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consin  . 1018 

Alfalfa,  Transplanting. .771,  816,  1030 
Alfalfa,  Winter  Seeding  of.  1208,  1289 

Alfalfa  with  Clover  Seed .  514 

Alsike  and  Red-top,  Mixed .  420 

Ambrainson,  Charles  . 1362 

American  Automobile  Association, 

Inc . 1250 

American  Institute  of  Mentalism.  1194 
American  .Jersey  Cattle  Club 

Meeting  .  736 

American  Land  Credit  Co .  606 

American  Metal  Shoe  Co .  846 

American  Motorists’  Protective 

Association  . 1070 

American  Sad  Iron  &  Mfg  Co.  ...1142 
American  School  of  Correspond¬ 
ence  of  Chicago .  26 

American  Sleeve-Valve  Motor  Co.  974 
Animals,  Cruelty  to,  Society  for 

Prevention  of  . T . . . .  843 

Ant,  Carpenter  . 1123 

Anti-Fake  Club  .  62 

Ants,  Destroying  . 876,  936 

Aphis,  Tobacco  Dust  for .  544 

Apple  and  Pear  Blight . 1235 

Apple,  Ben  Davis  .  240 

Apple,  Bogus,  in  the  Barrel . 1439 

Apple  Cellar,  Farr”  .  830 

Apple,  Coxsackie  .  ....1258,  1471 

Apple,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin .  14 

Apple  Crop,  Light . 1369 

Apple  Eating  at  College...# _  33 

Apple  Figures  from  Nova  Scotia.  544 
Apple  Grading  La,w  Declared  De¬ 
fective  .  44 


Apple,  Gravenstein,  Early  Drop¬ 


ping  of  .  677 

Apple  Growing  in  North  Georgia.  33 

Apple,  King  David .  419 

Apple,  Lady  .  649 

Apple,  Late  Bearing  Spy . 1369 

Apple  Law  Found  Defective .  240 

Apple,  Ontario  .  585 

Apple  Orchard,  Care  of .  454 

Apple  Orchard,  Cultivating. .  .313,  379 
Apple  Orchards,  Using  Lime  in..  336 
Apple-packing  House,  Western..  919 

Ajfple  Pomace  .  14 

Apple  Pomace  as  Stock  Food.843,  1104 

Apple  Pomace,  Drying .  898 

Apple  Seedlings,  Ohio .  792 

Apple  Trees,  Pruning .  494 

Apple  Trees,  Value  of .  332 

Apple  Trees,  What  Ails .  915 

Apple  Varieties,  Few  Notes  on...  332 

Apple  Varieties,  Origin  of .  454 

Apple,  Wolf  River,  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Orchard  .  141 

Apple,  Wolf  River,  True  His¬ 
tory  of  .  159 

Aiyi)les,  Ben  Davis,  in  Storage...  647 

Apples,  Black  Ben  Davis .  642 

Apples,  Bogus  . 1444 

Apples,  Cclar  Storage  of .  642 

Apples,  Dwarf,  Making  Bear....  85'7 

Apples,  Early  Bearing .  159 

Apples,  Exhibition  of  at  Pough¬ 
keepsie  .  382 

Apples  for  Hens .  57 

Apples  for  Western  New  York..,  143 
Apples  Handled  by  Six  Middle¬ 
men  . .  337 

Apples,  Home  Storage  for .  69 


Apples,  Honey  Baked . 1347 

Apples,  Identifying  by  Truolle’s 

Line  .  13 

Apples  Injured  by  Birds . 1289 

Apples,  Local  Markets  for .  31 

Apples,  New  Jersey.  Harvesting..  317 
Apples  on  the  Farm,  Storage  of 

639,  669 

Apples,  Plant  Quality  . 315,  332 

Apples,  Simple  Storage  of .  724 

Apples,  Sulphured  . 1079 

Apples,  "Sun  Painted’’ .  142 

Apples,  Sunscald  Upon .  28'7 

Apples,  Two  Old-time,  Wanted...  485 

Apricots  Fail  to  Bloom .  37 

Arbutus  . 1471 

Armstrong  Rubber  Co .  718 

Ashes,  Coal,  Value  of .  281 

Ashes,  Hotel,  Handling .  878 

Asparagus  .  564 

Asparagus  Bed,  Old  .  614 

Asparagus  Bed,  Weedy . 1078 

Asparagus,  Canning  and  Using...  698 
Asparagus,  Fall  Treatment  of...  1074 

Asparagus  from  Seed .  726 

Asparagus,  Hope  Farm .  620 

Asparagus  in  An  Orchard . 1351 

Asparagus,  New  Method  with....  857 

Asparagus  on  Long  Island . 1153 

Asparagus  on  Muck .  835 

Asparagus  Patch  Maine  Woman’s  697 
Asparagus,  Seedling,  Handling...  941 

Asparagus,  Small  .  857 

Asparagus,  Sowing  .  493 

Asparagus  Without  Trenching, ..  1053 

Asphaltum  for  Peach  Borers . 404 

Assemblymen  in  New  York .  110 

Associate  Advertising  Co .  102 

Associations,  Co-operative,  Or¬ 
ganizing  .  816 

Aster,  China,  Gro.ving .  273 

Aster,  Trying  to  Grow .  67 

Atlantic  Realty  Co .  446 

Auction,  Farm  .  580 

Aude  &  Co . 1122 

Auto  Driver  "Moves  On’’ .  188 

Auto,  Learning  to  Drive .  908 

Automobile  League  of  America..,  634 
Automobile  Tires,  Keeping  Over 

Winter  .  235 

Auto  Truck  .  420 

Auto  Truck  for  Farmer . 1344 

Ayrshire  Breeders’  Associaiton, 
Connecticut  .  431 

B. 

Babcock  Test  for  Milk .  628 

Baby  in  Summer .  143 

Bacteria,  Bottled  .  405 

Baking  Powder,  Homemade .  580 

Baldwin,  0.  L .  478 

Banana  Liquid,  Thinning .  429 

Bank  Account,  Execution  Against  652 

Bank,  Covering  . 1009 

Banks  Federal  Loan .  80 

Barbee  Sharp  Produce  Co . 1282 

Barber,  H,  L . 1098 

Barley  for  Human  Food . 794 

Barn  Buildings  .  914 

Barn  Building,  Terra  Cotta  for..  230 

Barn,  Dairy  .  94 

Barn  Plans  . 230,  892 

“Barn  Score,”  Familiar  .  779 

“Barn  Scoring,”  Example  of .  483 

Barn  Ventilation,  Rutherford 

System  .  884 

Barrel,  Capacity  of  .  942 

Barrel  Rack,  Handy .  812 

•Barrel,  Water,  Paint  for .  235 

Barrels,  Tarvia,  Cleaning . 1319 

Bayuerry  Culture,  Commercial.  ..  1235 

Bean  Blossoms,  Fall  of . 1030 

Bean  Diseases  . 817 

Bean  Fraud  in  Maine .  642 

Bean  Growing  in  New  J'ersey....  830 
Bean  Growing  in  Western  New 

York  . 723,  891 

Bean  Harvester  . 272,  642 

Bean  Harvester,  Potato  Digger  as  670 

Bean  Situation,  New  York . 1105 

Bean,  Velvet,  for  Cattle . 1112 

Bean,  Velvet,  for  Feeding .  980 

Beans,  Big  .  369 

Beans,  Bush  .  649 

Beans  Destroyed  by  Seed  Com 

Maggot  .  960 

Beans,  Harvesting.  >..  .544,  951,  1174 

Beans,  Insects  in  .  545 

Beans,  Lima*  How  to  Grow .  724 

Beans,  No  Pods  on . 1148 

Beans  on  Light  Land .  161 

Beans  or  Potatoes,  Cost  of  Grow¬ 
ing  . 1240 

Beans,  Poisonous,  Importation 

of  . . 852,  858,  878 

Beans,  Re-thrashing  . 1346 

Beans,  Seed,  for  1918  Crop . 1345 

Beans,  Seed,'  Selecting . 1051 

Beans,  Seed,  Should  be  Tested...  640 

Beans,  Soy,  for  Fall  Pasture .  788 

Beans,  Soy,  in  New  York .  747 

Beans,  Storing  in  Stack . 1008 

Beans,  String,  Drying . 1129 

Beans,  Thrashing  with  Grain  Sep¬ 
arator  . 1126 

Beans,  Urga  .  727 

Beans,  Velvet,  For  Feeding . 1156 

Beans,  Velvet,  from  Southern 

States  .  966 

Beans,  Velvet,  Facts  About . 1104 

Beans,  Velvet,  in  the'North . 670 

Bee  Food,  Buckwheat  for . 1344 

Beef  growing  Associations  Among 
Fanners  .  430 


Beef  Production  in  New  England 

1134,  1274,  1356,  1384 

Bee  King,  Talks  with . 1423 

Bee  Moth  .  239 

Beer,  California  . 1079 

Beer,  Food  Value  of . !l288 

Bees  Adjoining  Pasture .  683 

Bees,  Care  of .  683 

Bees  Near  Public  Highway .  832 

Bees,  Ownership  of . 1008 

Bees,  Starting  with . 1258 

Bees,  Stray  .  303 

Rees  Swam  in  Chimney . 1263 

Beeswax,  Preparing  .  942 

Bee  Tree,  Ownership  of . 1123 

Beet  Growers,  Colorado,  Combine  279 
Beet  Pulp,  Dried,  and  Mangels.  .  531 
Beet,  Sugar,  Growers  and  the 

Grange  .  640 

Beets  Run  to  Top . 1078 

Belgian  Hares  and  Squabs . !ll92 

Belgian  Hares,  Experience  with.  1371 

Benner,  H  &  Co . 1410 

Bennett,  Geo.  C . 1434 

Berg  and  Beard  Mfg.  Co . 782,  954 

Berrean  Bros .  1022 

Berry,  A  A.,  Seed  Co . 806 

Berry,  McDonald  .  419 

Berry  Picking  Vacations . 897 

Betman,  S,  &  Son . 974 

Bid  well,  A.  C .  570 

Bidwell  Tire  Co.,  A.  C . 718 

BBill,  "State  Constabulary” .  289 

Bills  Before  Congress .  202 

Binder  Twine  . 1467 

Birch  Motor  Co .  538 

Bird  Protection  .  36 

Birds  and  Butterflies . 515 

Birds  and  Cherries .  670 

Birds  Destroying  Fniit .  1464 

Birds  Injuring  Fruit . 1289,  1394 

Birds,  Migratory,  Shooting .  443 

Bits  of  Experience .  580 

Blackberries  .  319 

Blackberries  and  Blackcap  Rasp¬ 
berries  .  37 

Blackberries  from  Seed . !!!!  965 

Blackberries,  Himilaya,  in  Cali- 

foria  . . 1149 

Blackberry,  Spineless,  Improving.  921 

Blacksnakes,  Woman  on .  295 

Blueberries  . 1464 

Blueberry,  Culture  of 

,  314,  330,  370,  524 

Blueberry  Plants  as  Ornamental 

Shrubs  .  585 

Bone,  Crushing  .  39 

Boneset,  Use  of .  943 

Bordeaux  Mixture,  Making .  317 

Bordeaux,  Modified  . 1235 

Borden  Farm  Products  Co .  859 

Borden’s  “3- Way”  Milk  Delivery.  967 

Borden’s  Milk  Sales  Plan .  966 

Borers  in  Peach  Trees . 1107 

Botanical  Raw  Products  Commit¬ 
tee  . 1078 

Bots,  Remedy  for .  565 

Boulders,  Smashing  of .  725 

Boxwood  for  Foliage .  615 

Boxwood,  Propagating  .  921 

Boy,  City,  on  Farm .  858 

Boys  Leaving  the  Farm .  831 

Bradbury,  L.  Leslie  .  634 

Bran  and  Middlings .  470 

Breach  of  Contract . 1232 

Bread,  Baking-powder,  Cracking 

of  .  997 

Bread,  Cost  of  a  Loaf  of . 1182 

Bread  Loaf,  5-cent . 1183 

"Bread  Riots”  in  New  York .  464 

Breeders’  Association,  New  York 

State  . 128,  169 

Breeding  Stock,  Selecting .  804 

Brewer’s  Grains  or  Silage .  600 

Brewing  Industry  and  Grain .  789 

Bridge  Grafting  for  Girdled  Trees 

542,  726 

Briquettes  .  703 

British  Columbia,  Conditions  in .  .  655 

Bronx  Egg  Case  Co . 1250,  1386 

Brooder,  Heat  of .  '760 

Brooder,  Homemade  .  305 

Brooder  House  .  305 

Brooder  House,  Small,  Heating.  .  .302 

Brooder  Lamp  . 1021 

Brooder,  Parlor  Stove  for .  264 

Brooder  Stove  .  566 

Broodinoss,  Epidemic  of .  845 

Brown  Bill  .  556 

Brown,  Elon  R,  and  Geo.  W.  Per¬ 
kins  . 1134 

Brown,  Loren  .  866 

Brown  Mfg.  Co . 398 

Brown,  Senator,  and  His  Tur¬ 
keys  . 1037 

Brown.  Senator  Elon  R. 

336,  774,  818,  878,  8.98,  986,  1156 

Brane,  J.  J .  782 

Bmsh  Burner,  Orchard .  544 

Buckwheat  and  Soy  Beans  for 

Manuring  .  832 

Buckwheat,  Argument  for .  788 

Euckivheat  as  Fodder .  927 

Buckwheat  as  Weed  Killer .  546 

Bucawheat  Flour  .  110 

Buckwheat  for  Bee  Food . 1344 

Buckwheat  for  Hogs .  802 

Buckwheat,  Old,  Milling . 1468 

Buckwheat  Straw,  Value  of . 1481 

Buckwheat  Stubble,  Sweet  Clover  • 

on  .  835 

Buckwheat,  Waste  in  Milling.  ..  .1468 

Budding  .  642 

Bulletins,  Filing  .  412 

Bull  Controlling  . 431,  528 

Bull,  Crating  .  498 


Bull,  Exercising  .  713 

Bull,  Guernsey,  and  a  School....  253 
Bull  Power  for  Farm  Machines..  619 

Bull  Power  for  Farm  Work .  252 

Bull,  Well-bred  Guernsey . 1452 

Bulls,  Fattening  .  432 

Burbank  Society  . 1386 

Burkett,  Dr.  Chas.  W .  44 

Burro  and  His  Future .  725 

Butter,  Amount  from  Cream . 1380 

Butter  and  Milk . 1318 

Butter  and  Oleo .  382 

Butter,  Bitter  .  949 

Butter,  Crumbly  .  124 

Butter  Discoveries  .  556 

Butter  Does  Not  Gather . 1139 

Butterfat,  Feeding  for .  387 

Eutterfat,  Increasing  .  346 

Butterfat,  Newly  Discovered  Prin- 


Butterfat,  Price  of . 341 

Butter,  How  to  Make .  340 

Butter  Making,  Milk  Test  in....  1018 

Butternuts,  Shucking  . II75 

Butter,  Packing  for  Winter .  994 

Butter,  Poor  Results  with .  51 

Butter,  Renovating  . 822,  1278 

Buttci,  Salting  . 1432 

Butter,  Strong  . 165,  295 

Butter,  Strong-flavored  .  164 

Butter,  Sweet,  Keeping  Quality 

of  . 1432 

Butter,  Sweet,  Making .  562 

Butter  to  Cream,  Proportion  of..  970 

Butter  with  Bitter  Flavor .  863 

Butter  with  Objectionable  Flavor.  862 

Butter  with  Poor  Flavor .  800 

Buying  Economical  . 1318 


C. 


Cabbage  .  319 

Cabbage  and  Carrots  for  Hogs...  1395 

Cabbage.  Chinese  . 1009 

Cabbage,  Club  Root  in .  921 

Cabbage  Damps  Off .  276 

Cabbage  for  Live  Stock . 1160 

Cabbage,  Frost  Proof .  410 

Cabbage,  Late  Sown .  943 

Cabbage,  Plant  Lice  on .  74 

Cabbage,  Storing  . 1005 

Cabbage,  Winter,  Field  of .  936 

Cabbage  Worm  Sticker .  936 

Cabbage,  Yellows  in .  963 

Cabin,  Log,  Chinking  . 1394 

Cactus,  Spineless  .  732 

Cake,  Sugarless  . . !  .  1347 

Calf,  Blood  Meal  for .  844 

Calf,  Boy’s  . 430 

Calf,  Death  of .  906 

Calf,  Feeding  . ! . |  863 

Calf,  Ibundered  . 1142 

Calf,  Guernsey  . 1092 

Calf,  High-priced  Holstein . ]  !  714 

Calf,  Holstein,  Purebred .  736 

Calf,  Pictures  of .  164 

Calf,  Red  Cross  Jersey . 1380 

Calf  Sale,  Bank  .  55 

Calf  Skins,  Price  of . 336 

Calf,  Thin,  Feeding .  296 

Calf,  Trouble  with .  663 

Calf  with  Bloat .  563 

Calf  with  Indigestion  . 1068 

Calf  with  Lice .  604 

Calf  with  Necrotic  Stomatitis. ! . !  349 

Calf  with  Rupture .  844 

Calf  with  Swelling . 1359 

California  .  275 

Calves  and  Separator  Milk . 1162 

Calves,  Cheapening  Ration  for.  .  .  563 

Calves,  Dishorning  . 1408 

Calves  Dying .  683 

Calves,  Experience  in  Raising...  468 

Calves,  Feeding  . 1160 

Calves,  Growing  Ration  for . 1480 

Calves,  Heifer,  Ration  for . 1480 

Calves,  Killing,  Humanely 

843,  926,  996 

Calves,  Raising  .  165 

Calves,  Raising  on  Oatmeal . 1408 

Calves,  Raising  Without  Milk...  1278 

Calves,  Separator  Milk  for .  824 

Calves  with  Ringworm . 1479 

Calves  with  Scours .  972 

“Camouflage,”  Definition  of . 1376 

Canadian  Cereal  Co .  218 

Canary,  Sick,  Care  of . 1202 

Candidates,  Assembly,  Last  Word 

on  . 1267 

Candidates  for  Legislature . 1134 

Cannas  and  Lettuce .  731 

Canned  Good  Seized  by  Frauds. ..  1240 

Canner  and  Silo .  838 

Canner,  Home  .  747 

Canning  Factories.  Corn  for . 323 

Canning  Houses,  Supplies  for....  859 

Canning  Without  Sugar .  917 

Caponizing  . 1021 

Capons,  Best  Breeds  for .  536 

Capons,  White  Leghorn .  865 

Carcasses,  Utilizing  on  the  Farm.  746 

Carnation  Growing  . 312 

Carrot  Seed,  Cleaning . 523,  81’7 

Car  Shortage  .  6 

Cars,  Private,  Who  Owns .  144 

Caltalpa  Near  Well .  146 

Catalpa  Speciosa  .  146 

Caterpillars  on  Grapevines .  83’7  . 

Cat,  Maligned,  Good  Word  for...  438 
Cat  Question,  Farm  Woman  on...  438 

Cat  Ranch  Scheme  . 1386 

Cat,  Wise  "Mutt” .  73 

Cat  with  Worms .  927 

Cattle,  Beef,  Increasing  Interest 

in  . 1380 

Cattle,  Beef,  in  New  England ...  1162 


Cattle,  Beef,  Versus  Sheep  in  N, 


Y .  124 

Cattle  Breeders,  Devon .  430 

Cattle  Breeders,  Women  as . 1380 

Cattle,  Devon,  High  Praise  for..  626 

Cattle,  Dividing  Herd  of . 1458 

Cattle,  Early  Rising  for .  124 

Cattle  Grubs.  Hunt  for .  61 

Cattle,  Hereford  and  Clieap  Grass.  1356 
Cattle,  Holsteins,  Argument  for.  386 
Cattle,  Identifying  . <713 


Cattle,  Jersey  Registration  Fees.  906 
Cattle  Lice,  Remedy  for 

168,  561,  663 


Cattle,  Mercurial  Oinlment  for..  341 

Cattle,  Milking,  Shorthorns .  51 

Cattle,  Negligence  in  Patsuring. .  532 

Cattle  Relish  Sweet  Clover .  170 

Cattle  with  Ringworm . . .  437 

Cattle  with  Warts . 663 

Cauliflower  and  Tomato  Seed....  917 

Cauliflower  Fails  to  Head .  330 

Cauliflower,  Growing  . 1175 

Cauliflower,  Serpentine  .  348 

Cayenne,  Pepper  in  the  Garden..  837 

Cedars,  Transplanting  .  192 

Celery,  Chemical  Bleaching  of...  34 

Celery,  Keeping  Over  Winter.  ...  1260 
Celery  Plants,  Covered  with  an 

Insect  .  464 

Celery  Salt  . 1203 

Cellar,  Cementing  .  961 

Cellar  Drain  Problem .  919 

Cellar,  Farm  Apple .  830 

Cellar,  Insulating  .  864 

Cellar,  Keeping  Water  Out  of...  .  284 

Cellar,  Root,  Improving . .-1005 

Cellar,  Ventilating  . ‘  38 

Cellar  Wall,  Damp .  193 

Cellar,  Water  in  .  36 

Cellars.  Frost-proof . 852 

Cement  Cistern,  Waterproofing...  919 


Cement  Drain  Tile  in  New  Eng¬ 


land  .  ” 

Cement  Dust  as  Fertilizer .  922 

Cement  Floor  Outdoors . 192,  276 

Cement  Floor,  Sawdust  on . 285 

Cement  for  Leaky  Cistern .  855 

Cement  for  Wall,  Amount  of .  156 

Census,  Agricultural  .  774 

Central  Institute  of  St.  Louis. . . .  662 

Chart,  Garden  .  410 

Chayote,  a  New  Vegetable .  327 

Cheese,  Cottage  . 1330 

Cheese,  Cream,  Keeping .  387 

Cheese,  Crumbly  . 1404 

Cheese  from  Skim-milk . 1358 

Cheese,  Homemade  .  996 

Cheese  Making  .  842 

Cheese  Making,  Farm,  Questions 

About  . 1478 

Cheese  Making,  Home .  926* 

Cheese  Making  Questions  .......  800 

Cheese  Making,  Value  of  Fat  in.  90 
Cheese,  Rendering  Digestible. ..  .1203 

Creese,  Ripening  . 632 

Cheese,  Trying  to  Lower  Price  of  838 

Cheese,  Whole  Milk .  61 

Chemical  Mixing,  Home . 1443 

Chemicals  in  Bath .  983 

Cherna,  Mr.,  United  Egg  Case  Co.  1434 

Cherries  and  Song  Birds . 370,  615 

Cherries,  Protecting  from  Birds..  866 
Cherry  Pits  for  Hens  or  Stock...  199 
Cherry  Stock,  French  Mahaleb...  943 

Chicago  Portrait  Co .  718 

Chick,  Ailing  .  953 

Chick  Brooder  House .  24 

Chick  Food,  Ready  Mixed .  566 

Chick  Ration,  Defective.... .  846 

Chicken  Business,  Believes  in ....  1465 

Chicken  Business,  One  Man . 1344 

Chicken  Business,  Starting .  870 

Chicken  Coop,  Safe . 1020 

Chicken  Feed,  Care  of .  704 

Chicken  Pox  .  215 

Chicken  Pox  in  Chickens .  132 

Chicken  Thieves,  Catching .  224 

Chicken  Thieves  in  the  South  ....  1385 
Chicken  with  Crooked  Breast  Bone  215 
Chickens,  Equipment  for  Hand¬ 
ling  . 180 

Chicaens,  Hog  Killing  .  927 

Chickens,  Houdan,  for  Eggs . 1098 

Chickens,  Ice  Cream  Cones  for...  235 
Chickens,  Protrusion  of  Oviduct..  741 

Chickens  with  Favus .  689 

Chickens  with  Gapes .  846 

Chickens  with  Leg  Weakness.  ..  .1430 

Chicks,  Ailing  . 1021,  1309,  1457 

Chicks,  Crippled  .  826 

Chicks,  Grain  for .  930 

Chicks,  Hatching,  in  Winter .  25 

Chicks,  Hen-hatched  .  355 

Chicks,  Leg  Weakness  in .  780 

Chicks,  Little,  Giving  Then  a 

Chance  . 1140 

Chicks,  Loss  of  .  946 

Chicks,  Marking  for  Identification  534 

Chicks,  Mortality  Among .  953 

Chicks,  Naked  .  57 

Chicks  on  Board  Floors .  636 

Chicks  on  Concrete  Floor .  214 

Chicks,  Sore  Eyes  in . 1021 

Chicks,  Toe  Marking .  805 

Chicks,  Weak  . 566,  825 
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In  January  Let  Us  All  Look  Ahead  To  Summer 
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40  Acres  a  Day 

a  Successful  Orchard  PructicQ 

The  tip-lo-clate  fruit  grower  has  learned  by  experience  that  Spraying  pays.  He  is  now  anxious  to  learn 
and  practice  a  cleaner,  quicker,  easier  method  of  securing  equal  protection.  To  this  man  we  address  this 
advertisement  of  the  Dusting  Method — making  no  claims  that  have  not  been  substantiated  in  commer¬ 
cial  and  experimental  orchards.  “We  will  dust  again  next  season”  is  the  verdict  of  every  fruit  grower  who 
used  the  Niagara  Dusting  Alethod.  The  reason  for  this  as  gained  from  their  letters  is  that — 

'  ‘The  Niagara  Method  of  Dusting  obtains  as  good  if  not  better  results  than  spraying,  and  the  Dust  can  be  applied  so  much 
faster  (4  to  10 J  that  frequent  application  can  be  made  over  large  areas  at  critical  times,  assuring  better  protection.” 

Here  are  three  Letters  that  Cover  the  Ground: 


ARKA.NSAS  OUCHAIfD  rT.ANT  COMPAXY, 
Ili^liland,  Ark.,  Nov.  10.  1010. 
Niapar.-i  Sjirayor  Co..  Mlddleport,  N.  Y. 
Gentlonien:  The  dust  machine  was  perfectly  sat¬ 
isfactory.  \Ve  mounted  it  on. a  frame  on  a  two- 
hor.se  wagon  and  did  our  dusting  with  it.  We 
used  this  machine  for  spraying  loaches,  and  I  must 
say  that  I  could  not  see  a  big  difference  in  the  Dust 
and  the  Wet  Spray,  only  we  were  able  to  do  dou¬ 
ble  the  work  with  Dust  Machine  and  got  the  same 
results.  Not  having  to  use  water  was  of  course  a 
great  big  advantage.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  the  future 
of  the  Dusting  Machine  was  very  bright.  I  certain¬ 
ly  hope  that  your  fond  hope,  and  my  expectations  can 
lx*  carried  out  to  tlie  fullest  extent.  1  want  to  say 
that  water  method's  in  an  oretiard  is  an  expensive  pro- 
^  position  and  not  only  that  but  very  burdensome,  js  we 
have  to  get  over  our  trees  very  quickly  when  they  are 
f  out  in  leaf.  I  expect  to  buy  a  number  of  your  Dusters 
this  coming  season.  Thanking  you  for  past  favors.  1  remain 
Yours  truly,  (Signed)  BEIIT  JOHNSON,  GeJi.  Mgr. 
(Mr}  Johnson  is  undoubtedly  the  largest  Peach  Orower 
in  the  World./ 


Williani.son,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  21,  191C. 
Niagara  .Sprayer  Company,  Middleport.  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  I  expect  you  would  like  to 
know  how  I  feel  in  regard  to  tlie  dust.  I 
must  confess  that  when  we  got  our  apples 
on  the  table  the.v  were  as  good  if  not  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  grown  in  this  neighborhood  ' 
that  was  sjirayed  with  liquid,  and  believe 
me  I  am  much  pleased  for  1  was  so  anxious 
for  that  to  become  a  success  and  to  get 
away  from  the  annoyance  of  the  sjiray  and 
the  slow  method'  of  applying  it. 

With  the  acreage  we  have  it  was  almost 
imiiossible  to  spray  at  the  right  time  and  es- 
1  ecially  when  hel))  is  so  scarce. 

Now  with  tractors,  trucks  and  dusters,  if 
the  lielp  gets  a  little  scarce  my  wife  and  1 
have  decided  we  can  run  tlie  whole  business. 

Yours  truly,  (.Signed)  J.  P.  TEATS. 

(O/ie  of  the  largest  and  most  sttccessful  fruit 
growers  in  Western  Sew  York.) 


South  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  Oct.  17,  191(1. 
The  Niagara  Sprayer  Co.,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 

My  dear  Mr.  Hart:  Yours  of  13th  received.  We  are 
right  now  in  the  rush  of  the  apple  harvest  and  will  be  for 
a  week  -sr  ten  days.  The  only  way  for  you  to  really  find 
out  how  the  dusting  has  behaved  is  to  come  over  here  uud  tov/c 
at  our  orchards;  it's  worth  while. 

The  way  it  looks  to  us  is  tliat  it  is  just  about  an  even 
stand  off  with  the  best  kind  of  spraying  and  we  are  cer¬ 
tainly  getting  some  beautiful  apples  where  most  otiiers  in 
the  State  are  very  inferior,  but  you  really  should  come 
over  here  and  see  things,  as  neither  my  .son  nor  myself 
have  a  moment's  time  to  go  into  details  of  the  work  by 
letter. 

We  are  particularl.v  interested  in  what  you  say  alxnit 
(Tusting  peaches  and  a  little  later  I  will  want  you  to  tell 
us  everything  you  know’  about  it.  as  it  will  materially  af¬ 
fect  our  work  here  ond  in  the  Georgia  Orchards  the  com¬ 
ing  season.  Yours  very  truly,  (Signed)  J.  II.  H.ILE. 

(The  famous  J.  H.  Hale  of  So.  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  and  V<rt 
Valley.  Ga.  Mr.  Hale  further  advises  that  he  has  harvested  the 
finest  crop  of  apples  he  has  ever  groivn  and  gives  the  Niagara 
Dusting  Method  the  credit  Jor  it.) 


You  want  to  know  all  about  Dusting  and  find  out  all  that  has  been  done  by 
the  big  Commercial  Orchardists  and  Experimental  Stations  along  these  lines 


U  se  the  Coupon— Send  T  oday  for  F  ree  Book  on  Complete  History  of  Dusting 
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power  engine— total  weight  J.OUO  IDs. — will  do  as  inucn  work  as  o  power  siiray- 
ers  and  give  at  least  eciual  protection  from  codling  moth,  leaf  roller,  green  worms,  gypsy  moth,  apple  scab,  caterpillars,  etc.,  etc.  That  the  Dinst 
sticks  to  the  fruit  and  foliage  as  long  as  liquid  spray — may  be  applied  at  any  time  of  day  and  on  any  day  you  can  apply  liquid  spray — that  there 
is  no  more  wasted  material  than  with  liquid  spray  and  that  the  Dust  method  effect.^  an  actual  saving  of  25%  in  cost  as  well  as  savii: 
horse  time — and  takes  away  all  the  dirty,  sloppy  drudgery  of  spraying. 

Niagara  Dusting  Machines  and  Materials 


Ni.ig.ir.i  Dusting  Materials  are  ground  to  the  finest  possible  powder — measured  ac¬ 
curately  and  combined  in  the  proper  proportions.  We  SHpi)ly  Niagara  Dusting  Sul- 
))hur — Niagara  Powdered  Arsenate  Lead,  Niagara  Dusting  Mixture  and  Tobacco  Dust, 
a  new  contact  insecticide  which  can  be  combined  with  any  of  the  other  Dust  Mate¬ 
rials  and  successfully  controls  apple  aphis,  itear-psylla  and  other  sucking  insects. 

In  ord'er  that  these  dusting  materials  may  be  used  successfully  they  must 
be  of  such  fineness  that  95%  will  pass  through  a  200  mesh  screen.  This  re¬ 
quires  special  machinery  and  equipment.  We  believe  we  have  the  only  Com¬ 
mercial  Plant  in  the  I'nited  States  capable  of  jiroduciEg  Dusting  Sulphur 
in  large  quantities. 


Niagara  Dusting  Machines  are  designed  and  built  solely  for  dusting.  Positive 
Forced  Feed  easil.v  and  finely  adjusted  for  quantity  of  Flow.  Easy  accessibility, 
■simplicity  and  strength  are  the  dominant  features.  The  material  is  put  directly 
into  a  hopper  equipped  with  an  agitator — and  feed.s  into  the  air  chamber  through 
a  fine  sieve  by  means  of  a  revolving  cylinder  of  stiff  brushes — from  the  air 
chamber  the  dust  is  blown  through  and  out  of  the  flexible  reinforced  rubber  dis¬ 
charge  pipe  by  a  high-speed  fan  which  revolves  at  the  rate  of  two  thousand 
revolutions  a  minute.  Each  machine  is  equipped  with  a  feed  regulator  and  a 
clutch  so  that  engine  can  run  idle  when  desired.  Any  3  horse-power  engine 
can  be  used. 


R  X. 


Niagara  \ 
Sprayer 
Co. 

Middleport,  N.  Y. 

Sen(i  free 
BOOK  ON 
DUSTING 

yamc . 


Write  for  Free  Book  on  Dusting — It  containr.  an  accurate  description  of  the  Niagara  Dusting  Machines 
and\Materials,  as  well  as  a  complete  history  of  Dusting.  Sent  Free  on  request. 

Niagara  Sprayer  Company 


Model  PI  weighs  only  .lOO 
lbs. — tin  skids  long 

enough  to  allow  the 
mounting  of  any  gas 
engine  (slip  the 
spray  rig  engine  on 
to  the  duster)  is 
capable  of  Dust¬ 
ing  40  acres  a 
day,  will  last 
indetinitely. 


64  Main  Street,  Middleport,  N, 

F.  A.  FRAZIER,  Pacific  States  Mgr. 
Seattle,  Wash. 


Y  Some  .staunch  believers  in  Dusting  a.sscrt  that  the 

*  *  litinid  spray  should  be  used  for  the  dormant  appli¬ 

cations  and  recommend 

Niagara  Soluble  Sulphur  Compound 

( IN  POWDER  FORM) 

the  Spray  Material  which  dissolves  instantly  in  cold 
or  hot  water — produces  clean,  top  quality  fruit  and 
is  mere  efficient,  practical,  economical  and  conven¬ 
ient  than  Dime  and  Sulphur  Solution — because  a 
KXblb.  Drum  of  Niagara  Soluble  Sulphur  Compound 
makes  more  dilute  spray  than  a  OOO-lb.  barrel  of 
lime  and  sulphur  .solution — less  to  haul  and  handle 
— no  loss  from  leakage,  no  crystallization,  no  spoil¬ 
age.  as  Niagara  Soluble  Sulphur  Compound  will 
keep  indefinitely  in  any  climate.  Write  the  Niagara 
Sprayer  t'ompany  for  full  details  if  you 
want  to  save  25%  on  your  liquid  spray  bills. 
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A  Top-worked  New  Jersey  Orchard 

Choice  Varieties  on  Cider  Stocks 

IDER  AND  VINEGAR  APPLES.— In  1878  Wm. 
F.  Ely  set  500  Canipfield  apple  trees  on  the  Ely 
homestead  in  Alorris  County,  N.  J.  The  land  had 
been  in  apples  for  many  years,  mainly  seedlings  of 
little  value  commercially.  As  the  trees  were  old 
and  the  varieties  worthless,  they  were  i-emoved.  At 
that  time  cider  and  vinegar  were  profitable  side 
issues  and  the  new  orchard  was  set  with  this  in 
view,  the  Canipfield  being  considered  specially  good 
for  cider,  as  well  as  a  strong  growing  tree  and  a 
heavy  yielder.  When  the  trees  commenced  bear¬ 
ing  Mr.  Ely  bought  a  small  mill  and  press,  and 
started  cider  making.  Ilis  wife,  busy  with  her 
household  duties  and  the  care  of  a  large  family, 
had  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  farm,  and  had 


apples  were  sold  in  Newark,  N.  .1.,  at  $2  per  bushel 
or  75  cents  for  a  peach  basket  of  15  apples.  They 
were  sold  not  at  Wolf  Rivers,  which  were  unknown 
commercially,  but  under  the  popular  name  of 
Roo.sevelts,  and  later  as  Wilson.s.  Many  more  scions 
were  obtained  from  Wisconsin,  Virginia  and  other 
States.  Mr.  Ely  made  special  effort  to  get  wood 
from  bearing  trees  and  good  individuals  of  the  va¬ 
riety.  Among  the  grafts  Avere  Iluhbardston,  Green¬ 
ing,  Newtown,  York  Imperial,  MclNIahon,  Grimes, 
Baldwin,  Pound  Sweet,  Nyack  and  Pewaukee. 

RAPID  WORK. — The  orchard  was  worked  over 
very  rapidly,  only  two  years  being  taken  for  some 
trees.  IMr.  Ely  considers  three  3'ears  a  much  safer 
plan,  however,  as  this  avoids  removing  so  many 
limbs  in  any  one  year.  In  the  pruning  and  grafting 
every  tree  was  studied  to  get  a  well-formed  head, 
open  enough  to  let  in  the  sun  and  air  and  with  a 


ORCHARD  TREATMENT.— The  trees  in  this 
orchaid  were  set  45  feet  apart  and  crops  grown  be¬ 
tween  for  several  years.  One  j'ear  $1,000  AVorth  of 
asparagus  Avas  grown  in  the  orchard.  As  the 
branches  began  to  extend  far  out  betAveen  the  rows, 
the  ground  Avas  seeded  and  has  remained  in  sod 
since,  dressings  of  commercial  fertilizer  and  stable 
manure  being  used.  Among  other  fruits  set  Avere 
200  Kieffer  pears  Avhich  have  proven  very  profitable, 
great  care  being  taken  to  ripen  them  so  that  they 
could  be  put  on  the  market  in  the  best  possible 
condition.  With  these  pears  as  well  as  with  most 
apples,  this  is  a  matter  in  which  the  man  selling 
near  home  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  one  Avho 
has  to  ship,  and  must  put  the  carrying  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  fruit  first,  disregarding  the  degree 
of  I'ipouess  Avhich  adds  so  much  to  its  table 
qualities.  The  orchards  luiA'e  been  only  a  part  of 


Mr 

The  Ely  Homestead  and  Scenes  in  the  Orchard.  Wolf  River  at  Left,  Pound  Sweet  at  Lower  Right  and  Hubbardston  at  Upper  Right.  Fig.  2 


never  asked  Avhat  the  apples  Avere  to  be  used  for. 
When  she  saw  the  cider  making  she  became  intei’- 
ested.  ‘Ts  that  AAhat  j'ou  are  going  to  do  Avith  this 
orchard?”  she  asked. 

“Wh.v  j'e.s,  that  was  what  I  had  intended.” 

“Well,  we  have  eight  children,  and  I  should  be 
sorry  to  see  a  cider-making  business  cari-ied  on 
here.” 

This  Avas  more  effective  than  a  long  argument  or 
lecture,  and  Avithout  he.sitation  Mr.  Ely  said :  “You'll 
not  be  Sony,  because  the  cider  AA’on’t  be  made.” 

TOP-WORKING  TO  TABLE  VARIETIES.— That 
ended  the  cider  business.  The  next  thing  Avas  to 
put  those  Campfield  trees  at  a  more  desirable  job 
by  top-Avorkiug  to  table  varieties.  While  on  a  trip 
to  Wisconsin  Mr.  Ely  met  the  late  Prof.  E.  S.  Goff, 
and  from  him  got  scions  of  a  then  little-kuoAvn  ap¬ 
ple,  the  Wolf  River,  named  from  its  place  of  origin 
in  that  State.  The  first  jdelds  of  these  enormous 


Avifle  si)read  of  bearing  surface.  The  grafting  Avax 
used  was  made  of  one  part  tallow,  tAvo  of  beesAvax 
and  four  of  rosin,  Avell  worked  as  molasses  candy 
is  pulled. 

HARVESTING  THE  FRUIT.— In  1007  the  grafts 
Avere  j'ielding  salable  quantifies,  arid  the  apples 
Avere  mainlj'  hauled  to  NeAvark  commission  houses. 
They  Avere  put  into  crates  holding  a  full  bushel, 
bearing  Mr.  Ely’s  name  and  address,  and  it  Avas  a 
condition  of  the  sale  that  no  other  man’s  apples 
.should  be  put  into  these  crates.  Any  commission 
liouse  permitting  such  substitution  got  no  more  of 
Mr.  Ely’s  fruit.  Some  items  from  his  business  diary 
in  the  early  bearing  of  this  orchard  run  as  folloAvs: 

Sept.  30,  1007. 


14  bu.  No.  1  Roosevelts  . $1.75 

9  bu.  No.  2  Roosevelts  .  1.50 

Oct.  9. 

3  bu.  Hubbardston  . $1.75 

18  bu.  Roo.sevelts  .  1.50 

15  bu.  No,  2  llooseA^elts  .  1.00 


Mr.  Ely’s  farming,  as  he  has  raised  potatoes  ex- 
teu.sively  and  other  vegetables  on  a  moderate 
scale. 

The  picture  shoAA's  several  of  the  trees  as  they 
looked  the  past  year.  At  the  loAver  left  corner  is  a 
Wolf  River;  loAver  i-ight  is  Pound  SAveet,  and  upper 
right  is  Hubbardston.  The  l)rick  house  shoAvn  Avas 
built  by  Mr.  Ely’s  grandfather  in  1802,  and  the  job 
Avas  so  Avell  done  that  the  building  noAv  stands  Avith¬ 
out  crack  or  blemish.  The  foundation  Avails  are 
tAvo  feet  thick  and  the  cellar  seven  feet  high.  The 
brick  used  Avas  made  and  burned  on  the  premi.sos. 
The  floors  are  six-inch  curled  maple  and  Avater- 
tlght.  The  original  shingles  Avere  removed  in  1908, 
after  100  j-ears  of  service.  They  Avere  of  shaved 
pine,  and  a  large  number  were  still  good  enough  to 
have  stood  many  more  years  of  Aveather.  In  1858 
the  Avood  Aving  .shoAvn  on  the  right  AAms  added,  and 
the  bricks  of  the  main  building  painted. 
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A  “Sucker”  Comes  to  Confession 

HE  saying  that  “there  is  a  sucker  born  every 
minute”  is  a  very  true  one.  I  have  been  caught 
.so  will  make  way  for  the  next.  There  surely  will 
be  one ;  there  were  others  before  me,  as  I  have  late¬ 
ly  found  out.  Now  I  will  tell  what  led  me  to  say 
the  above. 

In  January,  1915,  I  attended  a  sale  of  cattle.  On 
the  bill  was  advertised  for  sale  a  registered  cow. 
When  this  cow  was  put  up  I  bid  on  her,  and  she 
was  struck  off  to  me.  The  next  day  I  and  my 
man  went  after  her.  He  went  in  and  got  the  cow, 
while  I  got  the  papers  that  went  with  her.  I  gave 
my  note,  indorsed,  for  the  amount  I  bid,  $101.  Of 
course  I  was  new  to  registered  cattle,  and  supposed 
when  I  got  the  papers  and  the  cow  I  was  all  right, 
so  next  day  I  sent  the  papers  in  to  the  association 
to  be  transferred,  the  seller  saying  he  did  not  want 
to  do  it,  as  it  would  not  cost  much  and  he  did  not 
have  time.  I  consented  to  do  it,  as  I  was  anxious 
to  get  the  cow  in  my  name.  It  ran  along  five  or 
six  weeks,  when  the  cow  calved,  and  she  had  trou¬ 
ble  and  was  very  sick.  A  neighbor  came  one  day 

and  said  that  the  cow  was  not  registered,  so  I  got 

the  papers  and  found  they  did  not  compare  with 
the  cow.  That  was  the  first  I  thought  of  compar¬ 
ing  the  papers.  This  neighbor  told  me  a  man  had 
put  these  papers  on  the  cow  during  the  sale,  and 
he  had  seen  him.  I  went  to  the  seller  and  told 

him  how  it  was.  He  said  he  would  not  take  the 

cow  back  unless  I  could  bring  her  as  I  got  her. 
That  put  me  off,  and  I  did  not  take  her  back  which 
I  should  have  done,  even  though  I  put  her  on  a 
stone  boat.  He  woiild  not  settle.  I  offered  $75, 
but  he  wanted  more,  I  went  to  a  lawyer  and  he 
told  me  to  go  to  the  bank  and  have  a  notice  put  on 
the  note,  which  I  did,  and  then  I  thought  I  was 
good  on  the  note  part. 

I  let  the  note  run  past  the  date  it  was  due,  when 
about  a  week  after  the  indorser  got  a  Supreme 
Court  summons  saying  a  woman  owned  the  note 
and  wanted  it  paid.  Of  course  a  suit  was  started. 
I  went  again  to  my  lawyer,  and  he  said  if  this  note 
had  been  transferred  and  the  holder  paid  full  value, 
and  would  say  she  knew  of  no  trouble,  I  would 
have  to  pay.  He  went  to  see  the  woman,  who 
proved  to  be  a  sLster  of  the  seller.  Of  course  she 
maintained  she  bought  the  note  in  good  faith  and 
l>aid  value,  so  I  had  to  pay  up.  Now  tell  me  where 
a  man  who  gets  in  such  a  scrape  has  any  show? 
You  see  the  notice  I  put  on  the  note  was  taken  off, 
and  for  all  I  know  this  woman  is  not  telling  the 
truth.  ,You  see  a  man  ought  to  be  just  as  sure  that 
the  man  he  gives  a  note  to  is  good,  same  as  when 
he  takes  one,  for  if  this  man  was  good  I  could  go 
back  and  sue  him,  but  he  is  not. 

Since  getting  in  this  trouble  I  find  people  he  has 
“.stung,”  so  you  see  I  was  one  sucker  who  just  hap¬ 
pened  along.  The  whole  deal  cost  me  in  the  end 
about  $1.30,  but  I  will  take  my  medicine,  and  you 
may  believe  that  notes  will  be  rather  distasteful 
to  me  from  now  on.  Also  when  buying  registered 
stock,  I  will  compare  the  papers  on  the  spot,  and 
the  seller  will  transfer  them  or  there  will  be  no 
sale  with  me.  I  tell  you  all  this  not  for  sympathy, 
but  to  ease  my  mind,  as  I  see  such  trouble  is  given 
a  hearing  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  will  try  to  be  a  game 
loser  and  pass  my  experience  along  whenever  I  get 
the  chance. 

Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. 

p,  N.-Y. — ^This  man  deserves  a  vote  of  thanks  for 
giving  this  little  history.  Most  people  hide  the 
place  where  they  were  stung  and  say  nothing  about 
it.  The  result  is  that  others  get  into  the  same 
-  trouble.  Surely  no  man  who  reads  this  story  will 
get  caught  in  the  same  way.  It  is  a  good  New 
Year’s  reminder. 


Here  is  a  New  One — Ox  Power 

WHEN  I  am  asked  if  I  do  any  farming,  I 
usually  reply:  “As  much  as  I  can  afford.” 
Just  what  to  do  with  land  in  the  suburbs  that  is 
taxed  for  $1,000  an,  acre  is  a  problem.  After  seeing 
a  good  field  lie  idle  10  years  I  recently  had  it 
plowed.  Two  men  and  two  horses  were  considered 
necessary,  and  the  plowing  of  less  than  an  acre 
cost  $15.50.  I  intend  to  plant  potatoes  next  Spring, 
but  in  a  recent  R.  N.-Y.  I  read  two  reports  of  the 
cost  of  raising  potatoes,  and  in  each  case  the  plow¬ 
ing  cost  $3  an  acre.  Evidently  the  suburbanite  can¬ 
not  compete  with  the  professional  farmer,  and  it 
would  probably  be  cheaper  to  pay  $5  a  bushel  for 
potatoes  and  leave  one’s  land  (and  peace  of  mind) 
undisturbed.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  a  single 
ox  might  be  the  best  solution  of  the  traction  prob¬ 
lem  on  such  a  place  as  mine,  and  I  should  like  your 
opinion  of  the  possibilities  as  I  see  them. 

1.  An  ox  could  do  the  plowing,  harrowing,  culti- 
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3-ating,  haying  and  hauling  and  do  heavier  work 
than  a  jingle  horse. 

2.  The  hay  I  now  dispose  of  with  difficulty  would 
feed  an  ox. 

3.  No  shoeing  required. 

4.  The  manure  would  be  valuable  for  the  garden. 
I  buy  it  now  at  $8  a  cord. 

5.  The  idle  land  would  pasture  an  ox  six  months 
or  more  each  year. 

So  much  for  the  theoretical  possibilities.  I  will 
not  dwell  on  the  aesthetic  and  psychological  con¬ 
siderations  at  this  time. 

On  the  other  side  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  a 
well-trained  ox.  Such  a  rig  as  is  used  abroad,  a 
pad  and  cross  bar  fastened  in  front  of  the  horns, 
with  traces  attached  and  the  driving  done  with 
reins,  would  be  the  most  practical  method  for  one 
man  to  handle,  but  where  can  one  find  an  ox  trained 
for  this?  If  you  consider  my  suggestion  practical 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  buy  such  an  ox  if  any  of 
your  readers  have  one  for  sale.  I  will  make  the 
experiment  and  report  the  result. 

If  I  succeed  in  carrying  out  the  scheme  you  shall 
have  photographs  of  the  various  processes  and  an 
accurate  record  of  work  accomplished  and  expenses, 
for  the  benefit  of  any  who  may  care  to  repeat  the 
experiment.  It  is  not  an  attempt  to  compete  with 
the  Aroostook  potato  grower  or  the  Dakota  wheat 
farm,  although  we  have  been  encouraged  to  hope 
that  the  small  tractor  might  help  in  that  direction. 
Recently,  however,  I  saw  a  demonstration  of  plow¬ 
ing  by  a  small  up-to-date  tractor,  and  I  was  dis¬ 
appointed,  for  it  did  not  seem  suited  to  a  farm  of 
a  few  acres.  The  demonstrator  admitted  that  a 
hor.se  would  be  needed  for  cultivating.  If  the  man 
with  a  few  acres  must  keep  a  hor.se  for  his  farm 
work  he  will  hardly  feel  warranted  in  keeping  a 
tractor  also.  We  may  find  that  the  ox  will  take 
the  place  of  a  horse  plus  a  small  tractor.  p. 

Massachusetts. 

R.  N.-Y.— This  will  make  Western  farmers  smile, 
but  it  only  serves  to  show  how  conditions  vary. 
Here  is  a  man  close  to  a  great  city  where  many 
five-acre  farms  may  produce  more  in  value  than  100 
acres  in  Dakota,  Montana  or  Oklahoma !  Under 
such  conditions,  going  back  to  the  .single  ox  may  be 
an  economical  and  practical  plan.  For  what  is  a 
“practical  plan”  if  not  one  which  fits  in  with  actual 
conditions?  We  hope  this  plan  can  be  carried  out. 
The  only  way  to  know  anything  about  it  is  to  try 
it.  Who  can  furnish  the  trained  ox  at  a  fair  price? 
After  all,  it  is  something  to  consider  when  we  think 
of  the  ox  producing  a  crop  of  potatoes  and  then 
passing  on  into  beef  to  make  a  balanced  ration  with 
his  crop. 


Will  It  Pay  to  Ship  Hen  Manure  ? 

We  note  on  page  1421  an  inquiry  regarding  hen 
manure  salability.  We  would  very  much  like  to  get 
into  touch  with  poultrymen  having  manure  for  sale, 
and  would  gladly  advertise  for  same  in  your  paper  if 
we  can  see  a  way  to  making  it  a  practical  business 
operation.  This  manure  is  very  valuable  to  us,  as  I 
have  proved  by  experiment,  and  we  would  gladly  pur¬ 
chase  in  considerable  quantities — at  least  10  tons  per 
year — if  we  can  buy  at  a  unit  value  for  its  ammonia 
and  phosphoric  acid  content  at  all  comparable  to  that 
in  ordinary  commercial  fertilizer.  Can  you  put  us  in 
touch  with  persons  who  might  be  interested  in  solving 
the  question  as  to  whether  we  can  afford  to  pay  the 
initial  cost  with  freight  added?  We  are  rather  of  the 
opinion  that  with  reasonable  preparation  by  drying  it 
might  be  practicable  to  use  this  manure,  provided  al- 
w^ays  that  it  is  not  too  much  adulterated  by  absorbents. 
We  can  have  analyses  made  at  our  experiment  station. 

Florida.  esperanza  fruit  co. 

IJRING  past  years  we  have  had  a  good  many 
letters  from  poultrymen  who  want  to  sell  dried 
hen  manure.  Our  experience  shows  that  the  best 
way  to  find  a  customer  is  usually  to  advertise  the 
manure  in  the  local  papers.  You  can  generally  find 
some  farmer  or  fruit  grower  who  will  buy  such 
manure  at  a  fair  price  when  he  can  get  it  with  a 
short  haul.  As  a  rule  it  does  not  pay  to  ship  guch 
manure  any  great  distance.  It  is  bulky,  and  varies 
greatly  in  composition,  so  that  while  one  sample 
might  be  worth  considerable  money,  another  which 
contains  more  dirt  and  feathers  might  not  come  up 
to  the  first  sample  in  quality.  Some  months  ago 
we  published  severjfl  articles  about  the  manure  at 
plants  where  poultry  were  fattened.  There  were 
many  letters  from  people  who  wanted  to  buy  the 
product,  but  when  they  figured  the  cost  of  freight 
they  gave  up  the  plan,  as  it  would  cost  too  much 
to  bag  and  ship  such  manure.  We  should  regard  it 
as  impractical  to  attempt  to  ship  poultry  manure 
from  the  North  to  Florida.  By  the  time  freight 
and  handling  were  paid  the  plant  food  would  prob¬ 
ably  cost  more  than  equal  amounts  of  nitrogen, 
phosphoi’us  and  potash  in  chemical  fertilizers.  If 
any  poultryman  wants  to  try  shipping  the  manure 
in  this  way  we  will,  as  an  experiment,  put  him  in 
touch  with  this  firm  or  others  who  may  want  to 
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buy,  as  we  would  like  if  possible  to  develop  such  a 
trade.  Our  judgment,  however,  is  that  this  kind 
of  manure  is  too  bulky  to  permit  profitable  ship¬ 
ment.  We  have  for  some  time  advised  the  men  who 
run  large  chicken  farms  to  try  the  plan  of  turning 
this  manure  into  a  mixed  fertilizer  by  drying  it 
fully  and  mixing  nitrate  of  soda,  bone  or  acid  phos¬ 
phate  with  it.  They  could,  with  a  little  experience, 
develop  a  very  good  mixture  for  garden  crops  or 
potatoes,  and  we  believe  there  would  be  some  profit 
in  such  a  venture.  As  for  buying  the  manure  alone, 
we  think  its  sale  will  be  limited  to  the  locality  for 
short  hauls  and  prompt  removal. 


Cost  of  a  Two-year-old  Heifer 

I  have  been  asked  to  take  a  three-months-old  heifer 
to  board  for  two  years,  and  I  have  figured  the  cost.  I 
estimated  that  the  calf  would  eat  about  two  tons  of 
hay  a  year  m  addition  to  pasturage.  Figuring  the  hay 
at  $12  a  ton,  the  price  at  which  I  am  selling  it  at  the 
present  time,  and  the  pasturage  at  $4  a  season,  which 
is  the  current  price,  it  made  the  cost  of  the  roughage 
$28,  Then  I  figured  on  giving  it  three  quarts  of  pain 
a  day.  The  grain  I  am  feeding  is  a  mixture  which  I 
was  told  by  a  student  who  worked  for  me  they  were 
using  at  Cornell.  It  consists  of  .30  lbs.  each  of  ground 
oats,  cornmeal  and  bran  and  10  lbs.  of  oil  meal.  The 
present  prices  are :  Ground  oats  $2 ;  cornmeal  $1.95 ; 
bran  $1.40;  oil  meal  $2.10  a  hundred.  I  figured  this 
feed  mixed  at  $2  per  hundred,  which  I  thought  was 
no  more  than  .safe,  as  prices  are  likely  to  advance  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  and  I  really  ought  to  make  some 
charge  for  drawing  and  mixing  the  feed.  The  exact 
cost  of  the  mixture,  exclusive  of  labor,  is  $1.78l^  per 
hundred.  A  quart  of  this  feed  weighs  three-quarters 
of  a  pound  and  I  therefore  figured  the  cost  of  this 
ration  at  2i/4  lbs.  for  the  three  quarts,  to  allow  for 
a  slight  wastage,  making  the  cost  of  the  grain  five 
cents  per  day,  which  would  be  $1..50  per  month,  or 
$18  a  year.  I  figured  that  the  manure  would  offset  the 
bedding  and  stable  room,  and  think  this  a  liberal  al¬ 
lowance.  The  cost  of  the  feed  as  above  totals  $46  for 
the  year,  and  I  divided  it  into  eight  months  at  $5  and 
four  months  at  $4.  I  added,  a  dollar  for  labor  during 
the  eight  months,  making  the  charge  .$6  per  month  and 
the  other  four  months  at  .$4  per  month.  This  makes 
the  total  for  the  twm  years  $108,  whereas  $100  is  con¬ 
sidered  around  here  a  high  price  for  a  cow,  and  the 
person  who  wants  me  to  board  the  calf,  says  I  am  way 
off  in  my  figures.  I  think  my  labor  charge  is  much  too 
low,  as  it  was  ba.sed  on  an  estimate  of  10  minutes  per 
day,  which  would  make  five  hours  per  month,  which  at 
20  cent.s,  the  prevailing  rate  here,  figures  $1.  In  ad¬ 
dition  I  have  not  made  any  labor  charge  for  four  months, 
though  of  course  there  would  be  some  labor  in  taking 
care  of  the  calf  during  these  months,  as  it  would  have 
to  be  given  its  grain  the  same  as  during  the  Winter. 
Do  you  think  that  the  grain  ration  is  too  large  for  a 
Guernsey  calf?  Do  you  think  that  a  man  could  pos¬ 
sibly  take  care  of  a  calf,  feeding  it  three  times  daily, 
cleaning  it  off  and  cleaning  its  stable  on  an  average  of 
10  minutes  a  day,  even  when  done  in  connection  with 
the  feeding  of  other  calves?  o.  G,  H. 

The  following  table  taken  from  Bulletin  289  of 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  on  “Raising 


Dairy  Heifers”  shows  item.?  to  be  considered,  and 
with  exception  of  grain  fee^d,  and  labor,  up  to  date 
figures  on  their  costs. 


1st  year 

2d  year 

For  2  years 

Value  at  birth . 

.  ,$5.00 

$5.00 

Cost  of  labor . 

.  6.50 

5.00 

11..50 

Bedding  . 

.  2.00 

2..50 

4. .50 

Service  fees  . 

1..50 

1.50 

Tools,  etc . 

..  1.00 

..50 

1..50 

Housing  . 

.  2.00 

2.00 

4.00 

Interest  and  taxes  (6%). 

.  1.29 

3..39 

4.68 

Total  fixed  charges.  .  .  . 

.  17.79 

14.89 

32.68 

Credit  by  manure . 

.  3.00 

6.00 

9.00 

Net  cost  . 

,  .  14.79 

8.89 

2.3.68 

Feed  . 

.  .  28.5.3 

28.34 

56.32 

Total  . . . 

37.23 

80.00 

However,  this  is  figured  for  every  day  in  the 
year,  and  for  a  late  Fall  calf,  where  pasture  condi¬ 
tions  are  good,  practically  no  labor  is  required  dur¬ 
ing  pasture  season.  The  grain  feed  averages  a  little 
less  than  1.5  cent  per  lb.,  which  is  low  for  this  sea¬ 
son. 

The  following  table  taken  from  the  same  bulle¬ 
tin  shows  the  amount  and  kind  of  feed  fed  to  heif¬ 
ers  during  first  two  years  of  their  life.  These  fig¬ 
ures  are  obtained  by  averaging  requirements  of  29 
Jersey  and  22  Holstein  heifers. 

Feed  Consumed — Pounds. 

Days  Fi.xed 

In  charges  Net 

Milk  Milk  Pas-  Feed  less  total 

W'hole  Skim  Grain  Silage  n.ay  Stover  ture  cost  credit  cost 

457  2.920  1,433  3,887  2,010  2C7  275  ?68.32  $23.68  $80.00 

From  these  figures  it  can  be  seen  that  your  as¬ 
sumption  that  manure  would  pay  for  bedding  and 
housing  was  about  right.  I  should  say  your  figures 
could  be  revised  about  as  follows: 

Expenses  of  keeping  three-months  calf  for  two  years 
to  come : 


Cost  of  labor,  14  mo.,  at  $1 . $14.00 

Service  fee  .  2.00 

Cost  of  pasture  2  seasons,  at  $4 .  8.00 

Cost  of  hay,  2  tons,  at  $12 .  24.00 


Cost  of  grain,  1,500  lbs.  of  grain,  at  2  cents . 30.00 

$78.00 

The  labor  charge  is  about  as  you  figured  it.  An 
additional  sum  of  $2  has  been  added  for  a  service 
fee  to  come  in  on  the  second  year.  Since  this  calf 
is  three  months  old  now,  it  will  not  eat  a  large 
amount  of  hay  this  Winter,  and  should  be  in  shape 


to  go  Dn  to  pasture  next  Summer  without  grain  if 
pasture  is  good.  The  same  thing  is  true  the  sec¬ 
ond  year.  Of  course,  considerably  more  hay  will  be 
consumed  the  second  Winter.  You  have  a  much 
less  expensive  proposition  than  you  would  have  if 
it  was  Spring,  and  you  had  a  Spring  calf  to  keep 
over. 

Two  tons  of  hay  for  the  two  seasons  should  be 
a  liberal  amount;  it  is  noted  in  the  table  from  the 
Ohio  bulletin  that  only  about  a  ton  was  consumed 
during  two  years’  time,  but  in  that  case  a  ton  and 
a  half  of  silage  was  fed.  When  no  silage  is  fed 
more  hay  must  be  fed.  T  think  this  is  the  chief 
discrepancy  in  your  figure.s.  The  grain  I  have  fig¬ 
ured  at  about  two  pounds  per  day  for  two  years. 
This  would  run  something  like  two  pounds  a  day  for 
this  Winter  and  four  pounds  for  next  Winter.  This 
makes  the  total  cost  on  which  you  could  probably 
break  even  $78,  i.e.,  Avhat  it  would  cost  you  if  the 
heifer  was  your  own.  Whatever  so-called  profit  you 
desire  on  the  deal  should  be  added  to  this  amount. 

If  the  breeding  of  this  heifer  is  good,  so  she  is 
pretty  sure  to  develop  into  a  good  cow,  no  mistake 
will  be  made  in  raising  her.  With  present  prices 
for  cows,  it  costs  much  less  to  raise  a  heifer  to 
calving  time  than  it  would  to  buy  the  same  cow  at 
five  to  eight  years  of  age,  and  the  heifer’s  years 
of  usefulness  have  just  begun.  ii.  f.  j. 


The  Game  Laws  and  Carp 

I  read  in  a  recent  issue  that  the  State  fisheries  will 
not  allow  carp  to  be  put  in  public  streams.  Why  is 
this?  Are  they  detrimental  to  other  fish?  We  have 
a  sm.all  i)ond  on  our  place  and  have  a  few  of  both  carp 
and  goldfish,  and  would  remove  the  carp  immediately 
if  they  injure  the  goldfish  or  eat  their  spawn. 

West  Nyack,  N.  Y.  c.  c.  D. 

HE  carp  is  one  of  the  species  which  cannot  be 
lawfully  planted  in  public  \vaters  of  our  State. 
This  is  not  a  new  latv ;  but  has  been  in  effect  for  a 
long  period  of  years.  As  for  the  reason  which 
l)robably  led  predece.ssors  of  the  Conservation  Com¬ 
mission  to  incorporate  this  condition  into  the  law, 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  was.  more  than  any 
other  one  thing,  the  almost  universal  prejudice 
against  the  carp  on  the  part  of  7)eople  of  the  State, 
Avhieh  prejudice  Avas  intensified  by  newspaper  at¬ 
tacks  upon  the  habits  and  food  qualities  of  the 
carp.  It  is  very  generally  admitted  noAV  that  the 
criticisms  of  the  carp  as  a  food  fish  was  A^ery  large¬ 
ly  unfair.  The  fish  has  now  a  Avell  recognized  place 
in  the  markets,  and  Inungs  a  good  price  both  in  a 
smoked  and  fresh  condition — particularly  the 
former.  Large  quantities  of  smoked  carp  are  sold 
in  New  York  city  and  other  great  markets  of  the 
State.  Live  carp  command  a  good  price  in  near¬ 
ly  all  large  cities,  especially  at  certain  times  of 
the  year,  as  for  examph  during  certain  holidays. 

With  regard  to  the  carp  as  a  spawn-eating  fish, 
I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  Avill  destroy  eggs ; 
hut  not  to  any  greater  extent  than  Avill  various 
kinds  of  trout  and  other  highly  esteemed  game  fish¬ 
es.  I  would  not  recommend  the  keeping  of  carp 
and  goldfish  in  the  same  pond.  The  carp,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  should  be  reserved  for  pond  cul¬ 
ture,  and  should  never  huA'e  been  allowed  to  escape 
into  the  open  waters,  except  in  regions  Avhere  there 
are  no  better  fi.sh.  The  original  intention  of  the 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  in  bringing  the  cari) 
from  Germany  Awas  to  give  to  the  people  of  the  coun¬ 
try  a  pond  fish  for  the  farm  Avhich  Avould  furnish 
whole.some  food  in  large  quantities  at  comparatively 
small  expense.  If  this  plan  had  beeTi  adhered  to. 
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there  is  little  doubt  that  the  carp  Avould  be  now 
as  highly  esteemed  in  New  York  State  as  it  is  in 
European  countries,  where  it  has  long  been  the 
object  of  systematic  fish  culture. 

TARLETON  H.  BEAN, 

Fish  Culturist. 

New  York  Conservation  Commission. 


Good  Flint  Corn 

WE  have  often  referred  to  the  flint  corn  grown 
in  NeAA'  England.  Seine  of  the  A'arieties  haA’e 
been  selected  for  a  century  or  more,  and  have  be¬ 
come  fully  adapted  to  the  section  in  Avhich  they 
are  growm.  Some  of  these  varieties  Avill  produce 
a  larger  crop  than  any  other  grain  which  could  be 


Wisconsin  Seed  Corn  With  a  Guarantee.  Fig.  4 


planted  on  the  hard,  hilly  soil  of  New  England.  One 
such  flint  variety  is  pictured  at  Fig  G  and  Mr. 
L.  S.  White  of  Connecticut  thus  .tells  of  it : 

This  eight-rowed  yellow  flint  corn  shown  was  raised 
on  one  square  rod  in  a  field  of  21/2  acres,  measured  and 
husked  by  Henry  Spencer  and  R.  C.  Brown,  the  yield 
being  at  the  rate  of  a  little  over  200  bushehs  of  ears 
to  the  acre.  It  was  grown  on  land  that  was  in  corn  in 
1915,  Avith  a  light  coat  of  manure  in  1916,  planted 
three  feet  each  Avay,  given  good  clean  cultivation  Avith- 
out  commercial  fertilizer.  This  was  the  heaviest  yield¬ 
ing  flint  corn  groAvn  under  ordinary  farm  conditions 
that  I  have  ever  tried  out,  this  being  the  third  year’s 
trial. 


A  Sow  that  Came  Back 

R.  A.  B.  CORNWELL  of  Jefferson  County,  N. 
Y.,  sends  us  the  picture  shoAvn  at  Fig.  5. 
He  says  Avhen  he  first  came  to  his  farm  this  soav 


The  Sow  That  Came  Back.  Fig.  5 

Avas  about  gone,  but  by  feeding  her  properly,  and 
giving  her  good  care  she  has  developed  into  a  very 
profitable  animal ;  but  suppose  we  let  him  tell  the 
story  himself. 

When  I  came  in  possession  of  this  soav  March  1  it 
was  just  a  living  skeleton,  could  hardly  get  up  and 
down,  Avas  so  weak.  I  began  feeding  very  carefully  a 
feAv  ground  oats.  I  also  fed  a  good  condition  poAvder. 
With  a  good  bed  of  straw  and  good  care  she  began  to 
improve  right  along.  The  ration  was  soon  changed  to 
a  mixture  of  ground  oats  and  equal  parts  of  corn  and 
cob  'meal,  together  Avith  a  little  separated  milk  and 
dishAvater.  This  was  continued  >  ntil  Avarm  weather, 
Avhen  she  was  put  out  to  pasture,  and  Avas  fed  noth¬ 
ing  but  wh(>y  from  the  cheese  factory.  8he  Avas  bred 
to  a  good  boar  June  2,  and  on  Sept.  25  had  1,3  nice 
pigs.  I  then  began  to  feed  her  ground  oats  again. 
This  is  not  the  best  feed  for  hogs,  but  I  have  them  and 
mill  feeds  are  very  high.  The  pigs  Avere  Aveaned  Avlum 
six  to  eight  Aveeks  old.  She  Avas  again  bred  Nov.  30, 
and  I  am  looking  for  a  fine  litter  of  pigs  in  the  Spring. 


A  Co-operative  Seed  Organization 

IIROUGH  your  interest  in  cooperative  enter- 
pri.ses  among  farmers  your  readers  may  be 
plea.sed  to  knoAV  of  a  successful  plan  carried  out  in 
Marinette  County,  Wisconsin,  Avbereby  farmers  are 
enabled  to  obtain  purebred  grain  and  grass  seed, 
suited  to  their  locality,  on  a  credit  basis.  The  eu- 
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tire  plan  is  carried  out  through  the  farmers,  Avith 
the  assistance  qf  country  bankers. 

Farmers  wishing  .seed  make  their  application  to 
the  association  during  the  Winter  or  early  .Spring. 
A  board  of  trustees  passes  upon  the  application  to 
determine  whether  it  should  be  accepted,  and  if  it 
is  the  .‘seed  applied  for  is  furnished  at  cost  price, 
plus  a  slight  charge  for  the  expenses  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  and  tran.sportation.  No  payment  doAvn  is 
necessary  at  the  time  the  seed  is  deliA-ered,  although 
the  buyer  may  pay  the  freight  charges  at  that 
time  if  he  AA'ishes.  So  far  as  i)ossible  seed  is  bought 
from  a  farmer  near  the  purchaser  to  fill  any  giA’en 
order.  This  is  done  for  tAvo  good  reasons — first,  to 
keep  slupping  costs  Ioav,  and  second,  because  the 
seed  is  acclimated.  All  seed  is  delivered  Avith  a 
guarantee  of  the  germination  test,  and  the  buyer 
is  required  in  his  contract  to  agree  to  treat  the 
seed  to  i)roA'ent  the  possibility  of  the  spread  of 
plant  life  disease.s. 

Purchasers  give  bankable  security  and  pay  in¬ 
terest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent.  Payment  is  made 
in  all  ordinary  cases  after  harvest — a  long  enough 
time  afterAvnrd.  so  that  the  farmer  has  had  time 
to  1‘ealize  on  his  crop.  IMo.st  purchases  not  running 
into  sums  of  larger  than  .$200  to  .$.300,  it  is  not  a 
difficult  matter  to  give  sufficient  security.  A  note 
signed  by  a  responsible  party  is  sufficient  in  most 
cases. 

Although  it  Avas  late  last  Spring  Avhen  this  plan 
Avas  put  into  effect,  a  business  of  over  .$5,000  Avas 
done  for  the  current  year,  and  indications  ai’e  next 
year  a  business  of  over  $10,000  Avill  be  Avritten.  Not 
only  is  the  plan  an  accommodation  to  farmers  de¬ 
siring  purebred  seed  peculiarly  adapted  to  their 
locality,  for  practically  all  purchases  are  made 
Avithin  the  county,  but  it  is  developing  a  good  home 
market  for  the  purebred  seed  business,  and  a  very 
feAV  years  Avill  shoAV  splendid  results  in  breeding 
up  the  quality  of  grains  and  gras.ses  groAvn  in  the 
county,  and  in  eliminating  disea.ses  peculiar  to  A^a- 
rious  grains  and  grasses. 

This  plan  has  been  of  benefit  especially  to  the 
neAV  settlers  of  IMarinette  County.  From  200  to  300 
families  have  been  moving  on  neAV  lands  in  the 
county  each  year  for  the  past  five  years,  and  of 
course  many  of  them  need  most  of  their  ready  funds 
Avith  AA’hich  to  develop  land  and  put  up  buildings. 
To  be  able  to  get  the  best  grain  and  grass  seed  on 
a  credit  basis  from  their  brother  farmers  is  not 
only  an  accommodation,  but  a  business  iffan  that 
kjiits  the  interest  of  the  neAV  settler  to  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  he  has  taken  up  his  home,  and 
soon  makes  him  an  enthusiastic  groAver  of  purebred 
seed.  Avith  Avhich  to  supply  other  ueAV  settlers. 

NeAV  York  readers  may  be  interested  in  knoAving 
that  Ave  have  a  fair-sized  colony  of  former  NeAV 
York  farmers  here  Avho  settled  on  noAv  lands  in  this 
county  a  feAV  years  ago,  and  are  prospering  and 
gradually  developing  very  good  farms.  Most  of 
them  are  engaged  in  dairy  farming.  ii.  i.  av. 

Marinette,  Wis. 


Curious  Tree  Growths 

OME  of  our  people  are  sending  pictures  of  cur¬ 
ious  groAvths  Avhich  they  have  found  in  the 
Avoods  or  in  orchards.  Rome  of  them  represent 
man’s  Avork  Avith  Nature  and  others  Nature’s  Avork 
alone.  Here  is  one  from  Michigan ; 

I  send  you  the  picture  of  a  curious  growth  in  our 
woods.  It  is  a  birch  tree  growing  on  top  of  a  pine 
.stump.  The  stump  is  three  feet  high  and  about  the 
same  at  the  bottom.  A  birch  seed  sprouted  on  the 
stump,  and  in  groAving  sent  its  roots  down  the  side.s 
of  the  old  stump  into  the  ground  below.  The  birch  is 
about  12  inches  at  its  base.  frank  padelt,  sr. 

Michigan. 


Birch  Tree  Growing  on  Pine  Stump.  Fig.  3 


Good  NewIEngland  Flint  Corn.  Fig.  6 
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The  Car  Shortage :  Order  Early 

I'licro  is  no  doubt  about  the  car  short¬ 
age  and  the  inability  of  manufacturers 
to  vship  goods  as  jtroinptly  as  they  de¬ 
sire.  Whetlier  this  shortage  i.s  legiti¬ 
mate  or  not  is  a  question.  Whei’ever 
we  go  we  see  many  idle  cars  standing 
empty  on  the  side  track.  There  may  be 
some  reasons  for  this  which  we  do  not 
understand,  but  at  any  rate  the  cars  are 
there  out  of  commission.  Wliether  tlie 
railroads  are  resi)onsible  for  the  shortage 
or  not,  it  is  clearly  evident  that  the 
manufacturers  are  having  trouble  in  de¬ 
livering  their  goods  as  promptly  as  they 
would  like  to  do.  There  may  be  an  im¬ 
provement  of  the  situation  during  the 
Spring,  hut  in  any  event  a  farmer  who  is 
wise  will  realize  the  situation  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  got  around  it.  I’lie  best  way 
to  do  that  is  to  order  his,  necdc'd  goods 
as  early  as  possible.  The  manufacturers 
and  dealers  will  ship  in  regular,  order, 
and  the  man  who  gets  in  ahead  now  will 
stand  the  be.st  chance  of  having  his 
goods  sent  early.  Such  things  as  lime, 
fertilizer,  many  kinds  of  seeds,  machin¬ 
ery  .and  similar  goods  should  be  oiah'red 
as  early  as  jiossible.  That  wouhl  give 
the  manufacturers  an  opportunity  to  or¬ 
ganize  their  work  and  mak<*  slrpm-nt 
early  so  as  to  insure  delivery.  A  far¬ 
mer  who  waits  until  the  last  moment  for 
ordering  goods  which  might  w('ll  be  or¬ 
dered  now  is  .sure  to  have  trouble,  for 
the  car  shortage  is  real,  whatever  the 
cause  for  it  may  be.  Our  best  adv’ce  is 
to  order  as  early  as  possible,  and  thus 
get  high  up  on  the  list  for  <iuicker  de¬ 
liveries? 


Rotation  for  Sweet  Potatoes 

Should  sweet  potatoes  1  e  raise  1  on 
shine  ground  continually?  If  so  should  the 
sw<>et  potato  fertilizer  be  used?  w.  S. 

New  .Jersey. 

This  question  is  an  old  one,  and  like 
many  others,  there  is  no  fi.xed  answer. 
Thirty  or  40  years  ago  many  well-in¬ 
formed  sweet  potato  growers  planted 
sweets  on  the  same  ground  year  after 
year.  We  have  one  field  that  produced 
fine  sweets  this  year,  yet  in  my  grand¬ 
father’s  time  that  field  was  planted  in 
sweet  potatoes  for  20  years  in  succession. 
Such  a  practice,  though,  is  not  to  be  rec¬ 
ommended.  It  might  and  often  does  work 
out  all  right  in  a  nevv  territory  with  a 
new  crop,  but  sooner  or  later  trouble  will 
commence.  The  field  mentioned  above 
became  so  infested  with  stem-rot  that  my 
father  found  it  unprofitable  to  plant 
sweets  on  it  more  often  than  once  in  five 
years. 

A  rotation  that  is  safe  for  South  .Ter- 
sey  condtiions  is  one  covering  four  years, 
as  follows ;  First  year,  early  tomatoes  ; 
second  year,  clover  sod  ;  third  year,  corn 
or  cantaloupes ;  fourth  year,  sweet  pota¬ 
toes.  This  can  be  modified  to  suit  local 
conditions  and  other  crops  substituted.  If 
the  ground  is  manured  for  corn  then  only 
fertilizer  is  required  for  the  sweets. 
Sweet  potato  fertilizer  is  valuable,  but 
should  be  used  to  .supplement  the  ma¬ 
nure,  and  not  as  a  substitute  for  it. 

TRUCKEK  JR. 


Cleaning  Maple  Syrup 

Can  you  tell  us  how  to  refine  or  clean 
a  quantity  of  maple  syrup  which  con¬ 
tains  leaves  or  sticks  and  is  not  of  good 
color?  S.  J. 

After  nearly  20  years  in  handling  the 
maple  product  we  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  any  method  by  which  a  nice 
quality  of  maple  sugar  or  syrup  can  be 
obtained  from  poor  quality  goods.  The 
quality  of  the  product  is  determined  by 
the  producer,  and  if  he  is  negligent  in 
his  work  and  makes  poor  quality  we 
know  of  no  method  of  improving  it.  If 
it  is  too  thin  we  can  finish  the  cooking, 
or  if  the  nitre  has  been  left  in  the  syrup 
that  can  be  taken  out,  and  its  mai-ket- 
able  qualities  improved,  but  when  it  is 
dark  and  strong  it  will  remain  so.  We 
secure  our  supplies  in  barrels;  and  we 
secure  good  quality  by  careful  grading 
of  the  goods  received,  and  endeavor  to 
send  to  each  customer  the  quality  wanted. 
There  is  quite  an  extensive  market  for 
the  poor  quality  at  a  low  price,  and  we 
send  the  poor  goods  to  those  who  can 
use  it.  The  poor  quality  syrup  and 


sugar  is  used  by  manufacturers  for  fla¬ 
voring  other  substances.  We  are  aw’are 
that  many  people  have  the  same  opinion 
as  your  correspondent — that  the  poor 
goods  are  renovated  in  some  way  and 
made  of  good  quality — but  so  far  as  our 
information  and  experience  goes  this 
view  is  an  error.  v.  i.  spear. 

Vermont. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 


APPLE.S  IX  BETTER  PEMAXn  A.XD  CHOICE 

FRUIT  .SELLING  HIGHER, 

Steady  improvement  is  shown  in  the 
apple  market  as  compared  with  a  few 
weeks  ago.  The  Winter  weather  has 
cliecked  supply,  while  demand  is  fairly 
active,  especially  for  the  best  grade.s.  and 
juices  are  higher  on  some  descrijitions. 
Said  Hall  &  Cole:  “Demand  is  better  and 
nut  much  excejft  box  ai)ples  are  coming 
in.  'J'hese  bring  10  to  50c  more  than  the 
sanie  apples  would  have  brought  a  month 
ago.  ranging  from  75c  to  .$1.25,  some  a 
little  more.  Some  fancy  Baldwins  sell 
at  $5  ])er  barrel  and  from  that  down  to 
$1.50  for  poor  stuff.  We  feel  sure  the 
ai)ple  market  will  work  out  all  right  if 
sjjace  can  be  had  for  exi>ort.  The  un¬ 
certainty  in  that  direction  is  the  worst 
feature.  A  few  thousand  barrels  reject¬ 
ed  and  thrown  on  the  local  market  would 
weaken  it  and  recovery  would  take  time.” 
The  high  nets  from  export  have  attract¬ 
ed  notice  in  the  market  district.  An¬ 
other  firm  tells  of  a  shipment  of.  wind¬ 
fall  Baldwins  that  netted  $5  per  bbl. 
clear,  and  many  nets  above  $4  are  re- 
imrted,  but  the  exjmrt  trade  is  considered 
risky  because  of  the  ocean  freight  situa¬ 
tion.  Said  W.  W.  Benjamin :  “Demand 
is  good  and  receipts  light.  We  quote 
Baldwins,  A-grade,  $4 ;  B-grade  $2.75 
to  $8.25.  Most  Greenings  are  poor  but 
good  ones  bring  ,$3  to  $4.  Tolman 
Sweets,  .$2.50.  Box  api)les  75c  to  $1.25 
for  Baldwins,  and  we  have  sold  some  as 
high  as  $1.75.  If  a  man  brings  in  a 
truck  load  of  really  choice  Baldwins, 
large,  clean  and  good  color,  he  can  de- 
])end  on  $1.25  per  box  anywhere.  Such 
apples  should  be  full,  carefully  packed 
and  in  new  boxes.” 

APPLES  AT  AUCTION, 

Auction  .sales  of  native  apples  have 
been  rather  few  and  scattering.  Said 
Geo.  S.  Scott,  a  well  known  selling 
agent :  “I  do  not  think  the  auction  plan 
has  had  a  fair  chance  this  year,  becau.se 
everybody  w'anted  to  export  apjdes.  Now 
that  'the  pinch  has  come  on  steamer 
space,  they  are  trying  the  auction  plan. 
Harris,  auctioneers,  sold  a  Maine  Ciirload 
Dec!  26.  about  200  bbls.  at  a  range  for 
No.  1  Baldwins  $8.S()  to  $4.10  and  for 
No.  2’s  $1.50  to  .$2.50.  Spies  sold  from 
$1.45  to  $8.35.  Greenings  all  showed 
decay,  $1.60  to  $2.05.  A  few  Kings 
brought  $8.85.  Some  wormy  Baldwins 
sold  at  $2.  It  was  a  kind  of  coojierative 
shii)ment  with  several  owners,  and  some 
had  almost  anything  they  could  get  into 
a  barrel  and  hammer  in,  but  they  brought 
what  they  were  worth.  The  principal 
shipi)er  says  he  is  well  satisfied.  I  notice 
those  who  sell  at  auction  have  tried  it 
again  the  second  and  third  time.  If  car¬ 
loads  of  good  and  uniform  fruit  could 
be  got  together  they  would  do  well.” 

CRANBERRIES  SELL  SLOWLY. 

IVliile  apples  are  doing  better,  cran¬ 
berries  show  no  improvement  but  are 
selling  slowly  at  $1  below  early  prices, 
$6  to  $7  being  the  general  range.  Said 
a  leading  Faneuil  Hall  commi.ssion  man  : 
“The  market  is  at  a  standstill.  There 
is  a  connection  between  turkeys  and 
cranberries.  At  Thanksgiving  a  part  of 
the  public  concluded  that  turkeys  were 
high  and  wouldn’t  buy  them,  and  that 
included  cranberries.  Stock  has  accumu¬ 
lated  and  the  jtrice  weakened  until  it  has 
reached  a  point  where  it  will  take  weeks 
to  recover.  Apples  and  cranberries  often 
move  together,  but  this  year  apples 
started  low  and  people  kept  on  using 
them,  while  cranberries  started  high  and 
the  i>ublic  hesitated.  That  and  the  tur¬ 
key  price  is  what  ails  the  cranberry  mar¬ 
ket.”  There  are  a  few  pears,  the  good 
ones  mostly  from  storage.  Fancy  Bose 
bring  $5  or  more  per  box.  At  the  other 
extreme  are  native  Kieffer  at  $1.50  to 
$2.50  per  bbl.  IMost  of  them  are  black 
skinned  from  bruises.  Because  this  firm 
fleshed  kind  Avill  stand  rough  handling 
without  decay,  it  is  often  moved  in  bags 
or  thrown  about  in  picking  and  p.acking, 
but  the  result  shows  later.  Frost,  if 
heavy,  also  darkens  the  skin. 

POTATOES  HIGHER. 

The  demand  is  reported  good  for  Maine 
stock,  and  with  receijits  limited  by  weath¬ 
er  and  scarcity  of  freight  cars,  the  mar¬ 
ket  has  tended  upward.  Said  the  Bos- 
tou_  agents  of  the  Farmers’  Union  of 
Maine :  “Ai'oostook  potatoes  are  $8.50 
per  120-lb.  bag  at  the  yards.  Maine 
.shippers  ask  $1.65  to  $1.70  per  bu.  de¬ 
livered  in  Boston.  There  is  some  de- 
( Continued  on  i>age  10.) 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it,” — Adv. 


loneys  Fruit  and 
^Ornamental 


Y/  Grown  in  our  upland  nurseries  (the  largest  in  New  York  State),  fresh 
i/jL-  (Jug,  free  from  disease,  propagated  from  bearing  trees  of  known  merit. 
Our  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Cherry,  Plum,  Quince,  Small  Fruits 
and  Ornamentals  are  sold  to  you  direct  at  cost  plus  one  profit 
only.  33  years  of  active  nursery  experience  is  back  of  every 
tree — we  grow  our  own  stock  and  know  we  are  sending  just 
what  you  order.  Read  the  absolute  guarantee  in  our  Free 
Catalogue;  it  shows  we  recognize  our  responsibility  to  the  man 
who  plants. 

J.  H.  O’Dell,  Cannelton,  Ind.,  a  well-known  authority  says:  “Maloney 
Quality  Plus  Maloney  Personal  Service  is  the  best  tree  insurance  any  man 
can  have  -  whether  he  wants  ten  or  ten  thousand  trees’’ — Small  or  large 
orders  Eetthesameattention.lt  will  pay  youtosend  for  our  free  Whole¬ 
sale  Catalogue  with  colored  illustrations— it  containsvaluable  informa¬ 
tion  on  Fruit  and  Shrubs  and  saves  you  money;  write  today.  A  Folder. 

“How  to  Care  for  Trees,  Shrubs,  Etc.,”  sent  free  with  catalog. 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO.,  39  East  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Dansville’ a  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries 

Visit  our  iOO-acre  nurseiHes 


THE  BIGGEST  FRUIT  PROFITS 

go  to  growers  who  have  learned  that  quality 
counts  more  than  price  in  buying  fruit  trees. 

Don’t  be  misled  by  absurdly  low 
prices.  Isn’t  it  safer  to  deal  with  an 
old-established  nursery,  known  for 
honest  dealings  and  honest  goods? 

Think  about  it,  Mr,  Grower, 

Our  Catalog  Y  is  ready.  Sent  free. 

ELLW ANGER  &  BARRY  ESTABi,isHED-ia40 

Mt.  Hope  Nurseries  Rochester,  N.Y. 


TREES 


APPLE 

PEACH 

PEAR 


Fnilt  trees  and  plants  of  all  kinds.  Reliable,  true  to  name 
stock  at  reasonable  prices.  Catalogue  free;  also  booklet, 
‘■How  to  Plant  Trees,”  j£  you  ask  for  it  and  mention  this 
paper. 

The 
Box  8 


Barnes  Brothers  Nursery  Company 

Yalesville,  Conn. 


KELLY’S  TREES 

are  all  high-grade,  well-rooted,  ma¬ 
ture  and  hcaltJiy.  Our  guarantee  of 
p-uc-to-naine  and  free  from  disease 
is  more  than  a  more  phrase.  It  is 
a  tangible  as.set  for  every  fruit  grow¬ 
er.  It  is  the  jiorsoual  guarantoe  of 
the  five  Kelly  Brothers. 

Our  liaiidsonie  1917  Catalog  goes 
into  detiiil.  W rite  for  a  free  copy 

KELLY  BROS.  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES 

61  Main  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

You’ll  never  regret  planting  Kelly  Trees 


^Bi^Searets 


The  four  bed-rock  foundation  Secrets  of  Fruit  Fortune 
are  now  set  down,  for  the  first  time,  in  Stark  Bro's  brand- 
new  idea  in  Fruit  Books.  You  can  learn  these  four  big  secrets 
FREE  by  sending  your  name  and  address  on  a  post  card.  Send 
today.  Take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  NOW  to  get  this 
^  library  of  fruit  learning — 4-colors,  just  off  the  press — to  find  out 
exactly  how  orchardists  have  grown  rich — how  they  get  $12  a 
barrel  for  apples — $2.70  a  crate  for  peaches — how  they  made  money 
from  spare  land.  Send  for  this  definite,  systematic  knowledge  on 
how  you  can  make  fruit  growing  pay  big,  today. 

J.  H.  Hale  Peach  Trees,  1  Oc 

special  offer  to  readers  of  the  Rural  New 
Yorker.  STARK  BRO’S  handsorne,  well 
rooted_2-foot  trees, ^packed  and  delivered 
F.  O..B.  Louisiana,  Mo.,  at  10c  each. 

This  special  offer  good  only  when  trees 
are  purchased  in  bundles  of  ten,  and 
this  ad  is  sent  with  order. 

FREE  FREIGHT  to  you  brings  our 
famous  nurseries  as  near  to  you 
as  your  railway  station. 

The  new  book  also  tells  you  how  to  get 
FREE  Landscaping  Plans  drawn  by  ex¬ 
perts  to  your  order,  and  describes  Orna¬ 
mentals  which  will  increase  your  prop¬ 
erty  value  in  dollars  as  well  as  in  liv¬ 
ableness.  Send  for  this  Fruit  Book  and 
Catalogue  with  its  hundreds  of  life-size 
photos,  rich  natural  color  plates.  We’ll 
gladly  send  it  FREE.  Write  NOW. 

Good  Salesmen  Wanted — Write. 

STARK  BRO’S 

Remember  the  name  of  the  town 
LOUISIANA,  MO.  BOX  1231 
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^Vatch  of  Railroad  Accuracy’* 


What  do  you  use  a  watch  for? 

To  tell  time,  isn’t  it?  Not  the  wrong  time,  but  the 
right  time.  Railroad  men  must  have  time  that  is  cor¬ 
rect  to  the  fraction  of  a  minute.  Does  it  mean  any¬ 
thing  to  you,  then,  when  we  tell  you  that  the  majority 
of  railroad  engineers  and  conductors  in  America  carry 
Hamilton  Watches?  Isn’t  that  proof  that  the  Hamilton 
is  the  watch  for  you?  You  can  buy  a  Hamilton  move¬ 
ment  alone  to  fit  your  present  watch  case  for  $12.25 
($13.00  in  Canada)  and  up.  Cased  Hamiltons  sell  for 
$25.00,  $28.00,  $32.50,  $40.00,  and  so  on  up  to  $150.00 
for  the  Hamilton  Masterpiece  in  18k  gold  case.  And 
all  Hamilton  Watches  have  accuracy  and  durability 

W rite  for  Hamilton  Watch  Book 
** The  Timekeeper” 

Read  the  story  of  the  Hamilton  Watch  and  learn  what 
things  to  look  for  in  buying  a  watch.  “The  Timekeeper” 


Engineer  John 
Kryselmier  of  the 


New  England  Notes 


Storing  Grain 

How  long  would  it  be  safe  to  keep 
wheat?  Would  a  house  that  is  dry  and 
rat-proof  be  all  that  is  necessary,  or 
would  there  need  to  be  ventilation  in  it? 
What  is  the  difference  between  white 
wheat  and  red  in  feed  value  for  hens? 

I'pton.  Mass.  S.  F. 

Wheat  that  is  wtU  cleaned,  drj'  and 
sound  may  be  stored  for  many  years  for 
feeding  purposes.  It  does  not  need  special 
provision  for  ventilation,  as  corn  does. 
An  outbuilding  or  a  room  in  the  barn 
will  do  if  you  can  keep  out  rats  and 
mice.  P'ine  wire  netting  under  the  floor 
and  over  the  sides  and  windows  is  the 
cheapest  plan.  Have  a  tight  door  and 
keep  it  shut.  Wheats  vary  according  to 
variety,  season  when  grown  and  climate. 
As  a  cla.ss  the  Spring  -wheats  are  a  little 
richer  in  protein,  about  one  per  cent.,  and 
a  little  poorer  in  starch.  Hard,  red 
Northern  Spring  -w’heat  is  apt  to  be 
richer  than  the  soft  white  Winter 
wheats,  but  varieties  in  either  color  vary 
considerably  among  themselves.  In  both 
Spring  and  Winter  wheats  the  protein 
may  range  from  eight  to  16  per  cent.,  but 
commercial  lots  would  average  about  12.5 
for  Spring  and  about  11. S  for  Winter. 
IMedium-sized,  well-formed  kernels  usually 
are  richer  in  protein  than  the  large,  round 
kernels.  G.  B.  F. 

Cement  Drain  Tile  in  New  England 

We  have  made  concrete  tile  here  at 
the  college  experiment  station,  and  had 
samples  e.xposed  to  the  weather  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  (lur  experience  shows  that 
clean  sand  should  be  used.  A  mixture 
of  one  part  of  cement  to  2^  or  three 
parts  of  sand  is  best  for  the  production 
of  high-grade  tile.  The  mixture  must  be 
made  very  carefully,  as  any  inequality  in 
the  mixture  makes  a  flaw  in  the  thin 
wall  of  the  tile,  and  a  conseqoent  fail¬ 
ure.  AVe  found,  also,  that  in  order  to 
make  a  firm  high-grade  tile  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  the  freshly-made  tile  moist 
for  three  to  four  days,  so  that  the  con¬ 
crete  would  make  a  satisfactory  set. 

The  expense  of  manufacturing  con¬ 
crete  tile,  using  a  one  to  three  mixture 
and  paying  current  rates  for  labor,  ce¬ 
ment  and  sand,  showed  us  that  very  little 
was  to  be  gained  in  price  per  thousand 
feet  as  compared  with  the  standard  clay 
tile.  How(‘vei’,  in  cases  where  high-grade 
sand  was  found  close  to  the  farm,  where 
there  was  an  opportunity  to  utilize  help 
which  would  otherwise  be  short  of  a  job, 
and  where  there  were  facilities  for  stor¬ 
ing  and  keeping  the  tile  moi.st.  then  there 
was  a  possibility  that  the  manufacture  of 
the  tile  would  be  desirable  and  even  pro¬ 
fitable. 

For  general  conditions,  however,  the 
danger  of  inferior  quality  due  to  poor 
mixing,  dirty  sand  or  improper  curing 
are  so  great  that  we  do  not  make  a 
practice  of  recommending  farmers  to 
make  concrete  tile.  As  to  the  quality 
and  durability  of  the  tile,  so  far  as  we 
can  find  when  well  made  they  are  as  dur¬ 
able  as  the  clay  tile.  Reports  from  West¬ 
ern  and  Central  Western  States  have 
shown  that  concrete  tile  occasionally 
break  down  in  presence  of  an  excess  of 
alkali  or  in  presence  of  an  excess  of 
acid,  as  in  a  muck  swamp.  This  sub¬ 
ject  does  not  seem  to  be  settled  yet,  but 
appai'ently  it  is  due  as  much  to  the  in¬ 
ferior  manufacture  of  the  tile  as  it  is 
due  to  the  decomposing  action  of  the  al¬ 
kali  or  the  acid.  I  believe  that  for  this 
State  and  for  New  England  in  general,  not 
trouble  would  come  from  their  use. 

R.  T.  BURDICK. 
University  of  Vermont. 


miles  west.  He  worked  for  somebody  else 
until  he  had  a  little  money,  but  not  much. 
He  went  in  on  credit  and  kept  putting  up 
more  greenhouses,  and  is  putting  up  some 
of  the  very  best  ones  in  the  district  now. 
He  is  a  hustler;  works  fast  and  does  a 
whole  lot  in  quick  time  and  then  drops  it. 
He  says  he  isn’t  working  because  he  likes 
the  business,  but  because  he  likes  the 
money;  doesn’t  care  to  read  or  study  any¬ 
thing  but  trade  papers,  and  no  business 
for  him  after  working  hours.  When  the 
work  is  done,  he  says,  he  wants  to  be 
done  with  it,  and  do  as  he  pleases.  He 
would  do  as  well  in  any  business  because 
he  is  a  business  man.  first  and  last. 

“His  neighbor,  the  third  man  of  the 
group,  is  fond  of  saying  that  he  and  his 
three  brothers  ‘started  with  $150  capital 
and  a  good  mother.’  The  group  located 
first  on  rented  land  35  years  ago.  It  was 
wanted  for  building  purposes,  and  he 
lameiats  his  lack  of  nerve  to  buy  the  laud, 
which  was  offered  him  on  credit  and 
which  reached  high  values  in  onlv  a  few 
years’  time.  But  to  the  brothers  it  looked 
like  rputting  our  heads  in  a  noose,’  and 
Uiey  moved  out  a  few  miles.  Soon, 
profiting  by  experience,  thev  bought  land 
here  and  have  gradually  paid  for  it  out  of 
the  crops.  They  claim  now  to  own  one- 
twentieth  of  the  town’s  area,  and  things 
are  still  coming  their  way.  The  propertv 
IS  assessed  for  $140,000,  and  is  worth 
more,  but  they  are  doing  well  from  the 
business  and  do  not  care  to  sell.  He  is  a 
fine  man.  and  .a  good  citizen,  a  reader,  a 
peat  friend  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  interested 
in  good  causes,  and  taking  everything  in  a 
moderate  way.  He  made  his  living  from 
the  business  and  his  fortune  mostlv  from 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  his  land.'  Here 
are  three  men,  and  all  getting  the  same 
pneral  business  success  in  different  ways. 
The  everlasting  worker,  the  hustler  and 
the  man  who  planned  for  the  future. 
Take  your  choice.  We  have  other  kinds. 

_ G.  B.  F. 

Electric  Motor  on  a  Connecticut  Farm 

I  liave  just  read  your  article  on  page 
11.).)  regarding  codiierative  thrashing  in 
Kansas  with  an  electric  motor  and  in  it 
I  notice  you  say  that  they  have  the 
only’  electric  thrashing  outfit  in  the 
I  nited  States.  This  is  going  a  little  too 
far,  for  we  h.ave  a  farmer  here  in  town. 
.Joseph  Hanover,  who  has  used  a  motor 
for  running  his  milking  machine  for  sev- 
ei*al  years.  Then  he  bought  .a  large  elec¬ 
tric  motor  last  M'inter  with  which  he 
sawed  his  wood,  and  this  Fall  he  thrashed 
his  oats,  about  1.200  bushels,  and  is  now 
filling  his  two  silos  with  the  same  motor. 
By  using  insulated  cable  he  can  move 
around  the  place  from  one  job  to  another, 
and  he  .says  he  would  not  go  back  to  the 
gas  motor  for  anything.  It  is  the  best 
power  I  have  seen,  clean,  noiseless  and 
reliable.  I  am  writing  you  this  because 
T  thought  you  would  bo  intorostod  in 
what  we  are  doing  up  in  Connecticut. 
He  are  not  so  far  behind  Kansas  after 
a”-  G.  B.  yi. 

Salisbury,  Conn. 


Three  Self-made  Market  Growers 

“Yes,”  said  a  veteran  gardener  of  the 
Boston  market  growing  district  at  a  re¬ 
cent  gardeners’  rally,  “a  good  many  of 
the  gardeners  started  where  their  fathers 
left  off.  The  farm,  and  a  lot  of  capital 
and  experience,  were  theirs  at  the  begin¬ 
ning.  They  went  right  along  on  those 
foundations  and  built  up  a  big  business, 
and  maybe  a  fortune.  But  we  have 
plenty  of  self-made  men.  almost  any  kind 
you  want.  See  those  three  over  there  in 
a  group ;  each  one  started  with  nothing 
and  went  at  the  business  in  a  different 
way. 

“One  man  has  a  fruit  and  vegetable 
farm  with  some  glass  located  about  25 
miles  to  the  north  of  Boston.  He  was  a 
rtreet  car  conductor  with  no  experience 
in  gardening  and  mighty  little  capital. 
The  neighbors  say  he  made  a  go  of  it  by 
being  always  on  the  job.  He  would  watch 
his  crops  every  minute,  and  if  a  cloud 
passed  over  he  would  go  in  and  regulate 
the  heat.  He  never  took  a  vacation,  but 
studied  and  worked  over  the  business  like 
he  -wmuld  a  game.  He  made  his  money  by 
looking  after  the  little  points.  Not  ii 
hustler,  but  always  doing  something  and 
not  making  too  many  big  mistakes.  Even 
now,  he  does  not  seem  to  think  anything 
but  vegetables  and  fruit. 

“The  second  man  lives  only  a  few 


This  .season,  on  an  average,  ha.s  been 
a  trying  one  for  the  farmers  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  Maine.  The  Spring  was  wet, 
cold  and  backward,  and  did  not  give  the 
farmer  a  fair  chance  to  plant  their 
crops  in  time  to  produce,  due  to  the  wet 
land.  Hay  crop  was  very  good,  about 
double  previous  years.  The  average  of 
potatoes  planted  was  about  one-third 
less  than  bust  season,  and  some  rot  re¬ 
duced  the  crop  somewhat.  Farmers  .sold 
at  digging  time  $1  per  bu.,  also  some  at 
V  digging  they  sold  as  high 

as  $1.70  per  bu.  Dairying  is  about  the 
same  as  in  previous  years,  a  little  on  the 
decline,  due  to  the  high  cost  of  grain  and 
a  very  light  hay  crop,  season  of  1915. 
Apple  crop  short,  about  20  per  cent,  of 
previous  years.  This  is  a  good  orchard 
center;  large  crops  are  seen  in  good  sea¬ 
sons.  Expert  _  McIntosh  apple  raisers 
can  be  found  in  this  county.  Spraying 
is  carried  on  extensively.  Average  price 
early  in  the  season  $1.50  per  bbl.  Small 
fruits  were  light,  but  good  prices  were 
obtained,  which  offset  the  small  yield. 
Poultry  raisers  have  been  on  the  profit¬ 
able  side ;  good  prices  for  eggs  and  live 
and  dressed  poultry  have  been  obtained 
all  season.  Not  much  sheep  raising  done 
here,  quite  a  large  number  of  farmers 
are  speaking  of  going  into  that  branch 
of  work  in  the  near  future.  Not  much 
he.avy  horse  raising  done  here;  could  be 
made  a  profitable  part  of  the  farm  in¬ 
dustry.  Factory  corn  did  well,  less  yield 
than  in  previous  years.  Hav,  loose.'  $16 
PPr  Ion ;  pressed  $18  per  ton ;  potatoes 

:  but¬ 
ter  36c  pcT^  lb. ;  fowls  l.Sc  lb. ;  chick¬ 
ens  20  to  2.5c  lb. ;  hogs,  dressed.  12c  per 
lb.;  lard  per  lb.  Onions  $5  per 

bag;  .squash  2c  per  lb.;  beets  114c  lb.  ; 
cabbage  114c  per  lb. ;  oats  6714c  'for  32 
lbs. ;  pea  beans  $7 ;  yellow  eves  $7. 

Knox  Co.,  Me.  'w.  ir.  b. 

Grade  milch  cows  to  freshen  in  Spring 
$50;  fresh,  or  due  in  10  days.  .$75  to 
$110;  two-year-olds,  to  freshen  in 
Spring,  $40  to  $60;  yearlings  $25  to  $30; 
calves  $12  to  $25.  Butter,  dairv.  40c ; 
creamery  43c;  cheese  2.3c;  eggs  50c;  po¬ 
tatoes  $2  bu. ;  onions  $2.40  bu. ;  apples 
$3.50  bbl.;  hay  .$9  to  $14;  straw,  loose. 
$5 :  oats  64o  bn. ;  corn  $2.50  per  lOo! 

Copenhagen,  N.  Y.  r.  a.  rors. 


R.  R.  He  has  car¬ 
ried  a  Hamilton 
Watch  for  11 
years  with  per- 
_  feet  satisfaction. 


pictures  and  describes  all  the  various  Hamilton  Models. 

HAMILTON  WATCH  COMPANY 

Dept*  69  Lancatter*  Pennsylvania 


Edwards  Tightcote”  Galvanized  Roofing  can  bo 
pent,  twisted  or  struck  by  lightning,  and  galvaniz¬ 
ing  will  not  crack  or  flake.  Bend  it  or  hammer  it, 
you  can’t  loosen  or  scale  galvanizing.  This  means  an 
everlasting  galvanized  roofing  that  will  last  as  long 
as  the  building. 

^^REO”  Metal  Shingles 

are  rust-proof— edges  as  well  as  sides.  One  man  can 
lay  them.  They  interlock;  cannot  come  off.  Nail 
holes  are  all  covered — no  chance  for  rusk.  Forever 
wind  and  weather  proof.  Hammer  and  nails  only 

tools  needed.  We 

Guarantee 

Edwards  "Tight- 
cote”  Galvanized 
Roofing  is  the  long¬ 
est  bved,  safest, 
best  roofing  in  the 
world.  Fire  and 
Lightning-  Proof. 
Costs  less  to  use 
than  wood  shingles 
or  anyother  roofing. 

FreightPaid 

We  sell  direct  to  yoo 
and  save  you  all  in. 
between  dealers* 
profits.  We  cannot 
quote  prices  here. 


Garage  $69-50 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready 
Made,  Fire-Proof,  Steel 
Garage.  Set  np  any  place. 
A  postal  card  will  bring 
you  our  illustrated  catalog. 
Send  for  it. 


Send  for  Free  Roofing  Book 

It  will  prove  to  you  that  our  ^ 

prices  are  lowest  ever  made  for 
WorId*s  Best  Roofing.  Postal  card 

hnniFR  Somwloo  nmrl 


NAKEHSMCnra 

Concreting  In  Yopr  Section 


You  can  easily  earn  $8  to  *20  a  day  with  a  Shel- 
,  don  Batch  Mixer.Our  customers  are  doing  it  right) 
now.  The  jobs  go  to  the  man  with  a  Sheldon  Mixer 
'every  time.  Saves  labor  of  1  to  1  men,  according  to 
size  of  job.  Or,  if  you  buy  machine  for  your  own  use, 
'  you  can  make  many  times  its  cost  in  a  season  by 
'  renting  it  to  your  neighbors. 

Build  Your  Own  Silo,  Tanks,  Troughs, 
Floors,  Foundations,  Buildings,  Etc. 

Out  of  concrete  with  a  Sheldon  Batch  Mixer.  The  ideal 
machine  for  farm  use.  Built  by  a  farmer  for  farmers- 
Will  puy  for  itself  on  first  small  job.  Beats  hand  mix¬ 
ing  a  mile*  And,  it^s  a  lot  cheaper  too.  Takes  the  back¬ 
ache  out  of  concrete.  Makes  possiblo  those  many  siuall 
\  improvements  on  the  farm;you  wouldn't  do  without 
\it.  Improvemeats  that  eavo  time,  labor  and  money  and  add  many 
^dollars  to  the  valuo  of  your  land.  Just  the  machine  you  need. 

ikeYour  Own  Concrete  Mixer. 

At  a  cost  so  low  you  can  not  afford  to 
mix  concrete  by  the  shovel  method. 
Along  with  our  iron  parts  we  send 
Free  Plans  and  permitfor  making 
your  own  machine.  Or,  we  will  sell 
you  the  compiete  machine.  Two  styles, 
nand  or  ^wcr.  Will  mix  2  1-2  cu.  ft.  a 
minute.  Keeps  1  to,  6,  men  busy,  ilaa 
chain  drive,  self-tilting  dump,  easily 
moved.and  all  parts  gruaranteea.  Doea 
work  equal  to  $400  machines, costs  lesa 
than  1-10  aa  much.  No  other  machino 
like  it.  Patented. 

Write  For  FREE  Catalos 
and  Special  Offer 

Shows  our  full  fine. Sold  direct  toy< 


sfrong  ^^arantee. 


_ _  ou  on 

_ ,  backed  by8()  daya 

trial  /Ten  men  wanted  in  every  county 
right  now  to  accept  our 
which  will  help  yousecure  a  mafmina 
at  little  or  no  cost.  Write  us  today 
for  catalog  and  particulars  of  otler, 
SHELDON  MFG.  CO. 
Box  f  B75  Nohjiwka,  Nob. 


_ 

up"^i;/^heldonDaichMixer 


Mr.  Edison’s  ph" 


brings  Free  Samples.  Prices  and 
Roofing  Book  No.  173 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO.. 

123-173  Pike  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

Ws  Ire  Largest  Manufacturers  af 
Sheet  Metal  Products  in  the  World. 


Samples  & 
Roofing  Book 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 


r.andseape  Gardening,  Parsons .  2.00 

I.awn  Making,  Barron .  l.io 

Fertilizers  and  Crops,  Van  Slyke _ 2.50 

Weeds  of  Farm  and  Garden,  Panimel  1.50 

Book  of  Wheat.  Dondlinger .  2.00 

Buceessfiil  P'rnit  Culture.  Maynard..  I'oo 
Irrigation  and  Drainage.  King....  liso 

.Study  of  Corn.  Shoesmith .  so 

The  Soil,  King . ;  jIIq 

THE  RITRAL  NEW-YORKER 
k33  W,  30th  St.,  Now  York  City 


after 

Free  Trial 


Yes,  you  may  keep 
this  new  Edison^ 

Thomas  A.  EMison’s 
^eat  phonograph  with  the 
diamond  stylus— and  your  choice 
of  records,  too,  for  only  $1.  Pay  the 
balance  at  rate  of  only  a  few  cents  a  day.  Try  the  New  Edlsoo 
m  your  ov'n  home  before  you  decide  to  buy.  Send  no  monev 
down.  Entertain  your  friends  with  your  tevorita  records. 
New  Edison  Book,  Send  your 
name  and  address  for  our  new  book  and 
pictures  of  the  New  Edison  phonosraphs.  No  obliffations, 
'*  BABSON,  Edison  Bhonogra^h  Jhatrihutoro 


F.  K. 

4781  Edlsofi  Block, 


Chlcafojlllaof* 


iViitiiiiiiiMiinniniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHtiiiiiuiiniimiiimimiiimiiiiimiiiim-i 

Send  for  our  12- Page  Reward  List  | 

I  showing  upwards  of  300  articles  I 

I  given  for  securing  subscriptions  to  i 

I  TSVic  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  I 

I  Address.  Department  “  M"  I 

I  333  W.  30th  Street,  Nezv  York  City  I 

. . . . . 
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IShe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  6,  1917. 


a  reliable  iriiicle  of  fruits  and  ornamentals. 
It  tells  what  to  plant  in  your  locality,  arid 
how  to  trim  and  spray.  Describes  a  wide 
variety  of  apples,  pt^rches,  pears,  cherries 
and  small  fruits.  Also  full  of  helpful  sug¬ 
gestions  for  beautifying  your  grounds. 

Just  write  a  postal  for  a  free  copy. 
Woodlawn  Nurseries,  Allen  L.  Wood,  Prop. 

897  Garson  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PLANT  NI^T  TREES 

REED’S 

GRAFTED,  HARDY 

NORTHERN  PECANS 
and  ENGLISH  WALNUTS 

Grafted  on  Black  Walnut  are  Reliable 

Beautiful  Shade  Trees.  Prolific  Bearers 

24  Page  Illustrated  Special  Xut  Catalogue 
on  request.  Latest  ]  nformation.  Pioneers 
in  Xut  Growing.  Endorsed  by  Leading 
Experiment  Stations  and  Department  of 
Agriculture-  (Established  1891) 

VINCENNES  NURSERIES,  Drawer  299,  Vincennes,  Indiana,  U.S.A 


WETD/^DmUCHiira  SS  Hardy 
V  tlWVlt%E.tn9Te8ted Varieties 

All  bardjp  Tigorons  and  well  rooteda  We  eblp  ererywlieret 
Write  fur  free  Evergreen  book  and  60  Great  Eargaln  eheet. 

D.  HILL  NURSERY  CO..  Box  2121 .  Dundae,  IIL 


SWEET 

CLOVER 


Builds  Worn  Out  Soil.  Has 

hiRher  protein  content  than  alfalfa. 
Write  for  prices  and  information. 

£.  Barton,  Box  29,  Falmontb,  Ky. 


This  Year  Plant  the  New 

Rochester  Peach 

Begins  to  bear  fruit  after  one  yeai — heavily  the 
second  year.  Tree  so  strong  and  hardy  to  produce 
heavy  crop  after  a  16-below  zero  freeze. 

Bears  10  Days  Earlier  Than  Crawford 

or  other  yellow  frcc-stonc  varieties  and  fruit  is 
large  and  handsome.  That's  why  in  Rochester 
market  last  summer,  the  Rochester  Peach 

Sold  for  $1.00  a  Basket  with  next 
best  variety  at  60  cents  and  others 
as  Low  as  15  cents 

Exceptionally  prolific”in  quantity  of  fruit  that’s 
juicy,  sweet,  and  fine  for  caoning. 

Write  us  today  about  Rochester  Peach.  Don’t 
plant  a  peach  until  you  get  complete  story  in  our 
catalog  which  lists  everything  for  orchard  and 
garden.  Send  in  your  name  and  address  today. 

L.  W.  HALL  COMPANY,  Inc. 

503  Cutler  Bldg.  •  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Buy  Trees  Direct 

Save  agents’  profits  by  sending  for  our 
free  Trade  List.  It  is  full  of  wonderful 
bargains  for  large  and 
small  buyers  and  con¬ 
tains  25  Family  Fruit 
Collections.  No  frills  or 
decorations,  just  plain 
bargains.  We  pay  express 
or  freight  charges  right 
to  your  station.  Never 
a  dissatisfied  customer. 

WM.  P.  RUPERT  &  SON 

Box  20  Seneca,  N.  Y. 


Millions  of  Fruit  Trees 

otMf'viliriaf  Everyone  genuine  Harrison-grown, 
||RQi!^^yl|V  robust,  healthy,  true-to-name  and 
budded  from  bearing  orchards. 
Backed  by  more  than  , 

25  years'  fruit-growing  and 
Bnrsery  •xpcricnce,  Apples,  peaches, 
pears,  plums,  cherries  and  small  fruits. 

Also  lull  line  of  ornamentals.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  1917  Fruit  Guide— /rce,  **  Largest 
vrowers  of  fruit  trees  in  the  world. 

Harriwat’  Nuneriei,  Box  14  Berlin,  Md. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


lx  Ajl'S'i’lC. — Doth  houses  of  the  Dan- 
ish  I’ai  iiuiiieiit  have  approved  the  sale  of 
the  Dauisli  West  Indies  to  the  United 
State.s.  The  Landsthing,  or  Upper 
House,  voted  favorably  upon  the  proposi¬ 
tion  Deo.  21.  40  to  19. 

Navajo  and  Mogo  Indians  under  their 
tribal  chiefs,  horse  wranglers,  cowboys, 
ranchers  and  jilainsmen  in  a  force  '200 
strong,  campaigned  for  10  days  in  Coco¬ 
nino  County,  Arizona,  on  the  trail  of  wild 
horses,  which  the  Government,  in  a  suit 
for  use  of  the  mails  to  defraud,  at  Omaha, 
Neb.,  alleges  were  sold  for  a  million  dol- 
lar.s  by  the  T'nited  States  lave.stook  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Omaha  Land  and  Invest¬ 
ment  Company  to  a  number  of  persons, 
hut  which  in  reality  did  not  exist.  Clyde 
A.  Smith,  brother  of  .1.  Sidney  Smith, 
indicted  head  of  the  IT.  S.  Livestock  Co., 
told  at  the  trial  of  the  alleged  round-up. 
When  the  big  herd  had  been  gathered, 
Smith  asserted,  a  terrific  sto«n  came  up 
and  .swept  the  horses  away  across  the 
plains  and  they  were  lost.  Only  2.3  mus¬ 
tangs  were  captured  at  a  cost  of  $32  a 
head. 

Dee.  26  a  tornado  struck  south  central 
Arkansas,  causing  considerable-  loss  of 
life.  The  towns  of  England,  Kew  and 
Tucker  .suffered  severely. 

Destruction  of  the  Thiesing  &  Chawkey 
gas  scrubbing  plants  at  the  Bethlehem 
Hteel  Company.  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  De(k  26, 
through  a  gas  explosion  cau.sed  an  actual 
damage  of  more  than  $100.()00,  while  loss 
to  the  company  by  the  inability  to  operate 
the  Lehigh  plant  and  the  consequent  lay¬ 
ing  off  of  thousands  of  men  and  tieup  of 
contracts  will  also  run  up  into  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars.  A  bi'eak  in  a  main 
water  pipe  cau.sed  the  explosion. 

Far  Western  States  were  in  the  grip 
Dee.  26  of  the  coldest  weather  of  the 
Winter  and  .sn  w  fell  in  Los  Angeles  for 
the  sixth  time  in  forty  years.  In  Helena, 
Mont.,  thermometers  registered  29  below 
zero.  There  was  more  than  a  foot  of 
snow  in  Eastern  Washington  and  Mon- 
ta'na,  and  transcontinental  trains  were 
running  behind  schedule.  Southeastern 
Nevada  was  experiencing  zero  weather. 
In  the  mountains  of  Fresno  County,  i 
California,  the  snowfall  Dec.  25,  was  four 
feet.  A  blizzard  with  a  snowfall  of  17 
inches  in  24  hours  broke  the  record  of  the 
fall  during  the  great  blizzard  20  years 
ago  at  Bismarck  ,N.  D.  Sioux  Falls.  S. 
I).,  reported  the  worst  storm  in  years  in 
western  and  central  part  of  the  State. 


NORTHERN  GROWN  AT  ROCHESTER 

We  want  to  reach  farmers  who  want  healthy,  hardy 
fruit  tree^,  and  also  want  to  save  money  in  buying. 
Green’s  Trees  are  sold  direct  to  you  at 

Half  Agents’  Prices 

Green’s  Fruit  Trees  are  hardy,  sure-bearing  and  true 
to  name.  We  have  a  good  supply  on  hand,  including 
apple,  peach,  pear,  quince  and  cherry.  Also  orna¬ 
mental  trees,  roses,  plants,  new  fruits,  etc.  We  sell 
only  by  catalog.  Send  for  our  new  entah^g  and  learn 
how  you  can  save  money  by  buying  direct. 

GREEN’S  KURSERT  CO.,  22  Wall  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Read  the  American  Fruit  Grower,  a  monthly  magazine,  in¬ 
valuable  to  the  commercial  or  small  fruit,  grower.  It’s  brim¬ 
ful  of  helpful  information  on  orchard  planting,  spraying,  til¬ 
lage,  packing  and  marketing.  Points  the  way  to  more  money  from  fruit, 

'l2 

Months’ 
Trial 

Subscription 
for 

25c 

and  3  Names 


Market  Fruit  at  Paying  Prices 

_We  tell  you  how  in  the  columns  of  the  American  Fruit  Grower.  Interest¬ 
ing  experiences  of  successful  fruit  growers  are  told  in  picture  and  print.  Put 
your  hardest  fruit-growing  problem  to  our  editorial  department.  It  will 
help  you  to  solve  the  problem  and  increase  your  profit?. 

Send  us  S5c  and  the  names  of  three  fruit  growers  for  12  months’  trial  sub- 
scription  to  this  up-to-date  fruit  paper.  Do  it  now  before  you  forget, 
American  Fruit  Grower,  Box  321,  Charlottesville,  Va- 


More  Money  From  Fruit 


GRO>NTH 


Announcement  to  Customers : 

We  begin  the  new  year  with  this  public  expression  of 
t’-.anks  to  our  thousands  of  customers  for  iheir  liberal 
patronage  in  the  pasl.  Our  new  191  7  catalog  will  be 
mailed  you  in  a  few  days.  We  have  a  splendid  supply 
of  Nursery  stock  for  Spring  delivery.  Slashing  re¬ 
ductions  in  price  on  many  choice  kinds. 

Kindly  tell  your  friends  and  neighbors  about  our  high 
quality  trees  and  superior,  prompt,  painstaking  service. 
Urge  them,  for  their  own  interest,  to  write  at  once  for 
our  large,  illustrated,  FREE  catalog. 

KING  BROTHERS  NURSERIES 
Box  7  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


TRADE  MARK 


cheapest  to  buy  the  best.” 


Martin  King;,  Jr., 
traveled  8,000  tniles 
the  past  Summer 
studying  orchard 
problems.  IVe  have 
special  information 
udi  ich  wewillsupply 
free  to  those  who  arc 
planning  to  set  an 
orchard  this  Spring. 
IVrite  us,  giving  the 
mimber  of  acres,  lo¬ 
cation  and  distance 
to  local  market  of 
the  field  you  have 
chosen. 


Sure  of  Y our  Seed  Corn  ? 

Is  5’onr  coi  n  jiroperly  In-ed  to  produce  big  yields,  and  properly 
cured  so  as  to  retain  all  its  vitality  and  vigor  ? 

If  not,  better  get  Ilturis"  seed  corn  wliieli  is  carefully  bred 
and  cured  in  the  most  effective  mauner. 

Yon  want  the  best  seeds  for  the  garden  also. 

(let  them  direct  from  the  growers  at  wholesale  prices.  If 
they  are  Harris  seeds  they  are  good.  Every  lot  is  tested  tind 
tJie  percent  tli.-it  grow  is  marked  on  the  label.  You  do  not 
lave  to  guess  how  tliick 


Harris  Seeds 

Label  on  every  Loi 
Tells  how  many 
will 


Crow 


t )  sow  them. 

Better  get  our  new- 
catalogue  full  of 
good  things.  A 
card  will  bring 
it.  Send  today. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO. 
Box  55 

Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


According  to  our  tests 

98  percent 

of  this  seed  germinates 


Are  You 


FARM  AND  CtlVRDEN.— Four  of  the 
largesst  tanneries  near  I’nnxsutawney, 
I’a.,  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  i 
Armour  &  Go.,  the  Chicago  pticking  house 
concern.  They  are  the  Big  Run  Tan¬ 
nery.  the  Glcasontown  Tannery,  the 
Driftwood  Tannery  and  the  Medix  Run 
Tannery.  "While  no  information  could  be 
obtained  concerning  the  amount  involved 
in  the  transaction,  it  will  probably  exceed 
$4,000,000. 

Congressman  Frank  Ptirk  of  Georgia 
has  introduced  a  hill  providing  for  the  ap- 
pi’opriation  of  $25,000  for  the  establish-  I 
ment  of  an  experimental  station  at  Col¬ 
quitt.  Ga.,  to  study  the  character  of 
plants,  shrubs,  fruit  and  ornamental  trees 
and  vegetables. 

The  Connecticut  Horticultural  Society 
at  its  annual  meeting  elected  the  following 
officers :  G.  H.  Hollister,  president ; 

Frank  Ronlier,  vice-president;  Oscar  F. 
Gritzraachcr,  trctisurer ;  M’.  "W.  Hunt, 

Hartfoi'd,  secretary. 

The  New  York  State  Forestry  Associa¬ 
tion,  at  a  meeting  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  at  Syracuse,  decided  to  ask  the 
Legislature  to  pass  a  Itiw  for  State-wide 
tree  planting.  It  also  urged  that  all  tree 
doctors  be  licensed. 

The  forty-second  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  of  Nursery¬ 
men  will  be  held  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
.Tune  27-29,  1917. 

OBITUARY. — Dr.  .lahez  Fisher,  aged 
9.3  years,  died  on  Dec.  15,  in  Fitchburg, 
Mass.  He  served  in  the  State  Senate  in 
1S56-1S57.  and  was  the  oldest  living  for¬ 
mer  Sttite  Senator.  He  wtis  an  expert 
horticulturist  and  fruit  grower. 

"William  Crawford  Barry,  president  of 
Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Inc.,  the  well-known 
nursery  firm,  died  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Dec.  12,  aged  69  years.  Mr.  Barry  was 
born  in  Rochester  September  17,  1847, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mr.s.  I’atrick  Barry.  He 
was  the  oldest  of  eight  children.  His 
ftither,  who  was  born  in  Ireland,  came  to 
this  country  in  1836.  After  teaching 
school  for  several  years,  I’atrick  Barry 
entered  the  nursery  business  at  Flushing, 
j  L.  I.  He  went  to  Rochester  in  1840,  and 
I  at  the  time  of  his  death  wtis  known  as  a 
nurseryman  all  over  the  United  States. 
Mrs.  I’atrick  Barry  wtis  horn  in  Rich¬ 
field,  N.  Y.  "William  C.  Btirry  received 
his  education  from  a  tutor  and  in  the 
parochial  schools.  Later  he  attended 
Seton  Hall  College.  South  Orange,  N.  J, 
After  he  was  graduated  his  ftither  took 
him,  with  a  brother,  to  London.  The 
young  men  went  to  Berlin  and  to  Heidel¬ 
berg,  and  afterwards  to  the  University  of 
I.ouvain.  in  Belgium.  Then  they  went  to 
Paris,  and  when  they  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  1869  they  had  acquired 
fluent  use  of  French  and  German.  Mr. 
Barry  married  Miss  Louise  Gaffney,  who 
died  five  years  ago.  Mr.  Barry  took  a 
loader’s  part  in  the  birth  and  growth  of 
Roche.ster’s  park  system.  For  26  years 
he  was  president  of  the  Western  New 


THE  STANDARD 

OF  QUALITY 


Grown  lo  new  soil,  deop  rooted, 
wonderful  producers.  Earliest  in  ^ 
flpring.  latest  in  fall.  Disease  aud 
Insect  free.  Send  for 

Baldwin’s  Big  Berry  Book 

a  practic^  guide  on  Ptrswherry,  BJackberry,  Rasp-  , 
berry.  Currant  and  Grape  Plants.  We  have  an  ex- 
Cellentstock  of  Progressive  and  Superb  fall  bearing 
strawberry  plants— get  our  prices. 

GUARANTEED —true  to  name,  fresh 
dug  to  your  order.  Money  back  if  not 
pleased*  SEND  TODAY  FOR  HOOK. 

O.  A.  D.  BALDWIN. 

R.  R.15 

Bridgman,  Mich-  Mi*  Mil 


Strawberries 


Large,  Luscious  Ones 

The  kind  you  can  grov/ 
from  Allen’s  Plants  will 
mean  delicious  Berries 
on  your  table  and  money 
in  your  pocket.  Straw¬ 
berries  will  succeed  in 
the  garden,  in  the  young 
orchard,  in  the  field— wher¬ 
ever  other  crops  will  grow,  Our 
1917  Book  of  Berries  tells  how. 
Write  today  for  your  cox>y— FREE. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  Stn  Salisbury.  Md. 


Strawberries 

(The  Wonderful  Everbearing  and 
All  Other  Fruit  Plants) 

We  are  headquarters  for  all  kinds 
of  Strawberry  Plants,  including 
I  the  Fall  or  Everbearing,  which 
fruit  in  August,  September,  Octo¬ 
ber  and  November  as  well  as  In 
June  and  July.  Also  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  Elderberry, 
Currant  and  Grape  Plants,  Fruit  Trees, 
Roses,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Seed  Potatoes,  Veg¬ 
etable  Plants,  Eggs  for  Hatching,  Crates,  Baskets,  etc.  Largo 
Stock,  Low  Prices.  31  years*  experience.  Catalogue  free. 

L.  J.  FARMER,  Box  720,  Pulaski.  N.  Y. 


This  book  fully  explains  our  20th 
century  methods  in  growing 

STRAWBERRIES 

AND  OTHER  SMALL  FRUITS 
Unlik,  any  other  catalog— lists  all 
the  best  varieties  of  small  fruits  at 
lowest  wholesale  pi-iceg.  All  our 
plants  are  shipped  on  a  guarantee  to 
please  you  or  money  refunded. 
Worth  its  weight  in  gold.  Bend  postal  today  to 

E.W.  TOWNSEND.  SAUSBURY.MD  ,  Dept.  12 

KNIGHT’S 

Knlglif'fl  Horry  Plants  produce  big  crops.  Mr.  Nord^ 
of  Wisconsin  says  “Knight’s  Strawberry  Plants 
brouKht  me  1065  per  acre  net  last  vear.’’  Head  about 
It  In  K.MGirrS  1917  CATALOGUE  which  tells  how 
to  grow  Strawberries.  Uaspherries,  and  other  small 
fruits  succesBtnlljL  6end  lor  a  c*ipy.  Write  today. 

David  Knight  &  Son,  Box  80,  Sawyer,  Michigan 

BERRY  PLANTS 

S  TRA  W BERRY  PLANTS  VSZ&Sl- 

free  Catalog.  C.  S.  PERDUE,  Box  15,  Showell,  Mil. 


SAMPLE  OUR  SEED 

Three  earliest  vegetables  In  cultivation  for  lOe.  One 
packet  each,  Robinson's  Earliest  Tomato.  Earliest 
Round  Red  Radish.  Elarliest  Lettuce,  10c  to  new 
eustomera.  Regular  price  30c.  CATALOG  FREE. 

C.  N.  Robinson  &Bro.,  Dept.51,BaltimoreJHd* 


GOLDEN  NUGGET  FLINT  FIELD  DORN 

This  new  corn  is  unsurpassed  for  etirliness,  perfec¬ 
tion  of  ear  and  productiveness.  Ears  111  to  H  indies 
long,  filled  to  tip  with  deep  kernels  of  golden  yel¬ 
low.  Matures  in  75  to  80  days.  Only  a  Jiniited  suiqily 
so  order  early.  $4  per  bushel  of  selected  etirs.  careful¬ 
ly  packed.  EDWARD  C-VICK,  205  Eltwood  Ave.,  Newark.N.  J. 


Clover  Seed 

Our  high  g-  ades  of  Grass  seeds  are  tlie  most  care¬ 
fully  selected  and  recleaned.  Highest  in  Purity  and 
Gerniiiitilion.  We  Pay  tlie  freiglit.  Catalog  aud 
Samples  Free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

CLICKS  SEED  FARMS,  Smoketown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


GLOVER 


AtWHOLESALE 

We  save  you  money. 
Buy  now  before  ad¬ 
vance.  Crop  short.  Wa 
expect  higher  prices. 
Don’t  buy  Field  Seeds  of  any  kind  until  you  see  our 
samples  and  prices.  We  specialize  on  Guaranteed  quality, 
tested  Clover  .Timothy,  Alfalfa,  Sweet  Clover  and  Alsike; 
sold  subject  to  your  approval  and  government  test.  Write 
t.>day  for  sampltis, special  prices  and  bitr  Frofit>ShEtrinff  Seed  Guide. 

/'.mericati  Mutual  Seed  Co.,  Dept.  160,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Ipureseedbook 


This  beautiful  96-pa8:e 


Ask  nowl  _  _ 

four-color  book  describes  1917  va¬ 
rieties  ve^cetables  and  flowers: 
handsomely  illustrated;  beautiful 
home  srrounds,  flower  and  vegetable  sar- 
i  e  n  0  •  landscapinflT.  shrubbery,^ 
^>rchards,  farms.  A  dictionary  on  f 
?ardeninfir!  Flower  lover’s  delierbtl  ^ 

_  3erry  grower's  book!  An  orchard- 1 
ist's  manual!  Most  wonderful  grardeninir  ^ide  catalog 
over  published.  Better  than  our  famous  1916  book. 

Don't  miss  it.  Ask  today.  A  •♦^al  gets  it. 

Galloway  Pros.  St  Co.tDept«275WaterloOi  la. 


VIC  K'S 


I  aiQ  FLORAL  GUIDE 


FOR_^ 

i9  1  7 


IT^FREE^";  Several  new 

r,^  features.  Valuableinformatlon  - 

about  planting.  An  authority  on  Veg¬ 
etable,  Flo  wer  and  Farm  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs  ^ 
and  Trees.  Based  on  our  experience  as  Amer-  , 
lea’s  oldest  mail-order  seed  concern,  and  largest 
grower  of  Asters  and  many  other  flowers  in  the 
world.  With  this  guide,  the  best  ever  issued,  we  will 
gladly  include  booklet,  Asters  in  the  Home  Garden. 
Both  are  absolutely  free. 

Send  for  your  copies  today,  before  you  forget. 

JAMES'VICK*S'"S'ONS 

39. Stone  Street,  Kochestcr.  N-  Y. 

^  Xh.  Flewu  Olty 
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Ptill  Sittitips 

hand 


Showing 
easy  lever 
operation 


Clear  your  stump  land 
cheaply — no  digging,  no 
expense  for  teams  and  powder. 
One  man  with  a  K  can  rip  out 
any  stump  that  can  be  pulled 
with  the  best  inch  steel  cable. 
Works  by  leverage — same  prin¬ 
ciple  as  a  jack.  lOO  pounds  pull 
on  the  lever  gives  a  48-ton  pull 
on  the  stump.  Made  of  Krupp 
steel — guaranteed  against 
breakage.  Endorsed  by  U.  S. 
Government  experts. 

TtANO  power. 

Stump 
Puller 

Write  today  for  special 
offer  and  free  booklet  on 
Land  Clearing. 


W  alter  J.Fitzpatrick 

Box  76 

182  Fifth  Street 
San  Francisco 
California 


Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmers’  big  questions. 

How  can  I  grow  crops  with  less 
expense  ?  How  can  I  save  in  plant¬ 
ing  potatoes  7  How  make  high 
priced  seed  go  farthest  7  The 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

solvOT  thelabor  problem  and  makes 
the  best  use  of  high  priced  seed. 

Means  $5  to  $50  extra  profit  per  acre. 

Every  seed  piece  in  its  place 
and  only  one.  Saves  1  to  2 
bushels  seed  per  acre.  Uni¬ 
form  depth;  even 
spacing.  Wo  make 
a  full_  line  of  potato 
machinery.  Send 
for  booklet  today.  _ 

No  Misses 
No  Doubles 

Bateman M’f’g Co.,  Box  2B,,  €renIocIi,N.  J. 


SfUMP  PULLER: 


_  ^ sW. Smith  Grubber  JCo 

CATALOG  FREE-DEPT.49.  LA  CRESCENTT  MINN, 


FERTILIZERS 

Hasten  Maturity 
Improve  Quality 

Send  for  Crop  Photograph  Book  G 
Dealers  and  Agents  Wanted 

S.  M.  HESS  &  BRO.,  Inc. 
4th  &  Chestnut  Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 

SUBSIDIARY  or  THE  AMERICAN  AGRt.  CHEM.  CO. 


tell  how  you  can  increase 
your  farm  profits  and  build 
up  your  farm  through  more 
profitable  farming  methods, 
including  the  use  of  ferti¬ 
lizers.  Crops,  soils,  seeds, 
lime,  cultural  methods,  har- 
"  vesting,  marketing,  drain¬ 
age,  cover  crops,  farm  man¬ 
ures,  rotations,  etc.,  are 
among  subjects  discussed. 

You  Cannot  Afford  to 
Ignore  Fertility  Subjects 

Present  high  prices  for  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  make  larger  yields  doubly 
profitable.  Our  soil  books  are  free. 
You  should  have  a  set  to  study 
before  planting  season  opens. 
Inform  yourself  by  writing  for  them. 

Soil  Improvement  Committee 
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'  York  Horticultural  Society.  He  was 
president  of  the  Rochester  Trust  and 
Safe  Deposit  Co.,  which  his  father  helped 
to  found  ;  was  a  director  of  the  Flour 
City  National  Rank  before  its  consolida¬ 
tion  with  the  German-American  Bank, 
which  became  the  Lincoln  National 
Bank,  was  vice-president  of  the  Lincoln 
Bank,  chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  and  a  director,  and  was  a  timstee 
of  the  Monroe  County  Savings  Bank.  The 
Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society 
would  not  permit  Mr.  Barry  to  retire 
from  the  office  of  president.  '  The  presi¬ 
dency  was  Mr.  Barry’s  from  1890,  and  in 
his  administration  the  membership  grew 
from  300  to  1,500.  Mr.  Barry  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Cornell  University  and  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  agricultural  experiment 
stations.  He  was  president  of  the  Board 
of  Control  of  the  New  York  State  Exper¬ 
iment  Station  for  three  years.  He  served 
as  president  of  the  Eastern  Nurserymen’s 
Association,  as  first  president  of  the 
American  Rose  Society,  and  was  member 
of  the  American  Pomological  Society.  He 
is  survived  by  three  sons  and  a  daughter. 

.Joseph  Erskine  Hoopes,  of  Muscatine, 
la.,  one  of  the  leading  truck  gardeners  of 
the  State  and  head  of  the  well-known 
firm  of  .T.  E.  Hoopes  &  Co.,  seed  growers, 
died  at  his  home  in  that  city  December 
15,  aged  63.  Mr.  Hoopes  was  active  in 
the  civic  and  religious  life  of  the  city, 
prominently  identified  with  many  of  the 
city’s  iiulustries  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Muscatine  Gouiity  Crop  Improvement  As¬ 
sociation  and  other  organizations. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

New  1  ork  State  Fruit  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  ,Tan.  .3-5. 

Peninsula  Horticultural  Society,  Do¬ 
ver,  Del.,  .Tan.  8-10. 

La  Fayette  poultry  show,  La  Fayette, 
Ind.,  ,Jan.  8-13. 

Corn  Growers’  and  Stockmen’s  Con¬ 
vention,  TJrbana,  Ill.,  .Tan.  8-Feb.  23. 

Kansas  City  Poultry  Show,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  Jan.  8-1,3. 

Norfolk  Poultry  Show,  Norfolk,  Va., 

.Tan.  9-1.3. 

Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association  annual 
meeting.  New  York  City,  Jan.  11. 

Chicago  Poultry  Show,  .Tan.  10-16. 

^  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  A.sso- 
ciation,  Inc.,  and  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  joint  convention, 
Springfield  Auditorium,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  .Tan.  9-12. 

Central  New  York  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Association  annual  exhibition, 
Utica,  N.  Y..  Jan.  15-20. 

W.  Va.  State  Grange,  Charleston,  W. 
Va.,  ,Tan.  16. 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Society, 
Albany,  N.  Y..  .Tan.  16-17. 

New  York  State  Association  of  County 
Agricultural  Societies,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  18. 

American  Forestry  As.sociatiou,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  .Tan.  18-19. 

Marietta  Poultry  Sh#w,  Marietta,  O., 
Jan.  22-27. 

Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  State  Horticultural  Society,  State 
Breeders’  Association,  State  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association,  Harrisburg,  Pa.. 
Jan.^  2.3-2.5. 

Western  New  York  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Rochester,  N.  Y".,  Jan.  24-26. 

American  Cranberry  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Camden,  N.  .L,  .Tan.  27. 

Appleton  Poultry  Show,  Appleton, 
Wis.,  Jan.  28-31, 

Farmers’  Week,  Ohio  State  T’niver- 
sity,  Columbus,  O.,  .Tan.  29,  .30,  31,  Feb. 
1,  2. 

Ohio  State  Dairymen’s  A.ssociation, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  ().,  .Tan. 

30,  31,  Feb.  1,  2. 

Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society,  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbu.s,  O.,  .Tan. 
30-31. 

Ohio  Percheron  Breeders’  Association, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O., 
Jan.  ,31. 

Ohio  Vegetable  Growcr.s’  As.sociation, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O., 
Feb.  1-2.  . 

Ohio  Rural  Life  Association,  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus,  O.,  .Tan.  .30, 

31,  Feb.  1. 

Ohio  State  Corn  Show,  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  O.,  .Tan.  29,  30, 
,31,  Feb.  1,  2.  Entries  close  Wednesday, 
Jan.  23. 

Machinery  Show,  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Columbus,  O.,  .Tan.  30,  31,  Feb.  1. 

Duluth  Poultry  Show,  Duluth,  Minn., 

Wisconsin  Country  Life  Conference, 
College  of  Agriculture,  Madison,  Feb. 
5-10. 

State  Cow  Testers’  Association  meet¬ 
ing  .College  of  Agriculture,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison,  Feb.  6-10. 

Wisconsin  Swine  Congress,  Demonstra¬ 
tion  and  Sales,  College  of  Agriculture, 
Madison,  Feb.  5-10. 

Annual  meeting,  Wisconsin  Live  Stock 
Breeders’  Association,  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Madison,  Feb.  5-10. 

New  York  State  Grange,  Oneonta,  N. 
Y..  Feb.  6-9. 

Farmers’  Week,  Cornell  I’niversity, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  12-17. 

New  York  State  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Association,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  1.3-15. 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  New 
York  City,  May  2. 

Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Worcester,  Mass.,  June  6. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
forty-second  annual  meeting,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  June  27-29. 


Short  Boot, 
mado  of  red  wubbmr 


LAMbertville 

■RUBBER  FOOTWEAR^ 
the  password  to  foot  comfort  in  winter 

There’s  wonderful  wearing  ability  in  Lambertville  Rubber  Footwear 
— grateful  comfort  and  absolute  protection  from  the  wet.  Why? 
Simply  because  this  footwear  is  better  built,  of  better  rubber  and  plenty 
of  it;  no  thin  spots,  just  wear  and  value  right  down  to  the  ground. 

Lambertville  Rubber  Footwear  is  made  in  Arctics,  Boots  and  Shoes, 
In  four  brands  of  various  grades  at  prices  to  suit  all  requirements: 
“Snag-Proof,”  all  rubber  and  duck;  *‘L”  brand,  duck  vamp;  “Lamco,” 
pure  gum  with  ribs. 

The  “Redskin,”  shown  above,  is  made  entirely  of  red  rubber. 
We’ve  made  them  as  near  wearproof  and  comfort-perfect  as  best  rub¬ 
ber  will  permit.  There  is  a  Lambertville  dealer  near  you ;  if  you  don’t 
locate  him,  write  us  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  sup¬ 
plied.  Send  for  booklet. 

Shown  here  is  a  “Snag- Proof”  arctic 
made  in  rubber  and  cloth  tops,  but  we 
recommend  the  all-rubber.  It  costs  a  little 
more,  but  wears  much  longer. 

LAMBERTVILLE  RUBBER  CO.,  LimbertriU*,  N.  J. 


Moline  -  Universal 
Tractor 

Pulls  the  usual  5  horse  load.  Does  the 
work  of  7  horses  because  of  greater  speed 
and  endurance.  Turns  in  a  16  ft.  circle. 
Backs  with  the  implement  attached.  Will 
work  close  to  fences  and  in  corners. 

Does  All  Field  Work 

Can  be  used  for  plowing,  harrowing, 
planting,  cultivating,  haying  and  harvest¬ 
ing — in  fact,  all  field  work. 

Develops  10  to  12  H.  P.  on  the  belt 

Operator  sits  on  seat  of  implement  at 
work — ^just  like  driving  a  team  of  horses. 

See  your  Moline  dealer  or  write  us  for 
further  particulars. 

MOLINE  PLOW  CO., 

Dept.  19  ,  Moline,  111. 


THE  MOUNE  UNE 

Cora  Planlert,  Cottoa  er*,  Munre  Spreader*. 


Planters,  Cnltivator*, 
Com  Binders,  Grain  Bind¬ 
ers,  Grain  Drills,  Har¬ 
rows,  Hay  Loaders,  Hay 
Rakes,  Lime  Sowers,  Liit- 


Mowers,  Plow*  (dulled 
and  Steel),  Reapers. 
Scales,  Seeders,  Stalk 
Cntters,  Tractors,  Farm 
Tmcks.Vehicles.Wocons. 


PLANTING 


DRILLING 


HARVESTING  WHEAT 


harvesting  corn- 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  yoii’/l  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ** square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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January  6,  1917. 


1862 


1917 


Farmers  cannot  control  the  rainfall,  but  they  can  conserve  it  by 
good  cultivation.  They  cannot  prevent  the  ravages  of  insect  pests, 
but  they  can  minimize  them  by  good  insecticides.  They  can  select 
their  seed  more  carefully.  They  can  in  many  cases  grow  two  crops  in 
place  of  one.  They  can  back  up  this  good  work  with  the  best  of  plant 
food,  namely 

Bradley’s 

STANDARD 

Fertilizers 


**The  World^s  Best  by  Every  Test 


9  9 


Every  business  farmer  will 
increase  his  production  very 
largely,  this  season.  He 
can  use  no  better  agency  for  this 
purpose  than  Bradley’s  Fertilizer. 
Fertilizers  have  always  paid. 
They  will  pay  better  than  ever 
this  year. 

Bradley’s  Fertilizers 

Agents  and  Dealers  wanted.  Ask  for  Prices  and  Terms. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

92  State  St.,  Boston.  2  Rector  St.,  New  York.  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  as 


at  ONE-HALF 

City  Seedsmen  Prices ! 


Let  us  scrH  you  our  catalog'  of  seeds — it’s 
different.  It  tells  you  facts,  and  why  we  can  save  you  monc:',  and  gjve  you  a  guaranteed 
SQUARE  DEAL.  Just  drop  a  postal  today  and  see  the  difference  in  buying'  your  seeds 
in  country  or  city.  FORREST  SEED  CO.,  Box  32,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


GRASS  SEED  L5I,I  ^Duplex  farm  W  Rrindei 


Pure  Qualities.  Wonderful  values.  Profits  divided  with 
customers.  Clover  $8.25  per  bu.  Timothy  S2.25.  Alslke 
Clover  and  Timothy  $4.00.  Sweet  Clover  S3. 75.  Alfal¬ 
fa  $7.00  Other  seeds  In  proportion."  All  sold  subject 

ffoveroment  test  under  an  absolute  monejr-back  ^arantee.  Wewo 
Bpecialists  in  Krass  and  field  seeds.  Send  tMay  for  pur  dir  pront- 
•naring:,  money-saving  SEED  GUIDE  which  explains.  All  free. 
Ajnerlcaa  Mutual  Seed  Co.,  Dept.  660  Chicago,  III. 


OLD  VIRGINIA: 

ENSILAGE  CORN 

The  corn  that  fills  the  .silo.  Stalks  grow  15  feet 
high,  and  are  so  tender  that  cattle  clean  them  up 
completely.  Our  catalogue  of  FORD’S  SOUND 
SEEDS  tells  all  about  "Old  V’irginia”  Corn,  and 
other  selected  farm  seeds.  Send  for  it  now. 

F ord  Seed  Company,  Box24,  Ravenna, Ohio 


Cirniuhorru  Planlo  Profrressive  ®  t4.75  per  1.000. 

oTrawDGrry  rianis  s.  a.  viuiun,  lurtiy,  lui. 


^imm, 

Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  questions: 
How  can  I  grow  crops  with  loss  ex¬ 
pense  and  labor  ?  How  can  1  grow 
fancy  fruit  at  low  cost  ?  The 

IRON  AGE 


1I..I80 


(horizontal)  solves  the  spraying 
problem  for  the  busy  farmer. 
Can  be  used  in  any  wagon, 
cart  or  sled.  Reliable  easy- 
working  pump  placed  outside 
the  barrel — prevents  rusting— 
all  parts  easy  to  reach.  100  to 
125  pounds  pressure  with  two 
nozzles.  50  and  100  gallon  sizes. 
We  make  a  full  line  of  spray¬ 
ers.  Write  today  for  our  free 
Barrel  Sprayer  booklet. 

Bateman M’f’g Co.,  Box  2E  ,GrenIoc1i,N.J, 


Grinds  your_  plow 
Bhares,  cultivator 
points,  axes, 
Bickles,  knives 
and  all  tools. 
Edge  or  side  of  wheel 
can  be  used. 

No  Enoine  too  small  for  it. 
Will  last  a  lifetime. 
Special  attachment  for 
grindingdisesfurnished  free. 
Write  for  circular. 

Duplex  Mill  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  430  ,  Springfield,  O. 

HAVANA- 

STEEL  WHEELS 

For  your  Farm  Wagon,  so  as 
to  make  it  a  Low-Down,  in¬ 
stead  of  having  to  do  your 
work  over  the  sides  of  a  high 
wheeled  wagon.  No  dry  loose 
wheels.  More  and  easier 
work  done. 

Send  postal  for  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Farm 
Trucks. 

HAVANA  MET  AD  WHEEL.  CO. 
Hox  17,  Havanu,  Ill. 


This  Spray  Outfit  Only  *  U  9 


The  No.  1  U*R*E-K*A  Spray  Outfit  gives  you  6  .  _ 

grallons  of  liquid  a  minute  at  a  pressure  of  17^  lbs.  Ctimcs  complete 
with  100  Rralfon  tank,  60  ft.  of  hose,  4  nozzles,  everythin^:  ready  to 
ffo  to  work  at  this  remarkably  low  price.  Our  catalog  which  is  free 
on  request,  grives  you  information  on  other  sizes.  Serul  for  it  today. 
R.  CONSOLIDATEO  GAS  ENGINE  CO.,  202  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City 


Giving  Crops  a  Vigorous  Start 

All  young  plants  need  sufficient  soluble  nitrogen  to  get  a  vigorous,  rapid  start.  That’s 
why  our  Fertilizers  arc  so  successful  in  starting  crops  and  giving  them  quick  vitality. 

FREE  BOOKLET— Oox  free  booklet  telling  what  our  fertilizers  are  and  what  they  do 
is  valuable  to  every  farmer.  It  gives  a  description  of  our  fertilizers,  also  percentages 
of  Plant  food,  and  a  list  of  the  crops  to  which  they  arc  applied.  Send  for  it  today.  It's 
free.  Ask  also  for  our  free  1917  Memo  Book. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Dept.  A.  Middletown,  Conn. 

"We  have  a  Fertilizer  that  fits  each  crop  you  grow.” 


FERTILIZERS 


Boston  Produce  Markets 


(Continued  from  page  6.) 

mand  for  No.  2’s  at  .$1.10  per  bag.  Po¬ 
tato  receipts  are  of  fair  amount,  but 
hauling  in  the  country  is  light,  and  ship¬ 
pers  cannot  get  cars  easily.  About  60 
per  cent,  of  the  Northern  Maine  crop 
is  reported  shipped.  The  rest  are  most¬ 
ly  in  hands  of  growers,  and  these  talk 
confidently  and  do  not  seem  anxious  to 
sell.  Plans  for  next  season’s  planting 
vary,  some  complaining  of  high  prices  of 
labor  and  fertilizers.  But  the  lai'ger 
growers  have  money  and  are  more  will¬ 
ing  to  take  a  chance.  Potatoes  are  now 
coming  from  Prince  Edward  Island  once 
more,  but  they  are  a  mixed  lot  and  sell 
low’er  than  Aroostook  potatoes.  So  do 
many  of  those  from  Northern  New  York, 
being  of  darker  color.” 

VEGETABLES  AT  FIRII  PRICES. 

Evidence  of  short  supply  is  seen  in 
the  general  firmness  of  prices  at  this  high 
level,  and  there  are  some  advances. 
Squash  of  standard  grade  can  hardly  be 
bought  for  less  than  $80  per  ton  or 
about  $4  per  bbl.  Some  small  ones  sold 
at  __$8.25.  Cabbages  have  ranged  from 
$,’?.50  to  $4.50  and  seem  inclined  to  set¬ 
tle  nearer  the  higher  price.  Some  deal¬ 
ers  have  advanced  onions  to  $4.50  bag. 
Other  vegetables  are  about  as  last  quo¬ 
ted^  Beets  $2  box ;  carrots  $1.50  to 
$1.75 ;  radishes  .$2 ;  cucumbers,  choice, 
$8.50;  parsnips  $1.25  to  $1.50;  turnips 
$1.25 ;  parsley  $1.50  per  box ;  mush¬ 
rooms  30  to  45c  per  lb. ;  tomatoes  30c 
per  lb.  Some  dealers  seem  inclined  to 
think  that  the  next  crop  season  may  see 
lower  prices.  “For  one  thing,”  said  a 
Clinton  Street  veteran,  "we  are  not  like¬ 
ly  to  have  right  away  another  season  of 
floods  and  drought.  Then  there  is  the 
chance  of  men  leaving  the  war  factor¬ 
ies  and  coming  back  to  help  the  farm¬ 
ers.  Anyhow  prices  can’t  stay  high  for¬ 
ever.” 

BUTTER  IX  LIGHT  RECEIPT. 

The  price  of  butter  has  tended  high¬ 
er  at  limes,  arrivals  being  moderate,  and 
those  mostly  of  medium  quality,  or  below 
extra.  Quotations  seem  inclined  to  steady 
at  last  week’s  level ;  ,39c  for  extras ;  3S'c 
for  firsts,  and  35  to  36c  for  lower 
grades.  Storage  butter  is  36  to  37i/^c. 
Kegarding  the  prospect  for  the  new  year, 

I.  S.  Ballou  said :  “If  we  should  get 
lieaco,  prices  might  hold  up  for  a  time, 
but  later  we  might  see  a  big  change  when 
we  get  the  full  effect  of  the  new  tariff 
and  the  increased  competition  which  it 
permits.  If  war  demand  continues,  we 
look  for  high  prices.  Fanners  cannot 
increase  production  much  until  they  cau 
get  help.” 

EGO  MARKET  UX SETTLED. 

The  egg  situation  has  been  variable 
like  the  weather,  but  receijits,  especially 
nearbys,  have  averaged  light,  and  deal¬ 
ers  complain  of*  a  large  proportion  of 
pullet  eggs.  Price  of  nearby  hennery 
fell  below  60c,  then  jumped  above,  then 
down  to  55c  again.  AVeather  influence 
contests  natural  tendency  toward  increase 
of  production.  Said  a  large  receiver : 
“The  market  is  up  and  down  like  a 
feather  in  the  breeze,  and  the  situation 
is  likely  to  be  governed  considerably  by 
the  weather  for  the  next  six  mouths.”' 
AVestern  prime  firsts  are  48  to  50c,  but 
some  AA'estern  eggs  come  badly  damaged 
by  freezing.  Storage  eggs  hold  at  33  to 
35e.  Some  lots  of  very  small  pullets’ 
eggs,  nearbys,  sold  at  40c.  Dealers  say 
these  should  be  packed  separately  and 
marked. 

POULTRY  IX  STE^VOY'  DEMAXD. 

The  poultry  market  is  quiet  and  steady 
except  that  turkeys  have  sagged  off  a  lit¬ 
tle  since  the  special  demand  for  the  holi¬ 
days  ceased.  But  they  are  still  fully  as 
high  as  last  quoted,  Northern  and  Eastern 
ranging  from  30  to  35c  for  good  to  choice, 
and  choice  AA’estern  from  30  to  32.  Says 
S.  L.  Burr  A  Co. :  “The  market  is  gowl, 
although  turkeys  are  down  2c  from  the 
lleceinber  high  point.  Good  chickens  are 
26  to  28e,  geese  and  ducks,  18  to  22c ; 
fowls.  18  to  24c;  pigeons,*  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
squabs.  $2  to  $4.50  doz.  Young  guimxis 
are  $1.25  to  $1.50  pair ;  old,  50  to  75c. 
Guineas  are  selling  to  clubs  and  the  like 
as  a  substitute  for  grouse.  They  should 
be  bled  only,  not  picked  nor  dressed.  AA’e 
look  for  a  good  Aviuter’s  demand  for  poul¬ 
try,  and  believe  the  public  will  take  it  at 
high  prices  so  long  as  they  are  making 
money.”  Live  fowls  and  chickens  sell  at 
19  to  ‘iOc.  A  few  live  turkeys  from  A'ir- 
ginia  were  offered  at  '250. 

VEALS  WELL  SOLD  UF. 

The  supply  of  choice  veals  is  light  and 
price  is  easily  held  at  17c.  some  higher. 
Supply  of  Eastern  lambs  is  about  equal 
to  demand,  the  price  holds  steady  around 
14c.  Good  yearlings  are  11  to  12c. 
AA'cstern  beef  is  15c  for  best,  and  young 
cow  beef,  10c. 

LIVE  STOCK  AT  FIRM  PRICES. 

Hog  prices  are  working  up  a  little  in 
Brighton  market,  selling  mostly  at  lO^c. 
Sheep  are  5  to  7c;  lambs,  10  to  lOi^c; 
calves,  10  to  12i/4e.  Fat  steers  and  oxen 
range  from  8  to  9c  for  good  to  choice, 
and  6%  to  for  coarse  and  thin  stock. 
Cows  range  mostly  from  4i/4  to  6i/^c. 
Milch  cows  are  mostly  poor  to  fair,  at 
$40  to  $60,  but  choice  to  fancy  ones  range 
up  to  $125,  one  dealer  who  specializes  on 
fancy,  large  milkers,  going  even  higher. 


Total  rocipts  of  stock  in  December  were 
rather  light. 

HAY  TRADE  \’ERY  DULL. 

A’ery  little  demand  appears  for  loiv 
grade  hay  and  the  stock  accumulates. 
Dealers  are  quoting  old  prices,  but  are 
reported  sometimes  cutting  lower  to  re¬ 
duce  stocks.  There  is  call  for  Alfalfa 
hay.  which  at  $16  to  $22  per  ton  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  some  buyers  a  partial  substi¬ 
tute  for  grain.  No.  1  Timothy,  .$21.50; 
No.  2.  $16  to  $17 ;  No.  3,  $14;  stock  hay, 
$12  to  $13 ;  coarse  Eastern,  $15  to  $20 ; 
swale,  $11  to  $12.50;  rye  straw,  $12.50. 

MILL  FEEDS  UXSETTLED. 

Some  feeds  are  higher  and  some  lower 
than  last  quoted.  Meal  at  around  $2.10 
has  maintained  its  decline  from  extreme 
high  levels.  Bran  sacked  is  $30.50  per 
ton;  hominy’ feed.  $42;. gluten,  $40;  mid¬ 
dlings,  $31  to  $36 ;  cottonseed.  $4.3.50  to 
$46.50 ;  linseed,  $50.  Said  .1.  E.  Soper  & 
Co. :  “After  a  decline  there  has  been  a 
recovery  of  $2  per  ton  on  bran.  $1.50  on 
middlings  and  50c  on  mixed  feed.  But 
cotton.seed  went  50c  lower.  The  ^market 
is  unsettled  and  sensitive  to  war  news 
and  w'e  are  liable  to  sharp  advances  and 
declines.  AA’^e  are  advising  dealers  not  to 
buy  speculatively,  but  to  buy  50  per  cent, 
more  than  usual  on  account  of  car  short¬ 
age.  .jvhich  is  partly  responsible  for  some 
of  the  advances.  Feeders  also  can  hardly 
be  advised  to  buy  far  ahead  of  neecs  in 
this  kind  of  market.  There  are  no  feed 
bargains  now ;  prices  have  been  all  ad¬ 
justed  relatively  by  this  time.”  G.  B.  F. 


Legal  Questions 


Rights  of  Tenants  in  Common 

There  are  several  legatees  (four)  to  an 
undivided  tract  of  land.  A  has  bought 
three  interests  or  shares,  and  B  has  a 
mortgage  or  lien  on  one  interest  or  share. 
Cau  B  sell  the  land  as  a  whole  to  get  his 
money,  or  can  he  only  sell  the  undivided 
interest  on  which  he  has  a  claim,  or  how 
will  he  proceed  to  collect  his  claim? 

AYrginia.  t.  e.  f. 

B  cannot  sell  the  land  as  a  whole.  All 
he  can  sell  is  his  interest,  which  is  a 
mortgage  on  an  undivided  one-fourth  of 
the  property.  If  the  owner  of  this  in¬ 
terest  does  not  keep  up  the  payments  on 
the  mortgage,  there  appears  to  be  no 
reason  why  B  could  not  foreclose  as  in 
any  other  case,  and  so  collect,  and  he 
would  then  own  an  individual  one-fourth 
interest.  Qr  he  could  make  a  sale  of  the 
mortgage  or  deal  -with  it  practically  the 
same  as  with  any  other  mortgage.  Pos¬ 
sibly  A  and  the  ow’ner  of  the  fourth  in¬ 
terest  could  partition  the  estate  between 
them  so  that  each  would  have  a  separate 
part. 


Moving  Heavy  Machinery  Across  Road 

My  son  runs  a  thrashing  engine.  Some 
farmers  wlio  live  across  the  State  road 
wanted  their  grain  thi-ashed,  but  the 
State  road  building  company  will  not  let 
him  cross  the  State  road  with  his  engine. 
It  is  the  only  way  he  can  get  there.  The 
road  is  open  for  traffic.  The  wcuht  of 
the  engine  is  nine  tons.  It  has  regula¬ 
tion  lugs  in  back  and  two-inch  band  in 
front.  The  road  building  company  have 
been  at  it  for  two  years  building  five 
miles  of  road.  Can  they  keep  the  road 
that  long  for  heavy  traffic?  c.  B. 

New  York. 

I  know  of  no  authority  by  which  State 
road  contractors  can  arbitrarily  refuse 
your  sou  i)ennission  to  cross  the  highway. 
If  they  are  afraid  it  will  break  their 
newly  completed  road  let  your  son  put 
down  heavy  plank  or  rails  of  some  kind 
to  run  it  across.  Demand  to  know  under 
what  authority  they  are  acting  and  then 
notify  them  in  writing  that  you  wish  to 
cross,  and  if  they  refuse  permission  that 
you  will  hold  them  liable  for  the  damage 
done  and  begin  suit  for  damages  immedi¬ 
ately  in  tile  nearest  justice’s  court  if  they 
continue  their  refusal,  and  you  do  not  care 
to  attempt  to  cross  in  the  face  of  their 
refusal. 


Subpoena  Matters 

1.  Can  persons  get  their  cost  if  they 
demand  it  in  a  State  or  United  States 
.trial  in  court?  2.  Does  the  U.  S.  mar¬ 
shal  have  to  bring  the  subpoena  paper 
to  the  person  that  is  to  be  subpoenaed 
and  read  to  me,  or  can  the  subpoena  pa¬ 
per  be  sent  to  me  by  some  other  person? 
3.  Can  the  U.  S.  marshal  compel  a  per¬ 
son  to  go  three  or  four  miles  to  meet  him 
at  a  railroad  station.  a.  s. 

Ohio. 

1.  If  by  cost  you  mean  the  witness 
fees  you  can  get  them  by  application  at 
the  United  States  Attorney’s  office  after 
j'ou  have  testified  by  presenting  your 
subpoena  ticket  at  the  office.  You  will 
probably  have  no  trouble  about  this, 

2.  The  marshal  does  not  have  to  read 
the  subpoena  to  you,  but  it  must  be  left 
with  you.  The  subpoena  is  also  good  if 
servecl  by  some  other  person  than  the  U. 
S.  marshal,  although  he  generally  serves 
the  papers  on  behalf  of  the  Government. 
The  other  side  may  subpoena  you  just 
as  readily. 

3.  Neither  the  marshal  nor  anyone  else 
cau  compel  a  witness  to  meet  him  for 
the  purpose  of  being  subpoenaed.  He 
must  come  to  you  and  give  you  the  sub¬ 
poena  personally. 
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Crops  and  Farm  News 


This  is  a  mining  country,  coal  oil  and 
gas.  and  all  our  produce  is  sold  in  our 
local  market.  Farmers  don’t  raise  enough 
to  supply  our  home  market.  Spring 
wheat  bran.  $.3.3 ;  Winter,  $.34  ;  corn  and 
oat  chop,  $40;  Red  Dog.  .$45;  middlings, 
.«J0;  oats,  bu.,  64c;  old  corn.  bu..  $1.25; 
wheat.  $1.55 ;  hay.  baled.  $1S ;  pot.vtoes. 
bu..  $2  ;  butter,  40c ;  eggs.  40c ;  dressed 
hogs.  13  to  14c;  chickens,  15c.  c.  K. 

Farmington,  W.  Va. 

Farmers  have  been  receiving  here  in  a 
place  of  500  inhabitanis.  the  following 
prices:  Milch  cows  ,$,50  to  $100;  October 
milk,  $2.05  for  3.5  per  cent,  test ;  hogs, 
alive.  8c  per  lb. ;  veal  calves,  alive,  10c ; 
poultry,  alive.  12  to  14c :  turkeys,  alive. 
2.3c  to  25c  ;  ducks,  alive,  15c  ;  cabbage,  per 
ton.  $30.  Potatoes  when  first  commenced 
to  car  at  05c  ;  now  $1..50  per  bu. ;  apples, 
hand  picked,  50c  per  bu. ;  cider,  SOc  per 
100  lbs. :  hay.  pressed  at  car.  lOc  per  ton. 

Cincinnatus.  N.  Y.  F.  M.  D. 

Wheat.  $1.70  per  bu. ;  corn,  $1 ;  oa*'s, 
SOc.  Dairy  feed.  $40  i)er  ton  ;  bran.  ,$.34  ; 
shorts.  $37*;  cotton.seed  meal.  ,$47  ;  gluten 
feed,  .$.38 ;  milch  cows,  $.50  to  .$125 ; 
milk.  .$2  per  cwt.  at  creamery  for  De¬ 
cember.  Hogs.  lOVic,  live.  12VtC  dressed; 
butter,  40c  lb. ;  eggs,  44c. ;  chickens,  14c 
lb.,  live.  E.  A.  E. 

Bain  bridge.  Pa. 

Grade  dairy  cows  from  $40  to  $80 ;  .3 
per  cent,  milk,  $2.05  per  cwt. ;  ,3c  for 
each  point  above  at  creamery.  Dairy 
butter.  42c.  Veal  calves,  live.  lOl^c; 
dressed  pork.  1.3  and  14c ;  potatoes.  $1.50 
ini.;  onions.  $1.75;  buckwheat,  $1  ;  buck¬ 
wheat  flour.  5e  lb.  Cabbage,  2c  lb. ; 
beans,  12c.  lb.  A.  J.  G. 

Hop  Bottom,  Pa. 

Prices  on  ton  lots  are  :  Wheat  bran, 
.$20 ;  middlings.  $37 ;  cottonseed  meal, 
.$45 :  oil  meal,  .$45 ;  corn  oil  meal,  .$,30 ; 
gluten,  ,$.34;  Alfalfa  and  molasses.  $.30; 
not  very  much  feed  stuff  bought  by  far¬ 
mers.  They  :ise  what  they  can  raise. 
Hogs  are  Avorth  from  $8.50  to  .$0  per  hun¬ 
dred  on  foot ;  calves,  steers  and  heifers, 
6  to  6%c ;  old  cows  canners,  4c. 

Kahoka,  Mo.  c.  M.  s. 

Baled  h.ay  $14  to  .$10;  straw  $10; 
wheat,  bu..  $1.60;  r.ve  $1.10;  oats  GOc; 
corn  $1.15:  potatoes  $1.80.  scarce; 
buckwheat  $1 ;  beans  .$7.,50  bn. ;  apples, 
bn..  80c;  butter  40c;  eggs  48  to  50c. 
Chickens,  live.  14c:  turkeys  .30  to  .3,5c; 
lard  18c;  pork,  dre.s.sed.  12c  lb.;  cows 
$.50  to  .$75 ;  horses  $150  to  $200. 

Lock  Haven,  Pa.  J.  n.  G. 

Dairying  taking  the  lead :  cows  arc 
selling  at  from  $35  for  common  run  up 
to  .$75  and  $80  for  good  ones.  Milk  Is 
sei)arated  at  home  and  cream  sold  to 
creamery ;  price  of  butter  is  40c  per  lb. 
at  present.  As  most  farmers  here  have 
jdenty  of  pasture  young  cattle  are  raised 
for  beef ;  prices  of  yearlings  are  from 
$.30  to  $.35  per  head  ;  two-year-olds  from 
.$40  to  $00.  These  prices  are  for  steers 
of  the  dairy  breed.s.  Hogs  are  selling  at 
12c  dressed.  Young  pigs.  $.3  to  .$4  per 
pair.  Lambs  brought  .$0  pet*  head  sold 
to  the  butchers  ;  avooI  40c.  Potatoes  are 
$1..35  per  bu..  delivered  to  the  imilroad. 
.\pples  are  dull;  shippers  are  offering 
.81.25  per  bbl.  for  the  best,  and  furnish 
the  barrels;  25c  per  cwt.  for  cider  ap¬ 
ples,  loaded  on  cars, 
light  crop;  shippei’s 
j  er  cwt.  No  other  grain 
almost  all  fed  on  the  farms, 
a  good  crop ;  shippers  are 
per  ton  delivered,  but  it  is 
$1.3  to  $10  in  nearby  towns. 

Liberty,  Pa. 

row.s.  $05  to  ,$,80 ;  calves,  live,  12c.  lb. ; 
hogs,  dressed.  14c;  butter,  .38c;  eggs.  50c: 
ajjples  ,$1..50  bbl.  ;  pears  .$3  bu.  Few  veg¬ 
etables  raised  in  this  section  for  market. 
Rye.  oats,  corn  and  hay  principal  crops, 
with  fruit  G.  n.  s. 

Columbiaville,  N.  Y. 

Potatoes  $1.00  and  $1.70  per  bu. 
Milk  is  now  bringing  $2.25  per_  cwt. 
New  milch  cows  from  .$50  to  $75  per 
head ;  cows  due  to  freshen  in  the  Spring 
from  $.35  to  $40;  yearlings  from  $18  to 
$20;  calves  .$12  to  $15.  Beef  by  the 
quarter  from  $9  to  $10  per  cwt.  Pork, 
dressed,  $12  and  $13  per  cwt.  Chickens 
15e  per  lb.,  live  weight.  Hay  is  plenti¬ 
ful  here;  there  is  not  much  being  sold 
yet,  it  is  bringing  from  $10  to  $12  per 
ton.  J.  F.  c. 

Constantine,  N.  Y. 

At  a  neighboring  auction  cows  to 
freshen  in  the  Spring  brought  about  $52 ; 
new  milkers  from  $80  to  $82.  I  sell  my 
cream  for  $7  per  40-quart  can.  This 
week  I  got  $4.50  per  barrel  for  pota- 
toe.s.  I  sold  my  pork  in  Septeniber  for 
$14  per  cwt. ;  now  it  is  worth  $1.3.  Rye 
$1.40  for  60  lbs. ;  buckwheat  flour  $5.25 
per  cwt.  s.  G.  F. 

Cropseyville,  N.  Y. 

I  take  milk  to  the  condensery.  But- 
terfat  is  55c  per  lb.  now,  but  look  for 
drop.  Milk  8c  per  qt. ;  veals  10  to  11c 
per  lb. ;  cows  $75  each  or  more ;  cow 
beef  3  to  5c  per  lb. ;  bulls  4  to  5c ;  steers 
5  to  6c;  hogs  91/^  to  lOc;  hens  14  to 
14i/4c;  eggs  .50c;  "hay  .$8  to  $11;  pota¬ 
toes  $1.50  per  bu. ;  beans  .$7  per  bu. ; 
cabbage  3c  to  4c  per  lb. ;  corn  $12  ner 
100  lbs. ;  oats  G5c  per  bu. ;  apples  oOc 
per  bu. ;  butter  40c.  aa.  H.  T. 

Mansfield,  Pa. 


Buckwheat  was  a 
are  offering  .$2.80 
sold  here. 

Hay  was 
offering  ,$8 
soiling  for 
A.  z. 
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^ZBtEStiSBSS 


“Let’s  see — if  a  scuttle  of  coal 
costs  a  quarter 

same  quarter  buys  about  two 
A  gallons  of  SOGONY  Kerosene,  which 
will  keep  a  Perfection  Oil  Heater  going  full 
blast  for  twenty  hours.  And  not  a  cent’s 
worth  of  fuel  is  wasted.  The  Perfection  is  on 
when  you  need  it  and  off  when  you  don’t.” 


SOCQNY 


ACO  M  •  A*T  orr 


KEROSENE 
OIL 


oil  co.« 


STANDARD  QILC0.9EN.Y 


Save  money  and  keep  warm.  Burn 

SOGONY  KEROSENE 

Remember  it’s  SOGONY  Kerosene, 
the  .Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
York’s  best  grade  of  refined  Oil.  Say 
SOGONY  to  the  grocer’s  boy.  Look 
for  the  SOGONY  Sign  at  your  dealer’s. 

STANDARD  OIL  GO.  of  NEW  YORK 

(Principal  Of&ces) 

NEW  YORK  ALBANY 

BUFFALO  BOSTON 


Free  Catalog  jn  colors  explains 

°  how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steely  or  wood  wheels  to  tit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  El<n  Sl.,Ouinc]r,lll. 


BALE  YOUR  OWN  HAY 

and  your  neighbors’ .  Loose-pressed  bales 
bring  top  price.  Empire  Press,  35  years  in 
use.  Wire  bale  ties  furnished.  Catalogue  free. 
THE  W.  L.  LOESER  CO..  Buffalo.  N.Y. 
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The  Life  of 

Chilean  Nitrate  Deposits 
A.  D.  1917 

Total  \  720 

Nitrate  deposits  )  million 
in  Chile  )  tons 


We  don't  ask  you  to  pay  us  a  cent  until  you  have 

used  this  wonderful  modem  white  light  in  your  own  home  ten  days, 
then  you  may  return  it  at  our  expense  if  not  perfectly  satisfied. 
You  can’t  possibly  lose  a  cent.  Wo  want  to  prove  to  you  that  it  Diakes 
an  ordinary  oil  lamp  look  like  a  candle;  beats  electric,  gasoline  or  acety¬ 
lene.  Lights  and  is  put  out  like  old  oil  lamp.  Tests  by  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment  and  84  leading  Universities  show  that  it 

Bums  50  Hours  on  One  Gallon 

common  kerosene  (coal  oil),  no  odor,  smoke  or  noise,  simple,  clean,  won’t 
explode.  Three  million  people  already  enjoying  this  powerful,  vvhite, 
steady  light,  nearest  to  sunlight.  Won  Cold  Medal  at  Panama  Exposition. 
Greatest  invention  of  the  age.  Guaranteed. 

$  1 000  Reward  will  be  given  to  the  person  who  shows  us  an  oil  lamp  equal 
to  tlie  new  Aladdin  in  every  way  (details  of  offer  given  in  our  circular). 
We  want  one  user  in  each  localliy  to  whom  we  can  refer  customers.  To  ; 
that  person  we  liave  a  special  introductory  offer  to  make,  under  which  one 
lamp  i.s  given  for  showiiiB  it  to  a  few  friemls  and  neighbors.  Write  quick  for  our 
10-Uay  Alisolutely  Free  Trial  Proposition  and  learn  how  to  get  one  without  expense. 
MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY,  1 29  Aladdin  Building,  New  York  City 

Largest  Kerosene  (Coal  Oil)  Mantle  Lamp  House  in  the  World 
Men  Wilh  Rioe  adabo  Cot  trial  delivery  plan  makoa  It  easy.  No  previona  experience  neceeaary.  Practically  every  fann 
IfICIl  Iflin  III5S  home  &nd  email  town  home  will  buy  after  trymsT.  One  farmer  who  bad  never  Bold  anytbioff  in  bie  life 

<1  AA  »A  Dam  Ma  before  writes: 'Veoki^i  tAe>ireteeven<iay*.*'  Christensen,  Wia.,  eays:  '  Have  neywjB6^_an  article 

W  V  10  rcr  IVICd  t^teelUeoeaaHy.’*  Norrin«,  Iowa,  says:  per  cento/ Aowiesnsttsa 

a/rt«n<fondhoo«ter.**  Kemerlinff.  Mlnn.jsays:  **No^i 


300 

years 


j^ii'ii.i:in',  .J . . 


*  Every  customer  becomea 


cento/ homeaviiitdb<yuoht,‘*  Phillips,  Ohio,  says: 

_ ^  _ _ _ a/riendandbocator7**  Kemer’llni.  Mlnn.^says:  **NoJiowery  talk neeaaaary.  Sella Thousands  who 

are  coioSns  money  endorse  the  Aladdin  just  as  ste’oofiily.  NO  MONEY  REQUIRED*  W e  furnish  stock  to  reliable  myi  to  get  started .  Ask 
for  our  distributor's  plan,  and  learn  bow  to  secure  an  appointment  and  make  bis  money  lu  unoccupied  territory.  State  occupation. ase* 
whether  you  have  riff  or  auto;  whether  can  work  spare  time  or  steady;  when  can  start;  townships  moat  convenient  for  you  to  work* 


Estimated  life 
of  deposits  at 
present  rate  of 
World’s 
consumption 

For  Reliable  Information  Write 

Dr.  WM.  S.  MYERS,  Director 

Chilean  Nitrate  Propaganda 

25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


IShe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  fi,  1917. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


The  Other  Side. — Tt  may  be  a  wise 
thing  for  us  to  begin  the  year  by  giving 
the  “opposition”  a  chance  to  talk.  No 
man  should  ride  one  side  of  a  subject  so 
hard  that  he  forgets  “there  are  others.” 
Prejudice  and  personal  opinion  are  not 
arguments  upon  which  a  man  should  he 
hung,  yet  there  are  people  who  refuse  to 
consider  “the  other  side,”  until  they  be¬ 
come  incapable  of  fine  and  broad  judg¬ 
ment.  First  let  us  take  up  the  Ren  Davis 
apple — or  give  one  of  its  friends  a 
chance : 

I  notice  you  take  a  knock  at  old  man 
P>en  Davis  whenever  opportunity  offers- 
'rids  is  not  fair,  as  there  are  many  grow¬ 
ing  Ren  and  all  such  criticism  tends  to 
make  a  dent  in  the  price.  Personally  I 
consider  that  Ren  Davis  apples  have  a 
place  in  the  apple  kingdom,  and  receive 
much  undeserved  abuse.  This  year  our 
liens  marketed  in  the  South  brought  us 
.$2.7.“)  per  barrel  net.  again.st  $.‘i  for  York. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  they  hear 
younger  and  more  prolifically  than  York, 
they  are  as  profitable  to  us  “F.  F.  V.’s” 
as  York. 

We  made  apple  butter  out  of  Rens  this 
year,  and  it  is  as  fine  as  we  have  ever 
made  or  tasted.  There  is  no  better  api)le 
to  fry  than  a  Ren.  Of  course,  men  of 
sedentary  habits  eat  baked  apples,  but  I’ll 
bet  a  “lien”  against  a  McIntosh  “Mer¬ 
rill”  eats  fried  apples — or  could,  and  get 
away  with  it.  Now  .seriously,  it  is  un¬ 
fair  to  growers  of  Rens  to  have  editors 
of  farm  papers  always  harpooning  old 
faithful  Ren.  Look  at  our  side  of  it. 

Virginia.  G.  L.  rothgeb. 

Now  in  some  respects  (not  in  all) 
this  is  a  free  country,  and  men  and  apples 
must  present  their  own  argument-  There 
is  no  law  to  prohibit  Ren  Davis.  "You 
can’t  keej)  a  good  man  down,”  and  if  Ren 
Davis  has  the  desirable  qualities  our 
friend  states  all  the  talking  I  can  do  will 
he  as  so  much  chaff  in  the  wind.  If  he 
can  sell  his  Rens  at  .$2.7.5  Mr.  Rothgeb 
can  well  afford  to  pocket  the  money  and 
laugh  at  criticism.  If  he  took  these  Rens 
to  our  customers  he  would  receive  not 
the  glad  hand,  but  the  cold  shoulder.  I 
have  lost  money  by  planting  too  many 
Bens,  and  I  shall  have  them  top-worked 
to  varieties  which  pay  us  better.  Would 
Mr.  Rothgeb  expect  me,  with  this  experi¬ 
ence,  to  praise  the  variety  and  advise 
others  to  plant  it?  I  have  heard  South¬ 
ern  men  growl  at  Raldwin  because  it 
fails  with  them.  With  us  it  is  very  profit¬ 
able — our  customers  demand  it.  and  this 
being  the  case  it  would  be  worse  than 
childish  for  us  to  go  on  raising  Ren  Davis. 
As  for  frying  apples  as  a  substitute  for 
potatoes  I  have  no  doubt  Ren  will  shine 
in  the  frying  pan,  but  our  customers 
want  the  apple  flavor  rather  than  the  fat. 

“Recommendations.” — I  have  some 
letters  from  people  who  complain  because 
we  teach  what  they  call  “suspicion.”  It 
is  true  that  we  advise  our  folks  to  make 
a  stranger  show  himself  before  giving  him 
money  or  business.  The  world  has  more 
than  its  share  of  plausible  people  who 
want  to  sell  something  which  is  well  in¬ 
flated  with  wind.  Sometimes  they  are 
plain,  smooth,  varnished  rascals,  some¬ 
times  they  are  whitewashed  knaves  with 
the  wash  flaking  off-  Again,  they  are 
good  jieople  with  lively  imaginations  who 
have  fooled  themselves  into  thinking  they 
have  something  of  value  to  offer.  Still 
others,  and  perhaps  the  most  dangerous, 
have  a  cloak  of  religion  and  piety  under 
which  they  work  to  do  business  Avith  you. 
Some  are  good  and  some  are  bad.  and  the 
good  ones  sometimes  find  fault  because  we 
tell  our  people  to  be  on  their  guard.  We 
know  hoAv  easy  it  is  to  fool  the  people. 
The  boys  have  caught  quite  a  number  of 
muskrats  this  Winter,  and  Avhen  it  came 
to  .selling  the  skins  they  hunted  out  the 
firm  which  seemed  to  make  the  biggest 
offer.  When  I  asked  them  how  they  knew 
this  firm  is  honest.  Cherry-top  was  quite 
aroused.  He  brought  me  a  circular  in 
which  was  a  printed  letter  like  this : 

“7  received  your  check  and  am  well 
pleOfted.'’  M.  M.  .TOIINSON. 

“Now,”  said  Cherry-top.  “does  not  that 
l)rove  they  are  all  right?” 

Then  he  fell  to  figuring  out  what  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  get  for  his  furs.  He  finally  got 
a  small  check  and,  for  all  I  know,  thinks 
of  writing  another  “testimonial.”  Now 
I  think  this  idea  of  believing  all  you  see 
in  print — especially  when  it  is  what  you 
W'ould  like  to  have  come  to  pass — is  the 
c.'iuse  of  much  trouble  and  loss.  The 
meaner  the  rogue  the  more  plausible  let¬ 


ter  or  circular  he  can  write,  and  the  more 
convincing  story  he  can  tell. 

“Pure  Ri.ood.” — Then  there  is  this 
question  about  the  superiority  of  pure 
blood  in  stock.  We  have  letters  of  criti¬ 
cism  on  both  sides-  Some  say  that  this 
purebred  idea  is  a  humbug ;  that  common 
stock  is  just  as  good.  Others  say  that 
nothing  but  purebred  stock  should  ever 
he  kept — that  any  “common’’  blood  is  a 
mistake.  Of  course  there  is  no  use  talk¬ 
ing  to  such  critics,  becau.se  not  one  in 
l(>  farmers  can  afford  to  keep  a  flock  or 
hei'd  of  good,  pure-hlood  animals.  When 
it  comes  to  the  question  of  pure  blood, 
wi.sely  used,  there  .seems  to  me  no  good 
argument  against  it.  Some  months  ago 
we  sold  a  brood  of  puppies  from  our 
Airedale.  They  were  not  pure  blood-  — 
the  father  being  a  mixture  of  shepherd 
and  hound.  We  told  people  just  what 
Ifiey  were  and  before  the  present  litter  is 
disposed  of  I  tried  to  find  what  the  others 
had  come  to.  I  find  they  have  made  good 
farm  dog.s,  taking  clearly  after  the  pure¬ 
bred  parent  in  color,  shape  and  spirit.  I 
think  this  will  hold  true  of  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals,  and  the  purer  the  blood  the  better 
the  showing  it  will  make. 

Rreeding  and  Rusine.ss. — I  have 
some  friends  who  claim  to  upset  all  this 
argument  by  some  human  examples.  New 
England,  they  say.  is  the  place  where 
people  are  suppo.sed  to  work  with  tireless 
energy.  Therefore,  a  purebred  Yankee, 
with  a  long  pedigree,  ought  to  be  a 
“hustler”  if  there  ever  was  one.  Yet, 
they  point  to  certain  families  whose  an¬ 
cestors  date  hack  to  the  Mayflower  in 
which  the  men  are  idle.  lazy,  cynical  and 
lacking  in  public  spirit.  They  are  not 
leader.s — not  oven  good  followers.  It  will 
not  do  to  charge  this  to  “mother’s  fam¬ 
ily.”  because  they  are  all  “juirehred” 
from  the  same  general  .stock.  What 
about  this? 

I  know  these  families  and  I  think  I 
know  the  reason-  Years  ago  .some  old  an¬ 
cestor  made  money  at  fishing,  shipping  or 
perhaps  the  slave  trade.  He  invested 
that  money  and  founded  a  “family”  some¬ 
what  after  the  old  English  plan.  This 
old  fellow  had  his  picture  taken  and  hung 
it  on  the  wall  as  a  model  for  coming  gen¬ 
erations!  Those  who  followed  on  came 
to  think  that  red  noser  and  those  narrow 
eyes  really  meant  more  to  the  world  than 
the  Stars  and  Stripes.  The  size  of  each 
succeeding  family  was  regulated  by  the 
size  of  the  income  from  the  old  man’s 
money !  Now  and  then  some  boy  with 
the  old  man’s  energy  as  well  as  his  nose, 
would  come  along  and  go  into  some  busi¬ 
ness  or  profession.  As  he  usually  mar¬ 
ried  into  some  more  practical  and  “com¬ 
mon”  family  he  naturally  branched  awmy 
from  the  “purebred”  stock,  and  his  chil¬ 
dren  learned  from  their  mother  that 
there  was  something  back  in  history  be¬ 
sides  the  old  ancestor’s  nose  !  Thus  the 
“purebred”  family  has  usually  been  lim¬ 
ited  to  one  or  two  children  to  suit  the  in¬ 
come,  and  these  children  have  mostly 
gone  along  as  genteel  loafers.  The  finest 
ability  is  in  their  blood,  but  they  breed 
backward,  and  they  are  prouder  of  what 
some  ancestor  did  a  century  ago  than  of 
what  their  children  can  and  will  do  in 
the  future.  Now  and  then  one  of  them  is 
waked  up  by  necessity,  patriotism  or  am¬ 
bition  and  then  he  shows  the  value  of 
“pure  blood”  by  doing  wonderful  or  al¬ 
most  impossible  things  when  he  really 
strikes  self-denying  Avork. 

Shoaa’^-Room  Stock.^ — It  seems  to  me 
that  these  examples  prove  just  Avhat  prac¬ 
tical  men  have  been  claiming.  Those 
small  and  lazy  families  haA^e  been  bred 
AA’ith  the  picture  of  the  old  man  as  a 
model.  His  thrift  and  energy  and  skill 
haA’e  been  left  out  of  consideration.  When 
some  Avillful  daughter  or  some  ambitious 
son  cut  off  family  tradition  and  married 
into  a  working  family  there  came  a  strain 
from  which  the  leaders  and  great  men 
have  sprung.  The  old  ancestor’s  nose  and 
eyes  represent  the  “show-room”  stock. 
The  hustle  and  thrift  of  the  working 
branch  of  the  family  represent  the 
“utility”  stock.  We  see  this  running 
through  all  classes  of  live  stock.  The 
fanciers  have  their  model  for  tail  feath¬ 
ers,  horn  and  tail  and  other  exterior 
markings  Avhich  pass  on  through  the  gen¬ 
erations  like  the  old  ancestor’s  nose  and 
eyes.  The  “pure  blood”  carries  along  as 
it  has  done  with  humans  until  we  have 
men  in  Boston  and  New  York  who  will 
roll  up  the  bottoms  of  their  trousers  be¬ 
cause  it  is  raining  in  “dear  old  London.” 
They  are  “show-room  stock,”  but  this 
same  pure  blood  can  he  made  to  carry  the 
sound,  practical  qualities  of  animals  and 
plants  along  Avith  it. 

But  I  haA'e  talked  too  much  and  can¬ 
not  noAV  tell  you  about  the  great  com¬ 
munity  Christmas  tree  in  our  neighbor- 
hood-  H.  AV.  c. 


Best  and  Cheapest  Service  in  the  World 


Here  are  some  comparisons  of  telephone  conditions 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States  just  before  the  war. 

Here  we  have  : 

Continuous  service  in  practically 
all  exchanges,  so  that  the  telephone 
is  available  day  and  night. 

A  telephone  to  one  person  in  ten. 

3,000,000  miles  of  interurban  or 
long-distance  wires. 

Prompt  connections,  the  speed  of 
answer  in  principal  cities  averaging 
about  3/4  seconds. 

Lines  provided  to  give  immediate 
toll  and  long-distance  service. 

As  to  cost,  long-distance  service  such  as  we  have  here  was  not  to  be  had 
in  Europe,  even  before  the  war,  at  any  price.  And  exchange  service  in 
Europe,  despite  its  inferior  quality,  cost  more  in  actual  money  than  here. 

Bell  Service  is  the  criterion  for  all  the  world,  and  the  Bell  organization 
is  the  most  economical  as  well  as  the  most  efficient  servant  of  the  people. 


In  Europe  : 

Nine-tenths  of  the  exchanges  are 
closed  at  night,  and  in  many  cases, 
at  mealtime. 

Not  one  person  in  a  hundred  has 
a  telephone. 

Not  one-eighth  as  many  miles  in 
proportion  to  poputation  and  terri¬ 
tory. 

In  the  principal  cities,  it  takes 
more  than  twice  as  long  for  the 
operator  to  answer. 

No  such  provision  made.  Tele¬ 
phone  users  are  expected  to  await 
their  turn. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


WET 

FROM  INSIDE  WITH 

CELLARS 

SMOOTH-ON 

MADE 

DRY 

IRON  CEMENT  NO.  7 

Write  for  Catalogue 

SMOOTH.ON  3IFG.CO. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Owens  Transplanter 


r  Only  Self*S«tting  machine. 

Transplants  sweet  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  tobacco,  strawber*  . 
rics,  cabbage,  nursery  cuttings, 
etc.  Any  desired  depth.  Bet* 

ter  than  hand.  As  plant  is  re* 
leased,  water  valve  op¬ 
ens,  then  closer  rollers  _ 

Bress  dry  soil  around  plantT 
old.s  moisture  but  leaves 
no  wetsurface  soil  to  bake. 

J*  L.  Owens  Co.  __ 

114lPartmouth  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Earn  $10  to  $140  A  Day 
Pulverizing  Limestone! 

You  can  do  it  Avith  the  LIMEPULVER— a 
complete  grinding  plant — perfect  in  every  detail. 

I  Rock  weighing  60  lbs.  or  more  can  be  fed — and 
outpours  the  limestone,  finely  ground.  You  can 
grind  10  to  70  tons  a  day  depending  upon  size 
of  youroutfit.  Itbataready  market  atSl.S0toS2.50perton. 
1  One  machine  cnishe,  and  pulrerize*  with  but  one  bandlin, 
IJliA  of  the  material.  The  product  ii  many  times  more  effectire 
,0)^  than  crushed  limestone,  or  screeninfs  which  do  not  readily 
dissolve  in  the  soil.  It  does  not  burn  up  the  humus  as  does 
burnt  lime.  It  puts  27  worth  of  additional  feedin,  nutriment 
into  each  ton  of  clover  hay. 


She  Jelfreij  Ijme]>UI5SR 


Make  Money  Supplying  Concrete  Materials 

This  sinele  machine  makes  aU  materials  needed  for  concrete  except  cement.  First,  you  can 
pulverize  the  limestone,  to  be  used  instead  of  sand.  It  makes  a  b^ter  and  itronget  job. 
Then,  simply  push  a  lever  and  you  ret  crushed  rock  to  be  used 
instead  of  eravel. 

There  are  LIMEPULVERS  built  to  'uit  enylnes  of  varying 
horsepower.  Can  be  hauled  on  their  own  trucks, 

Outfits  Pay  For  Themselves 

This  outfit  will  convert  your  limestone  ledees  Into 
finely  pulverized  limestone  worth  SZ  to  25  per  ton. 

We  make  a  trial  offer  that  lets  you  test  the  machine,  uslnr  your 
own  power  and  rock.  Write  today  for  catalog,  offer  and  full  informatioiTahouTtbe 
machine  that  turns  your  stone  to  gold. 

THE  JEFFREY  MFG.  CO.,  265  First  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N,-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Every  Truck  Farmer 

needs  a  till  age  tool  that  does  fast  thorough  work  with 
one  mule  or  horse.  Experienced  growers  like  the 

“Acme”  Pulverizing  Harrow 

because  “the  coulters  do  the  work.”  They  cut,  slice, 

Eulverize,  and  turn  the  soil  twice  in  one  operation. 

•eave  the  soil  level  as  a  floor  and  “mellow  as 
fresh  ashes.”  There’s  an  “Acme”  to  fit  your 
farm —  1  horse  to  4  horse.  Send  today  for  new  free 
book.  The" Acme"  Way  to  Crops  That  Pay. 

Duane  H.  Nasb  Inc. 


141 

Elm  Street 


Millingtoit 

N.  J. 

6  1-2  ft.  Wide 


RURALISMS 


Identifying  Apples  by  Truelle’s  Line 

If  we  cut  an  apple  across  at  its  widest 
circumference  with  a  sharp  knife,  we 
notice,  faintly  outlined  on  the  pulp,  a 
delicate  tracery  bracketing  the  sectors  be¬ 
tween  the  carpels.  It  is  suggested  that 
this  “core  limit  line”  be  called  “Truelle’s 
line,”  after  a  French  pomclogist,  Mon¬ 
sieur  A.  Truelle  of  Trouviiie-sur-Mer,  who 
finds  that  this  line  is  a  fixed  anatomical 
character,  by  which  an  apple  variety  may 
be  identified,  even  when  its  external  ap¬ 
pearance  differs  from  its  usual  varietal 
characteri-'^-’-s.  In  other  words,  just  as 
we  may  identify  varying  humans  by  their 
finger  prints,  we  may  identify  varying 
apples  by  Truelle’s  line. 


Size  “H,” 
1-horse  cultivatora 
Cuts  4  ft*  4^n.  wide* 


Bartlett  Pruning  Tools 

#re  designed  on  scientide 
principles,  made  of  the 
highest  grade  materials 
and  sold  on  their  merits. 

We  make  a  complete 
line,  including  our  Jointed 
TREE  TRIMMER,  and  will 
be  glad  to  send  our  cata¬ 
logue  upon  request,  also 
our  booklet  on  pruning 
with  fii^t  order. 

No.  Is,  Pruning  Saw 
Price  $2.10 
No.  777,  Two  Hand 
Pruner,  26-in.  Ash 
Handies,  $2.40 
Vour  dealer  can  supply 
you;  if  he  does  not,  mail 
money  order  to  us  and  we 
will  ship  prepaid. 

Bartlett  Mfg.  Co.  ko.  777 

Box  3,  Boydell  Bldg. ^ROIT,  MICHIGAN 


S  PRAY* 


Grow  More  Dollars 

Don’t  let  bugs,  worms,  scale  and  blotch  rob  you  of 
profits  that  should  be  yours.  The  Deming  Spraying 
Catalog  will  show  you  an  easy  and  inexpensive  way 
to  guard  your  crops.  New  f9 1 7  edition  (40  illus* 
trated  pages)  showing  over  25  types,  free.  Write 
THE  DEMING  COMPANY 
151  Depot  St.  Salem,  Ohio. 

Hand  and  Power  Pumps  for 
all  Farm  Uses 


hind  can  set  posts,  without  hard  back* 
breaking  labor.  Digs  wells  also. 

The  two  interlocking  sharp  cruciblo 
•teel  blades  easily  cut  through  any  soil. 

DIGS  QUICK  AND  EASY 

and  saves  time  and  trouble.  Don’t  be 
irnposed  upon.  Refuse  the  poorly  made, 
flimsy  imitations.  A  poor  tool  is  dear 
at  any  price.  Reliable  dealers  sell  the 
original,  patented,  “guaranteed  Iwan” 
for  only  $2.  It  pays  for  itself  in  one 
day’s  work. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

About  Iwan  Post  Hols  Disrirers,  Sickis  Ed^s 
Knives, Ditching  Spades,  Drain  Oleanerau 
'Die  Uooka»  Chimaej  Topa«  Vsotilatorse  Eto* 

IWAN  BROTHERS 

1523  Prairi*  Av*w South  Band, Ind, 


EHODES  DOUBLE  OUT 
FBUfilNQ  BEBAB 


Cuts  from 
both  sides  of 
limb  and  does 
not  bruise 
the  bark. 

Mide  in  all  Styles  and  Sizes 
All  shears 
delivered  free 
to  your  door. 
Send  for  circu 
lax  and  prices. 
529  $0.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 


RHODES  MFQ.  CO. 


I  HAVE  NOW  MADE  IT  POSSIBLE 

for  any  worthy,  creditable  person,  any* 
in  the  U.  S.  to  buy  a  High  Brade 
WITTE  engin^n  practically  his  own  terms 

~  NO  MONEY 
DOWN 
ALL  CASH 
PART  CASH 
OR 

BANK 
DEPOSIT 


ED.  H.  WITTE 

Write  me 
stetingwhat 
size  engine 
you  need  and 
I  will  mail  you 
latest  WITTE 
prices  direct  from 
factory.  Write  for  Free 
Book  “How  to  Judge  En* 
ginet”— Ed.  H.  Witte. 

Wins  ENGINE  WORKS 

1697  Oakland  Ava* 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1897Einplrs  Bld^ 
^ntsbufi^  Pa- _ 


ra 
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L. 
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Root-pruning  Grapevines 

The  Italian  who  works  for  me,  insists 
that  once  a  year  all  roots  of  grapevines 
should  be  cut  off,  for  a  distance  of  about 
eight  inches  or  one  foot  from  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  Do  you  know  if  there  is 
any  truth  in  this,  or  is  it  merely  an  Ital¬ 
ian  superstition?  r  B 

Oradell,  N.  J. 

While  the  practice  of  root-pruning 
grapevines  is  not  uncommon  in  European 
countries  with  the  Vinifera  varieties,  it 
has  never  been  practiced  to  any  extent 
in  the  United  States,  either  with  the 
native  types  or  the  foreign  in  commer¬ 
cial  vineyards,  and  but  slightly  so  in  the 
home  garden.  The  extent  of  the  root- 
pruning  that  usually  obtains  in  commer¬ 
cial  plantings  is  done  by  the  tillage  im¬ 
plements,  and  most  vineyardists  avoid 
this  cutting  as  much  as  possible.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  any  cutting  would 
be  eliminated  entirely  if  this  be  possible, 
but  the  customary  practices  of  plowing, 
horse-hoeing  and  cultivating  do  not  al¬ 
low  of  this.  From  our  observations  a 
moderate  root-pruning  from  these  sources 
is  not  particularly  objectiouable  with 
loose  deep  soils,  as  the  attached  portions 
quickly  send  out  other  rootlets  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  those  lost.  But  in  the  soils 
of  stiffer  texture  the  renewal  is  not  so 
rapid,  and  in  a  season  of  drought  dis¬ 
astrous  results  have  resulted.  If  the 
root  system  has  proven  insufficient  to 
produce  ample  fruiting  wood,  prune  the 
canes  shorter  and  fertilize  with  nitro¬ 
genous  fertilizers.  If  on  the  other  hand 
the  roots  force  a  rank  growth  of  top  with 
but  little  fruit,  prune  longer,  withhold 
nitrogenous  fertilizers,  but  add  those 
carrying  phosphorus.  f.  e.  G. 

Destroying  Bermuda  Grass 

We  are  troubled  badly  to  get  rid  of 
Bermuda  grass.  What  compound  or  in¬ 
gredient  will  kill  it?  w.  ir.  R. 

Blythe,  Cal. 

Bermuda  is  a  sun-loving  grass,  and 
will  not  thrive  in  the  shade.  To  destroy 
it  shading  with  smothering  crops  is  the 
best  method.  Plow  the  sod  shallow,  so  as 
just  to  get  under  the  creeping  stems. 
Then  rake  out  with  a  harrow  and  hay- 
rake  all  you  can  get,  and  haul  it  off  to 
some  waste  place  or  gully.  Then  sow  the 
land  thickly  in  cow  peas.  Cut  the  cow 
peas  for  hay,  and  sow  the  stubble  in 
Crimson  clover  as  a  Winter  cover.  Turn 
the  clover  under  in  Spring,  and  if  there  is 
no  grass  or  little  left  you  can  cultivate 
the  land  in  a  clean  hoed  crop.  If  the 
grass  still  persists,  give  it  another  smoth¬ 
ering  crop  of  peas  the  next  Summer.  I 
have  cleaned  out  a  sod  in  one  season  of 
smothering.  In  1885  I  broke  up  the  old 
Contraband  camp  ground  at  Fortress 
Monroe.  This  was  a  compact  sod  of  Ber¬ 
muda.  I  plowed  it  off  in  sheets  and  raked 
it  out,  and  hauled  off  to  a  marsh,  and  one 
smothering  crop  cleaned  it  out. 

\v.  F.  MASSEY. 

The  Price  of  Currants 

I  notice  that  you  are  interested  in  the 
question  of  the  cost  of  living  and  would 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  for 
the  past  two  years  I  have  allowed  thou¬ 
sands  of  quarts  of  beautiful  currants  to 
hang  on  the  bushes  simply  because  I 
could  not  get  a  price  which  would  cov¬ 
er  the  cash  outlay,  aside  from  showing  a 
profit ;  we  pay  two  cents  a  quart  for 
picking,  ship  by  express 'so  as  to  insure 
reaching  the  New  York  market  in  good 
condition  and  yet  some  remittances,  after 
deducting  freight,  cartage  and  commis¬ 
sion  only  netted  one-quarter  cent  per 
quart ;  in  spite  of  this  I  did  not  hear 
of  currants  ever  retailing  at  less  than 
12c  per  quart.  We  have  17,000  currant 
bushes,  and  are  beginning  to  pull  them 
out ;  if  prices  are  not  better  next  year 
shall  take  them  all  out,  although  just  in 
their  prime.  Yet  if  the  New  Y'ork  buy¬ 
ers  would  pay  us  7c  or  8c  per  quart 
would  be  glad  to  ship  all  we  could  pro¬ 
duce,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  they  would 
receive  profit  enough  if  they  retailed  at 
10c,  instead  of  12e  to  18c,  which  w’as 
about  the  market  range.  c.  E.  clapp. 
Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Warmth  Ever^y  where 

Costs  Zess  than  Stoves  ^2* 


Get  this  Free  Advice 

If  a  “Oneplpe”  Healer  is  practical  for  your 
home  and  will  heat  it  properly  throughout 
at  low  cost,  saving  time,  trouble  and  fuel,  don’t 
you  want  to  know  it  ? 

You  can  definitely  find  out  by  writing  at  once  for  our  Free 
Chart  and  Information  Blank ;  then  filling  them  in  as  directed 
(very  easy).  Upon  their  return  our  Heating  Engineers  will 
give  you  their  frank,  honest  advice  applied  to  your  own  in* 
dividual  needs — no  guess  work,  no  risk  and  at  no  cost  or 
obligation  to  you. 

InTERn^TIONAL 

Onepipe  Heater 

is  a  simple,  positive  heating  system  adapted  for  use  in  a  great 
many  old  and  new  houses.  It  is  a  decided  improvement  over 
stove  heating — no  heating  the  house  “in  spots,”  no  constant 
attention,  no  carttng  fuel  and  ashes  back  and  forth  over  carpets 
and  rugs,  no  dirt  or  dust,  no  ever-present  fire  danger. 

Cellar  Always  Cool 
for  Vegetables,  etc. 

While  the  “Onepipe  will  heat  every  room  in  an  ordinary 
house,  it  does  not  heat  the  cellar — a  fact  especially  true 
with  the  "Onepipe”  because  of  its  triple  inner  casing  of  gal¬ 
vanized  iron,  asbestos  and  tin,  that  keeps  in  the  heat. 

Write  immediately  for  the  Chart  and  Blank  to  Dept.  C. 

iMTERn/n-ion/iL  Heater  Coop/iny 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Oucr  60  years  mailing  the  Largest  Line  of  Heating  Apparatus  in 
America.  {Steam  and  hot  water  boilers,  warm  air  furnaces, 
water  supply  boilers,  etc.) 


E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers 

1857  The  Business  Farmers'  Standard  for  60  Years  1917 

Will  Pay  YOU 

The  demand  for  food  stuffs  is  greater  than  the 
supply.  The  price  of  every  farm  product  is  reach¬ 
ing  a  new  high  level.  Make  every  acre  on  your 
farm  produce  a  maximum  crop  and  get  the  full 
benefit  of  these  high  prices. 

A  Straight  Road  To  Profits 

—says  The  Breeder^  Gazette :  “If  ever  there  was 
a  time  in  our  agricultural  history  when  bumper 
crops  should  be  assiduously  sought,  it  is  this 
year  .  .  .  Wheat  is  high  and  at  present  rate  of 
export  our  surplus  will  soon  be  exhausted. 

Corn  IS  dear,  oats  are  moving  at  strong  values. 

It  IS  here  that  the  commercial  fertilizer  makers 
seem  to  meet  an  uncommon  opportunity  for 
appealing  with  success.  The  place  of  good 
commercial  fertilizers  as  an  efficient  aid  to  in¬ 
creased  production  ...  is  too  firmly  established 
to  admit  of  discussion  . . .  There  are  times  when 
quick  action  is  a  straight  road  to  profits.” 

Join  the  great  company  of  thousands  of  pro¬ 
gressive  farmers  who  travel  this  straight  road  to 
profits  by  using 

E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers 

They  are  available  plant  foods  of  the  highest 
quality  and  will  give  a  good  big  measure  of  value 
for  every  dollar  invested.  If  your  local  agent  can¬ 
not  furnish  you  with  Genuine  E.  FRANK  COE 
FERTILIZERS,  accept  no  others  but  write  us 
promptly.  We  want  responsible  agents  in  un¬ 
occupied  territory.  It  will  pay  you  to  inquire  for 
our  agency  proposition. 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company 

Subjidiary  of  The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

51  Chambers  Street  :  New  York  City 
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TJTK  UrSlXESS  FARMERS  FAPER 
A  Xatloiiiil  Weekly  Jouriinl  for  Country  ami  tiiiburban  IfoincH 

Established  fSSO 


I’libllslu-d  ireeklj  by  the  Rural  Publi«hln(r  Company,  S33  Wait  30th  Street,  Xew  fork 
IlEKBKRT  W.  COLUSOWOOD,  I’residetit  and  Editor. 

JoH.v  J.  DthhOh',  Ti'e,'surer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  DtLLON,  Secretary.  Mr.s.  E.  T.  Royle,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.0t,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8i5  marks,  or  lOSj  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Olllce  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  1b  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

AVe  itelieve  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  evei-y  po.ssible  precaution  and  admit  tlie  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  iMiid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  a<lverti8ers  or  misleading  adverti.sements  in  ojir  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  witli  dishonest 
transactions.  Wo  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  witliin  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  ti'ansactlon,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  a<ivcrtiser. 


Good  Friends  Who  Stick 

No.  12. 

HERE  are  two  of  them  this  Aveek  to  make  a 
full  baker’s  dozen : 

We  take  five  farm  papers,  and  wife  says  that  The 
Rural  Neav-Yorkeb  is  the  best  of  the  bunch  and  she 
knows.  A.  O.  HOWARD. 

Michigan. 

One  of  the  greatest  assets  a  farmer  can  have 
is  a  discriminating  Avife.  Such  Avomen  may  well 
decide  upon  the  reading  matter  AA'hich  enters  the 
home. 

I  think  this  is  my  fifty-ninth  subscription  to  your 
jiaper.  It  has  renewed  its  life  from  j^ear  to  year  and 
became  more  helpful  and  vigorous  as  time  rolled  on. 
Wishing  you  every  success  I  am  your  friend. 

Anniston,  Ala.  C.  A.  SPRAGUE. 

For  more  than  30  years  the  writer  has  seen  Mr. 
Sprague’s  annual  subscription  come  in.  We  ai’e 
able  to  keep  the  paper  fresh  and  helpful  only  be- 
'  cause  our  readers  take  personal  interest  and  give 
us  out  of  their  eA-eryday  IWes. 

* 

During  the  past  few  years  there  has  groAvn  a 
large  demand  for  apple  pomace.  Formerly  this 
Avas  considered  a  Avaste  and  nuisance,  and  it  col¬ 
lected  around  the  cider  mills  in  great  piles.  Noav, 
it  is  considered  nearly  equal  to  silage  in  feeding 
value,  and  is  shipped  50  miles  or  more  at  a  profit. 
As  a  fertilizer  pomace  contains  about  fiA^e  pounds  of 
nitrogen  and  three  of  potash  to  the  ton.  When 
used  Avith  lime  it  makes  a  fair  dressing  for  corn 
or  for  orchards.  We  think  it  Avill  pay,  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  to  dry  the  pomace  somewhat  like  beet  pulp, 
so  that  it  can  be  shipped  and  stored  Avithout  too 
much  bulk  and  useless  Aveight.  The  Agricultural 
Department  ought  to  look  into  this. 

♦ 

ON  page  1510  of  last  year  aa’o  printed  the  picture 
of  a  German  machine  for  raking  and  picking 
.stones.  At  least  25  readers  haA^e  asked  Avhere  such 
a  machine  can  be  Imught.  The  picture  Avas  re¬ 
engraved  from  a  German  farm  paper,  and  Ave  do 
not  knoAv  Avho  manufactures  it.  We  have  tried  to 
interest  several  American  manufacturers  in  such  a 
machine,  but  they,  seem  to  doubt  the  profit  in  it. 
They  think  feAv  farmers  Avoukl  pay  for  such  a  ma¬ 
chine  Avhen  they  can  buy  stone-boats  for  a  little 
money.  IToav  much  could  a  farmer  afford  to  pay 
for  a  stone  picker?  That  Avould  determine  the 
profit  in  manufacturing. 

* 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ngaa'  York  State 
Agricultural  Society  Avill  be  held  at  Albany 
on  Jan.  16  and  17.  A  strong  progx’am  is  promised. 
On  the  evening  of  Jan.  16  there  Avill  be  addresses 
by  Dr.  J.  G.  Schurman  of  Cornell  and  Mr.  M.  D. 
Munn,  president  of  the  National  Daii’y  Council  and 
of  the  American  Jer.sey  Cattle  Club.  The  fine  old 
State  society  is  and  should  continue  to  be  the  sen¬ 
ate  of  NeAv  York  agriculture — an  organization  in 
Avhich  representatives  of  all  farm  societies  can  come 
together  for  definite  accomplishment.  There  should 

be  a  great  gathering  this  year. 

* 

The  statement  from  Judge  Ward  of  the  Wicks 
.  Investigating  Committee  is  probably  in  the  line 
of  a  “feeler”  of  public  opinion.  He  favors  a  new 
“Food  Department,”  There  is  to  be  a  commissioner 
Avith  a  salary  of  $12,000,  and  the  neAV  laAA'  Avill 
outline  a  very  dignified  and  “sane”  program  for 
him.  The  present  Foods  and  Markets  Department 
Avill  he  Aviped  out  under  this  ari-angement,  and  in 
its  place  Ave  shall  have  an  expensive  department 
Avith  less  punch  and  loss  real  accomplishment  than 
the  present  Agricultural  Department.  Our  people 
may  ansAver  for  themselves  hoAV  much  good  they 
Avould  get  011^01  that!  If  Judge  Ward  undertakes 
to  put  his  program  through  the  Legislature  there 
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Avill  be  the  clearest  line-up  of  farmers  ever  seen  in 
New  York. 

On  one  side  Avill  be  found  all  the  dealers,  com¬ 
mission  men,  handlers — all  Avho  are  noAV  taking 
“graft"  or  tribute  out  of  farm  produce.  There  Avill 
also  be  found  eA'ery  politician  and  every  parasite 
Avho  is  now  feeding  at  the  public  agricultural  ci’ib. 
There  will  be  other  men,  honest  and  high-minded, 
but  mistaken,  prejudiced,  lacking  in  A-ision  or  afraid 
of  being  called  “radicals.”  These  men,  honest  and 
clean  in  personal  chaimcter,  Avill  be  forced  to  line 
up  Avith  the  “crooks,”  politicians  and  para.sites  Avho 
Avant  a  Department  Avhich  they  can  control.  It  is 
an  old  trick  of  the  opposition  to  come  and  say  that 
Ave  call  all  men  Avho  oppose  us  “crook.s.”  We  an¬ 
ticipate  that  by  saying  Ave  do  not,  but  the  honest 
men  know  who  they  must  associate  with,  and  Avhat 
the  motives  of  .their  companions  are.  On  the  other 
side  Avill  be  ranged  a  great  majority  of  the  plain 
farmers  of  the  State.  We  knoAv  this,  because  they 
are  going  on  public  record.  There  are  letters 
enough  going  to  Albany  to  pave  the  entire  city. 
These  farmers  know  that  the  work  done  by  the 
present  Department  is  responsible  for  the  uprising 
Avhich  won  the  milk  war  and  forced  the  present 
situation.  Half  a  century  of  “investigation”  and 
“Avise  council”  did  less  for  the  35-cent  dollar  than 
half  a  year  of  punch  at  the  sore  .spot  in  distribu¬ 
tion.  There  are  in  NeAV  Y’oi-k  at  least  two  men  who 
want  to  be  President  and  three  Avho  want  to  be 
GoAmmor.  They  all  AA-ant  to  capitalize  this  food 
situation  and  make  it  feed  their  political  ambitions. 
Let  us  tell  these  men,  and  others,  right  noAv,  at 
the  beginning,  that  before  the  White  House  and 
before  the  State  Capitol  they  will  find  a  big,  husky 
farmer  pi’epared  to  punch  their  ticket  or  punch 
their  head,  according  to  their  behavior.  The  more 
they  play  with  the  situation  the  bigger  that  farmer 
Avill  loom  up  before  them.  The  issue  is  clear.  Do 
the  farmers  of  Noav  Y’’ork  Avant  a  Department  of 
their  own,  or  do  they  want  one  conducted  by  in¬ 
vestigators  and  “experts?”  The  political  situation 
is  such  that  they  can  have  one  put  into  their  hands 
like  a  weapon  by  fighting  for  it.  or  have  the  other 
saddled  upon  them,  like  an  additional  burden ! 

* 

JUDGE  WARD  of  the  Wicks  Committee  asks 
sneeringly  hoAv  you  can  advance  prices  to  far¬ 
mers  and  at  the  same  time  reduce  the  cost  of  food 
to  consumers.  We  venture  one  example  for  the 
judge’s  information.  The  fa  inner  gets  .$2.15  a  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  for  the  so-called  R  milk.  If  he  com¬ 
plies  with  prescribed  regulations,  he  gets  $2.25  for 
100  pounds.  For  the  alleged  extra  quality  he  gets 
10  cents  a  lOO  pounds — 47  quarts.  The  cost  of  han¬ 
dling,  transporting  and  distributing  one  is  virtually 
the  same  as  the  other ;  but  the  con.sumer  pays  two 
cents  a  quart  or  94  cents  for  the  10  cents  worth  of 
quality  put  in  the  A  milk. 

We  could  give  the  farmer  20  cents  more  for  the  A 
quality  and  sell  it  to  the  housewives  for  64  cents 
less.  That  Avonld  be  a  half  cent  more  per  quart  to 
the  farmer  and  qeiit  less  to  the  consumer.  The 
dealer  has  the  same  profit  he  makes  on  the  B  milk. 
He  adds  nothing  to  the  quality,  and  is  entitled  to 
nothing  extra.  One  dozen  of  eggs  may  be  Avorth 
more  than  another,  but  no  express  company  Avould 
dare  charge  94  cents  extra  for  delivering  it.  If  this 
does  not  enlighten  the  judge  Ave  Avill  gWe  him  all 

the  examples  he  Avants — possibly  more. 

* 

Why  do  you  call  the  sale  of  co’d  storage  eggs  rob¬ 
bery?  Why  do  you  call  a  man  who  puts  eggs  in  cold 
storage  a  rascal?  I  don’t  think  they  compel  people 
to  buy  their  eggs.  Some  years  ago  I  bought  a  sheep 
for  50  cents.  I  sheared  14  pounds  of  wool  from  it,  and 
got  15  cents  per  pound  for  the  avooI.  I  sold  the  sheep 
for  $3.  Was  I  a  rascal?  s.  M.  K. 

Oregon. 

not  this  a  case  of  hasty  reading  or  snap  judg¬ 
ment?  Cold  storage  is  a  necessity.  With 
.some  perishable  products  it  is  about  as  neces¬ 
sary  as  production.  It  is  entirely  legitimate  to 
put  eggs,  butter,  fruit  or  any  other  product 
into  storage  and  sell  them  later  at  a  fair 
profit.  The  man  avIio  does  this  is  no  robber  or 
rascal  and  Ave  have  never  said  he  Avas.  When  a 
man  uses  storage  to  monopolize  the  market  and 
then  practices  fraud  he  deserves  the  titles  we  have 
given.  This  has  been  done  this  season.  Last  May 
eggs  were  bought  at  about  20  cents  and  put  into 
storage.  iThen  Avhen  fresh,  new-laid  eggs  are  high  in 
price  these  storage  eggs  are  taken  out  and  sold,  as 
Ave  believe,  fraudulently.  The  stoi’age  egg  is  good 
but  it  is  not  a  neAV-laid  egg  and  the  effort  to  dis¬ 
guise  it  and  sell  it  for  AA’hat  it  is  not  is  as  much  a 
fraud  as  substituting  oleo  for  butter,  chicory  for 
coffee  or  bleached  axle  grea.se  for  lard !  Not  only 
does  this  cheat  the  consumers  Avho  think  they  are 
eating  neAAMaid  eggs,  but  it  ruins  the  business  of 
poultrymen  Avho  are  producing  Winter  eggs  at  great 
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expense.  Men  Avho  knowingly  do  this  deserve  what 
ought  to  come  to  them  Avhen  they  are  caught  at  it. 
As  for  for  your  .sheep  and  avooI,  Ave  do  not  see  that 
you  had  any  monopoly,  or  that  you  misrepresented 
the  goods.  The  men  Avho  sell  storage  eggs  and  say 

they  are  “neAA'-laid”  do  both. 

!»! 

Last  year  the  New  Y’ork  Legislature  considered 
a  very  strict  dog  Iraav  This  passed  the  Senate, 
but  Avas  too  late  to  get  through  the  Assembly.  This 
.season  it  Avill  be  introduced  early  and  pushed  hard. 
It  is  clearly  and  openly  designed  to  aid  sheep  men 
by  getting  rid  of  Avorthless  dogs.  Under  tliis  law 
every  dog  oAvner  must  take  out  a  license  .from  the 
toAvn  clerk.  The  fee  Avill  be  $2  for  each  male  and 
$5  for  each  female.  For  each  additional  dog  the 
cost  will  be  .$4  for  males  and  $5  for  females!  All 
the  dogs  in  each  township  must  be  reported  and  the 
list  of  dogs  and  owners  published.  A  kennel  of 
purebred  dogs  where  the  animals  are  kejit  re¬ 
strained  may  pay  a  general  tax  of  .$10.  Each  dog 
must  wear  a  metal  tag  giving  its  number  and  the 
name  of  the  oAvner.  We  knoAv  one  man  who  keeps 
fiA'e  dog.s.  Under  this  laAv  he  would  have  to  pay 
$19  in  dog  taxes !  The  great  sum  of  money  raised 
under  this  hiAv  Avill  be  put  into  a  “dog  fund”  to  be 
used  in  paying  for  animals,  including  -chickens, 
which  are  killed  or  wounded  by  dogs!  Under  the 
proposed  laAV  “any  person  may  kill  any  dog  he  sees 
pursuing,  ivorrying  or  wounding  any  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  swine  or  other  live  stock,  or  domestic  foicl.'’ 
Such  in  brief  are  the  points  of  this  drastic  dog  law. 
which  is  likely  to  be  passed  this  year.  The  bill 
covers  the  machinery  for  carrying  out  its  provisions. 
The  logic  back  of  the  demand  for  such  a  laAv-  is  as 
folloAA^s : 

The  sheep  business  is  a  necessity  to  Noav  Y'ork 
State. 

It  has  been  practically  destroyed  by  dogs  that  are 
not  necessary. 

Therefore  the  dogs  must  go  or  pay  for  the  dam¬ 
age  they  do. 

* 

A  FEW  Aveeks  ago  Mr.  Geo.  T.  PoAvell  told  of  his 
success  in  groAving  the  Cox’s  OVange  Pippin  ap¬ 
ple.  As  an  experiment  he  sent  35  boxes  of  the 
smallest  size  to  England.  They  measured  1%  to 
tAvo  inches  in  diameter — a  size  seldom  sold,  but 
fed  to  stock  or  made  into  A-inegar.  Yet  these  little 
apples  netted,  at  the  farm,  after  paying  heaA-y  ship¬ 
ping  cost  to  Ix)udon,  $2.50  per  box.  At  the  same 
auction  sale  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  Oregon 
Spitzenburgs  sold  for  less  than  these  small  dull- 
colored  Pippins !  The  English  people  Avant  this 
apple  and  Avill  pay  for  it.  The  first  principle  of 
successful  marketing  is  to  find  out  Avhat  your  cus¬ 
tomers  want  and  giA^e  it  to  them  as  they  Avanr.  it. 
But  it  takes  an  apple  groAver  to  produce  Cox’s 
Orange  Pippin. 

* 

The  testimony  taken  in  an  investigation  of  the 
live  poultry  trust  by  the  Department  of  Foods 
and  Markets  some  months  back  Avas  turned  over 
to  District-Attorney  SAvann  and  resulted  in  an  in¬ 
dictment  of  several  dealers.  Samuel  Levy,  one  of 
the  indicted  dealers,  has  noAV  pleaded  guilts’’  and 
pi'omises  to  reveal  all  the  crookedness  of  the  busi- 
nes.s.  The  live  poultr.A'  arriving  in  Noav  York 
amounts  to  about  .$25,000,000  •annually,  and  the  De¬ 
partment  estimates  that  $7,000,000  could  be  saved 
annually  by  economies  in  the  physical  handling 
alone.  With  proper  facilities  and  regulation  prob- 
ablA^  $3,000,000  could  be  saved  the  ultimate  consum¬ 
er  by  more  direct  sales.  This  AAmuld  also  open  up 
the  NeAx-"  York  market  to  Noav  Y’'ork  State  and  near¬ 
by  shippers.  The  present  supply  comes  largely  from 
the  West  in  car  lots,  and  the  sj’stem  discriminates 
against  the  near-by  supply. 


Brevities 

Peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  advised  for  bedbug  bites. 
For  adults  tincture  of  iodine  is  suggested. 

The  Christmas  spirit  ought  to  be  large  and  strong 
enough  to  last  all  through  the  year.  Why  keep  it 
bottled  up  except  for  one  Aveek? 

Where  did  this  idea  of  bleaching  celery  plants  Avith 
sulphur  come  from?  We  cannot  leaim  anything  prac¬ 
tical  about  it. 

If  you  are  even  tempted  to  give  “Avorm  medicine”  to 
a  horse  through  his  nose  try  it  on  yourself  fir.st.  Never 
dose  the  horse  in  this  Avay. 

We  have  had  (juite  a  number  of  questions  about  the 
business  of  breeding  and  training  farm  dogs.  Some 
farm  AA’omen  Avish  to  try  it.  In  the  next  magazine 
number  there  Avill  be  an  excellent  article  on  this 
subject. 

Ada'ICE  from  the  Kansas  College  is  to  use  hot  Avater 
in  thawing  frozen  pipes:  “The  first  thing  to  do  Avhen 
a  frozen  pipe  is  discovered  is  to  examine  it  to  see  if  it 
has  burst  in  freezing.  If  cracks  are  found  the  water 
should  be  turned  off  above  the  pipe  and  hot  water 
poured  over  it.” 
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A  Terminal  Market  in  New  York 

Cutting  Out  the  Profitless  Parasites 

FARMERS’  DISTRIBUTING  POINT.— The  first 
of  the  accompanying  illnstrations  is  intended  to 
.show  the  proposed  new  system  for  the  distribution 
of  farm  food  products.  The  producers  are  organ¬ 
ized  in  a  cooperative  association,  and  own  or  rent 
the  assembling  house  at  “A”  on  the  railroad.  Each 
farmer  brings  his  produce  to  this  place,  gets  a  re¬ 
ceipt  for  the  total  weight  and  goes  home.  The  as¬ 
sociation  manager  grades  and  weighs  it  and  credits 
the  farmer  with  the  weight  of  the  different  grades. 
He  then  packs  it  and  sells  to  the  local  retailers  in 
the  town  enough  of  this  fresh  food  for  their  daily 
needs.  If  the  housewife  comes,  he  sells  her  too, 
but  at  a  price  above  the  dealer’s  price  to  protect 
him  in  a  reasonable  profit.  This  privilege  to  the 
housewife  will  be  a  check  to  unreasonable  prices 
to  the  local  dealer. 

CITY  TERMINAL  MARKET. — The  manager 
packs  all  the  rest  and  ships  it  in  carload  lots  in  the 
city  market.  If  to  New  York  city  it  will  go  to  the 
State  Terminal  Market.  Carloads  of  produce  will 
run  into  this  market  direct  from  all  railroads  en¬ 
tering  the  city,  and  automatic  machinery  will  carry 
produce  from  ships  direct  into  the  market.  Goods 
may  be  reshipped  in  the  same  way.  The  market 
will  have  cold  storage  and  also  common  storage 
facilities,  and  a  manufacturing  plant  to  use  up  all 
tender  stock,  and  prevent  waste.  It  is  simply  the 
local  country  assembling  room  adjusted  to  the 
needs  of  a  large  city.  In  the  terminal  market  will 
be  weighed,  in.spected  and  sold  all  farm  produce. 
Direct  sale  to  the  retailer  will  be  encouraged.  The 
agent  who  sells  it  will  have  a  State 
license  by  the  Commissioner  of  Foods 
and  Markets.  He  will  also  be  under 
bond.  He  will  not  be  permitted  to  sell 
to  himself,  and  he  must  not  have  any 
interest  in  any  other  food  concern.  He 
will  be  under  supervision  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  and  his  license  may  he  re¬ 
voked  for  cause.  An  official  record 
of  every  transaction  will  be  kept,  in¬ 
cluding  the  "weight,  grade,  inspection, 
commission,  name  of  .shipper,  name  of 
buyer  and  price  at  which  it  was  sold. 

An  official  price  record  will  be  pub¬ 
lished. 

COMMISSIONS.— The  Commissioner 
will  fix  the  rate  of  the  commission  to 
be  charged.  This  may  vary  from  time 
to  time  and  vary  also  for  different 
kinds  of  goods.  Goods  assembled  in 
this  way  are  easily  and  cheaply  in¬ 
spected.  The  grading  wall  facilitate 
sales  direct  to  retailers  and  increase 
the  demand.  The  cold  stoi*age  and 
canning  facilities  will  prevent  all 
waste;  and  the  saving  in  waste  and 
in  handling  and  .speculation  Avill  increase  the  price 
to  the  producer  and  reduce  cost  to  the  consumer. 

REDUCING  COSTS.— The  State  agent  in  this 
market  and  the  retailer  are  the  only  mediums  be¬ 
tween  the  farmer  and  consumer.  The  daily  oflicial 
price  list  and  the  supervision  of  the  State  will  keep 
retail  prices  at  a  fair  level.  The  cost  at  the  term¬ 
inal  market  will  be  trifling.  It  w’ill  not  exceed  .5%, 
and  on  larger  volumes  ought  not  exceed  3%.  The 
delivery  from  producer  to  consumer  is  straight,  di¬ 
rect  and  inexpensh’e.  No  more  direct,  speedy  and 
economic  system  can  be  devised.  Prices  wull  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  supply  and  demand.  The 
sale  will  be  public,  and  by  auction  or  private  sale, 
as  the  case  warrants.  The  farmer  will  be  sure  to 
get  all  the  goods  sell  for  and  he  will  get  it  prompt¬ 
ly.  Milk  and  other  dairy  products  may  be  sold  in 
this  way  at  gi’eat  saving  to  producer  and  consumer. 
At  least  two  cents  a  quart  can  be  saved  on  milk. 

EXPENSE  OF  THE  OLD  SYSTEM.- Under  the 
old  plan,  the  drummer  for  a  commission  dealer  goes 
to  the  farmer  and  solicits  shipments.  It  costs  as 
much  to  keep  him  in  the  shipping  centres  as  it  does 
to  sell  the  goods  in  a  terminal  market.  In  this 
old  sj'stem  there  is  no  assembling  room  in  the 
country.  The  goods  are  not  graded,  they  are  not 
properly  packed,  and  they  usually  paj^  the  high 
freight  rates  for  small  lot.s.  There  is  no  terminal 
market  in  the  city.  The  goods  go  on  a  detour 
through  a  chain  of  dealers,  wholesalers  and  jobbers. 
The  first  sale  is  often  made  by  the  commission  deal¬ 
er  to  himself.  Often  they  go  through  six  or  seven 
hands.  Each  one  adds  a  burden  of  toll  to  the  food 
and  deteriorates  its  quality  by  time  and  handling. 
There  is  no  check  on  the  retailer  and  the  consumer 
is  obliged  to  pay  the  entire  burden  of  all  the  profits 
and  cartings.  The  present  system  could  not  be 
more  expensive  and  wasteful.  The  useless  expense 


of  carting  alone  runs  into  millions  annually.  Bet¬ 
ter  pi'ice  to  the  farmer  and  cheaper  food  for  the 
consumer  can  never  come  from  this  old  system. 
So  long  as  this  chain  of  speculators  are  permitted 
to  take  toll  from  the  goods,  the  consumer  will  pay 
the  heavy  burden.  The  man  wdio  proposes  to  main¬ 
tain  the  system  and  at  the  same  time  reduce  the 
cost  of  living  is  either  ignorant  of  the  subject  or 
is  deliberately  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public. 

OUTLET  FOR  INCREASED  PRODUCTION.— 
New  Y^ork  city  is  the  greatest  food  market  in  the 
world ;  .$800,000,000  wmrth  of  food  is  consumed  in 
it  annually;  and  probably  .$1,000,000,000  worth  han¬ 
dled  there  for  consumption  and  re.shipment.  This 
market  is  the  natural  inheritance  of  New  York 
State  farms,  yet  less  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  food 
products  of  New’  Y^ork  city  are  produced  on  the 
farms  of  the  State.  The  speculations,  manipula¬ 
tions,  transportation  and  price  quotations  are  all 
worked  as  a  means  of  discrimination  against  New^ 
Y"ork  producers.  As  a  result,  w’e  have  twm  million 
acres  of  idle  land  in  the  State.  With  a  fair  open 
market  and  a  system  of  distribiition  these  waste 
lands  W’ould  he  profitably  cultivated,  and  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  now  cultivated  farms  more  than  dou¬ 
bled  wuth  a  total  production  of  three  to  five  times 
the  present  pi’oduction  of  our  State  farms.  The 
new’  wealth  in  added  chattels  and  farm  equipment 
and  in  increa.sed  value  of  farm  lands  would  be  an 
asset  to  the  State,  that  in  taxable  assessments 
would  repay  the  State  many  times  over  annually 
for  any  investment  necessary  now  to  develop  its 
distributing  system. 

OLD  AND  NEW  SYSTEMS.— We  have  a  choice 
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discouraging  the  raising  of  cows  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk,  has  an  effect  that  cannot  be  corrected 
in  a  few  Avoeks  or  in  a  few  months.  When  a  ton 
of  feed  costs  about  as  much  ai?  a  ton  of  milk,  even 
at  present  prices,  there  cannot  be  any  A’ery  encour¬ 
aging  expectation  of  an  increased  supply. 

Milk  producrs  are  now’  getting  in  position  to  per¬ 
fect  their  organization  and  to  make  their  own  mar¬ 
ket  for  milk.  The  producers  of  New  England  have 
already  adopted  the  suggestion  of  the  Department 
of  Foods  and  IMarkets  of  New  Y'ork  to  inaugurate 
a  .system  to  .sell  their  own  milk  direct  to  consumers 
through  the  local  city  dealers,  and  take  the  han¬ 
dling  of  milk  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  all  mid¬ 
dlemen.  About  200,000  producers  OAvning  SOO.OOO 
cows  haA’e  taken  up  the  problem  of  Avoi’king  out 
this  system.  It  is  reported  in  Eastern  papers  as  the 
biggest  movement  ever  started  by  any  agricultural 
association,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  application  of  the  system  already  outlined  for 
New  York  and  partially  under  way.  It  is  the  sys¬ 
tem  here  that  is  inspiring  the  accumulation  of 
boodle  funds  to  legislate  the  Department  of  Foods 
and  Markets  out  of  existence. 
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F,  farmer;  D.,  drummer;  R.  R.  D.,  railroad  station;  T.  M.,  terminal  market;  C.,  comnussion 
dealer;  C.  &  C.  Co.,  commission  dealer  &  Co.;  W.,  wholesaler;  J.,  jobbers;  R.,  retailer;  C., 

consumer. 

between  these  tAvo  systems  of  distribution.  Men 
Avitli  a  reverence  for  vested  interests  Avill  Avant  to 
preserve  the  old  system.  Those  avIio  sincerely  AV’ant 
to  encourage  the  farmer  to  produce  a  full  supply  of 
food,  and  avIio  Avish  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  in 
the  city,  Avill  demand  the  neAV  Avay.  The  fight  is 
on,  and  the  result  Avill  be  continued  special  privil¬ 
ege's  to  a  den  of  parasites,  or  commercial  freedom 
betAveen  producers  at  the  farm  and  consumers  in 
the  city.  The  parasites  are  exerting  their  utmost 
influence  on  the  Legislature  and  the  Governor. 

What  are  you  doing? 


An  Advance  in  Milk  Prices 

When  the  prices  AA’ere  made  for  the  milk  last  Fall, 
the  dealers  maintained  that  if  the  advances  Avere 
giA’en  there  AA’ould  be  such  a  surplus  of  milk  that 
they  Avo.uld  not  know  Avhat  to  do  Avith  it,  hut  for 
the  last  six  weeks  they  have  found  the  supply 
.shorter  and  shorter,  until  noAV  they  are  in  desper¬ 
ate  straits  for  a  supply  of  milk.  It  Avas,  therefore, 
arranged  that  the  contract  made  for  milk  up  to 
x\.pril  1st  .should  he  subject  to  revieAV  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  later  on,  Avith  a  view  of  adjusting  the  price 
upAvard  or  downward  as  the  circumstances  Avar- 
ranted.  The  dealers  have  noAv  recognized  the  short¬ 
age  of  milk,  and  have  consented  to  a  further  ad¬ 
vance  of  5c  a  hundred  over  the  contract  price  for 
the  months  of  .Tanuary',  February  and  March,  in  a 
feeble  attempt  to  stimulate  further  production.  If 
there  Avas  a  surplus  of  equal  propoi-tions  for  the 
present  shortage,  they  Avould  not  take  less  than 
15c  or  20c  of  a  i’eduction,_but  5c  a  hundred  is  the 
extent  of  their  liberality  in  the  stimulation  of  a 
lamentably  short  supply,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  sit¬ 
uation  Avill  bring  home  to  them  the  fact  that  their 
system  in  the  past  of  discouraging  production  and 


Notes  from  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets 

204  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City 

EGGS. — The  market  advanced  to  fine  per  doz.  on  hen¬ 
nery  whites  ;  average  gathered  whites  .55c  to  60c ;  hennery 
browns  .5.3c  to  .56c;  Western  fresh  gathered  46c  to  47c; 
fancy  48c  to  50c;  April  storage  .33c  to  35c;  inferior 
loAver. 

BUTTER. — Fancy  Western  creamery  firm  at  42c  to 
431/^c ;  State  dairy  38c  to  .3nc ;  mixed  packages  ,3.3c  to  35c. 

CHEESE. — Export  buying  has  depleted  holdings  and 
market  firm  at  24%c  on  both  large  and 
small  sizes  of  white  and  colored.  Part 
C  skims  ISc  to  19c ;  low  grades  1.5c  to  16c. 

LIVE  POULTRY.— Market  firm  at 
20c  to  21c  on  fowls ;  chickens  10c  to 
20c;  turkeys  2Sc  to  30c;  ducks  20c  to 
22c;  fat  geese  18c  to  20c;  ordinary  and 
light  ducks  and  gee.se  2e  per  pound  lower. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Demand  for 
Christmas  and  New  Years  was  excep¬ 
tionally  heavy.  Turkeys,  fancy,  .34c  to 
35c  on  Western ;  Southern  .31e  to  3.3c ; 
fancy  Maryland  .3.5c  to  .36e;  roasting 
chickens,  large,  26c  to  2Sc;  small  23c  to 
25c;  ducks  24c  to  2.5c:  geese  22c  to  23c; 
squabs,  per  dozen,  .$3  to  .$6 ;  guinea 
fowls,  young,  ,$1.40  to  .$1..50  a  pair;  old 
$1  to  .$1.12  a  pair. 

LIVE  CALVES.— Prime  veal  1.5c; 
medium  to  fair  1.3c  to  14c ;  common  10c 
to  11c;  buttermilks  6c  to  7c. 

DRESSED  CALVES.— State  meat 
inspectors  are  enforcing  the  four  weeks’ 
old  law  regardless  of  quality.  Calves 
under  that  age  are  liable  to  be  seized. 
Choice  white  meated  veals  2()i/2C  to  21c; 
prime  lO^/oC  to  20c;  fair  to  medium  17c 
to  18c. 

DRESSED  HOGS  AND  ROASTING 
PIGS. — Roasting  pigs,  10  to  15  pounds 
each.  20c  to  21c ;  20  to  .30  pounds  each 
16c  to  18c ;  light  pigs  14^c  to  15c ;  me¬ 
dium  hogs  13i^c  to  14c;  heavy  hogs, 
prime,  12^0  to  13c. 

DRESSED  IIOTIIOT^SE  LAMBS.— 
Fancy  lambs  weighing  ,30  to  33  pounds  ,$11.50  to  .$12; 
fair  grades,  27  to  30  pounds,  $9  to  $11  per  carcass. 

APPLES. — I’ermont  and  other  Ea.stern  fruit  about 
cleaned  up  and  with  very  little  coming  from  Virginia, 
the  market  is  now  getting  its  supplies  from  State  sec¬ 
tions.  Fancy  Grade  A  Baldwins  $.5.25  to  .$.5..50.  with 
best  commercial  grades  $4.75  to  $5 ;  ungraded  $3  to  .$4 ; 
fancy  three  inch  Greenings  $6 ;  smaller  sizes  ,$4  to 
$.5..50;  Virginia  York  Imperials  .$4..50  to  .$4.75  on  fancy; 
ungraded  .$3  to  .$4;  McIntosh  $6.25  to  .$6.50;  Spitzen- 
burg  $5.50  to  .$6.25;  Northern  Spy  $5  to  -$6;  Kings 
.$4  to  $5. 

ONIONS. — Advance  in  mai’ket  on  red  and  yellow 
to  $4.25  per  hundred  pound  bag;  white  $2  to  ,$2.25  per 
bushel  crate,  as  to  quality. 

POTATOES. — Market  advanced  to  .$4.90  to  $5.15 
per  165-pound  bag  on  Maine  Cobblers ;  Maine  Green 
Moimtains  .$4.90  to  $5  ;  bulk  stock  working  out  at  from 
$1.75  to  $1.80  per  bushel.  Southern  second  crop.  No. 
1,  .$4.50  to  $4.75  per  barrel ;  ungraded  $4  to  .$4.25. 
State  and  Western  about  5c  per  bushel  below  Maine 
stock,  although  clos^' 
bag  and  $5.40  per 

HONEY. — Fancy  No.  1  comb  14c  to  15c;  loAver 
grades  10c  to  1.3c;  extracted  clover  6c  to  ,Sc;  buckwheat 
(>^c  to  7e,  with  a  little  comb  buckwheat  reaching  11c 
to  12c  per  pound. 

NTTTS. — Fancy  .shellbarks  $.3.25  to  $3.50  per  bushel 
of  60  pounds;  hickory  nuts  .$.3  to  .$,3.50;  bull  nuts  $1.50 
to  $1.75 ;  black  Avalnuts  $1. 

GINSENG. — Arrivals  confined  mostly  to  small  lots 
which  are  selling  slowly  at  $8  to  $10  on  wild  and 
$3  to  $4  on  cultivated  ;  small  lots  comrnjuid  slow  sale. 

DRIED  BEANS.— MarroAv  choice  11c  to  12e  per  lb. ; 
pea  lOVtC  to  11c;  red  kidney  12c  to  12%c;  white  kid-' 
ney  12i/4c  to  12^c. 

Summary  of  sales  of  miscellaneous  farm  products 
during  the  week  ending  December  27th,  1916: 

EGGS. 

2  cases  . $0.68 

15A^  cases  . 65 

9  cases  . 64 

414  cases  . . 60 

4  cases  . 63 

cases  . 62 

cases  . 61 

cases  . 5.8 

cases  . 57 

cases  . 54 

(Continued  on  page  ''27.) 


.s^y  graded  reach  $5  per  165-pound 
180-pounds  in  bulk. 
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^he  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  6,  1917, 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


The  Winter  Rain 

f^ullpn  aiifl  slow  the  Winter  rain 
P.eats  heavily  upon  the  pane  ; 

Forced  from  the  cold  and  cruel  sky, 

Chilled  by  the  winds  that  eddy  by, 
Itepellcd  by  earth’s  chill,,  frozen  breast, 

It  finds  no  welcome  and  no  rest._  , 

It  should  have  come  when  skies  were 
bright. 

To  give  the  flowers  and  grass  delight, 
fl’o  fill  the  pools  where  song  birds  di-ink, 
Where  wild  vines  nod  acro.ss  the  brink. 
Where  the  warm  earth,  with  eager  zest, 
AVould  clasp  its  coolne.ss  to  her  breast. 
And  it  should  sink  at  last  to  rise 
In  little  brooks  that  mirror  skies. 

Come  no  more  hither.  Winter  rain  ; 

AVait  till  warm  suns  the  earth  unchain, 
Till  snows  are  gone,  and  south  winds  sing, 
’fhen  shall  you  bring  us  back  the  Spring. 
Ninette  M.  Lowater  in  New  York  Sun. 

* 

A  PELECTABLE  desscrt  is  fig  and  apple 
cobbler,  made  as  follows :  Butter  a  deep 
baking  dish  and  fill  with  sliced  apples  and 
shredded  figs,  arranged  in  alternate-  lay¬ 
ers.  Sprinkle  the  layers  of  apple  with 
grated  maple  sugar.  Pour  over  all  one 
cup  of  hot  water,  and  the  juice  of  one 
lemon,  and  sprinkle  with  nutmeg.  Cover 
with  rich  biscuit  dough ;  make  .several 
slashes  in  the  crust,  for  the  steam  to  es¬ 
cape,  and  brush  over  it  with  melted  but¬ 
ter.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for  4.5 
minutes,  and  serve  with  cream  and  grated 
maple  sugar. 

* 

When  bath  soap  is  worn  to  a  small 
piece,  put  it  aside  until  a  number  of 
pieces  have  accumulated,  and  then  melt 
with  a  little  water  until  the  mass  is  soft 
and  creamy.  Then  pour  into  molds,  allow 
it  to  harden,  and  convenient  cakes  of 
soap  result  from  these  scraps.  The  same 
practice  may  be  followed  with  laundry 
soap,  when  it  wears  thin,  but  scraps  of 
laundry  soap  are  usually  used  in  cleaning, 
while  the  higher  price  of  bath  and  toilet 
soap  makes  it  well  worth  while  to  avoid 
waste. 

* 

A  IIARD-WORKIXG  city  woman  Avhose 
widowhood  makes  her  the  family  bread¬ 
winner,  told  us  recently  how  one  of  her 
children  had  been  injured  by  a  fall  at 
school.  He  was  at  once  cared  for  by  the 
school  nurse,  and  his  injury  properly 
dres.sed.  A  younger  child  met  with  in¬ 
jury  at  home ;  after  immediate  care  at 
liome  he,  too,  was  examined  by  the  school 
nurse,  his  injury  cared  for,  and  later  ex¬ 
amined  by  a  properly  qualified  physician 
at  the  school  clinic.  This  is  part  of  the 
<-ity’s  work  for  its  children,  and  is  of  in¬ 
calculable  benefit.  A  country  child,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  receive  public  care ;  if  the 
doctor  is  far  distant,  and  the  mother  in¬ 
experienced  or  unable  to  give  proper  care, 
a  minor  injury  may  have  serious  results. 
We  have  referred,  more  than  once,  to  the 
valuable  help  that  might  be  given  by  a 
community  nurse  in  a  rural  district.  The 
community  doctor,  discussed  some  time 
ago,  does  not  appear  practical,  but  the 
community  nurse,  well  trained  and  sym¬ 
pathetic,  may  be  a  powerful  force  for 
health  betterment.  Many  a  rural  Avoman, 
Avith  her  ceaseless  industry,  could  be 
saved  from  suffering,  or  even  permanent 
break-down,  by  the  help  an’d  counsel  of  a 
wise  trained  nurse,  and  the  country 
school  needs  her  supervision  also. 

♦ 

There  are  some  questions  in  .  home 
economy  that  go  unansAvered  year  after 
year.  One  of  them  is  the  matter  of  dry¬ 
ing  the  family  wash  indoors  in  stormy 
Winter  Aveather.  We  haA'e  asked,  in  pre- 
A’ious  seasons,  whether  anyone  could  sug¬ 
gest  a  homemade  clothes  drier  operated 
by  the  house  heating  plant.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  AA'ould  be  that  of  a  closet  containing 
clothes  racks,  with  proper  A'entilation  for 
the  removal  of  steam,  supplied  with  heat 
from  steam  or  hot-air  pipes-  The  racks 
should,  for  conA'enience,  slide  in  and  out. 
Air  and  sunlight  are,  of  course,  the  best 
mediums  for  drying  clothes,  but  in  stormy 
Aveather  a  drying  closet  Avould  be  helpful 
and  labor-saving.  Wet  clothes  are  a  nui¬ 
sance  about  the  house,  and  hanging  them 
in  an  attic  means  much  extra  labor  and 
heavy  lifting. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Cuff  links  for  men’s  wear  with  evening 
clothes  are  of  mother  of  pearl  with  set¬ 


ting  of  gold,  silver,  platinum  and  plati¬ 
noid,  the  latter  being  gray  metal  with 
platinum  finish.  The  silver  setting  comes 
with  platinum  finish  also,  and  this  is  now 
a  favorite  style.  They  cost  from  .$1  up, 
some  attractive  styles  costing  $1.75  in 
platinized  silver ;  gold  from  $6.25  up. 
There  are  studs  to  match,  and  also  waist¬ 
coat  btittons,  for  wear  Avith  white  even¬ 
ing  waistcoats.  These  are  removable  for 
laundering  the  Avaistcoat,  having  eyelets 
through  which  the  shank  of  the  button 
passes- 

Hat  frames  are  made  up  in  gold  or  sil¬ 
ver  wire,  for  covering  Avith  metal  laces, 
or  other  transparent  metallic  fabric. 

Many  of  the  silk  kimonos  made  up  Avith 
a  thin  lining  have  the  hem  padded  Avith 
Avadding  so  as  to  form  a  roll.  This  gives 
substance  to  the  edge,  and  makes  the  gar¬ 
ment  look  as  though  padded  ;  it  is  a  copy 
of  a  Chinese  fashion.  Some  handsome 
kimonos  of  gorgeous  figured  silk,  lined 
Avith  Avhite  China  silk,  had  the  hems 
finished  in  this  Avay ;  they  had  neck, 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  give  number  of  pattern  and  size 
desired.  Price  of  each  pattern  15  cents. 


9233-A— D  oil’s 
Dress  and  Princesse 
Slip,  18,  22  and  20 
inches  high. 


9228 — F  a  n  c  y  Ap¬ 


rons,  One  Size. 


9230 — H  u  s  s  i  a  n 
Blouse,  34  to  42 
bust. 


8851  —  Two-Piece 
Skirt,  24  to  34  Avaist. 


9127 — ^Bodice  Avith 
Full  Sleeves,  34  to 
42  bust. 


9211 — Skirt  with 
Pockets,  24  to  34 
Avaist. 


9245— Child’s  Night 
Drawers,  2  to  8 
years. 


sleeves  and  front  hem  finished  with  broad 
bands  of  solid-colored  satin.  They  were 
priced  at  $10-50. 

Solid  alcohol  costs  from  seven  to  10 
cents  a  can,  coming  under  a  variety  of 
trade  names.  Our  OAvn  experience  has 
caused  us  to  discard  liquid  alcohol  burn¬ 
ers  in  favor  of  the  solid  product.  It  will 
be  found  very  convenient  for  heating  the 
baby’s  food. 

Boxes  of  water  color  paints  that  Avill 
give  pleasure  to  young  people,  cost  34 
cents;  they  contain  a  dozen  colors  and 
two  brushes.  The  dark  tin  box  Avith 
white  lining  has  a  lid  that  may  be  used 
like  a  palette,  having  depressions  for  the 
mixing  if  colors.  A  very  good  box  of 
high  quality  moist  AV’ater  colors,  in  little 
pans,  costs  89  cents ;  the  pans  may  be  re¬ 
filled.  The  paint  box  is  of  tin,  and  this 
style  is  a  favorite  with  art  students,  when 
looking  for  an  inexpensive  box.  Chil¬ 
dren’s  paint  boxes  cost  from  10  cents  up ; 
for  a  small  child  the  non-poisonous  paints 
should  be  selected. 


THE  BEST  LINrMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

Gombault’s 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


—  It  Is  pene- 
ror  tr»tln)j,  8  oot  h- 
Ing  and  healing,  and 
t  k  A  Sores. 

lilB  Bruises,  or 
Wounds,  Felons,  Boils, 
llaaua.«>a  Corns  and 
tlUnilUn  Bunions 
CAUSTIC  BALSAM  has 

DOny  a  Liniment. 


Vie  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  fiom  its  ex¬ 
ternal  use.  Persistent, 
thorough  use  wilt  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  satetya 


Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
.  Sprains 
I  Strains 
Lumbago 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
a-^  and 

allStiff  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS  -STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

Cornhill,  TeXa— ‘^On©  bottle  Caustic  Balsam  did 
my  rhetiTBAllHm  more  good  than  $130.00  paid  In 
doftor’d  bills.'^  Ol'lO  A.  BK'iER. 

ITice  $1.60  per  bottle.  Sold  by  dniggUts,  or  aent 
by  U8  express  prepaid.  Write  for  Booklet  K. 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  CleviIand,0. 


COFFEE 


Retailers’ 

30c  Quality 

Direct  from  Wholesaler.  Fresh  off  the  Roaster 

S  LBS.  FOR  $1 

Bean  or  Ground. 

Delivered  free  within  300  miles  by  parcel  post 
lO  Lbs.  DELIVERED  FREE  lOOO  Mile 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded 
GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 

235-237  Washington  Street  New  York 


ESTABLISHED  76  YEARS 


MAY  GARDEN 
ORANGE  PEKOE  Tea 

Send  10  cents  and  we  will  send  you  by  Parcel  Post 
prep.-iid,  sjinii)lo  of  tliisTea.  good  for75  cups.  If  .a’ou 
try  tliia  Delicious  Tea  you  Avill  certainly  Avant  more. 

McKinney  &  CO.,  Dept.  C,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


AGE 


GLUEiO> 


HAS  HUNDREDS  OF  USES 


FREE 


96  Exquisite 
Wall  Paper 
Samples 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deaL”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


POWER  WASHER 


WOMANS 
FRIEND 


A  REAL 

POWER  WASHER 

Round  rubber  rubs  the  clothes,  turns  them  over 
and  over  and  forces  the  hot,  soapy  water  through 
them.  Washes  tub  full  perfectly  clean  In  6  minutes. 
No  A^•rlngo^8  to  shift.  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
Special  Tow  price  to  Introduce.  Catalogue  Free. 

BlUFFTON  MFC  Co.  BOXF67BLUFFTON,  OHIO. 


Write  as  a  postal  today. 

Let  us  mail  you  this  bifc 
book  of  the  very  lateKt. 
up-to-date  Now  York  styles  in  wall-papers  —  the  most  beautiful 

fiatterns  shown  In  many  years.  Don't  eeloct  your  paper  until  you 
avo  seen  them.  Hcautify  your  entire  home  and  dolt  at  small  cost. 
Our  remarkably  low  prices  begin  at  Sc  for  a  double  roll. 

38c  papers  a  big  room 

This  big  new  book  tells  how  you  can  do  the 
work  yourself  .quickly  and  easily. -making 
the  parlor,  dining  room,  bedrooms  and 
halt  brighter,  cheerier,  entirely  new. 

Don’t  miss  these  96  orimnal  patterns  we 
want  to  send  yoQ /rr<*.  Write  postal  now 
—just  say,  **^na  Wail  Paper  Book.” 

^HcstaMliom^ga 

8611  Stores  Bldg.,  New  York 


Factory- 

Prices 

Save  $5  to  $23 


Freight  Paid — A  Y ear* s  Trial 

Save  from  $5  to  $23  by  buying  direct  from  factory. 
65  years’  reputation  back  of  every  stove.  Our  long 
experience  and  big  output  gives  you  a  better  stove 
or  range  at  less  cost. 

Gold  Coin  Stoves  and  Ranges 

Use  one  for  a  year — money  refunded  if  it  doesn’t 
prove  absolutely  satisfactory.  We  pay  freight, 
guarantee  safe  delivery  and  send  every  stove  ready 
to  set  up.  Big  Free  Catalog— -Send  for  it  now. 
See  why  improved  features  of  Gold  Com  Stoves  help 
you  save  fuel  and  bake  better.  Write  today.  6 


ComforiMoofCiosel’ 

i  )dorless  Sanitary  Garm-Proof 


'  Every  home  without  sewer¬ 
age  needs  one.  Most  con¬ 
venient,  meritorious  home 
necessity  in  a  century.  A  boon 
to  sick  people.  Can  be  placed 
anywhere  in  house. 

I  Abolish  Outdoor 
j  Closet 

Put  a  warm  Comfort  Toilet  in 
your  home,  a  guarantee  of 
healthy,  sanitary  conditions. 

Germ-life  killed  by  chemicals, 
in  retort.  Emptied  once  ai 
month — no  trouble.  Needs  no  I 
other  attention.  Boards  of^ 

Bealth  endorse  it.  Write  now  for  literature, 
f .  prices,  etc.  Agenlt  Wsnied— E»chi$iva  tarrinry. 

COMFORT  CHEMICAL  CLOSET  CO,  ^TOLEDofo^S,,,, 

- - - ^ 


SENT  ON  30  DATS  I 

FREE  Trial! 


INDOOR  CHEMICAL  CLOSET 


NoSpiell  —  No  Germs  —  Sanitary  It 

Use  in  any  room.  Needs  no  plumbing,  sewer-  V 

age  or  running  water.  Chemicals  in  closet 
hill  germs.  Fine  for  the  sick  and  old  folks. 

Destroy  Outdoor  Closet 

Putina  warm  IndoorSanitaryClosoi.  Empty 
twice  monthly. Only  atten  tion  necessary  Satis* 
fied  users  and  Boards  of  Health  endorse  it. 

Fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  literature. 

SANITARY  CLOSET  COMPANY 
61  COLTON  BLDG,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


m 


30  Day 
Free  Trial 


Repairs 
Leaks  in 
Boilers/ 
Furnaces 
etc. 


SMOOTH-ON 


IRON  CEMENT 
No1 

Sen  d  for  /il  us  fra  fed 
Caia/ocfue  R 


SMOOTH-ON  MFG.CQ 

JERSEY  CITY  N.J. 


SANDANONAH 

FARM 


SAUSAGE 

For  Breakfast  These  Cold  Mornings 

Real  old-fashioned  farm  sausage,  made  from 
tender  jiig  pork.  Wholesome,  ec-ononilcal,  appet¬ 
izing.  Rox  of  four  1-lb.  parchineut  wrapped 
prints  postpaid  within  GOO  miles.  $1.20. 
SANDANONAH  FARM,  AVlndham,  N, 

New  Crop  Table  Rice 

PROOUCERTO  CONSUMER.  100  pounds  snow  white,  whole 
gi-iiiii,  table  rice,  double  sacked,  freight  paid  your 
station,  $6.00.  Kiee  guaranteed  to  reach  you  in  good 
condition.  J.  ED.  CABANISS,  Farmer,  Box  900,  Katy,  Texas 

MONEY  IN  HONEY  S,’’;'! 

teresting  work.  Latest  Methods  of  bee-  C^C 
keeping  told  i  n  24page“B  eePrimer.”Send  CR 

for  new  3  months  subscription.primer,  and  bee  catalog.s  to 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL,  Box  23,  Hamilton,  III. 

**DnilPU  mu  DATC”  ends  RATS,  MICE, Bugs. 

nUUunUlinAIO  Don’t  Diem  the  House. 
Unbeatable  Exterminator.  iSnrfj  Prairie  Dogs,  Gophers, 
Ground  Hogs.  Chipmunks,  Wea.scls,  Squirrels,  Crows. 
Hawks,  etc.  The  llecognlzed  Standard  Exterminator 
at  Drug  &  Country  Stores.  Economy  Slzes25o.  60e. 
Small  X50.  Used  the  World  Over,  Used  by  U.  S.  Gov’t. 
Rough  on  Rata  Novor  Falla.  Refuse  ALh  Substitutes, 


1E  have  books  on 
all  subjects  of 
farming  by  rec¬ 
ognized  authorities. 
Write  us  and  we  will 
quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Let 

US  refer  you  to  Kalamazoo 
owners  inyourown  town  and  show 
you  what  a  real  money-saving  offer , 
we  can  make.  Write  today — get 
our  catalog — see  color  illustrations 
of  beautiful  ranges  with  latest  fea¬ 
tures, white  enamel  splasher  backs,  etc., 
and  at  money-saving  prices. 


Direct 
[From  Manufacturers 

1  Highest  quality  always  at  whole- 
r  sale  prices,  30  days'  trial.  Write  t^ay — 

I  learn  about  Kalamazoo  quality  and  save 
money. Complete  stocks.  Every  style  ready 

I  to  ship.  Ask  for  Catalog  No*  1 14 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 

Mfrs.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Stores,  (<&s  Hanges,  Fitinaces*  i 

Metal  Whlto  Bnunoled  KUches 
Kablstto. 


Sosttlosa* 
please  eay  rrhlob  you  rrajiL 


Quick  Shipment  ^We  Pay  Freight' 


Ra^riatrrrd  Direct  to  You 
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A  Fireless  Drinking  Fountain 

One  has  heard  of  the  fireless  cookers, 
but  not  of  the  fireless  drinking-fountains 
for  poultry.  I  have  made  one,  and  it 
proved  satisfactory.  It  keeps  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  water  cool  in  Summer  and  warm 
in  Winter.  Cold  water  in  Summer  acts 
as  a  tonic,  and  warm  water  in  AYinter 
similarly  acts  as  an  invigorator. 

In  the  middle  of  a  wooden  box  about 
IS  inches  square  and  12  inches  deep  set 
a  crock  about  eight  inches  deep.  Pack 
around  it  securely  with  excelsior;  damp¬ 
en  this  and  ram  it  down  solid.  Allow 
two  inches  of  excelsior  under  the  bottom 
of  crock.  Over  the  excelsior  stretch  a 
strong  piece  of  cloth  with  a  hole  cut  for 
the  crock.  Put  a  piece  of  asbestos  over 
the  cloth.  The  cover  is  made  of  four 
pieces  of  wood  nailed  in  a  square  so  the 
center  is  open,  with  a  two-inch  rim  to 
come  down  around  the  box.  Small  slats 
should  be  nailed  over  the  opening  in  the 
cover  to  help  keep  out  filth.  The  crock 
can,  of  course,  be  slipped  out  for  clean¬ 
ing. 

Warm  the  water,  poirt’  it  into  the 
crock  and  give  to  the  fowls.  On  very 
cold  days  a  heated  soapstone  placed  un¬ 
der  the  crock  helps  keep  the  water  at  a 
ideasing  temperature  for  many  hours. 

lIRS.  A.  Jr.  HOUSE. 


Cheaper  Breadstuffs 
Part  II. 

Buckwheat  Muffins. — Like  biscuit,  only 
mixed  soft  enough  to  drop  from  a  spoon, 
and  add  an  egg  if  possible.  I  do  not  use 
shortening,  as  that  makes  them  a  bit 
sticky  and  less  liable  to  be  light.  Bake 
in  hot  oven. 

Buckwheat  Crackers. — One  quart  each 
buckwheat  and  pastry  flour,  half  cup 
shortening,  two  teaspoons  baking  powder, 
cold  water  or  milk  to  mix  very  stiff.  Roll 
thin,  cut  out,  and  bake  in  quick  oven — 
very  hard.  Buttermilk  and  soda  may  be 
u.sed  instead  of  baking  powder  and  sweet 
milk,  then  no  shortening. 

Buckwheat  I’astry. — Pies  requiring  un¬ 
der  crust  only  may  be  made  with  one  part 
pastry  flour  to  one  part  buckwheat,  but  it 
is  advisable  to  confine  fancy  baking  to 
wliite  flour,  and  use  the  coarse  brands  for 
cereals  and  breadstuffs. 

Graham  Cookery. — Unless  buckwheat 
is  home-raised,  it  is  no  cheaper  than  gra¬ 
ham,  and  the  latter  gives  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  as  an  all-round  flour.  Use 
as  in  the  foregoing,  substituting  it  for 
buckwheat.  “Entire”  wheat  is  a  quarter 
to  half  a  cent  higher,  and  finer  and  whiter 
than  graham.  Rye  is  half  a  cent  the 
pound  higher  by  retail.  It  molds,  how¬ 
ever,  if  purchased  by  barrel  lots,  unless 
the  family  is  large  enough  to  consume  it 
before  the  Winter  goes.  A  25-pound  bag 
goes  vei’y  well. 

Oatmeal  Bread. — Onei  part  dry  rolled 
oats  to  one  part  bread  flour  (or  one  part 
cooked  rolled  oats  to  two  parts  flour). 
Mix  hard,  with  or  without  sweetening. 
If  cooked  oats  are  u.sed,  scarcely  any 
moisture  other  than  the  yeast  is  used, 
else  the  bixad  will  be  soft,  soggy,  heavy. 
This  bread  calls  for  more  care  in  raising 
and  baking  than  any  other,  yet  the  result 
justifies  the  pains.  Be  sure  to  mix  it 
very  hard,  be  sure  to  raise  it  very  light 
before  and  after  jjutting  in  the  baking 
pan,  and  be  sure  to  have  the  ,  oven  hot 
and  bake  it  long  enough.  For  biscuits  or 
muffins,  have  them  mixed  very  stiff,  and 
consign  to  a  very  hot  oven.  If  these 
points  are  observed,  the  result  is  surpris¬ 
ing,  and  very  cheap. 

Brown  Bread. — One  pint  yellow  corn- 
meal,  half  pint  pastry  flour,  half  pint 
buckwheat  or  rye,  scant  teacup  cheap 
molasses,  buttermilk  for  stiff  batter,  all 
the  soda  that  can  be  dipped  with  a  tea¬ 
spoon,  half  teaspoon  salt.  I'our  in  but¬ 
tered  dish,  like  lard  can,  cover  closely, 
set  in  covered  pot  boiling  w.siter,  boil 
(furiously  one  hour,  and  preferably  two 
hours.  If  finished  off  in  the  oven  it  is 
still  better.  Raisins  are  an  improve¬ 
ment.  Serve  with  beans  or  stewed  fruit. 

LILLIAN  TROTT. 


Black  Pudding 

To  one  pint  of  fresh-drawn  pig’s  blood, 
take  thi-ee  pints  of  onions ;  chop  them 
very  fine,  and  cook  them  till  they  are 
nearly  done  in  a  saucepan,  with  a  little 
water,  stirring  them  all  the  while,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  browning.  Take  two  pounds  of 
fresh  pork,  fat  and  lean  in  equal  pro- 


portions ;  chop  it  up  fine.  Mix  well  to¬ 
gether  the  pork,  onions,  and  pig’s  blood, 
seasoning  with  salt,  pepper  and  allspice. 
Tie  one  end  of  a  sausage-skin,  and  fill  it 
at  the  other  with  the  mixed  ingredients. 
Fasten  the  upper  end  of  the  pudding,  coil 
it  into  the  desired  shape,  and  throw  it 
into  boiling  water  and  continue  boiling 
for  20  or  25  minutes,  according  to  the 
thickness  of  the  pudding.  Take  it  out 
and  let  it  cool ;  keep  in'  cold  water  until 
needed.  When  wanted  to  serve,  set  it  in 
the  oven  to  warm. — From  an  Old  Eng¬ 
lish  Cook  Book.  MRS.  T.  II. 

In  response  to  recent  inquiry  I  send 
this  recipe:  Take  the  blood  of  a  hog;  to 
each  quart  of  blood  put  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  and  stir  it  without  ceasing  until  it  is 
cold.  Cook  a  half  pint  or  a  pint  of  groats 
(oats  without  the  hulls)  in  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  water,  until  tender  (should  be 
cooked  in  double  boiler).  Chop  (for  one 
quart  of  blood)  one  pound  of  the  inside 
fat  of  the  hog,  and  a  quarter  pint  of  bread 
emmbs,  a  tablespoonful  of  sage,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  thyme,  three  drachms  each  of 
allspice,  salt  and  pepper,  and  a  teacupful 
of  cream.  When  the  blood  is  cold,  strain 
it  through  a  sieve,  and  add  to  it  the  fat, 
then  the  groats,  and  then  the  sea.soning. 
When  well  mixed,  put  it  into'  the  skin  of 
the  largest  intestine  well  cleaned  ;  tie  it 
in  lengths  of  about  nine  inches,  and  boil 
gently  for  20  minutes.  Take  them  out 


Embroidery  Designs 


No.  673 — Laundry  Bag,  completing  set 
in  l)iitterlly  design.  Stamped  on  linen, 
tinted,  wltli  silk  cable  cord  aiul  floss  to 
finish  working,  price  75  cents.  “ 


and  prick  them  when  they  have  boiled  a 
few  minutes.  This  recipe  is  taken  from 
an  English  book  named  “Enquire  With¬ 
in.”  MRS.  G.  R.  M. 


Cornish  Saffron  Cake 

The  following  is  a  recipe  for  Cornish 
saffron  cake,  asked  for  by  one  of  the  read¬ 
ers  :  7  cups  of  flour ;  1  lb  of  shortening 

(butter  and  lard  mixed),  cup  of  gran¬ 
ulated  sugar,  1  teaspoon  of  salt,  y-i  tea¬ 
spoon  nutmeg  grated,  or  rind  of  lemon, 
yi  lb.  of  lemon  peel  chopped  fine,  1  lb-  of 
currants,  10  cents  worth  of  Spanish  saf¬ 
fron,  soak  the  saffron  in  boiling  water  a 
few  minutes,  but  do  not  strain.  One 
yeast  cake.  Mix  with  milk  or  water,  like 
bread,  let  raise,  but  do  not  knead. 

MRS.  M,  j. 

Seeing  request  for  recipe  for  saffron 
cake,  and  being  a  Cornish  woman,  I 
thought  I  would  send  it  along:  2  quarts 
flour,  1  lb.  currants,  %  lb.  lemon  peel,  1 
cup  butter,  1  cup  lard,  1  cup  sugar,  a 
little  nutmeg,  2  drams  saffron,  1  teaspoon 
salt.  Raise  with  yeast  same  as  bread. 

MRS.  L.  j.  p. 

Saffron  Cake. — Take  a  quartern  (.3% 
lbs- )  of  flour,  and  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
butter,  three  ounces  of  caraway  seeds, 
six  eggs,  well  beaten,  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  cloves  and  mace,  a  little  cin¬ 
namon,  one  pound  of  sugar,  a  little  rose 
water  and  saffron,  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
yeast,  and  a  quart  of  milk.  Mix  these  in¬ 
gredients  thus;  First  boil  the  milk  and 
butter,  then  skim  off  the  butter  and  mix 
it  with  the  flour  and  a  little  of  the  milk. 
Stir  the  yeast  into  the  rest,  and  strain  it. 
Mix  it  with  the  flour ;  put  in  the  eggs  and 
spice,  rose  water,  tincture  of  saffron, 
sugar.  Beat  well  and  bake  in  a  well- 
buttered  pan  in  a  quick  oven  one  hour 
and  a  half.  This  is  from  an  old  English 
cook  book.  MRS.  T.  II. 
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Every  particle  of 
Pillsbury's  Best 
flour  is  purified  by 
being  sifted  through 
beautiful,  white,  silk 
bolting-cloth,  cost¬ 
ing  $5  per  yard,  so 
fine  and  closely 
woven  as  to  make 
such  a  process  seem 
almost  impossible. 

Grinding  and  sift¬ 
ing;  regrinding  and 
sifting  again  and 
again  through  finer 
and  finer,  soft,  silk 
cloths  insures  the 
purity  and  uniform¬ 
ity  of  this  purest 
flour. 

Few  people  know 
of  this  wonderfully 
delicate  process  em¬ 
ployed  to  avoid  im¬ 
purities  in  Pills- 
bury’s  Best  flour. 

This  is  a  fact 
worth  remember¬ 
ing— 
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Live  Stock  and  ttAirV- 


I 

Mineral  Matter  for  Hogs 


One  of  the  great  essentials  to  success 
in  the  growing  of  swine  is  providing  the 
animals  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  min¬ 
eral  matter-  This  is  especially  true  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  season,  when  the  hogs  do 
not  have  access  to  green  vegetation,  but 
are  fed  chiefly  fat-making  feeds,  such  ns 
coini,  which  feeds  are  lacking  in  the  neces¬ 
sary  mineral  elements.  Hogs  that  are  fed 
principally  on  fat-making  feeds  during  the 
growing  period,  and  are  not  supplied  with 
mineral  matter,  never  make  as  rapid 
growth,  nor  become  as  big  as  hogs  that 
are  otherwi-se  fed.  Because  of  the  lack  of 
mineral  matter  in  their  f(X)d  their  bones 
are  smaH  and  weak  and  they  often  get 
“down  in  the  back”  on  account  of  the 
weakness.  Breeding  hogs  that  receive  in¬ 
sufficient  mineral  elements  in  their  food 
always  have  a  weak  reproductive  system. 


and  germs  of  di.sea.se,  and  keeps  the  in¬ 
testines  cool,  oi)en  and  healthy.  I  have 
not  had  a  sick  hog  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  believe  it  is  because  of  supplying  my 
animals  with  plenty  of  mineral  matter- 
Throughout  a  large  portion  of  the 
country  coal  slack  is  easily  obtained,  and 
is  excellent  in  providing  mineral  matter. 
The  hogs  relish  it,  and  will  consume 
large  ([uantities,  which  is  the  best  indica¬ 
tion  that  it  an.swers  an  important  pur- 
po.se.  One  of  the  best  ways  of  feeding 
slack  is  simply  to  construct  a  sort  of  self- 
feeder  that  will  hold  100  or  2(X).  pounds, 
and  allow  the  hogs  to  have  accesS'to  it  at 
will.  It  is  well  to  mix  about  one  gallon 
of  salt  with  every  100  pounds  of  slack 
that  is  put  in  the  feeder.  Where  wood 
ashes  are  available  a  very  good  mixture 
can  be  niiide  by  using  one-third  wood 
r.slie.s.  one-third  salt  and  one-third  air- 


and  their  pigs  are  weak  and  few  in  num¬ 
ber  A  large  quantity  of  mineral  matter 
is  required  to  make  and  keep  the  blood 
pure,  and  as  the  condition  of  the  blood 
has  very  much  to  do  with  the  power  of 
the  animal  to  withstand  disease  germs, 
which  are  always  present  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor¬ 
tance  that  the  blood  be  rich  and  strong, 
!Uid  the  body  supplied  with  plenty  of  it  at 
all  times.  Oat  bran,  oil  meal,  digester 
tankage,  etc.,  contain  mineral  matter,  and 
when  such  feeds  ai’C  largely  fed  it  is  not  a 
difficult  matter  to  keep  up  bone  and  stam¬ 
ina  in  hogs,  but  in  my  experience  I  have 
always  found  it  a  good  plan  to  keep  min¬ 
eral  substances  in  reach  of  the  hogs  at  all 
times,  no  matter  what  kind  of  feed  is 
used. 

Char-coal,  ashes,  salt,  lime.  etc.,  pro¬ 
vide  mineral  matter.  Charcoal  alone  is  a 
good  intestinal  disinfectant.  Good  char¬ 
coal  can  be  made  from  almost  any  kind  of 
wood,  but  the  common  willow  is  perhaps 
best  for  the  purpose-  Cor-ncobs  make  a 
fine  qirality  of  charcoal,  provided  they  are 
charred  propel-ly-  A  pit  or  kiln  is  neces- 
sar-y.  This  is  easy  to  make  by  digging  a 
hole  in  the  ground,  the  size  depending  on 
the  anroirrrt  of  charcoal  desired.  Some 
farnrers  do  not  think  a  pit  necessary,  but 
instead  prefer  to  bank  the  fire  uj)  with 
dirt.  In  rny  experience  with  both 
methods,  however,  I  much  prefer  the  use 
of  a  pits  IVI'y  pit  is  six  feet  deep  and  four 
feet  across  the  top.  Directly  over  the  top 
I  place  a  heavy  piece  of  sheet  iron,  which 
is  covered  over  with  earth  during  the 
process  of  charring  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  air.  In  charring  I  start  a  fire  in  the 
bottom  and  center  of  the  pit,  and  on  this 
add  cobs  slowly  until  the  fire  is  drawn 
gradually  to  the  top  of  the  pile,  then 
place  on  the  iron  cover  and  a  layer  of 
earth.  A  good  iron  cover  can  be  secured 
from  almost  any  junk  dealer,  or  a  good 
substitute  can  be  made  by  flattening  out 
•a  section  of  a  wmrnout  boiler.  After  the 
mass  has  smoldered  for  about  12  hours  I 
remove  the  cobs  and  spread  them  out  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  after  combus¬ 
tion  and  burning  to  ashes. 

I  keep  the  charcoal  in  reach  of  the 
hogs  at  all  times.  With  the  charcoal  I 
mix  a  little  salt  and  air-slaked  lime,  and 
keep  the  mixture  in  a  shallow  box  which 
is  placed  in  an  easily  accessible  part  of 
the  hoghouse  where  it  is  always  kept  dry. 
The  hogs  eat  the  mixture  as  their  system 
demands  it,  and  never  consume  too  much 
of  it.  It  absorbs  the  foul  gases,  poisons 


slaked  lime  by  weight,  using  about  eight 
j»ounds  of  each  ingredient  to  100  pounds 
of  coal  slack.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  if  the  above-mentioned  direc¬ 
tions  are  followed  in  the  feeding  of  hogs 
it  will  save  much  loss  from  disease,  and 
will  contribute  materially  to  more  rapid 
gains.  I  not  only  recommend  it  on  the 
ground  that  I  have  found  it  to  be  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  good  practice  to  feed  mineral 
matter  in  the  ways  above  named,  but  be¬ 
cause  the  successful  swine  growers  of  my 
acquaintance  adopt  this  practice  with 
very  pleasing  results.  w.  ii.  tr. 

Illinois. 


Convenient  Dairy  Barn 

Barn  shown  above  is  for  dairy  purposes 
only  and  is  rigged  for  one  man  to  take 
care  of  50  milking  cows.  By  building 
double  silo  and  facing  them  in  I  save  one 
wall  and  the  ladder  coop.  I  use  the  space 
between  silos  (above  first  floor)  as  a 
granary,  with  chute  and  bin  on  ground 
floor  handy  to  feed  conveyor.  Thus  when 
a  man  is  feeding  silage  he  feeds  grain  and 
salt  from  same  place,  saving  time,  espe¬ 
cially  if  food  is  weighed,  then  the  space 
between  silos  on  ground  floor  will  have 
lockers  for  the  many  necessary  things 
needed  in  a  dairy,  one  for  the  man’s 
clothes,  etc.,  and  a  sink  for  washing.  The 
engine  will  be  to  the  rear,  to  pump  water, 
run  milking  machine,  raise  hay  to  loft, 
and  pull  the  continuous  belt  in  the  ma¬ 
nure  gutter  to  clean  the  stable.  This  belt 
is  connected  with  a  conveyor  belt,  out¬ 
side,  that  elevates  the  manure  to  a -pit 
where  manure  spreader  is  driven  under, 
thus  hand  cleaning  of  the  barn  and  the 
loading  of  spreader  is  entirely  eliminated. 
All  liquids  run  to  septic  tank  by  gravity. 

The  barn  being  fireproof  with  a  smooth 
surface  will  be  easy  to  clean  and  paint. 
The  metal  sash  (factory  type),  set  into 
concrete  are  solid  and  tight.  Corrugated 
glass  diffuses  the  light  to  all  parts  of  in- 


upward  TRIAL 

Jhtie/Ucam. 

FULLY 

GUARANTEED 

cream: 


SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  tosend 
new,  well  made,  easy  running, 
perfect  skimming  separator  for 
$16.95.  Closely  skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Makes  heavy  or  light  cream. 
Different  from  picture,  which 
illustrates  larger  capacity  ma¬ 
chines.  See  our  easy  plan  of 

Monthly  Payments 

Bowl  a  sanitary  marvel,  easily 
cleaned.  Whether  dairy  is  largo 
or  small,  write  for  free  catalog 
and  monthly  payment  plan. 

Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points.  . 

AMERICAM  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  3075,  Baiabridxe,  N.  Y. 


Cleaner 


More 


*T^HERE’S  a  copy  of  this  book  for  you  if  you  will  simply  tell  us 
when  you  expect  to  build,  remodel  or  equip  a  bam,  and  for  how 
many  cows.  It  contains  nearly  thirty  plank  frame  construction  blue 
prints — also  valuable  advice  on  bam  sites,  drainage,  ventilation,  ar¬ 
rangement,  lighting,  etc.  Written  by  W.  D.  James  and  his  expert 
assistants  in  barn  planning  and  equipment  building. 


Sanitaiy  Barn  Equipment 


feci 


“James” is  the  sterling 
mark  of  barn  equip¬ 
ment —  and  costs  no  more  than  ordinary 
kinds.  Stalls, Stanch  ions, Pens, Carriers, 

Ventilators, Horse  Stable  Equipment, 
Bull-StafT,Trucks,Watering  Buckets  | 

—all  are  completely  described  in  the  i 
book.  You  can  afford  James  equip-J 
ment.  Ask  about  our  Step-by-J 
Step  plan  of  equipping.^yarf  J 

toward  bigger  bam  profits,  less  labor,  I 
bigger  milk  production.  Write  today. ' 

JAMES  MFC.  CO. 

DV30  Cane  St..  FL  Atkinson,  Wis.  Elmira,  N.Y. 

JAMES  “Safety-First”  Bull-Staff  at  Your  Dealer's 
or  $3.00  f.o.b.  Ft.  Atkinson,  $3.25  f.o.b.  Elmira 


SWINE 


50  SPRING  and  FALL  PIGS  50 

35  Sows  bred  for  spring  litters. 

Of  these  20 'are  daughters  of  the  great  Lee 
Premier’s  Rival,  and  15  are  by  such  boars  as 
Lee  Premier  29th,  Lee  Premier’s  Masterpiece, 
Longfellow’s  Counter  3rd,  and  Hopeful  Lee’s 
Successor.  If  you  want  the  best,  get  a  sow  by 
Lee  Premier’s  Rival  198596,  the  ^-pound  two- 
year  old,  and  the  greatest  boar  that  we  ever 
owned.  These  sows  are  of  the  best  type  and 
breeding,  and  are  priced  from  $65  to  $100, 
according  to  the  breeding  quality  and  quantity. 


We  invite  your  personal  selection.  Other¬ 
wise,  we  will  gnariintee  Absolute  Satisfaction 
on  arrival.  All  clean  stock  from  a  clean  herd. 

VISITORS  ALWAYS  WKLCOME 
For  further  information,  write 

BRANFORD  FARMS,  GROTON,  CONN. 


I  SWINE 


Chester  White  and 
Large  Yorkshire  Boars 

Ready  for  immediate  service.  These  are  good,  large, 
vigorous  animals  of  correct  type  and  conformation. 

HEART'S  DELIGHT  FARM,  Chaiy.  New  York 


^  1 - 

BRED  GILTS— FALL  PIGS 

1  o.  1.  C’S 

- i - 

Serviceable  boar^  Registered  in  buyers 
name.  Shipped  C.  O.  D. 

J.  Carl  Jewett,  Mason,  Mich. 

<!>.  I.  O.  ■Wliltes 

That's  all.  Honest  pigs.  Honest  methods.  Fair 
prices.  WAY.SIDE  fArM,  Chatham,  N.  J. 
Address  A.  L.  PAGE,  (Owner),  62  CortUndt  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


HAMILTON  FARM  BERKSHIRES 

Biggest  Winners  at  International  Show 

Including  llrat  prize  herd  and  grand  champion  sow,  ahe  has  now 
won  this  honor  fdz  times  straight  this  year,  winning  over  all 
other  sows.  Norths  Bouih,  KasC  and  West,  including  National 
Swine  Show,  a  record  never  excelled  and  possibly  never  equalled. 
We  oiler  a  few  bred  sows,  and  a  few  service  hoars,  including 
Junior  Champion  Ohio  State  Fair,  and  other  iKiars  such  as  the 
Grand  Cham}>lon  at  Ilifnois  State  Fair.  Kememl>er  we  have  the 
leading  herd  of  the  Kast  for  1916,  and  the  Grand  Champion 
Derkshire|Sow  of  the  World  ! 

HAMILTON  FARM,  Fred  Hoyler,  Mgr.,  aadslone.  N  J. 


Fall  boars  by  the  prize 
winning  Successor's 
Duke  10th  191630  and 
out  of  mature  sows.  Four  by  an  Imported  English  sow 
and  four  by  a  hi^f  English  and  half  American  sow  and 
others  from  straight  American  sows  that  are  prize  win- 
nei'Siuid  out  of  prize  winning  sires  and  dams.  Supply  is 
limited,  so  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  this  offer  you  had 
better  order  early  and  these  pigs  will  go  when  fourteen 
weeks  old  and  will  weigh  fifty  to  seventy-five  pounds 
each.  Price,  $15  each,  Registered,  Crated,  Iiniuunized 

BROOKUNDS  FARMS,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Mention  **  Rural  New-Yorker." 


Large  Berkshires  atHighwood  six  AfR^BOARs 

litter  mates,  from  a  litter  of  fifteen,  weigiit,  Rov. 
17tli,  1770  pounds,  averaging  295  at  seven  montlis. 
Sire,  Higliwood  Model  (iveight  740  at  two  years 
in  breeding  condition,  would  easily  weigh  1,000  in 
flesh).  Dam,  a  big  Highwood  sow  that  has  farrowed 
former  litters  of  12, 14  and  17.  This  is  just  one  lot. 
We  have  sixty  spring  boars  of  similar  size,  type  and 
breeding.  H.  C.  S  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  Box  IS.  Dundee.  N.Y. 


SPECIAL  BERKSHIRE  SALE 

If  you  want  a  350  pound  gilt — a  young  service 
boar  or  a  young  pig  write  us;  have  them  priced 
to  sell.  PRIDE  HOME  FARM,  Howard,  Pa. 


BERKSHIRE  SWlNEirbc‘Sr,.'.3J 

for  service,  open  gilts,  and  pigs  of  all  ages.  Good 
individuals;  excellent  breeding;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  I’riees  reasonable.  Write  for  p.n  ticnlars. 
TAKBELL  FAKMS,  .Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 


SpringbankHerd  ofBerkshires  ^S.^liarcirand 

April.  1916,  Aveaned  shotes.  One  2-year-old  sow,  far- 
row.s  July  16.  Charmer's  Champion  5th,  No.  208200, 
at  liend  of  Herd.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Prop.,  Marbledale,  Ct. 


Berkshires 


Bargains  in  fall  pigs. 
EDWIN  U.  MAUDE 
Coatesville,  Pa. 


Rprlr«hlrp  HprH  Rnar  Spring  Boar.  Excel- 

DeiKSnire  nera  DOar  lent  breeding^.  Pine  individu¬ 
als  at  reasonable  prices.  J.  I.  HERETER,  Gettysburo,  Pa. 

REG.  BERKSHIRES 


H.  GKIMSHAW 


North  East,  Pa. 


Dorl/okirao  pn rebred. C-weeks-old  breeders, $7;  either 

DciKsnircb  ggjj  CLOVEROALE  FARM,  Charlotte.  New  York 


CII ELDON  EAKM  KEGISTEKED  DUKOCS 
”  Pigs  of  hotli  sex.  Bred  sows.  Service  l)oars. 
Best  of  breeding.  C.  E.  JiAKNES,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVIEVV  STOCK  FAUM.K. 
E.  D.  No.  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


Pure  Bred  Poland  China  Pigs  ofd,  of"both 

sexes.  Some  younger,  in  pairs,  not  akin,  at  moder¬ 
ate  prices.  B.  F.  WRIGHT,  Ransomville,  Niaoara  Co-.  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES 

boars.  Gilts,  Bred  gilts  and  Pigs.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Kidg^ely  Manor  Farm,  Stone  Ridpe,  N.  Y. 


Kinderhook  Duroc-Jersey  Swine  As80.“„a®tors 

in  the  East  for  registered  stock  of  all  ages.  Best 
of  breeding.  Free  from  disease. 

C.  M.  FALMEK,  Sec'y-Treas.,  Valatie,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


40  Head  of  Percheron  and  Belgian 
Stallions  at  Reasonable  Prices 

I  handle  more  I’ercheron  and  Belgian  stallions  at 
rs.sonable  prices  tlian  an.v  dealer  or  breeder  in 
Ohio.  If  you  are  in  tltg  market  for  n  good  weanling 
or  coming  two-ycar-olYl  stallion  write  me.  If  your 
neighborhood  noods  a  first-class  mature  stallion  bo 
sure  to  write  me.  If  you  want  :i  good  aged  tried  stal¬ 
lion  cheap  to  worlc  and  breed,  write  me.  Have  a  few 
real  bargains  that  I  have  taken  in  on  deal.s  th.-it  I  can 
sell  from  $300.00  to  $400.00.  If  you  linvo  a  good  tried 
stallion  and  want  to  cxchango  him  for  n  young  one 
will  give  a  reasonable  deal.  Buy  a  good  weanling  or 
coming  two-year-old  stallion  and  raise  him  up.  A 
cheap  way  to  own  a  good  stallion. 

Information  and  Pliotos  furnished  on  request. 
ALVIN  O-TRACY,  Marietta,  Washington  County, Ohio 
Headquarters  for  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions 
at  Farmers’  Prices.  Sale  barn  in  town. 

Liberal  terms  given  to  responsible  buyers. 


/^T-TT/A  7Q  Leading  Live 
iJ  Stock  Dealer. 


250  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stal¬ 
lions,  Mares,  Shetland  Ponies  and 
Holstein  Cattle.  Come  and  see  tlie 
$20,000  Holstein  Bull.  King  Cham¬ 
pion  Riig  Apple,  the  gre.-itesc  young 
bull  on  eartli.  Prices  right.  Terms 
to  suit  resi)onsihlo  jjarties. 


A.  W.  GREEN 


Widdlefleld.  O.,  R.  R.  Station. 

East  Oi-Yvell,  O.,  on  I’enna.  R.  R. 


Kentucky  Jacks  and  Saddlers 

Big  honed  Kentucky  mammoth  jacks  and  jennets. 
Saddle  and  Cuban  gaited  stallions,  mares  and  geld¬ 
ings.  Some  fancy  mule  teams.  Write  us  describing 
your  Yvants.  Cook  Farms,  Box  436  L,  Lexinoton,  Ky. 


DOGS 


Collie  Pups 


FEKKETS  and  GUINEA  PIGS. 
NELSON  BROS.,  Grov’e  City,  Pa. 


Lomeruppies  Ostrander’s,  Coopers  Plains.  N.  y' 

GREAT  r>ANFS  pup.s. 

A  Photos  on  request. 

TAKGET-KOCK  EAKM,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


DOGS— Airedale  Terriers 

Bitch  in  wlielp  and  pupiiies.  $15  up.  P’inest  im¬ 
ported  stock.  Allstone  Kennels,  Bound  Brook.  N.  J. 


ForSale-AiredaleTerrierPups 

Fai-m  raised.  L.  F.  O  G  1 L  It  E 


One  mule,  $10;  seven 
f  e  in  a  1  e  s,  $5  e  a  c  h. 

E ,  Kinsman,  Ohio 


AiredaleTerrierPups  By  ?vTknowA  8ires.°"ficafthy 

and  active.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Frank  Mead,  Ameuia,  N.T, 


Pedigreed  Airedale  Pups  b®  el'cl^^Ve^clinlrs; 

$15.  Dog  at  stud,  fee  $10.  J.  GUT  LESHER,  Rgrthumberland,  Pa. 


1  irpHalpq  Angnstmales  hyChampionKenmareCon- 
Hiicuaicd  $j.5  Salisf.aetion  guaranteed  or 

nioiicy  l  efuiuied.  C.  ASHLEY  STEVENS, Cumminoton,  Mass 


-.<4 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

The  "ONE  MAN"  Dog 

SO  BRAVE  that  Allies  aird  Germans  use  him  in  trenches :  A  FINE  HUNTER, 
endorsed  by  Ex-President  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Rainey;  MATCHLESS  WATCH  DOG. 

AlArt.  Y«anrli><a<4-  KPf.RINDTD  ANIOKt  fnr  Intatim  lYmii-ct  on/4 


raised,  hardy,  classy  stock.  Pedigreed.  May  we  send  you  a  booklet  and  a  fe'w  ref¬ 
erences?  Safe  delivery,  upright  dealing  guaraoteod.  IMPORTED  ENGLISH  STUD. 
FEE  SX5.00. 

VIBERT  KENNELS*  Box  la,  WESTON,  N.  J. 


■Cl  .it  'I.'t:  : 


terior  and  allows  for  easy  ventilating. 
The  cows  will  stand  on  cork  brick,  and 
will  have  metal  mangers  in  front  with  au¬ 
tomatic  drinking  fountains. 

The  barn  as  showm  is  104  feet  long  and 
30  feet  6  inches  wide.  It  can  be  made 
longer  or  shorter  as  desired  by  adding  or 
taking  away  sections. 

Ashtabula  Co.,  O.  c.  E.  bbadshaw. 


Dairymen’s  League  Meets 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League,  which  was  scheduled  for  New¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  on  December  12,  wound  up 
its  business  in  Utica  on  December  21, 
when  these  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year :  President,  R.  D.  Cooper, 
Little  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  vice  president,  F. 
H.  Thomson,  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y. ; 
secretary,  Albert  Manning,  Otisville,  N. 
Y. ;  treasurer,  Louis  M.  Hardin,  Sussex, 
N.  J. ;  executive  committee,  R.  D.  Coop¬ 
er.  president  ex-officio ;  Albert  Manning, 
11.  J.  Kershaw,  F.  H.  Thomson,  H.  W, 
Culver.  Directors,  F.  H.  Thomson, 
Louis  M.  Hardin,  Frank  Sherman,  Co- 
pake;  Harry  W.  Culver,  Amenia;  Oscar 
Bailey.  Brewster ;  Grant  Farrington, 
Pulaski ;  Charles  M.  Coe,  Bouckville ; 
Clarence  F.  Hunt,  Manlius ;  Alfred  E. 
Sheard.  Milauville,  Pa. ;  John  S.  Petteys, 
Greenwich ;  Harry  Bull,  Campbell  Hall ; 
Charles  C.  Gordon,  Lowville ;  J.  D. 
Beardslee,  New’  Berlin ;  H.  J.  Kershaw, 
Sherburne ;  R.  D.  Cooper,  Little  Falls ; 
George  I.  Pickens,  North  Collins;  Hon. 
N.  F.  Webb,  Cortland ;  Paul  Smith, 
Newark  Valley ;  L.  G.  Kirkland,  Cona- 
wonga  Valley ;  J.  J.  Thomas,  Bloomville ; 
,T.  M.  Putman.  Lisbon ;  Milton  W.  Da¬ 
vidson,  Camisteo ;  J.  D.  Miller,  Susque¬ 
hanna,  Pa.  State  Senator  Charles  W. 
Wicks  was  chosen  the  fifth  member  of 
the  committee  on  price  adjustment  of 
milk  in  the  future.  That  commtitee  now 
consists  of  five  members.  The  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  is  represnt  by  President 
K.  1).  Cooper  and  Vice-Pi’esident  F.  H. 
Thomson.  The  dealers  are  represented 
by  Theodore  Caldwell  of  the  Stevens  Co., 
and  Isaac  Van  Bromel  of  the  Sheffield 
Farms  Company. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 


December  28,  1916 


BUTTER. 

The  market  is  weak  on  most  grades  helow 
fancy  fresh  creamery,  which  is  scarce  and  one- 
half'  cent  higher.  A  little  export  business  is 
noted  where  steamer  space  is  available.  City- 
made  is  dull,  and  packing  stock  scarce. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  42  @ 

Good  to  Choice  .  38  @  41 

I.ower  Grades .  34  @  3(i 

Dairy,  best . . .  39^@  40 

Common  to  Good .  30  ®  36 

City  made .  28  @  31 

Pncklng  Stock .  27  ®  30 

Process  .  31  ®  35 


Elgin,  Ill.,  batter  market  38^  cents. 

CHEESE. 

Trading  here  is  very  slow,  and  prices  prac¬ 
tically  unchanged  from  last  report.  A  consider¬ 
able  movement  of  W’iseonsin  stock  toward  the 
Hast  is  reported — possibly  for  export — though 
foreign  markets  are  lower 


Whole  .Milk,  fancy .  24  ®  2i^ 

Good  to  choice .  2214®  2314 

Bower  grades .  20  @  22 

Daisies,  best .  24  ®  2il4 

Young  Americas .  24  ®  25 

Skims,  best .  20  ®  21  . 

Fair  to  good .  13  @  18 


EGGS. 

Cold  weather  in  the  West  has  checked  produc¬ 
tion,  amf  the  market  is  in  a  generally  stronger 
position  on  both  gathered  and  storage  stock. 
Nearby  eggs  continue  scarce,  with  small  quan¬ 
tities  selling  up  to  the  top  figure. 


White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  63  @  65 

Medium  to  good .  50  @  55 

Mixed  colors,  best .  56  @  57 

Common  to  good .  38  @  50 

Storage  .  31  @  36 

Gathered,  best .  51  ®  52 

Medium  to  good  .  40  @  45 

Lower  grades .  28  @  35 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . 1 .  20  @  21 

Ducks,  lb .  21  @  22 

Fowls  .  20  @  2114 

Roosters  .  14  ®  15 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  best  lb .  34  ®  36 

Common  to  good  .  26  ®  32 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  30  ®  32 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  25  ®  28 

Roasters  .  29  ®  30 

Fowls . ;..  18  @  23 

Ducks . . .  22  @  23 

Squabs,  doi .  1  25  @  6  00 

Guineas,  pair  .  1  00  @  1  25 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers  ..' .  8  00  @10  26 

Bulls .  6  00  @  7  00 

Cows  .  4  00  @  6  00 

Cal  ves,  prime  veal,  100  lb . 10  00  @15  00 

Culls .  6  00  @9  00 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  6  00  @8  50 

Lambs  . 1150  @13  00 

Uogsr .  9  50  @10  85 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 1100  @1175 

Pea . 10  00  @1100 

Medium . 10  00  @10  75 

White  Kidney . 12  00  @12  25 

Red'JKldney . 11  25  @12  00 

liima,  California .  7  90  @8  00 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

Good  qualities  of  sound  barrelled  apples  are  in 
strong  demand.  Some  Western  box  apples  are 
badly  frosted,  and  prices  on  sound  Western  are 
low,  except  on  special  sizes  or  qualities.  Cran- 
bepy  market  very  weak.  Trade  has  been  disap¬ 
pointing  during  most  of  the  season.  Straw- 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Rural  Sav¬ 
ings  and  Loan  Association  will  be  held 
January  8,  1917,  at  the  office  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  33.3  W.  30th  St.,  at  12.30  p.  m. 
This  meeting  is  for  the  election  of  offi¬ 
cers  iind  directors  for  the  ensuing  year. 

M.  G.  KEYES,  Secy. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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berries  from  Florida  in  larger  receipt,  and  sell¬ 
ing  lower. 


Apples,  Spy,  bbl.  . .  . 

@ 

5 

50 

Winesap  . 

@ 

6 

00 

York  Imperial . 

@ 

4 

75 

Twenty-ounce . 

@ 

5 

OO 

Hubbardston . 

0 

3 

50 

King . 

® 

6 

00 

McIntosh . 

@ 

6 

50 

Baldwin  . 

@ 

5 

50 

Greening  . . 

@ 

6 

00 

Ben  Davis . 

@ 

3 

00 

Western,  box . 

@ 

2 

25 

Pears— Duchess,  bbl . 

@ 

3 

50 

Bose  ....• . . . . 

@ 

7 

00 

Kieffer . 

® 

4 

00 

Anjou  . 

@ 

5 

00 

Strawberries,  qt . 

@ 

50 

Cranberries,  bbl . 

@ 

0 

80 

VEGETABLES. 

The  potato  market  is  stronger  both  here  and 
at  primary  points,  with  price  advances  of  25  to 
50  cents  per  barrel.  Sweet  potatoes  scarce. 
Onions  higher.  Cabbage  remains  high,  with 
light  receipts  of  new  from  the  South.  Southern 
lettuce  mainly  very  poor.  Tomatoes  running 

green,  and  prices  low  for  such.  String  beans  in 

large  receipt  and  selling  well  when  not  frosted. 

Potatoes- Maine,  1651b.  bag .  5  25  @  5  35 

State,  165  lb  bag  .  5  00 

Long  Island,  1801bs . 5  50 

Bermuda,  bbl .  3  50 

Southern,  late  crop,  bbl .  3  00 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu .  1  26 

Brussel  Sprouts,  qt .  10 

Celery.  Square  Crates  . 2  00 

Garlio,  lb .  3 

Beets,  bbl .  2  00 

Carrots,  bbl .  2  00 

Cauliflower,  bbl .  1  00 

Cucumbers,  bu .  2  50 

Cabbage,  ton . 40  00 

New,  bbl .  1  50 

Lettuce,  haif-bbl.  basket .  75 

Onions,  State  and  W’n  White,  bu  . . . .  2  00 

State  and  Western,  1001  bs .  4  00 

Conn,,  100  lb,  bag .  4  00 

Peppers,  bu . 2  00 

String  Beans  bu .  1  50 

Turnips,  bbl .  1  50 

Squash,  bbl  .  1  50 

Parsley,  bbl . 5  00 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  1  50 

Okra,  bu . 2  00 

Kale,  bbl .  85 

Peas,  bu .  2  50 

Spinach,  bbl .  1  50 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt.  crate .  1  50 


@  5  25 
®  6  00 
@  7  00 
@  5  OO 
@  185 
@  18 
@  4  50 
@  8 
@  3  00 
@  2  50 
@  7  00 
@  4  00 
@55  00 
®  3  25 
@  2  59 
@2  25 
@  5  00 
@  4  50 
€)  3  25 
@  4  50 
@300 
@  2  50 
@7  00 
@  3  00 
@  5  00 
@  1  00 
@  7  00 
@  2  00 
@  3  00 


HOTHOUSE  VEGETABLES. 

Cucumbers  scarce.  Lettuce  very  dull.  Toma¬ 
toes  selling  well,  top  grades  especially  being 
wanted.  Mushrooms  in  large  supply  and  tend¬ 
ing  lower. 

Tomatoes,  lb .  10  @  26 

Mushrooms,  lb .  20  @  40 

Cucumbers,  doz .  1  00  @  1  50 

Lettuce,  doz  .  15  @  25 

Radishes,  100  bunches, .  3  00  @5  00 

HAT  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  18  00  @19  00 

No.  2 . 16  50  @17  60 

No.  3  . 15  00  @16  50 

Clover  mixed . 12  00  @17  00 

Straw,  Rye, . 13  00  @14  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat  has  again  advanced,  the  market  evi¬ 
dently  not  taking  the  peace  prospect  very  se¬ 
riously.  Export  sales  of  from  500,000  to 
1,000,000  bushels  have  been  reported  some  days. 
The  wlieat  harvest  in  Australia  is  being  de¬ 
layed  by  rains.  Weather  in  Argentina  is  re¬ 
ported  very  favorable  for  corn.  Wlieat  ship¬ 
ments  from  Ind'ia  are  running  about  500,000 
bushels  per  week.  The  wiieat  yield  in  Spain 
was  large,  so  that  but  little  Importation  is  ex¬ 
pected. 

W  heat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  2  01  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  1  02  ®  1  04 

Flour,  carlots,  at  N.Y.  bbl .  9  50  @10  00 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  58  @  59 

Rye,  free  from  onion .  146  @148 

FEED. 

City  Bran...  .  30  00  @  31  00 

Middlings  .  31  00  32  50 

Red  Dog .  45  00  46  00 

Corn  Meal  .  41  00  42  00 


CHICAGO  WHOLESALE  MARKETS. 


Butter,  creamery  . 

Eggs,  fresli  gatliered  . 

Storage  . 

Live  fowls  . 

Chickens  . 

Turke.vs  . 

Wheat  . 

Corn  . 

Oats  . 

Potatoes,  bu . 

.Vpples,  bbl . 

Calibage,  l>bl . 

Onions,  100  lbs . 

Radishes,  hothouse,  doz.  bunches.. 
Tomatoes,  hothouse,  10-lb.  basket. 
Mushrooms,  lb . 


38  (fg 
41@ 
32(?g 
17(fg 
ITftg 
22 

l.fi5@ 

90® 

51® 

1.25® 

3.00® 

3.00® 

3.00® 

(10® 

1.00® 

20® 


381/2 

42 

321/2 

171/2 
18 
23 
1.72 
92 
52 
1.50 
(1.00 
3., 50 
4.00 
05 
2.00 
55 


POULTRY 


WnnfaH— NKW  ZEALAND  REDS 

ndfiieu  and  other  PUKE  KKED  KaDDltS 

for  breeding.  John  Henry  Gruver,  Ringen,  Pa. 

1 00  BarronLeghorns 

March-April  pullets,  $1  and  $1.25  each.  15  fine  cock¬ 
erels,  Fehruary-March  Hatch,  $1.25  and  $1..50  eaeli. 
75  White  Rocks,  Pullets  and  yearlings.  $1  each.  High 
grade  stock  only.  B.  Oevine  Farms,  East  Northport,  L.  I. 

Bourbon  Red  TURKEYS 

Toms  weighing  20  lbs.  and  over.  Hens,  12  to  14  lbs. 
Toms,  $7.  Hens,  $5.  Mrs.  John  H.  Janney,  Brookeville,  Md. 

BARRON’S  LEGHORNS 

248-284-egg  strain.  4  yearling  hens  and  cockerel,  $10. 
Cockerels,  $2  and  $3.  E.  CLAUDE  JONES,  Craryville,  N.  Y. 

—  I  .^.1-  —  —  ■  -  ■  I  A 

Very  Choice  White  Wyandotte  Pullets 

beginning  to  lay.  $2  each. 

Mohg-wk  Liodgfe  Farm,  Cornwall,  Conn. 

WINNING  REDS  Storrs 

1915-16,  1935  eggs.  Average  for  three  years  in  Con¬ 
test,  172  eggs  per  bird,  beating  all  Reds  for  that  pe¬ 
riod!  nearest  competitor  same  period,  164  eggs  per 
bird.  Lady  Pinecrest  best  Red  ever  trapped  at 
Storrs,  260  eggs.  Cockerels  of  same  blood  lines.  Cir¬ 
cular.  PINECREST  ORCHARDS,  Poultry  Mgr.,  Groton,  Mass. 


Pedigreed  Selected  Cockerels 

iiOO-850  care  hens,  8.  C.  We  Lecrhornfl,  ^5.00  ettch« 
Contest  PensjStorrs,  Conn.  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Hatching  Eggs 


150-199  egg  bens,  100  eggs  96,00.  lOOO  S55.00 
SOO-250  egg  hens,  16  eggs  $3.00,  100  eggs  $10.00 
Mated  to  Pedigreed  Cockerels,  from  214-250  egg  hens. 
Extra  Large,  Vigorous,  Good  Eyes.  Breed  for  Eggs, 
Sired  by  proven  Cock  bird  “Trouble” 
Mated  to  205-239  egg  hens. 

I  guarantee  this  mating.  15  eggs  $5.00.  Egga  after  Jau.  15. 

JAMES  F.  HARRINGTON,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


Special  Pen 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


Valuable  FREE  Book 

Every  farmer  who  owns  an  engine  or  expects  to 
buy  one  should  know  how  to  figure  exactly  what  an 
engine  is  worth  —  Why  I  use  the  valve  in  the  head 
design,  the  otT-set  cylinder  eonetruction  and 
larger  valves  in 

OTTAWA  F.NGINES 

Kmrommnm  Oil,  Oemollne,  Olmtillmtm. 

With  ray  Kerosene  engine  you  get  more  power  from 
a  gallon  of  6c  Kerosene  than  yon  can  get  from  a 
gallon  of  20  or  26  cent  gasoline  in  any  gasoline  en¬ 
gine.  No  cranking,  no  batteries,  easy  to  start,  easy 

to  operate^  _  Days*  Trial 

10- Year  Guarantee 

LonsoB^  sold  direct  from  factory 
to  user  —  before  you  chooee 
any  engine  get  my  Dewest 
and  finest  book  and  money 
MTiOff  offer»a  postal  brlosa  iU 
aco.  E.  LONO, 
OTTAWA  MFC.  CO*’ 
69E  King  St.,  Ottawa,  Kaaa, 
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A  Breeder’s  Heyd  of  High-class 
Holsteins  goes  under  the  hammer 
absolutely  without  reserve. 

You  can  quickly  prove  to  yourself  the 
high  quality  of  this  herd  by  noting  tlie  herd 
sires  of  both  tlie  past  and  present. 

The  herd  now  includes  many  daughters 
of  the  present  herd  sires, 

King  Pontiac  Pleione 
King  Korndyke  Wayne  Veeman 

King  Pontiac  Pleione,  whose  daughters 
are  making  extra  good  records,  now  has 
125  living  daughters.  lie  is  by  King  of  tlie 
Pontiacs  from  Pontiac  Pleione,  a  cow  that 
produced  two  calves  in  less  than  a  year  and 
milked  over  26,000.1bs. 

King  Korndyke  Wayne  Veeman  is  by  the 
sen.sational  sire.  King  Korndyke  Sadie  Vale, 
from  a  30.91b.  4-year-oId  daugliter  of  Sir 
Veeman  Hengerveld.  King  Korndyke  Sadie 
Vale  is  a  bull  of  exceptionally  good  l)reed- 
ing  and  is  having  a  splenditl  chance  on  the 
daughters  of  King  Pontiac  Pleione. 

Tlie  sale  includes  a  half  Interest  in  tliese 
great  sires. 

Remember  the  place  and  date 


LOCUST  GROVE  FARM 
WALTON,  N.  Y. 
JANUARY  30,  1917 
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Ld  Mrs.  W.  L.  Tkrry,  Owner.  — 

1  Sale  catalogued  and  managed  by  Ju 

*  LIVERPOOL  SALE  &  PEDIGREE  CO.,  Inc. 

^  LIVERPOOL,  N.  Y.  K 

SEVENTY  HEAD 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The  Famous  O.  I.  C»  Swine 
Pigs  of  All  Ages  Fot  Sale 

Herd  lieaded  by  School  master,  undefeated  Grand  Oliam- 
pion,  1916 ;  also  Fall  Pigs  by  Crandell’s  wonder.  Grand 
Champion  of  Oliio  State  Fair.  And  we  are  l>reeding 
Gilts  to  Callaway  Edd,  Grand  Champion  Missouri  State 
Fair.  All  these  boars  are  over  800,  each,  and  nil  Grand 
Champions.  We  Reg.  Free  in  either  the  O.  I.  C.  or  C.  W.  K. 
We  snip  C.  O.  D,  or  we  ship  on  approval,  wlien  bunk 
reference  is  furnislied. 

HARRY  T.  CRANDELL  &  SON,  Cass  City,  Michigan,  R.  2 

U/'iM  Inimalo  AND  PETS  bought  aud  sold.  Garland  Zoo- 
nilDAnimaiS  logical  company,  Box  X  487,  Oldtown,  Me. 

Fine  Collie  Dog  (Male)  For  Sale 

114  years  old.  Fedigree.  For  benefit  of  l)lind  boy, 
12  years  ohi,  who  lately  lost  his  siglit. 

Henry  Gross,  95  Columbia  Ave.,  North  Bergen,  N.  J. 


JERSEYS 


ti 


QUALITY’5 


FOR  SAIF  Jevsey  Bull  Calf,  5  months  old. 
1  \Jl\  urkLiLi  Ham’s  authenticated  record, 
826  lbs.  1-oz.  butter;  grandam  744  lbs.  13-oz.; 
great-grandam  612  lbs.  2-oz.  Sire’s  dam,  608 
lbs.  7-oz.,  test  began  at  1.3  yrs.  7  mos.  of  age; 
grandam  737  lbs.;  14  in  his  pedigree  in 
Register  of  Merit.  He’s  a  good  one.  Address, 
E.  W.  MOSHER,  Brightside  Farms,  AURORA,  N.  Y. 


FAIRVIEW  FARM 

Sophie* s  Tormentor  Jerseys 

Production**  our  Watchword 

PAM  P  A  I  P  14B~BULL  calf.  Dropped  May  27,  1916. 
rlln  \/l|  h  Solid  color  (light  fawii),  black  tongue 
*  Vlk  UfikiU  ainl  Bwitch.  Sire,  Lou’s  Torouo  10661  1;  tlie 
bull  whose  dam  and  two  grandanis  average  14,261  lbs.  -i  oz.  milk, 
966  11)8.  13  oz.  blitter.  Dam  Figgis  85th  of  Hood  Farm  2d8727,  a 
KegiHter  of  Merit  daughter  of  Pogls  9th  of  Hood  Faiiu.  UecorU: 
6,193  lbs.  3  oz.  milk,  410  lbs.  butter  as  a  twO’year-old, 
RAYMOND  L.  PIKE.  Manager  -  GENEVA.  OHIO 

For  Sale— Four  Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

Two  months  old  out  of  a  sire  who  has  19  daughters 
ill  the  Advanced  Registry.  $35eacli. 

GEO.  L.  FERRIS  &  SON  -  Atwaters,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


For  Sale-Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calves  queF  Breeding. 

4  weeks  to  15  months  old.  S.  w.  TOWNSEND,  Cochranville,  Pa! 

For  Sale- Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  PrTffs 

from  $60  up.  M.  J.  GRIMES  &  BRO.,  Catawissa,  Penna. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS  Send  for  sale  list. 
Edwin  B.  Maude  -  Coatesville,  Pa. 


are  PERSISTENT  PRODUCERS 
A  Guernsey  cow  averaged  over  600  lbs.  of 
butter  fat  yearly  and  had  prodiyjed  six 
calves  wlien  seven  years  old. 

Write  for  FREE  literature. 

Am. Guernsey  Cattle  Club.Box  R.Peterboro.N.H. 
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AYRSHIRES 


Mr.  H.  J.  DICKIN- 
Iowa, 

“We  showed  two  cows  at  Community  Dairy 
Show  and  took  first  and  second  prizes  in  class 
open  to  all  Dairy  Breeds.  The  judges  were 
Iowa  State  Dairy  Experts.” 

AYRSHIRES  are  prize-winners  and  paoflt- 
makers  everywhere.  Bring  yon  prizes  for 
beauty  and  ability— give  you  profits  in  the 
Dairy.  For  information  address, 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 

C.  M.  Winslow,  Sec’y  21  Park  St.,  Brandon,  Vt. 


Bargain 
1  e 


Ayrshire  s 

For  the  next  few  weeks  you  can  buy  heifer 
calves  with  record  backing  for  $100.00  each. 
Write  at  once  for  pedigrees. 

HENDERSON  AYRSHIRE  FARM 

HUDSON,  OHIO 


HOLSTEINS 


Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  wiite*fm- 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenango,  N.Y' 

For  Sale-Holstein  Heifers 


sows;  not  bred. 


ir  registered  (J.W. 

HARRY  VAIL,  Warwick,  Orange  Co. ,  N.Y. 


HOI  ^TCINS-I^'eed  np. 

I  kills#  the  TYin.^it  evnonsive.  We  Offer 


.  .  not  down.  Cheap  bulls 
are  the  most  expensive.  We  offer 
registered  sons  of  a  35.61  lb.  sire,  A.  R.  O.  dams,  at 
$125,  easy  payments.  P.trmers  can’t  afford  to  use 
scrut)S  at  these  prices.  Send  for  pedigrees. 
CLOVEKDALE  FARM,  CHARLOTTE,  N. 


Quit  the  Holstein  Business?.  .No. 

Just  Moved.  Cramped  for  Room 

Male  calves  bred  way  np  at  prices  too  low  to  print. 
Heifer  cal  ves,  heifersaiidcows. Nobluff— wemustsell. 

F.  H.  RIVENBURGH 

Elite  Stock  Farm,  Stockbridge,  N.  Y.,  (formerly  Munnsville) 

Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 

onn  e.xtra  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked  cows. 

A  number  are  recently  fresh  and  others  due  to 
freshen  within  61)  days.  They  are  heavy  producers 
and  will  please  you.  Price  JS75  to  per  head. 

4  nn  large,  well  bred  two  and  three  year  old  heifers 
'  ''V  bred  to  good  registered  II.  F.  bulls.  Price  »65 
toS75  per  head.  Two  fine  well  bred  heifer  calves 
and  one  pure  bred  Holstein  bull  calf  for  $850. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  S  SON  Springdale  Farms,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


Stevens’  Farm 

HOLSTEINS 

%  Holstein  heifer  calve.s.  $15 
each,  expre.sH  paid  in  lots  of 
five.  12  r  eg  i  8 1  e  r  e  (i  heifer 
eiilves,  registered  bull  calves, 
all  ages.  All  from  higli-pro- 
duciug  dams. 

PAUL  H.  STEVENS,  &)rlland,  N.  Y. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

1  OO  Extra  high  grade  cows.  Fresli  and  due  to  <!alve 
soon.  Cows  that  are  bred  for  milk.  They  fill 
the  pail.  Come  and  see  tliein  milked. 

1 2  Reg.  l)ull.«,  ail  ages.  A  few  Keg.  cows  and  extra 
liigli  iieifer  calves,  10  days  old. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER 

Dept.  Y  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Phone  14-F-5  Phone  43-F-2  McGraw 


SpotFarinHolsteins,45 

A  son  of  Pontiac  Korndyke 
with  30-Ib.  dam  and  25  of  his 
daughters.  %  Holstein  heifer 
calves  $15  each,  express  paid  in 
lots  of  6.  80  high  grade  lieifers, 
1  to  3  years  old,  $35  to  $75  each. 
20  i-egistered  lieifers,  0  months 
to  1  year  old,  $100  each.  Uegis- 
tcred  cows,  lieifers  and  bulls, 
higli  griule  cows.  Cargo  stock 
on  hand— come  and  see  them. 
JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully.N.Y. 


Purebi'ed  Registered 

HOLSTEI  N 
CATTLE 

The  world’s  chaniition  advaiicetl  regis¬ 
try  milk  producer  is  the  purebred  registered 
Holstein-Friesian  cow,  Lut.scke  Vale  Cornuco¬ 
pia,  owned  in  the  state  of  Washington.  In  363 
days  tliis  wonderful  cow  produced  31,239.4  lbs.  of 
milk  or  over  13,000  quarts,  exceeding  the  best 
previous  milk  producing  record  of  30,431  lbs. 
made  by  the  Holstein  'Tilly  Alcartra.  The  big 
“Black  and  White”  cattle,  not  only  by  individ¬ 
ual  performances,  hut  by  matchless  qualities 
and  achievements  as  a  breed,  are  proving  their 
superior  worth  all  over  the  world. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America 
F.  L.  Houghton,  Sec’y.  Box  105,  Brattleboro.Vt. 


- 

SHEEP 

• 

•  • 

ForSale-80  '^s"S"R'o^"p“s^'!??rE  BreedingEwes 

2  registersd  Rams.  2  Bulls,  sjiring,  1916,  Holstein, 
may  be  registered.  L.  M.  BQWERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Tiinie  Qhoon  both  sexes.  Write  for  literature  and 
I  Ullls  OllflBp  prices  to  J.N.  McPherson,  Scotlsville,  N.Y. 


IF  you  want  books  on  farming  of 
any  kind  write  us  and  we 
will  quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 
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It’s  Up  to  You  When  Your 
Cows  Get  “Off  Feed” 

It’s  mighty  important  that  you  do  something  for  your  cows  when 
they  are  in  this  condition.  But  it’s  just  as  important  to  care  for 
them  when  they  are  giving  a  good  flow  of  milk.  A  cow  should  be 
fed  to  her  full  capacity  if  she  is  to  be  profitable.  The  strain  of  milk 
production  is  apt  to  overtax  the  digestive  organs.  The  heavy  milker 
needs  a  tonic  to  act  on  the  secreting  glands  that  produce  the  gastric 
juices  that  convert  the  food  into  milk.  Dr.  David  Roberts’  COW 
•TONIC  does  that  very  thing.  It  contains  such  roots,  barks,  herbs, 
as  nature  would  supply  if  the  cow  roamed  the  meadows  and  woods. 


Dr.  David  Roberts^ 

cow  TONIC 


is  a  great  conditioner  at  all  times,  especially  when  cows  are  stabled  or 
on  ary  feed.  Cow  Tonic  is  not  a  food,  but  a  genuine  tonic  to  act  upon 
the  digestive  organs  and  enable  cows  to  get  lull  benefit  of  their  food. 

acts  on  organs  of  reproduction  and  gets  animals  in  con- 
Dreeaing  l  onic  dlUon  for  sure  breeding. 

f'rtw  f'l#***!****  removes  the  afterbirth  naturally.  Heals  and  loaves  breed- 
V^lcallCl  ing  organs  in  normal  condition. 

prevents  scours  and  calf  cholera.  Keeps  calves 

V^nOlcra  Ixemcuy  continuous  growth. 

Calf  Meal,  Diolic  .  Badger  Balm,  Laxotonic  and  Stokvigor — valuable  remedies,  which 
should  always  be  kept  on  band. 


Get  Dr.  Roberts'  Live  Stock  Prescrip¬ 
tions  at  your  drug  store — nearly  4000 
dealers  in  U.  S.  Look  for  and  insist  on 
getting  the  package  that  bears  Dr. 
Roberts’  picture.  If  you  do  not  already 
have  the  184-page  “Practical  Home 
Veterinarian,’’  treating  all  diseases  of  all 
live  stock,  send  $1.00  and  receive  it  by 
mail,  postpaid.  Address 

DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS 
VETERINARY  CO. 

110  WUconsin  Avenue,  Waukeaha,  Wia. 


Delivered  prices  Quoted  on 
request. 


THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


IGHEST  PRICES 

Paid  for  All  Kinds  of  RAW  FURS 

T  NEKI)  large  quantities  of 
•I  all  kinds  of  furs,  and  It 
will  i)ay  you  to  get  iny  price 
list.  I  especially  solicit  coin- 
luu  nication  with  dealers  hav¬ 
ing  large  lots  to  sell.  Write 
for  price  list  and  shipping 
tags  today  to 

O.  L.  SLENKER 

P,  O.  Box  K,  East  Liberty,  O. 


His  Back! 


Skunk  fur  is  readily  salable,  and  lots 
of  farmers  make  money  by  ridding  their 
land  of  those  little  pests. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to  set  Victor 
traps  every  evening  in  Fall  and  Winter 
round  about  the  farm  in  likely  spots. 

You’ll  get  muskrat  as  well  as  skunk,  and 
with  a  dozen  traps  working  all  the  time  two 
or  three  hundred  dollars’  worth  of  fur  is 
nothing  out  of  the  way  by  Spring. 

Start  with  a  half  dozen  Victors.  (You  can 
get  them  from  any  hardware  dealer.)  They 
will  pay  for  themselves — and  a  good  profit 
besides  in  your  first  week  of  trapping. 

Oneida  Community,  Ltd.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


Skim-milk  and  “  Bob”  Veal  Laws 

The  Legislature  As  a  Witness. — 
Now  that  the  Wicks  Committee  has  com¬ 
pleted  its  hearings,  suppose  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  takes  the  witness  stand. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  will  please  administer  the 
oath.  Now  we  would  like  to  know  why 
you  have  passed  and  still  retain  so  many 
“fool  laws.”  We  will  confine  ourselves 
for  the  present  to  three  that  relate  specifi¬ 
cally  to  the  dairy  industry. 

Prohibiting  Skim-Milk. — Why  do 
you  prohibit  the  sale  of  skim-milk  in  New 
Y'ork  City  while  permitting  its  sale  in  the 
rest  of  the  State?  To  be  sure  the  law  was 
passed  before  the  advent  of  glass  milk 
bottles,  and  the  Babcock  test,  Avhich 
makes  the  absence  of  cream  a  matter  that 
can  easily  be  demonstrated  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes.  Is  it  now  retained  because  you 
deem  consumers  and  officials  of  New  York 
City  less  competent  to  detect  the  absence 
of  butter  fat,  or  because  food  that  is 
good  enough  for  the  balance  of  the  State 
is  not  good  enough  for  the  people  of  the 
greater  city? 

Value  of  Skim-Milk. — Skim-milk 
contains  about  10  per  cent,  of  dry  matter 
or  milk  solids,  and  average  whole  milk 
about  1.3  per  cent.  Most  of  the  excess  of 
.solids  in  the  whole  milk  is  composed  of 
butter  fat.  If  it  is  butter  fat  that  the 
ultimate  consumer  wants  in  that  market 
wliy  not  let  him  buy  it  from  his  grocer? 
lie  will  sell  him  as  much  for  about  40 
cents  as  his  milkman  gives  him  at  the  top 
of  13  milk  bottles  co.stiug  .$1.30  at  least. 
Prices  of  all  articles  of  human  food  of 
animal  origin  have  soared  and  are  likely 
to  soar  until  consumers  are  beginning  to 
protest  loudly.  Why  deprive  them  of  the 
privilege  of  buying  one  of  the  best  and 
cheapest  of  such  foods,  when  it  is  being 
fed  to  pigs  and  other  animals,  and  man¬ 
ufactured  into  casein,  etc.,  at  a  price  far 
below  its  value  as  human  food? 

An  Economical  Food. — Skim-milk 
needs  no  glass  bottle  to  disi)lay  the  cream 
line,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  drawn  from  a  faucet  di¬ 
rectly  into  consumers’  receptacles  at  four 
cents  a  quart,  and  pay  about  half  of  that 
price  to  the  producer.  Experts  tell  us  that 
for  either  youths  or  adults  it  is  hard  to 
beat  a  good  pudding  made  from  skim- 
milk  and  rice,  cost  considered.  The  aver¬ 
age  consumer  wonders  why  he  has  to  pay 
so  much  money  for  a  tiny  bottle  of  cream. 
Under  your  law  as  it  is  now,  the  skim- 
milk  is  a  by-product  of  no  value  in  New 
York  City  market.  Dealers  must  charge 
enough  price  for  cream  to  cover  the  whole 
cost  of  the  whole  milk  from  which  it  is 
made.  Allow  tliem  to  sell  the  skim-milk 
iis  human  food  and  one  of  two  things  is 
sure  to  happen.  They  will  be  able  to  re¬ 
duce  tlie  pi’ice  of  cream  to  consumers  or 
else  advance  the  i)rice  of  milk  to  produc¬ 
ers.  Probably  some  of  both. 

Young  Veal. — "Why  do  you  prohibit 
the  sale  of  veal  from  a  calf  less  than  four 
weeks  old?  IMany  of  the  scientists  re¬ 
ferred  to  believe  that  nature  guards  a 
foetus  with  special  care,  so  that  it  is  never 
likely  to  be  so  free  from  disease  germs, 
etc.,  as  on  the  day  it  is  normally  born. 
According  to  the  census  of  1910  there  are 
about  1,.500,000  calves  born  each  year  in 
the  State.  One  of  your  laws  says  that 
milk  is  fit  for  use  as  market  milk  five 
days  after  parturition.  The  so-called  fool 
law  in  question  says  that  the  calf  is  not 
fit  for  market  veal  until  23  days  later. 
During  these  23  days  the  mother  ordi¬ 
narily  pro,..uces  fully  10  per  cent,  of  her 
annual  milk  flow.  If  the  calf  gets  it  of 
course  the  babies  cannot  have  it,  too. 
As  a  practical  farmer  for  45  years  T  as¬ 
sert  that  a  calf  that  is  able  and  willing  to 
“take  his  meals  regularly”  for  five  days 
has  proved  that  he  is  “well  born”  and 
consequently  as  fit  as  he  ever  is  likely  to 
be  for  food  for  man. 

Wasting  Milk. — Dealers  have  about 
reached  the  point  where  they  do  not  know 
where  to  look  for  sufficient  supplies  to 
meet  their  demands.  A  good  healthy  calf 
consumes  at  least  230  quarts  of  milk  in 
the  23  days  between  the  time  you  say  the 
milk  is  good  for  food  and  the  time  you 
say  the  calf  is  fit  for  food.  Multiply  that 
by  the  number  of  surplus  calves  born  in 
the  State  every  year  and  we  have  in  sight 
a  vast  new  source  of  supply  right  here  in 
the  State  that  awaits  your  word  to  be 
available.  It  requires  at  least  10  quarts 
(Continued  on  page  27) 


The  Sinews  of  Uncle  Sam’s  Strength 

Looking  over  the  entire  field  of  American 
industry  it  is  plain  as  a  pikestaff  that  the 
backbone  of  the  nation’s  business  is  the 
careful,  thrifty,  intelligent  live-stock  farmer. 

Far  removed  from  the  hotbeds  of  specu¬ 
lation,  socialism  and  the  artificial  life  of 
towns  and  cities,  he  is  the  one  fit  custodian 
of  the  country’s  conscience,  the  one  de¬ 
pendable  conservator  of  the  country’s  real 
welfare. 

His  broad  acres  reflect  the  certain  result 
of  feeding  out  his  crops  upon  his  own  land. 
He  is  no  robber  of  the  soil.  He  builds  and 
builds  and  builds,  while  many  of  his  less 
thoughtful  neighbors  are  destroying  the 
land  they  occupy. 

The  best  and  most  successful  farmers  as  a 
rule  will  not  be  without  the  weekly  visit 
of  THE  BREEDER’S  GAZETTE.  They 
figure  that  it  is  fairly  indispensable  to  a 
clear,  up-to-date  knowledge  relating  to 
the  problems  with  which  they  have  to 
deal  with. 

It  costs  them  but  $1  a  year  or  $2  for  threo 
years.  This  brings  also  the  big  Holiday 
issue  at  Christmas-time. 

It  will  be  sent  to  any  address  in  the  United 
States  for  these  prices,  and  will  stop  com¬ 
ing  when  your  time  has  run  out,  unless 
you  renew  the  subscription. 

It  is  forced  upon  nobody.  People  take 
THE  BREEDER’S  GAZETTE,  not  be¬ 
cause  it  is  given  to  them;  not  because 
they  get  a  jack-knife  or  a  map  thrown  in 
as  a  bait,  but  because  they  want  THE 
GAZETTE  for  its  own  sake,  and  for 
their  own  profit. 

See  our  local  agent  or  send  your  money 
to  this  office.  Agents  wanted  in  unassign¬ 
ed  territory.  A  sample  copy  can  be  had 
by  addressing 

THE  BREEDER’S  GAZETTE, 
Room  1122,  542  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


Where  Is  He  Lame  ? 


Can  ht  b«  eared  t  Oar  FBES  Book  will  tell  you  99  times  out 
of  a  hundred  and  we  are  here  to  help  you  if  you  are  not  sure. 


SAVE-The-HORSE 


Is  sold  with  a  Signed  Contract-Bond  to  return  money  if  rem¬ 
edy  fails  on  SPAVIN, — Ringbone — Thoropin  or  ANY  Shoulder, 
Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof  or  Tendon  Disease*  You  should  have 
both  book  and  remedy  on  hand  for  an  emergency*  It's 
cheap  horse  insurance.  Send  for  your  copy  of  BOOE,  Advice 
and  sample  of  Guarantee-Bond  today.  All  PBE£» 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,24  Commerce  Are.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

everywhere  sell  Save-The-Horse  withCONTRACT 
o^we  send  by  Parcel  Post  or  Express  Paid 


pniggists 


MINERAL.",^ 
HEAVE^y. 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free  _ _ 

13  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  $1  Package  raffioient  for  ordinary  cases. 

■INERAL  HEAVE  BEMEOT  CO..  481  Fourth  Ave..  Pittsburg.  Pe 


SICK  BEASTS 

BOOK  on  treatment  of  Horses,  Cows, 
Sheep,  Dogs  and  other  animals,  sent 
free.  Humphreys'  Homeopathic  Vet- 
erinsuy  Medicines,  156  William  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Connecticut  Contest 

Following  is  the  record  at  Storrs, 
(’onn..  for  week  ending  December  20,  and 
total  to  date : 

Barred  Books. 


Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn . 

Michigan  P.  Farm,  Mich . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  I.  . . . . . 

Hampton  Institute,  Va . 

Fairfields  Poultry  Farms,  N.  11.... 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farms,  Ontario.. 

Hodman  Scliaff,  N.  H . 

Rock  Rose  Farm,  N.  T . 

■White  Bocks. 

Holliston  Hill  P.  Farm,  Mass . 

Benjamin  F.  Low,  N.  H . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

BuiF  Bocks. 

Koshaw  Farms.  Conn . 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn . 

■White  Wyandottes. 

A.  L.  Mulloy,  Conn . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

A.  L.  Vreeland,  N.  J . . 

Grant  Ruler  &  Son,  Pa . 

Joseph  Moreau,  R.  I . 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  I . 

Brayman  Farm,  N.  H . 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario  . 

Vine  Hill  Farm,  Mass . 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y . 

Everett  E.  'Wheeler,  Mass . 

J.  B.  Watson,  Conn . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Harry  Kendall,  N.  Y . 

Jay  H.  Ernisse,  N.  Y . 

N'ybrook  Farm,  L.  I . 

Buif  Wyandottes. 

H.  P.  Cloyes  &  H.  R.  Sullivan,  Conn. 

l)r.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Mass . 

Bhode  Island  Beds. 

Frank  E.  Turner,  Mass . 

Frank  B  Turner,  Mass . 

Colonial  Farm,  N.  H . 

A.  B.  Brundage,  Conn . . 

Hillview  P.  Farm,  'Vt.  (R.  0.) . 

Homer  P.  Deming,  Conn . . 

Charles  O.  Polhemus,  N.  Y . 

Pequot  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Laurel  Hill  Farm,  R.  I . 

George  W.  Harris,  Conn . 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Conn . 

A.  W.  Rumery,  N.  H . 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Conn . 

Allan’s  Hardtobeat  Reds,  R.  I . 

Glenview  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Fatherland  Farm,  Ma.s8 . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn . 

Royal  Farms,  Conn.  . .  a . ; . . 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn . 

Plnecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

White  Orpingtons. 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  I . 

Harry  Paxton,  N.  Y . 

■White  Leghorns, 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

Jay  H.  Ernisse,  N.  Y . 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

J.  O.  LoFevre,  N.  Y . 

Rollwood  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . 

Koshaw  Farms,  Conn . 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Conn . 

Chas.  Heigl,  Ohio  . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Will  Barron,  England  . 

J.  Colllnson,  England  . 

Abel  I.atham.  England  . 

Bushkill  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y . 

Eglantine  Farm,  Md . 

Frank  R.  Hancock,  Vt . 

Margareta  P.  F'arm,  Ohio  . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn . 

N.  W.  Hendryx,  Conn . 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard,  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conn  . 

Hami)ton  Inrtitute,  Va . 

Toth  Bros.,  Conn . 

White  Leghorn  Club,  Ill . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 

Geo.  A.  Stannard,  Kansa.s  . 

Jas.  F.  Harrington,  N.  J . 

H.  W.  Collingwood,  N.  J . 

■Windsweep  Farm,  Conn . 

Windsweep  Farm,  Conn . 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  J . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J . 

Dr.  B.  P.  Holmes,  Maine  . 

Hillview  Farm,  Mo . 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn . 

Hillside  Farm,  Conn . 

Silver  Campines. 

Eugene  Van  Why,  Conn . 

Uncowa  Campine  Yards,  Conn . 

Totals .  1720  12576 


Week  Total 

16 

56 

19 

42 

9 

105 

38 

213 

15 

91 

31 

192 

26 

46 

15 

121 

9 

65 

28 

164 

i 

31 

210 

4 

44 

34 

180 

30 

232 

89 

22 

no 

6 

156 

28 

79 

22 

195 

4 

147 

11 

134 

17 

105 

4 
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21 

24 

103 

4 

73 

22 

96 

7 

89 

34 

223 

33 

163 

2 

30 

33 

116 

20 

138 

9 

34 

171 

26 

100 

25 

123 

20 

204 

•  18 

86 

6 

131 

26 

161 

8 

120 

29 

95 

4 

29 

28 

150 

4 

82 

9 

74 

25 

202 

9 

125 

6 

59 

31 

158 

17 

188 

29 

24 

203 

37 

222 

16 

58 

It 
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39 
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6 
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7 

24 
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9 

4 

8 

9(1 

2 

40 

6 

37 

17 
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8 

126 

31 
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31 

172 

44 
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22 

180 

21 

163 

7 

46 

10 

217 

21 

251 

14 

132 

30 

291 

32 

170 

33 

207 

4 

88 

4 

34 

20 

100 

19 

187 

9 

50 

20 

165 

23 

147 

14 

174 

16 

87 

33 
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8 

109 

7 

41 

2 

00 

4 

97 

14 

127 

12 

242 

13 

100 

11 

17 

- - > 

1720 

12576 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

Below  is  record  of  the  Vineland,  N. 
.7.,  egg-laying  contest  for  week  ending 
December  20,  and  total  number  of  eggs 
laid  to  date. 


Barred  Plymouth  Bocks. 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N,  J . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Otto  C.  Luhrs,  N.  J . 

C.  N.  M.vers,  Pa . 

Harry  11.  Ober,  N.  J . 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J . 

George  C.  Ward,  Me . 

Woodslde  Farm,  R.  I . 


Week  Total 
23  25S 

1  1 

3  38 

21  42 

13  92 

12  79 

4  32 

41  199 


■White  Plymouth  Bocks, 

Chester  P.  Dodge,  Mass .  17 

Holliston  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mass..  ^2 

Edward.  E.  Murray,  N.  Y .  24 

Victor  S.  Reichenbach,  Pa . 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J .  32 

Wilburtha  I’oultry  F'arm,  N.  J . 

Columbian  Plymouth  Bockd 

Deptford  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  7 

T.  J.  Enslin,  N.  J .  9 

J.  M.  Jones,  N.  J .  27 

■White  Wyandottes. 

Thomas  Coates,  N.  J .  ,30 

A.  H.  Faulkner,  N.  J .  17 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa .  17 

Gablewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  31 

Lusscroft  F'arm,  N.  J .  24 

E.  C.  Moore,  N.  J .  12 

T.  H.  Matte.son  &  Son,  R.  1 .  26 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J .  23 

H,  S.  Tuthill,  N.  J .  *44 


184 

284 

177 

43 

134 

53 


88 

69 

173 


193 

228 

115 

243 

288 

88 

183 

257 

191 


Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Lake  Farm,  R.  1 .  17 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J .  11 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J......  24 


130 

62 

115 


RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Buff  Wyandottes. 

Clark  &  Howland.  Vt . 

W.  P.  Lalng,  N.  J . 

Mr.s.  C.  B.  Elliott,  N  J . 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Beds, 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  J . . 

IT.  'W.  Collingwood,  N.  J . 

Thomas  W.  Dawson,  Pa . . 

Etjon  Poultry  F.arm,  N.  J . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Miss  Adeline  S.  Macintosh,  N.  J..., 

Underhill  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Woodland  Poultry  'Vard,  Pa . 

S.  C.  'White  Leghorns. 

Avalon  Farms,  Conn . 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

Will  Barron,  England  . 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  J . 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Coverlawn  Farm,  N.  J . 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  .1.  . . . . 

Jos.  H.  Cohen,  N.  .1 . 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son,  N.  J . 

Chas.  Daval,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

L.  S.  &  N.  L.  Depue,  N.  J . 

R.  F.  &  R.  A.  Earle,  N.  J . 

Harry  G.  Gardiner,  N.  J . 

C.  S.  Greene,  N.  J . 

Airedale  Farm,  Conn . 

B.  Frank  Grunzig,  N.  J . . . 

Henry  E.  Heine.  N.  J . 

Richard  Heine,  N.  .1 . 

Heigl’s  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn . 

Hillview  Farm,  Mo . 

Holliston  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mass.. 

Hugh  J.  Hoehn,  N.  Y . 

.Tames  F’.  Harrington,  N.  J . 

■Tohn  R.  Lauder,  N.  J . 

Laywell  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J . 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

H.  H.  Myers,  N.  .1 . 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Oakland  Farm,  N.  J . 

Miss  Anna  C.  Parry,  Pa . 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . 

Riverside  Egg  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Joseph  H.  Ralston,  N.  J . 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

Sloan’s  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

Herman  F.  Sender,  N.  J . 

A.  E.  Spear,  N.  J . 

Sunnybrook  Farm.  N.  J . 

Tenacre  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Training  School.  N.  J . 

J.  Percy  Van  Zandt,  N.  J . 

Shurts  &  Voegtlen,  N.  J . 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  J . 

White  House  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.... 

W.  K.  Wixson,  Pa . 

Willanna  Farm,  N.  J . 

Woodland  Farms,  N.  J . 

S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns. 

H.  G.  Richardson,  N.  J . 

Romy  Singer,  N.  J . 

Monmouth  Farms,  N.  J . 

S.  C.  Black  Leghorns. 

A.  E.  Hampton,  N.  J . 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J . 

Sunny  Acres,  N.  J . 
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61 

57 
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66 
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83 
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81 

95 

73 
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Totals  . .  1879  16639 


Does  Its  Work  for  Little  Money 

V^HEN  buying  an  engine  for  any  farm  job 
you  can’t  beat  the  Mogul  engine  for 
economy — no  matter  where  you  look  or  what 
price  you  pay.  A  Mogul  gives  you  steady  power  at 
the  lowest  cost  per  day  or  per  year  of  service — any 
way  you  figure  it.  It  works  on  the  cheapest  engine 
fuel  you  can  buy,  common  coal  oil.  It  uses  only 
just  enough  fuel  to  carry  the  load.  It  starts  and 
runs  on  magneto  —  no  batteries  to  buy  or  renew. 

ps  oiler  takes  care  of  every  bearing,  and  never  forgets.  It 
IS  as  near  automatic  as  an  engine  can  be  made  and  it  handles 
all  kinds  of  engine  work. 

The  Mogul  is  made  to  do  its  work  for  little  money _ 

less  than  any  cheap  engine.  Then,  it  will  outlast  two  or 
three  cheap  engines.  If  you  want  steady  reliable  power 

at  the  lowest  possible  cost  —  and,  of  course,  you  do _ buy 

a  Mogul  engine  in  any  size  from  1  to  50-H.  P.  If  you  don’t 
know  the  local  dealer  who  sells  Mogul  engines,  write  to  us. 
We’ll  tell  yon  where  to  find  him  and  we’ll  send  you  our  en« 
gine  books. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(flJj  CHICAGO  USA 

Champion  Deerins  McCormick  Milwaukee  Osborne  Plano 


McCormick  Milwaukee 


&CND  for  our  12-Pa8:e  Reward  List,  showing  upwards  of  300  articles  given  for  securing 
subscriptions  to  THE  RURAL  N  E  W-  YORKER,  Address  Department  “M” 
333  VY  E  S  T  THIRTIETH  STREET.  NEW  Y  OH  K  CITY 


lI'lV 


ve  StocR 


At  this  season,  your  feed  lot  is 
kthe  breeding  place  for  disease.  Here 

^many  GERMS  and  the  larvae  of  WORMS  are 
taken  into  your  animals'  stomachs,  where  they 
thrive  and  multiply  rapidly.  You  can’t  tell  when 
disease  is  going  to  “clean  you  out”  entirely. 

WORMS  cause  more  diseases  and  ACTUAL  LOSS  among  ^  live  stock  than  any  other 
single  thing._  It  is  but  a  short  step  from  worms  to  indigestion,  scours,  disease  and 
death.  It  is  far  better  to  be  safe  than  sorry  —  also  cheaper.  Keep  your 
animals  free  from  these  blood-sucking,  disease-breeding,  feed-consuming  pests  and  ybu 
practically  laugh  at  stock  ailments.  Thousands  do  it — so  can  you  with 


The  Great 
Worm 
Destroyer 


TiPfA.OIC 


Re6 


OPP 


Th«  Qr««t  Worm 


The  Great 
Li^e  Stock 
Condltaoner 


Th*  Grut  Uva  8to« 

SAL -VET  is  the  wonderful  medicated  salt  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers  have  fed 
and  endorsed.  It  frees  your  live  stock  from  worms  and  puts  the  animals  in  condition  to 
get  the  good  out  of  your  high  priced  feed.  It  makes  them  sleek  of  coat,  vigorous  in  action* 
helps  them  thrive  better  and  grow  into  weight  and  profit  faster.  SAL-VET  costs  only  2ic  a 
month  for  a  hog  or  sheep  and  only  10c  a  month  for  a  horse,  mule  or  head  of  cattle,  making 
it  THE  CHEAPEST  STOCK  REMEDY  YOU  CAN  BUY.  mdKmg 


ni  Send  It  FREE 
Mail  the  Coupon 


Valual^le  NEW  BOOK 

Just  tell  me  how  many  head  of  stock  you  have,  and  the  name  and  address 
of  your  dealer  and  I’ll  send  the  book  FREE.  I’ll  also  tell  you  where  and  how 
you  can  get  enough  SAL-VET  to  feed  your  stock  60  days  and  have  your  money 
refunded  if  SAL-VET  fails  to  do  all  I  claim.  Mail  the  coupon  to  me  NOW 

SIDNEY  R.  FEIL,  Pres.,  THE  FEIL  MFfi.  COMPANY, 

Dept.  115  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Chemists 


KO 


Sal-Vei] 

SAVES 


Thousands 
Write  Like  This: 

**We  have  used  SAL* VET  as  pre¬ 
ventive  of  worms  in  our  flock  of 
sheep,  and  have  irreat  faith  in  it. 
We  keep  it  before  them  all  the  time. 
The  sheep  like  it  and  they  are 
free  from  worms  although  wo  have 
run  sheep  in  our  pasture  quite  thick¬ 
ly  for  the  past  fifteen  years. ' ' 

^  HENRY  L.  WARDWELL, 
Free.  American  Shropshire  Abb*d« 
Sprinfflicld  Centre,  N.  Y. 

**Last  winter  I  was  unable  to  set  my 
horses  to  put  on  a  pound  of  weight. 
Their  hair  was  rough  and  coarse  and 
the  animals  all  run  down.  After 
using  SAL-VET  one  of  the  horses 
passed  at  least  two  hatfuls  of 
worms,  and  since  has  been  Im¬ 
proving  etcadily,  so  that  now  be 
is  sleek  and  fat.  I  have  spent  a 
good  many  dollars  for  different 
kinds  of  condition  powders,  but 
have  not  received  the  results  1  havo 
from  forty  pounds  of  SAL-VET." 
WILLIAM  A.  BERNEL, 

Brimfield,  Ooio. 

**My  hogs  certainly  did  fine  while 
fattening,  end  1  did  not  lose  a  single 
one^  whiio  some  of  my  neighbors  lost 
their  entire  herds.  1  must,  and  do 
give  SALrVI^  credit  for  these  re¬ 
sults."  J.  WALES  MUNROE^ 

R.  6,  Plainfield,  fll. 

PRICES 

10  lb.  pkg . $  .76 

20  lb.  pkg .  1.25 

40  lb.  pkg .  2.25 

100  lb.  pkg .  6.00 

200  lb.  pkg . 9.00 

300  lb.  pkg . 13.00 

600  lbs . 21.12 

Dealers  sell  SAL-VHH'  at  sbove 
prices,  but  in  the  far  West  and 
South  they,  charire  a  little  more 
because  freifirbt  charsrea  are  more. 

NEVER  SOLD  IN  BULK 
only  fo  packaireB*  of  above  sizes — 
never  loose  or  by  the  pound. 


SIDNEY  R.  FEIL,  Pres., 

THE  FEIL  MFG.  COMPANY, 
115-1-6-17  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

me  your  FREE  BOOK  on  care  of 

live  stock.  I  have . hogs . sheep 

horses  and  mules . cattle. 


Name. 


Shipping  Sta . State . 

My  Dealer’s  Name  .  . . 

His  Post  Ofhee  is . . 


22 


‘She  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


'tnivah'mmSfii’itiit 


A  Hog  At  His  Best 


He’s  never  at  his  best  if  he’s  wormy.  Neither  is  your  other  stock. 
Worms  distress  animals,  retard  thrift,  bring  on  contagious  dis¬ 
eases.  Get  rid  of  worms. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 


Expels  Worms 


Makes  Stock  Healthy 


I  tell  you  it  pays  to  condition  your  stock  now,  lu  midwinter.  Use 
Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  and  clean  out  their  systems,  purify  the  blood, 
then  they  will  eat  with  a  relish  and  digest  their  food.  Buy  it  froa 
the  local  dealer — the  man  you  know  in  your  town. 

Wliy  Pay  Peddlers  Twice  My  Price? 

Costs  you  one-half  less  to  buy  and  requires  no  more  at  a  time  to  feed. 

25-lb.  Pall,  $2.00  ;  100-lb.  Drum,  $6.50 

Smaller  packaees  as  low  as  50c  (except  in  Canada  and  the  far  West  and  the  South). 


My  Guarantee 

So  sure  am  I  that  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  will  posi¬ 
tively  rid  your  hogs  of  worms  and  keep  your  stock 
healthy  and  vigorous,  that  1  have  authorized  my 
nearest  dealer  to  supply  you  with  enough  for  your 
stock,  and  II  It  does  not  do  what  1  claim,  return 
the  empty  packages  and  get  your  money  back. 


Write  for  Free  Stock  Tonic  Booh 

DR.  HESS  &  CI-.A.RK 
A.stilan<l,  Olilo 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 

Helps  to  keep  poultry  healthy 
and  make  hens  lay.  Guaran¬ 
teed. 


Jay  Brand  Cotton  Seed  Meal 


33  to  ss 
per  cent 
Protein 

We  highly  recommend  this  Brand  to  your  consideration. 
Finely  ground,  good  yellow  color,  and  free  of  excess  lint, 
runs  uniform  in  analysis. 

Cotton  seed  meal  is  cheapest  concentrate  on  the 
market,  and  no  grain  ration  is  balanced  without  it. 
Animals  need  protein.  Everything  now  is  high,  and  best 
results  are  absolutely  necessary  to  show  proper  profits 
in  your  operations.  Use  more  cotton  seed  meal,  more 
farm  roughage,  less  grain,  and  get  larger  profits. 

Let  ut  quote  you. 


BRANCH  OFFICE  ^ 


OWNERS: 


F.  W.  ERODE  &  CO.(  DALLAS.  TEXAS 

Establidicd  1875  MEMPHIS,  TENN.  Incorporated  1915 

Celebrated  —  Owl  Brand  Cotton  Seed  Meal — 41  to  43  %  protein 
Dove  Brand  Cotton  Seed  Meal — 38/^  to  41  %  protein 
PRICES  ON  REQUEST 


Af/fe 


Canadian  Farmers 
Profit  From  Wheat 

The  war’s  devastation  of  European 
crops  has  caused  an  unusual  demand 
for  grain  from  the  American  Con¬ 
tinent.  The  people  of  the  world  must  be 
fed  and  wheat  near  $2  a  bsshel  offers  great 
profitstothe  farmer.  Canada’s  invitation 
is  therefore  especially  attractive.  She 
wants  settlers  tom  ake  money  andhappy, 
prosperous  homes  for  themselves  by 
helping  her  raise  immense  wheat  crops. 

Yon  can  get  a  Homestead  of  160  acres  FREE 

and  other  lands  at  remarkably  low  prices.  During  many 
years  (Canadian  wheat  fields  have  averaged  20  bushels  to 
the  acre — many  yields  as  high  as  45  bushels  to  acre. 
Wonderful  crops  also  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax. 

Mixed  farming  as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  rais¬ 
ing.  The  excellent  grasses  full  of  nutrition  are  the  only 
food  required  for  beef  or  dairy  purposes.  Good  schools, 
churches,  markets  convenient,  climate  excellent. 

Iililitary  service  is  not  compulsory  in  Canada,  but  there 
la  an  extra  demand  for  farm  labor  to  replace  the  many  young 
men  who  have  volunteered  for  the.  war.  The  Government  ia 
urging  farmers  to  putextra  acreage  into  grain.  Write  for  litera¬ 
ture  and  particulanp  as  to  reduced  railway  rates  to  Supt.  of  Im¬ 
migration,  Ottawa  Canada,  or 

0.  G.  RUTLEDGE,  301  E.  Genesee  St-,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Canadian  Gov’t  Agt. 


I  .'0^1 


-  'tV- 


AILING  ANIMALS 


Indigestion 

I  have  a  mare  about  15  years  old,  1,050 
lb.s.,  kept  for  driving.  I  have  owned  her 
about  five  years,  at  times  have  little  for 
her  to  do.  She  makes  water  often  while 
in  stable,  and  in  driving  a  mile  her  bowels 
become  very  loose.  AVhat  is  the  cause 
and  what  can  I  do  for  her?  I  feed 
mostly  oats  for  grain.  E.  A.  c. 

Work  or  actively  exercise  the  mare 
every  day,  and  when  there  is  no  w’ork  for 
her  to  do  withhold  grain.  She  is  getting 
too  much  to  eat.  Also  see  that  all  feed 
offered  is  sound.  Moldy  hay  often  causes 
diabetes.  Do  not  let  her  drink  just  be¬ 
fore  working.  Have  her  teeth  put  in 
order  by  a  veterinarian.  A.  s.  A. 


Bitter  Milk 

What  is  the  cause  of  bitter  milk?  My 
f^w  is  nine  or  10  years  old,  has  been 
farrow  the  past  season.  She  has  been 
milked  a  year  and  a  half,  and  is  due  to 
calve  about  March  first.  She  is  fed 
three  quarts  of  middlings  both  morning 
and  night,  also  hay.  The  milk  has  been 
hitter  about  two  weeks,  and  when  it  is 
brought  iu  fresh  from  the  cow  it  has 
the  odor  of  milk  in  cold  weather  when 
it  has  stood  for  several  days.  E.  E.  w. 

New  York. 

Milk  often  is  bitter  when  a  cow  has 
been  giving  it  for  a  long  time.  She 
should  be  dried  off  now,  but  if  you  do 
not  care  to  do  so  give  the  cow  a  physic 
of  epsom  salts  and  then  mix  in  the  feed 
night  and  morning  a  heaping  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  powdered  charcoal  and  bicarbon¬ 
ate  of  soda,  increase  tlie  dose  if  found 
necessary.  A.  S.  A. 


Rickets 

We  have  throe  pigs  and  one  young 
hoar,  weigh  about  70  lbs.  each,  which  we 
bought  in  September.  They  have  seemed 
healthy  and  vigorous  until  lately,  when 
the  boar  and  one  of  the  others  got  a 
lameness  in  one  of  their  legs,  the  one 
seemed  to  get  better  while  the  hoar  got 
worse  and  now  both  left  legs  are  very 
lame,  so  that  he  has  trouble  getting  up 
for  his  feed,  but  has  a  good  appetite.  lie 
always  sweats  hack  of  his  ears.  lie  has 
range  part  of  tlie  time  and  small  house 
for  sleeping  in  which  ilntil  recently  did 
not  have  any  floor,  his  bedding  of  hay 
being  just  thrown  in  on  the  ground.  I 
now  have  a  board  floor.  Feed  is  a  mixed 
ration  much  as  your  paper  advises,  with 
chicken  heads,  feet  and  entrails  boiled  up 
mixed  in.  Will  you  advise  me  if  this  is 
serious  and  what  to  do?  F.  ii.  c. 

New  York. 

Allow  free  range  and  stop  feeding  the 
boiled  stuff.  I^et  the  hogs  have  free  ac¬ 
cess  to  a  self-feeder  containing  digester 
tankage  and  also  feed  corn  and  gi’ound 
barley  or  rye.  Hoots  would  be  beneficial. 
If  worms  are  seen  in  the  manure  give  the 
treatment  often  suggested  here.  A.  S.  A. 


Founder 

I  have  a  10-year-old  horse  weighing 
about  l.GOO,  thiit  has  always  worked 
hard  and  was  heavily  loaded.  He  has 
be(‘n  foundered  and  his  feet  are  poor  in 
front.  I  have  bar  shoes  on  him  now 
and  he  walks  all  right.  Just  as  soon 
as  you  go  to  put  him  iu  the  barn  or  ask 
liim  to  hack  up  he  will  stretch  his  front 
feet  out  forward  and  seem  to  strain 
every  muscle  in  his  body  till  he  partly 
groans.  Is  there  any  reutedy,  *  jr.  s. 

New  York, 

Clip  the  hair  from  the  hoof-heads  of 
both  fort'feet  and  blister  them,  one  at  a 
time  with  a  mixture  of  two  drams  each 
of  biniodide  of  mercury  and  powdered 
oantliarides  and  three  ounces  of  lard. 
Repeat  the  blister  two  or  three  times  at 
intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks. 

A.  S.  A. 


Worms 

Can  you  tell,  me  a  remedy  for  long, 
white  intestinal  worms  in  a  hoi’se?  The 
horse  appears  well,  but  is  growing  very 
thin.  I-  D.  S. 

New  York. 

Mix  together  equal  quantities  of  salt, 
sulphur  and  dried  sulphate  of  iron  (cop¬ 
peras)  and  of  this  mix  one  tablespoonful 
in  the  feed  night  and  morning  for  a  week ; 
then  skip  10  days  and  repeat.  Omit  iron 
for  a  mare  in  foal,  and  increase  salt  and 
sulphur.  A.  s.  A. 


Itching  Skin 

I  have  a  young  horse  that  keeps  on 
biting  himself.  Ilis  skin  is  rou^h  in 
spots,  having  small  pimples  which  come 
out  with  hair  aud  all.  What  is  good  for 
dandruff  on  horse?  E.  E. 

New  Jersey, 

Have  the  horse  clipped  and  then  w'ash 
the  affected  parts  with  a  1-100  solution  of 
coal  tar  dip  thickened  with  flowers  of 
sulphur.  Repeat  the  application  as  often 
as  found  necessary.  Do  not  feed  heavily 
of  grain.  Keep  the  bowels  active  and 
have  the  horse  work  or  take  outdoor  exer¬ 
cise  every  day.  Chicken  lice  often 
cause  such  irritation,  so  make  that  im¬ 
possible.  A.  S.  A. 


January  6,  1917. 


Easy,  Now,  to  Own  a 

Straw  Spreader 

1WANT  to  send  a  Perfection  Straw 

Spreader  on  trial  to  every  Bixaw  owner.  1 
want  to  demonstrate  how  easy  it  is  to  spread 
16  to  20  acres  of  straw  a  day;  why  this  is  as 
profitable  a  machine  as  any  farmer  can  own. 


Sold  on  Trial 

My  machine  is  in  its  third  sac 
cessful  year.  Increase  yoor 
crops  is  or  more  per  acre. 

In  nse  wherever  small 
grain  grows.  Pays  for  it¬ 
self  more  quickly  than  any 
other  machine  or  imple¬ 
ment  by  returning  to  the 
soil  the  humus  necessary 
to  make  bumper  crops. 

Fully  guaranteed. 

Write  for  my  free  boot 
"Spreading  Straw  Pays.’  „ 

A  postal  brings  it.  C.  E.  WARNER,  Pres., 

Union  Foundry  &  Macbine  Co., 


)  Coat  leas  than  ail  wood— Ipat  6  times  m  lon« 
?  -can’t  BSfiT,  draff*  warp  or  twist.  Boaraa 
;  double  bolted  (not  nailed)  between  8 
;  Bteel  op  rights.  Guaranteed  6  oYf^if  52 

/  ffct  completo  Gates  or  lost  the  Gate  Steels  to 
^  you  can  make  your  own  gates  and  a^e  inoney • 
Write  for  Cataloe.  ALVIN  V.  ROWE,  Pre*. 

ROWE  MFG.  COMPANY 
2713  Adam*  St,  Galesburg,  III.  Ogl 


POSTPAID 

WRITE  FOR 
IT  TODAYI 

My  Big  New  Catalog  of 
CAN’T -SAG  Farm  Gates  will 
save  you  niorg^-^Write^fo^ 


IGet  my  big  book  and  sample  of  Brown  Tence. 

I  Compare  our  prices  and  quality  with  others.  W  l 
I  save  J'ou  BIr  Money.  Prices  13c  per  Rod  um, 
I  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY-FREIGHT  PREPAID  I 
I  We  use  heavy  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED] 
I  Wire.  J50  styles — ^Hob,  Sheep,  Poultry,  Horse.  1 
I  Cattle,  Kabblt  Fence — Gates,  Lawn  Fence,  Steel 
Il’osts  and  Barb  Wire.  Write  today  for  big | 
I  money  saving  catalog  and  sample  to  test — free. 

•  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

-  irwBri  Aun 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide,  C.alf,  Dog,  Deer 
or  any  kind  of  skinwitb  hair  or  fur  on. 
W*  tan  and  finish  them  right ;  make 
them  Into  coats  (for men  and  women), 
robes. rugs  or  glovee  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
Illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  in 
formation  which  every  stock  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  uiion  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  off  and  caro  for 
hides;  how  and  when  we  pay  the  freight 
both  ways  ;  about  our  safe  dyeing  pro¬ 
cess  which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horse 
hides  and  ealt  skins  ;  about  the  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  wo  sell,  taxi¬ 
dermy,  etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Far  Company, 
5^1  LyeU  Ave..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


ICE  PLOWS 


Cuts  two  rows.  Equals  20 
men  with  saws.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  catalog  and  jirices. 

WM.  H.  PRAY,  Verbank,  N.  Y. 


Virginia  Farms  and  Homes 

Fi”e  CATALOGUE  OF  SPLENDID  BARGAINS. 

1£.  11.  CHAFFIN  A  CO.,  Inc.,  Kiehinond,  Va. 


Virginia,  N.C.,  W.  Ya.  and  Ohio  Farms  /„‘/up®offL"big 

value  for  tbo  price.  Best  climate,  markets,  schools 
and  transportation,  (^ood  laud  and  neighbors. 
Write  F.  H.LiBAUME,  Agri.  AgtnIM.  S  W.  Ry.,  211  Arcade,  Raenoke.Va 


FERTILE  VIR(JINIA  FARMS  along  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  Rwy.,  st  $15  on  acre  and  up.  Easy  terms  and 
quick  profits.  Mild  elimato,  rich  loil,  abundant 
rainfall,  plentiful  and  cheap  labor.  Convenient  to 
Eastern  markets,  also  to  good  schools  and  churches. 
Write  for  free  iilustrated  booklet  of  farm  homes 
just  far  enough  South.  Address  K.  T.  Crawley, 
Indus.  Agt.,  C.  &0.  Bwy.,  Room  529,  Richmond,  Va. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FARMS  WoliuMm" 

Tell  us  vrhat  kind  of  farm  yon  want  and 
liow  much  cash  you  can  pay  down,  and  we 
will  prepare  purposely  for  yon  a  list  of  just 
such  places  in  many  parts  of  the  State. 

THE  FARM  BROKERS'  ASSOCIATION.  Inc.,  ONEIDA.  NEW  YORK 

Other  offices  throuffhout  the  State* 


Land  of  Cheap 

■■  A  on  Pork  produced  at  ic  per 
*  pound,  and  beef  in  pro- 

imrtion  in  Eastern  North  Carolina.  Little 
shelter  needed.  Nine  months  grazing  with 
cheap  peanuts  and  cotton  seed  meal,  means 
big  profits  in  stock  raising,  at  low 
cost  Rich  soil.  Land  £15  to  SIS 
per  acre.  Special  attention  given 
settlers.  Write  me — 


W  T  KYZRR.A6.A8T  ffjOPFOl^ 
20-0  UNION  STA  IsOLTHERSl 

Faiiro/ 


NORFOLK,  VA. 


lORFOl^M 

>ETHERSm 

JEROAO^m 
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The  Correct  Floor  for 
Cow  Stalls,  etc. 

Brownie  Blocks  are  creosotecf 
pine,  laid  with  the  grain  vertical 
on  concrete.  Warm,  non-slippery, 
washable,  rot-proof,  vermin-proof 
(creosote  is  a  powerful  disinfect¬ 
ant)  and  more  durable  than  con¬ 
crete  or  stone. 

Brownie  Blocks  are  cut  to  a  spe¬ 
cial  size — the  correct  size — saving 
for  you  the  waste  of  needless  ex¬ 
tra  wood.  Specially  treated  also, 
to  prevent  “bleeding”  of  the 
ci'eosote  and  .shrinkage. 

Booklet  on  Request 

American  Creosoting  Co. 
17  Battery  Place,  New  York 


Which  Elects  Our  Presidents  ? 

“Why  spend  millions  on  election?” 
says  Jacob  Biggie,  in  his  intensely 
interesting  article  on  politics,  in 
the  January  issue  of  The  Farm  Journal. 
Some  other  pithy  remarks  about  our 
political  system  that  will  interest  every 
American.  Read  this  article.  Subscribe 
to  The  Farm  Journal!  It  is  the  boiled- 
dozvn,  the  meaty,  the  helpful  farm  fam¬ 
ily  magazine  for  every  member  of  your 
family.  Only  ^sl  for  5  years.  Money  back 
at  any  time.  Send  for  sample  of  January 
is.sue,  and  Free  Copy  of  the  1917  Poor 
Richard  Almanac. 

The  Farm  Journal 

130  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia 


ir^t  f  rpm:  fSetp  iry 


Save  Agents  Profits  r 

DIRICO  and  STANDARD  Silo*  have 
oIwAyt  been  famous  for  their  uniform  high 
quality  and  exclusive  features.  The  strongest 
and  tightest  construction.  Safe  steel  ladder 
Sure  anchorage.  Money  back  guarantee 
Send  for  free  catalog,  prices  and  t)ie  most 
liberal  offer  we  ever  made  for  early  orders. 

STEVENS  TANK  &  TOWER  CO. 

AUBURN.  MAINE 


SILO  AGENTS 

WANTED — A  few  more  good  Silo  and 
Barn  Agents.  Write  for  our  proposition. 

EniefpHse  Lumber'  &  Silo  Co, 

North  Tonawanda,  N,  V. 


ENORMOUS  PROFITS 

TAKING  ORDERS  FOR 


Products 


TOILET  ARTICLES,  PERKUMES,  SPICES,  FLAVORS, 
SOAPS,  and  specialties.  Over  90  big  every  *lny 
lellei'B.  Wanted  in  every  home.  Good  repeaters.  Exclu¬ 
sive  territory  to  MEN  OR  WOMEN.  All  or  spare  time. 
Why  bo  a  laboring  drudge  when  you  can  enter  an  easy  per- 
mnnent  butine.R  with  it  hiif  iticomc?  NO  CON’l’UAC'l', 
NO  RIO  RKtiUlUKI).  NKK.I)  NOT  INVKST  ONB  CBNT. 
OUTFIT  FKKK.  KXPEKIBNCE  NOT  NUCESSAUT.  Full 
iii.ti  iictiulis  Kiven.  The  chance  uf  a  lifetime.  Don't  iiiIhs 
It.  Territory  going  fast. 

TVritefor  particulars  giving  age  and  occupation. 
DUO  FACTORIES,  Dept.  II.  SiO,  No.  Juva,  N.  V. 


GARDEN  AND  FARM  BOOKS 


Vegetable  Gardening,  Watts  . ?1.76 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.60 

Garden  Farming,  Corbett  .  2.00 

Manures  and  Fertilizers,  WTieeler...  1.60 

Farm  Manures,  Thorne  .  1.50 

Farm  Management,  Warren  .  1.75 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King  .  1.50 

For  sale  by  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER,  333  W.  30tb  St.,  New  York. 


Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 


Cornstalks  and  Molasses 

What  would  be  the  feeding  value  of  one 
ton  of  corn  fodder  .shredded  and  ground  ; 
then  mixed  with  20  gallons  of  feeding 
molasses  ;  the  same  to  be  mixed  together 
and  dried?  Would  it  be  as  go<id  for 
liorsos,  colts  and  dairy  cows  as  one  ton  of 
bran  ?  I  can  have  the  fodder  ground  and 
mixed  with  molasses  at  .$0  a  ton  (dried 
weight)  plus  20  gallons  molasses  at  24 
cents  a  gallon.  Would  it  pay  to  feed  this 
mixture  to  horses  and  colts  instead  of 
bran  weight  for  weight?  Would  feeding 
in  this  way  be  more  economical  than  hav¬ 
ing  the  fodder  shredded  at  home  and  put¬ 
ting  the  molasses  on  it.  scalding  the  mix¬ 
ture  and  leaving  it  standing  12  hours,  then 
feed  ?  Q.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

Twenty  gallons  of  molas.ses  at  24c  per 
gallon  equals  ,$4.S0 ;  ,$4.S0  pins  .$0  equals 
iJ^lO.SO,  cost  of  molasses  and  mixing.  As¬ 
suming  tlie  corn  fodder  to  be  worth  .$10 
per  ton  this  would  make  the  value  of  the 
mixture  ,$20.80  per  ton.  A  ton  qf  bran 
is  now  worth  about  .$33.50.  A  gallon  of 
molasses  weighs  12  lbs.  Hence  20  gallons 
would  weigh  240  lbs.  and  when  mixed 
with  a  ton  of  fodder  2,240  lbs.  would  re¬ 
sult.  In  this  2,240  lbs.  there  are  4G.4  lbs. 
digestible  jiroteiu  and  1,130.08  lbs.  dige.s- 
tihle  carbohydrates  and  fat  material.  In 
one  ton  of  bran  there  are  250  lbs.  protein 
and  008  lbs.  digestible  carbohydrates  and 
fat.  The  total  digestible  nutrients  in  the 
2.240  lbs.  of  fodder  and  mola.sses  mixture 
is  I.IOO.OS  lbs.,  and  in  2.(X)0  lbs.  liran 
1.218  lbs.  In  a  ton  of  the  bran  there 
are  about  22  lbs.  more  digestible  nutrients 
tlian  in  2,240  lbs.  of  the  mixture.  Yon 
will  note,  however,  that  the  bran  and 
corn  fodder  mixture  are  not  alike  in  their 
composition.  The  first  is  a  medium  pro¬ 
tein  feed,  while  the  latter  is  a  low  pro¬ 
tein  feed.  Hence  in  feeding  cows  the 
coni  fodder  mixture  could  not  be  sub¬ 
stituted  pound  for  iionnd  for  wlieat  bran. 
The  mixture  would  be  good  for  horses.  I 
think  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  mix¬ 
ture  niade  nj)  as  yon  state  rather  than  to 
mix  it  up  at  home.  It  is  a  sticky  job 
and  a  laborious  one  to  mi.x  molasses  witli 
food  and  scald  it.  ii,  f.  j. 

Increasing  Protein 

I  have  a  fine  two-thirds  Guernsey  cow 
-Va  years  old,  that  calved  .Tune  15,  and 
has  been  giving  10  quarts  of  milk  right 
along  until  about  a  week  ago.  and  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  slack  off.  I  have  been  feeding 
2  quarts  gluten  a  day,  and  she  has  the 
host  of  pasture,  will  liave  plenty  of  good 
liay.  and  expect  to  get  some  cornstalks 
for  her.  I  have  a  cutter,  so  can  cut  them 
up.  IIow  much  and  what  grain  should  I 
feed  during  Fall  and  Winter?  8he  is 
in  first  class  condition  now,  and  is  due 
to  calve  April  25.  p.  e.  b. 

New  Y'ork. 

Since  your  roughage  is  of  a  low  pro¬ 
tein  nature,  your  grain  ration  will  need 
to  consist  of  almost  entirely  high  protein 
feeds  to  get  the  proper  balance.  Feed 
about  14  Jl)s.  mixed  hay  and  0  lbs.  corn¬ 
stalks  daily.  This  amount  will  of  course 
vary  with  cow’s  wants,  but  feed  about 
twice  as  much  by  weight  of  hay  as  corn¬ 
stalks.  Make  up  grain  mixture  of  2 
parts  gluten  feed,  2  parts  cottonseed 
meal'  2  parts  wheat  bran,  and  %  part  lin- 
.secd  oil  meal.  Add  1  per  cent,  salt  to  mix¬ 
ture.  Feed  grain  at  rate  of  1  lb.  to  3  to 
3^/4  lbs.  milk  produced  daily.  ii.  F.  j. 

Fattening  Steers 

In  fattening  steers,  would  yon  think  it 
advisable  -  to  feed  short  feed  only  twice 
a  day?  Some  of  my  neighbors  feed  twice 
a  day  short  feed,  and  long  feed  (hay  or 
corn  fodder)  three  times,  long  feed  only, 
at  noon.  Each  one  claims  his  way  the 
host.  Also,  owing  to  the  high  cost  of 
bran,  $.3.3  per  ton,  I  have  decided  to  use 
fine  cut  clover  hay  instead,  as  I  have 
plenty  of  hay  and  have  tlie  machinery 
to  cut  it.  What  do  yon  think  of  that 
idea?  Will  it  pay  me?  i.  ii.  n. 

Reunsylvaiiia. 

I  should  feed  short  feed  twice  a  day 
and  hay  and  corn  fodder  three  times. 
Your  clover  hay  will  work  in  very  nicely 
in  place  of  bran.  While  yon  have  the 
machinery  to  cut  it  for  the  cattle,  this 
should  not  be  necessary.  Simply  feed  it 
from  the  mow.  ir.  f.  j. 


Ration  With  Varied  Roughage 

Will  yon  prejiaro  balanced  ration  of 
silage,  corn  fodder,  Alfalfa  hay,  corn, 
clover  and  Timothy  hay  mixed,  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  Gows  are  graded  mixed  breeds 
weigliing  800  to  l,lOO.  F.  M. 

Indiana. 

Since  yon  have  a  variety  of  roughage 
on  hand,  it  would  proliahly  be  best  to 
feed  up  corn  fodder  witli  Alfalfa  hay. 
Feed  mixed  clover  and  Timothy  hay 
later.  In  either  case  feed  about  ,30  lbs. 
corn  silage  daily  and  equal  parts  hay 
and  corn  fodder  what  cows  will  clean  ni). 
The  Alfalfa  hay  and  corn  fodder  are  oppo¬ 
site  in  composition  ;  that  is,  one  is  high, 
and  the  other  low  in  protein,  so  when  fed 
together  they  will  approach  composition 
of  a  good  grade  of  mixed  liay  INlake  up 
grain  ration  of  2  parts  cottonseed  meal,  1. 
part  cornmeal,  and  2  parts  bran.  Add  1 
lier  cent,  coarse  line  salt  to  grain  ration 
and  feed  1  lb.  to  3^4  Ihs.  milk  produced 
daily.  ii,  f.  j. 


Let  the 
Buy  the  Auto 


If  your  problem  is  to  decide 
between  the  silo  and  the  auto, 
better  get  the  silo  first.  The  silo 
will  help  to  buy  the  auto;  but  you  can 
never  make  the  auto  buy  the  silo. 

A  Natco  glazed  hollow  tile  silo  will  add  40%  to 
the  value  of  your  corn  crop.  Results — bigger 
cream  or  milk  checks  and  reduced  feed  bills.  Build  a 

Natco  Imperishable  Silo 

“The  Silo  That  Lasts  for  Generations’* 

Stoutly  reinforced  with  steel  bands  laid  in  mortar.  Simple  in  de¬ 
sign;  only  two  shapes  of  tile  used;  any  mason  can  erect 
a  Natco.  Wind-proof,  decay-proof,  fireproof  and  frost- 
resisting,  Needs  no  painting — has  no  hoops  to  tighten. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  leading  Experiment  Stations. 
jPu//y  guaranteed.  Will  greatly  increase  the  cash 
value  of  your  farm. 

Send  for  our  Silo  Catalog — also  our  book,  “Natco  on 
the  Farm,”  describing  all  kinds  of  farm  build- 


Natco  Silo  Wall:  Note 
perforated  shell  providing 
firm  anchorage  for 
mortar  joints 


ings  built  with  Natco  Hollow  Tile.  Tell 
us  what  you’re  going  to  build.  We 
have  many  farm  building  plans  to  (j; 
submit,  and  will  help  you  solve 
your  building  problems,  free. 

Write  today. 


National  Fire  Proofing  Company 

1121  Fulton  Building 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

23  Factories — Short  Hauls — 

Prompt  Shipments 


ss-ii&i; 


A  Natco  Silo  and  a  Natco  Hollow  Tile 
Barn  mean  permanent  prosperity 


/\ake  \oar  Alilk  Check 

Incre.'ise  milk  production  by  feed¬ 
ing  silage.  Get  the  silo.s  u.scd  by 
theU.  S.  Ciov’t,  the  latest  improv¬ 
ed,  perfectly  built  and  storm-proof 

HARDER  SILOS 

Send  postal  for  the  new  free  book, 

"  Saving  with  Silos,”  written  by 
recognized  authorities  on  silage 
production  and  feeding.  A  valu¬ 
able  authoritative  dairy  guide,  free, 

HARDER  MFG.  CO. 

Box  11 
Cobleskill, 


You  Can  Positively  Save 
Considerable  Money  If 

Buy  a 


GLOBE 
SILO 


Vitrified 

Tile 
Silo 


Get  the  “SHIP- LAP”  Joint 

The  quality  construction  in  vitrified  tile.  End  of 
each  block  overlaps  onto  the  next.Make  a  stronger 
Bilo  wall  with  less  mortar  line  exposed.  Smoother 
wall  inside--better  looking  outside.  Reinforced 
With  twisted  steel— continuous  doorway — big:  lad- 
der  rungs.  Hip  roof  gives  extra  footage  in  height. 
.  ..  for  Catalog  and  Prices 

L  CO.,  Dept. 329,  Laniing,  Micb. 

Alau  got  our  oITot  on  Climax  (iilo  Fillers  and  llldvroll  'fhreshota 


reinTwALt  SILOS 


SCOTLUMBER  SILOS  ^  distinct  Willis.  | 

Keauiro  no  hoops.  : 
Economical  bociiuse  they  last  longer.  Air  tight  : 
frost  and  waterproof.  Absolutely  Guaranteed!  * 
In  UHo  for  16  years.  Send  for  catalog,  • 
prices,  terms  and  Agency  Prooosition.  : 

SCOTT  LUMBER  CO. 

Box  no  -  NORWICH,  N.  Y.  i 

mmmmmMmimummmimtuimi 


now 


AIjo  get  mote  Silo  for  your  money 
with  our  5-ft.  extension  roof.  Write 
now  lot  catalogue  and  prices. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO..  • 


Unadilla  Silos 
Are  TrustworthM» 


[They  preserve  silage  perfectly.  Exclusive  fea¬ 
tures  which  make  them  famous  for  simplicity, 
durability  and  convenience  explained  in  well 
illustrated  catalog.  Scud  for  eur/y  ordtr  dis¬ 
counts  and  agency  offer, 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


Need  a  silo  filler? 


— read  up  now 
on  the 


\ 


•Ervsi 


Cutter 


I 


WRITE  for 
free  booklets.  Find 
out  how  little  power  is  needed 
—how  high  Blizzard  elevates.  Cuts  evenly. 
Big  capacity.  Sturdy  and  durable. 

The  Jos.  Dick  Mfg.  Co. 

Box  20,  Canton,  Ohio 


Ensilage  Cutter  m 


f  Fill  Your  Own  Silo 


’'IT  THROWS 
AND  BL.OWS 


Be  independent  of  the  cutter  crewl 
Thomas  Gallik,  Prompton,  Pa.,  has  tried 
this  plan  vvith  great  success.  He  says:  “Have 
just  finished  my  second  season’s  cutting  with 
Papec  Cutter  No.  10.  I  operate  it  with  a  5 
H.  P.  Engine  and  it  makes  a  dandy  outfit.’’ 

The  Papec  is  guaranteed  to  fill  ANY  height 
silo  at  600  R.  P.  M.  Operates  on  1-5  less  horse 
power  than  any  other  blower  cutter.  Sizes  for 
3  H.  P.  engine  and  up — capacities  2  to  30  tons  per 
hour.  A  Papec  insures  more  and  better  silage. 

Write  today  for  1917  catalog — free.  It  tells 
how  you  can  save  from  $75  to  $100. 

Papec  Machine  Co.,  108  Main  St.,  Shortiville,  N.Y. 
15  Distributing  Points. 
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Prof.  F.  S.  Jacoby,  Ohio  State 
University,  ColumbuH,  Ohio. 


Prof.T.  E.  Quisenberrs^ Pres.  American 
School  of  Poultry  Husbandry, 
Leavenworth.  Kans. 


Prof.  H.  R.  Lewis,  New  Jersey  Agpricultural 
Experiment  Station,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


These  Professors  of  Poultry 
Use  and  Recommend  CANDEE  Incubators 


When  men  who  have  made  the  Improvement  of  poultry  and  ^Itry  culture  their  life  work  recommer  ,  .  .  .  j 

Certainty  that  that  incubator  is  ri^ht.  Professor  Quisenberry,  Lewis  and  Jacoby  use  and  recommend  the  Oandee  Incubator,  and 

their  letters  are  quoted  below :  j  »  u  *  j 

u.sed  a  1200-ecrK  Candee  Incubator  and 
also  Candee  brooding  system,  with  grati¬ 
fying  results.  We  can  readily  see  that 
your  equipment  is  admirably  adapted  for 
the  production  of  da^^-ola  chicks  and 

’  are 


New  Jersey  Agrlsiiltiiral  Experiment 
Station,  New  Brnnswick,  N.  J. 

“Our  8000-egg  Candee  Automatic  Incu¬ 
bator  has  given  us  most  excellent  results. 
“The  special  feature  which  appeals  to  us 
is  the  dual  temperature  control.  The 
regulation  of  the  water  In  the  system  Is  so 
accurately  controlled  that  it  rarely  varies 
from  3  to  4  degrees  In  twenty-four  hours. 
In  addition  we  find  that  the  thermostatic 
control  on  each  section  acts  as  a  double 
insurance  against  the  ^ssibility;  of  a 
variable  temperature.  The  ventilation  . 
system  seems  to  work  admirably,  and  we 
have  no,  trouble  in  getting  the  machine 
to  sweat  during  the  hatcn.—“/Vo/.  H. 
R.  Ijcwis,  Poultry  Husbandman. 

The  Ohio  State  rniverslty,  Columbus, 0. 
“During  the  "past  Ifour  years  we  have 


_  nr. 

brooding  of  these  chicks  until  they  are 
ready  to  be  transferred  to  range.*  '—Pro/. 
F.  S.  Jacoby. 

American  Seliool  of  Ponltry  Husbandry, 
Hoimtalu  Grove,  Mo. 

*  *  As  director  of  the  Missouri  State  Poultry 
Experiment  Station  1  used  one  of  your 
5400-cgg  Incubators  and  also  some  of 
yonr  coal  heated  brooder  stoves.^  These 
machines  gave  excellent  satisfaction  with 
much  less  labor  and  a  great  reduction  in 
cost.  1  was  so  well  pleased  with  your 
equipment  that  1  have  this  day  placed  an 
order  for  a  3000-egg  incubator  and  some 
brooder  stoves  for  the  American  School 
of  Poultry  Husbandry,  of  which  I  am  now 
President. 


**I  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  your 
machines  to  those  who  are  looking  for 
incubators  or  brooders  w'hich  1  know  will 
mve  satisfaction."— /*ro/.  T.  E.  Quisen- 
berry.  Pres. 

The  Gandeo  Incubator  is  preferred  bybe- 
ginnerk  as  well  as  the  poultry  experts 
because  it  is  so  simple  in  construction  and 
operation,  and  because  the  regulator  at 
each  300-egg  compartment  positively  pre¬ 
vents  overheating  of  the  egg.s. 
Unchanged  in  principles  after  years  of 
use  by  thousands  and  not  an  experiment 
—the  Candee  Incubator  is  your  one  best 
and  safe  investment. 

Write  today  for  your  copy  of  the  big  free 
Catalog  containing  pictures  of  many  pros¬ 
perous  poultry  plants  and  Candee  hatch¬ 
eries  everywhere.  ALso  shows  the  coal¬ 
burning,  self-regulating  Candee  Colony 
Brooder  that<  broods  up  to  500  chicks  in 
one  flock. 


W.  A.  SCHLEIT  MFG.  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  R,  Eastwood,  N.  Y. 


A  1200-egg  Cande*.  Ship¬ 
ped  in  sections.  Four 
liOO-oga  compartments. 
Four  different  settings. 
Each  compartment  has 
its  own  automatic  regu- 
lator- 


Ready  for  the  eggs  in  a  few 
hours.  Burns  only  a  few  cents’ 
worth  of  coal  daily.  Hot-water 
heated. 


lievnBor  of 


Cannee 


nrobator  A 


Brooder  Co. 


The  “  MARVEL”  COLONY  BROODER 


Coal-buming,  Self-regulating, 
For  Large  or  Small  Flock* 

Capacity  Unlimited 

POUCH  FEED 


Price 


Brood*  100  or  1000 
ADJUSTABLE  HOVER 


Free  Trial 


Tlie  picture  shows  the  graceful  outlines.  To  get  a  proper  concep¬ 
tion  of  its  capacity  and  Portablllly,  allow  us  to  send  au  outllt  to 
you.  Our  i)lan  carries  no  risk.  A  request  will  bi  ing  booklet 
with  instructions. 

Our  Guarantee 

Piotects  the  quality.  With  us  hitjU  grade  service  has  been 
continuous  for  more  than  sixty  years. 

Liberty  Stove  Company 

300  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


.00 


Mail  Postal — 

Learn  how  easily 
you  can  get  big 

money-making:  hatches 
even  in  coldest  weather 
with  the 


MANKATO  Incubator 


A  bigger  bargrain  than  ever 
—still  sells  at  old  price- 
same  high  quality  red- 
wood  case  —  pure  copper 
tank  —  double  hot  water 
and  hot  air  heat — strong^ 
tray.  Write  today. 
Mankato  Incubator  Co. 
Box  795  Mankato*  Minn. 


UNBEATABLE 


Forrocordhatches  Of  healthy*  ■ 
profitable  chicka--chick8  that 
dodge  the  great  chick  grave* 
yard**you  can't  beat  the 

“PROGRESSIVE” 

Hundreds  of  deadalrcellssur* 
rounding  hatching  chamber 
protect  against  sudden  out* 
side  changes  and  insure  near* 
est  to  nature's  healthy  hatch, 
ing  conditions.  No  dry,  hot 
blasts  to  “cook”  eggs -no 
hatches  spoiled  by  temperature 
changes.  GENUINE  CALIFORNIA 
REDWOOD.  Double-Disc  Heat 
Regulator.  Safety  Lamp,  EggTest- 
er,  etc.  Your  money  back  with  8 
er  cent  interest  If  not  satisfied. 

.  reight  prepaid  East  of  Rockies. 
Special  deal  if  you  mention  this 
paper.  Send  for  BIG  FREE  BOOK. 

Progressive  Incubator  Company 
Box  145  Racine,  Wisconsin 


Produce  Eggs  at  9c  a  Dozen 

Grain  alone  will  not  do  it.  You  must  balance  up  your  ration  with 
Animal  Protein. 

Bulletin  No.  182  Purdue  University  Experiment  Station  states  that 
it  was  found  that  pullets  fed  on  all-grain  rations  averaged  32>4  eggs  at 
a  cost  of  30c  per  dozen,  while  those  receiving  Scrap  and  grain 

averaged  138  eggs  at  a  cost  of  8}ic  a  dozen. 

Reichard's  High  Grade  Beef  Scrap 

Contains  55  9^  to  609^>  Animal  Protein 

It  furnishes  the  most  egg  making  food  for  the  least  money. 
Uniform — sweet — clean — wholesome — concentrated. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  our  products,  write  for  sam¬ 
ples,  prices  and  Poultry  book  FREE. 


r-  -  — • 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

■■.T  .v  -nJi 


THE  HENYARD 


Arrangement  of  Brooder-house 

In  building  a  brooder-house,  would  you 
recommend  a  hot-water  brooding  system, 
or  would  I  you  consider  the  use  of  brooder 
stoves  bftter ? VVe  shall  probably  hatch 
between  3,000  and  5,000  chicks  in  a  sea- 
.son.  What  style  and  size  of  house  would 
be  best?  How  much  window  space  and 
where  located?  How  provide  ventilation? 
As  we  are  troubled  with  rats,  we  shall  of 
course  have  a  concrete  floor.  What  is 
the  best  way  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
runs?  Will  they  not  climb  wire  netting? 

New  York.  F.  s.  i). 

Each  system  of  brooding  has  its  ad¬ 
vantages,  the  choice  depending  largely 
upon  the  amount  of  land  available,  the 
labor  supply  and  expen.se  involved.  Where 
quarters  are  limited  and  large  numbers 
of  chicks  must  he  cared  for  by  one  per¬ 
son,  a  long  brooder-house  heated  by  hot 
water  pipes  may  he  preferred,  but  where 
a  fai'in  is  available  and  the  necessary 
tramping  from  one  brooder-house  to  an¬ 
other  can  he  accomplished  by  the  care¬ 
taker,  there  arc  definite  advantages  in 
having  flocks  of  chicks  separated  and  at 
some  distance  from  each  other,  this  be¬ 
ing  particularly  true  of  flocks  of  dif¬ 
ferent  ages.  A  battery  of  coal-heated 
brooders  may  be  installed  in  a  single 
long  house,  however,  if  preferred.  Either 
system  may  he  used,  and  before  making 
a  choice  it  is  well  to  vi.sit  some  poultry 
farms  and  judge  for  yourself  which  is 
best  adapted  to  your  requirements.  The 
makers  of  the  hot  water  .systems  publish 
plans  for  buildings  in  which  to  install 
their  plants,  such  buildings  being  spo.cial- 
ly  adapted  to  the  purpose.  For  single 
coal  heaters,  portable  colony  houses  10 
or  12  feet  square  are  much  used.  These 
have  the  advantage  of  being  mov.ahle  to 
any  part  of  the  farm  and  of  housing  the 
pullets  after  artificial  heat  is  not  needed 
until  time  to  put  them  into  laying  quar¬ 
ters.  The  use  of  a  single  coal-burning 
brooder  heater  for  flocks  up  to  500  or  000 
chicks  in  size  is  becoming  vei’y  popular 
and  this  system  well  deserves  your  con- 
sideratiou.  Concrete  floors  and  under¬ 
pinning  for  sills  should  protect  your  per¬ 
manent  buildings  from  rats.  M.  B.  D. 


Ducks  for  Laying 

Will  .vou  tell  me  which  species  of  duck 
is  the  best  layer,  and  also  give  your 
oiiinion  of  domestic  ducks  as  raised  for 
eggs?  A.  K. 

New  Hampshire. 

If  you  want  ducks  principally  for  eggs 
Indian  Runners  are  the  birds.  As  a 
breed  there  is  no  other  duck  th.at  will 
compare  with  them,  although  occasionally 
a  Pekin  will  do  a  big  stunt  in  egg  laying. 
Not  all  Runners  are  excellent  layers. 
Many  buy  them  with  high  hopes  as  to  the 
eggs  that  they  will  get.  only  to  be  disap¬ 
pointed.  The  host  laying  Runners,  how¬ 
ever,  will  rival  the  best  hens  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  eggs.  w.  n.  ir. 


Spoiled  Salt  Pork  for  Hens 

I  have  some  salt  pork  that  went  had, 
that  is.  it  is  a  little  “off,”  .so  we  cannot 
eat  it.  Will  this  hurt  my  hens  if  I  put 
a  small  piece  in  their  yard  and  let  them 
pick  on  it  as  they  please?  S.  B.  H. 

Rhode  Island. 

I  doubt  if  the  food  value  of  this  meat 
would  justify  the  risk  of  feeding  it.  Hens 
are  susceptible  to  the  injurious  effects  of 
spoiled  meat  and,  wl'.ile  this  may  not 
have  reached  the  stage  of  detericration 
necessary  for  actual  poisoning,  it  cannot 
be  very  wholesome.  I  should  ti^y  feeding 
it  with  caution,  at  any  rate. 

M.  B.  D. 


January  Hatching  in  Dwelling  House 

Could  I  set  up  an  incubator  in  a  room? 
I  have  a  spare  room  on  the  first  floor, 
with  a  garret  above  it.  It  is  about  9x12 
and  is  8  feet  high.  I  wish  to  set  up  an 
incubator  about  January  15,  and  when 
the  chicks  hatch  I  wish  to  keep  them 
there  till  they  are  big  enough  to  be  put 
into  our  chicken  house.  Is  it  possible  to 
raise  chicks  in  that  time  and  place,  and 
what  is  the  best  way  to  heat  that  room? 
It  lias  two  windows,  one  to  the  east  and 
one  to  the  west,  one  room  to  the  rorth 
and  a  solid  wall  to  the  south. 

Del  ware.  mbs.  e.  j.  b- 

Incubators  are  often  operated  in  the 
living  rooms  of  dwelling  houses,  though  it 
might  be  difficult  to  maintain  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  high  temperature  in  the  machine 
if  the  room  were  exposed  and  had  no  arti¬ 
ficial  heat.  The  cellar  is  usually  a  bettor 
place  as  it  is  subject  to  less  violent  fluc¬ 
tuations  in  temperature  and  the  air  is 
more  moist.  A  permit  from  the  com¬ 
pany  issuing  the  insurance  policy  upon 
the  ‘house  should  be  obtained  if  an  .ncu- 
bator  is  to  be  opeiated  therein ;  other¬ 
wise  there  might  be  no  compensation  for 
loss  by  fire.  Strongly  fertile  eggs  c.  a  be 
hatched  in  Januai'y,  though  the  percent¬ 
age  of  hatching  is  apt  to  be  low  and  the 
difficulty  in  raising  the  chicks  is  sure  to 
be  much  increased.  Young  chicks  do  not 
stand  confinement  to  houses  and  on  board 
floors  well  and  leg  weakness  is  pretty 
sure  to  develop  after  two  weeks.  Unless 
you  have  very  good  reasons  for  wishing 
to  hatch  chicks  so  much  out  of  season,  it 
is  very  doubtful  if  you  would  find  it  sat- 
isfactoi’y  or  profitable.  Under  ordinary 
conditions  it  would  be  a  losing  game. 

M.  B.  D. 


LEGHORNS 


\  L/  “With  The  Lay  Bred  In  Them” 

Health — Vigor — Productiveness — Beauty 

These  important  characteristics  arc  .stronfifly  inbred  In 
our  flocks.  Come  and  see.  Or  ask  our  customers.  Our 
Leghorns  will  please  you  l>ecause  they  deliver  the  goods. 
Cockerels — Fine  sp^imens,  the  sons  ol  record  layers. 
Bred  and  priced  right. 

Hatching  Esrgrs — Bifir  white  ones,  highly  fertile,  from 
real  layers.  None  better. 

Baby  Chicks — The  “livable,"  profitable  kind.  F 
count  and  safe  delivery  assured. 

We  produce  on  our  own  farm  everything 
we  eell,  Tha'ta  why  wc  please 
every  purchaser.  Write  for 
FREE  catalog  now* 

SPRECHER  BROS. 

Box  40,  Rohrerstown,  Pa. 


White  Leghorn  PULLETS 

Barron  or  Lincoln  strain.  Will  lay  in  2  to  4  weeks. 
$1  each.  Good  sized,  healthy  birds.  ORCHARD  VIEW 
POULTRY  FARM.  Established  16  years.  Acushnet.  Mass. 


BARRON  LEGHORNS 

Our  breeders  are  from  high  record  imported 
Chick.s,  $12.00  per  100;  Eggs.  86,00  per  hundred;  81-50  per 
16;  fertility  guaranteed.  We  have  been  in  business  for 
foi-ty-llve  years  and  produce  our  stock  on  three  hundred 
acres  of  range,  insuring  liealth  and  vigor. 

EASTKKX  gllOUE  NI  KMEKIES,  llenfon.  Md. 


A.  B.  HALL’S  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

lield  fourth  position  among  34  Leghorn  eiiti  ies  in 
Storrs  Laying  Contest  just  emied.  Six-niontlis 
cockerel..,  Barred  Rock  cockerels  from  speeial 
mating,  $3,  $4.  Circular.  A.  B.  HALL.  Wallinoford.  Conn. 


COCKERELS 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS,  R.  I.  REDS 
B.P.  ROCKS,  WHITE  WYANDOHES 


Now  is  the  time  to  mate  up  your  pens.  These  are  line, 
vigorous  hiids  from  fann  range,  Iieavy  laying  paient- 
age  of  the  well  known  GIBSON  STRAIN.  Circular  free. 

G.  F.  GIBSON,  Galon  Forms,  Drawer  C,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  tmUy  treedef; 

and  cockerels.  HONKV— choice  conih  and  extract¬ 
ed.  JUST-A-MERE  FARM,  Box  B.  Columbia  Cross  Roads,  Pa. 


r’UVr’R'rm  T?T  Q  to  mease.  Whit* 

Wyandottes,  Single  Comb 
White  Ijeghorns,  $3  each  and  up.  Full  sisters  are  now 
making  records  at  Storrs  and  Vineland  Contests. 
Catalogue.  MERRYTHOUGHT  FARM,  Box  R,  Columbia,  Conn. 


TRAP-NEST  BRED  S.  P,,.Lp.a|*  Bred  for  eggs; 
C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  UUURBI0I8  raised  in  the  woodij 
strong,  vigorous.  Prices  reasonable.  Chix  from 
our  famous  layers.  $12  per  hundred.  Spring  delivery. 
MILL  BROOK  FARM.  L.  M.  Palmer.  Prop.,  Alfred  Station.  N.Y. 


S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  ISr/roTK'l 

“Thrifty,  Business-Bred  Stock.’’  Cockerels, $2,  $3, $.6, 
on  approval.  Ownland  Farm,  Box  497,  South  Hammond,  N.Y. 


BabyChicks 


(Barron  Ijeghorns)  $15  for  100.  Circular 
free.  Elmore  Farm,  R.  3,  Bridpeport,  Conn. 


Chicks 


7c.  and  up.  1st  hatch,  March  21.  Beghorns. 
Rocks  and  Broilers.  Cockerels,  cheap. 
C.  M.  LAU  VKK,  Box  73.  McAllisterville,  Pa. 


World’s  Champion  Layers  w.^LegEs 

White  Wyandottes,  Cockerels,  Pullets  and  Cock 
Binis.  Imported  direct  from  England. 
Itrookfield  Poultry  Farm,  R.  3,  Versailles,  Obit 


LEGHORNS— BARRON— WYANDOTTES 

Excellent  cockerels  and  female  blood  from  Mr.  IfaiTon’s 
Imported  stock.  Records  over  200  to  273,  mated  to  265  to 
283  male  blood.  Pullets  showing  line  Fall  rei-ords. 

THE  BARRON  FARM  -  CONNELLSVILLE,  PA. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


llealthv,  business  kind;  gieat  Winter  layers,  trap- 
nested,  including  Barron  strain;  6-week  pullets.  Booking 
ordci-s;  circular  free.  Hamilton  Faum,  Huntington,  N.Y 


SOME  FINE  PULLETS 

S.  C.  \V.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 
at  attractive  prices  if  taken  at  once. 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  Route  2,  Athens, Pa. 


Gilbert  Farm  School,  Georgetown,  Conn. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Eggs  fob  Hatching. 


Choice  Selected  Cockerels  K”m,ng‘«nd 

liealthy.  $1.. 60  to  $3.  J.  M,  CA  SE,  Gilboa,  N.  Y. 


Chicks  that  Live  I1V5  ?e‘’r*’i!ooo 

(Tiffany’s  Superior)  Bred  to  Lay,  Weigh  and  Win 
Ever  I.ay  .Silver  Laced  1 

PremieV-Partridge  WyandottCS 
U.  S.  Columbian  j 

ROYALS  C.R.I.  REDS.  February  and  M  arch  deliveries. 
(BRED  AND  HATCHED  RIGHT)  Guaranteed  to  arrive  safely. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  -  R.  34.  Phoenixville,  Pa 


BARRON’S  White  Wyandottes 

I  imported  direct.  Cockerel*  from  liens  with  255  to 
268-egg  records.  A  few  pullets. 

E.  E.  LEWIS  -  Apalachin,  N.  Y. 


WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS,  Morris  Farm 
SMtMwrUlM  contest  strain.  $5  each  while  they  last. 
White  Crescent  Farm,  R.  3,  Ashtabula,  O. 


W.  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

service,  $2.50  ciich.  Also  S.  C.  AV.  and  Bi'Own  LEGHORR 
ck’ls,  matured,  $1.50  each.  Barred  Rock  and  BRAHMA  ck’ls, 
$2.50  encli.  Circular  free.  Riverdals  Poultry  Farm,  RKrerdale,  N.  J. 


White  Wyandotte  Cockerels  a 

cular.  Midditbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Miss  Marion  I. Moore,  Hamburg,  N.T. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Fine  cockerels  from  hens  with  records  of  203  to  228 
eggs.  Hatching  eggs  from  trapnested  and  un  trapped 
I>ens.  J.  F.  Francais,  Westhampton  Beach,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


BARRED  ROCKS— WHITE  ROCKS 

VV.  OUPINGTON'8  K.  I.  UEIkS-W  V  AMHkTTKS 

Haylnp  decided  to  specialize  on  Harron  LephornH,  we  offer  stock 
chicks  and  eggs  from  Ihe  above  mentioned  breeds  at  fiacrillce 
prices.  EAaSTKKM  SHORE  M’RSbUIES,  Denton,  Md. 


“Perfection”  Barred  Rocks  (Ringlets) 

SPECIAL  FOR  BALANCE  OF  YEAR.  $10  cockerels,  $5.  $5 
cockerels,  $3.  Best  we  ever  raised.  Money  back  if 
not  pleased.  A  few  pullets  and  exliibitioii  stock  rea¬ 
sonable.  Or.  GEO.  T.  HAYMAN,  Box  20,  Doylestown,  Pa. 


Barred  Rocks-Eggs  I©  pe/ioo 

Day-Old  Chicks.  $12  per  100.  COCKERELS.  $5  each. 
A.  C.  Jones,  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georoetown.  Del. 


S'h.?'S'T:.5S  PARTRID6ES I  PHEASANTS 

Oapercailzies,  Back  Giune,  Wild  Turkeys,  Qualis, 
Rabbits,  Deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Blieasants,  Peafowl.  Cranes,  otorks.  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  DuckS;  Foxes, 
Sauirrels,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Natural¬ 
ist,  Department  10,  Yardley,  Fa. 


•y*  “ii  r. 


^/>e  RURAL.  ?^EW-YORKER 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

TRAPNESTED 

Solendid  cherry  to  mahogany  rich  glowing  red,  thor 
oughbred,  hen  hatched,  free  rahge,  open-front  colony 
house  hardy  stock.  Scientifically  line  bred  away  from 
brood'inesa  and  for  heaviest  winter  laying,  on  a  strictly 
sanitary  plant.  Heaviest  laying  Reds  in  existence,  lay- 
Uie  rates  Jll  to  279  eggs.  FINE  BREEDING  COCK¬ 
ERELS  early  hatched,  large,  hardy,  vigorous  breeders, 
great  stamina;  long  backs,  low  tails,  short  legs  well 
spread;  brilliant  rich  glowing  mahogany  red  and  out 
ffiipii^ated  hens.  BREEDING  HENS,  pullets,  mated 
trios  and  breeding  pens.  HAXCHING  EGGS  from  mag¬ 
nificent,  large,  hardy,  glowing  red  rose  and  single  comb 
hens,  not  pullets,  mated  to  splendid,  large,  vigorous, 
burning  red  males,  themselves  out  of  trapnested  hens. 
Fertile,  strong,  hatchable,  large,  unblemished  eggs,  gath¬ 
ered  hourly,  shipped  daily,  .safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
White  diarrhoea  absolutely  unknown.  . 

We  ship  all  over  U.  S.,  Canada,  South  America,  Cuba, 
and  abroad  as  far  as  Australia.  Courteous,  straiglifor- 
ward  dealings.  Safe  delivery.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

FROM  A  FLORIDA  CUSTOMER 
Dear  Sir: — 

The  birds  I  got  of  you  are  PHENOMENAL  LAYERS 
Trapnerted  them  all  and  everyone  showing  better  than 
200  eggs.  FOUR  OF  THEM  IN  THE  260  CLASS. 

(Signed)  Dr.  W.  E.  A.  W. 

1917  mating  booklet  on  reguest. 

VIBERT  RED  FARM  Box  1,  WESTON.  N.  J, 
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COLONIAL  REDS 

Year  after  year  our  birds  make  a  strong  showing 
in  Storrs  contest.  Our  Reds  hold  a  record  excelled 
by  none.  For  period  of  five  years  there  our 
contest  birds  averaged  170  eggs,  each  hen. 
Consistent  good  laying,  year  after  year,  should 
count  for  more  than  one  high  year.  Colonial  blood 
is  in  many  of  leading  flocks.  We  offer  splendid 
pedigreed  cockerels,  fine  breeding  yearlings,  and 
pullets.  Three  State  colleges  have  ordered  our  stock. 
I'rices  very  reasonable  and  gladly  quoted  for  stock, 
for  hatchingandchlx.  Honorabletreatmentgiiaraiiteed. 

COLONIAL  FARM.  Box  O,  TEMPLE.  N.  H. 


OAKLAND  FARMS 

S.  C.  Rhode  hland  Reds  Exclusively 

Early  breediko  cockerels  and*  pullets 

now  on  sale.  We  are  booking  orders  for  Day-Old 
Chicks,  for  delivery,  any  time  after  Januai-y  16th. 
All  from  Heavy-weight,  Healthy,  Vigorous,  Heavy 
Winter  Laying  Stock,  combining  Beauty  and  Utility,  the 
result  of  years  of  careful  selection,  and  that  have  been 
raised  on  Free  Clover  Range,  and  housed  in  Open-Front 
Houses,  under  the  most  sanitary  conditions. 

"Absolute  Satisfaction  Guaranteed." 
OAKLAND  FAKU8,  -t-  Oakland,  New  Jersey 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

Day -old  chicks  from  some  of  the  world’s  heaviest-laying 
strains.  All  stock  raised  on  free  range  and  scientifically 
bred  from  large,  well  colored  and  shapely  birds  of  great 
stamina.  High  class  utility  birds  combined  with  show 
quality  is  a  combination  hard  to  beat.  Book  your  orders 
now  for  delivery  after  February  1st.  Safe  delivery  and 
full  count  guaranteed.  Chicks,  $18  per  100.  20%  deposit 
required  with  all  orders. 

OVERBROOK  POULTRY  FARM.  Marlborough,  N.  Y. 


Austin’s  200-Egg  Strain  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Stand.ard  bred  high  record  stock,  red  to  the  skin. 
Old  and  young  stock.  On  approval.  Booklet. 

POULTRY -  ■  ■■  - 


AUSTIN'S 


FARM.  Box  17. 


HARBOR.  N.  H. 


R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS 

from  trap-nested  stock;  records,  180  eggs  or  better. 
Brice,  $5  to  $12  each.  A.  ALLAN,  Jr.,  Newport,  R.  I. 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  f  o  r  k  s  h  X‘s 

two  consecutive  years.  High-grade  utility  breeding 
stock,  also  eggs  for  batching.  Send  for  circular. 
MAPLECKOFT  FARMS,  Box  R,  Pawllug.N.Y. 

erels  @  $.1.  Also  pullets,  yearlings  and  exhibition 
stock.  R.  ^uackenbush,  Box  333,  Darien.  Conn. 

LIGHT  BRAHMA  and  n  1  T 

ROSE  COMB  RED  Cockerels 

$3  each.  -  L.  Miller,  Higrhland,  N.  Y. 

- Cocks  and  Cockerels - 

$5.00-$7.50-$10.00 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Barred  and  White  Recks 

Elxtra  good  utility  birds  from  heavy  laying  stock 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

TYWACANA  FARMS,  Inc. 

Box  68,  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


White  Wyandottes 

From  high  record,  trap-nested  hens. 

A.  li.  Vreeland  -  Nutley,  N.  J. 

Hampton’s  Black  LegHorns 

I’en  98  at  VINELAND.  Now  is  the  time  to  book  your  or¬ 
der  for  my  famous  Black  Ijeghorn  day-old  chick*  and 
eggs.  Circularfree.  A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  R,  Pittstown.N.J. 

BRONZE,  NARRAGANSEH,  WHITE  HOLLAND,  TuvL-zx-ro 
BOURBON  RED,  BLACK  AND  SLATE  BREEDING  *  urKeyS 

From  the  finest  flocks  in  America.  Prize  winners  at 
the  leading  show*.  Special  prices.  Write  at  once. 
F.  A.  CLARK  _  Freeport,  Ohio 


TURKEYS  p"-----®---’  * 


I  BOURBON  RED  and  BRONZE.  $5  Up  Sp6Cidl 
Golden  campine  cockerels,  $2;  Speckled  Susse.x 
cockerels,  $5,  Registered  Shropshire  Rams  ex¬ 
changed  for  Ewei  of  any  breed. 

D.  R.  Shoemaker  -  Fort  Plain, N.  Y. 

ForSale-Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  ib^vtoms  20 

to  25  lbs.,  88.  Mrs.  JOSEPH  E.  JANNEY,  Brookeville,  Md. 

PureBreJLightBrahniaCockereb.'fcfi.'!,!.?, 
Mammoth  EmdenGeaaa  "'“if'i: 

Ked,  Campines,  Minorcas.  Leghorns,  Wyandottes. 
Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  R.  Athens,  Pa. 

GianfBronzeToni8,S7-R.C.  Red  Cockerels,  $1.50 

Shroprtjire  Sheep.  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE.  Gettysburp,  Pa 

White  Holland  Tarkeys 
Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

direct  at  $3.  Ska  to  4  lb.  pullets,  $24  per  dozen; 
selected,  $30.  Will  pay  express  one  way  if  returned. 
1.  H,  HACOKN  .  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

Sturdy  White  Leghorn  Cockerels  S7oTuTu  ‘ 

Bargains  at  $2  now.  EBER  MESSNER,  Barberton.  Ohio 


THE  HENYARD 


Winter  Care  of  Geese 

How  can  I  carry  geese  through  the 
Winter  so  as  to  l.ave  the  birds  in  the  hest 
condition  to  get  good  sti^-iig  fertile  eggs 
in  the  Spring?  What  should  be  fed  and 
how  much?  I  have  a  small  flock  of  Em- 
dens.  T.  o. 

Maine. 

(icese  need  little  in  the  way  of  housing 
in  Winter  except  protection  from  wind 
iuid  snow.  The  floor  of  their  pen  should 
be  dry.  They  should  have  at  least  a 
.s'liall  yard  in  which  to  exercise.  They 
will  eat  almost  anything  in  the  line  of 
grain,  but  too  much  corn  should  be 
avoided.  An  exclusive  corn  diet  will 
produce  too  much  fat  and  infertile  eggs 
will  be  the  result.  Unsalable  apples  will 
furnish  a  welcome  variation  in  their  diet. 
Table  scraps  not  needed  for  hens  or  hogs 
may  be  given  them.  An  occa.sional  mash 
containing  a  small  amount  of  meat  scraps 
is  good  for  them.  It  is  not  easy  to  siieoify 
just  how  much  should  be  given  at  a  feed- 
I  usually  judge  b.v  the  amount  that  they 
will  clean  up  readily.  w.  ii.  ii. 


Leg  Weakness 

A  number  of  my  pullets  have  died. 
They  first  stand  around,  then  lose  the 
power  of  one  leg,  so  that  they  limp.  Then 
they  lose  the  power  of  both  and  cannot 
get  up  at  all.  I  feed  a  good  grade  of 
scratch  feed  and  dry  mash,  grit,  oyster 
shells,  charcoal  and  meat  scraps,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Cornell  feeding  plan.  I  have 
cleaned  houses  and  sprayed  them  with  all 
kinds  of  disinfectant.  The  houses  and 
runs  have  been  used  for  chickens  for  20 
years  or  more,  but  this  is  the  first  show 
of  any  disease.  l,  s. 

New  York. 

Leg  weakness,  or  paralysis,  is  fre- 
(piently  seen  in  young,  growing  stock, 
though  the  males  seem  to  be  more  prone 
to  it  than  the  females.  Various  reasons 
have  been  suggested  to  account  for  it,  but 
the  real  cause  is  not  known.  Forcing  for 
rapid  development  probably  at  least  pre¬ 
disposes  to  it.  It  does  not  usually  alfect 
many  in  the  flock  and  losses  from  it  are 
not  apt  to  be  heavy.  'Idiere  is  some  rea¬ 
son  to  think  that  it  may  he  due  to  a  spe¬ 
cific  virus  such  as  that  causing  infantile 
paralysis  in  children.  It  would  not  be 
surprising  if  future  investigation  estab¬ 
lished  some  causative  relation  between 
these  two  diseases.  m.  b,  d. 


Feeding  Pullets  and  Chicks 

I  have  lOO  Rhode  Island  Red  pullets 
and  would  like  to  kno-  how  much  corn 
should  be  fed  to  a  meal ;  also  what  and 
how  much  to  feed  .“lO  White  Oriiington 
chicks  three  months’  old.  ji.  G. 

Feed  these  pullets  and  chicks  all  that 
tliey  want  and  let  your  own  observation 
teach  you  how  much  that  is.  (’orn  alone 
will  not  give  the  hest  results  in  feeding, 
tliough  the  fowls  might  tlirive  on  it.  Add 
other  grains,  such  a.s  you  have,  to  the 
wliole  grain  ration,  and  give  also  a  mash, 
moist_  or  dry,  containing  wheat  bran, 
middlings,  gluten  feed,  ground  oats  and 
beef  scrap.  A  mixture  of  all  these  in 
equal  parts  by  weight  would  make  a  suit¬ 
able  ma.sh.  If  the  mash  is  kept  before 
the  fowls  in  open  hoppers,  allowing  them 
to  eat  of  it  at  will,  they  should  have  a  lit¬ 
tle  less  of  the  whole  grain  mixture  in  the 
morning  than  they  will  readily  clean  up, 
iiiid  all  that  they  will  eat  liefore  going  to 
roost  at  night.  By  hand  feeding  a  few 
times  you  will  readily  learn  liow  mucli 
grain  it  takes  to  satisfy  the  youngstu’-s. 

M.  B.  D. 


Ground  Oats  and  Beef  Scraps 

Would  it  be  practicable  to  balance 
ground  oats  with  beef  scrap,  for  ii  mash 
for  leghorn  pullets  to  which  I  am  feed¬ 
ing  a  good  scratch  grain  mixture,  with 
green  food,  etc.  I  have  oats  which  I  can 
grind  and  would  like,  if  possible,  to  feed 
the  ground  oats  for  a  mash,  adding  beef 
scrap.  I  believe  they  used  ground  oats 
and  beef  scrap  as  a  laying  mash  very  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  several  contest  pens  a  year 
or  so  ago  at  the  Missouri  contest. 

PeniTsylvania.  j.  r.  s. 

It  would  be  practicable  to  feed  ground 
oats  and  beef  scrsip  alone  as  mash  for 
poultry,  but  it  would  not  be  economical. 
Roth  oats  and  beef  scrap  are  high  in 
price  and  it  would  be  to  your  advantage 
to  exchange  a  portion  of  your  oats  for  the 
wheat  by-products  and  perhaps  some  such 
high  protein  feed  as  gluten  feed  or  meal. 
Wheat  bran,  middlings,  gluten  feed  and 
other  mill  pi-oducts  cost  le.ss  than  oats  and 
contain  more  protein.  Their  use,  there¬ 
fore.  saves  not  only  in  tl’.e  expen.se  of 
grain  food  but  iu  the  amount  of  high- 
jiriced  beef  scrap  needed  to  balance  the 
ration.  Oats  rank  with  corn  in  fattening 
constituents  and  iirotein  content ;  they 
iK’cd,  therefore,  to  be  combined  with  less 
fattening  foods  like  the  wheat  feeds.  A 
mixture  of  ground  oats,  wheat  bran, 
wdieat  middlings,  gluten  feed  and  beef 
scrap  will  cost  less  than  an  e<iually  well- 
balanced  mixture  of  ground  oats  )ind  beef 
scrap  and  will  be  better  as  an  egg  pro¬ 
ducer.  Probably  any  miller  within  your 
reach  will  be  glad  to  exchange  other 
feeds  for  your  oats  and  save  you  money 
on  your  poultry  ration.  M.  B.  D. 


Blue  Hen 


COLONY 
BROODER 

The  big  brooder  at  the  little  price 
$14.50  size  large  as  many  others  rated  as 
thousand  capacity.  Warms  large  floor 
space  without  overheating  brooder  house. 
Big,  powerful  heater  with  quick,  sure, 
automatic  control.  Curtain  arrangement 
gives  fresh  air  but  prevents  floor  drafts. 

Money  Back  Guarantee 
500  chick  size— fl4.50*  1  M  *$1.00  more 

1000  chick  size— S19.50‘  West  of 

New  Brooder  Book 

■  River 

shows  why  The  Blue 
Hen  raises  more 
chicks  at  less 
cost.  Get  it  today, 

with  special  offer  w  .  _  _  nil  ^  ^  w  r\ 

to  dealers  and  $1A.50  ll  $10.50 

farmer  agents.  *  *  -  ll 

Watssn  Mfg.  Co. 

Drawer  37 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Makers  Blue  Hen 
Mammoth  Incuba¬ 
tors— with  A  ulomatic 
Egg  Turner.  Cat¬ 
alog  FREE. 


The  FREE  Book 

That  Tells  Secrets  of 

Poultry  Success 


J,  ^that  tells 
about  the  five  new  1917  X-Ray  fm- 
provements  6ound  to  create  great¬ 
est  records  la  incubator  history. 
New  X-Ray  Egre  Tester,  new 
X-Ray  Nursery  Tray,  new.X-Ray 
Gas  Arrestor,  newQuick-Coolinsf 
Eflfg  Tray  and 
new  Handy' 
Heiyht  desisfxi 
—atno  increase 
in  price  I 

1917 


‘Tglantine”  White 
Leghorn  Cockerels 

Big,  healthy  birds  that  will  surely  produce 
heavy-laying  daughters.  From  the  strain 
that  produced  “(jueen  Caroline,”  with  a 
record  of  510  eggs  in  24  consecutive 
months,  and  the  holder  of  the  world’s 
official  record — 

“Lady  Eglantine” 

314  Eggs  in  365  Days 

49  Eglantine  pullets  laid  11,007  egg*  in  one 
year,  an  average  of  224  each. 

At  little  cost  you  can  put  this  bred-to-lay 
blood  in  your  flock  through  the  male,  the 
most  effective  way. 

Matings  based  upon  accurate  trap-nest 
records — our  standards  are  exacting. 
Eglantine  Cockerels  will  please  you  in 
every  way. 

Cockerel  list  FREE — Write 

EGLANTINE  FARMS 
Box  R  Greensboro,  Maryland 


W. LEGHORNS 


W.  WYANDOTTES 


SUNNYMEDE  LAYERS 


EGGS 


BABY  CHICKS 


We  offer,  at  modest  prices,  fertile  hatching 
eggs  and  husky  Ijaby  chicks  from  our  great 
flocks  of  heavy-laying  l.eghorns  and  VVyan- 
dottes.  The  blood  of  the  well-known  Sunny- 
mede  strain  has  _been  combined  with  that  of 
the  famous  I'om’  Barron,  Will  Barron  and 
Eglantine  strains.  We  have  laying  competition 
record  birds,  imported  stock  and  young  bred 
from  these. 

Our  birds  are  attractive  in  appearance  and 
‘‘deliver  the  goods”  too.  Learn  about  them 
before  placing  your  orders  this  Spring. 

Postal  reguest  brings  free  circular 

SUNNYMEDE  POULTRY  FARM 
Route  2-E  Princeton.  N.  J. 


“Utility'  Leghorns 

In  every  sense  of  the  word,  fowl  that  give 
record  egg  yield,  consistently.  Every  bird 
trap-nested  every  day  in  the  year.  Our 
stock  will  increa.se  your  egg  yield  and  that 
means  profit,  ilarron’s,  all  witli  records 
from  210  up  to  252.  Barron’s  165  to  180. 
Our  males  are  iill  pedigreed  from  hens 
with  records  from  200  up  to  288.  DAY-OLD 
CHICKS.  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING,  PULLETS, 
COCKERELS  AND  PENS.  CATALOG  on  request. 

BAYVILLE  FARMS 

Bayville  “  BREEDERS”  Ocean  Ce.,  N.  J. 


ARADISE  Breeder)  of  Heavy  Laying  Poultry.  Trap  Mealed 

rxlll  TDV  ^  C  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

OUUTKT  O.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

FARM  BUFF  PLY.  ROCKS,  200-Egg  strain 

*  Day-Old  Chicks.  Hatching  Eggs  and  Stock 

fortSale.  Our  1917  Circular  Free.  BoX  B.  PARADISE,  PA. 


P 


X-RAY^ 

JNCUBATORS 

I  Include  20 
I  Improvements 

■  One  gal,  oil— one  fillinjf 
I  —to  a  hatch — .and  the 
X-Ray  Automatic  Heat 
I  Regulator,  being  only  a 
few  big  rcMont  for  X-Kny 
•upiwmAoy.  Express  prtpiLid 
to  praoticftllj  til  points. 

Write  for  FREE  D«ok  Today. 
X-RAY  INCUBATOR  CO. 

^  II  B«i32  OwMointt,  I*. 


1 

5(] 

1  EGG  INCUBATOR 
P  CHICK  BROODER 

Both  are  mi 
Calif.  Red' 
Incubator  ii 

-VI  CO 

1 

Iron;  has  triple  walls^ 
copper  tank,  nursery 
■  egg  tester,  thermometer,  ready  to 
I  vae,  80  DAYS'  TRIAL— money  back  if 
I  notO.K.  WriteforFREECataiogHow, 

I IMOMCUD IMCUBXTOM  CO..  Dt|rt.t2Hiein*.WIi. 


If  Ord.red  Tog.th.r.  Freight  paid  | 
_  east  of  Rockies.  Hot  wa-  ' 

copper  tanks,  double  walls, 
dead  air  space,  double  glass 
doors,  ail  set  up  complete,  or  ‘ 

1^q_Egg  liTcubator  and  Brooder  922.75. 


FREE  Catalogue  describing  them.  Send 
for  it  Today  or  order  direct.  (8) 

^-Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.,  Box  96  Racine,  Wis. 

Money  In  Po\iltry 

My  Big  Free  Poultry  Book,  “Hatchin^l  Facts’* 
tells  how  you  can  make  money  raising  chickens — 
all  about  My  World’s  Champion  Belle  City  Incubator 
||i^  and  Brooder — My  Low  Price — My  i 
10 -Year  Money -Back  Guarantee 
and  My  $1000  Gold  Offers.  Your 

chanco  to  earn  extra  money.  Learn  what 
this  means  to  you  before  you  buy  an  in>  If  Month 
cubator.  Sales  to  date,  524000.  Send  HomcTcHtil 
for  this  book  today.  Jim  Rohan,  Rres.  Frt.  Tropd.^ 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  48  Racine,  Wls. 


LOOK!  JANUARY 

Live  deliver.v  guaranteo<l.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Rocks.  Reds,  WyiindoUes,  Minorcas,  Aiicoiias, 
Drpiiigtons,  Bi-nliinas,  $12  a  100.  Odds  and  End.s,  $10  a 
100.  Eggs  for  hatcliing,  $7  a  100.  12  yearling  breeders 
and  a  cockerel  for  $18.  Laying  Pullets  $18  a  dozen  ii  mi  a 
cockerel  free  with  eacli  dozen.  Some  in  Canipines$20  for 
the  i:i.  Fine  cockerels,  $2.50  eacli,  5  for  $10.  Host  Brooder 
Stove,  $14.  Catalogue  free.  Stamps  appreciated. 
Nabob  Hatcheries  -  Gambier,  Ohio 


Improved  Parcel 
Post  Egg  Boxes 

New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egs  Cases 
Leg  Bands - Oats  Sprouters 

Catalog  Free  on  It  iiie.tt 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  New  York 


POULTRY 

BOOK  FREE! 


Entitled:‘‘Feeding  .Se.rets  of  Famous  Poultrymsn.” 
Tells"  ‘‘How  to  get  more  eggs  in  winter:”  ‘‘How 
breeders  get  fertile  eggs;”  "How  to  feed  for  bigger 
profits,  for  exhibition,  "etc.  This  book  explains  why 

P»MeatCrisps 

is  the  most  economical  and  best  meat  feed  on  the 
market  and  proves  it  by  testimonial  letters  from  the 
most  successful  poultrymen.  We  guarantee  Meat 
Crisps  to  contain  75  per  cent  Protein.  Wholly  digest¬ 
ible.  No  grease,  no,moi8ture,  no  odor.  Nothing  but 
clean,  sweet  meat.  Now  is  the  time  to  feed  it.  Write 
for  your  free  copy  of  our  book  today.  1 1  con  tains  valu¬ 
able  information  onfeedingforevery  poultry  raiser. 
DARLING  &  COMPANY.  Dept.  27.,  Chicago,  HI. 


Make  Your  Herns  Lay 


Send  for  and  read  our  book  on  feeding  raw  bone.  Rich  In  protein  and  all  other 
egg  elements.  Get  twice  the  eggs,  more  fertile  eggs,  vigorous  chicks,  earlier 
broilers,  heavier  fowls,  bigger  profits. 

LATEST  MODEL 

BONE  CUTTER 

Makes  bone-cutting  simple,  easy,  rapid.  Try  It  and  see.  Open  hopper,  auto- 
matlcfced.  Cutsall  bone  wlthaoherlngmeatand  gristle,  Noverclogs  Don’t 

buy  until  you  try.  Book  free.  F.  W.  MANN  CO..  Boa  1  5,  Milford,  Mass. 


10  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 


No  money 
In  advance 


CORNELL  B] 

Saves  time,  labor  and  chicks. 

The  Cornell  Brooder  Heater 
is  the  greatest  advance  in 
poultry  raising.  Will  burn 
Commercial  gasoline. 

“The  Cornell  Gasoline 
Brooder  is  the  best  yet 
for  the  free  range  poultry  , 
farm.  1  have  raised  95% 
of  all  chicks  hatched 
during  March  and  April 
fortlie  last  three  years.” 

B.  F.  Eliason. 


R  HEATER 

Equal  to  FIVE  Kerosene 
Heaters.  Cares  for  250  chicks. 
Netcls  little  attention.  No 
lamps  to  trim.  No  ashes, 
dirt  or  soot.  Absolutely 
safe.  Perfect  ventilation, 
IleconinieiKh'd  by  New  York 
State  (.’olleKe  of  Agi  ieiilturo. 
Price  eoiiiplete.  yI^II.oO 
linproveil  lyiC. 

Send  for  KKKK  Catalog. 
TREMAN,  KING  &  CO., 

Dept.  602  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

Manufticturers  of 
Poultry  House 
Avvliunccs. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  took  ii  course  from  a  correspondence 
school.  “Accountancy  and  Rusine.ss  Ad¬ 
ministration.”  Now  I  find  I  do  not  have 
time  to  study,  and  I  have  written  to  them 
stating  my  cause  for  wishing  to  discon¬ 
tinue  the  cour.se,  and  that  it  would  be 
money  thrown  away.  I  have  also  offered 
to  i)ay  them  anything  that  is  reasonable 
for  text  books.  I  have  already  sent  them 
.$10.  and  they  have  sent  me  four  text 
books,  but  they  will  not  listen  to  anything 
I  may  say,  and  they  are  demanding  the 
I)ay  for  th"'  full  course.  Do  I  have  to  pay 
for  the  full  course  as  they  demand?  I  am 
a  munition  worker,  and  I  do  not  feel  able 
to  lose  .$511  on  something  I  will  not  use. 
What  can  I  do?  This  school  is  the  Amer¬ 
ican  School  of  ('orrespondence  of  ('hicago. 
They  say  they  have  purchased  these  text 
books  and  are  holding  them,  and  they  will 
be  siuit  regardless  of  what  I  say,  and  that 
I  am  forced  to  pay  according  to  the  con¬ 
tract.  I  think  such  firms,  no  matter  how 
reliable  they  are,  a  nuisance  to  the  public 
when  they  force  the  common  people  in 
just  such  cases  as  this  one.  They  have 
their  plans  all  ready  to  spring  on  anyone 
who  is  not  aware  of  what  is  being  done. 

New  .Jersey.  R.  n- 

The  above  letter  is  a  sample  of  many 
cases  reported  to  us  where  people  have 
signed  for  correspondence  courses  and 
then  for  one  rea.son  or  another  desire  to 
discontinue  and  be  relieved  from  the  con¬ 
tract.  It  is  the  universal  practice  of  cor¬ 
respondence  schools  to  hold  the  student 
strictly  to  the  terms  of  the  contract  and 
compel  him  to  pay  the  full  amount  speci- 
f.ed  whether  he  is  in  position  to  continue 
the  course  or  not.  We  have  fre(ipently 
called  attention  to  this  feature  of  the  cor¬ 
respondence  school  courses,  and  we  want 
our  people  to  understand  that  when  they 
s'-gn  for  a  correspondence  school  course 
they  will  be  obliged  to  make  settlement 
for  the  full  amount  specified  in  the  agree¬ 
ment.  i)rovided  the  student  has  any  prop¬ 
erty  or  financial  responsibility.  The  cor¬ 
respondence  schools  are  perhaps  within 
their  legal  rights  in  foi'cing*-  settlement, 
and  we  trust  that  none  of  our  people  will 
sign  contracts  with  any  of  these  house's  in 
the  future  under  any  misapprehension. 
Those  who  will  take  our  advice  will  sign 
no  contracts  with  correspondence  school 
houses  at  all. 


I  noticed  several  articles  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  persons  who  were  disappointed 
by  the  Peerless  Co.,  of  Cincinnati.  O.,  on 
their  so-called  kerosene  iron.  A  couple 
of  months  ago  we  sent  $4  for  one  of  them. 
Just  the  day. after  we  saw  an  article  in 
The  R.  N.Y.  warning  the  readers  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them,  but,  of  course, 
it  was  then  too  late.  Our  experience  has 
been  the  same  as  that  of  others,  i.  e.,  that 
it  is  no  earthly  good,  as  it  almost  suffo¬ 
cates  one.  I  am  writing  you  to  know  if 
you  could  do  anything  for  us  in  the  way  of 
getting  back  our  money.  Would  be  very 
grateful  if  you  could.  E.  R.  G. 

Virginia. 

The  evidence  multiplies  that  the  self¬ 
heating  irons  sold  by  the  Peerless  Co.  do 
not  give  satisfaction  and  they  are  not  as 
represented  by  the  Peerless  Co.  It  is  our 
desire  that  the  experience  of  those  who 
have  purchased  this  iron  shall  come  to 
the  attention  of  all  who  may  be  consider¬ 
ing  such  a  purchase. 


For  more  than  30  years  I  have  shipped 
the  greater  part  of  my  products,  butter, 
eggs  and  poultry,  directly  to  family  con¬ 
sumers,  using  the  express  companies  as 
carriers.  For  many  years  the  express 
service  was  prompt  to  deliver,  and  I  ex¬ 
perienced  very  little  loss  from  breakage. 
Of  late,  especially  during  the  past  year, 
I  received  continual  complaints  of  delays 
and  breakage  of  eggs.  I  have  lost  many 
of  my  best  customers,  because  they  be¬ 
came  unwilling  to  endure  the  annoyance 
and  loss  further.  If  you  can  give  this 
matter  such  publicity  that  better  service 
can  be  secured,  through  better  laws  or 
otherwise,  you  Avill  be  giving  the  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers  very  valuable  as¬ 
sistance.  j.  T.  M. 

New  York. 

Many  of  our  readers  come  to  us  with 
the  same  statement,  that  during  the  past 
year  egg  breakage  has  been  more  severe 
than  in  the  five  years  previous.  Many 
shippers  lose  their  customers  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  cannot  stand  these  small 
loses.  This  record  is  along  the  same  line 
as  the  report  published  last  Summer  from 
a  Maryland  subscriber  who  was  practi¬ 
cally  put  out  of  business  by  the  con¬ 
tinued  loss.  The  service  of  the  express 
companies  does  not  improve  along  this 
line.  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  file 
claims  for  the  losses.  Consignees  can 
assist  by  making  notation  on  the  delivery 
receipt  of  the  damage,  or  immediately  ad- 
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vising  the  express  company  by  ’phone  and 
giving  them  an  opportunity  to  verify  the 
loss. 

R.  P.  Ellis.  Tenafly,  N.  ,T.,  and  .3210 
Broadway.  New  York,  still  owes  shippers 
for  eggs  sent  him.  Our  people  will  not 
want  to  send  goo<ls  to  a  party  with  such 
a  record. 

I  received  a  gentle  reminder  of  my 
subscription  expiring  with  the  last  issue 
of  this  month.  But  my  subscription  has 
never  expired  since  a  friend  of  mine  sent 
me  a  10c.  trial  subscription  about  .seven 
years  ago,  nor  do  I  expect  it  to  expire,  as 
I  watch  it  like  I  do  my  bank  account,  as 
it  seems  to  me  they  are  working  together 
one  helping  the  other.  I  am  inclosing 
three  dollars,  part  of  that  last  had  bill 
you  collected  for  me.  and  you  can  count 
me  with  the  earnest  watchers  that  are 
watching  you  uppercut  those  crooks.  I 
have  been  waiting  to  send  this,  as  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  another  claim  for  you  to 
collect,  but  when  I  told  the  parties  my 
next  move  w’as  to  put  it  in  j-our  hands, 
they  settled  at  once.  When  the  sub- 
.scribers  to  farm  pai)ers  fully  realize  the 
strength  your  paper  has  in  that  line  you 
will  have  to  double  the  space  on  the 
Publi.sher's  Desk.  D.  8.  II. 

New  Jersey. 

We  are  ready  to  increase  the  space 
given  to  Publisher’s  Desk  whenever  we 
doing  so  Ave  can  increase  its  efficiency  to 
our  subscribers  and  the  farming  public 
generally.  Whatever  influence  or  power 
The  K.  N.-Y.  may  have  is  always  at  the 
command  of  our  readers  in  any  just  or 
righteous  cause. 

In  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  James¬ 
town  Commission  Co.,  .Jamestown,  N.  Y., 
Avill  say  that  we  sued  them  in  justice 
court  and  beat  them.  They  appealed  from 
it  and  Ave  beat  them  again,  then  they  set¬ 
tled  it,  so  you  can  see  hoAV  just  the  claim 
Avas.  As  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  Avell  read  I 
Avould  like  as  many  people  as  possible 
AV’arned.  We  thank  you  for  the  interest 
you  have  taken  in  this  matter,  j.  c.  T, 

NeAV  York. 

This  refers  to  a  claim  of  $9.90  cover¬ 
ing  a  cherry  shipment  to  the  Jamestown 
Commission  Company  in  1914.  We  were 
unable  to  make  any  impression  on  these 
people  and  the  subscriber  brought  suit, 
Avith  the  above  result.  We  think  our 
other  readers  are  entitled  to  the  history. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  bring  suit  in  order  to 
get  payment  for  a  just  claim,  it  is  Aviser 
to  scud  to  houses  that  have  more  consid¬ 
eration  for  a  shipper’s  inghts. 


&imm 

GARDEN  TOOLS  ‘ 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  questions: 

How  can  I  have  a  good  garden  with 
least  expense?  How  can  the  wife 
have  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  for 
the  home  table  with  least  labor? 

IRON  AGE 

solves  the  garden  labor  problem. 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools — 
stored  in  small  space.  Sows,  cov¬ 
ers,  cultivates,  weeds,  ridges, 
etc.,better  than  old-time  tools. 
A  woman,  boy  or  girl  can 
push  it  and  do  a  day^s  hand¬ 
work  in  60 
minutes.  88 
combina¬ 
tions.  $3.26 
to  $15.00. 
Write  for 
booklet. 

Bateman  M’f ’gCo.,  Box  2C .  ,Grenloch,  N. J. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  yoa 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE 

Prom  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  .by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you,  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  mo.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

O.W.  Inaersoll.  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 


It  Pays  to  Buy  Good 


ROOFING 

and  especially  when  you  can  get  a 
superior  article  at  a  saving  of  60c  to 
Too  per  roll.  For  *0  years 

SUNSET 
ROOFING 

has  stood  at  the  top  of  the  quality 
list,  giving  its  users  long  service  and 
thorough  satisfaction.  At  our  price 
you  can  buy  heavy,  long-lived  3-p)y  at 
the  usual  priceof  1-pIy — increasedser- 
vice  that  equals  a  big  saving  in  price. 
SEND  FOR  SUNSET  SAMPLES 
l-ply,  S1.2S  2-ply,  $1.80 
Don’t  Yoa  Want  Our  BUILDING  MATERIAL  CATALOG 
Everything  to  build  a  house,  from  sills  to  ridsepole 
Standardised  eoods  at  wholesala  prices.  Write  now. 

WEBBER  LUMBER  AND  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
85  Thompson  Street  Fitchburg.  Maes. 


Your  eyes  don’t  tire  so 
easily  when  you  use 

Tbe  Lamp 

Its  steady,  generous 
light  makes  reading 
more  enjoyable. 

For  best  results  use  Socony 
Kerosene,  the  cleanest,  clear¬ 
est-burning  fuel. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  of  N.Y. 
56  New  Street,  New  York 
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Saw-Wood  Now 


This  saw  outfit  com-  ^ 


if.' 


lete  with  6  to  8 
P.  Engine  Only 


You  can  get  the  wonderful  IIE.WI  DUTl  engine  now  at 
lower  prices  than  ever  before.  Owing  to  our  special  offer 
you  can  buy  a  HlCAVl-DUTI  engine  at  a  lower  price  than 
you  have  to  pay  for  cheaply  built,  cho^ly  gotten  up  engines. 

This  remarkable  offer  is  made  to  readers  or  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
to  introduce  these  engines  into  each  and  every  locality.  An  engine 
will  do  more  talking  for  us  and  more  advertising  for  us  than  we  can  do  any 
other  way  When  you  see  our  catalog  and  learn  how  this  engine  is  made; 
learn  bow  simple  it  is,  when  you  see  how  durable  it  is.  you  will  wonder  how 
we  are  able  to  make  the  remarkably  low  price,  and  the  answer  is  to  introduce 
it— to  advertise  it.  Whore  one  is  sold,  hundreds  follow  We  will  make  our 
profit  on  the  engines  that  follow.  You  are  the  lucky  man  to  get  the  beneOt  of  this 
If  you  act  quickly.  Do  nut  delay.  Write  for  our  catalog  and  lull  information  today 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GAS  AND  GASOLINE  ENGINE  COMPANY.  202~Fu»on  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


4tol6  H.P.  $QO00 

Engine  only 

Other  SIzee. 
Equelly  Low  Prices 


PURE  UNLEACHED  HARDWOOD  ASHES 

The  Best  Potash Fet  tilizei'.  The  JOYNT  BRAND 
the  best  by  tost.  “They  solve  the  Fertilizer  Prob¬ 
lem."  Protect  yourself  by  purehasiiig  from  a  re¬ 
liable  shipper.  Uorrespoiuleuce  invited.  Address 

JOHN  J()YNT  -  Lucknow,  Out. 

References:  Dunn‘s& Bradstreet'a  Ag'cy  orBk  of  Hamilton.  Ont. 


Genesee  Valley  Farms 

Location  Livingston  Co.  The  Garden  of  Western 
New  York  Large  and  small .  arms  and  Country  Es¬ 
tate.  See  Booklet.  JllMES  S.  CRONSE,  Caledonia,  N.  V. 


POLLO 

GaDvanized  Roofing 

Best  protection  obtainable  from  fire,  lightning,  and  storms.  Made  from 
known  Apollo-Keystone  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets. 

These  sheets  are  the  highest  quality  and  most  durable  Galvanized  Sheets  manufac- 
tured,  and  are  unexcelled  for  Culverts,  Silos^  Tanks,  Roofing,  Etc.  Sold  by  weight 

"  ....  .  demark.  Owners 

ent  upon  request. 

Pittsbureh.  Pa- 


MY  TRIAL  PLANS-CASH  QR  TIME  SELLING 
PLANS--dANK  BONT)— GU  ARANTEE! 


WJ|iatJR/loj^e_CoiHd 

SANITARY  SEPARATORS 

Have  taken  the  field  by  storm.  The 
new  Galloway  Sanitary  Separator  is 
the  highest  qnality  separator  possible  to  build. 
SimpU.iciantine  design,  only  two  abafts  f-i  the  whole 

-  gearing.  Bowl  easily  wasbed. 

All  working  parU  run  in  oil 
spray.  Easy  to  operate .  A 
perfect  skimmer. 

SAVE  MONEY 

You  can  save  even  ball 
because  we  build  these  perfect  eep- 
arators  in  our  own  factories  here  m  Water- 
loo  with  the  highest  .ekilled  .labor  Md  lowest 
nosaibls  cost  for  fine  matoriale  and  sell  them 
direct  from  factory  to  farm  at  one  small  proBt. 

BUILTIN  OURFACTORIES 

Our  basloeaa  based  on  enormous  volume.  Our 
aeparator  factory  working  night  and  day. 
Guaranteed  for  ten  years  Compara  and  teat 
it  beside  any  separator  built.  Higher 
priced  maebinea  will  not  run  easieCg  nor  skim 
closer,  cannot  be  more  perfectly  sanitary. 
Ask  for  my  1917  free  catalog. 

If  Interested  !n  cream  separators  kindly 
mention  samu  in  writing. 

D.99 


Convince  You? 


MASTERPIECE  ENGINES 

are  powerful,  durable^  reliable.  Well 
made  throughout.  Designed  by  ex* 
perts.  Constructed  by  m  a  s  te  r  engine 
builders  to  our  own  factories.  Built  for  long  hard, 
continuous  heavy  duty  service.  Use  any  fuel-  De¬ 
velop  way  ^ove  rated  horse  power.  Easy  to  etart 
in  cold  weatner>'no  cranking.  Heavy  weight,  large 
bore,  long  atroke.  wide  bearings,  low  speed. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  I 

From  1  3-4  to  16  b.  p.  portable,  stationary,  saw  rigs, 
pumping  outfits.  Shipped  from  St.  Paul.  Council  Blusa. 
Iowa,  Kansas  City.  Coii 
Waterloo. 

CASH  OR  TIME 

Don’tbnyan  englos  of 
a  n  y  m  a  k  e  or  kind  until 

}*oa  have  seen  my  new 
ow  1917  prices  and 
read  my  free  book. 

It  tells  you  the  truth 
about  engines  of  all 
kinds.  If  Interested  ^ 
mention  engines  on  a  post¬ 
al  and  1*11  send  you  this  great 
book  by  return  mall.  Our  en¬ 
gines  not  overrated. 


OVER  100,000  REARONS  WHY  YOU  SHOULD  BUY  YHIS  SPREADER  I 

i 


l^ery  reaMn  la  a  user.  Sava  $25  to  $60  over  prices  nsoally  paid 
for  old  style  spreaders  and  gat  a  gen- 
uine  Galloway— the  best  spreader 
built.  Two  boraea  handle  It  any¬ 
where.  Cohered  by  eleven  ex¬ 
clusive  Galloway  spreader  pat¬ 
ents.  Thirty  days'  actual  netd 
trial.  Return  within  12  months  If 
not  perfectly  aatisfactory.  We 
will  pay  freight  both  waya  and 
refund  your  money.  You  are  to 
be  tbo  judge! 

MY  NEW  1017  No.  8  LOW 
DOWN  SPREADER 

--only  42  In.  high  at  center.  Easy  to 
load.  New  1917  wide  spreading  V-rake 
worth  $16  extra  on  any  spreader.  Invincible,  irresistible 
patent^  roller  feed  an  exclusive  Galloway  feature--tbe  se¬ 


cret  of  (ts  light  draft— worth  $26  ex¬ 
tra.  Patented  automatie  stop,  uniform 
clean-out  push-board  worth  $10  ex¬ 
tra.  All  these  exclusive  Galloway 
features  cost  you  nothing  extra. 
Manufactured  in  our  own  factories. 
Sold  direct  from  factory  to  farm. 

GROW  BIGGER  CROPS 
^prices  ARE  HIGHt 
'  Make  use  now  of  every  avail¬ 
able  load  of  manure!  Proper¬ 
ly  spread  it  means  more 
money  added  to  your  bank 
account  next  fall.  Ask  for 
my  1917  free  book  today.  A  postol 
will  bring  it  to  you  by  return  mail. 
When,  writing  be  sure  and  mention 
article  you  are  mterested  In. 


THE  WM.  GALLOWAY  CO.,  Farm  Implement  Manufacturing  Speciallsti,  Box  277  Watorloo,  Iowa 
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dressed 
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pigs 
pigs 
pigs 
pigs 
pigs 
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0  1  • 

•>  livers  . 

1  liver  . 

2  livers  . 

2  lioads  for  . 

1  liver  and  head  for.  .  .  . 

.  .  .50 

1  box  pig  livers  for  .... 

1  liver  . 

no  Ihs.  beef  . 

APPLES. 

3  bbls . 

.  .$4  ’’5 

1  hbl . 

.  .  4  00 

.36  bbls . 

.  .  3  75 

124  bbls . 

. .  3  50 

2  bbls . 

30  bbls . 

11  bbls . 

.  .  2.87: 

4  bbls . 

..  2.37: 

77  bbls . 

.57  bbls . 

.  .  2.50 

22  bbls . 

. 

.  .  2.75 

4  bbls . 

32  bbls . 

.  .  00 

4  bbls . 

15  boxes  . 

..  1.40 

Skim-milk  and  “  Bob”  Veal  Laws 
(Continued  from  page  20) 
of  milk  a  day  to  make  .a  good  veal  c; 
grow  properly.  Thus  we  see  that 
takes  .'>45,000. 0(K)  quarts  of  good  milk 


the  State  each  year  into  legitimate  V€ 
enough  to  supply  the  New  York  mar 
for  over  three  months- 

Sliding  Milk  Standard. — Why  h 
you  made  a  sliding  standard  for  p 
milk?  In  one  breath  you  say  that  n 
containing  3  per  cent,  of  butter  fat  n 
be  considered  pure  milk,  and  in  the  n 
breath  .von  say  it  may  not.  If  one  n 
happens  to  have  a  cow  that  gives  .3 
cent,  milk  he  may  sell  it  as  pure  milk  i 
retain  his  standing  in  the  communit.v 
an  honest  man.  If  his  neighbor  happ' 
to  have  a  cow  that  gives  4  per  cent,  n 
and  offers  for  sale  milk  of  the  same  ri 
ness  the  other  man  sells,  he  is  hauled 
court  and  the  finger  of  scorn  pointed 
him  as  a  criminal.  In  actual  pract 
either  man’s  cow  does  not  give 
grade  of  milk  during  the  whole 
may  be  all  right  one  month,  and 
six  months  he  is  a  criminal  unwittingl 
he  trusts  to  his  cow  as  Cod  made  her. 
do  not  claim  that 
man-made  standard 
essarily  a  fool  law. 
easier  of  enforcement 
standard.  I  do  claim,  however,  that  it 
foolish  and  unjust  to  have  both  on  t 
statute  books  of  the  .State  at  once.  Un 
you  are  ready  to  require  milk  to  be  .sc 
on  a  guaranteed  analysis  as  feeding  stu 
for  cattle  and  fertilizers  are  now  reciuir 
to  be  sold,  you  should  wipe  out  the  clan 
which  says  that  “all  milk  shall  be  deem 
adulterated  milk  from  which  any  part 
the  cream  has  been  removed.”  So  long 
a  man  keeps  his  milk  above  the  leg 
standard  what  difference  does  it  make 
the  buyer  whether  he  reaches  the  desir 
goal  by  breeding  and  selecting  his  cows 
by  using  a  skimmer?  Custom  seems 
have  decreed  that  producers  must  s( 
milk  on  a  butter-fat  basis.  What  is  tl 
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the.  law  creating 
for  pure  milk  is  nc 
It  is  undoubted 
than  the  God-mai 
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KUTTER. 


..$0.39 
.  .SSVa 
.37 
.38 


milk  bought  on  a  butter-fat  basis  mu 
also  be  resold  on  a  guaranteed  basis  ar 
a  sliding  scale  of  prices?  o.  w.  mapes. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

rabbits  . $0.23 

rabbits  . 20 

rabbits  . 22 

rabbits,  pair . .  .  ..  1.50 

ginseng  .  3.25 

maple  syrup  .  1.25 

maple  syrup  .  1.25 

honey,  deteriorated, . 10 

cranberries  .  6.75 

cranberries  .  6.50 

cranberries  .  6.2.5 
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DRESSED  MEATS. 

calves  . $0.21 

calves  . 19 

calves  . 191^ 

calves  . 181^ 

calves  .  ;i8 

.171/2 


calves 


calves  . 17 


calves 


calves  . 13 
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Much  tobacco  is  grown  in  this  vicinity, 
the  bulk  of  it  sold  at  5  to  15c,  some  sold 
at  16  to  18e.  Tobacco  is  one  of  our 
cattle,  good  to  choice, 
$8.o0  to  $9.50,  probably  going  higher  ] 
fat  heifers  8c;  calves  12c,  live  weight 
Ilogs,  dressed,  13c;  milch  cows  $75  to 
$100.  Milk  8c  per  qt.  retail;  4i/>c 
wholesale.  Wheat  $1.50;  hay  $18  per 
ton ;  straw  $10.  Some  of  our  in-oducts 
we  take  to  the  Lancaster  market.s,  where 
\ve  .sell  at  the  following  prices:  liutter 
45c:  eggs  48c;  chickens,  di-essed,  7.5c 
to  $1.15;  ducks  $1;  geese,  live,  .$2.25; 
turkeys,  live.  30c;  dressed  40c  Ih. 
Lard  17  to  18c  by  the  50-lb  can.  20c  re¬ 
tail ;  potatoes  $1.40  to  $1.50.  Meat  is 
retailed  by  the  butchers  at  the  following 
prices  :  P.eefsteak,  round,  22  to  24c ;  chuck 
ISc;  sirloin  .steak  .30c;  roa.sts  25c;  .  boiling 
meat  20c ;  ham,  whole,  2oc ;  bacon  32c ; 
sausage  22c;  pudding  18c;  pork  chops 
20c;  roasting  pork  22c.  Mill  feeds  are 
as  follows  by  the  ton.  Hran  .$.32  to 
middlings  $.35  to  .$.37;  white 
middlings  $40  to  .$42 ;  sucrene 
.$.33;  hominy  .$41  to  .$43;  gluten 

I^ancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

ALFALFA  FOR  SALE 

We  can  fill  all  orders  for  first  cutting  alfalfa,  the 
best  and  cheapest  milk  producer;  also  mixed  tiin- 
othy  and  alfalfa,  the  ejioicest  hoi.se  feed  known.  All 

^  ¥  4)nondaga  Alfalfa  tirowers  Asso. 
elation,  Inc.,  322  Baslable  Block,  Syracuse,  N,  Y. 


•$31  to 
$38  to 

F.  D. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  re<ieived  recent¬ 
ly.  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each  other’s  wants. 
If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  it 
known  here.  This  Rate  will  be  .5  Cents  a  word,  pay¬ 
able  in  advance.  The  name  and  address  must  be 
counted  as  part  of  the  advertisement.  No  display 
t.vpe  used,  and  only  Farm  I’roducts.  Help  and  Posi¬ 
tions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscrihers  only.  Deal¬ 
ers,  jol)i)ers  and  general  manufacturers’  announce¬ 
ments  not  admitted  here.  Poultry.  Eggs  and  other 
live  stock  advertisements  will  go  under  proper  head¬ 
ings  on  other  pages.  Seed  and  Nur.sery  advertisements 
will  not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week's  issue. 


I  HAVE  SPENT  5  years  and  some  money  learn¬ 
ing  how  fo  farm  and  raise  poultry.  If  you 
have  the  plant  1  have  the  ability  and  experience 
to  produce  divid’emis.  Would  prefer  a  eommer- 
eial  place  on  shares,  Init  will  consider  any  prop¬ 
osition  that  is»big  onough.  NO.  1749,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AV.VNTEI) — Dairyman.  tirst-cla.ss  huttermaker, 

to  care  for  eight  Guernseys  and  helj)  on  plaoe; 
state  wages,  married  or  single  in  first  letter. 
SUPT.,  4(:i  South  Broad'wav,  Tarrvtown,  N.  Y. 


TWO  YOT’NG  MEN  would  like  to  rent  farm  of 
about  40  acres  for  term  of  vears,  with  option 
of  inlying.  S.X.MUEL  TODER,  71  Morgan  St., 
Rrooklyn,  N.  Y. 


W.\NTED — Selected  black  walnut  meat;  state 
quantity:  send  sample:  quote  price.  JOHN 
H.  DOCK.MAN  &  SON,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  S.M.E — No.  17  DeLaval  Cream  Separator, 
Four  Unit  Sharpies  Milking  Machines.  Cream 
Vat.  Churn.  Cream  Ripening  Vat,  shafting,  pul¬ 
ley  and  belting.  All  In  first  class  working  or¬ 
der:  going  out  of  the  butter  business.  Make  us 
/  an  offer:  cost  ¥1.000.  JUSTAMERE  FARM, 

'J  .Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 

FOR  SALE — Prairie  State  Sand  Tray  Incubators, 
No.  2.  fine  condition.  ¥15  each:  also  No.  11 
Mann  bone  cutter,  practlcall.v  new,  and  No.  5 
“Clo.se-to-Nature”  oat  sprouter.  ME.VDOW 

FARM,  Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SAIvE  or  exchange  oultivatod  horse  radish 
roots.  t:EO.  F.  IVELSH.  Rayland.  Ohio. 

FOR  S.\LE — Steam  traction  engine  and  grain 
separator,  Geiser  make,  engine  1(!  horse-power, 
cab  and  tank  wagon:  .separator,  self-feeder, 
swivel  stacker,  bagger  and  weigher.  No.  5, 
2TX.39:  cost  ¥1.850;  will  take  ¥1.0O0:  guaranteed 
f  A  1  shape.  D.  A.  SASLOIV,  Morristown.  New 
.Tersev. 
t 

„  IVANTED — .\  Candee  Incubator,  about  1,200  egg 

in  good  condition;  also  African  geese.  KARL 

11  -Mc.MURRAY.  Broadalbin.  N.  Y. 

;  FOR  SALE — My  Hay  Baler.  John  Deere-Daine- 
(•  18  inch  X  22  inch;  almost  new;  guaranteed 

good  condition.  Price  .¥325  cash  F.  O.  B.  IVest 
Brookfield.  Mass.  F'R.VNK  A.  .MORSE,  IVest 
Brookfield,  Mass. 

e  . 

0  FOR  SALE — Hall  Mammoth  Incubator,  2,40  egg 
capacity,  in  perfect  condition.  Price  ¥150. 
k  E.  L.  LANE,  Trumausburg,  N.  Y. 

TM’O  WOMEN  or  mother  and  daughter  for 
general  housework  on  farm.  State  ages,  ex¬ 
perience  and  wages  desired.  MRS.  S.  U. 

1  HEIST,  Center  Square,  Ta. 

‘  AV-INTED — Housekeeper,  apply  to  GILBERT 

1  FARM  SCHOOL,  Georgetown,  Conn. 

S  M’ANTED — Y'oung  man  who  is  willing  to  work 
g  and  wants  to  learn  the  bee  business,  as  helper 

with  bees  and  ponltr.v,  1917.  Address  E.  L. 
i  L.\NE,  Trumausburg,  N.  Y. 

FARM  MANAGER  with  experience,  energy  and 
•J  ability  open  for  engagement:  thoroughly  ex¬ 

perienced  in  all  branches  of  modern  farming,  in- 
t  eluding  all  stock,  crops  and  orchard  work ;  qual- 
ified  to  handle  any  farming  proposition.  NO. 

^  1743,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

“  'W.VNTED — Foreman  with  first-class  record,  ex- 
:  pcrienccd  in  orchard  work,  and  familiar  with 

3  horses,  farm  machinery,  etc,,  for  large  fruit 
farm  near  Philadelphia.  IVife  must  be  tlior- 
r  oughly  competent  cook  and  housekeeper.  In  re- 
|.  Iilyiug  give  full  particulars.  This  iiosltion  will 

L  he  as  big  as  a  man  can  build  it.  PENINSULAR, 

No.  1744,  care  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York 
‘  City. 

ASSISTANT  GUERNSEY  Herdsiiiun  wanted  in 
one  of  the  greatest  herds  in  the  world.  Must 
»  he  (pialified  hy  years  of  experience,  have  a  good 
record  of  proven  ability,  strong,  active,  quick  to 
suggest  and  correct  irregularities.  In  reply 
state  full  particulars  W,Itb  wages  required. 
ANNA  DEAN  FARM,  Barberton.  Ohio. 

IV.VNTED  HERD.SMAN — Energetic,  experienced 
herdsman  of  good  habits  who  knows  bis  busi¬ 
ness  thoroughly,  with  full  knowledge  of  feeding 
and  care  of  purebred  herd;  R.  work  and  calf 

raising,  and  who  will  appreciate  good  position. 
State  experience,  nationality,  age.  whether  mar¬ 
ried  or  single  and  wages  required.  Address  NO. 
1732,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GAItDEXER  AVANTED,  March  15th,  married 
man  without  family,  to  care  for  truck  gar¬ 
den,  roads,  lawns,  shrubs  and  trees.  Must  lie 
sober,  honest,  energetic.  House  and  privileges, 
permanent.  Apply  by  letter  stating  age,  iia- 
tionalit.v.  wages  required  and  references.  Ad-  ] 
dress  NO.  1740,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 

FARMER  W’ANTED — March  15th,  ®n  experi¬ 
enced,  .sober,  honest,  energetic  man  as  farm 
manager,  who  understands  and  can  operate  all  i 
kinds  of  farm  machinery  and  gas  engines.  Must  | 
he  good  dairyman.  Gooif  house  supplied.  Apply 
hy  letter,  stating  age,  nationalit,,  family,  i 
wages  required  and  references.  Address  NO. 
1741,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker.  j 

HERDSMAN  wants  position;  .\merican;  single; 

good  dry  hand  milker.  Can  oiierate  a  Hlnninii  i 
milker,  balance  rations.  Prefer  Jerseys.  EARL 
-I-  W.  SLSCO,  Middletown  Springs,  Vermont.  f 

— 'Orchardlst,  married,  for  six  thousand  r 
young  peach  trees,  at  Hancock,  Md.  Must  \ 
have  experience  and  recommendations.  Right 
man  can  acquire  Interest  without  investing  Ad-  q 
dre.ss  EDDYSTONE  ORCHARD,  Hancock,  Md. 

I'-'XPEUIENCED  EAHMEK-GAKDEXi'jR  open  for  I 
engaA^ement  February  1st.  I‘racti<’al  and 

scientific  knowledge  in  fruit  and  vegetable  grow-  i 
ing,  in  raising  of  poultry  by  incubators  and 
bnxiders,  live  stock  and  general  farming;  nn-  p 
ilerstands  flowers,  shrubs  and  the  jiroper  care  of  i 
married,  small  family;  age  35.  s 
NO.  1(40,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  ^ 

WANTED--Farm  helper;  one  who  understands  F 
poultry  thoroughly;  steady  Job  good  man.  NO. 
1(48,  care  Itural  New-Yorker.  n 

'WO  RELIARI.E  MEN  who  understand  all 
about  pigs.  Al.so  a  good  fanner  wanted  •  NO. 
747,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

i’ANTED — Married  man  on  dairy  farm,  .fdO  to 
start.  7-room  house,  milk  and  wood.  EUGENE 
:.  JAGOItS,  Unionvillo,  Conn. 

iUCNTED.  .Tan.  l.T,  position  by  young  inarrit'd 
ponltryman.  Can  )mt  your  plant  on  a  paving 
asis.  Not  iiarticnlar  as  to  location.  A  1  refer- 
iices.  NO.  IVd."),  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


>'A.\1EI) — Single  man  as  general  f.arin  hand’; 
al.so  one  as  milker,  on  Long  Island  farm.  K.x- 
erienced  men  only.  Wages  .^.K)  and  board. 
OX  271,  St.  James,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 


DULTUYMAN  wislies  ,a  position  on  poultry 
farm;  married,  2  eliildrcn.  .TOUN  SEAM.\N, 
re  of  Ramapo  I'oultry  Fruit  Farm.  Siiring 
Valley,  N.  Y. 


lOLSTEIN  IIERDS.MAN  WANTED^A  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  ellicient  herdsnian  fo  care 
jr  a  new  founiiation  herd  of  liftv  fancy  IIol- 
tein-Friesians.  Must  be  qualified  Iiy  ‘strong 
:‘conl  of  proven  aliility.  Also  reiiuire  several 
ssistants.  In  reply  state  full  particulars  with 
•ages  required.  ANNA  DEAN  FARM,  Rarlier- 
in,  Ohio. 


I'.VNTEO — .Toll  on  commercial  poultry  or  truck 
farm  li.v  graduate  (in  1015)  of  2-ve'ar  agricul- 
ire  course  at  .New  York  State  Sch'ool.  Experi- 
iiced  in  most  pliases  of  farm  work.  Good’ 
orker.  NO.  1742,  care  Rural  New-Y-orker. 


OR  SALE — Good  farm  of  45  acres  suitalilc  for 
dairying  or  poultry.  .\I1  new  buildings  on 
u-in.  Near  beautiful  village,  state  road  and 
lilroad.  I’rlce  .¥2,200.  E.  R.  SMITH,  Williams- 
iwii,  N.  Y. 


[ONTGOMERY  COUNTY  dair.v  farm  at  a  bar¬ 
gain,  .¥900  required:  lialance  on  long  time; 
asy  payments;  two  hundred  acres,  ¥19. .50  per 
ere;  ample  buildings.  Address  W.  J.  CROSS, 


CRE  Alfalfa  Farm  for  sale.  Central  New 
York:  well  located;  good  buildings,  ¥8,000. 
.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Stockbrldge.  N.  Y. 

OR  SALE — Elmedge  Stock  Farm;  one  of  the 
best  farms  in  Eastern  New  York;  150  acres,  10 
cres  timber;  ideal  location.  Milk  sold  at  door; 
dephone,  R.  F.  1).:  two  houses;  plenty  of  out- 
uildings  in  best  of  condition;  famous  for  hay 
nd  grain.  ARTHUR  SMITH,  Waterford,  N.  Y. 

OR  SALE — 37  acres  fruit  and  truck  farm  in 
Ontario  fruit  belt:  near  village,  trolley  and 
ilroad;  ¥4,000;  fully  equippetl;  easy  terms. 

H.  WATSON,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


CRE  FARM,  seven-room  house,  running 
spring  water,  near  village,  school,  post  ollice, 
R.  station,  ¥1,.500;  half  cash.  RARTKE 
skill,  N.  Y. 


S.\LE — 30-acre  grape  farm;  fruit  of  all 
kinds:  near  town,  schools  and  churches. 
.  1).  HAGLE,  Ripley,  N.  Y. 

:X  I'ARMS  FOR  SALE,  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  fruit,  dairy  and  truck.  HARRY  VAHj, 
Owner,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


■tALE — Small  farm  tract.  4  acres  or  less  at 
¥3.50  per  acre.  City  water  supply  available  to 
parts,  tapped  at  city  rates  for  as  many 
ses  as  desired.  Soutli  slope,  town  and  Read- 
main  line  station  less  than  one-half  mile. 
THUR  J.  WHITE,  Hopewell,  N.  J. 


70-ACRE  FARM  in  the  village  of  Candor, 
N.  Y.,  for  sale.  On  macadam  road,  20  miles 
m  Cornell  University.  Suited  to  poultry 
rylng  and  general  crops.  I’rice  .¥4,500.  DR. 


Y  RARN  ami  house  5  rooms,  batli,  laiild- 
ings  new.  strictly  sanitary,  midst  of  5  towns, 
miles  to  New  York  City;  accommodates  32 
vs;  Grade  A  milk,  lie.  (it.  Half  acre  land. 
1  less  than  cost.  ROX  201,  Floral  Dark 
ig  Island,  X.  Y".  ’ 


S.\LE— Orchard,  at  Hancock,  Md.,  one- 
half  mile  from  National  Pike,  81  acres  supe- 
fruit  land,  fifty-five  hundred  peacli  trees 
crop  this  year;  quality  was  extraordinary; 
r  fruit:  owner  .sick,  unable  to  work;  real 
ain.  Address  LAWRENCE,  Hancock,  Md. 


NGE  318-acre  dairy  farm  for  small  farm 
LOUIS  RABEN.STINE,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


I  SALE — 55  acres,  20  acres  cultivated,  bai¬ 
lee  timber;  house,  barn,  chicken  house  ,50 
t  trees,  grape  vines,  horse,  wagon,  poultry, 
Bing  implements  Included;  price  ¥2,750.  An- 
OWNER,  FRANKLIN  MILLER,  Skippers, 


HI,  NDRED  ACRES  close  to  Pittsburg- 
n,  fruit,  general  farming,  good  buildings; 
0’'*<-‘k  sale.  Write  for  description. 
l-Ill  HI  HILL,  0034  Ingleside,  Chicago. 


RM  M  AMLD — About  30  acres  with  about  10 
lores  ot  low  meadow  with  running  brooks  and 
ids.  at  the  southern  shore  of  New  Jersey  or 
the  neighborhood  Havre  de  Grace.  .Md.  or 

ith  side  of  Long  Island.  . . 

lodbury,  L.  I. 


HENRY  COOK, 


SALE — 87-acre  farm  4 
iversity,  now  used  for 
HUNGER  FORD,  Ithaca 


miles  from  Cornell 
dairy  and  poultry. 
N.  Y. 


Your  Big 


FUR 


YEAR 


k— .Ship  your  pelts  to  the  HOUSE 
'of  QUICK  RETURNS-the 

MFMXQ  c  liberal  assort. 

for  Free  price  list  and  Ship  to 

BOSSAK.Inc. 

l 4^We8t  28  th  Street,  New  York 


More  Money  on  Furs!. 


«  Make  more  on  your  furs  by  sendingr  them  to  us  '' 
■  Our  prices  are  f^ous  amongst  hunters  and  trappers  all 

^  lut  ‘ho  country.  Wo  were  the  flrst  to  get  out  a  claesifled  prfco 
list  that  lets  yoa  know  exactly  what  to  expect  for  your  furs.  Wa 
make  no  deductions  from  published  prices  on  any  pretext  of  com- 
mission,  transporUtion.  etc.  Liberal  grading.  Prompt  returns.  Will 
■ubmit  offer  and  keep  furs  separately  when  requested.  Write  todav 
and  get  on  our  mailing  list.  Then  yon  will  be  kept  informed  of 
the  market  so  no  one  can  take  advantage  of  you.  We  are  in 
manufacturing  centers  and  have  old  established  outlets.  Our  foreien 
connections  are  still  active.  ^ 

BfiCkflrRrn^i  fin  5®Pt.D3,416N.Dearhom8t.,Chlcago 
UCUnOI  DlUOi  Qb  UUi  Dept.  D3  , 129  W,  29th  8t.,  New  York 
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tubular 


^rianSiMl 


‘^“nfidencein 
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success, 


'•esident 


Wiilp  Ddive^ 

.Ifeu  LiVef . .  _  ' 


No 
High 
Lift¬ 
ing 


of  milk  or 
backache- 
ing  work 
with  this 
SHARPLES 


Here  We  Shown 
YouOur  Exclu-j 
give  Offer  at 

Tremendous 

PWce 

Reductions 
on  All 
Capacities 


P.  M.  SHARPLES 

Highest  Authority  -  35  Years*  Record 

He  made  the  first  cream  separator  in  America.  Has 
sold  over  one  million  Sharpies  Cream  Separators  to 
best  judges  of  separator  values  in  the  world.  Always 
at  one  price.  Never  cut  before.  All  Sharplesowners 
are  harpies  boosters  for  original  Genuine  lubular 
“A.”  Right  principle.’  Highest  quality  and  prestige. 
His  word  is  as  good  as  a  government  bond. 


His  Letter  Here  Tells  Why  He 
Picked  HARRIS  RROS.  CO. 
for  This  Great 

^Public  Service 


■/aV  *if  best 

In  «  r""  ‘^'caning'”"'"™  "»  clean  skin,  ■  °f  all 

5“*S, c  ""“■'•■'“•MiJ 


rosp~ect‘"t^‘'^“®.®,'ve’belie,°',L  “bular  ■»A»°<!'^'®Pose  of  o... 


w, 


Separator  anl^'u  ®^3ncl  barl-  r 

»  ^«dwill 


sharpies  rerpetualr  '  ““ular 


liOWy  Easy* 

to-Turn 

Sharpies 

Crank 

Handle 

Ball-Bearing 
Makes  This 
Extremely 
Easy  to  Turn 


Regular  SHARPLES  Guaran^ 
to  You  Forever  " 


With  each  Genuine  Sharpies  Tubular  “A”  Cream  Separator 
purchased  of  HARRIS  BROS.  CO.  you  get  our  regular  Guaran- 

4ji/i  atramef  of  TTistprisl  or  workmsnship.  Defective  ])3rts  replsced  FREE  of  chsrge  3t  3ny  time.  T  is» 

gf/JitfSI  Gul1,„S  though  35  years  ,o  over  1,000,000  satlefled  ^ners.  _ 

SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  COMPANY. 


Cap.  Lbs.  Regular 
No.  Per  Hour  Price 


Our 

Price 


300 

400 

500 

700 

950 


$32.75 

40.00 

45.00 

52.50 

70.00 


Really  the  Most  Wonderfnl  Opportunity 
of  AU  Cream  Separator  History 

1  On  This  First  and  Only  Tremendous  Cut-in-Prices  Offer,  Thousands  of 
Farmers  and  Dairymen  Will  Now  Quickly  Take  This  Emire  Lot  of 
Original  and  Genuine  SHARPtES  Tubular  “A”  Cream  Separators. 

1  For  Immediate  Delivery.  ACT  AT  ONCE.  Don’t  Risk  the  Disappointment  of  Failing  to  GET  ONE. 
lover  One  Million  SHARPLES  in  Most  Satisfactory  Use. 

Biggest  Money-Making  Owners  Would  Have  No  Other.  YOU,  Too,  Should  Have  a  SHARPLES. 


Honest 
Ratings 
Guar¬ 
anteed 

FRE^ 

Catalogs  Explain.  We  can’t 
tell  all  in  this  limited  space 


ISJOW,  at  last,  positively  the  best  Fixed -Feed 

-f-v  Cream  Separators  in  the  world  —  the  Genuine 
SHARPLES  TUBULAR  "A”— can  be  yours  at 
CUT  prices  for  any  capacity.  Save  $..0  to  $40  on 
the  regular  price  here  if  you  take  our  unqualified 
^  30  days’  FREE  trial  at  once. 

Prove  the  wonderful  greater  value  to  you  of  a  SHARPLES 
or  NO  SALE.  This  30  days’  trial  end  use  won’t  cost  you  a  penny. 
If  not  perfectly  delighted  and  satisfied  we  take  it  back  then  and 
pay  charges  each  way.  Money  back  at  once  without  question. 

Prove  this  by  making  more  money  out  of  yfjur  cream 

for  a  month  FREE  — prove  by  the  extra  dollars  even  a 

month’s  trial  will  put  m  your  pocket  —  what  a  far  better,  most 
satisfactory,  all-round,  lifetime,  duraWe,  time .  saving,  e^  to 
operate  and  keep  clean  Separator  this  genuine  SHARPLES 
TUBULAR  "A”  really  is. 

On  account  of  the  limit  of  our  stock  of  these  Genuine 

Shai^les  Tubular  ‘.’A”  Separators  bur. price*  are  subject  to  quick 
acceptance. 


Now 

Save 

$20 

to 

$40 

acceptance.  ''  ^  •' 

■-Double  Guarantee-HARRIS  RROS.  CO.’S  With  SHARPLES’ -i 

For  S*  yearo  SHABPI.ES’  Gaarantee  Forever  has  Fvo.gd  the  Htehert^o^tlon  lor  Separator  I 
Farmers  and  natrym...  Easy -Time  Payments 

30  Days’  FREE  TRIAL  —  Satisfaction  or  Money  Rack  AT  ONCE 


MOW  DON’T  DELAY  WRITING.  Investigate! 
-LN  GET  ALL  SHARPLES  PHOTO  -  BOOKLETS  and 
color-illustrated  CATALOGS  FREE  from  us  AT  ONCE. 

Probably  your  neighbors  have  THESE  EXACT 
SHARPLfilS  and  you  knew  all  about  this. wonderful  separator  and 
have  wanted  one.  Th-j  is  your  best  chance  to  get  one.^ 

You  can  uerfectly  safely  reserve  or  order  direct  from 

this  page,  if  you  wish.  But  write.  Don’t  think  for  a  moment  of 
buying  ANY  OTHER  separator  now.  _ 

By  our  Free  Trial  (Immediate  Delivery) 
quicker  you  decide  to  keep  and  get  to  using  the  SHARPLES  the 
sooner  you’ll 

— Make  more  cream  profits. 

—Save  more  time  to  do  other  work  or  rest. 

Get  back  in  extra  profits  the  low  prices  you’ll  pay  us  (after 

satij^ed)^  wasted  butter— fat  profits  you  now  waste  if  you  use 
other  separators  or  skim  by  hand.  Get  one  and  prove  theM  facts 
whether  you  own  3  cows  or  60  ^  “O'’®-.  RISK^ 

prove  whether  you  want  and  need  a  SHARPLES  at  OUK  KlbK. 


Facts  Known  to  Over  a  Million  Users— 


Harris 

Bros.  Company 

Dept.  FA  37  Chicago,  111. 

Send  me  at  once  (without  obligation)  all  Photo- 
Booklets.  SHARPLES  Tubular  “A”  Cream  Sep¬ 
arator  Color-Illustrated  Big  Catalog,  Easy  Terms, 

30  Days’  FREE  Trial  Offer,  Double  Guarantees  and 
quote  all  Reduced  Price  Offers— FREE. 

Name. 

Address. 

Town . 


The  Tubular  Bowl  of  the  SHARPLES  is  fotutd  in  no  other 
Separator.  (Broadly  patented  and  exclusively  used  here  only.  It 
has  twice  the  centrifugal  force  of  any  other  bowl  due  to  the  tubu¬ 
lar  shape.  .  , 

There  is  only  ONE  PIECE  to  wash  —  not  the  dirty  labor  .of 
handling  the  “bucket  bowls”  with  their  30  or  40  disks  to  clean  twice 
daily  in  other  separators.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Sharpies 
has  always  been  the  favorite  separator  with  the/«nj2  tvotnen. 

In  fact  if  it  were  not  for  the  SHARPLES  Patents  .the  market 
years  ago  would  have  been  flooded  with  cheap  imitations  of  the 
TUBULAR  Principle!  which  no  one  else  can  offer  you.  \ou  proba¬ 
bly  know  that. 


The  very  long,  narrow  shape  of  the  Tubular  Bowl  accounts  for  it 

beini?  the  c/osesf  slfei»ri«277,eseparator  on  the  market. 

DOUBLE  THESKIMMIn\fORCE  OF  ANY  OTHER  BOWL 
On  Durability —Thousands  of  Tubular  A  SHARPLES  sep¬ 
arators  have  not  cost  one  dollar  for  repairs  m  15  years  service. 

Only  half  as  many  parts  as  other  separators  —  each  part 
DOUBLY  WELL  MADE  —  rigidly  inspected  many  times,  on  work¬ 
manship  and  materials  of  highest  grade. 

Absolutely  Honest  Ratings  of  Capacity  of  every  SHARPLES 
never  will  fool  you  on  price,  per  capacity— or  on  your  skimming 
time  or  on  the  cleanest  skimming  records,  per  capacity— in  the 
world.  Watch  out  for  this.  Write  Direct  to 

Dept.  F  A  37 
CHICAGO 


V  HARRIS  RROTHERS  CO., 

N.  a  large  and  experienced  direct-to-user  concern  as  Harris  Bros.  Co.  Guarantee  Prompt,  Immedia.e  Ueltoer  e  . 

^  _  _  Nv _ t.  B _ _  Au;.. rhiQ 


_ s. 


R.F.D.  No.. 


State. 


Note:  Hundreds  will  order  direct  from  this  page.  The  publishers  of  this 
paper  have  known  us  and  SHARPLES.for  over  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy. 


X. 


(/  milk _ cows) 


TEAR  OUT-MAIL  TO  DAY 
i NOW  BEFORE  TOO  LATE 


i,mnpn.nn..^llllinilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 

Immediate,  Prompt  Deliveries  to  \  on 


Kansas  City.  Mo.,  Fargo,  N.  D..  Harrisburg,  Pa., 


No  matter  where  you  live,  for  SHARPLES  Tubular  “A”  Cream  Sepp- 
rators  on  hand  now — shipped  F.  O.  B.  at  Jr:’ 

St.  Paul.  Minn.,  Dallas.  Tex.,  Saa  Francisco.  Cal..  Omaha.  Neb,.  Portland.  Ore. 


■  Bins 

t  B-IQ!!'' !“n  IISUBK 


January  13,  1917 


Five  Cents  a  Copy 


A  Herd  of  Western  Ayrshires  Enjoying  Life 


$ 


TheJjiglitFottr 

SPassenger  Touring 

665 


f.o. 


h.  Toledo 


A  Complete  Line  of  Automobiles 

All  New  Values 


From  your  point  of  view  this  announce¬ 
ment  is  most  important. 

For  herein  we  set  forth  the  achievement 
toward  which  this  company  has  aimed 
for  the  last  eight  years. 

This  achievement  in  a  word  is  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  our  gigantic  organization  to  a 
point  where  we  could  make  and  market 
a  complete  line  of  automobiles  under 
one  head. 

One  executive  organization, 

— one  factory  management, 

— one  purchasing  unit, 

— one  sales  expense, 

— one  group  of  dealers, 

plan,  produce  and  sell  the  entire  line. 

Buying  power  is  concentrated.  Costs  are 
distributed  over  all  these  cars.  The 
savings  are  tremendous. 

As  a  result  we  are  producing  cars  of 
exceptional  quality — and  marketing 
them  at  unusually  low  prices. 

Every  car  is  built  to  a  rigid  standard  of 
performance,  comfort  and  appearance. 

The  new  Light  Four  at  $6C5  is  a  striking 
example. 


It  has  good  style — built  low  with  har¬ 
monious  and  full  sweeping  body  lines. 
It  is  a  beautiful  car  in  every  sense  of 
the  word. 

The  motor  is  powerful,  quiet  and  of  sturdy 
construction.  The  turning  radius  is 
short.  The  car  has  a  quick  acceleration 
and  is  built  to  tour  safely  and  comfort¬ 
ably  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

And  with  all  these  good  qualities  it  rides 
beautifully.  The  soft  cushions,  the  long 
resilient  cantilever  rear  springs,  the  large 
tires  (31x4)  and  the  proper  balance  in 
construction  absorb  all  types  of  jolts — - 
the  choppy  cobblestone,  the  cuppy  ma¬ 
cadam  and  the  heavy  ruts  and  thank- 
you-ma’ams  of  American  highways. 

Yet  this  is  but  one  of  the  new  Willys- 
Overland  values. 

Never  before  have  the  economies  of  vast 
production  been  available  for  buyers  of 
every  class  of  car. 

And  the  Overland  Policy  of  greater  pro¬ 
duction,  higher  quality,  lower  price  is 
exemplified  in  every  model  and  type. 


Catalogs  on  request.  Please  address  Depi.  892 

The  Willy s-Overland  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Manufacturers  of  Willys-Knight  and  Overland  Automobiles 

“Made  in  U.  C.  A.” 

All  prices f.o.b.  Toledo 


Two  Passenger  Roadster 

Light  Four,  104  in.  wheelbase,  $650 


Four  Seater  Sport  Model 

The  Country  Club,  104  in.  wheelbase,  $750 


Big  Four  Roadster,  112  in.  wheelbase,  $835 
Light  Six  Roadster,  116  in.  wheelbase,  $970 


Big  Four  Touring,  112  in.  wheelbase,  $850 
Light  Six  Touring,  116  in.  wheelbase,  $985 
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College  Training  for  the  Back-tc-the- 
Lander 

What  It  Gives  and  What  It  Lacks 

[We  have  had  many  letters  lately  from  men  who 
want  to  go  “back  to  the  land"  and  ask  whether 
they  shall  take  the  time  to  study  through  a  course  at 
an  agricultural  college.  What  are  the  advantages  or 
disadvantages  of  such  a  course?  The  subject  is  evi¬ 
dently  important  to  many  people,  and  we  have  i)!anned 
for  several  articles  on  it.  The  lirst  one  follows.] 

FFECT.S  OF  TIlAIXINCx.— The  training  now 
given  stndiuit.s  in  agricultxiral  colleges  has  both 
advantages  and  disadvantage.s,  some  of  which  are 
as  follows:  The  college  student  is  trained  to  study 
evei-y  prohlein  in  college  and  in  later  life  in  a 
.scientific  manner.  This  means  that  he  must  be 
thorough,  and  that  before  deciding  any  question  he 
must  find  out  all  the  facts  on  both  sides.  The  habit 
of  jumping  at  conclusions  after  looking  at  only  one 
side  of  a  question  is  dangerous  enough  anywhere,  hut 
is  especially  had  on  the  farm,  whore  the  iirotits  of 
a  .season  or  even  of  future  years  may  depend  on 
the  formation  of  a  correct  judgment  on  some  farm 
problem. 

Wir.VT  THE  COLLECE  TEACHES.— Eecause  of 
the  immense  diversity  of  conditions  in  a  country  as 


l:irg(‘  as  on.rs  it  is  often  impossible  to  give  much 
definite  and  detailed  instruction  to  students  in 
actual  farm  practice.  I’.ut  the  college  can  and  does 
give  the  general  principles  of  good  farm  jiractice, 
leaving  the  student  to  ai)i)ly  them  later  to  the  spe¬ 
cial  conditions  of  his  own  farm.  In  college  one 
meets  the  sons  of  successful  fanners  from  many 
St;'. les  and  from  other  countries.  Naturally  from 
them  the  student  accumulates  a  mass  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  farming  under  many  conditions.  iMost 
of  Elis  will  n('V('r  he  of  direct  us('.  Its  value'  comes 
in  helping  the  stueh'nt’s  judgment  when  his  farm 
lerohlems  must  he  solved.  One  of  the'  most  common 
failings  of  farmers  is  jerejudio'  in  favor  of  any 
method,  crop  or  tend  to  which  tlu'.v  have  become 
accustomed. 

(TIAXGINC  roXDITTOXS.— The  beginner  must 
understand  that  the  methods  in  use  in  any  loc.-ility 
represent  the  expc'rience  of  the  most  succe.ssful 
L'.rmers.  T’he  men  who  stuck  to  anything  else  have 
been  starved  out.  Evei’.v  region  is  now  using  tlie 
n.ethods.  animals  and  crops  best  adai)ted  to  its  cli¬ 
mate,  soil  and  markets.  I'kirming  is  always  chang¬ 
ing  because  of  changes  in  market  demands,  trans- 
]i(!rtation  methods  and  new  inventions.  If  the  col¬ 
lege  tr;iins  the  student  to  study  every  new  condi¬ 


tion  without  i)rejudice  it  will  go  far  to  make  him 
successful.  In  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term 
“scientitic  farming,’’  the  better  ai)i)lication  of  the 
sciences  of  chemistry,  bacteriology,  etc.,  to  farming, 
is  easier  learned  in  colle.ge  than  from  hookxs. 

DISADVANTAGES. — The  investment  of  a  large 
amount  of  money  and  six  or  more  years  of  time  in 
pi’eparatory  school  and  colle.ge  at  a  time  of  life 
when  time  is  valuable  must  he  followed  by  a  large 
increase  in  labor  income  later  or  the  investment  will 
he  unprofitable.  Farm  w'ork  is  skilled  lalxu*  to  a 
degree  which  the  city  man  rarely  understands.  The 
year's  work  is  made  up  of  many  oi)eration.s.  each 
of  which  must  be  learned  .seiiarately.  The  farmer's 
son  who  is  already  a  .skilled  workman  when  he 
leaves  his  old  home  has  a  great  advantage  over  the 
city  man  who  on  taking  up  a  farm  must  largely 
train  himself. 

TIIEOItY  AND  PEAGTIGE.— It  is  unfortunate 
that  most  of  the  scientific  study  of  agriculture  has 
been  too  much  separated  from  actual  farming,  the 
business  of  earning  a  living  from  the  soil.  To  some 
extent  this  is  unavoidable.  Accurate  scientific  work 
is  difficult  at  l)est,  and  in  most  cases  workers  have 
tried  to  simplify  it  by  excluding  all  financial  ri'- 


sults  from  their  work.  The  scientist  who  devotes 
his  whole  effort  for  a  number  of  years  to  the  study 
of  .some  one  subject  will  know  f.ir  more  about  it 
than  another  man  who  has  u.sed  part  of  his  time 
to  keep  touch  with  the  busine.ss  side  of  farming. 
/>*»/  7({.v  advice  to  fanners  maij  he  of  much  less 
value  if  he  is  unable  to  see  the  e.raet  extent  to 
irhieh  his  </reat  special  hnoudedf/e  vill  direetli/  af¬ 
fect  the  income  of  the  individual  fanner.  Farming 
is  a  business  pursued  for  the  purpose  of  ea ruing 
a  living.  In  the  long  run  the  scientist  who  con¬ 
stantly  remembers  this  fact  and  shapes  his  study, 
('xperiments  and  advice  to  fanners  accordin.gly  will 
be  of  far  greater  service  to  the  farmer,  to  the  ebn- 
suinin.g  public  and  to  himself. 

nXE-isIDED  STFDY. — The  work  of  agricultural 
colle.ges  is  too  one-sided.  Science  has  occui)ied  their 
attention  too  much  to  the  exclusion  of  the  business 
side  of  farming.  For  example,  the  one  thing  which 
has  most  affected  American  agriculture  ';n  tlie  last 
7.")  years  is  the  marvellous  development  of  hibor- 
savin.g  machinery.  T'ae  American  farmer  is  far 
more  efficient  in  the  production  of  food  for  each  man, 
('iigaged  than  the  farmers  of  any  other  nation.  Agi- 
cultural  colleges  have  had  practically  nothing  to 
do  with  this  development.  Instead  they  have  often 


unjustly  criticized  American  farmers  for  not  raising 
yields  per  acre  e(nml  to  those  of  small  selected  p!)r- 
tions  of  Northwestern  Europe  where  the  climat<' 
is  much  better  adapted  to  the  productioi:  of  pota¬ 
toes  and  the  cereals  than  is  that  of  the  Fnited 
States.  Labor  and  market  conditions  also  make 
such  a  com];;i risoii  most  unfair  to  American  farmers. 

PKAGTIGAI.  TEAfNIEllS.— Most  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  in  medical  colleges  are  practicing  i)h.vsicians 
a.nd  surgeon.s,  most  of  the  teachers  in  law  schools 
rve  men  who  have  practiced  law,  often  having  bec'ii 
jiul.ge.s,  and  most  of  the  teachers  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  academies  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis  are 
( oinmissioned  ollicers.  Wlien  the  teachers  in  a.g"i- 
(ullural  collegt's  are  men  who  cond)ine  scientifie 
knowledge  with  itorsonal  experience  in  farming  they 
can  then  hope  to  comi)are  with  the  profession  .1 
.schools  of  other  vocations.  d.xniei,  dka.x. 

Tioga  Go.,  N.  Y. 

Local  Markets  for  Apples 

My  ex]ierieuce  with  ai)ples  might  interest  you. 

I  had  a  .good  ci-op  and  no  storage  for  them. 
I  felt  that  the  local  mai'kt't  ought  to  be  best  and  rn 
tried  it.  First  I  went  to  Dtinville.  otir  nearttsf  ni,-.r- 


ket  town.  The  iron  mills  cannot  get  men  to  keep  ui) 
to  their  orders  and  so  tire  paying  the  best  prices 
(hey  ever  jtaid.  1  could  sell  three  or  four  htishels 
('ll  a  market  day  early  in  the  morning  without  (pie.s- 
tioii  tts  to  pric(',  but  after  T.-’tO  a.  m.  could  not  sell 
tiny  above  .70c  a  bushel  no  matter  how  good.  Next 
I  went  to  Milton,  where  they  are  makin.g  munitions. 
Everything  tibout  the  place  is  boomiu.g,  and  wages 
are  high.  IMy  load  Avtis  very  carefully  graded,  ttnd 
the  groci'i's  wtinted  all  I  htul  provided  I  would  sell 
ti'.e!!!  ftincy  apph's  ;it  oOc  :i  bushel.  I  peddled  the 
lot'.d  and  found  tinit  it  was  not  ditficult  to  get  (iOc 
for  a  lC)-(piart  basket  of  ftincy  apjiles,  or  half  that 
for  culls.  Then  I  went  to  Siinhury,  a  railroad  town 
with  lots  of  railroad  men  home  for  Sunilay  dinner. 
There  were  more  than  100  wagons  on  the  curb,  in 
addition  to  tho.se  who  had  stalls  in  the  market 
house.  Here  it  was  imiiossible  to  move  apples  at 
any  price,  excejit  in  vt'ry  small  quantities.  I  sold 
to  severtil  travelling  men,  who  carried  the  apples 
home  in  their  grijis.  The  market  was  still  full  of 
jieaches  and  every  Imaginable  sort  of  farm  jiro- 
diice.  Next  I  went  to  Sshaniokin,  a  hard-coal  min¬ 
ing  town.  As  I  came  in  to  back  up  on  the  curb 
four  men  in  succession  climbed  on  the  wagon  to 
buy  the  load  at  a  bargain.  Here  I  found  that  the 
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curb  mai'ket  was  to  be  al)aii(loiiecl  because  the 
liucksters  were  bu.viui'  uj)  a  large  sliare  of  the 
jtroduce  before  it  reacljed  the  curb.  The  people 
wanted  the  market  Imt  the  huckster.^  and  grocers 
did  not  want  it.  I  had  plenty  of  offers  from  gro¬ 
cers  for  the  load,  but  they  did  not  suit  me,  and  I 
jieddled.  One  street  took  the  apples  of  the  be.st 
(piality  (luickly  at  oOc  to  GOc  for  a  IG-ciuart  basket, 
while  anotlier  bought  in  one-quarter  pecks  and 
wanted  lower  prices.  'Die  net  I’esult  was  that  I 
j)acked  the  crop  and  shijjped  to  Philadelphia  to  be 
sold  on  commission.  York,  Pen  Davis  and  Dickin¬ 
son,  No.  1  and  No.  2.  and  including  droi)S  shipped 
in  bulk,  Iii'ouglit  an  average  of  40c  per  bu.shel  after 
deducting  the  cost  of  barrels. 

At  present  it  would  be  po.ssiltle  to  sell  from  five 
to  20  bushels  of  a]iples  on  a  market  day  in  any 
one  of  the  towns  I  visited,  many  of  the  sales  in 
one-cpiarter  pecks,  and  at  iibout  ,$1.25  i)er  bushel. 
All  packages  are  returned  on  the  local  market, 
which  is  a  consideralde  saving  in  exi)ense,  but  it 
means  small  business,  and  it  means  good  storage 
and  steady  work  during  the  Winter.  The  grocer.s 
in  these  towns  will  now  pay  good  prices  for  lim- 
it('d  (luanties.  but  where  there  are  good  local  mar¬ 
kets  the  grocers  buy  in  small  t|uantities  and  fre¬ 
quently,  as  well  as  the  i)eo]ile.  They  cannot  get 
more  than  the  curb  i)rice;  they  give  credit  and 
handle  the  stuff  on  clo.se  margins.  They  often  get 
the  greater  part  of  their  profit  in  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  one-quarter  ])eck  i)rice  and  the  bushel 
price.  The  rule  here  is  that  one  can  get  about  12 
quarts  out  of  a  bushel  or.  if  he  is  very  expert  he 
can  nu'asnre  out  14.  The  law  requires  4.5  pounds 
for  a  bushel,  and  fractional  paids  must  hold  out  in 
weight.  To  measure  so  as  to  be  safe  makes  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  more  than  the  12  to  the  bushel.  The 
fine  for  .shoi-t  weighting  is  .$2.5  or  more  and  confisca¬ 
tion  of  the  goods  offered.  Incidentally  our  local 
markets  will  not  touch  Pen  Davis  aiqdes  before 
5Iarch  1.  and  they  go  shy  on  York  Imperial.  We 
have  good  towns,  but  we  are  in  a  iiroducing  section, 
and  tlie.v  are  well  supiilied.  5Iany  of  the  people 
have  themselves  lived  on  farms  and  know  varieties. 
Those  wlio  know  and  have  the  money  are  over 
critical  as  to  quality  and  varieties,  but  Avill  pay 
good  prices,  while  others  will  take  very  low  quality 
if  cheap.  Pach  one  has  his  time  for  coming,  the 
good  buyers  usually  eaidiest.  These  curb  markets 
in  a  country  of  good  farms  and  small  farmers  make 
an  outlet  for  all  grades,  and  every  imaginable  sort 
of  product  from  firewood  to  cake.  The  competition 
is  keen,  and  there  is  usually  an  over-supply,  but 
the  peoide  who  Imy  fare  well,  and  the  producer  even 
when  he  is  compelled  to  take  part  of  his  load  home 
dees  well.  A.  w.  stepiiexs. 

yienteur  f'o..  I’a. 


Profit  from  Small  Greenhouse 

Having  a  small  greenhouse  to  begin  with,  how  would 
an  exi)ert  go  about  growing  the  earliest  possible  crop 
of  cabbage,  tomatoes  and  Irish  potatoes  (if  desirable 
to  consider  .starting  potatoes  inside  in  small  amounts) 
in  this  climate  of  Central  Indiana?  T.  c.  F. 

Mooresville,  Ind. 

N  reply  to  T.  C.  F.  tvill  try  to  outline  the  income 
that  may  be  expected  from  each  square  foot  of 
gi'owing  space  in  a  greenhouse,  provided  intelligent 
attention  is  given  to  all  crops  in  order  to  keep  them 
growing  in  the  healthiest  po.ssible  condition. 

Cabbage  as  an  indoor  crop  would  not  pay.  Irish 
potatoes  could  be  jilaced  in  flats  in  any  location 
where  they  would  receive  light  and  heat,  a  few 
weeks  before  time  to  plant  in  the  field,  and  heavy 
green  si)routs  would  result.  Whether  you  would 
gain  'much  in  time  of  maturity  of  the  crop  I  can¬ 
not  say.  This  would  be  an  easy  crop  to  experiment 
with. 

Cabbage  and  cauliflower  plants  can  be  grown  in 
large  quantities  in  a  small  house.  Reed  should  be 
sown  .Ian.  1.5  to  Feb.  1,  and  soon  as  large  enough, 
tran.splant  into  flats  21/3  in.  deep,  made  by  sawing 
various  boxes  obtained  at  the  grocery  .store  into 
two  or  more  parts.  A  box  12x20  in.  will  hold  100 
plants.  When  the  jdants  in  these  boxes  have  made 
a  heavy  stocky  growth  remove  to  a  cold  frame,  to 
harden  them  off.  a  few  weeks  before  time  to  plant 
outdoors.  .Do  not  have  the  soil  too  rich,  and  do  not 
over-water,  or  the  plants  will  be  too  soft.  Large 
well-hardened  i)lants  of  Extra  Early  Jer.sey  Wake¬ 
field  will  grow  into  remarkable  heads  early  in  the 
season. 

Tomato,  eggplant  and  pepper  plants  can  be 
grown  in  the  same  manner,  though  the  seed  should 
l)e  sown  Feb.  15  to  llarch  1,  and  the  temperature 
.should  be  55  degrees  at  night,  whereas  cabbage  will 
do  well  at  .50  degrees,  allowing  in  each  instance  10 
to  15  degrees  higher  in  daytime,  except  on  cloudy 
days,  when  five  degrees  higher  is  sufficient. 

Tomato  plants  should  be  hardened  off  same  as 
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cabbage,  though  they  should  not  be  exposed  to  a 
temperature  lower  than  3,5  degrees  without  careful 
protection.  Eggplants  and  peppers  being  more 
easily  injured  would  best  l)e  kept  in  the  greenhouse, 
as  they  do  not  want  a  check. 

In  most  localities  a  large  trade  in  vegetable 
plants  can  be  built  up  in  a  short  time,  juid  if  you 
grow  good  stock  you  can  usually  obtain  50c  per 
flat  of  100  plants  wholesale  for  cabbage,  75c  for 
tomato  and  iie])per  and  75c  to  ,$1  for  cauliflower  and 
eggplants.  Y"ou  can  easily  figure  how  many  plants 
you  can  grow  to  any  given  space,  allowing  100  to  a 
12x20  in.  floor  space. 

P.onny  Best  and  .lohn  Baer  tomatoes  are  the  best 
early  varieties.  Earliana  is  earlier,  but  does  not 
grow  smooth  in  many  localities.  Rtone  and  5Iatch- 
less  will  be  called  for  very  largely  for  late  and  main 
crop  in  some  sections,  and  I.ivingston  Globe  in 
others.  Do  not  buy  cheap  cauliflower  .seed.  .  Get 
the  be.st  on  the  market,  and  charge  more  for  your 
plants;  Early  Snowball  from  some  reliable  dealer 
for  earl.v,  and  what  he  recommends  for  main  crop. 

There  is  also  a  large  call  for  beet  and  lettuce 
plants,  and  later  for  Golden  Self-blanching  celery 
and  the  Winter  varieties  in  .Inly  and  early  August. 
This  plant  business  is  growing  rapidly,  and  some 
men  are  building  up  an  excellent  and  fairly  profit¬ 
able  business  each  Spring  and  early  Summer.  Their 
greenhouse  space  during  the  Fall  and  the  early 
Winter  can  be  devoted  to  growing  lettuce,  radishes 
rnd  tomatoes,  though  the  latter  cro])  should  be  used 
by  the  beginner  as  a  Spring,  and  not  a  Fall  or  Win- 
t.'^r  crop.  Detailed  directions  for  the  growing  of 
these  three  crops  were  published  in  The  B.  N.-Y". 
Dec.  2,  191G,  page  1409,  and  need  not  be  repeated 
here. 

Due  grower  who  has  sold  his  crops  direct  to  the 
con.sumer  on  the  Lancaster  markets  for  a  number  of 
years  states  that  Grand  Rapids  lettuce  will  average 
12c  to  15c  per  square  foot  for  each  crop,  and  Icicle 
radishes  will  average  10c  to  12c  per  .squai’e  foot  each 
crop.  Tlu’ce  crops  of  s  lettuce  and  possibly  four 
crops  of  radishes  can  be  grown  each  Winter,  pro¬ 
vided  no  time  is  lost  between  crops,  and  lettuce 
plants  are  large  size  Avhen  the  preceding  crop  is 
harvested,  so  that  the  minimum  time  is  required  to 
grow  to  maturity.  A  good  method  of  growing  rad¬ 
ishes  is  to  mark  the  bed  ci-osswise  about  four  or 
five  inches  apart,  and  then  have  a  lath  of  sufficient 
length  to  reach  across  the  bed.  ui)on  which  small 
pegs  are  tacked  about  l^^  in.  apart.  Press  these 
I)ointed  pegs  into  the  soil,  making  a  row  of  holes 
across  the  bed,  then  drop  two  seeds  in  each  hole. 
Some  will  not  germinate,  and  where  two  show  at 
one  place  one  should  be  removed.  This  gives  a  uni¬ 
form  stand,  and  will  not  require  as  much  seed  as 
.sowing  haphazard  to  get  heavy  enough  stand  to 
thin  out  properly  when  sufficient  height. 

Parsley  is  an  easily  grown  crop  of  the  cut-and- 
conie-again  type  that  pays  very  well  in  any  shady 
location  in  the  greenhouse.  It  will  grow  luxuriant¬ 
ly  where  scarcely  any  other  crop  will  grow.  Many 
florists  plant  parsley  along  the  edge  of  beds  where 
other  crops  are  growing,  which  appear  to  be  ideal 
locations  for  it.  The  roots  .should  be  spaced  about 
six  to  eight  inches  apart  in  the  row.  One  carna¬ 
tion  grower  informed  me  that  he  paid  the  gi'eater 
part  of  his  coal  bill  each  season  in  this  manner. 

Pennsylvania.  elmeb  j.  weaver. 

Farming  on  Long  Island 

HE  New  Y’’ork  Telegram  recently  printed  the 
following : 

Careless  Farming. 

While  during  the  last  10  years  succe.ssful  efforts 
have  been  made  to  increase  the  production  of  food 
products  on  Long  Island  largely  through  experiment 
stations  maintained  by  the  State  aiid  by  the  railroads, 
it  is  very  evident  there  is  necessity  for  much  more 
work  along  that  line. 

The  Soil  Improvement  Committee  of  the  National 
Fertilizer  Association  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
while  Long  Island  has  practically  the  same  area  and 
population  as  Holland  the  produce  taken  from  the 
soil  of  Holland  is  21  times  as  great  as  that  taken  from 
Long  Island. 

Lack  of  proper  cultural  methods  in  part  accounts 
for  high  cost  of  green  stuff  with  one  of  the  garden 
spots  of  earth  right  at  our  doors. 

•This  seems  to  us  like  a  needless  reflection  upon 
I.ong  I.sland  farmers.  There  is  no  possible  com¬ 
parison  between  the  deep,  rich  and  moist  soil  of 
Holland,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  it,  and  the 
dry  arid  land  of  most  of  Long  Island.  Holland  is 
one  of  the  riche.st  countries  in  the  world,  having 
for  the  most  part  been  brought  up  from  long  de- 
l)osits  of  i-ich  mud  in  the  ocean.  On  the  other  hand 
Long  Island,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  is  exactly  the 
reverse,  being  made  in  large  part  of  dry,  open 
sand,  lacking  in  humus,  and  not  extra  sti'ong  in 
natural  fertility.  Again,  the  climate  of  Holland  is 
moist,  and  there  is  usually  a  good  supply  of  soil 
water,  while  Long  Island  is  quite  the  reverse,  being 
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frequently  troubled  by  severe  drought.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  acre  for  acre  there  are  large  areas 
on  Long  Island  which  produce  as  much  in  value 
as  any  areas  in  Holland,  and  some  of  the  best 
farming  in  the  world  may  be  found  along  the  shores 
and  at  the  east  end  of  the  island.  It  would  aston¬ 
ish  some  of  our  Western  farmers  to  see  the  corn¬ 
fields  along  the  Sound,  or  south  along  the  ocean. 
In  size  of  plant  and  in  yield  of  grain  the  corn  will 
excel  the  best  jTelds  on  the  black  soil  of  the  Mi.s- 
sissippi  Valley,  while  the  price  for  the  grain  will 
run  at  least  50%  higher  than  the  Western  corn  in 
the  field.  With  potatoes,  great  yields  are  obtained 
on  suitable  soils  of  the  island,  and  the  quality  is  so 
high  that  it  is  recognized  in  the  Now  York  market 
so  thiit  it  commands  the  highest  price.  Through  the 
center  of  the  island  there  are  dry  waste  lands  which 
will  i)robably  not  be  found  fully  jirnductive  until 
some  form  of  irrigation  has  been  worked  out.  but 
it  is  a  great  mistake  and  a  needless  criticism  to 
compare  the  entire  area  of  I.ong  Island  with  that  of 
Holland.  Give  the  Long  Island  farmers  their  due, 
for  they  deserve  it,  and  do  not  saddle  upon  them 
the  thin,  poor  lands  upon  which  a  Holland  Dutch¬ 
man  could  stai've  to  death.  And  give  the  Long 
I.sland  farmers  their  due  again,  for  they,  and  not 
the  experiment  stations,  are  responsible  for  the 
splendid  farming  done  in  that  section. 


Value  of  Rural  Credits 

The  East,  apparentl.v,  is  not  much  interested  in 
rural  credits,  but  there  are  two  benefits  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  that  should 
appeal  to  them. 

1.  There  is  no  hope  for  the  farmer  except  through 
cooperation  ;  but  unfortunatel.v  it  has  been  difficult 
to  get  farmers  to  work  together.  The  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act  forces  a  strong  union  of  the  most  con¬ 
servative  and  stalde  farmers  in  a  communit.v.  the 
owners  of  land  who  are  actually  farming  it.  Such 
an  organization  could  be  chartered  for  doing  other 
business  than  looking  after  farm  loans,  since  there 
is  nothing  in  the  act  to  preclude  this.  The  mem¬ 
bers  would  receive  a  training  of  inestimable  value 
and  they  would  be  indissolubly  bound  together.  .\t 
present  the  act  is  inelastic,  even  i»onderous,  but 
given  a  trained  and  experienced  body  of  farmers  in 
every  communit.v.  it  would  be  but  a  stej)  to  make  the 
act  elastic  enough  to  meet  the  l)usiness  needs  of  the 
communit.v.  This  training  in  business  methods  and 
training  in  team  work  is  of  much  greater  benefit 
than  the  getting  of  money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest. 

2.  The  working  classes,  the  farmer,  the  artisan 
and  the  laborer,  have  no  well  understood,  conven¬ 
ient  and  safe  form  of  investment.  The  bonds  to 
be  issued  based  on  farm  loans  will  make  a  form  of 
investment  as  s.afe  as  government  bonds.  The  East 
must  not  be  behind  in  interesting  itself  in  a  Avork 
lu-oductive.  of  so  much  good.  w.  w.  macpiieusox. 

Corn  in  Hills  or  Drills 

IN  answer  to  G.  YY.  ])age  15G0,  would  say  that  in 
my  estimation  he  will  get  over  25%  more  corn 
])or  acre  by  planting  in  rows.  I  have  tried  it  both 
way.s.  If  he  Avill  plant  one  piece  in  hilis  and  a  idot 
in  rows,  keep  an  account  of  the  work  done  on  each 
idece,  I  feel  quite  sure  the  extra  he  gets  from  tlie 
corn  planted  in  rows  will  be  more  than  pleasing 
I'he  trouble  with  most  people  Avho  plant  in  I’ows 
is  that  they  will  not  start  in  time  to  get  ahead  <'f 
the  weeds.  Do  not,  in  the  first  place,  plant  the 
corn  too  thick.  Ret  the  planter  for  14  inches:  then 
if  your  grains  are  uniform  they  will  be  on  tln^ 
average  about  12  inches  apart.  Then  if  the  ground 
is  not  too  Avet  harroAv  it  Avell  Avith  a  slanting-tooth 
harroAA',  not  once  or  tAvice,  but  three  times.  I  think 
this  is  the  m.iking  of  the  crop,  and  then  when  the 
corn  is  up  say  tAvo  inches  put  the  AA’eeder  on  it.  If 
you  do  break  a  spear  once  in  a  Avhile  .a-ou  still  have 
enough  left,  and  by  so  doing  you  let  the  sun  in 
around  the  roots,  Avarming  the  ground.  If.  after 
the  corn  is  planted  and  sprouted,  you  think  it  might 
be  catchy  Aveather,  put  your  riding  cultivators  in 
Avith  tAvo-inch  teeth  on  in  front  atid  throAv  dirt  over 
the  roAV.  say  about  in.,  then  have  a  piece  of 
plank  on  any  kind  of  stick  about  three'  feet  long. 
Fasten  this  to  the  back  of  the  cultivator  frame 
Avith  Avire,  so  it  Avill  scrape  about  one  inch  of  this 
dirt  off.  That  leaves  about  one-half  inch  of  fre.sh 
dirt  on  the  roAv,  and  I  Avill  guarantee  that  you  can 
row  your  corn  before  the  AA'eeds  start.  Then  go 
over  it  once  Avith  the  vveeder,  and  you  Avill  have  no 
trouble  w'ith  Aveeds.  Don’t  plant  as  deep  in  roAA's 
/as  you  would  in  hilhs,  say  one-half  inch  less  in 
depth.  I  have  tried  it  both  Avays,  and  always  get 
considerably  more  in  roAvs,  more  .sound  corn,  and 
very  little  waste  or  hog  corn,  as  some  call  it. 

NeAv  Jer.sey.  O- 
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Two  Views  of  the  Hunting  Nuisance 

Use  the  Hunters  Right 

X  re])l.v  to  M.  D.  Williams,  Mklclleport,  N.  T.. 
l)age  lotlT.  would  like  to  state  my  experience 
with  hunters.  T  have  lived  on  my  farm  for  19 
years  and  there  have  been  a  great  many  hunters 
hunting  all  over  it.  I  have  become  well  acquainted 
with  lots  of  them.  They  sometimes  leave  their  autos 
ill  my  yard  and  in  the  afternoon  when  they  get 
hack  they  often  say.  “Thanks,  have  a  smoke,”  and 
hand  me  over  from  25  cents  to  .$1  and  hid  me  good 
nirht.  T  find  the  majority  of  hunters  gentlemen 
and  it  pays  me  to  cater  to  them.  I  deliver  to  their 
Iiomes  in  the  cities  all  kinds  of  farm  products  which 
they  pay  me  well  for.  As  far  as  killing  off  the 
game  goe.s,  they  don’t  kill  enough  birds  to  make  any 
difference,  as  I  see  about  as  many  AA'hen  the  season 
closes.  They  kill  off  the  squirrels  and  deer,  which 
T  am  glad  of,  as  they  are  pest.s.  The  latter  two 
varieties  are  easily  shot,  hut  the  quail  and  par¬ 
tridge  are  too  much  for  most  of  them  and  from 
what  they  say  T  guess  tl'vy  realize  there  is  lots  of 
atmosphere  around  the  birds  to  shoot  in  Avhen  the.v 
fiy  up.  One  hunter  boarded  a  bird  dog  Avith  me 
at  .$0  per  month  for  one  year.  ITe  shot  on  my  farm 
and  several  other  farms  14  birds  the  season.  With 
shells,  gun.s.  clothes,  etc.,  the  birds  cost  him  about 
.i:?  each.  Most  hunters  are  good-hearted  men  fond 
of  outdoor  sport.  They  have  never  brought  disease 
on  their  feet  to  my  farm,  but  they  have  brought 
dollars  to  the  farm  in  their  pockets. 

H.  P.  MACKINNEY. 

The  Hunter  on  a  Spree 

T  have  read  Avith  much  interest  your  printed  let¬ 
ters  on  the  relations  of  the  farmer  and  the  hunter. 
T  Avould  like  to  emphasize  a  phase  of  the  subject 
Avhich  has  received  too  little  attention.  Some  years 
ago  T  lived  in  Vermont.  T  was  there  during  the 
open  season  for  deer,  which  was  either  10  days  or 
tAvo  Aveeks.  T  do  not  remember  the  exact  time,  but  it 
is  immaterial  auyAAmy.  At  the  end  of  the  open  season 
a  man.  aa’Iio  had  hunted  incessantly  since  the  first 
morning,  told  me  that,  he  “had  not  drawn  a  sober 
breath  during  the  whole  time.”  As  T  kneAV  him 
well  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  his  frank 
statement.  This  man  and  scA^eral  friends  of  the 
same  tendencies  had  roamed  over  the  country  all 
armed  Avith  high  power  rifles,  and  fired  at  every¬ 
thing  Avhich  took  their  fancy.  No  attention  was 
])aid  to  Avhere  the  bullets  might  go  if  they  missed 
the  mark,  and  the  sound  of  musketing  mined  the 
sport  of  all  true  huntei’s  for  miles  around.  T  do 
not  say  that  all  hunters  are  like  this,  for  I  know 
they  are  not,  but  I  do  know  that  there  are  so  many 
Avho  belicA’c  a  day’s  hunting  is  an  excuse  for  a  wild 
spree  that  they  ai’e  a  great  menace  to  life  and 
l)roperty.  For  this  one  reason  alone  a  farmer  ought 
to  have  the  power  to  keep  hunters  from  his  land 
entirely. 

There  are  many  farmers  Avho  suffer  from  the 
depredations  of  different  Avild  animals  Avho  Avelcome 
hunters  on  their  premises.  The  farmer  should  have 
the  right  to  say  who,  if  anyone,  is  to  hunt  on  his 
land,  just  as  the  village  man  has  a  right  to  say 
AA'ho  shall  hold  a  picnic  on  his  lawn. 

Massachusetts.  Kenneth  h.  atwood. 


New  Insect  Enemy  of  the  Peach 

[The  following  .statement  regarding  a  new  danger  to 
the  peach  orchard  is  sent  us  by  the  Entomologist  of 
the  IT.  S.  r>'opartmen't  of  Agriculture.] 

Ills  is  the  Avork  on  a  peach  tree  and  its  fruit 
of  the  larva  of  a  destructive  insect  believed 
to  be  noAV  to  the  United  State.s.  So  far  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  knows  of  the  existence  of  the  insect  in  this 
country  only  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in 
adjoining  regions  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  If  the 
insect  is  active  or  has  been  active  elseAA'here  in  the 
Thiitod  Sta.tes  the  entomologists  Avould  like  to  be 
informed  of  the  fact. 

The  insect  is  known  to  science  as  Laspeyresia 
molesta.  In  its  adult  form  it  is  a  broAvnish  moth, 
and  in  its  larval  form  a  small  white  and  pink 
caterpillar.  It  confines  its  attacks  to  the  tender 
shoots  and  the  fruits  of  peaches,  plums,  cherries 
and  kindred  trees,  but  is  most  destructive  to  the 
peach. 

The  pi'esence  of  the  insect  can  best  be  determined 
in  most  cases  by  the  nature  of  its  injury  to  peach 
trees.  The  larva  bores  into  practically  every  ten¬ 
der  tAvig,  and  causes  new  shoots  to  push  out  from 
lateral  buds.  These  are  attacked  in  turn,  the  stim¬ 
ulation  of  lateral  growth  i)roducing  a  much  branched 
and  bushy  plant.  A  copious  fioAV  of  gum  from  the 
twig-ends  often  folloAVS  the  attacks  of  the  cater¬ 
pillar,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure.  Moths 


emerge  in  the  Spring  for  egg  laying  by  the  time  the 
shoots  are  well  out. 

li.  N.-Y. — If  any  readers  liaA’e  knoAvledge  of  this 
insect  Avill  they  notify  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
tui’e  at  Washington  at  once? 


Apple  Growing  in  North  Georgia 

The  apple-groAving  industry  is  developing  rapid- 
l.v  on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  riedmont 
Plateau.  The  Piedmont  has  an  elevation  of  from 


An  Improved  Elder.  Fig.  11.  See  page  43 


1.500  to  2,000  feet  in  this  district,  and  is  protected 
on  the  nortliAvest  by  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 
There  are  no  sAvamps  in  the  district,  and  this,  to¬ 
gether  Avith  the  fact  that  there  are  many  clear 
streams  furnishing  pure  soft  and  cold  Avater,  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  fact  that  the  death  rate  in  North 
(Jeorgia  is  the  loAvest  of  any  district  in  the  country. 


New  Insect  Enemy  of  Peach.  Fig.  12.  Injured  Twigs; 
Larva  in  Peach 


The  rainfall  is  about  00  inches  per  year,  and  the 
distribution  is  satisfactory  for  crop  production. 

The  principal  crops  raised  are  cotton,  corn.  Win¬ 
ter  oats,  peaches,  tomatoes,  string  beans,  sweet  po- 
tatoe.s.  Alfalfa,  etc.  A  succession  of  crops  can  also 
be  rai.sed,  such  as  peas  followed  by  string  beans 
and  later  Irish  potatoes.  Many  settlers  from  var¬ 
ious  parts  of  the  country  are  rapidly  introducing 


diversified  farming  and  are  i-aising  more  stock,  poul- 
(ry.  \-egetables  and  a  greater  variety  of  fruits. 

A  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  apple  or¬ 
chards  have  come  into  bearing;  but  tho.se  Avliich 
haA'e  are  A-ery  successful.  Home  of  the  striking  ad¬ 
vantages  of  apple  r.aising  are  good  markets,  1o\a^  cost 
of  production,  good  (fuality  and  appearance  of  fruit. 
The  southern  markets  are  particularly  good,  as  this 
is  the  southern  limit  of  commercial  apple  produc¬ 
tion,  and  this  district  is  nearest  to  these  markets. 
I.ow  cost  of  production  is  due  to  low  cost  of  labor 
(u.sual  price  .$1  to  ,$1.25  per  day),  and  low  cost  of 
land.  Land  sells  at  from  $10  to  .$40  per  acre.  The 
soil  is  a  red  silt  loam  and  contour  farming  is  gen¬ 
erally  ])racticed  in  order  to  prevent  soil  erosion. 
Much  of  the  land  is  quite  steep,  but  this  hill  land 
is  particularly  prized  for  apple  gi'OAving.  The  trees 
grow  A'ery  rapidly,  due  to  the  long  sea.son,  and  come 
into  bearing  at  an  early  age.  The  fniit  is  of  very 
good  quality  and  has  high  color.  The  principal 
varieties  groAvn  are  Y^ellow  Transparent,  Grimes. 
Kinnard,  Winesap,  Htayman,  Yates.  Terry  and  Ben 
Davis. 

As  previously  stated  settlers  are  rapidly  develof)- 
ing  the  countiy  and  up-to-date  methods  are  crowd¬ 
ing  out  the  old  Georgia  plow  stock  and  stump  land 
farming.  Land  is  still  relatively  cheap  for  apple 
production  and  corn  and  hogs  can  be  grown  here 
as  cheaply  as  any  place  in  the  United  States. 

c.  jr.  Av. 


Soils  Over  Limestone  Rock 

N  page  4439  you  say  “We  Avould  like  to  have 
our  lime  experts  tell  us  AA'hat  they  think  of 
this  soil.”  I  cannot  qualify  as  a  lime  expert  in  any 
AA'ay.  but  have  an  idea  in  this  case,  that  clay  soil 
overlying  limestone  rock  Avas  not  formed  from  the 
rock  at  all.  In  glacial  times  during  the  melting  of 
the  ice.  Lake  Champlain  stood  at  a  A’ery  much 
higher  IcA’el  than  at  present,  and  Avhat  is  now  the 
Champlain  Yalley  AA’as  covered  by  the  lake  Avaters, 
which  dejwsited  a  layer  of  .sediment  over  the  Avhole 
valley.  The  limes'tone  ledges  were  probably  stripped 
entirely  bare  of  their  pre-existing  limestone  soil  by 
the  ice  movement  and  later  Avere  covered  by  this 
lake  mud,  Avhich  contained  little  or  no  limestone  ma¬ 
terial,  as  the  lake  waters  AA’ere  filled  Avith  the  sedi¬ 
ment  Ava.shed  in  from  the  .surrounding  granite  and 
sandstone  mountains  and  hills,  by  turbid  streams  fed 
by  the  melting  ice.  This  type  of  soil  is  classed  by 
tlie  L'^.  S.  Soil  Survey,  Avith  the  Yergennes  Serie.s, 
and  does  not,  hoAvever,  show  any  deficiency  in  lime, 
[lossibly  due  to  some  extent  to  capillary  action  bring¬ 
ing  a  small  amount  up  in  the  soil  from  the  slowly 
disintegrating  rock  helow. 

In  this  county  (Schoharie)  a  limestone  formation 
cros.ses  the  northern  part  of  the  county  somewhat 
irregulai’ly  from  East  to  West,  and  the  glacial  ice 
in  places  carried  material  from  shale  and  .sandstone 
formations  to  the  East  ui)on  the  limestone  forma¬ 
tion,  and  formed  the  soil  known  as  Yolusia  silt 
loam — a  soil  low  in  fertility  and  A’ery  acid  as  Avell. 
In  other  places  the  ice  stripped  the  soil  from  the 
lime  rock,  tore  iq)  the  rock  itself,  ground  it  to  sand 
and  gravel  fineness  and  .spread  it  as  a  mantle  of 
varying  thickness  over  the  shale,  forming  the  fer¬ 
tile  alkaline  soil  knoAvn  as  Ontario  loam.  In  this 
immediate  vicinity  the  greater  part  of  the  old  stone- 
Avall  fences  consist  of  hardheads  brought  from  the 
Adirondack.s,  although  they  are  nearly  ,50  miles 
distant.  It  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  that  a  soil 
overlying  lime  I’ock  in  the  glacial  region  .should 
need  lime,  as  it  is  apt  to  be  derived  largely  from 
acid  x’oeks.  avm.  m.  kling. 

Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Apple  Eating  at  College 

The  students  of  the  DeiiA’er  UniA’ersity  are 
learning  to  eat  apples  ;is  a  part  of  their  col¬ 
lege  course.  At  that  univorsit3’  they  celebrate  Avhat 
they  call  “a  da.y  in  memoiy  of  Adam  and  Ev’e.” 
This  year  it  required  eight  boxes  of  apples,  or 
about  7,50  in  all,  to  go  around,  and  each  boy  and 
girl  munched  an  apple  as  a  part  of  their  college 
work.  It  is  likely  that  each  one  of  them  got  a 
full  mark  of  10  on  that  examination.  Now’’  hero 
is  an  idea  for  the  coming  year.  There  must  be 
nearly  40.000  students  at  our  agricultural  colleges. 
Milk,  apples  and  eggs  Avill  surely  make  a  plea.sant 
balanced  ration,  and  these  are  the  products  Avhicli 
need  boosting.  These  students  ought  to  be  trained 
to  eat  for  agx-iculture.  One  healthy  student  taught 
to  understand  that  he  cannot  properly  complete  a 
day  Avithout  drinking  milk  and  eating  eggs  and  ap¬ 
ples  can  do  Avondei’s  for  agriculture — perhaps  as 
much  as  he  Avill  Avith  his  class-room  w’ork.  Multi¬ 
ply  him  by  40,000  and  the  cow  and  the  hen  and  the 
apple  tree  become  more  important  members  of  so¬ 
ciety.  Give  us  educated  apple  eaters  by  all  means 
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The  New  York  Senators 

Below  this  you  will  find  a  map  show¬ 
ing  the  Senatorial  districts  in  New  York. 
'J'liis  is  taken  from  last  year’s  “I.effis- 
lative  Manual.”  Here  is  a  li.st  of  the 
Senators  from  the  districts  which  cdu- 
lain  farnier.s,  or  where  the  faj'iners'  vote 
would  be  w'ortli  considering.  'J'liis  does 
not  include  the  21  districts  in  (Ireater 


quality,  but  is  a  green  variety,  and  much 
harder  to  blanch  in  warm  weather.  Also 
by  using  the  trench  method  the  soil  will 
rust  the  celery  unless  the  weather  is  very 
cold.  I  would  .suggest  that  you  use  an 
ea.sy  blanching  variety  in  the  future  for 
marketing  in  early  Fall,  and  that  you 
hlan<-h  it  by  the  use  of  boards  wliich  are 
about  10  inches  wide.  Later  in  the  Fall 


New  York  City.  Keep  this  list  on  hand 

and  be  ready  to  stick  a  few  stamps. 

Dls. 

1.  Ceorge  L.  Thompson.  Kings  Bark. 

2.‘5.  (Jeorge  Cromwell,  Dongan  Hills, 
Itichmond  Co. 

24.  (Jeorge  A.  Slater,  I’ort  (’hester. 

2r».  ,7ohn  I).  Stivers,  Middletown. 

20.  James  E.  Towner,  Towners. 

27.  Charles  W.  Walton,  Kingston. 

25.  Henry  M.  Sage.  'Menands. 

20.  (Jeorge  B.  Wellington,  J5  Walnut 
Place,  Troy.  • 

30.  (Jeorge  II,  Whitney.  113  No.  2nd 
Ave.,  Mechanicsville. 

31.  James  W.  Yelverton.  217  Union  St., 
Schenectady. 

32.  J'heodore  Douglas  Bobinson.  Mo- 
haw'k,  R,  F.  D,  1. 

.‘>3.  James  A.  Emerson,  Warrensburg. 

.34.  N.  Monroe  Marshall,  Malone,  Frank¬ 
lin  Co. 

Elon  R.  Brown,  124  Clinton  St., 
Watertown. 

30.  Charles  W.  Wicks,  Sauquoit.  Oneida 
Co. 

.37.  Adon  P.  Brown,  Tieonardsville. 

.38.  .7.  Henry  Walters.  0.3.3  University 
Block,  Syracuse. 

.30.  William  H.  Hill.  Johnson  City. 

40.  Charles  J.  Hewitt,  Ijocke. 

41.  Morris  S.  Halliday,  510  East  Sen¬ 
eca  St.,  Ithaca. 

42.  AVilliam  A.  Carson.  Rushville.  Abates 
Co. 

43.  Charh'S  D.  Newton,  (Jenesc),  l.iv- 
ingston  Co. 

44.  John  Knight.  Arcade.  Wyoming  Co. 

45.  (Jeorge  F.  Argetsinger,  0K:>  Ave  rill 
Ave.,  Rochester. 

40.  John  B.  Mullan,  0  Elwood  Bldg., 
Rochester. 

47.  (Jeorge  F.  3’hompson.  iMiddleport, 
Niagara  Co. 

48.  Ross  Craves.  083  Manche.ster  PI., 
Buffalo. 

40.  Samuel  .7.  Ramsperger.  232  Emslie 
St..  Buffalo. 

.50.  l.<*onard  W.  H.  Gibbs,  110  Franklin 
St.,  Buffalo. 

51.  (Jeoj'ge  E.  S]>ring,  Franklinville. 


Chemical  Bleaching  of  Celery 

Can  you  inform  me  what  process  the 
celerv  which  now  is  arriving  in  the  North 
has  'been  snb.iected  to?  I  understand 
that  celery  is  dug  and  put  in  crates  or 
bundles  green,  and  that  chemicals  are 
used  to  bliinch  it  while  on  its  way 
North.  Can  you  tell  me  what  chemicals 
are  used  and  how?  We  raise  some  cel¬ 
erv,  but  blanch  in  trenches,  and  as  the 
weather  is  still  too  warm  we  lose  too 
much  through  decay  to  trench  at  this 
time.  We  do  not  like  the  .self-blanch 
varieties;  W’e  hang  to  the  old-time  Giant 
Pascal,  which  as  you  know  is  a  hard 
variety  to  blanch  at  an  early  time  in 
the  season.  J.  C.  U 

Middletown,  Pa. 

1  have  never  heard  of  chemicals  being 
u.sed  to  blanch  celery.  That  which  comes 
on  the  market  in  early  Fall  is  usually  of 
the  easy  blanching  varieties  and  is 
blanched  by  placing  boards  up  close  to 
e.ach  side  of  the  rows  for  from  10  days  to 
three  weeks.  In  this  way  the  celery 
blanches  out  very  nicely  and  may  then 
be  gathered  and  shipped  to  market  in  the 
crates. 

You  say  that  you  use  the  Giant  Pas¬ 
cal  variety,  and  that  you  blanch  your 
celery  in  trendies  while  the  weather  is 
still  warm.  Giant  Pascal  is  a  very  fine 


the  green  varieties  may  be  blanched  in 
llie  rows  where  they  grow  by  hilling  up 
with  dirt.  For  Winter  use  the  celery 
may  bo  stored  in  an  upright  position  in 
trenches  which  are  about  10  indies  wide, 
so  that  the  celery  will  be  in  the  dark  in 
an  almost  dormant  condition,  yet  the 
roots  which  are  on  it  will  keep  it  grow¬ 
ing  just  the  tiniest  bit,  and  during  this 
time  the  celery  will  blanch  out  in  pretty 
nice  shape.  K.  w.  P, 


White  Leghorn  Workers 

The  picture  shown  on  our  fir.st  page 
was  taken  on  the  poultry  farm  of  F.  M. 
Davis  of  Cortland  Co..  N.  Y*.  This  pic¬ 
ture  shows  a  part  of  the  White  Leghorns 
on  this  farm,  and  also  gives  a  fair  idea  of 
the  liue  rolling  and  well-wooded  coun¬ 
try.  Some  of  those  who  do  not  like  the 
society  of  the  White  Leghorn  claim  that 
.she  is  a  nervous  highstrung  citizen,  ready 
on  the  slightest  provocation  to  jump 
out  of  her  feathers.  In  fact  these  people 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  Leghorn 
is  nothing  but  a  bunch  of  nerves,  and  is 
therefore  not  a  fit  comiianion  for  those 
afflicted  with  heart  trouble  or  a  love  of 
ease.  This  picture  ofi’ers  positive  proof 
to  the  contrary,  for  it  would  he  hard  to 
think  of  a  bunch  of  birds  more  good- 
natured  or  comiianionablo  than  those  we 
see  in  this  picture.  In  order  to  handle 
White  Leghorns  pro))erly  you  have  got 
to  get  into  their  confidence  and  show 
them  that  you  have  no  evil  designs  upon 
their  person.  Wlien  they  come  to  know 
their  keeper  and  to  trust  in  him  they 
are  tame  enough,  and  tlu'.y  show  their 
graftude  in  the  right  way  liy  laying  their 
chalk  white  eggs  and  then  letting  the 
world  know  just  what  they  have  done. 
This  is  a  fine  bunch  of  white  birds,  and 
we  hope  that  the  boy  in  the  picture  will 
grow  up  to  make  an  expert  poultryman. 


Extracting  Honey 

TIow  can  one  take  hone,v  out  of  the 
cells  without  damaging  the  cells?  ^  Is 
there  .some  instrument  for  doing  so? 

Nanuet,  N.  Y’^.  c.  i..  n. 

Honey  is  removed  from  the  comb  by 
first  “uiicapping”  the  cells,  which  means 
taking  off  a  thin  slice  with  a  sharp,  thin 
bla.'led  knife,  and  then  placing  the  comb 
in  the  basket  of  an  extractor  and  re¬ 
volving  it  at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  The 
centrifugal  force  throws  the  honey  from 
the  cells  without  doing  them  further 
damage.  An  extractor  of  size  suited  to 
the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  may  be 
purchased  of  any  dealer  in  bee-keeper’s 
supplies.  M.  B.  D. 

“Why  did  you  call  your  place  a  bun¬ 
galow?”  “Well,  the  job  was  a  bungle, 
and  I  still  owe  for  it.” — Woman’s 
J  ourual. 

“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv, 


>ney^  Bros.  &  Wells  Co 


DARSVILLE  N  .Y. 


grown  in  our  Upland  Nursery,  the  largest  in 
New  York  State,  under  ideal  climatic  conditions. 
Guaranteed  to  give  absolute  satisfaction  and  sold 
to  you  at  cost  plus  one  profit  only.  F or  33  years 
we  have  been  receiving  hundreds  of  letters  like  this 
one  from  the  people  who  buy  from  our  catalogue: 

Gentlemen  : — Please  send  the  inclosed  order  of  trees  for  this 
fall’s  planting. 

The  trees  I  have  bought  of  you  during  the  past  six  years  have  always 
been  fine:  and  as  they  are  coming  into  bearing  1  find  they  are  absolutely  true  to  name. 

(Signed)  B.  J.  WETHERBY,  Wilkes-Barre.Pa.  t. 

Maloney  Quality  has  become  a  recognized  standard  by  which  all  nursery  stock  is 
judged  because  we  have  given  our  personal  attention  to  every  step  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  our  stock  from  budding  to  shipping  and  know  just  what  we  are  send¬ 
ing  you  and  that  our  varieties  bear  and  bloom  true  to  name. 

Wo  want  vnu  to  Iiave  a  ropy  of  our  wIinle..<A!e  catalogue,  beautifully  illustrated  in 
colors,  doBeril'IiiB  the  varb-lies  .von  need  and  how  to  plant  them.  Also  folder  “HOW 
TO  CAIIE  FOU  TKEES  AND  I’l.ANTS."  This  free  catalogue  will  tell  you  why  you 
can  save  money  by  buying  dirtwt,  as  we  pt.siliveiy  guarantee  tbe  quality  andsell 
at  cost  plus  one  ])rofit  only — Wri  re  for  >'..ur  catalogue  today — and  get  tbo  valu* 
able  folder  on  the  care  of  your  trees  and  plants. 


Visit  our 
400 
Acre 
Nurseries 


Maloney  Bros.  &  Wells  Co. 

40  East  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Dansville’s  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries 

Catalogue  with  Colored  Illustrations  FREE 


FRUIT  TREES, 

Vines,  Berries,  Shrubs, 
Roses  and  Ornamentals 


Big,  New  4-color  1917  Book 

— just  off  the  pre.ss.  Brand 
new  money-making  facts. 

Free  for  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  a  post  card.  Learn  how 
orchardists  have  grown  rich— how 
they  get  $12  a  barrel  for  apples — $2.70  a 
crate  for  poaches — big  money  from  spare  land. 

This  is  the  book  you  need— get  it  today. 

STARK  BRO’S 

Success  Orchards  Book 

Crammed  with  money-mak'ng  facta 
and  with  life  photos  of  fruits  in 
natural  color,  and  successful  or¬ 
chards.  Stark  Trees — best  by 
test  of  101  Years.  FKKE 
!•'  r  c  i  g  li  t  to  your  station 
makes  Stark  Bro’s yourveigh- 
fcors— FREE  Landscaping  Plans. 

Be  sure  to  write  TODAY. 

STARK  BRO’S,  LOUISIANA.  Mo. 

Box  1  232  •  Good  Salesmen  Wanted. — Write 


FREE 

Freight 


Stark 
Delicious 


THE  BIGGEST  FRUIT  PROFITS 

go  to  growers  who  have  learned  that  quality 
counts  more  than  price  in  buying  fruit  trees. 

Don’t  be  misled  by  absurdly  low 
prices.  Isn’t  it  safer  to  deal  with  an 
old-established  nursery,  known  for 
honest  dealings  and  honest  goods? 

Think  about  it,  Mr.  Grower. 

Our  Catalog  X  is  ready.  Sent  free. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY  esTABi-isHED-ia^o 
Mt.  Hope  Nurseries  Rochester,  N.Y. 
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Buying  Nursery  Stock  . 

^  ’oyMail  3 

is  safe  and  simple  if  you  pick  from  our  handsome  new  book  'A 
on  liorticulture.  Full  of  practical  advice  about  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees,  vines,  shrubs  and  jiL-ints.  More  than  5 
a  catalogue.  Low  Prices  because  there  is  no  middle- 
man’s  profit.  Send  for  free  catalog  today.  j : 

WOODL AWN  NURSERIES  ALLEN  L.  WOOD 

898  Garson  Av.,  Rochester,  N.Y.  .  Wietor  £ 


/.; 


Budded  from 
Bearing Trees 

That’s  one  of  the  secrets  of  Harrison 
equality.  Our  apple  and  peach  trees 
are  budded  from  selected  trees  of  su¬ 
perior  quality.  ‘‘Like  produces  like," 
you  know.  All  Harrison  trees  are 
crown  In  our  own  nuiseries,  true-to-name  and  certified  free 
f.-om  disease.  We  grade  liberally  and  pack  carefully. 

Our  1917  Fruit  Guide  gives  many  pracfical  pointers  on  fruit- 
crowing.  Describes  all  the  leading  Vari¬ 
eties  of  apples,  peaches,  pears,  etc. 
small  fruits  and  ornamentals.  You 
have  a  copy.  It’s  free.  Send  today. 

Plan  for  biceer  crops  of  better  fruit. 

'  ‘  Largest  growers  of  fruit  trees  in  the  orld'  * 

narrisons*  Nurseries 
Eox  14  -  Berlin,  Md. 


PLANT  MIIT  TREES 

REED’S 

GRAFTED,  HARDY 

NORTHERN  PECANS 
and  ENGLISH  WALNUTS 

Grafted  on  Black  Walnut  are  Reliable 

Beautiful  Shade  Trees.  Prolific  Bearers 

24  Page  Illustrated  Special  Nut  Catalogue 
on  request.  Latest  Information.  Pioneers 
in  Nut  Growing.  Endorsed  by  Leading 
Experiment  Stations  and  Department  of 
Agriculture-  (Established  1891) 

VINCENNES  NURSERIES,  Drawer  299,  Vincennes,  Indiana,  U.S.A. 


APPLE 

PEACH 

PEAR 


Fruit  trees  and  lilants  of  all  kinds.  Keliable,  true  to  iiamo 
stock  at  reasonable  prices.  Catalogue  fiee:  also  booklet, 
“How  to  Plant  Trees,”  if  you  ask  for  it  and  mention  this 
paper. 

The  Barnes  Brothers  Nursery  Company 
Box  8  Yalesville,  Conn. 


BUY  rigour  T  R  E  ES  direct  from  fhe  Grover 


r 


Pay  enough  to  get  the  best,  but  no  more.  Thousands  of  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry,  Plum,  Peach 
and  Quince  Trees  to  be  disposed  of  now  at  wholesale  prices.  All  fresh  dug  full  of  life. 


N 


!  10  Peach  Trees, 

4  to  5  ft., 

for 

$1.15 

1  10  Pear 

5  to  6  ft.. 

for 

$1.60 

6  Cherry  Trees,  5  to  6  ft.,  for  .  $1.42 
10  Apple  “  5  to  6  ft.,  for  ■  $1.38 


Many  other  special  bargains.  Headquarters  for  New  Rochester  Peach  that  sells  for  $1  a  basket.  Also  small  JFVults,  Ornamentals, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.  Guaranteed  true  to  name  and  free  from  scale.  Write  today  lor  free  catalog  and  save  money. 


Estab.  ISia. 


L.  W.  HALL  CO.,  Inc.,  504  Cutler  Building,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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The  Home  Acre 


Plan  Now — For  Future  Profit 

There  is  good  money  in  growing  fruit  for  the 
man  who  will  study  the  right  methods  and  put  them 
into  effect  earnestly  and  intelligently.  More  and 
more  farmiers  are  putting  in  an  orchard.  It  brings  in 
the  most  cash  without  neglecting  other  farm  crops. 
The  average  return  per  acre  from  fruit  is  7  times 
as  much  as  from  cereal  crops,  according  to  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  reports. 

Let  Wm.  P.  Stark  Help  You 
to  Make  More  Money 

Mr.  Stark  has  had  nearly  40  years’  experience  in  nursery 
and  orchard  work,  in  close  touch  with  successful  fruit  growers 
in  nearly  every  state.  Many  of  his  associates  have  spent  their  lives  in 
the  study  and  practice  of  growing  nursery  stock  that  gives  satisfaction. 

This  knowledge  and  experience  is  at  your  seiwicc.  The  first  thing  to  do 
is  to  send  for  our  free  catalog — at  the  same  time  let  us  know  how  much 
land  you  wish  to  devote  to  fruit  rai.sing,  the  location,  character  of  the  soil, 
what  markets  you  would  suppl}^ — local  towns  or  big  cities,  etc, 

Wm.  P.  Stack’s  New  Fruit  Book  —  Free 

This  catalog  is  of  great  value  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  orchardist,  to  the  general  farmer  who 
diversifies  with  fruit,  and  to  the  home  grower. 

Our  catalogs  are  used  as  reference  books  by  uni¬ 
versities  in  horticultural  courses,  and  are  en¬ 
dorsed  by  experts  in  all  sections. 

It  contains  new  information  never  printed 
before;  one-third  larger,  bigger  type,  160  pages, 

200  pictures.  Gives  just  the  information  you 
need;  best  foundation  for  your  orchard,  number 
of  trees  to  the  acre,  how  to  pay  for  orchard  with 
fillers,  what  makes  a  first-class  tree;  picking,  ripen¬ 
ing  and  storage  dates;  Mr.  Hale’s  own  story  of  the 
J.  H.  Hale  peach;  origin  of  the  Delicious  apple; 

.size,  color  and  quality  of  fruit,  growing  habits, 
hardiness,  best  varieties  for  your  section,  etc. 


WimjamRStark  i 
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Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

SiiippiXG  Sweet  Potatoes. — In  Win¬ 
ter  this  demands  close  watching  of  the 
weather  and  some  dependence  on  the  pre¬ 
dictions  of  the  weather  man.  Yesterday 
was  mild,  and  the  prediction  was  for 
warmer  weather.  The  roads  were  lined 
with  wagons  of  sweet  potatoes  in  ham¬ 
pers  lined  and  with  wooden  covers,  and 
the  cars  were  being  rapidly  loaded,  and 
.are  probably  in  New  York  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  to-day.  The  chances  for  shipping  in 
December  have  been  few,  for  we  have  had 
an  unusually  cold  snap  for  so  early  in 
Winter,  with  a  minimum  of  12  above 
zero.  Fortunately  for  our  garden  stuff 
there  was  snow  on  the  ground,  and  the 
young  folks  had  two  days’  sleighing  be¬ 
fore  it  vanished,  the  first  sleighing  for 
three  or  four  years. 

Cold  Frames  in  Winter. — Our  let¬ 
tuce.  under  the  double  glazed  sashes,  suf¬ 
fered  no  injury,  but  is  heading  rather 
slowly,  and  will  probably  hold  the  frames 
till  middle  of  , January,  by  which  time  I 
shall  be  wanting  to  get  beets  and  radishes 
and  onions  and  cabbage  plants  under  the 
sa.'shes.  In  one  paper  a  few  days  ago  I 
noticed  an  article  -on  the  use  of  cold 
frames  in  Spring.  Here  we  keep  them 
busy  all  ''''inter  with  the  lettuce  as  a 
start,  and  keep  up  a  constant  succession 
of  other  things  and  lettuce  plants  for 
Spring  setting,  not  to  forget  the  violet 
frames,  which  so  far  are  flourishing,  but 
ns  yet  giving  few  flowers.  The  single¬ 
flowering  Princess  of  Wales  starts  first 
and  later  we  get  Lady  Hume  Campbell 
with  double  blooms.  Our  Fall-planted 
onions  stood  the  cold  snap  Avell.  and  are 
looking  hearty  after  the  snow  left,  and  the 
spinach,  protected  by  the  .snow,  does  not 
show  a  singed  leaf,  and  is  in  abundant 
supply  for  the  table  daily. 

OrTDOOOR  Winter  Gardening. — It  has 
always  been  a  wonder  to  me  how  people 
all  around  are  content  with  bare  gardens 
here  in  Winter,  when  so  many  things  can 
be  grown.  With  plenty  of  parsnips,  sal¬ 
sify.  leek.s.  spinach,  carrots  and  beets,  one 
can  have  a  great  many  things  fresh  from 
the  soil,  for  our  soil  is  clear  of  frost  more 
than  it  is  frozen,  and  I  find  that  even  the 
carrots  are  better  left  where  they  grew. 
They  lose  most  of  the  tops,  but  the  roots 
seem  sweeter  for  the  frosting.  AVhile 
late  beets  will  stand  outside,  I  have  but 
once  had  the  chard  to  winter  in  the  open 
ground.  On  that  occasion  I  assumed  that 
it  would  quickly  run  to  seed  the  following 
Spring,  but  being  left  it  gave  fresh  leaves 
till  mid.summer,  before  showing  any  signs 
of  bloom.  As  a  substitute  in  Winter  for 
the  green  onions  I  formerly  grew  shallots, 
but  find  that  leeks  are  better  and  milder. 
Starting  some  leeks  in  a  frame  in  .January 
and  transplanting  them  after  the  early 
outdoor  lettuce  one  can  get  them  of  un¬ 
usual  size. 

Pot-grown  I^eeks. — A  skilled  gardener 
on  a  large  private  estate  near  Baltimore 
always  exhibits  at  the  Fall  show  there 
the  largest  leeks  I  have  ever  seen.  I 
asked  him  how  he  produced  them.  He 
said  that  he  started  them  in  flats  in  the 
greenhouse  in  January,  and  set  them  in 
small  pots  and  transplanted  them  from 
these  in  the  Spring,  and  gave  them  the 
whole  Summer  and  Fall  to  grow.  He 
could  affoi’d  to  do  this,  but  few  of  us  can 
take  such  an  exi)ensive  way  to  produce 
the  crop,  for  I  always  want  the  leeks  as  a 
succession  crop  to  some  earlier  one.  But 
leeks  such  as  he  grows,  fully  two  inches 
in  diameter,  are  a  temptation  for  one  to 
go  to  more  trouble  to  get  them,  and  1 
compromise  on  a  cold  frame,  and  in  that 
way  get  very  nice  ones.  They  are  set  in 
heavily  manured  open  furrows,  and  grad¬ 
ually  earthed  as  they  grow,  and  even 
hilled  a  little  in  late  Summer  to  make 
the  longest  white  shanks.  Being  perfectly 
hardy,  the  leeks  come  in  very  nicely  to 
fill  the  gap  before  the  green  onions  are 
ready  in  March, 

Egyptian  Onion.s. — Much  is  written 
in  the  horticultural  papers  about  the 
Egyptian  onions  being  especially  hardy.  I 
have  not  tried  them,  as  I  find  that  the 
Norfolk  Queen  and  Pearl,  and  the  offsets 
of  the  Yellow  Potato  onion  here  fill  the 
bill  satisfactorily.  The  Norfolk  Queen 
onion  is  very  different  from  the  Queen  of 


the  Northern  catalogues.  It  is  similar  to 
the  Pearl,  but  earlier  and  larger.  Two 
years  ago  the  crop  in  this  country  failed 
entirely,  but  the  seed  has  been  again  ob¬ 
tained  from  Prance,  and  we  shall  have 
them  again  after  a  year’s  absence. 

Flowering  Plants. — The  green  tops 
of  the  Nerines,  the  scarlet  Anemones  and 
the  Candidum  lilies  seem  entirely  unhurt 
by  the  cold  snap.  Curiously,  the  tops  of 
the  Nerines  disappear  as  soon  as  the 
weather  gets  warm,  and  we  see  nothing 
of  them  all  Summer  till  the  bare  flower 
stalks  shoot  up  in  the  Fall,  to  be  followed 
by  the  TNrinter  foliage.  Then,  with  tubers 
of  the  hardy  Begonia  Evansiana  planted 
between  the  Nerines  we  can  keep  the  bed 
gay  in  Summer.  Geraniums,  so  useful 
for  bedding  in  the  North,  are  a  failure 
here  except  in  pots,  and  as  a  good  sub¬ 
stitute  I  use  the  everblooming  Begonias 
Vernon  and  Vulcan  for  red  and  some 
white  and  pink  ones.  I  grow  these  from 
seed,  and  am  now  about  to  sow  the  seed  in 
flats  in  the  greenhouse.  The  red  ones 
change  in  the  open  air  to  a  bronzy  red  on 
their  leaves,  while  the  white  and  pink 
ones  keep  their  foliage  green  and  make  a 
pretty  border  to  the  red  ones,  and  they  all 
stand  the  sun  and  are  covered  with  bloom 
all  Summer.  Of  course,  they  are  easily 
grown  from  cuttings,  but  they  seed  abun¬ 
dantly  and  we  get  them  faster  in  that 
way.  J.ast  Spring,  having  more  than 
needed  I  sold  a  large  number  to  the  local 
florists  to  use  in  porch  boxes. 

Noticing  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
ulture  puts  the  average  crop  of  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  at  less  than  100  bushels  an  acre,  it 
is  evident  that  some  people  are  making 
very  small  yields,  for  in  this  part  of  the 
country  a  farmer  would  consider  100 
bushels  an  acre  a  very  small  crop.  In 
fact,  with  goo<l  cultivation  on  our  sandy 
soils  anyone  can  make  400  bushels  an 
acre,  and  we  have  a  record  of  G50  bushels 
an  acre.  In  all  the  crops  of  the  country 
the  average  seems  very  low,  and  the 
p.apers  urge  the  cultivation  of  more  land 
to  increase  our  crops  when  the  fact  is 
that  we  are  not  getting  anything  like  the 
crops  that  could  be  made  on  the  area  al¬ 
ready  in  cultivation.  It  is  not  more  land 
that  is  needed,  but  better  farming  of  the 
land  now  in  cultivation. 

The  average  cotton  crop  of  this  past 
yojir  is  put  at  187  pounds  an  acre,  and 
yet  I  know  of  one  farmer,  and  a  woman, 
too,  who  made  this  poor  season  two  bales 
an  acre.  Then  to  make  the  187  average 
there  must  be  thousands  who  in  even 
this  time  of  high  prices  are  not  making 
anything  in  growing  cotton.  The  .same  ;s 
true  of  our  truck  crops.  The  Irish  potato 
crop  of  the  country  over  is  put  at  less 
than  lOO  bushels  an  acre,  and  yet  I  know 
men  in  the  South  who  get  from  7.’5  to  lOO 
barrels  of  marketable  potatoes  an  acre. 
Somebody  must  be  losing  money  growing 
Irish  potatoes. 

Bight  here  where  I  live  every  farmer 
plants  tomatoes  for  the  canning  fact¬ 
ories,  and  the  average  crop  here  is  hardly 
as  much  as  four  tons  an  acre,  while  in 
the  adjoining  county  of  Dorchester  a  far¬ 
mer  told  me  that  in  the  past  poor  season 
he  made  nine  toms,  and  I  know  of  others 
who  made  10  tons  an  acre,  while  more 
than  this  has  often  been  made  in  the 
counties  north  of  us.  One  man  works  over 
three  acres  to  get  as  much  as  another 
gets  from  one  acre  or  less.  It  is  the  poor 
farmer  who  runs  down  the  average  of 
crops  everywhere.  Our  county  agent 
says  that  one  difficulty  is  that  many  far¬ 
mers  are  not  farming  as  well  as  they 
know  how.  They  lack  the  “get  up.’’ 
While  the  area  here  in  tomiitoes  this  past 
season  was  very  much  larger  than  usual, 
the  output  was  poor,  and  yet  in-  my  gar¬ 
den  I  never  had  a  more  abundant  crop  all 
through  the  season  from  early  in  .June 
till  Novembei-.  and  then  had  green  tom.a- 
toes  ripening  in  the  house  for  slicing  till 
late  in  November. 

I  offered  my  grocer  some  Grand  Rapids 
lettuce,  but  he  said  that  he  could  only 
sell  head  lettuce.  I  have  found  that  the 
Grand  Rapids  is  superior  to  the  head  let¬ 
tuce  in  my  estimation,  and  while  I  have 
plenty  of  head  lettuce  coming  on  and 
nearly  ready,  I  have  been  using  the  Grand 
Rapids  with  great  satisfaction,  and  I 
think  that  it  would  soon  be  as  popular 
here  as  in  the  West  if  people  only  once 
got  to  using  it.  For  the  earliest  crop  in 
the  frames  the  Grand  Rapids  comes  in 
very  nicely,  while  the  Big  Boston  comes 
in  for  Christmas.  I  have  lettuce  in 
frames  with  double-glazed  and  singh>- 
glazed  sashes.  While  the  double-glazed 
.sashes  are  .safer  fi-om  cold  there  is  one 
very  serious  difficulty.  This  is  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  dust  between  the  two  lay¬ 
ers  of  glass,  darkening  the  frames  some¬ 
what,  and  causing  some  drawing  up  of 
the  plants.  w.  F.  massey. 


“Your  1917  catalog  contains  a  deal  of 
material  which  is  of  practical  interest  to 
any  horticulturist.” — Prof.  J.  C.  Whitten, 
University  of  Mi.souri. 

” I  really  cannot  make  any  suggestions 
toward  the  improving  of  your  1917  catalog. 
It  is  about  as  near  perfection  now  as  cata¬ 
logs  attain  in  this  day  and  generation— I  do 


not  know  of  a  better  one.” — Prof.  U.  P. 
Hedrick,  New  York  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station. 

■‘I  have  your  catalog  in  my  fruit  library, 
and  would  not  give  it  up  for  $1.00.  It  is 
chuck  full  of  up-to-date  information,  such 
as  I  need.  I  have  about  500  different  fruit 
trees  on  my  farm.” — Ambrose  J.  Moyer,  Pa. 


A  Wonderful  Help  to  Fruit  Growers 

Beginner  a  and  Experts,  Say:  “Most  Practical,  Concise, 

Reliable,  Helpful,  Up-to-Datc  Guide  to  Fruit  Growing.  ” 

This  book  tells  howto  plant,  prune,  spray,  cul¬ 
tivate,  dynamite,  fertilize;  about  cover  crops, 
thinning  fruit,  why  trees  do  not  bear — 88  pages, 
many  pictures,  drawings  and  diagrams.  It  con¬ 
tains  no  advertising.  Read  what  growers  and 
experts  say: 

“Exceedingly  useful  to  every  fruit  grower  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  posse.ss  a  copy.’’ — Prof.  W.  L. 

Howard,  University  of  California. 

“Just  the  advice  and  information  I  been  have 
hunting  for,  but  knew  not  where  to  find.’’ — ■ 

Ivan  '\Vhite,  Kansas. 

“Wouldn’t  take  $1.00  for  the  book  and  be  with¬ 
out  it.’’ — R.  D.  McMillen,  M.  D.,  West  Virginia. 

“Send  me  12  copies  for  my  foremen  in  charge  of  my  various  orchards.’’ 
— Sen.  H.  M.  Dunlap,  Ill. 

‘  ‘ I  saved  those  two  trees  just  from  reading  jmur  book.’  ’ — C.  E.  Root,  Ohio. 

Sent  free  with  orders  for  $2.00  and  up— otherwise  10c  per  copy. 

“How  to  Beautify  Your  Home  Grounds’^ 

Many  a  farm  has  brought  a  higher  price  than  its  intrinsic  value  merited, 
because  the  owner  had  spent  a  little  money  and  time  planting  trees, 
shrubs,  etc.  You  can  make  your  place  more  at¬ 
tractive  to  yourself  and  others  with  little  expense 
and  trouble.  This  book  makes  it  simple  and  easy. 

Price  10c.  Free  with  orders  of  $2.00  up. 

No  Agents  — We  Sell  Direct-From-Nursery  Only 

We  prefer  to  deal  direct  with  our  customers- 
This  method  eliminates  many  causes  for  dissatis¬ 
faction,  such  as  wrong  advice,  mixing  the  labels, 
delays  in  delivery,  and  indirect  responsibility. 

We  want  to  be  in  direct  touch  with  you  both  be¬ 
fore  and  after  you  buy  our  trees.  We  definitely 
guarantee  true-to-name  trees  and  safe  delivery, 
but  practically  assure  your  satisfaction.  To  se¬ 
cure  the  best  service,  high  quality,  safe  delivery, 
up-to-date  information,  reasonable  prices,  buy 
direct  from  our  free  catalog. 


William  P.  Stark  Nurseries 

Box  295 


Address  and  name 
are  both  the  same 


To  William  P.  Stark  Nurseries,  Box  295,  Stark  City,  Mo. 

Please  send  books  as  checked:  I  am  interested  in  planting 

j  I  Approximate  number  of 

-  trees 


n 


1917  Catalog — Free 


I 

^  “Inside  Facts”  (10c  enclosed)  I  1 

!“How  to  Beautify  Your  Home  |  I 
Grounds”  (10c  enclosed)  I _ 1 


For  Big  Markets 


□ 


-plants 


For  Local  Markets  □ 
For  Home  Use  □ 


Name 


Address 

(Give  County,  and  Street  or  R.  F.  D.  No.) 
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“Great  Crops  of 

m'RAWBERRlESI 

\  and  How  To  Grow  Them”  iJ 

is  the  best  and  most  complete  book  on 
Strawberry  Growing  ever  written.  It  fully  ex- 
M  plains  the  KELLOGG  WAY  of  RTowim;  two 
■  bisr  crops  each  year— a  bisr  profit  jn  the  Spring: 
g  I  ®  bigrger  profit  in  the  Fall.  Tells  every- 
m  M  about  strawberry  growing  from  start  to 

a  M  finish.  Write  for  this  book  and  learn  how  to 
supply  your  family  with  delicious  strawberries 
the  year  'round  without  cost,  and  how  to  make 
1500  to  OROO  per  acre  each  year.  The  book  is  free. 


Strawberries  grown  the  KELLOGG 
WAY  yield  more  dollars  per  square  rod  and  do  it  in 
less  time  than  any  other  crop.  The  profits  made  from 
strawberries  arc  enormous.  One  acre  of  strawberries 
grown  the  KELLOGG  WAY  will  yield  a  greater 
cash  profit  than  twenty  acres  of  common  farm  crops. 

$1412.50 

Is  the  amount  Frank 
Flanigan  of  Okla¬ 
homa  made  in  a  single 
season  from  one  and 
one-half  acres  of  Kel¬ 
logg  Pedigree  Plants 
grown  the  KELLOGG 
WAY.  Others  are 
doing  fully  as  well. 
Our  64-page  free  book 
will  tell  you  how  to 
make  these  big  and 
quick  profits. 

A  postal  will  do  —  the 
book  is  FREE. 

R.  M.  Kellogg  Company, 
Box  480  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


'0 


0 


0^ 


Fancy  Strawberries 
Bring  Big  Profits 

PLANT  the  right  kind  and  grow 
them  in  the  right  way.  Allen’s 
illustrated  Book  of  Berries  de¬ 
scribes  ail  the  best  varieties  and 
tells  how  to  grow  them  profitably 
for  home  use  and  local  market, 
also  for  distant  shipping.  A 
complete  guide — this  1917  Book 
of  Berries.  Send  for  it  today 
—free, 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO, 

72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


mm 


STRAWBIR^RIES 

ampb  ells 

Greatest  c^rly  money-maker.  nLX  Belter  than^ 
Old  Gaudy,  yielding  four  to  Gandy’s  one.  Earlier  than  the 
earliest,  every  one  a  topper  and  wonderfully  firm. 

My  Catalogue  fully  describes  its  merits,  also  60  other  vari¬ 
eties,  together  with  book  briiufal  of  information  on  Straw¬ 
berry  Culture— 60  years  practical  experience  growing  for 
market— all  free.  Write  today. 

J.  T.  GARRISON  &  SONS, 

Kurserlee  at  Bridgeton.  N.  J. Woodstown,  N.  J. 


Th  is  book  fully  explains  our20th 
century  methods  in  growing 

STRAWBERRIES 

AND  OTHER  SMALL  FRUITS 
Unlike  any  other  catalog — lists  all 
tlio  best  varieties  of  siiiall  fruits  at 
lowest  whole.sale  prices.  All  our 
Iilants  are  shipped  on  a  guarantee  to 
please  you  or  money  r  e  f  u  n  d  e  d. 
Worth  its  weight  in  gold.  Hend  postal  today  to 

E.W.  TOWNSEND,  SALISBURY,  MD.,  Dept.  12 


STRA  W BERRY  PLANTS  tviTirtol/av  uu 


free  Uatalog.  C.  S,  PKKDUE,  Bax  15,  Slioweli,  Md. 


Strawberry  Plants 


r)0,()(.>0  FropfiT'ssi VO  (3)  $1.7.")  jiur  l.OOv). 

8.  A.  YIHIMN,  IM, 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

.fiO  varieties  including  an  extra  fine  stock  of  the  WON¬ 
DERFUL  EVERBEARING  varieties  at  lowest  prices.  Oiir 
free  catalog  tells  how  to  grow  them.  Write  today. 
Henry  Emlonjf  &  Sons,  Steveusville,  Mich. 


CAMPBELL’S  EARLY  STRAWBERRY 

The  Best  First  Early  Variety,  A  new  one  and  a 
money  maker.  Circular  Free. 

IVILLAllD  H,  KILLK  .  Swedesboro,  N.  J. 


gt t  X*  ox*  1*1  e  Si 

Set  JOHNSON’S  Healthy,  trne-to-iiame  plants, 
and  mal:e  large  profits  growing  strawberries.  We 
guarantee  to  please  yon  or  refund  your  money. 
Descriptive  Catalog  free.  E.  W.  JOHNSON  &  BRO.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Realizing  the  wonderful 
wealth  producing  possi¬ 
bilities  in  Alfalfa,  adapted  to  all 
climates,  the  IT.  S.  Governinent  sent  the 
greatest  American  Alfalfa  .\uthority  to 
far  away  Siberia  to  secure  seed  lor  this  Country. 

PROF.  HANSEN’S  ORIGINAL  ALFALFA 

I  can  now  supplv  you  w’ith  Alfalfa  Seed  i?rown  from  the 
oriKinal  plants  Prof.  Hansen  brought  to  America.  It  has 
all  been  tested  and  found  to  be  absolutely  the  greatest 
Alfalfa  grown  anywhere. 

Write  for  my  beautifully  illustrated  1917  Catalog  which 
tells  all  about  Prof.  Hansen’s  wonderful  Alfalfa.  It  is 
a  valuable  book  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
grower.  Send  for  it  today— IT’S  P'REE.  Gurney  tree 
Service  Booklets  also  contain  valuable  information  on 
planting  and  growing.  Specify  the  kind  you  want. 
GURNEY  SEED  &NURSERY  CO.,160GutneySq..Yankton,  S.  ~ 
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Various  Notes 


An  English  Hay  Case 

The  English  furin  papers  are  well 
filled  with  comments  on  the  hay  and 
straw  situation.  The  British  govern¬ 
ment  has  forbidden  the  sale  of  hay  and 
straw  without  oflicial  permission.  The 
government  reserves  the  first  right  to  buy 
hay,  and  farmei'.s  are  not  permitted  to 
sell  until  an  inspector  visits  their  place 
and  takes  wlmt  the  government  may 
need.  After  inspection  the  government 
will  permit  tlie  release  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  hay,  and  then  the  farmers 
may  sell  it.  Under  this  system  a  com¬ 
plication  recently  arose  which  will  seem 
strange  to  many  of  our  readers.  An 
Engli.sh  farmer  obtained  permission  from 
the  govi'rnment  to  sell  some  haj’.  There 
were  20  tons  of  hay,  probably  mi.xed 
clover  in  one  lot  which  had  been  heated. 
This  hay  was  sold,  and  after  they  found 
it  was  heating  the  farmer  sent  word  to 
the  buyer  to  come  and  take  it  at  once. 
The  latter  delayed  mairly  a  month,  and 
before  he  finally  came  the  hay  took  fire 
and  burned.  Then  the  farmer  demanded 
payment  for  the  hay  whicli  he  had  sold 
while  in  the  barn,  and  before  the  danger 
set  in.  In  many  of  such  cases  in  Eng¬ 
land  the  parties  do  not  go  to  law,  but 
sul  iiiit  tlii'ir  case  to  the  Earmei’s'  Union, 
whicli  is  an  organization  of  farmers  de- 
.signed  to  do  a  cooperative  or  general 
business.  U'his  casi’  was  submitted  to 
the  Union,  and  aftc'r  a  long  discussion  it 
was  decided  that  the  farmer  who  sold  the 
hay  was  entitled  to  $875.  The  l)uy(>r  was 
obliged  to  pay  this  because  he  did  not 
come  and  remove  the  hay  when  he  was 
notified. 


Experience  with  Sweet  Clover 

In  the  Spring  of  1915  I  planted  some 
small  sweet  clover  plants  h.v  graiie  posts, 
so  I  could  tie  them  up  as  they  gi-ew. 
I'hoy  grew  six  and  seven  and  eight 
branches  heavily  loaded  with  blossom,  and 
wei’e  alive  with  honey  bees  ever.v  da.v, 
though  there  are  no  bees  kept  within  a 
mile  of  my  place. 

In  the  Fall,  when  the  seed  was  ripe, 
I  sju-ead  blankets  under  them  and  cut  tlie 
jiarts  having  seed  off  onto  other  blankets 
to  try  to  save  all  the  seed. 

In  the  Spring  of  191()  I  noticed  the 
ground  around  where  they  grew  was 
thickly  seeded  from  seeds  that  must  have 
fallen  before  I  gathered  the  seed  stalks,  so 
I  left  the  ground  undisturbed  to  see  what 
stand  I  would  have.  It  grew  a  close 
stand  from  three  to  four  feet  high,  scat- 
teri'd  plants  five  feet. 

There  are  two  poiiiters  for  me  in  this 
experiment.  The  jdants  grew  so  large, 
making  large  bu.qhes;  the  leaders  or  cen¬ 
tre  stalk  grew  10  and  11  feet  high.  Here 
is  the  first  pointer.  Being  jilanted  by 
the  grape  posts,  the  roots  must  have  fol¬ 
lowed  down  by  the  posts,  and  got  lots  of 
moisture  and  nourishment  to  grow  so 
large,  I  could  have  made  walking  canes 
of  the  main  stalks.  Pointer  number  two: 
.Sow  the  seed  in  the  Fall  as  nature  does. 

lister  Co.,  N.  Y.  .joskph  bailey. 


Potatoes  for  Flour 

Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  would  he 
interested  in  my  experiments  to  find 
methods  of  substituting  potatoes  for  flour. 
I  will  give  two  bread  recipes  tb.at  have 
pi-oved  excellent,  and  as  I  work  out 
others  will  send  them  in.  if  the.v  are  de¬ 
sired,  I  shall  try  cake,  doughnuts,  etc.,  as 
fme  permits,  until  I  find  ways,  if  iiossi- 
hle,  to  use  my  potatoes  in  all  foods  and 
thus  cut  down  the  grocer’s  bill. 

White  Bread — Two  quarts  hot  mashed 
jiotatoes,  1  cake  compressed  yeast,  one 
tahlespoonful  salt,  one  pint  milk.  Place 
in  round-bottomed  mixing  bowl  and  mash 
with  a  wire  potato  masher  until  creamy. 
This  takes  about  three  minutes,  but  is 
most  important.  Add  flour  to  make  a 
very  stiff  dough.  Bai.se,  mold  into 
loaves,  raise  and  bake.  It  takes  slightly 
longer  to  bake  than  all-flour  bread.  Lard 
ami  sugar  can  bo  added  if  desii-ed.  but  are 
not  necessary.  Water  can  be  substituted 
for  milk,  but  is  not  desirable  when  milk  is 
obtainable. 

Graham  bread  is  made  the  same,  using 
four  parts  graham,  one  part  wheat  flour, 
and  after  adding  some  flour  add  another 
pint  of  milk.  F.  E.  paksons, 

Massachusetts. 


Force  of  Artesian  Wells 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey 
makes  an  interesting  report  of  deep  wells 
which  seem  to  feel  the  force  of  the  sea. 
Those  are  mostly  artesian  wells,  which 
have  been  sunk  along  the  Atlantic  coa.st. 
There  is  a  variation  in  flow  from  these 
wells,  there  being  a  stronger  flow  at 
flood  tide,  and  a  weaker  flow  as  the  tide 
ebbs  away.  Well  drillers  have  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  this  is  true  of  all  flowing  wells, 
.which  are  near  tidal  waters. 


It  is  customary  to  explain  these 
changes  by  supposing  a  direct  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  river,  lake,  or  bay  ;  but 
in  many  jilacos.  as  in  Eastern  Virginia, 
such  connection  is  clearly  impossible, 
owing  to  the  depth  of  the  wells  and  the 
nature  of  the  intervening  bed.s,  some  of 
them  dense,  tough  marls  and  clays. 
These  bed.s,  however,  though  the.v  do  not 
transmit  water,  nevertheless  contain  it, 
and  as  water  is  practically  incompressi¬ 
ble,  any  variation  of  level  on  the  river  or 
hay  is  transmitted  to  the  well  through 
the  water-filled  gravels,  sands,  clays,  and 
marls.  When  a  porous  bed  is  tapped  by 
a  well  the  water  rises  to  the  point  of 
equilibrium  and  fluctuates  as  the  hand 
of  the  ocean  varies  its  pressure  on  the 
beds  that  confine  the  artesian  flow. 


An  I(>telligent  Snake 

.Some  time  ago  one  of  your  correspon¬ 
dents  made  a  plea  for  the  common  garden 
snake,  and  drew  attention  to  its  harm- 
lessness  and  value.  This  Hummer  we 
had  an  intere.sting  illustration  of  hotli  the 
value  and  sagacity  of  tliese  pretty  little 
roptile.s.  On  one  of  the  mountain  roads, 
attention  was  attracted  to  the  (luoer 
antics  of  a  garter  snake  that  had  been 
startled  h.v  the  passers-by,  and  was  mak¬ 
ing  frantic  efforts  to  get  info  a  loose  ctono 
fenee  that  ('xtonded  along  one  side  of  the 
road.  But  it  seemed  to  be  trying  to  get 
in  tail  first  I  On  closer  insp('ction  it  was 
diseovej'(‘d  that  the  snaki'  was  not  “too 
.seared  to  know  whieh  end  he  was  stand¬ 
ing  on”  but  had  good  and  sufficient  rea¬ 
sons  for  “turning  tail.”  It  had  a  stran¬ 
gle-hold  on  a  mucilaginous  slug  of  a  girth 
gi’eater  than  its  own  ;  coiisequenfl.v  a  for¬ 
ward  oiitrance  through  the  narrow  inter- 
sHcos  of  the  stones  was  out  of  tlie  ques¬ 
tion  and  the  snake  was  enginoei'ing  a 
backward  imll.  Tlie  interested  spectators 
remained  quii’t  and  watelied  the  proceed¬ 
ing  which  was  successfully  accomplished  ; 
the  exploring  tail  hitting  an  opening  be- 
fween  the  stones  and  the  snake  drawing 
itself  and  the  sing  backward  into  its  home 
quarters. 

Probably  not  many  Eastern  people  are 
acquainted  with  onr  Pacific  coast  slugs. 
^1  hose  are  yellowisli-hrowii  slimv  creatures 
that  grow  to  jirodigious  size  in  damp  lo¬ 
calities  where  the  cropiiing  is  good.  They 
“sure-to-goodness”  cut  a  swath  in  gar¬ 
dens,  mowing  down  the  succulent  vegeta¬ 
tion  and  leaving  behind  them  nothing  but 
a  trail  of  white  slime.  As  a  check  on 
these  ravaging  gastropods,  this  incident 
proves  the  harmless  garden  snake  to  be  a 
public  benefactor  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

California.  yi.  ki*ssell  james. 


“  The  Other  Side  ”  of  the  Snake 

Jit  ha.s^  alwa.vs  been  our  plan  to  per¬ 
mit  a  fair  di.scus.sion  of  farm  topics — 
not  long-drawn-out.  but  pointed  and 
brief.  Thus  we  permit  the  city  man  to 
discuss  suake.s. — Ed.s.] 

It  was  with  some  disaiipfiintment  that 
I  read  in  a  recent  i.ssue  a  <*ommunica- 
tiou  from  one  .1.  xVndrew  Gasterline  hav¬ 
ing  as  its  theme  a  plea  for  the  general 
destruction  of  snakes.  I  assume  your 
corresiiondent  to  be  a  farmer,  and  his 
view  of  the  snake  question  is  a  prevail¬ 
ing  one  throughout  the  country.  It  is 
almost  tragic  that  farmers  and  subur- 
haniles  do  not  appreciate  or  care  to 
iiivestigafe  the  fact  that  there  is  another 
side  to  he  considered. 

Is  tlu'ro  anything  more  di.sgusting, 
more  cowardly  than  a  man  clubbing  to 
death  six  or  seven  inches  of  quivering 
muscle?  There  certainly  is  not.  yet  it 
is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  such  an 
occurrence  during  the  Hummer.  Mr.  Ca.s- 
terline  bewails  the  loss  of  birds  and 
toads.  A  toad  subsists  on  flies  and  other 
in.sects.  and  is  considered  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  xVgricultnre  to  be  woj'th  tlie  sum 
of  $17.50  to  the  farmer  per  annum. 
Birds  are  without  doubt  wortli  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount,  though  they  help 
themselves  very  generou.sly  to  grain  and 
seed  when  the  oiiiiortunit.y  comes  their 
way.  But  snakes !  x\.re  they  worth 
nothing?  Only  a  slight  knowledge  of 
natural  history  is  necessary  to  figure  the 
worth  of  snakes  to  the  farmer.  Black 
snakes  do  not  feed  entirel.v  or  very  fre¬ 
quently  on  birds.  Instead,  the.v  prefer 
rats,  field  mice,  red  squirrehs,  and  other 
destructive  rodents.  If  we,  human  be¬ 
ings,  had  to  live  entirely  upon  one  sort 
of  food  without  variety,  we  would  soon 
die  out.  Black  snakc’s  feed  about  once 
ever.v  five  or  six  da.ys,  but  when  the.v 
do,  they  devour  one  or  two  nests  of 
young  rodents,  perhaps  also  the  jiarents. 
A  nest  of  field  mice  every  few  days  is 
the  fare  of  milk  snakes,  with  perhaps 
a  chipmunk  thrown  in.  Garter  snakes 
prefer  worms,  but  also  take  insects  with 
an  occasional  toad.  The  familiar  little 
green  snake  subsists  almo.st  entirely 
upon  various  destructive  insects,  as  do 
most  all  of  the  smaller  reptiles,  such  as 
ring-necks,  Htorer's.  DeKay’s,  etc.  The 
above  are  true  facts  based  upon  j)er.soual 
observation  and  backed  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  all  naturalists 
who  have  been  sufficiently  interested  to 
study  reptiles.  Though  I  uphold  the  de¬ 
struction  of  poisonous  species,  fairness 
compels  me  to  say  that  they  are  to  be 
listed  among  the  most  valuable  aids  that 
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Dame  Nature  has  provided  to  help  the 
farmer. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  still  be¬ 
lieve  the  atrocious  and  fantastical  tales 
and  superstitions  told  of  snakes,  please 
observe  that :  the  “hoop’’  snake  is  a 
myth ;  snakes  bite,  not  sting ;  snakes  do 
not  protrude  their  “legs’’  when  thrown 
in  fire:  the  “puff  adder”  (hog-nosed 
snake  I  is  not  poisonous  hut  is  the  most 
harmless  snake  in  this  country  as  it 
feigns  death  when  approached  and  noth¬ 
ing  can  induce  it  to  bite,  and  above  all 
things,  milk  snakes  do  not  drink  milk 
and  if  they  could,  their  consumption 
would  be  no  more  than  an  ounce  or  two. 

FHEDERICK  FRANKLIN  SCHRADER,  JR. 

New  York. 


Siphoning  Water  from  Well 

In  reply  to  II.  M’’.  ]M.,  page  1071,  re¬ 
garding  siphoning  water  from  well,  I  had 
a  well  dug  about  IS  years  ago  to  get 
water  to  run  to  house.  I  struck  rock  at 
12  feet  and  stoned  it  up ;  had  water,  but 
if  faucet  was  loft  open  in  a  dry  time  it 
would  run  out  the  water,  and  I  would 
have  to  fill  the  pipe  to  start  it,  as  the 
faucet  in  the  house  was  lower.  After 
two  or  throe  years  I  took  a  level  and 
found  my  faucet  was  SO  feet  below  top 
of  ground  at  well.  I  got  a  well  driller 
and  had  him  drill  20  feet  into  the  rock, 
making  well  32  feet  deep,  which  was  the 
length  of  the  pipe  going  into  the  well.  I 
lived  there  several  years  and  never  had 
trouble,  as  the  water  would  stop  running 
when  it  got  down  to  the  level  of  the  fau¬ 
cet.  w  J.  B. 

Cuyler,  N.  Y. 


Bird  Protection 

I  came  from  Vermont  40  years  ago, 
and  at  that  time  ever.v  boy  had  a  col¬ 
lection  of  birds’  eggs  and  a  sling-.shot. 
Every  nest,  except  the  English  spar¬ 
row's  was  robbed  and  ever.v  bird  was  a 
mark  for  the  sling ;  man.v  birds  were 
killed  and  no  knowing  how  man.v  of 
the  young  died  as  the  result.  M’e  had 
no  breeding  places  for  mosquitoes,  and 
no  screens  in  our  windows,  but  strange 
to  say  there  are  about  as  many  mos¬ 
quitoes  now  as  then.  ^Ye  had  no  worms 
killing  our  apple  trees  then,  and  know 
nothing  about  sprays,  and  onr  barns, 
ehimne.vs  and  oaves  on  the  farm  were 
alive  with  the  swallows,  and  song  birds 
of  all  kinds  all  around.  Today  what  is 
it?  The  English  sparrow  has  driven  all 
these  away;  he  lives  in  the  graiufield  in 
Summer  and  corn  barn  with  the  rats  in 
IVintor,  and  not  a  bug  will  he  eat.  Of 
course  the  man  who  has  the  spra.vs  to 
sell  wants  to  sell,  and  the  man  with  the 
gun  and  powder  to  sell  wants  all  to 
shoot,  but  from  a  financial  standpoint  it 
is  a  poor  investment  for  a  hard-working 
faniH'r.  M’hat  the  xUmighty  put  on  this 
earth  he  jint  for  a  good  purpose,  and  if 
we  destroy  it  we  must  pay  dear  for  it 
as  we  are  doing  now. 

IVe  can  d('stro.v  birds’  eggs  and  pre¬ 
vent  their  incrcuise.  I  remember  j’ears 
ago  we  put  up  bird  boxes  and  every  year 
the.v  were  inhabited  by  the  bluebird  and 
martin.  la't’s  see  you  do  it  today.  This 
year  I  sat  on  the  piazza  of  the  old  farm 
and  with  a  22  rifle  killed  near  a  hun¬ 
dred  English  sparrows.  That  will  be 
less  400  eggs  next  year.  Have  your  song¬ 
birds  and  they  will  save  you  in  dollars 
and  hard  work  in  the  long  run. 

New  York.  j.  G.  jioore. 


Farm  Sanitation 

If  Beader,  page  1222,  burns  coal  and 
will  put  the  ashes  every  day  into  the 
vault,  they  will  absolutely  eliminate  a’l 
odor  and  make  no  ob.ieetionable  feature 
when  the  vault  is  cleaned.  .V  trench  can 
be  dug  in  the  garden  and  an  excellent 
fertilizer  obtained  by  placing  in  it  the 
contents  of  the  closet.  F.  c.  c. 

The  wa.v  suggested  for  an  earth  closet 
has  worked  satisfactorily  here  for  years, 
though  it  has  been  a  wooden  pail  instead 
of  a  galvanized,  and  it  should  be  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  it  can  be  taken  out  at  the 
top  instead  of  the  bottom.  j.  E. 


Packing  Eggs. — ^”11611  the  packer  of 
eggs  will  leave  out  the  long  eggs  there 
will  be  less  broken.  In  nearly  ever.v  case 
I  find  the  damage  comes  from  that,  and 
again  some  shipiiers  pack  cracked  eggs. 
I  sent  eggs  weekly  for  30  years  to  a  cus¬ 
tomer  in  New  York  City,  and  onl.v  one 
complaint  of  damage  b.v  express.  It  is  not 
tlie  express  company  every  time  that  is  .‘it 
fault.  G.  w.  n. 

Port  .Tervis,  N.  Y. 


■Water  in  Cellar. — If  M.  B.  M.,  page 
1409,  will  follow  this  plan  he  will  have 
a  dr.v  cellar.  On  the  side  which  leaks 
make  a  hole  through  the  wall  for  an  inch 
pipe.  Make  hole  two  or  three  inches 
from  cellar  floor,  say  middle  of  length 
of  wall.  Make  water  run  through  this 
hole ;  the  pipe  may  project  into  cellar 
two  inches,  the  out  end  even  with  wall. 
Pack  back  in  wall  with  something  to 
hold  pipe  steady.  'When  water  ceases 
to  seep  through  make  a  mixture  of  two 
very  fine  sand  and  one  cement.  Go  over 
wall  and  around  pipe.  M^hen  nearly  dry 
make  a  thick  paint  of  just  cement.  Put 
on  with  brush.  If  well  done  water  will 
not  come  through  wall  after  short  pipe 
is  plugged  up.  In  this  case  a  pipe  may 
be  attached  and  run  along  wall  to  cellar 
drain.  But  that  will  not  be  necessary. 
I  fixed  a  cistern  once  this  very  way. 

Wilmington,  O.  L.  H.  E. 
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Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


Market  Garden  Cultivator 

It  seems  to  me,  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  farm  help,  that  there  could  be  a  tool 
made,  either  spring-tooth  or  disk  har¬ 
row,  for  one  horse,  to  follow  in  the 
furrow  after  a  plow.  I  saw  something 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  last  Spring  about  the 
Boston  market  gardeners  having  such  a 
tool,  horse  to  walk  in  the  furrow.  Would 
vou  ask  for  suggestions?  M.  A. 

*  Burt,  N.  Y. 

The  market  garden  cultivator  has  the 
handle  and  hitch  at  one  side,  so  that  it 
tra\fcls  at  the  left  of  the  fuiTow.  I  see 
no  r.  .on  why  almost  any  harrow  or  cul¬ 
tivator  section  might  not  be  made  to 
run  that  way  The  plow  turns  a  very 
wide  furrow  in  the  mellow  garden  soil, 
and  a  horse  drawing  the  cultivator,  or 
harrow  rather,  follows  in  the  furrow 
right  behind  the  plow.  It  fines  the  lumps 
and  saves  a  lot  of  work  with  rakes  when 
preparing  to  drill  beets,  onions  and  such 
crops.  Common  harrows  would  not  he 
used,  because  the  horses  would  tramp 
the  soil  too  much.  c.  B.  F. 


Apricots  Fail  to  Bloom 

Will  you  tell  me  why  my  apricot  trees 
do  not  bear  fruit?  They  are  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  obtain  sun  and  air  .“IGO  days  a 
year.  j.  ir.  s. 

Mousey,  N.  Y. 

Apricot  trees  do  not  come  into  bearing 
as  early  in  life  as  the  peach,  i)erhaps 
these  trees  have  not  yet  i-eached  bearing 
age.  Do  not  cut  them  out  until  you  are 
sure  they  ai‘e  old  enough  to  bear  fruit. 
In  very  cold  sections  they  frequently 
winter-kill.  If  e.xainined  in  March  it 
will  be  revealed  if  there  are  any  blossom 
buds  on  the  trees,  and  if  they  are  winter- 
killed  or  not.  If  blossom  buds  are  found 
and  they  are  froicen,  the  heart  of  the  hud 
will  be  dark ;  if  alive  they  will  show 
bright  and  fresh.  K. 


Blackberries  and  Blackcap  Raspberries 

I  have  a  small  patch  of  blackberries. 
I  would  like  your  'advice  as  to  what  kind 
to  put  out;  what  I  have  are  iNlersereau. 
They  are  good,  but  have  rusted  badly  the 
last  two  or  three  yeans.  How  far  apart 
should  they  be  set,  and  how  thick  should 
they  he  allowed  to  get?  Is  it  possible 
to  keep  them  in  bunches  like  blackcaps? 
^^'hat  variety  of  blackcaps  would  you 
jidvise?  What  about  l*lum  Parmer?  Is 
it  better  than  the  old  varieties?  P.  V. 

Oxford,  N.  J. 

The  Eldorado  blackberry  is  nearly,  or 
quite,  rust-proof.  This  variety  is  valued 
especially  for  its  rich  sweet  flavor  and 
hardiness  of  cane.  There  is  also  an¬ 
other  variety  of  quite  recent  introduction 
that  has  been  named  Joy  by  the  intro¬ 
ducer.  This  berry  seems  to  he  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  value  in  several  respects.  The 
writer  had  it  under  observation  the  past 
.season,  and  noted  the  following :  The 
plant  is  very  vigorous,  producing  canes 
of  such  stocky  and  .sturdy  growth  as  not 
to  ie(|uire  artificial  svii)port  in  the  way  of 
staking.  It  is  an  enormous  Ix'arer  of 
hirgt',  nearly  round,  coal  black  berries  of 
splendid  flavor.  It  is  said  by  the  intro¬ 
ducer  to  be  of  ironclad  hai-diness  and  ab- 
.solutely  rust-proof.  The  small  patch  un¬ 
der  observation  was  surrounded  by  other 
sorts  that  were  badly  affected  with  rust, 
but  the  Joy  showed  not  the  least  trace 
of  rust. 

I’lants  for  horse  culture  should  be  set 
in  rows  eight  feet  apart  and  two  to  three 
fe(  t  apart  in  the  row.  For  garden  cul¬ 
ture  where  the  work  has  to  be  performed 
by  hand  the  rows  may  be  about  six  feet 
apart.  It  is  a  hard  matter  to  keep  such 
plants  as  blackberries  and  red  raspber¬ 
ries  that  throw  up  suckers  from  the 
roots,  in  hills.  It  may  be  successfully 
accomplished  the  first  two  or  three  years 
after  planting,  by  promptly  chopping  out 
all  suckers  with  the  hoe,  but  one  w’ill 
tire  of  the  job  by  and  by,  and  let  them 
grow.  Mo.st  growers  permit  the  plants 
to  form  a  hedge  15  to  18  inches  wide  and 
keep  all  plants  that  come  up  outside  of 
this  strip  cut  out  and  destroyed  with 
the  hoe  or  cultivator.  When  plants  are 
thus  grown  they  are  usually  thinned  to 
stand  a  foot  or  so  apart. 

Blackcap  varieties  of  exceptional  merit 
are  not  numerous.  Of  the  older  sorts 
the  Cumberland  perhaps  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  list.  It  is  a  strong  vigorous 
grower  and  very  hardy.  The  berries  are 
very  large  and  of  excellent  quality.  Plum 
Farmer  is  rapidly  growing  in  favor. 


The  growth  is  vigorous  and  the  canes 
very  hardy  and  prolific.  Berries  are 
large,  of  meaty  texture  and  very  firm. 
In  quality  it  ranks  very  high.  It  has, 
however,  one  drawback  that  counts 
against  it  as  a  market  berry,  and  that  is 
its  color,  which  is  black  with  a  grayish 
cast,  which  gives  it  a  mildewed  or  mouldy 
appearance.  Blackcaps  are  usually 
planted  in  rows  .six  feet  apart  and  30 
inches  apart  in  the  row.  For  garden 
culture  the  rows  may  be  a  foot  closer 
together.  k. 


Sweet  Corn  in  Storage 

We  have  had  several  letters  about 
frozen  sweet  corn  preseiwed  in  cold  stor¬ 
age.  It  seems  that  quite  large  quantities 
of  sweet  corn  are  kept  in  this  way — 
used  as  “fresh”  corn  on  the  cob  during 
the  Winter.  Mr.  Madison  Cooper  ob¬ 
tained  the  following  information  for  us : 

In  response  to  an  inquiry,  Mr.  Jas. 
S.  Eckman,  manager  Booth  Cold  Stor¬ 
age  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  gives  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  subject,  which  was  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  September  1010  issue  of 
Cold,  as  follows : 

‘Afost  of  the  corn  that  we  have  stored 
in  this  warehou.se  has  been  packed  in 
boxes  averaging  10  dozen  to  the  box,  but 
we  have  a  great  deal  of  corn  that  is 
stored  in  sacks  just  the  way  it  comes 
from  the  farmer.  We  carry  same  in  a 
zero  temperature  and  there  is  no  change 
whatever  in  the  quality  of  the  corn,  un¬ 
less  carried  over  a  year.  The  only  thing 
that  must  be  watched  closely  is  the  han¬ 
dling  after  it  is  taken  out  of  the  freezer, 
because  after  it  is  thawed  out  it  must 
only  be  cooked  in  boiling  water  about 
five  minutes._  instead  of  10  to  15  min¬ 
utes,  which  is  the  usual  procedure  with 
the  fresh  corn.” 

_It  would  seem  that  temperatures  of 
15  to  20  deg.  would  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  freezing  sweet  corn  in  storage 
very  nicely  for  a  period  of  four  to  six 
months  or  less,  and  although  in  this  case 
zero  was  emi)loyed  there  is  no  reason 
why  those  who  cannot  well  maintain 
zero  temperatures  should  not  be  able  to 
h.'indle  sweet  corn  successfully.  It  seems 
that  there  are  some  great  possibilities 
along  this  line. 


Sudan  Grass  as  Hay 

When  the  farmers  of  the  Soiitheastern 
States  began  experimenting  with  Sudan 
grass  as  a  hay  crop,  the  imprc.ssion  got 
out  that,  while  the  hay  crop  could  be 
grown  successfully  here,  we  would  he 
compelled  to  send  West  for  our  seed. 
Sudan  grass  as  a  hay  crop  has  passed 
the  experimental  stage,  and  is  now  one 
of  the  fixed  sources  of  hay  for  the  South 
Atlantic  St.ates,  yielding  enormous  crops 
of  high-class  hay.  Where  enough  seed 
is  used  to  get  a  thick  .stand — 20  to  30 
lbs.  of  seed  per  acre — the  hay  is  fine  and 
easily  cured,  being  less  damaged  by  rains 
than  any  other  hay  I  have  seen  grown. 
I.ast  year,  a  few  farmers  tried  saving 
seed,  'and  these  showed  up  well  when 
plant'd  last  Spring.  One  farmer  failed 
to  cut  a  piece  of  the  grass  last  year. 
AVhen  he  began  plowing  the  land  last 
Spring  for  corn,  he  found  that  he  had  a 
dense  stand  of  the  grass  self-.seeded.  A 
few  farmers  tried  saving  more  seed  this 
year,  and  the  seed  saved  seems  fully 
equal  to  the  best  Texas  seed.  One  far¬ 
mer  near  the  North  Carolina-Virginia 
line  planted  two  pounds  of  seed,  in  rows, 
ami  harvested  350  pounds  of  as  good 
seed  as  I  have  seen,  lie  thrashed  out 
the  .seed  in  an  ordinary  grain  thrasher, 
and,  probably,  failed  to  get  all  the  seed. 
II is  stock  seem  to  eat  and  relish  the 
hay,  ripe  as  it  was  cut,  as  well  as  the 
imported  baled  hay. 

In  the  eastern  half  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  the  Sudan  grass,  planted  early  in 
^lay,  gives  three  cuttings,  and  then  some 
Fall  pasture,  for  the  first  light  frosts 
do  not  always  kill  it.  It  seems  to  be  a 
deep  feeder,  drawing  largely  from  the 
subsoil.  It  is  not  a  poor  land  crop, 
though,  and  one  young  farmer  who  sowed 
five  acres  of  his  tobacco  land  to  the  grass 
(against  the  advice  of  the  county  agent) 
had  a  complete  failure. 

With  this  valuable  grass  added  to  the 
hay  crops  already  being  grown,  it  will 
not  be  long  before  the  Northern  farmers 
will  have  to  look  el.sewhere  than  to  the 
South  for  a  market  for  their  hay.  With 
the  longer  growing  season  and  the  ease 
with  which  the  depleted  soils  can  be  built 
up,  the  Carolinas  can  easily  grow  hay, 
either  grass  or  legume,  at  half  the  cost 
of  growung  it  in  the  North.  F.  A.  brown. 

I’erson  Co.,  N.  C. 


Northern  Grown  at  Rochester 

To  the  farmer  or  orchardist  who  wants  hardy,  vigor¬ 
ous-growing,  true-to-name  fruit  trees.  Green’s  Trees 
offer  the  greatest  value.  Here’s  the  reason :  Besides 
being  absolutely  dependable.  Green’s  stock  is  sold  direct 
to  you.  That  means  that  you  do  not  have  an  agent  to  pay. 
We  save  you  the  agents’  profits.  We  are  now  ready  to 
offer  you  at 

Half  Agents’  Prices 

a  selected  list  of  Green’s  true-to-name  fruit  trees.  This 
list  includes  a  big  supply  of  apple  and  peach  trees,  pear, 
plum,  quince  and  cherry  trees.  Grapevines,  currants, 
ornamental  trees,  roses,  plants,  best  new  fruits,  etc. 

No  matter  whether  it’s  for  the  orchard  or  garden. 
Green’s  stock  will  satisfy  you  every  time. 

More  than  40  years  of  direct  selling  has  built  for  us  a 
reputation  that  is  your  guarantee. 

Our  new  catalogue  will  be  valuable  to  you.  We 
"  do  not  employ  agents  or  canvassers  and,  there¬ 
fore,  depend  entirely  upon 
our  catalof?  in  sellinor.  Write 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.  /j 

22  Wall  Street  /|  Wli 


KELLYS 


Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  Quinces, 
Plums,  Cherries,  Apricots,  Nut  trees 
— all  are  back(!d  by  the  combined 
guarantee  of  the  5  Kelly  Brothers, 
each  of  whom  personally  directs  a 
department  of  the  Nursery. 

Their  close  supervision  of  the 
planting,  budding,  digging,  packing 
and  selling  has  been  the  principal 
reason  for  the  increasing  reputa¬ 
tion  and  success  of  Kelly  Trees. 
You  are  assured  of  honest  merchan¬ 
dise  and  of  fair,  honest  dealing. 

Send  for  new  Catalog  with 
1917  Direcl-io-yoii  prices. 

KELLY  BROS.  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES 

62  Main  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
You’ll  never  regret  planting  Kelly  Trees 


DWARF 

TREES 


APPLE 

PEAP 

PLUM 

CHERRY 

PEACH 


Dwarf  Trees  are  best 
for  the  home  garden  ; 
they  need  less  room, 
Bear  Quicker,  and  pro¬ 
duce  finest  fruit.  You  can  grow  them  as 
bushes,  pyramids,  cordons  or  espalier 
forms  as  described  in  our  Free  Catalsgue. 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 
C.  C.  McKay,  Mgr.  Box  N,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


*Make  Your  Own 
iSrape  <Juic@ 


Grow  the  vines  in  your  yard:  pick 
fi-iiit  when  it’s  ripe  and  fresh.  It 
will  make  tlie  best  juice  you  ever 
tii-sted.  Send  for  our  Grapevine 
Catalogue,  which  will  help  you  to 
select  the  best  Grapes  for  the  garden 
Other  small  fruit.s,  too.  Fifty  year.-,’ 
e.xperiencehas  taught  us  how  to  grow 
real  Grapevines. 

Send  today  for  the  booklet. 

T.  8.  IIUBBAKD  COMPANY 
Box  20,  Frcdoiiiu,  New  York 


GRAPE-VINES 

69  varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c.  lies 
criptivecatalog  freo.LEWISROESCH.BoxL,Fredouia,N.y" 


READ 

THIS  FRUIT 
TREE  GUARANTEE 


“  VVe  guarantee  that  .stock  will  reach 
you  in  good  condition — that  trees  are 
true-to-name  as  labeled  that  for  any 
stock  not  true-to-name  we  will  make 
good  your  loss  or  damage  at  any  time 
within  ten  years  of  purchase  date. 
In  event  of  disagreement,  you  and  we 
each  appoint  an  arbiter.  They  choose 
the  third,  and  the  majority’s  award  is 
binding  on  both  parties.”  Can  any 
guarantee  be  stronger  in  the  nursery 
business  ? 

Send  for  1917 
Your  Copy  Free  Catalog  free. 


THE  ROWAN 
WHOLESALE 
NURSERIES,lnc. 

Successt  rs  to 
Rl'.lLLY  BROS,  ji 
IS  urserios 


Storrs  &  Harrison 
Seed  and  Plant 
Annual — 1917 
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I  this  Annual  to  the  farmers,  gardeners, 
and  fruit-growers  of  the  United 
States.  The  1917  edition  has  been 
enlarged,  revised,  and  lists  all  the 
6es(  new  and  the  old  tried  varieties  of 

VEGETABLES,  FLOWERS 
SHRUBS,  TREES,  ROSES 

Send  today  for  a  copy. 

From  Storrs  &  Harrison  Company 
you  get  all  you  need  for  garden  oi' 
farm,  lawn  or  landscape.  Our  prices 
are  reasonable;  our  stock  is  right;  we 
guarantee  delivery. 

[THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.j 

Box  347,  Painesville,  Ohio 


REES  at  HalFAsehfs  Prices 


GUARANTEED— First  Class.  True  to  Kamo,  Free  from 
Disease.  We  pay  Freij^ht  and  Guarantee  safe 
dehyery.  Free  WlioJesale  Catalog  of  Fruit  Trees, 
rruit  Plants,  Ornamental  Trees,  Roses.  ShruUs 
and  Vines.  Also  BoarinR  Ak«  Fruit  Trees. 

TIIK  WM,  J.  KEILLY  KI  KKEKIES 
62  Ossian  St.  -  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Guaranteed  by  Certified  Grower- 
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Famous  Tomatoes 


arefavorablyknown.  Many  of 
tho  tiest  sorts  wcro  Intrortuccd 
by  us.  We  grow  more  high- 
gr^e  tomato  seed  than  any 
other  seedsman  in  the  world. 
TWO  BEST  VARIETIES 
Livingston’s  Gtobe.fmostpink.for  slicing  andshipping^phLSc. 
I  Livingston's  Stone,  finest  bright  red.  for  canning  and  catsup, 
pKt.  5c.  Both  immense  yielders.  Try  them. 


New  118-Page  Catalog  FREE 


Fully  describes  the  best  varieties  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 
Gives  800  true-to-nature  illustrations  and  quotes  honest 
I  prices  for  quality  seeds.  Tolls  when  to  plant  and  how  to 
I  grow  big  crops.  Write  for  your  FREE  copy  To-Day. 


Livingston  Seed  Co.,324High  St.,  Columbus,  0. 


Sweet  Clover  and  Ky.  Blue  Grass 


Prices  and  Circular  on  request. 

P:.  liurton.  Box  2S,  FALMOUIH,  Pendleton  Co.,  KENTUCKY 


Pntotnno  Poiiutv,  Giant,  Enormous,  Queen,  Ohio.  Cob- 
ruidiues  bier,  Coin,  Rose.  Others.  C.  W-  FORD. fishers, H  T. 


GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  tho  farmer’s  big  niiestionB: 
llow  can  I  have  a  good  garden  with 
lca.st  expense?  liow  can  the  wife 
have  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  for 
tho  home  table  with  least  labor? 

7T>n  KT  An  Combined  Hill 
IKUJS  ALrty  and  Drill  Seeder 

solves  tho  garden  labor  problem. 
Takes  tho  place  of  many  tools— 
stored  in  small  space.  Sows,  cov¬ 
ers,  cultivates,  weeds,  ridges, 
etc.  ,bettcr  than  old-time  tools. 
A  woman,  boy  or  girl  can 
push  it  and  do  a  day ’s  hand¬ 
work  in  60 
minutes.  38 
combina¬ 
tions.  $.3.25 
to  $15.00. 
Write  for 
booklet. 

Bateman M’f ’gCo., Box  2C, , Grenloch, N. J. 


lfo.6 
Brill 
and 
Wheel 
Soe 


""THE  leading  American 
stricily  Farm  SEED 
CATALOG  of  the  year 
tells  the  truth  about  the 
Farm  Seed  situation,  gives  authentic  informa¬ 
tion  every  Farmer  should  have  before  he 
spends  a  dollar  for  Farm  Seeds.  Some 
kinds  gave  good  crops  and  are  comparatively 
cheap  while  others  are  in  short  supply. 
Get  the  facts.  Be  prepared. 

The  Catalog  is  copiously  illustrated  with  photo¬ 
engravings  and  mansyjictures  in  colors  showing  fields 
of  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Timothy,  Oats,  Potatoes,  etc., 
true  to  nature  and  the  descriptions  written  by  our 
Edward  F.  Dibble,  a  successful  Farmer  of  thirty  years 
experience,  are  absolutely  accurate. 

The  Catalog,  Dibble’s  New  Book — “Alfalfa 
Culture  for  Eastern  Farmers’’ and  ppru 
10  Samples  Dibble’s  Farm  Seeds  ^  IvlLL 
to  every  Farmer.  Just  write  on  a  ^slal — 
“Send  the  books  and  samples"  and  address 

EDWARD  f.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Dibblr’8  Seed  Parms  comprUivg  nearly  S,000  acres  are 
Hcadfjuarlrt'S  for  Scfid  Potatoes,  Oats,  Com, 
Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Grass  Seeds, 


SWEET  GLOVER 

White  Hlossomstthe  greatest  money-making  crop  ol  today. 
Big  money  for  the  farmers  who  grow  it.  Builds  up  land 
rapidly  and  produces  heavy,  money-making  crops  while 
doing  it.  Excellent  pasture  and  hay;  irioculates  lanrl  fee 
alfalfa.  Easy  to  start;  grows  on  all  soils.  Our  seed  all 
best  scarified  hulled,  high-germinating  and  tested.  Qual¬ 
ity  guaranteed.  Write  today  for  our  big,  Profit-Sharing 
Seed  Guide,  circular,  free  samples.  Address  .  . 

American  Mutual  Seed  Co.,  Dept.  960  Chicago.  Illinois 


Books  Worth  Buying 

SIX  EXCELLENT  FARM  BOOKS. 
Productive  Swine  Husbandry,  Day.. $1.60 


Productive  Poultry  Husbandry,  Lewis  2.00 
Productive  Horse  Husbandry,  Gay..  1.50 
Productive  Feeding  of  Farm  Animals, 

Woll  .  1.50 

Productive  Orcharding,  Sears.......  1.50 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.50 


BOOKS  ON  INSECTS  AND  PLANT  DIS¬ 


EASES. 

Injurious  Insects,  O’Kane  . $2.00 

Manual  of  Insects,  Slingerland . 2.00 

Diseases  of  Economic  Plants,  Stev¬ 
ens  and  Hall  .  2.00 


Fungous  Diseases  of  Plants,  Duggar  2.00 
STANDARD  FRUIT  BOOKS. 
Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard.  .$1.00 


Productive  Orcharding,  Soars  .  1.50 

The  Nursery  Book,  Bailey  .  1.60 

Tho  Pruning  Book,  Bailey  .  1,50 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Waugh . 60 

PRACTICAL  POULTRY  BOOKS. 

Progressive  Poultry  Culture,  Brig¬ 
ham  . $1.50 

Productive  Poultry  Husbandry,  Lewis  2.00 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Poultry 

Culture,  Robinson  .  2.50 

Hens  for  Profit,  Valentine  .  1.50 

Diseases  of  Poultry,  Salmon . 50 


The  above  books,  written  by 
practical  experts,  will  be 
found  valuable  for  reference 
or  study.  For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


If  f f  >  Clover 

rnonman  s  seed  'i 

Medium  Red,  Mammoth,  Alsike,  Alfalfa,  and  Sweet 
Plump— high  purity — hardy— strong  germination. 

Buy  your  Clovers  early  enough  to  permit  testing,  be¬ 
fore  seed  time.  We  allow  return  of  unsatisfactory 
seed— refund  money— pay  freight.  May  we  send  you 
our  1917  Farm  Seed  Catalog,  with  samples?  Both 
free  if  you  mention  this  paper.  Write  us  today. 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  Landitville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Clover  Seed 

Onr  higli  grades  of  Grass  seeds  are  the  most  oaro- 
fully  selected  and  recieaned.  Highest  in  Purity  and 
Germination.  Wo  Pay  the  freight.  Catalog  and 
S.'imples  Free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

CLICKS  SEED  FARMS,  Smoketown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


VICK’S  GUIDE 

For  68  years  the  leading  authority 
Now  on  Vegetalile,  Flower  and  Farm  ror 
n  I  .Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs.  Better  loiy 
iveaay  i\\o.ne've.\\  Hend  fur  free  copy  tmlan.  xtxit 
JAMES  VICK’.S  .SONS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Hi)  Stone  Street _ The  J.iower  City 


Hiirs  Evergrelhs 


All  hardy  stock — twice  trans¬ 
planted — root  pruned.  Pro¬ 
tect  buildings,  stock,  crops 
Hill’s  Evergreen  Book,  illus 
.  ted  in  colors,  Free.  Write  today 
0.  Hill  Nursery  Co.;  -  Box  2123 
Dundee,  III.  Evergreen  Specialists 


CLOVER  3  TIMOTHY  ^i>°u° 

Greatest  Gra-ss  Seed  Value  Known — Investigate.  Alsiko 
Clover  and  Timothy  mixed — the  finest  grass  grown  tor 
hay  and  pasture.  Cheapest  seeding  you  can  make,  grows 
everywhere.  Yon  will  save  on  your  grass  seed  bill  by 
writing  for  free  sample,  circular  and  big  Co-operative 
Seed  Guide,  offering  Field  Seeds,  all  kinds.  WTlte  today. 
American  Mutual  Seed  Co.,  Dept.  560  Chicago,  111. 


PEA 


Big  drop  in  jirices.  Buy  now  from  U':.  Also 
millions  of  trees,  shrubs  and  plants.  New  price 
list  and  catalog  ready. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  NURSERY,  Box  129,  Westminsler,  Md. 


Delicious  fruit  within  1 5  months  after  plant¬ 
ing.  That’s  the  record  in  thousands  of 
orchards.  Youngest-yielding  and  biggest-yielding 
peach  on  record.  A  big  round  beautiful  peach 
with  enchanting  crimson  blush  on  cheek.  Delight¬ 
ful  aroma  and  flavor.  True  freestone. 

Good  canner  and  shipper.  Trees  bear  very  early  and  are  loaded  every  favorable  year. 


JAPAN  DREAM 


IS  MONTHS 


Once  you’ve  tried  Japan  Dream  you’ll  agree  with  G.  W.  Walker,  Nashville.  Ark.,  who  says:  “Those  Japan 
Dream  peach  trees  1  got  were  set  May  1  7  and  started  tight  off  growing  and  have  made  a  wonderful  showing. 
Your  trees  are  beyond  compare.  ...  .  ,  •  j  l 

Whether  you  are  planting  for  commercial  growing  or  just  a  few  trees  for  commercial  use,  you  can  I  do  better 
than  to  have  this  variety.  Best  of  all  earlies.  Trees  budded  from  parent  trees  of  known  record  for  quantity  and 
quality  yield.  That's  the  Moncrief  System  of  Scientific  Tree  Growing-  the  same  as  employed  by  the 
U.  S.  government  in  citrus  growing.  This  system  takes  out  the  losses  and  guess  work.  No  risk  and  assures  you 
of  loads  of  fruit. 

J.  MONCRIEF,  Pres.  FREE  BOOK  Dream  and 

Winfield  Nurseries  Illustrated  i‘J"nat‘’uTa'l  cole 

121  Park  Street,  WINFIELD.  KANSAS  Send  TODAY. 


; Japan 


A  Crop  of  Horseradish 

The  old-fashioned  way  of  growing  the 
home  supply  of  liorseradish  was  to  plant 
a  few  roots  in  one  corner  of  the  kitchen 
garden.  'Whenever  a  little  horseradish 
was  needed,  iiart  of  the  roots  were  dug 
out  and  grated  up  for  use,  while  the  parts 
of  the  roots  left  in  the  ground  would 
throw  up  a  new  loaf  growth  and  continue 
to  reiilace  that  which  was  taken  away. 
With  this  method  a  very  inferior  product 
was  grown.  The  commercial  growers  find 
that  they  can  jiroduce  a  very  much  finer 
product  by  each  year  digging  out  the  en¬ 
tire  root  system  of  the  plants  by  run¬ 
ning  along  each  .side  of  the  row  with  a 
deep  ninning  plow,  throwing  tlie  furrow 
towards  the  row,  so  that  long  unbroken 
side  roots  may  he  had  for  the  next  year’s 
ci-op.  Thus  the  plants  can  he  pulled  up 
easily  and  shaken  out.  The  roots  which 
are  large  enough  are  trimmed  up  for  mar¬ 
ket.  and  all  the  side  roots  are  saved  for 
sets  for  the  following  season.  The  crop 
may  be  dug  during  the  Fall.  Winter  or 
early  Spring,  because  freezing  does  not 
injure  it. 

The  sets  are  made  from  the  side  roots 
and  these  are  usually  cut  so  that  they 
ai-e  four  to  six  inches  long;  I.  however, 
jirefer  them  just  about  as  long  and  thick 
as  an  ordinary  unused  lead  ixuicil.  The 
tops  are  cut  square  across  and  the  bottom 
end  is  cut  on  a  slant.  Thus,  they  will  be 
sure  to  ho  set  right  end  up.  These  sets 
I  nmy  he  buried  outdoors,  freezing  will  not 
harm  them.  They  are  especially  injured 
if  allowed  to  dry  out  or  if  too  many  are 
pitted  together. 

Flarly  in  the  S[)ring  the  field  is  i>repareil 
for  the  horseradish  by  iilowing  under 
hr(;adcast  manure  and  mai’king  out  rows 
usually  .3J4  feet  ajiart.  Fmdilizer  esjie- 
cially  high  in  phosphoric  acid  may  be 
sown  along  the  rows.  This  fertilizing 
I  i;;aterial  is  cover('d  up  Avith  a  little  plow 
or  an  asimragus  ridger.  The  horseradish 
roots  are  set  in  this  ridge  about  20  inches 
apart.  T’sually  they  are  put  on  a  little 
slant,  with  the  top  two  inches  under  top 
of  the  soil. 

Many  growers  like  to  plant  a  quick 
maturing  crop  along  with  the  “radish” 
because  it  is  slow  in  starting.  Extra  early 
cabbage  idants  may  be  sot  between  each 
horseradish  set.  ^Two  rows  of  lettuee 
plants  may  be  set,  or  two  rows  may  be 
seeded  on  each  ridge.  However,  early 
short-vined  garden  peas  are  the  most  pop- 
uliir  crop.  If  the  seed  is  to  be  sown  ’!>. 
the  same  line  with  tlie  sets,  the  peas 
should  be  seeded  first.  However,  many 
jirefor  to  sow  the  seed  in  the  little  fur¬ 
row  close  to  the  m:ide-ni)  ridge.  After  tho 
peas  are  picked,  the  vinos  should  he  pulled 
up  and  cai'ted  off.  if  they  are  iilaiited  in 
the  row,  but.  if  the  seed  is  planted  near 
the  horseradish  row.  the  vines  may  be 
plowed  under  where  they  grow. 

The  horseradish  should  be  cultivated 
close  and  often.  Many  side  roots  will  de¬ 
velop  along  the  entire  length  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  sot.  Those  which  develop  near  the 
top  of  this  set  will  not  increase  the  size 
of  that  set.  Therefore,  close  cultivation 
will  break  off  many  of  the  side  roots, 
which  would  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Some  growei-s  prefer  not  to  grow’  a 
catch  crop,  and  give  more  attention  to 
their  horseradish  crop.  They  even  pull 
the  soil  away  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
set  early  in  its  growth  and  inh  off  these 
side  roots  near  the  toj),  and  besides  that 
they  find  it  pays  to  cut  off  all  excejit  the 
best  placed  leaf  head,  so  that  a  straight, 
lai’go.  clean  root  may  be  grown  with  one 
large  solid  loaf  head.  Thus,  a  most  de¬ 
sirable  product  is  produced,  because  it  is 
most  easily  prepared  for  grating  whieh  is 
the  final  test  of  this  most  popular  condi¬ 
ment.  R.  w.  1)E  BAU.X. 


Preparing  Horseradish 

Could  yon  tell  me  what  to  put  in 
grated  horseradish  to  keep  it  white  and 
not  let  it  turn  ii  dark  brown.  c.  P. 

Burlington,  N.  .1. 

There  is  nothing  that  yon  can  put  into 
grated  horseradish  to  prevent  it  from 
turning  brown.  The  proper  thing  to  do 
is  to  have  a  good  supply  of  white  wdne 
vinegar.  As  your  horseradish  is  grated 
allow  it  to  drop  immediately  into  this 
vinegar  so  that  the  air  w’ill  not  have  a 
chance  to  work  on  the  radish  and  make 
it  brown.  White  wine  vinegar  can  be 
purchased  in  almost  any  town  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  cost.  R.  'W*  9. 


I 

I  New  York  State  Agricultural 
j|  Society  Meeting 

d'lie  program  for  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  at  Albany.  .January  IGth  and  17th. 
has  not  been  fully  made  up  as  we  go  to 
pi-ess.  The  following  addresses,  howevei-. 
are  expected  : 

Senator  Wicks  will  speak  on  the  work 
of  his  committee. 

A  lively  di.scnssion  is  inaYmised  in  re¬ 
gard  to  food  legislation. 

Prof.  Weld  of  Yale  T'niversity  will 
speak  of  cooperation  and  marketing. 

Rabbi  I.evy  of  Pittsburgh.  I’a..  will 
talk  about  distribution  of  f.arm  products. 

Ii.  G.  Robinson  of  New  York  will  d's- 
enss  the  State  liand  Bank. 

This  will  be  the  program  for  the  first 
day. 

In  the  evening  Governor  Whitman 
will  lirohahly  deliver  an  address,  as  will 
also  Hr.  .1.  G.  Sohnrman  of  ('ornell,  and 
M.  I).  Mnnn  of  the  National  Dairy 
Conneil.  ^Ir.  Geo.  W.  Sisson,  ,Tr.,  will 
speak  on  “Agricultural  Legislation,”  and 
Mr.  L.  S.  Bayard  of  Pittsburgh  will 
speak  of  boycotts  for  farm  produce. 
Cha.s.  L.  Ba.ssett  of  the  National  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  will  speak  on  staud- 
ardiz.qtioii.  e.nd  Herbert  Quick  will  dis¬ 
cuss  the  Federal  Loan  association. 


Ventilating  Celkr;  Filling  Cistern 

1.  I  built  a  biirn  .‘ICx.oO  feet  on  the  oast 
side  of  a  hill.  The  barn  stands  east  and 
west,  and  a  cellar  runs  nner  it  32  feet 
from  the  east  end.  The  walls  are  con¬ 
crete.  and  the  fioor  at  the  east  end  is  level 
with  the  ground.  The  cellar  is  intended 
for  storage  of  fruits  :md  vegetables  (es- 
IK'cially  apples),  and  an  air  space  (5x10 
inches  was  left  in  each  end  of  the  east 
w.-ill  near  the  floor.  3’he  earth  comes  up 
around  the  walls  on  the  west  end,  and 
similar  spaces  were  left  there  at  the  top 
of  the  walls  on  each  side.  Will  this  give 
sufficient  air  circulation,  or  should  shaft.s 
he  built  at  the  west  end,  and  if  so  how 
high?  If  shafts  are  built,  they  will  I'.ave 
to  run  through  the  barn  floor  and  h.e  in 
the  barn,  otherwise  they  would  be  in  the 
way  of  the  sliding  dooi-s. 

2.  A  cistern  seven  feet  deep  was  dug 
alongside  of  the  barn.  The  bottom,  eight 
feet  h.v  nine  and  a  half,  is  two  feet  above 
the  cellar  floor.  An  inch  jiiiie  leads  from 
the  bottom  of  the  cistern  through  the  cel¬ 
lar  wall.  I  intend  to  run  tli  >  pipe  nndei’ 
the  cellar  fioor  and  then  down  the  hill  so 
as  to  fill  the  tank  on  the  si>rayer  by 
gravity.  If  the  distance'  from  the  cis¬ 
tern  is  100  feet,  will  an  inch  pipe  he 
liirge  enough?  AVhen  the  cistern  is  half 
full  of  water,  how  many  minutes  will  it 
take  to  fill  the  tank  (200  gallons)  ? 

M’ashington,  I).  (’.  F.  o. 

1.  The  ventilation  pi-ovided  for  this 
cellar  will  probably  be  sufficient.  Much 
will  dejiend.  howove'r,  upon  tlie  diie'cfon 
of  the  prevailing  wind.  If  the  wind  is 
from  the  west  the  ventilation  will  not  he 
nearly  so  goo<l  as  if  from  the  oast. 

2.  As  to  the  other  problem,  L.  G.  has 
told  us  nothing  of  the  amount  of  fall  froTU 
the  barn  to  the  tank  filling  station.  Tho 
discharge  of  water,  at  the  barn,  from  a 
one-inch  pipe,  coming  out  beneath  the 
barn  fioor  from  the  half  full  cistern,  as 
di'.sci-ihed,  will  be  at  the  rate  of  about  1(5 
feet  i»er  second.  At  this  rate  the  200- 
gallon  tank  will  fill  in  from  five  to  six 
minutes.  This  is  at  tlie  barn.  We  may 
presume  from  the  description  that  tho  fall 
“down  the  hill”  from  the  barn  will,  at 
least,  overcome  the  friction  in  the  jiipe 
from  the  barn  to  the  filling  station. 

F.  I..  A!. LEX. 


Culture  of  Garlic 

Will  yon  give  information  regarding 
the  growing  of  garlic?  w.  K. 

.Iordan,  N.  Y. 

"I'lie  culture  of  this  vegetable  is  com¬ 
paratively  easy.  It  is  propagated  by 
procuring  a  good  sn)>ply  of  the  garlic 
bulbs.  Each  one  of  tliese. bulbs  is  com- 
]iosed  of  several  little  cloves  which  when 
broken  apart  correspond  to  onion  sets. 
These  little  cloves  an;  set  out  early  in 
the  Spring  and  about  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  in  which  yon  would  put  out  onion 
sets.  The  culture  is  nece.ssarily  the 
same,  and  in  Fall  tin*  crop  is  gathered 
and  may  be  stored  somewhat  the  same 
as  onions,  or  the  tops  may  be  braided  to¬ 
gether  so  that  the  garlic  will  be  in 
strings.  In  this  way  it  is  hung  up  in 
the  air,  and  may  be  very  nicely  dried 
out  for  use  any  time  during  the  Winter. 

R.  w.  D. 
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Soil  Fertility  Notes 


Effect  of  Lime 

Does  the  iipplication  of  limp  to  Inn  1 
cansp  the  potash  in  the  soil  to  bpcome 
available  to  the  plant?  Would  it  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  plant  potatoes  on  old  worn-out 
land  with  an  application  of  lime  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  without  potash?  If  so.  how  much 
lime  would  be  necessary  per  acre?  What 
is  the  value  of  lime  applied  to  c<irn  crop? 

.Maiiw?,  F.  c.  s. 

The  use  of  lime  on  some  soils  does  act 
to  set  free  small  quantities  of  unavailable 
potash,  and  in  some  cases  this  action 
seems  to  have  proved  quite  valuable.  It 
would  not  be  a  wise  plan,  however,  to  use 
lime  freely  on  a  soil  which  is  intended  foi’ 
potatoes.  The  lime  will  be  likely  to  in¬ 
crease  the  scab  disease  on  the  potatoes, 
and  the  general  advice  is  not  to  use  it 
with  that  crop.  Jlost  of  the  varieties  of 
corn  do  not  respond  freely  to  lime,  al¬ 
though  some  of  them  do.  The  best  tise 
for  lime  is  on  grain,  grass  seed  and 
clover.  Where  farms  are  run  in  a  rota¬ 
tion  of  crops,  it  is  usually  better  to  put 
the  lime  on  with  the  seeding. 


Value  of  Human  Excreta 

I  have  had  some  argument  about  the 
value  of  night  soil.  Tell  me  how  it  com- 
l)ares  with  ordinary  stable  manure  and 
iiow  to  use  it  to  best  advantage.  j.  R. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average 
composition.  It  is  estimated  that  the  ex¬ 
creta  from  one  average  adult  person  con¬ 
tains  about  12  pounds  of  nitrogen,  seven 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  five  of  potash. 


Faeces  I’rine 
per  cent,  per  cent. 


Water  . 

n(i..3 

Orgiuiic  matter  .  .  . 

,  .  10.<S 

2.4 

Ash  . 

,3.0 

1 

Nitrogen  . 

1.0 

o.o 

Phosphoric  acid  .  .  . 

1.1 

0.17 

Potash  . 

O.’M 

0.2 

'Fhe  licpiors,  as  collected,  may  be  dilut('d 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  water  and  used 
on  the  lawn  or  gai’den  or  poured  over  a 
pile  of  coal  ashes  from  day  to  day.  The 
solids  should  be  mixed  with  charcoal  or 
earth  and  mixed  with  the  manure  pile  or 
jdowed  or  spaded  under. 


Crushing  Bone 

I  can  procure  heavy  animal  bones,  such 
as  leg  and  back  bones,  for  40c.  per  cwt. 
'"'oiild  they  have  to  be  ground  or  crushed 
to  make  fertilizt'r.  or  could  it  be  dissolved 
by  chemical  i)rocess?  If  so  what  Avould 
be  the  proper  manner  of  doing  it?  Would 
it  be  cheai)er  than  the  readymade  goods? 

New  .Jersey.  j.  f.  U. 

The  leg  and  back  bones  from  carcasses 
are  rather  difficult  to  crush  and  fine,  as 
they  are  very  hard,  and  even  with  their 
powerful  machinery  the  manufacturers 
find  crushing  them  a  serious  pi’oposition. 
We  have  told  several  times  about  boiling 
these  bones  in  connection  with  vegetables 
and  using  the  thick  soup  for  hog-feeding. 
After  boiling  thoroughly  the  bones  can  be 
smashed  and  worked  up  reasonably  fine 
in  a  bone  grinder,  although  considerable 
power  will  be  required  for  these  hard 
bones.  Sulphuric  acid  is  used  in  the  fac¬ 
tories  to  dissolve  or  cut  the  bones,  but  we 
would  not  advise  its  use  on  a  farm.  The 
acid  is  very  dangerous  stuff  to  handle.  A 
drop  of  it  in  the  eye  would  cau.se  serious 
trouble  and  several  cases  are  reported 
where  serious  injury  resulted  from  hand¬ 
ling  it  without  the  best  of  apparatus.  In 
some  cases  these  bones  are  burned  with 
wood  and  the  ash  u.sed,  but  this  is  not 
good  economy,  as  the  nitrogen  is  lost  with 
the  burning.  The  chances  are  that  after 
boiling  thorojighly  and  making  use  of  the 
food  value  on  the  bones  you  can  sell  the 
larger  ones  to  the  button  or  handle  makers 
at  a  greater  profit  than  you  could  obtain 
by  trying  to  crush  them  with  an  ordinary 
apparatus.  The  bones  would  contain 
uiti'Ogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  but  no  pot¬ 
ash,  and  would  not  therefore  be  a  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer,  or  equal  to  a  mixture  con¬ 
taining  all  three  elements  of  plant  food. 


Coal  Ashes  as  Stable  Absorbent 

Would  it  be  a  good  plan  to  put  coal 
ashes  in  the  trough,  back  of  cows,  to 
soak  _  up  the  liquid?  Are  there  any 
chemicals  in  the  coal  ashes  that  take 
away  the  value  of  cow  manure? 

Cohoes,  N.  Y.  n.  jr.  c. 

The  coal  ashes  will  make  only  a  fair 
absorbent  for  the  liquid,  not  as  good  as 
dried  sand,  dried  muck  from  the  swamp 


<ir  sawdust.  The  coal  ashes  do  not  con¬ 
tain  anything  which  would  drive  the 
ammonia  away  from  the  manure,  but 
of  cour.se  wood  ashes  should  never  be 
used  in  this  way.  We  tried  using  the 
coal  ashes  once,  and  gave  it  up,  as  they 
m.-ide  a  sticky  mess  in  the  manure  which 
made  it  very  much  harder  to  handle. 
We  should  prefer  to  put  the  coal  ashes 
around  the  trees  or  bushes,  or  scatter 
them  over  fine  soil  for  plowing  or  hoeing 
in.  Dry  muck  or  wood  soil  scattered  in 
the  trough  behind  the  cows  will  bo  far 
more  satisfactory  than  the  coal  ashes. 


Acetylene  Waste  in  Cuba 

I  have  ju.st  noticed,  on  page  12,38,  that 
r.  .1.  A.  asks  about  acetylene  waste.  •  I 
have  just  had  some  experience  with  it 
that  was  so  noticeable  I  wish  to  give  it. 
In  cleaning  my  generator  the  waste  ran 
down  an  incline  and  formed  a  real  coat 
of  plaster.  I  planted  the  adjacent  land 
to  Guinea  grass  and  when  I  came  to  the 
plastered  land  I  hesitated  to  plant  it.  ex¬ 
pecting  nothing  from  it.  But  I  did  plant 
it  and  to  my  surprise  the  spot  has  made 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  other  land, 
and  the  grass  kept  .so  green  it  was  almost 
black  ;  the  grass  is  now  nine  feet  high. 

Cuba.  G.  II.  SKINNER. 

N.-Y. — This  gas  refuse  contains 
nothing  except  lime  which  could  have 
cau.sed  this  growth.  The  lime  acted  in 
several  ways  to  help.  It  supplied  some 
lime  as  direct  plant  food.  It  sweetened 
the  soil,  and  thus  made  bacteria  active. 
These  released  nitrogen  and  in  that  warm 
rich  soil  drove  the  gra.ss  along  as  though 
fertilizer  had  bi'en  used. 

I "  " 

Legal  Questions 


Labor  on  the  Sabbath 

Y  hat_  is  the  law  in  New  Y^ork  as  re¬ 
gards  hired  help  on  a  farm  about  doing 
chores  Sunday  where  they  have  a  dairy? 

Vermont.  g.  ii.  a. 

The  first  day  of  the  week  being  by  con¬ 
sent  set  apart  for  I'est  and  religious  uses, 
the  law  prohibits  the  doing  on  that  day 
of  certain  acts  which  are  serious  inter¬ 
ruptions  of  the  repose  and  religious  lib¬ 
erty  of  the  community.  All  labor  on 
Sunday  is  prohibited,  except  the  works 
of  necessity  and  charity.  And  in  works 
of  necessity  or  charity  is  included  wh.at- 
ever  is  needful  during  the  day  for  the 
good  order,  health  or  comfort  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  All  trades,  manuf.-ictures,  agri¬ 
cultural  or  mechaniciil  employments  are 
prohibited,  excei)t  when  they  are  works 
of  necessity,  when  they  may  be  per¬ 
formed  in  their  usual  and  orderly  man¬ 
ner,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  re¬ 
pose  and  religious  liberty  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  There  is  the  bare  law,  and  you 
luiiy  draw  your  own  conclusions.  The 
niilking  of  cows  and  chores  as  the  word 
is  generally  understood,  are  works  of 
necessity,  and  it  is  needful  that  both  of 
them  be  done  during  the  day  for  the 
good  order,  health  and  comfoid  of  the 
community.  The  question  of  a  hired  man 
doing  those  works  (milking  and  the 
chores)  is  one  of  contract.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  law  to  piau’ent  him  from 
doing  them  on  Sunday  if  you  hire  him 
for  that  purpose. 


Contract  of  Employment 

1.  Is  there  a  law  in  New  .Jersey  pro¬ 
tecting  a  married  man,  employed  and 
paid  by  the  month,  from  being  discharged 
with  only  two  weeks’  notice  to  leave? 
(The  case  would  be  that  the  employee 
has  served  faithfully  for  over  three  years, 
is  sober,  honest  ami  is  industrious.  It 
also  may  be  remarked  that  the  cottage  is 
mostly  furnished  by  the  employer).  2. 
AVhat  would  be  conditions  in  the  same 
case,  but  where  the  employee  furnishes 
the  cottage?  ,3.  What  should  be  the 
proper  notice  given  to  an  employee,  mar¬ 
ried  or  single,  who  has  worked  over  one 
year  for  the  same  employer?  k.  l.  ii. 

New  Y'ork. 

1.  The  general  rule  is  that  a  contract 
of  service  for  a  definite  period  terminates 
by  its  own  terms  at  the  end  of  such 
period,  and  where  the  hiring  is  by  the 
day  or  from  month  to  month,  either  party 
has  the  right  to  terminate  it  at  the  end  of 
any  particular  day  or  month,  but  a  con¬ 
tract  from  month  to  month  can  be  ter¬ 
minated  only  at  the  end  of  a  month,  ex¬ 
cept  by  consent.  Your  employer  would 
therefore  not  have  to  give  you  any  notice 
if  he  let  you  go  at  the  end  of  any  month, 
and  on  the  other  hand  you  could  leave  at 
the  end  of  any  monthly  period  without 
previous  notice.  2.  The  furnishing  of  the 
cottage  would  make  no  difference,  unless 
it  was  made  so  by  the  contract  of  em¬ 
ployment.  S.  Married  or  single  would 
not  make  any  diflerence.  'I’lie  notice  re¬ 
quired  would  depend  on  the  contract  of 
employment,  if  any.  A  month’s  notice 
from  either  party  to  the  other  would  be 
ample,  although  this  time  might  be  varied 
by  circumstances. 


Here  it  is  the  new  Isbell  Seed  Book  crammed  full  of  big  seed , 
values — mailed  free  —  a  complete  seed  directory  that  will  show 
you  how  to  buy  high  quality  seeds  for  low  prices.  This  book  is 
compiled  and  written  by  our  expert  seed  growers — represents  over  38 
years  experience  in  the  growing  and  selecting  of  good  seeds.  It’s  a  valuable  book  — 
gives  you  accurate  and  trustworthy  Information  about  seeds,  tells  you  when  and  how 
to  plant,  and  how  to  get  bigger  and  better  yields.  Send  for  Isbell’s  Seed  Book  today. 

Michigan  Grown  Seeds 

Direct  from  Growers 

Isbell’s  seeds  are  grown  in  Michigan,  the  largest  seed  growing  state  in  tne 
Union— the  spot  where  quality  seeds  have  been  produced  for  years.  Other  seed 
men  come  to  Michigan  for  their  seeds.  Isbell  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  buy  direct 
from  the  grower.  You  get  better  seeds  for  less  money.  Every  year  over  150,000  far¬ 
mers  take  advantage  of  Isbell’s  superior  facilities  for  growing  quality  seeds. 

Every.year  we  plant  thousands  of  acres— grow  our  own  seeds  from  choice,  se¬ 
lected  stock— every  variety  is  carefully  watched  and  tested.  That  is  the  reason  why 
Isbell  Seeds  are  good  seeds.  As  they  grow  their  fame  grows.  You  can  buy  these 
seeds  direct  from  the  grower.  Let  the  Isbell  book  tell  you  how.  Write  for  it;  a 
postal  will  do,  or  use  coupon  below. 

Sample  Seeds  Sent  Free 
USE  THIS  COUPON 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  you 
samples  of  Isbell’s  famous 
field  seeds.  Check  kind  of 
seeds  wanted,  tear  out  cou¬ 
pon,  mail  it  and  seeds  will 
be  sent  you  immediately. 


Isbell’s  Earlibell  Tomato 
Ripens  Earliest 
Five  days  earlier  than 
Sparks  Earliana.  Brings 
early  market  prices.  Uni¬ 
form  in  its  deep  gloss 
scarlet  color,  stem  end 
colors  with  the  rest. 
Looks  good  and  tastes 
good;  fewer  seeds  than 
other  varieties.  Send  for 
your  Earlibell  Seed  to¬ 
day.  Prices  by  mail  post¬ 
paid:  packet  10c;  %  oz. 
25c;  1  oz.  45c;  2  oz.  75c: 
lb.  $1.25;  1  lb.  $4.00.  An 
early  order  insures  your 
getting  these  seeds. 


Isbell’s  First  Choice  Corn 
Quick  MaturiDg--Heavy  Yield 
85  days  after  planting 
this  corn  is  ready  for 
harvest ;  deep  rooted 
stalk  that  defies  wind 
and  drought.  Weighs 
out  more  pounds  of  gol¬ 
den  yellow  dent  shelled 
corn  per  bushel  than 
most  late  varieties  —  a 
heavy  yielder.  Ask  us 
for  free  samples  and 
prices  of  this  famous 
strain.  Plant  Isbell’s 
First  Choice  Corn  this 
season  and  get  heavier 
yields. 


COUPON 


Catalog  - 

Alfalfa 

Clover 

Grass  Seed 

Com 

Oats 


n 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


S.  M.  Isbell  &  Company 

831  Pearl  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 


S.M.  Isbell  Co.,  Jackson, Mich. 

I  am  especially  interested  in 
seeds  as  cliecked  above.would 
like  to  have  free  sampes. 

Name . 


5  Address 
=  Jl.  K  2).  No,. 


O  A  DAYS  FROM  SEED  TO  TABLE 
— tfiat  is  tfie  record  of  Maule’s  “Just 
So”  Radish — crisp,  tender  and  sweet.  Send 
10c.  today  for  enough  “Just  So”  Radish  Seed 
to  make  a  big  planting. 


Maule’s  seeds  are  your  best  insurance  against 
a  poor  garden,  because  Maule’s  seeds  are  tested 
for  vigor  and  growing  power. 

The  Maule  Seed  Book 

Send  now  for  this  176  page  caia- 

log  full  of  gardening  information  M  1*66 

Buying  direct  from  us  means  both  economy 
and  fresh  seeds. 


WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Inc. 

2153  Arch  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Start  right  by  buying 
Eberle’s  seeds,  bulbs  or 
plants.  They  cannot  fail  to 
thrive  under  fair  conditions. 

Our  large  and  varied  stock  con- 
r  tains  every  variety  worth  growing. 

Eberle’s  1917  Seed  Annual— Free 
Tliis  fullj[  ilhistratcd  book  is  hrinifiii  of 
lielpful  information  concerning  t)io 
planting  and  cultivation  of  seeds,  from 
largest  fai  in  to  smallest  garden. 

Get  your  free  ropy— today. 
FREDERICK  W.  EBERLE 
116  S.  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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DREER’S 

All-Heart  Lettuce 

is  the  most  dependable  hard-heading 
lettuce  ever  introduced.  Magnificent  large 
heads  with  extremely  solid  heart.  Flavor 
rich  and  buttery.  Slow  to  run  to  seed 
even  in  hot  weather.  (Color  beautiful 
yellowish  green.)  Packet — 10  cents. 

Dreer’s  Garden  Book 
For  1917 

is  declared  by  a  legion  of  enthusiastic 
gardeners  to  be  the  most  valuable  reference 
book  on  growing  flowers  and  vegetables 
ever  issued. 

A  copy  sent  free  if  you  mention  this  publication. 

HENRYADREER 


to  grow.  Fines 
quality.  20  loadin 
varieties.  Highos 
yielders.  Best 
corn.  Wondcrfnl  ensi 
^  ^  lagocorn.  Also  seed  oat 

barley,  alfalfa,  timothy.  Samples  o 
request.  1200  acres.  Write  for  catalog 

W.  N.  SCABFF  &  SONS.  New  Carlisle,  ( 


SEED 

CORN 


SAMPLE  OUR  SEED 

Throe  earliest  vefiretobles  in  cultivation  for  lOc.  On. 
packet  each.  Robineon’s  Earliest  Tomato.  Earliest 
Round  Rod  Radish,  Earliest  Lettuce.  10c  to  new 
customers.  RcBulur  price  30c.  CATALOG  FREE. 
C.  N.  Robinson  &  Bro.,  Dept.Sl,  BaltimoreMMd. 


JOSEPH 
Box  55, 


HARRIS’  PEDIGREE  SEEDS 

Hands’  Seeds  are  different  from  others.  They  are  raised  on 
our  own  farms  and  are  bred  witli  as  much  care  astliorougli- 
l)red  live  stock.  Every  lot  is  tested  and  the  percent  tliat 
germinates  is  marked  on  tlie  labelfso  the  purchaser  can  tell 
just  liow  many  will  grow.  No  other  seedsman  in  the 
world  does  this. 


Harris’  Seed  Com  is  becoming  famous  for  strong  vitality 
and  big  yields.  Seed  Potatoes  selected  by  tlie  ‘mill-unit’’ 
system.  Garden  Seeds  tlmt  grow  and  lu’oduee  crops  that 
are  of  the  higliest  typo.  Don’t  use  inferior  seed*  at  low 
prices,  or  pay  more 


than  the  wholesale 
price  we  ask  for 
Hariis’  seeds,  for 
there  are  no  better 
seeds  at  any  price. 
Our  new  catalogue 
is  full  of  good 
things.  A  card  will 
bring  it. 

HARRIS  COMPANY 
Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


Harris  Seeds 

Label  on  every  Lof 
Tells  how  many 
will 


£row 


Accordinj^  to  our  tes  ts 

98  percent 

of  this  seed /germinates 


40 
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Wliatever  the  make  or  typje  of  ycur  automobile, 
tractor,  gas  engine,  etc.,  you  can  get  a  set  of 
Genuine  McQuay-Norris  Piston  Rings,  of 

c.xact  dimensions,  at  once.  They  increase  power 
and  lower  operating  expense. 

Don’t  take  chances  with  poorly  designed  and 
cheaply  manufactured  piston  rings.  They  mean 
poor  compression,  excess  carbon,  undue  motor  wear, 
waste  of  fuel  and  oil.  Demand  and  get  the  Genuine 

McQUAY-NORRIS 
PIST^  RINGS 


Each  and  every  one  accurately  gauged  to  one-thousandths 
of  an  inch.  Made  in  all  sizes — also  in  all  over-sizes — both 
widths  and  diameters. 

All  garage  and  repair  men  can  give  you  immediate  service 
on  them.  If  you  have  any  difficulty  getting  them,  write  us. 
We’ll  see  you  are  supi^Iicd. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 

"To  Have  and  to  Hold  Power” — the  standard  handbook 
on  gas  engine  compression.  Every  farmer  who  runs 
an  automobile,  engine,  tractor,  etc.,  ought  to  have  it. 

Manufactured  by 

McQuay-Norris  Mfg.  Co. 


2878  Locust  Street  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


32F 


—get  the  genuine 


N  qXw\jlA  Soij  Xiwie 


■aiiiiBai 
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Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territories. 


CAN  YOU  AFFORD 

to  do  without  liming  this  season  ? 
Remarkable  how  few  land  owners 
really  know  when  their  fields  need 
lime  ! 

There  is  a  simjdc  but  service¬ 
able  test,  which  jou  can  make 
without  cost.  It  Avill  show  Avhether 
soil-acidity  is  keeping  you  from 
bum])er  crops. 


Write  for  particulars  now.  Also  ask  for  prices,  guaranteed  analy¬ 
sis  of  Caledonia  Marl-Lime,  and  interesting  literature. 

CALEDONIA  MARL  BRANCH 

International  Agricultural  Corp,,  808  Marine  Bank  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


WET 

FROM  INSIDE  WITH 

CELLARS 

SMOOTH-0 

H 

MADE 

DRV 

IRON  CEMENT  NO.  7 

Write  for  VaUitoqne 

SMOO'J  il-ON  MUi.VO. 
.Jersey  City,  >,  J. 

IGHEST  PRICES 

Paid  for  All  Kinds  of  RAW  FURS 

I 


NKKJ)  large  (luaiititios  of 
all  kinds  of  furs,  and  it 
wiii  jiay  you  to  get  iny  i>ri<'0 
list,  i  esjKiciaiiv  soiicit  coiii- 
jiuinication  with  dealers  h.av- 
ing  large  lots  to  sell.  Write 
for  jiriee  list  and  shipping 
tags  today  to 

O.  L.  SLENKER 

P.  O.  Box  K,  East  Liberty,  O. 


Before  building,  learn  how,  by  eliminating  all  experimenting  in  house 
building,  we  can  save  you  $200  to  $500  on  your  home.  Every  kind 
to  choose  from — model  farm  homes^  cosy  cottages,  substential  dwellings* 
All  of  permanent  construction.  AVe  are  the  only  ^rin  pricing  botu  ways*** 

CO  -  Ready-cut  to  Fit  or  Not  Ready-cut 

?„Bnonr1°"  Ready-cut  houses  cut  construction  costs  and  solve  labor  problems.  Shipped 

L.T  bundled  and  numbered  like  plans.  Material  highest  standard  grades  on 

k  EE  the  booki^k  either  method.  No  extras — our  wholesale  prices  include  everything, 
ecked  below.  Costs  guaranteed  no  matter  where  you  live.  Prompt  shipment. 

3b  1  X  Write  for  FREE  Plan  Book 

^  BulldlnK  Mxterial  .,i  >,  •  XT  i. 

jCataioB  showing  every  home— photos,  plans,  mill-to-user  prices.  JNot 

:  Barn  and  Out-Buildinff  mere  estimates !  Three  banks  and  over  100,000  customers  vouch 

Plan  Hook  your  bank.  Local  references  on  request;  houses 

Wholoaalc  Lumber  ^  everywhere.  Send  coupon  for  biggest  book  of  its  kind 

incoLiBi  ever  published-FREE. 

GordonyanTine  Co. 

.  X  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

_  6159  Gordon  Street  Davenport,  Iowa 

State . -  Established  Half  a  Century  ! 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— Two  gre;:t  rillars  of 
smoke  and  steam  poured  from  I.yssen 
Peak,  near  Bedding,  Cal.,  Dec.  2S,  rising 
almost  vertically  from  the  main  cra'er  r.nd 
reaching  an  estimated  height  of  2.()0t)  feet. 
The  other  smoke  streamer  from  a  smaller 
vent  was  about  half  as  high.  . 

Eight  hnildings  in  the  ])usiness  distriet 
at  M'innemucca,  Xev.,  were  destroye  1  hy 
fire  Dec.  2S,  cjuisiiig  a  h  ss  of  .S^.l.OOO. 

The  charter  of  the  Western  Eiiion  Tel¬ 
egraph  Comi>any  was  revoked  and  the 
comjiany  iiroliibited  from  doing  business 
in  Arkansas  by  an  order  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  Dec.  20.  A  restrain¬ 
ing  order  preventing  the  revtx-ation  from 
going  into  effect  was  obtained  at  once  by 
the  company  in  the  Federal  Distinct 
Court.  Bevocation  of  the  Western 
I'nion's  charter  was  the  outgrowth  of  a 
suit  brought  by  William  Overman  of  Hot 
Springs  asking  damages  for  alleged  non¬ 
delivery  of  a  message.  The  eomiiany  ob¬ 
tained  a  removal  of  the  case  from  the 
State  to  the  Federal  court,  which  is  for¬ 
bidden  by  State  statute  under  iienalty  of 
loss  of  the  right  to  do  hu.sinoss  in  Ar¬ 
kansas. 

Forty-six  Avomen  Avere  burned  to  death 
in  a  lire  tliat  destroyed  St.  Ferdinand  de 
Halifax  Asylum,  at.  St.  Ferdinand  de 
Halifax,  IMegantic  County.  (lue.,  Dee.  .“H. 

Automobiles  killed  72!)  last  year  on  the 
streets  and  highways  of  New  Yoi’k 
State,  ineluding  New  York  City,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  ()<;:>  in  1!)1.7,  according  to  the 
annual  report  of  the  National  Highways 
Protective  Society.  In  New  York  City 
.‘>!)2  persons  met  their  deaths  by  automo¬ 
biles  during  the  year,  trolley  cars  killed 
78  and  wagons  74.  The  number  killed  by 
automobiles  in  the  State  last  year  is  tlie 
largest  recorded.  The  great  increase,  the 
society  stated,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  not  necessary  for  a  driver  of  a  motor 
car  to  have  a  State  license  before  he  can 
operate  a  car  on  the  streets  and  highways. 
In  the  city  alone  248  children  were  killed 
hy  vehicular  traffic. 

At  midnight  Dec.  21  the  whole  islaml 
of  Newfoundland  went  “dry.”  The  im- 
jiort,  manufacture  or  sale  of  intoxicating 
li(]Uors  of  every  kind  within  the  colony 
is  iirohihited.  A  long  list  of  patent  medi¬ 
cines  has  been  placed  under  the  ban.  The 
government  has  ))rovided  public  control¬ 
lers  through  whom  medical  prescriptions 
will  he  filled,  while  provision  is  made 
■whereby  the  ehurdies  can  have  their  own 
agencies  for  im])orting  sacramental  wine. 
It  is  figured  that  the  colony’s  anmial 
drink  hill  was  about  a  million  dollars. 
Bevenues  will  shrink  about  .$400,0tM)  a 
year. 

Fifty-four  persons  were  lynched  in  the 
I’nited  States  in  B)l<i.  according  to  rec¬ 
ords  of  Tiuskegee  Institute  made  inil)lic 
recently.  Fifty  were  negroes  and  four 
white  iioi'sons  and  ineliuh'd  in  the  record 
are  tlii-ee  negro  women.  Sixty-seven  per¬ 
sons  were  lynched  in  B)!.").  thirteen  of 
whom  were  white  mem.  More  tlian  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  lynchings  occurred  in 
(Georgia. 

It  "was  announced  in  the  offices  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Bailroad  Jan.  I  that  the 
Pennsylvania  system  carried  l!)ti,2!)4,14(j 
passengers  on  the  lines  east  and  w<*st  (if 
Pittsburg  in  I!)l(5  without  losing  the  life 
of  a  siiiglr  iiassimger  in  a  ti'ain  accident 
!  of  any  kind.  The  freight  traffic  as  well 
as  the  passenger  traffic  was  the.  greatest 
in  the  road’s  history. 

Fire  Jan.  2  in  the  large  four-story 
wai’chouse  of  the  Buhiiis  Dry  Dock  and 
Bepair  ('ompany.  at  the  end  of  Beard 
sti’eet,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  eauscHl  a  loss  es¬ 
timated  at  more  than  ,$1(M).0<)0.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars’  worth  of  shiii  supplies, 
patterns  and  parts  were  destroyed. 

FABM  AND  DA  BDEN.— Depreda¬ 
tions  of  predatory  animals  accompanied 
hy  outlireaks  of  rabies  among  them  in 
parts  of  the  West  resulted  in  tlie  slioot- 
ing,  trajiping  and  poisoning  of  over  11. ()<)() 
coyotes  during  the  last  year  by  hunters  in 
file  employ  of  the  Biological  Surv(>y. 
Altogetlier  over  15,000  noxious  animals, 
including  wolves,  coyotes,  mountain  lions 
and  holicats  were  destroyed.  Over  250,- 
000  acres  of  government  and  public  lands 
have  been  covered  with  poisoned  grain  for 
tlie  extermination  of  ground  sipiirrels. 

( Iperations  have  been  continued  effec¬ 
tively  against  ])ralrie  dogs  and  over  a 
half  million  acres  have  been  practically 
cleared  of  these  destructive  animals. 

AVheu  J.  J.  Pankratz.  a  farmer.  arr<‘st- 
ecl  at  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  Dee.  29,  on  a 
charge  of  reckless  driving,  learned  tlie 
amount  of  his  bond  he  was  unable  to  put 
lip  the  cash  and  could  think  of  no  one  on 
whom  to  call.  He  said  he  had  with  him 
no  pesonal  iiroperty  of  value,  hut  offeri  d 
to  put  up  a  case  of  eggs  for  his  appear¬ 
ance  in  police  court.  The  bond  was  ac¬ 
cepted. 

Four  million  dollars’  worth  of  cotton 
that  has  been  tied  up  in  waridiouses  at 
Little  Bock,  Ark.,  for  several  weeks  as  a 
result  of  I'lastern  embargoes  began  mov¬ 
ing  out  of  Little  Bock  and  other  Arkan¬ 
sas  points  Dec.  29  as  a  result  of  the  mod¬ 
ification  of  the  embargoes^.  The  ship¬ 
ments  represent  40.0(K)  to  45.000  liales. 

President  ^Yil^;on  signed  Dee.  29  the 
Ferris  bill  opening  up  040-aere  liome- 
steads  for  stock  raising  and  grazing  jiur- 
posi's.  The  law  raises  the  homestead  unit 
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from  a  maximum  of  .220  acres  to  040  on 
arid,  semi-arid,  non-irrigable  and  non 
timbered  public  land.  The  bill  was 
strongly  indorsed  by  the  Interior  Depart¬ 
ment,  which  informed  Congress  that  it 
would  result  in  having  the  number  of  cat¬ 
tle  in  the  'West  “greater  than  during  the 
most  iirosperous  days  of  the  cattle  kings.” 

With  tlie  view  of  establishing  a  whole¬ 
sale  market  under  municipal  control,  a 
siirvevy  of  the  market  gardening  industry 
in  the  vicinity  of  Columbus,  O..  has  just 
been  completed.  It  shows  that  118  gar¬ 
deners,  in  and  adjacent  to  that  c’ty,  have 
a  total  of  1.145.5  acres,  or  an  average  of 
9.7  acres  iier  operator.  At  an  estimated 
value  of  ,$400  per  acre,  the  land  invest¬ 
ment  is  .$458,200,  or  an  average  of  .$2,800 
per  gardener  in  cultivated  land  alone. 
I’herc  are  17  vegetable  greenhouse  ranges, 
with  a  total  floor  space  of  101,557  sqiiaie 
feet.  The  17  have  an  average  of  9,8()8 
square  feet.  About  .22  Auirietics  of  vege¬ 
tables  are  raised.  Yi’holesale  marketing 
has  never  been  recognized  officially  by  the 
city,  although  it  fiouriches  to  some  ex¬ 
tent.  The  investigators  report  that  unless 
there  are  gluts,  the  growers  get  better 
prices  on  the  wholesale  market  than  by 
selling  to  consumers.  .\  regular  space  is 
to  be  assigned  the  win  lesale  market  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  princiiial  retail  market,  and 
made  subject  to  regulation  and  protection. 
Flowers  are  also  expeeti'd  to  be  a  prom¬ 
inent  feature  of  the  new  market. 

The  Vermont  State  Poultry  A.ssoeia- 
tiou  will  hold  its  twentieth  exhibition  at 
St.  Albans  January  10-19. 

Investigation  of  rates,  charges,  rules 
regulations  and  practices  of  the  railroads 
with  respect  to  the  transportation  of  po¬ 
tatoes  from  the  iiroducing  States  of  Mich¬ 
igan,  'lYisconsin  and  Minnesota  to  South¬ 
ern  and  Pastern  destinations,  was  ordered 
•Tan.  2  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  .  The  commission  acted  upon  a 
jietition  of  the  I’otato  Association  of 
America,  recpiesting  tliat  a  general  in- 
(luirj'  be  instituted,  and  upon  complaints 
from  other  sources. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Chicago  Foiltry  Sliow,  .Tan.  10-10. 

Massachusetts  Fruit  Crowers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  and  Mas.sachusetts  State 
Board  of  At.  Iculture.  joint  convention. 
Springfield  Aiditorinm,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Jan  9-12. 

Central  New'  York  Poultry  and  T‘et 
Stock  Associaticn  arimial  exhibition, 
ITiea.  N.  Y..  .Tan.  1.5-20. 

"W.  Va.  State  Grange,  Charleston,  IV. 
Ya.,  .Tan.  10. 

Y(‘rmoiit  State  Fmiltrv  Association, 
twentietli  exliibition.  St.  Allians,  "N’t.,  .lan- 
uary  10-19. 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Soeii'ty, 
Albany,  N.  Y..  Jan.  10-17. 

New  York  State  Association  of  ('(Uuity 
Agricultural  Societies,  Alliany,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  18. 

American  Forestry  Association,  'Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C..  .Tan.  18-19. 

Marietta  Foultrv  Show,  Marietta,  D., 
Jan.  22-27. 

Fennsylvania  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  State  Horticultural  Society.  State 
Breeders’  Association,  State  Vi'getahle 
Grow'crs’  A.ssociatioii,  I  larri.shurg,  I’a., 
Jan.  22-25. 

IVesteni  New  York  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Bochester.  N.  Y.,  Jan.  24-20. 

American  Cranheiry  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  Camden.  N.  .T.,  .Tar.  27. 

.Vppleton  I’oultry  Show,  Anpleton, 
IVis..  Jan.  28-21. 

T’amim-s’  'Week,  Ohio  State  Fniver- 
sitv,  Columbus,  ().,  Jan.  2!),  20,  .21,  T''oh. 

Ohio  State  Dairymen’s  As.soeiation, 
Ohio  State  T’niversitv,  Columbus,  O..  .Ian. 

20.  21.  Feb.  1.  2. 

Ohio  State  Ilorticnltural  Soeiefy,  Ohio 
State  T’niversitv,  Coliimhus.  O..  .T.aii. 
.20-21 . 

Ohio  Ferchi'ron  Breialers'  .Vssociatiiiii, 
Ohio  State  Fnivcrsitv,  Columbus,  O., 
Jan.  .21. 

Ohio  Yegetalile  Growa'rs'  .Vssoeialioii, 
Ohio  State  Fnivi'rsitv.  Goluinbus,  < )., 
Feb.  1-2. 

Ohio  Tiural  T.if(‘  .Vssdeiatioii.  Oliio 
State  T’niversitv.  Columbus,  O.,  .Jan.  20, 

21,  Feb.  1. 

Ohio  State  Corn  Show,  Ohio  State 
T’niversity,  ('oliimhus.  O,,  .Tan.  29.  20, 
.21.  Fi'h.  1,  2.  Entries  idosi'  Wediiesdav, 
Jan.  22. 

Machinery  Sliow.  Ohio  State  Fnivi'r- 
sily.  ('olumims.  ()..  .Tan.  20.  .21.  Feb.  1. 

bulutli  I’oiiltry  Show'.  Duluth,  IMiiin. 
F('b.  1-0. 

IViseonsin  Country  T.ife  Coiiferenee, 
(’ollege  of  Agriculture.  Madi.son.  Feb. 
5-10. 

State  Cow'  ’Festers’  .\ssoeiation  meet¬ 
ing.  Collegi*  of  Agrienltiire.  T’niversity  of 
'Wisconsin,  IMadison.  T'eh.  0-10. 

Wisconsin  Sw'ine  Congn'ss.  Di'monstra- 
tion  and  Sales,  College  of  Agriculture, 
Madison,  Feb.  5-10. 

.\nnual  meeting.  'Wisconsin  I.ive  Stock 
Breeders’  Association.  College  of  .Agri¬ 
culture,  Madison,  Feb.  5-10. 

New'  York  State  Grange,  Oneonta,  N. 
Y..  Feb.  (i-9. 

Farmers’  Week,  Cornell  T’niversity, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  12-17. 

New  York  State  Vegetable  Growers’ 
.Association,  Ithaca,  N.  Y..  Feb.  12-1.5. 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  New 
5'ork  City.  May  ‘2. 

Hoksteiii-Friesiau  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  AVorcester,  Mass..  June  0. 

.-American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
forty-second  annual  meeting,  I’hiladel- 
phia,  I’a.,  June  27-29. 
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Water  Flow  Down  Incline 
14  describes  a  method  of  passinsr 
the  water  down  an  incline  without  cut¬ 
ting  away  the  soil.  Of  course,  judgment 
must  be  used  to  have  the  pipe  large 
enough  to  take  care  of  the  amount  of 
water  feoing  that  way.  .The  intake  open¬ 
ing  is  just  inside  of  a  concrete  wall  or 
stop,  which  stop  is  about  four  inches 
higher  than  the  opening  of  pipe.  This 
method  of  passing  the  water  through  the 
l)ipe  is  to  avoid  the  splashing  and  wash- 


Getting  Rid  of  Surface  Water.  Fig.  14 

iiig  effect  that  would  occur  if  the  water 
tiimblefl  over  the  concrete  stop.  You  will 
note  that  the  discharge  of  the  upper  pipe 
is  on  a  level  ivith  the  intake  of  the  next 
lower  one,  and  so  on  until  the  lowest  level 
is  reached.  This  method  conld  be  used 
to  advantage  iilong  the  public  roads. 

Fig.  1(>  describes  the  method  to  be  used 
to  (ill  in  and  hold  in  place  a  wash  or  gully 
that  often  occurs  along  the  edge  of  field. 


Preventing  Wash  on  Hillside.  Fig.  15 

The  finst  thing  to  do  is  to  put  in  a  stop 
at  No.  1,  which  is  shown  in  Pig.  If!,  which 
is  to  be  permanent ;  then  another  at  No. 
2,  which  is  a  temporary  stop  and  is  to 
be  taken  out  after  the  gully  has  filled  in 
up  to  the  fourth  level  (see  sketch).  Ne.xt 
put  in  a  stop  with  pipe  at  lowest  point  in 
run  :  this  stop  is  to  be  put  about  four 
inches  iibove  pijje  opening  at  No.  7  level ; 

Level  Line 


Side  View  of  Wash  Prevention.  Fig.  16 

this  stop  should  not  be  straight  but 
should  have  a  circtilar  incline  towards  the 
gully,  which  gives  strength  to  the  dam. 
The  water  will  carry  and  fill  in  this  cut 
in  the  course  of  time.  As  soon  as  it  fills 
up  to  the  top  of  the  first  level  a  short 
joint  of  pipe  should  be  cemented  on  (10 
inches),  and  this  process  continued  to 
the  top  of  level  No.  7.  If  this  construc¬ 


Combined  Surface  and  Underground  Dam.  Fig.  17 

tion  is  i)ut  in  in  a  strong,  substantial 
way  it  will  last  for  years  without  any 
washing  out.  These  concrete  stops  should 
all  be  made  with  the  outsides  about  four 
inches  higher  than  the  center,  so  in  case 
the  pipes  become  stopped  at  any  time  the 
water  will  run  over  center  of  stop  in¬ 
stead  of  washing  around  tlie  ends. 

Fig.  17  shows  another  use  this  idea 
may  be  applied  to ;  the  open  end  of  the 
drain,  protecting  the  end  of  drain  and 
taking  care  of  the  surface  flow  at  the 
same  time.  j.  u.  p. 

West  I’oint,  Va. 


Cooling  Room  in  Ice-house 

Fan  you  give  me  an  idea  how  I  should 
build  to  incorporate  a  cooling  chamber  in 
an  ice-house  12x14  feet,  which  is  to  be 
insulated  so  as  to  eliminate  the  use  of 
sjuydust  packing?  I  wish  to  use  without 
Idling  that  separate  chamber  from  the 
original  ice  supply,  and  still  maintain  a 
inoderate  coolnes.s — say  45  to  50  degrees 
in  the  hottest  weather.  The  chamber, 


which  is  to  be  used  for  temporary  egg  and 
fruit  storagi',  should  be  ventilated  so  as  to 
eliminate  dam|)ness  as  much  as  jiossible. 

Youngsville,  N.  Y.  ir.  m. 

In  reply  to  this  rpiestion  I  can  only 
offer  a  suggestion  which  might  not  prove 
practicable,  for  I  have  never  setm  it  tried. 
If  only  a  .small  space  is  recpiired  for  stor¬ 
age.  the  building  coidd  be  divided  by  a 
I)artition  of  metal — say  g.alvanized  iron. 
The  ice  could  tlnui  be  packed  on  one  side 
of  the  jiartition  leaving  the  other  side  for 
storage.  If  a  larger  space  were  needed, 
the  building  could  be  made  in  two  stories; 
the  upjier  floor  being  of  galvanized  iron, 
upon  which  the  ice  could  then  be  placed 
(with  some  provision  for  drainage).  Ven¬ 
tilation  might  bo  provided  by  a  flue  from 
the  top  of  the  cold  chamber  (which,  of 
course,  would  need  to  be  insulated  if 
p.Mssing  through  the  ice)  with  intakes  for 
cool  air  near  the  floor.  c.  s.  ir. 


less  liable  to  surface  contamination  than 
dug  wells  and  their  duration  is  indefin¬ 
ite.  There  are  peculiar  variations  in 
soils,  however,  even  within  a  small  ra¬ 
dius.  I  have  driven  a  well  on  my  own 
place  and  obtained  a  plentiful  supply  of 
good  water  in  less  than  an  hour ;  neigh¬ 
bors  just  acros.s  the  road  and  only  a 
few  hundred  fi'ct  distant  are  obliged  to 
dig  their  wells,  finding  it  impossible  to 
didve  a  pipe  the  necessary  distance  into 
the  soil.  An  old  driven  well  on  my 
place,  said  to  be  GO  feet  deep,  and  driven 
by  some  one  of  the  preceding  generation, 
is  a  never-failing  source  of  pure,  cold 
water.  liepeated  attempts  to  drive  a  well 
in  the  same  soil  and  only  about  .SOO  feet 
away  have  failed;’ such  are  the  peculiar 
kinks  in  the  soil  that  well-drivers  meet. 

M.  R.  I). 


fying  cistern  water,  though  permangan¬ 
ate  of  potash  in  an  amount  sufficient  to 
color  the'  water  a  light  pink  has  been 
much  used  and  alum,  the  hypochlorites 
and  other  substances  are  mad<'  use  of  in 
connection  with  filtering  plants  for  pub¬ 
lic  water  service.  ^r.  i5.  p. 


Driven  or  Dug  Well 

Will  a  drive  i)ump  prove  all  right  for 
a  house  well?  I  wish  to  ])ut  a  pump  on 
my  back  porch.  I’orch  is  over  the  cel¬ 
lar  ;  could  place  the  cylinder  in  the 
cellar.  Would  such  a  well  last  any 
length  of  time  or  would  you  advi.se  a 
dug  well?  (i.  s.  j. 

Danville,  Va. 

Where  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the 
water  suj)ply  permit  a  well  pipe  to  be 
driven  I  know  of  no  better  type  of  well 
than  the  driven  well.  Such  wel's  are 


Ill-smel'ing  Cistern 

Could  you  tell  me  of  anything  I  could 
put  in  a  cistern  to  take  away  a  foul 
smell?  It  is  a  brick  cistern  in  (rellar. 
There  is  no  shut-off  to  it,  and  we  have 
so  much  rain  I  cannot  get  it  <lry  to  clean. 
It  is  a  place  we  recently  purchased  so 
do  not  know  how  long  since  it  has  be(>u 
cleaned.  \v.  a.  h. 

Auburn,  N.  Y'. 

If  the  water  of  a  cistern  can  be  thor¬ 
oughly  aerated,  by  agitation  or  by  pump¬ 
ing  air  to  the  bottom  through  a  hose,  the 
disagreeable  odor  that  it  accpiires  upon 
standing  will  be  lessened  or  removed.  If 
the  foul  odor  is  caused  by  filth,  however, 
this  will  have  to  be  removed  before  any 
permanent  improvement  can  be  expected. 
I  know  of  no  chemic.-il  that  alTords  ji  sat¬ 
isfactory  and  practicable  means  of  puri- 


Hominy  Chop;  Calculating  Horsepower 

1.  Is  hominy  chop  as  good  in  a  ration 
as  corn  chop?  Has  it  the  same  feeding 
value?  Hominy  per  ton;  corn  chop 
2.  How  do  you  find  the  horsepower 
of  steam  engines?  The  cylinder  is  .5x5, 
GO  lbs.  boiler  pressure,  250  revolutions 
per  minute.  w.  u.  K. 

Relay,  Md. 

1.  Corn  chop  and  hominy  choj)  are 
listed  as  having  practically  tlu;  same  di¬ 
gestible  feeding  analysi.s.  If  feeds  you 
mention  are  sold  true  to  name,  there 
should  not  be  (fG  per  ton  difl'erence  in 
price. 

2.  The  fonnula  for  figuring  the  horse¬ 
power  of  an  engine  is: 

PLAN 

H.I*.= - 

.23000 

H.P.  =  Horse  power. 

P.=:  Pre.ssure. 

L.=Twice  length  of  stroke  in  feet. 

A.  =  Area  of  piston  in  sep  in. 

N.  =  No.  of  revolutions  per  minute. 

Since  you  do  not  state  length  of  stroke, 
it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  figure  the 
horsepower.  The  data  given  can  be  sub¬ 
stituted  in  the  fornmla  as  follows: 

GO  X  —  X  10.035X350 

1 1.  P. - 

330(K) 

By  putting  twice  lentgh  of  stroke  in 
feet  in  blank  space,  you  can  figure  tl.o 
horsepower.  ii.  r.  .t. 


Dependable  Spark  Plugs 


In  winter  weather  your  spark  plugs  must  necessarily  stand  up  under  violent 
extremes  of  cold  and  heat. 

The  porcelain  insulators  are  subjected  to  most  severe  strains. 

Champion  porcelains  are  a  quality  product,  scientifically  constructed  and  tested, 
and  cushioned  against  the  force  of  the  explosions  in  your  cylinders  by  specially  designed 
and  patented  asbestos  lined  copper  gaskets. 

Their  dependability  is  proverbial. 

There  is  a  Champion  Spark  Plug  specially  designed  for  every  type  of  automobile, 
tractor  and  stationary  gas  engine. 

The  name  “Champion’Ts  on  the  porcelain  of  every  genuine  Champion-Toledo  Plug. 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Taxks.-  'rin'i-o  jii'o  soiiM'  who  st'om  able 
to  dods*'  them,  blit  most  of  us  must  walk 
up  ami  pay  our  share — and  sometimes  as 
we  think  a  little  more.  Here  are  the 
items  covering  my  taxes  for  1010.  You 
might  compare  them  with  your  own  : 


State  school  . Tax  on  .$100  .$.204 

f'ountv  school  . Tax  oji  .‘sKX)  .05!) 

Poor  . Tax  on  .$100  .011 

District  ('oiirt  . Tax  on  .$100  .00.3 

I.ocal  . Tax  on  .$100  1. .3.3.3 


Total .  .$2.27 


In  addition  I  pay  a  poll  tax  of  $1  and 
a  dog  tax  of  .$1.2.o.  In  New  .Tersey  we 
are  supposed  to  have  no  tax  for  State  ex¬ 
penses.  since  that  is  paid  by  corporation 
taxes  or  licen.se.  You  will  see.  however, 
that  they  get  to  us  on  the  State  school 
tax  aii.l  make  up  for  lost  time  on  the 
county  schools  and  local  expenses.  In 
our  case  the  heavy  local  tax  is  due  to 
road  improvement,  since  the  town  bor¬ 
rowed  the  money  to  rebuild  all  our  roads 
in  the  best  manner.  I  think  I  have  told 
befoi-e  how  this  town,  with  something 
like  12.3  voters,  bonded  for  about  .$2.3,000 
for  this  road  building! 

As  for  assessments,  they  are  very  low 
for  real  estate.  !My  land  is  asse.ssed  at 
only  .$00  per  acre,  including  the  orchards, 
while  the  buildings  and  personal  prop¬ 
erty  are  assessed  for  nearly  as  much  as 
the  land.  3'here  has  been  very  little  in¬ 
crease  in  the  land  assessment  since  we 
came  up  here  to  live,  while  the  personal 
proiierty  and  buildings  are  assessed  at 
about  three  times  as  much.  Thus  it 
seems  to  be  a  sort  of  jienalty  for  a  prop¬ 
erty  owner  to  build  or  improve  his  prop¬ 
erty.  All  through  this  country  are  tracts 
of  land  or  parts  of  farms  which  stand 
idle  and  unjiroduclive.  3'hey  are  simply 
held  for  an  increase  in  value— not  'hrough 
increased  service  at  production,  but  for  a 
speculative  value  as  town  lots  or  small 
places.  Thus  a  man  may  let  his  fields 
run  to  briers  ao.l  weeds  for  years  and  pay 
a  mere  pittance  in  the  way  of  taxes.  He 
will  not  sell  it  at  any  price  which  would 
enable  a  man  of  moderate  means  to  buy  it 
for  a  home  or  small  farm,  but  he  hangs 
on  as  a  speculator  until  others  settle 
around  him  and  thus  force  up  the  jirice. 
'J'he  result  is  that  owners  of  such  prop¬ 
erty  do  not  pay  their  fair  share  of  taxes. 
3'hey  keep  land  out  of  production,  pay  but 
little  to  keep  up  the  public  improvements, 
through  which  their  land  is  to  become 
valuable,  and  finally  sell  at  a  great  profit. 

I  think  an.v  such  form  of  taxation  and 
])ublic  siiending  gives  the  owners  of  this 
idle  land,  a  special  privilege  which  they 
do  not  deserve,  ''i'diy  not  compel  all  prop¬ 
erty  owners  to  name  the  pi-ice  at  which 
they  will  sell?  Publish  their  figures  and 
use  them  as  a  basis  for  asses.sing  taxes? 
3'he  speculators  in  idle  land  (often  non- 
i-esidcnrs)  would  have  to  come  up  and 
liay.  Such  things  as  roads  and  schools 
benefit  their  projierty  and  make  it  a  fit 
investment.  AVhy  should  they  not  pay 
their  share?  You  will  see  from  my  fig¬ 
ures  that  .Jersey  justice  does  not  cost  much 
in  our  district !  We  get  it,  though,  and 
it  is  the  right  brand.  As  for  the  poor. 
They  are  always  with  us  in  Jersey,  but 
they  get  good  care  when  they  need  it,  and 
work  when  they  are  able.  We  Jerseymen 
think  our  thumb  of  land  I'eaching  out 
into  the  ocean  is  about  the  solid  part  of 
T’ncle  Sam’s  hand  ! 

WiXTER  Pe.\dixg. — Some  weeks  ago  I 
had  some  remarks  on  “Silent  Compan¬ 
ions,”  and  I  have  been  surprised  to  see 
how  many  of  our  readers  walk  through 
lonely  hours  with  the  companions  whose 
homes  are  in  good  books.  Here  is  one 
letter  from  Iowa: 

I  wish  that  article  could  be  more  widely 
read  and  acted  on.  In  our  home  Winter 
evenings  are  passed  as  pleasantly  and 
profitably  as  any  of  all  the  year.  It  has 
liemi  our  custom  for  years  to  buy  what 
Ixioks  we  can  read  through  the  Winter.  So 
when  all  the  animals  are  gathered  into 
shelter  and  fed.  supper  over.  Mother  and 
girls  gather  near,  while  I.  the  deaf  one, 
read  aloud.  Choosing  from  the  best 
authors,  what  grand  books  we  i*ead ! 
By  this  i)lan  we  have  gathered  a  library 
that  I  value  more  than  anything  we  have 
in  way  of  luxury.  No  lonesome  evenings 
with  us.  '  BYUOX  PAVIS. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  truth  of 
that.  It  is  the  most  wonderful  way  to 
pass  the  winter  evenings — with  the  great, 
silent  companions  who  have  come  down 


out  of  history.  INIy  only  regret  is  that  I 
do  not  have  more  time  for  such  reading. 
It  becomes  more  and  more  evident  that 
the  most  thoughtful  readers  iii  the  c-oun- 
try  live  in  farm  homes,  where  they  may 
read  slowly  and  not  try  to  jump  through 
the  book  at  a  gallo]).  We  must  remember 
that  great  books  are  not  dashed  out  in  a 
week  or  month,  but  they  reiiuire  years  in 
their  making,  and  must  be  read  slowly  in 
order  to  get  their  full  meaning.  There  is 
<iuite  a  discussion  on  now  as  to  which  is 
the  finest  story  of  American  life.  All  sorts 
of  opinions  ai-e  given.  My  choice  would 
be  “Nathan  Burke,”  by  Mary  S.  ‘Watts. 
Of  coui’se,  I  know  that  such  things  are 
matters  of  opinion.  Some  jieople  would 
probably  find  this  book  dull  enough,  but 
to  me  it  is  wonderfully  true  to  human 
nature  and  human  life. 

A  Dairy  Ki.xg. — For  many  years  Ber¬ 
gen  Co.,  N.  .1.,  as  been  the  home  of  plain 
people — built  for  utility  rather  than  show. 
I  presume  that  very  few  of  us  have  prided 
ourselves  on  our  beauty  or  pedigree.  It 
has  remained  for  one  of  our  neighbors  to 
come  forward  with  the  first  scion  of  roy¬ 
alty.  Bight  over  the  fence  from  our 
lower  farm  Mr.  D.  Y.  Lewis  has  a  dairy 
farm  which  has  now  become  famous 
through  a  new  king.  Mr.  Lewis  some 
years  ago  took  a  rough  hillside  farm, 
mostly  weeds  and  brush,  and  has  turned 
it  into  productive  fields  which  provide 
for  a  herd  of  choice  cattle.  Starting 
with  the  ordinary  stock  of  the  country 
Mr.  Lewis  has  worked  into  high-class 
Ilolsteins,  aiming  constantly  at  pure 
blood  of  the  best  strains.  On  Christmas 
Day  there  was  born  on  this  farm  a  great 
calf — great  in  pedigree  and  promise.  Let 
Mr.  Lewis  tell  about  him  : 

^  Ilis  .sire  is  Siiring  Farm  King  Pontiac 
Korndyke.  whose  sire.  Spring  Farm  King 
Pontiac,  is  a  son  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs, 
and  he  by  Pontiac  Korndyke.  llis  dam  is 
Lotta  Belle  De  Kol,  who  made  84.00  lbs. 
of  butter  in  a  week.  044.87  lbs.  in  a  year, 
and  nine  tons  of  milk  in  a  year,  and  is 
the  dam  of  two  A.  TL  O.  daughters,  llis 
granddam  is  3’weede  JVhite  Lady  with 
87.4,3  lbs.  of  butter  in  a  week,  1127.28  in 
a  year  .and  10  tons  of  milk  in  a  year,  and 
is  the  dam  of  a  20-lb.  two-year-old.  llis 
great  granddam.  Pontiac  liUnde  Ilenger- 
veld,  made  28.41  buttc'V  in  a  week  and 
114.82  in  80  days,  and  is  the  dam  of  one 
A.  R.  O.  daughter,  one  A.  R..  O.  son,  and 
has  17  .30-lb.  granddaughters.  Lotta  Belle 
De  Kol’s  dam  jiroduced  21.00  butter  and 
4. 88. ,30  lbs.  milk  in  seven  days.  She  is 
also  the  dam  of  three  A.  R.  O.  daughters 
and  two  producing  daughters,  and  her 
dam  is  also  the  dam  of  three  A.  R.  O. 
daughters  and  one  pro<lucing  son.  The 
dam.  of  our  young  King  is  Boon  Beauty 
Segis,  A.  R.  O.  20.81  lbs.  butter,  42.3..30 
lbs.  milk  at  three  years,  whose  sire.  King 
Prilly  Segis,  is  a  son  of  King  Segis.  llis 
dam,  Prilly,  is  one  of  the  greatest  cows 
of  the  breed,  with  08.08  lbs.  of  butter  and 
2.019.70  lbs.  of  milk  in  80  days  at  12 
years  of  age.  She  is  the  dam  of  six  great 
A.  R.  O.  daughters  and  three  A.  R.  (). 
sons.  His  grandam  A.  and  Ginka  IMc- 
Kinlej',  made  29.02  lbs.  of  butter  in  a 
week  when  nine  years  old,  and  is  the  dam 
of  four  A.  R.  O.  daughters,  with  records 
from  20  to  29  lbs.  She  is  also  the  dam 
of  four  producing  sons  and  four  produc¬ 
ing  daughters.  Every  line  in  his  pedi¬ 
gree  is  that  of  a  king,  and  should  he  live 
he  will  surely  add  thousands  of  dollars  to 
the  d.airy  interests  of  Bergen  and  ad¬ 
joining  counties. 

This  surely  puts  our  community  on  the 
map  in  the  Holstein  world,  and  this  100 
pounds  or  more  of  live  meat  surely 
brought  a  great  Christmas  present  of  pos¬ 
sibilities  to  Northoi'u  New  Jersey.  1  have 
heard  how  during  the  war  a  comiiany  of 
pompous  Jerseymen  went  to  I*rosident 
Lincoln  and  told  him  what  to  do.  They 
Avanted  him  to  understand  that  they  were 
very  important  citizens  !  Lincoln  listened 
to  their  remarks  and  then  turned  to  his 
secretary : 

“Go  out  and  look  at  the  map  and  see 
if  New  Jersey  has  tipped  up  since  these 
dig  men  stepped  off.'' 

The  entrance  of  this  big  royal  Holstein 
is  not  going  to  tip  up  the  north  end  of 
NeAV  Jei’sey.  The  weight  Avill  anchor  her 
doAvn  because  Ave  shall  have  greater  pride 
and  greater  hope  for  the  future.  These 
are  the  things  Avhich  make  farming  Avorth 
Avhile.  "Whether  it  be  a  coav,  a  hen,  a  sheep, 
a  hog  or  a  dog— this  idea  of  royal  pedi¬ 
gree — reaching  back  through  a  long  line 
of  honorable  performers  is  Avhat  adds 
spirit  to  farming.  Noav  aa’c  Avant  in  this 
territory  a  big  community  breeding  club 
Avith  the  choicest  cattle  Ave  can  get. 
After  a  few  years  of  it  we  could  have  the 
cattle  men  imnning  to  us  to  buy  good 
cows.  H.  \v.  c. 


Mr.  Ward  Raised 
$43,000 Worth  of  Potatoes 

Farmers  are  getting  $4.00  a  barrel  for  potatoes. 
Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Ward  of  Aroostook  County,  Maine, 
raised  10,882  barrels  (29,925  bushels)  on  his  75 
Acre  field  last  season.  This  is  not  an  unusual  yield 
but  with  the  unfavorable  weather  conditions  last 
season  it  is  greatly  above  the  average. 

Did  You  Raise  399  Bushels  Per  Acre  Last  Season? 

Mr.  Ward  insured  his  profits  by  furnishing  his 
crop  with  an  ample  supply  of  E.  Frank  Coe  Fertili- 
He  wrote  us  recently  : 


zers. 


“  1  have  used  the  E.  FRANK  COE  Brands  continuously  on  my  farm 
since  1912,  and  they  have  always  given  me  entire  satisfaction.  The 
crop  which  I  secured  this  year  is,  I  believe,  fully  equal  if  net  better  than 
any  crop  raised  in  my  section  of  the  country  as  I  produced  a  total  of 
10,882  barrels  on  a  measured  75  acre  field.  (Equal  to  399  bushels 
per  acre.)  ...  I  used  1,500  pounds  of  E.  FRANK  COE’S  Excelsior 
Potato  Fertilizer,  1916,  per  acre  at  the  time  of  planting  and  applied  500 
poueds  per  acre  as  a  top  dressing  just  before  leveling  off  the  hills. 

.  .  .  Please  increase  my  order  for  1917  to  100  tens.” 

Why  not  Insure  your  profits  in  the  same  way  and 
order  a  generous  supply  of  E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers 
for  your  1917  crop  ?  Potatoes,  corn  and  all  kinds  of 
farm  produce  are  selling  at  high  prices.  The  demand 
for  food  stuffs  is  greater  than  the  supply.  Will  you 
help  America  feed  the  World  ? 

Our  practical  book  entitled,  * ‘Potatoes,  A  Money 
Crop**  will  tell  you  how  the  best  potato  growers  in 
Aroostook  County  and  elsewhere  insure  successful 
crops.  If  you  wish  to  increase  your  crops  and  your 
profits  send  for  your  copy  today. 

If  you  will  tell  us  the  number  of  Acres  of 
potatoes  you  intend  to  plant  next  year  we  will  mail 
you  a  copy  of  this  book  free  of  charge.  Ask  for  our 
prices  on  potato  fertilizers.  They  are  used  by  the 
best  farmers  in  the  northeastern  United  States. 

Address  Crop  Book  Department 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company 

Subsidiary  of  The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

51  Chambers  Street  New  York  City 

E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers 
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^iWcmxletfiJNewjSr^ 
Fence  Bargain  B<^1^ 


''>*\  \  Got  rock  bottom  direct  from  factory  prices—  ^  RTi, 
'  13c  per  rod  up — on  Brown’s  DOUBLE  GAL¬ 

VANIZED  stiCt  stay  fence.  Outlasta  all  others. 
FACTORY  PRICES,  FRE.1GHT  PREPAID  ^ 
Brown  fence  Is  made  of  Basic  Open  Hearth 
Wire  —  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED.  Free 
Book  shows  150  styles.  Also  Gates,  Barb 
ryif,  WjY'AV  Wire  and  Steel  Posts.  Our  prices  save 
25  to  40 1- .  Write  today  for  money 
Bxving  Free  Book  and  sample  to  test. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.. 


FREE 


DEPT.  359 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


W; 


13c' 

Per  Rod  Up , 


Two  diskings  in 
one  with  a  double¬ 
action  harrow! 


Over! 


JW  Save  half  the  time  and  labor  and  have  a  better  seedbed. 

Use  a  CuTAAVAY  (Clakk)  Double  Action  HarroAv.  Its  rigid 
main  frame  causes  the  rear  disks  to  cut  and  turn  all  the  land 
left  by  the  fore  disks — and  Avitli  equal  force.  It  will 

a  Quickly  Cut,  Pulverize  and  Level  ^ 

K  the  toughest  plowed  land.  The  Cctaavay  disks  are  of  cutlery  steel 
M  forged  sharp— and  they  penetrate  deep  Avithout  bringing  up  stones  and 
H  trash.  Dustproof,  oil-soaked,  hardAvood  bearings  and  perfect  balance 
■  make  light  draft.  Tongue  truck  not  required  —  close  hitch.  Many 
H  Ci'TAAVAY  (Clark)  Harrows  in  use  2.)  years  and  still  giving  splendid  service. 
H  There’s  a  Cutaavay  for  CA’ery  need  and  a  size  for  every  requirement.  If 
H  your  dealer  has  not  tlie  fiienMwe  CcTAWAA’,  write  us  direct.  Be  sure  to 
S  send  for  our  ncAV  free  k" 

M  book,  “  The  Soil  and  >^,4- 

®  Its  Tillage.”  Plan  - 

now  for  better  crops. 

THE  CUTAWAY  i 

HARROW  COMPANY 

3907  main  street 

HIGGANUM.  CONN.  I 


Disk  Harrows 
and  Plows 


Maker  of  the  original  CLARK 
disk  harrows  and  plows 
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RURALISMS 


White  Thorn  for  Hedge  and  Wind-break 

How  do  vou  think  the  common  wild 
wliite  thorn’ bushes  would  do  for  a  com- 
him'd  hedge  and  wind-break?  Are  they 
Imrd  to  transplant,  and.  with  good  soil. 
ai)oiit  how  high  would  they  grow?  I 
should  expect  to  plant  them  along  a  road 
about  100  feet  from  front  of  the  house, 
from  a  point  opposite  the  lower  end  of 
house  to  200  or  300  feet  up  the  road. 
T’nder  these  conditions  of  what  value 
would  the  hedge  be  as  a  wind-break? 

Deer  Park,  IMd.  w.  R.  G. 

The  white  thorn  makes  a  fairly  good 
liedge.  but  does  not  make  a  very  effective 
■Winter  wind-break.  Any  kind  of  decid¬ 
uous  trees  are  unsuitable  for  such  pur- 
j)ose.  A  hedge  to  be  effective  as  a  wind¬ 
break  at  all  seasons  must  be  of  material 
that  retains  its  foliage  throughout  the 
yoar.  The  following  sorts  are  well  suited 
for  hedges  and  wind-breaks,  and  are  gen¬ 
erally  quite  satisfactory  in  every  way. 
Hemlock,  American  arbor  vitae.  Norway 
spruce  and  Amoor  privet,  "^^hile  the 
Amoor  privet  is  not  quite  as  effective  as  a 
wind-break  as  the  more  dense  growing 
conifers,  it  is  generally  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.  and  the  least  expensive. 

The  white  thorn  as  a  rule  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  transplant  when  small.  They 
grow  from  10  to  20  feet  high,  though 
rarely  reaching  this  maximum  height  un¬ 
less  favorably  situated  as  to  soil,  loca¬ 
tion  and  isolation.  The  distances  the 
hedge  will  be  away  from  the  house,  while 
a  little  too  far  to  break  the  wind  from  the 
house  effectually,  for  some  years,  yet  if 
strong  growing  trees  are  used,  in  the 
course  of  10  or  15  years,  the  benefits  ob¬ 
tained  will  be  very  satisfactory.  Taking 
all  things  into  consideration,  the  Norway 
spruce  would  probably  be  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  tree  to  use  in  this  case.  K. 


Cultivating  the  Elderberry 

Mr.  Wm.  W.  Adams,  of  Cayuga  Co., 
N.  Y.,  sends  us  the  picture  shown  at  Fig. 
11.  page  33,  with  the  following  note.  We 
have  heard  of  several  others  who  are  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  this  fruit,  and  we 
would  like  the  story  of  their  experience: 

Inclosed  is  photograph  of  a  tree  elder- 
herry.  From  this  tree  I  gathered  30 
ciujirts  of  berries  this  se.ason.  It  is  now 
live  years  old.  and  never  has  shown  any 
signs  of  sprouting  , around  the  roots.  I 
wonder  if  anyfuie  ever  saw  a  white  elder¬ 
berry?  Why  do  people  go  into  other 
hei-ries  .so  extensively,  while  elderberries 
are  never  nuuitioned  in  any  of  the  agri- 
cultur.al  i)apers?  Within  10  years  I 
hav(>  improved  them  until  I  gathered  three 
j)in(s  from  one  stem,  29^/4  ounces. 


The  Thanksgiving  Peach  Shortcake 

Fiaapient  suggestions  in  your  columns 
referring  to  jdantings  of  peach  wuth  a 
view  to  supplying  the  home  table,  and 
particularly  that  on  page  1440,  for  a  New 
•lersey  correspondent,  ai’e  timely  for  the 
suhurbanite  whose  planting  area  may  be 
restricted.  Many  factors  enter  into  the 
(piestion  of  ho\v  long  we  may  enjo.y  home¬ 
grown  peaches,  the  chief  one  perhaps  be¬ 
ing  a  favorable  locality  for  that  kind  of 
fruit.  "With  the  extended  varieties  pro¬ 
curable,  it  is  easy  ' to  revel  through  Au¬ 
gust  and  September,  but  for  July,  Octo¬ 
ber  and  November  some  experimentation 
may  be  necessary  to  meet  specific  situa¬ 
tions.  Of  course,  earliness  increases 
southward,  and  the  advantages  of  an  ex¬ 
tended  season  lie  in  that  quarter. 

As  an  example  for  the  latitude  of  New 
York  City,  our  current  year’s  result  may 
be  of  interest  to  that  section.  Rye,  on 
the  shore  of  Long  Island  Sound,  is  within 
the  zone  of  195  days  free  from  frost,  its 
proximity  to  water  being  productive  of  a 
late  starting  of  vegetation  in  the  Spring, 
and  a  corresponding  exemption  from  early 
frosts  in  the  Fall.  These  are  advanta¬ 
geous  features  in  this  latitude,  and  Win¬ 
ter  injury  is  generally  negligible.  For 
1910.  home-grown  peaches  were  on  the 
table  .Tilly  28-Xovember  30,  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  shortcake  being  our  best  late  rec¬ 
ord.  Maule’s  Early  provided  the  first  fruit 
and  a  natural  seedling,  progeny  of  Elberta 
l)robably,  and  a  very  good  peach,  which 
has  been  christened  Elmira,  producing  the 
latest  crop.  From  October  5th  to  20th, 
another  natural  seedling  from  a  pit  of 
the  old  Morris  White  filled  the  gap,  with 
Elmira  fruiting  October  20th  to  Novem¬ 
ber  14th.  On  the  latter  date  a  half  bas¬ 


ket,  eight  quarts,  was  picked,  as  indica¬ 
tions  of  severe  freezing  developed  at  that 
time,  and  the  fruit  was  stored  in  a  cool 
room  in  anticipation  of  an  out-of-season 
shortcake  on  Thanksgiving  day. 

Ordinarily  our  Elmira  tree  keeps  ns 
supplied  until  November  0th  to  10th,  but 
the  mild,  dry  Fall,  with  an  absence  of 
heavy  winds,  furnished  a  chain  of  circum¬ 
stances  that  gave  a  record  result  for  our 
experience.  So  we  must  not  forget  that 
“common  seedlings?”  may  develop  some 
very  desirable  attributes,  if  given  the  care 
and  conditions  ordinarily  bestowed  on  the 
■alleged  aristocratic  varieties. 

New  York.  henry  bird. 


Tomatoes  for  Mississippi 

What  is  the  best  tomato  to  plant  in 
^Mississippi  for  commercial  purposes, 
shipping  or  canning?  Would  Ronny  Best, 
Chalk  .lewell,  Mississippi  Girl  and  Stone 
mature  in  order  stated,  or  which  is  the 
earliest  variety  for  market?  J.  F.  M. 

Claiborne  Co.,  Miss. 

For  an  early  tomato  for  shipping  I 
know  of  none  better  than  the  Ronny  Rest. 
The  Earliana  is  slightly  earlier,  but  of  in¬ 
ferior  quality  to  the  Bonny  Rest,  and  I 
find  so  little  difference  in  their  respective 
earliness  that  I  have  abandoned  the  Earli¬ 
ana.  Chalk’s  Jewell  is  very  similar  to 
Ronny  Rest,  but  is  a  week  or  more  later. 
I  grew  the  Mississippi  Girl  the  past 
Summer  and  found  it  a  good,  smooth  and 
solid  tomato,  and  quite  productive.  It  is 
a  mid-season  or  late  sort,  and  grown  for 
canning.  Here  where  the  canning  inter¬ 
est  is  very  large  the  growers  use  the  Stone 
almost  exclusively,  but  in  growing  for 
Northeim  shipment  from  your  section  I  do 
not  think  that  you  will  make  a  mistake  in 
using  the  Ronny  Best.  I  believe  that  it  is 
a  selection  and  improvement  on  the 
Chalk’s  .lewell.  At  any  rate  it  looks  like 
it,  but  is  much  earlier.  w.  f.  jiassey. 


Prizetaker,  Denia  and  Gibraltar  Onions 

"iWiiit  is  the  difference  between  Prize- 
taker,  Denia  and  Giant  Gibraltar  onions? 

Decatur,  Ind.  D.  G.  M.  T. 

The  Prizetaker  onion  belongs  to  the 
Yellow  Globe  class,  and  is  distinctively 
an  American  oinon.  The  Denia  and  Giant 
Gibraltar,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn,  are  one  and  the  same  onion,  and 
are  natives  of  Spain.  In  aiipearance  the 
Denia  is  much  like  the  Prizetaker,  being 
very  similar  to  it  in  type ;  liglit  yellow  in 
color,  grows  to  very  large  size,  and  is 
(piite  mild  in  flavor.  This  onion  is  not 
suited  to  general  cultivation  in  the  United 
States,  and  about  the  only  place  in  this 
country  it  would  be  likely  to  prove  suc¬ 
cessful  is  the  regions  bordering  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  where  it  probably  could  jc 
grown  as  successfully  as  in  its  native 
country.  ic. 


Selecting  Seed  Corn 

I  am  working  for  a  city  farmer  nad 
he  ordered  me  to  pick  out  the  “she  ears” 
of  corn  for  seed.  I  told  him  ho  would 
have  to  show  me  the  ears  which  he 
wished  picked  out.  He  called  the  ears 
which  were  entirely  covered  with  corn  at 
the  end,  “she”  ears.  Let  me  know  if 
there  is  anything  in  it.  w.  L.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  theory  that 
there  are  “he”  and  “she”  ears  of  corn ! 
The  male  principle  or  pollen  is  carried 
in  the  flower  or  tassel  at  the  top  of  the 
cornstalk.  The  pollen  falls  upon  the 
“silks”  which  come  out  at  the  ear  low¬ 
er  down  on  the  stalk.  This  pollen  fer¬ 
tilizes  the  “silks”  and  in  this  way  the 
perfect  ear-carrying  grain  is  produced. 
Thus  it  might  be  said  that  all  corn  ears 
are  “she.”  Of  course  some  of  them  are 
more  nearly  perfect  in  form  or  in  the 
arrangement  of  grains  than  others,  and 
in  selecting  for  seed  you  should  .select  a 
good  type  of  ear.  The  experts  ha\e  re¬ 
duced  this  to  a  “scale  of  points,”  much 
the  same  as  those  used  in  judging  live 
stock  or  fruit.  They  put  much  import¬ 
ance  on  the  size  and  shape  of  the  ear,  the 
number  of  kernels  and  the  proportion  of 
grain  to  cob.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have 
an  ideal  ear  in  mind  when  selecting,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  this  he  and  she  theory. 


l’’ouNG  Hopeful:  “Father,  what  is  a 
traitor  in  politics?”  Veteran  Politician: 
“A  traitor  is  a  man  who  leaves  our  party 
and  goes  over  to  the  other  one.”  Young 
Hopeful :  “Well,  then,  what  is  a  man 
who  Daves  his  party  and  comes  over  to 
yours?”  Veteran  Politician :  “A  con¬ 
vert,  my  son.” — Tit-Bits. 


Better  ika 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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START  one  man  with  a  Huber 
Light  Four  to  plowing  a  ten 
acre  “blackjack”  field.  Start 
four  men  to  plowing  the  adjoining 
ten  acres  with  four  three-horse 
teams.  Then  see  the  man  with  the 
Huber  finish  first  with  his  furrows 
straighter  and  deeper  than  those  of 
the  men  with  the  horses. 

Hubei? 

lSb*I^$1085 

plo-vvs  at  the  rate  of  an  acre  an  hour  and 
at  a  cost  of  a  gallon  and  a  half  to  two  gal¬ 
lons  of  gasoline  per  acre.  Weighs  about 
five  thousand  pounds.  6  ft.  turning  radius. 
The  4  cylinder  motor  with  direct  drive 
delivers  12  h.  p.  at  the  draw-bar  and  25 
h.  p.  at  the  pulley.  When  not  at  work  in 
the  fields  the  Huber  Light  Four  will  pay 
its  way  by  operating  all  your  farm  ma¬ 
chinery. 

At  $1085  f.o.b.  Marion,  Ohio,  the  Huber 
Light  Four  costs  less  thansi.v  good  horses. 
Yet  it  does  more  work  than  a  dozen.  It 
is  the  ideal  tractor  for  both  the  medium 
sized  and  the  large  farm. 

THE  HUBER  MEG.  CO. 

Established  More  than  Forty  Years 
903  Center  St.  Marion,  Ohio 


CIDER  Making 

Will  Pay  Some  Man  in  Your  Section 

Will  this  man  be  you?  Why  not? 

Thousands  are  making  Big  Money  with 
Mount  Gilead  Hydraulic 
Cider  and  Grape  Juke  Presses 
We  can  show  you  how  $1200  a  year 
can  bo  raado  in  tho  cider  busincsSe 
Sizes  10  to  400  barrels  daily. 

Iland  or  power.  All  power 
presses  have  steel  beams  and 
sills.  We  make  cider  evapo¬ 
rators,  apple-butter  cookers, 
vinegar  generators,  filters,  etc.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Writ©  ttwlay  for  catalog. 

HYDRA ULIO  PRESS  MFG.  CO.  137  Lincoln  Ave..  Mt^GlIead.  O. 
or  Room  119  LiSOCortlandt  Street,  New  York,  New  York 


This  Spray  Outfit  Only 


$1 


Write  today  for 
testimonials  and 
detail  literature. 


^LVERIZEb 

LIMESTONE 

Official  reports  show: 

“The  greatest  need  of  the  soil 
in  New  York  State  is  lime." 
There  is  no  one  thing  that  does 
so  much  for  land  and  crops  as 
lime  when  it  is  properly  prepared 
and  applied.  Use  Solvay  Pulver¬ 
ized  Limestone  this  spring — the 
most  practical  and  profitable  form 
of  lime — and  raise  bumper  crops. 

Get  this  FREE  Booklet 
The  “Solvay”  Booklet  gives  the  facts  about 
the  value  of  lime  to  farmers— tells  what 
form  of  lime  is  best,  and  how  to  use  it.  You 
will  find  the  information  timely,  interesting 
and  reliable.  Copy  sent  postpaid  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Mail  your  postal  today. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO. 

501  Milton  Avenue  Syracuse,  N.Y, 


The  No.  1  U-R*E-K-A  Spray  Outfit  irlve.s  you  6 
Kfillons  of  liquid  a  minute  at  a  pressure  of  175  lbs.  Comes  compicto 
with  100  gallon  tank,  60  ft.  of  hose,  4  nozzles,  everything  ready  to 
go  to  work  at  this  remarkably  low  price.  Our  catalog  which  is  tree 
on  request,  gives  you  information  on  other  sizes.  Send  for  it  today. 
R.  CONSOLIDATED  GAS  ENGINE  CO.,  202  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City 

^RAYmCHf 

and  save  time, 
money  and  , 

There's  a 

irUlL  ^  Deraing  Sprayer 

'  exactly  fitted  to  your 
needs,  whether  you  own  a 
small  farm  or  a  large  orchard. 
The  new  40-page  1917 

Dcming 

Catalog  shows  over  25  Improved 
types  and  sizes  of  bucket,  knapsack, 
cart,  barrel  and  power  outfits.  You, 
copy  free — write. 

DEMING  COMPANY 
152  Depot  St.,  Salem,  Ohio 
Over  sOOO  hand  and  power  Pumps 
for  all  uses 
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Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  questions: 

How  can  1  grow  crops  with  loss  e.x- 
pense  and  labor  ?  How  can  I  grow 
fancy  fruit  at  low  cost  ?  The 

IRON  AGE  1“":;  _ 

(horizontal)  solves  the  spraying 
N..190  problem  for  the  busy  farmer. 

Can  be  used  in  any  wagon, 
cart  or  sled.  Reliable  easy- 
working  pump  placed  outside 
the  barrel — prevents  rusting  — 
all  parts  easy  to  reach.  100  to 
125  pounds  pressure  with  two 
nozzles.  60  and  100  gallon  sizes. 
'  'Wo  make  a  full  line  of  spray¬ 
ers.  Write  today  for  our  free 
Barrel  Sprayer  booklet. 

Bateman M’f’gCo.,  Box  2E  ,GrenIocli,  N.  J. 


ADVANCE  ENGINE 

Reasonable  first  cost,  re¬ 
liability  and  long  life  are 
combined  in  this  engine. 
H.  M.H.  Tractors  with 
I  Advance  Engines  are 
well  suited  for  farm  work. 
Send  for  our  Catalog  giving  full 
information  ou  both  Tractors 
and  Engines.  e 

HENRY,  MILLARD  &  HENRY  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


Use  NATCO  Drain  Tile— -Last  Forever 

Farm  drainage  needs  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  ot 
best  Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned.  Don’t  have  to  dig  ’em  up 
to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
lots.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  IMPERISH¬ 
ABLE  SILO,  Natco  Building  Tile  and  Natco  Sewer  Pipe, 
National  Fire  Proofing  Company  •  1121  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pau 


Spray  Vegetables  with  an  Eclipse  Spray  Pump 

Tim  FIRST  SUCCESSFUL  SPRAY  PUMP 
MANUFACTURED 

For  28  years  we  have  been  supplying  fruit  growers 
with  spraying  utensils.  One  of  our  largest  customers 
is  the  U.  S.  Government.  Could  there  be  a  better 
endorsement  ?  Send  for  our  free  literature  and  get 
our  special  proposition — a  liberal  one. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY  MFG.  CO. 

BENTON  HARBOR,  MICH. 

First  in  the  Field  with  a  Successful  Spray  Pump 


\bur  SpiHym^  Problems 

are  all  solved  in  our  handsome  book  on 
‘  ‘Okchaiid  Success.  ’  ’  Sent  Free. 

Tells  how,  when  and  with  what  to  spray.  Compiled 
from  the  latest  Experiment  Station  Bulletins.  Information 
absolutely  reliable.  Valuable  hints  on  small  fruit,  -'otato 
and  other  vegetable  growing.  If  you  spray  you  need  a 
copy.  A  Post  card  will  bring  it  free. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.  Dept,  2,  Elmira.  N.  Y. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  re.spon- 
eible  iieison.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  atlmit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  In  our  columns,  and  any 
sucl)  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribere  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  a<ivcrtlsei-s  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
office.s  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribei’s  again.st  rogues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
rcsijonsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankiuiJts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  witliin  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Appreciation 

E  our  reader.s  to  make  tlie  subscrip¬ 

tion  mail  on  Jan.  2  the  larjfe.st  in  tlie  his¬ 
tory  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  They  made  ti  wonderful  re¬ 
sponse.  Tlie  mail  on  tlnit  day  was  1(5  per  cent. 
larger  than  on  the  corresiiondiiifr  day  last  year,  and 
wiis,  we  Iielieve,  the  best  single  day’s  mail  ever 
received  Iiy  a  farm  paper  of  the  class  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  Many  readers  tried  to  set  in  on  that  da.v, 
hut  storms  tind  bad  weatlier  dehiyed,  .so  tlnit  their 
money  came  to  us  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs¬ 
day.  For  the  first  three  husine.ss  days  of  lt)17  our 
subscription  returns  ran  20  jier  cent,  aliead  of  the 
three  corre.spondiiift  days  of  1010.  We  want  to 
thank  all  who  contributed  to  this  fine  result.  The 
money  is  needed  with  the  awful  increase  in  the 
lirice  of  paiier,  but  it  is  tifter  all  a  small  matter 
compared  with  the  endorsement  and  genuine  af¬ 
fection  which  our  jieople  send  with  the  money.  We 
cannot  tell  you  how  thoroughly  Ave  appreciate  this 
solid  (‘vidence  of  fttiod  will.  We  Avill  try  to  show 
our  appreciation  in  honest  service. 

* 

SoAiE  of  your  readers  probably  own  automobile 
trucks,  and  haul  jiroduce  from  the  farm  to  the  city 
for  their  neighbors  20  or  25  miles.  It  would  be  a 
favor  to  me  if  they  would  through  your  paper  give 
some  informaticu  on  what  kind  of  charges  they  make. 

Kentucky.  grant  gilpin. 

HAT  is  a  good  question  and  we  would  like 
answers  taken  from  experience.  Perhaps  we 
shall  find  that  such  charges  vary  in  different  sec¬ 
tions,  as  would  he  the  case  with  plowing  or  haul¬ 
ing  with  horse.s.  At  any  rate  let  us  know  Avhat 
1/01/  charge.  No  doul)t  about  it — the  truck  ynd  the 
tractor  are  coming  more  and  more  into  use,  and 
standards  of  value  for  their  services  are  needed. 

* 

RKPfbRT  comes  from  Lockport,  N.  Y'.,  thal 
.ludge  Wesley  0.  Dudley  has  declared  the  New 
York  apjile  grading  law  defectiA’e.  It  .seems  that  a 
fruit  grower  was  fined  .$50  for  jiacking  inferior  ap- 
]iles  as  “(Irade  A.” 

Dismissing  the  complaint  on  the  ground  that  the 
State  has  no  right  to  collect  a  penalty  until  a  convic¬ 
tion  has  been  obtained.  .Tustice  Dudley  said  that  “the 
law  is  defective,  and  it  is  not  my  function  to  write 
into  a  law  anything  which  the  Legislature  omitted.” 

There  are  many  other  cases  jiending.  Many  have 
jiaid  the  fine  under  pressure.  We  think  this  same 
ruling  will  apply  to  those  who  are  fined  by  the 
Fish  and  (lame  Fommissiou  Avithout  ]e.gal  con¬ 
viction. 

* 

F.iRMKRS’  WEEK  at  Cornell  this  year  Avill  be 
more  attractive  than  ever  before  in  its  appeal 
to  country  people.  Reginning  on  Monday.  February 
P2th.  the  exercises  Avill  continue  through  the  AA’eek 
to  the  17th.  Morning,  noon  and  night  there  Avill  be 
much  going  on,  and  the  visitor  can  find  entertain¬ 
ment  or  instruction  in  any  line  Avhicli  touches  farm 
life  in  NeAv  York  State.  There  are  many  people 
Avho  take  this  occasion  for  a  family  outing.  The 
Avhole  family,  or  as  many  as  can  be  spared  from 
home.  Avill  go  to  Ithaca  and  jnit  in  the  full  Aveek, 
investigating  the  things  in  AA’hich  they  are  par¬ 
ticularly  interested.  It  is  a  great  occasion  and  an 
excellent  institution,  and  each  year  the  attendance 
groAvs  larger  and  larger.  We  hope  there  Avill  be  a 
crowd  this  year  Avhich  Avill  test  the  cajiacity  of 
the  campus  and  its  buildings.  All  Avho  go  Avill 
liaA’e  an  enjoyable  time.  It  is  one  of  the  great  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  agricultural  year. 

* 

There  is  great  need  of  a  neAV  horticultural 
building  at  the  NeAV  .Ter.sey  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege.  This  need  is  urgent.  Ngaa"^  Jersey  is  a  State 
of  intensive  farming,  Avhere  the  production  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits  Avill  ahvays  be  a  leading  indus¬ 
try.  N(‘av  York  and  the  other  cities  at  the  mouth 
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of  the  Hudson  Avill  demand  more  and  more  from 
the  .Jersey  farmers.  Every  pierson  in  the  State  is 
interested  in  making  the  farms  and  the  farmers 
more  efficient.  Money  spent  to  make  NeAv  .Ter.sey 
soil  more  productive  and  the  market  system  more 
efficient  does  not  come  into  class  legislation,  but  it 
is  the  one  Avay  of  spending  public  money  Avhich 
benefits  all.  It  requires  no  argument  to  shoAv  that 
a  suitable  building  at  NeAv  Rrun.sAvick  Avill  benefit 
the  farmers  and  gardeners  of  the  State.  There 
should  not,  therefore,  be  any  fair  objection  to  the 
bill  for  this  necessary  appropriation.  Every  man 
Avho  is  interested  in  a  garden  or  a  farm  should  help 
convince  the  Legislature. 

* 

Senator  Elon  R.  RroAvn,  WatertoAAUi.  N.  Y. 
Senator  Chas.  W.  Wicks,  Sauquoit,  N.  Y. 

Judge  Ward,  Ftica,  N.  Y. 

E  might  call  them  the  “Three  Guardsmen” 
of  political  patronage,  “all  for  each  and  each 
for  all.”  It  seems  to  be  evident  that  the.<e  men  are 
after  something.  Senators  RroAvn  and  Wicks  haA’e 
an  eye  on  the  Governor’s  chair.  We  do  not  knoAV 
yet  Avhat  Judge  Ward  is  after.  They  spent  .$.”>0,- 
000  at  investigating,  hut  the  further  they  Avent  the 
more  their  courage  seemed  to  fail,  and  they  ended 
up  Avith  the  usual  “safe  and  sane”  cut  and  dried 
toothless  suggestions.  We  pre.sent  the  names  of 
these  three  gentlemen  as  the  most  effective  targets 
for  your  “arroAvs  dipped  in  ink.”  Senator  RroAvn 
in  particular,  AA-e  understand,  takes  the  po.sition  that 
no  one  is  to  tell  him  AA’hat  he  shall  do.  We  think 
our  farmers  may  AA-ell  do  him  up  broAvn  I 

* 

Brace  up,  Burkett! 

E  refer  to  Dr.  Chas.  W.  Rui’kett  of  the 
American  Agriculturist.  He  .should  brace  be¬ 
en  u.se  there  is  high  authority  for  the  fact  that  sin¬ 
ners  stand  on  slippery  places.  Nature  divides  the 
animal  kingdom — hor.‘<es.  coaa’s,  hens  or  donkeys — 
into  utility  and  fancy  stock!  The  .sons  of  Ananias 
are  also  separated  in  this  Avay.  Some  of  them 
seem  to  take  after  the  mother  of  the  race  Sapphira  I 
The  utility  liars  put  up  a  plausible  story  Avhich  can¬ 
not  Avell  be  refuted.  They  haA’e  brains  enough  not 
to  say  anything  Avhich  can  be  positively  denied  and 
disproved.  The  fancier  sons  of  Ananias  substitute 
brass  for  brains.  They  take  some  hearsay  report, 
decorate  it  Avith  comb  and  tail  feathers  of  insinua¬ 
tion  and  malice,  and  are  stupid  enough  to  put  it  up 
to  croAV  in  public.  The  folloAving  from  The,  Ameri¬ 
can  Af/riculturi.tt  belongs  to  the  fancy  class! 

From  time  to  time  it  has  been  reported  Iioav  grafting 
officials  take  their  toll  at  the  public  crib ;  hoAV  bighly- 
jiaid  State  officials  use  their  time  at  private  Avork ; 
lioAV  personal  expenses  are  paid  in  public  vouchers, 
but  the  latest  is  the  limit.  Refore  the  Wicks  Commit¬ 
tee  H.  A.  Von  Son,  an  employee  of  the  Ncav  York 
State  Foods  and  ^larkets  liepartment.  told  how  he, 
while  selling  milk  for  farmers,  sold  it  to  a  milk  com- 
jiany  in  Avhich  he  Avas  financially  interested,  and  from 
Avhich  he  received  a  Aveekly  salary  of  .$50;  and  then 
turned  his  milk  stock  to  the  tune  of  $2,500  profit.  Oh. 
isn’t  it  jolly'  fine  to  be  on  the  salary  roll  of  a  State 
department!  That  official  actually  made  and  pocketed 
more  money  than  a  hundred  farmers  Avho  shipped  the 
milk  ! 

The  facts  are  that  >Ir.  Yon  Son  is  not  connected 
Avith  the  Department  at  all.  He  is  not  an  employee 
and  never  received  any  salary  or  pay  or  graft 
from  it.  He  never  Avorked  for  the  Department, 
never  had  any  contract  Avith  it.  never  got  a  penny 
out  of  it.  He  has  sold  milk  for  cooperative  milk 
producers  for  years,  and  is  one  of  the  best  friends 
NeAV  York  milk  farmers  haA’e  had,  hecause  he  paid 
more  money  for  milk  than  the  trust  Avould  offer  or 
]»ay.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  Avork  ^Ir.  Von  Son 
has  done  in  dealing  direct  it  is  doubtful  if  the  far¬ 
mers  could  have  Avon  their  strike.  Ry  doing  this 
he  earned  the  enmity  of  the  big  milk  companies, 
Avho  seem  to  have  coAved  the  Wicks  Committee  and 
Avorked  upon  Dr.  Rurkett’s  insane  hatred  to  induce 
him  to  join  the  Ananias  fanciers!  They  have  sim¬ 
ply  made  him  their  mouthpiece  as  usual.  At  the 
Cortland  Co.  (N.  Y.)  Farm  Rureau  meeting  a  re¬ 
solution  containing  the  folloAving  Avas  passed: 

“We  repudiate  the  actions  of  Jacob  S.  Brill  and 
his  mouthpiece,  the  American  Agriculturist." 

Dr.  Rurkett  should  knoAV  that  he  never  can  live 
doAvn  the  reputation  of  lieing  a  “mouthpiece”  until 
he  stops  talking.  Climbing  a  greased  pole  is  easy 
compared  Avith  the  job  of  fooling  milk  farmers  this 
year. 

Brace  up,  Burkett! 

* 

Mr.  ,T.  W.  riNCUS  of  the  Jewish  Farmer  names 
Avhat  he  thinks  is  the  first  farm  loan  as.so- 
ciation  organized  under  the  neAV  hiAv,  in  Fairfield 
County,  Conn.  We  thought  that  the  association  at 
Farmingdale,  N.  J.,  Avas  entitled  to  this  distinc¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Pincus  says  that  the  Connecticut  associa¬ 
tion  Avas  organized  about  the  middle  of  October, 
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when  $2,000  of  the  stock  was  subscribed.  This  as¬ 
sociation  expects  to  start  business  just  as  soon  as  the 
Federal  Land  Rank  Avill  open  its  doors.  Other  a.s- 
sociations  are  being  formed  of  JeAvish  farmers  at 
Flemington,  N.  J.,  Ren.sselaer  County.  N.  Y.,  Elling¬ 
ton,  Conn.,  Colchester,  Conn,  and  in  Sullivan  and 
Ulster  counties,  Ncav  York.  The  Federal  Land  Rank 
is  noAv  definitely  located  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  and 
it  is  likely  that  many  more  local  associations  Avill 
be  promptly  started.  As  usual,  our  JeAvi.sh  farmers 
are  among  the  first  to  take  hold  of  any  proposition 
for  obtaining  farm  loans.  EA’ery  day  brings  let¬ 
ters  from  people  avIio  Avant  to  know  Avhat  this  Fed¬ 
eral  loan  is.  Some  of  them  seem  to  think  they  have 
only  to  Avalk  into  this  bank  and  get  all  the  money 
they  Avant.  Let  all  Avho  are  interested  Avrite  to  the 
Secretar.v  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Commission, 
Treasur.v  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

* 

An  attempt  Avill  be  made  at  this  se.ssion  of  the 
Legislature  to  amend  the  consei’A’ation  laAv  so 
as  to  keep  hunters  at  a  .safe  distance  from  home 
premises.  The  folloAving  amendment  Avill  be  offered : 

No  .such  licensee  shall  discharge  any  gun,  pistol  or 
other  firearm,  or  exi'rcise  any  of  his  privileges  under 
such  license,  Avithin  five  hundred  feet  of  any  dAvelling- 
hou.se  or  orchard. 

As  it  is  noAA’  hunters  luiA’e  fired  so  close  to  the 
farmhouse  that  the  shot  has  Avounded  animals  in 
the  barnyard  and  endangered  the  lives  of  Avomen 
and  children.  In  order  to  put  this  amendment 
through  it  Avill  be  nece.s.sary  to  have  the  facts  about 
such  .shooting.  Anyone  Avho  can  give  such  facts 
ought  to  send  them  to  James  G.  Greene,  Rochester, 
N.  Y".  He  Avill  make  good  use  of  them. 

♦ 

For  the  past  15  5’ears  there  have  been  argu¬ 
ments  for  “heifer  farm.s.”  These  are  dairy 
farms  Avhere  high-cla.ss  heifers  and  steers  are  the 
principal  product  for  sale.  The  cah’es  are  all.  or 
nearly  all,  raised  on  the  coavs,  and  hut  little  milk  is 
sold.  Where  there  is  cheap  pasture  and  a  fOAV 
acres  of  strong  land  foi’  clover  and  silage  one  man 
(an  do  most  of  the  Avork.  Right  noAV  the  outlook 
for  the  heifer  farm  is  good: 

There  is  a  shortage  of  fre.sh  coavs  in  this  section, 
and  I  gue.ss  it  is  so  elseAvhere.  I  recently  sold  a  12- 
year-old  coAV  for  $100  Avithout  the  register  pajiers. 
That  is  a  pretty  good  price  for  an  old  milker.  Hardly 
anyone  is  raising  any  grade  heifer  cal\’es,  and  the 
purebred  calv’es  are  cheap.  The  oAvners  are  anxious  to 
sell  all  the  milk,  so  they  let  the  dealers  Iuia’C  the  young 
calves.  Look  out  for  high  prices  for  coavs  in  a  couple 
of  years  from  noAv,  j.  g.  m. 

Of  course  this  is  not  a  business  for  all  to  go  into, 
but  looking  ahead  for  a  feAV  years  it  seems  as  if 
some  one  could  make  money  at  this  sort  of  farming. 

♦ 

WE  have  letters  about  young  city  men  who  are 
now  students  at  agricultural  colleges.  The 
letters  come  from  these  young  felloAvs  and  their 
parents.  Such  students  cannot  get  their  degree 
until  the.y  can  jiroA’e  that  they  have  done  some 
practical  farm  Avork.  Thus  they  Avant  the  name  of 
a  farmer  Avho  Avill  take  them  this  Summer,  give 
them  a  job  and  pay  them!  It  is  one  of  the  Aveak- 
ne.s.ses  of  agricultural  education  that  these  amateur 
hired  men  do  not  knoAv  just  Iioav  farmers  feel  about 
this.  The  fact  is  that  mo.st  farmers  do  not  AA^ant 
this  sort  of  help.  The  college  vacation  comes  at 
the  Avrong  time  to  make  such  boys  most  useful  on 
the  aA’erage  farm,  for  planting  is  done  and  picking 
has  not  begun.  The  best  chances  are  on  dairy 
farms  AAdiere  milkers  are  scarce.  Our  advice  to  the 
young  men  is  to  learn  how  to  milk  rapidly  and 
cleanly.  Then  go  after  the  job  as  a  milker  rather 
than  as  a  maiden  .scientist.  The  busy  farmer  doe.s 
not  Avant  your  laboratory  knoAvledge — he  Avants 
your  hands  and  Avrists  pulling  properly  at  his  coavs. 
The  best  place  to  pull  yourself  into  favor  Avith  a 
practical  fai’iner  is  at  the  right  end  of  a  coav. 


Brevities 

Prof.  ^Mary  Broome  ought  to  make  a  fine  teacher  of 
domestic  science — equal  to  Prof.  Ann  Raker ! 

The  man  Avho  says  “Come  boys,”  must  lead  the 
Avay  himself. 

“Y’es,”  said  the  hired  man  as  he  brought  the  horse 
out  to  Avater,  “I  am  the  exponent  of  a  leading  industry.” 

A  PROPHET  to  have  honor  in  his  OAvn  country  must 
be  a  very  good  prophet  or  else  make  no  profit  out  of 
his  OAvn  prophecies. 

Moldy  silage  was  fed  to  Illinois  horses  as  an  ex¬ 
periment.  After  four  days  of  such  feeding  the  horses 
showed  signs  of  poisoning  and  later  most  of  them  died. 
We  Avould  not  feed  moldy  silage  or  moldy  hay  or  grain 
to  any  stock. 

A  FUOS’i'ED  comb  Avill  brush  the  life  out  of  any  hen. 
Tlie  birds  should  be  kept  Avarm,  but  if  the  combs  do 
freeze  the  New  Jersey  Station  advi.ses  thaAving  at  once 
Avith  snoAA'  or  cold  water  and  rubbing  Avith  an  oint¬ 
ment.  This  can  be  made  by  mixing  five  jiarts  of  vase¬ 
line,  two  parts  of  glycerine  and  one  part  of  turpen¬ 
tine. 
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Plain  Words  to  the  Public 

The  Wicks  and  Perkins  Report 

EXCUSE  FOR  NEW  LEGISLATION.— The  .joint 
report  of  the  Wicks  and  Perkins  committees  on  foods 
and  markets  submitted  to  the  Governor  last  week 
is  probably  as  good  an  excuse  for  the  proposed  rip¬ 
per  legislation  as  could  be  expected.  It  seems,  how¬ 
ever.  to  be  needlessly  transparent.  If  these  same 
men  set  up  such  a  hollow  pretense  in  social  or 
business  circles,  they  would  earn  for  themselves 
the  scorn  of  society,  and  the  contempt  of  business 
men.  In  politics  it  is  clever  or  stupid  as  your  in¬ 
terests  or  pre.iudice  may  run. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  DISTRIBUTION.— The 
shallow  pretense  of  it  is  evident  in  every  line  and 
between  the  lines.  Farmers  organized  the  present 
Department  of  Foods  and  INIarkets  to  open  a  direct 
channel  for  the  distribution  of  their  food  to  the 
city  consumer.  They  are  Avilling  to  pay  useful  dis¬ 
tributors;  but  they  want  to  steer  clear  of  si)ecula- 
tors.  manipulators  and  .gamblers  in  food,  and  they 
are  willing  to  divide  the  savings  of  waste  and 
plunder  with  the  consumer. 

'A  RECORD  OF  ACTIVITIES.— In  spite  of  the 
handicaps  it  has  encountered,  the  present  depart¬ 
ment  has  made  a  record.  It  has  taken  the  farmer’s 
produce,  sold  it,  and  returned  the  money  to  him. 
T.ast  year  it  broke  down  the  trust  in  apples,  and 
standardized  the  price  through  auction  sales  for  all 
apple  growers  and  consumers.  This  year  it  did  the 
same  for  milk  producers  and.  if  let  alone  it  prom¬ 
ises  to  pay  the  farmers  the  price  they  ask  and  deliv¬ 
er  the  milk  in  bottles  to  consumers  from  two  to 
four  cents  a  quart  less  than  they  now  pa.y.  Cold 
storage  eggs  bought  last  Spring  of  producers  at 
IS  cents  a  dozen  have  been  selling  as  fresh  eggs  at 
(‘.5  cents  a  dozen  at  retail.  Now  the  Department 
order  and  the  court  decree  sustaining  the  order 
compel  the  dealer  to  mark  each  cold  storage  egg 
and  they  are  selling  over  the  city  for  ,35  cents  a 
dozen  or  thereabouts  and  they  can  no  longer  reduce 
the  price  of  eg,gs  as  they  come  from  the  farm.  These 
thin.gs  have  thrown  consternation  into  the  camps  of 
])redatory  dealers  eve i‘y where.  It  is  not  so  much 
what  has  actually  been  done,  but  the  possibilities 
of  what  will  happen  if  this  work  is  permitted  to 
go  on.  The  work  is  already  growing  popular  with 
producers  and  consumers.  It  will  not  do  for  poli¬ 
ticians  to  let  it  fully  develop.  It  would  cut  out 
sj)eculation  and  graft  in  the  distribution  of  food. 
The  parasites  would  have  to  go  to  work  to  earn  a 
living,  and  where  would  the  political  contributions 
come  from? 

A  SUGGESTED  PROGRAM. — Of  course  it  would 
never  do  to  admit  that  the  ])resent  Department  had 
too  broad  powers,  or  that  its  woi-k  would  give  bet¬ 
ter  prices  to  the  farmer  and  cheaper  food  to  the 
city  housewife.  If  the  committee  were  sincere  it 
would  frankly  state  the  progress  already  made 
with  a  meagre  appropriation  and  it  would  recom¬ 
mend  suitable  appropriation  to  enlarge  the  work 
already  proved  successful.  No  such  word  or  advice 
api)ears  in  the  report.  Since  the  committee  could 
not  accompli.sh  its  purpose  by  a  frank  honest  state¬ 
ment,  it  re.sorts  to  subterfuge  and  pretense.  It  dare 
not  propose  to  limit  the  vision  of  the  in-esent  De- 
l)artment  or  restrict  the  direct  practical  work  it  has 
(mtlined  and  undertaken.  So  the  committee  sets  up 
a  pretense  of  enlarged  powers  for  a  new  Department 
ruder  a  scheme  that  would  have  the  appearance  of 
bigness  and  yet  be  harmless  to  special  interests. 
\\'ith  these  interests  protected  they  promise  every¬ 
body  everything  he  wants.  They  offer  us  a  new 
State  commissioner,  an  interstate  commissioner,  a 
new  State  department,  a  department  for  every  city, 
and  a  State  commission  with  members  enough  to 
take  care  of  all  the  derelict  and  faithful  politicians 
in  the  State.  What  they  want  is  patronage  up-State 
and  ab.solute  control  of  distribution  in  the  city.  As 
outlined  this  city  monopoly  is  the  biggest  plum  ever 
shaken  from  a  political  tree.  Once  tie  up  this 
monopolj’  of  food  distribution  in  New  York  City 
as  proposed,  and  farmers  and  consumers  may  then 
howl  in  impotent  rage  for  a  century  to  come.  The 
big  interests  once  in  organized  control  of  our  city 
food  suppl.v  would  be  master  of  the  State  and  noth¬ 
ing  .short  of  a  French  revolution  would  displace 
them. 

PROTECTION  FOR  EXISTING  INTERESTS.— 
Two  other  things  stand  out  clear  and  definite  in 
the  report.  First,  the  purpose  of  the  pre.sent  De¬ 
partment  to  .ship  food  past  the  speculators  and 
gamblers  in  a  straight  open  channel  from  the  far¬ 
mer  to  the  consumer  must  be  frustrated.  The  vest¬ 
ed  interests  of  big  dealers  and  manipulators  must 
be  maintained  as  they  are,  and  made  more  secure 
by  new  legal  concessions.  T'^nder  this  program  the 
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housewife  may  as  well  abandon  the  hope  of  cheap¬ 
er  food.  When  the  parasites  take  their  toll  out 
of  food,  the  housewife  must  pay  it  or  go  hungry. 
The  f.armer  may  also  as  well  give  up  this  hope  to 
increase  the  value  of  the  ,35-cent  dollar. 

FARMERS  AND  CONSUMERS.— The  .second 
dominant  note  is  that  the  consumer  and  the  farmer 
must  be  content  with  more  education  for  his  share. 
The  housewife  and  the  school  girl  will  be  told  how 
to  select  cheap  foods  and  the  farmer  will  be  edu¬ 
cated  by  extra  appropriations  for  colleges  and  ex¬ 
pert  teachers,  to  produce  more  per  acre,  so  that  he 
may  be  compelled  to  sell  for  less  per  pound  or  per 
bushel.  The  report  furnishes  no  new  information. 
Every  line  of  the  general  statement  could  be  com¬ 
piled  from  papers  and  reports  issued  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  Department,  and  this  is  the  evident  source  of 
most  of  it. 

THE  MIDDLEMEN. — The  committees  are  either 
lamentably  ignorant  of  city  conditions  or  wanting 
in  candor  in  their  report  to  the  Governor.  It  tells 
him  that  “commission  dealers  are  under  suspicion 
because  of  the  ill-repute  of  a  .small  ])ercentage  of 
its  member.s.”  There  are  honest  men  in  the  farm 
produce  trade  in  New  York  City  and  they  would 
like  to  relieve  their  business  of  abuses,  but  they 
are  bound  iq)  in  a  system  that  they  cannot  control, 
q’heir  one  complaint  or  apology  is  that  they  cannot 
be  honest  and  remain  in  the  business.  The  dealers 
are  not  under  suspicion  or  even  indictment.  They 
are  already  convicted.  They  not  only  have  done 
nothing  themselves  to  improve  distribution,  but  they 
have  persistently  and  unanimously  opposed  every 
attempt  made  in  the  last  .30  years  to  restrain  fraud 
or  to  reduce  the  cost  of  food  distribution  in  New 
York  City.  They  are  now  raising  their  third  boodle 
fund  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  an  economical  sys¬ 
tem.  Their  exchanges  have  been  denounced  in 
court  decrees  as  intentionally  dishonest  and  fraud¬ 
ulent.  They  have  procured  the  publication  of  false 
quotations  to  their  own  benefit  and  to  the  detriment 
of  farmers  and  consumers.  They  have  in  large  num¬ 
bers  been  indicted,  tried,  convicted,  fined  and  im- 
pi’i.soned.  Some  of  the  biggest  of  them  have  pleaded 
guilty  to  fraud  and  paid  heavy  fines.  They  have 
cheated  farmers,  defrauded  consumers  and  swin¬ 
dled  the  government  on  contract.s.  l^ie  only  sus¬ 
picions  some  of  them  are  under  is  for  raising  funds 
to  pay  gunmen  to  murder  Barnett  Baff. 

THE  I'OWER  BEHIND  IT.— It  would  be  an  in- 
.sult  to  the  intelligence  of  farmers  to  a.ssume  that 
they  could  not  see  through  such  a  transparent  trick. 
Senator  Wicks  had  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime. 
He  might  have  furthered  his  higher  political  am¬ 
bitions  by  a  strong  stand  for  the  farm  interests  he 
was  supposed  to  represent.  He  cho.'^e  rather  to 
take  sides  with  big  interests  and  political  rings 
r.nd  in  doing  so  he  has  blasted  his  prospects  of 
further  advances  in  this  State.  With  it  all  they 
cannot  put  the  trick  over,  fidie  Governor  would 
hardly  permit  it  and  it  is  doubtful  if  Mr.  Perkins 
appreciated  the  farm  interest  involved.  If  they 
did  adopt  it  the  next  Governor  of  the  Empire  State 
would  be  a  farmer,  not  of  the  silk-stocking  variety 
but  a  real  farmer  from  the  soil,  and  we  have  any 
amount  of  capable  timber  from  that  source  in  the 
State.  Let  them  take  a  lesson  from  North  Dakota. 


Cold  Storage  Eggs  Must  be  Marked 

Last  Week  Justice  Bijur  of  the  Supreme  Court 
granted  the  application  of  Commissioner  John  J. 
Dillon,  of  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets, 
for  an  injunction  to  compel  the  dc'alers  in  the  State 
of  New  York  to  mark  each  cold  storage  egg  with 
the  words  “cold  storage,”  as  soon  as  the  eggs  are 
taken  out  of  the  oidginal  package  in  which  thej' 
had  been  held  in  cold  storage.  The  dealers  now 
violating  this  order  would  l)e  in  contempt  of  court. 

It  will  compel  the  sale  of  cold  storage  eggs  for 
just  what  they  are  and  will  prevent  the  practice 
so  long  in  vogue  of  selling  cold  storage  eggs  as 
fresh  eggs.  The  cold  storage  eggs  are  put  in  cold 
storage  in  the  April  season  at  low  prices  and  held 
at  little  expense  and  could  be  sold  at  a  good  profit 
this  year  at  2Sc  a  dozen  wholesale.  They  have  al¬ 
ready  been  sold  for  35c  a  dozen  and  before  the  in¬ 
junction  was  isued  they  were  retailing  for  as  high 
as  55c  to  GOc.  Of  course,  that  kept  the  price  of 
fresh  eggs  low.  Fresh  eggs  are  now  coming  in  from 
California,  J’ennessee,  Texas  and  Yirginia  and  have 
had  an  effect  on  local  markets. 

The  prompt  prosecution  of  the  violation  of  this 
order  was  taken  up  by  Attorney  General  Woodbury 
and  the  case  was  efficiently  handled  in  the  court 
by  Deputy  Attorney  Generals  Albert  Becker  and  Ed¬ 
gar  Bromberger.  The  attorney  general’s  office  has 
been  especially  vigilant  and  prompt  in  the  handling 
of  every  requirement  of  the  Department  of  Foods 
and  Markets. 


Notes  from  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets 

204  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City 

EGGS. — There  was  a  decline  in  the  market  on  State 
eggs  this  week,  due  to  the  large  quantity  of  white  eggs 
brought  here  from  California  that  are  selling  in  the 
whole.sale  market  at  from  5()c  to  52c.  These  are  large 
white  eggs  and  compete  with  the  State  product  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  market  declined  55c-,5Gc  on  the 
finest  State  hennery  whites,  while  brown  eggs  held 
about  steady  at  ,5.5c  per  dozen.  Texas  and  Tennessee 
fresh  gathered  eggs  selling  at  4Gi/^  to  4Sc  as  per  size 
and  fre.shness.  Storage  eggs  in  small  compass  and 
selling  at  from  34e  to  37c  per  dozen  as  to  quality. 

BUTTER. — IlK)liday  trade  was  disappointing  and 
with  increased  receipts  from  State  nearby  section.s.  the 
market  declined  fully  le  per  pound  with  finest  West¬ 
ern  Creamery  not  exceeding  41^/^.  while  commercial 
grades  are  selling  from  38c  to  40c.  Finest  State  dairy 
in  tubs,  38c  to  ,39c;  mixed  packages  not  exceeding  34c 
to  36c. 

CHEESE. — Not  much  fresh  cheese  coming  from  any 
section,  but  owing  to  the  continued  export  demand  the 
market  rules  firm  at  24i/^c  on  fancy  colored;  white  is 
difficult  to  sell  at  over  2.3i/^c  to  24c. 

LIVE  POULTRY. — Supply  light  and  market  steady 
to  firm  at  21c  to  22c  on  heavy  fowls.  19c  to  20c  on 
Leghorns,  small  chickens  21c  to  22c.  Coarse  heavy 
chickens,  slow,  18c;  old  roosters  1,5c;  turkeys  22c  to 
2.5c ;  fat  geese  19e  to  20c ;  fat  ducks  20c  to  22c ; 
pigeons  25c  pair ;  guinea  fowls  GOc  to  65c  a  pair. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. — Turkeys  lower,  m.irket 
slow,  33c  on  Western  ;  .31c  to  .32c  on  Texas.  Milk  fed 
roasting  chickens  steady  27e  to  28c;  corn  fed  2,5c  to 
27c;  fricassee  fowls  22o  to  24c  as  to  size;  squabs  .$4 
to  .$6  per  dozen  ;  guinea  fowls  .$1.40  to  $1..50  pair. 

LIVE  CAIjYES. — Prime  veals  151^  to  16c;  medium 
1414e  to  1.5c;  common  11c  to  12c;  buttermilks  7c  to 
8c;  grassers  6e  to  7c. 

DRESSED  CALVES. — Fancy  white-mcated  veals 
21c;  good  to  prime  19c  to  20c;  common  17c  to  ISc. 

DRESSED  HOGS  AND  ROASTING  PIGS.— Suck¬ 
ling  pigs  weighing  10  to  12  pounds,  19e  to  20c ;  14  to 
IG  pounds.  17c  to  18c;  light  pigs.  14c  to  1.5c;  medium 
hogs,  141/^c;  heavy  hogs.  12%c  to  Iffl^c;  old  sows, 
12c;  old  boars  9c  to  lOc! 

DRESSED  HOTHOUSE  LAMBS.— Market  firm  at 
$12  to  $12.50  on  fancy  weighing  over  30  pounds;  prime 
light  lambs  $11  to  $12  ;  imitations  ,$9  to  $10  per  car¬ 
cass. 

APPLES. — Much  complaint  about  fruit  arriving 
chilled  and  some  cases  frozen.  Shippers  should  pro¬ 
tect  fruit  in  transit  by  using  building  paper  or  some 
other  material  on  the  inside  of  the  cars.  Fancy  fruit 
in  active  demand  at  ,$,5.2.5  to  .$.5. .50  on  Baldwins;  .|.5..50 
to  $G  on  Greenings;  A^irglnia  York  Imperials  .$4.50 
to  .$4.7.5;  Northern  Spy,  .$G  for  fancy;  Kings  .$4.50 
to  $.5. 

ONIONS. — Another  advance  owing  to  light  offer¬ 
ings.  Market  firm  at  $5  on  yellow  and  ,$4.85  to  ,$5  per 
100  pounds  on  red.  White  .$2.40  to  .$2.,50  per  bushel 
crate. 

POTATOES. — Adverse  weather  conditions  materially 
reduced  available  supply  and  market  advanced  to  ,$5.50 
per  lG,5-pound  bag  on  finest  5Iaine  and  State  stock, 
while  bulk  stock  is  selling  at  $1.90  to  $1.95  per  bushel 
with  some  business  reported  at  $2  per  bushel  on  fancy. 

TURNIPS. — Receipts  light  and  market  firm  at  $2 
to  .$2.25  per  100-pound  bag  on  rutabagas. 

HONEY. — Market  firm  under  light  offerings  at  14c 
to  1,5c  on  No.  1  comb ;  inferior  grades  low  as  10c  to 
12c;  extracted  Gc  to  8c  per  pound  as  to  quality. 

NUTS. — Hickory  nuts  more  plentiful  and  ,$3.25  per 
bushel  full  high  on  be.st  shellbarks;  ordinary  are  slow 
at  .$3  per  GO-pound  bushel;  bull  nuts  $1  to  $1.25; 

black  walnuts  90c  to  $1. 

DRIED  BEANS.— 5Iarket  is  slow  at  11c  to  12c 

per  pound  on  marrow,  while  11c  is  full  high  on  pea 

beans;  red  and  white  kidney  12c  to  1214c. 

GINSENG. — Arrivals  light  but  demand  limited,  es¬ 
pecially  for  small  lot.s,  as  dealers  prefer  large  quanti¬ 
ties.  Sales  range  from  $7  to  $10  on  wild,  and  $3  to  $4 
per  pound  on  cultivated. 

Summary  of  sales  of  miscellaneous  fartn  products 
during  the  week  ending  .Tanuary  ,3rd,  1917  ; 


EGGS. 

1  case  . 

10  cases  . 

314  c:ises  . 

4  ca.ses  . 

3  cases  . 

1  case  . . . 

1214  cases  . 

2  cases  . 

214  cases  . 

G  cases  . 

8  cases  . 

4  cases  . 

2  cases  . 

1 14  case  . 

9  cases  . 

5  cases  . 

1  case  . 

POTU/IKY. 

52  lbs.  chickens  . 

441  lbs.  chickens  . 

210  lbs.  chickens  . 

101  lbs.  chickens  . 

27  lbs.  chickens  . 

,321  lbs.  chickens  . 

.396  lbs.  fowl  . 

14.3  lbs.  fowl  . 

54  lbs.  turkeys  . 

375  lbs.  turkeys  . 

47  lbs.  turkeys  . 

67  lbs.  capons  . 

nUTTEU. 

5  lbs . 

ISO  Ib.s.  . . . 

GO  lbs . 

70  lbs . 

60  lbs . 

MI.SCEI.I-.XXEOrS. 

8214  li’s.  honey  . 

1416  sections  honey  . 

151  lbs.  rabbits  . 

42  lbs.  hickory  nuts,  bn . 

1  calf  skin.  8  lbs . 

1  calf  skin,  814  lbs . 

1  heavy  kip  . 

(Continued  on  page  63.) 


$0.66 

.65 

.64 

.62 

.61 

.6!) 

..58 

.57 

.56 

.5.5 

.51 

.53 

.50 

.49 

.4.3  V, 

.40 

.$0.24 
.23 
02 
!  !2i 
.20V2 
,  .20 
,  .2.”, 

.  .21 
.  .34 

.  .32 

.  .2$ 

.  .33 

..$0.39 

.  .38 
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.  .37 
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..$0.15 
.  .14 
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.65 
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High  Speed 

Rotary  Washing  Machine 


48-Piece  Gold  Monogram 
ij  Dinner  Set  Bargain 


5-Piece  Bed 
Combination  OutBt 


Sensational  Sale  of  Rockers 


Send  coupon  for  this  big,  roomy  rocker  and  let 
it  prove  for  itself  what  a  wonderful 
bargain  it  really  is.  This  is  an  un- 
If  usually  artistic,  sturdily  built,  solid  oak 
fi*ame  rocker,  finished  in  golden  gloss 
I  and  upholstered  in  imitation  Spanish 
1^/1  Brown  leather.  Has  embossed  front 
posfj  inches  wide,  shapely  arms  23 
^11  inches  long  by  3^  inches  wide.  Back  is 
divided  into  two  sections,  the  upper  sec- 
^g//  tion  trimmed  with  straps  and  large  but- 
tons.  Seat  measures  193^x18  in. 

— _ _  and  is  supported  by  six 

heavy  steel  coil  springs 


m  Here  is  your  chance  to  get  one  (f 
“  the  easiest  to  operate  hand-powe 
machines  ever  built.  C  ' 


1  cream  pitcher.  Each 

■  full  size  and  guaranteed  perfect.  Be  sure  to  state  initial  you  wish  on  your  set. 

jlrder  by  No.  MA271.  Price  only  $3.98.  Terms:  No  Money  In  Advance.  50c  in  30 
and  balance  in  nine  equal  monthly  payments,  or  70c  in  60  days  and  balance  in  five 
I  payments  every  two  months. 


This  elegant  6-piece  Bed  Outfit  is  a 
striking  example  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  value  you  get  in  a  Hartman 
bargain.  Outfit  consists  of  hand¬ 
some  chill-less  steel  bed  made  with 
full  1 1-16-in.  tubing  trimmed  with 
8  5-16-in.  fillers,  connected  at  top 
and  bottom  to  %-in.  tubular  steel 
cross  rods.  Full  size  only— 4  ft.  6 


Can  be  work^ 

R  sitting  down  or  standing  up,  by  10  or  12 

;ar  old  boy  or  girl  without  tiring.  Note  Higi 
jeed  Fly  Wheel.  When  started,  practicallj 
3eps  machine  going  on  its  own  momentum 
[y  wheel  has  space  for  belt,  if  desired  to  use  at 
3wer  machine.  Some  of  the  big  improvements; 
alance  Wheel  conveniently  placed  at  outside  (f 
ab,  enabling  you  to  get  at  all  working  part, 
ub  and  other  parts  genuine  kiln-dried  Louisiaia 
;ed  Cypress.  Tub  24  inches  in  diameter,  stronj- 
r  bound  with  three  metal  hoop  bands.  Capa- 
:y  eight  shirts.  Corrugated  Bottom  and  sidss 
:et  excellent  results,  while  dasher  block  rotats 
it  high  speed  and  circulates  the  clothes  rouid 
and  round  in  the  tub.  Strong  Wringer  Attao- 
ment  fitted  to  top  of  tub,  enabling  you  to  easiy 
and  firmly  attach  a  large  wringer.  Dasher  Pot 
allows  you  to  wash  the  finest  fabrics.  Tv’ 
stands  upon  four  solid  braced  legs.  Iron  Pars 
finished  with  enameled  paint.  Send  no  mone% 
Just  the  coupon  brings  it  to  you  for  free  trid. 

Order  by  No.  MA264.  Price  only  $11.7i. 
Terms:  No  Money  In  Advance.  $1.20  in  0 
days,  balance  fn  nine  equal  monthly  payments  or  $2.00  in  60  days,  balanci 
in  five  equal  payments  every  two  months. 


fully  covered  with  wood 
fibre  and  iute. 

Remember,  we  don’t  ask 
you  to  send  a  cent  in  advance. 
Just  your  request  brings  it 
to  you  and  then  you  have  30 
days  time  to  decide  whether 
you  want  to  keep  it  or  not. 


Order  byNo.MA268.  Price 
only  $4.85.  Terms:  No  mon¬ 
ey  in  advance;  50c  in  30  days, 
balance  in  nine  equal  monthly 
payments:  or,  85c  in  60  days, 
balance  in  five  equal  pay¬ 
ments  at  intervals  of  two 
months. 


Seat  Supported  by 
Six  Steel  Springs 


Powerlight  Table  Lamp 
Grand  Bargain 


Wonderful 

3-Piece  Library  Set  Bargain 


r  Electricity's  suc- 
I  cessful  competitor. 
Safest,  most  econom¬ 
ical  mediumof  illumi¬ 
nation.  Has  no  wires, 
no  pipes.  Produces 
no  smoke,  no  smell. 
Has  no  chimney,  no 
wicks.  Simple  to 
operate.  Especially 
recommended  for 
homes  where  there 
are  children.  Lamp 
can  be  tipped  over  or 
turned  upside  down 
— no  danger  whatev¬ 
er.  Burns  either 
kerosene  or  gasoline 
—about  80  hours  on 
one  gallon.  Height, 
22'a  in.;  diameter  of 
base  SH  in.  Artistic 
and  graceful  design. 
Nickel  Ifinish  with  12 
in.  amber  art  dome 
shade  ornamented 
with  heavy  metal 
scroll. 

Order  by  No.  MA- 
263.  Price  only 
$8.95.  Terms:  No 
money  in  advance. 
90c  in  30  days.  Bal¬ 
ance  in  nine  equal 
monthly  payments 
or  $1.50  in  60  days, 
balance  in  five  equal 
payments  every  two 
months. 


It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  every  distributor  <f  mlchandise  should  be  willing  to  stand  squarely  behind  the 
goods  he  sells.  That  is  why  we  will  send  you  everyihiniou  want  in  the  way  of  Furniture,  Carpets,  Rugs,  Drap¬ 
eries,  Household  Goods,  Paint,  Roofing,  Engines,  Sepra^  or  other  farm  merchandise,  without  a  cent  advance 
payment,  without  C.  O.  D.  payment — no  security— nodepfit— without  any  obligation  on  your  part  whatever.  Make 
your  selection  from  these  pages  or  from  our  big  genrafttalog  or  special  catalogs  which  we  will  send  you  free. 
If  what  you  order  isn’t  satisfactory— or  if  for  any  reason  at  all  y  udowt  wish  to  keep  what  you  order— send  the  goods  back  at  our  expense. 


Sensational  42-Piece 
Aluminum  Ware  Set 


Send  No  Money 


lide  to  keep  them  make  a  first  small  payment  at  the  end  of  30  or  60 
i'e  give  you  an  entire  year  to  pay  without  interest.  We  guarantee 


After  goods  arrive  use  them  30  days  on  free  trial.  Then  iffom 
days  after  arrival  and  the  balance  in  equal  30  or  60  day  paymeits. 
complete  satisfaction— backed  up  by  our  more  than  $12,000,000  cpita 
Let  us  give  you  a  practical  demonstration  of  what  it  means  o  yoi 
Pick  out  the  items  you  want,  check  them  off  in  coupon,  and  mai  it  t 
Send  for  general  catalog  or  special  catalogs.  See  coupon. 


Just  send  the  coupon  and  we  will  immediately  ship  you  this 
wonderful  42-Piece  Aluminum  Ware  Set  for  free  trial.  Each  piece 
thoroughly  guaranteed — is  seamless— will  not  scald,  chip  or  crack. 
Set  comprises  9-piece  Combination  Outfit  consisting  of  2-piece  self¬ 
basting  roaster,  pierced  tray  with  5  egg  poachers  or  custard  cups 
and  dairy  pan;  7-cup  Coffee  Percolator  with  inset  (2  pieces)  ;_6  Qt. 
Preserving  Kettle:  2  Bread  Pans;  2  Pie  Plates;  1-Qt.  and  2-Qt.  Lipped 
Sauce  Pans;!  Ladle:2  Jelly  Cake  Pans,  with  loose  bottoms,  (4  pieces); 
1  Caster  Set.  salt  and  pepper  shakers,  toothpick  holder  and  frame 
(4  pieces);  1  Measuring  cup;  1  Combination  Funnel  (6  pieces);  3 
Measuring  Spoons;  1  Strainer;  1  Sugar  Shaker;  1  Grater;  1  Cake 
Turner:  1  Lemon  Juice  Extractor. 

Order  by  No.  MA261.  Price  $9.95.  Terms:  No  Money  In 
Advance.  $1.00  in  30  days  and  balance  in  9  equal  monthly  pay¬ 
ments:  or,  $1.70  in  60  days  and  balance  in  5  equal  payments  every 
two  months. 


Wonderful  value  in  correctly  designed  William  and  Mary  period  3-piece  Library  Set— substantially 
built  throughout  of  solid  oak,  properly  finished  Fumed.  Table  made  with  large  26x38  inch  top,  trim¬ 
med  with  3-panel  end,  offset  by  period  carvings.  Has  shapely  rim,  convenient  book  shelf.  Legs  cut 
from  2-inch  stock,  fitted  with  nickel  slides.  Rocker  and  arm  chair  are  extra  roomy,  splendidly  con¬ 
structed  and  unusually  comfortable.  Panel  back  and  seats  are  upholstered  in  durable  imitation  Span¬ 
ish  leather,  over  wood  fibre  and  jute.  Dainty  carvings  will  be  found  on  panels  in  back  and  front  post, 
as  well  as  deep  embossed  carvings  on  top  rail  and  seat  rail.  Six  springs  resting  on  steel  channel  bars 
support  seat.  Chair  and  rocker  made  with  genuine  quarter-sawed  oak  arms.  Order  by  No.  MA259. 
Special  Bargain  Price  $16.95.  Terms:  No  Money  In  Advance.  $1.70  In  30  Days,  balance  in  9  equal  monthly 
payments;  or,  $2.85  in  60  days,  balance  in  5  equal  payments  at  intervals  of  2  months  each. 


i  e  give  you  an  entire  year  to  pay  without  interest, 
ind  resources. 

0  buy  all  your  household  needs  and  farm  necessities  from  Hartman’s, 
ds  today.  You  run  no  risk  because  you  send  no  money  in  advance. 


4019 


Bargain  Book  FREE! 


t  Offer  On  Majestic  Engines 


Whether  you  order  one  of  these  remarkable  bargains  or  not, 
don’t  fail  to  get  our  mammoth  Bargain  Book,  containing  over  3,000 
rare  bargains  in  Furniture,  Carpets,  Draperies,  Stoves,  Ranges, 
Silverware,  Paints,  Roofing,  etc.  Many  pages  in  colors  show  arti¬ 
cles  exactly  as  they  look.  Just  like  bringing  the  combined  stock  of 
a  dozen  big  city  stores  right  into  your  home.  From  this  big  book 
you  can  supply  all  your  household  needs  at  amazingly  low  prices  and 

easy  terms.  Even  if  you  don’t  order  from  this  page,  don’t  fail  to  write  for  this 
catalog.  It  is  your  guide  to  better  merchandise  at  lower  prices.  Write  for  book 
today— sure. 


rgains  m  jra 
and  Roofing 


a  A  wonderful  stove 
a— ;•  that  does  away  with 

^!'  ^||j  !  1111  1 111 111^  can  be  Idled  outside  if  de- 

— - 'i  nary  lamp. 

Does  all  kinds 

rfsTlBi'  ®  1!  of  cooking,  bak- 

ing,  etc.^  Most 

:j  bushels  of  air  while 
consuming  one^gal- 

enamel  finish  body 
_  III  ml  and  shelf.  Top 

alloy.  Oven  has 
^  ^  glass  door  drop— 

asbestos  lined. 

Order  by  No.  MA270 — Prices  as  follows; 

$6.60  for  the  one  burner  without  shelf. 

9.75  ;;  two  ;; 

with 

without  ** 
with  ** 

without  " 
with 

without  ** 
with  “ 

Single  oven,  $3.00  extra.  Double  oven,  $3.85  extra. 

Terms:  No  money  in  advance.  One- tenth  in  30  days,  balance 
in  9  equal  monthly  payments;  or,  one  sixth  in  60  days  and  balance 
in  5  equal  payments  every  two  months. 


ke  Sizas,  in 
Tid  14  H-P. 
md  Portable 
Portable 


Madm  71 
2.  3.  Hi 
Statiovry, 

aniHori 


Sent  any  where  without  advance  pay¬ 
ment— no  security  — no  deposit. 
Order  all  the  paint  and  roofing  you 
need  and  we’ll  send  it  to  you  on  30 
day’s  approval.  If  you  are  convinced 
goods  are  a  great  value  at  our  spec¬ 
ial  bargain  prices,  keep  them  and 
make  a  first  small  payment  in  30  or 
60  days  after  it  arrives  and  pay  bal¬ 
ance  in  30  or  60  day 
:=====a^  payments  thereafter 

just  as  you 


The  “Majestic”  is  a  perfectly 


adjusted,  and  most  efficient 
separator.  Stands  up 
under  ail  conditions.  ^ 

Sent  for  free  trial  and  com- 
parison.  When  it  comes,  test 
it  on  warm  or  cold  milk  and  find^S 
out  how  it  skims  down  to  the  ^ 
last  drop— note  the  fine  condition  j 
of  the  cream — how  much  quicker  | 
and  easier  it  runs  than 
any  other  you  have 

ever  seen.  If  80  days  free 
proves  that  it  is  just  the  separ- 
ator  you  want  and  you  decide  to  keep  it 
you  may  make  a  first  small  payment  60  days 
after  it  arrives  and  the  balance  in  60  day 
payments  thereafter  giving  you  a  full  year 
to  pay.  We  will  send  you  any  size  "Majestic 
Separator’’  you  want  without  a  cent  in  ad¬ 
vance— no  deposit— no  C.O.D.— no  security 
—no  obligation  on  your  part  whatever,  j 

Send  for  Free  Book  A 

Don’t  buy  a  separator  until 
you  get  all  the  facts  about 
the  great  “Majestic” 

on  our  year -to -pay, 

farm -credit  terms.  Mail  postal  . 

or  coupon  for  it  today— now.  A 


He/wVI 


THE  HARTMAN  COMPANY 


4019  LaSalle  Street,  Dept.  376  Chicago,  Ill. 

Put  line  like  this  ■  ■  —  in  front  of  bargains  wanted. 

No.  MA271  48-Piece  Dinner  Set,  Initial .  No.  MA268  Rocker. 

No.  MA26I  42- Piece  Aluminum  Ware  Set.  No.  MA263  Powerlight  Lamp. 

No.  MA270  . Burner  Stove  without  Shelf.  No.  MA266  6-Piece  Bed  Set. 

No.  MA270  . Burner  Stove  with  Shelf.  No.  MA259  Library  Set. 

Single  oven . Double  oven .  No.  MA264  Rotary  Washer. 

Please  send  me  goods  checked,  if  I  keep  the  goods,  I  will  make  first  payment  either  in  30  or  60 
days  after  arrival  and  pay  balance  in  30  or  60  day  payments  as  per  prices  and  terms  quoted  in 
this  advertisement. 


ZO  Days*  Free  Trial 

comes,  put  it  to  every  test,  compare  it  with  other 
engines.  Then,  if  you  decide  that  you  have  a  won¬ 
derful  engine  and  a  big  bargain,  you  may  keep  it  and 


A  full 
Year  to 
Pay — 
Without 
Interest 


Hereis®  niost  liberal  offer  ever  made  on  the 
famous ifei®ic  Engine,  We  will  send  you  any  size 
or  styli  wi®iut  your  paying  a  cent  in  advance — 
withou:s«'®y— without  even  your  promise  to  keep 

it— and  full  30  days’  free  use.  When  it 


make  a  first  small  payment  60  days  after  delivery 
and  balance  at  60-day  intervals.  If  not  satisfactory, 
return  it  at  our  expense. 

IgineS  Keroiene 

ical  to  operate.  Perfectly  balanced— just  the  Fully  described  in  our  book  which  tells  how  to  judge  an  engine; 
he  H.  P.  rating.  Give  everlastingly  good  serv-  how  much  to  pay;  how  to  pick  out  size  and  style  best  suited  to 
)le  or  bother.  Guaranteed  by  The  Hartman  Co.  your  needs.  Send  coupon  or  postal  for  this  valuable  book  at  once. 


three 


Name. 


I  I  Paint  and  Roofing  Book  FREE 

*  I  ill  1^  postal  or  coupon  for  Free  cata- 

containing  all  paint  colors.  Also 
free  samples  of  roofing  and  full  details  of  our  Special  Farm  Credit 
Plan.  Don’t  buy  any  paint  or  roofing  until  you  get  this  big  free  book. 


Address . 

If  only  catalog  is  wanted  write  name  and  address  above  and  mark  X  in  □  below. 

□  General  Catalog.  □  Separator  Book.  □  Paint  and  Roofing  Book.  □  Engine  Book, 


are  moete^i 
right 

ice  withmt* 


DEPT; 


Mail  This  Coupon 


■ 

JBS 

5*^ 

■ 

BrS 

.I'lfltr  ' 
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"Uhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  13,  1917. 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Between  Midnight  and  Morning 

You  that  have  faith  to  look  with  fearless 
eyes 

Heyond  the  tragedy  of  a  world  at  strife, 
And  trust  that  out  of  night  and  death 
shall  rise 

The  dawn  of  ampler  life ; 

llejoice,  whatever  anguish  rend  your 
heart, 

That  God  has  given  you,  for  a  priceless 
dower. 

To  live  in  these  great  times  and  have  your 
part 

In  Freedom’s  downing  hour; 

That  you  may  tell  jmur  sons  who  see  the 
light 

High  in  the  heaven,  their  heritage  to 
take : 

“I  saw  the  powei’S  of  darkness  put  to 
flight 

I  saw  the  morning  break. ” 

— Author  T’nknov.  n. 

* 

another  s.'indwieh  filling  consists 
of  thick  strained  honey,  cliopped  raisins, 
chopped  nuts,  and  a  little  stiffly  whipped 
cream,  stirred  together  to  form  a  stiff 
mixture.  Hjiread  between  thin  slices  of 
graham  bread. 

* 

The  New  London  County  Improvement 
Association  recently  held  a  corn  show  in 
connection  with  its  anual  meeting  at  Nor- 
Av’.ch,  f’onn.  One  housekeeper,  Aliss 
Mabel  TIagberg,  received  fii*st  prize  for  an 
(■xhihit  of  15  food  products,  all  of  them 
being  described  b.v  the  judge,  IMiss  Maude 
K.  IIay(*s  of  Storrs,  as  most  palatable.  A 
list  of  these  foods  follows: 

1.  Tthode  Island  johnnycake. 

2.  Baked  coimcake. 

.‘1.  Baked  johnnycake. 

4.  Corn  fritters. 

5.  South  Ciirolina  corumeal  bread. 

(!.  f'oimmeal  muffins. 

7.  Old  fashioned  steamed  corn  bread. 

8.  Cornmeal  gingerbread. 

0.  Boston  brown  bread. 

10.  fiorn  relish. 

11.  Canned  coin. 

12.  Cornstarch  blanc  mange. 

12.  Cornmeal  mnsli. 

14.  Baked  Indian  pudding. 

1.5.  Cornmeal  doughnuts. 

Other  collections  included  popped  corn, 
old  style  hulled  corn,  corn  .soup,  corn 
chowder,  hominy  and  fish  cakes?. 

* 

.Tavetxe  water,  often  used  in  the  laun¬ 
dry  as  a  cleansing  fluid,  may  be  made  as 
follows:  Add  one  pound  of  sal-soda  and 
one-fourth  pound  of  chloride  of  lime  to 
two  quarts  of  boiling  water.  I.et  the  in¬ 
gredients  dis.solve  as  much  as  they  will, 
then  let  the  liiiuid  cool  and  settle.  I’our 
off  the  clea:’  lifiuid  without  stirring  up  the 
.sediment,  bottle,  cork  tightly,  and  mark 
the  contents  pliiinly  on  the  bottle.  The 
dr(>gs  can  be  used  to  clean  waste  pipes, 
'While  this  is  excellent  for  taking  out 
spots  it  must  be  used  carefully,  or  the 
fabrics  will  be  injured  by  it.  A  stain  in.iv 
be  taken  out  of  table  linen  by  stretching 
it  over  a  plate,  and  scrubbing  with  a 
tooth  brush  dipped  in  .Tavelle  water. 
'When  the  stain  is  removed  the  place 
.should  be  rinsed  with  water  containing 
a  little  ammonia,  to  avoid  risk  of  injury 
to  the  fabric. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

A  new  idea  is  the  “Sunday  at  Home” 
li.st  of  hymns.  This  consists  of  familiar 
hymns,  words  and  music,  attractively 
printed  on  separate  card.s,  size  0x9  inch¬ 
es..  They  are  thus  easily  arranged  on 
the  music  rack,  a  fact  that  will  be  ap¬ 
preciated  by  one  who  ha.s  tried  to  play 
from  a  thick  hymn-book  that  insists  on 
shutting  up.  A  set  of  12  card.s,  includ¬ 
ing  favorite  and  well-known  hymns,  in  a 
neat  portfolio,  is  25  cents. 

Fancy  tassels  for  decorative  work, 
bags,  etc.,  are  modeleil  after  Chinese 
styles,  and  cost,  in  sizes  six  and  eight 
inches  long,  from  20  cents  each  up.  Some 
of  these  are  twin  tassehs,  two  side  by 
side,  mounted  at  top  with  wooden  spools 
or  balls  covered  with  netted  silk ;  some 
are  headed  with  colored  beads  and  little 
gimp  ornaments  in  different  colors.  They 
are  all  very  picturesque,  and  are  quite  a 
feature  in  trimming  and  fancy  work. 

Soft  cushions,  ready  for  covering,  are 
filled  either  with  silk  floss  or  down.  A 
square  20-inch  cushion  filled  with  the 
flo.ss  may  be  bought  for  .39  cents;  the 
same  size  filled  with  doAvn  is  94  cents. 
These  cushions  come  in  pillow  shape. 


square,  round  and  oval,  ready  for  cov¬ 
ering.  Small  “baby  pillows”  filled  with 
down  are  covered  with  pink  or  blue  sat¬ 
een,  as  well  as  white.  A  small  down 
pillow,  prettily  covered,  is  a  welcome 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  give  number  of  pattern  and  size 
desired.  Price  of  each  pattern  15  cents. 


8814 — C  oat  with 
Plaits,  34  to  44  bust. 

8796— Plaited  Skirt 
with  Yoke,  24  to  32 
waist. 


9243 — Girl’s  Slip- 
Over  Dress  with 
Guimpe,  B  to  14 
years. 


A  Big  Washing  With  Little  Work 

That’s  the  result  when  you  use  20  Mule  Team  Borax.  It  softens  the  water — 
it  helps  the  soap  do  its  best  work — it  whitens  the  clothes  and  makes  your  linen 
take  a  glossier  ironing.  But  the  laundry  is  only  one  of  the  many  places  where 


MULE  TEAM  BORAX 

hai  a  hit  use.  Take  the  kitchen  for  instance.  20  Mule  Team  Borax  makes  dish  washing  eaty. 
It  cuts  the  grease — putt  a  shine  on  china  and  glassware.  And  in  the  bath  tub  you  find  this  Borax 
a  splendid  soother,  pore  cleanser  and  antiseptic. 

20  Mule  Team  Borax  Soap  Chips 

Soap  in  chip  form.  Saves  you  soap  cutting.  Blended  in  the  right 
proportions,  one  part  Borax  to  three  parts  of  pure  soap.  Not  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  Borax  but  a  time,  labor  and  money  saver  that  will  pay  you 
to  use  every  wash  day.  See  the  picture  of  the  famous  20  Mules  on 
each  of  the  above  packages.  Sold  by  all  dealers. 


9230 — G  i  r  I’s  Sur¬ 
plice  Dress,  8  to  14 
years. 


9226 — E  n  V  e  1  o  p  e 
Chemise,  .Bmall  ,34 
or  3fi,  Medium  ,38  or 
40,  barge  42  or  44 
bust. 


FREE 


Writ©  OB  n  poBtal  today. 

’  ‘  U:  . 


96  Exquisite 
Wall  Paper 
Samples 


gift  to  iiii  invalid  or  .ogod  p(>r.s<m,  ti.s  it 
can  often  1)g  used  to  fill  in  ti  cliiuk  to 
the  relief  of  an  aching  body. 

Cor.s.3ge  bouquets  of  artificial  flowers. 


Embroidery  Designs 


■I  ^  fr  •*  \  -  ‘•‘l 


I 


r 


.•  •!  t.i  t 
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Beaded  bags  are  just  now  very  popular  and 
are  Indeed  very  expensive  when  one  has  to 
buy  them  ready-made.  We  liave  seen  some 
that  have  exceeded  $50  in  cost,  and  it  really 
is  a  very  ordinary  one  that  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  under  $10.  We  have  illustrated  six 
very  handsome  designs  that  we  are  able  to 
furnish  stauiix'd  on  black  moire.  Any 
woman  can  make  these  bags  as  she  lias  but 
to  stitch  the  beads  over  the  stamped  dots. 
We  cannot  supply  beads,  but  we  offer  a  sub¬ 
stitute  steel  Perle  to  those  who  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  secure  beads,  and  it  really  Is  a  fine 
substitute,  aS  when  it  is  applied  to  the  de¬ 
sign,  one  has  to  examine  closely  to  find  that 
it  is  not  steel  bead.s.  In  working  the  de¬ 
sign  with  steel  Perle  lay  flat  over  stamped 
fiarts  in  a  continuous  line,  and  stitch  down 
between  spiral  twists  with  black  sewing  silk. 

No.  655  A  to  F.  Bag  designs  stamped  on 
black  moire  with  white  Lucenta  satin  for 
lining  and  silk  ribbon  for  draw  strings; 
l)rice,  each,  $1.  Steel  Perle  is  25c.  extra. 


I^et  U8  maifyou  this  bitp 
book  of  the  vory  latest, 
up-to-date  New, Y oik  stylea  in  wall-papors  —  the  mr>»t  beantifal 
oatterns  shown  in  many  years.  Don’t  select  your  paper  until  you 
have  seen  them.  Beautify  your  entire  home  and  doit  at  small  cost. 
Our  remarkably  low  prices  begin  at  3c  for  a  double  roll. 

38c  papers  a  big  room 

Th  Is  bl^  new  book  tel  Is  how  you  can  do  the 
work  yourself  .quickly  and  easily,  makinir 
the  parlor,  dininff  room,  bedrooms  ana 
hall  brighter,  cheerier,  entirely  now. 

Jton'tmiss  these  original  patterns  we 
want  to  send  you /res.  Write  postal  rung 
—just  say,  “Send  Wail  X'aper  Book." 


8611 

asm 


Store*  Bldg.,  New  York 


Quick  Shipment 

direct  from  manufacturers. 
Highest  quality  warm  air 
furnace  at  wholesale  price. 
Write  for  catalogfilled  with 
helpful  hints  on  home  heat¬ 
ing  and  telling  how  you  can 
save  money  on  this  power¬ 
ful  heating  plant.  One  register 
—easy  to  install.  Wo  pay 
freight.  Cashoreasy  payments. 
Write  for  Catalog  No.  9 10 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 
Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


GENUINE  MARACAIBO 


Hot  Off  the  Roaster 

From  Importer  Direct 

POUNDS 

Bean  or  Ground 

Delivered  Free 

within  3tXl  miles  <10c.  extra  ifsent  C.  O.  D.) 
Satisfaction  gnarantced  or  money  refunded. 
Order  frommearest  point.  “ 

51  Barclay  St.,  New  York 
'431  Market  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


0UR  Hand  Books  on  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc., 
sent  free.  70  years’  experience.  Patents  pro¬ 
cured  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive  free  notice  in 

the  SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN. 

M  U  N  N  CO  617WooIwortliBIdg.,N.Y. 

«*•  w  W.B2SFSl.,W«binglon.D.C. 


which  always  come  into  style  with  frosty 
weather,  range  from  about  50  cents  up 
to  any  price  one  chooses.  Many  of 
them  are  packed  in  a  gay  little  bandbox, 
which  makes  them  attractive  gifts.  For 


Repairs 
Leaks  in' 
Boilers 
Fu  rnaces 
eic. 


SMOOTH-ON 


IRON  CEMENT 
Nol 

Send  for  /Jlus^rAied 
Cdia/ocfue  R 


SMOOTH-ON  MFC.CQ 

JERSEY  CITY  N.J. 


**Dniiril  AN  DiTQ”e“'J3 “ATS. MICE, Bugs. 

nUUlin  Ull  IlH  I  O  Don’t  Die  in  the  House. 
Unbeatable  Kxterminator.  £ruf.r  Prairie  Dogs,  Gopher*, 
Ground  Hogs.  Chipmunks,  V/easels,  Squirrels,  Crows. 
Hawks,  etc.  The  Ilecognized  Standard  Exterminator 
at  Drug  &  Country  Stores.  Economy  Size*  2So.  60c. 
Small  15c.  Used  the  World  Over.  Used  by  U.  8.  Gov’t. 
Bough  on  Rat*  Never  Falls,  Refuse  A-LL,  Substitutes. 


Make  Year  Streamt  Do  Y oar  Pompin* 

Use  water  now  wasted.  If  you  have  a 
supply  of  3  gallons  or  more  a  minute 
and  a  fall  of  3  feet  or  more,  install  a 

RIFE  RAM 

Beats  engrincs  and  windmills.  No  freez- 
ing,  noirasolino.  little  attention,  fowre* 
pairs.  Oyer  11,000  in  use.  Satisfaction 
(guaranteed.  One  user  says,  * ‘Never  missed 
I  a  stroke  in S years.”  Operates  with  either  pneumatic  or  grav- 
I  ity  tank  system.  Write  tcMiay  for  catalog  and  free  estimate. 

ENGINE  CO.  31W  Trinity  Bldg.,  Hew  York 


New  Crop  Table  Rice 

PRODUCERTO  CONSUMER.  100 pounds  snow  white,  whole 
grain,  table  rico,  double  sacked,  freight  paid  your 
station,  $6.60.  Rice  guaranteed  to  reach  you  in  good 
condition.  J,  ED.  CABANISS,  Fanner,  Box  900,  Katy,  Texas 


ginmiiiituiininniiiniiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuMiiitniiiiiiiJiimiiiiniiifiiiitiiiiiniiiiiiitiMKiiiiidiinMniutuu 

I  fOK2,  yearly  subscriptions  1 

\J  to  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  I 

New  or  renewal — One  of  the  two  may  | 
be  a  renewal  of  your  own  subsaiption  j 

ThisTransparent  | 
Handle  Name 
Knife 

Your  name  and  address  will  be 
printed  and  shown  as  sample 

IT  Is  not  alone  a  novelty, 
but  it  is  a  good  Pocket 
Knife.  I'lie  knife  has  two 
blades.  One  large  spear 
point  and  one  pen.  Half  pol¬ 
ish  German  Silver  bolster, 
brass  lining,  3%-inch  Oellu- 
Jl>  j  lold  handle.  The  material  Is 
of  the  very  best  quality,  the 
blades  being  made  of  bigliest 
grade  English  Crucible  Steel. 
Each  blade  bears  the  trade 
mark  "Keen  Kutter,”  whlc’n 
#1  In  itself  is  sufficient  guaran- 
**  tee  that  it  contains  nothing 
but  the  very  highest  grade  of 
material,  and  is  of  file  best 
workmanship. 

THIS  knife  will  not  be  given  with  subscri^ 

*  lions— Ihey  are  sent  as  rewards  only  (in 
place  of  cash) to  onr  subscribers  and  friends 
who,  acting  as  agents,  send  os  subscriptions 
as  indicated. 

I  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

?iiiiuiiiiiUiiiutiiiiiiHiitiMui>iti(in:riiiiijitiiiiiiiiiniiiuitHiiiiiii«iiiMMiiuiitiiiuiiiiuiiii:iiituitiiiiii 
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75  opnts  thorp  are  hanflsomo  bunches  of 
flatiiral  looking  double  violets,  their 
stems  wrapped  in  purple  tinfoil  Garden¬ 
ias,  roses,  lil.v  of  the  valley,  orchids  and 
velvet  popples  are  all  favorites  for  cor¬ 
sage  bunches. 


Potato  Bread  and  Rolls 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agrioulture  is 
urging  the  use  of  potatoes  in  wheat  bread, 
as  a  measure  of  economy  during  the  pre.s- 
ent  high  price  of  flour.  Bread  containing 
potatoes  is  highly  nutritiou.s.  and  being 
nioistcr  than  all-flour  bread,  it  keeps 
fresh  longer.  The  following  methods  for 
making  potato  bread  were  worked  out  in 
the  Department's  baking  laboratory: 

Potato  P.read  ;  Straight  Dough  Method. 
— For  four  one-pound  loaves,  tin*  follow¬ 
ing  ingredients  are  required  :  ,3  pounds 

of  boiled  and  i»eeled  potatoes ;  214  pounds 
of  good  bread  flour;  .I  level  tablespoonfuls 
of  sugar;  lYo  level  tablespoonfuls  of  salt; 
2  cakes  of  comi)ressed  yeast;  4  table- 
.spoonfuls  of  lukewarm  water.  Wash 
thoroughly  and  boil  in  their  .skins  about 
12  potatoes  of  medium  .size.  Cook  them 
until  they  are  very  tender.  Drain,  peel, 
and  ma.sh  them  while  hot,  being  careful  to 
leave  no  lumps.  Allow  the  mashed  potato 
to  cool  to  St)  degrees  F.,  or  until  luke¬ 
warm.  To  ‘5  iiounds  (.5  solidly  packed  14- 
pint  cut)fuls)  of  the  mashed  potato,  add 
the  yeast,  which  has  been  rubbed  smooth 
in  a  cup  with  tablespooufuls  of  luke¬ 
warm  water.  To  g<>t  all  the  yeast,  rin.se 
the  cup  with  the  remaining  tablesimonful 
of  water  and  add  this  ahso  to  the  potato. 
Next  add  the  salt,  the  sugar,  aiid  about  4 
ounces  of  the  flour  fl  .scant  half-pint  of 
sifted  flour).  Mix  thoroughly  with  the 
h.aud.  but  do  not  add  any  more  water  at 
this  stage.  Cover  the  mi.xing  bowl  to 
avoid  the  formation  of  a  crust  on  top  and 
place  fuit  of  the  way  of  drafts  to  ri.se, 
where  the  temijerature  cannot  fall  below 
.''0  degrees  F.,  or  be  much  higher  than  .S8 
<legrees  F.  AVhere  the  housewife  has  no 
thermometer,  she  should  see  that  the 
dough  in  all  the  risings  is  kept  moder¬ 
ately  warm,  but  not  up  to  blood  heat. 
Any  water  used  in  mixing  the  dough 
should  be  moderately  warm,  hut  by  no 
means  hot.  This  sponge,  if  kept  at  the 
proper  temperature,  should,  after  two 
hour.s.  become  quite  light.  To  this  well- 
ri.sen  .sponge,  which  now  will  be  found  to 
be  quite  .soft,  add  the  remainder  of  the 
flour,  kneading  thoroughly  until  a  smooth 
and  elastic  dough  has  been  formed.  The 
dough  must  be  very  stiff,  since  the  boiled 
jiotato  contains  a  large  amount  of  water 
which  causes  the  dough  to  soften  as  It 
rises.  Do  not  add  water  to  the  dough  im- 
less  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  work  in 
the  flour.  Set  the  dough  hack  to  rise 
again — temperjiture  at  about  .SO  degrees 
D. — until  it  has  trebled  in  volume,  which 
will  require  another  hour  or  two.  Then 
divide  the  dough  into  four  apiiroxirnately 
e()ual  parts,  reserving  a  tiny  lump  weigh¬ 
ing  two  or  three  ounces  for  an  “indi¬ 
cator.”  Shape  the  .sample  into  a  ball  and 
pre.ss  it  into  the  bottom  of  a  small  tum¬ 
bler  with  straight  sides.  The  glass  .should 
be  slightl.v  wainned.  Note  the  volume  of 
the  ball  of  dough  in  the  tumbler  and 
mark  the  glass  at  twice  this  volume. 
Mold  the  four  portions  into  loaves  ami 
place  in  greas(|d  pans  which  have  been 
slightly  warmed.  I'lace  the  glass  con¬ 
taining  the  “indicator”  beside  the  pans, 
and  let  all  rise,  under  proper  tempera¬ 
ture.  until  the  “indicator”  shows  that  it 
has  doubled  in  volume.  Then  place  the 
loaves  in  the  oven  and  bake  in  a  good, 
stead.v  heat  (400  degrees  to  42.5  degrees 
F.)  for  4;5  minutes.  Where  no  oven 
thermometer  is  at  hand,  a  convenient  test 
will  be  to  put  a  teaspofuiful  of  flour  in  an 
earthen  dish  in  the  oven.  If  this  flour  be¬ 
comes  light  brown  evenly  throughout  in 
five  mimite.s’  time,  the  oven  is  right  for 
bread  baking.  If  the  flour  scorches  in 
that  time,  the  oven  i.s  too  hot. 

Potato  Bread  ;  Sponge  Method. — For 
four  one-i)ound  loaves,  are  re(]uired  :  3 

l)ounds  of  boiled  and  i)eeled  potatoes ;  2'(4 
pounds  of  good  bread  flour ;  .“I  level  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  sugar;  lev'el  tablespoou¬ 
fuls  of  salt;  1  cake  of  comi)re.s.sed  yeast; 

4  tablespooufuls  of  water.  Boil,  peel,  and 
mash  the  potatoes  as  directed  in  the 
straight  dough  method.  In  the  evening 
take  lYi  pounds  or  2'(4  .solidly  packed 
half-pint  cupfuls,  of  the  cool  mashed  po¬ 
tato,  add  to  it  the  salt,  4  ounces  of  flour 
(1  scant  half-})int  cupful)  and  the  yeast 
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rubbed  smooth  with  the  water,  re.serving 
one  spoonful  to  rin.se  the  cup.  In  the 
morning  add  the  remainder  of  the  potato, 
the  sugar,  and  the  rest  of  the  flour. 
Knead  thoroughly  until  a  smooth  and 
very  stiff  dough  is  foi-med.  After  work¬ 
ing  the  dough,  set  it  to  ri.se  according  to 
the  directions  given  for  the  second  rising 
under  the  straight  dough  method.  There¬ 
after  handle  the  dough  exactly  in  the 
same  way  as  is  given  under  the  straight 
dough  method. 

Potato  Bread  Bolls. — 5*ery  good  rolls 
can  be  made  from  a  similar  mixture  of 
boiled  potatoes  and  flour  by  adding  short¬ 
ening  and  sugar.  The  following  propor¬ 
tions  will  yield  one  dozen  small  rolls :  8 

ounces  of  boiled  and  peeled  potatoes ;  (J 
ounces  of  sifted  flour;  1-3  cake  of  com¬ 
pressed  yeast;  %  level  teaspoonful  of 
salt ;  2  tablespooufuls  of  lukewarm 

water;  2  tablespooufuls  of  .sugar;  2  t.-ible- 
spoonfuls  of  butter.  Two  tablespooufuls 
of  jtowdered  milk,  add(‘d  to  the  dough, 
will  greatly  improve  the  quality  of  the 
rolls.  Although  milk  itself  or  cr('am  may 
be  used,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
they  will  increase  the  liquid  content.  Boil, 
peel  and  mash  the  potatoes  as  directed  for 
bread  making.  Add  in  oriler,  to  this  the 
salt,  the  powdered  milk  (if  used)  the 
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.veast  rubbed  smooth  and  mixed  with  the 
water,  and  lastly  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
flour.  I,et  this  mixture  stand  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  about  SO  degrees  F.  until  the 
dough  begins  to  collapse.  Add  to  this 
.sponge-  the  butter,  the  sugar,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  flour  and,  if  necessary, 
enough  more  flour  to  make  a  very  stiff 
dough.  Knead  thoroughly  until  a  smooth 
dough  which  is  no  longer  sticky  has  been 
foi’iiK'd,  Set  back  to  ri.se  again,  and  when 
P'.e  dough  has  trebled  in  volume,  knead 
lightly,  form  into  small  balls  and  jdace, 
not  too  close  together,  in  greased  pans. 
Allow  to  rise  until  double  in  volume,  as 
shown  by  the  “indicator,”  and  bake  20 
minutes  in  a  moderately  hot  oven,  at 
about  400  degrees  F. 

Economy  Pudding  ;  Pork  Cake 

With  the  high  cost  of  eggs  this  year 
many  will  wonder  h.ow  they  can  have  the 
old-fashioned  (’hristmas  puddings  and 
cake.  Here  is  a  very  nice  economical 
pudding. 

Suet  Fruit  Pudding. — Two  and  one- 
half  cups  flour,  one  teaspoon  soda,  half 
teaspoon  salt,  half  spoonful  each  of  cin¬ 
namon,  nutmeg,  and  cloves.  One  cup 
chopped  suet,  one  cup  choi)p(‘d  raisins 
and  one  of  currants,  one  cup  dried  apples 


chopped,  one  cup  buttermilk,  one  cup  mo¬ 
lasses,  Y2  cup  .sugar.  Sift  the  soda,  salt 
and  sinces  into  flour,  rub  in  the  suet  and 
sugar,  and  mix  the  milk  with  molasses 
and  stir  into  dry  mixture.  Bub  the 
raisins  with  flour  also,  and  .stir  all  to¬ 
gether.  .Sometimes  a  little  more  flour  will 
need  to  be  added.  Steam  in  buttered  pud¬ 
ding  mold  tliree  hour.s  ,  It  can  be  served 
dry  or  any  way,  but  here  is  a  very  nice 
sauce : 

Foamy  Sauce. — One  egg,  one-half  cup 
butter,  one  cup  sugar,  six  tablespoons  Imt 
water  Cream  the  butter  and  sugar,  adil 
the  yolk  of  egg  well  beaten,  then  In  t 
water,  adding  one  spoonful  and  beating 
before  adding  another,  until  all  are  u.seil. 
Beat  white  of  egg  and  la.v  on  top  of  sauce, 
beating  it  in  as  sauce  is  served. 

Pork  Cake. — One  pound  fat  pork, 
chopped  very  fine,  one-half  pint  boiling 
wat('r,  poun-d  over  pork;  IY2  cup  raisins, 
one  cup  currants,  one  cup  chopped  dried 
apples  or  other  fruit,  two  cups  sugar,  one 
cup  molasses,  one  teaspoon  S(ida.  .Afire  all 
together  and  stir  enough  sifted  flour  to 
make  con.sistency  of  common  cak(>.  add 
one  teaspoonful  each  of  nutmeg,  cloves, 
and  cinnamon-  Bake  slowly  one  houi*. 
S(»metimes  it  takes  more  than  an  hour  if 
an  oil  or  gasoline  oven  is  u.sed.  a.  d. 


jlnd  its  still  shrinking 

^T'HE  coal-hod  now  holds  less  for  the 

1  at  any  time  since 

the  1904  strike.  Prices  for  domestic 
sizes  ran^e  from  $12  a  ton  to  15  cents  a 
pailful  if  you  buy  in  small  quantities. 

Save  money — burn 

SOCONY  KEROSENE 

SOGONY  Kerosene  is  about  where  it 
has  been  for  years — an  average  of  10  to 
15^  cents  a  gallon.  Burned  in  a  Perfection 
Oil  Heater,  you  get  10  hours  of  comfort 
from  every  gallon. 

Not  a  cent’s  worth  of  fuel  is  wasted.  A 
Perfection  is  on  when  you  want  it  and  oflf 
when  you  don’t.  Garry  it  upstairs,  down¬ 
stairs,  wherever  extra  heat  is  needed.  No 
coal;  no  dirt;  no  ashes. 

Say  SOGONY  to  the  grocer’s  boy. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  o/ NEW  YORK 

(Principal  Offices) 

New  York  Albany  Buffalo  Boston 
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A  Blast  for  the  Ayrshire 

Opinion  regarding  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  Ayrshires  and  Ilolsteins  for 
a  man  who  wished  to  sell  whole  milk,  is 
called  for.  A  good  illustration  is  just  at 
hand.  We  received  a  letter  from  a  ship¬ 
per  of  milk  from  one  of  the  larger  centers 
in  this  State  asking  if  we  would  advise 
him  where  he  might  buy  some  Ayrshires. 
going  on  to  say  that  in  the  locality  where 
he  lived  every  other  farmer  whose  milk 
went  to  the  same  railroad  station  with 
his  had  trouble  in  that  his  milk  did  not 
come  up  to  standard,  but  that  while  every 
other  herd  was  Holstein  his  own  was 
largely  grade  Ayrshires.  We  have  had  a 
great  many  letters  from  men  owning 
Ilolsteins  who  wish  to  change  to  some¬ 
thing  else  for  this  same  reason,  and  many 
others  have  purchased  an  Ayrshire  bull  to 
increase  the  butter-fat  in  the  milk. 

This  is  one  reason  why  Ayrshires  are 
superior  to  Ilolsteins.  and  the  other  in  my 
opinion  is  that  they  are  much  more  easily 
kejit.  It  is  a  fact  that  if  you  turn  ani¬ 
mals  from  both  breeds  into  a  lot  together, 
and  the  feed  is  not  luxuriant,  the  Hol¬ 
stein  will  lie  down  and  wait  for  some¬ 
thing  to  be  brought  her.  while  the 
Ayrshire  will  immediately  go  hunting  for 
something  to  eat,  and  not  finding  what 
she  would  prefer,  will  take  what  she  can 
get,  even  browse,  if  no  better  offers. 
Statistics  furnish  plenty  of  proof  that  for 
the  food  consumed  the  Ayrshire  gives 
quite  an  increased  profit.  For  a  hilly 
country,  where  food  is  scanty  and  must 
be  searched  for  I  will  recommend  the 
Ayrshire  above  any  breed  with  which  I 
am  acquainted.  c.  M.  win.slow. 


Trouble  With  Churning 

We  are  having  great  trouble  with  our 
butter-making  of  late.  The  cream  posi¬ 
tively  refuses  to  gather  up  and  separate 
from*  the  milk.  Why  this  trouble,  and 
what  is  the  remedy?  E.  K.  s. 

Ohio. 

There  are  several  suggestive  reasons 
why  the  cream  refused  to  gather  into  but¬ 
ter  granules.  One  is  that  many  of  the 
cows,  possibly  all,  are  well  along  in  lac¬ 
tation.  and  the  butter  globules  are  not 
amply  supplied  with  the  little  adhesive 
element  that  surrounds  them  when  the 
cows  are  fresher,  and  causes  the  globules 
to  adhere  together  easily  when  the  cream 
is  agitated.  Possibly  they  are  harder  and 
repel  each  other,  rather  than  attract.  A 
remedy  in  this  case  would  be  to  add  the 
cream  of  a  fresh  cow  at  the  commencs- 
ment  of  churning.  Another  way  is  to 
feed  the  cows  for  a  few  days  quite  gen¬ 
erously  on  oil  meal  and  change  not  the 
amounts  of  fats,  but  their  composition 
slightly.  Still  another  plan  is  to  make 
up  the  churning  of  the  ripened  cream, 
and  then  add  a  part  of  cream  of  recent 
skimining,  only  slightly  acid.  Again  it  is 
possible  that  in  some  way  the  milk  had 
become  peopled  with  bacteria  so  great  in 
numbers  that  the  natural  lactic  acid  bac¬ 
teria  had  been  “buried  in  their  trenches” 
and  the  enemy  had  consumed  or  neutral¬ 
ized  the  quality  of  butter  fats  that  causes 
them  to  adhere  to  one  another.  The  rem¬ 
edy  then  is  to  use  a  commercial  starter  in 
the  cream.  The  last  hint  is  to  churn 
cream  of  at  least  38  to  40  per  cent,  fat, 
and  churn  it  somewhere  around  50  de¬ 
grees.  A  last  resort  is  the  old  New  Eng¬ 
land  plan  of  putting  a  red-hot  horseshoe 
into  the  cream  and  “drive  out  the 
witches.”  J.  G. 


for  themselve.s.  rather  than  to  depend  on 
corn  feeding.  Down  here  we  can  make  a 
greater  variety  of  crops  for  the  hogs  than 
can  be  done  in  the  North,  and  hence  we 
should  be  able  to  raise  them  more  econom¬ 
ically.  The  best  plan  is  to  have  a  series 
of  fenced  lots,  about  three  in  number. 
Sow  one  in  rape  in  late  August,  and  the 
others  in  a  mixture  of  rape  and  Crimson 
clover.  The  rape  will  run  the  hogs  well 
into  Winter,  and  they  can  be  taken  off  to 
give  the  clover  a  chance  to  grow.  Then 
in  Spring  .sow  an  early  variety  of  cow 
peas,  like  the  New  Era.  on  the  lot  first 
sown  to  rape  after  the  land  is  warm  in 
May.  Tui'n  on  the  clover  lot  next,  and 
when  that  is  eaten  down  turn  it  and  sow 
peas  on  it.  Turn  on  the  third  lot  in 
clover  and  when  that  is  eaten  down,  sow 
the  early  peas  on  that,  too,  and  by  that 
lime  you  can  turn  on  the  first  lot  and  eat 
down  each  one  in  succession,  and  sow 
rape  and  clover  again.  Py  the  time  the 
third  lot  is  pastured  you  will  be  ready  to 
feed  corn  for  fattening.  Hoav  many  sows 
you  can  keep  can  only  be  determined  by 
experience.  Begin  with  three  or  four,  and 
increase  as  you  find  that  you  can  provide 
feed  for  them,  and  you  can  from  time  to 
time  increase  the  area  of  your  pasture 
lots.  I  would  always  try  for  two  litters  a 
year.  The  Fall  pigs  will  be  very  salable 
to  people  who  want  to  make  a  fine  sty 
hog,  and  the  Spring  litters  will  be  the 
best  for  growing  rapidly  for  Fall  slaugh¬ 
ter.  By  all  means  use  the  serum  to 
make  the  hogs  immune  and  keep  the  buz¬ 
zards  off  the  place,  for  they  are  the  great¬ 
est  carriers  of  the  hog  cholera.  I  once 
lost  75  out  of  110,  and  traced  the  attack 
directlv  to  the  buzzards.  w.  F.  MASSEY. 


Hog  Raising  in  Maryland 

I  have  a  farm  of  120  acres,  about  85 
under  cultivation  and  10  in  pastures,  bal¬ 
ance  in  wood  laud.  I  was  thinking  of 
changing  my  methods  of  grain  farming  to 
hog  farming.  I  have  for  fixed  stock 
about  70  chickens,  four  horses  and  eight 
head  of  cattle  (six  cows,  one  heifer  and 
bull)  ;  grow  about  45  to  50  bushels  corn, 
30  bushels  oats  and  25  bushels  wheat. 
How  many  brood  sows  will  my  place 
carry  with  litters  of  eight  pigs?  How 
many  litters  should  I  raise  per  year? 
Can  hogs  be  made  cholera-proof  through 
serum?  W.  G.  F. 

Maryland. 

For  successful  and  economical  hog 
raising  you  should  depend  more  on  a  va¬ 
riety  of  crops  that  the  hogs  can  gather 


The  Future  of  the  American  Horse 

“There  is  still  going  to  be  demand  for 
the  carriage  horse  in  spite  of  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  automobile,”  .1.  L.  Buchanan, 
horse  breeder  of  Ohio,  states.  “At  the 
present  time  the  horse  business  is  at  a 
standfstill.  Just  now  no  one  seems  to 
care  whether  or  not  he  has  a  fine  horse, 
provided  his  auto  is  up  to  the  minute.  I 
know  doctors  who  are  keeping  $25  horses 
for  lYinter  service  on  the  dirt  roads,  and 
perhaps  next  Spring  will  give  these 
horses  away.  The  auto  has  made  the 
farmer  careless  about  the  style  of  horse 
he  drives.  I  believe  there  will  be  demand 
a  little  later  for  carriage  horses  at  a 
good  figure,  but  this  demand  will  not  be 
sufficiently  great  to  be  an  inducement  to 
any  number  of  farmers  to  produce*  this 
class  of  animals.  The  farmer  should 
produce  good  draft  stock  for  which  he 
will  receive  a  good  price.  There  will  be 
positively  no  future  for  the  inferior  horse. 
I  found  inquiries  responding  to  my  ad¬ 
vertisements  dropped  off  to  practically 
none  when  the  reduced  price  on  a  certain 
car  was  announced  last  August.  I  think 
this  did  more  to  hurt  the  light  horse  busi¬ 
ness  this  year  than  anything  else. 

“Men  who  want  horses  are  trying  to 
buy  cheaply.  We  are  not  interested  in 
selling  horses  at  money-losing  prices,  yet 
I  have  been  watching  the  leading  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  country,  and  I  notice  that 
good  draft  stock  is  bringing  better  prices 
than  last  year.  I  believe  that  horses  will 
bring  a  good  price  next  Spring.  Many 
fear  that  when  the  war  is  over  the 
demand  for  horses  will  be  entirely  gone.  I 
think  that  it  will  be  10  times  as  good  as 
today.  Many  breeders  have  their  stables 
filled  with  the  view  to  export  trade  as 
soon  as  the  war  stops.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  of  Belgian  horses,  as  the  breed 
must  be  largely  re-established,  and  this  is 
in  less  measure  true  relative  to  the 
Percheron  breed  in  France.  The  impor¬ 
ters  before  the  war  will  be  exporters 
after  the  war.  I  believe  shortly  after  the 
war  closes  the  American  farmer  will  find 
himself  short  of  breeding  stock,  the  lighter 
animals  on  which  he  might  cross  heavy 
sires  will  have  largely  disappeared  owing 
to  activity  of  European  army  buyers.  I 
consider  the  American  market  for  army 
horses  will  be  unprofitable  for  the  farmer. 
He  cannot  afford  to  produce  horses  at 
prices  ranging  from  $125  to  $175.  The 
only  section  in  which  these  horses  may  be 
produced  profitably  is  in  the  West  on  the 
xauge.”  w.  J. 


Keep  Your 
Cows  Well 

with 

Nutriotone 

Like  Nature’s  tonic  in  the  best 
of  green  pastures.  Keeps  dairy 
cattle  in  best  health,  and  top  notch 
condition,  at  little  cost.  Known  and 
used  by  bigdairymen  for  over40years. 

“The  five  cows  which  had  the  Nutriotone  showed 
an  increase  of  30  lbs.  of  milk  per  day.  After 
feeding  Nutriotone  three  weeks  and  tested  (for 
butter  fat)  one  third  higher  than  before.” 

De  Witt  Centre,  N.  Y. 

Test  It  Yourself.  Send  for  our  Special  AdvertU 
sing  Introductory  offer  of  Nutriotone.  We  will 
send  you  enough  Nutriotone  for  30  days’  trial. 
If  Nutriotone  does  not  do  what  we  claim  for  it 
when  fed  as  directed,  you  don’t  pay  a  cent. 

Tell  us  how  many  cows  you  keep  and  send  for 
folder  No.  3. 

W.  D.  CARPENTER  CO., 

Box  50  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


She’s  The 
Money  Cow 


She  makes  use  of  every  ounce 
of  feed.  Her  milk  is  the  richest 
of  all  the  breeds  in  butter  fat 
and  solids.  She  is  rugged  and 
vigorous  —  will  thrive  in  any 
climate.  She  milks  steadily. 
She  is  beautiful  and  gentle. 
She’s  the  mortgage  lifter.  She’s 
the  cow  for  the  everyday  farmer, 
yetshe’s  the  rich  man’s/r»diV,too. 
And  she’s  the  cow  for  the  family. 

Our  free  book,  “About  Jersey 
Cattle,”  proves  these  things. 
Send  foritnow — a  postal  willdo 
— it’s  interesting  and  instructive. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
330  We*t  23rd  Street  •  New  York  City 


Meridale  Jerseys 

Bull  Calf 

Reaay  for  service — a  grandson  of 
Interested  Prince  58224  (Imp.),  and 
backed  by  three  generations  of 
of  Merit  dams.  He  rep- 
blood  lines  followed  at 
Meridale  Farms  for 
more  than  28  years. 
Write  for  pedigree. 

AYER  6  McKlNNEY 

.SOO  Chestnut  St 


Register 

resents 


Phila.,  Pa. 


FAIRVIEW  FARM 

Sophie* s  Tormentor  Jerseys 

** Production**  our  Watchword 

I^An  P  1 1  r*  No.  14B— BULL  CALF.  Dropped  May  27.  1916, 
rllK  NAI  r  Solid  color  (light  fawn),  black  tongue 
^  vfll  L/IaU1j  and  bwUch.  8he,  Ltni'a  'i'orono  1066Uj  the 
bull  whose  dam  and  two  Ki  amlanis  average  14,261  lbs.  4  ox.  milky 
966  11)8.  13  oz.  butter.  Dam  Fiffgis  8f)th  of  Hood  Karin  2.'«8727,  a 
Register  of  Merit  daughter  of  Pugis  9lh  of  Hood  Kami.  Kecord: 
6)193  11)8.  3  oz.  milk,  410  lbs.  butter  as  a  two-year-old. 
RAYMOND  L.  PIKE,  Manager  -  GENEVA,  OHIO 

WE  ARE  OFFERING 

15  Reg.  Jersey  Heifers 

10  to  18  inontlis  old;  iilso  1  liULiE  CAFF,  1  month 
old— all  of  Noble  of  Oakland  and  St.  Ij.-inibert  breed¬ 
ing.  Also  50  Registered  Chester  AVhite  Pigs, 10 
weeks  to4  niontlis  old.  AlsoSo'ws  ready  forbreed- 
iiiR  and  Roars  for  service.  Write  for  circular 
.■dill  prices.  EDWARD  WALTER.  Dept.  R,  West  Chester.  Pa. 

For  Sale— Four  Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

Two  months  old  out  of  a  sire  who  has  19  daughters 
in  the  Advanced  Registry.  $35  each. 

GEO.  L.  FERRIS  &  SON  .  Atwaters,  N.  Y. 

Rarriotorori  .loroouo  Sophie  Tormentor  blood,  the 

negisiereouerseys  wond  sbest.  Young l.uHs,  heifers, 

calves,  and  a  few  good  cows.  D.  J.  KENEPP,  MeVeylown,  Penn's 


GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEY  BULLS  send  for  sale  list. 

Edwin  B.  Maude  -  Coatesville,  Pa. 

GUERNSEYBULLS5‘,S‘r.'l;2(^.IS: 

Prices  Reasonable.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM,  SmithtDwn.N.Y. 


A  GUERNSEY  BULL 


in  a  grade  herd  in  Minnesota,  Increased  its 
yearly  production  24  03.  Let  us  tell  you 
more  about  it.  Address  _ 

Am. Guernsey  Cattle  Club.Box R,Peterboro,N.H.,l 


January  13,  1917, 

ANTI-COW  KICKER 


Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory 

k’  THE  MOORE  BROS.  OF  ALBANY 
NEW  YORK 


HOLSTEINS 


SpotFarmHolsteins,*15 

A  son  of  Pontiac  Korndyke 
with  .30-lb.  dam  and  26  of  his 
daughters.  %  Holstein  heifer 
calves  tl5  each,  express  paid  in 
lots  of  5.  OOhigh  grade  heifei-s, 
1  to  8  years  old,  to  $75  each. 
20  registered  heifers,  6  months 
to  1  year  old,  $100  each.  Regis¬ 
tered  cows,  heifers  and  bulls, 
high  grade  cows.  I.arge  stock 
on  hand— come  and  see  them. 
JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully.N.Y. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

I  00  Extra  high  grade  cows.  Fresh  and  due  to  calve 
soon.  Cow's  that  are  bred  for  milk.  They  fill 
the  pail.  Come  and  see  them  milked. 

1  2  Reg.  bulls,  all  ages.  A  few  Reg.  cows  and  extra 
high  heifer  calves,  10  days  old. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER 
Dept.  Y  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Phone  14-F-S  Phone  43-F-2  McOraw 


Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 

onn  e.xtra  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked  cows. 

A  number  are  recently  fresh  and  others  due  to 
freshen  within  till  days.  They  are  heavy  producers 
and  will  please  you.  Price  S'75  to  per  head, 

1  nn  large,  well  bred  two  and  three  year  old  heifers 
'  bred  to  good  registered  H.  F.  bulls.  Price  S65 
toS75  per  head.  Two  fine  well  bred  heifer  caives 
and  one  pure  bred  Holstein  bull  calf  for  tf>50. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  S  SON  Springdale  Farms,  Cortland,  N  Y. 


II n I  ^TFIN^— np,  not  down.  Cheap  hulls 
nULw  I  Clliv  are  ybe  most  expensive.  We  offer 
registered  sons  of  a  35.61  lb.  sire,  A.  K.  O.  linnis,  at 
$125,  easy  payments.  Farmers  can't  afford  to  use 
scrubs  at  these  prices.  Send  for  pedigrees. 
CDOVERDADE  FARM,  CHARLOTTE,  N.  V . 


Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Cbittenango,  N.Y' 


For  Sale-Holstein  Heifers 

sows;  not  bred.  HARRY  VAIL,  Warwich,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y. 


HORSES 


1 40  Head  of  Percheron  and  Belgian 
Stallions  at  Reasonable  Prices 

I  handle  more  Percheron  and  Belgian  stallions  at 
reasonable  prices  than  any  dealer  or  breeder  in 
Ohio.  If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  good  weanling 
or  coming  two-year-old  stallion  write  me.  II  your 
neighborhood  noeda  a  flrst-olaas  mature  atalllon  be 
sure  to  write  me.  If  you  want  a  good  aged  tried  stal¬ 
lion  clieap  to  work  and  breed,  write  me.  Have  a  few- 
real  bargains  that  I  have  taken  in  on  deals  that  I  can 
sell  from  $300.00  to  8400.00.  If  you  have  a  good  tried 
stallion  and  want  to  exchan^  him  for  a  young  one 
will  give  a  reasonable  deal.  Buy  a  good  weanling  or 
coming  two-year-old  stallion  and  raise  him  up.  A 
cheap  way  to  own  a  good  stallion. 

Information  and  Pimtos  furnished  on  request. 
ALVIN  O.TRACY,  Marietta,  Washington  County, Ohio 
Headquarters  for  Percheron  and  Belgian  Slallions 
al  Farmers'  Prices.  Sale  barn  in  town. 

Liberal  terms  given  to  responsible  buyers. 


Leading  Live 
v^Xllv/  Stock  Dealer. 

200  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stal¬ 
lions.  Mares,  Shetland  Ponies  and 
Holstein  Cattle.  Come  and  see  the 
$20,000  Holstein  BuU.  King  Cham¬ 
pion  Rag  Apple,  the  greatest  young 
bull  on  earth.  Prices  right.  Terms 
to  suit  responsible  parties. 

A.  W.  GREEN 

Middlefleld,  O.,  R.  R.  Station, 

East  Orwell,  O..  on  Peniia.  R.  R. 


Kentucky  Jacks  and  Saddlers 

Big  boned  Kentucky  mammoth  jacks  and  jennets. 
Stiddlo  and  Cuban  gaited  stallions,  mares  and  geld¬ 
ings.  Some  fancy  mule  teams.  Write  us  deserihing 
your  wants.  Cook  Farms,  Box  436  L,  Lexington,  Ky. 


S  h  et  I  a  n  d  Po  n  i  esi."xShil. 

herd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  In  U.  S.  $50  to  0150. 


SHEEP 


For  Sale-AFew Shropshire  Ewes 

some  over  four  yeais.  Price,  $30  Each. 
Some  Herkshire  Gilts,  due  in  spring,  835  each. 
A  Holstein  Cow,  four  years  old.  Prom  the  Paul 
Beets  De  Kol  family.  This  cow  is  worth  $500.  The 
first  check  for  S’^OO  takes  her.  All  of  the  above 
stock  pure  bred.  Willis  A.  White,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


25  Bred  EWES  Wanted 

E.  SCHRADER 


Good  stock  at  re.v 
sonable  price. 
Germantown,  N.  Y. 


Tunis  Sheep 


both  sexes.  Write  for  literature  and 
prices  to  J.  N.  McPherson,  Scottsville,  N.Y. 


Standard  Fruit  Books 

Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard ...  .$1.00 


The  Nursery  Book.  Bailey .  1.50 

The  Pruning  Book,  Bailey .  1.50 

American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas....  2.50 

Citrus  Fruits.  Hume .  2.50 

California  Fruits.  'Wickson .  3.00 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees.  Waugh . 50 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture,  Waugh .  1.60 

Fruit  Ranching  in  British  Columbia. 

Bealby  .  1.60 

Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book  .  2.00 


Live  Stock  —  Poultry 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals. 

Plumb  . $2.00 

Poultry  Feeding  and  Management. 

Dryden  . ■ .  1.60 

Swine  in  America.  Coburn .  2.50 

Diseases  of  Animals.  Mayo .  1.60 

Principles  of  Breeding.  Davenport . 2.50 


FOR  SALE  BY 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  NewYork 


flSSe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Live  Stock  Notes 


Whole  Milk  Cheese 

Will  you  give  the  best  recipe  you  know 
for  making  whole  milk  cheese  at  home? 

Tennessee.  c.  s.  "W. 

To  make  Cheddar  cheese  on  the  farm 
proceed  as  follows : 

1.  Place  fresh  milk  in  some  receptacle, 
such  as  new  wash  boiler. 

2.  Heat  milk  to  85  to  SO  degrees  F., 
add  rennet  at  rate  of  ^4  ounce  to  32  gal¬ 
lons  of  milk.  The  rennet  should  bo  dilut¬ 
ed  in  Va  pint  cold  water  and  stirred  into 
milk. 

,3.  Allow  milk  to  set  until  curd  breaks 
clean  of  the  forefinger  when  drawn  up 
through  it. 

4.  With  a  butcher's  knife  cut  curd  into 
little  cubes  ^4  to  inch. 

5.  Heat  slowly  to  95  to  98  degrees  to 
firm  the  curd  and  expel  the  whey.  This 
heating  process  should  take  about  an 
hour. 

G.  Dip  curd  out  of  whey  with  a  strainer 
dipper  and  salt  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  salt 
to  100  lbs.  curd,  or 

7.  Dip  curd  onto  cheesecloth  covered 
rack  and  allow  it  to  mat  together.  Turn 
the  curd  every  35  minutes. 

8.  In  an  hour  or  two  cut  into  little 
cubes  and  salt  as  per  above  directions. 

9.  Put  curd  in  hoops  and  iv'ess. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  regular 
cheese  hoops.  A  strong  pan  or  jiail  with 
holes  punched  in  the  bottom  will  answer 
the  i)urpose.  The  container  should  be 
well  lined  with  cheesecloth,  and  then 
filled  to  the  brim  with  curd.  Cover  the 
top  with  the  ends  of  the  cheesecloth. 
Place  a  follower  on  top.  This  follower 
must  be  practically  of  the  same  diameter 
as  the  container,  made  so  it  will  just  fit 
down  inside.  On  the  follower  place  a 
block  and  over  this  place  a  polo  about  30 
feet  long.  Fasten  one  end  of  this  pole  to 
something  solid  and  place  the  cheese  two 
or  three  feet  from  this  end.  On  the  other 
end  hang  a  weight  of  say  25  lbs.  This 
will  make  a  steady  pressure  on  the  cheese. 
Gradually  increase  the  weight  .  In  24  to 
48  hours  the  cheese  will  have  been  sufli- 
ciently  pressed,  and  may  be  bandaged  and 
removed  to  cellar  for  curing.  The  cheese 
should  be  turned  over  and  rubbed  every 
few  days,  to  keep  surface  free  fi-om  mold. 

ir.  F.  J. 


Adulterating  With  Skim  Milk 

I  am  delivering  my  milk  to  a  creamery. 
They  want  me  to  sign  a  year's  contract, 
paying  20  cents  a  gallon,  milk  not  to  be 
under  per  cent,  butterfat.  As  I  keep 
Jenseys  and  my  milk  tested  0.2  per  cent, 
a  week  ago,  do  you  think  it  right  for  me 
to  put  skim-milk  to  my  whole  milk  so  as  to 
make  a  4  per  cent,  milk?  The  creamery 
is  not  willing  to  pay  extra  for  fat  above 
^V2  P<'i’  cent.,  and  I  know  they  are  put¬ 
ting  skim-milk  to  the  milk  they  receive 
from  the  farmer.s.  G,  li,  v, 

Virginia, 

Xo.  We  -vvould  not  add  skim-milk  in 
order  to  bring  the  fat  test  down.  It  is 
said  that  this  is  done  at  some  creameries, 
but  it  is  wrong,  and  two  wrongs  never 
made  a  right.  It  would  be  illegal  to  do 
this  in  X’ew  York  State,  and  you  will 
surely  be  caught  doing  it  sooner  or  later. 
Then  your  reputation  will  be  injured  and 
business  men  will  always  suspect  you.  If 
you  have  this  high  quality  milk  it  will 
pay  you  better  to  get  a  separator  and 
skim  and  sell  cream. 


Poor  Results  With  Butter 

We  have  only  one  cow  and  not  a  great 
deal  of  cream,  and  use  one  of  the  small 
glass  churns  that  turns  with  a  handle  or 
crank.  The  butter  nearly  always  comes 
very  white,  and  it  seems  impossible  to  gi't 
the  buttermilk  out.  It  has  a  strong,  rank 
flavor  very  soon  after  churning.  We 
churn  on  an  average  twice  a  week.  Can 
you  suggest  what  the  trouble  is?  Some¬ 
times  the  butter  comes  in  10  minutes  and 
sometimes  it  takes  half  an  hour  or  more. 
At  the  present  price  of  butter,  we  would 
like  to  be  able  to  use  what  we  can  make. 

AVisconsin.  s.  T.  i.. 

Your  butter  comes  white  because  cow 
is  now  off  green  feed,  and  I  judge  you  do 
not  use  any  butter  color.  Since  you  have 
but  one  cow  and  very  little  cream  I  judge 
cow  has  been  milking  some  months.  If 
this  is  the  case,  it  probably  accounts  for 
the  bitter  taste  you  speak  of.  Frequently 
individual  cows  that  are  well  advanced  in 
lactation  give  milk  w’hieh  is  either  strong 
or  develops  a  strong  flavor  upon  standing. 


Particularly  is  this  so  when  the  cow  is  on 
dry  AA  inter  feed.  If  you  do  not  have  any 
succulence  in  the  cow's  ration,  such  as 
silage,  beets  or  beet  pulp,  it  might  help 
some  to  add  some  beets  or  beet  pulp.  The 
trouble  will  doubtless  disappear  w’hen  the 
cow  freshens.  n.  f.  j. 


Dog  for  Catching  Skunks 

I  would  like  to  buy  a  pup  of  best  breed 
suited  for  catching  skunks.  A  good  nose, 
with  sufficient  grit  to  attack  and  kill,  are 
essential  points.  I  prefer  a  pup.  as  I 
want  to  do  my  own  training,  i)art  fox 
hound  and  part  shepherd.  Can  this  com¬ 
bination  bo  beaten  ?  B  F  c 

Koxbury,  X.  Y. 

From  our  own  experience  we  should 
prefer  a  well-bred  Airedale  dog  for  this 
kind  of  work.  AA'^e  have  had  no  experience 
with  the  hound  and  shepherd  cross,  but 
should  not  think  that  such  breeding  would 
make  a  handsome  or  satisfactory  dog. 
The  Airedale  is  the  best  farm  dog  we 
have  seen,  and  we  think  a  good  one  could 
take  care  of  skunks  and  small  wild  crea¬ 
tures.  If  anyone  has  a  better  dog  for 
such  work  we  would  like  to  have  him 
name  one. 


Protecting  Sheep  Against  Dogs 

I  see  from  time  to  time  the  sheep 
breeder’s  _  great  trouble  and  losses  from 
dogs,  which  promjjts  me  to  give  my  ex¬ 
perience.  AA^hen  I  was  in  the  sheep  busi¬ 
ness  I  never  lost  a  sheep  by  dogs.  I  al¬ 
ways  kept  a  small  bell  on  every  fourth  or 
flfth  sheep,  and  as  a  rule  if  dogs  came 
into  the  field  the  sheep  running  will  scare 
the  dogs  away.  If.  however,  I  found 
dogs  _  got  accustomed  to  the  bells  and 
worried  the  sheep  I  had  another  remedy. 
One  has  a  right  to  feed  his  sheep  any¬ 
thing  he  wants  to.  In  such  a  case  I  have 
fed  my  sheep  meat  cut  in  small  pieces, 
a!'.d  I  have  put  inside  of  those  pieces 
arsenic  or  aTiy  powerful  iioisou,  and  it 
(’id  them  much  good,  for  they  were  not 
annoyed  any  more.  j.  v.  c. 

X'ew  York. 


Hunt  for  Cattle  Grubs 

Fvery  year  in  the  Spring  we  have  many 
questions  about  ox  warbles  or  grubs  in  the 
backs  of  cattle.  Most  peoi)le  appear  to 
wait  until  the  grub  is  well  developed,  and 
tlien  ask  what  they  can  do  about  it.  AA’e 
have  frequently  given  the  life  history  of 
t'.:is  insect.  Many  practical  farmers  do 
not  agree  with  the  scientific  men  regard¬ 
ing  this  history,  but  at  any  rate  the  grubs 
are  found  on  the  backs  of  the  cattle,  and 
the  important  thing  is  to  know  how  to  get 
rid  of  them.  AA  hen  they  grow  to  large 
size  they  can  be  sqiu'czed  out  in  the  open¬ 
ing  in  the  hide,  but  all  AA’inter  long  the 
animals  sire  tortured,  and  in  many  cases 
lose  flesh,  and  the  hide  is  considerably 
damaged.  The  cattle  should  be  gone  over 
at  about  this  time  of  the  year.  The 
grubs  can  be  detected  by  passing  the 
h:-.’'ds  along  the  back  when  little  lumps 
^y;Il  l)e  found.  The  Kansas  Expeiument 
Station  advises  treatnumt  for  these  grubs 
now.  They  can  be  squeezed  out  ami  de¬ 
stroyed  or  with  a  small  oil  can,  keiajsene 
or  turpentine  can  bo  injected  into  the 
small  hole  so  as  to  destroy  the  young 
grubs.  If  the  opening  through  the  skin  is 
very  small  a  smooth-pointed  stick  can  be 
use(l  to  enlarge  it  and  then  the  liquid 
squirted  in  will  (lo  the  rest.  This  form  of 
treatment  is  designed  for  the  grubs  whcji 
thej'  are  too  small  to  be  properly  s(iueez('d 
out.  After  going  over  the  cattle  now  an¬ 
other  examination  should  be  made  in 
about  three  weeks.  The  grubs  will  then 
be  a  little  larger  and  can  safely  be 
S(iueez('d  out.  The  thing  is  to  get  in 
early  before  the  grubs  grow  large  enough 
to  _do_  their  full  mischief.  It  is  the  same 
principle  as  harrowing  or  cultivating  to 
kill  small  weeds,  and  not  waiting  until 
they  get  so  large  that  you  have  to  pull 
them  by  hand.  Get  busy  with  the  grubs. 
It  will  make  a  good  Xew  Year's  present 
for  the  cattle. 


Since  advertising  my  small  herd  of 
milking  Shorthorns  in  The  K.  X'.-Y.,  and 
one  other  paper  I  have  received  over  50 
letters  of  inquiry,  a  large  majority  from 
K.  X’'.-Y.  readers,  and  have  sold  the  en¬ 
tire  lot  at  very  satisfactory  prices.  S-  F. 
Allen,  AA'ayne  Co..  X’'.  Y..  bought  the  cow 
Molly  Alorris  and  two  of  her  daughters, 
one  31  months  old,  the  other  about  two 
weeks  old,  and  a  six-months’  bull  calf  out 
of  Aloselh  who  has  a  record  of  1,008  lbs. 
of  milk  in  the  month  of  .Tune  at  three 
ye.'irs  old  ;  C.  A.  Carson,  Cayuga  County, 
got  .'I  very  fine  1>  31  calf.  T.  AI.  Chadwick 
bought  two  COW.S.  and  the  balance  of  the 
herd,  _  Imperial  Knight,  two  cows  by 
fllenside  Hero,  and  wo  choice  heifers  by 
Imperial  Knight,  went  to  K.  Faster- 
brook,  Steuben  County.  AA'hile  I  am  re¬ 
tiring  from  the  farm  I  shall  keep  up  a 
lively  interest  in  the  farmer’s  cow,  the 
dual-purpose  Shorthorn,  for  she  is  surely 
the  coming  cow  and  is  gaining  in  popu¬ 
larity  at  a  very  rapid  pace,  for  the  far¬ 
mer  is  seeing  now  where  he  is  the  loser 
by  not  having  a  few  good  steers  to  sell. 
Schuyler  Co.,  N,  Y.  a.  n.  prince. 
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UNICORN 

MAKES  WONDERFUL 
MILK  RECORDS 


^The  3  highest  Holstein  year  rec- 
ordsin  Indiana  made  withUnicorn. 
<IIHighest  analysis  and  digestibility 
of  any  officially  tested  ration. 
^Contains  no  hay  or  cheap  fillers. 
Alakes  milk  at  less  cost  than  any 
other  feed  or  ration. 


Free 


Copy  of  Cow  Testers 
Manual  with  Useful  tables 

^AAYite  today  number  of  cows 
and  breed  your  own  and  get  copy. 

CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Pure  Feeds 

P.  O.  Box  815R  -  CHICAGO.  tLL. 


SWINE 


50  SPRING  and  FALL  PIGS  50 

^  35  Sows  bred  for  spring  litters. 

Of  these  20  are  daughters  of  the  great  Lee 
Premier’s  Rival,  and  15  are  by  such  boars  as 
Lee  Premier  29th,  Lee  Premier’s  Masterpiece, 
Longfellow’s  Counter  3rd,  and  Hopeful  Lee’s 
Successor.  If  you  want  the  best,  get  asow  by 
Lee  I’remier’s  Rival  198596,  the  900-pound  two- 
year  old,  and  the  greatest  boar  that  we  ever 
owned.  These  sows  are  of  the  best  type  and 
breeding,  and  are  priced  from  .$65  to  $100, 
according  to  the  breeding  quality  and  quantity. 

We  invite  your  personal  selection.  Other¬ 
wise,  wo  will  gnnriintee  .tbsoliito  Satisfaction 
oa  arrival.  All  clean  stuck  from  a  clean  liord. 

VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOJIE 
For  further  information,  write 

BRANFORD  FARMS,  GROTON,  CONN. 


HAMILTON  FARM  BERKSHIRES 

Biggest  Winners  at  International  Show 
Including  first  prize  herd  and  prnnd  champion  sow,  she  Ims  now 
won  this  honor  six  times  straiglit  this  year,  winning  over  all 
other  sows,  North,  South,  East  and  West,  Includliifj  National 
Swine  Show,  a  record  never  excelled  and  possibly  never  equal  h-d. 
We  ofTer  a  few  hnnl  sows,  and  a  few  servii'e  boars,  includinjj 
Junior  Champion  Ohio  Slate  Fair,  and  other  boars  such  as  tlio 
Grajid  Champion  at  Illinois  State  Fair.  Kemcmber  we  have  the 
leadini?  herd  of  the  Ea.st  f«>r  1916,  and  the  Grand  Champion 
Berkshire  Sow  of  the  World  ! 

HAMILTON  FARM,  Fred  Huyler,  Mgr.,  Gladstone,  N  J. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

SPECIAL.  Seven  M.-iy  gilts,  litter  mates,  by  our 
Rival  boar.  Out  of  High  wood  Columbia  138th.  Tliir- 
teen  farrowed,  twelve  raised,  tins  litter,  'i’he  dtim 
has  farrowed  97  pigs  in  eight  litters.  A  si.ster  has  far¬ 
rowed  ICSpigs  in  13  litters:  anotlier  sister  74pigs  in  G 
litters;  another  60  pigs  in  Slitters  and  another  73  pigs 
in  6  litters.  We  h.avo  unrelated  boars  from  litters  of 
10  to  IS.  H.  C.  S  H.  B.  HARPENOING,  Box  15,  Dundee.  N.Y. 


SPECIAL  BERKSHIRE  SALE 

If  you  want  a  350  pound  gilt — a  young  service 
boar  or  a  young  pig  write  us;  have  them  priced 
to  sell.  PRIDE  HOME  FARM,  Howard,  Pa. 


BERKSHIRE  SWlNEilU^sya^? 

for  service,  open  gilts,  and  pigs  of  all  ages.  Good 
individuals;  excellent  breeding;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  I’riees  reasonaltle.  Write  for  particnhirs. 
T’AKIJEIiL  FAllMS,  Sinitliville  Flats,  N.Y. 


SpringbankHerd  ofBerkshires 

April,  1910,  weaned  shotos.  One  2-year-ol(i  sow,  f:ir- 
rows  July  10.  Charmer’s  Champion  Sth,  No.  208200, 
at  hetrd  of  Herd.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Prop.,  Marbledale,  Ct. 


Berkshires 

XVOllll  '-'Ocoatesville,  Pa. 


Berkshire  Herd  Boar  iVnThretLng.’Th^®'''’’’ 


als  at  reasonable  prices. 


..  _  ne  individu- 

J.  I.  HERETER,  Gettysburo,  Pa. 


BERKSHIRE 

Breeding  and  quality  unexcelled.  Prices  right 
Write  us  your  wants.  H.  GRIMSHAW,  North  East.  Pa. 


Rprl(eIi!rpcP"’®I>''®‘kG-weeks-old  breeders, $7;  either 

OerKimret.  CLOVERDALE  farm,  charlotte.  New  York 


CHELDON  FAKM  KEGISTERED  DUROCS 
”  Pigs  of  both  sex.  Bred  sows.  .‘Service  boars. 
Best  of  breeding.  C.  E.  RARNES,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTt'IEW  STOCK  KARM.R. 
E.  I).  No.  1,  VV’iuston-Salem.  North  Carolina 


DUROCS-250-pound  Spring  Gilts,  S35 

Kegistered.  100-ponnd  fall  boars,  $12.  Kegistered. 
18  owe  lambs,  from  coarse  wool  dams  and  French 
iMerino  sire,  $175.  W,  H.  DOW  &  SON,  Middlebory,  Vt. 


Kinderhook  Duroc-dersey  Swine  Asso.~u^rter; 

in  the  East  for  registered  stock  of  all  ages.  Best 
of  breeding.  Free  from  disease. 

C.  M.  PALBIER,  Sec'y-’l’reas.,  V’alatie,  N.  ¥. 


Big  Pig- Money  , 

j  Comes  from  Collins’  Jersey  * 

S  Reds.  Add  greatest  weight  oa 

\  cheapest  feeds.  FREK  BOOK  is  a 
V  valuable  course  In  succesafol  bog- 
'  “  raising— Sendi 

for  it*  -e  r/i, 


^SonI 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Build  Your  Own  Mixer! 


Or,  yoa  esn  buy  the  complete  machine  of  os.  Save  big 
K  money  cither  way.  Prices  $11.60  np.  We  furnish  free 
^plans  alone  with  our  iron  parts  bo  you  can  build  your  own 
ft  mixer  at  emai  l  cost.  Sheldon  Batch  Mixers  save  their 
1  coston  a  Binsrlo  job.  Ideal  for  farm  use.  Madobyafar- 
mer  for  farmers.  Mix  2  l-2cubic  feotaminuto.  Kogd 
T  1  to  6  men  busy.  Do  work  equal  to  $400  mixera. 

"  ■  ■“  ■  lOffer 

.^i>v>TTo\/ui.  xuii  iiiluuL  luiAcra  winch  are  sold 
idjrect  to  you  on  atrom?  gruarantco.  80  day 

_ _ _ .  •  X 


TWO  meu  ousy.  uo  worK  equal  to  $400  mix 

Get  Free  Catalos  and  Special  < 

^-p.^^___^Show8ourfulTlinoofmixcra  which 
imii fo  you  on  atronj?  gruarantco.  80  day  a 
'trial. Ten  men  wantodin  every  county  risnt 
now  to  acceptour  spoclal^  oner  which  will 


^  UUCT  WHICH  wm 

help  you  socuro  a  machine  at  little  or  no 
cost.  Big  chance  to  make  $10  to  $20  a  day 
Concretinjfin  your  section.  Writotoday 

SHELDON  MFG.  CO. 

Box  1275  Nehawka,  Neb. 


^^  up  -^ili^HixYour  Own  Concrete 


Crown  Bone  Cutter 


Mills.  All  Sizes. 
Free  lllus.  Catalog. 


PASIEST,  Fastest. 

fresh  cut  bone  and  get  more 
eggs,  higher  fertility.  Also  dry 
Bone.Grain,  Fertilizerand  Shell 


BEST  AVADE 
Lowest 
in  Price 


Hand  and  Power.  Write  to-day  fol 
WILSON  BROS.,  Dept.  25,  Easton.  Pa. 


Wild  Animak  bought  ami  sold.  Garland  Zoo- 

tillU  HlllillalS  logical  Company,  Bax  X  487,  Oldtawii,  Me. 


r 


JERSEYS 


FORSALE  I  11  T 

Eight  Registered  JCTSGy  liCllCrS 

3  two-year-olils,  2  ye.avlings,  3  e.alves  2  niontiis.  All 
sired  by  a  son  of  Clarnbel  I),  2nii,  she  and  throe  of 
hor  daughters  in  Register  of  Blerit.  Avei-age  butter 
rooords,  001  lbs.  For  qniok  sale,  ISS400  for  the 
buuch,  or  will  sell  separate. 

F.  S.  Delano  -  Union  Spring-s,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


The  Famous  0»  I.  C.  Swine 
Pigs  of  All  Ages  For  Sale 

Herd  headed  by  School  master,  undefeated  Grand  Cham- 
])ion,  1910;  also  Kail  I’igs  l)y  CramieU’s  wonder,  Grand 
t'h.anii)ion  of  Ohio  State  Kair.  And  we  are  l)reeding 
Gilts  to  Callaway  Edd,  Grand  Ch.ampion  Jlissonri  State 
Fair.  All  these  boai's  are  over  800.  caeh,  and  all  Grand 
ChampioiiB.  We  Reg.  Freein  either  the  O.  I.  C.  orC.  W.  K. 
We  .ship  C.  O.  D,  or  we  ship  on  approval,  when  hank 
reference  is  furnished. 

harry  T.  CRANDELL  &  SON,  Cass  City,  Michigan,  R.  2 

Chester  White  and 
Large  Yorkshire  Boars 

Re.ady  for  immediate  service.  Tliese  are  good,  largo, 
vigorous  animals  of  correct  type  and  conformation. 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM,  Chazy,  New  York 

^  TT  C"  Young  ' service  boars, 

weigli  200-250  lbs.,  $30- 
$35.  Bred  gilts;  farrow  Jann.ary.  Fetnuary,  Marcli, 
Aliril,  $35.  Gilts,  3  niontlis,  $12.  J’igs,  8  weeks,  $8. 

JIERRERT  IIAITH  -  Manlius,  New  York 

For  Sale-Registered  O.  I.  C.  Pigs 

Rix  weeks  old,  S8  each.  Silver  strain. 

GEO.  M.  LEWIS  -  R.  No.  5,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES 

hoars,  Gilts,  Bred  gilts  and  Pigs.  Sati.sfaetion  guar- 
:inteed.  Ritlgely  Manor  Farm,  Stone  Riilpe.  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


fnllm  Piinc  FERRETS  anti  GUINEA  PIGS. 

Louierups  nelson  BROS.,  Gkove  City,  Pa. 

ORFAT  DANFS  also  pups. 

1  J1.|3  Photos  on  request. 

TARGET-ROCK  FARM,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 

DOGS- Airedale  Terriers 

liitcli  in  whelp  and  puptiies.  $I5  np.  Finest  ini- 
pofted  stock.  All.ttone  Kennel.s,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

ForSale-AiredaleTerrierPups  m’a  i  e  e  a  c  k 

Fiirni  raised.  T.  F.  OOITISKF,  KliiHinun,  Oiiio 

Ali'‘PjijilpXprriPi' Piinc  GROWN  dogs.  Thoroughbred. 
AlicUdlc  Icrricrrupo  By  woli  known  sii’cs.  Ilualthy 
and  active.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Frank  Mead.  Amenia,  N.y, 

Pedigreed  Airedale  Pups  Zll! 

$15.  Dog  at  stud,  fee  $10.  J.  GUY  LESHER,  Horlliumberland.  Pa. 

THE  MODERN  GAS  TRACTOR.  Its 
construction,  utility,  operation  and  re¬ 
pair.  By  Victor  W,  Page.  5iAx7i/i>  Cl. 

The  latest  and  most 
complete  work  pub- 
lished  on  farm  tract- 
ors  aud  tractor  power 
plants,  treating  ex¬ 
haustively  on  their 
design  aud  con.struc- 
tion,  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  instructions  on 
their  care,  operation 
and  repair.  It  de¬ 
scribes  all  Ignition 
systems,  all  types  of 
vaporizers  and  car¬ 
buretors,  latest  forms 
of  power  plants  aud 
installations,  clutches, 
speed  changing  and 
reversing  gears,  all 
frame  parts  and  their 

functions,  aud  every  - 

recent  improvement  in  tractor  and  auxiliary  ap¬ 
pliances.  All  types  and  sizes  of  gasoline,  kero¬ 
sene  and  oil  tractors  are  fully  described.  Every 
phase  of  traction  eugiueering  practice  Is  fully 
covered. 

The  above  book  will  bo  sent  postpaid  for 
TWO  XEW  YEAKLY  SUBSCKIFTIOXS 
or  'rwciity  ’rcn-wcek  'I’rial  Subscriptions 
or  Four  Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions 
or  One  Xew  Ye:trly  Suhscriptlou  aud  Two 
Itenewal  Subscriptions 

The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30tli  St.,  N.  Y, 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS 


Most  useful  dog  aiive.  (i)  Best  watcH  dog.  alert,  brave,  sensible.  (2)  Peerless 
stock  dog.  kills  bob  cat,  coyote,  mongrels.  {3)  Great  orchard  dog.  (4)  Wonde.~- 
ful  hunting  dog,  used  by  Uoosevelt  and  Rainey.  (5)  A  poultry  insurance  policy, 
sworn  enemy  ot  skunk,  weasel,  coon,  rats.  (6)  The  child's  companion,  mavfui 
no  mean  ways,  free  from  rabies,  fine  guardian.  (7)  A  money  maker,  good  bitch 
earns  upward  of  $200  a  year,  puppies  sell  readily,  raise  themselves,  hardy.  We 
thoroughbred  stock.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  booklet. 
AT  bTUn.  Havelock  Goldsmith,  magnificent,  imported  son  of  Champion  Crompton 
Oorang,  fee  $15.  Puppies,  grown  stock,  bred  bitches  for  sale. 

VIBKUT  KENNEL  Jiox  la,  WESTOX,  N.  J. 
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Get  More  Money  for  Your  Cream 

Keep  the  creamery’s  profits  for  yourself  or  make  a  better  product 
with  less  effort,  if  you  are  already  making  butter — increase  your 
income  from  one-third  to  two-thirds,  just  as  thousands  of  other 
farmers  are  doing— with  a 

/^INNETONNA  HOME  CREAMERY 


This  wonderful  butter-making  machine  does 
away  with  the  hard  work  and  uncertain 
results  of  old-fashioned  churns.  As  scientific 
as  the  big  creamery  outfits,  but  so  simple  that 
anyone  can  easily  make  the  highest  grade  butter. 

It  chums,  washes,  works  and  salts  the  butter, 
all  in  the  same  container — by  simple,  rapid 
processes. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  this  interesting  book  and 
learn  about  the  big  profits  in  butter-making  for 

you. 

MINNETONNA  COMPANY, 

1707Farmer8  Bank  Building,  OWATONNA,  MINN. 


Sent  on  Trial 


Upward  x/hrie'Ucit/n,  Cream 

SEPARATOR 


Thousands  In  Use 

tifies  investigating  our  wonderful  offer:  a 
brand  new,  well  made,  easy  running,  easily 
cleaned,  perfect  skimming  separator  only 
$16.95.  Skims  warm  or  cold  milk  closely. 
Makes  thick  or  thin  cream.  Different  from 
picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced,  large  capacity  machines.  Bowl  is  a  san- 
itary  marvel  and  embodies  all  our  latest  improvements.  Our  Absolute  Guarantee 
Protects  You.  Besides  wonderfully  low  prices  and  generous  trial  terms,  our  offer  includes  our— 

Easy  Monthly  Payment  Plan 

Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small,  or  if  you  have  separator  of  any  make  to  exchange,  do  not 
fail  to  get  our  great  offer.  Our  richly  illustrated  catalog,  sent  free  on  request,  is  a  most 
complete,  elaborate  and  interesting  l>ook  on  cream  separators.  Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  polntsi  Write  today  for  catalog  and  see  our  big  money  saving  proposition. 

American  Separator  Co.,  Box  1075,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


DON’T  CUT  OUT 

/V  Shoe  Boil, Capped 
Hock  or  Bursitis 


FOR 


will  reduce  them  and  leave  no  blemishes. 
Stops  lameness  promptly.  Does  not  blis¬ 
ter  or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  a’bottle  delivered.  Book  6  M  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind,  the  antiseptic 
liniment  for  Boils,  Bruises.  Sorei.  Swellings,  Varicose  Veins. 
Allays  Pain  and  Inflammation.  Price  *1  and  *2  a  bottle  al 
druggists  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 

w,  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

MlNERAL'"o“vl«r 
HEAVE^^ars 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

■  END  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 
MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO., 


Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!p 

Buys  the  New  Butter- 
fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Light  running 
easy  cleaning:,  close  skim* 
ming:,  durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 

tier  hour.  Made  also  In  nve 
arger  eizea  up  toKo.8  ebown  bere. 

fiavQ*  Frpe  Trial  Yta  otNm  cost 

I  it  saves  in  cream.  Postal  brings  Free  cat¬ 
alog.  folder  and  "direct-from-factory’*  offer. 

Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money, 

ALB AUGH -DOVER  CO. 

2171  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 

Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 

Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed, 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  the  market  50  years. 
Hand  and  power.  k3  styles. 
$3.80  to  $40.  FREE  TRIAL. 
Write  for  catalog  and  farm 
machinery  bargain  book. 

THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO. 
Dept.  E«3740  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dept.  T-3709  S,  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago. IH. 


$10,000.00 


Backs  this  saw. 
As  low  as 

.$7.90 


It  is  the  best  and  cheapest  saw  made. 

rX  HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 

t  /\  poi 

Wood 


Portablo 

is  easy  to  operate. 

Only  $7.90  saw  made  to 
which  ripping  table  can 
be  added.  Guaranteed 
1  year.  Money  refunded 
if  not  satisfactory. 
Send  for  catalog. 

Hertzler  &  Zook  Co. 
Box  3,  Belleville.  Pa. 


Get  Bigger  Profit 
Krom^Ybiir  Live  StocK 

Run-down  stock  is  never  profitable.  Further,  it  is  a  source  of  danger, 
since  it  is  liable  to  contract  disease  and  cause  serious  loss.  Your  horses, 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine  cannot  do  their  best  unless  they  are  healthy  and 
vigorous,  every  organ  working  efficiently  and  doing  full  duty. 

To  make  them  strong,  vigorous,  healthy  and  profitable  use 

Pra.tts  Animal  Regulator 

America’s  original  Guaranteed  Stock  Tonic  and  Conditioner  which  has 
stood  the  test  of  nearly  fifty  years.  It  will  quickly  tone  up  and  invigorate 
the  whole  cyctem,  insuring  more  and  better  market  products,  stronger 
young,  and  greater  ability  to  work. 

This  preparation  contains  the  tonics,  laxatives  and  blood  purifiers 
which  your  stock  needs  now  to  overcome  the  bad  eflects  caused  by  winter 
confinement,  dry  feed,  etc.  It  will  expel  troublesome  worms,  too,  and 
quickly  put  your  stock  in  the  best  of  condition.  Test  it  at  our  risk. 

Our  Guarantee  protects  you. 

Our  dealer  in  your  town  has  instructions  to  supply  you  with 
Pratts  Preparations  under  our  square-deal  guau’antee- 
**Your  money  back  if  YOU  are  not  satisfied** — the 
guarantee  that  has  stood  for  nearly  50  years. 

^  Write  for  Almanac — FREE. 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 

Philadelphia  Chicago  Toronto 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


A  Practical  Dairy  Barn 

Regarding  that  dairy  barn  I  would 
.suggest  center  14  feet  and  barn  70  feet 
long.  Set  the  barn  on  a  dry  knoll.  Level 
the  ground,  but  don’t  dig  a  hole.  Let  the 
concrete  floor  be  one  foot  above  surround¬ 
ings.  Make  the  drive  floor  eight  feet 
wide  (no  more),  with  at  least  one  inch 
crown. 

Gutters  should  be  seven  inches  deep 
next  to  drive  and  10  inches  next  to  stalls, 
12  inches  wide.  Length  of  stalls  4)4  feet 
with  one  inch  .larit  from  a  point  18  iuche.s 
from  stanchions.  The  bottom  rail  of 
stanchions  should  be  in  concrete  with  an¬ 
chor  irons  for  stanchions.  The  manger 
may  be  made  with  slant  of  four  inches  in 
70  feet  to  water  if  you  do  not  want 


part  of  bran  by  weight  with  whole  or 
crushed  oats  and  allow  a  trifle  over  one 
pound  of  the  mixture  per  hundred 
pounds  of  body  weight  as  a  day’s  ration. 
It  may  be  given  at  three  feeds,  and  good 
clover  hay  allowed  in  addition.  Twice 
daily  hand-rub  the  fetlock  .  points  and 
force  them  into  normal  position.  Band¬ 
aging  or  boots  will  have  to  be  resorted 
to  if  these  simple  measures  fail. 

A.  s.  A. 


Colic 

Will  you  advise  me  of  any  ration  or 
auy  medicine  that  can  be  used  to  avoid 
colic  in  a  horse  that  is  very  liable  to 
it?  C.  T. 

Portland,  Maine. 

Chronic  attacks  of  colic  are  often  due 
to  the  presence  of  calculi  in  the  intes¬ 
tines  or  to  mesenteric  aneurysm  caused 
by  blood  worms  and  these  are  incurable 


Windows  foil  Jenyth  of 
3ase7neni  on  both,  sides 


Ground  Plan  of  Barn  Basement  for  40  Cows 


'^feed  Shuie 
for  Silaye. 
Also  open  on  Barn 
for/fap  and Straw 


buckets.  The  space  in  front  may  be  used 
to  store  grain,  for  calf  pen,  water  vat,  to 
store  stalks  to  feed  from  lot,  etc. 

Put  two  inches  depth  of  concrete  in 
front  of  cows,  all  concrete  made  four  to 
one,  for  floors.  Gravel  must  be  clean 
and  sharp.  Do  not  drive  into  hay  loft 
but  have  doors  in  end  of  barn  and  hay 
track  run  about  two  or  three  feet.  Sup¬ 
port  by  2xS-inch  stufT.  Head  the  team 
in  lower  door  and  let  rope  down  at  other 
end  of  stable  to  pulley  hitched  to  hook 
auchored  iii  concrete  floor. 

There  should  be  a  four-foot  door  on 
each  side  of  barn  near  middle  and  a  walk 
across  the  barn  opposite  them,  with  two 
ir)x.3G  silos  at  one  of  them,  the  other  to 
bring  in  stalks,  etc.  I  recommend  plank 
frame  previously  described  iii  R.  N.-Y. 

New  York.  w.  w.  steele. 

I  send  a  floor  plan  of  barn  basement  to 
contain  40  cows,  asked  for  on  page  1481. 
The  diagram  is  as  near  self-exidanatoiy 
as  I  could  make  it.  The  dimensions  are 
better  proportioned  than  40x00  to  make 
a  handy  stable  in  the  least  amount  of 
space  and  at  the  same  time  have  plenty  of 
room.  They  could  be  cut  down  some, 
however,  if  necessary.  T.  s.  P. 

New  York. 


AILING  ANIMALS 


Grease  Heel 

I  have  a  horse  which  has  the  grease 
heel  in  his  front  legs.  What  can  I  do 
for  it  to  effect  a  cure  and  is  it  cur¬ 
able?  1'.  A.  J. 

New  York. 

The  disease  is  obstinate  and  often 
practically  incurable.  I.et  the  hor.se  live 
outdoors  so  far  as  possible  and  cat  no 
grain.  In  Summer  he  should  subsist  on 
grass  aud  iu  Winter  on  hay.  straw,  corn 
stover  and  roots.  Twice  daily  bathe  the 
affected  parts  wnth  a  weak  solution  of 
concentrated  lye.  Make  the  solution 
stronger  gradually  if  it  does  not  prove 
quickly  effective.  To  make  the  solution 
dissolve  a  can  of  lye  in  one-half  gallon  of 
water  and  use  two  ounces  of  that  iu  a 
small  bucketful  of  soft  water  for  the 
bathiug  of  the  leg.  A.  S.  A.  . 


Knuckling 

Have  a  colt  five  mouths  old  which 
has  a  tendency  to  be  “up’’  on  his  ankles 
— the  right  more  than  left.  I  think  this 
is  due  to  injury.  Has  been  noticeable 
about  10  days.  Is  it  likely  to  be  per¬ 
manent?  lie  does  not  limp.  What 
treatment  would  you  prescribe?  Have 
been  feeding  mixed  hay,  mostly  clover 
and  a  pint  of  oats  and  quart  of  bran, 
three  times  a  day,  as  he  is  very  large. 
Is  that  too  much?  F.  ii. 

New  York. 

Keep  the  colt  off  board  floors  and 
make  him  live  outdoors  just  as  much 
as  the  weather  will  allow.  Feed  one-sixth 


conditions.  Otherwise  colic  will  be  less 
likely  to  occur  if  you  make  no  sudden 
changes  of  food,  feed  always  at  the  same 
time  unless  the  horse  is  hot  and  tired. 
Give  the  drinking  water  before  feeding, 
prevent  bolting  of  feed  by  feeding  from 
a  very  large  feed  box.  Keep  the  bowels 
active,  do  not  give  ground  feed,  have 
teeth  iu  good  order  and  make  the  horse 
work  or  take  active  outdoor  exercise 
every  day.  A.  s.  A. 


Worms 

1.  A  friend  tells  me  there  is  nothing 
better  to  rid  hor.ses  of  worms  than  salt, 
sulphur  aud  wood  ashes.  What  is  your 
opinion?  A.  F.  G. 

New  .Jersey. 

1.  Add  an  equal  part  of  dried  sulphate 
of  iron  (copperas)  to  the  salt  and  sul¬ 
phur  and  put  a  tablespoonful  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  in  the  feed  night  and  morning  for 
a  week,  then  skip  10  days  and  repeat. 
This  will  he  far  more  effective  than  the 
combination  with  wood  a.shes.  Omit 
iron  for  a  mare  in  foal  and  increase  salt 
and  sulphur.  a.  s.  a. 


Periodic  Ophthalmia 

Some  time  ago  I  wrote  you  in  regard 
to  a  three-year-old  colt  I  own  ;  Lis  eye.s 
were  bad.  A  doctor  came  and  found  he 
had  wolf  teeth.  He  pulled  them  and  .said 
Ills  eyes  would  get  all  right,  but  they  do 
not ;  first  one  one  and  then  the  other  will 
be  bad.  What  can  you  suggest  that 
would  cure  his  eyes?  c.  E.  G. 

Periodic  ophthalmia  (moon  bliudoess)^  is 
pre.sent  and  it  is  incurable  aud  will  end 
in  blindness  of  one  or  both  eyes  from  cat¬ 
aract.  Wolf  teeth  never  ca,.se  weakness 
or  disease  of  the  eyes,  common  erron¬ 
eous  belief  to  the  contrary,  aud  need  not 
be  extracted.  This  has  oRen  been  stated 
in  these  columns.  Blindness  may  be  re¬ 
tarded  somewhat  by  bathing  the  eyes  with 
a  saturated  solution  of  boric  acid  night 
and  morning  and  every  other  day  putting 
a  few  drops  of  a  15  per  cent,  solution  of 
argerol  between  the  eyelids.  A.  s.  A. 


Indigestion 

We  have  a  filly  coming  four  in  the 
Spring.  The  man  we  bought  her  from 
worked  her  very  hard.  AVhen  we  got  her 
she  had  an  attack  of  kidney  trouble.  She 
does  not  have  any  more  attacks  of  it.  but 
she  does  not  do  well.  Her  skin  seems 
tight ;  she  has  not  shed  much.  We  feed 
her  a  few  ground  oats,  two  quarts  to  a 
mess  three  times  daily.  We  do  not  work 
her  very  hard,  only  on  the  road  two  or 
three  times  a  week.  What  can  I  feed  her 
to  better  her  condition?  N.  G. 

New  York. 

Have  a  veterinarian  attend  to  the 
teeth.  A  milk  tooth  crown  may  have 
lodged  or  sharp  point  be  making  perfect 
mastication  impossible.  Then  work  or 
actively  exercise  the  colt  every  day  and 
feed  whole  oats,  wheat  bran,  ear  corn  aud 
mixed  clover  hay.  Carrots  would  prove 
beneficial  by  acting  upon  the  bowels  and 
skin.  A.  s.  A. 


New  Teachek  :  “Who  can  tell  me  a 
thing  of  importance  that  did  not  exist  a 
hundred  years  ago?”  Little  Boy:  “i\Ie.” 
(Credit  J-oul. 
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BUTTER. 

Briers  are  one  to  two  cents  lower  on  Brae- 
tieall.v  all  jrrades  of  new  made.  Storage  is 
slightly  lower.  Cit.y  made  and  itacking  stock 
decidedly  dull.  E.xport  Inisiness  at  a  standstill 
owing  to  siiortage  of  steamer  space. 

Creamery,  fancy  lb .  40  @ 

Gooil  to  Choice  . . . 

l.ower  Grades . 

Dairy,  best . 

(Umihhuu  10  OiOOu. 

City  made  . . 

Bao.king  Stock .  f  t 

Process  .  ^0  ® 

KIgin,  111.,  butter  market  39  cents. 

CHEESE. 

Unsiness  is  sliglitly  improved,  tlic  price  range 
running  about  the  same  as  for  tlie  past  two 
weeks.  There  is  some  export  inquiry,  but  the 
ditiieuities  of  sliipment  make  the  outlook 
doubtful. 

Whole  .Milk.  f:*ney .  24  « 

Good  to  choice .  4 

Eower  graile.s . 2u 

Daisies,  best . 

Voting  Americas .  24  ® 

gklnis.  best .  20  <io 

Fair  to  good .  13  (.ii 

EGGS. 

The  I'rice  range  between  gathered  and'  hen¬ 
nery  eggs  is  narrowing,  as  receipts  of  the  latter 
are’  increasing.  Large  sizes  still  bring  the  top 
Iirice,  but  not  .so  many  can  be  sold  at  this  figure 
as  a  week  or  two  ago.  The  bettor  grades  of 
storage  still  in  siieeulators  hands  are  held 
slightly  higher,  as  the  supply  Is  considered  very 
nuKlerate.  The  I’acitic  coast  is  shipping  some 
stock  here,  and  competing  rather  strongly  with 
Eastern  new-laid.  The  Winter  California 


24  v; 
23  W 


-o 

L’j 

21 

13 


ciiiiKitt*  is  better  for  -vvliite  egg  production 

than 

our  territory  north  of  Philadelphia. 

Wliite.  clioice  to  fancy,  large  . 

54 

@ 

55 

Medium  to  good . 

47 

@ 

52 

Mixed  colors,  best . 

52 

@ 

63 

Coniiiion  to  good . 

38 

@ 

48 

Storage  . 

31 

@ 

36 

Gathered,  best . . 

51 

52 

iledium  to  (.'ood  . 

40 

® 

45 

Lower  grades . 

28 

@ 

o5 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . 

19 

@ 

20 

Ducks,  lb . 

19 

@ 

20 

Fowls  . 

1S)4@ 

T.>« 

K"Osiers 

14 

@ 

15 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  best  lb . 

31 

@ 

32 

Common  to  good  . 

22 

@ 

28 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb . 

30 

@ 

32 

Broilers,  common  to  good  . 

28 

@ 

30 

Roasters  . 

29 

@ 

30 

Fowls . 

18 

@ 

23 

Ducks . 

21 

@ 

22 

<s> 


G  00 
125 


Squabs,  doz . 1  25 

Guineas,  pair  .  1  00 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  8  00 

Bulls .  5  00 

Cows  .  4  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb .  11  00 

Culls .  6  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 5  00 

Lambs  . 13  50 

Dogs .  9  50 

BlIANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 11  00 

Pea . 10  00 

Medium . 10  00 

W'hitu  Kidney . 11  25 

RedJildney .  .  ....1100 

Lima.  Calitornia .  7  90 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  market  is  in  good  condition  on  all  sound 
barreled  apple.s  of  good  varieties.  Western  box 
apples  are  still  dull,  some  being  frosted.  Bears 
are  running  poor,  except  an  occasional  lot  of 
well-ripened'  Kieffer,  which  bring  .?3.1j0  per  bar¬ 
rel  or  upwards.  Cranberry  business  very  dull 
and  prices  low  except  on  fanciest  fruit.  The 
custom  of  confining  cranberry  eating  so  closely 
to  the  holidays  cuts  out  considerable  business  in 
this  desirable  fruit.  Cranberries  at  $<!  or  $7 
per  barrel  make  sauce  material  that  should  have 
an  open  season  of  three  months  in  eating  hou.se 
and  family  trade  instead  of  only  one  as  at 
present. 


@10  50 
@  7  00 
@  5  50 
@1(1  00 
@  9  00 
@8  00 
@14  25 
(8)10  75 


@11  75 
@11  00 
@10  75 
@12  00 
@11  75 
@  8  10 


Apjiles.  Spv,  bbl . 

@ 

5 

50 

Winesap . 

5 

00 

York  Imiierial . 

.  2  00 

4 

50 

Twenty-ounce . 

. 3  00 

5 

00 

Uubburdston . 

® 

3 

50 

King  . 

& 

5 

00 

Mcliitosh . 

@ 

0 

50 

Baldwin  . 

. 2  25 

® 

5 

60 

Greening  . 

® 

5 

75 

Ben  Davis . 

@ 

3 

25 

Western,  box  . . 

& 

2 

25 

Bears — Kieffer.  bbl . 

. 2  00 

4 

00 

Strawberries,  qt . 

.  20 

@ 

50 

Cranberries,  bbl . . . 

@ 

8 

00 

VEGETABLES. 

Botatoes  have  again  advanced  slightly,  sound 
•  took  selling  10  4o  1.5  eents  jier  bushel  higher. 
■J'he  common  retail  price  of  (10  cents  per  ix'ek 
restricts  consumption  decidedly.  A  great  many 
potatoes  affected  with  the  hard  black  rot  get 
into  the  consumers'  hands,  so  that  it  is  nothing 
(tnusual  to  lose  a  pound'  or  more  in  a  peck  of 
what  are  considered  first-class  stock.  This  dis- 
'•ase  is  not  ordinarily  noticed  unless  the  skin  is 
broken,  and  may  run  two-thirds  through  the  po¬ 
tato.  Taking  this  and  the  normal  wastag<>  in 
I  eeling.  potatoes  us  they  a|)pear  on  the  table 
lOSt  the  average  Kew  York  family  between  five 
and  six  cents  jier  pound.  Cabbbage  is  extremely 
high,  some  Danish  bringing  three  cents  per 
pound  or  more  in  ton  lots,  and  new  up  to  $4 
per  barrel.  Onions  remain  high.  Lettuce,  green 
beans  and  peas  averaging  poor.  The  few  fancy 
tomatoes  arriving  are  selling  high. 

Potatoes— Maine,  1651b.  bag . 

State.  165  lb  bag  . 


.Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bn. 
Brussel  Sprouts,  qt . 


Garlic,  lb.. 
Beets,  bbl. 


Cauliflower,  bbl 
Cabbage,  ton  .... 


Lettuce,  half-bbi. 


Turnips,  bbl. 


Okra,  bu.. 
Kale,  bbl. 


Cucumbers  and  radishes 


. .  5  25 

@  5  50 

..  5  00 

5  35 

@  (i  00 

@  7  50 

..3  00 

@  5  50 

..  90 

@  1  50 

8 

@  15 

.  1 25 

®  3  (10 

@  8 

.  3  00 

@  4  00 

.  2  00 

@  2  50 

..  1  00 

®  8  00 

@90  00 

@  4  00 

.  75 

@  2  00 

..2  25 

@2  50 

..4  00 

®  5  00 

®  4  75 

.  2  00 

@  3  25 

@  4  50 

@3  00 

®  4  00 

@  8  00 

@  3  00 

@  5  00 

@  1  10 

®  7  00 

2  00 

®  3  50 

.ES. 

ig  well.  A 

little  rhubarb  arriving  and  in  good  demand. 
Lettuce  scarce.  Mushrooms  selling  slowly. 

Tomatoes,  lb .  to  @  ,30 

Mushrooms,  lb .  20  @  45 

Cucumbers,  doz  .  i  OO  @  1  50 

Radishes,  100  bunches .  2  50  @  4  00 

WOOL. 

The  year  ended  witli  a  quiet  market  in  both 
siieculative  and  mill  trade.  Recent  prices  at 
Boston  wen*:  New  York  and  Mlcliigan  tin- 
washed  Delaine,  42;  half  blood,  43:  three-eighths 
blood,  48.  Ohio  and  Bennsylvania  lialf  lilood 
combing.  42  to  43:  three-eighths  blood,  45  to  47. 
New  England  quarter  blood,  45  to  40;  three- 
eighths  blood,  40  to  47. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Ilay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  19  00  @20  00 

No.  2 . 17  50  @18  00 

No.  3  . 15  00  @16  50 

Clover  mixed . 12  oO  @18  00 

Straw,  Rye . 12  00  @13  00 

GRAIN. 

Heavy  export  buying  and  the  apparent  im¬ 
probability  of  a  nearby  peace  liavo  given  wheat 
a  15-cent  advance,  and  corn  and  oats  five  cents. 
Large  sales  for  March  and  April  delivery  at 
Gulf  and  Eastern  ports  are  reported'.  May  and 
July  wheat  at  Cliicago  are  now  selling  at  35 
and  50  eents  per  Imshel,  respectively,  above  last 
year.  European  buyers  are  taking  heavy  freight 
tonnage  for  wheat  from  India  and  Australia, 
where  tlie  crop  is  said  to  bo  good. 

'■'’he.at.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  2  14  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  1  05  @  1  08 

Flour,  carlots.  at  N.Y.  bbl . 10  75  @10  80 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  busti .  *65  @  66 

Rye.  free  from  onion .  1  54  @  1  66 

FEED. 

City  Bran  .  30  00  ®  31  00 

Middlings  .  31  00  33  50 

Red  Dog .  45  (10  47  CO 

Corn  Meal  .  41  oo  42  00 

RETAIL  BRICES  .'.T  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  liighest  or  lowest  figures 
noted  her,  but  represent  produce  of  good  quality 
and  the  buying  opportunities  of  at  least  half  of 
New  York’s  population. 

Eggs— Fancy,  white,  large,  doz .  (13 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  50 

Ordinary  grades .  35 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb .  45 

Tub.  choice .  41 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb .  34 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb .  34 

Fricassee,  lb .  22 

Fowls  .  25 

Turkeys,  .  33 

Leg  of  lamb .  25 

Lamb  chops .  25 

Roasting  beef .  25 

Pork  chops .  24 

IjOin  of  pork  .  22 

Lettuce,  head .  8 

Cabbage,  head  .  25 

Botatoes,  peck  .  60 


If  the  Cow  had  her  saj 
it  would  be  “a 
HARDER  SILO” 

Better'  Bbod 
Sweeter  Silage 

Every  Dairy  Farmer 
Needs  This 

FREE  BOOK 

It  tells  all 
about  Silos 
and  Silage 

WRITE  FOR 
IT  TO-DAY 

„  ^liAPDER ‘MfG.CO. 

Box  /  /  Cohleshii,  NY. 


TRIKEWAU- 


@  (55 

@  53 


@  3(> 

@  25 


The  three  walls  of  Crainc  patented  siloa 
insux'e  Htrentfth  and  permanency. 
Alley  make  siloa  frost  proof,  water 
Tignt,  and  air  tight,  because  of  a  superior 
method  of  construction. 

No  iron  hooiis  to  tighten  or  get  loose, 
uraine  silos  provide  insurance  against  wind 
and  vveathor— because  of  three  distinct  walls 
~^ach  rendering  a  scientific,  specific  ser¬ 
vice.  Before  you  buy  investigate  tliis 

SCOTL^MBER 

product.  Got  a  copy  of  our  catalog  and  our 
absolute  guarantee.  Learn  why  Craine  silos 
are  a  success  for  over  16  years.  Get  early 
winter  discount  and  agency  proposition. 

Send  postal  uoiv. 

Scott  Lumber  Co. 

Box  115,  NORWICH,  N.Y. 

Established  1853 


THE  INDIANA  SILO 

Fifty  thousand  are  now  in 
use  on  the  finest  farms  in 
America. 

If  you  are  goin^  to  huy  a  silo 
— this  satisfactory  service  ren¬ 
dered  everywhere — should  be 
of  special  interest  to  you. 

'  The  cost  of  all  materials  is 
advancing  like  the  price  of 
wheat  and  corn. 

Why  not  save  money  by 
contracting  for  your  silo 
now.  It  undoubtedly  will  cost  you  more 
next  spring  or  summer. 

Let  us  send  you  our  proposition — to  con¬ 
tract  now  for  your  silo  and  deliver  it  later. 

We  still  Lave  openings  for  a  limit¬ 
ed  number  of  farmer  aj^ents. 

INDIANA  SILO  CO. 

518  Union  Building,  ANDERSON,  INDIANA 
518  Exchange  Bldg.,  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

518  Indiana  Building  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

518  Live  Stock  Exch.  Bldg..  FT.  WORTH,  TEXAS 


(Quernsey  5il( 


Rbcfe  face  o*  smooth  vitrified  hollow  tile. 
Interlocking  clamps.  Steel  re-in(oTced. 

Storm  proof.  Absolutely  guaranteed. 
No  frozen  ensilage.  Write  now  tor 
free  book.  Agents  wanted  for 
silos  and  building  tile. 

GUERNSEY  CLAY  CO. 

909  Fletcher  Trust  Bldff. 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 


Payable  diviilcnds  on  industrial  and  railroad 
stocks  for  Jannary  will  amount  to  .'i!330,.500.(K)0. 
The  total  indnstrinl  dividend's  for  the  year  were 
$575,005,245,  and  railroad  and  trolle.v  imyinents, 
$370,375,710.  Charters  of  new  corporations 
amounted  to  $3,528,832,200. 

CHICAGO  WHOLESALE  MARKETS. 


Ensilage  can’t  spoil  in  an  Economy  Silo? 4 
Perfect  fitting  doors  make  the  silo  perfectly 
air-tight.  That  means  fresh,  sweet  ensilage 
all  the  time.  Quick,  easy  adjustment. 
Strong  steel  hoops  form  easy  ladder.  Built 
of  White  or  Yellow  Pine,  Oregon  Fir  or 
Cypress.  You  can’t  buy  a  belter  silo. 
Anchoring  system  with  every  silo.  Our 
motto  is  (juality.  Factories  at  Frederick, 
Md.,  and  Roanoke,  Va.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bept.  J ,  Frederick,  Md. 


ECONOMY  SILOSi 


■  (A 

^  fi' 


Butter,  creamery  . 

Eggs,  gathered  . 

Storage  . 

Live  fowls  . 

Chickens  . 

Turkeys  . 

Steers  .  8 

Feeders  .  5 

Calves  .  9 

Sheep  .  (i 

Lambs  . 11 

Hogs  .  <) 

Onions,  100  lbs .  3, 

Potatoes,  bu .  1, 

Cabliage,  ton  . 05, 

Apples,  bbl .  3, 

Hothouse  tomatoes,  lb . 

Radishes,  doz.  bunches  . 

CTicuinbers,  doz . 

Musliroonis,  lb . 
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35fri)  40 
30®)  35 

15(S)  18 

KKfj)  181 

20c®  22 

,(»0®)11.80 
,25(®  8.40 
,00(^13.00 
,50®!  9.35 
,25®  13.00 
,40®a0.35 
.50®  4.50 
50®  1.75 
00(H)70.()0 
00®  0.00 
10®)  20 
GO®  75 
50(®  1.35 
25®  50 


■UNADILIA  SILO^ 

On  theiBftsTof  Farms 

Unadilla  users  are  its  greatest  andorsers.  And  no 
greater  testimonial  of  its  superiority  is  needed  than 
its  long  list  of  prominent  users.  After  most  careful 
and  rigorous  tests,  the  Unadilla  won  out  for  practi¬ 
cal,  durable  construction  from  best  ma 
terials;  for  simplicity  and  convenience. 

Every  Borden  farm 
has  a  Unadilla.  N.Y. 

State  and  U.  S.  Govt, 
use  them  too. 

Write  for  cata¬ 
log.  early  or¬ 
der  discounts 
<t  agency  offer. 

Address  Box  C 


:T 


Save  Agents  Profits 

DIRIGO  and  STANDARD  Silos  have 
always  been  famous  for  their  uniform  high 
quality  and  exclusive  features.  The  strongest 
and  tightest  construction.  Safe  steel  ladder 
Sure  anchorage.  Money  back  guarantee 
Send  for  free  catalog,  prices  and  the  most 
liberal  offer  we  ever  made  for  early  orders. 

STEVENS  TANK  &  TOWER  CO. 

AUBURN.  MAINE 


IF  you  want  books  on  farming  of 
any  kind  write  us  and  we 
will  quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


Read  This  Before  You  Buy  a  Tractor 


IF  you  could  be  sure  you  were  getting  the 
right  tractor — a  good  reliable,  economical 
machine — wouldn’t  you  buy  one  for  this 
Spring’s  work? 

You  have  hesitated  to  choose  from  .the 
many  offered  because  you  could  not  be  sure 
that  the  tractor  you  bought  would  be  the  best 
one  for  you.  That  is  the  policy  of  a  good 
business  man. 

The  two  claims 
made  f'^r  most  tractors 
are  these — That  the 
tractor  will  do  your 
work  and  that  it  runs 
on  kerosene.  These 
two  features  are  vital. 

They  should  be 
guaranteed,  not 
merely  claimed. 

They  are  guaran¬ 
teed  in  Mogul  tractors. 


M  ogul  tractors 
are  guaranteed  to  do  good  serviceable  work 
and  to  operate  successfully  on  kerosene. 
The  order  blanks  contain  a  warranty  to  that 
effect  giving  you  the  written  guarantee  of  a 
responsible  Company. 


Mogul  8-16 

Kerosene  Tractor 

$725  Cash  f.  o.  b.  Chicago 
Does  all  the 


get? 


What  better  assurance  than  this  can  you 


Buy  a  Mogul  tractor — a  tractor  built  to 


operate  on  kerosene;  that  does  operate 
successfully  on  kerosene;  that  the  Company 
guarantees  to  work  on  kerosene;  making  that 
guarantee  in  the  printed  warranty  that  you 
keep  when  you  order. 

Mogul  8-16  is  without  doubt  the  most 
popular  and  successful  kerosene  tractor  on  the 
market  to-day,  and  no  wonder.  It  has  a  simple, 

one-cylinder,  slow 
speed,  kerosene  burn¬ 
ing  engine  with  crank 
case  completely  en¬ 
closed  to  keep  out 
dirt.  Hopper  cooled. 
Starts  and  runs  on 
magneto.  Mechani¬ 
cal  oiler  takes  care  of 
all  engine  bearings. 
No  gears  to  shift. 
Chain  drive.  Travels 
at  correct  plowing 
speed  for  section 
where  sold.  Turns 
in  a  1 0-foot  radius, 
heavy  field  work  that  horses 
are  used  for,  and  any  belt  work  up  to  16  H.  P. 

Because  Mogul  8- 1 6  is  so  popular,  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  make  quick  delivery.  Now 
that  the  kerosene  burning  feature  is  guaranteed, 
sales  will  be  still  larger.  Don’t  wait.  Start  now 
to  investigate.  Your  order  will  have  to  be 
placed  soon  to  insure  delivery  in  time  for  the 
first  good  plowing  days  of  Spring. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Chicago  USA 
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More  About  Manure  Than  1 
k  You  Ever  Knew  Before 

^  Here  is  a  mightily  interesting  booklet  called 

a  treatise  by  an  ex- 


‘Helping  Mother  Nature 
pert,  on  the  proper  care  and  use  of  r  table  manure.  \ 

It  shows — clear  as  day— why  common  methods  of 
storing,  handling  and  distributing  manure  are 
L  wasteful,  and  why  a  fine,  even  distribution  by 
^  the  modern  New  Idea  Spreader  saves  scores  of 
A  dollars  in  fertility  every  year.  One  million  farm- 
ers  are  going  to  make  more  money  because  of 
reading  this  book.  Will  you  be  one?  The 


^  Registered  ^  g 

Manure  Spreader  is  the  original  wide  spreader.  So  named  because 
wide  spreading  was  a  new  idea  at  that  time.  Spreads  across  3  corn 
rows — 7  full  feet.  Pulverizes  manure  thoroughly.  Can’t  clog.  Feed 
easily  regulated  by  hand  lever,  3,  6,  9,  12,  15,  18  loads  per  acre. 
Low  down,  light  draft,  strongly  built  and  guaranteed  for  one  year. 
Seventeen  years  of  positive  success  behind  the  New  Idea. 

The  Original  Wide  Spreader  i 

k  Get  your  free  copy  of  “Helping  Mother  Nature”  from  our  nearest  m 

R  office.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  New  Idea  Spreader,  m 

\  NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  CO.  # 

“Spreader  Specialittt"  U 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  COLDWATER,  OHIO  m 

Branches  :  Harrisburg,  Penna.  Columbus,  O.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  K 

Jackson,  Mich.  Chicago,  Ill.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  KB 
Omaha,  Nebr,  ELansaa  City,  Mo,  Guelph,  Out.  Canada, 


FENCE 


HORSE-HIGH,  BULL- 
STRONG,  PIG-TIGHT. 

Made  of  Open  Hearth  ■wire 
heavily  galvanized — a  strong 
durable,  long-lasting,  rust-re¬ 
sisting  fence.  Sold  direct  to  the 
Farmer  at  wire  mill  prices. 
Here's  a  few  of  our  big  values ; 
26-inch  Hog  Fence  -  1  a  rod 
47-inch  Farm  Fence  -  233^e  a  rod 
48-inch  Poultry  Pence  -ZBHc  a  rod 
Special  Prices  on  Calv.  Barbed  Wire 
and  Metal  Fence  Posts.  Our  Catalog  shows  100 
styles  and  heights  of  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence 
at  money-saving  prices.  Write  to-day.  It’s  free. 

KITSELWiAN  BROS.  Box  2o0  Muncie,  lnd.| 


. . - _ Kl 

Don’t  throw  it  over  the  fence, 
for  the  stock  to  lose  one-fifth 
of  it.  Everyone  knows  that 

A  Letz  Grinder  Saves  20% 

Grinds  all  grain  and  forage  crops— cob  corn  with  or 
without  husk,  alfalfa,  clover,  millet  seed,  even  oat 
hulls— fine  as  dust  in  one  grinding.  One  set  ot  Lets 
self-sharpenmjf,  self-alij^ning,  silent  running  plates 
^inds  3000  to  3000  busliels.  Outwear  3  to  6  sets,  ordi¬ 
nary  plates.  Saving  in  plates  soon  pays  for  grinder. 
Ten  days  free  trial.  Feeding  Book  free. 

LETZ  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
110  East  Street  CROWN  POINT,  INDIANA 


Thfi  HERCULES-I 

^  All  Rteel  Triple  Power  Stump  [ 
IPuller  pulls  an  acre  of  stumps  a  day 
—increases  the  value  of  your 
land  100%.  Makes  room  for 
‘i  money  crops.  Guaranteed 
I  for  3  years  against  break¬ 
age  from  any  cause.  Send 
name  for  fine  free 
book,  30  days  free 
trial  offer  and 
special  low-price  | 
proposition. 
HKRCl'hKS  IIFG.  CO. 

980  25th  Street 
Centerville,  la.,  U.  S.  A. 


GARDEN  AND  FARM  BOOKS 


Vegetable  Gardening,  Watts  . $1.75 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.50 

Garden  Farming,  Corbett  . 2.00 

Manures  and  Fertilizers,  Wheeler. . .  1.60 

Farm  Manures,  Thorne  .  1*50 

Farm  Management,  Warren .  1.75 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King  .  1.50 


For  sale  by  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


E-B 


Model  L— X2-20  Horss  Power 


A  four-cylinder,  2-speed,  light-weight  tractor  o£ 
great  power,  suitable  for  any  size  farm.  Will 
pull  the  implements  you  cow  have  on  your 
farm— gang  plows,  harrows,  mowers,  binders,  manure 
spreaders,  road  drags  or  graders.  Will  also  operate  your 
ensilage  cutter,  feed  grinder,  circular  saw,  etc.  Does 
more  work  than  horses- costs  less  and  is  so  sunpla 
anyone  can  run  it. 


Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.  (Inc.) 

911  S.  Iron  StrMt.  Rockford,  Illinois 


Please  send  free  literature  on  articles  checked: 

_ ^Tractors _ Plows _ Harrows; _ Cultivators _ ^Listors 

_ Drills _ Planters _ Mowers _ Hay  Tools _ Threshers 

_ Manure  Spreaders _ Gas  Engines _ ^Wagons - Buggies 

_ Auto  Trailers _ Clover  Hollers _ Com  ShellerS 

__  Steam  Traction  EnginesL...,-Road  Rollers _ Saw  Mills. 


Name 


Address 


For  Large  or  Small  Growers,  I  or  2  rows 

Opens  furrow,  drops  seed  any  distance  or  depth 
required,  puts  on  fertilizer  (if  wanted),  covers  up, 
marks  next  row.  Accurate,  automatic  and  de¬ 
pendable.  Operated  by  one  man.  Furrow  Is  opened 
directly  under  axle  and  seed  is  dropped  in  plain 
sight  of  operator.  Made  ot  steel  and  malleable 
Iron,  assuring  long  life  and  few  repairs.  In  stock 
near  you. 

it  does 
not 
injure 
eeed 

EUREKA 
M0WE& 

CO. 

Box  840, 

Utioa,  N.Y. 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds,  wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 
Catalof;  illustrated  In  colors  freo. 

Wheel  Co.g  48ElinSI..  Quincy,  Ills 


WELL  WELL 


Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  7. 


Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 


Diminished  Milk  Flow 

My  fonr-year-old  .Terse.v.  due  March  14, 
is  giving  two  quarts  very  rich  milk  a  day- 

1  am  feeding  her  six  lbs.  a  day  of  fol¬ 

lowing  mixture:  1(X)  lbs.  bran.  100  lbs. 
ground  oats.  50  lbs.  gluten,  30  lbs.  oil 
meal,  and  add  one  lb.  of  beet  pulp,  soaked 
in  water,  to  each  feed.  She  is  in  good 
flesh.  Neighbors  say  if  I  stop  milking 
her  now  she  will  go  dry  next  year  four 
months  instead  of  three.  Hotv  shall  I 
feed  her?  Roughage  is  cut  Corn  fodder  in 
the  morning,  the  hay  will  be  mixed  clover. 
Shall  I  keep  milking  or  not?  One  year 
ago  to-day  she  was  giving  seven  quarts  a 
day.  W.  K.  S. 

Vermont. 

There  are  two  classes  of  cotvs  as  re¬ 
gards  their  milking  capacities,  persistent 
and  non-persistent  milkers.  Both  classes 
of  cows  fool  their  owners  unless  records 
are  kept-  The  persistent  milker  is  the 
cow  that  possibly  never  milks  very 
heavily,  but  keeps  her  production  up  until 
nearly  time  for  her  to  freshen.  This  cow 
gives  more  milk  in  a  year  than  her  owner 
thinks.  The  non-persistent  milker  milks 
heavily  for  the  first  few  months  and  then 
goes  dry  three  to  five  months  before  calv¬ 
ing.  This  cow  gives  less  in  a  year  than 
her  owner  thinks.  She  makes  a  big  im¬ 
pression  with  him  during  the  first  few 
weeks  of  her  lactation  because  of  the 
overflowing  pails  of  milk.  This_  persist¬ 
ency  and  non-persistency  of  milking  seem 
to  be  characteristic  of  the  individual ; 
born  in  her  so  to  speak. 

You  state  your  cow,  after  having 
milked  for  same  length  of  time  last  year, 
was  producing  7  quarts  of  milk  a  day  in 
place  of  2  quarts  this  year,  I  should  not, 
therefore,  class  her  as  a  regular  non-per¬ 
sistent  milker.  The  fact  that  she  is  drying 
off  so  early  is  probably  due  to  some  cause 
or  causes.  The  make-up  of  the  grain  ration 
you  are  feeding  is  excellent,  but  I  think 
yon  are  feeding  more  than  is  neco.ssai’y.  I 
note  you  say  cow  is  in  good  flesh.  Hhe 
would  probably  do  just  as  well  on  .3  or  4 
lbs.  of  grain  a  day  from  now  on.  _  Of 
cour.se,  keep  her  in  good  trim  for  calving, 
but  not  too  fat.  If  she  continues  to  give 

2  quarts  a  day  I  should  milk  her  twice  a 

day  a  little  while  longer,  and  then  once  a 
day  until  the  amount  is  so  small  as  to  not 
make  it  worth  while.  You  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  your  cow  will  go  dry,  or 
practically  so,  for  such  a  long  time  next 
year.  n.  F-  J. 


Feeding  for  Better  Milk 

Will  you  balance  me  a  ration  from  the 
enclosed  list  of  feeds?  I  have  mixed  hay 
and  silage.  The  silage  is  of  immature 
corn.  The  cows  average  about  17  lbs.  of 
3.00  per  cent.  milk.  I  am  milking  19 
cows;  a  poor  milk  flow  and  a  mighty 
poor  test.  Oct.  10  the  cows  tested  4.01 ; 
Oct.  24  the  same  cows  tested  ,3.00.  I  did 
not  like  the  test  and  had  a  sample  tested 
by  same  tester  at  Borden’s  plant,  and  it 
tested  3.00.  I  am  going  to  have  milk 
tested  by  an  expert  as  soon  as  we  get 
enough  members  to  get  the  milk  tested. 
Not  many  here  are  satisfied  with  their 
test-  If  we  find  a  difference  in  the  tost 
we  are  going  to  take  action  that  will  re¬ 
lieve  ns  at  once.  e.  k. 

New  York. 

Feed  30  lbs.  silage  and  12  lbs._  hay  per 
head  per  day  and  a  pound  of  grain  to  314 
His.  of  milk  from  the  following  mixture : 
2  parts  gluten  feed,  2  parts  dried  distil¬ 
lers’  gi-ains,  1  part  dried  brewers’  grains, 
1  part  oil  meal,  %  part  bran  and  1  per 
cent.  salt. 

You  certainly  have  a  right  to  be  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  your  test.  There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  Avhy  your  herd  milk,  if  sample  is 
jiroperly  taken,  should  test  one_  whole  per 
cent,  higher  one  week  than  it  did  the 
week  previous.  The  chances  are  the 
trouble  is  in  the  sampling.  The  Bab¬ 
cock  test,  without  an  accurate  sample  of 
the  milk  to  be  tested,  is  worthless.  This 
is  a  fact  too  little  realized.  The  sampling 
is  really  the  most  important  part  of  the 
test-  H.  F.  J. 


Rations  for  Cows  and  Horses 

1.  I  have  an  llOO-lh.  grade  Holstein 
cow  giving  now  about  12  quarts.  She 
freshened  last  February  and  gave  for  a 
long  time  about  22  quarts  daily.  Will 
you  give  me  a  feeding  ration?  I  have 
to  buy  all  my  feed  except  corn.  I  have 
five  acres  of  cornstalks.  In  Summer  cow 
is  tied  out.  I  have  a  .Tersey  heifer  two 
years  old  next  March,  due  to  freshen 
next  April.  Will  you  give  me  a  feeding 
ration  for  her?  2.  I  have  a  horse,  must 
be  past  20  years  of  age,  with  sprung 
knees.  Is  there  a  treatment  fo'r  them? 
He  does  not  limp,  but  stumbles  very 
much  and  falls  down  often,  but  gets  up 
readily.  Can  we  fed  him  corn  on  the 
cob  and  cornstalks,  or  should  we  buy 
other  feed?  He  is  driven  about  four 
miles  daily.  A.  K.  S. 

New  T’ork. 

1.  With  present  prices  of  grain,  the 
best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  buy  some 
Alfalfa  hay  for  your  cows  to  feed  along 
with  your  cornstalks.  Feed  the  cows 
what  hay  and  cornstalks  they  will  clean 
up,  feeding  about  twice  as  much  hay  as 
cornstalks.  You  can  then  make  up  a 
grain  mixture  of  three  parts  hay,  one 


part  gluten  feed,  two  parts  middlings  and 
two  i>arts  corn  meal,  and  feed  this  grain 
at  rate  of  a  pound  to  four  pounds  of 
milk  produced  daily  to  your  Holstein 
COW’S  and  at  rate  of  a  pound  to  three  tu 
31/4  pounds  produced  daily  to  your  J(>r- 
sey  cow. 

2.  At  age  you  mention  there  would  he 
no  help  for  a  horse  with  sprung  kiu'cs. 
If  his  teeth  are  good  corn  on  the  cob 
and  cornstalks  will  winter  your  horse  in 
a  satisfactory  manner.  I  should  feed 
him  a  little  Alfalfa  hay  too,  when  I  got 
it  for  my  cows.  n.  F.  j. 


Ration  With  Wet  Brewers’  Grains 

How  can  I  make  the  best  balanced  feerl 
out  of  the  following  stuff :  Fresh  brew¬ 
ery  grains  as  the  main  material,  and  oil 
meal  $40,  and  gluten  feed.  $.38  per  ton. 
So  far  I  mixed  200  lbs.  midtllings  to  100 
lbs.  bran  and  100  lbs.  linseed  meal. 
Which  mixture  would  be  best  and  cheaii- 
est?  Hay  is  mostly  clover  and  some¬ 
times  Alfalfa.  P.  P. 

New  .Tersey. 

You  do  not  state  price  of  wet  brewers’ 
grains  or  distance  they  must  be  hauled. 
As  a  rule  it  does  not  pay  to  use  this  feed, 
which  runs  75  per  cent,  water,  unless  one 
can  get  them  cheap,  and  does  not  have  to 
haul  them  far.  At  any  rate  they  could 
not  be  fed  alone  with  gluten  and  oil  meal 
and  have  the  ration  balance.  Not  only 
would  the  ration  contain  too  much  pro¬ 
tein,  but  it  would  lack  in  bulk  and  va¬ 
riety.  I  should  feed  what  hay  the  cows 
will  clean  up.  Make  up  a  grain  ration  of 
2  parts  middlings,  1  part  bran,  i/4  part 
gluten  feed  and  %  part  oil  meal.  If  you 
desire  to  use  some  wet  brewers’  grains, 
feed  about  15  to  20  lbs.  per  head  per  day 
and  make  grain  ration  2  jiarts  middlings. 
1  part  bran  and  1  part  hominy  or  com 
meal.  Your  high  protein  hay  will  supply 
a  large  part  of  the  protein  necessary. 
Feed  grain  at  rate  of  1  lb.  to  3^/4  to  4  lbs. 
milk  produced  daily.  ir.  F.  .T. 


Fattening  Steers 

T  have  just  received  a  carload  of  steers 
(20)  which  I  would  like  to  fatten  up 
this  Winter ;  I  intend  to  try  to  put  on 
300  or  400  lbs,  in  the  next  150  days,  per 
head  :  they  now  weigh  850  lbs.  (average). 
Can  you  balance  a  ration  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing?  Cut  corn  fodder,  wheat  straw, 
and  inferior  clover  hay,  for  roughage,  and 
dried  beet  pulp,  bran,  cornmeal  and 
gluten  for  feed.  I  am  at  present  feeding  10 
pounds  roughage,  three  pounds  pulp,  and 
seven  pounds  feed ;  the  feed  mixture  is 
100  lbs.  brail.  100  lbs.  meal  and  25  lbs. 
gluten  ;  the  beet  pulp  I  mix  with  water 
thrc'e  times  its  original  weight.  A.  J.  it.  E. 

I'euiisylvaiiia. 

Corn  silage  would  make  it  possible  for 
you  to  more  cheaply  fatten  your  steers. 
Beet  pulp  as  you  are  feeding  it  makes  an 
admirable  but  expensive  substitute.  You 
are  feeding  about  the  right  amount  of 
roughage.  In  making  up  grain  mixture 
the  only  change  I  would  suggest  would  b" 
to  add  25  lbs.  more  gluten,  making  .50  lbs. 
in  all.  Feed  about  10  lbs.  grain  mixture 
per  head  per  day  instead  of  seven. 

ii.  F.  J. 


Ration  for  Heifer  Coming  Fresh 

What  is  best  to  feed  a  heifer  which  is 
due  to  have  first  calf  within  a  month? 
She  has  been  running  in  pasture  all  Sum¬ 
mer.  About  two  mouths  ago  she  knocked 
off  part  of  one  horn  ;  since  that  .she  has 
been  failing  in  flesh.  She  also  is  hide¬ 
bound,  which  makes  me  think  she  is  out 
of  condition.  I  have  commenced  to  fet’d 
her  equal  parts  linseed  oil  meal,  cob  meal 
(corn  and  cob  ground)  and  ground  oats. 

Ohio.  G.  E.  c. 

The  ration  you  have  started  to  feed 
your  heifer  is  an  admirable  one.  You 
might  add  1  part  gluten  feed  to  it  and 
then  add  %  part  more  of  ground  oats. 
Feed  heifer  enough  to  keep  her  in  plump 
condition,  but  not  too  fat.  The  grain 
ration  is  a  laxative  one  and  should 
loosen  up  her  hide  perceptibly  in  a  short 
time.  ir.  f.  j. 


Ration  Without  Silage 

We  have  five  cows  on  our  farm  in 
Greene  County,  N.  Y.  We  have  for  avail¬ 
able  feed  hay  which  we  grow  on  our  ow« 
place  and  bought  mixtures  such  as  bran, 
cow  feed  and  middlings.  We  do  not  raise 
any  green  product,  nor  have  we  any  silos. 
In  a  recent  issue  you  suggested  that  cat¬ 
tle  owners  feed  balanced  rations  for  the 
Winter.  Could  you  suggest  a  proper 
ration  for  us?  I.  I.  K. 

New  Y'ork. 

You  do  not  state  whether  hay  is 
clover.  Alfalfa,  Timothy  or  a  mixture  of 
clover  and  Timothy.  Presumably  the 
latter  is  what  you  have.  Assuming  thi.s 
to  be  the  case  the  only  grain  feed  you 
mention  as  being  available  that  could  be 
used  is  brail.  This  is  because  your  hay  is 
relatively  low  in  protein  and  to  balance  if 
high  protein  grain  feeds  must  be  used- 
Make  up  grain  ration  of  1  part  oil  meal. 
I  part  cottonseed  meal,  3  parts  bran,  2 
parts  gluten  feed  and  1  per  cent.  salt. 
Feed  grain  at  rate  of  a  pound  to  3  to  3^4 
lbs.  milk  produced  daily.  ii.  f.  j. 
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Milk  and  Live  Stock  Notes 


A  Bank  Calf  Sale 

V>'.  F.  Matthews,  Commissioner  of  the 
Illinois  State  Food  Dei>artmeut,  gives  an 
aeeonnt  of  what  is  called  “the  first  hank 
calf  club  sale”  ever  held  in  the  United 
States.  This  was  held  at  Brighton,  Ill., 
December  S.  The  cashier  of  the  First 
National  Bank  purchased  in  Wisconsin, 
last  IMareh  S4  head  of  heifi'rs.  They 
ranged  in  age  from  six  to  10  months. 
These  heifers  were  shipped  to  Brighton 
and  sold  to  the  school  children  near  that 
town  at  actual  cost.  The  bank  took  notes 
from  the  children  at  0%  interest.  The 
average  price  paid  was  $43  per  head 
delivered.  It  was  agreed  that  in  less 
than  one  year  these  heifers  would  be 
brought  back  to  Brighton  and  sold  at 
public  auction.  The  difference  betwec'n 
the  purchase  ju-ice  and  the  interest  and 
what  the  heifers  brought  was  to  be  given 
to  the  child  as  profit.  On  December  8 
the  84  heifers  were  sold  for  cash.  They 
brought  an  average  of  8!>2  per  head.  The 
notes  from  tlie  children  were  taken  up 
and  there  was  a  balance  of  $4,137.  The 
children  for  the  most  jiart  deposited  this 
money  in  the  bank  in  their  own  name. 

A  general  holiday  and  festival  was 
made  out  of  this  event.  One  heifer 
drop)H'd  a  calf  after  Inn'  arrival  and 
when  she  was  sold  she  brought  $145. 
The  girl  who  owned  her  was  Buth  Death- 
erage.  She  made  a  pound  of  butter  from 
this  heifer’s  cream  and  this  was  sold  at 
.-luction  for  $5.  This  calf  experience  in¬ 
terested  the  children  greatly  and  most 
of  them  intend  to  buy  another  heifer 
and  raise  it  as  they  did  this  year.  They 
will  not,  however,  sell  these  heifers  but 
will  keej)  them  for  their  own  use. 

Mr.  Matthews,  who  organized  this  sale 
thinks  that  events  of  this  sort  will  do 
more  to  interest  the  farm  children  than 
all  the  pamphlets  and  literature  that  can 
be  poured  out.  It  is  ever  the  practical 
business"  of  the  actual  handling  of  the 
dollar  which  starts  enduring  interest  in 
farm  practice.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  the 
children,  a  good  thing  for  the  town  and 
incidentally  a  good  thing  for  the  bank. 
Out  in  Illinois  they  have  adojited  a  sort 
of  slogan,  “Let  us  all  laill  together  for  a 
bigger  and  better  Illinois.’’ 


The  milk  strike  in  New  York  has  also 
helped  this  section.  Philadelphia  is  5c 
per  qt.  net  at  local  creameries.  Grains 
are  about  the  same  as  quoted  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Corn  was  a  good 
crop  in  this  section.  Many  did  well  on 
potatoes;  last  season  some  sold  for  33c 
and  many  did  not  brimk  even.  This  sea¬ 
son  they  sold  around  $1  at  digging  time, 
now  worth  $1.75.  Kggs  worth  48c  to 
53c ;  capons  38c ;  pullets  30c  to  32c ; 
cockerels  28c.  The.se  prices  are  net  by 
local  buyers  for  dry-picked  fowls  in 
prime  condition.  q.  G.  L. 

An  unusual  amount  of  Fall  plowing 
accomplished  on  account  of  the  fine 
weather.  Potatoes  $1.50;  hay  $14  to 
$10,  delivered  ;  straw  $8  to  $0.  Dre.ssed 
hogs  15c;  calves  10%c,  live  weight; 
oats  C5e ;  buckwheat  $1.05;  rye  $1;  no 
wheat  offered ;  corn  a  light  crop.  On 
account  of  the  fact  that  early  frosts  pre¬ 
vent  ripening  of  corn  many  farmers  are 
imtting  ui)  silos.  Ghickens,  dressed,  25c; 
turkeys,  live,  30c ;  eggs  50c  and  scarce 
at  the  price.  Not  a  large  amount  of  live 
stock  going  into  Winter  quarters.  Farm 
help  is  too  scarce  to  operate  properly  the 
farms  and  while  people  in  towns  and 
cities  cry  about  the  “high  cost”  of  farm 
products  the  reason  lies  in  the  fact  that 
none  of  them  is  willing  to  do  farm  work, 
and  until  the  migration  of  the  farm  boys 
to  the  mills  and  factories  is  iirevented 
higher  prices  may  be  expected. 

Fbensburg,  Pa.  I..  E.  K. 

This  is  a  dairy  section  ;  milk  sells  at 
league  prices.  Cows,  good  grades,  $75 ; 
registered  cattle  from  $100  up ;  grade 
.yearlings  coming  fresh  around  $40;  reg¬ 
istered  yearlings  $100,  coming  fresh  in 
8i)ring ;  registered  <-alve.s  ,$50  up.  Ayr¬ 
shire  cattle  are  taking  the  place  of  the 
Ilolsteins  as  they  are  easier  kept  and 
hardier.  Farmers  here  are  starting  to 
raise  more  beans,  yellow  eyes  predom¬ 
inate  ;  they  .sell  for  $7.25  per  bushel.  No 
apples  taken  care  of  in  this  section ; 
prices  for  apples  here  50c  to  $1  per 
bu.  L.  J.  w. 

Cuba,  N.  Y. 

They  are  paying  $1.60  per  bu.  for 
wheat  and  $2.60  per  cwt.  for  buckwheat 
at  our  local  mill.  Dressed  hog.s  11c ; 
beef  cattle  on  foot  6c ;  very  few  dairy 
cows  kept  here.  Potatoes  $1.60  per  bu. 


No  market  for  apples ;  hundreds  of 
bushels  went  to  waste  here  last  Fall  for 
the  want  of  a  market.  No  market  for 
garden  crops.  Bituminous  coal  at  coun¬ 
try  banks  here  5c  per  bushel.  o.  p.  r. 

Clarion  Co.,  I’a. 

Wheat  $1.75  per  bu. ;  old  corn  $1  to 
$1.10;  new  corn  OOc.  l\)tatoes  $1.65 
per  bu.;  milk  .5c  a  qt. ;  butter  35  to  40c. 
Apples  $1  to  $1.50  per  bu.  Sweet  pota¬ 
toes  are  over  $1  a  bu.  Eggs  40  to  50c; 
celery  K'c  a  bunch.  j.  r. 

Leacock,  Pa. 

Not  many  cattle  and  hogs  no  feed  on 
account  of  high  price  of  corn.  The  local 
elevators  are  paying  82c  per  bu.  for 
corn ;  46c  for  oats.  Corn  about  half 
crop.  Hay  a  good  crop,  selling  at  $12 
per  ton.  Clover  h.ay  .$12;  wheat  straw 
$6;  oat  straw  ,$5.  Fat  hogs  Oi^c  lb. 
Cattle  614c  to  8c.  Sheep  5  to  6e  lb. 
Butter  ,30  to  .3.5c  lb. ;  eggs  40c.  Far¬ 
mers  are  p.aying  for  wheat  bran  $32  in 
ton  lots;  middlings  .$.36;  f'ottonseecl  meal 
,$44 ;  oil  meal  $4.5.50.  Not  much  wheat 
and  rye  sown  last  Fall  on  account  of 
dry  weather.  c.  s. 

Vermilion  Co.,  Ill. 

_  Last  Summer's  drought  reduced  the 
yield  of  nearly  all  farm  crojis,  but  the 
high  prices  have  made  up  for  the  re¬ 
duction  in  quantity.  Corn  8,5c;  oats 
4.5c.  Hay  $10.  Cattle  and  hogs  fol¬ 
low  the  Chicago  market,  about  three- 
quarters  to  one  cent  below  quotations 
there.  Not  much  wheat  raised ;  not 
many  potatoes.  Becently  dealers  have 
been  selling  potatoes  shipped  liere  from 
Washington,  retail  $1.85  per  hu. ;  .50c 
per  pk.  Dealers  pay  .38  and  40e  per 
dozen  for  eggs;  15c  for  chickens. 
Shorts  $1.75  jier  cwt.;  oil  meal  $2.50. 
Fancy  ajiples,  also  from  Washington, 
sell  for  ,50  and  OOc  pc'r  iieck.  I„and  sells 
for  from  .$100  to  .$200  [)er  acre.  The 
principle  evidence  of  prosperity  is  the 
number  of  autos  in  use'  by  the  f.armers 
which  sometimes  on  Saturdays  liter.ally 
blockade  the  streets  of  our  county  seat 
town.  .T.  E.  s. 

Lucas  Co.,  Iowa. 

Our  count.v,  IMercer,  is  situated  in  the 
Western  part  of  Pennsylvania.  We  can 
grow  good  crops  of  anything  that  will 
stand  this  climate,  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
rye,  buckwheat,  and  potatoes,  clover 
hay.  Timothy  and  Alfalfa  being  grown 
with  success  on  some  of  our  farms.  Ap¬ 
ples,  pears  and  small  fruits  do  well  in 
all  parts  of  the  county.  We  produce  as 
fine  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  'hogs  as 
one  would  find  anywlnu'e.  Dairying  is 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
some  parts.  We  have  unlimited  mines 
of  coal  and  some  oil  and  gas  territory. 
Throughout  the  Western  valley  tlu'  iron 
manufactories  are  equalled  only  by  thos'' 
in  Pittsburgh  and  Youngstown.  We 
boast  of  an  acre  of  corn  producing  07 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  under  the  care  of 
a  14-year-old  girl.  This  year  one  of  our 
boys  jiroduceil  340  bushels  of  potatoes 
on  an  acre,  and  it  wasn’t  ,a  good  potato 
year  either.  Best  of  all,  we  claim  tlm 
honor  of  producing  the  best  .iunior  stock 
judge  in  the  United  States  as  shown  by 
his  recent  winning  at  the  dairy  contest 
in  IMa.ssachu.setts.  From  a  inair  depot 
20  to  .30  farmers  shii>  milk  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  New  Ca.stle.  Unlike  dairy¬ 
men  in  other  sections  they  .sell  by  the 
gallon,  and  get  now  20c  per  gallon  re¬ 
gardless  of  test.  I  judge  that  the  aver¬ 
age  test  would  be  about  four  per  cent. 
Hay  $10;  straw  $7  and  $8;  wheat  $1.60 
per  bu. ;  oats  OOc;  corn,  none  being  sold; 
buckwhe.at  .$2..35  per  cwt.  Horses,  <iuiet 
at  jiresent.  Cattle,  fat.  8  and  Oc  per  lb; 
feeders  7c;  hog.s,  dressed,  12c  per  lb.; 
veal  calves  10  to  12c,  live;  hens  14c, 
live ;  turkeqs,  thanksgiving  25  to  30c, 
live;  Christmas  20  to  22c,  live.  Butter, 
country  roll.  40c;  eggs,  fre.sh,  4.5c.  Dairy 
cows  $75  to  .$100.  Potatoes,  all  sold  to 
shippers^  at  $1.50  and  $1.60  per  bu. 
.\l)pies  .50c  to  $1  per  bu.,  according  to 
qualit.v.  Our  apples  are  jioor  quality  as 
our  orchards  are  old,  untrimnu'd  and 
very  few  farmers  spray.  Thousands  of 
bushels  went  to  waste  this  year.  Very 
little  truck  gardening  in  this  immediate 
.section.  Thnuighout  the  valh'y  it  is  car¬ 
ried  on  to  considerable  extent.  lleets., 
carrots  and  parsnips  .3c  per  lb. ;  cabbage 
4c;  and  onions  about  .$2..50  per  100 
pounds.  ^lany  carloads  of  onions  were 
sold  in  Northern  Mercer  and  Southern 
Crawford  counties  at  $1.25  per  bu..  and 
deajers  immediately  put  the  price  to 
.$2.50  iier  bu.  .t.  w.  R. 

Mercer  Co.,  Pa. 

This  is  principally  a  dairy  section 
with  some  potatoes,  apples,  hay  and  a 
little  oats  and  buckwheat.  Milk  at  ship¬ 
ping  station  $2.30  per  cwt.  for  four  per 
cent,  butterfat.  Butter  .30i/4c  chee.se 
23yic;  grade  and  native  cows  .$50  to 
$75 ;  potatoes  .$1..50  bu. ;  apples  7.5c  per 
cwt.  at  car.  Oats  7.5c  bu. ;  buckwheat 
$1  per  bu.  w.  N.  s. 

Millerton,  Pa. 

Veal  c.alves  13c ;  pork,  dressed,  150- 
200  lbs.,  14c;  over  200  13y2c;  milk,  100 
lbs.,  $2.20;  butterfat  42c  to  44c;  apples 
70c  to  8.5c;  wheat  .$1..3.5 ;  oats  5.5c; 
corn  $1.05 ;  on  the  cob  80c  for  72  lbs. ; 
bran  $1.60;  middlings  scarce,  $1.90; 
gluten  $1.60.  No  garden  i)roduce  for 
sale  in  this  vicinity.  g.  H.  E. 

Mertztown.  Pa. 


Easy  to  Tum-Why?  j 

Because  the  ’Women-folks  can  turn  as 
slow  as  they  please,  and  still  get  all 
the  cream! — true  of  no  other  separator. 

Most  separators  have  to  be  turned  55  to  60 
turns  a  minute  or  they  lose  cream.  But  if 
you  want,  you  can  turn  a  Sharpies  at  only 
38  or  40  revolutions  per  minute  and  still  get  a 
perfect  skim — for  the  wonderful  Suction-feed  drinks 
up  the  milk  only  as  fast  as  it  can  perfectly  sepa¬ 
rate  it.  Again,  the  bowl  hangs  from  a  single 
frictionless  ball-bearing  running  in  a  constant  bath 
of  oil.  That,  too,  means  easy  turning.  The  bowl 
has  no  heavy  discs  in  it — ^little  power  is  required 
to  set  it  spinning. 

SHARPIES 

A  SUCTION-FEED  ^ 

^REAM  separator 

— is  the  only  separator  that  will  skim 
clean  at  widely-varying  speeds 
— is  the  only  separator  that  delivers 
cream  of  unchanging  thickness — all 
speeds 

— is  the  only  separator  that  you  can 
turn  faster  and  finish  skimming 
quicker 

— is  the  only  separator  that  has  just 
one  piece  in  the  bowl — ■ 
no  discs,  easy  to  clean 
— is  the  only  separator 
with  knee-low  supply 
tank  and  a  once-a- 
month  oiling  system 

Made  and  strongly  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  largest  and 
oldest  separator  factory  in 
America.  Repair  cost  is 
practically  nothing — so  rug¬ 
gedly  built  that  many  a 
Sharpies  has  not  cost  one  dollar 
for  repairs  in  fifteen  years.  Over 
a  million  users — in  every  dairying 
country  of  the  world.  Send  for 
catalog  to  Dept.  12. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Clicster,  ...  pa. 

Also  ShciTplcs  l^ilhcTs  and  Gasoline  Engines 

Branches :  Chicago  San  Francisco  Portland  Toronto 


GRIMM’S 


MAPLE  SYRUP 
EVAPORATORS 


Ask  for  catalogue  “ J}  ’  and 
state  number  of  trees  you  tap. 


Make  tlio  superior  MARI.K  syrup  anri  SUGAR— QUICKER,  EASIER 
and  WITH  LESS  COST  thim  is  possible  by  nnv  other  S  V  .STEM.  There  is 
money  in  your  MAIT.E  TREES— GET  READY  NOW-Indientions  are 
that  there  will  bo  a  RIG  SEASON.  Prices  for  I'U RE  .MAPLE  PRODUCTS  are 
HIGHER — THE  DEMANIi  INCRK.VS1  N'G.  Wo  are  prepared  to  make  PROMl’T 
SHIPMENT  of  the  REST  APPAR.VIUS  on  tlio  MARKET.  Also  the  GRIMM 
COVERS,  TANKS,  etc.,  are  INDISPENSARLE  to  the 

.MAKERS.  ORDER  NOW.  G.  H.  GRIMM  ESTATE 


RUTLAND,  VT. 


Here  Are  My 

Latest  Prices 


STATIONARY 
H-P,  $26.7S 

2  H-P,  33.9S 

3  H-P,  61.60 
2  H-P,  74.95 
7  H-P,  101.EO 
«  H-P,  t29.V5 

10  H-P,  144.50 


PORTABLE 
H-P,  e31.40 
2  H-P,  38.40 


H-P. 


60.50 

102.7.0 

127.75 

154.9S 

179.60 


Larger  sizes  at  equally  low  Prices. 

6AW.RIG  PORTABLES 
«  H-P,  $125.50  8  H-P,  $194.00 

6  H-P,  127.40  10  H-P,  209.90 

7  H-P,  155.25  12  H-P,  265.00 

(F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


T  ET  me  send  you  an  engine 

•LA  either  kerosene  or  gasoline  to  earn  its  own 
cost  while  you  use  it,  and  at  a  low  factory  price. 

90  Days*  Trial— 10  Year  Gmaramtee 

You  have  90  days  in  which  to  try  my  engine  at 

your  work.  I  hava  been  selling:  engdnea  longest  direct  on 
trial  to  the  user.  Every  engine  is  sent  on  trial.  Each  muat 
make  good  my  liberal  10  year  guarantee. 

Kerosene  Oil,  Disfillafe,  Gasoline 

With  my  Kerosene  engine,  you  get  more  power  from  8c 
Kerosene  than  your  neighbor  can  get  out  of  nis  engine  with 
20c  gasoline  —  and  OTTAWA  Engines  are  easy  to  start- 
easy  to  operate  —  no  batteries— no  cranking. 

Casli  or  Easy  Terms 

My  money  saving  plan  of  selling  makes  it  easy  for  you  to 
own  an  OTTAWA -y  the  prices  are  lower  — the  quality 
higher  as  explained  in  my  large  new  engine  book. 

Bio  EnirillC  Book  Y®?  should  have  a  copy  of  this 

-  -  jj  .  .r:  ^  book— the  most  up-to-date  on  engine 

W  Duilding — learn  why  my  prices  are  lower  on  better  built 
*  engines  —  how  little  it  costs  to  operate  and  the  secret  of 

my  lower  prices  when  all  pnccs  are  going  up— op.  A  post  card  willbring  it. 

GEO.  E,  LONG,  Pres.,  OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

•  Ottav 


69S  King  Street 


>ttawa,  Kansas. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ^‘square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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for  busy  men — on  in  a 
second — perfect  fitting, 
easy  adjusting. 


are  all  inadd  with  Patented  Tie- 
Protecting  Shield  and  Graduated 
Tie-Space.  15c  each.  $1.75  per  doz. 

Hall.Hartwell&Ckj..  Makers,  Troy.N.Y. 


Use  Vout  Auto 
for  Belt  Power 

Saw~Grintf-’Pump~Threslt' 


In  two  minutes  HELPING  HENRY  iacksupyour 
car  and  is  at  work—wciichs  only  136  lbs.— all-stcol— carried 
on  runninir  board— tfo  anywhero  on  farm  or  aell  power  to 
nelf^hbors— takes  placo  of  expensive  engine— costs  less  than 
suit  of  clothes. 

ituns  Uay  Press— EnsHafiro  Cutter— Pea  and  Clover  IluIIcr 
«■  Wee  and  Gristmill— Corn  Shellcr— Funning  Mill— Elevator 
—Puss  Saw- Milktjr— .Separator— t/idcT  Press— Washinj?  Ma¬ 
chine-Pump  Jack— Irriualimr  Pump— Sprayer  —  Concrete 
Mixer.  Doss  not  wear  tires- there  is  no  slipping  or  friction 
—just  like  running  on  smooth  roadbed. 


Trial  at  Our  Expense 


helping  henry  Is  sruaranteed  to  give  satisfaction.  Try 
Mm  30  days— Your  money  and  freight  charges  refunded  If 
not  in  .vary  wny  j  •  .  <io  j 

X'irop  a  postcard  to  factor;?  and  just  say:—  Send 

folders  and  prices.  My  car  is  a - Do  It  today. 

/lutopower-Co.,  1235  Lincoln  Way,  laporte.Ind. 


Just  write  mo  a  postcard 
.with  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  and  I’ll  send  you  my 
birr  new  1917  Buggry  Book. 

Just  out!  Shows  150  new¬ 
est  styles  of  genuine  Split  , 

Hickory  Buggies  all  at  mon-  S 
cy  saving  prices.  I  lore  than  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  those  famous  ri.gs  now  in  book  today 

use.  Every  one  guaranteed  for  two  years  and  shipped  on— 


30  DAYS  FOEE 


ROAD  I 
TEST  ■ 


This  year  I  am  putting  out  a 
world  beater  called  the 
Hickory  Special— the  fine 
gy  ever  built.  Yon  ouglit  t 
I  Send  for  Ereo  book  today, 

H.  C.  Ph.lpa,  Pres. 

I  The  Ohio  Carriage 
Mfg.  Co. 

station  290 
Columbus,  Ohio 


SPLIT  HICKORY. 


'  Two%ars 
GUARANTEE 


IT  TAKES  400,000  cars  to  carry 
American  Fertilizers  to  Farmers 
and  Planters  every  season.  Forty 
per  cent  of  this  is  useless  Filler  rj- 
quiring  160,000  cars!  Insist  on  hav¬ 
ing  less  Filler  and  all  high  grades 
with  Available  Nitrogen,  namely; 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

and  thus  cut  freight  bills. 

Crop  production  from  such  Fertilizers 
means  greater  outbound  tonnage  for  roads 
and  bigger  purchasing  power  for  Farmers. 
Railroads  and  everybody  would  benefit 
Larger  food  crops  thus  grown  would 
give  increased  prosperity  to  all.  It  is  up  to 
you,  Mr,  Farmer. 

Send  lor  “Cost  of  Available  Nitrogen** 

DR.  WM.  S.  MYERS 

Dirtdor,  Chilean  Nitrate  Propaganda 
26  Madison  Avenue  New  York 

No  i}RANCH  Offices 


When  you  write  advertisers  — . 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  g 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  St 
gtiarantee  editorial  page. 
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Crops  cind  Farm  Notes 


Butter  .34c  per  lb.;  eggs  40c;  chickens 
1.3c  per  lb.  Onions  .$1  per  bu. ;  pota¬ 
toes  .$1..30  per  bu.  of  (iO  lbs.  Dried  ap- 
Iiles  .30  i)cr  lb.  Lard  1.3c  per  lb.;  ham 
ISc  pi'r  lb. ;  shoulder  14c.  Bacon  12  to 
1.3c.  Wheat  $1..30  per  bu. ;  oats  45c; 
rye  .$1 ;  corn.  old.  90c ;  new  70c.  Our 
milk  is  all  shipped  to  Philadelphia  at 
.$2.10  per  cwt.  for  December.  There  is 
not  a  great  deal  of  milk  sold  here  as 
most  farmers  make  butter.  Bran  $1.60 
per  cwt.;  middlings  $1.70;  commercial 
dairy  feeds  from  $1.75  to  $2  per  cwt. ; 
gluten  $2.10  per  cwt. ;  cotton.sj>ed  meal 
$5,3  per  ton ;  linseed  meal  .$55.  Some 
grade  Ilolsteins  have  been  sold  for  $100 
but  most  of  our  milch  cows  are  sold  at 
from  $45  to  $"5.  Some  colts  are  raised 
iji  this  section,  selling  for  about  $100 
for  two  and  three-year-olds,  when  they 
La.o  size  and  action.  Fat  hogs  are 
selling  for  12c  for  2.30  lbs.  and  over; 
13c  for  smaller.  Fat  bulls  5%c  and  6c 
per  lb.,  live  weight ;  fat  steers  and  heif¬ 
ers  from  6%c  to  7c  per  lb.  There  are 
some  ajiples  grown  in  this  county  which 
sold  at  75c  to  $1  per  bu.,  as  to  quality 
aud  variety.  There  is  practically  no 
trucking  done  here  as  our  nearest  mar¬ 
ket.  Sunhury,  is  16  miles  distant,  and 
is  always  oversupplied  by  nearby  truck¬ 
ers.  Our  nearby  towns  supply  them¬ 
selves  in  their  own  gardens.  .i.  w.  P. 

Snyder  ('o.,  I’a. 

Cows  at  sales  bring  from  .$2,3  to  .$75 
for  grades.  jirici’S  vary  on  account  of  size, 
age  and  being  fresh  milch.  I’ork  l.?c ; 
good  cow  beef  9  to  10c chickens  22c; 
ducks  23c;  eggs,  fresh,  .35  to  60c;  huD 
ter.  fresh,  40c;  oats  GOc ;  potatoes  $l.io 
to  $2  per  bu. ;  apples  75c  to  $1  per  bu. ; 
cabbage  ,$50  per  ton ;  hay  $S  at  barn. 
Milk  41/2  to  SYaC  pov  qt.  delivered  to 
Erie;  it  costs  one-half  cent  to  .ship  to 
Erie,  leaving  4  to  5c  at  farm.  Milk  is 
the  main  product  here  which  all  goes 
to  Eric.  A  had  season,  wet  till  the  lir.st 
of  .Tuly  aud  dry  until  the  first  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  hardlv  any  rain  from  the  first  of 
.Tulv  till  October.  Oats  were  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  crop,  25  bu.  per  acre.  Hay 
was  good,  but  coarse;  wheat  poor;  po¬ 
tatoes  from  30  to  150  bu.  per  acre,  av¬ 
erage  about  60  bu.  Another  reason  for 
high  prices  is  that  the  young  men  are 
nearly  all  going  to  the  cities  to  work 
on  account  of  higher  wages;  probably 
one-fourth  of  the  farmers  have  gone  too. 
A  good  many  farms  are  not  farmed  at 
all.  maybe  cut  some  of  the  best  hay  and 
that  is'  all.  Our  county  population  has 
shrunk  anyway  one-fourth  in  the  last 
two  years,  and  probably  more  now. 
These  reasons,  poor  crops,  small  farm 
population  and  the  European  demand  on 
account  of  the  war  has  caused  prices  to 
rise  ill  proportion  to  wages  and  manu- 
hictured  stuff.  K-  r.  M. 

Erie  Co.,  Pa. 

Milch  cows  $70  to  $80;  hoof  cows  9 
to  10c  Ih. :  calves  10  to  14c:  ):ork  10  to 
15c.  Butter  .36  to  40c.  Apples  50  to 
75e  hu.  Cabbage  .$40  per  ton.  Oats  60c 
bu.  Buckwheat  $2  per  cwt.  Eggs  4ic. 
Fowls  14  to  15c  Ih.  Corn  .$2.05  per 
cwt.  s. 

Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 

Dairv  butter  38c;  milk  n%c  per  qt. ; 
good  dairy  cows  $80  to  ,$90;  live  poul¬ 
try  14c.  Apples  $2.50  per  hhl. ;  oats 
62e;  wheat  .$1.45;  buckwheat  $2.50  per 
cwt. :  rve  $1 ;  corn  $1 ;  wheat  bran  32c ; 
gluten  ',$41 ;  oil  meal  $48 :  cotton.seed 
meal  $49;  clover  hay  $10;  Timothy  $13. 

SVyoming  Co.,  I’a.  t'.  !'• 

Farmers  are  busy  getting  up  their 
wood  supply  for  the  year.  Cows  are 
mostly  dry  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
Winter  dairie.s.  .and  the  milk  is  taken  to 
the  milk  stations.  Creameries  are  near¬ 
ly  all  closed  for  the  AVi liter.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  farmers’  institutes  are  held 
through  Clinton  County  during  Decem¬ 
ber.  All  produce  remains  very  high. 
Hay  $17  per  ton;  beef  11  to  12c  per  lb.; 
corn  $2.50  per  cwt:  hides  22c  per  lb.; 
potatoes  $1.40  per  hu. ;  eggs  50c;  but¬ 
ter  40e  per  lb.  n.  T-  J- 

Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Eggs  .36c;  liens  15c:  butter  25c;  dried 
apples  4c ;  molasses  50c  per  gal. ;  white 
beans  $8  per  bu. ;  potatoes  $1.50  per  hu. ; 
wheat  .$1.7.3 ;  corn  $1.10 ;  flour  .$5  per 
cwt. ;  fat  hogs  on  foot  8  to  9c ;  lard  ISe ; 
cattle  5  to  8c;  milch  cows  $40  vo  $75. 
No  demand  for  horse  stock.  Corn  crop 
in  this  section  was  extra  good.  Wheat 
and  oats  sown  in  Fall  are  looking  well. 

Grainger  Co.,  Teuu.  w.  ir. 

Deacon  skins  $.3.25  each ;  beef  hides, 
per  11).,  24c ;  dressed  beef,  jicr  quarter, 
14c  per  lb.;  potatoes,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
butter,  lb..  40  to  42c;  milk  at  Sheffields, 
league  price;  hutterfat  at  Cold  Spring 
Creanierv.  per  lb..  60c;  buckwheat,  per 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  eggs  60c  apples,  per 
hhl.,  $1.50  to  .$2.  Many  farmers  com¬ 
plaining  concerning  high  cost  of  feeds 
for  dairy,  horses  and  hogs.  Owing  to 
high  cost  of  dairy  feeds  very  little  Win¬ 
ter  milk  is  being  produced.  E.  M. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Cows  from  ,$50  to  $100;  fat  cattle  not 
inanv  sold  hut  sell  at  about  6c  on  foot; 
fat  hogs  12  and  13c  per  lb. ;  chickens 
14  to  16c  per  lb.  Hay.  good,  $16  per 
ton ;  straw  $8  to  $10.  Potatoes  $1.50 ; 
apples  80c  to  $1  per  bu.  Beets  $1  per 
bu. ;  cabbage  .3c  per  lb.  Butter  38c  per 


lb. ;  eggs  40  to  45c  The  above  prices 
for  produce  direct  to  the  consumer. 

Indiana  Co.,  Pa.  .t.  w. 

I’igs  12c  per  lb. ;  calves,  alive,  11  to 
12c;  eggs,  nevvlaid,  .30c.  Milk  retails 
for  8c  per  qt.  Potatoes  $4  per  hhl. 
Cabbage  $1.75  per  hhl.  Farmers  are 
asking  from  $60  to  $100  for  dairy  cows. 
All  kinds  of  apples  $2 ;  chickens,  dressed, 
25c  per  lb.  C.  E. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Cattle,  live,  6  to  7c;  dressed  12c; 
hogs,  live  8  to  9c;  dressed  12  to  1.3c; 
hotter  35c  per  lb.;  milk  8c  per  qt. ;  eggs 
45c  per  doz. ;  poultry,  live,  13c ;  dressed 
16  to  18c.  Potatoes  $1.50  per  hu. ;  ap¬ 
ples  50  to  75c  per  bu. ;  cabbage  4c  per 
lb.  Wheat  $1.50  per  bu. ;  corn  $1.15 ; 
buckwheat  $2.50  per  cwt. ;  onions  $1.50 
per  bu. ;  beans  60c  per  bu. ;  wool,  un¬ 
washed.  35c  per  lb ;  washed  40c.  Hay 
$14  per  ton;  straw  .$9.50.  M.  P.  L. 

Armstrong  Co.,  Pa. 

l^ie  following  are  dealers’  prices : 
Beef  cattle  6i/^  to  7c;  calvc.s  or  veal 
10c;  hogs  11c;  milk  6  to  7c  qt.  Milch 
cows  ,$50  to  $100.  Butter  .35c:  eggs 
38c ;  apples  $3  to  $4  hhl. :  potatoes 
$1..30  bu. ;  poultry  15c  lb.  The  apples 
were  all  sold  in  the  orchards  at  $2  to 
.$2.25  jier  hhl.;  growers  furnished  _  bar¬ 
rels  and  packed.  .Tonathan,  Grimc.s, 
Stayman.  Delicious,  Black  T'wig.  were 
mainly  sold  at  $3  per  hhl.  The  potato 
crop  was  very  poor  in  this  county  aud 
also  in  the  nearby  counties.  J.  G.  P. 

Franklin  Co.,  Pa. 

Dairying  is  the  most  popular  work 
here.  Good  milch  cows  from  $75  to 
.$100;  veal  calves  9c;  dressed  hogs  13c. 
Milk  retails  12c  qt.,  wholesale  2.3c  gal. 
No  beef  cattle  raised.  No  corn  for  sale; 
almost  all  goes  in  silos.  Oats  6^^c : 
wheat  $1.45;  potatoes  poor  crop,  none 
for  sale.  Apples  also  a  failure.  Cab¬ 
bage  5c  lb.;  chickens  18c  lb.  live;  eggs 
,30c;  hay.  hales,  $18  delivered. 

Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa.  ii.  F.  w. 

Potatoes,  wholesale.  $1.7.3  hu. ;  retail 
$2  to  $2.40.  Beans  11c  lb.;  retail  16  to 
ITc.  Apiiles.  No.  1.  $2.25  hhl.;  retail 
.$2..30  to  $3;  culls  $1.2.3;  retail  .$1..30  to 
.$2.  Beets  8.3e ;  retail  $1  to  $1.20.  Car¬ 
rots  .^'5c;  retail  $1  to  $1.20.  Turnips 
8.3e:  retail  $1.2,3  to  $1.50;  Onions,  last 
Fall.  $1.25;  present  $2.50  to  ,$3.  Cab¬ 
bage  $40  ton.  .$2. ,30  to  $.3.50  hhl.  Cows 
$50  to  $75 ;  hogs,  drc.s.sed.  1.3c  lb. ;  retail 
16  to  2.3o.  Beef,  dreased,  10c  to  13c;  re¬ 
tail  10  to  35c.  Milk  5e  qt. ;  retail  ,8c. 
Cream  40c  qt. ;  retail  ,30e.  Butter, 
creamery.  40i4c  lb. ;  retail  48e.  Eggs, 
fresh.  50  to  5.3c;  retail  .3,3  to  60c.  Fowls, 
dro.ssed.  18  to  20c:  retail  25  to  28c. 
Ducks  28e ;  .sipiahs  .$.3  doz.  There  are 
few  ducks  and  siiuahs  raised  in  this 
section.  .T.  w.  P. 

E.s.sex  Co..  N.  Y. 

Winter  waited  till  the  farmers  wore 
ready  for  it  this  year;  farmers  have  done 
husking  corn.  Corn  was  a  poor  crop, 
hut  of  good  qiialit.v.  A  great  deal  of 
Fall  plowing  was  done.  Wheat  goes  into 
Winter  in  good  condition.  IMany  farmers 
butchered  earlier  this  year  than  usual  on 
account  of  high  jirici'S  of  corn.  Corn 
$1.18  per  cwt.;  wheat  ■$1-72  iier  hu. ; 
oats  sic  per  hu. ;  hogs  $9.25  per  ewt. 
Eggs  40c ;  cream  40c.  o.  K.  b. 

Napoleon,  O. 

Mixed  feed  $1.90  jier  cwt.;  corn  at 
.80c:  hay  at  $15;  wheat  $1.70;  fat  hogs 
1214c  dressed.  Butter  25c:  eggs  40c; 
wago.s  low ;  stock  of  all  kinds  high. 
Chicks  11c.  Potatoes  $2.25  retail ;  cab¬ 
bage  5c  per  11).;  apples  .$5  per  hhl..  No. 
2  stock.  I..  J.  K. 

Creal  Springs,  Ill. 

At  a  public  sale  Dec.  14  cows  sold  from 
$.39  to  .$55  for  a  registered  .Tersey  :  work 
horses  from  $75  to  $150.  Hay.  .$12  per 
ton  :  oats.  73c.  Average  prices  to  far¬ 
mers  ;  Milch  cows  from  $50  to  $85.  hard 
to  buy  except  from  dealers.  I  just  bought 
a  1. 1. 30-11).  six-year-old  mare  for  .$207.50. 
At  Lake  Wyold  Creamery  we  get  New 
York  League  i)rice.  a  long  haul.  We 
were  on  strike  all  of  November ;  we  have 
a  New  Y"ork  man  here  at  i)resent  organ¬ 
izing  for  the  League.  All  are  coming  in. 
We  started  a  vocational  school  here,  and 
we  get  our  milk  tested  there.  The  test¬ 
ing  was  what  started  the  strike.  Pota¬ 
toes.  $1.40  to  $1.60 ;  apples.  $1..30  to  .$2 
per  hhl.  Butter  at  stores.  35c  in  trade  ; 
eggs,  40c.  Chickens,  16c ;  jiork,  11  to 
12i/4c-  Veal  mostly  sold  as  hobs.  Less 
surplus  milk  if  fanners  would  keep  calf 
till  four  weeks  old.  We  pay  for  feed,  $2 
for  gluten  ;  $1.75  for  bran ;  $1.90  for 
middlings;  68c  for  oats.  $2.25  per  100  for 
corn,  the  same  for  rye;  ,$2.25  per  100  for 
buckwheat;  flour,  $11..30  per  hhl.  Far¬ 
mers  are  doing  fairly  well,  getting  more 
autos  each  year.  Not  so  much  farm  re¬ 
pair  done  as  should  he  ;  all  are  after  the 
dollar  and  then  the  auto.  With  our  vo¬ 
cational  school  we  think  we  can  raise  our 
hoys  to  lie  better  fanners.  E.  G.  s. 

Wyoming  Co..  Pa. 

Potatoes  $1.25  per  bu. ;  apples  80c  to 
$1 ;  parsnips  75c ;  onions  $1.50.  Beans, 
soup.  9i/4e  per  lb.:  Lima  7c  per  lb. 
Eggs  37c”:  sausage  15c  per  lb. ;  pudding 
13c.  Cabbage  $3  per  cwt. ;  turnips  8()c 
per  bu.  C.  E.  s. 

Lurgau,  Pa. 


January  13,  1917. 


A  Business  Propositio:!. 

In  all  progres:.-'  i  farming  communities 
modern  and  systematic  business  methods 
are  rapidly  supplanting  guess-work  and 
mere  tradition  in  the  handling  of  soils 
and  live  stock. 

Wherever  you  see  fertile  fields,  good 
buildings,  comfortable  homes,  silos  and 
improved  live  stock  you  know  you  are 
among  farmers  who  are  builders,  not 
wreckers. 

It  is  in  the  midst  of  surroundings  that 
indicate  the  presence  of  knowledge — 
which  is  power — in  the  handling  of  farm 
problems  that  you  will  invariably  find 
The  Breeder’s  Gazette. 

To  be  a  member  of  a  “Breeder’s  Gazette 
Club’’  in  any  community  is  to  establisli 
at  once  the  fact  that  you  are  studying 
your  business,  and  keeping  yourself — 
and  your  books — posted  right  up  to  date. 

If  you  do  not  belong  to  one,  why  not 
join  now? 

The  “dues”  are  but  $1  a  year  or  $2  for 
three  years.  If  there  is  no  agent  in  your 
territory,  send  your  name  with  the  remit¬ 
tance  to  THE  GAZETTE  office  direct, 
and  ask  for  information  about  forming 
clubs. 

No  charge  for  sample  copy  or  for  catalog 
of  our  book  publications.  Address 

THE  BREEDER’S  GAZETTE, 
Room  1122,  542  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


Indoor  Closet 

More  Comfortable, 
Healthful,  Convenient 

Eliminates  the  out-door 
privy,  open  vault  and  cess¬ 
pool,  which  are  breeding 
places  for  (jorms.  Have  a 
warm,  sanitary,  odorless 
toilet  right  in  your  house. 
Ho  going  out  in  cold  weather. 

A  boon  to  invalids.  Endorsed 
_  by  State  Boards  of  Health. 

AB^LUTELY  ODORLESS 

Put  It  Anywliere  In  The  House 
The  germs  are  killed  by  a  chemical  process  in 
water  in  the  container,  which  you  empty  once  a 
mouth.  Absolutely  no  odor.  Ho  more  trouble 
to  empty  than  ashes.  Closet  absolutely  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  full  description  and  price. 

ROWE  SANITARY  MFQ  CO.  I96B  ROWE  BLOO.,  DETROIT, 

Ask  about  the  Ro-San  Washstand — Hot  and  Cold  MICH. 
Running  Water  Without  Plumbing ” 


Free  Catalog  jp  colors  explains 

*  ^  how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
pear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  Elm  St.iQuiney.lll. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide,  Calf.  Dog,  Deer 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  lur  on. 
We  tan  and  llniah  them  right ;  inaUe 
them  into  coats  (for  men  aud  women), 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  ordered,  y 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  moi-e.  Our 
Illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  in 
formation  which  every  stork  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  re<iuest. 

It  tells  how  to  take  off  and  care  for 
hides;  how  and  when  wo  pay  the  freight 
both  ways  ;  about  our  safe  dyeing  pro¬ 
cess  which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  esiiecially  on  horso 
hides  and  call  skins  ;  about  the  fur 
goods  and  game  trojihies  we  sell,  taxi¬ 
dermy,  etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
5^1  Lyell  Ave,,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 
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Connecticut  Contest 

Following  is  the  record  at 
Conn.,  for  week  ending  January 
total  to  date : 

Barred  Bocks. 


Storrs, 

and 


II. 

Dr.  N. 

Frank 

Frank 


Merritt  M.  Clark,  (’onn . 

.Michigan  P.  Farm,  Mich .  19 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . .  4 

.lules  F.  Francais,  L.  I . 

Hampton  Institute,  Va . 

Fairfields  Poultry  Farms,  N.  H - 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farms,  Ontario.. 

Hodman  Schaff,  N.  H.  . . 

Hock  Hose  Farm,  N.  Y . 

White  Bocks. 

Ilolliston  Hill  P.  Farm.  Mass . 

Ilcnjamin  F.  I.ow,  N.  H . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

BuiT  Bocks. 

Ko.shaw  Farms,  Conn . 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn . 

White  Wyar.dottes. 

A.  L.  Mulloy,  Conn . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

A.  D.  Vreeland.  N.  .1 . 

(;rnnt  Buler  &  Son.  Pa . 

.toseph  Moreau,  R.  I . 

Ohed  G.  Kniglit,  H.  I . 

Hrayman  Farm,  II . 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario  . 

Yine  Hill  Farm.  Mass . 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Stevens.  X.  Y . 

Kverctt  E.  Wheeler,  Mass . 

.1.  E.  Watson.  Conn . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Harry  Kendall,  N.  Y . 

.lay  H.  Ernisse,  X.  Y . 

Xybrook  Farm,  L.  I . 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

P.  Cloyes  &  II.  R.  Sullivan,  Conti 

W.  Sanborn,  Mass . 

Bhode  Island  Beds. 

E.  Turner,  Mass . 

E  Turner.  Mass . 

Colonial  Farm,  X.  11 . 

A.  B.  Brundage,  Conn . 

Ilillvlew  P.  Farm,  \  t.  (R.  C.) . 

Homer  P.  Deming,  Conn . 

diaries  O.  Polhemus,  X.  Y . 

Penuot  I’oultry  F'arm,  Conn . 

SpringdtUe  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Eaurel  Hill  Farm,  R.  I . 

George  W.  Harris,  Conn . 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Conn . 

A.  W.  Rutnery,  N.  H . 

F.  .M.  I’l'asley,  Conn . 

Allan’s  Hardtobeat  Reds,  H.  1 . 

Glenview  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Fatherland  Farm,  Mass . 

Jacob  E,  Jansen,  Coim . 

Hoyal  Farms,  Conn . 

Conyers  Farm.  Conn . 

I’lnecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Wliite  Orpingtons. 

Obed  G.  Knight.  R.  I . 

Ilarrj’  I’axton,  X.  Y . 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  I’a . 

Jay  H.  Ernisse.  X.  Y . 

BroatT  Brook  Farm,  X.  Y' . 

J.  O.  LeFevre,  X.  Y . 

Hollwood  Poultry  Farm,  Coun . 

Win.  L.  Gilbert  Home,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

P,  G.  Platt,  Pa . 

Koshaw  Farms,  Conn . 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Conn . 

Chas.  Ilelgl,  Ohio  . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Will  Barron,  England  . 

J.  Collinson,  England  . 

Abel  I.athain,  Euglr.nd  . 

Bushkill  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

A.  P.  Robinson,  X.  Y . 

Eglantine  Farm,  Md . 

Frank  H.  Hancock,  Vt . 

Margareta  1*.  F'arm,  Ohio  . 

Merrythought  I'arm,  Comi . 

E.  Ballard,  I’a . 

AV.  E.  Atkinson.  Conn . 

Hilltop  I’oultry  Y’ards,  Conn . 

N.  W.  llendryx.  Conn . 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard.  Conn . 

George  I’hillips,  Conn  . 

Hampton  Institute,  Va . 

Toth  Bros.,  Conn . 

AVIiite  Leghorn  Cluli,  Ill . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  I’a . 

Geo.  A.  Stannard.  Kansas  . 

Jas.  F.  Harrington,  X.  J . 

II.  W.  Collingwood*,  X.  J . 

Windsweep  F'arm,  Conn . 

Wlndsweep  F'arm,  Conn . 

AV.  J.  ('ocking,  X.  J . 

M.  J.  Quaekenbush,  X.  J . 

Dr.  E.  P.  Holmes.  Maine  . 

Hillview  I'arm,  Mo . 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn . 

Hillside  Farm,  Conn . 

Silver  Campines. 

Eugene  A’an  Why,  Conn . 

Uncowa  Campine  Yards,  Coun . 

'-totals  . i73, 


Week  Total 


73 

.  19 

61 

109 

251 

.  17 

108 

.  26 

218 

.  26 

72 

15 

136 

8 

73 

.  17 

181 

i 

31 

241 

59 

.  2.i 

205 

.  36 

262 

102 

■26 

136 

1 

157 

.  33 

112 

18 

213 

147 

is 

152 

59 

]'’4 

11 

133 

3 

24 

.  29 

132 

.  5 

78 

31 

127 

1 

96 

. 

257 

34 

197 

6 

35 

24 

140 

15 

153 

9 

44 

37 

208 

•>> 

1'22 

26 

149 

14 

218 

20 

106 

7 

133 

25 

186 

11 

131 

28 

123 

5 

34 

28 

178 

4 

86 

11 

85 

25 

227 

10 

135 

10 

69 

37 

195 

21 

209 

27 

172 

25 

228 

35 

2/)7 

21 

79 

17 

166 

37 

271 

3 

160 

8 

137 

7 

116 

6 

85 

5 

1’28 

9 

99 

1 

41 

10 

47 

16 

131 

11 

137 

28 

166 

31 

203 

4.) 

306 

17 

197 

24 

187 

3 

49 

7 

■224 

18 

269 

4 

136 

25 

316 

27 

197 

36 

303 

9 

97 

1 

00 

22 

122 

26 

213 

6 

56 

15 

ISO 

2.) 

r.2 

11 

]  S5 

23 

110 

33 

241 

8 

117 

5 

4t) 

4 

59 

12 

119 

14 

111 

20 

•-'62 

1.5 

115 

12 

29 

i73i 

143..7 

Vineland,  N.  J, 

Ilelow  is  record  of  the  Yinelaiid.  X. 
J..  egg-laying  contest  for  week  ending 
Jtinuary  3,  and  total  number  of  eggs 
laid  to  date. 

Barred  Plymouth  Bocks, 

AVeek  Total 

Garret  W.  Buck,  X.  J .  -je  234 

'i'homns  Henry,  Pa .  ”6  "7 

Otto  C.  Luiirs,  X.  J .  14  52 

C.  .\.  .Myers,  Pa .  23  114 

Harry  II.  Ober,  X.  J .  17  io9 

Overlook  Farm.  X.  J .  19  9s 

George  C.  AA’^ard,  Me .  6  37 

Woodside  I'arm,  R.  1 .  45  214 

AVhite  Plymouth  Bocks. 

Chester  P.  Dodge,  Mass .  16  300 

Holiiston  Hill  Poultry  F'arm,  .Alass. .  II.'!  317 

Edward  E.  Murray,  X.  Y .  20  197 

\  ictor  S.  Reichenbach,  Pa .  10  63 

ftverlook  F'arm,  X.  J .  33  167 

AVilburtha  Poultry  F'arm,  N.  J .  15  63 

Columbian  Plymouth  Rocks 

Deptford  Poultry  F'arm.  X.  J .  8  90 

T.  J.  Ensliii,  X.  J .  19  88 

J.  .AI.  Jones,  X.  J .  30  203 

White  Wyandottes. 

Thomas  Coates,  N.  J .  3,j  279 

A.  II.  Faulkner,  X.  J .  21  ‘>49 

Thomas  Henry.  I’a .  15  139 

Gablewood  Poultry  F'arm.  X.  .1 .  3U  273 

Lusscroft  F'arm,  X.  J .  26  314 

E.  C.  .Aloore,  X.  J .  11  99 

T.  11.  Matteson  <V:  Ron.  R.  1 .  23  2(6 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J .  22  279 

11.  S.  Tuthill.  N.  J .  47  238 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Lake  Farm,  R.  I .  ,,  ,,, 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J .  jO  72 

AAilburtha  I'oultry  Fai'in,  X.  J .  24  139 


Buff  Wyandottes. 

Clark  &  Howland,  A’t . 

W.  P.  Laing,  N.  J . 

Mrs.  0.  B.  Elliott,  X  J . 

S.  C.  Bhode  Island  Beds. 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  X.  J . 

H.  W.  Collingwood,  X.  J . 

Thomas  W.  Dawson,  Pa . 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm,  X.  J . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Aliss  Adeline  S.  Macintosh,  X.  J _ 

Pndcrbill  Bros.,  X.  J . 

Woodland  Poultry  Y'ard,  I’a . 

S.  C.  AWhite  Leghorns. 

Avalon  Farms.  Conn . 

E.  A.  Ballard.  I’a . 

Will  Barron,  England  . 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  F’arm,  X.  J . 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  X.  Y . 

Coverlawn  Farm.  X.  J . 

W.  J.  Cocking,  X.  J . 

Jos.  H.  Cohen.  N.  J . 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son,  X.  J . 

Chas.  Daval.  Jr.,  X.  J . 

L.  S.  &  X.  L.  Depue,  X.  .1 . 

E.  F.  &  R.  A.  Earle.  X.  J . 

Harr.v  G.  Gardiner,  X.  J . 

C.  S.  Greene.  X.  J . 

Airedale  F’arm.  Conn . 

B.  F'rank  Grunzig,  X.  J . 

Henr.v  E.  Heine.  X.  J . 

Elebnrd  Heine,  X.  .1 . 

Heigl’s  Poultry  F'arm,  Ohio  . .  . 

Hilltop  Poultry  A’ards,  Conn . 

Hillview  F'arm,  Mo . 

Holiiston  Hill  I’oultry  F'arm,  Mass.. 

Hugh  J.  Hoebn,  X.  Y . 

James  F.  Harrington.  X.  J . 

.John  R.  T.auder.  X.  .T . 

Laywell  Poultry  Farm.  Conn. 

Fred  J.  Alathews.  X.  J . 

Jlereer  I’oultry  Farm,  X.  J . 

Merrytiiought  Farm,  Coun . 

H.  H.  Jlyers,  X.  J . 

Samuel  Xiece  &  Son.  N.  J . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 

Tiiomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Oakland  Farm,  N.  J . 

Mi.ss  Anna  C.  Parry,  Pa . 

P.  G.  Platt.  Pa . 

Riverside  Egg  Farm,  X.  Y . 

Joseph  11.  Ralston,  X.  J . 

Siiatiowbrook  Farm,  ('mm . 

Sloan’s  Egg  F'arm,  X.  J . 

I’ineliurst  Poultry  F'arm,  I’a . 

Herman  F'.  Sender,  X.  .1 . 

A.  E.  Spear,  X.  J . 

Sunnybrook  F'arm.  X.  J . 

Tenacre  I’oultry  F'arm.  X.  J . 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  X.  J . 

Training  School.  X.  J . 

J.  Pere.v  A’an  Zandt,  X.  J . 

Shurts  &  A'oegtlen,  X.  J . 

Gustav  AA'alters,  N.  .1 . 

AA'liite  House  I’oultry  F'arm,  X.  J.... 

W.  K.  AA'ixson,  Pa . 

AA'illanna  F'arm.  X.  J . 

AA'oodlaud  Farms,  X.  J . 

S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns. 

H.  G.  Richardson,  X.  J . 

Romy  Singer.  X.  J . 

Monmouth  F’arms,  X.  J . 

S.  C.  Black  Leghorns. 

A.  E.  Hampton,  X.  .1 . 

F'red  C.  Xixon,  X.  J . 

Sunny  Acres,  X.  J . 


15 

5 

3 


20 

19 

10 

17 

11 

24 

35 

17 


31 

40 

30 

3 

25 
10 
21 
•4I 
23 

4 

26 
17 
16 
22 
It 

4 

9 

13 

10 

23 

17 
S3 

11 

29 
21 

18 
28 

1 

21 

24 

19 
8 

18 

11 

20 
28 
23 

14 

2 

iT 

18 

30 
18 

4 

9 

29 

10 

43 

45 

14 
23 
26 

15 
26 


29 

30 
18 


32 

31 

27 


59 

8 

3 


184 

181 

56 

74 

98 

165 

313 

143 


297 

336 

319 

84 

314 

243 

146 

229 
141 
191 
305 
237 
175 
321 
206 
102 
171 
239 
114 
339 
155 

291 

137 
‘304 
255 
221 
151 
121 
303 
235 
254 

69 
75 

196 

138 
210 
279 

230 
184 
154 
2i;7 
239 
274 

70 
126 

292 
241 
397 
271 
195 
210 
2tS 

!)8 

3i,9 


213 

lUl 

113 


105 

171 

252 


Totals 


1979  18618 


Apples  for  Hens 

Cfin  you  give  me  any  information  about 
feeding  apples  in  Winter  to  bensV  I 
Imve  been  told  they  Avonld  stop  their  lay- 
ing.  E.  L,  X. 

Maine. 

I  do  not  knoAV  that  any  experiments 
Avere  ever  made  to  lenrn  definitely 
Avhethor  feeding  apples  had  any  bad 

effect  on  hens  lii.ving.  I  know  that  Avhen 
living  on  my  farm  the  hens  ate  large 
(inantities  of  apiiles,  and  laid  avpII,  too. 
If  anyone  made  apples  the  chief  food  sup¬ 
ply  for  hens,  undoubtedly  they  would 
stop  laying ;  hnt  if  fed  simply  ns  green 
food,  or  snccnlent  food,  along  with  plenty 
of  grain  and  beef  serai)  1  do  not  believe 
Avhat  ajiples  the.v  would  eat  Avonhl  ever 
harm  them  at  all,  or  interfere  with  their 
hiyillg.  GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Naked  Chicks 

■"■ill  you  give  me  yonr  opinion  of  the 
reason  that  an  August  hatch  of  Ithode 
Island  Ileds,  does  not  seem  to  feather? 
At  this  writing  (Dec.  1(5)  they  have,  for 
the  most  part,  only  pin  feathers,  and 
some  of  them  are  almost  “naked.” 

XcAV  Jersey.  c.  B. 

The  cause  of  naked  chicks  is  low  vitiil- 
it.v.  A  lat(*  hatched  bird  must  groAV  in 
Aveight,  make  feathers  and  resist  the  cold 
nights  all  at  the  same  time.  The  parent 
stock  is  ahvays  a  little  weaker  after  la.v- 
ing  all  the  Spring  and  Summer,  and  the 
late  chicks  are  someAvhat  handicapped  at 
(he  start.  If  the  chicks  failed  to  have 
Avide  range  and  varied  feed  they  could 
m-t  do  their  best.  August  chicks  that  run 
Avild  with  the  hen  usually  do  first  rate. 
It  seems  quite  likely  that  the  old  stock  is 
Aveak  from  close  cooping  or  other  causes. 
In  that  case  yon  Avon  Id  note  that  many 
chicks  die  in  the  shell  and  many  of  the 
hatch  are  feeble,  or  when  grown  do  not 
round  out  as  they  should.  If  your  late 
chicks  are  making  good  bone  and  flesh 
they  may  do  Avell  yet,  but  if  very  ri.nty 
they  Avill  never  be  Avorth  much.  In  close 
ipiarters,  it  is  necessary  to  get  fresh, 
fiirm-rai.sed  stock  often,  to  keep  up  the 
full  vigor  of  the  flock.  g.  b.  F'. 


Eggs  Turn  Dark  in  Storage 

Why  should  eggs  turn  dark,  the  yolks 
almost  black?  They  Avere  placed  in' cold 
storage  Avhen  less  than  four  days  old  last 
April  and  May.  These  eggs  Avere  our 
own  production,  strictly  fresli  and  sani¬ 
tary  fed. 

Florida.  ir.  M.  m. 

The  yolks  of  eggs  from  liens  fed  upon 
large  <inantities  of  green  clover,  rape  and 
possibly  other  foods  will  become  dark  and 
sometimes  even  strong  in  odor.  If  the 
hens  that  laid  these  eggs  of  Avhich  you 


complain  were  turned  into  a  field  of  clover, 
or  other  green  food,  shortly  before  the 
eggs  were  stored,  the  dark  color  would  be 
accounted  for.  m.  b.  d. 


Amount  of  Grain  for  Hens 

IIoAA-  much  grain  night  and  morning 
should  I  giA-e  140  hens?  L.  j.  L. 

Mai’yland. 

A.ssnming  that  yon  are  feeding  a 
ground  mash  at  noon,  or  are  keeping 
dry  mash  before  yonr  flock,  give  the  hens 
a  little  less  whole  grain  than  they  aa’III 
(piickly  clean  up  in  the  morning  and  all 
that  they  Avant  at  night.  To  a.scertain 
how  much  this  is.  take  a  measure  of 
grain  into  the  poultry  house  and  throAV 
out  a  small  handful  to  each  fowl ,  note 
how  quickly  they  eat  it  and  how  anxious 
for  more  they  ajipear  to.be.  A  few  trials 
and  a  little  observation  will  teach  you 
Avhat  their  appetites  require  and  ymir 
measure  Avill  show  yon  how  much  you 
have  fed.  If  yon  are  feeding  Avhole  grain 
alone,  you  Avill.  of  course,  feed  a  great 
deal  more  than  will  be  needed  if  the 
hens  have  a  mash  also,  but  the  fowls  Avill 
quickly  tell  yon  Avhether  they  are  sat¬ 
isfied  or  not.  It  is  far  better  to  feed  a 
part  of  the  ration  in  the  shape  of  gronutl 
grain  and  a  dry  mash  is  the  most  con¬ 
venient  way  of  feeding  it.  ITitil  you 
have  asked  the  hens  how  much  they 
want,  no  one  can  tell  yon  how  much  to 
feed.  An  underfed  hen  cannot  lay  well, 
and  an  OA-erfed  one  eats  up  part  of  the 
profit  that  she  should  return.  An  open 
dry  mash  hopper  iiormits  the  hen  to  use 
considerable  .indgment  for  her.self  in  the 
matter,  and  makes  up  to  a  l:irge  degree 
for  lack  of  this  attribute  on  the  part  of 
her  caretaker.  m.  b.  d. 


Poultry  Questions 

I.  Why  is  it  desirable  to  mate  cocks 
Avith  pullets  and  cockerels  Avith  hens  for 
the  best  results?  I  have  some  good  Wy- 
iindotte  hens,  and  a  tine  AVyandotte  cock 
that  I  mated  last  year  as  pullets  and 
cockerels.  Why  not  mate  the  same  birds 
this  year?  Would  I  not  get  as  good  or 
better  chicks  tlnui  last  year?  2.  I  have  a 
lot  of  Barred  Bock  pullets  Avhich  came 
from  hens  of  a  noted  IMaine  strain.  Tliey 
arc  smaller  than  any  Rocks  1  In.ve  had 
before  and'have  gray  legs  and  beaks,  ('an 
yon  tell  me  if  there  is  a  family  of  that 
kind?  .‘>.  What  is  the  standard  Aveight  of 
White  Wyandotte  pullets  and  cockerels 
iind^  of  cock  and  hens?  e.  d.  g. 

Ncav  York. 

1.  I  know  of  no  particular  reason  for 
mating  cocks  Avith  pullets  and  cockerehs 
Avith  hens,  and  slionld  expect  the  mating 
that  yon  propose  to  produce  as  goocl,  or 
better,  stcxik  than  the  previous  one.  Ileus 
lay  larger  eggs  than  pullets,  producing 
larger  chicks  and  they  have  demonstrated 
their  ability  as  layers  and  a  longevity 
which  pnllots  have  not.  2.  I  do  not  know 
the  stniin  of  1‘lymouth  Rocks  of  Avhich 
.von  speak,  o.  The  standard  Aveight  of 
Wyandotte  cocks  is  8Y2  lbs.,  of  hens  (>44 
lbs.,  of  cockerels  714  lhs.>  of  pullets  .0*4 

M.  R.  1).  “  j 


How  To 
Feed  < 
Silage” 


•  ^ 

Special  36-page  chapter  from  fa- 

mous  264-page  book  “Modern 
I  Silage  Methods.”  AVrite  for  copy.  Get 
‘  up-to-the-minute  helpful  suggestions 
free.  Also  get  our  free  catalog  on 
1  Silver’s  “Ohio”  Silo  Fillers.  1917  re¬ 
vised  edition  of  ‘‘Modern  Silage 
'  Methods”  25c,  covers  entire  siiage 
subject— every  type  of  silo— how  to 
'  build, 41  crops  used, feeding,8-page 
^  index.  66  illustrations. 'Write  now. 
THE  SILVER  MFC.  CO.  ' 
llBox  364  Salem,  Ohio 


Cook  yonr  fcpd  and  you  nava  food.  It  cost  leas  than  raw  ainl 
UeepH  your  animala  in  ahealthUM’  condition.  Tattles  l»e»ter, 
is  big;;er  in  bulk,  more  di^^estiblo  amt  more  iiuurishiug 


“FARMER’S  FAVORITE” 


Feed  Cooker  and  Boiler 

means  more  meat  and  fat,  more  milk 
ami  eggs.  It  prevents  hog  cholera. 
Use  It  to  take  the  chill  off  water  in 
winter,  heating  water  for  scalding 
hogs  and  poultry,  runderiiig  lard  and 
tallow,  sierilizing  dairy  utensils, 
heating  water  on  wash  days,  etc. 
Set  up  anywhere.  25  to  loo  gal. 
capacity  —  four  sizes  lietweeii.  30 
days’  free  trial.  (Tuarantced  lo  the 
limit.  FRKK  Catalog. 


I  LEWIS  MFC.  CO. 

\^2-76  Owego  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y 


BURNS 


FARMERS 


HANDY 
WAGON 

Low  pteel  wheels,  wido  tires,  mako 
loading  and  handling  easier.  We  fur¬ 
nish  Steel  AVUeols  to  fit  any  axle,  to 
carry  any  load.  Plain  or  grooved  tire. 
'  Catalogue  sent  free. 

EMPIRE  MFG.CO.,  Box  396,  Quincy,  IIL 


YOU  CAN 
EARN  SOME  | 
MONEY  ! 

at  this  time  by  doing  some  sub- 
scz'iption  work  for  ns.  This  is 
the  time  to  secure  ncAV  and  re- 
ncAViil  subscriptions.  M’rite  for 
tenms — I leiiartmcut  “M.” 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  WEST  30th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


For  the  Land's  Sake  —  Use  Bowker's  Fertilizers 


The  Good 
Little  Bugs  of  the  Soil 

IT  HAS  been  conclusively  proven,  and 
admitted  by  many  Experiment  Station 
officials  wherever  the  fertilizer  question 
has  been  studied,  that  the  use  of  commercial 
fertilizer  helps  to  favor  the  growth  of  benefi¬ 
cial  soil  bacteria — the  good  little  bugs  of  the 
soil  that  help  to  promote  nitrification. 

Bowker’s  Fertilizers 

have  their  part  in  producing  this  sort  of  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  soil.  1  hey  contain  the  elements 
kno\yn  to  promote  soil  activity  and  soil  pro¬ 
ductiveness. 

The  photographs  of  big  crops  In  our  1917 
catalogue  will  interest  you.  Shall  we  send 
you  a  copy.? 

Ask  for  name  of  nearest  local  agent 
or  ask  for  an  agency  for  yourself. 

Send  for  our  book  “  How  to  Get  a  Crop  of  Corn  ” 

BOAVKER  FERTILIZER  CO. 

Dosion,  New  York,  Buffalo,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore 

SUBSIDIARY  OFTHE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY  £1 
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January  13,  1911. 


Ask  any  farmer  •who  owns  a  Farm¬ 
ers’  Favorite  Grain  Drill  and  he  will  tell 
^  you  that  it  would  he  impossible  for  any 

drill  to  do  better  work ;  that  it  v/ill  sow  any  seed  from  grasses  and 
Mr  clovers  to  bush  lima  beans ;  that  it  puts  the  seed  in  the  ground  at  an 
Mr  even  depth ;  that  the  seed  is  covered  right ;  that  it  is  exceptionally  well 
M  built,  strong,  simple,  easy  on  both  man  and  team;  that  repair  cost  is 
W  small ;  that  it  does  all  claimed  for  it 

I  There  is  Made  a  Farmers’  Favorite 
Drill  for  Every  Need 


Investigate  the  merits  of  the  Farmers’  Favorite  Plowfur  Single  Disc? 
opens  an  extra  wide  seed  furrow ;  scatters  the  seed  evenly  the  entire  width ; 
more  plants  to  the  row ;  less  waste  space  between  rows ;  a  better  stand  and 
fewer  weeds.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many  exclusive  patented  features  used 
on  Farmers’  Favorite  Drills.  These  Drills  are  made  in  both  grain  and  ferti¬ 


lizer  styles  and  in  every  size. 

Send  for  Farmers’  Favorite  Catalog.  Read  it,  then  go  to  your  implement 
dealer  and  insist  on  seeing  the  drill  that  is  sold  under  a  warranty  that 
means  much  to  you, 


The  American  Seeding-Machine  Co.,  Inc. 


Springfield,  0^ 


‘^oiild’nt  take  twice  the 
tost  and  do^withbiit  it’’ 


This  is  the  verdict  of  farmers  all  over  the  country,  respecting  the 

No.  76  Planet  Jr  Pivot- Wheel  Riding  Cultivator. 

No.  76  plows,  hills  and  cultivates  corn,  potatoes  and  similar  crops  28  to  48  inches 
apart.  Its  specially  hardened  cultivator  steels  add 
50  per  cent,  to  wear.  Kight  styles— various  prices. 

Planet  Jr  ^ 

If  you  are  not  interested  in  a  fine  big  two-horse 
cultivator,  but  want  a  splendid  hand  implement  for 
garden  cultivation  consider  the  No.  17  Planet  Jr 

Single  Wheel  Hoe. 

No.  17  is  the  highest  type  of  single-wheel  hoe 
made.  Its  light  durable  ingenious  construction 
enables  a  man,  woman  or  boy  to  do  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  a  garden  in  the  easiest,  quickest  and 
best  way.  We  make  32  styles  of  wheel  ho€s 
and  seed-drills— various  prices. 

New  72-page  Catalog  free! 

Illustrates  all  kinds  of  Planet  Jrs  doing  actual 
work  and  describes  over  70  tools  including 
Seeders,  Wheel  Hoes,  Horse-IIoes,  Harrows, 

Orchard  and  licet*Cultivators. 

S  L  ALLEN  &  CO 

Box  1107V  Philadelphia 


TYGERT 

Fertilizers 

RIPEN 

CROPS 

EARLY 


Dealers  and  Agents  Wanted 

THE  J.  E.  TYGERT  CO. 

28-G  So.  Delaware  Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  AGRI.  CHEM.  CO. 
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Edison  Electric 
Light 

In  Your  Home 

Mr.  Edison’s 
Free  Book 
tells  you 
how  you  can 
‘^et  all  the 
electric 
light  you 

Electric  Light  Plant  need  from 
the  wasted  power  of  your  own  gas 
engine. 

After  year®  of  labor,  Mr.  Edison  ba®  perfected 
an  absolutely  satisfactory  home  electric  light¬ 
ing  system.  His  storage  batteries  can  bo 
charged  by  your  engine  while  it  is  pumping 
water,  grinding  feed,  etc.  The  Edison  Plant 
is  always  dependable  and  simple  to  operate. 

Get  his  Free  Book  and  learn  about  this  great 
system.  Just  send  your  name  and  address  on 
a  post  card  today.  Address : 

Edison  Storage  Battery  Co. 

SSSLakeeide  Avenue  Orange,  N.  J. 

or  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 


s 


THE 

NEW 


KEMP  CLIMAX  SPREADER 


A  LIGHT  WEIGHT  TWO  HORSE  SPREADER 
Tlie  (ii'uin  is  to  the  iiiannre  si)rea<ler  wimt  the  cutter  li.'ir 
is  to  the  mower.  This  New  Kemp  Cliimix  has  reversible, 
Self-Shariieniiig  Orsdeil  Elat  Teeth,  witli  enclosed  drum 
that  will  liandle  nil  material  at  oiuMhird  less  power. 
It  shreds  the  material.  You  pet  over  40  years  experience 
in  this  iiKiehine.  IPri/e  /or  catalog. 

THE  N.  J.  KEMP  CO.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


W^ood  Sawing  Machine 


Table  mounted  on  grooved  rolls.  Almost  self-feed¬ 
ing  with  even  lieaviest  logs,  (Jut  is  down — not 
against  operator.  Many  otlier  exclusive  advanti^cs. 
Write  for  circulars — also  on  our  drag  saw  machines, 
saw  and  sliingle  mills,  lioists,  etc. 

IRELAND  MACHINE  S  FOUNURY  CO.,  34  Stale  SI.,  NORWICH,  N. 


i^mmm 

Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmers’  big  questions. 

How  can  I  grow  crops  with  less 
expense  ?  How  can  I  save  in  plant¬ 
ing  potatoes?  How  make  high 
priced  seed  go  farthest?  The 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

solves  thelabor  problem  and  makes 
the  best  use  of  high  priced  seed. 

Means  §5  to  $50  extra  profit  per  acre. 

Every  seed  piece  in  its  place 
and  only  one.  Saves  1  to  2 
bushels  seed  per  acre.  Uni¬ 
form  depth;  even 
spacing.  Wo  make 
a  full  line  of  potato 
machinery.  Send 
for  booklet  today. 

No  Misses 
No  Doubles 

Bateman M’f’g Co.,  Box  2B.  Grenlocli.N.J, 


Indian  Hearths 

It  is  probable  that  the  Indian  hearths 
referred  to  on  page  424  were  originally 
placed  about  where  they  were  found. 
The  soil  in  woods  which  have  not  been 
plowed  usually  con.sists  of  a  layer  of 
rotted  leaves  lying  on  the  mineral  sub¬ 
soil.  Where  the  woods  have  been 
burned  over  this  may  be  very  thin,  per¬ 
haps  no  more  than  one  season’s  accum¬ 
ulation.  Various  of  the  early  writers 
mention  the  habit  of  burning  certain 
parts  of  the  forest  each  year  to  protect 
the  camp  sites  as  being  common  to  most 
of  the  Indian  tribes.  Whei’e  the  mate¬ 
rial  is  protected  from  burning  by  being 
under  water  or  in  a  damp  place  the  lay¬ 
er  of  rotted  leaves,  etc.,  may  he  very  deep, 
and  is  called  muck.  So  much  for  the 
position  of  tlie  hearths.  INIr.  Young  says 
that  the  hearths  were  not  covered  by 
wash,  so  we  may  pass  by  this  with  the 
suggestion  that  at  certain  sca.sons  of  the 
year  there  is  some  wa.sli  cither  taken 
from  or  added  to  iiracticiilly  all  land  not 
covered  with  a  hctivy  protective  Itiycr  of 
loaves  and  loaf  mold,  or  similar  material. 
This  may  never  ho  noticed,  hut  in  time  it 
will  make  certain  stones  di.sappear,  while 
others  become  more  prominent.  Winds 
help  in  this,  and  we  imiy  notice  each 
Spring  a  layer  of  dirt  on  the  grass  Avhere 
a  deep  snowdrift  has  mclti'd  away. 
Earthworms  also  help  by  bringing  up 
soil  from  deep  in  the  ground  and  de¬ 
positing  it  at  the  surface.  This  mixes 
with  the  rotted  leaves  and  roots  of  the 
grass.  We  may  notice  old  flagstone 
walks  which  were  several  inches  above 
the  surrounding  ground  when  laid,  but 
which  are  now  so  low  that  water  stands 
on  them  after  a  rain.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  the  indication  of  the  rate  at 
which  these  various  operations  act.  If 
Mr.  Young  htid  practiced  the  method  of 
farming  which  may  be  seen  in  many 
phiccs,  burning  over  the  itind  at  least 
each  time  it  is  plowed,  it  is  probable 
that  in  10  or  15  years  he  could  have 
destroyed  this  lityer  of  soil  which  has 
taken  150  yetirs  to  produce.  A.  c.  w. 

It  is  possible,  perhaps  probable,  that 
the  Indian  hearths  mentioned  on  page 
424  wore  buried  by  earthworms,  the  lit¬ 
tle  wrigglers  that  furnish  us  Avith  delect¬ 
able  bait  for  our  holidays.  The  insig¬ 
nificant  “critter”  is  small  individually, 
but  collectively  he  is  many  and  mighty, 
and  that  outside  of  trout  brooks.  Tlie 
gretit  iiiitnrtilist.  Dtirwin,  made  a  study 
for  years  of  flie  earthworm  and  the  re¬ 
sults  of  his  research  nmke  a  goodly  sized 
volume.  The  facts  giitliercd  iierttiiii  to 
Europciiu  Avorms,  hut  similar  results  may 
he  found  on  every  continent.  A  few  of 
Ills  discoveries  follow. 

The  earthworm  is  a  very  simple  organ¬ 
ism.  At  the  anterior  end — we  cannot 
say  head,  for  it  has  none — there  is  a 
mouth  with  a  little  lobe  or  lip  that  cn- 
ahlos  it  to  take  hold  of  lettves  and  other 
articles  of  food.  The  food  tlmt  has  been 
swallowed  ptissos  down  the  gullet  through 
a  crop  to  a  gizzard  wlim-e  it  js  gi-ouiid 
by  means  of  teeth  of  tlie  same  nature  as 
those  of  a  hen.  The  ground-up  food 
passes  through  a  strtiight  iutestine  to  bo 
digested  and  absorbed. 

The  earthworm  is  omnivorous,  eating 
anything,  animal,  vegetable  or  mineral, 
that  it  may  he  able  to  take  into  its 
mouth  and  that  is  near  its  hole.  As  it 
bores  its  way  through  the  earth  it  swal¬ 
lows  what  it  cannot  push  aside,  digesting 
everything  digestible  iiiul  excreting  the 
rest  at  the  mouth  of  its  hole.  This  they 
do  whenever  the  body  becomes  loaded 
with  mineral  matter,  making  the  cast¬ 
ings  that  are  so  commou  on  Summer 
mornings  in  our  yards.  The  little  piles 
of  castings  are  as  numerous  elsewhere, 
but  are  not  so  easily  scon  where  the  grass 
is  tall  or  the  ground  covered  with  leaves. 

It  is  estimated  tlmt  the  number  of 
eax’thworms  in  land  suitable  for  their 
operations  approaches  25,000  to  the  acre. 
The  amount  of  finely  ground  soil  that  we 
call  vegetable  mold,  that  is  brought  to 
the  surface  each  year  is  enormous.  Es¬ 
timating  20  castiugs  during  the  season 
by  each  worm  and  an  average  weight  of 
one  ounce,  15  tons  of  this  so-called  vege¬ 
table  mold  is  brought  to  the  surface  of 
one  acre  each  year.  Some  of  this  is  ex¬ 
cavated  from  below  small  rocks,  aud  as 
it  is  piled  up  around  the  rocks  they  grad¬ 
ually  settle  and  hasten  the  process  that 
in  time  covers  them. 

From  the  observations  of  Mr.  Darwin 
it  was  learned  that  the  thickness  of  mold 


brought  to  the  surface  in  10  years  var¬ 
ied  from  less  than  one  inch  to  a  little 
more  than  two  inches  where  earthworms 
were  abundant.  A  field  that  had  been 
plowed  last  in  1841,  harrowed  and  left 
to  become  pasture  land,  at  that  time  and 
for  several  years  aftt'rwards  was  thickly 
covered  with  flints,  some  half  as  large 
as  a  child’s  hand.  Before  many  years 
the  small  stones  disappeared  and  in  1871 
not  a  stone  was  visible  on  the  entire 
surface.  Thus  do  our  insignificant  little 
friends  silently  work  for  ns  grinding  the 
soil  in  their  tiny  gizzards  and  ejecting 
it  oil  the  surface,  making  ns  a  present 
of  a  soil  pulverized  as  no  disk  or  evener 
can  grind  it.  and  doing  their  best  to  cover 
obstructions  that  will  not  decay. 

W.  H.  IT. 


Sale  of  Rare  Old  Newspapers 

I  have  in  my  possession  two  newspapers 
of  Bevolutioimry  times.  One  is  “The 
Bo.ston  Gazette  and  Country  .Tonrnal,” 
treating  on  the  Boston  Massacre  and 
other  events  of  that  time.  It  is  dated 
March  12,  1770.  The  other  paper  is 
“New  York  Morning  Post,”  printed  by 
Morton  and  Horner.  The  date  is  No¬ 
vember  7,  1783.  I  wish  to  sell  these 
ptiliers.  Giin  you  tell  me  of  any  publish¬ 
ers  wlio  might  he  interested?  Can  you 
also  inform  me  as  to  prices  paid  for  such 
papers?  I.  A.  W. 

Massena,  N.  Y. 

Such  pajicrs  are  dealt  in  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  by  second-hand  book  stores  and  curio 
collections.  The  demand  is  light  and 
price  uncertain,  deiiending  on  how  badly 
they  m.'iy  be  wiiiited  to  complete  collec¬ 
tions.  Spurious  editions  of  some  rare 
iind  valuable  old  ptipors  have  been  re- 
engi-aved  and  printed,  so  that  they  are 
fair  imitations  of  the  originals,  and  no 
collector  would  buy  without  examimition 
to  mtike  sure,  of  genuineness.  Daily  papers 
which  carry  a  weekly  book  review  de¬ 
partment  often  discuss  and  carry  want 
and  for  sale  advertisements  of  these  old 
editions,  iind  this  is  one  of  the  hi'st 
methods  we  know  of  finding  possible  cus¬ 
tomers. 


An  Australian  Mouse  or  Rat  Trap 


The  Gardeners'  Chroniele  (Loudon) 
reprints  from  the  Queensland  (Au.s- 
tralia)  Agricultural  Journal  a  sketch  and 


descriiition  of  an  ingeiiious  trap  for  rals 
and  mice,  reproduced  herewith.  A  s:;i;l1 
hoard  is  iilticod  witli  one  end  resting  oa 
the  rim  of  an  ordinary  pail  nearly  li:i!f 
full  of  Wilier,  and  tlie  other  end  on  llio 
ground.  A  piece  of  wire  is  stuck  into  tl;  ‘ 
end  of  the  boiird,  three  cotton  spools 
strung  on  the  wire,  and  its  end  turned  up, 
with  the  bait  fastened  on  the  top.  The 
best  bait  is  a  piece  of  cooked  hiicon  or 
toasted  cheese.  The  trap  has  been  found 
very  successful,  the  mice  standing  on  the 
spools  in  an  iittempt  to  obtain  the  bait, 
and  overbalancing  into  the  water. 


Lantern  Advice 

As  the  time  to  carry  lanterns  is  at  hand 
a  suggestion  how  to  carry  and  not  make 
the  little  boy  go  is  in  order.  Put  th' 
liand  through  the  bale,  slide  above  the 
(dhow,  letting  the  bottom  rest  in  hand.  In 
this  way  one  can  carry  a  pail  in  the 
same  hand  just  as  well,  and  keep  the 
lantern  right  side  up.  Also,  it  would  ne 
well  to  call  the  attention  of  people  of  the 
danger  of  the  oil  hetiter  in  the  bathroom 
and  other  small  rooms.  A  few  years  ag  > 
a  man  in  an  adjoining  town  used  such  a 
lamp  or  heater,  and  they  found  him  dead. 
The  heater  had  burned  up  the  air.  He 
had  got  part  way  out  of  the  bath-tub. 
One  man  lost  his  life  last  Fall  here  by 
starting  his  auto  engine  with  garage 
doors  closed  ;  he  was  suffocated,  being  in  a 
small  room.  G.  J.  T. 

New  York. 


The  teacher  had  been  reading  to  the 
class  about  the  great  forests  of  America 
“And  now,  boys,”  she  announced,  whie. . 
one  of  you  can  tell  me  the  pine  that  has 
the  longest  and  .sharpest  needles?”  Up 
went  a  hand  in  the  front  row.  “Well, 
Tommy?”  “The  porcupine.” — Credit 
Lost. 
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roTATOES  HIGHER,  WITH  ACTIVE,  EXCITED 
MARKET  AXD  EIGHT  SUPPLY. 

Since  the  decline  to  about  .$3,25  per  bag, 
the  market  has  been  showing  a  steadily 
i-allying  tendency  and  the  price  has 
ciinibed  upward  as  if  it  had  the  .$4  mark 
ill  view.  At  time  of  writing  it  is  strong 
aronnd  .$3.75  for  Aroostook  Green  Moun¬ 
tains.  Most  dealers  expect  the  market  to 
eontinue  uneven  with  sharp  ups  and 
downs,  but  o])inions  differ  about  whether 
nr  not  prices  will  go  much  higher. 

Said  A.  F.  Heald :  “The  market  is 
strong  and  shows  general  improvement, 
.lust  now.  demand  exceeds  supjily.  The 
old  advance  to  about  .$4.  together  with 
the  newspaper  talk,  scared  buyers  away, 
and  caused  the  decline.  Iluyei's  bought 
from  hand  to  mouth.  M’hen  tlicir  old  sup- 
idy  had  been  worked  off.  they  had  to  come 
into  the  market.  Their  buying  moved 
ju'ices  up  and  there  was  a  scramble  to  buy 
liefore  prices  went  higher  still.  'We  look 
for  that  sort  of  thing  to  continue.  Prices 
may  be  carried  to  the  .$2  mark.  At  pres¬ 
ent  we  fpiote  .$1.7o  to  .SI .SO  per  bushel  for 
carload  lots  in  bulk.  The  shortage*  of  the 
reserve  suiiply  may  be  expected  to  show 
more  strongly  by  the  middle  of  February.” 
Said  Tt.  G.  McT.atchy  Go.:  “To  us  the 
car  situation  seems  to  conti’ol.  New 
llrunswick  shiiipers  want  to  load  cars, 
but  they  can’t  get  them.  "We  believe 
there  are  plenty  of  potatoes,  but  a  scar¬ 
city  of  cars.  Shipment  of  seed  potatoes 
South  is  u.sing  about  11  the  cars  just 
now.  The  red  sec'd  is  sidling  for  about  .$4 
to  S4.50  per  barrel-sack.”  Said  P.  L. 
Itobinson  :  “We  do  not  see  much  pros¬ 
pect  of  definite  jirice  clianges.  'Phero  are 
potatoes  enough  to  take  care  of  the  de¬ 
mand.  Tteceipts  at  Boston  since  Septem¬ 
ber  1  h.ave  been  larger  than  for  .he  cor- 
resi)onding  time  last  year,  which  shows 
that  high  )>rices  haven’t  kept  the  public 
away  in  the  long  run.  But  there  is 
almost  no  speculation,  on  account  of  the 
high  lU'ices.  Farmers  are  strong  in  their 
views,  however,  and  don’t  seem  to  care 
whether  they  sell  or  not.’’ 

ITIOr  VAI.I’ES  FOR  A'EGETARLE.S. 

Suiiply  of  vegetables  in  general  con¬ 
tinues  light  and  staple  lines  are  mostly 
firm  or  higher.  Some  things  are  too 
high,  said  Adams  &  Go.,  “but  how  can  it 
be  any  other  way?  The  crop  was  siioi-r. 
and  the  luiblic  kept  on  buying.  Tliere  is 
no  relief  in  sight  until  the  new  crop,  al¬ 
though  the  Southern  growers  may  be  ex- 
l)ected  to  raise  all  they  can  down  there, 
but  labor  is  scarce,  same  as  with  farmers 
here.  C’abbage  keeps  going  up.  Tt  is  $.S5 
per  ton  in  the  growing  .sections.  Squaslies 
are  .jiSO  to  .$00  per  ton.  Onions  are  firmly 
I'leld  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  at  .$4.2."') 
])('!•  b.ag.  Turnij  s  at  .$2  a  bag  here  and 
03  to  O.oc  jier  bushel  in  the  jn-oducing  sec¬ 
tions.  seem  about  the  only  thing  that  is 
cn’iimiratively  cheap.”  Beets  hold  at  $2 
lie”  box.  .and  carrots  at  .$1.50  to  .$2.  jiars- 
"ips  at  .$1,25  to  .$1.50.  Hothouse  letfue-' 


is  .50c  t(i  S.5c.  cucumbers,  ,$(!  to  .$7.50. 
Celery  is  .$1.25  to  .$2  ^ 
lb.;  tomatoes.  .30c  lb.< 
barrel. 


dozen,  sprouts, 
cabbage  is  .$.5 


15c 

lier 


APPLE  MARKET  STEADY  AXD  DI’LL. 

The  demand  for  apples  appears  less 
active,  and  dealers  blame  the  usual  dull 
streak  which  jiervades  the  first  few 
weeks  after  the  holidays.  “Prices  are 
about  the  same,”  said  a  Faneuil  Hall 
market  receiver,  “but  it  is  harder  to  al¬ 
ways  get  the  top  figure.  See  those  boxes 
of  Baldwins.  They  are  dark,  uneven, 
smoky,  undersized  and  ungrach'd.  Abmit 
three-fourths  of  (he  apjdes  are  somefh.iug 
like  that,  and  they  sell  hard.  ’Phose 
Sines  are  in  the  same  line  ;  they  ar  ■  rot 
attractive,  no  style  to  them.  Here  is  .a 
lot  of  pretty  good  ungraded  Baldwii's 
with  raisers  on  the  boxes.  T  .sold  them 
fur  .$1.25.  box  included.  Fancy  would  sell 
highi'f.”  Said  a  dealer  who  handles  fiincy 
apnles  only:  “Fancy  Baldwins  Avill  bring 
S''4..50  to  $.5.  and  they  are  not  v('"''  f  ■  . 
eith(‘r.  T  wondc'r  if  growers  wool  '>’'1  f  '*'- 
more  out  of  the  crop  this  year  to  sort  out 
the  fancy  apph's.  3'hey  are  scarce.  I 
don’t  know  but  it  A\ould  jiay  with  even 
two  barrels  out  of  eight.”  Grade  A’s  hold 
at  ,$.3  to  ,$.3.50.  B’s.  .$2  to  ,$2.50;  poor  un¬ 
laded,  .$1.50  to  .$2.  Some  good  ungraded 
in  boxes  sell  about  with  A’s.  Few  Ben 
Havis  are  good  enough  to  sell  above  .$2.25. 
Fa.st(>rn  box  apples  range  from  75c  to 
$1..50  for  standard  "Vrinter  kinds.  Cran¬ 
berries^  are  still  dull  at  a  range  of  ,$5  to 
.S7.  Florida  strarvlierries  have  been  in 
heavy  supply  and  down  to  25c  at  times. 

EGO  SUPPLY  STILL  LIGHT  FOR  SEASOX. 

T’l'ices  have  he’d  no  better  than  usually 
at  tliis  season,  owing  in  part  to  the  light 
geiH'ral  supply.  Ni'arby  heunerii's  have 
bobbed  up  repeatedly,  well  above  the  50- 
cent  line.  Said  O.  W.  Mead  &  Co. :  “Fggs 
are  firm  at  c|uotations.  Supply  is  light. 
Fggs  from  the  4Vest  show  frost  injury 
during  transiiortation.  on  ai'count  of  train 
delays  in  delivery.  Nearbys  are  more 
plentiful,  but  jirices  have  held  longer 
than  usual  on  account  of  the  shortage  of 
Western.”  Hennery  are  52,  lilastern  45 
to  ooc ;  Western,  40  to  49c ;  storage,  3.”.^, 
to  34  c. 

RUTTER  AXD  CHEESE  MARKET  FAIRLY 
STEADY. 

I  he  usual  .January  dullness  makes  but- 
t  'l;  sales  harder  to  effect  at  top  market 
prices,  but  dealers  quote  39  to  40c  un¬ 


changed  on  Northern  tub  creamery ;  firsts 
are  37^/4,  seconds  .’>0,  and  dairy  has  a 
range  of  32  to  30 ;  storage,  30  to  37i/^c. 
The  market  is  quiet  and  uninteresting, 
(’heese  values  are  also  steady,  but  demand 
is  restricted  by  the  high  prices.  Bange  on 
choice  is  still  24  to  24i/^c. 

POULTRY  IX  LIGHT  RECEIPT. 

Prices  show  little  change  in  the  dressed 
poultry  market.  Supply  is  light  of  East¬ 
ern  poultry.  3'urkpys  are  quiet  at  20  to 
35 :  choice  broilers,  20  to  2Sc ;  fowls.  20 
to  22c;  geese.  IS  to  22c.  Live  poultry  is 
rather  scarce  and  higher.  Said  Amos 
Keyes  &  Co. :  “It  is  a  20-cent  market  for 
live  fowls  and  chickens.  Some  bring  21c, 
but  much  of  the  stuff  coming  in  is  not 
choice  and  worth  not  over  19c.  A  he  i 
that  stops  laying  now  is  not  fat  and  the 
farmers  don't  like  to  feed  them  2-cent 
corn  to  finish  them  off.  Chickens  are 
likely  to  be  hard  and  staggy  now,  and  no 
better  than  fowls.  They  ought  to  have 
been  marketed  earlier.  A  good  many 
inillets  are  coming,  ff’hey  sell  around  $1 
and  demand  is  a  little  sIoav.” 

LIA’E  STOCK  AT  FTRAI  PRICES. 

Fancy  calves  at  Brighton  sell  at  12  to 
12i^c;  hog  values  are  linn  at  l(>i/>c. 
Sheep  hold  at  5  t<  7c.  lambs  10  to  lO^r*. 
Best  steers  and  oxen  bring  8  to  8J£>c.  f'ir 
to  good  0  to  7c.  CoAvs  are  mainly  (>  to  7c, 
canners  4c.  The  milch  coav  trade  has 
been  in  the  ruts  for  some  time.  Fancy 
milkers  sell  easily  at  .$100  or  more  anil 
good  ones  around  .$75,  but  the  common 
COAVS.  drag  every  Aveek  at  a  range  of  .$40 
to  ,$05.  G.  R.  F. 


Buffalo  Markets 

The  poultry  market  appears  to  have 
been  under  the  hardest  fire  of  an.v  during 
the  holidays,  as  is  usually  the  case,  but  it 
came  out  pretty  aa'pII.  3’lie  surplus  aagts 
not  big  enough  to  cause  a  break  and  the 
neAV  year  opens  Avith  the  demand  equal  t«f 
the  supply  and  prices  strong  at  30  and  35 
cents  for  all  grades  of  live  turki'y,  19  and 
22  cents  for  foAA’l,  20  and  25  for  chicken, 
17  and  IS  cents  for  old  roosters,  24  and 
25  cents  for  ducks  and  22  and  24  cents 
for  geese.  Ilressed  iioultry  is  2  and  .3 
cents  higher  than  li\'e.  The  AA'(>ather  Avas 
(‘iitirely  faA’orable  to  the  keeping  of  all 
poultry  and  meats. 

’The  toji  ])rice  of  creamc'ry  butter  is  42 
cents.  Avith  market  firm,  but  not  a  heavy 
demand  ;  best  dairy  butter  is  37  and  .3.S 
C(‘!’ts,  Avith  crocks  34  and  38  cents, 
ai'd  poor  butter  .“0  and  31  cents, 
(’heese  is  steady.  Avitli  a  range  of  22  and 
20  cents  from  fair  grades  up.  AA’ith  no 
further  adA'ance  in  sight.  The  sensa¬ 
tional  egg  prices  did  not  develop,  top 
lirices  for  all  Avhite  hennery  are  55  ami  57 
<-ents,  Avith  50  and  .52  cents  for  fresh 
State  and  .3.5  and  .37  cents  for  storage 
candled. 

1‘otatoes  have  gone  un  again,  Avith  high¬ 
est  grades  .$2  per  bushel  ar.d  nothing  be- 
loAV  .$1 .70.  The  AA'cather  he.s  be  'ii  jiretty 
cokl  for  safe  shioment  latch',  it  is  soft¬ 
ening  noAV  ai  d  lower  iirices  are  looked  for. 
SAA^eets  are  .$1.50  and  .$1.90  jier  hamper. 
.\pples  do  not  yet  run  above  .$5.5()  per 
barrel  for  No.  1.  anl  a"e  ,$:!  and  .$4.25  for 
No  2.  Brices  per  bushel  are  50  cents  for 
culls  to  ,$2  for  fancy  red.  Beans  are 
commonly  called  lower,  but  quotations  re¬ 
main  at  much  the  former  figures.  .$0.50 
for  pea  to  .$7..50  for  m-,rroAV  and  kidney. 
Farmers  are  getting  .$.5,25  and  ,$0.  Onions 
are  sonu'AA'hat  firmer  at  .$1.80  and  .$2. .50 
per  bushel  for  home  groAvn  yelloAV  and 
.$1.00  per  crate  for  Spanish. 

Vegetabh's  are  strong,  but  there  are 
string  beans  retailing  as  low  as  10  cents 
a  quart  and  a  fcAV  sfr.-nvberrii's  sell  for 
05  cents  per  quart.  The  hamper  price 
of  beans  i.s_ .82.75  and  .$4.  ’riiere  an*  dcav 
beets  for  50  and  75  cents  per  dozen 
buiudie.s  and  shallots  for  40  cents  same. 
Old  beet.s__are  .$1.75  per  bushel,  Avhite  tur¬ 
nips^  .$1  .oO.  and  yellow  turnips,  .$2  and 
.$2.25.  Cabbage  is  down  to  .$,‘‘,.50  and  $4 
jier  100  lbs.,  and  Brussi'^s  spi'outs.  1.5 
cents  jier  quart.^  (^’arrots  and  parsnips  are 
$1.40  and  $1.05  per  bu.shel,  retailing  at 
10  cents  a  small  measure,  and  salsifv. 
Avhich  is  not  .sold  by  the  bushel,  is  7  and 
8  cents  per  bunch,  retail.  There  is  plenty 
of  celery  of  many  grade.s,  prices  runnin'*-- 
from  $4.50  and  $5  per  case  California  to 
40  and  (>5  cents  per  dozen  bunches.  East¬ 
ern.  I.ettuce  again  retails  at  5  cent  i»er 
good  head  and  Avholesales  at  $.3  per  ham¬ 
per  or  .$0  per  barrel.  Hothou.se  cucum¬ 
bers  anj  $1  and  .$2  per  dozen,  and  toma¬ 
toes.  15  and  10  cents  per  pound. 

Be.st  cranberries  retail  at  12  cents  per 
O’HUff,  AA’ith  Avhole.sale  price  easy  at  .$8  and 
■$'3.7o  per  barrel.  IMalaga  grapes  are 
.$,1.1)0  and  .$8  per  keg  for  AA'idi'Jv  A’arA’ing 
jiroduct.  A  feAV  purple  toliays  retail  at 
15  cents  per  pound  '  .i.  av.  c. 


A  Multitude  of  Uses 


When  Avater  must  be  laboriously  pumped  from  a  well  or 
carried  from  a  spring,  it  is  used  as  sparingly  as  possible.  A 
Milwaukee  Air  Po’iver  JFater  System  not  only  saves  the  time 
and  hard  work  of  pumping  and  carrying,  but  it  supplies  an 
ABUNDANCE  of  water  for  a  multitude  of  uses.  You  can 
have  fresh,  cold  Avater  about  the  buildings  or  farm  anywhere 
you  want  it.  And  you  can  have  hot  water  and  lake  or  river 
water  or  cistern  water — anywhere  you  want  it.  A 


Pump  No- 
4,  $  and 
6  for 
Drilled 
Wells 


may  have  one  pump  or  a  dozen.  It  will  bring  water 
ten  feet  or  ten  miles — tons  of  water  daily.  You  just 
turn  a  faucet — or  a  dozen  faucets — and  have  all  the 
Avater  you  can  use  Avithout  going  into  the  hot  summer 
sun  or  the  icy  winter  winds. 

The  Avonderfully  simple  Milwaukee  Pump  makes 
all  this  possible.  We  have  a  pump  for  drilled  wells — 
and  a  shallow  Avater  pump  that  works  fine  in  one  foot 
of  water.  A  Milwaukee  Air  Power  Water  System 
never  freezes.  Its  cost  is  weM  within  your  reach. 

Our  new  FREE  book— “PRIVATE  W.^TER  SYS- 
TEMS” — tells  the  whole  story.  Write  for  it  today — - 
and  the  Information  Blank.  We  can  tell  you,  if  you 
Avish,  about  how  much  such  a  water  system  for  your 
place  will  cost. 
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MILWAUKEE  AIR  POWER  PUMP  CO. 
863  Third  Street  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Cooking 
Washing  Dishes 
Scrubbing 
Drinking 
Canning 
The  Garden 
The  Bathroom 
The  Toilet 
Plants 
Washing 
Windows 


Fire  Protection 
Cleaning  Vehicle 
hlixing  Feed 
Watering  Stoclc 
Flushing  Stable.; 
Sprinkling  the 
LaAvn 

Cleaning  Milk 
Cans 

Threshing 

Spraying 

Butchering 


!  ■|■TNpER  new  Loan  Act.  tbe  GoA’ernment 
1  Avill  lend  oA^er  SGD.ODD.oOO  to  farmer.s  at  6 
•per  cent,  or  le.s.s,  payable  in  10  to  40  years, 
L'nclo  .Sam 


no 


favorites  and  any 
farmer  can  borrow 
Avlio  is  properly  or¬ 
ganized  butitwill  be 
“first  come,  first 
served.”  Send  oOcts. 
in  coin  orstamps  for* 
one  year’s  subscrip- 


knows 

YOU  CAN 
BORROW  FROM 
UNCLE  SAM! 

tion  to  our  magazine  Avbich  gives  Farm  Loan 
nows,  and  we  willsend“Fariu  Loan  Digest 
Book”  Avliich  ex  plains  simply  Iioav  YOU  can 
secure  a  loan.  Tlie  Gleaner  &  Business 
Farmer,  Box  HI.  Mount  Clemens,  Alicli. 

For  Sale-Fruit  Farms  Hudson  River  Valley 

Write  PLATT  &  TKATOR,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


9  CORDS  IN  fO  HOURS 


BY  ONE  MAN.  It’s  KINO  OF  THE  WOODS.  Saves  money  and 
bacLache.  Send  for  FREE  catalog  No.  B68  showing  low  ptica 
and  latest  improvements.  First  order  gets  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Machine  Co.,  161  West  Harrison  St,  Chicago,  ill. 


Genesee  Valley  Farms 

Location  Livingston  Co.  The  Garden  of  AYestern 
New  York.  Large  and  small  farms  and  Country  Es¬ 
tate.  See  Booklet.  JAMES  S.  CRQNSE.  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 
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Get  Stumps  Out 
With  Less  Work 

Pullhig  stumps  is  slow  and  costly.  "An  explosive  reduces 
the  labor  of  clearing  land  to  the  minimum.  It  may  be 
used  by  any  intelligent  man,”  says  Minncccta  Farmers’ 
Bulletm  134.  _  Get  any  stump  out  quic!.’;-,  at  the 
same  time  split  it  into  pieces  easily  handled,  by  using 


Farm  Powder 

The  Original  Farm  Powder 


Cattle,  Hve  weight,  5  and  Oc ;  hogs  8c: 
turkeys  25c;  geese  15c;  cliickcns  12c. 
Butter  35  and  40c  per  lb.;  apjiles  50  to 
GOc  per  bu. ;  potatoe.s,  retail,  $1.50  jK'r 
bu. ;  delivered  at  car  $1..35.  Sheep  ai-e 
any  price  farmers  are  willing  to  ask.  I 
think  there  are  more  dogs  in  3’ioga  Co. 
tlian  sheep,  and  this  is  not  speaking  Avell 
for  onr  county.  I  hope  the  tide  Avill  .soon 
change,  for  Ave  have  a  natural  <-ountry 
for  sheep.  n.  i.  y, 

Morris,  Pa. 


Atlas  Farm  Powder  is  made 
especially  for  farni  use.  It  is 
easy  to  use  —  no  experience 
needed.  Just  bore  a  hole,  load, 
fire,  and  Avork  that  otlierwise 
would  take  hours  or  days  is 
done  instantly!  Ask  your  deal¬ 
er  about  Atlas  Powder  today. 

Send  for  "Better  Farnsing’*  Book — FREE 

Our  illustrated  book,  “Better  Farming,”  tells 
howto  improve  tlie  fertility  of  the  soil,  how  to 
grow  bigger  crops,  redeem  waste  land,  improve 
orchards,  etc.,  with  Atlas  Farm  Powder.  Valu¬ 
able  to  every  land  owner.  Mail  the  coupon. 

ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY 

General  Offices:  Wilmington,  Del. 

Sales  Offices:  Birmingham,  Boston,  Houghton. 
Joplin,  Knoxville,  Kansas  Cif,  New  Orleans, 

New  York,  PhiLadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis 


You  can  saA'e  money  and  make 
money  by  using  Atlas  Farm 
Powder  to  blast  out  stumps 
and  shatter  boulders,  break  up 
hard-pan,  do  ditching  and 
make  beds  for  trees.  It  is  the 
cheapest  farm  hand  you 
possibly  find. 


A  i 
1 


can 


FR£E  BOOK  COUPON 


ATLAS  POWDER  CO.,  Wifmington.DcI. 
Send  me  your  74-pagc  book  "Better  Farming.” 
I  am  interested  in  the  use  of  explosives  for  the 
purpose  before  which  1  mark  X.  y 


Stump  Blasting 

Tree  Planting 

Boulder  Blasting 

Ditch  Digging 

Subsoil  Blasting 

Road  Building 

Name _ 
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•She  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


TH£  KELLS  FARMS— S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

This  farm  is  founded  on  modern  business  principles.  We  have 
stock  that  will  make  good  or  we  will.  If  you  want  to  develop 
a  profitable  strain  and  need  new  blood  to  raise  the  productivity 
of  your  flock  you  need  our  birds.  Vigor,  stamina  and  health  is 
the  foundation  upon  which  a  superstructure  of  exceptional  egg 
records  has  been  built.  And  these  birds  have  been  developed 
along  American  lines,  not  forgetting  the  balance  between  beauty 
and  utility.  If  this  is  the  kind  of  blood  you  need,  write  us. 

Prices  on  hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks  are  reasonable.  Catalog  on  application. 

THE  KELLS  FARMS,  Poultry  Dept.,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


THE  HENYARD 


ROSEMONT  PURE  BRED  BABY  CHICKS 

From  Thoroughbred  Matings 

White,  brown  and  buff  leghorns,  barred  rocks,  white  rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Orping¬ 
tons,  white  wyandottes,  buff  wyandottes,  buttercups,  anconas  and  ducklings. 
Strong,  hardy,  big  chicks  from  farm  ranged,  heavy  laying  strains.  Over  100,000 
hatching  capacity.  Quality  Our  Motto — Fair  Dealing  is  the  foundation  of  our 
business.  Safe  delivery,  full  count  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  our  1917 
catalogue  that  tcllsof  the'^wonderful  success  others  have  obtainedvjith  our  stock:  tt'sfree. 
ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Rosemont,  N.  J.,  Box  500 


LEGHORNS 


Jr*  £«/  Si  O 


k  V  \!]f  "With  The  Lay  Bred  In  Them 
Health — Vigor — Productiveness — Beauty 

These  important  characteristics  are  strong^ly  inbred  in 
our  flocks.  Come  and  see.  Or  ask  our  customers.  Our 
Leghorns  will  please  you  Itccause  they  deliver  the  groods. 
Coc!kerol8— Fine  specimens,  the  sons  of  record  layers. 
Pred  and  priced  right. 

Ilatchiiigr  EiTfirs — Bigr  white  ones,  highly  fertile,  from  ^ 
real  layers.  None  belter. 

Baby  Chicks— -The  “livable,**  profitable  kind.  Full 
count  and  safe  delivery  assured. 

We  produce  on  onr  own  farm  ever^itliing 
•we  sell,  'fha'ts  why  we  please 
every  purchaser.  Write  for 
FREE  catalog  now, 

SPRECHER  BROS. 

Box  40,  Rohrerstown,  Pa. , 


Tiffany’s  Superior  Chicks  That  Live 

Silver  White  and  Colmnblan  Wyandottes,  S. 
C.  K.  1.  Keds,  »1«  per  lOO,  *165  per  1,000. 
Miireli  delivery.  Pekin  and  Kouen  Ducklings, 
*»5  per  100.  Bred  and  Hatched  Rigid. 

ALOHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  34,  Phoonixvllle,  Pa. 

W.  Wyandotte  Cockerels  bK.“  tor 

service,  $2.50  each.  Also  S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  LEGHORN 
ck’ls,  matured,  $1 .50  each.  Barred  Bock  and  BRAHMA  ck’l.s, 
$2  50  each.  Circular  free.  Riverd.le  Poullry  Firm,  Riverd.le.  H.  J. 

‘‘Perfection”  Barred  Rocks  (Ringlets) 

SPECIAL  FOR  BALANCE  OF  YEAR.  $10  cockerels.  $5.  $5 
cockerels.  $3.  Best  we  ever  raised.  Money  back  n 
not  pleased.  A  few  pullets  and  exhibition  stock  rea* 
sonabie.  Dr.  GEO.  T.  HAYMAN,  Box  20.  Doylestown,  Pa. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Pine  cockerels  from  hens  with  records  of  203  to  228 
eggs.  Hatching  eggs  from  trapnested  anduiitrappM 
pens.  J.  F.  Francais,  Wesinampton  Beach,  L.  I.,  H.  Y, 

BARRED  ROCKS— WHITE  ROCKS 

W.  OKPINOTON’8  R.  I.  UE1)8-WV ANPOTTKH 

Havinc  decided  to  ipeci.lize  on  Barron  LetHorni,  we  offer  stock 
chicks  and  eggs  from  the  above  mentioned  breeds  at  sacrifice 
prices.  EiSTEUH  SHOKB  SUKSEUIES,  Benton,  lid. 

Barred  Rocks-Eggs  ^eVioo 

Hay-Old  Chicks.  112  per  100.  CDCKERELS,  $5  each. 
A.  C.  Jones,  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georoetown.  Del. 

White  Rocks  Cockerels  Sr.”T"  S'’S 

Bahy  chicks,  ('ivcular.  A.  SCOFIELD,  Green  Haven,  N.Y. 


M 


OmED  ANCONA  COCKERELS  B  rizn  winners.  $1.25  up. 
Homer  Pigeons.  E.  P.  SHELMIDINE,  Lorraine,  N.  Y, 

Mammoth  Emden  Geese  rocI-" r.^  l 

Red,  (hampines,  ^linorcas,  Hoghorns,  Wyandottes. 
Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  K.  2,  Athens,  Pa. 

Giant  Bronze  Toms,  S7-R.G.  Red  Cockerels,  $1.50 

Shropshire  Sheep.  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  GettysbiirD,  Pa 

I  BOURBoFrED’  and  bronze,  $5  lip  Special 

Golden  campine  cockerels,  $2;  Speckled  Sussex 
cockerels.  $5,  itegistered  Shropshire  Rams  ex- 
clianged  for  Ewes  of  any  breed. 

D.  B.  Shoemaker  -  Fort  Plain, N.  Y. 


TURKEYS  f- STATE  FAIRS  < 


FREE 

ibVnt  LORD  FARMS 

S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

American  Leghorns  that  lay  good  eggs — no  English 
blood.  We  expect  to  sliip  more  day-old  chicks  next 
spring  than  any  other  breeder  east  of  the  Mississip¬ 
pi  River.  We  couldn’t  do  such  a  business  unless 
the  stock  was  proving  more  satisfactory  to  custom¬ 
ers  than  they  are  getting  elsewiiere.  We  do  more 
trap-nesting  on  onr  farm  than  any  Laying  ('ontest 
ill  the  country.  We  are  breeding  the  kind  of  i.eg- 
iiorns  the  progressive  breeder  is  looking  for,  and 
tliey  are  the  kind  you  want.  High  record  bred  males 
in  .-ill  our  pens  this  year.  Only  one  breed  and  one 
strain.  More  tlian  75,000  liatching  capacity.  Order 
Felu-nary,  March,  and  April  cliicksjnow.  Address 
THE  LORD  FARMS,  or  THE  EVERLAY  FARM,  Box  540-F.  Methuen,  Mass. 

- -  Cocks  and  Cockerels - 

$5.00-$7.50-$10.00 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Barred  and  White  Rocks 

Extra  good  utility  birds  from  heavy  laying  stock 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

TYWACANA  FARMS,  Inc. 

Box  68,  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


BOURBON  RED  TOMS 

18  to  20  lbs.,  $7.  Mrs.  E.  F.  Smith,  Mt.  Bethel.  Pa. 

White  Hollal.a  Turkeys 

White  Wyandottes 

From  high  record,  trap-nested  hens. 

A.  li.  Vreeland  -  Nutley,  N.  J 

LOOK^  JANUARY 

^  delivery  guaranteed,  l.eg- 

horns,  Rocks.  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Jlinorcas.^  Anconas, 
Oritingtons,  Bralimas,  $12  a  100.  Odds  and  Ends,  $10  a 
100.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $7  a  100.  12  yearling  breeders 
and  a  cockerel  for  $18.  Laying  Pullets  $18  a  dozen  and  a 
cockerel  free  with  each  dozen.  Same  in  Campinos  $20  for 
the  IS.  Fine  cockerels,  $2.50  each,  5  for  $10.  Best  Brooder 
Stove,  $14.  Catalogue  free.  Stamps  appreciated. 
Nabob  Hatcheries  -  Qambier,  Ohio 

125,000  CHICKS  for  1917 

S  C  WHITE.  BROWN,  AND  BUFF  LEGHDRNS.  B.  P.  ROCKS. 
W.  WYANDOTTES,  B.  MINORCAS  AND  BROILER  CHICKS 

Our  large  capacity  enables  us  to  sell  at  low  prices.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Booklet  free. 

KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Dept.  24.  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Pedigreed  Selected  Cockerels 

200-250  Offer  hcHR,  8-  C.  W.  Leeborns,  i?5.00  euoh. 
Contest  Pens 'Storrs,  Conn.  Vineland,  X.  J. 

Hatching  Eggs 

150-1B9  egg  hens,  100  eggs  ^0,00.1000  $55.00 
800.250  egg  hens,  15  eggs  $2.00,  100  eggs  glO.OO 

Mated  to  I’edigreed  Cockerels,  from  214-250  egg  liens. 
Extra  Large,  Vigorous,  Good  Eyes.  Breed  for  Eggs, 
C  ’ID  Sired  by  proven  Cock  bird  “Troulde” 
opecial  r  en  M.ated  to  205-239  egg  hens. 

I  RUarshtee  this  matinR.  16  eggs  $5-00.  Kygs  after  Jail.  15. 

JAMES  F.  HARRINGTON,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

100  Barron  Leghorns 

March-April  pullets,  $1  and  $1.25  each.  15  fine  cock¬ 
erels,  Feliruary-March  Hatch,  $1.25  and  $1..50  each. 
75  White  Rocks,  Pullets  and  yearlings,  $1  each.  High 
grade  stock  only.  B.  Devine  Farms.  East  Northport,  L.  I. 

BARRON’S  LEGHORNS 

248-284-egg  strain.  4  yearling  hens  and  cockerel,  $10. 
Cockerels,  $2  jind  $3.  E.  CLAUDE  JONES,  Craryville,  N.  Y. 

BARRON  LEGHORNS 

Our  breeders  are  from  high  record  imported  ftoclc. 
Clucks,  812.00  per  100;  Eggs.  $6.00  per  hundred;  $1.50  jier 
l.'i;  fertility  guaranteed.  Wo  have  been  in  business  for 
forty-live  years  and  produce  our  Stock  on  three  hundred 
acres  of  range,  insur  ing  lieiilth  anil  viror. 

EASTKRX  8IIUUK  X  lilt 8 ERIE!*,  Benton,  Md, 

A.  B.  HALL’S  S.C.  W.  Leghorns 

lield  fourth  position  among  34  Ijeghorn  entries  in 
Storrs  Laying  Contest  just  ended.  Six-montlis 
cockerels,  $5.  Barred  ILock  cockerels  from  special 
mating.  $3,  $4.  Circular.  A.  B.  HALL,  Wallinoford,  Conn, 

TRAP-NEST  BRED  s.  Bred  for  eggs; 

C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  UU0ACICI5  raised  in  the  woods ; 
strong,  vigorous.  Prices  reasonalde.  Cliix  from 
our  famous  layers,  $12  per  hundred.  Spring  lielivcry . 
MILL  BROOK  FARM,  L.  M.  Palmer,  Prop.,  Alfred  Station,  N.Y. 


COCKERELS 


IARADISE  Breeders  of  Heavy  Laying  Poultry.  Trap  Nested 

OULTRY  S.  C. 

FARM 


P- 

OULIKT  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

PARM  BUFF  PLY.  ROCKS,  200-Egg  strain 

■  Day-OI'l  Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs  and  Stock 

for  Sale.  Our  1917  Circular  LVec.  BoX  B,  PARADISE,  PA. 

Barred  Rock  Cockerels  kYn'g^letI 

dii-ect  at  $3.  3^  to  4  lb.  pullets,  $24  per  dozen; 
selected,  $30.  Will  pay  express  one  way  if  returned. 
I.  M.  BACOBN  -  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS,  R.  I.  REDS 
B.  P.  ROCKS,  WHITE  WYANDOHES 

Now  is  the  time  to  mate  up  your  pens.  These  are  lino, 
vigorous  biids  from  f.irm  r.inge,  heavy  laying  parent¬ 
age  of  the  well  1  nown  GIBSON  STRAIN.  Circular  free. 

G.  F.  GIBSON,  Galen  Farms,  Drawer  C,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

Rohu  riiiolre  (Barron  Leghorns)  $15  for  100.  Circnl.ar 
DdDj  ullIbKS  iree.  Elmore  Farm,  R.  3,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Gilbert  F arm  School,  Georgetown,Gonn. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Eggs  for  Hatching. 

Choice  Selected  Cockerels 

liealthy.  $1.50  to  $3. 


aree,  strong  and 
J.  M.  CASE,  Gilboa,  N.  Y. 


Brewers’  Grains  for  Poultry  and  Pigs 

Have  you  had  any  experience  in  feed¬ 
ing  wet  brewers’  grain,  better  known  as 
malt,  to  ducks,  chickens,  and  pigs?  If  «o 
will  you  give  me  the  results  of  same,  with 
the  amounts  that  can  safely  be  given  to 
each.  I  should  like  to  substitute  this  for 
bran  and  flour  if  it  be  practical. 

I’ennsylvania.  w.  J.  s. 

While  I  have  not  had  personal  experi¬ 
ence  in  feeding  wet  brewers’  grains  to 
classes  of  animals  you  mention,  I  know 
they  are  sometimes  fed  to  hogs.  When  so 
used  a  carbohydrate  feed  such  as  coru 
meal  should  be  mixed  with  them.  They 
may  be  fed  to  poultry  with  good  results 
if  not  used  as  sole  feed.  The  price  must 
he  taken  into  consideration ;  unless  one 
lives  handy  to  the  brewery,  it  does  not 
usually  pay  to  use  this  feed,  which  runs 
75  per  cent,  water.  n.  F-  J- 


LEGHORNS— BARRON— WYANDOTTES 

Excellent  cockerels  and  female  blood  from  Mr.  Barron’s 
imported  stock.  Records  over  200  to  273,  mated  to  26a  to 
male  blood.  Pullets  showing  tine  Fall  records. 

THE  BARRON  FARM  -  CONNELLSVILLE,  PA. 

WhiteWyandottaCockerels 

cular.  Middltfarook  Poultry  Farm,  Mist  Marion  I. Moore,  Hamburg,  N.Y. 

WYANDOTTE  CDCKERELS,  Morris  Farm 
contest  strain,  $5  each  while  they  last. 
White  Crescent  Farm,  K.  3,  Ashtabula,  O. 


World’s  Champion  Layers  w^^Leghorns 

White  Wyandottes,  Cockerels,  Pullets  and  Cock 
Birds.  Imported  direct  from  England. 
Brookfield  Poultry  Farm,  R.  3,  Versailles,  Ohio 


Trouble  With  Laying  Pullets 

I  have  two  pens  of  April-hatched  K,  I. 
Red  pullets,  100  in  each  iien.  The  pens 
are  20  feet  square,  open  front,  clean,  new, 
sunny  and  dry,  I  have  been  feeding  dry 
mash  composed  of  200  lbs.  bran  ;  100  Ihs. 
middlings;  100  lbs.  corn  meal;  lOO  Ih.s. 
gluten  ;  100  lbs.  meat  scraps ;  25  lbs.  fine 
charcoal ;  .3  lbs-  table  salt.  This  is  before 
them  all  the  time.  For  wliole  grain  I 
feed  scratch  feed  4  (piarts  to  100  twice 
a  day,  about  %  bushel  mangel  beets  jicr 
day  for  green  stuff,  or  what  they  will  eat 
ui)'  clean.  The  water  is  clean  and  pure, 
about  eight  inches  litter  on  the  floor.  All 
went  well  until  November  27,  was  getting 
about  70  eggs  per  day,  theu  they  knocked 
off  eating,  only  eating  about  one-fourth  the 
usual  amount  since.  They  have  practi¬ 
cally  stopped  laying;  in  three  days  three 
h.ave  died  and  sevoraFinore  look  sick  and 
have  been  removed.  ’They  dump  around, 
comb  and  wattles  turn  dark,  and  die  in 
about  24  hours.  Since  this  trouble  has 
started  we  have  examined  everything  and 
we  find  the  wheat  in  the  scratch  feed  is 
dark  and  sour,  F.  K.  C. 

Maine. 

I  cannot  make  a  positive  diagnosis 
from  your  description,  but  suspect  that 
the  trouble  is  at  least  indirectly  due  to 
heavy  feeding  and  close  confinement-  All 
f(K)d  ' should  be  inspected  for  evidence  of 
mustinoss  or  deca.v.  the  meat  scrap  being 
particularly  looked  after.  You  are  feed¬ 
ing  rather  lightly  of  whole  grain  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  pullets  are  gorging  them¬ 
selves  with  mash  and  getting  little  or  no 
exercise.  Mash  hoppers  may  be  kept 
closed  during  the  forenoon  if  the  birds 
spend  too  much  time  at  them  and  too  lit¬ 
tle  in  hunting  for  grain  in  the  litter.  Ite- 
move  any  pullets  that  show  signs  of  in¬ 
disposition  and  give  each  bird  a  good 
physic,  such  as  a  teaspoonfnl  of  castor 
oil  or  of  Epsom  salts  dissolved  in  a  little 
water.  Then  feed  lightly  and  induce  ex¬ 
orcise  by  compelling  them  to  scratch  in 

'  deep  litter  for  their  food.  M.  B.  D. 

i  _ _ 


Noodled  Geese 


nhniffpr.nekprplff  S-  Brown  and  Buff  Leehorns, 
UnOICeUOCKereiS  Anconas,  and  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Homer  Biceous.  C.  J.  ishelmidine,  Lorraine.  N,  V. 


Can  you  tell  me  how  to  feed  noodled 
geese?  c.  J.  ii. 

Noodle  is  the  name,  of  more  or  less 
local  use.  I  think,  given  to  a  cooked  food 
for  fattening  geese-  The  only  recipe  I 
have  ever  seen  is ;  Cornineal,  two  parts  ; 
ground  wheat  and  sifted  ground  oats,^  one 
part ;  with  enough  red  dog  or  other  cheap 
flour  to  make  a  stiff  batter  when  mixed 
with  water.  When  thoroughly  mixed  the 
dough  is  put  through  a  sausage _  stuffer. 
The  roll  of  dough,  one  inch  in  diameter, 
is  cut  into  two-inch  lengths,  rolled  in  flour 
and  boiled  like  dumplings.  When  cooked 
they  rise  to  the  top  of  the_  boiling  water. 
They  are  then  removed,  dipped  in  cold 
water  to  prevent  sticking,  it  is  said,  and 
fed  to  the  geese  while  warm.  The  geese 
should  be  put  into  the  feeding  p''ii  about 
three  weeks  before  they  are  to  he  killed. 
The  pen  should  he  small  enough  to  pre¬ 
vent  extoiuh'd  exorcise.  Some  of  the 
reputed  cruel  methods  of  Europe  in  con¬ 
fining  the  geese  are  not  at  all  necessary. 
A  supply  of  fresh  water  should  he  acces¬ 
sible  at  all  times.  The  warm  noodles 
should  be  fed  at  regular  intei-vaks  and  as 
often  as  five  times  a  day.  The  goose 
should  be  held  between  the  knees  and  the 
noodles  gently  forced  down  the  throat. 
From  two  to  five  noodles  at  a  feed  are 
the  usual  amount,  depending  iipou  the 
size  of  the  goose  and  other  thing.s.  If 
there  is  any  food  left  in  the  crop  from 
the  last  feeding  no  more  should  he  given. 
These  are  the  bare  outlines  of  the 
process.  No  set  rule  can  be  given  for  all 
the  things  to  be  done.  Feeders  of  niauy 
years’  '-exijerieuce  declare  that  conditions 
vary  with  the  season,  weather,  age  of  the 
goose  and  other  less  tangible  things.  Only 
experience  can  tell  one  just  what  to  do. 
The  greatest  of  care  must  be  exercised  at 
all  times.  If  the  birds  are  uot  fed  enough 
of  course  they  will  not  fatten  rapidly 
enough-  If  fed  too  much  they  may  be¬ 
come  ill  and  die.  If  frightened  or  ex¬ 
cited  in  any  way  they  will  stop  increas¬ 
ing  and  may  decrease  in  weight.  Just 
when  they  are  “finished”  can  be  learned 
only  by  experience.  This  high  feeding, 
with  little  exercise,  develops  large  livers, 
a  highly  prized  delicacy  in  some  markets, 
as  well*  as  much  fat  and  tender  meat. 

w.  H.  H. 


January  1.3,  1917. 

We  believe  every  advertiser  in  our  Poultry 
Department  is  honest  and  reliable.  We  stand 
back  of  these  classified  advertisements  with  our 
"Siiiiare  Deal  Guarantee,”  as  we  do  the  displ.ay 
advertisements.  Those  purcliasing  eggs  for 
hatching  and  baby  chicks  must  understand  that 
the.v  are  assuming  some  risk  when  ordering  from 
a  distance.  For  the  most  part  eggs  and  chicks 
carry  safely,  bn.  sometimes  rough  handling  by 
the  express  companies  or  exposure  to  heat  and 
cold  causes  damage.  That  eggs  fail  to  hatch  or 
chicks  die  is  not  conclusive  evidence  of  bad 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  and  we  shall  not 
consider  claims  on  that  basis.  To  avoid  contro- 
ver.sy  buyer  and  seller  should  have  a  definite  un¬ 
derstanding  as  to  the  responsibility  assumed  in 
case  of  dissatisfaction. 

ACT  NOW! 

f  BOOK  YOUR  ORDER  EARLY  ^ 

English  200-Egg  Strain 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 


White  Wyandottes 
Buff  Orpingtons 

World’s  Champion  Layers 

Our  Certified  Contest  Records  are  PROOF 
Leghorns— Highest  Award  North  American  egg  lay¬ 
ing  contest,  live  hens  laying  1139  eggs,  as  follows; 
251,  250,  224  ,  222,  192  eggs,  100  pens  competing.  READ 
THIS: — The  Ivywood  Poullry  Farm,  Avonihile,  Pi.,  writes:  "We 
wish  to  mention  the  lact  that  our  pen  of  S.  C.  W.  Lephorns  entes-ed 
in  the  1S1S-6  North  American  Egg  Lajpng  Onntesd,  just  ended,  made 
the  good  record  of  1037,  2tI7-egg  aveeaye.  The  three  pullets 
which  made  the  highest  records — 252,  242  ant  238  eggs — were 
bred  from  eggs  purchased  from  you.  We  cannot  enough  about 
your  birds."  if  you  want  Leghorns  that  lay,  it  official 
recoriis  mean  anytliing  to  you,  you  will  secure  our 
strain.  Reds— Highest  Award  in  theirclass.  N.  A.  Conte.st. 
live  hens  laying  1043-eggs,  209  average,  highest  offi¬ 
cial  Red  reconl  knowfi.  WhiSe  Wyandoltes— Mo.  Con¬ 
test:— Ten  birds  laid  2005  eggs,  over  200  average.  One 
layer  imide  a  record  of  265  eggs. 

HATCHING  EGGS 
Breeding  Stock 
BABY  CHICKS 

Write  today  for 
co|iy  of  “The 
Story  of  the  200 
Egg  Hen,"  con¬ 
tain  in  gpicturesl 
of  our  competi¬ 
tion  winners,  plans  of 
trap-nest,  feeding  for¬ 
mulas  and  other  valu- 
alilc  information  that 
will  increase  your  ... 
yield.  Price  iOc.  deductcil 
from  first  oi'der. 

The  Penna."  Poultry  Farm 
Box  P,  Lincaster,  Pa. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 


TRAPNESTED 

Splendid  cherry  to  mahogany  rich  glowing  red,  thor- 
otighbred.  hen  hatched,  free  range,  open-front  colony 
house,  hardy  stock.  Scieutiflcally  line  bred  away  from 
broodiness  and  for  heaviest  winter  laying,  on  a  strictly 
sanitary  plant.  Heaviest  laying  Reds  in  existence,  lay¬ 
ing  rates  211  to  279  eggs.  FINE  BREEDING  COCK¬ 
ERELS,  early  hatclied,  large,  hardy,  vigorous  breeders, 
great  stamina;  long  backs,  low  tails,  short  legs  well 
spread;  brilliant  rich  glowing  mahogany  red  and  out 
of  trapnested  hens.  BREEDING  HENS,  pullets,  mated 
trios  and  breeding  pens.  HATCHING  EGGS  from  mag- 
iiiffcent,  large,  hardy,  glowing  red  rose  and  single  comb 
hens,  not  pullets,  mated  to  splendid,  large,  vigorous, 
burning  red  males,  themselves  out  of  trapneatad  hens. 
Fertile,  strong,  hatchable,  large,  unblemished  eggs,  gath¬ 
ered  hourly,  shipped  daily,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
White  diarrhoea  absolutely  unknown. 

We  ship  all  over  U.  S.,  Ctmada,  South  America.  Cuba, 
and  abroad  as  far  as  Australia.  Courteous,  straigti  for¬ 
ward  dealings.  Safe  delivery.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

FROM  A  MINNESOTA  CUSTOMER 
Dear  Mr.  Vibert:— 

Never  bad  a«  steady  laying  pullets  in  my  house.  Beau¬ 
ties,  healthy,  vigorous.  Took  a  few  to  the  show.  THEY 
LAID  EGGS  EVERY  DAY  OF  THE  SHOW,  and  .after 
being  in  the  show  room  for  a  week  and  taking  a  12  mile 
auto  ride  in  a  strong  wind  at  20  degrees  below  zero  one 
Jumped  on  a  nest  the  same  niglit  and  laid  an  egg  before 
going  to  roost  that  night.  Beastly  cold  weather,  36  to  40 
degrees  below. 

(Signed)  M.  A. 

1917  mating  booklet  on  request. 

VIBERT  RED  FARM  Box  1,  WESTON.  N.  J. 

COLONIAL  REDS 

JVhat  Our  Customers  Have  To  Say 
THE  FARM 

COLONIAL  FARM  Pembroke,  N.  H.,  Dec.  30,  1916 

Tenu)ie,  N.  H.  ,  ,  ,  , 

Dear  Sirs;  The  two  cockerels  came  in  fine  order  and  I  put  them 
in  pens  with  my  hens.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  excellent  gual- 
ity  of  these  birds,  and  assure  you  that  the  way  you  do  business 
ought  to  mean  success  for  the  COLONIAL  FARM,  and  I  wish  to 
thank  you  especially  for  the  courteous  and  square  manner  in  which 
you  have  always  filled  my  orders.  Very  sincerely  yours, 

iSioned)  HINMAN  C.  BAILEY. 

Send  ns  your  order  and  you  will  agree  with  Mr.  Bailey. 
Cockerels,  Pullets  and,Heiis,  Eggs  and  Chicks, 

COLONIAL  FARM  Box  0  TEMPLE,  N.  H. 

OAKLAND  FARMS 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  Exclusively 

Early  breeding  cockerels  and  puli.ets 

now  on  sole.  We  are  booking  orders  for  Day-Old 
Chicks,  for  delivery,  any  time  after  Jannaiy  16th. 
AU  from  Heavy-weight,  Healthy,  Vigorous,  Heavy 
Winter  Laying  Stock,  combining  Beauty  and  Utility,  the 
result  of  years  of  cai  eful  selection,  and  that  have  been 
raised  on  Free  Clover  Range,  and  housed  in  Open-Front 
Houses,  under  the  most  sanitary  conditions. 

“Absolute  Satisfaction  Ouaranteed." 
OAKLAND  FARMS,  Oakland,  New  Jersey 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

Day-old  chicks  from  some  of  the  woi-ld’s  heaviest-laying 
strains.  All  stock  raised  on  free  range  and  scientifically 
br»‘(j  from  large,  well  colored  and  shapely  birds  of  gieat 
stainin.a.  High  class  utility  birds  combined  with  show 
quality  is  a  combination  hard  to  beat.  Book  your  orders 
now  for  delivery  after  Februarj'  1st.  Safe  delivery  and 
full  count  guaranteed.  Chicks,  81®  P^v  100.  20%  deposit 
I'equircd  with  all  orders. 

OVERBROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Marlborough.  N.  Y. 

S.C.RhodelslandRedsSr«.”wY;?k"*;o“'i 

two  consecutive  years.  High-gracle  utility  breeding 
stock,  also  eggs  for  liatching.  Send  for  circular. 

MAPLECKOFT  FAKMS,  Box  H.  Pawling, N.Y. 

MahoganyStrainRds  ®angiS.m?tureX 

erels  ®  $3.  Also  pullets,  yearlings  and  exhibition 
stock.  P.  Quackenbusli,  Box  333,  Darien,  Conn. 

Austin’s  200-Egg  Strain  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Standard  bred  high  record  stock,  red  to  the  skin. 
Old  and  young  stock.  On  approval.  Booklet. 

AUSTIN’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17,  CENTRE  HARBOR.  H.  H 

Thoroughbred  Red  Cockerels  ft^ain  *“two 

weeks  only.  $3apiece.  WATSON  RICHTMYRE,  Gilboa,  N-Y- 


BeautiftilS.C.R.LRedCockerels 

Driftwood,  Pa, 


A.  H.  JORDAN 


BLACK  LANGSHANSiVu"«l'-rgo^;?o’^^ 

cockerels  from  fine  laying  strain,  $3.  $5;  Eggs.  $2. 
Send  now  for  circular.  Orchard  Hill  Farm,  Guilford,  Coon. 
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TEETH  AN  D  TONIC  hTn"s  : 


PEARL  GRIT  i 

hens  healthy  and  makes  them  lay. 
It  grinds  and  prepares  the  food  for 
digestion  and  supplies  the  neces¬ 
sary  shell-making  and  egg-bnild- 
Ing  elements.  Write  forfrce  booklet 
THE  OltIO  MARBLE  CO. 

69  Cleveland  St.  Piqua.  Ohio 


aUALITY  CHICKS 

Well  hatched  chicks— stur¬ 
dy.  pure  bred  from  heavy 
l.'iying  strains  of  Kocks, 

Reds  and  Ijeghorns,  etc. 

Kasy  to  grow  early  broilers 
and  big  layers  from  Hillpot 
chicks.  Trices  moderate. 

Get  oxir  Fit  EE  BOOK, 

W.  F.  HILLPOT 
Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

36  Acres  Devoted  Exclusively  to 

s.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Eggs  and  Chicks,  from  selected  2-year  old  hens — 

On  Free  Range  Mated  with  Barron  Cockerels 
from  Best  Imported  Stock. 

I  have  500  breeders  on  free  range,  the  pick  of  my 
last  year’s  laying  stock — birds  selected  for  size, 
type  and  vigor— bred  for  the  pa.st  five  years  from 
cockerels  from  high  producing  (trap-nest  record) 
hens.  (They  are  mated  this  year  with  Tom  Barron 
Cockerels  from  220-245  egg  hens,  sired  by  a  cocke¬ 
rel  from  a  283  egg  hen.  Full  brothers  of  pullets 
with  pen  average  of  21  eggs  (68S)  through 
December. 

Efr?3  fruaranteed  satisfactory  to  you  in  appearance  and  size,  and 
90  p.c.  fertile,  $7  per  100.  Candee  hatched  Chicks  after  March  1st 
$15  per  100.  Mating  list  and  information  upon  request. 

THE  NISSEQUOGUE  FARM 
E.  T.  SMITH.  Owner  &  Mgr.  ST.  JAMES  P.  0..  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 

WYANDOTTES  LEGHORNS 

Choice  breeding  cockerels  of  high  egg  paronfrigo. 
HANSOM  FAK3I  .  K.  1,  Geneva,  Ohio 


BARRON’S  White  Wyandott< 

.Males  and  females  I  imported  direct.  Cockcrc, 
troni  hens  with  2;)5  to  268-egg  records.  Afewpnllets 

■'  ”  '  Apalachiii,  N.  y 


es 

■els 


E.  E.  LEWIS 


\ 


FOR  SALE— WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS 

I  from  hens  with  records  over  200  eggs,  1*5. Oti  each:  from 
'  hens  under  200  eggs,  iJS.Ot)  each.  Have  some  pure  Rarron 
■  from  liens  tip  to  267  eggs  from  male,  dams  record  282  eggs. 
A.  J.  FULL.  West  Toiiit,  PEN N S VLV A .M A 

For  Sale-3  White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

of  Barron  stock.  $2  each.  LE  ROY  GRANT,  Parish,  N.Y. 

ruff  rocks  golddustlay- 
^  I>G  stkajn 

J’nro  Buff.  FRED  DEBIJAGE,  Medina,  N.-Y. 

BRONZE,  NARRAGANSETT,  WHITE  HOLLAND, 

BOUliBON  RED.  BLACK  AND  SLATE  BREEDING  ^  UrKeyS 

from  the  finest  Hocks  in  America,  l-’rizo  winner.s  at 
the  leaiiing  shows.  Special  prices.  Write  .at  once. 

F.  A.  CLARK  .  Freeijort,  Oliio 

PuroBredMammothBronzeTurkeys 

Wolf  Strain  and  White  Wyandottes.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed.  Stamp. 

I.  A.  WHEELER,  Maplewood  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Massena,  N.  Y. 
NON-WANDERING 

BOURBON-RED  TURKEYS 

Adirondack  strain.  Farm  raised  young  hens  $4.00. 
A’oung  toms  $5.00  and  gO.OO. 

JOHN  Q.  ADAMS  Stony  Creek,  N.  Y 

Bourbon  Red  TURKEYS 

Toms  weighing  20  lbs.  and  over.  Hens,  12  to  14  lbs. 
Toms,  $7.  Hens,  $5.  Mrs.  John  H.  Janney,  Brookeville,  Md. 


COR  SALE— INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCIt.S,  SSI 
•  apiece.  V.\N  RBYNOLDS,  Pekkyman,  JMi>. 

Colored  Muscovys  jk,,,  «.¥. 

IMPROVE  YOUR  STOCK  NOW 

by  introducing  blood  of  the 

FAMOUS  TOM  BARRON  C  f  UT  I  CrunDlM 
EGG  PRODUCERS^*  ”•  LLUllUlVlN 

We  have  for  sale  100  Pure  Bred  Tom  Barron  Cock¬ 
erels.  Pedigree  guaranteed.  These  birds  were 
hatched  from  the  Tom  Barron  Prize  Pen  which  led 
all  Leghorns  in  the  Storrs  competition  1914-15,  with 
a  record  of  2001  eggs  in  one  year.  Price,  Si>5  each. 
h  few  extras  at  $10.  Also  hooking  orders  for  h.atch- 
ingeggs.  Helmcote  Farm,  Farmington,  Conn. 

M.  ToscAN  Bennett,  Owner.  Myron  A.  Harris,  Mgr. 

Light  Brahmas  - 


56,  $1;  100,  $7.50. 


_.,s  for  hatching.  15,  $1.50; 
Haystack  Mountain  Farm,  Norfolk,  Conn. 


yUhite  African  Guineas,  WHITE  HOLLAND  TOMS. 
”  -Mhs.  CUAKLE.S  CGTTKELL,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Thoroughbred  Poultry,  Pigeons  Phoile.*^  TiTVaHe- 

ties.  TV iilow  spring  Farm,  Alarietta,  Pa. 

S.C.W.LeghornBreedingGocl(erelsV’rA?'S"'*/T“E''S 

STOCK.  Wyckolf  strain.  L.  C.  HELPER,  Minoa,  N.  Y. 

WARNKEN  FARM,  SALT  POINT,  N.Y. 


8.  C.  White  Leghorns — Eggs,  $0;  Chicks,  $12. 


free. 


Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels 


My  Rose 
Comb 

lue  better  than  ever  this  year  at  farmer’s  prices. 

I.  C.  Hawkins  -  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Baby  chicks.  Hatching  eggs,  Cockerels,  Clioice 
Honey  and  .Maple  Byrup.  Satisfaction  giiarantee<l. 
Just-a-AIere  Farm,  Box  B,  Columbia  Cross  Roads,  Pa 

S-  O-  !E=L- 1. 

yiberttrapnested  stock.  200  to  249-egg  strain.  Hatch- 
„  iiiK  eggs,  $2  per  15;  $7  per  100.  75%  fertility.  Babv 
,  chicks.  $10  per  100.  Anna  M.  Jones,  Craryville,  N.Y. 

Single 
t  Comb 

(  YOUNG  AND  BARRON  STRAINS 

Three  Thousand  Breeders  on  free  farm  range  Inoculated 
and  free  from  lice.  Milk  Fed.  Special  bred  for  great 
]  u  inter  laying.  Eggs  for  hatching  now  ready  in  any 
ClUantity  at  $6  per  100.  Now  booking  orders  for  BABY 
CHICKS  March  and  April  delivery  ®  $12  per  100.  Cap- 
wdy^lOto  12.000  weekly.  Fifty  good  breeding  COCKS 
I  and  COCKERELS  @$2  eaeh.  My  book  Profits  in  Poultry 
•  Keeping  Solved  F /(  ETl  with  all  $10  orders. 

I  1917  CIHCt'I.AKS  NOW  REAUy. 

;  Edgar.  BBIGGS,  Bm  75,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y., 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  Exclusively 


THE  HENYARD 


Line-breeding  Fowls 

I  have  a  small  flock  of  chickens,  own 
brothers  and  sisters,  which  I  wish  to  line- 
hreed.  Will  you  tell  me  how  I  must  pro¬ 
ceed.  and  also  continue  same? 

New  York.  w.  v.  s. 

Succe.ssfnl  line-breeding  of  fowls  means 
the  breeding  of  one  family  from  genera¬ 
tion  to  generation  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
improve  the  (pmlity  of  the  stock  without 
the  introduction  of  unrelated  blood. 


Felch’s  Breeding  Chart.  Fig.  21 

Therefore  line-breeding  is  inbreeding  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  retain  its  advantages  and  eliminate  its 
evil  effects.  This  requires  keen  judgment 
in  making  the  proper  selections — birds 
which  conform  to  the  desired  shape  and 
general  characteristics,  including  a  high 
production  in  i  tility  stock. 

The  best  description  of  the  method  of 
Hne-hreeding  to  jiractice  is  given  by 
Felch’s  breeding  chart,  which  is  liere  r(j- 
produced.  This  requires  five  pens  after 
the  first  three  generations,  two  of  which 
have  a  preponderance  of  the  original  nmie 
bl(7od,  two  having  a  preponderance  of  the 
original  female  blood,  and  one  carrying 
half  of  each.  This  method  reijuiros  start¬ 
ing  with  a  single  pair  of  birds,  the  dotted 
lines  representing  the  female  line  and  the 
solid  lines  the  male  line.  The  circle 
wliere  two  lines  come  together  is  the  pro¬ 
geny  from  the  mating. 

An  important  point  in  this  sy.stoin  of 
line-breeding  is  that  after  tlio  third 
mating  the  female  blood  is  c:irried  in 
males  also,  as  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  egg  production  is  tr:insmitted 
through  the  males  more  than  through  the 
females.  c.  s.  G. 


Dry-picking  Fowls 

Will  you  advise  me  the  correct  way  of 
dry  picking  a  chicken?  Should  feathers 
of  Spring  chickens,  this  time  of  the  yemr, 
pull  so  teri-ibly  hard?  I  believe  I  iileed 
the  bird  properly  and  stick  it  so  that  it 
squawks  which  I  have  read  is  a  sign  of 
correct  sticking,  but  sometimes  I  have  to 
sticky  two  or  three  times  before  hitting 
the  right  spot.  Would  this  can.se  feathers 
to  pull  hard?  Docs  the  properly  killed 
bird  struggle  before  dying?  Isn’t  this 
what  causes  the  feathers  to  tighten? 
Should  all  f(|athers  be  pulled  in  the  op¬ 
posite  direction  in  which  they  grow, 
(toward  the  head  of  the  bird)  or  should 
those  on  the  tender  spots  be  pulled  in  the 
direction  of  their  growth?  a.  m.  c. 

New  York. 

Dry  picking  is  something  that  mu.st  be 
learned  from  jiractice  rather  than  written 
description,  though  an  outline  of  the 
method  may  be  given.  Having  the  bird 
hanging  head  down,  the  month  is  held 
open  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand 
while_  the  sticking  knife  is  inserted  with 
the  right.  The  back  of  the  blade  is  car¬ 
ried  in  on  a  line  with  the  edge  of  the  hill. 
Passing  the  blade  well  down  the  thro;it 
until  the  large  artery  on  the  left  side  is 
reached,  turn  the  blade  and  sever  tint 
artery.  I’artly  withdraw  blade  and  in¬ 
sert  it  in  the  slit  in  the  roof  of  the  bird’s 
mouth  and  force  it  quickly  backward  into 
that  portion  of  the  brain  directly  behind 
the  eye-  When  this  is  reached  the  fowl 
will  give  a  squawk,  followed  by  a  con¬ 
vulsive  shudder  which  indicate.s  proper 
loosening  of  the  feathers.  Pick  quickly, 
removing  tail  and  wing  feathers  first. 
Use  both  hands  in  picking  and  give  the 
feathers  a  rolling  motion,  rather  sideways 
than  either  directly  forward  or  backward. 
The  art  of  dry  picking  should  bo  learned 
by  observation  of  .some  one  expert  in  that 
work  rather  than  by  attempting  to  follow 
printed  directions.  Age,  breed  and  season 
of  the  year  have  more  or  less  to  do  with 
the  ease  with  which  feathers  can  be  re- 
Hioved.  yr.  n.  d. 


Native  :  “Well,  stranger,  it  come 
about  that  .some  of  onr  Ixivs  Inu'c  who 
had  money  tied  np  in  tluit  bum  tele¬ 
phone  company  didn’t  like  the  way  the 
receiver  was  running  the  business.”  The 
Stranger :  "Well,  what  did  they  do 
about  it?”  X.ative:  ‘‘t)h,  they  just  hung 
up  the  receiver.” — Toronto  Sun. 


Try  This  Rrnnder 
30  Days  at  My  Expense 

I  h.avc  a  brooder  that  I  know  will  stand 
up  under  the  most  rigid  test.  I  am  a 
large  manufacturer  of  stoves  and  make 
every  part  that  goes  into  it.  T  eliminate 
useless  expense.  I  will  gladly  send  it 
to  yon  at  my  expense  for  a  .”>1  d:iy  free 
trial.  If  after  that  time  you  are  not 
absolutely  satisfied  with  it.  return  it 
:uid  it  doesn't  cost  yon  a  penny. 

TlkC  Eureka  Colony  Brooder 

(price  .‘fl2  and  $15)  is  made  of  solid 
iron  ;  is  self-regnlating ;  contains  cor¬ 
rugated  fire  pot.  I  have  iustalh'd  a  new 
grate  in  iny  brood'er  which  cleans  out  ashes 
thoroughly  iwul  allows  draft 
through  lire.  It  burns  hard 
coal  or  natural  gas.  . 

Write  ttiiltiy  /nr  Jiferoture 
vhich  tells  unit  nil  uhnnt  it. 
Don't  foract  viy  nhsoliitehi 
honest  offer,  so  days  Free 
trial  at  my  expense. 

J.  R.  WOTHERSPOON 

34-4  N.  F'roiit  (St.,  I’liilu. 

Agents  xeanted  everyirhere 


ALFALFA  MEAL 

nmdo  from  Vicst  quality  second  cutting  Alfalf.a. 
W rito  for  sannile  and  price  direct  to  tlie  niannfactnr- 
ers.  SPRING  MILLS,  No.  1  Salem  Street.  Union  Springs,  N.Y. 

A  NewYear’sResolution:  ^r't'r v 

day-old  chicks  from  the  LENOX  STRAIN  OF  WHITE 
!  WYANDOTTES.  Old  Rock  Farm,  Lenox  l>;ile.  .M.i«s. 


Coal-Burning 

H  Colony 


Self-Regulaling 


Brooder 


LOST  ONLY  4  CHICKS  OUT  OF  417 

“With  my  Candeo,  I  have  lost  only  4  chicks  out  of  417— one 
by  natural  death,  two  by  toe  pickiiiK,  and  one  by  stepping 
on  it.  H.  M.  Beaglk,  Otego,  N.,  Y.’’ 

Distinctive  Broods  up  to  600  chicks  in  one  flock  and  burns 
Candee  coal— economical.  Coal  magazine  feeds  fire, 
Features  and  heater  is  sclf-rcKulating— labor  saving. 
Larger  12-inch  grate  and  sealed  heater 
base— safety.  High,  flat. big-all- 
around  hover— plenty  of  fresh  air 
for  chicks.  Long  all-wool  cur-  • 
tain— stops  drau^ts.insuresac- 
curate  regulation  andsavcsfuel. 
ly  rite  toaau 


W.  A*  Schieit  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  R, 
Eastwood,  N.Y.  lAccitBor  of 
I  CandecIncubator&BrooderCo.^s^r^ 


iIDI 


GUABMr^h 

Guarantee  now  while 
^  prices  are  soaring.  Get  more  1 
eggs  and  chicks  —  bigger  profits. 


More 
Eggs 

^CHlCi 

Allen’s  Guaranteed  Foods 

Scientifically  blended.  Always  get  results, 
Mash  For  Layers.— 90%  to  93%  egg  record. 
Check  results  for  three  weeks  on  FREE 
record  card.  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE. 
Nutro  Chick  Mash  reduces  chick  mortal¬ 
ity,  Fifteen  grain  and  meat  ingredients. 

Nursery  Chick  Food  develops 
chicks  rapidly  into  sound 
birds,  that  bring  big  prices. 
Remember  the  guarantee. 

Send  For  Literature. 

Allen  Millj"'''  Co. , 

Department  5  ,-i,  i 

Niagara  Fails, 

N.  Y. 


Write  Today 

While  they  last,  these 
Mankato  Incubators  are 
going  at  the  old  price. 

When  our  material  on 
hand  is  gone,  up  goes  the 
price.  Prices  everywhere 
are  popping,  due  to  raise 
in  cost  of  material.  H 

The  Mankato  ) 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  yours. 

Save  money  — make  big  profit 
h  a  t  c  h  e  s 
tliis  winter. 


Double  heat 
ingsvsteri,hot 
water  and  hot 
air— pure  ooppor 
tank.  Wntetouay. 
MANKATO  INCUBATOR  CO 
Bu795  Mankato.  Minn. 


pH 


Prairie  State 


WINTER  EGGS 

BRING  BIC  MONEY 

will  start  early 
and  Ifiy  heavily  if  fed 

BLUE  RIBBON  LAYING  MASH 

Ask  your  dealer  for  it 
If  ho  can’t  supply  you  write  us 
for  feeding  Booklet  and  Prices. 

GLOBE  ELEVATOR  COMPANY 
23  Seneca  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


-ffiflHITiAHlh . .I,..- 

HATCH  CHICKS  THAT  LIVE"  7 

'  ' 

And  Grow  Into  Profit  Fast 

Most  any  incubator  will  "hatch"  chicks, 
but  how  about  the  heavy  death  loss  because  oi 
lacKof  vitality?  The  fault  is  largely  duo  to  the  incuba-  . 

tor— a  common  fault  with  many  incubators.  Notsowith  _.i  . 
1  rairio  States.  That’s  why  practically  every  Agricul¬ 
tural  Collcgo  and  Government  Experiment  SUition  uses 

Incubators  ; 

—they  buy  the  I;  , 
best.  Eggs  for 
hatching  are  ex-  r* 
pensive.  The  best  ■ 
incubator  is  cheap- 
est  in  the  long  run. 

Get  the  Prairie 
S  State.  Send  for  new 
^  1917  Catalog  today. 
PrairieStalelncubatorCo. 

Catalog  I  I  **Pa. 


and  Brooder  For 


If  Ordsred  Together.  Freight  paid  I 
J  east  of  Rockies.  Hot  wa-  _ 
ter  copper  tanks,  double  walls, 
dead  air  space,  double  glass 
doors,  all  set  up  complete,  or  L. 

180  Egg  Irrcubator  and  Brooder  $12.75.  fef 
free  llatalogue  describing  them.  Send^if' 
for  it  Today  or  order  direct.  (2)  hr- 

-Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.,  Box  96  Racine,  Wis.-^ 

let  me  put  you  on  the 
map  as  a  Poultry  Raiser 

My  Big  Poultry  Book  “Hatching 
Facts”,  sent  free,  will  tell  you  how  to 
become  a  successful  chicken  raiser.  It 
contains  photographs  and  letters  from 
Belle  City  owners  who  have  won  cups 

and  prizes  for  high  per  cent  hatches.  What  I  have 
done  for  otbera  1  can  easily  do  for  you  with  my 

-  ^  /World’s  Champion 

Belle  City  Incubator 

Tho  Incubator  with  the  Paragon  Board 
construction,  tho  choice  of  America’s 
most  successful  chicken  raisers.  Sales 
to  date  over  524,000.  With  tho  book 
come  lull  particulars  about  my  Low  ■■ 

Price,  My  10  •  Year  Money  •  Back  I  l-S-.*? 
Guarantee,  my  $1,000  Gold  Offers.  Months 

Your  opportunity  to  make  extm  money.  Home  Test 

Write  me  today.  -  -  Jim  Rohan,  Pres.  [|  FreightPrepa 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.  Box  ?s 


Racine, 


Improved  Parcel 
Post  Egg  Boxes 


New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 

Leg  Bands - Oats  Sprouters 

Catalog  Free  on  Request 

K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  New  York 


Both  are  made  of 
Calif.  Redwood. 

Incubator  is  cov- 

ered  with  asbestos  and  galvanized 

iron;  has  triple  walls,  - 

w—  ..  .  copper  tank,  nursery, 
egg  tester,  thermometer,  ready  to 
use.  30  DAYS'  TRIAI. — money  back  if 
notO.K.  WnteforFREECatafoENow.  hm 
fOWCLAD  INCUBATOR  CO..  Deptl21  Bacine.  Wis 


A  K 


he:  IMS 


Lots  o£  eggs  by  feeding  green  bone  fresh  cut,  because  it  is  rich  In  protein  and  all  other 
egg  Clements.  Ytm  get  twice  the  eggs — more  fertile;  vigorous  chicks:  earlier  broilers; 

MANNAS  ^ODEL  BONE  CUTTER  bidHS 


bigger  profits. 


adhering  meat  and  gristle,  easy,  fast  and  fine.  Automatic  feed;  open  hopper,  never’clogs. 
Book  free,  ip -jays' Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance. 

*Vlar»r»  Oo.,  Box  15  IWI  i  l-fo r-d .  IVI: 


BARRON  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn,  pure  bred  Barron  stock  imitorted  direct.  All  eggs  from  Breeders  with  individual 
trapriiest  records.  Pullet  year  of  from  22U  to  259  eggs.  Mated  to  cockerels  of  258  to  279  records. 
1  hose  Vi/v'cf/cr.s  have  been  selected  with  a  great  deal  of  care.  Size  and  stamina  hiiving  as  niuidi 

consideration  as  egg  record.  -  -  . . 

booked 
be 


The  best  at  a  fair  price. 


A.  G.  LORD,  Lakeville,  Conn. 


Phone,  137 


l-TOlvi 

FARMS  ^ 


t: 


W/ 


The  Largest  White  Leghorn  Farm 
Incubator  Capacity,  48,000  Eggs 

The  flemand  for  our  hateliing  eggs  and  baby  chicks  is  so  great  that  or¬ 
ders  must  be  placed  at  once  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  guarantee 
aeliver.es 

Our  Single  Comb  \ybite  Leghorn  Breeders  will  weigh  four  pounds  and 
upwards.  Ibese  birds  are  bred  to  produce  Large.  Marketable  TVbite 
supply  of  which  is  sold  by  BARK  &  TII.FOIID’S 
biOliKS  in  New  York. 

This  jilant  is  a  commercial  succe.ss. 

Correspondence  solicited.  Visitors  are  cordially  invited. 

Send  today  for  Booklet  and  Price  List 

LAURELTON  FARMS,  Inc.,  Box  H,  LAKEWOOD,  N.  J. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


In  the  oliorry-pluin  hybrids  I  tliiiik  that 
I  have  sometiiiii"  oven  more  wonderful 
than  the  everbearing  strawberries.  Think 
of  it.  these  little  trees  bear  when  only  two 
years  old.  and  the  trees  I  want  to  send  to 
yon  will  bear  a  fine  erop  of  cherry-plnms 
the  next  year  'J’he  fruit  is  like  the  big, 
sweet  eherries.  only  .somewhat  larger. 
Fruit  is  firm  and  will  stand  up  well  in 
shipi)ing  to  distant  markets.  _  People  who 
liave  seen  my  trees  in  fruiting  and  who 
have  sampled  the  fruit,  say  that  I  have 
something  that  will  sweep  the  country  by 
storm,  when  folks  in  general  once  see  and 
get  a  taste  of  them.  I  have  been  at  work 
with  the  i»lnrn  and  cherry  proposition  for 
ji  great  many  years,  .and  in  i7iy  new  varie¬ 
ties  I  have  several  that  are  a  great  im¬ 
provement  over  the  Compass,  Sappa  ami 
others  of  similar  type. 

The  above  quotation  is  from  a  circular 
letter  of  (iardner  Nursery  Co.,  t)sage, 
Iowa.  If  Luther  Purbank  doesn’t  look 
out  Mr.  Gardner  will  put  him  in  the  .shade 
as  a  horticultural  “wizard.”  The  cl.aims 
for  this  cherry-idum  reads  very  much  like 
the  “guff’’  Burbank  and  Childs  put  out  on 
the  Wonderberry  during  its  brief  career. 
The  cherry  and  plum  are  both  very  de¬ 
licious  fruit.s,  but  we  shall  continue  to 
take  them  straight  rather  than  ti-y  the 
alleged  mixtures  as  i)roposed  by  Gardner 
Nursery  Co. 

Am  I  right  in  believing  that  the  para- 
giaphs  I  have  marked  in  Consolidated 
Mail  Order  (M.’s  letter  are  no  le.ss  than 
snares  and  delusions?  S.  P.  T. 

Maryland. 

Do  you  know  of  the  Consolidated  Mail 
Order  Co.,  175  Fifth  Ave..  New  York, 
Charles  E.  Force,  president?  I  have  a 
letter  from  him  describing  the  rise  of 
Sears,  Iloebuck  &  Co.  mail  order  house  in 
Chicago,  and  offering  to  sell  stock  in  this 
c'oncern.  Do  you  think  it  a  good  invest¬ 
ment?  w.  <T.  6. 

Maryland. 

Evidently  President  Force  considers 
Maryland  a  good  field  to  cultivate  on  his 
mail  order  stock  lu’omotion  scheme.  In 
the  past  dozen  years  there  have  been  no 
less  than  40  of  these  schemes  in  which 
country  people  have  been  asked  to  invest 
their  savings.  The  .stock  in  trade  of  every 
one  of  them  has  been  the  succe.ss  of  Sear.s- 
Bocbuck  &  Co.  Every  one  of  these 
atteinjits  to  get  money  to  finance  a  mail¬ 
order  house  that  we  have  known 
about  in  this  way  has  gone  to  the 
Avail,  and  those  foolish  enough  to  pait 
with  their  money  have  lost  it.  It  Avould 
seem  that  in  face  of  this  record  the  itro- 
moters  Avould  find  .some  neAV  argument  to 
pull  the  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  their 
prospective  victims.  They  use  the'  same 
old  bait  used  by  get-rich-quicic  faktu's  for 
25  years  back. 

Some  time  in  NoA’ember,  1915,  I  wrote 
to  the  M.  <&  P.  Orthopedic  Co.,  l.^ll  Arch 
street,  Philadelphia,  for  a  circular  for  an 
extension  shoe  that  would  imike  both  feet 
look  alike.  Imstead  of  sending  circular 
the  iiresident,  Henry  Block,  came  in  per¬ 
son.  He  examined  my  brace  and  said  it 
Avas  unfit  for  a  slight  old  person  to  Avear ; 
and  shoAved  me  pictures  of  his  Avonderful 
appliances,  saying  that  I  would  be  able  to 
sit  comfortably,  could  bend  my  knee,  and 
cause  the  thigh  bone  to  unite,  and 
lengthen  my  limb,  so  that  1  Avould  be  able 
to  Avalk  Avithout  a  crutch.  I  consented  to 
him  taking  measure  for  a  brace.  He  then 
demanded  $50  in  advance,  as  the  price 
Avas  .$100,  and  the  other  payment  to  be 
made  Avhen  it  had  proven  satisfactory.  I 
then  saw  him  again  ]\Iarch,  1910,  when  he 
took  a  plaster  cast  of  my  limb.  lie  then 
brought  the  brace  ■some  time  in  ,Tune. 
After  tinkering  on  it  for  several  hours  he 
insisted  upon  me  Avearing  it,  but  I  could 
not.  After  fixing  it  again  he  made  me  put 
it  on  again,  and  told  me  to  be  persevering 
and  Avear  it.  that  it  was  perfect,  and  then 
asked  for  the  other  payment.  I  remon¬ 
strated,  but  he  insisted  that  all  that  I  had 
to  do  Avas  to  Avear  it,  which  I  did  for  one 
Aveek,  until  it  stopped  the  circulation  and 
lublied  a  running  sore  Avhich  was  very 
.stubborn  to  heal.  I  Avrote  him  again,  lie 
came  after  10  days,  took  the  brace  with 
him,  and  have  not  seen  him  since.  lie 
noAv  has  the  money,  brace  and  one  of  a 
fivt-dollar  pair  of  shoes  belonging  to  me. 
I)o  you  think  he  is  a  fraud  or  an  honest 
bluiness  man.  to  take  advantage  of  a 
crippled  Avoman?  Will  you  take  up  the 
leatter  Avith  him,  and  make  him  refund 
the  money  and  shoe  as  he  promised  me? 
I  hope  that  you  Avill  be  able  to  do  as  much 
for  me  as  you  have  done  for  others. 

Maryland.  MRS.  E.  C.  B. 

We  can  imagine  nothing  more  worthy 
of  condemnation  than  taking  advantage  of 
a  crippled  AVoman  who  is  advanced  in 
years  in  the  manner  described.  Several 
letters  in  her  behalf  have  been  ignored  by 
the  IM.  &  P.  Orthopedic  Co.  It  is  reason¬ 
able  to  conclude  therefore  that  the  charges 
of  this  woman  are  true  in  every  respect ; 
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that  the  concern  and  its  president,  Henry 
Block,  have  no  regard  for  their  reputa¬ 
tion  among  country  people.  The  experi¬ 
ence  of  this  Avoman  may  save  some  other 
reader  from  falling  into  the  clutches  of 
this  concern. 

I  am  glad  to  see  at  least  one  paper 
that  is  not  afraid  to  warn  its  readers  of 
the  methods  of  doing  business  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Engine  Works.  Detroit.  Mich.  I  | 
bought  an  8  horse-poAver  engine  from  | 
them,  and  it  Avas  a  Avorthless  toy.  Their 
guarantee  is  Avorthles.s.  I  am  stopiiing  all 
farm  papei-s  that  run  their  advertisement, 
and  it  looks  now  as  though  TriE  K.  N.-Y. 
Avould  be  the  only  one  I  shall  have  left. 

New  York.  R.  J.  s. 

We  predict  the  above  subscriber  will 
confine  his  agricultural  reading  to  The 
Rural  Neav -Yorker.  Complaints  about 
this  concern  and  their  engines  have  been 
continuous  since  the  firm  started  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  agricultural  pre.ss.  We  have 
yet  to  learn  of  any  other  farm  paper  re¬ 
fusing  their  advertising.  If  any  farm 
paper  has  refused  the  business  and  Avill 
notify  us,  we  shall  be  glad  to  give  the 
publi.sher  credit  and  put  him  in  touch 
Avith  “R.  J.  S.”  as  a  good  prospect  for  a 
subscription. 

I  enclose  something  AA'hich  evidently 
deserves  the  attention  of  the  Anti-Fake 
Club  or  the  Publisher’s  Desk.  I  Avas  not 
aAvare  my  name  Avas  on  a  sucker  list. 

Pcnn.sylvania.  ii.  B.  B. 

The  enclosure  refers  to  a  “sound,  hon¬ 
est  and  stable”  enterprise,  the  name  or 
nature  of  Avhich  is  not  mentioned,  in 
Avhich  you  “have  eA'crything  to  gain. 
Nothing  to  lo.so.”  We  are  glad  the 
Anti-Fake  Club  members  are  so  famil¬ 
iar  AA'ith  investment  propositions  that 
they  recognize  the  earmarks  of  these  get- 
rich  schemes. 

A  fcAV  years  ago  you  collected  a  claim 
for  us  against  the  N.  Y..  N.  H.  &  II.  R. 
R.  Your  success  in  convincing  a  poAA-- 
erful  corporation  that  even  an  insigni¬ 
ficant  shipper  was  entitled  to  fair  treat¬ 
ment,  emboldens  me  in  asking  your  good 
offices  in  another  case  Avhere  the  claim  is 
not  large  enough  to  compensate  for  the 
time  I  should  have  to  lose  while  absent 
from  my  farm.  December  21.  1914,  I 
shipped  40  bbls.,  at  $2,  of  hand-picked 
apples  to  Miller  Biros.,  grocers.  Port 
(9iester,  N.  Y.  They  Avrote  the  apples 
Avere  Avanted  at  about  Christmas,  so  as 
the  morning  of  the  21st  Avas  mild  I 
shipped  at  once,  advising  Miller  P»ros. 
at  the  same  time.  The  apides  arrivial 
at  I’ort  Cheater  on  the  22nd  as  iior  sub¬ 
sequent  investigations  at  the  freight  of¬ 
fice.  On  the  night  of  the  22ud  it  greAv 
very  cold  and  Ave  had  very  seven'  Aveath- 
er  for  some  time.  Ten  days  afterwards 
they  Avrote  that  the  apples  Avere  not  as 
ordered,  Avere  xinsalable  and  they  had 
placed  them  in  storage  subject  to  .  our 
order.  We  investigated  and  found  that 
they  had  not  removed  the  apples  from 
the"  freight  yard,  until  four  days  after 
their  arrival.  Naturally  Ave  replied,  that 
the  apples  had  been  frozen  through 
their  neglect  and  Ave  Avere  not  respon¬ 
sible.  'Their  reply  Avas  that  they  would 
sell  them  for  our  account  and  finally  re¬ 
mitted  a  check  for  .$91  Avhich  1  promptly 
returned.  The  matter  so  rests.  I  hope 
you  may  see  fit  to  take  up  this  matter. 

Connecticut.  r.  n. 

Miller  Bros,  make  no  explanation  of 
their  failure  to  lift  the  apples  prompt¬ 
ly,  and  the  shipper  receives  nothing  for 
his  goods.  IVe  give  the  history  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers. 

Last  April  the  Lester  Plant  Farm. 
Plain ville,  Conn.,  sent  us  a  check  of  .$9 
for  some  seeds,  and  also  Avanted  us  to 
ship  one-half  pound  caulifloAver  seed,  to 
be  paid  .luiie  1.  Through  an  error  avo 
shipped  one  pound  caulilloAver  seed,  $10. 
The  purchaser  did  not  pay  .Tune  1  and 
has  not  paid  yet.  .Tuly  19  he  Avrote  an 
impudent  letter,  and  said  that  aa'c  had 
threatened  to  put  the  bill  in  hands  of  a 
laAvyer,  and  should  do  so,  as  he  did  not 
want  to  prev'ent  us  doing  anything  we 
Avanted  to.  He  Avrote  that  he  would  try 
to  settle  August  1,  but  has  not  kept  his 
word.  He  said  we  shipped  one  pound  in¬ 
stead  of  one-half  pound  caulifloAver  seed. 

I  Avrote  him  that  he  could  have  returned 
the  extra  one-half  pound,  as  he  had  every¬ 
thing  in  his  OAvn  hands  and  had  not  paid- 
I  also  wrote  that  I  did  not  A\mnt  to  ship 
any  man  more  than  he  could  pay  for.  A 
letter  from  you  might  have  moral  iufiu- 
ence  on  him.  M.  s.  c. 

Maine. 

We  have  Avritten  four  separate  times 
in  behalf  of  the  subscidber,  and  all  our 
letters  have  been  ignored.  We  can  only 
conclude  that  this  concern  is  unAvorthy  of 
the  confidence  of  the  farming  public,  and 
Ave  are  publishing  the  above  letter  for  the 
guidance  of  our  subscribers. 


Forgetful  Wuiter  (to  diner  who  has 
ordered)  :  “Beg  pardon,  sir;  but  are  you 
the  pork  chops  or  the  boiled  cod?” — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 


TheVictorRecord  catalog 
i$  the  most  complete  catalog  ofmusic 
in  all  the  world 

It  has  required  1 9  years  of  constant  research, 
of  steady  application,  of  tireless  effort, 
and  the  expenditure  of  more  than 
Eleven  Million  Dollars  to  place 
this  catalog  in  your  hands 

This  great  book  of  506  pages  is  the  recognized  authoritative 
index  to  the  world’s  best  music;  to  the  greatest  musical 
achievements  of  all  time. 

Its  pages  are  living  tributes  to  the  years  of  unceasing  vigil 
spent  in  gathering  the  best  music  from  every  portion  of  the 
globe.  They  reflect  the  hours  upon  hours  which  the  greatest 
artists  have  devoted  to  recording  their  superb  art  for  the 
delight  of  all  generations.  They  attest  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  time  and  millions  of  dollars  spent  in  developing 
the  art  of  recording  to  its  present  state  of  perfection.  And 
through  each  and  every  page  runs  the  story  and  proof  of 
Victor  Supremacy. 

Every  music-lover  will  want  a  copy  of 
this  great  Victor  catalog  of  music 

Every  one  should  have  this  book,  whether  or  not  they  have 
a  Victrola.  All  will  appreciate  it  because  of  the  information 
about  artists,  operas  and  composers,  and  the  numerous  por¬ 
traits  and  illustrations 
it  contains. 

Any  Victor  dealer  Avill 
Bladly  give  you  a  copy  of 
this  great  catalog  of  music, 
or  Ave  Avill  mail  you  a  copy 
free,  postage  paid. 

Victor  Talking  Machim 
Company 

Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Light  your  farm  or  country 
jy  ELECTRICITY — the  Lauson  way — the  con- 
venient,  economical,  SAFE  way.  Lauson  Electric  Light- 

ing  Plants,  like  Lauson  farm  engines  are  noted  for  their 
simplicity,  dependability  and  durability.  When  you  buy  a  ^ 
' '  Lauson  System,  you  are  assured  of  SERVICE  that  means  some-- 

tiling.  Write  for  complete  information  on  “Farm  Lighting.)’ 

JOHN  LAUSON  MFG.  CO. 

218  Monroe  St.  New  Holstein,  Wis.  *8 
II T  Manufacturers  of  the  famous **Lrauson**  and  **Frost 

Gasoline  and  Kerosene  Engines,  and  I-au- 
■Pff’flpVfTfflBK.  son  Tractors.  If  no  dealeris  convenientto  you, 

write  for  catalog,  statini'  which  you  are  inter-  /  ^9)^^ 
csted  in.  We’ll  send  you  full  details  and  I 
name  of  our  nearest  dealer. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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VEGETABLES. 

beans  . .?0.11 

beans  . lli^ 

beans  . 11% 

beans  . lOi/^ 

cabbage  . .S.OO 

.  2.00 

........  1.  i  tj 

.  1..50 


lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
crates 

crates  cabbage 
crates  cabbage 
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FARM  WANTED — About  30  acres  with  about  10 
acres  of  low  meadow  with  running  brooks  and 
ponds,  at  the  southern  shore  of  New  Jersey  or 
in  the  neighborhood  Havre  de  Orace.  Md.,  or 
south  side  of  Long  Island.  IIENU'^’’  COOK, 
Woodbury,  L.  I. 


APPLES. 


1  bbl.  . . 

29  bbls.  . 

28  bbls. 

20  bbls.  . 

11  bbls.  . 

7  boxe.s 

.  l.,50 

1  box  tj 

.  1.25 

5.5  boxes 

11  boxes 

WE  PAY  HIGHEST  PRICES 

for  Autographs  of  Statesmen,  old  books,  acts  of 
legislature,  Christian  Science  Books, 
complete  libraries,  etc. 

Send  list.  CENTRAL  BOOK  CO.,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


(■nitnfvAfrpnf^WanfpH  small  First- If  lass  SWEDISH 
uouniyAgenisnanTea  cream  separators  $i5,  Lii>ei- 

al  commission.  Address  ERNST  BISCHOFF  CO.,  New  York 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FARMS  “o'p'pSISes 

Tell  us  what  kind  of  farm  you  want  and 
how  much  cash  you  can  pay  down,  and  we 
will  prepare  irurposely  for  you  a  list  of  just 
such  places  in  many  parts  of  the  State. 

THE  FARM  BROKERS'  ASSOCIATION.  Inc.,  ONEIDA.  NEW  YORK 

Other  offices  throughout  the  State, 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Compl.ving  with  sevcr.il  suggestions  received  recent¬ 
ly.  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each  other’s  wants. 
If  you  want  to  buy  or  .sell  or  exchange,  make  it 
knorvn  here.  This  Rate  will  be  5  Cents  a  word,  pay¬ 
able  in  advance.  The  name  and  address  must  bo 
counted  as  part  of  the  adverti.sement.  No  display 
type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products.  Help  and  I’osi- 
tions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  onl.v.  Deal¬ 
ers.  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers’  announce¬ 
ments  not  admitted  liere.  Poultry.  Eggs  and  otlicr 
live  stock  advertisements  will  go  under  proper  head¬ 
ings  on  other  pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements 
will  not  he  accepted  for  this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  In  the  following  week’s  Issue. 


■WANTED — Selected  black  walnut  meat;  state 
tjuantitv;  send  sample;  quote  price.  JOHN 
n.  DOCKMAN  &  SON,  Baltimore,  JId. 


FOR  SALE — No.  17  Del^ival  Cream  Separator, 
Four  Unit  Sharpies  Milking  Machines,  Cream 
Vat,  Churn,  Cream  Ripening  Vat,  shafting,  pul¬ 
ley  and  belting.  All  in  first  class  working  or¬ 
der;  going  out  of  the  butter  business.  Make  us 
an  offer;  cost  $1,000.  JUSTAMERE  FARM, 
Middleto'wn  Springs,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Prairie  State  Sand  Tray  Incubators, 
No.  2,  fine  condition,  $1.5  eacli;  also  No.  ll 
Mann  bone  cutter,  practically  new,  and  No.  5 
‘•(’lose-to-Nature”  oat  sprouter.  MEADOW 
FARM,  Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 


SANDANONAH  FARM  sausage  and  other  pork 
products.  Send?  for  circular  and  price  list. 
SANDANONAH  FARM,  Box  A,  Windham,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange;  -what  have  you  to  offer 
for  John  Dere  two-bottom  four-liorse  gang 
plow?  New,  used  to  plow  twenty  acres;  no  use 
for  same:  in  perfect  order.  FAIRVIKW  F'AKM, 
Stelton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Nice  Timothy  and  clover  mixed  at 
very  reasonable  price.  I.  C.  HAWKINS, 
Sprakers,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  lots  apples.  No.  I’s  and  un¬ 
graded;  would  exchange  select  shell  o.vsters 
for  few  imrrels.  Write  for  furtlicr  particulars. 
W.M.  I.ORD,  East  New  Market,  Md. 


PURE  SUGAR  CANE  SYRUP,  one  dollar  per 
gallon.  JAMES  F.  McCALEB,  Insmore,  Mis- 
sissiiii)!. 


ALFALFA  HAY — Write  for  prices  on  Alfalfa 
and  Timothy  hay.  W.  R.  DUNLOP,  Fayette¬ 
ville,  N.  Y. 


BABIES’  BOOTEES  and  Thuinl)less  Mittens, 
hand  croclieted,  ribbon  trimmed';  blue,  white, 
pink,  white,  2.")C.  per  pair,  mailed.  MRS. 
GRESSANG,  South  Seaville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— Mixed  Clover  Honey.  3  lb.  tins  50 
cents;  prepaid  300  miles.  W.M.  H.  PARSIL, 
Monmouth  Junction,  New  Jersey. 


FOR  SALE — An  X-Ray  120  egg  incubator;  used 
one  season,  GRANT  BEAVER,  Catawissa,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 250-eggs  incubator,  $18,  150  chick 
oil  brooder,  $8;  both  in  perfect  condition. 
HELEN  SHARP,  Ed'gerton,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE— My  Hay  Baler,  Jolm  Deere-Daine, 
l(ixl8  inches;  almost  new;  guaranteed  good 
condition;  price  .$325  cash,  F.  O.  B.,  West 
Brookfield,  Mass.  FRANK  A.  MORSE,  West 
Brookfield,  Mass. 


FARM  WANTED  to  lease;  only  sneli  farm  as  an 
industrious  man  can  make  results  on;  state 
lowest  rent.  NO.  17.54,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  lease  or  work  on  shares,  fully 
equipped  poultry-fruit  farm,  near  large  town. 
NO.  1771,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


175-ACRE  F.\RM  for  sale;  also  60  acres  wood¬ 
land;  suitable  stock,  dairy  or  general  farming; 
one  mile  to  railroad;  100  miles  to  New  York; 
summer  resort  section  of  Catskills:  large  house 
and  barns;  bargain;  easy  terms.  For  particulars 
address  DR.  C.  P.  BYINGTON,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Good  farm  of  45  acres  suitable  for 
dairying  or  poultry.  All  new  buildings  on 
farm.  Near  beautiful  village,  state  road  and 
railroad.  Price  .$2,200.  E.  R.  SMITH,  Williams- 
town,  N.  Y. 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  dairy  farm  at  a  bar¬ 
gain,  $900  required;  balance  on  long  time; 
easy  payments;  two  hundred  acres.  $19.50  per 
acre;  ample  buildings.  Address  W.  J.  CROSS, 
Fultonville,  N.  Y. 


EXCHANGE  318-acre  dairy  farm  for  small  farm 
only.  LOUIS  RABENSTINE,  Berksbire,  N.  Y. 


SIX  F'ARMS  FOR  SALE,  New  York  and  New 
.Icrscy  fruit,  dairy  and  truck.  HARRY  VAIL, 
Owner,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


MY  70-ACRE  FARM  in  the  village  of  Candor, 
N.  y.,  for  sale.  On  macadam  road.  20  miles 
from  Cornell  University.  Suited  to  poultry, 
dairying  and  general  crops.  I’rice  .$4,500.  DR. 
M.  B.  DEAN. 


FOR  SALE- — A  120-acre  ranch  in  Western  Mon¬ 
tana;  price  reasonable.  F'or  particulars  ad¬ 
dress  owner.  JAY  G.  RANSOM,  Missoula, 
Montana. 


FOR  SALE — New  Jersey  poultry  and  •general 
farm,  75  miles  from  New  York.  Cb'St  .$40,000; 
will  sell  for  half;  easy  terms.  NO.  1702,  care 
Rural  New-Yorki  r 


FOR  S.VLE — 67-acrc  poultry  and  general  farm, 
28  miles  south  of  Camden,  2  miles  from  Elmer, 
new  bulldipgs,  .$4,500:  easy  terms.  J.  EVERETT 
HITCHNEU,  Elmer,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 244  acres,  Erie  County,  general 
farm;  lays  level;  small  payment;  easy  terms. 
F.  H.  HENDRYX,  319  S.  Geneva  St.,  Itliaea, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 226  acres  inii)rovcd  farm,  for  stock 
raising  or  general  farming;  wire  fenced,  good 
luiildings,  healthy  climate.  J.  F.  TORRENCE, 
Rt.  No.  4,  Louisa,  Ya. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  and  berry  farm,  Oswego 
County,  near  town,  .state  road,  terms;  would 
rent.  C.  O.  COLLE'l'T,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WANT  TO  BT'Y  from  owner  10  acres  of  land 
under  cultivation,  near  town  of  more  tlian 
3.000.  NEAL  HOT'SER,  F.aysliore.  N.  Y. 


F'OR  SALE— Jersey  poultry  farm,  near  Asburv 
Park,  .$2,800.  NO.  1757,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 164-acrc  farm,  good  buildings, 
.$4,500  for  farm,  .$2,500  for  stock  and  tools. 
NO.  17(i3,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  S.VLE — Farm  of  18  acros,  throe  miles  from 
Oswego,  N.  Y'.:  good  house  and  barn;  ninety 
apple  trees;  other  fruit;  well  watered.  Price 
fifteen  Iiund'rod  dollars;  easy  terms:  half  casli. 
E.  1).  KELI.Y,  Fulton,  R.  F.‘  D.  9,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.VLE — 20  .acres,  good  liousc,  liarn,  poulti-y 
lioiise,  granary  and  milk  house:  two  aen-s  of 
sugar  maples:  fifty-nine  apple  trees  and  twenty- 
one  pear  trees  bearing;  two  miles  from  mami- 
faetiiring  village:  lots  of  emidoyinent :  trolley. 
Price  Eigliteen  Hundred  Dollars;  half  casli  anil 
balance  easy  terms.  E.  D.  KELLY,  Fulton,  R. 
F.  D.  9,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — As  soon  as  possible,  couiile,  well  rcc- 
onimondcd;  man  to  look  after  tires  and  out¬ 
side  work;  wife  to  cook  and  keei)  house  for 
family  of  two;  hoard  and  good  wages  for  the 
riglit  peolde.  BOX  207,  I'.edford  Village,  \.  Y. 


W.VNTED — Poultryinan  big  enougli  to  handle 
50,000  baby  chicks  in  liroodcr;  house  and  on 
range.  LAUREI/fON  FAK.M.S,  I.NC.,  Lakewood, 
N.  J. 


W.\NTED — Position  as  manager  on  farm  or  es¬ 
tate  by  American,  39  years  old,  married, 
strictly  temperate,  life  experience,  good  refer¬ 
ences,  only  first-class  position  considered.  MAN¬ 
AGER,  No.  1764,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I’D.SITION  W.VNTED — Man  capable  of  handling 
dairy  on  large  scale;  give  special  attention  to 
cost  of  production  and  general  efficiency;  ex¬ 
ceptional  experience  as  a  feeder  and  producer  of 
clean  milk.  If  you  have  a  large  feeding  problem 
I  can  save  you  money.  No.  17<!6,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


■SV.VNTKD — Position  as  superintendent  on  farm; 

liave  had  an  agricultural  course  in  tlie  State 
College;  also  four  year.s’  experience  in  cattle, 
chickens  and  swine.  What  is  your  offer?  NO. 
1767,  care  Itural  New-Yorker. 


W.VNTED — Position  as  working  farm  manager 
liy  farmer,  practical,  with  agricultural  train¬ 
ing;  aide  to  get  results;  25,  married,  American, 
NO.  17(!8,  care  Rural  New-Y^orker. 


I’OSITION  WANTED — Superintendent,  manager 
estate  or  farm,  American,  45,  life  experience 
in  dairying,  thorouglibred  Jerseys  and  Guernseys, 
poultry,  swine,  farm  macliinery ;  liaiidle  men  ami 
teams  best  advantage;  highest  references.  NO. 
1769,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.VNTED — Middle-aged  single  man  for  light 
farm  work;  wages  .$25  per  month;  excep¬ 
tional  opportunity  for  good  home.  NO.  1772, 
care  Rural  New-'Yorker. 


W.VNTED — Young  man,  sixteen  to  twenty,  farm 
bringing  up.  and  a  worker.  Some  one  leaving 
home  wlio  wants  place  where  lie  will  lie  used  as 
one  of  the  family  and  wliere  lie  can  learn  all 
branches,  stock,  swine  and  poultry  raising,  fruit 
growing  and  general  farming  under  direct 
charge  of  the  owner,  F.  W.  COREY,  New- 
hurgli,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4. 


WANTED — Man  for  farm  work.  DAN  BAR¬ 
RETT,  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER  WANTED,  Marcli  15th,  niarrietf 
man  without  family,  to  care  for  truck  gar¬ 
den,  roads,  lawns,  shrubs  amf  trees.  Must  be 
sober,  honest,  energetic.  House  and  privileges, 
permanent.  Apply  by  letter  stating  age,  na¬ 
tionality.  wages  required  and  references.  Ad¬ 
dress  NO.  1740,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  WANTED — March  15th,  an  experi¬ 
enced,  sober,  onest,  energetic  man  as  farm 
manager,  who  understands  and  can  operate  all 
kinds  of  farm  machinery  and  gas  engines.  Must 
he  good  dairyman.  Gooff  house  supplied.  Apply 
by  letter,  stating  age.  nationality,  family, 
wages  required  and  references.  Address  NO. 
1741,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOLSTEIN  HERDSMAN  WANTED— A  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  efficient  herdsman  to  care 
for  a  new  foundation  herd  of  fifty  fancy  Hol- 
stein-Friesians.  Must  be  qualified  by  strong 
record  of  proven  ability.  Also  require  several 
assistants.  In  reply  state  full  particulars  with 
wages  required.  ANNA  DEAN  FARM,  Barber¬ 
ton,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Married  man  on  dairy  farm,  .$40  to 
start,  7-room  house,  milk  and  wood.  EUGENE 
R.  JACOBS,  Unionville,  Conn. 


ON  OR  AFTER  MARCH  1.  practical  farmer 
wishes  position  on  stock,  dairy  farm,  or  gen¬ 
tleman’s  estate  as  working  farm  manager;  mar¬ 
ried,  33  years  old,  strictly  temperate:  life  expe¬ 
rience  in  all  branches  of  farming,  understand  A. 
R.  O.  work,  tial.  rat.,  Babcock,  all  farm  machin¬ 
ery  and  handling  of  help  for  best  results.  Best 
of  references;  willing  to  board  helii;  state  salary 
and  all  particulars  in  first  letter.  NO.  1770, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SMAI.L  FAMILY  wants  early  eliauee  in  small 
fruit  or  market  garden  section;  man  exper¬ 
ienced,  handy,  salesman,  tenant  helpers.  NO. 
1773,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ASSISTANT  I’OULTItYMAN  wanted,  single,  for 
commercial  plant.  Must  he  experienced  brood¬ 
er  man  and  strictly  sober.  Good  room  and  Iward 
and  steady  position  to  man  who  can  make  good. 
BOX  262.  Larchmout,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  man  to  work  on  dairy  farm  in 
Hartford,  Conn.  Forty  dollars  a  month  and 
board.  FRED  KE.NTON,  65  Hartland  St..  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 


ASSISTANT  GUERNSEY  Herdsman  wanted  in 
one  of  the  greatest  herds  in  the  world.  Must 
be  qualified  by  years  of  experience,  have  a  good 
record  of  proven  ability,  strong,  active,  quick  to 
suggest  and  correct  irregularities.  In  reply 
state  full  particulars  xvjth  wages  required. 
ANN.V  DEAN  FAR.M,  Barberton.  'Ohio. 


POULTRYMAN  desires  position,  four  years’ 
practical  experience,  Cornell  training;  best  of 
references;  not  particular  as  to  location.  NO. 
1753,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CO.MMERCIAL  POUI.TRYMAN  with  No.  1  ref¬ 
erences  desires  position  on  gentlenian’s  estate; 
reliable,  sober  and  indnstrions:  married,  no  fam¬ 
ily.  Address  NO.  17.52.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  truck  gardener,  if  married  small 
family;  either  by  month  or  sliares;  10  miles 
from  Chester:  8  miles  from  Wilnilngton.  E. 
H.VUVEY  SMITH,  Brandywine  Siininiit,  I’a. 


WANTED — A  man  and  wife  to  work  on  farm 
and  live  witli  farmer;  must  be  Protestant, 
sober  and  strictly  honest;  a  fine  opportunity  for 
a  newly-married  couple.  E.  THOMPSON, 

Lewes,  Del. 


DAIRYMAN — Married  i-oiiple,  witliout  cliildreii, 
to  take  cliarge  of  private  dairy  in  Northern 
New  Jersey:  must  he  first-class  liiitter  makers 
and  wife  to  help  milk.  References  essential:  fair 
wages,  with  cottage,  liglit  and  fuel.  Address 
DAIRYMAN,  Room  604,  111  Broadwn.v,  New 

York  City. 


ARE  YOU  DESIROUS  of  putting  your  farm  upon 
a  paying  basis?  If  you  would  lie  willing  to 
give  me  a  free  liand  will  guarantee  results  witli- 
iii  a  year;  am  practical  farmer;  married:  under¬ 
stand  all  crops  and  stock;  small  salary  first 
.rear;  percentage  profits  for  five-year  contract. 
NO.  1751,  care  Uiiral  New-Yorker. 


W.VNTED — Young  mail  to  work  on  small  farm; 

must  he  a  good'  worker  and  willing  to  do  the 
work  as  instructed:  wages,  $25  u  nioiith.  hoard 
and  washing:  would  like  a  man  by  Feb.  1st. 
Alldress  B.  B.  CHA.SE,  Wyoming,  Delaware, 
R.  F.  D. 


WANTED — Young  man,  single,  as  assistant  on 
a  eoinmercial  poultry  plant;  must  understand 
candling  and  packing  eggs.  State  experience, 
reference  and  wages  expected  in  addition  to 
board  and  lodging.  NO.  1751),  cure  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


W.VNTED — Steady  married  man  to  take  cliarge 
of  a  small  henV  registered  Holsteiiis;  must  be 
good  milker,  and  calf  raiser,  and  all-round  man. 
Board  one  or  two  men.  IIoiiso,  garden  and  milk 
furnished.  State  ivage.s  expected.  References 
reiiuirod.  W.  H.  Mace,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single  men  from  a  farm  to  work  in 
an  institution  driving  a  team  or  working  with 
feeble-minded  boys.  Salary  $32  a  month  and 
maintenance.  Apply  to  SCPERINTENDENT, 
Lctchworth  Village,  Tliiells,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  WANT  herdsman,  dairyman,  butter- 
maker,  creameryman.  w-orkiiig  farm  foreman, 
poultryman,  greeuhousenian,  or  any  other  well- 
trained  farm  help?  We  have  a  number  of  effi¬ 
cient  young  men  with  clean  haliits  trained  in  our 
institution  whom  we  can  reconimcnff  to  you. 
Write  to  BERNHARD  OSTROLENK,  National 
Farm  School,  Farm  School,  Pa. 


EXPERIENCED  and  educated  young  fanner,  to- 
getlier  with  mother,  three  otlier  children, 
wislies  to  manage  or  work  on  farm  or  estate; 
good  references.  NO.  1756,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  superintendent  by 
married  man;  experienced  stockman;  life  of 
practical  experience  in  general  agriculture; 
scientific  knowledge;  no  boarffers;  references  ex- 
clianged.  Address  NO.  1755,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  sober  man  for  general  farm 
work,  eight  months  $30;  four  months  .$20. 
BRUCE  MAC  DONALD,  North  East,  Pa. 


FARM  HAND  (married)  ivanted  March  1st  on 
New  Jersey  truck  farm;  lioiise,  etc.;  also  sin¬ 
gle  man.  Address,  stating  experience,  wages 
wanted,  etc.  WM.  H,  THOMAS,  K.  D.,  Bev¬ 
erly,  New  Jersey. 


POSITION  south  of  I’ennsylvania,  life  farmer, 
American,  45;  carpenter,  iiliimliing,  harness, 
concrete,  tools,  gasoline  engine  expert;  refer¬ 
ences;  steady.  NO.  1758,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  to  run  a  milk  route;  one  that 
has  had  some  experience;  reference  reiiuired. 
BOX  32,  East  'Wiillston,  Long  Island, 


WANTED — Y’oung  man,  strong,  not  afralff  of 
work;  good  home.  Apply  VEKWORTHY 
POULTRY  Y.VRDS,  West  Brighton.  S.  L,  N.  Y. 


MANAGER  or  Herdsman  wants  position  March 
1;  experienced  A.  R.  O.,  American,  competent 
business  man,  worker,  no  bad  habits.  NO.  1759, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  or  Holstein  Herdsman  open 
for  position  March  1.  Competent,  experienced 
A.  II.  O.,  hard  worker;  no  had  liubits.  Address 
NO.  1760,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — First-class  man  and  wife  on  a  high- 
class  farm,  with  every  modern  convenience. 
Wife  to  run  the  house  for  small  family;  no 
help  to  board.  Man  to  attiuid  to  lawn  and  gar¬ 
den  to  assist  in  farm  work.  No  children. 
First-class  position  and  good  sdary  to  the  right 
party.  Address  BOX  117,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


MAN  AND  WIFE  wishes  position  on  farm  where 
there  are  more  than  one  man  kept;  can  give 
best  of  references;  man  experienced  In  general 
farm  tvork;  wife  to  do  housework.  Write  and 
state  wages  in  first  letter.  Address  NO.  1762, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PO.SrnON  as  carpenter  or  caretaker,  on  farm  or 
estate,  by  American  family  three  adults; 
strictly  sober;  best  references.  Address 
RELIABLE,  Nyack,  N.  Y. 


\V  AN  TED— Farmer’s  son  of  cliaraeter  and  pur¬ 
pose  (Protestant)  for  farm  work.  J.  O.  HALE 
Byfield,  Mass. 


GARDENER,  single,  wants  position  on  jirivate 
place:  experienced:  best  referem-es.  HARRY' 
SCHAFFER,  I’alisades,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  caretaker  on  farm  or  es¬ 
tate,  married,  no  children;  lifelong  experi- 
ence;  best  references.  NO.  1761,  care  Kiirol 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Young  man  aS  assistant  to  owner  on 
commercial  poultry  farm;  opportunity  for  one 
willing  to  work  us  directed.  BOX  243,  St 
James  P.  O.,  L.  1. 


WANIED — lor  estate,  teamster,  married,  one 
who  has  son  able  to  drive  team  preferred- 
also  man  to  take  charge  of  small  herd  Jersey 
eows  and  chickens,  married,  wages  $55-.'f60:  witli 
house.  Apply  giving  copy  of  reference  to  No 
liOo,  care  Iturai  Xov-Yorker. 
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You  Can  Expect  More  From  Goodyears 


There  probably  is  no  product  built  more 
independently  than  Goodyear  Tires. 

AATat  their  competitors  are  doing,  what  the 
condition  of  the  market  is,  what  appears  the 
expedient  thing,  concern  them  not  at  all. 

I  ' 

They  are  made  to  no  pattern  save  their  own 
— which  is  the  most  efficient  model  we  have 
been  able  to  discover. 

They  are  concerned  with  no  other  affair  than 
to  serve  to  the  fullest  extent  a  tire  may  serve. 

Their  quality  is  definite,  uniform  and  un¬ 
usual,  regardless  of  outside  conditions. 

We  simply  go  on  making  them  month  after 
month  along  the  plan  originally  laid  down: 
that  Goodyear  Tires  shall  be  as  good  as  the 
finest  materials  and  the  greatest  care  can  make 
them — ^ trying  to  improve  them  where  that  is 
possible,  but  never  for  an  instant  permitting 
them  to  recede  from  the  high  standard  first 
conceived. 

It  happens  that  the  prices  on  Goodyear 
Tires  are  very  moderate — but  do  not  buy 
them  solely  on  this  account. 

Buy  them  because  you  expect  more  in  tire 


value,  in  tire  goodness,  in  tire  endurance  — in 
miles,  comfort  and  security. 

Buy  them  because  you  expect  more  in 
satisfaction,  in  untroubled  travel,  in  plain 
usefulness. 

They’ll  deliver — they’re  built  to  deliver  just 
such  a  return  on  your  investment. 

There  is  a  Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealer 
in  your  neighborhood  —  buy  them  from  him. 

He’s  trained  and  ready  to  do  more  than 
just  sell  you  these  tires — he’s  eager  to  help 
you  get  out  of  them  the  last  mile  we  put  in. 

While  you’re  in  his  place,  ask  him  about 
Goodyear  Tubes.  They’re  better  tubes  than 
you’re  used  to.  They’re  the  right  kind  of  a 
tube  to  put  inside  your  casing  if  you  want  it 
to  deliver  its  maximum  mileage. 

\ 

And  ask  him  about  the  Goodyear  Tire- 
Saver  Kit,  also.  Everything  you  will  ever 
need  to  repair  any  tire  accident  short  of  com¬ 
plete  ruin  is  wrapped  up  in  it — it’s  the  only 
package  containing  all  essential  first-aids-to- 
tires.  Its  cost  is  insignificant,  when  you  con¬ 
sider  the  peace  of  mind  it  will  bring  you. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  8c  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  O. 


Goodyear  Tires,  Heavy  Tourist  Tubes  a?id  '' Tire  Saved'  Accessories 
are  easy  to  get  from  Goodyear  Service  Station  Heaters  everywhere. 
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Trying  to  Grow  the  China  Aster 

A  Bunch  of  Truth  About  It 

Can  you  not  get  Elmer  .1.  Weaver  to  t('ll  us  about 
growing  the  China  aster?  There  are  man.v  wild  stor¬ 
ies  told  about  this  flower.  Mr.  Weaver  will  give  us 
foots.  .f.  A.  K. 

T^REAMS  AND  REALITIES.— The  aster  i.s  the 
most  erratic  .species  of  vegetation  the  writer 
has  ever  experimented  with.  Each  .season  we  start 
.sowing  seed  in  high  hopes  that  all  our  efforts  will 
be  crowned  with  well-merited  success,  only  to  find 
at  the  end.  that  we  are  po.s.sibly  a  little  behind  the 
preceding  season  in  results,  Avith  profits  regularly 
diminishing.  Taist  .sea.sou  we  planted  in  the  field 
90,000  plants.  This  year  of  1917  we  shall  not  plant 
a  single  one,  Avhich  Avill  prove  that  the  longer  and 
more  extensively  we  tried  to  grow  this  ci-op  the  less 
we  knew  about  it.  It  is  so  easy  to  figure  what  you 


proving  that  for  a  season  or  two  .some  lucky  mortal 
has  made  good,  to  the  admiration  and  envy  of  the 
remainder  of  u.s,  who  have  failed. 

SDWINd  THE  SEED.— We  begin  .‘mowing  seed 
Jan.  15  to  Feb.  1,  allowing  the  plants  to  -attain  a 
fair  size  before  transplanting,  either  in  a  .solid  bed 
two  inches  apart  each  way,  or  in  square  dirt  b.ands 
made  of  manilla  paper  1%  inches  square  and  the 
same  depth.  We  find  the  latter  method  prefer¬ 
able.  as  it  is  easy  to  transplant  to  field  during  dry 
weather  without  disturbing  the  roots.  The  bands 
have  no  bottoms,  being  placed  upon  a  layer  of  paper, 
where  the  plants  are  placed  upon  a  solid  bed,  or  if 
I)lanted  upon  a  bench  a  light  layer  of  sifted  coal 
ashes  is  spread  over  the  surface.  The  bands  are 
first  set  in  place  and  then  filled  Avith  sifted,  steri¬ 
lized  .soil.  The  bands  are  not  removed  Avhen  jdant- 
ed  outdoors,  the  roots  api»ear  to  penetrate  the  sides 


strong  feeder  Avas  heavily  fertilized  Avith  nitrogen¬ 
ous  fertilizer,  and  the  sterilizing  evidently  changed 
some  material,  that  otherwise  may  have  been  inert, 
as  a  strong  ammonia  odor  Avas  noticed  at  the  time, 
and  nearly  all  the  asters  planted  in  the  soil  died 
outright.  Ordinarily  Ave  u.se  .soil  with  a  A-ery  small 
amount  of  enriching  material  added,  or  none  at  all. 
as  Ave  do  not  wish  to  force  a  .soft  quick  growth. 
Several  Aveeks  before  planting  in  the  field  the  ven¬ 
tilators  are  left  open  day  and  night,  eA’en  if  the 
temperature  goes  a  little  below  32  degrees  in  the 
night,  as  an  aster  plant  Avill  stand  a  light  freeze 
if  hardened  properly. 

FIELD  PLANTINO. — ^The  plants  are  placed  12 
Inches  each  Avay,  and  every  sixth  or  seventh  roAv 
omitted  for  a  Avalk.  An  effort  is  made  to  cultiAoite 
at  least  once  each  AA-eek,  and  after  rain.s.  During 
dry  weather  aa’c  have  used  the  .Skinner  iriagating 
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can  lUiike  from  an  acre  of  asters  that  1  was  greatl.v 
disappointed  some  time  baek  to  see  a  Avriter.  avIio 
furnished  the  Couniry  (Jciitlcinan  Avith  .some  ro.seate 
dreams  of  $10,000  to  .$5.00(»  per  acre  in  Gladioli, 
etc.,  overlooked  the  great  possibilities  of  this  enqt 
entirely.  Planted  12  inches  apart  each  Avay  and 
allowing  for  walks  would  total  about  35,000  jdants 
per  acre.  Each  plant  Avill  throw  10  to  12  buds  on 
long  stems  and  flowers  should  sell  for  Ic  or  more 
each.  jNIakes  your  head  feel  dizzy  to  think  of  the 
oi)[)ortunities  you  have  missed,  doesn't  it?  Well, 
Ave  have  tried  all  methods  that  Ave  thought  made  for 
success.  Avith  the  result  as  stated  above,  for  our 
results  have  i)roven  that  for  us  it  Avould  be  a  safer 
gamble  to  tr.A"^  mushrooms  than  aster.s.  There  are. 
each  season,  exceptions  that  prove  us  to  be  aster 
groAvers  of  mediocre  ability,  as  reports  of  financial 
success  each  season  reach  us  from  various  sources, 


Aery  easily  and  spread  otil  from  the  bottom,  Avhich 
is  o[)en. 

STERILIZING  THE  SOIL.— We  ahvays  sterilize 
our  .soil  for  potting  up  asters,  carnations,  etc.  We 
have  a  box  12  inches  deep  Avith  .several  pipes  in  the 
bottom  in  Avhich  a  3-1(3  inch  hole  is  drilled  clear 
through  every  six  inches.  These  holes  throw  steam 
on  each  side,  and  thoroughly  heat  the  .soil  12  inches 
deep  in  15  or  20  minute.s,  Avith  a  pressure  of  about 
15  pounds  on  the  boiler.  We  coA’er  the  top  with  old 
sacks  or  builap.  This  short  process  kills  almost  all 
Aveed  .seeds,  and  possibly  .some  fungus,  and  does  not 
affect  the  mechanical  composition  of  the  .soil  to  any 
appreciable  extent,  as  our  expeilments  have  proven 
Avith  sterilized  and  untreated  soil  side  by  side.  Last 
season  a  lot  of  soil  Avas  steamed  rather  longer  than 
usual,  that  aaus  taken  from  a  bed  iii  Avhich  a  crop 
of  mignonette  had  been  groAvn.  Mignonette  being  a 


system  to  our  b('ue(lt.  and  to  our  sorroAv.  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  try  to  explain  that  latter  stat(Muent.  as  irri- 
g.ation  is  geiuo-ally  considered  the  panacea  for  all 
ills  the  floAver  and  vegetable  kingdom  is  heir  to. 
This  is  almost  tnu'  Avhen  api)lied  to  all  crops  that 
are  able  to  appreciate  fair  treatment.  l)ut  the  aster 
is  a  renegade,  and  does  not  knoAV  Avhen  it  has  de¬ 
cent  treatment,  or  if  it  does  knoAV  it.  it  is  not  go¬ 
ing  to  admit  it.  being  in  the  cla.<:s  Avith  the  Avoman 
Avho  knoAvs  she  is  Avrong.  still  Avill  not  give  up. 

IRRIGATION  TROURLE.S.— Some  years  ago  avo 
had  an  exceedingly  fine  crop  of  asters,  heavily 
budded  and  a  fcAV  fioAvers  opening.  The  season  Avas 
very  dry  and  the  field  Avas  not  easy  to  irrigate. 
I'lach  day  Ave  hoped  for  rain  that  did  not  come.  Fin¬ 
ally.  fearing  loss,  Ave  arranged  to  Avater  it,  and  in 
about  one  Aveek  the  entire  field  Avhere  Avater  Avas 
applied  turned  yelloAA',  the  floAvers  opened  green 
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and  were  not  fit  to  jmll.  A  soasi  n  or  two  later  we 
noticed  tlie  same  result  on  a  tield  without  irriga¬ 
tion  where  a  lonj'  dry  spell  was  followed  by  several 
copious  rains,  which  caused  us  to  reason  that  any 
sudden  change  in  the  growing  conditions  of  the  aster 
tends  to  stimulate  the  spread  of  the  yellow  disease, 
this  being  the  di.sease  upon  which  no  scientific  data, 
apparently,  can  he  obtained.  Noting  the  above 
mentioned  effects  of  rain  after  drought  we  decided 
1o  tr.v  irrigation  at  all  times  when  there  was  in¬ 
sufficient  rainfall,  with  the  result  that  the  season 
being  dry,  our  returns  from  ast<‘rs  that  season 
^vould  have  made  some  of  the  wild  dreams  of 
writers,  who  from  lack  of  common  sense  and  hon¬ 
esty.  tell  yarns  of  imjiossilile  returns  in  some  ir¬ 
responsible  ]»apers.  look  natural.  Naturally  we 
thought  we  had  the  aster  where  we  want(‘d  it.  The 
following  season  we  doubled  our  area,  and  irrigated, 
only  to  have  the  yellow  disease  wor.se  than  before. 
The  next  season,  after  in-igating  regularly  till  flow¬ 
ers  were  forming,  and  having  fine  looking  stock,  it 
began  raining  and  our  field  being  already  moist,  in 
a  week  or  10  days  one-third  of  our  plants  were  lost 
by  stem-rot.  T.ast  season  was  naturally  wet.  and  no 
continuous  iri’igation  was  necessar.v.  though  where 
Ave  did  use  water  the  cro])  was  not  as  good  as  where 
no  water  was  used.  If  one  were  in  a  locality  where 
irrigation  could  he  depended  tipon  entirely,  I  should 
think  excellent  results  could  he  obtained  in  that 
manner.  Our  observation  has  been  that  the  aster, 
to  succeed,  does  not  want  any  sudden  check  or  any 
sudden  spur  after  a  long  continued  period  of  re- 
jiression  in  its  development. 

VAIIIETIES. — Queen  of  the  Market  is  the  most 
largely  gro\An  variety  for  cutting,  and  must  be 
jilanted  upon  a  new  plot  each  season.  We  have 
tried  it  the  second  season  on  the  same  soil,  and  after 
a  lapse  of  six  years  with  the  same  i-esult — ^in-ac- 
ticall.v  the  entire  croii  went  off  with  stem-rot  before 
any  flowers  were  marketed.  We  also  found  where 
this  variety  was  idanted  on  higher  ground,  and  sev¬ 
eral  seasons  later  the  same  variety  was  planted 
where  water  flowed  from  the  former  field  during  a 
rain,  all  the  plants  would  have  stem-rot.  Vick's 
Itoyal  strain  is  a  good  one,  though  not  as  earl.v  as 
Queen  of  the  Market.  This  variety  will  not  stem- 
rot  if  iilanted  several  seasons  on  the  same  plot, 
though  it  appears  much  more  suscefitihle  to  the 
yellows  than  Queen  of  the  Market.  Vick's  T’liright 
I’erfection,  and  the  Semple  varieties  are  the  be.st 
for  midsummer  and  late,  though  in  our  localitie.s 
pubjeet  to  the  ravages  of  the  black  aster  beetle.  The 
safest  manner  to  combat  this  bug  when  it  first  ap¬ 
pears  is  to  go  over  the  field  daily  and  pick  them  off 
by  hand.  Later  when  they  become  more  numerous 
and  destructive  Paris  green  may  be  used,  though 
you  must  experiment  carefully  at  the  start,  or  you 
will  burn  the  foliage. 

INSECT  MARAPDERS. — The  tarnmhed  plant- 
bug  is  the  real,  almost  uncontrollable,  insect  enemy 
of  the  aster.  It  begins  operations  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  when  the  plants  are  small,  by  puncturing  the 
stem  and  at  the  .same  time  injecting  some  poison¬ 
ous  substance,  and  continues  this  method  to  the 
end  of  the  season.  If  a  small  plant  is  punctured,  the 
entire  top.  with  possibly  half  the  upper  branches,  is 
ruined,  and  sometimes  the  entire  plant.  Last  year 
a  plot  of  Vick's  Royal  containing  near  10.000  plants 
was  practically  ruined  in  this  manner.  Almost  all 
the  plants  were  punctured  and  nearly  all  the  re¬ 
maining  shoots  became  yellow  before  maturity.  Be¬ 
ing  a  sucking  insect  it  cannot  be  poisoned,  nor  can 
It  be  caught,  being  ver.v  sly,  and  it  is  hard  to  hit 
with  a  contact  insecticide,  as  the  first  approach  of 
a  person  or  a  spray  causes  it  to  fly  off,  or  hide  un¬ 
der  the  foliage.  A  good  active  lot  of  half-grown 
chickens  will  do  some  good  in  keeping  them  down, 
though  not  entirely  effective. 

MARKETING.— The  marketing  of  the  crop  is  an¬ 
other  matter  that  is  often  overlooked  by  persons 
who  wish  to  try  something  unfamiliar,  many  form¬ 
ing  the  idea  that  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  grow 
the  stock  and  there  will  be  no  trouble  to  sell  it. 
This  idea  is  quite  often  disseminated  by  writers  in 
some  farm  and  horticultural  papers.  Avho  have  either 
bulbs  or  plants  to  sell.  If  you  are  so  situated  that 
you  can  retail  Avhat  stock  you  grow,  you  are  for¬ 
tunate  indeed,  if  not,  better  make  sure  of  a  mar¬ 
ket  before  putting  out  the  crop.  The  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  flowers  grown  in  this  country  are  sold 
by  commission  men,  and  many  of  these  houses  con¬ 
tend.  either  rightly  or  otherwise,  that  they  should 
not  handle  flowers  from  a  grower  in  the  Summer, 
who  does  not  have  a  greenhou.se  and  ship  through 
the  Winter.  Looking  at  this  fi'om  our  point  of 
vieAV  Ave  may  try  to  justify  that  stand  in  this  pos¬ 
sibly  selfish  manner.  Two  years  ago  Ave  shipped 
1.50.000  aster  blooms  to  regular  commission  men  to 
whom  Ave  shipped  throughout  the  year  with  one  or 
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two  cxceiUions ;  RiU.OOO  of  these  just  paid  the  pack¬ 
ing  and  express  charges,  and  the  remainder  barely 
paid  the  expenses,  leaving  us  nothing  for  a  season’s 
Avork.  The  quality  Avas  better  than  any  AA’e  ever 
marketed.  Noaa’  AA'ith  the  market  in  such  a  con¬ 
gested  condition,  do  .a'ou  think  those  commission  men 
AA'ho  could  not  sell  the  I'egular  florists’  stock  AA’ould 
he  justified  in  taking  an  outside  shipper's?  Po.ssibly 
— but  this  I  do  not  can*  to  argue  here.  One  thing 
1  wish  to  say.  howcA-er.  is  that  there  are  not  many 
(ommissiou  houses  in  any  one  cit.A’,  and  they  IniA'e 
a  high  standing  for  business  integrity  generally, 
Avith  none  of  the  odium  usually  attached  to  the 
commission  merchant  Avho  pre.vs  upon  the  farmer 
and  small  A’egetable  groAA’er.  Of  course  there  may 
lie  exceptions,  and  occasionally  aao  hear  of  one, 
though  as  florists  aao  are  glad  to  knoAV  they  are  rare 
indeed. 

When  Ave  Lancaster  Gounty  florists  de.sire  to  see 
choice  asters  Ave  take  a  tri])  to  the  Lancaster  city 
markets.  Avhere  many  farmers  offer  a  small  quantity 
for  sale.  Wherever  I  have  noticed  a  fcAv  dozen 
jilants  groAving  in  a  farmer's  garden,  they  are  in- 
A-ariahly  better  than  Ave  can  groAv  them  upon  a 
large  ai’ea. 

FERTILIZERS. — We  have  used  tobacco  stems  at 
the  rate  of  10  tons  per  acre,  manure  flO  tons  per 
aci-e.  and  ploAved  under  a  heavy  crop  of  vetch,  all 
with  the  same  results  as  far  as  Ave  could  determine. 
We  also  used  chemical  fertilizer  of  about  to  5% 
nitrogen,  0%  to  8%  i>hosphoric  acid  and  8%  to  10% 
potash,  applying  1.000  to  4.000  pounds  per  acre  for 
experimenting  Avithout  any  very  noticeable  differ¬ 
ences.  All  of  Avhich  shoAvs  tlie  China  aster  a  con¬ 
undrum  more  easily  solved  sometimes  by  the  in- 
exiierienced  than  the  so-called  professional. 

Lancaster  Co.,  I’a.  elmer  j.  aveaver. 


Handling  Muck  and  Marl 

In  the  Fall  of  101.5  I  purchased  this  farm,  on  which 
there  Avas  about  three  acres  of  muck  that  had  neA-er 
been  ploAved.  We  ditched  this  piece  and  in  August, 
1010.  ploAved  it.  The  muck  runs  from  18  inches  to 
tAvo  feet  deep,  underlaid  with  about  four  feet  of  marl. 
If  possible  I  want  to  plant  this  jiiece  to  celery,  onions, 
carrots,  mangels  and  possibly  a  feAV  Cobbler  potatoes. 
lIoAV  shall  I  handle  it  to  seeure  best  results?  Shall  I 
use  lime  (ground  rock)  and  if  so  how  much  per  acre? 
Should  the  lime  have  been  aiiplied  last  Fall  or  this 
Winter  if  the  ground  is  bare  (I  have  a  lime  soAverl.  or 
Avonld  it  be  better  in  the  Spring?  Would  the  marl 
have  anv  A-alue  draAvn  on  the  fields  in  the  place  of 
lime?  Could  it  be  run  through  a  manure  spreader? 
The  top  of  the  marl  is  full  of  small  shells  that  crush 
betAveen  the  fingers;  toAvard  the  bottom  the  shells  are 
so  decayed  there  are  no  shapes  left,  only  a  soft  grayish 
mass  that  AA-orks  like  soft  initty.  Will  it  pay  me  to 
compost  some  of  this  muck  Avith  lime  and  stable  ma¬ 
nure  for  top-dressing  ucav  seeding  or  Avould  it  be  all 
right  to  use  it  raAA’?  K.  G.  51. 

Wheeler,  N.  Y. 

\’ERY  year  there  are  questions  about  imick 
and  its  use.  We  have  ansAvered  them  many 
times,  but  this  is  one  of  the  matters  Avhich  requii-e 
steady  discussion.  Try  to  obtain  the  bulletins  is¬ 
sued  by  the -Vermont  Experiment  Station  at  Bur¬ 
lington  and  the  Michigan  Station  at  East  Lansing. 
These  give  many  facts  about  the  composition  and 
handling  of  muck  and  SAA'amp  lands.  8uch  muck  or 
])eat  often  contains  as  much  nitrogen  as  manure, 
but  very  little  of  either  potash  or  phosphoric  acid. 
It  is  generally  sour,  Avith  the  nitrogen  not  available 
and  too  moist  to  ploAA*  or  fit  properly.  Thus  liming 
and  good  drainage  are  first  necessities. 

Since  you  have  ditched  and  ploAved  this  field  the 
next  need  is  lime.  You  Avere  Avise  in  not  liming 
last  Fall.  As  soon  as  you  can  Avork  this  ground  in 
the  Spring  put  on  tAvo  tons  of  ground  limestone  per 
acre,  and  chop  and  harroAv  it  into  the  soil,  "ii’e 
should  not  lime  that  part  of  the  field  Avhere  you 
Avill  plant  potatoes.  We  should  spread  and  har- 
roAV  in  at  least  400  pounds  of  acid  phosjihate  per 
acre,  'as  all  muck  soils  need  aA’ailable  iihosiihorus. 
If  it  Avere  possible  to  obtain  .potash  Ave  should  use 
that  too,  but  this  year  it  Avould  not  pay  to  buy  pot¬ 
ash  for  farming  punioses.  The  liming  ought  to 
make  sure  of  a  supply  of  nitrogen  but  most  likely 
100  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  Avould  pay 
by  supplying  a  small  quantity  of  available  nitrogen 
through  the  early  season.  Handled  in  this  Avay  you 
ought  to  get  a  fair  crop.  Some  farmers  make  the 
mistake  of  supposing  that  because  the  muck  is  rich 
in  nitrogen  it  is  therefore  a  full  manure.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  loAA’  in  phosphoric  acid  and  for  best  results 
that  element  should  be  used  AA'ith  it. 

.V  good  quality  of  marl  Avill  give  about  the  same 
results  as  ground  limestone.  It  is  sometimes  more 
valuable  AA'hen  it  contains  phosphorus,  as  some 
marls  do.  It  Avill  surely  pay  to  mix  some  of  this 
marl  or  lime  Avith  the  muck.  M’e  should  put  a  lay¬ 
er  of  muck  in  some  dry.  Avell-drained  place  and 
spread  over  it  a  layer  of  the  marl :  then  more  muck 
and  so  on.  A  load  of  manure  can  be  used  to  great 
advantage  in  each  layer  of  muck.  Many  farmers  are 
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noAV  using  this  muck  raAA' — sjiread  OA'er  the  fields 
and  iiloAved  under  Avith  a  feAv  loads  of  manure.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  bacteria  in  the  mamire  Avork 
through  the  muck  and  make  it  available.  At  least 
good  results  are  reported  Avhere  this  method  is  car¬ 
ried  out.  We  learn  of  farmers  in  Minnesota  Avho 
during  the  Winter  go  into  the  sAvamps  and  chop 
o\it  great  chunks  of  the  frozen  muck.  These  are 
loaded  on  stone  boats,  hauled  out  and  dflmpetl  in 
the  field.  They  tlniAV  out  in  Spring  and  may  be 
roughly  spread  Avith  a  harroAv.  Then  a  feAv  loads 
of  manure  are  spread  ami  ploAved  \inder  AA'ith  the 
muck,  and  the  soil  acts  someAA'hat  like  a  compost 
heap  to  make  the  muck  aA'ailalile.  This  plan  saves 
labor,  but  Ava  think  it  Avill  pay  better  to  use  the 
muck  and  marl  and  manure  in  the  pile  before 
spreading.  That  Avill  make  a  finer  and  more  aA'all- 
able  compost. 


Gasoline  for  Cleaning  Hogs 

This  Maine  Man  Vetoes  It 

TRIED  it  to  my  sorroAv.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  AA'ay  as  good  as  hot  Avater  and  plenty 
of  jAOAvdered  resin  AA'ell  rubbed  in  the  hair  before 
scalding.  I’sing  gasoline  one  mu.st  go  out  aAA'ay 
from  the  buildings,  and  it  is  generally  pretty  cold 
at  butchering  time  so  it  makes  extra  Avork  getting 
hog  out  and  back.  Al^*o  the  smell  is  A'ery  bad. 
In  u.sing  gasoline  the  hog  must  be  dry;  that  also 
requires  extra  AA'ork.  I  had  one  quart  of  gasoline, 
and  that  did  not  begin  to  do  tbe  job,  so  1  had  to 
AA'ait  for  AA'ater  to  heat,  so  a  one-hour  job  AA'as 
lengthened  out  to  three  hours.  My  advice  is  stick 
to  the  old  Avay.  M.  browx. 

Maine. 

A  Jerseyman  and  a  Gasoline  Torch 
I  read  AA'ith  considerable  interest  the  letter  ap¬ 
pearing  in  a  recent  issue  in  reference  to  the  use 
of  gasoline  in  the  cleansing  of  hogs,  for,  as  it  hap- 
]iencd.  T  Avas  just  in  a  position  to  test  this  neAV 
method  of  accomplishing  a  task  AA'hich,  at  its  best, 
is  alAvays  tedious  and  unpleasant.  'While  I  sat  read¬ 
ing  and  digesting  your  remarks  on  the  subject  it 
occurred  to  me  that  I  might  even  improve  on  your 
correspondent's  method  of  applying  the  gasoline. 
Instead  of  poui'ing  the  fluid  over  the  carcass,  and 
igniting  it,  I  might  use  a  small  gasoline  hand  torch 
such  as  is  commonly  used  by  plumbers.  I  found  this 
simple  and  .safe  manner  of  singeing  a  lU'onounced 
success  and  I  should  imagine  far  more  thorough  and 
.satisfactory.  Hitherto  I  have  ahvays  anticipated 
AA'ith  a  degree  of  dread,  the  long  and  disagreeable 
old-fashioned  process  of  scalding,  but  after  my  ex¬ 
perience  of  yestei'day  Avith  my  little  torch  I  shall 
never  again  haA'e  recourse  to  the  hot-AA'ater  tank.  I 
ought  to  add  that  by  this  means  the  singeing  can 
be  done  anyAvhere,  in  or  out  of  doors,  Avhich  is  cer¬ 
tainly  of  no  small  importance,  as  the  danger  from 
fire  is  r(*duced  to  a  minimum.  john  bodki.x. 

NeAA'  Jersey. 


Selling  Produce  by  Weight 

WHY  cannot  you  start  a  campaign  for  the  use 
of  the  cental  or  hundred-poiind  AA’eight?  In 
Colorado  Ave  use  the  Aveight  for  everything,  oats, 
barley,  corn,  cabbage,  tomatoes,  or  potatoes  all  .sell 
by  the  iHUind  or  hundred  pounds.  When  Ave  put  our 
product  on  the  scales  Ave  are  ready  to  figure  the 
amount  of  sale  by  multiplying  by  the  price  per 
pound :  hut  after  you  have  Aveighed  your  product 
you  then  haA'e  to  reduce  it  to  bushels,  and  a  bushel 
,  of  one  thing  is  so  different  from  a  bushel  of  some¬ 
thing  else  that  comparison  of  price  is  yet  vei'y 
diliicult.  If  Avheat  is  Avorth  $2.50  per  hundred  and 
corn  Avorth  $2.10  Ave  easily  compare  the  feeding 
vaUie  of  each. 

5Iany  of  our  people  have  groAvn  up  hardly  to 
kiiOAV  Avhat  a  bushel  is.  but  Avlien  it  comes  to  your 
barrels  of  flour,  and  barrels  of  potatoes,  that  is 
the  limit.  I  haA'e  been  trying  to  make  compari¬ 
sons  betAA'een  your  prices  and  ours,  but  I  don't 
under.stand  your  language,  and  I  cannot  eA'en  find 
it  in  "Webster's  Dictionar.A'.  Potatoes  in  Denver  are 
retailing  at  $.3  per  hundred,  and  I  Avill  A'enture 
there  is  not  a  man  in  the  civilized  Avorld  Avho  can¬ 
not  understand  that. 

I  consider  that  along  Avith  the  question  of  mar¬ 
kets  this  is  the  most  important  question  be¬ 
fore  the  American  farmer.  This  confusion  of 
weights  and  measurements  gives  all  the  advantage 
to  the  trader.  I  think  you  can  readily  see  the 
point  to  this  question,  and  I  believe  you  could  do 
something  to  bring  about  this  reform.  Possibly  it 
is  a  question  that  should  come  before  Congress. 
I'oulder  Co.,  Col.  johx  gratta.x 

R.  N.-5’. — Count  us  in  on  any  campaign  to  make 
marketing  more  simple  and  direct.  The  iilan  of 
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selling  by  the  pouiul  should  l)e  adopted  for  all 
solid  products,  including  eggs.  It  will  take  time  to 
change  the  present  system,  for  most  Eastern  buyers 
are  accustomed  to  using  certain  packages  and  meas¬ 
ures,  but  we  should  all  get  together  to  bring  about 
til  is  reform. 


Home  Storage  for  Apples 

BT’YEES  and  consumers  are  looking  for  better 
apples.  The  grower  can  produce  them  with 
jiroiier  care,  but  cannot  supply  his  trade  the  year 
around  unless  he  has  a  proper  storage.  While  we 
can  dispose  of  our  apples  at  picking  time  at  prices 
ranging  from  .$l.r>0  to  per  barrel,  we  shoiild  not 
overlook  the  local  trade,  which  gives  us  the  best 
jirofit,  by  placing  a  few  hundred  barrels  in  a  good 
home  storage,  the  profit  of  which  will  more  than 
pay  for  putting  up  of  storage  the  first  yeai'.  Prices 


Hillside  Storage  House  for  Fruit.  Fig.  24 


as  Avell  as  the  demand  for  apples  are  always  good 
in  March  and  April  in  our  home  towns.  Apples 
hold  up  longer  after  removing  than  they  will  out 
of  cold  storage. 

I  Avork  my  storage  in  this  Avay.  At  picking  time 
I  place  my  choicest  varieties  in  my  storage.  ;My 
apples  are  advertised  as  choice  apples.  I  have 
plenty  of  buyers  from  nearby  towns  and  Baltimore, 
,‘1(5  miles  uAvay.  coming  in  automobiles,  taking  aAvay 
ftdl  loads  for  AA'hich  I  am  Avell  jKiid.  I  have  a 
local  trade  in  a  nearby  toAvn  of  .o.OOO  Avhere  I  run 
a  delivery  Avagon.  My  storage  tipples  are  all  picked 
in  ba.skets  and  hauled  to  storage  in  stune  basket  on 
Avagon  Avith  springs  and  carefully  dumped.  There 
they  stay  nndi.sturbed  until  I  Avant  them  for  sale. 
I  never  need  pick  through  them  for  dectiyed  ones. 
They  do  not  decay  Avhen  properly  sprtiyed.  T'n- 
sprayed  apples  Avill  not  hold  up  under  the  best 
stortige  condition.s. 

This  storage,  Fig.  24,  is  a  little  more  expensiA’e 
to  build  tlnin  the  old  time  AA’ood  constructed  caves 
in  the  hills  but  is  the  cheapest  in  the  end — nothing 
to  decay,  Avhich  means  first  cost  all  costs.  The  ex¬ 
tra  money  I  received  for  apples  the  first  year  more 
than  paid  for  the  building.  The  cost  of  building 
Avas  $100,  storage  capacity  100  barrels.  I  have  sold 
(1  rimes  Golden  in  Aiiril  for  $2  per  bu.shel.  Stay- 
man.  AVine.sap  and  Paragon  in  .Tune  at  same  price. 
llaA’e  kept  the  Iaa-o  last  named  until  August  in  per¬ 
fect  condition  and  exhibited  Ben  Davis  at  Maryland 
Horticultural  SIioaa*,  Baltimore.  Nov.  10-20,  1915, 
that  Avere  groAvn  in  1914,  held  more  than  1.1  months 
and  Avere  in  perfect  condition.,  though  color  be¬ 
came  pale. 

I  Avould  advise  farmers  avIio  groAV  200  to  .300 
bu.shels  to  build  a  similar  .storage  and  IniA'e  apples 
in  A])ril  Avith  good  flavor  and  sound.  If  pos.sihle 
select  hillside  sloping  to  the  south  or  southAA'est, 
so  the  north  and  northAvest  Avinds  Avill  not  strike 
the  entrance  to  storage.  Dimensions  inside  are  IG 
feet  deep,  12  feet  wide,  six  feet  high  at  sides,  nine 
feet  in  center  of  arch,  built  Avith  IS-inch  stone  AA-all. 
Concrete  avUI  not  giA'e  moisture  enough  to  insure 
the  keeping  of  the  apple.  Notice  in  picture  that 
it  is  neces.sary  to  extend  the  front  Avail  on  each  side 
in  order  to  hold  the  earth  hack.  After  Avails  and 
arch  are  completed  cover  sides  and  top  over  arch 
Avith  a  good  coat  of  earth.  Before  earth  is  put 
OA'er  arch,  juit  over  brick  tAvo  inches  of  good  ce¬ 
ment  and  sand  to  make  it  Avater-tight — the  arch  is 
best  to  build  with  hard  brick.  Gi\'e  interior  sides  of 
AA'all  and  arch  a  coat  of  one-inch  cement  plastering. 
Do  not  concrete  bottom.  By  haA'ing  earth  bottom  aa'c 
get  the  refluired  moisture  for  apples,  drops  of  AA’ater 
are  dripping  from  arch  at  all  time.s  Avhich  makes  it 
ideal. 

For  A'entilation.  place  two  six-inch  terra-cotta 
tiles  in  arch,  one  four  feet  from*  front  and  the  other 
four  feet  from  back.  Also  one  fourteen  by  four¬ 


teen  inch  ventilator  in  door  by  cutting  into  door  the 
required  size.  Noav  cover  this  opening  Avith  heavy 
Avire  netting,  this  will  give  all  ventilation  needed. 
For  extreme  Aveather — zero  and  loAver — it  Avill  be 
neces.sary  to  have  a  second  solid  door  to  shut  off 
the  cold  through  first  door.  XoA-er  clo.se  the  solid 
door  unless  the  temperature  falls  near  zero.  Never 
close  tope  A’entilators.  ItemoA-able  .sheh-es  are 
placed  for  the  apple.s.  Three  are  arranged  one  on 
top  of  the  other,  on  each  side  of  gangAvay.  This 
gives  six  .shelves,  each  holding  50  bu.shels.  or  ,300 
bushels  on  all  the  shelA’es.  d'he  gangAA’ay  .should 
be  at  least  .3i4  feet  Avide.  j.  m.  mykrs. 


An  Eastern  Virginia  Cornfield 

The  picture  on  first  page  is  printed  to  shoAv 
AA'hat  kind  of  corn  they  are  able  to  raise  on 
the  light  soil  of  Eastern  Virginia,  and  also  Avhat 
that  .soil  may  be  made  to  produce  by  taking  ad- 
A-antage  of  Aveather  and  soil  condition.s.  Any  far¬ 
mer  can  see  from  the  size  of  this  corn  Avhat  it 
Avonld  do  at  harvest  in  grain  and  fodder. 

In  the  Spring  of  1915  this  field  had  a  fair  stand 
of  Crimson  clOAcr,  AA’hich  had  been  seeded  the  Sum¬ 
mer  before.  This  cloA’er  Avas  ploAA’ed  under  In 
Spring,  and  about  .300  pounds  of  acid  pho.sphate 
per  acre  was  broadcast.  It  avos  .seeded  to  Soy 
beans  the  latter  part  of  .Tune.  The.se  grew  into  a 
tine  crop,  reaching  about  414  feet  high.  In  .Tan- 
uaiy.  1910,  this  land  Avas  ploAved.  Early  potatoes 
were  planted  the  latter  part  of  February,  fertilized 
at  the  rate  of  700  to  .SOO  pounds  to  the  acre.  Oav- 
ing  to  the  shortage  of  potash  very  little  of  that 
element  Avas  used.  One  brand  contained  six  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen,  seven  of  idiosphoric  acid,  and  one 
of  potash  ;  the  other  eight  percent,  of  nitrogen  and 
seA’en  of  phosphoric  acid.  There  Avere  harvested  be- 
tAveen  70  and  80  barrels  of  fine  potatoes,  Avhich  Avere 
dug  from  .Tune  15  to  20. 

About  the  first  of  .Tuly  the  field  Avas  made  fit  by 
ploAving  and  harroAving,  and  planted  to  corn.  There 
Avere  u.sed  1-50  pounds  of  fertilizer,  a  mixture  of 
dried  ground  crab  .scrap  and  acid  phosphate.  This 
fertilizer  analyzed  eight  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  and 
four  of  phosiihorie  acid.  This  corn  Avas  Avorked 
Avhenever  AA  eather  permitted,  most  of  it  Avith  riding 
cultivators.  At  the  last  cultivation  Crimson  cloA'er 
and  CoAA'-horu  turnips  AA’ere  seeded  in  the  corn. 
These  Avill  be  ploAved  under  in  the  Spring,  and  Soy 
beans  Avill  be  planted,  to  be  folloAved  by  late  pota- 
toe.s,  planted  about  the  first  of  August.  3’he  soil 
ought  to  be  in  condition  to  make  a  great  potato 
crop  by  using  a  small  iiuantity  of  fertilizer.  This 
simply  shoAvs  Avhat  o«n  be  done  on  that  Southern 
soil  by  making  u.se  of  the  nitrogen  AA’hich  nature 
has  provided  in  such  ample  quantity. 


A  Connecticut  Hen  Record 

The  folloAving  hen  record  is  sent  by  .Toseph  L. 

Raul)  of  Connecticut,  as  a  sample  of  the  Avay 
lie  keeps  record,  and  also  to  sIioav  Avhat  his  bird.s 
ran  do.  These  birds  Avere  bought  as  day-old  baby 
ohicks  at  10  cents  each.  There  is  also  a  picture 
AA’hich  .shoAA’s  the  home  of  the.se  hens. 
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A  Connecticut  Hen  Record,  Fig.  25 


“  Substitutes”  for  Chemical  Fertilizers 

I  Avas  told  recently  by  a  AA’ell-knoAvn  man  that  the 
agricultural  experts  were  on  the  Avrong  track  in  re¬ 
gard  to  fertilizer.  He  said  the  fertilizer  on  the  market 
was  nothing  more  than  a  stimulant,  and  no  good  List¬ 
ing  results  could  he  had  from  it:  al.so  advistvl  me  to 
try  a  mixture  of  iron  borings,  agricultural  salt  and 
air-.slaked  lime,  eipial  jiarts.  Avhich  he  claimed  Avould 
giA;e  as  good  results  and  last  longer  than  the  best  fer¬ 
tilizer  I  could  buy.  3'hese  ingredients  he  claimed  all 
formed  oxides  Avhen  entering  the  .soil.  The  idea  of  the 
Avhole  thing  is:  give  the  plant  lots  of  oxygen  and  it 
Avill  get  all  it  needs  from  the  soil  in  a  natural  form. 
I  think  he  sjmke  mostly  Avith  the  idea  that  the  .soil 
Avas  Avell  supplied  Avith  humus.  I  huA’e  u.sed  fertilizer 
quite  freely,  mixing  at  home,  and  buying  the  ready- 
mixed.  What  do  you  think  of  thi.s  theorvV  L.  AV.  a. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

IT  is  a  theory  not  yet  reduced  to  a  fact.  The 
Avorld  i.s  Avell  filled  Avith  people  avIio  thiidc  they 
haA'e  .suddenly  come  uiion  .something  of  importance 
AA’hich  the  scientific  men  have  not  reached.  Hardin 
a  AA’eek  passes  us  Avithout  a  letter  or  a  call  from 
some  of  these  people.  Some  liaA’e  a  method  for 
curing  disea.se,  some  a  great  invention,  and  many 


Home  of  the  Ten  Hens.  Fig.  26 


others  like  your  friend,  aa’Iio  thinks  the  scientific 
mmi  are  Aery  sIoaa'  or  else  slaves  to  the  big  fer¬ 
tilizer  interests.  As  an  instance  of  this,  some  years 
ago  a  man  Avrote  us  of  a  uoav  plan  of  killing  the 
San  .lose  scale.  He  had  it  ab.solutely  sure — .said 
he  had  Avorked  it  out  carefull.v.  When  AA’e  came  to 
take  it  up  Avith  him  he  asked  us  to  send  him  a 
tAvig  Avith  .scales  on  it.  He  had  'never  seen  the  iii- 
■vet.  yet  he  had  “invented"  a  remedy !  As  a  rule 
Avhen  people  are  ready  to  ujiset  all  modern  facts 
and  adA’ice  about  iilant  food  and  iilant  feeding  they 
knoAA'  .iust  about  as  much  about  science  as  our  friend 
did  about  .scale.  3’here  are  dozens  of  theories  afloat, 
and  many  of  them  are  being  iin-estigated.  but  suc¬ 
cessful  farmers  slick  to  the  old  notion  that  crops 
must  have  supplies  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and 
pota.sh  and  that  most  .soils  need  lime.  It  is  true 
that  science  is  iioaa'  telling  us  more  and  more  about 
making  the  plant  food  noAv  in  the  soil  aA’ailable 
through  the  Avork  of  bacteria  and  increased  oxida¬ 
tion.  This  Avork  is  developing,  and  Ave  think  in 
time  AA’e  .shall  learn  hoAv  to  u.se  fertilizers  Avith 
greater  economy.  Dn  most  of  our  Eastern  farms 
fertilizers  are  a  necessity.  They  are  not  ahA'ays 
used  Avith  judgment,  but  there  can  be  no  good  rea¬ 
son  AA’hy  nitrogen,  itotash  and  phosphorus  in  chemi¬ 
cals  .should  be  called  “stimulants"  any  more  than 
similar  plant  food  in  manure,  or  Avhen  it  is  made 
available  in  the  soil.  Most  of  our  Eastern  soil 
needs  phosjihoric  acid,  and  much  of  it  needs  pot¬ 
a.sh.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the.se  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  cheaiiest  in  the  form  of  chemicals,  and  AA’e 
should  buy  them  that  Avay.  Our  advice  is  to  de¬ 
pend  for  your  business  farming  on  your  old  plan 
of  u.sing  fertilizers.  AVe  should  use  the  iron,  salt 
and  lime  as  an  experiment  on  a  small  area  and 
make  careful  records  for  comparison.  We  kneAA' 
a  man  once  Avho  for  a  long  time  ate  too  much  food. 
The  doctor  told  him  to  stop  eating  and  take  con¬ 
tinued  doses  of  a  certain  “.s;ilt.”  The  patient  did 
so  and  recovered,  but  he  never  did  claim  that  the 
“salt"  took  the  place  of  the  food ! 


Post  Holes  With  Gasoline  Power 


WE  have  had  a  lively  cha.se  after  a  post-hole 
digger  Avhich  is  operated  by  gasoline  poAver. 
.Some  of  our  readers  Avent  to  a  movie  shoAv  and  saAV 
such  a  digger  boring  the  earth — as  it  can  only  be 
bored  on  a  film.  Alost  people  seem  to  take  the 
movies  as  a  .serious  part  of  life,  and  thus  Ave  are 
asked  to  tell  Avho  makes  this  machine.  We  have 
hunted  for  it  everyAvhere  up  to  the  big  telegraph 
and  telephone  companies.  No  one  has  seen  it, 
though  all  Avant  it.  Noav  Ave  come  to  the  last  re- 
•sort — our  readers.  No  one  can  dig  a  hole  by  talk¬ 
ing  about  it,  but  can  Ave  use  gas? 
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The  Mechanic  in  the  Country 

A  Back-to-the-Land  Record 


1 'KKAMS  AM)  ItEAi.iTV. — It  is  11  years 
siiire  the  mechanic  piircliased  a  rocky, 
ntii-diiwn  farm  in  I'lster  ('o..  X.  Y.,  with 
I  lie  r-xpectation  of  following  tiie  methods 
of  (irant  Ilitchings  in  developing  an 
apple  orchard.  Of  course  we  had  the 
usual  rosy  diauims  of  being  able  fo  make 
ii  r-omfortable  living  within  three  or  four 
years,  without  working  ourselves  to 
death  ;  also  the  independence  that  comes 
with  being  your  own  bos.s.  Alas,  the 
awakening  came,  a.s  usual,  but  hope  is 
still  strong  within  us.  YIk;  impres.sion  re¬ 
ceived  fi-om  reading  Mr.  Ilitchings’  early 
articles  of  a  dozen  years  ago,  describing 
the  results  he  obtained  in  orcharding,  led 
ns  to  believe  that  we  could  obtain  crops 
that  would  pay  commercially  from  or- 
cliai-ds  live  or  six  years  old.  of  even  such 
a  tardy  bearer  as  Northern  Spy.  Since 
then  we  have  read  experiment  station  ro- 
j)orts  (tf  one  of  his  orchards,  10  or  12 
years  old.  that  had  never  borne  a  crop. 
If  w<‘  cftuld  have  read  that  10  years  ago 
it  would  luobably  have  saved  us  some  hit- 
t<‘r  disapi)ointments. 

Makixg  a  Staiit. — Four  years  ago 
this  coming  April  w(>  had  ])aid  off  the 
mortgage  on  the  faian,  and  started  out 
with  SOOO  in  our  pocket  to  make  a  living 
at  farming.  The  orchard  was  then  .six 


A  iK'ighbor  agreed  to  seed  it  to  rye  and 
Timothy,  and  he  is  to  take  half  the  crop 
the  first  year,  he  to  furnish  the  rye  seed 
and  labor  and  we  the  Timothy  and  fer¬ 
tilizer.  The  jilowing  was  i)aid  for  with 
some  small  chestnut  trees  from  the  wood 
lot.  This  lot  has  been  seeded  down  to 
I’ye  and  buckwheat’  twice  for  green  ma¬ 
nure.  but  the  ci'ops  were  poor  and  did  , 
not  furni.sli  much  humus.  Last  Spring 
the  rye  was  not  plowed  under  on  account 
of  the  wet  season,  and  the  finest  crop  of 
ragweed  I  have  ever  seen  came  U])  in  the 
rye  and  was  plowed  under,  and  ought  to 
furnish  some  potash  for  the  next  crop. 

I'ermaxext  Ijiprovemext. — There  is 
another  lot  of  about  two  acres  which  is 
fjuite  wet.  Two  years  ago  we  decided  the  ; 
ea.siest  way  to  drain  it  was  to  blast  a  ! 
ditch  through  a  narrow  ridge  of  i-ock  that  | 
sep.arated  it  from  a  lower  level.  We  es-  | 
timated  tlie  cost  xvould  be  about  but  ! 
by  the  time  it  was  finished  it  had  cost 
over  .$100.  and  it  does  not  drain  the  lot 
as  it  should  at  that.  There  are  many 
similar  improvements  which  should  be 
made  but  they  all  recpiire  money,  and  lots 
of  it.  More  and  more  it  is  borne  in  on  us 
that  it  is  much  cheaper  in  the  end  to  buy 
a  i)lace  that  is  in  good  shape,  tluin  a 
cheap  place  that  has  slowly  to  be  built 


The  Mechanic  at  His  Farm 


and  seven  years  old,  and  we  thought  we 
had  iiiade  our  iilans  very  carefully.  We 
did  nut  burn  <uir  bridges  behind  us, 
though,  but  obtained  a  six  months’  leave 
of  absence  from  the  shop.  It  was  the 
Avisest  thing  Ave  did,  as  there  Avas  no  rain 
that  year  from  the  early  part  of  April 
until  the  middle  of  August,  and  then  not 
enough  to  do  any  good.  Consequently 
nothing  Ave  planted  Avould  groAv,  and  eA’on 
the  apples  shrivelled  on  the  trees,  or 
dro))iied  off.  We  also  had  a  visit  from 
the  17-year  locust  that  year.  We  did  not 
even  get  the  seed  back  that  Ave  planted, 
and  in  tlie  Fall  Avere  glad  to  get  back  to 
the  job  in  the  city,  minus  the  $(>00.  We 
did  not  consider  the  money  all  lost,  as  a 
considerable  portion  of  it  Avas  spent  on 
tools,  and  permanent  improvements. 
Since  then  aa’c  have  settled  doAvn  to  a 
j)olicy  of  “Avatchful  Avaiting”  in  the  hope 
that  our  orchard  of  1.500  trees  Avill 
evf'ntually  solve  the  problem  of  hoAV  to 
get  back  to  the  land  and  stay  there. 

Chchari)  Care. — We  are  giving  the 
orchard  best  care  Ave  can,  using  our  OAvn 
labor  Aveek  ends,  holidays  and  vacation, 
.also  Avhat  help  Ave  can  hire.  We  cannot 
yet  afl'oi’d  to  put  a  farmer  on  the  place  and 
keep  him  there.  Avhich  is  really  Avhat  is 
needed,  and  day  labor  is  hard  to  get  just 
Avhen  you  ne<‘d  it.  AYe  Iuia'c  trie<l  to  keep 
the  larger  part  of  the  orchard  cultivated, 
but  the  ground  is  rough,  hilly  and  a 
great  part  of  it  rocky,  also  a  good  deal  of 
clay.  No  one  has  been  Avilling  to  ploAV  It 
up  the  second  .season  aifter  he  has  had  one 
season  of  it. 

AA'okkinc;  For  Hay. — We  h.ave  one  lot 
of  about  five  acres  of  rather  moist  clay 
loam  Avhich  ought  to  pro<luce  good  hay. 
For  three  years  Ave  Iuia’c  been  trying  ti) 
get  it  seeded  doAvn  jiroperly,  and  it  looks 
as  though  Ave  had  succeeded  this  season. 


up.  P>ut  Ihen.  if  we  Avaited  until  Ave  had 
means  to  buy  an  up-to-date  farm,  Ave 
might  never  have  any. 

•  The  Draixage  Problem. — This  drain¬ 
age  proposition  is  one  that  shou’d  be  en¬ 
couraged  in  a  practical  Avay  by  the  State, 
For  Instance,  it  has  struck  me  that  many 
of  the  attempts  of  farmers  to  drain  their 
land  are  futile,  because  of  the  lack  of 
knoAvledge  and  experience  in  getting  tht> 
proper  grades  and  outlets.  It  is  really  an 
engineering  job  to  lay  out  a  conqu’ehen- 
sive  plan  for  drainage,  and  farmers  can¬ 
not  be  expected  to  be  experienced  civil  I 
engineers,  too.  nor  can  they  always  ob¬ 
tain  the  services  of  a  competent  engineer 
at  a  reasonable  cost.  AA’hy  cannot  the 
State  supply  an  engineer  at  a  nominal 
cost,  Avho  Avill  plan  a  drainage  system, 
Avhen  requested  by  a  fanner?  Then  Avhen 
the  farmer  has  his  plan  properly  draAvn, 
and  is  ready  to  take  up  the  actual  Avork 
of  drainage,  have  a  practical  overseer 
take  charge  of  the  Avork,  the  farmer  sup- 
jdying  the  labor.  Nearly  OA-ery  farm  in 
the  neighborhood  needs  drainage.  But 
the  AA’ork  is  expensive,  and  experiment¬ 
ing  makes  it  more  so,  so  that  nearly  all 
the  farmers  hesitate  to  undertake  the  job 
although  they  realize  its  benefits. 

Orchard  Returx.s. — To  go  back  to 
our  OAvn  story,  Ave  find  that  the  orchard 
is  beginning  to  pay  at  least  part  of  its 
expenst's.  AVe  shipped  to  the  NeAV  York 
State  Department  of  Foods  and  Alarkets 
40  barrels  and  live  boxes  of  apples.  They 
Avere  sold  at  the  auction  at  from  .$2.2,5  to 
$2.40  a  barrel  and  the  boxes  $1.25  each. 
AA"e  also  picked  S5  quarts  of  .sour  cherries 
(Continued  on  page  72) 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Eowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  Avho  till  it.” — Adv. 
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EVERY  FRUIT  GROWER 

may  have  a  copy  of  our  new 
Catalog  with  1917  prices.  Read 
one  of  the  strongest  guaran¬ 
tees  made  in  the  nursery  husi- 
ne.ss  today.  It  has  .sold  some 
of  the  biggest  fruit  growers 
in  the  country.  It  Avill  appeal 
to  you. 

The  Rowan  Wholesale  Nurseries,  Inc. 
42  Main  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Successors  to  Reilly  Bros.  Xurseries. 
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No  Chance  for  Weaklings  = 

We  sell  only  trees  ■with  strong,  fibrous  I 
roots.  No  tree  Avith  a  poor  start  in  life  : 
will  find  its  way  into  our  customer’s  : 
hands.  Our  men  are  taught  to  put  the  \ 
weaklings  on  the  brush  pile.  If  you  ; 
Avant  a  reliable  guide  of  fruits  and  or-  ; 
nanientals  send  today  for  the  1917  ; 

catalogue.  It’s  FREE.  \ 

Woodlawn  Nurseries,  Allen  L.  Wood,  Prop. 

899  Carson  Avenue.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Q. 


BUY  TREES  DIRECT 

Save  agents’  profits  by 
sending  for  our  free  Trade 
List.  No  frills,  full  of  won¬ 
derful  bargains  and  25 
Family  Fruit  Collections 
for  large  and  small  buyers. 

We  pay  all  transportation  charges 

Wm.  P.  RUPERT  &  SON,  Box  20,  Seneca,  N.  Y. 


This  Year  Plant  the  New 

Rochester  Peach 


Begins  to  bear  fruit  after  one  yeai — heavily  the 
second  year.  Tree  so  strong  and  hardy  to  produce 
heavy  crop  after  a  16-below  zero  freeze. 

Bears  10  Days  Earlier  Than  Crawford 

or  other  yellow  free-stone  varieties  and  fruit  is 
large  and  handsome.  That’s  why  in  Rochester 
market  last  summer,  the  Rochester  Peach 

Sold  for  $1.00  a  Basket  with  next 
best  variety  at  60  cents  and  others 
as  Low  as  15  cents 

Exceptionally  prolific  in  quantity  of  fruit  that’s 
juicy,  sweet,  and  fine  for  canning. 

Write  us  today  about  Rochester  Peach.  Don’t 
plant  a  peach  until  you  get  complete  story  in  our 
catalog  which  lists  everything  for  orchard  and 
garden.  Send  in  your  name  and  address  today. 

L.  W.  HALL  COMPANY,  Inc. 

505  Cutler  Bldg.  -  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PLANT  MtlT  TREES 


REED’S 

GRAFTED,  HARDY 

NORTHERN  PECANS 
and  ENGLISH  WALNUTS 

Grafted  on  Black  AValnut  are  Reliable 

Beautiful  Shade  Trees.  Prolific  Bearers 

24  Page  Illustrated  Special  Nut  Catalogue 
on  request.  Latest  I  nformation.  Pioneers 
in  Nut  Growing.  Endorsed  by  Leading 
Experiment  Stations  and  Department  of 
Agriculture-  (Established  1891) 

VINCENNES  NURSERIES,  Drawer  299,  Vincennes,  Indiana,  U.S.A. 


EVERGREENS 

m  38  Hardy  Tested  Varieties 

Best  for  windbreaks,  hedges  and  lawn 
planting.  Protect  buildings,  crops,  stock, 
gardens  and  orchards.  Hill’s  Evergreens 
are  Nursery  grown  and  hardy  every¬ 
where.  From  $1  to  $10  perhundred. 

Hill’s  Evergreen  book  and  60 Great  Bargain  sheet  sent 
free.  Write  today.  World’s  largest  growers.  Est.lSSS. 
D.  HILL  NURSERY  CO.,  DUNDEE,  ILLINOIS 
Box  2120  Evergreen  Speciallats 


= liid ;  j 

Big  drop  in  prices.  Buy  now  from  us.  .Also 
millions  of  trees,  shnths  and  plants.  New  tii  ico 
list  and  catalog  ready. 

TH6  WESTMINSTER  NURSERT,  Box  129,  Westminsler,  Md. 

GRAPE-VINES 

69  varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Gfouine,  chea]).  2  Siiniplo  vines  mailed  for  10c.  Des- 
criplivecHtalotf  free. LEWIS  ROESCH.BoxL,  Fredoiiia,N.  Y. 


TREES 


APPLE 

PEACH 

PEAR 


fruit  trees  and  plants  of  all  kinds.  Reliable,  true  to  name 
stock  at  reasonable  prices.  Catalogue  free;  also  booklet, 
•■How  to  Plant  Trees,”  it  you  ask  for  it  and  mention  this 
paper. 

The  Barnes  Brothers  Nursery  Company 
Box  8  Yalesville,  Conn. 


I 


PEACH 


■znn  nnn.lOO  lots.  o-O  ft.  lie:  t-.'i  ft.  Sc:  3-4  ft.  51.^0;  300.000  apple  llc;  llj^c; 
JVUfUUU  jjp.c;  Thousands  of  pear.'  plum,  cherry,  grapes,  roses, 

shrubs  etc.  boxed  free.  The  best  stock  we  ever  grew  and  we  have  been  at  it  24  years. 
Not  'old  Storages,  everything  f  KESIl  Dl'G  and  you  get  the  varieties  you  order,  our 

_ _ _  tinarantee  IToteetsYon.  A  trial  order  is  all  we  ask.  Money  refuiuled  if  you  are  not 

perfectly  satisfied.  Order  uonn*.  piiy  after  you  have  reeelved  “*'/} ft**©  the  jiHltfe. 
Catalog  free  to  every  budy.  THO.MA8  K«  SlIKKIilN,  Si  MAN,  11  Main  St.,  I>aii»\lile.  N.\. 


I 


Quality!  Quality!!  Quality!!! 

is  the  insistent  demand  of  the  present-day  market.  >  Growing 
peaches  is  particular  business  but  it  yields  big  profits  to  the  man 
who  has  learned  to  produce  high  grade  fruit.  Plant  Harri¬ 
sons*  (Mality  Trees.^  They  live— they  grow— they  bear  big 
crops  ra  choicest  fruit.  Trees  budded  from  hearing  orchards. 
Our  1917  Fruit  Guide  describes  all  the  leading  varieties. 
Also  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries  and  small  fruits  and  orna¬ 
mentals.  A  reliable  guide  for  the  beginner  and  a  valuable 
reference  hook  for  the  Veteran  fruit  grower.  It’s  free.  Send 
today.  “Largest  growers  of  fruit  trees  in  the  world.** 


Send  for  free  1917  catalog.  A  rdiable  guide. 


Box  14 


Berlin,  Md. 


■I 


THE  BIGGEST  FRUIT  PROFITS 

go  to  growers  who  have  learned  that  quality 
counts  more  than  price  in  buying  fruit  trees. 

\\  Don’t  be  misled  by  absurdly  low 
prices.  Isn’t  it  safer  to  deal  witb  an 
old-establisbed  nursery,  known  for 
bonest  dealings  and  bonest  goods? 

Tbink  about  it,  Mr.  Grower.  _  ,, 

Our  Catalog  W  is  ready.  Sent  free. 

ELLW ANGER  &  BARRY  ESTAEi-isHED-ia.o 
Mt.  Hope  Nurseries  Rochester,  N.Y. 
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Simplified  Science 


Drying  Vegetables 

Some  people  in  Bound  Brook.  N.  J , 
who  claim  to  be  drying  vegetables  by  an 
improved  process  which  leaves  them  en¬ 
tirely  unchanged,  have  had  considerable 
free  newspaper  space  of  late,  and  our 
readers  are  asking  us  what  we  think  of 
it.  As  we  understand  the  matter,  the 
originators  of  the  method  prefer  to  keep 
it  secret,  so,  since  we  cannot  well  ask 
them,  we  have  asked  the  vegetables,  by 
slicing  them  rather  thin  and  drying  quick¬ 
ly  at  a  little  above  room  temperature  un¬ 
der  reduced  pressure.  It  is  folly  to  say 
that  when  these  are  again  moistened  they 
will  exactly  resemble  the  fresh  article; 
they  will  not  and  they  cannot,  since  the 
water  in  the  minute  cells  of  which  all 
plant  tissue  is  built  up  is  in  very  delicate 
combination  with  the  other  bodies  which 
are  the  solid  part  of  the  plant.  But  com¬ 
plete  and  quick  drying  does  not  greatly 
change  their  quality,  while  it  docs  per¬ 
fectly  preserve  them,  since  decay  cannot 
proceed  in  the  absence  of  water’.  The 
flavor  will  no  doubt  slowly  change,  since 
nearly  all  flavors  are  complexes  of  several 
bodies,  some  of  which  are  unstable  and 
volatile. 

The  advantages  of  being  able  at  once 
to  change  a  ton  of  fi-esh  potatoes,  for  in¬ 
stance.  into  a  few  hundred  pounds  of  dry 
ones  which  would  have  all  the  food  value 
and  most  of  the  flavor  of  the  fresh  ones 
are  evident,  and  the  process  is  equally  ap¬ 
plicable  to  all  the  common  vegetables,  al¬ 
though  the  results  will  not  be  equally  fa¬ 
vorable  with  all  sorts.  Air,  warmth  and 
reduced  pressure  ai-e  free  to  all.  and.  as 
we  understand  it,  there  is  no  attempt  to 
patent  their  use.  But  whether  the  buying 
public,  which  is  conservative  in  matters 
of  food  purchase,  would  take  to  the  new 
articles  is  a  very  open  question,  f.  d.  o. 


ay  Bros,  &  Wells  Co. 

NSVIL1.E  N.Y. 


of  strong  sulphuric  acid  poured  on  it. 
A  temperature  sensitive  bar  can  be  made 
of  several  pairs  of  metals.  Any  pair 
which  expand  unequally  will  bend  a  lit¬ 
tle  with  changes  of  temperature.  Zinc 
and  iron  work  well  and  can  be  soldered 
together.  But  the  bending  at  best  is 
not  great.  Hard  rubber  and  thin  steel, 
riveted  frequently  and  closely,  give  a 
fairly  large  bend  and  are  quite  sensitive. 
The  trouble  with  all  these  thermostat 
bars,  as  they  are  called,  is  that  they 
must  be  constantly  adjusted,  as  the 
metals  tend  to  change  and  get  set  under 
the  strain.  A  bar  could  be  arranged  to 
set  off  a  chemical  mixture,  but  whether 
it  would  work  when  needed  is  an  open 
question.  Many  such  devices  would  be 
expensive  as  well  as  uncertain.  Better 
make  one  really  good  bar  and  arrange  it 
to  close  the  circuit  of  an  electric  bell  lo- 


Preparing  Rawhide 

I  have  a  deer  skin  which  I  do  not 
Wish  to  tan,  but  to  use  raw  for  snow- 
shoes.  What  will  merely  remove  the 

c.  D.  F. 

Tanners  i-emove  the  hair  from  deli¬ 
cate  skins  which  they  do  not  wish  to 
soak  by  smearing  with  “rusma,”  which 
IS  one  part  of  arsenic  sulphide,  also 
known  as  orpiment  and  yellow  arsenic, 
to  two  or  three  parts  of  slaked  lime, 
made  into  a  paste  with  water.  This 
dissolves  off  the  hair  in  a  short  time, 
and  is  then  well  washed  from  the  skin. 
It  IS  quite  poisonous.  A  safe  and  slower 
paste  is  made  of  sulphide  of  lime  and 
water,  and  a  non-poisonous  but  rather 
caustic  paste  is  made  of  sulphide  of 
soda  and  ^  water.  This  latter  may  act 
on  the  skin  a  little,  and  all  three  will 
surely  act  on  yours  if  applied  with  the 
bare  hand.  Any  of  the  chemicals  should 
cost,  at  present  prices,  not  more  than 
a  dollar  a  pound,  and  a  pound  would 
likely  be  enough  for  a  deerskin.  See  that 
in  any  case  you  get  the  sulphide  and  not 
the  sulphate  or  sulphite.  Better  try  the 
action  first  on  a  small  part,  to  get  some 
idea  of  the  effect.  F.  D,  c. 

Changing  Hard  Water  to  Soft 

Is  there  any  way  to  change  a  hard 
water  well  to  soft?  j.  c.  K. 

No,  not  the  water  in  the  well,  as  that 
flows  through  rocks  which  .slightly  di.s- 
solve  in  the  water,  as  they  have  been 
doing  for  ages  and  will  continue  to  do. 
IJnle.ss  you  are  directly  ordered  not  to, 
by  a  phy.sician,  it  will  do  you  no  harm 
to  drink  it,  and  for  wa.shing,  a  few  drops 
of  aminonia  followed  by  a  few'  drops  of 
a  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate,  one 
ounce  to  one  pint,  will  likely  .soBen  it 
enough.  You  may  have  to  add  also  a 
few  drops  of  a  similar  solution  of  mono¬ 
sodium  phospliate,  if  there  is  akso  mag- 
nesium  present,  as  is  the  case  with  some 
of  the  limestone  waters.  All  these  chem¬ 
icals  are  cheap  and  harmless,  and  a  few 
drops  to  the  gallon  will  clean  out  the 
mineral  salts.  Another  cure  is  to  use 
salt  water  soap”  in  w’ashing.  This  is 
m^erely  cocoanut  oil  soap,  but  it  is  not 
often  on  sale  except  in  seaports. 

F.  D.  C. 

Spontaneous  Combustion 

Are  there  chemicals  w’hich,  when 
mixed,  will  burst  into  flame?  We  have 
heard  of  a  scheme  for  starting  fire  pots 
in  orange  orchards  by  having  a  sensitive 
bar  mix  them  when  the  temperature 
drops  to  a  certain  point.  j.  is. 

There  are  a  number  of  such  mixtures, 
all  rather  dangerous  and  uncertain.  The 
simplest,  and  about  the  safest  is  equal 
parts  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  sugar, 
which  must  be  mixed  very  gently  and  in 
small  portions,  as  any  attempt  to  grind 
them  together  may  result  in  a  bad  ex¬ 
plosion.  This  is  set  off  by  a  few  drops 


The  happy  dream  of  a  hoy  who  felt  that  his 
mother  overdid  the  job  of  washing  his  face.  Ke- 
printed  from  N.  IT.  Evening'  Telegram. 

cated  by  your  bod  and  then  hop  out  and 
light  up  the  jiot.s.  If  the  wire  run  is 
long,  allow  about  tw’ice  the  voltage  you 
think  you  will  need,  as  the  drop  is  large 
in  amateur  wb-iiig.  Gravity  or  crowfoot 
batteries  as  are  used  on  telegraph  lines 
are  better  than  dry  cells,  and  will  be  as 
good  next  year,  but  be  sure  to  use  enough 
of  them,  and,  of  course  clean  them  up 
and  put  away  dry  as  Spring  draws  near. 

F.  D.  C. 

Purifying  Water  With  Charcoal  or  Ashes 

We  have  heard  of  throwing  hot  w'ood 
ashes  and  charcoal  into  the  well  when 
the  water  got  bad.  Does  it  work,  and 
why?  c.  II. 

It  certainly  does  work,  especially  when 
there  is  plenty  of  eharco.al  present,  but 
why  fresh  burned  charcoal  absorbs  many 
times  its  own  volume  of  gas  is  not  yet 
known.  Of  course  the  well  should  bo 
properly  cleaned  at  the  first  good 
chance,  as  the  conditions  tend  to  repeat 
thcmselv'es,  when  due  to  bacteria  of  var¬ 
ious  sorts.  If  the  ca.se  is  really  bad  the 
charcoal  W'ill  not  help  much,  and  even 
the  rnildest  case  should  have  per.sonal 
attention  as  a  starter,  even  though  the 
proper  number  of  kittens  and  puppies 
are  to  be  found  at  feeding  time,  since 
rats  and  the  like  sometimes  seem  to  lose 
their  heads.  f.  d.  c. 

Purifying  Kerosene 

In  reply  to  II.  M.,  Stamford,  Conn., 
the  way  I  do  when  I  get  poor  or  dis¬ 
colored  kerosene  is  to  put  the  kerosene 
in  a  wooden  or  glass  keg  or  can,  and 
put  one  heaping  tablespoonful  of  com¬ 
mon  table  .salt  into  'each  gallon  of  kero¬ 
sene.  Then  lot  .stand  not  less  than  40 
hours.  The  water  and  the  dirt  will  be 
in  the  bottom  of  the  keg  or  can,  and 
the  piire_  (salted)  kerosene  will  be  on 
top.  This  kerosene  should  not  be  put 
into  a  metal  vessel,  because  the  salt 
in  it  will  cause  the  metal  to  rust. 

D.  F.  K. 


Vinegar  in  Baking 

One  day  I  wanted  to  use  some  baking 
.soda  and  cream  of  tartar  in  my  baking. 
I  found  my  cream  of  tartar  bad  been 
used  up,  so  my  mind  became  active  in 
trying  to  think  of  an  acid  at  hand,  for 
we  are  some  distance  from  a  grocer.  I 
had  beard  of  lemon  juice  being  u.sed. 
Why  not  try  vinegar?  I  used  a  table- 
sjioonful  of  good  strong  cider  vinegar,  to 
each  teaspoon  of  soda,  in  the  liquid  or 
sugar.  Tliis  works  very  w'ell,  and  while 
the  cost  of  what  cream  of  tartar  a  fam¬ 
ily  uses  is  small  yet  “a  penny  saved  is 
a  penny  earned.”  m.  I.  D. 

Your  plan  is  a  good  one  wherever  it 
works  to  advantage,  and  the  traces  of 
flavor  in  cider  vinegar  di.sappear  in  cook¬ 
ing  or  make  no  change  in  the  final  flavor. 
Legal  vinegar  must  have  four  per  cent, 
acetic  acid,  but  a  good  grade  of  cider 
vinegar  may  run  nearer  six,  that  is, 
every  hundred  ounces  of  vinegar  has  six 
ounces  cf  pure  acetic  acid,  which  is 
chemleally  equal  to  18.8  or  in  round 
number^  10  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar. 
The  disadvantage  is  that  the  vinegar 
acts  at  once,  and  you  lose  some  of  your 
carbonic  acid  gas.  while  the  tartar  dis¬ 
solves  slowly,  giving  you  a  chance  to 
stir  things  together  and  handle  before  the 
gas  has  escaped.  f.  d.  c. 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  SEND  TODAY  FOR 
THE  FREE  WHOLESALE  CATALOG  OF 

MALONEY  TREES 

Vines,  Shrubs,  Berries  and  Ornamentals 

gremn  under  ideal  climatic  conditions  in  the  largest  Kurseries 
In  jSew  York  State,  where  only  the  newest  and  best  methods  of 
raising,  handling  and  selling  Nursery  Stock  are  employed. 

Here  Are  the  Reasons: 

J  The  Maloney  guarantee  of  absolute  .satisfaction  is  back  of 
every  tree  and  our  guarantee  is  more  than  a  scrap  of  paper. 

It  IS  backect  by  a  firm  of  83  j'ears’  experience  and  sound  finan¬ 
cial  standing  (look  up  our  rating  in  Bradstreet’s) 

2  Our  Trees  are  guaranteed  to  bear  true  to  name. 

3  Our  Trees  are  guaranteed  Healthy  and  free  from  all  Di.sease. 

4  Our  Trees  are  sold  to  you  direct  by  the  grower  ( the  only  man 
who  knows  positively  that  you  are  getting  what  you  order) 
at  cost  of  production  plus  one  profit  only — 

Read  this  Letter :  ^ 

Maloney  Bros.  cG  Wells  Co.,  Dansville,  N.  Y.  •  ,  ^ 

Gentlemen :  We  are  faruarding  under  separate  cover  photogranh  of 
our  orchard  planted  spring  1912,  containing  1,500  trees.  Since  you  furn¬ 
ished  the  trees  thought  you  would  he  interested  in  knowing  they  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  wonderfully  well — most  erery  tree  had  more  or  less  apples  on  this 
fall  which  were  true  to  name,  and  are  very  much  gratified  loith  the  excel¬ 
lent  strain  IFe  remain.  Yours  respectfully,  Glen  Iris  Orchard  Co. 

Send  for  the  Catalog  illustrated  in  colors  now  and  place  your 
wder  for  Spring  Delivery.  With  the  Catalog  we  will  send  you 
Free  a  valuable  Folder  on  the  *‘Care  of  Trees  and  Shrubs.” 

Visit  our  Nurseries  and  let  us  show  you  our  scientific  business-like  wav 
of  growing  and  selling  trees — Let  us  show  you  over  our  400  acres — Let  us 
prove  to  you  that  we  have  the  trees  and  plants  you  want.  We  will  send 
you  exactly  what  you  order  and  charge  you  an  absolutely  fair  price — 

Come  and  visit  us  any  time  you  can 
Send  for  the  Catalog  now! 

Here  is  an  Introductory  Offer.  You  can  beautify  your  House  with 

MALONEY’S  SHRUB  COLLECTION  No.  7 

7  Hardy  Shrubs  2  to  3  ft.  for  $1.24 


1  Deutzia  Pride  of  Rochester 
1  Spiraea  Van  Houtti 
1  Mock  Orange 
1  Calycanthus 


1  Barberry  Thumbergii 
1  Hydrangea  P.  B. 

1  Weigelia  Rosea 


Remember  we  are  here  to  make  good  our  guarantee  to  every  customer,  and 
we  want  your  business.  No  order  is  too  small  or  too  large  to  receive  our  personal 
attention.  Write  today  for  the  big  FREE  Catalog  with  the  colored  illustrations. 

Mialoney  Bros.  &  Wells  Company 

41  East  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Dansville  ’5  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries 
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This  Boy  of  Twelve 
Earned  $84.99 

He  planted  a  garden  in  four  rented  lots.  He 
went  at  it  as  hard  as  he  went  at  his  play.  It 
wasn  t  all  work.  He  had  lots  of  time  for  fun. 
When  the  summer  was  over  he  had  taken  in 
$107.85.  His  seed,  rent,  plowing  and  other  ex¬ 
penses  had  cost  him  $22.86.  His  profit  was $84 .99. 

Any  hustling,  ambitious  boy  can  do  as  well. 
The  one  thing  to  be  sure  of  is  the  quality  of 
the  seed  you  buy. 

FerrV’S 

Seeds 

are  surer  than  others  because  they  come  from 
pedigreed  plants.  Pine,  vigorous  plants  are  not 
accidental,  they  usually  spring  from  vigorous  an¬ 
cestors;  seeds  of  unknown  pedigree  are  uncertain 
in  results. 

Ferry’s  Seeds  are  selected  and  then  tested  in 
Ferry’s  trial  gardens.  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.  make 
doubly  sure  for  you  before  they  put  their  name 
on  the  packet. 

Doubtful  seeds  are  dear  at  any  price. 

IVe  will  send  you,  free.  Ferry's  Seed 
A  nnual  if  you  will  send  us  your  address. 

Ferry’s  Seeds  are  sold  by  dealers 
everywhere. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

(and  Windsor,  Ontario) 


Live,  vfgorous  bacteria,  bred  under 
adverse  conditions,  full  of  pep,  and 
guaranteed  to  inoculate  your  plants. 

Soy  beans,  clovers,  peas,  alfalfa, 
vetch,  etc. , yield  more,restorenitrogen 
to  the  soil,  and  enrich  your  land  only 
when  inoculated. 

We  guarantee  our  bacteria  as  follows: 

Use  as  many  packages  as  you  wish, 
according  to  directions.  If  nodules  do 
not  appear  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  we 
will  refund  the  entire  purchase  price. 

Will  keep  at  least  a  year.  Our  bac¬ 
teria  are  field  grown,  not  parlor  bred 
on  gelatine  broth.  Postage  paid,  $1 
per  acre;  $5  for  6  acres,  and  for  any 
legume.  Mention  which. 

Get  our  FREE  BOOK.  It’s  valuable. 

McQUEEN  BACTERIA  CO. 

BOX  211  BALTIC,  OHIO 


Our  seeds  are  selected  and  cleaned  to 
beWEEDLESS  and  free  from  dead  grains. 
They  will  go  much  farther  than  ordinary 
field  seeds,  nearly  always  adding  enough  to 
the  crop  to  pay  for  themselves.  Samples  and 

_  catalog  lncluding“How  to  Know  Good  Seed!)”  tree. 

Write  today.  0.M.8C0TT  A  SONS  CO.;  40  Main  St., Marysville, 0. 


CELEBRATED  D.  B.  Brand , 

99.50%  Pure  or  better,  average 
analysis  99.70%,  northern  grown,  hardy, 
vigorous,  the  highest  grade  obtain¬ 
able.  Every  bag  tested  in  our  own 
Laboratory  both  for  Purity  and  Germin¬ 
ation  and  sold  direct  to  you  at  wholesale 
prices  subject  to  out  famous  “ten -day -test- 
money-  back  -if  -  you  -  want  -ft”  guarantee. 

DIBBLE’S  Seeds  produce  bumper  crops.  1 ,000 
tons  hay  on  our  own  Farms  last  year  of  which 
over  500  tons  were  Alfalfa. 

Sow  DIBBLE’S  Seeds  and  harvest  the  best 
and  cleanest  hay  you  ever  grew.  Buy  direct — 
save  money. 

DIBBLE’S  Farm  Seed  Catalog.  Dibble’s 
new  book— Alfalfa  Culture  for  Eastern 
Farmers — and  ten  Samples  DIBBLE’S 
Farm  Seeds  FREE.  Address 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Box  B  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

DIBBLE’S  Seed  Farms  compris¬ 
ing  nearly  2,000  acres  are  Head¬ 
quarters  for  Alfalfa,  Clover  and 
Grass  Seeds,  Oats,  Corn  and  Seed 
Potatoes.  Over  100,000  bushels 
in  stock. 


TheBestMoneyCanBuy 


Clover  Seed 

Our  high  grades  of  Grass  seeds  are  the  most  care¬ 
fully  selected  and  recleaued.  Highest  in  Purity  and 
Gennination.  We  Pay  the  freight.  Catalog  and 
Sninples  Free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

CLICKS  SEED  FARMS.  Smoketown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


SAMPLE  OUR  SEED 

Three  earliest veirotablcs  In  cultivation  for  10c.  One 
packet  each.  Robinson’s  Earliest  Tomato.  Earliest 
Round  Red  Radish,  Eiarliest  Lettuce,  10c  to  new 
customers.  Regular  price  30c.  CATALOG  FREE* 

C.  N.  Robinson  &  Bro.i  Dept.Sl*  Baltimore  JMd» 


SWEET  CLOVER  for  PASTURE 

Prices  and  Circular  on  request. 

E.  BARTON,  Box  29,  FALMOUTH.  PENDLETON  CO.,  KY. 


niTQ  SENSATION:  Record  yielder.  Extra  fine  seed. 
U"l  u  Also  SEED  CORN.  Samples  and  catalogue  free. 
THEO.  BUBT  &  SONS  .  Melrose,  Ohio 


GRASS  SEED  LSI! 

Pure  Qualities.  Wonderful  values.  Profits  divided  with 
customers.  Clover  $8.25  per  bu.  Timothy  $2.25.  Alsjke 
Clover  and  Timothy  $4.00.  Sweet  Clover  $3.75.  Alfal¬ 
fa  $7.00.  Other  seeds  in  proportion.  '  All  sold  siibject 

ffovernroent  test  under  an  absolute  monejr-back  ^arantee.  We  Ma 
epecialists  In  grraas  and  field  seeds.  Send  today  for  pur  big  profit- 
anaring*  money-aaving  SEED  GUIDE  which  explains.  All  free, 
^inerlcan  Mutual  Seed  Co..  Dept.  ^60  Chicago,  Ul. 


Northern  Grown  at  Rochester 


Bardy,  true-to-name  fruit  trees  at  low  pnees. 
Apple,  peach,  pear,  plum,  quince  and  cherry  trees 
for  sale.  Also  grapevines,  currants,  ornamental 
trees,  roses,  plants,  new 
fruits,  etc.  Buy  them  direct 
from  us  at 

Half  Agents*  Prices 

For  more  than  85  years  we 
have  been  selling  direct. 
Our  customers  come  back 
year  after  year.  7/ you  want 
to  save  money,  write  for  our 
new  catalog. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO. 
22  Wall  St.,  Rochester,  N.T. 


hoose  'A'  Roses 

Plant  roses  grown  by  specialists 
—backed  by  60  years’  experience 
—and  guarantee  to  bloom.  Send 
today  for  beautifully  illustrated 
92-page  Floral  Guide— FREE! 
Easy  to  select  choice  kinds  marked 
with  a  ★  from  list  of  nearly  400 
“  Best  Roses  for  America.” 

N  A  R  O  &  JONES  CO. 
ROSES,  Box  4  WESTGROVE.Pa. 
Bobt.  Pyle,  i’res,  A.Wintzer,Vicc-Pres. 


The  Mechanic  in  the  Country 
(Continued  from  page  70) 
from  trees  that  we  have  planted,  which 
sold  at  five  cents  a  quart.  Rent  received 
from  Summer  campers  amounted  to  $90. 
That  repre.‘ients  onr  total  cash  receipts 
from  the  farm  for  the  eleventh  year.  It 
almost  pays  the  expense  of  carrying  the 
farm,  so  from  now  on  we  may  consider 
the  farm  more  of  an  asset  than  a  liabil¬ 
ity.  We  also  kept  five  barrels  of  apples 
for  our  own  use,  and  had  some  to  give 
away. 

Elev’en  Tear’s  Work. — That  looks 
like  a  pretty  poor  showing  for  11  years  of 
.sowing,  working  and  planning,  and  we 
are  not  proud  of  it,  but  it  is  the  truth, 
and  we  are  willing  to  acknowledge  that  it 
is  the  best  we  could  do  with  our  limited 
capita],  time  and  capacity  for  the  work. 
In  the  light  of  some  of  the  magazine 
stories  it  is  surprising  and  almost  unbe¬ 
lievable  (for  a  city  man)  the  amount  of 
time  and  money  it  takes  to  build  up  a 
run-down  farm  or  develop  a  commercial 
orchard  on  such  a  farm.  And  as  for  mak¬ 
ing  an  easy  living  on  a  farm,  I  am  tempt¬ 
ed  to  say  :  ‘’There  ain’t  no  such  thing.’’ 

Farm  Side  Lines. — Surrounding  our 
farm  within  a  radius  of  say  three  miles, 
there  is  hardly  a  farmer  who  makes  his 
entire  living  from  the  farm.  With 
hardly  an  exception  they  cut  ice  for  the 
American  Ice  Co.  in  Winter,  do  teaming 
on  the  road,  carpentering  and  any  odd 
jobs  they  can  get.  The  Summer  boarder 
is  also  a  favorite  crop.  And  then  there 
are  a  number  of  “back-to-the-landers,” 
and  not  one  of  them  is  making  a  living 
from  the  farm.  One  man  of  large  expe¬ 
rience  in  business  who  has  been  farming 
six  or  seven  years  and  has  spent  over 
,$10,000  on  what  is  considered  a  good 
farm  in  the  neigiil)oi-hood,  told  me  last 
Summer  that  he  cannot  make  .50  cents  a 
day  for  himself.  He  is  a  man  of  un¬ 
usual  mental  attainments,  a  hard  worker, 
economical,  and  with  progi-essive  ideas. 
Another  has  managed  to  make  a  living 
buying  vegetables  and  peddling  Ihem.  A 
high  official  in  the  Grange,  with  up-to- 
date  ideas,  a  good  farm,  and  a  farmer  all 
his  life,  told  me  he  did  not  know  how  he 
could  get  along  without  the  ice-cutting 
job  in  the  Winter.  If  lifelong  farmers 
have  hard  work  to  make  a  living,  how  can 
we  “baok-to-the-lauders,”  with  no  expe¬ 
rience  and  little  capital  expect  to  beat 
them  at’their  own  game? 

CoxcLirsioxs  Reached. — Probably  no 
one  loves  the  country  more  than  we  do, 
yet  we  are  not  willing  to  sacrifice  our 
health  by  long,  hard  work  at  tasks  we  are 
not  fitted  for,  nor  do  we  care  to  risk  the 
""loss  of  all  our  little  accumulation  until 
I  the  farm  has  demonstrated  lu’ctty  thor- 
I  oughly  that  it  can  be  made  to  support  us 
at  a  reasonable  expenditure  of  our 
.strength.  Throughout  this  article  the 
pronoun  “we”  is  used  to  indicate  my 
wife  and  myself.  Our  one  seas()u  on  the 
farm  demoiistrjited  pi'etty  clearly  our  lim¬ 
itations,  and  we  shall  be  guided  by  that 
experience.  The  1L  X.-Y.  has  fre¬ 
quently  advised  ‘‘back-to-the-landers”  to 
work  a  season  on  a  farm  as  a  laborer,  be¬ 
fore  buying.  The  advice  seems  good  al¬ 
though  a  trifle  severe,  for  pi-obably  99  out 
of  100  men  of  middle  age  would  give  it  up 
in  disgust  before  the  season  was  over. 
As  for  the  women,  God  bless  them,  the 
proportion  who  would  stick  would  be 
much  smaller.  To  us  the  next  best  way 
to  try  it  out,  and  not  quite  so  discourag¬ 
ing,  is  to  rent  a  place  near  enough  to 
your  place  of  business  to  hold  your  job, 
and  stick  to  your  job  until  you  can  dem¬ 
onstrate  your  ability  to  make  a  living 
from  the  soil.  The  easy  way  to  farm  is 
to  have  an  income  independent  of  your 
labor.  R.  A.  YOUNG. 


Saving  Through  Large  Buying 

The  Boston  market  gardeners  talked 
cooperative  buying  at  their  meeting,  Jan, 
6.  I’rof.  E.  F.  Damon  told  how  the 
proposition  had  worked  out  successfully 
among  western  producers.  lie  reckoned 
that  the  gardeners  of  the  Boston  district 
were  buying  a  million  dollars  worth  of 
supplies  every  year  and  that  they  could 
save  from  15  to  30  per  cent,  through  a 
central  purchasing  agency-’  The  audience 
soon  began  to  ask  questions,  and  most  of 
the  points  were  brought  out  in  that  way. 

Would  they  need  to  organize?  Prob¬ 
ably,  yes;  with  shares  and  capital  stock. 
A  bill  is  proposed  that  does  not  require 
capital  stock.  But  such  a  plan  needs 
capital  anyhow,  to  succeed.  In  this  sec¬ 
tion  they  usually  had  $10,000  capital  in 
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$5  shares  and  of  that  amount  anywhere 
from  $100  to  $5,090  is  paid  in.  How 
pay  for  big  orders?  If  cash  were  paid 
in  advance  the  greatest  possible  saving 
would  be  made.  But  the  banks  would 
no  doubt  discount  notes  with  signatures 
known  to  be  good.  The  manager  and 
the  executive  committee  w-ould  have  to 
look  out  for  that.  In  the  West  over  $17,- 
000,000  of  business  had  been  done  with¬ 
out  losing  a  cent.  They  could  pay  a 
first  class  man  a  large  salary  and  still 
net  a  big  saving.  Could  anything  be 
saved  on  coal?  The  speaker  bad  been 
talking  with  coal  men  and  they  told  him 
a  substantial  saving  could  be  made  on 
an  order  of  say  10,000  tons.  Quite  a 
number  of  gardeners  bought  500  to  1,000 
tons,  and  a  large  order  could  be  made 
up.  It  would  be  a  further  gain  if  they 
could  agree  to  use  only  one  or  two  kinds 
of  the  coal  thus  concentrating  the  buy¬ 
ing.  It  was-  true  that  most  of  the  cost 
is  the  freight  which  is  absolutely  fixed, 
but  still  there  is  some  margin  for  reduc¬ 
tion  at  the  mines.  The  manager  or  buy¬ 
ing  committee  wmuld  study  out  such 
points.  The  gardeners  probably  use  40,- 
000  tons  a  year.  They  should  buy  also 
grain,  fertilizer,  sprays,  glass,  hardware, 
mnnure,  etc.  The  speaker  had  talked 
with  various  large  dealers  and  found 
them  apparently  willing  to  meet  the  far¬ 
mers  half  way. 

Might  there  not  he  some  difficulty  in 
placing  the  orders,  like  the  trouble  with 
the  grain  wholesalers  as  described  in  The 
Rural  Xeav-Yorker  recently,  asked 
Pres.  H.  F.  Arnold.  Xo:  the  grain  or¬ 
ders  alluded  to  were  small  matters  and 
the  big  dealers  had  preferred  to  stand 
by  their  regular  customers.  But  the 
gardeners’  orders  w'ould  be  too  important 
to  be  treated  that  way.  Dealers  would 
be  anxious  to  get  them.  If  there  is  a 
combination  in  any  line,  there  is  always 
a  chance  to  get  outside  and  find  com¬ 
petition  for  a  big  order.  What  was  al¬ 
ready  being  done  along  cooperative 
lines?  There  were  .30  such  enterprises 
in  Mas.saehusetts  alone,  each  doing  from 
$.5,000  to  $40,000  a  yeai%  about  $200,- 
000  together.  The  Abiiigton  strawberry 
growers  thought  their  commis.sion  men 
were  playing  into  each  other’s  hands. 
They  decided  to  concentrate'  and  hire  one 
man  to  truck  the  berries  into  market. 
They  received  more  money  last  year  than 
before.  The  Marshfield  growers  are  buy¬ 
ing  crates,  boxes  and  fertilizers  together. 
Benefits  of  cooperative  societies  are  not 
limitc’d  to  members,  but  one-half  their 
profits  are  sometimes  retained  until  the 
accumulation  is  enough  to  make  the  out¬ 
side  buyer  a  shareholder.  Could  a  cen¬ 
tral  warehouse  he  successful  in  a  ter¬ 
ritory  with  distances  of  25  miles?  Yes; 
some  of  the  western  cooperative  ware¬ 
houses  sei’ved  a  teritory  of  400  miles, 
.\n  auto  truck  could  be  used.  Much  of 
the  stuff  could  be  shipped  direct.  If  A 
and  B  in  any  town  wanted  half  a  car  of 
fertil.’zer  each  they  could  telephone  to 
the  central  office  which  could_  have  it 
shipped  to  their  station.  The  price  would 
be  low  on  the  strength  of  the  society’s 
large  buying. 

The  numerous  questions  showed  inter¬ 
est  in  the  subject  but  it  is  too  soon  to 
conclude  that  the  gardeners  will  organ¬ 
ize  in  this  way.  They  have  already 
weathered  several  meetings  of  this  kind 
in  the  past  few  years  without  lasting 
results.  They  are  cooperative  enough  in 
a  friendly  way  too,  but  likewise  very 
fond  of  business  independence.  “They 
will  never  come  to  it,”  declared  one  of 
them  after  the  meeting,  “until  they  are 
forced  to  it  by  hard  times  or  competi¬ 
tion.  They  have  plenty  of  money  to  pay 
their  bills  now.”  However,  they  took 
action  to  the  extent  of  appointing^  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  five  to  study  the  question  and 
to  report  later. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— Between  15  and  20 
children  are  believed  to  have  been  killed 
in  a  tornado  that  destroyed  a  school 
house  near  Blocker,  Okla.,  Jan.  7. 

Attorney-General  Gregory  took  over, 
.Tail.  4,  the  yield  of  the  Federal^  Trade 
( 'ommission’s  inquiry  into  the  print  pa¬ 
per  market  with  a  view  to  determining 
whether  there  is  a  paper  trust  and  to 
instituting  civil  and  criminal  proceed¬ 
ings  against  manufacturers  or  others 
who  may  have  violated  the  anti-trust 
laws. 

I’liree  survivors  of  the  five-masted 
schooner  Marcus  L.  Urann  reached  Xew 
York,  Jan.  5,  on  a  British  steamship, 
their  vessel,  loaded  with  lumber  from 
Florida  for  Italy,  having  been  wrecked 
during  X^ovember,  with  the  loss  of  12 
lives,  including  one  woman.  For  17 
days  the  dismantled  vessel  was  tossed 
about  by  terrific  storms,  the  crew  half 
starved,  but  cheered  by  the  courageous 
stewardess  until  she  was  swept  over¬ 
board  and  lost. 

Jan.  7  an  automobile  accident  caused 
the  death  of  Cornelius  Spencer,  a  fruit 
grower  of  Greenport,  N.  Y.,  and  his 
young  son,  his  wife  and  another  child 
being  seriously  hurt.  The  motor-car  had 
skidded  on  a  sharp  down  grade  being 
capsized  and  set  on  fire. 

In  the  most  sweeping  of  all  decisions 
unholding  prohibition  laws  the  Supreme 
(^burt,  Jan.  8,  upheld  as  constitutional 
and  valid  the  Webb-Kenyon  law  prohi¬ 
biting  shipments  of  liquor  from  “wet”  to 
“dry”  States.  It  also  sustained  West 
Virginia’s  recent  amendment  to  her  law 
prohibiting  importation  in  interstate 
(Continued  on  page  74) 
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Muskrats  a  Food  Delicacy 

I  would  like  to  have  some  information 
on  “fried  muskrats."  Are  they  whole¬ 
some.  and  is  there  any  sale  for  them? 

Indiana.  ii.  ji. 

The  muskrat  is  regularly  eaten  liei-e 
and  considered  a  delicacy.  It  is  far  bel¬ 
ter  than  squirrel  or  rabbit.  We  sel¬ 
dom  fry  them,  but  usually  roast  them 
whole.  Some  years  ago  the  late  .Tosepli 
Wing  and  Cary  Montgomery  were  at¬ 
tending  a  farmer-s’  institute  in  this  city, 
and  I  had  them  to  dinner  at  my  home, 
and  had  muskrat  for  dinner  roasted. 
They  enjoyed  it  greatly,  and  saitl  that 
it  was  the  first  time  they  had  ever  tasted 
it.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  dif¬ 
ference  between  our  “marsh  rabbits" 
from  the  salt  water  marshes  and  your 
fresh  water  .species.  The  name  rat  has 
been  made  a  prejudice  against  them,  for 
they  are  not  a  rat,  but  more  nearly  al¬ 
lied  to  the  beaver.  They  are  vegetahlo 
eater.s,  and  cleanly  in  their  habits,  as 
they  wash  their  food  oefore  eating.  In 
these  days  of  high  meat  prices  we  find 
the  musquash  a  cheap  dish  in  the  open 
season.  They  are  largely  trapped  here 
for  the  fur,  and  the  carcass  is  "a  sort  of 
side  issue  with  hunters.  Marshes  are 
regularly  leased  by  the  hunters,  and  the 
close  season  well  ob.served.  The  only 
damage  they  do  is  in  making  leaks  in 
dyki's  with  their  burrows. 

W.  V.  .MA.SSEY. 


want  evidence  to  substantiate  the  claims 
for  Mutt  above  made,  and  I  will  append 
one  or  two.  Have  you  ever  known  a  cat 
that  undei'stood  the  purpose  of  a  door 
bell?  Mutt  does,  and,  what  is  more,  no 
human  teacher  ever  consciously  impart¬ 
ed  this  knowledge  to  him.  Possibly, 
h(>wever.  he  learned  from  observation. 
When  Mutt  wishes  admittance  to  the 
house  and  the  back  doors  are  closed  to 
him.  he  wastes  no  time  in  yowling  and 
scratching  at  the  door  post,  but  goes 
around  to  the  sitting-room  door  and  rings 
the  bell.  It  is  no  electric  i)ush  button, 
either.  lie  has  to  clasp  a  small,  elusive 
porcelain  knob  in  one  paw  and  pull 
down  with  considerable  force  to  make 
the  gong  ring.  He  does  it,  however,  and 
if  one  ring  brings  no  one  to  the  door, 
he  rings  again.  Ho  doesn’t  seem  to  ex¬ 
pect  an  immediate  response  to  his  ef¬ 
fort  and  waits  patiently  for  a  moment 
between  strokes  of  the  gong,  but  he  usu¬ 
ally  rings  at  least  four  or  five  times  be¬ 
fore  giving  up  the  attempt  to  bring 


Sale  of  Human  Hair 

Last  Spring  my  young  daughter  on  not¬ 
ing  that  slK)rt-  hair  was  soon  to  become 
universally  fashionable,  had  her  head  of 
beautifully  curly  hair  cut  short,  which  she 
shortly  .sorely  regretted,  as  it  also  caused 
in(‘  great  disappointment,  (’an  I  .sell  it 
for  her  for  .^12  or  .$l,o?  It  is  about  18 
inches  long  when  pulled  out ;  there  are 
12  long  curls  and  three  short  ones  of  a 
beautiful  che.stnut  brown.  Could  you 
recomend  where  I  could  .sell  it  for  its  real 
'■alueV  jEiiS.  E.  w. 

N('w  ,Tersey. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  hair  should 
hav('  been  cut  in  this  way.  Romo  remai'k- 
al>le  stories  are  told  about  the  value  of 
Itali.-in  hair,  but  when  traced  down  they 
lose  very  much  of  their  size.  We  have 
be<Mi  told  for  example  of  a  i)lace  in  North¬ 
ern  Italy  where  women  grow  cn-ops  of  h.air 
for  sale.  It  is  claimed  that  in  that  cli¬ 
mate  the  hair  grows  nipidly  and  at  gi-eat 
length.  The  women  cut  their  hair  (wery 
three  or  four  years,  and  it  ai)parently 
keeps  on  growing  and  is  sold  at  extrava¬ 
gant  prices.  There  is  i)riictically  nothing 
to  this  story.  In  fact  the  hair  dealers 
her(‘  s;iy  that  there  is  iK)t  great  value  in 
.•inything  (>xcept  very  sui)erior  (|uality. 
Pure  white  hair  apparently  s(dls  for  most 
money.  There  are  some  shades  which  are 
woi-th  more  than  others.  IMany  women 
S  'cin  to  think  that  tlnu'e  is  a  good  demand 
for  combings  or  short  h.air.  The  better 
class  of  dealers  do  not  care  to  handle 
thi's(‘  combings,  and  will  not  (piote  prices 
on  them.  A  certain  cl.ass  of  dealers  buy 
them  at  a  very  low  price  and  u.se  them 
mostly  for  making  wigs  or  puffs.  There 
would  be  no  way  of  telling  what  the  hair 
you  mention  is  worth  without  a  personal 
examination  by  a  hair  dealer,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  wfiuld  bring  such  a  price  as 
.vou  mention.  We  want  to  make  it  clear. 
how(>ver.  that  the  great  ])rices  fi‘e(iuently 
quoted  for  hum:in  hair  are  largely  exag¬ 
gerated  or  fictitious. 


“  Mutt”_a  Wise  Cat 

.\side  from  unusual  Avidth  between  the 
ears,  and  two  eyes  that  i)eer  at  the  world 
like  tAvin  moons  at  full.  Mutt  looks  like 
finy  other  full-fed.  comfortably-housed 
tiger  cat;  dignified  in  deme.anor.  jealous 
of  his  position  in  the  family,  affection¬ 
ate,  and  wholly  s.atisfied  with  the  pleas¬ 
ant  places  in  which  his  lines  have  fallen. 
Mutts  mother  Avas  a  lady;  at  least,  .she 
carried  a  large  proportion  of  patrician 
p*?'**^  AA’hich  showed  in  silkiness 

of  tur  and  a  certain  spitefulness  of  tem¬ 
per  tiermitted  only  to  the  aristocracy, 
^he  po.sse.ssed,  moreover,  an  innate  re- 
nnement  of  breeding  Avhich  marked  all 
ler  habits^  as  those  of  a  thoroughbred, 
n  her.  daintiness,  dignity,  and  efficienev 
were  ideally  combined.  :Mutt's  father  is 
uuKnown;  he  may  have  been  a  u.seful 
and  honored  member  of  the  cat  communi- 
t.y,  or  .A’et  one  of  tho.se  wandering  niin- 
rtiels  of  the_  night.  Bohemian  in  nature 
and  confe.ssing  allegiance  to  no  one. 

ft  you  have  read  thus  far,  you  will 


No  Place  Like  Home 

some  member  of  (In*  family  to  the  door. 
In  the  middle  of  a  cold  M’inti'r  night 
he  has  heen  known  to  ring  more  than  a 
dozen  times  before  making  mi  his  mind 
that  no_  one  Avas  going  to  get  out  of  hed 
to  admit  him.  Rad  to  confess,  he  Inus 
more  than  once  outAA-orn  tin*  jiatienco  of 
those  in  the  housi*  avIio  Avantiul  to  sleep 
and  has  gaiiu'd  his  iioiut  by  |)('rsist('nce. 
A  door  bell  clanging  lu  your  ears  evi'ry 
feAA'  minutes  isn’t  I'onducive  to  slumber, 
but  you  can’t  scold  a  cat  that  comes 
imrring  in  with  such  an  assurance  of  Avel- 
come  that  you  aren't  (|uite  certain  your¬ 
self  that  you  didn't  get  out  of  bed ‘Avith 
a  smile. 

But,  not  only  does  Mutt  sIioaa’  au  ap- 
jireciation  of  household  conA’enlences,  he 
displays  a  A'ery  human  desire  for  aiijiro- 
bation.  I’ossibly  he  ha.s  heard  some  one 
.say  that  th  house-fed  cat  never  becomi's 
a  good  hunter  and  has  set  out  to  dis¬ 
prove  it.  There  i.s  no  (nu'stion  but  that 
he  ha.s  been  fed  at  the  house,  and  Avell 
lod,  ov(*r  siiifo  ho  hocaino  hi^  onough  to 
balance  himself  on  his  fat  stomach  across 
the  edge  of  the  box  in  Avhich  his  mothm- 
Topsy  tried  in  vain  to  keep  him ;  and 
.A'ct.  there  are  but  comt»aratively  fcAV 
days  on  aaIucIi  he  doesn’t  bring  in  some 
trophy  of  the  chase.  He  Avill  not  Avill- 
ingly  (‘at  his  game.  hoAV(‘V(‘i’,  until  he 
has  shoAA'n  it  to  his  mi.stress  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  prai.se  that  he  f(‘els  is  due 
him.  No  matter  AA’lu'tln'r  his  ju’ey  is  a 
gigantic  rat,  a  young  rabbit  from  the 
fields,  or  a  baby  mouse,  so  .small  that 
his  pride  over  the  catch  appears  ridic- 
ulou.s_.  he  brings  it  into  the  wood  .shecl, 
lays  it  down  or  hides  it  in  the  coal  bin, 
and  calls  to  his  mistress  to  come  ami 
see  Avhat  he  has  caught.  If  he  can’t  get 
Ills  mistre.ss  to  the  door  with  his  pecu¬ 
liar  hunter’s  call,  ho  goes  around  to  the 
sitting-room  door  and  rings,  then,  AA’hen  i 
admitted,  coaxes  her  to  the  hack  door 
and  proudly  .step.s’  out  to  get  his  quarry. 
A  pat  on  the  head  and  a  Avord  of  com¬ 
mendation  i.s  all  that  he  wants,  but,  un¬ 
til  told  that  he  is  a  good  cat  and  that 
his  niistross  roully  doi^siTt  c*ui*(?  for  any 
of  the  fresh  meat,  his  jna'y  is  untouclu'd. 

.lust  why  he  should  display  such  hu¬ 
man  pride  in  the  succ(‘s.s  of  the  chase,  I 
cannot  say.  but  lu'obably,  like  my.self, 
you  hiiA’c  knoAA'u^  nu'u  Avhose  annual  visit 
to  the  North  \\  ood.s  AA'ould  lose  its  zest 
if  they  could  not  bring  home  the  head 
of  a  deer  or  the  pelt  of  a  bear  that  had 
fallen  A'lctim  to  their  long  range  rifles. 

I  hese  men  strut  around  among  their 
friends  very  much  like  Mutt  displaving  a 
baby  mouse ;  in  fact.  I  think  that‘  Mutt 
Avears  the  same  kind  of  smirk  Avlien  tohl 
what  a  hunter  he  has  shown  himself  to 
be.  Mutt  has  this  excuse.  hoAvever.  he  is 
hunting  for  food  and  not  merelv  dis¬ 
playing  a  saA'age  desire  to  kill.  AA-'ithout 
object  and  without  hardship  or  risk  to 
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A  Point  About  Harris^  Seeds 

Every  (dealer  says  his  seeds  are  the 
best,  but  how  good  are  they?  No  one 
knows  until  a  week  or  two  after  they 
are  sown. 

Here  is  the  difference  about  Harris' 
Seeds.  You  can  just  tell 
how  many  will  groyv  before 
you  sow  them. 

Every  lot  of  seeds  is  tried  in 
soil  or  a  germinating  apparatus 
and  the  number  out  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  that  grows  is  marked  on 
the  label  Every  package  of  this  seed  that  is  sent  to  our  custo¬ 
mers  has  on  it  adittl^jabeMike^^^^tl^  showing  the  proportion  that 
germinated.  |  ^  ^ 

"No  Other  Seedsman  Does  This ! 

When  sowing  Harris’  seeds  you  can 
tell  just  how  thick  to  sow  to  get  the 
right  number  of  plants. 

Seed  of  which  75%  will  grow  should  be  sown  thicker  than 
another  lot  of  which  95%  are  good.  But  unless  the  seed  comes 
from  Harris  you  can’t  tell  which  to  sow  thick  and  which  thin. 


Harris’  Seed  Corn  Famous  for  its  Vitality 
and  Big  Yields 


According  to  our  Tests 

96  per  cent. 

of  this  seed  germinates 


Buy  Direct  from  the  Grower  at  Wholesale 

Harris  seeds  are  raised  on  Moreton  Farm  and  are  sold  direct 
to  growers  at  prices  many  other  dealers  have  to  pay. 

The  most  careful  selection 
and  breeding  is  practiced  to 
improve  the  strains  of  vegetables, 
field  seeds  and  flowers. 

We  have  wonderfully  im¬ 
proved  some  varieties. 

You  cannot  afford  to  use 
inferior  seeds,  no  matter  how 
cheap  they  are.  So  send  today  for 
I  our  catalogue  which  tells  all  about 
Irfforris’  Seeds  and  how  they  are 

raised. 


Harris  Seeds 

Label  on  every  Lot 
Tells  how  many 

will - 


It  will  pay 
you  to  see 
it. 


iccordirn^  to  our  tests 

98  percent 

[of  this  seed germinates 


Harris’  Seed  Potatoes  Selected  by  “H.ll  Unit”  System 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Box,  55  Coldwater,  N.Y. 


GREGORYS 

I9I7CATAL0G 


l!tl7  Catalog  is  brimful  of 
valuable  information  for  flow- 
er-Iovers  and  vegetable  grow- 
=(lfil)  Mo'’®  than  a  mere  catalog 
k-Mw  — beautifully  illustrated.  MaiP 
.  ed  free!  Our  stocks  of  seeds' 
.  are  complete — in  spite  of  a  na- 
tional.seed  shortage. 


SPECIAL 
QUALITY  OFFER 


10* 


Early  Flowering  Cosmos,  finest  mixed,  daintiest 
colors;  Giant  Branching  Asters,  select  mixture, 
beautiful  shades;  Heddewig’s Pinks,  delicate  mark¬ 
ings;  Candytuft,  mixed  varieties;  Carnation- 
nowered  Poppy,  double-fringed,  mixed.  All  post¬ 
paid  for  10c.  And— get  our  1917  — 

catalog  today. 

I.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON 

li5  E(m  St.  Marblehead.  Mass. 


ford's  GIor^Cabba^€ 
Seed Does  Not  Fail 

Folks  say  that  Ford’s  GIoit  Cnbh.igp  is 
head  and  .shoulders  above  iin\  ot'ior 
cabbage.  One  iilaiiter  says:  ■’F  oiii  mi 
acre  and  a  half  we  sold  Sfi.Aii  wort  i.'’ 
Another  eais:  “Froiii  lo  0  G1  tv 
Cabbage  plants  I  sold  000  s 'hil 
beads.”  Pretty  good,  isn’t itf 

Glory  makes  the  best  lu-nd 
of  any  Cabbage.  It  i.s  roninl. 
solid,  few  loose  leaves,  and  can  b,; 
planted  close. 

Ford’s  Sound  Seeds 

Xames  our  catalogue  and  On r  seeds.  All  good  kinds 
of  vegetable,  tarin  and  llow  cr  seeds,  fruit  trees  and 
oriinincntals.  Oiir  seeds  are  guaranteed  to  satisfy 
or  your  money  back. 

Send  today  for  your  copy.  It’s  free. 

FORD  SEED  CO.,  Box  24,  Ravenna,  Ohio 


IT'S  FREE 


Several  new 


features.  Contains  valuable 


WHITE  TW)AY 


practical  information  on  planting.etc., 
just  what  you  need  lo  know  about  the 
garden.  A  large  number  of  splendid  new 
varieties.  For6S  years  the  leading  authority 
on  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds,  Plants, 
Bulbs  and  Trees.  This  book,  ihe  best  we  have 
Issued,  the  result  of  our  experience  as  the  old¬ 
est  mail  order  seed  concern  in  America,  is 
yours,  absolutely  free.  Ask  for  your  coi>y 
today,  before  you  foryet  it. 

JAMES  ATICK’S  SONS 
39  Stone  St  Rochester,  N.Y. 

^  The  Flower  City 

SWEETIOVERI 


Hoffman’s 

Medium  Rod,  Mammoth,  Alsibo,  Alfalfa,  and  Sweet 
i  lump— high  purity— hardy— strong  germination. 
Buy  your  Clovers  early  enough  to  permit  testing,  be¬ 
fore  seed  time.  We  allow  return  of  unsatisfactory 
money-pay  freight.  May  we  send  you 
our  1917  Farm  Seed  Catalog,  with  samples?  Both 
free  if  you  mention  this  paper.  Write  us  today. 

.^HL_Hotfmam_Inc^,_  Landisville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


.  Biggest  bargain  in  unhulled  Sweet  Clo- 
Have  scarified  hulled  seed  at  low  prices. 
"  ■  e  F: 


White  Blossoms. 

ver  this  season.  ..o. _ _ _  , 

W onderf ul  money-maker.  Best  paying  crop  on  the  Farm. 
Builds  up  land  rapidly  and  produces  heavy,  money-making 
props  while  doing  it.  Splendid  pasture  and  hay;  inoculates 
land  for  Alfalfa.  Investigate.  Write  now  for  our  free 
samples,  prices,  big  Profit- Sharing  Fmld  and  Grass  Seed 
Guido. A.MERICAN  Mutual  Seed  Co.. Dept.860, Chicago. III. 


lOOD  seeds 


GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 

if  not  O.  K. —  money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  700  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  floAvers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.SHUMWAY.Rockford,IU. 


at  ONE-HALF 

City  Seedsmen  Prices ! 


....  Let  US  send  you  our  catalog'  of  seeds— it’s 

«r»iTASir  rvi- A®.  *  we  can  save  you  money,  and  give  you  a  guaranteed 

pviutVKe.  UlLAl..  Just  drop  a  postal  today  and  see  the  difference  in  buying  your  seeds 
^n^o^ry  or  city.  FORREST  SEEP  CO.,  Box  32.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal,"  St 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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W)estclox 

Alarm 


Five  a.  m.  for  fac¬ 
tory  men  who  beat 
the  time  clock  at 
the  works. 

Big  Ben  gives  ’em  their 
breakfast  call  long  be¬ 
fore  the  whistle  toots. 
They  used  to  pound  the 
pillow  right  up  to  the 
last  dot  — until  they 
learned  a  better  way  — 
as  the  paymaster  soon 
found  out. 

Give  Big  Ben  a  trial,  your¬ 
self  ;  make  your  roll-over¬ 
time  pay. 

You’ll  like  him  face  to  face. 

He’s  seveninchestall,  spunky, 
neighborly— downright  good. 

At  your  jeweler’s,  $2.50  in 
the  United  States,  $3.50  in 
Canada.  Sent  postpaid  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  if  your  jeweler 
doesn’t  stock  him. 

Western  Clock  Co. 


La  Salle,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 


Makers  of  Westclox 


Other  Westclox:  Baby  Ben,  Pocket  Ben,  Bingo, 
America,  Sleep-Meter,  Lookout  and  Ironclad 


es 


CrowN 

Gk  R  A I  N 

DRILLS 


Combine 
lightest  draft 
with  greatest 
strength. 
Sowanyseed, 
frombuck- 
wheat  to  kidney  beans.  Both 
eraln  and  fertilizer  feeds  can  be  instantly 
adjusted.  Power  from  both  wheels  no 
side  draft  or  loss  in  turning.  The  only 
drill  that  will  handle  damp  or  sticky  fer¬ 
tilizer  successfully.  All-steel  ftaib® 
wood  or  steel  wheels.  Hoe,  Single  Disc 
and  Double  Disc  Styles— for  every  pur¬ 
pose.  We  also  make  Crown  Traction 
Sprayer,  Lime  Sowers  and  Grass 
Seeders— backed  by  33  years 
manufacturing  experience. 

Write  for  catalog-todayl 

CrownM’f'gCo. 

12' Wayne  St. 

Phelps, N.Y. 


SEND  for  our  new  illustrated  catalogue  of  the 
best  new  and  standard  varieties  of  STKAW- 
IJERRy  PLANTS;  large  healthy  plants, 
grown  in  our  new  ground’ and  at  reasonable  prices. 
\Ve  are  introducing  the  finest  late  variety  yet  pro¬ 
duced.  Our  catalogue  is  free  and  will  interest  you. 

W.  S.  TODD  -  -  -  Greenwood,  Del. 


Rurpee’s 

D  Seeds 

Gimw 


f 

i 
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BURPEE’S  SEEDS  are  grown  not 
only  to  sell  but  to  grow  again. 
The  fact  that  191G,  our  fortieth 
anniversary,  proved  to  be  our  banner 
year,  shows  that  confidence  in  the 
House  of  Burpee  continues  to  grow  just 
as  surely  as  Burpee’s  Seeds  Grow. 

Each  packet  contains  the  result  of 
our  forty  years  of  extensive  operation 
and  intensive  investigation. 

Burpee’s  Annual 
for  1917 

The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog 
is  brighter,  better  and  bigger  than 
ever  before.  We  have  added  twenty- 
two  pages,  making  in  all  204  pages, 
and  best  of  all,  you  will  find  thirty 
Burpee  Specialties  illustrated  in  color. 
Never  before  have  we  issued  a  catalog 
with  so  many  accurate  color  illustra¬ 
tions.  Burpee’s  Annual  is  mailed  free 
upon  request.  A  postcard  will  bring  it. 
P  Write  for  your  copy  today  and 
m  mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co. 

Burpee  Buildings  Philadelphia 


This  Steel  Forge^ 

Mf///  Save  Us  Cost  in  80 
09ys  on  Your  Farm 

Make  black¬ 
smith  bills 
smaller  by 
doing  repair 
work  at  home. 
OurFor^saro 
used  by  Farm¬ 
ers  in  every 
State  and  fore¬ 
ign  Countries. 
Blower  is  Ilf 
inches  diam¬ 
eter.  Hearth 
is  30J  inches, 
high.  Tota 
height  of 
Forgo  43 
inches. 

Positively  Guaranteed  ‘dur^bielK 

much  work  as  any  forge  costing  twice  as  much 
and  to  be  as  represented  or  money  refunded. 

SPECIAL  OFFERS!! 

Until  March  31.  1917,  our  special  Forgo  and  Tool 
offers  will  be  of  great  interest  to  anyone  needing 
a  forge.  Superior  goods  at  low  prices.  Prompt 
shipments.  This  offer  may  not  oppear  again. 
Write  today..  Send  stamp  for  Catalog  No.  11 
and  testimonials, 

C.  A.  S.  FORGE  WORKS,  Saranac,  Mich. 


wnipro- 

duco 
woldinff 
hcatona 
4  inch 
wagon 
tire  or  2 
inch  iron 
rod. 


Don’t  Burn  Your  STRAW 

Learn  how  to  change  your  straw  pile  into 
Gold;  how  spreading  straw,  like  spread- 
manure,  is  the  most  paying  thing 
B  straw  owner  can  do.  In¬ 
crease  your  crop  profits  $6  or 
more  an  acre.  My  Free  Book— 

**Spreadlng 
Straw  Pays” 

tells  all  about  my  new  improv¬ 
ed  PERFECTION  Straw 
Spreader.  Always  a  good 
machine, but  now, after  three 
years  of  success,  better  than 
ever.  Sold  on  60  days’  trial. 

Fully  guaranteed.  A  postal  — 

brings  my  Book.  C.  E.  WARNER,  Pros., 

THE  UNION  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  COMPANY, 
923  Union  Street.  Ottawa,  Kansas. 


COLLINS’  Fruit  Guide 


■foY  1  Q  1  V  which  apples,  peaches, 
A  C/  X  I  pgaj-g^  gfg  ^  pay  tiest 
for  large  orchards  and  for  home  gardens. 

Includes  special  offers  on  proved  varieties  of 
fruit  trees,  berry  plants,  privet,  rose  bushes  and 
ornamental  plants.  Get  your  free  copy  today. 

100  Berry  Plants  for  $2  from  May  till  October 
ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS  &  SON,  Box  31,  Moerestewn,  N. J. 


Applying  Wood  Ashes 

We  have  saved  up  considerable  wood 
ashes.  IIow  could  we  best  utilize  them, 
by  mixing  them  with  horse  or  cow  ma¬ 
nure,  putting  on  alone,  or  would  it  be 
better  to  mix  with  some  other  ingre¬ 
dients?  E.  R.  G. 

This  question  comes  up  probably  500 
times  each  year  in  spite  of  all  that  has 
been  said  about  it.  We  ^ould  never 
mix  wood  ashes  with  manure.  It  would 
probably  be  the  worst  thing  you  could 
do,  a.s  the  lime  in  the  wood  ashes  will 
set  free  the  ammonia,  so  that  it  will  be 
lost.  This  has  been  explained  a  great 
many  times,  but  many  fanners  are  con¬ 
fused  when  told  that  wood  ashes  will 
cause  this  loss,  while  coal  ashes  will  not 
make  trouble.  Never  put  wood  ashes 
with  manure  or  other  organic  substances, 
as  it  will  surely  cause  a  loss.  We  have 
never  found  it  very  profitable  to  mix 
wood  aShes  with  any  other  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizer.  .They  are  very  dry  and  powdery, 
and  do  not  make  a  good  mixture.  AVe 
prefer  to  apply  them  separately.  This 
Winter  we  are  making  quite  a  quantity 
of  wood  ashes.  They  are  taken  up  sep¬ 
arately,  and  either  stored  in  a  dry  place 
or  scattered  over  the  garden,  or  around 
the  peach  trees  while  the  soil  is  bare. 
Handled  in  this  way  directly  we  get 
full  benefit  from  them  where  they  will 
do  the  most  good,  and  we  believe  that 
generally  .speaking  it  is  more  profitable 
to  n.se  them  by  themselves. 


Plant  Lice  on  Cabbage 

Do  you  know  any  remedy  for  lice  on 
Fall-.sown  cabbage  plants  for  Winter  hard¬ 
ening?  They  are  the  same  kind  of  lice 
that  destroy  cantaloupe  vines.  They  curl 
the  leaves  so  it  is  next  to  impossible^  to 
get  any  poison  on  them.  Does  the  kind 
or  quantity  of  manure  affect  them  in  any 
way?  w.  E.  J. 

Henderson,  Md. 

In  all  probability  the  plant  lice  which 
are  infesting  your  cabbage  plants  are  the 
same  species  which  infest  cantaloupe 
vines.  The  kind  and  quantity  of  manure 
n.sed  in  the  soil  has  no  definite  effect  re¬ 
garding  the  plant  lice.  Cabbage  lice 
cannot  be  destroyed  with  a  stomach 
poison,  because  they  do  not  eat  the  fol¬ 
iage  iipon  which  we  usually  apply  the 
arsenical  poison.  Plant  lice  live  by  suck¬ 
ing  the  juices  out  of  the  plants,  there¬ 
fore  the  only  way  left  for  us  to  destroy 
them  is  by  means  of  a  contact  poison, 
or  by  applying  a  dust  Avhich  gets  into 
their  breathing  pores  and  smothers  them. 
A  solution  made  up  of  one  pint  of  to¬ 
bacco  extract  containing  40  per  cent  of 
nicotine  sulphate,  100  gallons  of  water 
and  six  pounds  of  whale  oil  soap  is  very 
effective,  provided  it  strikes  the  bodies 
of  the  lice.  On  a  small  scale  a  good 
grade  of  tobacco  dust  is  used  to  good 
advantage  provided  it  is  applied  when 
the  foliage  is  dry. 

If  your  cabbage  plants  were  growing 
in  cold  frames  or  hotbeds  I  would  rec¬ 
ommend  a  method  practiced  in  New  Jer- 
s(>y  by  our  very  successful  truckers. 
They  frequently  fumigate  Iheir  plants 
with  tobacco  smoke  to  destroy  any  aphis 
which  may  he  on  their  cabbage,  cauli¬ 
flower,  eggplants  and  peppers.  This  in 
measure  forestalls  serious  infestation  in 
the  fields.  There  are  many  patented  to¬ 
bacco  punks,  papers  and  contrivances 
which  wiieu  lighted  or  evaporated  will 
give  off  the  desired  tobacco  fumes,  all  of 
which  are  effective  when  the  directions 
are  follow('d.  However,  the  tobacco 
stems  thein.selves  are  usually  the  cheap¬ 
est  and  the  most  satisfactory  especially 
in  greenhouses.  A  few  dry  stems  are 
l)laced  in  several  different  dry  pots  or 
I  i»ans  and  lighted.  .lust  as  soon  as  they 
get  nicely  started,  they  are  covei'cd  with 
a  good  supply  of  stems,  which  have  been 
soakod  in  water  for  a  minute.  Do  not 
allow  too  brisk  burning,  nor  the  giving 
off  of  excessive  heat.  Experience  will 
soon  teach  one  how  to  get  a  dense  heavy 
smoke  which  does  the  trick.  The  fumi¬ 
gating  may  continue  until  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  when  most  of  the  smoke  will  have 
worked  out,  for  all  fumigating  is  done 
in  the  evening. 

If  your  plants  are  growing  in  open 
beds,  you  could  make  a  light  frame  about 
25  feet. long,  30  feet  wide  and  a  foot  or 
two  deep.  Cover  this  with  muslin  which 
has  been  previously  soaked  in  linseed 
oil  and  have  an  extra  strip  a  foot  wide 
all  around  the  edges.  Fumigation  could 
be  effectively  carried  on  under  such  a 
hood  and  by  covering  the  flap  all  around 
with  a  little  soil  the  fumes  could  not 


escape  until  they  had  accomplished  their 
purpose.  R.  w.  D. 


Events  of  ihe  Week 

(Continued  from  page  72.) 
commerce  of  liquor  for  personal  use. 
After  having  been  vetoed  by  President 
Taft,  who  held  it  unconstitutional,  and 
having  been  repassed  by  Congress  over 
his  veto,  the  law  was  sustained  by  the 
Supreme  Court  by  a  vote  of  7  to  2. 

The  prohibition  laws  in  West  Virginia 
will  be  more  stringently  enforced  than 
ever  before  as  a  result  of  the  declared 
constitutionality  of  the  Webb-Kenyon 
law  and  the  amendment  to  the  Yost  law 
in  that  State  prohibiting  the  importation 
in  interstate  commerce  of  liquor  for  per¬ 
sonal  use. 

Still  another  victory  was  added  by  the 
“drys,”  Jan.  9,  to  their  long  list  of  suc¬ 
cesses  when  by  a  vote  of  55  to  32  the 
Senate  passed  the  Sheppard  bill  making 
Washington  “dry”  after  November  1, 
3917.  The  measure  will  now  go  to  the 
House. 

Hundreds  of  persons  had  miraculous 
escapes  from  death  and  considerable 
property  damage  resulted  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  .Tan.  9,  when  a  new  machine  gun, 
shooting  500  bullets  a  minute,  got  be¬ 
yond  the  control  of  testers  at  the  prov¬ 
ing  grounds  of  the  Colt  Patent  Fire  Arms 
Company.  The  Colt  factoi’y  is  in  the 
southwestern  section  of  Hartford,  about  a 
mile  from  the  most  distant  point  at 
which  a  bullet  was  reported.  There  were 
no  fatalities. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Stocks  of 
beef  held  in  cold  storage  January  1  were 
much  larget  than  a  3"ear  ago,  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Markets  announced.  .Tan.  8. 
Frozen  beef  reported  by  152  firms  was 
155,000,000  pounds,  as  compared  with 
126,000,000  pounds  .January  1,  1916,  a 
22  per  cent,  increase.  Cured  beef,  re¬ 
ported  by  179  firms,  was  .38,000,000 
pounds,  as  compared  with  21,000,000 
pounds  a  year  ago,  an  8  per  cent,  in¬ 
crease.  Other  meats  showed  smaller  in¬ 
creases.  Reports  on  eggs,  creamery  but¬ 
ter  and  American  cheese  in  storage  Jan¬ 
uary  1  indicated  decreases  under  the 
stocks  a  year  before  of  41,  8  and  13  per 
cent,  respectively.  Apples  decreased  30 
per  cent. 

Cornell  University  announced.  Jan.  9. 
that  beginning  next  Fall  a  uniform  tui¬ 
tion  fee  of  $1.50  would  be  charged  in  all 
colleges  of  the  university.  This  pieans 
an  increase  of  $25  in  the  colleges  of  arts, 
law  and  agriculture,  the  other  colleges 
already  charging  $150.  The  increase  in 
the  cost  of  overhead  charges  of  operat¬ 
ing  the  university  makes  the  tuition 
raise  imperative.  It  is  estimated  that 
based  on  the  year  ending  last  Summer 
it  cost  the  university  $410  to  educate 
each  studeut. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Central  New  Yoi-k  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Association  annual  exhibition, 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  15-20. 

Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  State  Horticultural  Society,  S'tate 
Breeders’  Association,  State  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association,  Ilarrisbiu-g,  Pa., 
,Tan.  23-25. 

Western  New  York  H'orticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Rochester,  N,  Y.,  Jan.  24-26. 

American  Cranberry  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Camden.  N.  .1.,  Jan.  27. 

Appleton  Poultry  Show,  Appleton, 
Wis.,  Jan.  28-.31. 

Farmers’  Week,  Ohio,  State  Univei-- 
sity,  Columbus,  O.,  Jan.  29,  30,  31,  Feb. 
1,  2. 

Ohio  State  Dairymen’s  Association, 
Ohio  State  Universitj',  Columbus,  O., 

Jan.  30,  31,  Feb.  1.  2. 

Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society,  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus,  O.,  Jan. 
30-31. 

Ohio  Percheron  Breeders’  Association, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O., 

Jau.  31. 

Ohio  Vegetable  Growers’  Association, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O., 

Feb.  1-2. 

Ohio  Rural  Life  Association,  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus,  O.,  Jan.  30, 
31,  Feb.  1. 

Ohio  State  Corn  Show,  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  O.,  Jan.  29,  30, 
31,  J''eb.  1,  2.  Entries  close  Wednesday, 
Jan.  23. 

Machinery  Show,  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Columbus,  O.,  Jan.  30,  31,  Feb.  1. 

Duluth  Poultry  Show,  Duluth,  Minn., 
Feb.  1-6. 

Wisconsin  Country  Life  Conference, 
College  of  Agriculture,  Madison,  Feb. 
5-10. 

Annual  meeting,  Wisconsin  Live  Stock 
Breeders’  Association,  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Madison,  Feb.  5-10. 

State  Cow  Testers’  Association  meet¬ 
ing,  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison  Feb.  6-10. 

Wisconsin  Swine  Congress,  Demonstra¬ 
tion  and  Sales,  College  of  Agriculture, 
Madison,  Feb.  5-10. 

New  York  State  Grange,  Oneonta,  N. 
Y..  Feb.  6-9. 

Farmers’  Week,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  12-17. 

New  York  State  Vegetable  Growlers 
Association,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  13-15. 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  New 
York  City,  May  2. 

Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  Worcester,  Mass.,  June  6. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
forty-second  annual  meeting,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa,,  June  27-29, 
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earlier  than  you  ever  had  before. 

THOUSANDS 

of  up-to-date  gardenere  are  making 
big  money— you  can  do  the  same. 
Don’t  be  satisfied  with  a  garden 
like  the  other  fellow — beat  him 
to  it.  Have  a  garden  that  you’ll 
be  proud  of,  a  garden  that  will 
bring  the  admiration  of  your 
friends.  No  matter  how  back¬ 
ward  the  Spring,  it’s  easy  with 


THE  BALL  SEED  &  PUNT  FORCER 


Send  for  my  Beautiful  BOOK  FREE.  It’s  chuck 
full  of  the  latest  developments  in  modern  gardening.  It 
gives  you  gardening  information  found  in  no  other  publi¬ 
cation.  It  tells  you  how  you  can  have  a  garden  with 
flowers  in  full  bloom  and  vegetables  for  your  table  a  month 
earlier  than  you  ever  had  before.  Just  drop  me  a  post 
card  and  I’ll  send  you  your  copy  by  return  mail. 
THE  BALL  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  K,  Glenside,  Pa. 


High-Grade  Glazed 
HOT  BED  SASH 


ONLY  $2.40 

Tlie.«eare  3’x6’,  in.  thick  No. I 
.  Cypress  with  hardwood  crossbars 
Hiid  made  with  hijrs.  Glazed  with 
five  rows  of  6  in.  g:lass  and  painted  one 
coat.  Wc  arc  ready  to  ship  now.  The 
strengrth  and  weather  defyingr  qualities 
of  our  Hot  B'i:l  Sash  arc  well  known 
throufrhout  New  England.  Your  satis¬ 
faction  is  assured.  Our  low  prices 
make  this  offer  a  rich  bargain. 

OPEN  SASH  SOc 

Same  as  above,  but  without  glass 

CATALOG  FREE 
including  everything  'needed  to  build 
a  house  —  at  direct  to  user  prices. 
80  to  50  per  cent,  saved. 

WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
811  Thompson  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


KNIGHT’S 

"^For  the  home  or  market  Knight’s  small  plants'^ 
stand  high;  hardy,  vigorous  growers, prolific bcai*erH. 
KNKillT'S  GUIbE  TO  SMALL  FUriTS  (32  pages) 
tellf*  how  to  grow  Strawlierries,  Ka.spl»errle»,  Graiie.s, 
etc.  :  with  lists  of  varieties  for  table  aud  market. 
Gel  your  copy  today. 

David  Knight  &  Son,  Box  80,  Sawyer,  Michigan 

BERRY  PLANTS 


t  X*  gt  O  X*  x*i  <3 

.Set  JOHNSON’S  Healthy,  true-to-iiauie  phints, 
!iu(i  make  l.irge  profits  growing  strawberries.  We 
giiaiaiitee  to  please  you  or  refund  your  money. 
Descriptive  Catalog  free.  E.  W.  JOHNSON  &  BRO.,  Salisbury,  Mti. 


STRAWBERRYPLANTS 

free  Catalog.  C.  .S.  PKKOUK,  Box  20,  Showell,  Md. 


CAMPBELL’S  EARLY  STRAWBERRY 

The  Best  First  Early  Variety.  A  now  one  atid  a 
inrtney  maker.  Circular  Free. 

’IVILLAUO  H.  KILLE  .  Swetlesboro,  N.  J. 


StrawberryPlants 


50.000  Proprrebwive  (3)  11.75  i)t*r  1,000. 

K  A.  VIKOIN,  llurtly,  IKI. 


MAPLE  SYRUP  MAKERS ! 


With  The  GRIMM  Evaporator 


you  will  make  b<‘t- 


t**r  syrup  with  less 
fiiel  and  labor  than 
with  anv  other  sys¬ 
tem.  Will  last  life 
time.  Alade  in  2Z 
different  sizes. 


Trite  for  catalogue  and  state  number  of  trees  you  tap. 

Grimm  Manufacturing  Co., 

624  Champlain  Ave„  N.  W.,  Cleveland,  O, 


CLOVER 


AtWHOLESALE 

We  save  you  money. 
Buy  now  before  ad¬ 
vance.  Crop  short.  We 
expect  higher  prices. 
Don’t  buy  Field  Seeds  of  any  kind  until  you  see  our 
samples  and  prices.  We  specialize  on  Guaranteed  quality, 
tested  Clover.Timothy,  Alfalfa,  Sweet  Clover  and  Alsike; 
sold  subject  to  your  approval  and  government  test.  Write 
today  for  samples, special  prices  and  big  Profit-Sharing  Seed  Guide. 

American  Mutual  Seed  Co.,  Dept.  160,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Wing’s  Quality  Seeds 

Are  dependable;  stand  for  big  yields;  produce  tasty, 
crisp  vegetables.  We  can  supply  you  with  all  the 
standard  varieties,  many  new  and  rare  specialties. 


WING’S  REDSUNRISE 

The  best  early  Tomato  we  know; 
Ripens  the  same  day  as  Farliana. 
30%  more  prolific  and  30%  better 
quality. 

TRY  THIS  COLLECTION 
Beet,  Lettuce,  Radlah.lfl^ 
Tomato,  Nasturtium.  |||l” 

Mailed  postpaid  for  .  .lUU 

NEW  CATALOG  EREE 

Describes  the  best  that  grow 
In  vegetable,  flower  and  field 
seeds,  bulbs 
and  new  rare 
specialties. 

WINGSEEDCO 
Box  183 

Mechanicsburar,  Ohio 


'^ftPlANTINCGDIDf 

fPURESEEDBOOK 


WANTED'' 

/  100,000  new  cub- 
,  tomers  In  lOlJ 
,  Our  new  four-emc. 

/  Pure  Seed  Book  and  ^ 

'  Planting  Guide  makes 
'  friends  and  customers  of 
/  all.  Describes  all  new  varl- 
f  cties  vegetable  and  grain  cropa.^^ 
i.  ^  Hundreds  of  illu8trations--beautiful  VY ii 

I  Howtogrow'a  prize  garden.  AH  about 

■aitalia.  clcwer,  vetch,  modern  varieties  big-crop  field  corn.  V# 

■  bncyclopodia  of  f^ld  crops!  Dictionary  of  gardening!  Flower 
I  lover  B  delight!  Free  forpostsil.  Also  tells  how  to 

PLANT  FRUIT  FOR  PROFIT 

■  It  18  a  berry-grower*8  b<wk.  An  orchardlst’s  manual.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  suggMtiona  to  improve  home  grounds,  add 

1  great  value  and  much  pleasure.  Plant--or  replenish— 
your  orchard  now!  Fruit  trees,  shrubs  and  vines  pay 
^  c^h  dividends  and  beautify.  Exceptional  offers  to 
introduce  our  Northern  grown,  snow-belt,  state  in¬ 
spected  nursery  stock.  Lowest  wholesale  prices. 

.  Most  wonderful  garden-orchard  guide  and  cat¬ 
alog  ever  published.  A  postal  geta  it.  Don’t 
miss  this  book.  Address 

GALLOWAY  BROS.  &,  COMPANY 

276  WATERLOO,  IOWA 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

Ornamental  Hedges. — .All  around 
me  now  the  hedge.s  of  the  Oalifornia 
privet  are  anything  but  ornamental,  for 
they  are  .simply  brown  rows  of  lojiliess 
bushes.  The  common  method  of  pruning 
tliese  hedges  results  in  a  topheavy 
growth  aud  bare  stems  below.  My  hedge 
is  made  of  the  Amoor  River  privet,  aud 
is  now  greeu  and  contrasting  well  with 
the  brown  leafless  ones  around  me. 
Then,  too,  I  have  prum-d  my  hedge  with 
a  wide  base  and  a  round,  conical  form, 
and  the  sides  being  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun  are  thick  to  the  gi’ound,  and  not  a 
stem  can  be  seen  under  the  hedge.  Aside 
from  this  I  do  not  like  hedges  trimmed 
to  perpendicular  walls  and  flat  tops.  It 
is  unnatural,  for  Nature  makes  no  sfinare 
corners  in  vegetation,  and  I  like  my 
hedge  to  Inive  a  natural  look.  There  are 
others  of  the  jn-ivets  that  :ire  even  more 
evergreen  than  the  Amoor  River  variety. 

I  have  Lignstrum  lucidum,  which  is  as 
green  to-day  as  a  holly,  find  I  have  seen 
a  broad-leaved  species  in  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Washington  labelled  Japoni- 
enm,  which  is  aLso  perfectly  evergreen. 
Some  years  ago  I  sent  plants  of  the 
Imcidum  to  the  Meehan  Nurseries  in 
Philadelphia,  and  it  is  reported  to  stand 
the  Winter  there.  It  is  far  more  dwarf 
in  growth  than  the  varieties  now  used 
for  hedges,  for  a  single  plant  that  I  had 
in  North  Carolina,  standing  nnsheared, 
grew  but  about  four  feet  high  in  10 
years.  This  would  seem  to  make  it  de- 
sii-fible  for  low  hedges,  as  it  would  not 
need  so  much  shearing  fis  the  common 
varieties  do. 

Other  Hedge  Plants. — But  there 
are  other  plants  besides  privet  that 
make  very  ornamental  ledges.  There  is 
one  here  made  with  Spirma  Van  Houttei. 
In  the  Spring  this  hedge  looks  like  a 
snowdrift.  After  the  bloom  is  over  it  is 
closely  sheared  and  puts  out  a  vigorous 
growth  of  new  shoots  for  the  next  Spring 
bloom,  and  is  pretty  all  Summer.  Of 
course  it  is  bare  in  Winter,  but  is  glori¬ 
ous  in  Spring.  For  an  ornamental  and 
defensive  hedge  both  there  is  no  plant 
hotter  than  the  hardy  orange.  Citrus 
trifoliata.  It  naturally  grows  dense  and 
needs  little  shearing,  aud  its  long  thorns 
are  projected  in  every  direction,  so  that 
a  snowbird  would  get  scratched  in  trying  | 
to  go  through.  It  is  deciduous,  but  all 
the  stems  and  hrfuiches  keep  a  bright 
green  color  in  Winter,  and  it  is  not  un¬ 
attractive  even  in  Winter. 

Ros.v  Ri'gosa. — Rosa  rugosa  also 
makes  a  good  defensive  hedge  and  a 
pretty  bloom,  followed  by  an  abundance 
of  red  hips  that  hang  on  well  into  Win¬ 
ter.  I  have  it  here  sheared  to  over  six 
feet  tall,  and  it  is  very  dense  find  thorny 
and  is  both  ornamental  and  defensive. 
Between  the  lawn,  and  the  street  the 
hedges  come  in  very  well,  bnt  I  grubbed 
out  one  along  the  garden  and  substituted 
an  orimmental  wire  fence.  The  roots  of 
the  hedge  became  such  a  nuisance  in  the 
garden  side  that  it  had  to  be  done  away 
with.  I  surrounded  my  garden  with  a 
woven-wlre  fence  with  steel  posts  set  in 
concrete.  It  is  not  only  neat,  but  gives 
me  a  trellis  for  the  Bima  beans  and  the 
tall  Ifite  peas,  etc.,  and  saves  a  great 
deal  of  room  and  ugly  beanpoles  in  the 
gfirden.  and  next  the  street  I  plant  orna¬ 
mental  annual  climbers,  like  the  new 
Cardinal  climber. 

Jack  Bean. — Some  one  in  the  South 
sent  me  some  .seed  of  fi  rfink  climbing 
Vfiriety  of  the  jack  bean.  Caimvallia  ensi- 
formis.  The  dwarf  variety  of  tliis  has 
large  white  seed,  but  this  climbing  sort 
has  seed  of  a  deep  pink  color  the  size  of 
large  Limfi  hinins.  It  is  fi  tremendous 
climbei’,  and  makes  great  clusters  of  pods 
a  foot  or  more  long,  find  when  started 
early  some  of  the  pods  will  mature  seed 
here.  I  do  not  know  tlmt  it  has  any 
Vfilue  except  fis  a  rank  climber  for  cover¬ 
ing  un.sightly  places.  It  has  one  advan¬ 
tage  of  tlie  kudzu,  in  that  the.  frost  fiji-  ' 
ishes  it.  I  have  declared  ,war  on  the  ; 
kudzu.  which  has  been  trying  to  take  ^ 
possession  of  the  whole  phice,  and  will 
keep  every  shoot  rigorously  chopped  off  i 
in  hope  that  the  roots  may  die.  It  Is  j 
being  valued  in  some  places  as  a  forage  j 
plant,  and  doubtless  will  make  more  than  ^ 
anything  grown,  if  the  farmer  will  watch 
it  closely  and  not  let  it  get  out  of  the 
field  where  planted,  for  it  will  send  run¬ 
ners  along  the  ground  for  30  feet  or 
more,  aud  root  at  every  joint. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Pick  Ever-Bearing  Strawberries 
This  Summer— Until  Frost  Comes 

From  the  Plants  You  Set  Out  This  Spring 

These  wonderful  plants  produce  a  good  crop  in  the  fall  of 
the  same  year  they  are  set  out.  The  next  year  they  bear  a 
large  crop  early  in  the  season,  and  another  big  crop  in  the 
fall,  but  under  favorable  conditions,  they  produce  fruit  all 
summer  long. 

Bring  35c  to  SOc  Per  Quart 


Make  a  grood  profit  on  ever-bearing!  straw¬ 
berries  when  there  are  no  other  small  fruits. 
Mr.  J.  V.  Bailey,  Minnesota,  says,  “We  re¬ 
ceived  SOc  per  quart  for  all  we  could  grow.” 
Mr.  Kilje,  of  New  Jersey,  wrote  us  Sept.  16, 
1914,  “My  berries  sold  in  Philadelphia  this 


morning  for  37  1-2  cents  per  quart,  whole- 
sale.^  J  catalog  for  choice  ever- 

bearing  and  standard  varieties^—propagated 
in  new  beds.  You  can  successfully  raise 
strawberries  wherever  other  crops  succeed. 
The  demandisvery  heaver — orderplantsnow. 


Send  for  Wm.  P.  Stark’s  New  Fruit  Book — Free 


/ 

Our  New  1917  Fruit  Book  has  160  pages,  200  pictures.  It  contains  only  /  ^  ^ 
those  varieties  whose  all- ’round  worth  has  been  proved  by  actual  experience.  ✓  A  .oP  '' 
It  tells  size,  color,  quality;  best  money-makers  for  your  section;  picking.  .v'N’ 

ripening  and  storage  dates  for  apples,  etc.  The  information  is  so  com-  X  4,  <>?'  ' 


.  as-.-  cl,,,  i  iiiiormaiion  is  so  com¬ 

plete  even  the  beginner  can  select  the  best  varieties  for  a  succession  ✓ 
of  fruit  almost  the  year  round.  It  is  our  only  representative.  We  x 
have  no  agents.  Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  have  bought  \er’ 


direct  from  our  catalog  at  grower’s  prices, 
anteed.'^  Send  coupon  today. 


S^e  arrival  guar- 


Wm.  P.  Stark  Nurseries 


- - —  —  w 

Box  205  StatkCUy^no./ 


/ 


/ 


y  4! 
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Strawberries 


Large,  Luscious  Ones 

'The  kind  you  can  grow 
from  Allen’s  Plants  will 
,  mean  delicious  Berries 
!f  on  your  table  and  money 
in  your  pocket.  Straw¬ 
berries  will,  succeed  in 
the  garden,  in  the  young 
orchard,  in  the  field— wher¬ 
ever  other  crops  will  grow,  Our 
1917  Book  of  Berries  tells  how. 
Write  today  for  your  copy— FRES, 
THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St..  Salisbury,  Md, 


This  book  fully  explains  our 20th 
century  methods  in  growing 

STRAWBERRIES 

AND  OTHER  SMALL  FRUITS 
Unlike  any  other  catalog — lists  all 
tlie  best  varietie.s  of  .sniuU  fruits  at 
lowest  wholesale  prices.  All  our 
|)lants  are  shipped  on  a  guarantee  to 
please  you  or  money  r  o  t  u  11  d  0  d. 
Worth  its  weight  in  gold.  Send  postal  today  to 


E.W.  TOWNSEND,  SALISBURY,  MD.,  Dept.  25 


THE  STANDARD 
OF  QUALITY 


Grown  in  nswsoil.  deep  rooted, 
wonderful  producers.  Earliest  in^ 
Spring,  latest  in  tail.  Diseasa  and 
Insect  free.  Send  for 

Baldwin’^  Big  Berry  Book 

a  practical  guido  on  Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Hasp-  ^ 
berry,  Currancand  Grape  Plants.  Wo  havo  an  ex¬ 
cellent  stock  of  Progressive  an<l  Superb  fall  bearing 
strawberry  plants  — got  our  i)rice8. 

GUARANTEED — true  to  name,  fresh 
dug  to  your  order.  Mouey  hack  if  not 
pleased.  SEND  TODAY  FOR  BOOK. 

O.  A.  D.  BALDWIN, 

R.  R.  15 

Bridgman,  Mich. _ 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

50  v!irieti6.s  iiieludins;  an  extra  fine  stockof  the  WON¬ 
DERFUL  EVERBEARING  varieties  at  lowest  prices.  Our 
free  catalog  tells  how  to  grow  them.  Write  today 
Henry  Kmloug  Sc  .Sons,  Stevensville,  Mich. 


A  iiMi  AO  ^®"**®'’*“*  Everbearing 
W  Ip  r  a  W  KJ  C  r  r  I  C  O  and  all  Small  Fruit  Plants 


Everbearing  Strawberries  fruit 
in  the  fall  of  the  year  they  are  set* 
out,  and  in  the  spring  and  fall  of 
the  following  year— three  crops  in 
the  same  time  that  ordinary  straw¬ 
berries  bear  but  one  crop.  They 
are  not  destroyed  by  frosts  in  blos¬ 
soming  timellke  otherstrawberriea 
and  are  a  sure  crop  every  year. 
We  have  harvested  nice  crops  of 
them  within  three  months  from  planting  and  they 
readily  sell  at  from  20c  to  40c  per  quart,  wholesale. 

We  are  headquarters  for  Everbearing  and  other 
kinds  of  Strawberry  Plants,  Raspberries,  Blackber¬ 
ries,  Gooseberries.  Elderberries,  Currants,  Grapes, 
Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants 
and  Vines,  Seed  Potatoes,  Vegetable  Plants,  Eggs 


for  Hatching,  Crates,  Baskets,  etc. 

The  following  money-making 
varieties  were  Introduced  by  us: 

Early  OzarlL  Mascot,  Greek  and 
Champion  E.  Strawberries,  Plom 
Farmer,  Idaho  and  Royal  Purple 
Raspberries,  Carrie  Oooseberry,  1 
Belle  Qrape,  Oswego  Apple,  Hastings 
and  Boll  Moose  Potatoes. 

“Safety  First”  applies  in  this 
business.  Buy  your  plants  of  the  man  who  has  spent 
34  years  in  carefully  studying  the  business  and  you 
will  make  no  mistake.  Questions  about  fruit  culture 
and  varieties  answered  personally.  ’Write  today 
for  our  beautifully  Illustrated  catalogue,  full  of 
valuable  information.  Free  on  request.  Address 


L.  J.  FARMER.  “THE  STRAWBERRY  MAN,“  BOX  720,  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 


More  Money  From 


Read  the  American  Fruit  Grower,  a  monthly  magazine,  in¬ 
valuable  to  the  commercial  or  small  fruit  grower.  It’s  brim¬ 
ful  of  helpful  information  on  orchard  planting,  spraying,  til- 
lage.^cking  and  marketing.  Points  the  way  to  more  money  from  fruit. 

Market  Fruit  at  Paying  Prices 

We  tell  you  how  in  the  columns  of  the  American  Fruit  Grower.  Interest¬ 
ing  experiences  of  succ^ul  fruit  growers  are  told  in  picture  and  print.  Put 
your  hardest  fruit-growing  probjem  to  our  editorial  department.  It  will 
help  you  to  solve  the  problem  and  increase  your  profits. 

Send  us  S5c  and  the  names  of  three  fruit  growers  for  12  months’  trial  sub¬ 
scription  to  this  up-to-date  fruit  paper.  Do  it  7iow  before  you  forget. 

American  Fruit  Grower,  Box  321. 


Cliarlottesville,  Va. 


12 

Months’ 
Trial 

Subsetiptioa 

for 

25c 

and  3  Names 
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What  Does 
Silage  Cost? 

The  acres  used  and  culti¬ 
vated  time  and  again,  and 
the  area  to  be  gone  over  to 
get  the  fodder  are  the  big 
items  in  Silage  cost. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  as  a  Top 
Dressing  worked  in  when 
cultivating,  will  cheapen 
production  of  your  Silage. 

Bigger,  more  succulent 
stalks  and  bigger  ears  will 
be  yours. 

Send  post  card  for  free  book  on 
*  *Corn  Cultivation  *  * 

DR.  WILLIAM  S.  MYERS 

25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


timm 

GARDEN  TOOLS 


Answer  the  farmer’s  bifir  quostionB: 
How  can  I  have  a  pood  grarden  with 
l<ast  expense?  IIow  can  tlie  wife 
have  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  for 
the  home  table  with  least  labor? 


IRON  AGE 


Combined  Hili 
and  Drill  Seeder 


solves  the  garden  labor  problem. 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools — 
stored  in  small  space.  Sows,  cov¬ 
ers,  cultivates,  weeds,  ridges, 
etc.  .better  than  old-time  tools. 
A  woman,  boy  or  girl  can 
push  itand  doaday’shand- 
work  in  60 
minutes.  38 
c  o  m  b  i  n  a- 
tions.  $3.26 
to  $15.00. 
Write  for 
booklet. 


Ko.6 


Brill 


and 


•Wheel 


Boe 


Bateman  M’f ’g  Co.,  Box  2C, ,  Gr enloch,  N . J. 


This  Outfit  Only  ^  1 1 9 


jrallons  of  liquid  a  minute  at  a  pressure  of  176  Ibn.  ('omes  complete 
with  100  gallon  tank,  60  ft.  of  hose.  4  nozzles,  everything  ready  to 
RO  to  work  at  this  remarkably  low  price.  Our  catalog  which  Is  free 
on  request,  pive.s  you  information  on  other  sizes.  Send  for  it  today. 

ft.  ODMSOLIDATEO  GAS  ENGINE  CO.,  202  Fullon  Street,  New  York  City 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 

I  How  Crops  Crow,  Johnson .  1.60 

Celery  Culture.  Henttle . 60  =|= 

Greenhouse  ron.stniction,  Taft....  1.60  |  = 

The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  "West  80th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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That  Won’t  Fade  h 


■HIGH  STANDARD! 

■  LIQUID  •  PAINT j 

FPFir  ENLARGED  EDITION 

=  r  ivUii:.  color  plate  == 

■■  Write  today  for  the  enlarged  '  — 

;  —  -j  edition  of  “Tne  House  Outside  — 

'  -  and  Inside.”  <24  color  plates  of  —  ~ 

■  ■  exteriors  and  interiors,  showing  ■ 

:  the  use  of  Lowe  Brothers  paints,  — 

r  '  —  vaniishes,  stains  and  enamels,  — 

—  - -  with  suggestions  for  furniture,  ..  .  - 

-  draperies,  rugs,  etc.)  Please  state  ■' '  — 

-  whether  interested  in  Inside  or  .  ■  .  ^ 

■  Outside  work.  ■ 

H  3he  £owe  Brothers 
Company^ 

-  510  E.  Third  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio  ■  ■  - 

^  Boston  New  York  Jersey  City  -.  ■ 

Chicago  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  . 

'  ■  ■  ~  LoweBros.  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Can.  . 


Remember  this  name  if 
you  want  the  paint  that  is 
famous  for  kee^iing  its 
color  unchangetl — winter 
and  summer' — year  after 
year. 

Rememher  this  name, 
also,  if  you  want  the  paint 
thatdoes  not  chip,  blister, 
crack  or  peel  off.  When 
put  on  according  to  our 
directions,  weather  has  no 
visible  effect  on 


fict^&New  Concrete  ffixer  Offer 


I  want  ten  men  i  u  every  county  right  now  to  accept  my  special 
co-operative  offer.  It  will  help  j’ou  obtain  a  Sheldon  Batch, 
Mixer  at  little  or  no  cost.  Let  me  tell  you  about  it. 

■you  probably  need  a  mixer  for  -j- — 

concreting  on  yourplace— most 
farmers  do.  The  Bheldon  Is 
the  ideal  mixer  for  the  farm. 


Light  and  easily  portable,  dura- 
-  •  l.Yc  ■  '  . 


^  tjf  uui  u 

ble,low-prlced.You'lI  findlt  will 
prove  a  ir.lghty  good  invest¬ 
ment.  Write  lor  special  offer. 


Sheldon 

Batch  Mixers 

so  Up 


MAKE  BIC  MONEY 


You  can  easily  earn  $8  to  $20  a  day  'with  a  Sheldon  Batch  Mixer. 

cuBtomcra  we  doing  it  right  now.  The  ioher'  - 

time.  SavcB  labor  oi  1  to  4  men,  according  1 
your  own  uae,  you  cao  make  many  times  its 

Improve  Your  Farm 

Build  your  own  elto. tanks, troufTbSsfloors, 
foundations,  buildinsrSietc.,  out  of  con¬ 
crete  with  a  SbcldoD  Batch  Mixer.  Will 

Kay  for  itself  on  first  small  iob.  Beats 
and  mixing  s  mile.  And.it's  slot  cheaper 
too.  Takes  the  backache  out  of  concrete, 

MakcspossibletboBO  many  small  improve¬ 
ments  on  the  farm  that  you  wooldn  t  do 
without.  Improvements  which  will  add 
many  dollars  to  the  value  of  your  land. 

SHELDON  MANUFACTURINa  CO^  Box  2675Nohawka»  Neb. 


customers  are  doing  it  right  now.  The  jobs  fgo  to  the  man  with  a  Sheldon  Mixer  every 

to  size  of  job.  Or,  if  you  buy  a  machine  fo 
cost  in  a  ecasoQ  by  rentintcit  to  neighbors 

Get  My  FREE  Catalog 

Tolls  how  to  build  your  own  mixer 
by  using  the  IVce  Plans  which  we 
send  with  our  iron  parta.  Also  shows 
full  line  of  built-up  machines.  Two 
styles,  hand  and  power.  Will  mix 
2  1-2  cu-ft.a  minute.  Keeps  1  to  6 
men  busy.  Chain  drive,  eelf-tilt- 


Our 


Pres 


Build  Your  Own 


W E)  R  O  Y  Laugh  - 


CHILLED  PLOWS 


at  Extra  Hard  Clay,  Cobblestone 
Land,  Sod,  or  Sticky  Soils. 

This  General  Purpose  Plow  is 
guaranteed  to  do  the  best  work  of 
any  General  Purpose  Plow. 

Long  Beam,  High  Throat,  Ko 
^  Choking.  Light  draft,  steady, 

0jigi]y  handled.  • 

We  make  plows  for  every  purpose  and  use  only  the  best 
grades  of  iron,  mixed  with  the  utmost  care  to  ensure  strength. 
The  Moldboards  are  perfectly  chilled,  will  wear  12  years.  Shin 
Piece  chilled,  extra  long,  chilled  landside. 

Thousands  of  farmers  who  use  Le  Roy  General  Purpose 
Chilled  Plows  say  they  will  do  the  work  where  others  fail. 

Perfect  satisfaction  guaranteed.  • 

Ask  your  dealer  about  Ic  Roy  Plows  and  write  to-day  lor 

catalog  to 

LE  ROY  PLOW  CO.,  Lc  Roy,  N.Y. 


New  England  Notes 


New  England  Milk  Producers 

The  nic’ctiiif?  of  New  Engliind  milk  pro- 
(liicers  in  Pmstoii.  .Fail.  10-11.  was  (ho  out- 
f'oino  of  ooiisi(l(*raF)lo  worlc  am!  itropara- 
tioii.  it  had  two  objocts  in  view:  first  to 
oomiiloto  the  reorganization,  and  second 
to  consider  tin’  future  jirice  of  milk. 
About  200  delegates  w<^re  present ;  these 
delegates  coining  from  local  organiza¬ 
tions  all  over  New  England  where  meet¬ 
ings  have  been  hold  in  every  county  of 
this  section  during  the  past  thrci’  weeks. 

The  new  assorlation  rc'tains  (he  (dd 
name,  but  instead  of  Ix’ing  for  P>oston 
market  prodncei’s  only,  it  org.-inizes  all 
the  milk  jirodnoers.  There  are  local  organ¬ 
izations  around  the  stations  from  which 
milk  is  shipjied.  I)<‘lcgates  from  (li - 
locals  form  county  organizations,  and 
these  in  turn  send  delegates  to  the  centra! 
association  which  is  to  meet  in  Eoston 
ev(‘ry  year  to  elect  f)fficcrs  and  to  con¬ 
sider  tlie  milk  price  and  other  important 
(piestions.  ^’he  fh’iitral  Association 
would  he  comjiosed  of  the  county  pn’si- 
dents.  and  delegates  for  each  ”00  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  locals  not  belonging  to  a 
county  association.  Tims  the  locals  may 
he  connected  with  the  central  association 
in  (wo  ways,  through  county  associations 
of  locals,  and  through  market  associa¬ 
tions  of  which  it  is  e.xiieoted  one  will  be 
formed  for  each  of  the  cities  to  which 
milk  is  shipped,  and  these  market  organi¬ 
zations  are  to  send  deh’gates  to  the  cen¬ 
tral  association,  one  delegate  for  each  200 
members.  This  rather  complicated  plan 
.seems  to  be  a  compromise  between  the 
two  factions,  one  of  which  preferred 
local  and  cy^iinty  organization  while  the 
other  preferred  that  the  local  should  be 
connected  with  the  general  organization 
by  means  of  organization  of  shippers  to 
tlic  various  citit’.s.  The  plan  adopted  gives 
ii  place  for  hotli  organizations. 

Tlie  warmth  of  the  oc<'asion  centered 
around  the  question  of  milk  jirice.s.  Since 
this  question  was  considered  the  cost  of 
production  has  gone  np  in  a  sensational 
manner,  and  the  producers  feel  them¬ 
selves  worst  off  than  ever  so  far  as  con¬ 
cerns  profit.  The  andienee  seemed  to  think 
favorably  of  the  in-oposition  submitted  by 
Prof.  J.  W.  Sanborn  of  New  Hampshire 
demanding  the  same  price  for  milk  in 
Slimmer  as  in  "Winter.  Said  the  speaker: 
“There  are  only  a  couple  of  months  in 
the  Spring  when  gra.ss  is  really  a  rich  feed, 
after  three  months  at  most  the  cows  be¬ 
gin  to  lose  weight,  dropping  fully  I.IO 
Ihs.  per  cow,  and  this  loss  must  be  made 
nj)  later  at  great  expense  for  feed.  It 
takes  11  jionnds  of  feed  to  add  one  iiound 
weight  to  a  dairy  cow,  and  the  lo.'^s  in  fod¬ 
der  alone  is  nearly  l.SOO  iioiinds  each 
Summer.  The  idea  that  grazing  co.sts 
nothing  is  false  at  best.  The  ))astnres 
are  continually  depreciating  and  a  charge 
on  this  account  imfst  he  added  to  the 
cost.  The  rich  grazing  does  not  last  the 
whole  Summer,  and  the  loss  in  the  last 
three  months  offsets  the  gain  in  the  first 
two  or  three  months,  so  that  it  costs  the 
farmer  just  as  nineh  one  sea.son  as  an¬ 
other.”  The  loss  of  140.000  cows  in 
England  in  10  years  was  the  subject  of 
comment  by  W.  .T.  Thompson,  Master  of 
the  Maine  State  Grange.  The  Maine  pro¬ 
ducers,  he  said,  favored  anything  that 
would  insure  Maine  milk  for  Poston  in¬ 
stead  of  ('anadian.  Agent  Potts  of  the 
I'l’deral  Purcau  of  Markets,  advised  that 
the  association  Ix’  incoriiorated  and  tlnit 
one  of  its  aims  should  he  to  bring  about 
saving  in  cost  of  jirodnction  and  market¬ 
ing.  Along  the  same  lind  Sumner  P. 
Park(‘r  of  the  Massachusetts  Extension 
Service,  advised  getting  after  the.  farmer 
■who  sells  his  milk  below  cost,  and  urging 
him  to  keep  accounts.  “It  is  not  merely 
another  cent  for  their  milk  that  the  far¬ 
mers  want,”  .said  Andrew  Eelker.  Agri¬ 
cultural  Commissioner  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  “They  are  organizing  for  general 
improvement,  and  expect  that  other  farm 
lines  will  share  the  greater  jirosiierity  of 
the  dairy  industry.”  The  jirosiiect  of  at¬ 
tempts  at  new  legislation  along  milk 
market  lines  was  considered  by  ex-Sena- 
tor  Roger  Sln’rman  Hoar,  who  declared 
that  a  bill  was  in  sight  which  will  “make 
the  farmers  sit  down  and  gasp.”  “You 
can’t  argue  with  jieople  who  reason  that 
way.”  he  contimied.  “They  seem  to  have 
no  idea  that  ix-rhaps  the  producers  and 
consumers  may  he  working  for  the  same 
end.  They  have  no  idea  of  moderation 
or  a  lmi»py  medium  in  tlieir  hills.  The 
only  way  to  fight  them  is  thi'ough  organi¬ 
zation.” 

The  association  rc-(’h’c(ed  tlu’  old  offi¬ 
cials,  including  Presidc’iit  E.  O.  Colby, 
"Whitefield.  N.  Hj  Secretary  Piohard 
I’attee,  Eaconia,  N.  11.  Six  directors  rep¬ 
resenting  New  England  States  were 
Erank  S.  Adams,  of  P.owdoinham,  Maine; 
Erank  ’  Northnp.  Endlow,  A’crinont ;  E. 

Rogers,  Moridi’u,  X.  11.:  Elnn’r  M. 
Poole.  North  Dartmouth,  Mass.:  C.  W. 
Tinkham.  "NA'arren.  R.  I.;  C.  I.  Stoddard. 
Woodhridge.  Conn.  These  otlicials  are 
more  or  less  ti’inporary,  tlie  annual  elec¬ 
tion  F)(‘ing  scln’fluh’d  for  Eehrnary  22. 

G.  li.  F. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

I.O(  AI.  Al’I’I.K  Sl  I’l’I.Y  IXCIiKASJiS  AXU 
i'l!icp:s  WKAKK.N  SUGHII.Y. 

'I'lic  mild  weatlu’r  cornhinod  with  a 
shoving  I'M  in  the  demand  for  exjioi-t  has 


Weakened  the  apjile  situation  slightly  for 
the  time  being.  Of  late  years  every  spell 
of  mild  weather  in  Winter  is  the  signal 
for  a  descent  of  box  apples  which  come 
on  motor  trucks  from  a  distance  o  fifty 
miles  or  less  '  in  all  directions.  'Flu’ 
(inantity  of  these  box  ajiples  is  enough 
to  check  the  market  at  a  time  when  de¬ 
mand  is  only  fairly  active  at  best. 
young  man  wlio  brought  in  a  load  from 
2.'5  miles  out.  his  ajipies  fairly  represent¬ 
ing  the  general  average  of  box  fruit, 
found  that  S.hc  was  the  best  he  could  do. 
The  aiqilcs  were  good  except  the  color 
was  not  (|nite  bright  and  clear.  Such 
a|)ples  are  plenty  this  year.  Potter  ones 
would  have  In-onght  .$1  to  .iJl.2.").  hnt  the 
great  bulk  of  arrivals  are  off  color. 
Even  this  griuh'  would  have  brought  .SI 
a  few  Weeks  ago.  In  a  g(  ■•il  way  th  - 
range  is  T.lc  to  .$1.2.‘»  for  standard  Win- 
t<’r  kinds,  i-anging  from  windfalls  to 
large  bright  clear  fruit.  Parrel  fruit 
of  standard  kinds  is  .$4  to  .S.j  for  extra. 
S:;  to  S4  for  No.  I  and  .$2  to  S.”  for  nn- 
gradf’d  and  No.  2.  4'here  is  not  much 
difference  in  the  varieties,  excejit  that 
tliere  are  few  if  any  Russets  or  Pen 
Havis  that  would  bring  top  prices,  and 
the  (pmutity  of  these  kinds  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  too  small  as  yet  to  be  imiiortant. 
("in  the  other  Imnd  there  are  some  Sides 
and  Kings  that  are  fancy  enough  to 
bring  ahfive  the  top  prices  quoted.  Cran¬ 
berries  are  as  draggy  as  ever  with  the 
range  .$.5  to  ifT.  An  occasional  box  of 
pears  is  seen  at  .$3  to  $4  for  Pose.  Elor- 
ida  strawberries  are  2.1  to  .‘Lie  a  box. 

VEGETAIii.ES  VEKY  SCARCE. 

The  iK’i'sistent  shortage  in  leading 
Winter  vegetables  is  a  .source  of  won¬ 
der  even  to  market  veterans.  Prices 
seem  beyond  all  reason  in  some  lines, 
yet  the  demand  persists.  A  farmer  who 
brought  in  a  load  of  cabbages  said:  “I 
never  saw  them  so  hungry  for  anything; 
they  would  jiay  me  almost  any  jiriee  for 
good  cabbages.  I  got  $.1..10  per  bhl. 
easy,  and  think  I  might  have  got  $0  if 
I  had  known  how  scarce  they  were.” 
Dealers  say  they  are  paying  $.S5  a  ton 
for  cabbages  in  New  York  State  by  the 
carload.  The  markets  are  almost  bare  in 
the  towns  near  Poston,  yet  retailers  re¬ 
port  cabbages  very  hard  to  sell  even  at 
close  to  the  wholesale  in-ice,  because 
most  consumers  seemed  to  have  decided 
they  cannot  afford  to  eat  them  In 
squashes  and  onions  conditions  are  miieh 
the  same  a.s  with  cabbages ;  supply  is 
extremely  light  while  the  demand  has 
been  greatly  cheeked  by  the  high  prices. 
S<iimshes  iire  $!)0  per  ton,  and  onions 
.'jt.1..10  per  ]00-lb.  hag.  Dealers  report 
an  unusual  demand  for  <-heaper  grades. 
Peddlers  find  a  great  demand  for  .some¬ 
thing  at  lower  prices,  and  they  are  pick¬ 
ing  nj)  small  and  spotted  squashes  or 
under-sized  onions  at  prices  that  would 
usually  seem  high,  although  2.1  to  40% 
below  the  regular  market.  Celery  is 
.$1..10  to  .$2.10  doz. ;  fancy  cucumbers 
.$S..10  to  $0  per  box,  and  .$1.50  t<2  •$2.‘25 
for  No.  2’s ;  lettuce  71c  to  $1.11:  tur¬ 
nips  .$1.10  to  $1.71;  beets  .$2  to  .$‘2.10; 
carrots  $1.10  to  $1.71;  parsnips  .$1..10 
to  .$1.71:  radishes  $2  jior  box;  sprouts 
10c  to  20c  per  qt. ;  Swede  turnips  .$2  to 
$2.21  per  110-lh.  hag;  cabbages  .$1  to  $0 
per  bhl.:  iiotatoes  .$1.S1  per  hn.  in  bulk 
iiy  the  carload,  or  $3.00  to  .$4  per  2-hu. 
hag. 

BUTTER  AIARKET  XAKUOW. 

A  rediietion  in  both  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  make  it  a  narrow  market  with  nut 
much  activity  and  nu^  special  <'liange  in 
values.  It  is  .something  of  a  deadlock. 
No  great  increase  in  supply  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  for  some  time  to  come.  Dn  the 
other  hand,  the  reduced  rate  at  which 
Initter  is  being  taken  out  of  cold  storage 
indicates  that  tliere  is  le.ss  demand  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  time  of 
last  year.  Withdrawals  the  past  month 
were  only  about  one-half  tho.se  of  tin’ 
eorri’.siionding  time  last  year.  If  sncli 
conditions  persist,  dealers  will  have  to 
out  prices  .soon  or  later  to  clear  out 

their  storage  stock.  On  the  other  lunid 
there  is  roiiorti’d  presence  of  English 
buyers  re,.dy  to  pick  up  bargains,  al¬ 
though  they  are  hampered  by  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  getting  steamer  siiace.  It  ai»- 
pears  that  with  many  of  onr  products 

thc'  real  difficulty  in  export  is  not  lack 
of  demand,  hnt  lack  of  freight  accommo¬ 
dations.  Stock  in  Poston  storage  is 
about  20.000  packages  less  than^  at  cor¬ 
responding  time  last  year.  Wholesale 
jirices  are  on  a  basis  of  30e  still  for 

northern  creamery  tub  extras.  .lobbing 
jirioes  are  40i/^  to  41c.  First  sell  le 

below  extras,  while  box  and  print  but¬ 
ter  sells  about  lc  above  tub 

RAPID  IXCREASE  OF  EGG  SUPFLY. 

The  milder  weather  seems  to  have 
started  the  pnllet.s,  resulting  in  a  big 
increase  of  reeeipts  and  a  corresjxnnling 
drop  in  jn'ices.  The  weakness  includes 
both  western  and  nearby  stock,  and  as 
usually  happens  late  in  Winter  the 
l)rices'  of  western  and  eastern  eggs  are 
(Irawing  nearer  _  together.  The  dei'line 
being  quiti’  rapid  in  eastern  and  hen¬ 
nery  stock.  Even  now  total  supiilies  are 
only  moderate,  and  the  situation  remains 
largely  a  matter  of  the  weather.  A  sliglit 
reduction  in  output  and  a  little  hcttoi- 
demand  (piickly  stiffens  the  market  at 
this  season.  The  situation  is  strong  re¬ 
garding  storage  eggs  because  these  are 
t Eontiniied  on  page  til.) 


/ 
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Handling  the  Airedale 


Part  I. 

I  am  a  young  wifo,  liavo  boon  marrio;! 
only  one  month,  and  am  vory  anxious  to 
help  my  lui.shand  all  I  oan  towards  get¬ 
ting  a  little  farm  of  our  own.  s.  i  mn 
coming  to  you  for  help.  I  a  >  .lot  vory 
strong,  so  cannot  do  heav  /ork,  so  I 
had  thought  of  raising  wi  iuale  flog.s,  soil¬ 
ing  the  puppies  or  trainia  -^l'  an  as  cattle 
and  sheep  dog.s,  and  soiling  them  to  the 
hirmors  here.  There  is  not  an  Airedale 
anywhere  in  the  district  that  I  know  of. 
I  know  nothing  about  keeping  dog.s.  but 
have  helped  to  raise  a  number  of  puppies 
on  my  father’s  farm,  after  they  were 
weaned,  but  I  think  I  could  learn. 

\'irginia.  farm  wife. 

Bixiix  yNTrii  .Titdoment. — To  give  ad¬ 
vice  to  ..nyone  considering  embarking  on 
such  a  specialty  as  dog  raising  is  always 
difficult ;  so  much  depends.  The  market 
is  by  no  means  certain,  something  de¬ 
pends  on  the  whims  of  fashion,  a  good 
deal  on  luck  (notably  in  tbe  sex  of  the 
pups  born)  and  most  of  all  on  individual 
fitness  for  the  work.  In  the  ca.se  of  the 
Airedale  there  is  a  pretty  general  de¬ 
mand  the  country  over  and  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  easy  to  make  sales.  'J’o  a  beginner 
the  first  advice  is  to  go  s'ow.  Don't  go 


you  can  pay  ten  or  even  a  hundi-ed  time.s  | 
thi'se  prices  if  you  wish.  If  (packer  re¬ 
sults  are  d(>sir(>d  you  can  buy  a  brcnl 
female,  but  then  the  (piestion  arises  of 
breeding  again.  Whether  to  buy  regis¬ 
tered  stock  or  not  depends  on  your  pocket- 
book.  If  you  are  going  to  raise  dogs  for 
utilitarian  purpo.ses  simidy  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  make  littD  diO'erence.  although  it  is 
donbtle.ss  somewi.at  easier  to  sell  inijis  if 
registered,  espi'cially  in  the  case  of  (he 
females.  In  my  experience  moderate-  ’ 
prici'd  males  are  practically  alwa.\s 
wanted  for  general  luu'poses  as  watch¬ 
dogs,  hunters  and  compiinions,  and  flu* 
question  of  pedign'es  and  papers  does  not 
enter  into  it  as  often  as  in  the  case  of 
the  females,  which  are  often  wanted  for 
breeding  stock.  The  registration  of  all 
dogs  of  all  bret'ds  is  conducted  by  the 
American  Kennel  Club  of  New  York  City 
which  also  supervises  and  regulates  all 
the  dog  .shows  of  the  country.  Contrary 
to  a  common  impression  dogs  do  not  have 
to  be  registered  to  be  shown. 

Ifot'siXG. — Having  purchased  founda¬ 
tion  stock  the  next  question  is  housing. 


into  it  too  deej)  and  don’t  i)ay  too  much 
for  your  foundation  stock. 

Fancy  Stock. — In  dogs,  as  with  chick¬ 
ens.  there  are  two  lines  along  which  the 
bi-eeder  can  woi-k ;  he  can  raise  utility 
stock,  good  and  of  a  jiractical  value,  but 
not  fancy,  and  sell  at  moderate  prices,  or 
he  can  go  in  for  fancy  stock  with  the  idea 
of  showing  and  big  jirices.  T’ndoubtedly 
the  former  is  the  wiser  policy,  especially 
for  the  novice.  In  my  opinion  the  Aire¬ 
dale  is  being  rapidly  spoiled  by  the  fan¬ 
ciers  and  the  shows;  it  is  the  old  story  of 
the  br^'eds  over  again,  and  probably  ac¬ 
counts  in  large  measure  fo;*  the  rise  and 
.subse(pient  decline  of  one  breed  after  an¬ 
other  in  popular  favor ;  it  would  be  difli- 
cult  to  find  a  class  of  men  who  really 
know  less  about  animals  than  the  aver¬ 
age  dog  show  judge.  The  whole  tendency 
in  setting  the  standards  in  the  Airedale  as 
in  many  other  breeds  is  toward  a  dog 
with  a  imrrow  flat  head,  small  eyes  set 
close  together,  and  in  geiu'ral  a  skull 
without  brain  capacity  and  a  face  with¬ 
out  expression.  The  coat,  loo,  is  plucked 
and  tinkered  with,  and  its  magnificent 
cold  and  water  resi.sting  qualities  de¬ 
stroyed,  Unless  you  are  frankly  a 
fanci(>r,  and  seek  simply  what  is  fashion¬ 
able,  and  know  just  exactly  what  you 
are  doing,  stick  to  the  older  type  of  Aire¬ 
dale,  more  common  in  the  West  than  in 
the  East.  Don’t  worry  about  “points’’ 
and  keep  away  from  the  shows. 

Foundation  Stock. — Probably  the 
wisest  purchase  for  a  beginner  is  a  pair 
of  unrelated  puppies — you  ought  to  get 
tbe  pair  for  $25,  say  .$15  for  the  male 
and  $10  for  the  female,  but,  of  course. 


Y  ith  the  .Airedale  thhs  is  simplicity  it¬ 
self,  for  it  is  a  rugg(*d  hardy  breed  that 
do('s  not  have  to  b(‘  pampered.  They  \ 
will  do  well-  in  any  place  where  they  are 
lU’otccted  from  drafts  and  fi’om  dani))- 
ness  ;  an  empty  stall,  the  to(d-rooin  or  any 
corner  of  tin*  barn.  ’I’lo'y  ue(‘d  little  pro¬ 
tection  from  tin*  cold  as  long  as  tlu'y  are 
kept  dry  :ind  out  of  drafts,  but  in  cold 
weather  they  should  have  a  generou.s 
quantity  of  bedding — straw  is  as  good  as 
anylhing — so  th(>y  can  burrow  into  it. 
Should  you  Avish  to  build  an  outside  ken¬ 
nel  do  not ’’follow  coiuamtional  lines,  but 
take  an  ordinary  iiacking-bo.x  of  suitable 
size,  hinge  the  top  to  one  side  and  knock 
out  the  opposite  side  to  make  .the  front 
entrance.  This  niako's  it  po.ssible  to 
sweep  out  or  scrub  out  the  inside  of  the 
kerniel.  Then  nail  two  narrow  boards  on 
the  inside  of  each  of  the  two  ends.  A 
board  may  be  drojiped  between  these 
cleats  partially  to  close  the  front  of  the 
kennel,  and  to  keep  the  bedding  from 
being  scratched  out,  and  can  be  readily 
removed  when  house-cleaning  time  comes. 

If  the  kennel  is  to  stand  unprotect('d  out 
of  doors  set  it  on  heavy  tinda'rs  to  k(‘ep 
it  off  the  dami)  ground,  and  build  a  pent¬ 
house  OA’er  it  to  keej)  things  dry,  having 
the  gable  project  far  enough  over  the 
front  to  keep  rain  from  beating  in.  Of  j 
course,  this  pent-house  should  be  built  J 
either  to  lift  entirely  off  when  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  open  u|)  the  kennel,  or  to  lift  up 
Avith  the  hinged  top.  IIoAA’ever.  it  is  bet¬ 
ter.  eaiser  and  generally  practicable  to 
house  your  dogs  in  the  barn  or  some  out¬ 
building.  Gilbert  tucker,  .ir.  | 
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Ordinary  Oil 
After  Use 


Veedol 

f'  After  fine 

‘iV  '  i 

i 

'isl  ' 


The.  heat  of  nutomohile.  evgines  ravnes 
from  200°  to  l00<f°. 

Tina  heat  destroys  ordinary  oil,  forminq  a 
deep  layer  of  sediment  hi  suspension, 

Veedol  resists  heat  and  reduces  sedimentation  about 
86it,  This  means  less  friction,  less  wear,  less  expense. 


The  Automobile  Lubrieant 
That  Resists  Heat 


60c  to  make  test  will  save  you  over  $50  a  year 


If  you  look  at  the  metal  sur¬ 
faces  of  your  automobile  engine 
with  the  naked  eye,  you  will  say 
they  are  perfectly  smooth.  Ex¬ 
amine  th'em  under  a  microscope 
and  you  will  find  that  they  are 
actually  covered  with  thousands 
of  sharp  points  and  depressions. 
It  is  these  points  and  depressions 
that  demand  efficient  lubrication. 

To  illustrate  how  a  lubricant 
works,  imagine  the  metal  sur¬ 
faces  to  be  two  sheets  of  sand 
paper.  If  you  rub  two  sheets 
of  sand  paper  against  each  other 
they  grab  and  hold  fast.  But 
if  you  give  each  sheet  a  good, 
smooth  coat  of  paint,  they  will 
slide  over  each  other  easily.  That 
is  how  a  good  lubricant  prevents 
friction  between  metal  surfaces. 

Metal  to  metal  surfaces  slide  easily 
only  when  covered  with  a  substantial 
film  of  liquid  lubricant.  Oil  that  con¬ 
tains  sediment  causes  friction,  because 
sediment  crowd.s  out  a  large  part  of 
the  liquid  oil.  Thus  the  metal  surfaces 
are  pressed  together  and  the  micro¬ 
scopic  points  and  depressions  grab. 
That  means  friction  and  wear. 

Sediment  in  ordinary  oil 
causes  friction 


Veedol  resists  heat,  does  not  evap¬ 
orate  rapidly,  does  not  carbonize  if 
your  motor  is  in  good  condition  —  and 
what  is  most  important,  reduces  sedi¬ 
mentation  about  86%. 

60c  to  test  V eedol  will  save  you  $50 

Five  gallons  of  Veedol  will  cost  you 
about  60c  more  than  five  gallons  of 
ordinary  oil. 

With  five  gallons  of  Veedol  you  can 
drive  2,000  to  5,000  miles  —  possibly 
two  or  three  times  the  mileage  you  get 
from  ordinary  oil.  So  you  will  have 
ample  opportunity  to  compare  oper¬ 
ating  costs. 

The  av’erage  automobile  runs  6,000 
miles  a  year  and  the  average  yearly 
expense  is  .$416.  Of  this,  gasoline,  re¬ 
pairs  and  depreciation  come  to  $268. 

N()w  then  — since  friction  and  wear 
vary  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  sediment  formed  by  . the  oil,  theelim- 
ination  of  86%  of  the  sediment  will  save 
gasoline,  repairs  and  depreciation. 

Your  gasoline  bills,  repair  bills  and 
the ’depreciation  of  your  car  will  all  be 
cut  down  by  the  use  of  Veedol.  Veedol 
will  save  you  $50  to  .$115  a  year. 

Make  this  road  test 

Clean  out  your  automobile  crank 
case.  Fill  with  kerosene.  Run  your 
motor  about  thirty  seconds  under  its 
own  power.  Draw  out  all  kerosene  and 
refill  with  Vee'Qol. 

Then  make  a  test  run  over  a  famil¬ 
iar  road,  including  steep  hills  and 
straight  level  stretches. 

You  will  find  your  motor  has  acquired 
new  pick-up  and  hill-climbing  ability. 
It  will  have  less  vibration  and  will  give 
greater  gasoline  mileage. 


Notice  the  sediment  formed  by  ordi¬ 
nary  oil.  The  bottles  shown  at  the  top 
of  the  page  contain  samples  taken  after 
.500  miles  of  running.  In  ordinary  oil 
the  sediment  is  seven  times  as  deep  as 
in  Veedol.  In  other  words,  Veedol  re¬ 
duces  sediment  about  86%.  This  is  the 
Sediment  Test. 

All  ordinary  oil  breaks  down  under 
the  terrific  heat  of  an  automobile  en¬ 
gine— 200'’  to  1000“.  Within  a  few  hours 
black  sediment  is  formed.  So  a  large 
part  of  the  oil  loses  all  lubricating 
value. 

The  sediment  crowds  out  the  remain¬ 
ing  liquid  oil  and  allows  the  metal  sur¬ 
faces  to  rub  together.  This  means  fric¬ 
tion,  wear,  loss  of  power  and  expense. 

The  Faulkner  Process 


Buy  Veedol  today 

Over  12,000  dealers  sell  Veedol. 
Each  dealer  has  a  Veedol  Lubrication 
Chart  which  specifies  the  correct  grade 
of  Veedol  for  your  car  for  both  Winter 
and  Summer  use.  If  you  cannot  get 
Veedol  write  for  name  of  dealer  who 
can  supply  you.  Buy  a  can  of  Veedol 
today. 

A  convenient 
pouring  device  is  sup¬ 
plied  with  each  metal 
container. 

Supplied  in — 

Sealed  Cans 

1-sral.,  6-Kal. 

Steel  Drums 
15-gal.,  28-gal.,  63-gal. 

Oak  Barrels 

28-gal.,  60-gal. 

Guaranteed  when 
sold  in  the  original 
package. 
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lubrication.  No  other'book' at  “any 
price  contains  as  much  information  on  this  subject. 


Veedol  is  unlike  ordinary  oil.  It  is 
made  by  the  Faulkner  Process,  a  new 
discovery  used  exclusively  by  this  com¬ 
pany,  which  gives  Veedol  its  remark¬ 
able  heat-resisting  and  wear-resisting 
properties.  New  equipment  for  this 
process  cost  us  $300,000,  and  it  will 
add  $50,000  to  our  1917  manufacturing 
cost.  Ordinary  automobile  oil  cannot 
be  made  like  Veedol  and  cannot  have 
the  same  lubricating  properties. 


1830  Bowling  Green  Building 


New  York 


Use  Grease  of  Known  Value 

The  Sediment  Test  shoAvs  you  how  far  Veedol 
excels  ordinary  oil;  Veedol  Grease  is  equally 
superior  to  ordinary  grease. 

There  is  a  Veedol  greasefor  every  purpose:— 

1.  Veedol  Cop  Grease.  where  the  housings  are 

2.  Veedol  Graphite  tight. 

Grease—  For  general  I.Veedol-Trans-Gear- 
lubrication.  springs  " 

and  water  pump. 

S.Veedol-Trans-Gear 
Compound — For  (fears 


Oil— For  pearsenclosed 
in  tight  ho*  sir.tiS. 

For  washliir  your  car  try 
Koal*  tbe  new  aoap. 
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7She  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  20,  lOlT. 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


"ffoir,  in  Ijouisc  noic?” 

‘’She  ncciiiH  (I  Utile  better!'' 

Tliiit  inossago  came  over  the  ’phone  on 
Friday  eveniiiK,  just  as  the  members  of 
the  Hope  Farm  family  were  separating 
f(pr  the  night.  Early  in  the  year  we  Inid 
a  letter  from  a  woman  in  the  West  who 
<ame  back  to  Tiiic  li  N.-Y.  after  15 
\  ears'  absence.  As  a  girl  she  lived  in 
New  York  State.  Father  took  the  jiaper 
.■I ml  she  remembered  the  talks  about  the 
l’>ud.  Scion  and  (Jraft.  “What  has  be- 
<'ome  of  those  children?’’  she  asked. 
“Since  I  left  home  T  have  lost  track  of 
them.  Now  that  I  have  a  home  and  chil¬ 
dren  of  my  own  I  would  like  to  know 
what  they  came  to.” 

Thk  First  Ekood. — These  were  names 
given  to  tin*  four  childi’cn  of  our  first 
brood.  We  had  one  little  girl  of  our 
own  whom  I  i-alled  the  I>ud.  Her  mother 
did  not  want  her  brought  uj)  alone,  so  we 
took  in  a  sm.all  boy — a  little  waif  of  an 
nncf'rtain  ag(‘.  We  did  not  adopt  him, 
but  he  was  treated  just  like  our  own 
child,  and  “grew  ui»”  in  our  home.  I 
<-alled  him  the  Seedling  I  A  noted  botan¬ 
ist  argued  with  me  to  prove  that  these 
names  should  have  been  transposed — but 
1  let  them  go,  for  we  tri(>d  to  graft  good 
things  upon  the  Seedling.  Then  came  two 
4ither  little  ones — Mother’s  niece  and 
nephew,  needing  home  and  protection. 
AVe  took  them  in,  and  I  called  tlumi  draft 
.and  Scion.  These  names  may  not  have 
l)etrayed  an.v  great  knowledge  of  botany, 
but  they  seemed  to  fit  the  children,  al¬ 
though  as  the  little  ones  grew  up  we  were 
glad  to  let  those  names  drop  out. 

Tiiky  ditF.w  Up. — This  quartette  of 
little  ones  grew  and  thrived.  It  was  at 
times  rather  hard  sledding  for  the  Hope 
Farmers  in  those  early  years,  but  youth 
greases  the  runnei's  with  hope,  and  kids 
never  know  the  true  taste  of  tough  mut¬ 
ton.  They  grew  on  through  sickness,  the 
wilful  ness  of  childhood,  powers  of  hered¬ 
ity  and  all  the  things  which  confront 
<-ommon  children.  For  they  always 
seemed  to  me  just  kids  of  very  commoji 
<day.  though  Mother  would  at  times  come 
bac'k  from  jdaces  where  other  children 
“belmved”  and  say:  “A’on  must  under¬ 
stand  that  we  have  some  very  superior 
youngsters!”  So  they  grew  on  until  to 
my  astonishment  they  were  suddenly 
“grown  up !”  Of  course  I  realized  that 
the  VE'kI”  would  most  likely  be  pretty 
much  what  Inu-  parents  were,  and  it  was 
a  long-time  hope  that  she  would  throw 
out  our  m.an.v  undesirable  qualities  and 
<-oncentrate  iii)on  the  few  good  ones.  Now 
comes  our  friend  asking  what  has  become 
of  them — and  I  cannot  answer  for  all! 
The  I’ud  is  a  senior  at  one  of  the  gi-eat 
Avomen’s  colleges,  the  Graft  is  with  an 
engiiKU'ring  party  running  a  new  railroad 
Ihrotigh  the  Arizona  Avilderness,  the  Seed¬ 
ling  is  a  captain  in  the  Salvuition  Army — 
the  Scion  !  ah  !  Avho  kuoAvs?  That  is  Avhy 
I  am  AAU'iting  this! 

An  AMmTious  Giur.. — Louise  Perkins 
^rcAv  up  a  small,  rather  delicate  young 
Avoman.  ambitious,  clear-brained  and  Avith 
a  quick.  actiAm  mind.  There  came  a  time 
Avhen  greater  family  responsibilities  came 
upon  iVs  all.  Her  father  died,  and  her 
mother  became  hopelessly  ill,  and  four 
younger  brothers  and  sisters  came  to  us 
to  form  Avhiit  Ave  call  our  second  brood. 
Ea'cii  as  a  young  girl  T.iouise  began  to  re¬ 
alize  the  stern  resiionsibillties  of  life  for 
I  host'  little  ones.  AA’hen  she  finished  high 
school  her  ambition  to  be  of  service  to 
this  family  group  became  fixed.  She 

Avanted  to  become  self-supporting  and  to 
have  a  hand  in  helping  Avith  these  younger 
children.  Teaching  is  the  great  resource 
of  educated  Avomen  Avho  are  naturall.v 
fitted  for  the  Avork.  and  Louise  saAV  in  the 
.school-room  her  best  chance  for  useful 
service.  I  think  this  Avas  one  of  the  i-are 
cases  Avhere  Avomen  are  Avilling  to  Avork 
and  prepare  them.selA’es  for  true,  if  hum¬ 
ble  service.  TiOuise  I’erkins  Avms  timid 
and  naturally  nervous — not  strong  or 
with  great  dominating  ])OAA’er.  I  do  not 
lliink  any  of  ns  under.stood  hoAA  much  it 
reall.v  meant  to  her  to  face  direc  •'simu- 
sibilit.A'  and  force  her  Avay  througl. 

Thk  Te.vchrb.— Mother  and  i  have 
alAvays  felt  that  if  any  of  our  cln;  Iren 
shoAV  real,  self-sacrificing  desire  for  an 
education  Ave  Avill  practice  any  form  of 
needed  self-denial  that  tin*  child  may  be 
college-trained.  For  an  education  Avorked 
out  in  that  Avay  Avill  become  a  glory  and 
honor  to  all  Avho  liaA'e  to  do  Avith  it.  So 
Ave  felt  it  no  burden,  but  rather  a  privi¬ 


lege,  to  send  Louise  to  the  Montclair 
Normal  School.  Hoav  Avell  and  faithfull.v 
she  AA’orked  no  one  can  ever  realize.  I 
often  think  that  mo.st  v<‘putations  for 
bravery  in  this  Avorld  are  not  fairly 
earned.  Some  strong,  AA-ell-bred.  naturall.v 
oi)timistic  character,  Avith  health  and  heri¬ 
tage  from  a  long  line  of  dominating  an- 
ce.stors  pushes  and  ’smashes  his  Avay 
through  obbstacles  and  acquires  a  great 
reputation  for  courage.  I  think  smdi  are 
far  less  deserving  than  AVomen  like  Louise 
Perkins,  small  and  delicate  and  nervous. 
Avho  conquer  natural  timidity  and  force 
themselves  to  endure  the  battle.  It  is 
even  harder  to  Avin  confide7ic<*  in  .vourself 
—to  conquer  the  inside  force.s — than  to 
fight  the  outside  one.s. 

A  Srcc'ES.S. — Louise  did  this.  She  did 
it  Avell,  Avithout  boasting  or  great  com¬ 
plaint  and  Avithout  flinching.  At  times 
she  Avas  depressed,  for  the  task  seemed 
too  much  for  her,  but  she  ros<'  above  it 
and  Avon.  I  can  only  hoi)e  that  all  our 
Hope  F.arm  childri'ii  Avill.  when  theii-  time 
come.s,  rise  up  in  like  manner  Jigainst 
themselves  and  Avin.  She  won  honors  at 
her  school,  and  long  befoi-e  she  expected 
it.  on  her  OAvn  little,  honest  record  in  the 
school-i'oom,  she  aauis  emplo.ved  to  teach  at 
.$<>5  p(|r  month  !  It  Avas  to  be  only  four 
miles  from  home — amid  tin*  Ix'st  sui'round- 
ing.s — and  there  Avas  no  happier  woman  on 
('.•ii’th  than  Avas  Louise  Avhen  she  Avrote 
us  the  first  jicavs  about  it.  It  came  jmst 
before  Chri.stma.s.  There  are  many 
women  who  could  not  see  any  cause  for 
('h)-istmas  joy  in  the  thought  of  long 
yeai's  of  monotonous  and  Avearying  ser¬ 
vice,  but  I.ouise  saAV  in  this  something  of 
the  .joy  of  achievement,  for  through  hou- 
est.  trained  labor,  the  outcome  of  her  oaa'u 
patience  and  determinati(tn,  she  Avas  to 
become  self-su porting  and  a  genuine  help 
to  the  childi-en.  I  presume  no  one  but  a 
conscientious  and  ambitious  AA'oman  can 
realize  AA'hat  that  means.  I  know  Avomen 
Avho  Avould  look  upon  such  power  of  self- 
support  simi)l.A'  as  .selfish  fi'c'i'dom.  Louise 
saAV  in  it  the  jtoAA’er  of  gn'ater  ser\'ice. 
We  have  tried  our  best  to  train  our  chil¬ 
dren  for  that  vicAV  of  a  life  work.  You 
may  therefore  imagine  that  the  holidays  at 
Hope  Farm  seemed  like  holy  days  indeed. 
They  AA’ere  all  there  except  the  Seedling 
and  the  (iraft.  and  they  sent  messages 
which  h'ft  no  regret,  no  sadness  to  creep 
in  out  of  the  jiast.  Somehow  I  hope  all 
you  older  people  may  know  before  yoti 
Pjiss  on  something  of  Avhat  Mother  and  I 
did  about  our  tAA'o  broods  as  the  old  year 
passed  on. 

Hoav  Is  Louise? — Yet  there  it  comes 
again — the  old  question.  I  came  home  a 
little  later  thiui  usual  on  Friday  night. 
The  night  Avas  Avet  and  foggy,  and  Mother 
met  me  at  the  train.  One  of  the  little 
bo.A's  Avho  usually  comes  for  me  had  gone 
to  meet  Loui.se.  Her  first  AAmek  of  school 
Avas  over,  and  she  was  coming  home — a 
teacher !  As  avo  drove  in  the  yard  the 
famil.v  ran  out  to  meet  us — “Something 
has  hapi)ened — they  AA'ant  you  on  the 
’phone  at  once  !”  Ah  !  but  the.se  country 
tragedies  may  flash  upon  us  Avithout 
Avarning.  IlalfAvay  home  Loui.se  had 
been  .sti-icken  desperately  ill,  and  she  noAV 
la.v  at  the  parsonage^ — three  miles  aAva.A' — 
helples.s.  .lust  as  quickly  as  fingers  could 
])Ut  the  harne.s.s  on  our  fiistest  horse 
Mother  .and  “Cherr.A’-top”  Avere  driving 
off  into  the  fog  and  rain.  We  Avaited  until 
they  reached  the  i)ar.son,age  and  then  Ave 
kept  the  ’phone  bii.sy.  The  poor  girl, 
lading  home  after  her  first  fine  AA’eek  in 
the  school-room,  had  been  stricken  with 
an  internal  hemorrhage — and  it  Avas 
doubtful  if  she  could  lailly !  At  nine 
o’clock  came  the  message :  “,She  seems  to 
be  better.”  The  little  boys  Avere  coming 
home — and  they  .soon  apiieared  Avhite  and 
troubled.  IMother  Avas  to  stay’’  all  night 
and  she  sent  a  hopeful  me.ssage  about 
coming  in  the  morning  Avith  Louise.  We 
Avent  to  bed  to  get  strength  and  nerve  for 
any  emergency.  In  the  early  morning 
Mother  Avalked  into  my  room  and  turned 
up  the  light.  We  looked  at  each  other 
for  a  moment.  Then  there  •  ere  six 
Avords  : 

“How  is  Louise?" 

"She  is  yone!" 

We  said  nothing  more,  but  Ave  Avere 
both  thinking  the  same  thing! 

“The  first  hrealc  iu  our  hiy  family  has 
come.  How  is  J.ouisc  uoir?" 

There  Avas  no  AA-ay  of  saving  her. 
Human  skill  and  human  love  had  failed. 
She  Avas  dead  ! 

The  Fuxku.ai,. — It  Avas  a  beautiful 
ceremony.  There  Avere  only  our  oavu 
family  and  perhaps  a  dozen  friends.  We 
all  AA'anted  it  so.  I  do  not  like  the  Avild 
grief  and  public  curiosity  so  often  dis¬ 
played  at  large  funerals.  There  Avas  just 
a  great  bank  of  floAveus,  a  Avhite  casket 
and  a  simple'  service  over  this  brave  and 
loyal  girl.  I  do  not  say  “poor”  girl,  nor 
do  I  dAvell  ui)on  the  sadness  of  it.  I 
thought  that  all  out  as  Mother  and  I  sat 
at  the  head  of  the  casket.  She  died  glor¬ 
iously — like  a  soldier  at  his  duty.  She 
dic'd  Avhen  life  Avas  young.  She  had  just 
Avon  her  little  battle  in  the  givat  Avorld’s 
affairs.  She  dic'd  in  the  joy  of  victory 
and  in  the  faith  that  all  things  are  pos¬ 
sible.  The  Avine  of  life  Avas  Lill.  She 
never  kneAv  the  sting  of  defeat,  the  .shame 
and  meanness  of  Ltkse  friendships  and 
ambitions.  Avhich  luis  come  to  those  of  us 
Avho  lingcu-  on  the  AA'ay.  And  so  at  the 
end  of  it  all  I  a.sked  the  old  questmn 
(Cice  more  : 

“Hoav  is  Louise  uoav?” 

“She  is  better !  Thank  God !  She  is 
better  I”  u.  w.  c. 


Do  40,000  Farmers 
Trust  You? 

Have  you  forty  thousand  loyal  customers 
whom  you  can  count  as  your  friends? 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company  has. 

This  is  the  result  of  60  years  of  continuous  effort  to 
produce  better  E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers, 

Loyalty  is  the  best  word  in  the  English  language.  A  man 
who  is  loyal  to  himself  and  to  his  ideals  will  never  prove 
false  to  his  friends.  For  60  years  the  manufacturers  of 
E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers  have  been  loyal  to  their 
ideals  and  have  worked  constantly,  not  only  to  improve 
their  fertilizers,  but  also  to  be  of  greater  service  to 
their  customers. 

Many  of  the  most  successful  farmers  in  your  section 
insure  their  crops  and  their  profits  by  using  a  generous 
supply  of  E.  Frank  Coe  Brands.  It  will  pay  you  to 
secure  your  supplies  of  these  justly  famous  brands  now ! 
Write  us  today  for  the  name  of  our  nearest  local  agent. 

'  E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers 

1  QCir7  The  Business  Farmers’  1  Q  1  *7 
A  OO  /  Standard  for  60  Years  ^  • 

There  are  a  few  sections  in  which  we  are  not  represented. 
We  are  looking  for  reliable  agents  in  unoccupied 
territory.  Perhaps  our  agency  proposition  would  interest 
you ;  it  has  paid  others  and  should  be  profitable  to  you. 

Better  service  is  the  foundation  of  our  business.  This  is 
the  sixty-first  year  that  we  have  supplied  the  farmers  in 
the  northeastern  United  States  with  the  E.  Frank  Coe 
Brands.  Protect  your  profits  by  ordering  your  supply 
now!  The  railroad  congestion  is  growing  worse  daily. 
The  man  who  orders  his  fertilizer  early  protects  himself 
against  the  delays  which  are  sure  to  occur. 

Address  Crop  Book  Department 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company 

Subtidiary  of  The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 

SI  Chambers  Street  New  York  City 


Owens  Transplanter 


r  Only  S«lf>S«tting  machine. 

Transplanta  sweet  potatoes, 
tomatoeu,  tobacco,  strawbor*  < 
riea,  oabbago,  nursery  cuttingrs. 
etc.  Any  desired  dei)th.  Bet- 

tarthan  hand.  Ah  plant  is  ro- 
leased,  water  valve  op¬ 
ens,  then  closer  rollers 

{iress  dry  soil  around  plant' 
ioids  moisture  but  leaves 
no  wetaurfaco  soil  to  bake. 

J.  !.•  Owens  Co* 
114lCartmouth  St..  Minneapolia. 
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CELLARS 

SMOOTH-OM 

MADE 

DRY 

IRON  CEMENT  NO.  7 

Write  for  Catalogue 

SMOOTH-ON  niFG.CO. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

The  Only  Standardized  Tractor  Design 
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Tractors  and  Plows 
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New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  Association 
Part  I. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  association 
in  Rochester,  January  3-5,  had  a  good 
[)rogram  which  was  well  carried  out.  The 
apple  exhibit  was  not  large,  but  high  in 
quality. 

The  association  went  on  record  as  en¬ 
dorsing  the  New  York  State  apple  pack 
law,  and  against  its  repeal,  asking  that 
official  inspectors  be  sent  by  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  inspect 
fruit,  at  the  expense  of  the  fruit  growers, 
and  that  the  Legislature  appropriate 
,$S,000  to  investigate  bean  diseases,  and 
means  to  improve  the  crop,  and  favoring  a 
new  horticultural  building  on  the  State 


Fair  grounds. 

Tlie  officers  elected  Avere  as  follows : 
President.  W.  P.  Rodgers.  Williamson; 
first  vice-])resident.  W.  P.  Ten  Rrock, 
Ihidson;  .second  vice-president.  S.  ^1. 
Smith.  Albion  ;  third  vice-president.  Wal¬ 
ter  (’lark.  iVIilton;  fourth  vice-presid(>nt, 

I'].  F.  (Jold.smith,  North  ('ollins;  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  F.  (\  Gillett.  Penn  Yan  ; 
executive  committee,  E.  (J.  Porter.  Albion  ; 

11.  M.  McFlew.  Ravena :  Frank  L.-itten. 
Albion. -and  W.  I).  Auchter,  Rarnard. 

Pr(>sid('nt  P.radley  .said:  “We  think  it 
is  a  hardship  to  have  to  pack  our  apples 
n-ider  this  law.  but  if  we  were  in  the 
Noi'thwest  and  Inid  to  i)ack  three  grades 
and  .about  eight  different  sizes,  twenty- 
four  different  grades  of  fruit  all  fro'  ■  oic* 
tree,  we  would  have  to  grow  better  fruit 
or  go  out  of  business.  Perhaps  the  in- 
sp-'ctors  in  .some  cases  have  been  some- 
Av’.-.nt  technical  in  their  examiiiiitions.  but 
on  the  whole  they  have  done  tlie  best  they 
could,  and  I  think  we  should  uphold  C’oni- 
missioner  Wilson  in  this  Avork.  If  time 
.shall  .shoAV  that  the  law  needs  amending 
it  can  be  changed  to  met  onr  require¬ 
ments.  New  York  State  is  to-day  the  i)io- 
iieer  in  the  East  in  the  matter  of  fruit 
packing.  Other  States  to  the  East.  West 
and  South  of  us  have  passed  or  Avill  i)as3 
laAvs  that  are  nearly  identical  Avith  ours. 
We  should  put  our  shoulder  to  the  Avheel 
and  resolve  this  year  to  grow  appb's  that 
AA-ill  grade  fancy,  and  if  A\'e  do  not  I  think 
Ave  can  at  least  i)ack  them  B  grade.  Com¬ 
missioner  Charles  S.  Wilson  said :  “For 
nearly  tAvo  years  our  fruit  groAvers  have 
been  selling  their  produce  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  apple-packing  and  grading 
laAA-.  At  the  clo.se  of  last  .A'ear’s  season 
our  fruit  men  felt  that  the  Iuav  Avas  cor¬ 
rect  and  that  no  changes  AA'ere  advisable. 
This  conclusion  Avas  reached  at  a  confer¬ 
ence  of  fruit  men.  The  belief  Avas  gen-  i 
eral  ^at  the  Iuav  ought  to  be  tried  for  a  ' 
longer  period  before  a  revision  Avas  rec- 
ommemh'd.  Noav  another  year  has  passed,  j 
We  hiive  observed  the  a|>plication  of  the  ! 
law.  during  the  Fall,  to  a  cn)i)  of  poorm-  j 
quality — more  .scab,  less  color  and  smaller  ;  gj 

size.  During  the  last  two  or  three  i  j| 

months  there  has  sprung  ui»  here  and  j] 

there  a  note  of  discont('nt.  Without  '  Ij 

claiming  that  our  in-esent  law  is  infallible,  j  |j 
I  am  strongly  C(mvinced  of  two  condl-  ^ 
tions :  First,  that  these  exi)ressions  of 

discontent  havt'  spread  in  i)art  on  ac¬ 
count  of  lack  of  understanding  of  hoAV 
the  Department  of  Agricultui-c'  enforces 
the  l.aw,  and,  sm)jid,  tliat  the  benefits  of 
this  hiAV,  much  grmiter  and  more  far- 
ri'aching  in  their  effect  than  these  objec¬ 
tions.  .are  partly  forgotten  in  a  .season  of  |  * 
poor  fruit.” 

Dii'f'ctor  .Tordan,  of  Noav  York  I'jxocyi- I 
ment  Ktation,  spoke  on  “Some  Relations 
Sustained  by  the  Fruit  Croweis.”  lie 
I'onsidi'red  boycotting  the  farmers’  pro¬ 
duce  unjust  to  the  farnu'r.  When  con-  i 
sinners  boycott  farm  ju'oduce  they  should 
take  in  consideration  the  increasi'd  cost 
of  production  and  Avhether  the  price  has 
been  abnormally  forced  iq)  by  the  dealers. 
The  principle  lyf  boycotts  in  Avrong  and 
against  co-operation  and  mutual  exchange 
that  benefits  all.  as  for  instance,  if  fann¬ 
ers  should  retaliate  by  boycotting  articles 
Avhich  consumers  of  their  produce  manu¬ 
facture.  He  spoke  further  on  the  need 
of  standardizing  the  farmer.s’  produce. 
The  wlnde  trend  of  the  times  is  toAvard 
standardization,  and  the  farmer  and  fruit 
grower  must  get  in  line  Avith  manufac- 
tufors  and  not  rebel  against  a  just  apple- 
jiacking  law  which  may  be  his  salvation. 

If  the  ijresent  aiiple-packing  Iuav  is  too 
high  an  ideal  it  AA'ill  doubtless  be  amended 
after  further  trial,  but  do  not  repeal  it. 
The  jiroduction  of  high-class  ajiiiles  that 
can  be  standardized  begins  before  the  tree 
blossoms,  and  is  a  long  process  before  the 
apples  go  to  the  packing  liouse. 

_  I).  Johnson,  (hinadian  Fruit  Commis¬ 
sioner,  said  that  in  his  country  apiile- 
jiacking  had  become  almost  a  scienci*  of 
dishonesty,  and  the  “stovepipe”  method  of 
])aeking  apples  Avas  commonly  iiracticed. 
'I’liis  brought  Canadian  fruit  into  disre- 
luite.  The  moi-e  iirogressive  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  AA’ere  compelled  to  get  together  and 
agitations  in  faA’or  of  legislation  to  gov¬ 
ern  the  packing  and  marketing  Of  fruit 
became  general  at  conventions,  the  final 
ontcome  of  Avhich  Avas  the  “Fruit  and 
Market  Act,”  passed  by  T’arliament.  This 
act  required  all  fruit  to  be  graded  accord¬ 
ing  to  certain  standards,  and  the  name 
.and  address  of  the  packer  to  be  marked 
on  each  closed  package,  also  the  A’ariety 
of  truit  and  a  grade  m.ark  to  denote  its 
(pmlity.  One  important  clause  of  the  hiAV 
provided  that  the  face  of  the  fruit  olfered 
for  sale  in  any  package  Avhether  open  or 
closi'd,  should  be  a  fair  representation  of 
the  contents  of  the  package.  It  is  the 


duty  n't  the  insiiector  to  prosecute  the 
liacker  or  dealer  Avho  transgresses  any 
jiart  of  the  Canadian  Fruit  Act.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  marvelous,  and  immediate  con¬ 
fidence  Avas  established  in  Canadian 
grades  of  apples.  Buyers  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  and  elseAvhere  could  order  certain 
grades  and  depend  on  receiving  the  grade 
ordered,  becau.se  the  packer  that  packed 
them  would  be  held  responsible  and  prose¬ 
cuted  if  the  fruit  Avas  not  as  represented. 
They  had  found  that  the  best  Avay  to  jyre- 
vent  dishonest  or  unlawful  i>acking  is  to 
educate  the  packers,  and  so  correct  the 
evil  at  the  producing  point.  To  do  this 
each  fruit  inspector  has  a  district  of  his 
oAvn  in  AA’hich  he  is  held  responsible  by 
the  head  office.  ^lany  of  these  men  use 
motor  cars  and  are  aLvays  Avilling  to 
.a.ssist  or  instruct  the  packers.  They  have 
do  local  insiiectors  at  present,  employed 
only  during  the  packing  seasons.  These 
men  AA’ere  mostly  formerly  head  packers. 
In  each  province  is  a  head  inspector. 

w.  ir.  J, 


Farm  Labor  and  High  Wages 

If  W.  W.  Reynolds,  page  1535,  or  any 
other  farmer,  expects  ever  to  harve.s't 
high-pi-iced  crops  Avith  cheap  help,  I  ani 
afraid  he  is  do'omed  to  disappointment. 
If  the  city  people  Avho  arc  hoAvling  about 
the  high  cost  of  living  expect  to  buy 
farm  produce  cheap  Avhile  Avages  are 
high  I  think  they  haA'e  another  guess 
coming.  Wagi'S  are  never  high  except 
Avhen  Avork  is  jilenty.  When  city  Avages 
go  up  the  hired  man  quits  his  job  and 
goes  to  the  city.  Renters  refuse  to  lea.se 
again  and  folloAV  the  hired  man  cityAvard. 
''I’he  ri'suT  is  that  many  of  tlu*  '  lar.ger 
farms,  like  Mr.  Reynolds’,  are  Avorked 
short-handed,  and  .some  of  the  {loori'r 
small  farms  are  abandoned  or  semi- 
abandoned. 

As  a  re.sult  the  number  of  city  con¬ 
sumers  is  increased,  Avhile  production  is 
cut  doAA'n  and  prices  of  farm  produce  go 
up.  When  the  demand  for  city  labor 
falls  off  Avafres  drop  and  the  cuiTent  of 
labor  floAA's  b.ack  to  the  country,  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  jiroduce  is  increased  ami 
drop  to  the  level  of  labor. 

These  movements  are  so  broad,  and 
modified  by  so  many  lesser  causes,  that 
they  are  generally  overlooked,  but  I  be- 
lieA'e  the  aboA-e  statements  are  true,  and 
if  they  are  it  is  equally  foolish  for  the 
farmer  to  try  to  hammer  dciAA’ii  Avages  or 
for  the  AA'orkingman  to  try  to  loAver  the 
price  of  farm  produce  (to  the  producer). 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  farmer  and  the 
laborer  are  in  the  .same  boat,  and  the 
sooner  they  find  it  out  and  luill  together 
the  sooner  they  AA'ill  get  someAvhere. 

xr.  R. 
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Get  This  Book 

Know  About  1917 
Hardie  Sprayers 

Every  fruit  grower  and  farmer  wlio 
spray.s — or  who  is  going  to  spray — • 
should  send  for  this  hook  today.  It  tells 
about  tlie  real,  economical  and  simple  ffardie 
lino  of  sprayers — .sliows  Avhat  you  should 
luiAo  in  a  sprayer  to  got  permanent,  lasting 
service.  It  shoAVS  the  latest  in  spray  rod.-*, 
nozzles,  spray  hose,  accessories,  and  supplies. 
Write  Today. 

Hardie  sprayers  represent  17  j’ears  ex¬ 
perience  building  sprayers  exelu.si\’ely. 
WoliaA’C  learned  hoAV  to  build  spr.-iyers  that 
give  the  greatest  possible  serA'ice,  operate  fora 
low  cost,  so  simply  constructed  that  jiractic- 
ally  all  the  diflicultics  of  spraying  have  been 
renaoved. 

The  Ideal  Engine 

This  engine  is  without  question  the 
best  .sjtraying  engine  made.  It  lia.s 
stood  tho  tost  of  years  on 
spray  rigs  and  cement  mix¬ 
ers — tho  hardest  jobs  an 
engine  can  be  put  to.  It  i.s 
built  by  the  Ideal  Engine 
Comiiany,  who,  Avith  11.  E. 

Olds  at  its  head,  maintains 
the  most  superior  engine  of 
any  engine  built. 

THE  HARDIE  MFC.  CO.,  40  Hardie  Bldg. 

HUDSON,  MIOH. 

Ranches  at  Portland.  Ore.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Ij: 
Kansas  City.  Mo.;  Hagerstown.  Md.;  Brockport. 

N.  Y.;  Bentonvilie,  Ark.  g. 
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i  Scientifically  Atomized^ 

SUPER-SPRAY  d 

produced 

HAYES  SPRAYERS' 
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THOUSANDS  of  orchardlsts 

now  credit  big  fruit  yields  and  profits  to 
FRUIT-FOG.  This  remarkable  super-spray 
solves  onceandforall  the  problemof  stamp- 
ingoiit  protected  pests  without  the  danger¬ 
ous  force  of  heavy,  low-pressure  sprays. 

Hand  and  Po'wer 

SPRAYERS 


FRUIT-FOC  "envelops 
everything  with  a  fog  of 
solution.  Works  into  most 
minute  crevices  of  bark ; 
gets  under  bud  scales — 
beneath  fleshy  stamens  of 
apple  blossoms  Avhere 
coarse  sprays  cannot  reach. 
No  hidden  pest  or  disease 
can  escape  it.  FRUIT- 
FOG  deposits  a  thin  film 
of  solution  whicli  instantly 
adheres.  Stamps  out  crop 
destroying  pests  and  di¬ 


seases,  but  AA'ill  not  injure 
tree!  Being  .superfine,  no 
drops  form  to  run  away  as 
Avith  heavy  Ioav  pressure 
sprays.  Only  a  small 
amount  of  solution  necess¬ 
ary.  Solution  cost  is  greatly 
reduced,  Nozzle  capacity 
greatly  increased.  This 
means  utmost  speed  and 
absolute  tboroughness. 
Eitid  out  about  FRUIT- 
FOG  at  once.  Mail  the 
coupon  beloAV. 


Hayes  Sprayers  Guaranteed 

Hayes  Power  Sprayers  are  tested  to  500 
lbs.  pressure  and  CjUARANTEED  to 
via'intain  300  lbs.  working  pressure  at  full 
rated  capacities. 

We  make  50  Styles  of  Large  and  Small  Hand  and 
PoAver  Sprayers  for  orchards,  field  crops,  shade 
trees.  Imps,  i)ouUry,  painting,  farm,  imme 
amt  garcien  use. 

Spraying  Guide  FREE 

Tells  all  about  spraying.  Also  Avomlerfnl  .story 
of  Kruit-Kog  and  I'd-page  catalog.  All  free  if  you 
checic  and  mail  coui>on. 

Hayes  Puinp&  Planter  Co. 
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A  ^ 
Few  of  Our  ?. 

50  STYLES 
HAYES  SPRAYERS 


Larue  Lower 
i<ura!iers 


Outfits 

Lens 

Enuinc 


300  LBS. 
PRESSURE 
Guaranteed! 


Iwirue 
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SPRAY 

PUMPS 


140,000  STANDARD 

Are  Now  in  Use 

WITH  it  fanners  and  fruit  groAvers  spray  their  tallest  orchard  trees  from 
the  ground  in  half  the  time  required  by  others.  The  knapsack 
attachment  enables  them  to  spray  potatoes  and  loAvgroAviug 
crops  at  an  acre  an  hour  or  better.  They  whitewash  their  barns 
and  chicken  coops,  and  spray  “dip”  on  their  live  stock  Avith 
the  Standard  Spray  Pump.  ... 

IVIade  throughout  of  brass,  Avitli  nothing  to  wear  out  or 
break,  the  Standard  Spray  Pump  lasts  a  lifetime 
and  pays  for  itself  OA’er  and  over  again. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  it  do  not  ac¬ 
cept  a  substitute  but  Avrite  direct  to  us. 

S4  prepaid  ($5  west  of  Denver.)  Knap¬ 
sack  attachment  at  slij^ht  additional  cost. 

Money  back  if  not  .satisfied.  Write  today 
for  Special  Offer  and  Cat-alofi 

The  Standard  Stamping  Co. 

952  Main  St.  Marysville,  O. 
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promptly  before 
costly  pests  have  done 
W  their  damage.  Is  your  equipment 
in  good  shape  ?  Do  you  need  a 

new  pump — or  new  accessories?  Is  your  outfit 
up  to  date  from  pump  to  nozzle  ? 

To  find  out,  write  for  the  1917  DBMING 
Catalog  of  twenty-five  varied  outfits. 

DEMIN 

The  Deming  Company 
153  Depot  St.  Salem,  Ohio 
Pumps  for  all  farm  uses 


'SPRAYERS 
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Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  questions; 

ith 


N.ISO 


How  can  I  grow  crops  with  loss  ex- 
pen.se  an<l  labor  ?  IIow  can  1  grow 
fancy  fruit  at  low  cost  'i  The 

IRON  AGE  1;-; 

(horizontal )  sol  ves  the  spray i ng 
problem  for  the  busy  farmer. 
Can  be  used  in  any  wagon, 
cart  or  sled.  Reliable  easy- 
working  pump  placed  outside 
the  barrel — prevents  rusting— 
all  parts  easy  to  reach.  100  to 
125  pounds  pressure  with  two 
nozzles.  50  and  100  gallon  sizes. 

'  Wo  make  a  full  lino  of  spray¬ 
ers.  Write  today  for  our  free 
Barrel  Sprayer  booklet. 

Bateman M’f’g Co.,  Box  2E  ,Grenloch,  N,  J. 


Spraying  Results  Guaranteed 

Liberal  Offer  No  Fruit  Grower  Should  Miss 

Here’s  proof-positive  of  our  unbounde'd  confidence  in  “SCALECIDE”  as  the  most  effective 
dormant  spray.  We  will  make  the  following  proposition  to  any  reliable  fruit  grower; 


today  for  full  particulars. 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  M’f’g  Chemists,  Dept.  Nj 


50  Church  Street,  Net/  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ^‘square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

Tin:  iirmsKHS  farmer's  paper 

A  Nntloiial  WfcUly  .loiiriiul  for  t'oiiiitry  and  Suburban  llomcH 

Eslahlinhcd 

Pnbtbhrd  wrrkly  by  llir  Rnr»l  Piihlinlilni;  ('otnpany,  S33  Wftl  30lli  Stn-»(,Xrw  Vork 
IlEKBERT  W.  COLblN'owooi),  I’rcHidBnt  and  Kditor. 

■loii.v  J.  Viuvos,  Tre.'Burer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  K.  Dillon,  Seel-etary.  Mas.  E.  T.  Rovlk,  ABBociatc  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  for.di;!!  eminf  ries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.01,  c<]nal  to  8s.  Cd.,  or 
814  marks,  or  lOJj  francs.  Hemit  in  money  order,  exiiress 
order,  personal  clieck  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office,  aa  Second  Clas-s  Matter. 

Advert islnir  rates,  7.5  eenta  per  atrate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
uil vei-tisers  unknown  to  u.s  ;  and  ca.'li  must  aecoiniiany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAR” 

We  lielievc  that  every  arlvertisement  in  tiiis  jiaper  is  backed  l).y  a  respon- 
silile  peiaon.  We  use  every  possible  pnicaution  and  miinit  I  be  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure,  wo  will  make  (food  any  loss 
to  (Slid  subsorlbei-s  sustained  by  trustin(f  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  mislcadintf  adverti.sements  in  onr  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  Wo  are  also  often  called  ujion 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  bouses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willinffly  use  our  (food 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  he  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  attainst  ropfues,  but  we  will  not  I)o 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankruids  sanctioned  by  the  courls. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  he  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  Iransaetion,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  Nbw- 
Yorker  when  writiiiff  the  advertiser. 


Getting  Them  Together 

No.  I. 

HE  great  farm  proliloin  now  is  to  get  farmei’S 
togetlier.  There  are  itleiit.v  of  educators  and 
titlkeus — we  need  organizers  and  liinders. 

I  have  spent  the  entire  day  retiding  your  paper.  My 
son  takes  it,  and  allows  his  father,  83,  to  read  it.  I 
Wits  brought  uji  on  the  old  (Utnntnj  Gentleman  tind 
tlie  American  Af/rieiiltiirist,  edited  b.v  Orange  .Tudd.  I 
writ(‘  to  say  in  iny  .judgnient  .y<»nr  ittijier  is  the  best  I 
ever  rettd.  Wh.v  every  word  in  TiiR  R.  N.-Y.  has  got 
SOUK*  pith  and  nieitniiig  to  it.  I  etin’t  resjiect  the  man 
wlio  uses  gulT,  sand  and  froth  and  says  nothing.  .  S.  ii.  M. 

'I'lius  age  is  with  us — and  so  is  childhood.  This 
is  from  the  prond  father  of  a  tive-duys’-old  baby: 

Young  Hiivid  is  going  to  be  brought  up  on  The  R. 
N.-Y.  gospel,  and  his  lir.st  le.sson  will  be  “Why  only 
.'!.")-f<‘nt,s  of  the  dolltirV” 

As  ii  milk  consniiK'r  .vonng  David  tackles  a  big 
projtosilion.  Still,  another  David,  far  hack  in  his¬ 
tory,  won  his  fight. 

* 

WE  wisli  the  bonds  of  the  new  Federal  Land 
Hanks  could  he  bought  and  held  very  large- 
l.\*  h.v  farmers — niostl.v  men  of  modertite  means.  As 
it  is  the  hanks  will  jirobahly  get  them,  but  it  would 
l)(*  far  better,  in  many  ways,  if  there  could  be  a 
pi’jicticiil  faruK'r  at  etich  end  of  the  loan.  This 
would  hel])  create  a  lietter  feeling  between  the  East 
!ind  the  West,  for  there  is  too  much  bitterness 
growing  over  the  money  Question.  Therefore  we 
want  to  call  attention  to  the  great  value  of  these 
bonds  as  an  investment  on  the  jiart  of  Eastern 
farmers. 

* 

((TT'EEDINr;  the  liired  Man,”  on  page  90,  will 
JT*  he  nuid  with  kindly  recollection  by  thousands 
of  old-timers  who  25  years  and  more  ago.  “worked 
out,”  Sometimes  the  family  was  too  lar.ge  for-  the 
small  home  farm,  and  the  family  itockethook  was 
like  the  farm — generous  but  pinched.  The  hoys 
thought  it  no  shame  to  work  out  for  some  iieigh- 
hor,  and  the  girls  did  housework  and  taught  s<'hool. 
The  farm  labor  of  those  days  came  from  this  tine, 
solid  class  of  Americans,  and  the  hired  man  was 
a  sort  of  ambitions  coinjianion  for  the  farmer,  it 
was  a  wondei’Hil  school  for  developin.g  character 
and  skill.  How  faithful  those  hired  men  and  hired 
girls  were!  They  had  a  iiersonal  interest  in  the 
farm  and  its  business  and  in  return  they  got  a 
jiractical  training  wliich  made  them  .svijierior  far¬ 
mers  and  farmers’  wives.  Science  has  done  great 
things  for  agriculture,  but  it  never  has  and  never 
will  duplicate  the  faithful  old-time  “hired  man.” 
AVe  think  he  will  come  back  more  and  more  as  the 
hOrcent  dollar  gets  a  little  larger. 

* 

HE  V.  S.  Sniirmne  Tourt  has  now  rendered  a 
decision  on  jirohihition  which  Ls,  in  its  import¬ 
ance.  little  short  of  the  jias.-^a.ge  of  a  complete  na¬ 
tional  Jirohihition  amendment.  What  is  known  as 
the  AVehh-Kenyon  act  forbids  the  shijiment  of  liquor 
from  one  State  to  another.  'Phis  law  was  violated 
under  the  plea  that  it  was  unconstitutional,  and 
peojile  living  in  “dry”  States  received  liquor  by  ex¬ 
press,  or  in  other  ways,  from  outside  their  own 
States.  This  became  a  nuisance  to  tomiierance  peo- 
jile,  as  it  practically  minifies  State  prohiliition  Dws. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  now  settled  it  forever. 

'Phe  allrcaching  power  of  government  over  liquor  is 
settled.  There  was  no  intention  of  Congress  to  forbid 
individual  use  of  liipior.  The  jniriiose  of  this  act  was 
to  cut  out  by  the  roots  the  practice  of  permitting  vio¬ 
lation  of  State  liquor  laws.  We  can  have  no  doubt 
that  Congress  has  coinjiletc  antbority  to  prevent  par¬ 
alyzing  of  State  authority.  Congre.ss  exerted  a  power 
to'  coordinate  the  National  with  the  State  authority. 

The  court  also  ujiholds  the  We.st  Virginia  law 
which  jirohihits  the  jnirchase  of  liquor  for  “per¬ 
sonal”  use.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  ojijinsed  to  the  saloon 
Imsinoss  frankly  and  ojienly,  and  has  been  so  for 
years.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  busine.ss  has  any 
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social  or  moral  right  <o  exist  under  jiresent  condi- 
tion.s.  As  things  are  going  now  there  is  no  need 
even  to  argue  against  it  for  the  American  j^eople 
have  stamjied  it  as  “undesirable.” 

* 

No  paper  comes  into  our  home  that  is  more  eagerly 
read  than  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  but  we  do  wish 
you  could  induce  farmers  and  market  gardeners  to 
plant  and  raise  more  eatables.  While  we  do  not_  con¬ 
sume  a  wagon-load  of  cabbage  a  year  in  our  family  it 
makes  us  “sit  uj)  and  take  notice”  when  we  have  to 
pay  at  the  rate  of  .$140  a  ton  for  the  article  which  we 
did  yesterday.  In  this  section  it  is  no  longer  sold  by 
the  “head”  as  formerly,  but  by  the  pound,  and  that 
is  7c.  Potatoes  $2.40  per  bu. ;  carrots,  ordinary  size, 
three  for  10c;  eating  apples  $1.25  per  half-bu-shel  peach 
basket.  The  only  thing  that  seems  to  be  cheap  is 
hay,  and  there  are  no  “Nebuchadnezzars”  in  my  family. 

New  Jersey.  edward  e.  ball. 

OW  .suppose  some  of  the  cabbage  growers  tell 
us  how  much  of  this  consumer’s  dollar  they 
have  received?  You  may  plant  words  in  a  farmer’s 
field  until  the  end  of  time,  but  he  is  not  going  to 
increase  crops  materially  until  he  is  assured  of  a 
permanent  living  price,  or  until  all  manufacturers 
or  transportation  agencies  agree  to  produce  two 
pairs  of  mbher  lioots  or  to  run  two  freight  cars 
where  one  pair  of  hoots  and  one  fi'eight  car  may 
now  be  found. 

♦ 

HE  New  York  State  politicians  are  not  yet  out 
of  the  “fecliug”  stage  of  their  program! 
Every  few  days  a  new  “feeler”  ajipears  in  the  daily 
jiapers  in  the  shape  of  an  article  .suggesting  what 
may  be  done  about  market  legislation.  The  idea  of 
all  this  is  to  sound  the  farmers  or  confuse  them 
with  a  great  number  of  suggestions.  This  “feeling” 
jdaii  has  failed.  We  can  fill  issue  after  issue  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  with  letters  like  this — and  the  politi¬ 
cians  know  it: 

For  years  I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  satis¬ 
faction  your  bristling  editorials  on  the  “35-cent  dollar.” 
The  fanners  all  know  you  are  right,  hence  we  are 
ready  to  fight  with  you.  Tlie  middlemen  al.so  know 
you  'ai-e  right,  hence  they  are  fighting  against  yon.  The 
farmers  are  all  agrec'd,  practically,  that  we  have  the 
fight  of  oiir  lives  on  onr  hands  this  Winter.  Hut  we 
are  ready.  “Ix't  the  dance  begin.”  The_  big  commis¬ 
sion  merchants  and  middlemen  and  their  tools,  the 
politicians,  showed  their  hand  shortly  after  election. 
The  fir.st  “feeler”  put  out  by  Hov.  Whitman  was 
enough.  He  is  very  anxious  to  reduce  the  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing.  To  do  so  it  will  be  necessary  to  “reorganize”  the 
Foods  and  IMarkcts  Dejiartment,  etc.  The  same  old  trick. 
If  you  want  to  get  control  of  a  dejiartment  and  put  in 
soine  jiliant  tool  who  will  take  orders  from  the  powers 
that  be,  why  just  reorganize  in  the  name  of  economy. 
Hut  it  won’t  work  this  time.  We  are  onto  them.  Our 
eyes  are  ojicn.  Some  of  the  city  daily  papers  are  pro¬ 
testing  against  this  change,  which  simply  means  add¬ 
ed  exjiense  to  the  taxpayers  in  the  form  of  high-salar¬ 
ied  officials,  assistants,  clerk.s,  etc.,  and  lessened  effi¬ 
ciency.  I  do  not  beliiwe,  I  cannot  believe,  the  Legis¬ 
lature  dare  do  the  bidding  of  these  interests  hostile  to 
the  i>resent  Foods  and  Markets  Department.  Tlie  far¬ 
mers  in  this  North  Country  would  like  to  know  who 
mesmerized  the  Wicks  committee  after  it  began  its 
work  in  New  York  City?  M’liy  the  change  of  heart? 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.  oeo.  g.  royce. 

Wo  think  the  man  chiefly  responsible  for  this 
“chaiig(‘  of  heart”  is  Senator  Elou  R.  Hrown  of 
Watertown.  Senator  Hrown  is  a  jiroduct  of  your 
North  Country,  and  he  evidently  Avaiits  to  be  Gov- 
('i-iior.  The  first  job  for  the  North  Country  is 
therefore  evident!  The  situation  is  elear.  It  is  up 
to  the  jioliticians!  At  least  100,000  farmers  are 
waiting  club  and  pitchfork  in  hand  to  see  what 
comes  from  these  committees  into  the  lA'gislature. 
If  it  is  a  rat  those  clubs  will  rattle  the  capitol— 
for  there  are  rats  enough  there  now.  If  it  is  a  fer¬ 
ret  those  farmers  will  stand  outside  and  knock  the 
rats  as  they  are  driven  out!  Every  day  of  delay 
and  “feeling”  adds  to  this  solid  army  of  faimier.s. 
Where  are  Senator  Wicks  and  Judge  Ward?  It  is 
their  move— in  the  laws  which  they  will  propose. 
They  have  been  fairly  warned,  and  if  they  see  fit 
to  start  the  fire  which  burned  the  old  iioliticians  at 
the  stake  in  North  Dakota  they  will  be  responsible 
for  it. 

* 

FEW  weeks  ago  we  told  of  a  Michigan  reader, 
Mr.  W.  A.  Olds,  who  is  driving  through  the 
South.  He  found  long  sections  of  good  land  where 
he  had  to  buy  Michigan  hay  for  his  hor.'^e.  We  have 
had  numerous  comments  about  this,  some  from 
travellers  who  noticed  the  same  thing.  Here  is  one 
from  Dr.  Chas.  E.  Thorne  of  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station : 

Ajiropos  fif  Mr.  01d’.s  purchase  of  Michigan  baled 
bay  in  North  Carolina,  my  friend  A.  11.  Judy  writes  me 
friim  bis  big  Alfalfa  farm  “somewhere  in  Virginia’  that 
be  has  sold  75  carloads  of  Alfalfa  bay  this  .season  and 
will  .sell  40  carloads  more.  iMr.  Judy  abandoned  a  rich 
Western  Ohio  farm  some  years  ago,  and  migrated  to 
Southeastern  Virginia. 

We  have  letters  from  a  number  of  farmers  who 
are  growing  Alfalfa  with  great  success  at  the 
South.  Several  are  doing  well  with  Timothy  in 
Virginia.  That  adds  to  the  wonder  that  so  many 
“natives”  buy  baled  hay,  for  the  farming  of  a  sec¬ 
tion  will  ever  be  judged,  not  by  what  the  few  more 


jirosperons  do.  but  by  the  practice  of  the  great  ma- 
joi-ity.  And  here  is  another  thought.  Why  should 
not  Mr.  Judy  find  Alfalfa  growing  on  the  higher 
priced  Ohio  land  more  profitable  than  Alfalfa  in 
Virginia  ? 

* 

AW.  McCANN,  the  so-called  food  expert,  has 
•  broken  his  chain  once  more,  and  is  at  large, 
attacking  as  u.snal  the  butter  and  other  food  made 
by  farmers  or  their  agents.  Whjf  do  you  not  shoir 
this  man  np  and  smash  himf  That  is  the  question 
from  many  readers.  What  would  be  the  use?  Men 
like  McCann  are  not  in  the  pure  food  business  for 
the  purity  there  is  in  it.  Praise  them  and  they  run 
out  into  the  sunshine  to  show  their  joy.  Kick  or 
punch  them  and  they  run  to  show  the  bruise  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  what  they  suffer  for  the  “people.”  Hoard's 
Dairyman  has  McCann  about  right: 

At  the  bottom  of  many  of  hi.s  charges  are  a  number 
or  jier.sonal  grievances  which  have  distorted  his  reason¬ 
ing  powers,  if  be  ever  bad  any.  He  has  made  .sueli  an 
abject  ass  of  himself  and  falsified  so  much  concerning 
conditions  under  which  butter  is  manufactured,  the 
kind  of  product  from  which  butter  is  made,  and  the 
attitude  of  those  who  are  constantly  striving  to  im¬ 
prove  dairy  practices,  that  we  have  felt  it  was  a  waste 
of  space  even  to  notice  his  charges  and  countercharges. 
We  pity  him  as  we  do  all  per.sons  with  a  distorted 
vi.sion. 

He  and  his  kind  will  be  the  meanest  and  hardest 
enemies  we  have  when  the  fight  comes  to  put  milk 
and  other  food  prepared  by  farmers  on  the  market. 
The  “silent  treatment”  is  the  best  way  to  shut  him 
off! 

* 

The  following  letter  is  a  type  of  numerous  com¬ 
munications  which  we  receive  during  the  year. 
We  do  not  print  the  name  in  this  ca.se,  because  we 
are  convinced  that  the  writer  did  not  understand 
jiLst  what  his  proposition  meant ! 

In  a  quite  recent  issue  of  a  certain  well  known 
agricultural  publication  i.s  an  article  about  “Winter 
Garden  in  the  (’ellar.”  Could  you  have  an  article 
covering  the  growing  of  asparagus  and  rhubarb  in  tlie 
cellar  during  the  Winter,  similar  to  the  one  men¬ 
tioned,  in  your  issue  of  Nov.  25th?  If  so,  I  would 
place  an  adverti.sement  in  your  jiaper  on  that  date  of¬ 
fering  for  sale  large  rhubarb  and  asparagus  roots  for 
forcing  in  cellar.  If  the  advertisement  proved  profit¬ 
able,  I  should  continue  it  as  long  as  it  paid  me  to  do 
so.  Many  of  your  readers  would  probably  he  interest¬ 
ed  in  growing  these  vegetables  during  the  Winter.  If 
necessary  I  would  write  the  article  for  you,  largely 
h-om  the  information  given  in  the  other  farm  paper 
article,  omitting  that  part  about  chicory  and  other 
things  that  I  do  not  sell.  Could  you  have  the  article 
on  the  same  page  that  my  advertisement  would  be  on? 

Of  course  this  is  a  small  matter  hut,  in  its  way, 
5t  is  the  boldest,  mo.st  bare-faced  attempt  to  obtain 
special  privilege  and  cross-eyed  advertising  we  have 
seen  in  35  years  experience.  There  are  hundreds 
(.f  people  who  would  like  to  obtain  such  business 
advantage,  but  they  do  not  dare  ask  for  it  in  that 
open  way.  It  is  just  an  attempt  at  -petty  bribery, 
yet  we  are  convinced  that  this  man  had  no  idea 
of  what  his  proposition  means.  He  says  that  other 
farm  juipers  willingly  do  this  very  thing.  In  fact 
they  have  written  him  offering  him  a  chance  to 
boom  his  own  goods  if  he  will  give  them  advertis¬ 
ing!  The  whole  thing  is  dishonest  and  unfaii*.  It 
gives  one  adverti.ser  a  special  privilege,  and  it  de¬ 
ceives  readers  avIio  think  statements  made  in  the 
paper  are  unprejudiced  and  fair  to  all.  If  readers 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  once  felt  that  we  were  willing  to 
permit  such  practice  they  would  have  no  confidence 
in  any  statement  we  might  make.  If  a  man  will 
sell  the  integrity  of  his  paper  for  a  mere  pittance 
of  this  sort,  what  would  he  not  do  at  the  offer  of  a 
bribe  from  some  politician  or  corporation?  The 
only  hope  for  the  business  integrity  of  a  paper  is 
to  keep  the  advertising  and  editorial  departments 
absolutely  distinct.  No  man  can  huy  a  line  of  edi¬ 
torial  comment  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  one  million  dol¬ 
lars,  nor  can  he  jirint  a  line  of  dishonest  or  fraudu¬ 
lent  advertising.  The  belief  which  the  public  have 
in  that  statement  is  what  gives  character  and  value 
to  both  editorial  and  advertising  departments. 


Brevities 

Has  the  price  of  lime  advanced  in  your  country? 

There  will  be  a  rush  to  make  a  garden  this  year. 

A  GOOD,  sure  way  to  lose  the  colt  is  to  try  to  winter 
the  mare  as  cheaply  as  possible  by  making  her  “rough 
it”  on  poor,  coarse  fodder. 

Snow  packing  of  meat  is  often  used  in  place  of  cans. 
The  meat  is  cut  up  for  the  table  and  frozen.  Then 
a  layer  of  dry  snow  is  put  at  the  bottom  of  a  box  and 
a  layer  of  the  frozen  pieces  on  top.  Then  more  snow, 
more  meat,  more  snow  and  so  on  to  the  toji — packing 
all  down  firmly.  Then  put  in  a  cold  jilace  and  leave 
until  wanted. 
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Where  Are  We  At 

On  New  York  Market  Legislation? 

CONFLICTING  STORIES.— Farmers  who  have 
access  to  New  York  daily  pa-iiors  are  receiving?  con¬ 
flicting  stories  ahont  the  movements  that  are  on 
foot  concerning  the  marketing  of  farm  produce,  and 
the  high  cost  of  foods  in  the  city.  The  volumes 
that  have  been  written  about  it  only  confuse  the 
reader  and  evidently  that  is  the  object  intended  by 
the  men  who  write,  and  particularly  by  the  men 
who  inspire  the  writing,  so  that  some  straight  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subject  will  be  welcomed  not  only 
by  the  farmers  of  New  Y’ork  State  but  all  other 

rates  as  well. 

THE  THREE  COMMITTEES.— We  have  three 
committees  at  work  on  the  subject:  the  Wicks  Com¬ 
mittee  originally  appointed  to  investigate  milk;  the 
Mayor’s  Committee  appointed  to  investigate  purely 
the  high  cost  of  city  living;  and  the  I’erkins  Com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  the  purpose  of 
formulating  a  bill  for  needed  legislation.  Mr.  Per¬ 
kins  is  al.so  chairman  of  the  :Mayor’s  Committee; 
Mr.  Wicks,  and  his  attorney.  ex-.Tudge  Ward,  is  a 
member  of  the  Perkins  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Governor.  No  bill  has  yet  been  introduced  or  form¬ 
ulated,  but  the  Wicks  Committee  and  its  members 
have  expressed  them.selves  in  newsiiaper  interviews, 
in  a  brief  report  and  otherwise.  From  these  ex- 
pfes.s'ions  we  find  that  the  Wicks  Committee  believe 
that  the  marketing  conditions  in  New  York  City  are 
the  best  In  the  world;  that  some  of  the  large  milk 
de.alers  particularly  are  little  short  of  perfection; 
that  the.se  milk  dealers  ought  to  have  a  monopoly  of 
the  di.stribution  of  milk  in  New  Y'ork.  and  that  the 
vested  interests  and  status  quo  of  the  i)roduce  com- 
mi.ssion  men  and  produce  dealers  should  not  and 
mihst  not  be  disturbed.  This,  of  coui*se,  is  not  in 
harmony  with  the  puri)0.se  for  which  the  I>epartment 
of  Foods  and  IM'arkets  was  organized  through  and 
by  the  principal  farm  organizations  of  the  State.  It'is 
not  in  harmony  with  the  work  of  the  l)oi)artment 
since  it  was  organized. 

THE  1‘RESENT  DEPARl'lMENT.— The  Depart¬ 
ment  was  organized  under  J:he  conviction  that  a 
gi'cat  wealth  of  fai-in  produce  in  the  State  was 
wasting  on  the  ground  because  farmers  were  un¬ 
able  to  market  it  at  a  cost  that  would  justify  the 
ex])ense  of  the  marketing  even  without  regard  to 
the  cost  of  production  at  all.  It  was  known  and  is 
known  that  it  costs  05  cents  on  an  average  to  the 
consumers  for  distribution,  and  that  the  ])roducer 
at  best  does  not  get  in  excess  of  .q5  cents  of  the 
consumer’s  dollar  on  an  average.  The  contention 
has  been  that  the  cost  of  distribution  in  both  milk 
and  other  i)roducts  Is  too  high;  that  a  .system  of 
speculation  and  monopoly  of  prices  and  control  of 
the  facilities  of  distribution  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  men  who  controlled  the  trade,  and  that  the  far¬ 
mers  alone  Avere  powerless  to  change  the  system  as 
it  existed,  and  it  was  for  that  reason  that  the  re¬ 
form  in  the  cost  of  distribution  was  attempted 
through  a  department  of  the  State.  Inasmuch  as 
practically  all  the  people  are  really  i)roducers  or 
con.sumers,  it  Avas  thought  a  proper  function  of  the 
State  to  remove  the  abuses  and  waste  and  extrava¬ 
gance  of  distribution,  and  to  devise  a  .system  that 
AA'Ould  bring  the  food  direct  from  the  farms  to  city 
consumers  Avith  the  least  possible  cost.  P>y  such 
.saving  it  Avas  held  that  the  fai-nier  might  be  paid 
a  better  price  and  production  in  th.it  Ava.v  increa.sed 
to  the  benefit  of  both  the  farmer  and  the  consum¬ 
er.  Of  cour.se  that  system  would  neces.sarily  cut 
out  the  speculator  and  manipulator  and  parasites 
of  the  trade,  and  everybody  expected  a  hoAvl  from 
the.se  interests  Avho  had  so  long  controlled  the  dis¬ 
tribution  to  their  own  profit  Avithout  any  inter¬ 
ference. 

THE  CITY’S  SIH’PLY.— It  is  estimated  that 
New  Y'ork  C'ity  receives  ifSoO.OOti.OOO  Avorth  of  foo<l 
annually,  less  than  5.%  of  Avhich  comes  from  the 
the  farms  of  the  State.  Last  year  the  Department 
had  .$15,000  to  attempt  a  reform  of  this  colos.sal  busi¬ 
ness,  Avith  almost  unanimous  opposition  from  the 
lieoi)le  in  the  tmde.  Naturally  Ave  could  not  pro¬ 
vide  facilities  for  a  full  reform  of  this  bu.siness  Avith 
this  amount  of  money,  and  an  attenqd  was  made  to 
show  a  justification  of  the  argument  of  the  Dei)art- 
ment  and  its  elliciency  for  the  purposes  intended  b.y 
exercising  an  influence  on  some  particular  line  of 
farm  produce.  I.ast  year  this  demonstration  Avas 
made  on  apples  Avith  considerable  success,  and  this 
.A’ear  the  demonstration  Avas  made  on  milk  Avith  a 
still  greatei'  success.  Incidentally  some  udmini.stra- 
tion  is  being  made  to  help  producers  generally  out 
in  the  marketing  of  smaller  shipments,  and  Avhile 
the  facilities  for  this  AA'ork  haA’e  not  been  Avhat  is 
desired,  the  result  has  been  to  handle  ten  or  tAvelve 
million  dollars  Avorth  of  produce  yearly.  All  of 
this  trade,  of  course,  in  apples,  milk  and  general 
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produce,  takes  away  somewhat  from  the  eoinmi.s- 
sion  dealers’  trade,  but  the  volume  itself  is  not  im¬ 
portant.  The  fact  that  it  is  handled  economically, 
that  the  charges  are  only  5%.  that  the  sales  are 
made  on  the  open,  and  the  exact  price  quoted  to 
everybody,  and  the  n.-ime  of  the  buj'er  and  seller 
knoAvn.  and  an  accurate  report  made  to  the  ship- 
p(>r,  is  the  real  cau.se  of  opposition  to  it  in  the 
tr.ade.  The.se  things  farmers  haA'e  been  demanding 
for  20  years.  They  have  been  resisted  by  the  deal¬ 
ers.  and  the  Avork  iu)av  by  the  Department  acts  as  a 
governor  to  regul.ate  the  system  as  a  Avhole. 

THE  DISTRIBFTOR'S  SIDE.- The  Wicks  Com¬ 
mittee  has  conferred  frequentl.A',  intimately  and  per¬ 
sistently  Avith  the  distributing  interests  of  the  city, 
and  they  have  taken  the  distributor’s  point  of  vicAV. 
and  for  the  edification  of  the  dealer ’they  pi'opo.se 
to  abolish  the  Department  and  to  organize  one  of 
their  oavu.  Their  one  concern  seems  to  be  Avhat 
disposition  they  are  going  to  be  able  to  make  of 
Commis.sioner  Dillon.  One  day  they  are  going  to 
retain  him  at  the  head  of  a  department  organized 
to  suit  them,  and  incidentally  the  dealer.s.  The 
next  day  he  is  going  to  be  completely  annihilated 
by  throAving  him  out  in  the  cold  Avorld  Avithout  a 
job.  The  next  day  they  are  going  to  place  him  at 
the  head  of  a  bureau  in  a  .subordinate  position 
Avhere  he  cannot  do  anybody  any  harm  and  incident¬ 
ally  anybody  any  good.  They  cannot  conceiA-e  that 
an.A'  man  should  have  any  purjm.se  except  a  job  for 
himself  and  a  .salary  from  the  State.  Their  form 
of  thinking  limits  them  to  that  conclusion.  Ripi)er 
bills  to  get  men  ont  of  positions  quietly  that  some 
one  else  may  be  appointed  in  his  jdace  are  fre¬ 
quently  resorted  to  in  changing  political  conditions, 
and  frequently  the  deposed  oflici.al  is  placated  by  a 
minor  ])osition  Avith  a  fairly  good  salary  and  a 
job  that  does  not  require  A'ery  much  time  or  Avork. 
IMr.  Wicks  Avill  not  have  difficulty  in  finding  men 
agreeable  to  him  for  this  kind  of  jobs,  but  he  is 
resitectfully  informed  that  it  re(iuires  t.Avo  men  to 
make  a  bargain. 

THE  WICKS  REPORT.— The  Wicks  Committee 
as  yet  has  formulated  no  bill,  but  it  has  issued  a 
report  on  AA'hich  it  is  presumed  that  legislation  Avill 
be  formed.  We  haA’e  alread.A'  expres.sed  ourselA'es 
on  that  report.  Read  b.A’  itself  it  might  mean  aii.A"- 
tliing.  Read  in  connection  Avith  the  announcement 
of  Senator  Wicks  and  ex-.Tudge  Ward  It  means  that 
fai-mers  may  as  Avell  give  up  the  hope  of  increasing 
the  A'alue  of  a  .25-cent  dollar,  and  that  the  house- 
Avife  may  as  aa’cII  forget  any  hope  for  cheaper  food. 
The  Wicks  plan  to  maintain  the  present  system  of 
speculation  and  nmnipulation  and  gambling  in  food 
])roduct.s,  passing  it  from  one  dealer  to  another  as 
long  as  there  Avas  a  chance  of  making  an  extra 
penn.v  out  of  it,  and  then  passing  it  on  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  to  pay  all  the  tolls  that  have  been  taken 
out  of  it,  is  inconsistent  AAith  an.A’  plan  genuinely 
projiosed  to  pay  the  farmer  more  or  to  charge  the 
consumer  less.  When  the.se  parasites  add  their 
burden  to  food,  the  houscAvife  must  pay  the  bill 
.•;nd  the  producer  must  be  content  Avith  Avhat  re¬ 
turns  he  gets. 

PLEASING  ALL  SIDES.— The  Wicks  Committee, 
hoAVOA’er,  proposes  to  please  everyl>od.v.  Nothing 
AA-ill  please  the  dealer  but  his  right  to  take  toll 
out  of  food  and  other  farm  products,  so  that  dealer 
Avill  be  protected  in  his  vested  interests.  The  con¬ 
sumer  must  be  placated  too,  and  so  the.v  are  going 
to  teach  her  Iioaa'  to  bu.v  and  combine  cheap  foods 
to  make  a  meal  for  her  family.  That  is  her  opera¬ 
tion.  Then  the  farmer  must  get  something.  Some 
lime  in  the  futin’e  he  will  luiA’e  another  A’ote,  and 
.so  Jlr.  Wicks  is  going  to  give  the  farmer  more  agri¬ 
cultural  college.s,  more  profe.ssors  to  teach  them, 
more  stud.A’,  more  investigation,  more  education,  and 
he  expects  all  three  parties  to  be  entirely  .satisfied 
Avith  his  program,  and  to  make  sure  he  is  going  to 
projm.se  a  noAV  deiiartment  that  Avill  be  launched  in 
.some  high-sounding  terms  and  big  names,  but  AA’hich 
can  be  kept  perfectly  harmless  by  putting  the  men 
in  cluu’ge  of  it  Avho  obey  orders. 

DIVIDED  VIEW.S. — Thei’e  is  a  strong  intimation 
that  Senator  Wicks  and  Chairman  Perkins  are  not 
in  accord.  Mr.  Perkins  has  definitely  stated  that 
he  agrees  entirely  AA’ith  the  fundamental’  i)rinciples 
that  Commissioner  Dillon  has  expressed  many 
time.s,  and  has  con.sistently  and  persistently  Avorked 
for,  and  Mr.  Perkins  is  chairman  of  the  committee 
api)oint(‘d  by  GoA’ei-nor  AVhitman.  Some  city  ncAVS- 
paper  Avriters  have  been  inspired  by  somebody  to 
.say  that  Commissioner  Dillon  had  agreed  AA’ith  ^^Ir. 
I’erkins  on  the  pi’oposition.  The  facts  are  that 
Commissioner  Dillon  has  simply  stated  Avhat  he  be¬ 
lieves  to  be  the  fundamental  requirements  of  the 
economic  distributing  system  and  that  Mr.  Pei’kins 
has  expressed  himself  entirely  in  accord  Avlth  his 
vieAvs.  fi’hese  fundamentals  are: 


1.  That  membei'ship  must  be  voluntary. 

2.  Each  member  must  have  equal  voice  in  the 
management,  irrespective  of  bis  investment  In  It. 

S.  Each  member  must  share  equitably  in  the  pro¬ 
fits  in*  proportion  to  his  service  to  it  or  his  trade 

AA’ith  it. 

4.  The  indiA'idual  member  mu.st  contract  Avith  the 
corporate  association  or  company  to  effect  all  de¬ 
finite.  fi.xed  tra  n.sactions  through  the  cooperatWe 
association  or  company. 

TERMIN.VL  MARKETS.— If  the  Perkins  Commit¬ 
tee  pre.sents  a  bill  embodying  these  principles  it  avIII 
be  in  accord  Avitli  Commissioner  Dillon.  The  only 
certain  method  of  accomi>li.shing  these  things  is,  as 
he  has  contended,  by  a  system  of  terminal  markets 
nnder  State  control.  The.se  things  are  broadly  coa*- 
ei’('d  in  the  hiAv  that  iioav  exists.  No  neAv  legi.slation 
provided  for  the.se  things  has  yet  been  proposed,  and 
any  proposed  measure  that  eliminates  them  Avill 
not  have  a  hapi)y  time  this  year  at  Albany. 


Notes  from  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets 


204  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City 

EGGS. — Nearby  hennery  Avhites  50  to  .5Sc.  some  fancy 
large  58i^c;  small  white  hennery,  52c  to  ,5.’>c ;  State 
hroAvu  hennery  in  improAmd  demand  at  50c  for  large  full 
.stock,  hut  Avhere  many  pullet  eggs  are  mixed,  it  i.s  diffi¬ 
cult  to  exceed  52c  to  54c.  Fresh  gathered  Southern, 
from  51e  to  52c.  About  fiOO.OOO  ca.ses  of  storage  eggs 
remain  in  Avarehouses  in  the  United  States,  and  the.se  will 
he  ('xhausted  about  the  last  of  .Tanuary.  Storage  eggs 
range  from  .85c  to  88c ;  undergrade  88c  to  84c. 

CHEESE. — The  holdings  on  .Tanuary  1,  according  to 
the  Government  Report,  were  24,870.048  hoxe.s,  a  falling 
off  o.f  12%  as  compared  with  a  year  ago.  Much  of  the 
supply  here  has  been  purchased  for  export.  The  market 
is  firm  at  24i/^c  on  fanc.v  colored,  both  large  and  small 

sizes.  IMuch  of  the  Avhite  cheese  available  is  more  or 

less  defective  and  fcAV  sales  over  2.‘H/4c  to  24c  on  com¬ 
mercial  grades. 

LIVE  POULTRY. — Receipts  of  State  and  nearby 
chickens  are  light.  IM.-irket  steady  at  21c  to  21i/4c  oil 
liCghorn  and  2D/4  to  22c  on  heav.v  hens;  chickens.  18c 
to  20c,  only  the  smaller  sizes  bringing  higher  prices. 
Ducks  firm  at  22c  to  24c;  geese  Ific  to  20c.  Turkeys 
lower,  Avith  22c  to  24c  covering  sales  and  .some  poor 

lots  going  at  18c  to  20c.  Pigeons  AA'anted  at  25c  a  pair ; 

guinea  foAvls.  fiOc  a  paii’. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Trade  quiet.  Roa.sting 
chickens  24c  to  20c  on  corn  fed,  and  27c  to  28c  on  milk 
f('d.  I’hiladelphia  broilers  scarce  at  85c  to  40c  a  pound, 
average  broilers,  80e  to  82c.  Fancy  Capons,  .‘18e  to  84e ; 
those  Aveighing  0  to  7  pounds,  ,‘10  to  82c;  8  to  10  pounds 
each,’  as  high  as  .85c  per  pound.  Turkeys  in  limited 
demand  at  8*2c  on  average  hens  and  toms,  fancy  heavy 
.voung  toms  88c.  Most  of  the  supply  is  going  into  the 
frec'zer.  FoavI.s,  22e  to  28c  on  those  4]/2  pounds  up, 
small  medium  foAvls  are  selling  at  21c  tor‘J2c.  l)ucks 
linn  at  24c;  geese.  20c  to  22c;  squabs,  .$4  to  .80 
per  dozen  on  Avhite.  Avith  fancy  jumbos  .$0.50  to  .$7  per 
dozen.  Guinea  foAvIs,  .$1.50  a  pair  on  young  AA’eighing 
over  2  pounds  each,  smaller  sizes,  $1.80  to  $1.40  a  pair. 

lAVE  CALVES. — The  market  has  advanced  to  10c 
on  prime  veals.  Avith  best  hunches  selling  at  14^c  to 
15^/^c:  common,  to  18c. 

DRESSED  CALl’ES. — Fanc.v  heavy  white  meated 
A’cals,  21^  to  22c:  averag(',  inc-lim-d  to  he  red  in  the 
meat,  19c  to  20c:  common,  17c  to  l.Sc. 

DRESSED  HOTHOUSE  LAMBS.— :\Iarket  firm  at 
.$18  to  $18.50  on  lambs  Aveighing  from  .‘{8  to  85  pounds ; 
fancy  small  lamh.s,  from  27  to  .‘lO ;  $11. .50  to  $12.50  per 
carcass. 

Al’PLES. — ’rhe  holdings  of  ai)ples.  according  to  Gov¬ 
ernment  Report,  are  8.720,92<!  barrels.  The.se  figures 
include  the  boxed  holdings  expre.s.sed  in  barrel  pack¬ 
ages.  Most  dealers  expected  the  reduction  during  De¬ 
cember  would  be  much  larger.  There  Avere  over  100  car 
lots  of  aples  on  sale  the  first  two  days  this  Aveek.  and 
prices  dec-lining  25c  on  toj)  grades,  and  ungraded  lots. 
50c  per  barred  loAA'er.  E.xtra  fancy  BaldAvins,  ,$4.7,5  to 
.$.5;  most  bu.siness  at  .$4.50  on  commercial  grades;  green¬ 
ings,  $5  to  .$(5;  only  Grade  A  brought  the  higher  price. 
Northern  Spy  in  moderate  imiuiry  at  .$,5.  a  fcAV  lots  of 
Spitzenburgs.  .$5.50  to  .$0.  Virginia  York  Imperials, 
$4.50,  rarely  $4.75  ;  Virginia  Winesaps.  .$5  on  best.  Ben 
Davis  more  plentiful  at  from  ,$8  to  .$8.,50.  a  fexv  of  the 
more  selected  higher. 

POTATOES. — The  shortage  of  freight  cars  at  pro- 
(Ipcing  points  is  i)artly  rospoiisiblo  for  the  present  ex- 
treme  high  prices.  Market  steady  for  the  past  Aveek  at 
$0.(0  per  l()5-pound  bag  on  prime  Maine  and  best 
grades  of  State  stock;  ungraded,  $5.50  to  $.5.(;0.  Sales 
in  bulk.  $1.05  to  ,$2.05  bushel.  At  this  writing  a 
slightly  easier  feeling  has  develoiied  and  the  market  has 

hug.  Hornuula  potatoes  at 
,$7.50  on  No.  1;  Soul  hern  second  crop.  $5  to  $5  25  per 
barred. 


Summary  of  sales  of  miscc^lla neons  farm  products 
during  the  Aveek  ending  .Tanuary  10.  1!)17  : 

KCiCi.S. 
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85 
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4 
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71 

800 
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lbs.  chickens  . 

oo 

120 

lbs.  chickens  . 

0 

lbs.  chickens  . 

1 

pkg.  seiuabs  . 

G7  lbs.  foAvls  . I  .2.8 

(Continued  on  page  90.) 
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January  20,  1917. 


The  Pastoral  Parson  on  the  Lonely  Road 

Down  County  Trips  at  Christmas  Time 


rtoTTGH  Weatiiek. — “You  certainly 
aren't  going  to  strike  out  this  fearful 
afternoon.  You  never  can  get  there  in 
th(‘  world  such  a  day  as  this.”  Thus 
spake  Mrs.  Pastoral  Parson  as  she 
looked  out  of  the  window  on  the  fore- 
inion  of  Saturday,  Dec.  10.  It  cei'tain- 
ly  was  a  terrible  day — a  biting  hurri¬ 
cane  wind  and  the  snow  drifting  badly. 

I  doubted  myself  if  anyone  would  ex- 
j)ect  me.  And  when  I  looked  at  the 
drifts  piling  higher  and  higher,  I  cer¬ 
tainly  hoped  the  fool-killer  would  not 
be  out  that  afternoon.  Yet  there  were 
sjtecial  rea.sons  why  the  Pastoral  Par¬ 
son  ought  to  go  down  that  afternoon. 
He  had  helped  a  young  fellow  get  a 
job  for  the  lYinter  in  town,  and  he  must 
be  on  hand  Monday  morning.  lie  had 
an  order  for  wreaths  that  must  be  filled 
AVednesday,  and  he  could  bring  them 
back.  The  little  woman  on  the  Peodeu 
Place  farm  had  twice  told  him  she  had 
to  .sell  two  head  of  stock  right  away.  So 
he  started  out,  with  light  cxi)ress  wagon 
and  fdd  Doll. 

The  P.noKEX  Leg. — It  certainly  was 
hard  going;  the  axle  often  dragging  in 
the  drifts,  and  the  windward  side  of  the 
horse  white  with  snow.  Put  at  last  we 
jiulled  uj)  at  the  Peeden  IMace.  .lust  be¬ 
fore  getting  there  I  saw  in  the  snow 
where  the  little  boys  had  been  pushing 
the  snow  away  in  the  woods  and  get¬ 
ting  running  pine  for  wreaths.  The  lit¬ 
tle  woman  was  hurrying  as  fast  as  she 
could  to  get  this  in  shape  in  the  kitchen, 
and  in  the  next  room  was  the  man  with 
his  broken  leg.  propped  ui)  in  bed,  doing 
the  best  he  could  with  his  stiff  man’s 
lingers  to  wind  wreaths  at  lU  cents 
apiece.  He  reached  up  on  the  wall  and 
handed  me  the  doctor's  bill  to  date, 
.$120.  Sometime  .soon,  the  i)arson  will 
have  something  to  say  about  the  doctor 
on  the  Lonely  Road,  but  now  we  must 
go  and  look  at  that  stock. 

Too  Mrcii  Stock. —  It  was  a  case  of 
too  much  stock  for  the  size  of  the  mow, 
and  two  mu.st  be  sold.  So  far  out  on  the 
lunelie.st  of  all  Lonely  Roads,  practically 
no  one  came  to  buy.  One  man  had  of¬ 
fered  her  $.")()  for  two  head,  but  she 
wanted  $.o.‘l.  Could  the  P.arson  help 
her'.''  Of  course  he  must — that  is  what 
he  lives  for.  “Take  them  right  up  to 
my  barn  as  soon  as  you  plea.se,  and  I 
will  sell  them.”  So  in  the  bitter  cold 
of  Monday  morning  this  little  woman 
and  the  little  boy  took  the  two  head  of 
stock  and  led  them  through  the  drifts  to 
the  Parson’s  i)lace.  and  without  even 
stopping  for  a  cui)  of  tea  turned  right 
round  and  walked  back  again — 10  of  the 
longest  miles  yt>u  ever  travelled.  Put 
she  got  her  price  for  the  stock  right 
away. 

A  Douhle-yoeker. — The  next  stop  is 
foui'  miles  beyond,  and  it  is  now  dark. 
Old  Doll  goes  into  the  barn  for  her  sup- 
lier  and  the  Par.son  chats  by  the  open 
lireplacc  as  the  back-to-the-landers  tell 
how  things  are  going.  “You  see  that 
egg  with  two  yolks.”  says  the  good  wom¬ 
an  as  .she  breaks  it  into  the  frying  pan 
for  the  Parson’s  supiier.  “One  of  my 
pullets  has  laid  10  eggs  in  the  last  10 
days,  and  three  of  tho.se  10  were  double- 
yolkers.”  Not  so  bad  for  a  pullet,  was 
it't  And  that  egg  tasted  great  too.  The 
Par.son  was  hungry,  and  took  the  liberty 
to  top  off  the  meal  with  just  a  half  of  a 
good  thick  New  England  apple  pie. 
There  was  much  to  talk  about.  One  boy 
who  left  New  York  seven  years  ago  was 
going  down  for  a  two-weeks’  visit,  and 
though  the  wood  was  not  yet  sawed,  the 
Par.son  prevailed  ui)on  them  to  have  him 
return  with  him  tomorrow  and  get  off 
in  good  time  for  the  holidays.  The 
greens  too  would  be  brought  down  to 
church  tomorrow  and  brought  back  with 
the  1‘arson’s  team. 

Breaking  of  Pie. — Speaking  of  that 
apple  pie  reminds  of  what  a  long 
native  down  at  a  schoolhouse  .social  was 
telling  me  the  other  night  with  all 
straightforwardness  and  simplicity.  I 
expressed  surprise  at  his  not  taking  a 
cup  of  coffee.  “I’ve  got  a  leetle  heart¬ 
burn  tonight,  and  guess  I’ll  go  a  little 
easy,”  said  he.  ’Tho’  I  will  just  take  a 


sandwich  and  a  piece  of  cake.  You  .see  I 
got  home  tonight  from  work  and  the 
women  folks  had  just  set  out  some 
corkin’  thick  pumpkin  pies.  They  looked 
so  pesky  good  I  jes’  set  down  and  ate 
one  of  ’em  right  on  the  sjiot.  Then  we 
had  a  pretty  hearty  supper  and  I  topped 
off  with  just  a  half  of  another  one  of 
those  pies !”  So  he  had  a  little  heart¬ 
burn  ! 

The  Last  Stop. — In  the  early  even¬ 
ing  it  was  hitch  up  again  and  push  on 
about  two  miles  further.  We  were  go¬ 
ing  to  have  a  party  at  the  church  that 


night,  but  no  one  was  foolish  enough  to 
venture  out  in  that  weather.  I  deliv¬ 
ered  10  pounds  of  rice  to  a  man,  and 
after  a  good  chat  turned  in  for  the  night 
at  a  good  old-fasliioned  farmhou.se.  “How 
much  did  it  cost  when  your  father  broke 
his  leg,  years  ago?”  I  asked,  thinking  of 
that  Peeden  Place  man  ’way  up  in  the 
woods.  “Oh,  I  dunno,”  was  the  answer. 
“It  was  five  dollars  for  setting,  and  this 
with  visits  and  all  may  have  been  fif¬ 
teen  or  eighteen  dollar.s.”  1  went  to 
.sleep  thinking  of  that  bill  for  .$120  hang¬ 
ing  on  the  wall  away  up  there  in  the 
wood.s.  and  the  number  of  wreaths  at 


10  cents  apiece  it  would  take  to  pay  it. 

Yes,  we  had  a  fine  cheerful  happy  ser- 
is  a  country  church  warm  in  Winter?” 
Answer :  “At  just  about  the  time  you 
are  ready  to  go  home.”  The  Pastoral 
I’arson  refuses  to  begin  a  service  till  the 
place  is  warm.  Churches  are  cold  enough 
at  best,  without  having  the  thermometer 
’way  down  too.  “What  used  to  stand 
on  that  foundation?”  I  asked  of  a  boy 
down  in  Lane  District.  “A  church,” 
was  the  reply.  “What  became  of  it?”  I 
asked.  “They  carried  it  off  to  the  next 
town  and  made  an  ice-house  of  it.” 
“AVise  man,”  mused  the  Pastoral  Par¬ 
son  as  he  drove  on.  “He  knew  you  could 
keep  ice  till  the  crack  of  judgment  in  a 
church.” 

Yes  we  bad  a  fine  cheerful  happy  ser¬ 
vice,  staying  and  talking  over  everything 


from  the  price  of  eggs  to  the  prospects 
of  peace.  Then  the  start  home.  AVe 
took  in  the  man  who  was  going  to  work 
and  the  boy  who  was  going  to  New 
A’ork,  and  the  wreaths  and  some  butter 
to  deliver,  and  pushed  out  for  another 
way  home — seventeen  miles !  AA’e 
stopped  once  to  leave  .SO  panes  of  glass 
to  be  put  into  an  .abandoned  church 
which  after  being  closed  six  years  we 
are  going  to  ojien  up  and  another  time 
to  get  warm. 

Unknown'  Friend.s. — AA’hen  has  the 
Pastoral  Parson  started  off  in  a  happier 


frame  of  mind  than  on  this  Christmas 
trip?  The  world  and  its  people  seemed 
good  to  him.  During  the  week  he  went 
off  to  speak  to  a  church  club  and  men¬ 
tioned  the  man  with  the  broken  leg. 
Through  a  third  party,  that  the  donor’s 
name  might  not  be  known,  he  received 
twenty-five  dollars  for  the  man.  As  he 
was  headed  for  town  to  get  the  candy 
and  boxes  and  other  things  for  his  Lone¬ 
ly  Road  children  he  met  the  postman, 
and  there  was  ten  dollars  from  an  un¬ 
known  Rtrae  New-A'orker  friend.  As 
he  was  getting  out  old  Doll  to  start,  the 
high  school  fellow  who  was  to  ride  down 


with  him  brought  out  the  m.ail,  and  if 
there  wasn’t  a  fivc-dollar  bill  from  a  per¬ 
son  who  had  heard  him  speak  of  the 
Lonely  Road  five  years  ago.  Then  I  put 
in  some  fine  warm  clothing  sent  by  some 
unknown  friends  from  New  York  City 
and  we  were  off.  The  I’astoral  Parson 
takes  this  occasion  to  assure  all  these 
good  people  that  their  gifts  caused  much 
and  lasting  happiness. 

The  Stop.s  On  The  AA’ay. — AAAhat  fun 
it  was  to  stop  at  every  house  where  there 
were  children  with  a  box  of  Christmas 
candy  !  The  large  Christmas  cards  had 
not  come,  so  they  will  be  left  at  each 
house  on  the  next  trip.  The  man  with 
the  broken  leg  was  sitting  on  the  edge 
the  bed  trying  in  vain  to  use  some  crutch¬ 
es  the  Parson  had  got  him.  On  the  old 
kitchen  table  I  counted  out  the  twenty- 


live  dollars  and  told  them  how  it  had 
come.  Outside  in  the  yard  a  boy  stood 
with  his  eyes  riveted  on  a  beautiful  new 
•sled  sticking  out  from  the  hind  end  of 
the  wagon.  The  Parson  pulled  it  out 
and  handed  it  to  him.  It  was  his. 
“.Toe,”  said  I  as  we  jogged  down 
through  the  brushwood,  “did  you  see  the 
look  on  that  woman’s  face  as  I  counted 
out  that  money?”  “I  didn’t  notice,”  said 
he.  “but  I  .saw  the  tears  roll  down  that 
boy’s  cheeks  when  you  handed  him  that 
sled  and  told  him  it  was  his.” 

The  Ciiristma.s  Tree. — That  after¬ 
noon  we  trimmed  up  the  church  till  it 
looked  like  a  grove  of  evergreens,  and 
we  had  the  old  stove  and  at  least  two 
feet  of  the  pipe  red-hot.  AA"e  trimmed  up 
the  tree  and  in  the  evening  the  people 
and  children  came.  AAHiat  a  good  time 
we  hhd!  Games  for  the  young,  quad¬ 
rilles  for  the  grown-ups.  Santa  came 
twice — first  for  a  hurried  call  and  then 
for  a  dance.  The  first  time  he  had  a 
crowbar  for  a  cane — the  second  time  a 
barrel  stave.  One  woman  and  two  girls 
had  walked  fully  four  miles  each  way  to 
come.  The  party  lingered  late,  and  the 
Parson  had  fe.ars  as  to  its  effect  on  the 
morrow’s  service. 

They  All  Came. — The  old  saying 
that  plenty  will  go  to  a  dance  w'here  few 
will  go  to  a  prayer  meeting  did  not  hold 
true  the  next  day,  as  we  had  more  at 
the  service  than  at  the  Christmas  tree. 
The  Parson  built  the  fire  early  and  rang 
the  old  bell  with  all  his  might,  to  .show 
the  country  round  that  we  were  opened 
up  for  the  day.  It  says  to  all :  “Come 
whenever  you  can  and  stay  as  long  as 
you  can.”  •  Here  there  are  no  Sunday 
airs ;  no  Sunday  tones ;  no  Sunday  stiff¬ 
ness;  but  everything  is  happy  and  home¬ 
like.  No  one  stalks  into  their  pew  as 
stiff  as  a  ramrod  and  stalks  out  home 
with  a  rustle  of  silk  skirts ;  but  there  is 
warmth  of  hearth  and  warmth  of  heart 
and  home-like  place  for  all.”  AVe  do 
not  toll  the  bell,  for  there  is  nothing 
about  our  service  that  savors  of  a  fun¬ 
eral.  I  wonder  if  New  England  tolls 
its  bells  jiLst  at  the  lieginning  of  service 
as  a  token  of  wailing  because  so  many 
have  not  yet  showed  up,  nor  are  likely 
too ! 

The  Company  Got  There. — AA’lien  the 
service  was  about  half  over  the  door 
quietly  opened  and  a  child  came  in,  soon 
followed  by  another  and  another  and 
another  and  so  on.  I  recognized  the 
first  six  as  coming  from  one  family  and 
being  on  hand  the  night  before,  but  the 
door  did  not  close  at  that — three  more 
coming  in,  making  nine  in  all.  These  last 
proved  to  be  company.  The  Parson  en¬ 
quired  the  how  and  when  of  their  com¬ 
ing.  The  man  of  this  house  works  away 
in  the  city  in  the  AA’^inter,  as  so  many 
do,  and  two  teams  went  in  to  the  city 
Saturday  afternoon  to  meet  him  and  the 
company  cousims.  The  train  was  late  of 
cour.se,  and  then  there  was  Christmas 
shopping  and  the  work  horses  were  .slow 
and  their  shoes  smooth  and  the  roads 
terribly  icy.  It  was  ten  o’clock  when 
the  start  for  home  was  made.  After 
the  first  six  miles  on.  the  turnpike  the 
lonely  road  began  with  the  slippery  hills 
and  the  still  cold  night.  The  boys  all 
took  to  their  heels  to  warm  up  and  foot¬ 
ed  it  the  other  six  miles,  and  real  coun¬ 
try  miles  they  are !  It  was  half  past 
two  when  they  pulled  in — just  four  hours 
and  a  half  on  the  road.  The  Pastoral 
I’arson  excu.sed  them  for  being  late  to 
church ! 

After  The  Christmas  Service. — I 
suppose  the  regular  program  of  the  coun¬ 
try  church  as  any  other  calls  for  a  Sun¬ 
day  school  after  morning  service.  AA’hen 
the  Pastoral  Parson  escaped  from  “reg¬ 
ular  church  work”  to  real  Christian 
work,  he  escaped  from  the  Sunday  .school 
also.  AA’e  live  in  an  era  of  combination 
and  the  church  service  and  Sunday 
.school  has  been  combined.  Instruction 
i.s  given  and  the  children  are  talked  to 
and  the  passages  from  Scripture  ex¬ 
plained,  and  the  children  seem  to  grow 
up  in  the  habit  and  desire  of  attending 
the  morning  .service.  This  is  as  it  .should 
(Continued  on  page  Sfi) 
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TiiERK  19  <1  movoinpiit  on  foot  to  oii- 
coiinisp  the  study  of  “Lincoln"  in  the 
public  schools.  If  the  children  are  to  be 
taught  to  read  Virgil  or  Iloiner  or  Csesar 
they  should  also  read  Tdncoln.  A  book 
which  should  be  read  and  studied  in 
every  school  at  least  once  a  year  iS  Ed¬ 
ward  Everett  Hale’s  “The  Han  With¬ 
out  a  C’ountry.”  Too  many  of  our  chil¬ 
dren  are  growing  np  with  no  idea  of 
National  feeling. 

The  big  “.spelling  bee"  announced  for 
the  New  York  State  Fair  last  Fall  was 
cancelled  on  account  of  the  scourge  of 
infantile  paralysis,  but  prize  contests 
were  carried  through  in  .“S  counties.  Silver 
medals  have  been  awarded  the  winners. 
It  is  noticeable  that  20  out  of  the  .OS 
winners  are  girls.  We  should  have  ex- 
■l)ect<‘d  that  from  our  written  corres¬ 
pondence.  The  women  and  girls  are. 
as  a  rule,  more  careful  than  the  men 
about  .such  thing.s.  ^Many  people  do  not 
realize  how  much  good  spelling  stands 
for  in  business  correspondence.  It  is 
often  the  deciding  thing  with  many  busi¬ 
ness  men. 

Wk  want  to  put  in  our  regular  .ad¬ 
vice  to  parents  not  to  let  pictures  of 
their  young  children  appear  in  print. 
Sometimes  a  boy  or  girl  will  do  some¬ 
thing  worthy  of  praise,  or  a  little  out  of 
the  ordin.ary.  Some  newspai)ers.  seeking 
for  sen.sations.  will  want  .a  picture  of 
this  remarkable  youngster.  iMany  chil¬ 
dren  like  this  sort  of  notoriety,  and  par¬ 
ents  may.  at  first  thought,  consider  it  .a 
fine  thing.  A  little  reflection  will  show 
them  that  it  can  do  the  child  no  good, 
and  may  easily  lead  to  damage.  It  may 
make  the  child  conceited  b ‘youd  her 
years,  or  may  le.ad  to  d.angeroiis  corres¬ 
pondence.  If  you  take  our  advice  you 
will  keep  such  pictures  out  of  print. 

A  ci'iiiot'.s  law  case  canu'  ui)  ri'cently 
in  New  York,  when  a  woman  refused  to 
contribute  to  the  sup])ort  of  her  grand¬ 
children.  Her  daughter-in-law  tried  to 
compel  this  woman  to  i)ay  a  certain  sum 
of  money  eacii  w('ek.  but  for  pei-sonal  and 
family  la'.asons  the  woni.an  refnsi'd  to  do 
so.  Tin*  Judgf'  found  an  (dd  l.iw  under 
which  the  griindmother  tx'comes  respon- 
sil)lp  for  her  son's  children  and  com¬ 
manded  the  woman  to  ])ay.  She  rt'fused. 
and  was  tluui  siuit  to  jail  I  She  does  not 
object  to  heli)ing  the  childiani.  but  as  is 
often  tin*  c-ase.  thinks  theia*  is  a  family 
l>rinciple  at  stake,  and  will  not  yield. 
T.ater  this  woman  was  released.  Tier 
chief  .argument  is  that  her  daughter-in- 
law  is  lazy  .and  will  not  work  to  support 
the  children  ! 

* 

."Ma.w  a  woman  starts  out  brav^ely  to 
fight  the  high  cost  of  living  with  new 
kinds  of  food.  She  has  chemistry  and 
via’.v  expert  advice  to  prove  that  her  new 
dishes  make  a  true  balanced  ration  fully 
capable  of  suiiporting  life.  The  trouble 
comes  when  husband  or  father  rebels. 
'The  new  food  may  be  scientific  for  all 
they  know,  but  they  are  used  to  certain 
dishes,  and  do  not  want  anything  else. 
Habit  has  fixed  certain  desires  and  tastes, 
and  habit  is,  after  all,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  a  balanced  ration.  That  is 
where  most  of  the  attempts  to  feed  a  fam¬ 
ily  scientifically  fall  down,  riieinistry  is 
for  the  stomach,  but  not  for  the  tongue, 
and  when  peoi)le  have  formed  a  fixed 
habit  for  c(*rtain  foods  it  is  hard  to  an¬ 
alyze  them  away  from  their  favorites. 

IVk  have  a  reader  who  sends  the  fol¬ 
lowing  list  of  food  articles  which  his 
mother  made  out  of  flour  last  year,  ^^'e 
ha\-e  no  doubt  many  farm  wonn'ii  can 
.show  an  even  longer  list,  and  it  is  a 
good  thing  for  the  men  folks  to  spimd 
their  time  figuring  such  things  out.  Tin* 
men  folks  do  a  large  share  of  the  “eating 
thereof,”  and  the.v  may  well  understand 
how  much  work  is  required  to  turn  out 
this  flood  of  food  ! 

,  I  thought  it  would  interest  you  and 
your  subscribers  to  learn  what  a  woman 
can  do  in  one  year.  There  are  10  in  the 
family  every  day,  and  three  away.  Here 
is  the  li.st  of  baking  my  mother  did 
alone :  This  list  of  baking  does  not  in¬ 
clude  griddle  cakes,  meat  pies,  pot  pies, 
nor  puddings  of  which  we  have  plent.v. 
besides  she  does  all  of  the  housework. 
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Here  is  the  list  and  flour  used,  and 
cost : 

barrels,  total  cost  72.1 

loaves  bread;  020  pies;  cookies; 

.“.'.>2  biscuits;  120  cakes;  24  strawberry 
short  cakes.  euexcii.  jr. 

('olumbia  Co..  N.  Y'. 

.Il’DGE  McAdoo  of  New  Y'ork  in  a  re¬ 
cent  address  made  some  sensible  remarks 
about  boys  and  young  men.  Among 
other  things  he  said ; 

To  be  successful  a  young  man  must 
do  something  he  wants  to  do.  The  man 
must  love  his  work.  If  I  had  a  boy  and 
he  came  to  me  and  said  he  wanted  to  be 
a  shoemaker  I  should  say,  “All  right, 
my  son,  but  be  a  good  shoemaker ;  make 
the  best  shoes  in  New  Y’ork.”  An  honest 
shoemaker  who  makes  hone.st  shoes  is 
worth  .100  hnvyers  who  botch  their  ca.ses 
or  500  doctors  who  bury  their  dead. 

There  is  a  great  truth  in  that  though 
it  is  one  of  the  hardest  things  for  many 
mothers  and  sisters  to  understand.  They 
cannot,  somehow,  imagine  that  their  own 
hoy  is  like  other  children.  He  must  be 
in  a  class  by  himself  I  Then  they  pro¬ 
ceed  to  put  him  into  a  inferior  class  by  not 
letting  him  develop  in  natural  ability. 

* 

There  can  be  no  iiuestion  that  the 
women  voters  in  the  Western  Slates  de¬ 
cided  the  last  Presidential  election.  A 
change  of  5.000  votes,  properly  distrib¬ 
uted.  would  have  defeated  President  IVil- 
son — so  close  was  the  margin  in  several 
AVestern  .States.  The  women  were  less 
tied  up  to  party  organization  than  were 
the  men.  and  they  evidently  did  their 
best  to  select  what  seined  to  them  plain 
moral  issues.  It  seems  to  us  that  each 
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up.  A  public  reading  and  gathering 
room  is  popular  and  useful  if  some  en¬ 
terprising  worker  can  get  it  going  and 
keep  up  the  interest.  The  following  lit¬ 
tle  story  tells  how  one  man  tried  the  ex¬ 
periment  in  a  lonely  neighborhood.] 

I  first  got  the  people  together  and  pro¬ 
duced  an  entertainment.  It  was  the  most 
successful  ever  held  there,  and  I  began  to 
be  popular.  We  gave  the  show  a  second 
time  in  another  village.  A  club  called 
Crystal  Concert  Club  was  formed  and 
they  elected  me  president.  Then  Spring 
and  its  trials  came,  and  it  was  late  when 
we  gave  the  third  entertainment.  It 
was  my  puri)ose  to  institute  the  public 
reading-room  through  this  club.  I  found 
I  must  furnish  nearly  all  the  enthusiasm, 
do  most  of  the  work,  and  educate  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  my  own  conce|)tions.  This  was  a 
difficult  task.  I  began  to  see  I  must  not 
make  any  enemies  within  the  club ;  sev¬ 
eral  spats  threatened  to  disrupt  it.  I 
kept  fairl.v  clear  of. them,  and  had  I  had 
two  years  more  I  believe  I  could  have 
accomplished  something  definite.  But  it 
certainly  is  .a  slow  job  and  full  of  pit- 
falls.  If  one  only  had  the  cold  cash 
to  set  up  public  reading-rooms,  the  peo¬ 
ple  would  be  quick  to  see  their  benefits. 
But  until  they  do  see  their  benefits,  they 
will  be  hard  to  lead.  The  quicker  way 
would  be  to  build  the  room  and  furnish  it 
lightly.  Then  offer  it  to  the  people  on 
condition  it  be  paid  for  within  a  stated 
time.  The  folks  of  a  community  would 
soon  take  pride  in  it  and  work  hard  to 
buy  it  and  improve  it  aftenvards.  This 
would  require  first  the  instillation  of 


A  Nebraska  Child  and  Her  Farm  Pet 


month  sees  more  and  more  of  the  ob¬ 
jection  to  “votes  for  women”  passing 
away.  'There  will  always  be  able  men  to 
oppo.se  it,  but  they  cannot  stop  it  now. 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  many 
farm  women  could  expect  to  make  a  suc¬ 
cess  at  breeding  and  training  high-class 
dogs.  AA’e  have  many  que.stions  about 
this,  but  our  own  exiierii'iice  is  limited. 
There  surc'ly  is  a  good  demand  for  cer¬ 
tain  classes  of  terriers,  and  prices  seem 
to  be  fair.  It  is  not  everyone,  however, 
who  can  hoiie  to  succei'd  as  a  dog  breed¬ 
er  I  It  may  be  said,  as  with  tin*  hen  and 
the  cow,  he  or  she  must  be  half  dog  in 
order  to  succeed  !  Thi.s  is  a  compliment 
or  the  reverse  as  men  look  at  it.  At  any 
rate  we  can  hardly  think  of  a  more 
useful  and  sensible  article  on  the  subject 
than  the  one  by  Hr.  Tucker  on  page  77. 
* 

A  wojr.vx  in  New  Y’ork  City  had 
bright  red  hair,  and  foolishly  thought 
it  an  affliction,  because  a  few  boys  .slioiit- 
ed  “Bedd.v”  or  ‘Tied  H(>ad'’  as  she  passed 
by.  So  this  woman  fell  a  victim  to  a 
“hair  doctor.”  who  advised  the  u.se  of 
“lieroxide”  which  Avas  to  change  the  red 
to  a  “golden  glow.”  The  hair  under  this 
treatment  turned  white  and  then  dropped 
out!  This  woman  sued  for  $.”>.000  dam¬ 
ages.  and  the  jury  gave  her  six  cents. 
She  would  have  been  wise  if  she  liail 
adopted  the  philo.sophy  of  the  Hope 
Farm  children  and  taken  pride  in  her 
hair — as  being  unusual. 

Social  Life  in  Farm  Communities 

[Hany  of  our  readers  are  trying  to 
improve  and  brighten  the  social  life  in 
their  farm  community.  Winters  are 
often  dull  and  the  people  need  .social  life 
and  pleasant  thoughts  to  brighten  them 


some  siiirit.  but  I  believe  it  could  be  done. 

3Iy  vision  Avas  a  comfortable  little 
building  of  one  large  room.  AA-here  both 
sexes  might  enter  and  mingle  freely  dur¬ 
ing  evenings,  reading  magazines,  neAvs- 
papers  and  books,  Avith  comfortable  furni¬ 
ture  and  music  to  rest  them.  I  can  see 
our  farmer  folks  brooding  uAvay  at  their 
homes  over  their  selfish  little  misfortunes, 
making  mountains  of  moh'hills  I  can 
see  their  young  sons  and  daiigiiters.  fillvd 
Avith  a  reckless  passion  for  a  change  in 
their  sodden  existence,  occasionally  “run¬ 
ning  the  roads."  Our  drunkards  and 
moral  jellyfish  among  us  can  be  remedied 
to  a  large  extent  by  the  crystallizing  of  a 
pOAverful  comnuitiity  spirit.  One  Avay  to 
do  it  is  through  the  public  reading-room. 
I’m  going  to  try  again  some  time.  I  have 
selfishness  and  timidity  to  overcome  and 
a  philosophical  stick-to-lt  spirit  to  ac¬ 
quire.  V.  SI. 

♦ 

Sketches  from  Life  on  the  Farm 

Some  years  ago  a  small  boy  in  a  West¬ 
ern  State  grew  a  few  vegetables  to  sell. 
He  Avalked  several  miles  Avith  a  dozen 
('urs  of  SAveet  corn,  sold  six  for  four  cents, 
and  told  his  mother  he  Avasn't  going  to 
do  any  more  of  that  kind  of  Avork.  To¬ 
day  he  is  the  agricultural  expert  of  a 
great  raiLvay  system,  trying  to  induce 
the  other  fellow  to  groAV  the  corn,  etc.,  to 
keep  his  railroad  busy.  A  brother  of  his 
is  cashier  of  a  bank  in  the  Southwest 
Avhere  there  are  farms  by  the  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  Avithout  a  cow  on  them.  This  man 
is  rustling  to  get  these  folk  to  keep  coavs 
and  incidentally  keep  his  bank  going. 

A  farm  Avoman  in  New  Y'ork  thought 


she  Avould  buy  an  oilstove  with  a  fireless 
cooker  oven.  She  intended  to  get  her 
dinner  going  in  this  and  be  free  to  go 
out  of  doors  to  Avork  in  garden  or  berry 
patch.  She  found  a  tAvo-burner  oil  .stove 
with  fireless  cooker  oven  cost  .$20.50.  On 
a  recent  trip  to  toAvn  a  former  customer 
inquired  about  blackberries.  No  black¬ 
berries.  The  farm  Avoman  had  done  some 
mental  arithmetic.  How  many  hours  in 
the  berry  patch  in  the  hot  sun  to  earn 
that  tireless  oA'en?  She  concluded  to 
quit  AA'ork  in  the  berry  patch,  except  for 
home  u.se,' cook  simple  food  oA'cr  an  old- 
fashioned  fire,  and  dcA’ote  the  time  sa\'ed 
to  enjoying  life.  This  AA-omau  is  not  de¬ 
pendent  on  auto  rides,  movies,  etc.,  for 
her  enjo.vment.  Enjoyment  is  lying 
around  loose  on  the  farm  Avaiting  for  her 
to  come  along.  I  saw  her  awhile  .ago 
walking  leisurely  and  SAvinging  her  pail 
like  a  carefree  youngster  on  her  way  to 
the  patch  for  berries  for  dinner.  She 
saAV  me  and  sang  out:  “A  time  and  a 
half  for  overtime  on  the  farm."  “Are 
you  crazy?"  I  called  back  to  her.  “No. 
but  that  other  Avoman  is  going  to  be  per- 
f(‘Ctly  crazy  to  get  blackberries  for  her 
dinner.  They  are  not  Avorking  overtime 
at  the  factory  on  a  fireless  cooker  oven 
for  me.  and  old  Croesus  ksn’t  putting  a 
big  Avad  in  his  pocket  out  of  my  twenty 
dollars  and  a  half.”  Here  she  comes 
back  and  I  ask  her  Avhat  about  the  ber¬ 
ries  that  go  unpicked.  Her  answer  is  a 
smile  and  "I  saAv  come  Summer  yelloAv- 
birds.  They  didn't  charge  any  admi.ssiou 
— as  much  as  three  reels” — her  A  oice  has 
trailed  aAA-ay  into  silence.  c. 

♦ 

Gluten  Bread 

I  am  interested  in  gluten  bread  as  pre¬ 
scribed  for  the  reduction  of  flesh.  Will 
you  give  recipes  for  making  this  bread? 

JIR.S.  R. 

(rliiten  Bread. — The  folloAA’ing  recipe 
Avas  givi'ii  us  as  a  good  one,  but  Ave  have 
not  tested  it  our.selves.  Pour  a  pint  of 
boiling  Avater  into  a  pint  of  milk;  add  a 
ti'aspoonfiil  of  butter  and  a  teas])oonful 
of  salt.  I.et  stand  till  liiki'warm.  then 
add  a  Avell-boateii  egg.  a  quarter  of  a 
yeast  cake  dissolved,  and  enough  gluten 
flour  to  make  a  soft  batter.  CoA’er  and 
.stand  in  a  Avarm  place  to  rise  then  add 
enough  gluten  flour  to  make  a  soft  dough 
and  kne.-id  it  Avi'll.  Form  it  into  four 
loaves  and  let  risi*  again.  Bake  for  one 
hour.  (Jliiteu  brc'ad  rt‘<]uir(‘s  less  yeast 
and  less  time  to  risi-  than  ordinary  bread. 

(Jluten  "Lazy’’  Biscuit. — Two  measur¬ 
ing  cups  of  gluten  Hour.  tAVo  tablespoon- 
fuls  lard,  two  teaspoonfiils  baking  pow¬ 
der.  a  little  salt.  Hix  Avith  milk  or 
Avater,  .stir  Avidl.  and  cook  in  gem  iniiis. 
This  makes  eight  hiscuits. 

The  Rural  School 

The  item  entitled  “The  Rural  School 
Question."’  on  page  1.550,  is  deserving  of 
more  than  usual  notice.  If  there  ever 
Avas  a  (|U(>stion  that  was  vital  to  the  in¬ 
terest  and  AA'elfare  of  the  farmers  of  New 
Y'ork  State  it  is  thi.s  so-called  “toAvuship 
system  for  schools.”  The  men  Avlm 
fraiiK'il  thi.s  bill  iieA’cr  considered  for  a 
ininuti'  the  Avelfare  of  the  farmers'  chil¬ 
dren.  nor  the  hardships  that  it  avouM 
bring  upon  them  and  their  pari'iils.  Liv¬ 
ing  on  a  farm,  and  S(‘uding  four  children 
to  district  school.  I  can  realize  to  some 
extent  Avhat  it  Avould  mean  if  these  chil¬ 
dren  Avere  obliged  to  bundle  up  th.-se 
cold  mornings  and  start  for  a  .schot  I- 
hou.se  miles  aAvay,  to  be  hours  on  the 
road  going  and  coming,  with  no  one  to 
see  they  AA’cre  comfortable  on  this  triii. 
This  sy.^tem  Avould  do  more  to  depreciate 
the  value  of  rural  farms-  than  any  other 
thing  could  do.  Who  Avould  Avant  to  buy 
a  farm  situat  d  where  their  childreii 
Avere  obliged  to  go  four  or  tiA*e  miles  to 
school.  Where  Avould  there  be  any  gain? 
I  have  a  boy  attending  high  school,  and 
I  knoAV  he  doesn’t  get  any  bettor  train¬ 
ing  or  have  any  better  chance  to  progress 
th:in  he  did  at  our  district  .school  so  long 
as  he  was  in  the  grades.  This  bill  is 
aimed  wholly  at  eiiualizing  taxation,  and 
it  sei'uis  to  me  thi're  could  be  some  other 
Avay  to  do  that  besides  depriving  rural 
children  of  their  rights  and  comforts.  If 
the  farmers  Avho  are  opposed  to  this  bill 
Avill  make  themselves  heard  before  it  i.s 
too  late,  they  can  maintain  their  rights. 
Our  Assemblyman  told  me  the  Avay  to 
oiqiose  this  bill  Avas  to  get  up  petitions 
and  send  to  him.  and  have  all  our  Oranges 
Avrite  him.  and  instruct  the  State  Orange 
that  Ave_^  are  ojipo.sed  to  it.  I  hope  The 
R.  N.-Y.  Avill  use  its  poAver  in  assisting 
us  in  this  matter,  the  same  as  it  did  in 
the  milk  strike  and  many  other  Avorthy 
oauses.  c.  w. 

NeAv  Y’ork. 
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Flour 


Facts 

A  poorer,  cheaper  grade  or 
Pillsbury’s  Best  is  never  sent 
out  to  catch  the  cheaper  trade. 

W e  absolutely  refuse  to  lower 
the  quality  of  Pillsbury’s  Best 
flour  in  order  to  meet  a  lower 
price. 

The  Pillsbury  Flour  Mills 
Company  is  staking  its  success 
and  the  life  of  its  large  business 
on  the  plan  and  policy  of  mar¬ 
keting  but  one,  single,  uniform, 
highest  quality  flour  under  its 
Pillsbury’s  Best  brand. 

No  one,  anywhere,  can  buy 
better  Pillsbury’s  Best  flour  than 
you  can  buy.  Pillsbury’s  Best 
is  always  the  same— always 
Pillsbury’s  Best— every  where— 
all  the  time— at  the  grandest 
grocery— or  at  the  crossroads 
store. 

We  believe  this  policy  will 
win  in  the  long-run,  so  we  say. 

The  Flour  Question  Settled 

‘‘Because 
Pillsbury^s  Best” 

Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Perhaps  I  can  help  “Hired  Man’s 
Wife,”  who  asked  on  page  1509  last  year 
for  meat  substitutes.  Let  her  send  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Division  of 
Publications,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for 
these  Farmers’  Bulletins :  No.  .S91, 
“Economical  Uses  of  Meat  in  the  Home”  ; 
No.  487,  “Cheese  and  Its  Economical  Use 
as  a  Food.”  They  will  give  her  many 
ideas. 

One  can  make  scalloped  fish,  fish  hash 
or  fish  balls,  using  salt  codfish,  canned 
salmon,  tuna,  or  almost  any  left-over 
fish.  Dried  beans  or  peas  in  various 
forms  are  an  excHlent  substitute  for 
meat;  baked,  as  succotash  (made  from 
dried  Limas  and  canned  corn),  as  soup 
made  with  milk  or  without  milk.  There 
is  milk  toast  made  with  brown  bread,  also 
French  toast,  scalloped  corn  or  corn 
oysters  (or  fritters).  If  her  family  will 
eat  them  she  could  make  salads  using 
meat  or  fish.  Has  “Hired  Man’s  Wife” 
forgotten  the  peanut  recipes  given  from 
the  Tuskegee  bulletin  last  Spring  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.?  Peanut  butter,  too,  can  be 
used  for  sandwiches,  and  in  various 
ways.  Nuts  are  considered  one  of  the 
best  substitutes  for  meat.  They  can  be 
used  in  many  ways. 

Bean  Soup. — One  cup  dry  beans,  1 
quart  water,  1  tablespoon  butter,  1% 
teaspoon  salt,  1  tablespoon  flour,  1  small 
onion.  Soak  beans  over  night.  The  next 
day  boil  in  the  quai’t  of  water  along  with 
the  onion  until  tender.  Rub  through  a 
colander.  Rub  butter,  salt  and  flour  to¬ 
gether.  Stir  into  hot  liquid.  Let  cook 
about  10  minutes.  There  should  be  one 
quart  of  soup;  add  water  if  necessary  to 
make  up  the  amount. 

Cream  of  Bean  Soup. — One  cup  white 
beans,  1%  quarts  water,  2  teaspoons  salt, 
114  tablespoons  butter,  tablespoons 

flour,  2  cups  milk,  half  a  small  onion. 
Soak  beans  over  night.  Drain  and  boil  in 
1 14  quarts  water  with  onion.  W’hen  ten¬ 
der  rub  through  a  colander  and  return  to 
the  liquid  in  which  they  Avere  cooked. 
Make  a  white  saiu-e  of  the  flour,  butter 
and  milk.  Then  add  the  salt  and  turn 
into  the  mashed  beans.  Cook  together 
five  minutes  and  serve. 

Cream  of  Split  Pea  Soup. — One  cup 
split  peas,  21/^  quarts  water,  2  table¬ 
spoons  chopped  onion,  3  tablespoons  but¬ 
ter,  3  tablespoons  flour,  teaspoons 

salt,  1  pint  milk.  Soak  peas  over  night. 
Drain  ;  add  2i^  quarts  cold  Avater  and  the 
onion.  Cook  slOAvly  until  soft,  rub 
through  a  colander.  Make  a  Avhite  sauce 
of  the  remaining  ingredients  and  add  to 
the  pea  pulp.  Cook  together  five  min¬ 
utes. 

W'ashingtoii  ChoAvder — l^/^  cup  sliced 
potatoes,  cup  water,  1^/4  small  onion, 
1  cup  steAved  tomatoes,  1  cup. corn,  1  cup 
milk  or  cream,  1  teaspoon  salt.  Slice  the 
onion  and  cook  Avith  the  potatoes  in  boil¬ 
ing,  salted  Avater.  W’hen  tender  add  to¬ 
matoes  and  corn  and  bring  to  the  boiling 
point.  Heat  the  cream  and  milk  and  add 
to  the  vegetables  just  before  serving. 
Serve  hot  over  crackers. 

Peanut  Roast — One  quart  dry  bread 
crumbs,  2  cups  peanut  butter,  2  medium 
onions  (chopped),  1  cup  milk,  2  tea¬ 
spoons  salt,  2  tablespoons  sage,  1  table- 
si)oon  Summer  saA’ory,  2  cups  hot  mashed 
potato,  4  eggs.  Mix  the  peanut  butter 
and  milk  together,  adding  the  milk  very 
gradually.  Then  beat  the  eggs  and  add 
to  peanut  butter.  Stir  in  the  crumbs,  the 
onion,  mashed  potatoes  and  seasonings. 
Bake  one  hour  in  a  Avell-greased  tin. 

HAKRIET  1>.  KNAPP. 


A  Man  on  “  Meatless  Meals” 

If  a  “Hired  Man’s  W'ife”  cares  to  take 
suggestions  from  just  a  mere  man  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  her  request  in  your  issue  of 
December  23,  for  some  favorite  supper 
dishes,  old-fashioned  as  well  as  modern, 
I  can  offer  a  few  that  have  been  favorites 
with  me  for  many  years,  that  were  and 
have  been  relished  on  my  grandfather’s, 
father’s  and  my  farm,  some  of  them  for 
over  a  hundred  years.  Eggs  of  course, 
in  any  style,  when  they  sell  for  less  than 
.‘10  cents  per  dozen. 

Dried  Beef  and  Cream  Gravy. — Shred 
the  beef,  frizzle  it  for  a  few  minutes  in 
a  skillet  Avith  a  little  lard  or  butter, 


then  add  rich  milk  or  cream,  boil  and 
thicken  the  gravy  with  flour  until  it  is 
of  the  consistency  of  thick  cream.  A 
little  meat  and  lots  of  this  kind  of  gravy 
served  steaming  hot,  is  a  delicious  dish. 

Cottage  Cheese. — Smear  kase,  with 
seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt  and  a  lib¬ 
eral  allowance  of  cream ;  or  sea.soned 
and  just  enougii  cream  to  enable  the 
liouseAvife  to  mold  it  in  pats  with  a  little 
nutmeg  or  cinnamon  and  some  sugar 
sprinkled  on  each,  rarely  fails  to  touch 
the  right  spot. 

Hasty  Pudding. — Cornmeal  mush  and 
milk,  rich  milk,  Avith  or  Avithout  the 
accompaniment  of  sugar  is  an  appetizing 
and  satisfying  supper  dish — better  than 
cream  of  wheat,  if  the  mush  is  prop¬ 
erly  cooked.  My  mother  did  and  my 
Avife  does  insist  upon  the  mush  being 
boiled  for  at  least  two  hours,  so  that  it 
is  thoroughly  done  and  stirred  until 
every  lump  is  worked  out  of  it.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  like  it  best  with  a  good  cane 
molasses,  maple  syrup  or  honey,  and 
a  little  butter.  A  large  potful  is  ahvays 
prepared  in  my  home.  The  surplus  is 
poured  into  tins  and  set  away  to  cool, 
then  at  a  subsequent  meal,  breakfast  or 
supper,  cut  in  slices  fried  brown,  it  is 
served  Avith  butter,  mola.sses,  maple  syr¬ 
up  or  honey.  Mush  muffins  are  another 
product  of  cold  mush,  and  if  there  is 
anything  better  than  mush  muffins  I 
have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  taste 
it.  But  in  considering  cornmeal  mush 
always  remember  that  there  is  only  one 
kind  fit  to  eat,  and  that  is  the  variety 
that  is  cooked  and  cooked  and  then 
cooked. 

“Farmers’  Rice.” — ^This  is  a  dish  that 
my  brothers  and  I  used  to  request  as  a 
special  favor,  and  always  among  the  very 
best  of  good  things  to  eat.  It  is  pre- 
I)ared  as  follows :  Rich  milk  put  in  a 
pot  or  kettle  and  brought  to  a  boil  over 
a  slow  fire;  then  slowly  stir  in  flour, 
increasing  the  strength  of  the  fire  to 
keep  the  mass  boiling  all  the  time  until 
it  is  as  thick  as  well  cooked  hasty  pud¬ 
ding,  when  it  will  have  a  slightly  gran¬ 
ular  appearance,  similar  to  well-boiled 
rice.  Then  serve  hot  with  sugar  and 
milk  or  any  favorite  “dip.”  But  best  of 
all,  if  you  can  get  the  old-fashioned  gold¬ 
en  brown  New  Orleans  or  Matamoras 
sugar,  the  kind  that  is  moist  and  use^d 
to  be  retailed  from  hogsheads.  Add  this 
to  the  rice  and  you  have  a  dish  that  is 
fit  for  the  gods.  A  .steamed  Indian  pud¬ 
ding  served  with  hot  coffee  or  a  few 
glasses  of  rich  milk  and  a  lemon  sauce 
will  satisfy  the  most  vigorous  appetite 
and  bring  contentment  to  a  tired  body. 

Scrapple. — If  a  “Hired  Man’s  Wife” 
lives  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  fried 
scrapple,  potatoes,  bread  and  butter  and 
coffee  or  tea  is  a  supper  bill  of  fare  fit 
for  an  epicure.  There  is  scrapple  and 
.scrapple,  some  is  good,  some  passable, 
but  most  of  that  offered  in  the  markets 
is  very  poor  stuff.  If  she  can  get  it  and 
is  Aviiling  to  pay  12  to  15  cents  per 
pound  for  it,  it  is  likely  to  be  good.  At 
this  season  of  the  year  I  want  it  once 
daily.  If  she  does  not  know  scrapple  I 
am  sorry  for  her. 

Other  Suggestions. — Creamed  pota¬ 
toes,  potato  salad  and  apple  and  celery 
salad  are  all  old  and  favorite  supper 
dishes  in  my  family.  Some  of  our  mod¬ 
ern  supper  dishes,  prepared  from  “tinned 
stuff”  are  fish  cakes,  salmon,  California 
shad  or  tuna  fish  thoroughly  mixed  Avith 
ma.shed  potatoes  formed  into  cakes  and 
fried  brown  on  both  sides,  and  served 
hot  are  relished  by  all  persons  fond  of 
fish. 

Good  Cooking  Needed. — More  than 
half  of  the  appreciation  of  food  depends 
upon  the  cooking.  I  have  seen  persons 
trying  to  cook  good  food  who  couldn  t 
boil  water  Avithout  burning  it.  The  Away 
it  is  served  aaHI  add  or  detract  from  its 
enjoyment;  dirty  or  slovenly  service  is 
not  to  be  tolerated,  and  these  conditions 
are  a  crime  against  civilization.  Appe¬ 
tite  is  a  big  factor  in  the  enjoyment  of 
food.  One  of  the  best  dinners  I  ever 
ate  I  had  in  a  log  cabin  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains;  fried  speckled  trout,  I  rench 
fried  potatoes,  hot  soda  biscuit  baked 
in  a  Dutch  oven,  coffee  and  condensed 
milk,  served  with  tin  dishes,  but  clean, 
and  an  appetite  as  big  as  the  mountains 
all  around  us  I  can  easily  recall  but  I 
do  not  remember  any  especial  dish  of 
any  elaborate  banquet,  and  I  have  attend¬ 
ed  hundreds. 

Griddle  Cakes. — ^For  either  breakfa.st 
or  supiier,  if  “A  Hired  Man’s  Wife 
knows  how  to  prepare  griddle  cake  bat¬ 
ter  with  buckwheat  flour  and  potato 
yeast,  and  Avill  bake  a  liberal  allowance 
of  these,  keep,  them  hot  until  all  are 
ready  in  a  deep  dish,  prepare  a  gravy  of 
rich  milk,  boiled  and  .slightly  thickened, 
pour  this  over  the  cakes  steaming  hot 
just  before  serving  and  then  invite  the 
Hired  Man  and  boarders  to  “reach  to 
and  help  themselves”  she  Avill  wonder  at 
the  capacity  of  the  human  stomach  to 
absorb  creamed  buckwheat  cakes. 

e.  ir.  c. 
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Rubber  Footwear  that  can  hold  the  .confidence  of 
nine  million  people  who  wear  it  and  55,000  dealers 
who  sell  it  must  be  the  kind  of  footwear  you  want  to 
buy.  Wherever  you  see  rubber  footwear  hanging  about 
a  store,  look  for  the  Red  Ball.  That  Red  Ball  means  it 
is  “Ball-Band”  Rubber  Footwear,  and  if  you  examine  the 
goods,  you  will  see  how  sturdy  and  strong  they  are  built. 


Ask  your  dealer  Jor  “Ball-Band  ” 
Light  Weight  Rubbers.  They  are 
of  the  highest  quality  and  come  in 
sizes  for  men,  women  and  children 


TRADE 

MARK 


This  footwear  has  the  toughness  'of  raw  hide  and  the  comfort  of 
old  shoes.  Made  on  natural  lasts,  “Ball-Band"’  Rubber  Footwear 
fits.  Whether  you  buy  “Ball-Band”  for  yourself ,  your  wife  or  your 
boys  or  girls,  the  kind  you  get  will  fit  well,  be  comfortable  and 
wear  long. 

When  it  comes  to  the  price  of  “Ball-Band”  Rubber  Footwear, 
remember  that  “Ball-Band”  wears  so  much  longer  and  gives  so  many 
extra  days  wear,  that  its  actual  cost  becomes  very  low. 

.Ask  to  see  “Ball-Band”  Rubber  Footwear  at  your  dealer’s.  The 
genuine  has  the  Red  Ball — a  mark  that  means  quality  and  long  wear. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  “Ball-Band”  don’t  guess  with  your 
money,  but  write  us  and  we’ll  see  that  you  are  supplied  with  the 
genuine.  Write  anyway  for  a  copy  of 

More  Days  Yiear^^ 

—a  little  booklet  of  practical  value  on  the  proper  care  of  good  rubber  foot¬ 
wear.  It  illustrates  many  different  kinds  of  “Ball-Band”  and  tells  why  it 
gives  more  days  wear.  Write  for  a  copy  today.  •  A 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
333  Water  Street  Mishawaka,  Indiana 

“*The  //oa««  That  Pay*  Million*  for  Quality" 


\ 
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The  Pastoral  Parson 


(Coiitimied  from  pago  82) 

be.  The  Sunday  school  kills  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  .social  and  conversational 
period  after  church.  It  drives  home 
those  who  won’t  stay  and  half  starves 
those  who  do.  The  country  church  does 
not  need  or  want  two  organizations. 
The  matter  of  teachers  drives  the  min¬ 
ister  nearly  frantic.  One  superintendent 
down  country  ordered  the  teacher  w’ho 
hoarded  with  him  to  get  a  new  place  if 
she  did  not  teach  in  his  Sunday  school. 
Half  a  dozen  teachers  expounding  as 
many  different  explanations  of  a  pas¬ 
sage  that  none  of  them  understands  to 
groups  of  children,  hungry  and  restless, 
having  no  poiTit  of  contact  with  the  le.s- 
son  whatever,  will  never  build  up  a  coun¬ 
try  church.  If  the  Sunday  school  was 
from  heaven  it  would  not  go  so  hard 
and  make  so  much  trouble.  Have  the 
courage  to  drop  it.  Those  children  who 
had  walked  six  miles  after  midnight  did 
not  have  to  stay  an  hour  after  service 
and  sit  .still,  hut  we  went  up.stairs  aiul 
there  we  had  Christmas  stories  and  a 
big  cake  and  some  games,  and  they  went 
off  home  asking  when  they  could  come 
again. 

8axta’s  Footprints, — At  one  school- 
house  it  was  impossible  to  have  a  tree 
this  year,  and  when  the  Pastoral  Parson 
went  down  the  going  wms  so  bad  not 
many  could  come  out.  So  we  put  up  .a 
fine  tree  in  the  corner  of  the  schoolhouse 
and  trimmed  it  with  a  box  of  Christmas 
candy  and  a  picture  for  every  scholar 
and  the  teacher  besides,  and  went  off  and 
left  it  there.  You  can  see  the  looks  of 
those  I.onely  Road  children  when  they 
filed  in  on  the-morning  after  New  leaf’s 
and  found  it  there  waiting  for  them. 

A  Wish  For  At.l. — And  so  the  Pas¬ 
toral  Parson  and  family  had  the  best 
Christmas  they  have  ever  had.  with  many 
favors  from  many  friends,  and  far  bet¬ 
ter  than  all  was  the  little  giving  we  did 
both  here  and  there,  and  may  the  haj)- 
piuess  of  the  Christmas  season  last  us 
all  along  the  roadway  of  the  coming  year ! 


Making  Pop-corn  Crisp 

We  run  a  small  farm,  hut  we  some¬ 
times  ^'Hestge  in  some  little  enterprise 
nut  strictly  in  the  line  of  farming  to 
help  out  tile  cash  income.  We  wish  to 
make  some  popcorn  crisp.  This  is  our  form¬ 
ula.  Put  seven  pounds  granulated  sugar, 
one  i)ound  glucose,  fuie  pint  molassc'S, 
one  pint  water,  one  teaspoon  salt,  into  a 
copi)er  kettle  and  cook  to  308  deg.  Add 
one  j)ound  melted  butter  ami  boil 
through  the  batch.  Pour  this  over  a 
Imshel  of  itopped  corn,  stir  quickly  and 
well,  and  roll  out  to  desired  thickness. 
This  makes  a  well-flavored  crisp  and 
when  first  made  is  nice  and  brittle,  but 
it  soon  becomes  sticky.  Y  o  should  like 
to  know  whether  we  can  improve  its 
keeping  quality.  e  wish  to  make^  up, 
ahead.  100  iiackages  or  more  and  sell  it  at 
the  fair,  hut  we  hesitate  to  do  so  for 
fear  it  might  become  sticky  and  unsal¬ 
able.  /  C.  c.  P. 

.MasiJachusclts. 

We  sent  this  question  about  from  one 
authority  to  another,  unable  to  obtain  the 
desired  information  until  it  reached  R. 
R.  Knott  of  Roston.  He  is  an  expert  on 
the  preiiaration  of  popcorn  candy.  INIr. 
Knott  says  that  this  proportion  of  sweets 
is  good,  but  perhaps  C.  C.  P.  has  not 
boiled  the  mixture  a.s  high  as  m>eded. 
His  advice  is  to  put  in  the  molasses 
after  the  corn  syrup  has  been  boiled  up 
to  the  desired  temiierature.  First  put  in 
the  .sugar  and  boil  that  to  as  high  tem- 
jierature  as  |>ossible  without  burning. 
’Then  put  in  the  corn  eyrup  and  boil  this 
mixture  up  once  more.  Then  add  the 
molasses  and  again  boil  as  high  as  pos¬ 
sible.  If  this  mixture  is  cooked  .slowly 
it  will  heco.ue  more  sticky  than  if  it  is 
Cooked  fast.  Ho  not  try  to  cook  it  too 
fast,  as  that  would  cause  burning,  but 
apply  the  heat  as  rapidly  as  the  mix¬ 
ture  will  stand.  The  kettle  u.sed  for  this 
cooking  should  have  what  is  called,  a 
steaming  cover.  These  are  made  so  that 
the  steam  condeuse.s  on  the  cover  and 
runs  down  the  side  of  the  kettle  thus 
cleaning  it  thoroughly.  It  is  well  to  u.se 
a  cover  like  this  even  if  it  is  merely 
made  of  wood.  Another  thing  to  be  used 
is  a  swab,  that  is  a  cloth  wound  around 
the  end  of  a  stick  or  brush.  Wet  it  in 
a  little  water  and  wash  down  the  s.Jes 
of  the  kettle.  Burning  is  started  by  the 
candy  that  splashes  up  on  the  side  of 
the  kettle.  If  .vou  do  not  want  the  candy 
to  become  sticky  you  must  make  it  so 


that  it  grain.s.  rorn  syrup  keeps  the 
syrup  from  graining,  provided  enough  of 
the  syrup  is  u.sed,  yet  if  too  much  corn 
syrup  is  used  the  candy  becomes  sticky. 
C.  C.  P.  may  be  able  to  u.se  some  brown 
sugar,  in  which  case  even  le.ss  molasses 
would  bo  necessary.  The  proportions  are 
now  right  if  he  u.ses  all  granulated  sugar, 
but  in  a  case  of  this  kind  experiments 
must  be  made  in  order  to  hit  exactly  the 
right  operations.  Some  candy-makers  are 
using  substitute  fats  in  the  place  of  part 
of  the  butter,  as  this  gives  a  little  better 
results. 


Disposing  of  Liquor  Circulars 
In  regard  to  sending  liquor  circular.s 
through  the  mails  to  those  who  do  not 
Avant  them,  I  discovered,  some  time  since, 
a  very  effective  way  to  stop  this.  When 
the  circulars  are  delivered  by  the  post¬ 
master,  carefully  preserve  the  envelope  in 
which  they  came.  Take  out  the  circulars 
and  throw  them  in  the  stove,  hut  n(ive  the 
addressed  en  velope  that  is  sure  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  circulars.  Fold  the  envelope 
containing  your  name  and  address,  and 
enclose  it  in  the  one  containing  the  name 
and  address  of  the  Avhisky  man.  seal  it  up 
and  drop  in  the  post  office,  hut  do  not 


put  a  stamp  on  it.  It  now  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  postmaster  to  notify  Mr. 
Whiskey-dealer  that  he  has  a  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him  that  is  being  held  because 
the  postage  has  not  been  paid.  The  whis¬ 
key  man  will  naturally  conclude  that 
some  one  of  his  customers  has  ordered 
.some  whiskey  and  forgotten  to  stamp  the 
letter,  so  he  mails  the  necessary  postage 
and  has  his  letter  forwarded.  When  it  is 
received  and  found  to  contain  nothing  but 
the  name  and  address  of  his  intended 
victim  he  very  quickly  takes  the  hint  and 
takes  your  name  off  his  sucker  list. 

Ho  not  put  your  name  on  the  outside 
envelope  or  in  any  way  allow  your  port- 
master  to  know  that  you  mailed  the  let¬ 
ter.  If  he  has  this  information  it  is  bis 
duty  to  call  on  you  for  po.stage.  If  ne 
does  not  know  who  mailed  it,  it  is  then 
his  duty  to  notify  the  party  to  wb.om  It 
is  addressed.  There  are  a  great  many 
liquor  dealers  and  it  may  require  some 
time  to  get  rid  of  all  of  them,  bbut  it  is  a 
certain  remedy  if  persisted  in. 

Georgia.  w.  i..  wii.i.iam,so.\. 

A  Housecleaning  Suggestion 

Every  time  I  read  anything  .about  bed¬ 
bugs  it  gives  me  the  creeps,  and  the  only 


.Tammry  20,  1917. 

real  cure  I  have  found  is  (juicksilver. 
First  of  all  take  out  everything,  springs, 
bed  frames,  and  have  a  kettle  of  boiling 
water  and  pour  througb  all  holes  and  all 
over  where  a  bug  could  lay  an  egg. 
Bru.sh  mattress  thoroughly.  Be  sure  all 
covers  are  bung  on  lines  for  wind  to  blow 
through.  Mix  10  cents  Avortb  of  quicK- 
silver  with  the  beaten  whites  of  two  eggs 
till  it  is  smooth  and  gray ;  take  a  very 
small  brush  or  stick  and  cover  every  seam 
rrack  or  hole  just  as  lightly  as  you  cau 
spread.  Pillows  as  well  as  mattress  also 
floor  cracks,  picture  frames,  mop  boards, 
in  fact  any  piece  of  furniture  that  has 
even  a  trace  of  a  bug.  Make  a  thorough 
job  of  it  and  it  won’t  take  one  good  trial 
to  convince  anyone  that  it  kills  the  worst 
pest  on  the  earth.  It  took  me  two  Sum¬ 
mers  to  exterminate  the  bugs  from  the 
house  I  moved  into,  but  have  not  seen  a 
sign  of  one  in  eight  years.  J.  E.  E. 


“What  are  you  going  to  make  of 
your  son  Charley?”  I  asked.  “Well,” 
replied  Ch.arley’s  father,  ‘T  made  a  doc¬ 
tor  of  Bob,  a  lawyer  of  Ralph,  and  a 
minister  of  Bert ;  and  Joe  is  a  literai’y 
man.  I  think  I’ll  make  a  laboring  man 
of  Charley.  I  want  one  of  them  to 
have  a  little  money.” — Life. 


cwoMomy 

“"dKgop  Warm 

BURN 

SOCONY  KEROSENE 


For  heat 
For  cooking* 
For  light 


Say  SOCONY  to  the  Grocer’s  Boy 
STANDARD  OIL  CO.  of  NEW  YORK 

Principal  Offices 

New  York  Buffalo  Albany  Boston 
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A  Home  Tour  of  Maryland 


1‘rulic  oil  the  sunny  side  of  a  haystack. 
It  was  a  great  thing,  a  good  institution, 
and  well  carried  out. 


•She  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  jiicturcs  on  this  jiagc  are  inter¬ 
esting  because  they  show  something  of 
a  new  iiroblem  which  is  being  worked 
(lilt  with  farm  boys.  Mo.st  of  the  States 
have  organized  trijis  for  certain  boys 
and  girls  who  do  jiarticularly  well  at 
raising  corn  or  some  other  farm  work. 
I-'or  e.xample,  companies  of  Ohio  boys 
have  come  to  New  York  and  traveled 
through  the  country  at  the  State’s  ex¬ 
pense.  They  all  had  a  good  time  and 
saw  much  of  life.  Maryland  has  adopted 
something  of  a  new  plan.  Two  boys 
from  each  county  in  Maryland  were 
made  the  personal  guests  of  the  Mary- 


The  Value  of  Correspondence  Courses 
The  recent  instances  that  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  Tiik  K.  N.-Y.  in  regard  to  the 
dissatisfaction  arising  from  courses  in 
the  various  correspondence  schools  have 
camsed  me  to  wonder  whether  people 
generally  ajipreciate  the  number  and  va¬ 
riety  of  the  Courses  offered  through  cor¬ 
respondence  instruction  by  the  various 
State  colleges  and  universities.  If  young 
people  more  generally  understood  that  at 
many  of  the  State  institutions  they  may 
obtain  correspondence  instruction  in 
nearly  all  the  subjects  offered  by  the  pri- 


Easily  Installed. 

Heats  all  the  rooms. 

Saves  fuel. time  ^  trouble 

A  splendid  investment  for  the  stove  user.  Heats  an  entire 
house  from  one  register.  Easy  to  install  because  requires  only 
cutting  one  hole  in  floor,  setting  up  and  connecting  with  chimney 
no  other  pipes,  no  cutting  walls,  no  risk  making  mistakes. 

iMTERn/rrioii/iL 
Onepipe  Heater 

No  carting  ashes,  coal  and  wood  thru  house.  Reduces  fire  danger. 
Makes  all  rooms  comfortable,  “livable;”  requires  much  less 
attention  than  use  of  stoves  and  consumes  less  fuel.  Does  7iot  heat 
cellar  keeps  it  perfectly  cool  for  storing  fruits,  vegetables,  etc. 

Send  for  FREE  Advice  Chart 

Information  Blank  and  Dcscripiivc  Booklet.  Answer  the  questions  and  pencil  in 
rough  floor  plans  of  your  house,  send  to  us  and  our  engineers  will  write  you  honest 
advice  as  to  whether  the  International  “Onepipe"  suits  your  particular  dwelling. 
No  pbligation  whatever.  Address  Department  C. 

Sold  on  60-Day  Trial  and  Liberal  Guarantee 

InTERn/mon/iL  He/tter  Co(op/iny ,  utica.n.y. 

Manufacturers  of  Largest  Line  of  Heating  Apparatus  in  United  States. 
(Steam  and  hot  irater  boilers,  warm  air  furnaces,  tcatcr  supply  boilers,  etc.) 


POWER  WASHER 


Giving  the  Corn  Club  Yell 


bind  people.  Our  Correspondent,  Iteubcn 
Ilrighiim.  took  them  on  what  he  calls  a 
Home  State  Tour,  There  were  dO  of 
tlies<‘  boys,  and  the  trip  was  blocked  out 
beforehand  and  thoroughly  arranged.  A 
limp  of  the  State  wtis  designed  with 
black  lines,  .showing  where  the  boys  were 
to  go,  jind  they  certtiinly  covered  the 
Stiite  thoroughly.  They  inspected  farms, 
went  into  ftictorie.s,  looked  over  grain 
elevators  and  markets,  and  were  enter¬ 
tained  in  almost  every  sensible  way. 
'I'liey  end(‘d  up  with  a  reception  given 
iliem  by  the  Governor  of  Maryland,  at 
.Vnnap<dis,  and  another  good  one  at  the 
Maryland  Exhibition  in  Baltimore.  Mr, 
Brigham  took  good  care  that  these  boys 
were  not  sjioiled  by  this  trip.  They  just 
simply  had  a  good,  healthy  time ;  saw 
their  own  State,  and  let  the  people  .see 
what  Maryland  can  produce  in  the  way 


vale  correspondence  school,  I  believe 
many  students  would  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  State  schools  offer  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  a  fair  deal,  greater  prestige,  and 
generally  a  cheaper  rate  of  tuition. 

There  are  to  my  knowledge  11  State 
agricultural  colleges  and  12  universities 
that  give  correspondence  instruction. 
These  .schools  are  located  in  all  parts  of 
the  country;  from  Maine  to  Oregon,  from 
North  Dakota  to  Texas.  A  few  admit 
only  residents  of  the  State  in  which  they 
are  located;  but  many  offer  courses  to 
anyone.  The  field  of  instruction  is 
broad  enough  to  meet  nearly  all  condi- 
tioms.  There  are  practical  courses,  high 
school  courses  and  courses  carrying  uni¬ 
versity  credit.  The  subjects  range  from 
blacksmithing,  engineering  and  agricul¬ 
ture  to  foreign  languages,  salesmansliii) 
and  municipal  welfare.  The  cost  ranges 


WOMANS  \ 
FRIEND 


A  REAL 

POWER  WASHER 

Round  rubber  rubs  the  clothes,  turns  them  over 
and  over  and  forces  tlio  hot,  soapy  water  throup-h 
them.  Washes  tub  full  perfectly  clean  In  6  minutes. 
No  wrlncers  to  shift.  Nothlnif  to  get  out  of  order. 
Special  low  price  to  Introduce.  Catalogue  h’reo. 

Bluffton  MFC  Co.  boxksybluffton,  Ohio. 


Retailers’  p nr  r  |F  g 
30c  Quality  ll  U  I  T  C  C 

Direct  from  Wholesaler.  Fresh  off  the  Roaster 

S  LBS.  FOR 

Bean  or  Ground. 

Delivered  free  within  300  miles  by  parcel  post 
lO  Lbs.  DELIVERED  FREE  lOOO  Mile 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded 
GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 

235-237  Washington  Street  New  York 

KSTABLISHEU  Ill  YKABS 


MAY  GARDEN 
ORANGE  PEKOE  Tea 

Send  10  cents  and  we  will  send  you  by  Piircel  Post 
prepaid,  saiiiple  of  tills  Tea.  good  for  7")  cu|is.  If  you 
try  tills  Delicious  Tea  you  will  certainly  want  more. 

McKinney  &C0.,  Dept.  C,  Binghamton,  N.Y 


Mr.  Edison’s 


Wonderful 

Phonograph 


after 

Free  Trial 


Yes*  yon  may  keep 
this  DOW  Edison  — 

Thomas  A.  Eklison’s  ^ 
f^cat  phonoirraph  with  tho 
diamond  Btylus— and  your  choice 
of  recoids,  too,  for  only  $1.  Pay  the 
balance  at  rate  of  only  a  few  eenta  a  day.  Try  the  New  Edison 
in  your  own  home  beforo  you  decide  to  buy.  Send  no  money 
down.  Entertain  your  fnenda  with  your  favorite  records. 

A  New  Edison  Book.  6end  your 

•  •  *  name  and  addreHH  for  our  new  book  and 

pictoree  of  the  N<tW  Edison  phono^aphe.  No  obltRations. 
._a,F.  K.  BABSON,  Edison  Phonograph  Diaiributoro 


FREE 


96  Exquisite 
Wall  Paper 
Samples 


Write  US  a  postal  today. 

Let  ua  mail  you  this  biir 
book  of  the  very  latest, 
up-to-date  New. York  styloa  in  wall-papers  -  the  most  beautiful 
pattornB  shown  m  many  years.  Don’t  select  your  paper  until  you 
your  entire  homo  and  doit  at  small  coat. 
Our  remarkably  low  pneea  begin  at  3c  for  a  double  roll. 

38c  papers  a  big  room 

This  biff  now  book  telle  how  you  cando  the 
work  yourself. quickly  and  easily,  making 
the  parlor,  dining  room,  bedrooma  and 
hall  brighter,  cheerier,  entirely  new, 

Don  t  miss  thoso  96  original  patterns  wo 
want  to  send  you /ree.  Writ©  postal  now 
— justeay,  ‘Send  Wall  Paper  Hook.’* 


8611  Stores  Bldg..  New  York 


SMOOTH-ON 


IRON  CEMENT 
Nol 

Sm d  for  /ilus^rA  fed 

Caia locjue  R 


SMOOTH-ON  MFG.CQ 

JERSEY  CITY  N.J. 


Factory 
Prices 

Save  $5  to  $23 


"1  :i  buy  crop.  It  took  the  best  jiiirt  or 
10  months  to  get  ready  for  tliLs  trip,  and 
tlien  a.s  Brigham  .says,  two  wei'ks  with 
the  best-bohavod  bunch  of  boys  and  the 
brightest,  too,  that  he  ever  saw.  The.se 
boys  certainly  did  wake  up  the  .State. 
The  faianers  and  others  who  took  them 
into  their  homes  and  befriended  them, 
will  always  remember  their  visit,  and 
probably  no  greater  advertisement  of  the 
value  of  farm  extension  work  could  ever 
have  been  put  before  the  State  of  Mary¬ 
land.  The  pictures  show  that  these  boy.s 
'vere  just  like  other  heallhy  young  fel¬ 
lows.  One  picture  .shows  them  giving 
their  Corn  Club  yell  in  a  barnyard  of 
Wasliiiigtou  County.  We  have  always 
claimed  that  the  yells  and  the  songs 
should  not  be  confined  entirely  to  the 
colleges  or  similar  institutioms.  It  is  a 
great  thing  to  show  boys  that  they  can 
yell  and  slug  for  farming,  the  same  a.s 
they  could  for  a  college.  The  other  pic¬ 
ture  shows  a  grouj)  of  the  boys  for  .a 


from  free  <-ours(>s  to  tho.se  with  a  fee  of 
over  one  liundrod  dollars  a  j'car. 

The  advisability  of  attmupting  corres- 
poiidence  study  depends  upon  the  individ¬ 
ual  and  the  conditions  under  which  he 
must  work.  For  many  a  corresjioiid- 
once  course  is  a  waste  of  time  and 
money;  to  others  it  is  an  opportunity. 
For  the  past  three  years  I  have  been  do¬ 
ing  correspondence  work  with  a  well- 
known  State  university  and  I  find  the 
work  highly  satisfactory.  To  the  indi¬ 
vidual  of  a  studious  nature  who  has  short 
working  hours  and  sea.sonable  employ¬ 
ment  the  work  is  likely  to  prove  lu-ofit- 
able.  To  others  correspondence  study 
is  likely  to  prove  unsatisfactory.  The 
prospective  .student  should  make  up  his 
mind  to  work  unfalteringly  toward  a 
definite  aim,  and  .should  realize  that  his 
progress  will  be  slow  in  comparison  with 
resident  students — for  they  spend  their 
entire  day  at  study.  c.  maloxey. 

Michigan. 


_  ^  Freight  Paid — AYeM'sTrial 

Save  from  $5  to  $23  by  buying  direct  from  factory. 
65  years’  reputation  back  of  every  stove.  Our  long 
experience  and  big  output  gives  you  a  better  stove 
or  range  at  less  cost. 

Gold  Coin  Stoves  and  Ranges 

Use  one  for  a  year— money  refunded  if  it  doesn’t 
prove  absolutely  satisfactory.  We  pay  freight, 
guarantee  safe  delivery  and  send  every  stove  ready 
to  set  up.  Big  Free  Catalog — Semi  for  it  now. 
See  why  improved  features  of  Gold  Coin  Stoves  help 
you  save  fuel  and  bake  better.  Write  today. 

I  «  GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO..  3  Oak  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y.  I 


ComfoitMoorCloM 

Odorless  Saniiarj;  Germ-Proof 

'  Every  home  without  sewer¬ 
age  needs  one.  Most  con¬ 
venient,  meritorious  home 
necessity  in  a  century.  A  boon 
to  eick  people.  Can  be  placed 
anywhere  in  house.  ‘ 

Abolish  Outdoor 
Closet 

Put  a  warm  Comfort  Toilet  in 
your  home,  a  guarantee  of 
healthy,  sanitary  conditions. 

Germ-life  killed  by  chemicals, 
in  retort.  Emptied  once  a 
month— no  trouble.  Needs  no 
other  attention.  Boards  of 
Health  endorse  it.  Write  now  for  1  iteraturo, 

.  prices,  cto.  Agents  Winted — Exclusiva  tarritory. 

COMFORT  CHEMICAL  CLOSET 


SCNT  ON  30  DAfS I 

FREE  Trial 


“ROUGH  ON  RATS’’ KfSaWoSa 

Unbeatable  Exterminator.  Enxfj  Prairie  Dogs,  Gopb.rs, 
Ground  Hogs.  Chipmunks,  Vv'easels,  Squirrels,  Crows. 
Hawks,  etc.  Tho  Kecognized  Standard  Exterminator 
at  Drug  (St  Country  Stores.  Economy  Slzoa  25c.  SOo. 
Small  15c.  Used  the  World  Over.  Used  by  U.  S.  Gov’t. 
Rough  on  Rats  Mover  Falls.  Refuse  ALL,  Substitutes. 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LIST 

We  Buy  WASTE  PAPER 

and  all  Kinds  of  Scrap  Material. 
THEODORE  HOFELLER  &  CO. 

Dept.  N,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Let  Us  Cook  90  Meals 

Put  a  Kalamazoo  in  your  home  on  our  30  clays’  trial 
plan.  Let  us  show  you  what  Kalamazoo 
stove  quality  is  and  how  to  save 
money.  Your  money  promptly  re¬ 
turned  if  not  satisfied.  300,000 
owners  now  recommend 
Kalamazoos.  Let  us 
refer  you  to  some 
near  you. 


FREIGHT  PREPAID 


A  Kaletiuazoo 

Direct  to  You 


Direct  | 

From 

Manufacturers 

Write  for  our  catalog  I 
and  SCO  color  illustrations  of  | 
newest  stylo  ranges  —  new  fea- 
tures.white  enamel  splasher  baeks.etc.  I 
Highest  quality  at  wholesale  factory  I 
prices.  We  pay  freight  and  make  quick  | 
Shipment.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.1 14  . 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Stoves,  K.inges,  G-is  Ranges,  Fum.aces,  White  h'naiaeled  Metal  I 
Kitdica  Kabiaets  and  Tables;  3  catalogs— please  say  which  you  want,  f 
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Farm  Women’s  Experience  Club 


“Ttti{kp;y  Day” — Every  oi)eratinn  on 
the  farm  has  its  own  lesson,  iind  turkey 
(lay  is  no  exception.  This  is  a  turkey¬ 
raising  section,  tliat  is,  many  farmers’ 
V  w'es  keep  a  few  turkey  hens,  usu.illy 

from  three  to  ten,  and  i-aise  what  tur¬ 

keys  they  can.  Sometimes  only  four  or 
live  survive  tlie  struggle  with  unfavor¬ 
able  weather,  lice,  cats,  dogs,  skunks, 

foxes  and  human  maraudei's.  A  flock  of 
.")()  is  considered  large.  As  each  hen  lay.s 
at  least  20  eggs  and  sometimes  twice 
that  number  and  nearly  all  are  fertile, 
one  can  see  a  little  of  the  discouraging 
I)!irt  of  turkey-raising.  Before  the  holi- 
day.s,  “turkey  day”  is  held  in  various 

towns  where  the  buyers  meet  the  farmer.s 
with  their  loads  of  turkeys.  In  the  three 
nearest  towns  this  year  on  the  first  mar¬ 
ket  day  the  i)rice  was  22  to  2S  cents 
a  jfound  ;  the  second  day,  2S  to  22  cents, 
and  on  tlu'  third  day,  25  to  2S  cents  was 
the  ruling  price.  There  is  no  doubt  that 


t(‘ni])er  and  morals  tfi  find,  some  Sunday 
morning,  a  button  off  (U'  a  stocking  with 
a  holf  in  it.  Therefore  the  housewife 
will  find  it  helpful  in  the  end  to  take 
time  to  look  over  the  clean  clothes  care¬ 
fully  as  they  are  folded  to  put  away  and 
lay  aside  any  that  need  stitches.  Mend¬ 
ing  never  seems  (piite  so  formidable  if 
it  is  .sorted  beforehand.  Put  stockings 
and  socks  to  be  darned  in  one  bunch, 
articles  needing  only  buttons  in  another, 
and  -those  with  rips  and  holes  to  be 
jiatched  in  another  pile.  Then  take  the 
button-box  and  select  a  button  for  each 
ini.s.sing  one.  I  have  a  special  little  box 
of  pearl  buttons,  as  they  are  most  in 
demand,  and  keep  it  where  two-year-old 
doo.sn't  find  it.  She  seems  to  consider 
the  big  button-box  hers  “on  demand.” 
Pieces  of  cloth  for  patche.s  may  bo 
looked  up,  cut  out  and  pinned  in  jdace. 
Then  when  one  sits  down  at  the  sewing 
machine,  the  rips  and  most  of  the  patch¬ 


“The. Checkered  Schoohouse.”  The  district  could  not  agree  on  the  color,  so  they  painted  white  and  red 


the  2S-cent  turkey  of  the  first  day  was 
just  as  good  its  the  2S-cent  turkt'.v  of 
the  third  day,  but  that  is  one  of  the 
faults  of  distribution.  One  farmer  gets  10 
cents  it  pound  h'ss  for  Ji  product  that  cost 
just  as  much  to  raise  as  the  other  man  s. 
All  turkeys  have  the  head  off  and  the 
insides  drawn.  It  is  a  very  good  plan 
to  weigh  the  turkeys  very  cai’efully  on 
tested  scales  just  before  starting  to  m.ar- 
ket,  because,  curious  to  relate,  some  buy¬ 
ers  will  balance  their  scales  before  your 
eyes,  weigh  your  turkeys,  and  they  will 
run  .short,  so  it  is  best  to  know  for  cer¬ 
tain  what  they  weigh  in  your  own  boxes. 
Hence  it  is  good  practice  to  pack  the 
turkeys  in  clean,  stout,  jjaper-lined  boxes 
and  to  be  prepared  with  covers,  hammer 
and  nails  and  addresses  of  commission 
houses,  so  that  if  you  and  the  buyer.s  do 
not  agree,  you  can  ship  the  turkeys.  One 
of  the  producers  who  shipped  her  turkeys 
this  year  cleared  40  cents  a  pound.  Our 
own  ('xi)erience  in  the  past  has  been  that 
it  is  bettor  to  ship  than  to  sell  to  deal¬ 
ers  on  the  market.  But  you  have  to  take 
chances  on  warm  weather,  dishonest 
dealers,  etc.  With  corn  at  .$2.25  to  $2.40 
I)er  hundred  it  was  hai’d  to  be  generous 
at  feeding-time,  but  it  must  be  done 
nevertheles.s,  for  it  is  the  even,  well- 
fattened  hunch  of  turkeys  that  bring  the 
best  price  and  the  highest  profits. 

Tkying  Out  Earp. — Heretofore  one  of 
the  most  disagreeable  jobs  of  butchering- 
tirne  has  been  the  lard-rendering.  We 
used  to  cut  up  the  fat  with  a  knife,  put 
some  water  and  the  fat  into  a  kettle  and 
then  enjoy  (?)  the  smell  of  the  trying- 
out  process  for  hours,  stirring  fre<iuent- 
ly  to  keej)  from  burning,  and  finally 
Avound  up  by  having  the  sticky,  greasy 
kettle  to  wash.  ’Phis  year  Ave  put  the 
coarsest  knife  on  the  meat-chopper  and 
quickly  cut  uj)  the  leaf  lard,  put  it  into 
the  kettle  Avithout  Avater  and  set  it  on 
top  of  the  range  for  a  fi'Av  minutes  un¬ 
til  the  grease  began  to  melt  freely.  It 
was  then  set  OA'er  the  fire,  and  in  a  little 
oA-er  an  hour  Avas  ready  to  strain  and  put 
UAvay.  Very  little  stirring  is  necessary 
r.nd  the  kettle  is  easy  to  clean.  An  ea.sy 
AA'jiy  to  clean  such  a  kettle  is  to  take 
a  Avort bless  old  rag  or  a  handful  from 
the  rag-bag.  Avipe  off  every  bit  of  gi-ease 
you  c.an  and  throAV  them  into  the  fire, 
then  Avash  as  usual. 

A  Stitch  Tx  Ti.AtE. — Mending  has  a 
Avay  of  accumulating  in  large  families 
and  it  is  surely  very  trying  to  good 


es  may  be  sowed  Avithout  getting  up  to 
search  for  a  patch  for  each  garment. 
Where  there  are  children  old  enough  to 
help,  mending-day  is  good  fun,  for  an 
older  boy  or  girl  can  do  the  plain  ma¬ 
chine  Avork,  the  little  ones  can  sew  on 
buttons,  and  the  rest  can  darn,  Avhile 
mother  does  the  planning  and  the  more 
difficult  parts.  And  each  one  is  glad  to 
see  the  pile  of  mended  garments  groAV 
and  is  proud  to  jtut  her  oAvn  away  in 
good  order.  I  used  to  knoAV  a  little  girl 
Avho  didn’t  mind  scAving  up  a  Avhite  gar¬ 
ment  Avith  black  thread  rather  than  both¬ 
er  to  change  the  bobbin  for  Avhite,  and 
she  preferred  to  Avear  her  apron  Avrong 
side  out  rather  than  rip  a  button  off 
Avhich  she  had  sewed  on  the  Avrong  side. 
But  she  does  better  noAV. 

MRS.  G.  A.  VAX  DOREX. 


More  About  Rural  Schools 

On  page  155!)  you  speak  of  rural 
school.^.  Each  district  should  have  a 
rei)resenlative  on  the  board  of  education 
Avho  lives  and  sends  his  children  to  .s<diool 
in  that  district.  That  .should  also  apply 
to  ro.ad  districts.  Each  road  district 
should  have  a  rei)resentative  on  the  board 
of  freeholders,  not  have  them  all  residing 
in  one  district.  If  The  B.  N.-Y.  can  be 
instrumental  in  helping  this  to  become  a 
laAV  you  Avill  have  accomplished  some¬ 
thing  indeed.  S.  M.  C. 

New  .Tersey. 

I  found  on  page  1550  an  article  on 
the  imral  school  question,  which  is  a 
])lea  for  the  retaining  of  the  rural  school. 
This  article  is  illustrated  by  a  picture 
of  the  rural  school  (Fig.  004).  This 
picture  in  itself  is  a  great  argument 
against  the  rural  school  as  it  uoav  exists. 
A  glance  at  the  picture  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  .show  that  conditions  in  this 
school  are  atrocious.  You  Avill  note  that 
the  only  light  coming  into  this  room  is 
from  the  extreme  rear  left  side  of  the 
I)upils.  It  is  evident,  from  the  shadow 
cast  in  the  picture,  that  the  ppi)ils  are 
also  facing  the  light.  IMost  educators 
Avill  agree  that  .se.-its  should  be  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  j)upil.s  are  not  comi>elled  to 
face  the  light,  and  that  there  should  be 
plenty  of  light  coming  in  over  the  left 
side.  If  the  picture  is  true  to  conditions 
it  shoAvs  there  is  not  a  pupil  in  the  en¬ 
tire  room  receiving  light  in  the  jiroper 
manner.  Furthermore,  the  conformation 
of  the  room  is  api)arently  such  that  there 
is  no  possibility  of  arranging  the  seating 
so  that  pupils  can  secure  proper  light 
for  their  Avork.  c.  A.  m’cue. 

DeluAvare  Experiment  Station. 


When  you  buy  a 
chopper  see  that  it 
is  the  “Enterprise” 
with  four-bladed 
steel  knife  and  per¬ 
forated  steel  plate. 

Tiien  you  are  get¬ 
ting  the  chopper  that 
cuts  and  slices  meat  and 
other  food,  and  doesri’t 
mangle,  rend,  tear  or 
squeeze  out  the  juices. 

Meat  chopped  with  an 

“ENTERPRISE” 

Meat-and-Food  Chopper 

retains  all  its  original 
flavor,  all  its  nourish- 
I  r  -  '’tegy  I  rnent.  Therefore  when 
^NTERPRil^  chop  sausage  meat 

or  other  meats  or  foods  use  the 
“Enterprise”  Chopper.  Made  in 
sizes  for  all  purposes. 

No.  5,  Family  size,  $2.00;  No. 10,  Large  size,  $3.00. 

Your  dealer  can  supply  yon.  Look  for“Enterpnse” 
on  chopper  and  see  the  knife-and-plate. 

If  you  want  a  lower-priced  chopper  ask  for  “F.nter- 
prise”  Food  Chopper.  Has  four  cutters.  Small 
size.  51.25;  Family  size,  51.50;  Large  size,  52.25. 

*'^he  Sinterprisins  Housekeeper^'* — a  new  hook  —  200 
tested  recipes  and  household  hints.  Sent  for  4c  in  stamps. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  OF  PA. 

Department  70  PHILADELPHIA  i 


Donit  you 

piefei*  7i 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horso  hide,  Calf,  Doe:,  Deer 
or  any  kind  of  Bkin  with  hair  or  lur  on. 
We  (an  and  llnish  thorn  right ;  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  amt  won>en), 
robes,  ruKS  or  trloves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  poods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
llluatratod  catalog  pives  a  lot  of  in¬ 
formation  which  every  stock  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  olf  and  caro  for 
hides;  how  and  when  we  pay  (he  freight 
both  ways  ;  about  our  safe  dyeinp  pro¬ 
cess  which  is  a  tremendous  advantape 
to  the  customer,  e.specially  on  horao 
hides  and  calf  skins  ;  about  the  fur 
poods  and  pamo  trophies  wo  sell,  taxi¬ 
dermy,  etc.  It  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
5^1  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Maybe  where  you 
now  live  every- 
thingis  frozen  up 
— in  winter’s  grip 

Roads  snowdrifted 
Bare  fields,  bare 
trees 

Stock  eating  their 
heads  off  in 
costly  shelters 

Coal  pile  getting 
low 

Can’t  keep  warm 
Ears  frostbitten 
Fingers  numb 

Br=r=r=r/ 


Only  three  or  four 
days  /away,  by 
quick  Santa  F e 
train,  is  a  sunny 
land,  where  the 
world  is  different 


Fai*m  hu$Y 
eveiy  day 

lie 
*16$ 


§i*eeii%I< 
Rttnifyeejoy 

Bui'n  little 
fuel 

Weai*  li§lit 
clothing 

Somedilnjah^ 

m^tofaxtlset 

Wbik  ea$y 
fov  all 

Jantiaiylike 
May 


Won’t  jcoabvrite 
to=day  for  our 
San  J oaquin 

Valley  land  ^  . 

folder  {California)  ?  It’ ^  full  of 
fact^,full  of  pictures. 

It  tells  alt  about  bohat _f'armers  llKo  you 
are  doing  out  there — ■hottt  they  maKe ^ooA 
money  raising  alfalfa  andbuheat,  apricots 
and  oranges  ;  hoto  they  succeed  in  dairying 
and  ti-Oe  stocK,,  -Vineyards  and  orchards* 

Only  cosis  you  a  postcard  inifuiry, 

Santa  fe  personally-conducted  tourisl- 
car  parties  lessen  travel  cost, 

C.  L.  Seag'aves,  Indxistrial  Commissioner 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry. 

£285  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FARMS 

Tell  us  what  kind  of  farm  you  Avant  and 
liow  much  cash  you  can  pay  down,  and  we 
Avill  prepare  purposely  for  you  a  list  of  just 
such  places  in  many  parts  of  the  State. 

THE  FARM  BROKERS’  ASSOCIATION.  Inc..  ONEIDA.  NEW  YORK 

Other  offices  throughout  the  State, 

Fertile  Virginia  .Farms 

along  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Rwy. 

at  $15  an  acre  and  up.  Easy  terms  and  quick  profits. 
Mild  climate,  rich  soil,  abundant  rainfall,  i)lenti- 
ftil  and  cheap  labor.  Convenient  to  Eastern  mark¬ 
ets,  also  to  pood  schools  and  churches.  Write  for 
free  illustrated  booklet  of  farm  homes  just  far 
enonph  South.  Address  K.  T.  OR  AW  LEY, 
Indus.  Apt.,  C.  &  O.  Rwy.,  Room  .‘i29,  Richmond,  Va. 


Potatoes  Paid  for 
Farm — $700  Profits  Too 

A  farmer  did  this  with  his  first  potato  crop  In 
Eastern  North  Carolina.  Land  selling  at  $15  to 
55  5  pcracrc  produces  like  5200 kind.  Big  yields 
early  truck — 50  to  75  bu.  corn  per  acre.  Live 
stock  needs  little  eheltei — long  grazing — cheap 
feed.  Abundant  rainfall — nearby  mar¬ 
kets  Personal  attention  given  settlers 
— Write  me. 


W.T.Kyzer.  na.AnT.hlORFOiff. 

20-D  UNION  STATION  SOUTHERN! 


£RN 

£|i 


Virginia  Farms  and  Homes 

FltKE  CATALOGUE  OF  SPLENDID  BARGAINS. 

li.  II.  CHAFFIX  A  CO.,  liie.,  lilc-hmoiid,  Y'a. 


Va.;  N.C..W.  Va.;Otlio.  Hd.r  FARMS 


Unrivalled  opportunities  exist  for  the  poultry,  truck,  vegetable  and 
fruit  farmer  in  these  favored  communities.  Mild,  open  winters  and 
long  growing  season,  with  abundant  rain-fall,  assure  you  of  pro¬ 
fitable  returns  for  your  labor.  Good  markets  and  excellent  trans- 

{)ortation  facilities  at  your  door.  You  can  obtain  rich,  fertile  farm 
ands  here  at  $15  an  acre  and  up.  Write  for  full  particulars  today 
•—learn  how  you  can  sucecd  as  others  have,  in  these  ideally 
situated  localities. 

F»  H.  LaBaume,  Agr’l  Agent,  N.  &  W.  Ry, 

21  l.N,  &,  W.  Buildiag  Roanoke,  Va. 


$ 


iBOi^ 


Raise  High  Priced  Wheat 

on  Fertile  Canadian  Soil 

Canada  extends  to  you  a  hearty  invitation  to  settle  on  her 
FREE  Homestead  lands  of  1 60  acres  each  or  secure  some  of 
the  low  priced  lands  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 
This  year  wheat  is  higher  but  Canadian  land  just  as  cheap,  so 
the  opportunity  is  more  attractive  than  ever.  Canada  wants 
you  to  help  feed  the  world  by  tilling  some  of  her  fertile  soil 
—land  similar  to  that  which  during  many  years  has  aver¬ 
aged  20  to  45  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Think  of  the 
money  you  can  make  with  wheat  around  $2  a  bushel  and 
land  SO  easy  to  get.  Wonderful  yields  also  of  Oats,  Barley 
and  Flax.  Mixed  farming  in  Western  Canada  is 
as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  growing. 

The  Government  this  year  is  asking  farmers  to  put  in¬ 
creased  acreage  into  grain.  Military  service  is  not  com¬ 
pulsory  in  Canada  but  there  is  a  great  demand  for  farm 
labor  to  replace  the  many  young  men  who  have  volun¬ 
teered  for  service.  The  climate  is  healthful  and  agreeable, 
railway  facilities  excellent,  good  schools  and  churches 
convenient.  Write  for  literature  as  to  reduced  railway 
rates  to  Supt.  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  to 

0.  G.  RUTLEDGE,  301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 
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BpKixfi  Mookls. — The  Kronp  of  two 
fifrin’P''’  ilhistrnted  shows  attractive  skirts 
iiiid  blouses  that  may  be  made  up  early 
in  the  season,  before  tlie  rush  of  Spring 
housework  begins.  At  the  left  is  a 
siiorts  skirt  in  'balloon  spots,  which  are 
newer  than  the  strijies  so  much  worn 
];isr  year.  It  is  a  straight  skirt  gathered 
with  three  rows  of  shirring  at  the  t<'p, 
which  give  it  a  high  waist  lino,  and 
there  is  a  bag-like  gathered  i)ocket  at 
each  side,  so  <ut  that  one  of  the  balloon 


shrunk  flannel,  which  seems  more  in 
vogue,  among  new  styles  for  the  South, 
than  white  .serge.  This  is  a  very  plain 
skirt,  having  a  binding  of  white  silk 
braid  down  the  front  used  in  an  effective 
manner.  Insteatl  of  having  ordinary 
buttonholes  cut  in  the  goods,  the  front 
edge  is  cut  in  battlements,  all  bound  con¬ 
tinuously  with  the  braid.  The  outer 
edge  of  each  battlement  is  then  brought 
together  and  sewn  over  underneath,  thus 
forming  a  buttonhole.  The  slanting  slot 


spots  shows  in  the  center  of  each  pocket. 
'I'll is  skirt  was  made  of  mercerized  pon- 
ger ;  balloon  spotted  voile  is  also  suit¬ 
able,  for  thin  materials  are  often  used 
fur  these  .so-called  sjiorts  skirts.  The 
bhuise  worn  with  it  is  a  simple  yoke 
model  of  .sheer  material,  the  fullness 
laid  in  pleats,  with  three  fine  tucks  go¬ 
ing  around  it  horizontally  a  little  above 
the  waistline.  'The  buttonholes  are 
bound.  It  is  attractive  to  put  a  line  of 
chain-stitch  or  fine  featherstitch  down 
each  side  of  front,  and  around  collar  and 
cuffs,  of  a  color  ncitching  tlu;  spots 


pockets  are  bound  with  braid,  and  the 
edge  of  the  straight  belt  also.  The  back 
of  the  skirt  is  gathered.  The  blouse 
worn  with  this  is  fine  white  batiste,  a 

plain  full  shape ;  the  large  scpiare  collar 
is  borch'red  all  around  with  a  frill  of  the 
matf'rial,  finished  with  a  tiny  picot  edge 
crocheted  directly  on  the  material.  Frills 
on  the  cufl’s  are  edged  the  same  way. 
'I’liis  is  a  very  pretty  way  to  fini.sh  a 

fine  blouse,  and  if  the  girl  who  can  do 

fine  sewing  will  make  such  a  blouse  by 

hand  with  the  little  hand-made  [licot  its 
only  trimming,  she  will  have  something 


A  Young  Girl’s  Coat,  and  T  /o  Spring  Dresses 


in  the  skirt,  binding  the  button¬ 
holes  Avith  the  same  color.  The  wear¬ 
er  may  carry  out  her  color  .scheme 
Jtill  furtlu'r  by  wearing  stockings  to 
match,  with  white  pumps.  The  little 
hat  worn  is  a  small  .shape  having  brim 
of  straw  braid  and  folded  crown  of  fig¬ 
ured  cretonne.  'Fhe  model  .seen  had  a 
bi'iin  of  dark  blue  braid,  and  a  crown 
.‘"bowing  !i  fruit  dc'.sign  of  brown  and 
fawn  on  a  blue  ground.  'Fhere  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  return  to  cretonne  in  outing 
hats,  and  w<‘  have  seen  some  very  effec¬ 
tive  designs  using  this  material. 

-V  AVhitk  Fr.AXNKr,  Skirt. — The  fig¬ 
ure  at  the  I'ight  displays  a  skirt  of  white 


as  dainty  as  the  expensive  blouses  ir 
the  ‘■Fr(‘uch  salon”  of  a  gri'at  city  shop 
A  Y()iT.N(i  (Jirl’s  (loAT. — 'Idle  group  ol 
young  people  shows,  at  the  left,  bacl< 
view  (,f  a  pictui'csque  gathered  coat,  with 
om-  of  the  big  muffling  caja'  collars  that 
have  been  so  fashionable  all  this  .se.a- 
Son.  This  style  of  coat  not  being 
‘strictly  tailored,’’  is  more  practical  foi 
a  home  drc’ssmaker  than  a  more  man¬ 
nish  garment.  Its  general  outline  makes 
it  vei'y  suitable  for  a  tall  young  gii'l,  or 
one  who  is  inclined  to  be  “gawky,”  as 
an  unflattcu'ing  brother  may  as.si'rt.  It 
is  short-waist(‘d,  with  a  plain  bodice  por- 
(Continued  on  page  93.) 


Engineer  'Wallace  Bailey 
of  “The  Congressional 
Limited,”  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  one  of  thethou- 
sandsof  railroad  men  who 
carry  Hamilton  'Watches. 


Hamilton 


The  Watch  of  Railroad  Accuracy** 


You  can  pay 

as  much  or  as  little 
as  you  like 

but  whatever  amount  you  put  into  a 
Hamilton,  you  get  Hamilton  accuracy 
and  durability.  "We  do  not  manufacture 
any  watch  that  will  not  keep  good  time 
— not  time  a  few  minutes  slow  or  fast, 
but  time  that  is  correct  to  the  dot.  That 
is  why  the  majority  of  railroad  men  in 
America  carry  the  Hamilton  Watch. 
They  knoio  it  keeps  accurate  time. 

Hamilton  watches  sell  for  $25.00,  $28.00, 
$40.00  and  so  on  up  to  $150.00  for  the 
Hamilton  Masterpiece  in  18k  extra  heavy 
gold  case.  You  can  get  a  Hamilton  move¬ 
ment  alone  to  fit  your  present  watch  case 
for  $12.25  ($13.00  in  Canada)  and  up. 

Wrife  for  Hamilton  ^Vatch  Book 
*"The  Timekeeper*’ 

It  tells  you  a  lot  of  interesting  things  about 
watches  and  watch-making.  In  it,  also,  are  pic¬ 
tured  and  described  all  the  Hamilton  models. 

HAMILTON  WATCH  COMPANY 
Dept.  69  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 


Many  doctors  recommend 

The  T  Asn 


for  reading  and  work.  Its  clear,  soft 
light  is  steady  and  easy  on  the  eyes, 
saving  eye-strain.  Easily  lighted, 
without  removing  globe  or  chimney. 

For  best  results  use  Socony  Kerosene 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  ^  N.  Y. 
g  56  New  Street,  New  York 


KEROSENE 
.  OIL 


STAHDARODllCggNY 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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This  is  what  makes 
Bams  Better — 

If  you  want  healthier,  more  productive 
live  stock — more  profit  fi’om  dairy  cows 
— more woi’k from  your  draufjht animals 
— youtooshould  equip  YOU  11  barns  with 


GLOBE”  Ventilators 

They  remove  the  stale  air  and  barn  odors— 
keep  the  iiir  frc.sli  and  inviBorating— operate 
continuously— 24  hours  a  day,  every  day  in  the 
year.  They  are  Silent,  Storm-proof  and  Bird- 
proof.  Have  no  moving  parts— easy  to  install 
and  cost  nothing  to  maintain. 

Send  for  our  interesting  ciicular  “Bettor 
Barns”  and  learn  why  most  successful  Dairy¬ 
men  and  Farmers  use  “GLOBE”  Ventilators. 

GLOBE  VENTILATOR  COMPANY 
Department  A  Troy,  N.  Y. 


UNICORN 

MAKES  WONDERFUL 
MILK  RECORDS 


^The  3  highest  Holstein  year  rec¬ 
ords  in  Indiana  made  with  Unicorn. 
<][Highest  analysis  and  digestibility 
of  any  officially  tested  ration. 
^Contains  no  hay  or  cheap  fillers. 
5lalces  milk  at  lest  cost  than  any 
other  feed  or  ration. 


Free 


Copy  of  Cow  Tetters 
Manual  with  uteful  tables 

^Write  today  number  of  cows 
and  breed  your  own  and  get  copy. 

CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Pure  Feeds 

P.  O.  Box  815R  -  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Vipward  Trial 

JhneAicam. 

FULLY 

GUARAHTEtD 

CREAM! 


SEPARATOR 


A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  tosend 
new.  well  made,  cjisy  runnintc. 
perfect  akimming  separator  for 
$16-%'  Closely  skims  w.irraorcold 
milk.  Makes  heavy  or  liirht  cream. 
Dillerent  from  picture,  which 
illustrates  larger  cnpaeity  ma- 
cbinea.  See  our  cosy  plan  of 

Monthly  Payments 

Bowl  II  sanitary  marvel,  easily 
cleaned.  Whether  dairy  is  largo 
or  small,  write  for  free  catalog 
Olid  monthly  payment  plan. 

Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Bsi  3075,  BaiubriLge,  N.  T. 


HORSES 


/^XJTT/^FC  Leading  Live 
V-flHW  Stock  Dealer. 

a.'iO  Poreheron  and  Belgian  Stal¬ 
lions,  Mares,  Shetland  Ponies  and 
llolsleln  Callle.  (;omo  and  see  the 
$20, (MM)  HolsU-iii  Bull.  King  Cliaiu- 
iiion  llag  Apple,  the  greatest!  young 
hull  on  eartli,  Vriees  right.  Torins 
to  suit  reoponsihle  parties. 

A.  W.  GREEN 

Midilleneld,  O..  R.  R.  Station, 

Past  Orwell,  O.,  on  Ponna.  R.  R, 


KENTUCKY  JACKS  and  SADDLERS 

Hlti  BONK  Kentucky  .) ACKS and  .IKNNETS.  85 Iiead  FI N K 
CUBAN  GAITED  STALLIONS,  geldings  and  mares.  Fauey 
MIILE  TEAMS  WRITE  ITS  desorihing  .vour  wants. 

ASK  FOR  OUR  1917  CATALOG 

THE  COOK  FARMS  -  Box  43eL,  LEXINGTON,  KY. 

s"i.E  ThreeRegistered  Belgian  Mares  a"d7iUX 

old;  all  bays,  Frank  Lieser,  iTelTorson,  Ohio 


GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEY  BULLS  send  for  s.He  list. 

Edwin  B.  Maude  -  Ooatesville,  Pa. 


_  Buy  a  guernsey  bull 

yotir  pmlits. 

The  2.yr.  old  daughters  of  a  pure  bred  Ciicrnscjr 
hull  in  oiiio,  jirodiioed  70%  more  butter  fatauil  50. » 
more  milk  t  nan  their  scrub  dams.  ' 

Write  for  our  free  booklets  and  l.roo^-ra  calendar. 

Amor.  Cuernsoy  CattI©  Club*  BoxR*  Pct©rboro»  W»  H. 


STANDARD  LIVE  STOCK  BOOKS 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals, 

Plumb  . 2.00 

Diseases  of  Animals,  Mayo . 1.60 

The  Rural  New-Yorker.  333  W.  30tb  Bt.,  N.  Y. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Value  of  Fat  in  Cheese.making 

As  there  has  been  considerable  con¬ 
troversy  among  the  patrons  of  our  cheese 
fiictor.v  ill  regard  to  tne  hiitt(>r  fat  test 
which  we  have  list'd,  I  would  like  to  get 
some  practical  data,  which  fact.s  have 
been  established  he.voiid  any  roiisonable 
doubt,  to  place  before  our  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  Tlie  patrons  whose  test  runs  from 
4.4  down  claim  it  is  impossible  to  make 
tlie  clu'esi'  take  up  any  fat  above  4%; 
tliat  rich  milk  makes  poor  cheese.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  unfair  to  them  to  receive 
around  ii!2  per  100.  while  some  of  us  n*- 
ceived  .$2.7S  for  H.S  milk.  They  insist 
llmf  we  place  ti  limit  on  the  test  at  4.4, 
so  tliat  tlie  herds  testing  above  that  will 
lose  all  the  way  up  to  1.1.  which  is  cer- 
t.iiuly  unfair,  as  the  former  saciifice 
nothing.  I  claim  tliat  the  butter  fat 
can  all  be  extracted  (under  normal  con- 
ditioiisl  from  a  vat  which  tests  4.0  (it 
is  seldom  a  vat  will  roach  that  test); 
that  rich  milk  makes  better  cheese. 
4'herefore,  when  high-testing  milk  is 
placed  in  a  vat  with  low-testing  milk, 
and  it  brings  the  average  around  4. -4  or 
umler,  no  one  is  the  loser,  iiiid  it  is  _a 
siiuare  dt'al  all  around.  If  a  limit  is 
to  be  set.  it  should  he  at  about  5%,  as 
that  will  .split  the  differeucHi  and  each 
party  saerilieos  their  part.  B.  C.  W. 

New  York. 

It  was  an  old  Ix'lief.  which  I  .supposed 
no  longer  existed,  that  all  fat  in  milk 
above  .‘{.r*  or  4%  must  go  into  the  whey 
and  not  into  the  clieese.  Breeders  de- 
chired  that  only  cows  of  this  type  were 
suitable  and  profiliihle  for  cheese-mak¬ 
ing,  because  of  the  above  ftict.  This 
idea  is  an  absolute  fallacy,  as  will  be 
.shown. 

I'lit  factors  that  determine  the  amount 
of  cheese  that  can  be  made  from  a  hnn- 
dred  pounds  of  milk  are  tlie  percentage 
of  fat  and  casein  in  the  milk,  the  loss 
of  fat  and  casein  in  the  whey,  and  the 
per  cent,  of  moisture  incorporated  in  the 
cheese.  On  page  207  of  “Science  and 
Practice  of  Cheese  Mitking,”  by  I’a’) 
Slyke  and  Publow,  it  is  shown  that  if 
cheese  of  uniform  moisture  content  is 
made  the  amount  made  from  100  Ihs.  of 
milk  of  varying  richne.ss  will  be  sliowu  in 
the  following  table: 

Pit  (’ant  of  fiit  Per  cant  of  (■.•i?oiii  I.lis.  of  aliaeso 

in  luilU  inm.il;  from  DM)  II o.  ot  milk 

S.30 


,”..00 


2.10 


3  2.^1  2.20 

:{.,^)0  2.30 

3.7!'.  2.40 

4.00  2.r)0 

4  25  2.00 

4..50  2.70 

4.75  2.S0 

5.00  2.00 

Here  it  is  shown  that  as  the  fat  in 
milk  incretisos  the  casi'iu  also  increases, 
although  at  a  slower  r:ite.  It  is  further 
shown  that  100  lbs.  of  5%  milk  will 
make,  other  conditions  being  eipial,  4.G 
lbs.  more  cheese  tlnm  100  lbs.  of  3% 
milk. 

The  same  authors,  after  carrying  on 
exhaustive  experiments  jit  the  (leneva  (N. 
V.)  experiment  Station,  rei.oit  that  the 
whey  evolved  in  making  cheese  from 
3.25%  milk  tested  on  an  average  .32% 
and  from  5%  milk  .31%,  practically  no 
dilTi'rt'iice.  It  is  further  shown  that 
wlien  using  3%  to  3.5%  milk  a  varia¬ 
tion  of  slightly  over  a  pound  in  yield  of 
clieese  w.-is  nott'd.  depemliiig  on  the  whey 
incorporati'd  in  the  cheese. 

The  fat  basis  is  the  simplest  and  most 
legitimate  basis  for  buying  cheese  milk. 
A  lumdred  i.ovinds  of  rich  milk  is  worth 
more,  because  it  will  make  moi'C,  and 
I  certainl.v  no  i.oorer,  ttml  po.ssibl.v  better, 
i  clu'e.se.  The  man  .selling  low-testing  milk 
gets  his  reward  through  the  fact  that  he 
lias  more  milk  to  sell  and  more  whey  to 
use  for  feeding  or  other  purposes, 

,  .  M.  F.  J. 


Rape  for  Hog  Pasture 

I  don’t  wonder  why  hogs  like  rape. 
I  like  the  taste  of  the  leaves  myself,  and 
I  ht'Hevo  if  it  was  silaged  iu  a  sauer¬ 
kraut  barrel  it  would  go  along  nicely 
with  Alfalfa  bran  made  iu  biscuits,  llape 
iK'eds  good  soil.  Some  corn-belt  farmers 
.sa.t  it  will  grow  anywhere,  but  I  tini 
satislied  that  the  wisest  plan  is  to  pick 
the  best  spot  handy  to  the  barn.  It  re- 
(inires  rich  ground.  The  ground  must  l.e 
well  nmiinrea;  don’t  stop  at  loss  than  12 
tons  of  manure  to  the  acre.  Get  the 
ground  ready  early  in  the  54|)ring.  sow 
the  seed  as  early  as  you  cau,  htive  the 
seed  bed  well  packed,  and  if  you  have 
any  doubt  about  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
go  yotH*  12  tons  of  manure  one  bet.ter 


by  toi)-dressing  the  ground.  I  did  it,  and 
I  am  stitisfied  it  lielped.  I  have  used 
commercial  fertilizer,  and  have  used  acid 
pliosphate,  and  one  seems  about  as  effi¬ 
cient  as  the  other  on  reasonably  rich 
ground,  and  I  am  satisfied  the  fertilizer 
made  a  profitable  showing,  comparing 
the  fertilized  with  the  unfertilized  pai’t 
of  the  field.  I  have  used  lime  on  rajie, 
and  I  find  thiit  produces  a  remarkable 
dilTorence.  I  cannot  sti.v  whether  soil 
acidity  is  hostile  to  rape  or  whether  the 
lime  released  fertility,  but  I  will  con¬ 
tinue  its  use.  On  good  ground  rape  will 
do  well  if  sown  up  to  the  middle  of 
August.  l)nt  I  question  sowing  it  much 
later  than  that,  although  I  sowed  a  pii'ce 
a  year  ago  irtiont  Sept.  20  with  rye  and 
it  came  through  the  Winter  and  made 
a  fair  stand  where  fertilizer  and  lime 
wore  list'd,  and  wlu're  niiinure  had  been 
apidii'd.  hut  on  the  unfertilized  part  of 
the  field  very  few  stalks  appeared.  We 
have  a  lot  sowed  to  rape  the  middle  of 
August  last  year.  The  ground  is  in  good 
condition,  hut  it  made  poor  progress, 
owing  to  dry  weather,  hut  it  is  possible 
that  it  will  survive  Winter  and  provide 
some  early  hog  pasture.  In  buying  rape 
he  sure  to  get  the  Dwarf  Essex,  as  there 
is  !i  birdsoi'd  rape  which  seeds  the  same 
year,  riifortnnatcly,  I  got  some  a  year 
ago;  the  hogs  had  a  run  of  an  orchard 
and  the  rape,  and  would  hardly  touch 
this  v'iiricty.  Wlu'ii  they  acquire  .a  taste 
for  the  Dwarf  Essex  the  appetite  is  right 
ou  the  job.  Rape  should  have  as  much 
thoughtful  care  in  planting  as  Alfalfa, 
have  plenty  of  manure,  the  .soil  well 
packed,  and  plenty  of  vegetable  matter 
in  the  soil  and  lime  and  phosphorus. 

Ohio.  W.  J. 
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Milking  Sheep 

.\re  there  an.v  slu'ep  farmers  in  the 
T'liiti'd  States  who  milk  their  sheei)  and 
make  cheese  from  the  milkV  Is  it  against 
the  law  to  milk  sheep  and  make  cheese 
from  it?  J.  K. 

Ark  port,  N.  Y. 

Wc  do  not  know  of  an.v  sheep  men 
iu  this  country  who  are  making  a  hnsiness 
of  milking  their  slieeii.  as  is  done  in 
Knropi'.  We  have  heard  of  one  or  two 
pc'ople  who  wore  attempting  this,  but 
iiave  never  hi'cn  able  to*  run  them  down. 
If  any  of  our  peoiile  read  this  and  can 
give  facts  about  it  we  wish  the.v  would 
do  so.  There  would  be  no  law  to  pro¬ 
hibit  a  man  from  milking  a  shee])  if  he 
could  hold  her  wlicii  site  gave  any  milk. 


AYRSHIRES 


A  Study  of  Pit  Silos 

We  have  many  questions  during  the 
year  in  regard  to  pit  silos.  Many  of 
our  people  have  written  about  thi.s  kind 
of  a  silo,  and  as  they  think  it  will  cost 
loss  thjin  a  silo  built  above  ground  they 
want  to  know  about  it. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  a  pit  .‘^ilo 
built  iu  any  humid  region  and  in  the 
usual  heavy  soil  will  prove  a  failure. 
Tlicre  are  parts  of  the  country,  how¬ 
ever,  where  this  form  of  a  silo  appar¬ 
ently  gives  fair  satisfactiiui.  Out  in  the 
rainli'.ss  region  of  the  West,  wlu're  the 
soil  is  naturally  dry,  and  where  tliere  is 
little  rainfall,  the  pit  silo  frequently 
jiroves  a  good  investment.  The  exjicri- 
incnt  stations  of  some  Western  Slates 
have  issued  bulletins  on  this  subject. 
The  last,  and  one  of  the  best.  Circular  No. 
S.  is  issiK'd  by  the  Arizona  Experiment 
Station  at  Tucson.  This  bulletin  con¬ 
tains  many  pictures  showing  just  how 
these  silos  are  made,  and  has  an  inter¬ 
esting  account  of  their  operation. 

A  pit  silo  is  really  a  hole  in  tlie 
ground,  eitlier  round  or  stiuare,  dug  dowu 
into  the  soil  and  lined  with  concrete  or 
wood.  In  most  cases  there  is  a  top 
above  the  silo,  but  the  essential  part  of 
it  is  the  hole  in  the  ground.  The  corn; 
Horglium,  millet  or  whatever  there  is  is 
cut  directly  into  this  hole  and  stamped 
down,  as  iii  tlie  ordinary  silo.  It  is  cov¬ 
ered  to  keen  out  the  rain,  and  in  feeding 
from  it.  instead  of  throwing  the  silage 
down  from  the  top,  it  is  liftctLup  out 
of  the  ground.  The  pit  is  the  clieapest 
form  of  silo,  as  naturally  it  costs  loss  to 
dig  out  the  hole  than  it  would  to  buy  the 
mati'rial  ttiul  build  a  strnctnia'  above 
ground.  Ill  Arizona,  which  is  a  dr.v 
country,  tliis  form  of  silo  has  given  good 
satisfiiction,  and  ftiriners  have  worked 
out  tile  plan  for  feeding  it  so  that  they 
have  a  good  plan  for  <)i)erating.  This 
iinlletiii  gives  subslttnlial  reports  from 
2n  farmers  who  Iiave  built  these  pit  silos. 
’I’hey  are  all  satisfied,  and  most  of  them 
intend  to  put  in  new  ones  after  giving 
the  plan  a  full  trial.'  Iu  several  cases 
the  reiioi'tcd  cost  is  very  small. 

For  instance,  one  man  has  built  a  pit 
silo  with  a  capacity  of  54  tons  for 
.$4(S,  while  another  built  such  a  silo  with 
his  own  labor  til  a  cost  of  .$21.  All  sorts 
of  crops,  iuclndin.g  ci'i'ii.  sorgluiin.  millet 


Mr.  HUGH  F. 

WHITNEY,  of  Pu. 

laski,  N.  Y. 

was  induced  to  buy  a  popular  breed,  but 
after  some  time  discarded  It  and  bought 
AYKsniHES.  Those  who  once  own  Ayrsbires 
sehloin  change.  But  just  watch  the  number 
of  breeders  who  will  Change  to  Ayrshires 
the  next  .vear  or  two.  If  you  will  investigate 
tltis  liardy,  healthy,  prolific,  PROFITABLE 
breed,  you  will  understand  WHY.  Address, 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
C.  M.  Winslow,  Sec’y  21  Park  St.,  Brandon,  Vt. 
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Ayrshire 

For  the  next  few  weeks  you  can  buy  heifer 
calves  with  record  backing  for  $100.00  each. 
Write  at  once  for  pedigrees. 

HENDERSON  AYRSHIRE  FARM 

HUDSON,  OHIO 
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HOLSTEINS 
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Stevens’  Farm 
HOLSTEINS 

K  Holstein  heifer  calves.  $15 
eneli,exi)re.sspRi<liulotsoflive. 
12  registereU  lioifer  calves, 
registered  hull  calves,  all  ages. 
All  from  liigh-producing 
(Isms,  la  Krsde  licirers.S-fimos.  old. 
PAUL  H.  STEVENS.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

1 00  Extra  liigli  grade  cows.  Fresli  and  duo  to  calve 
soon.  Cows  that  are  bred  for  iiillk.  Tlioy  till 
tiie  pail.  Como  and  see  tliem  milked. 

1 2  Reg.  bulls,  all  ages.  A  few  Beg.  cows  and  extra 
liigh  lieifer  calves,  10  days  old. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER 

Dept.  Y  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Phone  14-F.S  Phono  43-F-2  McCraW 


Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 

9nn  C’ttra  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked  cows. 
^0"  A  number  arc  recently  fresh  ami  others  due  to 
freshen  soon.  They  are  hcavj-  producers  .and  will 
please  you. 

4nn  large,  well  lu-ed  two  and  tliree  year  old  heifers 
I  UU  bred  to  good  registered  H.  F.  Iiiills.  All  stock  sold 
with  a  full  gnnrnntee.  Special  price  on  car  load  lots. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  S  SON  Springdale  Farms,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Phone  116  or  1176  M 


^  SpotFarmHoIsteins,^15 
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A  son  of  Pontiac  Korndyke 
with  .'(O  lh.  dam  and  26  of  his 
daughters.  K  Holstein  heifer 
I  calves  $15  each,  express  jwild  in 

I  lots  of  5.  60  high  grade  heifers, 

I I  to  3  y eais  old,  W6  to  $76  each. 
1 20  registered  heifeis,  6  inontii.s 

to  I  year  old,  $100  each.  Regis- 
tert^  cows,  licifers  and  India, 
high  grade  cows.  I.arKe  stock 
on  hand— come  and  see  them. 
JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully.N.V. 


Quit  the  Holstein  Business?  Ho. 

Just  Moved.  Cramped  for  Room 

Male  calves  bred  way  up  tit  prices  too  low  to  print, 
lieil'er  calves, heifers. andcows.Noblnflf—wemustsell. 

F.  H.  RIVENBURGH 

Elite  Stock  Farm,  Stockbridge,  N.  Y.,  (formerly  Munnsville) 

- v -  '  — 

lini  down.  Cheap  bulla 

I  tlHw  jjce  iiie  most  expensive.  We  offer 
registered  sons  of  a  35.01  lb.  sire,  A.  U.  O.  dams,  at 
Fl'JS,  easy  payments.  Farmers  can't  afford  to  use 
8erul)s  at  tliese  prices.  Send  for  pedigrees. 
CI.OVKKDAMS  FARM,  CHARLOTTE,  N.  V. 

For  Sale-8  Superior  Grade  Holsteins 

Closing  out  clieap  to  make  room  for  jiureltreds. 
Mohegan  Farm  -  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

For  Sate-Holstein  Heifer, 

SOWS;  not  bred-  HARRY  VAIL,  Warwick,  Orange  Co., N.Y. 

Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  vvri4*fo^r 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chitlenango.N.V, 


JERSEYS 


RpffigfprpH  ilargPVQ  Sophlo  Tormentor  blood,  the 
ncglolCleU  UDiocjfo  world's  best.  V  oung  bulls,  hoifera, 
calves,  and  a  few  good  cows.  D.  J.  KENEPP,  MeVeylomi,  Penn'. 

For  Sale-Four  Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

Two  months  old  out  of  a  sire  who  has  19  daughters 
in  the  Advanced  Registry.  $35  each. 

OEO.  L.  FKRRIS  &  SON  .  At  waters,  N.  V. 

For  Sale-Registered  Jersey  Bull  Call 

dropped  May  33rd,  1916.  Sire,  Torono  Pogis  of  Hood 
Farm  113138.  Dam,  General's  Wanda  240123,  whose 
average  test  for  tlie  past  year  was  8.2%  Uuttorfat, 
Address,  WILLIAM  BERRY, Valley  View  Farm.DeLancey,  N.Y. 


<< 


QUALITY”' 


FOR  SAIF  Jersey  Bull  Calf,  5  months  old. 
1  ijnAiLi  Ham’s  authenticated  record. 
826  lbs.  1-oz.  butter:  grandam  744  lbs.  13-oz.: 
great-grandain  612  lbs.  2-oz.  Sire’s  dam,  608 
ibs.  7-oz.,  test  began  at  13  yrs.  7  mos.  of  age; 
grandam  737  lbs.;  II  in  Iiis  pedigree  in 
Register  of  Merit.  He’s  a  good  one.  Address, 
E.  W.  MOSHER,  Brigbtside  Farms,  AURORA,  N.  Y. 


FAIRVIEW.  FARM 

Sophie^s  Tormentor  Jerseys 

“Production”  our  Watchivord 

PAW  C  1 V  P  N*-  HB— BULL  eSLF.  Dropped  May  27, 1916. 
hi  IK  NAI.K  Solid  color  (Hglit  fawn),  black  tongue 

*  '^**  *-'***^*^  end  switch.  Sire,  Lou’s  Toroiio  1066U;  tlKJ 
bull  whoso  dam  and  two  grandsms  aTeraga  14,261  ll>s.  4  oz.  milk, 
U6S  lbs.  13  oz.  blitter,  Pam  EiRcis  8Sth  of  Hood  Farm  23S727,  a 
Bsxister  ol  Merit  daughtor  of  i’ogis  Vtli  ot  Hood  Farm.  Kccord: 
6,123  Ibs.  3  oz.  milk,  410  Ills,  butter  as  a  twO'yenr-nId. 
RAYMOND  L.  PIKE,  Manaoor  .  GENEVA.  OHIO 
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nnd  grain,  have  been  bought  into  these 
silos.  The  hole  i.s  generally  lined  with 
concrete,  altlunigli  in  some  oases  an 
.ndobe  is  used.  When  we  come  to  think 
of  building  a  silo  at  a  cost  of  .'flO.lO  for 
material  wo  get  an  ide.a  of  one  advantage 
enjoyed  by  these  dry  land  farmers.  In 
one  case  we  are  told  of  a  farmer  who 
<'rew  a  crop  of  sorghum,  grouTid  out  the 
hiice  for- molasses,  then  cut  the  crushed 
stiilks  or  hatassi'  and  put  it  into  :i  pit 
silo  for  Winter  feed.  It  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  .story,  although,  of  course,  the  plan 
is  not  practical  in  most  humid  situa¬ 
tions.  Wc  have  heard  of  farmers  in 
Maryland  who  tried  this  i)lan  with  fair 
suecess,  hut.  geiu'i-ally  speaking,  it  can¬ 
not  he  recommended  outside  of  the  dry 
or  rainles.s  belts  of  the  West.  Out  there, 
wc  think,  the  system  will  develop  and 
enable  that  country,  by  means  of  Al¬ 
falfa  and  corn  silage,  pre.served  in  this 
way.  to  develop  tnore  and  more  as  a 
cattle-feeding  section. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 
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lU'TTKU. 

1‘rices  lire  one-hnlf  to  one  cent  lower,  and 
iimrket  rattier  lirni  on  the  better 
made  and  paekiii);  stock  are  in 
market  dull. 

Creamery,  fancy  lb . 

Uood  to  Choice  . 

I.ower  Grades . 

Dairy,  bent .  liS 

Common  to  Good . 

City  made .  28 

PackinK  Stock . . .  2G 

Process  . 

Ulgin,  Ill.,  butter  market  X)  cents. 

CIIKRSE. 

Itusineas  Is  very  dull,  with  some  shading  of 
prices  on  nutlimn  grades  by  holders  anxious  to 
move  the  stock 
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S. 

City 

snriilus. 
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40 
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39  Lj 

33 

@ 

8o 

38 

@ 

:w 

30 

@ 

36 

28 

® 

30 

26 

@ 

29 

30 

® 

■•34 

Whole  Milk,  fancy . 

@ 

24  bS 

Ctood  to  choice . 

231^ 

Lower  grades . 

@ 

22 

Daisies,  best . 

25 

Young  Americas . 

@ 

24 1, 

Skims,  best . 

@ 

21 

Fair  to  good . 

(zd 

18 

EGOS. 

The  market  has  lieen  both  down  and  up  dur¬ 
ing  tlie  week,  ending  a  little  above  last  report. 
High  (inalilies  of  fresh  gathered  are  searee,  and 
nearby  white  in  smaller  sniiply  than  last  week. 
A  few  more  from  the  I’acillc  coast  an>  on  hand, 
selling  well  toward  the  toji  ligure  for  best  East¬ 
ern.  Storage  selling  at  nlioiit  the  range  ro- 
porteil  for  th(‘  last  two  weeks,  though  holders 
of  the  best  grades  are  perhaps  a  little  more 
lirm  in  their  ideas. 

W  Idle,  clioice  to  fancy,  large  .  .'iG  & 

Medium  to  good .  47  64 

.Mixed  colors,  l>est .  65  & 

Common  to  good .  iiS  & 

Storage  .  84  & 

Gathered,  best .  ,62  sa 


Medium  to  good 


4U  ® 


68 

53 

5G 

60 

38 

64 

45 

35 


Lower  grades .  30  ® 

LIVE  POULTUY 

Chickens,  lb .  It)  ®  31 

Ducks,  I  b .  33  ®  34 

fowls  .  20  ®  24 

Uoosters  .  14  ®  15 

PHES.SED  rOULTUY. 

Turkeys,  best  lb.  . . .  31  &  32 

Conimon  to  good  .  22  @  28 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  35  &  3t) 

Hrollers.  common  to  good .  28  ®  32 

Uoasters  .  30  ®  32 

Capons,  7  to  Slbs., .  35  ®  3G 

6to7)bs .  28  @  33 

fowls .  18  ®  28 

Ducks .  21  ®  23 

Squabs,  dot .  1  25  ®  6  00 

Guineas,  pair .  1  00  ®  I  80 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  8  00  @10  25 

Bulls .  5  00  ®  7  00 

Cows  .  4  00  @  5  50 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb . 11  00  ®1G  00 

Culls .  G  00  @  0  00 

Sheep,  lOO.lbs .  6  00  @8  75 

Lambs  . 13  60  @14  60 

Hogs .  1)60  @1100 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 11  00  @11  65 

Pea . 10  00  @1165 

Medium . 10  00  @1100 

White  Kidney . 11  25  @12  00 

Bed'lKldney . 1100  @1100 

l.iiiia,  Cali tornia .  7  1)0  @8  10 

FHESII  FUTTITS. 

.\pples  are  in  large  siippl.v,  and  ordinary 
grades  and  varieties  weaker,  though  prices  on 
best  barrelled  stock  hold  to  the  previous  liigli 
marks.  Cranberries  selling  very  slowly.  Straw¬ 
berries  in  rather  large  siiiiply  from  florida,  and 
now  getting  plentiful  enough  to  appear  in  niod- 
ernte  priced  eating  houses,  where  half  a  pint, 
wlili  cream  onoiigU  to  cover  them,  sells  for  15 
cents. 

Apples,  Spy,  bbl .  2  50  @  .6  50 

Winesap  .  2  60  @  6  60 

York  ImiMjrlal .  2  00  @  4  50 

Twenty-ounco .  2  00  @5  00 

Hubbardston .  2  00  @3.60 

King .  2  00  @5  00 

McIntosh .  4  011  @6  50 

Baldwin  .  2  25  @  .6  00 

Greening  .  2  00  @  5  25 

Ben  Davis .  3  00  @  3  .60 

Western,  box .  1  50  @  2  25 

Pears-Kietler,  bbl .  2  00  @  4  00 

Strawberries,  qt .  20  @  55 

Cranberries,  bbl .  2  00  @  SOO 


VEGETABLES. 

I’otatoes  are  sidling  at  extreme  prices.  .\ny 
good  stock  lirings  $5. .60  to  JO  per  barrel,  and 
some  even  higher.  At  retail  in  small  quantities, 
many  are  sold  at  live  cents  per  pound.  On  some 
lots  the  retailer  makes  a  good  prollt,  lint  many 
sacks  will  eontain  a  peek  or  more  of  black  rot. 
lyhich  nnist  be  discarded  when  sold  in  small  lots. 
Ciililiago  has  reached  a  record  mark,  soiuo  eell- 
ing  ii]i  to  $110  per  ton.  Beceipts  of  new  Soiith- 
erii  fairly  large,  hnt  qiiallt.v  poor.  Onions  held 
at  iirevloiis  high  llgiires.  Tomatoes  lower. 

i’otaioes- Maine.  1661  b.  bag . 5  15  @  5  70 

State.  16.6  lb  bag  .  5  25  @  5  50 

Long  Island.  ISOlbs .  6  00  @6  25 

Bermuda,  bbl .  3  .60  @  7  .60 

Sonihern,  late  croii,  bbl .  3  00  ®  5  50 

Sweet  I’otatoes.  Jersey,  bu .  DO  @  1  40 

Brussel  Siirouls.  qt .  6  @  13 

Celery.  Square  Crates  .  2  50  @  3  00 

Garlic,  lb .  3  @  5 

Beets,  bbl .  3  00  ®  4  flu 

Carrots,  bbl .  2  00  @8  00 

Caullllowor.  bbl .  100  ®  8  01) 

Cabbage,  ton . 100  00  @110  00 

New,  bbl .  2  50  @4  00 

Lettuce,  balf-bbl.  basket .  1  25  @3  00 

Onions,  State  aud  W’u  White,  bu  ....  3  60  ®  2  UU 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


State  and  Western.  lOOlbs .  4  00 

Conn.,  100  lb.  bag .  4  50 

Peppers,  bu . 2  00 

String  Beans  bn .  1  50 

Turnips,  bbl .  1  50 

Squash,  bbl  . 2  50 

Parsley,  bbl .  5  00 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  1  50 

Okra,  bn . 150 

Kale,  bbl .  75 

Peas,  h  11 .  3  00 

Spinaeli.  bbl . ; .  1  00 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt.  crato .  1  50 

HOTHOUSE  VEGETABLES. 

Tomatiies.  lb .  10 

Mushrooms.  Ib .  20 

encumbers,  doz .  1  OO 

Kadishes,  100  bunches, .  2  50 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  . 19  00 

No.  2 . 17  50 

No.  8 . 15  00 

Clover  mixed . 12  00 

Straw,  Kye, . 12  00 


@  5  00 
@  5  00 
®  3  00 
@  4  00 
@8  00 
@  4  00 
@10  00 
@  8  00 
®  4  00 
®  I  00 
@  7  00 
I'd)  1  75 
@3  00 


@  2.6 

@  45 

@  1  .60 
@  4  00 


@20  00 
@18(10 
@16  50 
@18  00 
@14  00 


GRAIN. 

After  another  10-cent  rise,  the  wheat  market 
has  again  hroken,  carrying  corn  amf  oats  with 
it.  Additional  peace  talk  and  the  dillicnities  of 
shipiiient  are  important  features.  ’I'lic  revised 
Canadian  wheat  crop  estiiiiate.  showing  about 
30. 000, 000  hnshels  more  than  at  first  expected, 
naturally  lias  a  depressing  effect  on  priei's. 
Experts  in  the  Western  Winter  wheat  sections 
report  priietically  no  Winter  damage  during  De- 
ccinher. 


Wheat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  2  23  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  1  11  ^  1  13 

Flour,  carlots,  at  N.Y.  bbl . 10  76  fe)0  SO 

Outs,  as  to  weight,  bush .  65  w  66 

Kye,  free  from  onion .  1  54  @  1  55 

FEED. 

City  Bran .  31  00  ©  32  00 

Middlings  .  32  00  34  00 

Red  Dog .  45  (lu  47  ('0 

Corn  Meal  .  41  00  42  00 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  Y'OUK. 

Tliese  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  prices 

qiiul- 


iioted  here,  hut  represent  prodiieo  of  good 
Ity,  and  the  Imying  opiiortiinities  of  at 
half  of  New  York’s  poimlation. 


least 


Eggs— Fancy,  white,  large,  doz . 

.  60 

@ 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid . 

@ 

63 

Ordinary  grades . 

.  35 

@ 

46 

Butler,  fancy  prints.lb . . 

•  45 

@ 

46 

Tub.  choice . 

.  41 

@ 

42 

Clilckens,  roasting,  Ib . 

.  35 

@ 

36 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb.... 

.  34 

® 

38 

Fricassee,  lb . 

.  22 

@ 

25 

Fowls  . 

9.^ 

& 

28 

36 

Turkeys,  . . 

& 

Leg  of  lamb . 

.  2.6 

■28 

Lamb  chops . 

.  25 

® 

30 

Boasting  beef . 

.  25 

@ 

28 

Pork  chops . . 

.  24 

® 

26 

Loin  of  pork  . 

.  22 

2.6 

Lettuce,  bead . 

8 

@ 

10 

Cabbage,  bead  . 

.  25 

® 

3.6 

Potatoes,  peck  . 

76 

@ 

80 

Keeoi|)ts  at  New  York  during 

week 

Piidiiiff 

Jan.  10.  1917: 

Butter,  Ills. 
Eggs,  dozen 


2.708,.620 

1,03.6,080 


Dressed  iimiltry.  packages  . 

Live  I’oiiltry,  crates  . 

Cotton,  Imle.i  . 

. .  .3(’..o;i2 

licmons.  linxes . 

Onions,  sucks  . 

Oranges,  lioxes  . 

I’otatoes.  liarrels  . 

Corn,  inisliels  . 

Hay,  tons  . 

Oats,  liiisliels  . 

Bye,  biisliels  . 

Wlieat.  liiisliels  . 

Bosin,  Imrrels  . 

.  2.60, 000 

.  17, .600 

.  1.582,720 

Spirits  'I’lirpentliie,  barrels  . 

Tar,  barrels 
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CHICAGO  WHOLESALE  MARKETS. 


Butter,  creamery  .  33(fi)  381^ 

Eggs,  gathered  .  3.6rf/)  41 

Storage  .  3i)r,i)  3,6 

Live  fowls  .  18 

Chickens  .  itjft,,  18 

.  7..6oro  10.00 

l’»’'‘'l'‘rs  .  .6..6orn  .s.H") 

.  D.ooro  14.00 

Nheep  .  T.ooro  lo.oo 

. 14.00 

.  !).r)0r(fiio.ri.6 

Onions,  100  lbs . 3..60ft;i  4  ,60 

I’otatoes,  bu .  1.7.6@)  2.00 

('al)liage,  ton  . (W.OOftfVO.IK) 

Apples,  bbl .  S.OOfoj  O.OO 

Hothouse  tomatoes,  lb .  lofr,) 

Radishes,  doz.  bunches  .  7.6(ft)  80 

Ctlciiinheral.  d'oz .  •’  60 

.Mushrooms,  lb .  "00 


Boston  Produce  Markets 


(Continued  from  iiage  70.) 

beins  riijiidl.v  tiiken  out  and  holders  are 
lii’iii  iii^  tlii'ii’  views  ref;ardin}>’  wliat  iire 
^eft.  Nearby  hennery  are  selling  below 
ode  most  Ilf  tile  time,  .and  eboice  eastern 
trom  4.»  to  4.Se.  Somi’  we'stern  stock  is 
.selliiif;  jis  hijfb  as  ordinai’y  eastern. 
Stock  Ilf  egjfs  in  storage  is  less  tlmn  one- 
balf  of  tliat  at  tin'  cori’cs|»onding  time 
last  ycai’  in  Itustun.  and  tlie  i)ro[)ortioii 
of  decrea.se  seems  to  be  about  t.lii’  same 
as  in  the  other  lai’ge  cold  storage  centers 
accoi’ding  to  the  statement  of  a.s.sociati'd 
warelion.se.s. 

HAY  A.\l)  FEEDS. 

The  sliortage  in  cars  is  still  important 
iis  rcgard.s  the  local  bay  sitnatioii.  bat 
to)’  all  that  the  siijiply  is  amide,  and  de¬ 
mand  iiiior  e.xcept  roi-  tlic  choicer  grades 
demanded  b.v  kcepci’s  of  horse  .stable.s. 
No.  1  sells  at  to  ;  No.  2  .Itl.S  to 
.'?2d:  No.  ,$l.a  to  .SIT;  stock  hav.  .SI.*! 

Alfalta  -SIT  to  •'i'2.‘> ;  rye  straw 
.Sl.’.ot)  to  In  the  feed  market,  the 

tendency  is  for  cornmeal  and  cracked 
col’ll  to  follow  the  upward  trend  of  the 
(’hicago  wholesale  markets.  l>ag  meal 
is  .S2.1.">  and  crncked  corn  .$2.1!).  Otlier 
feeds  have  lield  ahont  steadv  witli  cot- 
ton.seed  at  .$11.  lin.seed  $  Id. 'gluten  .$40, 
hominy  JV*''!  $42.7.'5,  hi’ai4  $:!:}.,70,  mixed 
feed  .$.‘{7.00  per  ton. 

LIVE  .STOCK  I.\  GOOD  DEM.VND. 

At  Hrighton  and  Watei’town,  sale  of 
live  stock  demand  has  been  active  lately 
because  of  a  hotter  mai'ket  t’oi’  leading 
lines  of  Iresh  meals.  ling  priee.s  have 
been  stidiig  fill-  some  time  past  iind  are 
now  np  to  11c  for  best  lots,  and  (‘orri'is- 
poudiug  to  tjuoUiUous  to  131^  to  He  foi 


connti’y  di-e.ssed  hogs.  Calve.s  are  selling 
readily,  some  fani’.v  ones  as  high  as  l.'lc, 
and  many  at  a  range  of  11  to  121(>c. 
Demand  for  dressed  veal  has  boon  good, 
and  packers  are  looking  for  stock.  Sheep 
are  selling  at  7  to  dc  and  lambs  10  to 
12e.  In  these  also  demand  has  been 
active.  Fat  .steer.s  sold  at  S  to  Oc,  if 
choice,  and  (iVo  to  Ti/^c  for  light,  coarse 
and  meilinm  .stock.  Good  cows  range 
from  0  to  7c,  medinm  5c,  and  canning 
stock  4  to  IV^c.  The  demand  for  milch 
cows  is  dull  except  for  the  <*hoicer 
grades,  hut  prices  show  no  special 
change.  The  only  difl'erence  is  that  the 
traders  have  to  work  very  hard  to  make 
anything  like  a  complete  clearance.  The 
range  is  $100  to  $125  for  the  hesl,  $(i1) 
to  .$!)()  for  the  medium  and  .$40  to  .$.5.5 
for  the  lower  griides.  _  G.  B,  F. 


Grade  cows  are  hri)iging  .$50  to  .$$0; 
fresh  cows  from  .$75  to  $100.  Milk  is 
$2.20  per  cwt. ;  for  3. SO  jier  cent. ;  above 
4  extra.  This  is  a  daii’y  section,  rota- 
toes,  $1.50:  wheat.  .$1..50;  corn,  S5c ; 
oats,  5.5c.  Hay,  .$11  to  .$14;  straw.  .$S. 
Feed  by  the  ton.  bran,  $.33;  middlings, 
$4.3;  hominy  meal.  .$40;  molasses  feeds, 
.$.“.0 ;  malt  sin’ont  and  breivers’  grains, 
.$,32.  Pork.  .$12.50  per  cwt.;  beef,  11c 
and  12c  per  Ih.  fiom  the  farmer ;  veal, 
llV^c;  chickens.  14e.  .T.  0.  J. 

('hester  Co.,  Pa. 


407  Lbs.  At  7  Months 


This  great  Berkshire  boar— Afujestic 
Mammoth  229500 — was  bred  by  Mr.  C.  II. 
Carter,  West  Chester,  I’a.  He  was  regu¬ 
larly  fed 

REICHARD’S 
DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

the  greatest  feed  for  developing  bone  and 
imiscle  in  the  sliortest  time  and  at  lowest 
cost. 

Add  Reichard’s  Digester  Tankage  to 
your  hog  ration  for  quick  growth  and  big 
profits.  The  cost  is  small— results  big. 

Write  now  for  free  booklet,  samples  and 
prices. 

ROBERT  A.  REICHARD 
15  W.  Lawrence  St.  Allentown,  Pa. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


POLLED  JERSEYS 

of  CHAS.  S.  HATFIELD,  Sec  y,  Box  38,  R.  4,  Springlield,  0. 


Registered  Guernsey  Bull  Calf 

By  our  May. Rose  Sire  GOLDEN  SECRET  OF 
THORNLIEBANK  —  out  of  Imp.  Lynidiinore 
Florrie  2nii.  otllcial  Advanced  Register  I’ecord 
of  491  pouiiiLs  butter  fat  as  two  year  old.  An 
outstanding  individnal— well  mtu’ked— great 
size— approved  daii’y  conformation.  Combines 
breeding,  production,  individuality. 

Thornliebank  Farms,  Glen  Spey,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.Y* 


ORCHARD  VIEW  FARM, 

Offers  for  SALE  Extra  Fine  GUERNSEY  BULL 

Ciilvi'il  May  4,  1916,  sired  by  Lodvard  Bay  2nil,  own 
liiotber  to  Anzenia  rriilo  H,  wlio  liolils  tlie  elianqiion 
bill  lee  fat  l  eeoi  d  for  a  4-yr.  old.  DAM  an  A.  K.  cow. 
Heiul  for  iiciligreo  and  description.  Pi  iceil  right. 


My  Registered  Holstein  Bull  ™.LS2 

No.  147!)Hr),  eiilved  November  22.ul,  D'H.  Fine  niii- 
in.al.  All  calves,  with  one  exception,  have  lioen 
heifers.  First  cheek  for  #300  seouies  him.  Also 
my  O.  l.C.  CliesterWhiteHerd  Boar,  Silver's  Mack, 
No.  46689.  farrowed  .lime  15.  1914,  #.60.  O.  1.  U. 
Chester  White  Sow,  Bonny  B,  No.  .62,67'2,  farrowed 
.Inly  20tli,  li)iri,  #44).  Botli  fine  animals. 

Wood  IM ('Clave,  Aql.  No.  1  Madison  Ave., New  Yor  City 


Registened  Holstein  Bull 


9  mos.old,  Ja  wliito.  Sired 
liy  KiiiKynality  Alibekerk. 
Al.so  bred  heifers.  Price  reasonable.  Stevens  Bros.,Wilsan.N.Y 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DRAFT  STUDS  AND  JACl^ 

5  yeaf-olds,  roKisterod,  sound,  sure,  tried  lireeders, 
smootli.  ('Olid  disposition  and  broke.  #.600  a  pair, 
or  #300  for  one.  BIG  MIAMI  STOCK  FARM.  North  Betid.O. 


TunisSheep 


hotli  .sexes.  Write  for  literature  and 
prices  to  J.  N.  McPherson.  Scottsville,  N.Y. 


Wilrl  Animalo  AND  PETS  bought  and  sold.  Garland  Zoo- 
nilU  AlHllldlS  logical  Company.  Box  X  487.  Oldtown,  Me. 


DOGS 


For  Sale-Husky,  Sturdy  Airedale  Pups  .d*e'hgi- 

blo  to  registry.  W.  A.  Lowber,  JJurliiigto  iS.J. 


nRFAT  IT AIVF^ purs. 

I’liotos  on  request. 

TAKGKT-KOCK  lj'Alt31,  Jluntiiigton,  N.Y 


DOGS- Airedale  Terriers 

Biteli  in  whelp  and  puppies.  $15  up.  Finest  im¬ 
ported  stock,  Allstouo  Keiiiiol8,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


Collie  Pups 


A  N  I>  G  U  I  N  K  A  1>  I  G  S  . 
NELSON  BROS.,  Okove  City,  I’a. 


SWnNE 


BERKSHfRES 

50  SPRING  and  FALL  PIGS  50 

.3.5  Sows  bred  for  spring  litters. 

Of  these  20  are  daughters  of  the  great  Lee 
I’remier’s  Rival,  and  15  are  liy  such  boars  as 
Lee  Premier  29th,  Lee  Premier’s  i\Iasterpiecc, 
Longfellow’s  Counter  3rd,  and  Hopeful  [.ee's 
Successor.  If  you  want  the  best,  get  a  sow  by 
Lee  Premier’s  Rival  198596,  the  9()0-pound  two- 
year  old,  and  the  greatest  boar  that  we  ever 
owned.  These  sows  are  of  the  best  type  anil 
breeding,  and  are  priced  from  $65  to  $100, 
according  to  the  breeding  quality  and  quantity. 

We  invito  your  personal  selection.  Otlier- 
wise,  we  will  guarantee  .Vbsohito  Satisfaction 
on  arrival.  All  clean  stuck  from  a  clean  lioril. 

VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME 
For  further  information,  write 

BRANFORD  FARMS.  GROTON,  CONN. 


HAMILTON  FARM  BERKSHIRES 

Biggest  Winners  at  International  Show 

Inohi(Ui);;  j)rl7.e  h«‘r<l  aiifl  K'raiHl  <*lmmi)lon  how,  hIio  Ims  now 
won  this  honor  hI.k  ihiioH  Htraljcht  year,  winniiiK’  over  all 
other  HOWS,  North,  South.  Ka»t  and  West,  IncliKhtiR:  National 
Swine  Sljow,  a  record  never  oxcelloil  and  poHHihly  never  equalled. 
We  oiler  a  few  bred  hows,  and  a  few  service  hoars,  includlin; 
.liinlor  ('hanipinn  Ohio  State  Fair,  aixl  other  Itoars  such  as  the 
Orand  Champion  at  Illinois  State  Pair.  Keineml>or  wo  have  the 
leadintc  herd  of  the  Kant  for  lOK),  and  the  Grand  Champion 
Berkshire  Sow  of  the  World  ! 

HAMILTON  FARM,  Fred  Huyler,  Mgr.,  Gladstone,  N  J. 


“CAN  YOU  BEAT  IT?” 

out  of  nnituro  sows.  Four  by  an  Imported  English  sow 
niiil  four  l>y  a  Iialt  English  mid  lialf  Amcriemi  sow  and 
otliers  from  straiglit  .Vineriemi  sows  that  are  nrize  win- 
nei  s  mid  out  of  lu  lze  winning  sires  and  dams.  Supply  Is 
limited,  so  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  tliisotrer  you  liiid 
better  order  early  and  tlie.se  jiigs  will  go  when  fourteen 
weeks  old  mid  will  weigli  llfty  to  se^n‘uty-fivo  pounds 
eaeli.  Price,  $15  each,  Ivi  gistered,  Crated,  Immunized 


BROOKLANDS  FARMS, 


Berkshire 
Bept. 


Mention  “  Rural  New-Yorkor.* 


Walpole,  N.  H. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Li'tter  from  Homer  Hewins,  I’alistoga, Cal. ; 

■•Tlie  trio  of  pigs  arrived  mid  I  like  them  very  mneli. 
Tliaiik  you  for  your  selection.” 

Wo  have  boars  and  sows  ail  ages,  for  sale.  Some 
especially  good  service  boars. 

H.  C,  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  Box  15.  Dundee.  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  BERKSHIRE  SALE 

If  you  want  a  350  pound  gilt — a  young  service 
boar  or  a  young  pig  write  us;  have  them  priced 
to  sell.  PRIDE  HOME  FARM,  Heward,  Pa. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINEir,.r,v;->,; 

for  service,  open  gilts,  and  pigs  of  all  ages.  Good 
individuals;  excellent  liroediiig:  satisfaction  giiiir- 
antood.  Brices  reasonable.  Write  for  iiartieulars. 

TAKISELL,  FARMS,  Smlthville  Flats,  N.Y. 


B  E  R  K  S  H  1  R  E  S 

liroediiig  and  quality  unexi'iilled.  Prices  riglit. 
Write  ns  your  wants.  H.  GRIMSHAW,  North  East,  Pa. 


Springbank  Herd  of  Berkshires 

April,  1916,  weaned  shotes.  One  2-year-old  sow,  far¬ 
rows, Inly  16.  Charmer's  (’liamjiion  .6th,  No  21)820(1, 
at  head  of  Herd.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Pro|i.,  Marbleilale,  Cl 


Berkshires 


Bargains  in  fall  pigs, 

EDWIN  1$.  MAIILE 
Coatesville,  Fa. 


Registered  BERKSHIRE  PIGS 


Rprlf^hitAQ  purebred . 6* weeks*old  br«edors,$7 ;  eitlier 
DCIRSIHIdb  sex.  CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte.  New  York 


REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES-'i'.;??,;; 

boars.  Gilts,  Bred  gilts  and  Pigs.  Satisfaction  gnar- 
aiiteod.  KldRely  Manor  Farm,  Stone  Ridoe.  N.  Y. 


Kinderhook  Duroc-Jersey  Swine 

in  tlie  Fast  for  registered  stock  of  nil  ages.  Best 
of  breeding.  Free  Irom  illsease. 

<L  .61.  FALMEK,  ■See’y-Trea.s.,  Valatie,  N.  Y. 


DUROCS-250-pound  Spring  Gilts,  $35 

Registered.  100-pound  f:Ul  boars.  $12.  Begisteriui. 
18  ewo  lambs,  from  coarse  wool  dams  and  French 
Merino  sire.  $175.  W,  H.  DOW  &  SON,  Middlebury,  Vt 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVII  AV  S'l’OCK  FAltM.K. 
F.  D  No  1.  W'iiiston-Salem.  North  Carivliiia 


O.  I. 


Young  snrvii'e  lioars, 
,  ''■®‘«h  ’200-2.60  Ills..  $80- 

$.!().  Bred  gilts:  farrow  January,  February,  Mareli, 
.•\pril,  $:!.6.  (tilts,  3  montiis,  $1'2.  Pigs,  8  wei'ks  $8 

llEKKEUT  HAITII  .  Manlius.  New  York 


The  Famous  O.  I.  C.  Swine 
Pigs  of  All  Aqes  For  Sale 

ll'  i  d  lieaded  by  School  mn-'i  ,  umlcfeaied  Grand  Clijim- 
pitin.  llUti ;  alsi.  Pjg^  ■,  Craniiell’s  wonder,  (ti'aml 
('liaminon  of  (iliio  .ir.  Ami  we  are  breeding 

((ills  to  Callaway  Kdd,  ..nl  Climnpion  Mis.souri  Sinie 
(■’idr.  All  tliese  tioai-s  art  ver  SOU.  eaeli,  ami  all  (irami 
Climiipioiis.  We  lleg.  L’r<  t  a  either  the  ().  I.  C.  orC.  W.  H. 
We  sliip  C.  O.  I).  or  we  slilp  on  uppiovul,  wlien  bank 
refei  eiiee  is  tnrnislied 

HARRY  T.  CRANDELl  &  SON,  Cass  City,  Michigan.  R,  2 


Chester  White  and 
Latge  Yorkshire  Boars 

Ready  for  immediate  service.  Tliese  are  gooil,  large, 
vigorous  animais  ol  correct  typo  aud  conformation. 

HEAR  r  s  DLLIGUT  F.ARM,  Chazy,  New  York 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS 


Most  Popular  Dog  today  because  of  sterling 

tuords  birds,  kills  ruts,  skunks.  INDlSi’ENSABl-E  IN  ORCnARD.  I’EEJltLESSWATCil 

S^^LKNDlb  PLAYMATK  fer  children. 

faithful,  hiirhly  inteiHirunt,  u 
ono  man  do».  HIGHLY  PROFITABLE,  irood  bitch  corna  upward  S200  yearly,  pupa 

Krown  doKa.  bilclica,  from  FINEST  AIRRbAMJ 


merit.  IDEAL  FOR  POULTRYMAN, 
JN  ORCiTaRI).  PEERLESSWATCii 
NDlb  PLAYMATE  for  chiVdrcn. 


caaily  j^ared,  ivudily  aold.  PuppleH,  erowh  doK# 

xv>.  .X  - ^  . 


)UU  IN  >yOKLl>.  pedigreed,  rogisterod, -certified.  AT  STUD,  Havelock  Cold- 
itn,  niUKumcent,  importcil  son  or'mternationully  fuinoua  Ch.  Crompton  Oorang, 
$16;  expruaa  bitch«*H  to  Wviitoo,  N.  j.  Safe  dcfivory,  bonoroblo  dculintf,  satisfuc* 
......  Kunmntccd.  IJGolf''**’  * 

VllfEUT  KENM 


liox  la,  \VEST4KN,  N.  J. 
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January  20,  1017. 


Dr.  David  Roberts’ 

COW  CLEANER 

You  can’t  watch  your  cow  too  closely  during  the  freshen¬ 
ing  period.  Thousands  of  healthy,  profitable  cows  are  dis¬ 
abled  every  year  because  their  o  wners  do  net  take  measures 
to  make  them  clean  properly.  If  you  have  a  cow  or  heifer 
about  to  calve,  now  is  the  time  to  make  sure  it  ill  clean 
properly  by  giving  it  Dr.  David  Roberts’  Cow  Cleaner. 
Dr.  Roberts’ Cow  Cleaner  ripens  the  cotyledons,  or  buttons, 
which  hold  the  afterbirth  and  it  comes  away  by  its  own 
weight.  It  does  away  with  the  forcible  removal  of  the 
r.fterbirth,  which  frequently  brings  on  blood  poison,  some¬ 
times  causing  death.  Come  to  the  aid  of  your  cows  and 
heifers — give  them  Dr.  Roberts’  Cow  Cleaner.  It  means 
health  for  the  animals  and  profit  for  you. 

Dr.  David  Roberts’  Calf  Cholera  Remedy 

should  be  given  to  your  calves  as  soon  as  the  dreaded  scours  appear. 
C'cours  lead  direct  to  calf  cholera,  that  hifrhly  contagious,  death- dealing 
disease.)  Calf  Cholera  Kemedy  prevents  fermentation  of  the  food  in 
Ihe  digestive  organs  and  li(juefies  the  poisonous  gases  which  cause 
scours.  It  soothes  the  irritated  mucous  membranes  and  regulates 

the  flow  of  the  digestive  juices. 
The  calf's  digestion  becomes 
normal  and  the  trouble  disappears. 
Be  prepared  to  save  your  calves. 

Breeding  Tonic  makes  sure  breeding. 
Prepares  organs  for  breeding.  Use 
regularly  and  you  will  have  fewer 
accidents  and  better,  healthier  calves. 

Cow  Tonic,  Calf  Meal,  Diolice,  Badger 
Balm,  Laxotonic  and  Stokvigor — val¬ 
uable  remedies,  which  should  always 
be  kept  on  hand. 

Get  Dr.  Roberts*  Live  Stock  Prescrip¬ 
tions  at  your  drug  atore — nearly  4000 
dealers  in  U.  S.  Look  for  and  insist 
on  getting  the  package  bearing  Dr. 
Roberts’  picture.  If  you  do  not  al¬ 
ready  have  the  184-page  “Practical 
Home  Veterinarian,’’  treating  all 
diseases  of  all  live  stock,  send  $1.00 
and  receive  by  mail,  postpaid. 
Address 

Dr.  David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co. 

110  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 


i 


Beats  Out  Humane  Society 

Don’t  take  chances  driving  a  lame  horse. 

Read  this  man’s  experience  : 

*'C.  O.  Brown,  340  Emerson  Place,  Youngstown, 

O.,  writes:  *1  used  Savc-Thc-Horse  for  a  splint: 
she  was  so  dead  lame  ‘Humane  Society’  would 
have  had  me  arrested  had  they  seen  her.  Vet¬ 
erinary  said  stop  work  and  blister.  Instead  tent 
for  Save-The-Horse.  Never  lei  her  up.  She 
was  worked  right  through  and  no  one  ever  saw 
her  take  a  lame  step.'  ” 


SAVE-TTe-HORSE 


(tbado-Mark,  Bagistorwl) 


is  sold  with  a  signed  Contract-Bond  to 
return  money  if  it  fails  on  SPAVIN — 
Ringbone — Thoropin  or  ANY  Shoulder, 
Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof  or  Tendon  Disease. 

Our  free  96  Pago  BOOK  goes  to  the  root  of  58  kinds  of 
lameness  and  our  expert  veterinary's  advice  is  free  to  hom 
owners  end  managers.  Be  iurc  to  send  today  for  Inis 
FREE  BOOK  and  also  sample  copy  of  Contract- Bond. 


TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

24  Commerce  Avenue.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

DrngyUt*  ETcrjwhcre  Hell  SnTc-Tlic-IIortte  with  (*ONTK.l(’T,  or 
vre'icuU  by  Parcel  Tost  or  Evprciti  l*nld. 


KELLY  duplex 


One  of  the  Easiest  Running  Mills  Made 

Orinds  onreoru.  shollod  oorn,  oats, 
whoat,  harloy,  ryo.  knfUr  corn, 
cottun  seed,  corn  in  shucks, 
alfalfa,  sliouf  oats,  or  any 
kind  of  graiii.  Dagger  has  • 
doublo  8])out  attached  to 
either  side  of  mill.  We 
furnish  extra  hopper  for 
grinding  small  grain  and 
oar  corn  ot  the  sumo  time. 
Made  with  double  ael 
of  grinders  or  burrs. 
Have  a  grinding  surface  oi 
just  double  that  of  most 

-  1^  mills  of  equal  size,  there' 

o  twice  as  much  work.  Requires  26%  less  power, 
kllf  adapted  for  gasoline  engines.  We  make  7  sizes. 
for  Catalofi. 

EX  MILL  A  MFG.  CO..  Box  DBO.  Springfield.  Ohio 


Wat^rattied  ioGive  Satisfaction 

Gombault^s 


Caustic  Balsam 


I 

I 


HasImitatorsButNoGompetitors 

A  Snfo.  Speedy  and  l^osil.ive  (liiro  for 
Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puff's,  and  nil  lanionoss  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush.  Romovos  all  Bunches  from 
Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  Is  iiivaliinlile. 

Mvery  hot  He  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfactioa.  Trice 
$1.60  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
seat  by  cxiiress,  charges  paid,  with  full 
illrectloiis  for  Us  use JWSeiid  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circulars,  test imoiiials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrcnce-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


MINERAL 


inu$9 

over 


HEAVE?® 


<yeakC» 

COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

J.^  Pnekago  gunrnnteoa  to  give  Hiuisiuciion  or  mono} 
buck.  $1  Packftgo  eufflclcnt  for  ordinary  cases. 
MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  Ave..  Pitlsbur.,  Pa 


IGHEST  PRICES 

Paid  for  All  Kinds  of  RAW  FURS 

INKKI)  large  quantitIcK  of 
all  kinds  of  furs,  ua<I  it 
,  j  r.S'  you  to  get  my  price 
list.  I  esi.^cially  solicit  com¬ 
munication  with  dealers  hav¬ 
ing  large  lots  to  sell.  Write 
for  price  list  and  shipping 
tags  today  to 

O.  L.  SLENKER 

P.  O.  BoxK,  East  Liberty.  0. 


Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 


Ration  for  Mixed  Herd 

"We  liiivc  a  .‘^iiitill  (iiiiry  of  10  fow.s. 
Will  ynii  bitlaiicp  .-i  rnlioii  ffoin  the  fol- 
Idwiiig  iVcflf^V  Have  plenty  of  Alftilfa 
lifiy,  <-oni  silagp.  tiiid  good  hriglil  cnni 
foddt'f.  cofii  iiiid  ofits.  'I'lic  cow.s  an' 
grade  1  fnrhiiin  tind  .lerspys,  all  stagt'.s  of 
lactation.  Totd  avoragp.s  ahont  j.'j  at  our 
cft'aniciy.  .1.  T. 

I  iidian.'i. 

Since  hotli  corn  and  oats  tiro  low  in  itro- 
fc'in  jind  corn  fodder  is  of  siniiliir  compo¬ 
sition  it  is  iinpossihli'  to  balanci'  a  ration 
for  your  cows  using  only  llio  fci-ds  yon 
mention,  I’.v  fi'cding  ‘Jii  to  .‘iO  lbs.  of 
silage,  1(1  Ib.s.  of  Alfalfa  bay.  and  .o  lbs. 
of  eorn  fodder  dail.v  .a  grain  ration  may  lie 
btilam-ed  iis  follows:  1  jiart  cottonseed 
meal.  1  part  bran,  1  part  gluten,  part 
oats,  l/j  jtart  eornmeal.  Feed  grain  at 
rate  of  1  lb.  to  .‘U/^  lbs.  milk  produced 
dail.v.  Add  1  per  cent,  coarse  tine  salt  to 
grain  mixture  when  making  it  tip. 

_  It.  F.  .1. 

Connecticut  Dairy  Ration 

Will  yon  give  me  a  hal.aneed  ration  out 
of  the  following?  (Jluten,  ,$1.11;");  oil 
meal,  ;  boinin.v.  .$2.20;  cotton.seed, 

.$2..5() ;  dried  beet  pnlp,  .tl.S.");  dried  brew¬ 
ers’  grains,  .$1.88  for  I'J;"  lbs. ;  brjin, 
$1.70;  middlings,  $l.t>0.  I  am  feeding 
40  lbs.  corn  and  Soy  bean  silage,  jioor 
quality,  late  cut  bay;  cows  weigh  l.tHlO 
ll)s.  I  have  f<‘d  2(K)  oil  meal.  2(K)  dined 
brewers’  grains,  1(K)  middlings.  20(1 
gluten,  mixed  together.  Init  do  not  sup¬ 
pose  that  is  clo.sely  balaneed  enongb  for 
eeonomienl  feeding,  and  grain  is  so  costl.v 
that  the  man  who  st.ays  in  the  business 
this  Winter  will  have  to  watch  for  all 
(be  leaks.  There  have  been  1.5  dair.v 
farms  put  iij)  for  sale  at  public  auction 
within  a  radius  of  KK)  miles  in  two 
week.s’  time,  and  one  or  two  sold  from 
00  to  80  bead  of  stock.  H.  A.  G. 

('oiineeticut. 

The  ration  yon  are  feeding  is  very 
nearly  balanced.  A.ssnmiiig  the  bay  to  be 
mixed  ha.v  the  ration  might  better  he  200 
brewer.s’  grains,  100  oil  meal  and  200 
gluten  feed.  Tlie  middlings  tend  to  widen 
the  ration  a  little  too  mneb.  Feed  grain 
at  rate  of  a  pound  to  lbs.  milk  on  the 
average,  watching  the  needs  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  cows.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  feed  some 
coarse  fine  salt  mixwl  with  the  grain  .at 
rate  of  a  pound  of  salt  to  eaeli  KM)  lbs.  of 
grain  mixture.  ii.  F.  .1. 


An  Unbalanced  Ration 

We  kec))  but  one  cow  at  a  time  for  liome 
use.  and  have  never  giiiined  them.  We 
now  liave  tbree-.vc'ar-old  .lersi'.v,  c-ame  in 
ficsb  two  weeks  ago,  and  would  like  to 
grain  for  increased  milk  snpiily.  Have 
mixed  ba.v  (clover  and  Timothy),  mid¬ 
dlings.  briui.  eornmeal  and  cornstalks. 
Hay  and  cornstalks  are  about  all  we 
have  lieeii  feeding.  Will  yon  inform  -me 
if  I  can  m.'ike  ;i  fairly  balanced  ration  of 
I  Ids  feed,  or  what  must  I  add  to  produce 
best  results?  G.  li.  .S. 

It  is  impossible  to  babniee  a  rati<ni  for 
yonr  cow  from  tlie  feeds  yon  have  on 
band.  Mixed  lia.v  runs  oidy  fail’  in  pro¬ 
tein  and  cornstalks  ar<‘  very  low-  Corn, 
middlings  and  liran  .arc  all  la-Iatlvely  low 
liroti'in  feeils.  High  in-otcin  fei'ds  must 
lie  ns('d  largely  in  making  up  the  gr.ain 
ration.  Fecal  12  to  15  ’hs.  liay  .and  5  lbs. 
cornstalks  jier  be:ui  jier  d.ay.  Since  yon 
have  no  silage  and  a  jirotein  f(*cd  must 
lit'  used  in  tlie  grain  ration  start  oil’  witli 
a  laxative  fc'cd.  oil  mc'al.  Main*  ration  as 
follows:  KM)  nil  iix'al.  2(M)  glntcai  feed, 
KM)  cottonsi'cd.  .'KM)  bran  and  1  iwa’  c('ut. 
salt.  Feed  grain  .it  rate  of  ;i  jioaml  to  ll 
lbs.  of  milk  iiruduced  daily.  li.  F.  .1. 

Ration  for  Horse  and  Cows 


A  Boy's  Vision  of  an  Ideal  World 

Yes;  the  Collie  is  sharing  with  the  boy  his 
dream. 

The  lad’s  ambition  is  to  some  day  own  e- 
good  stock  farm  with  big  red  barns,  silos 
and  well-bred  live  stock. 

Had  he  but  that  he  could  say,  in  truth, 
so  far  as  he  is  concerned — “The  world  is 
mine.” 

All  over  these  United  States  the  best  farms 
are  the  stock  farms. 

All  over  these  United  States  wherever 
the  golden  hoofs  are  conspicuously  in  evi¬ 
dence  there  will  you  find  an  enlightened,  a, 
contented,  a  thrifty  people,  and  a  type  of 
husbandry  that  is  constructive — not  de¬ 
structive. 

Encourage  the  boy  iu  this  dream.  Some 
day  it  may  come  true,  and  when  it  does  an¬ 
other  pillar  will  have  been  placoil  in  under 
the  general  welfare  of  the  entire  commu¬ 
nity. 

Such  boys  are  worth  while.  They  dote 
on  Tin-:  BREEDER'S  GAZETTE. 

In  its  pages  they  find  inspiration. 

And  there  ai’O  boys  also  of  an  older  growth 
wlio  might  find  iu  its  pages  that  which 
w'orild  stir  ambitiou.s  now  perhaps  slumber¬ 
ing  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  them¬ 
selves,  their  families,  their  country,  their 
state,  their  nation. 

ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR  I 
TIIREI-:  YEARS  TWO  DOLLARS  1 

These  prices  cannot  be  long  maintained — 
take  advantage  of  them  now.  See  our  local 
agent,  or  send  your  money  direct  to  this 
office. 

A  sanqile  copy  and  book  catalog'  can  ho 
had  for  llio  asking.  Address 

THE  BREEDER’S  GAZETTE, 
Room  1122,  542  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


I  have  thi'i'c  cows  al  present  nnl  one 
liorse.  on  a  12-acre  farm.  1  feed  in  jiro- 
jiortion  1  Ih  of  corneoli  chop.  1  Ih.  of 
o.-its  clmp  and  1  Hi.  of  Avlieat  bran,  ami 
shredded  corn  fodiler ;  give  each  cow 
ahont  four  (piarts  at  a  meal.  If  yon  have 
:i  hoiter  ration  I  would  like  to  know  It. 
We  make  butter  at  present.  I  also  give 
condition  powders.  /.  ii.  li. 

I’ennsylvania. 

While  yonr  grain  ration  is  salisfaetory 
for  yonr  liorsi*.  it  is  not  a  balanced  ration 
for  yonr  cow.s.  In  fact,  it  is  a  very  one¬ 
sided  I'ation.  Yonr  cor’i  fodder  is  a  low 
protein  feed  and  all  the  grain  feeds  yon 
are  using  are  low  in  protein.  It  is  jirac- 
lically  impossible  to  hubuice  ii  satisfac¬ 
tory  ration  for  dai-ry  Cows  where  corn 
fodder  i.s  tlie  only  rongbage  available. 
Yon  sbonid  be  able  to  get  bold  of  .some 
Alfalf.i  bay  at  a  reasonabb*  iirice.  It  will 
belj)  wonderfully  in  making  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  ration  foi'  yonr  cows,  and  make  it 
jiossible  to  s.-ivi'  on  the  grain.  1"  yon  can 
do  this,  fi'ed  .-ibont  equal  jiarts  Alfalfa 
bay  and  corn  fodder,  wbat  cows  will  clean 
up.  Since  yon  probably  have  the  corn 
and  cob  chop  on  band,  make  up  a  grain 
ration  of  1  p.irt  corn  and  col)  chop,  2 
I)arts  bran,  1  i)art  gluten  feed  and  i/(>  i)art 
oil  meal.  Feed  oats  if  yon  liave  on  band 
to  yonr  horse.  With  the  above  ration, 
condition  powder  will  not  be  ueci'ssary. 
l-’eed  grain  at  rate  of  1  lb.  to  .‘K/4  to  4 
lbs.  milk  produced  daily.  For  dry  cows 
feed  .5  to  5  lbs.  daily,  enough  to  keep 
them  in  good  concition  for  fresbening.  In 
making  up  grain  ration  add  I  per  cent, 
coarse  tine  salt  to  uilxtnie.  ii.  K  J. 


Which  One? 

Which  cream  separator  will  give  you 
the  best  service  ut  the  least  cost? 

Hard  to  say;  better  send  for  sample 
copy  of  The  Farm  Journal  and  look  at 
the  separator  and  other  advertisements. 
Read  the  “Fair  Play’’  notice,  and  learn 
how  we  protect  buj’ers  who  purchase 
through  The  Farm  Journal.  It  takes 
all  the  risk  from  buying. 

Nearly  a  million  home.s  depend  upon  The  Farm 
Journal.  The  advertisements  in  it  are  for  reli- 
n!)le  goods  only.  And  you  can  get  it  for  5  years 
for  $1 — and  your  money  back  any  time  you’re 
di.ssatistied.  Ask  for  free  sample  and  free  copy 
of  Poor  Richard  Almanac  for  1917. 

The  Farm  Journal 

130  Washington  Square,  Philudelphin 


fWe  tnuke23  sizes  and  kinds 

of  stock  food  cookersl 

Also  Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves,  Waterand  Steaiiij 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scolders,  Caldrons,  etc. 
As'Write  us.  Ask  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  J 

R.  SPERRY  &  CO..  Box  IS,  Batavia.  III.] 


with  Dumping  Caldron.  Kinpties  its 
kettle  in  one  ininutc.,  Slini'lcst  and 
boat  stock  feed  cooker.  Water  Jacket 
prevents  burning.  Just  tlie  thing  to 
heat  milk  for  calves  or  pigs.  Prac¬ 
tical  for  houseliold  use. 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 
(C'omimu'd  from  page  S9.) 

tion.  aiul  t'lJl  skirts  laid  in  a  box  ploat 
in  tin*  niiflill''  "f  iln-  t)ii<-lv  and  front,  tin; 
Tf-nnind.'r  of  tli(‘  skirt  being  gatlit'r<><|, 
Jikc  a  fliild’s  coat.  Around  flic  waist 
!«cani  are  two  cords,  covered  witli  tlie 
cloth,  a  knot  Iteing  tied  in  tin'  cords  for 
onianiont  at  e.acli  side  of  tlie  jdeated 
l»anel.  The  rather  loose  sleeves  have  a 
deep  gauntlet  cnIT.  and  tliere  is  a  deep 
loosely  fitting  cape  that  comes  down  al- 
jaost  to  flu*  waist  line.  'I'lie  model  seen 
\\as  mustard  cedored  velours  with  a  caja* 
of  miis(|nash  fnr.  Imt  capt*  c(dlars  of  the 
same  material  as  tlu*  coat  are  <d‘t<‘n  seen, 
sometimes  with  a  hand  of  plush  or  fnr 
arotiml  the  edge.  Sometimes  double 
cajies  of  graduated  size  ar('  seen  on  sm  h 
coats.  Such  a  <-o!it.  covering  the  drc'-s 
entirely,  is  a  useful  style,  ami  is  not 
outgrown  in  one  s(':ison.  Whil<(  (‘spec'al- 
ly  attractive  in  vehnirs,  broadcloth  or 
any  dress  woolen  may  lx*  used,  the 
light*'!'  wi*ights  hi'ing  desii'ahle  foi- 
Siti'ing.  A  young  girl’s  coiit  of  v<'loni's 
is  often  nuide  of  r.'ithei'  hi'ight  him*, 
green,  miistai'd.  Am<‘i'i<'an  liejinty  oi'  hni'- 
gundy.  one  atti'active  coat  of  this  type 
being  Americfin  Iteiiiity  vi'loni's.  lined 
with  flowered  silk  to  niiitch.  A  r!ithi*r 
thin,  snmll  wom:in  looks  well  in  a  <*oat 
with  gatherefl  skii't.  The  Init  woi'ii  with 
this  coat  is  ii  snmll  shiijte  covered  with 
gjithered  silk  to  match  the  coat. 

(!ii!1/s  Dhkss  ok  Ciiallik.  The  little 
dress  worn  by  the  child  in  the  centei'  is 
a  suitable  style  f(tr  it  gii'l  of  six  to  12 
yejirs.  It  hits  ii  kilt-ph'iited  skirt  and 
ideated  wiiist.  with  I'Oiind  neck  and  at¬ 
tached  hi'It ;  bishop  sleeves  g!ither<'d  into 
a  narrow  <*nfr.  'riu*  model  se<*n  was  of 
French  gray  clmllie.  The  belt,  the  hand 
ai'ontrd  the  neck,  and  the  culTs,  wei'e  em¬ 
broidered  with  red  cherrie.s,  done  in 
heavy  silk.  'J'his  was  the  only  trimming, 
hot  it  was  vei'.v  i)retty  mid  elTective. 
'I'he  waist  Wiis  fastened  invisibly,  hut 
liiid  a  row  of  fbit  crocheted  silk  buttons 
of  the  same  color.  'I’he  little  hat  is 
flexible  gray  straw  with  band  and 
strings  of  nai'i'ow  bbick  velvet,  there  b<*- 
ing  a  little  bunch  of  chei'ries  In  fi'ont. 

W'liiTR  Flax.nkl. — 'I’lic  girl  at  the 
right  in  this  group  wears  a  frock  of 
white  .shrunk  flannel,  trimmed  with  ma¬ 
chine  stitching.  'Phis  stitcl  ing  has  b<*<*n 
revived  as  a  trimming,  jind  we  see  end¬ 
less  I'ows  of  it  on  sonu*  of  the  new  im¬ 
ported  di’esses.  'I’he  skii't  of  this  dress 
is  made  with  <i  yoke  at  back  and  siiles, 
and  a  panel  front.  'I’he  skirt  is  gatheri*d 
<111  to  the  yoke,  with  a  heading  .standing 
lip  like  a  frill  about  an  iiu-h  and  a  half 
deeji.  tin*  frill  being  caught  down  at 
fhrec-lnch  intervals,  so  as  to  give  a  scal- 
lopi'd  api)<*aranc<*.  (In  each  side  is  a 
gatlu*r<*d  pocket,  put  on  lev<*l  with  the 
yoki*.  'J’he  plain  waist  has  sleeves  gath- 
I'l'ed  into  a  de<*p  pointed  cull',  tin*  <‘ul'f 
being  cov<*red  with  rows  of  maebini* 
stitching  about  half  an  inch  ajiart.  ami 
trimmed  with  a  row  of  jiearl  buttons, 
put  on  diagonally.  'I'lu*  iu‘<'k  is  cut 
oval,  and  has  a  littb*  collar  standing 
up  like  a  f<*nce.  one  of  the  fashions  often 
seen  this  season,  the  collar  opening  Ix*- 
ing  finished  with  rows  of  stitching.  A 
semi-cir<'iilar  shield  of  the  material,  cov¬ 
ered  with  iiuu'hine  stit<'hing,  stands  up 
abovi*  tin*  belt  in  front,  the  tx*lt  being 
stitched  also.  Closing  is  down  the  front, 
without  visible  fastening.  'The  hat  is  a 
plain  wide  shaiie  of  American  Heaiity 
straw,  with  a  trimming  of  black  velvet 
laid  in  cross  straps. 

Skwixc  l{oo.\r  SrccK.STiox.s. — Some 
of  our  friends  always  stitch  around  the 
tops  of  their  new  stockings  on  the  .sew¬ 
ing  machine,  just  at  the  edge  of  the  hem 
or  double  top.  'I’lmy  say  this  prevents 
“ladder.s”  from  running  down  the  stock¬ 
ing  if  a  thread  is  br(d<en  by  the  siiyi- 
porters. 

When  making  a  house  dre.ss  to  be  worn 
at  regular  work  a  woman  who  wears  her 
dresses  badiy  under  the  arms  will  do 
well  to  re-enforce  that  part  of  the  waist. 

A  si'nii-circular  piece  like  a  dress  shield, 
but  considerably  larger,  .should  be  stitch¬ 
ed  in  place,  the  right  side  toward  the 
out.sl(le  of  the  waist,  so  that  if  it  wears 
through  the  under  portion  shows  the 
light  side  of  the  goods.  'A  .similar  re- 
<'nf<irccnieut  at  the  under  side  of  the 
sleeve  at  the  toji.  will  al.so  save  patching 
lafrr.  If  corset  covi*i's  are  worn,  a  sim¬ 
ilar  shield  of  the  riiat<rial  stitched  be¬ 
low  th;  arni-hole  will  lx*  a  gi'<  at  .saving 
to  the  gaTim  nt ;  the  ready-made  niu.slin 


brassiere.s  are  ri*enf(U'ci  <1  in  this  way. 
'I’he.se  ready-made  garments  do  not  have 
the  raw  edge  of  the  shield  turned  under; 
it  is  fas(<*m*d  down  with  machine  her- 
ringboning  ov<*i'  the  raw  edge.  Thi.s 
iu'ev<*nfs  a  ridge  from  showing  through 
thin  mat<*i'ial.  a  sugg<>.stion  worth  bear¬ 
ing  in  mind  in  home  sewing. 

After  culting  a  number  of  garments 
from  a  piece  of  long-cloth  or  nains(»ok, 
one  somefiim's  has  r<*maining  a  piece  that 
is  just  foo  short  f<ir  a  nightgown  or 
chemise.  'Phis  cun  be  us('d  economically 
by  culting  tin*  garim-nt  with  an  empire 
top.  'Pile  lop  is  joined  to  tin*  lxxl\  of 
the  garment  with  bemling-  or  insertion, 
the  lower  part  beuig  slightly  gullu*red. 
An  emiiire  top  with  V  necl*,giv<'s  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  use  the  long  triangular 

ires  that  an*  left  after  sloping  out  the 
sidc.s  <if  the  garments  when  cutting.  Four 
triangles,  cut  the  right  siz<*,  form  the 
emiiire  top.  the  garment  b<‘ing  sleevcb-ss. 
An  attractive  garmi*nt  may  Ix*  made  by 
using  allot hi*r  material,  siu'h  as  a  fine 
cros.s-bai'  muslin,  foi'  the  lop,  jiml  this 
gives  an  opjiortiinity  to  ii.s**  small  ]ii<'ces 
h*ft  ov<'r  from  making  a  whit**  dr<*.ss  or 
waist.  AVlu'i'*'  a  fine  soft  mati'i'ial  is 
thus  us('d.  the  lu'ck  and  sleeve  edgi's  may 
be  roIle<l,  ami  a  picot  edge  crochet***!  di¬ 
rectly  on  tin*  mat**rial.  'Phe  little  “mile- 
a-miniit*'”  edgings  are  d**sii'able  for  this, 
and  such  small  pi**<-es  of  mat*’ri!il  are 
convenient  “pi*k-up”  work. 

Si’Uixci  M  A  ri':niAi,.s. — 'Pin*  imw  dress 
cottons  ai»p**ar  while  ev*'ryone  is  wear¬ 
ing  their  lie.-ivy  Winter  garm**nls.  for 
tlu'y  art!  displiiyed  as  soon  as  ('hristmas 
gootls  art!  removed,  !in*l  ajipear  sid*!  by 
sidti  with  llow<*ry  straw  hats  ami  gay 
liai'asols  intemled  f«u'  Southern  w«*ar. 
'Plm  voile.s  are  pnit.lier  than  ever;  flow¬ 
ered  designs,  Spanish  dice  checks,  bal¬ 
loon  S))ot.s,  military  stripe.s,  window- 
jtane  checks,  ami  (’hinese  tlesigns*.  'Phere 
ai't*  solid-colored  voiles,  too,  that  make 
up  admirably,  and  there  is  great  variety 
of  color  from  2;")  cents  a  yard  up.  I.in- 
ens  are  not  chenp,  either  for  dress  or 
household  use,  Imt  we  recently  saw  a 
sale  of  extra  heavy  granite  weave  Ib'l- 
gian  linen  for  o.S  cents  a  yard,  -IS  inches 
witle.  'Phe  colors  inclmled  helititrope, 
violet,  white,  gray,  tan,  brown,  leather 
and  rose  pink.  It  is  a  very  practical 
idan  to  make  :i  little  girl's  cojit  *if  such 
linen,  in  any  Ix'coniing  color,  for  wear 
*iv**r  thin  whit**  *lri'sse.s  wh**n  driving  in 
Summer,  as  it  look.s  iirelty,  and  protect.s 
th**  little  dri'ss  wlmn  *1  living.  'Ph**re  are 
some  attract iv<*  “sports  silks”  that  are 
not  really  the  pro*luct  of  the  silk-worrn, 
but  are  “fibre  silk,’’  ami  while  tiu'si!  were 
made  primarily  for  sjiorts  costumes  for 
South**!'!!  and  Sunum*r  wear,  th**y  will 
un*loubt*‘*lly  lx*  popular  for  other  styles 
of  costume.  I’rinled  shantung  in  bright  i 
colors  on  a  neutral  gr<mn*l,  ami  all  sorts; 
of  bright  sha*l**s  ar<*  shown,  and  a  gixxl 
many  warm  shmh's  of  yellow,  whi*’b  re¬ 
mains  v*'ry  iiopular.  .7i*i'sey  <'lolh  is 
again  ixipiilar,  soim?  n**w  wejiv*‘S  b**ing 
lu'onounced  less  slri'ti-hy  than  the  first 
slyle.s.  One  skirt  ami  coat  bloiis**  of 

bright  blue  j**rs**y  cloth  seen  in  a  Fifth 
.\v*'nu*!  sho|>  was  trinum*d  with  eni- 
lu'oidi'ry  of  the  same  color  b*)i'<I**red  by 
narrow  bamls  of  bluish  white  silk  iilush; 
it  was  just  like  th**  rath**r  easily  rough- 
ene*l  soft  plii.sh  li.sed,  25  years  ago.  to 
trim  ('hrislmas  car*l.s.  Shrunk  flaiim*!  in 
white  ami  bright  colors  is  ofl'*!r**d  for 
separate  .skirts  and  coats. 

Proportion  of  Dressed  Meat 

AVe  have  had  *|uite  a  littb*  correspon¬ 
dence  lately  from  people  who  want  to 
know  the  proiiortion  of  salable  meat 
which  is  left  aft*ir  animals  are  slaught- 
(*r«*d  and  dressed.  A  numix*r  of  adv**rtis(*- 
nients  have  appeared  lately  from  tlie 
large  jiackers,  which  nnd**rtak**  to  tell  on 
what  a  close  margin  they  work,  ami  what 
a  small  proportion  of  b**ef  ami  jiork  th<*y 
really  obtain  from  the  live  animals.  'Phe 
lat**st  figures  on  this  matter  which  have 
come  to  us  are  from  the  North  Dakota 
Fxperiment  Station.  I’rof.  AV.  II.  I’elers 
makes  the  _  following  statement  with  re¬ 
gard  to  this  matt**!'.  'Pher**  is  e\  i*l**ntly 
considerable  variation  in  *liff(*r**nt  ani- 
niahs,  but  probably  this  stat**nient  is  not 
far  from  the  av**rag**. 

“In  the  case  of  tin*  hog  the  hi*le  is  left 
on  and  also  tin*  lieml,  while  with  sheep 
and  cattle  tin*  hid**  am!  hea*l  and  f«*et  are 
r**moved.  'i’h**y  also  have  proportionally 
more  intestines  than  the  hog,  ami  large 
paunches,  and  an*  not  us  thick  fleshed. 
'Phe  dre.ssing  percentage  of  hogs  varies 
from  ()5  to  So  per  cent.,  with  an  averag** 
of  75  per  cent,  (’attle  vary  from  -IS  per 
cent,  to  70  jier  cent.,  with  an  averag**  of 
55  per  cent.  She<*p  dress  out  -I  I  iicr  cent, 
(o  10  p*r  cent.,  with  an  avu'iage  of  -l.S  p(*r 
cent. 
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Buy  from  one  source — have  all  your  material  arrive  at  ono 
time — Hvobl  fre<iu**nt,  Imtliersome  trljis  to  town!  Deal  di¬ 
rect  wltli  tin*  produc*'!'.  <let  aroumi  the  lilgli  cost  of 
bulldiiin’.  I  lodge  tin*  e\orldtaut  prices — compounded  pro- 
lit.s — extra  Inlior-  c\l  ra  v:i;;a  ul  waste — ami  teilions  tielays 
of  tin*  ol*l  I'jisliioned  m**tlnxl.  1  iivestigat.'i  this  newer,  blit¬ 
ter,  *]uickei'  syst(*m. 

LEAA/IS- BUILT  HOMES 

Mnchinc-Cut-to-Fit 

are  the  result  of  mod(*ru  **irniein'y  metluxls.  Write  for 
catalog  of  loo  hous(*s,  <iittages,  liuiigalows;  make  your  s**- 
Icctioii—  lln*n  w**  ship  complel**  house  direct  to  .vou',  rea'ly- 
ciit,  with  all  mal**i'ials  compicic,  at  factory  price. 

Modern  Method  of  Home  Building 

Afachine  ciil  ting  *sav**s  -tO',;  cari)f*nt**r  labor.  Xo  waste. 
Xo  il<*lays.  t:v<'rytbing  furnlsb(*d  for  compl(*te  house  - 
lii'st-grad<*  uuit<'rials  througluuit.  Free  jilaiis  ami  iiisi  ruc¬ 
tions.  S<*mi  postage  for  <*atalog  of  lioor  jilans,  pictures 
au*l  prices,  (.tlso  Homo  Fnrnisliiiigs  Catalog  on  repuest.) 
I  Fwi<;  MFP.  rn  i  ^*7  Bay  City,  Mich. 


BUY  YOUR  HONE 

Machine-cut  direct Factoru 

AT  THE  INSIDE  PRICE 


POUn  ROOFING 

from  Apollo-Keystone  Copper  Steel  Galvanized 
most  durable,  rust- resistant  galvanized  sheets 
^  manufactured  for  all  forms  of  exposed  sheet  metal  work. 


wither  toste  have  pr<>vwl  conclusively  the  superiority  of  this  material  for  Hoofinir. 
\Shl  na.  Culverts.  J  auks.  Silos  0  sterns,  and  similar  uses.  Ixiok  for  the  Keystone  added 
\lwlow  roBular  Apollo  l>rand-lt  Indicates  that  Keystone  Copper  Steel  is  used.  Demand 
4*s\the  K*)nulno-ac<*opt  no  substitute.  Our  free  !)Ooklot  "Bettor  BuildinKs”  contains  farm 
^  plans.  Information  and  instructions  for  tho  application  of  metal  roofinK  and  sidinir 

k  Tl  IH  nf  Hnnr*i  iLi  i  nt.<*rr>Mr.  f n  fit  rm  <»«•  »  i...{  i  -i : ....  xar_i  x  _  «  .  _ 


■  X*’*"*.*"'  OIK.  iwr  ino  application  or  metal  rooHni?  and  sidincr. 

is  of  spociai  interest  to  every  farmerand  ownerof  buildinKs.  Write  for  free  copy. 

Ik  AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY.  Frkk  Building.  Pittsburgli.  Pa. 

T«T»; 


HOG  MEAL 


The  secret  of  hog  profits  lies  m  making 
hogs  eat  and  properly  digest  the  greatest 
quantity  of  good  but  low  priced  feed,  and  con¬ 
vert  it  into  high  grade  pork  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

Sucrene  Hog  Meal 
Palatable,  Nutritious,  Economical 

A  complete,  scientifically  balanced  ration — takes  the  place 
of  all  grain  feed  in  developing  pigs  and  fattening  hogs. 

Composed  of  molasses,  corn  meal,  gluten  feed,  blood  meal,  ground 
and  bolted  wheat  screenings,  linseed  meal  and  a  little  salt. 

Guaranteed  analysis  -16%  Protein,  6%  Fat, 

46%  Carbohydrates  and  only  10%  fibre. 


—  « -  — —  Aw/w 

Promotes  Health  and  Rapid  Growth 


The  Blood  Meal  in  Sucrene  Hog  Meal  is  the  finest  bowel 
corrective  known.  Strong  in  animal  protein,  which  hogs  crave. 

The  molasses  makes  the  feed  appetizing  and  aids  the  digestion, 
tends  to  prevent  and  expel  worms.  ' 

Hogs  eat  inore,  digest  more,  develop  more  rapidly— make  a  short 
cut  to  hog  profits — A  splendid  developing  feed  for  young  pigs  and  shoals. 

Sucrene  fed  hogs  are  more  sturdy  than  corn  fed  hogs;  stand  ship¬ 
ment  better — bring  more  money. 

._If  unable  to  get  through  dealer,  order 
100  lb.  trial  sack.  Only  $2.00  F.  O. 

B.  Mill. 

Fill  out  and  mail  us  this  coupon  or 
write  us  a  postal. 

American  Milling  Co., 

Sucrene  Station  5  Peoria,  111. 


Book 

On  care  and  scien¬ 
tific  feeding  of  pigs 
and  hogs.  Reliable 
information,  indis¬ 
pensable  to  success¬ 
ful  hog  raising 


Best  Hog  Feed  He  Ever  Used 

Joseph  L.  Leffel,  Logansport,  Ind.. 
writes: — "Am  glad  to  recommend 
yout  Sucrene  Hog  Meal  to  my  neigh¬ 
bors  as  the  best  hog  feed  1  have  ever 
used.  1  have  used  almost  all  kinds." 


-Tr  . . 


Please  send  me  your  free  book  on  Scientific  Hog 
Feeding  and  information  on  feeds  checked  below. 

.  . 

—Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  — Sucrene  Alfalfa  Horse  Feed 

— Sucrene  Calf  Meal  — Sucrene  Poultry  Feeds 

— Sucrene  Hog  Meal  — Amco  Fat  Maker  (for  steers) 

— Amco  Dairy  Feed  (a  strong  protein  feed  for  milk  making.) 

„  /Send  for  100  lb.  trial  sack  Sucrene  Calf  Meal 
$3,  Hog  Meal  $2.  f.  o.  b.  mill.) 


My  name . 

P.  O . 


..State.. 


My  dealer  is. 


P.  O 


.  State. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R,  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Lambmrtville 
"Z.”  Brand 
(,duck  vamp), 
a  low-price,  long- 
wearing  ehort 
boot. 


Step  Into  These 
Boots  During 
Wet  Weather 


They  are  watertight  and  weatherproof — warm 
and  dry  as  toast.  Lambertville  Rubber  Footwear 
is  the  nearest  approach  to  permanence  in  foot¬ 
wear  ever  made.  The  Lambertville  “L’*  brand 
boot  shown  above  has  a  duck  vamp.  It  is  chock¬ 
ful  of  Lambertville  long-wearing  quality. 


iAMBErtville 

•^RUBBER  FOOTWEAR* 


includes  four  brands  in  arctics,  boots  and  shoes  of  various 
grades  at  prices  *o  suit  .all  requirements:  “Snag-Proof,” 
IS  heavy  duck  reinforced  with  rubber.  “Redskin,”  made 
of  red  rubber.  “L”  brand,  described 
above.  “Lamco”  is  pure  gum  with 
heavy  ribs. 

There  is  a  Lambertville  dealer  ••tameo*^ 
near  you.’  If  you  don’t  locate  him,  pjJrjLm 
write  us  and  we  will  see  that  you  ^ 

are  supplied.  Send  for  booklet. 

UMBERTVILLE  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Lambertville,  N.  J. 


Make  Your  Dairy  Pay 


Farm  Mechanics 


Silo  on  Small  Farm 

I  have  20  acres  of  land,  14  under  culti¬ 
vation,  the  rest  is  pasture.  I  intend  to 
put  on  one  team  of  horses,  and  six  (luern- 
sey  cows.  I  am  going  to  build  a  10x20 
silo.  Would  this  be  enough  feed  for  six 
months,  and  bow  many  acres  of  cmai 
would  it  take  to  fill  it?  Would  this  be  a 
paying  propo.sition  V  B.  o.  o. 

Salem,  Wis. 

As  yon  live  in  land  of  silos,  with  ex- 
penence  available,  it  might  be  better  to 
investigate  for  your.self.  If  .von  have  the 
good  land  of  your  vicinity,  yon  ought  to 
raise  enough  corn  on  three  acres  to  feed 
silage  to  your  six  cows  a  yeai-.  It  would 


the  hay  would  settle  comparativel.v  little 
by  its  own  weight,  whereas  the  lower  8  or 
10  feet  of  the  2;')-foot  mow  wouhl  !).> 
pressed  down  hard.  As  often  estimated 
the  first  mow  would  contain  about  70 
tons,  and  the  others  lOS.  140,  100  and 
225  tons,  respectively. 


That  Dairy  Barn 

Here  is  floor  plan  of  basement  barn 
for  40  cows,  of  the  most  convenient  size. 
I  know.  This  barn  is  .20x84  feet,  70  feet 
taken  up  by  cows  in  two  rows  of  stuu- 
cliions  facing  the  center,  20  cows  on  each 
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A  New  Jersey  Plan  for  Dairy  Barn 


seem  to  the  man  far  awa.y,  to  be  a  better 
plan  to  build  a  10x20  or  12x24-ft.  silo 
and  calculate  15  tons  per  acre,  and  keep 
10  good  Guernsey  cows  instead  of  six. 
There  would  be  hut  a  trifling  addition  in 
the  cost  of  the  silo,  and  you  then  have  an 
income  of  10  cows,  in.stead  of  six,  and  if 
you  started  with  six  yon  would  rapidly 
increase  to  the  10,  and  have  in  addition 
a  side  line  of  young  stock,  fi’he  trouble 
with  a  small,  shallow  silo,  is  in  getting 
the  silage  to  settle  compactly  of  its  own 
weight.  A  silo  10x20  feet  would  largely 
overcome  this.  With  a  larger  silo  filh'd 
with  fine  silage,  yon  are  indei)eiident  of 


side  allowing  feet  for  each  cow. 

There  is  a  box  stall  0x12  feet  for  sick 
cows  or  cows  when  calving,  space  for  feed, 
stairway  and  alleyway  to  back  of  back 
row  taking  up  the  rest  of  the  floor  space. 

A  silo  if  used  can  be  placed  at  end  of 
the  barn  convenient  for  feeding. 

Cows  can  enter  at  end  of  barn  or  at 
front  side.  If  space  over  cows  is  to  he 
pi-ovided  for  hay  and  fodder  for  cows, 
<4inte.s  are  made  for  throwing  it  down  di¬ 
rectly  in  front  of  the  cows.  w.  h.  s. 

Sussex,  N.  .T. 

Enclosed  is  sketch  of  a  cow  barn  to  ac¬ 
commodate  40  cows,  asked  for  recently. 
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A  Barn  Plan  from  Connecticut 


'C'  VEN  though  you  have  no  more  than  three 
cows,  there  are  many  good  reasons  why 
3’ou  should  have  a  Lily  or  Primrose  cream 
separator.  It  is  the  only  way  to  get  all  the 
cream.  It  gives  you  warm,  wholesome  skimmed 
milk  to  feed.  It  saves  a  lot  of  tiresome  work.  When 
you  get  your  Lily  or  Primrose  separator  busy,  you 
will  wish  you  had  done  it  when  you  first  got  your  cows. 

Lily  and  Primrose  separators  skim  down  to  the  last  drop  of 
cream  in  each  gallon  of  milk.  You  can’t  beat  them  for  close 
skimming.  They  turn  easily.  The  bearings  oil  themselves 
as  you  run  the  machine.  They  don’t  get  out  of  adjustment — 
that  is  important.  _  By  turning  a  screw  on  the  outside  of  the 
separator  once  in  six  months  or  so,  you  keep  the  bowl  at  the 
correct  height,  aud  this  is  positively  the  only  adjustment 
necessary. 

Next  time  you  go  to  town,  drop  in  and  see  the  obliging 
dealer  who  handles  Lily  or  Primrose  cream  separators.  In 
the  meantime,  drop  us  a  line,  and  we  will  send  you  some 
interesting  reading  matter  about  separators. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

©(Incorporated)  _  . 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion  Deerine  McCormick  Milwaukee  Osborae 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
quick  reply  and  a  square  deal.” 


The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get 
See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


pasturage,  droughts  aud  “strikes,”  aud  it 
still  leaves  you  with  the  main  acreage  of 
your  farm  for  other  uses.  The  big  prob¬ 
lem  is  how  to  avoid  the  grain  dealers  aud 
their  prices  as  far  as  possible,  hut  cou- 
oeiitrates  you  must  have  to  go  either 
with  pasturage,  or  silage,  and  this  is 
wholly  a  local  matter.  J.  G. 


Weight  of  Hay  in  a  Mow 

Can  you  give  me  a  rule  to  determine 
the  amount  of  Timothy  hay,  well  packed, 
which  has  stood  in  the  mow  for  a  period 
of  four  months  and  is  free  from  any  tie  or 
crossheams?  The  mow  is  of  the  following 
dimensions  :  Length  120  2-2  feet,  %vidth 
34%,  height  8  feet;  another,  length 
130  2-3  feet,  width  .34%.  height  12  feefr ; 
another,  length,  1.30  2-3  feet,  width  34%, 
height  10  feet;  another,  length  120  2-3 
feet,  width  34%,  height  20  feet;  another, 
length.  130  2-3  feet,  width  34%,  height 
25  feet.  n.  a.  m. 

]\Ioasnring  hay  in  the  mow  is  to  some 
extent  guesswork,  unless  one  has  had 
considerable  experience,  knows  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  hay  when  put  in,  and  whether 
it  was  tramped  hard  or  has  settled  by 
its  own  weight  only.  Under  average  con¬ 
ditions  hay  of  this  character  runs  from 
480  to  520  cubic  feet  to  the  ton.  The 
first  mow  mentioned  is  so  pBriUnw  that 


I  have  made  it  51xG4  feet  as  I  do  not  con¬ 
sider  4()x(;0  large  enougli.  w.  ir.  n. 

Connecticut. 


Public  Scales  in  Missouri 

A  few  months  ago  we  hauled  a  load 
of  11  sheep  and  lambs  to  town.  On  tin* 
stock  buyer’s  scale  they  weighed  837 
lbs.  On  the  standard  scale  they  weigluKl 
!)85  lbs.  On  account  of  the  difference 
being  so  big  we  drove  them  to  another 
scale ;  there  they  weighed  852  lbs.  These 
are  all  public  .scales,  products  are 
weighed  on  them  every  day.  It  looks 
to  me  a.s  though  they  should  all  he  alike. 
Is  there  a  scale  inspector  in  Missouri, 
or  some  one  who  has  a  right  to  test 
these  scale.s?  UKAnEii. 

Missouri. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  about  this 
we  receive  the  following  from  a  State 
official : 

There  is  no  State  lu.spector  of  Scales 
in  Mis.souri.  Each  municipality  has  pub¬ 
lic  weigh-ma.sters  aud  public  scales.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  unscrupulous  slock 
huyer.s  are  sometimes  guilty  of  fraud. 
Most  of  the  better  stock  farmers  have 
their  own  stock  scales,  and  such  farmers 
are  in  a  position  to  guard  agaimst  de¬ 
ception.  Nevertheless  Missouri  folks  are 
honest. 

As  usual  it  comes  down  to  the  point 
of  protecting  yourself  even  when  the 
State  is  paid  to  protect  you. 
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Be  Particular  about  the 
Fertilizer  you  Use 

You  want  to  get  the  most  from  your  land.  These  are  pros¬ 
perous  times,  prices  are  good,  and  this  is  the  one  year  you  can¬ 
not  afford  to  take  chances  on  the  fertilizer  you  use.  When  you 
consider  that  your  crops  make  their  growth  in  100  to  150  days, 
and  must  have  their  plant  food  ready  and  waiting  for  them  dur¬ 
ing  that  short  period,  how  important  it  is  that  the  fertilizer  he  of 
the  right  kind.  A.A.C.  Fertilizers  have  satisfied  the  most  exact¬ 
ing  farmers  for  years.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  farm  labor 
which  will  be  scarce  and  high  in  1917.  Therefore  every  step 
possible  will  be  taken  to  make  the  best  use  of  it.  The  use  of 
labor-saving  machinery  will  increase.  A.A.C.  Fertilizers  will  be 
used  more  extensively  than  ever  because  they  require  the  least 
labor,  and  bring  the  greatest  return  for  the  money. 


A  A  Fertilizers 

Vy# 


Service 


at  your  command.  W e  ship  from  sixty  distributing  points  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  therefore  you  must  be  near  some  of  them,  and  will  have  the  benefit 
of  the  best  service  and  a  reasonable  freight  rate. 

If  we  have  no  agent  in  your  town,  we  want  one.  Write  us  for  agent’s  name 
or  ask  for  an  agency  yourself.  It  is  paying  50,000  others.  Why  shouldn’t  it 
pay  you?  It  is  a  real  opportunity. 

Many  of  our  brands  have  been  on  the  market  forty  to  sixty  years. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

NEW  YORK  — PHILADELPHIA  — BALTIMORE— BUFFA1.0-*B0ST0N  — CLEVELAND  — CINCINNATI  — DETROIT  — .SAVANNAH  — JACKSONVILLE  — ATI  ANTA 

COLU.MBIA.  S.  C.  — CHARLESTON,  S.  C.— GREENSBORO,  N.  C.^LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF.- .MONTGOMERY.  ALA. 

plea.se  address  office  nearest  you 

Bulletins  of  Inforntation  by  Dr,  Wheeler,  formerly  Director  of  the  R,  /.  Experiment  Station,  and  now  in  charge 
of  our  Service  Bureau,  which  shall  we  send  you?  Put  a  X  against  the  bulletins  you  want.  They  will 


Vetch  and  Its  Culture 

Seeding  to  Grass  and  Clover 

Alfalfa  and  Its  Culture 

Winter  Wheat  and  Its  Culture 

Top-Dressing  Grassland  and  Pastures 

Corn  and  Its  Culture 

1  Crops  That  Pay 

Name 


Address. 


This  season  I  plan  to  Put  in  the  following  crops. 
_ acres  of _ 


ft 


f  t 


t  f 


FILL  OUT  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON 
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January  20,  1917. 


‘‘The  Coulters 

Do  The  Work’^ 

They  cut,  crush,  smooth,  pulverize,  and 
mulch,  turning  the  soil  twice — all  in  one 
operation.  That’s  why  the 

*‘Acmc**Pulvcrizing  Harrow 

makes  an  ideal  seed  bed.  Light  draft  "pasy  on 
the  horses  and  YOU  ride.  There’s  an  ‘  ‘Acme’  ’ 
for  every  purpose — sizes  3  to  17  Vi  feet  in  width. 
Send  for  new  free  lx>ok.  The  "Acme”  Way  to 
Crops  That  Pay.  Do  it  NOW. 

Duane  H.  Nash  Inc. 

141  Millington 

Elm  St.  '  N.  J. 

No.  23  1.  Jx  6Vi  ft.  wide 


Farm,  Carden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmer’s  bifr  questions: 
How  can  I  srow  more  crops  with 
least  expense?  How  can  I  cultivate 
more  acres  and  have  cleaner  fields? 


IRON  AGE 

Ctiitiur 


Cultivator 


\ 


NO.  78 


will  help  yon  do  this.  Has  pivot  vhcels  and  pranprs 
with  parallel  motion.  Adjustable  to  any  width 
of  row.  Every  tooth  canbe  raised,  lowered  or  turned 
to  right  or  left.  Lever 
adjusts  balance  of  frame 
to  weight  of  driver. 
Light,  strong  and  com¬ 
pact—  the  latest  and  best 
of  riding  cultivators.  We 
make  ti  complete  line  of 
potato  aachinery .garden 
tools,  etc.  Write  us  to¬ 
day  for  free  booklet. 

Bateman  M’f’g  Co.,  Box  2D  ,Grenloch,N.J. 


S  KEMP  CLIMAX  SPREADER 


A  LIGHT  WKIGHT  TWO  HORSE  SPREADER 
Th*'  (Iriiin  is  to  t)i<*  ni.Tiniro  spi’cfidcf  wliiM  tin*  cudor  bar 
j.s  to  llio  nio\v»  r.  Tills  New  Kujiip  ('Uiiia\'  )ut.s  rev(?rsil)le, 
Soif-Siiar|M'ninjr  Eb><  TciMli.  with  ciiclosod  drum 

limt  will  handle  all  material  nt  onr-tbird  bss  ])o\ver. 
It  shreds  tin*  niat<*rial.  You  p:(‘t  ovor  4<»  .vejii  s  experience 
in  this  niaehiue.  \i  ri:e  for  catttloK- 

THE  N.  J.  KEMP  CO.,  Batavia,  N.  V. 


DOUBLE  GALVANIZED! 


Wonderful' 

NEW 

'BrownFenceBcKflc 

Quotes  rock-bottom  money- 
saving  prices.  Direct  from 
Factory  all  freight  prepaid 
on  famous  Brown  Double 
Galvanized  Fence— backed 
by  nearly  35  years  reputa¬ 
tion  for  highest  quality. 

Free  book  tells  how  Brown 
Fence  is  made  of  heavy 
DOUBLE  GALVANIZED  ________ 

WIRE  and  why  It  out-lasts  other  fences 
two  to  fivo  times. 

Direct  From  Factory 

—  13c  per  Red  up  Freisht  Prepaid 

1 50  styles  of  f  ence  for  every  pu  rpose. 
Test  free  sample  and  you’ll  see 
why  a  half  million  other  farmers 

have  bought  over  125  million  rods. 

GATES  AND  STEEL  POSTS 

This  free  book  also  shows  complete 
-  line  of  Farm  Gates,  Self-Raising 
=  Gates,  Lawn  Fence,  Lawn  Gates, 
”  Barb  Wire,  Steel  Post. 

WRITE  POSTAL  NOW  I 

'  See  how  much  mon<w  my  freight  prepaid 
i  prices  save  you.  My  book  explains  all 
i  Tiillv.  Write  me  for  YOUR  coijy  and 

l^NEW!  feUte"8t.FRlET“ 

the  brown  fence  & 

at  a  Price  you’ll  WIRE  CO.  Dept  459 
be  amazed  at!  Cleveland  .  •  -  Ohi® 


Tlw  finest  and  most  complete  line  of  Latvn  Fence 

.  y.  .  ..  .  Tn_  - -  p. 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


My  Big  New  Farm 
r  nuCiSBooK  Postpaid 


‘Cant  Jag  Gsi^\ 


I  want  every  landowner  to  have  my  big  I'roo  Hook 
of  Farm  Gates.  Tolls  how  to  make  5  year  guar- 
!  anteoU  CAN’T-oAG  Gates  at  home  in  your 
J  spare  time  and  save  dollars.  Shows  why  these 
easy  Gwinaing  (iafca  never  aagr,  drag,  rot  out  or  break 
down  —  yet  coat  Icaa  than  any  oth.-r,  Writo  toduy- 
ALVIN  V.  KOWli,  President 


Costs  Less  than  All  Wood— Lasts  3  Times  as  Long 

Made  with  eithor  4  or  6  inch  boards,  doiiblo-bDltod  botwcon  8  . 
anirlo  Btcel  upri^hta— not  screwed  or  nailed.  No  riada  to  gather 
rust  or  pull  out— no  wood  joints  to  collect  water  and  rot*  Cao 
be  furnished  with  Elevating  Attachment. 

GUARANTEED  5  YEARS— 30  DAYS  FREETRIAL 

Oatalofr  showB  complete  Gates  ready  to  hancr  or  just  the  Cato 
Steels*  hinfircs*  bolts*  etc.  (everythfnfir  but  the  boards.)  Postal 
brinsrs  Catalofif— free— postpaid. Write.  ALVIN  V.  ROWE,  Pres#  . 

ROWE  MFC.  CO.^  2712  Adams  St.,  Galesburg,  III# 
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TRIAL  PLANS-CASH  OR  TIME  SELLING 
PLANS— BANK  /B0NT5— GUARANTEE! 
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More  Could 


SANITARY  SEPARATORS 

Have  taken  the  field  by  storm.  The 

_ _  new  Galloway  Sanitary  Separator  is 

the  highest  quality  separator  possible  to  build, 
Simpie.Bciontmc  design*  only  two  ehafta  f.n  the  whole 


D-S9 


(rearinflr.  Bowl  oaaily  washed. 

\  All  working:  parts  run  in  oil 
}  spray.  Easy  to  operate.  A 
perfect  skimmer. 

SAVE  MONEY 

You  can  save  oven  half 
because  we  build  these  perfect  sep- 
nrators  in  our  own  factories  hero  in  Water- 
loo  with  the  hiifhost  ^skilled  labor  and  lowest 

Sossible  cost  for  line  materials  and  sell  them 
irect  from  factory  to  farm  at  one  small  profit. 

BUILTIN  OUR  FACTORIES 

Our  business  based  on  enormous  volume.  Our 
separator  factory  workinir  ni^ht  and  day. 
Guaranteed  for  ton  years  Compare  and  test 
it  beside  ANY  8KHAHATOR  PUILT,  Hiffhef 
priced  machines  will  not  run  easier*  nor  skim 
closer,  cannot  bo  more  perfectly.,  sanitary. 
Ask  for  my  1917  free  cutaloff. 

If  interested  In  cream  separators  kindly 
mention  same  iu  writintf. 


Convince  You? 


MASTERPIECE  ENGINES 

are  powerful,  durable,  reliable.  Well 
made  throughout.  Designed  by  ex¬ 
perts.  Constructed  by  master  engine 
builders  In  our  own  factories.  Built  for  lonK.burd, 
continuous  heavy  duty  service.  Use  any  fuel.  De¬ 
velop  way  above  rated  horse  power.  Easy  to  start 
in  cold  weathA!r--no  cranking.  Heavy  weiKht*  larve 
boro,  lontf  stroke*  wide  bearings*  low  speed. 

,  WHOLESALE  PRICESI 

From  1  8-4  to  16  h.  p.  portable,  stationary*  saw  rigs* 
pumping:  outfits.  Shipped  from  St.  Haul*  Council  Bluffs* 
[owa,  Kansas  City*  Cnicano.  ^ 

^  Vaterloo. 

CASH  OR  TIME 

Don’t  buy  an  o  n  g:  I  n  e  of 
any  ni  a  k  o  or  kind  until 
you  have  seen  my  new 
low  1917  prices  and 
road  my  free  book. 

It  tolls  you  the  truth 
about  enKincB  of  a  1 1 
kinds.  If  interested 
nicntion  cns:ino8  on  a  post¬ 
al  and  I’ll  send  you  this  (treat 
book  by  r<*turn  mail.  Our  cii- 
Ifiiios  not  overrated. 


OVER  100,000  REASONS  WHY  YOU  SHOULD  BUY  THIS  SPREADER! 


Every  reason  Is  a  user.  Save  S25  to  $50  over  prices  usually 
for  old  style  spreaders  and  grot  a  Ken 
uine  Galloway-' the  best  spreader 
built.  Two  horses  handle  it  any¬ 
where.  Covered  by  cloven  ex¬ 
clusive  Galloway  spreader  pat¬ 
ents.  Thirty  days’  actual  field 
trial.  Return  within  12  months  if 
not  perfectly  satisfactory.  Wo 
will  pay  froiKht  both  ways  and 
ref  und  your  money.  You  are  to 
be  Ulo  juUko! 

MY  NEW  1917  No.  8  LOW 
DOWN  SPREADER 

-♦only  42  in.  hiKh  at  center.  Easy  to 
load.  Now  1917  wide  spreadiuK  V -rake 
worth  $15  extra  on  any  spreader.  Invincible,  irresistible 
patented  roller  food  an  exclusive  Galloway  foature--the  se- 


paid 


crot  of  Its  lig’ht  draft--worth  $25  ex- 
_  _  1^  tra.  X*atontc<l  automatic  stop,  uniform 

3cW*an-out  push-board  worth  $10  ex¬ 
tra.  All  these  exclusive  Galloway 
&  features  cost  you  nothlnK  extra. 
Manufactured  in  our  own  factories. 
Bold  direct  from  factory  to  farm. 

GROW  BIGGER  CROPS 
^PRICES  ARE  HIGH! 

Make  use  now  of  every  avail¬ 
able  load  of  manure!  Proper¬ 
ly  spread  it  means  more 
money  added  to  your  bank 
account  next  fall.  Ask  for 
my  1917  free  book  today.  A  postal 
will  brinK  It  to  you  by  return  mail. 
When.  writinK  be  sure  and  mention 
article  you  are  '‘nterested  in. 


THE  WM.  GALLOWAY  CO.,  Farm  Implement  Manufacturing  Specialists,  Box  277  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Feeding  the  Hired  Man 

In  the  Good  Old  Days 


Pr.KXTV  OF  WoKK. — My  work  as  a 
hired  in:in  lias  horn  mainly  on  farms  in 
Kastrrn  Now  York  whore  gonoral  farming 
is  done — corn,  the  small  grains,  hay.  po- 
tators,  a  lialf-acre  or  so  of  garden,  cows, 
slieep,  poultry,  working  in  the  woods  ami 
at  the  woofli)ile,  hauling  manure,  cutting 
l)ogs  and  hnslies.  digging  ditclies,  making 
fence,  i)ainting  tlie  barn,  ami  various 
other  jobs  to  fill  in  the  “odd  siiells.”  t)n 
the  200-acre  farm  that  T  am  now  speak¬ 
ing  about  tliere  was  always  i)lenty  to  do, 
and  my  boss  believed  in  keeping  “on  top 
of  the  work.”  which  is  not  a  had  plan  for 
other  lines  than  farming.  Yet  I  have  no 
recollection  of  feeling  overworked.  The 
elasticity  of  youth  and  the  enthusiasm 
and  good  humor  of  the  boss  kept  things 
moving  along  without  frietion.  lie  was 
known  as  a  “good  farmer,”  though  no 
better  than  some  otliers  in  the  locality.  A 
good  farmer  ma.v  at  times  he  a  harder 
boss  than  the  other  kind,  but  on  tlie 
whole  a  liired  man  is  mneli  Ix'tter  off  on 
such  a  farm  tlian  one  where  work  is 
slighted.  Things  around  the  hnildings 
were  handy,  so  that  the  chore's  were  done* 
witout  chasing  about  and  making  a  lot 
of  extra  motions.  '^I'he  farm  tools  were 
kept  in  their  jehices,  and  if  a  saw  or  hoe 
or  tenpenny  nail  was  wante'd.  any  man  on 
the  place  knew  where  to  find  it.  lie  had 
six  farm  wagons  with  hay  riggings  for  all, 
and  room  on  the  barn  fioors  for  nix  loads, 
so  that  in  “catchy”  -weather  we  were  able 
to  keep  going  and.  at  the  last,  run  in  all 
the  wagons,  which  were  unloaded  in  the 
morning  while  the  dew  was  on. 

The  Moon  a.vd  Sioxs. — Most  of  the 
imimrtant  farm  jobs — plowing,  seeding, 
hauling  mainire,  butclu'ring.  etc.- — were 
begun  according  to  the  moon  and  signs  of 
the  zodiac.  I  low  much  faith  In'  really 
had  in  this  T  don’t  know.  It  was  an_  in¬ 
heritance  from  his  i)arents  and  his  “wife's 
folks.”  I  never  notici'd  that  it  interfered 
much  with  the  work,  as  the  moon  and 
zodiac  usually  had  an  opc'ii  date  for  some 
job  that  we  wanted  to  do  just  then.  So 
long  as  the  woi’k  was  done  with  common 
sen.se  and  good  farming  methods,  there 
seemed  to  bo  no  liarni  4n  letting  the  moon 
have  credit — at  least,  enough  to  j>ay  for 
the  moonlight  given.  'I’lie  tniaiip  seed 
was  sown  after  sni.set.  and  in  tlie  new 
moon,  if  I  renn'inher  rigidly,  'riu'  last 
liatch  I  seedi'd  thus  on  that  farm  gave  a 
large  c-ro]).  though  possibly  the  facts  that 
the  soil  was  specially  suited  to  turniiis, 
and  in  good  condition  as  to-  tiltli  and  fer¬ 
tility,  had  something  to  do  witli  it. 

A  Dixxkh — Framework  axd  Trim- 
MINO. — The  boss  liked  good  food  and 
plenty  of  it,  and  the  hired  man  always 
“ate  with  the  family.”  Following  tlie 
])low  or  harrow  hauled  by  tliree  i»owerfnl 
horses  gave  me  a  friglitfnl  appetiti*.  ’I'wo 
or  three  large*  jtotatoi's,  four  or  five*  slici's 
of  Iii-ead  t!iree-(]iiarlers  of  an  incli  tliie'k. 
two  slices  of  hoili'd  or  roast  Ix'e'f  tor  it 
might  he  mutton,  ham  or  <diicken)  and 
l■eal  milk  from  iiastiirizi'd  cows,  niade^  a 
sort  of  standard  framework  for  the  din¬ 
ner.  and  Uh'  cliinks  were  tilled  in  with 
cahliage,  tiirniiis,  sweet  eorn  or  othi'r  veg- 
etalih's.  pudding,  i>iel\les  and  various 

kniekknneks.  'Piiis  may  seem .  liigii 
living  for  a  hiia'd  man.  hut  it  is  not  ex¬ 
aggeration.  .and  was  typical  of  tliat  loeal- 
it.v.  as  xvell  as  tliree*  or  four  e)the*r.s  tliat  I 
have  kneewn.  ’riie*re*  was  an  eee-e'asienial 
stingy  fariiK'r  en-  hemse'wife,  hiit  tliey  were 
the  exceiitions. 

FIreciai,  Dishk.s.  .Vs  I  have  said,  the 
nie'als  iisiially  Intel  a  wide  variet.v.  Init 
there  were  a  fe*w  siie'cial  elishe*s  that  h.v 
common  cemsent  were  ce>nsiele*reel  teio  goeid 
to  mix  with  anything  else,  so  jiraetically 
a  whole  meal  was  maele  frenn  the*m.  ’rin* 
first  of  tliose*  dishe*s  had  nei  name*  that  I 
ever  heard.  It  was  boiled  ham  witli 
steamed  jieetpip  and  swe‘e*t  niiples  cut  in 
(piarters  aiul  core*d.  Tlie*  imiieirtant  fe'.a- 
tnres  were  the  apple's  and  peitpie*.  .Vny- 
one  who  felt  like  it  ate  a  little*  eif  the*  ham. 
hut  its  chief  n.se*  was  for  Ihtvoring.  Tiieise 
who  had  a  swe*et  teioth  jnit  nieelasse's  em 
the*  i)f)ti)ie*.  The*  boss  neve*r  nseel  nieeiasse's 
because  it  reminde'd  him  of  sugar,  of 
which  he  had  sad  memeeries.  M'lien  a 
hoy,  a  package  of  sugar  and  a  jiajie'r  eif 
tobacco  had  he-en  broken  in  a  grain  hag 
with  othe*r  gre)C-e*rie*s  hrenight  frenn  the* 
store,  and  the*  niixeel  teiliae-e-e)  ;tnel  .sugar 
was  laiel  aside*  tei  he*  threewn  away.  Fn- 
ohserveei  Iiy  his  jiarents  tlie*  lieiy  jiickeel 
enit  what  teeliaecei  he*  cenilel  and  ate>  seime 
of  the  partiall.v  cleaned  sugar.  In  n  slmrt 
time*  sonie'tliing  liappe'ne-d.  ^^'lle'n  I  knew 
liiiii  he  was  (it)  years  eilel.  Init  Iiad  iie've'r 
feirgeitten  tlnit  eiiialniish  e'xpe*rie*nce.  No 
sugar  or  anything  that  taste'el  like  it  for 
him.  unless  it  was  elisgnise*e]  in  cookery. 
.\t  Iintclie'ring  time*,  renist  siiare'rlb  was  a 
disli  In  a  class  h.v  itself.  A  se*t  of  ribs 
witli  plenty  eif  me*at  mid  fat  le*ft  on.  was 
init  inte)  a  elripi»ing  jian  with  lire-ad  criiiid) 
anel  sngc*  dressing,  miel  cooke*d  until  te*ii- 
ei('r.  If  we  hail  ne>  comininy.  the*  nii*at 
was  eaten  from  tin*  hones  conieob  fasliion. 
Tills  dish  is  not  re*eonimi*nel(*d  for  dysiii'i)- 
ties.  (’hiel<(*n  potpii*  was  anothe*r  spi*- 
cialt.v.  A  fe'w  ])otatoe*s  wi're  cook<*el  witli 
it  for  those*  wlio  felt  tliat  ne>  meal  is 
coniidete*  witlioiit  tliat  stanilliy.  Tlie*  cor¬ 
rect  jirojiortion  in  eating  was  one  of 
chicken  to  ti\  e>  or  six  of  potiiie*. 

The  Ton  Notch  Luxury. — 'With  late* 
Fall  came*  the*  open  season  for  sauerkraut 
— the  choice'st  morse*!  of  tlie  year.  Mak- 
I  iug  it  was  an  .afternoon  joli  for  ail  hands. 


HoLDthcHoISTURE 
In  Your  Lands 


No  tool  on  the  farm  has  greater  value 
as  a  crop  maker  than  a  good  disc  harrow. 
Discing  before  and  after  plowing  is 
the  only  sure  way  to  make  a  moisture 
holding  seed  bed. 

Moline 

Economy  Disc  Harrow 

Penetrates  deeply,  thoroughly  pulverizes 
hard  ground. 

Sharp  discs  cut  stalks  and  stubble,  mixing  them 
thoroughly  with  the  soil. 

Flexible  gangs  follow  uneven  ground. 

Patent  spring  device  ab¬ 
sorbs  end  thrust  between 
gangs,  prevents  bumping 
and  friction — reduces 
draft. 

Bearings  dust  proof;  have 
hard  oilers  and  oil  soaked 
maple  bushings. 

"rhe  Economy  is  convert¬ 
ible  into  a  Double  Cut 
harrow.  Does  the  work 
of  two  harrows  at  once. 
Ask  your  Moline  dealer 
about  the  Moline-Econo- 
my,  or  write  us  for  illus¬ 
trated  literature. 

Moline  Plow  Co., 


THE  MOLINE  LINE 
Corn  PUnters,  Cotton 
Planters,  Cnltivators, 
Corn  Binders,  Grain 
Binders,  Grain  Drills, 
Harrows,  Hay  Loaders, 
Hay  Rakes,  Lime  Sow¬ 
ers,  Listers,  Nannre 
Spreaders,  Mowers, 
Plows  (chilled  and 
steel), Reapers,  Scales, 
Seeders,  Stalk  Cotters, 
Tractors,  Farm  Trucks, 
Vehicles,  Wagons. 


APPLETON 

WOOD  SAWS 

Make  money  from  wood 
this  winter.  The  portable 
3  rig  (below)  can  earn  its 
cost,  plus,  a  big  profit,  in 
'one  season;  and  the 
whole  outfit  is  made  to 
stand  years  of  hard  seryice. 
Mounting;  strongest  oak  or  steel,  mortised, 
bolted  and  firmly  braced.  Best  steel  wheels, 
staggered  spokes.  Saw  frame,  heavy  angle 
steel  t)ars. bolted  and  rigidly  hraced:equipped 
with  tilting  table.  Saw  blade  20  to  30  inch. 
Appleton  Engines  deliver  full  rated  h.  p.with 
least  use  of  fuel;  and  wear  for  years.  Sizes  Iri 
to  22  h.  p.  (4  to  10  h.  p.  for  outfit  below.) 


Wood  Saws  nnd  full  line  of  Engines  Grinders. etc, 
Appleton  Mfg,  Co,  627  Fargo  St,,  Batavia,  III. 


IWAN 


POSTHOLE 

AUGER 


Digs  post  holes  faster  than  the  man  be¬ 
hind  can  set  posts,  without  hard  back¬ 
breaking  labor.  Digs  wells  also. 

The  two  interlocking  sharp  crucibim 
Steel  blades  easily  cut  through  any  soil. 

DECS  QUICK  AND  EASY 

and  saves  time  and  trouble.  Don’t  be 
imposed  upon.  Refuse  the  poorly  made, 
flimsy  imitations.  A  poor  tool  is  dear 
at  any  price.  Reliable  dealers  sell  the 
original,  patented,  "guaranteed  Iwan" 
for  only  $2.  It  pays  for  itself  in  oiia 
day’s  work. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

about  Iwan  Post  Hole  DitcKera*  Sickle  KdKa 
Hay  Knives, DitchinK  Spaiies.  Drain  ('luant'rs* 
Tilo  Ilooka*  Chimney  Tups*  Ventilators*  Kts. 

IWAN  BROTHERS 

1523  Praliie  Ave.*  South  Bend.Ind. 


ENORMOUS  PROFITS 
TAKING  ORDERS  FOR 


Products 


TOILET  ARTICLES,  FEKFUMES,  SIM<‘KS,  FLAVOK.S, 
80AP.S,  AND  bCKCIALTIEs.  Over  90  bl;c  ever.v  iLiy 
sellers.  Wanted  in  every  liome.  Good  repeaters.  Exclii- 
Hlve  lerrltory  to  MKN  OH  WOMEN.  All  or  Hpare  timp. 
Why  ho  a  laborhi)?  drudge  whoii  you  can  enteran  eat«v  per- 
innnout  hiislneas  with  a  h(’4^  income?  NO  CONTUAiri', 
NO  lUO  UKgUIUKI).  NEKI)  NOT  INVEST  ONE  CKN  T. 
OUTFIT  FKKE*  EXEEIUENf’E  NOI*  NKCESSAKY.  Full 
iiHtrtictioiiM  given.  The  chance  of  a  lifetime.  Don't  iniria 
It.  Territory  goiiiK  fast. 

Write  for  particulars  <jivin<j  age  and  occupation, 
OrOFACTOKIKS,  Dept.  II.  2D,  No.  Java,  N.Y. 
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IShe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


First 

Cost- 

Only 

Cost 


Tile  is  the  practical 
silo  material  and  LAN¬ 
SING  is  the  quality  con¬ 
struction.  Reinforced  throughout 
with  twisted  steel.  The  steel  rods  get 
a  tight  grip  in  the  cement— cannot 
slip.  Blocks  are  set  together  with 
ends  overlapping— brace  tile  against 
tile  with  less  mortar  exposed.  Gives 
you  a  better  looking  silo — smoother 
wall  inside  —  less  chance  for  frost. 

Write  for  Catalog 

If  you  can  use  a  silo,  you  can  afford  a  Lansing 
Vitrified  Tile.  Get  our  prices.  Write  today. 

f.  M.  PRESTON  COMPANY 
Dapt.  329  Lansing,  Michigan 

Also  get  our  offer  on  Climax  Silo  Fillers 
and  Bidwell  Threshers. 


You  Can  Positively  Save 
Considerable  Money  If 
You  „ 

Buy  a 


GLOBE 
SILO 


now 


Alfo  get  more  Silo  for  your  money 
with  our  5-ft.  extension  roof.  Write 
now  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO., 


TIGHT  AS  A  DRUM 


Ensilage  can’t  spoil  In  an  Economy  Silo. 
Perfect  fitting  door.s  make  the  silo  perfectly 
air-tight.  That  means  fresh,  sweet  ensilage 
all  the  time.  Quick,  easy  adjustment. 
Strong  steel  hoops  form  easy  ladder.  Built 
of  White  or  Yellow  Pine,  Oregon  Fir  or 
Cypress.  You  can’t  buy  a  better  silo. 
Anchoring  system  with  every  silo.  Our 
motto  is  Quality.  Factories  at  Frederick, 
Md., and  Roanoke,  Va.  WrtU/orfree  catalog. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.  J  ,  Frederick,  Md. 


ECONOMY  SILOSJII 


L  ,  ||||l  ‘IIHIxi  - 


With  a  UNADILIA 

You  should  have  NO  concern  over  the  soaring 
prices  of  grain  feeds.  A  Unadilla  provides  the 
best  kind  of  succulent  food  —  economical  and 
milk  producing.  Unadilla  Silos  won  their  high 
place  among  dairymen  on  merits  of  durability, 
simplicity,  convenience,  Stndfor  our  well  illus¬ 
trated  catalog,  where  its  features  are  explained. 

Agents  Wanted. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 

uimiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiii 


Ensilage  Cutter  ■ 

"IT  THROWS  mm 
ANO  BLOWS"  mkW 


Runs  on  1-6  less  horac  power  than  any  other 
blower  cutter.  .  ^'1  have  used  my  Papec  Cutter 
two  seasons^  Hllintr  our  own  and  nveor  six  neiprh* 
borinjf  silos.  It  works  well  and  docs  not  require 
much  power'*— BO  writes  Mrs.  I*.  Stahl,  Clemo, 
Pa.  Sizes  for  3  H.  P.  enjrincand  up — capacities 
2  to  30  tons  per  hour.  All  fully  guaranteed. 

Our  1917  catalog  explains  how  you  can  save  frotO 
♦7G  to  $150  yearly.  Write  for  It  today- —free. 

P apec  Machine  Co.^  10  Main  St. ,  Shortsvilley  N.  Y* 

£5  Convenxent  Z}i9tributi‘n0  Points, 


Standard  Fruit  Books 

Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard. .$1.00 

The  Nursery  Book.  Bailey .  1.60 

The  Pruning  Book.  Bailey .  1.60 

American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas _ 2.60 

Citrus  Fruits.  Hume . 2.60 

California  Fruits.  Wickson .  3.00 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees.  Waugh . 60 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture.  Waugh .  1.60 

Fruit  Ranching  in  British  Columbia. 

Bealby  .  1.60 

Farm  and  Garden  Hulo  Book . 2.00 

Live  Stock  —  Poultry 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals, 

Plumb  . $2.00 

Poultry  Feeding  and  Management. 

Dryden  . i.eo 

Swine  in  America.  Coburn .  2.60 

Diseases  of  Animals.  Mayo .  1,60 

Principles  of  Breeding.  Davenport . 2.60 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


The  slioofl  oabbngo  was  put  into  a  large 
tub  and  pounded  with  a  heavy  ax  pre¬ 
viously  washed.  Now  and  then  a  handful 
of  salt  Wits  Jtdded.  The  pounding  must  be 
done  rapidly  to  keep  up  witli  the  eon- 
stant  addition  of  sliced  cabbage.  When 
we  got  tired  of  slicing  or  pounding,  we 
changed  off.  Then  the  juicy  mass  was 
set  iiway  to  ferment,  and  the  lottst  said 
about  it  for  a  time  the  better.  By  and 
by  it  was  ripe  enough  to  make  a  cooking, 
and  a  pock  or  so  wtts  boiled  until  tender. 
If  very  hungry  for  kraut,  we  ate  a  little 
of  thi.s  first  cooking,  hut  usually  waited 
for  it  to  he  “warmed  up.”  and  the  more 
times  this  was  done  the  better  it  was.  At 
about  the  fifth  warming  over,  it  begtin  to 
get  good,  and  at  the  sixth  or  seventh  it 
was  in  condition  where  we  felt  like  tttk- 
ing  a  small  bite  and  dwelling  on  the  flavor 
thoughtfully.  The  ambrosia  said  to  have 
been  fed  to  the  gods  could  have  been  no 
better. 

Stories  After  Supper. — When  the 
long  evenings  of  Fall  came,  the  bo.ss  liked 
to  sit  in  the  kitchen  and  talk  with  the 
hired  men  for  an  hour  or  so  after  supper. 

■  He  htid  an  interesting  stock  of  stories 
I  about  ettrly  local  characters  or  happen- 
!  ings.  As  a  ho.v  he  remembered  President 
A  it  11  Huron,  who  often  came  through  that 
valley  on  horseback  from  his  farm,  a  few 
mile's  away.  He  knew  all  of  the  farmers 
h.y  their  fir.st  names,  and  stopped  to  talk 
with  any  one  who  were  near  the  road. 
Crops,  weather  and  home  interests  were 
discussed,  or  he  might  dismount  and  go 
to  look  at  the  fattening  pigs.  If  in  his 
carriage  with  some  visitors  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  he  would  tap  the  coachman  on  the 
shoulder  with  his  cane  as  a  signal  to  stop, 
while  he  talked  with  .Tolm  or  Harry,  who 
Avits  making  fence  or  feeding  the  jiigs. 

How  he  got  rid  of  the  doetor  was  a 
story  that  the  boss  specitilly  liked  to  tell. 
When  a  boy  he  was  (piite  sick  one  Win¬ 
ter,  and  the  doctor  was  called.  Tie  kept 
coming  and  leaving  bitter  medicine  long 
after  the  boy  was  apparently  well,  giving 
an  occasional  hint  of  weak'  lungs  and  a 
l)ossible_  “decline.”  The  parents  thought 
there  might  be  something  in  the  doctor’s 
fears  of  later  complication.s,  and  did  not 
dismiss  him,  hut  the  hoy  got  tired  of  the 
hitter  doses  and  hatched  up  a  plan  tluit 
worked  well.  The  doctor’s  carriage  could 
be  .seen  some  distance  away.  The  hoy 
watched,  and  just  as  the  doctor  arrived, 
was  out  AV’ith  a  btisin  of  com  calling  the 
chickens  with  anything  hut  a  wetik-Iutiged 
voice,  and  jumping  around  in  a  way  that 
showed  that  his  muscles  were  all  right. 
AO  hitter  doses  were  left  that  day. 

In  the  two  years  that  I  worked  on  this 
farm,  throe  of  us  annuitlly  raised  10  acres 
of  corn,  15  or  L'O  of  rye,  10  of  oats,  two 
or  three  of  jiotatoes,  attended  to  a  large 
garden  and  got  in  nearly  100  tons  of  hav, 
.so  it  is  not  hitrd  to  see  that  we  did  some¬ 
thing  besides  etiting  and  listening  to 
stories. _ IIIBED  MAN. 

Pennsylvania  Farm  Notes 

Our  local  mills  are  paying  ,$1.80  for 
whont,  00c  for  old  corn  and  SOc  for  new, 
requiring  80  lbs.  for  a  bushel.  This  is 
about  right,  for  most  of  the  corn  is  still 
too  moi.st  for  good  milling  and  will  dry 
down  the  full  10  lbs.  of  the  bushel.  They 
pay  50c  for  oats  and  .$1.25  for  rye.  Goo'd 
fair  hay  is  bringing  $15  to  $10.  Straw 
IS  not  to  be  had,  as  owners  won’t  sell 
and  tcntiuts  cannot  owing  to  the  sy.stem 
which  gives  the  tenant  all  of  the  straiv 
and  fodder  produced,  but  requires  him  to 
feed  it  and  use  the  manure  on  the  phice. 
Locftl  butchers  are  ptiying  l.Tc  per  pound 
for  dressed  pork  and  farmers  who  at¬ 
tend  locitl  market  seem  able  to  sell  all 
the  sausage _  they  can  make  at  22c  per 
pound.  It  is  custoniiiry  to  raise  a  hull 
and  use  him  on  the  herd  until  li/>  years 
old  and  thou  .sell  him.  Such  cttttle  and 
old  cows  are  tibont  all  the  beef  aniniiils 
sold.  The  eustoni  is  to  lump  them  olf, 
hut  as  nearly  as  I  can  estimate  a  good 
young  bull  will  bring  7  to  8c  per  lb.  and 
a  fat  cow  about  4c.  Sheep  are  not 
grown  here,  although  plenty  a  little 
north  of  us.  (Jrocei's  are  offering  .$1.50 
per  bushel  for  potatoes,  and  this  is  only 
a  little  below  the  market  price  (I  mean 
the  curb  market)  in  bushel  lots.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  sweet  corn,  cauttiloupes, 
cucumbers  and  potatoes  were  high. 
Other  crops  about  average  in  price  but 
good  sale.  Strawberries  wore  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  crop  and  the  quality  was  fine, 
but  prices  wore_  low,  at  retail  on  market 
from  G  to  lOc  in  the  main  season,  with 
some  carried  home.  Other  berries  fttir 
prices.  Sweet  cherries  from  6  to  12e 
on  market.  Mine  went  to  a  State  hos¬ 
pital  at  8c  straight.  My  neighbor’s 
jieaches  averaged  him  $1.05  for  standtird 
IG-quart  baskets  weighing  full  24  lbs. 
The  crop  was  very^  short  and  peaches 
were  shiiiped  in,  which  is  very  unusual. 
Grocers  htive  been  paying  SOc  and  GOc 
for  apples,  but  the  quality  is  by  no  means 
good.  They  are  imsprayed  orchard  run. 
Hutter  is  48c  now  and  eggs  45c;  milk 
9c  and  cream  24c  per  qinirt  retail  iu 
each  ciise.  a.  w.  s. 

^Montour  Co.,  Pa. 

Hutter  .82c;  eggs  .88c;  potatoes  $1.50; 
hity  $10 ;  oats  58c  hu. ;  buckwheat  $2.50 
cwt.  (Jows  $40  to  $80  a  hetid ;  other 
cattle  5c  to  7c  lb.  Hogs,  dressed,  12c 
Ih.  .s.  B. 

I’otter  Co.,  Pit. 

Hay  $10;  straw  $10;  oats  70c;  corn 
$1;  wheat  $1.()0,  wholesale.  Heeves  8c 
live;  hogs  1014  to  11c.  Ohickems.  live, 
18c  to  22c.  Eggs  45  to  SOc;  butter  42 
to  45c.  Apples  $1 ;  potatoes  $2  retail ; 
celery  8  to  10c.  u.  l.  F. 

Blair  Co.,  Pa. 


This 
Wonderit 
Book 
saVe  you 
hundreds 
of  dollars 


'Write  tO'day  for  this 
Complete  Silo -Book 

Tells  all  about  silage  and  how  it  in¬ 
creases  profit  on  your  cows.  Written 
by  men  who  know  every  detail  of  the 
question  from  wide  experience.  It  is 
practical  and  valuable  to  every  dairy 
fanner.  Tells  why  U.  S.  Government 
and  thousands  of  dairy  farmers  use 

HARDER  SILOS 

Helpful  articles  by  leading  aulhorifies; 
explains  principles  of  dairy  feeding 
and  care  of  cows ;  shows  what  size 
silo  is  best  for  your  farm. 

This  book  has  been  com¬ 
mended  by  experts  —  it’s 
free  to  you.  Write  us  a  post 
card  today  and  the  book  will 
be  sent  to  you  at  once. 

HARDER  MFC.  CO. 

Box  11  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Rigid  construction,  steel- 
bound,  storm-proof  walls, 
have  made  Harder  Silos  lead- 
ers  everywhere. 


The  Long  Life  Creosoted  Stave  Silo 
will  give  you  complete  satisfaction. 

Green  Mountain  Silos 

Better  Than  Ever  for  1917 

An  anchorage  system  that  will  prevent 
twisting,  leaning  or  blowing  down. 

YOUR  SILO  INSURED 

The  strongest  hooped  silo.  ^  Easy  to  erect — 
and  easy  to  buy.  We  are  now  making  a  low- 
price-pay-later  proposition  that  will  interest  you. 

IF  rile  at  once  for  particulars. 

The  CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MEG.  CO. 

338  West  Street,  Rutland,  Vt. 

IF e  ewant  a  fenu  agents  in  unoccupied  territo ry . 


^reiPu^SILOS 


SCOTLUMBER  SILOS  iT*  a,  distinct  wait., 

K  o  q  u  f  r  o  no  hoops,  j 
Economical  because  tliey  last  lonsrer.  Air  tlRht, 
frost  and  water  proof.  Absolutely  Guaranteed. 

In  UBo  for  IB  years.  Send  for  catalog, 
prices,  terms  and  Agency  Proposition. 

SCOTT  LUMBER  CO. 

Box  110  -  NORWICH,  N.Y. 


iMM 


HHHIM 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 

riant  Diseases,  Masses .  1,60 

I.and.scape  Gardening,  Maynard....  1.50 
Clovers,  Tliaw .  1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Cleaner  Dairies— Healthier  Cows 

Clean  milk 
commands  top 
prices.  But,  to  pro¬ 
duce  “Class  A”  milk, 
you  must  have  sanitary 
stables  and  milk  houses. 

Natco  Hollow  Tile  walls  are  the  last  word 
in  sanitation.  Do  not  hold  odors  or  moisture. 

Easy  to  clean  and  keep  clean — no  place  for  germs 
to  hide.  Dead-air  spaces  keep  the  stables  cool  in  sum¬ 
mer  and  warm  in  winter.  Natco  Barns  require  practically 
no  repairs — never  need  painting — are  fireproof,  age  and 
weather-proof.  Build  once  for  all — 

Build  with  Natco  Hollow  Tile 

Unequaled  for  all  farm  buildings.  We  have  practical  plans  of  many 
types.  Tell  us  what  you  plan  to  build;  we  will  help  you — free 
Natco  Imperishable  Silo  is  the  perfect  silage  preserver, 

Proof  against  moisture,  acids  and  decay.  Strongly  rein¬ 
forced  with  steel  bands  laid  in  mortar.  Any  mason  can 
erect  a  Natco.  It  will  enhance  the  value  of  your  farm 

■Write  U3  for  our  illustrated  book,  "Natco  on  the 
Farm,"  also  ask  for  Silo  Catalog-both  free. 

National  Fire  Proofing 
Company 

1121  Fulton  Building 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

23  Factories 
Prompt  Shipments 
Short  Hauls 
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A  Quick— Vigorous  Start 


All  of  our  fertilizers  and  phosphates  contain 
sufficient  soluble  nitrogen  to  give  the  young 
plants  a  good  “send-off,”  also  a  vitality  of 
stem  and  leaf  which  will  enable  them  at 
the  proper  time  to  absorb  organic  nitrogen. 


Makes 
Crops 
Profitabie  j 


HUBBARDS 


BONE 

BASE 


FERTILIZERS 


‘We 
have 
a  fer¬ 
tilizer 
that 
fits  each 
crop  you 
grow.  ” 


We  have  prepared  with  great  care  a  special  booklet, 
giving  formulas,  etc. 

Free  Booklet.  This  booklet  is  the  result  of  years  of  prac¬ 
tical  experimeiiting-on  state  experiment  farms  and  on  the 
lands  of  experienced  and  inexperienced  farmers,  from 
which  we  learned  to  prepare  a  scientificallj'  balanced 
ration  for  any  crop  j'ou  grow. 

Our  directions  are  complete,  simple,  scientific. 
I'liey  enable  j'ou  to  raise  profitable  crops  now,  and  to 
increase  year  by  year  the  value 
of  your  land  as  a  crop  producer. 

Setui  also  for  our  free  1917 
Memo  Hook. 

The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co., 

Depl.  A  Middletown,  Conn. 
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Ground  Corn  Fodder 

There  is  some  corn  fodder  cut  up  and 
ground  almost  like  bran  for  feed  here, 
and  it  is  claimed  by  some  that  it  analyses 
more  than  bran.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
corn  fodder  cut  so  fine  does  analyze?  It 
makes  a  very  nice  feed.  Does  it  pay  to  do 
the  (‘xtra  work?  n.  i..  B. 

Cast  Earl,  I’a. 

Those  who  tell  you  that  corn  fodder 
can  be  made  equal  to  bran  for  feeding  are 
wrong,  as  the  following  comparison  will 
show  ; 

1t»0  lbs.  of  the  fodder  will  contain  the 


following : 

I’rotein  Carbohvdrates  Fat 

1  lb.  12.S  lbs.  0.4 

Comi)are  this  with  100  lbs.  of  average 
wheat  bran,  as  follows  : 

Protein  Carbohvdrates  Fat 

PJI/2  lbs.  41.(5  .‘libs. 


Thus  yott  can  see  that  thwe  is  no  pos¬ 
sible  comparison  between  the  two,  and  no 
matter  how  fine  you  may  grind  the  fodder 
up  you  cannot  make  it  equal  to  the  bran 
in  feeding  value.  By  grinding  the  fodder 
you  can  make  it  easier  to  feed  and  rather 
more  digestible,  so  that  the  stock  will  eat 
more  of  it  than  they  would  of  the  entire 
stalk,  l)ut  cutting  and  grinding  will  add 
nothing  whatever  to  the  actual  feeding 
value  of  the  fodder. 


F.  P.  Maxwell,  of  Buckhannon,  W.  Va., 
writes:  “There  is  no  trouble  to  grind  3  tons 
per  hour.  I  had  about  900  tons  ground  last 
year  and  do  not  notice  any  wear  on  the 
grinder.  I  think  it  is  the  best  and  cheapest 

way  to  eet  lime  to  doctor  Bour  lands.  It  did  not  cost  me  more 
than  50  cts  per  ton  to  ret  our  rock  and  pulverize  Bame.”  II 
you  have  limerock  on  your  farm  it  will  p.ay  you  just  as  it  has 
paid  Mr.  Maxwell — Savine  you  from  SI.  50  to  82.50  per  ton. 

Uhe  Teffrenl“OTsPuLVE|| 


Grinds  limestone  to  any  fineness — handles  rock  weirhine  60 
Ibi.or  more.  Built  in  sizes  to  suit  engines  from  8  h.p.  to  30 
h.  p..  with  outputs  of  from  1  to  7  tons  per  hour.  Saves  you 
from  81. 50  to  82. 50  on  every  ton — no  haulinr — no  freirht  to 
pay.  Every  machine  ruaranteed.  Write  for  information  about 
new  sizes  and  FREEtrial  offer.  [27] 

THE  JEFFREY  MFG.  CO. 

265  First  Avenue  Columbus,  Ohio 
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FERTILIZERS 


Hasten  Maturity 
Improve  Quality 

Send  for  Crop  Photograph  Book  G 
Dealers  and  Agents  Wanted 


S.  M.  HESS  &  BRO.,  Inc. 
4tli  &  Chestnut  Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  AGRI.  CHCM.  CO. 


Showing 
eaiy  lever 
operation 


Siumps 

Jy  Rand 


Clear  your  stump  land 
cheaply — no  digging,  no 
expense  forteams  and  powder. 
Otic  man  with  a  Kean  rip  out 
any  stump  that  can  be  pulled 
wi.Ii  the  best  inch  steel  cable. 
Works  by  leverage — same  prin¬ 
ciple  as  a  jack.  100  pounds  pull 
on  the  lever  gives  a  4;i-ton  pull 
on  the  stump.  Made  of  Krupp 
steel — guaranteed  against 
breakage.  Endorsed  by  U.  S. 
Government  experts. 


HAND  TOWER, 

Stump 
Puller 

Write  today  for  special 
offer  and  free  booklet  on 
Land  Clearing. 

W  alter  J.Fitzpatrick 

Box  76 

182  Fifth  Street 
San  Francisco 
California 


PURE  UNLEACHED  HARDWOOD  ASHES 

Tlie  Host  Potash  Fertilizer.  TheJOYNT  BRANI> 
the  best  by  test.  "They  solve  the  Fertilizer  Prob¬ 
lem.”  I’rotect  yourself  by  purchasing  from  a  re¬ 
liable  shipper.  (Correspondence  invited.  Address 
•JOHN  .JOYNT  -  Lucknow,  Ont. 

Rttfrrfnoea:  Diinn'fl  &  Hradiitrect'a  Afp’cy  or  Bk.  of  Hamilton,  Ont 


BiPfJ  Electmc^ 

«  Light 


^10  TO  60  [ 
LIGHT 
k SYSTEM  I 


fNITED 

r^JIHCPlAHTf 


At  this  wonderfully  low  price  you 
X.— can  anjoy  the  convenience  of  electric  liflrhta— 
lifrht  without  fuss,  without  trouble  —anywhere  you  want  it 
by  merely  pushing  a  button. 

II^P  VnUR  nWN  FNRINr  Saves  the  coat  of  extra  power. 
Ubt  fUUK  uwn  fcRUint.  J^othimr  automaUc  to  cause 
trouble.  Needs  only  one  simple  adjustment  to  the  speed  of 
your  engine.  A  woman  or  child  can  operate  it. 
^FIF'^TARTINR  Lot  their  convenience.  No  knowledsre  of 
OL  roiAnil  u  ciisctrici^  requir^.  Made  in  three  bizcs— 
m  size  to  meet  your  needs.  Comes  complete.  Ready  to  run. 
GUARANTKEU.  Write  at  once  for  complete  description. 

UHITEQ  ENGINE  COMPANY,  Dept  E 17  LANSING,  MICH. 


I  HAVE  NOW  MADE  IT  POSSIBLE 

(or  any  worthy, credita bis  person,  any¬ 
where  In  the  U.  S.  to  buy  a  High  Grade 
WITTE  engine  on  practically  his  own  terms 

NO  MONEY 


ED.  H.  WITTE 
Write  me 
stating  what 
size  engine 
you  need  and 
I  will  mail  you 
latest  WITTE 
prices  direct  from 
factory.  Write  for  Free 
Book  ‘‘How  to  Judge  En¬ 
gines”— Ed.  H.  Witte, 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

2897  Oakland  Ava. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

2897£mpira  Bldg. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. _ 


DOWN 
ALL  CASH 
PART  CASH 
OR 

BANK 

DEPOSIT 


f^im 

Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Toot, 

Answer  the  farmers’  big  questions. 

How  can  I  Krow  crops  with  less 
expense?  How  can  I  save  in  plant¬ 
ing  potatoes?  How  mako  high 
priced  seed  go  farthest  ?  The 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

solves  thelabor  problem  and  makes 
the  best  use  or  high  priced  seed. 

Means  $5  to  S50  extra  profit  per  acre. 

Every  seed  piece  m  its  place 
Bad  only  one.  Saves  1  to  2 
bushels  seed  per  acre.  Uni 
form  depth;  even 
spacing.  Wo  mako 
a  full  lino  of  potato 
machinery.  Send 
for  booklet  today. 

No  Misses 
No  Doubles 

Bateman M’f’g Co.,  Box  2B,  Greiilocli,N.J, 


iBOJRNiSJ 


W&don't  ask  you  to  pay  us  a  cent  until  you  have 

used  this  wonderful  modem  white  light  in  your  own  home  ten  days, 
then  you  may  return  it  at  our  expense  if  not  perfectly  satisfied. 
You  can’t  possibly  lose  B  cent.  We  want  to  prove  to  you  that  it  makes 
on  ordinary  oil  lamp  look  like  a  candle;  beats  electno.  gasoline  or  acety- 
lene.  Lights  and  i9  put  out  like  old  oil  lamp,  lests  by  U*  S.  Govern* 
ment  and  84  feeing  tJnivcrsitics  Bbow  that  it 

Bums  50  Hours  on  One  Gallon 

common  tserosene  (coal  oil),  no  odor,  smoko  or  noise,  aimple,  clean,  won’t 
explode.  Three  million  people  already  enjoying  this  powerful,  white, 
eteady  light,  nearest  to  sunlight*  Won  Gold  Medal  at  PanaizLa  Lzposition* 
Great^t  invention  of  the  ago.  Guaranteed. 

$1000  Reward  will  be  given  to  the  person  who  shows  us  an  oil  lamp  equal 
to  the  new  Aladdin  in  every  way  (details  of  offer  given  la  our  circular). 
We  want  one  user  In  each  locality  to  whom  wo  can  refer  customer^  To 
that  person  we  liave  a  special  introductory  offer  to  make,  under  which  one 
lamp  Is  given  for  sbowlni;  It  to  a  (vw  n  iends  and  neighbors.  Write  quick  for  our 
10-Day  Absolutely  Fres  Trial  I’roposltlon  ami  learn  bow  to  get  one  without  expense. 
MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY,  1 29  Aladdin  Building,  New  York  City 

Largest  Kerosene  ((joat  Oil)  Mantle  Lamp  House  in  the  World 

’  -  — “-aily  every  fam 

thins  in  bia  life 


IIIttL  f):_  Our  trial  delivery  plan  tnakee  It  easy.  No  proviona  experience  necessary.  PrecticaJI’ 

Men  wiln  Rigs  Make 
$100  to  $300  Per  Mo. 


I 
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New  Jersey:  Good  Farms;  Corn  Fodder 

You  state  on  page  l.’)22  that  good  farms 
and  farmers  may  easily  be  found  in  New 
,Ter.sey,  and  I  mu.st  agree  with  you.  Hav¬ 
ing  traveled  over  much  of  the  United 
States  oiist  of  the  ^lississippi.  I  can  safely 
say  thiit  nowhere  CJin  localities  adapted 
to  so  niiiny  lines  of  farming  he  found 
which  will  excel  Central  New  .Terse}’.  Of 
course  I  am  considering  the  nearne.ss  to 
railroad,  cities,  towns,  etc.,  and  the  local 
social  activities.  Liirge  farms  with  50 
cows  and  perhaps  100  .Jersey  Hed  pigs  can 
he  found  with  a  soil  adapted  to  nearly  all 
ci'ops.  Pi’ohiihly  nowhere  does  the  soil 
vary  as  it  does  in  New  .Ter.sey.  The  gen¬ 
eral  opinou  of  the  public  is  that  New  Jer¬ 
sey  is  only  a  sand  hank,  hut  they  have 
seen  only  waste  land  along  the  shore  or 
along  the  railroad  to  Atlantic  City.  In 
some  ways  the  .Jersey  farmers  could  tell 
of  niiiny  problems  worked  out  by  them, 
hut  they  are  either  too  busy  or  modest  to 
pass  it  on. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  in  The 
Jt.  N.-Y.  concerning  the  best  methods  of 
handling  dry  cornstalks,  and  I  have  been 
expecting  .some  of  our  good  Jer.sey  fann¬ 
ers  to  speak  up.  I  have  found  here  a 
manner  much  better  than  burning  or 
.spreading  the  canes  left  after  the  cows 
have  eaten  off  the  leaves,  (icnerally  the 
Autumn  is  favorable,  and  all  husking  is 
(lone  in  the  field.  The  corn  is  cut  eight 
or  nine  hills  on  a  side,  making  a  solid 
row  of  stacks  ,‘50  or  40  hills  each.  Be¬ 
tween  these  rows  of  stacks  the  ground  is 
sown  to  grain,  it  being  first  disked  up  and 
tlien  drilli'd.  During  husking  the  bundles 
of  stalks  are  stood  in  large  stacks  on  the 
rye  and  when  this  is  finished  the  strips 
are  sown.  The  dry  stalks  tii'd  in  bundles 
are  luuiled  to  the  barns  and  phiced  in  long 
“ricks”  along  the  most  exposed  parts  of 
the  barnyard,  generally  the  south  and 
west  sides.  These  ricks  are  about  eight 
feet  wide,  depending  on  the  length  of  the 
stalks  and  about  the  same  height  before 
the  top  is  put  on.  I  am  going  to  leave 
the  matter  of  building  one  of  these  ricks 
to  a  more  experienced  hand. 

Starting  at  one  end  and  only  removing 
the  top  as  fast  as  used  the  bundles  are 
generiilly  thrown  over  the  fence  into  the 
barnyiii-d  for  the  cows  to  cat.  The  coarse 
canes  or  st.ilks  are  mashed  down  by  the 
cattle  and  mixed  with  the  manure,  and  to- 
gether  with  the  raiu.s  and  an  occasional 
snow,  rots  in  a  mass.  On  top  the  dry 
stalks  furnish  a  bedding  for  tlie  cows  to 
lie  and  sun  themselves,  and  it  is  an  excep¬ 
tion  when  the  cattle  are  not  in  the  barn¬ 
yard  much  of  the  day.  IMany  have  long 
sheds  for  the  cows  to  go  under  during  a 
storm,  and  to  help  brciik  the  strong  winds. 

It  is  surprising  wliiit  a  lot  of  manure 
th(’s(‘  .stalks  make  and  it  is  very  different 
to  handle  from  the  dry  cam’.s.  It  is 
haiidh’d  the  same  ns  any  other  litter, 
.some  cleaning  the  biirnyard  _  out  in  tlie 
Siiriug  while  others  leave  this  stalk  ma¬ 
nure  until  after  haying  and  then  spread 
in  on  the  newly-cut  sod.  There  is  consid¬ 
erable  contrast  between  tlie  proper  use 
of  tills  method  and  the  (l(H'p  mud  and 
filth  S(‘(‘n  in  many  barn  yards  in  other 
States. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  silo  has 
its  place  in  dairying,  hut  on  the  best  of 
land  wliere  corn  turns  out  two  and  three 
Inislud  liaskets  of  large  ears  one  dislikes  to 
run  it  all  in.  A  certain  neighbor  of 
meiuis  has  a  large  farm  and  keeps  over  .50 
cows.  He  will  not  use  a  silo  and  this 
season  has  five  ricks  of  cornstalks  about 
80  feet  long,  and  the  top  nearly  level  with 
the  eaves  of  liis  barn.  Here  the.se  stalks 
are  considered  hett(-r  than  Timothy  hay 
for  cows,  and  are  sold  for  15  to  5c  per 
bundle.  G.  X.  s. 

Coukstown,  N.  .J. 


$3,000 

200  Acres,  34  Head  Holstein  Stock,  2  Horses 

1  Colt,  150  Hena,  Farming  Tools  and  Crops 

Tlii.s  f.arm  h.qs  an  extra  good  set  of  Iniildings 
and  is  a  liigh  grad’e  farm,  and  a  mone.v  maker,  is 
located  .’>  miles  from  Owego,  N.  Y.,  a  town  of 
0,000  iioimlation.  one  of  the  wealtliii-st  towns  in 
the  State  and  the  county  seat  of  'Tioga  Go.,  on 
the  main  line  of  I).  ly.  &  W.  and  Erie  K.  U., 
al.so  the  best  of  markets  for  milk  and  farm  pro¬ 
duce.  'Tliis  farm  produces  great  crops  of  hay, 
corn,  oats  and  potatoes.  Owner  wishes  to  retire 
and  will  give  a  goocT  jiarty  a  chance  to  pay  for 
this  farm  and  will  inelnde  all  the  above  and 
the  following  personal  property:  .'>0  tons  of  hay. 
10  tons  of  straw,  quantity  of  ensilage,  100 
hnsJiels  oats,  one  rubber  tired  surrey,  40  busliols 
buckwheat.  15  or  20  Inishels  wheat,  2  lumber 
wagons,  15  bushels  seed  potatoes,  manure 
spreader,  reaper,  binder,  sulky  plow,  four  walk¬ 
ing  plows,  wheel  rake,  mowing  machine,  three 
spring  tooth  harrows,  one  disc  harrow,  milk 
wagon,  one  two-soated  pleasure  sleigh,  pair 
hobs,  corn  harvester,  corn  planter,  1  double  har¬ 
ness.  1  light  double  harness,  1  single  harness, 
incubator,  brooder,  all  small  tools.  All  for  tho 
sum  of  813,000,  on  terms  of  S3, 000  down,  bal¬ 
ance  on  easy  payments,  mortgage  5  per  cent.  If 
this  Interests  you  act  quickly  us  this  is  sure  to 
be  sold  soon. 

HIRAM  MINTZ,  Phone  1791,  215  Phelps  Bldg.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Ma<ie  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE 

Prom  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  eipenso  caused  .by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you,  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

O.W.  Inaersoll.  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 


EMERSON  [??;  PLOW 


— the  share  comes  oflE  or  goes  on  in  5 
seconds.  No  nuts  to  turn— no  wrench 
needed — just  your  hands.  Saves  time 
and  work— helps  you  get  plowing  in  on 
time.  Built  for  tractor  or  team.  One 
of  the  many  implements  in  the  E-B  line. 
Backed  by  65  years’  expe¬ 
rience.  Look  for  the  E-B 
trade  mark  on  the  Imple¬ 
ments  you  buy.  Our  pledge 
of  quality — your  guide  to 
more  profitable  farming. 


Emersea-Brinlinihani Implemenl Co. (Inc.)  91 2W. Iron SI.,Rockliri,lll 
Please  send  me  free  literature  on  articles  checked : 


1  Plowi 
^  Harrows 
Cultivators 
^  Mowers 
Spreaders 
;  Orills 
Plaaters 


Hay  Tools 
Listers 
Gat  Engines 
Wagons 
[  ]  Buggies 
Auto  Trailers 
Potato  Machioerv 


1  Tractors,  Gas 
]  Engine  Plows 
J  Traetsrs,  Sleaio 
]  Threshers 
)  CornShellert 
]  Saw  Mills 
j  Baling  Presses 


Kame 


Address 


IF  you  want  books  on  farming  of 
any  kind  write  us  and  we 
will  quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 
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Connecticut  Contest 

Following  is  the  rocord  jit  Storrs. 
Conn.,  for  "Oek  oiuliiig  January  10,  and 
total  to  dato : 

Barred  Rocks. 

Week  Total 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn .  2(1  l''J 

Mloliigan  T.  Karm,  Mich .  27  i-8 

A  It.  Hall.  Conn .  7  Ihi 

Jnlcs  P.  Francais,  L.  1 .  31  28o 

Hampton  Institute.  Va .  28  13(1 

Fairflelds  Poultry  Farms,  N.  H .  25  213 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farms,  Ontario...  25  »7 

Hodman  Schaflf,  N.  II .  2>)  LO 

Hock  Hose  Farm,  N.  Y .  h 

White  Rocks. 

ITolliston  Hill  P.  Farm.  Mass .  24  205 

Itenjamin  F.  I.ow,  N.  II .  2  2 

Albert  T.  Lonzen,  Mass .  ••  1 

Buff  Rocks. 

Kosliaw  Farms,  Conn .  28  2K} 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn .  13  72 

White  Wyandottes. 

A.  F.  Mulloy,  Conn .  ^  2;;4 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn .  27  2KU 

A.  F.  Vreeland,  N.  ,T .  H  lit; 

Grant  Itnler  &  Son,  Pa .  2.)  Itjl 

Joseph  .Moreau,  H.  I .  «  |b- 

OlK'd  C.  Knight,  H.  I . 

Itravman  Farm,  N.  II .  '|  2.i 

Itculah  Farm,  Ontario  .  ‘  jo 

Vine  Hill  Farm,  Mass .  .-b 

JIrs.  It.  yv.  Stevens,  N.  Y . 

Kverett  E.  Wheeler,  Mass .  H  IP 

J.  E.  Watson,  Conn .  7  31 

Tom  Harron,  England  .  33  lo.> 

Harry  Kendall,  N.  Y .  •'  3;- 

Jav  II.  Ernisse,  N.  Y .  ‘h  'o’’ 

Js’ybrook  Farm,  L.  I .  °  P- 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

H.  P.  Cloyes  &  II.  It.  .Sullivan,  Conn.  28  285 

Hr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Mass .  -.7 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Frank  E.  Turner,  Mass .  J!(  64 

Frank  E  Turner.  Mass .  23  lti3 

Colonial  Farm,  N.  H .  172 

A.  P.  Hrumiage,  Conn .  H  oS 

Hillview  I*.  Farm.  Vt.  (It.  C.) .  Jb  248 

Homer  P.  Peming,  Conn .  21  jjj 

Charles  O.  Polhemus,  N.  Y .  ~i?  '■/ 

Pequot  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  ■’ 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  21  l.i 

I. aurel  Hill  Farm,  It.  I .  >1  Ijb 

George  W.  Harris,  Conn .  2.)  21.) 

Harry  It.  Cook,  Conn .  m  jjb 

A.  W.  Itumery,  N.  H .  ''1  164 

F.  M.  I'easley,  Conn .  f 

Allan's  Hariltobeat  Rods,  It.  I .  211 

Glenview  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  “  “i 

Fatherland  Farm,  Mass .  ‘b  ‘O 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn .  -'b  2a7 

Royal  Farms,  Conn .  13  I4S 

Coiiyers  Farm.  Conn .  8 

Plnecrest  Orchards,  Mass .  28  ... .1 

White  Orpingtons. 

Obed  O.  Knight,  It.  1 .  23  232 

Harry  Paxton,  N.  Y .  2u  I'J< 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  R.  Hall.  Conn .  19  247 

Rraeside  I'oultry  Farm,  Pa .  29  28(i 

Jay  H.  Ernisse.  N.  Y .  28  Hi5 

Rroatf  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y .  9  175 

J.  O.  LcFevre,  N.  Y .  30  301 

Rollwood  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  5  185 

Mhn.  L.  Gilbert  Home,  Conn .  11  148 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  8  P24 

I*.  G.  Platt,  Pa .  85 

Koshaw  Farms,  Conn .  8  136 

F.  M.  I’easley,  Conn .  12  111 

Clias.  Heigl,  Ohio  .  14  55 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  18  63 

Will  Barron,  England  .  19  i50 

J.  Colllnson,  England  .  13  150 

Ab<'l  Latham.  England  .  <j  175 

Bushkill  Poultry  Farm,  Pa .  18  221 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y .  49  355 

Eglantine  Farm,  Md .  17  214 

Frank  It.  Hancock.  Vt .  19  208 

Margareta  P.  F'arm,  flhio  .  2  51 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn .  10  234 

E.  A.  Ballard,  I’a .  23  292 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn .  3  139 

Hilltop  I’oultry  Yards,  Conn .  28  342 

N.  W.  Hendryx,  Conn .  1  198 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard,  Conn .  23  328 

George  I’hillips,  Conn  .  8  103 

Hamilton  Institute,  Va .  2  37 

Toth  Bros.,  Conn .  23  145 

White  I.egliorn  Club,  111 .  30  '243 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa .  7  63 

Geo.  A.  Stannard.  Kansas  .  24  2(14 

Jas.  F.  Harrington,  N.  J .  28  200 

H.  W.  CollIngwootT,  N.  J .  13  198 

Windsweep  Farm,  Conn .  19  129 

Windsweep  Farm,  Conn .  25  289 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  J .  8  125 

M.  J.  Ouackenbu.sh,  N.  J .  10  58 

Dr.  E.  P.  Holmes,  Maine  .  t;  85 

Hillview  Farm,  Rio .  11  120 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn .  10  151 

Hillside  Farm,  Conn .  16  278 

Silver  Campines. 

Eugene  Van  Why.  Conn .  11  12c 

Uncowa  Campiue  Yards,  Conn .  4  33 

Totals  .  1728  18033 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

Helow  is  record  of  the  Vinelaud,  N. 
.7.,  egg-ltiyiug  contest  for  week  ending 
Jamiiiry  10,  and  total  number  of  eggs 
laid  to  date. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J . 

Tliomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Otto  C.  Luhrs.  .N.  J . 

C.  .V.  .Myers,  Pa . 

Harry  II.  Ober,  N.  J . 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J . 

George  C.  Ward,  .Me . 

AVoodside  Farm,  R.  I . 


Week  Total 
30  314 

12  19 

23  75 

19  83 

21  l.iO 

19  117 

8  45 

38  282 


White  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Ctiester  P.  Dodge,  .Mass . 

llolllston  Hill  Poultry  Farm.  Mass.. 

Edward  E.  .Murray,  N.  Y . . 

Victor  S.  Reichenbach,  Pa . 

Overlook  Farm.  N.  J . 

Wllburtha  I’oultry  F'arm,  N.  J . 

Columbian  Plymouth  Rocks 

Deptford  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

T.  J.  Enslln,  N.  .1 . 

J.  .M.  Jones,  N.  J . 


White  Wyandottes. 

Thomas  Coates,  N.  J . 

A.  H.  Faulkner,  N.  .1 . 

Thomas  Henry,  I’a . 

Galilewood  I’oultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Liisscroft  Farm.  N.  J . 

E.  C.  Moore,  N.  J . 

H.  .Matteson  &  .Son,  It.  I . 

Suimybrook  I’ami,  N.  J . 

H.  .S,  Tutliill,  X.  J . 


Columbian  Wyandottes. 


Lake  Farm,  R.  I. 
Sumiyhrook  Farin. 
tVilhurtba  Poultry 


N.‘ jV!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Farm,  X'.  J . 


15 

32 

29 

lU 

35 

14 


13 

24 

29 


30 
22 
20 
32 
23 
II 
22 

31 
47 


9 

14 

15 


216 

349 

228 

tsJ 

202 

82 


109 

112 

232 


259 

271 

150 

305 

337 

113 

2-28 

310 

285 


150 
88 
15  4 


Notes  from  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets 

(Continued  from  page  81.) 


1 SG  lbs.  fowl  . 

•>*> 

2S  lbs.  fowl  . 

. 20 

1!)  lbs.  old  cofk.s . 

. 15 

'  lU'TTKK. 

!!)!»  lbs . 

. ii'O  40 

20; 5  lbs . 

•>Q 

2!)  lbs . 

14  lbs . . 

20  lbs . 

VKCKT.MIl.FS. 

40  lbs.  boons  . 

. 12 

101  lbs.  boiiiis . 

. 11% 

(lOG  lbs.  b(’:nts  . 

4  bags  ciibbaso . 

.  2.25 

FKr:T. 

l.‘i  bills,  apiib's  . 

0  bills.  a|)|)l('s  . -  .  . 

1  bill.  ait|ib's  . 

7  bills.  apiib'S  . 

1  box  appit’s  . 

14  lioxi’s  aiflib's  . 

(J  boxes  apjilf's  . 

7  boxos  ii]ip]('s  . 

.  1.20 

0  boxes  apples  . 

I.')  bo.xes  a|i|iles  . 

8  lioxes  aiijiles  . 

(icS  boxes  oranges  . 

.2  straps  tangerines  . 

.  1.25 

IIUKSSEI)  .MKAT.S 

105  lbs.  T-alves  . 

05  lbs.  calves  . 

. 21 

."NS  lbs.  calves  . 

. •'() 

20;5  lbs.  calves  . 

. loy. 

10S7  lbs.  calves  . 

. io'“ 

;>12  lbs.  calves  . 

. IS 

102  lbs.  calves  . 

. 17 

iiO  lbs.  calves  . 

. IGI/. 

GO  lbs.  pigs  . 

. 25" 

10  lbs.  pigs  . 

. 20 

.‘>5  lb.  bog  (one) . 

1  lb.  liver  . 

. 75 

;>  lbs.  liver  . 

. GO 

10  lbs.  liver  . 

. 50 

1  liver  and  In’ad  foi'.  . .  . 

. GO 

1  |ikg.  livi'r  for . 

.  1.20 

1  |ikg.  liver  br.ains,  etc. 

.  l.GO 

1  pkg.  liver  . 

. 75 

1  liver  and  bre.-id . 

- :  .05 

.MLSCia.LA.VEOIT.S 

52  lbs.  bides  . 

. .$0.21 

Ib.s.  bides  . 

. G5 

15  lbs.  bides  . 

. g:’, 

1  ]dvg.  b:<les  for . 

.  1  !).■) 

1  calf  .skin,  17  lbs . 

21  lioiK'v  sections  for  .  .  .  . 

41  bone.v  sections  for . 

. 15 

120  bone.v  sections  for . 

. 1.2 

120  honey  sections  for . 

. 12 

47  cans  niaiilc  syrnii . 

.  1.'25 

NI'TS. 

2  bags  It.  nuts  for . 

1  pkg.  chestnuts  for.  .  .  . 

. 50 

HAHHIT.S. 

10!>  Tiilibit.s  at  . 20 

1  box  live  rabbits  (20) . 20 


I’OI’C'OU.N. 

504  lb.s.  popcorn  . 

. $0.02 

CHKKSK. 

1222G 

lbs. 

cheese  . 

.  .  ..$0,211/. 

:1N01 

lb.s. 

cheese  . 

,  .  .  .21 

.244 

lbs. 

cheese  . 

.  -  -  .221/j 

74 

1 

lbs. 

bbl. 

cheese  . . 

, . .  .2.2 
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I  THE  KELLS  FARMS— S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  | 

m  This  farm  is  founded  on  modern  business  principles.  We  have,  g 
g  stock  that  will  make  good  or  we  will.  If  you  want  to  develop  g 

M  a  profitable  strain  and  need  new  blood  to  raise  the  productivity  g 

M  of  your  flock  you  need  our  birds.  Vigor,  stamina  and  health  is  g 

g  the  foundation  upon  which  a  superstructure  of  exceptional  eg&  g 
g  records  has  been  built.  And  these  birds  have  been  developed  g 

B  along  American  lines,  not  forgetting  the  balance  between  beauty  M 

S  and  utility.  If  this  is  the  kind  of  blood  you  need,  write  us.  B 

g  Prices  on  hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks  are  reasonable.  Catalog  on  application.  g 

I  THE  KELLS  FARMS,  Poultry  Dept.,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.  | 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiip^ 


I  “Utility”  Leghorns 

III  every  .sense  of  tlie  word,  fowl  that  give 
record  egg  yield,  consistently.  Kvery  bird 
trap-nested  every  day  in.tlieyear.  Our 
stock  will  increase  your  egg  yield  and  tliat 
means  prolit.  Barron’.s,  all  with  records 
from  210  up  to  252.  %  Barron’s  Ki.")  to  180. 
Our  males  are  all  pedigreed  from  bens 
with  records  from  200  up  to  288.  DAY-OLD 
CHICKS.  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING.  PULLETS, 
COCKERELS  AND  PENS.  CATALOG  on  request. 

BAYVILLE  FARMS 

Bayville  “BREEDERS”  Box  R,.  Ocean  Co.,  N.  J. 


WhiteLeghorn  PULLETS 

Barron  or  Lincoln  .strain.  Will  lay  in  2  to  4  weeks. 
$1  eacli.  (tood  sized,  healthy  l)ird.s.  ORCHARD  VIEW 
POULTRY  FARM.  Kstublished  IG  years.  Aciishnet,  Mass. 


SunshineStrain  I  om''I  White  Leghorns 

Twelve  hundred  lireeders.  Records  up  to  258.  2, .500 
cliicks  every  week.  Write  for  circular.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Sunshine  Poultry  Farm.  Riiluely,  Md. 


Tom  hakkon  whitk  lkgiiokn  hkns 

$1  each ;  co.'kerels,  $1.,50.  HERBERT  HAITH,  Manlius, N.Y. 


WHITE  GUINEAS 


tl.RO  per.  E.  W.  PETTIT 
R.t  .V.SO.M  V I r.LK,  X  K W  .y o K K 


BREHM’S  Beef  Scrap  and  Bone 

This  stock  is  selected  from  sweet,  elean  beef  crack¬ 
lings  with  enough  sound  bone  to  build  up  growing 
cliicks  and  form  cgg.s.  Tho  percentage  of  protein 
is  not  artiliclally  raised  by  using  offal  that  should 
go  into  fertilizer. 

Our  Works  are  Independent  of  Trust  Dictation 
We  make  what  potiltrymen  wnnt,  and  put  j’cais 
of  experience  in  our  goods. 

II.  Fi  KKKII.'n  .  WATERLOO,  X.  Y 


lo  oil's  BEFORE  YOU  PAY 

—  This  135-EKg  Incubator  and  Brooder 

.shipped  anywhere  on  30  days'  trial. 
Ko  money  down  —  no  deposit. 

Pays  for  BOTH  If  SaU 
isfactory  When  Tested 
No  other  such  open  liberal  ofTer 
as  this,  bocauso  no  other  outfit 
equals  tho  UNITO.  Incubator 
hot  water;  Brooder  hot  air.  Roth 
galvanized  iron.  Satisfaction 
Ruaranteod.We  take  all  tb^riak 
iCash  witH  order  both  $9.95 
CO.  Box  131  CievelanapO 


OL 

FREE 
CATALOG 
Postal 
Brings  It 

THE  UNITED  FACTOR 


White  Kings,  Carneaux 
igdAlls  M  o  n  <1  a  i  u  e  s  ,  etc. 

Bred  to  produce  heavy  squabs  and  inany  of  them. 
Great  demand  for  tliese  squabs  at  bigli  in  ices.  Guar¬ 
anteed  mated  lords  and  youngsters  to  sell.  Free 
circular.  Anioa  .S.  Schultz,  East  Greenville,  Pa. 


Belgian  hares.,  b  red  from  Pedigreed,  prize-winning 

stock.  Coinliining  size,  vigor  and  color.  High  Qual¬ 
ity.  bow  Prices.  F.  G.  DUTTON,  633  University  Block,  Syracuse,  I  .T. 


Bourbon  Red  Turkeys 

PURE  BRED 


White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 


from  stock  trap-nested 
since  1911).  I’rii-es.lf) 
and  IIU.  Middlebrook  Poultry  F arm.  Miss  Marion  I. Moore,  Hamburg,  N.Y, 


Crescent  Strain  of  Rhode  island  Reds 

One  of  tho  old  original  strains  with  color,  tvyio  and  su¬ 
perior  laying  (pialities  long  established.  High'elass  exibi- 
tion  and  breeding  birds  bred  from  be.st  selected  layers. 
liirda  mid  on  approval  alwaps. 

D.  E.  HONE,  Crescent  Hill  Farm,  Cherry  Valley,  New  York 


ROSE  COMB  REDS 

(’oekerels  only.  Bred  from  a  flock  of  heavy  layers. 
"Four  Acres”  -  Nutley,  N.  J, 


COLONIAL  REDS 

What  Our  Customers  Have  To  Say 
THE  FAI;M 

COLONIAL  FARM#  Fcmhn»ke,  N.  H.,  Dec.  30,  1916 

Tomph',  N.  H. 

I)«*ar  Sir«:  Th»3  tWG  cockerels  oarnc  in  fine  or<lcr  aiul  I  put  them 
in  pens  with  my  hens.  1  wish  to  thunk  you  for  the  excelhuit  qiml* 
ity  of  these  birtls,  and  assure  you  that  the  way  you  do  businesH 
ouKht  to  mean  success  for  tho  <X)LONIAl  FARM,  and  1  wish  to 
thank  you  especially  for  the  eourleojis  and  square  manner  in  which 
you  have  alway.s  filled  my  orders.  Very  8inc«*rely  yours, 

{Sionrul)  ilINMAN  C.  BAILKY. 
Send  IIS  your  ordor  mid  you  will  nj?rce  with  Mr.  Hailey. 
Cockerels,  Fullet.s  and  Hens,  Eggs  and  Chicks. 

COLONIAL  FARM  Box  0  TEMPLE.  N.  H. 


Hens,  $4.. '50,  and  Toms,  .fO  each. 
Cassie  D.  Taylor,  West  Alexander,  Pa. 


Circular, 


itarron  Strain  Imported  Direct. 

AV.  K.  AtkiiiHOii,  Wallliigfortl,  Goiin. 


Black LangshanBreedingPen  ht?ded Ify 

vigorous  12  II)., $10,  yearling  cock,  mated  to  iOlai  go, 
active,  $2.50  yearling  hens.  .Some  laying  now.  Bred 
fiom  vigorous,  e.x]iiI>ition  and  liigli  egg-producing 
stock.  Wo  want  tlio  room.  430  takes  the  pen.  Satisfac 
tion  guaranteed.  Write  today.  Orchard  Hill  Farm.  Guilford,  Conn. 


WhifaRockS  .l*’^^'***®'*^*'*'®®*'*-  Book  now  for  Hatch- 


$3  each. 


g  eggs,  Bahychicks.  Fine  cockerels. 
Circular.  A.  Scofielti,  Green  Haven,  N.  Y. 


Barred  Rock  Cockerels  ki 

diiect  at$3.  to  4 lb.  pullets.  No  culls.  $‘J4  per 
dozen;  selected,  $30.  Will  pay  express  one  way  if  re¬ 
turned.  I.  II.  HAOOItN,  .Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Rahvflhir'IfQ  (Barron  Leghorns)  $15  for  100,  Circniar 

DaujfUllibKs  Elmore  Farm,  R.  3,  Briiioeport,  Conn. 


Hampton’s  Black  Leghorns 

Pen  98  at  VINELAND.  Now  is  tile  time  to  book  yoiii  or* 
der  for  my  famous  Black  I.egliorn  day-old  chicks  and 
eggs.  Circularfree.  A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  R,  Pittstown.N  J. 


Just  to  prove  to  you  that  these  are  the  grandest  shoes  any  farmer  or  working 
man  ever  put  on  his  feet,  we  will  send  you  a  pair  of  Hy-D-Rubber-Wood  Sole  Shoes 
'without  one  cent  in  advance!  When  you  see  the  shoes,  feel  the  texture  of  the  thick, 
tough,  yet  wonderfully  soft  and  pliable  leather.  If  you  think  it  the  biggest  shoe 

bargain  you  ever  saw,  simply  pay  the  price  upon  arrival— $3.95  for  Style  X,  or  $4.50  for  the  10-inch 
top  Style  Y— and  keep  the  shoes.  Otherwise,  return  them  at  our  expense. 

MANURE  AND  WATER-PROOF 


Outwear  six  pair  of  shoes.  And  can’t  leak!  The  sole  is  made  of  special  rubber, 
mixed  with  Sea  Island  cotton  canvas  and  hardened  under  a  ton  of  pressure,  almost  to 

the  toughness  of  armor  plate.  Then  there  is  a  thick  inner  sole  of  non-conducting  selected  kiln-dried 
wood  which  is  the  most  comfortable  substance  in  the  world  to  walk  on.  Practically  no  wear  out  to 
these  soles.  Uppers  are  of  best  old-fashioned  oak-bark-tanned  A  A  grain  leather— thick  and  tough  as 
whang  but  soft,  flexible  and  absolutely  water-proof.  Uppers  are  attached  to  the  sole  by  a  special, 
patented  process  which  positively  won’t  let  a  drop  of  water  through.  And  the  acids  of  manure  soil 
and  in  the  milk  on  creamery  floors  which  quickly  rot  out  rubber  boots  and  ordinary  leather  shoes* 
simply  can’t  touch  these  shoes.  Comfortable  as  a  pair  of  felt  slippers  from  the  minute 
you  put  them  on.  Fine  looking,  too— not  heavy,  awkward  and  clumsy  like  ordinary 
work  shoes.  Wear  them  indoors  as  well  as  out.  Soles  are  sound-proof  and  do  not 
mark  floors.  And  wear?  They  wear  like  iron.  They  will  easily  give  you 


$12.00  Worth  of  Shoe 
Wear  For  Only  $3.95 


stylo  Y 

Price,  $4.50 


Style  X 

__  _ _ ^  _ _  "  Price,  $3.9S 

What  with  the  leather  work  shoes,  rubber  boots  and  overshoes  you  ordinarily  buy,  and  cost  of  repairs,  the 
bill  easily  amounts  to  $12.00  a  year.  Probably  more.  And  one  pair  of  these  Hy-D-Rubber-Wood  Sole  Shoes  at 
$3.95— the  10-inch  high  tops  are  $4.50— will  give  you  more  wear  and  comfort  than  all  the  footwear  you  have  been 
buying.  Wear  a  pair  for  a  year  and  see. 

This  One  Styie  Comprises  Our  Entire  Factory  Output 

_  That’s  how  wo  keep  cost  of  production  down  to  the  lowest  notch  and  maintain  a  uniform  standard  of  quality.  By  selling  the 
entire  output  of  our  factory  direct  to  tho  men  and  boys  who  wear  onr  shoes  wo 
save  and  give  you  all  jobbers’  and  retail  shoe  dealers’  profits.  A  dealer  would 
ask  you  anywhere  from  $8  to  $8  for  shoes  like  these  if 
be  could  get  thorn  to  sell.  You  pay  us  only  what 
it  costs  to  make  them  plus  one  small  profit.  _ 

SPECIAL  NOTICE  Jk _ 

are  behind  in  89me  sizes.  Sizes  7,. 8.  9  *  Wilson.  Tho  Water>Proof  Shoe  Maker, 

arid  10  we  can  ship  at  once.  Other  sizes  /  2373  Milwaukee  Ave.,  Factory  8  Chicago 

Within  two  weeks.  / 

A  Snap  for  Agents  fhles^to*’  /  , 

farmers  and  working  men.  Shoes  sell  /  Water-Proof  Sh<^.  Style  X.  .  . . . 

on  sight.  No  capital  or  experience  t  upon  arrival,  I  decide  to  keep  them,  1  agree  to  pay  $3.95 
necessary.  Write  for  particulars.  /  for  Style  X— $4.60  for  Style  Y.  If  I  decide  not  to  keep  them. 

Moil  Pniinnn  Tnilou  Send  no  money.  If  '  after  10  days  trial,  I  agree  to  return  them  to  you  at  your  ex- 
mdll  bUII|JUII  lUUdj  not  all  you  expect  /  pense,  you  to  refund  my  money, 
return  at  our  expense.  If  you  must  have  more  / 

information  write  for  free  booklet.  «  Name . . . 

WILSON,  The  Water-ProDf  Shoe  Maker,  / 

2373  Milwaukee  Ave.,  Factory  8  Chicago^— * 


Send  This  Coupon 


Send  me  one  pair  Hy-D-Rubber-Wood  Solo  Manure  and 

.Style  Y . Size. 


Post  Olllee. 


^9  R.  F.  D . State. 


100 


■Uhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Blue  (ien 


COLONY 

BROODER 


7Vie  big  brooder  at  the  little  price 


$14.50  size  large  as  many  others  rated  as 
tlioiisaiul  capacity.  Warms  large  floor 
space  without  overheating  brooder  house, 
liig,  powerful  heater  with  quick,  sure,  auto¬ 
matic  control  both  top  and  bottom  drafts.  Cur¬ 
tain  ttivcs  fresh  air — prevents  floor  drafts. 

,  Money  Back  Guarantee 


■SOO  chick  size  S14.,S0* 
1000  chick  size — S19..S0* 

New  Brooder  Book 

shows  why  The  llluc 
Hen  raises  more 
chicks  at  less 
cost.  6-Vr  it  today, 
with  special  offer 
to  dealers  and 


*$1.00  more 
West  of 
Miss. 
River 


farmer  agents 
Watson  Mfg.  C®.  ^OOchicItsize 
Drawer  37  . 

Lancaster,  P“  hover 

Makers  Blue  Hen 
Mammoth  Incuba¬ 
tors  -with  A  utomalic 
Egg  Turner.  Cab 
afog  FREE. 


50 


*19 


1000  chick  size 
curtain  removed 


raised 


WINS 

In  2  Biggest 
HATCHING 
CONTESTS 

Ever  Held 


I  Rfl  Egg  Incubator  \  BOTH  Qf  I  0 0 
I  OU  Chick  Brooder  /  FOR  |  — 

If  ordered  together.  SOdays — .-i.* 
trial,  10-year  Guarantee 
Order  direct  from  this  ad  vertise-  “3 1 0 


Mrs.  C.  F.  Merrick,  Lockney,  I 
Tex.,  with  her  Ironclad  Incubat*  * 
or  wins  in  the  Mo.  Valley  Fanner 
and  Nvbn  Farm  Journal  Biff 
llatchinff  Contest.  She  placed  148 
ecriTB  in  the  incubator  and  hatched 
148  stToniT  ohickn.  ITiink  of  that. 
You  can  now  jrrt  these  famous 
winoere,  made  of  Calif.  Redwood, 


Made  < 

Uodwo 
covered 
with  $ral-L 
vsnizetl  iron. 


ment— money  bark  if  not  Batis«|?«ef  g%9 
factory.  Incubator  la  coveredS 
withfiralvanizocl  iron.trip1ewnlla,ltOCkie8 


copper  tank,  nursery  vKfg  tost* 
or.  Set  up  ready  to  run, 

The  Hrootier  Is  roomy 
ond  well  made,  ^nd 
for  free  cataloirue. 


Ironclad  Incubator  Co. 

Box|2i  Racine.  Wis.  <8) 


A  CHICK  I 
FROM  EVERY  I 
HATCHABLE  EGG. 
STRONG,  HEALTHY,  , 
ROBUST  CHICKS  THAT 
LIVEI  MAKES  POULTRY 
BUSINESS  PAY  —  MATCHES 
NEAREST  OF  ALL  THE  NATURAL 
PROCESS  OF  THE  SETTING  HEN. 

THE  SECRET  OF  PROGRESSIVE  BIG  1 
HATCHING  RECORDS 


BUILT  OF  GENUINE  CALIFORNIA 
REDWOOD.  Egg  chambers  sur¬ 
rounded  with  special  insulator 
having  hundreds  of  air  cells, 
guard  against  temperature 
1  change.  Corrugated  copper  hot- 
I  water  heater,  automatic  vontlla- 
I  tion  and  regulation.  No  dry,  hot 
■  blasts  to  kill  chicks  in  sVioli. 
I  Machines  complete.  Money  back 

guarantee  if  not  satisfied. 

Is  Free  Book  explains 
BirSpecial  deals. 

ProRressivo 
Incubator  Co. 

[Box  145  Racine,  Wis, 


155 

EGG 

jytollse 


Big  Moisey  I  IS  Poviltry 

My  Big  Free  Poultry  Book,  “Hatching  Facts” 
tells  how  you  can  make  money  raising_  chickens — 
nil  about  My  World’s  Champion  Belle  City  Incubator 
eP(||.  and  Brooder — My  Low  Price — My 
r^_^10-Year  Money -Back  Guarantee 
and  My  $1000  Gold  Offers.  Your 

I  A  "nra  ('banco  to  earn  extra  monoy.  I.iOam  what 
thiH  moans  to  you  before  you  buy  an  In- 
cubator.  Sales  to  date.  824000.  j^nd 
BHIIF  for  this  book  today.  Jim  Rohan,  Pros.  •>>.,. — 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  48  Racine,  Wis. 


Improved  Parcel 
Post  Egg  Boxes 


New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Cases 
Leg  Bands - Oats  Sprouters 


Cntatoff  Free  on  Request 

H,  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street.  New  York 


I 

i 


Incubator 


H.  L.  ilOLSINtJKR.  Ri.t»rply.  Md. 

Started  With  3000-Egg  CANDEE 

Now  Has  25,000  Capacity 

“Started  custom  hatchintr,  then  baby  chirk  busincsii 
an<l  increased  our  capacity  each  succeeding  year  until 
n‘>w  we  have  a  capacity  of  25,000  okrs  each  settina. 
The  demand  for  Candctj-hatchcd  chicks  inarowina.  Wo 
rcfii.Hed  one  order  for  200,000  l)ut  acccptecl  one  for 
66,000  for  1916.“  H.  L.  HOLSINGKR 

Ridacly,  Md. 

Write  For  Big  FREE  Catalog 

And  Icnm  liow  you  can  make  bfa  profit#  if  you  install  n  t'andeo 
In  your  house  cellar  and  operate  as  a  siae  line.  Automatic 
reirulatjon.  requires  little  attention.  Cataloa  contains  many 
pirtuies  of  Cnndee-equipneii  plants.  Explains  the  exclusive 
Candeo  principles  of  doiibie  rcaulation— doubl.*  heal  control 
and  sectional  construction  and  operation.  Also  ask  about 
our  Candee  Colony  Brooder.  Capacity  up  to  500  chicks. 

W,  A  SCHLEIT  MFG.  CO.  Inc.,  Dept.  R,  Eastwood,  N.Y. 

JAtrfutor  of  Candee  Incnhator  t£*  Brooder  Co. 


20  New 


Improvements 
Positively  As* 
sure  Record- 
Breaking  Hatches 

Five  new  1917  im¬ 
provements— 20  ex¬ 
clusive  X-llay  pfitentifi 
betterments  in  all.  X-ltay 
Gas  Arrestor— insrenious  device 
that  prevents  lamp  fumes  enterinir  efrpr  chamber; 
X-Ray  Nursery  Tray,  new  feature  that  assures 
sanitation;  protects  little  cliicks;  X-ltay  Esrg 
Tester.most  iwrfect,  handy  tester  ever  conceived; 
New  Handy  Height;  New  1917  Quick  Cooling  Kgg 
Tray.  AU  new,  exclusive  X-Ray  features  that 
make  poultry  success  sure.  And— nev¬ 
ertheless  the  price  of  the  1917 


X-RAY 


has  not  been  advanced  D 
penny.  Ix'arn  all  the  detaBa 
of  this  marvelous  hatcher. 
Kxpress  I’repaid  to  prac- 
tic^ly all  poiuts.  Writefor 

BOOK  OF  STARTLINO 
Money-Making  FACTS 

No,  32.  ' 


X-RAY 

INCUBATOR  CO. 
Box  32 
Dos  Moines 
Iowa 


Brooder 


ir  Ordered  Together.  Freightpaid  | 
J  east  of  Rockies.  Hot  wa- 
copper  tanks,  double  walls, 
dead  air  space,  double  glass  , 
doors,  all  sot  up  conmlete,  or  ' 

180  Egg  lircubator  and  Brooder  #12.75.  i _ 

FREE  Catalogue  describing  them.  Send  > 

for  it  TODAY  or  order  direct.  (J) 

^Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.,  Box  96  Racine,  Wis.-^ 


The  “  MARVEL”  COLONY  BROODER 


POUCH  FEED  ADJUSTABLE  HOVER 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 


Liberty  Stove  Company 

300  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Coal-buming,  Sulf-regulating, 
For  Large  or  Small  Flocks 

Capacity  Unlimited 


Price 

Broods  100  or  1000 


MS 


.01 


If  you  vaiit  to  Broofl  at  Least  Initial  Cost  with 
Lowest  Operating  Exitonsc,  JMakoTIIKKK  CHICKS 
where  only  OKE  grew  before.  Send  for  our 
Free  Booklets  dc.scrihing  the  MARVEL  and  IDEAL 
also  (he  I’erl’eetion  for  the  beginner. 


Raise  CMcks  The  Modern  Way 

The  old  hen  is  too  troublesome  and  uncertain;  lamp-heated  hovers  too  danger¬ 
ous  and  expensive;  the  great  pipe-systems  too  costly  for  the  average  poultry- 
man,  But  the  modern  coal-hnrning  colony  brooder,  the  original  Nervtown, 
solves  this  big  problem.  It  “raises  the  most  chicks,  the  best  chicks,  with  least 
labor  and  at  lozvest  cost."  The 

Newtown  Colony  Brooder 

burns  coal,  the  che.ipest  fuel— is  self-feeding  and  self-regulating- 
free  from  firedangcr- operates  in  any  building- broods  (accord¬ 
ing  to  size)  any  numher  of  chicks  to  1200— reduces  labor 
—raises  the  cliicks.  Endorsed  by  the  most  successful 
poultrymcn  the  world  over. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  the  orig^inal  Newtotvn. 

If  he  offers  O’l  imitation,  rejeet  it  and  write  us, 
siving  dealer's  name.  U'e  will  mail  yoitcom- 
plete  catalog  and  tell  you  where  to  get  this 
REAL  BROODER. 

NEWTOWN  GIANT  INCUBATOR  CORP.’N 

74  Warsaw  Street  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


THE  HENYARD 


Poultry  Questions 

I  Wits  greatly  interested  in  tlie  iirtlcle 
on  first  jiuge  of  your  issue  of  Dec.  J>, 
Hllfi.  about  tlio  egg-layiug  i-ontest  at' 
Storrs.  (’oiiii.  I  have  the  feeding  bulletin 
from  (’orncdl  and  have  becui  tryi.ig  to  go 
according  to  this,  but  my  hens  will  eat 
but  very  little  of  the  dry  mash.  I  give 
them  all  the  scratch  grain  they  will  eat 
morning  ami  night.  If  I  moisten  the 
mash  they  will  eat  (piite  a  good  deal  of 
it.  but  f(M‘(liug  it  dry  tlu'.v  will  scarcely 
eat  any  of  it.  I  notice  there  is  a  big  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  make-up  of  the  mash  at 
('orneli  ami  Storrs.  MMie  '^torrs  mash 
ooiitaiiis  over  twice  as  much  bran  ami 
only  about  half  the  amount  of  meat,  ami 
it  also  contains  "gluten  feed.  1  think  at 
Cornell  they  .say  gluten  f(‘ed  should  not  be 
used,  as  the  fowls  do  not  like  it.  Yon 
say  that  at  Storrs  llie  fowls  eat  almost 
as  many  pounds  of  mash  as  they  did  of 
grain.  How  do  they  make  them  eat  so 
much  mash?  Do  they  withhold  the  grain 
and  starve  them  to  it,  or  do  you  think 
fowls  would  like  the  Storrs  mash  better 
than  the  Cornell?  Which  of  Hie  two  do 
you  think  better?  Is  fish  scrap  cheaper 
than  beef  scrap?  Do  they  use  china  nest 
eggs  in  the  trnp-ncsts  at  Storrs?  Some 
say  lams  lay  just  as  well  without  the  use 
of  iK'st  eggs,  and  that  they  do  not  go 
broody  near  as  much  as  when  n^st  eggs 
are  used.  What  do  .von  think  about  this? 
What  is  the  best  way  to  break  tip  broody 
liims  so  they  will  go  Living  again  at  the 
earlie.st  jiossihle  date?  Are  sour  apples 
(like  Baldwins)  good  to  fei'd  laying  l.ens? 
This  is  :ihout  all  the  green  feed  I  have, 
and  the  hens  eat  quite  a  good  many  of 
them.  Is  there  any  preparation  that  can 
he  used  to  paint  the  perches  that  will 
kill  the  lice  on  fowls?  I  have  used  one 
liart  crude  carbolic  to  tluee  parts  of  kero¬ 
sene.  and  have  sprayed  the  perches  very 
often  all  Summer  and  Fall,  lint  many  of 
my  hens  are  still  lousy,  What  is  the 
very  best  way  to  rid  fowls  of  all  kinds  of 
]ic<>?  Yon  say  one  should  get.  if  possible. 
Bulletin  S7  of  Storrs  Experiment  Station. 
Will  they  send  this  out  of  the  State  of 
Coimecticut?  C.  AY.  S. 

New  York. 

Taking  up  tin*  inquiries  in  order.  W. 
S.’s  first  (luestion  as  to  rations  differing 
at  the  different  conte.sts  and  experiment 
stations  shows  that  men  have  not  yet 
found  out  a  ration  .so  ineontostahly  supe¬ 
rior  to  Jill  others,  that  each  one  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  adopt  it.  How  Hie  fowls  Jire 
made  to  eat  so  much  mash  is  because  hut 
little  dry  grain  is  fed  niiHl  late  in  the 
day,  while  the  mash  mixture  is  open  be¬ 
fore  them  all  the  time.  If  a  lieu  is  still 
huiigiy  afli'f  scnitcliiug  in  the  litter  until 
she  can  find  no  more  grain,  she  will  he 
pri'tty  sun*  to  satisfy  herself  with  the  dry 
mash.  But  if  she  can  find  all  the  hard 
grain  she  ni'eds  in  Hie  litter  she  won't 
e:it  much  dry  mash.  As  a  rule  hens 
lirefi'r  Hie  uiigrouud  grain.  If  W.  S.  ; 
will  fei'd  less  grain  in  the  morning  in  the 
litter  his  lii'iis  will  prohalily  eat  more  of 
the  dry  mash.  .Vt  night  it  is  well  to  f(*ed 
all  till*  dry  grain  they  will  oat.  es])eciany 
in  cold  weather. 

Tlii're  is  not  a  great  deal  of  dilTeronce 
in  price  between  fish  scrap  and  beef  scrap 
after  the  freight  is  jiaid.  Almost  every 
grain  dealer  handles  beef  sera])  and  com¬ 
paratively  few  carry  the  fish  scrap.  I'lie 
Ijitter  has  more  hone  in  it  than  the  beef  ; 
scr.-ip.  No  nest  eggs  are  used  at  Storrs  [ 
and  I  don't  think  tliere  are  at  any  of  the 
contests.  As  to  hens  going  broody  more  ! 
fretinemtly  when  nest  (*ggs  are  used,  I 
doubt  if  one  egg  in  a  nest  -would  make 
any  dilference;  hut  a  nestful  _  of  eggs 
might  by  the  power  of  suggestion  inllii- 
I'lice  a  hen  to  go  broody  more  freipiently  | 
tliiin  she  otherwise  would.  The  best  way  i 
to  break  up  setting  liens  is  to  have  a  small  ^ 
cage  made  of  slats  with  either  a  slatted 
or  wire  netting  bottom,  and  they  should 
he  lint  in  this  cage  the  first  night  they  are 
found  on  the  nest.  The  sooner  they  are 
caged  after  hroodiness  begins,  the  easier 
it  is  to  break  them  up. 

About  feeding  apples  for  green  food  to 
hens,  there  seems  to  he  a  dilference  of 
opinion.  I  have  always  fed  apples  to 
mine,  when  I  had  them,  and  never  noticed 
any  had  result.  But  the  grain  ration 
should  novel'  he  reduced  <in  jiecount  of 
feeding  apples. 

As  to  painting  perches  to  kill  lice  on 
hens,  it  always  seemed  to  mo  that  any¬ 
thing  with  fumes  stnmg  enough  to  kill 
the  lice  would  not  he  very  healthy  for  the 
hens  to  hri'athe.  To  kill  lic(>  on  perches,  i 
or  to  previ'iit  any  being  there  D.  W. 
!Mapes  uses  gri'ase,  beef  tallow  or  mutton 
tallow,  melted  in  an  iron  ]iot  and  painted 
while  liot  an  all  sides  lint  the  top.  I  have 
used  this  for  several  years  with  iierfect 
success.  I’aint  the  roosts  and  roost  siqi- 
ports  ill  April,  then  you  can  forget  all 
about  hen  lice  for  a  year.  Farholineiim 
will  do  as  well,  hut  costs  more.  This 
spra<i’ing  roosts  every  week  all  Summer 
with  kerosene  is  all  noiiseiise,  useless 
labor.  1  duiiii)  out  all  iiest  material  and 
paint  the  corners  of  the  nest  boxes  at 
same  time,  then  init  in  lu'w  material  for 
the  nests.  Dropjiing  hoards,  unless 
painted  tvith  carholineiim.  are  splendid 
breeding  places  for  lien  lice  and  “mites.”  I 

Storrs  does  “send  hulletin  No.  S7  out  I 
of  the  State."  Yon  can  get  it  on  appli-  i 
cation  to  I’rof.  lY.  F.  Kirkiuitrick,  ami  it 
will  tell  you  how  to  keep  lieu  lice  olf  your 

liCUS.  (iKO.  .\.  C'O.SGROVK. 


.T:i Hilary  2u,  Itili. 

AVi-  liclii'vo  pvory  advertlsor  in  our  Piuiltry 
Iirpartnipiit  is  lioncst  and  relial)le.  Wt*  stnmr 
Pack  of  these  elnssilied  advertisements  with  our 
•‘S<iuare  Deal  Guarunteo,"  as  we  do  the  display 
advertisements.  Those  purehasins  epgs  for 
liafeliinK  and  l)ahy  elileks  must  understand  that 
tliey  are  assuming  some  risk  when  ordering  from 
a  distnm-e.  For  the  most  part  eggs  and  chicks 
carry  safely,  but  .sometimes  rough  handling  by 
the  express  companies  or  exposure  to  lioat  and 
cold  causes  (Tamage.  That  eggs  fail  to  hatch  or 
cliicks  die  is  not  conclusive  evidence  of  bad 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  and  we  shall  not 
consider  claims  on  that  basis.  To  avoid  contro¬ 
versy  Iniyer  and  .seller  slionld  have  a  dellnite  un¬ 
derstanding  as  to  tlie  responsibility  assumed  In 
case  of  dissatisfaction. 


ALFALFA  MEAL 

made  from  liest  quality  second  cutting  Alfalfa. 
Write  for  sami)lo  and  price  direct  to  the  manufactur¬ 
ers.  SPRING  MILLS,  ko.  I  Salem  Street.  Union  Sprinns,  N.Y. 


—a  bigger  bargain  than  ever  tins  ’ 
at  the  old  price — same  high  quality 
redwood  case— same  pure  copper  tank 
—double  liot  water  and  hot  nir  heat- 
strong  trays.  Write  today  —  get 
yours  before  price  goes  np. 

Munlinlo  inenbator  Co.,  Boa  79S  Monknto.  Minn. 


Mail  Postal 

Save  money  — get  a 
standard  built  incu¬ 
bator  at  bed  rock 
cost — a  money 
a  k  e  r 
or  big 
hatches. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

lly  feeding  raw  hone.  Its  egg-producing  value  18  four 
times  that  of  grain.  F.ggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier 
prolits  larger.  ' 

MANN’S  SmodIl  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
ristle.  Never  otogs.  ID  Days’  Frna  Trial, 
o  money  in  advance. 

Send  Today  lor  Free  Book. 

T,  W.  lilann  Co.,  Box  15,  Mlllord,  Mass 


TTTD  YCVC  BLUE  RIBBONS;  N.Y.  STATE  FAIRS  C_-  *-1 
1  UuIVL  1 0  BOURBON  RED  and  BRONZE,  $5  Up  jpeCldl 
Golden  eampine  cockerels,  $2;  Speckled  Sn.ssex 
cockerels,  $.'i.  Registered  Shropshire  Rams  ex¬ 
changed  for  F.wos  of  any  breed. 

D.  R.  Shoemaker  -  Fort  Plain, N.  Y, 


BRONZE.  NARRAGANSEH,  WHITE  HOLLAND. 

BOURBON  RED,  BLACK  AND  SLATE  BREEDING  *  UFKeyS 

From  the  finest  flocks  in  America,  i’rize  winners  at 
tlie  loading  sliows.  Special  iirices.  Write  at  once. 
F.  A.  Ci-AKK  _  Freeport,  Ohio 


Pure  Bred  Mammoth  Bronze  T  urkeys 


Volf  Btruin  and  tVliite  Wyandottes. 

Guaranteed,  .''tamn. 


Satisfaction 
Massena,  N.  Y. 


Bourbon  Red  TURKEYS 

Toms  weighing  20  ll>s.  and  over.  Hens,  12  to  H  Ihs. 
Toms,  $7.  Hens,  $,'i.  Mrs.  John  H.  Janney,  Brookeville,  Md. 


Giant  Bronze  Toms,  $7-R.G.  Red  Cockerels,  $1.50 

Shropshire  Sheep.  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE.  Gettysbiiro,  Pa 


Mammoth  Emden  Geese  umnea’l®'  E^if  t. 

Red,  (’ampines,  Minoroas,  Leghorns,  Wyandottes. 
Maple  Gove  l’«»ultry  Yards,  K.  2,  Athens,  Fa. 


Mottled  ANCONA  cockerels  rrize  winners.  $1.2!)  up. 
liomor  Pigeons.  E.  P.  SHELMIDINE,  Lorraine,  N.  Y. 


WYANDOTTES  TtS^^n  LEGHORNS 

riioiee  l)roeding  cockerels  of  higli  egg  parentage. 

KAXSOM  FAHM  -  K.  1,  Genova,  Ohio 


BARRON’S  White  Wyandottes 

Males  and  females  I  imported  direct,  (’ockerola 
from  liens  with  2;)5  to  268-ogg  records.  A  few  pullets. 

K.  K.  LKWIS  .  Apalachin,  Y. 


BarronContestWyandotle  Strain  ron’  leg¬ 
horns.  284-egg  strain.  Cockerels. nnllet-!  eggs;  prices 
raa.sunahle.  Mating  list.  W.  E.  CATHER,  Winchester,  Va. 


A  New  Year’sResolution: 

day-old  cliicks  from  the  LENOX  STRAIN  OF  WHITE 
WYANDOTTES.  Obl>  Rock  F.MtM,  Lenox  H.ale,  Mass. 


PARADISE  Breeders  ol  Heavy  Lsymg  Poultry.  Trip  Nested 

dMIl  *rDV  Q  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

VUILIKT  Ob  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

FARM  BUFF  PLY.  ROCKS.  200-Ess  Strain 

Day-Old  Chicks.  Hatchlnfr  Ekk-**  anti  Stock 
for  Sale.  Our  1917  Cirrulnr  Krou.  BoX  B.  PARADISE.  PA. 


Tiffany’s  Superior  Chicks  That  Live 

Silver  AVliito  an<l  Coluinhiaii  Wyandottes,  S. 
C.  II.  I.  Keds,  #(>18  i»€)r  lOO,  IS1G5  per  1,1)00. 
March  delivery.  J’ekiii  an<l  Rouen  l)iiekliiig;s, 
S'iH  per  loo.  Hred  and  Hatched  Riglit. 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  34,  Phoonixvilio,  Pa. 


W.  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

sei'vice,  12.50  eucli.  Also  S.  W.  and  Ki-own  LEGHORN 
ek'ls,  matui'i'd,  tl  50  each,  lliiri-ed  Keck  and  BRAHMA <'k’Is, 
$2  50  erreh.  C’ircuhir  free.  Riverdole  Poultry  Farm,  Riverdale.  M.  J. 


AMERICAN  DOMINIQUES 

GOLDEN  WYANDOTTES 

W.  H.  Adkins  -  Swoope.  Va. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Fine  ceckeiols  from  liens  witli  records  of  203  to  228 
eggs.  Hatching  eggs  from  trajmested  and  untrapped 
pens.  J.  F,  1'  raneaiH,  Westhamplun  Beach.  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


“Perfection”  Barred  Rocks  (Ringlets) 

SPECIAL  FOR  BALANCE  OF  YEAR.  $10  cockerels.  $5.  $5 
cockei-els,  $3.  Best  we  ever  raised.  Money  hack  if 
not  pleased.  A  few  pullets  and  extiihition  stock  rea¬ 
sonable.  Dr.  GED.  T.  HAYMAN,  Box  20,  Ooylestnwn,  Pa. 


Barred  Rocks-Eggs  jJeViio 

Day-Ohl  Chicks,  $12  per  100.  COCKERELS,  S5  each. 
A.  C.  Jones,  Marvel  Honieslead  Farm,  Georoetown,  Del. 


Vigorous  White  Plymouth  Rock  Cocks 
for  utility  i)nri)osp.s  at  reason.al)Io 
prices.  Addr  ess:  SILVERWOOD  FARM,  Holiiston,  Mass. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants, Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc, 

for  stocking  nurposcs. 

Fancy  I’lieasants,  Beafowl,  Ci  anes,  Storks,  Swans. 
Oi  iianiental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Rjn’- 
eoorr,  Squinels.  ami  all  kinds  of  Irirds  anil  ahimitN. 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist,  Dept.  10,  Yardley,  Pa. 
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Rhode  Island  Reds 

TRAPNESTED 

Splpniii<i  ehcn-y  to  iiialioprany  rich  glowins  red.  thor- 
nuirhbrcd.  hen  Imichod.  free  rniipe,  open-front  colony 
house,  hardy  stock.  Sciontiflcnlly  line  bred  away  from 
hroodincss  and  for  heaviest  winter  layinfjr,  on  a  strictly 
sanitary  plant.  Heaviest  Inyingr  Reds  in  existence,  lay¬ 
ing  rat  CB  J 11  to  279  eRKS.  FINE  BREEDING  COCK- 
FREI  S  early  hatclied.  larpre.  hardy,  vigorous  breeders, 
great  stamina;  long  backs,  low  tails,  short  legs  well 
anread-  brilliant  rich  ftlowinpr  inahograny  red  and  out 
cf  trap'nested  hens.  BREEDING  HENS,  pullets,  mated 
trios  and  l.reeditiK  pens.  HATCHING  EGGS  from  mag- 
nllicent.  large,  hardy,  glowing  red  rose  and  single  comb 
hens,  uot  pullets,  mated  to  splendid,  large,  vigorous, 
burning  red  males,  themselves  out  of  trapnested  hens. 
K'rtile,  strong,  hatchable,  large,  nnhlemiahed  eggs,  gath¬ 
ered  hourly,  shipped  daily,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
White  diarrhoea  absolutely  unknown. 

We  ship  ail  over  I’.  S.,  Canada,  South  America.  Cuba, 
and  abroad  as  far  a.s  Australia.  Courteous,  straighfor- 
ward  dealings.  Safe  dfliverp.  Satisfaction  giiaraiitecd. 

FROM  A  PENNSYLVANIA  CUSTOMER 

^Hatf'a  Vibert  eoekerel  with  two-year-old  hens  la“t  vear 
and  vesterday  FROM  45  OF  HIS  GET  CARRIED  IN  41 
FGGS  38  THE  DAY  PREVIOUS.  NOT  A  BROODY 
HEN  IN  THE  COOPS. 

(Signed)  11.  M.  B. 

1917  mating  booklet  on  request. 

VIBERT  RED  FARM  Box  1,  WESTON.  N.  J. 


OAEAND  FARMS 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Exclusively 

E4RI,V  BREEDING  COCKERELS,  PULLETS  AND 
CAREFULLY  MATED  TRIOS  AND  PENS.  DAY-OLD 
CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS  NOW  ON  SALE. 
All  from  Heavy-weight.  Healthy,  Vigorous.  Heavy 
Winter  Laying  Stock,  combining  Beauty  and  Utility.  One 
of  the  best  flocks  of  Reds  in  America,  the  result  of  years 
of  careful  selection,  and  that  have  been  Bred  tipon  Free 
clover  ranges,  and  housed  in  Open-Front  Houses,  under 
tlie  most  sanitary  coiulitions. 

"Absolute  Satisfaction  Guaranteed." 
OAKLAND  FARMS,  -i-  Oakland,  New  .Tersey 


Rhode  Island  Reds 


i' 

! 


I  , 


Dav-old  chicks  from  some  of  the  world's  heaviest-laying 
strains.  All  stock  raised  on  free  range  and  seientilically 
bred  from  large,  well  colored  and  .shapely  bird.s  of  great 
stamina.  Iligli  class  utility  birds  combined  with  show 
quality  Is  a  combination  hard  to  Iteat.  Book  your  orders 
now  for  delivery  after  Foltruary  1st.  Safe  delivery  and 
full  count  guaranteed.  Chicks,  818  per  100.  20%  deposit 
required  with  all  orders. 

OVERBROOK  POULTRY  FARM.  Marlborough,  N.  Y. 


Vibert  trapnested  stock.  200  to  249-eeg  strain.  Hatch¬ 
ing  eggs,  $2  per  I.") ;  $7  per  100.  fertility.  Hnby 
chicks.  $10  per  100.  Anna  AI.  Jones,  Craryville.  N.Y. 


S.C.R.I.REDS  EGGSIIp-ir,AS 

From  a  good  laying  strain;  healtliy,  vigorous  and  on 
free  range.  K.  K,  Johnson,  Center  Itrldge.  Pa. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  « w  y  Tr’k  sif  o  w  s 

two  consecutive  years.  High-grade  utility  breeding 
stock,  also  eggs  for  liatching.  Send  for  circnlar. 
.MAPLECKOFT  FARMS,  Box  R.  Pawling, N.Y. 


Austin’s  200-Egg  Strain  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

.Standard  bred  high  record  stock,  red  to  the  skin. 
Dili  and  young  stock.  On  approval.  Hooklot. 

AUSTIN'S  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  17,  CENTRE  HARBOR,  N.  H. 


R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS 

from  trap  nested  stock:  records.  180  eggs  or  better. 
Price,  $5  to  $12  each.  A  ALLAN,  Jr..  Newport,  R.  I. 

Mahogany SirainReds 

erels  @  $3.  Also  pullets,  yearlings  and  exhibition 
stock,  li.  QnackenhuHli,  Box  333,  Oarien,  Conn. 


Beautifuls. C. R. I.  RedCockerels 

A.  H.  .JORDAN  .  DrLftwootl,  Pa, 


BARRED  ROCKS— WHITE  ROCKS 

U  .  OKFINUTON’8  K.  1.  KEDS-W  V  ANOOTTKS 

IUt  ing  decided  lo  MpedRllze  on  Barron  Leglioriia,  wo  ortVr  Ktock 
chicks  and  eggs  from  tlie  at>ove  menttnnod  breeds  at  SAoittuo 
prices.  EaSTFKN  SHORE  M1KSKU1E8,  Denton,  Md 


Old  Hens  and  Roosters 

or  largo  breeds  wanted  for  fattening.  Shipment 
should  ho  25  or  more. 

Mohegan  Farm  -  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

White  Wyandottes  sAain’^ 

I  have  a  beautiful  lot  of  birds  this  season  of  this 
World’s  Famous  Standard  bred  Utility  Strain,  and 
can  supply  Eggs  for  liatcliing  at  $2  per  15,  $4.50  per 
,50,  $8  per  100.  $7  per  100  in  lots  of  .500  or  more.  AVitli 
every  order  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  satisfaction, 
E.  B.  UNDERHILL,  "Old  Orchard  Farm,”  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE— WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS 

from  hens  with  records  over  200  eggs,  ijiA.flU  each j  from 
bens  umier  200  eggs,  i$8.  OB  each.  Have  some  pure  Barron 
from  hens  uj)  to  207  eggs  from  male,  dams  record  282  eggs. 

A.  J.  FKLl,.  West  Point,  PEN N’K V I, V A M.V 


Hen 

(Coiitiinu'd 


Contest 
from  paso  09) 


Buff  Wyandottes. 

Clark  &  Howland,  Vt . 

W.  P.  Laing.  N.  .1 . 

Mrs.  0.  B.  Elliott.  N  J . 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm.  N.  J . 

II.  W.  Collingwood.  N.  J . 

Thomas  W.  Dawson.  I’a . 

Et.ion  Poultry  Farm.  N.  ,1 . 

Thomas  Henry.  Pa . 

Jliss  Adeline  S.  MaeIntosli,  N.  .T.... 

Underhill  Bros..  X.  .1 . 

Woodland  roultry  Yard.  I’a . 

S.  C.  Wliito  Leghorns. 

Avalon  Farms,  Conn . 

E.  A.  Ballard,  I’n . 

Will  Barron,  England  . 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  .1 . 

Broad  Brook  Farm.  X.  Y . 

Coverlnwn  Farm.  X.  J . 

W.  J.  Cocking,  X.  ,1 . 

Jos.  II.  Cohen,  X.  J . 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son.  X.  J . 

Chas.  Daval,  ,Tr,,  X.  J . 

L.  S.  &  X.  L.  Depne,  X.  J . 

R.  F,  &  R.  A.  Earle,  X.  J . 

Harry  G.  Gardiner,  X.  J . 

C.  S.  Greene,  X.  J . . . . 

Airedale  Farm,  Conn . 

R.  Frank  Grnnzig,  X.  .7 . 

Henry  E.  Heine,  X.  J . 

Rlehard  ITeine,  X.  .T . 

Heigl’s  Poultry  Farm.  Ohio . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn . 

Illllvlew  Farm,  Mo . 

llolllston  Hill  I’onltry  Farni,  Mass.. 

Hugh  J.  lloehn,  X.  V . 

Janies  F.  Harrington.  X.  J . 

John  R.  Lander.  X.  J . 

Laywell  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Fred  J.  Mathews.  X.  J . 

Merecr  I’oultry  Farm,  X.  J . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

H.  II.  Myers,  X.  J . 

Snnmel  Xiece  &  Son,  X.  J . 

Oak  Hill  Estate.  Pa . 

Thoinns  Henry.  Pa . 

Oakland  Farm,  N.  .T . 

MLss  Anna  C.  Parry,  Pa . 

P.  G.  Platt.  Pa . 

Riverside  Egg  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Joseidi  II.  Ralston,  X.  J . 

Shadowhrook  Farm.  Conn . 

Sloan’s  Egg  F'arm,  X.  J . 

Plnehnrst  I’ouUry  Farm.  Pn . 

Ilerinnn  F.  Sonder,  X.  J . 

A.  E.  Spear,  X.  J . 

Snnnyhrook  Fann.  X.  ,1 . 

Tena'erc  Poultry  Fann.  X.  J . 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  X.  J . 

Training  School.  X.  J . 

J.  Percy  Van  Zniult,  X.  J . 

Sliurts  &  Voegtlen,  N.  .T . 

Gustav  Walters,  X.  J . 

White  House  Ponltr.v  Farm.  X.  J.... 

W.  K.  Wixson,  Pa . 

Willanna  Farm,  X.  J . 

Woodland  Farms,  X.  .T . 

S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns. 

H.  G.  Richardson,  N.  J . 

Roiny  Singer,  N.  J . 

Monmouth  Farms,  X.  J . 

S.  C,  Black  Leghorns. 

A.  E.  Hampton,  N.  J . 

Fred  0.  Xixon,  N.  J . 

Sunny  Acres,  X.  J . 
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2146  20767 


Skylights  in  Henhouses 

Will  you  give  reasons  why  glass  sky¬ 
light  windows  in  roofs  of  chioken  coops 
are  not  used  more  than  tliey  are  by  poul¬ 
try  keepers?  They  certtiinly  would  let 
more  sunlight  into  the  hack  of  tlie  coo]), 
and  rju.sed  ii])  would  he  an  additional 
means  for  ventilation.  Sa.sh  raised  would 
lie  cooler  in  Summer  and  closed  warmer 
in  Winter.  a.  u. 

I’eniLsylvania. 

The  direct  rays  of  the  siin  botiting 
down  into  the  house  caii.se  it  to  be  too 
hot  in  the  daytime,  and  due  to  the  fact 
tluit  glass  is  a  good  conductor  of  heat 
and  cold,  sncli  lionses  become  very  cold 
at  night.  Also,  it  is  a  jiretty  hard  prob¬ 
lem  to  construct  tlicsi'  skylights  strong 
and  durable,  and  very  hard  to  build  them 
wator-tiglit.  In  other  words,  the  ex- 
pense,  if  _  properly  done,  is  mncli  more 
than  putting  the  glass  in  the  front  where 
is  belongs.  n,  k.  i,. 


Hens  Eating  Feathers  ;  Cow  Ration 

1.  Could  yon  tell  me  why  my  chickens 
oat  their  own  feathers?  I  have  150  hens 
in  :i  quarter  of  an  acre.  I  am  feeding 
scratch  feed.  Tho.y  have  no  greens  to 
eat.  I  think  that  is  the  matter.  AVhat 
would  you  advise  to  feed  them?  2. 
Would  yon  give  me  a  good  ration  for  a 
Jersey  cow,  fresh,  seven  years  old, 
weighs  SOO  lbs.?  I  Inu’e  clover  hay, 
brewers’  grains,  cornmeal  and  brail. 
Would  other  grain  be  necessary? 

New  York.  F.  v.  ii. 


KibE  Whi^G Wyandotte  Hens,  Pullets  and  Cockerels 

bred  from  bestpe'n  exported  by  Thomas  Barron.  In¬ 
dividual  records, 205-278.  Write  Peasley, Cheshire, Conn, 


Fnr^alfl  WHITE  WYANOOTTES.  GOLOEN  WYANDOTTES. 
ruiOdIU  white  CRESTED  BLACK.  POLISH 
Write  for  catalogue.  Or.  T.  PAUL  PEERY,  Tazewell,  Va. 
f  - - 

t  Gilbert  Farm  School,  Georgetown,  Conn. 

^  8.  C.  White  Li:onou.ss.  Eoas  fob  IlATcniNG. 

’  Choice  Selected  Cockerels  K'"‘Irong‘  «.^ 

healthy.  $1..5U  to  $3.  J.  M.  C’A.SE,  Gllboii,  N.  Y. 


Day- 


OldCtiix  fiann^our  heavy-laying  trap-nest  bred 


_ W.  Leghorns,  $12  per  100.  Strong, 

vigorous.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Fine  l>reoding 
''ockorels  for  sale.  Prices,  $‘2  to  $5.  hnilbrook 
Farm,  M.  L  PALMER.  Prop.,  Alfred  Station,  N.  Y. 


LEGHORNS— BARRON— WYANDOTTES 

I  Excellent  coclceivls  and  fotnale  blood  from  Mr.  Barron’s 
\  stock.  Records  over  200  to  273,  mated  to  2(>6  lo 

I  male  blood.  Pallets  showing  lino  Fall  records. 

J  the  BARRON  FARM  .  CONNELLSVILLE,  PA. 

World’s  Champion  Layers  ll^'Teghorus 

U  lute  Wyandottes,  Cockerels,  L’ullets  and  Cock 
iV'*'*-.  Imported  direct  from  England. 
liM.okfleld  I’oultry  Ftvrm,  R.  3,  Versailles,  Ohio 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  ®  s®t‘o  ”  k 

Baby  chicks,  liatcliing  eggs.  Cockerels.  Choice 
Roney  and  Maple  Syrup.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
oUOt.a..Mere  Yarm,  Box  B,  Columbia  Cross  Roads,  Pa. 


1.  Porliaiis  lack  of  meat  food.  Give 
them  beef  scr.ai)  in  their  Tation,  as  well 
as  green  food  of  some  kind.  Let  them 
have  some  good  clover  hay  each  day. 
See  that  they  have  some  good  grit  ami 
crushed  oyster  shells.  If  they  are  lousy, 
as  they  probably  are.  mb  a  bit  of  bine 
ointment  about  the  size  of  a  large  pea 
on  the  skin  at  the  base  of  the  feathers 
just  below  the  vent. 

2.  A  good  ration  for  this  cow  may  bo 
made  by  mixing  eipial  parts  by  weight  of 
corninc.al,  wheat  bran,  and  brewers’  dried 
grains  and  feeding  one  pound  of  it  to 
each  three  to  four  ponnd.s  of  milk  that 
the  cow  is  giving  daily.  If  you  have  no 
sneenlent  food,  like  silage  or  mangels, 
the  addition  of  dried  beet  pulp  to  the 
grain  ration  is  an  advantage.  M.  B.  D. 


ITik  angry  citizen  puffed  into  the  of- 
liee  of  the  city  editor.  "See  hero,  sir,’’ 
he  .veiled,  "what  do  yon  mean  by  pub¬ 
lishing  my  re.signatiou  from  my  political 
office  in  this  way’?’’  "Yon  gave  the 
story  out  yourself,  didn't  you?”  asked 
the  editor.  "Of  eonr.se  1  did,”  replied 
the  angry  citizen.  "Hut  yonr  paper 
prints  it  under  the  head  of  T’uhlic  Im- 
provemeuts.’  ” — New  York  Call. 
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ROSEMONT  PURE 
BRED  BABY  CHICKS 

FROM  THOROUGHBRED  MATINGS 


FOR  MARCH  DELIVERY 


100  50  25 

Will le lephorna  and  barred  rocks  $12.00 ..  $6.00 $3. 75 
Brown  leghorns  bull'  leghorns, 
white  rooks,  white  wyan- 
doltcs.  l)ufl' wyandottes,  S.  C. 

Nr  K.U.B.I.Bedsand  Aneonas  Ui-OO..  7..50..  S  75 
Sicilian  buttercup  and  duck¬ 
lings. .  20.00..  10.00..  r>.w 

If  It’s  March  Chicks,  We  ShoulJ 
Have  Your  Order  Soon 

Qualify  oiir  motto— fair  deijlngf-  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  our  Inisiness.  \  our  Hiieeesadependson  tlie 
quality  of  tlie  stock  you  secure.  Why  not  buy 
cliieks  with  tlio  hiy-lired  in  them,  at  a  price  equal 
to  that  of  the  ordinary  kind'  A  riglit  start  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  future  failure. 

41ur  pure  bred  hnby  chicks  area  oomhinntion  of 
lioth  utility  and  fancy  tliat  is  plea.sing  and  prollt- 
niile.  Hatched  right  by  e-xperts  iiiourbig  liatlery 
oCnioilcrn  tyi>e  iiot-water  iuouliators,  holding  over 
100,000  eggs  at  one  setting.  Guaranteed  safe  arri¬ 
val,  full  count  and  satisfaction  to  your  station. 
Write  for  a  copy  of  our  liig  book  that  tells  of  tlie 
wonderful  success  others  have  oiitained  witli  our 
stock  and  why  over  60  per  cent  Of  our  patrons  inir- 
cliase  chicks  from  year  to  year  from  us — It’s  free. 


Rosemont  Poultry  Farms  and  Hatchery 
Box  500 

Rosemont,  N.  J. 


BREEDING  COCKERELS 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
and  S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

froinoiir  liigli  producing  hens 
for  Sale.  Jiirds  of  exceptional 
quality,  ofgoodsizeandpoints, 
ivlio  will  produce  of 

g'leiit  egg-laying  ability. 

Write  for  Prices 

BRANFORD  FARMS,  GROTON,  CONN. 


W.  LEGHORNS  W.  WYANDOTTES 

SUNNYMEDE  LAYERS 

EGGS  BABY  CHICKS 

We  offer,  at  modest  prices,  fertile  hatcliing 
eggs  and  husky  liaby  chicks  from  our  great 
flocks  of  heavy-laying  Leghorns  and  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  Tlie  blood  of  the  well-known  .'sunny- 
medc  strain  has  been  combined  witli  that  of 
the  famous  Tom  Barron,  Will  Barron  and 
Eglantine  strains.  We  have  laying  competition 
record  birds,  imported  stock  and  young  bred 
from  these. 

Our  birds  arc  attractive  in  appearance  and 
"deliver  tlie  goods"  too.  Learn  about  them 
before  placing  your  orders  this  Spring. 

Postal  reqitest  brings  free  circular 

SUNNYMEDE  POULTRY  FARM 
Route  2-E  '  Princeton.  N.  J. 


Blood  Will  Tell 

The  Martling  Silver  Campines  were  en- 
tered  in  only  one  sliow  this  season: 
VT  \  The  lin'Ulest  .Show  of  .\meiiea 

AT  MaUISiiX  SqrAltK  (iAltllKX, 
New  York,  I'.UT. 

There,  iu  competition  willi  tlie 
best  of  tlie  greatest  Prize  win¬ 
ners  of  tlu'  enriier  large  show.s, 
this  peerless  strain  was  Awarded 
Highest  Honors:  receiving  1st 
Cork;  1st  (.'oelcerel;  1st  nnd  ;trd 
Hen,  2nd,  ,3rd  and  .’lUi  PuUet; 
Second  Pen  and  Kirstllispliiy. 

Tho  Prize  neoord  of  this  I’amous  Strain  lias  never  been 
equaled  by  any  breed. 

Particular  attention  baa  been  given  to  abundant  egg  produe- 
tion  in  tht*  brccMlinif  ol  <»iir  stock  ;  they  are  prolific  layers  of 
larure  cnaik-white  Lot  ii»  Hend  our  new  price-li.st. 

A  Satisfactory  Hatch  Guaranteed. 

The  MARTLING  HENNERY,  P.  0.  Box  4,  Ridgefield,  N.  J. 


;  JANUARY 

cmcKs 

.  iJve  (U*llvi‘i*y  puarautffd. 

Jiorns,  Rooks.  KlmIs.  AY  .viuuloites.  Miiioroas,  Aiicor.a.s 
Orpingtons.  Hraliinas.  tl2  a  ]«).  Odds  and  Ends.  $10  a 
100.  Eggs  for  liatcliing.  $7  a  100.  12  vearling  breeders 
and  a  cockerel  for  $18.  Diying  Pullets'  $18  a  dozen  and  a 
cockorel  free  with  eaeh  dozen.  Same  in  Campines  $20  for 
the  13.  Fine  cockerels,  $2.r>0  eacli.  5  for  $10.  Hest  Brooder 
Stove,  $14.  Cataloj'iie  free.  Stamps  appreciated. 

Nabob  Hatcheries  -  Qambier,  Ohio 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

EXCLUSIVELY-ON  FREE  RANGE 

Egfcs  and  Chicks,  from  selected  2-year  old  hens — 
-Mated  witli  Barron  ckls.  from  best  imported 
stock  (220-245  egg  hens,  sired  by  cockerel  from  28.4 
egg  hen) — full  brothers  of  pullets  with  pen  average 
of  21  eggs  (68°’‘>)  through  December.  Eggs  guaran¬ 
teed  satisfactory  to  you  in  appearance  and  size,  and 
90’’o  fertile.  Cnndec  hatched  Chicks — strong  livable 
birds  from  stock  that  has  been  kept  under  natural 
conditions.  Full  count  and  safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  36  acres  and  25  years’  experience  devoted 
to  S.  C,  W.  I.eghorns.  Eggs,  $7  a  100.  Chicks.  $15 
a  100.  Mating  list  and  information  on  request. 

THE  NISSEQUOGUE  FARM 
E.  T.  SMITH,  Owner  &  Mgr.  ST.  JAMES  P.  0..  L.I.,N.  Y. 


QUALITY 


Well  hatched  chicks— stur¬ 
dy,  pure  bred  from  heavy 
laying  strains  of  Kooks, 
Beds  and  Leghorns,  etc. 
Easy  to  grow  early  broilers 
and  big  layers  from  Ilillpot 
chicks.  Prices  moilerate. 

Get  o\tr  F II K !•:  HOOK, 
W.  F.  HILLPOT 
Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


r-Eglanlinc  Cockerels  $5—1 

Vigorous  White  Legliorns  from  the  breeders  of  the  world’s 
most  famous  layer — 

;;ladv  kgi.antinf”— .ii-tKOO  Ttrcoitn. 

queen  Caroline"  her  sister  laid  510  eggs  in  24  con¬ 
secutive  months.  49  liglantine  pullets  laid  11, OOr  eggs  in  ' 
Gne  j'car,  2.i4  averajfc, 

Dottble  pnur  rptf  yhrd—fiM  male  i$»  (he  chief  help-^ 
Lglantine  stock  is  ht  st,  ijockctci  list  free. 

EGLANTIME  EARILfS 
Box  R  Greensboro,  IV4Iai>yland 


Pedigreed  Selected  Cockerels 

S(>0.:^C>0  esrii:  Hohh,  S.  V,  \V.  I.ecrhornH.  ***5.00  eiirli. 
(\mt(“>t  IViisi  .‘<toiTs,  Conn.  \  im‘lam).  N.  J. 

Hatching  Eggs 

l.-«0.1!>f>  egg  hena,  lOtf  ogg«  iHd.tMl.  1(HH>  sr>.%.4M» 
‘■ioo-tzr.fl  ogg  hoiiH,  17,  eggs  ijia.OO,  I Otl  yggH  $10,110 

Mated  to  I’edigrocd  l  ■oi'kcrcl.s,  from  21I-2.W  egg  liens. 
Kxtra  L.arge.  Vigorous,  Good  Plyes.  Rroed  for  Kggs, 

V-;_l  P__  Sired  liy  provoii  Cook  hird  "Trouble  ' 
al  ren  Mated  to  20.5-239  egg  iioiis. 

I  Kuaraulec  this  mating.  17,  egga  ijlo.OO.  Kgg.  unvr  ,lau.  15. 

JAMES  F.  HARRINGTON,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


a  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Exclusively 

YOUNG  AND  BARRON  STRAINS 

Tliree  Tliousand  lirocdors  on  five  farm  range  liioenlated 
and  free  fi'om  lice.  Milk  Fed.  Special  lued  for  yrent 
Winter  laying.  Eggs  for  liatcliing  now  ready  in  any 
quantity  at  $6  jier  1(H).  Now  booking  m'di-rs  for  PAHY 
CHICKS  5tart‘li  and  Ajiril  deliyerv  WSP’  per  1(10.  Cap- 
aeity  10  (o  12.(MK)  weekly.  Fifty  good  Ineeiliiig  CDCKS 
and  COCKKHELS  '3'8'i  e  ich.  M}‘  hook  Profits  in  Poultry 
Keeping  Soh'etl  F  It  K  E  with  all  $10  cu'ders. 

1917  ( no  CI.tHS  NOW  BKADV. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVE  YOUR  STOCK  NOW 

by  introdneing  blood  of  tho 

FAMOUS  TOM  BARRON  C  f  VJ  I  ETUnDM 
EGG  PRODUCERS^*  "•  Ll^^nUlvll 

We  have  for  sale  100  I’ure  Bred  Tom  Barron  Coc'k- 
erels.  Pedigree  guaranteed.  These  birds  were 
hatehod  from  the  Tom  Barron  Prize  Pen  wliieh  led 
all  Leghorns  in  the  Storrs  eompotition  1914-15,  witii 
a  record  of  2001  eggs  in  one  year.  Price,  !fi>5  eiioh. 
A  few  extras  at  $10.  Also  hooking  order*  for  hatch- 
ingeggs.  Helmeoto  Farniiiig;tou,  ('uiin. 

M.  Toscan  Bennett.  Owner.  Myron  A.  Harris,  Mgr. 


BARRON  LEGHORNS 

Onr  breeders  are  from  high  record  imported  stock. 
Cliieks.  $12. (K)  1)01-  KHi;  Kggs.  $ii.(iO  per  liuiulred:  $1.50  per 
1.7;  fertility  guaranteeil.  We  have  lieen  in  business  for 
forty-flye  years  ami  produce  our  stock  on  tliree  liuiuired 
acres  of  niiige.  insuring  licalth  and  vigor. 

KASTKltX  SIIOKI-:  M  KHKKIES,  Kenton.  Md. 


A.  B.  HALL’S  S.C.W.  Leghorns 

held  fourth  position  among  34  Leghorn  entries  in 
Storrs  Laying  Contest  just  ended.  Six-monllis 
eockerel.s,  $.5.  Hai  red  Kook  cockerels  from  siieeial 
mating,  $3,  $4.  Cireiilar.  A.  B.  HALL.  Wallinaforii.  Conn. 


Baby  Chicks  and  Eggs  E’irsiisi”s.''c; 

AVIilte  I.ogliorns  anti  Anconas.  Prom  hens 
witli  records  of  2.'ill  to  280.  A  few  cockerels.  Write 
foi'iiriees.  HARTMAN  PDULTRY  FARM,  So.  Columbus.  Dhio 


CHICKS 


COCKERELS 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS.  R.  I.  REDS 
B.P.  ROCKS.  WHITE  WYANDOHES 


Now  is  the  timo  to  mattMip  yo\ir  pons.  The.^e  are  lim*. 
vigorous  from  farm  range,  heavy  laying  paumt- 

agu  of  the  wrll  knowji  GIBSON  STRAIN.  C'ireular  free. 

G*  r.  GIBSON,  Galen  Farms,  Drawer  C,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


S.  G.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Delivery  of  chicks  heginninu  Mar.  6th,  ®' $10  per  1011. 
Circular  free.  Wayne  Poultry  Farms,  Box  114. Wooster,  D. 


Chicks 


Te.  and  up.  1st  hatch.  March  21.  Leghorns, 
Koeks  and  Broilers.  Coekerels.  elieap. 
JI.  L.Ai:^  KH,Bdx  73.  McAllisterville.Pa. 


248  to284-0gg  strain. 
4  hens  and  a  cork- 
erel,  $10.  Haleliing 
eggs,  $7  per  100.  Baby  chicks,  $15  per  100.  One  pen  is 
lieadoil  by  Lord  F)ghintiiio  (son  of  the  314-egg  hen.) 
IS.  CLAUDK  JONKS  -  Craryville,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 
and  eggs 

IN  ANY 
QUANTITY 


S.C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


WINTER  LAYING  LEGHORNS 


How  we  produce  them  is  told  in  our  free  catalog.  It  is  a  handsome  illus. 
trated  hook,  which  you  will  tiiiil  both  interesting  and  iustruclive- 
OUK  SFKCIAIj  OPFKll  of  a  Coal  ILurning  Colony  Hrooder  with  each 
order  for  .500 chicks  at  catalog  of  chicks  price  is  still  open  for  a  few  more  orders. 
•May  he  closed  at  tiny  moment  now.  Write  for  imrlii-iilar.s  at  once. 

BLACK  &  WHITE  POULTRY  FARM  CO.,  Inc.,  Box  X,  CANISTEO,  N.Y. 


Eggs  for  Hatching  and  Day-Old  Chicks 

II  Hatchin"  from  fully  matured,  carefully  mated  farm  raised 

,!  birds,  selected  for  their  prolific  laying  qualities  and  vigor.  We  can 
;;  supply  eggs  in  any  quantity,  in  season,  from  our  matings  of 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 

Day-Old  Chicks 

I'  We  can  supply  in  any  quantity  from  our  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  S.  C. 
II  White  Leghorns;  Day-Old  Ducklings,  we  can  .8np])Iy  in  limited  quantities. 

::  Write  for  Price-list,  BRANFORD  FARMS,  Groton,  Conn. 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  20,  1017. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


If  jjer.sou  writing  this  clepartmont  for 
information  and  signing  initials  J.  J.  J., 
Massachusetts,  will  write  again  signing 
his  full  name  he  will  receive  the  advice 
he  seeks.  We  cannot  publish  anonymous 
communications,  hut  no  reader  need  fear 
that  we  will  publish  his  or  her  name 
witliout  consent. 

I  .ioined  the  West  Virginia  Rural 
Credit  Association,  Charlestown.  W.  Va.. 
Sept.  (1.  11)10.  They  said  they  would 
be  in  shape  to  make  loans  in  two  months, 
so  yon  .see  they  are  not  doing  it.  It  cost 
me  .$100  to  join  this,  no  difference  how 
small  a  loan  I  may  want  or  how  large. 

1  saw  some  printed  literature  from  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Bureau,  the  other 
day.  and  from  what  I  can  understand  it 
would  oivly  cost  me  $5  on  every  .$100 
that  T  would  bori-ow.  It  seems  to  me 
tliat  it  wotild  he  cheaper  for  me  if  I 
could  withdraw  from  said  a.ssociat’on  and 
join  a  National  Farm  I.oan  A.ssociatiou. 
Please  give  me  your  advice  about  the 
matter. 

West  Virginia. 

Since  the  Federal  Farm  Law  was 
passed  a  large  number  of  rural  credit  as¬ 
sociations,  similar  to  the  one  mentioned 
above,  have  sprung  up  in  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  These  associations 
have  no  connection  with  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Bank,  and  should  not  be 
Confused  with  the  Fe<leral  associations 
that  may  be  formed  under  the  new  Fed¬ 
eral  law. 

We  have  taken  the  subscriber’s  claim 
mi  with  the  West  Virginia  Rural  Credit 
Association  and  we  are  advised  l)y  the 
association  that  in  the  interest  of  all 
subscribers  to  the  stock  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  the  $100  paid  by  this  sub.scriber  can¬ 
not  be  refunded.  On  general  principles 
we  are  opi)o.sed  to  these  associations  that 
require  payment  of  a  membershii)  fee  or 
investment  in  stock  by  the  prospective 
borrower  in  order  to  secure  the  loan. 
The  plan  is  not  unlike  the  Standard 
Home  scheme  of  Birmingham.  Ala.  V  e 
do  not  wish  to  give  the  inference  that 
this  West  Virginia  Rural  Credit  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  conduct('d  on  a  fraudulent 
basis,  as  was  the  Standard  Home  Com¬ 
pany.  but  even  when  these  a.ssociations 
are  conducted  in  the  t>est  of  faith,  the 
plan  has  its  drawbacks,  and  we  would 
not  advise  our  jieople  to  join  such  asso¬ 
ciations.  Perhaps  the  representation  to 
this  subscriber  that  he  could  secure  a 
loan  within  two  months  w.as  due  to  the 
enthusia.sm  or  imagination  of  the  agent 
or  salesman  of  the  association,  and 
the  repre.sentations  were  not  authorized 
by  any  of  the  officers.  At  any  rate,  the 
result  is  the  same  to  our  subscriber — 
he  paid  his  money  in  good  faith  with 
view  to  securing  the  loan  within  two 
months,  and  he  has  not  yet  been  able 
to  secure  it  through  the  association. 

Frank  B.  Mills  of  Rose  Hill,  a  well 
known  business  man.  was  brought  be¬ 
fore  Federal  ,Tudge  George  W.  Ray  last 
evmiing  on  a  charge  of  fraudulent  use 
of  the  United  States  mails.  He  was  re¬ 
leased  on  $2,500  bail,  to  await  disposi¬ 
tion  of  bis  case.  . 

Mills  was  brought  to  this  city  by 
Deputy  TTnited  States  Marshal  .Tolm 
Wekslu  He  appeared  in  coui't  this 
mornings  with  liis  oounst'h  I). 

Burden  of  Costello.  Burden.  Coonay  & 
Walters  of  Svracuse.  Tlie  matter  was 
held  open. — Syacuse  Advertiser-.Tournal, 
.Tanuary  2. 

F.  B.  Mills  is  the  well-known  seeds¬ 
man  of  Rose  Hill.  N.  Y.  Of  late  years 
he  has  turned  his  attention  to  promotion 
sc-hemes.  among  which  are  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Ginseng  Co.  of  America.  Rose  Hill, 
N.  Y..  Triumph  Mines,  Ontario.  Can.,  and 
the  Mills  Farms,  Fruitlaiul.  Miss.,  all 
of  which  have  been  exposed  in  these 
columns.  This  is  another  case  of  a  man 
with  sufficient  ability  to  accumulate  a 
fortune  by  honorable  methods,  but  delib¬ 
erately  choosing  the  get-ridi-quick  route. 
As  a  seedsman  Mr.  Mills  is  in  very  much 
the  same  class  as  .T.  A.  Fveritt  of  Indian¬ 
apolis.  who  it  will  be  remembered  was 
convicted  of  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails 
a  ft'w  weeks  ago. 

I  enclose  a  letter  which  I  would  like 
to  have  vou  look  over  and  see  what  you 
think  of  it.  I  answered  a  picture  puzjile 
in  one  of  our  local  papers  recently,  and 
sent  in  to  them  and  this  is  their  reply. 
1  suspect  it  is  really  of  no  account. 

Connecticut.  i''-  C-  S. 

The  letter  referred  to  is  a  printed 
form  with  the  subscriber’s  name  filled  in 


on  typewriter  from  the  Associate  Adver¬ 
tising  Co.,  B2.*^  Federal  Ht..  Chicago,  an¬ 
nouncing  an  award  of  $104  because  of 
the  .solving  of  the  “Wilson  Puzzle  Con¬ 
test.”  A  coupon  is  enclosed  which  it  is 
alleged  has  a  value  of  $104  which  may  ; 
be  ajiplied  to  the  purchase  of  a  iiiano 
through  Lord  &  Co.  of  New  Haven.  Conn. 
The  sub.scriber  is  justified  in  his  .sus- 
jiicioms.  The  puzzle  referred  to  was.  no 
doubt,  .so  simple  that  everyone  could 
solve  it.  No  doubt  everyone  entering 
the  contest  were  declared  a  winner. 
These  schemes  of  making  prospective  cus¬ 
tomers  believe  that  they  were  getting 
‘•.something  for  nothing”  were  very  popu¬ 
lar  some  years  ago,  until  some  of  the 
liromoters  of  the  .scheme  were  prosecuted 
for  fraud.  We  shall  bring  the  .scheme 
to  the  attention  of  the  Postoflice  Depart¬ 
ment  for  investigation,  and  in  the  mean¬ 
time  we  trust  that  no  reader  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  will  be  deceived  by  it. 

I  am  sending  you  a  statement  of  In¬ 
ternational  India  Rubber  Corporation, 
including  a  prospectus.  These  people  are 
working  hard  selling  stock  here  among 
auto  owners,  and  it  looks  like  .a  good 
thing,  except  the  profits  look  pretty  big. 
In  addition  to  big  dividends,  all  owners 
of  stock  can  buy  tires  at  wholesale,  or 
about  S0%  less  than  prices  quoted  on 
good  tires  of  other  makes.  Now.  if  this  , 
is  safe,  I  should  like  to  get  in  on  it.  but 
1  liave  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  several  years 
and  I  am  a  little  “leary"  of  this,  so  am 
asking  you  for  your  oiiinion.  c.  v.  E. 

Indiana. 

W\'  have  had  inquiries  similar  to  the 
above  from  several  subscribers  regard¬ 
ing  the  International  India  Rubber  Cor¬ 
poration  of  South  Bend,  Ind.  M  e  have 
replied  privately  to  these  letters,  that 
the  high-sounding  names  of  Studebaker 
and  Schwab  were  the  only  basis  that  we 
could  find  to  warrant  an  investment  in 
the  stock  of  this  company,  and.  for  our¬ 
selves,  we  should  have  to  have  something 
more  substantial  than  this  before  part¬ 
ing  with  our  money. 

In  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  National 
Vigilance  Committee  of  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  M  orld  of  In¬ 
dianapolis  it  is  made  clear  that  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  this  company.  Peter  E.  Stude- 
baker,  has  never  been  connected  with  the 
Studebaker  Corporation  of  the  same  city, 
except  in  a  clerical  capacity.  He  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  had  no  experience  in  auto¬ 
mobile  tire  business  or  other  large  enter¬ 
prises,  and  he  cannot  fairly  be  consid¬ 
ered. a  “captain  of  industry.”  as  the  ad¬ 
vertising  literature  describes  him.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  promoters  of  Ibis  enterprise 
have  capitalized  his  individual  "name  and 
are  using  it  as  “sucker  bait.” 

It  is  further  leported  that  E.  H, 
Schwab  has.  for  reasons  which  are  not 
stated,  resigned  as  an  oliicei’  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  his  resignation  has  not  been 
accepted  by  the  corporation,  and  they 
continue  to  u.si'  .and  trade  on  his  name 
as  one  of  the  directors. 

The  above  evidently  disposes  of  two 
lirincipal  assets  of  this  promotion  scheme. 
The  International  India  Rubber  Corpo¬ 
ration  is  a  milliou-dollar  corporation, 
$500,000  common  stock  and  $.500.0<K)  pi’e- 
ferred  sUick.  A  rather  novel  feature  of 
this  scheme  is  that  the  investors  receive 
in  return  for  their  momw  what  is  called 
an  “ad-interim  certificate"  which  is  re¬ 
deemable  on  .Tanuary  1.  1010.  or  two 
years  hence.  We  assume  that  these  “ad- 
int'M-im  certificates"  are  very  much  of 
the  same  character  as  tlie  ‘‘interim  re¬ 
ceipts”  which  E.  G.  l.ewis  issued  to  his 
dupes  in  connection  with  his  various  Rt. 
I.ouis  schemes  some  years  ago.  Our 
readers  know  the  disaster  which  followed 
the  issuing  of  "interim  receipts  ’  by 
I^ewis,  and  we  can  see  no  brighter  pros¬ 
pects  for  the  people  who  may  be  induced 
to  invest  their  savings  in  this  project,  of 
which  there  is  nothing  more  tangible  at 
present  than  the  proposed  plan  of  the 
promoters  to  build  an  eiuu'inous  factory 
for  the  manuf.acture  of  automobile  tires. 
The  whole  proposition  seems  to  iis  to  be 
a  barefaced  attempt  to  trade  iipou  the 
good  name  of  Studebaker  Gorporatiou  and 
the  name  of  Schwab,  which  stands  for 
something  approaching  the  magical  in 
financial  circles.  When  the  public  un¬ 
derstands  the  true  situation  we  predict 
that  the  promoters  will  be  obliged  either 
to  finance  the  proposition  themselves  or 
abandon  it.  The  Rhuai.  New-Yokkek 
readers  have  had  advice  enough  regard¬ 
ing  promotion  schemes  of  this  kind,  so 
that  anyone  who  may  have  been  caught 
on  it  only  has  himselt  to  blame. 


You  want  Electric  Light — 
why  not  get  it? 

Here’s  the  very  plant  you  need — a  Dyneto — made 
in  the  big  Dyneto  factory  by  the  Dyneto  electrical 
experts— for  you.  No  matter  where  your  place  is, 
whether  in  the  suburbs  or  in  the  heart  of  the  woods, 
you  need  and  ought  to  have  one  of  these  wonder- 

ELECTRIC- 
LIGHTING 
PLANTS 

with  pure,  mel¬ 
low  electric  lignt — all  you  can  use  of  it.  It  will  oper¬ 
ate  your  churn,  pump,  grindstone,  etc.,  with  the  belt 
attached  to  the  pulley  of  the  gasoline  engine,  w^hile  the 
batteries  are  being  recharged  for  light.  Furnished  in 
three  sizes,  with  or  without  engine.  Write  at  once 
for  further  information.  No  obligation. 

Good  Agents  Wanted.  Write  for  Territory 

DYNETO  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION 
200  Wolf  Street,  Syracuse,  New  York 


fully  simple,  compact,  efhcient 


It  will  flood  vour  house  and  ba 


tWrite  for  Book 
Today 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood  —  wide 
or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
running  gear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  COm  48  Elm  Street.  Quincy,  III. 


Valuable  FREE  Book 

Every  farmer  who  owns  an  engrino  or  expects  to 
buy  one  should  know  how  to  figure  exactly  what  an 
engine  is  worth  —  Why  i  oso  the  valve  in  the  head 
design,  tlie  off-set  cylinder  construction  and 
larger  valves  in 

OTTAWA  F.NGINES 

Kerosene  Oil,  Geeollne,  DIstllletem 

With  my  Kerosene  engine  you  getmore  power  from 
a  gallon  of  6o  Kerosene  than  you  can  get  from  a 
gallon  of  20  or  25  cent  gasoline  m  any  gasoline  en¬ 
gine.  No  cranking,  nobatteries,  easy  to  start,  easy 
to  operate—  90  Days'  Trial 

r  10-Year  Guarantee 

Longest  sold  direct  from  fiwtory 
to  user  —  before  you  choose 
ony  engrino  get  my  newest 
■  end  finest  book  and  mooiyr 
™e{iving  olTer--e  postal  uxiogs  lu 
GEO.  E.  LONG. 
OTTAWA  MFG.  CO. 
698  kin*  St.  Ottawa,  Kanfc 


SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

With  INCLOSED  MOTOR 
Keepin3  OUT  DUST  and  RAIN-Keeping  IN  OIL 


OIL 

SUPPLY 

BEPLEN- 

ISHED 

ONiy 

ONCE 

AYEAft 


DOUBLE  GEARS  -  Each  Carrying  Half  the  Load 
Every  feature  desirable  in  a  windmill  in  the 

AUTO-OILED  AERMOTOR 
Write  AERMOTOR  CO. 

2550  West  12th  Street  CHICAGO 


Abraham  Lincoln  was  asked  how  long  a  man’s  legs  should  be  and  he 
replied,  “they  should  be  long  enough  to  reach  the  ground— and  no  lon¬ 
ger  ’’  An  engine  should  weigh  enough  to  do  its  work — and  no  more. 

Vcjirs  ago  it  was  necessary  to  cast  engine  parts  very  largo  and  heavj^ 
with  heavy  base  and  flywheel,  or  the  violent  explosions  and  fast  and 
slow  speeds  of  the  old-style  engine  would  tear  it  to  pieces. 

Eight  years  ago  the  Cushman  Motor  Works  designed  a  new  type 
of  farm  engine  weighing  about  one-fifth  as  much  per  H.  P.  as  other 
farm  engines,  but  so  well  built,  balanced  and  governed  that  it  ran  nioro 
steadily  and  quietly  than  a  farm  engine  was  ever  known  to  run.  Some 
people  laughed,  and  said  that  a  4H.  P.  engine  weighing  only  190  lbs. 
must  bo  a  toy,  but  when  they  saw  the  Cushman  at  work  beside  heavy 
engines  weighing  five  or  six  times  as  much,  they  realized  that  weight  does 
pot  mean  power,  and  that  the  Cushman  is  a  giant  in  power  lor  its  size. 

Cushman  Light  Weight  Engines 

40  to  60  Pounds  per  Horse  Power 

4  H.  P.  Weighs  Only  190  Ibs.  15  H.  P,  Weighs  OnW  780  lbs. 

8  H.P.  Weighs  Only  320  lbs.  20H.P.WeighsOnly1200lbs. 

Cushman  Kngines  have  Throttle  Governor  and  Schebler  Carburetor, 
insuring  regular  speed  even  on  jobs  of  irregular  loads,  hke  sawing. 

Their  perfect  balance  also  helps  to  make  them 
steady,  insuring  unusual  durability  and  free¬ 
dom  from  engine  trouble. 

The 4 H.P.  and  the  8  H.  P.  are 
mounted  on  trucks,  if  desired,  and  may  be 
pulled  around  by  hand.  These  are  very  use¬ 
ful  engines,  as  besides  doing  all  work  heavy 
engines  do,  they  may  be  attached  to  machines 
in  the  field,  as  4  H.  P.  on  grain  and 
corn  binders  and  8  H.  P.  on  hay 
balers.  All  over  4  H.  P.  are  double 
cylinder,  giving  steadier  power. 

The  Cushman  is  not  a  cheap  engine. 
Engine  '“TICSSOT  but  it  is  cheap  in  the  long  run.  Ask  for 

Woigha  UMBnO  free  Light  Weight  Engine  Book. 

190 .ba.  TRUCK  cushman  Motor  Works 

S;r,'i1.*.1  *'■*  84?  N.  21.t  St.  Uncom,  Nebr. 


Z  Cyliridep 


Before  Buyins  Any  Engine 

Ask  Thasa  Quastlons 

How  much  doas  It 
weigh?  If  it  weighs 
more  than  60  lbs.  per  U. 
P.,  why? 

la  It  throttia  (over- 

nad?  A  throttle  gover¬ 
nor  insures  steady,  quiet 
economical  power. 


WE  PAY  HIGHEST  PRICES 

tor  Autographs  of  Statesmen,  old  books,  acts  of 
legislature,  Christian  Science  Books, 
complete  libraries,  etc. 

Send  Hit.  CENTRAL  BOOK  CO.,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York 

ALFALFA  FOR  SALE 

We  can  fill  all  orders  for  first  cutting  alfalfa,  the 
l)est  and  cheapest  milk  producer;  also  mixed  tim¬ 
othy  and  alfalfa,  the  choicest  horse  feed  known.  .411 
hay  guaranteed.  Prices  reasonable  and  a  square 
deal  to  all.  Onondaga  Alfalfa  Growers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc-,  322  Bastable  Block,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


$65  Per  Acre  b"u  y  ISO-AcreFarm’i-ie'uei.v 

ware  River  Valley.  All  good  buildings;  fine  hand; 
woods:  large  stream;  near  church  and  trolly;  a 
splendid  dairy;  stock  and  general  farm.  .4  cheat) 
farmer's  farm.  Horace  G.  Reeder,  Newtown,  Pa. 


For  Sale-Two  Thousand  and  Forty  Acres  strawilel- 

ry  and  truck,  limestone  land  in  Kentucky,  near 
banking  town  and  trunk  line  railroad  $20  per 
acre.  Terms,  the  owner,  John  T.  Jackson,  Rockport.  Ky. 


Pnilnlu  krranlo  U/onlarf  toSell  small  First-CIa.ssSwedish 

llOUnty  Agents  nantea  cream  separators,  tl.i.  Liberal 

cominissiun.  Address  ERNST  BISCHOFF  CO.,  New  York. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received  recent¬ 
ly.  we  oiien  a  department  hero  to  enable  RUU.VL 
NEW-YORKEK  readers  to  supply  each  other’s  wants. 
If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  It 
known  here.  This  Rate  will  bo  5  Cents  a  word,  pay¬ 
able  in  advance.  The  name  and  address  must  bo 
ronnted  as  iiart  of  the  advertisement.  No  disphiy 
type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products.  Help  and  I’osl- 
tions  Wanted  admitted.  For  .subscribers  only.  Deal¬ 
ers.  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers’  announce¬ 
ments  not  admitted  here.  I’otiltry.  Eggs  and  other 
live  stock  advertisements  will  go  under  proper  head¬ 
ings  on  other  pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements 
will  not  be  acoeiited  for  this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week’s  issue. 


FOR  S.4LE — No.  17  DoDaval  Cream  Separator, 
Four  I’nit  Sharpies  Milking  Machines.  Cream 
Vat.  Churn.  Cream  Ripening  Vat,  shafting,  pul¬ 
ley  and  belting.  All  in  first  class  working  or¬ 
der:  going  out  of  the  butter  business.  .Make 
non  .TT’ST.4MEIIE  F.4Ii 


an  offer;  cost  $1,000. 
.Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


ns 
F.4RM, 


PTRE  ST’OAR  CANE  SYRTTR— One  dollar  per 
gallon.  .TAMES  F'.  MeCALEB,  Insmore,  Mis¬ 
sissippi. 


CLOVER  Mixed  Ilay  for  sale,  five  ears,  thirteen 
dollars  ton  loaded.  VERNON  Of)T'Ll>,  Milo, 
Maine. 

SECOND-HANDED  Cypher  Company  Iinubators 
wanted.  C.  M.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


FOR  S.4LE — Hall  Mammoth  Incubator,  2,400  egg 
capacit.v.  in  perfect  condition.  Price  $150. 
E.  L.  LANE,  'rrumansburg,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Second-hand  reversible  sulky  plow; 

also  cable  stump  puller  of  large  size.  ItAY 
BOWER,  Oxford,  Pa. 


'THUEE  IDEAL  HOVERS,  never  nncrated,  .$3.50 
each,  1  <-.vlinder  corn  sheller,  capacity  70  bu. 
per  hour.  $25:  1  Thornbaugh  windrower,  new,  ,$0. 
F.  S.  GREENE,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.4LE— Chas.  .4.  Cyphers  Incubator  at  a 
bargain.  120  egg  size  used  3  .times,  want 
larger  size,  CHAS,  M,  AMES,  Williniantic, 
Cohn.,  R.  D.  No.  2. 

A N T E D — Standard  Cy i)be rs  or  Model  Incnt>at- 
fors,  .300  or  390  egg.  Must  be  in  No.  1  condi- 
uion.  State  price.  C.  W.  PARK,  Erin,  N.  Y. 


FDR  S.4LE — 12  H.  P.  Ohio  portable  gasoline  en¬ 
gine.  inatcb  starter,  number  one  condition 
guaranteed.  Price  $200.  12  H.  P.  McVickers 

gasoline  engine,  mounted,  tine  condition.  Price 
$150.  No  furtlier  use  for  them.  H.  C.  HOLLO¬ 
WAY,  Perryman,  Md. 


CDFNTRY  SACSAGE — Home-made  quality  farm 
sausage,  made  from  finest  jilg  pork  and  pure 
M-asoniiig.  Sold  in  1-lb.  parchment  wrapped 
]>riiits;  2-lb.  trial  box,  COe. ;  4  lbs..  $1.20:  post¬ 
paid  within  000  miles.  SANDANONAH  FAR.M, 
Box  A,  WindUaui,  N.  Y'. 


FOR  S.4LE — Prairie  State  .Sand  'Fray  Incubators, 
No.  2,  fine  condition,  $15  each;  also  No.  11 
.Mann  bone  cutter,  practically  new,  and  No.  5 
••Close-to-Nature”  oat  sprouter.  ME.\DOW 
FAR.M,  Uartsdale,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Nice  'rlmothy  and  clover  niixcil  at 
very  reasonable  price.  I.  C.  H.VWKl.N.S, 
Siirakers,  N.  Y.  / 


FOR  S-4LE — Mixeil  Clover  Honey,  3  11).  tins  50 
cents:  prepaid  300  miles.  WM.  H.  PARSIL, 
Monmouth  Juncth  ■),  New  Jersey. 


17.5-.4CRE  F.4R.\I  for  sale;  also  CO  acres  wood¬ 
land;  suitable  stock,  (fairy  or  general  farming; 
one  mile  to  railroad;  10(i  miles  to  New  York; 
summer  resort  section  of  Catskills;  large  house 
and  barns;  bargain;  easy  terms.  For  particulars 
address  DR.  C.  1*.  BYINGTON,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.4LE— Good  farm  of  45  acres  suitable  for 
dairying  or  poultry.  .411  now  buildings  on 
faru).  Near  i)eantifnl  village,  state  road  and 
railroad.  I’rice  .$2,200.  E.  R.  SMITH,  Williams- 
towii,  N.  Y. 


EXCH.4NGE  318-acre  dairy  farm  for  small  farm 
only.  LOUIS  RABEN.STINE,  Berkshire,'  N.  Y. 


SIX  F.4R.MS  FOR  SAI.E,  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  fruit,  dairy  and  truck.  H.4RRY  VAIL, 
Owner,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


MY  70-.4CRE  FAR.M  in  the  village  of  Candor, 
X.  Y.,  for  sale.  On  macadam  road,  20  miles 
from  Cornell  University.  Suited  to  poultry, 
dairying  amf  general  crops.  I’rice  .$4,500.  DR. 
-M.  B.  DEAN. 


FOR  S.4LE — Jersey  poultry  farm,  near  Ashury 
Park,  .$2,800.  NO.  1757,  care  Rural  .New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  S.4LE — New  Jersey  poultry  and  g<‘ncral 
farm,  75  miles  from  New  York.  Cost  ■$•10. POO; 
will  sell  for  half;  easy  terms.  NO.  1702,  care 
Rural  .N’ew-Yorki  r 


155  ACRES  of  land  and'  good  buildings,  suitable 
for  dairy  farm;  terms  cash.  NO.  1781,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


-VJ'TltAC'riVE  9C-acrc  farm,  commutlug  distance 
to  Boston,  .50  clear,  known  most  fertile  for 
miles  around.  Good  set  of  buildings.  Farm 
(•(inipped,  yields  good  easy  living  from  milk, 
eggs,  besides  truck.  Excellent  markets  nearby. 
Milk  sells  Ole.  8>,{!  quart  can  year  round.  Death 
forces  sale.  AVorth  .$8,000;  will  sell  cheap; 
$1,800  cash  necessary.  I’lNECROF’i'  FAR.M, 
River  St.,  Middleboro,  Mass. 


FOR  REN’r  OR  SALE — 00  acre  (fairy  farm,  8 
from  Buffalo,  on  i)aved  street.  House  and 
barn  good  condition.  NO.  1702,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


F.\RM  TO  RENT — 1  will  rent  that  part  of  my 
farm  at  North  Colchrook.  ConnoTicut,  under 
cultivation  with  large  pasture  for  young  stock, 
large  day  pasture,  large  sheep  i)asture,  with 
to(:)ls,  many  labor  saving  machines,  silo  ma¬ 
chinery,  ga.soline  engine,  power  orchard  sprayer, 
hay  fork,  ha.v  loader,  thresher,  etc.  House, 
three  rooms  amf  attic,  running  spring  water, 
telephone.  Will  buy  for  largo  faniilv  use  but¬ 
ter.  eggs,  milk,  etc.:  July  1st  to  December  1st. 
Butter  and  eggs  during  winter.  F'or  particulars 
with  reference.  WOOD  .McCLAVE,  Agt.,  No.  1 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


FtH!  S.\I,E — 25  acre  farm,  good  timber,  barn 
50-3('«.  along  State  road,  spring  on  farm,  or 
city  water  if  wanted.  Price.  .$i'.75:  half  down, 
year  to  pay  balance.  HOW.VRD  Sl'ROT.MAN, 
Mt.  Jewett.  Pa. 


AV,\NT  ’I'O  RENT  sinafl  house  with  aT)oiit  three 
aci'cs  of  ground  in  oonininting  distam-e  of 
Brooklyn.  ARTHUR  HEIM. IN,  1.58  Rus.sell  St., 
Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 


St  PEBIOR  F.ARM  FOR  S.M.E — 10.5  aen'S  in 
(lair.v  belt  of  .\('W  .Ici-scy,  sixty  miles  fi-om 
New  York.  Suitable  for  daii-ying,  i)oultr,v, 
swine,  truck  and  gcm-ral  fartning.  On  main 
highway  across  State.  With  stock,  implements 
and  ci-ops,  .$9,700.  AVritc  for  description. 
OWNER.  1777,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  S.M.E — Farm  llti’j  acres,  very  near  to 
R.  R.  station,  creamery  and  village:  buildings 
in  good  condition.  W.M.  ZULCH,  Hvndsvillc, 

N.  Y. 


FOR  S.MA'l — Farm  loS  acres  about  I’o  miles 
north  of  Walden,  N.  Y.  (Jootl  buildings, 
abundance  water.  T’ricc  $8,000.  .No  agents.. 
R.  F.  S0.4RE,  108  Ulster  .\vc.,  Walden,  .N.  Y. 


FOR  S.VT.E — 1.3(i-acre  sandy  loam  farm;  level, 
well-drained',  not  a  stone,  good  buildings,  on 
main  road.  New  York  Central  railroad;  fully 
e(iuii)pod:  famous  for  potatoes.  Write  FAIR- 
ACRES  POT.4TO  FARM,  Knsoag,  N.  Y. 


I'WRM  Ft)R  SALE — One  hundred  eighty  acres, 
near  I’lattsburgh ;  a  good  hay,  potato  or  gar¬ 
den  truck  farm.  Further  information  address 
41.  AV.  McG.AT'I.LEA'.  Plattshurgh,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.4LE — 100-acre  farm  3tA  miles  from 
AA’aterbury,  Conn.  Population,  100, (KMI:  b(‘st 
market  in  New  Englnnd  for  hirm  products  at 
high  prices.  Good  10-room  house,  barn  with 
tie  up  14  head.  Choice  apple  orchard,  30  to  40 
acres  of  tlie  ver.v  best  gra.ss  and  cultivating 
land  in  Connecticut;  balance  Itrook  watered  pas¬ 
ture.  A(Iilptc(f  to  dairy,  truck,  fruit  and  poultry. 
Price,  $10,000;  cash  $7,500:  balance  mortgage  5 
per  cent.  For  further  details  address  H.  A. 
TULL.Mi,  2(1.3  Boyden  St..  AVaterville,  Conn. 


PRODUCTIA’E  Chenango  Co.  dairy  and  fruit 
farm  for  sale,  137  acres,  large  maple  grove, 
100,000  feet  timl)er,  good  huihUngs,  mile  to 
cliurch,  creamery  and  school.  R.  route  and  tele- 
plione.  For  purtl('nlar.s  advise  BOX  52,  R.  1). 
No.  1,  Greene,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — .3  small  farms'.  1st — 07  aert's, 
.$1.2<K)  2ml.  9(!  acres,  .$T.)!00:  Srd,  10.3  acres, 
.$4.50;  get  particulars.  JAY  HUFF.AIAN,  East 
Stroudslairg,  I’a.,  R.  D.  No.  2. 


AA’ISH  to  lease  or  work  on  shares,  farm  fifty 
acres  or  more.  About  twenty  or  tliirty  miles 
fi-om  New  A’ork  Cit.v.  N.  .1.,  or  New  A'ork  State. 
NO.  1793,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVILL  SELL  m.v  fifty-acre  farm,  five  miles  west 
of  AA’averly,  A’a.  Attout  17  acres  In  cultiva¬ 
tion:  balance  timber;  four  good  springs.  Price 
81. .500.  A  bargain.  A.  J.  BURKETT,  AVako- 

ficld,  Va. 


P.ItOOME  CO.  farm  at  a  bargain,  127  acres 
extra  good'.  M.  C.  AIKEN.  Greene,  N.  Y. 


I’.Mi.M  witli  boarding  l)ouse  nicelv  located,  for 
sale  or  rent.  P.ARTKE,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


AA'AN3?ED — 3’o  lease  or  work  on  slinr(*s  small 
farm  Central  Jersey.  NO.  1784,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AV .ANTED — Farm  in  excliange  for  modern  N('V 
A'ork  su!).url)an  liome  or  New  York  City  lots. 
No.  1783,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


F.ARM  in  Pennsylvania,  .50  acres;  good  0-room 
frame  house;  frame  barn,  4.5x58;  4  miles  to 
station;  good  live  town,  2  t)anks:  pleasant. 
I)cnltl)v  location;  price  $1,2.50.  EDAA'^ARD 

HOGAN,  owner,  427  31st  St..  AA'oodcliff,  New 
Jersey. 


420  ACRES  F.ARM  for  sal('  or  excliange  for 
small  farm  i  lose  to  ttic  .Atlantic  coast.  JOH.N 
LEHTONEN,  Ncwliold,  N.  Y..  It.  20. 


AVANTED — To  rent  a  small  farm  near  New  York 
City,  about  5  acres  or  less.  FRED  SUESS, 
Montville,  N.  J. 


MAN — Middle-aged,  wishes  work  on  farm,  nnr- 
serv  or  chicken  farm  preferred;  near  New 
York  City;  willing  and  solicr.  AV.  Z.APF,  tl31 
Amsterdam  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


AMERICAN,  capable,  eneretie,  tliorouglily  ex¬ 
perienced,  witli  scientific  liacking,  wislu-s  po¬ 
sition  as  manager  general  or  dairy  farm.  No. 
17!)1,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’ANTKD — A  man  about  40  years  old.  to  do  all 
around  work  on  a  farm  ;ind  cut  wood,  in  Sul¬ 
livan  Co.  Alust  have  gocaf  reference,  good  wages. 
NO.  1789,  care  Rural  Ncw-Yorkcr. 


AA'.AN'TED — AA’'orking  manager  of  small  farm, 
AA^estclioster  Co.  Must  lie  good  gardener  ami 
milker  and  of  strictly  temperate  hatiits.  I’laco 
has  nearly  new  furnished  house  for  farmer;  hot 
and  cold  water;  batli,  etc.  AA'ork  for  wife  if  de¬ 
sired.  In  amswering,  state  nationality,  ago, 
size  of  family,  reference,  etc.  NO.  1785,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSI3TON  as  lierdsman  t)y  Marcli  1st.  Agricul 
tural  graduate,  single,  experienced.  A.  It. 
work,  total  at)stainer,  references.  NO.  1790, 
cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AV -ANTED — Single  man  to  work  on  dairy  farm: 

state  wages  rmpiired  and  references.  C.  G. 
AVAG.NER,  AVestford,  Pa. 


AA' .ANTED— liy  Marcli  lutli.  two  experieiic(>(l 
farm  iiaiids,  single,  abstainers;  able  to  milk 
ami  liaiid'le  horses;  wages  .$30  and  board;  Harlem 
A  allcy.  New  York  State.  NO.  1778,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Tliroe  men  with  experience  in  peach 
orcliard  work,  must  tliorouglily  understand 
pruning  and  spraying;  stead'y  work.  Give  refer¬ 
ences  and  state  wages  expected.  CEDAR  CREST 
O.  Si  I’.  CO..  299  Madison  .4vc.,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful  A’iiielaud,  fully  eiiulpped 
poultry  plant,  gas,  water,  trolley  sy.stems. 
’•OAVNElt,”  Millville,  N.  J.,  Rural  2,  Box  50. 


AVANTED — Middle-aged  single  man  for  light 
farm  w’ork;  wages  .$25  per  mouth;  exeep- 
tiouul  opportunity  for  good  home.  NO.  1772 
care  Rural  New-Yorker.  ' 


\V -ANTED— First-viass  man  and  wife  on  a  liigh- 
class  farm,  witli  every  modern  convenience. 
AA'lfe  to  run  tlie  house  for  small  family;  no 
lieip  to  board.  Man  to  attend  to  lawn  and  gar- 
(I'eii  to  assist  in  farm  work.  No  eliildreii. 
First-class  position  and  good  s..lary  to  the  right 
party.  Address  BOX  117,  .Aliddlctowii,  N.  Y. 


G.VRDENER  AA’ANTED,  Marcli  T5tli,  married 
man  witlioiit  family,  to  care  for  truck  gar¬ 
den,  roads,  lawns,  shrubs  amf  trees.  .Alust  lie 
sober,  honest,  energetic.  House  and  privileges, 
periiianeiit.  Apply  by  letter  stating  age.  na¬ 
tionality.  wages  required  and  references.  Ad¬ 
dress  NO.  1740,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  AV'ANTED — March  15tli,  an  experi¬ 
enced,  .sober,  oiiest.  energetic  man  as  farm 
m.annger,  who  understands  and  can  oiierato  ail 
kinds  of  farm  machinery  and  gas  engines.  .Alust 
be  good  dairyman.  Goo(T  house  supiilied.  .Apply 
by  letter,  stating  age.  nationality,  famil.v, 
wages  required  and  references.  .Aildrcss  No. 
1741,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Young  man  to  work  on  small  farm; 

must  be  a  gooif  worker  and  willing  to  do  the 
work  as  instructed;  wages,  $25  a  inontli.  Iionrd 
and  washing;  would  Iik(‘*  a  man  l).v  Feb.  1st. 
.Address  B.  P>.  CH.4SE,  AVyomiiig,  Delaware, 
R.  F.  D. 


AVANTED — Young  man.  single,  as  assistant  on 
a  cDiiimcrcial  poultry  plant:  must  understand 
candling  mid  packing  eggs.  .state  experience, 
reference  and  wages  expected  in  adilition  to 
lioanl  and  lodging.  NO.  1750,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVANTED — Steady  married  man  to  take  charge 
of  a  small  lionl'  registered  Holsteins;  must  l)o 
good  milker,  and  calf  raiser,  and  all-round  man. 
Board  one  or  two  men.  House,  garden  and  milk 
furnished.  Stale  wages  expm-tod.  References 
roiuired.  AV.  H.  Mace,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


DO  You  AA'.AN'n  lierdsman.  dairyman,  Inittcr- 
iiiaker.  ereanier.vman.  working  farm  foreman, 
poiiltr.vmaii,  grecnlioiiscnian,  or  any  otlier  well- 
trained  farm  lielp’'  AVc  liavo  ;i  nunilicr  of  elli- 
cieiit  young  men  witli  clean  lialiits  trained  in  oiir 
institution  wliom  we  can  recommend'  to  von. 
AA^rite  to  RERMIARD  OS'PROLENK,  National 
F’arm  School,  Farm  Scliool,  Fa. 


D.4IRYAL4N — Marrii'd  couple,  witlioiit  cliildren, 
to  take  charge  of  private  dair.v  in  Nortlicrn 
New  Jersey;  must  lie  first-class  l)utter  makers 
and  wife  to  help  milk.  References  essential;  fair 
wages,  with  cottage,  liglit  and  fuel.  .Address 
D.4IRYMAN,  Room  (>(J4,  111  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 


AVANTED — Farmer’s  son  of  eharaoter  ,aiid  pur¬ 
pose  (Protestant)  for  farm  work.  J.  O.  H.ALE, 
Byfield,  Mass. 


AVANTED — By  March  1.5th,  practical  working 
boss  for  dairy  farm.  Harlem  A'alley,  New  A’ork 
State,  CO  head,  25  milking,  wife  to  lioard  belli; 
tirst-class  house;  must  be  total  abstainer.  None 
but  experienced  men  need  apply.  State  refer¬ 
ences,  age,  religion  and  wages.  NO.  1779,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AV.4NTED — Experienced  man  and  wife  for  fruit 
and  vegetalile  growing;  aide  to  make  it  pii.r; 
good  chance  for  a  iioiiest  worker.  -Address  ,S.  T. 
.VA’ENT,  Modeltowii,  New  York. 


WORKING  FOREMAN  WANTED— On  gentle¬ 
man’s  country  place  twenty  miles  from  New 
York  City.  Must  have  experience,  knowledge  of 
plants  and  shriilis,  live  stock,  vegetable  garden, 
general  farming,  farm  iiiacliiiiery,  and  under¬ 
stand  managing  men.  State  age,  nutionality, 
past  experience,  what  ref(*reiices  can  lie  given, 
and  salary  desired.  Only  man  willing  to  work 
for  results  need  apiily.  Single  man  preferred. 
-Address  BOX  85,  Mamaroiieck,  N.  Y. 


M.ARRIED  M.AN  of  experience  and  character  to 
manage  and  work  farm,  Putnam  County;  state 
important  pi-rsoiial  facts,  exiierieiice  and  give 
references.  NO.  1782,  care  Itiiral  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  FAR.M  HELP— Do  you  need  reliable, 
stead.v  and  tcmiicratc  farm  Indp?  AA'e  tiave  a 
number  of  young  men  available  for  general 
farming,  dairy  and  poultry  positions.  .Address 
BARON  de  HIRSCH  .AGRK'ULTUIt.AL  SCHOOL, 
AVoodbine,  N.  J. — Not  a  theoretical,  but  a  prac¬ 
tical  farm  scliool. 


MANAGER  wants  position  on  farm.  Good  farmer 
and  (lairymaii  iimlerstandiiig  ids  Iiusincss 
tliorouglily;  American;  married.  NO.  1787,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA'ANTEI) — AVorking  foreman  i  married  >  for 

fruit  ami  general  farm.  Salary  not  over  $.50. 
State  age,  exiierieiice,  rcfcrciii-i-s,  salaiv  ex- 
pccKal  first  letter.  .Also  Oiriii  li.Ipcrs  (married). 
FERNAVOOD  FARMS,  Ulster  Park,  N.  Y. 


F’.AR.Al  M.AN.AGER,  quulilicil  l)y  y(»ars  of  ('Xperi- 
ciicc.  desires  position  where  a  strictl.v  lionest 
and  sober  manager  will  he  ;)pf)reciate(l,  tlior- 
ouglily  practical  in  ail  hranciics  of  fanning, 
raising  of  live  stock,  certified  dairying,  etc. 
American,  niarrlod;  please  state  purtieulars  in 
first  letter:  best  of  references.  NO.  1788,  care 
Itiiral  New-Yorker. 


AV.ANTED — Married  man,  general  farming,  per¬ 
manent  position,  tenement,  no  milking;  state 
wages  wanted,  size  family,  nationality,  age. 
AV.  M.  BURT,  Colerain,  Mass. 


AA’ .ANTED— Energetic,  sober  man,  singhv  to 
work  11])  poultry,  truck  and  fruit  farm  of  15 
acres,  near  excellent  markets;  one  wlio  ''an 
l))iild  own  poultry  houses  and  make  repairs  pre- 
fcrri'd:  wages  $i5  montli;  onc-half  of  i)rofits: 
state  ability,  age  and'  nationality:  good  l)onie 
and  pcrnianeut  business  for  tlie  right  party:  no 
ci'-'ai'i-ttcs  or  cliewing.  BOX  77,  .Alt.  Carmel, 
Conn. 


AV.ANTED — F(d).  1,  young  man.  single,  temper¬ 
ate,  c.xpcrienccd  for  niarki'f  garden  farm; 
iniist  I)(>  sociaiilc:  iindcrstainl  handling  of 
Iiorscs:  good  wages  to  riglit  man.  .Adilrcss  T., 
Box  9,  East  Marion,  L.  I. 


VOI’NG  M.AN.  one  year’s  (>xpcricucc,  wants  po¬ 
sition  .April  1  0)1  good  dair.v  farm,  or  with  old 
coiiplc  who  would  appreciate  liis  servii-cs;  Sonth- 
(‘I'li  .New  A’ork  or  .Nortlicrn  New  Jersey  ore- 
f«•n■ed'.  A.  I’.  Mri.I.EIt,  Bogota,  N.  .T. 


AV.ANTED — Experienced,  trustworthy  man  to 
liclp  owner  on  farm.  Small  dairy:  gooil 
wages  to  riglit  man:  give  references,  state  ex¬ 
perience  iind  wages  expected.  AJINER  KIBiI.EIt, 
l!i(lg(dicld,  Conn. 


POT’T.TR A’M.AX,  married,  middle-aged,  no  i-iiil- 
drcii.  wisiu-s  position  liandling  plant  on  gen¬ 
tleman’s  estate  (iireferri'd).  wlicn-  a  prolitalile 
poultr.v  plant  is  desired.  Have  liad  experience 
on  an  estate  liandling  poultry  plant,  and  :;ni  now 
engaged  on  one  of  tile  liest  larg(‘  modern,  eom- 
inercial  plants  wliicli  enters  to  sidc'ct  S'(“w  A’ork 
trade.  Am  tliorouglily  familiar  witli  all 
brnnclics.  State  full  particulars,  wages  otT(“rcd': 
best  references.  .Address  NO.  1775,  can'  Itiiral 
New-Yorker. 


COMMERCIAL  FOUL  I'ltYM  AN  witli  No.  1  rcl'er- 
eiicps,  desires  position  on  gentlcniah’s  estate; 
rclialile,  sober  and  industrious;  married:  no 
Liniily.  -Address  Nt).  1752,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AA’ -ANTED — ^Experienced  working  forciiiaii.  eX'-el- 
Icnt  farm,  11(1  acres.  New  Jersey.  NO.  1774, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSIl'ION  as  superintendent  or  foreninn  wanted, 
experienced  for  stock  and  grain  farm  by  Mareii 
or  -April  1.  .Aifdress  or  liuiuire  K.  J.  I’A,  Si2 
AA’illow  Ave.,  Hoboken,  .N,  J. 


EXPERIENCED  Ponltryiyan,  single,  wtii»Is  po¬ 
sition  on  private  place;  understands  all 
branches;  references.  NO.  1780,  care  R’iira>l 
New-Yorker. 


AA’.ANTED — Tenant  farmers  fov  two  adjoining 
farms  in  Central  AVestern  New  York,  lonitcil 
on  State  and  Improved  roads,  respect i'-ely  one, 
and  one  and  one-half  miles  from  ehnrehes,  stores, 
high  school.  New  York  Central  and  I.eliigh  A’al- 
ley  railroads.  One,  125  acres  liay  ainy  grain, 
and  the  otlier  110  jicres  hay,  grain  and  fruit  on 
barge  canal.  NO.  1770,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  '  AA’ -ANTED — As  working  foreman  nr 
superintendent,  life  experience  in  dairying,  all 
kinds  of  stock,  poultry,  gasoline  engines,  nia- 
etiinery,  all  (Tops;  garden,  inaiiageiiK'iit  of  es¬ 
tate,  men,  soImt,  A  1  reference  from  past  and 
pri'seiit  employers:  nine  years  in  present  place. 
Ad.lress  AA’HITNEY  L.  COON.  Alillbrook,  N.  Y. 


DESIRING  to  form  corporation  to  retail  milk 
and  its  products  in  city  of  over  .50.(li»(),  we  are 
looking  for  man.  married  or  single,  to  take 
)-linrge  of  tlie  dairy  work.  Must  be  tliorouglily 
informed  and  ('xperieneed  in  insp(‘cting  ami 
testing  milk  bought,  in  bottling  and  separating, 
in  making  laitter  and  ('ottage  cheese  and  artifi¬ 
cial  buttermilk.  THEO.  .4.  ST.A.NLEY,  .New 
Britain,  Conn. 


POUL'ERYM.A.N  (iiiiddlp-aged)  wishes  position 
on  an  up-to-date  utilit.v  poultr.v  plant  after 
March  1st.  F.  S.  GR.AVES,  Ellii-ott  City,  Md. 


POSITION  AA’.ANI'ED  as  farm  manager^  about 
-April  1st.  I>y  tliorouglily  <'om|)i'teiit  married 
.American,  understanding  modi'rn  farming,  cattle 
raising,  crop  rotiitioii  anil  linnd’liiig  men  and  iiia- 
cliinery.  Alcdiiim-sizcd  place,  conveiiieiit  to 
Boston  preferred.  Address  BO.N  103,  Hemilker, 
N.  U. 


GRIMM’S 


MAPLE  SYRUP 
EVAPORATORS 


Ask  for  I'alaloyiiK  “  1}'“  uiiii 
stale  iittuibcr  of  trees  you  lap. 


M.AKF:  tho  SUPERIOR  MAPLE  SYRUP  and  RUGAIt-QUICKER,  EASIER 
aiulAVlTH  LE.SS  COST  (Iniii  is  |)o8;<jl>le  by  anv  ('ther  SYSTEM.  There  is 
money  in  your  MAl’LE  TREES— (JFIT  ItE.VDY  .NOW— Indications  arc 
that  tliere  will  be  a  l!I(i  SEASON.  ]')  )ce8  for  PURE  MAPLE  i’ROUUCTS  are 
liKillKlt— THE  DE.MANU  INCREASING.  We  are  prepared  to  make  PROMl>T 
SltlPME.NT  of  the  BEST  APPAItATUS  on  the  .AIARKFX  Also  the  GRI.MM 
SAP  SPOUT.S.  BUCKETS,  COVEltS,  TANKS,  etc.,  are  INDISPENSABLE  to  the 
UP-TO-DATE  SUGAR  ^  cCT'AT’IT 

MAKERS.  ORDER  NOW.  G.  H.  GRIMM  ESTATE 


RUTLAND,  VT. 


Saw-Wood  Now 


This  saw  outfit  com*  C 
ptete  with  6  to  8  v 
H.  P.  Engine  Only 


197SSS"rpsi23iS 


you  have  to  lu*  c-/ieupiy  uuiit,  cnenniy  ^tton  up  ongi 
Thi»  remarkable  offer  is  made  to  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yot^^t 
to  invoduce  tnoTO  engines  into  each  and  every  locality.  An  enirine 


.V  so.  wtixjxjrvu  Bj-w  nuw  uuruuie  It  IS,  you  will  wonder  how 
we  are  able  to  make  the  remarkably  low  price,  and  the  answer  is  to  introduce 
It— to  advertise  it.  Where  one  is  sold,  hundreds  follow.  We  will  make  our 
I^rotit  on  the  enjcines  that  follow.  You  are  the  lucky  man  tojjet  the  benefit  of  this 


$9822 


4  tol6  H.  P. 

Engine  only 

.  ,  r  I  ou  are  tne  lucKy  man  to  get  the  benefit  of  this  B  Other  SUos. 

if  you  act  quickly.  Donutdelay.  Write  for  our  catalog  and  lull  information  toilay.  Equally  Low  Prices 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GAS  AND  GASOLINE  ENGIHE  COMPANY,  202  Fulton  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


INSUSfE  ')^urPlantin 


Binld  up  your  soil  and  increase  the  yields.  Unless  you  add  HUMUS 
and  PLANT  FOODS  to  depleted  soils  you  cannot  expiect  results. 


Well-Rotted 
Horse  Manure 


•siiiiiuiate  Djicteriological  action  in  tlie  soil.  .4  largo  grower  aptly  says  •' 
Manure  IS  the  out ff  thiny  that  supplies  all  the  ueeils  fortrue/c  aarci 
(i'^f  ’^aouses  and  lairns  leith  one  application.’’  Give  your  lawn  a  o 
(ircoiiipost  tins  Spring— need  not  be  raked  off— it  will  hold  the  im 


DIAMOND  BRAND  COMPOST 

is  free  from  weed  seetis,  largely  HUMUS  and  abounds  in  plant  foods.  It  will  a'so 

action  in  tlie  soil.  .4  largo  grower  ajitly  says  ".Stable 

denimj. 
coating 

Sff"‘'ne‘r  and  keen  your  gni-ss  green.  Use  it  in  vom”  vegetab'le 
gardens.  Official  State  -Analysis  sliows :  Nitrogen  Z.OZIb. 
bo'x  lo  ceiits "*  "“83)100  lbs.  each.  U-lb.  .sample 
-  tVrile  for  Circular  "  Ji  and  prices. 

VORK  SX^BLEMANUI^E  Co. 

g73WASHlNCTON  STREET.  _ « Y  . 


e  shaded  portion  of  the  chassis  illustration  shows 

_ 5  Smith  Form-a-Truck  Attachment,  which  carries 

90‘!i>  of  the  load,  bolted  to  the  car  power  plant,  with 
vice- like  grip. 


F.  O.  B.  CHICAGO 


Basket  Rack 
Body 


It  Sounded  the  Knell 
^florses^"‘*>'^Fami  Hauling 

Hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  up-to-date  farmers,  who  figure  time  in 
dollars  and  cents,  have  made  tremendous  savings  with  Smith  Form-a- 
Truck.  It  is  taking  the  place  of  horses  for  hauling  milk  and  farm  products  to 
town.  It  is  doing  heavy  service  work  of  all  kinds  about  the  farm. 

With  their  Smith  Form-a-Trucks  they  are  carrying  loads  that  are  impossible  for  hdrses  — 
twice  the  load  of  any  team.  And  they  are  doing  the  work  in  half  the  time.  Think  what 
this  means  in  time  and  money. 

Idle  Horses  Cost  Money— Idle  Trucks  Cost  Nothing 

Agricultural  experts  state  that  farm  horses  work  but  1000  hours  a  year  100  days  of  10  hours 
each.  Over  two- thirds  of  the  year  they  are  eating  their  heads  off.  They  need  stabling.  They 
need  veterinary  attention.  They  need  the  attention  of  your  hired  help.  And  you  get  100 
days  work  for  this  365  days  of  expense  and  attention.  Think  of  it. 

Your  Form-a-Truck  costs  you  nothing  when  it  is  idle.  It  requires  feed  (gasoline)  only 
when  it  is  working.  So  you  save  the  expense  of  horses  during  265  days  of  idleness.  And 
it  does  your  work  far  cheaper  than  horses. 

Yet  this  remarkably  efficient,  money  saving  Smith  Form-a-Truck  which  does  the  work  of 
two  teams  at  half  the  expense  costs  no  more  than  a  single  team.  Think  of  it ! 

You  are  replacing  old  fashioned  farming  methods  with  modern  labor-saving,  time-saving 
machinery  in  other  branches  of  your  farm  work.  The  time  has  now  come  to  discard  the  old- 
fashioned  expensive  methods  of  hauling.  Put  a  Smith  Form-a-Truck  on  your  farm  now. 

The  Smith  Form-a-Truck  combines  with  any  Ford,  Maxwell,  Dodge,  Buick,  or  Overland 
Car,  to  make  a  fully  guaranteed  one-ton  truck.  9,652  users  in  every  line  of  business  in  the 
country  are  now  saving  money  with  the  Smith  Form-a-Truck.  Hundreds  upon  hundreds 
of  farmers  have  made  tremendous  savings.  You,  too,  can  do  what  these  farmers  have  done. 

The  Famous  Eight-in-One  Farm  Body 

Every  possible  use  for  a  truck  on  the  farm  is  covered  in  the  new  collapsible  farm  body— an  exclusive 
feature  of  Smith  Form-a-Truck.  Pull  the  lever  and  you  get  any  one  of  eight  combinations  of  farm  bodies— 
Stock  Rack  body  —  Hay  Rack  —  Basket  Rack  —  Hog  Rack  —  Grain  Flat  Rack  High  Flare  board 
flet  back  — swoop  board  down.  Change  from  one  type  to  another  in  an  instant— without  a  single  tool. 


Rack  Body 
for  Hay, 
Straw, 
Loose 
Grain 


Send  for  Free  Book 


Send  for  oar  big  illustrated  farm  booklet.  It  will  show  you  just 
how  you  can  begin  to  put  money  in  the  bank  that  you  have  hitherto 
been  putting  into  feed  for  horses. 

Get  your  copy  of  “Deliver  the  Goods,”  a  booklet  crammed  with 
valuable  trucking  information. 


Smith  Motor  Truck  Corporation 


Manufacturers  of 
Smith  Form-a-Trucks 

Executive  Offices 
and  Salesroom 
Suite  951 
Smith  Form-a-Truck  Bldg. 


CUT  THIS  OUT!  MAIL  IT  TODAY! 
Smith  Motor  Truck  Corporation 

Suite  951, 1470  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Gentlemen:  —  Without  obligation  on  my  part, 
please  send  me  full  details  of  your  farm  attach¬ 
ment  and  the  new  convertible  body  for  farm  use. 
I  am  interested  in  how  the  Smith  Form-a-Truck 
can  save  me  money  and  give  me  better  service 
than  I  am  getting  with  horses. 


Name . 

Town . County. 


State 


Number  acres  owned.... 


1 


January  27,  1917 


Five  Cents  a  Copy 
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Happy  Winter  Days  in  a  Southern  New  Jersey  Cornfield 

I 


For  Men  Who  Want  a  Quality  Tractor 

As  farmers  study  and  buy  tractors  more  and  more,  the  merits  of  Case 
Tractors  are  better  appreciated.  Quality  is  the  first  thing  to  consider,  advise 
authorities.  Wise  men  heed  it.  For  quality  means  performance. 


Careful  farmers  are  more  inclined  than  ever  to 
turn  to  an  old-established  concern  which  has  a  rec¬ 
ord  behind  it,  one  that  can  afiEord  to  include  con¬ 
struction  superiorities.  That  was  evident  at  the 
demonstrations. 

From  grandfather  to  father  and  son  (this  is  our 
75th  anniversary)  has  passed  the  word  that  Case 
machinery  may  be  depended  upon.  It  is  almost  a 
farm  proverb.  This  has  decided  hundreds  to 
choose  Case  Tractors.  Few  can  content  them¬ 
selves  with  lesser  quality. 

With  24  years  of  gas  engine  experience,  Case  has 
set  the  pace  in  the  farm  world  for  kerosene  and 
gasoline  tractors,  of  the  higher  grade,  as  it  did  in 
the  steam  engine  field  years  ago,  where  it  still 
dominates. 

This  preference  for  Case  was  proved  last  winter, 
when  over  15,000  farmers  wrote  to  us  to  inquire 
about  these  farm  labor-savers.  Hundreds  of 
testimonials  have  come  in  from  all  over  the 
country  from  satisfied,  enthusiastic  users.  At  the 
demonstrations,  farmers  saw  for  themselves  the 
superiorities  which  Case  can  afford  to  put  in  its 
machinery,  and  made  comparisons.  Farm  paper 
and  agricultural  college  experts  praise  the  per¬ 
formance  and  simplicity  of  Case  Tractors. 

Most  people  now  concede  Case  leadership. 


Announcing  a  Fifth  Size 

In  addition  to  the  four  master  tractors  offered 
last  season.  Case  now  introduces  the  9-18.  This 
smaller  size  follows  Case  principles,  and  is  built  in 
the  same  honest  and  careful  manner  as  the  10-20, 
12-25,  20-40  and  30-60.  All  are  made  complete 
at  the  Case  plant  by  Case  workmen.  The  9-18, 
though  designed  for  smaller  farms,  is  not  too 
light,  too  small  nor  too  cheap. 

At  the  tractor  demonstrations  this  summer  the  9-10 
created  a  profound  sensation.  Orders  for  hundreds  were 
received  from  farm  owners  and  dealers. 

All  know  that  Case  Tractors  have  been  approved  after 
long  and  severe  tests.  Owners  have  the  insurance  that  comes 
with  owning  a  proved  tractor,  not  an  experimental  one. 

Announcing  a  Small  Thresher 

Another  announcement  of  widespread  interest  is  that 
Case  now  offers  small,  light  threshing  machines  suitable  for 
use  with  tractors.  While  these  have  all  the  well-known  per¬ 
fections  of  the  larger  CaseThreshers,  their  capacity  and  price 
make  it  possible  for  each  farmer  to  own  his  own  thresher. 

We  have  just  prepared  a  new  1917  Case  album  in  colors 
in  commemoration  of  our  75th  anniversary,  which  we  think 
is  the  finest  yet  produced  in  the  agricultural  world.  It  is 
a  book  so  replete  with  information  of  value  to  every 
farmer  that  no  one  can  afford  to  be  without  a  copy. 

This  catalog  describes  Case  kerosene  and  gas  tractors, 
Case  steam  engines,  Case  threshing  machines.  Case  road 
machinery.  Case  automobiles,  and  every  Case  product. 
Write  today  for  your  copy.  It  is  free. 


J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  185  Erie  Street,  RACINE,  WIS. 
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Game  Laws  and  the  Farmer 

What  Rights  Has  the  State  ? 

Will  you  tell  me  what  justifies  the  State  of  New 
York  to  impose  obligations  on  the  farmer  to  post  his 
land  in  order  to  keep  hunters  off  his  land?  Does  not 
the  State’s  right  cease  with  taking  our  taxes?  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  the  movement  to  have  the  hunt¬ 
ing*  law  changed  so  a  person  can  be  safe  on  his  own 
l)]ace.  Three  dilTerent  times  it  happened  to  me  that 
when  I  ordered  them  off  they  pointed  their  shot  guns 
at  me.  ^  A.  c.  u. 

New  Y'ork. 

HE  STATE'S  ATTITUDE.— Al)out  a  year  ago 
I  heard  a  lawyer  give  a  talk  to  a  group  of 
business  men.  Of  all  he  .said,  only  two  things  are 
remembered.  He  called  attention  to  the  tendency 
all  men  to  call  loudly  for  the  repeal  of  any  law 
which  affects  them  unfavorably  and  ho  mentioned 
the  fact,  Avhich  Avill  be  recognized  by  all  who  stop 
to  think,  that  all  law  is  a  comi)romise  and  that  a 
just  law  gives  the  individual  protection  or  .some 
other  return  for  any  liberty  it  may  take  away.  Al¬ 
most  everywhere  laws  forbid  men  to  carry  conceah'd 
weapons  but  the  State  assumes  the  responsibility  of 


protecting  the  men  who  do  not  arm  themselves.  In 
the  case  of  the  game  laws  this  rule  seems  not  to  hold 
true.  The  State  says  to  the  farmer:  “We  own  cer¬ 
tain  Avild  creatures  Avith  fur,  certain  others  bear¬ 
ing  feathers  and  some  others  Avhich  swim  in  the 
streams  and  i)ond.s.  Some  of  the.se  Ave  shall  pas¬ 
ture  on  your  land  and  Ave  forbid  yori  to  interfere 
Avith  them  either  for  your  protection  or  theirs  un¬ 
less  Ave  especially  grant  you  permission.  At  cer¬ 
tain  seasons  of  the  year  Ave  shall  try  to  kill  some  of 
these  creatures,  and  if  Ave  cau.se  you  any  lo.ss  by  our 
attempts  to  do  this  killing  you  are  at  liberty  to  try 
to  get  us  to  pay  for  the  damage.  This  i)ay.  hoAv- 
ever,  is  not  to  come  from  the  Avhole  peoi)le  (the 
State)  but  from  the  one  of  us  doing  the  damage  and 
AA-e  .shall  giA'e  you  no  help  in  collecting  the  pay  or 
in  finding  Avho  is  at  fault.” 

This  seems  so  unfair  that  many  of  us  are  Avonder- 
ing  Avhether  the  game  laAvs  as  noAV  in  operation  are 
really  just  laAv.s. 

WHY  ITIOTECT  GAME?— There  seem  to  be  three 
reasons  for  protecting  game.  The  scientist  Avants 


to  keep  the  various  species  of  Avild  creatures  from 
getting  AAii>ed  out  as  many  have  in  recent  times, 
fi’he  Avild  piget)n,  the  great  auk.  and  some  of  the 
ducks  are  noted  cases.  The  farmer  likes  to  have 
them  around.  No  matter  Avhat  a  farmer  may  .say 
Avhen  he  thinks  of  Avhat  the  last  lot  of  sportsmen 
did  to  his  stock  and  fences,  if  he  is  really  a  good 
farmer  he  likes  to  see  the  Avild  creatures  arouud. 
He  may  like  to  go  out  once  in  a  Avhile  for  a  good 
hunt  the  same  as  the  city  man  but  his  annual  bag 
is  likely  to  be  small.  To  be  sure,  there  are  farmers 
Avho  kill  for  the  sake  of  killing  but  these  men  are 
alAvays  found  beloAv  normal  in  other  Avay.s.  Their 
fences  are  poor,  their  houses  and  cattle  are  dis¬ 
eased  and  poorly  fed  and  their  Avives  are  likely  to 
be  in  the  habit  of  going  out  Avith  an  axe  daily  to 
cut  Avood  enough  to  cook  the  dinner.  FeAv  of  this 
class  are  farm  laborers  becau.se  they  do  not  like 
to  get  to  Avork  often  enough  to  hold  a  job  -or  get  a 
iieAA'  one.  The  city  sportsman  Avants  the  game  pre- 
.serA'ed  so  he  can  kill  it.  A  fcAV  of  tin's  class  may 
really  enjoy  getting  out  into  the  Avoods  Avithout  any 


e.si)ecial  reference  to  the  amount  of  game  they  may 
be  able  to  bring  home  but  the  vast  majority  ap¬ 
parently  care  only  for  the  number  of  creatures  they 
may  be  able  to  boast  of  having  killed  and  Avould  be 
about  as  Avell  .satisfied  if  they  could  spend  a  day 
or  tAvo  shooting  in  a  big  flock  of  guinea  hens  as 
they  Avould  by  any  kind  of  Avild  game  .shooting  that 
is  legal  in  Ncav  Y"ork  noAV.  These  people  are  or¬ 
ganized  in  their  rod  and  gun  clubs  and  have  been 
able  to  pretty  nearly  dictate  the  game  Iuav  policy 
of  the  State. 

IirSTOrtY  OF  GAME  LAWS.— It  may  be  inter¬ 
esting  at  this  point  to  revioAV  a  little  of  the  history 
of  game  hiAvs.  At  an  early  period,  all  the  game 
Avas  considered  to  belong  to  the  State,  that  is.  to 
tlie  King.  Indeed,  all  the  land  Avas  the  King’s. 
Later,  parts  of  this  land  Avere  given  over  to  the 
charge  of  certain  of  the  King’s  friends  or  relatives 
AA’ho  aftei’Avards  gaA'e  parts  of  it  to  their  friends. 
The  ownership  of  the  game  folloAved  the  OAvnership 
of  the  land.  The  common  people  had  no  part  in 
this  oAvnershij)  and  Avere  not  allOAved  to  hunt  or  kill 


any  game  under  severe  penaltie.s.  In  tho.se  days 
human  nature  Avas  much  the  same  as  Iioaa’’  and  the 
fact  that  a  thing  Avas  prohibited  Avas  enough  to 
make  it  very  desirable.  Thus  arose  the  great  ha¬ 
tred  of  trespass  notices.  America  Avas  mostly  set¬ 
tled  by  “common  people.”  They  found  here  a  coun¬ 
try  full  of  many  kinds  of  Avild  game  and  Avith  no 
Avealthy  land-holding  class  to  enforce  trespass  hiAvs. 
Naturally  they  felt  free  to  kill  any  kind  of  game 
Avhen  they  could  and  to  sell  it  for  as  much  as  they 
could  get.  r.eing  iuA’cntive.  they  made  great  ad¬ 
vances  in  the  art  of  killing  those  creatures  for 
Avhich  there  Avas  a  ready  sale  and  .soon  there  arose 
a  busine.ss  of  market  hunting.  When  it  began  to 
be  noticed  that  there  Avas  le.ss  game  in  the  country, 
people  started  to  look  for  a  cause.  It  aa'us  plain 
that  market  .shooting  and  e.specially  night  shooting 
Avas  doing  much  damage.  Later  it  AA’as  found  that 
Si)ring  shooting,  esi)ecially  in  the  case  of  duck.s, 
seemed  to  be  Avorse  than  Fall  shooting. 

G.VME  GETS  SCARGE.— In  a  search  for  remedies 
for  the  decrease  of  game  it  Avas  evident  that  tAvo 


courses  AA'ere  open,  restriction  of  shooting  or  propa¬ 
gation  of  more  game  to  shoot.  In  the  minds  of 
all.  proi)agation  Avas  united  Avith  the  English  game- 
preserve  idea  and  this  Avould  restrict  the  free  hunt¬ 
ing  of  those  Avho  had  most  influence  Avith  the  laAV- 
makers.  Comsequentlj’,  any  bill  intended  to  make  it 
possible  to  rear  game  in  captivity  had  a  rough  road 
to  travel  before  it  became  a  hiAV.  Noav  in  this  State 
the  only  game  birds  that  can  be  legally  raised  in 
captivity,  under  such  conditions  that  any  sensible 
man  Avill  eA’en  consider  the  matter  seriously,  are 
pheasant.s,  mallard  and  black  ducks,  the  three  least 
needing  such  treatment  of  any  Avild  foAvl  iiA  North 
America. 

WHO  OWNS  THE  GAME?— In  restricting  the 
killing  of  Avild  creatures  it  Avas  soon  found  that  the 
English  idea  of  the  OAvnership  of  the  game  going 
Avith  the  land  Avould  not  do,  for  it  Avould  be  foolish 
to  try  to  keep  a  man  from  killing  his  OAvn  game  on 
his  oAvn  land  Avhen  he  plea.sed  or  to  stop  him  from 
disposing  of  it  as  he  saAA^  fit.  Therefore  the  idea  of 
State  OAvnership  of  all  the  game  Avas  revived  and 
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has  boon  apparently  nphekl  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  although  there  is  a  possibility  that  it  might 
not  have  been  sustained  if  it  had  been  i)resented  in 
a  different  way.  New  York  State  is  now  in  the 
enrions  position  of  claiming  State  ownership  of 
non-migratory  game  and  ground  ownership  (by  the 
State)  of  migratory  game.  We  await  with  interest 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  case  of  the 
migratoiy  bird  law.  If  this  law  is  declared  uncon¬ 
stitutional  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  courts  can  i^e- 
fuse  to  concede  that  the  owner  of  any  piece  of  land 
is  also  the  owner  of  any  game  that  may  be  living 
on  it. 

THE  SPORTSMAN’S  ATTITUDE.— To  date  the 
sportsman  has  been  able  to  impress  his  point  of 
view  on  the  game  laws.  lie  believes  that  as  a 
citizen  of  the  State  he  owns  a  certain  i)art  of  the 
game  creatures  living  in  that  State  and  he  feels 
that  he  has  a  divine  right  to  get  that  share.  If  he 
can  do  it  legally  and  without  damage  to  the  owner 
of  the  land  wliere  his  birds  or  rabliits  may  be  hid¬ 
ing,  all  right.  If  not,  he  tiles  to  do  it  some  other 
way.  The  owner  of  the  land  is  only  a  poor  i>easant 
who  has  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  pleasure  of 
the  nobility. 

THE  FARMER’S-  SIDE.— The  farmer  feels  that 
he  is  as  good  as  any  man  and  the  one  who  tries 
to  lord  it  over  him  usually  gets  a  ]>oor  reception. 
He  sees  part  of  his  crops  going  to  feed  these  game 
animals  and  he  says  they  ought  to  be  as  much  his 
as  the  chickens  that  pick  up  waste  grain  or  that 
eat  parts  of  his  crojis.  He  may  be  mistaken  in 
the  amount  of  damage  done  his  crops  by  the  game, 
but  he  realizes  that  the  greatest  damage  is  done 
by  those  who  are  trying  to  kill  the  game.  He  would 
be  willing  to  pasture  the  game  on  his  land  if  the 
State  would  protect  him  from  damage.  IMost  fai’- 
mers  would  go  farther  and  would  spend  money  to 
Increase  the  game  without  profit  to  themselves  if 
it  were  not  that  such  a  course  would  invite  trouble 
and  loss. 

TWO  NEEDED  LAW  CHANCES.— Two  .small 
changes  in  the  present  game  laws  would  relieve  the 
situation  and  insure  a  much  greater  sujiply  of 
game  in  this  State  in  the  near  future.  First,  make 
it  the  duty  of  any  game  warden  or  other  peace  offi¬ 
cer  to  ai’rest  any  person  found  hunting  on  pi’operly 
posted  lands  without  a  written  permit  from  the 
owner  of  the  land.  Second,  in  the  sections  per¬ 
mitting  and  regulating  breeding  of  game,  .sub.sti- 
tute  the  words  “game  and  fur  bearing  animahs”  for 
the  Avords  “American  elk,  white-tailed  deer,  Euro¬ 
pean  red  deer,  and  fallow  deer,  roebuck,  pheasants, 
mallard  and  black  ducks’’  wherever  they  occur.  If 
these  changes  wei’e  made  the  landowners  would  have 
received  a  return  for  the  privileges  taken  away  by 
other  jirovisions  of  the  law  and  the  game  laws 
Avould  have  measured  up  more  nearly  to  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  “just  laws.”  ALFRED  C.  WEED. 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 


Laws  Needed  by  Farmers 

IN  accordance  with  the  editorial  some  time  ago, 
in  regard  to  asking  for  laws  that  will  help  the 
farmers,  I  re(]uest  that  you  (and  the  rest  of  us) 
work  for  the  following,  this  Winter: 

Repeal  of  Sect.  129  of  Art.  5,  of  the  education 
law  as  amended  to  Jul.v,  1914,  which  makes  it  legal 
to  take  school  districts,  unjustlsL 

Amend  Sect.  880  of  Art.  .84,  to  read  as  follows: 
“Any  person  conceiving  himself  aggrieved  may 
ai»peal  or  i)etition  the  commissioner  of  education 
Avho  is  hereby  authorized  and  I'equii'ed  to  examine 
and  decide  the  same  but  his  decision  shall  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  review  and  final  decision  in  a  court  of  the 
county  in  which  the  act  appealed  from  occurs.  And 
any  school  district  that  has  had  an  appeal  before 
the  commissioner  of  education  in  regard  to  the 
changing  of  school  district  boundaries  is  by  this 
act  given  the  privilege  of  taking  their  cases  into 
court  to  be  decided  by  a  judge  and  jury.” 

Laws  to  enlarge,  improve  and  finance  the  Depai’t- 
ment  of  Foods  and  Markets. 

The  school  laws  of  this  State  are,  in  some  ways, 
vei-y  unjust  and  should  be  changed.  With  Sect.  129, 
eliminated,  there  will  be  left  two  other  ways  to  dis¬ 
solve  a  school  district,  and  in  a  way  that  would  be 
luuKjrable.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  will  ob¬ 
ject,  very  seriously,  to  having  Sect.  880  amended  as 
suggested,  but,  in  reason,  how  can  he?  If  he  knows 
that  his  decisions  have  at  all  times  been  fair  and 
just,  he  should  not  object  to  having  the  same  re¬ 
viewed  in  any  court.  But  if  they  have  not  been 
just  it  is  only  fair  that  the  injustice  done  should  be 
corrected. 

By  an  actual  canvas  of  the  Grange  in  this  State, 
95  per  cent,  were  opposed  to  the  forcible  consolida¬ 
tion  of  school  districts.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Com¬ 


missioner  of  Education  to  do  away  with  the  mral 
schools  of  the  .‘^tate  and  consolidate  them  with  vil¬ 
lage  and  city  schools.  If  the  school  is  a  good  thing, 
why  not  have  it  within  a  reasonal)le  distance?  The 
township  system  foi-  schools  .should  not  be  passed  un¬ 
less  it  allows  the  rui-al  schools  to  I’emain  as  they  are 
and  permits  self  government.  -t.  g.  hall. 

.Vllegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  New  Plan  for  Direct  Selling 

The  writer  was  raised  on  a  farm,  worked  15 
years  in  the  cities  and  then  returned  to  the 
farm  to  find  the  science  of  agriculture  revolution¬ 
ized,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  marketing  farm 
produce.  I  soon  discovered  that  the  one  sure  road 
to  bankruptcy  was  to  produce  farm  pi’oducts  and 
.send  them  to  commission  men  in  the  cities  to  sell. 
IlaA’ing  made  this  -discovery  I  began  to  turn  my 


A  14-inch  Washington  Potato.  Fig.  43 


efftu'ts  to  the  production  of  such  crops  jis  I  could 
expect  to  be  :ihle  to  sell  direct  to  consumers. 

The  quest  for  consumer  customers  raised  a  new 
question,  that  of  the  expense  of  finding  the  cus¬ 
tomers.  This  suggested  a  new  idea  and  I  organ¬ 
ized  my  farming  neighbors,  both  nearby  and  dis¬ 
tant,  into  a  bureau  for  the  purpose  of  coiiperating 
in  the  expense  of  getting  in  touch  with  city  con¬ 
sumer, s.  This  plan  proini.ses  to  solve  our  latest  dif¬ 
ficulty.  lender  the  supervision  of  the  “Direct  Tra¬ 
ders  Bureau”  I  am  now  publishing  a  monthly  peri¬ 
odical  or  catalogue  containing  announcements  of 
the  articles  of  farm  produce  offered  for  sale  to  con¬ 
sumers 
logue 

of  names  being 
expense  which  is  almost  nominal  Ave  are  able  to 
place  the  rural  producer  in  touch  Avith  the  city 
fifiie  plan  is  not  limited  to  any  geographical  area. 


January  27,  1917. 

8ome  of  our  adA'ertisers  liA’e  as  far  aiA’ay  as  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  the  Mississippi  River,  and  we  believe 
that  the  idea  is  capable  of  practically  indefinite  ex- 
Itansion.  The  monthly  peidodical  or  catalogue  ia 
called  the  “Direct  Trader”  and  is  published  for 
the  service  of  its  patrons  and  not  for  profit. 
Washington.  joe  smith. 


A  Washington  Potato 

WE  have  the  folloAving  note  from  a  lively  friend 
in  New  York : 

Out  on  I.ong  Island,  they  are  accepting  potatoes  in 
payment  for  drinks,  so  they  say.  A  friend  of  mine 
out  in  Yakima  Valley.  Washington,  heard  about  this, 
and  sent  me  a  few  samples  of  his  spuds,  suggesting 
that  I  n.se  one  as  a  pocket-piece  to  prevent  rheumatism, 
in  case  it  would  not  be  accepted  at  the  bar. 

With  the  spread  of  Prohibition  there  AA-ill  come  a 
lively  effort  to  tui-n  off  stock  on  hand  at  any  reason- 
.•ihle  value.  At  seA-eral  city  churches  people  have  been 
asked  to  give  their  contributions  to  the  poor  in  the 
form  of  potatoes — big  baskets  being  put  at  the  doors 
for  the  luirpose.  They  Avould  need  large  ones  if 
“coin*’  like  these  tubers  from  Washington  Avere 
used.  We  do  not  know  the  variety  .shown  at  Fig. 
4.3,  hut  the  quality  is  good  all  the  Avay  thx’ough.  A 
tuber  of  this  size  can  be  boiled  with  the  jacket  on 
and  then  caiwed  or  sliced  like  a  sausage  or  lump 
of  Hamburger  steak.  This  size  would  suit  some  of 
the  NeAv  York  cooks  Avho  have  a  way  of  throwing 
the  raw  tubers  into  the  garbage  pail  as  too  hard 
to  jiare.  As  a  rule  the  average  potato  buyer  does 
not  Avant  the  big  i*ound  tubers  as  he  expects  to  find 
a  “black  heart”  in  the  center.  The  long,  thin  tu¬ 
bers  like  the  one  pictured  ai-e  less  likely  to  liaA^e  this 
black  spot  and  most  buyers  expect  to  find  them  of 
better  (piality.  Compare  this  Wa.shington  tuber 
with  tape  line  and  see  how  it  stretches  out.  We 
hear  some  big  stoiies  of  the  potatoes  grown  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  One  man  tells  us  he  saw  a  tuber  so 
big  that  Avhen  boiled  it  gave  six  Iri.shmen  all  they 
could  eat  and  there  was  enough  left  to  furni.sh  them 
all  Avith  friend  potatoes  for  a  .second  meal!  We 
know  that  this  one  from  Washington  AA'ent  a  long 
way  toAvard  serving  our  big  family  Avith  “French 
fried”  of  high  quality. 


The  Test  of  Orchard  Planting 

There  has  been  much  discussion  during  the 
past  feAv  years  about  the  future  of  the  apple 
business  in  this*  country.  As  we  know,  millions  of 
trees  hai’e  been  planted,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  them  haA^e  come  through  to  fruiting.  There  are 
many  places  throughout  the  country  Avhere  apples 
can  be  Avell  grown,  and  there  are  ahvays  those  peo¬ 
ple  who  fear  that  the  business  will  be  gi*eatly  over¬ 
done.  We  have  always  taken  the  position  that  Avith 
a  bulky  perishable  crop  like  apples  the  market  facil¬ 
ities  must  settle  the  matter.  In  the  future  the  best 
profit  in  apple  culture  will  be  made  in  medium- 
, sized  orchards,  Avell  located  so  that  direct  trade 
can  he  easily  deA’eloi)ed  in  suitable  A^arieties.  There 
Avill  also  be  a  good  business  done  by  the  larger 
orchai-ds,  Avell  cared  foi’,  so  that  either  singly  or 
in  combination  the  oAvners  can  send  out  a  standard 
-package  and  a  guaranteed  pack. 

Not  long  ago  Ave  saAV  a  neAvs  item  to  the  effect 
that  in  certain  paids  of  Idaho  apple  orchards  AA’ere 
being  pulled  out  so  that  the  land  could  be  seeded  in 
cloA'er  for  the  production  of  .-Joed.  In  order  to  make 
sure  of  the  matter  Ave  Avrote  to  some  of  our  read¬ 
ers  in  that  location  and  have  received  the  facts 
about  it.  The  folloAving  letter  is  a  fair  sample  of 
others. 

Many  of  the  farmers  are  pulling  their  orchards,  in 
Avhole,  or  in  part,  not  only  to  grow  clover  seed,  but 
other  farm  crops  as  Avell.  It  is  simply  for  the  reason 
that  there  is  no  profit  and  often  a  big  loss  in  raising 
apples  this  far  from  market.  The  freights,  commis¬ 
sions  and  expense  of  spraying,  pruning,  cultivating, 
harvesting  and  boxes,  does  not  leaA’e  even  the  35-cent 
dollar  and  I  think  there  are  cases  where  .035  on  the 
dollar  would  be  nearer  the  truth. 

I  speak  of  the  average  run  of  seasons  and  farmers. 
The  exceptions  are  generally  Avidely  advertised.  We 
have  the  soil,  climate,  sunshine  and  water  (irrigation) 
W  fruit,  but  until  Ave  can  mai-ket  our  crops  in  air¬ 
ships,  think  we  can  do  much  better  raising  seed  crop.s, 
for  Avhich  this  country  seems  exceedingly  well  adapted. 

ii.  e.  bailey. 

It  appears  that  in  Idaho  there  are  fine  locations 
for  fruit  groAving  and  apples  of  the  highest  quality 
can  be  produced.  The  market  facilities  are  so  poor, 
hoAvever,  for  large  quantities  of  this  fruit,  that  it 
Avill  not  sell  to  advantage.  Therefore,  the  trees  are 
taken  out  and  other  crops  like  clover  .seed  Avhich 
Avill  pay  better  are  introduced.  We  think  that  this 
is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  Avay  the  apple  business 

Orchards  Avill  be 

planted  anjl  cared  for,  but  the  money  test  of  the 
cost  of  putting  a  fruit  on  the  market  Avill  finally 
decide  whether  the  orchards  are  to  be  continued  or 
not. 


by  our  members.  This  periodical  or  cata- 
is  mailed  to  prospective  city  consu“iers,  lists  of  the  future  Avill  be  determined. 
oI)tained  from  various  s.^arces.  At  an 


‘‘  Balanced  Rations  ” 

The  advocacy  of  Alfalfa  and  silage  to  take  tlie 
place  of  grains  and  commercial  feeds  in  a  late 
issue  is  pleasing  to  me.  They  may  not  fit  the  figures, 
chemically,  that  call  for  a  mixture  of  about  all  of 
the  grains  and  meals,  but  they  will  give-  results. 
There  has  been  enough  printing  on  balanced  rations 
to  fiil  a  box  car,  but  during  the  time  of  the  type  set¬ 
ting.  many  men  who  knew  nothing  of  this  printed 
science,  were  successfully  growing  animals. 

The  exact  chemical  ration  may  be  found  for  man 
or  beast  but  it  seems  to  me  that  most  of  the  efforts 
in  that  direction  are  useless.  There  was  a  year  after 
the  Civil  War  when  flour  was  away  higher  than  it 
is  now,  and  our  neighborhood  had  no  wheat.  People 
lived  on  pork,  corn  and  apple  butter,  the  boys 
brought  “pone”  to  school  and  no  one  ever  saw  a 
healthier  bunch  of  urchins.  I  brought  a  flock  of 
ewes  from  the  far  pasture  because  they  may  need 
the  stables  any  time,  and  they  are  fat  enough  for 
slaughtei'.  They  have  had  nothing  hut  natural  grass 
the  past  year,  which  must  have  been  a  balanced  ra¬ 
tion.  They  will  get  pasture,  clover,  Alfalfa,  fodder 
and  very  little  corn  or  oats  and  will  give  a  fine  lot 
of  lambs.  T.  B.  Terry,  deceased,  a  very  successful 
man  and  a  writer,  never  fed  his  work  teams  any¬ 
thing  but  pasture  and  clover  hay.  Summer  or  Win¬ 
ter  and  they  were  always  fat,  and  it  is  very  possible 
as  well  as  profitable  to  follow  that  course  with  all 
animals.  This  is  from  experience,  and  this  is  the 
Winter  to  save  the  grain.  My  knowledge  of  silage  is 
limited  to  hearsay  but  I  will  grant  it  has  a  good 
place  among  the  other  home-grown  feeds. 

One  can  pu.sh  up  emaciated  animals  or  fit  any 
wanted  for  a  set  time  with  grains,  but  well  kept  ones, 
as  a  general  thing  can  get  along  very  nicely  with 
very  little  of  it.  There  was  a  northern  man  looking 
at  a  southerner’s  “four  year  old  shotes,”  (!0  pounders, 
and  .saying:  “Wliy  don’t  you  feed  your  hogs?  Up 
North  we  finish  a  hog  at  eight  months,”  and  the 
“cracker”  replied,  with  reference  to  a  warm  place, 
“What’s  time  to  a  hog?”  That  Is  the  other  extreme. 
When  I  refer  to  pasture  I  mean  good  pasture  that 
covers  the  ground  in  a  mat.  Also  not  moldy,  coar.se 
clover  and  Alfalfa  but  hay  well  cured,  fine  and 
green,  and  I  never 
see  a  land  owner 
hauling  feed  hut  I 
think  if  he  had  some 
fields  and  mows  of 
fliat  character,  he 
would  not  look  so 
poverty  stricken.  I 
always  feel  pity  for 
the  man  who  must 
buy  feed.  It  shows 
he  is  either  a  manu- 
fiicturer  buying  i*aw 
material,  or  that  he 
does  not  know  what 
his  own  soil  was 
made  foi’.  There 
has  been  so  much 
mental  strain  on  the 
fitness  of  balanced 
rations  that  its  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  misin¬ 
formation,  has  made 
a  market  for  thou- 
.sands  of  tons  of  feed 
which  should  h  a  v  e 
been  grown  at  home. 

It  has  sent  home 
money  to  far  away 
f  a  r  m  s  ,  elevators, 
mills,  railroads,  deal¬ 
ers  and  to  officials 
for  inspection  which 
did  not  always  protect,  and  men  dropped  interest 
in  improving  their  own  soil  and  growing  better  feed 
of  their  own. 

The  foregoing  is  written  to  say  nice  things  for 
clover  and  Alfalfa.  Any  man  who  has  mows  of 
them  is  far  above  want.  He  will  experience  no 
liardship  if  the  grain  crop  fails  and  the  feed  men 
go  out  of  business.  They  are  the  foundation  for 
making  farming  sixceessful,  l)y  furnishing  feed  and 
enriching  the  .soil.  I'erhaps  one  or  both  have  not 
grown  in  .some  localities,  but  that  only  proves  their 
necessity.  An.v  soil  should  be  made  to  grow,  at 
least  one  of  them,  so  they  are  incentives  to  compel 
men  to  improve  soil.  They  will  not  grow  on  poor 
soil  but  no  one  should  have  that  kind.  If  the  own¬ 
er  made  it  poor,  he  is  a  robber  and  should  make 
restoration,  l)uh  if  done  by  former  owners,  the 
Itrosent  one  should  set  out  at  once  the  same  as  he 
would  to  make  staiwed  animals  happy.  If  the 
family  is  sick,  it  is  time  to  hunt  a  cun^  and  if  land 
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is  sick  it  should  have  attention.  It  is  as  much 
of  a  duty  to  Improve  soil  as  to  feed  animals  or 
one’s  family.  The  legumes  demand  phosphorus, 
lime  and  drainage,  and  sometimes  manure.  Profit¬ 
able  land  requires  all  these.  Some  may  say  they 
cannot  get  manure,  but  they  can  get  rye,  grass 
weeds,  millet,  sorghum,  corn  or  something  to  turn 
under  which  will  be  a  substitute,  of  if  “lime  is  too 
high,”  an  inch  of  subsoil  can  be  turned  up  with  its 
lime  and  other  chemicals  and  nature  will  fix  it.  It 
is  impossible  to  pixt  up  a  valid  excuse  for  an  own- 


Bull  at  Work  in  Vegetable  Garden.  Fig.  44 


ership  of  poor  land,  (lood  feed  and  good  .soil  come 
by  the  way  of  the  legumes.  They  cost  effort  and 
.sometimes  money  but  always  repay  it,  not  only  by 
the  yield  but  by  the  education  they  give  while  work¬ 
ing  for  it.  The  man  who  enriches  a  field  to  get 
them,  and  finds  it  improved  by  them,  will  go  to  other 
fields  and  fix  them.  w.  w.  Reynolds. 

Ohio. 

Gov.  Hoard  on  Family  Breeding 

[On  page  12  there  is  a  discussion  on  “Pure  Blood”  as 
worked  out  in  certain  New  England  families.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  remarks  by  Ex-Gov.  W.  D.  Hoard  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  will  interest  many  of  our  readers.] 

SUPPOSE  the  same  biological  laws  in  heredity 
govern  with  humans  that  they  do  with  the  rest 
of  the  animal  creation.  The  bi’oeders  of  our  domes¬ 
tic  animals  have  followed  the  rule  of  rigid  selec¬ 
tion  as  well  as  i)ure  blood  infusion  and  in  this  way 


only  could  they  keep  them  from  deterioration.  With 
the  New  England  families  straight  line  breeding 
without  vigorous  .selection  could  only  result  at  last 
in  a  diminution  of  the  original  stock.  I  often 
thought  on  the  decay  that  I  saw  in  the  old  farmer 
families  of  Central  New  York.  When  I  was  a  boy 
there,  the  locality  was  filled  with  a  splendid  race  of 
farmers,  of  gi-eat  powers  of  mind  and  high  am¬ 
bition  in  everything  they  did. 

q’hen  the  Civil  War  came  and  there  was  a  .serious 
lo.ss  of  the  best  blood  and  brain  of  that  section,  so 
that  by  issO  I  could  see  that  the  men  of  the  farm 
there  averaged  nowhere  neai‘  what  their  fathers 
did.  The  old  stock  had  sound  ideas  about  keeping 
up  the  fertility  of  their  farms,  in  preserving  their 
wood  lots,  keeping  the  crest  of  the  hills  covered 
with  the  I'l-iLdnal  forest,  fi'heir  sons  cared  for  none 
of  these  things.  It  was  not  long  before  the  old 
farms  gave  distressing  evidence  that  they  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  a  ilifferent  sort  of  men. 
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In  the  Middle  West  there  was  a  mixture  of  the 
best  blood,  of  the  East  mingled  with  the  vigorous 
strains  of  Norway,  Ireland,  Switzerland  and  Ger¬ 
many.  Their  descendants  have  intermarried  and 
they  are  handling  the  destinies  of  the  section  with 
vigor  and  strength.  For  twenty  years,  I  made  Win¬ 
ter  visits  to  the  New  England  States  in  lecture 
work  on  dair.v  questions  before  their  annual  meet¬ 
ings.  ]\Iy  first  visit  to  Connecticut,  I  shall  never 
forget.  I  was  waited  upon  by  some  of  their  lead¬ 
ing  men  and  told  that  I  must  not  mention  the  B.ab- 
cock  test ;  that  they  were  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  Cooley  can  system  of  inch  measurement.  You 
ma.y  imagine  my  surpri.se.  However,  I  told  them 
that  I  must  be  allowed  to  speak  the  truth  as  I  saw 
it  or  I  would  not  speak  at  all.  To  this  they  fin¬ 
ally  consented  and  I  gave  them  a  good  dose  of 
Babcock.  Such  narrowness  of  vision  was  amazing 
to  me.  But  it  could  not  I’esist  the  light  very  long. 
’Phere  is  something  to  your  theory,  grading  down 
rather  than  up,  because  of  too  long  continued  breed- 
in,g  in  certain  lines. 

q’he  mixture  of  races  has  never  done  this  Nation 
an.v  harm.  There  is  one  point  that  has  always  ap¬ 
pealed  to  me.  We  can  assimilate  any  nationality 
if  we  can  intermarry.  But  an.v  race  that  we  can¬ 
not  make  families  out  of.  like  the  Negroes,  Chinamen 
and  Japanese,  block  the  pathway  and  will  con¬ 
stantly  prove  a  source  of  irritation  rather  than  har¬ 
mony,  so  in  the  last  anal.vsis,  our  National  growth 
and  security  is  based  on  the  family  relation.  It 
would  have  been  better  for  New  England  if  her 
sons  and  dau.ghters  had  intermarried  more  with  the 
West  and  South.  w,  d.  hoard. 

An  Ox-power  Farm 

G'r  long  ago  we  printed  a  note  from  a  M'a.s.sa- 
chusetts  man  who  thought  of  using  a  single  ox 
to  do  the  team  work  in  producing  a  crop  of  pota¬ 
toes.  He  gave  some  very  ingenious  arguments  to 
show  that  such  an  ox  would  fill  the  bill.  We  print¬ 
ed  it  more  as  a  curiosity  than  anything  else,  but 
have  been  astonished  to  find  letters  coming  from 
all  over  the  country  about  this  proposition.  Quite 
a  number  of  people  have  an  ox  which  they  wish 
to  sell,  q'his  ox  has  been  trained  apparently  for 

plowing  or  cultivat¬ 
ing,  and  some  large 
stories  are  told  of 
the  value  of  ox-jiow- 
er.  Every  one  wants 
to  .see  the  experi¬ 
ment  undertaken.  Ai)- 
parently  there  are  a 
number  of  perilous 
living  near  town 
with  a  few  acres  of 
land.  They  would 
like  to  raise  a  crop 
in  the.se  days  of  high 
prices,  but  the  cost 
of  01  dinary  hor.se  la¬ 
bor  is  prohibitive 
Man.v  of  them  keep 
ji  car  and  do  not 
want  to  bother  with 
the  care  of  a  horse. 
The.v  semn  to  think 
that  an  ox  will  pret¬ 
ty  much  take  care  of 
hiiiLself  if  given  a 
.small  pasture,  water 
a  fair  a  m  o  u  n  t  of 
grain.  One  man 
sends  us  the  picture 
shown  at  Fig.  44  de¬ 
scribing  the  harness 
u.sed  on  a  Holstein 
bull.  It  is  .said  that 
this  hull  did  all  the  work  in  the  vegetable  garden 
hauling  off  stones  and  other  team  work.  The  har¬ 
ness  was  obtained  from  one  of  the  large  mail  or¬ 
der  houses  in  Chica.go,  and  this  .seems  to  show  that 
a  numher  of  people  throughout  the  country  are 
really  making  u.se  of  our  solid  friend,  the  o.x.  The 
whole  thing  is  very  much  of  a  new  one  to  most  of 
us,  and  we  shall  all  want  to  .see  the  result  of  this 
experiment.  Of  cour.se  some  of  the  big  farmers  will 
smile  at  all  this,  but  let  them  i-ememher  that  there 
ai’e  thou.sands  of  commuters  to  whom  the  problem 
of  economically  raising  a  crop  on  a  few  acres  is  a 
lar.ge  pi’oposition. 

Many  cattle  are  capable  of  as  high  degree  of 
training  as  the  best  horses.  We  knew  one  man 
with  a  yoke  of  oxen  so  well  broken  that  he  drove 
them  from  the  top  of  a  load  of  ha.v  on  hilly 
fields,  stopping  when  necessary  and  holding  back 
at  the  word  of  command  us  well  as  horses  reined 
in  tightl.v. 


Copyright,  W.  Ward  Smith 

A  Group  of  Prominent  Live  Stock  Men  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Breeders  Association  Meeting.  Fig.  45. 

Left  to  right,  F.  W.  Sessions,  Pres.,  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society;  Dr.  R.  S.  Wende;  Gordon  E.  Phetteplace;  H.  B.  Harpending;  C.  J.  Huson; 

E.  S.  Akin;  Dr.  V.  G.  Houck;  Wayne  Dinsmore;  Albert  E.  Brown;  Wing  R.  Smith 
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General  Farm  Topics 


Buckwheat  Flour;  Rye  Cover  Crop 

1.  I  sowed  buckwheat  on  land  which 
had  been  idle  for  some  years.  I  harvest¬ 
ed  a  good  crop.  The  flour  from  this 
buckwheat  is  about  a  year  old  now,  and 
when  used  in  i)ancakes  has  a  sour  taste. 
Will  you  tell  me  why  this  flour  should 
be  sour?  2.  I  have  planted  rye  this 
Autumn  to  be  plowed  under  in  the 
Spring.  I  expect  to  plant  potatoes  on 
this  i);<'c-e  of  ground.  Will  it  be  neces¬ 
sary  t<i  j)Ut  moi'e  manure  on  this  land  to 
insure  a  bettei'  crop?  .3.  1  have  White 
Leghorn  chickens  both  this  year  and  last, 
which  do  not  .seem  to  lay  as  well  as  they 
should.  Our  land  i.s  low  loamy  soil. 
Their  houses  art'  good  and  warm.  My 
other  chickens  do  better.  Can  you  give 
a  reason?  ii.  i'- 

Lister  Co.,  N.  Y. 

1.  Buckwheat  flour  will  become  strong 
and  unfit  for  use  after  a  comparatively 
short  time  unless  keitt  in  cold  storage. 
Yours  has  probably  been  kept  under  or¬ 
dinary  house  conditions  and  hits  spoiled 
from  age. 

2.  The  rye  will  not  furnish  a  great 
»imount  of  i)lant  food  for  the  potatoes; 
if  the  land  is  poor,  further  fertilizing 
will  probably  be  advisable.  For  the  im¬ 
mediate  use  of  the  crop  a  good  grade  of 
commercial  fertilizer  would  be  superior 
to  coarse  barnyard  manure,  this  latter 
usually  being  applied  to  crops  preceding 
the  potatoes. 

.*1.  You  give  no  data  that  would  en¬ 
able  one  to  suggest  a  probable  reason 
for  the  poor  laying  of  your  Leghorns. 

H.  B.  n. 


Norfolk  Queen  Onion  ;  Pea  Bean 

L  I  read  in  The  K.  N.-Y..  .duly  IS. 
1914,  an  article  about  Norfolk  Queen 
Onion,  a  difl'erent  onion  from  the  Queen 
of  the  Northern  (catalogues),  as  being 
the  earliest  Queen  onions  for  bunching. 
2.  I  heard  once  of  a  bean  called  pea  bean, 
which  is  very  profitable  to  raise.  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  such  a  beau?  If  so. 
could  you  tell  me  where  to  get  them? 

Vancouver,  Wash.  E.  ii. 

1.  According  to  many  authorities,  the 
Norfolk  Queen  onion  is  in  reality  a  sil¬ 
ver-skin  onion.  Some  growers  think  it 
is  an  improved  strain  of  the  White  Queen. 
When  it  develops  to  full  size  it  is  some¬ 
what  globular  in  form,  biit  considerably 
flat.  It  is  e.specially  desirable  very  early 
as  green  bunch  onion.s,  but  does  not  keep 
well  as  a  matured  onion.  As  a  rule,  it  is 
more  popular  in  the  South  than  in  the 
North,  especially  in  the  Norfolk  district 
of  Virginia. 

2.  l‘ea  beans  are  the  very  small,  round, 
white  beans  grown  and  used  expressly  for 
cooking  when  dry  as  baked  beans.  The 
seed  can  be  purchased  in  almost  any  coun¬ 
try  store,  just  as  dried  heans.  They  will 
germinate  well.  The  crop  does  esi)ecially 
well  on  a  sandy  soil  or  a  gravelly  loam. 
T.arge  returns  per  acre  are  not  iiossible ; 
therefore,  every  means  is  taken  to  pi-o- 
duce  a  crop  economically.  The  st'ed  is 
usually  planted  with  a  grain  drill.  i)lug- 
ging  up  a  few  of  the  bottoms  .so  that  the 
seed  is  dropped  in  rows  about  28  inches 
apart,  thus  three  or  four  rows  are  usually 
sown  at  once.  If  fertilizer  is  applied  it 
is  run  through  the  bottoms,  from  which 
seed  does  not  drop.  A  half  bushel  of 
seed  to  the  acre  should  be  suflicient.  (live 


Assemblymen  in  New  York 
On  page  ‘14  we  gave  a  list  of  the  State 
Senators  in  New  York,  with  a  map  of  the 
Senate  districts,  llei'e  follows  a  list  of 
the  Assemblymen  named  by  counties,  out- 
.side  of  New  York  City.  Keep  this  list. 
You  will  need  it  later  : 


horse  cultivation,  and  go  very  clo.se  to 
the  row,  so  as  to  do  away  with  hand 
labor.  When  the  beans  have  a  good  cohir 
and  the  .seed  is  developed  enough  so  that 
you  can  make  an  impression  with  a 
finger  nail  the  vines  should  be  pulled  and 
stacked  for  four  or  five  days  in  litth^ 
piles  with  a  large  top  and  small  bottom. 


When 
.should 
wagon 
of  the 


Xames  County  Address 

Clarence  F.  Welch,  Albany  . 

John  G.  Malone,  Albany  . Vir  *  r  e 

William  C.  Baxter,  Albany  . -iTo 

William  Duke,  Jr.,  Allegany - 

Edmund  B.  Jenks,  Broome  . Whitney  Point 

DeHart  H.  Ames,  Cattaraugus . Framklinville 

L.  Ford  Hager,  Cayuga  . Hed  Creek 

Leon  L.  Fancher,  Chautauqua  . Jam^town 

Joseph  A.  McGinnies,  Chautauqua ........  Ripley 

Robert  P.  Bush,  Chemung  . Horseheads 

Bert  Lord,  Chenango  . . v;,’ ‘A’ v 

Wallace  E.  Pierce.  Clinton . Plattsburgh 

William  W.  Chace,  Columbia  . 

George  H.  Wiltsie,  Cortland  . .  .Cortland 

James  S.  Allen,  Delaware  . ...East  Branch 

James  C.  Allen,  Dutchess  . Clinton  Corners 

Frank  L.  Gardner,  Dutchess  . Poughkeepsie 

Alexander  Taylor,,  Erie  . S'’S  , 

John  W,  Slacer,  Erie  . 1“!  i 

Nicholas  J.  Miller,  Erie  . Buffalo 

James  M,  Mead,  Erie  . 

John  A.  Lynch,  Erie  . . 

Alexander  A.  Pataykowski,  Erie  . , 

Earl  G.  Danser,  Erie  . . . , 

Herbert  A.  Zimmerman,  Erie  . Buffalo 

Nelson  W.  Cheney,  Erie  . . . ••••Eden 

Raymond  T.  Kenyon,  Essex  . Ausable  Forks 

Warren  T.  Thayer.  Franklin  . Chateaugay 

Burt  Z.  Kasson,  Fulton-Hamilton - Gloversyille 

Louis  H.  Wells,  Genesee  .  ...Pavilion 

Harding  Showers,  Greene  . Tannersville 

Edward  0.  Davies,  Herkimer  . ....Ilion 

H.  Edmund  Machold,  Jefferson  . Ellisburg 

Willard  S.  Augsbury,  Jefferson  .  Antwerp 

Henry  L.  Grant,  Lewis  . Copenhagen 

George  F.  Wheelock,  Livingston .  Moscow 

Morell  E.  Tallett,  Madison . Ruyter 

James  A.  Harris,  Monroe  . East  Rochester 

Simon  L.  Adler,  Monroe  . Rochester 

Harry  B.  Crowley,  Monroe  . Rochester 

Frank  Dobson,  Monroe  . Rochester 

Franklin  W.  Judson,  Monroe  . Lincoln  Park 

Erastus  Corning  Davis,  Montgomery ..... .Fonda 

William  Bewley.  Niagara  . i  •  •  •  • 

Alan  V.  Parker,  Niagara  . Niagara  Falls 

Albert  H.  Geiersbach,  Oneida . Utica 

Louis  M.  Martin,  Oneida . Canton 

George  T.  Davis,  Oneida  . 

Manuel  J.  Soule,  Onondaga  .  Euclid 

Harley  J.  Crane,  Onondaga  . Syracuse 

George  R.  Fearon,  Onondaga  . Syracuse 

Heber  E.  Wheeler,  Ontario  . Holcomb 

William  F.  Brush,  Orange  . Newburgh 

Charles  L.  Mead,  Orange . Middletown 

Frank  H.  Lattin,  Orleans  . Albion 

Thaddeus  C.  Sweet,  Oswego  . Phoenix 

Allen  J.  Bloomfield,  Otsego  - Richfield  Springs 

John  P.  Donohoe,  Putnam  . Garrison 

Peter  A.  Leininger,  Oueens - Long  Island  City 

Peter  J.  McGarry  Queens  . Long  Island  City 

William  H.  O’Hare,  Queens . Glendale,  L.  I. 

Frank  E.  Hopkins,  Queens  . Jamaica 

John  F.  Shannon,  Rensselaer  . Troy 

Arthur  Co  wee,  Rensselaer . Berlin 

Henry  A.  Seesselberg,  RichmoBid . Stapleton 

William  A.  Serven,  Rockland  . Pearl  River 

Frank  L.  Seaker,  St.  Lawrence  . Gouverneur 

Edward  A.  Everett,  St.  Lawrenec . Potsdam 

Gilbert  T.  Seelye,  Saratoga  . Burnt  Hills 

Walter  S.  McNab,  Schenectady  . Schenectady 

George  A.  Parsons,  Schoharie ....  Sharon  Springs 

Henry  J.  Mitchell,  Schuyler  . Odessa 

Lewis  W.  Johnson,  Seneca  . Seneca  Falls 

Samuel  E.  Quackenbush,  Steuben . Corning 

Richard  M.  Prangen,  Steuben  . Hornell 

DeWitt  C.  Talmage.  Suffolk . East  Hampton 

Henry  A.  Murphy,  Suffolk  . Huntington 

Seymour  Merritt,  Sullivan  . Liberty — ^iJizer 

Daniel  P.  Witter,  Tioga  . Berkshire 

Casper  Fenner,  Tompkins  . Heddens 

Joel  Brink,  Ulster  . Lake  Katrine 

Abram  P.  Lefevre,  Ulster . New  Palta 

Henry  E.  H.  Brereton,  Warren  ....Lake  George 

Charles  0.  Pratt,  Washington . Cambridge 

Frank  D.  Gaylord,  Wayne  . Sodus 

George  Blakely,  Westchester  . Yonkers 

William  S.  Coffey,  Westchester. . .  .Mount  Vernon 
Walter  W.  Law,  Jr. , Westchester. Briarcliffe  Manor 

Floy  D-  Hopkins,  Westchester . White  Plains 

Bert  P.  Gage  Wyoming  . Warsaw 

Howard  S.  Fullagar,  Yates  . Penn  Yan 


the  bean.s  are  hauled  in  a  o.-iuvas 
be  .spread  over  the  bottom  of  the 
to  cateh  the  seeds  which  fall  out 
pods.  The  beaus  are  threshed  out 
or  with  flails,  lu  the  lat¬ 


hy  machinery 
ter  method  care  should  he  taken  to  luive 
enough  vines  on  the  floor  so  that  the 
seed  does  not  get  crushed.  The  vines  and 
foreign  material  can  be  quickly  shaken 
out  and  the  .seed  can  be  blown  out  by  the 
wind.  The  yields  per  acre  go  from  five 
to  .“lO  bushels,  with  the  average  ue.arly  12 
bushels.  R.  w.  d. 


The  Potash  Situation 


Many  readers  are  writing  us  to  ask  about 
the  potash  situation.  Is  there  any  potash 
in  the  country?  Some  of  our  Fastern 
people  say  they  are  offered  a  gardt'u  or 
fruit  fertilizer  which  is  said  to  contain  .‘1 
per  cent,  of  potash.  It  is  claimed  that 
this  is  taken  from  ground  tobacco  stems. 
Is  it  true  that  his  amount  of  potash  is 
really  being  sold?  The  facts  seem  to  be 
that  here  is  some  German  potash  in  the 
country.  There  has  been  little  if  any  im¬ 
ported  during  the  past  year.  In  the  10 
months  ending  October  1,  onl.v  .S4()  tons 
of  muriate  of  potash  was  brought  into  this 
country,  and.  of  course,  that  is  merely  a 
teasponful  as  coiujiarc'd  with  our  actual 
needs.  Muriate  of  potash  is  selling  at 
about  .$400  per  ton  to  manufacturers, 
which  of  course  puts  it  out  of  use  as  a 
fertilizer.  Several  sources  of  American 
potash  have  been  apparently  developed. 
In  Nebraska  a  company  is  at  work  taking 
potash  from  the  waters  of  the  lake.  This 
gives  about  28  per  cent,  of  actual  potash 
and  about  1,000  tons  have  been  produced 
the  past  yeaix  There  is  also  a  small  sup- 
jdy  obtained  from  the  Western  kelp  and 
its  ashes.  This  is  shipped  from  O’alifor- 
nia.  Very  large  quantities  of  tobacco 
stems  have  been  ground  up  and  prepared 
for  fertilizer  and  some  mixtures  for  gar¬ 
den  crops  contain  considerable  quantities 
of  these  stems.  .lapaii  is  also  sending  us 
some  sulphate  of  potash  which  is  of  a 
lower  test  than  the  German  goods.  These 
forms  of  potash  are  being  sold  to  the 
manufacturers  we  understand  at  not  far 
from  .‘10  cents  a  pound  for  the  actual  pot¬ 
ash.  It  seems  therefore  that  farmers 
could  get  some  i)otash  if  they  cared  to  pay 
the  very  high  prices  for  it.  At  the  prices 
which  the  manufacturers  are  paying  this 
would  mean  such  a  large  increase  in  fer- 
price  that  it  would  hardly  pay.  ex¬ 
cept  in  limited  quantities  or  high-priced 
garden  or  fruit  crops  Most  farmers  are 
evidently  prepared  to  go  through  another 
year  with  a  limited  amount  of  potash  in 
the  fertilizer.  They  will  probably  use  a 
little  more  phosphoric  acid  and  get  on  as 
best  they  can.  We  have  had  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  repoids  from  farmers  who  claim  to 
have  made  experiments  through  the  past 
two  years  to  determine  whether  potash  is 


necessary  or  not.  The  majority  of  those 
who  operate  on  rather  heavy  land  believe 
that  these  experiments  show  that  the  pot¬ 
ash  is  not  as  necessary  as  has  been 
claimed.  On  the  lighter  soils,  however, 
and  especially  in  the  production  of  pota¬ 
toes  the  majority  of  our  reports  indicate 
that  potash  is  a  necessity  and  that  full 
crops  cannot  he  profitably  grown  without 
it.  Our  judgment  is  that  when  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  once  more  to  obtain  iiot.ash  at  a  fair 
price  there  will  be  heavy  use  of  it,  proba- 
1)1  V  heavier  than  ever  before. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Our  14  Years  Experience 

specializing  in  Better  Machines 
is  evi(Jent  in  every  detail  of  the 

“EVER-READ  Y”anc/ 
“EVER-READY,  Jr.” 
POWER  SPRAYERS 

Used  on  the  largest  estates  where  perfection  Is  d«ired 
and  in  the  leading  orchards  where  price  and  efficiency 
are  required.  Send  for  free  catalogue  giving  details. 

VAN  NOUHUYS’  MACHINE  WORKS 

44  LIBERTY  STREET  ALBANY.  N.  Y.  | 


This  is  the  Year  to 

HOME-MIX 

YOUR  FERTILIZER! 

Don’t  pay  freight  on  useless  filler. 

Write  for  Free  information  and  prices 

NITRATE  of  SODA 

ACID  PHOSPHATE 
TANKAGE,  BONE,  BLOOD 
INSECTICIDES  and  FUNGICIDES 
Freight  congestion — Order  early 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  COMPANY 
106  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City 


NUT  TREES 

start  riglit  with  niy  hardy 
Peiinsylvauia  grown  grafted 
tree.s  and  avoid  dieapi)oint- 
mi  nt.  Handsome  catalogue 

‘  ’j.  F.  JONES 

THE  NUT  TREE  SPECIALIST 
Box  R,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Winfield 


Pays  in  every  condition 
and  soil.  Big  yields  and 
even  in  drouth.  Origin¬ 
al  patch  produced  nine 
successful  crops.  WRITE 
AT  ONCE  for  Big  Fruit 
Book  telling  all  about 
this  berry  —  why  it 
nets  as  much  as  $1.50 
more  per  crate.  It’s 
Freel  Send  for  it  today. 
WINFIELD  NURSERIES,  4102  Ash  St..  WINFIELD,  KANS. 


CAMPBELL’S  EARLY  STRAWBERRY 

The  Best  First  Early  Variety,  A  new  one  and  a 
nionev  maker.  Cirenhir  Free. 
WILLAK1>  15.  KILLK  -  Swedesboro,  N.  .1. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

50  varieties  ineludingan  extra  fine  slock  of  the  WON 
DERFUL  EVERBEARING  varieties  at  lowest  prices.  Our 
free  catalog  tells  how  to  groiv  them  Write  today 
Ilenry  Hmluiig  &  Soii.s,  .Steveusvllle,  fliich. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  For  Sale 

60  varieties  to  select  from  including  the  Fall-bearing  Asparai^us 
roots.  Raspberry  and  Dewberry  plants  etc  Send  for  Free 
Catalog.  Dept.  2.  J.  KEIFFORD  HALL,  Rhodesdale.  Md. 

“Strawberry  Plants  That  Grow” 

”  PROGRESSIVE”  Best  Fall-Bearer;  also  Rtd.  June 
sorts,  including  our  New  Seedling  “  COLLINS  ”  ir'„  — — 
Full  Assortment  other  Fruit  I’l.uts.  Catalogtie  T  TCC 

C.E. WHITTEN  S  NURSERIES. Box  II. Bridgman. Mich. 

Vatrofahlo  Planfo~All  varieties  in  their  season. 
legeiaDie  rianis  strawberry  Plants,  ail  best  varie¬ 
ties.  including  Pall  Beaiei  s,  and  the  wonderfnlnew 
berry  “Cliester.”  Catalogue  Free  S  C  Atherton, Greenwood,  Jcl 


DIBBLE'S: 
FARM 
SEEP, 


N  E  quality  only, 


the  best. 

D.B.  Brand  Alfalfa,  Clover 
and  Grass  Seed  above  99.50  Pure, 
sold  direct  to  you  at  wholesale. 

DIBBLE’S  Heavy-weight  Seed  Oats, 
weight  45  lbs.  per  bushel,  bright,  thoroughly  re¬ 
cleaned,  enormously  productive,  price  right. 
DIBBLE’S  Seed  Corn  best  8  varieties,  Flint 
and  Dent  for  crop  and  the  Silo,  average  germ¬ 
ination  above  95',.  Best  Seed,  low  cost. 
DIBBLE’S  Seed  Potatoes  best  15  varieties, 
in  any  quantity  from  barrels  to  carloads.  Buy 
direct  and  save  money  as  we  ship  "From  our 
Farms  to  yours.” 

DIBBLE’S  Farm  Seed  Catalog,  DIBBLE’S 
New  book  on  Alfalfa  Culture  and  Ten 
Samples  DIBBLE’S  Farm  Seeds  FREE. 

Just  write— "Send  the  Books  and  Samples"  and  address: 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 


Box  B 


Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Dibble  s  Seed  Farms  comprising  nearly  2000  acres 
are  Headquarters  for  Northern  grown  Seeds  for 
Northern  Farmers,  Over  100,000  bushels  in  Stock. 


EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY 
— PLANTS — 

$6.00----  lOOO 
$1.00 . lOO 

Your  choice  Progressive  or  Superb, 
leading  standard  varieties,  $2.00 
to  $3.00  per  1000. 

Our  large  stock  makes  the  above  prices  possible.  We 
guarantee  every  plant  to  be  true  to  name,  to  reach  you 
in  good  condition  and  to  please  you  or  money  refunded. 
Our  Big  20th  Century  Catalogue  Free.  Tells 
all  about  our  forty  million  crop,  how  our  customers  are 
making  $500  up  per  acre,  and  how  you  can  do 
the  same.  Gel  the  book  at  once  —  let  your  boy 
join  our  boys’  club.  No  such  offer  in  other  books. 

E.W.  TOWNSEND  25  Vine  St.  SALISBURY,  MD. 


Fancy  Strawberries 

Bring  Big  Profits 

PLANT  the  right  kind  and  grow 
them  in  the  right  way.  Alien’s 
illustrated  Book  of  Berries  de¬ 
scribes  all  the  best  varieties  and 
tells  how  to  grow  them  profitably 
for  home  use  and  local  market, 

rtf  oIiiniMnrr  A 


—free. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 
72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


r¥ 


9 


StrawberryPlants 


S.  A.  VIKDl.N,  llurtlj.  Del. 


STRAWBERRYPLANTSt'StrSlS'iVi 

free  Catalog.  V.  S.  PERDUE,  Box  20,  Showell.  Md 

SEND  for  our  new  illustrated  catalogue  of  the 
best  new  and  standard  varieties  of  STRAAV- 
15ERRY  PLANTS;  large  healthy  plants, 
grown  in  our  new  ground  and  at  reasonable  prices. 
We  are  introducing  the  finest  late  variety  yet  pro¬ 
duced.  Our  catalogue  is  free  and  will  interest  you. 

W.  S.  TODD  -  .  -  Greenwood,  Del. 

XT  o  x*  X*  i  e  Si 

Set  JOHNSON’.S  Healthy,  true-to-iiaine  plants, 
and  make  large  profits  growing  strawberries.  We 
guarantee  to  please  yon  or  refund  your  inoiiev. 

Descriptive  Catalog  free.  E,  W.  JOHNSON  &  BRO.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


SEED 

BUYERS 

SAVE 

HONEY 


[FIELD  SEEDS 


AT25^LESS  MONEY 


|or  money  back.  H  we  can’t  save  you  mon^^e  don’t 


You  will  be  astonished  at  our  low 
prices  for  extra  high  quality,  tested 
seeds.  Sold  on  approval.  Satisfaction 
want  your  orders.  Don’t  pay  two 
irices  for  Grass  Seeds.  We  have  recleaned  Timothy  S2. 25  per  bu..  Clover  S8.26,  Alfal¬ 
fa  $7.00,  Sweet  Clover  $3.75,  Alsike  Clover  and  Timothy  $4.00  per  bu.  and  all  other 
Field  Seeds  at  proportionately  reduced  prices.  We  are  Grass  and  Field  Seed  Speci^ists 
and  sell  on  a  Profit-Sharing  Plan,  at  bedrock  prices.  Write  for  our  big  Seed  Guide,  the 
most  complete,  scientific,  practical  planter’s  guide  ever  printed.  Write  for  our  Free  Sam¬ 
ples  of  Seeds  you  want  to  buy.  Our  Guide  explains  how  you  can  save  money  on  Se^s.  get 


I  Setter  quality,  share  in  profits.  It’s  monev  to  you. 

1  AMERICAN  MUTUAL  SEEP  CO.  Dept.  260  43d  and  Robey  SI.. 


CHlCAQO^JLyNOIS 


Heavi  Duti  Kerosene 


H' 


Engines 


fEAVI  DUTI  KEROSENE  ENGINES  are 
money  savers,  they  are  safe,  easy  to  run,  cost 
one-third  less  for  fuel,  work  as  well  on  gasoline 
as  on  kerosene,  they  are  the  20th  Century  power. 
They  do  everything  that  the  gasoline  engine 
will  do  and  do  it  with  a  saving  of  money  and  in¬ 
creased  safety  from  fire.  Twenty  years  experience 
back  of  every  engine,  with  a  full  five  year  guar¬ 
antee  and  a  special  price  if  you  act  quickly;  as  all 
prices  on  engines  advance  shortly,  the  time  to  buy  is  now.  Send  forfull  information,  catalog,  etc. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO.  202  Fultan  Street,  New  Y#rk  City 
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The  Home  Acre 


Paper  Pots 

Can  you  furnish  illustrated  directions 
on  the  making  of  square  and  circular 
flower  pots  of  cardboard?  G.  w,  j. 

North  Adams,  Mass. 

Paper  pots  and  dirt  bands  are  com¬ 
paratively  a  new  thing,  and  are  being 
improved  every  season.  One  of  the  best 
and  oldest  we  have  is  the  paper  pot 
which  is  made  by  folding  a  piece  of  heavy 
paper  around  a  block  of  wood,  which  is 
fastened  on  top  of  a  board  or  bench  by 
means  of  a  flat-headed  bolt.  Then  the 
edges  of  the  paper  are  all  bent  over  neatly 
and  a  small  soft  tack  is  driven  through 
the  folded  parts  with  one  solid  tap  of  the 
hammer.  This  one  blow  clinches  the  tack 
without  causing  it  to  cut  the  paper.  The 
wooden  block  with  the  bolt  through  it  is 
shown  in  Fig.  46  A.  This  block  and  the 


these  in  August  and  turned  under  for 
tomatoes  for  the  canning  house.  Clover 
sown  among  the  tomatoes  and  turned, 
even  when  half  grown,  for  potatoes  again, 
and  repeat.  This  will  cover  the  truck 
crops  commonly  grown  here,  and  with 
the  proper  fertilization  of  each  the  prod¬ 
uce  will  very  greatly  increase  from  year 
to  year.  Our  farmers  all  plant  a  field  of 
tomatoes  for  the  canners,  but  the  aver¬ 
age  crop  is  entirely  too  low,  and  mainly 
because  they  practice  no  rotation  with 
legumes  for  the  building  ui>  of  the  humus 
in  the  soil  and  depend  entirely  on  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers. 

It  is  rather  a  curious  fact  in  my  gar¬ 
den  that  the  early  cabbage  plants  were 
all  killed,  while  now,  January  S.  the  let¬ 
tuce  plants  in  the  open  ground  do  not 
show  a  sign  of  injury.  They  are  not  10 


Paper  Plant  Pots  and  Dirt  Bands.  Fig.  46 


tacks  come  with  every  order  for  the  paper 
pot,  papers  all  cut  in  the  exact  size  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  size  of  pot  desired,  any¬ 
where  from  1%  inch  up  to  seven  inches. 
Fig.  46  B  shows  a  paper  pot  made  up. 
The  grower  should  order  his  material  im¬ 
mediately  so  that  the  pots  may  be  made 
up  well  ahead  of  time.  It  can  be  done 
near  the  market  house  stove  or  even  in 
the  back  kitchen.  Complete  directions  for 
the  making  of  the  paper  pots  comes  with 
every  order.  Enough  paper  for  1,000 
three-inch  pots  costs  about  $1.75. 

A  more  recent  innovation  is  the  so- 
called  dirt  band.  It  is  simply  a  band  of 
paper,  which  surrounds  a  block  of  soil. 
For  bottoms  ne\vspapers  are  spread  upon 
the  smooth  surface  of  the  plant  bed. 
These  dirt  bands  are  cheaper  and  more 
quickly  put  together.  They  are  rapidly 
coming  into  favor.  Fig,  46  C  shows  a  2%- 
inch  dirt  band,  which  can  be  quickly 
folded  because  it  is  already  creased  along 
the  dotted  lines  and  the  cut  ends  hold 
together  remarkably  well.  The  2i/^-inch 
size  can  be  secured  for  about  a  dollar  a 
thousand.  Many  growers  are  using  the 
wooden  dirt  bands  because  they  can  be 
handled  even  more  quickly.  A  New 
Jersey  concern  has  just  developed  a  paper 
pot  which  requires  no  nailing.  When  it 
is  ready  to  be  sold  the  paper  pots  will  bo 
shipped  flat,  all  cut  out  ready  to  fold  to¬ 
gether.  Fig.  46  D  shows  a  2i/^-inch  pot 
as  it  will  be  shipped. 

The  round  pots  are  never  made  up  at 
home  to  my  knowledge.  Neither  are  they 
especially  practical  because  they  can  not 
fit  snugly  together  as  square  pots  do. 
Sometimes  the  paper  cup  companies  will 
advertise  that  they  accidentally  made  sev¬ 
eral  thousands  of  cups  which  do  not  fit 
their  drinking  cup  machines.  They  claim 
to  sell  these  at  a  sacrifice  but  usually  the 
pi'ice  quoted  pays  them  nicely  for  a  “sac¬ 
rifice.”  R.  D,  B. 


Notes  from  a  Marylaind  Garden 

Noting  what  your  skilled  correspondent, 
who  prefers  to  hide  under  the  name  of 
“Trucker,  Jr,,”  says  about  a  rotation  for 
sweet  potatoes,  I  have  no  objection  to 
urge  against  his  proposed  rotation.  "We 
have  here  the  same  method  he  mentions 
of  planting  the  same  land  in  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  for  years,  a  had  plan,  I  think ;  as 
conducive  to  disease,  at  any  rate.  In  re¬ 
plying  to  a  correspcmdent  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  I  advised  for  this  section  the  follow¬ 
ing  four-year  rotation  :  First  year,  early 
Irish  potatoes,  followed  by  cowpeas.  Peas 
turned  under  and  Crimson  clover  sown 
as  a  Winter  cover.  Clover  turned  under 
for  sweet  potatoes,  with  a  liberal  appli¬ 
cation  of  acid  phosphate.  Rye  sown  after 
the  sweet  potatoes  and  turned  under  vdien 
less  than  knee  high  for  cantaloupes  or 
cucumbers.  Crimson  clover  sown  among 


feet  from  where  the  cabbage  plants  were 
killed,  and  how  they  escaped  is  a  mys¬ 
tery,  for  I  have  always  considered  lettuce 
more  tender  than  cabbage. 

Noting  what  F.  E.  G.  (page  13)  says 
about  root  pruning  grape  vines,  which  I 
have  never  practiced,  it  would  perhaps 
be  a  good  thing  in  my  case.  A  trellis  of 
vines  in  my  heavily  manured  garden 
makes  an  enormous  growth  of  wood,  too 
much  in  fact,  and  for  a  long  distance 
from  the  vines  I  am  bothered  with  the 
roots  in  preparing  the  soil  for  vegetable 
crops.  I  think  that  this  spring  I  will 
try  the  root  pruning,  hoping  to  get  a 
more  moderate  growth  of  the  wood  and 
perhaps  better  fruiting. 

^luch  as  I  like  the  double-glazed  hot¬ 
bed  sashes  as  a  protection  from  frost,  and 
much  as  I  have  said  in  praise  of  them,  I 
believe  that  I  will  have  to  go  back  to  the 
single  sashes  and  mats,  for  the  dust  will 
get  in  between  the  layers  of  glass  and  so 
shade  the  sashes  that  the  plants  get  drawn 
and  half  blanched  under  them.  Only  a 
few  days  ago  I  stripped  off  the  top  layer 
of  glass  from  a  violet  frame  in  which 
the  plants  were  suffering  from  the  shade, 
and  already  there  is  an  improvement.  I 
am  sorry,  for  the  two  layers  of  glass  save 
a  great  deal  of  work  in  covering  the 
frames  in  cold  nights,  but  we  must  have 
all  the  sunshine  possible  at  this  season, 
and  I  will  have  to  go  back  to  the  mats. 
I  shall  strip  one  layer  off  my  sashes, 
though  I  do  it  with  much  regret. 

W,  F.  MASSEY. 


Handling  Raspberries 

I  have  a  row  of  St.  Regis  raspberry  in 
a  small  garden  patch.  In  the  Spring  they 
give  a  fair  crop  of  small  berries,  but  tlieir 
Fall-bearing  properties  are  next  to  a  fail¬ 
ure,  so  I  am  tempted  to  root  them  up  and 
plant  a  large  Spring  raspberry.  Could 
you  give  me  advice  in  regard  to  growing 
and  pruning  St.  Regis  for  a  Spring  crop 
only?  What  do  you  consider  the  best 
large  red  raspberry  for  the  Long  Island 
soil.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  Empire 
raspberry?  w.  E. 

Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

The  only  way  the  St.  Regis  raspberry 
can  be  confined  to  the  production  of 
Spring  crop  only,  is  to  keep  the  bloom  cut 
off  the  new  canes.  It  is  doubtful  if  any 
advantage  can  be  gained  by  doing  this,  as 
the  natural  tendency  is  to  produce  fruit 
on  the  new  canes,  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
if  it  will  make  any  material  difference  in 
the  size  of  the  Spring  crop,  to  prevent  the 
young  canes  from  producing  fruit  in  the 
Autumn.  The  Empire  raspberry  has  not 
yet  been  sufliciently  tested  out  to  judge 
accurately  of  its  value  for  general  plant¬ 
ing,  but  seems  very  promising.  The 
Welch  would  no  doubt  succeed  well  in 
Long  Island  soil.  This  is  a  fine  sort,  and 
should  be  more  extensively  planted,  k. 


Ill 


The  finest  that  skill  and  science  can  produce  direct  from  our  upland 
nurseries  to  you  at  wholesale  prices. 

70%  of  our  business  comes  from  old  customers,  we  give  them  satisfactory 
stock  and  service — That’s  the  answer — After  aman  has  once  had  ourtrees — 
He  knows  lie  will  get  what  he  wants  if  he  orders  from  us  and  he  knows 
Maloney  sells  at  cost  of  production  plus  one  profit  so  the  price  will  be  right. 

*7. 11.  Emery^  .y#Mrporf»  Pa.  saijs: 

“I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  prompt  shipment  and  the  sn'cat  care  you  took  !d 
preparing  the  la.st  trees  I  got.  In  two  weeks  after  they  were  planted,  every  tree 
was  full  o'l  leaves  and  they  were  the  finest  stock  we  ever  received  from  you.  The 
"  first  ones  were  fine  but  these  are  much  better.  We  tDOW  have.about  800  of  your 

»  trees  planted  and  will  still  plant  more." 

What  do  you  want  when  you  buy  trees?  Satisfaction?  Then  send  today  for  our  free  catalog  illustrated 
in  colors.  Pick  out  what  you  want.  Prices  are  all  marked  in  plain  figures.  We  will  guarantee  satisfaction. 

That’s  why  in  33  years  we  have  built  up  the  largest  Nurseries  in  New  York  State,  400  acres  of  fine  healthy 
stock.  Send  for  our  Catalog  and  get  free  valuable  Booklet  “How  to  Care  for 

Trees  and  Shrubs.”  Our  Catalog  explains  the  business  reasons  why  we  send  i  Visit  Our  Nurteiy  . 

you  better  trees  for  less  than  half  the  money  you  can  get  them  for  from  any  ^ 

^  Agent,  or  will  refund  your  money.  A. 

~  MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO. 

i  f 

Dansville’s  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries  . 


■,-v; ' 


THE  BIGGEST  FRUIT  PROFITS 

go  to  growers  who  have  learned  that  quality 
counts  more  than  price  in  buying  fruit  trees. 

Don’t  be  misled  by  absurdly  low 
prices.  Isn’t  it  safer  to  deal  with  an 
old-established  nursery,  known  for 
honest  dealings  and  honest  goods? 

Think  about  it,  Mr.  Grower. 

Our  Catalog  V  is  ready.  Sent  free. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY  ssTAnmsHED-ia-ao 
Mt.  Hope  Nurseries  Rochester,  N.Y.  


Fancy  Fruit  from  Quality  Trees 

Themarkets  are  demanding  better  fruit, notcheaper  fruit.  Fancy  fruit , 
commands  high  prices  and  sucA  fruit  can  come  only  from  quality  trees.! 


O.a.l-L.F>Ria0N  S  eONS 


pnaem  ctors 


have  millions  of  high  grade  one,  two,  and  three-  | 
year-old  c.pple  and  one  year  peach  trees  ready  for  ' 
shipment.  All  Harrison-grown,  true  to  name  and 
budded  from  bearing  trees.  Also  plums,  cherries  and 
small  fruits.  We  pack  with  great  care  and  ship  i 
promptly  by  freight,  express  or  parcel  post.  You  will  need  our  1917  j 
Fruit  Guide  whan  making  up  your  planting  list.Sendfor  ittoday.free.  [ 
“ Largest  growers  offruit  trees  in  the  world.” 
Harrisons*  Nurseries  Box  14  Berlin.  Md. 


PLANT  Ml  IT  TREES 

REED’S 

GRAFTED,  HARDY 

NORTHERN  PECANS 
and  ENGLISH  WALNUTS 

Grafted  on  Black  Walnut  are  Reliable 

Beautiful  Shade  Trees.  Prolific  Bearers 

24  Page  Illustrated  Special  Nut  Catalogue 
on  request,  l^atest  Information.  Pioneers 
in  Nut  Growing.  Endorsed  by  Leading 
Experiment  Stations  and  Department  of 
Agriculture-  (Established  1891) 

VINCENNES  NURSERIES,  Drawer  299,  Vincennes,  Indiana,  U.S.A. 


DWARF  APPLE  TREES 
DWARE  PEAR  TREES 
DWARF  PLUM  TREES 
DWARF  CHERRY  TREES 
DWARF  PEACH  TREES 

Catalogue  Free 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 
C.  C.  McKAY,  Mgr.  Box  N,  Geneva,  N.  Y, 


GUARANTEED— First  Class,  True  to  Name,  Free  from 
l)i>ease.  We  pay  Freight  and  Gtmrantee  safe 
delivery.  Free  Wliolesalc  Catalog  of  Fruit  Trees, 
Fruit  I'lauts,  Oriinmcntal  Tree.s,  Roses,  Siirubs 
and  Vines.  Also  Bearing  Age  Fruit  Trees. 

TIIK  VVM.  J.  JJKILLV  NUKSFltlES 
63  Ossian  St.  •  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


APPLE 

PEACH 

PEAR 


Fruit  trees  and  plants  of  all  kinds.  Reliable,  true  to  name 
stock  at  reasoiialde  prices.  Catalogue  free;  also  booklet, 
‘‘How  to  Plant  Trees,”  if  you  ask  for  it  and  mention  thl» 
paper. 

The  Barnes  Brothers  Nursery  Company 
Box  8  Yalesville,  Conn. 


WHERE  WILL  YOU  BUY  YOUR  TREES  THIS  YEAR? 

Does  a  reek-ribbed  guarantee,  that  protects  you  against  loss  or  damage  t 
inrei'ioi*  stock,  interest  you  ?  If  so  send  for  our  handsome  new  Catalog 
read  the  clause  for  yourself.  It  has  appealed  to  thousands  of  fruit  errow 
The  ROWAN  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES,  Inc.  43  Main  St.,  Dansville,  b 
Successors  to  liElLLY  BROS.  Nurseries 


NORTHERN  GROWN  AT  ROCHESTER 

We  want  to  reach  farmers  who  want  healthy,  hardy 
fruit  trees,  and  also  want  to  save  money  in  b'uyiug. 
Green’s  Trees  are  sold  direct  to  you  at 

Half  Agents’  Prices 

Green’s  Fruit  Trees  are  hardy,  sure-bearing  and  true 
to  name.  We  have  a  good  supply  on  hand,  including 
apple,  peach,  pear,  quince  and  cherry.  Also  orna¬ 
mental  trees,  roses,  plants,  new  fruits,  etc.  We  sell 
only  by  catalog.  Send  for  our  new  catal-iy  and  learn 
how  you  can  save  money  by  buying  direct. 

GKEEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  22  WaU  St.,  Rochester,  N,  Y. 
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Henderson’s  Remarkable 
Seed  Offer  for  1917 


everything 
H  GARDEN  " 


^  Every  empty 
envelope  counts 
as  cash  a 


Kb  When  you  receive  Hen- 
KB  derson’s  Collection  of 
KM  Specialties,  keep  the  a 
mm  c  o  n  j)  o  n  envelope  in  M 
HV  which  the  collection  is^H 
|V  enclosed.  This  cou- 
m  pon  envelope  will  be  Mm 
W  accepted  as  25c  cash  KM 
■  payment  on  any  or- 
I  der  of  one  dollar  or  ^m 
f  over.  Send  us  10c  MK 
with  the  coupon  Mm 
below  and  you 
will  receive  our 
catalofrue.  the  six 
packets  of  Mender-  tll< 

son’s  Tested  Seeds  Km  In 
and  the  cou- 
i  pon  envelope  ^KM 

worth  JMMr  Ever 


T 


O  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  Henderson’s  Tested  Seeds,  and  to  quickly 
obtain  a  large  distribution  for  our  mammoth  annual  catalogue,  “Everything 

for  the  Garden,”  we  have  made  up  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  six  of  our  best  specialties  which  we 
will  send  for  10c,  together  with  our  catalogue. 
This  is  beyond  question  one  of  the  most 
liberal  introductory  offers  we  or  anyone  else 
has  ever  made. 

HERE  IS  THE  OFFER 


All  for  only  1  Oc 


We  make  this  offer  because  we  want 
you  to  know  Henderson’s  Seeds  and 
Henderson’s  Service,  and  to  obtain  a 
complete  distribution  of  our  new'  cata¬ 
logue  among  those  interested. 


1  “Everything  for  the  Gar- 
•  den” — our  208-page  1917 
catalogue.  It  is  handsomely 
bound  with  a  beautifully  litho¬ 
graphed  and  embossed  cover. 
Contains  32  colored  plates  and 
over  1,000  illustrations.  It  is  a 
libraryof  everything  w'orth  while 
for  the  farmer  and  gardener. 

2  Henderson’s  White  Tipped 
•  Scarlet  Radish.  Of  quick 
growth,  small  top,  flesh  w'hite, 
mild  and  crisp. 

3  Henderson’s  Big  Boston 
•  Lettuce.  A  grand,  large 
head  lettuce.  Compact,  tender, 
crisp. 

4  Henderson’s  Genuine 
•  Ponderosa  Tomato.  The 
grandest  tomato  on  earth.  Mag¬ 
nificent  size,  solid  and  meaty, 
with  but  few  seeds. 


SHenderso  n’s  Invincible 
•  Asters.  Mixed  Colors.  The 
highest  development  in  Asters. 
Immense  double  flow’crs,  on 
large  stems. 

6  Spencer  Giant  Waved  Sweet 
•  Peas.  Mixed  Colors.  A  glor¬ 
ified  new  race,  surpassingly  su¬ 
perior  to  the  older  sorts. 

7Henderso  n’s  Butterfly 
•  Pansies.  Mixed  Colors. 
Largest  flow'ers  and  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  variety  of  colorings. 

8  Complete  Cultural  Direc- 
•  tions  for  these  vegetable 
and  flower  seeds. 

9  Coupon  Envelope,  accepted 
•  by  us  as  25c  toward  any 
order  of  not  less  than  $1.00  for 
<  ur  seeds,  plants  and  bulbs. 


Quality 


Seeds 


■means 


bigger  production  and 
increased  quality  of  results 

The  unknown  quantity  in  your  garden  and  on  your  grounds  is 
the  quality  of  the  seeds  you  plant,  and  you  cannot  be  too  careful 
in  seeing  that  you  obtain  the  best  procurable. 


1917 

Offer 
Coupon 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 

35  and  37  Cortlandt  Street 
New  York 


Every  packet  of  Henderson’s  Seeds  has  behind  it  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  70  years  of  successful  seeds  growing  and  selling.  Most 
of  the  best  methods  of  seed  trials  and  testing  originated  with  the  found¬ 
er  of  our  house,  and  these  have  been  improved  from  year  to  year  through 
three  generations  of  seedsmen  and  are  today  still  the  best.  Possibly  as 
critical  planters  as  any,  in  the  choice  of  their  seeds,  are  the  market  garden- 
.ers  or  truck  farmers  and  as  an  endorsement  of  the  quality  of  Hendenson’s 
Seeds,  we  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  Peter  Hender.son  &  Co.  supply  a  larger 
number  of  professional  growers  than  any  two  seed  houses  in  the  world. 


Everything  for  the  Garden 


I  enclose  10c.  for  which  send  me  your 
catalogue,  “Everything  for  the  Garden,” 
and  the  six  packets  of  seeds  enclo.sed  in 
coupon  envelope  good  for  25c  as  explained  in 
your  advertisement  published  in  The  Kur: 
New’-Yorker. 


is  the  title  of  our  1917  catalogue.  It  is  really  a  book 
of  208  pages,  with  82  colored  i)latcs  and  over  a  thou¬ 
sand  half-tones,  all  from  actual  photographs.  Our 
annual  catalogue  is  always  exceptional,  but  this 
*  year  w'e  believe  it  the  most  beautiful  and  com- 
plete  we  have  evm'  published. 

After  all  it  is  the  results  that  count,  and 


that  IS  the  reason  for  our  .specialty  collection  described 
above— w'e  are  anxiou.s  for  a  trial  and  comparison  of  oi  r 
.seeds,  and  believe  that  this  unusually  liberal  offer  give.s 
a  fair  opportunity  for  such  a  trial.  Read  the  complete 
details,  and  .send  in  ten  cents,  with  or  without  cou¬ 
pon.  It  IS  a  condition  of  this  special  offer  that  vou 
mention  this  publication  or  use  the  coupon 


Now! 


Name. 


Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 

35  and  37  Cortlandt  Street 
*  New  York 


Address . 


Send  in  the 
coupon  or  a 
r  letter,  enclosing 
10c,  coin  or  stamps. 
You  will  be  pleased 
with  what  we  send 
we  are  sure.  It  is 
the  best  introductory  offer 
we  have  ever  made. 
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Crops  and  Farm  Notes 


This  is  not  mnch  of  a  farming  country. 
Tt  is  the  center  of  the  gla.ss  industry  in 
this  State,  also  oil  and  gas.  Thousands 
of  acres  of  fine  land  are  grown  up  to  un- 
d(M'brush,  and  as  we  are  2,300  feet  above 
sea  level  we  cannot  grow  corn  success¬ 
fully.  The  products  raised  here  are  oats, 
buckwheat,  i-ye,  and  some  wheat,  hay,  po¬ 
tatoes.  s(]uash,  i)umpkins  and  all  other 
vegetables  that  will  grow  in  a  Northern 
climate.  Prices  range  as  follows  to  the 
farmer :  Buckwheat,  ,$2.50  per  cwt. ; 
oats,  (inc  bu. ;  potatoes,  bn.;  apples. 

$1.25;  wheat,  ,$1.70;  buckwheat  flour,  (ic 
i)er  lb.  Eggs,  55c  doz. ;  chickens,  dressed, 
20c  per  lb.  Ilay,  $1G  loose,  baled  $10 ; 
straw,  baled,  $10.  The  above  are  prices 
direct  from  farmer  to  consumer ;  prices 
much  higher  when  it  gets  in  the  middle¬ 
man’s  hands.  K.  Ii.  H, 

McKean  Co.,  Pa 

Here  are  the  ruling  prices  on  feeds 
and  farm  products :  Bran,  homemade, 
$35:  Western  .$.32;  cornmeal  $40;cotton- 
seed  meal,  38  to  42  per  cent.,  $45 ;  20  per 
cent.  $.3.3.  Wheat  $1.00  bu. ;  potatoes 
.$1.50  bu. ;  live  turkeys  20c  at  car ;  whole 
milk  4  to  5c  per  qt. ;  butterfat  30  to  35c 
at  dairy.  C.  W.  li. 

Greenbriar  Co.,  W.  Va. 

Potatoes,  wholesale,  $1.65 ;  retail 
$1.75;  old  hens  20c  lb.;  cow  beef  8e  by 
side ;  calf  hides  18c  lb. ;  beef  hides  22e 
lb.  Hay.  No.  1  $18;  No.  2  ,$!(!.  Milk 
$2  per  can  of  40  qts.  Fresh  milch  cows 
$75  to  $1 00 :  veal  calves  11c  lb.,  IKe 
weight.  Ai)ples  delivered  six  miles  to 
railroad,  $1  per  cwt.  r.  r.  F. 

Lackawanna  Co.,  Pa. 

We  have  no  auctions,  but  at  private 
sale  on  local  market,  present  prices  are 
as  follows :  Eggs  42c ;  butter  32  to  .38c ; 
lard  1.3c;  side  meat  1.5c.  Potatoes  .$1.20; 
onions  80c.  Milk,  per  100  lbs.  (delivered 
at  station)  $2.35  for  4.0%  test  per  10() 
lbs.  Live  calves  (best)  11c  per  lb. 
During  the  season  I  received  $1.50  per 
bbl.  for  best  apples  at  orchard.  Local 
stores  paid  00c  per  bushel  for  them,  but 
would  only  handle  a  few  bushels  at  a 
time  then.  Now,  when  we  have  n<o 
more  to  market,  they  are  olTering  $1  per 
bu.  and  better,  and  getting  them  shipped 
in  for  local  trade,  same  grade  of  apples 
we  handled  earlier,  and  town  folks  are 
wondering  why  apples  cost  so  much. 

Cumberland  Co.,  I’a.  o.  p.  jr. 

Crops  good  in  this  vicinity.  Potatoes 
$1.25  to  $1..30  per  bu. ;  corn  80c ;  bar¬ 
ley  $1;  oat.s  50c;  rye  $1.25  to  $1.30. 
Tame  hay  $12  to  $16  per  ton.  Eggs 
30c;  butter  40c.  Hogs,  live,  $0.50  per 
cwt.,  dressed  $11.50  cwt.  Beef  $3  to 
$0  per  cwt. ;.  veal  $10.  Bran  $28  to  $30 
per  ton ;  middlings  $30 ;  Hour  middlings 
$.35 ;  oil  meal  .$47 ;  Ajax  feed  $14.  But¬ 
terfat,  farmers’  creamery,  Novembei*, 
40c.  M.  ir. 

Sauk  Co.,  Wis.^ 

Ai)ples,  Doyle.stown  market,  basket 
05c;  potatoes  00c;  cabbage  9c  lb.;  poul¬ 
try.  dressed,  from  18  to  22c;  eggs,  per 
doz..  50c.  Butter  at  creamery  45c.  But¬ 
terfat  at  three  differpiu  creameries  54c 
lb.  lowest  and  05c  lb.  highest.  liye  at 
mill  $1.15  bu. ;  pork  $14  per  cwt. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  j.  ii. 

All  vegetables,  butter  and  meat  are 
higher  than  before.  Oats  55c  bu. ;  hay 
$10  to  $12  a  ton;  potatoes  $1.50  bu. ; 
butter  .35  to  40c  i)er  lb.  Apples  ,50c  to 
$1 ;  eggs  40c.  Pigs  10c  per  lb.,  live 
weight.  Beef  cows  $25,  $35  and  $50 
a  head  ;  fresh  cows  .$40,  .$50  and  $00. 

Clarion  Co.,  Pa.  K.  .S. 

llye  $1.40  per  bu. ;  oats  00c;  buck¬ 
wheat  $1.25  to  .$1..30  per  bu. ;  hay  $14 
to  $18;  rye  straw  $8.  New  milch  cows 
from  $85  up  to  $100;  others  from  $45 
to  $00.  Milk  4%  to  5c  per  qt.,  whole¬ 
sale;  butter  about  42c  per  lb.  A.  n. 

Itensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  ship  our  milk  to  Philadelphia,  re¬ 
ceiving  $2. .30  per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Palm  for 
3.8  per  cent.  milk.  The  freight  is  28c 
])er  cwt.,  and  .‘>.25  per  cent,  milk  is  then 
•sold  for  9(!  per  (piart  or  5e  per  pint  to 
the  city  consumer.  w.  ll.  K. 

Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 

All  feeds  are  high  here.  Bran  ,$2,S 
per  ton  ;  middlings  $34 ;  cornmeal  .$42 ; 
ground  corn  and  oats  $40.  Good  hay 
rea.sonable  at  $12  per  ton ;  wheat  $52 
ton.  Good  horses  about  $50  cheaper  and 
cows  $25  cheaper  than  a  year  ago. 
Stores  i)aying  32c  lb.  for  butter  and  36e 
per  doz.  for  egg.s,  though  shippers  of 
fresh  hennery  eggs  are  receiving  40  to 
5()c  and  40  to  42c  for  their  butter.  This 
is  a  fruit  and  berry  country  of  small 
farms ;  for  general  farming  and  dairy¬ 
ing  one  has  to  go  a  few  miles  inland. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich.  w.  s.  w. 

Fruit  receives  very  little  attention  ex¬ 
cept  for  home  consumption.  .Some  ap¬ 
ples  ai’e  sold,  bringing  $1  per  100  lbs. 
at  the  railroad.  Almost  every  family 
has  a  small  garden  of  their  own,  so  there 
is  not  much  sold.  This  being  quite  a 
potato  section  a  great  nuwiy  are  shipped, 
the  general  price  being  $1.50  for  00  lbs. ; 
the  late  potatoes  were  a  good  crop. 
Buckwheat  is  raised  here  quite  exten¬ 
sively  ;  the  yield  was  not  quite  normal. 
It  has  been  selling  for  about  .‘Ic  per  lb. 
Very  little  coi-u  raised  here  except  for 
silage ;  we  buy  corn  for  $2  to  $2.20  per 
lbs.  Milk  is  sold  mostly  at  the  nearby 
skimming  stations  for  about  2c  less  than 
the  highest  quotations  in  New  York  City, 
farmers  taking  their  skinumilk  home. 


Milch  cow^s  from  $50  to  $150 ;  fat  cows 
5c  to  Oc  on  foot.  10  to  12c  dressed.  ; 
Pigs  are  about  the  same  i)rice  as  cows 
per  lb.  there  are  a  good  many  farmers 
who  keep  from  500  to  1.500  fowls.  White 
Leghorns  mostly,  shipj.ing  their  eggs  to 
the  city,  getting  the  highest  market  price 
for  fancy  white.  Wheat  and  rye  are 
raised  just  for  home  consumption.  Hay 
was  a  large  crop;  most -farmers  are  hold¬ 
ing  it  on  account  of  price,  it  being  about 
$12  at  railroad.  j,  c.  P. 

Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 


New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’ Association 
Part  II. 

Prof.  Whetzel,  of  Cornell,  on  “Dust¬ 
ing  Orchards  as_a  Substitute  for  Spray¬ 
ing,”  said  that  in  four  years  of  careful 
experiments  dusting  has  given  as  good 
results  as  spraying,  with  3.3  per  cent, 
in  favor  of  perfect  apples,  1.7  per  cent, 
in  favor  of  scab  control,  and  1.9  jier 
cent,  in  favor  of  worm  control.  In  1916 
there  was  a  slight  difference  in  favor  of 
spraying,  due  to  the  poor  weather  for 
dusting  and  inability  to  get  finely  pow¬ 
dered  sulphur.  The  dust  mxiture  is 
applied  with  an  outfit  which  depends  on 
a  rotary  fan  to  furnish  an  air  current, 
and  which  is  provided  with  a  hopper  and 
feeding  device  to  drop  the  mixture  slowly 
into  the  air  tube.  The  motive  power 
may  be  hand  or  .engine.  For  small 
orchards  a  hand-power  machine  will 
prove  satisfactr -y.  It  may  be  placed  in 
the  back  of  a  platform  wagon,  and  one 
man  and  a  boy  with  a  horse  arc  suffi¬ 
cient  to  operate  it.  The  mixture  is  ap¬ 
plied  by  driving  slowly  back  and  forth 
on  each  side  of  every  row,  distributing 
the  dust  by  long  up-and-down  sweeps 
of  the  outlet  pipe.  By  weighing  out  a 
known  quantity  of  the  mixture  at  the 
start  the  operator  will  soon  learn  how 
fast  to  drive  in  order  to  distribute  an 
average  of  from  1%  to  2^  pounds  per 
tree  each  time.  It  is  likely  that  in  most 
oases  the  horse  can  be  driven  at  a  mod¬ 
erate  pace,  and  one  may  be  sure  that  the 
outfit  is  not  working  properly  if  it  is 
necessary  to  stop  at  a  tree. 

The  secret  of  obtaining  apples  free  from 
disease  or  insect  injury  lies  in  the  timeli¬ 
ness  of  application  of  the  material.  This 
is  true  regardless  of  the  material  used. 
It  lias  boon  found  from  experience  over  a 
number  of  years  that  thei-e  are  at  least 
four  times  when  a  treatment  may  prove 
of  value.  These  times  are :  1.  When  the 
blossom  buds  show  pink.  2.  Just  as  soon 
as  the  blossoms  have  fallen.  This  is  the 
important  application  for  codling  moth 
and  should  never  be  omitted.  3.  Three 
weeks  after  the  second  treatment.  4.  Ten 
weeks  after  the  second  treatment. 

In  order  to  control  apple  scab  the  mix¬ 
ture  should  be  on  the  trees  before  pro¬ 
longed  periods  of  rain  and  fog.  It  has 
been  found  that  rain  does  not  wash  much 
of  the  material  from  the  trees,  and  in 
some  cases  dust  has  been  applied  in  mist 
and  fog.  A  very  favorable  time  for  apply¬ 
ing  the  mixture  is  on  a  calm  morning 
while  dew  is  still  on  the  trees.  In  order 
to  obtain  good  results  with  dusting  use 
a  mixture  containing  85%  of  exceedingly 
fine  sulphur  and  1.5%  of  equally  finely 
powdered  arsenate  of  le.-ul.  Dlake  the 
applications  from  both  sides  of  the  trees, 
applying  from  1%  to  2^^  lbs.  of  the  mi.x- 
ture  per  tree  each  time.  Make  at  least 
the  first  three  applications  of  dust,  and  in 
rainy  seasons  make  four  or  live. 

On  Plant.  Disease  F.  C.  Stewart  said 
that  now  that  entomologists  are  advocat¬ 
ing  the  delayed-dormant  application  in  the 
spraying  of  apples  for  the  control  of  San 
.Tos4  scale  and  rosy  aphis,  the  question 
arises  as  to  what  value  this  has  in  the 
control  of  scab  and  whether  it  is  neces- 
s.ary  to  make,  also,  the  “pink”  treatment 
M  e  are  told  that  the  delayed-dormant  ap¬ 
plication  should  be  made  when  the  new 
leaves  are  one-fourth  to  one-half  inch 
long.  IVill  the  application  of  lime-sul¬ 
phur  at  th.-it  stage  control  scab,  or  must 
a  second  application  be  made  when  the 
blossoms  show  pink?  It  should  be  under¬ 
stood  that  no  spraying  schedule  fits  per- 
fectly  all  seasons,  on  account  of  varying 
weather  conditions  which  affect  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  scab  fungus  and  sus¬ 
ceptibility  of  the  fruit  and  foliage. 

Our  recommendations,  then,  may  be 
stated  in  this  way :  Under  fairly  good 
weather  conditions  only  the  delayed-dor¬ 
mant  application  need  be  made ;  but  when 
the  weather  is  cold  and  wet  the  “pink” 
spray  should  be  made.  From  the  evi¬ 
dence  at  hand  it  appears  to  us  that 
cherry  growers  will  find  it  profitable  to 
make  at  least  two  applications  of  spray 
mixture  for  leaf  spot  (either  lime-sulphur 
or  Bordeaux)  :  (1)  Just  after  the  drop¬ 

ping  of  the  petals.  (2)  As  late  as  pos¬ 
sible  before  the  ripening  of  the  fruit.  It 
is  possible  also  that  an  earlier  and  a 
latex  application  than  these  two  may  be 
advisable.  Even  though  an  ajiplicatioii 
before  blooming  may  be  of  no  benefit  in 
the  control  of  leaf-spot,  it  may,  never¬ 
theless,  be  advisable  to  make  it  for  the 
prevention  of  blossom  blight  caused  by 
the  brown-rot  fungus,  Monilia,  Avhicli 
sometimes  does  considerable  damage. 

Dr.  V.  B.  Stewart,  who  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  controling  cherry  leaf-spot  in 
the  nursery,  recommends  lime-sulphur, 
l-oO,  with  tho  addition  of  one  and  one- 
half  pounds  of  iron  sulphate  to  each  60 
gallons  to  insure  against  injury  to  the 
foliage.  w.  u.  j. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  yotTil  get 
a  quick  repiy  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Plant  Grapevines  In 

Your  Home  Garden 

You  can  easily  grow  delicious 
Grapes  for  your  own  table  or 
for  market  use.  Plant  vines 
along  the  garden  fence,  beside 
the  back  porch,  or  anywhere 
else.  They  will  improve  the 
appearance  with  their  foliage 
and  furnish  fresh  fruit  for  the 
whole  family.  It’s  cheaper  than 
buying  it,  too. 

Hubbard’s  Small  Fruit  Catalogue 

lists  all  the  leading  Grapes  and  tells 
how  to  make  many  delicious  dishes 
from  Grapes.  Complete  growing  in¬ 
structions  are  given,  together  with  in¬ 
formation  about  other  small  fruits. 
Send  for  a  copy  today. 

T.  S.  Hubbard  Co. 

Box  20,  Fredonia,  New  York 


FromTheSeedsm. 
To  The  Gardeners 
Direct 


For  ()3  3'e  ars 
Storrs  &  Harri¬ 
son  Co’s,  seeds,  fruit  and  shade 
trees,  shrubs  and  roses,  have 
been  sent  from  our  seedhonse 
and  nurseries  direct  to  our 
customers — we  have  no  agents. 

Storrs  &  Harrison  Go’s. 
Seed  and  Plant  Annual 

is  of  the  greatest  value  to  every 
planter.  192  pages  about  Seeds 
for  farm  and  garden,  fruits,  plants, 
bulbs — e’very  gardening  or  farming 
need  can  be  supplied  by  the  Storrs 
&  Harrison  Company. 

Send  today  tor  this  catalogue — be  sure 
to  mention  this  paper. 


“Great  Crops  of 


and  How  To  Grow  Them” 


fs  the  best  and  most  complete  book  on 
m  Strawberry  Growing  ever  written.  It  fully  ex- 
M  pjains  the  KELLOGG  WAY  of  growing  two 
■  big  crops  each  year— a  big  profit  in  the  ^ring 
M  I  and  a  bigger  profit  in  the  Fall.  Tells  every- 
B  M  thing  about  strawberry  growing  from  start  to 
finish.  Write  for  this  book  and  learn  how  to 
supply  your  family  with  delicious  strawberries 
the  year  ’round  without  cost,  and  how. to  make 
tlOO  to  $1200  per  acre  each  year.  The  book  la  FKEE. 


Strawberries  Errown  the  KELLOGG 
WAY  yield  more  dollars  per  s^are  rod  and  do  it  in 
less  time  than  any  other  crop.  The  profits  made  from 
strawberries  are  enormous.  One  acre  of  strawberries 
grown  tho  KELLOGG  WAY  will  yield  a  greater 
cash  profit  than  twenty  acres  of  common  farm  crops. 

$1412.50 

Is  the  amount  Frank 
Flanigan  of  Okla¬ 
homa  made  in  a  single 
season  from  one  and 
one-half  acres  of  Kel¬ 
logg  Pedigree  Plants 
crown  tho  KELLOGG 
WAY.  Others  are 
doing  fully  as  well. 
Our  64-page  free  book 
will  tell  you  how  to 
make  these  big  and 
quick  profits. 

A  postal  will  do  —  the 
book  is  FREE. 

R.  M.  Kellogg  Company, 
Box  480  Three  Rivers,  IVIich. 


The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co. 

Box  396 

Painesville,  Ohio 


■J 


Hill's  Evergreens  Grow 


All  hardy  stock — twice  trans¬ 
planted — root  pruned.  Pro-^ 
tect  buildings,  stock,  crops. 
Hill’s  Evergreen  Book,  illustra- 
.  ted  in  colors,  Free.  Write  today.J 
0.  Hill  HarssryCo.i  -  Box  2123 
Dundee,  III.  Evergreen  Speeialists 


F.  A.GUEKNSEY  &  CO.,Inc.,Scholiarie,  N.Y. 
LARGE  WHOLESALE  CD||IT  T'l?l7''PrQ  and  Orna. 
GROWERS  men  tals 

Established  27  years.  ASK  FOli  OUK  rKICKS. 

PeachTrees,2c.-1yr.snial|-»«;"„?r„'? 

Delicious  Apple,  8c.  1  and  2  years.  Send  for  prices. 
(Bridgeville  Nurseries)  Myer  JH  huus,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


I 

I 


for  trimminpf 
but  two  of  the 


The  money-mak¬ 
ing;  fruits  are 
fully  described 
and  illustrated  in 
our  new  1917  cat¬ 
alog.  Directions 
and  spraying  are 
many  features  it 
contains.  In  selling  direct  we  can 
make  more  favorable  prices,  and 
furnish  absolutely  perfect  trees, 
true  to  name. 

Every  progressive  fruit  grower 
may  have  a  free  cojiy  of  this  cat¬ 
alogue.  .Send  postal  today. 

WOODl-AWN  NURSERIES 
Allen  L.  Wood,  Prop, 

900  Garson  Avenue 
Rochester,  N.Y, 


I 

iri 
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450,000 


200  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Cromiine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for  iOc. 
Cataloyr  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH,  Box  L,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


$150.00  in  Gold  fo  the  Winners! 

Thiuk  of  it  I  Larpe,  toinptiug,rc(l  strawberries  7  nioiith.3  every 
year,  and  a  chance  to  win  cash  prize.  EARLY,  LATE,  EVER* 
JBEARING.  row  for  Home  and  save  money. 

vJTrow  for  Market — make  money. 
Ourfreebook  on  strawberry  culture  tells  how— so  plain  a  child 
win  understand.  60  years'  experience.  Full  inft>rm:ition. 
Write  today.  J.  T.  Garrison  &  Sons,  Woodstown,  N.  J. 


4-Color  Fruit  Book 


for  1917,  Secrets  of  Fruit  Profits,  FREE 
— just  off  the  press.  Crammed  with 
money-making  facts — life  photos  of 
fruits  in  natural  colors — tells  how  or- 
chardists  have  grown  rich.  Learn  how 
they  got  $12  per  barrel  for  apples  and 
$2.70  per  crate  for 
peaches.  iStar^ Trees 
Best  by  theTestoflOl  Years — 
world’s  largest  nurseries.  Largest  annual  sales. 

WE  PAY  FREIGHT — ship  safely  even  to  China.  We  will 
pay  cash  weekly  and  want  more  home  and  traveling  salesmen,  ^ 

Write.  Your  name  and  address  on  postcard  brings  you  Free^^^\0-^  ikVC— ^ 
Book  and  how  to  get  FREE  Landscaping  Plans.  WriteNOW.V  nW 

Stark  Bro*s  Nurseries,  Box  1233,  Louisiana,  Mo.  \ 


KELLY’S  APPLES 
All  the  standard 
money-making  vari¬ 
eties.  Guaranteed 
true  to  name  and  free 
from  disease. 


KELLYS 
PEARS 

are  budded  on 
imported  French 
stock,  giving  them 
the  finest  root  sys¬ 
tem. 


KELLY’S 
PEACHES 

Extra  quality, 
hardy  trees. 
Northern 
grown. 


Kelly  Bros. 
Wholesale  Nurseries! 

63  Main  Street 
Dansville,  N  Y. 

Send  Postcard 
for  Catalog 
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B/jc  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  27,  1917. 


Messachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
Soil  Fertility. 

The  strong  point  brought  out  by  Di¬ 
rector  F.  Thorne.  Ohio  Fxiteriment 
Station,  before  the  Massachusetts  Hoard 
of  Agriculture.  January  i),  was  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  finding  out  which  element  was 
lacking  in  the  soil,  and  then  supplying  the 
requirement.  It  appears  that  in  Ohio 
th<‘re  is  a  lack  of  i)bosi)horus  in  the  soil, 
owing  in  part  to  long-continued  grain 
growing,  hence  the  soil  3'esponds  liberally 
to  such  fertilizers  as  acid  pho-sphate  and 
ground  raw  phosphate.  Nitrogen  is  also 
lacking,  but  can  be  supplied  to  a  large 
extent  by  growing  clover.  Dressings  of 
phosphate,  it  was  found,  encourage  heavy 
grt)wth  of  clover,  but  grotving  clover  one 
year  in  three  would  i  ot  supply  all  the  ni¬ 
trogen  needed.  The  application  of  ma¬ 
nure,  it  was  found,  had  shown  itself  in 
three  successive  crops  returning  an  in¬ 
crease  of  per  ton  of  manure  used. 

Dressings  of  gypsum  had  paid  for  the 
gypsum  and  1(5  cents  a  ton  extra.  Dre.ss- 
ings  of  raw  gi-ound  phosphate  had  paid 
for  the  phosjihate  and  .$4.S0  per  ton  be¬ 
sides.  Dressings  of  acid  phosphate  had 
paid  for  the  pho.sphate,  and  .$5.40  per  ton 
beside.s,  and  I’roF  Thorne  c'oncludes  it 
would  pay  better  to  use  the  acid  phos- 
phat(*  ('ven  if  the  raw  phosphate  could  be 
had  for  nothing.  The  fields  which  receive 
these  applications  have  been  brought  up 
to  an  average  of  (5(5  bushels  of  corn  per 
acre,  compared  with  55  biushels  with  no 
treatment.  In  Washington  County,  where 
so  many  people  of  New  England  descent 
had  settled,  apple  growing  was  formerly 
prominent,  but  had  declined  of  late  years 
because  trees  had  refused  to  bear.  Fart 
of  one  orchard  was  treated  by  applying 
acid  phosiihate  and  nitrate  of  soda,  five 
j)oun(ls  of  each  per  tree,  for  two  years. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  the  or¬ 
chard  had  become  very  productive  and  has 
continued  to  produce  since  then.  The 
owner  had  oftered  his  whole  farm  for 
$5,500,  but  now  refused  $5,500  for  half 
of  his  orchard. 

(Questions  a.sked  by  the  audience  s<jught 
to  apply  the  ideas  to  New  England  con¬ 
ditions.  The  speaker  declared  that  in  his 
opinion  the  farms  of  Ohio  were  losing 
$10.000,<XX)  by  not  taking  good  care  of 
their  manure.  It  might  be  a  blessing  in 
disgui.se  that  we  can  get  no  more  potash 
from  Germany.  It  may  teach  us  to  .save 
it  in  our  barnyards.  Did  it  pay  to  buy 
and  haul  manure,  asked  a  gardener.  Yes: 
the  speaker  was  buying  it  at  $1.(10  per 
ton  and  hauling  it  nearly  two  miles. 
Would  he  recommend  acid  iihosphate  for 
New  England  conditiousV  The  fertilizers 
to  be  u.sed  depends  on  the  soil.  There 
were  reasons  to  believe  New  England  soil 
lacked  pota.sh  rather  than  jihosphorus 
acid.  At  any  rate  he  believed  it  better 
business  to  use  acid  phosphate  than  the 
Taw  phosphate.  I’erhaps  in  New  England 
kainit  should  be  used  instead  of  acid 
l)hosphate.  The  higher  the  acre  value  of 
the  crop  the  more  can  the  farmer  afford 
to  pay  for  fertilizers.  In  applying  lime 
several  forms  were  used,  and  the  value 
seemed  to  depend  on  the  amount  of  either 
calcium  or  magnesia  contained.  One  ton 
of  burned  lime  was  equal  to  1 1-5  tons 
hydrated  lime,  or  two  tons  ground  raw 
limestone.  So  far  as  could  be  told  mag¬ 
nesia  is  as  useful  as  limestone,  and  not 
injurious  to  the  crops.  Dime  was  applied 
every  three  or  four  years  and  paid  three 
times  its  cost  in  the  increase  of  the  croi»s. 
It  gave  nine  to  lifteen  per  cent,  increase 
in  corn,  which  was  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
sponsive  crops,  but  part  of  the  effect  was 
due  to  the  secondary  increase  of  the  clover 
cro])  that  was  grown  and  ploughed  under. 
There  was  more  clover  to  plow  under 
where  lime  was  used.  Lime  neutralized 
the  effect  of  the  acid  developed  by  the  soil 
b.'icteria,  allowing  the  to  flourish.  It 
seemed  to  be  nitric  acid  which  they  pro¬ 
duced.  It  was  sometimes  said  that 
plowing  under  green  crops  makes  the  soil 
sour,  but  the  acid  produced  by  green  croi)S 
is  of  a  gaseous  nature  and  would  not  sour 
the  soil.  The  speaker  did  not  believe 
green  crops  would  injure  the  soil,  but 
would  on  the  other  hand  increa.se  the 
crops  if  properly  handled.  He  had  known 
a  ci'op  of  green  rye  to  help  a  crop  when 
plowed  under,  while  part  of  the  same  rye 
when  allowed  to  grow  larger  before  plow¬ 
ing  under  had  injured  the  following  crop, 
the  reason  being  that  it  took  too  much 
moisture  out  of  the  soil.  If  plenty  of  rain 
had  followed  the  rye  probably  would  have 
helped  the  crop.  Would  it  pay  to  raise 
clover  on  our  high  price  market  garden 
soils?  “Where  rent  is  high  it  might  be 
better  to  buy  nitrogen  than  to  hire  clover 
to  steal  it.”  Can  we  ajiply  anything  to 
make  potash  available  in  the  soil?  “We 
And  that  when  acid  phosphate  and  nitrate 
of  soda  are  used  liberally  that  some  of  the 
soil  potash  becomes  available,”  said  the 
speaker.  Director  W.  1*.  Brooks,  of  the 
Massachusetts  experiment  station,  re¬ 
marked  here  that  the  soils  in  this  section 
seem  to  lack  potash.  The  products  have 
taken  away  much  of  it,  and  much  has 
been  wasted  in  the  barnyard,  while  fertil¬ 
izers  used  have  been  rich  in  phosphoric 
acid.  The  use  of  potash  on  potatoes  had 
given  50  to  60  bushels  increase,  and  he 
was  not  sure  that  it  might  not  pay  to  use 
potash  even  at  high  prices  for  potatoes, 
but  not  for  corn.  The  cheapest  source  of 
potash  was  in  manure  with  the  solid  and 


li(juid  i)arts  carefully  saved.  Director 
Thorne  said  he  recommended  in  Ohio  the 
use  of  cement  floors  in  stables  and  con¬ 
struction  of  cement  manure,  pits.  The 
lo.ss  in  one  sea.son  was  enough  to  half  pay 
for  a  cement  floor. 

Better  IIesult.s  By  Advertising. 

Some  of  the  possibilities  of  advertising 
iigricultural  products  were  suggested  in 
a  brief  address  January  9  by  Henry  King 
Hannah,  a  New  York  advertising  agent. 
According  to  the  speaker,  the  farmers  of 
this  .section  are  iiiissing  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  developing  markets  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  general  standard  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  through  wholesale  advertising.  It 
was  suggested  that  $100,000  a  year  for 
five  years  be  used  for  such  i)urposes. 
The  result  he  assei’ted  would  be  to  raise 
the  value  of  the  product  by  at  least  $10,- 
(KlO.OOO  and  incidentally  to  bring  in 
10,000  new  families  who  would  engage  in 
farming,  and  these  results  would  continue 
for  many  yeai-s.  It  would  react  on  the 
advertisers  and  give  them  new  pride  in 
their  business.  Such  a  plan  would  re¬ 
quire  not  only  the  raising  of  the  money, 
but  the  certainty  of  enough  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts  adv«‘rtised  of  the  highest  grade. 
The  speaker  applied  his  remarks  by  way 
of  illustration  chiefly  to  the  ajtple  crop, 
relating  how  some  New  England  apples 
have  pi-oved  fully  ('(pial  to  the  best  West¬ 
ern  product.  By  pi-oducing  more  of  these 
and  advertising  them  properly  with  a 


special  emphasis  on  the  quality  it  would 
be  possible  to  secure  a  market  reputation 
better  than  that  enjoyed  by  the  far  West¬ 
ern  apple.  The  proposition  was  made 
only  in  a  general  way,  and  the  audience 
did  not  seem  to  take  it  very  seriously, 
although  a  delegate  from  the  Cape  re¬ 
marked  that  the  Cranberry  Sales  Asso¬ 
ciation  had  spent  $100,000  in  advertising 
the  crop  in  the  Chicago  district  alone. 
The  value  of  the  cranberry  crop,  said 
I’rof.  Brooks,  is  one  and  a  half  to  two 
million  dollars  a  year.  »Somebody  told  of 
the  results  of  advertising  in  Connecticut 
by  a  Western  creamery  concern  which 
was  now  selling  more  butter  in  Connect¬ 
icut  than  the  whole  product  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  creameries.  Secretary  Wheeler 
told  how  the  asparagus  growers  were 
working  out  ,a  system  of  raising  money 
for  advertising.  Competition  had  reached 
a  point  where  a  wider  market  was  re¬ 
quired.  They  purposed  to  assess  the 
members  a  few  cents  per  package,  and  to 
use  the  proceeds  for  advertising.  This 
jflan  Mr.  Hannah  believed  would  he  satis¬ 
factory  in  raising  funds  to  advertise  the 
fruit  crop.s. 

4'he  meetings  at  which  these  discussions 
take  place  includes  associations  of  dairy- 
inen,  fruit  growers,  poultrymen  and  milk 
inspectors.  There-was  an  exhibit  of  dairy, 
fruit  and  poultry  supplie.s,  of  which  the 
novelty  in  this  section  was  a  dust  si)ray 
outfit  and  an  apple  grader  or  sizer.  At¬ 
tendance  was  reasonably  large,  and  the 
.scarcity  of  labor  a  leading  topic  of  con¬ 
verse.  The  munition  shops  hereabouts 
are  reported  luring  away  even  usually 
faithful  Winter  help  with  offers  of  $4  to 
$5  per  day.  g.  r.  f. 


Dollars 


inBennett  Quality  Shingles 


It’s  the  one  sure  way  of  getting  your  dollars'  worth 
— of  saving  money — preventing  coolly  repairs 


BENNETT  REDHEART  SHINGLES 


100%  CIear-95%  Guaranteed  Vertical  Grain 

None  but  old  growth  Washington  Red  Cedar 
trees  used— no  saplings — only  hne^,  biggeSl 
old  trees  grown  on  earth.  Not  a  single  wedge 
shape  shingle.  Strictest  grading  rules — stricter 
than  any  others,  anywhere  Result:  Our 
shingles  are  the  be^l  and  moA  economical 
shingles  you  can  buy — no  question  about  it. 
Make  ut  prove  it — give  us  a  trial  on  your  next  job. 
Write  today  for  our  Big,  Complete 


Price  Regulator  Catalogue 


Ray  H.  Bennett  Lumber  Co,,  Inc. 

Price  Regulators  of  Building  Materials 

2  Thompson  Street  N«  Tonawandai  N.Y. 


SECOND-HAND  PIPE,  TANKS  AND  BOILERS 

KIiich  for  culverts — F'liiiiios  iiiul  I’etistocUs.  I’lpi- 
thrciidfcl  and  coiinlc<I  ready  for  eoiinectioi\  or  cut  to 
lengtti  suitable  for  neating-,  supports  and  fence  purposes. 
Guaranteed  capable  of  reasonable  jjrcssures.  Steel 
beiiitiH  and  rnlla  out  to  length.  TnnkH  of  all  sizes^ 
open,  elosed,  suitable  for  storage  of  water,  gasoline. 
AGENTS  FOR  THE  SKINNER  IRRIGATION  SYSTEM. 
Write  for  circulars  and  prices. 

PERRY,  BUXTON,  DOANE  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Why  Y ou  Should  Be  Sure 


that  the  automobile  you  are 
going  to  buy  is  equipped  with 


ROLLER.  BEARINGS 


Timken  Roller 
Bearings  take  ra¬ 
dial  load  this  way 


— and  end 
this  way. 


thrust 


Anti-friction  bearings  make  the  motor-car 
practical.  No  plain  bearings  could  withstand 
the  tremendous  wear  and  speed — the  great 
shocks  and  stresses  of  motor-car  service  with¬ 
out  constant  lubrication  every  few  miles. 

You  will  find  anti-friction  bearings  in  your 
car  under  all  four  hub-caps,  at  the  differential, 
on  the  pinion  shaft  and  in  the  transmission. 

Timken  Roller  Bearings,  used  since  the 
days  o.f  the  first  automobile,  have  proved  their 
great  superiority  by  long  service  at  the  points 
of  severest  wear.  At  these  points  they  are 
used  today  by  a  majority  o  f  builders  of  higher- 
priced  pleasure  cars  and  trucks. 

Timken  Roller  Bearings  reduce  friction,  en¬ 
able  increased  power  to  be  delivered  to  the 
wheels,  keep  shafts  in  exact  line  and  gears  in 
perfect  mesh. 

Because  Timken  Roller  Bearings  are 
tapered  they  not  only  support  radial  load — 
that  is,  the  weight  of  car  and  burden — but 
also  resist  end-thrust — the  force  that  presses 
the  whole  weight  of  your  car  and  its  impetus 
into  the  hub  of  the  front  wheel  as  you  turn 
a  corner,  or  into  the  rear  wheel  when  your  car 
skids  or  tilts  from  side  to  side. 

Of  course,  all  bearings  wear.  Timken  Roller  Bear¬ 
ings,  however,  not  only  show  unusual  resistance  to  wear, 
but  have  a  remarkable  advantage  in  that  they  can  be 
easily  adjusted  so  as  to  remove  entirely  the  effects  of 
the  most  severe  service.  They  need  only  be  adjusted 
when  other  types  of  bearings  would  have  to  be  replaced. 
Thus  th  cy  can  be  counted  upon  to  outlast  your  car 
no  matter  how  long  you  run  it. 

This  is  why  Timken  Roller  Bearings  are  the  best 
bearings  for  use  over  country  roads  and  on  the  farm. 

This  is  why  you  should  make  certain  your  car  is 
equipped  with  Timken  Roller  Bearings.  Send  for  free 
book,  F-22,  telling  more  about  motor  vehicle  bearings. 


W 


THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  COMPANY 
Canton,  Ohio 
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SWEET  CLOVER 

BOON  TO  NEW  ENGLAND 
and  EASTERN  STATES 

SWEET  CLOVER: 
REDEEMER  of  barren  hill  tops,  washed  lands, 
sandy  plains,  worn  out  pastures  and  weary  crop  lands. 

SWEET  CLOVER: 

IN  PLAIN  FARMING— “Crops  following  a 
two  year  rotation  with  sweet  clover  will 
gain  in  yield  from  25  to  50  per  cent.” 
— H.  A.  McKeene,  Sec’y.  Illinois  Fanners  Institutes. 

SWEET  CLOVER: 

FOR  ORCHARDS— The  greatest  nitrogen-gath¬ 
ering,  humus-making  rotation  crop  in  our  agriculture. 

SWEET  CLOVER: 

POOR  MAN’S  ALFALFA  and  the  rich  man’s 
too,  till  he  gets  plenty  of  hay  and  pasture. 

SWEET  CLOVER: 

FOR  DAIRYMEN—"/  consider  it  the 
greatest  pasture  plant  in  America  today.” 
— Chas.  B.  Wing  of  C^hio. 

SWEET  CLOVER: 
FORERUNNER  OF  ALFALFA— Innoculales 
the  soil,  kills  weeds  (alfalfa's  greatest  enemy)  and 
enriches  the  land.  Grows  where  alfalfa  cannot  get 
a  foothold. 

Announcement 

Cloverlea  Seed  Co.,  the  seed  selling  department  of 
(iloverlea  Farm,  Blanchard,  North  Dakota,  (2240 
acres)  pioneer  clover  farm  of  that  state,  has  established 
an  Eastern  Branch  at  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

Cloverlea  Seed  Co.,  is  headquarters  for  highest 
quality  northwestern  grown  SWEET  CLOVER. 
All  shipments  are  made  direct  from  the  West. 

DIRECT  TO  YOU  Wc  Paj  thc  Freight 

Send  for  new  up-to-date  treatise  on  sweet  clover  by 
Datus  C.  Smith  of  Cloverlea  Farm,  with  prices,  &c. 
Address 

CLOVERIEA  SEED  CO., 


SWEET  CLOVER  for  Hay 

Prices  and  Circul.ar  on  request. 

E.  BARTON,  Box  29,  Falmouth,  Pendletoa  County,  Ky. 


Clover  Seed 

Our  high  g  aiios  of  Grass  seeths  are  the  most  care¬ 
fully  selected  and  reeleaned.  lligliest  in  Purity  and 
(■iennination.  We  Pay  the  freight.  Catalog  jiiid 
Samples  Free  if  you  mention  this  jiaper. 

CLICKS  SEED  FARMS,  Smoketown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


GLOVER:  TIMOTHY  ^il’u” 

Greatest  Grass  Seed  Value  Known — Investigate.  Alsiko 
Clover  and  Timothy  mixed — the  finest  grass  grown  for 
hay  and  pasture.  Cheapest  seeding  you  can  make,  grows 
everywhere.  You  will  save  M  on  your  grass  seed  bill  by 
writing  for  free  s.ample,  circular  and  big  Co-operative 
Seed  Guide,  offering  Field  Reeds,  allk'''ds.  Write  today. 
American  Mutual  Seed  Co.,  Oept.  560  Chicago,  lU. 


Our  seeds  aro  selected  and  cleaned  to 
beWEKDLEBS  and  free  from  dead  grains. 
They  will  go  muoh  farther  than  ordinary 
field  seeds,  nearly  always  adding  enough  to 
the  crop  to  pay  for  themselves.  Samples  and 
catalog  including“How  toKuov  Good  SeedB”  tree. 
Ifrite  today.  O.U.8COXX  &  SONS  CO.,  40  Mala  St.,llIarysvUlo,0. 


VICK’S  iAt.,  GUIDE 


For  68  years  the  leading  authority 
Now  on  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  ror 
Readv  Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs.  Better  1017 
iveaay  than  over.  .Send  for  free  copy  tuday.  svn 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PDRN  High  Quality  and  Germination.  Also 
UUiin  sensation  oats.  Samples  and  catalog 
free.  .  THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio 


Dnioinno— Green  Mt.,  Hustler.  Rose.  I.ong- 
rUIalUco  fellow,  Six-Weeks.  Others.  C.W.  FORO,  Fishers.  N.r. 


D  SEEDS 

GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
if  not  O.  K, — money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  700  illustration.s  of  vege* 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  youra 
and  your  neighbors’  addresses, 

R.  H.  SH  U  M  WAY,  Rockford,  lU, 


ALFALFA 

AMERICAN  NORTHERN  GROWN 

For  fifteen  years  our  advice  concerning  the  seedinii 
and  care  of  Alfalfa  meadows,  ond  our  seed  for  sowing 
them,  have  been  standard — the  best  that  wap  to  bo 
had.  The  catalog  tells  how,  and  prices  the  seed, 
not  Turkestan,  “Dwarf  Alfalfa,’’  which  we  refuse  to 
handle,  but  the  best  of  American  grown  seed,  in* 
duding  usually  Montana,  Idaho,  and  the  great 
“Dakota  30,”  which  rivals  the  Grimm  itself. 

■  I  CAI  CA  Next  to  Hansen’s  Siberian, 
MLiHLiM  the  greatest  variety  grown 
in  America.  We  have  the  genuine;  also  limited 
amounts  of  the  Siberian. 

CLOVER  and  GRASSES 

Mo  matter  how  critical  you  stro  we  can  please  yon. 

WING’S  GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 

Are  grown  for  tho  most  critical  trade.  Write  for  fred 
catalog.  Lists  many  new  and  rare  specialties. 

Wing  Seed  Co.,  Box  sss  Mechanicsburg,  O, 

The  House  of  Quality  arid  Moderate  Prices. 


C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

rt|“  CYPRESS,  wellmade 
with  cross  bar,  blind 
UwU  tenons. whlteleaded in 
joints.  Glass,  S2.00  per  Box. 
Depl.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


GTisf  RURAL  NEvV-YORKER 


Ventilating  Mushroom  Bed 

I  have  made  a  frame  for  a  mushroom 
bod  120  square  feet.  The  bed  i.s  on  the 
north  and  west  sides  of  the  house  cellar 
with  a  hinged  top  window  on  the  south 
side  and  one  in  the  west  corner.  How  can 
I  get  ventilation  at  highest  point  above 
bed,  so  as  to  carry  off  the  rising  moisture. 

Mas.sachusetts.  c.  it.  w. 

In  order  to  get  ventilation  from  the  top 
of  your  cellar  through  your  windows  I 
would  suggest  that  you  put  the  hinges  of 
hanging  windows  at  tho  bottom  of  the 
sash  frames.  Then  fasten  a  piece  of 
.><trap  about  a  foot  long  to  the  top  of  the 
window  frame.  Have  a  .screw  head  or  a 
nail  head  sticking  out  of  the  top  of  the 


sash  frame.  Then  by  means  (,f  a  series 
of  holes  in  the  .strai)  the  window  may  be 
fastened  for  any  desired  amount  of  open¬ 
ing. 

If  you  find  it  desirable  to  exclude  the 
light  or  further  to  prevent  floor  drafts,  a 
board  casing  may  be  built  on  inside  the 
window,  which  would  permit  the  window 
to  spring  open,  hut  all  the  air  would  have 
to  go  over  the  top  of  the  casing  in  going 
out  or  coming  in  through  the  window.  If  1 
the  casing  is  fastened  on  hinges  it  can  be 
let  down  ont  of  the  way  any  time  yon 
wish  to  take  anything  in  or  out  of  the 
cellar  by  way  of  the  window.  Perhaps 
Fig.  47  will  help  to  explain  something 
hard  to  describe  with  words.  K,  D.  B. 


Preparing  Hills  for  Melons 

I  plant  several  thousand  hills  to  musk- 
melon  each  year.  Each  hill  must  have 
compost  applied.  We  have  tried  furrow¬ 
ing  both  ways  with  a  plow,  and  it  leaves 
the  ground  in  poor  physical  shape,  so 
poor  in  fact,  that  it  is  more  economical 
in  the  long  run  to  dig  the  holes  with  a 
spade.  Can  anyone  suggest  a  tool  or  a 
quicker  way  of  digging  these  hole.s  than 
by  an  ordinary  .shovel?  L.  w,  c. 

Pemberton,  N,  J. 

This  is  a  problem  that  many  melon 
planters  would  like  to  solve,  but  have 
not  been  able  to  do  .so  to  their  entire 
satisfaction.  Some  planters  have  found 
the  following  iilan  an  improvement  over 
furrowing  both  ways.  With  a  furrow¬ 
ing  sled  such  as  is  used  for  furrowing 
out  corn  ground,  etc.,  the  ground  is  fur¬ 
rowed  first  one  way.  Then  deep  fur¬ 
rows  are  opened  with  a  furrowing  plow 
at  right  angles  with  the  marks  made  by 
the  sled.  After  the  ground  is  planted  a 
one-horse  cultivator,  harrow  or  drag  is 
run  crossways  of  the  deep  furrows,  be¬ 
tween  the  hills,  which  levels  the  ground 
and  puts  it  in  good  mechanical  condition 
for  subsequent  cultivation.  K. 


Selling  Witloof  Roots 

I  have  about  l.DOO  very  fine  witloof 
chicory  roots  which  I  cannot  use.  Is 
there  any  market  for  these,  and  what 
price  ought  they  to  bring?  a.  M.  F.  i 

North,  Va.  ^ 

It  is  very  much  easier  to  sell  the  wit- 1 
loof  chicory  salad  than  it  is  to  sell  the  j 
roots.  If  you  have  a  warm  collar  or  a 
cold  frame  I  would  suggest  that  you  bed 
these  roots  in  an  upright  position,  with 
the  tops  of  the  roots  about  six  inch<>s 
under  the  soil.  In  such  a  place  the  salad  , 
would  be  ready  to  harvest  In  about  four  j 
weeks’  time,  after  which  it  could  be  i 
packed  in  suitable  containers  and  shipped  ! 
to  market.  Also,  it  so  happens  that 
witloof  chicory  seed  is  very  much  in  de¬ 
mand,  and  if  you  have  a  very  fine  strain 
you  might  save  some  of  the  roots  over 
until  Spring,  and  set  them  out  in  your 
garden  in  rows  2y>  feet  apart,  with  the 
roots  six  inches  apart.  u.  w.  d. 


GrKOW 


BURPEE’S  SEEDS  are  grown  not 
only  to  sell  but  to  grow  again. 

The  fact  that  1916,  our  fortieth 
anniversary,  proved  to  be  our  banner 
year,  shows  that  confidence  in  the 
House  of  Burpee  continues  to  growjust 
as  surely  as  Burpee’s  Seeds  Grow. 

Each  packet  contains  the  result  of 
our  forty  years  of  extensive  operation 
and  intensive  investigation. 

Burpee’s  Annueil 
for  1917 

The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog 
is  brighter,  better  and  bigger  than 
ever  before.  We  have  added  twenty- 
two  pages,  making  in  all  204  pages, 
and  best  of  all,  you  will  find  tliirty 
Burpee  Specialties  illustrated  in  color. 
Never  before  have  we  issued  a  catalog 
with  so  many  accurate  color  illustra¬ 
tions.  Burpee’s  Annual  is  mailed  free 
upon  request,  A  postcard  will  bring  it. 

Write  for  your  copy  today  and 
mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co. 

Burpee  Buildings  Philadelphia 


i 


I 


Send  for  latest  edition  of  this  new  Isbell’s 
Seed  Annual.  It’s  free — gives  you  accurate 
and  complete  cultural  directions  for  the  plant¬ 
ing  and  growing  of  all  kinds  of  seeds.  It 
shows  you  how  to  get  bigger  and  better 
yields  — the  summing  up  of  over  thirty-eight 
years  seed  growing  experience. 

Isbell's  seeds  are  grown  in  Michigan,  the 
largest  seed  growing  state  in  the  Union.  Last 
year  over  150,000  farmers  bought  and  planted 
Isbell’s  Seeds.  Quality  is  grown  into  Isbell’s 
Seeds  from  the  very  start.  Every  variety  is 
carefully  watched  and  tested. 


Try  Isbell’s  Seeds — 5  packets  25c 

Send  for  these  five  Isbell  specialties — super¬ 
quality  seeds  grown  from  famous  Isbell 
strains.  Earlibird  Radishes,  Earlibell  Toma¬ 
toes,  Evergood  Red  Globe  Onions,  Veribest 
Lettuce  and  Queen  of  the  Earlies  Sweet  Corn. 
This  is  without  question  one  of  the  best  seed 
offers  ever  made.  Every  one  of  these  kinds  a 
heavy  yielder.  Learn  about  Isbell’s  best  and 
newest  varieties  of  Michigan  grown  quality  _ 
seeds.  Send  for  Isbell’s  Seed  Book  today. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO. 

.831  Pearl  St,  JacktoB,  Micb. 


SAMPLE  OUR  SEED 

Three  earliest  voRctablea  in  cultivation  fur  10c.  One 
packet  each.  Robinson’s  Karliest  Tomato.  Earliest 
Round  Red  Radish.  Elarliest  Lettuce.  10c  to  new 
customers.  Rcsular  price  30c.  CATALOG  FREE, 

C.  N.  Robinson  &Bro.,  Dept.51,  Baitjmore,^d. 


Dreer’s  Giant  Pansy 


The  Beautiful  rich  colorings  and  soft 
velvet  of  its  petals  have  long  n»de  the 
Pansy  a  garden  favorite. 

Dreer’s  Giant  Pansies  are  of  strong  growth,  easy 
to  grow  and  are  unexcelled  both  as  to  size,  color¬ 
ing  and  texture.  Per  packet — 10  cents,  postpaid. 

Dreer’s  Garden  Book 

For  1917 

is  used  by  thousands  of  gardeners,  both  amateur 
and  professional,  who  regard  it  as  authoritative  in 
the  solution  of  all  their  gardening  problems.  It 
lists  all  the  old  dependable  varieties  of  Flowers 
and  Vegetables  as  well  as  the  worthy  novelties, 
and  gives  clear,  concise,  cultural  information, 
A  copy  sent  free  if  you  mention  this  publication. 

HENRYADREER  WX™!?' 


Make  better  gardens. 
All  are  tested  for  pmity 
and  vitality.  Have 
been  giving  satisfac¬ 
tion  for  over  50  years. 
Be  sure  and  try  our 

5  FINE  VEGETABLES  10c 

One  largo  packet  each  of 
Bean,  Beet,  Lettuce, 
Radish  and  Tomato — 
postpaid.  All  are  heavy 
yielclingand  exceptionally 
fine  in  quality.  Try  them. 

Large  CATALOG  FREE 

Gives  helpful  cultural  directions  and 
offers  strictly  high-grade  seeds  at  fair 
prices.  Write  for  your  free  copy  to-day. 

The  livingston  Seed  Co.,  124  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Try  If 
Out! 


A  Now 
SQuash 


Symmes  Blue  Hubbard  Squash 

Test  our  latest  innovation  in  theseed  world — tho 
Symrnes  Bluo  Hubbard  Squash.  Tho  dryest,  sweet¬ 
est,  finest-grained  squash  wo  ever  knew.  Some 
will  weigh  45  ibs.  Price  10c.  per  package,  post¬ 
paid.  Largo  beautifully  illustrated  catalog  free. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON 

416  Elm  street  Marblehead.  Mass. 


fHoffman’s 

Medium  Red,  Mammoth,  Alsiko,  Alfalfa,  and  Sweet. 
Plump— high  purity— hardy— strong  germination. 
Buy  your  Clovers  early  enough  to  permit  testing,  be¬ 
fore  seed  time.  We  allow  return  of  unsatisfactory 
seed— refund  money-pay  freight.  May  we  send  you 
our  1917  Farm  Seed  Catalog,  with  sampies?  Both 
free  if  you  mention  this  paper.  Write  us  today, 

A.  H.  Hoffroan,  Inc.,  Landirville,  Lancaiter  Co.,  Pa. 


Start  right  by  buying 
Eberle’s  seed.s,  bulbs  or 
plants.  They  cannot  fail  to 
thrive  under  fair  conditions. 
Our  large  and  varied  stock  con¬ 
tains  every  variety  worth  growing. 

Eberle’a  1917  Seed  Annual— Free 
TIds  fully  illustrated  book  is  brimful  of 
lielpful  information  conceridng  tlie 
planting  and  cultivation  of  seeds,  from 
largest  farm  to  smallest  garden. 

Get  your  free  copy — today. 
FREDERICK  W.  EBERLE 
116  S.  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


GET  YOUR 


SEED  From  HARRIS 


Jlost  every  Seedsman  tests  his  Seeds  but  Harris  is  the 
only  one  who  marks  the  results  of  liis  tests  on  every  package. 
If  98  per  cent  will  grow,  we  say  so.  If  only  67  per  cent  grows 
we  also  s.ay  so.  When  you  buy  from  Harris  you  know  how 
thick  to  sow— Tlie  Big  Market  Growers  appreciate  careful 
bleeding  and  selection— They  buy  Harris’  ISeeds  just  as  you 
can,  direct  at  wholesale  prices. 

Harris’  Seed  Corn  is  famous  for  vitality  and  big  yields. 
Harris’  Seed  Potatoes  are  selected  by  the  “hill-uuit”  system— 
Harris’  garden  seeds 


produce  crops  of  the 
liighest  type. 

Send  for  our  new 
cataloyue  full  of 
good  things.  A 
card  will  bring 
it. 

Joseph  Harris  Co. 
Box  55,  Coldwslor.N.Y. 


Harris  Seeds: 

Label  on  every  Lo:t 
Tells  how  many ' 
will  - — 


urow 


According  to  our  tests 

98  percent 

ofthb  seed  germinates 
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No  experience  or  skill  is  required,  because  Atlas 
Farm  Powder  is  made  especially  for  you.  You  can 
do  your  own  blasting  without  trouble  or  risk  by 
following  a  few  simple  instructions  that  even  children 
can  understand.  Many  women  farmers  use 


Improve  the  fertility  of  your  Atlas  Farm  Powder  costs 
soil,  get  out  stumps  and  shat-  little  compared  with  the  cost 
ter  boulders  quickly,  safely  of  labor  that  it  replaces.  You 
and  cheaply  with  Atlas.  Blast  can  buy  it  from  a  dealer  near 
beds  for  tree-planting,  dig  you.  If  you  don’t  know  him, 
ditches  and  do  other  kinds  ask  us.  We  will  also  tell  you 
of  farm  work  in  the  most  exactly  what  you  need  for  any 
economical,  up-to-date  way.  kind  of  work. 

Gel  Onr  Free  Book — “  Better  Farming*’ 

It  tells  you  how  to  save  labor  on  your  farm  by  using  The  Safest 
Explosive  for  stump  blasting,  ditch  digging,  tree-planting, 
fiubsoiling,  etc.  Fill  out  the  coupon  now  and  mail  it  today, 

ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY  Offices:  Wilmington,  Del. 

Sales  Offices:  Birmingham,  Boston,  Houghton,  Joplin,  Kansas  City,  Knoxville 
New  Orleans,  Ner*  ''ork,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh.  SL  Louis  ’ 


couPC»<l 


ATLAS  POWDER  Co!' 
Wilmington,  DeP’ 

Send  me  your  74-pagc  book  y  Better 
Farming.”.,  1  am  interested  in  the  use 
of  explosives  for  the** purposel before 
Iwhich  I  mark  X.  RNll 


Stump  Blasting 
Boulder  Blasting 
Subsoil  Blasting 
Tree  Planting 
Ditch  Digging 
Road  Building 


.Namei. 
*  '  < 
Address' 


Sectional  Double  Wall  $ 

BUNGALOW 


WRITE  FOR  illustrated  Catalog  of  Camps. 

Tenant  Houses,  Garages  and  Contractors 
Houses.  Above  price  Is  for  10x12  house,  without 
porch.  Built  in  imits,  on  the  sectional  book-case 
idea.  Expands  with  your  needs.  Can  be  quickly 
erected  by  two  unskilled  men.  Readily  taken 
down,  moved  and  set  up  any  number  of  tiims 
without  injury.  Double  walls  with  air  space  be¬ 
tween  insure  protection  from  he.at  and  cold. 
Inside  and  outside  walls  smoothly  celled 
with  m.alched  lumber.  Attractive, 
comfortable,  complete.  Portable, 
but  looks  permanent- 

SCOTTAUMBER  CO. 

Box  35  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

Estab.  1863 

iaiuiii:.j,;ju:it:ujiniiJiiiiiiMiiiiiMiuiuiuiuiilHII1) 


1842 


The  Seventy-Fifth 
Anniversary  of 


1917 


LIGHT  DRAFT 
PLOWS 

Built  for  the  Field  Test. 

Three-Quarters  of  a  Century  of  “Knowing 
How”  Hammered  Into  Every 
One  of  Them. 


I 


Crown 

SR.  A I  N 

DRILI-S 


Combine 
f  lightest  draft 
with  greatest 
strength. 
Sow  any  seed, 
frombuck- 
wheat  to  kidney  beans.  Both 
grain  and  fertilizer  feeds  can  be  instantly 
adjusted.  Power  from  both  wheels  no 
side  draft  or  loss  in  turning.  The  only 
drill  that  will  handle  damp  or  sticky  fer¬ 
tilizer  successfully.  All-steel  frame 
wood  or  steel  wheels.  Hoe,  Single  Disc 
and  Double  Disc  Styles— for  every  pur¬ 
pose.  e  also  make  C^o^vn  Traction 
Sprayer,  Lime  Sowers  and  Grass 
Seeders— backed  by  33  years 
manufacturing  experience. 

Write  for  catalog— today! 

Crown  M’f 
12' Wayne: 

Phelps.N. 


This  Spray  Outfit  Only  ^  1 1 9 


salion.s  of  liquid  a  minute  at  a  pressure  of  176  lbs.  Comes  complete 
with  100  gallon  tank,  50  ft.  of  hose,  4  nozzles,  cvcryttiin^  ready  to 
to  worK  at  this  remarkably  low  price.  Our  catiilo^ir  which  is  free 
on  request.  Rrives  you  information  on  other  sizes.  Send  for  it  today. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GAS  ENGINE  CO.,  202  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


The  product  of  the  Parlin  Orendorff  Co.  has 
gl'ways  been  noted  for  simplicity  of  construction, 
great  strength  and  ease  of  operation.  It  -was  upon 
such  a  basis  that  the  founders  of  this  business  made 
their  implements,  established  their  reputation,  and 
built  their  factory.  It  is  upon  the  same  foundation  I 
that  the  business  has  been  carried  on  to  this  day,  I 
and  in  1917  we  celebrate  our  Diamond  Jubilee;  75  j 
years  of  practical  experience  gained  through  con¬ 
stantly  striving  to  provide  for  the  exacting  require¬ 
ments  of  three  generations  of  American  farmers. 

For  an  even  three-quarters  of  a  century  we  have  i 
met  the  demand,  and  today  we  operate  the  largest 
and  oldest  permanently  established  plow  factory  in 
the  whole  world,  “It’s  the  way  we  build  them.” 


Light  Draft  Plows,  Harrows,  Planters  and 
Cultivators  are  made  in  all  types  and  sizes, 
to  meet  the  conditions  in  all  sections,  and 
arc  Backed  by  an  Unqualified  Guarantee. 

We  also  make  the  most  complete  line  of  Trac-  | 
tion  Engine  Plows  produced,  and  we  have  a  special  ; 
catalog  devoted  to  these  famous  plows. 

The  Little  Genius 
Engine  Gang  Plow 

was  the  most  popular  plow  shown  at  all  points  on 
the  1916  National  Tractor  Demonstration. 

We  will  send  P  &  O  Catalogs  to  any  address. 
While  P  O  Implements  are  sold  only  through 
established  implement  dealers,  we  welcome  corres¬ 
pondence  from  farmers  in  all  sections. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  or  Write  Us. 

Parlin  &  Orendorff  Company 
Canton,  Illinois 

Kansas  City  Dallas  Minneapolis 

Omaha  Portland  (Ore.)  St.  Louis 

Sioux  Falls  Spokane  Denver  Oklahoma  Cit^ 


FOR  SMALL  SHALLOW 
HOLE  USE  MY 


Sap  Spouts 


Sample  free, 

A.  B.  Rose,  Andover,  0_ 


I  Send  for  our  12- Page  Reward  List 

I  showing  upwards  of  300  articles  I 

I  given  for  securing  subscriptions  to  | 

I  KAc  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  \ 

I  Address,  Department  **M'*  | 

I  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City  | 


Boston  Produce  Markets 


aiti.es  ease  off  a  little. 

Doalcrs  agree  that  the  apple  market 
lias  been  .sagging  off  lately.  Several  of 
them  figured  the  decline  to  average  about 
lioc  a  barrel,  as  compared  with  a  week 
or  two  ago.  The  weakness  may  not  be  a 
very  deeji-seated  affair.  Some  blame  the 
cold  weather ;  others  say  too  many  apples 
intended  for  export  have  been  thrown 
back  on  the  local  market  for  lack  of 
steamer  space,  and  some  of  these  got 
frozen  while  waiting.  .V  good  many  hold 
that  choice  apples  are  .selling  as  high 
as  ever  and  that  only  the  off-colored  fruit 
is  off  in  price.  The  great  bulk  of  Bald¬ 
win  arrivals  bring  $2.50  to  .$2  per  bbl., 
corresiionding  to  about  Massa<*husetts 
Grade  B,  or  good  ungraded  stock.  Bet¬ 
ter  ones — bright,  clear  color  being  of  first 
importance  this  season — bring  $d  to  $4, 
and  a  few  $4..50  and  even  $5.  (Greenings 
and  Sjnes  sell  about  the  Siime  as  Bald¬ 
wins.  and  Starks  a  little  lower.  Eastern 
Ben  Davis  sell,  from  $2.25  to  .$-.75.  Rus¬ 
sets  are  not  wanted,  hut  a  few  buyers 
will  take  them  at  $2  to  $2.25.  Nmirby 
aiii)les  in  markt't  boxes  sell  from 
.$1.50.  hilt  about  S5c  for  “ordinary  stuff. 
Said  Hall  &  Cole:  “We  get  a  little 
blue  sometimes  on  the  ai)ple  market  and 
then  comes  a  gleam  of  hope.  It  would 
look  better  if  they  woiild  let  the  export 
api)les  go  aci'oss.  Some  of  the  apjile.s 
trucked  in  become  frozen  and  have  to  sell 
as  low  as  00  cents  i)er  box.  If  handled 
carefully  and  thawed  slowly  they  come  out 
pretty  well,  hut  a  white  apjile  like  4  bj- 
man  Sweet  will  never  come  hark.  \ve 
dealers  like  barrel  stock_  to  handle,  hut 
more  and  more  nearby  shippers  are  trnek- 
ing  them  in  boxes.  They  get  eight  C('nts 
for  the  box  and  nothing  for  the  barrel. 
Being  an  ojien  package,  the  box  dodges 
the  grading  laws.  The  trucks  carry  100 
boxes  or  so.  heaping  full,  and  porhai)S 
the  owner  comes  along  with  the  load  and 
sells  his  own  fruit.  'J'hey  pick  out  the 
mild  days  and  then  we  are  swamped  with 
them.  In  a  year  like  this,  with  only  about 
10  per  cent,  of  fine  fruit  in  many 
orchards,  they  jnit  that  10  per  cent,  on 
top  of  the  boxe.s.  It  may  bring  in  more 
dollars  that  way  when  the  crop  is  so 
poor,  but  if  the  crop  were  .50  per  cent,  or 
more  (trade  A  it  would  Ik*  better  to  grade 
the  apiiles.  Which  jilan  is  best  from  the 
shipjiers’  point  of  view  depends  a  good 
deal  oil  the  ci'op.” 

VEGETABLES  AIOSTLY  AT  Film  PKIC’ES. 

“It  is  not  so  much  of  a  year  fo”  the 
dealers.”  remarked  a  fTiiiton  Street  niar- 
ketnian.  “Sales  are  not  so  large  as  usual. 
Some  of  onr  buyers  who  usually  take  a 
great  deal  of  ordinary  grade  iirodiice  are 
keeping  out.  because  they  say  they  can¬ 
not  charge  enough  to  itay  express  and  a 
fair  in-ntit.  They  have  a  class  of  trade 
that  can't  stand  these  jirices.  They  could 
save  a  little  sliipiiing  by  freight,  hut  don’t 
dare  to  this  weather,  and  so  they  won’t 
buy.”  Cabbage  ‘holds  at  $5  to  .$5.50  per 
barrel  and  siiuash  at  $4  to  $4.i)0.^or  $80 
to  $85  per  ton.  Beets  are  .$1.75  to  $2 
per  box,  av(*raging  a  little  lower  because 
of  some  coarse,  overgrown  stock.  (Ither 
vegetables  are  about  steady,  with  carrots 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  iiarsnips.  .$1.‘25  to  $1.50; 
native  onions.  $2. .50:  letriici*.  NOc  to  .$1 ; 
parsley,  $1.75;  turnips.  $1.‘25  to  $1.50; 
artichokes.  $2  per  box.  Hothouse  toma¬ 
toes  are  30c  lb.;  mushrooms.  40c;  sprouts, 
14c  to  15e  qt. ;  celery.  $1.50  to  .$2  doz. 
Yellow  turnips  are  $2  per  140-l.b.  bag, 
and  the  supply  seems  to  be  shoi'toniug 
up.  causing  some  deah'rs  to  predict  higher 
Iirices. 

POTATO  Y.\I.rES  AIAINTAINED. 

The  potato  market  is  wc'll  off  from  the 
to]),  hut  considerably  above  recent  low 
figures  and  apparently  in  a  firm  position 
for  the  time.  Dealers  quote  from  $3.75 
to  $3.85  per  2-bu.  bag  at  the  yards,  or 
.$1.85  per  bn.  in  carload  lots  in  hulk. 
Said  F.  W.  Hazard  &  Co.;  “The  market 
is  firm,  with  supply  and  demand  about 
<‘(iual.  Receipts  are  hampered  by  scarcity 
of  cars  in  the  country.  Railroad^  and 
warehouse  reports  indicate  about  35  per 
cent,  of  the  crop  is  left  in  the  shipping 
sections,  but  the  estimate  may  be  5  to  10 
per  cent,  away  from  the  facts.  The 
Canadian  arrivals  are  mostly  in  bond  for 
Cuba.  We  look  for  fairly  steady  pricers 
for  the  present.”  According  to  A.  F. 
Heald :  “Maine  shippers  are  looking  for 
.$2  per  bu.  and  are  very  firm  in  their 
views  of  the  market.  The  demand  seems 
good  all  the  time.  The  West  is  buying 
potatoes,  which  largely  accounts  for  the 
car  shortage.  It  takes  a  long  time  to 
jjet  a  boated  car  back  from  tbo  ost. 
Potato  prices  would  be  high  <'ven  with 
plenty  of  cars,  but  not  so  high  as  now.” 

BUTTER  TRADE  .SLOIV. 

Demand  for  butter  seems  to  be  falling 
behind  the  supply  and  stocks  of  lower 
grades  accumulate.  The  small  proportion 
of  fancy  butter  .si. 11  finds  a  ready  mar¬ 
ket.  Extras  are  38c;  firsts.  36e  to  37c; 
dairy.  32  to  35e,  and  cold  storage.  35  to 
.‘He.  Sales  are  mainly  in  small  lots,  buy¬ 
ers  hoping  for  better  terms,  and  the 
market  rather  leans  to  the  buyer’s  side, 
because  of  the  wish  of  dealers  to  clear 
out  certain  classes  that  are  in  surplus 
receipt.  Said  Charles  H.  Stone  &  Co. : 
“The  price  ha.'-  dropped  half  a  cent  on 
some  leaf  '  ^  -ades  in  sympathy  with 
Western  luaiKets.  Demand  is  light  and 
customers  buying  from  hand  to  mouth. 
Yet  with  some  dealers  there  is  a  feeling 
that  prices  will  be  higher  before  lower. 
The  chain  stores  must  soon  come  to  the 
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end  of  their  holding.?  and  become  large 
buyers  Tor  immediate  consumption,  thus 
reducing  the  now  moderate  stock  in  stor¬ 
age.  Dealers  are  selling  a  little,  hut 
not  pressing  sales.  The  cheese  market 
is  quiet,  with  jirices  unchanged.  Lack 
of  space  prevents  exports,  and.  as  in  the 
blitter  market,  conditions  favor  the 
buyer.” 

EGG  ARRIVALS  STILL  MODERATE. 

Egg  receipts  are  increasing,  but  rhe 
market  has  held  up  very  well  so  far. 
Nearby s  have  kept  above  50c  most  of  the 
time,  while  Western  eggs  of  best  grades 
have  sold  nearly  as  high  as  Eastern. 
Cold  weather  West  seems  to  have  checked 
production,  and  the  car  shortage  helps 
keep  back  the  shipments.  Eastern  eggs 
are  40c  to  52c:  Western.  32c  to  51  c; 
cold  storage.  38c  to  40c.  and  in  good 
demand. 

FIRM  Axn  QUIET  POT-LTRY  MARKET. 

I.ive  poultry  is  in  a  good  jiosition.  be¬ 
cause  receipts  are  light  at  this  season. 
Good  fowls  or  <-hickcns  bring  21c.  and 
ducks  10  to  20c.  The  market  for  dressed 
poultry  is  quiet,  even  dull  in  some  lines, 
but  prices  hold  ah<nit  firm._  Native  re- 
ceijits  are  mostly  fowls,  selling  at  ‘2-tc  to 
2.5c.  if  heavy,  and  20c  to  2‘2c  for  light¬ 
weights;  Western,  ‘ilc  to  24c:  soft- 
rueated  Eastern  chickens.  20c  to  30c : 
cimrse,  staggy  birds.  ‘23c  to  ‘20c:  old 
roosters  in  good  demand  at  18c.  “The 
best  restaurant  cooks  buy  them.”  a  dealer 
a.sserted.  “to  make  into  chiekeu  i»ies. 
They  cook  them  thoroughly,  adding  a 
little  vinegar,  and  the  i>ies  are  as  good 
as  can  be  had.” 

VEAL  HIGHER. 

Fresh  veal  is  in  active  demand  and 
choice  heavy  lots  bring  18c.  Mutton,  at 
1.3c  to  14c.  IS  in  rather  light  supply,  like¬ 
wise  choice  yearlings  at  1.5c,  and  lambs 
at  10c  to  17c.  Country-dressed  hogs  are 
selling  well  at  l‘2t/4c  to  14c:  choice  West¬ 
ern  beef.  14c  to  15c.  and  cow  lieef.  10c. 

LIVE  .STOCK  AT  FIRM  PRICES. 

Arrivals  of  live  stock  at  the  Brighton 
and  Watertown  yards  have  been  very 
moderate  and  with  deiuand  active,  the 
market  has  done  well.  Hogs  sell  at  11 
to  lll^c  and  fancy  stec'rs  up  I  0t/4c.  or 
8  to  9"c  for  medium  stock.  Cow’S  bring 
5  to  7c  as  they  come,  mostly  low  grade, 
('hoice  calves  sell  easily  .at  12  to  13c. 
while  jtoorer  lots  bring  10  to  lIVjO. 
Sheep  hold  at  7  to  10c.  and  lambs  10 
to  12c,  with  very  light  la'ceipts.  Milch 
cows  are  the  slowest  feature  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  owing  ]n'rhaus  to  the  searcit.v  of 
fancy  ones.  Nothing  above  .$100  h.as 
been'  reported  lately  and  most  sales  have 
ranged  somewhere  around  $50,  which 
rei)resents  a  very  ordinary  cow.  as  val¬ 
ues  run  nowadays.  G.  R.  F. 


Buffalo  Markets 


Solid  Winter  has  reduced  the  supply  of 
green  stuff  in  this  market  and  advanced 
prices  somewhat,  but  the  big  advance  has 
boon  in  potutoos.  which  rotnil  ut  $2.10  oi' 
more,  and  are  (pioted  by  some  wholesalers 
as  high  as  ,$2.10,  with  a  price  at  $1.80 
for  jiooi'er  grades,  while  sweets  are  onl.v 
$1..50  and  $2  per  bushel  hamper.  If  will 
probably  he  March  before  new  Southern 
potatoes  s«*nd  prices  down  much.  The 
quality  of  ])otatoes  is  good  at  least.  Ap¬ 
ples  have  not  vet  gone  above  $5..50  per 
bhl.,  and  may  not.  as  the  supply  is  good, 
both  of  liome  grown  and  Western.  Bushel 
))rices  are  from  50  cents  for  common  to 
.$2  for  best  red.  Gn*en  colored  are  now 
as  high  as  red.  Onions  are  going  higher, 
with  quotations  at  $2. .50  and  for 

home-grown  yellow  per  bn.,  and  .$1.()0  for 
Sitanish  i)er  crate.  Beans  are  as  high  as 
ever,  at  $8  for  best  marrows.  ^$7.75  for 
white  and  red  kidneys,  and  .$0.75  and  .$7 
for  medium  and  pea  beans. 

Strawberries  have  come  down  fast 
lately,  wholesaling  at  32  and  35  cents  for 
high-grade  hothouse  i)er  jiuart.  Gran- 
iK'i'ies  are  $(5.50  and  .$7.2;)  jicr  bhl..  and 
retailing  for  12  cents  a  (piart  for  best. 
Southern  fruits  are  rather  cheaper  .-it 
$2.75  and  $3.50  for  both  oranges  and 
lemons  per  crate,  good  ones  of  either  re¬ 
tailing  for  15  cents  a  dozen  up  to  40 

Butter  continues  at  42  cents  for  best 
creamery,  with  37  and  38  cents  for  be.st 
dairy  and  27  for  poor  butter.  Cheese  is 
down  a  c(“nt,  the  top  price  being  25  cents, 
and  22  cents  for  fair  to  good.  Eggs  have 
stiffened  up  on  the  r<‘turn  of  cold  weather 
to  55  cents  for  white  hennery  fresh,  with 
.50  cents  for  Southern  and  38  and  40  cents 
for  storage.  The  supi)ly  of  poultry  is  libj 
eral  and  prices  are  not  strong,  being  25 
and  30  cents  for  live  turkey,  prime,  ‘20  and 
21  cents  for  fowl,  prime :  15  and  10  cents 
for  old  roosters;  20  and  23  cents  for 
ducks;  and  10  and  18  cents  for  geese. 
Dress(*d  i)oultry  is  about  three  cents 
higher  than  live. 

The  supply  of  vegetables  is  pretty  good 
( <‘lery  being  very  plenty  at  ‘20  and  45 
cents  per  dozen  bunches ;  cabbage  remains 
at  .$4  and  $5  per  100  pounds;  string 
beans  are  .$2.75  and  $4.25  per  hamper; 
beets.  $1.85  per  bushel  for  old,  and  05 
and  75  cents  per  dozen  bunches  for  new; 
Brussels  sprouts.  10  and  18  cents  per 
(piart;  carrots.  $1.05  per  bushel;  par¬ 
snips,  $1.15  and  $1.75  per  bu. ;  turnips.  $2 
for  yellow  and  $1.50  for  white,  per  bn. ; 
spinach,  $3.25  and  $.3^50  per  bhl. ;  hot¬ 
house  cucumbers,  ,$1.25  and  $1.75  per 
dozen,  according  to  size ;  tomatoes,  20  and 
25  cents  per  lb.  There  are  some  fancy 
cauliflower  retailing  at  25  cents  per  head, 

j.  w.  c. 
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THAT  LEAN  FIELD 
OF  YOURS 

may  not  be  doing  its  full  duty 
toward  you  simply  because  of 
acid-soil.  If  so,  you  ought  to 
know  the  facts  —  right  soon., 
Caledonia  Marl -Lime, 
properly  apijlied,  will  correct 
soil  acidity  as  no  other  lime 
product  can. 

It  is  highly  soluble,  gives 
quickest  results, assures  hardy 
crops,  and  goes  the  farthest, 
because  of  the  high  percent¬ 
age  of  carbonate. 

Marl-Lime  will  make  your 
lean  field  wax  fat. 

Send  for  prices,  guaranteed 
analysis,  and  literature. 

AprenLs  wanted  in 
unoccupied  territories 

CALEDONIA  MARL  BRANCH 
International  Aprrieultural  Corp. 
808  Marine  BankBldg.,Buiralo,N.y. 


The  Frederick  County  Lime 
and  Fertilizer  Spreader 


Write  U8  today 
for  catalocr* 


Simptein  con* 
etruction. 

N  o  t  h  i  n  s  to 
gret  out  of  order. 

Wo  pay  freight. 


In  lappcaranco  one  spreader  looks  very  much  like 
nnotner,  It  is  the  actual  service  that  counts. 

Y(  are  afro  The  Frederick  County  Combination  ^ 

Lime  and  Fertilizer  Spreader  pasaod  the  experl- 
montAl  staRc.  and  for  a  good  stroi^  durable  low-down  lime  and 
fertilizer  Hpreader  the  Frederick  County  Spreader  is  far  super¬ 
ior  for  spreading  lime,  ground  limestone  or  any  other  kind  of 
iat  that  will  pass  through  the  three-quarter  inch  mesh  sc 


niaU*rial  1 — -  ^ - -  — - - —  _  . 

in  quantities  from  100  to  4000  pounds  per  aero,  by  the  movement  of 
one  lever.  Due  to  our  enormous  output  the  price  is  exceedingly  low. 

Woodsboro  Lime  Spreader  Co.  bIltSI  md*! 

■moHM 

Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmers’  bigr  questions. 

How  can  I  grow  crops  with  less 
expense  ?  How  can  I  save  in  plant* 
insj  potatoes?  How  mako  high 
priced  seed  pro  farthest?  Tbo 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

solves  the  labor  problem  and  makes 
the  best  use  of  high  priced  seed. 

Means  $5  to  $50  extra  profit  per  acre. 

Every  seed  piece  in  its  place 
and  only  one.  Saves  1  to  2 
bushels  seed  per  acre.  Uni¬ 
form  depth;  even 
spacing.  We  mako 
afu!l_  lino  of  potato 
machinery.  Send 
for  booklet  today. 

No  Misses 
No  Doubles 

BatemanM’f’gCo.jBox  2B,^  Gren]oc!),N.J, 


WELL 


DRILLING 

PAYS 


WELL 


Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WiLUAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  Slate  St.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


E-B  FarmTractor 

Model  L— 12*20  Horse  Power 

A  four-cylinder,  2-speed,  light-weight 
tractor  of  great  power,  suitable  for 
any  size  farm.  Will  pull  the  implements 

you  now  have  on  your  farm — gang  plows,  har¬ 
rows,  mowers,  binders,  manure  spreaders,  road 
drags  or  graders.  Will  also  operate  your  ensilage 
culler,  teed  gi  iiider,  cii  ciilar  saw.  etc.  Docs  more  work 
than  lioi  sps — costs  less  and  is  so  siinide  anyone  can  run  it 


Einerson-BrintinQltam  Implement  Co. (Inc  >91 

Please  send  me  free  literature  on 
I  ]  Plow*  [  ]  Hay  Tools 

1  1  Harrows  [  1  Listers 

[  1  Cultivators  [  ]  Gas  Engines 
I  1  Mowers  1  J  Wagons 
1  1  Spreaders  [  3  Buggies 
I  j  Drills  [5  Auto  Trailers 
I  I  Planters  [1  Potato  Maehlnery 

Nai,:e  . 

Address  . . . . . . . 


W.  Iran  St, Rockford, III. 
articles  checked: 

[  ]  Tractors,  Gat 
[  J  Engine  Plows 
[  ]  Traetors,  Steam 
[  3  Threshers 
[  3  Corn  Shellers 
I  1  Saw  Mills 
1  ]  Baling  Presses 


Legal  Questions 


Inheritance  Tax 


Will  yon  look  up  the 
inheritance  tax,  ami  give 


State  law  on 
me  the  rates? 


Wifs  the  law  changed  last  year?  If  so 
wlum  ?  J,  A, 

New  York. 

Property  np  to  the  value  of  $5,000  to 
each  of  father,  mother,  husband,  wife, 
child  or  adopted  child  ib  not  taxable, 
above  this  sum  jind  up  to  $25,000  the 
tax  is  1%,  the  next  .$75,000  is  at  the 
rate  of  2%  and  so  on.  To  a  brother, 
sister,  wife  or  widow  of  a  son  or  the 
husband  of  a  daughter,  $,500  to  each  is 
exempt  from  taxation,  above  this  and  up 
to  $25,000  the  tax  is  2%,  and  the  next 
$75,000  at  '6%  and  more  as  the  estate 
increases  in  value.  Upon  all  other  in¬ 
heritances  $500  is  exempt  and  the  rate 
is  5%  up  to  $25,000;  G%  on  the  next 
$75,000  find  so  on.  No  very  material 
change  was  made  in  this  law  in  1916. 


Foreclosure  of  Mortgage 

Can  you  tell  me  what  the  position  of  B 
would  he  in  the  following  transaction  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  the  State  of  New  York?  A 
and  B  own  proi>erty  together  and  hold  a 
mortgage  on  same.  They  are  compelled 
later  to  foreclose  said  mortgage,  and  B 
being  unable  to  be  present  at  the  sale,  A 
buys  the  property  back.  Later  A  sells 
the  property  again,  and  gives  all  neces¬ 
sary  papers  and  signs  them,  and  B  is  not 
consulted  regarding  the  .sale  of  property, 
and  tlierefore  of  course  has  not  signed  any 
of  these  papers,  although  A  and  B  orig¬ 
inally  owned  the  property  and  had  same 
in  both  munes.  What  becomes  of  B’s  in¬ 
terest  in  this  property?  When  A  sold  the 
property  the  purcha.ser  wfis  given  a  ref¬ 
eree  deed.  I)oes  this  influence  the  in¬ 
terest  of  B  in  any  way?  E.  A. 

Bennsylvauia. 

The  common  interest  of  A  and  B  was 
foreclosed  or  closed  out  at  the  sfile  under 
foreirlosiire  proceedings  and  at  that  sale 
anybody,  including  A  or  B,  or  A  and  B, 
or  a  sti-finger,  could  hfive  bought  the  prop¬ 
erty,  After  the  sale  A  and  B  together 
had  no  more  interest  in  the  property. 
A’s  buying  at  that  time  made  a  new 
transaction,  and  unless  he  took  some  ad- 
vantffge  of  B,  or  withheld  information 
where  he  was  under  duty  to  speak,  B  has 
no  claim  against  him  or  against  the  prop¬ 
erty.  The  referee  was  appointed  by  the 
court  to  sell  the  property  under  the 
foreclosure,  and  his  deed  was  the  only 
one  which  could  have  been  given.  This 
circumstance  would  make  no  difference 
with  B’s  interest. 


Distribution  of  Property 

1.  If  a  woman  dies  leaving  no  children 
and  no  will  docs  her  husband  receive  all 
her  per.sonal  belongings  and  property  in 
New  York  State?  2.  Tliis  woman’s  father 
willed  his  property  to  her  mother  and  at 
the  mother’s  (’cath  to  his  children.  Now 
if  this  daughter  dies  before  the  mother 
will  her  husbfind  receive  lier  share  of  her 
father’s  propc'rty  or  does  it  go  back  to 
the  other  children? 

1.  No;  after  the  payment  of  debts  and 
funeral  expenses  he  receives  half,  and 
the  balance  goes  to  the  next  of  kin.  If 
there  are  no  descendants  (children)  nor 
parent,  brother  or  sister,  nephew  or  niece 
of  the  wife,  the  husband  would  take  it  all. 

2.  There  being  a  will  what  happens  is 
entirely  dependent  on  its  terms,  that  is 
whether  the  father  left  it  to  his  wife  for 
life  and  then  to  the  children  then  living, 
or  in  some  other  way.  If  he  gave  it  to 
his  wife  for  life  and  remainder  over  to 
his  children,  then  only  the  children  living 
at  the  time  of  his  death  would  take  and 
the  daughter’s  husband  would  have  no 
interest  in  the  property. 


Rights  Under  Mortgage 

A  buys  10  iicros  of  brii.sh  land  from 
B  for  $200.  I'ci-ms  $25  <‘a.sh  and  mort¬ 
gage  of  $175  piiyable  in  $5  monthly  in¬ 
stallments,  due  each  month.  Later.  B 
sells  mortgage  to  bank.  A  continues  to 
remit  money  to  bank.  One  month  he 
failed  to  do  so  but  sent  $10  the  follow¬ 
ing  month.  Bank  is  now  going  out  of 
business  and  demands  immediate  pay¬ 
ment  of  remainder  of  mortgage  ($80) 
in  full,  contending  they  can  do  so  be¬ 
cause  A  broke  his  contract  by  not  pay¬ 
ing  regularly.  Can  the  bank  by  law  en¬ 
force  its  demands  on  those  grounds? 
Can  they  not  he  obliged  to  come  and 
collect  the  monthly  installments,  which 
they  have  never  done?  Cannot  A  use 
this  fact  to  counteract  their  demands  of 
full  payment,  inasmuch  as  they  did  not 
appear  to  collect  iustallmouts  when  due? 

Connecticut.  j.  g.  d. 

Of  course  the  term's  of  the  contract 
or  mortgage  would  govern,  but  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  bank  waived  the  breach 
of  contract  when  it  went  on  receiving 
the  $5  per  month  after  the  breach  oc¬ 
curred.  If.  by  the  tei’ms  of  the  contract, 
the  bank  must  come  for  the  money,  then 
of  course  it  must  do  .so  unless  by  your 
actions  you  have  wiiived  this  provision. 
TTiider  the  circumstaner  A  should  tell 
the  hank  they  waived  'l^e  >ie  default 
and  that  he  will  stand  on  the  terms  of 
the  instrument  and  pay  the  installments 
when  due  and  not  otlierwise.  It  looks  as 
[  if  they  were  going  beyond  their  rights. 


For  the  Land's  Sake — Use  Bowker's  Fertilizers 


Best  Formula  for 
Potatoes  and  Com 


The  fertilizer  used  in  growing 
the  great  record  prize  crop  of 
738.}  bushels  of  potatoes,  and 
which  has  been  used  in  growing  count¬ 
less  great  crops  for  n’Carly  fifty  years  is 


BOWKER’S 


and  if  a  record  of  160  bushels  flint  corn 
weighed  out  from  a  measured  acre  is 
good  enough  for  you,  Bowker’s  will  be 
your  choice;  for  Bowker^s  Fertilizer  ex¬ 
clusively  was  used  in  producing  this 
great  crop.  Use  BowkeFs  Fertilizer 
and  make  a  record  of  your  own. 

Send  for  our  new  illustrated  catalogue  for 
1917  and  see  how  well  our  customers  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  with  Bowker  goods  the  past  season. 

Ask  for  local  agent* s  name  or  an  agency 

for  yourself,  Ask  for  our  book  ‘‘How  to  Get  a  Crop  of  Corn.” 

BOWKER  fertilizer  co. 


Boston,  New  York,  Buffalo,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
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Make  ThisYeafa  Lime  Year 

and  Get  Bigger  and  Better  Crops 

by  applying  lime  to  your  land  this  spring.  It  will  sweeten 
sour  soil,  lighten  heavy  soil,  warm  up  cold,  wet  soil — make 
any  soil  more  fertile  and  easier  to  work.  The  most  practical 
and  best  paying  form  of  lime  to  use  in  the  spring  is 


^LVERIZCb 
LIMESTONE 


forthtland  responds  to  it  quickly.  Ground  toafinenesswhich 
makes  it  immediately  available.  Pure  grade,  safe  to  handle 
—may  be  used  in  any  quantity  without  danger.  The  one 
necessary  element  for  insuring  bumper  crops.  If  you  want 
bigger  returns  from  your  land  and  labor  this  year“ 

Get  this  FREE  Booklet 

The  "Solvay”  Booklet  gives  the  facts  eboiit  the  value  of  lime  to 
farmers  —  tolls  what  form  of  lime  is  bert,  and  how  to  use  it. 
You  will  find  the  information  timely,  interest  ing  and  reliable.  Copy 
Bent  postpaid  upon  request.  Mail  your  postal  today. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO. 

SOI  Milton  Avenue  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


TURNING  GREEN  GRASS  INTO 

greenbacks 

Ho*,  many  speai-s 

per  square  loot  stand  for  "money  made”  1  Mighty  interest¬ 
ing— yes,  and  Hnsweie<l  in  our  IX  iwge  Pooklet  “The  Grass 
Crop.”  Write  tor  it.  it's  not  ‘uioisy”  about  Hubbard's 
Bone  Base  Fertilizers  but  modest.  Worth  reading  because  Information 
l.s  obtained  from  practical  farm  sources. 

FRFF  iqi7  Momn  Rnnk  ~Made  for  your  use— has  a  Koncrous  lot  of 
ri\L.L  lull  luCmO  DOOK.  blank  ruled  pakea  with  caiendor,  etc. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Dept.  A  Middletown,  Conn. 
“We  have  a  Fertilizer  that  hts  each  crop  you  grow.” 


es 


EVERY  SIZE  A  BARGAIN.  2,  3.  4,  6,  8,  I  BIG  I 

.  16and22H-P.  Kerosene.  Gasoline,  etc.  I  BOOK  I 

WIUE  ENGINE  WORKS,  FREE 
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Send  for 

Catalo) 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels-* 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 

Catalog  1  llttstratod  in  colors  tree» 

lectrlc  Wheel  Co.,  48Elni  SI., Quincy, III, 


Tho.se  di.sks  are 
of  cutlery  .steel 
forged  sharp. 
They  cut  deep 
and  tliey  lust. 


Short  Seasons' 

—never  mind  them.  Start  you  tillage  later,  too, 
and  avoid  earl  y  freezes.  Select  a  tractor  harrow  that 
will  save  goingover  twice.  Get  a  DoubleAction  who.se 
rigid  main  frame  forces  tlie rear  disks  to  cutall  the  land 
left  by  the  fore  disks.  You  save  power,  time  and  labor  by 
using  the  genuine  — 


Send  for  our 
splendid  new 
hook,  “The  Soil 
and  It.sTillage” 
Free. 


Has  dust- 
proof, 
hardw'ood. 
oil -soaked 
bearings. 


Double-Action 
Engine  Disk  Harrow 

It’s  the  machine  of  perfect  balance 
and  dependability.  There  are  over  ' — ' 
100  styles  and  sizes  of  Cutaway  (Ci.akx) 
tools — several  for  your  very  needs.  immS — 

If  not  at  your  dealer’s,  write  us. 

The  Cutaway  Harrovr  Co. _ 

3906  Main  Street  Higganum,  Conn. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Making  a  Soil. — Here  is  a  question 
which  gets  down  .somewhere  near  the 
origin  of  things: 

Although  not  a  farmer,  I  have  five 
acres  of  land  outside  of  the  town  limits. 
Two  acres  lay  low  and  were  full  of  Win¬ 
ter  sjjrings.  I  have  rented  this  land  to 
town  council  for  dump.  At  present  I 
have  about  one  and  one-half  acres 
leveled  off.  It  consists  of  from  two  to 
six  feet  of  garbage,  tin  cans,  etc.,  covered 
with  eighteen  inches  of  hard-coal  ashes. 
Mv  intentions  are  to  plant  Winter  apple 
trees,  forty  feet  each  way,  with  peach 
trees  between,  space  between  tree  rows 
to  be  planted  to  raspberries,  blackberries 
and  maybe  some  sweet  corn.  \V ill  tins 
work  oiit?  Should  I  u-se  fertilizer?  If 
so,  what  kind?  If  not  practical,  what 
would  you  do  with  it?  w.  F.  b. 

This  thing  of  making  orchard  and 
garden  soil  out  of  town  refuse  will  seem 
logical  enough  to  those  who  have  never 
tried  it.  We  are  often  told  of  the  great 
fertilizing  value  of  city  wastes.  Here 
they  are  all  dumped  and  mixed  together 
why  not  then  a  soil?  What  is  soil,  any¬ 
way,  if  this  will  not  make  one? 

Done  Befoke. — On  many  of  the  va¬ 
cant  lots  in  New  York  and  other  large 
cities  this  thing  has  been  done.  You  will 
find  in  Summer  great  crops  of  potatoes 
and  garden  vegetables  growing  on  these 
dump  heaps,  and  these  crops  grow  better 
year  after  year  as  cultivation  goes  on. 
\After  a  year  or  two  of  settling  and  work¬ 
ing,  I  have  no  doubt  these  dump  heaps 
would  analyze  quite  a  little  higher  than 
good  ordinary  soil.  In  the  greenhouse, 
too,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  take  sifted  coal 
ashes,  mixed  with  a  little  sand  or  soil, 
and  grow  good  crops  of  indoor  vegetables 
and  flowers.  In  such  cases  the  ashes  and 
sand  are  not  regarded  as  “soil”  so  much 
as  a  good  place  for  the  plants  to  put  out 
their  roots  and  take  their  food  and  drink. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  dump  heap  much 
the  same  thing  will  prove  true.  The  gar¬ 
deners  who  start  on  these  heaps  are 
obliged  to  use  manure  or  street  sweep¬ 
ings  freely  at  first.  This  puts  plant  food 
and  organic  matter  into  the  upper  layer 
and  thus  we  have  the  beginning  of  soil. 

Making  Soil. — We  must  understand 
that  what  we  call  “soil”  has  bi'cn  a  long 
time  in  the  making.  That  field  of  which 
you  are  so  proud  was  originally  Nature  s 
dump  heap  or  backyard.  The  original 
was  belched  up  out  of  some  volcano,  set¬ 
tled  out  of  the  sea  or  brought  in  by  ice 
or  water  from  some  distant  place  and 
dropped.  Had  you  tried  to  farm  this 
original  “soil”  you  would  have  had  a  much 
harder  task  than  our  friend  with  his 
dump  heap,  for  he  can  take  advantage 
of  all  that  has  been  learned  about  the 
matter.  It  took  thousands  of  years  to 
stuff  your  soil  with  organic  mattei  and 
life,  and  make  its  plant  food  available,  so 
that  you  can  drain  and  plow  and  plant 
it  safely.  On  the  city  dump  heap  is  a 
different  problem'.  Below  the  surface  are 
tin  cans,  old  bones,  paper,  gai’bage,  street 
sweepings,  glas,s,  and  crockery  and  all 
sorts  of  trash  packed  in  together.  The 
glass  and  tin  and  similar  junk  will  give 
drainage  much  like  the  stones  in  a  nat¬ 
ural  soil.  The  garbage  and  paper,  old 
bones,  etc.,  will  slowly  decay  and  form 
organic  mattei’.  In  fact,  after  some  yeais, 
I  think,  this  mixture  will  be  better  than 
the  subsoil  of  ordinary  land. 

■  The  Upper  Crust. — That  is  where  the 
work  must  be  done  and  where  the  real 
test  will  come.  Our  friend  has  about 
eighteen  inches  of  coal  ashes  for  “soil 
in  which  to  plant  his  trees  and  garden 
crops.  Now,  there  is  practically  no  plant 
food  worth  mentioning  in  Tie  coal  ashes. 
They  will  make  a  good  f-^  vh  toii  for  the 
soil,  but  unless  some  good  body  of  or¬ 
ganic  matter  can  be  packed  in  it  will 
be  nothing  but  a  skeleton  in  the  closet 
to  ihe  crops.  One  of  the  first  needs  of 
such  a  situation  is  lime;  next  is  organic 
matter,  and  next  available  plant  food. 
You  have  got  to  regard  that  dump  heap 
about  as  the  greenhouse  man  does  his 
bed  of  coal  ashes — just  a  place  to  nold 
the  roots  of  your  plants,  where  you  can 
feed  and  water  them.  I  should,  if  it  were 
possible,  give  that  dump  heap  a  good 
coat  of  manure  and  plow  it  under.  Then 
add  about  1,500  pounds  of  lime  to  the 
acre  and  harrow  it  well  in.  I  .should 
plant  the  apple  and  peach  trees  and 
broadcast  400  pounds  to  the  acre  of  acid 
Xjhosphate.  I  should  not  try  to  plant 
the  small  fruits  until  I  had  that  dump 
heap  more  in  the  nature  of  soil  by  add¬ 


ing  organic  matter,  and  I  would  make 
the  dump  heap  provide  its  own  humus. 
The  best  crops  I  have  found  for  start¬ 
ing  such  work  are  turnips  and  buck¬ 
wheat.  Early  in  the  season,  after  plant¬ 
ing  the  trees,  I  would  broadcast  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  turnip  and  radish  seed.  There 
will  be  a  fair  growth,  and  I  would  plow 
it  under  in  .Tune,  and  seed  to  buckwheat. 
During  the  .Summer  I  would  hand  hoe 
around  the  trees — circles  four  to  five  feet 
wide — and  when  the  turnips  went  under 
I  would  pull  a  quantity  by  hand  and 
spade  them  in  around  the  trees.  In 
September  plow  the  buckwheat  under  and 
sow  rye  and  Alsike  clover.  In  the  Spring 
you  will  be  surprised  to  see  the  change 
in  color  and  texture  of  that  upper  crust. 
It  will  no  longer  be  plain  coal  a.shes,  but 
well  along  on  the  road  to  “soil,”  and 
the  following  siiring  you  can,  if  you  like, 
put  under  the  rye  and  clover,  use  more 
phosphate  acid,  and  begin  to  plant  your 
small  fruits. 

Will  It  I*ay.^ — It  is  doubtful  if  all  this 
will  pay,  unless  land  is  high  and  you 
have  no  other  place  for  your  orchard 
and  garden.  It  will  be  a  question  of 
value.  Many  a  dumping  ground  or  eye¬ 
sore  can  be  handled  in  this  way  and 
made  into  good  lawns  or  gardens,  but  it 
will  cost  time  and  money.  I  know  of- 
some  beautiful  places  which  look  as  if 
they  were  worked  out  on  strong,  natural 
.soil.  Dig  down  into  them  and  you  come 
upon  tin  cans,  glass,  and  the  trash  ivhich 
betrays  the  dump  heap.  It  may  be  some¬ 
thing  like  digging  into  the  “past”  of  some 
of  the  characters  who  come  into  a  new 
country  and  make  good  citizens.  If  they 
do  make  good,  it  is  better  to  let  their 
sleeping  dogs  lie.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  possibility  of  restoring  the  dump 
heap  to  good  farm  society  if  anyone  will 
put  time  and  the  capital  into  it.  It  will 
be  slow  work  unless  you  can  start  with 
manure  or  unless  you  can  mix  sand,  or 


rather  coarse  dirt,  in  with  the  coal  ashes 
to  make  a  soil. 

Cover  Cropping. — We  never  had  so 
many  questions  about  restoring  or  build¬ 
ing  up  poor  or  vacant  fields.  There 
seems  to  be  a  sudden  rush  to  take  up  a 
lot  of  neglected  land  and  put  it  at  work. 
Many  of  these  people  say  they  do  not 
want  to  spend  much  money  in  doing  this, 
but  they  just  want  to  use  lime  and  seed 
and  let  the  .soil  make  itself  over.  I  fear 
they  will  not  get  along  very  fast  with 
such  a  programme.  The  lime  will  help 
and  fair  crops  may  be  grown  for  plow¬ 
ing  under,  but  here  is  a  case  where  money 
invested  in  chemicals  will  pay  good  in¬ 
terest.  All  of  our  Eastern  neglected  land 
is  lacking  in  phosphorus  and  will  make 
but  a  .slow  comeback  unless  that  is  used 
in  available  form.  A  small  quantity  of 
available  nitrogen  will  usually  prove 
profitable,  and,  aside  from  its  plant  food 
value,  stable  manure  is  needed  in  these 
old  soils  to  introduce  bacteria  and  thus 
helji  to  work  up  the  organic  matter.  I 
am  sure  that  our  friend  can  make  “soil” 
out  of  his  dump  heap,  and  any  other  neg¬ 
lected  field  can  be  improved,  but  it  will 
cost  money  to  do  it,  and  in  some  cases 
of  dry,  leachy  soils  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
work  will  pay.  Some  of  these  men  who 
make  it  aiipear  so  easy  to  work  soil  so 
it  will  “come  back”  through  its  own  efforts 
will  make  trouble  and  loss  for  the  unin¬ 
formed.  II.  w.  c. 


In  their  morning  w’alk  .lessie  and  her 
mother  passed  the  home  of  a  lady  who 
was  so  ill  that  a  large  quantity  of  straw 
had  been  strewn  over  the  street  to  dead¬ 
en  the  noise.  The  straw  aroused  Jessie’s 
curiosity,  and  she  asked  many  questions 
about  it.  “It  has  been  put  there,”  her 
mother  explained,  “becau.se  last  week 
they  brouglit  a  little  girl  baby  to-  the 
lady  w’ho  lives  there.”  .Jessie  cast  one 
last  contem))lative  look  at  the  straw. 
“Well,  all  I’ve  got  to  say  is  that  they 
brought  her  widl  packed,”  she  remarked. 
— New  Y"ork  Times. 


Year  of  Years  to  Plant  Potatoes 
Let  the  Aspinwall  Dp  the  Work 


The  only  correct  drop.  A  one-man.  Automatic 
Potato  Planter.  Saves  expense  of  extra  man. 
Does  all  the  work— all  the  time.  Plants  more  acres 
per  day— opens  the  furrow,  drops  the  seed,  any  size, 
any  distance,  marks  the  next  row— all  in  one  opera¬ 
tion.  ®,000  now  in  use.  Plant  the  Aspinwall  way. 


Aspinwall  No.  3  Potato  Planter 


Com,  pea,  bean  and  fertilizer  attach 
ments  furnished  when  wanted. 

Send  today  for  FREE  BOOK  giving 
facta  how  to  plant  for  profit.  ^ 

Cutters,  Planters,  Sprayers,  Dig 
gers.  Sorters. 

Aspinwall  Manufacturing| 

Company 

562  Sabin  St..  Jackson,  Mich. 

World's  Oldest  and  Largest 
M  akers  of  Potato  Machinery 
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Stratford  ‘‘Six-Sl 

7-passenger 

91495 

/.  o.  b.  Detroit 


^jv2  Most  Beautiful  Cariri/Jmerica 


Linwood  “  Six-39 

5-passenger 

1175 

t.  o.  b.  Detroit 


w 


HEN  you  attend  your  automobile  show,  make  it  a  special 
point,  please,  to  see  the  Paige  Exhibit,  In  our  opinion,  the 
new  Paige  Models  represent  the  greatest  achievement  of  the  year 
in  motor  car  building — and  value  giving.  In  all  earnestness  we 
say  that  you  can’t  ajford  to  buy  any  car  until  you  have  first 
seen  the  Paige. 

THE  PAIGE'DETROIT  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY  22 1  McKINSTRY  STREET,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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RURALISMS 


Walnut  Scions 

Will  you  tell  me  when  to  cut  scions 
and  buds  for  English  walnuts.  E.  J. 

Hornerstown,  N.  J. 

Scions  of  all  kinds  of  nut  trees 
should  be  taken  while  dormant.  The 
best  time  for  this  is  probably  just  be¬ 
fore  the  buds  begin  to  swell.  The  scions 
should  bo  kept  as  nearly  dormant  as  pos¬ 
sible  until  wanted  for  use.  As  soon  as 
cut  they  should  be  put  in  damp  moss, 
sawdust  or  soil,  and  placed  in  the  ice¬ 
house  or  refrigerator  until  the  stocks 
have  made  leaves  about  one-fourth  their 
full  size,  when  the  grafting  should  be 
done.  The  sap  is  then  flowing  freely, 
which  makes  the  chances  of  success 
much  more  certain  than  if  done  when 
the  stocks  are  dormant,  or  just  as  the 
sap  commences  to  flow.  The  writer  has 
found  it  advantageous  to  paint  the 
scions  with  liquid  grafting  wax  after 
they  are  set.  This  prevents  evaporation 
of  moisture  from  the  scion,  and  no  doubt 
saves  many  that  w'ould  otherwise  die  if 
this  were  not  done. 

Buds  should  be  cut  at  budding  time, 
which  may  be  any  time  from  .July  to 
September.  August  is  probably  the  best 
time  for  budding  nut  trees.  K. 


Nut  and  Fruit  Varieties 

(live  me  two  names  of  good  pecans,  two 
of  chestnuts,  two  good  varieties  of  grapes 
(one  each  of  black  and  clear),  two  good 
early  and  two  good  late  varieties  of 
apples  .cherries,  peaches,  and  one  apricot. 
I  am  thinking  of  grafting  my  own  fruit. 
Where  can  1  get  my  seedlings?  Can  I  get 
seed  and  plant  them  to  grow  my  seed¬ 
lings?  How  can  I  save  apple  and  pear 
seed  ?  w.  V. 

Tennessee. 

The  following  nuts  and  fruits  are  spe¬ 
cially  recommended  for  the  South,  and 
will  no  doubt  succeed  in  Tennessee : 

Pecans,  Indiana.  Niblack ;  chestnuts, 
T’aragon,  Numbo  ;  grapes,  (’oncord.  Green 
Mountain  (white),  I.utie  (red),  native 
Southern  grape;  apples,  early.  Yellow 
Transparent,  Duchess ;  late,  I’aragon, 
Stark’s  Delicious ;  cherries,  Black  Tar¬ 
tarian,  Royal  Duke,  Montmorency,  .sweet, 
Montmorency,  sour;  peaches,  early.  Belle 
of  Georgia,  Greensboro ;  mid-season,  El- 
berta  ;  late,  Salway  ;  apricot.  Superb. 

Seedlings  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  and 
hardy  nut  trees  can  usually  he  purchased 
of  any  large  nursery  firm  making  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  fruit  trees.  Send  for  a  copy  of 
The  National  Nurseryman.  i)ublished  at 
Rochester,  New  York,  which  carries  the 
advertisements  of  a  number  of  firms  deal¬ 
ing  in  fruit  tree  seeds,  stocks,  etc. 

There  is  no  difficulty  about  saving  pear 
and  apple  seeds  if  you  can  get  them.  The 
writer’s  father  was  a  nurseryman,  and 
used  to  go  to  the  cider  mill  for  his  apple 
seeds,  the  pomace  was  ])laced  in  tubs  of 
water  and  ftfirrrd  until  the  seed  wa.shed 
out  and  dropped  to  the  bottom.  The  pomace 
was  then  skimmed  off,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  contents  of  the  tub  was  then  poured 
through  a  riddle  with  meshc's  tine  enough 
to  catch  the  seeds.  They  were  then  thor¬ 
oughly  dried,  and  placed  in  perfectly  dry 
suul  until  late  Fall,  when  they  were 
sown  in  beds,  in  rows  about  a  foot  apart, 
and  mulched  with  line  manure.  If  there 
is  a  cider  mill  handy  you  can  procure 
your  apple  seed  in  like  manner,  but  if  not 
it  will  be  almost  a  necessity  to  purchase 
them,  except  when  only  a  small  quantity 
is  desired,  they  may  be  taken  from  the 
fruit  by  hand  and  saved  in  the  manner  as 
given  above,  K. 


Propagating  the  Fig 

Will  you  give  the  full  method  of  pro¬ 
pagating  fig  trees?  We  have  a  tree 
which  bears  very  large  figs  and  wish  to 
increase  the  stock.  How  can  I  cut  them 
to  best  advantage,  and  what  size  should 
cuttings  be?  When  should  they  be 
planted  ?  A.  B. 

Crisfield,  Md. 

The  fig  roots  very  readily  from  hard¬ 
wood  cuttings,  and  by  layering.  In  the 
regions  where  figs  are  successfully  grown, 
the  usual  method  of  propagation  consists 
of  cutting  a  branch  when  in  proper  con¬ 
dition  and  plunging  it  in  the  ground  to 
a  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches  where  the 
tree  is  to  stand.  It  will  soon  strike  root, 
and  grow  as  thiuftily  as  if  it  had  al¬ 
ways  had  roots.  The  cuttings  should  in 
most  cases  be  taken  in  Autumn  from  ma¬ 
ture  wood,  and  in  the  northerly  sections 


they  should  be  handled  in  the  same  man-  [ 
ner  as  grape  cuttings.  The  cutting 
should  be  cut  just  below  a  bud,  and  may 
be  made  five  to  six  or  more  inches  long. 
They  may  be  placed  in  the  soil  in  a 
cold  frame  or  other  place  where  they 
can  be  protected  (when  necessary)  from 
frost,  leaving  only  the  top  bud  exposed 
above  the  ground.  Or  the  cuttings  may 
be  tied  in  bundles  of  25  or  so,  and  bur¬ 
ied  in  a  warm  well-drained  spot  of 
ground,  with  bottom  end  up,  covering 
them  just  deep  enough  to  be  safe  from 
frost,  where  they  remain  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring,  and  are  then  to  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  the  open  ground  as  soon  as  the 
weather  becomes  settled  and  warm. 

When  only  a  few  young  plants  are  to 
be  propagated,  layering  is  in  most  cases 
the  best  means  of  securing  them.  This 
is  done  when  the  plant  is  in  active 
growth,  and  only  branches  that  can  be 
readily  bent  to  the  ground  can  be  used. 
This  method  of  propagation  consists  of 
cutting  half  way  through  the  branch 
from  the  underside  at  the  point  where  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  ground  when 
bent  down,  making  a  tongue-like  cut  and 
slanting  toward  the  top  of  the  branch. 
Open  a  little  trench  three  inches  or  so 
deep,  lay  the  branch  in,  peg  it  down  with 
a  peg  sufficiently  strong  to  hold  it  down ; 
and  of  material  that  will  last  several 
weeks  under  ground,  placing  the  peg 
back  of  the  cut.  Now  bend  the  top  up¬ 
ward  until  it  is  nearly  perpendicular. 
This  will  spread  the  cut  apart  and  at 
the  same  time  leave  sufiicient  connection 
with  branch  to  sustain  the  layer  until  it 
sti’ikes  root.  The  layers  can  be  severed 
from  the  tree  the  following  Autumn,  and 
removed  to  permanent  quarters.  K. 


Sowing  White  Clover  in  Orchard 

I 

I  have  a  young  orchard  two  years  old.  ' 
which  I  wish  to  seed  to  White  clover.  ' 
AVhen  is  the  best  time  to  sow?  Do  you 
advise  a  nurse  crop?  I  get  goo<l  .stands  of 
Alfalfa  with  canning  factoi’y  peas  as  a 
nurse  crop.  Would  you  recommend  such 
a  nurse  crop  for  White  clover?  c.  ir.  s. 

Chillicothe,  O. 

White  clover  may  be  sown  quite  suc¬ 
cessfully  any  time  from  Spring  up  to 
midsummer  or  later,  but  early  Spring,  as 
soon  as  the  ground  is  in  good  tillable  con¬ 
dition  is,  all  things  considered,  the  best 
time  for  sowing,  as  the  weather  is  then 
cooler,  and  the  young  plants  have  the 
advantage  of  the  early  Summer  rains. 
Usually  this  plant  does  not  require  a 
nurse  crop,  as  the  seed,  if  fresh,  grows 
very  readily  and  the  plant  is  very  persi.s- 
tent  when  once  it  gets  a  good  start.  If 
the  sowing  should  have  to  be  made  after 
Summer  weather  has  fairly  set  in,  it 
might  be  w'ell  to  sow  some  such  nurse 
crop  as  peas ;  they  will  do  no  harm,  and 
may  be  very  beneficial,  particularly  if 
the  weather  should  be  hot  and  dry  while 
the  clover  is  at  the  infant  stage  of  growth. 


Ladder.  Stands  on  a  light,  strong 
steel  truck  and  is  moved  by  the 
picker  easily.  Can  be  wheeled  right 
around  a  tree  and  get  all  the  fruit 

ON  THE  TIPS  OF  OUTER 
BRANCHES 

without  shaking  a  limb  or  breaking 
a  twig.  Never  rests  against  the  tree 
— hence  never  damages  next  year’s 
crop  by  breaking  fruit  buds. 

THE  SAFETY  LADDER  is  what  the 
name  implies — a  safe  ladder.  Can’t 
tip  over  or  fall  down.  Built  in  1 5,  20, 
25  and  30  foot  lengths.  Just  the 
thing  for  spraying  and  pruning. 

Try  this  ladder  for  10  days  at  our  expense. 
No  cost'to  you  or  obligation  to  buy  unless 
you  are  satisfied  it’s  the  greatest  thing  you 
ever  saw  in  the  way  of  a  ladder.  We  guar¬ 
antee  it  absolutely.  Write  for  circular. 


THE  SAFETY  LADDER  CO. 

611  REIBOLD  BLDG.,  DAYTON.  OHIO 


Insure  Your  Crops  and  Your  Prof  its 


Write  today  for  prices  or* 


E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers 

1857  The  Business  Farmers’  Standard  for  Sixty  Years  1917 

Ask  For  Our  Crop  Books.  We  Want  Reliable  Agents  in  Unoccupied  Territory. 


ADDRESS 


CROP 


BOOK 


DEPARTMENT 


THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY 

»  Subsidiary  of  the  American  Aerricultural  Chemical  Company 

SI  CHAMBERS  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


140,000  STANDARD 


SPRAY 

PUMPS 


Are  Now  in  Use 


WITH  it  farmers  and  fruit  growers  spray  their  tallest  orchard  trees  from 
the  ground  in  half  the  time  required  by  others.  The  knapsack 
attachment  enables  them  to  spray  potatoesand  low  growing 
crops  at  an  acre  an  hour  or  better.  They  whitewash  their  barns 
and  chicken  coops,  and  spray  “dip”  on  their  live  stock  with 
the  Standard  Spray  Pump. 

Made  throughout  of  brass,  with  nothing  to  wear  out  or 
break,  the  Standard  Spray  Pump  lasts  a  lifetime 
and  pays  for  itself  over  and  over  again. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  it  do  not  ac¬ 
cept  a  substitute  but  write  direct  to  us. 

$4  prepaid  ($5  west  of  Denver.)  Knap¬ 
sack  attachment  at  slight  additional  cost. 

Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Write  today 
for  Special  Offer  and  Catalog  M. 

The  Standard  Stamping  Co. 

952  Main  St.  Marysville,  O. 


Spray  Vegetables  with  an  Eclipse  Spray  Pump 

THE  FIRST  SUCCESSFUL  SPRAY  PUMP 
MANUFACTURED 

For  28  years  we  have  been  supphing  fruit  growers 
with  spraying  utensils.  One  of  our  largest  customers 
is  the  U.  S.  Government.  Could  there  be  a  better 
endorsement  ?  Send  for  our  free  literature  and  get 
our  special  proposition — a  liberal  one. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY  MFC.  CO. 
BENTON  HARBOR,  MICH. 

First  in  the  Field  with  a  Successful  Spray  Pump 


Healthy  Grain 


Seeds  grow  faster  and  mature  in¬ 
to  good  healthy  grain  when  first 
freed  from  smuts  by  using 

FORMfUDEHynE 

“  ‘Tahe  Fhrmer’s  Friend 

This  powerful  disinfectant  destroys 
grain  smuts  and  fungus  growth. 
Every  up-to-date  farmer  should 
use  Formaldehyde.  It  has  the  su¬ 
preme  endorsement  of  the  U.  S.  Dept, 
of  Agriculture.  Our  Formaldehyde  in 
one  pint  bottles  costs  35  cents  and 
treats  40  bushels  of  grain.  Big  illus¬ 
trated  hand  book  sent  free  on  request^ 

PERTH  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

100  William  Street  New  Yodc  2 


mHM 

Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Toob 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  qnestions: 

How  can  1  grow  crops  at  least  ex¬ 
pense  ?  How  can  1  get  my  spraying 
done  and  on  time  7  Use  an 

IRON  AGE 

No.  116-P 

Sined  /  Sprays  10  rows  potatoes,  6 
field  and  /T  rows  canteloupes,  cucum- 
or^ard  //  bers,  etc.  at  one  operation 
sprayer  /f  and  at  200  pounds  pressure. 

The  first  and  only  sprayer 
adapted  for  so  rapid  field- 

woru  and,  at  the  same  tfme.un- 
cxcelledrororcharduse.  Driv- 
*2  H.  P.  NEW  WAY 

_  N  GIN  E-^n  I  c  k  1  y  Inter- 

HSSSai-  changeable  With  our  new  Iron 

W'  Age  Engine  Diarffcr.  We  make 
full  line  of  potato,  sprayinsr, 
cultivating  and  frarden  tools. 
Write  today  for  free  booklet. 

Bateman M’f’g Co.,  Box  2H,,GreDloch, N. J. 


PoweTtS 


Time  is  money  in  spray-  For 

ing  season.  Speed  fast 

means  profits.  thorough  spraying, 

covering  every  leaf  in 
record  time  with  a  clinging 


high-powered  spray,  use 


POWER  RIGS 

Catalog  showing  every¬ 
thing  from  2U0  gallon  rigs 
to  bucket  pumps  free  oa 
request. 

THE  DEMING  CO. 

154t)epot  St.,  Salem,  Ohio 
Tumps  for  all  farm  uses 


FRUiT-F06 

Finest  Known 
Sprey 


Hand' Power;;;/' 

SPRAYERS^ 


SO  Styl.a 


Fruit-Fog  insures  big  profits.  Wa 
make  60  styles  of  Sprayers;  from 
small  Hand  to  largest  Power. 
Spraying  Guide  and  big  catalog 
FREE.  Send  postal. 

HAYES  PUMP  a  PUNTER  CO..  Dept  T.  Gaira,  Ilk 


What^s  OSH  tlie 
Fertilizer  Bag? 

Does  your  manufacturer 
print  on  the  fertilizer  bag, 
how  much  immediately 
available  nitrogen  (viz., 
Nitrates)  it  contains? 
Many  do  not 
Home  mixing  is  the  safe, 
economical  method.  Mhc 
your  own  fertilizers  and 
know  what  you  get 

JMy  book  “Homo  Mixing"  free» 
Send  post  card  for  it,  today. 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS 
25  Madison  Ave»  New  York 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER’S  PAPER 
A  Natlonnl  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 

Established  ISCO 

Pablbhed  weekly  by  the  Rural  riibltahliifr  Company,  33tt  West  SOtli  Street,  New  fork 
Hkrbert  W.  CobLiN'OwooD,  President  and  Editor. 

Jons  J.  Dibbos,  Tre,'surer  and  Generai  Manaffor. 

Wm.  F.  Diijx)N,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Royi.k,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION  ;  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to  gs.  6d.,  or 
Sii  marks,  or  lOSj  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  exjtress 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates.  TO  cents  per  aprate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 

advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  a/lvertisement  in  this  paper  is  b.acked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  t)erson.  We  u.se  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  Rood  any  loss 
to  paid  sultscribers  sustained  by  trustintt  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  a<ivertisers  or  misleadini;  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  l)e  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  diffei'ences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
reqionsible  hous<;s,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willinRly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  .such  eases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subseril>er8  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankru|)ts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  eom)ilaitit  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  or 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Getting  Them  Together 

No.  II. 

1-^  lire  often  told  that  The  H.  N.-Y.  ha!5  made 
iiitni.v  eiieinios  and  some  go  .  so  far  as  to 
claim  that  entire  classes  of  peojile  are  after  us. 
Here  is  ;i  letter  from  a  dealer  and  commission  man: 

One  of  the  first  things  I  do  this  new  year  is  to  in¬ 
sure  myself  the  i)lea.siire  of  reading  your  weekly  letter 
for  two  years  to  come,  provided  I  am  spared  to  do 
so,  and  I  want  to  wish  you  and  Mr.  Dillon  double 
strength  to  carry  out  your  ideals.  I  consider  your 
work  together  one  of  the  utmost  importance  to  our  far- 
mei'S  and  fruit  raisers,  and  cannot  do  enough  to  en¬ 
courage  you.  A.  C.  w. 

And  here  is  another  good  one  from  a  lawyer  who 
sends  two  snhseriptions : 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  success  of  your  efforts  to 
benefit  the  farmers,  and  the  fact  that  you  \isually  say 
unpleasant  things  about  the  profession  to  which  I 
belong,  don’t  make  a  bit  of  difference.  “More  pow'er 
to  your  arm.”  A.  \v.  o. 

We  find  that  tlie  big  men  in  any  business  or  pro¬ 
fession  are  able  to  understand  motives  and  can  ap¬ 
preciate  fair  crtt'cism  even  though  it  strikes  at 
their  own  class. 

* 

TIll'l  family  garden  will  be  a  great  institution 
this  yeai*.  Thou.sands  of  people,  frightened 
and  stung  by  the  high  cost  of  living  will  get  hold 
of  a  piece  of  land  somewhere  and  ti*?’  their  hand 
at  raising  vegetables.  We  think  there  is  to  be  a 
remarkable  attempt  at  food  produotion  on  vacant 
lots  and  waste  places.  In  some  cases  there  will  be 
a  crop  but  in  others  the  workers  will  not  produce 
much  more  than  a  good  appetite.  It  is  not  so  hard 
to  plow  or  spade  and  plant  hut  the  crash  comes 
later  in  the  effort  to  keep  these  waste  places  clean. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  will  try  to  tell  how  to  do  it,  but  the 

telling  is  a  small  part  of  it — ^it  is  mostly  work. 

* 

OT’R  dairymen  are  much  interested  in  following 
the  weekly  discussion  of  feeding  problems. 
The  higher  the  prices  for  grain  and  feed  the  great¬ 
er  the  care  needed  in  hn.ving  and  balancing  the  ra¬ 
tion.  The  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  sug¬ 
gests  a  general  grain  ration  for  each  month  of  the 
year.  It  is  based  on  carload  lots  of  feed  in  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York  State.  This  might  not  suit  every 
locality  in  the  State  but  it  is  a  good  general  mix¬ 
ture.  Malt  sprouts  may  be  used  to  take  the  place 
of  part  of  the  bran. 

000  pounds  distillers’  dried  grains;  500  pounds  corn- 
meal;  500  pounds  wheat  bran  or  wheat  mixed  feed;  200 
pounds  oil  meal;  200  pounds  gluten  feed. 

The  Pennsylvania  farmers  are  after  a  strong 
dog  law  to  protect  the  sheep  industry.  Efforts 
will  be  made  to  work  along  much  the  same  lines  as 
New  York.  The  sheep  men  are  aron.sed — and  so  are 
the  dog  owners — hut  we  might  as  Avell  have  it  out. 
A  I’ennsylvania  reader  has  been  looking  over  the 
composition  of  our  New  I’^ork  Legislature  and  he 
W' rites : 

I  notice  your  upper  house  contains  26  lawyers ;  ours 
contains  16  and  we  think  this  is  bad  enough.  You  are 
making  a  mistake  in  calling  them  lawyers.  They  are 
simply  attorneys-at-law.  if  they  were  lawyers  they 
could  not  nfford  to  be  in  the  Legislature. 

That  point  is  well  taken  when  yon  come  to  con¬ 
sider  the  difference  between  a  lawyer  and  an  at¬ 
torney.  Yet  we  find  that  every  one  of  these  legal 
gentlemen  calls  hi?nself  a  lawyer.  Each  one  seems 
to  think  he  goes  to  the  Senate  to  practice  law  fol 

himself  and  not  as  an  attorney  for  the  people! 

* 

Many  Western  farmers  are  watching  the  pres¬ 
ent  agricultural  movement  in  New.York  with 
deep  interest.  These  men  realize  how  the  West  is 
drifting  away  from  the  East  in  sentiment.  They  also 
see  the  National  danger  in  this.  Furthermore  they 
realize  that  the  only  way  to  s'top  this  drifting 
apart  is  to  create  a  common  sentiment  of  some 


sort  among  farmers.  Yon  cannot  again  hind  the 
two  sections  of  the  country  together  with  money  or 
“business.”  There  must  be  some  struggle  in  which 
farmers  and  country  people  can  take  common 
ground.  This  letter  from  a  Western  farmer  is  typ¬ 
ical  of  many ; 

I  would  not  have  troubled  yon  with  this  long  letter 
if  I  did  not  think  it  was  important  at  this  time  to 
bring  the  Eastern  and  Western  farmer  together.  There 
is  also  a  better  chance  now  when  your  people  have 
cracked  their  hardshell  ideas  and  actually  engineered 
a  strike,  and  perhaps  more  important  of  all  have  car¬ 
ried  their  country  parsons  along  with  them.  AVhon  the 
churches  are  lined  up  with  special  pidvilege  and  inter¬ 
ested  rights  they  hinder  rather  than  advance  the  cau.se 
of  reform ! 

During  the  past  month  %ve  have  heard  from  at 
lea.st  50  connti’y  pastors  who  clearly  see  n-hat  the 
unrest  among  our  farmers  means.  It  is  not  a  mere 
ripple  on  the  surface  but  a  strong  mfiving  of  the 
wafers  and  it  would  be  a  National'  calamity  if  the 
iwliticians  and  “educators”  were  able  to  stop  it  or 
switch  it  away  from  its  purpose.  They  will  not  be 
able  to  do  .so. 

* 

“What  do  these  farmers  want  anyway ?“ 

HE  latest  game  of  the  politicians  is  to  put  out 
that  question.  They  have  made  a  lot  of  sug¬ 
gestions  in  the  newspapei’s  hoping  to  put  the  far¬ 
mers  on  record  for  some  compi’omise.  This  trick 
has  not  worked.  The  farmers  know  just  what  they 
want  and  they  are  learning  how  to  get  it.  IMake 
no  mistake  about  that : 

Commissioner  .Tohn  J.  Dillon’s  plan  for  food  termin¬ 
als  in  the  large  cities  is  the  best  and  the  most  sensi¬ 
ble  and  economical  plan  that  can  be  worked  in  interest 
of  both  producer  and  consumer.  I  know  that  most 
thinking  farmers  believe  in  it  and  have  great  confidence 
in  Mr.  Dillon’s  proven  honesty  and  ability.  There¬ 
fore  hecau.se  he  is  too  able  and  too  honest  to  be  bribed 
by  milk  concerns  or  anybody  else,  certain  robbers  of 
the  people,  through  the  politicians  at  Albany,  are  try¬ 
ing  their  hardest  to  sidetrack  Dillon  for  some  one  else 
who  may  be  their  tool.  So  much  for  the  farmers’  opin¬ 
ions  as  I  get  it  first  hand.  What  can  they  do  about 
it?  They  will  show  you  what.  Farmers  are  strongly 
united  for  a  purpose.  We  are  prepared  to  fight  and 
are  fighting  for  fair  treatment.  We  stand  ready  to 
use  our  money,  our  personal  influence  and  our  votes 
against  onr  legislators  and  others  who  show  favor  to 
our  enemies.  There  will  be  some  very  sore  headed 
candidates  next  election  if  they  put  over  on  us  any 
such  scheme  as  seems  to  be  in  sight.  Rack  John  J. 
Dillon  and  his  plans.  Consumers,  and  farmei-s  and 
Dairymen’s  League  members,  let  us  woi-k  for  our  own 
mutiial  interests.  Jjet  this  be  first.  Party  politics 
are  of  small  importance  against  this  great  struggle  for 
our  rights.  C.  w.  bellows. 

Raldwinsville,  N.  Y. 

While  the  politicians  are  waiting  to  think  what 
to  propose  they  may  well  study  the  answer  to  their 
question  by  Mr.  Bellows.  Go  out  into  any  farm 
community  in  New  York  State  and  see  what  the 
farmers  say.  We  do  not  ask  the  “leaders”  and  poli¬ 
ticians  to  take  our  Avord  for  it  yet.  That  word  will 
come  wlien  they  actually  get  out  in  the  open  with  a 
definite  proposition.  The  consumers  are  coming 
too.  A  prominent  city  man  wrote  Gov.  Wliitman 
and  received  a  copy  of  the  Wicks  report.  Was  he 
satisfied?  Read  his  reply  to  the  Governor  and  judge 
for  yourself! 

I  read  with  much  intei’est  the  Report  on  Foods  and 
Markets  so  kindly  sent  by  you,  particularly  those  sec¬ 
tions  looking  towards  a  State-granted  monopoly  of  dis¬ 
tribution  to  private  capital  under  the  supervision  of  a 
Commission.  The  service  rendered  the  public  by  onr 
existing  regulated  monopolies  is  not  such  as  to  create 
much  enthusiasm  for  another  except  among  those 
fortunate  enough  to  have  shares  of  the  protected  cap¬ 
ital,  real  or  fictitious,  or  who  receive  benefits  there¬ 
from.  Under  the  present  condition  of  American  poli¬ 
tics  the  public  would  be  much  better  served  by  a  few 
men  of  real  constructive  ability  of  the  Dillon  type  than 
by  a  Commission  whose  powers  are  thoughtfully  lim¬ 
ited  by  the  Legislature.  L.  A.  S. 

The  fact  is  this  Foods  and  Markets  Department 
has  now  as  much  “kick”  in  it  as  a  •munition  fac¬ 
tory  and  the  politicians  begin  to  realize  it.  The 
present  department  has  accomplished  things.  It  is 
only  fair  to  give  it  a  fair  chance  to  go  ahead  and 
do  more.  The  farmers  do  not  want  a  new  depai-t- 
ment.  They  do  not  want 'the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  to  do  any  swmllowing  act.  They  demand  a 
fair  chance  for  the  present  department  and  they 
will  fight  for  the  demand! 

♦ 

ONE  of  our  readers  wrote  Senator  Elon  R. 

Brown,  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  about  the  Foods 
and  Markets  Department.  This  farmer  told  Sen- 
a  tor  Brown  that  he  did  not  want  to  read  any  “care¬ 
ful  consideration”  in  the  reply.  He  got  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

I  am  awaiting  with  much  interest  the  report  of  the 
Wicks  Committee  in  relation  to  foods  and  markets, 
and  am  going  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  work  of 
the  present  commissioners,  and  of  their  proposals  when 
received,  and  shall  take  no  action  without  thoroughly 
consulting  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  of  my  own  district,  with  a  view  to  ac¬ 
complishing  the  most  for  them. 

Now  this  farmer  seems  to  think  Senator  Brown 
just  took  “careful  consideration”  by  the  “c”  and 
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the  “n”  and  pulled  it  out,  like  a  mbber  band  so 
as  to  say  nothing.  Gov.  Whitman  is  quicker  to 
overcome  the  “careful  consideration”  habit.  In 
repl.y  to  letters  he  merely  sends,  with  his  compli¬ 
ments.  a  cojiy  of  the  Wicks  Committee  report,  which 
Senator  Brown  does  not  seem  to  know  has  been 
issued  !  At  any  i-ate  yon  see  Senator  Brown  wants 
to  hear  from  the  people — especially  in  the  North 
Country !  ' 

* 

That  sheep  are  more  profitable  than  dogs,  was  the 
prevailing  sentiment  at  a  large  and  enthusiastic  gath¬ 
ering  of  sheep  owners  at  the  Courthouse  in  Canan¬ 
daigua.  Friday,  Dee.  29.  When  Ontario  County  fol¬ 
lowed  the  lead  of  Genesee  and  organized  the  second 
county  sheep  owners’  protective  a.ssociation,  represen¬ 
tatives  being  pre.sent  from  nine  towns.  Lewis  F.  Al¬ 
len  of  Farmington  was  elected  president ;  H.  E.  Has- 
lett.  of  Seneca,  vice-president;  Arthur  N.  Ketcham,  of 
Victor,  secretary,  and  H.  L.  Howe,  4»f  Canandaigua, 
treasurer.  A  delegate  was  elected  to  attend  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  State  Sheep  Breeders’  Association  at  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Jan.  8-9,  and  a  request  made  to  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  that  they  adopt  Sections  129  to  1.^2, 
Chapter  455  of  the  Laws  of  N.  Y.,  which  compels 
registi-ation  of  dogs  under  a  penalty  of  fine  or  im¬ 
prisonment  for  not  complying  with  the  requirements 
of  the  law.  Sheep  owners  in  the  county  are  invited 
to  join  the  association  -which  will  meet  at  Courthouse 
in  (.’anandaigua,  Friday,  .Tan.  26,  at  1.  P.  M. 

L.  F.  A. 

IIILE  the  above  is  a  statement  of  local  mat¬ 
ters  we  print  it  in  tire  hope  tliat  otlier  far¬ 
mers  will  join  in.  These  Ontario  County  men  mean 
business  and  they  need  help.  No  possible  argument 
is  required  to  prove  that  sheep  hi-eeding  ought  to 
he  a  pi-ominent  indnstiy  in  New  York  State.  There 
are  thousands  of  acres  admirably  adapted  to  sheep 
keeping  which  can  hardly  be  used  profitably  for  any 
other  business.  We  need  a  law  which  will  protect 
the  sheep.  There  is  one  before  the  Legislature  now 
and  the  sheep  men  of  the  State  should  get  hack  of 
it  at  once.  Since  1886,  Ontario  County  has  paid 
$54,000  for  killed  and  mutilated  sheep  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  sheep  has  decreased  40  per  cent.  Do  yon 
wonder  these  men  are  aroused  to  protect  then- 
property  ? 

* 

WE  keep  learning.  When  the  milk  fight  was 
on  last  Fall  we  thought  the  producers  over 
the  State  were  doing  .some  pretty  lively  and  etli- 
cient  work.  We  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  Daii’ymen’s  League  had  an  important 
hand  in  it.  We  even  had  some  kind  of  a  faint  in¬ 
timation  that  the  State  Department  of  Foods  -and 
Markets  was  in  some  way  connected  with  the  con¬ 
test  then  going  on.  But  one  day  it  was  announced 
that  the  war  was  over'  and  the  farmers  began  to 
ship  their  milk  and  we  learned  by  newspaper  in¬ 
terviews  that  the  entire  fight  had  been  won  by  one 
Jacob  Brill.  We  promptly  corrected  our  previous 
impressions.  Following  this  we  learned  by  a  digni¬ 
fied  announcement  that  a  certain  editor  with  the 
title  of  Doctor  had  stei»pcd  into  the  breach  at  the 
last  moment  and  calK-d  up  a  college  friend  on  the 
telephone  and  said  to  him :  “This  thing  is  all  wrong; 
everything  is  going  to  the  demnition  bow-wows  and 
yon  -and  I  have  to  get  in  and  settle  it.”  And  so  we 
learned  that  Dr.  Burkett  and  his  college  friend  set¬ 
tled  the  whole  dispute  over  the  telephone,  and  being 
credulous  people  with  faith  in  the  veracity  of  men  we 
accepted  the  last  announcement  and  discredited  the 
claim  of  Mr.  Brill.  For  some  weeks  we  have  rest¬ 
ed  content  and  happy  in  the  conviction  that  at  last 
we  were  waving  the  American  Flag  and  hurrahing 
over  the  real  hero.  Rut  we  are  disturbed  again. 
The  honorable  Chas.  W.  Wicks,  we  understand,  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society 
in  Albany  last  week  and  solemnly  asserted  that  the 
Wicks  Committee  had  conducted  the  milk  fight  and 
had  won  for  the  farmers  several  million  dollars, 
through  Its  work  in  the  State.  Sadly  and  grudg¬ 
ingly  we  again  corrected  onr  history  and  disci’editcd 
both  Mr.  Brill  and  Dr.  Burkett  in  favor  of  the  last 
claimant,  the  Hon.  Charles  W.  Wicks. 

The  next  claimant  now  has  the  fioor. 


Brevities 

Very  few  critics  are  able  to  take  criticism. 

A  DRESSING  of  fine  manure  scattered  over  the  wheat 
this  Winter  will  help  the  crops  and  make  a  good  place 
for  the  manure. 

The  only  effective  law  against  chicken  thieves  is 
the  law  of  cooperative  work — when  hen  men  band  to¬ 
gether  and  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands. 

Cleaning  hogs  with  gasoline  instead  of  scalding ! 
We  have  varying  reports  from  those  who  have  tried 
it.  Some  are  moved  to  ja-ofanity — others  to  high 
pi'aise.  It  seems  to  Le  the  man  rather  than  the  gas¬ 
oline  ! 


Skimmed  Milk  Is  Being  Sold 

By  the  Big  Milk  Companies 

THE  BORDEN  SHOWING.— The  mik  Inspector 
of  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  finds  that 
the  average  milk  being  delivered  at  the  present  time 
to  tlie  consumers  of  New  York  City  is  below  the 
legal  State  and  City  standards  in  butter  fat.  Tests 
turned  in  on  Jan.  16  on  samples  of  milk  taken  from 
the  Borden  wagons  in  four  tests  sho-w  grade  A  milk 
at  2.S%  butter  fat  and  one  test  on  grade  B  milk 
showed  the  scant  legal  standard  of  3%.  Two  tests 
of  grade  B  milk  showed  2.8%.  These  four  tests 
average  le.ss  than  the  legal  standard. 

TEST  OF  SHEFFIELD  FARMS.— Milk  secured 
from  the  Sheffield  Farms  Avagons  showed  one 
test  of  -V  milk  at  the  scant  legal  standard  of 
3%  and  two  tests  at  2.8%.  Of  four  tests  of  Sheffield 
Farms  grade  B  milk,  thi*ee  showed  the  scant  legal 
test  of  3%  and  three  samj)les  showed  2.8%  each. 
The  average  of  these  nine  tests  is  also  below  the 
legal  standard. 

OTHER  POOR  RECORDS.— One  test  from 
Mutual-McDermott  wagons  on  B  milk  showed  2.8% 
butter  fat,  and  one  test  of  Clover  Farms  A  milk 
showed  2.8%  butter  fat.  Both  the  McDermott  and 
tlie  Clover  Farms  tests  reached  .2%  below  the  legal 
standard.  One  test  from  the  Brooklyn  Milk  & 
Creamery  Co.  on  B  milk  also  showed  2.8%  hutter 
fat.  a  shortage  of  2%  under  ftie  legal  standard; 
and  one  test  of  the  Empire  State  Milk  Co.  made 
the  worst  showing  of  all,  being  2.6%  butter  fat,  or 
.4%  below  the  standard.  One  test  of  Borden’s  route 
cream,  supposed  to  contain  20%  hutter  fat,  showed 
15%. 

IS  THE  INIILK  SKIMMED?— .Vside  from  the 
legal  requirements  of  3%  for  milk  in  this  State 
and  in  this  city,  we  have  a.  State  law  forbidding 
the  adulteration  of  milk,  and  adulteration  is  de¬ 
fined  as  ‘’putting  anything  into  milk  or  taking  any¬ 
thing  out  of  milk.”  The  milk  being  made  on  the 
farms  and  delivered  to  these  companies  Avill  prob¬ 
ably  average  not  le.ss  than  3.6%,  and  this  generally 
low  percentage  of  hutter  fat  in  the  tests  cannot 
be  harmonized  with  the  strict  observance  of  this 
State  law  forbidding  the  adulteration  of  milk.  The 
only  possible  conclusion  of  a  practical  mind  is  that 
the  dealers  are  generally  skimming  or  partially 
skimming  the  milk  and  taking  cream  out  of  the 
milk,  and  are  selling  to  the  patrons  of  the  City  of 
New  York  skimmed  milk  in  open  violation  of  the 
statute. 

CAN  THEY  BE  TRUSTED?— This  record  at  the 
present  time,  when  the  large  dealers  in  New  Y’'ork 
are  planning,  through  the  influence  of  the  Wicks 
Committee,  to  divide  the  city  into  zones  and  to 
secTire  for  them.selves  a  monopoly  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  milk  in  the  re.spective  zone.s,  gives  a  pretty 
fair  intimation  of  Avhat  might  happen  to  consumers 
of  the  city  after  the  monopoly  Avas  once  Avell  estab¬ 
lished.  If  Avhen  the.se  dealers  are  in  an  alleged 
competition  Avith  each  other  they  are  able  to  violate 
the  State  and  City  hnv  Avith  impunity,  AA’hat  might 
Ave  expect  after  they  have  divided  the  City  among 
themselves  and  secured  a  legal  exclusive  monopoly 
of  the  distribution  in  the.se  districts  as  proposed 
by  the  Wicks  Committee? 

PROMISE  AND  PERFORM.VNCE.— The  Shef¬ 
field  Farms  adopted  a  standard  of  3.8%  for  a 
basis  in  the  purchase  of  milk  from  producers,  and 
its  conspicuous  advertisements  throughout  the  City 
are  intended,  at  least,  to  give  the  comsumer  the 
impression  that  this  particular  company  furnishes 
a  richer  quality  of  milk  than  other  dealers.  Its 
record  here,  while  a  small  fractioii  better  than  its 
next  competitor,  still  averages  beloAV  the  legal  re- 
quii-ement.  The  farmer  is  obliged  to  sell  his  milk 
strictly  on  the  butter  fat  test.  If  it  runs  heloAV 
the  legal  standard  of  3%  he  is  prosecuted  and  fined 
for  adulteration.  The  dealer  evidently  escapes  the 
embarrassment  of  prosecution  and  the  expense  of 
fines,  and  the  consumer  takes  skimmed  milk  in 
blissful  ignorance  of  the  amount  of  butter  fat  it 
may  contain,  Avhile  she  i)ays  2c  a  quart  extra  for 
the  .\  brand.  These  tests  seem  to  indicate  that  on 
an  average  she  gets  at  least  an  equal  quality  of 
ndlk  under  the  B  brand,  and  nothing  in  the  Avay  of 
quality  to  brag  of  in  either  ca.se. 

NEW  LEGISLATION  NEEDED.- The  dairy  hiAvs 
of  this  State  are  archaic,  contradictory,  and  Avorse 
than  useless.  The  dealers  and  speculators  hold 
them  in  contempt,  and  the  officials  charged  Avith 
enforcement  of  the  hiAV  persistelitly  neglect  them, 
and  probably  could  not  enforce  them  if  they  Avould. 
Occasionally  a  farmer  is  ajiprehended  and  fined  for 
some  trivial  offense,  and  a  dealer  orcasionally  is 
quietly  fined  for  a  violation,  but  the  hiAVS,  as  a  rule, 
are  a  dead  letter.  The  best  Avay  to  treat  them 
would  be  to  wipe  the  whole  bunch  off  the  slate  and 
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begin  anew,  and  draft  some  legislation  adai)ted  to 
the  present  need,  .\mong  these  Avould  be  a  new 
or  revised  law  in  regard  to  the  branding  of  cans 
and  bottles,  and  the  use  of  them  by  non-owners.  A 
requirement  for  railroads  to  give  a  bill  of  lading 
for  return  cans  and  bottles,  and  entirely  new  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  grading  and  standardizing  of  milk, 
both  as  to  whole.someness.  cleanliness  and  fat  con¬ 
tent.  The  present  system  of  certifying  milk  has 
also  led  to  abu.ses  that  ought  to  be  corrected.  The 
Wicks  Committee  has  had  ample  time  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  of  these  things,  and  it  Avould  .serve 
the  people  better  by  bringing  forward  measures  for 
them,  rather  than  Avaste  its  time  in  preparing 
monopolistic  .systems  for  the  benefit  of  dealers. 


The  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society 

Annual  Meeting  at  Albany 

The  85th  annual  meeting  of  the  New  T’ork  State 
Agricultural  Society  Ava.s  held  in  Albany  January  16- 
17  and  was  successful  both  in  attendance  and  in  the 
interest  displayed  in  the  proceedings.  A.side  from  the 
excellence  of  the  papers  and  the  full  reports  from  the 
society’s  committee.s  po.ssibly  the  gi'eatest  interest  cen¬ 
tered  about  the  resolutions  submitted.  The.se  are  given 
beloAA\  The  old  officers  Avere  reelect(>d  as  folloAA  s : 
President.  F.  W.  Sessions,  Utica;  Secretary,  Harry 
E.  Cole,  Albany;  Treasurer,  Harry  B.  Winters. 

‘‘WIfERE.\S.  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State 
of  Ncav  1  qrk  are  greatly  handicapped  in  the  market¬ 
ing  of  their  ))i'oducts,  due  to  cert.-iin  conditions  which 
noAV  exist,  and 

‘‘M  HEREA.S.  these  conditions  c.an  be  improA'ed  by 
promoting  cooperative  organizations,  and 

‘‘^^1HEREAS.  the  Commissioner  of  Foods  and  Mar¬ 
kets.  according  to  Section  520  of  the  laAA's  establishing 
the  I)ei)artment_  of  Foods  and  Markets,  is  authorized 
to  aid  and  assist  in  the  organization  of  cooperative 
.societies  among  producers  and  con.sumers  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  .securing  more  direct  busine.ss  relations  between 
them,  therefore  be  it 

“RESOLl  ED,  that  the  Ncaa'  York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  requests  the  Governor  of  the  State  and 
Legislatui-e  to  make  specific  and  ad(“qAiate  appropria¬ 
tion  to  the  Dej)artment  of  Foods  and  Markets  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  cooperative  Avork.” 

‘‘WHERE.\S.  the  groAving  of  bi^ans  is  an  important 
industry  to  the  fruit  groAver,  the  dairyman  and  the 
general  farmer  of  the  State,  and 

‘‘WHEREAS,  certain  de.structiA’e  diseases  of  the 
roots  and  vines  of  beans  which  as  yet  cannot  be  con¬ 
trolled  are  doing  serious  damage  to  this  crop  and  are 
threatening  the  bean  industry  of  the  State,  therefore 
be  it 

‘‘RESOLVED,  that  the  New  Y'ork  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  here  assembb'd  endorse  the  action  of  the 
NeAv  Y'ork  State  Bean  GroAvers’  Committee  in  asking 
the  Legislature  for  an  appropriation  of  .‘^8.500  for  the 
study  of  bean  diseases,  insect  troubles  and  the  im¬ 
provement  of  this  crop  by  .selection,  and  be  it  further 

‘‘RESOLVED,  that  at  the  proper  time  a  committee 
from  this  society  send  favorable  resolutions  to  the 
Governor,  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  the 
members  of  the  State  Legislature,  endor.sing  the  pro¬ 
posed  bill.” 

‘‘WHERE.-VS,  Ave  hold  it  unjust  to  require  farmers, 
fiuiit  groAvers  and  other  land  oAvners  to  post  notices 
around  their  lands  not  more  than  forty  rods  apart  in 
order  to  protect  them  from  trespass,  and 

“WHEREAS,  hunters  and  other  trespassers  Inn’e 
in  many  ca.ses  dug  holes  in  our  meadows  dangerous  to 
cattle  and  horses,  hav'e  loosened  and  destroyed  stone 
fences,  left  bars  and  gates  open,  trampled  doAvn  gra.ss 
and  grain,  picked  or  destroyed  vegetables  and  fruit, 
killed  poultry  and  Avounded  domestic  animals,  there¬ 
fore,  be  it 

“RESOLVED,  that  the  Ncav  Y'ork  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  request  the  Legislature  so  to  amend  the 
laAV  as  to  extend  the  protection  noAv  given  posted  prem¬ 
ises  to  Jill  farm  lands  Avhether  posted  or  not  and  make 
trespassing  on  fruit  and  farm  lands  without  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  oAvner  a  misdemeanor,  the  trespasser  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  be  liable  for  all  damage  that  is  the  result  of 
his  or  their  Avrongful  entry.” 

“RESOLVED,  that  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
record  its  approval  of  the  i)roposition  to  create  a  board 
of  agriculture  or  board  of  agricultural  regents,  which 
shall  elect  a  commi.ssioner  of  agriculture  to  .serve  dur¬ 
ing  good  Ix'havior  in  order  that  there  may  be  .secur(>d 
the  continuity  of  .service  on  the  part  of  this  official  so 
e.ssential  to  an  intelligent  and  efficient  admini.stration 
of  the  State  department  of  agriculture  and  further 
that  a  special  committee  be  appointed  to  urge  this  mat¬ 
ter  on  the  attention  of  the  Govfu-nor  and  the  Legisla¬ 
ture.” 

“WISEREAS,  the  rural  sections  of  the  State  are 
not  adequately  protecttul  and  rural  crime  by  reason  of 
defective  and  inadequate  machinery  is  not"  prevented, 
detected  or  punished  Avith  the  certainty  and  efficiency 
Avhich  the  safety  of  our  people  demand.s  and 

“WHEREAS,  the  improving  of  our  highAvays  and 
the  increasing  common  use  of  the  automobile  "are  to¬ 
gether  making  even  our  remote'  country  di.stricts  easily 
acces.sible  to  the  criminal  cla.sses  of  the  city  and 

“IVHERE.YS,  petty  thieving  and  hiAvle.ssness  are 
steadily  increasing  in  the  rural  di.stricts  and 

“WHEREAS,  the  safety  of  users  of  our  higlnvays 
is  increasingly  menaced  by  reckle.ss  motorists,  speed 
fiends,  intoxicated  drivers  and  drivers  Avithout  lights 
and 

“WHEREAS,  there  is  before  the  Legislature  a 
measui-e  for  the  better  policing  of  the  rural  districts 
and  higliAvays  through  the  creation  of  a  State  con¬ 
stabulary  like  Pennsylvania’s,  therefore  be  it 

“RESOIA'ED.  that  avc  the  officers  and  members  of 
the  Ncav  Y'ork  State  Agricultural  Society  in  our  an¬ 
nual  meeting  assembled,  do  heartily  endorse  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  such  a  force  and  urge  upon  the  Legislature 
its  enactment  of  an  appropriate  statute,  and  further 

“RE.SOLVED,  that  the  secretary  of  the  society  be 
instructed  to  forward  a  copy  of  the.se  resolutions  to 
the  officers  of  the  Legislature  and  the  memb<>ri  of  the 
Seiiiite  Finance  and  .\ssembly  W.-iys  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee.” 
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Notes  from  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets 

204  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City 

Eggs.  Arrivals  from  Tennessee  and  Texas  are  in¬ 
creasing,  Avith  several  carloads  from  the  I’acific  Coast. 
These  California  eggs  are  Avhite.  taking  the  place  of  the 
nearby  white  hennery.  Fancy  AA'hite  Inmnery  eggs  aver- 
aging  over  tAvo  ounces  each  brought  6()c ;  average  run, 
.jOc  to  .54e;  broAvn  hennery,  53c  to  55c;  gathered  State, 
51e  to  5.3c;  California  whites,  .53c  to  .5.5c.  Southern 
<‘ggs.  48e  to  .50c;  storage  eggs,  scarce;  finest.  4()<s 
.seconds,  37c  to  3Sc. 

Butter. — Prices  one  cent  loAA'er.  Finest  Western 
creamery,  40c;  commercial  grades,  37c  to  30c;  finest 
State  dairy,  38c;  mixed  packages,  33c  to  37c. 

Chee.se. — Holdings  are  nearly  as  large  as  a  year  ago, 
but  a  great  deal  is  for  export.  Prices  are  24tAc  on 
fancy  colored;  Avhite  is  23%c  to  24%;  fancy  Avhite 
Avould  bring  24%c;  part  skims,  17  to  20c. 

Live  Sheep  a.xp  Lambs. — Market  advanced  .$14.,50  to 
.>lo  per  100  lbs.  on  prime  lambs;  sheep,  .$6  to  .$0. 

Cor.xTRY  Dressed  Pork. — Prime  SO-pound  hogs,  14e 
to  15c;  over  200  lbs..  12c  to  1.3c;  su<*k]ing  pigs,  18c  to 
20c;  roasters,  15c  to  16c.  One  shipment  to  Europe  this 
week  of  .30.000  frozen  hogs. 

Apples.  ^larket  50c  per  barrel  lower,  oAving  to 
holders  of  barreled  apples  forcing  the  fruit  into  con¬ 
sumptive  channels  at  profit.  Boxed  apples  Aveak.  Bald¬ 
wins  .sold  at  .'?4..50  on  grade  “A”;  ungraded,  .$3.50  to 
.$4.  (freemngs  declined  to  .$4.50  to  .$5  on  2%  inch; 
3  inch  up  to  .$6.  Spitzenburg.  $5.50  to  $6;  choice  Spy, 
.$o.o0;  ungraded  fruit,  .$2..50  to  .$3.50;  Virginia  Y'ork 
ImperiaLs,  .$4.25  to  .$4..50 ;  fancy  Winesap,  .$5;  Ben 
Davis,  .$2,75  to  .$4. 

Potatoes. — C’on.sumptive  demand  is  light,  but  there 
IS  heavy  buying  for  seed  purposes  from  the  South,  and 
market  is  firm  at  .$.5..50  on  best  IMaine  and  some  better 
grad_es  State  and  Western.  Sales  in  bulk,  $1.85  to 
$1.05  per  bu. ;  Southern  .second  crop.  $5  to  $5.25  per 
barrel. 

Dressed  Poth.try. — FoavIs  and  roasting  chickens,  one 
cent  per  lb.  higher;  turkeys,  unimproved;  dry-picked 
fowls.  22c  to  24c ;  corn-fed  roasting  chickens,  2.5c  to 
26c;  milk-fed, -270  to  2Sc.  Old  roosters  .selling  at  27%c. 
the  highest  price  ever  knoAvn.  Capons  arriving  sparingly 
and  selling  at  .35c  to  .38c,  Avith  slips  at  .32c  to  .34e. 
Heavy  young  tom  turkey,  3.3c  to  .3.3%c;  hen.s,  .31c  to 
;  sc^f^e.  2()c  to  24c ;  young  guincii  hens, 
$1.2.'>  to  .$1..50;  Avhite  .squabs,  from  7  to  10  lbs.,  per 
dozen,  .$4.50  to  .$6. 

Live  Poultry.— Market  firm.  Fat  fowls.  21%c  to 
;  \yhite  J-oghorns,  20c  to  21c;  Leghorn  chickeni^, 
18c  to  20c,  only  broiler  sizes  bring  higher  prices;  ducks-, 
22c  to  24c;  geese.  19c  to  22c;  pigeons.  2.5c  pair; 
guinea  foAvls,  60c  pair;  Belgian  hare.s.  ISc  to  20c  lb. 

Live  Calves. — Choice  veals  .sold  readily  at  16c  per 
pound;  common,  14c  to  1.5c;  heavy  Western  calves, 
to  10c. 

DIiessed  Calves. — Choice  heavy  veals  brought  23c, 
the  highest  price  ever  knoAvu  ;  good  cah-es,  21c  to  22c; 
light.  I7c  ti>  18c  per  pound. 

Dressed  Hothouse  I^ambs. — Market  firm  at  $1.3  to 
$14  on  fancy  Aveighing  33  to  35  lbs. ;  light,  at  .'pll  to 
$12  each. 

Nu^ts. — Hickory  nutj5^  slow  at  $2  to  $2.25  per  bu.shel 
of  60  lbs. ;  bull  nut.s,  7.5c  to  .$1  per  bu. ;  black  walnuts 
shov  at  7.5c  per  bu. 

Honey. — Fancy  cloA’er  comb,  14c  to  1.5c;  most  sales 
at  11c  to  1.3c  per  pound. 

The  T’’nited  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
issued  the  folloAving  notice  to  shippers  of  Huits  and 
vegetables : 

“'i'he  officials  in  charge  of  the  enforcement  of  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  report  that  inspectors  have  found 
several  interstate  shipments  of  packages  of  fruits  and 
A’egetables,  such  as  grapes,  tomatoes  and  berries,  which 
contain  no  statement  on  the  packages  as  to  the  quantity 
of  contents.  ’Phe  net  weight  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  requires  that  all  packages  of  foods 
Avhich  are  shipped  into  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
must  be  marked  plainly  and  conspicuously  Avith  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  quantity  of  the  net  contents,  either  by 
Aveight  or  measure.  Shippers  Avho  violate  the  hiAV  by 
failing  to  mark  the  (luantity  of  the  contents  of  each 
package  of  fruits  and  vegetables  they  ship  into  inter¬ 
state  commerce  are  liable  to  criminal  prosecution.  Sev¬ 
eral  shippers  have  already  been  cited  to  hearings  under 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  for  violating  its  provisions  in 
this  respect.” 

Summary  of  sales  of  mi.scellaneous  farm  products 
during  the  Aveek  ending  .Tanuary  17th.  1917: 


1  case  . 

EGGS. 

so  6.q 

1(S  fMSDS . . 

.5  cases . 

91/,  ca.ses . 

29%  cases  .  . . . 

. 

. 

. 57 

25%  cases . 

24%  cases . 

. 

. 

. .5.3 

5  oases  . 

■3  cases . 

1  case  . 

. .  .  .  47 

lbs. 

164  chickens  . 

297  ^'hickens  . 

poultry. 

. 

_ .‘fO.2314 

160  chickens  . 

141  chickens  . 

5  pairs  chickens  . 
lbs. 

14  foAvl  . 

75  fowl  . 

338  fowl  . 

FOAVL. 

. ‘20 

. 22% 

o»> 

67  fowl  . 

. . . .  ’ll 

25.3  fowl  . 

....  20 

Ill  foAvl  . 

. .  . .  IS 

‘27  turkeys  . 

.54  old  cocks . 

36  old  cocks  . 

1  pkg.  .sciuabs  .  .  . 
lbs. 

146  butter  . 

174  butter  . 

butter. 

. 16 

_  36 

.3.5  butter  . 

. . . .  .35 

62  butter  . 

(Continued  on  Page  125.) 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  Prophet  and  the  Travelers 

Gone  is  the  city,  gone  the  day 
Yet  still  the  story  and  the  meaning  stay ; 
Once,  where  a  prophet  in  the  iialm  shade 
hasked, 

A  traveler  chanced  at  noon  to  rest  his 
mules. 

“What  sort  of  people  may  they  be?  he 
asked.  .  , 

“In  this  proud  city  on  the  plain  o  er- 
spread  ?“  .  , 

“Well,  friend,  what  sort  of  people 
whence  you  came?” 

“What  sort,”  the  packman  scowled, 
“w’hy  knaves  and  fools.” 

“You’ll  find  the  people  here  the  same. 
The  wise  man  said. 

Another  stranger  in  the  dusk  drew  near, 
And  pausing  cried,  “What  sort  of  peo¬ 
ple  here 

In  your  bright  city  w'here  yon  towers 
arise  ?” 

“Well,  friend,  what  ^  sort  of  people 
whence  you  came?”  .  ,  ,,  , 

“What  sort?”  the  pilgrim  smiled,  good, 
true  and  wi.se.” 

“You’ll  find  the  people  here  the  same,^ 
The  w'ise  man  said.  , 

— IDdward  Markham,  in  Jsautilus. 

* 

f)XE  of  our  friends  tells  us  that  it  is 
quite  easy  to  make  over  a  man’s  madras 
shirt  into  a  shirt  waist  of  the  tailored 
variety.  Some  good  'shirts^  of  handsome 
material  were  discarded  by  their  mascu¬ 
line  wearer  as  being  too  small.  An  in¬ 
genious  sister  removed  the  collar  and 
sleeves,  lifted  the  shoulder  seams  to 
make  a  nice  fit,  shortened  the  sleeves, 
and  used  the  excess  length  for  a  new 
collar.  With  a  little  taking  in  of  the 
under-arm  seams  a  good  fit  was  secured, 
and  with  little  work  the  feminine  wear¬ 
er  had  some  nice  tailored  waists,  of  bet¬ 
ter  material  than  ordinarly  used  in  in¬ 
expensive  women’s  blouses. 

* 

When  preparing  eggs  for  children,  in¬ 
valids,  or  anyone  whose  digestion  must 
be  considered,  they  are  preferable  “cod¬ 
dled”  rather  than  boiled,  and  thi.s  is  the 
way  the  hospital  cook  prepares  them: 
Have  the  water  boiling  hard  in  the 
saubepan,  put  the  eggs  in  it  carefully , 
put  the  lid  on,  remove  from  the  fire,  and 
allow  them  to  stand  for  seven  minutes. 
The  eggs  will  be  fully  cooked,  the  w'hite 
soft  and  jelly-like,  and  more  digestible 
than  when  boiled  as  usual.  Coddled 
eggs  are  especially  desirable  for  the 
small  child  just  promoted  from  infan¬ 
tile  diet. 

* 

We  have  been  asked,  several  times, 
how  the  “dustless  dusters”  or  oiled  clean¬ 
ing  cloths  are  made.  The  simplest  form 
is  merely  to  saturate  a  cloth  with  kero¬ 
sene,  and  then  lay  it  aside  until  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  oil  has  evaporated.  It  is  then 
rubbed  on  a  wooden  surface  until  it  no 
longer  loaves  a  streak,  after  which  it  is 
ready  for  use.  It  should  be  well  shaken 
after  use,  and  re-oiled  once  a  month.  A 
preferable  method,  no  doubt  used  for 
some  of  the  commercial  dust-cloths,  is 
to  mix  30  parts  of  paraffin  with  10  parts 
double-refined  rape-seed  oil,  heat  care¬ 
fully,  and  stir  into  it  one  part  of  melted 
benzoin  (also  called  gum  benjamin). 
Immerse  cloths  in  this  until  fully  sat- 
rirated.  then  wring  out,  and  dry  in  a 
shady  place.  A  cloth  prepared  in  this 
way  is  said  to  be  especially  good  for 
rubbing  fine  furnitui-e.  Do  not  shut 
these  oil  dusters  away  in  a  close  closet 
or  Avooden  box.  While  we  know  com¬ 
paratively  little  about  spontaneous  com¬ 
bustion,  we  know'  that  oily  rags,  in  a 
close  warm  place,  may  be  regarded  with 
suspicion,  and  it  is  w’iser  to  err  on  the 
side  of  carefulness. 

* 

According  to  recent  newspaper  items, 
J.  .T.  Stanahan.  former  superintendent  of 
the  United  States  fish  hatchery  at  Put-in 
Bay,  Ohio,  says  that  the  lizard  common¬ 
ly  known  as  “mud  puppy”  is  a  delicate 
article  of  food.  It  is  said  that  many 
of  these  lizards  are  caught  in  Ivsike  Erie, 
especially  through  the  ice  in  Winter. 
These  strange  lizards,  classed  as  sala¬ 
manders,  and  known  A'ariously  as  mud 
puppies  and  hellbenders,  ax'e  familiar  to 
those  living  along  the  Mississippi  and 
its  tributaries,  though  their  repulsive  ap¬ 
pearance  would  make  most  people  he.s- 
itate  to  consider  them  as  food.  There 
are  tropical  lizards,  however,  that  are 
highly  esteemed  as  food,  even  by  peo¬ 
ple  of  civilized  taste,  the  fierce-looking 


but  harmless  iguana  being  as  delicate  as 
Spring  chicken,  according  to  tho.se  who 
have  eaten  it.  We  wonder  w'hethor  any 
of  our  readers  have  investigated  the  mud 
puppy?  Prof.  Massey  has  told  us  about 
the  luxury  of  roast  muskrat,  and  w'e 
like  to  hear  about  unusual  sources  of 
food  supply. 
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rates.  The  great  advantage  of  the  dim- 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

An  occa.sional  straw  hat,  worn  by  some 
courageous  woman,  was  to  be  seen  on 
New  York  streets  the  first  week  in  .Jan¬ 
uary,  but  the  new  moaels  for  Northern 
Avear  Avere  chiefly  satin  alone  or  com¬ 
bined  Avith  straw'  braid.  We  have  seen 
some  pretty  small  shapes  co.sting  from 
$2.9.0  to  $5.  Some  are  little  toques,  some 
modified  tricornes,  and  some  small 
shapes  with  rolled  or  drooping  brim. 
Among  the  trimmings  seen  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  houses  are  quantities  of  artificial 
grapes  of  every  possible  color.  One  pret¬ 
ty  little  hat  of  shiny  brown  straw  was 
trimmed  with  tAVO  small  bunches  of  yel¬ 
lowish  pink  grapes,  near  the  front. 

Bedspreads  of  white  dimity,  w'oven  in 
stripes  suggestive  of  crinkled  seersucker, 
were  seen  at  $1.49  for  full  size,  and 
$1.29  for  three-quarter  size.  These  Avere 
Av'hite-sale  prices,  a  trifle  under  regular 


ity  bedspreads  is  that  they  are  washed 
as  easily  as  a  sheet,  and  avoid  the  heavy 
Avork  of  handling  extra  weight  in  the 
tub.s.  They  w'ear  well,  and  we  consider 
that  they  are  a  decided  advantage  over 
the  so-called  crocheted  bedspreads  Very 
handsome,  but  more  expensive,  are  the 
Marseilles  bedspreads ;  we  recently  saw 
some  excellent  styles  for  $2.44  up. 
Some  attractive  styles  are  shown  in 
damask  patterns,  and  also  with  open- 
Avork  designs. 

Among  inexpensive  floor  coverings  are 
gra.ss  mattings  with  a  cotton  warp,  mak¬ 
ing  a  smooth  flexible  fabric  with  good 
wearing  qualities,  very  suitable  for  halls 
or  anywhere  a  “runner”  is  desired. 
With  printed  designs  and  borders,  two 
tones  of  brown,  blue,  green,  etc.,  these 
mattings  were  seen  for  39  cents  a  yard. 
There  is  not  a  very  large  stock  of  the 
cheaper  floor  coverings,  such  as  city  peo¬ 
ple  buy  for  their  country  homes,  at  this 
season ;  the  new  stock  comes  in  about 
March,  and  the  reduction  Sales  are  usu¬ 
ally  in  .Tune  and  July.  A  great  many 
woA'en  rag  rugs  are  now  made  in  .T apan ; 
they  are  very  firm  and  neatly  woven  in 
solid  or  shaded  colors  with  contrasting 
borders ;  size  4x2  feet  are  $L19,  The 
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sizes  differ  a  little  from  the  American 
makes,  and  the  salesmen  say  the  Japan¬ 
ese  do  not  wash  quite  as  well. 

Washing  gloves  of  heavy  kid,  Biarritz 
shape,  with  a  strap  across  the  Avrists, 
are  $2,  and  especially  nice  in  white  and 
putty  or  champagne  shades. 


Potted  Pigeons. — Truss  the  pigeons, 
put  them  into  a  baking  pan  and  put  them 
into  a  hot  oven  to  brown.  While  they 
are  browning  make  a  sauce  of  butter  and 
flour  rubbed  together  and  thinned  with 
stock.  Stir  this  until  boiling,  and  add  a 
little  onion,  chopped  par.sley  and  a  dash 
of  kitchen  bouquet.  Put  the  pigeons  in 
a  saucepan,  cover  with  the  sauce  and 
cook  slowly  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 


Lamb  Curry. — Put  two  pounds  of  lamb 
in  a  stewpan  with  sufficient  water  to 
cool  it,  having  previously  Avashed  it 
Let  it  stew  slowly  till  the  meat  cornea 
easily  from  the  bones.  When  cool,  cut 
it  into  small  pieces.  Fry  a  small  onion 
in  two  ounces  of  butter  to  a  light  brown, 
add  a  tablespoonful  of  curry  powder  and 
half  a  spoonful  of  curry  paste;  mix  all 
together  with  half  a  pint  of  good  gravy 
or  stock,  put  in  the  meat  and  let  it  stew 
gently  half  an  hour.  Serve  boiled  rice 
separately. 


IGIX 
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I  Oil 
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While  Your  Goal -Hod  has 
been  shrinking  KEROSENE 
has  stayed  the  same 

Coal  has  been  going  up— and  upl 

The  papers  say  it  may  jump  still  higher  before  the  winter 
is  over. 

Go  light  on  coal — burn 

SOCONY  KEROSENE 

A  gallon  of  Socony  Kerosene  costs  from  10  to  15  cents. 
Burned  in  a  Perfection  Oil  Heater  itwill  warm  any  ordin¬ 
ary  room  for  10  full  hours. 

10  or  15  cents  worth  of  coal  is  about  half  a  scuttle-full— and  there’s 
small  comfort  in  a  scuttle  of  coal  these 
days. 

A  Perfection  is  on  when  you  need  it 
and  off  when  the  weather  turns  mild. 

^  ou  carry  it  upstairs  and  downstairs, 
wherever  you  want  it. 

But  the  furnace  stays  in  the  cellar, 
steadily  burning  up  the  dollars. 

Get  out  your  old  oil  heater,  or  order 
a  new  one  today.  See  that  the  grocer 
delivers  Socony  Kerosene  and  noother. 
because  Socony  is  the  St'andard  Oil 
Company’s  best  grade  of  refined 
oil.  Look  for  the  Socony  Sign  in 
his  window. 

STANDARD  OIL  GO.  of  NEW  YORK 

(Principal  Offices) 

New  York  Aibar^  Buffalo  Boston 
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The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  give  number  of  pattern  and  size 
desired.  Price  of  each  pattern  15  cents. 


9110 — One-P  i  e  c  o 
Night  Gown,  Sinnll 
34  or  3(i,  Mediiiiii  38 
or  40,  Large  42  or  44 
bust. 


9248 — Blouse  with 
Vestee,  3(!  to  40 
bust. 


9247  —  Four-Gored 
Skirt.  24  to  32 
waist. 


9279 — Child’s  Snow 
Suit,  2  to  0  years. 


9222— G  i  r  1  ’  s  or 
Boy’s  Pajamas,  8  to 
14  years. 


9281 — Blouse  for 
Misses  and  Small 
Women,  10  and  18 
years. 


9276  —  Four-niece 
Skirt  for  Misses  and 
Small  Women,  lij  and' 
18  years. 


Embroidery  Designs 


No.  894  Is  a  design  for  embroidering  a 
wide  collar  and  deep  cuffs. 

The  scalloped  edges  are  to  be  padded  and 
button-holed.  The  leaves  are  to  be  worked 
solidly  or  as  eyelets  and  the  stems  out¬ 
lined.  Price  of  transfer  pattern,  10  cents. 


No.  893  is  a  design  for  embroid'ering  an 
infant’s  bib. 

The  scalloped  edges  are  to  be  padded  and 
button-holed.  Tlie  steins  are  to  be  outlined 
and  the  remainder  of  tiie  design  can  be 
worked  eitlier  solidly  or  as  eyelets.  Price 
,  ^.'■“"sfer  pattern,  10  cents.  We  only  fur¬ 
nish  transfer  patterns  of  the  above,  with- 
out  material  for  working. 


RURAL  N 

A  Tennessee  Singing  Convention 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  hear  of  our 
singing  convention,  formed  of  several 
singing  classes;  “choirs”  is  the  proper 
name,  but  here  they  call  them  classes. 

e  yet  have  the  old-time  singing  masters 
with  their  old-time  tuning  forks.  The 
teacher  touches  the  tuning  fork  to  his 
teeth  and  then  to  his  ear,  a  low  hii'm, 
and  then  a  loud  note,  and  woe  betide 
the  culprit  who  misses  I  On  this  occa¬ 
sion  there  were  six  visiting  choirs  with 
all  their  friends,  and  everyone  else  who 
could  get  there,  on  foot,  hor.seback. 
buggy,  wagon,  and  auto.  One  auto  truck 
brought  21  in,  so  yon  may  have  some 
idea  of  the  dimension  of  the  crowd. 

It  was  an  ideal  day,  not  a  cloud  to 
mar  the  brightness  of  the  sun.  and  just 
cool  enough  to  make  the  new  Winter 
outfits  look  comfortable.  One  could  not 
get  weary,  because  of  the  different  voices. 
The  master  of  ceremonio.s,  after  a  few 
words  of  introduction,  called  on  one 
class  for  a  .song.  They  would  stand  up 
facing  their  loader  and  sing  one  song. 
Then  amid  the  clapping  of  hands  they 
would  sit  down  and  another  class  or 
choir  take  the  floor,  until  all  had  par¬ 
ticipated.  Then  buck  to  the  first  and 
around  again.  On  they  snug  until,  with 
a  cordial  invitation  to  everyone  to  come 
to  the  long  tables  and  eat,  they  were 
dismissed  for  an  hour. 

After  partaking  of  the  bountiful  feast, 
which  consisted  of  cakes,  pies.  pork,  beef, 
mutton,  chickens,  pickles,  jellies,  fruit, 
etc.,  the  bell  called  them  together  again. 
Those  who  could  not  gain  entrance  took 
possession  of  the  near-by  cars,  hacks, 
etc.,  or  strolled  around  with  friends. 
Here  and  there  a  young  couple  looked 
love  into  each  other’s  eyes  or  sat  in  a 
buggy,  too  bashful  to  speak.  After  all,  it 
is  the  younger  element  that  obtains  the 
most  joy,  if  they  only  realized  it.  Youth 
comes  hut  once,  with  its  thrills  and  rose- 
colored  lens,  its  hopes  that  bring  up  the 
lagging  footsteps  of  old  age,  though  sel¬ 
dom  dies. 

For  me,  I  hope  to  live  until  the  fiftli 
Sunday  in  April,  when  we  are  to  have 
an  old-time  singing.  The  old.  old  harpist 
is  to  be  brought  out,  and  the  few  sur¬ 
vivors  of  olden  days  are  to  lead  the  sing¬ 
ing.  Such  melodies  as  “How  Firm  a 
Foundation,  Ye  Saints  of  the  Lord,”  will 
predominate.  Washington  County  has 
organized  a  singing  society,  president, 
vice-president,  secretary,  etc.  All  the 
choirs  that  will  join  are  bound  together 
to  meet  on  all  possible  occasions.  All 
are  drilled  together,  and  on  gala  occa¬ 
sions  they  make  a  brave  showing,  as 
well  as  a  loud  noise.  The  young  folks 
are  drawn  in  the  net;  what  better  bait 
than  that  of  sacred  .songs  which  thrill, 
exhilarate,  and  make  good  thoughts  grow 
where  evil  once  .predominated?  Music 
of  the  right  kind  is  uplifting,  so  get  to¬ 
gether  and  form  your  societies,  practice 
your  songs,  and  invite  the  people  to  hear 
you-  MBS.  D.  B.  p. 


EW-YO  R  K  E  R 

Lenten  Cakeg. — Make  a  soft  sponge 
with  one  yeast  cake,  and  set  aside  to  raise 
for  four  hours.  Heat  one  pint  milk,  one 
cup  sugar,  two  tablespoon  fills  of  butter. 
When  milk  is  lukewarm  add  the  above 
to  sponge  and  beat  in  two  eggs.  Mix 
well  with  flour  to  make  a  soft  batter. 
Raise  over  iiiglit.  In  the  morning  put  on 
molding-board  and  flatten  with  hands.  Do 
not  use  rolling  pin.  When  about  ^-inch 
thick  cut  in  diamond  shapes  and  let  rise 
15  minutes.  Cook  till  very  light  brown 
in  hot  fat,  like  crullers,  and  sprinkle  with 
sugar.  This  rule  makes  about  six  dozen 
cakes.  Tlie  cakes  are  very  light  and  re¬ 
semble  a  doughnut.  b,  t.  b. 


Sunshine  Cake 

Six  eggs;  1^2  tumbler  sugar  sifted;  | 
one  tumbler  flour  sifted  four  times ;  % 
teaspoon  cream  of  tartar ;  pinch  salt ; 

teaspoon  vanilla.  Separate  yolks  and 
white.s,  add  vanilla  to  yolks.  Add  cream 
of  tartar  and  salt  to  whites  before  beat¬ 
ing;  beat  whites  very  stiff  (until  you 
can  invert  dish).  Beat  yolks  thoroughly, 
add  sugar  slowly  to  beaten  whites,  fold 
in  yolks.  Lastly  fold  in  flour,  put  in 
ungreased  angel  food  tin,  bake  slowly. 

I.  H. 


Chocolate  Layer  Cake. — In  answer 
to  R.  T.  C.’s  request  for  a  light  layer 
cake  to  put  chocolate  icing  on.  I  always 
have  good  luck  with  my  recipe.  One  cup 
sugar,  one-half  cup  butter,  two  egg.s,  one- 
half  cup  sweet  milk,  two  teaspoons  bak¬ 
ing  powder  and  two  cups  flour  (even 
full).  Bake  in  three  layers.  For  filling, 
melt  three  tablespoons  grated  chocolate, 
one  cup  sugar,  mix  well,  one  tablespoon 
hot  water,  three  tablespoons  cream,  one 
tablespoon  vanilla.  Boil  live  minutes, 
spread  while  hot.  A  very  good  mocha 
filling  is  one-half  pound  confectionary 
sugar,  two  tablespoons  butter,  two  ti'U- 
spoons  of  cocoa,  two  tablespoons  of  strong 
hot  boiling  coffee;  flavor  with  vanilla, 
mix  well,  spread  on  cake  when  cool. 

E.  B.  a. 


Chocolate  Rico  I’udding. — Three  cups 
of  milk,  one-third  cup  of  rice,  one  ounce 
of  grated  chocolate,  one  heaping  teaspoon 
of  butter,  three  tablespoons  of  sugar,  one- 
fourth  level  tcasiioon  of  salt,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  vanilla  extract.  Melt  the  choco¬ 
late  and  sugar  with  a  little  of  the  milk. 
To  the  chocolate  mixture  add  the  rice 
washed  well,  the  butter,  salt,  vanilla, 
and  remaining  milk.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  until  thick  aud  creamy,  stirring  oc¬ 
casionally.  Serve  cold  with  sweetened 
and  flavored  whipped  cream. 

MARY  ALLEN. 


GENUINE  MARACAIBO 

COFFEE 


Hot  Off  the  Roaster 

From  Importer  Direct 

POUNDS  $1 00 

Bean  or  Ground  ■  — 

Delivered  FreeX 

within  300  nnles  (10c.  extra  if  sent  C.  O.  D.) 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  retunded. 
Order  from  nearest  point. 

51  Barclay  St.,  New  York 
431  Market  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FREE 


Writo  Ufi  rt  noRfat  today. 

*  . .  il  y  . 


96  Exquisite 
Wall  Paper 
Samples 


tvuity. 

Let  ua  mail  you  this  hi»f 
book  of  the  very  lateKt, 

up-to-dfito  New  York  Rtylea  in  wall-papers the  most  beantifnt 
mve  Don’t  select  your  ”aper  until  lou 

Beautify  your  entire  home  and  doit  at  sroall  ciit. 

f  beir’*'  -  j  -  •  -  •• 


^loTiiER  s  Cook-book. — One  mother  is 
providing  for  the  time  when  her  son  can 
tell  his  wife  that  “she  cooks  just  like  his 
mother  did,”  by  keeping  a  book  into 
which  she  copies  the  recipes  for  his  favor¬ 
ite  dishes.  She  thinks  he  ought  not  to  be 
deprived  of  certain  favorite  dishes  just 
because  he  has  a  different  cook,  and  re¬ 
calls  that  it  took  herself  several  years  to 
find  out  just  how  her  husband  desired 
some  articles  of  food  prepared. 

MBS.  J.  J.  II, 


I  t  1**1  y«ur  enure  nome  and  doitat 

Our  remarkably  low  prices  be^m  at  3c  for  a  double  roll. 

3Sc  papers  a  big  room 

This  bi'fi:  new  book  tells  how  you  can  do  the 
work  yourself  .quickly  and  easily,  makinir 
the  parlor,  dminjc  room,  bedrooms  and 
r?  ,  Df’^rnter,  cheerier,  entirely  new. 
uon  t  miss  thcRo  96  original  patterns  wo 
want  to  send  you /Vre.  write  postal  Tioto 
— justsay.  Send  Wall  Paper  jBook.*’ 

(^pgtes1S)illkun  Stores 

8611  Stores  Bldg.,  New  York 


SMOOTH-ON 


sm 


Get  Our" 
Wholesale  Price . 

r  ,  On  this  unbeatable  quality  hot 
air  furnace.  Quick  Bhipmentdirect  ’ 
from  manufacturers.  Wo  Pay  . 
Freight.  Heats  the  whole  house 
through  one  register.  Separate 
cold  air  returns.  Easy  to  install. 
Powerful  and  healthful  heating  f 
plant  at  money-savingprice.cash  \ 
or  credit.  Satisfied  owners  every¬ 
where.  Write  today. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  910 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 
Maoufaefurers,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  Kaiamaiz^ 

R*p«t«rcd  Direct  to  Yo\i" 


k  W  ater  Pumps  Water 

with  a  Rife  Ram.  Plenty  of  it  for  every 
your  country  homo — with- 
out  fuel,  labor,  freezing  or  repairs  A 
Bmall  stream  operates  tho  Rife  Ram  and 
fills  high  elevated  tanks  or  operates  air 
pressure  system.  Easy  to  install.  First 
cost  the  only  cost.  Always  on  the  job  day 
and  night^winter  and  summer.  11,000  in 
daily  use.  Send  for 
free  Catalog  today. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 
3429  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York 


Repairs  - 

Leaks  in  IRON  CEMENT. 

Boilers 

r-  o^^ycf  for  ///us^rafeef 

rurnaces  Cdt^io  cfue  R 

eic.  ~ 


SMOOTH-ON  MFC. CO 

JERSEY  CITY  N.J. 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICE  UST 

We  Buy  WASTE  PAPER 

and  all  Kinds  of  Scrap  Material. 

THEODORE  HOFELLER  &  CO. 

Dept.  N,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


ROUGH  ON 


wae  •■re  aw  l.'uu’ e  lu  vue  XIOUSC. 
Unbeatable  Exterminator.  £n<fx  Prairie  Dogs,  Gophers, 
Ground  Hogs.  Chipmunks,  Weasels,  Squirrels,  Crows. 
Hawks,  etc.  The  Recognized  Standard  Exterminator 
at  Drug  ds Country  Stores.  Economy  SIzea  25c.  SOc. 
Small  15c.  Used  tho  World  Over.  Used  by  U.  8.  Gov’t. 
RoubIi  on  Rata  Never  Falls.  Refuse  ALL,  Substitutes. 


[lililltUiliUllilJlfl  |lUilUlllliJUj| 


QUR  Hand  Books  on  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc., 
sent  free.  70  years’  c.\|)erience.  Patents  pro¬ 
cured  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive  free  notice  in 

the  SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN. 

M  U  NN  &  CO  617WoolworthBldg..N.Y. 

■  Wl  W  ■'REM  W.  w \^.625FSl..Wishinglon.D.C. 


Indoor  Closet 


Larger  PROFITS 

T,?.  Apple  Grower 

turn  your  apple  waste.s  into  money  by  making  Good 
-  «  Mfirketablo  Cider  from  your  windfalls, 
culls,  undergrades,  etc. 

MOUNT  GILEAD 

ORCHARD  CIDER  PRESSES 

will  do  it  at  anytime  or  place. 
Hand  orpower,  hydraulic  orhand 
screw.  Capacity  up  to  8  bhis.  per 
day.  All  steel  construction; 
rugged,  strong  ami  durable. 
Ea.sily  moved  from  orchard  to 
orchard.  Grater  mounted  on 
press.  Write  for  catalog. 

Dealers  find  ours  an  attractive  proposition.  Write  for  it 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 

1 37  Lincoln  Avenue,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 

or  Room  119;l.  39  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


More  Comfortable, 
Healthful,  Convenient 

EliminateB  the  out-door 
privy,  open  vault  and  cess¬ 
pool,  which  are  breeding 
places  for  germs.  Have  a 
warm,  sanitary,  odorless 
toilet  right  in  your  house. 
No  going  out  in  cold  weather. 
A  boon  to  invalids.  Endorsed 
by  State  Boards  of  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 

Put  It  Anywhere  In  The  House 
The  germs  are  killed  by  a  chemical  process  In 
water  in  the  container,  which  you  empty  once  a 
month.  Absolutely  no  odor.  No  more  trouble 
to  empty  than  ashes.  Closet  absolutely  guarau* 
teed.  Write  for  full  description  and  price. 

ROWE  SANITARY  MFQ  CO.  I96B  ROWE  BLOQ.,  DETROIT, 

Aak  about  the  Rt^Saa  Washstand — Hot  and  Cold  Mieu 
Running  Water  Without  Plumbing  BliUn. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide,  Calf,  Dog,  Deer 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 
Wo  Ian  and  finish  thorn  right ;  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  aud  womt;,;, 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  aud  be  worth  more.  Our 
lllustratod  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  in 
formation  which  every  stock  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  Iiow  to  take  off  and  caro  for 
hides;  how  aud  when  wo  pay  tho  freight 
both  ways  ;  about  our  safe  dyeing  pro¬ 
cess  which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horso 
hides  and  calf  skins  ;  about  the  fur 
gooils  and  game  trophies  we  sell,  taxi¬ 
dermy,  otc.  It  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company. 

671  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester.  N.  Y, 


GRIMM’S 


GARDEN  AND  FARM  BOOKS 

Vegetable  Gardening,  'Watts  .... 

...51,76 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.50 

Garden  Farming,  Corbett  . 

Manures  and  Fertilizers,  'Wheeler 

. ..  1.60 

Farm  Manures,  Thorne  . 

Farm  Management,  Warren . 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King  . . 

..  1.60 

For  sale  by  THE  RURAL 

NEW- 

YORlfCER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New 

York. 

MAPLE  SYRUP 
EVAPORATORS 


Ask  for  catalogue  “B”  and 
state  number  of  trees  you  tap. 


MandWlTH^T^FSk  SYRUP  and  SUGAR-QUICKEB,  EASIER 

mid  WIT^H  LESS  COST  than  is  possible  by  any  other  .S  V  STEM.  There  is 

thot  your  maple  TREES— get  READY  NOW-Indications  are 

SEASON.  Prices  for  PURE  MAPLE  PRODUCTS  are 
INCDREA.SING.  We  are  prepared  to  make  PROMPT 
APPAU.ATUS  on  the  MARKET.  Also  the  GRIMM 
TANKS,  etc.,  are  INDISPENSABLE  to  the 

MAKERS.  ORDER  MOW.  G.  H.  GRIMM  ESTATE 


RUTLAND,  VT. 
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January  27,  1917. 


James  planned  and  equip¬ 
ped  dairy  barns  mean 
more  milk  and  less 
work.  Make 
your  dairy  barn 
an  efficient  work 
shop  and  profit 
maker.  Install 

JAMES 

Sanitai^  Bam  Equipment 

Give  your  herd  contentment 
and  comfort  and  they’ll  give  you  more 
milk.  James  equipment  is  the  practical 
profit-maker  that  thousands  of  America’s 
dairymen  use.  Tell  us  when  you  intend 
to  build  or  remodel  and  for  how  many 
cows —  we  will  send  you  the  big 
“James way”  Book  Free, 

James  Manufacturing  Co* 

EESOCane  Street,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.  Elmira,  N. 


P.  R.  ZIEGLER  C0.< 
Boston,  Mass. 


DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 
San  Francisco  and  Seattle 


UNICORN 

MAKES  WONDERFUL 
MILK  RECORDS 


qThe  3  highest  Holstein  year  rec¬ 
ords  in  Indiana  made  with  Unicorn. 
^Highest  analysis  and  digestibility 
of  any  officially  tested  ration 
^Contains  no  hay  or  cheap  nllers. 
Makes  milk  at  less  cost  than  any 
other  feed  or  ration. 

Copy  of  Cow  Testers 
J  Mtmual  with  useful  tables 

qWrite  today  number  of  cows 
and  breed  your  own  and  get  copy. 

CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Pure  Feeds 

P.  O.  Box  815R  -  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Freo 


MINERAL' 


rnuse 

over 


HEAVE5?;,ra 

.COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  HorsB 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

BEND  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
safisfactlon  or 
money  refunded 

$1  Package  sufficient 

.  for  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  oT  price 
Write  ter  descriptive  booklet^ 


HINEitAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg.  PS, 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen 
Joints,  Sprains,  Bruises,  Soft 
(Bunches;  Heals  Boils,  Poll 
Eva.Ouittor,  Fistula  and 
infected  sores  quickly 
as  it  is  a  positive  antiseptic 
and  germicide.  Pleasant  to 
use;  does  not  blister  or  remove 
the  hair,  and  you  can  work  the  borse. 
S2.C0  per  bottle,  delivered. 

_  ,  Book  7  M  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  manldnd. 
reduces  Painful.  Swollen  Veins.  Wens.  Strains.  Bruises; 
stops  pain  and  Inflammation,  Price  81.00  per  bottle  tl 
dealers  or  delivered.  WiU  teU  you  more  if  you  write. 
Liberal  Trial  Bonie  for  10c  in  stamps.  „ 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Early  Rising  for  Cattle 

Does  it  pay  to  rout  young  cattle  out 
early  in  the  morning?  Will  it  require 
more  feed  to  carry  an  animal  through  the 
Winter  if  got  up  early  than  if  it  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  get  up  late,  feed  during  the 
warmer  part  of  the  day,  lie  down  early 
and  stay  there  as  late  as  possible  the  next 
morning?  I  have  read  that  in  time  of 
famine  in  China  the  people  sleep  as  much 
as  possible  so  as  to  .save  their  food,  and 
if  that  is  true  why  not  let  animals  do  so 
also?  T.  B.  II. 

Washington. 

It  is  preferable  in  all  cases  to  have  a 
separate  barn  for  young  stock.  If  the 
cows  must  be  milked  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  as  is  usually  the  case,  this  prevents 
rousing  up  the  young  stock  and  the  dairy 
cow  naturally  does  best  under  quiet  con¬ 
ditions.  Go  into  a  barn  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  and  most  of  the  stock  is  lying 
down  at  ease.  On  your  approach  many 
of  them  arise  and  remaiu  standing  for 
some  time,  usually  until  you  make  your 
departure.  Now  just  how  much  of  an 
economical  factor  this  matter  of  quiet  is 
in  cost  of  raising  dairy  heifers  I  am  un¬ 
able  to  state.  I  have  never  seen  results 
of  any  experiment  on  this  point.  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  heifer  would 
need  less  food  nutrients  if  she  is  quiet 
and  comfortable,  so  to  speak,  for  14  hours 
out  of  24,  than  if  she  is  cold  and  made  to 
stand  or  stir  about  during  a  good  part  of 
the  time,  n*  f.  J. 


agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  sheop 
will  work  over  Winter  roughage  to  better 
advantage  than  cattle.  Moreover,  sheep 
finish  for  market  on  a  smaller  outlay  for 
concentrates.  Since  roughage  is  what  the 
hill  lands  of  New  York  produce,  it  seems 
to  me  the  sheep  have  it. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  West,  before 
the  Civil  Wai%  there  were  many  sheep 
raised  in  the  East.  The  opening  of  the 
western  range,  however,  took  sheep  pro¬ 
duction  westward.  Now,  while  undoubt¬ 
edly  there  is  much  land  in  the  United 
States  that  is  fit  for  range  uses  only, 
still  in  a  large  sense  the  range  is  nearly 
of  the  past. 

One  result  will  probably  be  that  our 
juicy  steaks  will  be  largely  cut  from  dairy 
cattle,  and  another  will  be  that  the  East¬ 
ern  farmer  will  find  sheep  more  profitable 
in  the  future.  Western  range  competi¬ 
tion  is  growing  smaller  each  year,  and  it 
was  the  cheaply  raised  Western  sheep 
that  put  the  New  York  grower  out  of 
business. 

These  facts  have  already  been  recog¬ 
nized  among  Eastern  farmers,  as  witness 
the  recent  effort  in  Pennsylvania  to  pro¬ 
mote  sheep  growing,  and  also  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  bulletin,  “Sheep  for  Profit  in 
New  York,”  by  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege.  B. 


Beef  Cattle  Versus  Sheep  in  New  York 

In  New  York  State  the  dairy  cow  is 
kept  wherever  there  is  a  good  outlet  for 
dairy  products.  The  New  York  creamery 
is  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past,  because 
butter  and  cheese,  being  concentrated 
products  of  good  keeping  qualities,  can  be 
produced  in  the  Middle  West  and  shipped 
east  cheaper  than  the  Eastern  farmer 
can  produce  them.  The  New  York  dairy¬ 
man  produces  market  milk  wherever  he 
has  a  suitable  outlet.  The  growth  of  the 
Eastern  urban  population,  combined  with 
the  fact  that  market  milk  must  be  pro¬ 
duced  reasonably  near  the  point  of  con¬ 
sumption,  has  also  helped  push  the 
creamery  west. 

There  are.  however,  hill  regions  in 
many  Eastern  States  where  milk  must 
he  hauled  prohibitive  distances  to  reach 
a  shipjiing  jxiint.  Here  it  would  seem 
that  the  dairy  cow  does  not  fit  as  a  live 
stock  enterprise.  The  question  then 
arises,  what  shall  the  farmer  finding  him¬ 
self  in  such  a  region  keep — beef  cattle  or 
sheep? 

The  regions  where  it  pays  to  keep  a 
cow  for  her  calf  alone  are  growing  fewer 
every  year.  To  do  this  profitably  the 
cow  must  be  pastured  practically  all  the 
year.  This  is  what  has  been  done  on  the 
Western  range,  where  land  was  and  in 
some  places  is  still  so  cheap  that  each 
head  is  allowed  enough  pasture  for  feed 
the  year  through,  eating  the  frozen 
grasses  during  the  winter.  Other  coun¬ 
tries,  such  as  England,  have  a  mild, 
equable  climate,  with  ample  yearly  rain¬ 
fall,  and  in  spite  of  high  land  values  are 
better  grazing  regions  than  Eastern 
United  States.  Argentina,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  rainfall,  is  an  excellent  graz¬ 
ing  country  and  is  now  the  chief  heef- 
exporting  nation.  Argentina  cattle  are 
grass  or  Alfalfa  fattened  only.  A  large 
part  of  United  States  beef  is  grown  on 
the  range  and  sold  as  feeders  to  Corn  Belt 
farmers,  who  finish  them  for  market. 

Here,  then,  are  the  two  requirements 
for  a  region  that  would  produce  beef — 
cheap  pasture  or  cheap  concentrates.  The 
Eastern  farmer  cannot  pasture  more  than 
five  months  out  of  12,  and  he  is  too  far 
removed  from  Corn  Belt  conditions  and 
from  the  Corn  Belt  itself  to  have  cheap 
concentrates  for  fattening.  Corn  can  he 
shipped  cheaper  in  the  form  of  beef  or 
pork  than  in  the  original  kernel.  There¬ 
fore,  steer  feeding  will  probably  stay 
where  it  is — in  the  Middle  West,  Obvi¬ 
ously  the  way  of  the  New  Y’'ork  beef  pro¬ 
ducer  is  marked  with  pitfalls. 

What,  then,  is  the  case  for  the  sheep? 
With  concentrates  ruled  out  as  a  major 
finishing  food,  the  problem  is,  of  course, 
which  class  of  live  stock  will  finish  best 
on  roughage.  Sheep  will  remain  on  pas¬ 
ture  a  month  longer  in  the  Fall  than 
cattle,  and  I  think  all  stockmen  will 


Crumbly  Butter 

Wliat  causes  butter  to  get  very  hard 
and  crumb  in  pieces  like  cheese?  1 
churn  from  one  cow\  Once  a  week  I 
skim  the  cream  from  the  milk  and  churn 
the  cream  only.  During  this  cool  weath¬ 
er  the  cream  is  not  always  sour  w’hen  I 
churn.  It  takes  from  a  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  for  the  butter  to 
come.  My  butter  tastes  good,  but  crumbs 
and  is  very  hard.  MBS.  P.  B.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

The  three  probable  causes  for  youP 
butter  being  crumbly  are  cold  wvather, 
advanced  lactation,  and  dry  feed.  A.s  the 
cow  approaches  the  end  of  her  lactation 
period  the  fat  particles  in  the  milk  be¬ 
come  smaller  and  harder.  The  feeding  of 
a  Winter  ration  without  any  succulence 
in  it,  such  as  corn  sflage,  has  a  tendency 
to  make  bal’d  butter.  H.  F.  J. 


Trouble  With  Churning 

I  would  like  your  advice  on  making 
butter.  Is  there  any  particular  churn 
that  is  the  best?  Ours  is  a  revolving 
dasher.  The  butter  has  white  streaks 
through  it,  and  does  not  keep  well.  After 
a  few  days  it  has  a  rancid  taste  and 
smell.  The  butter  comes  all  right  and  we 
wash  it  three  times  and  w’ork  it  well,  but 
cannot  get  rid  of  the  white  streaks  and 
the  milk  or  cream  after  a  few  days  has 
that  peculiar  taste.  K-  w.  s. 

Connecticut. 

The  style  of  churn  has  little  to  do  with 
the  quality  of  the  butter.  Revolving 
churns  are  probably  the  most  popular  be¬ 
cause  easiest  to  operate,  but  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  dash  churn  is  preferred  by  many 
w'bere  there  is  but  little  cream  to  be 
handled,  or  conditions  are  such  that  the 
butter  is  long  in  coming. 

A  strong  taste  to  the  butter  soon  after 
it  is  made  suggests  that  you  are  keeping 
the  cream  too  long  before  churning  and 
allow'ing  it  to  become  over-ripe.  Butter 
should  not  be  streaked  if  the  buttermilk 
is  worked  out  before  salting.  Our  own 
plan  is  to  wash  the  butter  in  the  churn 
in  cold  water  after  draining  off  the  but¬ 
termilk.  It  is  then  removed  to  a  large 
bowd,  and  all  water  possible  removed  by 
working  or  pi’essing  it  with  the  ladle. 
The  salt  is  then  added  and  very  lightly 
cut  in,  after  which  the  butter  is  allowed 
to  stand  over  night.  A  second  working 
removes  what  buttermilk  is  left,  and 
leaves  the  butter  without  streaks,  ready 
to  pack.  In  working  butter  use  a  cutting 
and  pressing  motion  with  the  ladle  but  do 
not  draw  the  latter  over  the  butter,  thus 
breaking  its  grain.  See  that  all  utensils 
with  which  the  milk  or  cream,  or  the  but¬ 
ter,  come  in  contact  are  well  scalded  in 
hoiling  water  after  each  cleansing,  and 
when  possible,  expose  tin  utensils  to  the 
sun  after  washing-  A  little  carelessness 
in  this  respect  will  permit  the  development 
of  bacterial  growths  which  turn  cream 
rancid  and  spoil  butter.  See  to  it  also 
that  the  cloths  used  in  washing  milk  uten 
sils  are  kept  clean  and  scalded  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  sun  and  air,  M.  B.  D. 


Experience  Teaches’’ 

If  there  is  any  one  fact  in  connection  with 
soil  manag-ement  standing  out  more  clearly 
than  any  other  it  is  the  proposition  set  forth 
on  the  blackboard. 

War-born  booms  with  accompanying  fancy 
prices  for  grain  may  tempt  us  to  put  the  plow 
through  rich  blue-grass  sods  that  represent 
the  work  of  many  years. 

Don’t  do  it, 

FEED  the  land  instead  of  robbing  or  ST AKV- 
ING  it. 

He  who  shapes  his  course  in  any  business 
from  the  basis  of  fancy  or  abnormal  returns 
being  temporarily  enjoyed  is  on  dangerous 
ground. 

Stand  by  established  standards,  and  con¬ 
sider  general  averages  covering  a  series  of 
years,  and  do  not  be  blinded  by  sensational 
financial  fireworks— no  matter  how  alluring 
they  may  appear. 

THE  BREEDER’S  GAZETTE  stands  for 
permanency. 

It  has  been  under  one  management  for  35 
years. 

Its  growth'  and  development  has  been  that 
of  the  oak,  and  not  the  cottonwood. 

It  teaches  steadfastness  as  the  cornerstone 
of  all  success  in  farming  or  any  other  busi¬ 
ness. 

It  wanders  off  after  false  gods  not  at  all,  no 
matter  what  the  temptations  of  the  moment 

_ and  counsels  all  its  readers  to  be  firm  in  the 

faith  of  good  live  stock  as  the  essential  factor 
in  right  farming  systems. 

It  sticks  to  its  text  always— the  text  on  the 
blackboard. 

If  you  are  farming  you  will  find  it  a  con¬ 
genial  companion. 

Just  now  you  can  subscribe  to  it  for  one  year 
for  $1.  or  THREE  YEARS  for  $31 

That  is  the  lowest  price  at  which  it  has  ever 
been  sold,  and  the  offer  will  not  be  duplicated 
another  year. 

On  March  1  we  -expect  to  announce  a  sham 
advance  in  the  price. 

Before  that  date  our  production  costs  will 
begin  to  jump  like  a  jack  rabbit. 

We  must  have  more  money  for  the  paper,  or 
let  THE  GAZETTE  down  to  the  level  of  the 
"scrub.” 

We  do  not  propose  to  do  that. 

We  want  to  make  it  ever  and  ever  better. 

With  the  cooperation  of  all  who  believe  that 
we  stand  upon  a  sound  platform  we  shall  be 
able  to  do  so. 

See  our  agent  in  your  vicinity,  or  if  there  is 
none,  write  us  for  terms  to  agents,  and  help 
introduce  a  GOOD  paper  to  your  friends. 
Sample  copy  free.  Address 

THE  BREEDER’S  GAZETTE, 
Room  1122,  542  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


l^iil^iniliti^imiimin»mmiiniiniTini»M»iiBinmtiffnimmiffiT\i(fnm«iiijiinmulTOift« 

Keeps  StockThrifty 

Keep  milch  cows  at  highest  producing  point; 
Calves  and  other  live  stock  steadily  growing 
without  interruption  or  loss.  Keep  your  stock 
in  top  notch  condition— all  the  time— at  very 
little  cost;  get  all  the  profit  possible  by  using 

CARPENTER’S  ^ 

Nutriotone 

Mixed  with  regular  feeds,  it  has  for  over  44  year* 
served  dairymen  and  stockmen:  saved  thousands  of 
farmers  big  losses  by  preventing  and  curing  indi¬ 
gestion,  worms,  scours,  colic,  abortion  and  all  other 
ills  which  are  the  cause  of  run  down  conditions. 

Send  today  tor  our  zreat,  liberal,  free,  30-day  trial 
offer.  No  money  required.  Send  postal  NOW 
for  literature  and  zreat  offer. 

W.  D.  CARPENTER  CO. 

Box  SO  Syracuse,  N.  Y« 
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Starves 

Jmcans 


Accurate 
in  Capacity 

Each  Sturges  Milk  Can  is 
made  to  hold  just  so  much  and 
no  more.  Always  agrees  with 
the  city  sealer’s  measure. 

Only  highest  grade 
steel  plate  is  used  in 
Sturges  Milk  Cans. 

That’s  why  they 
last  longer  than 
usually  expected. 

Carefully  tinned, 
seams  soldered  smooth 
as  a  china  bowl— easy 
to  keep  clean.  Write 
for  Catalog  No.  60. 

Sturges  &  Bum  Mfg.  Co. 

^  508  So.  GreenSl.,  Chicago, Dl. 

Established  1865 
New  York  Office: 

1650  Terminal  Bid;.  ‘ 

50  Ohnrch  'wm'M-r.  ji 


maximum  of  320  acres  to  640  ou 

ANTI-COW  KICKER 


1 


DELIVERED 


Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  OF  ALBANY 
NEW  YORK 


SWINE 


1^0  SPRING  and  FALL  PIGS  CTn 

35  Sows  bred  for  spring  litters. 

Of  these  20  are  daughters  of  the  great  Lee 
Premier’s  Rival,  and  15  are  by  such  boars  as 
l.ee  Premier  29th,  Lee  Premier’s  Masterpiece, 
Longfellow’s  Counter  3rd,  and  Hopeful  I.ee’s 
.Successor.  If  you  want  the  best,  get  a  sow  by 
Lee  Premier’s  Rival  198596,  the  9()0-pound  two- 
year  old.  and  the  greatest  boar  that  we  ever 
owned.  These  sows  are  of  the  best  type  and 
breeding,  and  are  priced  from  $65  to  $100, 
according  to  the  breeding  quality  and  quantity. 

We  invite  yoiir  personal  selection.  Other¬ 
wise,  we  will  guarantee  Absolute  Satisfaction 
on  arrival.  All  clean  stock  from  a  clean  herd. 

VISITOHS  ALWAYS  WELCOME 
For  further  information,  wiite 

BRANFORD  FARMS.  GROTON,  CONN. 


HAMILTON  FARM  BERKSHIRES 

Biggest  Winners  at  International  Show 

luchuling  first  prize  herd  and  grain!  champion  bow,  hIig  has  now 
won  thiB  honor  six  times  straight  this  year,  winning  over  all 
other  sows,  North,  South.  East  and  West,  including  National 
Swine  Show,  a  record  never  excelled  and  possibiy  never  equalled. 
We  offer  a  few  bred  sows,  and  a  few  Bervico  boara,  Including 
Junior  Champion  Ohio  State  Fair,  and  other  boars  euch  ae  the 
Grami  Champion  at  Illinois  State  Fair.  Kemember  we  have  tlie 
leading  herd  of  the  East  for  1916,  and  the  Grand  Champion 
Berkshire  Sow  of  the  World  ! 

HAMILTON  FARM,  Fred  Huyler,  Mgr.,  Gladstone,  N  J. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWI^ 

l.etter  from  Joseph  Kissley,  Tannersville,  N.  Y.: 
"  I  have  been  breeding  Berkshires  for  thirteen 
years,  but  must  admit  this  is  the  first  time  1  have 
had  one.  The  rest  were  pedigreed  scrubs.  He  is 
truly  a  grand  boar.”  Young  sows,  bred  and  open, 
for  sale,  and  some  large  and  showy  boars. 

H.  C.  a  H.  B.  HARPENDINO  -  Box  1  5,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  BERKSHIRE  SALE 

If  you  want  a  350  pound  gilt — a  young  service 
boar  or  a  young  pig  write  us;  have  them  priced 
to  sell.  PRIDE  HOME  FARM,  Howard,  Pa. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINEilri^-Za^y^ 

for  service,  open  gilts,  and  pigs  of  all  ages.  Good 
individuals;  excellent  breeding;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  for  particulars. 
TAKBELL  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 

BirDirQUIDErQ  Sold  on 
trCIVOnirCEO  Approval 

I'.reeding  and  quality  unexcelled.  Prices  right. 
Write  us  your  wants.  H.  GRIMSHAW,  North  East.  Pa. 

Registered  BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

Rprlro  liiroo  purebred . 6- weeks-old  breeders. $7 ;  either 
DBIKSnireS  sex.  CLOVERDALE  farm,  charlotte.  New  York 


1  Choice  young  service  boars,  S30 

®  4-months  gilts .  15 

UKRBERT  HAITH  .  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

Registered  0. 1.-O.  Gilts  flofm 


farrow.  I’rice,  $15. 

ARTHUR  FREEMAN,  Pulaski.  N.Y. 


0  I  C  *9  8  weeks  old,  $7.  Reg.,  pair,  $12.  Also  brood 

U.  !•  U.  3  sows.  J.  D.  SHELMIDINE  $  SONS.  Lorraine,  N  Y. 

GUERNSEYS 


Five  official  yeai-s’  records 
of  one  Guernsey  Cow  in 
Maryland  average  over  600  lbs.  butter  fat. 
The  seven  officisd  records  of  her  3  daughters 
average  646  lbs.  butter  fat.  Write  for  our  free  booklets. 

AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CAHLE  CLUB,  Box  R,  Pelarboro,  N.  H. 


ORCHARD  VIEW  FARM, 

OJtts  for  SALE  Eilra  fine  GUERNSEY  BULL 

Calved  May  4,  1916,  sired  by  Ledvard  Bay  2nd,  own 
brother  to  Auzenia  Pride  II,  who  holds  the  champion 
butter  fat  record  for  a  4-yr.  old.  DAM  aa  A.  K.  cow. 
Send  for  pedigree  and  description.  Priced  idght. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS?-', 

Prices  Reasonable.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM,  Smithtown.N.Y. 


C»c  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Notes  from  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets 

(Continued  from  Page  121.) 

bbl.  APPLE.S. 

2  apples  . ,$4.50 

1  apples  .  4.25 

8  apples  .  4.00 

4  apples  .  3.50 

10  apples  .  3.00 

39  apples  .  2.75 

32  apples  .  2.62^ 

1  apples  .  1.75 

cans  fruit  for . 25 


JERSEYS 


AYRSHIRES 


Registered  Ayrshire  Cows Heifers  for  sale. 


J. Henry  Stewart, Kanona .N.Y, 


HOLSTEINS 


] 


2 

lbs. 

241 

456 

755 

670 

7 

7 

68 

2 

3 

3 

3 

5 
2 
9 

31 

10 

4 

2 

6 
2 
1 
4 

20 

1 

13 

lbs. 


VEGETABLES. 

beaus  . .$0.12 

beans  . 

beans  . 11 

beaus  . 05 


baskets 

baskets 

baskets 

baskets 

baskets 


sweet  potatoes .  1.40 

sweet  potatoes .  1.35 

sweet  potatoes .  1.25 

sweet  potatoes .  1-13% 

onions .  1.6,5 


oasitecs  peas  . 

ba.sket.s  green  peas . . 

bbls.  carrots . . 

,  .  .  2  75 

bags  potatoes  . 

,  ..  6.00 

bags  potatoes  . 

bags  potatoes  . 

,  5..50 

baskets  potiitoes  . 

.  . .  .80 

crates  cabbage  . 

,  .  .  5.00 

crates  cabbage . 

. ..  4.50 

bbls.  cabbage  . 

, ..  4.00 

bbls.  cjibbage  . 

,  . .  4.25 

bbl.  cabbage  . 

bbls.  cabbiige . 

, .3.00 

bbls.  cabbage  . 

bag  cabbage  . 

. .  1.50 

bags  cabbage  . 

. .  4.00 

LIVE  CALVES. 

live  calves  . 

.  ..$0.16 

live  calves  . 

.  .  .13 

DRESSED  ME.\TS. 

lbs.  calves  . 

.  ..$0.’22 

lbs.  calves  . 

.  .  .211/2 

lbs.  calves  . 

.  .  .21 

lbs.  calves  . 

lbs.  calves  . 

.  .  .191/2 

lbs.  calves  . 

800- lb  cow . 

.  .  .44 

lamb  for . 

..  4.00 

sheep,  72  lbs.,  lb . 

.  .  .121/2 
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1.3S  lbs. 
59  lbs. 
82  lbs. 
640  lbs. 
48  lbs. 
161  lbs. 


pigs 
pigs  .  . 


'2  A I 

lbs. 

138  lbs.  pigs 
pigs 
pigs 
pigs 
pigs 
pigs 
hogs 
33  lbs.  hogs 
121  lbs.  hogs 


.18 

.17 

.161/2 

.16 

.15Vo 

.14 

.13 

.141/2 

.14 

.13 


LIVEKS.  ETC. 

1  liver  . 75 

1  liver  . 60 

1  liver  . 50 

2  livers  for  .  1.20 

1  pkg  pig  livers  for .  1.38 

2  pkgs  pig  livers,  each . 40 

1  liver  and  head  for . 65 

1  liver,  tongue,  etc.,  for . 65 

1  pkg.  livers  for . .30 

miscellaneot;s. 

84  lbs.  rabbits  . .$0.20 

79  lbs.  tallow . 11 

1  bag  chestnuts  for .  1.75 

142  lbs.  cheese . 22 

1842  lbs.  cheese  . 21 

8  gallons  syrup .  1.25 

16  lbs.  calf  skin  hides . 60 

1  skin  9  lb.  hide . 6.3 

1  skin  hide  for  .  1.00 

1  skin  54  lb.  hide . 21 

2  skins  .  2.50 

800  lbs.  honey  . 09 

1  box  hone.v .  1.50 

5  boxes  honey  .  2.00 
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D^iR^EN^ 

Is  thfit  great  half  of  your  herd,  the  sire, 
a  half  th:it  will  show  thoiusands  of 
dollars  of  profit?  Or  is  he  ‘‘just  a  bull”  ? 
Run  no  risks.  Invest  where  you  know 
the  breed  pays  and  where  the  registry 
stands  for  purity  of  type  and  special, 
concentrated  purpose. 

Buy  a  Jersey  Bull 

Introduce  the  blood  that  proves  out  in 
steady,  persistent  milk  fiow,  in  animals 
that  mature  early,  live  long,  live  any¬ 
where,  eat  most  anything  and  produce 
most  economically,  the  richest  of  milk. 

Get  our  free  book  ‘‘About  Jersey 
Cattle,”  and  plan  now  to  build  up  a  herd 
you’ll  be  proud  of. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

330  West  23rd  Street  -  New  York  City 


Meridale  Jerseys 

Bull  Calf 

Ready  for  service — a  'grandson  of 
Interested  Prince  58224  (Imp.),  and 
backed  by  three  generations  of 
of  Merit  dams.  He  rep- 
blood  lines  followed  at 
Meridale  Farms  for 
more  than  28  years. 
Write  for  pedigree. 

AYER  8  MCKINNEY 

300  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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SpotFarinHoIsteins,*15 

A  son  of  Pontiac  Koimilyke 
witli  30-lb.  dam  and  26  of  his 
daughters.  K  Holstein  heifer 
I  calves  $16  each,  express  paid  in 
1  lots  of  5.  60  high  grade  heifers, 
J 1  to  3  years  old,  $.%  to  $75  each, 
f  20  registered  Ixeifei-s,  6  months 
to  1  year  old,  $M0  each.  Regis¬ 
tered  cows,  heifers  and  btills, 
higli  grade  cows.  I^rge  stock 
on  hand— come  ami  see  them. 
JOHN  C.  REACAN,  TuOy.N.Y. 


East  River  Grade  Hoisteins  For  Sate 

I  00  Extra  liigh  grade  cows.  Fresh  and  duffto  calve 
soon.  Uows  that  are  bi’ed  for  milk.  They  lill 
the  pail.  Come  and  see  them  milked 
1 2  Reg.  bnlls,  all  ages.  X  few  Reg.  cows  and  extra 
liigh  lieifer  calves,  10  days  old. 

JOHN  B. 

Dept.  Y 

Phone  t4-F-5 


WEBSTER 

Cortland,  N.Y. 

Phone  43-F-2  McGraw 


Register 

resents 


WE  AKE  OFFERING 

15  Reg.  Jersey  Heifers 

10  to  18  months  old:  also  1  BULL  CALF,  1  month 
old — allot  Notile  of  Oakland  and  St.  Lambert  breed¬ 
ing.  A  Iso  SO  Registered  Chester  White  Pigs,10 
weeks  to  4  niontlis  old.  AlsoSows  ready  forbreed- 
ing  and  Roars  for  service.  Write  tor  circular 
and  prices.  EDWARD  WALTER.  Dept.  R,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

RpokfprpH  ilproovo  Sophie  Tormentor  blood,  the 
licglolcicu  UcISejS  world’s  best.  Young  bulls,  heifers, 
calves,  and  a  few  good  cows.  0.  J.  KENEPP,  McVeylown,  Penn’x 

Jerseys-Maiur$  Bull 

Bullealfand  heifers  for  sale.  Photograph  and  price 
ou  application.  LusscROFT  Farm,  .Su.Sskx,  N.  J. 

POLLED  JERSEYS 

-  imnies.etL*. 

of  CHAS.  S.  HATFIELD,  Sec'y,  Box  38,  R.  4,  Sprinofield,  0. 

For  Sale-Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calf 

dropped  May  23rd,  1916.  Sire,  Torono  Pogis  of  Hood 
i’ann  113138.  Dam,  General’s  Wanda  240123,  whoso 
average  test  for  the  past  year  was  8.2%  Buttorfat, 
Address, WILLIAM  BERRY, Valley  View  Farm.DeLancey,  N.Y. 


Grade  Hoisteins  for  Sale 

9nn  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked  cows. 

AUU  A  number  are  recently  fresh  ami  others  due  to 
freshen  soon.  They  are  heavy  producers  and  will 
please  yon. 

1  nn  'ai  gc,  well  bred  two  and  three  year  old  heifers 
I  UU  bred  to  good  registered  H.  F,  l)ulls.  All  stoek  sold 
with  a  full  guarantee.  Special  price  on  Cfir  load  lots. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  8  SON  Springdale  Farms,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Phone  116  or  1476  M 

UniCTCIMC— Breed  up,  not  down.  Cheap  bulla 
iiwbv  I  kinv  .,,.0  ijjQ  most  expensive.  We  offer 
registered  sons  of  a  35.61  lb.  sire,  A.  R.  O.  dams,  at 
$125,  easy  payments.  Farmers  can’t  afford  to  use 
scrubs  at  these  price.s.  Send  for  pedigrees. 
CLOVERDALE  FARM,  CHARLOTTE,  N.  Y. 

Hnlcfoin  ^^ULL  bom  March  25, 1916;  sire.MapIo 
nwiOiBili  CrestL’ontiacSirKorndyke.son  of  Pon¬ 
tiac  AaggieKoriidyke,  twelve30  lb.  daughter.s.  Dam, 
Premier  I’ontiac  Ruby,  out  of  Segis  Ruby,  27.37  lbs. 
F.  H.  THOMSON  8  SON,  Fairview  Farm,  Holland  Patent,  N.Y. 

For  Sale- 160  Head  Grade  Hoisteins 

one-b:ilf  are  two  and  tliree-year-old  heifers;  bag¬ 
ging;  one-half  are  forward  springei's  and  spring 
cows.  -  E.  L.  FOOTE,  Hobart,  New  York 

For  Sale-Holstein  Heifers 

SOWS;  not  bred-  HARRY  VAIL,  Warwick,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y. 

Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  write^^o^r 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenango.  N.Y. 

Registered  Holstein  Bull  ^ngSm^iw 

Also  bred  heifers.  Pi’ice  reasonable.  Stevr^s  Bros., Wilson.  N.Y 


HORSES 


OHIO’S 

250  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stal¬ 
lions.  Marc.-f,  Shetland  Ponies  and 
Holstein  Callle.  Come  and  .see  the 
$20,000  Holstein  Bull.  King  t'lrani- 
pion  Bag  Apple,  tlie  greatest  .vouiig 
bull  on  eai'tli.  i’rices  right.  Terms 
to  suit  rcs|)0usible  partie.s. 

A.  W.  GREEN 

Middlerteld,  O.,  R.  H.  Station, 

Orw’ell,  O..  on  l^eiina.  IL  R. 


SWINE 


The  Famous  O*  I.  C.  Swine 
Pigs  of  All  Ages  For  Sale 

Herd  lieaded  by  Scliool  inastcr,  undefeated  Grand  Cliam- 
pion,  1916 ;  also  Fall  Pigs  by  Crandell’s  wonder.  Grand 
Champion  of  Ohio  State  Fair.  And  we  are  breeding 
Gilts  to  Callaway  Edd,  Grand  Champion  Missouri  Slate 
Fair.  All  the.se  boars  are  over  800,  eacli,  and  all  Grand 
Champions.  \Ve  Keg.  Free  in  either  the  O.  I.  C.  or  C.  W.  U. 
■iVe  ship  C.  O.  D,  or  we  ship  ou  approval,  when  bank 
reference  is  furnished. 

HARRY  T.  CRANDELL  &  SON,  Cass  City,  Michigan,  B.  2 

CHESTER  WHITES  and 
LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

Boars  ready  for  immediate  service.  These 
are  good,  large,  vigorous  animals  of  correct 
type  and  conformation. 

Also  booking  orders  now  for  gilts  of  the  above  breeds 
to  farrow  in  spring  of  1917, 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM,  Chazy,  New  York 

FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVIEW  STOCK  FARM,  R. 
F.  D.  No.  1,  Wiiiston-Salein.  North  Carolina 

Kinderhook  Duroc-Jersey  Swine  Asso.~^a1-wrs 

in  the  East  for  registered  stock  of  all  ages.  Best 
of  breeding.  B'ree  from  disease. 

C.  M.  PALMER,  Sec'y-Treas.,  Valatie,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES 

boars,  Gilts,  Bred  gilts  and  Pigs.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Rulgely  Manor  Farm,  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 


Big  Pig-Money 

conies  I'rom  CollinV  JcrHcy 
KedM.  Adds  grroatest  weierht 
on  cheapest  feeds.  FREE  BOOK  la 
k  a  valuablti  course  In  successful  hoe- 
^  raising:’— Send 

for  it.  ^  UiA 

iSoiTi 


ThreeRegistered  Belgian  Mare? 

old;  all  bays.  Frank  Lieser,  Jeffv  son,  Ohio 

KENTUCKY  JACKS  and  SADDLERS 

BIG  BONE  Kentucky  JACKS  and  JENNETS.  85  head 
FIVE  and  CUBAN  GAITED  STALLIONS,  geldings  and 
mare.S.  Fancy  MULE  TEAMS.  WRITE  US  ileserlblngyourwai.n. 

ASK  FOR  OUR  1917  CATALOG 

THE  COOK  FARMS  -  Box  436L,  LEXINGTON,  KY, 

DRAFT  STUDS  AND  JACKS 

5- year-olds,  registered,  sound,  sure,  tried  breeders, 
smooth,  good  disposition  and  broke.  #500  a  pair 
or  #300  for  one.  BIG  MIAMI  STOCK  FARM,  North  BendO.! 

Shetland 

herd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U.  s.  $50  to  $150. 

ForSale-BlackSpanish  Jack  ^ood 

mules.  James  Muth,  New  Matamoras,  Ohio 

SHETLAND  PONIES 

200  Head  to  select  from.  Twenty-six 
years  experience.  Write  Dept.  L,  for  cata¬ 
logue.  THE  SHADYSIDE  FARMS,  North  Bonton,  0. 


DOGS 


English  Setter,  Llewellyn  f47e7?s‘oid;“°^ii 

male;  excellent  for  breeding:  will  s:inrifice  for  *25. 
W.  A.  Kaiser,  2703  Jamaica  Ave.,  RICHMOND  HILL.  L.  I. 

fnllm  Piin«  GUINEA  PIGS. 

collie  riipS  njeLSON  BROS.,  Geove  city,  Pa. 

GREAT  r>A]VF«l  Ai-so  pups. 

TARGET-ROCK  FARM,  HtfiltTngton?  N?Yi 

For  Sale-i^ifONG' compact  p^pg  pedigreed 

titled  to  regi.stration.  W.  A.  Lowber.  Burlington,  J 

DOGS- Airedale  Terriers 

Bitch  in  wlielp  and  puppies.  $15  up.  Finest  im¬ 
ported  stock.  Allstone  Kennels,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


MISCELLANEOl  JS 


Tiinig  f!hppn  both  sexes.  Write  for  literature  and 
I  uni3  aneep  prices  to  J.  N.  McPherson,  Scottsville.  N.Y. 

Wild  AniniAU  and  pets  bought  and  sold.  Garland  Zoo- 
iiiiu  HiMiiidia  iQjjcal  Company,  Box  X  487,  Oldtown,  Me. 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

Most  alert,  bravest  watch  dog  ever  bred.  Used  by  Allies  right  now  In  trenches 
for  ^ntinel  duty.  One  Airedale  bitch  once  saved  us  $500  in  a  night  and  has  since 

thoroughbred,  pedigreed,  registered,  chamoion- 
healthy  stock  that  will  do  the  same  Tor  you.  Ideal  dog  for  PO^UL- 
pRCHARDlSTf  STOCK  RAISERS,  HUNTERS:  Highly  profitable,  pup- 
EIS- e/®- fo**  high  prices.  Puppies,  grown  dogs,  brood 
n  *  Havel^k  Goldsmith,  magnificent,  imported  son  of 

tne  internationally  famous  Champion,  Crompton  Oorang.  A  getter  Of  large  litters  of 
splendid  type  puppies.  Fee  $15.  E:^ress  bitches  to  Weston,  N.  J.  Saro  delivery, 
dealing.  WE  HAVE  NEVER  FAILED  TO  SATISFY  A  SINGLE  CUSTOM^. 
V  I  B  E  R  T  N  E  L  S  ,  Box  la.  WESTON.  N.  J. 
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Arrow 

form  fit 

Collars 

Have  bands  and 
tops  curve  cut  to 
fit  the  anatomy  of 
the  shoulders. 

1 5c  each  6  for  90c 

CLUETT,  PEABODY  &  CO.,  Inc.  MAKERS 


Talbot 


DOWN  and 
One  Year 
To  Pay 


Fot  any  Snze — Direct  front  Factory 

You  can  now  Kct  one  of  these  splendid  monex-making.  labor- 
savinj?  machines  on  a  plan  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.  You  won’t  feel  the  cost  at  all. 

BUYS 
THE 


MS'  BUTTERFLY 


30  DtrS'  FREE  TRUE  A^LIFnlME* 


No.  2  Junior — a  Ilsht  runnlne,  easy  olcsmlnK,  close  Bklmming,  durable, 
llfetltno  Ruarantcod  separator.  Sktnis  05  Quarts  per  hour,  ^/e  also  ciake  live  other 
slzcsup  to  our  blgSOO  lb.  capacity  machine  shown  here— all  sold  at  similar  low  prices 
and  on  our  liberal  terms  of  only  $2  down  and  a  year  to  pay 

Patented  One-Pieco 
Aluminum  ''Skim¬ 
ming  Device,  Rust 
Proof  and  Easily 
Cleaned  —  Low 
Down  Tank  —  Oil 
Bathed  Ball  Bear¬ 
ings —  Easy  Turn- 
ing-^Sa  nitary 
Frame— Open  Milk 
end  Cream  Spouts. 


You  can  have  30  days  FREE  trial  and  see  for  yourself 
bow  easily  one  of  these  splendid  machines  will  earn 
its  own  cost  and  more  before  you  t)ay.  Try  it  along¬ 
side  of  any  separator  you  wish.  Keep  it  if  pleased. 
If  not  you  can  return  It  at  our  expense  and  we  will 
refund  your  $2  deposit  and  pay  the  freight  charges 
both  ways.  You  won’t  be  out  one  penny.  You  take 
no  risk.  Postal  brings  Free  Catalog  Folder  and  direct 
from  factory  offer.  Huy  from  the  manufacturers 
and  save  money.  Write  TODAY. 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  COMPANY.  2171  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Alhaua'i^Dover  “ffgttare  Turn"  Farm  Tractors 


Sent  on  Trial 
t/hne^UCC/)X  Cream 

SEPARATOR 

Thousands  In  Use 

tifies  investigating  our  wonderful  offer:  a 
brand  new,  welt  made,  easy  running,  easily 
cleaned,  perfect  skimming  separator  only 
$16.95.  Skims  warm  or  cold  viilk  closely- 
Makes  thick  of  thin  crearn.  Different  from 
picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced,  large  capacity  machines.  Bowl  is  a  san¬ 
itary  marvel  and  embodies  all  our  latest  improvements.  Our  Absolute  Guarantee 
Protects  Y  ou.  Besides  wonderfully  low  prices  and  generous  trial  tcnns.our  offer  includes  our— 

Easy  Monthly  Payment  Plan 

Whether  dairy  is  largre  or  small »  or  if  you  have  separator  of  tiny  make  to  cxchanqot  do  not 
fail  to  pot  our  prreat  offer.  Our  richly  illustrated  catalog,  sent  free  on  rcciucst,  is  a  most 
complete,  eJaboruto  ami  interesting  book  on  cream  separators.  Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points«  Write  today  for  catalog  aud  see  our  big  money  saving  proposition. 

American  Separator  Co.,  Box  1075,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


ADVANCE  ENGINE 

Reasonable  first  cost,  re¬ 
liability  and  long  life  are 
combined  in  this  engine. 
H.  M.H.  Tractors  with 
Advance  Engines  are 
well  suited  for  farm  work. 

Send  for  our  Catalog:  Kivini;  full 
information  on  both  Tractura 
and  KnifincB. 

HENRY,  MILLARD  &  HENRY  CO..  York,  Pa. 
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WEI 

r- ' 

^  FROM  INSIDE  WITH 

CELLARS 

SMOOTH-0 

N 

'  -vl 

made  , 

DRY  -  * 

IRON  CEMENT  NO.  7 

I  Write  for  Cataloque 

SMOOXil-ON  MFG.CO. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

HAY 

PRESS 


40styles  and  sizes 
for  every  purpose. 
Catalog  free. 

f'OLLINS  PLOW  COMPANY 
20114  Hampahire  St.,  Culncy,  I 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 

riant  Diseases,  Massee .  1-60 

I.andscape  Gardening,  Maynard....  1.50 
Clovers,  Shaw .  l-OO 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

833  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Running 

empty  docs  not  in- 
jure  them— actually  puts 
f  on  an  edge.  One  set  of  Letz 
plates  will  grind  1000  to  3000 
'  bushels— outlasts  to  6  Eicts  ordi¬ 
nary  plates.  Silent  running  and 
self -aligning.  Letz  grinds  nil  grain 
md  forage  crops  lino  as  dust  i.i  one 
grinding  —  car  corn,  snapped 
oats,  wheat,  alfalfa,  clover,  etc. 
Make  your  own  appetizing  combina¬ 
tion  stock  foods  andsavofifty  per 
,  cent  w.-iste  in  feeding  roughage. 

10  days  free  trial.  Valuable 
‘  Feeding  Book  mailed  free. 

LETZ  MFC.  COMPANY 
110  East  St.,  Crown 
Point,  Ind. 


Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 

Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed, 
table  meal  and  silfaifa. 
On  the  market  60  years. 
Hand  and  power.  23  styles. 
33.30  to  $10.  FREE  TRIAL. 

,  Write  for  catalog  and  farm 
machinery  bargain  book. 

THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO. 
Dept.  E'S740  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dept.  T*3709  S.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago. III. 


$10,000.00 


Backs  this  saw. 
As  low  as 

,$7.90 


It  is  the  best  and  cheapest  saw  made. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
Portable 
Wood 


Saw 


ia  easy  to  operate. 

Only  $7.90  saw  made  lo 
which  ripping  table  can 
bo  added.  Guarnntoed 
1  year.  Money  refunded 
•  £  not  satisfactory. 
Send  for  catalog. 

Hertzler  &  Zook  Co. 
Box  3,  Belleville.  Pa. 


I  New  York  State  Breeders’  Association 

'J'lie  annual  nieoting  was  hold  at  Syra- 
ciiso.  .Tanuary  S-3D.  Mayor  Stone  wol- 
conii’d  the  brecder.s  in  approjiriate  words. 
F.  W.  Sessions,  I’re.sident  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  called  attention  to  needed  legis¬ 
lation  for  tlie  protection  of  sheep  from 
dygs.  He  commended  the  good  work  of 
the  county  farm  Imrcau  agent  and  recom¬ 
mended  that  liberal  approjiriation  bo 
made  for  State  agricultural  institutions. 

( 'lianccllor  J.  K.  Day,  of  Syracuse  I'lii- 
veisity,  spok(‘  of  the  evolution  of  (be  old 
rural  scluiol  in  .’idding  cour.ses  of  study 
until  now  we  are  seriously  tliinkiiig  of 
putting  agriculture  in  the  curriculum,  not 
only  in  the  district,  but  about  all  of  the 
j  imblic  schools.  lie  said  some  knowli'dge 
I  of  agriculture  would  benefit  all.  Enlarge 
(be  work  of  (lie  imblic  .school.  I’lit  in  a 
laboratory  so  the  .soil  can  bo  studied  and 
its  needs  ascertained ;  al.so  insect  life, 
etc.,  should  be  studied.  Tlie  boy  will 
not  like  tlu'  farm  if  yon  follow  the  old 
routine,  but  give  him  a  chance  to  study 
the  Ijitest  science  of  farming.  Farmers 
arc  b-arning  the  prnver  of  coiipera- 
tion.  They  are  making  prices  and 
getting  them.  I  want  the  farmer 
to  get  his  share  of  the  jirice  the 
consumer  jmy.s,  and  this  will  micourage 
the  hoy  to  study  farming,  and  stay  on  the 
farm,  where  he  can  have  his  aii'tomohile 
and  as  many  of  (he  good  things  as  the 
city  inaji.  ’’I’lie  farm  should  he  a  manks 
inspiration  tliat  puts  him  in  touch  with 
great  forces.  He  <‘an  so  develop  his  life 
that  he  will  walk  the  earth  witli  dignity, 
lie  should  know  that  the  present  age  is 
a  great  tiine  to  he  a  farmer,  and  awake 
to  the  realization  of  his  opportunity.  It 
is  th(‘  greatest  hu.sine.ss  to  farm  and  build 
home  and  character.  These  are  some  of 
the  reasons  why  we  need  to  link  the  farm 
up  to  the  schools. 

Dr.  F.  Snow,  of  Sy  racuso,  road  a  paper 
on  “Slieep  on  Eastern  Farm.s.”  He  said 
a  small  dock  as  weed  exterminators  are 
a  good  proposition  on  most  farms.  With 
proper  fencing  of  fields  they  can  he  turned 
on  them  at  certain  times  of  the  year  and 
clean  11])  the  weeds.  “There  is  prosi>ect,” 
he  said,  “of  good  prices  for  wmol  and 
mutton  for  many  years,  with  increasing 
population.  We  pi’oduce  less  wool  per 
acre  than  any  other  country.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  i.s  to  develop  .small  flocks  of  pure¬ 
bred,  registered  stock  on  the  small  East¬ 
ern  farms,  and  add  the  selling  of  stock 
for  hri'cding  purposes  to  the  sale  of  wool 
and  mutton.  The  dog  menace  should  be 
handled  by  legislation.” 

Several  members  expressed  the  opinion 
that  .slieej)  can  be  made  iirofitnhle  on  land 
that  is  worth  less  than  .$100  per  acre. 
Rough  sheep  hillsides  may  he  best  util¬ 
ized  for  sheep,  and  the  high-priced  till¬ 
able  land  for  cows,  with  only  a  few  sheep 
as  weed  eradicators. 

Breeding  for  Individuality  ami  Produc¬ 
tion  was  led  by  E.  A.  Powell.  He  said 
we  need  to  breed  the  cow  that  will  give 
the  largest  net  profit  for  a  long  period — 
10  years  or  so.  We  can  work  toward  the 
highest  type,  and  akso  for  the  highest 
production,  from  the  best  individual. 
Breeding  stock  should  be  selected  having 
as  far  as  possible  ideal  conformation,  and 
wo  may  expect  high  production.  Mo.st 
cattle  are  sold  on  their  individual  ap¬ 
pearance  and  the  records  of  ancestors. 
The  value  of  the  offspring  by  purebred 
cows  should  be  greater  than  the  milk  pro¬ 
duced.  Individuality,  or  conformation,  is 
the  criterion  that  governs  in  .buying.  In 
my  experience  this  is  of  more  value  than 
high  pedigree.  Found  the  herd  on  a  long 
line  of  animals  that  have  not  only  high 
records,  but  good  individuality.  I  wmiild 
place  individuality  as  first  in  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  breeding;  second,  good  records; 
third,  uniformity  of  both.  These  con¬ 
stitute  the  highest  ideal  of  the  dairy  cow. 

Geo.  A.  Smith,  of  the  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  spoke  of  the  experiments 
carried  on  at  the  State  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  that  seemed  to  jirove  the  statements 
of  Mr.  Pow<‘ll  that  the  best  individuals 
as  regards  conformation  have  hi'i'ii  the 
best  producers.  Select  to  improve  the 
herd  a  good  dam  according  to  the  re- 
(Hiirements  stated,  and  breed  her  to  a  sire 
from  .such  dams.  Any  farmer  can  do 
what  we  have  done  at  the  station  in  so 
largely  increasing  the  milk  production  of 
the  herd. 

I'.  G.  Benlmn’s  papi'r  contained  the 
.suggestion  that  standards  for  show  ring 
type  be  rcvi.sed  to  take  in  the  producing 
type.  Beauty  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  and 
it.  may  be  that  the  utility  type  <'aii  he 
tliought  beautiful.  This  Avill  solve  the 
problem  of  combining  the  utility  and  show 
type  in  one  animal.  The  best  individual 
in  the  dairy  show  cows  should  have  the 
elements  of  the  largest  production. 

B.  I).  Cooper,  Bn'sident  of  the  New 
York  State  Dairyman’s  League,  gave 
some  information  as  to  the  situation  after 
the  milk  strike.  He  spoke  of  some  of 
their  plans  for  building  cooperative 
plants  and  owning  (lie  buildings  tliat 
handle  the  product  of  the  dairy,  espe¬ 
cially  in  times  of  surplus. 

l*rof.  II.  H.  Wing,  of  Cornell,  on  “The 
Importance  of  Purebred  Animals  to  the 
Dairy  Interests  of  the  State,”  said  that 
milk' has  been  cheaply  sold  and  also  too 
expensively  produced,  and  it  is  more  ou 
the  latter  subject  I  would  now  speak. 
The  need  of  the  dairyman  is  a  more  effi¬ 
cient  cow.  Dairymen’s  problems  cannot 
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permanently  be  scilved  on  the  marketing 
end,  hut  on  the  i»ro<lucing  end.  No  dairy¬ 
man  can  afford  to  own  an  inefficient  cow, 
and  those  that  have  efficient  cows  cannot 
afford  to  let  their  neighbors  own  ineffi- 
<’ient  cows,  for  ho  must  compete  with 
them.  In  this  the  progressive  dairyman 
and  breeder  is  responsible.  Only  five  per 
cent,  of  the  cows  in  tlie  eoiintry  are  pure¬ 
bred.  The  increase  of  production  hinges 
around  the  purebred  cow.  To  build  a 
herd  of  grade  cows  talces  too  long  and  is 
too  much  work.  If  it  is  worth  while  to 
lireed  animals  at  all,  it  is  only  worth 
while  to  breed  purebred  animals,  and  the 
best  ones.  w.  h.  .i. 


Massachusetts  Milk  Producers 
Stock  Breitding. 

“We  are  the  keepers  of  the  .soil  upon 
which  all  other  things  depend.”  declared 
K  A.  Hayne,  of  Chicago,  addressing  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriciil- 
tnre.  “We  shall  be  judged  not  only  by 
what  we  produce,  but  by  tlie  eondition  in 
wliicii  the  soil  is  handed  down  to  suc¬ 
ceeding  generation.  A  wasteful  system  is 
nothing  less  than  criminal.”  The  speaker 
argues  that  live  .stock  is  indispensable  in 
maintaining  the  soil,  and  desirable  be¬ 
cause  it  supplies  year  around  employment 
aud  income.  “Live  stock  is  the  trans¬ 
former  converting  coarse  feeds  into  more 
salable  products,  and  the  live  stock  that 
does  this  he.st  is  the  only  kind  we  can 
afford  to  keep.”  The  questions  asked  the 
speaker  were  along  the  line  of  what 
should  he  done  to  improve  stock  raising 
conditions.  Localization  was  recommend¬ 
ed  first  of  all.  Young  breeders  should  not 
try  to  get  something  different  from  any 
one  else  in  their  vicinity,  hut  should  se¬ 
lect  the  breed  that  ia  kept  in  largest  mim- 
hor.s.  It  is  only  when  large  numbers  of 
one  breed  are  kept  in  a  locality  that  out¬ 
side  buyers  are  easily  attracted,  because 
of  the  chance  afforded  for  selection.  The 
speaker  condemned  paying  long  prices  for 
inferior  specimens  merely  because  they 
came  from  famous  stock  families.  It  was 
hetti'r  to  get  a  good  specimen  that  wa.s 
well  bred  even  if  the  family  had  not  been 
much  advertised.  Another  mistake  was 
selling  sires  before  their  worth  is  known. 

The  Place  of  Pasteukizing. 

A  difference  of  opinion  developed  in  the 
discussion  following  the  talk  on  pastur- 
ization  by  Prof.  II,  E.  Lockwood,  of 
Massachusetts.  “It  is  a  process  of  heat¬ 
ing  milk  enough  to  kill  disease  germs, 
then  cooling  it,”  explained  the  speaker, 
“(^uite  a  percentage  of  milk  is  consumed 
by  children,  and  the  heated  milk  is  re¬ 
garded  as  safer.  At  about  145  degrees 
disease  germs  are  killed  without  the  milk 
being  curdle<l  or  the  rising  of  cream  much 
affected.”  Somebody  asked  whether  pas¬ 
teurization  would  drive  out  the  small 
dealers.  The  speaker  thought  small  deal¬ 
ers  would  get  togethei",  and  buy  low- 
priced  eiiuipmcnts.  Would  not  the  ai'ded 
cost  of  the  process  repel  consumers? 
“Not  when  they  understand  it,”  replied 
Prof.  Lockwood.  “It  is  an  educational 
proposition.”  Does  pasteurization  injure 
the  healthful  germs  in  the  milk?  “I  don’t 
think  we  need  them,  if  they  are  wanted 
for  special  nei'ds,  use  buttermilk.  The  idea 
is  that  the  sour  ones  go  to  the  intestines, 
have  a  fight  with  the  harmful  germs.  If 
the  sour  ones  get  the  best  of  it,  the  others 
can’t  work.  But  anyhow  we  don’t  need 
anything  of  the  sort  for  small  children. 
Pasteurization  makes  the  milk  as  safe  as 
we  can  make  it.”  Would  not  the  treated 
cream  take  on  a  bad  flavor?  “Cream  takes 
on  flavor  more  than  milk,”  admitted  the 
speaker,  “especially  if  not  pastiirized  care¬ 
fully.”  Begarding  compulsory  use  of  the 
process.  Dairy  Agent  1*.  M.  Harwood  re¬ 
marked  tliiit  there  is  no  law  allowing  local 
boards  of  health  to  require  pasteurization, 
except  when  there  was  some  outbreak  of 
disease  that  could  he  traced  to  the  milk. 
A  delegate  from  Framingham  said  they 
were  thinking  of  requiring  use  of  pas¬ 
teurized  milk  as  a  part  of  the  town’s 
.$1(K),0()0  campaign  against  tuberculosis, 
the  object  being  to  get  the  town  abso¬ 
lutely  free  of  the  disease.  According  to 
Dr.  Litligoe,  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  about  80  per  cent,  of  Boston  miik 
i.s  already  pasturized.  Several  of  tlu' 
breeders  iiresent  favored  heating  milk  that 
is  to  be  fed  to  growing  calves,  giving  in¬ 
stances  where  the  disease  had  got  into  the 
young  stock,  although  the  parent  herd 
was  entirely  free.  One  breeder  who  bad 
heated  the  milk  had  no  re-actors  the  past 
three  years  except  in  one  instance.  All 
tlie  milk  at  the  State  college  farm  is  pas¬ 
teurized  whether  used  for  stock  or  for 
table,  according  to  Proi!'  Ijockwood,  who 
quoted  a  Washington  authority  for  the 
statement  that  he  would  rather  drink  the 
pasturized  milk  from  a  tuberculous  cow 
than  the  unpasteiirized  milk  from  a  cow 
suiiposodly  free  from  the  disease.  It  was 
asserted  that  most  of  the  Western  cream¬ 
eries  wore  jiasteurizing  the  cream  from 
which  their  butter  is  made.  There  was  a 
right  temperature  and  a  right  time  which 
causes  very  little  injury  to  the  creaiii 
Any  churning  up  during  the  process  of 
heating  may  harm  the  flavor.  A  health 
officer  from  Tiawrence  said  that  the  city 
is  considering  a  municipal  pastuerizing 
plant.  He  thought  it  would  help  the  far¬ 
mers  by  giving  them  a  central  point  at 
which  to  deliver  their  milk.  It  could  he 
easily  inspected  there,  and  by  dividing  tli(‘ 
<’ity  into,  blocks  the  milk  could  be  di.s- 
trihuted  at  less  cost.  A  Brockton  health 
officer  declared  that  his  city  is  about 
ready  to  try  some  such  plan.  0.  B.  F. 
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Think  of  it!  Twenty-five  world’s  records  to  the  credit  of  a  single  feed.  Twenty-five  times 
the  highest  honors  of  Dairydqm  have  been  won  with  the  help  of  this  record-making,  record 
breaking  feed.  ^  Twenty-five  times  it  has  swept  aside  all  barriers  and  repeatedly  accomplished  what  men  have 
thought  impossible.  For  example,  when  the  dairy  world  was  first  thrilled  with  the  news  that  after  years  of 
careful  breeding  and  feeding  the  long  dreamed  of  40-lb.  dairy  cow  was  a  reality — her  wizard  producer 
promptly  shared  the  honors  with  this  wonder-feed.  And  so  it  has  been  ever  since.  The  story  of 
SCHUMACHER  has  been  one  rapid  succession  of  world’s  records  “smashed  to  smithereens.” 


WORLD’S  CHAMPION  FEED.”  In  the  matter  of  breed,  these  men  who  developed  the  “25  Wonder  Cows 
of  the  World”  have  differed  widely,  but  on  the  matter  of  feed  THEY  ALL  AGREE.  Whether  fed  to  Holstein, 
Jersey,  Guernsey,  Ayrshire  or  Red  Poll,  results  have  been  the  same — a  sweeping,  smashing  victory  for  SCHUMACHER  Feed. 

You  may  not  expect  world’s  reccrds  from  your  cows,  but  you  are  surely  interested  in  getting  more  milk  and 


more  profit  from  every  cow  you  own.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose; 
that  the  same  feed  that  has  helped  the  world’s  greatest  cows  smash  ^ 


their  previous  records  will  help  your  cows  do  better,  too?  Try  it  and 
be  convinced.  Mix  3  parts  Schumacher  to  one  part  of  any  high  pro¬ 
tein  concentrates  you  prefer.  Note  particularly  the  physical  improve¬ 
ment  of  your  herd  as  well  as  the  better  results  in  the  pail.  Watch  the 
sharp  appetite  that  always  awaits  SCHUMACHER  —  the  keen  relish  with 
which  your  cows  will  lick  up  this  palatable  kiln-dried  ration,  composed  prin¬ 
cipally  of  blended  corn,  oats,  wheat  and  barley  by-products.  Notice  how  the 
milk  flows  freer  and  more  abundantly — the  heavy  milking  period  lengthens 
— the  eyes  brighten  —  the  digestion  improves  —  the  stamina  increases — and 
your  profits  grow.  SCHUMACHER  is  as  safe  and  sustaining  as  it  is  stimu¬ 
lating  in  milk  production.  Also  saves  time  and  trouble  in  mixing — simply  add 
the  protein  concentrates.  Get  it  at  your  Feed  Dealer’s.  Try  it  for  your  cows. 


The  Quaker  Gxnpany  ,  Address,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A 
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1  7  JEAN  DULUTH  PEAR,  an- 


1  NUGGET  PRIMROSE,  World’s 
Champion  Junior  Two- V ear-Old 
Guernsey,  owned  by  C.  W.  Barron, 
The  Oaks  Farm,  Cohasset,  Mass. 

2VALDESSA  SCOTT  2nd.  First 
40  lb.  Cow  in  the  World,  owned 
by  Bernhard  Meyer,  Finderne,  N.;J. 

3  JOHANNA  DE  KOL  VAN 
Beers,  Second  40-lb.  Cow  in 
the  World,  owned  by  T.  E.  Gotzel- 
man,  Hampshire,  III.,  and  R.  E. 
Haeger,  Algonqum,  Ill. 

4DyTCHLAND  CHANGELING 
COLANTHA  LAD,  World’s 
Champion  Junior  Threc-Year-Old, 
for  9  months,  owned  by  Fred  F 
Field  Holstein  Co.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


5  MOLLY  JOHANNA  KORN- 
DYKE,  World’s  Record  Two- 
Year-Old  Holstein  (7-day  div.),H.R. 
Weiskopf,  Cleveland,  Wis.,  owner. 

6  CEDAR  LAWN  DE  KOL 
JOHANNA,  World’s  Champion 
Two-Year-Old  Holstein, (7-day  div.) 
C.  A.  Schrocder  &  Son,  West  Bend,  Wis. 

7AUCHENBRATN  BROWN 
KATE  4th,  a  World’s  Champion 
Ayrshire  Cow,  owned  byPenshurst 
Farm,  Narberth,  Pa. 

SCASTLEMAIN’S  NANCY  4th, 
a  World’s  Champion  Two-Year- 
Old  Ayrshire,  owned  by  I’enshurst 
Farm,  Narberth,  Pa. 


Penshurst 

PRIDE 


9GARCLAUGH  MAY  MIS¬ 
CHIEF ,  World’s  Ch.amplon 
Ayrshire,  owned  '  by 
Farm,  Narberth,  Pa. 

in  FINDERNE 
lU  JOHANNA  RUE,  recent 
World’s  Champion  Milk  and  Butter 
Cow,  owned  by  Bernhard  Meyer, 
Finderne,  N.  J. 

n  FINDERNE  HOLINGEN 
FAYNE,  a  World’s  Champion 
Three-Year-Old  Holstein,  owned  by 
Bernhard  Meyer,  Finderne,  N.  J. 

1  9  FINDERNE  MUTUAL 
FAYNE,  World’s  Greatest 
Two-Ycar-Old,  owned  by  Bernhard 
Meyer,  Finderne,  N.  J. 


to  FLYING  FOX’S  MAID, 
■a*.*  World’s  Champion  F’our-Year 

8 Id  Jersey,  for  6  months,  owned  by 
ilsland  Farm,  Portland,  Me. 

IRENE’S  CHERRY,  World’s 
Champion  Senior  Two- Year- 
Old  Jersey,  owned  by  F.  D.  Under¬ 
wood,  t'owBcres  Farm,  Wauwatosa, Wis. 

t  e  FINDERNE  PONTIAC 
lO  NETHERLAND,  World’s 
Champion  Junior  Two-Year.OId  Uolstcio 
(7-dnyand  aO-day  div.),  owned  by  Bero- 
card  Meyer,  Finderne,  N.  J. 

t  a  JEAN  DU  LUTH  BEAUTY. 
*  O  World’s  Champion  Red  Poll, 
owned  by  Jean  Duluth  Farm,  Du¬ 
luth,  Minn. 


other  World’s  Champion  R^ 
Poll,  owned  by  Jean  Duluth  Farm. 
Duluth,  Minn. 

I  O  EVAMAY  ELLIS  6th, World’s 
V  Champion  Two- Year-Old  Hol¬ 
stein,  (7-day  div.),  owned  by  Alla- 
muchy  Farms,  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 

IQ  91  SOPHIE  19th  OF 
hood  FARM. 
World  s  Champion  Jersey  Cow. 
LASS  66th  OF  HOOD  FARM, 
World  3  Champion  Senior  3-yr.-oId 
Jersey.  SOPHIE’S  ADORA  OP 
HOOD  FARM,  World’s  Champion 
Jr.  4-yr.-oId  Jersey,  All  owned  by 
Hood  Farm,  Lowell,  Mass. 


LASS  64th  OP  HOOD 
FARM,  WorW’s  Cham- 

Sion  Junior  Four-Yenr-Old 
ersey  owned  by  Hood  F'arm, 
Lowell,  Mass. 

90  SUCCESSFUL  QUEEN 
World’s  Champion  4- 
Ycar-Old  Jersey,  owned  by 
Ayredale  StocK  Farm, 
Bangor,  Me. 


9^  DEUTCHLAND  COL- 
ANTHA  YALE.World’s 
Champion  MiKc  Producing 
Holstein,  Aged  Class (olBcial). 
Owned  byr'red  F.  Field  Co., 
Brockton,  Mass. 

9(5  A  celebrated  World’s 
Champion  Jersey. 
Name  withheld  at  owner’s 


request 
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Maryland  Dairy  Ration 

Will  you  ffive  balanced  ration  for  milch 
cows  fi'oin  the  following  feeds?  (’otton- 
seed  meal.  .$47 ;  flaxseed  meal,  $47 ;  bran, 
$.‘14 ;  wheat  middlings,  $.‘14 ;  brewers’ 
grain.s,  $.‘10;  corn  is  worth  $1.15  per  bu. 
I  sell  whole  milk  at  .$2.2.5  per  cwt.  I 
have  a  grinder  to  grind  my  own  corn  and 
cob.  I  have  a  small  amount  of  hay, 
clover  and  Timothy  mixed,  of  which  I 
want  to  feed  them  at  night ;  have  large 
quantity  of  com  fodder  I  put  a  load  of 
fodder  in  the  i)ound  every  morning,  about 
wliiit  they  would  usually  clean  up  I 
have  on  hand  a  ton  of  bran  and  14  ton 
flaxseed  meal.  I  have  a  silo  filled  with 
sil;>ge  of  Soy  beans  and  corn,  half  and 
half,  of  fair  quality;  have  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  straw  and  fodder  that  we  feed  in 
open  pound,  where  cattle  run  in  day  time 
between  milking  periods ;  plenty  of  good 
pure  water.  Milk  tests  about  4  per  cent 

Maryland.  \v.  a.  w. 

Continue  to  feed  straw  and  corn  fod¬ 
der  ad  lib.  Feed  about  30  lbs.  silage  and 
40  lbs.  mixed  hay  daily.  Make  up  grain 
ration  from  feeds  mentioned  as  follows : 
200  dried  brewens’  grains,  100  oil  meal, 
1(X>  cottonseed  meal,  100  bran,  and  100 
of  middlings  This  makes  an  excellent 
ration  and  one  that  is  well  balanced. 
Add  one  per  cent,  salt  to  grain  mixture  in 
mixing  it  up.  Feed  a  pound  of  grain  to 
3^/^  to  4  lbs.  milk  produced  daily. 

ii.  F.  j. 


Mixture  With  Distillers’  Grains 

I  have  re.'id  so  much  about  distillers’ 
grains  in  cow  rations  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
that  I  have  purchased  a  quantity.  I  am 
enclosing  a  tag  from  one  of  the  bags. 
This  stuff  reminds  me  very  much  of  what 
we  used  to  call  “malt  sprouts.”  It  is  al- 
wiiys  convenient  for  us  to  get  the  follow¬ 
ing  feeds  here :  Bran,  middlings,  mixed 
feed,  cornmeal,  gluten  meal,  gluten  feed, 
cottonseed.  I  have  sweet  corn  stalks  for 
roughage,  a  quantity  of  rowen  that  I  want 
to  f('ed  out,  and  Alfalfa  hay.  The  cows 
are  .Terseys,  around  SOO  to  900  lbs.  Will 
you  balance  a  ration  to  include  the  dried 
distillei-s’  grains  as  shown  on  the  enclosc'd 
tag?  I  would  like  to  avoid  the  uee  of 
either  gluten  or  cottonseed,  or  both,  if  I 
could.  II.  B.  G. 

Massachusetts. 

As  you  will  note  by  tag  the  distilhu-s’ 
grains  are  largely  malt  sprouts.  They 
are  more  palatable  than  malt  si)routs,  and 
contain  more  nutritive  value.  Feed  about 
12  lbs.  rowen  and  Alfalfa  hay  and  8  lbs- 
cornstalks  per  head  i)er  day.  Jlake  up 
grain  ration  of  2  parts  dried  distillers’ 
grains,  2  parts  middlings  or  mixed  feed, 
1  i)art  cornme.-il.  1  part  bran,  and  1  i)er 
cent,  salt  .  Feed  grain  at  rate  of  a  pound 
to  3%  lbs.  milk  produced  daily.  This  ra¬ 
tion  should  give  excellent  results,  ii.  f.  j. 

Dairy  Ration 

_  Will  you  advise  the  best,  balanced  ra¬ 
tion  for  butter,  to  be  fed  with  silage  (no 
corn  in  it)  and  good  mixed  hay,  mostly 
clover?  (lows  are  Ilolsteius,  average 
size.  Will  you  also  give  me  a  good  bal¬ 
anced  ration  to  pi-oduce  the  best  flow  of 
milk,  with  silage  and  mixed  hay? 

New  York.  'r.  r.  c. 

Since  the  per  cent,  of  fat  in  milk  is  not 
increased  by  feeding  there  is  piactically 
no  diflerence  between  what  ;;'ou  term  a 
butter  ration  and  a  milk  producing  ra¬ 
tion.  The  ration  that  j)roduces  the  max¬ 
imum  amount  of  milk  obviously  lu’oduces 
the  niaximum  amount  of  butter  also  If 
one  is  making  butter  there  are  some  feeds 
such  as  cottonseed  meal,  for  example, 
which  so  affects  the  hardness  of  butterfat 
in  milk  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  feed 
them  in  too  large  amounts  if  there  is  no 
silage  or  Alfalfa  hay  in  the  ration  to 
exert  the  opposite  effect-  The  following 
ration  would  give  you  good  results,  30  to 
35  lbs.  silage  and  12  lbs.  hay  per  head  per 
day  and  a  pound  of  grain  to  3^/4  lbs.  of 
milk  from  the  following  mixture :  2  parts 
gluten  feed,  2  parts  dried  distillers’ 
grains,  1  part  dried  brewers’  grains,  1 
part  oil  meal,  %  part  bran  and  1  per 
cent.  salt.  H.  F.  j. 


Ration  for  Holsteins 

Will  you  balance  a  ration  for  me?  I 
have  two  grade  Holsteins  giving  about  50 
lbs.  milk  per  day ;  have  plenty  of  clover 
hay  and  corn  fodder.  n.  P.  E. 

Pennsylvania. 

Feed  about  15  lbs.  clover  hay  and  10 
lbs.  corn  fodder  per  head  per  day.  Make 
up  grain  ration  of  1  part  oil  meal,  2  parts 
gluten  feed,  1  part  bran,  and  1  part  dried 
brewers’  or  dried  distillers’  grains-  Add 
1  per  cent,  coarse  fine  salt  to  the  ration 
in  mixing  it  up.  H.  F.  J. 


Improving  Dairy  Ration 

Will  you  give  me  a  ration  for  my  three 
cows,  two  fresh  in  August,  and  one  this 
month?  I  have  cracked  corn,  cob  and  all, 
bran,  middlings,  and  cottonseed  meal ; 
corn  fodder  for  roughage  and  some  Tim¬ 
othy  hay.  My  cottonseed  has  to  be 
hauled  some  distance,  costs  me  $1.85  per 
100  ibt..  Will  it  pay  me  to  buy  beet  pulp 
and  distillers’  grains  the  same  way? 


Cows  have  gone  back  very  much  in  their 
milk  in  the  last  month,  since*  the  pasture 
has  gone,  and  I  think  their  feed  is  not 
right  to  take  the  place  of  pasture. 

Maryland.  M.  u.  B. 

The  ration  you  are  feeding  is  decidedly 
unbalanced.  As  you  .susi)ect  it  is  entirely 
different  from  pasture.  In  the  first  place, 
it  contains  no  succulence,  and  secondly  it 
is  lacking  in  protein.  It  is  practically  im- 
po.ssible  to  balance  a  ration  for  a  dairy 
cow  where  the  sole  roughage  is  Timothy 
hay  and  corn  fodder.  This  is  because 
these  feeds  arc  low  in  protein,  and  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  this  up  the  grain  ration  must 
be  made  up  almost  entirely  of  cotton¬ 
seed  or  linseed  meal,  which  are  our  high¬ 
est  protein  grain  feeds.  Y'ou  doubtless 
have  the  corncob  meal  on  hand  as  raised% 
on  the  farm.  Now  if  yo\i  could  get  some 
Alfalfa  hay  at  a  reasonable  inuce.  which 
you  should  be  able  to  do  in  your  Ktate.  it 
would  change  the  situation  entirely.  You 
could  then  feed  about  2  parts  hay  to  1  of 
corn  fodder,  what  cows  will  clean  up. 
Then  feed  about  3  lbs.  dried  beet  pulp  per 
head  daily,  beet  pulp  should  be  soaked  in 
about  10  lb.s.  warm  water.  Make  iq) 
grain  ration  of  1  part  corn  and  cobmeal, 
2  parts  bran,  1  part  cottonseed  meal. 
Feed  grain  at  rate  of  1  lb.  to  4  lbs.  milk 
produced  daily.  This  ration  should  give 
excellent  results.  , 

If  you  cannot  follow  out  this  sugges¬ 
tion  your  present  ration  can  be  slightly 
improved,  though  not  balanced,  by  drop¬ 
ping  the  middlings  and  bran  and  using  1 
part  corn  and  cob  meal,  2  parts  dried 
distillers’  gi-ains,  2  parts  cottonseed  meal 
and  1  part  oil  meal  You  would  then  have 
to  feed  heavier  of  this  grain  than  if  you 
had  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  in  the  ration. 

II.  F.  J. 


“Don’t  you  think  mothers  should  stay 
at  home  with  their  children?”  a.sked  a 
callow  youth,  eager  to  score  off  a  well- 
known  married  suffragist  who  had  just 
spoken.  “Well,”  she  said,  her  voice  tak¬ 
ing  an  earnest,  intimate  note,  “I  don’t 
know  about  that,  but  I  do  think  children 
should  stay  at  home  with  their  mothers.” 
• — Woman’s  .Tournal. 


SILOS  and  BARNS 

AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Direct  from  mill  and  factory 
Write  for  free  catalogue  and  price# 

ENTERPRISE  LUMBER  &  SILO  CO. 

NORTH  TONAWANDA,  N.  Y. 


Send  for  36-page  birds- 
eye  on  handling  silage — 
a  chapter  from  “Modem 
Silage  Methods.”  1917  edi¬ 
tion  of  this  book  25c. 
pages.  Answers 
all  silage  or  silo 
questions.  Ohio 
Silo  Filler  Cat-  »  - . 
alog  FKEE. 

Th»8llv*rlVllK.Co.,B»»  3®^  Salem.Ohlo' 


Guernsey  5il< 

Rcick  face  or  smooth  vitrified  holjow  tile. 
Interlocking  clamps.  Steel  re-inforced. 
Storm  proof.  Absolutely  guaranteea. 

N  o  frozen  ensilage.  W rite  now  for 
free  book.  Agents  wanted  for 
allot  and  building  tile. 

GUERNSEY  CLAY  CO. 

909  FIttchir  Trust  Bldg, 
ladlauipolis,  Ifidlana 


If  the  Cow  had  her  say 
it  would  be  “a 

harder  SILO” 

Better  FoocL 
Sweeter  Silage 

pVERY  Dairy  Farmer 
Needs  This 

FREE  BOOK 

It  tells  all 
aboutSilos 
andStiaffe 

WRITE  FOR 
IT  TO-DAY 

I-  'Harder ‘Mfg.Co. 

Sox  /  /  CohlesIclII,  NY. 


KITSELMAN  TENGE 


HORSE-HIGH,  BULL- 
STRONG,  PIG-TIGHT 

Made  of  Open  Hearth  wire, 
heavily  galvanized — a  strong, 
durable,  long -lasting,  rust-re- 
slstlng  fence.  Sold  direct  to  the 
Farmer  at  wire  mill  prices. 
Here’s  a  few  of  our  big  values : 
26-Inch  Hog  Fence  -  12  cts.  a  rod. 
47-inch  Farm  Fence  -  IS  cts.  a  rod. 
48-inch  Poultry  Fence  -  24  cts.  a  rod. 
Special  Prices  on  Galv.  Barbed  Wire. 

I  Our  big  Catalog  of  fence  values  shows  100  styles 

and  heights  of  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence  at 
money-saving  prices.  Write  for  it  to-day.  It’s  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  230  Muncia,  Ind. 
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Saved  by 
SHARPLES 
In0ne^a£ 


January  27.  1917. 
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The  height  of  this  print  of  80,000,000  lbs.  of  butter  is  90  feet 
• — its  length  180  feet.  An  average  loss  of  10  lbs.  of  butter 
per  cow  by  all  separators  except  Sjharples  causes  this  appal¬ 
ling  yearly  cream  loss  in  the  United  States  alone.  If  all 
separators  were  Sharpies  this  immense  pile  would  be  saveo 
annually.  For  this  reason;  Sharpies  is  the  only  separator  that  skims 
clean  regfardless  of  speed.  Look  back  over  your  past  experience  with 
separators.  Many  a  day  you  determined  to  turn  at  top  speed  and  not 
lose  cream.  But  unconsciously,  little  by  little,  you  slackened  and  lost 
cream.  That  separator  was  not  a 

SHARPIES 

A  SUCTION-FEEO 

^REAM  separator 

If  it  were  you  could  have  slowed  down  and  still  gotten  every  particle  ol 
cream.  Sharpies  is  the  only  separator  that  “meets  the  moods” — almost 
human  in  its  adaptability  to  every  day  condi¬ 
tions.  It’s  the  separator  that  not  only  can  do 
unequalled  work,  but  will  do  it,  regardless  of 
unfavorable  circumstances.  Sharpies  is 

— the  only  separator  that  skims  clean  at  widely 
varying  speeds. 

—the  only  separator  that  delivers  cream  of  un¬ 
changing  thickness — all  speeds. 

— the  only  separator  you  can  turn  faster  and 
finish  skimming  quicker. 

— the  only  separator  with  just  one  piece  in  the 
bowl — no  discs,  easiest  to  clean. 

— the  only  separator  with  knee-low  supply  tank 
and  a  once-a-month  oiling  system. 

Over  a  million  users !  Made  and  strongly  guar¬ 
anteed  by  the  oldest  and  greatest  separator 
factory  in  America.  Many  a  Sharpies  has 
been  in  constant  use  for  25  years  at  trifling 
repair  cost.  Send  for  free  Catalog  to  Dept.  iz. 

Sharpies  Separator  Co.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Also  Sharpies  Milkers  and  Gasoline  Engines 

Branches:  Chicago  San  Francisco  Portland  Toronto 
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GOOiO^o  the 
FORKFUL 


Silage  that  is  perfectly  preserved ;  good 
from  center  to  outer  circumference 
and  from  top  to  bottom;  good  in  win¬ 
ter  or  summer,  down  to  the  last  fork¬ 
ful —  that’s  what  you  get  with 

UNADULA  SILOS 

They  have  a  door  opening  that  is  con¬ 
tinuous  and  unobstructed.  Light,  non- 
warpable  doors  fasten  at  any  point  and 
open  at  ensilage  level  to  save  back¬ 
breaking  pitching  labor.  Adjustable 
door  frame  insures  permanent  airtight¬ 
ness.  Door  fasteners  form  staunch 

ladder  from  which  all  hoops  are  titrhtened.  Cypress 
roofs  fitted  with  foldine  doors  and  metal 
ventilator.  Steel  cable  anchors  hold  silo 
immovable.  Write  for  cat- 
aloir,  early  order  discount 
and  atfency  offers. 

UNADILLA 
SILO  CO. 

Box  C 
Unadilla,  N.Y. 


ninTwAuSILOS 


H 

- 

iLJ, 

-s— 

^HE  three  walla  of  Crafno  patented  bHos 
insure  strencith  and  permanency. 
They  make  silos  frost  proof,  water 
tight,  and  air  tight,  because  of  u  superior 
method  of  construction. 

No  iron  hoops  to  tighten  or  get  loose. 
Craine  silos  provide  insurance  a^rainst  wind 
and  weather— because  of  three  distinct  walls 
— ^ach  rendering  a  scientific,  specific  ser* 
vice.  Before  you  buy  investigate  this 

SCOTL^MBER 

product.  Get  a  copy  of  our  catalog  and  our 
absolute  guarantee.  Learn  why  Craine  silos 
ore  a  success  for  over  16  years.  Get  early 
winter  discount  and  agency  proposition. 

Send  postal  now, 

Scott  l^umber  Co. 

Box  1  IS  NORWICH,  N.Y. 

Batahliahed  185S 


Save  Agents  Profits 

DIRIGO  and  STANDARD  Silos  have 
always  been  famous  for  their  uniform  high 
quality  and  exclusive  features.  The  strongest 
and  tightest  construction.  Safe  steel  ladder 
Sure  anchorage.  Money  back  guarantee 
Send  for  free  catalog,  prices  and  the  most 
liberal  offer  we  ever  made  for  early  orders. 

STEVENS  TANK  &  TOWER  CO. 

AUBURN.  MAINS 


THE  INDIANA  SILO 

Fifty  thousand  are  now  in 
use  on  the  finest  farms  ia 
America. 

If  you  are  going  to  buy  a  silo 
—this  satisfactory  service  ren¬ 
dered  everywhere — should  be 
of  special  interest  to  you. 

The  cost  of  all  materials  iHt 
advancing  like  the  price  of 
wheat  and  corn. 

Why  not  save  money  by 
contracting  for  your  silo 
now.  It  undoubtedly  will  cost  you  more 
next  spring  or  summer. 

Let  us  send  you  our  proposition — to  con¬ 
tract  now  for  your  silo  and  deliver  it  later. 

We  still  have  openings  for  a  limit* 
ed  number  of  farmer  agents. 
INDIANA  SILO  CO. 

518  Union  Hulldln^.  ANDERSON,  INDIANA 
518  Exchange  Bldg.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

518  Indiana  Building  DES  MOINES,  lO^VA 

518  Live  Stock  Exek,  Bldg.,  FT.  \VORTH»  TEXAS 
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Milk  Conditions  in  Central  New  York 

An  inspection  of  the  following  list  of 
prices  realized  by  factories  and  creameries 
of  this  section  for  October  and  November 
is  very  convincing  evidence  that  farmers 
who  own  and  equip  shipping  stations  that 
shall  contain  equipment  for  making  butter 
and  cheese,  as  well  as  pasteurizing  plants 
and  other  necessities  for  selling  their  milk 
direct  without  the  services  of  the  present 
distributors,  are  insuring  themselves  of  a 
profitable  disposal  of  their  milk,  if  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  it  up  into  cheese  and  butter. 
The.se  prices  speak  for  themselves  when 
the  contract  price  for  October  milk  was 
.$2.15  per  100  lbs. ; 

Net  price 

^laker  100  lbs. 

E.  Phar.salia,  Loomis.  Oct.  milk. .  ..$2,288 
E.  Phar.salia.  Loomis.  Nov.  milk...  2.576 

Highland,  Bullock,  Nov.  milk . 2.15 

No.  Pitcher.  Loomis,  Oct.  milk _ 2.225 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Penelope,  Oct.  milk  .  2.214 

Pharsalia,  Hibbard,  Oct.  milk  ....  2.411 

Pharsalia.  Hibbard,  Nov.  milk .  2.90 

So.  Otselic,  .Taphet,  Oct.  milk . .^..47 

So.  Otselic,  .Taphet,  Nov.  milk . 2.797 

Taylor  Valley,  White,  Oct.  milk.  .  ,  2.14 
Taylor  Valley,  White,  Nov.  milk.  .  .  2.4,15 
Taylor  Center,  Loope,  Oct.  milk...  2.15 

TTiion  Valley,  Oct.  milk . 2.2.S 

Willet  Coop,  Cream.  Blancher,  Oct.  2.298 

Most  of  these  factories  and ’creameries 
are  miles  away  from  the  railroad,  and  the 
quality  of  milk  they  get  is  far  from  being 
up  to  the  standard  of  that  produced  for 
the  shipping  stations,  usually  much  lower 
in  butter  fat,  yet  they  have  paid  the  far¬ 
mers  more  for  their  milk  than  have  the 
shipping  stations.  Furthermore,  all  but 
three  of  these  factories  return  free  whey 
to  their  patrons  to  feed  out  on  the  farms, 
a  great  item.  Three  of  them  return  skim- 
milk  at  a  very  moderate  price.  Is  there 
need  of  saying  more  in  support  of  the 
plan  of  locally-owned  shipping  stations? 

recent  meeting  of  milk  producers  in 
Cortland  was  crowded  to  the  doors,  and 
there  was  passed  a  rousing  unanimous 
resolution  approving  the  work  of  Com¬ 
missioner  Dillon,  asking  for  his  continu¬ 
ance  in  office  and  for  State  support  of  his 
recommendations  for  di-stributing  milk  in 
New  York  city. 

Let  there  be  no  loss  of  time  in  prepar¬ 
ing  for  the  Spring  campaign.  The  plans 
of  the  Cortland  Milk  Committee  are  not 
as  yet  made  public,  but  the  committee 
gives  assurance  that  they  are  going  to  be 
able  to  care  for  the  farmers’  milk  in  the 
Spring  if  there  is  need,  and  bigger  things 
are  under  way.  Scott  is  thinking  of 
building  a  station  of  its  own.  Cincinnatus 
dairynien  have  made  quite  definite  plans 
to  build,  and  Truxton  is  similarly  busy. 

M.  G.  F. 


Bed.';Kldne7 . .  oo  oil  90 

Lima,  California .  7  go  o  8  25 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  cold  weather  has  made  bad  work  with 
the  apple  market,  especially  boxed  fruit.  Sound 
barrelled  apples  are  selling  high — at  times  above 
recent  quotations.  Strawberries  are  quite  scarce, 
anything  choice  wholesaling  at  40  to  50  cents. 
^  open-crate  shipments  have  arrived,  but 
supply  is  in  refrigerator  chests, 
wnicn  make  heavy  transportation  cliarge.  Berries 
shipped  in  this  way  must  wholesale  at  40  cents 
or  more  here  to  bring  the  growers  any  appre¬ 
ciable  profit.  The  few  lots  that  sell  at  75  cents 
or  thereabouts  help  bring  up  the  average. 

Applies,  Spy,  bbl . 50  @  6  00 

Winesap.....  .  350  @5  50 

York  Imperial . qq  @  4  50 

T^wenty-ounce .  3  (jq  @  5  00 

Hubbardston .  3  00  @  3  50 

.  2  00  @6  00 

.  4  00  @  6  60 

Baldwin . 3  35  @  5  00 

Greening  .  3  00  @  5  25 

Ben  Davis. . 300  @3  60 

western,  box .  i  50  @  2  35 

Pears— Kieffer,  bbl .  2  00.  @  4  00 

Strawberries,  qt .  35  @  40 

Cranberries,  bbl . 3  00  @  «  50 

VEGETABLES. 

OUT  potatoes  are  in  larger  supply,  and  weather 
bad  for  moving  them,  so  that  some  sales  have 
been  a  little  lower.  Old  cabbage  is  very  scarce 
and  bringing  about  five  cents  per  pound  in  ton 
lots.  _  New  from  the  South  selling  well  when 
showing  fair  quality.  Onion  market  very  firm 
and  prices  higher  on  nearly  all  kinds. 

Potatoes-Maine,  1651b.  bag . mo 

State,  165  lb  bag.  . . 5  00 

Long  Island,  ISOlbs .  5  50 

Bermuda,  bbl .  350 

Southern,  late  crop,  bbl .  3  oo 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu .  75 

Brussel  Sprouts,  qt .  5 

Celery.  Square  Crates  . ‘  200 

Garlic,  lb .  3 

Beets,  bbl . . . .  3  qq 

Carrots,  bbl . . . 2  jO 

Cauliflower,  bbl  . .  ...  loO 

Cabbage,  ton . ' . joo  00 

New,  bbl . 2  50 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket . 

Onions,  State  and  W’n  White,  bu 

State  and  Wn,  red  and  yel,  100  lbs  6  00 

Conn,,  100  lb.  bag .  5  oo 

Peppers,  bu . 00 

String  Beans  bu .  150 

Turnips,  bbl . . 

Squash,  bbl  . ..i.].’.  2  60 

Parsley,  bbl .  5  00 

Egg  Plants,  bu . 2  00 

Okra,  bu . 53 

Kale,  bbl . 50 

Peas,  bu . oo 

Spinach,  bbl . 3  oo 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt.  crate .  1  50 

HOTHOUSE  VEGETABLES. 

Mushroms  averaging  higher.  Cucumbers  run¬ 
ning  poor  in  quality.  Tomatoes  low,  except 
for  best. 
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..5  25 

@5  50 

@  5  40 

@  6  00 

@  7  60 

®  5  25 

@  1  40 

@  12 

@2  76 

@  3 

@  4  00 

®  3  00 

®  8  00 

@110  00 

@  4  25 

@3  00 

...  260 

@2  75 

lbs  5  00 

@  6  on 

@6  76 

@  3  25 

@  4  00 

@3  25 

19  4  00 

@10  00 

@  3  60 

@  4  00 

@  1  75 

®  6  60 

@  i  00 

@  3  00 

Tomatoes,  lb .  10 

Mushrooms,  lb .  20 

Cucumbers,  doz .  1  oo 

Radishes,  100  bunches, .  2  50 


®  25 

@  46- 

@  I  75 
@4  00 


AND 
ton  . 


STRAW. 


@20  00 
@18  50 
@16  50 
@18  00 
@14  00 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 
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High 

surplus 

cents. 


BUTTER. 

qualities  continue  scarce.  There  is  some 
of  medium  grades,  wholesaling  below  86 


Creamery,  fanev  lb . 

Afll^ 

Good  to  Choice  . 

Lower  Grades . 

Dairy,  beet . 

3fi 

Common  to  Good . 

36 

City  made . 

Packing  Stock . 

Process  . 

34 

Elgin,  Ill.,  butter  market  38’t2  cents. 

CHEESE. 

Prices  are  tending  a  little  higher  on  best  State 
colored.  The  market  as  a  whole  is  Inactive, 
though  some  export  business  In  new  stock  is 
reported  at  prices  one  to  two  cents  under  ton 
quotations. 


Whole  Milk,  fancy . 

Good  to  choice . 

Lower  grades . 

Daisies,  best . 

24^ 

2314 

22 

25 

Young  Americas . 

Bklius,  best . 

'2iH 

Fair  to  good  . 

18 

EGGS. 

Arrivals  of  both  carload  and  express  lots  have 
been  a  little  larger,  and  prices  have  declined 
except  on  a  few  special  grades.  This  condition 
may  not  last  long,  as  weather  is  reported  colder 
in  the  Western  sections. 

.  56  @  68 

.  45  la  .53 

Mixed  colors,  best .  50 

Common  to  good. _ ....  38 

Storage  .  35 

Gathered,  best .  50 

Medium  to  good  . 40 

Lower  grades . 30 


HAY 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  . 19  00 

No.  2 . 17  60 

No.  3 . 15  00 

Clover  mixed . 12  00 

Straw,  Rye, . 12  00 

GRAIN, 

Reports  of  heavy  war  damage  to  merchant 
shipping  in  the  South  Atlantic  have  strengthened 
the  corn  market,  on  the  ground  that  If  transport 
from  Argentina  is  to  carry  an  increased  hazard, 
Europe  will  have  to  depend  more  on  our  corn. 
Heavy  export  sales  of  oats  have  been  made. 
The  wheat  market  is  very  flighty.  The  general 
feeling  is  that  the  price  is  artificial,  and  specu¬ 
lators  are  ready  to  “stand  from  under”  at  the 
least  depressing  news.  Most  of  the  soft  wheat 
sections  of  the  West  are  now  covered  with  snow, 
so  that  the  crop  outlook  thus  far  is  favorable. 

Wheat,  No.  1.  Northernspring .  2  26  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  1  13  @  1  14 

Flour,  cariots,  at  N.Y.  bbl . 10  60  @10  76 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  66  @  67 

Rye,  free  from  onion .  1  55  @166 

FEED. 

City  Bran . .31  oo  @  32  00 

Middlings  .  33  00  34  00 

Red  Dog, .  45  00  47  60 

Corn  Meal  .  41  qo  42  00 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  prices 
noted  here,  but  represent  produce  of  good  qual¬ 
ity  and'  the  buying  opportunities  of  at  least  half 
of  New  York’s  population. 

Eggs— Fancy,  white,  large,  doz .  60 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  50 

Ordinary  grades .  35 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb .  44 

Tub,  choice .  40 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb .  35 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb....  30 

Fricassee,  lb . ]  33 

Fowls  .  25 

Turkeys .  33 

Leg  of  lamb .  25 

Lamb  chops .  35 

Roasting  beef .  35 

Pork  chops  .  34 

Loin  of  pork  .  33 

Lettuce,  head .  8 

Cabbage,  head  .  25 

Potatoes,  peck  . '  75 
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@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 
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® 
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53 

46 

45 

42 

36 

55 

25 
28 
36 
28 
30 
28 

26 
25 
15 
35 
80 
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LIVE  POULTRT 

Chickens,  lb . iq 

Ducks,  lb .  lu 

Fowls  . 29 

Roosters  . 14 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  best  lb .  33 

Common  to  good  .  35 


® 


@ 


52 

51 

48 

38^ 

62 

45 

35 


20 

22 

22 

15 


33 

28 


Receipts  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
.January  17,  1917: 

Butter,  lbs .  2,399.760 

Eggs,  doz .  1,031.160 

Dressed  poultry,  packages  .  24,033 

Live  Poultry,  crates  .  7,448 

Cotton,  bales  .  47,858 

Apples,  bbls .  66,798 

Lemons,  boxes  .  3,150 

Onions,  sacks  .  23,278 

Oranges,  boxes  .  115, iM 

Potatoes,  bbls  .  44,678 

Corn,  bush .  362,600 

Hay.  tons  .  3,607 

Oats,  bush .  434,000 

Rye,  bush .  1,250 

Wheat,  bush .  1,384,600 


Broilers,  common  to  good 
Roasters  . 

®'  32 
®  28 
@  36 

Spirits  Turpentine,  bbls . 

17,366 

1,360 

Capons,  7  to  81bs . 

6to7Jbs . 

424 

fowls . 

CHTCAfin  WTrnT,ESATjF 

\r  A  T>  T*-  1 

Roosters . 

@  17 

Butter,  creamery  . 

Squabs,  doz . 

@  23 

Eggs,  gathereff  . 

Storage  . 

@  44 

Guineas,  nalr  . 

@  1  25 

@  38% 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 

Bulls . 

Chickens  . 

@  19 

@  19 

@11.80 
@  8.85 

@10  00 
@7  00 
@6  50 

Steers  . 

Feeders  . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  prime  veal,  ioo  lb . 

Culls . 

...11  00 

Calves  . 

Sheep  . 

@14.50 

f^1  A  AA 

@16  00 
@9  00 
@  8  00 
@14  85 
@10  60 

Lambs  . 

@14.25 

(R)^<\  7K 

Sheep,  100  lbs _ 

Hogs  . 

Lambs  . 

Onions,  100  lbs . 

@  5.25 
@19^ 

Hogs . 

Potatoes,  bu . 

..  BBANB. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Pea . 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

AA  AA 

...1000 

Apples,  bbl . 

A  AA 

@11  76 
@11  50 
@11  25 
@12  00 

Hothouse  tomatoes,  lb . 

@  20 

Medium . 

Radishes,  doz.  bunches  . 

@  75 

Wnite  Eidnnv .  . 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

@  1.25 
@  60 

Contain*  80  Pas'es — shows' over  150 
Styles  of  Fences  and  Gates  for  Every 
Purpose.  Quotes  Sensational  Bargain 
Prices^  Direct-From-Factory-to-You.  All  Fraight 
Prepaid  Wherwer  you  live.  Write  Today. 


'V^nderfiil 

NEW 

EenceBook 


JIM  BROWN 
,  PrealJent 


Whether  you  need  fence  this 
year  or  not  be  sure  to  get  this 
wonderful  new  book  FREE. 

It  will  open  your  eyes  to 
REAL  fence  and  gate’VAL- 
UES— show  you  how  to  save 
25  percent  to  40  percent 
cash  and  get  better  fence 
than  anyone  else  can  offer. 

Tells  how  Brown  Fence 
is  made  of  genuine  Basic 
Open  Hearth  Wire; 

''shows  clearly  how  it  is 
DOUBLE  GALVANIZED 
by  the  famous  exclusive 
Brown  Process.  Tells 
why  more  than  half  a 

million  fanners  have  bought  over  125  million  rodsT 
^nough  to  go  around  tha  world  eighteen  times. 

1/bect  EcamFactoiy 

Our  prices  beat  all  others  for  three  reasons.  1.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  from  factory.  2.  We  pay  the  freight  wherever  you 
Uve.  3.  We  are  the  largest  Fence  Company  selling  only  direct 
to  consumer.  We  manufacture  and  selLin  larger  quantities 
than  others  so  we  can  afford  and  do  take  less  profit  per  rod. 


MOWN 


Double  Calvatuted 
Benceil3^IbrEbdup 
We  pay  i^eFifeigKt!l 


Factory-to-You  pftes  begin  this  ye5  at 
boolc  and  see  how  much  we  save  you  on  the 
style  and  size  fence  YOU  want.  Remember  we  show  over  150  styles— more 

Stores— including  Ho^  Sheep  Stock,  Poultry  and 

Close  Spaced  Rabbit  Fences,  Farm  Gates,  Lawn  Fence  and  Gates,  Self-Rais- 

mg  Gates.  Barb  Wire  and  my  new  Triple  Angle  Fence  Post.  *  ^ 


STEEL 
POSTS 
At  Rock-Bottom 
Prices. 


Gnqxm^Ibstal^ 


Complete  line  of  Farm  Cates 


With  your  free  copy  of  the  Brown  Fence  Book 
we  will  send  you  a  free  sample  of  Brown 
Double  Galvanized  Fence  Wire,  together 
with  a  copy  of  the  Standard  Galvanizing  .4 
Test.  Test  Brown  Wire  against  Any 
other  and  See  for  yourself  which 
fence  reauts  ruat  longest.  Mail 
coupon  or  postal  right  now. 

Address  Jim  Brown,  President. 


Lawn  Fence  at  Rock-Bottom  Prices 


BROWN  FENCE 
&  WIRE  CO. 

Dept.  659 
Cleveland, 

Ohio 


^ether 
izing  ^ 
ay  ^ 


/ 


or 
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Use  NATCO  Drain  Tile— Last  Forever 

needs  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  mado  nt 
hard  burned.  Don’t  have  to  dig  ’em  ifp 
to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload 

ART  *be  famous  NATCO  IMPERISH- 

M  *•  1  c*  u  —  *  ABLE  SILO*  Natco  Building*  Tile  and  Natco  Sewer  Pine 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company  .  1 1 2 1  FuUon  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pal 


erican  Feflce 


Woven  with  a  mechanically 
hinged  joint.  Big,  full  gauge 
wires— full  weight— full 

length  rolls.  Superior  quality 
galvanizing— proof  against  hardest 
weather  conditions. 

American  Steel  Fence  Posts  last  a  life¬ 
time.  ^  Hold  fence  secure  against  all 
conditions. 

Dealers  Everywhere 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

Chicago  New  York  Pittsburgh  Cleveland  Denver 

Awarded  Grand  Prize  at  Panama  Pacific  International  Eznoiition 
Ihe  Supreme  Award  of  Merit 
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•She  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  27,  1917. 


This 

FREE  BOOK 
WiU  TeU  You 

the  Answers 


How  can  I  get  electric  light  in  my  honse 
How  can  I  put  in  an  electric  bell 
How  can  we  get  reliable  telephone  service 
on  our  farm 

How  can  I  put  up  a  telephone 
What  is  a  horsepower  in  electricity 
How  can  I  cook  and  wash  by  electricity 

These  and  many  other  questions  concerning  the  use 
of  electricity  on  the  farm  are  answered,  with  illustra¬ 
tions,  in  the  Farmer’s  Electrical  Handbook,  which  will 
be  sent  to  you  free. 

Just  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon 
NOW  —  the  edition  is  limited. 

Western  Etectric  Company 


INCORPORATED 


195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

EJeventh  and  York  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

910  River  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

413  Huron  Road,  Cleveland,  O. 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED 

Please  send  me  copy  of  “Parmer’s  Electrical  Hand  Book”  No.  RY-104. 


Name. 


Town. 


County. 


.  State. 


SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

With  INCLOSED  MOTOR 
Keepins  OUT  OUST  and  RAINrKeepIn^  IN  OIL 

OIL 

SUPPLY 
REPLEN¬ 
ISHED 
ONLY 
ONCE 
A  YEAR 

DOUBLE  GEARS  -  Each  Carrying  Half  the  Load 
Every  feature  desirable  in  a  windmill  in  the  | 

AUTO-OILED  AERMOTOR  i 

Write  AER MOTOR  CO. 

2550  West  12th  Street  CHICAGO 


GARDEN  TOOLS  ' 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  questions: 

Hovr  can  1  have  a  good  garden  with 
least  expense?  How  can  the  wife 
have  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  for 
the  home  table  with  least  labor? 

IRON  AGE  SSmiScr 

solves  the  garden  labor  problem. 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools — 
■H  stcred  in  Email  space.  Sows,  cov- 

Bo.e  prs  cultivates,  weeds,  ridges. 


Brill 

and 

Wheel 

2oe 


etc., better  than  old-time  tools. 
A  woman,  boy  or  girl  can 
push  it  and  do  a  day’s  band- 
work  in  60 
minutes.  38 
combina¬ 
tions.  $3.26 
to  $15.00. 
Write  for 
booklet. 

Bateman  M’f’g Co.,  Box  2C . , Grenloch,  N.J. 


Steel  Wheels 

will  make  yourold  farm  wagon  n A||tf 
as  good  as  new.  Save  money  be-  D  w  vH 
I  cause  they  never  need  repaira. 

,  Write  for  onr  big  free  book  tell-  pUKr 
ing  all  about  them  and  how  they  ■  * 
pay.  Empire  Mlg.  Co.,  Boayee Quincy,  l!|* 


Stum 

With  the  Famous 

Hercules ! 


Triple-Power 

Pull  an  acre  or  more  of  stumps  a  day.  Pull 
any  stump  In  5  minutes  or  less.  Don’t  have 
loafer  land  when  it’s  so  easy  and  cheap  to  pull 
the  stumps  out!  Make  lOCOjS  profit  by  using: 
the  Hercules.  $1281.00  the on 43  acres! 
$750.00  every  year  after.  Let  us  prove  it. 


Low  Price  and  Book  Free ! 


Get  the  facts.  Read  our  book.  Tells 
!  what  all  steel,  triple  power  means.  Shows 
many  features  of  the  Hercules.  Shows 
many  photos  and  letters  from  owners. 
Postal  will  do. 

HERCULES  IHFG.  COMPANY 
130  25th  St.  Centerville,  Iowa 


5?^  KEMP  CLIMAX  SPREADER 


A  LIGHT  WEIGHT  TWO  HORSE  SPREADER 
The  dium  is  to  the  inaimre  spreader  what  the  cutter  bar 
is  to  the  mowei-.  This  New  Kemp  Climax  has  reversible, 
Self -Sharpening  Graded  Flat  Teeth,  with  enclosed  drum 
that  will  handle  all  material  at  one-third  less  power. 
It  shreds  the  material.  You  get  over  40  years  experience 
in  this  machine.  Write  for  catalog. 

THE  N.  J.  KEMP  CO.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


Handling  the  Airedale 


Part  II. 

FKEni.NG  Puppies. — Feeding  is  as  sim¬ 
ple  .as  lunisiug  in  the  case  of  the  “big¬ 
gest  and  best  of  the  terriers.”  They  eat 
praetifally  everything,  and  if  they  get 
any  adequate  exercise  nearly  everything 
agrees  with  them.  They  scarcely  ever 
need  dosing,  and  the  fewer  drugs  given 
them  the  better.  If  necessary  castor  oil 
may  be  used ;  many  dogs  will  lap  it  out 
of  a  saucer,  but  if  there  is  trouble  in  ad¬ 
ministering  it,  should  it  become  neces¬ 
sary.  use  the  capsules.  The  females  are 
generally  good  mothers,  and  take  the  best 
of  care  of  their  babies.  When  the  time 
eomes  to  wean  them,  and  of  this  you  must 
Judge  by  the  number  and  condition  of  the 
pups  and  the  attention  w’hich  the  mother 
gives  them,  they  will  do  well  on  cow’s  : 
milk,  warmed,  of  course,  but  not  hot. 
The  hooks  will  tell  you  that  cow’s  milk 
eauses  worms,  hut  this  is  sheer  non¬ 
sense  ;  they  take  to  it  naturally  and  do 
well  on  it.  The  litters  usually  run  from 
four  to  a  dozen,  perhaps  sevp  or  eight 
would  be  a  fair  average,  but  if  the  num¬ 
ber  is  unusually  large  and  it  is  desired  to 
raise  them  all  there  is  little  difficulty  in 
artificial  feeding.  Don’t  use  a  nursing  bejP 
tie;  the  nipple  is  too  large  and  too  stiff 
for  the  little  mouths;  the  best  thing  is 
one  of  the  small  syringes  made  for  use 
in  the  human  ear  It  is  made  all  in  one 
piece  in  the  form  of  a  rubber  ball  with  a 
long,  liexible  and  very  soft  nozzle,  made 
all  in  one  piece  w'ith  the  bulb.  As  the 
babies  get  older  solids  and  semi-sjlids 
mav  be  introduced  into  their  milk,  crack- 
ersl  stale  bread  and  best  of  all,  rice  or 
oatmeal.  Oatmeal,  being  especially  rich 
in  phosphates,  is  a  splendid  bone-builder, 
and  prevents  rickets.  Then  gradually 
they  can  be  put  on  the  diet  of  a  mature 
dog,  but,  of  course,  going  very  light  on 
meat,  in  fact  none  at  all,  except  perhaps 
as  they  get  it  in  broths  and  gravies,  until 
five  or  six  months  old. 

Diet  For  Mature  Dogs. — The  mature 
dogs  can  be  fed  practically  everything  you 
eat  vourself;  don’t  stick  to  one  feed,  but 
give' a  little  variety.  Don’t  give  too  much 
meat,  give  very  little  in  the  way  of  sweets, 
don’t  feed  heavil.v  on  potatoes,  and  above 
all,  never  give  any  poultry  hones.  A 
chicken  bone  will  readily  sliver  into_  long 
splinters  that  sometimes  pierce  the  intes¬ 
tines  and  cause  an  agonizing  death.  If 
you  must  purcha.se  food,  fresh  bones,  stale 
bread  and  skim-milk  are  all  excellent,  and 
have  the  merit  of  cheapness.  Dog  biscuits 
are  good  but  expensive.  Rice  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  feed,  especially  if  a  dog’s  digestion 
is  a  little  upset  and  boiled  with  a  little 
chopped  liver  or  meat  or  with  a  few 
bones  to  give  it  a  flavor  dogs  eat  it  greed¬ 
ily.  Most  of  the  cereals  ai’e  good,  but 
eornmeal  should  not  he  fed  in  any  form 
to  excess,  especially  in  hot  weather,  as  it 
is  apt  to  cause  skin  irritation.  Needless 
to  say  all  a  dog's  feed  should  he  fre.sh, 
clean  and  cold. 

Time  op  Feeding. — As  for  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  feeding  much  depends  on  the 
habits  of  the  dog  and  the  exercise  he  gets. 
Closely  confined  or  kept  in  the  city,  once  a 
day  is  enough,  but  if  running  all  the  time 
he  should  be  fed  oftener.  My  ov.’ii  dogs 
ai’e  busy  every  minute.  If  a  dog  must 
superintend  the  bringing  in  of  the  cows, 
see  them  milked,  trot  over  to  the  station 
ahead  of  the  milk  wagon  and  then  get 
back  to  the  farm  in  time  to  make  his 
thorough  inspection  of  every  wood¬ 
chuck  and  rabbit  hole  before  din¬ 
ner.  it  means  a  pretty  full  morn¬ 
ing.  Then  in  the  afternoon  these  holes 
must  be  examined  again,  the  teams 
escorted  to  w’ork,  and  the  cows_  brought 
in  again.  Even  if  once  in  a  while  a  few 
minutes  can  be  stolen  for  a  nap  on  the 
front  porch  or  a  swim  if  the  weather  is 
warm,  such  a  dog  has  a  pretty  busy  day. 
and  is  entitled  to  three  meals  a  day,  but 
don’t  let  him  get  fat,  and  keep  him  away 
from  the  kitchen  stove. 

Breeding. — The  proper  age  for  breed¬ 
ing  depends  entirely  on  the  individual.  It 
is  generally  best  to  wait  until  a  year  old, 
but  the  Airedale,  if  living  out  of  doors 
and  getting  plenty  of  exercise,  matures 
early  and  sometimes  can  be  bred  a  little 
younger  if  big  and  strong  and  healthy. 
Usually  too  it  is  safe  to  have  tivo  litters 
a  year,'  but  not  unless  the  female  keeps  in 
good  condition.  Of  course,  while  carry¬ 
ing  and  nursing  pups  she  should  have 
good  attention  and  plenty  of  food.  When 
the  time  comes  for  whelping  she  will  often 
disappear  and  make  up  a  bed  for  her¬ 
self  in  some  out-of-the-way  place,  but  it 
is  generally  best  to  fix  up  quarters  for 
her  as  far  away  from  the  other  dogs  and 
as  secluded  as  possible ;  give  her  plenty 
of  bedding,  a  pan  of  water  and  then  leave_ 
her  entirely  alone.  They  practically' 
never  need  help.  After  the  babies  come 
leave  them  alone  and  don’t  handle  them 
or  bother  them,  although  it  may  be  well 
to  pet  the  mother  again  once  in  a  while 
to  keep  her  confidence,  for  often  the  best- 
tempered  of  dogs  will  be  uncertain  in  dis¬ 
position  when  her  first  babies  come. 
Don’t  let  strangers  annoy  or  frighten  her. 
The  period  of  gestation  is  nine  weeks,  and 
the  pups  generally  begin  to  open  their 
eyes  on  about  the  ninth  day. 

GILBERT  M,  TUCKER,  JR. 


Kerosene  Oft,  Gasoline  and  Gas 


Let  me  send  yon  an  enpine  to  earn  Its  own  cost 
while  you  use  it  — for  my  Kerosene  enjnne  gives 
more  power  from  a  gallon  of  6-cent  kerosene  than 
you  can  protfrom  a  grallon  of  20  or  25*cent  grasohno 
in  any  gasoline  engine — Easy  to  start;  easy  to 
operate;  no  cranking;  no  batteries. 

You  Don’t  Have  To  Pay  War  PricesI 

2  H-P.  $33.95  5  II  P,  $74.95  12  H-P.  $191.50 

3  II  P.  51.50  7  H-P.  101.50  16  H-P.  265.50 

4  H  P.  69.75  10  H  P.  144.50  22  H  P.  369.90 

Oth#P«l2«»~Portabl®andSaw-Rlf»  at  proportionally 
low  prieoa*  All  F.  0«  B.  Factory* 

DIRECT  FROM  MY  BIG  FACTORY 

Forlongcrthan  any  other  engine  manufacturer  in 
America.  Ihavebeensellingenginesdirect  from  the 
factory  to  th  e  man  i  n  tho  Shop  or  on  the  farm..  Now , 
as  before,  any  honest  man  can  have  my  engine  on 

90  DAYS*  TRIAL 

Every  enedne  I  send  out  must  make  good  all  I  guar¬ 
antee.  No  need  to  pay  double  my  price  for  any 
good  engine,  or  take  an  out-of-date  engine  for  any 
kind  of  a  price. ,  Let  me  show  you  how  to  figure 
what  an  engine  is  worth  end 

How  To  Know  Better  Engines 

My  newest  book  helps  you  choose  a  safe  and  value-received 
engine  ••  How  to  make  simple  tests  —  and  all  about  valve  In 
bead  motor.  Send  me  your  address  today.  Just  a  postal 
card  will  b^g  Uiis  newest  and  latest  book. 

Cao.  E.  Long,  OTTAWA  MFG.  CO. 

697  King  8t.,  Ottawa,  Kansas* 


I  Vm, 

want 
to  send 

ou  a  copy  of  my  big  new  Buggy 
_ook  right  away.  You  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  150  new  1917  stylos — 
the  now  improvements  and  especially 
n  the  low  prices  I  am  quoting  this  year 
on  these  famous  light-running,  easy- 
riding  long-life 

SPLIT 


HICKORY 

Buggies.  Famous  the  world  over 
for  style,  strength  and  quality. 
More  that  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  them  now  m  use.  All  guaran- 
teed2years  and  sold  on  30  days 
f reo  road  test  to  prove  quality. 
Write  for  the  big  free  book  today. 
H.  C.  Ph.lps,  Pr.a. 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO. 
Station  290  Columbus,  Obio 


SAW  YOUR  WOOD 


With  a  F0LPT5G  SAWITG  MACHINE.  9  CORDS  by  ONE  MAN  In 
lObours.  tiend  for  Free  catalog  No.  E  6  showing  low  price 
and  latest  improvements.  First  order  secures^  agency* 

Folding  Sawing  IHach*  Co«y  161  W*  Hariiion  SL*  Chicago,  1U« 


IGHEST  PRICES 

Paid  for  All  Kinds  of  RAW  FURS 

I  need  large  quantities  of 
all  kinds  of  furs,  and  it 
will  pay  you  to  get  my  price 
list.  I  especially  solicit  com¬ 
munication  withdealers  hav¬ 
ing  large  lots  to  sell.  Write 
for  price  list  and  shipping 
tags  today  to 

O.  L.  SLENKER 

P.  O.  BoxK.  East  Liberty,  O. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FARMS  ^OPPORTUNmES 

Tell  us  wliat  kind  of  farm  you  want  and 
liow  much  casli  you  can  pay  down,  and  wo 
will  prepare  purposely  for  you  a  list  of  just 
such  places  in  many  parts  of  the  State 

THE  FARM  BROKERS’  ASSOCIATION.  Inc.,  ONEIDA,  NEW  YORK 

Other  oniccs  throughout  the  State. 


A^vmallParm  IN  CALIFORNIA  will  make  you  more 
HOlMdliralOl  money  with  less  work.  'I’on  will  live 
longer  and  better.  Delightfnlclimate.  Riclisoil.  Low 
pi'ices.  Easy  terms.  Sure  profits.  Hospitable  neigh¬ 
bors.  Good  roads,  schools  and  churches.  Write  for 
our  Sail.IoaauinV. alley  Illustrated  folders,  free.  C.  L. 
Seagraves,  Industrial  Comtnissionar  A.T.8  S.  F-Ry.,1963  Ry.  Each.,  Cliicagt 


$65  Per  Acre  b  u^y  1 50- Acre  Farm  ’tile^®)ela- 

ware  River  Valley.  All  good  hnildingsj  fine  land ; 
woods;  large  stream;  near  church  and  trolly;  a 
splendid  dairy;  stock  and  general  farm.  .4  cheap 
farmer’s  farm.  Horace  G.  Keeder,  Newtown,  Pa. 


GRAPE  VINEYARD  FARM  FOR  SALE 

A  farm  of  108  .acres— over  90  acres  in  grapes — vines  8 
years  old — ti’.ained  and  wire  trellised— 70  acres  Ives, 
10  acresConcords.lO  :icres  containing  60  choice  varie¬ 
ties — commodious  residence  and  farm  buildings, 
tools  ,'ind  farming  equipment— splendidly  located-- 
electric  cars  every  half  hour,  gas,  electricity  and 
phone  service— excellent  community,  good  schools, 
healthful  locality.  Will  sell  entire  or  in  acreage  to 
suit  buyer,  at  a  reasonable  figure- liberal  terms. 
■Address  JOSEPH  A,  CONWELL— Trusfee-Vineland-N.  J. 


IF 


of 


you  want  books  on  farming 
any  kind  write  us  and  we 
will  quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE 

We  believe  every  advertiser  in  our  Poultry 
Department  is  honest  and  reliable.  We  stand 
back  of  these  classified  advertisements  with  our 
••Suiiare  Deal  Guarantee,”  as  we  do  the  display 
advertisements.  Those  purchasing  eggs  for 
hatching  and  baby  chicks  must  understand  that 
they  are  assuming  some  risk  when  ordering  from 
a  distance.  For  the  most  part  eggs  and  chicks 
carry  safely,  but  sometimes  rough  handling  by 
the  express  companies  or  exposure  to  beat  and 
cold  causes  (famage.  That  eggs  fail  to  hatch  or 
chicks  die  is  not  conclusive  evidence  of  bad 
faith* on  the  part  of  the  seller,  and  we  shall  not 
consider  claims  on  that  basis.  To  avoid  contro¬ 
versy  buyer  and  seller  should  have  a  definite  un¬ 
derstanding  as  to  the  responsibility  assumed  in 
case  of  dissatisfaction. 


FOR  SALE-POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

2— T,ai  ge  Hill  coal  stove  brooders  hovering  800  chicks— 
used  one  season— in  first  class  condition — $20.00  eacli. 
2— One  Hundred  and  Fifty  egg  International  Lamp  in¬ 
cubators— perfect  condition— $15.00  each. 

KILLEARN  POULTRY  FARM 

Phone  165  Great  Neck  Groat  Nock  Station,  L.  I. 

D  A  DD/^IVI  Leghorns  and 

D  M  r\  IV  W  111  Wyandottes 

Cockerels  from  pans  headed  by  males  we  imported 
direct  from  Tom  Barron’s  heaviest  layers.  All 
finely  developed  and  ready  to  go  into  the  breed¬ 
ing  pens.  Leghorns,  83  each;  Wyandottes, 
So  each.  Satisfaction  or  money  liaek.  Eggs  foi 
haicliing  and  baby  chicks.  Write  for  mating  list. 
Our  bred-to-lay  stock  will  increase  your  profits. 

C.  R.  Burger  KuTf;. 

leghorn  eggs  and  chicks 

■why  my  hatching  eggs  and  day-old  chicks  are  bet¬ 
ter  than  others.  FRED  B.  SKINNER.  R.  No.  3,  Greene,  N.Y. 

50  VIGOKOUS,  FULLY  MATUKEIT 

Well  Bred  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

83  to  83  eacli.  Write  for  prices  on  larger  qiumti- 

ties.  Brookside  Poultry  Yards,  Phone  248  Rye.Harrisoii.N  Y. 

Barron  Champion  Layers  white  leghorn  h^ns 

record  laying  in  their  pullet  year— 210  to  2‘i8.  A  few 
matured  cockerels  from  record  hens.  Exceptional 
opportunity  for  people  wanting  liigli  proihicing 
stock  to  be  used  as  Breeders.  Hens,  85;  cocker¬ 
els,  87.  Money  refunded  if  not  s.aiistied. 

Devine  Farm,  East  Northport,  I.,ong  Island 

Bred-to-Lay  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  sif "" 

I{:iby  chick,  March  and  April  delivery.  $12  per  100. 
Ilatcliing  eggs,  now  ready,  $6  per  100.  Safe  Deliv¬ 
ery.  Satisfaction  gmirantced.  (’ircnlar  free. 
rEIlKY  BRIGGS  -  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Brightly  Poultry  Farm 

S.  G.  W.  Leghorn  and  B.  P.  Rocks.  A  few  good 
vigorous  (’ockerels  bred  from  tr.ap  nest  hens,  with 
rocorii  of  220  eggs  and  bettor,  for  sale  at  $2.50  to  $5.00 
each.  Eggs  $1.1)0,  $2..50  and  $4.50  per  setting. 

BKIGIITLY  POULTKY  FAKW 

J’.  O.  Box  44  GoochlantI,  Virginia 

FOR  SALE-POULTRY 

WHITE  LEGHORNS — 300 'yearling  breeding  hens 
$1.50  each  in  lots  of  not  less  than  fifty.  700  pullets 
in  full  lay  at  $2.00  each  in  lots  of  not  less  than  fifty. 
Will  make  special  price  for  the  entire  lot.  Can  be 
seen  at  any  time. 

KILLEAUN  POULTRY  FARM 

Phone,  165  Great  Neck.  Great  Neck  Station,  L.I. 

FOR  SALE 

Twenty  Very  Choice  S.  G.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Heavy  Laying  Strain.  Farm  raised.  $4  eacli. 

U.  E.  HUNT  -  Arkjjort,  New  York 

Choice  Selected  Cockerels 

healthy.  $2  to  $3.  J.  M,  CASE,  Gilboa,  N.  Y. 

Utility  Leghorn  Eggs 

back.  EGGMONT  POULTRY  YARDS.  Center  Marshfield.  Mass. 

HOUDANS-40  Cockerels  and  Pullets  ftrstmizo 

winner.  $2  eacli.  Hartley,  Route  5,  Vineland.  N.  j. 

BLACK  LANGSHANS 

cockerels  from  fine  laying  strain,  $3,  $:);  Eggs,  $2, 
Send  now  for  circular.  Orchard  Hill  Farm,  Guilford,  Conn. 

,  1  7c.  and  up.  1st  hatch,  March  21.  Leghorns, 

1  nirlfC  Rocks  and  Broilers.  Gockerels.  cheap. 
V/llltIVd  o.  M.  LAUVEK,  Box  73.  McAllisterville,  Pa. 

White  Wyandotte  Breeding  Pens  benViJrop*! 

erly  mated  with  strong  Cockerel.  Used  as  breeders 
last  season  in  pullet  ye.-ir  and  proved  ability  to  throw 
vigorous  chicks.  Healthy  stock.  Utility  type.  St.-ind- 
ard  weight.  Bred  for  egg.s.  6  liens  and  cockerel. 

818.  WALSTEIN  H.  CHILDS.  Beverly  Road, Worcester,  Mass. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS.  Mar- 
••  tin’s  ’’Regiils.”  Vigorous,  farm-r;iise<i.  Select¬ 
ed,  $3  and  $4.  X,  O.  Quigley,  R.  D.  87,  Goshen,  N.Y. 

White  Wyandotte  Hatching  Eggs 

from  fine,  healthy,  heavy  layers,  81.50,  8!$  for  1.5. 
MOHAWK  LODGE  FARM,  Cornwall,  Conn. 

COCKERELS 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  BARRON  .STItAIN 
BLACK  MINORCAS  PAPE’S  .STKAIN 

H.  T.  Meschutt  -  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 

The  Lenox  Strain  of  White  Wyandottes  nJfesTf 

this  strain  are  being  well  laid.  Hens  of  over  230 
eggs  are  back  of  this  .stock  now.  Eggs,  $10.  hundred; 
chicks,  $20.  Old  Bock  Farm,  Lenox  Dale,  Mass. 

DEKIN  AND  BUFF  ORPINGTON  Ducks  and  Drakes. 
•  Reasonable.  Geo.  F. Williamson,  Flanders,  N.  J. 

COR  SALE— INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS.  810 
■  apiece.  VAN  REYNOLDS,  Pekky.man,  Md. 

White  Holland  Turkeys, 

GiantBronzeGobblers  herber?  HAiili.^Manhus.  n.  y. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Bred  from  heavy-laying  hens  and  winners  of  the  blue 
at  New  York,  Boston  and  N.  J.  State  show.s  this 
winter.  Remember  the  time  is  at  hand  when  the 
show  bird  and  the  utility  fowl  will  he  bred  into  one. 

I  have  them  now.  Choice  breeding  birds  for  sale. 

A.  L.  VREELAND  -  Nutley,  N.  J; 

Old  Hens  and  Roosters 

of  large  breeds  wanted  for  fattening.  Shipment 
__  should  be  25  or  more. 

Moheqan  Farm  -  Peekskill.  N.  Y. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Connecticut  Contest 


Following  is  the  record  at  Storrs, 
Conn.,  for  week  ending  January  17,  and 
total  to  date : 


Barred  Bocks. 


Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn . 

Michigan  P,  Farm,  Mich . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  I . 

Hampton  Institute,  Va . 

Fairfields  Poultry  Farms,  N.  H . 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farms,  Ontario... 

Rodman  Schaff,  N.  H . 

Rock  Rose  Farm,  N.  Y . 

White  Rocks. 

Holllston  Hill  P.  Farm,  Mass . 

Benjamin  F.  Row,  N.  H . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Buff  Bocks. 

Koshaw  Farms,  Conn . 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn . 

White  Wyandottes. 

A.  L.  Mulloy,  Conn . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

A.  L.  Vreeland,  N.  J . 

Grant  Buler  &  Son,  Pa . 

Joseph  Moreau,  R.  I . 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  I . 

Brayman  Farm,  N.  H . 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario  . 

Vine  Hill  Farm,  Mass . 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens,  N.  T . 

Everett  E.  Wheeler,  Mass . 

J.  E.  Watson,  Conn . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Harry  Kendall,  N.  Y . 

Jay  H.  Ernisse,  N.  Y . 

Nybrook  Farm,  L.  I . 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

H.  P.  Cloyes  &  H.  R.  Sullivan,  Conn. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Mass . 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Frank  E.  Turner,  Mass . 

Frank  E  Turner,  Mass . 

Colonial  Farm,  N.  H . 

A.  B.  Brundage,  Conn . 

Hillview  P.  I'arm,  Vt.  (R.  C.) . 

Homer  P.  Deming,  Conn . 

Charles  O.  Polhemus,  N.  Y . 

Pequot  Poultry  F'arm,  Conn . 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Eaurei  Hill  Farm,  R.  I . 

George  W.  Harris,  Conn . 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Conn . 

A.  W.  Rumery,  N.  H . 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Conn . 

Allan’s  Hardtobeat  Reds.  K.  I . 

Glenview  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Fatherland  Farm,  Mass . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn . 

Royal  Farms,  Conn . 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn . 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Wliite  Orpingtons. 

Obed  G.  Knight.  R.  I . 

Harry  Paxton,  N.  Y . 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Braeslde  Poultry  Farm,  I’a . 

Jay  H.  Ernisse.  N.  Y . 

BroacT  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

J.  O.  LeFevre,  N.  Y . 

Rollwood  Poultry  F'arm,  Conn . 

Win.  L.  Gilbert  Home,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . 

Koshaw  Farms,  Conn.  . . ^.. 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Conn.  . '. . 

Chas.  Heigl,  Ohio  . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Will  Barron,  England  . 

J.  Collinson,  England  . 

Abel  Latham,  England  . 

Bushkill  Poultry  Farm,  I'a . 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y . 

Eglantine  Farm,  Md . 

Frank  R.  Hancock,  Vt . 

Margareta  P.  F'arm,  Ohio  . 

Merrythought  F’arm,  Conn . 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn . 

N.  W.  Hendryx,  Conn . 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard.  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conn  . 

Hampton  Institute,  Va . 

Toth  Bros.,  Conn . 

White  Leghorn  Club,  Ill . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  I’a . 

Geo.  A.  Stannard,  Kansas  . 

Jas.  F.  Harrington,  N.  J . 

H.  W.  Collingwood’,  N.  J . 

Windsweep  F’arm,  Conn . 

Windsweep  Farm,  Conn . 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  J . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J . 

Dr.  E.  P.  Holmes.  Maine  . 

Hillview  Farm,  Mo . 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn . 

Hillside  Farm,  Conn . 

Silver  Campines. 

Eugene  Van  Why,  Conn . 

Uncowa  Campine  Yards,  Conn . 

Totals  . 


Week  Total 

26 

126 

28 

116 

12 

128 

25 

320 

39 

165 

37 

280 

25 

122 

32 

188 

16 

95 

21 

226 

1 

3 

6 

7 

33 

302 

14 

86 

38 

272 

36 

325 

13 

129 

25 

186 

31 

193 

41 

184 

19 

246 

4 

152 

19 

199 

27 

180 

11 

155 

18 

49 

33 

198 

11 

95 

30 

183 

11 

115 

19 

304 

8 

226 

23 

77 

26 

189 

20 

192 

16 

73 

284 

30 

173 

34 

211 

'i 

2'26 

24 

151 

11 

160 

43 

258 

25 

171 

39 

193 

8 

46 

38 

249 

13 

104 

15 

no 

41 

298 

14 

162 

16 

93 

27 

250 

25 

257 

24 

221 

19 

266 

26 

312 

25 

130 

13 

188 

35 

B3f> 

9 

174 

‘JU 

168 

i;! 

137 

85 

159 

18 

129 

14 

72 

25 

88 

30 

ISO 

20 

170 

16 

190 

11 

232 

47 

412 

1  . 

230 

22 

228 

5 

56 

12 

246 

29 

321 

13 

152 

30 

372 

198 

ill 

345 

2 

105 

1 

38 

171 

24 

267 

17 

80 

19 

223 

31 

231 

15 

213 

34 

163 

31 

300 

8 

133 

12 

68 

72 

11 

131 

11 

162 

18 

296 

14 

140 

3 

30 

18088 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

Below  is  record  of  the  Vineland.  N. 
.T..  egg-laying  contest  for  week  ending 
January  17.  and  total  number  of  eggs 
laid  to  date. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Week  Total 


Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J .  27  341 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa .  lo  29 

Otto  0.  Luhrs,  N.  J .  28  103 

C.  N.  Myers,  Pa .  30  113 

Harry  II.  Ober,  N.  J .  24  154 

Overlook  F’arm,  N.  J .  p.) 

George  C.  Ward,  .Me .  9  54 

Woodside  Farm,  R.  1 .  35  317 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Chester  P.  Dodge,  Mass .  15  230 

Holllston  Hill  Poultry  F’arm,  Mass..  32  381 

Edward  E.  Murray,  N.  Y .  28  254 

Victor  S.  Reichentiaeh,  I’a .  9  72 

Overlook  Farm.  N.  J .  85  237 

Wllburtha  Poultry  F'arm,  N.  J .  15  97 

Columbian  Plymouth  Rocks 

Deptford  Poultry  F’arm,  N.  J .  9  IIH 

T.  J.  Enslin,  N.  J .  25  137 

J.  M.  Jones,  N.  J .  32  264 

"White  Wyandottes. 

Thomas  Coates,  N.  J .  29  288 

A.  H.  Faulkner.  N.  J .  22  293 

Thomas  Henry,  I’a .  23  173 

Gablewood  Poultry  t’ami,  N.  J .  26  331 

Lusscroft  F'arm,  N.  J .  23  360 

E.  C.  Moore.  N.  J .  18  131 

T.  H.  Matteson  &  Son,  R.  1 .  15  243 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J .  33  343 

H.  S.  Tuthill,  N.  J .  42  327 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Lake  Farm,  R.  I .  ]5  pjs 

Sunnybrook  F’arm,  N.  J.' .  7  93 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  25  HO 


(Continued  on  pngo  IH.'?.) 


Installing  modern  equipment  to  handle  co"WS  properly 
and  do  barn  work  in  the  quickest,  easiest  and  best  way,  is  purely 
a  matter  of  good  business  judgment. 

It  means  cutting  the  cost  of  operating  your  bam;  insuring  com¬ 
fort,  health  and  safety  for  your  stock — increasing  and  improving 
^  the  product  of  the  dairy. 

|\  The  Stamp  of  Superiority 

n  _ In  Design  and  Construction 

has  been  placed  upon  Louden  Barn  Equipment  by 
practical  dairymen  and  by  U.  S.  government  experts. 
Moderate  cost,  easy  installation  in  any  size  or 
style  of  barn,  freedom  from  trouble  making  parts, 
neatness  and  strength,  characterize  all  Louden 
equipments. 

Write  for  Our  Big  224  Page 
Illustrated  Catalog.  It  is  Free. 

L  OUDEN  BARN  PLANS 

If  you  conlemplafe  building  or  remodeling  a  barm  now  or 
in  the  fuluTe,dontfaiHo  write  for"  Louden  Barn  Plans,”  a 
/ 1 2 -page  book  of  practical  plans  and  dollar  saving  infor¬ 
mation.  Not  a  catalog.  Mailed  postpaid  on  request. 


Wm.  Louden 

Originator  of 
Modern  Barn 
Equipment  and  \ 
recognized  expert 
on  all  bam  con- 
struction  problemt 

r— The  Louden  Line  Indudes — 
Stalls  and  Stanchions 
Animal  Pens 
Litter  and  Feed  Carriers 
Horse-Barn  Equipment 
Barn  and  Garage  Door  Hangers 
Hay  Unloading  Tools 
Cupolas  and  Ventilators 
“Everything  for  the  Barn’* 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

TRAPNESTED 

Splendid  cherry  to  maliogany  rich  glowing  red,  thor¬ 
oughbred,  hen  hatclied.  free  range,  open-front  colony 
house,  hardy  stock.  Scientifically  line  bred  away  from 
broodiness  and  for  heaviest  winter  laying,  on  a  strictly 
aanitary  plant.  Heaviest  laying  Reds  in  existence,  lay¬ 
ing  rates  211  to  279  eggs.  FINE  BREEDING  COCK- 
ERELS,  early  hatched,  large,  hardy,  vigorous  breeders, 
great  stamina;  long  backs.  low  tails,  short  legs  well 
spread;  brilliant  rich  glowing  mahogany  red  and  out 
of  trapnested  hens.  BREEDING  HENS,  pullets,  mated 
trios  and  breeding  pens.  HATCHING  EGGS  from  mag- 
nillcent,  large,  liardy,  glowing  red  rose  and  single  comb 
hens,  not  pullets,  mated  to  splendid,  large,  vigorous, 
burning  red  males,  tlieinselves  out  of  trapnested  hens. 
F’ertile,  strong,  hatchable,  large,  unblemished  eggs,  gath¬ 
ered  hourly,  shipped  daily,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
White  diarrhoea  absolutely  unknown. 

W’e  ship  all  over  U.  S.,  Canada,  South  America,  Cuba, 
and  abroad  as  far  as  Australia.  Courteous,  straiglifor- 
ward  dealings.  Safe  deliver j/.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

FROM  AN  AUSTRALIAN  CUSTOMER 

Hackney,  South  Australia. 

Dear  Sirs:— 

Arrived  safe  anti  sound  after  ten  weeks  travel  and  by 
rail  1000  miles  after  tliey  got  here.  Am  more  than  please'd 
with  tlie  birds.  They  are  Til’  TOPPERS.  Well  pleased 
with  my  purchase. 

(Signed)  C.  II.  N. 

1917  mating  booklet  on  request. 

VIBERT  RED  FARM  Box  1,  WESTON.  N.  J. 


COLONIAL  REDS 

What  Our  Customers  Have  To  Say 
THE  FARM 

COLONIAL  FARM  Pembroke.  N.  H..  Dec.  30,  1916 

Temple,  N.  H. 

Dear  Sirs:  The  two  cockerela  came  ia  fine  order  and  I  put  them 
ia  pens  with  my  hens.  1  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  excellent  qual¬ 
ity  of  these  birds,  and  assure  you  that  the  way  you  do  business 
ouKht  to  mean  success  for  the  COLONIAl  FARM,  and  I  wish  to 
thank  you  especially  for  the  courteous  and  square  manner  in  which 
you  have  always  filled  my  orders.  Very  sincerely  yours. 

[Signed)  HINMAN  C.  BAILEY. 

Send  us  your  order  and  you  will  aj?ree  with  Mr.  Bailey. 
Cockerels,  Pullets  and.Hens,  Eggs  and  Chicks. 

COLONIAL  FARM  Box  0  TEMPLE,  N.  H. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

Day-old  chicks  from  some  of  the  world’s  heaviest-laying 
strains.  All  stock  raised  on  free  range  and  scientifically 
bred  from  large,  well  colored  and  shapely  birds  of  great 
stamina.  High  class  utility  birds  combined  witli  sliow 
quality  is  a  combination  hard  to  beat.  Book  your  ordeis 
now  for  delivery  after  February  1st.  Safe  delivery  and 
full  count  guaranteed.  Chicks,  $18  per  100.  20%  deposit 
required  with  all  orders. 

OVERBROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Marlborough.  N.  Y. 

S. C.  RhodelslandReds  h o  w s 

two  consecutive  years.  High-grade  utility  breeding 
stock,  also  eggs  for  hatching.  Send  for  circular. 
MAl’LECKOFT  FARMS,  Box  R,  Pawling, N.Y. 


OAKLAND  FARMS 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Exclusively 

Early  breeding  cockerels,  pullets  and 

CAREFULLY  MATED  TRIOS  AND  PENS.  DAY-OLD 
CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS  NOW  ON  SALE. 
All  from  Heavy-weight,  Healthy,  Vigorous,  Heavy 
Winter  Laying  Stock,  combining  Beauty  and  Utility.  The 
result  of  years  of  Careful  Selection  and  Mating  for  a 
comliination  of  the  F'our  Essentials  in  Reds — Vigor,  Flgg- 
Liying  Ability,  Type  and  Color  and  of  having  been  Bred 
Up  on  F'ree  Clover  Ranges  and  Housed  in  Open  Front 
Houses  under  the  Most  Sanitary  Conditions.  One  of  the 
Best  Flocks  of  Reds  in  America. 

“Absolute  Satisfaction  Ouaranteed.” 
OARI.AND  FARMS,  -i*  Oakland,  New  Jer.ey 


Crescent  Strain  of  Rhode  Island  Reds 

One  of  the  old  original  strains  with  color,  typo  and  su¬ 
perior  laying  qualities  long  established.  High  class  exibi- 
tion  and  breeding  birds  bred  from  best  selected  layei's. 
Birds  sold  on  approt'<ll  always. 

D.  R.  HONE,  Crescent  Hill  Farm,  Cherry  Valley,  New  York 


ROSE COMB REDS 

Cockerels  only'.  Bred  from  a  fiock  of  lieavy  havers. 
“Four  acres”  -  Nutley,  N.  J, 


Austin’s  200-Egg  Strain  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Standard  bred  high  record  stock,  red  to  the  skin. 
Old  and  young  stock.  On  approval.  Booklet. 

AUSTIN’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  17,  CENTRE  HARBOR,  N.  H. 


erels  @  $3.  Also  pullets,  yearlings  and  exhibition 
stock.  IT.  Quackeubugh,  Box  333,  Darien,  Conn. 


S.  O.  FL,  I. 

Viliert  ti-apnested  stock.  200  to  249-egg  strain.  Hatcli- 
ing  egg.s,  $2  per  15;  $7.  per  100.  75?<- ferliirty.  Baby 
chicks.  $10  per  100.  Anna  M.  Jones,  Craryville,  N.Y. 


Beautifuls.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Cockerels  ‘sale! 

A.  H.  JORDAN  -  Driftwood,  Pa. 


RED  CHICKS 


THAT  LIVE.  »18  PER  100 

E.  Edgerton,  Rockville,  Conn. 


V 


BARRON  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn,  pure  bred  Barron  stock  imported  direct.  All  eggs  from  Breeders  with  individual 
trap-nest  records.  Pullet  year  of  from  220  to  259  eggs.  Mated  to  cockerels  of  258  to  279  records. 
Ibese  Breeders  have  been  selected  with  a  great  deal  of  care.  Size  and  stamina  having  as  much 
consideration  as  egg  record.  These  birds  are  the  be.st  collectively  of  their  kind.  Orders  for  eggs 
booked  now.  filled  in  order  received.  Orders  for  future  shipment  if  accompanied  with  deposit  will 
be  Hllecl.  date  specified.  $10.00  per  100.  fiuaraiitee  80%:  after  February  loth,  90%.  Would  contract  to 
raise  1000  pullets  to  be  delivered  Irom  8  weeks  to  maturity  as  desired.  No  contract  less  than  50  birds 
The  best  at  a  fair  price. 

A.'  G.  LORD,  Lakeville.  Conn.  Phone.  137 


LEGHORN^  WINTER  LAYING  LEGHORNS 

How  we  produce  them  is  told  in  our  free  catalog.  It  is  a  handsome  Illus¬ 
trated  book,  which  you  will  find  both  interesting  and  instructive 

OUK  SPECIAL  OEB’EK  of  a  Coal  Burning  Colony  Brooder  with  each 
order  for  500  chicks  at  catalog  price  is  still  open  for  a  few  more  orders.  May 
be  closed  at  any  moment  now.  Write  for  particulars  at  once. 


&  WHITE  POULTRY  FARM  CO.,  Inc.,  Box  X,  CANISTEO,  N.Y. 
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LEGHORNS 


j), 

\  \3  “With  The  Lay  Bred  In  Tliein’ 

Health — Vigor — Productiveness — Beauty 

These  important  characteristics  are  stronsrly  inbred  hi 
our  flocks.  Come  and  see.  Or  ask  our  customers.  Our 
Ucgrhorns  will  please  you  b^use  they  deliver  the  goods. 
Cockerels— Idne  specimens,  the  sons  of  record  layers, 
bred  and  priced  right. 

llatchio^  Efirg« — Big  white  ones,  highly  fertile,  from 
real  layers.  None  bett^^r. 

llaby  Chicks — The  “livable,**  profitable  kind.  Full 
count  and  safe  delivery  assured. 

We  produce  on  our  own  farm  everything 
we  eell,  ThaHs  why  we  please 
every  purchaser.  Write  for 
FREJ2  catalog  now, 

SPPTlCHER  BROS. 

Box  40 ,  Rohrerstown.  Pa. 


L'rli  Utility’  Leghorns 

Conscientiously  trapnested  everyday  in  the 
year.  We  invite  you  to  compare  our  stock 
and  prices  with  any  reliable  breeders,  bar 
none.  Full  blooded  Barron’s  imported 
direct,  records  240  to  2tK).  Three-quarters 
Barron  and  full  American  stock,  records 
UiO  to  200  bred  by  us. 

Eggs  for  Hatching,  Chicks,  Pullets, 
Cockerels,  and  Pedigreed  Breeders 

All  sold  on  the  basis  of  COMPL.KTE 
SATISFACTION  or  purchase  price  re¬ 
funded.  A  postal  brings  our  booklet  of  facts. 

BAYVILLE  FARMS 

S.  C  WHITE  Box  R.  Bayville, 

LEGHORN  BREEDERS  Ocean  Co..  N.  J. 


ACT  NOW! 

f  BOOK  YOUR  ORDER  EARLY 

English  200-Egg  Strain 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  White  Wyandottes 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  Buff  Orpingtons 

World’s  Champion  Layers 

Our  Certified  Contest  Records  are  PROOF 
Leghorns— Highest  Award  North  Ameilcan  egg  lay 
iiig  ci-jii€-st,  live  bens  la>iiig  11.S9  eggs,  as  follows: 
2al.  250.  221,  222,  192  eggs.  I'  O  pens  competing.  READ 
THIS: — The  Ivywood  Poultry  Farm.  Avondale,  Pi.,  writes:  "We 
wish  to  mention  the  (act  that  onr  pen  el  S.  C.  W  Leghorns  entered 
in  the  1915-6  North  American  Egg  Laying  Contest,  just  ended,  mode 
the  good  record  of  1037,  2D7-egg  averege.  The  three  pullets 
which  made  the  highest  records — 252,  242  and  238  eggs — were 
bred  from  eggs  purchased  from  you.  We  cannot  say  enough  about 
your  birds."  it  you  want  Leghorns  tliat  lay.  if  official 
iecoiii.s  mean  anytliing  to  yon,  you  will  secure  our 
sti  ain.  Reds— Highest  Award  in  theirclass.  N.  A  Contest, 
five  liens  laying  1043-eg-gs^  209  average,  highest  offi¬ 
cial  Red  record  known.  While  Wyandottes— Mo.  Con¬ 
test:— Ten  birds  laid  2006  eggs,  over  200  average.  One 
layer  made  a  record  of  265  eggs. 

HATCHING  EGGS 

Breeding  Slock  “ofltahle 

BABY  CHICKS  Poultry 

Write  today  for  Known 

copy  of  "The 
Story  of  the  200- 
Egg  Hen,”  con- 
Iiiiniiigpicturesi 
of  our  eomiieti- 
I  ion  winners,  plans  of 
I  rap-nest,  feeding  for- 
inniiusand  other  valu- 
alde  information  that 
will  increase  your  egg 
yield.  I’rice  10c.  deducted  \  E  f  4 
from  first  order.  \  Wa 

The  Penna.  Poultry  Farm  I 

Box  P,  Lancaster,  Pa.  fe  'STss.  i' 


□F*  ^  . 


SO 

rios 


FREE 


S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Eggs  and  Chicks,  from  selected  2-year  old  hens 
— On  Free  Range- Mated  with  Barron  Cocker¬ 
els  from  Best  Imported  Stock. 

I  have  500  breeders  on  free  range,  the  pick  of  my 
last  year’s  laying  stock — birds  selected  for  size, 
type  and  vigor— bred  for  the  past  five  years  from 
cockerels  from  high  producing  (trap-nest  record) 
hens.  They  are  mated  this  year  with  Tom  Barron 
Cockerels  from  220-245  egg  hens,  sired  by  a  cocke¬ 
rel  from  a  283  egg  hen.  Full  brothers  of  pullets 
with  pen  average  of  21  eggs  (68^)  through 
December. 

Esrss  guaranteed  aatlafactory  to  you  !n  api>earance  and  size,  and 
90  p.c.  fertile,  $7  per  100.  Candoo  hatched  Chicks  after  March  Ist 
$15  per  100.  Mating  list  and  information  upon  request. 

THE  NISSEQUOGUE  FARM 
E.  T.  SMITH,  Owner  &  Mgr.  ST.  JAMES  P.  0..  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


BREEDING  COCKERELS 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
on,/ S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

from  our  liigh  producing  hens 
for  Sale.  Birds  of  exceptional 
quality,  ofgood  size  and  points, 
who  will  produce  pullets  of 
great  egg-laying  ability. 

Write  for  Prices 

BRANFORD  FARMS,  GROTON,  CONN. 


LORD  FARMS 

S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

Amer.CJin  Leghorn?  that  lay  good  eggs— no  English 
blood.  We  expect  to  ship  more  day-old  chicks  next 
spring  than  any  other  breeder  east  of  the  Mississip¬ 
pi  River.  We  couldn’t  do  such  a  business  unless 
the  stock  was  proving  more  satisfactor.T  to  custom¬ 
ers  than  they  are  getting  elsewhere.  We  do  more 
trap-nesting  on  our  farm  than  any  Laying  Contest 
in  the  country.  We  are  breeding  the  kind  of  Leg¬ 
horns  the  progressive  breeder  is  looking  for.  and 
they  are  the  kind  you  want.  High  record  hi  ed  niiiles 
in  itll  our  pens  this  year.  Only  one  breed  and  one 
strain.  Nlove  than  75.000  hatching  capacity.  Order 
Peiirnary.  March,  and  April  chicks  now.  Address 
THE  LORD  FARMS,  or  THE  EVERLAY  FARM.  Bex  240-F,  Methuen,  Mass. 

Pedigreed  Selected  Cockerels 

»00-S50  egg  hene,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  $5.00  each. 

Contest  Pens  Storrs,  Conn.  Vineland,  N.  3. 

Hatching  Eggs 

160-199  egg  hens.  100  eggs  $6,00,1000  $55.00 
SOO-350  egg  hens,  16  eggs  $8.00,  100  eggs  $10.00 

M.ated  to  I’edigrced  Cockerels,  from  214-250  egg  hens. 
Extra  Large,  Vigorous,  Good  Eyes.  Breed  for  Kgg.<, 
C  •«!  D__  Sired  bv  proven  Cock  bird  “Trouble” 
OpCClSll  r  Cn  Mated  to  205-239  egg  hens. 

1  ttuarantec  this  mating.  15  eggs  $5.00.  Exgi  after  Jan.  15. 

JAMES  F.  HARRINGTON,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

Comb  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Exclusively 

YOUNG  AND  BARRON  STRAINS 

Tl 
am 

Winter 
qunntit’ 

CHICKS  March  and  April  _  .  .  _  .  . 

acity  10  to  12  000  weekly.  Fifty  good  breeding  COCKS 
and  COCKEKELS  @82  e  leh.  My  liook  Profits  in  Poultry 
Keeping  Solved  FREE  with  all  $10  orders. 

1917  CIBCUI.ARS  KOW  READY. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS.  Box  75.  Ple«s.nt  Valley.  N.  V. 

BARRON  LEGHORNS 

Our  lireeders  are  from  high  record  imported  stock. 
Cliicks,  $12.00  pel'  100;  Eggs,  $6.00  per  hundred;  $1.50  jier 
15;  fertility  guaranteed.  We  have  been  in  husines.s  for 
forty-live  years  ami  produce  our  stock  on  tliree  imndred 
acres  of  range,  insiii-ing  lienlth  and  vitor. 

EASTKRJi  SHORE  A  UR8EKIES,  Denton,  Md, 


rhroe  Thousand  Breeders  on  free  farm  range  Inoculated 
ind  free  from  lice.  Milk  Fed.  Special  bred  for  gre.it 


THE  KELLS  FARMS— S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

This  farm  is  founded  on  modern  business  principles.  We  have 
stock  that  will  make  good  or  we  will.  If  you  want  to  develop 
a  profitable  strain  and  need  new  blood  to  raise  the  productivity 
of  your  flock  you  need  our  birds.  Vigor,  stamina  and  health  is 
the  foundation  upon  which  a  superstructure  of  exceptional  egg 
records  has  been  built.  And  these  birds  have  been  developed 
along  American  lines,  not  forgetting  the  balance  between  beauty 
and  utility.  If  this  is  the  kind  of  blood  you  need,  write  us. 

Prices  on  hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks  are  reasonable.  Catalog  on  application. 

THE  KELLS  FARMS,  Poultry  Dept.,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


FARMS 

The  Largest  White  Leghorn  Farm 
Incubator  Capacuy,  48,000  Eggs 

The  dem<qnd  for  our  luitchiiig  egg.s  and  baby  chicks  is  so  great  tbjit  or¬ 
ders  must  be  placed  at  once  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  guiirtintee 
deliveries 

Our  Single  Comb  White  Ixegborn  Breeders  will  weigh  four  pounds  and 
upwards.  These  birds  are  bred  to  produce  I.arge.  Marketable  White 
Eggs,  the  entire  supply  of  which  is  sold  by  PARK  &  TliiFORD'S 

STORES  in  New  York.  - 

This  plant  is  a  commercial  success. 

Correspondence  solicited.  Visitors  are  cordially  invited. 

Send  today  for  Booklet  and  Price  List 

LAURELTON  FARMS,  Inc.,  Box  H,  LAKEWOOD,  N.  J. 


THE  HENYARD 


Improving  Laying  Qualities 

IIow  many  eggs  do  you  think  I  should 
get  from  150  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  pullets 
per  day  for  the  months  of  January,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  also  December.  These  pullets 
were  hatched  May  4.  Do  you  think  that 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  trap- 
nested  stock?  What  is  your  idea  of 
forcing  chickens  to  lay?  Do  you  feed 
hot  wet  mash  and  what  time  of  the  | 
day  would  you  feed  it?  Is  it  necessary  ! 
to  trap-nest?  Why  is  it?  I  have  kept 
about  500  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  during 
the  past  five  years.  Every  year  at  the 
end  of  the  season  I  sell  off  all  of  the 
earl}’  molters.  What  are  left  of  the 
hems  are  kept  for  breeders  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring.  Also  I  try  to  raise  about 
250  jiullets.  The  stock  is  strengthened 
by  getting  new  blood  every  year.  Do 
you  think  I  could  make  it  pay  by  going 
on  this  way  or  is  it  necessary  to  trap- 
nest?  The  trap-nesting  is  _'a  terrible 
nuisance ;  if  I  could  avoid  it  I  would 
like  to.  I  have  fed  pullets  a  forcing 
mash  at  11  a.  m.  with  good  results.  I 
have  been  asked  to  try  Tom  Barron’s 
way  of  forcing  by  feeding  the  wet  mash 
at  night  just  hot.  The  results  are  very  I 
poor  and  the  chickens  will  not  work 
much  during  the  cold  day.s.  Which  time 
do  you  think  the  best?  G.  0. 

l  ain  glad  that  you  give  me  the  liberty 
to  answer  “as  well  as  I  can”  for  your  j 
questions  hardly  admit  of  categorical  re¬ 
plies  and  I  do  not  like  to  attempt  the 
impossible.  If  you  get  from  25%  to 
50%  egg  yield  during  the  Winter  months, 

I  should  think  that  you  were  doing  well. 

I  do  not  think  it  “absolutely  necessary” 
to  have  trap-nested  stock,  or  even  prac¬ 
ticable,  unless  one  can  devote  his  time  to 
his  flocks  and  make  a  business  of  breed¬ 
ing.  Unless  poultry  raising  can  be  made 
profitable  with  ordinary  intelligent  care 
and  a  reasonable  amount  of  time  de¬ 
voted  to  it,  it  would  better  be  aband¬ 
oned  for  more  lucrative  pursuits.  Bar¬ 
ron’s  stock  is  not  so  “bred  to  lay”  that 
it  will  “lay  or  bust.”  In  order  to  get 
good  results  from  Barron’s  stock,  it 
must  be  cared  for  with  all  the  skill  that 
any  other  good  strain  needs.  ^  Barron’s 
success  in  the  laying  contests  is  not  due 
alone  to  his  methods  of  breeding  anti 
feeding,  but  possibly  quite  as  much  to  his 
exceptional  skill  in  the  selection  of  lay¬ 
ers  and  the  rejection  of  non-layers  from 
a  flock.  Neither  can  pullets  be  “forced  to 
lay”  by  feeding  a  hot  mash  at  any  par¬ 
ticular  time  of  the  day  ;  in  fact,  I  think 
that  most  practical  poultrymen  would 
question  the  wisdom  of  feeding  a  hot, 
wet  mash  at  any  time  of  the  day.  I  do 
not  feed  wet  mash,  but,  If  I  were  to  do 
it.  I  should  feed  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
d:iy.  and  moi.st  rather  than  wet.  The 
feeds  that  you  mention  are  certainly  suf¬ 
ficient  for  good  results,  though  other  good 
foods  need  net  be  rejected ;  there  are 
fads  in  poultry  foods  as  well  as  in  those 
for  humans.  Barley  is  a  good  grtiin.  rye 
will  be  eaten  by  many  flocks,  gluten 
feed  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  mash 
and  Alfalfa  meal  is  excellent.  There  is 
no  sense,  however,  in  trying  to  .stuff  a 
lien  with  all  the  varieties  of  food  that 
she  ctin  he  induced  to  eat.  A  simple, 
well-balanced  ration  containing  the  es¬ 
sential  food  ingredients  in  palatable  form 
will  produce  as  good  results  as  the  most 
complicated  mixture  possible  to  devise. 
Yon  do  well  to  discard  the  early  molters, 

1  hough  there  are  other  points  to  be 
noted  in  the  selection  of  the  best  layers 
from  a  flock.  Early  laying,  as  well  as 
bite  molting,  is  an  indication'of  prolific¬ 
acy.  and  pale,  rough  shanks  in  the  Fall, 
with  the  color  laid  out  of  them  and  out 
of  the  ear  lobes,  and  a  velvety  comb, 
bright  eye,  active  nature  and  wide  apart 
pelvic  bones  all  show  that  the  pullet  has 
been  busy  through  the  season.  If  you 
mark  the  pullets  that  begin  laying  first 
jind  select  from  them  those  that  show 
the  above  mentioned  evidences  of  hard 
work  in  late  Fall  or  early  Winter,  you 
will  Imve  the  best  hiyers  without  trap¬ 
nesting.  though,  of  course,  records  can 
only  he  obtiiined  through  the  use  of  the 
trap-nest.  Mtiles  should  be  i  elected 
largely  from  the  performance  of  their 
ancestors  on  the  female  sifle,  and  here 
only  the  trap-nest  record  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon.  With  males  thus  .selected, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  go  outside  the 
flock  each  year  for  new  blood ;  in  fact, 
such  practice  is  detrimental.  New  blood 
is  not  necessarily  better  blood,  and  unless 
based  upon  intelligent  selection,  is  quite 
apt  to  be  inferior  blood.  Good  flocks 
are  not  built  up  by  going  outside. 

M.  B.  I). 


January  27,  191T. 

IMPROVE  YOUR  STOCK  NOW 

by  introduci  ng  blood  of  the 

FAMOUS  TOM  BARRON  C  f  W  [  FEHORN 
EGG  PRODUCERS  "• 

We  have  for  ?:ile  100  Pure  Bred  Tom  Barron  Cock¬ 
erels.  Pedigree  guaranteed.  These  liirds  -were 
hatched  from  the  Tom  Barron  Prize  Pen  which  led 
all  Leghorns  in  the  Storrs  competition  1914-15,  with 
.1  record  of  2061  eggs  in  one  year.  Price,  S5  each. 
A  few  extras  at  SIO.  Aiso  hooking  ordei's  for  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  Heimeote  Farm,  Farmington,  Conn. 
M.  Toscan  Bennett,  Owner.  Mitron  A.  Harris,  Mrc. 

A.  B.  Hall’s  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

PHIPIUI  fHELD  4th  POSITION  among  34  Legliorn  en- 
un  luAO  j  ti-ies  in  last  Storrs  Contest.  March 
2 . 0  0  Ot  c  h  i  c  k  s,  $15—100.  C  o  c  k  e  r  el  s,  $3  to  $5. 
per  week  t  Barred  Rock  cockerels,  $3.  1917  Circular. 
A.  11.  HALL  -  Wallingford,  Conn. 


BabyChicks  andEggs 

White  Leghorns  and  Anconas.  From  liens 
ivitli  records  nf  250  to  280.  A  few  cockerels.  Write 
for  prices.  HARTMAN  POULTRY  FARM.  So.  Coluinbus,  Ohio 

BARRON’S  LEGH0RNS’^lS,|t:5';S£: 

erel,  $10.  HatcliiiiK 
eggs,  $7  per  100.  Btiby  chicks,  $15  i>er  lot).  One  pen  is 
headed  by  Lord  Egltintine  (sou  of  the  314-egg  hen.) 
E.  CLAUDE  JONES  -  Craryville,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  “-k”” 

Baby  chicks,  Hatcliiiig  eggs,  Cockerels.  Clioice 
Honey  and  .Maple  Syiup.  Stitisfaction  gn.aranteed. 
Just-a-Alere  Farm,  Box  B,  Columbia  Cross  Roads,  Pa. 

World  s  Champion  Layers  w  "Leghorns  ®Aifd 

Wliite  Wyandottes,  Cockerels,  Pullets  and  Cock 
Binis.  Imported  direct  frnm  England. 
IJrookfield  Poultry  Farm,  R.  3,  Versailles,  Ohio 

Dou  niH  niilv  from  onr  heavy-laying  trap-nest  bred 
Uaj-UIQ  ulliA  .s.  C.W.  Ljeghorns,  $12  per  100.  Strong, 
vigorous.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Fine  breeding 
Cockerels  for  sale.  Prices,  $2  to  $5  Millbrook 
Farm,  M.  L  PALMER.  Prop  ,  Alfred  Station,  N.  Y. 


SunshineStrain®'"®"" 


COMB  White  Leghorns 

Twelve  hundred  lireeders.  Records  np  to  2,^.  2,500 
cliicks  every  week.  Write  for  circular.  Satisf  action 
gn.iranteed.  Sunshine  Poultry  Farm.  Ridgely,  Md. 

UATPUlUR  CRRQ  from  Ixeghorns  tliat  are  layers. 
nAluninU  lUUu  Barron  Strain  Impovtot  Hirect. 
Circular.  W.  E.  Atkinson,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Gi  bert  Farm  School,  Georgetown,  Conn. 

S.  C.  White  Leohoehs.  Eggs  foe  Hatching. 

BARRON  LEGHORNS 

248-282-egg  strain  baby  cliicks  and  hatching  egga. 
Circular  free.  PAHERSON  POULTRY  FARM,  Clayton.  N.T. 

Buff  Leghorns,  etc.  7c.  and 
,ip  Money  Back  for  Bead  ones. 
Jacob  Neimond,  Box  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

LOOK!  JANUARY 

^  delivery  gnai-anteed.  IxCg- 

horns,  Rocks.  Reds,  Wyandottes.  Minorens.  Anconas, 
Orpingtons,  Brahmas,  $12  a  100.  Odds  and  Ends,  $10  a 
lOO.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $7  a  100.  12  yearling  breeders 
and  a  cockerel  for  $18.  lAying  Pullets  $18  a  dozen  and  a 
cockerel  free  with  each  dozen.  Satne  in  (;ainpines  $20  for 
the  IS.  Fine  cockerels,  $2.60  each.  5  for  MO.  Pest  Brooder 
Stove,  $14.  Catalogue  free.  Stumps  appreciated. 
Nabob  Hatcheries  -  Gambler,  Ohio 

Doku  PkinLo  (B.arron  Ijeghorns)  $1.5  for  lOn.  Circular 

OdUy  UniCKo  free.  Elmore  Farm,  R.  3,  Brideeport,  ConiT. 


“REGAL 

STRAIN’* 


Chicken  Pox  in  Chickens 

Toll  I.  F..  page  1520.  that  the  f’ali- 
forniii  Experiment  Station,  Berkeley, 
ChiL,  has  issued  a  cii'cular  (No.  145) 
on  ohicken  pox,  with  full  iustructions 
for  the  use  of  chickenpox  vaccine.  The 
station  sells  vaccine  to  residents  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  at  cost,  but  as  it  is  necessary  to 
use  it  freshly  made  it  is  doubtful  if  it 
would  lie  very  successful  shipped  so  far. 
Ilowever,  the  circular  referred  to  gives 
full  information  for  preparing  the  vac¬ 
cine  from  chickenpox  scabs,  and  the  vac¬ 
cine  could  be  prepared  by  almost  any 
pharmacist  with  these  directions  at  hancl, 
or  by  a  careful  student  at  a  liigh  school 
laboratory.  F.  s.  N. 


White  Wyandottes 

I  have  a  beautiful  lot  of  birds  this  season  of  this 
World’s  Famous  Standard  bred  Utility  Strain,  and 
pan  sufiply  Eggs  for  liatching  at  $2  per  15,  $4. .50  per 
50,  $8  per  100.  $7  per  100  in  lots  of  500  ormqre.  With 
eveiy  order  I  shall  endenvor  to  give  satisfaction. 
E.  B.  UNDERHILL.  ‘‘Old  Orchard  Farm,”  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 

FOR  SALE— WHITE  WYANDOHE  COCKERELS 

from  hens  witli  records  over  200  eggs,  $6.00  each:  from 
liens  under  200  eggs,  $8.00each.  Have  some  pure  Barron 
fi'i.m  hens  tiji  to  267  eggs  from  male,  dani.s  record  282  eggs. 
A.  J.  FELL,  Best  I’oint,  I’E.N  N  SY  UV  A  N  lA 

Danish  White  Leghorns — White  Wyandottes 

('oci.erels  for  breed  i tig.  Hatching  eggs  beginning  in 
Feliruniy;  the  Wyandotte  eggs  from  liens  from  Bar¬ 
ron  stock.  OAKHURST  FARM,  R.  F.  0.  2,  Doyleilown,  Pi.  R.  F-  Aeery 

BARRON’S  White  Wyandottes 

Males  and  females  I  imported  direct.  Cockerels 
from  hens  with  255  to  268-egg  records.  A  few  pullets. 
E.  E.  LEW'IS  -  Apalachln,  N.  Y. 

Barron  Contest  Wyandotte  Strain  ron®  leb- 

HORNS,  284  egg  strain.  Cockerels,  puilet<  eggs;  priees 
reasonable.  Mating  list.  W.  E.  CATHER.  Winchester,  V*. 

Cor  Qolo  WHITE  WYANDOHES,  GOIDEN  WYANDOHES. 

j  roroaie  WHITE  crested  black,  polish 

I  Write  for  catalogue.  Dr.  T.  PAUL  PEERY,  Tazewell,  Va. 

1  -  -  -  -  ■  - - 

j  White  Wyandotte  Cockerels  p  ?rir$5 

iiiul  $10.  Middicbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Miss  Marion  I. Moore,  Hamburg, N.T 

^nrrcDEi  c  s.  c.  w.  leghorns,  r.  i.  reds 

^UtlVLKE.Lo  B.  P.  ROCKS, WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Noiv  is  the  time  to  mate  up  your  iiens.  These  are  fine, 
vigorous  liirds  from  f;irm  riiiige,  lieavy  laying  parent¬ 
age  of  the  well  known  GIBSON  STRAIN.  Circular  free. 

G.  F.  GIBSON,  Galen  Farms,  Drawer  C,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

White  Wyandotte  Cockerels  and  Pullets  „  e’^s’tTd 

stock;  M.ircli  •  hatched;  range  -  r.-iised;  mature. 

H. 'ilcliing  eggs  from  year-old  bens,  American  Leg- 
iiorns  and  Wyandottes.  LUSSCROFT  FARM,  Sussex,  N.J. 

125,000  CHICKS  for  1917 

S  C  WHITE,  BROWN.  AND  BUFF  LEGHORNS.  B  P.  ROCKS. 

W.  WYANDOTTES.  B.  MINORCAS  AND  BROILER  CHICKS 
Our  large  capacity  enables  us  to  sell  nt  lo-w  prices.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Booklet  free. 

KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Dept.  24,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

K"  C  I?  IT  ¥  Q  KEAIIY  FOR 
VJ  ^-xlVUilvllil-iOsEKVlCE 

S.  (’.  W.  and  Brown  1  .eghonis,  $1..50.  Light  and  Dark 
i'raliinas,  REDS  and  Barred  Hocks.  $2..5ll  eaoli.  CHICK 
catalogue  free.  RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Riverilale. N.J. 

BUFF  ROCK  COCKERELS.  FIELD.  Somers.  Cf. 

30  Best  Breeds  Poultry 

Stock  and  Eggs.  Lo-w  price.  Big 
new  illustrated  circular  Free.  See  it. 
John  E.  Heatwole,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

PARADISE  Breeders  of  Heavy  Laying  Poultry.  Trap  NealeA 

T-DV  C  C  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

OULTRT  O.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

PARM  BUFFPLY.  ROCKS,  200-Egg  Strain 

"  *  Day-Old  Chicks.  Hatching  Eggs  and  Stock 

for  Sale.  Our  1917  Circufar  Free.  fioX  B,  PARADISE,  PA. 


I  irrhlRrolimae  ONLY.  Cockerels,$2..50Eacli  Hens,$2. 
LlgRT  DrHninaS  ii'ggs  for  hatching  after  .Tauuary  Ist 
H.-VYSTAOK  MOUXTAINPARM.Nokfolk.Conn 
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make  hens  lay 

feedlnfrraw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  Is  four 
Iinies  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
rigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier 
jirolits  larger. 

MANN’S  ^£,1111  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  10  Days'  Free  Trial. 

No  money  In  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Book. 

T.W.  Iflann  Co.,  Box  IS,  Milford,  Mass. 


It  Makes  HensCackle 

Every  cackle  means  an  egg: — bijj,  foody,  per¬ 
fectly  formed  and  stronsf  shelled.  Grinds 
the  food  in  the  jjizzard  and  mixes  it  with  cal¬ 
cium,  for  shells  and  feathers,  and  with  car¬ 
bohydrates  for  egr^s.  The  only  Oouble-Par- 
j>ose  g:Tit.  Write  for  free  Booklet. 

THE  OHIO  MARBLE  CO. 

S9  Cleveland  Street^  Pi^nat  Ohio 


See  and  Tity  BEFORE  YOU  PAY 

This  135-Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder 
.shipped  anywhere  on  30  days’  trial. 
No  money  down  —  no  deposit. 

$  I  045  Pays  for  BOTH  If  Sat- 
I  W  isfactory  When  Tested 
No  other  such  open  liberal  offer 
as  this,  because  no  other  outfit 
equals  the  UNITO.  Incubator 
hotwater;Brooderbotain  Both 
galvanized  iron.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.WetBkealltheriak 
Cash  wItt  order  both  $9.95. 
CO.Bol  131  Cleveland,  O 


the  united  factor 


WINTER  EGGS 

BRING  BIG  MONEY 

I’ullets  will  start  early 
and  lay  heavily  if  fed 

BLUE  RIBBON  LAYING  MASH 

As/c  your  dealer  for  it 
If  he  can’t  supply  you  write  us 
for  h  eeding:  Booklet  and  Prices. 

GLOBE  ELEVATOR  COMPANY 
23  Seneca  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FreeBook 

''ll  tells  how  to  make  more 
money  from  poultry.  Shows 
most  profitable  baby  chicks 
to  bny— pure  bred,  well 
h. at  died,  from  heavy-egg 
strains.  Over  a  million  a  year. 
Prices  low. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT 
Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Manimoth  Emden  Geese  E'R't 

Ked,  (,'ampines,  Minorcas.  Leghorns,  Wyandottes. 
Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  K.  2,  Athens,  Pa. 

Pure  Bred  Mammoth  Bronze  T urkey  s 

Wolf  Strain  and  White  Wyandottes.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed.  .Stamp. 

I.  A.  WHEELER,  Maplewood  Farm,  R.  F.  0.  2,  Massena,  N-  Y. 

BRONZE.  NARRAGANSETT,  WHITE  HOLLAND,  TiiwL,a,r,r 
BOURBON  RED.  BLACK  AND  SLATE  BREEDING  *  UrKOyS 

From  the  finest  flocks  in  America.  Prize  winners  at 
the  leading  showi.  Special  prices.  Write  at  once. 
F,  A.  CLAKIt  -  Freeport,  Ohio 

Giant  Bronze  Toms,  $7-R.G.  Red  Cockerels,  $1.50 

Shropshire  Sheep.  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Getlysburo,  Pa 

MammothBronzeTurkeys/:’^;^,i'j}gN'^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Tiffany’s  Superior  Chicks  That  Live 

Silver  White  and  Columbian  Wyandottes,  S. 

V.  K.I.  Keds,  a»18  per  lOO,  1*165  per  1,000. 
.March  delivery.  Pekin  and  llouen  lJucklin|;s, 

S25  per  lOO.  Bred  and  Hatched  Right. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  34,  Phoenixvillo,  Pa. 

BARRED  ROCKS— WHITE  ROCKS 

W,  OKPINGTON'S  K.  I.  KEOS— W  V  AN J>OTTKS 

Haring  decided  to  specialize  on  Barron  Lei^horiis,  we  olTer  Htnck 
chicks  and  eggs  from  the  above  mentioned  breeds  at  sacrifice 
prices.  EASTEUR  SHOHB  NUKSEUIES,  Denton,  Md 

“Perfection”  Barred  Rocks  (Ringlets) 

SPECIAL  FOR  BALANCE  OF  YEAR.  $10  cockerels,  $5.  $5 
cockerels,  $3.  Best  we  ever  raised.  Money  back  if 
not  pleased.  A  few  pullets  and  exhibition  stock  re.a- 
Eonable.  Or.  GEO.  T.  HAYMAN,  Box  20,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Fine  cockerels  from  hens  with  records  of  203  to  228 
eggs.  Hatching  eggs  from  trapnested  and  nn trapped 
pens.  J,  F.  Francais,  Westnampton  Beach,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Utility  BARRED  ROCKS 

Cockerels  from  hens  with  records  of  203  to  235  in 
Fourth  Storrs  Contest,  $3  each.  Hatc.liing  eggs. 

MerrittM.  Clark, Brookfield  Center,  Conn. 

Thoroughbred  Barred  Rocks-Trios,  $8 

REED’S  Barred  Rock  Farm,  Grottoes,  Va. 

SA^E  Beautiftil  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels 

8!}.  Clinton  R.  Housel,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2.  Rinooes.  N.  J. 

Barred  Rocks-Eggs  U  P^r^'iSo 

Day-Old  Chicks.  113  per  100.  COCKERELS,  SS  each. 
A.  C.  Jones,  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown,  Del. 


Thoroughbred  Poultry,  Pigeons  choice,  ah  varie- 


Ordernow.  Get 
choice.  All  varie¬ 
ties.  Willow  spring  Farm,  Marietta,  Pa. 

Rfl  RrooHo  I’ine  Cataiog  free.  Tells  about  Chick- 
«U  UICCU3  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys,  Guineas, 
Bantams,  Dogs,  Belg.  Hares  and  Cavies.  Stock  and 
Hatching  Eggs  a  Specialty.  EDWIN  A.'SODDEIt,  Telford,  i’s. 

Rn  RaoT Rraailo  Chickens,  Ducks, Geese,  Turkeys, Hares, 
DU  Deal DfCCUS  Dogs  and  Cavies.  Stock  and  Eggs. 
Catalogue  Free.  II.  A.  SOUIIEK,  Box  *29,  S«lleriville,l'a. 

KELLARSTRASS.  CRYSTAL  WHITE  OR¬ 
PINGTONS  from  the  famous  winter 
layers,  84  and  85  each. 
A.  Kaiser.  2703  Jamaica  Ave.,  RICHMOND  HILL.  L.  I. 


TJTT'XTC’  KELLARSTRAS 


w. 


AVhite  Wyandottes"^' 


and  1  cockerel,  $10. 
chicks,  $18  per  100. 


stock.  4  hens 
Hatching  eggs,  $7  per  100.  B.'iby 

E.  CLAUDE  JONES,  Craryville,  N.  Y. 


LEGHORNS-BARRON-WYANDOTTES 

How  offering  eggs  from  highest  quality  breed¬ 
ers.  Our  direct  imported  Pens  AA,  with  rec¬ 
ords  278,  280,  281,  282,  282,  and  others,  mated  to 
sons  of  650-egg  hemn  three  years  and  466-hen  in 
two  years.  Many  other  record  breeders.  Large 
breeding  farms  are  our  satisfied  customers. 

THE  BARRON  FARM.  R,  F.  D.  No.  3.  Connellsville.  Pa. 

For  Sal0-5  White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

•6  each.  WILLOW  SPRING  FARM,  Mystic.  Conn! 


^ien  Contest 
(Continued  from  page 
Buff  Wyandottes. 

Clark  &  Howland.  Vt . 

W’.  P.  Laing,  N.  J . 

Mr.s.  0.  B.  Elliott,  N  J . 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm.  N.  .T . 

II.  W.  Collingwood.  N.  J . 

Thomas  W.  D.nw.son,  I’a . 

Et.ion  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Miss  Adeline  's.  .Macintosh,  .T.  .  . 

Underhill  Bros..  N.  .1 . 

Woodland  I’oultr.v  Yard,  i’a . 

S.  C.  Wiiite  Leghorns. 

Avalon  Farms,  Conn . 

E.  A.  Ballard,  I’a . 

Will  Barron,  England  . 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm.  N.  .1 . 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Coveiiawn  Farm.  N.  J . 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  ,1 . 

Jos.  II.  Cohen,  N.  .1 . 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son.  N.  J . 

Chas.  Daval,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

L.  S.  &  N.  L.  Depue,  N.  J . 

R.  F.  &  B.  A.  Earle.  N.  J . 

Harry  (J.  Ganliner,  N.  J . 

C.  S.  Greene,  N.  J . 

Airedale  Faian,  Conn . 

B.  Frank  Grnnzig,  X.  .T . 

Henry  E.  Heine.  .\.  J . 

Richard  Heine,  X.  .T . 

Heigl’s  Poultry  Farm.  Ohio . 

Hilltoi)  Poultry  Yards,  Conn . 

Hillvicw  Farm.  Mo . 

Hollisfon  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mass. 

Hngli  J.  Iloehn,  X.  Y . 

James  F.  Harrington.  X.  J . 

Jolin  11.  I.ander.  X.  J . 

Laywell  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J . 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  X.  .T . 

Merrytlionglit  Farm,  Conn . 

H.  II.  .Myers,  X.  J . 

Samuel  .N'ieee  &  Son.  X.  J . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  l  a . 

Thomas  Henry,  I’u . 

Oakland  Farm,  N.  J . 

Mhss  Anna  C.  I’arry,  I’a . 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . 

Riverside  Egg  Farm,  X.  Y' . 

Joseph  H.  llalston,  X.  .T . 

Sliadowlu-oolv  Farm.  Conn . 

Sloan’s  Egg  F'aiun,  X.  J . 

I’ineluirst  I’onltry  Farm,  Pa . 

Herman  F.  Soiuler,  X.  J . 

A.  K.  Spear,  X.  J . 

Sunnyhrook  Farm.  X.  .7 . 

Tenacre  Poultr.v  Farm.  X.  J . 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  X.  J . 

Training  School.  X.  J . 

J.  Pere.v  Van  Zandt,  X.  J . 

Shurts  &  Voegtlon,  X.  .T . 

Gustav  Walters,  X.  J . 

TVhite  Ilonso  I’onltry  Farm,  X.  J... 

W.  K.  Wixson,  Pa . 

■Willanna  Farm.  X.  .T . 

Woodland  Farms,  X.  J . 

S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns. 

H.  G.  Richard.son,  X.  .T . 

Homy  Singer.  X.  .T . 

Monmouth  Farms,  X.  J . 

S.  C.  Black  Leghorns. 

A.  E.  Hampton,  X.  .T . 

Fred  C.  Xixon.  X.  J . . 

Sunny  Acres,  X.  J . . 

Totals  . . 
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Tuberculosis  of  Poultry 

Under  the  above  title,  the  Montana 
Agricultural  College  has  issued  a  circu¬ 
lar  descrihing  tuberculosis  of  fowls  as  it 
occurs  in  the  flocks  of  thafc  and  adjoining 
States.  According  to  the  author,  Dr. 
Welch,  this  disease  has  become  prevalent 
only  within  recent  years,  but  is  now  so 
extensive  as  to  cause  a  considerable  ag¬ 
gregate  loss  to  poultry  owners.  In  any 
large  flock  there  may  be  occasional  deaths 
from  tuberculosis  though  the  flock  as  a 
whole  does  not  display  marked  evidence 
of  the  infection.  Tuberculosis  is  a  dis¬ 
ease  of  mature  fowls,  being  chronic  in  its 
nature  and  not  showing  itself  by  recog¬ 
nizable  .symptoms  in  young  pullets.  It 
docs  not  appear  to  interfere  materially 
with  egg  production  in  its  earlier  stages, 
and  the  emaciation,  loss  of  color  of  comb 
ail'd  w’attles,  droopiuess  and  mussed, 
dirty  plumage  which  distinguish  fowls 
dying  of  it  do  not  show  until  shortly 
before  death.  As  the  disease  spreads  in 
the  flock,  however,  egg  production  be¬ 
comes  curtailed  and  may  easily  fall  to  a 
profitless  point.  It  is  possible  for  eggs 
from  tuberculous  hens  to  carry  the  germs 
of  the  disease  and  infect  chicks  hatched 
from  them,  though  the  danger  from  this 
source  is  slight,  much  le.ss  than  that  from 
the  pre,sence  of  tuberculous  sparrows  and 
pigeons  in  the  flock.  Like  the  disease  in 
cattle,  tuberculosis  is  spread  by  contact, 
the  droppings  and  discharges  from  sick 
individuals  infecting  the  ground,  food  and 
water  used  by  others.  There  are  other 
diseases  that  produce  the  same  emacia¬ 
tion  and  general  symptoms  occurring  in 
tuberculosis  but  a  post-mortem  will  or¬ 
dinarily  clear  up  the  diagnosis.  The 
liver  of  a  tuberculous  bird  will  be  found 
to  be  covered  with  yellowish  white  spots 
of  broken-down  tissue  and  similar  masses 
may  be  found  in  the  interior  of  that  or¬ 
gan.  The  Willis  of  the  intestines  may  also 
display  a  like  appearance.  In  cases  that 
are  not  advanced  and  show  the  disease 
only  in  the  internal  organs  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  flesh  should  not  be  used 
as  food.  As  in  cattle,  localized  tubercu¬ 
losis  of  the  viscera  does  not  render  the 
meat  unwholesome.  There  is  no  cure 
for  tuberculosis ;  if  a  flock  is  badly  in¬ 
fected,  it  is  best  to  dispose  of  it  and  rear 
a  new  one  on  ground  and  in  quarters  that 
have  never  been  used  by  diseased  birds. 
It  is  possible  to  clean  up  and  disinfect 
infected  quarters  but  the  process  must 
be  a  most  thorough  one  if  it  is  to  be  ef¬ 
fective.  As  is  the  case  with  tubei’culo- 
sis  of  all  animals,  sunshine,  air,  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  good  food  offer  the  best  means 
of  prevention.  m.  b.  d. 


Price 

$12.75 


Perfection  Colony  Hover 

Coal  Burning.  Self-  Regulating 
For  Large  and  Small  Flocks 

Automatic  Regulation  with  Our  Fresh  System  Insures  Success 

The  average  ponltryraan  with  limited  incubator  capa¬ 
city  requires  a  brooder  to  take  care  of  from  100  to  500 
Chicks.  Tlie  ‘'PERFECTION”  performs  the  Vvork  of 
the  mother  hen  with  safety  and  ease. 

OUR  GP'ARANTEE  protects  the  quality.  High-grade 
service  lias  been  continuous  with  us  for  more  than 
sixty  years.  Send  for  descriptive  booklets  to 

LIBERTY  STOVE  COMPANY,  300  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Try  This  Brooder_= 
30  Days  at  My  Expense 

I  hiivo  a  brooder  that  I  know  will  stand 
up  under  the  most  rigid  test.  I  am  a 
hirge  manufacturer  of  stoves  and  make 
every  part  that  goes  into  it.  I  eliminate 
useless  expense.  I  will  gladly  send  it 
to  you  at  my  expense  for  a  31  day  free 
trial.  If  after  that  time  you  are  not 
absolutely  satisfied  with  it,  return  it 
and  it  doesn’t  cost  you  a  penny. 

The  Eureka  Colony  Brooder 

(price  .$12  and  $15)  is  made  of  solid 
iron  ;  is  self-regulating ;  contains  cor¬ 
rugated  fire  pot.  I  have  installed  a  new 
grate  in  my  brooder  which  cleans  out  ashes 
thoroughly  ami  allows  draft 
through  fire.  It  burns  hard 
coal  or  natural  gas. 

Write  tiiihtif  for  iiferafure 
which  tells  you  all  about  it. 
J)t>nf  forget  my  absotiUety 
honest  offer,  SO  days  Free 
trial  at  my  expense. 

J-  R-  WOTHERSPOON 

2  44  X.  Front  St.,  Plilla. 

Agents  wanted  everijwhere 


No  Cut  In 

Quality 


While 
our  stock 
lasts  we  are  quot¬ 
ing  the  same  un¬ 
beatable  low  price  on 

Mankato 

the  quality  Incubator  for 
money  making  hatches 
—  now  used  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  poultry  raisers. 
Writ®  Today  —  Get  your  ^ 
machine  before  price  goes  up.  Same  qual¬ 
ity— redwood  case,  double  hot  water  and 
hot  air  heat¬ 
ing  system, 
pure  copper 
tank.  Mail 
ostal  quick 
or  money 
saving  offer. 

Mankato 
Incubator  Co. 

Box  795 
Mankato, Minn. 


F. 


Colony 

Coal* 

Burning 


Cast  Iron 

500  Healtby  Chick^ 
Less  Less  than  2%' 

Brooder  ^ 

Self'  T  season 

_  *  ,V.  J  have  had  since  start- 

Regulating  inpr  in  the  chicken  busi¬ 
ness.  I  am  much  r>lea.Mf>H 
with  my  Candec.”  R.  M.  Beagle, Otegro,  N.  Y.  ^ 

Big  Illustrated  Catalog 

tliat  prives  the  experience  of  Candee  opera* 
tors,  tells  why  this  coal-burtiing 
Brooder,  aut<*matlcally  re;;ulated, 
is  best  for  lieiriniiers  as  well  na 
experts.  Write  Now — ItivestU 
gate  Now, 

W.  A.  SCHIEIT  MFG.  CO.,  Inc.. 

Dept  R,  Easiwood,  N.  Y. 

licensor  of  Candee  Inca* 
bator  &  Brooder  Co. 


.55  World’s  Champion 

Buys  -Belle  City  Incubator 

1 40  Egg  Size  Prize  Winning  Model — 

1  Hot-water — Double-walled  —  Copper 
Tank  —  Thermometer  Holder  —  Deep 
Nursery  —  Self-regulating.  When  or¬ 
dered  with  $4.85  Hot-water  140 
chick  Brooder,  both  cost  only  $  1 2.50. 

Freight  Prepaid  Cast  of  Rockies 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
Over  524,000  Satisfied  Users 

Save  time — Order  Now— Share  in  my 

$1,000  Oash  Prizes 

Conditions  easy  to  get  big- 

Rest  Prize— Free  Book  '*Hatching 
Facts**  tella  all— Gives  shortcuts  ii  irnA  f\  ^8' 
to  Poultry  Success —  Write  for  l|  W  HSTS  ' 
it  today,  Jim  Rohan,  Pres,  a  Trial 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  48  Racine,  Wis. 


Improved 
Post 


Parcel 

Boxes 


New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 
Leg  Bands - Oats  Sprouters 

Catalog  Free  on  Request 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  New  York 


Both  are  made  of 
Calif.  Redwoods 
Incubator  ia  cov- 

ered  with  asbestos  and  galvanized  I 
iron;  has  triple  walls,  — 

copper  tank,  nursery, 
egg  tester,  thermometer,  ready  to 
use.  30  DAYS'  TRIAL— money  back  if 

notO.K.  WritcfozFREECatalosNow.  - , _ 

I80WCU0  INCUBATOR  CO..  Deptl2H>aeine.wDHWSgj3S*‘"  (2)1 


36  Ifears  Th©  Leader 

The  incubator  that  always  hatches  the  "most  chicks  that 

hve”  costs  less  in  the  long  run.  Don’t  buy  a  cheap,  shoddy  incu- 
and  thus  add  to  the  millions  of  little  chicks  which  die  during 
the  ten  day  mortality  period.  You  know  and  everybody  knows  that 
real  economy  lies  in  buying  a  high  quality  machine.  That’s  why 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATORS 

have  been  the  leaders  for  36  years.  They  cost  more,  but 
«  t?  •  know?  Because  Agricultural 

lixpenment  Stations  and  big,  successful  poultrymen  everywhere 
choose  Prairie  State  Incubators  and  complete  Poultry  Equipment.  'You  can 
depend  on  Prairie  States  to  hatch  a  larger  percentage  of  "chicks  that  live” 

KofVe  ™^‘%hine.  Our  new  1917  catalog  tells  why  Prairie  State 

better  and  also  describes  America’s  best  Stove  Brooders.  A  postal 

return rnaif!  -PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  403  Main  St.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 


Stove  Brooders 

$13  and  Up 


Wisconsin  Wins  In  Bi^  Hatching 


Why  Pay  More 

I  Foronly$10youcan 
get  these  two  prize 
winning  machines, 
delivered,  freight  paid 
east  of  the  Rockies. 
You  take  no  risk  — 

money  back  if  not 
eatisfied.  Yoa  can  order 
direct  from  thia  ad.  Ask 
the  publiaber  about  oa. 


Every 

Year 


Wisconsin  Incubators  have  I 
long  proved  their  wonderful  i 
hatching  qualities  Compet- ' 
ing  with  every  make  known,  | 
they  won  in  the  five  big  an-  ■ 
nual  National  Hatching  Con-  ’ 
tests.  Think  of  it.  Five  con- 1 
secutive  victories.  That  cer-  i 
tainly  proves  you  can’t  make ' 
a  mistake.  Shipped  on  | 

30  Days’  FREEJTrial  | 

MONEY  I 
BACK 

_ IF  NOT 

Chick  Brooder  both  for  only  I  fa  B  -  I 

'  Wisconsins  have  hot  water  10- YEAR  I 

I  heat,  double  walls,  air  space  between  double  ^  GUARANTEE  | 

I  glass  doors,  copper  tanks  and  boilers,  self  regulating.  Nursery  under  egg  tray.  Made  I 
of  finest,  select,  clear  CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD,  not  pine,  paper  or  other  flimsy  materiaL  Incubator  fin-  | 
isned  in  natural  color— not  painted  to  cover  up  cheap,  shoddy  material.  Incubator  and  Brooder  1 
shipped  complete  with  thermometers,  egg  tester,  lamps,  everything  but  the  oil.  This  is  the  best ' 
outfit  you  can  buy.  If  you  don  t  find  it  satisfactory  after  30  days'  trial,  send  it  back.  Don't  | 

1917  catalog,  fully  describing  this  prize  winning  outfit.  WRITE  , 
r UK  11  1 ODAY.  You  can't  make  a  mistake  in  buying  a  Wisconsin.  On  the  market  15  years. ' 

WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  Box  96  Racine,  WIs.  I 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


When  I  was  local  asent  for  one  of  his 
papers.  Herbert  Myrick  invited  me  to 
visit  him  in  his  private  office  in  Spring- 
field.  He  held  out  flattering  inducements 
to  me  to  buy  his  stock  of  the  Orange  Judd 
Company.  I  paid  Mr.  ,Myrick  personally 
$.‘K)0  a  share  for  .several  shares  of  the 
Phelps  Publishing  ('ompany  stock.  1 
have  received  no  dividends  since  July  1. 
11)14.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  find  a 
customer  for  that  stock  at  a  heavy  dis¬ 
count  from  the  cost.  i-  A.  G. 

Massachusetts. 

My  mother  has  five  shares  of  Orange 
Judd  romi)any  stock,  on  which  7io  divi¬ 
dends  have  been  paid  since  the  l'hiroi)ean 
war  began.  She  paid  $120  per  share  for 
this  stock,  a  total  of  $000.  She  would 
like  to  disjmse  of  it  at  '.he  be.st  advantage 
possible.  Can  you  advise  me  what  the 
stock  is  worth,  and  what  is  be.st  to  do 
about  it?  I  have  one  building  certificate 
(Myiick's)  w’hich  T  paid  $ir>  for;  have 
received  no  dividends  for  several  years; 
all  T  get  on  it  is  New  England  Home¬ 
stead  .subscriptions.  Can  you  get  this  for 
me?  C-  A.  c. 

Khode  Island. 

Few  publishers  have  ever  stooped  so 
low  as  to  abuse  the  confidence  of  the  sub¬ 
scribers  to  their  papers  by  selling  them 
gold  bricks  in  the  form  of  paper  certifi¬ 
cates.  No  successful  publisher  has  ever 
done  it,  and  probably  none  ever  will.  It 
is  the  last  re.sort  of  a  doomed  enterprise. 
E.  G.  Lewis,  of  St.  Louis;  Success  Mag¬ 
azine  and  the  C'ircle  Magazine,  of  New 
York  ;  Woman’s  World,  of  Chicago  ;  Geo. 
Ji.  Richards,  of  the  Richards  I’ublishing 
Company,  Boston,  and  the  IMyrick  publi¬ 
cations,  are  the  conspicuous  examples  of 
green  goods  traffic  in  their  newspaper  se¬ 
curities.  Myrick  is  the  only  survivor. 
Like  the  others  he  met  the  first  demands 
for  payment  in  the  evident  hope  that  the 
calls  would  not  be  numerous,  and  it  was 
cheaper  to  pay  them  than  endure  the  ])ub- 
licity.  Like  the  others,  too,  the  time 
has  come  with  him  when  he  brazenly  at¬ 
tempts  to  ignore  the  demands  of  his  vic¬ 
tims.  None  of  thes  stocks  ever  had  any 
known  public  value.  There  was  no  mar¬ 
ket  for  them,  and  yet  by  personal  per¬ 
suasion  and  false  representations.  Myrick 
induced  the  very  people  whom  he  was 
bound  to  serve  to  pay  20  per  cent,  above 
the  face  value  for  these  stocks.  The  price 
was  probably  made  on  the  theory  that  to 
represent  the  stocks  worth  above  par 
would  emphasize  their  value  more  than  to 
sell  them  at  their  face.  Few  experienced 
investors  would  buy  them  at  any  price  as 
an  investment,  and  no  man  familiar  with 
the  situation  would  pay  anything  ap¬ 
proaching  par  for  them.  Myrick  has 
been  helped  in  his  fake  schemes  by  the 
fact  that  he  came  into  possession  of  an 
agidcultui-al  paper  that  was  associated  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  with  an  honored 
name.  It  was  hard  to  conceive  how  he 
could  use  the  situation  of  a  once  respon¬ 
sible  publication  for  a  baser  purpose.  For 
the  present  he  seems  to  have  succeeded 
in  his  defiance  of  decency  and  honesty 
and  justice.  The  others  of  his  class  did 
the  same  in  their  time,  but  there  was  an 
end  to  it.  Unless  Myrick  breaks  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  fakers  and  redeems  the  gold  bricks 
that  he  sold  to  the  subscribers  whom  he 
was  bound  to  warn  against  fake  invest¬ 
ments,  his  days  are  as  surely  numbered 
as  the  other  members  of  his  class  who 
have  gone  before  him. 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  paper 
for  a  number  of  years.  I  would  like  to 
know  if  the  adverti.sement  of  the_  Ford 
Tractor  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  in  the 
Sunday  edition  of  the  New  York  Ameri¬ 
can  will  not  be  mi.sleadiug  to  a  great 
many  of  the  public.  My  attention  is 
called  to  it  by  a  neighbor  (as  I  am  not 
a  I’eader  of  that  paper),  and  after  read¬ 
ing  it  I  told  him  I  did  not  see  that  it 
was  the  tractor  Mr.  Henry  Ford  had 
been  trying  to  put  on  the  market  for  the 
American  farmer,  and  it  also  has  the  ear¬ 
marks  of  a  proposition  to  sell  stock  only. 

New  York.  M.  s.  ii. 

The  above  advertisement  I'eferred  to 

plainly  states  that  the  Ford  Tractor 

Company  has  no  connection  with  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.  of  Detroit.  This  is  com¬ 
mendable  frankne.ss  on  the  part  of  the 
Ford  Tractor  Company  or  the  fiscal 

agents  promoting  the  stock.  Our  advices 
from  Minneapolis  are  in  effect  that  the 
Ford  Tractor  Co.  has  been  financially 
embarrassed.  The  company  is  not  in 
Minneapolis  considered  a  successful  one, 
and  it  is  the  conviction  and  experience 
of  tractor  manufacturers  that  the  light, 
cheap  tractors,  on  the  order  of  this  Ford, 
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have  not  given  satisfaction  in  the  hands  | 
of  farmers.  We  have  no  reports  indi¬ 
cating  that  this  Ford  tractor  is  any  more 
satisfactory  than  the  others  of  the  same 
order.  One  concern  maiuifacturing  a 
light,  cheap  tractor  has  abandoned  the 
pi'oject  entirely,  and  others  have  sub¬ 
stituted  a  more  substantial  tractor  for 
the  light  ones  originally  m.'ide.  M'e  coiild 
jieither  advise  our  people  to  invest  money 
in  the  above  stock  nor  to  purch.-ise  the 
jiroduct  of  the  Ford  Tractor  Company. 

I  understand  that  you  look  up  the  re¬ 
liability  of  concerns  for  sub.scribers.  I 
wish  to  know  about  the  London  Veterin¬ 
ary  Correspondence  School,  of  I>ondon, 
Ontario,  Canada.  As  a  stockman  I  have 
felt  the  need  of  such  tr.aining  as  they 
offer,  and  then  if  a  man  could  also  prac¬ 
tice  it  would  be  a  help.  G.  P.  b. 

Maine. 

We  have  been  warning  the  public 
against  this  fake  school  for  15  years  back, 
but  further  advice  may  benefit  new  read¬ 
ers.  M'e  know  of  no  State  where  diplomas 
issued  by  this  correspondence  course 
schoed  are  recognized.  Neither  can  such 
a  course  qualify  anyone  to  pr.actice  as  a 
veterinarian.  There  is  a  larger  element 
of  “fake”  in  this  projiosition  than  other 
correspondence  course  schools — that  is  all. 

Will  you  tell  me  whether  the  Times 
Square  Automobile  Co.,  of  New  York. 
Kansas  City  and  Chicago  are  a  reliable 
firm.  K.  J.  w. 

N(‘w  York. 

The  firm  is  financially  responsible,  but 
we  could  not  recommend  the  company  for 
the  confidence  or  trade  of  our  subscribers. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  very  much  for 
your  letter  of  December  21.  and  the  full 
information  concerning  the  D.  B.  Cornell 
Co.,  of  Great  Barrington,  Ma.ss.  The 
agent  you  mention.  J.  J.  Looker,  wms  the 
man  who  tried  to  get  me  to  sign  up  and 
pay  $.20  as  a  retaining  fee.  Farmers  can¬ 
not  be  too  grateful  to  you  for  the  fine 
work  you  are  doing  in  expo.sing  just  this 
sort  of  ra.scal.  T'^nfortunately  I  think  in 
this  instance  Looker  has  got  some  victims 
who  Avill  probably  never  see  their  money 
again.  .T.  u.  s. 

Penn.sylvania. 

We  publish  this  letter  as  a  warning  to 
Pennsylvania  farmers  to  Look  out  for 
Looker! 

In  reg.-ird  to  a  case  of  eggs  I  sent  to 
Loui.s  Scheurer  &  Son,  .260  Greenwich 
St..  N.  Y.,  have  not  heard  from  you 
.since.  Find  enclosed  card  asking  for 
more  eggs.  A.  l. 

New  York. 

Louis  Scheurer  &  Son  promised  in  a 
letter,  and  verbally  to  our  representative, 
to  adju.st  these  accounts.  He  has  not 
done  so,  and  as  he  is  soliciting  further 
shipments,  our  people  are  entitled  to 
know  what  they  may  expect.  The  profit 
on  eggs  or  produce  is  soon  eaten  up  if 
payment  is  delayed  five  or  six  month.s, 
and  no  assurance  giA’cn  that  promises  to 
pay  will  be  made  good. 

I  am  enclosing  claim  for  eggs  that  I 
have  been  unable  to  get.  and  wish  you 
would  collect  the  same ;  if  you  cannot  get 
it  any  other  way  sue  them.  E.  c.  L. 

New  York. 

This  is  a  claim  against  F.  Ehrenkranz, 
proprietor  of  the  Orange  Butter  and  Egg 
Co.,  555  Orange  St..  Newark.  N.  J.  We 
are  unable  to  collect  it,  and  the  amount 
is  not  large  enough  for  suit,  but  as  we 
have  had  similar  complaint  against 
Ehrenkranz  from  time  to  time,  W'e  would 
advise  puting  him  on  the  list  to  be  aA’oided 
when  making  shipments. 

Do  you  know  R.  .1.  Gunson  &  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.?  They  wrote  me  and 
wanted  me  to  sell  grain  and  garden  seed 
for  them,  but  some  of  my  neighbors 
thought  they  were  not  a  good  firm, 

Michigan.  E.  G.  R. 

We  could  not  advise  our  people  either 
to  act  as  agents  for  the  above  named 
concern,  or  to  place  orders  with  agents 
of  the  firm  for  seeds.  Our  experience 
has  been  that  the  claims  made  by  this 
concern  for  their  seeds  both,  through 
their  catalog  and  travelling  agents,  are 
exaggerated  and  unwarranted.  Many  of 
our  people  have  complained  about  the 
quality  of  the  seeds  received  from  this 
house,  and  that  they  were  not  as  pro¬ 
ductive  as  the  old  varieties  grown.  An¬ 
other  objection  to  the  methods  of  this 
and  the  other  Rochester  seed  houses  sell¬ 
ing  seeds  through  agents  is,  that  Avhen 
farmers  once  sign  an  order  it  is  uncan- 
cellable  and  regardless  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  order  is  filled,  the  farmer  is 
threatened  with  a  lawsuit  if  he  refuses 
to  accede  to  the  demands  made  for  set¬ 
tlement. 


Quickeh  cheaper,  more 


any:  similar  implements 


Less  labor,  and  bigger,  better  crops  in  the  bargain. 
Planet  Jr  implements  achieve  such  remarkable 
results  because  they  are  designed  on  thoroughly 
practical  lines  from  over  45  years  actual  farming 
and  manufacturing  experience  and  are  built  so 
strong  and  durable  that  they  outlast  several  ordinary 
implements. 


/ 


Planet  Jr  Cultivators 

win  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  users  everywhere. 


No.  8 


“Have  been  using  one  of  your  IIorse-Hoes  for  over 
twelve  years,”  writes  J.  S.  Jones,  Cedar  Point,  N.  C., 
“and  have  never  seen  anything  to  equal  it.” 

No.  8  Planet  Jr  Horse  Hoe  and  Cultivator  does 
a  greater  variety  of  work  and  does  it  more 
thoroughly  than  any  other  cultivator  ever 
made.  It  has  stronger  better  construc¬ 
tion.  Its  depth  regulator  and  extra- 
long  frame  make  it  steady-running. 

Adaptable  to  deep  or 
shallow  cultivation  and  to 
different  widths. 

15  other  styles  of 

one-horse  cultivators — various  prices. 

No.  12  Planet  Jr  Double  and  Single  Wheel-Hoe  Combined 

is  the  greatest  hand-cultivating  tool  in  the  world.  It  strad¬ 
dles  crops  till  20  inches  high,  then  works  between  rows 
with  one  or  two  wheels.  The  plows  open  furrows  and 
cover  them.  The  cultivator  teeth  work  deep  or  shal¬ 
low.  The  hoes  are  wonderful  weed-killers.  Use 
these  tools  and  cut  down  living  costs.  We  make 
32  other  styles  of  seed  drills  and  wheel-hoes — 
various  prices. 


New  72-page  Catalog,  free! 

Illustrates  tools  doing  actual  farm 
and  garden  work  and  describes  over  70 
different  Planet  Jrs,  including  Seeders, 
Wheel-Hoes,  Horse-Hoes.  Harrows.  Or¬ 
chard-,  beet-,  and  Pivot-Wheel  Riding 
Cultivators.  IVrite  for  it  today!  ^ 


No.  12 


S  L  ALLEN  &  CO  Box  1107V  Philadelphia 


frimm 

Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  questions; 

How  can  I  grow  more  crops  with 
least  expense?  How  can  I  cultivate 
more  acres  and  have  cleaner  fields? 

IRON  AGE 

will  help  you  do  this.  Has  pivot  wheels  and  gangs 
with  parallel  motion.  Adjustable  to  any  width 
of  row.  Every  tooth  can  be  raised,  lowered  or  turned 
to  right  or  left.  Lever 


NO.  78 


adjusts  balanceof  frame 
to  weight  of  driver. 
Light,  strong  and  com¬ 
pact— the  latest  and  best 
of ridingcultivators.  We 
make  a  complete  line  of 
potato  idchinery .garden 
tools,  etc.  Write  us  to¬ 
day  lOr  free  booklet. 

Bateman  M’Pg  Co.,  Box  2D  ,Grenloch,N.J, 


yAW  WOOD  THIS  WAV 


Save  your  time. 


Drag  Saw  Machine 

Has  no  equal  in  convenience,  simpli- 


^Be  independent  of  hired  help. 

^work  anci  money.  Saw  big  timbers  at  the  rate 
of  25  to  40  cords  a  day.  It’s  only  boys 

1  STRAIGHT  LINE 

IIU  HI  VVlilWfiawn^w,  • 

city  and  long  life.  It's  light,  compact,  strong,  well- 
'  built  and  warranted.  Saws  whole  log  in  short  length 
vithout  leaving  lever.  No  turning  for  last  cut.  7 
advantages.  Write  for  free  printed  matter.  Also 
.  details  on  our  Wood  Saw  Machines,  Saw  and 
NO  Shingle  Mills  and  Hoists.  Equally  low 

prices  on  canvas,  belting. 

Irdand  Madiloc  A  Foondrr  Co. 
84  Stan  stun 

NonrkS 
N.  r. 


VIBRATION 


Farmers* 

Favorite 


GRAIN  D RILLS, 


Are  noted  for  the  accurate 
sowing  of  all  large  and  small 
grains — anything  from  wheat  to  bush 
lima  beans.  Even  depth  of  planting  and  an  equal  amount  of  seed 
in  every  furrow  is  assured.  They  have  been  continuously  on  the 
market  for  more  than  50  years  and  are  used  by  the  best  farmers  in 
every  grain  growing  country  in  the  world. 


There  is  Made  a  Farmers*  Favorite 
Grain  Drill  for  Every  Need 


Investigate  the  merits  of  the  Farmers’  Favorite  Plowfxir  Single  Disc; 
opens  an  extra  wide  seed  furrow ;  scatters  the  seed  evenly  the  entire  width ; 
more  plants  to  the  I’ow ;  a  better  stand  and  fewer  weeds. 

Farmers’  Favorite  Drills  are  made  in  every  style  and  size — in  plain  grain 
and  combined  grain  and  fertilizer — from  One  Horse  up. 

Send  for  the  Farmers’  Favorite  Catalogue.  Read  it  and  then  go  to  your 
local  implement  dealer  and  insist  on  seeing  the  Farmers’  Favorite  Drill. 
Remember  that  this  drill  is  sold  under  the  strongest  possible  warranty  and 
must  be  and  do  ALL  we  claim. 


The  American  Seeding-Machine  Co.,  Inc.,  Springfield,  0. 


local  feed  and  live  stock  prices. 

Parbwood,  Pa.,  wheat,  $1.40;  rye,  $1.10;  oats, 
60c:  com,  $1;  hay.  $12;  buckwheat,  100  lbs., 
SI. 20:  beef  cattle  5o  to  7c;  milk  cows,  $40  to 
560'  hogs,  8c;  dressed  hogs,  12c;  sheep,  lambs, 
8g- ’stock  ewes,  $5  to  $8;  eggs,  doz.,  40c;  butter, 
lb.’,  30c!  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.50;  apples,  $1. 

New  Oxford,  Pa.,  wheat,  $1.89;  rye,  75c; 
oats,  50c;  corn,  85c;  potatoes,  $1.25;  hay,  $10  to 
SJ2-  dairy  cows,  $50  to  $90;  beef  cattle,  $6.75  to 
$8.25;  eggs,  doz.,  40c;  butter,  lb.,  30  to  32c. 

Euclid,  N.  Y.,  cattle,  $50  to  $100;  dressed 
hogs,  $12  to  $16  per  cwt. ;  hay.  $12;  cabbage. 
$30  to  $40;  potatoes.  $1.70;  apples,  50c  to  $1, 

Ransom,  Pa.,  hay,  $20;  cabbage,  $70;  potatoes, 
SI. 90;  apples,  60c;  butter,  40c;  eggs,  55c;  fresh 
cows,  $60  to  $100;  horses,  $100  to  $300. 

Elkton,  Md.,  bran.  $34;  middlings,  $38;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  $55;  linseed  oil  meal,  $60;  corn 
meal,  $41;  Timothy  hay,  $19;  oats,  75c;  com, 
Sl.lO. 

Elnora,  N,  Y.,  potatoes,  bbl.,  $4.75  to  $5; 
apples,  $2.50  to  $3;  cabbage,  $1;  eggs,  60c; 
butter,  40c;  oats,  60c  and  65c;  corn,  $1.25;  cows, 
$75  to  $100. 

Radnor,  Pa.,  milk  cows,  $100  to  $150;  eggs, 
60c;  potatoes,  bu.,  $2;  wheat,  $1.60;  rye,  $1.20. 

Faireld,  Va.,  wheat  bran,  $34;  middlings,  $36; 
corn  meal,  $35  to  $36;  cottonseed  meal,  $48. 

Palmyra,  Pa..  Timothy  hay,  $16;  straw,  $8.50; 
corn,  90c:  oats,  55c;  wheat,  $1.75;  Holstein 
grade  milkers,  $60  to  $80;  Holstein  purebred 
milkers,  $100  to  $125;  eggs,  40c;  butter,  45c. 

Elba,  N.  Y.,  wheat,  $1.75;  barley,  $1;  beans, 
$5.25;  potatoes,  $1  to  $1.60;  hay,  baled,  $10  to 
$15;  dressed  pork.  $13;  butter,  40c;  eggs,  45c; 
Iambs,  per  cwt.,  $13;  milch  cows,  60  to  $126. 


Chicken  Money 


1917  is  goinsr  to  be  the  biggest 
I  year  known  tor  poultry  raisers. 

'  Start  right— Get  the  Cyphers 
Book— A  mine  of  Information 
which  shows  the  way*  Write 
!  for  free  copy, 
Cyphe^^lncubator  Co* 
Dept.  38  Buffalo*  N. 


WE  PAY  HICHEST  PRICES 

for  Autographs  o»  Statesmen,  old  books,  acts  of 
legislature,  Christian  Science  Books, 
complete  libraries,  etc. 

Send  list.  CENTRAL  BOOK  CO.,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


CIIIC  CADM  at  public  sale  on  Jan.  30, 1917.at2  o'clock 
riHC  rHIilil  P.M.,  on  premises  in  Del  Ran  Township, 
Burlington  County,  New  Jersey,  located  2^  miles  from 
Moorestown,  and  about  11  miles  from  Market  Street  Fer- 
ly,  Camden.  Contains  123  acres,  suitable  for  pot  atoes  and 
general  crops.  10  acres  of  fruit  in  bearing.  Fine  brick 
house,  with  all  modern  improvements.  Tenant  house, 
good  barns  and  other  out-buildings.  Will  be  sold  on  liber¬ 
al  terms.  6 AI£AH  E.  C.  THOMAS,  Moorestown.  N .  J. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received  recent¬ 
ly.  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each  other’s  wants. 
If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  it 
known  here.  This  Rate  will  be  5  Cents  a  word,  pay¬ 
able  in  advance.  The  name  and  address  must  be 
counted  as  part  of  the  advertisement.  No  display 
type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products.  Help  and  Posi¬ 
tions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only.  Deal¬ 
ers.  jobbers  an<  general  manufacturers'  announce¬ 
ments  not  admitted  here.  Poultry.  Eggs  and  other 
live  stock  advertisements  will  go  under  proper  head¬ 
ings  on  other  pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements 
will  not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  In  the  following  week’s  Issue. 


FOR  SALE — No.  17  DeTj.aval  Cream  Separator, 
Four  Unit  Sharpies  Milking  Machines,  Cream 
Vat,  Churn,  Cream  Ripening  Vat,  shafting,  pul¬ 
ley  and  belting.  All  in  first  class  working  or¬ 
der'  going  out  of  the  butter  business.  Make  us 
an  offer;  cost  $1,000.  JUSTAMERE  FARM, 
Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


PURE  SUGAR  CANE  SYRUP— One  ffonar  per 
gallon.  JAMES  F'.  McCALEB,  Insmore,  Mis- 
slssii)pi. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP — 1-lnch  Reeco  electric  pump, 
motor,  stand  and  automatic  switch  complete. 
Perfectly  new  condition.  NO.  1799,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  ' 


THREE  IDEAL  HOVERS,  never  iiucrated,  $3.50 
each,  1  cylinder  corn  sheller,  capacity  70  bu. 
per  hour.  $25;  1  Thornbaugh  windrower,  new,  $9. 
F.  S.  GREENE,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


BROODERS  FOR  SALE — 5  Simplex  :  . .'coders  for 
sale  made  by  Simplex  Brooder  Stove  Co., 
Grand'  Rapids,  Mich. ;  used  one  year;  in  perfect 
condition;  first  $40  takes  them;  cost  over  $100; 
large  size.  EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Pleasant  Valley, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  S.\LE — 5  Candee  Sections,  $40  each;  Heat¬ 
er,  $25  complete;  5  No.  11  Newtown  Colony 
Brooders,  latest  style,  $15  each;  4  large  size 
Cyphers  Incubators,  $17  each;  2  150  size  Cyphers 
and  1  Prairie  State,  like  new,  $14  each;  In¬ 
ternational  Hovers,  $4.50  each.  Satisfaction 
assured.  JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Southamp¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fifty  light  Colts  acetylene  gas 
generator,  good  as  new,  bargain.  CHAUNCEY 
HILL,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


ALF.VLFA  HAY — ■V\’’rite  for  prices  on  Alfalfa 
and  Timothy  hay.  W.  E.  DUNLOP,  Fayette¬ 
ville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Choice  feeding  hay  for  horses  or 
cattle;  reasonable.  I.  C.  HAWKINS,  Siwakers, 

N.  Y. 


W.4N'rED — Second-hand  farm  feed  cooker  aiuT 
hotbed  sash.  FAIRMOUNT  F'ARM,  Leighton’s 
Corners,  N.  H. 


FOR  SALE — Empire  milking  machine  consisting 
of  2  double  units  H.  P.  Empire  gasoline 
engine  No.  2.  Gardner  vacuum  pump.  Large 
vacuum  tank  galvanized  Iron  pipe  and  fixtures 
for  40-cow  dairy,  practically  new;  guaranteed 
mechanically  perfect;  price  $350.  JilMES 
GORDON,  Phoenix,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE — Shotgun,  double-barreled,  Batavia 
hammerlesS.  12  gauge,  cleaning  rod,  belt;  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Cost  $38;  price  $20;  express 
prepaid.  GUS  BOEHME,  Meadow,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Hall  Mammoth  Incubator,  2,400  egg 
capacity,  in  perfect  condition.  Price  $150, 
E.  L.  LANE,  Trumansbui'g,  N.  Y. 


WAN'l'ED — Iron  Age  or  similar  potato  planter. 

Must  be  In  good  condition  and  reasonable  in 
price.  W.  R.  DUNLOP,  F'ayetteville,  N.  Y. 


SECOND-HANDED  Cypher  Company  Incubators 
wanted.  C.  M.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


EXCHANGE  318-acre  dairy  farm  for  small  farm 
only.  LOUIS  RABENSTINE,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


SIX  FARMS  FOR  SALE,  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  fruit,  dairy  and  truck.  HARRY  VAIL, 
Owner,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


MY  70-AORE  FARM  in  the  village  of  Candor, 
N.  Y.,  for  sale.  On  macadam  road,  20  miles 
from  Cornell  University.  Suited  to  poultry, 
dairying  and"  general  crops.  Price  $4,500.  DR. 
M.  B.  DEAN. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  108  acres  about  1%  miles 
north  of  Walden,  N.  Y.  Good  buildings, 
abundance  water.  Price  $8,000.  No  agents.. 
R.  F.  SOARS,  108  Ulster  Ave.,  Walden,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 13e-acre  sandy  loam  farm;  level, 
vvell-drained',  not  a  stone,  good  buildings,  on 
main  road.  New  York  Central  railroad;  fully 
equipped:  famous  for  potatoes.  Write  F’AIR- 
ACRES  POTATO  FARM,  Kasoag,  N.  Y. 


F’OR  RENT  OR  SALE — 60  acre  dairy  farm,  8 
from  Buffalo,  on  paved  street.  House  and 
barn  good  condition.  NO.  1792,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


BROOME  CO.  farm  at  a  bargain,  127  acres 
extra  good.  M.  0.  AIKEN,  Greene,  N.  Y. 


FARM  with  boarding  house  nicely  located,  for 
sale  or  rent.  BARTKE,  Catsklll,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S-VLE — New  Jersey  poultry  and  general 
farm,  75  miles  from  New  York.  Cost  $40,000; 
will  sell  for  half;  easy  terms.  NO,  1702,  care 
Rural  New-Yorki.r 


175- ACRE  FARM  for  sale;  also  60  acres  wood¬ 
land;  suitable  stock,  dairy  or  general  farming; 
one  mile  to  railroad;  100  miles  to  New  York; 
summer  resort  section  of  Catskills;  large  house 
and  barns;  bargain;  easy  terms.  For  particulars 
address  DR.  C.  P.  BYINGTON,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

F’ARM  F’OR  SALE — 160  acres,  5  miles  from  Port 
Jervis,  114  miles  southwest  of  High  Point; 
buildings  and  fences  in  good  condition;  plenty 
of  fruit,  water  and  timber.  For  further  partic¬ 
ulars  address  BARNEY  AYERS,  R  D.,  Port 
Jervis  N,  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 50-acre  truck  and  poultry  farm  in 
Delaware,  near  Rchoboth  Bay,  handy  to  fish 
and  soft  crabs;  new  7-room  house  and  buildings, 
stock  and  equipment;  poultry  to  be  sold  with 
farm  and  other  stuff  too  numerous  to  mention. 
NO.  1800,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMS  TO  RENT — In  Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y. 

(Jood  dairy  farms  near  markets  and  creamery. 
Address  TIBBITS  KST.\TE,  Room  20  Ha'll 
Building,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

F’OR  S.\LE — 40  acre,  Hud.son  Valley  fruit  farm, 
11-rooni  house;  large  bam  and  all  other  nec¬ 
essary  buildings;  no  agents.  NO.  1796,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM — In  Aroostook  Co..  16414  acres,  build¬ 
ings;  everything  at  once,  $2,100.  Write  for 
description.  Address  NO.  1794,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 

WLINTED — To  buy  or  rent  farm  75-100  acres, 
tillable,  within  100  miles  of  New  York  City. 
Only  good  paying  proposition  considered;  give 
terms  and  description;  no  agents.  NO.  1795, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

F’OR  SALE — 43-acre  farm  within  15  miles  of 
large  city,  all  tools,  stock,  poultry,  hay,  etc., 
on  the  place  inchid’ed  In  sale.  Address  MOUN'T, 
Box  42,  Botsford,  Conn. 

FARM  F’'OR  RENT,  privilege  of  buying,  fertile 
ground,  fruit  trees,  populated  d’istrict;  good 
markets;  25  mile's  from  New  York;  rare  chance; 
low  rent.  NO.  1810,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FIF’TEEN  FERTILE  ACRES,  near  Newark,  N.  ’ 
level  corner;  no  buildings;  .$2,800.  PB'i'  , 
370  West  noth  St.,  New  York  City. 

VIRGINIA  F’.VRM,  100  acres,  lays  well;  new 
improvements,  telephone,  rural  route.  Bar¬ 
gain  for  quick  sale.  M,  H.  STABLES,  Gladys, 
Va. 

EXCHANGE — 40  Ixmg  Island  lots  free  and  clear 
for  farm  not  less  than  100  acres.  MOLLBR, 
352  East  87th  St.,  New  York  City. 

F’OR  SALE — Gentleiiian’S  farm-estate  on  State 
Road,  half  way  betwen  county  seat  and  Lib¬ 
erty;  73  acres,  good  soil,  large  orchard,  wood 
lot,  trout  brook,  15-room  mansion,  all  improve¬ 
ments;  pltiinbing,  hot  water  heat,  parquet 
floors,  tenant  bouse,  new  40x60  wagon  house; 
many  other  outbuildings;  fine  for  general  farm; 
healthy  cllniate,  l.OOO  feet  above  sea  level; 
buildings  alone  cost  over  $20,000.  All  for 
$12,000,  to  closse  estate.  Easy  terms.  JOHN  D. 
LYONS,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 

JUS'F  THE  LITTLE  FARM  for  the  city  man  or 
the  retired  fanner;  five  and  one-half  acres  in 
the  coining  building  district,  just  outside  the 
corporation;  modern  buildings;  water  and  nat¬ 
ural  gas  equipped.  Information  on  reque.st.  Act 
quick.  WM.  PHILLIPPI,  Hamburg,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Improved  producing  farm;  suitable 
stock,  dairying,  general  fanning,  2V2  miles  to 
good  town,  railroad;  nine-room  bouse,  131  acres, 
twelve  woodland;  $35  per  acre;  terms.  Owner, 
S.  P.  STEWAR'T,  Bedford  City.  Virginia. 

FOR  SALIC — 100  acre  fruit  and  poultry  farm  in 
Southern  Pennsylvania;  good  buildings;  near 
railroad  and  good  markets;  one  mile  from  large 
summer  resort;  sugar  bush  of  500  trees,  with 
complete  equipment  Included.  I’rice,  $4,500; 
$2,000  d’own.  Balance  in  easy  payments.  R.  0. 
BROWN,  Mann’s  Choice,  Pa. 

F’ARM  WAN'rED — About  30  acres  in  trucking 
and  fruit  section  with  woodlot;  within  100 
miles  of  New  York  City;  give  full  particulars. 
NO.  1804,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WILL  SACRIF’ICB  17-acre  farm  on  main  road 
near  station,  40  minutes  to  New  York  witli 
West  Shore  or  ICrie  R.  R.,  fruit,  shade,  8-rooin 
brick  house,  barn,  two  large  mushroom  cellars; 
cash  $1,000;  balance  mortgage  at  5  per  cent. 
CHARLES  F'REY,  Demarest,  N.  J. 

F’'0R  SALE — To  close  estate,  135-acre  farm,  8- 
room  bouse,  large  barn;  15  acres  onion  muck; 
plenty  of  fruit  and  water.  F'avorable  terms. 
IL  E.  BALLARD,  Stannville,  N.  Y. 

F’OR  SALE — Jersey  poultry  farm,  near  Asbiiry 
Park.  $2,800.  NO.  1807,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SAI.E — '54  acres,  lower  Berksli ires',  select 
neighborhood,  good  buildings,  excellent  land, 
trout  stream,  site  for  water  power  sell  only  on 
account  illness;  $2,200,  NO.  1818,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SANDANONAIT  I<''ARM  sausage  and  other  pork 
producis.  Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 
SANDANDNAH  FARM,  Box  A,  Windham,  N.  Y. 


I'OR  SALE — Two  small  farms.  For  particulars 
write  GEO.  MILES,  Georgetown,  Del. 


DUNBAR  STOCK  FARM  FOR  SALE— On  accoui 
of  old  age,  will  not  refuse  a  liberal  offei 
150  acres  on  Borden  road,  IVi  miles  east  c 
Buffalo.  JOHN  GROBE,  Forks,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Tenant  farmers  for  two  adjoining 
farms  in  Central  Western  New  York,  located 
on  State  and  Improved  roads,  respectively  one, 
and  one  and  one-half  miles  from  churches,  stores 
high  school.  New  York  Central  and  Lehigh  Val¬ 
ley  railroads.  One,  125  acres  hay  and  grain, 
and  the  other  110  acres  hay,  grain  and  fruit  ou 
barge  canal.  NO.  177G,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I  COUNTRY  HOME  and  stock  farm  for  sale,  3>A 
'  o-P"®®  county  seat,  Bedford,  I'lrginla, 

acres,  watered  by  streams  and  springs, 
mild  climate,  healthy  situation,  good  productive 
corn  land,  ten-room  Colonial  brick  house,  modern 
conveniences,  sleeping  porch.  Acetylene  lights, 
water  supplied  by  never  failing  mountain  spring, 
pneumatic  air  system  in  house,  barns,  silos, 
tenant  .houses,  garage,  etc.  For  particulars 
apply  to  owner.  ARTHUR  SANDER.8,  Bedford, 
Virginia. 


WANTED- — Single  man  as  herdsman  on  private 
estate  in  Western  N.  Y.,  with  registered 
Guernseys,  who  fully  understands  feeding,  calf 
raising,  A.  R.  O.  work  and  buttermaking;  must 
be  neat  and  clean,  of  good  character,  and  have 
references  of  proven  ability.  State  age,  experi¬ 
ence,  wages  expected  and  references.  NO.  1805, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  where  Intelligent,  con¬ 
scientious  work  will  be  appreciated  and  paid 
for.  Gardener,  farmer,  manager  private  estate, 
young  man,  .small  family  ten  years’  truck  farm¬ 
ing  and  estate  work.  Under  glass  and  outside. 
F'lowers,  fruit,  vegetables,  stock.  Cornell  course 
In  floriculture.  State  salary*  allowed.  NO.  1806, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Two  single  men  on  farm;  state 
wages.  CORNELL  VOSBURGH,  Athens,  New 
York,  Box  246. 

WANTED — Married  man  for  general  farm  work. 
BONO  FARMS,  Troy,  Pa. 

FARMER  WAN'rED  for  Pennsylvania  dairy 
farm,  near  Philadelphia;  single,  settled  man 
who  knows  his  business  and  is  neat  and  careful 
in  his  work,  which  Is  mostly  field  work,  but  will 
be  expecteil  to  help  with  cattle  when  short- 
handed,  Permanent  position  with  wage  increase 
each  year.  Give  reference,  state  age,  experi¬ 
ence,  nationality  and  all  details.  NO.  1802, 
ctire  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTFID — For  small  dairy  competent  man  to 
take  entire  charge  of  cows  and  delivery  of 
milk  in  local  market.  Must  be  capable  and 
good  habits.  Single  man  preferred.  Good  op- 
portiinit.y  for  right  man.  State  age  and  experi¬ 
ence.  NO.  1828,  care  Rural  New-'Yorker. 

DAIRYMAN  WANTED  on  Pennsylvania  farm, 
near  Philadelphia.  Single  man,  extierienced 
In  caring  for  registered  Holsteins  and  in  prodlic- 
ing  clean  milk.  Permanent  position  at  wages 
proportionate  to  number  of  head  you  can  milk, 
feed  and  care  for  with  assistance  of  one  man. 
Modern  stable  and  equipment.  State  age,  ex¬ 
perience,  nationality  and  reference.  NO.  1803, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  MAN  WANTED  on  fruit  and  poultry 
farm  in  Southern  Pennsylvania.  Good  wages 
and  living  conditions.  GUY  HAYMAN,  North¬ 
brook,  Penna. 

WAN’l'ED — 'Two  married  men  to  live  in  farm 
cottages,  and  do  general  farm  work.  State 
experience,  wages  in  first  letter.  R.  N.  LYKB, 
Milford,  N.  J.,  R.  D.  No.  1. 

POULTRYMAN  with  five  years’  practical  expe¬ 
rience  on  two  paying  coninierclal  plants,  and 
who  is  at  present  in  charge  of  poultry  depart¬ 
ment  on  private  estate,  wishes  to  make  a 
change.  Want  responsible  position  capable  of 
building  up  new  plant.  NO.  1801,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  M.\N  would  like  to  go  to  work  on  farm. 

Only  those  requested  to  reply  who  can  offer 
outdoor  work  and  good  home.  THEODORE 
PRATT,  Gen.  Del.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

WAN'TED — A  working  housekeeper  to  help  Mrs. 

Peniiock;  state  experience,  age  and  wages  de¬ 
sired'.  HENRY  S.  PENNOCK,  Jupiter,  Florida. 

CONSULTING  Horticulturist,  planning,  planting, 
pruning,  renovating  orchards.  NO.  1797,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Couple,  witlioiit  children,  man  gen¬ 
eral  fanning,  wife  assist  housework  for  su¬ 
perintendent;  wages,  $50  per  month  and  board 
for  both;  37  miles  from  city.  NO.  1798,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  SCIENTIFIC  FARMER  with  several  years  of 
successful  experience  in  farming,  stock  rais¬ 
ing,  trucking  and  orchard  work,  wants  a  posi¬ 
tion  on  a  large,  well-equipped  farm,  where 
financial  results  shall  be  the  measure  of  elH- 
cienoy;  export  in  the  nianagenient  of  workmen, 
farm  niacliinery,  animals,  crops  and  soils;  is 
now  managing  a  large  country  estate  near  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  FARM  MANAGER,  Laughlintown,  Pa. 

WANTED — An  able-bodied,  sober,  energetic,  ca¬ 
pable,  experienced,  single  man  of  good'  char¬ 
acter,  for  genera*,  farm  work;  must  be  a  good 
driver  and  caretaker  of  horses.  To  such  I  offer 
a  steady  job,  $35  a  month  and  lodging;  refer¬ 
ences  required.  Apjily  to  WALDORF  F’ARMS, 
North  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

PRACTICAL  FARMER  wants  position  as  work¬ 
ing  foreman,  A  No.  1  dairyman,  also  single 
man,  or  would  rent  (fairy  farm  fully  equipped; 
best  reference.  CARL  THOMAIER,  Amenia, 

N.  Y. 

WANTED — -March  1st,  married  man  on  general 
farm.  House  and  privileges;  state  experience, 
age,  nationality,  wages  required,  and  references. 
HOHMANN  BROS.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Man  immediately,  milk  four  cows, 
poultry,  stable,  garden  work,  small  Orange 
County  farm  under  Holland-Aiiiericaii  superin¬ 
tendent.  Wifa  board  two  extra  farm  hands. 
Good  empty  house,  wood  fuel,  vegetables,  some 
poultry,  milk  furnished.  All  else  must  be  bought 
from  wages  and’  board  money.  Must  be  under 
forty,  sober,  industrious;  state  fully  ages  size 
family,  experience,  references;  wages  expected 
and  price  board.  Address  NO.  1817,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  assistant  on  poultry  fiTnn 
or  gentlenian’s  estate  by  young  man,  22  edu¬ 
cated,  experienced,  industrious  and  strictly  tem¬ 
perate.  No.  1816,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Country  woman  for  housework,  BOX 
144,  Woodcliff  Lake,  New  Jersey. 

MORE  CU.S'I'OMERS  wantocf  for  fresh  table  eggs, 
30-doz.  ease  lots  weekly  shipments;  390  egg 
sand  tray  Prairie  State  Incubators  wanted. 
RANSOM  FARM,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


I’OSrnON  as  farm  manager  or  superinten<rent 
gentleman’s  estate,  experienced  in  care  thor¬ 
oughbred  cattle.  82  E.  UNION  ST.,  Kingston, 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  of  estate  or 
farm,  thoroughly  experienced  in  all  branches. 
American,  married;  references  for  past  eight 
years.  NO.  1815,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Single,  desires  position,  private 
or  commercial  plant;  thoroughly  competent. 
Fine  references.  NO.  1827,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Married,  desires  position,  12 
years’  experience  with  commercial  plants, 
fine  references.  NO.  1826,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  help,  married  and  single  mer 
must  be  sober  and  steady;  good  wages,  stead 
employment.  A.  DANKS,  Mgr.,  Tranquillit 
F’arms,  Allainucby,  N.  J. 


IILRDSMAN  WAN'l'ED — Single  man  for  herd  of 
I  pure  bred  (iuernseys;  must  understand  ad¬ 
vanced  registry  work,  calf  raising,  make  small 
amount  butter  and  lie  neat  in  his  work.  No 
liquor  or  cigarettes.  State  all  qualifications,  ref¬ 
erences  and  wages  wanted.  EDW.  G.  CARMAN, 
Supt.,  Dellwood  Farm,  Mount  Kisco,  New  York. 


POULTRY  EXPER'l,  well  known  and  successful, 
will  build  and  equip,  remodel  or  put  on  a  pay¬ 
ing  basis  any  commercial  poultry  plant  large 
enough  to  pay  liini,  or  would  join  parties  In 
bringing  up  a  smaller  plant  where  a  home  would 
be  a  consideration  to  him;  has  trap-nested  Leg¬ 
horn  breeders.  Address  NO.  1824,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Working  foreman  on  South  .Tersev 
farm;  married;  strictly  sober;  wages  $40  anil 
house,  NO.  1823,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  superintendent  by 
married  man,  practical  experienced  stockman 
and  farmer  presently  in  charge  of  large  herd  of 
piire-brcd  Holsteins  and  Guernseys;  thoroughly 
acquainted  in  the  making,  fitting  and  feeding 
for  A.  R.  O.  work;  practical,  up-to-date  farmer 
in  all  the  latest  methods  of  farming;  have  made 
a  specialty  of  raising  Alfalfa  and  soiling  crops; 
references.  NO.  1822,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  practical  slieepiiian; 

first-class)  Ininber  aiur  handy  with  tools.  .\0. 
1821,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — -Steady,  handy,  married  man  for 
farm  work,  able  to  milk,  handle  horses  and 
oxen;  also  boy  1<>  to  17  years,  (live  references, 
experience,  age  and  particulars  in  first  letter! 
HAMLET  FARM,  Ponifret  (Vnter,  Conn. 


POSITION  WANTED — Herdsman.  April  1st:  life 
experience  farming,  non-user  licpiors  and  to¬ 
bacco,  married,  liest  references  or  work  stoekeil 
dairy  farm  on  shares.  CARY  DECKER,  R.  2 
Nassau,  New  York. 


EXCEPTIONAL  OPI>ORTUNITY  for  high-class 
couple  on  large  Western  New  York  farm* 
working  foreman;  wife,  good  butter  maker, 
boards  help;  would  consider  tenant;  A  1  per¬ 
sonal  references  retpiired.  NO.  1820,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


1\  ANTED — A  married  man  as  milker  and’  eare- 
taker  of  cows  on  Long  Island  milk  farm;  must 
be  good  milker,  industrious  and  sober;  state  age, 
nationality,  size  of  family  and  experience* 
wages  $.50,  house,  fuel,  milk,  etc.  NO.  ]8'>.5’ 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  six  years  in  present  position, 
desires  change  of  location;  many  years  practi¬ 
cal  experience  in  handling  men,  raising  all  farm 
crops  and  orchard  work;  salary  $75  per  nioiitli 
and  perquisites.  NO.  1810,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  W.INTED  on  truck,  fruit  and  po¬ 
tato  farm,  lettuce,  celery,  cauliflower  and 
strawberries  under  irrigation.  Good  chance  for  a 
bright  young  man  who  wishes  to  learn.  Give 
reference  and  e-xperieiice  if  any,  R.  P.  LOVE'!”!’ 
F’allsington,  Pa. 


RELIABLE,  young  married  .\niericaii  man,  open 

for  position  March  1  as  h(>rdsnian,  foreman 
caretaker  or  other  responsible  position.  Give 
particulars  and  wages.  Addres.s  .NO.  1813,  care 
Rural  New-Yorkei*. 


WAN!  ED — Single  man  who  has  had  experience 
with  sheep,  or  willing  to  learn,  for  a  large 
flock  of  grades,  production  of  winter  lambs  a 
specialty.  Apply  with  references  to  ROBEhr 
DOUGLAS,  Mgr.,  Beacon  Farm,  Northport.  L.  I,, 


SLI  ERlX'rENDENT  of  large  capaidty,  15  years 
of  practical  experience  iiianageiiieiit  of  ‘large 
purebred  stock  farms,  in  rai.sing  farm  crops  and 
aiiinials;  suceessfiil  handler  of  iiieii;  no  Ihiiior 
or  tobacco.  References  from  past  and  present 
employers.  BOX  73,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


WAM  ED-— Position  as  working  farm  foreman  by 
thoroughly  experienced,  married  farmer,  geii- 
preferred  good  references.  NO. 
1812,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— March  or  April  1st,  position  as 
inaiiager  on  farm  or  gentleman’s  country  es- 
tiitG  by  roliftblG,  industrious  ftinuor  of  twoutv 
years’  experience  in  all  branches  of  farming  4'‘> 
years  old.  small  family.  NO.  1811.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


TTcottriii  i>t*w  xoric 


1  ill  111. 


ried  niaii,  old  country  training  preferred, 
otute  particulars,  family,  experience,  reference 
and  wage.  E.  C.  IHlR'i’ER,  Ripley,  N.  Y. 

WAN'rED— Ambitious  and  energetic  farmer  for 
large  farm  (about  300  acres),  to  operate  ou 
sliares  fiirnisbing  own  tools  and  implements. 
Opportunity  for  first-class  man.  Reply  stating 
v^A’’  ‘•'‘Terence  and  full  particulars. 

NO.  1814,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


lOSIlION  as  carpenter,  repairiiian,  gardens 
etc.,  capable  of  repairing  and  operating  fai 
machinery.  Natural  mechanic.  Sober,  inarrit 
mie  daughter.  NO.  1809,  care  Rural  Ne 
Yorker. 


X  wanted  for  permanent  po- 

sition;  state  reference,  salary,  experience 
family.  NO.  1808,  care  Rural  New-YorlUr.  * 

HELP — Do  you  need  reliable, 
steady  and  temperate  farm  help?  We  have  -i 
miiiiber  of  young  men  available  for  general 
fanning,  dairy  and  poultry  positions  ■Vddpc'-t? 

AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOl! 
Woodbine,  N  J.— Not  a  theoretical,  but  a  prac¬ 
tical  farm  school.  * 


CO.MMERCIAL  POULTRYMAN  with  No.  1  refer 
position  on  gentleman’s  estate; 
reliable,  sober  and  industrious;  married*  no 

yXu  Itural  New 


WORKING  FOREMAN  WANTED— On  gentle- 
twenty  miles  from  New 
m  experience,  knowledge  of 

pLiiits  an^d  shrubs,  live  stock,  vegetable  garden 
general  fariiiing,  farm  niacliinery,  and  under! 
stand  managing  men.  State  age,  nationality 
past  experieiice,  what  references  can  be  giveiV 
and  salary  desired.  Only  man  willing  to  work 

DO  YOU  WANT  herdsman,  dairyman,  butter- 

maker,  creanieryinau,  working  farm  foreman 
poultr.yiiaii.  greonhousemaii,  or  any  other  we  L 
trained  farm  help?  We  have  a  miinber  of  el  - 

trained  in  our 

histitution  whom  we  can  recoiniuend’  to  yon 

OSTBOLENK,  National 
1* uim  School,  Farm  School,  Pa. 

GARDENER  W'AN'I’ED,  March  15th.  married’ 
man  without  family,  to  care  for  truck  gar¬ 
den,  roads,  lawns,  shrubs  amf  trees.  Must  Iw 
sober,  honest,  energetic.  House  and  privileges 
permanent.  Apply  by  letter  stating  age,  na! 
tioiiality.  wages  required  and  references.  Ad¬ 
dress  NO.  1(40,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  WANTED — March  15th,  an  experi¬ 
enced,  sober,  onest,  energetic  man  as  farm 
"''•'‘\e''stands  and  can  operate  all 
kinds  of  farm  machinery  and  gas  engines.  Must 
be  good  dairyman.  Good  house  supplied.  Apply 
by  letter,  stating  age,  nationality,  family 
wages  required  and  references.  Address  ’VO 
1(41,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  auress  NO. 


I  don't  ask  you  to  send  me  a 
cent  of  money  —  not  even  for 
postage.  Just  mail  me  the  coupon  be¬ 
low  and  I  will  send  you  this  liberal 
sample  box  of  CORONA  WOOL  FAT 
'  '  I  want  you  to  see  for  your- 


C.8.niillips 

ThaWool 

Fit 

Min 


absolutely  free.  I  want  you  to  see  for  your-  ~ 

self  what  a  wonderful  healing  preparation  CORONA 
WOOL  FAT  is.  I  want  to  prove  to  you  on  your  own  horses 
^^*^nd  cows,  WITHOUT  A  CENT  OF  COST,  how  quickly  it  will  heal 
and  cure  Split  Hoofs,  Contracted  Feet,  Corns,  Grease  Heel,  Scratches,  Thrush, 
Quarter  Crack,  Barb  Wire  Cuts,  Sore  Shoulders,  Sore  Teats  on  Cows,  Boils, 
Ulcers,  Old  Sores,  etc.  You  will  be  surprised  at  the  results.  Don’t  miss  this 
opportunity  to  try  CORONA  WOOL  FAT  without  a  cent  of  cost.  Send  tin 
coupon  today  and  get  the  Free  Trial  Box. 


Cracked  Hoofs — Before  and 
after  using  Corona  Wool  Fat 


The  Wonderful  Healing  Compound 

CORONA  WOOL  FAT  is  not  a  grease,  but  the  fatty  secretions  extracted  from  the  skin  and 
wool  of  the  sheep.  It  is  unlike  anything  you  ever  tried  or  used.  Don’t  confuse  it  with  salves 
which  contain  grease  or  blister  compounds.  It  is  the  only  remedy  which  will  penetrate  the  shell 
of  a  horse’s  hoof— take  out  the  soreness  and  grow  new  hoof.  It  is  cooling,  healing,  penetrating 
and  quick  in  action.  CORONA  WOOL  FAT  is 

USED  BY  MORE  THAN  1,000,000  FARMERS 
STOCKMEN  AND  HORSE  OWNERS 

Read  these  letters  —  we  have  thousands  more  like  them : 

’'Corona  Wool  Fat  Compound  is  all  you  "I  have  used  Corona  Wool  Fat  Compound  "I  tried  your  Corona  Wool  Fat  Compound  on 
claim  for  it.  I  used  it  on  an  old  wire  cut  on  horses'  feet  that  were  so  bad  they  my  horse  which  had  a  bad  case  of  scratches, 
and  it  healed  it  up  all  O.  K.  It  is  the  best  could  hardly  travel.  Since  using  it  they  I  had  given  up  trying  to  cure  him,  but  finally 
preparation  I  ever  used.”  E.T.  Sheldon,  travel  like  colts.  I  have  never  seen  any-  tried  Corona  and  it  did  the  work.  Horse  is  now 
R.  F.  D.  Carrier,  Tracy,  Minn.  thing  to  equal  it.”  Harry  Barr,  Smyrna,  Pa.  in  good  condition.”  P.L.Tressey,  Etna,  N.H. 

CORONA  WOOL  FAT  is  readily  absorbed  by  skin  and  hoof,  penetrates  to  the  inflamed  inner  tissues  and 


Corona  Heals  Barb  Wire 


Cuts  Smoothly 


Grease  Heel  —  Before  and 
after  using  Corona  Wool  Fat 


Heals  Without  Leaving  a  Scar 


Corona  does  not  burn  or  blister,  grows  hair  over  cuts  and  sores,  causes  no  pain,  soothes  and  heals 
surprisingly  quick.  The  free  sample  will  prove  my  claim.  The  coupon  will  bring  it  to  you 
postpaid  and  I  will  also  send  you  a  copy  of  my  FREE  BOOK — “HOW  TO  TREATS  HOOFS, 
WOUNDS,  SORES,  etc.”  Send  the  coupon  today  and  get  this  useful  book  and  the  free  sample 

of  CORONA  WOOL  FAT. 

C.  G.  PHILLIPS,  Mgr. 

CORONA  MFG.  OO.,  Kenton,  Ohio 

57  Corona  Block  isTsld*ndS 

.  dorsad  in  Cie  finest 

ttlso  maker's  of  Cofona  Balm,  Corona  Tonic  stables  every  wharo 

and  Corona  Horn  Preventive»  .  —  i  _ _ 


Heals  Inflamed  Cow’s 
Udders 


FREE  Sample  OouDon 


C.  G.  PHILLIPS,  Mgr.  % 
THE  CORONA  MFG.  CO. 

57  Corona  Block,  Kenton,  Ohio  ^ 

Dear  Sir:— Without  obligation  or  cost  to  me, 
please  send  me  postpaid  the  free  trial  box  of 
CORONA  WOOL  FAT  Compound.  Also  your  boo 
"How  to  Treat  Hoofs,  Wounds,  and  Sores.  I  k« 


.cattle. 


.mules. 


Mention  ailment  you  intend  to  use  it  on 


'Morris  &  Co’s.  Team' 
International  Prize 
Winners. 

Kept  In  good  traveling 
condition  by  the  help  of 
Corona  Wool  Fat 
Compound. 


My  dealer’s  name  is. 


you  have 
attended  the 
Great  International  Live 
Stock  Show  at  Chicago  you  have  seen 
this  prize  winning  six  horse  team  in  action. 
They  are  owned  by  Morris  &  Co.,  Packers.  Corona 
Wool  Fat  Compound  is  kept  in  the  Morris  &  Co. 
stables  and  used  liberally  to  keep  the  hoofs  of  these 
famous  horses  in  perfect  condition. 


My  name. 


County. 


$825 


'U 


GRANT  SIX 


“The  World’s  Greatest  Six  Value 


$825 


The  latest  GRANT  SIX  sustains  its  reputation  as  the  leader 
in  motor  car  value, — the  superior  of  all  cars  below  a  thousand 
dollars, — in  power,  flexibility,  beauty  and  economy. 


This  Grant  Six  is  now  being  exhibited  at  all 
the  automobile  shows  throughout  the  country. 
Everywhere  it  is  singled  out  as  a  justly  famous 
example  of  the  results  that  may  be  attained  by 
steady  concentration  on  one  model. 

In  this  Grant  Six  are  embodied  all  the  improve¬ 
ments,  all  the  refinements,  which  mean  so  much 
in  appearance,  in  comfort,  in  economy, — and 
which  can  only  accrue  where  continuous  consid¬ 
eration  is  given  to  one  model. 

The  Grant  Six  is  still  the  same  price  it  was  six  months 
2go— $825.  This  despite  the  “war  increases”  in  material 
costs,  which  have  occasioned  a  general  raise  in  motor  car 
prices.  The  Grant  Six  price,  therefore,  is  now  compar¬ 
atively  lower  than  it  was  some  months  ago  before  other 
car  prices  were  increased.  This  is  in  harmony  with  the 
Grant  policy  of  giving  the  buyer  the  greatest  motor 
car  value  at  the  lowest  price. 


As  a  result  of  this  policy,  the  Grant  Six  selling  prob¬ 
lem  has  been  reduced  to  one  word — Compare.  We  have 
devoted  our  efforts  to  putting  value  into  the  car, — and  in¬ 
ducing  buyers  to  compare  the  Grant  Six  with  other  cars. 
Point-by-point  comparison  reveals  the  undeniable  details 
of  Grant  Six  super-value. 

Success  almost  magical  has  attended  this  Grant  Six 
policy. 

The  huge  new  Grant  plant  at  Cleveland,  with  an  oup 
put  of  35,000  cars  a  year,  is  descrii)ed  by  elhciency  engi¬ 
neers  as  “a  modern  efficiency  miracle.”  This  magnificent 
factory  is  a  monument  to  the  success  of  the  Grant  policy 
of  giving  the  buyer  motor  car  value  that  stands  out 
unequaled. 

You’ll  like  the  Grant  Six; — like  it  for  its  individual 
style  and  worth, — like  it  because  comparison  will  force 
upon  you, — as  it  has  upon  thousands  of  others — the  con¬ 
viction  that  the  Grant  Six  is  the  greatest  six-cyliiuler 
value  in  the  world.  If  yon  don’t  know  the  Grant  Six 
write  at  once  for  the  new  catalogue  describing  this  car 
in  detail. 


Grant  Six  Value**  Features 


Wonderful  Grant  Six  Overhead  Valve  Motor  of  ex¬ 
clusive  design — three-point  suspension.  Wagner  Two- 
Unit  Starting  and  Lighting  System.  Remy  Ignition. 
Strong,  stout,  standard  I-Beam  Front  Axle.  Full-floating 
Rear  Axle  with  12-inch  equalized  brakes.  Full  Crowned 
Fenders.  Extra  length  Cantilever  Rear  Springs.  Wil¬ 
lard  Storage  Battery.  One-man  Top  with  Quick  Ad¬ 
justable  Curtains.  Stromberg  Carburetor.  18-inch 
Steering  Wheel.  Double  Shell  Radiator.  Firestone 


Demountable  Rims.  Electric  Horn.  Stewart  Vacuum 
Feed  12-gallon  Tank  in  rear.  112-inch  Wheel  Base  32x 
314  Tires.  Non-Skid  in  Rear.  Complete  Equipment,  in¬ 
cluding  Double-Bulb  Headliglits,  License  Bracket,  Tire 
Carrier,  Gasoline  Gauge,  etc. 

Five-Passenger  Touring  Car  or  Three-Passenger  Road¬ 
ster,  $825;  Convertible  Five-Passei-fger  Touring  Sedan, 
$1000;  Three-Passenger  Enclosed  Roadster,  $960. 


Owners  average  20  miles  to  the  gallon  of  gasoline 
(^some  say  28  miles)  and  900  miles  to  the  gallon  of  oil% 


Grant  Motor  Car  Corporation,  Cleveland,  O. 
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The  Making  of  an  Egg 

Marvelous  Manufactory  of  the  Hen 

ACE  IXTREASE. — Tf  a  ])air  of  fowls  jn’otluced 
10  fowls,  five  males  and  five  feinale.s,  in  one 
year,  and  if  these  five  pairs  each  produced  likewise 
five  i)airs  the  second  .vear.  and  if  this  rate  of  mul¬ 
tiplication  continued  for  15  years,  there  would  be 
produced  fil.O.T). 150.250  fowls.  This  rate  of  multi¬ 
plication  is  normal,  and  the  result  fjives  some  idea 
of  the  stupendous  power  of  reitrodnction.  which  is 
a  ]»rocess  whereby  new  though  similar  individuals 
.are  jrenerated  from  parent  forms,  thus  ensuring  the 
l»erpetualion  of  the  species. 

EORIIIXC  THE  E(J(!. — In  most  of  the  higher 
forms  of  life,  including  the  fowl,  the  mode  of  re¬ 
production  is  complex.  The  organism  is  coin,|»osed 
of  many  cells,  varying  in  kind  and  .structure,  one 
grou]t  of  cells  forming  one  kind  of  tissue  and  an¬ 
other  groui»  of  cells  another  kind  of  tissue.  Each 
v.ariety  of  tissue  is  especially  fitted  for  performing 
one  function,  such  as  reproduction  by  the  repro¬ 
ductive  tissue.  This  reproductive  tissue  exists  in 
th(‘  form  of  definite  oi’gans.  and  these  give  rise  to 
the  formation  of  germ  cells,  'riiere  are  two  kinds 
of  germ  cells  forimal.  (>gg  cells  in  the  female  and 
s]ierm  cells  in  tin*  m.ah'.  .Vinong  fowls  and  other 


// 


!  * 


A  Quarter  of  a  Mile  of  Leghorn  Pullets  in  a  New  York  Cornfield  Fig.  49.  See  Next  Page. 


life  developed  oidy  from  pre-(>xlsting  similar  forms, 
RODY  (’ELLS  AXI)  CEIt.Ai  ('ELLS —Which  came 
first,  the  hen  or  the  eg.g?  Donlitless  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  to  whom  this  fpiestion  is  put  will  state  that 
the  hen  came  first,  ar.iruing  that  the  hen  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  i)roduce  the  e.gg.  We  shall  see.  The  body 
of  the  fowl  is  composed  of  two  kinds  of  cells,  the 
body  cells  and  the  .germ  cells,  the  egg  is  the  germ 
cell  while  the  hen  herself  compri.ses  the  body  cells. 
It  is  quite  natural  to  a.ssume  that  it  is  by  nieans 
of  the  egg  that  the  hen  is  en.ahled  to  reproduce  her¬ 
self.  This  is  the  old  conception  of  the  relation 
between  successive  generation,  which  is  that  the 

f 

hen  produced  the  e.gg  in  order  that  ii  chick  mi.ght 
be  generated.  The  e.gg  was  considered  the  medium 
of  development.  Such  is  not  the  case,  however, 
for  we  have  ali-eady  noted  that  before  a  chick  can 
be  generated  there  must  he  an  egg;  that  is.  the  egg 
is  responsible  for  the  development  of  the  chick. 
The  e.gg  came  first.  The  answer  to  the  question  is 
well  stated  by  Samuel  lUitler:  “It  Js  not  to  say 
that  the  hen  produced  another  hen  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  an  egg.  hut  to  say  that  a  hen  is  merely  an 
e.gg’s  way  of  ])roducin,g  another  e,gg." 

FOOD  f'lT.VX’OES. — It  is  not  intended,  however, 
that  this  article  should  he  a  discussion  of  biological 
problems  hut  rather  a  discussion  on  the  manner  in 


a  hen  were  killed  while  in  a  laying  condition  there 
would  appear  in  the  ovary  a  large  number  of 
oocytes  of  different  size.s,  looking  much  like  a  clus¬ 
ter  of  grape.s,.  There  appears  to  he  a  far  larger 
nntnher  of  oocytes  in  the  ovary  than  ever  develop 
into  eggs.  In  an  examination  of  15  hens  Pearl 
found  from  914  to  .‘).d05  visible  ooc.\tes  i)resent.  and 
with  the  aid  of  a  microscope  19.475  were  fouml  in 
one  ovar.v.  Each  ooc.vte  is  enclosed  in  a  lining 
called  a  follicle  and  as  the  oocyte  increases  in  size 
a  white  streak  appears  on  one  side  of  the  follicle. 
This  white  streak  is  called  the  stigmata.  On  the 
comidetion  of  growth  the  ooc.vte  becomes  an  ovum. 
When  the  ovum  reaches  the  size  of  the  yolk  it  es¬ 
capes  from  the  ovary  through  the  rui>tnr(>  of  the 
follicle  along  the  stigmata.  The  purpose  of  the 
sti.gUKita.  therefore,  is  to  allow  tiu'  o\’uni  to  escape 
from  the  ovary  to  the  oviduct. 

fillE  E(tO-^LVI\  I  XO  PR()(’ESS. — I'he  ovum  (>C 
the  fowl  is  comparativel.v  large*  and  is  round  in 
shape:  it  becomes  the  yolk  in  a  fully-formed  eg.g. 
Although  the  ovum  is  so  large  it  is  a  single  cell, 
the  yolk  mass  h(*in.g  composed  of  a  large  niunher 
of  spheres  which  s(>rve  as  nutrition  for  the  emhr.vo. 
At  the  time  the  ovum  eseai»es  from  the  foilicle  it 
it  enclosed  in  a  lining  called  the  vitelline  numi- 
hram*  and  ni»on  escaping  the  ovum  is  grasiied  l,g 


hi.gher  forms  of  animal  life  one  group  of  individ¬ 
uals  form  egg  cells  only  and  such  individuals  are 
called  feinale.s,  while  another  group  form  .si)enn 
cells  only  and  these  are  called  male.s.  In  order  that 
reproduction  may  proceed,  to  give  rise  to  new  in¬ 
dividuals,  there  must  he  a  union  of  an  egg  cell  and 
a  .sperm  cell,  and  the  product  resulting  from  this 
union  is  a  fertilized  egg  cell.  The  proce.ss  involved 
in  the  union  of  the  egg  cell  and  the  .sj)erm  cell  is 
known  as  fertilization.  The  fertilized  egg  cell  .gives 
rise  to  a  new  individual  and  completes  the  cycle. 

LIKE  REOETS  ITKE. — It  is  generally  under¬ 
stood  that  “like  tends  to  beget  like’’  in  all  forms 
of  life.  It  is  never  expected  that  the  egg  of  the 
turkey  would  develop  into  a  go.sling  or  that  the 
egg  of  the  chicken  would  develop  into  anything 
other  than  a  chicken.  This  conception  of  si)ecifie 
org.anization  was  not  alwa.vs  held,  for  Ai-istotle  be¬ 
lieved  that  eels  were  .generated  from  mud  and 
slime.  The  writer  well  remembers  that  Avhen  a  lad 
h(>  u.sed  to  i)ull  the  hairs  from  a  horse's  tail  and 
place  them  in  water  in  the  belief  that  they  would 
generate  into  small  snakes.  The  belief  that  living 
material  mi.ght  Ik'  generated  from  non-living  mate¬ 
rial  gradually  became  restricted  however,  until 
through  the  demonstrations  of  Pa.stenr  and  Tyn¬ 
dall  it  was  shown  that  even  the  lowest  forms  of 


which  eggs  tire  jiroduced.  The  hen  has  been  called 
a  manufacturer  hectuise  she  hikes  the  rtiw  pro¬ 
ducts,  grains  and  other  foods,  and  makes  them  into 
the  fini.shed  product.s,  flesh  tind  ogg.s.  The  foods 
are  changed  into  new  materials  which  are  ah.sorhed 
into  the  body;  .some  of  these  new  materials  are  used 
to  carry  on  the  various  functions  of  the  hod.v,  some 
tire  used  to  keep  the  body  Avarni,  some  are  used  to 
build  up  the  tissues  and  to  keep  them  in  repair  and 
some  are  u.sed  to  nnike  e.ggs.  The  orgiins  of  the 
fowl  used  in  nniking  eg.gs  are  the  reproductive  or¬ 
gans,  the  ovtiry  jind  the  oviduct. 

ERG  FOItlMATlOX. — The  ovtiry  functions  in  the 
formation  of  the  e.gg  cells  jind  these  p:iss  throu.gh 
the  oviduct  whore  vtirious  substiinces  are  secreted 
before  the  egg  is  laid.  Althou.gh  both  ri.ght  and  left 
ovaries  are  formed  in  the  embryo,  the  left  ovai-j' 
alone  functions  in  the  adult  since  the  ri.ght  ovary 
degenerates  and  dies  in  the  early  life  of  the  chick. 
The  ovary  is  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  body- 
cavity  and  lies  in  front  of  the  left  kidney.  The 
oviduct  Is  a  lar.ge  coiled  tube,  about  two  feet  long, 
extending  from  the  region  of  the  ovary  to  the 
cloaca.  Throughout  its  length  the  oviduct  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  wall  of  the  hody-cavity. 

EGG  CELLS. —  In  the  ovary  the  egg  cells  first 
appear  as  vi'ry  small  bodies  called  ooc.vtes  and  if 


the  funnel  of  the  oviduct.  During  its  passage  down 
the  oviduct  it  rotates  in  circles  and  is  surrounded 
by  layers  of  albumen  secreted  by  the  glands  of  the 
oviduct.  While  the  egg  is  in  the  alhumen  secretin.g 
portion  of  the  oviduct  a  special  layer  of  alhumen 
is  secreted  which  adheres  closel.v  to  the  vitelline 
membrane  of  the  e.gg  and  at  each  end  of  the  egg  it 
appears  in  a  twisted  form  like  a  strand.  These 
strands  of  albumen  are  the  chalazae  and  they  may 
be  .seen  in  a  fre.sli  eg.g  if  broken  out  of  the  .shell. 
The  ovum  is  forced  down  the  oviduct  throu.gh  [ler- 
istaltic  action  and  more  albumen  is  .secreted.  The 
further  down  the  oviduct  the  e.gg  passes  the  thin¬ 
ner  the  alhumen  becomes  until  the  albumen  la.- 1 
secreted  is  quite  watery.  As  the  eg.g  passes  throu.gh 
the  isthmus  of  the  oviduct  two  linin.gs  are  secreted 
which  enclo.se  the  albumen  :yid  tin*  yolk;  these  lin* 
ings  are  called  the  shell-membranes.  Fi-om  tlie 
isthmus  the  eg.g  passes  throu.gh  the  uterus  where 
more  •lUmmen,  which  jias.ses  through  the  sliell- 
memhranes,  is  .secreted.  There  is  also  .secreted  in 
the  uterus  the  shell  and  thus  completes  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  eg.g.  Fiion  being  completely  formeti  the 
e.gg  leaves  the  oviduct  and  is  lanl.  The  time  re¬ 
quired  for  the  passage  of  the  e.gg  through  the  ovi¬ 
duct  is  generally  from  21  to  27  hours. 

Macdonald  (’ollege,  (Quebec. 


MOKI.KY  A.  .lULL. 
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Quarter  of  a  Mile  of  Pullets 

The  ]ik-turp  on  the  first  page,  Fig.  40,  shows  a 
oornfiohl  scene  on  a  large  ])onl(ry  farm  in  Cen- 
Iral  Xe\v  York.  AfK'r  three  or  four  years  mowing. 
Alfalfa  or  clover  sod  is  turned  nnder  iind  corn 
lilanted  Avith  hen  manure  either  in  the  hill  or  broad¬ 
cast,  de])ending  niton  the  amonnt  available.  The 
varirdy  of  corn  used  is  King  I’hilii),  as  the  strain 
which  has  bemi  acclimated  on  this  farm  “makes"  in 
from  no  to  or>  days,  so  that  it  can  he  cut  and  re¬ 
moved  from  the  field  the  first  of  Seiit.emher.  O'hen 
the  field  is  disked  and  Winter  wheat  pnt  in  with  a 
small  amonnt  of  aciil  iihosidiate.  The  Winter  wheat 
comes  off  the  first  of  .\ngnst  when  the  field  is  again 
disked  and  seedi'd  to  Alfalfa. 

This  rotation  calls  for  a  ininimnni  amount  of  la¬ 
bor  and  saves  a  year’s  use  of  the  ground  on  most 
methods  of  seeding  to  Alfalfa.  It  also  gives  good 
croiis.  we  have  hnskcd  out  as  many  as  2.‘>0  hnshels 
of  ears  to  the  acre  and  thrashed  40  hnshels  of  wln'at. 
The  most  serious  handicai>  to  vVlfalfa  is  weeds,  and 
the  Avell-hoed  corn  crop  followed  by  the  quick  i-i))en- 
ing  wheat  without  tnrning  n])  a  mnv  supply  of  weed 
seeds  fi-om  hcdow  for  either  the  wheat  or  the  .Vl- 
falfa  gives  a  minimnm  amonnt  of  tronhle  from  this 
source. 

We  have  occasionally  failed  with  the  Alfalfa  he- 
canse  of  ice  covering  the  ground  in  the  Wint(‘r.  hnt 
Avhen  this  hapiiens  we  .sow  clover  early  in  the 
Spring  and  get  a  croj)  i)art  clover  and  part  .Mfalfa. 
'J'he  colony  brooder  houses  are  placed  along  the 
side  of  the  field  and  when  the  pnllets  are  half  grown 
they  are  giv(“n  the  rnn  of  the  field. 

FKKD  B.  SKI.V.NEK. 


Partridge  and  the  Conservation  Law 

T  woidd  like  yonr  advice  about  protecting  one’.s 
proix-rty  from  partridge.s,  which  are  doing  con.siderable 
damage  in  the  orchards.  One  orchard  has  a  flock  of 
six.  another  has  four.  I  have  had  a  talk  with  the  game 
w;i.rdon  iind  he  says  I  have  no  right  to  .shoot  them. 
The  open  season  is  from  Oct.  1st  till  Nov.  l.oth.  which 
is  a  month  too  eaidy.  The  foliage  in  woods  prevents 
the  shooting  of  them.  Would  you  suggest  getting  sworn 
statements  from  sound  men  as  to  the  damage  they  are 
ihiing?  I  mean  b.v  bringing  the  men  to  the  orchard  at 
dusk  any  night  and  showing  them  the  birds  in  the  act 
<if  destroying  fruit  huds  before  taking  the  law  into  my 
own  hands.  I  have  scattered  btickwheat  and  Avheat 
ai'ound,  but  they  prc'fer  the  fruit  buds.  They  work 
on  (Irfoning,  .Tonathan,  Baldwins,  also  Bartlett  pears. 
They  do  not  bother  Ben  Davis  apples  as  the  buds  are 
not  so  far  advanced.  I  would  particidarly  like  to  have 
communication  with  the  Conservation  Commission. 

Creene  Co.,  N.  Y.  hay  iianeh. 

E  scut  this  letter  to  the  Conservation  Com¬ 
mission  at  Albany.  It  AAms  referred  to  .John 
T.  McCormick.  dei)nty  chief,  aa'Iio  Avrites  the  fol- 
loAving : 

This  is  the  fir.s-t  time  that  this  Commission  has  <  ver 
received  a  complaint  again.st  the  i)artridge  doing  dam¬ 
age  of  this  nature.  We  believe  that  if  they  eat  the 
buds  of  his  aiiple  tia-es.  as  Mr.  llaner  say.s  they  do, 
the  damage  is  nominal,  for  the  reason  if  it  amounted  to 
anything  Ave  would  have  had  previous  complaints 
against  this  bird  from  other  fruit  groAvers  of  the  State. 
We  will  say,  howevei’.  that  no  matter  what  might  be 
the  damage  done  by  the.se  birds.  Mr.  llaner  Avould  have 
no  authority  to  kill  them  during  the  close  season  for 
the  .same.  If  he  .should  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands 
and  kill  these  birds  during  the  close  .season,  as  he  in¬ 
timates  he  intends  doing,  the  Commi.ssion  will  vigor¬ 
ously  itrosecute  him.  .toiiN  T.  ji’cop..\iick. 

Thiit  is  cmidiafic  if  nothing  more.  But  Avhat 
about  Mr.  llaner?  lias  he  no  rights?  I.s  he  forcml 
to  stand  by  and  see  his  i»roperty  destroyed  Avith  no 
redress  Avhatever?  Is  this  a  free  country,  or  are 
Ave  back  in  the  middle  ages  Avhen  the.y  choitped  off  a 
niiin’s  ears  for  killing  the  king’s  game?  It  is  abo\it 
time  we  found  out.  Can  any  of  our  readers  give  us 
definite  information  regarding  the  damage  done  by 
jiartridges? 

The  Unwarranted  Fear  of  Milk 

HEBE  is  little  doubt  that  the  efforts  of  sanitar¬ 
ians  to  fix  the  res])onsibility  for  the  .siiread  of 
certain  diseases  ha.s  tended  to  ludng  a  po])ular  mis- 
conceiition  of  the  dangers  attendant  upon  the  use' 
Ilf  milk  as  food.  With  the  stress  that  has  been  laid 
111)011  the  possibilit.v  that  di])htheria,  tyjihoid.  scar- 
h*t  fever  or  tuberculosis  may  be  conveyed  through 
milk,  it  is  not  strange  that  some  people  should  have 
<'ome  to  look  upon  this  as  an  imminent  danger  rath¬ 
er  than  as  the  somewhat  remote  possibility  that  it 
is.  With  the  jios.sible  exception  of  tuberculosis  in 
rhe  very  young — and  this  exception  has  never  been 
definitely  jiroven — niilk^should  probafily  he  held  as 
among  the  least  re.sponsible  of  foods  concerned  in 
the  transmission  of  disease. 

Some  statistical  studies  of  the  health  records  of 
IVIassachu.sett.s,  made  by  Dr.  Eugene  B.  Kelley  of 
Boston,  and  rejiorted  in  the  .Tournal  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Association,  are  of  interest  in  this  con¬ 
nection.  Dr.  Kelley  says  that  apparently  very  fcAV 
health  departments  in  this  country  have  determined 
Avith  even  a  rough  degree  of  accuracy  whether  eyii- 
demics  pos.sibly  due  to  milk  infection,  are  really  so 
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caused,  and  that,  in  many  ca.ses,  outbreaks  of  dis¬ 
ease  are  alleged  to  be  due  to  milk  infection  Avithout 
any  scientific  investigation  being  carried  out  to 
A-erif.v  or  disprove  the  assertion. 

"Even  if  health  oflicials  make  an  attempt  to  de¬ 
termine  the  ))iissil)le  eiiljiability  of  milk.’’  say.s  the  re- 
))ort,  “they  usually  caia-y  the  investigation  no  farther 
than  to  establish  a  su.si)ieious  frequency  of  infection  in 
])er.s(ins  having  a  c-oinmon  milk  snj)i)ly.  Then  the  ont- 
bn-ak  is  in-oinjitly  labeled  a  milk  ej)idemic  and  every- 
bofly  is  satisfied  with  the  explanation  except  the  milk- 


Position  of  Fowl’s  Reproductive  Organs.  Fig.  50. 

1.  Ovary.  2.  Oviduct. 

man — Init  his  protests  are  brushed  to  one  side  by  the 
Cucksnre  doctor  or  health  bo.ard  that  Inis  condemned 
him  and  his  prodiict.s  on  most  incompletit  cii'cumstan- 
tial  evidence  alone.  Time  and  again,  careful  investi¬ 
gation  has  shown  that  an  outbreak  that  at  first  aj)- 
])e;u'ed  to  be  milk-borne  has  i)i'ov(‘d  to  be  cander  or 
water-bofne.  and  vice  vei-.sa.”  “In  the  c.ase  of  diph- 
theida,  scarlet  fever  or  tyi)hoid.  their  single  occur- 
r(‘i)ces  far  outweighs,  in  the  aggregate,  their  occurrence 
in  epidemics.  It  is  almost  unique  to  have  a  single  case 
of  any  of  these  diseases  definitely  tr.-iced  to  milk  in¬ 
fection.  It  is  easy  enough  to  assume  that  many  .such 
ca.ses  inu.st  be  due  to  milk  infection,  but  to  p)-ove  it. 


Detail  of  Egg  Organs.  Fig.  51 

1.  Ovary,  containing  small  immature  eggs  or  ova.  2.  Larger 
ovum,  3.  Empty  lining  of  one  of  the  mature  eggs  or  ova. 
4.  Matured  ovum  entering  the  oviduct.  5.  Mouth  of  the  oviduct. 
6.  Albumen  secreting  portion  of  oviduct.  7.  Lower  part  of  the 
oviduct.  8.  Fully  formed  egg  in  the  oviduct  just  after  the  shell 
has  been  secreted.  9.  Rectum.  10.  Cloaca. 

even  to  I'cndcr  tlie  case  faiidy  reasoiiabh^  against  jnilk, 
is  another  matter.” 

Briefly  stated,  the  conclu.'^ions  of  the  .study  under¬ 
taken  by  Dr.  Kelley  are  tlnit  M.issjichu.setts  exiter- 
icnce  Avould  seem  to  indiettte  that  even  in  raw  milk 
sui)i)lies.  Avitli  widely  vtiryiiig  conditions  of  suiter- 
vision.  diph'tlieria  transmission  thron.gh  milk  is  so 
rare  an  oecnrrence  as  to  be  negligible.  That  tran.s- 
mission  of  scitrlet  fever  fhrongh  milk,  Avliile  ninch 
more  common  than  diphtlieria,  is  of  very  small  per¬ 
centage  significance.  Typhoid  fever  in  this  large 
.series  extending  over  a  jicriod  of  years  was  reason¬ 
ably  attrii)uted  to  milk  infection  in  a  mtich  larger 
nnmlter  of  cases  than  diphtheria  or  .scarlet  fever. 
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but  the.se  amounted  in  all  to  only  live  per  cent,  of 
the  total  numher  of  cases  reitorfial.  1. 

“In  all  itrobability,  the  menace  of  tuberculosi.s  is  the 
host  ju.stification  that  we  have  as  practical  sanitarians  \ 
for  the  amount  of  propaganda  that  has  been  carried  on 
and  the  mone.v  that  has  been  expended  by  health  au- 
fhiirities  for  the  supervi.sion  and  control  of  milk  sup- 
))lies,  so  far  as  such  sui)ervi.sion  aims  at  the  suppression 
of  communicable  di.sea.ses.”  M.  n.  n. 


Chemical  Fertilizers  for  Kansas 

We  ai’e  in  the  Kaw  Valley  in  Kansas.  It  is  a  very 
fertile  vaile.v  from  one  to  four  miles  in  width  for  more 
than  loO  mile.s.  The  Eastern  part  of  it  has  always  been 
a  great  potato  growing  section,  not  comparing  with 
Eastern  Sliore  of  course,  hnt  the  average  area  lias  been 
about  I0,(K)0  acres  in  previous  ycaiAS. 

Much  of  this  potato  land  has  been  planted  in  •po¬ 
tatoes  year  after  year  for,  say  80  years.  The  only  ro¬ 
tation  practised  has  been  to  plant  turnips  or  rye  in 
August  after  potatoes  were  harve.stcd,  and  then  tui'ii 
under  tliis  cover  crop  in  November  and  it  Avould  he 
ready  for  potatoes  again  in  tlie  Spring.  Y^ields  of  po¬ 
tatoes  now  are  less  than  half  of  what  they  Avere  in 
early  days,  and  the  question  is,  would  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  pay;  if  so,  Avhat  kind,  and  how  much?  This 
ground  is  still  rich.  If  planted  to  corn  it  will  make 
from  75  to  100  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Kansas.  .TOii.x  AV.  tayloh. 

VIDENTLY  you  ai’e  getting  the  result  of  single 
C'i’opping.  Land  cannot  he  kept  perennially 
fertile  and  productiA’e  from  its  own  products  alone. 
Yonr  A'alley  lands  still  huA'e  a  lai-ge  amount  of  po¬ 
tential  nitrogen  from  tlie  decay  of  organic  matter, 
l)nt  i)otatoes  use  up  rapidly  the  mineral  elements 
in  tlie  .soil,  and  yon  return  little  of  these  in  tlie 
crops  turned  under  so  that  the  soil  is  heconiing  de¬ 
ficient  in  ])hosi)horns  and  potassium.  .Inst  now  it 
would  be  especially  diflicnlt  to  rejilace  the  potash. 
Br.t  I  think  tliat  yon  Avill  Iind  that  apiiliciitions  of 
acid  ])liosi)liate  in  the  furrow  Avill  jiay  Avell  in  the 
jxitato  crop,  either  tliis  or  steamed  bone.  Tlie  acid 
pliosphate  Avill  he  more  sjieedy  in  action.  Tlion 
a  longer  rotation  Avill  lielp.  In  yonr  part  of  Kan¬ 
sas  .YOU  .should  lie  alile  to  grow  rrimson  clover  for 
a  Winter  cover,  and  if  so  this  clover  after  Hie  po¬ 
tatoes  or  mixed  Avitli  rye  Avill  make  a  good  cover  to 
turn  under  for  corn  in  the  Spring,  and  the  cloA'er 
sown  again  among  the  corn  at  last  Avorking  Aviil 
give  a  good  crop  to  turn  for  imtatoes  aided  Avith 
]il)cral  aiiplicatioiis  of  acid  phosphate.  Our  mar¬ 
ket  growers,  Avitli  land  far  poorer  naturally  than 
yours,  and  depending  on  the  commercial  fertilizer.s, 
often  make  75  to  TOO  barrels  of  marketable  pota¬ 
toes  an  acre.  They  are  now  mainly  using  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  eipial  parts  of  cotton.'<eed  meal  and  acid 
]ihos])hate  at  rale  of  1.000  to  1.500  pounds  an  acre. 
This  mixture  Avill  not  he  far  from  three  per  cent, 
nitrogen,  eight  jier  cent,  phosphoric  acid  ami  one 
)K‘r  cent,  potash  from  the  meal.  This  is  used  on 
ilie  (‘arly  potato  crop  and  most  of  the  groAA'ers  fol¬ 
low  it  Avith  corn  in  .lime  and  get  a  big  corn  crop 
from  the  heavy  fertilization.  But  the  Aviser  ones 
will  got  a  crop  of  cow  peas  to  turn  iimler  ami  Crim¬ 
son  cloA’er  as  a  M'inter  cover,  and  in  this  Avay  in- 
cro.-ise  the  iinmiis  content  in  the  soil.  No  matter 
how  fertile  yonr  soil  I  believe  that  this  mixt'ire 
will  give  .A’on  good  results,  though  you  mu.A'  not  need 
to  use  it  as  lieavily  as  here.  w.  f.  massky. 


Tannery  Waste  as  a  Fertilizer 

.  Let  me  introduce  myself  as  a  back-to-the-lander  for 
about  four  years  iu  a  .special  line  of  work,  producing 
dowers  and  bulbs.  Following  the  teacliings  of  Tun 
B.  N.-Y.  I  am  growing  MTnter  rye.  which  I  plow  nn¬ 
der  in  May.  My  bulb  crop  is  benefited  by  lime,  and 
the  r.ve  when  turned  under  also  needs  lime.  I  am 
oflered  refuse  lime  from  the  vats  of  a  tannery.  No 
chemicals  are  used,  and  the  refuse  contains  some  hair, 
grease,  etc.  It  is  spread  in  the  yard  to  dr.v  a  few  diiys, 
jtnd  is  tliiis  rather  sticky  and  ]nmp.v.  Can  you  ad¬ 
vise  me  as  to  the  jiossilile  auvIuc  of  this  refuse.  n. 

HE  Massachusetts  Experiment  Station  gWes  the 
anal.A'ses  of  t\A’o  samples  of  tliis  refuse  or 
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with  some  Avater  drained  away.  It  is  in  tlie  form 
of  soggy  lumps  or  cakes — quite  hard  to  spread  ca'cii- 
ly  and  hard  to  mix  Avell  Avitli  tiie  soil.  When  tliis 
lime  refuse  is  thoroughly  dried  and  ground  it  con¬ 
tains  from  17  to  80  iier  cent,  of  lime  and  from  two 
to  iier  cent,  of  nitrogen.  It  Avonld  he  didicult 
for  most  farmers  to  dry  and  grind  this  stuff,  and 
most  of  them  Avill  simply  idle  it  throiigli  tlie  Win- 
t(‘r  and  .spread  as  best  they  can  in  the  Spring.  In 
tills  way,  ton  for  ton.  tlie.v  will  get  a  little  more  ni¬ 
trogen  than  in  stalile  manure.  For  use  on  corn  or 
similar  crops  Ave  think  this  refuse  Avould  he  harm¬ 
less  and  useful,  Imt  for  delicate  and  expensive  crops 
like  fioAA’ers  and  bulbs  Ave  should  hesitate  to  try 
suoli  stuff  Avithont  first  experimenting  carefully. 
There  might  lie  no  troidile,  hnt  there  is  not  enough 
plant  food  in  the  refuse  to  pay  a  florist  to  take 
chances  with  it. 
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Harvesting  Wolf  River  Apples  in  a  New  Jersey  Orchard.  Fig.  52 


^Yo  know  tlnit  th-e  gtjod  is  not  all  “interred  with 
their  bones.” 

It  .«eeins  to  me  that  the  sensible  waj"  to  handle  a 
Avood  lot  is  to  preserve  the  yonn,£?  j^rowins  timber, 
its  yon  Avonld  any  other  f^rowins  crop,  and  to  har¬ 
vest  each  year  or  two  those  trees  Avhich  Inive 
reached  maturity  or  those  Avbich  show  si.cns  of  de¬ 
cay.  As  the  larger  trees  jire  removed  the  smaller 
ones  have  a  much  better  cbance  for  growth;  not 
only  for  the  trunks  and  branches  above  ground,  but 
also  for  the  roots  below.  In  felling  large  trees  some 


of  the  small  ones  are  sure  to  suffer,  but  a  skillful 
Avoodsmau  Avho  can  droj)  a  tree  almost  anywhere  he 
lik«‘s  Avlll  avoid  most  of  this  damage. 

Quebec.  c.  s.  moore. 


Corn  in  Hills  or  Drills 

IXOTlf'E  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  considerable  discussion 
in  regartl  to  the  advantage  of  planting  corn  in 
bills  or  drill.s.  In  raising  corn  three  ideas  should 
be  kept  in  view,  viz.:  1.  liaising  mo.st  corn.  2. 


Observations  on  the  Growth  of  Timber 


Experience  With  a  Farm  Wood  Lot 

TIIMIiE  is  a  small  wood  lot  on  part  of  this  farm 
from  Avhich  was  taken,  20  years  ago,  practical¬ 
ly  everything  that  Avould  make  a  decent  sized  saAV 
log.  except  the  maples  and  a  feAv  elm  trees.  It  may 
interest  some  readers  to  know  that  there  are  speci¬ 
mens  of  more  than  20  different  trees  growing  in  this 
grove.  AVe  have  taken  a  good  part  of  our  fireAvood 
from  it  for  many  years,  being  careful  always  to 
cut  only  dead  or  dying 
trees,  or  perhaps  to 
thin  out  AvluM'o  we  con¬ 
sidered  them  too  thick. 

At  the  present  time 
tiiere  is  a  fine  stand 
of  .voung  growing  trees 
with  more  Avood  in 
sight  than  there  Avas 
20  years  ago. 

AVe  Avished  to  haA'e 
a  little  lundAor  on 
hand  to  use  for  var¬ 
ious  ]»uri)oses,  so  last 
AV  i  n  t  (‘  r  1  looked 
through  theAvoods  and 
found  (somewhat  to 
my  astonishment)  that 
there  AA’ere  several 
trees  Avhich  could  be 
cut  to  advantage,  and 
Avbich  Avould  make  a 
lUce  idle  of  lumber. 

We  cut  tlii’ce  bass- 
Avood  ti'ces,  tAVo  broAvn 
ash.  tAvo  AA'bite  ash, 
and  five  hemlock.  This 
niiide  OSS  feet  of  bass- 
Avood  lumber,  522  of 
ash  lumber  and  108 
hemlock  2x4’s ;  in  ail 
2..‘>S1  board  fe('t  of 
lumber. 

r>y  counting  the  an¬ 
nular  rings  on  the 
stumps  it  Avas  an  ea.sy 
matter  to  estimate  the 
groAvlh  the  last  20 
years.  One  ba.ssAvood 
ti'ee  greAV  f  !•  o  m  12 
inches  to  IS  inches  iu 
di:i meter ;  a  brown 
ash.  from  10  to  10 
inches  ;  av  h  i  t  e  ash, 
from  12  to  10  inches: 
and  heml  .ck  from  12 
to  10  inches.  The 
Avbite  a.sh  tree  Avas 
dying,  A\diich  accounts 
for  its  small  groAvth. 

T  h  e  s  e  gains  seem 
small,  but  the  man 
Avho  has  scaled  logs 
knows  that  an  IS-inch 
log  Avill  make  almost 
2VL>  times  as  much 
lumber  as  a  12-inch 
log.  and  one  measur¬ 
ing  10  inches  Avill  turn 
oAit  four  time  s  a.s 
much  lumber  as  one 
Avbich  measures  only 
10  inches. 

I’he  butt  logs  from 
the  12  trees  Avhich  AA'e 
cut  made  l.-loO  fet>t  of 
lumber.  I  Had  these 
been  cut  20  years  be- 
fon*  they  Avould  IniA’e 
made  only  71!)  feet. 

In  other  AA'ords,  the 
gain  Avas  701  feet  of 
lumb(‘r  from  the  butt 
logs  alone  of  12  trees. 

I  am  no  forester,  but 
it  strikes  me  that  the 
gi’oAvth  of  timber  on  a 
Avell  Avood<‘d  piece  of  land  is  a  fairly  attractive 
proi)osition.  Altogether  toe*  much  land,  especi:illy  in 
a  countiy  like  these  hilly  eastern  toAvnships  of 
Quebec,  has  been  stripped  of  timber.  Many  of  the 
rough  uu.sightly  hilksides,  furnishing  scant  pasture 
for  a  feAV  cattle  or  sheep,  Avould  be  valuable  (as 
AV(‘ll  as  beautiful)  today  if  clothed  Avith  a  forest 
groAvth.  AVe  luvA'e  much  for  Avhich  to  thank  our 
ancestors,  the  hard.v  pioneers,  but  they  certainly 
Avent  too  far  iu  their  eagerness  to  clear  land.  In 
this  case  “the  evil  Avhich  men  do  lives  after  them.” 


Using  least  labor.  3,  Leaving  ground  in  best  condi¬ 
tion. 

According  to  the  experiment  m.-ule  at  Cornell  soa’- 
eral  years  ago,  considerably  more  corn  Avas  groAvn 
Avben  planted  in  drills  than  in  hills.  My  OAvn  ex- 
])erience  agrees  Avith  that.  If  ])roperly  done,  less 
liiind  Labor  Avill  be  needed  AAdien  in  drills  and  the 
land  Aviil  be  left  free  of  AA^eeds  and  be  in  better 
condition  for  a  succeeding  crop. 

'Po  keep  corn  free  of  Aveeds  it  is  essential  to  kill 


the  Aveeds  Avhen  they  lirst 


cide  that  drill  culture  and 
is  the  proper  Avay  to  groAV 


start  and  no  implement 
Avill  do  that  (piite  so 
<‘!fectively  as  a  smooth¬ 
ing  harroAA".  Hut  to 
use  that  it  is  quite  es- 
smdial  that  tlu*  corn 
be  in  drills,  for  no 
matti'r  Iioav  Avell  the 
land  be  fittial  or  Iioaa^ 
carefully  the  h.arrovA’’ 
be  used,  it  Avill  occa- 
.sionally  take  out  a 
plant.  If  in  hills  this 
Avill  make  too  large  a 
vacant  si)ace  but  if  in 
drills,  it  Avill  scaredy 
be  missed,  so  by  all 
me.ans  jtlant  in  drills. 

AA'hen  corn  is  in 
drills  the  ground 
slioidd  b(>  gone  over 
Avith  the  harroAV  Avith 
the  t('eth  Avdl  back, 
as  soon  as  the  corn  is 
])l.a!it(‘d  .and  ag.ain  just 
as  it  is  coming  up. 
This  Avill  1  a  v  e  the 
ground  IcA-el  and  Avith 
every  Avtaal  k  i  1  1  e  d. 
Then  the  corn  Avill  be 
ready  to  groAV  ahead 
of  the  Aveeds. 

In  a  Aveek  or  10 
days  go  over  the  held 
again,  Avhich  Avill  not 
only  .stir  the  ground 
for  the  Imneht  of  the 
corn,  but  .again  kill 
the  Aveeds.  Hy  dr.ag- 
ging  in  the  afternoon 
of  a  hot  day,  the  corn 
Avill  be  so  jliable  tb.at 
it  Avill  be  ]»erfectl.v 
safe  to  harroAA'  the 
corn  Avhen  from  eight 
to  10  inches  high.  Tin? 
Aveeder  is  a  good  tool 
to  use.  esiM'cially  on 
light  land,  but  it  does 
not  comp.are  Avith  a 
smootbing  hari-ow. 

AVbeu  corn  is  in 
liills  the  four  stalks 
are  all  togdher  ami 
roots  c  r  o  AV  d  e  d  and 
each  stalk  com[)etes 
Avith  the  otlu'rs  for 
material  of  groAvth. 
Hut  the  s.ame  uumlH*r 
of  sta  Iks  s  c  a  t  t  e  r  e  d 
.along  the  roAV  Avill- 
h.ave  more  room  to  oc- 
cup.v  the  ground.  Avill 
more  fully  di'vdop. 
]»roduce  larger  .and 
better  e.ars  and  conse- 
(pientl.v  yi(‘ld  a  bettm- 
cro)t  of  sounder  corn. 
Hesides  this,  Avluai  so 
sc.a tiered  the  corn  Avill 
nuu-e  fully  occupy  the 
gi’ound  .and  the  AA'eeds 
Avill  not  have  so  good 
a  ch.ance  to  grow 
after  c  u  1  t  i  v  a  t  i  o  n 
cea.ses.  Let  any  man 
t  r  y  the  experiment 
fairly  and  he  Avill  de- 
tbe  use  of  the  harroAV 
corn. 


J.  S.  AVOOUAVAKU. 


Wolf  River  in  a  New  Jersey  Orchard 

'T^IIE  picture  shoAvs  AAL  F.  Ely,  of  Alorris  f'ou: 

ty,  N.  J.,  picking  AA'olf  Itiver  ai)i)!es  from 
tree  in  his  orchard  referred  to  in  R.  N.-Y.  Ja: 
nary  0.  page  2.  These  apples  sold  at  fancy  prices  i 
the  XcAvark,  X.  .1.,  market. 
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General  Farm  Topics 


Legume  With  Oats 

AVf  are  plamiing  to  nse-HOO  poniuls  of 
a<-i(l  jih<»si)liate  on  each  acre  of  oats  this 
year,  but  as  we  have  no  fertilizer  drill 
would  lik(‘  to  know  if  you  would  advise 
scattering  the  jdiosphate  on  the  plowed 
ground  before  harrowing,  or  wait  and 
apply  it  to  the  harrowed  land  after  it 
has  been  seeded?  Is  t'ler"  any  kiad  of 
legume  that  you  would  recommend  for 
sowing  witli  oats  in  the  Sjiring  and  ploAV- 
ing  under  in  the  Fall  as  green  manure? 
I  tried  Si)ring  vetch  and  yellow  Sweet 
clover  for  this  purpose  last  Spring,  but 
the  vetch  did  not  amount  to  much  while 
the  Sweet  clover  did  not  grow  at  all.  Of 
course  the  si-ason  was  not  very  favorable 
for  either  one  of  these,  as  it  came  off 
very  wet  shortly  after  they  were  sown. 
There  is  no  stock  of  any  kind  kept  on 
this  farm,  and  I  do  not  want  any  kind 
of  a  crop  that  has  to  be  plowed  under  in 
the  Spring.  C.  G.  s. 

We  .should  sow  the  pho.sphate  on  the 
plowed  ground  and  harrow  it  in.  To 
make  an  even  distribution  add  an  equal 
quantity  of  dry  soil  to  the  )pho.spliate  and 
BOW  all  together.  The  best  legume  to  go 
with  the  oats  is  Canada  peas.  As  you  do 
not  want  any  fodder  we  advise  Alsike 
clover  with  tin?  o:its.  It  will  not  make 
full  growth  by  Fall  but  what  dues  grow 
will  moi'e  than  )>ay  for  labor  and  seed. 


Spraying  for  Grape  Rot 

Can  grape  rot  be  controlled  by  thor¬ 
ough  spraying  with  concenti-ated  lime- 
sulphur  solution  while  vines  are  dor¬ 
mant?  If  not  is  there  any  cheaper  meth¬ 
od  of  control  than  copjwr  sulphate  and 
lime  used  every  two  weeks  during  grow¬ 
ing  season?  J.  I-  w. 

Sparta,  Mich. 

Xo  lime-sulphur  should  be  used  in  the 
spraying  of  grai)es.  at  least  while  in  leaf. 
Our  oxnerienccs  with  this  matm-ial  have 
been  very  disastrous,  resulting  in  a  se¬ 
vere  burning  of  the  foliage  as  well  as  a 
cooking  of  the  berries^  which  they  were 
unable  to  overcome  during  the  season. 
At  tlie  harvest  the  clusters  were  quite 
largely  <-omi)osed  of  small  red  or  green 
bei'ries.  that  rendered  jiacking  almost  pro¬ 
hibit  iv<‘.  The  dilutions  wia-e  as  low  as 
one  part  of  the  concentrate  lime-sulphur 
to  tut  parts  of  water.  We  have,  u.sed  the 
mixture  at  WSntor  or  dormant  strength 
on  gi'aiK'vines  as  .a  control  for  powdery 
mildew,  but  without  favor.able  results. 
It  is  quite  prtpbable  that  the  results  would 
be  similar  with  lilack  rot  i-ontrol.  T>or- 
deaiix  mixlun'  at  the  jiresei.t  is  the  only 
pi’oven  conti'ol  for  the  latter  disease,  and 
at  tlu'  pre.seiit  ]irice  of  copi)er  suliihate, 
12  cents  per  pound,  it  is  not  an  expen¬ 
sive  sj)ray.  r.  K.  gladwix. 


“  Sun  Feinted  ”  Apples 

On  page  I. ‘>01  you  have  answered  .T. 
S.'s  <iuestion.  Let  me  make  a  further 
suggestion  upon  the  subject.  Take  plain 
watei'-color  paint,  and  with  a  medium 
stub  pen  write  the  desired  letters  on  the 
cheek  ■  of  the  a])i)l(“s  tuimed  to  the  sun 
most.  Do  this  writing  just  lad'ore  the 
apples  .“rtart  coloidng.  When  you  pick 
the  fruit  you  can  very  easily  wipe  off 
tin  i)aint.  Such  is  my  experience. 

D.  E.  s. 


Hen  Manure  for  Peppers 

Would  peppers  do  well  on  a  poor  soil 
where  poultry  manure  was  used  in  the 
hills  and  scattered  around  the  vdants? 
The  soil  I  refer  to  is  a  ratlu-r  poor  gravel 
clay,  deficient  both  in  nitr<,gen  and  ohos- 
phate?  I  have  always  heard  that  cl.ay 
was  rich  in  potash  and  the  nicest  to¬ 
matoes  I  ever  raisx'd  grew  in  a  mainu'od 
clay  soil.  Do  you  think  that  poultry 
manure  would  supply  the  (h>lieien(‘y  in 
nitrogen  and  phosidiate  for  pepiiers?  If 
so.  how  much  should  be  used  to  a  plant? 
Could  it  bo  purchased  from  a:  y  of  the 
big  poultry  breeding  farms?  ii.  M. 

Ohio. 

Soil  foi’  pf'jtpei's  can  scarcely  Ix'  too 
rich.  When  the  soil  is  moderately  :  :eb 
and  ‘heavy,  the  judiciotis  use  of  hen  ma¬ 
nure  is  all  right,  but  in  soil  such  as  de- 
sciabed  it  would  be  better  to  use  w(‘ll 
rotted  stable  manure,  mixing  about  a 
shovelful  well  with  the  soil  in  each  hill. 
When  the  plants  commence  to  bloom 
give  a  liberal  top-dressing  »if  c<uni>osted 
hen  manure,  scatter  the  manure  around 
the  plants  and  hoe  it  in.  This  will  in¬ 
crease  the  product  wondei-fully.  There 
is  much  danger  in  the  use  ..if  hen  ma¬ 
nure  on  young  plants,  as  the  whole  crop 
may  be  de.stroyed.  if  great  care  is  not 
taken.  It  should  I  ,  used  sparingly  and 


never  be  brought  in  direct  contact  with 
the  roots  of  the  plant.  With  liberal  use 
of  well  rotted  stable  manure  in  the  hill 
to  supply  humus  as  well  as  fertility  and 
later  sujiplemented  with  a  top  dressing 
of  hen  manure  as  directed  above,  a  good 
cr.ip  of  peppers  can  be  produced  on  this 
soil.  K. 


Killing  “War  Grass” 

I  have  purchased  a  farm  which  has 
some  war  grass  on  it.  I  have  dug  it  up 
several  times  and  it  still  comes.  Can 
you  give  me  some  advice  how  to  kill 
the  gr.a.ss?  ir.  M. 

Delaware. 

T  have  never  heard  of  any  weed  being 
called  ‘‘war  grass.”  At  several  farmers’ 
institutes  I  have  asked  this  question  but 
no  one  has  answered  it.  The  que.stion 
was  i)ut  into  the  question  box  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  yet  800  fanners  and  a 
dozen  professors  had  never  hoard  the 
teian. 

From  the  letter  I  would  suppose  that 
the  inquirer  is  referring  to  a  perennial 
which  propagates  itself  by  its  under¬ 
ground  parts  as  well  as  by  its  .seeds, 
hence,  even  if  he  prevents  his  ‘‘enemy’’ 
from  going  to  seed  it  will  continually 
develop  and  increa.se  by  means  of  its 
root  system.  In  fighting  any  of  these 
perennials,  we  must  first  prevent  it  from 
going  to  seed  and  then  exhau.st  its  root 
system  until  it  is  entirely  dead.  Winter 
plowing  is  e.sj)ecially  good  in  destroying 
the  root  'Systems  of  weeds  and  should  be 
followed  up  with  frequent  harro wings  un¬ 
til  jdanting  time,  then  plow'  again.  Se¬ 
lect  a  croj)  which  can  be  thoroughly  cul¬ 
tivated  both  ways.  Corn  is  especially 
good  for  this  ])urpo.se.  Plant  it  in  hills 
by  the  checkrow'  .system,  having  the  hills 
four  feet  apart  each  way.  Cultivate  fre¬ 
quently  and  do  not  use  the  ordinary 
.shovel  or  tooth  cultivators  because  the.se 
permit  weed  stems  to  slip  through  un¬ 
harmed.  It  is  advisable  therefore  to  u.se 
cultivators  of  the  sweep  or  weed-knife 
type.  Continue  cultivation  as  long  as 
possible  and  then  follow  up  with  a  hoe, 
clipping  off  any  weeds  that  persist  in 
growing.  If  the  top  grow'th  is  thus 
thoi'oiighly  kept  dow'n,  one  year  is  Tisu- 
ally  sufiicient  to  eradicate  even  the  worst 
of  our  jierennials.  This  method  is  es¬ 
pecially  effective  against  Canada  thistle, 
milk  weed,  bull  nettle  and  wild  morning- 
glory. 

Another  very  effective  metli.id  is  to 
jdant  a  quick  growing  early  cultivated 
crop  .such  as  garden  peas,  early  beans  or 
early  potatoes.  Cultivate  these  frequent¬ 
ly.  plow  the  ground  immediately  after 
the  crop  is  off  and  continue  to  harrow. 
Thus,  the  roots  will  Ix'  tormented  after 
they  are  partly  exhausted  during  the  hot 
dry  part  of  the  year.  This  method  is 
especially  effective  against  twitch  gra.ss 
and  'icire  grass.  Another  method  is  to 
keep  the  ground  harrowed  during  early, 
season  and  then  plant  a  smother  crop 
such  as  buckwheat.  However,  while  any 
method  well  follow'cd  is  effective  it  must 
be  remembered  that  if  part  of  the  roots 
are  left  in  the  ground  they  will  ri'cover 
and  again  take  [tossession  unle.ss  the  far¬ 
mer  persists  with  his  effective  methods. 

R.  W'.  D.  B. 


Eradicating  a  Bad  Weed 

My  garden,  which  is  sandy  loam,  for 
a  year  or  two  has  a  weed  that  hinders 
vegetables  from  growing.  The  weed  is 
so  tender  that  it  breaks  in  pulling  so  it 
sju'oads  rapidly.  I  am  told  it  is  a  bird 
seed  weed.  The  land  has  been  xvell  ma¬ 
nured  for  several  years.  Could  you  sug¬ 
gest  anything  in  a  case  like  this? 

New  York.  l.  0. 

In  all  probability  you  are  referring  to 
the  common  chickweed.  This  xveed  is  a 
native  of  the  old  world  transplanted  to 
this  country  in  vegetable  and  flowoir 
seeds.  It  likes  rich  garden  soil  and  grows 
very  fast  esi>ecially  during  the  cooler 
weather.  It  will  keep  green  during  the 
Winter  and  produce  a  heavy  crop  of 
tiny  seeds.  When  the  soil  once  becomes 
infested  with  the  seed  nothing  but  the 
most  rigid  cultural  methods  xvill  control 
the  weed.  Plant  all  cro])s  so  that  they 
can  be  cultivated  with  hoi'ses.  thus  the 
work  will  be  done  more  frequently  and 
more  thoroughly.  Kt'C])  the  ground  har¬ 
rowed  in  late  Fall  so  that  the  weeds  will 
not  develop  during  the  Winter. 

Birds  like  to  feed  upon  this  fresh  ten¬ 
der  growth  during  the  Winter.  In 
X(jrthern  .Tersey  w.e  got  our  first  <-hick- 
weed  in  spinach  seed  which  we  have  now 
learned  to  sift  and  also  from  the  crows 
which  would  feed  upon  this  weed  in  other 
communities  and  then  fly  over  to  have  a 
taste  of  our  spinach,  kale  or  sweet  corn. 
Before  beginning  to  feed  they  would 
keep  watch  in  a  big  pin  oak  tree.  Un¬ 
der  this  we  always  had  tnuible  with 
chickweed  until  it  was  cut  down.  Con¬ 
stantly  preventing  weeds  from  seeding 
and  destroying  weed  seeds  a;-,  tlicy  germin¬ 
ate  is  the  most  efficient  and  economical 
method  in  a  home  garden.  R.  w.  r>.  B. 

“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
these  who  till  it." — Adv. 


Here  is  a  ladder  that  gets  all  the  fruit 
on  all  the  branches.  Never  injures 
twigs  or  next  year’s  fruit  buds,  because  it 
never  rests  against  them.  Mounted  on  a 
light,  strong,  easily  portable  steel  truck. 
One  man  moves  it  easily.  Holds  a  weight 
of  600  lbs.  Can’t  tilt  or  tip.  Makes  fruit 
picking  absolutely  safe. 

The 

Safety  Ladder 

pays  for  itself  by  saving  fruit  that  would 
otherwise  be  lost,  by  making  picking  easier 
and  faster  and  by  obviating  all  personal 
danger  or  liability  therefor.  Just  as  con¬ 
venient  for  pruning  and  spraying  as  for 
picking.  Ideal  for  Orchards,  City  Parks 
and  large  Country  Estates.  Can  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  20  foot  scaffold.  Sent  on  10 
days’  approval,  and  guaranteed.  If  not  all 
we  represent,  return  it  to  us  at  our  expense. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Save  Your  Crop 
The  Safety  Ladder  Company 
612  Reibold  Bldg.  Dayton,  Ohio 


McNEIL’S  Early.  Hale.  Deli¬ 
cious,  Opalescent  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  excellent  varieties  at 
low  prices.  Send  for  our  big 
special  catalog. 

KING  BROS.  NURSERIES,  Box7,Dansville,N.  Y. 

'“It  is  cheapest  to  buy  the  best'* 


TRAOC  MARK 


s 


N. 


TREES 


500,000  PEAC 


TRAWRPRRIPQ  Send  for  new c.'italog.  Low 
I  nH  11  D  tnnikw  prices  tor  Iiest  plan  is.  100 
Superb  everbeai’ing  mailed  for  #1  east  of  Miss. 
(34tU  3'ear  our  ailvertisement  lias  been  in  R. 
y.)  SLAYMAKEK,  Wyomiug,  Delaware 


STRJWBERRI PURIS 

Catalogue  Free.  Basil  Ferry,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


^mallFriiifPIiinfo  FROM  THE  VERMONT  HILLS.  Allva- 
OllldlirrUlirianiS  rieiie.s.  Absolutely  hardy  and 
plants  free  from  crown  gall  or  other  diseases,  ('at- 
ulog  free.  Geo.  D.  Aiken,  Bo.v  M,  Putney,  Vt. 

PeachTrees,  2c.-1  yr.  small-fp^roporUom 

Delirious  Apple,  8c.  1  and  2  j'e.ar.s.  Send  for  prices. 

(Bridgeville  Nurseries)  itlycr  &  Sons,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


From  Grower  To  Planter. 
Rone  better.  True  to  name. 
■  ,  Xo  disease.  Low  price.'-. 

Hardy  Peacli  a  specialtj’.  Catalog  free.  E.-rt.  1858. 

FREMONT  NURSERY  •  Fremont,  Ohio 


Also 


Big  drop  in  pi'ices.  Buy  now  from  ns. 
inillion.s  of  trees,  shrubs  and  plants.  Xcw  price 
list  and  cfttulog  read?-. 

THE  WESIMiNSTER  NURSERY,  Box  129,  Westminster,  Md 

SCRAPE-VINES 

69  varieties.  .Vlso  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock,  (ie  nine,  cheap.  2  sample  viiie.s  mailed  for  10c.  Des 
criptivecataioir  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH.  Box  L.Fredonia.N.y 


1917FruitbookFree 


I  want  every  renter  or  land  owner.  In  city  and  i 
country,  on  a  lot,  a  villa>?e  acre,  tne  farm  or  f 
ranch, to  ask  for  this  new  1917  free  book  about  J 
'’ruita,  whether  you  want  one  or  ten  thou- 
Band  trees  Printed  in  four  colors.  Lists, 
describes,  prices--at  wholosale-*all  leadin^r  i 
varieties  apples,  plums,  cherries,  ^apes,  * 
peaches,  pears,  Dush  fruits,  roses,  hardy  i 
ornamental  Bhrubs  and  trees,  evergreens 
and  perennials.  Aberry-prower’s  book! 

An  orchardist's  manual!  A  home- ^ 
owner’s  handbook!  Our  stock  ^ 
sold  direct  from  nursery  to  you.  i 
Our  prices  Ret  customers— our  J 
quality  holds  them.  Every 
tree  firuaranteod  to  reach 
you  alive  and  in  frrowinj?  con- 
'  ditiorf.  Also  lists,  describes,  prices 
’  all  kindspure  tested  field, ffarden.flow- 

er  seeds.  Don’t  miss  this  1917  book.  A  postal  I 
brings  it  to  your  home.  Write  today. 

Galloway  Bros,  &  Co..  Dept  274  Walerloo,  la; 


OUR  NEW  CATALOG 

with  1917  prices,  is  ready  for  mailing. 
Send  a  postal  today  for  a  free  copy. 
It  is  handsomely  printed  in  colors, 
and  gives  a  full  description  of  stand¬ 
ard  and  new  varieties  of  fruit  trees, 
as  well  as  ornamentals. 

KELLY  BROS.  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES 
65  Main  St.,  Danjville,  N.  Y. 

You’U  never  regret  planting  Kelly  Trees 


Harrison  Quality  Trees 

Each  year  Ihe  publie  is  demanding 
better  fruit.  Folks  will  pay  gener¬ 
ously  for  fancry  apples  and  peaches 
— the  kind  you  can  grow  if  you  start 
right  with  Harrison  Quality  Trees. 

They  Live,  Gi  ow  and  Bear 
Robust,  hardy  trees,  true-to-name,  free 
from  disease  and  budded  from  bearing 
orchards.  A  full  line  of  large  and 
small  fruits — also  ornamentals. 

Send  for  our  free  1917  Fruit  Guide  today. 


Buy  Trees  Direct 

Save  agents’  profits  by  sending  for  our 
free  Trade  List.  It  is  full  of  wonderful 
bargains  for  large  and 
small  buyers  and  con¬ 
tains  25  Family  Fruit 
Collections.  No  frills  or 
decorations,  just  plain 
bargains.  We  pay  express 
or  freight  charges  right 
to  your  station.  Never 
a  dissatisfied  customer. 

WM.  P.  RUPERT  &  SON 


Box  20 


Seneca,  N.  Y. 


N.  B,  Genuine 

ROCHESTER  PEACH 

Buy  Direct 

FROM  THE  FOUNDER 

Who  has  5000  bearing  trees.  It  is  a  large 
yellow  and  red  freestone  of  the  best  canning 
and  shipping  quality.  Ripens  in  .-eason  with 
Carman  and  will  sell  for  twice  tho  money, 
fully  as  hardy  and  prolific. 

No.  1  each  75c;  per  10  $5.00;  per  100  $25.00 
Special  Price  on  Orchard  Size.  Send  for  Catalog  Free 

A.  H.  HEBERLE 

Nurseries  and  Orchard  BRIGHTON,  N.Y. 


'ef^nsj 

,and  other  Nuts^ 


8100  to  8300  per  acre  profit  growing  P^ns. 
Chestnuts,  Hickory  Nuts,  English  and  Black 
Walnuts.  Makes  lawn,  roadside  and  other 
waste  land  prof  liable.  Fine  for  shade,  too.  All 
hardy  varieties  for  northern  planting— pedi¬ 
greed  and  guaranteed  true  to  name.  Largest 
Northern  Pecan  Nursery  in  America.  Write  for 
free  illustrated  book.  Ilel  loble  agents  wanted . 

McCoy  Nut  Nurseriea 
725  Old  State  Bank  Bldg,  Evansville,  Ind, 


Over  50  Years  Growing 

EVERGREENS 

More  than  38  hardy,  tested 
I  varieties.  All  thrifty, 
vigorous  and  full  of 
vitality.  Nursery 
^  grown  andwell  rooted. 

All  sizes  for  all  pur- 
'  poses.  Hill's  motto:  - 
nigh  quality— low| 
prices.  $1  to  810  per  100. 

We  ship  everywhere  and  guarantee 
safe  delivery.  'You  can  nowhave  abeaut'ful 

evergreen  windbreak,  hedge  or  lawn  planting  with  the 
choicest  of  evergreens  at  very  low  cost.  W rite  at  once 
for  Hill’s  Free  Everoreen  book  and  SO  Great  Bargain 
sheet.  Established  1855.  World’s  largest  growers. 

D.Hill  Nurs&ry  Co.t  Er’ergreen  Specialists 
Largest  Growers  in  America  Box  2129,  Dundee.  III. 


TREES 


APPLE 

PEACH 

PEAR 


Fruit  trees  and  plants  of  all  kinds.  Reliable,  tine  to  name 
■stock  at  reasonable  prices,  (’atalogue  free;  also  booklet, 
"How  to  Plant  Trees.  ’  if  you  ask  foi'  it  and  tnentioii  this 
paper. 

The  Barnes  Brothers  Nursery  Company 
Box  8  Yalesville,  Conn. 


THOUSANDS  OF  TREES 

set  out  each  year  by  fruit  growers, 
are  dismal  failures  that  shrivel  ^ip 
and  die. 

If  some  of  your  trees,  for  which  you  paid  g<x>d  money,  have  be¬ 
come  fit  only  for  the  brush-pile,  you  will  appreciate  the  meaning 
of  this  statement— BUY  FROM  A  RELIABLE  NURSERY. 

Since  1876  we  have  been  selling  trees  to  some  of  the  most  pro.sperous 
'fruit  growers  in  the  country. 

Their  constant  re-orders  have  been  a  mainstay  in  our  business. 

The  1917  catalogue  is  now  ready.  A  post  card  brings  it. 

Woodlawn Nurseries,  Allen L. Wood,  Prop.  90lGarsonAv.,  Rochester, N.Y, 
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Garden  and  Orchard 


The  Baby  in  Summer 

It  may  be  some  weeks  or  months  yet 
to  the  time  when  the  baby  can  sit  out¬ 
doors  against  the  hedge,  like  the  little 
one  shown  in  the  picture  below.  In  Flor¬ 
ida  the  children  are  doing  it  now,  but 
in  most  of  the  countries  where  The  It. 
Jn.-Y.  goes  children  are  more  likely  to  be 
out  in  the  snow,  or  skating  on  the  mill 
poiul.  Il'owever,  Spring  and  Summer 
will  come  again,  and  we  hope  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  the  homes  where  The 
It.  X.-Y.  goes,  such  a  scene  as  that  shown 
in  the  jiicture  will  be  a  real  one.  Tlie 
child  is  the  most  imjjortant  member  of 
the  family,  and  happy  is  the  child  who 
lives  in  the  country  on  a  farm  or  gar¬ 
den  where  the  grown  people  have  taken 


I’Urued  stone  lime,  whether  ground  or  in 
the  lump,  contains  nearly  2,000  pounds  of 
actual  lime  (oxide  of  lime)  which  is 
quickly  available.  Hydrated  lime  con¬ 
tains  practically  l,o00  pounds  of  actual 
lime  per  ton  quickly  available.  Ground 
limestone  contains  approximately  1.000 
pounds  of  lime  per  ton.  the  availability 
depending  upon  the  grinding.  The  liner 
it  is  ground  the  sooner  it  becomes  avail¬ 
able.  If  the  former  is  applied  in  excess  it 
may  burn  out  some  of  the  humus,  while 
this  precaution  need  not  be  observed  with 
ground  liimcstone.  The  freight  rates  and 
convenience  of  handling  must  be  consid¬ 
ered. 

The  use  of  ground  phosphate  rock  is 
not  considered  to  be  an  economical  prop- 


The  Baby  Enjoys  a  Sun  Bath 


time  to  fix  up  the  grounds  and  shrubbery 
and  beautify  the  surroundiug.s.  That  is 
more  than  half  the  battle  in  living  on  the 
farm.  Some  of  our  farmers  may  not 
agree  to  this  at  first  thought,  but  it  is 
true  nevertheless. 


Plant  Food  for  Vegetables 

What  foods  do  celeriac,  onions,  head  let¬ 
tuce,  egg  plant,  pepiiers  and  cauliflower 
use.  and  in  what  form  are  they  best  sup¬ 
plied?  Has  acid  soil  any  effect  on  the 
above  mentioned  plants?  Which  is  the 
best,  hydrated  lime,  marl  or  ground  lime¬ 
stone?  I  have  about  an  acre  of  ground 
that  was  manured  heavily  last  Summer, 
and  is  now  seeded  to  Winter  rye.  I  in¬ 
tend  to  plow  this  next  Spring  and  plant 
to  cauliflower.  Would  you  advise  me  to 
use  raw  rock  phosphate  on  the  rye  when 
I  plow  it?  If  not  what  would  you  ad¬ 
vise?  j.  n. 

Waukesha.  Wis. 

Celeriac  or  “knob  celery,”  onions,  egg 
plant.3  and  head  lettuce  may  be  grouped 
when  considering  their  plant  food  reiiuiro- 
meuts.  They  require  a  rich  soil,  espe¬ 
cially  one  enriched  with  stable  manure  for 
a  few  years,  so  that  the  market  gardeners 
would  speak  of  it  as  being  “in  shai)e.” 
From  1200  to  ISOO  lbs.  of  a  complete  fei’- 
tilizer  carrying  4  per  cent,  nitrogen  and 
especially  high  in  phosphoric  acid  is  best 
used  broadcast  and  harrowed  in  before 
planting.  If  the  growth  is  slow,  light  ap¬ 
plications  of  nitrate  of  soda  (100  lbs.  per 
acre)  may  be  broadcast  at  intervals  of  10 
days  or  two  weeks  with  especial  benefit  to 
the  celeriac  and  onions.  Soil  for  lettuce 
growing  should  be  so  good  that  the  grow¬ 
ing  crop  will  not  need  side  dressings  and 
excessive  nitrogen  on  egg  plants  may 
cause  the  blossoms  to  drop  off. 

Peppers  produce  fruit  very  abundantly 
on  the  sandy  soils  of  poorer  tilth.  Soils 
of  a  muck  nature  or  excessively  rich  in 
nitrogen  and  deficient  in  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash  may  fail  to  set  fruit.  Cauli¬ 
flower  does  especially  well  on  good  potato 
ground.  Therefore,  the  early  potatoes  are 
frequently  heavily  fertilized  (half  broad¬ 
cast  and  half  in  the  drill)  and  then  fol¬ 
lowed  with  Fall  cauliflower.  If  the  soil 
is  known  to  be  sour,  lime  may  be  applied 
after  the  ground  is  plowed  for  cauliflower. 

If  celeriac,  onions,  lettuce,  egg  plants, 
peppers  or  cauliflower  are  to  be  planted 
on  sour  land,  they  would  grow  much  bet¬ 
ter  if  lime  could  be  applied  after  the 
ground  is  plowed  for  the  crop.  Everyone 
must  decide  for  himself  what  lime  to  use. 


osition,  except  possibly  on  sour  soils. 
Di.ssolved  rock,  i.  e.,  acid  phosphate,  is  ac¬ 
cepted  to  be  a  more  economical  source  of 
phosphoric  acid.  Plow  under  the  rye 
cover  crop  very  early  and  lime  the  soil. 
Fertilize  the  cauliflower  well  and  get  the 
eroi)  started  as  early  as  possible  so  that  it 
gets  mn.st  of  its  growth  before  hot 
weather.  b.  d.  b. 


Apples  for  Western  New  York 

I  want  to  set  out  an  orchard  of  stan¬ 
dard  'Winter  apples,  but  not  more  than  two 
varieties.  Which  of  the  following  named 
varieties  would  do  best  here  in  Western 
New  Y'ork.  Niagara  County :  American 
Blush.  York  Imperial,  Borne  Itcauty. 
America.^  Sutton  Beauty,  McIntosh  Bed, 
Stayman's  Winesap,  Wagener?  What  are 
the  good  and  bad  qualities  about  them? 
Which  are  the  lea.st  susceptible  to  dis¬ 
ease?  Which  are  the  best  yielders  and 
which  command  the  best  price?  In  other 
words,  which  is  the  surest  and  best 
money-maker?  I  woiild  like  to  hear  from 
some  who  have  had  experience  with  any  of 
the  above  varieties.  f.  c.  n. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Of  the  varieties  named  York  Imperial, 
Stayman’s  Winesap,  American  Beauty, 
are  none  of  them  adapted  to  the  soil  and 
climate  of  Western  New  Y'oi-k,  Sutton 
Beauty,  Borne  Beauty,  McIntosh  and 
Wagener  are  very  much  affected  by  the 
character  of  the  soil  and  are  quite  subject 
to  attacks  of  fungus  and  other  diseases. 
I  would  not  advise  the  planting  of  any  of 
these  unless  the  soil  was  just  right  and 
the  planter  was  willing  to  bestow  ample 
time  on  spraying  and  <-o  give  the  best 
cultivation.  For  only  two  varieties  he 
can  make  no  mistake  in  sticking  to  these, 
old  tried  and  trusty  Baldwin  and  Bhode 
Island  Greening.  Some  fancy  varieties 
like  jMcIntosh  on  soil  just  adapted  to  it 
and  well  mamired  and  thoroughly  sprayed, 
will  give  splendid  fruit,  which  put  in 
boxes  and  into  special  markets  will  sell 
in  a  limited  way  at  fancy  prices.  But 
that  variety  as  well  as  Borne  Beauty  and 
Sutton  Beauty  are  all  liable  to  overbear, 
and  unless  thinned  will  run  down  small, 
and  when  to  be  put  into  a  special  market 
in  boxes  will  sort  out  so  as  to  make  the 
total  market  crop  rather  small.  I  doubt 
whether  there  is  any  variety  that  will 
furnish  as  many  barrels  per  acre  and  that 
will  ever  sell  in  a  large  market  and  give 
the  same  returns  for  the  grower  when  put 
into  the  world’s  markets  in  the  wholesale 
way  e(|ual  to  those  old  tried  stand-bys, 
Baldwin  and  Greening.  j.  s.  woodward. 


■  ■■I  VflBiilll 
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Northern  Grown  at  Rochester 

To  the  farmer  or  orchardist  who  wants  hardy^  vigor¬ 
ous-growing,  true-to-name  fruit  trees,  Green’s  Trees 
offer  the  greatest  value.  Here’s  the  reason :  Besides 
being  absolutely  dependable,  Green’s  stock  is  sold  direct 
to  you.  That  means  that  you  do  not  have  an  agent  to  pay. 
We  save  you  the  agents’  profits.  We  are  now  ready  to 
ofJ;er  you  at 

Half  Agents’  Prices 

a  selected  list  of  Green’s  true-to-name  fruit  trees.  This 
list  includes  a  big  supply  of  apple  and  peach  trees,  pear, 
plum,  quince  and  cherry  trees.  Grapevines,  currants, 
ornamental  trees,  roses,  plants,  best  new  fruits,  etc. 
No  matter  whether  it’s  for  the  orchard  or  garden. 
Green’s  stock  will  satisfy  you  every  time. 

Moz'e  than  40  years  of  direct  selling  has  built  for  us  a 
reputation  that  is  your  guarantee. 

Our  new  catalogue  will  be  valuable  to  you.  We 
■  do  not  employ  agents  or  canvassers  and,  there¬ 
fore,  depend  entirely  upon 
our  catalog  in  selling.  Write 


iiniiiiiminiiinffl 

THE  BIGGEST  FRUIT  PROFITS 

go  to  growers  who  have  learned  that  quality 
counts  more  than  price  in  buying  fruit  trees. 

Don’t  be  misled  by  absurdly  low 
prices.  Isn’t  it  safer  to  deal  with  an 
old-established  nursery,  known  for 
honest  dealings  and  honest  goods? 

Think  about  it,  Mr.  Grower. 

V  ELLWANGER  &  BARRY  EETABi,isHED-ia4o 
Mf.  Hope  Nurseries  Rochester,  N.Y. 


rm^rTTrffmiinTriiiiiiiiiiiin'ni'i'iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMi 


OLLINS’  1917  GUIDE 

includes  best,  proved  varieties  for  orchard, 
farm  and  flower  garden.  Contains  color  U 
lustrations  and  special  offers  on  finest  straw¬ 
berries,  raspberries  and  on  roses.  Includes 


Qnoriol  Offpi*  trees,  vines  and  gar 

OpcClal  V/llCi  den  roots,  only  $7.50 


:  31 


Get  your  FREE  copy  at  once — edition  limited 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS  &  SON 
MOORESTOWN,  N.  J.  ^ 


alonex"  Bros.&Wells  Co.' 

DANSVILLE  N  .Y. 


FRUIT  TREES, 

Vines,  Berries,  Shrubs, 
Roses  and  Ornamentals 

grown  in  our  Upland  Nursery,  the  largest  in 
New  York  State,  under  ideal  climatic  conditions. 
Guaranteed  to  give  absolute  satisfaction  and  sold 
to  you  at  cost  plus  one  profit  only.  For  33  years 
we  have  been  receiving  hundreds  of  letters  like  this 
one  from  tlie  people  who  buy  from  our  catalogue: 

Gentlemen  : — Please  send  the  inclosed  order  of  trees  for  this 
fall’s  planting. 

,  The  trees  I  have  bought  of  you  during  the  past  six  years  have  always 

been  fine;  and  as  they  are  coming  into  bearing  1  find  they  are  absolutely  true  to  name. 

(Signed)  B.  J.  WETHERBY,  Wilkes-Barre.Pa,  p 

Maloney  Quality  has  become  a  recognized  standard  by  which  all  nursery  stock  is  Visit  out 

judged  because  we  have  given  our  personal  attention  to  every  step  in  the  produc- 

tion  of  our  stock  from  budding  to  shipping  and  know  just  what  we  arc  send-  Acre 

ing  you  and  that  our  varieties  bear  and  bloom  true  to  name.  J  ,  Nurseries 

We  want  .von  to  have  a  copy  of  our  wholesale  calalosue,  heautifiilly  illnatratcd  In  T" 
colors,  (le.Hciil.iiiK  the  vaiietics  you  need  an.i  how  to  plant  them.  Also  lolder  'Uiow 

'10  C.titg  FOK  TKKl'lS  AND  PLANTS."  This  free  cataloKiie  will  tell  you  why  you  d'.  ^  | 

can  save  moiloy  by  huyinj' (iirei’t,  as  wo  positively  f?iiaraiitee  the  quality  andaell  ^ ^ 
at  coat  plua  one  profit  only— -Write  for  y<*ur  catalogue  today — and  get  the  valu-  H  Sil  f.  "  . 

able  Jollier  on  the  care  of  your  trees  uinl  planta.  Wt'  ^ 

Maloney  Bros.  &  Wells  Co. 

43  East  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Dansville's  Pipneer  Wholesale  Nurseries 

Catalogue  with  Colored  Illustrations  FREE 
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Ed.H.Witte 


YO  U  R 
El^GlNE 
SHIPPED 


-TO  DAY 

"PJON’T  wait  6  or  8  weeks.  Wire  me 
^  your  coainc  order  NOW!  Get 

a  Hieh-Grado  WTITE  Engine.  I  can  ship  any 
siie — 2  to  22  H-P.— Kerosene  or  Gasoline — Station¬ 
ary,  Portable,  or  Saw-Kig— all  ready  to  run .  Ship 
today!  Fully  guaranteed  for  6  years.  Immediate 
shipment  proves  superior  factory  equipment,  and 
a  better  engine,  just  as  30  years  W'J  I'E  success 
proves  the  superior  quality  of 

wmE  Engines 

No  other  similar  factory  can  offer  you  the  en¬ 
gine  quality  and  service  that  I  am  prepared  to 
m've  every  WITTE  engine  user.  If  you  don’t 
know  about  WITTE  engines,  write  for  my 
FREE  BOOK  telllna  **How  To  Judgo  *n- 
glnos.**  Gives  vaiuablo  pointers  gal.i- 
orfMi  from  over  SO  years  of  practical 
engine  experience  not  guess  work. 
Write  today.  Ed.  Witte,  I’res.. 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS. 

‘  1891  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansao  City,  Mo. 

I  1891  Empire  Bldg., 

VFittsburgti,  Pa. 


Wood's  Special 

Crass  Clover 

Seed  Mixtures 

Best  for  Permetnent  Hay 
and  Pasturage  Yields. 

Put  up  in  proportions  as  expeii-^ 
ence  has  sk'own  best  suited  for  the  I 
different  soils  and  purposes  for  - 
which  they  are  recommended. 
Enthusiastically  endorsed  Ly  our 
customers. 

Wood’s  Seed  Cat&lo^ 

for  1917  gives  full  information,  to¬ 
gether  with  letters  from  customers 
giving  their  experience. 

Catalog  mailed  free  on  request. 
Write  for  it  and  prices  of  any  Farm 
Seeds  required. 

T.  W.  WOOD  SONS, 

SEEDSMEN,  -  Richmond,  Va. 

Sow  Wood’s  Evergreen  Lawn  Gr»9 

for  beautiful  green  lawni. 

Write  for  special  Lawn  circular. 


can  pull  trees  faster  than  you 
can  cut  them  down.  New  All-Steel  machines.  Stump-an¬ 
chored  or  self-anchored.  Unbreakable;  rapid;  powerful. 

1  Double.  Triple  and  Quadruple  Attachment,  also  Rotary 

Rower  for  sawing,  grinding,  etc.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
MILNE  MFO.  CO.,  860 Ninth  St.,  Monmouth.  III. 


YOU  CAN 
EARN  SOME 
MONEY 

at  thi.s  time  by  doing  some  .sub¬ 
scription  work  for  ns.  'J'his  is 
the  time  to  secure  new  and  re¬ 
newal  sub.scriptions.  Write  for 
terms — Department  “M.” 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  WEST  30th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Guaranteed  Genuine 

•  Everlasting  AIT  11* 

Grimm  Alialia 

Produces  plants  with  large  branching  roots  which 
resist  winter  conditions.  Leafier,  out-yields  other 
varieties  and  is  of  better  feeding  value.  Booklet, 
“  How  I  Discovered  The  Grimm  Alfalfa,”  and 
sample  free.  Will  also  send  testimonials  from 
patrons  in  your  locality. 

A.  B.  Lyman,  Grimm  Alfalfa  Introducer 
Alfalfadale  Farm,  Excelsior,  Minn. 


GRASS  SEED  £!!,! 

Pure  Qualities.  Wonderful  values.  Profits  divided  with 
customers.  Clover  $8.25  per  bu.  Timothy  $2.25.  AlsiKO 
Clover  and  Timothy  S4.00.  Sweet  Clover  $3.75.  Alfi^ 
fa  $7.00.  Other  seeds  in  proportion.  *  All  sold  subject 

government  test  under  an  absolute  money-back  ^jarantee.  We  we 
specialists  in  grass  and  field  seeds.  Send  today  for  pur  bijr  pront- 
snarint?,  money-savinif  S££D  GUIDE  which  explains.  All  free. 
American  Mutual  Seed  Co.,  Dept.  <60  Chicago,  Ill. 


AtlockFarmsSirain  ASPARAGUS  SEED  supply. 

S5  per  lb.  A.  F.  Kandolph,  Hound  Urook,  N.  J. 


OATS 


SIBERIAN,  SWEDISH  SELECT,  OHIO  8453 
OHIO  202.  Solutions  from  O.  A.  E.  IS. 


Write  for  samples.  R.  0.  EVANS  8  SONS,  Venedocia,  0. 


GLOVER;  TIMOTHY 

Greatest  Grass  Seed  Value  Known — Investigate.  Alslke 
Clover  and  Timothy  mixed — the  finest  gra.ss  grown  for 
bay  and  pasture.  Cheapest  seeding  you  can  make,  grows 
everywhere.  You  will  save  H  on  your  grass  seed  bill  by 
writing  for  free  sample,  circular  and  big  Co-operative 
Seed  Guide,  offering  Field  Seeds,  all  kinds.  Write  today. 
American  Mutual  Seed  Co.,  Dept.  560  Chicago,  Ill. 


at  ONE-HALF 

City  Seedsmen  Prices! 


Let  us  send  you  our  cataloj,'  of  seeds — it’s 
different.  It  tells  you  facts,  and  why  we  can  save  you  money,  and  give  you  a  guaranteed 
SQUARE  DEAL.  Just  drop  a  postal  today  and  see  the  difference  in  buying'  your  seeds 
in  country  or  city.  FORREST  SEED  CO.,  Box  32,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Insure  Your  Crops  and  Your  Profits 

Write  today  for  prices  on 

E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers 

1857  The  Business  Farmers’  Standard  for  Sixty  Years  1917 

Ask  For  Our  Crop  Books.  We  V/ant  Reliable  Agents  in  Unoccupied  Territory. 

- O - 

ADDRESS  CROP  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY 

Subsidiary  of  the  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 

51  CHAMBERS  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


fiet?&New(oncrete  ?Bxer  Offer 


I  want  ten  men  inevery  county  right  now  to  accept  my  special  Cl*  a  I 

co-operative  offer.  It  will  help  you  obtain  a  Sheldon  Batch  _ 

Mixer  atlittle  or  no  cost.  Let  me  tell  you  about  iL  _  '^’^1  Bstch  MlXCrS 


You  probably  need  a  mixer  for 
concreting  on  your  place— most 
farmers  do.  The  Sheldon  is 
the  ideal  mixer  for  the  farm. 


Light  and  easily  portable, dura¬ 
ble, low-prlced.Youll  finditwi'l 
prove  a  mighty  pood  invest-  - 
ment.  Write  for  special  oiler. 


Up 


MAKE  BIC  MONEY  ^Tir^^e^ion. 

You  can  easily  earn  48  to  820  aday  with  a  Sheldon  Batch  Mixer.  Our 

eoatomers  »ro  doing  it  right  now.  The  jobs  go  to  the  man  with  a  Sheldon  Mixer  cve^ 
time.  Saves  labor  of  1  to  4  men,  according  to  size  of  job.  Or,  it  you  buy  a  machine  to 
your  own  use,  you  make  many  times  its  cost  in  a  season  by  renting  it  loneignoora. 


%  Improve  Your  Farm 

Build  your  own  silo, tanks, trougba.fioora, 
foundations,  buildings,  etc,,  out  of  con¬ 
crete  with  a  Sheldon  Batch  Mixer.  Will 

Eay  for  itself  on  small  job.  Beats 

and  mixing  a  mile.  And, it’s  alot  cheaper 
too.  Takes  the  backachs  out  of  concrete, 
Makospossible  those  many  small  imp^ve- 


Get  My  FREE  Catalog 

Tells  how  to  build  your  own  mixer 
by  using  the  Free  Plans  which  we 
send  with  oor  iron  parts.  Also  shows 
full  line  of  built-up  machines.  Two 
styles,  band  and  power.  Will  mix 

21-2cu-ft.aminute.  Keepsl  toC 

men  busy.  Chain  drive,  eelf-tilt- 


SHELDON  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Box  3675 Hahawka,  Nab. 


Build  Youf  Own  Concrete  Mixer 


Field  Corn 

Field  corn  is  harvested  in  this  section 
in  a  manner  which  .seems  to  me  to  be 
very  wa.steful  as  regards  time  and  labor. 
I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  tell  me  if 
.so  much  “waste  motion”  is  necessary. 
First,  the  corn  is  cut  and  stacked  up, 
ears  all  on.  This,  of  course,  is  done  be¬ 
fore  h’ost  comes.  Then,  after  a  lapse  of 
from  a  month  to  six  weeks,  sometimes 
longer,  depending  on  how  much  other 
work  the  man  has  ahead  of  him,  the 
stacks  are  laboriously  taken  down  again, 
spread  out  on  the  ground,  and  the  corn 
■  usked  and  gathered  in,  leaving  the  husks 
on  the  stalk,  after  which  the  stalks  are 
made  into  sheaves  and  again  stacked  up, 
to  await  carting  away.  I  am  a  “back- 
to-the-lander,”  and  as  I  do  nearly  all  the 
farm  work  myself  this  seems  to  me  a  very 
wasteful  manner  to  harvest  the  corn.  A 
man  from  Delaware  told  me  their  method, 
which  appeals  to  me  very  much,  if  the  re¬ 
sult  to  the  corn  is  the  same.  They  go 
through  the  field  and  strip  the  ears  off 
w’hiie  the  corn  is  still  growing.  These 
are  thrown  down  in  some  convenient  .spot 
to  dry  and  are  husk(*d  on  stormy  or  wet 
days.  The  stalks  are  then  cut  and  carted 
away  at  the  same  time.  P.  M.  A. 

Long  Island. 

This  opens  a  good  chance  for  discus¬ 
sion  of  methods.  What  is  the  best  way 
of  handling  corn  in  trdinary  fields  of  the 
North?  The  usual  .system  is  slow  and 
cumbersome.  In  the  West,  whore  the 
fields  are  large  and  the  crop  heavy,  much 
of  the  work  is  done  by  machinery.  Corn 
harvesters  cut  and  tie  the  stalks  into 
bundles.  These  are  put  in  shocks  for 
curing.  Later  the  busker  and  shredder 
takes  care  of  the  entire  stalk,  pulling  the 
husks  from  the  cars  and  cutting  or  chop¬ 
ping  the  stalks  into  shreds  for  feeding. 
Then,  of  course,  the  corn  can  he  hauled 
by  machinery. 

Our  own  plan  is  to  cut  the  corn  in  the 
ordinary  way  before  frost  and  tie  it  up 
into  large  shocks.  When  the.se  shocks 
are  made  of  good  size  and  the  tops  well 
protected  the  fodder  keeps  well  in  the 
field,  although  the  mice  and  rats  often 
destroy  some  of  the  grain.  We  haul  tlii.s 
fodder  in  late  in  the  Fall,  after  the 
stalks  are  well  dried,  and  do  much  of  the 
husking  in  the  barn  on  stormy  days  when 
there  is  little  to  do  outside.  Of  course 
there  must  be  plenty  of  barn  room  in 
order  to  permit  this,  but  the  system  saves 
one  or  two  handlings,  and  the  barn  hu.sk- 
ing  is  very  much  more  comfortable  than 
working  out  in  the  open  field.  The 
Southern  plan  of  picking  off  the  ears 
and  cari’ying  them  out  of  the  field  seems 
to  work  well  when  there  is  an  abundance 
of  cheap  labor.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  plan 
would  pay  in  the  North,  with  our  pres¬ 
ent  high  prices  for  farm  labor.  We 
would  like  to  have  comparative  figures 
on  this  method.  It  is  a  good  subject  for 
discussion  right  now,  and  we  would  like 
to  hear  from  jieople  who  have  tried  the 
various  method.s.  In  many  parts  of  the 
West  the  crop  is  left  to  ripen  in  the  field. 
Then  faiuners  drive  a  wagon  through, 
snapping  off  the  ears  and  throwing  them 
into  the  wagon  body.  Then  cattle  and 
hogs  are  tnimed  in  to  eat  what  they  will 
of  the  stalks  and  the  ears  that  are  left. 


Who  Owns  the  Private  Cars 

Do  men  own  their  private  cars  on  the 
railroad,  or  do  they  pay  a  price  per 
year  to  the  Pullman  Co.  for  the  use  of 
the  cai’,  or  in  other  words,  charter  one 
or  more  cars  for  one  or  more  years  same 
as  houses  are  owned  by  one  man  and 
rented  to  others?  I  have  been  told  that 
the  late  Mrs.  Frank  Ijeslie  owned  a  spe¬ 
cial  train  to  go  wherever  she  wi.shed. 

Trumbull  Co.,  Ohio.  K.  x.  c. 

There  are  some  individual  private 
cars,  but  not  many,  as  few  people  of 
moans  are  desirous  of  traveling  constant¬ 
ly.  When  not  traveling  constantly  it  is 
more  convenient  and  more  economical  to 
pay  rental  for  a  car  by  the  trip,  day, 
week,  mouth  or  year.  Only  about  half 
the  cars  called  Pullman  cars  are  owned 
by  the  Pullman  Company.  There  are 
about  250,000  miles  of  railroads  in  the 
United  States  and  approximately  half 
of  this  mileage  is  used  by  the  I’ullman 
people.  Over  the  other  half  the  rail¬ 
roads  owning  the  lines  operate  their  own 
“private”  car  equipment. 

The  Pullman  Company  owns  upwards 
of  7,000  cars,  parlor,  sleeper  and  diners. 
It  owns  no  railroad,  but  leases  the  right 
to  “operate”  over  half  the  mileage  of 
the  couuti’y,  on  long-term  leases  for  per¬ 
iods  of  10  to  20  years,  the  railroads 
hauling  the  Pullman  cars  and  paying 
the  Pullman  Company  on  a  mileage 
basis.  The  Pullman  Company  employs 
its  conductors,  porters,  chefs,  waiters 
and  maids,  and  provides  its  own  furn- 


rf-bruai  y  Ih17.  • 

ishings,  foods,  and  supplies.  (Jn  lines 
that  operate  their  own  so-called  “pri¬ 
vate”  cars  this  same  .service  is  accorded 
the  public.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  travels  in  his  “private”  car  but 
he  does  not  own  the  car.  Anyone  can 
do  the  same  if  he  wishes,  and  has  the 
occasion  and  the  price.  f.  x.  v. 


Fertilizer  on  Rye 

I  sowed  6^4  acres  rye  last  Fall  on  a 
neighbor’s  land.  The  deal  is  that  I  give 
him  one-third  of  the  grain,  and  that  I 
furnish  the  grass  .seed  for  seeding  the 
land,  and  have  all  the  straw.  The  land, 
which  is  about  level  and  a  little  sandy, 
was  about  all  covei-ed  with  horse  gram, 
which  I  had  to  mow  before  plowing, 
-^fter  plowing  this  tough  hor.se  grass  sod 
it  was  well  eut  up  with  a  disk  harrow, 
and  without  applying  any  manure  of  any 
kind  was  sown  to  rye  about  September 
15.  Will  it  pay  me  any  profit,  besides 
eost  and  labor,  to  apply  fertilizer  of  some 
kind  in  the  early  Spring?  If  so,  what 
kind  would  be  best  to  sow’  and  how  much 
to  the  acre?  ii.  w. 

We.stehester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

About  the  only  thing  that  would  pay 
yell  in  this  ca.se  would  be  to  use,  .say.  KKJ 
lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre.  This 
nitrate  with  it.s  .soluble  nitrogen  would 
drive  the  rye  to  an  extra  growth.  You 
would  get  c'oiisiderable  increa.se  in  straw 
and  some  increase  in  grain.  It  would 
hardly  pay  you  to  put  on  manure  or 
jdiosphate,  as  a  large  share  of  the  benefit 
from  the.se  would  come  later — in  the 
gras.s.  ’I'he  nitrate  would  show  itself 
thi.s  year  and  w<mld  probably  give  you 
enough  extra  straw  and  grain  to  pay  for 
its  use. 
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OlBBL-E] 
oats 


New  heavy- 

WEIGHT  the 

heaviest  and  most  productive 
American  grown  Oat.  Aver- 
I  age  weight  45  lbs.  thin  hulled, 

'  bright,  thoroughly  recleaned. 
Straw  strong,  stiff  and  sturdy. 

Wonderful  yielder.  Five  customers  of 
ours  in  Vermont,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio  and  New  York,  retx>rt  yields  of  80, 
‘  82,  87,  90  and  92  bushels  per  acre  by 
measure  weighing  up  to  46  lbs,  per  bushel. 
An  Ohio  Farmer  and.  one  from  Pennsylvania 
state  —  “  Yield  more  than  twice  ru  much  as 
common  Oats. 

DIBBLE’S  Twentieth  Century  Oats  extra 
early  with  tall,  stiff  straw,  grain  weighing  34  to’36  lbs. 
and  a  splendid  cropper. 

During  the  ten  years  we  have  been  growing  the 
Twentieth  Century  Oats  on  our  Farms  growing  at 
least  1 50  acres  annually,  they  have  given  us  a  yield  of 
over  twice  the  average  for  the  United 
States  for  the  same  period, 

DIBBLE’S  Farm  Seed  Catalog,  new  book 
on  Alfalfa  Culture  and  ^10  samples  Farm 
Seeds  FREE.  Just  say — “Send  the  books  and 
samples”  and  address 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 


Box  B 


Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Headquarters  for  Seed  Oats,  Corn,  Potatoes,  Al¬ 
falfa,  Clover  and  Grass  Seeds.  Over  100,000 
bushels  in  stock.  Our  prices  are  right  as  we  ship 


From  Our  Farms  toYours 


VIC  k:’s 

oiQfloral  GUIDE  foV? 


Several  new 

about  planting:.  An  authority  on  Vegr-^^ 
etable.  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs^ 
and  Trees.  Based  on  our  experience  as  Amer-  , 
lea’s  oldest  mail-order  seed  concern,  and  largest 
grower  of  Asters  and  many  other  flowers  in  the 
world.  With  this  guide,  the  best  ever  issued,  we  will 
gladly  include  booklet.  Asters  in  the  Home  Garden. 
Both  are  absolutely  free. 

Send  for  your  copiea  today,  before  you  forget, 

JAMES  VICK»S"^S'ONS 

39  Slone  Street,  Rochester,  N.  T. 

Th.  now«rOUy 


Sweet  Corn  Growing  in  Maine 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  sweet  corn  conditions  at  Frye- 
burg,  Me.  The  farmers  here  began  plant¬ 
ing  for  the  factory  many  years  ago,  be¬ 
fore  the  advent  of  any  canning  machinery. 
The  husked  corn  was  dumped  on  long 
tables,  and  men,  women  and  children  cut 
the  corn  from  the  cobs  into  large  trays. 
We  have  seen  the  industry  grow  until 
every  operation  in  the  factory  is  con¬ 
ducted  by  machinery  and  the  ears  are  not 
touched  by  the  hands  of  the  operators  ex¬ 
cept  when  they  are  put  into  the  auto¬ 
matic  cutters. 

The  method  used  for  determining  the 
price  to  pay  for  the  corn  is  to  weigh  each 
load  of  ears  as  we  would  a  load  of  pota¬ 
toes  or  hay.  The  corn  is  then  dumped  in 
the  yard  and  a  man  takes  an  even  sample 
of  the  load  that  weighs  50  pounds.  This 
sample  is  cut  on  a  hand  cutter  and 
weighed.  This  weight  is  called  the  “test.” 
This  test  will  average  to  weigh  IS  pounds, 
or  30  pounds  to  the  hundred  of  the  un- 
luisked  cars.  The  weight  of  the  load  is 
multiplied  by  this  and  its  value  is  at  once 
known. 

Last  season  the  price  paid  farmers  for 
this  cut  corn  was  $2.75  per  hundred. 
This  season  we  are  to  get  $3  per  hundred. 
As  you  will  see,  the  average  price  last 
year  was  $19.80  per  ton.  This  season  it 
will  be  $21.60  per  ton. 

We  have  three  large  canning  factories 
in  the  limits  of  the  town  and  the  agent 
at  Fryeburg  Station  informs  me  that  al¬ 
ready  75  car  loads  of  the  1916  pack  have 
been  shipped.  So  you  see  it  is  no  mean 
industry  for  us.  One  Fryeburg  sweet  corn 
grower  received  a  check  for  $1..340.60  for 
the  corn  grown  on  11  acres,  that  is  net 
from  the  factory  with  seed  deducted.  Wo 
had  acres  that  yielded  as  high  as  that, 
but  not  an  entire  piece.  I  place  the  feed¬ 
ing  value  of  an  acre  of  sweet  corn  stover, 
fed  from  the  silo,  as  fully  equal  to  two 
tons  of  my  best  hay,  so  you  see  the  crop 
is  a  cash  crop  and  fodder  crop  combined. 

B.  WALKER  JIC  KEE-X. 


D  SEEDS 

GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
If  not  O.  K.— money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 
Over  700  Illustrations  of  vegre- 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  nelgrhbors’  addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  lUL 


FS 


5000  Bushels  extra 
selected  and  sure 
to  ?row.  Finest 
quality.  20  loading 
varieties.  Highest, 
yielders.  Best  shovr 
corn.  Wonderful  ensl- 
lagocorn.  Also  seed  oats, 
barley,  alfalfa,  timothy.  Samples  on 
request.  1200  acres.  Write  for  catalog. 

W,  N.  SCABFF  &  SONS,  New  Carlisle,  0. 


GLOVER 


AtWHOLESALE 


We  save  you  money. 
Buy  now  before  ad¬ 
vance.  Crop  short.  Wo 
expect  higher  prices. 
Don’t  buy  Field  Seeds  of  any  kind  until  you  see  our 
samples  and  prices.  We  specialize  on  Guaranteed  quality, 
tested  Clover  .Timothy,  Alfalfa,  Sweet  Clover  and  Alsike; 
sold  subject  to  your  approval  and  government  test.  Write 
today  for  samples, special  prices  and  bigr  Profit-Sharing  Seed  Guide. 

American  Mutual  Seed  Co.,  Dept,  160,  Chicago,  Illinois 


SEEDS 


Onr  seeds  are  selected  and  cleaned  to 
beW'EEDLESS  and  free  from  dead  grains. 
They  will  go  much  farther  than  ordinary 
field  seeds,  nearly  always  adding  enough  to 
the  crop  to  pay  for  themselves.  Samples  and 
catalog  including*’IIow  to  Know  Good  Seeds”  free. 
Write  today.  O.U.SCOXT  &  SONS  CO.,  10  Uain  St.,IUarysvIlle,0. 


SAMPLE  OUR  SEED 

Threo  earliest  vegetables  in  cultivation  for  10c.  One 
packet  each.  Robinson's  Earliest  Tomato.  Earliest 
Round  Red  Radish,  Earliest  t>ettuco.  10c  to  new 
customers.  Regular  price  S0e«  CATALOG  FREE. 

C.  N.  Robinson  &  Bro.,  Dept.Sl,  Baltimore  JMd* 


SWEET  Clover  for  Soil  Building 

Brices  and  Circular  on  request. 

E.  IJarton,  Box  29,  Falmouth,  Pendleton  Co..  Ky. 


niTO  SENSATION:  I?ecord  yielder.  Extra  fine  seed. 

“  Also  SEED  CORN.  Samples  and  catalogue  free. 
TIIEO.  liUKT  &  SONS  -  Melrose,  Ohio 


OATS,  BARLEY,  WHEAT,  POTATOES. 

All  New  Varieties.  Large.!  yielders  known. 
Bestquality.  Prices  low.  New  Catalog  FKEE. 
G.  A.  KEAD,  Head’,  Exp.  Farms,  Charlotte,  Vt. 


GARDEN  AND  FARM  BOOKS 


Vegetable  Gardening,  Watts  . $1.75 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.50 

Garden  Farming,  Corbett  .  2.00 

Manures  and  Fertilizers,  Wheeler...  1.60 

Farm  Manures,  Thorne  .  1.50 

Farm  Management,  Warren  .  1.75 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King  .  1.50 


For  sale  by  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YOR'KER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


N.  Y,  State  Vegetable  Growers’ Association 


This  association  was  organized  in  1911 
for  furthering  the  best  interests  of  the 
vegetable  producers  of  the  State.  In'  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  annual  meeting,  three  local 
sessions  were  held  in  1916.  One  commit¬ 
tee  is  developing  a  plan  for  the  standardi¬ 
zation  of  the  crates  in  which  celery,  let¬ 
tuce  and  cauliflower  are  shipped*  from 
New  York  ;  another  is  w'orking  for  better 
crop  and  market  reporting  service ;  .a 
third  is  making  a  special  study  of  the 
needs  of  the  growers  with  reference  to  the 
po.ssibility  of  institutional  aid.  This  com¬ 
mittee  hopes  to  become  ft  clearing  hoiiso 
through  which  the  assistance  of  the  col¬ 
leges,  experiment  stations,  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  and  schools  may  ho 
enlisted  in  the  interests  of  the  vegetable 
producers. 

The  seed  service  offers  a  better  list  this 
year  than  ever  before,  and  as  the  strains 
listed  are  used  by  members  from  yciir  to 
year,  confidence  in  their  excellence  in- 
crea.ses.  Prices  are  favorable,  although 
quality  is  not  sacrificed  for  the  purpose  of 
cutting  the  cost.  It  has  been  found,  how¬ 
ever,  in  a  number  of  instances,  that  the 
highest  quality  and  a  moderate  price  go 
together. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  association 
is  to  be_held  at  Ithaca  on  February  13,  1-1 
and  15.  in  connection  with  iharmers’ 
Week  of  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture.  The  program  constitutes  a 
part  of  the  Farmers’  Week  exercises.  In¬ 
quiries  regarding  membership  or  the 
annual  meeting  should  be  addressed  to  the 
secretary,  Paul  Work,  Department  of 
1  egetable  Gardening,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

The  vegetable  growers’  program  fol¬ 
lows  : 


Tue.sday.  February  13th. — 9,  “Muck 
I.and  Fertility,”  Prof.  F.  O.  Fippin,  Cor¬ 
nell  University;  10.  “Muck  Land  Let¬ 
tuce,”  Henry  Greffratli,  South  Lima,  N. 
Y. ;  11,  “Insect  Fnemies  of  Vegetables,” 
round  table  ;  12,  “The  Planning  of  Vege¬ 
table  Farm  Operations.”  Paul  Work,  Cor¬ 
nell  University;  2,  “Vegetable  Market¬ 
ing.”  round  table,  C.  It.  White,  Ionia, 


U  ednesday,  February  14th. — 9,  “Gro\ 
ing  Crops  for  Canning,”  E.  L.  Kirkpa 
rick.  Cornell  University  ;  10,  “Manure  c 
the  l^egetable  Farm,”  Prof.  Geo,  W.  Ca 
anaugh.  Cornell  University;  11,  “Aspa 
agus.”  Prof.  ,1.  B.  Norton,  Washingto 
I).  C. ;  12,  “Outdoor  Cucumbers,”  C.  1 
White,  Ionia,  N.  Y. ;  2,  “Growing  Ear' 
Plants,”  II.  F.  Iluher,  New  Haven  Expe 
iment  Station;  3-5,  New  York  State  Ve 
enable  Growers’  Association  business  se 
sion ;  6:30,  New  York  State  Vegetab 
Growers’  Association  banquet. 

Thursday,  February  15th. — 9,  “La 
Cabbage,”  A.  E.  Wilkinson,  Cornell  Un 
versity  ;  10,  “Market  Garden  Practices  ( 
Connecticut,”  11.  F.  Huber,  New  Have 
Experiment  Station,  New  Haven,  Conn 
11,  “New  Crops  for  the  Greenhouse,”  I 
V .  Schneck,  Cornell  University ;  1' 

“Diseases  of  Vegetables,”  round  table, 
C.  .Tagger,  Cornell  University ;  2-4,  Ne 
York  State  Vegetable  Growers’  Associi 
tion  business  session.  Committee  on  Set 
Service,  Packages,  Legislation  and  other 


.Get  Those  Boulders 
Out  of  Your  Way 

You  mi^ht  be  getting  good  hard  cash  every  year  by 
growing  crops  where  the  boulders  lie.  Don’t  keep  on 
dodrqng  or  breaking  tools  on  them.  Shatter  them  with 
Atlas  Powders  and  get  them  out  of  your  way  forever. 
You  can  do  the  work  yourself  in  a  few  minutes.  You  take 
no  risk  and  need  no  experience  if  you  follow  directions. 

Atlas  Farm  jPoivder 


The  Safest  Explosive 


.The.Original  Farm  Powder 


is  made  especially  for  farm  use 
and  sold  in  your  neighbor¬ 
hood.  It  takes  the  place  of 
stump  pullers  and  other  expen¬ 
sive  machinery ;  costs  little  and 
may  be  used  by  any  one  with¬ 
out  experience. 

“Better  Farming ’’Book  FREE 

Fill  out  the  coupon  and  getour  valuable  illustrated 
book  “  Better  Farming.”  It  is  full  of  helpful  in¬ 
formation.  Tells  how  to  do  many  kinds  of  work 
cheaper  and  better  with  Atlas  Farm  Powder,  The 
Safest  Explosive.  Ask  for  it  now— FREE. 

ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY 

General  Office*:  Wilmington,  Del. 

Sales  Offices:  Birmingham,  Boston,  Houchton, 
Joplin,  Knoxville,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans, 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis 


Use  Atlas  Farm  Powder  to 
restore  fertility  to  your  fields  ; 
blast  the  subsoil  and  release 
new  rich  plant  food.  Use  it  to 
blast  beds  for  fruit  trees.  It 
replaces  expensive  labor  and 
does  better,  quicker  work. 


rriPB^^  Bt^Tcttupow 

ATLAS  POWDER  CO.:Wi1mington.  Del. 

„  ,  ...  • 

Send  irfe  your  74-page  book  -  Better  Farming,  t 

1  am  interested  in  the  use  of  explosivcs^for  the; 
purpose* before  which  •!  mark  X.  KNIO 


Stump  Blasting 
Boulder  Blasting 
Subsoil  Blasting 


Tree  Planting 
Ditch  Digging 
Road  Building 


Name- 


. . _ — 


Aildrcss- 


Hoffman’s 

Clover  Seeds 


Medium  Red,  Mam¬ 
moth.  Alsike,  Alfalfa  , 
and  Sweet  varieties,  f 
When  you  buy  Clover  ' 

Seed  you  want :  1st.  t 
Highest  purity  with 
freedom  from  dan¬ 
gerous  weed  seeds.  . 

2d.  Seed,  nearly  every  f 
one  of  which  will  grow. 

3d.  Plumpness  and  good 
color— the  ri.ght  signs  of  '> 
vigor  and  health. 

4th.  Hardy  _seed  that  will  survive  our 
winters — thrive  in  all  climates. 

Hoffman’s  Clovers  meet  above  specifications. 
You  can  buy  Hoffman’s  Clovers,  test  their  pu¬ 
rity  and  germination  yourself.  If  the  test  does 
not  please,  return  the  seed — get  your  money  back, 
with  freight.  You  should  buy  early  to  insure 
completing  your  tests  before  seed  time. 

Write  today  for  Hoffman’s  1917  Farm  Seed  Cata¬ 
log.  It  offers  every  variety  of  gr.ass  seed  and 
seed  grain.  Seed  Potatoes,  Oats,  Corn,  Canada 
Peas,  Soy  Beans,  Cow  Peas,  and  tells  how  to 
grow  them.  Catalog  with  samples  of  Hoffman’s 
Clovers— free — if  you  mention  tliis  paper. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Landisville,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 


GREGORY’S 


1917  CATALOG— FREE  I 

The  national  seed  shortage 
has  not  affected  o«r  stocks — 
complete  as  ever  I  And  our 
1917  Catalog  is  more  attrac¬ 
tive,  more  nelpful,  and  big¬ 
ger  than  ever  before.  You 
need  it  to  make  best  selec¬ 
tions — write  us  I 

SPECIAL 

QUALITY  OFFER , 

Early  Flowerit^  Cosmos,  fin* 
cst  mixed,  daintiest  colors; 
Giant  Branching  Asters,  se¬ 
lect  mixture,  beautiful  shades;  Heddewig's 
Pinkfl^  delicate  markings;  Caodvtuft,  mixed  varieties; 
Carnation  .  1  lowered  Poppy,  double-f rioted,  lulxed. 
Fackaere  of  each  with  our  1917  CataJoff, 

Bent  postpaid-for  10c!  Send  today! 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON 
SIS  Elm  St.,  Marblehead,  Mass.  ■ 


ALFALFA 


AMERICAN  NORTHERN  GROWN 

For  fifteen  years  our  advice  concerning  the  seeding 
and  care  of  Alfalfa  meadows,  and  our  seed  for  sowing 
them,  have  been  standard — the  best  that  was  to  be 
had.  The  catalog  tells  how,  and  prices  the  seed, 
not  Turkestan,  “Dwarf  Alfalfa,’’  which  we  refuse  to 
handle,  but  the  best  of  American  grown  seed,  in- 
cludin/I  usually  Montana,  Idaho,  and  the  Ereat 
“Dakota  30,”  which  rivals  the  Grimm  itself. 

RDIMM  Al  PAI  PA  Next  to  Hansen’s  Siberian, 
Unlinni  HLiHLiH  the  greatest  variety  grown 
in  America.  We  have  the  genuine;  also  limited 
amounts  of  the  Siberian. 


SOY  BEANS 


Whether  used  for  grain, 
hay,  silage,  or  fertilizer, 
this  crop  pleases  all  who 
grow  it,  and  is  being  more 
extensively  grown  each  year.  We  have  tested 
hundreds  of  varieties,  besides  breeding  up  some  very 
remarkable  sorts  of  our  own,  and  offer  only  the  best; 
standard  or  new  ones  that  can  be  depended  upon. 


WING’S  GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 

are  CTown  for  the  most  critical  trade.  Write  for  free 
catalog.  Lists  many  new  and  rare  specialties. 

Wing  Seed  Co.,  Box  323  Mechanicsburg,  O, 

The  House  of  Quality  and  Moderate  Prices. 


Fords  IdeaJ  Beet 


Here  is  the  one  real  beet  for  you 
to  plant.  Large,  red,  early,  tender. 
We  introduced  Ideal  and  it  is  a 
notable  addition  to  our  list  of 


Ford’s  Sound  Seeds 


Send  for  our  catalogue  of  the  best  farm  and  garden 
seeds  that  grow.  It  tells  all  about  Ford’s  Old 
Virginia  Corn;  Ford's  Bumper  Crop  Oats;  Ford's 
Glory  Cabbage;  Ford's  Erfurt  Cauliflower  and 
others.  It  also  tells  about  the  “Ford  Plan,”  by 
which  we  refund  your  money  if  the  seeds  don  't 
satisfy.  Get  a  copy  of  this  catalogue.  Send  now. 


Ford  Seed  Company. 


Box  24 


Ravenna,  Ohio 


Clover  Seed 

Our  high  grades  of  Grass  seeds  are  tlie  most  care¬ 
fully  selected  and  rec.leaned.  Highest  in  Purity  tiiid 
(iennination.  We  Pay  the  freight.  Catalog  and 
(Samples  Free  if  yon  mention  tliis  iiaper. 

CLICKS  SEED  FARMS,  Smoketown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


“I  Find  You  Have  The  Best 
Seeds  In  The  Country  — 

So  Don’t  ForgetTo  Send  Me  Your  Catalogue  for  1917” 

So  says  one  of  our  customer*.  Don’t  you  want  one  too? 
Harris’  catalogue  is  a  real  help  to  all  who  plant  seeds.  It  gives 
true  descriptions,  pointing  out  the  faults  as  well  as  the  merits 
of  the  different  varieties.  A  label  on  each  lot  of  seeds  tells 
what  per  cent  will 
grow  according  to  out 
test.  No  other  seeds¬ 
man  does  this.  Ask 
for  FREE  Catalogue 
and  buy  direct  from 
the  grower  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO. 

Box  SS  Coldwater,  N.  V, 


urow 


According  fo  our  tests 

98  percent 

of  this  seed germinates 
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I  Norway  Maples 

are  the  Meal  trees  for  lawn  or 
lane.  The  dense  bri(?ht-CTem 
foliat^c  furnishes  a  delight¬ 
fully  cool  shade.  Harrison- 
prrown  Norway  Maples  ma¬ 
ture  rapidly  into  towerinp 
round-topped  trees  with 
sturdy  trunks  and  branches.  | 
All  our  trees  are  crown  by  | 
experts  and  carefully  shaped 
by  proper  pruninc. 

Our  free  1017  Catalog — hand- 
I  Bomely  illustrated  — de- 
'  scribes  a  complete  stock  of 
ornamental  itrees,  evenfreen  and 
deciduous,  shrubs  and  vines.  Also 
fruit  trees  of  cverykind.  Send  for 
it  today  and  plan  for  a  shadier, 
handsomer  homo. 

^’Largeat  growers  of  fruit  trees  in  the  world.” 

Harrisons*  Nurseries 

J.  G.  Harrison  &  Sons,  Proprietors 
Box  14  Berlin,  Maryland 


I 


HIGHER  PRICES  FOR  FRUIt 


Ose  the  white  basket— the  "Ber- 
.^lin  Quart.”  Always  firstchoica 
.,of  commission  men  and  re¬ 
tailers  because  they  secure 
higher  prices  for  fruit. 
Writ*  at  once  for  fraa  catalog 
and  spacisl  discounts. 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co« 
Baffin  HalghtSf  Ohle« 


HOT  BED  SASH 

85c 


CYPRESS,  wellmade 
with  cross  bar,  blind 
tenons,  whiteleaded  in 
joints,  Glasu,  S2,00  per  Box. 
C.  N,  POBINSON  &  BRO.  DapC  14  Balflmora.  Md. 


jJiPE  TOMATOES 

Vegetable*  and  Flower*  a  full  monlb  earlier  with  the 
BALL  SEED  and  PLANT  FORCER 
My  beautiful  free  Book  tell*  you  bow. 

The  Ball  Mfg.  Co.,  Department  K,  Glenside,  Pa. 


Special  Offer! 

One  2-yosr  field  plant,  oar  1917  Floral  Guide, 
with  coupon  worth  25c— -all  for  names  ana 
•  addroHKCS  of  6  roue  lovers  and  10c  (to  cover 
I>o8taKc).  Take  advaotatfo  of  thia  offer  today  t 

^ONARD  &  JONES  CO. 
ROSES,  Box  4.  WEST  GROVE.  Pa. 


KNIGHT’S 

Hardy,vlgorou8,  prolific  Bin  all  frnft  plants  come  from^ 
Knight.  Theyare  w<*U-;rr<»wn,  triiot<»  name,  pro|>cr!y 
packed.  KM(iIf*rS  GllIlK  TO  SM4IJf  KUriTS 
gives  lists  of  StrawIverricK,  1Uat'kl>errieK,  (trapes, 
etc.  ;  tells  how  to  jilaiit  and  cultivate  them.  You 
need  it  ;  send  today — FKKK. 

David  Knight  &  Son,  Box  80,  Sawyer,  Michigan 

BERRY  PLANTS 


NUT  TREES 

Start  riglit  with  my  hardy 
Pennsylvania  grown  giafted 
trees  and  avoid  disapnoiiit- 
inent.  Hamlsonie  catalogue 
free. 

J.  F.  JONES 

THE  NUT  TREE  SPECIALIST 
Box  R,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


PIANTS 


THE  STANDARD 
OF  QUALITY 


Vi'V,/  'D  new  soil,  deep  rooted, 

wonderful  producerf*.  Karliest  in 
Spring,  latest  in  Jail.  Disea&e  and 
Insect  free*  Send  for 

Baldwin's  Big  Berry  Book 

a  practical  guide  on  FtrawJn'rry,  Flackbcrry,  Basp- 
berry.  Currant  and  Crnpo  Plants.  We  have  an  ex- 
cellcutstock  of  Progrehsive  aixl  I^upcrb  fall  bearing 
Strawljcrry  plants  —  get  our  prices. 

GUARANTEED  ~  true  to  name,  fresh 
dug  to  your  order.  Money  back  if  not 
pleased.  SEND  TODAY  FOU  BOOK. 

O.  A.  D.  BALDWIN, 

R.  R.  15 

Bridgman,  Mich.  _ 


CAMPBELL’S  EARLY  STRAWBERRY 

The  Best  First  Early  Variety,  A  new  one  and  a 
money  m.nker.  Circular  Free. 
WILLARD  «.  KILL®  -  Swedesboro,  N.  ,T. 


Voffafahlo  Planlo — All  varieties  in  their  season, 
icgUldUIB  ridlllS  Strawberry  Plants,  all  best  varie¬ 
ties,  including  Fall  Bearers,  and  the  wonderful  new 
berry  “Chester.”  Catalogue  Free.  S  C.  Atherton,  Greenwasd,  Del 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

50  varieties  including  an  extra  fine  stock  of  the  WON¬ 
DERFUL  EVERBEARING  varieties  at  lowest  prices.  Our 
free  catalog  tells  how  to  grow  them.  Write  today 
Henry  Emiong  &  Sons,  Stevensville,  Mich. 


it  O  X*  X*1  O  iSt 


Set  JOHNSON’S  Healthy,  true-to-name  plants, 

and  make  large  profits  growing  strawberries.  We 
guarantee  to  please  yon  or  refund  your  money. 
Descriptive  Catalog  free.  E.  W.  JOHNSON  S  BRO.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Strawberries 

(The  Wonderfol  Everbearing  and 
All  Other  Emit  Plants)  ^ 

We  are  headquarters  for  all  kinds 
oi  Strawberry  Plants,  Including 
the  Fall  or  Everbearing,  which 
fruit  in  August,  September,  Octo¬ 
ber  and  November  as  well  as  In 
June  and  July.  Also  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  Elderberry, 
Currant  and  Grape  Plants,  Fruit  Trees, 
Roses,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Seed  Potatoes.Vcg- 
etablc  Plants,  Eirgs  for  Hatchinir,  Crates,  Baskets,  etc.  Large 
Stock,  Low  Prices.  34  years’ experience.  Catalogue  free. 

L.  J.  FARMER,  Box  720,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 
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Strawberri^  Plants  $1.40 


Post 

Paid 


^ojrressive,  Amencofl  or  Superb.  We  introduced  progrreMive* 
Say  which.  2S  Kverbearinir  Ked  Ran.  70ct«.  postpaid.  CatAloff 
Free  all  about  the  New  Everbearers  and  other  important  varieties. 

C.  N.FLANSBURGH&SON.  Jackson.  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  sAe 

60  varieties  to  select  from,  including  the  Fall-bcarlngr  Asparatrus 
roots.  Raspberry  and  Dewberry  plants,  etc.  Send  tor  Free 
Catalog.  Dept.  2.  J.  KEIFFORD  HALL,  Rhodesdale,  Md. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

81 .65  per  1,000.  June  and ’'all  var'etl«s. 
Peach  trees  and  othe  plants  a'  low  prices. 
Truthful,  illustrate  book  tells  all.  It’s  free 
MAYER'S  PLANT  NURSERY,  Mtrill,  Michlgv 
(Bohemian  Nurseryman) 


Big  . 

Profits 


grrowing  SMALL 
FRUITS.  $500  per 
A.  made  per  year 
"Growing  STRAWBERRIES.  Pay 
for  your  Farm  in  one  year.  Ever- 
bearing  Strawberries  for  garden 
or  market  all  summer.  Mon^  income  all 
summer.  Howto growSmall  r niitsfound 
in  Year  Book.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

KEITH  BROS.  Nursery 

Box  200  Sawyer,  Michigan 


SEND  for  our  new  illustrated  catalogue  of  the 
best  new  and  standard  varieties  of  STRAW¬ 
BERRY  PLANTS;  large  healthy  plants, 
grown  in  our  new  ground  and  at  reasonable  prices. 
We  are  introducing  the  finest  late  variety  yet  pro¬ 
duced.  Our  catalogue  is  free  and  will  interest  you. 

W.  S.  TODD  -  -  .  Greenwood,  Del. 

5,000,000  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

at  $1.90  to  $2  per  1.000 

Frank  Knowles  of  Ohio^  says  “  your  Plants  are  as 
good  as  I  have  paid  $8  per  1,000  for.”  Catalog  free. 
Write  today,  c.  S.  PERDUE,  Box  21.  Showell.  Md. 

^TRAWRFRRY  plants— Rest  Everbearing.  Also 
w  ■  IlM  If  Ukilll  I  standard  .Tune  fruiting  varieties. 
UFftFTARI  PQ  all  kinds  Get  my  price  on  plants 
*  kUb  I  HUbkO  sent  by  parcel  post,  prepaid,  and 
special  price  on  large  ordera  C.  E.  E'lELD,  Sewell,  If.  t. 

SWEET  GLOVEJt 

White  Blossomstthe  greatest  money-makjng  crop  of  today. 


_ !  greatest  money-: 

Big. money  for  the  farmers  who  grow  it.  . 


tuil(^  op  land 
'  crops  while 
lates  land  for 
grows  on  an  sons.  Our  seed  all 
best  scarified  hulled,  high-germinating  and  tested.  Qual¬ 
ity  guaranteed.  Write  today  for  our  big,  Profit-Sharing 
Seed  Guide,  circular,  free  samples.  Address 
Ahebican  Mutual  Seed  Co.,  Dept.  960  Chicago.  Illinois 


Strawberries 

Add  to  Your  Profits 

by  growing  strawberries.  Succeed  wherever  other  crops 
are  grown.  Everybody  likes  strawberNes.  There’s  an 
immense  demand  for  this  fruit  at  good  prices.  “l5,000  quarts 
of  fancy  berries  from  an, acre”  and  “$2,000  from  one 
measured  acre”  are  records  our  plants  have  made.  Our 
illustrated  Book  of  Berries  describes  the  best  varieties  and 
tells  how  to  grow  them.  Grasp  this  opportunity.  Send  for 
Berry  Book  today  and  get  your  share  of  the  money  that  folks 
are  gladly  paying  for  fancy  strawberries 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


and 


Joy  Blackberry,  St.  Regis  Raspberry  Van  Fleet 
Hybrid  Strawberries,  Ideal  and  Caco  Grapes, 
Everybody’s  Currant,  Van  Fleet  Gooseberry, 

My  Catalog  No.  I,  and  illustrated  book  of  64  pages  tells  all  about  them  and  describes  also  all  “the 
good  old  varieties”  of  small  fruits.  It  gives  instructions  for  planting  and  culture  and  tells  about  the 
Bess  Lovett  Rose  that  1  am  giving  away.  In  it  are  also  offered  a  full  line  of  superior  Roses.  Fruit 
Trees,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines,  the  best  Nut  Trees,  Hedge  riants  and  Garden 
Roots.  Send  for  it  today.  It  is  free.  Quality  unsurpassed — prices  low.  39th  year — 200  acres. 

J.  T.  LO VETHT  ::  ::  Box  1 62  ::  ::  LITTLE  SILVER,  N.  J. 


1.  Will  you  toll  me  how  to-  grow  and 
prepai’e  the  Japanese  salad  plant,  Udo? 
2.  I  have  a  Catalpa  tree  grown  from 
seed  w’hich  I  believe  was  sent  to  sub¬ 
scribers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  about  1883-5. 
Three  of  these  trees  came  up  but  only  one 
lived.  It  now  i.s  about  25  to  30  feet  high 
and  one  foot  in  diameter.  I  find  it  is  not 
very  hardy,  as  a  part  of  it  dies  every 
year;  but  in  June  it  is  covered  with  large 
clusters  of  flowers.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  kind  of  Catalpa  it  is  and  if  I  am 
right  about  the  seed  being  distributed  by 
your  paper?  Can  this  Catalpa  be  grafted 
into  the  common  Catalpa?  If  so  how  and 
when?  w.  B.  o. 

Seekonk,  Mass. 

1.  The  Udo,  Aralia  cordata,  is  a  new 
.Tapane.se  vegetable,  about  which  but  lit¬ 
tle  is  known  by  the  general  public,  as  its 
cultivation,  and  use  as  a  vegetable  in  this 
country  dates  back  but  a  few  years,  and 
has  been  mostly’  experimental,  and  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  few  men  in  widely  separated 
districts.  The  best  authority  on  the  cul¬ 
tivation  and  use  of  the  udo  is  David 
Fairchild,  agricultural  explorer  in  charge 
of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant 
Introduction,  IT.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Washington,  D.  C.  He  states 
he  has  had  since  1906  a  patch  of  udo 
growing  on  his  place  in  Jlaryland,  and 
during  that  time  he  has  been  experiment¬ 
ing  with  it  in  his  kitchen,  as  well  as 
blanching  it  in  the  garden,  and  now  feels 
confident  that  the  udo  is  entirely  worthy 
of  adding  to  onr  list  of  Spring  vegetables. 
He  states  that  it  is  easily  grown,  its 
shoots  are  readily  blanched,  and  it  re¬ 
quires  hut  little  care  and  may  be  forced 
every  Spring  for  at  least  six  years.  The 
flavor  of  the  udo,  it  is  stated,  is  distinct¬ 
ly  aromatic,  like  celery  or  parsnip,  but 
different  from  either.  The  reason  for  this 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  stems  contain  a 
resinous -matter  which  gives  it  a  decided 
taste  of  pine  when  tasted  raw,  but  when 
properly  pi-epared  is  a  most  delicious 
vegetable,  the  blanched  shoots  only  being 
used,  which  have  their  own  characteristic 
flavor.  The  blanch  can  best  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  setting  a  large  drain  tile  over 
each  hill  in  Spring  before  growth  starts. 

It  is  stated  that  amateurs  have  expe¬ 
rienced  some  difficulty  in  gi’owing  the 
plants  from  seed,  but  that  anyone  with 
greenhouse  or  cold  frame  facilities  should 
have  no  difiiciilty  with  fresh  seed  if  sown 
one-fourth  inch  deep  in  ilareh  or  April  in 
what  is  known  as  screened  potting  soil, 
consisting  of  one  part  loam,  one  part  leaf 
soil  or  mold,  and  one  part  sand.  Two  or 
three  w’eeks  are  required  for  the  seed  to 
come  up.  From  the  flats  the  young  seed¬ 
lings  can  be  planted  out  in  the  ground  as 
soon  as  they  are  three  or  four  inches  high, 
or  they  can  be  potted,  and  later  set  out 
in  the  field.  The  plant  is  a  heavy  feeder 
and  requires  a  strong,  mellow  soil,  well 
supplied  with  nitrogen.  Plants  should  be 
set  SYz  feet  apart  in  the  field,  as  they 
make  large  crowns  and  need  plenty  of 
room, 

Mr.  Fairchild  recommends  the  follow¬ 
ing  recipes  for  preparing  the  udo : 

Udo  on  Toast. — Peel  the  shoots  and 
drop  them  into  cold  water.  Cut  them 
into  four-inch  lengths.  Boil  them  in  salt 
water  for  10  minutes,  then  change  the 
water,  adding  a  fresh  quantity  of  salted 
water  and  boiling  until  quite  soft.  Pi’e- 
pare  a  white  sauce,  such  as  is  used  for 
cauliflower  or  asparagus,  put  the  udo  in 
it,  and  allow  it  to  simmer  until  thor¬ 
oughly  soft.  Serve  on  toast  in  the  usual 
way.  If  there  is  too  much  of  the  iiine 
flavor,  as  there  may  be,  if  the  shoots  are 
not  thoroughly  blanched,  a  second  change 
of  water  will  remedy  this. 

Udo  Salad. — Peel  the  shoots,  cut  them 
into  three-inch  lengths,  and  then  split 
them  into  thin  shavings,  letting  them  fall 
into  ice  water  as  they  ai’e  made.  Allow 
them  to  soak  in  the  Avater  from  a  half 
hour  or  an  hour,  so  as  to  remove  the  res¬ 
inous  material  in  them.  Serve  with  a 
French  dressing  of  pepper,  salt,  oil  and 
vinegar.  Do  not  dress  the  shavings  until 
just  before  serving,  as  they  become 
stringy  on  standing  in  oil. 

Udo  Soup.— Bemove  the  skin  from  the 
shoots,  cut  in  pieces  one-half  inch  long, 
and  wash  thoroughly  iu  cold  water.  Cook 
until  tender  and  mash  through  a  colander. 
Add  pint  and  a  half  of  milk,  one-half  pint 
of  cream,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  but¬ 
ter.  and  one  tablespooiiful  of  flour,  mix¬ 


ing  flour  and  butter  until  smooth.  Sea¬ 
son  with  pepper  and  salt.  (Recipe  for 
one  bunch  of  ndo,  enough  for  five  per¬ 
sons). 

Anyone  interested  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  ndo,  and  thinking  of  giving  a  tri:il, 
should  before  making  the  venture,  send 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureati 
of  Plant  Industry,  Washington,  D.  C.. 
and  get  a  copy  of  Farmers’  Bulletin  No. 
84.  This  bulletin '  gives  a  history  of  the 
udo,  and  full  information  as  to  its  cul¬ 
ture,  and  probable  future  use  as  a  vege¬ 
table  in  the  American  home. 

2.  This  is  no  doubt  Catalpa  speciosa. 
The  seeds  were  probably  distributed  to 
readers  of  The  B.  N.-Y.,  as  about  that 
time  much  Avas  being  said  and  Avritton 
about  this  tree,  as  a  good  substitute  for 
locust  for  fence  posts,  cross  tics,  etc.,  on 
account  of  its  durability.  This  species  is 
a  native  of  the  "We-st,  and  at  the  time  tne 
seeds  Avere  distributed  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  it 
was  cultiA’ated  and  had  become  widely 
naturalized  in  Southern  Arkansas,  West¬ 
ern  Louisana  and  Eastern  Texas.  Since 
then  it  has  become  Avidely  distributed  in 
the  country.  The  tree  is  Avell  adapted  ^’or 
the  temperate  and  perhaps  the  sub-tropi¬ 
cal  sections  of  the  country,  but  does  not 
stand  the  rigors  of  our  Northern  climate 
so  well,  as  more  or  less  damage  to  the 
tender  branches  is  almost  certain  to  oc¬ 
cur  in  severe  cold  Aveather,  many  branches 
being  killed  outright,  which  soon  ruins 
the  shape  of  the  top  and  renders  it  un¬ 
sightly  for  ornamental  purposes.  Speci¬ 
osa  can  be  gi’afted  into  the  common 
stock,  but  groAving  them  from  seed  is  a 
much  simpler  and  surer  Avay  of  propaga¬ 
tion.  K. 


Catalpa  Near  Well 

A  Catalpa  tree  stanus  about  10  or  12 
feet  from  a  well.  Do  you  think  the  tree 
would  have  anv  effect  on  the  taste  of  the 
water?  Vein  in  well  comes  .in  well  from 
the  same  side  as  the  tree.  ‘  Tree  is  six 
or  seven  years  old.  If  you  think  it 
would  affect  the  w’ater  Avould  cutting  the 
tree  down  Avithont  removing  the  roots  he 
all  that  is  necessary?  E.  Ii. 

Clove,  N.  Y. 

There  is  but  little  if  any  danger  of 
the  water  in  this  well  being  injured  by 
the  roots  of  the  Catalpa.  The  writer 
owns  a  well  that  is  situated  between  a 
large  yellow  locust  and  a  larger  swamp 
maple,  the  locust  being  about  10  feet 
aAvay  and  the  maple  12  feet  aAvay.  The 
water  has  never  been  affected  in  the 
least.  The  roots  of  the  locust  are  very 
offensive  smelling,  and  AA’ould  no  doubt 
contaminate  any  water  they  were  con¬ 
tinually  submerged  in,  but  as  the  Avater 
has  remained  SAveet  all  these  years  it  is 
good  evidence  that  trees  growing  near  a 
well,  especially  if  supplied  with  sufficient 
moisture  from  sources  nearer  the  sur¬ 
face,  will  not  send  their  roots  into  a 
deep  well  in  search  of  it.  I  remember 
one  instance  where  a  very  large  willow 
stood  within  three  feet  of  a  Avell  that  Avas 
walled  Avith  boAvlders,  the  roots  of  which 
never  entered  inside  the  well,  nor  did 
they  affect  the  water  in  the  least.  I 
knoAV  this  to  be  true,  as  I  drank  Avater 
from  this  Avell  for  many  years,  and  helped 
clean  it  two  or  three  times  diu’ing  that 
time.  There  may  be  some  species  of 
trees  that  Avonld  send  their  roots  into  a 
nearby  well,  and  injure  the  quality  of  the 
water,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  such. 

K. 


The  Cushaw  Squash  in  California 

I  noticed  last  September  some  one  asks 
for  a  remedy  for  squash  bugs  that  de¬ 
stroy  pumpkin  vines.  Here  in  California 
w’C  have  many  more  insects  than  in  the 
East,  for  they  can  live  right  on  through 
the  Winter.  Those  bugs  are  here  by 
hundreds  and  four  kinds  at  that.  We 
cannot  raise  field  pumpkins  at  all.  The 
bugs  do  not  hurt  the  Cushaw  pumpkin, 
the  big  ci’ookneck,  some  call  it.  It  is  the 
best  pumpkin  for  home  use  that  Ave  have 
found,  and  just  as  good  for  stock.  We 
let  the  other  pumpkins  go.  and  only  plant 
(^ushaAvs.  They  groAV  from  18  to  24 
inches  long  here.  mbs.  s.  c.  d. 

Glenn,  Calif. 

Jimmie  giggled  when  the  teacher  read 
the  story  of  the  man  Avho  swam  across  the 
Tiber  three  times  before  breakfast.  “You 
do  not  doubt  that  a  trained  sw'immer 
could  do  that,  do  you?’’  “No,  sir,”  an¬ 
swered  .Jimmie,  .‘but  I  wonder  Avhy  he 
did  not  make  it  four  and  get  back  to  the 
side  Avhere  his  clothes  Avere.” — AwgAvau. 
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Put  Every  Acre  to  Work 
with  the  Best  Fertilizer 


The  times  justify  you  in  using  the  best  fertilizer  you  can 
find  this  year.  All  industries  are  flourishing,  everyone  who 
can  work  is  busily  employed;  and  the  farmers’  business  is  to 
supply  food.  Prices  are  good. 

If  you  haven’t  been  using  A.A.C.  Fertilizers  it  will  pay  you 
to  use  them  this  year,  for  market  conditions  certainly  are  encour¬ 
aging  enough  to  warrant  you  in  using  the  best  fertilizers  made. 
The  only  cloud  in  the  sky  is  the  cost  of  labor;  and  this  will  be 
at  least  partly  overcome  by  the  use  of  more  improved  farm 
machinery  and  of  the  best  fertilizers  and  more  to  the  acre. 


A.A.C.  Fertilizers 


^^nable  you  to  get  the  most  out  of  your  labor.  They  not  only  go  further  in  the 
field,  but  they  increase  the  producing  power  of  the  soil,  thus  making  the  labor 
yield  the  most  for  the  dollar  spent.  They  are  soluble,  quick-acting,  high  grade 
fertilizers;  hence  they  start  crops  quickly,  grow  them  rapidly,  and  hasten 
maturity,  thus  avoiding  frosts,  soft  grain  and  immature  crops. 

We  ship  from  sixty  distributing  points  east  of  the  Mississippi,  therefore  you 
must  be  near  some  of  them,  and  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  best  service  and  a 
reasonable  freight  rate. 

If  we  have  no  agent  in  your  town,  we  want  one.  Write  us  for  agent’s  name 
or  ask  for  an  agency  yourself.  It  is  paying  50,000  others.  Why  shouldn’t  it  . 
pay  you?  It  is  a  real  opportunity. 

Many  of  our  brands  have  been  on  the  market  forty  to  sixty  years. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

NEW  YORK  — PHILADELPHIA  — BALTIMORE  — BUFFAI.O— BOSTON  — CLEVELAND  — CINCINNATI  — DETROIT— SAVANNAH  — JACKSONVILLE  — ATLANTA 
COLUMBIA.  S.  c.  — CHARLESTON,  S.  C.— GREENSBORO,  N,  C.— LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF.— MONTGOMERY,  ALA. 

PLI-:.\SE  ADDRESS  OFFICE  NEAREST  YOU 

Bulletins  of  Information  by  Dr.  Wheeler,  formerly  Director  of  the  R.  L  Experiment  Station,  and  now  in  charge 
of  our  Service  Bureau,  —  which  shall  we  send  you?  Put  a  X  against  the  bulletins  you  want.  They  will 
be  sent  without  charge,  if  you  will  tell  us  how  many  acres  of  different  crops  you  plan  to  put  in  this  season. 
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Used  Motor  Trucks 
for  Sale 

$425  to  $2750 

Seriously  now — can  you  afford 
horse  hauling  when  motor 
trucks  cost  so  little? 

Used  Truck  Department 

Ihickard  Motor  Car 
Company  of  New  York 
239-241  West  56th  Street 
New  York  City 
Telephone:  Circle  8366 
The  Safest  Used  Truck  Market  in  theWorld 


h  user 

lightj^r  $|Qg5 
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Ancient  Fanning 

Herodotus,  in  the  year  450 
B.  C.,  said  that  good  cultiva¬ 
tion  yielded  two -hundredfold 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Euphrates. 
Even  in  that  land  of  Eden, 
poor  cultivation  yielded  but 
fiftyfold. 

In  1898,  the  average  Wheat  yield 
per  acre  in  New  York  State  was 
21.2  bushels;  in  1907,  17.3  bushels 
per  acre;  in  1912,  but  16  bushels. 

European  yields  are  more  than 
double. 

Isn't  it  time  for,  our  farmers  to 
get  down  to  business  methods? 
Home  Mixed  Fertilixers  will  help. 

Write  for  Books 
WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director 

25  Madison  Avenue,  Kew  York 


WantaFarm?  Look  “."S'iS”;'®: 

Sues  and  silo;  extra  cood  water.  .A  bargain  at $4,500. 
ROSE  FARM  AGENCY,  626  Security  Bldg.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Challenges  Competition 
for  Economical  Work! 

UNDER  reasonable  conditions 
pulling  three  14"  plows  set  8 
inches  deep.  THE  HUBER 
LIGHT  FOUR  easily  turns  an  acre 
an  hour  on  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  gaso¬ 
line.  It  is  in  the  5,000  lb.  class  and 
does  not  pack  the  ground  or  stall  in 
soft  earth. 

Makes  its  furrows  as  straight  as  a 
surveyor’s  line.  Steers  itself  when 
plowing.  And  such  power!  A  steady 
stream  of  energy  from  a  4-cylinder 
motor,  transmitted  direct  to  the 
drive.  Does  not  overheat  in  extreme 
weather.  Self-lubricating  anti-friction 
bearings.  It  turns  in  a  _6-foot  radius 
and  is  mounted  on  its  powerful 
frame  so  as  to  adjust  itself  to  the 
roughest  fields. 

12  h.  p.  at  the  draw-bar  with  a 
road  speed  from  2H  to  4  miles  per 
hour.  25  h.  p.  at  the  belt,  operating 
separator,  silo  filler,  saw,  pump,  dy¬ 
namo,  shredder,  sheller,  baler  and 
other  farm  machinery.  Built  for 
lifetime  service. 

Write  today  for  testimony  from 
owners  and  for  free  literature 

The  Huber  Manufacturing  Co. 
003  Centei;  Street  Marion,  Ohio 

Established  more  than  forty  years 


Tour  chance  is  in  Canada.  Tiich  lands  and 
business  opportunities  offer  you  independence. 
Farm  lands  $11  to  $30  acre:  irrigated  lands,  $35 
to  $.50.  Twenty  years  to  pay:  $2,000  loan  in  im- 
provement.s,  or  ready  made  farms,  l.oan  of  live¬ 
stock.  Taxes  averagi*  under  twenty  cents  an 
acre:  no  taxes  on  improvements,  personal  prop¬ 
erty  or  livestock.  Good'  markets,  churches, 
schools,  roads,  telephones.  Kxcellent  climate — 
crops  and  livestock  prove  it.  Special  home- 
seekers'  fare  certilicates.  Write  for  free  book¬ 
lets.  AI.L.\N  CA.MFILON,  General  Superinten¬ 
dent  Land  Uranch.  Canadian  I’acllic  Kailway,  303 
Ninth  Ave.,  Calgary,  Alberta, 

WE  PAY  HIGHEST  PRICES 

for  Autographs  of  Statesmen,  old  books,  acts  of 
legislature,  Christian  Science  Books, 
complete  libraries,  etc. 

Send  list.  CENTRAL  BOOK  CO.,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


farmer  needs  S^^protertion  grain.  The 

dweller.  Most  of  the  vreat  niore  than  the  city 

larm  the  same  way.  Natco  Rnrrvo  j  fireproof  your 
pairs— age  and  weather  nrr.^f  ml  no  re- 

not  hold  moisture  or  oSf  IZX 

sudden  changes  in  temperature^  InH  Prevent 

Tile 

teild  h.!;.  P'"" 

»vl>n..t  and  will  help  you_7reT  ‘  »'“■>» 

"The  glazed  hoti^*  Preserver 
are  moisture  "nT 

and  fire-re«!;o1?“  ®cid. proof 
reinforced  with  sfe 
laid  in  mortar  No  t? 
tighten.  AnvT,‘o„*^  hoops  to 
a  Natco.  Fu?l1  ^^ect 

ask  for  Silo  Catalog.  • 

National  Fire  J 
Company 

1121  Fulton  Bldg..  PittsburgI,.  f, 

p  5 J  Recforfes 
Rrompf  SArpmenfs 


illustrated 

plan  to 
to 


also* 

Proofing 


Natco  Silo  Wall:  Note 
perforated  shell,  pro¬ 
viding  firm  anchorage 
for  mortar  joints. 


POTATO  VALUES  STRONG. 

Those  are  strenuous  day.s  in  the  potato 
markets.  It  appears  that  the  buyers  who 
hesitated  to  stock  up  during  the  recent 
decline,  lost  an  opportunity.  But  still 
tho.se  who  were  reluctant  then,  seem  to 
be  holding  off  now  rather  than  go  into  an 
excited  market  at  above  the  $2  mark, 
which  was  once  the  limit  assigned  by  most 
of  the  prophets  in  the  trade.  Even  at 
that  level  the  market  seemed  pretty 
strong,  and  country  holders  are  reported 
still  firm  in  their  views.  Said  a  promi¬ 
nent  market  official:  “If  the  consumer 
wishes  to  see  the  real  cause  of  high  prices, 
he  should  go  home  and  look  in  his  mirror. 
Potatoes  in  full  quantity  are  not  a  neces¬ 
sity.  The  world  got  along  pretty  well 
without  them  until  a  few  centuries  ago. 
Apiilcs,  turnips,  flour,  are  cheeaper  foods. 
Rut  if  he  calls  for  a  full  ration  of  pota¬ 
toes  when  there  are  not  enough  of  them, 
he  must  expect  to  pay  well  for  taking 
some  other  mans  share.”  The  question 
remains  whether  the  public  will  take  the 
limited  supply  at  these  prices.  Boston 
stores  have  been  retailing  at  05c  per  peck. 
Or  will  the  public  eat  fewer  potatoes  and 
thus  force  lower  prices?  R.  R.  McLatchey 
quotes  at  .$2.05  to  .$2.10  in  bulk  at  the 
yards,  “but  .some  are  asking  ,$2.1.5.  The  _ 
prospect  suggests  even  higher  prices. 
Suitable  cars  are  as  scarce  as  ever.  Some 
shippers  wasted  the  heated  cars  by  load¬ 
ing  with  turnips.  They  come  better  in  an 
ordinary  car.”  At  the  office  of  the  Far¬ 
mers’  Union  of  Maine,  Manager  Abbott 
quoted  $2.05  to  $2.10.  “The  market  '.s 
strong,”  he  said,  “and  offerings  light.  Cars 
are  short  and  potatoes  are  short.  The 
West  has  not  many  potatoes,  and  Maine 
has  to  .ship  there  as  well  as  to  Eastern 
markets.  The  su'rplus  of  Canadian  pota¬ 
toes  ajipears  too  small  to  affect  prices,  al¬ 
though  there  is  a  stray  car  of  them  now 
and  then.”  The  rather  excited  state  i>f 
the  market  is  shown  by  the  wide  range  of 
quotations  for  stock  in  2-bu.  bags,  from  $4 
to  $4.50,  according  to  various  dealers. 

VEGETAHLES  AT  FHOf  PRICES. 

Demand  for  vegetables  continues  fairly 
good  when  the  high  prices  are  taken  into 
aecount.  Many  of  the  peddlers  no  longer 
carry  such  lines  as  cabbages,  onions  and 
squash,  because  they  say  they  cannot  sell 
enough  of  them  to  warrant  a  wholesale 
purchase.  But  the  stores  having  a  well- 
to-do  class  of  trade  are  keeping  the  supply 
light.  Cabbages  are  scarce  at  close  to  $0 
l)er  hhl..  while  onions  are  up  to  $7.50  per 
100-11).  bag.  Beets,  turnips,  carrots,  pars- 
nilts  hold  as  last  quoted.  There  is  talk  of 
higher  prices  coming  for  turnips,  since 
most  of  the  usual  shipping  points  seem 
nearly  done.  The  frosts  in  the  far  South 
have  helped  the  demand  for  hothouse  stuff. 
Tomatoes  are  .30c  per  lb.;  fancy  cucum¬ 
bers,  .$S  to  $0  per  box  ;  riidishes,  $2  ;  let¬ 
tuce,  50c  to  $1  ;  parsley,  $2  to  .$2.50  per 
box, 

THE  ROX  I’RORI.EM. 

It’s  a  cold  frost  that  doesn't  help  warm 
somebody.  Not  only  do  the  Northern  hot¬ 
house  gardeners  reckon  on  a  Southern 
freeze  as  their  one  chanec  for  big  profits, 
but  there  are  others  whose  thoughts  run 
in  the  same  direction.  “The  box  question 
bothers  us  at  this  time  of  year,”  remarked 
a  large  dealer  on  North  Market  street. 
“M"e  have  as  many  emi)ty  boxes  as  any 
concern  in  the  city,  and  they  get  in  our 
way.  The  shipper  is  allowed  8c  for  a 
second-hand  market  box.  The  buyer  gives 
ns  an  empty  in  exchange  and  they  pile  up 
until  somebody  wants  them.  There  ai-e 
buyers  who  will  pay  7c  any  time,  but  we 
can  get  8c  when  they  are  scarce.  It  is 
something  of  a  speculation.  If  there  is  a 
freeze  in  the  South,  our  lettuce  growers 
are  likelv  to  ship  to  New  York,  perhaps 
5.00()  boxes  will  go  in  one  night  and  there 
is  a  big  demand  for  empties.”  There  are 
concerns  which  make  a  business  of  buy¬ 
ing  empty  boxes  in  poor  condition  and 
patching  them  with  a  few  nails  and  cleats 
of  lathing  over  the  corners.  These  re¬ 
paired  boxes  sell  at  8c,  compared  with  12 
to  15c  for  new  ones,  but  the  new  ones  are 
preferred  for  some  lines  of  choice  produce. 

FRUIT  SELLING  SLOWLY. 

“With  everything  high,  something  had 
to  take  the  brunt  of  it,”  said  a  Faneiiil 
Market  receiver,  “and  the  lot  fell  upon 
apples  and  cranberries.  They  won’t  buy 
them  as  they  should,  at  any  price.  If 
they  have  only  money  enough  for  meat 
and  vegetables  they  let  the  fruit  go  ne¬ 
glected.  I  do  not  quote  apples  lower  this 
week,  hut  we  all  find  them  hard  to  sell, 
and  the  situation  doesn’t  look  as  good 
as  it  did  before  the  first  of  the  year  el¬ 
even  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  The  cran¬ 
berry  market  went  all  to  pieces.  Good 
berries  can  be  had  for  .$4  a  barrel  and 
still  we  can’t  sell  them.  This  morning 
I  asked  a  baker  to  take  20  barrels  and 
told  him  to  name  the  price  himself,  but 
he  ivouklu’t  touch  them.  Said  sugar, 
lard,  fiour  and  everything  else  was  so 
high  there  was  no  profit  in  the  pies.  He 
would  pay  $3  a  barrel  for  good  large 
Baldwin  apples  a  little  off  in  color ;  that 
is  the  kind  the  bakers  buy,  but  they 
won’t  take  rubbish.”  Another  dealer 
told  of  a  carload  of  cranberries  sold  for 
$2.50  to  $3  per  bbl.  that  cost  the  owner 
$7.25  on  the  Cape.  After  they  began  to 
deeav  he  had  to  let  them  go  and  that 
was  'the  most  he  could  get.  The  range  for 
good  berries  is  mostly  $4  to  $5,  but 


sales  are  so  light  holders  are  wondering 
wihat  will  be  the  outcome  as  the  season 
advances.  With  apples,  there  is  no  trou¬ 
ble  selling  the  bright  colored  fruit,  ^but 
the  dingy  stuff  goes  slowly  at  .$2.25  to 
.$.3,  compared  with  $3  to  $5  for  large, 
bright,  well  graded  stock  of  the  standard 
Winter  varieties. 

BUTTER  MARKET  QUIET. 

Conditions  remain  about  the  same  with 
dairy  products,  except  that  butter  receipts 
show  a  tendency  to  increase,  and  cheese 
is  again  in  demand  for  export.  Said 
Chapin  &  Adams :  “The  market  is 
strong  at  38c  for  creamery  extras.  Trade 
on  lower  grades  remains  dull.  There  is 
a  strong  market  on  chee.se  owing  to  buy¬ 
ing  for  export.”  “Receipts  are  .showing 
.some  increase,”  reports  I.  H.  Ballou  & 
Co.  “The  worst  feature  is  that  the  high 
prices  have  driven  many  people  to  oleo 
and  butterine,  and  a  pile  of  butter  sub¬ 
stitute  is  being  used.  There  is  not  so 
much  butter  on  hand  as  there  was  a 
year  ago.  and  we  were  short  then.  In 
that  way  the  situation  is  strong.  There 
is  not  so  much  in  storage  by  20,000  tons. 
Export  demand  is  light  at  these  prices. 
Cheese  is  really  higher  than  butter;  at 
24c  it  should  compare  with  butter  at  .50c 
according  to  the  u.sual  market  ratio.  5'et 
the  public  complains  much  more  about 
the  butter  price  than  the  price  of 
cheese.” 

EGG  RECEIPTS  MODERATE. 

Arrivals  of  eggs  are  not  large  for  the 
time  of  year,  only  about  one-half  the.se 
of  the  corresponding  time  la.st  year,  and 
prices  so  far  have  shown  only  moderate 
declines.  Weather  has  checked  the  usual 
late  Winter  increase,  and  the  local  mar¬ 
kets  take  a  good  share  of  the  eggs  when¬ 
ever  price  has  dropped  a  little.  Near¬ 
by  now  sell  a  shade  below  50c  and  prime 
Western  at  about  45c.  Storage  eggs  that 
are  of  best  grade  bring  37  to  40e.  The 
high  price  of  these  is  generally  expected 
to  start  a  liberal  buying  of  eggs  in 
April  for  next  year’s  storage,  and  this 
buying,  if  it  takes  place,  should  do  min  h 
to  sustain  values  in  the  Spring  market. 
For  the  present  the  egg  market  contin¬ 
ues  a  weather  problem  with  the  usu.-il 
tendency  to  increase  cheeked  or  favored 
by  the  kind  of  season  that  arrives. 

LIVE  FOWLS  IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY. 

For  a  few  weeks  past  the  strongest 
market  feature  has  been  live  |)oultry,  es¬ 
pecially  fowls  which  now  bring  2c  for 
good  looking  birds  of  the  medium  and 
large  breeds.  Few  chicks  are  giKsl 
enough  to  sell  above  20  to  21c,  and  live 
ducks  are  18  to  20c.  The  higher  prices 
for  fowl  are  beginning  to  draw  more  ship¬ 
ments,  hut  at  this  season  there  are  com- 
liaratively  few  to  be  culled  out.  Dressed 
Eastern  fowls  ai  e  20  to  25c ;  bi-oilers  20 
to  28c;  chickens  IS  to  20c;  ducks  20  to 
23c;  .squabs  $2  to  $5  per  dozen. 

VEAL  SELLING  WELL. 

Fresh  meats  of  all  kinds  have  been 
in  good  demand.  Veals  continue  in  light 
supply  and  choice  lots  have  sold  up  to 
20c.  Eastern  Fall  lamb  brings  17  to 
ISc,  and  good  yearlings  15  to  10c.  Hogs 
remain  at  12i^c  to  14c;  Western  beef 
at  15,  and  good  cow  beef  at  10  cents. 

LIVE  STOCK  IN  RKISK  DEMAND. 

Arrivals  of  live  stock  have  been  nither 
light  at  Brighton  and  Watertown  and 
sales  are  readily  made  at  firm  prices. 
Choice  beef  cattle  bring  !)  to  and 

lower  grades  6%  to  SV^c.  Good  cows 
sell  mostly  around  7c  and  canning  stock 
at  about  5c.  Good  calves  hold  at  11^ 
to  12c  and  others  10  to  11c.  Best  hogs 
are  11  to  ll^^c;  .sheep  8  to  10c;  and 
lambs  10  to  12c.  The  supply  of  milch 
cows  has  been  smaller  of  late  but  prices 
show  little  change.  Fancy,  heavy  milk¬ 
ers  sell  easily  at  $100  or  better,  while 
poor  to  fair  grades  are  hard  to  move  at 
$40  and  upward.  G.  K.  F. 


Things  Doing  in  Orleans  County,  Vt. 

Last  year  a  Farmers’  Exchange  was  or¬ 
ganized  to  take  care  of  the  buying  and 
selling  done  by  the  county  association,  as 
the  amount  of  business  was  more  than 
the  county  agent  could  attend  to,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  his  other  work.  At  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  it  was  found  that  $0.3.000 
worth  of  business  had  been  done,  with  an 
average  saving  to  the  members  of  $40 
each.  Individuals  estimated  saving  .$50 
and  $100  each.  I’liey  purchased  2..390 
tons  of  grain,  44.3  tons  of  chemicals,  390 
tons  of  lime  and  .$4,000  worth  of  .seeds. 
The  meeting  voted  to  incorporate  the  or¬ 
ganization.  Shares  of  stock  are  to  be 
sold  at  $5  each,  making  the  purchaser  a 
life  member  in  the  association.  The  man¬ 
ager  of  the  association,  Louis  A.  Ilazen,  is 
now  taking  orders  throughout  the  county 
for  lime,  chemicals  and  garden  and  field 
seeds.  The  seeds  purcased  last  year,  be¬ 
sides  being  somewhat  cheaper  in  price 
than  those  sold  locally,  were  of  much 
purer  and  better  quality.  In  spite  of  the 
high  price  a  good  amount  of  fertilizer 
chemicals  is  being  sold,  also  much  lime. 
Some  work  was  done  last  year  along  the 
line  of  co-operative  selling,  and  more  will 
be  done  this  j'ear.  One  of  the  county 
papers  devotes  a  page  monthly  to  the  do¬ 
ings  of  the  county  association  and  to  the 
exchange,  giving  reports  of  cow  test  asso¬ 
ciation  and  lists  of  cows  for  sale,  and 
other  pertinent  matter.  J.  w.  m. 


Crushes  the  Clods 

cuts,  levels,  and  turns  the  soil  twice — all  in 
one  operation.  That’s  the  way  “the  coul¬ 
ters  do  the  work”  when  you  use  the 

“Acmc**Pulvcrizing  Harrow 

Works  deep  into  the  soil  leaving  it  compact  below 
and  with  a  nice  mulch  on  top.  Light  draft  and 
comfortable  seat.  Endorsed  by  EXperimentStations. 
Sizes  3  ft.  to  1  7 14  ft.  wide.  Send  today  for  our  new 
free  book.  The" Acme”  Way  to  Crops  That  Pay, 

Duane  H.  Nash  Inc. 

141  Millington 

Elm  St.  N.  J. 


TO 

FARMERS 

All  Over  the  Country 

Remember  the 
Car  Shortage 


If  You  Wait  Until  the  Last  Minute 
To  Order  Out  Your  Fertilizer 

You  Might 
Get  Left! 


GET  MY  ^ 

1917  BUGGY  BOOK 
FREE!! 

See  for  your- 
self  how 
Phelps  saves 
you  *20.00  to 
$40.00  i>n  your 
DOW  riar.  A 
postal  brings  it  postpaid. 


(29> 


Famous  the  world  over  for  beauty,  i  % 
comfort  and  quality.  More  than  ^  V 
a  quarter  of  a  million  now  in  use.  an 
My  new  catalog  shows  more  ,\» 
than  160  different  styles  — 
all  at  money-saying  prices.  4  « 
Writetoday.  H.C.Pheliis,  Prn.  a\ 

IKE  OHIO  cmim  MFC.  CO.  af'lOlve 

Slition  290  30 Days 

Cafuinbut,  OU,  ^  mm  Fra,  Road 
tmi-two 
^  Vaar,  Quarantaa. 


SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

With  INCLOSED  MOTOR 
Keeping  OUT  DUST  and  RAINrKeepIng  IN  OIL 

SPLASH 
OILING 
^  SYSTEM 


Constanlly 
Flooding  Hvery 
Bearing  With  Oil 

DOUBLE  GEARS  ~  Each  Carrying  Half  the  Load. 
Every  feature  desirable  in  a  windmill  in  the" 

AUTO-OILED  AERMOTOR 
Write  AERMOTOR  CO. 

2S50  West  12th  Street  CHICAGO 


HAVANA- 

STEEL  WHEELS 

For  your  Farm  Wagon,  so  as 
to  make  it  a  Low-Down,  in¬ 
stead  of  having  to  do  your 
work  over  the  sides  of  a  high 
wheeled  wagon.  No  dry  loose 
wheels.  More  and  easier 
work  done. 

Send  postal  for  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Farm 
XriiclcSe 

HAVANA  METAL,  WHEEL  CO. 
Bui  17,  Havana,  III. 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 
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New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’ Association 
Part  TII. 

The  organization  and  workings  of  the 
Califoriiifi  Fruit  (trowers'  Kxcliange  was 
discussed  in  detail  by  I’rof.  II.  ,T. 
Eustfiee,  Michigan  State  Horticulturist. 
The  industry  represents  an  investment  of 
over  $2,000,000  and  a  normal  crop  would 
be  about  50,000  carloads  of  oranges  and 
lemons.  It  is  a  purely  non-profit  co¬ 
operative  organization  tbrougb  which 
S.OOO  fruit  growers  market  their  crop, 
riiore  are  three  distinct  units :  First, 
the  lociil  packing-house,  made  up  of 
growers.  There  jire  170  of  these.  All  in 
a  neighborhood  are  federated  into  what 
is  called  the  sub-exeliange  for  economy  in 
handling  busine.ss  details.  There  are  17 
of  these  _  suh-e.xchangos.  in  as  many  dif¬ 
ferent  districts,  and  these  are  in  turn 
fedcM'ated  into  the  central  exchange,  or 
the  C’iilifornia  Fruit  (Growers'  Exchange, 
with  a  central  office  at  Los  An.geles. 

To  form  the  first  unit  of  the  exchange 
sevtM-al  growers  will  hand  themselves  to¬ 
gether  to  prejiare  their  fruit  for  ship- 
nient.  By  several  it  is  nnder.stood  that 
it  may  fie  one.  if  he  Ims  acreage  and  pro¬ 
duction  enough,  or  it  may  be  several  hun¬ 
dred.  -  They  first  form  an  organization 
on  a  non-profit  plan,  elect  a  board  of 
director.s,  usually  of  five  members;  give 
the  associiition  a  name — something  like 
the  Pomona  Fruit  Grower.s’  Association — 
find  a  manager  and  other  necessary  as¬ 
sistants  are  hired.  They  may  buy.  build 
or  run  a  packing-house,  ecpiip  it  properly 
and  select  names  for  the  dilTerent  brands 
of  fruit  they  intend  to  pack.  The  cost 
of  the  i»acking-house  ami  the  equipment 
is  paid  by  deducting  five  or  ten  cents  a 
box  on  aJI  fruit  sbipiied  through  the 
house.  When  the  fruit  is  delivered  to 
the  packing-house  it  is  .separated  into 
(he  difl'erent  bi'ands  i>reviously  agreed 
upon  ami  the  weight  of  each  brand  for 
every  lojid  of  ever.v  immiher  is  carefully 
r(“cordod.  Tins  givc's  a  basis  for  making 
tlie  money  return  to  the  member.  The 
returns  for  all  of  the  fruit  shipped  during 
ii  i)oriod  of  a  week,  two  weeks  or  a  month 
are  called  “pools.”  The  length  of  these 
"pools”  is  decidf'd  by  the  diroctor.s.  This 
means  that  the  money  received  for  all 
the  fruit  of  a  like  brand  shipped  during  a 
"pool”  is  averaged. 

When  a  grower  iigrees  to  become  a 
mmuber  of  a  packing-house  associiition, 
or.  as  it  is  properly  known,  the  local 
exchiinge,  he  agrees  to  stii.v  in  the  as.so- 
ciation  for  a  definite  time,  nsu.-illy  a 
year.  He  cannot  withdraw  on  ji  .short 
notice.  Beyond  this  first  unit  there  are 
two  well-defined  units  or  divisions,  the 
next  being  the  sub-exchange.  The  alTairs 
of  ii  sub-exchange  are  nmnaged  by  a 
Ixaird  (>f  directors  composed  of  one  reiire- 
seiitiitive  from  each  of  the  local  ex¬ 
changes.  These  directors  organizi',  elect 
officers  and  hire  a  niiuiagor.  He  serves 
its  a  go-between  or  a  clearing  house  for 
the  many  business  detiiils  that  would 
necessiirily  come  up  between  the  local  ex¬ 
change  which  he  represents  and  the  main 
office  or  the  central  exchange.  He  directs 
the  packing-house  maiiiiger  in  the  matter 
of  the  make-up  of  the  cars  of  fruit  as 
regards  the  brands  or  grade.s,  the  dillercut 
grade.s,  the  difl'erent  sizes  of  each  and  the 
varieties  to  place  in  a  carload.  He  ar¬ 
ranges  with  the  railroad  companies  to 
liiive  the  right  number  of  empty  cars 
lilaced  at  the  dilTerent  p;icking-houses. 
He  advises  the  packing-house  manager  re¬ 
garding  the  best  time  to  harvest  the  Buit 
or  any  brand  of  the  crop,  .so  that  it  may 
reach  the  market  at  the  most  advantage¬ 
ous  time,  and  attempts  in  this  way  to 
keep  the  supply  uniform.  After  the  fruit 
is  loaded  in  the  car  and  ready  to  ship,  he 
informs  the  packing-hou.se  manager  where 
to  ship  it. 

The  next  unit  in  the  organization  is 
the  central  office,  the  correct  name  of 
which  is  the  California  Fruit  Growers’ 
Exchange.  Its  policies  and  alTairs  are 
looked  after  by  a  board  of  17  directors, 
one  from  each  of  the  sub-exchanges.  They 
have  an  open  meeting  in  the  central  office 
in  Los  Angeles  every  "Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing.  The  funciion  of  this  central  office 
is  to  .sell  the  fruit  for  the  growers  and- 
attend  to  all  of  the  business  matters  of  a 
general  nature,  such  as  railroad  questions, 
claims,  legal  matters  and  advertising, 
while  administration  of  the  details  is  left 
to  the  sub-exchange  organizations  or  the 
local  exchange  officers. 

How  would  such  an  organization  look 
in  AVe.stern  New  York?  Start  with 
Niagara  County.  There  wouhl  be  several 
packing-houses,  probiibly  om*  or  more 
than  one  in  every  railroad  station.  This 
would  be  the  first  unit.  They  would  be 
governed  by  a  board  of  directors ;  the 
brands  of  fruit  that  they  would  care  to 
name  would  be  packed  at  these  packing¬ 
houses.  For  convenience,  all  of  the  pack¬ 
ing-houses  or  local  a.s.sociations  of  Niagiira 
County  would  be  federated  into  !i  sub- 
exchange  Avith  an  officer  at  Lockport. 
Affiiirs  of  these  sub-exchanges  would  be 
managed  by  ji  board  of  directors,  one 
from  each  pjicking-house.  These  sub- 
exchanges  would  be  federated  into  a  cen¬ 
tral  office,  which  would  be  at  Rochester, 
where  the  general  questions  of  policy  and 
management  would  be  decided  by  the 
board  of  directors,  one  from  each  sub- 
exchange.  There  would  be  located  the 
office  of  the  central  manager,  the  traffic 
department,  the  sales  department,  the 
legal  department,  the  field  department, 
and  the  advertising  department.  Also  the 
supply  company.  w.  it.  .T. 


IT  is  far  better  than  stove 
heating  and  actually  more 
economical  —  saving  fuel, 
time  and  trouble.  Ask'  us 
for  the  names  of  people  who 
proved  this  last  winter. 


ll1TERI14ri0n4L 

Onepipe  Heater 


Every  Room  Warm.  Think  whaf 

it  means  to  have  all  the  rooms  of  your  hone 
warm  all  uj/o/er— cozy,  cheerful, comfortable! 
Not  a  house  heated  in  spots;  but  one  con¬ 
tinually  flooded  with  a  healthful  flow  of 
warm  ait  coming  from  a  single  healer  that 
requires  attention  but  once  or  twice  a  day 
and  which  burns  less  fuel  (coal  or  wood) 
than  the  use  of  several  stoves. 

Cellar  Cool.  The  heated  air  is  all 

confined  to  the  inside  of  the  triple  wall 
asbestos- lined  inner  casing.  Cool  air  drawn 
down  from  above  betv\een  the  inner  and 
outer  casings  keeps  the  outer  casing  and  cellar 
cool.  You  can  store  fruit,  jams,  vegetables, 
etc.,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  heater  and 
they’ll  be  as  cool  as  you  want  them. 


Will  It  Heat  Your  House? 

No  one  type  of  heater  suits  every  house.  (We 
make  all  types.)  We  won’t  knowingly  sell  a 
misfit  anywhere — our  60  years  reputation 
is  too  Valuable.  Our  engineers  will  answer 
the  question  for  you  without  charge  and 
with  absolute  honesty. 

Send  For  Free  Chart,  Informa¬ 
tion  Blank  and  Descriptive  Booklet.  Answer 
the  questions  and  pencil  in  on  the  scale  pro¬ 
vided,  the  floor  plans  of  your  dwelling  as 
directed.  (Very  simple.)  Return  to  us  and 
we’ll  tell  you  frankly  if  the  International 
Onepipe  will  suit  your  particular  place  and 
problems.  No  obligation  whatever.  Just 
send  a  card  and  ask  for  “International  One¬ 
pipe  Chart.” 


Sold  on  G  O  -  O  n  y  Trial  and  Liberal  Guarantee 

InTERn/TTion/iL  Heater  Cocop/iny  monroest.,  utica,  n.  y. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  ONEPIPE  HEATERS,  STEAM  ANO  HOT  WATER 
BOILERS,  WARM  AIR  FURNACES,  WATER  SUPPLY  BOILERS,  ETC. 


The  Frederick  County  Spreader 

Low  Price  and  Quality  Combined 


Where  nhall  wc  send 
your  catalog?  IT’S 
FRKE. 


To  our  knowledge  the  Prkdkuick  County  Limk  ® 
and  FKitTiLr/.icK  Sprkader  was  the  llrat  sncceifH- 
fill  spreader  placed  heloi  o  the  Amkrican  Faumbu 
anti  each  year  we  have  added  special  fealurea.  Onr  1917  model 
sprouder  will  spread  a  larger  vailety  of  lime  ainl  fertilizers 
tiiau  any  other  spreader  on  the  market.  Is  simple  in  construc¬ 
tion  which  nieaiia  din  uidlity.  Contains  all  ol  the  newest  ini- 
pi  ovenients,  iiiclnding  antomatic-gear-clntcli,  indicator^  aero- 

A™’ACTivrhTicK  m-Rt  Waodsboro  Lime  SpreaderCo . 
s.oreader  in  eacii  locality.  Department  0  20  Baltimore,  Md, 


Year  of  Years  to  Plant  Potatoes 
Let  the  Aspinwali  Dp  the  Work 


The  ofily  correct  drop.  A  one-man.  Automatic 
Potato  Planter.  Saves  expense  of  extra  man. 
Does  all  the  work— oit  the  time.  Plants  more  acres 
per  day — opens  the  furrow,  drops  the  seed,  any  size, 
any  distance,  marks  the  next  row— all  in  one  opera¬ 
tion,  66,000  now  in  use.  Plant  the  Aspinwali  way. 


Aspinwali  No.  3  Potato  Planter 


j 


, 

urnished  when  wanted 
Send  today  for  FREE  BOOK  giving; 
facts  how  to  plant  for  profit. 
Cutters,  Planters,  Sprayers,  Dig' 
gets.  Sorters. 

Aspinwali  Manufacturing 
Company 

562  Ssbui  St.  Jackson,  Mich. 

World’s  Oldest  and  Largest 
Makers  of  Potato  Machinery 


attach 


Rotato 

Rlantcp 


Raise  Potatoes  This  Year 

Increase  your  profits  by  using  our  potato  planter. 
Opens  furrow,  drops  seed  any  distance  or  depth, 
covers,  mark.s  for  next  row— all  automatically. 
Puts  on  fertilizer  if  desired.  One  man  operates 
and  sees  seed  drop.  Made  of  steel  and  malleable 
iron,  assuring  long  service  and  few  repairs. 

Send  for  Catalog 

BUREKA  JAJin. 

MOWER 
CQ, 

Box  840 
Utica, 

N.  Y. 


imMiE 

Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmers’  big  questions. 

How  can  I  grow  crops  with  less 
expense  ?  How  can  I  save  in  plant¬ 
ing  potatoes  ?  How  make  high 
priced  seed  go  farthest  7  Tho 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

solves  thelabor  problem  and  makes 
tho  best  use  of  high  priced  seed. 

Means  $6  to  $60  extra  profit  per  acre. 

Every  seed  piece  in  its  place 
and  only  one.  Saves  1  to  2 
bushels  seed  per  acre.  Uni- 
forni  depth;  even 
spacing.  We  make 
a  full  line  of  potato 
machinery.  Send 
for  booklet  today. 

No  Misses 
No  Doubles 

BatemaaM’f’gCo.,  Box  2B,.  Grenloch.N.  J. 


In  Small  Fields  or  Large 

Wer^t 


The  ALL  STEEL-FRAME 
TWO-WAY  SULKY 


emuED  Riawsi 


handle  jnsj  as  easily  and  will  turn  the  same  size 
furrow  as  any  other,  with  much  less 
horsepower.  They  save  driving  around 
the  ends,  leave  no  dead  furrows  or  back 
furrows,  and  permit  the  driver  to  drop 
dead  furrows  where  necessary. 

The  Le  Roy  All  Steel  Frame  Two-Way  Sulky 
Plow  is  so  easy  to  handle  that  a  boy  can 
operate  it. 

Tight  draft,  steady,  durable,  reliable,  pays  for  itself  quickly,  saves  7 
miles  of  walking  to  the  acre. 

WORKS  PERFECTLY.  Frame  of  best  steel  and  malleable  iron  ;  extra  wide 
to  prevent  tipping  on  side  hills.  Pole  adjustment  simplest  of  any.  Plow 
beams  can  quickly  be  turned  to  left  or  right,  or  to  take  more  or  less  land. 

Any  of  the  thousands  of  farmers  who  use  the  Le  Roy  Two-Way  Sulky  Plow  will  tell 
you  it  is  one  of  the  best  tools  they  have  on  the  farm. 

Ask  your  dealer.  Our  catalog  ou  request. 

LE  ILOY  PLOW  CO..  Le  ILov.  N.  Y. 


L 
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E6c  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


I't-bniury  3,  1017 


Flying  Dutchman 
Corn  Planter 


■^  cu  can  rely  upon  this  machine  to  plant  every  square  rod  of 
your  field  so  it  will  produce  the  biggest  possible  crop  yield. 

Drops  two,  three  or  four  kernels  to  a  hill  as  desired— change  the 
drop  while  machine  is  in  motion  to  suit  varying  character  of  soil. 

Edge  Drop,  Flat  Drop,  V ariable  Drop  or  Drill 

Accurate  work,  no  scattering,  missing  or  bunching,  whether  driving  fast  or  slow. 
Places  seed  at  uniform  depth  in  hilly  or  level  ground,  or  on  short  turns, 
Every  machine  subjected  to  thorough  tests  before  it  leaves  the  factory. 
The  Hying  Dutchman  Planter  may  be  equipped  with  Cow  Pea  attachment — for  checking 
cow  peas  in  the  same  hill  with  the  com,  adjusted  to  drop  1 , 2  or  3  peas  to  a  hill. 

F  ertilizer  Attachment  may  be  regulated  to  drop  as  much  or  as  little  material  as  desired. 

Ask  your  Moline  dealer  to  tell  you  about 
the  Flying  Dutchman,  or  write  jus  for  illus¬ 
trated  literature. 

Moline  Plow  Company, 


Dept.  19 


Moline,  Hi. 


THE  MOLINE  LINE  INCLUDES 
Corn  Planters,  Cotton  Planters, 
Cultivators,  Com  Binders,  Grain 
Binders,  Grain  Drills,  Harrows, 
Hay  Loaders,  Hay  Rakes,  Lime 
Sowers,  Listers,  Manure  Spread¬ 
ers,  Mowers,  Plows  (chilled  and 
steel) ,  Reapers,  Scales,  Seeders, 
Stalk  Cutters,  Tractors,  Farm 
Trucks,  Vehicles,  Wagons. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

PBUNING  SHEAR 


RHODES  MFC.  CO 


patented 


529  So.  Division  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


THE  only 
*  pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 
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You  know  where  the 

ANIMAL  MATTER 
in  Armour  Fertilizers  comes 
from.  You  may  have  grown 
the  hogs  and  cattle. 

Armour  F ertilizers  are  GOOD 
for  your  land  —  GOOD  for 
3^our  crops — GOOD  for  your 
pocketbook — GOOD  for  your 
disposition  — a  GOOD  all 
'round  investment. 

From  the  farm  — 

back  to  the  farm 

Armour  Fertilizer  Works 

Atianta,  Ga.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Greensboro,  N.C.  New  Orleans,  La. 
Nashville,  Term.  Baltimore,  Md.  Chii  ago,  Ill. 
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Human  Nature  Notes 


A  Country  Sale 

P»ofore  long  wo  shall  conio  to  the  sea¬ 
son  of  public  sales  on  the  farm.  In 
many  neighborhoods  tlie  public  sale  is  a 
great  institution.  It  is  a  social  gather¬ 
ing  as  well  as  a  place  for  doing  business. 
They  tell  us  that  now  in  most  country 
neiglihorhoods  at  every  public  sale  there 
is  a  great  line  of  automobiles  parked  up 
in  the  yard  or  along  the  fence.  The  car 
has  extended  the  zone  of  the  public  sale. 
In  old  times  peoide  came  in  their  bug¬ 
gies  or  wagons,  and  the  sale  was  re¬ 
stricted  in  that  \yay.  Now  that  the  car 
has  gone  into  commission  the  announce¬ 
ment  'mast  be  carried  over  a  larger  ter¬ 
ritory.  and  if  there  is  anything  worth 
while  to  be  sold  the  cars  eoine  and  help 


tion  arose  how  to  divide  the  proceeds 
fioin  the  ones  sold.  The  landlord  care¬ 
fully  figured  it  out,  wrote  out  a  check  to 
the  tenant,  then  suddenly  realized  that  he 
wasn’t  right  and  tore  up  the  check.  Can 
yon  figure  it  out?  Several  men  figured  at 
the  problem,  all  getting  different  results. 
It  is  not  a  catch  problem,  hut  actually 
came  up  in  practice.  It  was  as.suined 
that  all  the  hogs  were  of  equal  weight,  as 
this  would  obviate  the  need  of  weighing 
the  hogs  before  butchering. 

The  solution  is  really  very  simph-r 
Five  hogs  wore  sold  and  of  those  butch¬ 
ered  the  tenant  kept  five,  which  under  the 
assumption  that  they  were  of  equal 
weight,  would  make  share  and  share  alike 
for  the  landlord  to  take  the  money  fur 


Gathering  for  a  Farm  Sale  in  Ohio 


make  a  larger  crowd.  The  picture  given 
on  this  page  shows  a  public  sale  in 
Ohio  several  years  ago,  before  there  were 
as  many  cars  on  the  farm  as  there  are 
now,  but  whether  the  people  come  in 
buggies  or  cars,  or  whether  they  walk, 
the  human  nature  of  a  farm  sale  remains 
very  much  the  same. 


Opposed  to  Hunters’  League 

“Keep  it  before  the  pcoi)le  that  the 
world  was  made  for  man,”  and  not  for 
“game  preserves”  and  “wild  life  leagues.” 
I  am  oi)posed  to  the  latter,  primarily  on 
ethical  grounds,  as  the  breeding  and  rais¬ 
ing  of  wild  animals  to  be  .slain  in  a  cruel 
manner  for  the  gratification  of  the  base 
desire  to  kill  is  wrong.  Killing  animals 
for  sport  develops  the  faculties  of  cruelty 
and  destructivene.ss.  F’ox  hunting  has 
been  a  drawback  to  the  moral  advance¬ 
ment  of  Kngland  most  especially  so  to 
the  lords  for  whose  amusement  it  was  es¬ 
pecially  fostered.  Let  America  encourage 
no  organization  of  sportsmen  to  follow 
them  in  the  suppression  of  those  divine 
faculties  of  tenderness  and  mercy.  Sec¬ 
ondly.  I  oppo.se  wild  life  leagues  and  game 
lu-eserves  as  economic  failures.  When  we 
figure  up  the  cost  of  making  and  enforcing 
fish  law.s.  of  supplying  our  streams  quite 
often  witli  fresh  spawn  or  fish  fry.  the 
cost  of  fishing  outfits,  the  damage  farmers 
sviffer  from  trespassing  fishermen,  and  the 
value  of  time  spent  in  fishing  I  believe  it 
would  amount  to  no  less  than  one  dollar 
l)er  pound  for  trout  taken  out  of  our 
streams.  High  cost  of  cruelty  as  well  as 
food  !  The  meat  from  land  animals  -fig¬ 
ured  in  the  same  way  would  probably  be 
somewhat  cheaper,  hut  there  is  another 
charge,  the  damage  done  to  farmers  by 
the  animals  themselves.  If  some  one 
with  the  gift  of  expression  would  acquaint 
himself  with  the  facts  ho  might  give  as 
good  a  showing  for  our  game  laws  and 
game  preserves  as  Daniel  Poling  and 
Win.  .T.  Pryan  do  for  our  liquor  laws. 

Pennsylvania.  henry  iiabris. 


Figure  Out  This  Farm  Problem 

A  friend  owns  a  farm  which  is  oiierated 
by  a  tenant  on  half  and  half  shares.  Re¬ 
cently,  out  of  11  fat  hogs,  the  tenant 
butchered  six,  sold  five  live  hogs  for 
.$128.05,  and  gave  the  landlord  one  dressed 
hog.  keeiiing  five  himself.  Next  the  ques- 


tho.se  sold  and  the  tenant  to  get  five  if 
those  dre.sscd  and  then  to  pay  the  tenant 
for  a  half  interest  in  the  hog  the  landlord 
got.  I'ive  sold  for  $128.05,  one  was  worth 
.$25.01,  oue-lialf  of  which  is  .$12.81,  there¬ 
fore  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  the  teuanr 
should  receive  $1*2.81  and  the  landlord 
$115.24,  which  was  the  way  settlement 

was  finally  made.  w.  i-:.  duckw.m.i.. 

Ohio. 


A  Mechanic  on  Farm  Help 

-Just  a  word  in  regard  to  the  first  letter 
—  (F.  D.  C.’s),  on  page  1509.  I  am  a 
city  man  born  and  bred.  For  two  years 
I  have  been  ti’ying  to  “break”  into  the 
country,  with  hut  partial  success.  How¬ 
ever,  I  am  a  thorough  mechanic,  and  it 
tcM)k  me  five  years  to  learn  my  trade,  a 
high-waged  one  (electrician),  so  when  I 
entered  the  country  I  gave  myself  five 
years  to  learn  it.  By  that  time  I  shall 
expect  to  begin  to  make  a  succi'ss  <ff 
farming.  All  this  is  somewhat  foreign  ti> 
the  article,  but  what  I  started  out  to  say 
is  this :  There  are,  in  my  opinion,  a 
half  million  mechanics  who  long  for  th« 
farm,  and  would  make  a  success  at  it.  hut 
are  hindered  by  one  thing — no  conven¬ 
iences  for  the  home.  If  .some  of  these 
farmers  who  are  crying  for  help  will  lay 
off  five  or  10  acre  plots,  with  a  small 
house  and  barn,  house  equipped  with 
bath  and  toilet,  and  running  water,  I  am 
willing  to  wager  that  they  will  have  u*> 
trouble  getting  help,  and  in  most  places 
can  sell  that  little  plot  of  land  to  th  > 
tenant.  A  good  mechanic  looks  forward 
only  to  success,  and  he  expects  to  make 
sacrifices  to  get  it.  And  he  usually  looks 
forward  to  having  the  necessary  land  to 
enable  him  to  imrehase  a  registered  heifer 
or  a  calf  from  registered  stock,  as  the 
nucleus  for  a  dairy.  The  average  first- 
class  mechanic  finds  it  costs  all  he  makes 
to  live,  and  anything  in  the  farm  line  ap¬ 
peals  to  him,  .lOIIX  P.  EI.I.ETT. 

R.  X.-Y. — More  than  a  dozen  peojih* 
have  sent  for  the  address  of  the  man  who 
wants  to  locate  in  the  country.  ^Yhat 
Mr.  Eliott  says  is  no  doubt  true,  but  does 
he  realize  that  a  large  proportion  of  far¬ 
mers  have  not  yet  been  able  to  put  these 
conveniences  in  their  own  homes — to'  say 
nothing  of  the  tenant  house?  “Running 
water”  seems  easy  to  the  man  who  has 
always  enjoyed  city  privileges,  but  “it’s 
different”  on  the  farm  ! 


KURAJL  NEW-YORKER 


Cow  Peas  and  Sweet  Clover  in  Jersey 

1  nave  a  four-acre  field  of  rather  light 
sandy  soil  on  which  I  have  raised  several 
crops  of  sweet  potatoes.  Our  combina¬ 
tion  is  mainly,  fruit  and  poultry,  and  I  do 
not  care  to  raise  sweet  potatoes  longer. 
I  keep  a  horse  and  three  Jersey  cows  and 
wish  to  raise  as  much  feed  as  possible. 
Last  year  I  tried  raising  corn  on  that 
field,  but  the  yield  was  light  ou  account 
of  l.-ick  of  organic  matter.  I  feel  that  I 
must  raise  some  crop  that  will  furnish 
maximum  amount  of  feed  and  one  best 
sr.ited  to  kind  of  .soil.  Had  tliousrht  of 
trying  Sweet  clover  next  Spring,  thinking 
it  might  improve  the  soil  and  furnish  feed 
at  the  same  time.  I  am  compelled  to  raise 
a  croji  making  as  little  work  as  possible 
as  our  time  is  mostly  taken  up  with  the 
fruit  and  poultry.  If  you  think  it  ad- 
visal)le  to  try  sweet  clover  i)lease  advise 
iust  how  to  go  about  it ;  how  to  ])repare  the 
gi-(iund.  when  to  .sow.  how  much  to  sow, 
as  regards  lime,  inoculation,  etc. 

\'ineland.  N.  .1.  c.  E.  c. 

I’he  best  crop  I  can  think  of  for  chat 
saiidy  field  is  cow  peas.  These  will  fur¬ 
nish  hay  for  the  stock  and  will  help  to 
improve  (he  soil.  Cow  peas  are  a  valu¬ 
able  crop  for  South  Jersey  farmers,  who 
are  hlc'ssed  with  a  relatively  large  acreage 
of  light  sandy  soil.  They  make  a  fair 
crop  of  hay  wh'^re  other  legumes  give  up 
in  de.si)air.  Furthermore  they  are  a  great 
aid  in  bringing  sandy  soils  to  the  point 
where  clovers  and  other  crops  can  be 
grovvn.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  advis¬ 
able  to  sow  Sweet  clover  this  Spring. 
There  are  very  f^w  instances  where  a 
gocd  stand  of  clover  has  been  secured  on 
light  sandy  soil  from  Spring  sowing.  The 
high  northwest  winds  we  have  in  the 
Spring  months  nearly  always  blow  the 
s('e(l  or  young  i)lants  out  of  the  ground. 
If  this  does  not  happen  the  first  few  hot 
drying  days  of  early  Summer  will  prove 
f.-ital  to  the  tender  plants.  The  better 
Ilian  is  to  sow  about  August  20.  Our  own 
method  for  getting  that  four-acre  field  in 
Sweet  clover  would  be  to  grow  cow  peas 
this  coming  Summer.  After  cutting  the 
cow  peas  sow  rye  by  disking  the  cow  pea 
stubble.  Cut  the  rye  for  hay  or  litter  the 
fidlowing  June.  Then  plow  the  rye  stub¬ 
ble.  sjiread  at  least  two  tons  of  ground 
limestone  per  acre  on  the  furrows  and 
harrow  in.  After  that  harrow  the  ground 
at  intervals  until  August  20  to  September 
1,  when  the  Sweet  clover  seed  can  be 
sown.  Inoculation  is  necessary  .and  the 
surest  method  is  to  sow  soil  from  a  suc¬ 
cessful  Alfalfa  field  broadcast  over  the 
field  on  a  cloudy  day  and  harrow  in  im¬ 
mediately.  Another  essential  is  a  firm 
seed  bed.  Land  should  be  rolled  aftm- 
sowuig.  I  would  favor  sowing  about  20 
Ills,  scarified  seed  per  acre.  This  is  more 
than  necessary,  but  by  having  a  thick 
stand  ♦‘he  Sweet  clover  stalks  will  Ite 
smaller. 

Fy  using  lime,  inoculation,  a  fii-m  seed 
bed  and  Fall  sowing  one  is  faiidy  sure  of 
a  stand  of  Sweet  clover  here  on  our  sandy 
soils.  It  is  difficult  to  find  a  better  crop 
for  improving  a  light  soil  than  Sweet 
clovc'r.  As  a  hay  crop  it  is  fair,  the  main 
objection  being  its  coarseness  and  the 
difficulty  in  getting  it  cured.  It  takes  a 
little  longer  to  cure  than  Alfalfa.  It 
should  be  cut  for  hay  when  the  first  blos¬ 
soms  appear.  Most  people  wait  too  long 
before  cutting.  To  secure  a  second  crop 
the  first  crop  should  be  cut  six  to  eight 
inches  above  the  ground.  This  necessi¬ 
tates  raising  the  cutting  bar  on  the  mow¬ 
ing  machine.  Sweet  clover  makes  a  good 
)iasture  crop  and  where  cows  are  kept 
this  is  probably  the  best  method  of  util¬ 
izing  it.  We  find  the  white  blooming 
variety  the  best  on  our  light  sandy  soil. 
For  quick  results  though  nothing  equals 
the  good  old  reliable  cow  pea. 

TRUCKER,  JR. 


Beans  on  Light  Land 

What  success  could  I  reasonably  expect 
from  raising  beans  upon  a  piece  of  shale 
rock  land  that  has  been  in  pasture  for  a 
number  of  years?  In  1010  I  had  an  ex¬ 
cellent  crop  of  buckwheat  ou  it.  The  land 
is  high  and  dry,  but  when  plowed  last 
Spring  had  an  abundance  of  re  ’  sorrel 
upon  it.  Also,  what  kind  of  fertilizer 
would  be  necessary  to  produce  a  fair 
(•roji :  would  10  i)er  cent,  acid  phosphate 
be  all  that  is  required?  A.  J.  G. 

Chenango  Co..  N.  Y. 

I  should  not  hesitate  to  plant  beans  on 
the  land  described.  The  buckwheat  crop 
last  season  would  be  a  distinct  advantage 
in  breaking  down  the  old  sod  conditions, 
and  rendering  the  humus  content  more 


readily  available.  Plow  early,  as  mois¬ 
ture  conditions  will  be  better  controlled. 
The  best  time  to  cultivate  beans  is  before 
planting,  and  a  compact  but  well-tilled 
seed  bed  is  advantageous.  I  should  pre¬ 
fer  white  beans,  medium  or  pea,  as  they 


mature  in  shorter  season  than  kidney  va¬ 
rieties.  The  presence  of  so  much  sorrel 
would  indicate  a  lack  of  humus  and  cou- 
seipieutly  a  shorter  growing  season. 
Feans  are  of  the  legume  family  and  will 
supply  their  own  nitrogen.  The  shale 
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rock  would  indicate  sufficient  mineral 
element,  phosphorus  is  deficient  in  nearly 
all  New  Y'ork  soils  and  is  most  cheaply 
applied  in  the  form  of  acid  phosphate.  1 
would  use  it,  being  careful  not  to  sow  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  the  row  with  the  seed.  l.  f.  a. 


John  Deere  Syracuse  Plows 


Syracuse  Plows  have  an  en- 
I  viable  field  record  among  farm¬ 
ers  in  chilled  or  combination 
plow  territory. 

Here  is  a  feature  that  is  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  man  who  buys 
a  Syracuse  Plow.  Extras  or- 
.dered  will  be  duplicates  of  the 
'original  parts.  Bolt  holes  will  be 
'in  the  right  place.  Every  part 
will  fit.  In  fact  all  necessary 
parts  that  go  into  a  Syracuse 
Plow  could  be  ordered  as  repairs 
and  when  received  built  into  a 
complete  plow.  Extra  parts  are 
exact  duplicates — no 
trouble  results. 


The  John  Deere 
Two-Way  Plow  works 
equally  well  on  hill¬ 
side  and  level  land. 

A  slight  foot  pres¬ 
sure  swingsframe  and 
accurately  locates 
plow  bottom. 

Automatic  shifting 
hitch — clevis  cannot 
fail  to  move  to  posi¬ 
tion. 

Automat!  c  horse 
lift.  Operator’s  foot 
engages  latch  —  pull 
of  team  raises  the  bot¬ 
tom.  Hand  lever  also 
provided. 

Wide  tread  —  pre¬ 
vents  tipping  on  hill¬ 
sides. 

Steel  frame— strong. 

Made  expressly  for 
Eastern  conditions. 
Can  be  equipped  with 
all  styles  of  bottoms. 


John  Deere  Spreader 

(The  Spreader  with 
the  Beater  on 
the  Axle 

Mounting 
the  beater  on 
the  axle  simpli¬ 
fied  the  con¬ 
struction,  elimi¬ 
nated  troublesome  parts  and 
made  possible  a  successful  low- 
down  spreader  with  big  drive 
j  wheels.  There  are  no  shaftsto  get 
out  of  line,  no  chains  to  cause 
trouble,  and  no  clutches  to 
adjust.  The  only  spreader  with 
beater  and  beater  drive  mount¬ 
ed  on  axle. 


iJi 


High  and  Level  Lift. 

Two,  three  and 
four  bottoms. 

High  and  level  lift 
means  level  plows  out 
of  the  ground,  no 
I  cutting  of  ridges 
when  crossing  or 
turning  on  plowed 
ground. 

Steady  running 
furrow  wheel — does 
not  drag  or  bind 
against  furrow  wall. 

Stiff  hitch — plow 
can  be  backed. 

John  Deere  bot- 
,  toms,  the  standard 
.for  over  78  years. 
iThere  is  a  John  Deere 
'  bottom  for  every  kind 
of  soil. 

Equipped  with 
John  Deere  Quick 
Detachable  Shares — ■ 
great  labor  and  time 
savers. 


aVwsir/J 


Low  down,  with  big 
drive  wheels  out  of 
the  way.  Easy  to  load. 

Revolving  rake, 
driven  by  manure 
moving  toward  the 
beater — no  bunching 
of  manure.  Ballbear¬ 
ing  eccentric  apron- 
drive — a  new  and  ex¬ 
clusive  driving  device. 

Makes  uniform 
spreading  certain. 

Widespread 
attachme  nt 
for  spread¬ 
ing  seven 
feet  wide  can 
bo  furnished 
for  the  John 
Deere 
S  pre  a  der  . 
N  o  ch  ains 
nor  gears. 
Quickly  re¬ 
moved. 


John  Deere 
Plows  for 
—  Light 
Tractors 

So  far  as 
quality  of  JohnDeere 
Plows  for  Light 
Tractors  is  concerned 
they  are  built  for  the  farmer  who 
realizes  that  it  is  business  judg¬ 
ment  to  buy  a  high-grade  tractor 
plow.  Don’t  forget  that  a  tractor 
plow  is  not  an  everyday  purchase. 

John  Deere  Plows  for  Light 
Tractors  are  noted  for  their  high- 
grade  work  in  the  field — the  real 
test  of  tractor  plow  value. 

Before  you  make  your  pur¬ 
chase,  be  sure  to  see  John  Deere 
Plows  for  Light  Tractors.  A  care¬ 
ful  purchase  means 
permanent  saving. 


ooK  Free 

book — tells  all  about  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  farm  implements 
and  how  to  adjust  and  use 
many  of  them.  A  practical 
encyclopedia  of  farm  imple¬ 
ments.  Worth  dollars. 

Describes  and  illustrates 
Plows  for  Tractors;  Walking 
and  Riding  Plows;  Disc  Plows; 
Cultivators;  Spring  Tooth  and 
Spike  Tooth  Harrows;  Disc 
Harrows;  Alfalfa  and  Beet 
Tools;  Farm  and  Mountain 


Wagons;  Manure  Spreaders; 
Inside  Cup  and  Port^le  Grain 
Elevators;  Corn  SheTlers;  Hay 
Loaders;  Stackers;  Rakes; 
Mowers  and  Side  Delivery 
Rakes;  Hay  Presses;  Kaffi* 
Headers;  Grain  Drills;  Seed¬ 
ers;  Grain  and  Corn  Binders. 

This  book  will  be  sent  free  tn 
everyone  stating  what  implas 
ments  he  is  interested  in  and 
asking  for  Package  No.  X-33a 

John  Deere,  Moline,  III, 


John  Deere  No.  999 
is  accurate.  It  has 
the  John  Deere  'Nat¬ 
ural  Cell  Fill,  Edge  De¬ 
livery  Seed  Plate.  Sur¬ 
face  of  hopper  bot¬ 
tom  and  openings  to 
seed  cells  are  oblique, 
or  sloping.  Kernels 
move  toward  and 
enter  the  cells  in 
their  natural  posi¬ 
tion.  They  do  not 
have  to  be  tipped  on 
edge. 

Merely  move  foot 
lever  to  change 

numberof  kernels  _ 

per  hill. 

Drilling  distan¬ 
ces  varied,  and 
change  hilling  to 
drilling  or  back 
to  hilling  made 
easily. 


John  Deere  Corn 
Planters 

» 

Accuracy  in  a  corn 
planter  means  uni¬ 
form  drop — number 
of  kernels  the  same  in 
each  and  every  hill. 

If  the  planter  misses 
only  six  kernels  in  every 
100  hills,  the  loss  in  yield  is 
nearly  two  bushels  per  acre. 

Accuracy  in  planting  has  been 
the  main  object  in  designing 
John  Deere  planters.  One  of  the 
many  advantages  of  using  a 
John  Deere  planter  is  that  with 
proper  handling  it  will  plant 
practically  2,  3  or  4  kernels  in 
every  hill,  as  desired. 


Syracuse  Chilled  Plows — General 
Purpose  Series 


Syracuse  Plows  have 
an  enviable  field  record 
among  farmers  in  chilled 

~  Syracuse  Chilled  or  Combination  plow  territory. 

pose  Series  are  un-  Here  is  a  feature  that  IS  ap- 
surpassed  for  use  in  preciated  by  the  man  who  buys 
hard,  dry  ground,  ^  Syracuse  Plow.  Extras  order- 
leTds”^^here°''  plows  ed  will  be  duplicates  of  the  origi- 
ordinarily  will  not  nal  parts.  Bolt  holes  will  be  in 
stay  in  the  ground  right  place.  Every  part  will 
-unusually  well  bal-  necessary  parts 

that  go  into  a  Syracuse  Plow 
could  be  ordered  as  repairs  and 
when  received  built  into  a  com¬ 
plete  plow.  Extra  parts  are 
exact  duplicates — no  trouble  re¬ 
sults. 

Remember,  Syracuse  quality 
is  uniform. 


Long  moldboard  or 
good  turn  and  scour¬ 
ing  qualities. 

Detachable  chilled 
iron,  keen  edge  shin 
piece.  Cutting  edge 
of  moldboard  can  be 
renewed  easily,  quick¬ 
ly,  and  at  small  ex¬ 
pense.  Not 
necessary 
i  to  renew 
{entire 
Imoldboard 
f  each  time. 


Rightand  _ 

left  hand-^--- — 
styles. 


THE  JOHN 
TRADE 


DEERE 
MARK 


r  r*AO(  o*  quA^ir 


T o  designate  and  brand 
^ their  goods,  “Deere  & 
Company, ’’ usethe“leap- 
ing  deer”  trade  mark.  It 
is  the  best  known  imple¬ 
ment  trade  mark  in  the 
world. 

The  reason  that  it  is  so 
well  known  is  because  of 
the  high  quality  of  the 
implements  themselves. 

Prestige  in  farm  im¬ 
plements  is  obtained  sole¬ 
ly  through  the  superior 
merits  of  the  goods. 

The  permanent  pres¬ 
tige  of  John  Deere  imple¬ 
ments  has  been  main¬ 
tained  by  the  company’s 
strict  adherence  to  prin¬ 


ciples  of  manufacture 
that  originally  made  the 
goods  popular. 

The  “leaping  deer” 
trade  mark  is  Deere  8b 
Company’s  stamp  of  ap¬ 
proval.  It  distinguishes 
John  Deere  Implements 
from  inferior  goods.  It 
means  that  the  imple¬ 
ment  was  made  in  a 
John  Deere  factory,  in 
the  John  Deere  way.  It 
is  a  guarantee  of  satis¬ 
faction  and  an  insurance 
policy  againstdisappoint- 
ment. 

Look  for  the  John 
Deere  trade  mark  when 
you  buy. 


John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois 
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■Ghe  RURAIL  NEW-YORKER 


February  3,  1917. 


A  Bee-Line  to  Everyone 


Straight  as  the  bee  flies  and 
quick  as  though  caught  by 
lightning  the  voice  in  the  tele¬ 
phone  carries  near  and  far  over 
this  Nation. 

I  This  marvelous  instrument  is 
the  pre-eminent  vehicle  of  speed 
and  speech.  Railroads  cover  the 
country,  but  your  traveler  often 
must  alight  with  bag  and  bag¬ 
gage  and  change  trains  to  get 
to  a  given  point.  Railroads 
reach  cities,  towns  and  villages. 
The  telephone  reaches  the  in¬ 
dividual. 

’  The  telephone  offers  con¬ 
tinuous  passage  for  the  voice 
and  unbroken  connections  to 
the  uttermost  places  because  it 
is  a  united  System  co-ordinated 


to  the  single  idea  of  serving  the 
entire  people  of  this  country. 

It  has  been  a  powerful  factor, 
along  with  the  transportation 
systems,  in  the  magnificent 
achievements  of  the  United 
States — helping  to  prepare  the 
way  where  latent  possibilities 
of  mines,  forests  and  farms 
were  to  be  developed. 

The  continued  growth  of  our 
national  prosperity  depends  in 
a  great  measure  upon  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  continued  growth 
of  the  utilities  which  furnish 
the  means  of  intercourse  and 
interchange.  They  are  the 
indispensable  servants  of  the 
individual,  the  community  and 
the  entire  nation. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 
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Heavi  Duti  Kerosene 


HI 

■ 


Engines 


FEAVI  DUTI  KEROSENE  ENGINES  are 
money  savers,  they  are  safe,  easy  to  run,  cost 
one-third  less  for  fuel,  work  as  well  on  gasoline 
as  on  kerosene,  they  are  the  20th  Century  power. 
They  do  everything  that  the  gasoline  engine 
will  do  and  do  it  with  a  saving  of  money  and  in¬ 
creased  safety  from  fire.  Twenty  years  experience 
-i-n_-  -  -  -  ,  ,  back  of  every  engine,  with  a  full  five  year  guar- 

n  antee  and  a  special  price  if  you  act  quickly;  as  all 

I  prices  on  engines  advance  shortly,  the  time  to  buy  is  now.  Send  for  full  information,  catalog,  etc. 

I  R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO.  202  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City  | 
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Unless  yon  add  HUMUS  and  PLANT  FOODS  to 
depleted  soils  you  cannot  expect  results. 

weii-Rotted  diamond  brand  compost  ‘^::„ib'a;Xss 


Horse  Manure 


is  free  from  weed  seeds,  largely  111  MI'S  and  abounds  in  ydant  foods.  It  will  also 
stimulate  bacteriological  action  in  tlie  soil.  A  large  grower  aptly  says  “'SbiWc 
Manure  is  Iheoiili/  thing  that  sufgilies  all  the  needs  fortruck  gardening,  green- 
housrs  and  lawns  irilh  one  ap/iHealion.”  (tive  your  lawn  a  coating  of  Compost 
— need  not  be  raked  olf— it  will  bold  the  moisture  during  the  Summer  and  keep 
your  grass  green,  fiso  it  in  your  vegeiJible  and  ll.iwcr  gardens.  Ctlicial  State 
Analysis  shows:  Nitrogen  2.«2%,  Pbosplioric  Acid  2.S7,  I’otasli  1.70.  Put  up  in. 
bags  100  lbs.  each.  2-lb.  sample  box  15  cents.  Write  for  Circular  “  U’’  and  prices 

^NEWYORK  STABLE  MANURE  CO. 

273  tVASHINOTON  ST. JERSEY  Clir.NJ. 


% 


FAST  GROWING  TRUCK  MAKES  MOST 

PROFITS  FOR  YOU 


Getting  '•garden  sass"  to  market,  at  the  period  of 
high  in  iees  means  mori'  money  in  the  bank  at  the 
season's  end.  .Tudicious  application  of  sullicient 
food  needed  by  each  plant  and  good  seed  -will  get  you  solid 
satisfiuuion.  Hundreds  of  truck  raisers  throughout  New 
England  and  New  York  arc  “shouters  for  Hubbard's.’' 
tVrite  for  our  Soil  Fertility  Booklet  and  1917  Jlemo  Book. 
They’re  free.  Tell  us  the  crops  you  raise  and  we’ll  send  you 
some  up  to  date  advice  worth  dollars. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Dept.  A,  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 

“We  have  a  fertilizer  that  fits  each  crop  you  grow." 


HIBMRDJ 


BONE 

BASE 


FERTILIZERS 


I - 

Legal  Questions 


Outlaw  of  Notes 

"Wonld  a  proniis.sory  iioto  tlrtnvn  up  in 
the  y«'a.-  1905  still  be  good,  and  can  it 
be  collected  from  the  estate  of  ‘:be  man 
who  drew  it  up  and  signed  it,  the  note 
never  having  boon  renewed,  but  th(>  in¬ 
terest  having  been  kept  paid?  Th(>  man 
who  made  the  not<i  died  this  year,  iind 
questioner  would  like  to  know  if  note  is 
good  or  not  before  presenting  it  lor  jiay- 
meut.  Answer  according  to  laws  of  New 
York  State.  it.  .x. 

I’ennsylvania. 

The  payment  of  the  interest  prevents 
the  running  of  the  statute  of  limitations 
and  the  outlaw  of  the  note.  The  note 
is  good  and  may  he  presented  for  pay¬ 
ment  to  the  administriitor  or  executor. 
The  only  question  would  be  proof  of  the 
jiayment  of  iuterost. 


Foreclosure  of  Mortgages 

I  own  a  farm  in  New  York  on  whieh 
there  is  a  mortgage  of  $500,  now  due. 
The  people  who  hold  tlie  mortgage  sent 
me  a  registered  letter  giving  me  90  days’ 
notice  tliat  they  would  call  it  in.  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  not  be  able  to  got  anyone 
to  take  it  up,  as  I  have  no  friends  with 
that  amount  of  money,  an,l  it  will  be  a 
hard  matter  to  get  a  strangi'r  to  tiike 
it  up.  Can  they  sell  the  iiroperty  with¬ 
out  any  further  notice  to  me.  or  dn  they 
have  to  go  to  court?  Does  the  projierty 
Iiave  to  be  advertised  in  the  papers? 
How  much  time  would  that ’me  give  me 
over  and  above^  the  ilO  days?  i’.  (>. 

Massachusetts. 

Tn  New  York  mortgages  are  generally 
foreclosed  by  court  procimdings.  which 
take  (“onsiderable  time.  Tliey  may  also 
be  foreclosed  by  advertisement,  if  a 
clause  to  that  effect  is  inserted  in  the 
mortgage.  In  either  case  the  property 
cannot  be  sold,  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  in,  say,  less  than  three  months 
after  proceedings  are  commenced,  and 
tliis  is  so  iu  your  case,  as  you  live  out¬ 
side  the  State,  and  service  of  the  papers 
on  you  is  slower.  So  after  the  90  days 
are  up  you  will  get  notice  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  will  then  have,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability,  another  three  mouths  or  so  be¬ 
fore  the  sale  is  completed. 


Lien  of  Judgment 

T  hold  a  judgment  against  R.,  amply 
secured  by  real  estate,  but  for  friendly 
reasons  I  do  not  want  to  put  it  on  riM'ord 
as  a  lien  during  the  life  of  D.  A.ssnming 
that  I  outlive  B.,  immediately  upon  his 
death  can  I  enter  the  lien  on  record  and 
get  ])ref(“renc('  on  the  I'oal  estate  against 
any  other  common  creditors,  not  of 
record  ?  w.  F.  Jt . 

IV'imsylvauia. 

I  cannot  speak  anthoritativel.v  on 
Ihmnsylvania  law,  but  my  idea  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  That  on  the  death  of  B.  the  title 
to  his  real  property  passes  immediately 
to  his  heirs,  and  as  the  judgment  be- 
coiiH’s  a  lien  only  when  it  is  of  record 
it  would  bo  of  uo  value  if  filed  after  the 
death  of  B..  because  your  judgment  is 
against  a  person  who  is  not  then  the 
legal  owner  of  the  property.  Another 
thing  to  guard  against  is  that  your  judg¬ 
ment  does  uot  become  outlawed  by  your 
holding  it  during  B.’s  lifetime. 


Collection  of  Judgment 

A  has  a  judgment  against  B  in  New 
.Tersey.  B  lives  in  New  Jersey,  hut  lias  a 
hank  account  in  New  York  State.  Can 
above  account  be  attached  and  judgment 
eollofded?  E.  K. 

New  Jersey. 

'I'he  New  York  jiroperty  cannot  he  at¬ 
tached  nor  collection  made  from  it  on  the 
New  .Jersey  judgment,  as  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  courts  and  the  officers  of  a  State  do 
not  extend  outside  the  State,  rroeeed- 
ings  would  have  to  be  begun  in  New  York 
on  the  New  Jersey  judgment,  and  an  at¬ 
tachment  on  the  property  in  New  York 
could  then  be  obtained. 


tliat 

YOU  CAN  HEAR! 


You  st'e  the  WEnulerful  improved  A<’Oustici)n 
h:is  now  enabled  275.000  deaf  people  to  he:ir. 
We  art*  sure  it  will  do  the  same  lor  you  :  are  so 
:ibsolutely  eertain  of  it  that  we  are  ea^er  lo 
semi  you  the 

New  Acousticon 
On  FREE  TRIAL 

NO  DEPOSIT — NO  EXPENSE 

'I'here  is  nothing  you  will  have  to  do  hut  ask 
for  your  free  trial,  No  money  to  pay.  no  red 
tape,  no  reservations  to  this  offer,  Our  ctmii- 
denee  in  the  present  Acousticon  is  so  complete 
that  we  Yvill  gladly  take  all  the  risk  in  proving 
beyond  any  doubt  that 

The  Joy  of  Hearing  Can  Be  Yours  Again! 

The  -Acousticon  has  improvements  ami  patented 
features  which  <-annot  be  duplicated  so  no  matter 
V  Imt  vou  have  ever  tried,  just  ask  for  a  free  trial  of 
the  New  Acousticon.  You  get  it  promptly,  and  if 
it  doesn't  make  you  Iiear,  return  it  and  you  will  owe 
us  nothing — uot  one  cent. 

GENERAL  ACOUSTIC  CO.  1350  Candler  Bldg.,  New  York 
Canadian  Address,  621  New  Birks  Bldg.,  Montreal 


Sittinps 

^  iiatid 

Clear  your  stump  land 
cheaply — no  digging,  no 
exj'ense  for  teams  and  powder. 
One  man  with  a  K  can  rip  out 
any  stump  that  can  be  pulled 
with  the  best  inch  steel  cable. 
Works  by  leverage — same  prin¬ 
ciple  as  a  jack,  lOO  pounds  pull 
on  the  lever  gives  a  48-ton  pull 
on  the  stump.  Made  of  Krupp 
steel — guaranteed  against 
breakage.  Endorsed  by  U,  S. 
Government  experts. 

hand  power. 

Stump 
Puller 

Write  today  for  special 
offer  and  free  booklet  on 
Land  Clearing. 

Walter  J.Fitzpatrick 

Box  76 


182  Fifth  Street 

San  Francisco 
California 


I 
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'  GARDEN  TOOLS  ’ 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  questions: 
How  can  I  have  a  good  garden  with 
least  expense?  How  can  the  wife 
have  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  for 
the  home  table  with  least  labor? 

IRON  AGE 


and  Drill  Seeder 

solves  the  garden  labor  problem. 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools — ■ 
stored  in  small  space.  Sows,  cov¬ 
ers,  cultivates,  weeds,  ridges, 
etc.  .better  than  old-time  tools. 
A  woman,  boy  or  girl  can 
push  it  and  do  a  day^s  hand¬ 
work  in  60 
minutes.  88 
combina¬ 
tions,  $3.25 
to  $15.00. 
Write  for 
booklet. 

BatemanM’f’gCo.jBox  2C,,Grenloch,N.J. 


Payment  of  Tcixes  in  Different  Tax  Districts 

I  own  ii  farm  of  ncros  in  the  1  own 
of  North  ('olliiis.  Property  is  assessed 
as  farm  propert.v.  Taxes  of  State  anJ 
county  paid  to  town  collector.  The  vil¬ 
lage  of  North  Collins  iucorporated  takes 
in  11*4  fft’iT's  of  my  farm.  Can  thi'v 
hold  me  for  corporation  taxes  in  said 
village?  My  farm  buildings  are  wholly 
outside  of  village  corporation  Hue.  I 
have  paid  taxes  demauded  of  me  from  the 
village,  but.  under  protest.  C.  av.  b. 

New  Yox’k. 

The  general  rule  is  that  if  a  farm  or 
lot  is  divided  b.v  a  Hue  between  two  or 
more  tax  districts  it  shall  be  assessed  in 
the  tax  district  in  whieh  the  dwelling 
house  or  other  principal  buildings  are 
located,  the  same  as  if  the  farm  or  lot  was 
wholly  iu  such  tax  district,  except  that  if 
the  land  is  unoccupied  or  has  no  build¬ 
ings  the  iiart  in  each  district  shall  he  sep¬ 
arately  assessed.  But  whore  a  farm  is 
divided  by  a  boundary  line  between  a 
town  and  village  incorporated  under  the 
village  law,  the  part  thereof  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  village  is  assessable  for 
village  purposes  for  the  reason  that  the 
village  is  held  to  be  not  a  tax  district. 


VWWBWVH 1 1 ; liU //////, 

The  best-built  drills 
on  the  market- 
backed  by  33  years 
manufacturing  ex¬ 
perience.  Equipped 
with  Jessup  force 
feed  —  positive  and 
accurate.  Lightest  draft— box  iilaced  to 
rear  of  centre  relieves  horse  of  neck 
weight.  Driven  by  both  wheels— no  side 
draft  or  loss  in  turning.  Draw  bars  of 
heavy  angle  steel,  no  bending  or  twist¬ 
ing.  Wood  or  steel  frame— wood  or  steel 
wheels.  Hoe,  Single  Disc  and  Double 
Disc  Styles — meet  every  soil  condition,  sow 
any  seed.  Also  Crown  Traction  Sprayers, 
Lime  Sowers  and  Grass  Seeders.  Write  for 
catalog — now!  It’s  a  money-saver. 

Crown  Mfg.  Co.  12  Wayne  St..  Phelps,  N.  Y. 
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Cattle,  live,  8^4c;  dressed,  good.  ll%c; 
niodium  Pork.  live.  good. 

medium  8c;  dressed  12  to  13e.  Cliickons, 
live.  14  to  IGc;  dressed.  10  to  18c;  tur¬ 
keys  20  to  25e;  butter  40c;  eggs  50c. 
Apples  SO  to  00c  bu.  -Cabbage  to  oc 
lb.  Wheat  $1.55  bu. ;  oats  55  to  OOc. 

llifflin.  Pa.  w.  N.  F. 

Apples  20  to  30c  per  half  peek ;  beets, 
parsnips,  carrots,  salsify,  5c  per  bunch 
of  4  to  0  or  8  roots.  Cabbage  4  to  15c 
per  head ;  celery  10c  per  bunch  of  2  to 
5  stalks.  Butter  40  to  45c ;  eggs 
(fresh)  45c;  potatoes  $1.25  to  $1..50  per 
bu. ;  spin.ach  i5c  per  half  peck ;  turnips 
20c  for  half  peek  (very  scarce).  Horse¬ 
radish  7  to  l2e  per  lb.  Beef  20  to  22e 

I) er  lb.;  on  hoof  7  to  10c;  calves, 
dres.sed.  20  to  22c;  live  11c;  pork  sau¬ 
sage  18  to  22c  lb. ;  chickens,  dressed, 
2.~c  per  lb.  inieat  $1.0.3 ;  corn  95  to 
$1 :  hay,  mixed,  $17.50 ;  oats  5.5c. 

Marietta,  Pa.  E.  n.  E. 

Potatoes  are  selling  from  $1.00  to 
$1.80;  apples  50c  to  .$1.25  according  to 
grade.  Cabbage  $50  to  $05  per  ton. 
Pork,  100  to  200  lbs.,  $14 ;  over  200  lbs. 
$12  to  $1.3;  veal  17c.  These  are  whole¬ 
sale  at  Wilkes-Barre  markets. 

Luzerne,  Pa.  E.  w.  F. 

Wheat  .$1.58;  corn  98c;  oats  5.3c;  po¬ 
tatoes  $1.(10;  chickens,  live,  15c.  There 
are  no  steers  fed  in  this  locality;  fat 
cows  are  worth  4  to  .5c  per  lb.  Butter 
from  45  to  50c;  milk  5c  per  qt. ;  apples 
,50e  per  basket.  w,  B.  c. 

Malvern,  Pa. 

Best  veai  calves  12e;  milk  .$2..30  per 
hundred  lbs. ;  butter  .38c;  eggs  40c;  wheat 
$1.00;  corn  95e;  oats  02c;  hay  $15  to  $18 
per  ton  ;  apples  75c  to  $1.50  bu. ;  potatoes 
$1.40  to  .$1.00  per  bu.  s.  s.  s. 

Leola,  Pa. 

AVheat,  .$1..58 ;  rye,  $1.15;  buckwheat, 
$2.20  per  100  lbs. ;  potatoes,  $1.75 ; 
apples,  0.5c  bu. ;  bu'.ter.  4,5  to  50c;  eggs. 
45  to  50c ;  chickens,  10  to  18c ;  ducks.  17 
to  20c;  turkeys,  22  to  2,5c;  geese.  20  to 
22c;  cows,  $40  to  $100.  Beef,  side,  from 
12  to  1.3c  per  lb.  Hides.  17  to  19c  per  lb. 
Hay.  $10  to  ,$18;  straw,  $11  to  .$1.3. 

(^lumbia  (lo..  Pa.  ii.  d.  Jt. 

Cattle,  alive,  per  lb..  8  to  9c ;  dressed, 
11  to  1,3c;  butter,  4.5  to  48c;  eggs,  55  to 
(iOc ;  potatoes,  ,$2.20  per  bu. ;  apples.  $1  ; 
bc'cts.  per  peck,  40c.  ;  cabbage,  per  lb., 
5c:  sauerkraut,  10c  per  lb.;  turkeys, 
dres.sed.  per  lb..  .37c;  ducks,  .32c;  live, 
22c ;  chickens,  live,  20c  per  lb. ;  chickens, 
dri'ssed.  .30c.  J.  K.  IT. 

Liiwrence  Co.,  Pa. 

This  is  a  dairy  and  stock-raising 
county.  The  following  are  current  prices ; 
cows.  $,50  to  ,$1(X) ;  hogs.  lO^/^c  per  Ib.  on 
hoof;  calves,  11  to  12i/^e.  Milk  goes  to 
Pittsburgh.  20  to  22c  per  gallon  net. 
Butter,  40-45c;  chickens.  18  to  20c  lb.; 
eggs.  4,5-,50c.  Very  little  fruit  and  gar¬ 
den  crops  raised  on  a  commercial  scale. 

IVestmoreland  Co.,  Pa.  w.  .T.  M. 

Milk  cows.  $40  to  ,$90;  beef  cattle.  7  to 
81/^c  lb  ;  pork,  121^c  lb. :  butter,  ,35c. 

II) . :  eggs,  48c  doz. ;  apples,  $1  bu. ;  pota¬ 

toes.  ,$1..50  bu. ;  hay,  .$10  and  $12;  wheat 
bran.  $1.70  per  cwt. ;  middlings,  .$2  per 
cwt. ;  flour.  ,$8.00  per  bbl. ;  corn.  $1  bu. ; 
wheat.  $1.88  bu.  ,1.  e.  b. 

Adams  Co.,  Pa. 

Bgg.s.  40  to  45e  per  doz..  not  much  de¬ 
mand  ;  butter.  ,35  to  .38c  lb. ;  milk.  7  to  Sc 
qt. :  cattle,  ,$,50  to  $00,  common  or  mixed 
breeds ;  apples.  .$2  per  bbl. ;  pot.atoes, 
$1  50  to  ,$1.00  per  bu. ;  diu'ssed  chicken, 
2(>  to  22c  per  lb. ;  dressed  fowl.  18  to  20c 
l)er  lb.;  (alive,  2c  less  per  lb.)  ;  hay.  $10 
to  $18  per  ton  loose  in  barn  ;  not  much 
for  .sale ;  good  draft  horses.  .$250  to  $.300 ; 
berries,  12e  qt.,  cherries,  10c  qt..  in  sea¬ 
son.  ,T.  v.  T. 

Parker’s  Glen,  Pa. 

'riie  prices  are  at  present  for  wheat, 
$1.80  i)er  bu. ;  r.ve,  $1.05;  oat.s,  55c: 
corn.  SOc;  potatoes,  $1..50;  apple.s.  7,5c: 
butter,  .32e  lb.;  eggs,  4,5c  dozen;  chickens, 
lOc  lb. ;  beef  cattle,  7c  lb. ;  cows,  from 
$.50  to  ,$100  per  head.  s.  a.  z. 

New  Freedom,  Pa. 

Potatoes,  .$1..50  per  bu. ;  wheat.  $1.70 
''',1. :  oats,  ,50c. ;  cabbage,  $.35  per  ton ; 
apples,  $1.25  bu. ;  dressed  pork.  14c.; 
chickens,  live  weight,  20c ;  eggs.  SOc  doz. ; 
butter,  48c  lb. ;  milk.  8c  to  9e  per  qt. ; 
comb  honey,  20c  per  12i/^-ox  box.  n.  n.  b. 

Kquinunk,  Pa. 

Pike  County  can  hardly  be  called  a 
farming  section.  There  are  only  five 
farms  on  the  Delaware  River,  and  all 
five  together  do  not  cultivate  400  acres. 
The  rest  are  small  farmers,  situated  in 
the  wods,  keeping  boarders  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  and  are  trapping  and  “wooding’’  in 
the  Winter.  Vegetables,  fruit,  dairy  and 
poultry  products  are  con.seciuently  used 
mostl.v  for  home  consumption,  and  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  numerous  boarding  houses,  and 
bring  good  prices  there.  Apple  trees 
(orchards  can  hardly  be  referred  to)  are 
in  a  bad  condition,  producing  poor  fruit, 
but  if  good  fruit  was  hauled  12  to  14 
miles  to  the  next  railroad  station.  Port 
.lei-vis,  N,  Y.,  we  only  got  $2  a  barrel 
and  not  more  if  we  ship  to  New  York. 
The  mentioned  five  farms  grow  grain, 
iiiid  potatoes.  I’otatoes  brought 
$1.1 0  per  bu.,  any  amount  sold  in  Port 
•Tervis,  N.  Y.  Grain  the  usual  market 


price.  Dairy  cattle  cannot  be  bought 
in  Pike  Coiinty,  and  a  bei'f  cow  can  only 
be  sold  in  private  trade.  -w.  G. 

I*ike  Go.,  Pa. 

Good  cows,  $100  and  upward.  Milk  at 
creameries,  ,$2  per  cwt.  Butter,  45c  per 
lb.  Hogs,  dressed,  13  to  14c  per  lb.,  live 
poultiw,  10  to  20c ;  fresh  eggs.  50  to  55c  per 
doz.  Potatoes,  $1.50  to  $1.05  per  bu. ; 
ha.v,  $12  to  .$14  per  ton.  Fruit  is  scarce, 
and  of  inferior  quality.  I’rices  obtained 
in  local  markets  for  garden  crops  are  as 
follows :  Turnips,  20c  half  peck ;  cab¬ 
bage,  .5  to  10c  a  head  ;  spinach,  25c  half 
peck;  celery,  5  to  8c  per  stalk;  lettuce, 
10  to  1.3c  per  head.  Practically  all  of  our 
products  in  this  community,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  milk,  are  disposed  of  in  nearby 
local  markets,  so  that  retail  prices  are 
possible  in  nian.v  instances.  G,  i..  H. 

Chester  Co.,  I’a. 

We  are  located  12  miles  east  of  Har¬ 
risburg  and  two  miles  east  of  Middle- 
town,  on  State  road,  R.  F.  D'.  and  ’phone. 
Country  rolling,  ironstone  soil.  Man.v 
good  farms,  some  thin  soil  and  some 
farms  with  plenty  of  rocks.  Market 
good.  Horses  $50  to  $250,  according  to 
age ;  cows  $00  to  as  high  as  $125. 
Steers  $7.50  to  $8.50  per  cwt. ;  hogs  1.3c 
lb. ;  calves  12c  lb.  and  50c  if  delivered. 


Chickens  20c  lb.;  geese  20c:  turkeys  29 
and  30c  lb.  Eggs  scarce.  45  and  SOc  doz. 
Butter  40c  lb. ;  milk,  per  gal.  19c.  Po¬ 
tatoes  $1.50  to  $1.05.  Lard  17  to  20c 
lb.  Ham  20c  to  2.5e  lb.  Peed  high. 
Good  sleighing  with  six  inches  snow. 
Lots  of  Christmas  trees  taken  from  the 
hills  at  10c  a  tree,  hauled  with  truck 
and  team.  Wheat  looks  good.  Apples 
20  to  25c  half  peck.  Wheat  $1.50 ;  corn 
80e;  oats  SOc.  Bran  $1.70;  shorts  .$1.80; 
middlings  $2.10;  corn  and  oat  chop 
.$2.10  per  100  lbs.  Choice  hay  $17  ton. 
Straw  $11  to  $12  per  ton.  A.  M.  B. 

Dauphin  Co.,  Pa. 

Milch  cows.  $7.5  to  $100;  fat  cattle 
(dressed),  15c  per  lb. ;  calves  (live),  13c; 
poultry  (live),  18c;  milk.  5c  qt. ;  butter, 
48e ;  eggs,  52c ;  apples,  $1  bu. ;  potatoes, 
$1.75;  oats,  ()8c;  wheat,  $1.(‘)0;  corn, 
$1.10 ;  hay,  Timothjs  .$12 ;  hay,  clover, 
$10 ;  hay,  meadow,  $8 ;  middlings,  stan¬ 
dard.  $1.85  per  cwt.;  middlings,  white, 
.$2.05;  bran,  $1.80;  gluten,  $1.85;  oil 
meal,  $2.30 ;  ground  oats,  .$2.25 ;  dairy 
buying  very  much  feed  ;  they  are  having 
their  own  grain  ground.  i.  K.  L. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Good  d.-iiry  cows  $00  to  .$80;  veal 
calves  12c  lb. ;  fat  cows  Oc ;  good  fat 
steers  9c ;  fat  bulls  Oc ;  pork,  dressed, 
1214c.  Ha.v,  Timothy  Al,  $14 ;  mixed 
$10  to  $12 ;  wheat  $1.50  per  bu. ;  corn 
8.5c;  oats  50  to  52e;  potatoes  $1.00. 
Butter  Al,  35  to  .30e  lb. ;  eggs  .50c ;  old 
hens  17c  lb.;  young  chicken.s  l.’lc;  tur¬ 
keys  at  Christmas  28c.  The  executive 


committee  of  the  Interstate  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association  have  fixed  the  price 
of  milk  for  .Tanuary  at  51^c  per  qt. 
Nearly  all  the  farmers  in  this  section 
are  members  of  this  association. 

Chester  Co.,  Pa.  j.  c.  M. 

I'he  prices  of  farm  products  in  this 
vicinity  are  as  follows:  Wheat,  $1.80 
per  bu. ;  corn,  90  cents  per  bu. ;  oats,  50 
cents  bu. ;  potatoes.  $1.2.5  to  ,$1.,50  per 
bu. :  cows,  $()0  to  $80;  dre.ssed  pork,  1.3 
cents ;  live  chickens,  15  cents  per  lb. ; 
eggs,  45  cents  per^  dozen  ;  butter,  42  and 
45  cents  per  lb.  No  garden  crops  for  sale 
in  this  vicinity.  w.  E.  B. 

I’otts  Grove,  Pa. 

Grain  looks  poor  on  account  of  drought. 
Potatoes  one-fourth  crop;  milk,  0  to  7c; 
butter,  42  to  48c  at  country  stores.  Far¬ 
mers  cannot  furnish  enough  at  these 
prices.  Bran,  in  ton  lots,  $.33 ;  cotton¬ 
seed.  ton.  $47..50;  quaker  dairy  feed.  .$.‘>3; 
middlings,  $40 ;  oil  meal.  $48 ;  hay  baled, 
ton,  $20 ;  corn  chop,  old.  $45 ;  potatoes, 
$1.3,5  per  bu. ;  cabbage,  ton,  .$00;  pork, 
light,  under  200  lbs.,  13c ;  over,  12c ; 
beef.  0y2  to  8c;  sheep,  Oc  to  9c;  poultry, 
old.  14c ;  young,  lOe.  e.  c.  g. 

Bangor,  Pa. 

Corn  05c  to  85c ;  potatoes  $1.50  to  $2 
bu. ;  turnips  50c  bu. ;  hay  $10  to  $12 
ton ;  apples  50c  bu.  Hens  50c  each ; 
chickens  2.5c  to  30c  lb.  dressed ;  pork 
18c  lb.  Eggs  45  to  55c.  Butter,  40c 
lb.  Beets  50c  bu.  n.  V.  D. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y, 


No  Other  Six  Resembles 
Hudson  Super-Six 

Don’t  Be  Misled — It  Is  a  Hudson  Invention 

Sixes  have  come  into  renewed  popularity  since  the  Super-Six  won  the 
top  place.  But  the  Super-Six  invention — controlled  by  our  patents — 
added  80  per  cent  to  the  six-type  efficiency.  Andthat  SOpercent  is  what 
gave  it  supremacy,  when  the  V-types  threatened  to  displace  the  Six. 


Late  in  1915,  remember,  the  Six 
was  a  waning  type.  Even  the  Light 
Six,  which  Hudson  gave  first  rank, 
had  revealed  some  vital  engineering 
limitations. 

It  had  not  solved  the  problem  of 
motor  vibration.  It  had  not  min¬ 
imized  friction  and  wear.  Its  endur¬ 
ance  had  proved  disappointing. 

Sixes  at  that  time  held  hardly  a 
single  record.  They  were  mostly 
held  by  Fours. 

And  leading  engineers,  including 
the  Hudson,  were  seeking  a  remedy 
in  Eights  and  Twelves.  At  that  time 
the  Six,  for  high-grade  cars,  seemed 
verging  on  displacement. 

What  Saved  the  Day 

It  was  the  Super-Six  invention,  re¬ 
member,  which  then  saved  the  day 
for  the  Six. 

Hudson  engineers  discovered  the 
shortcoming.  By  a  basic  invention 
they  corrected  the  fault.  They  ended 
nearly  all  the  vibration.  They  dou¬ 
bled  the  motor’s  endurance.  Thus 
they  created  a  motor  which  has  since 
won  all  the  worth-while  records. 

But  that  doesn’t  mean  that  the  old- 
type  Six  is  any  better  than  it  was. 

^Tivas  the  Super-Six 
That  Won 

The  Super-Six,  in  a  hundred  tests, 
has  out -performed  all  other  motor 
types.  It  has  not  merely  broken  rec¬ 
ords.  It  has  made  new  records  which, 
a  year  ago,  no  man  considered  pos¬ 
sible. 

It  broke  the  24-hour  endurance 
record  by  52  per  cent.  It  broke 
the  transcontinental  record  twice  in 
one  round  trip.  A  Super-Six  tour¬ 


ing  car  went  from  San  Francisco  to 
New  York  and  back  in  10  days  and 
21  hours. 

It  beat  twenty  famous  rivals  up 
Pike’s  Peak.  It  broke  all  stock-car 
speed  records,  and  all  for  quick  ac¬ 
celeration. 

Then,  after  7,000  record-break¬ 
ing  miles,  it  showed  itself  in  new 
condition.  Not  a  part  or  bearing 
showed  evidence  of  wear. 

No  other  motor  ever  built  has  shown 
anywhere  near  such  endurance. 

All  By  Saving  Waste 

The  Super-Six  develops  no  more 
p^wer  than  other  like-size  motors.  It 
simply  delivers  more.  It  almost 
eliminates  motor  friction  and  wear 
by  ending  nearly  all  the  vibration. 

That  vibration,  which  wasted 
power,  was  the  great  fault  of  the  Six. 
It  is  that  which  led  to  the  Eight  and 
Twelve  as  a  possible  solution.  Any 
motor  in  which  that  fault  remains 
can’t  compare  with  the  Super-Six. 

A  New  Gasoline  Saver 

The  Hudson  Super-Six,  in  endur¬ 
ance  and  performance,  stands  fore¬ 
most  in  the  world.  The  new  style 
bodies  which  we  have  created -make 
the  car  look  its  supremacy.  A  new 
exclusive  feature — a  gasoline  saver — 
gives  it  this  year  another  advantage. 

It  now  outsells  any  other  front- 
rank  car.  It  has  25,000  enthusiastic 
owners,  who  know  that  no  rival  can 
match  them. 

You  can  prove  in  one  hour,  at  any 
Hudson  showroom,  that  this  car  de¬ 
serves  its  place.  And  that  no  other 
car,  at  any  price,  can  be  classed  with 
it.  Do  that  before  the  spring  de¬ 
mand  overwhelms  us. 


Phaeton,  7-passenger,  $1650 
Roadster,  2-passenger,  1650 
Cabriolet,  3-passenger,  1950 


Touring  Sedan  .  .  .  $2175 

Limousine .  2925 

(All  prices  f.o.  b.  Detroit) 


Town  Car . $2925 

Town  Car  Landaulet  .  3025 
Limousine  Landaulet  .  3025 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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Vermont  Sea  Green  Slate 


THE  VERMONT  SLATE  MANUFACTURERS 
Publicity  Bureau  I  Granville,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  FREE  your  handsomely  Illustrated  book,  "For 
the  Generatlonsto  Come.’’  lam  interested  in  roofing  a  (kind  of 


building) 


Name 


Address 


For  Generations  to  Come 


Would  you  roof  for  your  chil¬ 
dren's  children — roof  with  Vermont 
Sea  Green  Slate!  The  one  roofing 
that  will  outlive  you,  that’ll  shield 
you  'gainst  fire;  shelter  you  thru 
the  worst  of  weather  without  costly 
repairs  and  paint,  and  each  year 
will  add  to  its  beauty. 

Man-made  roofs  are  temporary. 
They  wear  and  you  repair  and  paint. 
Wood  roofs  encourage  fire.  But 
Nature  has  made  Vermont  Sea 
Green  Slate  and  it  has  been  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  in  the  making.  Yet 
it  costs  no  more  than  other  roofings. 


The  Vermont  Slate 
Manufacturers’  Public¬ 
ity  Bureau  consists  of 
men  who  know  roofs, 
costs  and  architecture. 
You’ll  know  what  your 
roof  will  cost  and  how 
it  will  look  if  you  con¬ 
sult  us. 


Write  for  our  book 
before  you’re  ready  to 
roof — it’s  called  “For 
the  Generations  to 
Come.”  Use  this  cou- 


ALL  records  in  hatching 
eclipsed!  Thel917X-Ray 
Incubator  possesses 

20  Great 

Improvements 

5  New  1917  I# 

Features  Make 

X-Ray^ 

Incubator 

The  Record  Hatcher 
of  ALL  Time 

X-Ray  Gas  Arrestor, 
ingenious  device  tliiit 
prevents  lamp  fumes 
enteringegKchamber;X-l{ay 
Nursery  Tray,  new  feature 
that  assures  sanitation;  pro¬ 
tects  littlecliicks:X-I{ay  ligg 
Tester,  most  perfect, 
handy  tester  ever 
conceived;  Now 
Ilandyircight  ;New 
1917  Quick  Cooling 
Egg  Tray.  All  new, 
exclusive  X-Ray  fea¬ 
tures  that  make  poul¬ 
try  success  sure.  And 
—nevertheless,  the 
price  of  the  1917  X-Ray 
has  not  been  advanced 
one  penny.  Write  for 
Free  1917  Book. 

X-RAY  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Bo]|  32  besMoineSila. 


Express 
Paid 


TODAY 


Write  for  Free  ^ 
1917  Book  ^ 
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FARQUHAR  POWER 

Our  1917  new  Style  W  Tractor  is  de¬ 
signed  for  general  farm  work.  It  is  eco¬ 
nomical  to  operate  and  always  ready  to 
supply  dependable  power,  either  at  the 
draw  bar  or  belt 


Other  popular  outfits  for  farm  use 
are  the  Farquhar  Locomotive  and  Cor¬ 
nish  Portable  Rigs.  For  hauling  we 
have  Styles  K  and  L  Steam  Tractors  and 
Farquhar  Gas  Tractors. 

All  Farquhar  Boilers  are  now  built 
A.  S.  M.  E.  Standard  Code.  Engines  are 
machined  and  erected  over  a  complete 
set  of  gigs  and  templates,  thus  insur¬ 
ing  exact  fit  with  wear  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 


The  different  Farquhar  outfits  are 
illustrated  and  described  in  booklet, 
“Engines  and  Boilers.”  Copy  free  on 
request.  Right  now  address 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 
Box  430,  York,  Penna. 

other  Farquhar  Tools;  Saw  Mills,  Threshers, 
Potato  Diggers,  Grain  Drills,  Cultivators,  Hy¬ 
draulic  Cider  Presses.  Ask  for  catalogues. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ’‘square  deal,”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOME.STIC. — The  Mouse  of  Itepresen- 
tatives  of  Tennessee  J:m.  10.  passed  the 
hill  allowing  women  to  vote  in  city  and 
i’rcsideutial  elections. 

Tlohert  E.  T.ee’s  memory  was  bonorefl 
Jan.  10  throughout  the  South.  The  one 
hundred  and  tenth  anniversary  of  his 
birth  was  observed  as  a  holiday  ii.  all 
Southern  States  and  memorial  exercises 
were  held  in  many  cities  and  towns.  The 
Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Baker,  was  the 
princi])ai  speaker  at  the  celebration  at 
Washington  and  Lee  University  at  Lex¬ 
ington.  Va. 

Senator  roindoxter  introduced  one 
resolution  at  \\  ashington  Jan.  10  pro- 
l>osiiig  to  change  the  Fourteenth  Amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution  so  that  any 
State  which  does  not  permit^  woinen  to 
vote  shall  liave  its  representation  in  Lon- 
gi'oss  reduced,  and  another  to  incluo.e  the 
word  “sex”  in  the  Fifteenth  Amendment 
forbidding  restraints  on  sulTrage 

Four  men  were  killed  outright  .and  one 
fatall.v  injured  Jan.  -1.  when  a  Michigan 
('entral  easthouiid  train  struck  an 
mobile  seven  miles  east  of  .Tackson,  Mich. 
On  account  of  a  blinding  snowstorm  the 
driver  of  the  car  did  not  see  the  approach¬ 
ing  train.  .  -.t  v  1 

The  loading  industry  111  Aew  lork, 
measured  by  the  value  of  the  maiuitac- 
tured  product,  is  the  making  of  women  s 
clothing,  according  to  a  table  prepared  liy 
the  Federal  Census  Bureau  and  recently 
received  hv  the  State  Industrial  Commis¬ 
sion  It  shows  that  this  industry  led  all 
others  bv  nearly  .SlKhOOO.lKX).  the  value  of 
its  product  in  BH-l  having  been 

Samuel  Barkin.  iiresident  of  the  Essex 
Waist  f’onipany.  was  found  guilty  Jan.  -w 
of  manslaughter  in  the  second  degree  by 
a  inry  before  Justice  Kai»per  in  Brooklyn, 
X.  Y.  Barkin  was  the  lii-st  to  be  tried  of 
the  four  persons  indicted  in  connection 
with  the  Diamond  Candy  Factor.v  hre  on 
Xovombor  (5,  1015.  in  which  ei^it  girls 
and  four  men  lost  their  lives.  The  pen¬ 
alty  is  a  minimum  of  seven  and  one-halt 
years  and  a  maximum  of  fifteen  years. 
The  specific  charge  against  Ihirkin  was 
that  he  caused  an  emergency  trap-door 
leading  from  the  fourth  to  the  third  fioor 
of  the  building  to  he  kept  bolted.  _ 

So-called  bine  sky  laws  of  Ohio,  Michi¬ 
gan  and  South  Dakota,  regulating  the  sale 
of  securities  and  designed  to  bar  get-rich- 
(inick  schemes,  were  upheld  as  constitii- 
tional  by  the  Supreme  Court  Jan,  in 
far-reaching  decisions  alTectiug  similar 
laws  in  twenty-six  other  States.  JR«Bve 
McKenna  handed  down  the  opinion  of  the 
court  to  which  Justice  McReynolds  alone 
dissented.  The  opinion  admits  that  such 
statutes  uuiy  cui'b  and  burden  legitimate 
business,  but  holds  that  the  interests  of 
legitimate  business  are  not  paramount  vO 
the  police  power  of  States  to  jirotect  their 
citizens  from  fraud.  Federal  court  in- 
innetions  snspendiiig  enforcement  of  the 
laws  are  dissolved.  The  laws  do  net  at¬ 
tempt  to  prohibit  unwise  investments,  but 
give  State  authorities,  through  security 
commissions  or  biuiking  superintendents, 
authority  to  forbid  sale  within  State  bor¬ 
ders  of  securities  which  officials  believe 
would  result  in  fraud  upon  investors.  The 
Michigan  and  South  Dakota  statutes  were 
pattcrn(>d  upon  the  “model”  blue  sky  bill 
drafted  by  the  National  Association  of  At- 
torueys-General.  which  is  the  model  for 
the  laws  of  several  other  States. 

Limited  woman  sufl’rage  will  become 
effective  in  North  Dakota  July  1  next. 
Jan.  23  Gov.  Frazier  signed  the  bill  giving 
women  the  right  to  vote  011  all  but  con¬ 
stitutional  offices.  North  Dakota  Is  the 
thirteenth  State  to  give  rights  of  fran¬ 
chise  to  women. 

“Bone  dry”  prohibition  for  both  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  virtually  was  decided  upon 
J:in.  23  by  the  House  Territories  Commit¬ 
tee.  The  reintroduced  Wickorsham  bill  to 
I'rohihit  manufacture,  sale,  gift,  posses¬ 
sion  or  transportation  of  liquor  in  Alaska 
was  ordered  favorably  reported  to  the 
House.  The  Hawaiian  bill  was  tlnni 
taken  up  and  the  main  features^  of  the 
Alaskan  hill  were  written  into  it  after 
the  committee  had  eliminated  i»rovisions 
that  would  make  prohibition  dependent 
upon  petitions  of  the  Hawaiian  people. 

The  State  Armory  at  Glean,  N.  Y.,  was 
destroyed  b.v  fire  Jan.  23:  loss  .$125,000. 

Jan.  23  it  was  announced  that  the  I’ei'- 
shing  punitive  expedition  had  been  or¬ 
dered  to  leave  Alexico.  It  is  asserted  that 
the  abortive  expedition  against  Villa  has 
cost  the  United  States  upwards  of  .$200,- 
000.000.  Villa,  with  a  force  of  S,0<X).  is 
understood  to  be  operating  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  south  and  we.st  of  Chihuahua.  He 
is  more  powerful  than  he  has  been  in 
years.  It  is  .s.iid  th-'^"  tlu'  question  of  lift¬ 
ing  the  embargo  of  the  exportation  of 
arms  into  ^Mexico  is  being  consid('red,  hut 
no  decision  has  been  reached  be<-ause  of 
the  comi)lexity  of  the  iiro-blem.  The  Ad¬ 
ministration  fears  that  A’illu  might  get 
hold  of  the  ai'ins. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.— A  hill  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Congressman  Byrnes,  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  prohibits  interstate  shipment  of 
seeds  or  bulbs  adulterated  or  misbranded 
and  also  the  sale  of  such  stock.  The  bill 
provides  for  a  fine  of  $200  for  a  first 
offense  and  for  each  suhseiiueut  olfense, 
njion  conviction,  a  fine  not  exceeding  $300, 
with  imprisonment  for  not  exceeding  one 
year,  or  both.  For  the  purpose  of  the 
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law,  seed  and  bulbs  are  to  he  deemed  to 
be  misbranded:  First,  when  one  kind  or 
dirtingnishahle  varieij  shall  be  offered 
for  sale  under  the  name  of  another  :  sec¬ 
ond,  if  in  package  form  and  the  contents 
are  stated  in  terms  of  weight  or  measure, 
they  are  not  plainly  and  correctly  stated ; 
third,  if  the  article  be  falsely  labeled  or 
branded  as  to  the  State.  Territory,  local¬ 
ity.  or  country  in  which  it  is  raised  or 
produced. 

The  Connecticut  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Association  and  the  Connecticut  Pomolog- 
ical  Society  will  hold  their  joint  aiiuual 
convention  in  Foot  Guard  Hall.  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  February  0-7-8. 

A  special  train  of  forty-five  cars,  loaded 
with  potatoes  started  east  from  Greeley, 
Col..  Jan.  19.  It  is  made  up  of  extra 
choice  tubers  loaded  from  points  in  that 
district.  Guards  are  required  to  attend 
stoves  placed  in  every  car  to  prevent 
freezing  as  well  as  to  prevent  loss  by 
theft. 

The  killing  of  bobcats  for  their  pelts  is 
becoming  something  of  an  industry  in  the 
Bull  Mountains,  Montana,  where  the  cat's 
are  said  to  be  nmisually  numerous^  this 
year.  The  i>elt.s  are  worth  from  $2.50  to 
.$4  each,  and  shipments  are  regularly 
made  to  Fasten)  fur  houses. 

A  special  course  in  the  feeding  and 
management  of  dairy  cattle  will  he  offered 
by  the  Extension  Deiiartmont  of  (Mhimbia 
T'uiversity,  New  York  City.  The  class  is 
open  to  anyone  and  does  not  i-equire  ex¬ 
aminations  for  entrance.  There  will  he 
two  sections:  Gne  on  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  from  1  to  2  p.  m..  and  the  other 
IVednesday  evening  from  7.40  to  9.20 
p.  m.  The  periods  will  he  taken  up  with 
practical  lectures  and  discussions.  Be¬ 
side  a  thorough  study  of  feeding,  mixing 
and  balancing  rations,  the  course  will  in¬ 
clude  breeding,  calf-raising,  the  care  of 
sires,  housing  of  cows  and  calves,  feed¬ 
ing  cows  for  advanced  registry,  methods 
of  marketing  milk,  fitting  dairy  cattle  for 
showing,  ami  details  of  dairy  cattle  man¬ 
agement.  The  course  starts  February  7th 
and  lasts  15  weeks. 


New  Jersey  Farmers’  Institutes 

Thursday.  February  1.  South  Seavillc, 
(’ape  May  County;  Tuesxlay,  February  0, 
Harmersville.  Salem  County;  Weilnesday, 
February  7,  Bellemead,  Somer.set  County  ; 
Thursday,  Februar.v  8,  Tvambertville, 
Hunterdon  County:  Friday,  February  9, 
Biairstown.  Warren  County;  Saturday, 
F(4)rnary  19.  Woodcliff  Lake,  Bergen 
('onnty;  Tuesday,  February  1.3.  Elmer. 
Salem  (’ounty:  Weduesda.v,  February  14, 
Franklinville.  Gloucester  County :  Thnvs- 
diiy,  February  1.5,  Moorestown,  Btirliiig- 
ton  (’ounty  ;  Fi-iday.  February  19,  Berlin, 
Camden  (’ounty;  Tuesday.  February  20. 
Coid  Spring,  Cajw'  May  (’omity;  Wednes- 
da.v,  February  2L  Trenton,  Mercer  ('onn- 
ty ;  Thursday,  February  22,  Medford. 
Burlington  (’ounty ;  Friday,  Fehniary  23, 
Spring  Valley,  Bergen  County;  'ruesday, 
February  27.  Califon,  Hunterdon  (’ounty. 

In  addition  to  the  above.  Jewish  farm¬ 
ers’  meetings  will  he  held  at  Hightstowii. 
Mercer  County,  on  .Monday,  February  29; 
at  I’errineville,  Monmouth  County,  on 
Tuesday.  February  27,  and  at  New  Brnns- 
wiek,  Middle.sex  (’onut.v  on  Wednesday, 
Febinary  28. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Dulnth  Poultry  Show.  Duluth.  .Minn., 
Feb.  1-9. 

Wisconsin  ('ountry  Life  ( ’onference. 
College  of  Agriculture.  Madison.  Feb. 
5-10. 

.Annual  meeting,  Wisconsin  Live  Stock 
Brooders’  Association,  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Madison.  Feb.  5-10. 

Connecticut  Vegetable  Growers’  .\sso- 
ciation  and  Connecticut  Pomological  So¬ 
ciety,  joint  annual  convention.  Foot  Guard 
Ilall,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Feb.  9-.S. 

State  Cow  Testers’  Association  nicet- 
ing,  (’ollege  of  Agriculture.  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison,  Feb.  9-10. 

AVisconsin  Swine  Congress,  Demonstra¬ 
tion  and  Sales,  College  of  Agriculture, 
Aladison,  Feb.  5-10. 

New  York  State  (Jrauge.  Gneouta,  N. 
Y..  Feb.  9-9. 

Farmers’  M’eek.  ('ornell  lluiversity, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  12-17. 

New  Y’ork  State  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Association,  Ithaca,  N.  Y,,  Feb.  13-15. 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  New 
A’ork  City,  May  2. 

Holstein-Friosian  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  Worcester,  Mass..  .Tune  9. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
forty-.second  annual  meeting,  Philadol- 
phia,  I'a.,  June  27-29. 


As  to  fruit  and  garden  crops  there  is 
not  enough  raised  in  this  section  to  sup¬ 
ply  home  market.  Apples,  home-grown, 
sold  in  the  Fall  for  9()c  per  hu..  now  $1. 
Potatoes  at  digging  time  $1,  now  $1.50. 
(’attle  selling  from  $G  to  $8  jier  ewt. ; 
earlier  in  hall  choice  sold  at  $9.’  Hogs 
$9  live,  net  12e.  Sheei),  good  breeding 
■‘coarse’’  ewes,  $8  to  $9  a  head.  Fat 
sheep  914  to  7c  per  lb.  Farmers  get  $1G 
to  $18  a  ton  for  baled  hay  delivered. 
Straw,  oat  or  wheat,  $5  and  $0  ton. 
Corn  in  field  $1  bu.  (Jats,  delivered.  70c; 
wheat,  but  very  little  to  sell,  about 
$1.25.  J.  s.  K.  ■ 

Mt.  Alorris,  Pa. 


Doctor  (examining  recruit  1  :  “And  do 
.vou  always  stutter  like  rhatV’  Recruit: 
“N-n-no,  sir.  <  inly  w-w-w-when  I 
t-t-talk.” — Punch. 
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Buffalo 


windows.  The  windows  are  needed  for 
light  and  for  cooling  and  airing  the  house 
in  Fall.  Rut  windows  should  not  oe 
large,  and  should  have  tight,  double  paper- 
centered  shutters  both  outside  and  inside, 


most  wanted,  and  in  my  experience,  fruit 
does  not  keep  well  where  heating  is  em¬ 
ployed.  The  rat  problem  should  be  looked 
after.  They  must  be  kept  out  of  the  filled 
spaces  and  out  <'f  the  rest  of  the  building 


Afc2tched  boards 


Shavings 


\  Shayinys 


Sha-syz  n  ys 


S h  a  vi n gts 


Afatched  Soards 


Shingles 
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Walls  and  Insulation  of  Storage  House 


with  air  space  each  side  of  the  glass.  Try 
to  make  the  doors  tight  with  packing,  and 
have  double  dooi^  with  space  between. 
If  the  house  is  well  made,  heating  should 
not  be  needed.  It  is  not  very  practicable 
t(>  run  iin  oil  stove  at  night,  when  it  is 


as  well.  T'se  fine  wire  netting  around  the 
bottom  of  the  filled  sitaces.  If  there  is  no 
cellar  the  netting  should  be  placed  be¬ 
neath  the  whole  of  the  first  floor.  They 
are  not  likely  to  dig  into  the  cellar  if  the 
stones  are  well  cemented  between.  Make 
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a  driveway  outside  of  earth  or  planks  to 
the  level  of  the  first  floor.  A  trap  door 
with  plank  ( cle.ated  »  stairway  leads  from 
first  floor  to  cellar,  but  some  would  per¬ 
haps  make  a  bulkhead  entrance  to  the 
celliir  from  outside.  c.  is.  F. 


Trouble  With  Iron  Roofing 

Two  yeiirs  ago  I  built  a  barn  .oOxdO, 
three  stories,  and  put  on  what  I  sup¬ 
posed  as  good  a  roof  as  I  could,  galvanized 
iron  Y-crimp,  and  stick  sawed  to  fit  the  V. 
Rarn  stands  ends  east  r.nd  west,  gambrel 
roof  and  roof  very  steep.  Roofing  is  two 
feet  wide,  so  I  put  the  rafters  two  feet 
apart,  so  the  V  and  stick  comes  over  e.acli 
rafter.  I  got  twelvepenny  galvanized 
nails  and  each  nail  goes  inte  these  rafters, 
thinking  it  would  hold  it  vo’.  solid.  On 
the  south  side,  where  the  sun  g  s  a  good 
chance  at  it,  it  bothers  about  leaking. 
The  north  side,  where  sun  does  not  strike 
it  so  hot  is  all  right.  The  south  side  has 
pulled  nails  out  of  rafters  so  they  stick 
up  an  inch,  and  when  the  sun  is  very  hot 
yon  can  see  light  the  whole  length  of  a 
piece  of  the  roofing  whei-e  it  pulls  apart 
in  these  V-crimps.  The  .sun  contracts  and 
expands  this  iron  roofing.  Will  it  help 
this  trouble  to  paint  thi.s  south  side  two 
or  three  cnats,  and  is  there  anybody  who 
can  enlighten  me  in  this  matter? 

Sus(|uehauna,  Pa.  o.  E.  R. 


“Guess  I’ll  get  out  the  old 
Oil  Heater” 

The  old  one  is  still  good — if  it’s  a 

1 


Perfection  Smokeless 


Pleater. 


For  the  price  of  a  scuttle -full  of  coal 
you  can  buy  about  two  gallons  of 

SOCONY  KEROSENE 


STANDARD  DILC0.9!N.Y. 


Burned  in  a  Perfection  Smoke¬ 
less  Oil  Heater  these  two  gal¬ 
lons  give  you  heat  enough  to 
warm  any  ordinary  room  for, 
20  hours.  No  coal  to  carry 
or  ashes  to  clean  out. 

Burn  kerosene,  and  cut  the  high 
cost  of  heating.  SOCONY  is  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
York’s  best  grade  of  refined  oil. 

Say  SOCONY  to  the  grocer’s  boy. 
Look  for  the  SOCONY  Sign  at 
your  dealer’s. 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  o/NEW  YORK 

(Principal  Offices) 

New  York  Albany 


Frost-proof  Storage  Houses 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  construct  a 
frost-proof  buil'.'ing  above  ground  I 
wi.sh  to  have  the  plate  above  the  coiling  to 
make  room  on  second  flooi'.  I  want  to 
store  apples,  potatoes,  grapes,  etc.  I 
could  burn  a  little  oil  when  we  have  a 
low  temperature.  s.  s.  F. 

New  Hampshire. 

This  house  is  like  the  so-called  Ver¬ 
mont  apple  storage  house,  but  has  what 
he.re  are  considered  distinct  improve¬ 
ments.  giving  greater  protection  at  lower 
cost.  One  of  the  drawings  gives  tlie 
frame  construction  and  another  the  wall.s 
.and  insulation,  the  building  to  be  of  any 
size  required.  Tbo  cellar,  as  perhaps 
your  question  hints,  may  be  left,  but  will 
help  keep  even  conditions  of  moisture  and 
heat,  and  is  good  for  storage  of  roots, 
etc.,  while  the  earth  taken  out  and 
banked  against  the  sides  will  help  keep 
out  frost.  The  cellar  is  seven  feet,  with 
four  feet  below  surface  and  three  above. 
The  foundation  walls  are  stone  and 
cement  mortar,  two  feet  thick  and  the 
part  above  the  surface  banked.  Sills  are 
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Frame  Construction  of  Storage  House 

lieddod  in  cement  concr''te.  Floor  stiul- 
dings.  Ux4,  with  double  floors  of  matched 
boards  with  heavy  i)aper  between.  A 
ventilating  shaft  of  ll-in.  second-grade, 
glazed  sewer  tile  with  openings  in  each 
storeroom,  extends  from  cellar  to  peak, 
with  shut-olTs.  The  framing  studs  tire 
2x0.  Outside  of  studding  comes,  first, 
jiairer  (not  tarred  paper,  which  gives  off 
odor),  second,  matched  boards,  third, 
hciivy  paper,  fourtli,  shingles  or  <-lap- 
boaids.  The  0-in.  wide  studs  give  it  0-ln. 
space  all  around  which  is  divided  by 
stout,  heavy  asphalt  centre  (not  tar) 
paper  into  spaces  two  inches  and  four 
inches  wide.  These  two  spaces  are  filled 
witli  dry  planer  .shavings,  such  as  arc 
baled  and  .sold  for  bedding.  The  parti¬ 
tion  paper  is  fastened  by  roofing  nails  to 
1x2  inch  furring  piece.s  on  the  studs. 
The  shavings  must  be  dry  and  must  be 
packed  carefully  and  i)retty  tight,  about 
nine  ]iouuds  to  the  solid  foot.  Do  not 
allow  the  cari)enter  to  build  instead  the 


Exterior  of  Storage  House 

so-called  dead  air  spaces,  .which  are  any¬ 
thing  but  dead.  The  filler  of  shavings  is 
very  much  better  than  plain  air  spaces. 
It  is  really  a  very  large  number  of  spaces 
of  air  confined  among  the  shavings.  Hay 
has  been  used,  but  is  not  durable.  Saw¬ 
dust  is  usually  green  or  damp,  and  will 
settle  and  decay.  The  shavings  if  put  in 
dry  will  last  a  very  long  time.  Use  care 
in  filling  not  to  tear  the  paper  linings  of 
the  spaces  and  the  paper  partition  be¬ 
tween.  Good  material  and  careful,  fairly 
tight  filling  of  the  spaces  is  one  of  the 
main  points.  A  lath  and  plaster  parti¬ 
tion  in  the  space  would  be  more  substan¬ 
tial  and  better,  but  costs  more  than 
paper.  Inside  the  studding  is,  first,  stout 
l>aper  lining,  second,  matched  boards.  In 
lioarding  both  sides  of  the  spaces  be  care¬ 
ful  not  to  make  holes  and  rents  in  the 
paper,  but  if  any  are  made,  repair  them. 

The  drawing  shows  same  construction 
extended  to  the  roof,  which  is  necessary  if 
the  loft  is  wanted  for  storage.  Otherwise 
the  roof  may  be  of  ordinary  construction, 
and  the  loft  stuffed  with  hay  for  protec¬ 
tion.  In  such  a  house  much  of  the  leak¬ 
age  of  heat  will  be  around  the  doors  and 
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You  Busy  Farmer! 

Have  You  Help  Enough? 


If  you’re  bothered  about  help  and  want  to 
know  how  to  grow  better  crops  with  less 
labor  and  expense,  tell  us  your  troubles. 
We  are  practical  farmers  as  well  as  maker*' 
of  dependable,  labor-saving  machin'  /. 
We  have  helped  many  a  farmer  and  ar» 
daner  solve  his  laborproblem.  Let  us  help  you 


Cottoo  PUntcr 
Petnat  Planttr 
Aiparagof  Ridscr 


imm 


Row  Maker 
Row  Marker 
Com,  Bean  and 
Pea  Planter 


TRUCKERS’  VARIETY  MACHINE 

As  a  planter,  will  open  ita  ownfurrow,  bow  the  fertilizer,  level  the  ridge,  open 
another  furrow  for  seed,  bow,  cover  and  roll,  mark  next  row — in  one  opera¬ 
tion,  or  will  do  any  of  this  work  eeparately.  A  tool  for  everyday  use  from 
March  to  October.  Thie  machine  is  furnished  in  any  one  of  its  separate 
forms  or  complete  to  do  many  kinds  of  work. 


Combines  more  tools  jn  one  and  will  do  a  greater  variety  of  work  than  any  oth' 
er  trucking  tool  made.  Plants  com,  beans,  (including  ^bush  lima)  or  peas. 
Lays  off  rows  or  makes  up  rows  with  fertilizer  for  cabbage,  tomatoes,  etc. 

Can  be  used  separately  as  aside  dresser,  asparagus  ridger,  cotton  r 
peanut  planter.  Does  the  work  of  many  tools  at  the  cost  of  one. 

We  also  make  an  extensive  line  of  Other  farm  Implements,  potato  ma¬ 
chinery,  sprayers,  wedking  and  riding  cultivators,  wceders  and  seed¬ 
ers,  wheel-hoes  and  drills,  etc.  Send  foc  special  folder  today. 

Bateman  Manufacturing  Co. 

Box  2A,  Grenloch,  N.  J* 


PAY  BIG  PROFITS 

Baise  your  own  honey. 
We  start  yon  right.  Send 
today  for  Bee  Supply 
Catalog.  Sent  FREE. 

Dadant  &  Sons  Hamiuon.iii. 


THE  GASOLINE  ENGINE  ON  THE 


FARM.  Its  operation,  repair  and  uses. 
By  Xeno  W.  Putnam. 


This  Is  the  kind 
of  a  book  every 
farmer  will  appre¬ 
ciate  and  every 
farm  home  ought 
to  have.  Includes 
selecting  the  most 
siiitalile  engine  for  ; 
farm  work,  its 
most  convenient 
and  eSicieut  in- 
Btallation.  with 
chapters  on  trou¬ 
bles,  their  reme¬ 
dies.  and  how  to 
avoid  them.  The 
care  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  farm 
tractor  in  plowing, 
harrowing,  har¬ 
vesting  and  road 
grading  are  fully 
covered;  also  plain 
directions  ar« 
given  for  handling  the  tractor  on  the  road. 
OliO  pages.  Nearly  180  engravings. 


This  book  will  be  sent  to  any  address  prepaid  for 


TWO  NEW  TEAKI.Y  ST’RSCRIPTIONS 
or  Twenty  Ten-week  Trial  Subscriptions 
or  Four  Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions 
or  One  New  Yearly  Subscription  and  Two 
Renewal  Snb.«eriptions. 


(The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


This  Spray  Outfit  Only  1 9 


The  No.  i  U-R-E’K-A  Spray  Outfit  g:ives  you  C 
grallons  of  iiouida  minute  at  a  pressure  of  175  lbs 
with  100  Rallon  tank,  50  ft.  of  hose,  4  nozzles, 
go  to  worK  at  this  remarkably  low  price.  Our 
on  roquf'st .  urives  you  information  on  other  sizes. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GAS  ENGINE  CO.,  202  Fulton  Street.  New 


HIGH  ' 
■GRADE 


Hand  Horn 


^  Battenei 
\  Needed 

V*  I 


Made  of  pressed  tied 
.  tod  spun  brass 


RIVERSID 

Hand  Horn 

Long-life  hardened  steel' 
mechanism.  Satisfactioif 
Guaranteed  or  Money  Back. 
Send  for  FREE  Auto  Book, 
Write  bouse  nearest  you. 

Dept.  C27 

New  fork  Chicago  Kansas  City 
FI.  Worth  Portland,  Ore. 
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Bradley’s 


STANDARD 


Fertilizers 


CARE  in  selecting  materials 
that  never  ceases ;  skill  in 
the  laboratory  that  never 
■wavers;  agricultural  science  in 
the  study  of  formulas  that  never 
deviates ;  watchfulness  in  manu¬ 
facture  that  never  sleeps;  results 
in  the  field  that  never  disappoint 


i 


MAKE  BRADLEY’S! 


ft 


9  9 


The  World^s  Best  by  Every  Test 

Agents  and  Dealers  wanted. 

Ask  for  Prices  and  other  Information. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

92  State  St.,  Boston.  2  Rector  St.,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Detroit.  so 


Farm  Mechanics 


Amount  of  Cement  for  Wall 

Could  you  inform  me  how  many  bags 
or  barrels  of  cement  it  will  require  for 
an  eight-inch  foundation  wall  to  a 
story  dwelling  24x32  feet?  Wall  to  be 
seven  feet  high.  How  many  yards  of 
sand  will  be  required  for  above  wall? 

Somerville,  Mass.  j.  E.  M. 

The  amount  of  materials  required  for 
ory  basement  wall  depends,  of  course, 
upon  the  proportions  used.  A  standard 
mixture  for  such  a  wall  is  1  :  2^/^  :  5 
and  there  are  approximately  20  cu.  yards 
of  material  in  the  wall  that  you  describe. 
According  to  tables  furnished  by  cement 
manufacturers,  one  cu.  yd.  of  concrete, 
mixed  in  the  above  proportion,  requires 
1.29  barrels  of  cement;  3.23  barrels  of 
sand  and  G.45  barrels  of  gravel  or  bro¬ 
ken  stone.  Multiplying  these  figures  by 
20  we  get  2.5.8  barrels  of  cement;  64.6 
barrels  of  sand  and  128  barrels  of  gravel. 

M.  B.  D. 


Farm  Sanitation 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  thi.s 
subject.  I  believe  that  the  indoor  clo.set 
and  bath  is  within  the  reach  and  means 
of  every  farmer,  if.  That  is  a  big  word 
— it  means  so  much  or  so  little.  The 
septic  tank  is  the  ideal  way  of  disposing 
of  the  sewage  on  a  farm.  It  is  safe,  san¬ 
itary,  and  not  expensive,  especially  if  the 
man  of  the  home  is  a  “handy  man.” 
You  can  get  a  good  closet  outfit,  bath, 
tub  and  lavatory,  for  from  .836  to  .850. 
The  cement  tank,  soil  pipe  and  drainage 
tile  would  cost  from  .810  to  .815  more, 
according  to  size  and  location.  Oue  does 
not  need  to  have  ruuning  water  in  the 
house  to  flush  the  closet  tank ;  other 
ways  I  know  of,  than  running  water,  are 
a  wooden  paint  iiail  arranged  to  catch 
tfie  drip  from  the  cistern  pump ;  it  is 
on  a  level  with  the  closet  tank ;  another 
a  small  overhead  tank  filled  by  a  force 
pump,  and  a  small  overhead  cistern 
catching  part  of  the  water  that  comes 
from  the  roof. 

The  septic  tank  is  a  cement  box.  For 
family  of  six  it  should  be  three  feet  wide, 
three  feet  deep  and  six  feet  long,  adding 
one  foot  length  for  each  extra  person. 
The  walls  should  be  eight  inches  thick 
and  the  cover  reinforced.  The  inlet  pipe 
should  be  in  the  middle  of  one  end  and 
have  an  elbow  to  deflect  the  sewage 
downward ;  the  outlet  12  iuchos  from  the 
top  of  the  opposite  end.  More  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  septic  tank  can  he  had 
by  writing  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  for  pamphlet  by  E. 
M.  Santee. 

Do  the  men  of  the  farm  hesitate  to 
buy  a  farm  implement  that  they  need  and, 
like  the  mowing  machine  and  corn  hinder 
and  reaper,  use  only  a  few  weeks  during 
the  year?  The  two  last  named  cost  over 
$100  apiece.  Instead  of  thinking  of  con¬ 
serving  farm  propert.v,  think  of  conserv¬ 
ing  the  farm  wife.  The  farm  wife  as  a 
rule  has  too  little  done  for  her  comfort. 
If  she  has  a  bread  mixer  and  a  washing 
machine  her  husband  thinks  he  has  done 
well  by  her.  I  know  a  woman  who  for 
20  years  lugged  water  up  hill  many  times 
a  day,  but  when  she  was  taken  sick  aud 
her  husband  had  to  do  it,  he  very  soon 
had  the  water  piped  to  the  house,  and  it 
all  cost  $5.  My  good  man,  stop  a  while 
in  your  hurry  towards  success  and  see 
if  there  is  not  something  you  can  do  for 
your  wife  to  help ^  her  in  her  work  and 
make  life  easier  for  her;  take  my  word 
she  will  appreciate  it.  S.  M.  h.  b. 


Experiences  With  Chimneys 

In  answer  to  C.  Y.  R.  G.'s  inquiry  about 
making  old  chimneys  fireproof,  we  have 
a  chimney  that  we  thought  was  not  fire¬ 
proof.  We  bought  cheap  stove  pipe,  7i/^- 
inch  size,  and  lowered  same  dow’n  the 
chimney,  then  we  made  a  mixture  of  one 
part  cement  to  two  of  coarse  building 
sand,  although  I  think  one  to  three  would 
have  been  just  as  strong,  and  poured 
the  mixture  down  the  chimney  around  the 
pipe.  After  pouring  four  pails  of  cement 
we  waited  until  it  settled,  then  poured 
in  more.  After  each  four  pails  pushed 
a  rod  down  to  make  sure  that  the  mix¬ 
ture  had  run  down  and  not  lodged  half 
way  Have  the  mixture  thin  enough  so 
it  will  run  down  easily.  JOHN  IIASS. 

Massachusetts. 

To  lessen  danger  from  chimney  fires 
we  had  onr  chimneys,  in  the  garret  where 
the  greatest  danger  is,  plastered  with  ce¬ 
ment  mortar,  and  as  far  down  the  flues 


as  onejeould  reach.  Our  house  was  built 
in  1655,  and  the  bricks  were  laid  up  in 
clay  cement.  f.  b. 

Massachusetts. 

The  following  may  be  of  help  to  C. 
V.  R._  G.,  page  157.3,  in  repairing  an 
old  chimney.  He  can  procure  either  gal¬ 
vanized  or  heavy  tin  pipe  or  light  sheet- 
iron  pipe  of  the  size  his  old  chimney 
flue  will  admit,  extending  it  down  from 
the  top,  connecting  the  lengths  as  he 
proceeds,  until  the  bottom  is  reached. 
Mix  a  very  thin  mortar  of  lime,  sand  and 
cement  and  pour  it  in  the  space  leR  be¬ 
tween  the  pipe  and  the  brick.  This  when 
well  hardened  will  make  an  absolutely 
tight  chimney  if  the  mortar  is  of  the 
right  proportion,  so  as  to  settle  in  a 
compact  mass.  This  has  proven  very  ef¬ 
fective  in  an  old  leaky  stone  chimney. 
Of  course  in  a  small  chinnvey  where  the 
flue  is  too  small  to  admit  a  six-inch  pipe, 
or  larger,  this  would  probably  not  an¬ 
swer.  But  an  absolutely  tight  chim¬ 
ney  with  a  six-inch  flue  is  far  more  effec¬ 
tive  than  a  leaky  flue  of  eight  or  10-inch 
diameter.  w.  B.  castle. 

New  York. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  where 
there  i.s  a  good  free  passage  of  sufficient 
size  from  stove  To  top  of  chimney  there 
has  been  no  trouble  provided  the  pipe 
lengths  are  good  and  fit  perfectly  tight 
at  joints  aud  chimney  hole,  and  chimney 
is  all  right.  There  should  not  be  any 
obstruction  in  pipe  or  chimney,  such  as 
damper  or  drum,  or  anything  that  will 
prevent  free  draft  from  stove  to  top  of 
chimney.  Nor  any  side  drafts,  such  as 
are  caused  by  nail,  damper  or  luist  holes 
or  pipe  lengths  that  do  not  fit  perfectly 
at  joints  or  at  chimney  hole.  The  above 
refers  to  a  cook  stove  and  not  a  heating 
stove,  which  has  more  draft. 

Michigan.  norman  t.  holmes. 

I  am  the  owner  of  some  tenant  houses, 
imost  of  which  were  built  years  ago.  I 
inspected  them  from  garret  to  cellar  and 
found  all  the  chimneys  in  bad  order. 
We  rebuilt  over  .30  chimney.s,  taking 
them  down  a  little  below  the  level  of 
the  garret  floor.  They  were  built  inside 
the  hoinses  with  soft  brick,  as  was  cus¬ 
tomary  iu  those  day.s,  and  while  they 
would  staud  with  a  wood  lire,  the  coal 
gas  has  eaten  them  out.  Since  they 
were  rebuilt  with  good  hard  brick,  we 
have  had  no  trouble.  I  think  you  will 
find  that  in  all  houses  built  before  1880, 
soft  brick  was  used  all  the  W’ay,  except 
above  the  roof.  This  portion  of  the 
chimney  in  the  attic  was  .seldom  plast¬ 
ered.  cither  inside  or  out,  and  when  the 
oecujiants  of  the  house  began  to  burn 
coal  after  the  wood  became  more  ex- 
jiensive,  the  chimneys  rapidly  went  to 
pieces.  In  a  general  overhauling  of  the 
houses,  wliich  I  have  had  to  do  occa¬ 
sionally,  I  have  rebuilt  the  chimneys 
clear  to  the  cellai’.  Very  few  houses 
have  a  clean-out  hole  in  the  chimney 
and  as  a  result,  the  chimney  becomes 
clogged  with  soot  clear  to  the  fir.st  stove¬ 
pipe  hole.  After  this  sucks  through  tlie 
brick  the  wall;  per  comes  loo.se  and  la¬ 
ter  the  plaster.  T^rge  that  people  who 
build  chimneys  should  start  them  in  the 
cellar  with  a  good  clean-out  hole  there, 
and  so  .save  themselves  and  future  own- 
er.s'  of  the  property  much  trouble.  I 
have  not  had  inueh  experience  with  the 
flue  linings  which  are  made  of  fire  clay 
and  come  in  various  sizes  and  lengths, 
the  same  as  terra-cotta  pipe,  and  both 
round  and  square,  but  I  believe  they  ai’e 
good  and  worth  their  co.st  in  safeguard¬ 
ing  against  fire.  jerseyman. 

I  notice  a  reader  wishes  to  know  what 
can  ho  clone  for  a  chimney  where  the 
mortar  liad  given  out  without  tearing  it 
down  and  building  it  over  again.  I  had 
a  chimney  two  years  ago  in  about  the 
same  condition,  which  I  think  was  caused 
by  the  severe  colcl  weather  which  '  made 
the  chimney  sweat  and  frost  to  collect 
on  it,  cau.sing  the  nmrtar  to  crumble  and 
work  out  in  the  attic  between  roof  and 
room  below.  'riiis  chimney  was  built 
about  50  years  ago  with  common  lime 
mortar.  The  way  I  fixed  this  I  had  a 
mason  plaster  on  the  whole  chimuc'y  in 
the  attic  (after  sweeping  all  loose  sane! 
from  the  cracks  between  the  bricks)  a 
coat  of  Portland  cement,  one  part  ce¬ 
ment  to  two  of  sand,  about  one-half  or 
three-quarters  inch  thick  This  made'  a 
jacket  completely  around  the  chimney, 
which  has  stood  all  right  for  two  yeai-s, 
and  I  think  will  he  good  for  a  long  while 
yet.  but  I  am  going  to  keep  watch  of  it 
every  Spring  after  freezing  weather  is 
over  to  see  if  it  stays  on  all  right.  The 
cement  should  not  be  put  on  in  freez¬ 
ing  weather  as  freezing  before  it  dries 
out  will  make  any  mortar  crumble. 

Owego,  N.  Y.  G.  B.  T. 


LYSAxnEK.  a  New  York  State  farm 
hand,  was  telling  hi.s  troubles  to  a  neigh¬ 
bor.  and  among  other  things  said  that 
the  wife  of  the  farmer  who  employed 
him  was  “too  darned  close  for  any  u.«e.” 
“This  very  morning,”  .said  he.  "she  said 
to  me :  ‘Lysander,  do  you  know  bow 
many  pancakes  you  have  et  this  morn- 
in’?’  I  said  ‘No,  ma’am.  I  ain’t  had  no 
occasion  to  count  ’em.’  ‘Well,’  says  she, 
‘that  last  oue  was  the  twenty-sixth.’ 
And  it  made  me  so  dodgasted  mad  I  jest 
got  up  frum  the  table  and  went  to  work 
without  my  breakfast.” — Everybody’s 
Magazine. 
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Sensational  Sale  of 
Rockers 

Send  coupon  for  this  big,  roomy  Rocker  and  let  it 
prove  for  itself  what  a  wonderful  bargain  it  really  is. 

An  unusually  at¬ 
tractive,  sturdily 
built  rocker,  made 
with  artistic  solid 
oak  frame,  neatly 

finished  gloss  golden. 
Has  embossed  front  post 
measuring  full  inches 
in  width;  shapely  arms 
measuring  22  inches  long 
by  3M  in. 
wide.  Back 
i  8  divided 
into  two 
sections,  the 
upper  section 
trimmed  with 
straps  and 
large  buttons. 
Seat  measures 
full  inches 
in  width  by  18 
inches  deep, 
and  is  support¬ 
ed  by  6  heavy 
steel  coil 
springs  fully 
covered  with 
wood  fibre  and 
jute.  Uphol¬ 
stering  is  of  dur¬ 
able  imitation 

Spanish  brown  leather.  Order  by  No.  MA268.  Price  only  $4.85. 
Terms:  No  Money  in  Advance:  50c  in  30  days,  balance  in  nine  equal 
monthly  payments;  orlfirst  payment  of  85c  in  60  days,  balance  in  five 
equal  payments  at  intervals  of  two  months. 


Hartman’s  Special  Farm  Credit  Plan 

It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  every  distributor  of  merchandise  should  be  willing  to  stand  squarely 
behind  every  piece  of  merchandise  he  sells.  That  is  why  we  will  send  you  any  article,  or  any  number 
of  articles,  in  the  way  of  Furniture,  Cdrpets,  Rugs,  Draperies,  Household  Goods,  Paint,  Roofing, 
Engines,  Separators  or  other  farm  necessities,  without  a  cent  advance  payment,  without  a  deposit 
of  any  kind,  no  C.  O.  D.,  no  references  asked  like  others  do,  without  any  obligation  on  your  part  what¬ 
ever.  Make  your  selection  from  this  page  or  from  our  big  general  catalog  or  special  catalogs  which 
we  will  send  you  free.  If  what  you  order  isn’t  to  your  liking— if  you  think  you  can  do  better  elsewhere 
or  if  for  any  reason  at  ail  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  what  you  order— send  the  goods  back  at  our  expense. 

Just  Send  Coupon — Send  No  Money 

Sending  you  merchandise  without  a  cent  in  advance  and  thus  giving  you  an  opportunity  to  s^  and 
test  its  quality  before  you  even  agree  to  buy,  is  only  a  part  of  the  remarkable  easy  Sp( 

Plan.  After  goods  arrive  keep  them  30  days  on  approval.  If  you  decide  to  keep  th 
small  payment  at  the  end  of  30  or  60  days  after  arrival, 
and  the  balance  in  equal  30  or  60  day  payments,  which 
gives  you  an  entire  year  to  pay.  We  will  not  charge 
you  a  cent  of  interest. 

No  matter  what  you  order  from  us,  we  guarantee 
your  complete  satisfaction— and  our  guarantee  is  backed 
up  by  our  more  than  $12,000,000  capital  and  resoui’ces 
Send  for  our  big  general  catalog  of  Homefurnishings 
or  for  any  of  our  special  catalogs  on  Gas  Engines, 

Cream  Separators,  Paint  and  Roofing  or  Jewelry.  You 
will  find  our  prices  low— very  low— much  lower  than 
you  have  any  idea  of. 

Let  us  give  you  a  practical  demonstration  of  what 
it  means  to  you  to  buy  all  your  household  needs  and 
farm  necessities  from  Hartman’s.  Pick  out  the  items 
you  want,  check  them  off  in  coupon,  and  mail  it  to  us 
today.  You  run  no  risk  because  you  send  no  money 
in  advance. 


ecial  Farm  Credit 
em  make  a  first 


A  Full 


Powerlight 
Table  Lamp 

Electricity’s  successful  com¬ 
petitor.  Safest,  mosteconom- 
ical  medium  of  illumination. 
Has  no  wires,  no  pipes.  Pro¬ 
duces  no  smoke,  no  smell. 
Has  no  chimney,  no  wicks. 
Simple  to  light,  easy  to  operate. 
Especially  recommended  for 
homes  where  there  are  children. 
Lamp  can  be  tipped  over, 
turned  upside  down,  no  danger 
whatever.  Buims  either  kero¬ 
sene  or  gasoline-about  80  hours 
on  one  gallon.  Height  223^  in., 
diam.  of  base  83^  in.  Artistic 
and  graceful  design.  Nickel 
finish  with  12  in  amber  art 
dome,  with  interchangeable 
panels,  ornamented  with  heavy 

metal  scroll.  Order  by  No.  MA263. 
Price  $8.95.  Terms:  No  money  in 
Advance;  60c  in  thirty  days;  Balance  in 
nine  monthly  payments,  or  $1.50  in 
sixty  days,  balance  in  five  equal  sixty 
day  payments. 


Big  Sale  On  Washers 

Hartman’s  High-Speed  Rotary  Washer 

Easiest 
to  operate 
hand  power  wash¬ 
er.  Note  the  High 
Speed  Rotary  Fly 
Wheel.  When  started 
practically  keeps  ma¬ 
chine  going  with  its 
own  momentum.  Fit¬ 
ted  with  Special 
Wringer  Attachment 
and  all  latest  improve¬ 
ments.  Has  fewer  num¬ 
ber  of  working  parts. 

Cannot  get  out  of  order. 

Built  of  genuine  kiln- 
dried  Louisiana  Red 
Cypress.  Tub  has  cor¬ 
rugated  bottom  and 
sides,  is  24  in.  in  diam. 

Strongly  bound  with  3 
metal  hoop  bands.  Ca¬ 
pacity  8  shirts.  Order 
by  No,  MA264,  Price 
$11.75.  Terms:  No  mon¬ 
ey  in  advance;  $1.20  in 
30  days.  iBal.  in  9  equal 
monthly  payments,  or  $2 

in  60  days,  balance  in  6  equal  60-day  payments. 


Wonderful  Offer  On  Majestic  Engines 


Here  is  the  most  remarkable  and  liberal  offer  ever  made  on  the  Famous 
Majestic  Engine.  We  will  send  you  any  size  or  style  without  your  paying 
a  cent  in  advance  without  security — without  even  your  promise  to  keep  it 

and  give  you  full  30  days  free  use.  When  it  comes,  put  it  to  every  test 
you  can  imagine,  compare  it  with  what  others  have  to  offer  and  then,  if 
you  decide  that  you  have  a  wonderful  engine — easy  running,  powerful  and 
reliable— you  may  keep  it  and  make  first  small  payment  60  days  after 
delivery  and  balance  at  60  days  intervals.  If 
not  satisfactory  return  it  at  our  expense. 

Majestic  Engines 

Gasoline — Kerosene 

are  most  economical  to  operate.  Per¬ 
fectly  balanced — just  the  right  weight 
for  its  H.  P.  rating.  Give 
everlastingly  good  service 
without  trouble  or  bother. 

Absolutely  guaranteed  by 
The  Hs  rtman  Company. 

Fully  described  in  our 
book  which  tells  how  to 
judge  an  engine;  how  much 
to  pay,  how  to  pick  out 
size  and  style  engine  best 
suited  to  your  needs.  Get 
our  valuable  engine  book 
at  once.  Send  coupon  or 
a  postal  today. 


Made  in  three  Styles  in 
2,  3,  5,  7y9andl4  H’P. 
Stationary,  Hand  Port¬ 
able,  Horse  Portable. 


30  Days 
Free  Trial 


Remarkable  Bargains 

in  Paint  and  Roofing 

Order  all  the  paint  and  roofing 
you  need  without  sending  a  cent 
in  advance.  We’ll  send  it  to  you 

on  30  days’  approval,  and  not  until  you  are 
positively  convinced  that  it  is  of  fine  quality 
and  a  great- value  at  our  special  bargain  prices, 
do  we  even  expect  you  to  keep  it.  If  you  decide 
to  keep  it  you  may  make  a  first  small  payment 
in  30  or  60  days  after  it  arrives  and  pay  the 
balance  in  30  or  60  day  payments  thereafter, 
giving  you  a  full  year  to  pay  without  interest. 

Paint  and  Roofing  Book  FREE 

Send  name  and  address  on  postal  or  coupon 
for  Free  catalog  containing  all  paint  colors. 
Also  free  samples  of  roofing  prepaid  and  full 
details  of  our  Special  Farm  Credit  Plan.  Don’t 
buy  paint  or  roofing  until 
get  this  big  FREE  book 
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Sensational  Offer! 


Send 

for 

Book 


fore 


375  lbs 
500  lbs. 
750  lbs. 
1000 
lbs. 


^^Here',  at  last,  in  the 
“Majestic”  is  the  perfect 
separator  —  a  masterpiece 
of  mechanical  skill  and  in¬ 
genuity  —  an  amazing  tri¬ 
umph  achieved  in  Cream 
Separator  Construction. 

Test  it  on  warm  or  cold  milk 
and  find  out  by  actual  results  how 
the  ‘‘Majestic” 
skims  down  to 
the  last  drop- 
note  the  fine  condition  of 
the  cream— how  much  quicker 
it  skims  and  how  much  easier  it  runs 
than  any  other  you  have  ever  seen. 
If  30  days  free  use  proves  that  it  is  just 
the  separator  you  want  and  you  decide 
to  keep  it  you  may  make  a  first  small 
payment  60  days  after  it  arrives  and 
the  balance  in  60-day  payments 
thereafter,  giving  you  a  full  year  to 
pay.  We  will  send  you  any  size  “Ma- 
jsstic^’  Separator  you  want  without  a 
cent  Th  advance— no  C.  O.  D.— noeecurity 
—no  references  asked  like  others  do— no 
obligation  on  your  part  whatever.  The 
“Majestic”  must  prove  itself  to  you  be- 
we  even  expect  you  to  keep  it. 


A  Full 
Year 
To  Pay- 
Without 
Interest 


Wonderful  Bargain  Book  FREE 

Whether  you  order  one  of  these  remarkable  bar¬ 
gains  or  not,  don’t  fail  to  get  our  mammoth  Bargain 
Book,  containing  over  8,000  rare  bargains  in  Furniture, 
Carpets,  Draperies,  Stoves,  Ranges, 
Silverware,  Paint,  Roofing,  etc. 
'Many  pages  in  colors,  showing 
articles  exactly  as  they  look.  Just 
like  bringing  the  combined  stock  of 
a  dozen  big  city  stores  right  into 
your  home.  From  this  big  book 
you  can  supply  all  your  household 
needs  at  amazingly  low  prices  and 
easy  terms. 


Mail  This 


Send  for  Free  Book  j 

I 

I 


I  The  Hartman  Co.,  4019  La  Salle  St.,  Dept.  377  Chicago 

Put  line  like  this“"in  front  of  bargains  wanted- 
No.  MA268,  Rocker 


Don’t  buy  a  Separator  of  any 
kind  until  you  get  all  the  facts 
about  the  great  “Majestic”  on 
our  year-to-pay,  farm-credit-terms.  Mail  postal 
or  coupon  for  it — NOW ! 


No.  MA263,  Powerlight  Lamp 
No.  MA264,  High  Speed  Washer 

Pleaze  send  me  goods  checked  above,  if  I  keep  the  goods,  I  will  make 
first  payment  either  in  30  or  60  days  after  arrival  and  pay  balance  in  30  or 
60  day  payments  as  per  prices  and  terms  quoted  in  this  advertisement. 


Name. 


THE  HARTMAN  CO. 


QilE]  LASALLE  ST.  I 

DEPT. Em  CHICA60.I 


Address . . 

If  catalogs  only  are  wanted  write  name  and  address  aboveand  markObeloW 

□  General  Catalog  □  Separator  Book 

□  Paint  and  Roofing  Book  Engine  Book 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


1>IMK. — We  are  planning  to  get  our  sup¬ 
plies  early,  for  there  is  no  doubt  about 
the  car  shortage  and  delay  in  delivering 
freight.  We  make  annual  applications  of 
lime — say  about  500  pounds  to  the  acre 
when  a  cover  crop  is  put  under.  Most 
farmers  Avho  run  a  regular  rotation  plan 
to  use  lime  every  four  or  five  years  on 
each  field^usually  selecting  the  grass  or 
grain  seeding  as  the  best  point  for  using 
the  lime.  As  they  use  a  ton  or  more  at  a 
time  this  means,  in  the  long  run,  about 
what  w'Q  use.  Our  lime  is  used  almost 
entirely  in  the  orchards.  As  a  rule  I  do 
not  think  apple  trees  need  much  lime.  I 
think  they  prefer  a  rather  acid  soil,  and 
that  too  much  lime  would  do  more  harm 
than  good.  The  cover  crops  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  clover  which  we  use  in  the  or¬ 
chard  need  the  lime  not  only  to  give  them 
better  growth,  but  to  start  their  decay 
raj/idly.  That  is  why  we  use  small  an 
nual  apitlications — not  for  the  trees,  but 
for  the  cover  crops. 

I.IMK  Crusiikrs. — I  have  not  been  able 
to  see  why  farmers  who  live  in  limestone 
sections  do  not  make  greater  use  of  porta¬ 
ble  crushers.  There  are  so  many  engines 
now  in  use  that  power  for  running  the 
crusher  might  readily  be  found.  A  group 
of  farmers  might  get  one  of  these  ma¬ 
chines  and,  dunng  the  Winter,  or  when 
other  work  was  slack,  crush  up  the  year’s 
supply  of  lime.  This.  I  think,  is  one  of 
the  applications  of  farm  power  which 
would  surely  prove  economical.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  lime  from  such  crush¬ 
ers  could  be  profitably  shipped  any  great 
distance,  but  for  near-by  use  I  do  not  see 
why  the  lime  crusher  should  not  prove  as 
economical  as  the  bu/.z-saw,  the  manure 
spreader  or  the  community  threshing  ma¬ 
chine.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  farmers 
in  limestone  regions  about  this. 

Bulk  Li^rESTOXE. — And  here  is  an¬ 
other.  What  will  chunks  or  slabs  of  good 
limestone  cost  on  board  the  cars?  In  our 
neighborhood,  and  in  many  others  vre 
want  lime.  AVe  figure  to  buy  the  cheap¬ 
est  pound  of  actual  lime  we  can  get, 
fi-eight  included.  That  means  a  compar¬ 
ison  of  limestone,  marl,  burned  or  hydrat¬ 
ed  lime.  Now  would  there  be  any  money 
in  our  buying  a  lime  crusher  and  smash¬ 
ing  the  chunks  of  lime  as  they  come  from 
the  quarry?  AATiat  are  these  chunks 
worth  per  ton?  Can  we  grind  them  with 
our  own  labor  for  less  money  than  we 
must  pay  the  lii.ie  men  to  do  it  for  us? 

I  have  not  seen  this  plan  suggested,  and  I 
would  like  to  know  what  there  is  to  it? 
AA’hat  are  the  chunks  of  limestone  w'orth 
per  ton?  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
farm  in  New  .Tersey  or  Eastern  New  York 
that  would  not  be  helped  by  proper  liming. 

Potatoes. — As  with  other  farmers  in 
this  country  the  potato  question  looks 
complicated  to  the  Hope  Farm  people. 
There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  shortage.  It 
will  be  hard  to  produce  anything  like  an 
ovei'supply  before  next  September,  at 
lea.st.  I  am  told  of  heavy  plantings  in  the 
South,  but  seed  is  very  high  and  on 
most  of  the  light  early  potato  soils  potash 
is  necessary  to  produce  full  crops  and 
there  is  little  of  it  this  year.  I  do  not 
see  how  with  the  light  supply  of  old  po¬ 
tatoes.  there  can  be  any  great  over-pro- 
ductiOn  of  the  early  crop ;  yet  no  human 
being  can  safely  lay  dowm  any  sure  thing 
on  this.  If,  however,  this  view  is  cor¬ 
rect.  it  would  seem  at  first  thought,  like  a 
good  plan  to  plant  early  vaineties  at  the 
North  and  get  them  into  market  before 
the  late  crop  comes  on.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  the  high  cost  of  seed  and 
fertilizer,  which  will  heavily  increase  the 
cost.  Some  peoeple  will  make  the  mis¬ 
take  of  using  poor  seed  because  it  is 
cheap,  and  there  are  a  dozen  things  which 
may  upset  all  calculations.  T  conclude 
that  the  potato  crop  w'ill  be  more  or  less 
of  a  chance  game  this  year.  If  a  man 
has  the  capital  to  invest  in  good  seed,  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  other  needs,  I  think  he  has 
more  than  an  even  chance  to  make  a  good 
thing  with  the  earlier  varieties.  If  he 
has  to  borrow  the  money  or  work  on 
credit  with  the  later  sorts  I  think  he  will 
have  a  gamble  on  his  hands. 

Oi'R  Flax. — AVe  are  at  present  plan¬ 
ning  to  increase  our  potato  acreage.  ^A’e 
have  some  fine  clover  in  several  young 
orchards — a  mixture  of  Alsike  and  Sweet. 

I  would  like  to  spread  just  a  little  ma¬ 


nure  over  this  clover  and  plow  it  under 
early  Then  I  would  buy  good  seed  and 
plant  it  right,  using  about  1,060  pounds 
to  the  acre  of  a  fertilizer  containing  a 
little  potash,  but  mostly  soluble  nitrogen 
and  super-phosphate  I  would  plant 
mostly  Irish  Cobblers ;  give  them  good 
culture  and  spray  several  times.  The 
Cobbler  is  not  a  high  quality  potato  with 
u.s,  but  it  yields  well  and  pleases  our  cus¬ 
tomers.  If  we  do  this  w'e  shall  cut  out 
some  other  crops  and  not  greatly  in¬ 
crease  our  labor  bill.  I  think  well  of 
seeding  several  acres  to  oats  and  peas, 
rape  or  sorghum,  and  turning  in  pigs  with 
self-feeders  and  plenty  of  water.  Count¬ 
ing  the  labor  cost  I  think  such  a  crop 
would  pay  and  go  well  with  the  potatoes. 
As  the  apples  have  come  on  we  have  cut 
down  on  peaches  and  strawberries,  and  I 
feel  inclined  to  make  our  push  on  pigs, 
potatoes  and  apples  this  year.  You  un¬ 
derstand  this  is'  not  given  as  advice  to 
guide  your  plans.  It  is  only  what  seems 
to  me  desir.able  for  this  year  on  our  farm. 
Do  not  follow  the  same  plan,  and  then, 
if  it  should  work  wrong,  blame  me  for 
advhsing  you.  I  am  doing  nothing  of  the 
sort. 

The  Great  Thing. — To  turn  from 
lime  and  potatoes  for  a  moment,  several 
men  have  asked  me  lately  what  I  think 
is  the  matter  with  this  w'orld,  I  think 
the  world  is  a  better  place  than  many 
people  try  to  make  it  out.  About  all  the 
force  of  public  advertising  is  devoted  to 
exposing  the  bad  men  or  the  bad  things 
.so  that  the  good  ones  do  not  have  a  fair 
show  at  publicity.  If  the  papers  would 
devote  as  much  space  to  discovering 
worthy  things  as  they  do  to  exposing  the 
bad  ones  we  would  soon  change  our  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  world,  and  the  good  in  it 
would  prevail.  To  answer  the  question 
more  ^directly,  I  think  one  great  trouble  is 
that  too  many  men  of  middle  years  grow 
.sour  and  disappointed  or  morally  lazy  as 
they  get  to  be  50  or  over.  Here  it  is  in  a 
letter  which  came  last  week : 

I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  sometimes  I 
get  lazy  and  begin  to  think  that  I  have 
done  more  than  my  share.  Then  some¬ 
thing  comes  up,  like  seeing  a  drunken 
vagrant,  who  was  a  young  man  with  as 
good  a  chance  as  myself,  go  staggering  up 
the  road  to  sleep  in  a  neighbor’s  barn, 
and  I  thank  God  that  I  have  had  the 
strength  and  the  will  to  do  the  little  that 
I  have.  Even  if  there  should  be  nothing 
afterwards,  it  is  better  to  stand  up  and 
take  what  comes  to  us  to  the  end.  j.  G.  Ji. 

There  is  the  greater  part  of  your  an¬ 
swer,  I  think.  Alen  who  ought  to  have 
the  tried  experience  and  wisdom  which 
life  should  supply,  gi'ow  sour  and  indif¬ 
ferent  so  that  the  best  of  their  life  is  lost 
to  the  world.  They  practically  abandon  I 
society  to  untried  and  over-confident  I 
youth,  and  then  growl  because  young  peo¬ 
ple  are  not  old  men  and  women.  Such 
people  acquire  life’s  knowledge  and  then 
proceed  to  pack  it  down  in  diw  salt  or 
some  bitter  pickle  when  it  should  be  out  ' 
sweetening  and  tempering  the  world. 
AA’hen  this  life’s  knowledge  is  locked  up 
or  concentrated  in  this  way  it  becomes 
more  dangerous  than  concentrated  wealth. 
That  is  my  idea  of  an  answer  to  the 
question.  H.  W.  C. 


Figuring  a  Fertilizer 

How  many  pounds  of  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  shall  I  use  with  neutral  filler  to 
make  one  ton  of  4-8-10  fertilizer?  Please 
show  method  of  calculation :  Nitrate  of 
soda  testing  15.5  per  cent. ;  acid  phos¬ 
phate  testing  16  per  cent. ;  su'phate  of 
potash  testing  50  per  cent,  e.  j.  l. 

New  York. 

There  is  not  much  use  figuring  on  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash  this  yeai%  but  the  prob-  i 
lem  would  be  worked  out  as  follows :  You 
want  a  4-8-10  fertilizer.  That  means  in 
one  ton  of  2.000  pounds,  80  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  160  of  phosphoric  acid  and  200 
of  potash.  In  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda  you  have  15%  pounds  of  nitrogen  ; 
therefore  to  obtain  80  pounds  you  must 
use  520  pounds  of  the  nitrate.  In  each 
100  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  you  have 
16  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid — 1,000 
pounds  are  required  for  your  needed  160 
pounds.  In  each  100  of  sulphate  you  have 
50  pounds  of  potash — thus  you  need  400 
pounds  of  sulphate.  You  can,  therefore, 
obtain  the  plant  food  you  need  in  520 
pounds  nitrate,  1,000  acid  phosphate  and 
IfK)  of  sulphate  of  potash.  AYe  .should  add 
20  pounds  of  each  iii  Oi-der  to  make  an 
even  ton  and  give  a  little  extra  plant 
food. 


Flour 


Facts 


Unusual  weather  conditions  during 
the  Icist  growing  season  have  produced 
a  smaller,  lighter  kernel  of  wheat, 
making  it  necessary  for  flour  millers  to 
take  extreme  precautions  in  wheat  se¬ 
lection  cind  in  milling. 

The  Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Company 
is  fully  prepared  cind  equipped  to  meet 
this  situation.  Huge  wheat -storage 
capacity  and  unexcelled  laboratory 
facilities  make  it  possible  for  us  to  select 
the  right  wheat  and  to  mill  it  the  right 
way. 

As  a  result,  Pillsbury’s  Best  flour  is 
being  produced  on  the  same  high-qual¬ 
ity  basis  which  has  always  character¬ 
ized  it.  It  costs  us  more  money  this 
year  to  maintain  the  Pillsbury  standard, 
but. we  are  making  the  same  good  flour 
and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

You  who  already  know  and  use 
Pillsbury’s  Best  need  not  worry  about 
spoiled  bakings.  You  cein  rest  assured 
that  with  Pillsbury’s  Best  your  usual 
methods  will  produce  the  same  delici¬ 
ous  bread,  cake  and  pastry;  so  we  say, 

The  Flour  Question  Settled 

‘‘Because 


Pillsbury’s  Best 


Send  10c  for  a  copy  of  the  famous  Pillsbury  Cook  Book.  Address  Dept.  F26 
Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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The  True  History  of  the  Wolf  River  Apple 

James  J.  Hatch  and  Jane  Adams,  his 
wife,  were  born  and  raised  at  Williams- 
tiiwn,  Vt.  They  were  members  of  the 
“Old  (Juard”  of  Argonauts,  who  “trekked” 
west  in  1S4S  and  1849.  They  .settled  in 
lola.  Wis..  among  the  Indians,  and  cleared 
lip  a  farm  there.  Mrs.  Hatch  planted 
some  apple  seeds,  and  all  the  trees  proved 
worthles.s.  but  one.  This  one  was  the 
oHginal  "Hatch  Seedling.”  Some  time  in 
the  seventies  Win.  Springer  of  Fremont, 
Wis..  another  member  of  the  “Old 
Guard.”  came  to  lola.  cut  a  bundle  of 
scions  from  this  tree,  took  them  to  his 
nursery  at  Fremont,  grafted  them  and 
sold  trees  which  he  named  “Wolf  River 
Seedling.”  The  original  tree  was  still 
alive  a  few  years  ago.  I  have  two  of  the 
trees  in  my  orchard  at  Gramton.  Wis., 
which  came  from  Springer’s  nursery. 
We  get  four  to  six  bushels  per  year  from 
them.  J.  M.  HATCH. 

Wisconsin. 


Trimming  Kieffer  Pears 

Would  you  advise  trimming  Kieffer 
pear  trees,  if  so.  how  much?  B,  E. 

Wilson.  N.  Y. 

Kieffer  pears  need  as  much  trimming 
as  any  other  vainety.  The  young  trees 
should  be  gone  over  each  year,  and  broken 
and  crossing  branches  taken  out.  All 
blight  should  be  cut  out  every  Summer 
and  the  cut  painted  with  a  strong  solu¬ 
tion  of  corrosive  sublimate.  We  use 
three  or  four  of  the  commercial  tablets 
in  a  two-quart  pail  of  wann  water.  It 
is  most  important  to  cut  well  back  of 
any  canker  that  can  be  seen.  Our  rule  in 
large  trees  is  to  cut  two  feet  or  more  be¬ 
hind  the  canker.  In  small  trees  one  can¬ 
not  cut  so  far  back  and  the  tree  usually 
dies.  In  Bartlett  pears  this  trimming 
with  the  taking  out  of  crossing  limbs  each 
Winter  will  be  enough.  In  the  case  of 
Kieffer.  it  may  be  necessary,  after  the 
trees  get  10  or  12  feet  tall,  to  take  off  the 
last  year’s  growth  at  the  end  of  the  most 
vigorous  limbs  to  keep  them  from  getting 
too  long.  If  the  Kieffer  trees  have  been 
allowed  to  get  too  tall  it  may  be  well  to 
cut  them  back  to  a  side  lind).  In  doing 
this  one  should  remember  that  the  new 
sprouts  which  will  come  out  where  the 
top  has  been  cut  off  will  grow  very  fast 
so  it  is  necessary  to  cut  back  several  feet 
below  where  the  new  top  is  expected  to  be. 

A.  C.  W. 


Trou’ole  With  Radishes 

For  the  last  few  years  I  have  had 
Iiad  results  in  growing  White  8rrasburg 
radishes,  white  tipped  radishes  and 
White  Milan  turnips,  as  the  radishes  will 
turn  black  and  the  turnips  become  both 
wormy  and  black.  The  soil  is  .somewhat 
gravelly,  with  a  clay  bottom,  and  for 
years  the  top  soil  had  been  removed  by 
a  florist.  I  used  both  fresh  and  old 
horse  manure  but  find  they  result  the 
same.  I  have  used  lime  and  fertilizer 
alone  (without  manure  1  but  they  will 
not  grow  as  the  soil  seems  to  be  poor. 

New  York.  F.  G. 

Quite  likely  your  soil  is  infested  wtih 
one  of  the  many  forms  of  scab  which 
sometimes  affects  radishes,  turnijis.  pota¬ 
toes.  beets,  etc.  The  trouble  is  mo.st 
l>revalent  where  the  soil  is  alkaline  and 
is  favored  by  moif'iture.  Wood  ashe.s, 
stable  manure,  lime,  etc.,  increasing  al¬ 
kalinity,  favor  the  growth  of  this  fun¬ 
gus  disease  and  cause  increased  amount 
of  scab  in  soils  already  infected.  Ma¬ 
terials  which  tend  to  decrease  scab  are 
commercial  fertilizers,  ammonium  sul- 
I)hate,  and  acid  phosphate.  Planting  to 
crops  which  are  not  susceptible  to  the 
ili<ease  for  a  few  years  reduces,  or  even 
clears  out.  the  disease.  I’lowing  under 
green  cover  crops  would  be  a  big  help  to 
your  poor  sandy  soil  because  these  green 
crops  would  conserve  plant  food  which 
otherwise  might  be  leached  out  by  Win¬ 
ter  rains.  Organic  matter  would  'be 
added  to  build  up  the  soil  and  if  those 
cover  crops  were  allowed  to  make  a  rank 
growth,  before  they  were  plowed  down, 
the  alkalinity  of  the  soil  would  be 
counteracted  by  the  decaying  vegetable 
matter,  because  excessively  heavy  cover 
crops  help  to  make  sour  soils.  R.  w.  d. 


The  J.  H.  Hale  Peach 

I  note  in  your  issue  of  December  2.3 
that  you  are  inviting  comment  on  the 
merits  of  the  Hale  peach.  Here  are  the 
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following  points  which  I  gathered  with 
regard  to  the  Hale  peach  as  grown  in 
Georgia. 

It  hung  on  the  trees  for  a  period  of  10 
days  or  more,  during  which  time  it  had 
sufficient  size  and  color  for  picking.  This 
is  an  advantage  over  other  varieties  in 
that  the  grower  has  plenty  of  time  to 
harvest  his  crop.  It  is  an  excellent 
shipper,  due  I  think  to  its  tough.^  thick 
skin.  It  is  an  excellent  yielder  in  com¬ 
parison  with  Klberta.  That  is,  it  does  not 
seem  to  shed  its  fruit  as  much  as  Flberta 
early  in  the  season.  The  fruit  buds  seem 
closer  together  than  on  Elberta.  It  is  a 
good  looking  poach,  and  tends  to  grow  to 
good  size  where  given  good  care.  It 
ripens  about  the  Elberta  time,  although  it 
may  be  picked  earlier  than  the  Elberta, 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  colors  earlier.  The 
tree,  itself,  seems  to  he  a  more  stocky 
grower  than  the  Elberta. 

These  are  some  of  the  points  which  we 
gathered  with  regard  to  the  variety  grown  , 
in  Central  Georgia  I  have  heard  since  j 
that  the  Hale  is  considered  more  hardy  j 
than  the  Elberta.  as  it  does  not  seem  to  i 
suffer  as  much  Winter  injury. 

A.  .T.  GUNDERSON. 

Illinois  Exp.  Station. 


Rusty  Kieffer  Pears 

Can  anything  be  done  in  the  way  of 
spraying  to  prevent  the  fruit  of  Kieffer 
pears  becoming  rusty,  dark  and  discol¬ 
ored?  Much  of  the  fruit  of  late  years  is 
dark-skinned,  which  spoils  its  appearance 
and  injures  its  sale.  g.  r.  c. 

Ohio. 

Prom  the  description  given  I  am  un¬ 
able  to  identify  the  disease  with  certainty. 
It  may  have  been  the  brown  blotch,  de¬ 
scribed  in  N.  .7.  Sta.  Circ.  52,  or  it  may 
have  been  the  sooty  mold  which  follows 
an  attack  of  pear  psylla.  If  the  disease 
is  brown  blotch  the  trees  .should  be 
thinned  and  pruned  to  secure  a  free  circu¬ 
lation  of  air  and  sprayed  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  or  lime-sulphur.  If  it  is  sooty 
mold  the  pear  psylla  must  be  controlled.* 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Station.  F.  c.  stfavart. 


Early  Bearing  Apples 

On  page  1580  I  note  what  William 
P.  Belden,  of  Northern  Michigan,  says 
about  the  early  bearing  of  the  Duchess 
apple.  The  Duchess.  Wagener,  Wealthy, 
and  Y’ellow  Transparent  are  the  earliest 
of  all  apples  to  bear,  so  far  as  my  experi¬ 
ence  goes.  I  planted  an  orchard  in  1901. 
Then  a  few  years  later  I  set  out  four 
more  rows,  14  trees  to  the  row,  one  row 
being  all  Yellow  Transparent.  These 
were  heavy,  well-branched,  two-year-old 
trees.  This  was  nine  years  ago  the  past 
Fall.  I  trimmed  the  roots,  heeled  them 
in  and  .set  the  followi.  r  Spring.  I  did 
not  head  them  in.  but  cut  out  two-thirds 
of  the  branches  close  to  body  of  tree. 
One  tree  came  out  full  of  bloom  on  every 
tip  of  the  remaHjing  branches.  I  sheared 
off  all  blooms.  All  grew  in  fine*shape. 
This  same  tree  the  following  Spring 
hloomed  out  full  again.  I  sheared  the 
blooms  to  one  to  each  branch,  later  cut 
them  to  le.ss  than  twenty,  and  later  cut 
them  again,  leaving  just  nine  well-set 
apples.  Eight  of  the  14  trees  bloomed, 
but  not  so  full  as  this  one.  I  sprayed 
all  that  bloomed  three  times  and  every 
apple  was  pei-fect  and  very  large.  The 
tree  first  spoken  of  dropped  one  apple  in 
strawberry  time.  Two  days  later  we 
ate  it  and  called  it  fine.  June  29.  One 
tree  had  four,  all  on  one  spur,  about 
five  inches  long,  and  were  very  large, 
about  one-half  bushel  in  1.5  months  from 
planting  of  the  trees.  The  fifth  year  I 
got  .$70  for  the  product  of  the  row,  .$5 
jier  tree.  All  bore  about  alike.  A 
Wealthy  tree  (I  had  only  one)  produced 
.$5  worth  the  fifth  year,  but  bore  none 
till  the  third  year,  when  it  was  very 
full,  as  well  as  fourth  and  fifth  -years.  I 
found  Winter  Banana  about  the  next 
early  in  order  of  bearing  and  of  fine 
quality.  ISAIAH  lower. 

Ohio. 


The  kindergarten  had  been  studying 
the  wind  all  week — its  power,  effects, 
etc. — until  the  subject  had  been  pretty 
well  exhausted.  To  stimulate  interest 
the  teacher  said,  in  her  most  enthusiastic 
manner:  “Children,  as  I  came  to  .school 
today  in  the  trolley  car.  the  door  opened 
and  something  came  softly  in  and  kissed 
ine  on  the  cheek.  What  do  you  think 
it  w'as?  And  the  children  joyfully  an¬ 
swered,  “The  conductor  !”-^lIarper’6 
Magazine. 


The  Best  for  Small  Fruit  Growers 


I  believe  the  Goulds  ‘Pomona’  Barrel  Pump  is  the  best  for 
small  fruit  growers,”  writes  W.  B.  Nissley  in  charge  of 
Vegetable  Gardening  at  the  New  York  State  School  of  A 
,  Agriculture,  Long  Island,  “it  is  of  sufficient  strength  and  is  ^ 
Ik  large  enough  to  maintain  a  high,  even  pressure,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  important  things  to  keep  in  mind  for  sue- 
cessful  spraying.”  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  ^0^ 


Goulds  Fig.  1100 
'Pomona”  Barrel  Spray  at 


LAY  A  MODERN  THIN 
HARDWOOD  FLOOR 


right  over  your  old  soft-wood  floors  and  make 
your  rooms  more  attractive  and  more  sanitary. 
Not  necessary  to  disturb  old  floor.  Hardwood 
floors  increase  the  comfort  and  value  of  any 
house.  Our  thin  hardwood  flooring  is  very 
strong  and  ■  i— 


EASY  TO  LAY 
AT  LOW  COST 

Your  choice  of  oak, 
quartered  oak,  birch, 
or  maple.  Get  our 
prices  and  samples. 
Get  some  new  floors 
down  this  winter. 


BUILDING 

MATERIAL 

CATALOG 

8®iit  free  shows  liow  to 
buildy  repair  or  remodel 
at  low  cost.  Over  500 
iftrtures  of  the  standard¬ 
ized  material  we  are 
ready  to  ship. 


WEBBER  LUMBER  AND  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
86  Thompson  Street  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


Owens  Transplanter 


r  Only  Self-Setting  machine. 

Transplants  sweet  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  tobacco,  strawber¬ 
ries,  cabbage,  nursery  cuttinfira. 
etc.  Any  desired  depth.  Bet¬ 
tor  than  hand.  As  plant  is  re¬ 
leased,  water  valve  op¬ 
ens,  then  closer  rollers 

gresa  dry  soil  around  plant! 

olds  moisture  but  leaves 
no  wet  surface  soil  to  bake. 

J.  L«  Owens  Co. 

114lDartmouth  St.,  Minnaanolie.  Minn. 


Bartlett  Pruning  Tools 


are  designed  on  scientific 
principles,  made  of  the 
highest  grade'  materials 
and  sold  on  their  merits. 

We  make  a  complete 
line,  including  our  Jointed 

TREE  TRiMMER,  and  will 
be  glad  to  send  our  cata¬ 
logue  upon  request,  also 
our  booklet  on  pruning 
with  first  order. 

No.  18,  Pruning  Saw 
Price  $2.10 
No.  777,  Two  Hand 
Pruner,  26-in.  Ash 
Handies,  $2.40 
Your  dealer  can  supply 
you;  if  he  does  not,  mail 
money  order  to  us  and  we 


will  ship  prepaid. 

NoM8^  Bartlett  Mfg.  Co.  777 

Box  3,  Boydell  Bldg.  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


If  You  Guess 

The  Cost  of  Spraying 

your  orchard,  it  is  impossible  to 
show  you  that  “SCALECIDE” 
is  cheaper  than  Lime-Sulfur. 

If  You  Know 

we  can  prove  to  you  conclusively 
(no  matter  how  large  or  small)  that 
‘  SCALECIDE”  is  not  only  cheaper 
and  easier  to  applji,  but  is  more  ef¬ 
fective  in  controlling  Scale,  Pear 
Psylla,  Leaf  Roller,  Bud  Moth,  Case- 
bearer;  also  fungus,  such  as  Canker 
and  Collar  Rot  that  no  other  spray 
will  control. 

Write  us  the  number  and  age  of  your  trees;  the 
number  of  gallons  and  cost  of  Lime-Sulfur  you 
use  and  the  cost  of  labor  to  app'y  it,  and  we  will 
tell  you  what  it  willcost  to  use  “SCALECIDE.” 
Number  13  Booklet  free.  Address  Dept,  a, 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO. 

Manvfacturinq  Chemists 

50  Church  Street,  New  York  City 


timm 


Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  questions: 
How  can  I  grow  crops  with  less  ex- 
pens6  and  labor  ?  How  can  1  grow 
fancy  fruit  at  low  cost  ?  The 


IRON  AGE 


n.  iBo 


B a rrel 
Sprayer 


(horizontal)  solves  the  spraying 
problem  for  the  busy  farmer. 
Can  be  used  in  any  wagon, 
cart  or  sled.  Reliable  easy- 
working  pump  placed  outside 
the  barrel — prevents  rusting— 
all  parts  easy  to  reach.  100  to 
125  pounds  pressure  with  two 
nozzles.  60  and  100  gallon  sizes. 
We  make  a  full  line  of  spray¬ 
ers.  Write  today  for  our  free 
Barrel  Sprayer  booklet. 

Bateman M’f’g Co.,  Box  2E  ,GrenIoch,N.J. 


^ur  Spiiamn^  Problems 

are  all  solved  in  our  handsome  book  on 
“Orchard  Success.”  k^lent  Free. 

Tells  how,  when  and  with  what  to  spray.  Compiled 
from  the  latest  Experiment  Station  Bulletins.  Information 
absolutely  reliable.  Valuable  hints  on  small  fruit,  potato 
and  other  vegetable  growing.  If  you  spray  you  need  a 
copy.  A  Post  card  will  bring  it  free. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.  Dept.  2,  Elmira.  N.  Y. 


One  For  Every  Need 


32  DIFFERENT  STYLES 


Man  power  and  horse  power  for  held  ami  orchard.  Barrel  power, 
compressed  air  and  knapsack  styles  for  every  purpose.  AH  i;ive 
high  Pleasure,  produce  vapor  spray  that  kills  scale,  prevents 
blight,  scab  and  rfd  your  crops  of  all  fungu.s  and  insect  pests. 


^  LHifeui.,  ov«u  aiiu  I lu  juui  L'lopa  oi  aii  iiiiiKn8  anil  iiisecc  {lesis. 

Have  Stood  The  Test  of  30  Years!  WRITE  OR  MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


That’s  Proof  ef  Quality,  For  SO  years  Hurst  Sprayers  have  Iteen  the  Standard  by 
which  all  Kjirayers  arejuUged — always  the  l*estau<l  always  leading.  Kveryoiie  Cuarantoed* 
Must  be  T Ight  or  they  cost  you  nothing.  The  United  Stales  (fovernment  as  well  as  many 
State  I'.xperlment  Stations  use  the  Hurst  besides  more  than  loo, noo  progressive  farmers  and 
truck  men.  A  Hurst  will  pay  for  itself  iirst  season  even  on  two  acres. 

Valuable  Spraying  Guide — “Why,  How  and  When  to  Spray.” 

Shows  74  illustrations  of  insect  and  rr.ugous  pests  and  gives  tlic  retnedy  foi  each.  Also  ^ 


Get  our  Free  Book,  liberal  selling  plans.  Free  Demonstration 
Oder  and  full  details  of  the  best  sprayer  for  your  work.  'We  sell 
direct  where  we  have  no  dealer.  Send  now.  A  postal  will  do 

H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  CO., 


MAIL  today- 


286  North  St.,  Canton,  0. 

BIG  BOOK  FREE/ 


H.  L.  Hurst  Mfg.  Co., 

286  North  St.,  Cantorii  0« 

Send  me  your  Catalog,  Spraying  Guide  and  information  on  the 
sprayer  marked  with  an  X  below. 

—  Man-Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer 

- Horse-Power  Potato  and  Orchard  .Sprayer 

■  Fitz-.41!  Barrel  Sprayer 

— ■■  Power  Orchard  Sprayer 

- - Knapsack  Sprayer 


NAM  E . 

ADDRESS 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

TUB  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 
K  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  IIoniCK 

Established  isso 

Pnbllsbrd  irrrkly  by  thr  Raral  rtibliKblne:  Company,  333  West  80th  Street,  Nm  Tork 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  foreipn  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  S2.01,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8)4  marks,  or  IOV4  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  peisonal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  I’ost  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advert isinpr  rates.  75  cents  per  aprate  line — 7  Avords.  References  required  for 

advci  lisers  unknown  to  US  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

TVe  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
■Ible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisera  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  colunms,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  diffei-ences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertiseis  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cages  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscriliers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
reeimnsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Give  Us  Men  ! 

Oh.  give  ibs  men  with  visions  clear; 

With  rugged  hearts,  who  know  no  fear, 

Who  fight  for  truth,  whate’er  their  fate ; 

The  men.  O  Lord,  to  make  a  State. 

(Ireat  men  of  prescience,  brave  and  bold; 
Unshaken  by  the  lure  of  gold; 

Too  manly  to  procrastinate; 

The  men,  O  Lord,  to  make  a  State. 

(Jod-gifted  men — of  wisdom,  power; 

In  storm,  the  oak;  in  .sunshine,  flower; 

Too  lofty  far  to  cherish  hate ; 

The  men,  ()  Lord,  to  make  a  State. 

^len  who  can  stand  upon  the  earth; 

Who  trust  in  Him  of  lowly  birth 
Uirmly  for  right,  nor  hesitati' ; 

The  men,  ()  I.ord.  to  make  a  State. 

—  Hoscoe  Puings  in  Home  ('liib  Bulletin. 

* 

NL  of.  our  reader.s  says  lie  wrote  to  Albany 
about  this  niarketiiig  question  and  received  in 
reply  reports  of  three’  investigation  committees! 

‘•//’n  hut  nil',-'  he  .says.  “What  can  he  dune  to 
stop  such  a  flood  of  it  ichen  ice  need  cold  com¬ 
mon  sense?" 

We  might  refer  him  to  I'aragrajih  4,  Section  54, 
of  flic  New  York  ronservatioii  law. 

“Unpiloted  hot  air  balloons.  No  unpiloted  hot  air 
balloon  shall  be  .sent  up  in  any  f.re  town  or  in  a  town 
ad.iacent  thereto.” 

We  shall  have  many  such  balloons  before  this 
question  is  settled.  (Jet  ready  for  them  and  spot 
them  for  ju.st  what  they  are. 

* 

WHILE  the  Federal  Land  liank  system  is  be¬ 
ing  ideveloped  throughout  the  country,  it 
might  he  well  for  the  people  of  the  State  of  New 
York  to  realize  that  they  have  a  Land  Bank  system 
in  this  State  alread.v  established  and  doing  busines.s. 
The  bonds  of  the  T.and  Bank  of  the  State  of  New 
York  sell  readily  at  4i^%  and  there  is  a  ready 
demand  for  them.  In  other  words,  all  the  money 
needed  for  farm  or  home  mortgages  is  now  avail¬ 
able  in  the  i^tate  of  New  York,  and  the  system  is 
much  more  flexible  and  much  more  easily  organized 
locally  than  in  the  Fedei-al  system.  This  is  no 
criticism  whatever  of  the  Federal  sy.stem,  but  it 
is  a  simple  fact  that  the  New  York  sy.stem  is  more 
flexible  and  larger  amounts  can  he  loaned  on  prop¬ 
erty  than  can  in  any  case  be  secured  through  a 
Federal  loan  hank.  Every  day  brings  letters  from 
farmers  who  want  to  obtain  a  “government  loan.” 
I.et  them  investigate  the  merits  of  the  State  bank. 

* 

The  Consumors’  League  made  a  great  fu.ss  in  Syra¬ 
cuse  because  the  farmers  were  getting  a  good  price  for 
eggs,  but  did  not  say  a  word  because  dry  goods  and  all 
other  commodities  were  just  as  high  in  proportion. 
The  Pomona  Grange  at  its  meeting  there  took  up  the 
matter  and  said  the  farmer  could  boycott  the  city 
stores  and  send  to  Chicago  and  New  York  for  goods, 
just  as  well  as  buy  them  in  Syracuse,  and  several  peo¬ 
ple,  farmers,  wrote  articles  in  protest,  and  the  matter 
was  dropped  in  the  dailies  when  they  realized  that 
the  farmer  understood  it.  The  farmer  could  just  as 
well  say.  “We  won’t  buy  any  more  shoes  till  the  price 
is  lowered.”  Why  must  the  farmer  sell  below  cost  and 
take  what  is  offered,  and  the  maker  of  shoes  and  so  on 
set  his  own  price?  MRS.  j.  B. 

OB  years  we  have  advised  our  readers  to  make 
use  of  the  daily  and  weekly  papers  whenever 
they  need  a  hearing.  Country  people  are  usually 
the  best  patrons  these  papers  have.  In  most  of 
our  small  and  medium-sized  cities  these  papers 
could  hardly  live  without  their  country  circulation. 
In  spite  of  this,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  the 
sympathies  of  these  papers  are  usually  with  their 

advertisers  and  city  readers.  There  ai’e  some 

notable  exceptions,  hut,  as  a  rule,  the  farmei’S  mu.st 
unite  and  fight  for  recognition.  We  have  long 

advi.sed  our  farmers  to  make  a  business  of  putting 
their  desires  and  their  thoughts  before  the  city 
people.  Do  not  be  .satisfied  with  the  weak  and 

perfunctory  “news,”  but  go  I'ight  in  with  sound 


thought  and  fearless  statement  of  what  you  con¬ 
sider  the  rights  of  country  people.  These  papers 
will,  in  time,  be  compelled  to  print  .such  letters, 
and  the  city  people  will  gain  new  respect  and 
interest  for  farm  matters.  We  need  the  help  of  the 
better  cla.ss  of  city  people.  We  should  not  an¬ 
tagonize  them.  They  are  our  customers  and  should 
be  our  friends.  Go  right  into  the  newspapers  and 
make  the  public  realize  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  clear,  honest,  logical  country  thought. 

♦ 

“  North  Dakota  Politics”  in  New  York 

In  reading  your  paper  I  see,  from  time  to  time,  ref¬ 
erences  to  what  the  farmers  of  North  Dakota  have 
done.  As  a  new  sub.scriber,  and  unfamiliar  with  this, 
will  you  tell  me  what  these  North  Dakota  farmers  did, 
and  w’hat  it  has  to  do  with  the  situation  in  New  York? 

J.  w.  B. 

ITH  pleasure!  North  Dakota  is  an  agricul¬ 
tural  State — nearly  70  per  cent,  of  the  people 
being  engaged  in  farming.  The  chief  exports  and 
.sources  of  income  are  wheat  and  other  grain,  live 
stock  and  farm  products.  Politically  the  State  was 
.strongly  Bepublican.  Government  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  “ring”  of  corrupt  politicians  who  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  rob  and  exploit  the  people.  It  was  “le¬ 
galized  robbery”  made  possible  by  legislation — 
plausible  and  harmless  on  its  face,  but  carrying  a 
“joker”  which  gave  all  the  advantage  to  the  grain 
dealers,  railroads  and  others  who  handled  what  the 
farmers  produced.  The  farmers  w^re  in  a  vast  nia- 
joi-ity,  but  so  unorganized  and  scattered  that  they 
were  powerless.  At  last  the  farmers  aroused  and 
Avent  to  the  Legislature  with  a  fair  statement  of 
Avhat  they  Avanted.  The  political  bosses  felt  so  se¬ 
cure  that  they  told  the  farmers  to  “Go  home  and 
slop  the  hogs"  These  politicians  argued  that  the 
fai-niers  might  groAvl  a  little,  but  Avould  ahvays  end 
uj)  by  voting  their  .straight  party  ticket.  Instead  of 
that  the  farmers  Avent  home  and  organized.  Men 
took  their  houses  or  their  cars  and  Avent  from  farm 
to  farm,  talking  and  obtaining  pledges.  The  poli¬ 
ticians  hooted  at  them,  but  the  farmers  kept  right 
on,  and  in  less  than  18  months  obtained  full  control 
of  the  machinery  of  the  Bepublican  party,  and 
elected  a  full  State  ticket  of  farmers  or  men  pledged 
to  farm  reforms.  As  a  result  there  is  noAV  being 
developed  the  greatest  experiment  in  popular  gov¬ 
ernment  that  the  past  century  has  seen.  Could  the 
.same  thing  happen  in  New  York?  Yes,  and  it  xcill 
happen  if  the  politicians  do  not  stop  their  stupid 
folly.  For  years  a  political  revolution  has  been 
smouldering  among  the  NeAA'  York  farmers.  The 
politicians  haA’e  been  able  to  confrol  it  because  they 
avoided  any  direct  farm  issue  by  “inA-estigating”  or 
talking  “education”  or  party  politics.  The  Avork 
done  by  the  Foods  and  Markets  Department  has  at 
last  made  a  direct  and  clear  issue.  The  farmers 
Avant  this  Dejiartment  continued  with  a  fair  apiiro- 
jiriation  to  AA’ork  Avith.  The  politicians  as  usual, 
want  more  investigation  and  reorganizing.  They 
may  he  a  little  more  reserved  in  public  than  those 
North  Dakota  bosses,  hut  they  have  the  same  thing 
ill  mind.  They  AA’ant  these  farmers  to  go  home  and 
keep  quiet!  They  are  too  late.  The  situation  has 
got  aAAay  from  them.  They  have  created  the  one 
Ihing  needful.  We  can  tell  them  now  before  they 
start  that  if  they  Avipe  out  this  department  they 
Avill  face  a  revolt  Avhich  Avill  make  that  North  Da¬ 
kota  campaign  look  like  a  gentle  breeze.  And  they 
kuoAv  it  too!  So  do  thousands  of  farmers  knoAv  it. 
This  is  the  Avay  they  talk  ; 

You  are  making  the  grancle.st  fight  in  the  interests  of 
the  farmers  of  any  paper  planted  in  this  counti’y  to¬ 
day  and  against  otlds  that  seem  almost  insurmountable ; 
but  you  Avill  win  out  as  sure  as  little  apples  grow.  The 
farmers  of  this  country  ought  to  stand  by  you  with 
their  sub.scriptions  to  a  man.  The  milk  trust  alone 
is  a  mighty  horde  to  contend  with,  but  I  hope  to  see 
you  “smite  them  hip  and  thigh,”  and  in  the  end',  DaAud- 
like.  come  off  victorious.  You  have  a  gigantic  fight 
on  up  at  Albany,  and  I  hope  you  will  win,  and  Avin 
everything  from  start  to  finish.  F.  E.  milholland. 

We  realize  the  size  of  the  fight  and  Ave  also 
realize  the  size  of  the  farmer’s  boot  Avhen  Be 
once  fairly  starts  at  kicking.  He  has  started!  If 
the  politicians  do  not  believe  it  we  can  refer  them 
to  a  number  of  men  Avho  thought  the  farmers  would 
not  fight — and  noAV  know  better! 

* 

I  SEE  that  under  the  proposed  new  dog  law  if  a 
dog  is  found  worrying  or  chasing  sheep  he  may  be 
.shot  by  anyone.  Now,  as  a  dog  owner,  what  Avould 
you  do  if  somebody  shot  your  valuable  dog  for  killing 
a  $5  sheep?  S.  B. 

E  Avould  haA’e  to  prove  the  case  against  the 
■dog.  If  the  dog  did  kill  or  worry  the  sheep, 
we  .should  conclude  that  he  was  like  the  saloon  busi¬ 
ness — “Avith  no  legal  or  moral  right  to  exi.st” — at 
least,  Avhile  at  large  We  have  men  who  claim  that 
all  dogs,  no  matter  how  Avell  bred,  are  naturally 
inclined  to  attack  and  destroy  sheep  Avhen  they  get 
the  chance.  We  do  not  believe  it,  and  we  knoAV  of 
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many  dogs  that  would  fight  for  the  sheep  or  die 
for  them,  df  need  be.  We  hear  from  men  who  say 
they  believe  in  killing  all  stray  dogs,  but  their  own 
dogs  are  so  superior  and  useful  that  they  should 
be  exempt  from  any  high  license  fee.  There  never 
was  an  effective  laAV  which  was  not  worked  out 
as  a  compromi.se.  We  must  all  give  up  something 
and  practice  some  sort  of  self-denial  in  order  to 
give  re.spect  and  poAver  to  a  law.  The  sheep  busi¬ 
ness  is  worth  more  to  the  State  than  the  dog 
bu.siness.  No  one  ever  heard  of  a  sheep  killing  a 
dog ;  while  there  is  clear,  unquestioned  evidence  that 
dogs  kill  sheep.  A  dog  has  no  more  right  to  wander 
OA’er  the  neighborhood,  unrestrained  and  hungry, 
than  a  hog,  a  horse  or  a  coav  has  to  enter  the  corn¬ 
field  or  garden  and  destroy  property.  The  dog  has 
his  rights,  but  they  are  home  rights,  and  if  a  dog 
is  kept  where  he  belongs  he  need  not  suffer  under 
this  laAA’.  Some  men  commit  crimes  which  the 
public  must  pay  for,  and  all  property  OAvners  must 
help  pay  the  damage.  This  will  continue  until 
honest  men  get  rid  of  the  criminals.  In  much  the 
.same  way  the  honest  dogs  must  pay  for  the  damage 
done  by  the  criminal  dogs  until  the  latter  are 
wiped  out 

* 

The  Farm  Bureau  Agent  of  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.. 

reports  a  sale.sman  at  Avork  among  the  farmers 
.selling  “speltz”  or  “Emmer”  for  seed  at  $2.25  a 
bu.shel.  Big  stories  are  told  about  this  grain,  but 
in  this  latitude  it  Avill  not  giA’e  as  much  feed  as 
either  oats  or  barley.  We  have  tried  it  and  dis¬ 
carded  it  as  not  .suited  to  this  Eastern  country.  It 
is  ea.sy  to  tell  big  .stories  about  a  new  forage  crop 
Avhen  you  are  trjung  to  sell  the  seed  but  live  stock 
Avill  not  find  that  the  big  stories  make  a  good  bal¬ 
anced  ration.  Do  not  pay  any  such  prices  for 
speltz.  You  cannot  .spell  profit  that  Avay. 

* 

The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  the  West¬ 
ern  “Blue  Sky”  laAvs  are  constitutional,  and 
may  he  enforced.  These  laAA’s  prohibit  the  sale  of 
bonds  or  other  securities  in  companies  Avhich  the 
State  insj^ector  considers  unsound  or  un.safe.  The 
name  came  from  a  statement  that  such  concerns 
Avere  trying  to  sell  stock  based  on  “blue  sky.  strong 
Avind  and  clear  AA’ater!”  We  believe  such  legisla¬ 
tion  is  justified,  and  Ave  do  not  believe  it  Avill  inter¬ 
fere  Avitli  or  injure  any  legitimate  husines.s.  We 
think  the  State  is  as  vA’ell  justified  in  throAving  out 
the  bogus  investments  as  it  is  in  condemning  bogus 
fertilizeus  feeds  or  human,  food.  These  “Blue 
Sky”.laAA’s  hai’e  been  adopted  in  29  States.  The 
laAvs  Avere  attacked  by  many  bankers  and  brokers 
on  the  ground  that  they  might  injure  honest  biusi- 
uess  by  putting  arbitrary  poAver  in  the  hands  of 
.some  department  head,  and  that  some  or  many 
propositions  Avlthout  assets  Avould  liA’e  and  prosper 
if  they  could  obtain  capital  from  the  public.  To 
this  the  Supreme  Court  replies: 

The  statutes  burden  honest  business,  it  is  true,  but 
burden  it  only  that  under  its  forms  dishonest  busines.s 
may  not  be  done.  Exjiense  may  thereby  be  caused  and 
inconvenience,  but  to  arrest  the  power  of  the  State  by 
such  considerations  Avould  make  it  impotent  to  di.s- 
charge  its  functions.  It  costs  something  to  be  gov¬ 
erned. 

We  .shall  all  agree  to  that  la.st  proposition,  and 
the  criminal  and  bogus  games  are  re.sponsible  for 
the  cost. 

* 

Less  than  six  months  ago  Ave  Avere  challenged  to 
take  up  the  sheep  problem  and  try  to  interest 
people  in  it.  It  surely  looks  as  if  aao  had  it  going 
already.  Take  it  from  us.  sheep  raising — AAlith 
Sweet  clover  for  pasture — Avill  become  once  more 
one  of  the  big  industries  of  New  York  State.  The 
spirit  of  the  business  Avent  to  the  dogs.  They  have 
worried,  but  not  killed  it.  Noav  it  Avill  come  back 
and  prosper. 


Brevities 

Take  time  to  be  kind ! 

Noav  tell  the  truth  about  the  egg  yield  in  this 
Aveather. 

It  requires  some  skill  to  feed  the  frozen  silage  prop¬ 
erly. 

It  is  claimed  that  scabby  potatoe.s  are  usually  more 
“mealy”  or  of  higher  quality  than  clean  tubers.  But 
who  will  buy  them? 

A  TON  of  lime  on  clover  Avill  run  the  wallet  over ;  a 
ton  of  lime  on  grass  Avill  make  things  come  to  pass;  a 
ton  of  lime  on  ’taters  will  make  them  second-raters. 

The  N.  .1.  Experiment  Station  has  a  small  quantity 
of  resistant  cabbage  seed  for  distribution  in  that  State. 
This  seed  is  free  from  the  disease  known  as  “Yellows” 
and  trials  are  wanted  in  soils  where  the  disease  is 
knoAvn  to  exist. 

What  does  all  this  new  interest  in  taking  up  gov¬ 
ernment  land  mean !  Among  other  questions  we  are 
asked  if  a  person  under  21  years  can  make  a  home¬ 
stead  entry.  No — not  unless  he  is  the  actual  head  of 
a  family  Avith  someone  dependent  on  him  for  support. 
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Loss  in  Condemned  Food 

It  is  hard  for  many  people  to  understand  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  waste  on  the  cost  of  living  to  the  consumer 
and  the  low  return  to  the  producer.  Some  idea  may 
be  gained  from  the  fact  that  19,000  tons  of  food 
were  condemned  by  the  Health  Department  in  the 
city  of  New  York  during  the  last  year.  Forty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  worth  of  crops  were  condemned  in  the 
hands  of  one  receiver  in  the  city.  Only  last  week 
5,000  bushels  of  chestnuts,  14,000  tons  of  grapes,  and 
one  million  pounds  ‘of  onions  were  condemned  at 
one  time.  Just  before  the  arrival  of  the  onions  this 
vegetable  was  selling  at  $1.25  a  crate.  The  short¬ 
age  caused  by  the  destruction  of  such  a  large  bulk 
sent  the  prices  up  the  following  day  to  $1.50  a  crate. 
.4side  from  the  total  loss  to  the  shipi>er  and  the 
freight  charges,  the  consumer  was  obliged  to  pay 
more  for  such  onions  as  were  available  in  the 
market. 

Probably  60%  to  70%  of  the  condemned  foods  are 
perfectly  good  and  would  be  salable  if  the  fniit  and 
vegetables  were  properly  sorted.  Under  the  pro¬ 
visions  this  may  be  done,  but  the  process  under 
present  conditions  is  extremely  expensive,  and  there 
are  no  adequate  facilities  for  doing  it :  besides,  the 
receiver  is  expected  to  pay  the  freight  and  incur 
the  expense  of  sorting  and  then  have  a  dissatisfied 
shipper  besides,  so  that  he  concludes  it  is  easier  and 
cheaper  for  him  to  simply  accept  the  certificate  of 
condemnation  from  the  Health  Department,  and 
when  he  sends  this  back  to  the  shipper  his  hands 
are  supposed  to  be  clean  of  the  whole  mess. 

In  the  past  these  condemned  goods  have  been  sold 
for  good  money.  In  fact  at  different  times  inspec¬ 
tors  have  been  in  the  city  who  made  a  busine.'^s  of 
condemning  perfectly  good  produce  and  selling  it  at 
perfectly  good  prices  for  their  own  account.  Only 
last  week  an  inspector  of  the  Department  of  Foods 
and  Markets  discovered  six  calves  that  had  been 
embargoed  and  hung  in  the  mai’ket  for  several 
days.  After  a  cai’eful  examination  of  them  he  took 
them  in  charge  and  called  the  Federal  inspector, 
and  as  a  result  the  embargo  of  the  city  inspector 
was  lifted  and  the  perfectly  healthy  good  calves 
wei’e  sold  and  returns  made  to  the  shipper.  It  is 
feasible  to  have  a  place  Avhere  condemned  or  em¬ 
bargoed  produce  may  be  examined  and  .sorted,  and 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Department  to  present  a 
bill  for  this  measure  for  the  coming  year. 


The  Fight  Is  On  ! 

The  45  or  50  cents  a  hundred  ])ounds  advance  on 
his  milk  was  not  the  sum  total  of  the  benefits  of  the 
late  milk  strike  for  farmers.  As  it  Avorks  out  the 
advance  price  Avas  the  least  of  his  benefits  for  the 
tfme  being.  Later  on  the  cents  Avill  develop  into 
dollars.  The  Avhole  fight  did  them  good:  and  the 
best  of  it  was  that  they  took  the  initiative  them¬ 
selves,  and  put  real  human  energy  into  it,  and  real 
sacrifice  into  it.  If  they  had  fought  for  a  few  <lol- 
lars  or  cents,  there  AA’ould  be  nothing  more  to  it 
when  the  advance  Avas  received.  But  they  fought 
for  manhood  and  fi-eedom  and  liberty.  They  fought 
to  thi’ow  off  the  yoke  of  tyranny;  and  today  they 
haA’e  the  same  spirit  of  independence  and  determin¬ 
ation  that  they  had  during  the  thick  of  the  fight. 
The  story  of  it  is  knoAvn  in  every  corner  of  the 
world  and  farmers  haA’e  hoen  encouraged  and  enno¬ 
bled  by  the  story  everyAA’here. 

There  are  men  in  Albany  AA’ho  heard  of  it  too. 
Some  of  them  rejoiced.  Others  Avere  depressed  and 
cast  doAvn  Avith  the  neAVS  of  the  fax-mers*  success. 
They  had  opposed  it  on  what  they  call  principle. 
The  pi’inciple  on  Avhich  they  rely  is  that  the  State 
should  do  nothing  for  agriculture  but  educate  the 
farmer.  Some  of  them  like  to  do  the  teaching,  and 
do  not  like  to  be  disturbed  or  discredited  by  any 
Avork  that  might  prove  of  greater  seiwice  than  their 
OAvn.  Whatever  be  the  incentive,  such  agencies,  no 
matter  what  their  edvicational  qualifications  and 
no  matter  hoAV  high  their  personal  integrity,  ai’e 
expensive  luxuries  for  farmers.  We  haA’e  enemies 
enough  to  fight  from  the  outside ;  and  if  those  on 
the  inside  cannot  harmonize  their  prejudices  or  pei*- 
sonal  interests  Avith  the  great  majority  of  far¬ 
mers,  then  they  ought  not  to  remain  where  their 
activities  become  a  scandal  to  the  interests  they 
profess  to  serve. 

In  the  legislative  circles  at  Albany  the  effect  of 
the  organized  farmer  is  also  felt.  At  first  the  spirit 
of  past  years  entered  the  capital  AA’ith  the  opening 
of  the  annual  session.  E\’eiTthing  was  going  to  be 
turned  topsy-turvy.  So  it  Avas,  but  the  upset  came 
in  the  plans  of  the  political  I’eA’olutionists.  They 
haA’e  heard  from  farmers  in  all  pai’ts  of  the  State. 
These  showers  of  literary  effort  fell  on  the  just  and 
the  unjust — on  friend  and  foe.  The  letters  Avere  re¬ 
spectful,  but  every  one  indicated  a  man  behind  the 
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pencil.  When  it  liappened  to  be  a  Avoman  it  was 
all  the  longer.  The  result  will  be  altogether  a 
different  kind  of  legislation  than  that  first  proposed. 
The  first  draft  which  is  expected  soon  probably  will 
show  some  of  the  original  plan,  but  it  is  safe  to 
say  from  the  present  atmosphere  at  the  capitiil  that 
the  final  measure  Avill  conform  pretty  closely  to 
the  farmers’  demand.  Next  week  we  Avill  have 
something  more  definite,  and  in  the  meantime  sharp¬ 
en  the  pencil.  There  is  a  lot  of  work  to  do  this 
session.  To  straighten  out  our  archaic  milk  laws 
is  a  task  in  itself;  and  we  propo.se  to  have  it  done 
right  this  time.  For  one  thing  Ave  propose  to  stand¬ 
ardize  our  own  milk;  and  to  .satisfy  oxxrselves  that 
Ave  get  credit  for  all  the  butterfat  it  contains. 


A  Review  of  Co-operative  Work 

'  Part  I. 

[At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricul- 
Inral  Society.  .1.  W.  Pincus  read  a  strong  paper — giv¬ 
ing  a  revieAV  of  cooperative  AA’ork  in  New  York  and 
nearby  States.  The  main  points  in  this  paper  are  given 
beloAV.] 

While  the  subject  of  cooperation  and  marketing  has 
been  talked  about  from  time  immemorial,  and  some 
people  think  the  subject  has  been  “talked  to  death,” 
the  pa.st  year  has  shown  more  actual  achievement  in 
the  field  of  cooperation  and  marketing  than  in  any  pre¬ 
vious  years  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

FEDERAL  FARM  LOAN  ACT.— The  past  year 
saAv  the  signing  by  President  Wilson  of  the  Farm  Loan 
Act  creating  the  Farm  Loan  Board  and  12  banks 
which  have  recently  been  located,  and  Avhich  will  prob¬ 
ably  open  their  doors  Avithin  the  next  few  Aveeks.  While 
there  may  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  A’alue  and 
practical  Avorking  out  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act, 
no  one  can  help  but  admit  that  this  is  the  first  real 
con.structive  effort  to  solve  the  rural  credit  problem  in 
this  country,  and  it  marks  a  neAV  epoch  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  agriculture  in  this  country.  While  thus  far 
very  little  intere.st  has  been  shoAvn  in  the  Federal  farm 
loan  banks  in  this  State,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  North  Carolina,  according  to  the  Avords  of  Prof.  Wm. 
R.  Camp,  “As  a  resAilt  of  our  educational  campaign  in 
the  last  four  months  Ave  have  formed  57  National  farm 
loan  associations,  Avhich  x^pplied  for  $2,445,725  In 
loans  and  individual  applications  were  made  for  ,$699,- 
525  more.” 

NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  MOVEMENTS.— 

At  the  Chicago  conference,  a  permanent  organization 
knoAvn  as  the  National  AgricAiltural  Organization  So¬ 
ciety  was  formed.  It  Avill  work  along  the  same  line  as 
the  Irish  Agricultural  Organization  Society,  and  Avill 
make  an  effort  to  promote  coiiperation  among  farmers 
in  this  country.  In  Washington,  the  Farmers’  Non- 
P.'irtisan  I>eague,  Avith  its  affiliated  organizations.  Ru¬ 
ral  Credit  League  of  America  and  National  Marketing 
Committee,  is  doing  excellent  Avork  under  the  guidance 
of  George  P.  Hami)ton. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MILK.— On  Saturday.  December 
.50th.  in  every  county  seat  of  the  six  New  England 
States,  there  Avere  held  enthusiastic  meetings  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  milk  producers  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
a  New  England  Dairymen’s  League,  I  sacv  hoAv  large 
dairy  companies  operating  in  NeAV  England  came  doAvn 
and  accepted  the  farmers’  prices  of  six  cent.s,  and 
while  the  increase  in  price  of  one  cent  over  last  year 
is  (juite  a  factor,  the  most  important  point  is  that  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  farming  in  this  country, 
the  farmers  had  their  say  in  fixing  prices  on  products 
which  they  produce.  Heretofore,  the  farmers  had  to 
UAA’ait  the  pleasure  and  dictation  of  prices  of  the  buyei's, 

:\IARKETING  MILK  AND  DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 
— In  our  State,  thanks  to  the  effort  of  the  Commission¬ 
er  of  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets,  an  agita¬ 
tion  for  better  marketing  of  milk  and  dairy  products 
Avas  started  last  year.  Ivargely  as  a  result  of  this  agi¬ 
tation,  the  Legislature  appointed  the  Wicks  Investiga¬ 
tion  Committee,  Avhich  during  the  last  year  held  a 
mimber  of  meetings  in  this  State,  and  of  the  work  of 
Avhich  AA’e  shall  undoubtedly  hear  in  the  course  of  this 
conference. 

:\rARKETING  AND  CO-OPERATION  IN  OTHER 
STATES. — In  Maine  Mr.  Embree  reports  that  the 
Farmers’  Union  of  Maine  after  four  years’  groAvth 
from  “nothing”  has  84  local  xinions,  with  14  ware¬ 
houses  for  potatoes,  52  grain  houses,  six  grocery  stores, 
a  wholesale  grain  house,  in  Boston  a  distributing  house 
and  a  selling  agency  in  Ncav  York  City.  It  did  over 
one  million  dollars  worth  of  gross  business  last  year, 
and  saved  in  cooperative  buying  of  fertilizer  alone  about 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Massachmsetts  has  151  organizations.  The  estimate 
of  business  done  by  them  is:  Supplies  purchased,  $200,- 
600;  products  sold,  $1,500,000.  In  Connecticut,  Prof. 
IT.  ,1.  Baker,  director  of  the  extension  service,  reports 
that  there  are  eight  cooperative  organizations  incor¬ 
porated,  and  21  loosely  organized.  In  New  Jersey,  a 
special  man  to  look  after  marketing  has  been  recently 
ajjpointed  by  the  reorganized  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  This  man  is  to  have  an  office  in  NeAV  York  City 
as  well  as  Trenton,  N.  J.,  to  assist  in  every  possible 
way  New  Jersey  farmers  in  the  marketing  of  their 
I)roducts. 

This  report  comes  from  North  Carolina ;  “We  have 
helped  farmers  to  organize,  and  furnished  a  manager 
to  manage  the  association  for  the  first  year.  In  this 
AA-'ay  AA’e  demonstrate  the  value  of  eoopemtive  market¬ 
ing.  We  find  that  if  a  farmers’  organization  is  suc¬ 
cessfully  maintained  by  us  one  year  that  it  can  look 
after  itself  thereafter,  Avith  such  general  assistance  as 
is  furnished  by  this  office.  This  year  Ave  offei-ed  to 
grade  cotton  for  any  county  that  would  appropriate 
.$.‘>60.  As  a  I’esult  of  this  offer  we  are  grading  cotton 
at  seven  grading  offices  for  the  farmers  in  21  coun- 
Ees.  Last  year  AA’e  found  that  farmers  who  kncAV  the 
grade  of  their  cotton  before  selling  it  were  able  to  get 
on  an  average  $1.15  a  bale  more  than  farmers  obtained 
for  the  same  grade  on  the  same  date  who  did  not  knoAV 
the  grade  of  their  cotton.” 

N.  Y.  LAND  BANK. — The  Land  Bank  started  its 
operation  in  1915.  and  has  a  capital  of  $105,000;  it 
has  issued  and  sold  $550,000  Avorth  of  land  bank  bonds. 
$50,000  in  1915  and  $300,000  in  1916.  '  Out  of  the  250 
savings  and  loan  associations  in  the  State,  only  46 
belong  to  the  I^and  Bank  and  only  22  avail  themselves 
of  the  lending  power  of  the  Land  Bank.  These  as.so- 
<dations  placed  altogether  175  mortgages,  amounting  to 
.$517,(i(Kl,  as  .security  for  the  land  bank  bonds  Avith  the 


State  Comptroller.  Out  of  the  175  mortgages  only  24. 
amounting  to  $189,250  were  on  farm  properties  and  151 
amounting  to  $428,550  were  on  homes  of  city  arti¬ 
sans.  The  land  bank  bonds  Avere  purchased  by  the 
largest  savings  banks  and  trust  companies  in  New 
York  City  at  the  rate  of  4i4%  and  their  proceeds  net 
the  association  5%. 

CO-OPERATIVE  CREDIT  UNIONS.— In  1913  the 
Cooperative  Credit  Union  Law  was  placed  on  the  Sta¬ 
tute  Book  of  NeAV  York  State.  There  are  30  coopera¬ 
tive  credit  unions  authorized  to  do  business  in  Ncav 
York  State,  and  out  of  them  14  were  organized  during; 
last  year.  Out  of  the  30  cooperative  credit  unions,  all. 
with  the  exception  of  five,  are  located  in  cities,  and 
the  only  five  rural  organizations  are  those  organized 
by  the  Jewish  farmers  in  this  State. 


Notes  from  Department  jf  Foods  and 
Markets 

204  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City 

EGGS. — Nearby  eggs  are  in  heavy  supply,  selling 
slowly,  and  lower.  Quantities  of  California  eggs  ar¬ 
riving  daily,  selling  43c  to  44c  per  dozen.  State  and 
nearby  hennery  white  45c  to  49c;  gathered  white  43c  to 
46e;  State  and  nearby  hennery  brown,  42c  to  44c; 
brown  and  mixed  gathered  38c  to  42c.  Nearby  white 
pullet  eggs  40c  to  42c ;  Western  and  Southern  gathered 
white  42c  to  45c. 

BUTTER. — Firm  and  market  higher.  There  has 
been  some  speculative  buying  by  local  dealers  and  some 
purchased  for  export,  which  stimulated  the  market. 
Fancy  Western  creamery  42c ;  prime  to  fancy  .35c  to 
42c :  fancy  Eastern  dairy,  in  tubs,  37c  to  38c ;  mixed 
j)ackages  .35e  to  38c;  loAver  grades  30c  to  32c. 

OHEESE. — Market  firm,  prices  unchanged  from  last 
Aveek.  The  best  large  and  small  State  24  54^;  fair  to 
prime  20c  to  23c;  part  skims  17c  to  20c;  low  grade 
skims  16c. 

LIVE  POUT/TRY. — Express  receipts  of  nearby  live 
poultry  very  light.  Chickens  18c  to  20c;  fowls  21e  to 
23c ;  roosters  l5c ;  ducks  22c ;  geese  17c  to  19c ;  tur¬ 
keys  20e. 

DRESSED  POUITRY.— Market  higher.  Fowls 
22c  to  24c;  roasting  chickens  25c  to  28c;  b’roilers  .35c 
to  50c ;  ducks  24c  to  25c ;  geese  20e  to  22c ;  turkeys 
51c  to  .33c;  capons  .3.3c  to  38c  per  lb. 

LIVE  CALA'^ES. — Fancy  15^2^  to  16c;  good  to 
prime  1.3i/^e  to  15c;  common  lie  to  12c;  Wttermilks 
7c  to  8c;  yearlings  7c  to  71/2^1  grassers  7c  to 

DRESSED  CALVES  AND  LAMBS.— Calves  in 
liberal  supply  with  good  demand.  Prime  to  fancy  22c 
to  23c;  medium  to  good  18i/^c  to  21c;  common  18c  to 
18140 ;  buttermilks  12  to  14c;  hothouse  lambs  $12  to 
$14  each. 

LIA^E  LAMBS  AND  SHEEP.- Live  Soring  lambs 
$14  to  $14.40  per  100  lbs. ;  old  ewes  $7.5  '  to  $9  per 
100  lbs. 

ROASTING  PIGS  AND  DRESSED  PORK.— 
Roiisting  pigs,  10  to  1.5  Ib.s.  each,  20c  to  21c  per  lb. ; 
15  to  20  lbs.  each,  18c  to  20c;  25  to  30  lbs.  each,  17c 
to  l.Sc ;  40  to  60  lbs.  each,  10c  to  17c.  Hogs,  medium, 
SO  to  100  lbs,  each.  1,5c  to  15^c  per  lb. ;  dressed  hogs, 
100  to  120  lbs.,  14i/>c  to  1.5c;  125  to  1,50  lbs.,  14c  to 
I41/2C;  1.50  to  200  lbs.,  131/C.c  to  14c;  over  200  lbs., 
1.3c  to  14c. 

APPLES. — Market  firm  on  fancy.  Large  percent¬ 
age  of  the  arrivals  are  frosted,  and  go  at  irregular 
prices.  Western  boxed  apples  generally  $1..50  to  $2 
per  box.  Fancy  New  York  State  Baldw'ins  .$4.75  to 
.$5.50;  “A”  grade  $4  to  $4.50;  “B”  and  ungraded  $3 
to  .$3.75 ;  Fancy  New  York  State  Greenings  ,$5  to  .$6 ; 
“A”  grade  ,$.3  to  $4;  Northern  Spy  .$4  to  $6.50;  Wolf 
RiA’er  ,$,3..50  to  .$5 ;  McIntosh  .$4  to  .$6. 

I’OTATOES  AND  VEGETABLES.— Old  potatoes 
in  light  supply  and  firm.  L.  I.,  bbl..  .$6.25  to  $6.50; 
Maine,  180  lbs.  bulk,  $6.25  to  ,$6.75 ;  Maine  Cobblers, 
165  lb.  bags,  $6  to  .$6.25;  Maine  Green  Mountains, 
165  lb.  bags,  .$5.95  to  $6.25;  A’irginia  second  crop,  bbl., 
$5  to  $5.50.  Southern  SAveet  potatoes,  basket,  7.5c  to 
.$1..3.5;  .Tersey,  basket.  8,5c  to  .$1.75.  Onions.  Orange 
County,  red  and  yelloAv,  100  lb.  bags,  .$6.50  to  $7 ; 
Massachusetts,  yellow,  $6.50  to  .$7.  Beehs,  ly.  I.,  bbl., 
$2  to  .$2.50;  Cabbage,  State,  ton,  $75  to  $90;  L.  I., 
bbl.,  $5  to  .$6;  Fla.,  basket.  $2  to  $2.55.  Carrots, 
State,  per  100  lbs.,  $1.25  to  ,$1.70.  Beans,  Marrow.  100 
lbs.,  .$11  to  $12;  Pea,  $10.25  to  $11.50;  Red  Kidney, 
$11  to  $11.90 ;  Red  Marrow,  $10.80  to  $11 ;  White  Kid- 
nev,  $11  to  $12;  Imperial  $9.50  to  .$10;  Yellow  Eye 
$9‘.50  to  .$9.90. 

HONEY. — No.  1,  Clover  comb,  per  lb..  14e  to  15c ; 
lower  grades  12c  to  14c ;  buckwheat  extracted  7c. 

NI’TS. — Hickory  nuts  steady  Avith  light  demand. 
Black  walnuts  dull  and  Aveak.  Hickory  nuts,  bushel, 
$2  to  $2.25 ;  bull  nuts  7.5c  to  $1  per  bushel ;  black  wal¬ 
nuts  60c  to  75c  per  bushel. 

HIDES.- No.  1  c.i’f  skins  .5.3c  per  lb.  No.  2  51c  to 
53c  per  lb.;  bob  calf  skins  $2.50  to  $3.50  per  skin; 
he.avy  kips  ^5.25  to  $5.75  each;  cowhides  23c  to  2.5c; 
horse  hides  $48  each. 

Summary  of  sales  of  Tu'scellaneous  farm  product.^ 
during  the  week  ending  .Tanuary  24th.  1917 : 
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POITLTRY. 

46  lbs.  chickens  . 
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22  lbs.  chickens  . 

10  Ib.s.  chickens  . 
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(Continued  on  page  181.) 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Morality 

We  cannot  kindle  when  we  will 
'I’lie  fire  that  in  the  heart  resides; 

']’he  Spirit  bloweth  and  is  still. 

In  mystery  our  soul  iihides : 

Tint  tasks  in  hours  of  insight  willed 
Can  be  through  htturs  of  ghtom  fulfilled. 

With  aching  hands  and  bleeding  feet 
We  dig  and  reai),  lay  stone  on  stone; 

We  b(;ar  the  luirden  tind  the  heat 
Of  the  long  day,  and  wish  ’twere  done. 
•N’ot  till  the  hours  of  liglit  return. 

-Ml  we  have  built  do  we  discern. 

— Matthew  Arnold. 

In  the  matter  of  househfdd  efiiciency, 
few  luibits  are  more  hel])ful  than  tliat  of 
picking  up  as  you  go  along.  AVe  all  know 
liouses  where  a  much-needed  u()stairs 
lam|)  is  never  filled  with  the  rest,  because 
no  one  thinks  of  carrying  it  down  when 
attending  to  other  crrainks,  where  some 
dish,  or  kettle,  or  tray  is  always  down 
cellar  when  needed  in  a  hurry,  and  where 
spoons,  or  stray  teacups,  are  always  mak¬ 
ing  an  unauthorized  intrusion,  because 
some  one  “just  set  it  down  for  a  minute” 
and  forget  all  about  it  afterwards.  Culti¬ 
vate  the  habit  of  picking  up  as  you  go 
along,  if  you  do  not  already  possess  it ;  it 
is  (piite  as  important  as  teaching  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  keep  their  own  small  belongings 
in  place. 

AVe  still  recommend  a  baked  lemon  as  a 
remedy  for  cough  and  hoarseness,  and  one 
knows  that  it  contains  no  habit-foi  ining 
drug  that  puts  some  “ready-made”  cough 
mi.vtures  under  suspicion.  AA'ash  the 
lemon,  leave  it  whole,  with  the  peel  on. 
and  bake  like  an  apple,  until  the  pulp  is 
thoroughly  cooked ;  then  cut  through,  and 
scrape  out  the  pulp  and  juice,  rejecting 
skin  and  seeds  Sweeten  with  sugar,  or 
(ireferably,  honey,  and  take,  when  neces¬ 
sary  to  soothe  the  irritated  membranes. 
This  is  an  old-fashioned  cough  mixture, 
btit  is  still  u.seful,  and  it  may  often  be 
taken  by  pensons  whose  digestions  are  up¬ 
set  by  other  cough  remedies.  Another  of 
the  old-time  cough  remedies  is  flax-seed 
tea.  sweetened  and  flavored  with  lemon 
and  licorice.  Enough  fi.axseed  is  boiled  in 
w.ater  to  make  the  mixture  mucilaginous; 
it  is  then  strained,  and  flavored  while  hot 
with  .sugar,  lemon  and  licorice ;  if  stick 
licorice  was  used  it  was  boiled  with  the 
llax.sci'd.  This  mixture  is  often  found 
comforting  in  the  chronic  bronchitis  of  old 
age. 

* 

January  brought  an  unusu.al  prev.a- 
lence  of  illness  along  the  Atlar.tic  sea¬ 
board,  especially  the  varied  ailments  that 
the  doctors  now  group  as  “gilppe”  Every 
AA'inter  the  doctors  find  some  variation  in 
this  all-embracing  ailment.  This  AA’inter 
they  tell  us  the  average  ])atient  imi)roved 
rapidly,  felt  able  to  get  up,  and  then  im¬ 
mediately  had  a  serious  relapse.  There 
was  usually  much  fever,  and  an  unusuiil 
drain  on  vital  strength.  Hence  the  ad¬ 
vice  to  go  to  be(J  at  once,  even  with  what 
aj»pears  to  be  a  light  case  of  gripi)e  (if 
course,  an  ordinary  cold  is  best  treated 
by  rest  in  bed.  but  grii)pe  is  not  a  cold, 
but  a  specific  di.^ease  caused  by  germ  in¬ 
fection.  Eneumonia  is  a  frc(iueut  accom¬ 
paniment  of  grii)pe,  and  many  cases  are 
complicated  by  disorders  of  the  digestive 
system.  AA’heth  one’s  physician  is  the 
most  eminent  specialist  in  the  country  or 
the  most  struggling  of  overworked  rural 
doctors,  the  basis  of  his  treatment  for 
grippe  will  be  the  same,  and  that  is  rest 
in  bod.  To  think  that  one  can  “doctor 
for  grii)pe,”  and  meanwhile  keej)  around 
as  usual,  is  to  lay  up  compound  Intere.st 
of  future  iifllictions,  even  if  the  bust  grim 
visitor  of  .all  does  not  announce  the  mis¬ 
take. 

* 

AA’e  have  sometimes  womb  red  wb.ether 
the  average  housekeeper  still  keeps  up 
the  old-time  custom  of  always  turning  the 
sheets — that  is,  opening  them  down  the 
center,  when  the  middle  becomes  woiai, 
and  joining  the  selvage  edges  together.  It 
used  to  be  an  invariable  i)ractice,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  doubles  the  life  of  a  sheet.  It  is 
not.  however,  desirable  to  stitch  the  edges 
tog('ther  by  machine,  as  this  makes  a  very 
hard  seam  to  lie  upon;  it  should  be  sewn 
over  and  over,  in  old-fashiouetl  style,  by 
hand.  Perhaps  this  is  one  reason  why 


many  women  avoid  this  special  economy  ; 
so  few  like  to  sew  by  hand  nowadays. 
Cotton  goods  are  now  so  dear  that  econ¬ 
omy  in  bed  linen  is  a  necessity  to  most  of 
us,  and  joined  sheets  are  again  worth 
while,  as  they  were  in  a  more  frugal  age. 
Freezing  weather  makes  laundering  espe¬ 
cially  hard  on  worn  sheets,  and  a  good 
many  dismal  rips  would  be  saved  if  they 
were  turned  in  time. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

.Tanuary  is  the  “white  sale”  month  in  all 
the  large  shops,  and  February  the  “house- 
wares”  sale  month.  I’rovident  ,shopi)ers 
will  bear  this  in  mind,  and  plan  purchases 
accordingly.  The  white  sales  include  all 
clas.ses  of  underwear  and  hou.se  linens, 
white  goods  by  the  yard  or  piece,  many 
wash  goods,  and  frequently  readymade 
house  dresses  and  kimonos.  The  ju-ices 
of  all  textiles  show  a  tendency  to  increase, 
and  purchases  during  the.se  sales  would  be 
a  decided  economy.  Some  of  the  large 
houses  send  out  catalogues  of  their  special 
sale.s,  and  they  are  all  willing  to  give  in¬ 
formation  to  mail-order  purchasers. 

A’ery  pretty  cotton  voiles  in  solid  colors 
were  seen  recently  for  25  cents  a  yai-d,  in- 


The  Rural  Patterns 


In  ordering  give  number  ol  pattern  and  size 
desired.  Price  of  each  pattern  15  cents. 


or  Negligee,  ;{4  or 
9291  —  Slip-on  30.  38  or  40,  42  or 
Apron,  One  Size.  44  bust. 


eluding  attractive  .shades  of  green,  blue, 
gray,  brown,  etc.  Figured  voiles  .at  the 
same  price  included  attractive  stripes  aud 
Checks.  Embroidered  voiles  ranging  from 
.$1  to  .$2..50  a  yard  are  among  the  haud- 
soiiK'st  cotton  dress  goods,  the  more  ex- 
Itensive  being  embroidered  in  gold  or 
silver  thread,  usually  in  floral  paftern.s. 

Hoys’  waterproof  suits  con.si.sting  of 
raincoat  and  sou’wester  were  .seen  recent¬ 
ly  for  $.‘k.50,  in  a  variety  of  sizes.  This 
is  an  admirable  school  outfit,  as  an  um- 
i)rella  is  unnece.ssary. 

AA’omen  who  like  muslin  nightgowns 
with  high  neck  and  long  sleeves  can  get 
nice  .styles  for  04  cents  to  .$1,  having 
tucked  yoke  and  embroidered  frill  at 
neck  and  wrists;  there  are  also  long- 
sleeved  styles  with  surplice  neck.  The 
Itreference  now  given  to  low  neck  and 
.short  sleeves  .sometimes  makes  it  difficult 
to  find  a  readymade  nightgown  that  meets 
the  taste  of  an  elderly  woman. 


Three  Favorite  Recipes 

Recently  a  reader  asked  for  a  cheese 
cake  recipe.  If  she  will  try  the  one  be¬ 
low  I  do  not  think  she  would  care  for 
the  ordinary  store  grade  after  that.  The 
recipe  can  be  cut  down  to  make  only 
one  cake.  I  also  enclose  .a  recipe  for 


crumb  coiTee  cake,  which  is  very, good. 

At  first  glance  the  recipe  for  layer 
ciike  (very  rich)  will  seem  rather  ex¬ 
pensive.  In  our  family  it  is  used  as  a 
birthday  cake,  or  whenever  a  special 
cake  is  wanted.  AATien  all  ingredients 
have  to  be  bought  it  will  bring  the  cost 
of  the  cake  to  about  75  cents,  but  with 
cream,  butter,  etc.,  on  the  farm,  the  cost 
is  of  course  reduced.  Surely  a  cake 
used  only  on  special  occasions  can  be 
made  a  little  better  than  just  plain 
cake.  Once  tried  this  cake  will  prove 
a  favorite. 

Delicious  Cheese  Cake. — One  and  one- 
half  to  two  pounds  pot  cheese  rubbed 
through  sieve.  Add  1  heaping  cupful 
l)owdcred  sugar  and  the  beaten  yolks  of 
4  eggs.  Beat  separately  to  snow  the 
whites  of  4  eggs  and  1  cup  of  cream. 
Fold  into  the  cheese.  Lastly  add  2  table- 
si)oons  flour  aud  scant  teaspoon  vanilla. 
Bake  50  to  00  minutes  in  a  .slow  oven. 

Bottom  Crust  for  Cheese  Cake. — Di.s- 
solve  1  compressed  yeast  cake  and  2 
tablespoons  sugar  in  1  pint  milk  that  has 
been  scalded  and  cooled.  Then  add  4 
ounces  butter  aud  11^  pint  flour.  Let 
rise  about  2  hour.s,  or  till  light.  Then 
add  2  well  beaten  eggs,  pint  of  flour  and 
1  teaspoonful  salt.  Let  rise  again.  AA’hen 
light  put  in  pans;  cover  with  cheese  mix¬ 
ture  and  let  rise  %  hour ;  then  bake. 

Crumb  Coffee  Cake. — One  tablespoon 
butter,  cup  sugar,  1  egg,  pinch  of  salt, 
11/^  cup  flour,  3  level  teaspoons  baking 
l)owder,  about  1  cup  milk,  very  little 
flavoring.  Bake  this  in  two  layer  cake 
pans. 

Crumbs. — Two  tablespoons  butter,  1 
tablespoon  lard,  melt  in  frying  pan,  then 
add  1  cup  flour,  2  tablespoons  powdered 
sugar,  2  tablespoons  granulated  .sugar, 
Vi  teaspoonful  ground  cinnamon,  pinch 
of  salt.  Mix  well,  sprinkle  on  batt<‘r  in 
pans,  and  bake. 

Layer  Cake  (A’ery  Rich). — One-half 
l>ound  butter  is  rubbed  to  a  cream,  add 
%  l)0und  sugar,  yolks  of  0  eggs,  y-2,  pound 
lluiir  and  2  teaspoons  baking  powder. 
Then  add  the  whipped  whites  of  the  fl 
eggs.  Bake  %  of  this  in  2  layers.  To 
the  other  half  add  Vi  pound  grated  sweet 
chocolate  and  bake  in  2  layer,s. 

Filling. — A’olks  of  .3  eggs,  \y>2,  to  2 
cups  cream,  2  tablespoons  sugar,  1  tea¬ 
spoon  vanilla.  Put  all  this  on  stove  in 
double  boiler  and  beat  constantly  till 
it  begins  to  get  thick.  Then  add  whipped 
whites  and  let  cool.  Put  layers  together; 
dust  tops  with  powdered  sugar.  If  this 
cake  is  put  together,  .several  hours,  or 
even  one  day,  before  wanted,  it  will  be 
delicious  beyond  description. 

J.  E.  D.  B. 


THE  BEST  LINIMENT 


_ ^OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BOOT 

Gombault’s 

ICaustic  Balsaml 

I  IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL  I 

Perfectly  Safe  I 

I 

aH  V 


—  It  la  pent* 

■  Ur  tratiiH?)  B  00 1  li - 
ing  and  healing)  and 

IllU  BrnlsoS)  or 
WoundS)  PelotiB)  Boils. 

Corns  and 
nUITIan  Bunions 
CAUSTIC  BALSAM  has 
no  equal  an 
a  Lluiinont. 


Body 


Wc  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  doas 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  fiom  its  ex¬ 
ternal  use.  Persistent, 
thorough  use  will  euro 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


and 


Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 

allStiffJoints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS--STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

Coriihill)  Tex, — ^'Ono  bottle  Caustic  Balsam  did 
my  rheinnatiKm  moi'O  good  than  $120.00  paid  In 
doctor’s  billg.'*  OTTO  A.  BEYKK. 

Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggistd)  or  sent 
by  Ud  cxprcdd  prepaid.  Write  for  Booklet  K. 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  ClevtIand.O. 


be  S^rised? 


This  isn’t  a  fancy  picture.  Mamma 
has  gone  down  town  shopping.  Nan, 
Betty  and  Bobbie  are  afraid  she  will  not 
be  back  in  time  to  make  the  promised 
Jell-O  dessert  for  dinner,  so  they  are 
making  it  themselves. 

As  has  already  been  explained  in 
these  columns,  Jell-O  is  so  easily  made 
up  that  a  child  can  do  it. 


Won’t  Mamma 


Jell-0 


makes  up  into  the  most  delicious  desserts 
and  salads,  and,  as  it  costs  only  ten 
cents,  is  coming  to  be  as  generally  used 
ill  small-town  and  farm  homes  as  in  the 
city,  where  it  is  immensely  popular. 

In  every  Jell-O  package  there  is  a  little 
folder  containing  rules,  suggestions  and 
recipes  for  making  up  Jell-O  in  all 
possible  forms. 

There  are  seven  flavors  of  Jell-O : 
Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Lemon,  Orange, 
Cherry,  Peach,  (Chocolate.  Each  10  cents 
at  any  grocer’s  or  any  general  store. 

The  flavors  are  pure  fruit  flavors  and 
the  full  strength  of  the  flavors  is  pre¬ 
served  by  the  air-tight  and  moisture- 
proof  waxed-paper  Safety  Bags  enclos¬ 
ing  the  Jell-O  in¬ 
side  the  cartons. 

The  price  has 
never  changed.  It 
is  ten  cents  to-day 
just  as  it  has  been 
from  the  begin¬ 
ning. 

The  1917  Jell-O 
Book  is  the  most 
beautiful  ever  is¬ 
sued  and  it  contains 
more  useful  infor¬ 
mation  for  house¬ 
wives  than  any 
other.  Send  us  your 
name  and  address 
and  we  will  mail 
you  one  of  the 
books. 

THE  GENESEE  PURE 
FOOD  COMPANY. 

Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  and 

BridseburK,  Ont. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 


Cattle  or  Horse  hide,  Calf.  I)o(f,  Deer 
or  any  kind  of  skin  willi  liair  or  fur  on. 
Wo  Ian  and  finish  Ihom  right ;  make 
tliein  into  coats  (for  men  aud  womeni, 
robes, ruirs  or  trlovi'S  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  iroods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  tlieiii,  and  bo  w  orth  more.  Our 
llluatratod  catalog  (-ivea  a  lot  of  in 
formation  which  every  stock  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  neversend  out  this 
vaUialilo  liook  except  upon  reijuest. 

It  tells  how  to  take  olt  and  earo  for 
hides;  how  and  when  wo  pay  Iho  freight 
both  ways  j  about  our  safe  dyeinir  (iro- 
cess  which  is  a  tremendous  advanlaire 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horso 
hides  and  calf  skins  ;  aliout  tlic  fur 
Koods  and  traine  trophies  we  sell,  taxi¬ 
dermy,  etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company. 

5^1  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


ENORMOUS  PROFITS 

TAKING  ORDERS  FOR 


Products 


TOlLhT  AUTICLKS,  FKKKUMICS,  81MCKS,  FLaVOILS, 
BOAPS)  AND  ttPKClAI/JlKS.  Over  90  big  cvei\  luy 
selleifi.  Wantod  In  every  homo.  Good  repoator.i.  Lxclu- 
hIvo  territfiry  to  MEN  OU  WOMEN.  All  or  xpare  tiine. 
Why  be  a  laboring  drudge  when  you  can  enter  an  oaKy  per¬ 
manent  bushioafl  with  a  hlg  income?  NO  CON’i'KACT, 
NO  RIG  UKQUIKKI).  NKKI)  NOT  INVEST  ONK  CENT. 
OUTFIT  FREE.  KXPKKIENCK  NOT  NECEBSAUY.  Pull 
inatriictloiis  given.  The  chance  of  o  lifetime.  Don’t  miiia 
it.  Territory  going  fast. 

Writt  for particxiXar^  \jimrxQ  age  ami  occupation. 
DIJOFACTOUIKS,  l>ept.  II.  SJO,  No.  .Inva,  N.  V. 


GRIMM’S 


MAPLE  SYRUP 
EVAPORATORS 


Ask  for  catalo(iue  "11"  and 
statu  number  of  trees  you  tap. 


AKF.  the  RUPEUlOK  MAPLE  SYRUP  and  SUGAR-QUICKER.  EASIER 
and  WITH  LESS  CO.ST  thaii  is  possible  by  any'  other  SYSTEM. 


jyj  and  WITH  LESS  CO.ST  thaii  is  possible  by  any'  other  SYSTEM.  There  is 
money  in  your  MAPLE  TREES— GET  READY  NOW— Indications 
timt  there  will  bo  a  BIG  SEASON.  Prices  for  PURE  MAPLE  PRODUCTS  are 
HIGHER — THE  DEMAND  INCREASING.  Wo  are  prepared  to  make  PROMPT 
SHIPMENT  of  the  BEST  APPARATUS  on  the  MARKET.  Also  the  GRIMM 
SAP  SPOUTS.  BUCKETS,  COVERS,  TANKS,  etc.,  are  INDISPENSABLE  to  the 
I-P-TO-DATE  SUGAR  ^  fCT- A -rc 

MAKERS.  ORDER  NOW.  G.  H.  GRIMM  ESTATE 


RUTLAND,  VT. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ‘‘square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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A  Combination  Table 

The  convenient  little  serving  table  il¬ 
lustrated  was  given  by  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger  as  a  reproduction  from  a  govern¬ 
ment  bulletin.  It  is  attractive  and  con¬ 
venient,  and  not  beyond  the  ability  of  an 
amateur  carpenter.  If  nicely  stained 
anu  varnished,  with  a  pretty  scarf  or 
doily  on  top,  it  will  nrake  an  attractive 
piece  of  dining-room  furniture. 

This  convenience  comprises  a  china 
closet,  scn-ing  table  and  roller  tray  all 
in  one.  It  was  built  by  using  a  box  five 


inches  deop  for  the  top  and  placing  it 
on  four  wooden  posts  for  legs.  Dimen¬ 
sions:  Top  of  table,  .311/^  inches  long  by 
IG^/i  inches  wide  and  29  inches  high, 
and  a  serving  compartment  five  inches 
deep.  The  top  of  the  table  is  put  on 
hinges  and  straps  or  small  chains  fast¬ 
ened  to  it  to  keep  the  top  from  falling 
back  too  far  when  opened.  The  bottom 
of  the  serving  compartment  is  five  inches 
below  the  top.  Around  the  sides  of  this 
compartment  are  little  screw  hooks  on 
which  the  cups  may  be  hung. 

In  the  compartment  is  space  for  serv¬ 
ing  dishes  for  six.  Delow  the  serving 
compartment  is  a  drawer  which  is  di¬ 
vided  in  the  center  by  a  half-inch  strip. 
One  side  is  used  for  the  linen  and  one 
side  for  the  silver.  The  side  \ised  for  the 
silver  is  lined  with  blue  outing  flannel, 
because  this  serves  the  same  purpose  and 
is  cheaper  than  felt.  A  spool  was  cut 
into  halves  to  make  the  knobs  for  the 
drawer,  and  a  pair  of  these  knobs  was 
placed  on  each  side  so  that  the  drawer 
could  be  used  from  either  side.  The  legs 
were  itieces  of  wood  inches  .stpiare 

with  rollers.  Old  rubber-tired  wheels 
from  toy  wagons  or  discarded  baby 
coaches  may  be  u-sed.  This  is  an  im¬ 
provement,  because  the  tray  rolls  noise¬ 
lessly. 

The  (‘stimated  cost  of  this  convenience 
is: 


Dry  goods  ho.x  . $0.25 

1  yanl  blue  outing  flannel . 10 

2  hinges  . 10 

4  rollers  . 15 

1  can  mahogany  stain . 90 

Total  . $0.90 


Making  Friends 

“Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Rolf,  “this  has  certainly 
been  a  bu.sy,  hai)py  season,  the  happiest 
I  believe  since  my  own  children  were  lit¬ 
tle.  You  see  I  was  beginning  to  feel  a 
bit  lonely,  with  our  oldest  daughter  liv¬ 
ing  so  far  away,  in  a  home  of  her  own, 
and  son  .Tohn  about  to  be  married.  Some 
way  I  just  couldn’t  help  feeling  that  the 
home  was  growing  too  big  and  empty.  So 
before  Spring  set  in  I  just  planned  not  to 
be  lonesome  a  bit,  and  just  be  happy 
every  minute. 

“Y^ou  know  Mis.s  Hollis  in  the  city? 
No?  Well,  she  is  mother  and  benefactor 
and  counsellor,  comforter  of  souls  and 
bodies  of  hundreds  of  mothers  and  chil¬ 
dren  in  a  very  congested  part.  So  I  be¬ 
sought  her  to  help  me  forget  myself,  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  months  of  sunshine,  i)ure 
air,  good  food,  too  much  room,  and  all  out¬ 
doors  of  fruit,  flowers,  brooks,  lake  and 
mountains.  And  bless  you,  she  did ; 
brought  me  the  .sweetest,  most  fretful, 
emaciated  baby^irl  you  ever  saw,  taken 
right  from  the  hospital  where  she  had 
been  four  months  with  pneumonia  and 
boils.  Think  of  it !  seven  great  comfort¬ 
ers  on  that  little  baby ;  all  caused  by  lack 
of  care  and  malnutrition,  the  doctor  said. 
She  was  a  year  old  and  weighed  fourteen 
pounds,  could  not  sit  up  or  help  herself 
at  all. 


“They  sent  a  formula,  which  was 
chiefly  lime  water,  boiled  water,  and  a 
little  milk,  and  when  she  finished  her 
I)ortion  she  would  cry  for  more  milk. 
Any  mother  of  healthy  babies  could  see 
that  child  needetl  something  more  nourish¬ 
ing  than  lime  water,  which  has  its  uses, 
l^it  not  to  put  flesh  on  the  bone.s  it  Ava« 
supposed  to  build.  Little  by  little  I  re- 
dticcd  the  formula  until  she  had  her 
(dght  ounces  of  fresh  whole  milk  every  ' 
three  hours.  Her  basket  was  kept  on  ! 
the  porch  or  out  in  the  sunshine,  the  win¬ 
dow  of  her  room  always  open,  the  room 
had  been  freshly  papered  and  painted.  At 
first  she  coughed  nights  so  it  .seemed  she 
would  strangle.  Rut  little  h.v  little  the 
cough  grew  less  and  finally  disappeared 
altogether.  In  four  weeks  she  had 
gaimd  two  pounds,  and  there  was  a  touch 
of  color  in  her  cheeks.  Finally  in  mid¬ 
summer  she  cut  six  teeth  at  once,  but 
was  not  sick  a  day.  One  by  one  the 
dreadful  comforters  were  disappearing. 
She  could  stand  up  in  her  crib  or  basket 
and  was  really  growing  plump. 

“Rut,  my  dear,  how  I  loved  that  baby. 
You  see  a  little  child  can’t  thrive  without 
love  any  more  than  a  flower  can  grow 
without  sunshine;  and  another  thing  was 
good,  common  mother  sense.  They  sent 
a  big,  brov,  n  bottle  of  insipid,  nasty 'med¬ 
icine  to  feed  that  baby ;  the  bottle  of 
medicine  still  stands  in  the  cabinet.  That 
baby  was  a.s  regular  as  a  clock  in  feeding 
and  sleeping.  I  never  held  her  only  to 
wash  and  dress  her,  or  let  anyone  else 
si)oil  her  by  jogging,  rocking  or  dancing 
her  around;  never  did  that  with  our  own. 

“Then  a  little  oatmeal  gruel  was  added 
to  her  morning  portion  of  milk,  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  at  first;  a  crust  of  stale  bread  to 
chew  on  once  a  day,  as  her  teeth  devel¬ 
oped,  and  a  little  orange  juice.  She  walks 
now,  is  the  best-natnrod  child  you  ever 
saw,  and  we  do  not  feel  that  we  can  ever 
part  with  her.  Would  you? 

“Along  toward  Autumn  Miss  Hollis 
sent  to  me  a  dear  friend  of  hers.  ‘A  very 
hard-working  woman  of  a  very  superior 
type,’  for  a  vacation.  I  am  just  glad  to 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  talking  to  her 


friend  ;  who  certainly  was  a  sui)erior 
type.  A  cripple  beyond  recovery  on  the  i 
downhill  side  of  life,  who  shakes  her  cane 
merrily  in  the  face  of  misfortune  and 
.slowly  pegs  along  the  road  with  a  cheer¬ 
ful  countenance  and  a  smile  for  the  truly 
unfortunate.  How  she  did  enjoy  the 
shady  porch,  the  drives,  the  picnic  by  the 
water  side.  T  cannot  remember  the  year 
or  the  day  in  my  life  that  I  ever  had  a 
picnic,’  she  said  as  we  drove  home  with 
the  baby  sitting  between  us,  and  wild 
flowers  and  specimens  of  the  pebbles  along 
the  shore  tucked  around. 

“IVe  hope  time  will  be  kind  with  her 
that  she  may  not  spend  the  long  weeks  in 
the  hospital  this  Winter  that  she  did 
last,  and  that  she  will  make  us  a  good, 
long  visit  again  next  Summer.  It  just 
se(‘med  to  mo  that  all  nature  was  kind  to 
that  woman  friend,  and  that  little  baby  ; 
they  enjoyed  it  so.  They  fairly  drank  it 
in  groat  draughts,  and  grew  strong.” 

THE  COUNTKY  GENTLEWOMAN. 


Our-  Latest  “FRIEND. MAKING” 

SHOE  BARCaiN 


A  REGULAR  $4.00  VALUE  FOR 

Simply  to  make  new  friends  for  the  Simmons  &neaton  Company  is  (ho 
reason  for  tliis  nnusuai  slice  offer.  Wo  want  you  and  your  friends  to 
become  acquainted  with  us  an<l  take  advantage  of  the  wonderfui  op¬ 
portunities  afforded  you  to  buy  your  shoes  dii-eet  from  our  Rieat 
factot  y  at  saving  prices  —  we  save  you  the  wholesaler’s  and  the 
retailer’s  proflts. 

MAKE  OUR  GREAT  FACTORY— Yoar  Shoe  Store 

ORDER  THIS  WONDERFUL  SHOE  BiROAIN  TO-DAY— Right  from  this  page, 
splendid  shoe  for  dress  or  every  day  wear,  made  of  specially  selected  Black  Velour 
Calfskin  with  dull  leather  tops,  new  pe» forated  vamp  and  eyelet  stay.  Modiiiin 
weight,  flexible,  extension  soles  of  best  quality  leather.  Low  sensible  heel.  This  shoe 
is  one  of  the  season’s  most  fashionable  models.  .Well  fitting,  comfortable,  and  will 
give  excellent  wear.  Sizes  21^10  7.  Widths  D  and  E.  A  regular  $1.00  value — Our 
“Special  Bargain’’  Brice  $2.60 — and  we  jiay  tho  postoge. 

YOUR  MONEY  BACK-lf  You  Are  Not  Satisfied 

You  take  no  risk  in  ordeting  from  us.  Mako  our  great  factory  your  shoe  store 
— it  is  just  as  safe  as  btiying  at  homo.  When  the  shoes  arrive,  try  them  on.  1C 
there  is  the  slightest  cause  for  complaint,  rtdurn  them  to  us  at  once.  We  tvi 
semi  your  money  hack  and  pay  transportation  charges  both  ways<,  You  will 
nut  be  out  one  cent. 

TO  ORDER— just  say,  "ilend  Your  Latest  Friend-Making  Rhoo  Bargain, 

Stylo  No.  17126’’ — bo  sure  to  state  tho  size  and  width  you  desire.  Then 
write  your  name  and  address,  and  enclose  I’ost  Olllce  Money  Order, 

Express  Money  Order,  or  your  own  personal  check  for  $2.60.  Wo  will 
ship  your  shoes  the  same  day  your  order  is  received,  aud  remember 
—YOUR  MONEY  BACK  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 


The  Simmons  &  Hea'on  Shoe  Co.,  Athol,  Mass. 
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new  lllustrateo 
and  Sum- 

me 
just 

Jitr  Sh .  - 

This  wonderful  money 
savinff  shoo  book  will 
mean  dollars  saved  for  yi 
Send  us  your  name  and  address 
.  once  and  wo  will  mail  you  one  of 
the  first  that  the  printer  delivers. 


-i 

I 
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SAVE  10  CENTS  A  POUND- USING 

“'S'-illEN  COFFEE 


From  Wholesaler  Direct 

SMALL  and  bi-okenl>enn3 
of  regular  36c  Cofl'ee. 
6  pounds  delivered  FREE 
within  300  miles,  10  pounds 
delivered  within  liXH)  miles. 
Satisfaction  guai-antced  or 
money  refunded. 


Pound.  Bean  or  Ground 


GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,  233-239  Wasliington  St..  N.  Y. 

Established  77  Years 


MAY  GARDEN 
ORANGE  PEKOE  Tea 

Send  10  cents  and  we  will  send  yon  b.v  Parcel  Post 
|)repaid,  sample  of  tliis  Tea,  good  for  76  cups.  If  you 
try  this  Delicious  Tea  you  will  certiiinly  want  more. 

McKlNNEY  &  CO.,  Dept.  C,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


GLUE  10^ 

STRONGER '  THAN  NAlLs 


Repairs 
Leaks  in 
Boilers 
Fu  rnaces 
etc. 


SMOOTH-ON 


IRON  CEMENT 
No1 

Send  for  /J/usfrAted 
Cdt^Jocfue  /f 


SMOOTH-ON  MFG.CQ 

JERSEY  CITY  N,J. 


INDOOR  CHEMICAL  CLOSET 


No  Smell  No  Germs  —  Sanitary 

Use  In  any  room.  Needs  no  plumbing,  sewer¬ 
age  or  running  water.  Chemicals  in  closet  < 
kill  germs.  Fine  for  tho  sick  and  old  folks. 

Destroy  Outdoor  Closet 

Putina  warmlndoorSanitaryCIosot.  Empty 
twice monthly.Only  attention  necessary.  Satis¬ 
fied  users  and  Boards  of  Health  endorse  it. 

I\illy  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  literature.  or,  r, 
SANITARY  CLOSET  COMPANY  _30Day 
62  COLTON  BLDo. TOLEDO.  OHIO  Free  Trial 


ComfortbidoorXloset 

)dorless  Sanitai^s^  6(?rin-Proof 

Every  home  without  sewer¬ 
age  needs  one.  Most  con¬ 
venient,  meritorious  homo 
necessity  in  a  century.  A  boon 
to  sick  people.  Can  be  placed 
anywhere  inbonso. 

Abolish  Outdoor 
Closet 

Put  a  warm  Comfort  Toilet  in 
your  home,  a  guarantee  of 
healthy,  sanitary  conditions. 

Germ-life  killed  by  chemicals, 
in  retort.  Emptied  once  a 
month— no  trouble.  Needs  no 
other  attention.  Boards  of 
jlealth  endorse  it.  Write  now  for  1  iterature, 
prices,  etc.  Agents  Wanted — E«clu$i''*>  nrrilory. 

COMFORT  CHEMICAt  CLOSET 


(SENT  ON  SO  OATS 

FREE  Trial 


“ROUGH  ON 

Unbeatablo  Exterminator.  EncG Prairie  Dogs,  Gophers, 
Ground  Hogs.  Chipmunks,  We.asels,  Squirrels,  Crows. 
Hawks,  etc.  The  Recognized  Standard  Exterminator 
at  Drug  Country  Stores.  Economy  Sizes  Z5o.  60c. 
Small  15c.  Used  the  World  Over.  Used  by  U.  8.  Gov’t. 
Rough  on  Rats  Never  Falla.  Refuse  A.Llt  Substitutes. 


A  REAL 

POWER  WASHER 

Round  rubber  rubs  tho  clothes,  turns  them  over 
and  over  and  forces  tho  hot,  soapy  water  through 
them.  Washes  tub  full  perfectly  clean  in  6  minutes. 
No  wringers  to  shift.  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
Special  low  price  to  Introduce.  Catalogue  F'ruo. 

Bluffton  MFC  Co.  boxfbtBlufftcn,  Ohio. 


POWER  WASHER 


WOMANS  \ 
FRIEND 


FREE 


96  Exquisite 
Wall  Paper 
Samples 


Write  Ufl  n  postal  today. 

IriJt  U9  mail  you  thiH  bfif 
book  of  tho  vory  latoKt, 
up-to-dato  Now  York  Btylon  In  wall-nap#»rfi . 

patternB  shown  In  many  voarK.  D.  n't  soloct  . .  . . . 

have  soon  them.  Beautify  your  entire  homo  and  doTt  at  amall  cost. 
Our  remarkably  low  prices  bu«in  at  3c  for  a  double  roll. 


—  tho  most  bcaiitifal 
your  paper  until  you 

■  ‘  fti  ‘ 


38c  papers  a  big  room 

This  bijf  new  hook  tells  how  you  cando  the 
work  yourself  .quickly  and  easily,  makintr 
the  parlor;  dinlmr  room,  bedrooms  and 
hall  briKhter,  cheerier,  entirely  new. 
Uon  tmisa  these  96  original  patterns  wo 
want  to  send  you /rrr.  Write  postal  now 
—just  say,  ‘Senu  Wall  Jl^aper  Book.'* 


^^irlesISXlllQm  Stores 

8611  Stores  Bldg.,  New  York 


ARMY  AUCTION  BARGAINS 


Saddles,  $3.00  up.  New  uniforms,  $l.r>0  up. 
Army  7  shot  carbine  50;  ctgoe.  each 
V,  S.  N.  Winchester  hlf^h  power  rifle  Gm/  m,  H5 
TeamtiarnertH  $21. h5  up.  C.  W.  Army  Kevol  vers, $1.6.^ 
Remington  Army  Kevolvcr,  1^4.85;  ctges.  le  each 
Manser  High  Power  rifle  with  2<H)  ctges.  $10.85 
15  Acres  Government  Auction  Goods  iiarguins 
illustrated  and  described  in  428  large  page  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  cyclopedia  catalogue,  mailed  26c 
east  aud  30c  west  of  Mississippi  Itlver. 

FRANCIS  BANNERMAN ,  SOI  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK 


Factory 
Prices 

Save  $5  to  $23 


Freight  Paid — A  Y ear's  Trial 
Save  from  $5  to  $23  by  buying  direct  from  factory. 
66  years’  reputation  back  of  gvery  stove.  Our  long 
experience  and  big  output  gives  you  a  better  atovo 
or  range  at  less  cost. 

Gold  Coin  Stoves  and  Ranges 

Use  one  for  a  year— money  refunded  if  it  doesn’t 
prove  absolutely  satisfactory.  We  pay  freight, 
guarantee  safe  delivery  and  send  every  stove  ready 
to  sot  up.  Big  Free  Catalog — Send  for  it  now. 
See  wh  y  improved  features  of  Gold  Coiij  Stoves  help 
you  save  fuel  and  bake  better.  Write  today. 

1  GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO..  3  Oak  St..  Troy,  N.  Y.  I 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 

Plant  Diseases,  Massee .  1.60 

Landscape  Gardening,  Maynard....  1.60 
Clovers,  Shaw .  1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Let 

US  refer  you  to  Kalamazoo 
owners  inyourown  town  and  show 
you  what  a  real  money-saving  offer , 
we  can  make.  Write  today — get 
our  catalog — see  color  illustrations 
of  beautiful  ranges  with  latest  fea- 
tiires.white  enamel  spla.sher  backs,  etc., 
and  at  money-saving  prices. 


•O: 


Direct  | 
From  Manufacturers 

Highest  quality  always  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  30  days’  trial.  Write  today— 
lOarn  about  KalamazOb  quality  and  save 
money. Complete  stocks.  Every  style  ready 

to  ship.  Askfor  Catalog  No.  114 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 

Mfrs.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

StOTcfl,  Haof'es*  Hangct,  Furuoces, 
Metal  While  lluameled  Kitchtn 
^bi&ets. 


pleaee  say  which  70U  want. 


Quick  Shipment  jfwe  Pay  Freight' 


R^«ut»rr«l  Direct  to  You 
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When  yon  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Pour  in  your  cream 
and  in  25  minutes 
or  less  take  out  the 
finished  butter  all 
ready  to  pack. 


Get  More  Money 
For  Your  Cream 

Thousands  of  farm¬ 
ers  are  making  a  big 
success  of  butter-making — 
are  getting  ^  to  ^  more 
money  for  their  cream  than 
when  they  sold  it  to  the 
creameries — with  the 

Minnetonna 
Home  Creamery 

This  wonderful  butter-making 
machine  does  away  with  the 
hard  work  and  uncertain  results 
of  the  old-fashioned  butter-making 
outfits.  It  churns,  washes,  works 
and  salts  the  butter,  all  in  the  same 
container  and  by  simple,  rapid 
processes. 

Get  This  Book  Free 

It  opens  your 
eyes  to  the  big 
opportunitiesin 
the  butter  busi¬ 
ness  and  ex¬ 
plains  how  you 
can  easily  and 
quickly  make 
high-grade  but¬ 
ter  at  home  with 
a  Minnetonna 
and  get  highest 
market  prices 
for  it.  Write 
for  it  now, 

Minnetonna  Company, 

1709  Farmers  Bank  Bldg., 
Owntonna  Minn. 


HORSES 


SHETLAND  PONIES 


200  Head  to  select  from.  T  w  e  n  t  y-si  x 
real's  exirerieiK^e.  Write  I)e])t.  1.,  forcala- 
logue.  THE  SHAOTSIOE  FARMS,  North  Benton,  0. 


KENTUCKY  JACKS  and  SADDLERS 

BIG  BONE  Kentucky  JACKS  and  JENNETS.  85  head 
FIVE  and  CUBAN  GAITED  STALLIONS,  peldings  and 
marcs.  Fancy  MULE  TEAMS.  WRITE  US  ilmeriliing  your  wants. 

ASK  FOR  OUR  1917  CATALOG 

THE  COOK  FARMS  -  Bo*  436L,  LEXINGTON.  KY. 

/^LTTO’Q  Leading  Live 
V-eLlAV-r  Stock  Dealer, 

250  I’ercheron  and  Belgian  Stal¬ 
lions,  Mares,  Shetland  I’onies  and 
Holstein  Cattle.  Conte  and  see  the 
$20,000  Holstein  Bull,  King  Cham¬ 
pion  Bag  Apple,  the  greatest  young 
bull  on  eartli.  Brices  right.  Terms 
to  suit  responsible  parties. 

A.  W.  GREEN 

Middleneld,  O.,  R.  B.  Station, 

IXst  Orwell,  O.,  on  Beitiia,  B.  R. 


For  Sale-Imported  Percheron  Stallion  f,id®d‘es^ 

cription  on  request.  O.  V.  lieams,  E»u  Claire.  Micli. 


DRAFT  STUDS  AND  JACKS 

5  year-olds,  registered,  sound,  sure,  tried  hreetiers, 
smooth,  good  disposition  and  broke.  IS.TOO  a  pair, 
or  81300  for  one.  BIG  MIAMI  STOCK  FARM,  North  Bend.O 


JERSEYS 


- “QUALITY” - 

pptn  ^AIP  Jersey  Bull  Calf,  5  months  old. 
rUl\  O/LLiIj  Dam’s  authenticated  record, 
826  lbs.  1-oz.  butter;  grandam  744  lbs.  13-oz.; 
great-grandam  612  lbs.  2-oz.  Sire’s  dam,  608 
lbs.  7-oz.,  test  began  at  13  yrs.  7  mos.  of  age; 
grandam  737  lbs.;  14  in  his  pedigree  in 
Register  of  Merit,  lie’s  a  good  one.  Address, 
E.  W.  MOSHER,  Brightside  Farms,  AURORA,  N.  Y. 


Jerseys-Mature  Bull  Without  Horns 

Bull  calf  and  heifers  for  sale.  Photograph  and  price 
on  application.  Lusscroft  Farm,  Sussex,  R.  .1. 


4  In.oniin  of  Sophie  Tormentor  blood,  the 
K6§iiSt6r6d  U  OrSOyS  worId4best.  Young  l)ulls,heifer.s, 
calves,  and  a  few  good  cows.  0.  J.  KENEPP,  MeVeylown,  Penn's 


POLLED  JERSEYS  SZttlS: 

of  CHAS.  S.  HATFIELD,  Sec’y,  Box  38,  R,  4.  Sprinofield,  0. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


The  Fat  in  Holstein  Milk 

,T.  Grant  ^lorse’s  artirlo.  iia^o  1000, 
may  misload  .some  readers  if  they  notiee 
thiit  he  says:  “It  is  nothing  nnusinil  for 
a  IIolstein-Friesian  to  test  from  font-  per 
cent,  to  five  per  cent,  fat,  and  some  go 
higher  than  this.”  If  he  is  referring  to 
the  seven-day  test,  he  is  correct,  but  every 
one  .sliould  now  know  that  the  weak  jioint 
of  tlie  .seven-day  te.st  is  that  the  fat  per 
cent,  can  be  temporarily  manipulated  to 
an  abnormal  degree.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  that  the  semi-rtflicial  yearly  test 
is  so  rapidly  coming  into  favor,  and  Mr. 
Morse’s  statement  would  not  be  true  of 
such  tests.  The  last  number  of  the  Hol¬ 
stein  nine  Hook  contains  reports  of  about 
1,500  yearly  record  cows.  Of  these  .‘IG 
had  a  fat  percentage  of  over  four  per  cent, 
and  44  had  under  .’5  per  cent.  This  would 
indicate  that  much  care  should  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  the  selection  of  breeding  ."tock 
along  lines  to  which,  up  to  the  present, 
slight  attention  has  been  paid. 

If  I  may  quote  from  various  recently 
ljublished  articles  about  the  breed,  it 
seems  worth  while  calling  attention  To 
the  fact  that,  out  of  5S.‘{  cows  of  all  breeds 
that  have  produced  24  pouiuks  of  butter 


Milking  Time  for  the  Youngster 


families  of  any  <ith<'r  breed.  I  have  re¬ 
cently  made-  a  list  of  ■‘'iS  hulls  in  the  last 
HIne  Hook  who  have  over  four  daughter# 
each,  with  semi-official  yearly  records. 
The  average  fat  per  cent,  of  the  daughters 
of  the.se  bulls  varied  from  2.12  to  4.0.T 
Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  bulls  fell  between 
.‘!.20  and  .”.70  per  cent.,  and  TO  jter  cent, 
fi'il  between  .G.GO  and  .”.00  per  cent,  of 
fat.  It  is  evident  that  if  a  dairyman  is 
troubled  with  low-testing  milk,  it  will 
make  all  the  difference  in  the  world  to 
him  whether  he  selects  his  future  herd 
sire  from  a  .”.12  family  or  from  a  4.0.”  per  I 
cent,  family.  It  has  been  stated  by  a 
well-known  Holstein  breeder  that  any  , 
effort  to  raise  the  fat  per  cent,  of  the 
breed  above  its  general  average  was 
doomed  to  failure.  It  seems  to  me  that 
no  breed  can  afford  to  stand  still  in  fat 
percentage  any  more  than  in  milk  or  fat 
Iiroduction.  and  that  the  future  successful 
breeder  will  jiay  clo.se  attention  to  both. 

AVALOX  FARMS. 


Strong-flavored  Butter 

What  is  the  matter  with  our  butter? 
Wo  churn  and  make  butter  once  or  twice 
OiK'h  week.  We  have  only  one  cow.  We 
tried  to  put  the  butter  in  small  stone 


fat  in  seven  days,  578  are  Holsteins. 
And  further,  and  hearing  directly  upon 
the  comparison  between  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys  or  .Terseys.  for  in.stance,  it  is 
worth  noting  that  the  New  York  whole¬ 
sale  price  for  84/^  per  cent,  milk  is  at  the 
rate  of  08  cents  per  pound  for  Initterfat, 
while  the  extra  butterfat  in  higher  testing 
milk  brings  only  20  cents  per  pound.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  butterfat  cannot  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  East  for  the  latter  figure, 
and  that  Holstein  cows  will  continue  to 
be  the  most  poiinlar  dairy  aniniiils. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  fair  that 
some  discrimination  should  he  made,  even 
with  Holstein  milk.  We  ought  not  to 
put  on  the  market  milk  testing  under  .”> 
per  cent.  Whether  we  ought  to  draw  the 
line  quite  as  closely  as  that  is  a  point 
upon  which  opinions  may  well  difl’er.  Hut 
Mr.  M.  H.  Gardner.  Superintendent  of 
the  Holstein-FriesiaU' Advanced  Register, 
has  recently  stated  that  2,0G2  Holsteins 
have  completed  yoiivly  records  averaging 
14,040.2  pounds  of  milk,  and  504.01  pounds 
of  fat.  This  figures  out  as  a  fat  percent¬ 
age  of  ”.440,  which  may  be  taken  as  a 
fair  average  for  the  brood.  It  is.  I  think, 
ii  perfectly  satisfactory  average,  and  one 
very  closely  on  a  par  with  market  re¬ 
quirements. 

Mr.  Morse’s  statement  that  grade  herds 
are  testing  lower  than  pnrehred  herds, 
would  not.  I  think,  be  true  in  (’onnecti- 
cut.  It  may  bo  true  in  Now  York,  whei'c 
Holstein  sires  have  been  used  longer  than 
here.  If  true,  it  indicates  the  danger  of 
buying  a  purebred  bull  without  further 
investigation  than  the  color  markings  on 
his  registry  certificate.  Holstein  families 
vary  in  per  cent,  of  fat  as  much  as  the 


jar.s.  hut  it  seems  strong,  after  heing^  put 
down  for  a  couple  of  months.  Some 
neighbors  who  have  had  butter  when 
R'oshly  made  have  thoiight  it  had  a 
strong  taste,  and  yet  it  is  freshly  made. 
Should  we  use  more  salt  or  less,  or  use 
saltpetre  water,  or  what?  J*i.  J.  s. 

Denver,  Col. 

The  cause  of  the  strong  flavor  in  your 
butter  might  lie  in  the  feed  the  cow  is 
getting.  Y'ou  do  not  state  what  this  i.s. 
A  more  likely  cause  is  that  the  cow  ’ms 
been  milking  for  some  time  and  natur¬ 
ally  gives  strong  milk  or  milk  in  which 
a  strong  flavor  develops.  This  is  a  char- 
acteri.stic  trait  of  some  cows  as  they 
apiii'oaoh  the  end  of  lactation.  It  is  not 
probable  that  the  trouble  is  in  the  work¬ 
manship  of  the  butter.  ii.  F.  .7. 


Pictures  on  a  Calf 

I  write  regarding  the  picture  of  the 
beautiful  calf  on  the  front  page  of  the 
issue  of  December  20.  I  wonder  how 
many  of  the  thousands  of  people  who 
looked  at  that  ])ieture  noticed  anything 
out  of  the  ordinary  about  the  markings 
on  this  calf.  Get  this  paper  and  look 
iigain.  See  the  almost  complete  letter 
R,  or  a  pair  of  .stockings  hung  up  wait¬ 
ing  for  Santa  Claus;  then  just  to  the  loft 
you  may  see  a  good-sized  white  rooster, 
which  looks  as  if  he  were  searching  for 
the  report  of  some  of  his  lady  friends  at 
the  “egg-laying  contest.” 

Now  turn  the  picture  upside  down  and 
you  may  see  a  small  tree,  at  the  foot  of 
which  .stands  a  little  white  dog  with  fore¬ 
feet  against  the  tree,  eagerly  looking  up 
at  something  in  the  tree.  You  can  almost 
hear  him  bark. 

How  I  would  like  to  see  the  other  side 
of  this  calf,  for  I  think  there  may  he 
more  pictures  there.  I  am  fond  of  cattle 
ami  have  seen  a  great  many,  but  I  never 
saw  one  with  as  many  ])ictures  on  her 
sides  as  this  one  seems  to  have. 

G.  W.  CUTTING. 


HOLSTEINS 


The  preliminary  report  of  fc«t«  coverinp;  the 
period  since  1909,  and  just  piiblistied  by  tlie  Iowa  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Experiment  Station,  states  that  the  aver¬ 
age  of  records  made  by  lirst  generation  heifers  by  a 
purebred  Holstein  sire,  shows  an  increase  of  71  per 
cent  milk  and  42  per  cent  fat.  at  an  average  age  of 
Sij  years,  over  the  record  of  their  scrub  dams  at  an 
average  age  of  6  years.  These  dependable  reports 
show  very  plainly  that  the  introduction  of  a  pure¬ 
bred  Holstein  bull  to  a  herd  of  common  cow.s  will 
materially  increase  production  and  prollts.  There’s 
big  money  in  the  big  “  Black  and  White’’  Holsteins. 

■Send  for  FREE  llhistraled  Descriptive  Booklets 

The  Holstein- Friesian  Association  of  America 
F.  L.  Houghton,  Scc’y,  Box  105,  Brattleboro.'Yt. 


Stevens’ Farm 
HOLSTEINS 

34  Holstein  heifer  calves.  815 
each, express  paid  in  lotst)f(ive. 
12  registered  heifer  calves, 
registered  btill  calves,  all  ages. 
All  from  high-producing 
(lams.  12  Kradr  lielfers,  3-6moa.  old. 

PAUL  H.  STEVENS,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 

nfifl  extra  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked  cows. 
4-UU  number  are  recently  fresh  amt  others  due  to 
freshen  soon.  Tliey  are  heavy  producers  and  will 
please  you. 

inn  I'npb,  "’ell  bred  two  and  three  year  old  heifers 
I  UU  l)red  to  good  registered  H.  F  bulls.  All  stock  sold 
with  a  full  guarantee.  S|)eeial  price  on  car  load  lots. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  8  SON  Springdale  Farms,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Phone  lift  or  1476  M 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins  VIo" 

34  Holstein  heifer  calves, $16  to 
each,  express  paid  in  lots  of 
carload  high  grade  Hol- 
heifers,  $35  to  $75  oacli.  1 
of  high  grade  Holstein 
.close  springers.$85  totlOO. 

of  registered  cows, 
each,  due  in  March.  6  reg- 
lieifers,  duo  in  March, 
each.  ISregistercd  heifers, 
3  to  15  months  old,  $80  to  $12.5. 
16  registered  hulls,  $’25  to  $100. 
J.  C.  REAGAN,  TULLY,  N.  Y. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

1  00  Fxtr.a  high  grade  cows.  Fresh  and  rlue  to  calve 
soon.  Cow.s  that  are  bred  for  milk.  Thej'  1111 
the  pail.  Come  and  see  them  milked. 

1  2  Reg.  bulls,  all  ages.  A  few  Reg.  cows  and  extra 
higli  beiler  calves,  10  days  old.  | 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER 

Dept,  Y  Cortland,  N.Y, 

Phone  14-F-S  Phone  43-F-2  McGraw 


Quit  the  Holstein  Business?  No. 

Just  Moved.  Cramped  for  Room 

Male  ealves  bred  -way  up  at  prices  too  low  to  print. 
Heifer  calves, lieifersaiulcows.Noblnff—weinustsell. 

F.  H.  RIVENBURGH 

Elite  Stock  Farm,  Stockbridge,  N.  Y.,  (formerly  Munnsville) 


lini  QTFIN^— not  down.  Cheap  bulls 
■■Ol-O  I  blUO  f,ye  most  expensive.  We  offer 
registered  sons  of  a  a.I.C!  lb.  sire,  A.  H.  O.  dams,  at 
easy  payments.  Farmers  can’t  afford  to  use 
scrubs  at  these  prices.  Send  for  pedigrees. 
CLOVEKDALE  FARM,  CHARLOTTE,  N.Y. 


For  Sale— 160  Head  Grade  Holsteins 

one-half  are  two  and  three-year-old  lieifers;  bag¬ 
ging;  one-lialf  are  forward  springers  and  spring 
cows.  •  E.  L.  FOOTE,  Hobart,  New  Y  ork 


Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenango.N.Y, 


For  Sale-Holstein  Heifers  i?,.‘!^?egirterrdtrw^: 

SOWS;  not  bred.  HARRYVAIL,  Warwick,  Orange  Co  ,  N.Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


-AYRSHIRES- 

Write  for  our  sales  list. 

HENDERSON  AYRSHIRE  FARM 
HUDSON,  OHIO 


Mr.  HUGH  F. 

WHITNEY,  of  Pu- 

laski,  N.  Y. 

was  induced  to  buy  a  popular  breed,  but 
after  some  time  discarded  it  and  bonglit 
AYRSHIRES.  'riiose  who  once  own  Ayrshires 
seldom  change.  But  just  watch  the  number 
of  breeders  who  will  Change  to  Ayrshires 
the  next  year  or  two.  If  you  will  investigate 
this  liai’dy,  healtliy,  prolific,  PROFITABI.K 
breed,  you  will  iiiuler.stand  WHY.  Address. 


AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
C.  M.  Winslow,  Sec’y  21  Park  St.,  Brandon,  Vt. 


•  o 

GUERNSEYS 

•••  1 

(SSiKs- 


A  P  R  OF I T 

of  per  cow  per  year  for  acveii  yeiir* 

in  a  grade  Guernsey  licrd  in  V.  isconsm. 

Tlie  pure  bred  GiicriiHey  Hull  rtUt  it. 

Write  us  for  a  free  pocket  herd  book  and  literature. 
Amer.  Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  BoxR,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 
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Bells  on  the  Sheep 

fllaslett  Bros.,  of  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y., 
have  kept  sheep  successfully  for  years. 
It  is  reported  that  they  have  kept  the 
dogs  away  by  using  bells  on  the  sheep. 
Just  now.  when  there  is  renewed  inter¬ 
est  in  sheep  farming  for  New  York,  we 
all  want  to  know  how  succes.sful  sheep 
men  manage.] 

The  matter  of  getting  rid  of  the  dog 
nui.sance  while  looming  very  large  in 
.-ome  people's  eyes  is  secondary  in  im¬ 
portance  to  other  troubles  that  confront 
the  sheep  man.  We  have  kept  a  large 
flock  of  Hampshire  .sheep  continuously  for 
the  last  IG  to  IS  years  with  only  two 
sheep  lost  in  that  time  by  dogs,  al¬ 
though  many  lo.st  them  around  us.  We 
lost  two  sheep  in  the  daytime  this  Sum¬ 
mer  we  believe  because  we  neglected  to 
put  bells  on  our  sheep.  Previously  we 
have  always  put  bells  on  about  every 
tenth  sheep.  Ilowevei'.  we  got  both  dogs 
and  pay  for  the  sheep  lost. 

By  all  means  get  a  good  dog  law,  for 
it  will  make  some  people  more  courageous 
to  buy  .sheep,  but  after  you  get  the  law 
just  hang  bells  on  the  sheep  too.  What 
we  need  most  is  some  means  of  making 
permanent  pastures  “clean"  for  sheep,  and 
also  better  rams  used.  Fences  are  need¬ 
ed  to  be  able  to  change  from  one  pasture 
to  another  frequently.  People  need  to 
learn  how  to  feed  properly.  The  matter 
of  dogs  is  highly  overestimated  in  our 
opinion  for  the  remedy  is  much  simpler 
than  for  the  other  troubles  I  have  men¬ 
tioned.  C.  E.  IIASLETT. 

Strong-flavored  Cream 

Could  you  tell  me  what  causes  a  strong 
taste  to  our  cream,  which  affects  the  but¬ 
ter?  We  ke('i)  our  cream  in  the  cellar, 
where  vegetables  arc  kept,  such  as  car¬ 
rots.  beets  and  cabbage.  We  have  been 
feeding  sugar  beets.  Some  of  the  beets 
have  been  B-ozen.  but  were  not  fed  until 
tlie  frost  was  out  again.  Do  you  think 
this  may  be  the' cause?  J.  C.  L. 

Michigan. 

There  is  but  little  doubt  the  trouble 
arises  from  the  frozen  sugar  beets,  which 
are  actually  in  a  decaying  condition. 
Only  sound  roots  of  any  kind  should  be 
fed,  and  these  immediately  after  milking. 
It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  set  milk  for 
creaming  in  a  cellar  in  which  roots  are 
stored.  Without  doubt  the  most  profita¬ 
ble  way  in  all  respects  to  cream  milk  is 
with  a  separator.  This  takes  cream  away 
from  all  outside  and  detracting  influences, 
and  puts  the  “making”  of  flavor  where  it 
is  controlled  by  the  maker,  securing 
enough  fat  in  addition  to  open  setting  to 
make  a  distinct  addition  to  the  output  of 
butter.  .T.  G. 


Strong  Butter 

Will  you  tell  me  the  trouble  with  my 
butter?  It  gets  strong  after  a  few  days. 
AVe  have  one  cow  and  churn  about  twice 
a  week.  The  milk  is  skimmed  sweet  and 
does  not  sour  easily  now.  Should  it  be 
sour  before  churning,  and  should  sweet 
and  sour  cream  be  mixed?  MKS.  n. 

New  York. 

The  milk  from  a  cow  well  advanced 
in  lactation  is  frequently  strong  or  bitter, 
or  rapidly  develops  this  taste.  You  do 
not  say  how  long  cow  has  been  milking, 
so  I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  the  trouble. 
.Another  possibility  is  the  feed,  which  is 
not  stated.  If  the  cream  is  all  right 
when  it  is  separated,  cool  it  and  keep  it 
in  a  cold  place  until  18  to  24  hours  be¬ 
fore  churning,  then  bring  it  out  to  room 
temperature,  ripen  slightly  and  churn. 
Sweet  cream  and  sour  cream  may  be 
mixed.  If  you  keep  the  cream  longer 
than  three  or  fo”'i’  days  before  you  get 
enough  to  churn,  of  course  this  does  not 
help  the  matter  any.  ir.  f.  j. 

Raising  Calves 

What  is  the  best  way  to  bring  up  a 
young  calf?  How- long  should  it  be  fed 
on  whole  milk,  how  long  on  .skim-milk 
and  on  what  next?  Is  there  any  sub¬ 
stitute  as  good  as  milk  to  be  fed  to  a 
calf?  E.  s. 

New  York. 

Almost  every  feeder  has  a  different 
method  of  raising  calves.  The  method 
to  use  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon 
the  calf  to  be  rai.sed  and  the  pur{)0'se 
for  which  it  is  intended.  A  .Ter.sey  calf 
requires  more  tender  care  and  a  longer 
period  of  Avhole  milk  diet  than  is  re¬ 
quired  by  the  larger  and  stronger  breeds. 
Again,  a  calf  which  is  intended  to  re¬ 
plenish  the  dairy  does  not  require  to  be 
forced  with  a  fattening  ration  like  one 
which  is  intended  for  veal. 

One  method  of  raising  calves  is  to  give 
them  their  mothers’  milk  for  two  to  six 
weeks,  as  the_  particular  calf  may  require, 
the  average  time  being  between  three  and 


four  weeks.  During  the  last  week  of 
whole  milk  feeding  a  little  skim-milk  is 
gradually  added  until  the  whole  milk 
may  be  discontinued  without  causing  any 
sudden  change  which  could  disturb  the 
calves’  digestion.  After  the  first  week 
or  two  the  calves  have  continued  access 
to  bright  Alfalfa  hay  and  a  grain  ration 
consisting  of  a  mixture  of  two  pai-ts 
cornmeal,  one  part  ground  oats,  one  part 
oil  meal  and  one  part  wheat  bran  by 
weight.  AVhere  buttermilk  is  available 
it  is  very  beneficial  to  add  about  a  pint 
to  the  skim-milk  ration  until  the  calf  is 
old  enough  to  grow  properly  without 
milk.  We  always  continue  skim-milk 
feeding  until  the  calf  is  four  to  six 
months  old,  if  possible.  Some  of  the 
calf  meals  which  are  on  the  market  at 
the  present  time  are  recommended  very 
highly  as  substitutes  for  milk,  but  I 
have  never  had  occasion  to  use  them. 

C.  S.  G. 


Farmers  get  4e  per  lb.  for  cabbage  at 
the  stores  and  markets,  and  are  offered 
at  .$00  to  $100  per  ton  for  Danish  in  the 
Kochester  inai’ket ;  75c  per  bu.  for  turnips 
and  carrots :  potatoes,  $1.00  to  .$2  ;  apples. 
$1  per  bu.  for  the  best,  which  are  pretty 
poor :  celery.  45e  doz.  bunches ;  lettuce, 
.‘>0c  doz.:  dairy  butter.  ."8  to  40c;  eggs. 
50c ;  cows,  $75  to  $100 ;  dressed  hogs.  .$1.3 
for  heavy.  $14.50  for  light;  hay,  $12  to 
$14  per  ton  delivered.  E.  s.  T. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PERFECTION 


"We  took  four  years  to  perfect  the  new 
1917  Galloway  Sanitary  Cream 
Separators!  Our  engineers, 
designers,  skimming  ex¬ 
perts  and  testers  worked 
on  this  machine  to  perfect 
it.  It  embodies  every  good 
cream  separator  feature  and  has  none 
of  their  faults  and  retains  its  beautiful 
proportions.  Not  built  down  to  a  price, 
but  built  up  to  a  high  standard  in  our  own 
factories.  Tho  whole  true  story  about  this 
separator  is  told  in  my  new  1917  catalog. 


GETTHISBOOKNOW 


ij  are 

/ separator  inanuw  ^ 
'facturin^r  8i>ocialists. 


It  tells  how  we  build  Galloway  Sanitary  Separators 
from  tho  ground  up,  how  they  are  designed,  the  story 
of  how  we  perfected  this  wonderful  separator,  and 
many  other  separator  secrets  and  facts.  Chock  full  of 
dairy  wisdom— how  by  selling  direct  I  can  make 
machine  as  poo<l  or  better 
than  many  high-priced  sep¬ 
arators  and  save  you  from 
to  $60.  That’s  why  I 
want  you  to  get  this  book. 

It  tells  the  truth,  the  facts, 
the  whole  story.  Remem¬ 
ber  my 


FOUR 


SELLING 
PLANS 


My  uncondi 

tional  guarantee  of  sat¬ 
isfaction  or  money  refunded, 
my  $26,000  bank  bond^  my 
90-day  trial  (180  milkings) 
plan,  are  but  a  few  of  the 
reasons  why  you  should  get 
this  1917  book  and  learn  all 
about  this  separator  and  tho  | 
way  I  do  business. 

WM.  CaLLOWAY  CO. 

Box  273  Waterloo,  Iowa 
Shipped  from  Chicago, 
V/aterloo.K.C.,  Coun¬ 
cil  Bluffs,  Minneapolis. 


Four 
New 
Sizes — 
Skimming 
Capacities 
375,  500, 
750  and 
^  950  lbs. 
per  hour 


R-36 


Get  my 
new  1917 
Whole¬ 
sale 
Prices 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


HOLSTEIN  BULL 

I  .am  ofTcring  for  sale  a  bull  born  March  21,  1916, 
that  will  soon  bo  ready  for  service,  lie  Is  more 
white  than  black,  well  grown,  and  a  good  indlvid- 
nal.  The  sire  Is  a  29.9-lb.  son  of  King  of  the  Pont- 
iacs.  and  the  dam  is  a  14-lb.  junior-iwo-year-oUi 
that  is  capable  of  a  larger  record  at  next  test. 
K.xcellent  breeding  In  every  line.  Bull  is  tuber¬ 
culin  tested  and  is  sure  to  please.  Price  $100,  F.  O. 
15.  Sherburne.  Write  for  pedigree. 

JOHN  M.  HOWARD,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


VtRGIIMI/l^S  GREAT 
Register  of  Merit  Herd 

stock  Guatanteed 

We  offer  5  bull  calves  from  $G5 
to  $150.  2  to  8  months  of  age. 

Imported  Oxford  Lad’s  Finance  94588  and 
OllcS*  Noble  Owl  of  Oxford  113061  (Imported  in 
dam).  (Son  of  Imported  Golden  Fern’s  Noble.) 

These  calves  have  dams  and  grandams  in  the  Register 
of  Merit,  from  450  pounds  (2  year  old  record)  to  678 
pounds  Butter.  Pedigrees  on  application. 

Mannsfield  Hall  Farm,  Fredericksburg,  Virginia 


Guernseys  Guernseys 


RARE  CHANCE 

Having  sold  my  farm  I  now  offer  my  entire  herd  of 
high  grade  and  registered  Guernseys  for  sale.  Herd  is 
headed  by  Azucena’s  Standard  A.  G.  C.  O.  No.  256S7  half 
hi  other  to  Azuccna’s,  Pride  II.  leader  of  Class  0  for  three 
years,  his  sires  three  nearest  dams,  average  640  lbs.  fat. 
The  females  include,  n  daughter  of  Gov.  of  the  Chene,  a 
douldegranddaughter  of  Masher’s  Sequel,  whose  dam  has 
record  of  062  f.at.  Twenty-four  head  in  all.  11  pure  bred 
females,  3  bulls  and  10  high  grades.  The  lot  for  83,500. 

OLD  HELDS,  Babylon,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS  Send  for  sale  list. 
Edwin  B.  Maitle  -  Coatesville,  Pa. 


For  Sale-Reg.  Guernsey  Bulls  m”  y^nVs^e’ 

Sequel  Breeding,  S.  W.  TOWNSEND,  Cac'hranville,  Pa! 


The  Latest  Wrinkle 
for  Barn  Floors 


BiMwiue  Blocks  are  the  creo- 
soted  wood  blocks  that  are  so 
durable  on  city  streets  like 
Broadway,  New  York,  specially 
cut  to  a  smaller  iiiid^  more  suit¬ 
able  size  for  indoor  work  and 
treated  in  a  special  manner  to 
prevent  shrinkage  and  “bleeding 
onf’  of  the  oil. 

They  are  clean,  flushable.  san¬ 
itary,  rot-proof,  waterproof, 
warm  and  durable. 

Booklet  on  Request 


American  Creosoting  Co. 
17  Battery  Place,  New  York 


UflU  Animolo  AND  PETS  bought  and  sold.  Garland  Zoo- 
Vl(_lld  AnimSlS  logical  company,  Box  X  487,  Oldtown,  Me. 

SWINE  T] 

CHESTER  WHITES  and 
LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

Boars  ready'  for  immediate  service.  These 
are  good,  large,  vigorous  animals  of  correct 
fype  and  conformation. 

Also  booking  orders  now  for  gilts  of  the  above  breeds 
to  farrow  in  spring  of  1917. 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM,  Chazy,  New  York 


The  Famous  O.  I.  C.  Swine 
Pigs  of  All  Ages  For  Sale 

Herd  headed  by  School master,  undefeated  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion,  1916  i  also  Fall  Pigs  by  Cramiell’s  wonder.  Grand 
Champion  of  Ohio  State  Fair.  And  we  are  breeding 
Gilts  to  Callaway  Edd,  Grand  Champion  Missouri  State 
Fair  All  these  boars  are  over  800,  each,  and  all  Grand 
Champions.  We  Reg.  Free  in  either  tho  0. 1.  C.  orO.  W.  IC 
We  ship  C.  O.  D,  or  we  ship  on  approval,  when  bank 
reference  is  furnished. 

HARRY  T.  CRANDELL  &  SON,  Cass  City,  Michigan,  R.  2 


1 

CHOICE  BRED  QILTS— hrodto  Pig 

1  O.  1.  C’s 

1  Prince  56002.  Fall  pigs  and  young  boars 
shipped  C.  O.  D.  Prices  reasonable. 

*  J  Carl  Jewett,  Mason.  Mich. 

k 

O- 1-  O- 

That's  all.  Honest  pigs.  Honest  method.s.  Fair 
prices.  VVAYflSlDE  F'AItM,  Clmtliiini,  N.  d. 
Address  A.  L.  PAGE.  (Owner),  62  Cortlandt  St,,  N.  Y.  City 


Registered  0. 1.  C.  Gilts  arAur  frhma'n,  PuYa*sii’i.  n!y! 


0  1  P  ’ft  8  weeks  old,  $7.  Re"..  i>air,  $12.  Also  brood 
•  ^  sows.  J.  0.  SHELMIDINE  G  SONS.  Lorraine,  N  Y. 


SHEEP 

T.i»!o  Clinon  both  sexes.  Write  for  literature  and 
lUniSoneep  prices  toJ.N.  McPherson.  Scoltsville.N.Y. 

Want  to  Buy  Flock  of  Sheep 


DOGS 


Collie  Pups 


AND  GUINEA  TIGS. 
NELSON  BKOS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


GREAT  DANES  Phoms  on  request. 

TARGET-KOCK  FARM,  IlnntinKton,  N.  Y. 


ForSale-Pedigreed  Airedale  Pups  meUtoVnyolw, 

anywhere  for  anything.  W.  a.  LOWBER,  Barlini^toii,  N.i 


DOGS- Airedale  Terriers 

Bitch  in  whelp  and  piqipies.  $15  up.  Finest  im¬ 
ported  stock.  Allstone  Kennels,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


SWINE 


5^0  SPRING  and  FALL  PIGS  CJO 

35  Sows  bred  for  spring  Jitters. 

Of  these  20  are  daughters  of  the  great  Lee 
Premier’s  Rival,  and  15  are  by  such  boars  as 
Lee  Premier  29t'i,  i.ee  Premier's  Masterpiece, 
Longfellow’s  Counter  3rd,  and  Hopeful  Lee’s 
Succes.sor.  If  you  want  the  best,  get  a  sow  by 
Lee  Premier’s  Rival  198596,  tiie  900- pound  two- 
year  old,  and  the  greatest  boar  that  we  ever 
owned.  These  sows  are  of  the  best  type  and 
breeding,  and  arc  priced  froi '  $65  to  $100, 
according  to  the  breeding  qualiti  ai:d  ,'uantity. 


We  invite  yonr  personal  selection, 
e,  wo  will  f;  . . 


Other¬ 
wise,  wo  will  guara  iieo  Absolute  riaCisfaction 
on  arrival,  -ill  clean  stock  from  a  clean  tierd. 


VISITORS  .‘I.W.’Y'S  'WELCOME 
For  further  information,  write 

BRANFORD  FARMS,  GROTON,  CONN. 


“CAN  YOU  BEAT  IT?’ 


yy  Fidl  boars  by  h  •  orize 
winning  Si.cc<  s»or's 
Duke  loth  lb  i'3,'  .  nd 
out  of  moture  sows.  Four  by  an  Imported  Eng.'i  i  -ow 
and  four  liy  a  lialf  English  and  half  American  si  v  iml 
others  from  straight  American  sows  that  are  priie\.  in- 
neis  and  out  of  prize  winning  sires  and  dams.  Supply  is 
limited,  so  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  this  offer  yon  liad 
better  order  early  and  tliese  nigs  will  go  when  fourteen 
weeks  old  and  will  weigh  lifty  to  seventy-live  po.u  ds 
eacli.  Price,  SIS  eacli.  Registered,  Crated,  Immunized 

BROOKLANDS  FARMS.  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Mention  **  Rural  New-Yorkor.’* 

HAMILTON  FARM  BERKSHIRES 

Biggest  Winners  at  International  Show 

IncliKling  first  prize  her«l  and  grand  champion  sow,  she  has  now 
won  this  honor  six  times  straight  this  year,  winning  over  ail 
other  sows.  North,  South,  Hast  and  West,  including  National 
Swine  Show,  a  record  never  excelletl  and  possibly  never  equalled. 
We  offer  a  few  bred  sows,  and  a  few  service  boars,  including 
Junior  Champion  Ohio  State  Fair,  and  other  hoars  such  as  tho 
Grand  Champion  at  Illinois  State  Fair.  Remember  we  have  tlie 
leading  herd  of  tho  East  for  1916.  and  the  Grand  Champion 
Berkshire  Sow  of  the  World  ! 

HAMILTON  FARM,  Fred  Huyler,  Mgr.,  Gladstone,  N  J. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Letter  from  C.  C.  Buck.Condersport.  Pa.  “Tlie  lioar 
arrived  in  flrst-clas.s  condition.  Every  one  says  he 
has  the  longest  body  of  any  Berkshire  tliey  have 
ever  seen.  1  like  him  better  than  ever.  "  Selected 
boars  $35  to  $100.  Some  of  them  show  prospects. 
H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  Box  15.  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  BERKSHIRE  SALE 

If  you  want  a  350  pound  gilt — a  young  service 
boar  or  a  young  pig  write  us;  have  them  priced 
to  sell,  pride  home  farm,  Howard,  Pa. 


Springbank  Berkshires 

Bred  Sows  and  Gilts  for  March  and  April  farrow. 
Open  Gilts,  .Tune  farrowed.  6  Service  Boars. 

J.  E.  AVATSON.  Proprietor.  Marbledale,  Ct. 

BERKSHIRES  i°, 

Breeding  and  quality  unexceiled.  Prices  riglit. 
Write  us  your  wants.  H.  GRIMSHAW,  North  East,  Pa. 

asio.  H.S.  Tilbury 
York 


RegisteredBERKSHIRE  PIGS  SrKooi  Nkw 

Rarhehirae  purebred. 6-weeks-old  breeders, $7 ;  eitlier 

OerKSnireb  g^x.  CLOVERDALEFARM.  charlotte.  New  York 

FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVIKW  STOCK  !•  AUH1.  K. 
P.  D.  No,  1,  Winstoit-Saleni.  North  Carolina 

REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES 

boars,  Gilts,  Bred  gilts  and  Pigs.  Satisfaction  guar- 
an  teed,  llidgely  Manor  Farm,  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 

Kinderhook  Duroc-Jersey  Swine  Asso."^^,®t'ers 

in  tho  Bast  for  registered  stock  of  all  ages.  Best 
of  breeding.  Free  from  disease. 

C,  M.  PALMJKll,  sec'y-'Treas.,  Valatie,  N.  Y. 


OLLINS:JERSEy  REDS 

Ihe  best 


Pigs  that  make  farming 

ay  Facts  timt  sliow 
wliy  Jersey  He 
•e  in  our  NewPig  Bo< 


pigs 

bfed 


575  lbs.  in 
9  months. 


The  **ONE  MAN'*  Dog 

SO  BRAVE  that  Allies  and  Germans  use  him  in  trenches :  A  FINE  HUNTER, 
endorsed  by  Ex*Pr«8ident  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Rainey;  MATCHLESS  WATCH  DOG, 
alert,  fearless*  SPLENDID  COMPANION  for  letsuro  hours  and  for  your  children; 
MOST  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENT,  brood  bitch  earning  upward  of  $200  per  year, 
Puppies,  grown  dogs,  bred  bitch  for  sale*  BEST  BLOOU  IN  AMERICA,  farrr 
raised,  hardy,  cla.s.sy  stock.  Pedigreed.  May  we  send  you  a  booklet  and  a  few  ref¬ 
erences?  Safe  delivery,  upright  ueaiing  guaranteed.  IMPORTED  ENGLISH  STUD. 
FEE  $15.00. 

VIBERT  KENNELS,  Box  la,  WESTON,  N.  J. 


PERCHERON  HORSES 


To  avoid  in-breeding  w^e  are  offering  our  Imported  9-year  old  I 
Stallion  “Herault  No.  76940,”  and  two  of  his  get — 3-year-olds — 
black  and  gray.  Guaranteed  breeders,  sound  and  right.  Prices  and  h 
terms  reasonable.  Either  horse  will  pay  for  himself  in  one  year.  Ijl 


ALLAMUCHY  FARMS,  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 

Hackettstown  Station,  D.  L.  &  W.  Ry. 
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Summer  Pasture 
All  Winter  Lon^ 

That’s  SILAGE  —  the  good, 
wholesome  kind  that  keeps  per¬ 
fectly  in  the  weather-proof, 
strongly-built  and  rigidly' 
anchored 

HARDER 
SILOS 

Used  by  U.  S.  Gov't  and  thous¬ 
ands  of  dairymen.  Kxclusive 
improvements,  lasting  construc¬ 
tion.  Our  -wonderful  new  book 
by  well-known  experts  tells  bow 
to  increase  dairy  profits. 

HARDER  MFC.  CO. 

B®*  11  Cobleskai,  N.  Y. 

This  Book 
it  FREE 
Write  a 
postal 
to¬ 
day 


You  Can  Positively  Save 
Considerable  Money  If 

Buy  a 


GLOBE 
SILO 


now 


,  Also  get  mote  Silo  for  your  money 
with  our  5-fl.  extension  roof.  Write 
now  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO.,  VirK*-' 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILOS 

are  reliable  all  the  way  through — 
extra  strong  hoops,  staves  creo¬ 
sote-dipped,  doors  that  fit  like  a 
refrigerator  (a  patented  feature). 
Our  new  anchorage  feature  in¬ 
sures  against  silo  blowing  over. 

Write  for  booklet  today. 
The  Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co. 
338  West  Street,  Rutland,  Vt. 


TIGHT  AS  A  DRUM 


Ensilage  can’t  spoil  in  an  Economy  Silo. 
Perfect  fitting  doors  make  the  si!o  perfectly 
air-tight.  That  means  fresh,  sweet  ensilage 
all  the  time.  Quick,  easy  adjustment. 
Strong  steel  hoops  form  easy  ladder.  Built 
of  White  or  Yellow  Pine,  Oregon  Fir  or 
Cypress.  You  can’t  buy  a  better  silo. 
Anchoring  system  with  every  silo.  Our 
motto  is  Quality.  Factories  at  Frederick, 
Md.,andRoanoke,Va.  Write forfree catalog. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.  J  ,  Frederick,  Md. 


EGONOMY  SILOS 


UnadilJa  Silos 
Are  Trustworthu 


Frhcy  preserve  silagfe  perfectly.  Exclusive  fea- 
cures  which  make  them  famous  for  simplicity, 
durability  and  convenience  explained  in  ^^11 
illustrated  catalog:.  Send  for  early  order  dis~ 
counts  and  agency  offer, 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  C  Unadilia,  N.Y. 


nimWAb  SILOS 


SCOTLUMBER  SILOS  \ 

Economical  because  they  last  longrer.  Air  tight,  • 
frost  and  waterproof.  Absolutely  Guaran'-ced.  t 
In  use  for  15  years.  Send  for  catalog,  : 
prices,  terms  and  Agency  Proposition.  : 

SCOTT  LUMBER  CO. 

Box  110  -  NORWICH,  N.Y.  : 


SILOS  and  BARNS 

AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Direct  from  mill  and  factory 
Write  for  free  catalogue  and  prices 

ENTERPRISE  LUMBER  &  SILO  CO. 

NORTH  TONAWANDA,  N.  Y. 


Send  for  Free  Circular 
about  our  30-day  free  trial  offer 
—also  advantage  of  giving  stock  and 
poultry  cooked  feed  -tells  how  much  heavier  cattle 
and  pigs  will  be— how  it  improves  poultry,  makes 
better  horses,  prevents  Hog  Cholera. 

FARMER’S  FAVORITE 
Feed  Cooker  and  Boiler 

pays  for  itself  in  a  abort  time  be- 
cai^e  the  feed  will  be  more  nourish¬ 
ing,  will  ffo  farther  and  TASTES 

bettor.  Useltalso to takcthechillofT water 
—for  boiling’,  rendering.  Bterilizing.  etc. 

No  foundation  needed— easily  moved. 
Six  aizca.  from 26  to  100 gal,  capacity.  SO 
DAYS  free  trial.  Guaranteed.  Send 
for  Circular. 

LEWIS  MFG.  CO. 

62-76  Owego  8t.,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


your  silo? 


Silage  settles  nearly  one- 
fourth  when  the  silo  is  quick¬ 
ly  filled.  That  means  25  tons 
less  silage  in  a  100-ton  silo 
than  you  really  should  have. 
Make  your  silo  earn  /uf/  di¬ 
vidends.  Fill  and  reUll  your 
own  silo  with  a 

Papec 

Ensilage  Cutter 

Your  gasoline  engine — 3  H.P.  and 
up— will  run  it  Grover  McGurer, 
Middlefield,  O.,  says;  We  use  a 
5  H.  P  gasoline  engine  (or  our 
Papec)  and  can  put  in  more  en¬ 
silage  than  either  of  the  two  ma¬ 
chines  in  this  community  with 
12  and  15  H.  P.  engines.” 

Every  Papec  is  guaranteed  to  fill 
the  highest  silo.  Made  in  four 
sizes— 2  to  30  tons  per  hour  ca¬ 
pacity. 

Our  1917  Catalog  explains  just 
how  a  Papec  will  save  you  $75  to 
$150  yearly.  It’s  free.  Send  a 
postal  today. 


Papec 
Machine 
Company 

10  Main  St. 
Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


S5  Distrib¬ 
uting  Points 


“Enclosed  please  find  sketch  of 

broken  part  of  No.  5E  Dick  Cutter.  I 

tiave  had  it  about  twenty-live 
years  and  it  is  in  good  shape 
yet  and  has  been  until  some  hard  sub¬ 
stance  weht  through  today  and  broke 
the  shear  plate.  If  you  know  what  I  need 
please  send  one  at  once  and  oblige. 
(Signed)  Stillman  T.  Matthews, 
Schenectady.  N.Y. 

Moral— Purchase  a  Blizzard 
Cutter.  N  inety  cents  (90c) 
repair  bill  in  twenty- 
five  (25)  years. 


WRITE 

for  catalog  and  book¬ 
lets  telling  the  whole  story 
of  small  power  needed,  big  capacity, 
unlimited  elevating  abilitv,  even  cutting 
efficiency,  durability,  simplicity,  safety.  It’s 
a  great  machine.  Inr/esti^aieit  thoroughly. 

The  Jos.  Dick  Mfg.  Co. 
iBox  20  Canton.  Ohio 


(AO 


Special  36-page  chapter  from  fa- 

mous  264-page  book  “Modern 
Silage  Methods.”  Write  for  copy.  Get 
up-to-the-minute  helpful  suggestiona 
free.  Also  get  our  free  catalog  on 
Silver’s  “()hio”  Silo  Fillers.  1917  re¬ 
vised  edition  of  “Modern  Silage 
Methods”  26c,  covers  entire  silage 
subject— every  type  of  silo— how  to 
build, 41  crops  used, feeding, 8-page 
;  index,  66  illustrations. Write  now. 
THE  SILVER  MFC.  CO. 
IBox  364  Salem,  Ohio 


Duplex  FARM  Tool  Grinder 


Pays  for 
itself  in 
season. 


GXlnds  yonr  plow  shares, cultiva¬ 
tor  points,  axes, 
sickles, knives 
and  all  tools. 
Edge  or  side 
of  wheel  can 
be  used. 

too  small  for 

a  lifetime, 
attachment  tot 
discs  furnished 
for  circular. 


Duplex  Mill  &  Mfg.Co.,  Box  420  ■  Springfield, 0« 


Froa  rstainff  In  colors  explains 
ygMIOs  how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  'Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today.  _ 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  Elm  St., Quincy  .III. 


Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 


Ration  for  Butter  Cows 

I  have  two  cows  (grade  .Terseys)  ;  one 
will  be  fresh  the  end  of  December,  the 
other  in  May.  I  am  getting  two  gallons 
of  milk  a  day  from  the  cow  which  will 
be  fresh  in  the  Spring.  I  have  corn 
and  hay,  mixed  Timothy,  clover.  Alfal¬ 
fa  and  weeds.  I  feed  four  ears  of  corn 
and  a  quart  of  bran  morning  and  night 
to  each  cow ;  have  to  pay  $1.75  per  hun¬ 
dred  for  bran.  ^Yould  it  be  cheaper  for 
me  to  use  the  feed  at  ,$2.10  per  hundred 
plus  25c  freight  instead  of  the  bran? 
If  not  advise  me  as  to  the  best  feed  to 
use  with  m.v  corn  to  get  the  milk.  Cows 
give  very  rich  milk,  which  is  what  we 
want,  for  we  make  butter.  How  much 
butter  from  one  gallon  ?  a.  L.  t. 

Ohio. 

Since  yon  have  corn  on  hand  feed  it 
as  you  have  been  feeding  it.  Feed  what 
hay  cows  will  clean  up  readily.  You 
will  then  be  feeding  a  much  more  bal¬ 
anced  ration,  and  one  that  .should  give 
hotter  results  if  you  use  the  commer¬ 
cial  feed  rather  than  bran.  Feed  grain 
at  rate  of  a  pound  to  three  to  3^  pounds. 
The  amount  of  butter  you  could  get  from 
a  gallon  of  cream  would  depend  on  the 
butterfat  test  of  the  cream.  Butter  con¬ 
tains  about  82.5%  fat  on  the  average. 
Assuming  that  your  cream  tests  35%  a 
gallon  of  it  would  weigh  8.2  pounds  and 
would  contain  2.87  pounds  of  butterfat. 
Dividing  this  figure  b.v  82.5  gives  3.4 
pounds  of  butterfat  that  could  be  made. 
Since  this  is  about  the  amount  you  state 
you  are  getting  from  a  gallon  of  cream 
I  judge  your  cream  must  test  around 
35%,  _  II.  F.  J. 

Poor  Milk  Flow 

We  have  a  small  Jersey  cow  four 
years  old.  She  had  her  second  calf  five 
months  ago.  When  she  was  fresh  she 
gave  eight  quarts  of  milk  a  day.  Now 
she  only  gives  three  quarts  of  milk  a 
day.  We  feed  her  10  pounds  of  mixed 
clover  and  Timothy  hay ;  same  corn¬ 
stalks  ;  five  pounds  of  beets,  and  five 
pound  of  meal,  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
bran,  corpmeal  and  middlings  a  day. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  drop?  L.  E. 

New  Jersey. 

After  studying  your  ration  I  judge 
your  cow  must  be  a  little  too  fat.  The 
ration  you  are  feeding  is  very  low  in 
protein,  and  is  not  supplying  the  ingre¬ 
dients  necessary  to  the  manufacture  of 
milk.  This  is  probably  why  the  cow 
shrunk  so  badly  in  her  milk  flow.  Feed 
about  15  pounds  hay  and  five  pounds 
corn  stover  daily  and  make  up  a  grain 
ration  of  high  protein  feeds,  namely,  two 
parts  cottonseed  meal,  two  parts  gluten 
feed,  three  parts  bran,  and  one  per  cent, 
salt.  Feed  beets  each  day  in  most  any 
amount  above  five  pounds,  the  idea  being 
to  make  them  go  as  far  as  possible. 
Feed  grain  at  rate  of  a  pound  to  three 
pounds  of  milk  produced  daily. 

II.  F.  J. 


Dairy  Ration  Without  Silage 

Could  you  give  me  a  good  balanced 
ration  for  my  cows?  They  weigh  from 
700  to  1,000  pounds.  I  have  distillers’ 
grains,  cottonseed  meal,  corn  and  oats 
ground  and  hay,  part  clover.  K.  S. 

New  York. 

Feed  about  20  pounds  of  hay  per 
per  head  per  day.  Make  up  a  grain  ra¬ 
tion  of  three  parts  dried  distillers’  grains, 
two  parts  cottonseed  meal,  two  parts 
corn  and  oats,  and  one  per  cent,  fine 
salt.  Feed  grain  at  rate  of  a  pound  to 
three  to  3i/^  pounds  milk  produced  daily. 

II.  F.  J. 


Ration  for  Dry  Cows 

I  am  trying  to  “farm”  at  long  range, 
and  have  10  cows  going  dry.  Will  you 
give  me  a  ration?  My  corn  Avas  a  fail¬ 
ure  ;  have  plenty  of  hay.  Distillers’ 
grains  cost  $42  per  ton  ;  cottonseed  meal 
$47 ;  gluten  $40 ;  bran  $33 ;  middlings 
$37.  w.  ir.  s.  • 

Now  York. 

Feed  about  20  pounds  of  hay  per 
head  per  day  and  a  pound  of  grain  to 
three  pounds  of  milk  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  grain  mixture :  Two  parts  gluten 
feed,  three  parts  dried  distillers’  grains, 
one  part  cottonseed  meal,  and  one  per 
cent,  salt  added  in  mixing  up  ration. 

H.  F.  J. 

Ration  for  Milch  Cow 

1.  Will  you  give  me  a  ration  for 
milch  cow?  I  haA’e  corn  and  cob  meal, 
and  can  buy  a  variety  of  grains.  2.  Is 
corn  and  cob  meal  good  horse  feed  mixed 
with  oats?  Should  the  oats  be  ground? 
What  proportion  would  they  be  mixed? 
3.  Will  ice  keep  well  in  a  cellar  of  an 
old  house  that  is  well  drained,  but  is 
not  ventilated?  F.  G. 

New  York. 

1.  Since  you  do  not  state  what  kind 
of  hay  you  haA’e,  or  whether  you  have 
silage  I  will  assume  you  have  mixed  hay 
only.  This  being  the  case,  feed  cows 
all  they  will  clean  up  and  make  up  a 
grain  ration  of  three  parts  distillers’ 
grains,  one  part  cottonseed  meal,  one  part 
oil  meal  and  two  parts  corn  and  cob  meal. 
Add  one  per  cent,  salt  to  mixture  in 
making  it  up.  Feed  grain  at  rate  of  a 
pound  to  3%  to  four  pounds  milk  pro¬ 


duced  daily.  2.  Either  corn  fed  on  cob, 
ground  and  fed  with  oats  or  oats  also 
ground  and  fed  with  corn  and  cob  meal 
will  make  a  satisfactory  feed  for  horses. 
Feed  about  two  parts  oats  to  one  part 
corn  and  cob  meal. 

3.  Ice  should  keep  well  in  an  old  cel¬ 
lar  if  it  is  carefully  packed  and  well 
covered,  sides  and  top,  with  plenty  of 
straw  or  sawdust.  ii.  F.  j. 


Vermont  Dairy  Ration 

Will  you  make  out  a  balanced  ra¬ 
tion  from  the  following  grains  which  we 
can  buy  here?  Brewers’  and  distillers’ 
grains,  gluten,  cottonseed,  bran,  mid¬ 
dlings.  Our  cows  will  be  fed  clover  hay 
for  roughage.  We  have  no  silage  this 
year,  as  the  corn  crop  was  a  total  fail¬ 
ure  owing  to  wet  Spi’ing.  M.  c.  H. 

Yei’mont. 

With  a  high  protein  feed  like  clover 
hay  it  is  practically  impossible  to  bal¬ 
ance  a  ration  using  such  feeds  as  dis¬ 
tillers’  grains,  cottonseed  meal  and  glu¬ 
ten  feed.  You  really  need  some  cornmeal 
or  dried  beet  pulp  to  make  a  balanced 
ration.  Beet  pulp  is  quite  reasonable  in 
price,  and  would  work  in  particularly 
well,  since  you  have  no  silage  to  feed. 
Feed  what  hay  cows  will  clean  up  in 
good  shape  and  a  pound  of  grain  to  three 
pounds  of  milk  from  this  grain  mixture, 
one  part  dried  brewers’  grains,  two  parts 
bran,  two  parts  middlings  and  two  parts 
dried  beet  pulp.  The  beet  pulp  may  be 
mixed  in  with  the  other  grains  and  fed 
dry.  In  making  up  ration  add  one  per 
cent,  fine  salt.  il.  F.  J. 


Ration  for  Jersey  Cows 

Will  you  suggest  a  balanced  ration  for 
.Jersey  cows  weighing  about  700  pounds? 
I  have  available  corn  stover,  silage  and 
mixed  hay.  R.  ii.  R. 

Massachusetts. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  your  roughage 
is  all  of  low-protein  nature.  To  balance 
a  ration  with  this  roughage  means  to 
us  high-protein  feeds,  which  are  very 
high  in  price  at  the  present  time.  A 
balanced  ration  follows;  Twenty-five 
lbs.  corn  silage,  8  lbs.  hay  and  4  lbs. 
corn  stover  per  head  per  day.  Grain 
ration  to  be  made  up  of  2  parts  dried 
distillers’  grains,  IY2  parts  cottonseed 
meal,  1  part  oil  meal,  1  part  gluten  feed, 
and  1%  coarse,  fine  salt.  Feed  grain  at 
rate  of  a  pound  to  3^/^  lbs.  milk  produced 
daily.  II.  F.  J. 


Ration  for  Guernseys]^ 

Will  you  balance  a  ration  for  grade 
Guernseys  averaging  2  lbs.  milk  per  day? 
I  have  good  silage  and  a  good  grade  of 
clover  two-thirds  and  Timothy  hay.  I 
have  corn  and  cob  meal  on  hand,  and  can 
get  cottonseed  meal,  bran  and  dried 
brewers’  grains  at  reasonable  prices. 

Maryland.  V.  B.  w. 

Feed  30  Ihs.  silage  and  12  lbs.  mixed 
hay  daily.  Dlake  up  a  grain  ration  of  2 
jiarts  cottonseed  meal,  1  part  dried  brew¬ 
ers’  grains.  1  i)art  bran,  and  2  jiarts  corn 
and  cob  meal.  Feed  grain  at  rate  of  1  lb. 
to  3t/^  lbs.  milk  produced  daily.  In  mak¬ 
ing  up  grain  mixture  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
add  1  per  cent,  coarse  fine  salt.  H.  F.  J. 


A  Wisconsin  Ration 

I  just  read  the  article  on  “The  Young 
Cow  Mother,”  on  page  1481.  I  expect 
to  put  Holstein  cows  on  A.  R.  O.  test 
in  the  Spring  and  would  like  information 
as  to  their  preparation  and  feeding  for 
the  7-day  test.  How  long  before  calv¬ 
ing  should  one  begin  to  prepare  the  cow, 
and  how.  and  is  not  the  third  week  after 
calving  the  best  time  to  run  the  test? 

Wisconsin.  c.  G.  P. 

To  got  in  shape  to  make  a  good  seven- 
day  record,  a  cow  should  have  at  least 
two  months’  rest.  Dui’ing  this  time  a 
good  ration  to  feed  is  made  up  of  one 
part  ground  oats,  one  part  gluten  feed, 
one  part  dried  distillers’  grains,  one  part 
oil  meal  and  one  per  cent.  salt.  Suffi¬ 
cient  grain  should  be  fed  to  keep  the 
cow  in  good,  plump  fat  condition.  As 
a  rule  a  cow  is  in  lietter  shape  to  make 
a  seven-day  record  three  weeks  after 
calving  than  immediatel.v  after.  It  is 
quite  a  common  fault  to  telephone  the 
experiment  .station  for  an  official  tester 
to  come  almost  as  soon  as  a  cow  calves, 
and  then  to  get  all  wrought  up  because 
he  cannot  get  there  that  soon.  Take 
your  time  and  get  the  cow  going  on 
her  test  ration  full  swing  before  the  test 
begins. 

For  the  test  ration  you  should  have 
Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  and  corn  silage 
or  roots.  For  three  or  four  days  after 
calving  feed  the  cow  four  or  five  pounds 
of  her  fitting  ration,  then  change  to  fol¬ 
lowing;  2%  parts  distillers’  grains; 
parts  gluten  feed,  two  parts  bran,  two 
parts  hominy,  one  part  oil  meal,  one 
part  cottonseed  meal,  one  per  cent.  salt. 
Increase  grain  one-half  to  one  pound 
every  other  day  being  careful  not  to  get 
cow  off  feed.  Feed  what  silage  and  hay 
cow  will  clean  up.  Give  cow  all  water 
she  will  drink.  If  both  silage  and  beets 
are  at  hand,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  feed 
about  15  pounds  of  beets  at  two  of  the 
milkings  and  silage  at  the  other  two 
milkings.  Grain  is  usually  fed  on  the 
beets  and  silage.  n.  F,  J. 
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A  Bigger  and  Better  Cream  ^ 
Separator  for  th^Same  MoneY 


HE  FARMER  who  buys  a 
De  Laval  this  year  will  get 
bigger  and  better  value  for  his 
money  than  ever  before. 

Not  only  will  he  get  a  better 
machine,  a  simpler  machine,  a 
machine  that  will  skim  even  closer 
than  any  previous  De  Laval,  but  he  will  get  a 
machine  of  larger  capacity. 

And  the  price  has  not  been  increased  one  cent. 

Just  think  what  that  means  to  cow  owneis  in  the  face 
of  rising  prices  on  almost  everything  else  the  farmer  has  to 
buy,  including  other  cr-^a  ri  separators. 

Only  the  tremendous  volume  of  De  Laval  sales  makes 
it  possible  to  give  the  farmer  more  for  his  money  when 
others  are  giving  less. 

The  NEW  De  Laval  is  the  culmination  of  nearly  forty 
years  of  experience  and  development  by  the  largest  and 
oldest  cream  separator  concern  in  the  world,  It  repres.^-n?.? 

The  greatest  improvement  in  separator 
construction  in  the  last  thirty  years 

If  you  are  trying  to  get  along  without  a  cream  separator, 
or  with  a  half-worn-out  or  unreliable  machine,  why  not  get 
a  NEW  De  Laval  NOW  and  stop  your  cream  waste? 
You  don’t  need  to  count  the  cost,  because  the  De  Laval 
will  soon  pay  for  itself. 

There  IS  a  De  Laval  agent  near  you  who  will  be  glad 
to  explain  all  the  improvements  and  advantages  of  the  NEW 
De  Laval,  and  who  will  set  and  start  a  machine  for  you  on 
your  farm  and  let  you  try  it  yourself. 

If  you  haven’t  the  spare  cash  right  now,  that  need  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  your  having  the  use  of  a  NEW  De 
Laval  the  rest  of  the  winter.  We  have  an  arrangement 
with  De  Laval  agents  which  makes  it  possible  for  any 
reputable  farmer  to  secure  a  De  Laval  on  the  partial  pay¬ 
ment  plan — a  small  payment  at  the  time  of  purchase  and 
the  balance  in  several  installments — so  that  your  De  Laval 
will  actually  pay  for  itself  while  you  are  using  it  and  getting 
the  benefit  from  it. 

Why  not  see  the  nearest  De  Laval  agent  at  once?  If  you  do  not 
know  him,  write  to  the  nearest  office  for  any  desired  information. 


Every  NEW  DE  LAVAL  is  now 
equipped  with  a  Bell  Speed-Indicator 

The  “Warning  Signal” 
which  insures  proper  speed 
and  uniform  cream 

Because  nine  people  out  of  ten  turn 
the  separator  handle  too  slowly  and 
because  this  always  means  loss  of  cream 
and  cream  of  uneven  thickness,  every 
cream  separator  should  be  equipped  with 
a  reliable  speed  indicator. 

Every  NEW  De  Laval  is  now  so 
equippM.  The  De  Laval  Bell  Speed- 
Indicator  is  simple.  It  is  accurate.  It  it 
reliable.  There  is  nothing  to  wear  out  or 
get  out  of  order.  No  matter  who  runs 
your  De  Laval,  the  “warning  signal”  will 
tell  5  ou  when  the  speed  is  not  right. 
You  hear  it  and  do  not  need  to  see  it. 


THE  NEW  SELF-CENTERING  DE  L.4VAL  BOWL 


Some  of  the  points  of  superiority  of  the 

NEW  DE  LAVAL 


The  New  De  Laval  bowl  design 
and  the  new  method  of  delivering 
the  milk  into  the  discs  give  increased 
capacity  without  increasing  the 
weight  or  size  of  the  bowl  or  increas¬ 
ing  its  speed.  The  incoming  whole 
milk  is  delivered  beyond  the  cream 
wall,  “  and  this,  in  conjunction  w.>th 
the  improved  design  of  the  bowl, 
makes  possible  closer  skim.ming  than 
ever  before,  especially  under  the  more 
difficult  conditions  of  separation,  si'_n 
as  skimming  a  very  heavy  cream  or 
separating  milk  below  usual  tem¬ 
perature. 

The  much  lower  speed  of  the  De 
Laval  than  other  cream  separators 
(in  most  cases  from  one-half  to 
one-third  less)  insures  minimum  wear 
of  gears  and  much  longer  life  of  the 
machine. 

The  N  ew  De  Laval  concave- 
bottom,  self-centering  bowl  is  so  de¬ 
signed  and  so  supported  by  the  de¬ 
tached  spindle  that  it  will  run  true 
and  do  perfect  work  even  after  long 
wear,  the  great  importance  of  which 
every  separator  user  will  appreciate. 


There  are  fewer  discs  in  the  New 
De  L-dvaJ  bowl,  and  all  discs  are 
unnunibcc^d  and  are  interchangeable. 

By  reason  of  its  simpler  construc¬ 
tion  and  the  fe;ver  number  of  discs, 
the  New  De  Laval  bcwl  is  more 
easily  washed  and  cleansed. 

All  New  De  Lavals  are  automat¬ 
ically  oiled,  every  moving  part  of  the 
machine  being  bathed  in  a  constant 
n.ti;  ot  oil.  There  are  no  oil  holes 
a..yvhere  on  the  machine,  and  the 
sight  feed  oil  cup  on'  the  top  of  the 
frame,  provides  for  a  const  -it  supply 
of  hesh  vM-. 

The  gears,  pinions  and  other 
moving  parts  of  the  De  Laval  ate 
exceedingly  simple  in  arrangement, 
substantial  in  dimensions  and  always 
interchdi.geable. 

The  De  Laval  tinware  is  sturdy 
and  heavily  tinned,  well  suited  for 
long  and  hard  wear,  and  easy  to  clean. 

The  low  speed  of  the  De  Laval  bowl,  in 
combination  with  greater  capacity  for  a  given 
size  and  weight  of  bowl  than  is  found  in 
other  separators  and  the  automatic  De  Laval 
oiling  system,  make  the  De  Laval  the  easiest 
cream  separator  to  turn. 


New  Catalog  will  be  mailed  upon  request 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 

50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 
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PLOW 


EMERSON  [??; 

— the  share  comes  off  or  goes  on  in  5 
seconds.  No  nuts  to  turn— no  wrench 
needed — just  your  hands.  Saves  time 
and  work— helps  you  get  plowing  in  on 
time.  Built  for  tractor  or  tearn.  One 
of  the  many  implements  in  the  E-B  line. 
Backed  by  65  years’  expe- 
rience.  Look  for  the  E-B 
trade  mark  on  the  Imple¬ 
ments  you  buy.  Oiir  pledgre 
of  quality — your  &uide  to 
more  profitable  farming. 

Cinerson-Brantinghifn  Implement  Ci.  One.)  91  W.lron  St.,Rockf«rd.lll 
IMease  send  me  free  literature  on  articles  checked: 


Plows 

j  Hay  Tools  [ 

Harrows 

J  Listers  [ 

Culfivatert 

I  Gas  Engines  [ 

Mowers 

1  Wagons  1 

Spreaders 

[  ]  Buggies  [ 

Drills 

Planters 

J  Auto  Trailers  f 

[  J  Potato  Maehioery  [ 

]  Engine  Plows 
J  Traelers.  Sleso 
]  Threshers 
]  CornShellert 
1  Saw  Mills 
J  Baling  Presses 


Name  _ 
Address . 


WTKTTs  TStiat 


UNICORN 

MAKES  WONDERFUL 
MILK  RECORDS 


^The  3  highest  Holstein  year  rec¬ 
ords  in  Indiana  made  with  Unicorn. 
<1  Highest  analysis  anti  digestibility 
of  any  officially  tested  ration. 
^Contains  no  hay  or  cheap  fillers. 
Makes  milk  at  less  cost  than  any 
other  feed  or  ration. 


Free 


Copy  of  Cow  Testers 
Manual  with  useful  tables 

^ Write  today  number  of  cows 
and  breed  your  own  and  get  copy. 

CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Pure  Feeds 

P.  O.  Box  815R  -  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Upward  TRIAL 

Jhne/ucam. 

FULLY 

GUARAHTEEO 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  tosend 
new,  well  made,  easy  runninsr. 
perfect  skimming  separator  for 
|l6.96-  Closely  skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Makes  heavy  or  light  cream. 
Different  from  picture,  which 
illustrates  larger  capacity  ma-  — 
chines.  See  our  easy  plan  of 

Monthly  Payments 

Bowl  a  sanitary  marvel,  easily 
deaned.  Whether  dairy  is  largo 
or  small,  write  for  free  catalog 
and  monthly  payment  plan. 

Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Bos  3075.  Baiabridge,  N.  Y. 


STUMP  PytlERS^ 


TNEGEHUIHE, 

SMITH , 


GRUBBE^O 
CATALOG  FREE-DEPT.49.  LA  CRESCENTi^lVlINNl 


Big  Desire  In  Every  Man 

Is  to  own  a  few  acres  of  land,  ’  *  says 
Jacob  Bigfgfle  in  his  characteristi¬ 
cally  interesting’  article  in  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  issue  of  The  Farm  Journal. 
Some  other  worth  while  remarks, 
too — about  the  age-old  question  of 
“Land  for  the  landless’^  and  our 
first  President  who  was  also  a  farmer. 
Read  this  article !  Subscribe  to  The  F arm 
Journal!  The  boiled-down,  all-cream, 
chaffless  farm  paper.  Makes  life  easier 
for  Farm  Polks.  Goes  into  nearly 1 , 000,000 
farm  and  village  homes.  Appeals  to  every 
member  of  the  family.  ^Only  $1  for  5 
years.  Money  back  any  time.  Send  for 
free  copy  February  issue  and  free  copy 
of  1917  Poor  Richard  Almanac. 

The  Farm  Journal 

130  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia 


A  BETTER 
ATTACHNEMT 
FOR  HOOKS 
ON  HORSE 
COLLAR  ~ 

n.  A  Bb.  new 

■■  patented  sta- 
pie  and  felt  re- 
”  ^  inforcing  device 

VBBSSBS  keeps  hooks  from  pulling 
off  easily,  even  when  fabric  is  weak¬ 
ened  by  long  use.  It  adds  greatly 
to  life  of  the  pad.  This  form  of  attach¬ 
ment  is 

Found  Only  On  Pads 
Made  Ey  Us 

Ask  your  dealer  for  free  Tapatco 
booklet.  Shows  pads  in  colors  and 
contains  valuable  horse  remedies.  If  he 
hasn't  it,  request  him  to  write  us  direct. 


Patented 
in  U.  S, 
Dec.  I. 
1914. 


Patented 
in  Canada 
April  6, 
1915 


l  BOOK  1 

P*l 

This  Book  and  This  Bottle 
Makes  Him  $800 

Ogden,  la.,  April  i8, 1915. 

Troy  Chemlc.M  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen  I  have  used  Save-The- Horse  for  years 
nnd  I  never  found  any  case  but  it  would  do  just  what 
you  claim  for  it.  At  present  I  have  a  horse  I  want  to 
race  and  want  your  advice  and  another  book.  1  lost 
or  mislaid  mine.  The  last  time  I  bothered  you  your 
advice  and  treatment  did  the  work,  and  I  st  Id  the 
horse  for  $3oo.  Yours  truly,  H.  S.  HELPURY, 

Do  you  know  HOW  simply,  comprehensively  and  author, 
ilatively  out  FREE  “Save-’The-Horse  BOOK”  clinchei 
the  diagnosing  and  TREATMENT  of  all  lameness? 

SAVE-TiTe-HORSB 

—  (Trade-Mark,  Hesriatcred) 

The  grealat-of-all  remedies  is  sold  with  a  Con¬ 

tract-Bond  to  return  money  if  it  falls  on  Ringbone, 
Thoropin,  SPAVIN,  or  ANY  Shoulder,  Knee,  Ankle. 
Hoof,  or  Tendon  Disease.  Every  year,  for  over  2 1 
years,  thousands  of  stubborn  and  supposedly  sncurable 
cases  are  cured  by  SAVE-Thc-HORSE  after  all  other 
methods  failed.  Be  prepared  1  Write  today  for  Save- 
I  he-Horse  BOOK,  sample  of  contract  and  expert  veten- 
nary  advice — ALL  FREE,  Keep  a  bottle  of  SAVE- 
The-HOI^E  always  on  hand  for  emergency. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

84  CoiHineree  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Dmaclats  Ewrywhere  sell  Savr-Tlie-lIorse  with  f’OSTUACT,  or 
•wc  scad  by  Purcel  Post  or  Espress  Paid. 


MINERAL" 


inus9 

over 

HEAVEf 
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Figuring  Creamery  Statement 

Will  you  figure  out  this  creamery 
statement?  It  doesn’t  look  right  to  me. 

I  low  much  more  money  Avould  I  have 
received  by  selling  my  milk  at  League 
prices?  What  docs  my  skim-milk  cost 
me  per  100  lbs.  I  get  htick  from  creamery? 

New  York.  T.  T. 

Pounds  milk  furnished  2.010 

Babcock  test  . . .  4.00 

Pounds  butter  f;it . lOfi.EO 

Churn  increas<>  . 

Pounds  butter  . 

Pounds  butter  withdrawn .  Ifi.";") 

Pounds  blitter  due . 

Average  iirice  per  lb .  07c 

Amoiint.s  to  . 

Test,  .00  per  lb.  for  making . 

The  creamory  statement  seems  to  be 
correctl.v  figured.  I  snppo.so  wlien  it  sa.vs 
‘‘butter  withdrawn,  10.75  lbs.,”  it  means 
you  bad  this  for  home  tise.  The  value 
of  your  skim-milk  to  you  depends  on 
wliat  use  you  make  of  it.  It  ought  to  be 
worth  at  least  0,()c  per  cwt.  This  being 
the  case,  your  skim-milk  for  the  month 
is  worth  about  .$5.S().  This  is  a.ssiim!ng 
that  the  creanier.v  separated  a  .00% 
cream,  figured  as  follows:  Fat  delivered 
by  you  etiuals  lOti.’JO  lbs. 

100.2Gh-.00  =  .054.0  lbs.  00%  cream  from 
your  milk;  2010 — 054.0  =  10:);j. <  lbs.  skiiu- 
inilk;  1055.7  X  .07  =  . S5.S0  vtilue  of  skim- 
milk;  1‘28..57X.07  =  .$47.,57  value  of  but¬ 
ter  made;  47.57 — 0. 84  =  .$  10.70  net  value 
of  butter  to  you;  40.7.0  X-5.80=.$40.;)0 
value  of  2.010  lbs.  milk  sold  to  creamory. 
The  D.'iirymen's  League  i»rice  for  Noveni- 
l)(‘r  was  ,$2.‘J.5  jier  cwt.  for  0%  milk,  with 
Oc  jier  cwt.  additional  for  each  tenth  of 
a  per  cent,  increase'  in  fat  content.  Since 
your  milk  tested  4.0^f.  it  ■would  have 
brought  $2.70  pt'r  (‘wt..  or  .$.02 (.0  per  lb. 

2.”.10  X  .O270=.'‘^0O.0G  income  from  2..010 
lbs.  of  milk.  H.  F-  J. 


Gasoline  on  a  Hog 

In  a  recent  issue  I  noticed  an  article 
about  using  ga.soline  to  burn  the  bristles 
off  a  bog,  in  butchering,  instead  of 
scalding.  We  successfully  use  that  meth¬ 
od  aud  highly  recommend  it  as  it  saves 
time.  fuel.  lalKu-.  etc.  This  method  has 
many  advantages  yet  no  disadvantages, 
and  tlie  disagreeable  part  of  butchering 
becomes  a  pleasure.  Tliere  is  no  dis- 
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scalding,  no  dan- 


Booklet 

Free  _ _ 

$3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfat^tion  or  money 
back.  $1  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 
MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg.  Pa 


SICK  BEASTS 

BOOK  on  treatment  of  Horees,  Cows, 
Sheep,  Dogs  and  other  animals,  sent 
free.  Humphreys*  Homeopathic  Vet¬ 
erinary  Medicines,  156  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


like  in 

ger  of  a  poor  scald,  no  danger  nf  ones 
self  being  .scalded,  saves  the  heavy  lifting 
in  scalding,  leaves  the  bog  as  nice  and 
white  as  in  scalding  without  affecting 
the  meat  and  no  bristles  to  contend  with 
in  cutting  and  grinding  the  moat. 

After  rubbing  the  hog  dry  with  .straw 
or  cloths  remove  to  where  there  will^  be 
no  danger  to  use  gasoline,  alter  first 
burning  the  bristles  off  tlie  bind  legs,  cut 
out  the  tendons  and  bang  on  regular 
derricks.  I'se  plenty  of  gasoline  (no 
danger  of  using  too  much  )  and  catch  the 
surplus  in  a  bucket  or  ash  pan  and  re¬ 
move  to  a  safe  distance  before  igniting, 
if  ni'cessary  use  a  wind-break  to  prevent 
the  wind  blowing  the  flame  aside.  If 
after  burning  some  out  of  the  way  spots 
should  not  be  reached  (as  is  also  the 
case  in  scalding)  use  a  cloth  saturated 
Avith  gasoline,  or  a  blow  torch.  Since 
trying  tlie  above  Avay  with  such  remark¬ 
able  success  I  think  I  shall  the  next 
time  try  a  blow  tor<4i.  n.  .1.  may. 

Ohio. 

about  gasoline 
not  tried  this, 
liave.  One  of 
well,  but  left 


On  page  1588  I  notice 
for  cleaning  hogs.  I  have 
but  two  of  my  neighbors 
them  thinks  it  works  fairly 


some  hair  on  the  bog.  The  other  worked 
from  1  o’clock  P.  M.  to  5  with  hired 
man  to  get  one  bog  cb'an,  and  said  the 
hog,  after  the  best  be  could  do,  looked 
as  though  it  had  been  drawn  througli  a 
bonfire.  Hereafter  be  will  use  old-fa.sb- 
ioued  scald,  pine  tar.  lime,  or  rosin  in  the 
water.  The  gasoline  only  burns  off  the 
outside  hair,  but  all  the  scurf  and  foul 
stuff  Ava.s  left  i>n  the  bog. 

Couneetieiit.  n.wiu  siuo.vu. 


Teuuessee. 


E.  L.  GIFEIX. 


Remedy  for  Cattle  Lice 

I  will  here  say  it  so  baiipens  that  only 
recently  I  found  some  of  my  cattle  lousy. 
I  do  not  know  where  they  come  from,  as 
I  have  not  seen  any  in  my  stable  for 
some  time.  No  doubt  the  lice  crawl  about 
the  woodwork  and  when  the  weather  is 
v  .-irm  tbe.v  come  out  and  increase  rapidly. 
'I'be  first  thing  I  do  is  to  mix  some  cattle 
dip  with  the  proiier  quantity  of  soft 
water  and  also  about  half  the  quantity 
of  eommon  kerosene  Avith  it.  Take  a 
goo<l-sized  paint  bru.sh  aud  rub  it  along 
the  baekbone  and  around  the  horns  and 
tail.  In  about  five  days  I  repeat,  and 
again,  if  lU'cessary.  I  have  been  told 
that  the  lice  have  to  go  to  the  coav’s  nose 
to  get  a  drink.  ^Vbetber  that  is  so  or 
not.  I  do  not  knoAV.  However,  to  stop 
their  doing  that  I  take  some  ordinary  coal 
tar,  Avarm  it  and  paint  a  continuous  ring 
around  the  neck  of  the  cow.  If  they  do 
travel  as  stated,  they  will  not  cross  that 
tar  ring.  I  also  jiaint  a  liberal  amount 
of  the  tar  about  the  staiiebioirs. 

Ncav  York.  FItEl)  HALTER. 

1  always  use  crude  oil.  just  as  is  comes 
from  the  w('!l.  Take  a  Avarm,  sunshiny 
da.v.  Avarm  the  oil  about  blood  lieat.  rub 
it  along  tlie  b.ack.  between  the  legs, 
around  the  neck  aud  bead.  Don't  be 
afraid  of  using  lots  of  oil.  as  it  makes  the 
hair  groA\’.  I  never  bad  it  take  the  hair 
off,  as  other  remedies  I  IniA'e  tried.  I 
get  the  oil  here  for  $1.50  for  a  5()-gal. 
barrel.  DOUU  tkowbridge. 

l’cnn.sylvania. 

The  surest,  infallible  remedy  is  mix 
machine  oil  and  coal  oil,  equal  parts. 
Avarm  it  as  hot  as  you  can  bear  your 
finger  in,  and  witli  Hat  brush  go  over 
the  animal,  touching  every  hair  Avitb  the 
oil.  This  might  not  be  pleasant  for  the 
milkcr.s  if  coavs  bad  to  be  milked,  but  for 
colts  :  nd  dry  cattle  is  sure.  For  milch 
COAVS  1  would  use  some  of  the  prepared 
coal  tar  mixtures,  or  diluted  crude  car¬ 
bolic  acid,  sprayed  or  brushed  on  thor¬ 
oughly  just  after  milking  in  morning. 


Skim-milk  and  Green  Veal 

I  baA’e  read  the  communication  of  O. 
W.  Mapes  on  skim-milk  and  green  veal 
on  page  20.  His  idea  of  selling  skim-inilk 
in  New  York  city  is  good,  but  it  is  just 
as  neeessar.v  that  the  law  should  say 
the  bottle  is  ‘‘skim-milk."  and  a  large 
placard  on  the  can  in  tbe_  retail  shop 
should  tell  the  .same  thing,  ju.st  as  it  is 
necessary  to  mark  "storage  eggs”  so  that 
he  Avbo  runs  may  read. 

As  to  green  A'eal,  if  be  likes  it  let  him 
cat  it.  He  has  a  dairy.  I'll  take  mine 
a  little  older.  The  law  is  just  aud 
should  stand.  Every  farmer  in  Noav 
York  State  has  seen  the  peddler  traffic 
in  green  veal,  and  it  is  sickening.  A 
tb'onsaml  pounds  of  milk  turned  into  A'cal 
is  used  in  a  .iust  cause  and  Avill  uoA’cr 
bother  the  milk  market. 

Better  back  up  ('ommissioner  Dillon  in 
ills  ernsade  for  more  money  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer;  cheaper  milk  to  the  consumer; 
raise  the  heifer  calves  from  a  purebred 
bull  at  the  bead  of  your  herd;  and  let 
the  bob  A'oal  law  alone.  It  keejis  ^iiir 
local  calf  peddler  from  going  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  jirison  in  Atlanta,  (la.,  more  tbc/i 
OIK*^'  y«‘:iv.  UF-OKCIE  E.  HOWELL. 

New  Y'ork. 


the 
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I  have  tried  about  everything  recom- 
inended.  coal  tar  dips,  salt  water  and 
sulphur — in  fact,  dozens  of  treatments — 
and  have  been  using  one  treatment  for 
some  time  with  the  best  results.  _  as  one 
Avashing  or  soaking  kills  both  lice  and 
nits,  Avhich  is  not  the  case  with  other 
treatments.  If  possible,  the  animals 
should  bo  clipped  and  then  washed  thor¬ 
oughly  with  a  sheep  dipping  powder 
about  the  strength  used  for  sheep.  It  is 
of  big  help  to  Avhitewash  the  stable  and 
give  animals  a  little  extra  grain  or  a  little 
oil  meal.  ii.  w.  haves. 

Npav  York. 


Cost  of  Milk  Production 

I  have  read  Avith  interest  the  ar;l<-'>‘ 
on  jiage  1000.  Dec.  .lOth  i.ssue.  by  AN.  11. 
IL.  and  certainly  agree  Avith  him  regard¬ 
ing  the  cost  items  that  should  be  lignri'd 
in.  but  bis  iiguri's  nui.><t  be  Avrong  or  bis 
cows  poor  because  he  figures  a  feed 
cost  of  .$05.01,  and  a  milk  receipt  of 
only  $100..")4.  or  a  profit  of  only  $4.0.‘t 
per  cow  above  fi'cd  cost. 

P.eloAv  an*  the  figures  of  my  dairy 
from  Nla.v  1  to  .lau.  1.  as  taken  b.A'  the 
cow  tested  of  onr  association,  ainl  the 
figures  correspond  quite  closely^  with 
veeeiiits  from  milk  station.  Nuinbci 
COAVS  21,  mostly  grade  H'olsteiiis. 

Pasture  . $1  •>■‘'0 

llav  and  silage  .  .'til'. It 

(train  .  rJl.U. 

Total  feed  . .$o.'!()..)-> 

lt(‘eei|)ts  for  milk.  07002  lbs.,  .$1.2()().8'J. 
or  a  iirolit  of  $7.’{0.'_'7  aboA'e  feed  <-ost. 
This  is  a  profit  of  $.’!4.77  per  cow  for 
eight  months.  As  my  coavs  are  lai-gdv 
fresh  now  they  Avill  more  than  lu'ep  i'  •* 
average  profit  good  through  the  remai  '- 
ing  four  months  of  the  year,  oi-  in  roiigii 
figures  a  profit  above  feed  of  $50  per  <'i)W. 

I  think  my  dairy  runs  about  the  aver¬ 
age  of  those  in  this  association.  Nly  feed 
ration  is  as  folloAvs :  28  lbs.  corn  and 
Soy  liean  silage :  2  lbs.  cottonseed  meal ; 
1 lb.  brewer.s’  grains:  24  lbs.  clover 
hay.  Some  of  the  largest  milkt'rs  get 
2  lbs.  grain  extra.  All  get  all  the  cloA'or 
hay  they  Avill  cat.  Some  will  not  eat 
24'  lbs.,  hut  what  they  leave  is  given  to 
the  colts  in  the  yard  or  used  as  bi'dding. 
NY.  II.  R.  should  join  a  cow-testing  as¬ 
sociation  and  weed  out  his  star  boarders, 
as  he  must  have  a  lot  of  them. 

Charlotte.  Vt.  G.  M.  H. 
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Your  animal  exhibits  signs  of  a  cold  and  sore  throat,  which 
ordinarily  occur  from  catarrhal  fever ;  there  is  an  internal  swelling  and 
inflammation  of  the  throat,  the  animal's  appetite  is  impaired,  choking 
often  follows^  eating,  and  the  milk  supply  drops  considerably.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  impaired  appetite,  the  animal  is  usually  unwilling  to  con¬ 
sume  medicine-doctored  food.  Right  here  Dr.  David  Roberts’  Fever 
Paste  overcomes  the  danger.  This  honeylike  preparation  is  com¬ 
pounded  of  ingredients  that  heal  and  soothe  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  powerful  and  reliable  germicides  that  have  a  tendency  to  over¬ 
come  the  germs  that  cause  distemper  and  catarrhal  fever.  Thus  the 
swelling  and  soreness  of  the  throat  is  reduced,  the  animal  soon  regains 
its  appetite  and  consumes  its  food  without  danger  of  choking  to  death. 
Save  your  cattle  and  horses  with 

Dr.  David  Roberts’ 

FEVER  PASTE 

Dr.  David  Roberts’  Cow  Cleaner  banishes  forever  the  need  of  forcibly  removinff 
the  afterbirth. 

circulation  in  the  blood  vessels  of  the  genital  organs,  causing  the 
aiterbirth  to  ripen  and  come  away  of  its  own  weight,  leaving  the  organs  in  a  healthy 
condition.  Cleanse  the  genital  organs  with  Antisepto — it  is  cooling,  soothing  and 
0*  which  are  essential  to  health.  Keep  your  cows  in  a  healthy  breeding 
condition.  Give  them  the  help  they  need  at  this  trying  time. 

Cow  Tonic  aids  digestion,  increases  appetite,  tones  and  keeps  animals  in  condition. 

Calf  Cholera  Remedy  prevents  scours  and  calf  cholera.  Avoids  stunting.  Keeps 
calves  growing. 

Ask  at  your  drug  store  also  for  Dr.  Roberts'  Calf  Meal,  DioHce,  Badger  Balm,  Laxo- 
tonic,  otokvigor  and  Breeding  Tonic.  All  medicines  that  your  animals  need. 

There  is  a  Roberts’  medicine  for  every  animal 
ailment.  Over  500,000  copies  of  the  great  book 
(184  pages),  “Practical  Home  Veterinarian,”  are 
already  in  the  hands  of  live-stock  owners.  If  you 
do  not  have  a  copy,  send  $1.00  and  copy  will  be 
sent  postpaid. 

fin  tn  Di**  Roberts’  animal 

uO  to  yoltf  druggist,  medicines  and  tonics. 
Nearly  4000  drugstores  carry  them.  Take  no  other. 
If  your  druggist  hasn’t  Roberts’  goods,  write  us 
direct.  Give  us  his  name.  We  will  see  you  are 
promptly  supplied.  Look  for  and  insist  on  getting 
the  package  that  bears  Dr.  Roberts’  picture. 

Dr.  David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co. 

110  Wisconsin  Avenue  Waukesha,  WIs. 


New  York  State  Breeders’  Association 
Part  II. 

W.  E.  Skinner.  Secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Council,  spoke  on  “Publicity 
and  Marketing  of  Milk  and  Dairy  Prod¬ 
ucts.”  His  main  theme  was  better  team¬ 
work  in  the  dairy  business  in  a  publicity 
campaign  showing  the  value  of  pure 
standardized  dairy  products.  This  is  the 
work  of  the  National  Dairy  Council.  The 
re.sult  of  onr  work  has  been  wonderful. 
We  have  proved  that  we  can  overcome 
prejudice  against  dairy  products  by  a 
jniblicity  campaign.  Dealers  advertise 
that  only  their  methods  can  give  the  con- 
sumer.s  pure,  safe  milk.  This  does  not 
increase  consumption  of  general  market 
milk,  which,  they  say,  is  unsafe.  Teach 
the  public  the  real  quality  and  nourish¬ 
ment  in  milk,  and  it  is  good  economy  to 
use  good  milk  liberally. 

We  now  are  paying  the  cost  of  feeding 
two  peoples.  I’liirope  and  ourselves. 
Conditions  are  abnormal.  We  should 
jirepare  for  resumption  of  the  normal, 
when  prices  will  be  lower,  and  we  need 
to  make  a  home  market  for  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts.  Teach  onr  people  the  economy  of 
dairy  products  and  prepare  to  give  them 
the  best. 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture  C.  S.  Wil¬ 
son  spoke  on  “What  the  Breeder  Can  Do 
for  the  I.ive  Stock  Interests  of  New 
York.”  He  thought  the  county  fair  could 
be  made  an  important  factor  in  breeding 
better  stock.  Let  those  who  have  good 
stock  exhibit  it  at  their  local  fairs.  It 
is  of  mutual  interest  to  the  exhibitors 
and  to  the  public  to  exhibit.  Neighborly 
cooperation  promotes  the  breeding  of  bet¬ 
ter  stock.  Such  exhibits  improve  the 
reputation  of  the  locality  for  breeding 
good  stock,  and  advertise  it  to  buyers. 
By  the  help  of  the  farm  bureau  agent 
arrange  the  exhibit.  It  is  a  question 
whether  the  professional  exhibitor  has  not 
been  useful  in  teaching  the  amateur  how 
to  prepare  exhibits.  I^ocal  clubs  with 
Summer  field  meetings  also  help  to  edu¬ 
cate  farmers  along  the  lines  of  scientific 
breeding. 

H.  E.  Babcock,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  ad¬ 
dressed  a  special  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Breeders’  .\ssociation.  He  repre¬ 
sented  the  Farm  Bureau  Association.  He 
told  how  tlie  association  stands  Toady  to 
aid  farmers  in  tlie  sheep  business.  The 
farm  bureau  is  ready  to  cooperate  with 
the  farmers  in  obtaining  more  adequate 
legislation,  especially  protection  against 
dogs. 

Assemblyman  D.  P.  Witter,  of  Bork- 
sliire,  said  he  had  come  to  learn  the 
wishes  of  the  Sheep  Breeders.  “We 
have,’’  he  said,  “only  one-tenth  of  the 
sheep  now  we  had  50  years  ago,  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  need  of  a  revival  of  sheep 
husbandry.” 

He  said  we  sliould  develop  the  sheep 
industry  up  to  a  level  with  other  lines  of 
farming.  With  sheep  given  a  right  place 
(in  the  farm  there  is  less  danger  of  an 
overproduction  of  market  milk  and  other 
products.  The  sheep  we  are  keeping,  ac¬ 
cording  to  statistics,  are  giving  20  per 
cent,  net  profit,  with  minimum  labor  cost. 
He  said  there  will  be  no  opposition  in  the 
Legislature  to  satisfactory  laws  f#r  sheep 
protection.  The  peojile  should  know  the 
facts  about  sheep  destruction  by  dogs,  of 
instances  where  they  have  put  sheep  men 
entirely  out  of  business  by  destroying  the 
whole  flock.  Tax  reports  from  many  sec¬ 
tions  h.ave  been  :  “No  sheep  kept ;  dogs 
killed  them ;  farmers  got  discouraged.” 
The  cost  of  keeping  dogs  will  be  high- 
priced  clothing  and  woolen  goods,  as  there 
is  no  wool  to  import  during  war  times. 
IMr.  Witter  road  some  extracts  from  the 
“Sheep  and  Animal  Protection  Bill”  now 
before  the  Legislature.  The  bill,  he  said, 
will  be  pushed  and  effort  made  to  place 
it  on  the  statute  book  before  Spring.  It 
will  be  the  province  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  to  enforce  the  law.  'The 
result  of  the  discussion  was  the  appoint- 
inent  of  a  committee  of  three  from  the 
New  Y^ork  State  Breeders’  Association  to 
confer  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Wicks 
Committee  to  prepare  the  final  draft  of 
the  bill. 

I‘rof.  R.  W,  Duck,  of  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity,  gave  some  facts  from  experience 
in  feeding  garbage  to  hogs,  and  the  value 
of  nitrogeimns  supplement.  He  said 
some  hogs  fed  on  garbage,  in  a  large 
way,  as  hotel,  kitchen  and  farm  wastes, 
have  not  grown  well,  or  have  been  dis¬ 
eased.  On  the  college  farms  our  main 
trouble  has  been  constipation.  Generally 
the  protein  content  is  low  and  needs  to 
be  supplemented.  One  essential  is  to 
feed  only  what  the  hogs  will  eat  up  at 
^me  time.  We  collect  the  garbage  from 
the  college  dormitories,  city  hospitals, 
hotels,  etc.  We  try  to  arrange  that  the 
soapy  substances,  fish  and  chickens  are 
left  out,  as  being  injurious.  It  is  thinned 
with  water  and  fed  in  clean  troughs.  We 
have  added  such  nitrogenous  grains  as 
oil  meal  and  some  meat  scraps.  In  our 
experiments  one  pen  was  fed  garbage 
alone  and  others  varying  amounts  of  pro¬ 
tein  food.  The  pens  contained  five  pigs. 
One  pen  having  the  nitrogen  supplement 
gained  about  200  pounds  more  than  those 
having  none.  The  increased  profit  was 
^6.12.  We  proved  that  the  garbage  feed¬ 
ing  of  hogs  can  be  made  profitable. 

The  subject  “Draft  Horse  Breeding  in 
the  East”  was  presented  by  Wayne  Dins- 
more,_  Secretary  of  Percheron  Society  of 
America.  He  said :  You  are  producing 
only  about  one-tenth  of  the  horses  used 
in  New  York.  Modern  machinery  calls 
for  heavy  horses,  but  you  are  not  raising 
them.  The  automobile  has  destroyed  the 
market  for  light  driving  horses.  Horses 
are  still  indispensable  in  economic  farm 


management,  and  the  future  horse  to 
breed  is  the  utility  farm  horse — the  draft 
horse  that  can  be  kept  on  the  farm,  do 
the  farm  work  and  raise  a  colt  every  year. 
You  can  d(>  more  work,  and  do  it  more 
cheaply,  with  the  draft  horse  weighing 
not  less  than  1,,500  pounds,  and,  bi'sides 
doing  more  and  bettor  work,  yon  can 
have  a  regular  income  from  colts  you 
raise.  The  army  wants  draft  horses  at 
large  prices.  This  is  a  large  part  of  the 
farm  income  in  the  Middle  West — selling 
the  .surplus  draft  hor.sos.  Got  in  vouv 
mind  the  standard  for  the  purebred  draft 
horse  and  breed  from  the  stallion  that 
comes  the  neaiv'st  to  it  that  is  available. 
I’erhaps  community  breeding  can  be  prac¬ 
ticed,  if  one  farmer  cannot  afford  to  buy 
the  best  type.  Breed  your  best,  sound 
mares  to  these,  if  yon  can  not  afford  to 
buy  a  purebred  mare. 

Ilarry  B.  Harpending,  of  Dundee,  was 
elected  president;  Albert  Brown,  of  Syra- 
cn.se.  was  reelected  .secretary,  and  Wing 
R.  Smith,  or  Syracuse,  treasurer. 

Some  of  the  resolutions  passed  were 
one  urging  that  the  sheep  protection  bill 
now  before  the  Legislature  speedily  be 
made  a  law ;  asking  the  Legislature  for 
an  appropriation  to  build  a  horse  build¬ 
ing  on  the  State  Fair  Ground.s,  and  one  ' 
ff)r  an  appropriation  to  investigati'  bean 
diseases.  The  I’esult  of  discussing  the 
matter  of  holding  a  Winter  fair  for  live 
stock  and  farm  produce  in  connection 
with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State 
Breedei’.s’  A.ssociation  was  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  committee  of  three  to  confer 
with  the  State  Fair  Goin mission  to  con¬ 
sider  the  question,  and  if  they  decide  to 
hold  the  fair  to  make  arrangements  for 
it.  Much  time  was  given  to  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  sheep  husbandry  in  New  York, 
and  the  feeling  seemed  to  prevail  that  it 
is  an  opportune  time  to  revive  this  neg¬ 
lected  industry,  which  is  becoming  more 
profitable  with  suitable  conditions. 

_  w.  II.  J. 

Feeding  a  Colt 

Wc  have  a  seven-weeks’-old  colt  which 
must  be_  brought  up  by  hand.  We  have 
hay  which  is  partly  clover,  and  cow’s 
milk  to  feed  it.  Will  you  give  directions 
for  proper  grain  rations  for  promoting 
growth  and  keeping  it  healthy? 

Tnlly,  N.  Y.  f.  w.  m. 

Sweet  skim-milk,  fed  from  ve.ssels 

kept  scrninilously  clean,  and  in  moderate 
amount,  is  an  (‘xcellent  food  for  colts 
two  months  of  age  or  older.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  or  as  substitutes,  oats,  win',  t  bran 
and  oil  meal  are  the  most  suitable  grains. 
If  kept  in  a  low  box  where  they  can 
reach  it,  c  Its  will  begin  to  nibble  at 
grain  at  three  or  four  wet'k.s  of  age  and 
will  eat  it  in  inen'asing  amounts  as  they 
grow  older.  A  good  mixture  for  young 
colts  is  crushed  oats  or  corn,  four  parts ; 
wlieat  bran,  three  parts,  and  oil  meal, 
one  part.  GikkI  clover  or  mix(‘d  hay 
should  be  kept  within  the  colt's  reach, 
and  plenty  of  clean,  pui-o  wat(>r  .shonhl 
he  given.  Like  all  young  animals,  colts 
should  be  fed  with  judgment,  giving  all 
that  their  appctiti's  dtunand,  but  avoid¬ 
ing  overfeeding  jind  sudden  <‘hange.s  in 
their  rations.  A  litrh'  and  often  is  far 
better  than  a  large  (inantity  at  long  iu- 
terval.s.  As  a  colt  should  make  half  its 
growth  in  the  first  twelve  months,  its 
food  should  be  ample_  in  quantity  and  of 
the  best  quality ;  scrimping  then  cannot 
well  be  made  up  for  later.  A  little  ob- 
.servation  will  teach  one  the  amount  that 
a  growing  colt  needs  to  satisfy  its  appe¬ 
tite  and  needs,  and  care  will  obviate  the 
danger  of  over  or  under  feeding. 


Delivered  prices  Quoted  on 
request. 


THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


SECOND-HAND  PIPE,  TANKS  AND  BOILERS 

KIiu-k  for  ciilvorts— Fliiiin-H  iin,!  I'eiiNtockM.  I*I|h- 
tlimidod  and  rounlod  ready  for  connection  or  cut  to 
Icnt'th  suitable  for  heating,  support.sand  fence  purposes. 
(lUaranteed  capable  of  rea.sonablo  pi’essures.  Steel 
beiiiiis  and  riilla  cut  to  lengtli.  TuiiWh  of  all  sizes 
open,  closixi,  suitable  for  storage  of  water,  gasoline. 
AGENTS  FOR  THE  SKINNER  IRRIGATION  SYSTEM. 
Write  for  circulars  and  prices. 

PERRY,  BUXTON,  DOANE  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Feeding  Wormyf  Siock  LIKE 

Throwing  pgicEpFeed  to  the  Winds^ 


Sjimi 


/V  *lYcs\9*i  •  I 

Mii  mlmB 


THOUSANDS  WRITE:— 
**Sal-Vet  Saved 
My  Live  Stock** 

“I  have  fed  SAL-VET  to 
four  horses,  one  of  which 
had.  grown  very  thin,  and 
waa  infested  with  worms.  Be¬ 
fore  1  had  fed  it  60  days,  ho 
gained  two  hundred  pounds, 
on  tho  same  feed.'* 

WILLIAM  G.  WASHBURN, 
Hopewell  Jet..  N.  Y. 

*'I  ha(J  300  lambs  badly  in- 
with  stomach  worms 
and  considerably  run  down. 
Put  them  on  SAL-VET  and 
they  made  a  train  of  40  lbs.  per 
head.  I’ll  never  be  without 
SAL- VET."  W.  8.  PATTON, 
PUttsbursT,  O. 

*‘l  had  one  pig  that  did 
not  seem  to  get  any  good 
from  its  feed  and  1  would  navo 
taken  $3.00  for  it.  After  feed- 
iosT  it  »AL-VET  for  six  weeks 
1  sold  it  for  $11.60." 

HARRY  BABB, 
Rt.  No.  1,  Goshen,  Ind. 

"All  summer  I  have  been 
feedinor  SAL-VE)T  to  a  number 
of  my  hoars.  1  have  not  lost  a 
Binerle  ho^.  but  my  noitrhbors 
ell  around  here  have  lost  hun¬ 
dreds  of  their  ho»." 

W.  T.  HUCKSTEP, 
(274)  Denison,  Iowa 


Animals  that  are  full  of  worms  can’t  thrive. 

Not  only  that,  but  they  are  liable  to  contract 
dangerous  disease  —  infect  your  entire 
herd  and  finally  be  the  means  of  wiping 
'  out  all  your  livestock.  Again,  — 

feeding  worm-sick,  worm-in¬ 
fested  animals  is  like  throw¬ 
ing  high  priced  feed  away. 

The  worms  consume  more 
than  your  live  stock.  That’s 

why  they  won’t  gain;  why _ 

they  are  rough  coated,  stunted, 
unprofitable.  They  need  a  worm-destroyer  and  conditioner 


Saves  your  stock  from 
the  ravages  of  bBood- 
sucking,  disease-breed¬ 
ing,  feed-eating  worms 

It  saves  your  feed— makes  your  stock  thrifty,  healthy,  profitable,  by  ridding  them  of  these 
pests  and  letting  them  get  full  benefit  of  their  feed.  SAL-VET  is  the  medicated  salt  which 
has  saved  thousands  of  dollars  for  farmers  —  not  only  saved  their  animals,  but  saved  feed, 
time  and  labor,  so  often  wasted  on  worm-sick  stock.  You  ought  to  protect  yourself 
against  such  loss.  Let  me  show  you  how  surely  and  cheaply  you 
can  do  it  with  SAL- VET. 


lOlb.pkg?  .75 
201b.pkg  1.25 
401b.pkg  2.25 

100  lb.  pkg .  6.00 

200  lb.  pkg .  9.00 

800  lb.  pkg . 13.00 

600  lbs . 21.12 

Dealers  sell  SAI^VETatabovo 
prices. but  in  the  far  West  and 
South  they  cbarfiTO  a  little  more 
freight  charges  being  more. 
NEVER  SOLO  IN  BULK 
only  in  packages  of  above  sizes 
—  never  loose  or  by  the  pound. 


Valuable  Live  Stock  Book  FREE 

'Tell  me  how  many  head  of  stock  you  have,  and  the  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  your  dealer  and  I’ll  send  the  book  FREE.  I’ll  also  tell  you 
where  and  how  you  can  get  enough  SAL-VET  to  feed  your  stock 
60  days  and  have  your  money  refunded  if  SAL-VET  fails  to  do  all 
I  claim.  SAL- VET  costs  only  2Mc  a  month  for  each  hog  and  sheep 
and  only  _10c  a  month  for  each  horse,  mule  or  head  of  cattle.  You 
take  no  risk  whatever.  Mail  the  coupon  to  me  NOW.  Addres^^ 


THE  FEIL  MFG.  COMPANY, 

^  Dept.  115-2-3-17  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
^Send  me  your  FREE  BOOK  on  care  of 

live  stock.  I  have ...y.. hogs . sheep 

.  horses  and  mules . cattle. 


Name. 


SIDNEY  R.  FEIL,  Praald.itt 

THE  FEIL  MFG.  CO.,  Chemists 

Dept.  115  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Shipping  Sta . State 

My  Dealer’s  Name . 


His  Post  Office  is. 


<She  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Keliriiary 


Anthony  <t  Walts,  of  Okolona 
Ky.,  write:  "Vv'c  have  been 
able  to  inaltc  lower  biJs  on 
concrete  work  because  v/e 
take  the  macl.ine  rijlit  to  the 
rock  and  make  crushed  stone 
cheaper.  Crushed  and  ground 
limestone  makes  a  better  job 
than  sand  and  cravel.” 


p|9just  drop  me  a  postal  and  I  will  send  yon  a  copy  postpaid.  Quotes  remark- 
ably  low  prices  on  complete  pates  ready  to  banp;  also  tells  how  to  make 
5  year  puarantced  CAN’T-SAG  Gates  et  home  in  your  spare  time  and 
Pc  '*  save  money.  Shows  why  these  easy  ewinpinp  pates  never  Bag,  drag, 
twist  or  break  down— yet  cost  less  than  any  other. 

Cost  Less  Than  All-Wood — Last  Three  Times  as  Long 

Made  with  either  4  or  6-inch  boards,  double  bolted  between  8  angle 
steel  uprights — not  Ecrewed  or  nailed.  No  nails  to  gather  rust  or 

gull  out — no  wood  joints  to  rot.  Guaranteed  for  6  years.  Over 
WfiOO  now  in  use.  Can  be  furnished  with  Elevating  Attachment. 

30  Days’ Free  Trial  -  rc^nt  sasWes\  -  i 


Catalog  showa  complete  f 
eates  ready  to  hanir  or  just  r 
the  Gate  Steels,  hingrea.  L 
bolts,  etc.  (everything;  but  ■ 
boardo).  Postal  brinim  it 
free— postpaid.  Write  for  it. 
ALVIN  V.  ROWE.  Pres.  > 

ROWE  MFC.  CO.  : 

2716  Adams  St.  - 

GAL6SBURG.  ILLINOIS 


^  1  for  this 
7  FREE 
/  BOOK 

Atvi.  V.  Rcni 
^  PlMiSMl 


Brown’s 

JVFV^r 


I  want  to  send 
Let  me  quote  i 
from-factory-t< 
Let  me  show 
farmers  have  b 


EenceBook 


line  of  Gales  for  every  purpose  and 
Self-Raising  Gates  too. 


you  a  copy  of  my  fine  new  fence  book  free, 
you  my  rock  bottom  wholesale  prices,  direct- 
you,  cll  Creinhi  prepaid  wherever  you  live, 
you  why  a  half  million  other  progressive 
ought  over  125  million  rods  of  Brown  Fence. 


STEEL 
POSTS 
Drown  now  offers  a 
Steel  Fence  Post  at  a 
Price  you’ll  be 
amazed  at  I 


WRITE 


Ricesfid^tPtep^'  ' 

prices  this  year  begin  at  13c  per  rod,  freight  prepaid.  Let  me  tell  you 
Brown  Fence  is  made — of  Basic  Open  Hearth  Wire— and  how  it  is 
heavily  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED  so  it  last  two  to  five  times  longer  than 
others.  I’ll  prov  it  by  hundreds  of  letters  from  users  of  Brown  Fence. 
Get  the  facts.  Get  posted  on  real  fence  value  this  year. 

I50  Styles  Bence.Gates.Ibsts 

^  10  big  stores.  Hog  fence.  Sheep 

fence.  Horse  fence,  Cattlefence.  Poultry  fence.  Rabbit  fence,  Lawnfence,  Farm  gates.  Self- 
raising  gates.  Lawn  gates.  Barbwire  and  Steel  Posts.  All  illustrated  and  described  in  Free 
Book.  _ _ _ _ 

Just  send  postal.  With  tbe  book  I  will  send  you  free  sample 
of  Brown  Fence  Wire  and  copy  of  Standard  Galvanizing  test 
so  you  can  compare  rust  resisting  qualities  of  ALL  fences 
before  you  buy.  Send  me  a  postal  NOW.  Address  J im  Brown,  President. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Dept.  559  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Various  Feeding  Problems 


Feeding  Pigs  on  Slaughterhouse  Waste 

I  fan  get  tlx-  offal  from  hoof  cattlo, 
oows  and  calvos  as  thoy  aro  killod  evory 
day  from  a  slaughtorhonso  noarby.  1  am 
told  it  is  a  gof)d  fo(‘d  for  hogs.  I  have 
a  lot  of  pigs  about  12  wooks  old  and  as 
food  is  so  high  would  like  if  I  could  to  food 
it  to  thorn,  eithor  raw  or  cooked,  f’an  got 
(he  hones  after  the  me.at  is  eiit  off  for 
,$1  j)er  100  i)oiinds.  AVonld  it  pay  to 
f(‘ed  them  either  raw  or  cooked?  I  have 
to  buy  all  my  feed  hut  know  where  I  can 
get  about  100  bushels  potatoes  that 
liave  been  iu  cellar  of  a  warehous<‘  that 
burned  down.  They  were  hiully  steamed 
and  I  exi)ect  have  bc^en  frozen  by  now. 
Would  you  advist*  getting  them  .-md  cook¬ 
ing  them  up  with  meal  and  bran  for  pig 
feed?  .7.  c.  it. 

Rhode  Island. 

There  is  considerable  danger  in  feeil- 
ing  raw  offal  that  is  collected  from  local 
slaughter  houses  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  animals  -are  not  killed  under  inspec¬ 
tion,  and  there  is  danger  of  the  animals 
slaughtered  being  infected  with  tubercu¬ 
losis.  If  swine  are  killed  there  is  dan¬ 
ger  from  hog  cholera.  It  is  seldom  that 
the  average  farmer  who  would  gatlier 
thes(>  ])roducts  has  facilities  that  would 


after  it  has  cooh-d.  It  would  not  he  ad¬ 
visable  to  cook  rhf  corn  as  it  would  make 
it  less  digestible.  Wheat  l)riin  at  the 
present  jn-ice  is  too  exiiensivc  for  swimf 
feeding,  furthermore  it  is  constipating, 
and  might  better  be  replaced  with  Al¬ 
falfa  hay.  It  may  he  advisable  to  feed 
brood  sows  jirevious  to  farrowing  small 
amounts  of  bran,  but  it  should  not  con¬ 
stitute  a  portion  of  ji  jdg's  ration  during 
any  other  stage  of  its  life.  F.  c.  m. 


Cattle  Relish  Sweet  Clover 

“Cattle  will  m»t  eat  Sweet  clover,”  is 
.1  statement  m.ade  by  many  farmers 
throughout  the  Country  at  the  present 
time.  Yet,  while  tlifse  are  sure  that 
stock  will  not  cat  it.  there  are  others 
whose  live  .stock  relish  it.  Ten  ye.ira 
ago  Sweet  clover  wiis  looked  uihui  as  a 
nuisance.  \  few  still  regard  it  as  sue!;. 

So  much  has  been  said  with  reference 
to  the  palatahility  of  Sweet  clover  that 
it  led  to  a  recent  cxi)erlment  by  the  Iowa 
station  to  determine  Avlietlnu’  cattle  which 
were  used  to  feeding  on  Sweet  clover  and 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
Ixist  by  66  years'  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  iu  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Price*. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability, 
liow  to  avoid  trouVile  and  expense  caused  .by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you,  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

O.W.  Inaersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 


W.  P.  Hartman  it  Co.,  of 
Clarksville,  Tcnn.,  write: 

‘We  have  been  in  the  con¬ 
crete  business  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  have  never  seen 
anytbine  that  etiuals  these 
screcnin:,8  for  concrete  pur¬ 
poses.  The  fact  is  that  the 
dust  and  fine  rock  together 
praticaliy  do  away  with  the 
use  of  sand,  and  malses  a 
much  smoother  finish  as  well 
as  a  more  durable  job.  I  have 
just  finished  a  reinforced 
concrete  wall  and  pavement, 
using  the  screenings  and 


t-i - make  every 

^  material  needed  for  con- 

-  Crete — except  the  cement,  out  of  lime- 
Etone  ledges.  Use  pulverized  limestone  instead 

of  sand — coarse  limestone  screenings  instead  of  grave!  They  make 
a  better — stronger  job.  Hundreds  of  barns,  silos,  dipping  vats,  feeding  floors  are 
being  made  of  limestone  crushed  and  pulverized  with — 

Ghe  TeffreuI  jmePui^'R 

The  only  outfit*  of  crusher  and  pulverizer  combined^  one  compact  portable  ma¬ 
chine.  Made  in  sizes  to  suit  engines  8  h.  p.  to 
3d  h.  p.  Reduce*  60  lb.  rock  to  dust  or  crushes 
rock  to  any  size.  “Jeffrey-Ground”  limestone  ia 
far  better  for  the  soil  than  crushed  limestone  or 
screenings  because  it  is  fine  and  quickly  avail¬ 
able.  Cannot  burn  up  bumus  like  burnt  litre. 

Makes  dormant  plant  foods  available — increases 
yields  and  the  feeding  value  of  the  crop. 

Ownalime  grinding  outfit.  Earn  SlOto  ifl40 
a  day  supplying  your  community  with 
ground  limestone  and  concrete  materials 
Write  today  for  catalogand  free  trial  offer 

The  Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co., 

265  First  Ave, 


Columbus,  Ohio 


10  to  70 
a  Day 
FINE  or 
COARSE 


Young  Stock  in  Sweet  Clover  Pasture 


KEMP  CUMAX  SPREADER 


A  LIGHT  WEIGHT  TWO  HORSE  SPREADER 
The  (b  um  is  to  the  manure  S|>rea(ler  what  the  cutter  bar 
is  to  the  mower.  This  Now  Kem|>  (;limax  has  reversible, 
Self-Sharpening  Griuieil  Flat  Teeth,  willi  enclosed  drum 
that  will  handle  all  material  at  one-third  le.ss  power. 
It  shreds  tlie  material.  You  get  over  40  years  experience 
in  this  machine.  H'rite  for  catalog. 

THE  N.  J.  KEMP  CO.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


make  it  possible  for  liijii  to  st<Tiliz(“  these 
materials  thorougbiy  Jiiid  prep.-ire  them 
for  feed,  and  agiiin  he  would  be  very 
likely  to  overlook  tin*  b.-irrels  iind  uten¬ 
sils  used  in  the  collection, 
j  Tlx;  dige.ster  ttinkage  that  is  supplied 
■  from  large  abattoirs  eon.si.sts  largely  of 
i  the  blood  and  refu.se  meat  .scraps  which 
are  thoroughly  cooked  under  .steam  jires- 
.snre  and  then  dried  artitieially,  which 
mak<‘S  the  itroduct  a  jierfectly  safe  ma¬ 
terial  to  feed.  Tlx>  raw  offal  that  is 
giithered  lociilly  generally  iix'lndes  the 
contents  of  the  stomachs  of  the  various 
animals,  Yvhicli  material  is  low  in  feed¬ 
ing  value.  Dige.ster  tankage  should  not 
supply  more  than  10  per  Cf'iit.  of  the 
r.ation,  .and  if  yon  incre.as(»  this  .amount 
in  iin  endeavor  to  final  liberally  you  wanild 
supply  an  abniulance  of  in-otidn  and  it 
would  he  neci-ssary  to  buy  siuiie  addi¬ 
tional  feed  to  .sii]iplement  this  appetiz¬ 
ing  matiaaal.  Undi'r  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  special  products  of  this  sort  serve 
their  best  purpose  in  increasing  the  pala¬ 
tahility  of  ii  ration,  or  in  other  woials 
edging  the  appetite.s  of  the  pigs.  If  they 
were  permitted  to  eat  exclusively  of  such 
matenals  they  would  not  gain  rapidly  nor 
regularly,  and  they  would  evideix-e  ah- 
uorinal  tippetites.  A  pig  does  not  re¬ 
quire  a  great  deal  of  mineral  matter.  It 
would  not  be  economical  to  buy  green 
hone  at  .$1  per  lOO  iiouixls  for  tlx>  pigs. 
It  might  be  economical  to  use  this  mate¬ 
rial  for  poultry  as  a  source  of  mineral 
matter  or  grit. 

Regarding  the  potatoes  here  again  the 
same  condition  maintains.  I‘otato(>s 
should  he  fed  to  pigs  more  as  an  appe¬ 
tizer  than  as  a  source  of  feed,  as  they 
contain  an  excess  of  water  and  do  not 
siijiiily  food  nutrients  in  economical  form. 
If  it  is  desired  to  feed  iiotatoes  to  swine 
they  should  preferably  In;  cookc'd.  and 
after  they  have  been  softened  from  such 
fooking  the  water  should  he  poured  off 
and  the  pulp  mixed  with  grain,  prefer¬ 
ably  corumeal  and  tankage  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  200  pounds  of  potato  pulp  to 
100  iionnds  of  corn  and  10  pounds  of  di¬ 
gester  tankage  mixed.  As  a  feeding  val¬ 
ue  it  would  not  he  advisable  to  pay  more 
than  50  or  60  cents  per  100  pounds  for* 
the  (lotatoes.  as  corn  at  •'i!2  jier  100 
pounds  would  he  far  more  economical. 
The  potatoes  should  b(‘  cooked  seiiarato- 
ly,  and  the  corn  mixed  with  the  pulp 


Alfalfa  would  show  any  pref<‘r<‘nce  for 
one  forage  over  the  other.  Six  jaeirling 
heifers,  all  about  the  same  size,  wore  f<  li 
SO  pounds  of  Sweet  clover  hay  and  S(| 
pounds  of  Alfalfa  hay  in  the  same  rack 
at  the  same  time.  Forty  pounds  of  eacli 
I'.ay  were  jdaced  alternately  in  the  rack, 
so  that  the  animals  would  have  eiiual  ac- 
ce.ss  to  both.  After  the  heifers  had  eaten 
until  tljoy  would  eat  no  more  the  hays 
were  taken  out  and  weighed.  Tlx’re 
W(>re  .‘>4  ixainds  of  Sweed  clover  left  and 
4S  pounds  of  Al.falfa,  thus  showing  that 
the  animals  had  eaten  II  pounds  more 
Sweet  clover  than  Alfalfa,  or  2..”>  nxire 
jiounds  per  head. 

In  grazing  the.se  same  animals  on 
Alfalfa  and  Sweet  clover  pasture,  side 
by  side,  no  preference  was  shown  for  tlx' 
Alfiilfa.  Tlx‘  Sweet  clover  was  eaten  as 
readily,  although  it  was  five  to  six  feet 
tall,  jind,  therefore,  very  coar.se.  Yet 
.some  i>eoi)le  insist  that  cattle  will  not  oat 
Sweet  clover  at  all.  Give  them  :i  chance. 
Sheep  will  show  a  gre.ater  in-cference  for 
Sweet  clover  than  will  cattle,  and  horses 
thrive  well  on  it.  even  wlien  the  forage 
is  very  coarse  and  woody.  It  is  tnx' 
that  Sweet  clover  is  not  jialat.ahle  to 
some  animals  at  first.  Thi.s  is  due,  po.s- 
sihly,  to  the  cumarin  content  of  the  plant, 
which  causes  its  liitterness.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  animals,  howc'vor.  show  special 
Iireference  for  Sweet  clover  from  the  be¬ 
ginning.  All  animals  sooner  or  later  de¬ 
velop  a  k(‘en  appetite  for  it.  and.  after 
acquiring  a  taste,  most  of  them  prefer  it 
to  any  other  pasture  plant. 

iMany  cases  can  he  cited  where  stock 
refused  to  eat  other  valuable  forage  crojis 
when  first  offered  to  them.  Shippers  of 
cattle  from  the  arid  sections  of  the  West, 
where  corn  is  unkixiwn,  often  expi'rienci' 
difficulty  in  inducing  the  animals  to  eat 
corn  fodder  or  even  thrashed  grain  wlx  ii 
first  offered  to  them.  When  the  cow  pea 
was  tried  in  portions  of  this  country  dif¬ 
ficulty  was  had  at  first  to  get  stock  to 
eat  it.  Further  developments  have  proved 
that  this  crop  has  great  possibilities  even 
in  the  sections  where  ditficnlty  was  at 
first  experienced  in  inducing  stock  to  eat 
it.  The  same  holds  true  with  Sweet 
clover.  Generally  it  develops  that  ani¬ 
mals  which  at  first  refu.se  to  eat  the  plant, 
if  managed  properly,  quickly  learu  to  like 
it.  "  W.  E.  eOWEUS. 

Mrginia. 
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ril  Save 
Yoar  Veter¬ 
inary  Bills 

When  you  have 
a  sick  or  injured 
animal,  write 
me.tellingsymp- 
toms.  Enclose 
two-cent  stamp 
for  reply  and  I 
will  send  you 
prescription  and 
letter  of  advice 
free  of  charge. 


Dr .  Hess 

Stock  Tonic 

Gets  Rid  of  Worms 
Makes  Stock  Healthy 

We  are  now  in  the  dead  of  winter.  Animals  are  closely  stabled 
and  on  dry  feed.  You  are  crowding  them.  You  want  them  to  eat 
well  and  turn  their  feed  to  good  account.  Remember,  your  animals 
are  not  out  on  pasture.  It  is  up  to  you  to  supply  the  laxatives 
and  tonics  and  blood  purifiers.  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  wilh 

Condition  Your  Animals 

It  cleans  out  the  worms  and  improves  the  appetite.  They  will 
then  eat  their  feed  with  a  relish  because  worms  will  not  be  dis¬ 
tressing  them.  They  will  be  free  to  digest,  assimilate  and  get 
the  good  out  of  their  feed.  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  is  not  a  secret 
preparation.  Here  are  some  of  the  ingredients  and  what  they 
do  —  the  same  for  animals  as  for  the  human  family.  Ask  any 
doctor,  consult  any  medical  work  : 


Nux  Vomica,  nerve  tonic,  aids  digestion. 
Quassia,  tonic  and  worm  expeller. 

Sulphate  of  Iron,  blood  builder,  worm  expeller. 
Charcoal,  prevents  unhealthy  fermentation. 


Suiphaie  of  Soda,  a  laxative  and  liver  tonic. 
Epsom  Salts,  a  laxative. 

Nitrate  of  Potash,  acts  on  the  kidneys. 
Foenugreek,  a  flavor. 


You  will  be  well  repaid  for  this  special  care  of  your  live  stock.  Horses 
will  be  in  condition  for  spring  work,  cows  for  heavy  milking,  sheep  will 
fatten  up,  hogs  will  be  free  from  worms  and  make  larger  growth. 

Why  Pay  the  Peddler  Twice  My  Price? 

My  Stock  Tonic  is  never  peddled.  It  is  sold  only  by  reputable  dealers  — 
28,000  dealers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  You  buy  it  from  the  dealer  in 
your  town,  a  man  with  whom  you  trade  every  week,  at  rock-bottom  prices. 

25-lb.  pail,  $2.00;  100-lb.  drum,  $6.50 

Smaller  packages  as  low  as  50c  (except  in  Canada  and  the  far  West  and 
the  South). 

*  that  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  will  put  your  animals  In  a 
tnriving  condition,  make  the  ailing  ones  healthy  and  expel  the 
worms,  that  1  have  authorized  my  dealer  in  your  town  to  supply 
you  with  enough  lor  your  stock,  and  it  It  does  not  do  as  I  claim, 
return  the  empty  packages  and  my  dealer  will  relund  your  money. 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 

This  is  just  the  time  you  should  be  giving  your 
poultry  this  splendid  tonic.  It  will  put  them  in 
fine  condition,  make  your  hens  lay,  insure  fertile 
hatching  eggs  and  strong,  vigorous  chicks.  Very 
economical  —  a  penny’s  worth  is  enough  for  30 
fowl  per  day.  Sold  only  by  reliable  dealers  — 
lbs.  25c:_  5  lbs.  60c:  12  lbs.  $1.25;  25-lb.  pall,  $2.50 
(except  in  Canada  and  the  far  West).  Guaranteed. 


Dr.  Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer 

Rills  lice  on  poultry  and  farm  stock.  Provide 
your  hens  with  a  dust  bath,  to  which  add  Dr. 
Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  occasionally.  The  hens 
will  do  the  rest.  For  lice  on  stock,  with  one  hand 
rub  against  the  hair  and  with  the  other  sift  the 
Louse  Killer.  Rub  thoroughly  into  the  skin. 
1  lb.  25c;  3  lbs  60c  (except  in  Canada). 


1131^, 


96-page  Veterinary  Book  free  for  the  asking 

&.  i^istilancls  Otiio 


If  s  Up  to  You 

When  Your  Animals 
Get  “Off  Feed”  and 
Do  Not  Thrive 
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Don’t  build  on  “estimates”.  Know  what  your  home  is 
to  cost  Save  $200  to  $500.  Our  prices  are  guaranteed. 
Ready-cut  or  not  Ready-cut.  We  price  houses  both  ways. 
Price*  lowest — Material  Standard. 

IWrite  for  new  book  “Gordon-Van  Tine  Homes.’’  200  plans, 
photo.s,  prices.  $300  up!  Blue  prints,  specifications,  advisory 
service  free.  Send  Coupon. 

Gordon-VanTine  Co. 

^^isfaction  Cuaranieed  or  Money  Beck 

EstMWied  llalf  a  Century 

6227  Gordan  St. 
Davenport,  Iowa. 


GORDON-VAN  TINE  CO*p  6227  Cordon  St.,  Davenport,  Iowa* 

Gentlemen:—  Please  send  me  TOEE  the  books  checked  below: 

□n  Tdon-Van  Tine  I  [Barn  &  Out-Buildinif  |  IBuildint;  Material  |  IWholesaTe  Lumber 
iljnie  i'lans  1  IBlan  Book  LJCataloi?:  I  l!*i’ic«  List 


Name . 

f^treei  No . . . City 


Slat* 


$4% 

AIR 


T.:\ 


nffit** 

L  l  •  •  JJi 


We  don’t  ask  you  to  pay  us  a  cent  until  you  have 

used  this  wonderful  modem  white  light  in  your  own  home  ten  days, 
then  you  may  return  it  at  our  expense  if  not  perfectly  satisfied. 
You  can’t  possibly  lose  a  cent.  We  want  to  prove  to  you  that  it  make, 
an  ordinary  oil  lamp  look  like  a  candle;  beats  electric,  gasoline  or  acety¬ 
lene.  Lights  and  is  put  out  like  old  oil  lamp.  Teats  by  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  and  84  leading  Universities  show  that  it  .. 

Bums  50  Hours  on  One  Gallon 

common  kerosene  (coal  oil),  no  odor,  amoke  or  noise,  simple,  clean,  won’t 
explode.  Three  million  people  already  enjoying  this  powerful,  white, 
steady  light,  nearest  to  sunlight.  Won  Gold  Medal  at  Panama  Exposition. 
Greatest  invention  of  the  age.  Guaranteed. 

•1000  Howard  will  be  given  to  the  person  who  shows  ns  an  oil  lamp  equal 
to  the  new  Aladdin  in  every  way  (details  of  offer  given  In  our  circular). 
We  want  one  user  In  each  locality  to  whom  wo  can  refer  customers.  To 
that  pi;rson  wo  have  a  si)e<dal  introductory  offer  to  make,  under  which  one 
lamp  la  given  for  sliowliii?  It  to  a  f'  W  frienils  and  neighbors.  Wrlto  quick  for  our 
10-I)ay  Absolutely  FrcaTiiul  Proposition  and  learn  how  to  get  one  without  cxiwnsc. 
MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY,  1 29  Aladdin  Building,  Now  York  City 

Largest  Kerosene  (Coal  Oil)  Mantle  Lamp  House  in  the  World 
■Ian  HI ilh  Dio.  Hnica  Oor  trial  delivery  plan  makoe  It  way.  No^previone  oTpericnco  neccaanry.  Pijcticallv  ovary  fam 

Men  fllin  HlgS  InoKB  l,oma  will  buy  after  tryluK,  One  farmer  who  had  never  sold  any  thins  In  bin  life 

•  inn  In  Per  Ma  before  writ«a:"/eold«HAe>Sr.te«>«n<ious."  Chrioteonon,  Wie.,  eaye;  //om  never  esenon  article 

wiUUIO^wUU  r  Or  HIO.  (Aatarllseoeoelw."  NorrinB,  Iowa,  eeye;  P*  per  eento/AomeevmteaSojwAl..'  Idillllpa,  Ohio,  eaye: 
**  Every  eustomer  beetym€$  a  friend  andboo»t9r,**  KemerUn*.  Minn.^»y*:  **No/louf^vtalkn«e099ary»  ipiousMODwho 

are  colulnir  money  endorse  the  AleddlejueteeetronBly.  NO  MONCy  REQUIRED.  WofiOTiehetocktor^blomentoBO^tarted.  Ask 
for  our  diDtxJhutor*#  plaOe  •nd  iDarn  how  to  ••cure  ud  appointment  and  makoblifinoncy  id  onoccopi®dteiwtory.  otaw  occupatioD.aRA. 

whether  you  have  rig  or  auto;  whether  can  work  spore  time  or  steady;  when  can  start;  townablps  moat  convcDtcpt  for  you  to  work. 


There’s  Money  in 
Skunk  Fur  for  the 
Farmer  and  His  Boy 

With  the  right  trap — and  enough  of  them — 
the  farmer  and  his  boy  can  make  money  all 
winter  There’s  plenty  of  spare  time  anyway. 

Every  skunk  and  muskrat  on  the  farm  can  be 
made  a  source  of  revenue.  The  Victor  Trap 
grabs  the  animal  by  the  leg  and  holds  him 
tight.  His  coat  is  not  damaged. 

Set  the  Victors  each  evening  along  the  creek 
and  every  likely  spot;  the  furs  are  readily  sal¬ 
able,  an  income  of  two  to  three  hundred  dollars 
from  the  winter’s  haul  being  quite  common. 

Start  with  a  half  dozen  Victors.  (You  can  get  them 
from  any  hardware  dealer.)  They  will  pay  for  themselves 
— and  a  good  profit  besides  in  your  first  week  of  trapping. 

Oneida  Conununity  Ltd.,  Oneida,  N.  Y, 


A  Wise  Kid  and  a  Schemer 

’I'lii-ro  is  a  good  doal  of  tnitli  and  Im- 
man  nailin'  in  tin*  little  pieturc  shown 
hc'low,  wdiich  is  taken  from  the  Xcw 
j  ^'ork  livening  ’Pelegrain.  ’l'hes(>  two  lit¬ 
tle  hoys  illnstnite  type.s  of  charafter 
wliicli  we  may  find  all  the  way  from  the 
ci-adle  to  th(‘  gravo.  One  hoy  nl's  the 
ot'lier  that  if  he  will  only  hand  over  h's 
penny,  the  first  kid  will  f;ive  him  ii.dt 
th('  gedd  mine  found  out  in  Ills  hack 
yard  I  ’Pliosc'  who  smile  at  this  ridien- 
lous  proniisi'  may  well  stop  and  think 
for  a  inoiiK'iit  over  soim'  fd'  the  letters 
and  gohi-hriek  eireiilai's  they  liave  re¬ 
ceived  in  tlieir  time.  ’Phis  o!T(*r  of  the 
kid  to  turn  over  half  the  gold  mine,  i.s 
not  a  hit  inon*  r'.di' iihms  than  maii\-  <>f 
th(‘  selieines  which  1;  t”c  heem  jmt  out  hy 
such  men  as  10.  O.  I.f'wis,  or  some  of 


tlic  originators  and  .sccd.smcn  wlio  have 
put  wonderful  novelties  on  the  market. 
Nearly  every  day  we  receive  beantifnl 
printed  circulars  or  pamphlets  from 
growii-ni»  men  wliieli  make  offc'rs  just 
exactly  like  this  one  madi'  about  the 
gold  mine  in  the  backyard.  ’Phe  larger 
olTers  are  made  by  older  jieojile,  and  are 
a  little  inori'  idaiisihle  jierliaps,  but  they 
are  noiK'  the  h's.s  faki's  and  deliheraf (dy 
made  to  deceive  their  victims.  We  wish 
we  could  .say  that  all  grown-up  peoide 
arti  as  wi.s(*  as  the  little  fi'llow  who  lias 
liold  of  the  penny.  lie  is  not  going  fo 
invest  liis  money  in  that  gold  mine,  hiit 
he  is  going  to  buy  “jawbn'akers"  with 
it,  and  in  this  he  is  wis(‘.  not  heeaii.se  he 
is  going  to  l)uy  candy,  hut  hi'canse  at 
least  he  is  going  to  get  the  hoiu'fit  of  his 
own  m'oiioy  hy  investing  it  in  something 
which  ho  understands,  and  whieli  he  can 
control.  If  more  men  in  tliis  world  wi're 
as  wise  as  tliis  little  Isty,  the  gold  mine 
in  tlie  backyard  would  go  out  of  business. 
'Phero  iniglit  he  more  jawbreakers  sold 
than  are  good  for  the  Imyers,  hut  at  any 
rate  the  owner  of  flu*  ])enriy  would  have 
some  .satisfaction  lo  show  for  his  money. 


Water  for  Ocean  Vessels 

I  was  inforim'd  some  time  ago  that 
there  was  a  shortage  in  juire.  drinking 
water  to  supjily  llie  big  ocean  shijis.  I 
have  some  very  juire  spring  water,  which 
I  am  trying  to  lind  a  inarkc't  of  some 
kind  for.  I  would  he  able  to  deliver  it 
in  any  (iiiantities  in  big  tanks  on  the 
i-ailroad.  How  are  the  ships  supplied 
with  water  at  present,  and_  from  what 
siijiply  is  Iho  water  obtained?  E.  0.  S. 

I’ennsylvania. 

Tlie  steamship  companies  t<dl  us  that 
they  have  full  suitplies  of  water  arranged 
for.  So  far  as  vve  can  learn  there  is  no 
scarcity  of  .siiring  water  in  New  A'ork, 
except,  as  some  of  th(‘  wi'll  advertised 
luands  may  at  times  develop  more  trade' 
than  they  can  handle.  'I’lieia'  is  jih'iity 
of  siudng  wat(‘r  as  good  as  the  brands  s<i 
extensively  sold,  hut  a  considerable  fin¬ 
ancial  layout  would  he  needed  to  fit  up 
Ixdtliiig  jilants,  carry  on  freeiuent  purity 
tests,  and  do  the  advertising  iieces.sary  to 
put  the  water  on  the  market.  Spring 
water  might  la*  just  as  good  if  the'  bot¬ 
tles  were  set  on  the  ground  beside  the 
Spring  and  filled  with  a  tin  dipiter  and 
fiinntd,  but  this  would  not  satisfy  con¬ 
sumers.  If  th(‘y  buy  water,  tlu'V  expect 
it  to  he  jtiit  up  uud(‘r  special  sanitary 
c;  ud'l  ions. 

Hue  way  to  get  startl'd  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  iit  moderate  expensi'  would  lie  to  in- 
l'■r('st  the  drug  and  high  class  grocery 
trade  in  one  of  the  smaller  cities  near 
lioiiie.  From  a  heginniiig  like  lliis  the 
triuh'  might  easily  si>r('ad  to  the  larger 
cities  if  desired. 


“Did  you  cure  that  patient  you  had. 
with  tin'  failing  memory?"  “I  thought 
so  iit  one  time,”  replied  the  doctor,  “but 
I'm  not  so  sure  about  it  now.  He  w('nt 
v  ay  and  foi'-uit  to  (lay  liis  bill.”  .lud  :e. 


9Mmion^ 
People  look.^ 
'^fbrthe  ^ 

BALL 


5? 


Nine  million  icj 
a  big  number,  but 
fully  that  many 
people  ask  for 
“Ball-Band”  Rub¬ 
ber  Footwear 
when  they  buy. 
They  look  for  the 
Red  Ball  Trade 
Mark. 


SIllAbandt 


Do  we  need  to  tell  you  why? 

We  think  you  know  why. 
Ask  any  of  the  .‘iS.tXX)  mer¬ 
chants  who  sell  “Ball-Band ' 
and  they  will  tell  you  it  gives 
the  longest  wear  at  the  low- 
e.;t  cost  per  days  wear. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  pair 
of  “Ball-Band”  Light  Weight 
Rubbers.  They  arc  of  thi 
highest  quality  and  come  n 
sizes  for  men,  women  an  1 
children.  .Let  us  send  yoa 
our  Free  Booklet 

"More  Days  Wear” 

that  shows  many  different 
kinds  of  substantial  footwear 
for  men,  women  and  children. 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFQ.  00. 
333  Water  Street,' 
MUhawaka,  Indiana 
”Tht  Ifnute  That  Pay» 
MitUans  far  Quality" 


ALFALFA  FOR  SALE 

Wo  ran  fill  all  orders  for  first  cnttiiig  alfalfa,  the 
tio'it  and  cheapest  milk  producer;  also  mixed  tim¬ 
othy  and  alfalta,  the  choieost  horse  feed  l.nown.  All 
hay  Kiiaranteed.  Prices  roasonahle  amt  a  sfjiiare 
dejd  to  all.  Oiioiulaga  Alfalfa  Orowors  Ahho- 
ciaiion,  liic..  322  Baslalile  Block.  Hyrar-iiso,  N.  Y. 


PURE  UNLEACHED  HARDWOOD  ASHES 

The  Best  I’otasli  Fertilizer.  The  JO  VIST  ItKANO 
tlie  best  by  test.  "Tliey  solve  the  Fertilizer  Prob¬ 
lem.”  i’rotect  yourself  hy  pnrcliasiiiK  from  a  re- 
lialilo  shii)por.  ttorrespondence  invited.  Addres.s 
JOHN  J<)YNT  -  Lucknow,  Out. 

Ilrferrncca:  Dunn's  &  BrnclHtrect'n  Aa'cy  or  Ilk.  or  llumllton,  Ont, 


Fdwards  “Tightcotc’’  Galvanized  Roofing  can  be 
b*.'nt.  twisted  or  ntruck  by  lightning,  and  galvaniz- 
ing  will  not  crack  or  flake.  Uend  it  or  hammer  it, 
you  can’t  loosen  or  scnle  galvanizing.  This  means  an 
everlasting  galvanized  rooting  that  will  lust  as  long 
as  the  building. 

“REO”  Metal  Shingles 

are  rust-proof— edges  as  well  as  sides.  One  man  can 
lay  them.  They  interlock:  cannot  come  off.  Nail 
holes  are  all  covered— no  chance  for  rust.  Forever 
wind  and  weather  proof.  Hammer  and  nails  only 

tools  nee<ied.  We 

Guarantee 

Eiiwurds  ‘‘Tight- 
cote”  Galvanized 
Itoofing  is  the  long¬ 
est  lived,  safest, 
host  roofing  in  the 
world.  h'lre  and 
Li  ghtning-  Proof. 
OoKts  less  to  080 
than  wood  shingles 
oranyother  rooting. 

FreightPaid 

We  sell  direct  to  you 
and  save  you  all  in- 
between  dealers* 
profits.  We  cannot 
quoto  prices  here. 

Send  for  Free  Roofing  Book 

It  will  prove  to  you  that  our 
prices  are  lowest  ever  made  for 
World’s  Best  Roofing.  Postal  card 
brings  Free  Samples.  Prices  and 
Roofing  Book  No.  073 

THE  EDWARDS  MIG.  CO.. 

223-273Plke  St..  Cincinnati.  0. 

We  tre  Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Sheet  Metal  Products  in  tbe  World. 


J.-f 

Garage  $69-50 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready 
Made,  Fire-Proof,  Steel 
Garage.  Set  up  any  place. 
A  postal  card  will  bring 
you  our  illustrated  (Xitalog. 
Send  for  it. 


Samples  & 

Roofin4  Book 


F 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Curn.'nt  prices  and  news  from  the  markets  at 
New  York  and  other  eitleH  noted. 

NKW  YOHK. 

The  market  is  soiiiewhnt  stronger,  partly  owing 
to  export  l)iiylng  and  speeulation.  I.oeal  trade  i.s 
fair.  The  better  grades  of  liotli  dairy  and  creain- 


cry  are  one  cent  liigbcr. 

I'uckiiig  slock 

and 

city 

maiTe  are  rather  dull. 

Creamery,  fancy  lb . 

® 

43 

Good  to  Choice  . 

@ 

40 

Lower  Grades . . 

.  33 

® 

35 

39 

Cdninion  to  Good . 

@ 

36 

City  made . . 

@ 

30 

Packing  Stock  . . . 

@ 

38 

Process  . 

@ 

34 

Uigin,  Ill.,  butter  market  cents. 
fTIEERR. 

Arrivals  of  new  cheese  are  somewhat  larger, 
and  selling  <inlte  readily  for  exfiort  at  2.'?  cents 
or  a  trllle  more.  Old  stock  of  the  higher  grades 
is  held  at  full  late  ]>rices,  and  in  some  cases 


one-fourth  cent  more. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy . 

26 

Good  to  choice . 

24 

Lower  grades . 

‘22 

Daisies,  best . 

26 

Young  Americas . 

24^ 

Hkims,  best . . . 

..  2U  @ 

21 

Fair  to  good  . 

18 

LOGS. 

The  market  is  six  to  10  cents 

lower  on 

most 

fresh  grades.  Man.v  Hocks  that  were  laying  only 
in  to  ir>  per  cent,  have  Jiimiied  to  S.")  or  4<t  per 
i-eiit.  There  will  doubtless  be  cold  snaps  to 
check  production  somewhat,  but  the  Spring  lay¬ 
ing  has  started,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  an 
easier  market  for  some  time.  A  strong  |)rlce 
feature  is  the  small  holding  of  storage  eggs  as 
compared  with  other  years. 


W  bite,  choice  to  fancy . 

4G 

@ 

50 

Medium  to  good .  . 

4U 

@ 

45 

Mixed  colors,  best . 

43 

@ 

45 

Common  to  good . 

@ 

41 

Storage'^ . . . 

37 

Gathered,  best . 

43 

46 

Medium  to  good  . 

38 

@ 

42 

I.ower  gradeis . 

39 

@ 

35 

LIVK  POULTRY 

Chickens,  Ib . 

20 

® 

21 

Ducks,  Ib . 

18 

@ 

22 

Fowls  . 

20 

@ 

22 

Roosters  . 

14 

@ 

15 

DBMS.SICD  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  ben  Ib . 

32 

@ 

33 

Common  to  good  . . 

25 

@ 

‘28 

Cliickens  choice  broilers.  Ib . 

45 

@ 

50 

Jlrollers.  common  to  good  . 

28 

® 

:13 

Roasters  . 

26 

@ 

28 

Capons,  8  to  91b8., . 

30 

@. 

38 

6  to  81  bs . 

28 

fowls . 

18 

@ 

24 

Roosters . 

17 

@ 

18 

Ducks . . . 

‘21 

@ 

23 

Sqii.'itis.  <lo7.  1  6  UU 

Oiilneas,  jjalr  .  100  ®  150 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  8  00  tiwlO  50 

Hulls .  5  00  @  V  00 

Cows  .  4  00  ®  5  50 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb . 11  00  ®lii  00 

Culls .  6  00  ®  9  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  6  00  «  8  00 

l.ambs  . 13  50  ®U  00 

Hogs . 10  00  ®I0  60 

WOOL. 

I!u8ine.ss  is  rather  llglit,  as  many  mamifac- 
tnrers  are  nut  ready  to  stock  up  largely.  One 
recent  market  featurt*  lias  been  tlie  release  of  a 
considerable  quantity  of  Australian  wool.  It  is 
not  yet  known  just  how  this  wool  will  grade, 
hut  it  Is  expected  to  be  onl.v  medium  anil  more 
or  less  hurry,  so  tliat  It  will  not  affect  condi¬ 
tions  in  tile  lictter  grailes  here  much.  Sales  at 
I’.oston  liave  been:  .New  York  and  Micliigaii  un- 
washed  Didaine,  41  (ft  42;  half  blood,  three- 

elgiilhs  Idood,  4K(f/i4!l.  Olilo  and  Pennsylvania 
half  blood  combing,  47(f/4H;  tliree  eiglitlis  blood, 
49.  Territory,  scoured',  tliree  eighths  blootl 
comliiiig,  02(ft94;  line  clolliing,  l).''i(f/ .$1. 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 11  00  @12  00 

Pea . 10  OO  @11.50 

.Medium . 10  00  @1135 

Willie  Kidney . 11  25  @12  00 

Ued;Kldney . 1100  @1190 

Lima.  Calllorniu .  7  75  @8  35 

FUESII  PltPITS. 

Apiiles  have  been  running  low  in  quality, 
owing  to  frost  ifaniagc  or  storage  injury.  ])e- 
niaiiil  is  good  for  anything  sound  and  clioice  at 
top  figures.  (’ranlierrleH  very  slow.  StrawbeiTies 
ill  iiglit  receipt,  going  mainly  in  the  range  of  30 
to  4ii  cents.  Itccent  sales  of  oranges  have  aver- 
ageu  iilgli  at  tiie  auctions,  many  bringing  to 


$3.2.5,  and  reimeked  Iriilt,  .$3.75 

to  $4  iu 

jobbing 

lots. 

Apples,  8py.  bbl . 

@ 

6  00 

Wlnesap  . 

@ 

5  50 

Vork  Impei'ial . 

@ 

4  50 

'rwenty-ounce . 

@ 

5  00 

Hiibbardston . 

@ 

3  50 

King  . 

....  2  00 

® 

6  50 

McIntosh . . 

@ 

6  50 

Baldwin  . 

. . . .  2  25 

@ 

5  00 

Greening  . . 

....  2  00 

@ 

6  00 

Ben  Davis . 

....  200 

@ 

3  50 

Western,  box . 

@ 

2  25 

Oranges,  Fhi.,  repacked,  box . 

....  275 

@ 

3  75 

California . . 

@ 

3  60 

Grape  Fruit . 

. . . .  2  00 

@ 

5  00 

Strawberries,  qt . 

@ 

55 

Cranberries,  bbl . 

....  200 

@ 

6f)0 

VEfi  ETA  ISLES. 

The  fJovernment  report  puts  holdings  of  jiota- 
toes  at  44  jier  cent,  less  than  at  the  same  time 
last  year,  6.5  jier  cent,  less  than  two  years  ago, 
and  54  per  cent,  under  the  live-year  average. 
Prices  here  are  extremely  hlgli,  in  .some  case  .  .fT 
per  barrel.  Consuni]ition  Is  light,  but  arrivals 
of  sound  stock  are  so  small  that  liolders  are  able 
to  keep  the  market  at  a  high  level.  Cabbage  re¬ 
mains  at  aiioiit  last  week’s  jirices,  though  some 
sales  of  liest  Lanisli  have  been  a  little  liigtier. 
New  receipts  from  tiie  South  have  been  small, 
going  readily  at  $3  to  $4  jier  barrel  or  crate 
when  sound.  Onions  higher.  String  Is-aiis  and 
peas  largely  poor.  S|ilnaeh,  kale  and  ordinary 
lettui-e  lower.  The  wholesale  coiKfemnlng  of 
slightly  damaged  fruits  and  vegetables  by  va¬ 
rious  insiiectors  would  be  ridiculous  if  it  were 
not  such  criiiiinal  waste.  Meats  should  be  closely 
guarded,  as  they  may  be  doctored  with  clieinl- 
cals  and  sold  us  food,  even  tliough  unwhole¬ 
some.  Hut  no  one  will  eat  decayed  fruit  or 
vegetaldes,  and  no  restaurant  cook  can  Ux  them 
U|i  into  edilde  hasli.  There  woubf  be  no  menace 
to  henitli  in  letting  people  buy  specked  apples  or 
vegetables  at  low  prices  and  saving  the  part 
that  is  good.  'Hie  dealers  ought  to  be  jwrniltted 
and  encouraged  to  sort  over  such  things  instead 
of  being  taken  to  court  and  lined  $50  because 
they  chanced  to  have  unsound  fruit  or  vege- 
tableis  in  iiossession.  Eormerly  it  was  the 
jiractlce  of  comnilssion  houses  to  sort  over  any 
of  these  things  when  necessary,  and  only  the 
actually  worthless  was  tlirown  away,  but  after 
being  terrorized  and  lined  for  d'oing  what  they 
know  is  justice  to  themselves  and  their  shippers’ 
demand,  it  is  not  strange  tliat  tliey  take  the 


easiest  plan  and  let  the  inspector  have  bis  own 
way,  even  though  they  know  it  is  pure  graft  on 
his  part. 

Potatoes— Maine,  l%lb.  bag  . . 

State,  16,5  lb  bag  .  6  7,5 

Long  Island,  ISOlbs. 

Bermuda,  bbl .  4  no 

Southern,  late  crop,  bbl .  3  00 

Sweet  Potatoes.  .lersey,  bu 

Hnissel  Sprouts,  qt . 

Celery.  Square  Orates  . ii”  2  00 

(jarllo,  lb .  2 

Beets,  bbl . 3  00 

Carrots,  bbl .  2  00 

Cabbage,  ton 

New,  bbl . '2M 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket . 

Onions.  State  and  W’n  White,  bil  l .  276 
State  and  Wn,  red  and  yel,  100  lbs  5  00 

Conn.,  100  lb.  bag . 6  00 

Peppers,  bu . 00 

String  Beans  bu .  1  60 

Turnips,  bbl .  1  60 

Squash,  bbl  .  2  50 

Parsley,  bbl 

Egg  Plants,  bu . .  2  00 

Okra,  bn . . .  ]  50 

Kale,  bbl .  76 

Peas,  bu .  1  50 

Spinach,  bbl .  ]  25 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt.  crate .  1  50 

Chicory,  bbl  . 2  75 

Horseradish,  lOOlbs . 7  00 

J.ima  Beitns,  bu . 2  00 

Parsnips,  bbl 

HOTHOUSE  VEGETABLES. 

Tomatoes,  lb... 

Mushrooms,  lb. 

Cucumbers,  doz 

It  idlslies,  ICO  hunches, .  2  60 

JChuharb.'doz.  bunches 

HAT  AND  STRAW. 

The  market  Is  a  little  higher,  especiall.v  on 
'fiiiiothy.  The  surjilus  of  low  grades  is  being 
worked  down.  Straw  is  lower. 

Hay.  Tiuiotby,  No.  1.  ton  .  20  00  @2150 

No.  2 . 17  60  @19  00 

No.  3  . 15  00  @16  60 

Clover  mixed . 12  00  @18  60 

Straw,  Rye, . 12  00  @14  00 

GRAIN. 

Reports  from  the  Winter  wheat  sections  arc 
less  favoralile,  owing  to  laek  of  snow  cov  ring 
and  liigli  winds.  Speenliiflon  is  active  in  May 
wheat,  iirices  at  Chicago  being  .50  cents  aliov'e 
last  year.  Corn  market  strong.  'Oats  sligtitly 
higher. 

VV  heat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  2  21  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  1  13  @1  16 

Flour,  carlots,  at  N.  Y.  bbl . 10  60  @10  75 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  o«  @  69 

Bye,  free  from  onion .  1  65  @  1  66 

FEED. 

City  Bran .  33  00  @  34  00 

Middlings  .  35  00  39  00 

Red  Dog .  45  00  47  (10 

Corn  Meal  .  41  00  42  00 

RETAIL  I’RICES  AT  NEAV  YORK. 

The.sc  are. not  the  highest  or  lowest  prices 
noted  liere,  liut  repn-seiit  produei-  of  good  quality 
and  tlie  liuylug-  oiqiorl unities  of  at  least  lialf  of 
New  York’s  po|iululiuu. 

Eggs— Fancy,  white,  large,  doz .  55  @ 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  50  @ 

Ordinary  grades .  35  ® 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb .  44  @ 

Tub,  choice .  42  ® 

Chickens,  roasting.  Ib .  35 


..  600 

@6  25 

@  6  25 

@  7  00 

@8  00 

@  6  25 

@  1  75 

@  12 

@2  50 

@  3 

@  4  00 

@  3  00 

@125  00 

@  4  25 

@3  00 

....  276 

®  3  00 

lbs  6  00 

@7  on 

@  7  00 

@3  25 

®  4  25 

@325 

@  4  00 

®  5  50 

@3  25 

@3  00 

@  90 

@  4  00 

@200 

@2  2.5 

@800 

@  800 

@  2  6(1 

....  3  DO 

@  4  00 

BLES. 

@  20 

@  45 

®  1  25 

®  4  00 

...  60 

@  65 

.  @ 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb .  30  @ 

Fricassee,  lb .  22  @ 

Fowls  .  25  ® 

'I'lirkcys .  33  @ 

Leg  of  lamb .  26  @ 

Lamb  chops .  26  @ 


Boasting  beef.... 


25  ® 


Pork  chops  .  24  @ 

Ijoln  of  pork  .  22  .d 

Lettuce,  liead . 8  @ 

Cabliage.  head  .  26  @ 


Potatoes,  peck 


75  @ 


60 

62 

45 

45 

43 

36 

65 

25 
28 
36 
28 
80 
28 

26 
25 
15 
35 
80 


Receipts  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
.7aii.  24.  1917. 

Rutter,  Ills .  2.028,.3(!0 

Eggs,  doz .  981 ,660 

Dressed  iioiiltr.v  . .  21, .523 

Live  jioultry,  crates  .  .5,6.30 

Cotton,  bales  .  34,683 

Alililes,  bills  .  49.09.3 

Lemons,  boxes  .  3,06.5 

Onions,  sacks  .  24,99.5 

Oranges,  boxes .  11.5,921 

Potatoes,  bids .  22,1.39 

Corn,  bush .  348,600 

Hay,  tom4  .  3,40i) 

Oats,  bush .  390,000 

Rye,  bush .  3,750 

Wheat,  bush .  1,791,800 

Rosin,  bills .  26,76.5 

Sidrlls  'I'urp.,  bids .  1,744 

Tar,  bids .  1,905 


.SYltACUKE,  N.  Y..  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 


Rutter,  best  ereainery 
I.ower  grinfes 


40(!® 

.36(f® 


Eggs,  fresh  gathered .  .50(751 


Storage 
Ohec-se,  new 


40(fj! 
24  (S) 


I’otntoes,  hu . l.OOfo}  2.(H) 

'rurnips,  bu .  2.00 

Cabbage,  ton . 7.5.00(!J)90.00 

(kdery,  doz.  buneties  .  .50(f»)  1.00 

Apples,  bbl .  S.OOifii  4.50 

Oats,  bu .  60(f5  68 

Corn  meal,  ton .  44.00 

Middlings,  ton  . 36.00(fS42.00 

Hay,  'rimottiy,  ton  . J2.00(f/)16.00 

Alfalfa,  toil  . 12. 00 (74)15. (HI 

Live  cliickens,  lb .  20(fg  22 


CHICAGO  WHOLESALE  MARKETS. 

Rutter,  creamery  . '. .  .3.5(fil  .36 

Eggs,  gathered  .  35(3!  37 

Hlorage  .  .33r4^  36 

lilve  fowls .  190^  20 

Ohickens  .  18(3!  19 

Steers  . 8.(M)(3!  11.90 

Feeders  .  .5.25(75  8.90 

Calves  .  9.00(74}  14.75 

f^heep  .  6..50(3!  11.00 

I-amt)s  . 11.25(75  14.25 

Hogs  .  9.40(75  10. 

Onions,  100  lbs. 


_ 4.. 50744)  5., 50 


Potatoes,  bu .  1.75(75 


.00 


Cablmge,  ton  . 0O.OO74t!l0O.0O 

Apples,  bid . 8.00745  6.00 

Hothouse  tomatoes,  lb .  10(75  17 

Radishes,  doz.  bunches  .  40744)  .50 

CueumlsTH,  doz .  75(?5  2.50 

Mushrooms,  lb .  30745  50 


LOCAL  FEED  AND  LIVE  STOCK  PRICES. 


Petersburg,  Pa.,  beef  cattle,  live,  7c;  hogs, 
10‘^c;  lambs,  12c;  sheep,  7c;  cows,  $60  to  $80; 
eggs,  46c:  apples,  bu.,  6O0  to  80c;  potatoes, 
$1.50;  wheat,  $1.76;  oats,  65c;  corn,  $1.10;  hay, 
$16. 

Danbury,  Conn.,  brewers’  grains,  bag,  $1.''76; 
gluten,  $2.26;  Pillsbur.,  mixed  feed,  $2.06;  wheat 
bran,  $1.76;  ground  corn  and  oats,  $2.40;  oats, 
$1.76;  corn,  oats  und  barley,  $2;  corn,  $2.36; 
flour  middlings,  $2.30;  cows,  $85  to  $105. 

Steel’s  Tavern,  Va.,  wheat  bran,  ton,  $32; 
wheat  middlinga,  $40;  cornmeal,  $40;  crushed 
cob  corn  jneal,  $30;  cottonseed  meal,  $45,  in 
car  lots. 


Learn  tLe  Facts  About  Home  Electric  Lighting 

The  success  of  your  home  electric  light  plant  depends  on  the  .storage  battery. 
Edison  Jiattcrics — the  most  dependable  in  tlie  world— guarantee  the  satisfaction 
of  the 

TRAOK 


cMonu^aed 


MARK 


Electric  Light  Plant 

Edison  Batteries  were  perfected  by  Thomas  A.  Edison  himself.  He  labored 
for  years  on  them.  They  are  the  safest,  most  economical  batteries  ever  made. 
You  can  charge  them  whenever  yoii  are  using  your  enpine  Complete  dis¬ 
charge  does  not  hurt  them.  They  contain  no  acid,  and  will  last  many  years. 

Send  for  Mr.  Ediaon’s  Book 


Edison 

By  ail  means  read  Mr.  Edison’s  Brink  on  Home  Electric  LiKiiiini;  be-  ye 
lore  deciding  on  a  lighting  plant  for  your  home.  The  hook  will  /  r,  f- 

tell  you  all  about  the  wonderful  Edison  syslcrn  of  home  electric  y/'  “ 

lighting  and  about  Edison  Batteries,  which  give  electric  light  Orange,  N.  J. 

plants  equipped  with  these  Batteries  advantagei  over  all  others.  or  Chicago,  III. 
Just  All  in  the  coupon  and  mail  to  /  Please  send  Booklet 

EDISON  STORAGE  BATTERY  COMPANY  /  M  telling  all  about 
223  I.  keside  Avenue.  Orange.  N.  J.  /  Edison  Electric  Light 

Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

Diitrihutors  F.vtrywhtri 


Plants  for  the  Home. 
Namc- 


Address- 
R.  r,  D. 


IWAN 


POSTHOLE 

AUGER 


Digs  post  holcH  faster  than  the  man  be¬ 
hind  can  set  posts,  without  hard  back¬ 
breaking  labor.  Digs  wells  also. 

The  two  interlocking  sharp  crucible 
Steel  blades  easily  cut  through  any  soil. 

DIGS  QUICK  AND  EASY 

and  saves  time  and  trouble.  Don’t  bo 
iinpo8c(l  upon.  Refuse  the  poorly  made, 
flimsy  imitations.  A  poor  tool  is  dear 
at  any  price.  Reliable  dealers  sell  the 
original,  patented,  "guaranteed  Iwan’’ 
for  only  $2.  It  pays  for  itself  in  one 
day’s  work. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

•bout  Iwan  Post  Hoio  OitcKers,  Sicklo  Kdf(« 
Huy  Knivon.Ditchintc  Spudfs.  Drain  (llsan«*rs. 
Tile  Uuoks,  Chimnoy  Tops,  Ventilators,  Etc. 

IWAN  BROTHERS 

1523  pralriR  Av«m South Bendsind* 


,  Buy/  ElectmcJS^ 


WTED 
idHTIMePuNT/ 

At  this  wonderfully  low  prlco  yoa 
can  onioy  the  c<»nv«?nience  of  electric  iiKhts— 
Hirht  without  fuss,  without  trouble  —anywhere  you  want  it 
by  incri'ly  pushingr  a  button. 

Saves  the  cost  of  extra  power. 

^  ,  w,  ,  Nothing  automatic  to  cause 

•  trouble.  Needs  only  one  simple  adjustment  to  the  speed  of 
your  unKbic.  A  woman  or  child  can  operaW  It. 
SELF-STARTINQ  .‘il®!.''  '""Venionc^  No  knowledftn  of 

electricity  required.  Made  m  three  hi/.cs-* 
•  Hixo  to  meet  your  needs,  (jomen  complete.  Ready  to  run. 
<JUARANTKKl).  Write  at  once  forcompli  ‘to  d4‘acription. 


UNITED  ENQINE  COMPANY, 


EISLANSINQ,  MICH. 


No  Matter  What  Breed  of  Cows  You  Ha?e,  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed 
Will  Increase  Their  Milk  Yield  at  a  Considerable  Decrease  In  Feed  Cost. 

.  do  not  have  to  buy  costly  protein  concentrates  to  go  with  Sucrene 
Dairy  heed — unless  you  want  to  force  the  yield  to  the  extreme. 

Sucrene  Dairy  Feed 

Carries  sufficient  protein,  fat  and  carbohydrates  to  produce  a  steady, 
permanent  increase,  and  maintain  the  cow  in  vigorous,  healthy  condition. 

Strongly  Endorsed  by  State  and  U.  S.  Government  Authorities 

Robt.  H.  Ruffner,  Asst.  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry,  Maryland 
Agricultural  College,  writes: 

Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  gave  perfect  satisfaction,  and  from  the  result  of 
the  trial  I  gave  It  while  in  the  employment  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com¬ 
mission,  I  recommend  that  it  be  ordered  in  car  load  lots  lor  tho 
dairy  at  tho  Ancona  Hospital.” 

"T^h®  Molasses  in  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  makes  it  palatable,  also  aids 
digestion  and  promotes  the  general  health  of  the  cow.  It  is  stronger  in 
digestible  carbohydrates  than  any  other  known  feed. 

We  Manufacture  Also  Amco  Dairy  Feed 

25%  protein,  8%  fat,  30%  carbohydrates.  This  feed  forces  cows  to 
their  extreme  milk  producing  capacity  when  fed  only  with  the  usual  roughage. 

Let  us  send  you  records  of  test  feeds  by  big  dairymen  who  are  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  our  Dairy  Feeds.  — 


Cheaper  lhan  pour  grain  ration.  Ready  to 
Feed.  Alwap3  uniform  In  qualitp. 

Try  a  1001b.  sack — a  few  feeds  will  prove 
its  value. 

Fill  out  and  mail  us  the  coupon  or  write 
us  a  postal. 

AMERICAN  MILLING  CO., 

Sucrene  Station  5  Peoria,  Ill. 


Please  send  me  free  bcxiks  00  scientifle  feeding  of  farm 
aaimals  and  informotioo  on  feeds  checked  below: 

— SncTCBc  Dilry  Feed  — Sucreae  Poaltry  Feeds 

— Sucreae  Cell  Mesl  — Amco  Fit  Msker  (for  steers) 

— Sucreae  Hog  Neul  — Anco  Dairy  Feed  (u  itrsnf 

— Sacreue  Alfalfa  Horse  Feed  protelafeedfor  Bllkmikiag) 

(Send  for  100  lb.  trial  sack,  Sucrene  Calf  Meal  $3,  Hog  Meal 
12.  f.  0.  b.  mill. ) 

My  name . 

P  •  O . State . 

My  Dealer's  Name . . . . 

p.  o.. . -...StotcL . .  (5) 
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SHARPIES 

Suction-Feed  Patent 

and  what  it  means  to  you  dairymen 

The  new  SHARPLES  patent,  one  of  the  broad¬ 
est  process  patents  ever  obtained,  covers  any  sepa¬ 
rator  that  will  skim  clean  at  all  speeds.  It  covers 
the  process  of  varying  the  feed  in  proportion  to  the 
centrifugal  (separating)  force.  No  one  else  can,  for 
17  years,  make  and  sell  such  a  separator. 

You  know  of  the  tremendous  losses  caused  by  all 
fixed-feed  separators  because  they  are  never  turned 
full  speed.  More  than  4,000  investigations  proved 
that  19  out  of  20  operators  turn  their  separators  be¬ 
low  speed  most  of  the  time.  Purdue  Experiment 
Station  Bulletin  No.  116  proves  that  the  loss  from 
slow  turning  amounts  to  from  7  to  13  lbs.  of  butter 
per  cow  per  year— or  the  appalling  loss  of  80,000,000 
lbs.  of  butter  yearly  in  America  alone! 

Skims  Clean  at  Any  Speed 

So  we  realized  that  it  was  far  from  sufficient  that  a  sep¬ 
arator  could  skim  clean  when  properly  handled.  It  was  vi¬ 
tally  necessary  that  it  would  skim  clean — even  when  improp¬ 
erly  handled.  That’s  SHARPLES,  which  sucks  in  just  as 
much  milk  as  the  centrifugal  force  can  perfectly  handle — and 
no  more.  The  result  is  clean  skim  at  all  speeds  and  un¬ 
changing  thickness  of  cream. 

All  separator  makers  knou)  of  this  tremendous  loss  and  some  admit  it 
in  their  advertisements.  They  cannot  stop  the  loss  (because  SHARPLES 
basic  patent  covers  any  separator  that  will  skim  clean  at  all  speeds)  so 
they  try  to  warn  against  it  by  putting  on  a  sight  speed  indicator  (on  which 
the  operator’s  eyes  must  be  glued  every  moment  and  his  muscle  must  re¬ 
spond  instantly  to  the  indicator’s  prod  for  more  speed) — or  a  bell  indicator 
(which,  like  the  fire  alarm,  gives  notice  of  damage  only  after  it  is  done). 
All  such  devices  have  proven  failures,  time  after  time,  because  few  ope¬ 
rators  can  stand  being  prodded  or  yelled  at  whenever  the  speed  slackens. 

A  bell  ringing  device  is  truly  an  acknowledgement 
of  the  vast  superiority  of  SHARPLES  which  automatically 
prevents  all  losses  from  uneven  turning  instead  of  simply  an¬ 
nouncing  them. 

Simple  Tubular  Bowl — No  Discs 

Not  a  single  piece  is  added  to  accomplish  the  wonderful 
“Suction-feed.”  And  the  SHARPLES  was  already  by  far  the 
simplest  and  easiest  to  clean.  We  realized  that  it  was  not 
enough  that  a  separator  could  be  kept  clean — it  must  be  so 
simple  that  it  would  be  kept  clean.  So  the  patented  SHARP¬ 
LES  Tubular  Bowl  contains  no  discs  or  blades — it  is  just  a 
plain,  light,  steel  tube.  No  other  separator  can  use  it. 

All  other  separators  must  contain  discs  or  blades  to  skim  at  all.  Their 
makers  wrangle  between  them  as  to  how  many  discs,  and  if  curved  or 
straight,  and  how  the  milk  should  be  fed  into  them.  They  constantly 
change  their  designs  without  getting  nearer  the  ideal.  Some  use  more 
discs,  many  of  them  boast  of  using  less.  Such  boasts  plainly  acknowledge 
that  “the  fewer  discs  the  better.” 

The  ideal  is  SHARPLES  which  has 
no  discs  at  all.  But  this  ideal  is  a 
SHARPLES  patent. 

Important  to  Dairymen 

So  all  SHARPLES  patents  assure 
you,  as  a  SHARPLES  user,  of'  larger 
profits  and  greater  convenience  than  the 
other  man  gets.  The  knee-low  supply  tank, 
single  ball  bearing  in  oil,  slow  and  easy 
crank  speed,  freedom  from  the  tyranny 
of  fixed  speed,  increasable  capacity,  easiest 
cleaning,  automatic  oiling  without  oil  cups 
or  oil  holes — all  these  are yoar advantages 
exclusively,  because  they  are  exclusive 
SHARPLES  features. 

Send  for  catalog,  which  explains  all 
this,  addressing  Dept.  12. 

Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester  -  -  -  Pa. 

Also  Sharpies  Milkers  and  Gasoline  Engines 
Branches:  Chicago  San  Francisco  Portland  Toronto 


Heals  and  cures  the  horse  while  he  works. 

The  old-time,  reliable  remedy  for  Harness 
and  Saddle  Galls,  Rope  Bum,  Cuts,  Scratches, 
Grea.se  Heel,  Sore  Teats  in  Cows,  or  any 
wounds  on  horses  or  cattle.  Keep  it  on  hand. 
Demand  genuine  with  “Work-Horse”  trade¬ 
mark.  25c,  60c  and  $1  at  your  dealers  or  sent 
postpaid  by  us.  Trial  box  and  valuable  Farm 
Account  Book  for  10c  postpaid.  Send  for  both  today. 

Bickmore  Co.,  Box  860,  Old  Town,  Maine 


Live  Stock  Notes 


Stable  Ventilation  Problem 

I  hnvp  a  shod  ir>x.‘’>2  foot  on  the  wost 
side  of  iny  barn,  with  shod  roof.  I  wish 
to  make  a  cow  barn,  and  the  ventilation 
is  bothering  me.  I  have  thought  out  the 
plan  shown ;  will  it  furnish  fresh  air 
enough  for  10  oows,  the  cows  to  face  the 
east?  The  barn  is  .”>2x(»4  feet,  peak  of 
I'oof  45  feet?  Four  windows  hinged  at 
bottom  swing  in  to  flue  .Sx24-inoh  between 
ceiling  joist,  opening  above  and  past  tlie 
cow.s’  heads  ’J’wo  i-eturn  flm's  for  foul 
air,  in  each  corner  behind  the  cows,  12x18 
inches,  with  12-inch  opening  above  the 
floor,  extending  three  or  four  feet  above 
the  roof.  The  east  side  of  shed  in  again.st 
barn  gable,  45  feet  high.  There  will  he 
one  window  behind  each  cow — 10.  I  aim 
to  use  hut  four  for  ventilation  into  flue.s — 
the  other  six  will  open  from  bottom  and 
will  he  used  as  ventilators  when  needed. 

Michigan.  ir.  X.  n. 

I  do  not  see  that  I  comprehend  your 
diagram  or  why  yon  need  t(i  he  bothered 
with  the  ventilation  you  already  have. 
If  your  intake  supplies  as  much  air  as 
your  flue  demands  you  do  not  need  any 
window  ventilation ;  take  all  air  from 
ovei-!)e;id  muir  the  ceiling.  The  closer 


Plan  of  Stable  Ventilation 


.shut  you  ke(‘p  the  stable  the  better  the 
draft  up  the  flue.  Due  12xlS-inch  outlet 
title,  if  it  has  good  draft,  ought  to  be 
ample  for  10  cows.  Have  it  come  to 
withiu  about  1.5  inches  from  the  floor,  and 
get  the  lower  strata  of  the  used  iind  damp 
air.  Have  a  .slide  darniier  on  the  side  of 
the  escape  flue,  so  if  the  up  pull  of  the 
air  is  sometimes  jveak,  you  can  Imug  a 
lighted  lantern  inside  for  15  minutes.  Do 
not  have  the  intake  open  straight  out.  hut 
come  from  near  the  outside  level  (  f  the 
floor  and  discharge  the  outside  air  inside 
the  stable  well  up  to  the  overhead  floor. 
Fnless  your  stable  is  nearer  airtight  than 
any  I  ever  saw  you  will  get  all  the  out¬ 
side  air  you  need  without  intakes.  Hood 
your  outlet  flue  in  some  fa.shion  so  it  will 
not  get  rain  and  snow  down  its  interior. 
A  w<‘t  or  iey  tine  inteidor  will  about  stop 
draft.  Carry  Hue  out  at  ridge  of  building, 
and  build  it  with  close  joints.  It  must 
only  “leak”  air  at  the  bottom.  J.  G. 


The  Northern  Ohio  Milk  Embargo 

On  Decenil)er  10  the  Northern  Ohio 
IMilk  Producers’  Association,  which  now 
consists  of  over  M.tMM)  members,  declared 
a  strike  on  tlie  Cleveland  milk  deahu'S. 
They  denmnded  20  cents  per  gallon  for 
their  milk,  .and  to  he  recognized  as  an 
association.  Instead  of  each  fanner  mak¬ 
ing  two  trips  to  the  city  to  contract  his 
milk  fi'om  April  1  to  October  1.  and  from 
October  1  to  April  1,  they  demanded  that 
the  price  he  set  by  the  :issociation  for 
all  counties  which  are  included  in  the 
Northern  IMilk  Producers’  Association. 
This  association  has  for  its  president  II. 
C.  Ingersoll,  of  Flyria,  Ohio,  who  is  a 
man  of  sterling  (lualities.  There  is  also 
one  president  from  each  county. 

The  dealers  rofu.sed  to  pay  the  2.2 
cents  per  gallon  for  milk  or  I’ecogiiize  our 
association.  The'y  sent  to  Michigan  for 
milk,  and  as  soon  as  the  association  was 
informed  of  this,  they  sent  a  committee 
there,  and  the  Michigan  farmers  learning 
the  condition  of  affairs,  sold  them  no 
more  milk.  They  then  had  (!0  cans 
shipped  in  from  Pittsburgh,  and  II.  C. 
Ingersoll  immediately  telegraphed  to 
Pittsburgh,  that  if  they  sent  another  can 
of  milk  into  (’leveland.  we  would  close 
their  two  factories  operating  in  Geauga 
County.  This  put  an  end  to  I’ittsburgh 
milk  i'u  Cleveland. 

There  were  men  stationed  at  every 


street  car  and  railroad  .station  in  the 
city.  In  the  meantime  meetings  were 
being  held  in  every  county  and  hundreds 
of  new  members  received  in  the  associa¬ 
tion.  These  meetings  were  very  well  at¬ 
tended  and  helpful  to  the  farmers,  the 
l)(‘st  speakers  possible  being  secured. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  in  fact 
the  whole  city  of  Cleveland  were  in  sym- 
I)athy  with  the  farmers.  The  Chanibor 
of  Commerce  argued  that  the  milk  sup- 
ply  was  already  inadequate  for  the  city, 
and  that  such  a  price  ougl>t  to  be  pa{(l 
for  milk  to  induce  many  more  into  dairy¬ 
ing.  and  keep  the  dairymen  who  are  now 
at  it  to  continue.  The  city  went  so  far 
as  to  offer  to  donate  a  site  to  the  far- 
mer.s,  on  which  they  could  build  a  plant 
of  their  own.  When  the  dealers  advanced 
four  cents  per  gallon  on  their  milk,  the 
association  demanded  three  of  the  four 
cents,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
said:  “We  will  stand  pat.” 

Some  milk  was  reported  dumped,  hut 
very  little  of  this  work  was  done,  as  the 
farmers  were  having  their  eyes  opened. 
The  small  dealers  agreed  to  come  across 
from  the  first,  but  the  large  ones  refused 
to  come  to  our  terms.  Several  meetings 
between  the  dealers  and  the  Association 
were  held  to  no  purpose.  A  probe  was 
made  to  see  whether  the  dealers  or  the 
milk  producers  were  breaking  the  anti¬ 
trust  law,  but  they  found  nothing  again.st 
either  a.ssociation.  II.  C.  Inger.soll 
called  as  a  witness  for  the  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association,  said  this  was  done 
to  keep  the  farmers  from  bankruptcy. 

When  the  dealers  recognized  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  and  agreed  to  give  22 4^  cents 
per  gallon  for  the  milk  on  December  28, 
the  embargo  was  called  off.  They  were 
also  requested  to  pay  twice  a  month. 

This  was  a  12-day  bitter  fight,  but 
every  day  made  the  a.ssoci.ition  the 
stronger,  and  the  milk  dealers  of  Cleve¬ 
land  have  found  that  the  f.iriners  have 
at  last  taken  their  stand,  and  hereafter 
they  will  pay  what  we  ask,  iind  imt  what 
they  prefer  to  give  us.  k.  w. 

Geauga  Co.,  (). 


Cow  Raising  in  Norih  Carolina 

Your  editorial  item  on  page  44  about 
heifer  farms  .sugge.sts  what  seems  to  me  to 
he  one  of  tlie  most  protitahli*  lines  of  farm¬ 
ing  in  many  sections.  Some  time  ago  I 
preiiared  plans  for  one  of  the  prominent 
tobacco  farmers  and  land-owners  here, 
for  a  small  stock  farm.  100  acres  to  .start 
with,  making  hogs,  fresh  heifers,  and  po¬ 
tatoes  the  money  croiis ;  and  he  has  al¬ 
ready  begun  work,  expecting  to  lie  ready 
to  put  the  fir.st  calves  on  it  by  next  Fall. 
All  feed  will  be  raisial  on  the  farm,  ex¬ 
cept  a  small  amount  of  cottonseed  meal, 
'riiis  farm  should  turn  off  10  to  15  two- 
year-old  heifers  and  200  to  300  hogs, 
weighing  250  lbs.  each,  annually,  after  the 
first  year.  We  can  do  this  bocau.se  we 
can  jiastiire  stock  every  month  in  the 
ye.ar.  two  weeks  of  snow  being  about  the 
limit.  A  silo  will  help  out  the  Winter 
pasture  and  an  oecasional  dry  time  in 
Summer.  Dnr  Winter  pastures  ;ire  Al¬ 
falfa,  clover,  oate,  vetch,  rye.  wheat  and 
rape,  the  last  giving  enormous  amounts  of 
I)asturage  on  fertile  land.  A  favorite 
combination  is  i-ape  and  Crimson  clover; 
and  this  can  he  j)astured  from  November 
to  .Tune.  Dats  and  vetch  make  another 
good  combination.  In  the  cotton  counties 
hiir  clover  is  used  for  both  grazing  and  as 
a  Winter  cover  crop.  Velvet  beans,  plant¬ 
ed  in  May,  give  splendid  pasture  during 
October  and  November,  and  .sometimes, 
later,  for  freezing  does  not  spoil  the  eat¬ 
ing  qualities  of  the  vines.  For  Summer 
pastures  we  have  the  clovers.  Alfalfa, 
Permuda  grass,  red-top,  orchard  grass, 
blue  grass,  tall  meadow  oat,  lespodeza, 
etc.,  with  cow  peas  and  Soy  beans  for 
extra  feed  and  hay.  While  I  have  not 
seen  it  tried  for  that  purpose.  I  am 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  Sudan  grass, 
after  the  first  cutting,  will  furnish  fine 
pasture  from  the  middle  of  .Inly  to  the 
first  of  November. 

.Tudging  from  my  own  experience  in 
heifer  rai.sing  farther  north,  and  what  I 
have  seen  in  various  parts  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  I  am  satisfied  that  heifers  at  calving 
can  be  raised  at  a  co.st  of  loss  than  812 
each,  exchi.sive  of.^first  cost  of  the  calf. 
If  your  re:iders  ask  why  such  profitable 
farming  is  not  carried  on  extensively  here, 
my  answer  will  be — cotton,  tobacco,  and 
the  negro.  The  man  who  raises  stock  at 
a  good  ))rofit  mu.st  look  after  it  himself, 
nnle.ss  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  get  a  re¬ 
liable  white  man  to  work  for  him.  but 
there  is  an  abundance  of  cotton  and  to¬ 
bacco  “croppers.”  F.  A.  B. 

Person  Co.,  N.  C. 


A  little  pamphlet  Avhich  will  interest 
all  hog  raisers  is  circular  No.  54  from 
the  Indiana  Experiment  Station  at  La 
Fayette.  This  discu.sses  “Comnuinity 
Organization  for  Promoting  the  Produc¬ 
tion  of  Swine,”  and  discu-sses  the  subject 
of  protection  against  hog  chohu’a.  and  a 
general  organization  for  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  live  stock  men  in  any 
community.  There  is  a  constitution  and 
by-laws  for  such  organization,  and  much 
other  material  which  the  average  farm¬ 
ers  will  want  to  read.  It  is  a  good  pam¬ 
phlet  for  hog  men. 
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AILING  ANIMALS 


Shoeboil 

I  have  a  horse  with  a  shoe  boil ;  it  has 
bt'en  cut  or  lanced  and  loft  a  scar  or 
angry-looking  wound.  What  woiild  be 
best  to  do  for  him?  j.  c. 

New  York. 

It  would  be  best  to  have  the  shoe  boil 
amputated  by  a  qualified  surgeon  and 
then  treat  the  wound  until  healed.  Only 
a  small  scar  should  remain.  .\.  s.  a. 


Scours 

I  have  an  old  horse  that  I  am  keeping 
for  sentiment  more  than  ust*  that  scours 
badly  every  Winter.  1  would  like  sug¬ 
gestions  on  feeding  him.  0.  F.  M. 

Maryland. 

Have  his  teeth  put  in  order  by  a 
veterinarian  and  then  experiment  until 
you  find  what  he  can  eat  without  scour¬ 
ing.  Probably  he  will  do  best  on  whole 
oats  and  Timothy  hay.  If  he  scours,  add 
browned  wheat  flour  to  the  oats.  Give 
the  drinking  water  before  feeding.  Let 
the  horse  run  out  for  exercise  every  day. 

A.  S.  A. 


Weak  Horse 

I  have  a  large  work  horse  that  seems 
troubb'd  with  a  weakness  across  his  hips. 
The  first  I  noticed  was  when  doing  my 
Fall  work,  and  after  working  a  little 
while  h('  stopped  and  would  lean  over 
on  to  the  pole.  If  I  press  on  his  thigh 
he  will  drop  down,  as  if  it  hurt  him.  A 
few  weeks  ago  I  removed  a  bean  as  large 
as  my  thumb.  Ilis  appc'tite  is  good  and 
he  seems  to  feel  well.  What  should  I  do 
for  him?  K.  A.  K. 

Treatment  will  not  be  necessary,  other 
than  to  let  the  horse  work  lightly  or  take 
abundant  exercise  during  day  and  feed 
him  well  on  whole  oats,  wlu'.-it  bran,  ear 
corn,  carrots  and  mixed  clover  hay.  Al¬ 
low  him  a  box  stall  when  In  tin'  stable. 

A.  s.  A. 


Windsucking 

What  is  the  trouble  with  my  horse? 
His  feed  is  clean  hay  and  oats;  he  is 
cleaned  every  day  and  has  clean  (piar- 
ters.  He  is  seven  years  old.  His  hair 
stands  out  from  him.  making  him  look 
rough,  and  mostly  all  day  long  he  has  a 
certain  spot  on  his  manger  where  he 
presses  his  front  teeth  against  the  wood 
and  makes  a  grunting  noise.  L.  S. 

New  York. 

The  horse  is  a  confirmed  cribber  and 
windsucker  and  the  vice  is  incurable  and 
the  cause  of  unthrifty  condition.  Stable 
the  horse  in  a  box  stall  from  which  has 
been  removed  everything  upon  which 
teeth  or  chin  could  be  set  or  rested  to 
practice  the  habit.  Buckle  a  wide  strap 
fairly  tight  around  the  neck  just  behind 
tlie  throat  latch.  Treat  for  worms  as 
often  advised  here.  A.  S.  A. 


Partial  Paralysis 

A  .Jersey  c(Tw  cannot  get  up  alone,  and 
when  she  walks  her  left  fore  foot  and 
left  hind  foot  bend  backward  at  the  lower 
joint ;  that  is,  they  double  up  under  her. 
She  seems  to  have  no  control  of  either 
foot  on  left  side.  Appetite  good  and 
other  conditions  good.  This  cow  is  alone 
in  barn,  except  for  one  horse.  She  had 
been  fed  four  quarts  of  mixed  feed  twice 
a  day,  and  all  the  rowen  she  would  eat. 
mostly  Herd’s  grass  with  some  witch 
grass' in  it.  She  was  giving  four  qua>-ts 
of  milk  twice  a  day — good,  rich  milk. 
She  had  but  little  exerci.‘'e  for  two 
months  past,  and  is  due  to  freshen  on 
.\pril  1.  J.  F.  E. 

The  brain  apparently  Is  affected  in 
this  case  and  if  so  there  is  no  remedy. 
Try  the  effects  of  turning  her  out  for 
exercise  every  day.  Keep  her  bowels 
active.  Tuberculosis  is  present  in  sonu' 
cases  of  this  sort,  so  it  would  be  well  to 
test  with  tuberculin.  A.  S.  A. 


Slobbering 

What  is  cause  of  my  four-year-old  cow, 
due  to  calve  in  abovit  two  months,  chew¬ 
ing  constantly  as  if  she  had  some  hard 
morsel  in  her  mouth.  She  accompanies 
this  chewing  with  much  loss  of  saliva,  so 
that  when  I  feed  or  water  her  I  always 
find  a  space  of  four  to  five  inches  covered 
with  this  nasty  fluid.  She  does  not  cough, 
has  good  appetite  and  appears  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  healthy.  B.  RASSAS. 

New  Jersey 

Examine  the  mouth  for  a  foreign  body 
l)ossibly  lodged  in  the  tongue,  gums  or 
throat,  and  the  teeth  for  sharp  points  or 
disease.  It  is  most  likely,  however,  that 
the  cow  has  actiinomycosis  of  the  tongue 
(wooden  tongue).  If  so  the  tongue  will 
be  found  enlarged,  hard  and  with  sore 
spots  upon  its  surface.  This  disease  may 
be  cured  by  scarifying  the  tongue,  swab¬ 
bing  it  twice  a  week  with  tincture  of 
iodine,  and  giving  a  dram  of  iodine  of 
potash  twice  daily  for  several  i)erif)ds  of 
10  days,  with  two  week  intervals  between 
such  periods.  If  no  cause  can  be  found 
the  cow  has  depraved  appetite  and  needs 
a  change  of  rations,  her  feed  to  include 
wheat  bran,  oats  and  oil  meal.  A.  S.  A. 


Yes;  It  can  be  yours — a  six-room  modern  nouse  all  on  one  floor 
—  Wide  Porch,  Big  Living  Room,  Dining  Room,  Three  Bedrooms, 
Work-Saving  Kitchen,  Bath  and  Closets.  A  beautiful,  solidly 
built,  roomy  home  for  you  and  your  children’s  children — 
for  .15300  less  than  5mu  would  pay  your  local  builder.  Glad 
owners  of  this  money-saving  Aladdin  Home  say  its 
wonderful  convenience  inside  calls  forth  as  much 

"admiration  as  its  beauty  ouMde.  Let  us  send  you  today  the 
beautiful  book,  “Aladdin  Homes,”  that  shows  you  the  plans 
and  pictures  of  a  hundred  charmint;,  lowest  cost  homes. 

Save  $300  Builders’  Profit 

Why  h.and  over  three  hundred  dollars  of  your  sav- 
inRs  to  a  contractor  when  you  can  keep  that  movej/  by 
haviiiR  any  carpenter  put  up  your  Aladdin  Ileadi-Cut 
ilome?  Your  staunch,  beautiful  Aladdin  Home  conies 
all  ready  for  builduig— (complete  to  the  last  lock  screw 
in  the  frontdoor.  Itsavesyou  money  because  thelnm- 
beris  cut  by  «iao/ii7ie»v/-^tho  materials  bouKht  at  re /lo/c- 
fiale-  The  daily  cajiacity  of  our  mills  is4UAlad<lin 
Homes— we  net  18^^  more  out  of  our  lumber  than  any 
builder.  This  great  saving  becomes  VOI  RS. 


Avoid  High  Building  Costs 

Of  course,  the  cost  of  living  has  been  raised.  And  so 
has  the  cost  of  building.  Vet.  you  can  avoid  these 
higher  prices  by  eliminating  waste.  The  Aladdin 
Kciuli-Cut  Kysicm  of  <  onsti  ui  iion  eliiiiinatos  the  usual 
waste  of  himher,  waste  in  mca-saring,  euitiiigaiid  llltieg. 
This  saving  iimtehed  against  vaslefiil  inetheds  ojl'iiets  the 
hii/lier  jiriee  of  building  materials.  Twenty  feet  of  liiinlier 
from  a  st.-clei  n-foot  board — The  .\laddin  catalog  tells  Iiow. 

/TyMADDlN 

^  Jy  y-f*  IUaM<V1 


No. 


IlfL  1  V  f'  L  Aladdin  price  includes 
WflAl  I  on  llPt  ’>11  hiinber,  millwork, 

”  i  outside  and 

insidi*  (\nisb,  doors,  windows,  shingle.s,  lath 
and  plaster,  lianiwarc,  locks,  nails,  jiaint, 
vat  lushes.  Your  Inane  is  shipped’ in  a  sealetl 
Imx  ear,  coniiilete,  Headi-Cnt,  ready  tooreet. 

Sale  arrival  of  the  eoinidete  material  in 
perfect  conilition  is  guaranteed.  Send 
atannis  today  for  tlie  liook  •'^^piddin  Ilomcs, 

The  Aladdin  Co, 

956  ALADDIN  AVE.,  BAY  CITY,  MICH. 


CEO.  E.  LONG. 


T  ET 

J— ^  RP 


me  ship  you  my  Kero¬ 
sene  engine,  using  8-cent 
kerosene— not  22-cent  gasoline,  to 
earn  its  own  cost,  in  the  saving  on  fuel  the  first  year. 

My  kerosene  engine  will  not  use  one  drop  more  fuel  than  any 
gasoline  engine,  when  doing  an  equal  amount  of  work.  Send  me 
your  address,  so  I  can  send  you  my  latest  book,  on  easy  starting 
Kerosene  engines,  and  my  new,  liberal  plan  of  selling. 

Direct  From  My  Big  Factory 

or  from  warehouses  in  Ft.  Worth,  Denver,  Omaha  or  Kansas 
City,  which-ever  is  nearest  you.  CJIawa  engine  shipments  are 
made  to  suit  you  and  save  you  money  in  freight. 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms 

By  my  money  saving  plan  of  selling,  any  honest  man  can  make 
my  engine  earn  its  own  cost  while  he  uses  it. 

Here  are  my  latest  and  lowest  prices  on  engines: 

2  H-P,  $34.85  6  H-P.  $96.90  Txiraer  size9  IP  is  sp  ff  P 

3  H-P,  51.50  7  H-P,  101.50  o  sizes  12.  16.  22  H-P. 

4  H-P,  69.95  8  H-P,  129.75  and  Portables  all 

5  H-P,  74.95  10  H-P,  144.50  equally  low  in  price, 

GEO,  E  LONG. 


For  a  longer  time  than  any  other  engine 
manufacturer,  Otta-wa  engines  have  been  sold 
direct  to  the  user.  You  have  your  choice  of  Hit  and 
Miss,  or  Throttling  Governor;  Make  and  Break,  or  Jump 
Spark  Ignition,  at  no  extra  cost.  Ottawa  engines  are 
built  to  suit  you — not  what  is  cheapest  and  easiest  for  me  to  make. 

90  Days*  Trial  — 5  Year  Guarantee 

You  have  90  days  (Three  Whole  Months)  to  try  my  engine  at  your 
own  work.  Test  its  horse-power,  the  amount  of  fuel  it  burns;  try 
its  easy  starting  and  steady  running.  I  shall  expect  you  to  return 
my  engine,  should  it  fail  to  make 
good  my  liberal  guarantee. 

FREE  BOOK 

Before  you  arrange  to  try  any  en¬ 
gine  send  for  my  latest  book  on 
Kerosene  and  Gasoline  engines 
— Why  I  use  valves-in-the- 
head;  four  piston  rings;  offset 
cylinder;  separate  cylinder  and 
base.  My  prices  advance  soon.  Get 
in  before  the  raise. 


Ottawa  Manufacturing  Co 


609  King  Street, 
Uani 


Ottawa, 


sas. 


Land  of  Cheap 

■■  Fork  produced  at  3c  per 

*  pound,  and  beef  in  pro¬ 

portion  in  Eastern  North  Carolina.  Little 
sliciter  needed.  Nine  monllis  grazing  with 
cheap  peanuts  and  cotton  seed  meal. means 
,  big  profits  in  stock  raising,  at  low 
cost  Rich  soil,  l.aiid  si  5  to  S35 
per  acre.  Special  attention  given 
I  settlers.  Write  me — 


)  w  T 


KY2ER,  AG  AOT 

20-0  Union  Sta 
NORFOLK,  VA. 


/rJOPh'OlffjL 

fsOUTHERsI 


Fertile  Virginia  Farms 

along  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Rwy. 

at  $15  an  acre  and  up.  Easy  terms  and  quick  prolit.s. 
Mild  climate,  rieli  soil,  abundant  rainfall,  plenti¬ 
ful  and  clieap  labor,  (ionvenient  to  Eastern  mari.- 
ets,  also  to  good  selioois  and  churches.  Write  for 
free  illustrated  booi.let  of  farm  homes  just  far 
enough  South.  Address  K.  '1'.  (IRAWLEV 
Indus.  Agt.,  &  O.  Uwy.,  Hoom  oL’O,  Kichmond,  Va. 


Virginia  Farms  and  Homes 

FUKR  GATALOGUR  OF  SI*;  ENDII)  RARGATXS. 

Ik.  li.  CHAFFIN  A  i  O.,  liie.,  Ki<<hiuoiid,  Va# 


Canada’s  Liberal  Offer  of 
Wheat  Land  to  Settlers 

is  open  to  you— to  every  farmer  or  farmer's 
son  who  is  anxious  to  establish  for  himself  a 
happy  home  and  prosperity.  Canada’s  hearty 
invitation  this  year  is  more  attractive  than 
ever.  Wheat  is  much  higher  but  her  fertile 
farm  land  just  as  cheap,  and  in  the  provinces 
of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 
160  Acre  Homesteads  Are  Actually  Free  to  Settlers 
and  Other  Land  Sold  at  from  $15  to  $20  Per  Acre 
The  great  demand  for  Canadian  Wheat  will 

_  keep  up  the  price.  Where  a  farmer  can  get 

near  $2  for  wheat  and  raise  20  to  45  bushels  to 
the  acre  he  is  bound  to  make  money — that’s 
what  you  can  expect  in  Western  Canada.  Won¬ 
derful  yields  alco  of  Oats,  Earley  and  Flax, 
Mixed  Farming  in  Western  Canada  is  fully  as 
profitable  an  industry  as  grain  raising. 

The  excellent  grasses,  full  of  nutrition,  aro  the  only  food 
required  either  for  beef  or  dairy  purposes.  ('oo<l  schools, 
churches,  markets  convenient,  climate  excellent.  Mili¬ 
tary  service  is  not  compulsory  in  Canada  but  t>'ero  is  an 
unusual  demand  for  farm  labor  to  replace  the  many 
young  men  who  have  volunteered  for  the  war.  Write 
for  literature  and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway  rates 
to  Supt.  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  to 

O.G.  RUTLEDGE,^  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Gov’t  Agt. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FARMS 

Tell  us  what  kind  of  farm  you  want  and 
how  much  cash  you  can  pay  down,  and  we 
will  prepare  purposely  for  you  a  list  of  just 
such  places  in  niaiiy  parts  of  the  State. 

THE  FARM  BROKERS'  ASSOCIATION.  Inc..  ONEIDA,  NEW  YORK 

OthtiT  otliccs  throuKhout  the  State, 


A  ikltinll  Farm  CALIFORNIA  will  make  you 
H  Ollldll  rdnil  jiioii'-y  wiili  less  work.  Yon  wi 


more 

_ i-y  wall  less  work.  Yon  will  live 

longer  and  better.  Deliglitl'ul  climate.  Rich  soil.  Low 
prices.  Kasy  terms.  Sure  profits.  Ilospitalile  neigh- 
liors.  Good  roads,  schools  and  cliurches.  Write  for 
our  San.Ioaquiu  Valley  I  liustrated  folders,  free.  C,  L. 
Seagnves,  Industrial  Commissioner  A.T,  S  S.  F.  Ry.,  1963  Ry-  Exch..  Cliicsgo 


V irginia  and  North  Carolina  F arms 

AND  UP.  Easy  payments.  Fruit,  Dairy,  Stock, 
Climate,  Schools,  Churches,  Roads,  Markets  and 
Neighbors  of  the  best.  Get  our  Farm  Lists,  maga¬ 
zine  other  interesting  literature,  all  free.  Address 
F.  H.  LoBAUME,  AgrI.  Agtnl  N.  t  W.  Ry..  21 1  N.  t  W.  Bldg.,  Roanoke.  Va. 


$65  Per  Acre  buy  150- Acre  Farm  ’"iie’neta- 

ware  River  Valley.  .-Ml  good  buildings;  fiiiel.-iml; 
woods:  large  stream;  near  chiireh  and  trolly;  a 
splendid  d:iiry;  stoidc  and  general  farm.  .A  cheai) 
farmer’s  f:irm.  Horace  G.  Kee<lor,  Newtown,  Pa. 


E  have  books  on 
all  subjects  of 
farming  by  rec¬ 
ognized  authorities. 
Write  us  and  we  will 
quote  you  prices  .". 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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LEGHORNS-WYANDOnES-REDS 

Persistent  Producers — Fine  Appearance 

Our  birds  are  bred  primarily  for  health,  vipor  and 
productiveness,  but  beauty  is  not  neglected.  We  will 
be  glad  to  have  you  inspect  our  great  flocks  and  see 
for  yourself  what  we  have  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
developing  ^'worki?!^  /^rls  in  society  clothes' 

We  offer  at  modest  prices 

Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks 

from  true  laying  strains.  We  have  many  high-record  lay- ' 
ing  competition  birds,  imported  stock  and  youngsters  bred 
from  these.  The  blood  lines  include  the  well-known 
Sunnymede  strain,  and  the  famous  Tom  Barron,  Will  Barron 
and  Eglantine  strains.  We  have  spared  neither  work  nor  money 
in  securing  the  best.  You  can,  at  little  cost,  put  this  brcd-to-lay 
blood  in  your  flocks.  It  will  pay! 

Sunnymede  Farm  contains  198  acres  and  has  the  most  up-to-date  equipment. 
Five  hundred  trap  nests  in  daily  use.  Sunnymede  younRsters  are  grown  on  unre¬ 
stricted  alfalfa  range  having  running  spring  water.  Of  course  they  are  big.  husky 
and  healthy. 

Ymir  order  will  have,  the  personal  attention  of  the.  Manager.  Sunnymede  stands 
for  service  and  the  syttare  deal.  JSettcr  write  no7v  for  illustrated  cirnilar—l'RF.li. 

SUNNYMEDE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Livingston  Swcntzcl,  Mgr. 

Route  2  E  Princeton,  New  Jersey 


! 


The  Largest  White  Leghorn  Farm 
Incubator  Capacity,  48,000  Eggs 

The  domaud  for  our  hatching  eggs  and  bab.v  chicks  is  so  great  that  or- 
der.s  must  ite  jtlaced  at  once  in  order  that  wo  may  be  able  to  guarantee 
deliveries 

Our  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Breeders  will  weigh  four  pounds  and 
upwards.  Tliese  birds  are  Itred  to  jtroduce  Ltirge,  Mitrketiible  White 
Egg.s,  the  entire  supply  of  which  is  sold  by  ILAIIK  &  TII.EOIilFS 
ST(  )IIES  in  New  York. 

Tliis  jdant  is  a  commercial  succe.s3. 

Correspondence  solicited.  Visitor.s  ai*e  cordially  invited. 

Send  today  for  ftooklet  and  Price  List 

LAURELTON  FARMS,  Inc.,  Box  H,  LAKEWOOD,  N.  J. 


I  THE  KELLS  FARMS— S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

S  The  Bird  that  Lays  is  the  Breed  that  Pays 

^  Are  you  interested  in  scoiiriiig  a  l)rced  that  pays?  Kells  Farms 

=  Leghorns  are  bred  for  profitable  production  of  large  white  eggs.  I  hey 

=  are  bred  to  perpetuate  a  strain  of  layers.  But  in  considering  the  value  of 

B  this  feature,  we  have  not  sacrificed  vitality,  size  or  beauty.  The  Kells 

B  Standard  demands  breeders  that  score  high  on  all  these  points.  The 

m  Kells  Strain  is  the  result  and  we  guarantee  that  they  will  please  you. 

B  Eggs  for  Hatching,  $6.00,  $8.00  and  $10.00  per  hundred 

B  Day  Old  Chicks,  $14.00,  $18.00  and  $24.00  per  hundred 

g  Catalog  on  Application 

I  THE  KELLS  FARMS,  Poultry  Dept.,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


Eggs  for  Hatching  and  Day-Old  Chicks 

Hatching  eggs  from  full}’’  matured,  carefully  mated  farm  raised 
birds,  selected  for  their  prolific  laying  qualities  and  vigor.  We  can 
supply  eggs  in  any  quantity,  in  season,  from  our  matings  of 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 

Day-Old  Chicks 

We  can  supply  in  any  (piantity  from  our  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns;  Day-Old  Ducklings,  we  can  supply  in  limited  quantities. 

Write  for  Price-list,  BRANFORD  FARMS,  Groton,  Conn. 


Chicks-BABY-Chicks 

WITY  not  pnrehapo  from  an  old  lircedcr  of  stand- 
iiipr?  You  iirollt  by  liiH  years  of  experience.  We 
liavo  spared  no  expense  to  perfect  our  strain  of  K. 
C.  White  I.CBliorns.  Wo  Itavo  no  otlior  breed. 

We  Ruaranteo  Chicks  and  Errs  for  Hatching  to  bo 
from  our  own  l>roedors.  Aiso  safe  (ielivery  and  a 
satisflod  customer.  Bend  us  your  order.  Booklet  free. 

Spring  Water  Poultry  Farm 
Stockton,  New  Jersey 


Singla 

Comb 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  Exclusively 

YOUNG  AND  BARRON  STRAINS 

Tiiree  Tliousand  Breeders  on  free  farm  range  Inoculated 
and  free  from  lice.  Milk  Fed.  Spcadal  l>red  for  great 
Winter  laying.  F.ggs  for  hatching  now  ready  in  any 
qnanlity  at  S«  Jier  100.  Now  l)ooking  orders  for  BABY 
(’IIIC’KH  March  and  April  delivery  (^$12  per  100.  Ciui- 
aeity  10  to  la.ooo  weekly.  Fifty  good  In-eeding  COCKS 
and'COCKFKFLS  <5»82  esell.  My  liook  Profits  in  Poultry 
Keepitm  Solved  I'HEE  witli  all  Sl«  orders. 

1017  CII{i;ULAU.S  NOW  KKADY. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


GIBSON  POULTRY-THE  BIG  MONEY  MAKERS 


BABY  CHICKS-EGGS— BREEDING  STOCK 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  —  R.  I.  Reds  —  B.  P.  Rocks  —  W.  Wyandottes 

_ a  baby  chicks  are  vigorou.<s  and  livable,  from  trapnesled  farm  range,  heavy  la; 

Hocks.  Iioadod  l)y  moles  H  orn  the  Hocks  producing  tlie  hlghosi  scoring  pons  at  tho  , 
last  Inlornstlonal  laying  oontost.  Hatching  Eggs  Iroin  liie  same  matings  gnaran- 
teed  clglity  per  cent  ferUlo.  (iibson  brooders  are  liii  ge.  vigt>rons  and  will  mako 
yonr  Hock  inoro  productive  and  proHtaldc.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Hhistratod 
folder  free,  write  for  it  NOW. 

L  G.  F.  GIBSON,  Galen  Farms,  Box  lOO.  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


THE  HENYARD 


Construction  of  Henhouse 

'  I  nm  huiblins  a  ebiokon-houso  16x24 
ft.  How  many  cbickens  will  tins  aooorn- 
modate  succos.sfully,  and  wbat  .should 
tbe  buildinff  be  lined  with?  Tbe  biiild- 
iiiK  is  bciiiR  constructed  with  inch 
lioards.  Some  tell  me  if  I  use  tar  paper 
for  Hiiinp  it  acts  as  a  preventive  to  liee 
and  mile.s.  Is  this  true?  I  have  been 
using  common  building  paper  heretofore. 
How  should  tbe  nests  he  constructed  to 
give  the  best  general  results?  I  liave 
been  using  tbe  box  type  of  nest,  tlmt  is 
boarded  all  around  excejit  the  entrance, 
and  do  not  find  them  satisfactory  for  two 
reasons,  first  tbe  bens  damage  their  tail 
feathers  liadl.v  while  on  their  nests,  and 
.second,  I  find  tliem  very  bard  to  keep 
clean.  o.  n.  n. 

TTi'iis  Tequire  from  three  to  four 
square  feet  of  floor  space  to  do  well, 
milking  tho  capacity  of  your  building 
iibout  125  fowls.  Tar  paper  makes  a 
good,  wind-proof  lining  but  it  will  not 
keep  the  building  free  from  lice  and 
mites.  Possibly  the  odor  is  disagreeable 
to  them ;  I  cannot  say  as  to  that ;  but 
only  the  use  of  proper  insecticides  will 
keep  the  premises  free  from  these  pests. 
I  have  never  seen  an  idi‘al  hen-nest ;  the 
ordinary  boxes  nailed  to  the  under  side 
of  tbe  drop))iugs  boards  make  ideal 
breeding  jilaces  for  mites  and  are  kept 
clean  with  difficulty.  Boxes  nailed  to 
the  wall  are  apt  to  be  neglected  and  to 
furnish  hiding  places  for  mites  behind 
them ;  they  also  make  roosting  places 
for  incorrigible  fowls.  Wire  baskets  do 
not  retain  Iheir  lining  of  hay  or  straw. 
I  use  orange  crates  with  cover  left  on 
and  the  uiiper  strip  of  one  side  removi'd 
to  make  an  entrance.  These  I  _  lightly 
tack  to  the  rear  wall  of  the  building  and 
fill  with  soft  hay.  They  are  much  bet¬ 
ter  lhan  open  boxes,  but  still' leave  much 
to  be  desired.  A  nest  which  will  at¬ 
tract  the  la.ver  while  repelling  the  idle 
hen  and  will  prevent  the  soiling  of  eggs 
by  dirty  feet  or  broken  eggs  and,  at  the 
.same  time,  will  not  become  a  refuge  for 
lice  and  miles,  still  remains  to  bo  de¬ 
vised.  M.  B.  n. 


Frosty  Henhouse 

T  have  a  henhouse  75  feet  long;  the 
windows  face  the  .south  and  there  is  also 
one  at  each  end.  During  cold  nights  it 
frosts  over  the  inside,  and  during  the 
day  it  thaw.s  and  drips  down.  Some 
advise  me  not  to  put  in  vent  in  the  top. 
What  do  you  advise  me  to  do?  c.  F. 

Vermont,  . 

The  aecumnlation  of  frost  on  the 
walls  of  a  poultry-hou.se  is  due  to  in- 
siillicient  vonlilatioii.  The  air  within 
becomes  saturated  with  moisture  from 
file  fowls’  bodies,  and  when  the  temper¬ 
ature  outside  goes  low  enough  this 
moisture  freezes  upon  the  walls  a3 
“L-ost.”  The  remedy  is  to  secure  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  air  that  will  drive  the  moist¬ 
ure-laden  air  from  the  building  and  re¬ 
place  it  with  the  drier  air  from  outside. 
This  may  be  done  most  satisfactorily  by 
keeping  enough  of  the  south  side  of  the 
building  ojien  to  secure  iin  interchange 
of  air  between  the  building  and  the  out¬ 
side.  Opening  two  or  more  of  the  south 
windows  of  your  poultry  house  and  keep¬ 
ing  them  open  will  very  likely  accom¬ 
plish  this  result.  At  the  same  time,  all 
other  sides  of  the  house  must  he  wind 
tight  to  prevent  a  current  of  air  blow¬ 
ing  through  and  upon  the  fowls.  This 
is  known  as  the  open  front  system  of 
ventilation  and  has  proved  Inore  satis¬ 
factory  in  lioultry  homses  than  the  putting 
of  A’cnts  in  the  roof.  M.  B.  n. 


A  Massachusetts  Henhouse 

In  a  recent  issue  (Dec.  26.  lOIO).  M. 
A.  impiiros  as  to  the  cost  of  a  iioultry 
homse.  I<)f)xl5  feet.  “Perliaiis  .fJOO,”  says 
“M.  B.  D.”  in  reply.  Possibly  my  expe¬ 
rience  would  be  of  some  help  to  M.  A. 

In  1014  I  had  built  a  poultry  house 
l(K)xl0  feet  with  di/j-foot  hack  wall,  front 
wall  about  5  feet  and  a  hip  roof.  The 
material  used  was  gowl,  but  not  the  best 
boards,  costing  .$26  and  $2.5  per  1.000 
feet.  The  building  has  a  board  floor  and 
stands  on  chestnut  posts.  OMie  roof  was 
covi'i-cd  witli  a  fairly  good  roofing  paper. 
Square-edged  boards  were  used  for  roofing 
and  walls,  and  matched  boards  for  floor¬ 
ing.  In  one  end  of  the  building  is  a 
grain  room  SxlO  feet,  with  solid  partition. 
O’he  laying  and  roosting  compartments 
are  25x16  feet.  .62x16  feet  and  65x16 
feet,  witli  iiartitions  of  square-edged 
hoard, s.  seven  fi'i't  solid  from  liiiek  wiill 
and  remainder  three  feet  solid  from  floor, 
and  the  rest  oiien  and  covered  with  wire 
netting. 

I'lie  front  of  the  house  was  hoardi'd  up 
solid  about  three  feet  and  remainder  open 
(wire  covered)  with  framed  swinging 
cloth  curtains.  Every  compartment  has 
a  large  swinging  door  on  the  south  side. 
In  the  rear  by  the  roosts  is  a  drop  cur¬ 
tain  to  let  down  on  very  cold  nights. 
'I’wo  or  three  small  glass  windows  in¬ 
serted  in  the  south  wall  of  every  room 
would  be  an  improvement  in  the  short 
gray  days  of  Winter,  or  on  very  cold  or 
windy  days.  This  house  was  built  in 
Kingston,  Mass.,  and  cost  about  $.5()0. 
’Phe  cost  of  the  labor  by  contract  was 
.$1.60.  tiHANVlLLK  E.  riliUUK. 

Massachusetts. 


February  3,  1917. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE 

■V\'p  bplievp  over.v  advertisor  in  our  Poultry 
Department  is  honest  and  relinltle.  We  BtiinJ 
back  of  these  classified  advertisements  with  our 
“tkiunre  Deal  Gunrantec,”  ns  we  do  the  display 
advertisements.  Those  purchasing  eggs  for 
hatcliing  and  baby  chicks  must  understand  that 
they  are  assuming  some  risk  when  ordering  from 
a  distance.  For  the  most  part  eggs  and  ctiieks 
carry  safely,  but  sometimes  rough  handling  hy 
the  express  comimnies  or  exposure  to  heat  and 
cold  causes  (Tamnge.  That  eggs  fail  to  hatch  or 
chicks  die  is  not  conclusive  evidence  of  bad 
faith  on  the  part  of  tlie  seller,  and  we  shall  not 
consider  claims  on  that  basis.  To  avoid  contro¬ 
versy  bn.ver  and  seller  should  have  a  definite  un¬ 
derstanding  as  to  tlie  responsibility  assumed  in 
case  of  dissatisfaction. 


“Eglantine”  White  $C 
Leghorn  Cockerels  J 

Big,  healthy  birds  that  will  surely  produce 
heavy-laying  daughters.  From  the  strain 
that  produced  “Queen  Caroline,”  with  a 
record  of  510  eggs  in  24  consecutive 
months,  and  the  holder  of  the  world’s 
official  record — 

“Lady  Eglantine” 

314  Eggs  in  365  Days 

49  Eglantine  pullets  laid  11,007  eggs  in  one 
year,  an  average  of  224  each. 

At  little  cost  you  can  put  this  brcd-to-lay 
blood  in  your  flock  through  the  male,  the 
most  effective  way. 

Matings  based  upon  accurate  trap-nest 
records — our  standards  are  exacting. 
Eglantine  Cockerels  will  please  you  in 
every  way. 

Cockerel  list  PREP.. —  IPrite 

EGLANTINE  FARMS 
Box  R  Greensboro,  Maryland 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

EXCLUSIVELY-ON  FREE  RANGE 
Egnoand  Chicks,  from  telected  2-year  old  heno — 
.Mated  with  Barron  ckls.  from  best  imported 
stock  (220-245  egg  hens,  sired  by  cockerel  from  283 
egg  hen) — full  brothers  of  pullets  with  pen  average 
Cl  r.  eggs  (68*)  through  Cecember.  Eggs  guaran¬ 
teed  satisfactory  to  you  in  appearance  and  size,  and 
90%  fertile.  Candec  hatched  Chicks — strong  livable 
birds  f'om  stock  that  has  been  kept  under  natural 
conditions.  Full  count  and  safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  36  acres  and  25  years’  experience  devoted 
to  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Eggs,  $7  a  100.  Chicks.  $15 
a  100.  Mating  list  and  information  on  request. 

THE  NISSEQUOGUE  FARM 
E.  T.  SMITH,  Owner  &  Mgr.  ST.  JAMES  P.  0..  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


A.  B.  Hall’s  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

fHFLD  4th  POSITION  among  34  Leghorn  en- 
J  tries  in  last  S  t  o  r  r  s  Contest.  March 
2 , 0  0  0  c  li  i  c  k  «,  $15 — 100.  C  o  c  k  e  r  el  s,  $3  to  $5. 
per  week  (Barred  Rock  cockerels.  $3.  1917  Oirculiir. 
A.  11.  HALL  -  ’Wallingford,  Conn. 


Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Eggs 

from  directly  imported  pedigreed  stock.  Also  Amer¬ 
ican  bred  record  layers  of  large,  white  eggs.  Brood¬ 
ers  have  free  range  and  selected  for  heavy  laying, 
vigor  and  size.  Any  number,  strong,  properly- 
batched  chicks.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Brices 
low.  Circular  free.  R.  T.  Kwiiij;,  Atlantic,  I’a. 


Bred-lo-Lay  SingleComb  WhiteLeghorns  sh.ta 

Baby  chick,  March  and  April  delivery.  $12  per  100. 
Hatcliing  eggs,  now  ready,  $0  per  100.  .Safe  Deliv¬ 
ery.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
I'JhlKKY  RKIGGS  -  Pleasant  V  alley,  N.  Y. 


Barron  Champion  Layers  white  leghorn  henb 

record  laying  in  their  pullet  year— 210  to  228.  A  few 
matured  cockerels  from  record  hens.  Exceptional 
opportunity  for  people  wanting  high  producing 
stock  to  be  used  as  Breeders,  liens,  S5;  cocker, 
els,  #7.  Money  refiimied  if  not  salisHoii. 

Devine  Farm,  Fast  Northport,  Long;  Island 


60  VIGOROUS,  FULLY  MATUKKD 

Well  Bred  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

W‘.4  to  I#.'}  each.  Write  for  prices  on  lai  gor  quanti¬ 
ties.  Broohside  Poultry  Yards,  Pnone248  Rye, Harrison. N.V. 


FOR  SALE 

Twenty  Very  Choice  S.  G.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Heavy  liaying  Strain.  Farm  raised.  $4  oacli. 

C.  E.  IIUN'T  -  Arkport,  New  York 


Choice  Selected  Cockerels  stmHi: 

wiiviwb  wwivwtbu  wwvnuibio  strong  and 

healthy.  $2  to  $3.  J.  M.  GA.SE,  Gllboa,  N.  Y. 


Utility  Leghorn  Eggs  satisfaction.,  or.  money 


DAKKON  STRAIN.  *5  per 
Kill.  Satisfaction,  or  money 
back.  EGGMONT  POULTRY  YARDS.  Center  Marshfield.  Mass. 


Chicks 


7c.  and  up.  1st  hatch,  March  21.  Leghorns, 
Hocks  and  Hroiloi’S.  (Jockerels,  cheap. 
G.  M.  LAUV'FK,  Box  73,  McAllisterville,  Pa. 


Danish  White  Leghorns — White  Wyandottes 

Gockorols  for  breeding.  Hatching  eggs  beginningin 
T'otirnary;  the  Wyandotte  eggs  from  hens  from  Bar- 
run  stuck.  OAKHURSr  FARM,  R.  F.  0.  2,  Doylcslown,  Pa.  R.  F.  Avery 


125.000  CHICKS  for  1917 

I  C  WHITE.  BROWN.  AND  BUFF  LEGHORNS.  B  P.  ROCKS. 
W.  WYANDOTTES.  B.  MiNORCAS  AND  BROILER  CHICKS 

Our  largo  capacity  enables  us  to  sell  at  luw  prices.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Buoklct  free. 

KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Dopi.  24.  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


COCKERELS  J  J;’,??  fi'K 

S.O.  W.  and  Brown  1  .ogliorns,  $I.,50.  Light  and  Dark 
Brahmas,  REDS  and  Barred  Rocks,  $2,511  each.  CHICK 
catalogue  free.  RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM.Riverdale.N.  J. 


P 


ARADISE  Braeders  of  Heavy  Laying  Peullry.  Trap  Nested 

r^lll  TOV  ^  G  WHITELEGHORNS 

\/UL.Ittl  O.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

FARM  ROCKS.  200-EsR  Stmln 

I-  IVI  chickH. 

:uia 


for'Sale.  Our  1917  Circular  Kreo. 


Hatchintr  KjrK’n  and  Stock 

Box  B.  PARADISE,  PA. 


RH  RoqI  Rmoilo  t’hlckens.  I>ucks,Occse,  Turkeys,  Ilari  H, 
OUDcolDICCUo  Dugs  and  Cavies.  Stock  and  F.ggs 
Catalogue  Free.  II.  A.  SOLOKH,  Hoi  20,  Sellenvlll.-,  T.. 

BARRON  LEGHORNS 

248-282-eeg  strain  baby  chicks  and  batching  eggs. 
Oircniar  free.  PATTERSON  POULTRY  FARM,  Clayton,  N.Y. 

fliiv.niH  P.hiY  ffom  our  heavy-laying  trap-nest  bred 
uay  UIUUIIIX  S.O.W.  Legborns,$12perl00.  Strong, 
vigoron.s.  Safe  delivery  gnaranteod.  Ifine  brooding 
Cockerels  for  sale.  I’rices.  $2  to  $5.  Mlllbrook 
Farm,  M.  L  PALMER,  Prop  .  Alfred  Station,  N.Y. 


Sunshine  Strain  Iom'’b  WhiteLeghorns  'p  n’  s  e" 

Twelve  hundred  breeders.  Recoriis  up  to  258.  2, .500 
chicks  every  week  Write  forcircnlar.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Sunshine  I’onltry  KHrin.  Ridoely,  Md. 
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Blue  Hen 


COLONY 

BROODER 

The  big  brooder  at  the  little  price 

!];14.50  size  large  as  many  others  rated  as 
thousand  capacity.  Warms  large  floor 
space  without  overheating  brooder  house. 
HiB,  powerful  heater  with  quick,  sure,  auto¬ 
matic  control  both  top  and  bottom  drafts.  Cur- 
l.iin  civcs  fresh  air— prevents  floor  drafts. 

Money  Back  Guarantee 

.SOO  chick  size  fl4.50*  i  •Si  nn  mnr» 

1000  chick  size-J19.50*  WtTof 

New  Brooder  Book 

shows  why  The  blue 
Hen  raises  more  1/ 1  I 

chicks  at  less 
cost.  Gel  it  today, 
with  special  offer 
to  dealers  and 
farmer  agents. 

Watson  Mfg.  Co.  SOOchick 
Drawer  37 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Makers  Blue  Hen 
Mammoth  Incuba¬ 
tors  -with  Automatic 
Egg  Turner.  Cat¬ 
alog  FREE. 


Price  Complete 

'11.58 

Capacity 
250 
Chicks 


Equal  to  Five 
Kerosene 

^  Heaters 

CORNELiJ 

- ^  gasoline!  ^ 

Brooder  Heatcr 

Improved  1916  * 


Fcares  for  2B0  Chicks 
Needs  little  attention 
No  lamps  to  trim 
No  ashes,  dirt  or  soot 
Absolutely  safe 

Perfect  ventllatlop, 


fn«»<'omincn<loo  N 
by  lh»i 
New  York  Statu 
Collotftj  t>f 
AirrlcuUura 


Will 

burn 
any  kind 
of  Gasoline 


Hoinl  for 
Free  Catalog 

TREMAN,  KING 
&  CO.  > 
Dept.  602  .Ithaca,  N.Y. 
Manufnetiircrs  of 
roultry  House 
Appliances. 


BREEDING  COCKERELS 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
WS.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

I'romour  protliioing  hens 
I'or  Salt^  Birds  of  exceptional 
q  ua  1  i  ty,  of  good  si  ze  an  d  poi  n  is, 
wlu)  will  produce  pullets  of 
great  egg-laying  ability. 

'  Write  for  V rices 

BRANFORD  FARMS,  GROTON,  CONN, 


LEGHORNS-BARRON-WYANDOTTES 

Now  offering  eggs  from  higliost  quality  brood¬ 
ers.  Our  diroct  importod  Pons  AA,  with  rec¬ 
ords  278.  280,  281,  282  ,  282,  and  others,  inatO(i  to 
sons  of  (),50  ogg  hon  in  threo  jroars  and  4fi(i-hon  in 
two  years.  .Many  other  record  brooders.  Largo 
brooding  farms  aro  oiir  s/itisfled  cnstoinora. 

THE  BARRON  FARM.  R.  F.  D.  No.  .1.  Connellsville,  Pa. 

BARRON  LEGHORNS 

Oiir  breeders  nro  from  high  record  Imported  stock, 
('hicks,  812.00  per  100;  Kggs,  3(i.OO  per  hundred  ;  $1.60  per 
hi;  fertility  guaranteed.  We  have  been  in  Im.slness  for 
forly-nvo  years  and  produce  our  stock  on  three  hundred 
acres  of  range,  insuring  health  and  vigor. 

KAKTIiU.N  HIIUKK  MIJiMKKlKH,  lleiitoii,  Md, 


BARRON’S  LEGHORNS 

Orel,  $10.  Ilatchifig 
eggs,  $7  per  100.  Baby  chicks,  $1.5  per  100.  Ono  pon  is 
licaded  by  Loid  Kglantino  (son  of  tho  .IH-ogg  lien.) 
K.  CLAUDIO  .lO.Nl'iS  -  Cniryvllle,  N.  Y. 


Baby  Chicks  S.C.  White  Leghorns 

■  r  healthy,  vigormi'-  lavor 


r  o  m 
jtrong, 

healthy,  vigorous  layers,  tho 
kind  that  ni;iko  iirofits.  Also  llalehing Kggs.  Write 
at  once  f"r]i:irUculars.  Horton's  Point  J'lmltry 
Kiirm,  It,  F.  I).  No.  37,  SoiitlioHI,  New  York 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  c  l/ 

l'■.•lhy  chicks,  H:itehing  eggs,  (lockorels.  Choieo 
llonoy  and  .Mapio  Syrup.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

•liist-a.IVlere  Ftirin,  Box  B,  Columbia  Cross  Roads,  Pa. 

Day-Old  Chicks  for  Sale 

Barred  ICockn  I.egl'hornH 

White  or  Br<iwn  ainl  White  Wyainlot  tes 
Circular  free.  B,  1,  FKONTZ,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Baby  Chicks  and  Eggs  Kn)J;’’{‘rKh"s.‘”oi 

WTiIte  LegflioriiH  and  AneonaH.  From  hens 
with  records  of  2'i0  to  280.  A  few  cockerels.  Write 
tor  prices,  HARTMAN  POULTRY  FARM,  So.  Columbus.  Ohio 

HATHHINR  FRR?  from  Leghorns  that  are  layers. 
nAluninU  CUUO  Uarron  strain  Imported  Direct. 
<  ircular.  W'.  K,  AtkiiiHon,  W’allinijfortl,  Conn. 

Gilbert  Farm  School,  Georgetown,  Conn. 

S.  0.  White  Le<,iiokns.  Kuths  Foit  HATtuii.N’q. 

GHICKS 

.laeoh 


JTuff  LeKliorng,  etc.  7c.  and 
np.  Money  Back  for  Dead  ones. 
Neiinond,  Jiox  »,  McAllHtervUle,  Pa. 


Bahv  Chiplf9  f  l^htfon  Leghorns)  $1.5  for  100.  Circular 
J  free.  Elmore  Farm,  R.  3,  Briduepori,  Conn. 

Hampton^s  Black  Leghorns 

1*0 at  VINELAND.  Now  is  tlie  time  to  hook  your  or 
der  for  niy  fatuous  Black  Leghorn  day-old  chicks  and 
eggs-  tliiculur  free.  A.  E  Hampton,  Box  R,  Piltslown.N.  J. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

l  >elivory  of  chicks  hecinninu'  M:ir.  fith.®  $10por  100. 

<  irciilar  froo.  Wayne  Poultry  Farms,  Box  1 14. Wooster,  0. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Connecticut  Contest 

FdilowiiiK  i.s  tho  record  at  Storr.s, 
Conn.,  for  week  ending  .Fannnry  L>;{,  and 
totiil  to  date  : 

Barred  Rocks. 

Week  Total 


N.  II... 
Ontario. 


0.). 


Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn.  . 

-Michigan  I’.  Farm,  .Mich. 

A.  H.  Hall.  Conn . 

.Tides  F.  Frnncais,  I,.  I.  . 

Ilainpton  Inslitnto,  Va.  . 

Fairlicld.s  I'oultry  Farms, 

Norfolk  Sppcialt.v  Farms, 

Hodman  Sidiaff,  X.  11.  ... 

Hock  Hose  Farm,  N.  Y . 

■Wliito  Rocks. 

TTolllston  Hill  P.  Farm,  Mass . 

Hcnjainlix  F.  l.ow,  N.  IT . 

Albert  T.  Lenzon,  Mass . 

Buff  Rocks. 

Koshaxv  Farms,  Conn . 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn . 

WTiito  Wyandottes, 

A.  L.  Mnlloy,  Conn . 

Merrythought  Farm,  (.'onii . 

A.  1,.  Vrccland,  N.  .1 . ’.  . . . 

(irant  I’.idcr  *  Son,  I’a.  .  .■? . 

.To.seph  Moreau,  )!.  I . 

Ohed  f}.  K:  iglit.  It.  T . 

Hrayman  F..i'iii,  N',  If.  . . 

Hcnlah  k’arni,  -nlarlo  . 

Vine  HIU  Farm,  ■  s . 

Mrs.  It.  W.  Stevens,  .N.  Y . 

Fverett  K.  Wheeler,  Mass . . 

J.  K.  Watson,  Conn . 

Tom  Barron,  Kngland  . . 

ITarry  ICendnll,  N.  Y . 

•Tay  IT.  Brnlsse,  N.  Y . . 

Nybrook  Farm,  L.  I . 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

IT.  P.  Cloyes  &  IT.  B.  Siilllvnn,  Conn 

Dr.  N.  W.  .Sanborn,  Mass . 

Rhode  Island  Rods. 

Frank  F.  Turner,  Mass . 

k’rank  K  Turner,  Mass . 

Colonial  Farm,  N.  II . 

A.  H.  Hruiulage,  Conn . 

lllllvlew  P.  Farm,  Vt.  (It. 

Homer  P.  Dcmliig,  Conn. 

Charle.s  O.  I’olhcinus,  N.  Y . 

Poquot  I’oultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm,  Conn. 

Laurel  IIlll  Farm,  It.  I . 

Ceorge  W.  Harris,  Conn . 

Harry  R.  Cook,  Conn . 

A.  W.  Itumory,  N.  H . 

F.  M.  Pensley,  Conn . 

Allan’s  Hardtoheat  Heds,  H.  I.  . 

(Henvlew  I’oultr.v  icarm.  Conn.  . . 

E’atherland  Farm,  Mass . 

Jacob  B.  .Tamsen,  Conn . 

Royal  Farms,  Conn . 

Conyers  I’ann,  Conn . 

I’lnecrc.st  Orchards,  Muss . 

Wliito  Orpingtons. 

Obed  G.  Kniglit,  It.  I . 

Harry  Paxton,  N.  Y . 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  R.  Hall,  Conn . 

Rraeside  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

Jay  H.  Krnisse.  N.  Y . 

Itroacf  Rrook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

J.  O.  Lek’evro,  N.  Y . 

Itollwood  Poultry  F'arm,  Comi.  . . . 

Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home,  Conn.  ... 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

P.  G.  I’latt,  Pa . 

Kosliuw  Farms,  Conn . 

F.  M.  Pensley,  Conn . 

Cfins.  Helgl,  Ohio  . 

Tom  liarron,  Bngland  . 

Win  Rarron,  Kngland  . 

J.  Colllnson,  Bngland  . 

Abel  I.atbnm,  Kngland  . 

Rii.sbklll  Poultry  Farm,  I’u . 

A.  I’.  Robinson,  N.  Y . 

Kglantlne  Farm,  Md . 

Frank  H.  Hancock.  Vt . 

Margnreta  I’.  F'arm,  Ohio  . 

Merrythought  F'arm,  Conn . 

15.  A.  Rallard,  Pa . 

W.  R.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Y:irds,  Conn . 

N.  W.  Hendryx,  Conn . 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard,  Conn . 

ficorge  PIdlliiis,  Conn  . 

Hampton  Jnstitule,  Va . 

Totli  Pros.,  Conn . 

White  I.egliorn  Cluli,  Ill . 

Oak  Hill  Ksfute,  I’a . 

fJeo.  A.  Stannard,  Kansas  . 

Jas.  F.  Harrington,  N.  J . 

H.  W.  CollingwoocT,  N.  J . 

Wlndsweep  F’ttrin,  Conn . 

Windsweep  Farm,  Conn . 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  J . 

M.  J.  Qiiackenbush,  N.  J . 

Dr.  B.  I’.  Holmes.  Maine  . 

Hlllvi(“w  Farm,  AIo . 

Conyers  F'arm,  Conn . 

Hillside  F'arm,  Conn . 

Silver  Campines, 

Kngeno  A'an  AVhy,  Conn . 

Uncowa  Curnplne  A'ards,  Conn.  ... 

Totals  . 2178 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

Ilelow  i.s  record  of  the  Vineland,  N. 
•f.,  OKs-liiy ini'  conte.st  for  week  ending 
.liumai'y  li.'l.  and  total  number  of  eggs 
liiid  to  date. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 
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"FAVlilllXI 

Save 

The 

Chicks 


The  magic  brooder  WUI  positively  prevent 

losses  from  smothered  and  stunted  chicks. 
Guaranteed  to  safely  brood  200  to  300  chicks  • 
s^tem  absolutely  prevents  gas  leak- 
f.f®’  holds  even  tempera- 

HO  attention  during  night, 
regardless  of  weather  conditions. 

Magic  Brooders 

Built  of  c:ast  iron,  bum  coal,  and  ■will  last  a  life¬ 
time,  Positively  sanitary. 

OUR  GUARANTEE :  Wo  will  return  full  pur- 
chMo  price  of  the  MAGIC  BROODER  to  any  dU- 
satisfied  purchaser,  on  request,  within  30  days, 
and  pay  freight  both  ways. 

Send  $16..50  for  a  Magic  Brooder 
under  this  guarantee. 

Write  for  booklet  describ¬ 
ing  the  Magic  and  Hill  Col. 
ony  Brooders.  Tells  how 
to  install  them  in  colony 
houses ;  contains  plans  for 
building  brooder  houses 
and  other  poultry  appli- 
I  ances.  FREE.  ^ 

I  UNITED  BROODER  Co] 

301  Pennington  Ave. 

TRENTON.  N.  J. 

Agatls  Wanted 


The  “  MARVEL”  COLONY  BROODER 


Coal-burning.  Solf-rcgulating, 
For  Large  or  Small  Flocks 

Capacity  Unlimited 

POUCH  FEED 

SATISFACTION 


Price 


Broods  100  or  1000 
ADJUSTABLE  HOVER 

GUARANTEED 


If  yon  want  to  Brood  at  Least  Initial  Cost  with 
Lowest  Operating  Expense,  Make  THllEE  CHICKS  /j 
where  only  ONE  grew  before.  .Send  for  our 
Frae  Booklets  describing  the  MARVEL  and  IDEAL  .‘V 
also  fho  J’tM'fee.tion  for  the  beginner, 

Liberty  Stove  Company 

300  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Buys 

140-Egg  Size 

"World’s  Champion 

Belle  City  Incubator 

The  Prize  Winning  World’s  Champion  Model 

Hot -water —  _ 

Double- walled— 

Copper  Tank—  yL ' '' .  '  |  j  | 

a  Thermometer 
Holder  —  Deep 
Nursery  — Self- 
regulating,  same 
as  used  by  Uncle 
Sam  and  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  most  suc¬ 
cessful  ro’iltry 
Rai.scrs.  — When 

ordered  with  my  ,, 

$4.85  Double-walled,  Ilot-water  140 -chick 
Brooder— Both  cost  only  $12.50. 

Freight  Prepaid  FHSeSi 

Satisfaction  Giiaranteod  —  Hundlost  mn- 
chlnua.  Huro  to  pluuuu— und  you  cuii  bIiutu  In  luy 

SIOOO  Cash  Prizes 

Conditions  easy  to  get  biggest  prize. 
Start  early — order  now — anyway 
write  today  for  my  Big  Free  Book, 
"llafching  Facts”.  It  gives  short  cuts 
to  poultry  success.  Jim  Kohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co..  Box  48  Racine,  Wis. 


UNBEATABLE 


Forraeord hatches  of  healthy, 
profitable  chlcks.-chlchs  that 
dodgethe  great  chick  grave- 
yard-.you  can’t  beat  the 

“PROGRESSIVE” 

Hundreds  of  deadair  cells  cur- 
rounding  hatching  chamber  I 
protect  against  sudden  out¬ 
side  changes  and  Insure  near¬ 
est  to  naturo*s  healthy  hatch¬ 
ing  condltionse  No  dry,  hot 
blasts  to  **cook*'  eggs  — no 
hatches  spoiled  by  temperature 
changes.  GENUINE  CALIFORNIA 
REDWOOD.  Double-Disc  Heat 
Regulator.  Safety  Lamp,  EggTost- 
er,  etc.  Your  money  back  with  8 
er  cent  Interest  If  not  satisfied, 
relght  prepaid  East  of  Rockies. 
Special  deal  if  you  mention  this  ' 
paper.  Send  for  BIG  FREE  BOOK. 

ProgresstvQ  Incubator  Company 
Box  145  Racine*  Wisconsin  . 


1  Both  «  . 

I  Machinee  ] 
i  Made  of  I 
J  California  | 
Radwood 
180  Egg  I 
FREE  t;at_. 
for  it  TOOA 


m 


&n<i  Brooder  ^‘‘ar 


If  Ordarad  Togethor.  Freight  paid  I 
u  east  of  Rockios.  Hot  wa¬ 
ter  copper  tanks,  <lnubIo  walla, 
dead  air  space,  double  glass  / 

doors,  all  set  up  complete,  or 
- ,  - - 


lubator  and  Hroodcr  ^12.76 
so  describing  the 
or  order  direct. 


FRE^E^;atal<^uo  describing  thccn.  Send 


(2) 


l-Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.,  Box  96  Racine,  Wis.- 


lo  ISSTl  BEFORE  YOU  PAY 

This  136-Bgg  Incubator  and  Browlor 
.sliipped  anywhere  on  30  days’  trial. 
JNo  money  down  —  no  deposit. 

S  I  045  '’ay*  'or  both  If  Sat- 
I  W  istactory  When  Tostod 

No  otliorouch  open  libural  otTcr 
as  tiitfl,  hficunno  no  otluir  outfit 
cqiialu  tho  UNITO,  Incubator 
hot  water;  Hroodor  hot  air.  both 
galvanized  iron.  Satiafnetion 
guarantcod.Wctakoall  tberiak 
Cash  with  ordar  both  SU.9S 

CO.BoxlSl  cieveland.O 

Improved  Parcel 
Post  Egg  Boxes 

New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 

Leg  Bands - Oats  Sprouters 

Ciiiiilog  I  rre  o/i  He<iue.n 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Hamsoa  Street,  New  York 


THE  UNITED 


MAKE  HENS  lAY^ 

more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks; 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

MANN'S 


Gnrrot  W.  I’.iick,  N.  J. 
'J'homa.s  Henry,  I’li.  ... 
Otto  C.  Liilirs,  N.  J... 
(2  N.  Myers,  I’u. 


Harry  H.  Oher,  N.  J .  27 

()v(»rlook  Farm,  N.  J . 

George  (!.  Ward,  Me . 

Woodside  F'arm,  H.  I . 

'Wliite  Plymouth  Rocks, 

Chester  P.  Dodge,  Mass . 

Holllstoii  Hill  I’oiiUr.v  Farm,  Mass.. 

Kdward  E.  .Murray,  N.  Y . 

Victor  S.  Hclclienbach,  I’a . 

Overlook  F'arm,  N.  J . 

Wllhurtlia  Poultry  F'arm,  J . 

Columbian  Plymouth  RockS 

Deptford  Poultry  Fjiriii,  .\.  J . 

T.  J.  Knslln,  N.  .1 . 

.1.  M.  .Tones,  .1 . 

White  Wyandottes. 

Thomas  Coates,  N.  J . 

II.  Faulkner,  N.  .1 . 

Tliomas  llenr.v,  Pa . 

Cablewood  I’onltry  F’arm,  X.  .1 . 

I. usseroft  F'arm,  .N'.  ,1 . 

1).  C.  .Moore,  N.  J . 

'I'.  H.  .Matteson  &  Son,  It.  I . 

Siinnybrook  F’arm,  N.  J . 

II.  S.  Tiitliill,  N.  .1 . 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Luke  I’arin,  It.  1 . 

tSunnybrook  Farm,  .\.  .1 . 

Wllbnrtha  I’oultry  Farm,  X'.  .1 . 

f f’oiit iiiiK’d  on  jmKt!  178.) 


BONE  CUTTER 
I.ist,  .-atv.  fine;  never  cli'gs. 
No  money  in  advance.  Hook  ircc, 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  |  s  MILFORD. MASS,  tm 


_  cuts 

1,0  Days’  Frse  Tria 
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>. Galvanized  Iron. 
t^Asbestos  i 

^Redwood  [ 

’  Insulated  Boards 

10-Year 
Guarantee 

IronrIad.s  arc 


t.  ISO.EGt 
Ironclad 
'Incubator 

Don’t  class  this 
big  galvanized 
iron  covered,  de¬ 
pendable  hatcher 
with  cheaply  con¬ 
structed  machines.  ,iu„i.iau.u  arc 
not  covered  with  cheap,  thin  metal 
and  painted  like  some  do  to  cover  w 

up  poor  quality  of  material.  Iron-  WsTro  1 
clads  aro  shipped  in  tho  natural  color  aWK) 

—you  ran  sco  rxnctly  what  you  aro  KotUnir.  Don’i 
buy  any  iDcubator  until  you  know  what  it  ia  mudo'of. 

Note  theau  ironriadapecifleationa.  GonuinoUnlifurnia  Krd- 

“'’h‘"'(ou  lining,  galvanizrct  iron  coverlnit.  rarga" 
egg  tray,  extra  duep  ciiiek  nurHury-diot  water  top  heat, COPPER  tanka 
and  boiler,  aolf  regulator,  Tycua  Thtirmoraoter,  glaan  in  door  ttnd  —  ■ ...... 

mMy^W^cci^^vonti^ca  full^;^imnod  In  Free  Gataloguo.  Write  for  it  '1  ( UJA  V  „r 

IRONCLAD  INCUBATOR  COMPANY  Box  121 


Wins  in  the  Two 

BIGGEST  HATCHING 

Contests  Ever  Held 


ty  hy  take  chancoPWlth  Untried  machines  when  fop  only 
$11  we  Kuarantpo  to  deliver  safely,  all  freight  charges  naid 
?  liOTIl  of  these  hig  i>rlze  winning  mo- 

B  Chines  fulli  otjulpped,  sot  up  ready  for  use!  'Why  not 
own  an  Ironclad  — tho  Incubator  that  has  for  two 
years  la  succession  won  In  the  ereatest  liatolilng 
coutestH  ever  hold.  In  tho  last  contest  conducted  by 
Missouri  Valley  farmer  and  Nebraska  F’arm  Journal 
8000  marblncs  were  entered.  Including  practically  every 
make,  stylo  and  price.  With  tho  Ironclad  —  the  samo 
machino  wo  offer  with  Brooder,  freight  paid,  for  only 
$11,  Mrs.  C..  F .  Merrick,  Lockney,  Texas,  hatched  148 
>  chicks  from  148  eggs  in  the  last  contest. 

DAYS*  FREE  TRIAL 

Money  back  U  oot  satlellod. 


30 


■y-i 


ISO 
Chick 

_  Brooder 

I.rdi  r  direct  frum  this  advertinement. 

RACINE.  WIS. 
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IShe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


BREHM’S  Beef  Scrap  and  Bone 

Tills  stock  is  ts  !'-ct<-<l  from  sweet,  elean  lioef  eiwk- 
limfs  with  eiioiitrh  sound  hone  to  build  up  Krowing 
eliieks  and  foiiii  eitifs.  The  isTeentaKe  of  protein 
.j  not  artitlciaily  iHlsed  by  usinf?  otful  that  should 
go  into  fertilizer. 

Our  Works  are  Independent  of  Trust  Dictation 
tVe  make  what  iioiiltry men  wniit,  and  jait  years 
of  experience  in  our  goods. 

II.  K.  II  K  K  II  M  -  W  AT  KIM.Otl,  V- 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,  Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  ntorkintr  Durposos, 

Fancy  Flieasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Swans, 
Crnamenttil  Ducks  .and  Geese,  Boars,  Foxes,  Itao- 
coon,  .Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 
WM.  J.  MACKENSKN,  Naturalist.  Dept.  10.  Yardley,  Pa. 

“REGAL 
STRAIN” 

I  liavp  ti  lieauliful  lotof  liirds  tliis  season  of  this 
Worhi’s  Famous  Standard  lired  Utility  Strain,  and 
can  .supply  Kglfs  for  liatcliint:  at  J2  per  1.5,  11.50  per 
50.  $H  per  100.  $7  per  100  in  lots  of  .500  or  more.  With 
eveiy  order  I  sliall  endeavor  to  give  satisfaction. 
E.  B.  UNDERHILL,  ‘‘OM  Orchard  Farm,”  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


White  Wyandottes 


FOR  SALE-  WHITE  WYANDOnE  COCKERELS 

from  hens  with  records  over  200  eggs,  9I>>00  each;  from 
hens  under  200 eggs,  HiS.OP  eoiOi.  Have  some  pure  Rarron 
from  liens  up  to  267  eggs  ‘ 


from  male,  dams  record  282  eggs. 
I'oliil,  rKNAKYUVAMA 


BARRON’S  White  Wyandottes 

Males  iind  females  I  imported  direct.  Cockerels 
from  liens  with  2.')5  to  ‘J68-egK  records.  A  few  pullets. 
E.  E.  LEWIS  -  Aimlachln,  N'.  V. 

Barron  Contest  Wyandotte  Strain  rqn”  leg¬ 
horns.  284-egc  strain.  Cockerels,  pullets egg-s;  prices 
leasunnlile.  Mating  list.  W.  E.  GATHER,  Winchester,  Va. 

WHITE  WVAN’HOTTE  COCKERELS,  Mar¬ 
tin's  "Keg.'ils.”  Vigorons,  farm-r/iised.  Select¬ 
ed,  $5  and  $4.  J,.  O.  (luigley,  R.  0.  87,  (ioshon,  N.Y. 

White  Wyandotte  Cockerels  and  Pullets 

stoclc;  Maicli  -  hatclied;  range  -  raised ;  mature. 
Ilatcliing  eggs  from  year-old  hens,  American  Leg- 
olirus  and  Wyandottes.  LUSSCROFT  FARM,  Sussex,  N.  J. 

The  Lenox  Strain  ot  White  Wyandottes 

tills  strain  are  iKdiig  well  laid,  lions  of  over  230 
eggs  are  tiackof  tills  stock  now.  F.ggs,  $10,  liundied; 
ciiicUs,  $20.  01<1  Jto<di  Eariu,  Lenox  Hale,  JMass. 

WhH8WyandoHeCocketel7 [K  tSf  avrAh. 

and  $10.  Middlebrook  Poultry  Farm,  MissMarion  I. Moore.  Hamburg, N.Y* 

White  Wyandottes”'’’'  ®'’"-''^'*’ 


and  1  cockerel,  $10. 
cliicks,  $18  per  100. 


stock.  4  liens 
I'iatcliing  eggs,  $7  per  100.  Baby 
E.  CLAUDE  JONES.  Craryville,  N.  V. 


AMERICAN  DOMINIQUES 

GOLDEN  WYANDOTTES 

W.  H.  Adkins  -  Swoope,  Va. 

For  Salo-S  White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

»5  each.  WILLOW  Sl’IilNG  FARM,  Mystic.  Conn! 

THAT  LIVE,  #18  PER  100 

K.  S.  ICixiKRTON,  RocKvn.bic,  Conn. 


RED  CHICKS 


Austin’s  200'Egg  Strain  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Standard  bred  liigli  record  slock,  rod  to  tlio  skin. 
Old  and  young  stock.  On  approval.  Booklet. 

AUSTIN'S  PUULTRY  FARM,  Box  17.  CENTRE  HARBOR,  N.  H. 

IS 

oo 

From  a  good  laying  strain;  healthy, vigorous  and  on 
free  i  aiigo.  K.  R.  Johnson,  Center  Hridge,  Fa, 


S.C.R.I.REDS-EGGSIL”.ri 


COLONIAL  REDS 

We  ask  your  attention  to  these  facts 

IN  tlio  purchase  of  eggs  for  hatcliing  or  chix,  or 
blooding  slock,  the  essential  is  to  secure  blood 
linos  tliat  have  lieen  developed  by  years  of  careful 
liroeding.  First  cost  is  not  the  imiiortant  thing. 
Our  pedigreed  eockorols,  and  pullets  and  liens,  eggs 
for  liatching  and  day-old  cliicks,  cost  more,  and  are 
wortli  more.  Buy  tlie  liost.  Iiarge  breeders  do. 
Wa  number  ninny  largo  breeders  and  autlioritios 
among  our  customers.  ISoud  for  facts  and  jirices. 

Read  this  recent  letter: 

COLONIAL  FARM  Amlii!r»t,  Mimrt.,  .Tim.  20,  1917 

i’ciniilc,  N.  n.  ,  -  ,  ,  ,  1  A. 

Duar  Slrsi-^The  binla  that  you  writ  rnc  arrived  Hafely  IuhI.  niifht. 
It  ia  only  fair  to  lull  you  how  t>le:  d  I  am  with  your  Helertion. 
One  has  laid  already.  1  muat  alao  ..,>.ak  of  your  ju»t  and  honuat 
treatment.  My  hrothor,  who  has  had  some  very  unpleasant  ex- 
I>oriencca  onlerinir  by  mail,  was  Bun»nse<i  at  tlio  quality  of  Iho 
stock,  and  cannot  say  cnouR!;  of  the  honornblo  treatn  ont  of  niy 
order.  1  enclose  check|for  payment  of  thirty  orrh  and  omum. 

Yours  respoctfully»  (.Sipjied)  P.  P.  KKiES. 

Yon  will  feel  the  same  after  sending  us  your  order. 

COLONIAL  FARM  Box  0  TEMPLE,  N.  H. 

Winning  Reds,  Storrs,1 91 5-1 6, 1935  Eggs 

AVKRAOK  FOR  SIEAUS  l.V  CU.MI  .SI,  172  KlihS  I’EK  UUCP 
healing  all  Heds  for  that  period.  Nearest  competi¬ 
tor  same  period,  164  eggs  per  liird.  i^aily  Binecrost, 
best  lied  ever  tr.appod  at  Storrs,  26U  eggs.  Cocker¬ 
els  of  same  blood  lines.  Circular. 

PINECREST  ORCHARDS.  Poultry  Mgr.,  Groton.  Mass. 


ACT  NOW! 

f  BOOK  YOUR  ORDER  EARLY  Yt 

'  English  200-Egg  Strain 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
S.  C.  R.  /.  Reds 


White  Wyandottes 
Buff  Orpingtons 


World’s  Champion  Layers 

Our  Certified  Contest  Records  are  PROOF 
Leghorns— Hlghegt  Award  North  American  egg  lay¬ 
ing  contest,  live  hens  laying  11.89  eggs,  as  follows: 
251.  250,  22T,  222,  192  eggs,  100  pens  competing.  READ 
THIS: — Th.  Ivywood  Poultry  Fsrin,  Avondale,  Pe.,  wrilei:  "We 
wish  le  mention  the  tact  that  our  pen  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  entered 
in  the  1915-6  North  American  Egg  Laying  Contest,  just  ended,  made 
the  good  record  of  1037,  207-egg  avenge.  The  three  pullets 
which  made  the  highest  records — 252,  242  and  238  eggs— wert 
bred  from  eggs  purchased  from  you.  We  cannot  say  enough  about 
your  birds."  If  you  want  Leglioi-ns  tliat  lay,  If  oltlcial 
recoi-tls  mean  anything  to  you,  you  will  secure  our 
attain.  Reds— Highest  Award  in  thcirclasa.  N.  A.  Contest, 
five  hens  laying  lOl.T-eggs,  209  average,  highest  olTl- 
cial  Ited  rceord  known.  White  Wyandottes— Mo.  Con¬ 
test; — Ten  bii-ds  laid  20<i6  eggs,  over  200  average.  One 
layer  made  a  record  of  265  eggs. 

HATCHING  EGGS 

Breeding  Stock  >  .. 

BABY  CHICKS  poultry 

IVrite  today  for  Known 

copy  of  "The 
Story  ol  the  200- 
Egg  Hen,"  con- 
taiiiingplcturesl 
of  our  competi¬ 
tion  winners,  plans  of 
trap-nest,  feeding  for¬ 
mulas  and  other  valu¬ 
able  Information  that 
will  increase  y-our  i,. 
yield.  I’l-ice  10c.  dedueied 
from  llrst  order. 

The  Penna.  Poultry  Farm 
Box  P,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

I 


Rhode  Island  Reds 


TRAPNESTED 

Splendid  cherry  to  mahogany  rich  glowing  red,  thor¬ 
oughbred,  hen  hatched,  free  range,  open-front  colony 
house,  hardy  stuck.  Scientiflcally  line  bred  away  from 
broodincs.s  and  for  heaviest  winter  laying,  on  a  strictly 
sanitary  plant.  Heaviest  laying  Reds  in  existence,  lay¬ 
ing  rates  211  to  279  eggs.  FINE  BRF.KDING  COCK- 
EKELS,  early  liatched,  large,  hardy,  vigorous  breeders, 
great  stamina;  long  batdts,  low  tails,  sliort  legs  well 
spread;  brilliant  rich  glowing  mahogany  red  and  out 
of  trapnested  hen*.  BREF-DINC  HENS,  pullets,  mated 
trios  and  breeding  pens.  HATCHING  EGGS  from  mag- 
nlllcent,  large,  liardy,  glowing  red  rose  and  single  comb 
hen*,  not  pullets,  mated  to  splonditi,  large,  vigorous, 
burning  red  males,  themselves  out  of  trapnested  hens. 
Fertile,  strong,  hatchable,  large,  unblemished  eggs,  gath¬ 
ered  hourly,  shipped  dally,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
White  diarrhoea  absolutely  unknown. 

We  ship  all  over  U.  S.,  Canada,  South  America,  Cuba, 
and  abi-o.id  as  far  as  Aii.stralia.  Courteous,  struighfor- 
ward  dealings.  Safe  delivery.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

FROM  A  NORTH  CAROLINA  CUSTOMER 
Dear  Mr.  Vihert: — 

I  have  45  pnllols  sired  by  the  cock  I  bought  of  you 
and  CAN  SEE  A  BIG  IMPROVICMENT  IN  MY  FLOCK. 

(.Signed!  F.  0.  K. 

1917  mating  booklet  on  request. 

VIBERT  RED  FARM  Box  1,  WESTON.  N.  J. 

OAEAND  FARMS 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Exclusively 

Early  bref.ding  cockerels,  pullets  and 

CAREFULLY  MATED  TRIOS  AND  PENS.  DAY-OLD 
CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS  NOW  ON  SAI.E. 
All  fi-oin  Heavy-weight.  Healthy,  Vigorous,  Hesivy 
Winter  Laying  Stock,  combining  Beauty  and  Utility.  The 
result  of  years  of  Careful  Selection  and  Mating  for  a 
combination  of  the  Four  Kssentiaks  in  Reds — Vigor,  Egg- 
Laying  Ability,  Type  and  Color  and  of  having  been  Bred 
Upon  Free  Clover  Ranges  and  Housed  in  Open  Front 
Houses  under  the  Most  SaniL-iry  Conditions.  One  of  tlio 
Best  Flocks  of  Reds  in  America. 

"Ahsohite  Satisfaction  Guaranteed." 
OAKLAND  i'AKMM,  -i-  Onklaiid,  New  Jersey 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

Day-old  chicks  from  Rome  of  tho  world’s  heaviest-laying 
Bti-ains.  All  stock  raised  on  free  range  and  seientitlcally 
bred  from  largo,  well  colored  and  shapely  birds  of  great 
stamina.  High  class  utility  hii  ds  conihliiod  with  .sliow 
((Uality  is  a  combination  liard  to  heat.  Rook  your  orders 
now  for  delivery  after  Fetiruary  1st.  Safe  delivoi-.y  nnd 
full  count  guaranteed.  Chicks,  $18  per  luo.  20%  deposit 
i-etiuii-ed  witli  till  orders. 

OVERBROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Marlborough.  N.  Y. 

ROSE  COMB  REDS 

Oockorols  only.  Bred  from  a  Hock  of  heavy  layers. 
“Tour  acres”  -  Nutley,  N.  J, 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 


Won  l.st  Pullet  at  liotli 
K  o  w  York  s  h  o  w  s 
two  consecutive  years.  High-grade  utility  brooding 
stork,  also  eggs  for  hiit.ehing.  .Sonii  for  circular. 
M  Al'LKCltOJb’T  JTAKMS,  Box  R.  Pawling, N.Y. 

MAHOGANY  STRAIN  REDS 

Single  combs  only.  For  years  I  have  selected  T  all 
and  Winter  layers  for  breeders,  nmtod  to  ricli  M.-i- 
liogany-colored  males.  Kggs  from  utility  matings, 
per  15:  «4por50;  I#?  per  100. 

B.  Q,UACKENBXrSH,  Box  400,  Darien,  Conn. 


^P^duce  Eggs  at  9c  a  Do^n  y 

Grain  alone  vrlll  not  do  it.  You  must  balance  up  your  ration  with 
Animal  Protein. 

Bulletin  No.  182  Purdue  University  Experiment  Station  states  that 
it  was  found  that  pullets  fed  on  all-grain  rations  averaged  32>^  eggs  at 
a  cost  of  30c  per  dozen,  while  those  receiving  Meat  Scrap  and  grain 
averaged  138  eggs  at  a  cost  of  SYzC  a  dozen. 

Reichard’s  High  Grade  Beef  Scrap 

Contains  55%  to  60%  Animal  Protein 

It  furnishes  the  most  egg  making  food  for  the  least  money, 

I,  Uniform — sweet — clean — wholesome — concentrated. 

'  If  your  dealer  does  7iot  carry  our  products  ^  write  for  satn- 
ples,  prices  arid  Poultry  book  FREE. 

l\  ROBERT  A.  REICHARD 

1 5  W.  Lawrence  St*  Allentown,  Pa. 


Hen  Contest 


(Continued  from  page  1 
Buff  Wyandottes. 

Clark  &  Howland,  Vt . 

W.  P.  Lalng,  N.  .T . 

Mrs.  0.  B.  Elliott,  N  J . 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds, 

nolle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  J . 

H.  W.  Oollingwood,  N.  .T . 

Thomas  W.  Dawson,  I’a . 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Miss  .Adeline  S.  Macintosh,  N.  .1.... 

T'ndorhill  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Woodland  I’oultry  Yard,  I’a . 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

Avalon  Farms,  Conn . 

E.  A.  P.allard,  I’a . 

Will  Harron,  England  . 

Rolle  Ellen  Stock  Farm.  N.  .T . 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Covcrlawn  Farm,  N.  J . 

W.  J.  Cocking.  N.  .T . 

Jos.  H.  Cohen,  N.  J . 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son,  N.  J . 

Clias.  Dnval,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

L.  S.  &  N.  L.  Depuo,  N.  J . 

R.  r.  &  K.  A.  Earle.  N.  J . 

Harry  G.  Gardiner,  N.  J . 

C.  S.  Greene,  N.  .T . 

Airedale  F’arin,  Conn . 

B.  Frank  Grunzig,  N.  J . 

Henry  E.  Heine.  N.  J . 

Richard  Heine,  N.  J . 

TTeigl’s  I’oultry  Farm,  Ohio . 

Hilltop  I’oultry  Yards,  Conn . 

Hillvlew  Farm,  Mo . 

Holliston  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mass.. 

Hugh  J.  Hochn.  N.  Y . 

James  F.  Harrington,  N.  J . 

.John  B.  Tiauder,  N.  J . 

Laywell  I’oultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J . 

Mere<'r  I’oultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

H.  IT.  M.vers,  X.  J . 

Samuel  X’iece  &  Son,  N.  J . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 

Thomas  Henry,  I’a . 

Oakland  I'ann,  N.  J . 

Miss  Anna  C.  Parry,  Pa . 

P.  G.  I’latt,  Pa . 

Klverside  Egg  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Josei)h  H.  Ralston,  X’.  .T . 

Sliadowhrook  Farm,  Conn . 

Sloan’s  Egg  Farm,  X'.  J . 

Pinehnrst  Poultry  I’ann,  Pa . 

Herman  F.  Sonder,  N.  J . 

A.  E.  Spear,  X'.  .T . 

Siinnylirook  Farm,  N.  J . 

Tonacro  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Tom’s  I’oultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Training  School,  N.  J . 

J.  Percy  Van  Zandt,  N.  J . 

Shurts  &  Voegtlen,  N.  J . 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  J . 

White  House  I’oultr.v  Farm,  N.  J.... 

W.  K.  Wix.son,  I’a . 

Willanna  Farm,  N.  .T . 

Woodland  Farms,  N.  J . 

S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns. 

IT.  G.  Biehardson,  N.  J . 

Bomy  Singer,  X’.  J . 

Monmouth  Farms,  N.  .T . 

S.  C.  Black  Leghorns. 

A.  E.  Hampton,  X'.  J . 

Fred  C.  X’lxon.  N.  J . 

Sunny  Acres,  N.  J . 

Totals  . 


77.) 


32 

137 

12 

39 

13 

28 

30 

373 

25 

243 

26 

127 

22 

138 

24 

150 

36 

264 

37 

427 

17 

202 

23 

380 

39 

456 

27 

401 

10 

105 

22 

396 

13 

283 

30 

220 

9 

280 

32 

228 

13 

229 

13 

366 

12 

288 

21 

256 

27 

.399 

23 

271 

4 

118 

13 

224 

20 

288 

23 

177 

29 

431 

12 

302 

33 

393 

16 

179 

28 

285 

31 

334 

21 

281 

21 

323 

13 

154 

19 

362 

27 

317 

20 

314 

20 

123 

17 

134 

9 

228 

8 

183 

33 

316 

19 

844 

30 

299 

14 

211 

10 

184 

21 

331 

33 

334 

20 

330 

15 

96 

11 

172 

24 

381 

7 

267 

33 

524 

40 

402 

25 

263 

17 

199 

24 

351 

27 

166 

23 

289 

26 

299 

22 

162 

28 

180 

42 

221 

31 

253 

33 

342 

2309 

25396 

Lame  Fowls 

I  have  two  Tlhode  Island  R('d  pnllet.s 
that  are  lame  in  one  leg  at  gainhrel. 
Tliey  ‘have  small  lump.s  at  the  joint. 
Wlicn  cut  open  it  looks  like  a  yellow  sub¬ 
stance,  hilt  does  not  discharge.  They 
are  healthy,  eat  feed  and  drink  well ; 
pc’rohes  are  low.  They  are  May-hatched 
and  their  28  sister  birds,  all  hatched  to¬ 
gether,  are  all  laying.  Do  not  like  to 
kill  them  on  account  of  their  laying 
qualitic.s.  F.  G. 

New  Yoi’k. 

Ilhoumatism  sometimes  manifc.sts  it- 
.self  in  fowks  by  lameness  in  one  or  more 
joints,  and  by  the  appearance  of  a  soft 
swelling,  which  later  becomes  hard  and 
may  ulcerate.  !J'his  disease  is  not  trans¬ 
missible,  but  when  it  occurs  in  a  flock 
tho  owner  should  see  that  conditions  are 
not  such  its  to  Ciiuse  others  of  the  flock 
to  become  alTi’cted.  The  qulirters  should 
be  well  vontilati'd  and  dry,  and  gi-eeu 
food  of  some  kind  should  ho  iirovided. 
If  thi’se  pullets  do  not  heeome  worse,  I 
.see  no  reason  for  killing  them  ;  it  is  not 
improbable,  liowever,  'that  tliey  will 
gradually  lose  fle.sh  and  stri'iigtli  and  be¬ 
come  unprofitable.  M.  b.  d. 


Large  or  SmalLFlocks 

What  is  your  view  as  to  large  flocks 
of  hens  or  the  same  numlier  of  hens  in- 
smaller  flocks,  when  in  either  case  they 
mn.st  he  under  the  same  roof?  That  is, 
will  120  hens  in  a  house  12x-IO  feet  do 
better  if  all  are  allowed  the  whole  space 
or  if  the.v  are  divided  into  four  flocks 
of  .80  eaeh  or  two  flocks  of  00  each  by 
wire  netting  partitions?  ll'ow  large 
should  flocks  be?  IIow  can  large  num¬ 
bers  of  bens  be  kept  in  comparatively 
small  flocks  and  free  range  be  practiced 
at  the  same  time?  c.  H.  c. 

New  York. 

I  think  that  there  is  little  doubt  that 
small  flock.s  will  do  better  than  large 
one.s.  tliough  it  is  a  question  whether 
they  will  do  enough  hettiT  to  pay  for 
the  exti’ii  liibor  required  in  their  Ciire  if 
large  numbers  are  kept.  If  I  had  but 
120  hens  and  wished  to  g<’t  the  most 
from  them,  regardlo.ss  of  time  or  labor, 
I  should  divide  them  into  four  flocks, 
sorting  them  and  placing  the  weaker, 
less  active  ones  by  themselves.  1  do 
not  know  how  large  a  flock  may  he  and 
y(‘t  give  good  results.  The  tendency 
nowadays,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  is 
to  keep  large  flocks  together  rather  than 
small  ones.  Flocks  of  fi-om  five  to  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  fowls  are  common.  If 
colony  houses  can  be  scattered  over  a 
large  farm,  .small  flocks  can  be  given 
free  range.  I  know  of  no  other  way  of 
doing  it.  M.  B.  D. 


February  3,  191t. 

Moist  grain — 
means  musty  feed 

The  steam-cooking  which  we 
give  our  feed  reduces  the  mois¬ 
ture  in  tlie  grain.  And  so  it 
will  keej)  sweet  and  clean. 

H-O  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed 

A  balanced  combination  of  cut  oatmeal 
and  other  selected  grains — cut  to  pin¬ 
point  fineness.  Write  for  free  sample, 
prices  and  descriptive  folder. 


The  H-0  Company 

Mills: 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


John  J.  Campbell, 

General  Sales  Agent 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Free  Book 

tells  how  to  make  more 
money  from  poiiltrjr.  Shows 
the  most  profitable  baby 
chicks  to  buy  — pure  bred, 
well  hatched,  from  heavy-ecc 
strains.  Over  a  million  a  year. 

Prices  low. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT 
Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Tiffany’s  Superior  Chicks  That  Live 

silver  White  aud  Columbian  Wyaiid«>ltes,  S. 
C.  It.  I.  Keds,  W18  per  lOO,  1»1G5  per  1,000. 
Mareh  delivery.  I’ekln  and  Rouen  liueklin^H, 
iSU.'i  per  lOO.  Breii  aud  Hatched  Kiglit. 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  34,  Phoonixvillo,  Pa. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Bred  from  heavy-Ia.viuf;heiisand  winners  of  tlieblue 
at  Now  York,  Boston  and  N.  J.  State  shows  this 
winter.  Remember  tho  time  is  at  hand  when  the 
show  bird  and  the  utility  fowl  will  he  bred  into  one. 
I  have  them  now.  Ghoico  breodinR  liirds  for  sale. 

A.  L.  VREELAND  -  Nutley,  N.  J; 

BARRED  ROCKS  WHITE  ROCKS 

W.  OHPINOTON’W  it.  I.  BEOS— W  VAN  JIOTTEK 

llnyin^  dochlctl  to  upectnllze  on  Bnrron  hoghornii^  w«  offer  htock 
chicks  and  eggs  from  the  ivliovo  mentioned  breefln  at  KHcilthu* 
prices.  EASTl.UN  HIIOKE  NUKSEUIES,  Denton,  AM 

“Perfection”  Barred  Rocks  (Ringlets) 

SPECIAL  FOR  BALANCE  OF  YEAR.  $10  cockerels,  $5.  $.5 
cockerels,  $3.  Best  we  over  raised.  Money  back  if 
not  pleased.  A  few  pullets  nnd  exhibition  stock  rea¬ 
sonable.  Dr.  GEO.  T.  HAYMAN,  Box  20,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

F'ine  cockerels  from  hens  with  records  of  203  to  ‘228 
eegs.  H.'itcliinc  eegs  from  trapnested  nnd  untrappod 
pens.  J.  F.  F  ranvais,  Westhampton  Beach.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Barred  Rocks-Eggs 

Day-Old  Chicks.  $12  per  100.  COCKERELS.  S5  eiich. 
A.  C.  Junes,  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georoetown.  Del. 

Utility  BARRED  ROCKS 

Cockerels  from  hens  with  records  of  203  to  235  in 
l-’ouith  Storrs  Contest,  $3  each,  llateiiina'  ecus. 
MerrittM.  Clark,  Brook^eld  Center,  Conn. 

mJFF  ROCK  COCKKKELS.  FIELD.  Somers.  Ci 

Vicorons  White  Plymouth  Bock  Cocks 
for  utility  tmrposes  at  leasonablo 
prices.  Address:  SILVERWOOO  FARM,  Holliston,  Mass. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Tb-ed  15  years  for  hich  production  ofeges  and  meat. 
Hatching  eggs  that  are  showing  85i  fertile,  SiiS  per 
100,  !S7 6  per  1,000.  Day-old  chicks,  »10  per  ,50.  »!« 
per  100;  W 17 5  per  1,000.  Free  circular.  Write  for  it. 

Wilson’s  Poultry  Farm,  Hollis,  N.  H. 

WHITE  ROCKS 

state  tOKted  for  w.  diarrhoa.  Bred  for 
liggs.C/OckorolH.  Ilatfihing  Ihcgs. (’hf(;Us. 
inrcular.  NOBSCOT  EGG  FARM.  Nobscot,  Ma&s. 


8  7  2 

E  G  G  H 
Fi-oiuone  lien 
ill  4  years. 


CHASE  POULTRY  FARM 

F.  M.  DAVIS,  R.D.  N®.  1,  Cincinnatus,  N.Y. 

Breeder  Utility  .S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  of  the  best 
strains.  Write  for  FVee  Catalog. 

MainmothBronzeTurkeys  F^L'GARNk'V.'tiaitonji.Y; 

PEKIN  AND  GUFF  ORPINGTON  Ilucks  and  Ilrakes. 
Reasonable.  Geo.  F.  Williamson,  Flanders,  N.  J. 

MainmotliEindanGaese  SM't 

Red,  Campines,  Minorcas,  Iieghorns,  Wy:uidottes. 
Maple  Gove  Poultry  Yards,  K.  Athens,  Pa. 

Rfl  Rroarl*  Fine  Catalog  free.  Tells  about  <  hifk- 
UU  DIC0U9  Ducks.  Geese.  Turkeys,  Guineas, 

Bantams,  Dogs,  Belg.  Hares  and  Cavies.  .Stock  and 
Hatching  Kggs  aSpeoinlty.  EPWIN  A.JSOPPEII,  Telfiirrt,  ly 


WARNKEN  FARM,  SALT  POINT,  N.  Y.  ‘f'ir 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns— Eggs,  $6;  Chicks,  $12. 


Lc.d  Utility  Leghorns 

Coii.scientlously  trapnested  everyday  in  the 
year.  We  invito  you  to  compare  our  stock 
and  prices  with  any  reliable  breeders,  b:ir 
none.  Full  blooded  Barron’s  importeit 
direct,  records  240  to  ‘260.  Three-quarters 
Barron  and  full  American  stock,  records 
160  to  200  bred  by  us. 

Eggs  for  Hatching,  Chicks,  Pullets, 
Cockerels,  and  Pedigreed  Breeders 

All  sold  on  the  basis  of  GOMPIiKTE 
8ATI.SFAGTION  or  purchase  price  re¬ 
funded.  A  postal  brings  our  booklet  of  facts. 

BAYVILLE  FARMS 

S.  C.  WHITE  Box  R,  Bayville, 

LEGHORN  BREEDERS  Ocean  Co..  N.  J. 


ZTAe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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I’AUT  111. 

DocKiNC  Tub  Taii..  -At  nhout  tlio 
fifth  or  sixth  day  in  the  jniiipies'  exist¬ 
ence  comes  the  most  nnpleasant  part  oi 
the  whole  dof?  business,  excepting  perhaps 
jiarting  company  with  a  dog  to  which  you 
biive  become  attached.  'J’hat  is  the  dock¬ 
ing  of  the  tails.  Of  course,  it  is  a  bar¬ 
barous  practice,  and  some  day,  when  we 
become  civilized,  will  not  he  tolerated, 
still  less  demanded,  but  as  things  are  to¬ 
llin'  it  is  really  humane  for  the  breeder  to 
do  it  while  the  pups  are  young  and  the 
bone  of  the  tails  comparatively  soft,  and 
the  feeling  not  acute,  rather  tiian  to  ship 
the  dogs  with  long  tails  to  be  cut  off  later 
by  the  purcha.ser,  when  it  will  cau.se  real 
suffering.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  pups 
feel  it  very  little.  Scissors  are  generally 
used,  but  the  writer  prefers  a  sharp  chisel 
and  a  mallet.  Hold  the  pup  firmly  -with 
fine  hand,  the  little  extended  tail  over  a 
block  with  the  other,  and  have  an  a.ssistant 
out  off  about  half  the  tail  with  one  sharp 
blow.  Take  the  pups  one  at  a  time  and 
out  of  the  mother’s  sight,  and  give  each 
one  back  to  her  as  the  operation  is  done. 
])on’t  bandage  or  juit  anything  on  the  tail 

it  will  bleed  but  little,  and  the  mother 
will  take  care  of  it.  And  by  the  way,  it 
is  a  general  rule  not  to  bandage  or  treat 
in  any  way  minor  cuts  or  wounds  on  a 
dog.  A  dog  iiractically  never  gets  blood 
)(oisoning,  and  his  own  licking  of  an  in¬ 
jury  is  the  best  treatment  it  can  receive. 
A  really  powerful  disinfectant  is  often 
dangerous,  too,  as  it  may  be  poisonous, 
and  injure  a  dog  either  by  his  licking  it 
directly,  or  by  his  scratching  and  then 
licking  the  iiaw.  lauive  minor  cuts  alone. 

Mbdk’AL  Tkkatmk.xt. — It  is  the  usual 
rule  to  give  a  young  pup  a  worm  remedy 
on  general  principles  when  he  is  weaned. 
I'erhaps  this  may  be  good  practice,  but 
the  writer  does  not  do  it.  and  has  never 
had  a  i)article  of  trouble.  Promiscuous 
dosing  on  general  jirinciples  is  lU'ver  to  be 
lecommended — it  often  upsets  digestion 
and  makes  trouble.  However,  if  there 
should  be  any  signs  of  worms  there  are 
lots  of  good  proi)rietary  renu'dies  on  tli^t 
market.  It  is  esjieciiilly  desirable  to 
watch  out  for  this  in  the  case  of  puppies 
thiit  eat  voraciously  and  keej)  thin.  The 
«ilher  gr(*at  bane  of  dog  raising,  distemper, 
is  .something  that  needs  the  i)rompt  atten¬ 
tion  of  a  first-cla.ss  veterinary  or  human 
)diysician.  It  is  a  straight  infectious  dis¬ 
ease  contracted  from  other  dogs  or  from 
infected  quarters,  and  the  best  ti’eatment 
for  it  is  an  anti-toxin  treatment  adminis¬ 
tered  by  h.vpodermic.  However,  there  is 
little  risk  of  this  if  strange  dogs  do  not 
come  on  the  jdaco,  and  ordinary  care  is 
taken  of  sanitation. 

Coi.on  OF  Px’lU’lES. — Perhaps  before  we 
leave  the  question  of  ])ups  it  is  well  to  re¬ 
mind  the  novice  that  the  Airedale  pup 
bears  vf'ry  little  resemblance  to  the  adult 
dog.  I'lie  pups  are  almost  solid  black, 
with  a  silky  sealskin-like  coat,  and  their 
eyes,  when  first  open,  are  blue.  It  is  not 
at  all  unusual  for  purchasers  to  think 
they  have  been  swindled,  and  even  the 
breeder  himself  may  sometimes  suspect  a 
bar  sinister  in  the  pedigree.  The  writer 
had  an  unjdeasant  expericuice  with  one 
customer  who  at  first  declined  to  acceiit 
a  pup  from  the  express  company  on  the 
grounds  that  the  pup  was  not  an  Aire¬ 
dale  but  a  “hound.”  Finally,  after  much 
writing  and  telegraphing,  he  accepted  it 
umh'r  protest,  and  after  writing  a  num¬ 
ber  of  abusive  letters.  However,  after 
five  or  six  months  had  gone  by  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  receiving  an  apology,  the 
)iurchaser  writin.g  that  the  dog  was  a 
beauty,  and  that  he  was  more  than  satis¬ 
fied. 

Tkaining. — As  for  training  the  writer 
has  had  very  little  experience.  The  dogs 
are  natural  watch  dogs  and  vermin- 
killers,  and  with  simply  a  little  personal 
attention  they  are  ideal  companions.  The 
greatest  factor  in  training  a  dog  for  any 
purpose  is  the  develoiiing  of  his  general 
intelligence,  and  this  is  best  accomplished 
by  keeping  him  with  you  just  as  much 
ns  possible  both  indoors  and  out.  Give 
him  your  companionship  and  attention, 
and  he  will  understand  you  and  love  you. 
It  is  best  to  train  them  as  “one-man 


dogs":  let  one  person  do  all  the  feeding, 
training  and  playing,  and  don't  encourage 
tliem  to  make  friends  with  strangers.  If 
you  call  a  young  dog  to  his  meals  and  then 
feed  him  yourself  he  will  siwn  get  into 
the  habit  of  coming  whenever  he  hears 
your  voice,  and  if  you  tal':  V)  him  and 
give  him  an  occasional  ]»at  cn  (he  head  ho 
will  soon  literally  dog  your  footstejis.  If 
you  want  a  watch  dog  don’t  scold  him  for 
barking  sometimes  when  j’ou  don't  hap¬ 
pen  to  see  just  what  he  is  ba>-kii'.g  at — re¬ 
member  Balaam  and  his  ass.  lu  house- 
biu'aking  don’t  expect  too  much  of  a  v<‘ry 
young  pupi)y.  The  easiest  way  is  to 
bring  him  into  the  house  only  for  a  little 
while  at  .a  time  and  then  keep  your  eye  on 
him  constantly.  Then  he  can  be  punished 
immediately  after  his  indi.scretion.  and  he 
soon  understands ;  it  does  little  good  to 
punish  him  an  hour  or  two  later.  Never 
punish  a  dog  while  in  a  temper ,  if  you 
cannot  keep  your  temper  don’t  keep  dogs. 
.\.nd  never  cuff  a  dog  over  the  ears;  it 
may  cause  deafness.  As  a  matter  <pf  fact 
the  Airedale  is  highly  intelligent  and  .se:i- 
sitive,  and  practically  never  needs  real 
punishment ;  a  sharp  word  or  a  pretense 
at  punishment  will  usually  accomidish  as 
much  as  a  whipjdng  and  will  not  lireak 
l.'s  .spirit. 

The  Hog’.s  Knx'c.VTiox. — As  for  train¬ 
ing  dogs  for  hunting,  sheep-herding,  etc., 


the  writer  has  had  no  experience.  If  one 
has  (he  time  and  the  knack,  and  always 
the  patience,  it  would  doubtless  be  a  very 
good  investment,  for  such  dogs  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  bring  good  prices — but  who 
could  bear  to  part  with  a  dog  after  giving 
him  this  training'?  It  would  be  like  sell¬ 
ing  a  child  or  a  friend.  I’ersonally,  the 
writer  believes  that  in  his  case,  at  least, 
where  time  is  limited  and  there  are  other 
things  to  do,  if  pays  better  to  sell  the  pups 
as  weaned  at  moderate  prices,  rather  than 
try  to  turn  out  a  more  finished  and  edu- 
(■at('d  product  at  a  higher  price.  There  i.s 
a  pretty  steady  and  active  demand,  ami 
to  move  pups  quickly  it  is  policy  in  our 
case  to  sell  at  compabatively  low  prices, 
usually  ,$10  and  .$15,  but  we  have  some¬ 
times  let  females  go  as  low  as  $5,  and 
Sometimes  prices  run  up  to  .$50.  A  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  sales  arc  effected 
through  former  customers  and  their 
friends,  but  when  these  do  not  take  care 
of  the  business  resort  is  had  to  advertis¬ 
ing  in  either  the  local  paipers  or  The  R, 
N’-Y.  From  time  to  time  experiments 
have  been  tried  in  advertising  in  journals 
supposed  to  reach  a  class  of  jteople  of 
large  means,  but  generally  with  unsatis¬ 
factory  results.  Terms  are  always  cash 
in  advance,  and  the  pups  are  shii>ped 
(■'.•atc'd  by  exprt'ss.  We  always  give  a  pup 
a  royal  bamiuet  before  ho  starts  on  his 
journey,  and  unless  he  is  to  be  on  the  road 
for  some  time  we  make  no  provisions  for 
r('eding  or  watering  en  route  In  the  case 
of  long  distance  shipment.s,  as  a  shipnnuit 
made  a  week  or  so  ago  from  Albany  to 


Florida,  we  build  the  crate  with  a  hinged 
slat  that  can  be  readily  opened,  pnt  a 
collar  on  the  dog  so  he  can  be  easily  held, 
and  enclosed  in  the  cx’ate  a  'water-pan  and 
some  feed,  marking  on  the  crate  a  request 
to  fet'd  and  water.  So  far  we  have  never 
had  the  least  troxible  in  shipping,  and  the 
dogs  appear  to  be  uniformly  well  careu 
for  and  treated.  If  shipping  in  hot 
weather  make  the  crate  pretty  open  to 
give  lots  of  ventilation  ;  in  cold  weather  if 
is  well  to  build  the  crate  to  give  more  pro¬ 
tection,  and  remember  that  the  law  as 
well  as  humanit.v  makes  it  obligatory  fur 
the  crate  to  be  high  enough  for  the  dog  to 
stand  erect  in  it. 

New  York.  oii.bekt  m.  tucker,  .jr. 


An  Airedale’s  Feat 

One  morning  in  Sei)t.omber  as  I  led  my 
two  .Terseys  to  the  back  field  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  house,  my  Airedale  that 
accompanied  me,  flushed  a  flock  of  phea.s- 
iints,  most  of  which  were  yomxg  and  of 
.•ibout  the  size  of  pigeons,  I  tied  the 
cows  in  the  clover  and  started  for  home 
without  giving  more  thought  to  the  birds, 
when  my  dog  surprised  me  by  appearing 
at  my  side  with  a  young  pheasant  in  her 
mouth.  She  had  surprised  the  bird  be¬ 
fore  it  had  time  to  leave  the  grmind  <ir 
had  been  agile  enough  to  .si'ize  it  in  the 
air  as  it  started  to  fly.  As  I  spoke  to 
her  she  dropped  the  bird  at  my  feet.  I 
couldn't  scold  her,  although  .she  ha<l 
broken  the  laws  of  the  State  that  protect 
phea.sant.s.  Of  course  this  feat  might  be 
dune  by  a  dog  of  some  other  breed  prob¬ 
ably  it  has  been — but  it  was  (piite  iin 
exhibition  of  agility  and  should  euiint  une 
for  the  Airedales.  w.  ir.  iiu.SE. 


Not  a  ‘‘bargain  sale,”  but  the  most  remarkable  offer  ever  made  by 

any  reliable  manufacturer  of  Poultry  and  Stock  Regulators  and  Remedies. 
We  are  making  it  no-w — at  tremendous  cost  to  ourselves — in  order  to  give  you  positive, 
practical  proof  of  the  real  merit  of  our  goods. 

We  want  you  to  give  Pratts  Preparations  a  rigid,  working  test,  right  on  your  own  farm  with 
your  own  poultry  and  live  stock.  Thus  we  can  prove  to  you,  finally  and  conclusively, 
that  it  will  pay  YOU  to  use  them  regularly.  If  we  did  not  have  full  confidence  in  our 
preparations,  did  not  know  that  they  would  give  satisfactory  results  IN  YOUR  HANDS,  we 
would  not  dare  make  this  offer. 

Run  a  comparative  test  if  possible.  Handle  some  fowls  and  stock  the  Pratt  way — the  rest 
in  the  same  manner  as  before.  Then  note  the  difference  in  results.  When  you  see  that 
your  fowls  and  live  stock  are  healthier  and  more  vigorous,  do  better  work,  are  moie  pro¬ 
ductive,  pay  bigger  profits  when  you  use 

Pratts  Standard  Preparations 

For  Poultry  and  Live  Stock 

you  will  be  convinced  because  you  will  have  the  evidence  right  before  you.  The  results 
of  the  test  will  carry  conviction  better  than  all  the  arguments  or  promises  we  might 
present.  If  you  really  wish  to  know  how  to  increase  your  profits,  just  try  this  plan  now. 
Take  the  signed  coupon  and  50c  to  any  Pratt  dealer — there  is  one  near  you — and  he  will 
give  you  your,  choice  of  either  assortment  of  Pratts  Preparations  as  stated  in  the  coupon. 
Each  assortment  has  a  retail  value  of  $1.85,  but  now  costs  you  but  50c.  We  stand  the 
greater  part  of  the  cost,  since  we  credit  the  dealer  with  $1.35  for  each  coupon  returned  to  us. 

This  Oifer  Good  Only  During  February  1917 

and  each  household  is  entitled  to  use  but  one  coupon.  Good  only  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  sroods  you  will  receive  are  standard  packages  taken  directly  from  the  dealer’s  stock. 

We  have  been  in  business  nearly  fifty  years  and  have  never  before  made  such  an  offer. 

'»■  It  may  never  be  made  again.  Your  big  opportunity  is  NOW! ^  See  your  dealer  at  once. 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY,  Philadelphia  Chicago  Los  Angeles  Toronto 

America’s  Pioneer  Manufacturers  of  Guaranteed  Poultry  and  Stock  Regulators  and  Remedies 


THIS 
COUPON 
IS  WORTH 

Assortment  No.  1 

Poultry  Regulator  50c 

Disinfectant  35c 

Powdered  Lice  Killer  '  50c 
Roup  Remedy  25c 

"White  Diarrhea  Remedy  25c 


YOU 


Total  retail  value  $1.85 


Assortment  No.  2 

Animal  Regulator  50c 
Poultry  Regulator  50c  | 
Disinfectant  35c  ! 

Powdered  Lice  Killer  25c 
Roup  Remedy  25c  I 

Tota"  retail  value  $1.85  j 


To  Any  Dealer  in  Pratt  Food  Co.  Products —  49 

This  is  your  authority  to  deliver  to  bearer,  upon  receipt  of  this  coupon 
properly  signed  and  50c  in  cash,  Pratts  Preparations— either  assortment 
No.  1  or  No.  2  as  listed  herewith— to  the  value  of  $1.85.  This  offer  is  good  only 
during  February,  1917,  and  but  one  assortment  is  to  be  furnished  each  house¬ 
hold.  Forward  the  signed  coupon  to  our  Philadelphia  office  and  wc  will 
credit  you  $1.35,  Good  only  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


Assortment  No. 
Buyer’s  Name_ 


Goods  received  (dale). 


Address. 


NOTE:  Pratts  Preparations  are  put  up  in  packages  of  ■ 
many  different  sizes.  The  larger  are  more  economical.  { 
The  “best  buy’’  in  Poultry  and  Animal  Regulators  is  25  lb.  1 
pails  or  lOO  lb.  bags.  j 

: 


Dealer’s  Name. 


Address . 
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P  A  ^  P  Incubator  Book 
-TAVjEi  just  off  the  press 
Write  today  for  your  copy! 

Get  this  free  book  just  printed.  48  pages  of  everything 
you  should  know  about  incubators.  Write  for  it  today. 

Spend  no  money  for  any  kind  of  incubator  until  you  get  this  book. 
Get  the  real  facts  about  incubators  which  this  book  will  tell  you. 

Tells  how  to  raise  more  chickens  with  less  trouble  and  less  loss. 
Tells  what  you  miist  know  about  incubators  to  raise  chickens  suc¬ 
cessfully.  How  to  operate  along  scientific  lines  which  cannot  fail. 
New  labor-saving  patents  and  conveniences. 


Tells  just  what  kind  of  poultry  equipment  you  should  have  for  your  special  needs. 
Shows  how  you  can  get  it  at  a  saving  of  from  $6  to  $20  on  every  single  item. 


Winter  Water 
Fountain.  $1.36 

Prevents  water  from 
freezing  in  winter.  Body 
heater,  water  tank  and 
lamp.  Holds  8  quarts  of 
water.  Automatically 
feeds — will  not  overflow 
and  waste.  Six  other 
styles  shown  in  this  book. 


Coal -burning  Hover 
50  to  500  chick  size,  $9.35 
50  to  1500  “  “  10.30 

Provides  ample  room  for 
exercise.  Circulation  of 
heat  divides  hover  room 
into  zones  of  various 
temperatures;  Chicks  se¬ 
cure  temperatures  best 
suited  to  their  individual 
needs.  Any  degree  of 
heat  maintained.  No 
dampers,  doors  or  drafts. 
Hard  coal,  soft  coal  or 
coke.  Cost  to  operate,  8 
to  7  cents  per  day.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed. 


Chicken  Coop.  $1.92 

Galvanized  steel  —  best 
made  for  protecting  and 
raising  young  chicks. 
Ventilators  at  top.  Rain 
cannot  enter.  Sliding 
door  with  screen.  Others 
shown  in  this  book,  $1  60, 
$1.90,  $2.50,  $3.00, 


150-Egg  Incubator  only  $6.25 

Backed  by  iron -clad  guarantee  to  hatch 
every  egg  hatchable.  A  guarantee  strong¬ 
er  than  any  “Free  Trial”  offer  ever  made. 

Get  the  benefit  of  our  tremendous  cash- 
buying  'power  and  our  money  -  saving,  di¬ 
rect-selling  system,  through  which  we  save 
middlemen's  profits  and  expenses.  Why  pay 
more  ?  Buy  from  us ;  pay  only  our  one  small 
profit;  keep  for  yourself  the  money  which 
would  otherwise  go  to  the  middlemen. 

The  Charles  William  Stores  have  brought  a  new  idea 
into  Mail  Order  selling.  Here  is  a  system  of  enormous 
stores,  each  one  a  Specialty  Store  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  expert  merchandise  men. 

The  Incubator  Store  alone  occupies  half  of  an  entire 
building  and  contains  at  all  times  a  stock  worth 
many  thousands  of  dollars. 

Carrying  such  complete  stocks  and  located  in  the 
heart  of  Greater  New  York,  the  Charles  William 
Stores  can  make  prices  that  are  impossible  for  others 
to  make.  In  four  years,  we  have  grown  to  be  the 
largest  Mail  Order  House  in  the  East,  doing  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  millions  and  millions  of  dollars. 

Be  first  to  get  this  new  free  book 

Tear  out  the  coupon  and  mail  it  now  for  one  of  the 
first  copies  of  this  new  edition.  Costs  you  nothing 
to  see  what  it  has  to  offer  you.  Send  for  it  today  1 


60  Egg  $5.37 
150  Egg  $6.25 

Maynard  Hot  Air  Heat¬ 
ing  System  Incubators  - 
any  size.  Heat  saving 
and  guaranteed  to  sat¬ 
isfy.  Made  of  best  sea¬ 
soned  lumber,  insulated 
with  ig-in.  solid  fibre 
board.  Thermometer, 
egg  tester,  egg  tray  and 
safetylamp.  SeePage?, 


135— Chick  Brooder 
$3.85  ,  , 

Raise  all  your  chicks. 
These  brooders  shelter 
the  chicks  like  a  hen. 
Self  regulator.  Steady 
burning  brooder  lamp 
with  seamless  bowl. 
Impossible  for  lamp 
fumes  to  come  in  contact 
with  chicks.  Constant 
fresh  air  supply.  Reg¬ 
ular  thermometer  and 
directions  for  operating . 
Many  other  styles  shown . 


135  Egg  Metal  Covered,  $7.35 

Maynard  Special  HotWater  Heating 
System  Metal  Covered  Incubators. 
Lamp  especially  made  for  incubator 
purposes,  holding  sufficient  oil  to 
operate  incubator  21  hours  without 
refilling.  Automatic  regulator.  Glass 
door.  Dozens  of  other  models. 
New  labor-saving  conveniences. 


The  Henyard 


Sick  Turkey 

T  have  a  turkey  gobbler  that  has  _  not 
eaten  much  for  over  a  week.  lie  drinks 
a  lot  of  water  and  eats  some  oyster  shells. 
His  droppings  are  very  watery  and  are 
yellow.  lie  is  getting  very  light.  There 
has  been  .some  corn  where  he  could  get  it 
that  was  soft  and  unglazed.  For  feed 
he  had  scratch  feed,  a  little  corn  and  a 
dry  mash.  What  do  you  think  is  the 
trouble?  w.  A.  C. 

New  York. 

This  turkey  is  probably^  sufTcring  from 
the  universal  scourge  of  his  kind,  “black¬ 
head,”  prominent  symptoms  of  which 
are  diarrha'a  and  progressive  loss  of 
weight,  followed  by  death.  There  is  no 
known  cure,  the  disease  being  due  to  an 
infection  aciinircd  by  picking  up  the 
causative  organism  with  food  or  drink 
found  on  range  where  other  fowls  have 
lived.  Tliis  disease  commonly  carries  off 
the  turkeys  before  they  reach  maturity 
but  some  survive  to  become  chronic 
cases  and  carriers  of  the  infection  to 
others.  M.  B.  I). 


Hen  Cholera 

Is  there  any  I’emedy  or  sjiecific  for  the 
extermination  of  hen  cholera?  I  have  a 
terrible  scourge  of  this  disease  among  my 
poultry,  and  numerous  remedies  common¬ 
ly  used  have  failed  to  arrest  the  di.sease. 

Maryland.  w.  M.  ii. 

True  fowl  cholera  is  comparatively  raie 
in  this  country,  but  is  virulent  in  its 
ravages  whcui  present  and  requires  ener¬ 
getic  measures  for  its  eradication.  There 
is  no  specific  remedy,  the  basis  of  suc¬ 
cessful  treatment  being  isolation  of  all 
affected  fowls  and  disinfection  of  the 
premises.  In  the  presence  of  this  ma¬ 
lady,  the  flock  should  ho  carefully  watch¬ 
ed  and  all  ailing  birds  promptly  re¬ 
moved.  Those  that  are  seriously  sick 
should  be  killed  and  their  carcasses  deep¬ 
ly  buried  or  burned.  No  blood  should 
he  spilled  in  the  process,  as  the  blood  i.s 
highly  infectious.  Well  birds  should  be 
separated  from  those  that  are  known,  or 
suspected,  to  be  sick  and  every  effort 
made  to  keep  them  apart.  Droppings, 
litter,  etc.,  may  he  disinfected  by  satur¬ 
ating  with  a  solution  of  one  pound  of 
sulphuric  acid  in  50  quarts  of  water. 
This  is  cheap  and  efficacious,  but  .should 
he  used  with  great  caution.  Use  wooden 
buckets  and  pour  the  acid  carefully  into 
a  lai’ge  volume  of  water,  being  careful 
to  avoid  si)la.shing.  The  pure  acid  is 
violently  corrosive  and  will  destroy  any¬ 
thing  with  which  it  comes  in  contact, 
including  fle.sh ;  after  dilution  it  is  safe. 
Perches,  nests,  etc.,  may  be  sprayed  with 
any  reliable  disinfectant  solution.  An 
ordinary  watering  pot  may  he  used  to 
apply  the  sulphuric  acid  solution  to  piles 
of  droppings  and  filth.  This  process  of 
isolation  and  disinfection  should  be  con¬ 
tinuous  until  the  disease  disappears  from 
the  premise.s.  though  it  is  sometimes 
found  advisable  to  dispose  of  the  well 
members  of  the  flock  for  meat  and  to 
make  a  new  start  with  uninfected  stock. 
Not  all  diarrheeal  diseases  are  true  chol¬ 
era,  and  the  milder  forms  are  more  easi¬ 
ly  overcome  by  the  same  measures  of  iso¬ 
lation  and  disinfection,  M.  B.  D. 


Double-yolked  Eggs 

In  my  backyard  poultry  phant  I  have  15 
well-bred  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  They 
are  March-hatched  pullets  aud  are  now 
laying  fairly  well.  One  of  the  pullets 
is  laying  a  very  large  egg,  which  I  find 
is  donble-yolked.  Can  you  give  me  the 
reason  why  this  pullet  should  lay  this 
sort  of  an  egg?  E.  ir.  K. 

New  York. 

T  can  explain  the  wherefore,  hut  not 
the  why.  If  two  yolks  mature  in  the 
ovary  at  about  the  same  time  and  drop 
into  the  upper  end  of  the  oviduct  to¬ 
gether,  they  will  pass  along  that  organ, 
taking  on  their  succes.sive  coats  of 
“white,”  and  will  finally  he  included 
within  the  same  shell  Such  eggs  are 
larger  than  others,  and,  if  they  hatch, 
/are  likely  to  produce  double,  or  de¬ 
formed,  chicks.  Some  hens  lay  double- 
yolked  eggs  habitually,  and  any  hen 
probably  may  do  so.  Some  hens  go  even 
farther  in  their  variation  from  the  nor¬ 
mal  and  possess  double  sets  of  egg-mak¬ 
ing  organs,  both  sets  of  which  have  been 
known  to  functionate,  as  shown  by  find¬ 
ing  eggs  in  each  oviduct  upon  autopsy. 

M.  B,  D. 


Equipment  for  Handling  Chickens 

I  have  here  about  75  Rhode  Island 
Red  hens  and  pullets  -and  12  Wyandotte 
pullets.  I  want  to  raise  from  400  to  600 
young  chickens  this  coming  year.  What 
equipment  do  you  think  necessary?  I 
expect  to  sell  the  cockerels  as  broilers 
and  to  keep  the  best  pullets  for  layers 
next  Winter.  Would  like  to  have  them 
hatched  in  IMarch  and  April.  I  now 
have  a  140-egg  incubator,  a  50-chick  size 
brooder  and  one-brooder  honse,  8x8  feet. 
AYould  you  consider  another  incubator, 
about  200-egg  size,  a  coal  burning  hover 
and  another  brooder  house  8x8  a  profit¬ 
able  investment  under  the  conditions 
named?  If  chicks  were  hatched  in 
March,  about  how  long  would  they  need 


artificial  heat,  or,  in  other  words,  if 
using  a  coal  hover  how  soon  could  you 
use  it  for  another  hatch  Would  you 
consider  it  advisable  to  purchase  a 
couple  of  cockerels  whose  dams  have  egg 
records  of  200  eggs  or  better,  provided 
you  could  get  them  for  around  .$5? 

Pennsylvania.  f.  z. 

Your  equipment  is  rather  small  for 
the  production  of  400  to  600  chicks, 
though,  if  the  hatching  were  prolonged 
well  into  May  and  such  broody  hens  as 
yoii  may  have  were  utilized,  I  think  that 
you  would  have  no  difficulty  in  getting 
out  the  required  number.  All  things 
considered,  I  should  prefer  May  hatched 
chicks  to  those  got  out  in  March.  If  I 
were  to  purchase  another  incubator,  I 
should  choose  a  large  size,  preferring  one 
400  machine  to  two  200-egg  one.s.  One 
coal  heater  would  easily  care  for  600 
chicks  if  they  were  of  approximately  the 
same  age.  but  if  they  are  hatched  in 
small  batches  over  a  jieriod  of  two  or 
three  months  they  cannot  well  bo  brood¬ 
ed  together.  P>y  using  wire  paititions 
•about  the  heater  two  or  more  different 
ages  may  be  kept  in  the  same  building, 
however;  An  8xS-foot  brooder  hou.se  is 
pretty  small  for  a  coal  heater,  but  may 
be  u.sed.  Your  chicks  would  need  some 
artificial  heat  until  settled  warm 
weather,  probably  Avell  into  May.  It  is 
hai-d  to  say  what  would  be  a  “wise  in¬ 
vestment”  for  another.  For  myself,  if 
I  wanted  Init  a  few  hundred  chicks,  1 
should  try  to  keep  down  the  investment 
in  permanent  equipment  and  make  use 
largely  of  the  broody  hen.  With  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  well  cared  for  while  sit¬ 
ting  aud  allowed  to  hatch  two  broods  in 
succe.ssiou  if  need  be.  a  good  many  chicks 
can  be  got  out  in  three  months,  and  they 
are  likely  to  he  considerably  superior  to 
artificially  reared  ones.  I  should  con¬ 
sider  two  such  cockerels  reasonable  in 
price  if  their  other  characteristics  were 
equal  to  their  dams’  egg  records. 

M.  B.  D, 


Feeding  Dry  Mash 

I  have  about  90  pullets  that  were 
raised  on  free  range  and  put  in  Winter 
quarters  about  Oct.  1.5.  While  on  range 
in  addition  to  their  regular  mash  .1  gave 
them  one  feed  of  moist  mash.  When  I 
put  them  in  the  laying  house  I  tried  to 
stop  feeding  the  moist  mash,  but  they 
ate  such  a  little  dry  mash  I  was  afraid 
to  stop  feeding  it  very  long.  I  have 
tried  to  stop  feeding  it  several  times 
since,  but  had  to  start  again.  I  have 
tried  a  number  of  different  mixtures, 
hut  it  does  no  good.  I  am  feeding  the 
Oornell  mash  now,  and  am  going  to  try 
8torrs.  I  have  about  40  hens  that  av¬ 
eraged  over  50  per  cent,  for  the  first  six 
mouths  of  last  year,  but  now  they  do 
not  seem  to  relish  their  mash.  I  feed 
15  ])Ounds  of  corn  and  wheat  to  the  90 
birds  and  seven  iwunds  to  the  40  hens. 

Virginia.  E.  N.  H. 

While  hens  undoubtedly  prefer  moist 
ma.sh  to  di-y,  there  is  usm  lly  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  inducing  them  to  eat  enough  of 
the  latter,  and  thei-f*  is  less  danger  of 
their  suffering  from  the  ills  of  overfeed¬ 
ing  if  mash  is  kept  before  them  in  dry 
form.  Very  likely  your  pullets  show  a 
disinclination  to  eat  enough  of  the  dry 
mash  because  of  their  appetites  being  so 
nearly  satisfied  with  the  whole  grain  that 
they  are  getting.  By  restricting  the 
amount  of  whole  grain  fed  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  dry  mash  can  be  increased  and 
with  fowls  laying  well  it  is  sometimes 
wise  to  induce  heavy  consumption  of 
dry  mash  by  this  restriction.  A  greater 
amount  of  finely  ground  grain  can,  of 
course,  be  utilized  by  any  animal  than 
of  whole  grain,  and,  when  the  demands 
of  production  are  heavy,  ground  grains 
meet  them  better  than  whole  ones. 

M.  B.  D. 


Hens  Eat  Droppings 

You  have  recommended  using  dirt 
floors  and  no  dropping  platforms  in 
henhouses.  I  have  always  ushuI  dirt 
floors  and  prefer  those,  but  have  tried 
to  get  along  without  dropping  hoards  in 
our  several  20x16  houses :  have  set  the 
12-inch  board  on  floor  in  f.-ont  of  roosts. 
How  can  the  hens  be  prevented  from 
loafing  under  the  roosts  aud  eating  the 
droppings?  By  7  o’clock  A.  M.  they 
have  all  droppings  of  previous  night  en¬ 
tirely  eaten  up.  n.  B,  o. 

New  Jersey. 

I  do  not  know  why  hens  should  eat 
their  droppings  from  the  floor  when 
they  would  not  do  so  if  dropping  boards 
were  used.  Is  it  not  possible  that  these 
droppings  are  buried  from  sight  in  the 
earth  rather  than  eaten?  The  depraved 
appetite  which  results  in  eating  drop¬ 
pings  is  probably  due  to  digestive  dis¬ 
turbances  from  the  presence  of  intestinal 
parasites  or  some  disorder  of  the  diges¬ 
tive  organs.  See  that  fowls  developing 
this  habit  have  green  food  of  some  kind, 
charcoal  and  grit.  If  intestinal  worms 
are  present,  give  oil  of  turpentine  in 
teaspoonful  doses,  administered  through 
a  soft  rubber  catheter  passed  into  the 
crop.  Feed  whole  grain,  also,  in  deep 
litter  to  induce  exercise,  and  give  the 
fowls  as  much  liberty  as  possible. 

M.  B.  Dl 
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Notes  from  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets 

(Continued  from  page  161.) 


OLD  COCKS. 

64  lbs.  old  coek.s . ?0.17 

rt  lbs  old  cooks . 45 

257  lbs  turkey . 33  . 

BUTTER. 

80  lbs.  butter . .$0.38 

57  lbs.  butter . 34 

32  lbs.  butter . .33 

62  lbs.  butter . .32 

APPLES. 

7  bids,  n pules  . $3.00 

1  bbl.  api)les .  1.50 

VEGETABLES. 

.37  Ib.s.  beans . $0.11% 

28  ll)s  beans  . 12 

1  bag  turnips  for .  1.(10 


HIDES 

87%  lbs.  hides  . 

.54  lbs.  bides  . 

55  lbs.  bides  . 

1  box  hides  for  . 

1  bob  skin  for  . 

2  bobs  . 

2  heavy  kips  . 

3  heavy  kips  . 

2  cow  skins.  SO  Ib.s . 

.3  lamb  skins . 

27  lbs.  rabbits  . 

57  lbs.  r.abbits . 

5  pairs  hares  . 


$(>..55 

..53 

.1.3 

1..50 

2.25 
2.75 

5.25 
5.25 

.20 

.45 

.20 

.18 

.60 


M.M’LE  SYRUP. 


14  lbs.  maple  syrup . $1.25 

1  lb.  maple  syrup . 60 

HONEY. 

48  lbs.  honey  . $0.1.3 

127%  lbs.  honey  . 13% 


07 

384 

210 

70 

.310 

117 

161 

18.3 

160 

181 

1 

.34 

160 

8:i 

68 

•) 

T 

1 

14 

1 

1 


•  > 


DRESSED  MEATS. 

lbs.  calves  . 

lbs.  calves  . 

lbs.  calves  . 

lbs.  calves  . 

lbs.  calves  . 

lbs.  calves  . 

Ib.s.  calves  . 

lbs.  calves  . 

lbs  hogs  . 

lbs.  hogs  . . 

boar  bog.  27  lbs . . 

lbs  pigs  . . 

lbs.  pigs  . . 

lbs.  pigs . 

lbs.  pigs . . 

livers  . 

liver  . 

liver  . 

pig  livers  . 

liver  and  bead  for . . 

liver  :ind  head  for . 

livers  for  . 

heads  for  . 

lambs  at . 


$0.23 

‘>9 


■22% 

.20 

.18 


.15 

.14 

.18 


17% 

.15% 

.60 

.65 

.50 

.15 

.75 

.70 

1.30 

.60 

4.00 


An  Incident  in  the  Currant  Market 

I  am  not  a  farmer  but  like  lots  of  peo- 
jde  who  are  interested  in  agricultiire,  take 
3'iie  K.  N.-Y.  I  often  .see  articles  in  your 
paper  beai'ing  the  resemblance  to  the  one 
signed  C.  E.  Clapp,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y., 
who  has  currants  begging  at  seven  and 
eight  cents  a  quart.  Is%w  there  are  many 
this  Winter  who  have  no  currant  jelly  be- 
cau.sc  of  the  high  prices  of  currants,  not 
only  currants  but  many  other  berries, 
fruits  and  farm  produce.  Why  should 
these  conditions  exist  between  producer 
and  consumer?  Perhaps  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  Subscribers’  Exchange  of 
your  paper  would  help.  I  see  very  little 
farm  produce  advertised  this  way. 

I  wish  you  would  have  this  appear  in 
your  columns ;  perhaps  it  will  start  some 
one  thinking.  M.  b. 

.'Vdii'ondack  iNIts. 

It.  N.-Y. — That  is  a  good  illustration  of 
the  folly  of  our  i)resent  system  of  dis¬ 
tribution  No  effort  was  made  to  develop 
a  market  for  those  surplus  currants.  The 
result  was  thousands  of  ci’ates  wore 
wasted  or  not  even  picked,  and  now  there 
is  an  unsatisfied  demand  for  currant  jelly. 
With  the  plans  of  the  pre.sent  Foods  and 
Markets  Department  worked  out  these 
surplus  currants  would  have  been  canned 
and  would  now  be  ready  for  sale  direct 
to  M.  R.  or  others.  That  would  have 
saved  the  loss  and  made  a  good  distribu¬ 
tion.  As  it  was  no  one  was  interested  in 
selling  or  distributing  beyond  the  imme¬ 
diate  needs  of  the  market.  We  believe 
one  can  buy  or  sell  anything  which  rep¬ 
resents  a  real  need  through  our  Sub¬ 
scribers’  Exchange  Department. 


Wheat,  $1.87 ;  rye.  $1.10 ;  corn.  f)5c ; 
oats,  50c;  clover  seed,  .$10  per  bu. ;  hay, 
Timothy,  $13  per  ton ;  straw,  $6 ;  horses 
cheap,  from  $75  to  .$200;  cows,  $40  to 
$00 ;  hogs,  fat,  $10  per  cwt. ;  stock,  $0 ; 
sheep  not  enough  here  to  make  a  market. 
Rutter,  30c;  eggs,  48;  potatoes,  .$1.50; 
apples,  good,  75c;  I  sold  my  crop  of  ap¬ 
ples  in  Fall  for  $1.85  per  bbl.,  delivered,  f. 
e.  b.  j.  A.  F. 

Franklin  Co,  Pa. 

We  have^  good  sleighing.  Every  avail¬ 
able  team  is  busy  hauling  acid  wood  at 
paying  prices.  Cattle  are  wintering  well, 
cows  worth  from  $40  to  $80 ;  feeders  from 
6  to  7c;  sheep,  high  and  scarce;  chickens, 
alive,  14c;  hay,  $10  to  .$12,  loose,  in 
barn  ;  potatoes,  .$1.40  per  bu. ;  apples,  75c 
bu. ;  milk  retails  at  8c;  butter,  .37c;  eggs, 
40c;  hogs,  dressTid,  I3c.  Some  farmers 
are  taking  Florida  trips,  while  others  are 
saving  money  to  buy  autos  in  the  Spring. 

I’otter  Co.,  Pa.  ,\i.  s. 


sW/Z>.S  DIGESTION  AND  /\SS\N\\V.t*CC\QW 


and  Mutton? 


The  successful  raising  of  live  stock  is 
science  of  which  perfect  digestion 
is  the  keynote. 


Are  You  Satisfied  With  Your  Profits? 

How  much  of  your  high  priced  stock  feed  actually  nroduces 
results?  What  does  it  cost  you  to  fatten  live  stock*for^mar- 
j..  make  a  good  profit  after  all  food  costs  are 

considered?  The.se  are  vital  questions.  The  less  it  costs  you  to 
raise  a  good  animal  the  more  profit  you  make.  ^ 

Get  This  Valuable  learn  how  the  big  money  making  stock 

Stock  Book  FREE  are  making 

Food  Tnnie  ^7  «sing  International  Stock 

hood  Tonic.  I  would  rather  feed  6  ears  of  corn  and  use  Inter- 
natio^l  St^k  Food  Tonic  than  10  ears  of  corn  without  it  ” 
says  D.  R  Garrett  of  New  Decatur,  Ala.  “One  of  my  pies 
given  International  weighed  240  pounds.  Two  others  from 
the  same  htter  raised  without  it  (both  of  them)  weighed  only 

h  Va.  This  bSok  tens 

l^w  they  do  it,  and  how  thousands  of  others  are  saving 
money  and  making  extra  profits  with  ^ 


International 

Stock  Food  Tonic 


Good  for  All  Kinds  of  Live  Stock 


Why  feed  high  priced  grain  to  stock  and  see  it  pass  through  the 
animal  because  of  bad  digestion? 

International  Stock  Food  Tonic  answers  this  problem  for  the  farmer. 
It  contains  the  needed  elements  to  help  the  animal  digest  its  feed 
and  build  weight.  Try  it.  Send  finished  hogs  to  market  30  days 
younger.  Cut  your  cost  of  fattening  hogs,  cattle  and  sheep — get 
more  milk  from  dairy  cows — build  strength  in  horses. 


rN 


INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO. 
I  Dept.  A1  .Minneapolis,  Minn. 

II  am  a  stock  raiser,  over  21  years  of  age. 
stock  book — free. 


Please  ““nd  your 


I 


I 


Name 


Address 


Write  today  for  this  free  stock  and  poultry  book.  This  is  a  won¬ 
derfully  valuable  book  for  any  stock  raiser.  Filled  with  helpful 
suggestions  on  feeding,  breeding  and  marketing  healthy  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  hogs  and  poultry.  Contains  articles  written  by 
America’s  foremost  authorities  on  live  stock.  Solves  your  every-  I  Dealer’s  Name  Is 
day  stock  raising  problems.  Write  today.  * 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO. 

Dept.Al  MINNEAPOUS,  MINN. 


Fill  in  number  of  stock  you  own 


Cows. 


.Horses_ 


Lice-Proof  Nests 


--rL^^SPEGIAL  OFFER 

Nests  won'tcostyoQ^  ^ 
Your  hens  will  ■ 

f  for  them 

io  Moro 


willjret  , 

20  to  60 
per  cent 
more  eggs  with  ^ 

KNUDSOM 
Galvanized  Steel 
Lico  Proof  Neats  x 
These  wonderful  sanitary 
Dests  last  a  lifetime.  Satis-  > 
faction— Unlimited  Guarantee. 

The  Illustration  shows 
our  Icaacr— 6  Nest  Sot. 

“  Wood  Nests, 

Don  t  Wait,  Make  Bitr  Money  on  Foultry,  Write 

Knudson  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  142,  $t.  Joseph,  Mo, 


LOOK!  m^SalOOup 


They  Deliver  The  Goods! 

The  Marlling  Silver  Campines  lay  an  abundant 
supply  of  large,  absolutely  chalk-while  eggs,  at  one- 
tbird  less  cost  of  feeding,  than  any  other  breed  of 
fowl.  They  do  this  in  winter  and  summer.  They  are 
the  greatest  Prize-winning  strain  in  America.  “Cham¬ 
pionship”  at  Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  First  prize  for 
largest  and  whitest  eggs,  wherever  shown.  Hatching 
Eggs  for  sale— we  positively  guarantee  a  satisfactory 
hatch.  Let  us  send  our  Price-list  and  guarantee. 

THE  MARRING  HENNERY,  P.O.  Box,  4,  Ridoefield.  N.  J. 


Barron-Eglantine  Strain 

of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

the  strain  with  the  record  behind  it.  Eggs,  chicks 
and  cockerels.  S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Large,  dark 
birds.  Heavyllayers.  Prices  reasonable.  Catalogue. 

Wy-Hak  Farm:  -  R.  1,  Denton,  Md. 


Old  Hens  and  Roosters 

of  large  breeds  wanted  for  fattening.  Shipment 
should  be  25  or  more. 

Mohegajst  Farm  -  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

White  Rocks— R.  1.  Reds 

JlAI.ES  FIIOM  HIGH  Pnr)l)f«;EnS 

EGGS,  $7;  CHIX,  $18  per  hundred 

SPKCIAL  M.\TINO.S  AND  PKDIGRKED  f’OCKEREI.S 

Perry  Farm,  R.  F.  D.,  Rockland,  Mass. 

FRED  H.  CANN,  Mgr. 

Pedigreed  /  ,17  Cockerels  ^  r^T'redVocke™ 


Live  rlelivery  guaranteed.  Odds  and  Ends  $8  a  100.  Leg¬ 
horns  $9.1)0  a  too.  Bari'ed  Rocks  $11  a  too.  White  Rocks, 
Wliite  Wyiiirdottes,  Anoonas,  lilar^k  Jlinorcas,  Buff  Or- 

«ons,  Liglit  Bralitnas  $12  a  100.  Reds  $11.50  a  100. 

0  Orpingtons  $15  a  100.  Black  Orpingtons,  Campines, 
Buttercu|)s  $20  a  100.  Exliibition  grades  in  any  of  tlie 
above  $30  a  100.  Eggs  $7  a  100  up.  12  fine  WTiite  Or¬ 
pington  or  Golden  Wyandotte  laying  pullets  and  a  cock¬ 
erel,  $18.  Cockerels  in  m.-my  breeds  $3  each.  Breeders  at 
rigiit  price.  Catalogue  Free.  .Stamps  appreciated. 

NABOB  HATCHERIES  -  GAMBIER,  OHIO 


Pedigree  Sire  and  Dniii  with  eueli  Coekerel. 
800-8.^0  egg  hens.  S.t'.tV.  Leghorns  iji.V,  #8,  §10  each 
4  lb.  Hens,  4  lb.  I’iillets8d{  eueh. 

Contest  Pens  Storrs,  Conn.  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Hatching  Eggs 

160-199  6gg  hens,  lOO  eggs  $0-00.  lOOO  1,66.00 
800-860  egg  hens,  16  eggs  ,8.00,  100  $10.00 

Mated  to  0  lbs.  Pedigreed  Cockerels,  from  214-250  egg  hens. 
Vigorous,  Splendid  Eyes.  Breed  for.Eggs. 

^TtArial  pAn  Sired  by  Proven  Cock>Bii-d  “Trouble,” 
upCLlal  1  CU  jias  produced  200  egg  Pullets  from  160 
egg  hens.  Mated  to  205-239  egg  hens.  15  eggs  $5.00. 

85  per  cent  Fertility  Guaranteed.  All  Pens  Mated. 
JAMES  F.  HARRINGTON,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

FRRQ  from  best  20  varieties  thoroughbred  poultry, 
COUO  50— 100-!»5,5O.  Good  stock. 

Catalogue  free.  II.  K.  Mohr,  (Juakertown,  Pa, 


CHICKS  AND  EGGS 


BLUE  RIBBON  WINNERS. 
Get  started  right. 
Circular.  E.  R.  HUMMER  8  CO.,  R.  D.  A,  Freiichtown,  N.  J 


FOR  SALE.  Mrs.  M.  C.  Swartwout,  Locke,  N.  Y. 

- Cocks  and  Cockerels - 

BABY  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Barred  and  White  Recks 

Extra  good  utility  birds  from  heavy  laying  stock 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

TYWACANA  FARMS,  Inc. 

Box  68,  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WHITF  RnrifS®’ISHEL  DIRECT  COCKERELS  1S3 

»i  ni  1  Cl  lVvlvlV.ij  Chicks,  S15  i)er  100.  Eggs,  $  to, 

$2.50  per  15.  Circular,  A.  SCOFIELD,  Green  Haven,  N.  Y. 


Buff  Orpington  DUCKS  kunn/i 


.4  N 

_ BK.S 

Prolific  layers.  Pure  white  eggs  of  excellent  flavor. 
S.  C.BUFF  ORPINGTON  CHICKENS.  Winter  layers.  Eggs 
for  hatching.  Mrs.  F.  E.  Martin,  Wrenhome,  Hatfield,  Penn. 

World’s  Champion  Layers  w.^Teghorns  ^.^mi 

Wliite  Wyandottes,  Cockerels,  Pullets  and  Cock 
Btrd.s.  Imported  direct  from  England. 
Itroukfield  Poultry  Farm,  R.  3,  Versailles,  Ohio 


n  CHOEMAKER'S  BOURBON-RED  TOMS,  $6.  Bronze 
t* ■  w  Golden  C'ampine  ckis,  $2. ;  or  exeliange.  Ft. 


all  sol<I. 
Plain.  N  T. 


Ojrdinarily,  Shaving 
Is  More  or  Less  a 
Disagreeable  Task 

but  with  the  aid  of  the  new  in¬ 
vention  for  keeping  the  razor  in 
good  condition,  the  Bailey  Hone 
and  Strop,  shaving  has  become 
a  much  pleasanter  duty. 

No  Need  to  Dread  Shaving  any  Longer 

This  wonderful  little  contrivance 
puts  a  smooth  edge  on  even  an  inferior 
razor,  and  it  keeps  a  smooth,  keen  edge 
on  your  good  razor.  You  don’t  have  to 
be  an  expert  to  do  it.  The  Bailey  Hone 
and  Strop  actually  compels  you  to  do 
the  stropping  and  honing  right  We 
have  made  arrangements  to  handle 
these  appliances  We  will  send  you 
one  prepaid  if  you  send  us 

2  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

(New  or  Renewal)  to 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

(Your  own  renewal  may  bo  one  of  the  two) 

^  It  will  pay  you  to  secure  your  neigh¬ 
bor’s  subscription  and  renew  your  own 
now,  even  though  it  is  paid  in  advance 

The  Rural  New-  Yorker 
333  West  30th  St. 

New  York  City 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Last  Spring  an  agent  came  to  n  y  home 
selling  trees  and  I  bought  a  flowering 
tree  to  plant  on  my  husband's  grave, 
which  was  to  be  delivered  from  Septem¬ 
ber  15tb  to  October  1st.  Unfortunately 
I  have  lost  the  little  slip  which  the  agent 
left  me,  but  he  lives  in  Oneida  and  is  the 
regular  selling  agent  for  Knight  &  I-iost- 
wick.  and  he  agreed  when  be  took  the  or¬ 
der  for  the  tree  that  it  would  be  delivered 
not  later  than  October  1st.  We  had  a 
severe  snow  storm  about  the  time  of  No¬ 
vember  15,  and  that  was  tin*  dal<*  that  an¬ 
other  agent  delivered  the  tree.  With  the 
snow  about  six  inches  deep  and  the  ground 
frozen  solid,  I  refused  to  accept  the  tree, 
telling  the  man  that  they  had  not  lived 
up  to  their  agreement  which  was  that  it 
was  to  have  been  delivered  September  lo 
to  October  1st.  The  man  would  not  take 
the  tree  away  and  left  it  in  the  front  hall, 
where  it  stili  is  ;.s  he  brought  it.  I  wrote 
them  that  it  was  not  accepted  by  me  and 
am  enclosing  herewith  several  letters  re¬ 
ceived  from  them,  also  carbon  of  the  last 
letter  I  wrote  them.  E.  M.  C. 

New  York. 

This  is  a  tj’pical  case  of  the  way  the 
nursery  agents  do  busine.ss — promise 
everything  and  anything  in  order  to  get  a 
signature  to  an  order  and  then  delivery  is 
made  how  and  when  the  nursery  itself 
sees  fit  to  do  so.  The  customer  is  then 
bulldozed  into  paying  for  the  stock  by 
letters  from  a  nursery  house  threatening 
to  bring  suit;  then  a  collection  agency, 
and  finally  a  lawyer.  The  nursery  house 
universally  upholds  the  agents  and  con¬ 
tends  that  no  representations  were  made 
except  what  appear  on  the  order  blank. 

Can  there  safely  be  any  confidence 
placed  in  the  claims  made  by  Kdward  J. 
Woods.  Inc.,  for  the  cure  of  the  tobacco 
habitV  Ileadfiuarters  are  in  New  York 
City.  It  is  widely  advertised,  and  if  it  is 
efficient  in  eradicating  the  appetite  could 
it  be  safely  taken?  G.  w.  s. 

I’ennsylvania. 

We  would  not  advise  the  use  of  nos¬ 
trums  to  destroy  the  appetite  for  tobacco 
or  other  stimulants.  Any  drug  to  ac-corn- 
plish  any  such  purpo.sp  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  prove  harmful.  Jlany  of  the  so- 
called  “tobacco  and  alcohol  cures”  do 
contain  habit-forming  drugs  which  work 
a  greater  injury  to  the  individual  than 
the  habit  that  is  sought  to  correct.  No 
paper  with  any  regard  for  the  character 
of  its  advertising  would  carry  this  class 
of  business.  The-  -mail  order  papers 
and  some  daily  pai)ers  that  still  cling  to 
the  principle,  “Let  the  buyer  beware” 
are  the  principal  avenues  open  by  which 
this  class  of  charlatans  can  reach  the 
public. 

Do  vou  know  anything  about  Dr.  F. 
W.  Willard,  of  .37  South  Wabash  avenue, 
Chicago?  He  claims  to  be  able  to  cure 
diseases  of  the  teeth  and  gums.  My 
wife’s  gums  are  just  as  he  describes  in 
his  pamphlet,  and  she  is  anxious  to  try 
his  treatment,  but  wishes  to  be  sure  he  is 
not  a  quack  before  sending  the  $5,  the 
price  of  the  treatment.  ii.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

Our  information  is  that  a  fraud  order 
has  been  issued  against  F.  W.  Willard 
Co.,  which  is  about  the  result  we  would 
expect  from  his  general  proposition.  We 
always  advise  consulting  a  reliable  phy¬ 
sician  in  all  cases,  and  dropping  the  liter¬ 
ature  of  these  advertising  quacks  in  the 
fire.  Sooner  or  later  they  are  closed  out 
by  the  Government 

I  sent  for  and  received  a  shipment  of 
the  Wilbur  stock  tonic,  -which  I  was  to 
try  six  days,  as  advertised  in  a  number 
of  supposedly  reliable  farm  papers,  and 
if  not  perfectly  satisfactory  it  was  to 
cost  me  nothing.  They  were  also  to  send 
me  a  watch  (stockman’s).  The  watch 
came  some  time  after  the  stock  tonic.  I 
gave  it  to  my  boy.  It  ran  less  than  24 
hours  and  stopi^d.  lie  paid  out  .$1.50 
on  it  and  then  it  would  not  run.  I  fed 
the  stock  tonic  60  days,  and  after  a  little 
while  I  wrote  them  that  it  was  entirely 
unsatisfactory,  and  that  I  held  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  it  subject  to  their  order.  They 
were  much  surpidsed  at  the  result,  and, 
as  you  will  see,  at  first  they  were  coax¬ 
ing  me  for  a  payment,  and  last  were 
threatening  me.  I  saw  what  an  Ohio 
subscriber  wrote  you  about  it  some  time 
ago.  and  you  printed  it  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
Ilis  experience  was  just  the  same  as 
mine.  I  tried  the  tonic  on  cows,  also 
on  a  horse.  It  was  guaranteed  to  de¬ 
stroy  worms  in  horses.  I  lost  a  valuable 
horse  soon  after  using  the  tonic.  Avhich 
post-mortem  examination  showed  to  be 
affected  with  worms.  I  knew  he  was 
so  troubled,  -Rdiich  was  one  thing  that 
induced  me  to  try  the  tonic.  E.  ll.  W. 

Massachusetts. 

The  above  is  a  plain  statement  of  a 
JIassachusetts  farmer  relating  his  experi¬ 


ence  as  a  result  of  having  answered  the 
advertisement  of  the  Wilbur  Stock  Food 
Co.  of  Milwaukee,  Wis..  which  appeared 
in  a  farm  paper  last  Winter.  It  is  only 
fair  to  ray  that  the  death  of  E.  IL  W.’s 
horse  shoald  not  be  attributed  to  the  use 
of  this  stock  tonic.  Rerhaps  it  was  not 
used  for  -  sufficient  length  of  time  before 
the  horse  died  to  have  any  effect  one  way 
or  the  other.  After  our  exposure  of  the 
methods  pursued  by  this  concern  in 
the  case  of  the  Ohio  subscriber  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  saying  in  effect  that 
the  demands  made  on  him  for  settle¬ 
ment  were  due  to  a  “mistake.”  This 
Avas  the  explanation  ,T.  A.  Everitt  made 
of  his  fake  free  seed  offer  last  Spring. 
"We  hope  Wilbur  Stock  Food  Co.  may  yet 
be  convinced  that  to  attempt  to  fool  the 
public  is  .always  a  mistake  in  the  broadest 
sc'use.  When  Ax-e  published  the  complaint 
of  the  Ohio  sub.scriber  Ave  assumed  that  the 
pai)ers  accepting  this  advertising  did  not 
know  the  nature  of  the  scheme.  The 
plan  of  the  IVilbur  Stock  Food  Co.  was 
fully  exposed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  August 
26,  1016.  NotAvithstanding  this,  hoAv- 
ever,  a  large  number  of  the  farm  papers 
printed  a  flaring  advertisement  of  this 
company  last  month.  lYe  hnnAA"^  of  no 
farm  publication  except  The  R.  N.-Y’’. 
that  has  CA’cr  refused  the  "Wilbur 
Stock  Food  Co.  advertising.  If  any 
other  farm  paper  has  done  so  we  should 
be  glad  to  make  public  announcement  of 
the  fact  in  these  columns  and  give  the 
publication  full  credit. 

Can  you  tell  me  if  you  haA  C  any  knowl¬ 
edge  of  a  coinpiuiy  noAV  soliciting  for 
shareholders.  called  Universal  Glass 
Casket  Company,  Room  2040.  Bank 
Building.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.?  M.  M.  B. 

New  "York, 

This  is  a  business  venture  in  which 
the  promoter  has  nothing  to  lose  and 
CA’ery thing  to  giiin  if  the  dear  public  will 
put  up  the  money  to  finance  the  proj»o- 
sition.  In  our  opinion  the  company  has 
about  one  chiince  in  a  thousand  for  suc¬ 
cess.  If  tlie  odds  were  even  men  familiar 
AA-ith  the  undertaking  business  would  be 
willing  to  finance  the  concern.  Experi-- 
enced  investors  would  not  for  a  moment 
consider  putting  their  money  in  schemes 
of  this  kind — others  should  not. 

Reading  the  ca.se  of  that  poor  crippled 
woman  in  Baltimore  who  Avas  SAvindled 
by  the  so-called  orthopedic  company,  re- 
I)orted  in  Jan.  1.3  issue,  I  am  struck  by 
one  thing.  She  lives  in  Baltimore.  In 
the  same  city  is  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medi¬ 
cal  College,  one  of  the  most  famous  in 
the  world,  which  is  A’isited  by  the  lame, 
the  halt  and  the  Mind  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 
Its  research  to  help  cripples  is  so  famous 
that  .Tohns  Hopkins  men  are  in  special 
demand  among  those  working  for  war- 
wounded.  It  has  a  great  dispensary. 
AAffiere  help  is  given  to  the  poor.  Y'et 
this  poor  woman  gives  .$50  to  a  faker 
from  another  city,  Avhen  the  best  au¬ 
thority  in  the  AA’orld  Avas  right  in  her 
OAvn  city.  Why  go  to  strangers?  One’s 
local  doctor  might  not  have  knoAvledge 
for  some  complicated  cast*,  but  the 
chances  are  tb.at  he  is  honest  and  AA'ould 
at  least  giAm  square  advice.  E.  T,  R. 

Ncav  Jersey. 

• 

It  very  often  happens  that  the  best 
sort  of  assistance  is  right  at  one’s  very 
door,  while  the  afflicted  listen  to  the  siren 
voice  of  some  quack  at  a  distance.  We 
are  all  inclined  to  chase  rainbows,  or,  in 
other  words,  give  ear  to  the  slick  stranger 
instead  of  going  to  our  time-tested  friends. 

Y'our  letter  of  Dee.  22  enclosing 
check  refunding  money  I  sent  to  Walter 
Bros.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio,  received  to¬ 
day.  I  ordered  Bronze  turkey  eggs  from 
them,  first  having  written  to  them  en¬ 
quiring  as  to  their  Bronze  turkeys  and 
explaining  th.at  I  Avas  breeding  this  sort 
and  hoped  to  be  able  to  introduce  new 
blood  into  my  foAvls  in  that  Avay.  The 
eggs  came,  but  Avhen  hatched  proved  to 
be  "White  (that  is,  all  that  hatched), 
Avhich,  of  course,  Avere  of  no  benefit  to 
me.  At  no  time  did  they  dispute  my 
claim,  but  promised  to  do  the  right  thing, 
but  ended  in  promises.  E.  M.  ir. 

Massachusetts. 

The  record  in  this  case  is  clear.  After 
long  correspondence  Walter  Bros,  allege 
they  sent  check,  making  refund,  but  the 
.subscriber  failed  to  receive  it.  When 
asked  to  send  duplicate  of  the  alleged 
lost  check  "Walter  Bros,  insisted  on  the 
privilege  of  replacing  the  eggs  next  sea¬ 
son.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  now  refunded 
the  subscriber’s  remittance  under  our 
“square  deal”  guarantee  of  advertisers  and 
Walter  Bros.  Avill  not  be  permitted  to 
ad\'ertise  in  our  columns  again. 


A 


Though  your  city 
relations  envy  that 
splendid  spring  or 
well  water  you 
have  on  the  j arm ^  they  always 
say, Yes,  it  is  wonderful  water 
but  you  have  to  carry  itT 

Every  farm  can  have  running 
water  in  the  house  just  like  city  people, 
K  Milwaukee  Air  Power  Water  System 
puts  it  there  at  a  cost  that  is  well  within 
the  means  of  every  land  owner. 


WATER  SYSTEM 

OlRtCT  rnOM  TMl  V.IU 


An  abundance  of  water  always  available  just  by  turn¬ 
ing  a  faucet  makes  the  housework  so  much  easier.  Then  you  can 
have  a  bathroom  and  inside  toilet.  You  can  have  all  the  hot  water 
you  can  use  without  heating  it  in  pans  or  kettles.  You  can  have 
water  for  cooking  and  washing  and  scrubbing — tons  of  it  hard  or 
soft — anywhere  you  want  it. 

The  Milwaukee  System  also  supplies  water  for  the 
stock  In  the  barn,  for  sprinkling  the  garden,  lor  the  dairy — and  for 
many  other  uses.  It  saves  a  lot  of  time  and  hard^  work  about  both 
the  house  and  the  barn.  And  it  is  as  simple,  reliable  and  easy  to 
handle  as  any  other  farm  machinery. 

We  have  a  book, ‘TRI VATE  WATER  SYSTEMS,’* 
that  tells  you  all  about  it.  Write  today  for  a  FREE  copy.  It’s 
interesting  reading. 

MILWAUKEE  AIR  POWER  PUMP  CO. 

863  THIRD  STREET  so  MILWAUKEE,  V/IS. 


every  type— as  well  as  Tanks,  Silos,  Roofing,  Sid- 
and  all  forms  of  exposed  sheet  metal  work,  give 
greatest  service  and  resistance  to  rust,  if  made  from 


'Srnv*’ 


Apolio-Keystone  GA^^AmzVo 


Highest  Quality  Galvanized  Sheets  manufactured.  Actual  time  and  weather  tests  have  proved  that  theso 
sheets  Jast  longest  in  actual  service.  Demand  Apollo-Keystone  in  your  Culvert.s,  and  accept  no  substitute. 
Look  for  the  Keystone  added  below  the  Apollo  trade-mark— it  insures  durability  and  lasting  satlsfactloxu 

told  by  leading  dealers.  Every  farmer  and  owner  of  buildings  should  have  a  copy  of  our  booklet  “Better 
uildlngs/*  containing  full  information  on  formed  metal  Roofing  Products,  methods  of  applicatiout  eto. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices:  Frick  Building,  Pittsburffh.Pa. 


Get  All  the  Cream 


a 

t  m  ■■ 

YOU  cannot  expect 
to  get  all  the  profit 
from  your  cows  unless 
you  have  a  Separator 
that  skims  clean. 

Why  don’t  you  make 
up  your  mind  here 
and  no-w  to  buy 
a  Primrose  or  Lily 
cream  separator?  Then 
if  your  checks  are  not 
big  enough,  you  will 
know  that  the  trouble 
is  with  the  cows,  not 
with  the  separator. 

The  president  of  the 
Iowa  Federation  of  Cow 
TestingAssociation  says 
that  of  all  the  separators 
in  use  in  his  association,  and 
they  are  many,  the  Primrose 
skims  closest.  It  leaves  less 
than  one-hundreth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  cream  in  the  milk. 
The  Lily  skims  just  as  close.  Neither  one  wastes  any  cream. 
"With  prices  of  everything  as  high  as  they  are  now,  to  waste 
cream  is  little  short  of  a  crime. 

Yes,  you  can  buy  separators  for  less  money.  You  can  also 
pay  more.  But  you  cannot  buy  a  closer  skimming  machine, 
one  that  runs  easier,  or  one  that  will  skim  clean  for  a  longer 
time.  Do  not  delay.  The  longer  you  put  off  buying  a  Primrose 
or  Lily  cream  separator,  the  more  you  lose.  Get  one  of 
these  machines,  and  your  separator  troubles  will  disappear 
as  if  by  magic.  Drop  us  a  card  for  catalogues  and  full 
information. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

USA 

McCormick 


Champion  Deenng 


Milwaukee  Osborne 


Gunpowder  for  Horses 


How  much  gunpowder  should  be  given 
a  horse,  and  how  often,  to  give  him  more 
life?  He  is  old,  but  healthy,  and  is  used 
for  light  driving  to  creamery,  etc.,  and  Is 
lazy  and  slow.  T.  D.  il. 

Maryland. 

The  idea  that  a  daily  charge  of  gun- 
jKiwder  gives  a  horse  dynamic  force  or 
i)ewer  is  wrong.  Powder  is  composed  of 
charcoal,  saltpeter  and  sulphur,  each  of 
which  is  a  useful  drug  but  it  -would  be 
better  to  give  them  in  a  combination  that 
is  not  explosive.  Have  the  horse’s  teeth 
put  in  order  by  a  veterinarian,  then  feed 
generously  on  -whole  oats,  wheat  bran,  ear 
corn  and  mixed  clover,  and  drugs  should 
be  unnecessary.  Let  the  horse  take  out¬ 
door  exercise  every  day  when  there  is  no 
work  for  him  to  do.  a.  s.  a. 


grape  vineyard  farm  for  sale 

A  farm  of  108  acres— over  90  acres  in  ertipes— vines  8 
years  old— trained  and  wire  trellised— 70  acres  Ives, 
10  acres  Concords,  10  acres  containing  60  choice  varie¬ 
ties— commodious  residence  and  farm  buildings, 
tools  and  farming  eauipment— splendidly  located — 
electric  cars  every  half  hour,  gas,  electricity  and 
phone  service— excellent  community,  good  schools, 
healthful  locality.  Will  sell  entire  or  in  acreage  to 
suit  buyer,  at  a  reasonable  figure— liberal  terms. 
Address  JOSEPH  ft,  CONWEll— Trustee— Vineland-N.  J. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received  recent¬ 
ly  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable  ETTRAL 
S'EW-YOEKEE  readers  to  supply  each  other’s  wants, 
if  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  it 
known  here.  This  Rate  will  be  5  Cents  a  word,  pay¬ 
able  in  advance.  The  name  and  address  must  be 
counted  as  part  of  the  advertisement.  No  display 
type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help  and  Posi¬ 
tions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only.  Deal¬ 
ers  Jobbers  and  general  manufacturers’  announce¬ 
ments  not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other 
live  stock  advertisements  will  go  under  proper  head¬ 
ings  on  other  pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements 
will  not  ho  accepted  for  this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  In  the  following  week’s  Issue. 


lUtOODERS  FOE  SAFE— 5  Simplex  Brooders  for 
sale  made  by  Simplex  Brooder  Stove  Co., 
(i rand' KapidS,  Mich.;  used  one  year;  In  perfect 
condition;  first  $40  takes  them;  cost  over  .$100; 
large  size.  EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Pleasant  Valley, 
N.  T. 


S  VNDANONAH  FARM  sausage  and  other  pork 
prodiK-ts.  Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 
CWDANONAH  FARM,  Box  A,  Windham,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  Bucker  &  Gibbs  sulky  plow, 
nearly  new;  price  .$20.  NATHAN  AIjLEN, 
Oxford,  N.  J. 


’TWENTY  painted  bee  Ixixes  with  frames;  good 
condition,  ready  for  bees;  sell  or  exchange. 
FRANK  EBERT,  Tamaqua,  Schuylkill  Co.,  Pa. 


AMERICAN  CREAM  SEPARATOR,  300  lbs.  ca¬ 
pacity,  like  new,  $14;  Economy  Chief,  000  lb. 
Sei>arator,  fine  eonJitlon.  $10.  A.  D.  OSTUA.N- 
DER,  Knowlesville,  N.  Y, 


WANTED — Mangel  Wurzels.  Quote  price  per 
ton.  JOHN  LOSLEBEN,  Pattenburg,  N.  J. 


TWO  NO.  3  Prairie  State  Sand  Tray  Incubators, 
390-egg  capacity;  used  twice  only;  good  as 
new;  $30  each,  B.  HICKMAN,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Cheap,  lime-sulphur  steam  cooking 
outfit,  Gould  Emperor  pump  and  jack,  etc., 
practically  new  GEO.  WOLF,  West  Dover,  Ohio. 


HOME-MADE  APPLE  SAUClil— Send  15c.  for 
sample  can  made  from  hand-picked  Twenty- 
Ounce  apples  and  pure  cane  sugar,  direct  from 
farm  to  yon.  SMITHFIELD  PURE  FOOD  CO., 
Clarkson,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Large  Prairie  State  Incubator.  F 
SLOAN,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — No.  17  DeLaval  Cream  Separator 
Four  Unit  Sharpies  Milking  Machines,  Creaii 
Vat.  Chuln.  Cream  Ripening  Vat,  shafting,  pul 
ley  and  belting.  All  in  first  class  working  or 
(ler:  going  out  of  the  butter  business.  Make  us 
an  offer;  cost  $1,000.  JUSTAMERE  FARM 
Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


SECOND-HANDED  Cypher  Company  Incubators 
wanted.  C.  M.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WANTED — Locust  lumber,  car  lots  or  less. 
C.  C.  GALBRAITH  &  SON,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 


PURE  SUGAR  CANE  SYRllP— One  dollar  per 
gallon.  JAMES  F.  McCALEB,  Insmore,  Mis¬ 
sissippi. 

FOR  SAI>E — Small  poultry,  truck,  fruit  farm, 
near  Philadelpbla.  H.  BILLMYEU,  Quaker- 
town.  Pa.,  route  8. 

I'OR  SALE— Farm  315  acres,  %  mile  outside 
fastest  growing  town  in  Vermont;  good  state 
of  cultivation.  Good  buildings.  For  particulars 
address  W.  H.  CRAIGUE,  Springfield,  Vermont. 


FOR  SALE — 118  acre  farm.  In  Alfalfa  belt, 
$11,000;  particulars;  with  slock,  machinery  and 
household,  $9,000  Address  BOX  78,  I’eterboro, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Place  thirty-five  acres,  near  Troy, 
Albany,  New  York  City,  other  large  cities; 
not  too  well  improved,  but  good  soil,  cheap,  on 
state  road.  Write  K.  H.  DAVIS,  Westerport, 
Md. 


I  <•!{  SALE — Good  farm  of  22  acres,  suitable  for 
farming  or  poultry;  all  good  buildings  with 
inedern  improvements,  on  state  road,  near  trol¬ 
ley;  3  miles  from  Troy.  I.  S.  DEDERICK, 
Latham,  N.  Y. 


HOW  WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  OWN  one  of  the 
best-known  poultry  farms  in  the  U.  S.  ?  Profit¬ 
able  established  business;  150,000  day-old  chicks, 
hatching  eggs  and  pullets  sold  to  customers  an¬ 
nually.  Business  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  40% 
a  year.  Fine  modern  plant  and  farm  with  large 
eherry  orchard  in  connection.  Situated  in  beau- 
tiful  residence  village  in  Western  N.  Y.,  on 
direct  route  to  N.  Y.  City.  Pressure  of  other 
business  only  reason  for  selling.  Owners  will  re¬ 
tain  half  interest  if  desired.  Address  BOX  115, 
Canisteo,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 30  acres  good  farm  land,  suitable  for 
poultry  raising.  Easy  commuting  distance 
from  New  York  City.  NO.  1837,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COMMUTEPv’S  HOME,  80  trains  daily  to  N.  Y. 

City,  six  rooms  and  bath;  100x200  garden,  ber- 
*■*58,  fruits,  poultry  houses,  bargain;  might  ex¬ 
change  for  cheap  farm,  or  two-family  bouse. 
EDWARD  ALEXANDER,  Ridgewood,  New 
Jersey. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  150  acres,  dairy,  cream,  fruit, 
stock,  implements;  price.  $2,800;  .$1,000  cash, 
rest  mortgage.  O.  LIND.  East  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT  FARM— Northern  New  Jersey,  1% 
miles  from  station,  near  macadam  road. 
Adapted  for  raising  pigs,  also  general  farming; 
100  apple  trees,  hay  and  about  30  acres  cultivat- 
able;  all  buildings  in  good  order;  water  plant; 
will  make  liberal  terms  to  reliable  party. 
FARM,  P.  O.  Box  1610,  New  York. 


FARM  in  Pennsylvania,  50  acres,  good  6-room 
frame  house,  frame  barn  45x.58,  4  miles  to 
station;  live  town,  2  banks,  many  stores,  etc.; 
healthy,  pleasant  location,  price,  .$1.2.50.  E. 
HOGAN  (Owner),  427  31st  St.,  'VVoodcliff-on- 
Hiidson,  New  Jersey, 


FRUIT,  Dairy  Farm,  situated  Hudson  River 
valley,  110  miles  New  York.  65  acres,  no 
stone,  best  of  land;  %  mile  railroad,  2  miles 
Hudson  River;  9-room  house;  all  other  necessary 
farm  buildings:  income  from  fruit  alone  .$800; 
price  $4,300;  $900  down  NO.  1850,  care  Rural 
New-'Yorker. 


50- ACRE  FARM  for  sale  cheap:  good  dwelling, 
river  front,  fine  shade,  excellent  water;  two 
miles  from  town;  good  railroad  facilities;  high 
school,  good  churches:  young  orchard  8  acres, 
$1,600;  easy  payments.  SILAS  SPARKLIN’, 
Federalsburg,  Md. 


EIGHT  ACRE  Poultry  Plant  for  sale,  completely 
stocked  and  equipped.  Grand  home  with  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences.  Excellent  location.  Full  de¬ 
scription  with  photos  on  request.  Address 
OWNER,  care  Re.sthaven,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


IF  LOOKING  for  cheap,  run-down  farm  don’t 
answer;  right-away  money-making  Improved 
farm,  45  acres;  lielaware  fruit,  truck  belt;  best 
reasons  for  selling.  CHEL’PENHAM,  Pa.,  Box 


W’ILL  RENT  to  good,  practical  farmer,  on  equal 
shares,  large  farm  In  Rensselaer  County,  N. 
Y.,  one  mile  from  city  limits;  rich  soil,  with 
tools,  machinery,  30  good  cows,  but  no  horses. 
GILBERT  CURTIS,  241  River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 55  acres,  20  acres  cultivated,  bal¬ 
ance  timber;  house,  barn,  chicken  house,  .50 
fruit  trees,  grape  vines,  horse,  wagon,  poultry, 
farming  Implements  Included;  price  $2,7.50.  Ap¬ 
ply  OWNER,  FRANKLIN  MILLER,  Skippers, 


FARMS  FOR  SALE — 204  acres,  good  condition, 
well  adapted  for  dairy, ,  potatoes  and  general 
crops.  Colonial  mansion,  large  barns,  tenant 
house,  meadow,  running  stream,  timber,  orchard, 
Stone  road  (Lincoln  Highway)  New  York,  Phila- 
delpliia  and  other  markets.  Pliotos.  Owner, 
H.  F.  BRICKER,  Oxford  Valley,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


A  BARGAIN — 250  acres,  stock,  tools,  good  build¬ 
ings,  tie  up  for  twenty  head,  new  silo,  near 
churches,  school,  creamery,  large  sugar  orchard, 
six  hundred  buckets,  new  evaporator;  fine  stand 
Wlilte  Pine,  Full  particulars.  Address  JOHN 
RICHARDS,  Bethel,  Vermont. 


FRUIT  FARM — One  hundred  acres  on  Seneca 
Lake,  Hector,  N.  Y.  Peaches,  grapes,  cher¬ 
ries.  11.  M.  JOHNSTON- WOOD,  Hector,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Jersey  poultry  farm,  near  Asbury 
Park.  $2,800.  NO.  1807,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMS  TO  RENT — In  Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y. 

Good  dairy  farms  near  markets  and  creamery. 
Address  TIBBITS  ES'TATB,  Room  20  Hall 
Building,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

FIFTEEN  FERTILE  ACRES,  near  Newark,  N.  J., 
level  corner;  no  buildings;  $2,800.  PET’rY, 
370  West  noth  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — 43-acre  farm  within  15  miles  of 
large  city,  all  tools,  stock,  poultry,  hay,  etc., 
on  the  place,  included  in  sale.  Address  MOUNT, 
Box  42,  Botsford,  Conn. 


•SIX  FARMS  FOR  SALE,  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  fruit,  dairy  and  truck.  HARRY  VAIL, 
Owner,  Warwick,  N.  Y^. 


MY  70-ACRB  FARM  in  the  village  of  Candor, 
N,  Y.,  for  sale.  On  macadam  road,  20  miles 
from  Cornell  University.  Suited  to  poultry, 
dairying  and  general  crops.  Price  .$4,500.  DR. 
M.  B.  DEAN. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  108  acres  about  miles 

north  of  Walden,  N.  Y.  Good  buildings, 
abundance  water.  Price  $8,000.  No  agents.. 
U.  F.  SOARS,  108  Ulster  Ave.,  Walden,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 13C-acre  sandy  loam  farm;  level, 
well-drained,  not  a  stone,  good  buildings,  on 
main  road,  New  York  Central  railroad;  fully 
equipped;  famous  for  potatoes.  Write  F'AIR- 
ACRES  POTATO  FARM,  Ka.soag,  N.  Y. 


FARM  with  boarding  house  nicely  located,  for 
sale  or  rent.  BARTKE,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


PRODUCTIVE  DAIRY  FARM  for  sale,  240  acres 
in  the  dairy  section  of  Maine.  Suital)le  also 
for  swine  and  jiotatoes,  31  miles  from  Bangor, 
with  stock.  Implements  and  crops,  $0,500;  part 
cash.  Write  for  description.  NO.  1861,  care' 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SURROUNDED  by  live  manufacturing  cities,  5 
to  10  miles,  200,000  inhabitants:  to  close  es¬ 
tate,  76  acres  adjoins  town  and  trolley,  fine 
house,  barn,  100  apple  trees,  peaches,  pears, 
plums,  grapes,  cherries,  berries  In  abundance; 
prices,  hogs  live,  12e:  poultr.v,  20c;  butter.  50e; 
eggs,  50c.  L.  A.  TUCKER,  New  Bedford,  Pa. 

W.VN'rED — .Steady,  reliable  young  man  with 
knowledge  of  pigeon  and  squab  raising,  who 
can  also  attend  to  small  dairy  house.  Splendid 
eliance  for  advancement.  Give  references  and 
state  wages  in  first  letter.  MANAGER,  Dal- 
housie  Farms,  Guyencourt,  Del. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work. 

Some  knowledge  of  poulti’y.  Good  home  and 
wages.  G.  H.  MeKENZIE,  Litchfield,  Conn. 


W.VN'J’ED— For  peach  and  truck  farm,  thirty 
acres,  Niagara  County,  man,  single  or  married, 
without  chiidreu,  to  live  in  house,  capable  of 
handling  farm  thoroughly:  state  full  particulars 
first  letter.  S.  AVENT,  K.  F.  D.,  19  Lewiston, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  gardener,  Westchester 
Co.  preferred;  married;  no  children;  life  ex¬ 
perience;  best  references.  NO.  1858,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — March  15th,  single  man  to  work  on 
fruit  and  poultry  farm;  state  full  particulars 
ill  first  letter  as  to  wages,  experience,  etc.  Ad¬ 
dress  NO.  18C)3,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WAN'rED — Am  giving  up  position  as 
manager  of  the  noted  Berkshire  herd  on  Ham¬ 
ilton  Farm,  and  wish  to  connect,  either  as  man¬ 
ager  or  In  responsible  position,  with  a  large 
stock  farm;  knowledge  of  utility  and  fancy  live¬ 
stock,  farming,  office  work,  etc.  Write  propo¬ 
sition  fully  for  immediate  attention.  J,  W. 
CLAPP,  Hamilton  Farm,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAX  of  experience  desires  position; 

wife  willing  to  work;  finest  references.  NO. 
1864,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Middle-aged,  married,  at  pres¬ 
ent  with  one  of  the  largest  modern  poultry 
plants,  wishes  charge  of  poultry  plant  on  gen¬ 
tleman’s  estate;  thoroughly  familiar  with  all 
briinclies.  Kindly  give  jiartieulars,  wages  of¬ 
fered.  Best  references.  -•Id'drcss  NO.  1862,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


IS  THERE  not  among  the  readers  a  middle-aged 
woman  who  would  appreciate  a  good  home  and 
wages  or  exchange  for  general  housework,  such 
as  any  active  person  could  do  easily,  and  have 
time  to  spare?  Two  in  family  in  a  new  country 
farm  home,  with  every  thinkable  convenience  for 
saving  steps  and  labor.  NO.  1847,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker, 


WANTED — Position  on  general,  fruit  or  dairy 
farm,  N.  E.  or  N.  Y.  i)referred;  practical 
experience  in  fruit  and  dairy  work,  testing,  etc. 
College  training;  best  references.  Job  I  can  be 
Interested  in  and  have  responsibility;  22  years 
old.  NO.  1836,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Sober,  industrious  and  reliable  farm 
teamster,  married  or  single,  steady  work  at 
good  wages,  if  satisfactory;  give  references  and 
wages  expected;  farm  in  Connecticut,  near  vil¬ 
lage.  NO.  1835,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Experienced,  single,  desires  po¬ 
sition  on  private  or  gentleman’s  estate;  under 
stands  thoroughly  incubation,  brooding  and  up- 
to-date  methods  of  poultry  management;  handy 
with  tools.  NO.  1829,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

'  '  ~~  -  - 

WANTED — Two  strong  young  men  by  March  1st 
to  work  on  farm;  experience  not  necessary. 
JOHN  LOSLEBEN,  Pattenburg,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  or  superinten¬ 
dent  on  large  farm  or  estate;  competent  and 
reliable,  experienced,  practical  and  college.  Only 
first-class  proposition  considered.  Address  NO. 
1830,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Poultryman  at  once  who  uncrerstands 
mammoth  incubators,  brooding  and  care  of  lay¬ 
ing  stock,  state  wages  in  first  letter.  AR’rilu'u 
GOFF,  Stevensville,  N.  Y. 


PO.SITION  W.\NTED — Poultryman  thoroughly 
experienced;  best  references  HONNBR,  Mad- 
awaska,  New  York, 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager  or  working 
foreman,  uiul'erstands  all  kinds  of  dairy  farm¬ 
ing,  can  give  reference;  American  with  family; 
age  40;  .N.  J.  preferred.  NO.  1832,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker, 


F.VRMER  WANTED — 85  acres  within  20  miles  of 
Philadelphia;  no  responsibility  other  than  care 
of  land,  horses  and  machinery.  Principal  crops 
corn  and  Alfalfa.  Want  experienced  man  with 
good  records  as  corn  and  Alfalfa  grower.  Must 
have  good  references.  Position  open  now.  Ad¬ 
dress  NO.  1834,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  M.\NAGER  wishes  to  communicate  with 
parties  having  an  estate  or  contemplating 
starting  one.  Fully  understands  laying  out  of 
grounds  and  roads,  gardening,  forestry  and 
greenhouses.  Expert  North  and  South  on  general 
farm  crops,  vegetables,  fruits,  (Tairying  with  A. 
R.  O.  work  and  buttermakiug,  swine,  sheep, 
poultry,  and  breeding  horses,  including  up-to- 
date  farm  machinery  and  repair  of  same.  Also 
planning,  estimating  and  erecting  farm  build¬ 
ings,  with  plumbing  and  electrical  work.  Amer¬ 
ican,  35  years  old,  married,  strictly  sober,  and 
can  give  best  of  references  as  to  character  and 
ability.  Only  estates  large  enough  to  demand  a 
manager  with  the  above  ability  and  paying 
from  $1,600  and  np  a  year  considered.  NO.  1833, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


H-V5  ING  UNLIMITED  M-\RKE’r  for  highest 
quality  of  eggs,  broilers,  vegetables  and  dairy 
products  I  want  a  poultryman,  vegetable  gar¬ 
dener  and  dairyman.  Only  first-class  men  with 
highest  recommendations  and  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  very  highest  quality  need  apply.  To  such 
men  the  position  guarantees  permanency,  good 
salary,  per  cent,  of  gross  sales  and  per  cent,  of 
net  profits,  .\ddress  NO.  1831,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  six  years  in  present  position, 
desires  change  of  location;  many  years  practi¬ 
cal  experience  in  handling  men,  raising  all  farm 
crops  and  orchard  work;  salary  $75  per  month 
and  perquisites.  NO.  1819,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  who  has  had  experience 
with  sheep,  or  willing  to  learn,  for  a  large 
flock  of  grades,  production  of  winter  lambs  a 
specialty.  jVpply  with  references  to  ROBERT 
DOUGLA.S,  Mgr.,  Beacon  I-’ami,  Northport,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm  help,  married  and  single  men; 

must  be  sober  and  steady;  good  wages,  steady 
employment.  A.  DANKS,  Mgr.,  ’rrauqutllity 
Farms,  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 


POSITION  as  carpenter,  repairman,  gardener, 
etc.,  capable  of  repairing  and  operating  farm 
niachinery.  Natural  mechanic.  Sober,  married, 
one  daughter.  NO.  1809,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


RELI-\BLE  FARM  HELP — Do  j-ou  need  reliable, 
steady  and  temperate  farm  help?  We  have  a 
number  of  young  men  available  for  general 
farming,  dairy  and  poultry  positions.  Address 
BARON  de  HIRSCH  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL, 
Woodbine,  N.  J. — Not  a  theoretical,  but  a  prac¬ 
tical  farm  school. 


POULTRYMAN  with  five  years’  practical  expe¬ 
rience,  including  two  years  agriculture  course, 
de.sires  responsible  position;  estate  preferred; 
sober,  single,  24;  handy  with  tools.  Address 
NO.  1800,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMMERCIAL  POUT.TRYMAN,  intelligent  and 
reliable,  desires  position  on  gentleman’s  estate 
or  build  and  manage  commercial  plant;  capable 
manager,  thoroughly  understanding  modern 
methods  of  Incub.atiou  and  l)rooding  and  feeding 
for  eggs.  Thirty  years’  practical  experience; 
married;  no  children;  state  full  particulars  first 
letter;  excellent  references.  NO.  1859,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  (30),  Christian,  experienced,  will 
run  small  farm  on  salary  and  share  of  profits; 
good  all  around  worker.  BOX  41,  Long  Hill, 
R.  5,  Conn. 


I’ARMER  W.lX'l'ED  for  80-acre  Jersey  farm,  30 
miles  from  New  York,  cottage,  large  barns, 
running  water  in  all  buildings,  all  Implements; 
use  of  3  Jersey  cows  and  3  heifers,  freshen  from 
February  on:  also  light  team,  plenty  of  hay, 
straw  and  manure;  30  acres  new  meadow:  owner 
resides  on  place.  Liberal  share  basis  to  ener¬ 
getic,  clean  man,  who  understands  niod'orn 
methods;  Immediate  possession.  NO.  1865,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WAN'l'ED — A  young  man  on  commercial  poultry 
farm,  experience  unnecessary,  but  must  be 
active,  alert,  ambitious  and  willing  to  work  as 
direct  J.  MISS  M-'IRY  HORNOR,  Chesterfield, 

N.  J. 


F’ARM  MANAGER  with  extensive  experience, 
open  for  engagement;  all  farm  branches,  gar¬ 
dening  and  fruit:  married,  American;  efficient 
handler  of  men  and  machinery.  Address  BOX 
103,  Henniker,  N.  H. 


POSI'TION  W-4.XTED — As  farm  manager,  life 
experience,  understands  dairying,  stock  rais¬ 
ing.  crop  rotation,  farm  machinery.  Will  con¬ 
vince  you  by  an  interview.  References.  State 
wages  in  first  letter.  Address  BOX  21,  Babylon, 
L.  I. 


HERDSMAN  desires  position  on  up-to-date  jdace. 

Guernseys  preferred;  first-class  butter  maker; 
feeding  for  advance  register,  calves,  etc.,  spe¬ 
cial  attention.  THOS.  COOKSON,  225  West 
23(1  St.,  New  York. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  by  one  who  thor¬ 
oughly  understands  farming  and  fioit  growing. 
BOX  41,  Mellenvllle,  N.  Y. 


erence  from  past  employer;  understands  flower, 
vegetable  gardener,  farming,  poultry.  Wishes 
position  with  private  family.  NO.  ‘  1S.39  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  carpenter  or  farmer  on  farm  or 
estate,  by  American,  family  three  adults; 
strictly  sober;  best  references'.  NO.  183o’ 

Rural  New-Yorker.  ' 


care 


FARM  MANAGER — Having  sold  my  farm  I  de¬ 
sire  to  obtain  a  position  as  manager  on  an 
estate  or  farm.  Have  college  education,  with 
12  years  practical  experience,  in  certified  milk 
A.  R.  work,  and  general  farming;  married;  have 
three  children;  salary  not  less  than  $1,800  per 
year,  with  privileges;  nothing  but  an  A  No.  1 
position  will  be  considered;  Guernseys  preferred 
“OLD  FIELDS,”  Babylon,  N.  Y.  V‘>-ierreu. 


WANTED — A  position  as  herdsman  or  farmer  on 
dairy  farm;  experienced  with  advanced  regis¬ 
tered  cattle.  Please  give  particulars  in  first 
letter.  Address  NO.  1848,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


M  AN’EED — .Strong,  intelligent  boy  or  young  man 
to  learn  poultry  business.  Modern  plant  with 
city  conveniences,  excellent  family,  no  booze. 
Compensation  eight  dollars  per  month  and  board 
for  first  si.x  months.  Also  man  and  wife  for 
dairy  and  farm  work  (twelve  registerecT  Jerseys), 
wife  to  milk  and  do  housework,  man  to  milk 
and  work  team,  live  In  manager’s  family.  Com¬ 
pensation  a  matter  of  correspomlence;  state 
wages  desired  in  first  letter.  Address  NO.  1842, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— A  poultryman  of  ability  to  work 
under  general  manager  of  farm,  1,500  hens, 
wish  to  Increase  to  3,000;  Leghorns,  mammoth 
equipment,  new  cottage  furnished  to  live  in;  no 
kids  need  apply.  Address  NO.  1841,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WISH  A  P.VR’rNER  to  operate  a  carbonate  of 
lilUG  plant,  situated  in  Sussex  County,  Xew 
Jersey,  or  would'  sell.  Capacity  five  tons  per 
hour.  Address  MARL,  Room  513,  25  Rroad  St., 
New  York. 


EXPERIENCED  CARPEN’l’ER  with  tools;  very 
handy  keeping  things  repaired  and  painted, 
desires  permanent  position-  gentleman’s  estate; 
American,  40,  single,  reliable,  references.  NO. 
1854,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  W.VNTED — As  manager  or  foreman 
of  dairy  farm,  experienced  with  purebred  Hol- 
stoins;  brought  up  on  farm,  college  training, 
single,  American;  no  bad  habits;  references. 
NO.  1855,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  experienced  farmer, 
married,  understands  all  kinds  of  niachinery 
and  good  around  stock,  strictly  sober.  NO.  1852, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  poultry  man  or  assistant 
on  small  modern  plant  near  New  York.  Col¬ 
lege  C(nirse  and  experience  on  modern  iilants. 
NO.  1851,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  HAND — Married,  Swede,  22,  (Tesires  posi¬ 
tion  on  general  farm;  good  reference;  one 
child;  willing  to  take  boarders;  state  wages. 
JOHNSON,  403  E.  83d  St.,  New  York  City. 


FARM  MANAGER  with  experience,  energy  and 
ability  open  for  «igagement;  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  branches  of  modern  farming,  in¬ 
cluding  all  stock,  crops  and  orcharcr  work;  qual¬ 
ified  to  handle  any  farming  proposition.  NO. 
1849,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Honest,  strong  boy  that  likes  farm¬ 
ing  or  single  man  for  general  farm  work  on  a 
small  dairy  and  chicken  farm.  GEO.  THORNE, 
Pittstown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Experienced  gardener  on  private  es¬ 
tate;  must  be  sober  and  industrious.  CLAY  B. 
TURNER,  Wayne,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — By  April  1,  position  as  overseer  or 
herdsman;  two-year  agricultural  training;  five 
years  in  one  place;  married;  good  references. 
NO.  1855,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  couple  on  small  Massachu¬ 
setts  farm;  furnished  dwelling  and  all  essen¬ 
tial  table  supplies  provided.  Man  must  be  fa¬ 
miliar  with  and  read’y  to  do  all  branches  of  farm 
work,  with  helper  when  required.  Wife  to  do 
washing  for  owner’s  family  during  their  six 
mouths’  stay  at  farm;  to  make  butter  and  cook 
for  farmer  and  helper.  Salary  $50  a  month.  If 
wife  unable  to  do  washing  other  arrangements 
could  be  made.  State  ages,  nationality  and  ex¬ 
perience.  -Vddress  NO.  1857,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


WANTED — Job  as  teamster  on  a  gentleman’s 
place;  life  experience  in  farming;  married;  two 
children;  can  furnish  a  single  man,  both  good 
teamsters;  wife  will  keep  a  few  boarders.  NO. 
1856,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WAN’PED — Farmer,  married  man,  understanding 
truck  and  fruit  farming,  to  work  as  second  man 
under  working  foreman;  live  in  good,  .separate 
house  and  board  three  helpers  when  necessary; 
give  full  particulars;  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.  NO. 
1843,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


WANTED — Boy,  16  j’ears  old,  take  care  garden, 
horse  and  drive  automobile;  good  wagesi  for 
right  one;  must  be  honest.  WILLIAM  DeLUCA, 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  Vineland’,  N.  J.  • 


NURSE  OR  ATTENDANT  for  a  sanitarium  for 
nervous  diseases;  salary  $22  a  month  and 
board  and  room.  Address  S.  LORD,  Stamford, 
Conn. 


WANTED — Y’oung  man  to  work  on  poultry  and 
fruit  farm  in  college  town;  chance  to  work  his 
way  through  high  school  and  college.  S’CEEP 
ACRES,  Wllllamstown,  Mass. 


AVANTED — Position  as  manager  by  married 
-American  man,  with  experience  and  character. 
Will  furnish  best  references  from  present  and 
past  employers  upon  reiiuest.  NO.  1844,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  POULTRYMAN,  single,  seeks  po¬ 
sition  on  private  or  commercial  plant;  eiglit 
years’  experience;  excellent  reference.  Address 
JOSEITI  F'OX,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  R.  1. 


F.VRMER  WANTED — March  15th,  an  experi¬ 
enced,  sober,  honest,  energetic  man  as  farm 
manager,  who  understands  and'  can  operate  all 
kinds  of  farm  machinery  and  gas  engines.  Must 
be  good  dairyman.  Good  house  supplied.  Apply 
by  letter  stating  age,  nationality,  family,  wages 
required  and  references.  Address  NO.  1846,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  or  niaii- 
ager  on  gentleman’s  estate  by  married  Amer¬ 
ican,  small  family,  qualified  by  years  of  experi¬ 
ence;  first-class  references.  NO.  1845,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  man,  good  dry  milker,  good 
habits.  F.  C.  WOOD,  I’erry,  Ohio. 
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BURPEE’S  DOLLAR  BOX 


^  pint  Burpee’s  Stringless  Lettuce— 1  pkt.  Wayahead 

reen  Pod'  Lettuce— 1  pkt.  Iceberg 

pkt.  Fordhook  Bush  Lima  Peas — ^  pint  Gradus 

pkt.  Burpee’s  Extra  Early  Parsley — 1  pkt.  Dark  Moss  Curled 

1  pkt.  Danvers  Halt-Long  Radish— 1  pkt.- Long  White  Icicle 

)rn — 1  pkt.  Golden  Bantam  Radish — 1  pkt.  Rapid  Red 

^r— 1  pkt.  Burpee’s  Extra  Tomato — 1  pkt.  Chalk’s  Early  jewel 

arly  White  Spine  Turnip^ — 1  pkt.  Petrowski 

assortment  of  choice  Vegetable  Seeds  carefully  packed  and  sent  postpaid  to  any  address 

on  receipt  of  $1.00. 


nio.st 


i5niUc  Icc,  large  head,  orts])  and 
mild. 

Rapid  Red,  quickest  growing  round 
red  radisli,  crisp  and  solid. 

Five  of  the  I'inest  named  above.  Five 
collections  for  $1.00  and  mailed  to  separate  ad¬ 
dresses  if  so  ordered. 


Radish 


As  a  Compliment  to  the  Ladies  we  will  include  with  each 
of  Fordhook  Favorite  Asters. 


Burpee’s  Annual  for  1917 
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Three  Hope  Farm  Characters,  Tom,  “Tow-head 


and  Brownie 
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OUR  car  is  inseparable 
from  the  institution  that 
built  it. 


Permanent  well  appointed  fac¬ 
tory  branches  and  parts 
depots  representing  an  in¬ 
vestment  of  millions  have 
been  established  in  import¬ 
ant  metropolitan  centers 
that  cover  the  country. 


These  tangible  evidences  of  the 
stability  of  the  Overland 
Industry  are  your  best  as¬ 
surance  of  stability  of  quality 
and  service  in  Overland 
Automobiles. 

The  Willys- Overland  line  is 
now  complete. 

And  it  is  the  only  complete 
line  of  cars  built  and  sold — 

— under  one  executive  man¬ 
agement, 

— with  one  engineering  staff, 

■ — with  one  purchasing  power, 

— by  one  production  manage¬ 
ment, 

— through  one  sales  force,  and 
— one  group  of  dealers. 

Resulting  economies  amounting 
to  millions  of  dollars,  reduce 
the  cost  of  every  car — enable 
Overland  to  establish  and 
maintain  higher  quality 
standards  at  lower  prices. 

So  in  your  Overland  you  get 
maximum  quality  at  mini¬ 
mum  price— plus  stability 
to  assure  permanence  of 
value  in  your  investment. 

You  can  select  a  car  in  the 
light  four  group,  the  big  four 
group,  or  the  light  six  group. 

You  can  select  one  of  the  cars 
intheluxuriousWillys-Knight 
group. 

In  either  case  it  is  dominant 
value  in  its  class  for  it  has 
shared  in  the  economies  of 
Overland  bigness  and  sta¬ 
bility. 

See  the  Overland  dealer  now 
and  make  your  selection. 


The  service  it  gives  you  is  just 
what  its  producers  build  into 
it  and  keep  alive  in  it. 

In  motor  cars,  stability  of 
product  is  inseparable  from 
the  stability  of  the  producers. 

Overland  ranks  first  among 
producers  of  cars  above  the 
$400  class  —  second  in  the 
entire  industry. 

There  are  400,000  Overlands 
in  use. 


Two  Passenger  Roadster 
Light  Four,  104-in.  wheelbase 


Four  Seater  Sport  Model 

The  Country  Club,  104-in.  wheelbase,  $750 


Big  Four  Roadster,  112-in.  wheelbase,  $835 
Light  Six  Roadster,  116-in.  wheelbase,  $970 


Overland  net  assets  have  grown 
from  fifty -eight  thousand 
dollars  eight  years  ago,  to 
sixty-eight  million  dollars 
today. 

In  our  great  Toledo  plant  and 
our  allied  plants,  we  em¬ 
ploy  nearly  thirty-eight 
thousand  men. 


Light  rour  louring,  106-in.  wheelbase 
Big  Four  Touring,  il2-in.  wheelbase. 
Light  Six  Touring,  116-in.  wheelbase. 


b.  Toledo 


These  branches  serve  the  five 
thousand  Willys-Overland 
dealers  who  complete  our 
great  international  service 
system. 


They  directly  support  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand 
people. 


Catalog  on  request.  Please  address  Dept.  71v 

The  Willys -Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Manufacturers  of  Willys-Knight  and  Overland  Automobiles  and  Light  Commercial  Cars 

“Made  in  U.  S.  A.” 
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South  Jersey  Trucking  Season  1916 

A  Lively  Spot  of  the  Earth 

WO  SEASONS  COMPARED.— report  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  the  season  of  1015  made  rather 
dismal  reading.  Yields  were  large,  help  plentiful 
•and  prices  on  almost  everything  were  away  below 
cost  of  production.  Thousands  of  farmers  'actually 
lost  out  on  the  season’s  work.  The  more  fortunate 
barely  broke  even.  The  season  of  1016  has  on  the 
whole  been  a  much  better  one,  but  the  prosperity 
was  not  so  general  as  it  should  have  been.  The  sea¬ 
son  of  1014  was  a  poor  one  for  many.  The  .season 
of  1015  was  still  worse.  White  potatoes  sold  at 
25  cents  a  Imshel.  Peas  in  many  instances  could 
not  be  .sold  at  a  price  .sufficient  to  pay  for  gathering. 
Other  crops  sold  in  proportion.  Therefore  when 
truckers  began  to  prepare  for  1016  they  had  no 
assurance  whatever  that  there  wonld  l)e  much  im- 
])rovenient  in  prices  over  the  two  preceding  years. 
In  a  word  trucking  was  a  big  gamble. 

FORESIGHT  AND  COURAGE.— Tho.se  who  kept 
their  nerve  bought  heavily  of  manures,  fertilizers, 
.seeds,  etc.,  bargained  for  help  at  wages  that  ap- 
peai-ed  pi-ohibitive,  and  continued  all  through  the 
season  to  assume  every  expense  that  appeared  nece.s- 


Spring  work  could  be  done.  Here  in  South  .Tersey 
we  did  manage  to  keep  our  hotbeds  going,  and  had 
cold  frames  ready  for  tomato  plants  at  about  the 
usual  time,  but  outside  work  was  away  behind. 
Warmer  weather  came  during  the  first  of  May,  and 
tomatoes  were  set  in  the  field  but  little  later  than 
usual.  For  most  crop.s,  though,  the  .season  was 
about  two  weeks  late.  Thi.s,  together  with  scarcity 
of  help,  made  the  planting  of  Spring  crops  and 
the  start  of  the  season’s  work  almost  a  nightmare. 
Most  .growers  got  around  Avith  it  after  a  time,  and 
on  looking  back  Ave  feel  the  start  Avas  really  the 
hardest  part.  When  aspara.gus  came  on  all  aa’Iio 
had  it  be.g:in  to  take  on  a  more  cheerful  view  of 
things.  Prices  were  very  good,  the  crop  paid,  and 
many  took  this  as  an  indicsAtion  of  better  thin.gs 
to  come  later.  It  cheered  them  up  and  enabled 
them  to  make  greater  efforts  for  the  later  crops. 

PERRIES  AND  TOMATOES.— Early  straAvber- 
ries  sold  at  very  hi.gh  prices.  Late  berries  did  not 
do  so  Avell.  This  aauis  largely  due  to  unfavorable 
Aveather  at  ripening  time,  and  poor  quality.  Peas 
and  string  beans  sold  Avell  and  Avere  profitable. 
Then  came  early  tomatoes.  This  is  the  main  crop 
for  most  Gloucester  County  farmers,  and  tomatoes 
certainly  did  bring  joy  to  the  hearts  of  the  ,grow- 


ance  for  our  Avork  in  It  w<uild  .seem  as 

tliou.gh  our  great  problem  for  1017  Avould  be  that 
of  labor.  Our  plans  must  depend  on  the  available 
supply,  and  Ave  must  plan  to  use  to  the  best  adA'an- 
ta.ge  the  labor  Ave  can  secure.  We  can  do  this  best 
on  a  truck  farm  by  srowin.g  a  A^ariety  of  crops  so 
planned  as  to  cover  the  entiiY  growing  .season  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  increasin.g  or  deci-easing 
the  number  of  hands  employed.  The  use  of  lal>or- 
savin.g  machinery  is  of  more  A'ital'  importance  today 
than  ever  before  in  our  history  and  Ave  Avill  all  do 
Avell  to  see  Avherein  Ave  c;in  make  better  use  of  the 
various  devices  uoav  on  the  market.  The  matter  of 
greater  coiiperation  among  growers,  coupled  Avitli 
better  systems  of  distribution,  has  again  been  dem¬ 
onstrated.  There  is  too  much  difference  betAA’eeu 
prices  fanners  recei\'e  and  prices  consumers  pay. 
Also  altogether  too  much  criticism  heaped  unjustly 
upon  the  grower  for  being  to  blame  for  the  high 
cost  of  living.  During  i)ei‘iods  of  fair  prices  and 
good  demand  growers  are  ai)t  to  become  indifferent 
to  plans  for  organization,  ftuch  periods  ai'e  the  A'ery 
time  Avhen  codperative  or,ganizations  can  get  their 
best  start  and  be  prepared  to  render  the  best  .ser¬ 
vice  Avhen  markets  are  off. 

EFFECTS  OF  DROUGHT.— The  backward 


Potato  Crop  on  a  Hampton,  Va.,  Farm,  Planted  August  1.  Fig.  63.  See  page  190 


sary  to  produce  the  crop.  These  men  liaA'e  been 
amply  repaid  and  have  made  a  good  profit.  They 
are  looked  upon  as  the  good  farmers  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Their  opinion  is  respected.  Had  prices 
for  the  year  folloAA'ed  the  trend  of  the  two  pi'OA'ious 
years  results  AA'oukl  have  been  quite  different.  The 
ones  who  Avere  so  successful  this  year  Avould  even 
now  be  making  a  .scramble  to  make  ends  meet.  The 
men  Avho  planned  and  planted  as  the  experience  of 
the  two  pi-evious  years  Avould  seem  to  justify  have 
had  but  a  veiy  ordinary  .season.  They  did  their 
best  to  “play  safe”  but  by  so  doing  have  not  been 
ill  a  position  to  secure  the  distinct  adA'antage  this 
season  of  good  prices  has  brought  to  tho.se  AAdio 
A'entured.  This  surely  is  not  the  Avay  things  should 
be  for  a  permanent  busine.ss,  but  Avho  can  point 
out  the  remedy? 

GOOD  PRICES. — The  good  prices  received  for 
produce  the  past  season  Avere  no  doubt  due  to  the 
general  i)rosperity  of  the  country,  nearly  everyone 
having  Avork  and  therefore  able  to  buy;  the  cutting 
down  in  acreage  due  to  the  low  prices  on  the  two 
preceding  years,  the  scarcity  of  help  available  for 
farm  Avork,  and  unfaA'orable  AA'eather  during  much 
of  the  season. 

LATE  SEASON. — L-ast  March  A\ms  really  a 
Winter  month.  Practically  no  plowing  or  other 


ers  last  year.  The  yield  Avas  good  and  receipts  of 
.$200  i)er  acre  were  not  at  all  uncommon.  Late  to¬ 
matoes  for  canners  AA'ere  also  A'ery  lAi'ofitable,  a 
few  selling  as  high  as  SO  cents  a  basket. 

POTxUrOES  AND  HAY.— White  potatoes  followed 
in  the  same  line  Avith  still  better  reports  of  yields 
and  profits,  especially  from  those  Avho  dug  late. 
Early  eggplants  and  peppers  sold  Avell  and  acre 
for  acre  proved  more  profitable  than  tomatoes.  The 
hay  crop  Avas  good  but  much  of  it  Avas  gathered  in 
poor  shape,  due  to  continued  rains  through  July. 

DROUGHT  AND  LxVTE  CROPS.— Beginning  Au¬ 
gust  l.st  Ave  experienced  a  severe  drought  Avhich 
continued  until  late  in  the  Fall.  This  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  many  dollai's  worth  of  clover  and  grass 
seed.  One  hardly  sees  a  good  stand  of  clover  in  a 
day’s  travel.  It  also  interfered  with  the  groAvth 
of  sweet  potatoes.  Sweets  gave  a  light  yield  and 
Avere  but  moderately  profitable.  Tho.se  who  stored 
have  made  up  in  price  Avhat  they  failed  to  set  in 
yield.  Late  crops  of  beans,  tomatoes  and  garden 
crops  in  general  sold  well,  but  averaged  rather  poor 
yields  on  account  of  the  dry  Aveather.  Those  having 
late  crops  on  low  land  or  under  irrigation  did  ex¬ 
ceedingly  w'ell. 

LESSONS  OF  THE  YEAR.— As  we  revieAv  the 
past  .season  Ave  should  try  to  find  lessons  of  import- 


Spring  prevented  many  growers  from  planting 
straAv berries.  The  dry  Fall  prevented  the  fields 
that  Avere  planted  from  making  a  good  growth. 
This  condition  Avas  rather  general  and  it  Avould  ap¬ 
pear  as  though  it  AA'ould  pay  aaoU  to  gWe  extra  care 
to  the  fruiting  beds  this  Spring  and  to  .set  new  beds 
for  fruiting  in  lOlS.  The  seeding  of  clover  and 
grass  being  almost  an  entire  failure  last  Fall  it 
Avill  be  necessary  to  depend  on  some  quick  growing 
Summer  crop  for  hay.  For  South  Jei-sey  cow  peas 
seem  to  be  the  best.  Those  Avho  plant  should  order 
seed  as  soon  as  possible,  before  prices  become  pro¬ 
hibitive. 

I’ERMANENT  CROPS.— One  of  the  big  les.sons 
of  the  season  is  the  importance  of  having  some  per¬ 
manent  crop  on  the  truck  farm.  x\.  truck  farmer 
Avho  lias  an  asparagus  bed  Avhich  requires  replanting 
but  once  in  15  years,  a  peach  orchard  that  is  good 
for  nearly  as  long,  and  a  .strawberry  bed  Avhich  Avill 
last  two  or  three  seasons,  certainly  has  a  running 
start  on  his  neighbor  Avho  is  conq)elled  to  rei)lanfc 
eA'ery  acre  of  his  land  each  year.  A  backward 
Spring  puts  double  emphasis  on  the  importance  of 
liaA'ing  a  portion  of  the  truck  farm  in  permanent 
crops.  These  permanent  crops  also  help  to  at¬ 
tract  and  hold  a  more  dei>endable  class  of  labor  and 
by  their  use  one  is  better  able  to  eA’en  up  the  truck 
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fjjrni  work  and  nraintain  a  labor  balanoo  thnmgh- 
out  tho  ,«oason. 

May  ]f)17  be  the  banner  j-ear  for  the  American 
farmer.  trucker,  jb. 


“North  Dakota  Politics  in  New  York” 

YoT’R  ]’ec(>nt  comments  on  the  overturning  of  the 
political  i)arties  by  the  farmers  of  North  Da¬ 
kota  have  been  of  deep  interest  to  me,  becan.'^e  in  a 
modest  way  I  have  been  in  close  range  with 
the  whole  thing.  I  am  impressed  with  the  accuracy 
of  your  rei)orts,  so  far  as  they  go,  though  it  wo  ild 
take  ])ages  to  tell  of  the  coinHiercial  and  political 
hardshii)s  endured,  the  long  stniggles  made  to  over- 
<-ome  them,  and  the  final  bursting  into  flame  of  a 
passionate  resistance  that  swept  everything  before 
it.  Do  you  know,  it  took  them  three  years  to  get 
enough  nione.v  together  (?100,(X)0)  to  allow  them 
to  do  business,  as  the  Equity  Cooperative  Exchange, 
and  then  the.v  were  shut  out  of  the  market — the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Minneapoli.s — and  that 
great  Chamber  sent  its  emissaries  into  Dakota  to 
break  up  the  farmers’  meetings,  meetings  that 
would  continue  till  midnight  and  to  attend  which 
fai'mei’s  would  drive  20  miles  in  midwinter  as  they 
did  from  my  farm? 

Rut  they  won  and  now  they  have  just  dedicated 
— that  is  the  correct  word — a  new  .$500,000  elevator 
at  St.  Paul,  free  from  debt,  and  Avith  a  good  crop 
next  year  aauII  handle  .30,000,000  bushels  of  grain 
for  their  member-!.  This  is  all  done  by  farmers, 
every  man  on  tho  board,  aside  from  the  officers, 
living  on  his  farai.  Organization  did  it.  The  poli¬ 
tical  reaction  Avas  Imsed  on  the  economic  hardships 
unju.stly  i)ut  upon  them;  45,000  faTanei's  of  North 
I>akota  put  up  $0  apiece  to  organize  tho  Non-jiar- 
tisan  League  that  overturned  tho  State  politically. 

We  have  in  the  f'tate  of  New  York  hiird  economic 
conditions,  not  inlu  rited,  but  put  upon  us,  and  noth¬ 
ing  but  political  action  Avill  make  them  right.  It 
is  not  likely  that  a  full  political  party  could  be  or¬ 
ganized  at  the  present  time  by  the  fanners  of  New 
York  to  resist  the  thousand  and  one  interests — “Big 
Biz”  as  they  say  in  North  Dakota — that  forev'er 
prey  on  the  farmer.  We  are  hit  hard  enough  in 
NeAv  York,  but  don’t  yet  know  it.  There  are,  hoAV- 
ever,  things  that  the  farmers  of  Ncav  York  could 
do  without  a  full  political  party.  Wlnit?  I  should 
say  that  the  one  thing  to  do  noAV  is  to  turn  doAvn 
hard  the  party  that  Avill  not  do  the  things  that  the 
farmers  of  the  State  need  to  liaA'e  done.  If  the 
Republicans  uoav  in  power  at  Albany  plajj^  politics 
with  the  farmers’  interests,  turn  the  RepuhUcans 
out  and  make  a  good  job  of  it.  Then  if  the^Demo- 
crats  do  no  better,  turn  them  out.  That  is  mj;.' ad¬ 
vice,  To  be  loved  by  the  politicians  along  about 
election  time  is  not  enough.  datus  c.  smith. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Why  the  Car  Driver  “  Moves  on  ” 

So  long  as  a  man  drives  the  old  horse  at  a  fair  pace, 
he  will  always  stop  on  the  road  to  give  a  stranger  a 
lift.  When  he  gets  a  car  he  sets  his  fiice  and  dashes 
by.  Tell  us  why? — R.  N.-Y.,  page  1500. 

HEN  the  man  changes  to  the  auto  he  does 
not  undergo  a  change  of  heart,  but  he  finds 
he  has  changed  his  steed.  The  horse-driA^en  vehicle 
is  light,  moves  sloAvly  and  is  easily  stopped  and 
started,  but  the  car  is  heavy,  stops  and  starts  sIoav- 
ly  and  must  be  driven  at  from  12  to  20  miles  per 
hour  for  efficient  running,  so  stopping  and  start¬ 
ing  on  short  notice  me:in  great  strain  and  AA’ear  on 
brakes,  tires,  gears  .and  the  AA’hole  car.  Yer.A’  often 
cA’en  when  stopping  sloAvly  the  tires  are  slid  or 
drag  on  the  graA’el.  AAdiich  is  a  serious  wear  on  the 
rubber  surface.  If  peoide  understood  the  matter 
from  the  .auto  driver’s  side  they  A\'ould  not  expect 
to  be  stojiped  for,  nor  resent  it  Avhen  passed  by. 

Often  I  haA’e  stopped  for  some  one  only  to  be 
told  that  they  Avere  just  going  a  little  Avay  to  the 
next  house  or  that  they  Avere  not  going  the  same  way 
or  something  else.  Lots  of  times  the  pede.strian 
expects  you  to  stop  for  him  when  you  are  going  up¬ 
hill.  never  thinking  AA-hat  it  means  to  start  a  car 
iind  get  going  up  a  stiff  grade. 

Recently  T  AAms  going  alone  a  distance  of  75  miles 
and  a  four-hour  driA'o  at  best.  Within  15  miles  of 
Chillicothe  I  was  going  up  a  stiff  hill  at  IS  miles 
per  hour  AAffien  .some  one  darted  out  of  a  side  road 
!ind  AvaA’od  for  me  to  stop,  and  then  yelled  to 
make  me  hear.  While  I  had  room  on  the  seat  I 
had  a  fair  load  already  and  kept  going. 

Five  miles  farther  I  saAv  some  men  on  a  farm 
Avagon.  They  drove  out  of  the  Avay  for  a  machine 
in  front  of  me  but  Avhen  they  saAv  me,  deliberately 
drove  in  the  road,  forcing  me  into  the  ditch  and  to 
slow'  down,  w'hen  one  of  the  men  jumped  off  the 
AA'agon  and  demanded  to  ride.  You  can  imagine  my 


feeiings  and  my  answer  Avas  to  open  the  throttle 
w’ider. 

/n  about  six  miles  of  Lancaster  there  is  a  long 
AA'inding  and  rather  steep  hill,  and  Avhen  about  one- 
quarter  way  up  this  hill  I  passed  a  disabled  car 
and  as  I  approached  it  I  saw  that  they  were  re- 
l)lacing  the  tire  and  were  apparently  not  in  need 
of  help.  This  hill  is  a  very  difficult  one,  OAA'ing  to 
the  length,  steepness  and  cuiwes,  so  one  must  start 
up  AA’ith  some* speed  and  keep  going  good  or  one 
must  drop  into  Ioav  gear  to  finish  the  hill.  So  T 
Avas  ijrobably  running  20  miles  per  hour  A\’hen  I 
jtassed  the  car.  When  even  Avith  the  car  a  200-lb. 
man  ran  out  into  the  middle  of  the  ro:id  and  hailed 
me.  I  did  some  quick  thinking  and  decided  he  only 
Avanted  to  l!eat  the  other  men  into  Lanca.ster  so  I 
kept  going.  With  the  added  Aveight  of  this  husky 
individual  to  the  load  I  had  already  I  .should  liaA'e 
had  to  finish  that  hill  on  low  gear,  and  my  engine 
wiis  already  lad,  from  its  long  run.  T)o  you  blame 
me  for  not  stoi)ping?  w.  e.  ouckavali.. 

Ohio. 


Co-operative  Wool  Selling 

At  a  meeting  of  the  sheep  men  of  this  region  a  few 
day.s  ago  we  decided  to  sell  our  wool  together,  that  is, 
all  bring  it  to  one  place  at  one  time.  i)robably  at  Bea¬ 
trice  the  last  week  in  May,  and  ii.sk  the  wool  buyers 
to  come  and  look  it  over,  and  bid  on  all  of  it.  The 
Avriter  Avas  instructed  to  buy  wool  sacks  and  twine  for 
the  lot  'and  to  take  charge  of  the  details  in  arranging 
for  building,  etc.  Can  you  tell  me  Avhere  I  can  best 
buy  those  sacks  and  tAvine?  I  fiincy  there  Avill  be  only 
about  1,000  fleeces.  Any  bints  or  information  that 
Avill  help  us  to  make  this  venture  a  .sucoe.ss  Avill  be  ap¬ 
preciated.  We  are  (‘specially  Avell  situatiid  here  to 
groAV  shee])  and  aavioI,  and  I  iim  in  hope.s  of  building  up 
an  organization  that  Avill  be  a  big  thing  for  its  mem- 
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hers  and  the  region  round  about.  Five  months  ago 
there  were  no  registered  sheep  in  county.  Now  there 
are  nearly  100  registered  ishropshires  oAvned  by  about 
25  farmers.  j.  ii.  T. 

Nebraska. 

E  hjiA'e  given  the  information  about  bags  and 
tAvino.  The  Farm  Bureaus  of  Ot.sego  and 
Clinton  Countie.s,  N.  Y.,  IniA'e  AA  orkcd  out  .such  sales 
.succes.sfully.  The  plan  has  been  to  get  the  avooI  to¬ 
gether  and  have  it  carefully  graded.  Then  adver¬ 
tisements  were  printed  in  several  of  tlie  avooI  trade 
papers  offering  tlie  wool.  lA'tters  are  also  sent  to 
Avoolen  manufacturers  and  large  buyers,  giving  the 
amount  of  wool  and  samples  to  shoAV  the  grade. 
’File  object  is  to  interest  as  many  avooI  buyers  as 
]K)ssible.  Be  sui’e  to  have  the  members  of  your  a.s- 
sodation  understand  the  plan  fully,  so  the.v  Avill  de¬ 
liver  the  Avool  promptly  and  stand  for  a  fair 
grading. 


Laws  Needed  for  New  York 

II.WE  read  the  article  on  page  15.50,  by  Mr.  .1.  O. 
Hall,  AA'ith  interest,  and  AA’ould  like  to  join  the 
■•organization”  that  he  mentions,  if  it  has  as  its 
aim,  the  enactment  of  hiAvs  that  are  for  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  farmers  of  this  Stiite.  That  interests  me, 
and  T  Avish  that  more  farmers  AA'ould  get  in  line 
and  have  something  to  say  to  the  laAvimikers.  and 
tell  them  AA'hat  is  needed.  We  ciinnot,  of  course, 
IniA'e  iill  the  laws  we  wish,  p.issed  this  Winter,  and 
I  Avould  .suggest  that  Ave  ask  for  the  folloAving,  ex¬ 
clusively  : 

First :  LaAvs  to  enlarge,  impi’ove  and  finance  the 
Department  of  Foods  and  Markets. 

Second:  The  repeal  of  Section  120,  of  Article  5 
of  the  Education  Law,  which  makes  it  po.s.sible  to 
steal  .school  districts;  amend  Sect.  S80  of  .\rt.  .34 
to  read  as  folloAA's: 

Any  person  conceiving  himself  aggrieved  may_  appeal 
or  petition  the  Commissioner  of  Education  who  is  here¬ 
by  authorized  and  required  to  examine  and  decide  the 
same,  but  his  decision  shall  be  subject  to  review  in  any 
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court  of  the  county  in  which  the  act  appealed  from 
occurs;  And  any  school  district  that  has  had  an  ap¬ 
peal  before  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  regard 
to  the  changing  of  school  district  boundaries  is  by  this 
act  given_  the  privilege  of  taking  its  case  into  court 
to  be  decided  by  a  judge  and  jury. 

Or  if  a  tOAvnship  sy.stem  for  schools  be  passed, 
have  the  above  principles  AA-ritten  into  it  so  that  we 
may  retain  our  rural  schoohs  if  Ave  Avish,  and  have 
the  privilege  of  getting  back  the  one.s  that  Ave  have 
lost.  In  .short  allow  the  inhabitants  of  the  rural 
districts  to  have  .some  voice  in  the  management  of 
their  .schoohs,  ajid  say  Avhere  such  .schools  shall  be 
located. 

3’hird  :  Increase  the  tux  on  large  motor  trucks. 

Fourth  :  More  stringent  laivs  in  regard  to  keep¬ 
ing  dogs  and  better  pay  to  the  lo.sers  of  .sheep 
killed  by  dog.s.  e.  a.  powers. 

.\llegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Express  Companies  and  Egg  Smashing 

On  page  1.544  Mr.  Mortimer  P.  Lee  prints  the  copy 
a  letter  he  wrote  President  Wilson — ^about  egg 
breakage.s  by  express  companies.  Mr.  Lee  says  he  re¬ 
ceived  no  answer  whatever.  Can  that  be  true? 

s.  B.  R. 

T  Avas  true.  No  ansAver  came  to  Mr.  Tvce  except  a 
letter  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
asking  for  a  copy  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  containing  the 
story  of  the  poultryman  aa'Iio  aa'hs  mined  by  j)oor 
express  service.  Thus  we  are  getting  up  into  ex¬ 
alted  .society  at  least,  and  Ave  AAill  try  to  make 
things  intere.sting  AvhereA'er  Ave  go.  We  Avanted  to 
read  President  Wilson’s  opinion  of  this  case.  He 
may  not  feel  that  he  can  do  anything,  but  we  should 
all  like  to  knoAA'  AA’hat  he  thinks  about  a  class  of 
public  carriers  who  can  ruin  a  man  and  then  “get 
aAA'ay  Avith  it.”  .Since  that  letter  Avas  lu’inted 
others  have  Avritten  Avith  the  same  story.  AVhat 
are  Ave  going  to  do  about  it?  One  of  our  readers 
puts  it  as  fdlloAvs,  and  you  may  be  sure  AA’e  shall 
endeaA’or  to  live  up  to  our  I’eputation : 

I  have  just  been  reading  the  article  on  page  1.544 
about  the  expres.s  companies.  Now,  if  I  were  a  director 
m’  .stockholder  in  an  express  company  and  kneAv  The 
R-  N.-Y.  Avas  starting  a  reform  again.st  my  methods, 
I  .should  certainly  call  a  meeting  of  the  rest  of  the  di¬ 
rectors  and  stockholders  and  try  to  beat  The  R.  N.-Y. 
at  their  own  game.  But  the  express  companies  won't. 
Oh,^  no ;  instead  they  aa’III  sit  back  in  their  chairs  AA’ith 
their  thumbs  in  the  armholes  of  their  vest.s  Avith  the 
“Pve-just-sw’allowed-the-canary”  expression  on  their 
faces,  and  pvirr.  Well,  let  them.  Some  day  they  Avill 
wake  Tip  and  remember  some  of  the  things  they  learn(*d 
in  school,  which  they  seem  to  have  forgotten.*  h'or  in¬ 
stance,  they  Avill  i-emember,  “The  constant  dropping 
of  Avater  will  AV’car  aAvay  a  stone.”  Keep  hammering 
away  at  them. 

If  I  were  a  tru.st  or  other  form  of  abuse  I  would 
rather  buck  up  against  the  meteoric  reformer  that  goes 
off  with  a  fizz  and  a  bang  than  to  bnck  np  agaimst  the 
old  reliable,  .sIoaa',  steady  and  .sure  kind  like  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  for  the  meteoric  kind  soon  goes  out  in  a  fizzle 
and  sputtei',  but  the  old  reliable  keeps  everlastingly 
hammering  until  .something  is  a(?compli.shed. 

Another  thing  they  will  learn  over  again,  “Every 
dog  has  his  day,”  and  “He  laughs  best  who  laughs 
last.”  Tliey  are  having  their  day  now,  but  Avhen  the 
long-suffering,  good-natured  public  once  gets  aroused 
against  them  they  Avon’t  have  time  to  laugh  ;  they  Avill 
be  too  bu.sy  defending  themselves.  And  they  Avill  fiml 
that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  appearam^s  seem  to  be 
against  it  sometimes,  “God  does  love  the  common  peo¬ 
ple,  for  he  made  so  many  of  them”  as  our  beloved 
Lincoln  sjiid.  You  nuiy  not  pose  as  a  reformer,  but 
the  farmers  have  more  than  one  reform  to  thank  you 
for  I  'am  sui’e.  a. 


A  Fight  Against  Quack  Grass 

Here  is  another  Avire-grass  proposition.  I  have  an 
eight-acre  field  infe.sted  Avith  quack  or  Avire  grass. 
Avhich  I  have  been  trying  to  clear  up  for  the  past  three 
years,  but  OAving  to  the  Avet  seasons  the  grass  has  the 
b.est  of  it  so  far,  and  now  seems  to  have  everything  its 
oAvn  Avay  except  for  a  feAv  spots.  The  field  is  partly 
led  .shale  and  partly  a  loose  clay  loam,  and  upon  the 
batter  part  especially,  the  grass  thrives.  In  an  or¬ 
dinary  .sea.son  the  field  is  a  nice  piece  to  work,  but  in 
seasons  like  our  last  three  it  is  quite  wet  most  of  the 
year.  I  am  beginning  to  despair  of  getting  rid  of  the 
pest,  unless  the  slu'ep  Avonld  do  the  trick.  Would  it 
be  well  to  seed  this  field  to  grasses  Avhich  would  make 
a  dense  sod  and  croAvd  the  joint  grass  in  such  a  way 
that  with  the  help  of  the  sheep  I  can  in  three  or  four 
years  again  make  use  of  this  field  in  my  regular  crop 
rotation?  What  grasses  and  what  quantity  of  seed 
AA’ould  probably  'bo  best  to  use? 

Susquehanna  Co.,  Pa  n.  z.  a’dams. 

T  is  time  Ave  had  another  discussion  about  quack 
grass,  for  the  past  fcAV  Avet  seasons  have  given 
it  a  great  start  on  many  farms.  We  have  had  no 
experience  in  the  line  here  suggested,  and  must  pass 
it  on  to  our  readers.  We  have  found  thick  seeding 
to  ImckAvheat  and  millet  very  u.seful  in  smothering 
out  the  quack.  BuckAA’heat  is  particularly  good  for 
this  purpose,  and  also  seems  a  good  crop  for  seed¬ 
ing  to  grass  and  cloA’er.  We  think  j'ou  Avould  stand 
a  better  chance  by  soAving  oats  and  peas  early. 
Make  .a  thick  .seeding  and  cut  in  late  June  for  hay. 
Then  Avoi-k  up  the  soil  and  make  a  thick  seeding  to 
huckAvheat  Avith  gras.s  and  clover.  Of  course  this 
Avill  mean  an  extra  ploAving  and  fitting,  but  it  ought 
to  prove  effectiA'O. 
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Imported  Chinese  Farm  Labor 

What  Do  Farmers  Say  to  This  ? 

A  WAVE  of  preparedness  enthusiasm  has  spread 
from  coast  to  coast  over  the  United  States  of 
America.  We  hear  preparedness  discussed  from  tlie 
pulpit,  from  the  rostrum  and  from  the  cracker- 
l>arrel  at  the  country  store  as  well  as  in  farm  homes 
and  city  homes.  The  greatest  stroke  possible  in  the 
direction  of  preparedness  just  now  would  be  the 
furnishing  to  the  farmers  of  this  continent  of  an 
abundance  of  cheap  labor.  The  situation  in  re¬ 
spect  to  farm  help  is  more  critical  at  this  moment 
than  it  has  ever  been  in  this  counti\v’s  histoiy. 
Munition  plants,  and  corporations  generally,  are 
paying  enormous  wages  to  the  men  of  brawn  of 
every  race  and  color,  and  the  real  labor  of  the 
country  has  been  attracted  to  the  city  and  away 
from  the  country.  Today  it  is  impossible  for  a 
farmer  to  obtain  the  help  nece.ssaiy  to  produce 
crops,  care  for  stock  and  do  general  farm  work. 
'I’lie  crying  need  of  the  nation  is  cheap  farm  labor. 
Its  procurement  would  go  further  in  the  matter  of 
genuine  prei>aredness  than  billions 
spent  in  any  other  direction. 

Tlie  Congre.ss  now  in  session 
should  at  once  enact  a  law  that 
would  enalile  the  .American  farmers 
to  contract  for  the  labor  of  a  half 
million  Chinese  coolies,  these  for¬ 
eigners  to  be  restricted  absolutely 
to  agricultural  and  horticultural 
pursuits.  They  need  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  the  privilege  of  citizcmship 
nor  the  right  to  own  proi»erty  in 
this  country.  The  coolie  is  the  best 
agricultural  labor  in  the  world  to¬ 
day.  He  is  practically  without  bad 
habits;  he  is  not  dangerous  with 
respect  to  woman ;  he  does  his  own 
cooking,  consuming  principally  rice. 

His  country  is  over-i)opuhit('d  .and 
l>ackward  in  civilization.  Ills 
whole  race  would  l)e  immeasurably 
benefited  by  contact  with  .Vmeidcan 
civilization  and  he  would  rc'turn  to 
his  home  at  the  expiration  of  his 
contract  period  a  very  much  im- 
jtroved  liuman  being,  with  suflicient 
money  to  make  him  comparatively 
rich. 

-Any  farmer  with  a  force  of  help 
of  this  kind  can  double  or  treble 
the  output  of  his  farm.  The  crops 
of  this  nation  would  be  augmented 
by  billions  of  dollar's  if  the  farmer 
had  access  to  a  half  million  of  the.se 
yellow  men.  At  home  the  high  cost 
of  living  would  be  automatically 
reduced,  and  we  would  be  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  feed  a  large  part  of  the 
civilized  world  with  the  excess 
crops  of  our  fields.  The  coolie 
would  not  come  into  competition 
with  organized  labor  if  restricted 
to  the  w'ork  upon  the  farms  and 
ga  I'dens. 

.Agricultural  schools  and  colleges, 
farmer.s’  in.stitutes  and  schmtific 
I)roce.sses,  together  with  all  the  ma¬ 
chinery  T»os.s'ible,  cannot  change  and 
never  will  change  the  laws  of  nature.  If  you  ex- 
IK'Ct  to  reap,  you  must  sow  the  seed.  Everything 
taken  from  the  soil,  whether  i'e])re.sented  in  a  bushel 
of  wheat,  in  a  i)ound  of  j)ork,  in  a  dozen  of  eggs 
or  a  l)asket  of  peaches.  rej)resents  an  exchange — viz., 
an  exchange  of  .sweat  for  ])roduce.  Tf  the  farmer 
has  not  got  the  sweat  to  give  in  exchange  for  the 
ent]),  he  cannot  get  the  crop. 

Every  country  in  Euri>pe  has  been  invaded  by 
the  American  farmer  and  business  man  in  the 
search  for  brawn  and  muscle  to  do  the  labor  in 
this  country.  .At  this  .shxge  of  the  world’s  histoi'>' 
we  have  ab.solutel.v  exhausted  the  suppl.v  from  that 
quarter.  Our  wealth  as  a  nation  comes  from  the 
soil  solely,  and  millions  of  acres  of  the  bes't  land 
on  Ood’s  earth  in  this  country  mu.st  lie  idle  unless 
we  ju'oeure  labor  at  a  i)i'ice  that  farmers  can  af¬ 
ford  to  pay. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  should  start  a  campaign  for  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  this  i)ro])0.sition  of  a  magnitude 
greater  than  anything  that  has  heretofore  been  at¬ 
tempted.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  i)rinted  in  .Ameri¬ 
ca  today  a  newspaper  of  greater  influence  tlian  The 
R.  N.-Y.  Tf  it  will  take  hold  of  this  proposition,  its 
army  of  readers  will  swamp  Oongress  with  a  de¬ 
luge  of  letters  that  will  stir  it  to  action.  No  far¬ 
mer  who  reads  this  article  will  dispute  the  fact 
that  he  can  double  or  treble  the  output  of  his  farm 
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if  he  has  at  hand  cheap  labor  to  do  the  nece.s.sary 

work.  THOMAS  PENDEI.I,. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  are  willing  to  open  a  fair  dismis¬ 
sion  of  this  subject,  but  we  cannot  endorse  the 
proposition.  We  have  seen  something  of  this  .sort 
of  labor,  and  do  not  believe  it  is  suited  to  our  sy.s- 
tem  of  farming,  especially  in  the  I'la.stern  States. 
We  believe  every  white  nation  has  tiiken  strong 
ground  against  the  impoi-fcition  of  such  labor,  and 
that  most  expenments  ivith  it  have  been  unsatis¬ 
factory.  AVe  must  say  that  Western  men  who  know 
this  labor  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  I’endell’s  estimate 
of  its  value.  Ref  ore  we  advise  any  such  radical 
step  we  want  our  farmers  to  know  ju.st  what  they 
are  doing. 


Suggested  Rotation  for  Western  New  York 

As  a  Methodist  pastor  I  read  your  paper  with  much 
delight  while  I  had  it.  It  was  a  I’est  to  me.  How¬ 
ever,  I  had  no  idea  that  I  was  so  soon  to  take  charge 
of  my  farm  personally.  I  was  obliged  to  retire  on  ac¬ 
count  of  my  health.  I  was  born  and  reared  on  the 
fjirm.  My  father  taught  me  that  if  clover  could  be 


The  Tractor  at  Work  in  a  Timothy  Sod.  Fig.  65 


Harvesting  Corn  With  a  Tractor.  Fig.  66 


grown  well  anything  in  the  world  could  be  raised  on 
tlie  land  so  far  as  fertility  was  concerned.  My  farm 
is  in  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  I  have  76  acres,  with  26  aci'es 
of  bearing  apple  orchard.  Outside  the  orchard  there 
is  a  field  of  12  acres,  the  soil  of  which  varies  from 
medium  light  .sand,  gravel,  and  about  two  acres  of 
muck.v  loam.  The  latter  is  inclined  to  be  wet,  and  I 
think_  a  little  sour.  Up  to  four  yenrs  ago  the  field  had 
lain  in  pasture  so  long  that  scarcely  anything  grew. 
No  manure  for  40  year.s.  In  11)12  the  mossy  sod  was 
plowed  under  and  planted  to  corn.  In  spite  of  tlie  very 
poor  year  for  corn  in  tliis  section,  tlie  crop  was  fair. 
For  three  years  it  has  been  cropped  at  random  with 
oats,  corn,  potatoes,  peas  and  buckwheat.  Attempts 
to  got  clover  or  Timothy  have  failed.  Strange  to  say. 
a  narrow  strip  of  Alfalfa  sown  across  the  field  for  an 
experiment  made  a  good  .sliowing  at  first,  but  in  a 
yi'ar  it  was  gone  entirely  except  a  few  scattering  roots 
wliicli  grew  deej)  and  strong,  two  or  tliree  in  a  .sipiare 
rod.  The  field  has  not  paid  for  the  labor  to  say  nothing 
of  tlie  seed  sown  on  it. 

I  am  writing  to  ask  for  a  rotation  of  crops  tliat  will 
accomplish  two  things.  First  improve'  the  soil,  and 
do  it  in  the  shortest  time,  ^’liere  will  he  some  manure 
hut  not  enough.  Hreen  crops  must  ho  plowed  under. 
Second,  I  wish  to  get  enough  off  the  land  to  pay  for 
labor  and  seed  as  well  as  the  interest  on  investment 
of  .$1,000.  I  am  just  building  a  silo,  and  expect  to 
work  into  more  stock  than  the  fruit  farms  hero  are 
carrying.  This  is  a  btfan  section  and  is  counted  to 
lie  first  class  for  apples.  Orchard  did  well  last  year. 
If  wlien  July  comes  I  find  iiiy  corn  crop  promising  too 
light  to  fill  my  silo,  what  can  I  raise  to  supplenicnt 
the  corn  siipplv?  c.  c.  .x. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

IT  is  rather  liard  to  tell  wliat  is  the  best  rotation 
of  crojis  in  this  section.  Tlie  conimone.st  are  a 
three-year  rotation  of  oats,  wheat  and  bay.  or  a 


five-year  rotation  of  corn,  oats,  wheat  and  hay. 
Roth  have  some  objections.  Com  is  usually  profit¬ 
able  {if  well  cared  for)  on  light  soils,  but  may  be 
very  unprofitable  in  w'et  years  on  heavy  soils.  Oats 
can  usually  be  raised  for  less  than  it  costs  to  buy 
tliem,  but  the  margin  of  profit  is  very  smull.  Wheat 
seldom  pays  the  cost  of  production.  On  the  farm  in 
question  it  miglit  be  profitaiile  to  raise  hay  if  tlie 
fields  Avere  heavily  limed.  A  speaker  at  a  recent 
fruit  meeting  said  that  feiv  soils  in  tliis  vicinity 
need  less  than  two  tons  of  ground  limestone  per 
a  ere. 

Tills  wiiole  section  is  working  into  new  crops,  and 
it  is  not  possilile  now  to  say  bow  they  will  best 
work  into  a  rotation,  Tliere  are  canning  facto rie-s 
within  a  few  miles  of  this  farm  and  if  a  good  yield 
can  be  obtained  peas  and  beans  can  be  grown  profit¬ 
ably,  The  pea  vines  make  good  silage.  At  present 
prices  of  vetch  seed  it  might  lie  well  to  try  rye  and 
vetch  in  the  rotation  for  a  few  seasons.  It  lias  been 
recently  suggested  that  a  good  way  to  grow  this 
crop  is  to  kee])  it  on  the  .same  land  for  two 
or  tliree  seasons  witliout  replowing,  simply  de¬ 
pending  on  the  seed  that  shattera 
off  for  the  next  crop.  A  good  cul¬ 
tivation  Avith  spring-tootli  harrow 
or  disk  riglit  after  harvest  Avill 
coA’er  the  seed  and  insure  a  good 
stand. 

A  rotation  whicli  might  be  tried 
once  around  with  fair  jirospects  of 
success  AA'ould  be  corn  on  sod  land  ; 
rye  and  A'etch  seeded  in  corn  at  last 
cultivation ;  rye  and  vetch  laud  cul¬ 
tivated  I'ight  after  liai'A-est  and  al- 
loAved  to  come  up  to  rye  and  A'etch 
again ;  rye  and  A'ctcli  land  culti- 
A'ated  right  after  bai'A'est  ami  al- 
loAved  to  groAV,  rye  and  vetch  to  lie 
]doAved  under  for  oats  next  Spring; 
cloA'cr  and  q'imothy  seeded  witli  tlie 
oats  and  alb>v\'ed  to  stand  for  hay 
one  or  tAvo  years.  As  indicated  this 
AA'ould  lie  a  six-year  x'otation,  but  if 
eight-acre  fields  Avere  tliought  too 
small  it  could  lie  made  a  four-year 
plan  by  cutting  out  one  year  of  rye 
and  A'etch  and  one  year  of  hay. 

If  i^eas  AA'ere  found  regularly 
profitable,  .a  good  soil-improA’liig  ro¬ 
tation  miglit  be  corn  Avith  rye  and 
vetch  seeded  in  at  tlie  last  cultiva¬ 
tion ;  rye  and  vetch  cultivated  in 
after  lini'vest  once  or  tAvice;  peas 
on  the  x've  and  vetcli  sod  folloAvxid 
by  Urimson  clover,  rye  or  some 
otlier  cover  ci'op ;  corn  on  the  cover 
ci'op  sod.  As  a  thrx'e  or  four-year 
I'otation  this  AA'onld  turn  under  a 
sod  almost  every  year  and,  then- 
rcflrallif,  vshouhl  iielji  improA'e  the 
land.  In  practice  either  of  those 
rotation.s  might  prove  of  no  value. 
In  eitlier  of  these  rotations  it  AA'ould 
be  Avell  to  soAA'  limestone  whenever 
a  sod  AA'a.s  plowed  under.  In  either 
of  these  rotations  beans  might  lie 
u.sed  in  place  of  the  corn.  Root 
disease,  hoAvever,  may  put  this  sec¬ 
tion  out  of  the  bean-groAving  busi¬ 
ness  if  it  cannot  lie  controlled.  Soy 
beans  or  cow  >eas  might  be  Avorked  into  these  ro¬ 
tations  either  for  seed,  hay  or  silage.  It  is  often 
hard  to  ciii'e  hay  Avlion  these  crops  are  ready  to  cut 
for  this  pin'])ose.  a.  c.  av. 

R.  N.-Y. — Is  lliere  not  some  danger  of  mixing 
A'otch  ill  Avitli  tlie  ea lining  ]teas?  We  huA'e  found 
tliat  vetch  spreads  all  OA'cr  tlie  farm  if  groAvn  as 
luu'e  suggested. 


Practical  Use  of  Tractors 

The  picture  at  Figs.  65  and  66  show  a  tractor 
at  Avork  on  a  farm  in  Washington  Co..  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Clifford  A.  Ala.son.  aaIio  oaviis  tliis  machine,  has 
tills  to  say  about  its  Avork : 

I  tliought  you  Avoidd  be  interested  in  some  tractor 
operations  on  a  Nortliern  NeAV  York  State  farm.  I 
imrehased  a  10  to  20  tractor  in  the  Spring,  and  I  have 
put  it  to  about  every  job  yon  AA'ould  expect  to  do  Avith 
horses  and  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  same.  It  does 
tile  various  farm  operations  niueh  (piieker.  and  Avitli 
less  help  and  at  less  expense  tlian  1  could  keep  enougli 
liorses  to  do  tlie  same  amount  of  work.  I  am  enclosing 
a  picture  of  ploAving  Avith  three  14-in.  ploAvs  in  heavy 
Timothy  .sod,  and  the  engine  handled  it  Avith  ease. 

Our  reiiorts- from  tractor  farmers  \'ary  consider- 
alily.  q^iere  is  (piite  a  difference  in  results  due  to 
condition  of  .soil  and  perhaps  more  to  tlie  men  aa'Iio 
undertake  to  run  tlie  tractors.  On  wet  .soils  and  steej) 
hills  the  tractors  give  troulile.  but  oil  reasonably 
leA'el  and  dry  ground  they  do  well. 
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Fcliruaiy  In,  l!il7. 


A  Southern  Potato  Crop 

'I’lic  picture  on  the  first  page  shows  a 
potato  held  at  l!aini)ton,  Va.  We  i)rint 
it  as  a  coinj)anion  i)iece  to  the  corn  pic¬ 
ture  shown  on  page  <>7  to  give  an  idea  of 
what  can  1><‘  done  witli  a  light  Southern 
land  when  t)roperl.v  handled.  Last  May 
there  was  a  heavy  crop  of  (h-imson  clover 
grown  on  part  of  this  field.  This  was 
.plowfsl  under  and  the  ground  prop<‘rly 
worked  through  the  Summer,  and  a  late 
l)ota1o  croi>  jdanted  about  August  1st. 
Mr.  .7.  W.  Uowe,  who  raised  this  crop, 
pays  that  they  used  from  700  to  S(K) 
pounds  of  fertili'/er  to  the  acre  with  an 
analysis  of  1  per  cent,  ammonia,  8  p<‘r 
cent,  of  phosjihoric  acid  and  about  2  per 
cent,  of  potash.  On  the  remainder  of  this 
field  a  good  crop  of  early  potatoes  was 
first  grown.  After  these  were  dug  the 
ground  was  worked  up  j)roperly  and  an¬ 
other  croj)  of  late  potato<!S  planted  on  the 
same  gi'onnd.  Iloth  cnips  of  late  potatoes 
were  good.  No  one  could  fairly  advise 
such  heavy  cropping  as  a  general  jiropo- 
sition.  but  last  year  they  had  the  seed  po¬ 
tatoes  on  hand  with  every  prosi)ect  of 
high  ju'iees  for  the  lat(',crop,  so  they  ])ut 
them  in  with  good  results.  The  average 
Northern  man  looking  at  this  light  .soil 
would  not  consider  it  strong  enough  to 
produce  anything  like  a  fair  crop,  yet 
when  ))roperly  handbal  b.v  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  cover  crops  and  well  fertilized  it 
gives  surprising  results  with  corn,  i)ota- 
toes  or  similar  farm  crops.  It  is  a  gre.at 
illustration  of  what  can  bn  done  wifh  soil 
in  that  climate  if  it  is  only  properly  cared 
for. 


New  York  State  Legislature 

'i'he  first  month  of  the  year  has  wit¬ 
nessed  the  introduction  in  the  7<egisla- 
tnri>  of  a  numlx'r  of  bills  affecting  agri¬ 
cultural  interests,  of  which  those  arc  the 
most  noteworthy; 

My  Senator  Sage,  empowering  the 
Commissioner  of  Agricult  rue  to  direct 
agricultural  operations  on  all  institution 
farms  of  the  State,  the  i)articular  feature 
of  the  bill  providing  for  the  exchange  and 
distribution  of  products  between  the  in- 
sttiutions. 

P.y  Senator  Sage,  cour.ses  of  studies  in 
all  secondary  schools  to  be  ])rescribed  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture;  does 
not  apply  to  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Ithaca. 

My  Senator  Wicks.  i»roviding  for  issu- 
anc<*s  by  Coinniissiom'r  of  Agriculture  to 
claim.ints.  of  <'erl  ilicat.es  showing 
ainonnt.s  due  to  owner.s  of  cattle  slaugh¬ 
tered  nniler  jirovisions  of  agricultural 
la  w . 

Ity  Sen.Mlor  \\'icks,  ]>crmitting  the  sale 
of  skim-milk  in  New  York  city  (hereto- 
for«'  forbidd<m). 

My  Senator  Wicks,  permitting  the 
standardizatimi  of  (‘vapoi'at(‘(l  or  con- 
dens(sl  milk.  The  i»roportionate  amotints 
of  fats  and  .solids  in  such  product  are  not 
altered. 

My  Senator  "Wicks,  Inspectoi*s  and 
Agents  in  the  Department  -of  Agricul- 
tur«‘  hereafter  apjminted  must  have  had 
five  years’  experience  of  farm,  milk  sta¬ 
tion.  butter  or  cheese  factory  work,  and 
oiM!  year's  training  in  a  rec-ognized  agri¬ 
cultural  school ;  or  in  li»‘u  of  such,  shall 
have  had  a  two  years’  course  in  a  recog¬ 
nized  agri<-ultural  .school. 

My  Senator  Thomii.son.  establi.shing  an 
agricultural  denionstr:ition  station  in 
Niagara  County;  intended  to -supplement 
the  woi-k  of  tli(!  e.\iierim(mt  stations  at 
(Jenev:i  and  Ithaca,  and  in  aid  of  those 
institutions;  five  members  con.stituto 
board  of  control,  two  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Coveruor  to  serve  without  pay,  the 
otln‘r  memlx'rs  being  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  and  tin*  dii-ectors  <if  the 
(JeiK'va  exi)erimenl  station  and  of  the 
State  College  of  agriculture  at  ('ornell. 
An  api>ropriatiou  of  is  jirovided 

for  lands,  buildings  (and  running  (ex- 
pen.ses  the  lii’st  y('ar. 

I’.y  ,\ssemblyman  Fullager,  a  dog  law- 
’riiis  wall  donbtb'ss  give  way  to  the 
“sheep  and  dog  law”  reiommended  by 
the  VVicks  Committee'. 

My  Assemblyman  l•dh‘n'bog<'n,  <'xc<>pt- 
ing  cei-eals  from  the  operation  of  the 
law  relative  to  the  reports  ‘of  sal<*s  of 
product'  sold  by  commi.ssion  merchants. 

The  last  day  of  January,  under  pre.s- 
snn'  of  a  party  canicus  and  in  the  face 
of  con.sideraible  -opixasition  by  the  minor¬ 
ity.  a  hill  W!js  jaissed  in  th<‘  Assembly 
( prt'viously  pa.ssed  by  tin*  Senate!  which 
imposed  incrt'jist'd  rt'gistriition  _  fees  on 
motor  vt'hich's  used  for  omnibus  and 
trucking  purpost'.s.  ’Pin'  luistt*  was  in'tv.s- 
sary  as  Febiuiiry  1  was  the  date  on 
which  the  jirevioais  tbit  rate  of  eaich 
for  vehicles 'of  these  classi's  bi'caiine  due, 
and  without  this  new  ('iiactment  the  ex- 
pi'cted  income  from  the  new  .schedule 
would  not  at'crue  for  another  year.  The 
schedule  foi-  omnibuses  is  incrmised  from 
the  flat  i-iiti'  of  .$5  to:  vehicles  .'^eating 


five  iias.sengers  or  les.s,  -$15;  seating  not  i 
less  than  six  nor  more  thiin  seven,] 
$24. .’>();  si'iiting  not  less  than  I'ight  nor' 
more  than  10,  .$:{0..''»0 ;  seating  not  less 
than  11  nor  more  tlnin  1(5,  $f-‘l;  seating 
not  less  tli..n  17  nor  more  than  20,  •$-”)2 ; 
se.'iting  not  less  than  21  nor  more  than 
22,  .$50;  seating  not  less  tlnin  2.‘>  nor 
more  than  2(5,  $(51.50;  seating  ^not  less 
than  27  nor  more  than  -‘>0,  .$(57.-50;  seat¬ 
ing  in  exce.ss  of  .‘50  jiassengei's,  .$(57. .50 
and  an  additional  fee  of  -$2  for  each  y>as- 
smiger,  measured  by  the  seating  capacity, 
in  exce.ss  of  20  passenger.s. 

For  each  vehicle  having  a  combined 
weight  of  truck  and  carrying  capacity  1 
of  two  tons  or  less,  an  annual  fix^  of  <$10; 
of  more  than  two  and  not  more  than 
three  toms,  $15;  of  more  than  three  and 
not  more  than  four  tons,  .$20;  of  more 
than  four  and  not  more  than  live  tons, 
.$25 ;  of  more  than  live  and  not  more 
than  six  tons,  .$20;  of  more  than  six 
and  not  more  than  seven,  $2>.5 of  more 
than  .seven  and  not  more  than  eight  tons, 
$40;  of  more  than  eight  and  not  more 
than  nine  tons,  $4.5;  and  thus  on  up  to 
truck.s  carrying  a  combined  weight  of 
14  tons,  the  fee  of  'which  is  $70  and  an 
additional  fee  of  $10  for  ea<-h  ton  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  14  tons.  Immediately  after  its 
passage  by  the  Ass«unbly  the  bill  was 
hurried  to  the  Governor  for  his  signa¬ 
ture. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 


fOTATOKS  CONTINUE  STRONG.  MAINE 
GROWERS  I’ROSl'KROirS  AND  MAY 
l.VCKEASK  AIKEAGE. 

SiiK'C  jiotatoes  -toiK'hed  the  .$2  line,  the 
continued  strong  tone  has  kejit  the  trade, 
guessing  where  the  rise  will  stop.  The  | 
amount  of  stock  umsold  is  fairly  well 
known,  and  nobody  questions  that  the 
shortage  is  serious  anri  likely  to  con¬ 
tinue  so  for  many  months.  Mut  from 
the  other  side,  that  of  demand,  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  consumers  will  cut 
jiurchases  enough  to  check  the  market’s 
upward  trend.  Dealers  are  talking  of 
the  potato  boycott  moveim'nts  hi'i'c  and 
there,  but  do  not  seem  to  think  they 
will  affect  the  general  market.  It  is  the 
quiet  reduction  of  buying  on  the  part  of 
so  many  people,  including  many  with 
good  incomes,  that  makes  dealers  thought¬ 
ful.  I 

Said  F.  \V.  Higgins  <&  Co.:  “Our  rep¬ 
resentative,  lately  back  from  the  Aroo.s- 
took  jiotato  section,  reports  talk  of  heavy 
planting  for  next  season.  One  leading 
grower  was  to  increase  2.5  per  cent. 
Seed,  fertilizer,  and  labor  will  be  .scarci* 
and  high,  but  the  growers  have  money 
to  pay  for  what  they  -want.  Everybody 
who  has  anything  to  sell  has  Ix'en  send¬ 
ing  agents  up  there.  Farmers  are,  actu¬ 
ally  getting  $.5  jier  barrel  on  the  spot, 
and  one  big  sale  at  Fort  Fairfield,  ,20,(HM) 
barrels  went  through  on  that  basis.  In 
Boston,  we  quote  at  $2.20  pi'V  bu.  in 
bulk  or  $2.27  in  sacks  at  the  yards.  The 
market  seems  pretty  strong.  They  w’ant 
potatoes  everywhere  and  Maine  has  to 
ship  them  all  over  the  East.  There  isn’t 
three  days’  supjily  in  Boston,  an<i_  a  bad 
storm  might  make  them  go  very  high  for  ’ 
a  time.  We  see  no  prospect  of  much  | 
relii'f  for  con.sumers  until  the  Jiew  crop 
liegin.s  to  arrive  liberally  in  August. 
Dealers  estimate  70  jier  cent,  of  the 
Aroostook  crop  has  been  shipped.  There 
may  be  4,(KK),0(M)  bus.  left.  No  other; 
Eastern  W'ction  has  much  surjdus.”  ! 
lllGIf  COST  VEGETAREKS  CHECK  DEMANR 

“We  notice  Ji  tendency  of  consumers 
to  make  smaller  purchases.”  said  a  large 
Faneuil  Hall  jobber  who  also  has  a  high 
class  and  general  retail  trade.  “Even 
the  well-to-do  peojile  feel  that  way  about 
it.  They  do  without  .some  things  and 
buy  le.ss  of  other  things.  'I'he  customer 
who  used  to  order  a  bushel  of  ]>ntatoes 
now  buys  them  by  the  peck,  and  the  one 
who  bought  ten  pounds  of  onions  buys  a 
couple  of  pounds,  and  so  on.  Some  peo- 
jde  refnsi*  to  take  siii'h  things  as  cab- 
liages.  sipiashes  and  onions  -when  they 
learn  'the  price.  We  have  to  make  a : 
jirofit  on  a  small  order  delivered,  and, 
that  makes  vegetables  come  almost  as 
high  as  candy.”  Onions  are  uj)  another 
jieg  to  ,$8  iR'i’  100  lbs.,  cabbage  is  $(5.50 
Iter  bbl.,  and  squash  if  large  and  sound 
brings  .$8.5  to  $00  per  ton.  Beets,  even 
the  ovi'rgrown  ones  that  usually  go  J;o 
cattle,  sell  at  $2  and  good  ones  .$2.5(7 
per  box.  ('arrots  ari*  $1.2.5  to  .$1.50; 
parsniiis  .$1,50  to  .$1.7.5;  white  turnips 
.$1.2.5  to  $1.75  Hothousi*  stuff  is  jiretty 
high,  led  by  tomatoes  at  40c  lb.  and  cu¬ 
cumbers,  choice  at  .$10  box.  Madishea 
hold  at  .$2  box  and  lettui'e  at  50c  to 
$1. 

APPLES  IXUNG  KAIRLY  AVKLI.. 

The  apple  trade  jogs  along  riuietly. 
Good  stock  is  still  in  (lemand.  while  off 
grade  fruit  is  hard  to  sell.  Hall  A  Cote 
say:  “Aiiph'S  that  have  the  iiualily  bring 
the  jtrice,  from  $5. .50  down.  Imt  most  ri'-  i 
ceipts  arc  off  (piality  and  sell  around  .$.‘5  [ 
to  $2.50.  Native  box  apples  are  .$1  to  | 
.82.  We  do  not  loidc  for  imich  activity  in 
cold  storage  .'iiqih'S  for  the  pre.sent  and  j 
shall  not  ofl'er  ours  for  several  weeks.  | 
Lai'ge  arrivals  of  box  apiiles  from  near- ■ 
by  jioints  keeji  the  in.irket  down  just! 
now."  Maldwins,  Grade  A  are  .$.2  to  .$4, 
grade  M  :ind  ungraded  $2.2.5  to  $.'».  A  | 
few  Mussets,  mostly  iioor,  .$2  to  .$.2.  Ben 
Davis  $2  to  $2..5().  ('raivberries  are  as 
weak  and  dull  as  of  late,  and  scaretdy 
anything  brings  more  than  .$.5.  and  all 
the  way  down  to  damaged  lots  for  which 
it  is  hard  to  get  an  offer  of  .$2  or  so. 
((’ontiniH'd  on  page  MMl) 
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Grapes  Will  Grow 
In  Any  Garden 

NO  matter  whether  your  gar¬ 
den  is  an  acre  in  extent  or 
“handkerchief”  size,  you  have 
room  to  grow  Grapes.  They 
will  grow  wherever  there  is 
earth  enough  to  set  the  vines 
in.  Plant  them  along  the  fence 
or  train  the  vine  over  the  back 
porch.  Hubbard’s  vines  grow 
anywhere.  Send  for 

Hubbard’s  Small  Fruit 
Catalogue 

A  booklet  which  tells  how  to  plant 
Grapevines  and  grow  Grapes.  'Wc 
have  been  growing  good  vines  for 
fifty  years  and  our  stock  is  giving 
satisfaction  in  home  gardens  and  the 
largest  vineyards.  Send  for  our  ca¬ 
talogue  today. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  COMPANY 

BOX  20.  FREDONIA,  NEW  YORK 


Fine  (or  the  Home 
Garden  ;  they  need 
less  room.  Bear 
Quicker,  and  give 
finest  fruit.  My 
choice  stock  of 
dwarf  fruit  trees  will 
please  you. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Storrs  &  Harrison 
Seed  and  Plant 
Annual — 1917 


w 

Sprtffg/9f7  i 

'■/HStorjis  I 


For  63  years  wc  fc  J^j- 
have  boon  sending 
this  .'Vninuil  to  the  farmers,  gardeners, 
and  fruit  -  growera  of  the  United 
States.  The  1917  edition  has  been 
enlarged,  revised,  and  lists  all  the 
heat  ivew  and  the  old  tried  varieties  of 

VEGETABLES,  FLOWERS 
SHRUBS,  TREES,  ROSES 

Send  today  for  a  copy. 

From  .Storrs  &  Harrison  Company 
you  get  till  you  need  for  garden  or 
farm,  lawn  or  landscape.  Our  prices 
are  reasonable;  our  stock  is  right;  we 
guarantee  delivery. 

iTHE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.i 

Box  397  Painesville,  Ohio 


Northern  Grown  at  Rochester 

JlartlU.  tnie-to-name  fruit  frees  at  low  prices. 
Apple,  peach,  pear,  plum,  quince  and  cherry  trees 
for  sale.  Also  grapevines,  currants,  ornamental 
trees,  roses,  plants,  new 
truRs,  etc.  Buy  them  direct 
from  us  at 

Half  Agents*  Prices 

For  more  than  35  years  we 
have  been  selling  direct. 
Oup  customers  come  back 
year  after  year.  If  you  trant 
to  nave  monry,  ufrite  /or  otir 
new  catalog. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO. 
— -  22  Wall  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 

KBBSSSSSSi  


DWARF  APPLE  TREES 
DWARF  PEAR  TREES 
DWARF  PLUM  TREES 
DWARF  CHERRY  TREES 
DWARF  PEACH  TREES 

My  Free  Catalogue  is  a  hand-book  of 
Dwarf  P'ruit  Tree  Culture.  Tear 
this  out  and  send  me  your 
address. 

Iloi  H 


NUT  TREES 

start  right  with  iny  haniy 
I'ennsylvania  grown  grafted 
trees  and  avoid  disap|K>iiit- 
inent.  Uandaoiue  catalogue 
five. 

J.  F.  JONES 

THE  NUT  TREE  SPECIAUST 
Box  R,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


APPLK8,  PKAU8,  .PKACllKti,  Pl.llM.S,  • 
CllEUKlES,.  APUJCOT8,  QUINCK.S,  • 
UKAPKS,  BKHlilKS,  at  lowest  dlrecl-to-  • 
you  prices.  Our  TJ17  catalogue  Is  a  big  • 
money  savor.  Send  today  for  free  copy. 

WOODLAWN  NURSERIES,  AUen  L.  Wood,  Prop. 
902  Canon  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  2 


ACM  TREES 


Ruy  now  from  u«.  Also 
■  I  and  plants.  New  prico 

Box  129,  Wcstininsler,  Md. 


REES  at  HalFA^enh  Ibices 


Ilnldwln  Apple  (1  to  7  ft.  W)  $9.00  per  lOO 
Rarllett  I’ear  ft  to  7  ft.  Oo  11.00  ■*  “ 
Klherta  Pencil  fito7ft.  «  9.00  "  '• 

We  Pi-cimy  Freight  and  Giiaranteoeafodcliverv. 
Free  CntaloK.  Complete  Line. 

THE  tV.M.  J.  KKILLY  MlltlSKKIKH 
64  Osslan  St.  •  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Guaranteed  by  Certified  Grower- 


450,000 


'  200  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Hestrooteil 
:  stock.  Genuine,  i-hcnp.  2  saniplo  currants  mailed  for  10c. 
j  CaUlog  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH,  Box  L,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

P.  A.GUKKNSKY&  CO.,Ine.,.Scliolu»rIe,  N.Y. 
LARGE  WHOLESALE  CD|11T  and  Orua- 

G  ROWERS  OF  *  *'.^*-^  m  e  n  t  als 

Established  27  years.  A.SF  FOR  OUR  PlilOEH. 

Peach  Trees,  2c.-1  yr.small7°*^roport*fom 

Delicious  Apple,  Kc.  1  and  2  yoars.  Send  for  price.s. 
(Bridgeville  Nurseries)  Mycr  Si  Soiim,  Bridaeville,  Del. 


NUTCULTUREestrv; 


rcurn,  $3.  AmUUCAN 
Itiiclicnter,  N,  Y, 


m 


The  FRUIT  TRIUMPH 

OF  A  CENTURY 

I'ROP.  HAN.SEN'S  HYBRID  PLUMS. 
,  A  truly  wonderful  fruit  produced  by 
f  *rof,  llaniien,  of  tho  Brookini^B  AKricuD 
tnrul  School,  So.  Duk.  Trees  pliintcd  this 
^  y(«ar  will  blonitoro  and  bear  next  ssoiton 

prodtico  piiyinjc  crops  tho  second  yoar. 
liarKnin  Oner  of  ton  difTcrcnt  varieties 
4  to  6  ft.  hif^»  $n.r>0  and  26  Progrchfllvo  Kver- 
-  Dcarini^  Stiawborry  plants  with  Compass  Cherry 
^oo  with  thin  order.  Order  direct  from  thin  adver- 
tixemont.  t^hipnients  madti  iu*cordiiig  to  your  instruc¬ 
tions.  'froea  will  produce  the  most  delicious  fruit 
^  <Mi  ever  nto.  Packud  In  straw  and  moss.  For  further 
information  send  for  my  big  Kkl-poKo  cataIo($ — It's 
rKKK  with  Gurney  FVeo  Service  booklets,  containing 
valuable  information  on  planUn^j;  and  ^owin^. 

GURNEY  SEED  & 

NURSERY 


J60  Gurney 
Yank  to 


CO. 

Square 


S.  D. 


WHERE  WILL  YOU  BUY  YOUR  TREES  THIS  YEAR? 

Ilocs  a  rock-rihbctl  Kiiarantoe,  that  protects  you  against  lo.ss  or  dumage  from 
inlcrior  stock,  intere.st  you  ?  If  so  send  for  our  b-aiidsomc  new  ('abilot'  and 
read  the  clause  for  yourself.  It  lias  apjioaled  to  thou.sands  of  fruit  grower.s 

The  ROWAN  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES.  Inc.  44  Mu5n  St..  Dansville,  N.  y'. 
Sucoessoif*  to  UKILI.»Y  HUGS.  NiirK«*ri«*H 


Big,  New  4-coIor  1917  Book 

— just  off  the  pre.ss.  Brand 
new  money-making  facts. 

Free  for  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  a  post  card.  Learn  how 
orchardists  have  grown  rich— how 
they  get  $12  a  barrel  for  apples — $2.70  a 
crate  for  peaches — big  money  from  spare  land. 

This  is  tho  book  you  need— got  it  today. 

STAkCK  BRO’S 

Succl.as  Orchards  Book 

Crammed  with  money-making  facta 
and  with  life  photos  of  fruits  in 
natural  color,  and  successful  or¬ 
chards.  Stark  Trees — best  by 
test  of  lOi  Years.  FIll'iK 
T'  r  o  1  g  !i  t  to  your  elation 
tnaki  s  .SUtrk  lira’s  your  neigh- 
hors  — KltEE  Landscaping  I’luna. 
lie  sure  to  write  'fUDA  Y. 

STARK  BRO’S,  LOUISIANA.  Mo. 

12  35  Good  Salesmen  Wanted— Writs 


FREE 

Freight 


Stork 

Delicioiu 
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The  Home  Acre 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

Kaui.v  Mani'uino. — Onr  truck  far¬ 
mers  arc  using  the  bright  January  wcatli- 
er  in  preparing  their  land  and  running 
out  the  furrows  for  cantaloupes,  cucum¬ 
bers  and  watcrinelons.  They  use  XeAV 
York  manure  in  the  furrows,  and  as 
they  can  only  buy  this  fivsh  they  like  to 
get  it  into  the  furrows  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  let  it  lie  to  rot  soim*  before 
idanting  time.  With  manure  at  .$.‘>.2.5 
a  ton  at  the  stations  it  is  rather  an  ex¬ 
pensive  fertilizer,  but  they  do  not  seem 
to  think  that  they  can  grow  these  crops 
witliout  it,  .aided  by  a  Spring  applica¬ 
tion  of  commercial  fertilizer.  I  use  only 
a  good  fertilizia-  in  the  hills  for  melons, 
as  my  land  is  bi-oadcast  with  manure  in 
the  Ihill,  and  I  i)refer  not  to  have  ,a  mass 
of  rough  manure  right  under  the  |)lants 
to  cut  off  the  rise  of  the  soil  moisture. 
From  the  local  st.ables  a  very  modest 
cartload  of  manure  costs  me  a  dollar,  but 


tops  of  the  onions  have  been  browned  at 
the  tips.  w.  K.  MA.SSKY, 


Lettuce  Culture  in  Wayne  Co.,  N,  Y. 

The  lettuce  tract  shown  at  Fig.  07  is 
owned  by  l)r.  I>.  F.  St.  .Tolin  and  is  but 
one  of  a  large*  numlx'i’  of  muck  plots  in 
Waym*  County  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
lettuce,  and  in  ia)tation  to  celery,  onions 
and  carrots.  'I'he  general  i)lan  of  the 
lettuce  growers  is  to  raise  two  crops  in 
one  sea.son,  and  this  ciills  foi'  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  cropping  opei-ations  as 
soon  as  the  land  is  warm  enough  in  the 
.Spring.  A  double  harv<>st  is  jjossible  if 
the  cro]!  is  started  in  e.arly  May.  The 
land  is  fitted  in  the  ordinary  way.  In 
thi.s  section  many  growers  seed  .as  heavi¬ 
ly  as  four  to  live  ixmnds  to  the  acre. 
While  this  is  r.ather  heavy  it  is  held  to 
h('  better  juactice  to  thin  out  as  lus'ded, 
and  thus  have  .a  uniform  growth  wilh 
all  the  aia'a  i)roducin,'<  its  average  of 


A  Tract  of  Lettuce  in  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  Fig.  67 


Dansrille’s  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nnrjertes 


•  «  .ev  MAI  ONFY’S  1  AWN 

Introductory  Offer  improvement  collection 

8  Hardy  Trees  and  Plants  for  $2. 15 

1  Calalpa  Butigii,  2  year  head.  1  Norway  Spruce  2-3  ft.  balled. 

3  Hardy  Roses,  2  year,  red,  white  and  pink.  3  Hardy  Shrubs,  2  year  2-3  ft. 

1  Deutizia,  Crenata,  1  Spiraea,  Collosa  Rosea,  1  Weigelia,  Eva  Rathke. 

Our  Free  Wholesale  Catalog  for  1917  illustrated  iu  colors  together  wilh  a  valuable 
booklet  “How  to  Grow  and  Care  for  T'rces  and  Shrubs’’  is  now  ready  for  you. 

WE  SEND  BOTH  FREE  ON  REQUEST 
Our  Catalogue  explains  why  we  sell  only  the  best  quality  of  trees  to  you  at  wlioleaale  prices  why 
we  hack  every  trc<*  weship  from  our  Nurseries,  tlic  largest  in  New  York  State,  witli  an  ab¬ 
solutely  binding  guarantee — why  we  have  recognized  our  rcsiionsibility  to  the  fruit  grower 
and  deliver  strictly  true  to  name  trees  at  cost  of  production  pins  one  profit. 

We  know  wliat  we  send,  liecause  we  grow’ what  we  send— 33  years  experience  is  back  of  your 

_  planting— for  the  caialoij  today— (irt  the  v’hole  e/f  ry. 

It  U'ill pay  you  to  do  biisineits  irith  ve  because  we  make  it  our  business  i 

to  sat isfy  every  customer.  A 

VISIT  OUR  400  ACRE  NURSERIES 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WEllS  CO.  . .  i_-. 


KELLVS  TREES  PAY  BIG  DIVIDENDS 


TREES 


APPLE 

PEACH 

PEAR 


Kniit  trees  aiul  plntitH  of  all  Icituls.  Uelinble,  true  to  iiaTuo 
HliH’k  at  renHonahlo  prices,  t’ataloirue  freo,  also  booklet, 
“How  to  Plant  Tives/^  if  you  ask  for  It  aiul  mention  tliis 

p/iIH*r. 

The  Barnes  Brothers  Nursery  Company 
Box  8  Yalesville,  Conn. 


on  my  gai'dcu  I  mu.st  have  it,  bccau.'<e  I 
have  no  room  for  the  growing  of  green 
crops  to  turn  under,  and  mu.st  have  the 
hiimiis-making  organic  miilter.  Our 
homemade  manure  is  very  rough  stuff, 
for  they  feed  tlie  corn  stover,  aiul  it  is 
full  of  big  stalks.  These  I  have  to  rake 
oir  and  put  iu  iny  compo.st  he.ni)  in 
Spring  after  they  have  leached  during 
the  Winter,  and  linally  T  g-d;  them  rot- 
tc<l  down. 

Wi.NTEU  Citoj’.s. — The  early  Winter 
«Top  of  lettuce  i.s  finished,  and  the  frame.s 
are  being  planted  to  i’rizefaker  onion 
seed  for  transplanting,  beets,  radisiies, 
])arsh*y  and  .Succes.sion  caiihagt*  idaiits. 
In  fact  I  shall  haw*  Succession  as  the 
earliest,  for  all  the  Fall-sown  cabbage 
jilants  were  killed  hero,  and  at  Norfolk 
and  in  North  Carolina  in  November,  by 
the  sudden  freeze  Avhen  in  a  tender  state. 
I  am  .sowing  the  Copenhagen  Market 
cabbage,  and  though  not  so  early  a.s  the 
Farly  Jersey  Wakefield  it  makes  larger 
heads.  It  was  rath(>r  strange  that  the 
cabbage  plants  were  killed  while  lettuce 
plants  not  10  feet  away  in  another  bed 
an*  still  living  all  right  here  tlie  last 
week  in  .Tanuary,  and  will  now  lx*  set  in 
frames  for  early  lieading.  One  three- 
sash  frame  will  he  sown  in  Hanson  let¬ 
tuce  now  for  e.irly  Spring  transplanting 
outside.  This  frame,  which  has  grown 
a  crop  of  lettuce,  will  simply  lx*  mov(*il 
to  fresh  soil  for  sowing  the  seed,  a.s  I 
wish  to  avoid  danger  of  di.sease.  'I'lie 
llig  l.oston  lettuci*  has  had  its  turn  in 
tlx*  frames,  hut  I  never  grow  it  for 
Spring  setting,  for  it  runs  to  seed  too 
rapidly  as  the  weather  gets  warm.  I 
find  that  the  Ilan.son  and  the  Wonder¬ 
ful  f>r  New  York  are  the  best  for  Sjiring 
s(‘tting. 

flRKK.MLOUSE  .Soil.. — Soil  ft)!*  the  flats 
in  the  greenhouse  is  in  out  of  the  way 
of  frost,  and  next  week  the  early  tomato 
seed  and  early  p(*i)per.s  will  he  sown,  and 
Spring  work  will  begin  in  e.irnest  a.s  the 
sun  climbs  higher.  It  is  som(*thing  of 
u  misfortune  that  we  have  so  litth*  snow 
here,  for  the  con.stant  freezing  at  night 
and  thawing  out  in  day  time  with  soil 
uncovered,  d(x*s  more  damage  than  hard 
fr(*ezing  weather  on  a  snow-co\’ered  soil. 
I’.iit  the  spinach  does  not  se(*m  to  have 
suffered,  and  the  kale  is  strong,  while  the 


idants.  Fertilizer  re(|uirem(*nts,  of 
course,  vary  with  conditions.  I’romiii- 
ent  growers  h(*n*  use  a  four  per  cent, 
nitrogen  and  It)  ix*r  cent,  phosiihoric 
acid  fertilizer.  ai)pli<*d  at  rati*  of  I,.5(K) 
to  1,800  pounds  to  the  acre. 

(1  rowers  getting  in  on  the  .soil  early 
and  in  favon*d  locations  make  their  first 
<uttings  in  .Tune,  a  most  favoralile  time 
to  hit  the  mark(*t,  esiiecially  for  tliose 
who  arrive  first.  Quotations  then  have 
been  known  to  range  around  $2  and 
.$2..50  p<*r  crati*  to  tin*  grower.  The  st*c- 
ond  crop  can  usually  he  start(*d  about 
the  fir.st  of  July,  tlie  earlier  the  hotter  in 
escaping  first  frosts,  though  often  a  later 
croj)  that  comes  through  fortunately  Avill 
command  a  much  better  jirice.  Perhaps 
there  is  110  farm  or  truck  commodity 
suliject  to  such  (*xc(*.ssive  lluctuation  in 
market  value  as  h*ttnce.  In  times  of 
scarcity  in  tin*  large  cities  the  quotations 
top  so  liigh  as  to  seem  out  of  jiroiiortion 
to  the  true  value  and  witli  a  filling  of  the 
market  prices  tumlile  so  that  often  the 
smaller  ship|x*rs  do  not  realize  any  ])rofit 
on  their  forwardings. 

'Tlie  crop  is  shiiiped  in  crates  of  .si*- 
lected  heads,  21  to  the  box,  and  in  ham- 
ix*r.s  of  from  28  to  .51  heads,  according 
to  size.  Formerly  only  hamp(*rs  were 
shipped  from  the  \Yayne  County  district 
l)c(  (  f  1ji(c  yi'iirs  tlie  box  or  crate  lias 
come  into  more  gen(*ral  use.  A  fair  av¬ 
erage  to  the  acre  would  he  from  I.OdO  to 
1..5()<)  crates,  according  to  tlie  .s(*ason. 
Last  .si'a.son  jiriccs  ranged  from  75  cents 
to  .$2  per  crate  to  the  grower.  T'nlike 
most  crops  the  li(*ld  is  not  harvested  in 
one  eflort,  hilt  cuttings  are  made  of  such 
heads  jiromiscuoiisly,  though  with  careful 
search,  a.s  have  reached  standard  .size. 
In  tills  way  crates  can  he  filled  witii 
clioice  heads  and  usually  the  market  re¬ 
turns  will  warrant  this  care  in  packing. 
The  work  is  ch*an.  and  often  om*  will 
find  a  large*  force  of  women  engageel  at 
it  in  this  st*ctioii.  A  nailer  follows  the 
jiackers  allix'v.ig  the  lids  in  the  fi<*ld  and 
tin*  crates  ar’^  taken  direct  to  the  stor¬ 
age  or  car. 

In  seasons  of  short aV^"»ah*s  are  made 
almost  from  tin*  field  am^at  other  times 
tin*  crop  is  placi*<I  in  limit(*d  .storage, 
waiting  tin*  market.  l.t'ttiice  growing 
(Continued  on  page  lO.'t) 


“A  Wonderful  Help 
to  Fruit  Growers” 


5  Beginners  and  Experts,  Too, 
M  Say:  “Most  Practical,  Concise, 
M  Reliable,  Helpful,  Up-to-Date 
g  Guide  to  Fruit  Growing.” 

m  “Worth  its  weight  in  gold.  ’  ’ 

g  I  .saved  those  two  trees  just 

g  from  reading  your  book.” 


j 


^  This  book  tells  how  to  plant,  prune,  spray,  cultivate,  dynamite,  fer-  g 

y  tilize— to  pay  for  orchards  with  fillers;  many  profit-making  short  cuts  not  g 
—  generally  known — 88  pages,  many  pictures,  drawings  and  diagrams-  ^ 

=  contains  no  advertising.  Price  10  cents.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  ^ 


=  What  Growers  and  Elxperts  Say 

g  “Exceedingly  useful  to  every  fruit  grower  for- 
s  tunate  enough  to  po.ssess  a  copy.” — Prof.  W.  L. 
p  Howard,  University  of  California. 

g  .  “This  little  volume  is  intensely  valuable  to  fruit- 
M  growers.” — Dr.  J.  C.  Whitten,  Univ.  of  Missouri. 
J  “Just  the  advice  and  information  I  liave  been 
p  hunting  for,  but  knew  not  where  to  find.” — Ivan 
m  White,  Kansas. 

p  ‘  ‘Wouldn’t  take  fl.OO  for  the  book  and  be  with- 

p  out  it.” — R.  M.  McMillen,  M.  D.,  West  Virginia. 
M  “It  carries  the  practical  work  of  a  horticultural 
g  college  to  the  homes  of  the  people.” — R.  E.  Flick- 
=  inger,  Iowa. 

P  “Send me  12  copies  for  my  foremen  in  charge  of 
g  my  variousorchards.  ’  ’ — Sen.  H.  M.  Dunlap,  Illinois. 

g  Mail  this  Coupon  and  10c.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 


I  Wm.  P.  Stark  Nurseries,  Box  85,  Stark  City,  Mo.  g 

D  T  enclose  lOc  for  your  “inside  Facts.”  Send  free  catalog  also.  M 


Ask  Also  for 
Our  New  Catalog 

Lists  and  describes 
best  apple,  pear,  peach, 
quince,  plum,  cherry, 
apricots,  bush  fruits, 
grapes,  everbearing 
and  standard  straw¬ 
berries,  roses,  shrubs, 
shade  trees,  etc.  Safe 
arrival  and  true-to- 
name  guaranteed.  Buy 
our  hardy, heavy-rooted 
trees  direct-from-nurs- 
ery  at  growers’  prices. 
We  have  no  agents. 


1 


Z7Ae  RURAL  NEW>YORKER 


February  10,  1917. 


Wood’s  Special 

Grass  Clover 

Seed  Mixtures 

Best  for  Permanent  Hay 
and  Pasturage  Yields. 

Put  up  in  proportions  as  experi¬ 
ence  has  8t«own  best  suited  for  the 
different  soils  and  purposes  for 
which  they  are  recommended. 
Enthusiastically  endorsed  by  our 
customers. 

Wood’s  Seed  Catalog 

for  1917  gives  full  information,  to¬ 
gether  with  letters  from  customers 
giving  their  experience. 

Catalog  mailed  free  on  request. 
Write  for  it  and  prices  of  any  Farm 
Seeds  required. 

T.  W.WOOD  €t  SONS, 

SEEDSMEN,  -  Richmond,  Va. 

Sow  Wood’s  Evergreen  Lawn  Grast 

for  beautiful  green  lawni. 

Write  for  special  Lawn  circular. 


Hoffman’s 

Clover  Seeds 

Medium  Red,  Mam¬ 
moth,  Alsike,  Alfalfa 
and  Sweet  varieties. 

When  you  buy  Clover 
Seed  you  want :  Ist. 

Highest  purity  with 
freedom  from  dan¬ 
gerous  weed  seeds. 

2d.  Seed,  nearly  every 
one  of  which  will  grow. 

3d.  Plumpness  and  good 
color— the  right  signs  of 
vigor  and  health. 

4th.  Hardy  seed  that  will  survive  Our 
winters — thrive  in  all  climates. 

Hoffman’s  Clovers  moot  above  specifications. 
You  can  buy  Hoffman’s  Clovers,  tciit  tiieir  pu¬ 
rity  and  germination  yourself.  If  the  tent  docs 
not  please,  return  the  seed— get  your  money  back, 
with  freight.  You  should  buy  early  to  insure 
completing  your  tests  before  seed  time. 

Write  today  for  Hoffman’s  1917  Farm  Seed  Cata¬ 
log.  It  offers  every  variety  of  grass  seed  and 
seed  grain,  Seed  Potatoes,  Oats,  Corn,  Canada 
Peas,  Soy  Beans,  Cow  Peas,  and  tells  how  to 
grow  them.  Catalog  with  samples  of  Hoffman’s 
Clovers— free — if  you  mention  this  paper. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Landisville,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 


ALFALFA 

AMERICAN  NORTHERN  GROWN 

For  hiteen  years  our  advice  conceminii  the  seeding 
and  care  of  Alfalfa  meadows,  and  our  seed  for  sowinit 
them,  have  been  standard — the  best  that  was  to  bo 
bad.  The  catalog  tella  bow,  and  prices  the  seed, 
not  Turkestan,  “Dwarf  Alfalfa,”  which  we  refuse  to 
handle,  but  the  best  of  American  «{rown  seed,  in¬ 
cluding  usually  Montana,  Idaho,  and  the  great 
"Dakota  30,"  which  rivals  the  Grimm  itself. 

CDIIIU  Al  FAI  TA  Next  to  Hansen’s  Siberian, 
Qlllnlln  HLiHLifl  the  greatest  variety  grown 
in  America.  We  have  the  genuine;  also  limited 
amounts  of  the  Siberian. 


CLOVER  and  GRASSES 

No  matter  how  critical  you  are  we  can  please  you. 

WIHG’S  GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 

Are  grown  for  the  moat  critical  trade.  Write  for  fre4 
catalog.  Lists  many  new  and  rare  specialties. 

Wing  Seed  Co.,  Box  nz'i  Mechanicsburg,  O. 

The  House  of  Quality  and  Moderate  Prices. 


GARDEN 
FIELD  ^ 
FEOWER 


1 SLEDS 


Our  Grass  and  Clover  Seeds  are  strong 
in  germination,  and  high  in  purity. 
Samples  sent  free  on  request — test  them 
for  yourself.  Whether  you  hav^^  a  large 
farm  or  a  small  garden  our  ‘Pioneer 
Brand”  Seeds  will  help  you  raise  bigger, 
better  crops.  Backed  by  over  60  years’ 
seed-growing  experience. 

Send  for  Big  Catalog  FREE  jy 

Lists  reliable  seeds  for  every  garden  need. 
Practical  cultural  directions.  A  good 
garden  helps  wonderfully  to  meet  "the 
nigh  cost  of  living.’’  Send  a  postal 
for  your  copy  of  lJl7  catalog — today. 

The  Page-Philippa  Seed  Co. 

Box  130  Toledo,  Ohio. 


urpee  s 

Seeds 
row 


Burpee’s 
17  oe  Sweet  Peas 

r  OF  we  will  mail  one  regular 

10c  packet  (40  to  50  seeds)  each  of 
Cherub,  rich  cream,  edged  bright  rose; 
King  White,  the  finest  pure  white; 
Margaret  Atlee,  best  cream  pink; 
Rosabelle,  a  large  deep  rose;  Wedge- 
wood,  a  lovely  light  blue.  Alsoone  large 
packet  (90  to  100  seeds)  of  the  Burpee 
Blend  of  Superb  Spencers  for  1917. 

Burpee’s  Annual  for  1 9 1  *7 

Is  better,  blgxer  and  brighter  than  ever  before. 
204  pages.  Thirty  (30)  varieties  lllaitrated  in 
colors.  It  is  mailed  free.  Write  for  it  today  and 
please  mention  this  publication. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

Burpee  Buildings  Philadelphia 


Extremely  desirable  on  account 
of  its  attractive  form  and  rich  dark 
blood  red  color.  Flesh  is  deliciously 
sweet  and  tender,  retaining  all  these 
qualities  until  it  has  attained  an 
advanced  age.  Packet,  10  cents. 

Dreer’s  Garden  Book 
for  1917 

contains  everything  that  can  possi¬ 
bly  interest  every  garden  lover,  from 
the  “back  yard  enthusiast"  to  the 
owner  of  acres.  Full  directions  for 
growing  practically  every  flower  and 
vegetable  worth  planting. 

A  copy  sent  free  if  you  mention 
this  publication. 

HENRYA.DREER%1».f?i!l? 


^:|SEED^ 


Once  GH 
Alcuays  Groain 

213  bushels  of  shelled  com 
to  the  acre.  That  is  the  record  one 
farmer  made  with  Maule’s  Improved 
Mastodon  Corn.  Our  40th  Anniversary 
Offer  to  American  farmers  is  seed  for 
this  phenomenal  cropper.  Packet  1  Oc., 
30c  .  per  fxiund  postpaid.  By  express  or 
freight  not  prepaid;  pk.  85c.,  bu.$3.00. 

The  Maule  Seed  Book 

176  pages  full  of  valuable 
gardening  information.  aTee 

Every  lot  of  Maule’s  seed  is  tested  for 
germination.  Our  direct  -  to  -  planter 
method  insures  economy  and  freshness 
of  seeds. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Inc. 

2153  Arch  Street 
Pbilr  Jelpbia,  Pa.  -L-fi!:* 


You  Sure  of  Your  Seed  Corn  ? 

Is  your  corn  proporly  brod  to  produce  big  yields,  and  properly 
cured  so  as  to  retain  all  its  vitality  and  vigor  ? 

If  not,  better  get  Harris’  seed  corn  which  is  carefully  bred 
and  cured  in  the  most  effective  inamier. 

Yon  want  tlie  best  seeds  for  the  garden  also. 

Get  them  direct  Horn  the  growers  at  wholesale  prices.  If 
they  are  Harris’  seeds  they  are  good.  Kvery  lot  is  tested  and 
the  percent  that  grow  is  marked  on  the  label.  You  do  not 
liave  to  guess  how  thick 


pi 

to  sow  tliem. 

Better  get  onr  now 
catalogue  full  of 
good  things.  A 
card  will  bring 
it.  Send  today. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO. 
Box  55 

Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


Harris  Seeds 


Label  on  every  Lof 
Tells  how  man 


will 


firow 


■  According  fo  our  tests 

98  percent 

of  this  seed  germinates 


Are 
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Transplanting  Cedars 

What  is  the  best  way  to  go  about  dig¬ 
ging  out  and  shipping  young  cedar  trees, 
so  as  to  give  them  the  best  possible  chance 
to  grow  and  thrive  where  they  will  be  re¬ 
planted?  A  friend  wants  me  to  send  him 
five  or  six  of  these  young  trees  for  setting 
out  in  his  front  garden  I  am  inexperi¬ 
enced  in  such  w’ork ;  for  that  reason  I 
w’ould  like  to  get  some  instructions  on 
doing  it,  so  the  trees’  roots  would  not  he 
injured,  and  how  best  to  pack  them  for 
shipping.  We  have  plenty  of  them  grow¬ 
ing  in  fields  hereabouts.  AVhnt  is  the 
best  time  to  do  this  digging  out  and  jdaut- 
ing?  J.  K. 

Ulster  Park,  N.  Y.  , 

If  the  soil  in  which  the  cedars  are 
growing  is  sandy,  it  is  best  to  remove 
them  during  freezing  weather.  The  plan 
of  procedure  is  to  dig  around  them  when 
tlie  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  leaving  a 
ball  of  undistnrhed  soil  around  the  roots, 
varying  in  diameter  according  to  the  size 
of  the  trees.  For  trees  two  to  three  feet 
high,  a  ball  15  inches  or  so  in  diameter 
will  be  sufficiently  large.  After  the  trees 
have  been  dug  around  and  loosened,  all 
except  the  bottom  or  tap  roofs,  they 
should  be  anchored  with  light  coid  made 
fa.st  to  the  upper  half  of  the  tree  and  to 
pegs  driven  in  the  ground  to  keep  them 
from  being  blown  over.  Allow  them  to 
remain  in  that  position  until  the  balls  of 
earth  around  the  roots  become  frozen, 
when  they  are  to  be  removed  and  the  halls 
tied  lip  in  burlap,  the  trees  packed  in  a 
box  with  hay  or  straw,  eleating  them 
firmly  in  place  to  keep  them  from  sliifting 
when  the  box  is  handled.  If  the  soil  is 
heavy  clay,  the  best  time  for  removal  is 
early  in  April ;  with  this  kind  of  soil 
freezing  is  seldom  necessary  to  keep  it 
from  separating  from  the  roots.  Dig  them 
with  a  ball  of  earth  and  burlap,  and  pack 
for  shipment  as  directed  for  AVinter  re- 
I  moval,  except  that  the  hay  or  straw  piick- 
ing  around  the  roots  should  be  moistened, 

' instead  of  dry.  E. 

Dathlias  in  Tennessee 

AA^e  have  Sold  some  Iris  and  other 
plants  to  florists  and  had  thought  of  rais¬ 
ing  more  next  Summer.  AVould  Dahlias 
he  likely  to  sell  well?  Can  they  be 
sprouted  in  a  cold  frame?  I  have  no 
'  hothouse.  AA^ill  they  need  a  support  when 
■growing  for  tubers?  Can  the  tubers  he 
cut  up  and  planted  without  .sprouting 
them?  I  would  like  advice  on  Dahlias, 
(’annas  and  tuberoses  w.  ir.  ». 

(Jrei'nville,  Tenu. 

AA'liile  large  grower.s  North  make 
money  out  of  Dahlias,  I  am  not  sure  that 
your  section  is  the  most  favorable  one  for 
them,  especially  as  you  would  have  to  sell 
to  the  trade,  and  the  trade  can  get  sup- 
jtlies  nearer  at  home.  The  tubers  can  he 
sprouted  in  cold  frames,  and  in  your  s<'C- 
tion  will  be  all  the  better  for  not  jilanting 
too  early.  Here  I  take  them  up  when 
the  vi’eather  has  become  mild,  for  I  bury 
them  outside  in  heaps  like  sweet  potatoes 
and  then  usually  lind  that  tlu'y  are  al¬ 
ready  sprouted  and  ready  to  divide.  But 
if  not,  I  simply  let  them  lie  in  the  sun 
till  the  eyes  start,  for  it  is  hard  to  say 
before  sprouting  where  the  eyes  are. 
Merely  for  growing  the  tubers  it  is  not 
necessary  to  stake  them,  if  jilanted  four 
feet  apart  each  way.  But  for  looks  and 
bloom  they  should  be  staked.  The  large 
growers  of  tuberoses  in  the  moist,  sandy 
soil  of  Eastern  North  Carolina  pretty 
well  supply  all  the  demand  there  i.s  for 
these,  and  they  also  supply  Cannas  and 
Caladiums  largely.  I  have  found  the 
(Jandidum  lily  one  of  the  best  iilants  to 
grow  for  profit.  I  sold  mine  too  closely 
and  sent  an  order  to  north  of  France  for 
planting  bulbs,  which  was  accepted.  But 
the  war  swept  over  that  section  and 
I  (lid  not  get  them.  Now  all  are  importi'd 
from  .south  of  France,  and  these  are  not 
so  line  as  the  noi’thorn  ones — that  is,  do 
not  make  good  flow(>rs.  These  .should  be 
planted  in  September  to  make  their  AA'in- 
t(T  gi’owth.  AA'e  eiin  make  as  fine  bulbs 
as  the  French,  ’riien  lierc,  \vliere_  I  am 
but  a  few  hours  fi-om  Philadelphia  and 
New  A^ork,  I  found  the  cut  flowei-s  as 
profitable  as  the  bulbs,  and  when  I  can 
stock  up  again  I  sliall  depend  mainly  on 
the  blooms  till  I  get  a  large  stock  of 
bulbs.  The  various  species  of  Tiis  .should 
I»ay  very  well  with  you.  On  low,  moist 
land  the  .Tapanese  Iris  do(‘s  finely  and  is 
in  demand  .  w.  F.  MASSEY. 


Cement  Fi.oou  Otttdooks. — AAV  wish 
to  make  a  cement  floor,  about  10  lAiet 
S(iuare,  in  an  iingle  of  the  Iioi.se  wall,  at 
the  foot  of  side  stejis.  It  is  a  recess 
shaded  by  adjacent  tr(*es,  where  we  sit  in 
Summer,  and  as  grass  does  not  grow'  in 
the  (lemse  shade  a  cement  flooi'ing  is  d(i- 
sirable.  Can  iinyone  w’ho  has  constnictcd 
a  “roofless  porch”  of  this  class  offer  any 
suggestions?  How  much  slope  should  be 
given,  to  insure  water  running  oil?  How 
should  the  edge  he  linisluMl,  merely  like  a 
sid(‘walk?  There  is  a  walk  of  fhit  stones 
that  could  l>e  ns(H]  along  the  edge,  if  this 
seemed  (U’siraifle.  Is  it  practical  to  color 
cenuuit  u.sed  to  match  brown  sandstone, 
of  which  the  house  is  composed? 

New  Jersey.  M.  A.  K. 


DIBBLE’S  SEE.Q 
POTATOES 


50,000  bushels, 

Northern  grown  from 
selected  stock  Seed, 
saved  from  fields  that  were  free  from  blight,  the 
best  fifteen  varieties — early,  intermediate  and 
late,  in  any  quantity  from  barrels  to  carloads. 

Investigfate  DIBBLE’S  New  Round  White 
for  main  crop,  a  Potato  that  has  been  tested  by  over 
1 000  of  our  customcis  who  pronounced  it — "The  f>est 
Potato  they  ever  grew.”  Over  1 00  wrote — "h  out- 
yielded  other  sorts  strown  alongside  over  two  to  one.  " 

DIBBLE’S  Farm  Seed  Catalog  ^otes  four 
^ges  of  description  and  testimonials  to  this  wonderful 
Potato  and  we  send  it  Free  to  every  Farmer  together 
with  ten  samples  of  Farm  Seeds  and  DIBBLE’S  new 
book  on  alfalfa  culture.  Ask  for  yours  now.  Address 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,"®"^’''*^"*^^ 

Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds 

PotatooR  wore  never  so  scarce.  Smallest  per  (*apita  emp 
on  record.  Prices  are  hiKh  and  srointr  hiRher. 

There  are  nearly  2000  acraa  in  our  55eed  Farms  and  we  .sell 
Seed  Potatoes  K>wer  than  the  same  quality  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  olaewhero  as  we  ship 


From  OurFarmsteJiburs 


Start  right  by  buying 
Eberle’s  seeds,  bulbs  or 
plants.  They  cannot  fall  to 
thrive  under  fair  conditions. 
Our  large  and  varied  stock  con- 
tains  every  variety  worth  growing. 

Eberle’s  1917  Seed  Annual— Free 
Tills  fully  lllustintc<i  book  is  hrlinfiil  of 
Nw  Iiclpful  iiiforniiition  coiu-eniing  tlio 
iilHiiliiig  Slid  ciiKivation  of  seeds,  from 
lai-gest  farm  to  smallest  garden. 

(Jet  your  free,  eopy—todait- 
^  FREDERICK  W.  EBERLE 
^  116  S.  Poarl  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


ID  SEEDS 


Our  soeda  are  noleotod  and  cleaned  to 
beW’EEULKSS  and  free  from  dead  grains. 
They  will  go  much  further  than  ordinary 
field  seeds,  nearly  always  adding  enough  to 
the  crop  to  pay  for  themsolves.  Samples  and 
catalog  incIuding“llow'  tuKaow  (iood  Hr«d»” (re*. 
Write  Udar.  0.1l.gCOTT  A  80X8  CO.,  40  Main  8t.,UaryavIlle,0. 


Clover  Seed 

Onr  high  grades  of  Grass  seeils  are  the  most  care¬ 
fully  selected  and  recleaned.  Highest  in  I’lirily  and 
(icrmiiiation.  AVe  Pay  the  freight.  Catidog  and 
.‘'ainples  Free  if  you  mention  tliis  i)aper. 

CLICKS  SEED  FARMS,  Smoketown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


SWEET  GLOVERT- 

White  Blossoms.  Biggest  bargain  in  unhulled  Sweet  Clo¬ 
ver  this  .season.  Have  aea  rifted  hulled  seed  at  low  prices. 
Wonderful  money-maker.  Best  paying  crop  on  the  Farm. 
Builds  up  land  rapidly  and  produces  heavy,  money-making 
crops  while  doing  it.  Splendid  pasture  and  hay;  inoculates 
land  for  Alfalfa.  Investigate.  Write  now  for  our  free 
samples,  prices,  big  Prollt-  Sharing  Field  and  Grass  Seed 
Guido.  American  Mutual  Seed  Co.,Dept.8flO, Chicago, HI. 


Cloverle.i  Direct  to  You 


SWEET  CLOVER 


Wo  Pay  tin-  Freiglit 

CLOVKIiLKA  gKFD  CO.  of  North  Dakota 
Kiiiderliouk,  N.  ORDER  NOW. 


VICK’S  GUIDE 


For  OR  years  t  lie  leading  authority 
Now  on  V’egclalile,  Flower  and  Farm 
j„  Seeds,  Plants  and  Bnlbs.  Better 
neauy  tluiii  ever.  Send  for  free,  copytoday. 


For 

1917 


JAiMKS  A’lCK'S  SONS,  Kochester,  N.  Y. 

lt!>  Stone  Street  The  Flower  City 


SAMPLE  OUR  SEED 

Three  earliest  veffctsblun  in  cultivation  for  10c.  One 
packet  each.  Hobinsoii'n  Karliurtt  Tomato.  Earliost 
Round  Red  Radish.  I'^arliest  I..eltuee,  10c  to  now 
customers.  ResuiTAr  price  80c.  CATALOG  FKKK. 

C.  N.  Robinson&Bro.g  Dept.SX,BaltinioretAI<l« 


Sweet  Clover  and  Ky.  Blue  Grass 

Prices  a  ml  Cireuliu'on  rtKiuest. 


K.  Itartou,  Box  29,  FALMOUTH.  Pendleton  Co.,  KENTUCKY 


OATS,  BARLEY,  WHEAT,  POTATOES. 

All  New-  Varieties.  Largest  yieldcrs  known. 
BeHtqualil.v.  Prices  low.  New  Catalog  FREE. 
0.  A.  REAl),  Itead'a  Exp.  Farma,  Chsrinilv,  VL 


^CCnrnRII  IHgli  Quality  and  Germination.  Also 
OCCU  uunn  sensation  OA.S.  samples  and  catalog 
free.  THEO.  ItUKT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio 


OATS 


SIBERIAN, 
OHIO  202. 


SWEDISH  SELECT.  OHIO  B453 

Seleetiona  from  O.  A.  E.  S. 


Write  for  samples.  R.  0.  EVANS  &  SONS,  Venedocie,  0. 


D  SEEDS 

GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
If  not  O.  K. —  money  refundetL 

Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  700  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  youra 
and  your  neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  IIL 
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Lettuce  Culture  in  Wayne  Co. 

(C'oiidiuied  from  page  191) 
when  in  one's  system  is  quite  likely  to 
become  a  “lixed  hobby”  and  there  is  the 
tendency  to  use  the  land  too  much  to 
this  one  crop.  It  is  a  fascinating  ven¬ 
ture,  and  the  second  chance  of  hitting  a 
high  market  in  the  .same  season  or  of 
recuperating  from  a  bad  one  has  its  ap¬ 
pealing  force.  In  this  section  the  kin¬ 
dred  crops  for  lettuce  soil  are  celery, 
onions,  beans,  carrots,  potatoes  and  to 
some  extent  spinach. 

Of  course,  profitable  production  of 
lettuce  presupposes  proper  soil  conditions 
and  regulated  drainage.  The  muck  soil 
of  Wayne  County,  especially  Northern 
Wayne,  is  founded  on  decom position. s  of 
maple,  ash  and  elm.  Very  little  cedar  or 
other  under-value  lands  are  here  by  nat¬ 
ural  deposit.  In  many  instances  it  has 
been  a  herculean  task  to  conquer  the 
timberland  and  effect  its  drainage,  but 
the  .shoulder  has  been  laid  to  the  job, 
and  now  there  are  many  thrifty  muck 
Land  farmers  hereabouts  who  owe  their 
prosperity  to  the  development  of  the.se 
virgin  soils.  A.  n.  r. 


Method  of  Evaporating  Peaches 

I  would  like  to  find  out  the  most  mod¬ 
ern  method  and  machinery  for  evapor¬ 
ating  peaches.  A.  K.  T. 

New  York. 

There  is  but  little  e.ssential  difference 
in  the  method  of  evaporating  peaches 
from  that  of  apples.  As  stone  fruits, 
both  peaches  and  apricots  ordinarily  are 
pitted  before  drying.  If  it  is  desired  to 
peel  the  fruit  a  good  method  to  follow 
is  to  dip  the  peaches  in  hot  lye.  This 
will  always  loosen  the  .skin  without  dam- 
nge  to  the  flesh.  The  apple  peeling  and 
coring  machinery  would  not  be  suited  to 
handling  the  peach.  Apricots  are  dried 
with  their  skins  on.  After  the  fruit  is 
cut  and  pitted  it  is  laid  in  trays,  outside 
of  halves  down,  and  sent  to  the  bleacher 
if  the  sulphur  process  is  to  be  used. 
From  the  bleacher  the  fruit  is  sent  to 
the  drier  after  the  fashion  of  evapor¬ 
ating  apples.  A  peach  outfit  for  can¬ 
neries  could  easily  be  used  in  the  evap¬ 
orating  process.  This  machinery  takers 
the  fruit  and  removes  the  skin  by  aid  of 
hot  water  and  brushes;  another  machine 
halves  the  fruit  and  removes  the  pit,  one 
operator  only  being  required  to  place  the 
l)eaches  in  position  at  each  machine. 

l.ast  Winter  the  subject  of  evapox’at- 
ing  apples  was  entered  into  in  detail, 
and  for  much  of  the  requirements  of  dry¬ 
ing  peaches  the  practice  followed  in  han¬ 
dling  apples  would  suffice.  It  may  be 
said  in  passing  that  now  and  for  a  few 
years  preceding  the  opening  of  the  Furo- 
pean  war,  American  production,  i)rinci- 
pally  from  California,  has  been  of  such 
volume  and  flavor  as  almost  to  cut  off 
importations,  even  in  times  of  peace. 
In  addition,  the  increase  in  export.^  fol¬ 
lows  closely  with  increased  production. 

A.  H.  r. 

Damp  Cellar  Wall 

Last  Spring  I  built  a  new  cellar.  The 
floor  has  a  'ayer  of  concrete,  then  tar  paper 
and  concrete  on  top.  The  walls  are  con¬ 
crete  seven  inches  thick,  with  two  coats 
of  waterproofing  on  the  outside,  then  tar 
paper  against  the  wall,  filled  in  with  sand. 
I  j)Ut  one  coat  of  waterproofing  on  the  in« 
side  As  soon  as  we  have  a  cold  snap  with 
warm  weather  following  the  wall  sweats 
and  is  very  damp.  One  wall  I  have 
boarded  up  tight,  but  this  is  quite  expen¬ 
sive.  On  another  side  I  have  put  corru¬ 
gated  board  boxes  one  inch  from  the  wall, 
but  in  a  warm  time  they  show  dampness. 

I  can  get  all  of  the  boxes  I  want  free. 
Do  you  think  if  I  should  out  three  layers 
of  them,  eacn  one  airtight  and  one  inch 
apart  they  would  be  all  right?  Would 
the  boards  be  better?  D.  v.  H. 

I’econic,  N.  Y. 

The  sweating  of  walls,  if  not  due  to 
moisture  i)enetrating  from  the  outside,  is 
due  to  condensation  of  moisture  from  the 
air  within,  and  is  to  be  remedied  by  bet¬ 
ter  ventilation.  Wai-m  air  will  hold  water 
in  susi)ension  when  cold  air  will  deposit 
it.  Cold  walls  chill  the  layer  of  air  next 
to  them  and  cause  it  to  deposit  its  burden 
of  moisture  in  the  form  of  sweat  or  frost. 
Hoards  are  warmer  than  concrete,  or, 
strictly  speaking,  poorer  conductors  of 
hert,  they  therefore  do  not  chill  the  air  so 
I'eadily  or  so  quickly  cause  it  to  deposit 
its  moisture.  For  this  reason  boards  do 
not  sweat  so  readily  as  concrete  walls. 
With  either,  however,  condensation  may 
be  prevented  by  securing  a  change  of 
moisture-laden  air  for  the  driw  air  of 


the  outside  atmo.sphere.  This  means  bet¬ 
ter  ventilation  and  from  your  description 
of  your  trouble  is,  I  judge,  what  you  need. 

M.  n.  i). 


Available  Phosphoric  Acid 

Our  readers  will  remember  the  long  dis¬ 
cussion  regarding  the  use  of  raw  ground 
phosphate  rock  as  a  fertilizer.  There  has 
been  much  debate  as  to  whether  a  farmer 
should  use  this  raw  phosphate  or  pay 
more  for  the  acid  phosphate.  In  Illinois 
and  other  Western  States,  many  farmers 
have  reported  good  results  from  using  raw 
phosphate  in  a  rotation  of  chiefly  grain 
and  grass.  These  rotations  include  plow¬ 
ing  under  hay  crops  of  grass  and  clover 
and  such  farms  are  usually  of  strong  soil 
well  filled  with  organic  matter. 

^lost  of  the  soils  on  the  Atlantic  slope 
are  of  a  different  nature  and  a  different 
cla.ss  of  crops  are  grown.  There  are  more 
vegetables  and  fruit  and,  as  a  rule,  the 
soil  contains  considerably  less  humus  or 
organic  matter.  This  makes  necessary  a 
change  in  fertilizing  which,  somehow, 
many  Western  farmers  seem  unable  to 
understand.  It  makes  a  great  difference 
whether  one  is  growing  potatoes,  vege¬ 
tables,  sweet  corn  and  fruit  on  a  rather 
thin  soil  or  whether  the  rotation  com- 
l)rises  grain,  clover  and  live  stock  on 
“fat”  land.  We  have  advised  our  readers 
to  use  acid  phosphate  as  we  believe  the 
available  phosphorus  is  what  their  crops 
need.  Now  comes  a  statement  from  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  right  in  line 
with  this  advice : 

Acid  phosphate  in  field  tests  conducted 
for  nearly  20  years  by  the  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  has  proved  to  be  not  only  a 
more  effective  but  also  a  cheaper  carrier 
of  phosphorus  than  raw  phosphate  rock 
for  crops  under  conditions  which  render 
freight  charges  a  relatively  large  part  of 
the  cost  of  the  fertilizei\  These  tests 
have  included  experiments  with  these  two 
fertilizing  materials  by  themselves,  and  in 
connection  with  other  fertilizers,  with  lime 
and  with  barnyard  manui'e. 

Acid  phosphate  is  made  by  treating  niw 
phosi)hate  rock,  or  floats,  with  an  equal 
weight  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  process  re¬ 
duces  the  percentage  of  phosphorus  but 
increases  its  solubility.  The  acid  phos¬ 
phate  therefore  co.sts  more  and  freight  on 
it  is  higher  also.  Still,  the  tests  at  the 
Experiment  Station  show  that,  while  raw 
phosphate  may  be  used  with  profit  on  land 
deficient  in  available  phosphorus,  acid 
phosphate  has  produced  increases  in  crop 
yields  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the 
larger  cost. 

Personally,  we  have  great  hopes  that, 
before  long,  the  plan  of  mixing  sulphur 
and  raw  phosphate  in  the  manure  pile 
will  give  us  a  home  acid  factory  which 
will  enable  us  to  make  much  of  our  super¬ 
phosphate.  This  plan  is  now  being  tried 
out  at  several  experiment  stations,  and 
we  hope  it  will  prove  practical. 


“Maria,  you’ll  never  be  able  to  drive 
that  nail  with  a  flatiron.  For  heaven’s 
.sakes,  use  your  head,”  admonished  Mr. 
Stubins.  And  then  he  wondered  why 
she  would  not  speak  to ’him  the  rest  of 
the  day. — Puck. 


Preparing  for  Red-skin  Potatoes 

T  have  a  10-acre  piece  of  land  which 
just  yielded  a  fair  crop  of  corn,  which 
I  de.sire  to  plant  to  potatoes  (Red  Skins 
planted  about  July  1).  Crimson  clover 
was  planted  in  the  corn  but  made  a  very 
poor  stand  on  account  of  dry  weather.  ^ 
This  piece  needs  humua  badly.  I  wish  1 
to  plant  something  to  plow  under,  as  I  I 
cannot  afford  to  manure  it.  Which  of  | 
the  following  plans  would  be  the  bet¬ 
ter?  Land  is  a  sandy  loam.  1.  Seed  to 
rye  and  plow  under  when  it  makes  a 
fair  growth ;  2.  Sow  Dwarf  Essex  rai)e 
as  early  in  Spring  as  possible  and  plow 
under;  8.  Sow  Canada  peas  and  oats, 
and  plow  under?  G.  r.  b. 

Camden,  N.  J. 

We  con.sider  the  growing  of  rye  about 
as  cheap  a  means  of  getting  humus  in 
the  soil  as  we  have.  If  rye  has  not  been 
planted  then  the  next  best  plan  would 
probably  be  the  growing  of  oats  and  peas. 
We  try  to  get  our  Red  Skin  potatoes  in 
the  ground  as  soon  after  July  1st  as 
possible.  If  a  crop  of  rye  or  oats  is  to 
be  plowed  under  this  should  be  done  at 
least  three  weeks  before  planting,  so  as 
to  permit  the  soil  to  settle  and  be  in  bet¬ 
ter  shape  to  hold  moisture.  In  this  sec¬ 
tion  Red  Skins  are  planted  in  old  straw¬ 
berry  beds.  Immediately  after  picking 
stops  the  bed  is  plowed,  the  groxind  will 
then  be  harrowed  once  or  twice  before 
potatoes  are  planted.  Some  use  no  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  secure  good  crops,  but  on  most 
soils  the  use  of  a  little  fertilizer  proves 
more  profitable.  trucker,  jr. 


apes  Standard 
Maintained 


In  Field  and  State  Experiment  Stations 

The  Mapes  Manures  for  1916  and  1917  were  made, 
and  are  being  made  precisely  as  in  the  past,  under 
pledge  to  supply  the  Phosphoric  Acid  from  Animal 
Bone  and  Guano,  made  available  without  acidity,  no 
Rock  or  Acid  Phosphates  used.  While  they  do  not  con¬ 
tain  as  much  Potash  as  formerly,  they  do  hold  enough 
to  greatly  aid  the  present  crop  to  more  perfect  growth 
and  development  and  thus  insure  the  balance  of  its 
necessary  Potash  being  taken  from  latent  soil  supplies. 

We  give  below  all  the  station  analyses  which  we  have 
received  of  our  prominent  brands  for  1916. 

1916  ANALYSES 

MAPES  POTATO 


STATION 

AMMONIA 

PHOS. 

AVAILARLF. 

Ann 

TOT.\L 

POTASH 

New  York  . 

9.32 

10.58 

1.12 

Connecticut  . 

8..38 

10.66 

1.06 

Pennsylvania  . 

9.30 

10.28 

1.18 

New  Jersey  . 

8.20 

10.29 

1.32 

Massachusetts  . 

8.81 

9.82 

.97 

Massachusetts  . 

8.96 

10.20 

1.18 

Guarantee  . 

8. 

8. 

1. 

GENERAL  SPECIAL 


Connecticut  . . . 

6.37 

9.21 

1.35 

New  York  . . . . 

.  7.64 

7.97 

9.67 

1.45 

Pennsylvania  . 

.  7.32 

7.89 

9.09 

1.77 

New  jersey  . . . 

.  8.17 

5.48 

8.72 

1.85 

Massachusetts 

.  8.28 

7.06 

8.88 

1.47 

Massachusetts  , 

.  8.10 

7.09 

9.34 

1.20 

Guarantee  . . . , 

6. 

8. 

1. 

TOBACCO  STARTER, 

IMPROVED 

Connecticut  . 

.  5.62 

6.41 

8.87 

1.16 

Connecticut  . 

.  5.64 

6.11 

9.58 

1.07 

Penn.sylvania  . 

.  5.61 

6.52 

9.20 

1.50 

New  York  . 

6.15 

9.21 

1.23 

New  York  . 

6.57 

9.39 

1.14 

Massachusetts  . 

.  5.54 

8.18 

9.67 

1.26 

Guarantee  . 

.  5. 

6. 

8. 

1. 

CORN  MANURE 


Connecticut  . . 

.  3.35 

8.28 

11.58 

.85 

Pennsylvania  . 

.  3.26 

10.37 

11.97 

1.50 

New  York 

.  3.07 

9.24 

11.40 

1.00 

New  Jersey  .. 

7.59 

11.35 

1.08 

Massachusetts 

.  3.28 

9.71 

11.74 

1.16 

Guarantee  .... 

8. 

10. 

1. 

TOP  DRESSER,  FULL 

STRENGTH 

Connecticut 


12.22 


Pennsylvania  .  11.90 

New  Jersey  .  11.82 

Massachusetts  . 12.62 

Guarantee  .  12. 


6.38 

7.27 

.S.ll 

8.28 
5. 


8.84 

8.20 

8.60 

8.88 

8. 


1.84 

1.55 

1.52 

1.35 

1. 


TOBACCO  MANURE 


TOTAL 


AMMONIA 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID 

POTASH 

Connecticut  . . . 

.  9.48 

9.94 

1.20 

Connecticut  . . . . 

.  10.07 

8.99 

1.44 

Pennsylvania  . . 

.  10.08 

8.85 

1.59 

Massachusetts  . 

.  10.99 

8.65 

1.57 

Guarantee  . 

.  10. 

•  8. 

1. 

We  are 

equally  proud  of  the 

results  in  the 

field. 

They  have  been  most  excellent,  fully  substantiating  our 
theory  as  to  the  advisability  of  supplying  at  least  limited 
Potash  to  aid  the  crop  to  make  a  start,  and  so  enable  it 
to  avail  itself  to  the  utmost  of  the  latent  supplies  of 
Potash  in  the  soil. 

Order  early  and  so  avoid  all  possible  delay. 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Co. 

Central  Building,  143  Liberty  Street,  New  York 

Branch — 239  State  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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February  10.  I  MT. 


ucnieaiv  urown 
i41fal&  Seed 


Insurance 

By  planting  acclimated 
seed  taken  from  produc¬ 
tive  fields  of  many  year’s 
standing  you  are  assured 
of  good  results.  The  pur 
chase  of  Michigan-grown 
Alfalfa  seed  will  be  the 
best  investment  ever 
made  Isbell’s  Alfalfa 
stands  the  winters — 
strong  vitality  —  sturdy 
growth-’-no  weeds — over 
99%  pure  The  grower 
who  makes  money  from 
/  ^  his  crops  is  very  careful 
'  to  select  thatkind  of  seed. 

Free 

I  .  Other  hardy  strains  of  Al- 

ffU  falfa  and  all  kinds  of  pro- 
nr,  ductive  farm  seeds. 

Get  the  New  Isbell  Seed 
Book  and  leaflet  on  Alfalfa 
•~free.  You  can  save 
money  and  get  better  sat¬ 
isfaction  from  Isbell. 

Write  today. 

S.  M.  Isbell  &  Co, 

■  -831  Pearl  Street,  Jackson,  Mich. 


Dakota  Hardy  A¥  FA  I  PA 

Doei  Not  Winter  Kill  ^ 

Our  DiAcn  Alfnlfn  nnd  f^ed  Book  iHvofl  full  Information  al>out 
Dakota  Grimm,  Baltic  and  )icKi*tered  Alfalfiui.  Sent  free. 

DAKOTA  IMPROVED  SEED  CO. 
807  Lawler  Street  -  •  •  Mitchell,  So,  Dakota 


CLIMB  IN  SAFETY 


Don’t  risk  your  life  on  a  flimsy  or  home¬ 
made  ladder.  Write  today  for  circular 
about  “Berlin”  Wire  Trussed  Ladders — 
the  lightest  and  strongest  ladders  made. 
Low  priced  and  long  lasting.  Ladder 
facts  FREE. 

THE  BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 

Berlin  Height*,  Ohio 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
FrccOatalogt  Shows  you  how  you 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the.  lariieat  Kerry  liox  anti 
Btisket  Vactory  in  the  Country. 

New  Albany  Eox  &  Basket  Co..  Box  111  New  Albany .IniL 


Ce  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO 


HOT  BED  SASH 

nC  CYPRESS,  wellmado 
with  cross  bar,  blind 
UUl*  tenons, whltclcaded in 
joints,  Glase,  $2.00  per  Box. 
Dept,  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


TREES 


From  tirower  To  Flanter. 
None  hotter.  True  to  name 
No  di.sease.  FjOW  pricos 
Hardy  Reach  ii  si)eciHlty.  Catalog  free.  Est.  18.')8. 

FREMONT  NURSERY  -  Fremont  Ohio 

Mloc’hrarmsStrain  ASPARAGUS  SEED 

$5  |>er  lb.  A.  F.  liandolpli,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J . 

Vao-plahla  varieties  in  their  season. 

fcgcTaOlB  rianTS  Rtrawi)ei'ry  Plants,  all  best  varie¬ 
ties.  incinding  Fall  Hearers,  and  the  wonderfulnew 
lierry  “(.'liester.”  Catalogue  Free.  S  C.  lUherleii.Greenwoed.Del 

^mollPriiltPlanfo  FROM  THE  VERMONT  HILLS.  All  va- 
omdll rruil ridllTs  rioUes.  Absolutely  hardy  and 
plants  free  from  crown  gall  or  other  diseases,  (lat- 
aloc  free.  Geo.  1>.  Aiken,  Box  M,  Putney,  Vt. 


Strawberry  Plants 


fiO.OOO  Progressive  @  ti.75  per  1.000. 
8.  A.  VIKIHN,  llurtly,  Del. 


STRAWBERRY 


PLANTS  —Best  Ev<'rt)caring.  Also 
standard  .Juno  fruiiing  varieties. 
yCftCTARI  PQ  ALL  KINDS-  Get  my  price  on  plants 
■  bill-  IHULUO  sent  by  parcel  post,  prepaid,  and 
special  price  on  lai-ge  orders.  C.  E.  FlELl),  Kenoll,  K.  J. 


f^t  X*  £t'v\7'lo  OX*  x*!  eo 

.Set  ,J<)II  N.SON’S  Heaitliy,  true-to-naine  plants, 
and  in.ake  large  profits  growing  strawberries.  We 
guarantee  to  i)loas6  yon  or  refund  your  money. 
Descripiive  Cttaion  tree.  E.  W.  JOHNSON  &  BRO.,  Salisbury,  Md, 


Sixteen  Varietie*at!S3.50. 
per  1,000.  Descriptive 
Catalogue  Free.  Basil  I'crry,  Georoetown,  Delaware 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


'  ‘Strawberry  Plants  That  Grow” 

"  P  R  O  Q  R  E  S  S  I V  E.”  Best  Fall-Bearer;  also  Rtd.  June 
sorts,  including  our  New  Seedling  *•  ('Ol.I.I.NS.” 

Full  AKssriiiient  Other  Fruit  riaiiU.  Catalogue  -T  JTCC 

C.E.  WHITTEN’S  NURSERIES. Box  ll.Bridgman.Mich. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  SALE 

60  varieties  to  solcct  from,  including  tbo  FalUbcaHnflr  Asparawas 


roots,  at 

Catalog 


Itaspbcrry  and  I)cwlj«?iTy  plunts,  etc 

-  b«pt.  2.  J.  KEIFFORD  . 


Send  for  Free 
HALL,  Rhodesdale,  Md* 


GARDEN  AND  FARM  BOOKS 

Vegetable  Gardening,  Watts  . 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.50 

Garden  Farming,  Corbett  . 

Manures  and  Fertilizers,  Wheeler. 

..  1.60 

Farm  Manures,  Thorne  . 

..  1.50 

F.mn  Management,  Warren . 

..  1.75 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King  . . . 

For  sale  by  THE  RURAL 
YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New 

NEW- 

York, 

‘‘Great  Crops  of 


and  How  To  Grow  Them^' 

Is  the  best  and  most  complete  book  on 
Btrawberry  Growing  erer  written.  It  fully  ex- 
plains  the  KELLOGG  WAY  of  growing  two 
big  crops  each  year— a  big  profit  in  the  Spring 
and  a  bigger  profit  in  tho  Fall.  Tells  every¬ 
thing  about  strawberry  growing  from  start  to 
finish.  Write  for  this  book  and  learn  how  to 
supply-  your  family  with  delicious  strawberries 
year  'round  wlthoutcost,  and  how.to  make 
t$00  to  $1200  per  acre  each  year.  The  book  is  FREE. 


Strawberries  grown  the  KELLOGG 

WAY  yield  more  dollars  per  square  rod  end  do  It  in 
less  time  than  any  other  crop.  The  profits  made  from 
strawberries  are  enormous.  One  acre  of  strawberries 
grown  tho  KELLOGG  WAY  will  yield  a  greater 
cash  profit  than  twenty  acres  of  common  farm  crops. 

$1412.50 

Is  the  amount  Frank 
Flanigan  of  Okla¬ 
homa  made  in  a  single 
season  from  one  and 
one-half  acres  of  Kel¬ 
logg  Pedigree  Plants 
crown  the  KELLOGG 
WAY.  Others  ere 
doing  fully  as  well. 
Our  64-pago  free  book 
will  tell  you  how  to 
make  these  big  end 
quick  profits. 

A  postal  will  do  — tha 
book  is  FREE. 

R.  M.  Kellogg  Company, 

Box  480  Three  River*,  MicH, 


/  EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY 
— PLANTS — 

$6.00---.  lOOO 
$1.00 . lOO 

Your  choice  Progressive  or  Superb, 
leading  standard  varieties,  $2.00 
to  $3.00  per  1000. 

Our  large  stock  makes  ihe  above  prices  possible.  W* 
guararitee  every  plant  to  be  true  to  name,  lo  reach  you 
in  good  condition  and  lo  please  you  or  monev  refunded. 
Our  Big  20th  Cenmry  Catalogue  Free.  Tells 
all  aTOUt  our  forty  million  crop,  how  our  customers  are 
making  $300  up  per  acre,  and  how  you  can  do 
the  same.  Get  the  book  at  once  —  let  your  boy 
loin  out  boys’  dub.  No  such  offer  in  other  books. 

E.W.  TOWNSEND  25  Vine  St.  SALISBURY,  MD. 


Strawberries 


■■  V  V'. 

f  w/" 


Large,  Luscious  Ones 


'•’J  ‘  l: 


.^Thekind  you  can  grow 
'  from  Allen’a  Plants  will 
mean  delicious  Berries 
on  your  table  and  money 
in  your  pocket.  Straw¬ 
berries  will,  succeed  in 
the  garden,  in  tho  young 
orchard,  in  the  field— wher- 
ever  other  crops  will  grow.  Our 
SflK  1917  Book  of  Berries  tells  how. 

fr  Write  today  for  your  copy— FREE}. 
THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 
72  Market  SL,  Salisbury,  M<t 


-WB 

owers 


RY 

'ontest 


$1,SO.OO  in  Gold  to  the  Winners! 

Think  of  it  1  Large,  templing,  rctl  strawborrios  7  months  every 
ve»r,  nnd  a  chance  to  win  cash  prize.  EAKLY,  LATK,  KVKli* 
BKARING*  ^  row  for  Home  and  save  money. 

\jrrow  for  Market — make  money. 
OurfTechook  on  strawberry  culture  tctls  how — so  riuln  a  child 
■will  understand.  60  years*  experience.  Full  {uformntion. 
Write  today.  J.  T.  Garrifion  ^  Sons,  Woodstown,  K.  J. 


5,000,000  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

at  $1.90  to  $2  per  1,000 

Frank  Knowles  of  Oliio  says  ”  your  J’limts  are  as 
ood  as  I  have  paid  $8  per  1,000  for.”  Catalog  free, 
■’rite  today.  C.  S.  PERDUE.  Box  21.  Showell,  Md. 


CAMPBELL’S  EARLY  STRAWBERRY 

The  Best  First  Early  Variety,  A  new  one  and  a 
money  maker.  Cireuljir  Free. 

WILLARD  Jt.  KILLE  .  Swedesboro,  N,  J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Kverbenring  and  June  vai  ie- 
tics.  Also  K a «  p  h  e rr  y  and 
Bliickberiy  plants.  Asparagus  roots  and  Sweet  I'ot.ito 
seed.  Catalogue  free.  H.  N.  ItoHOO.t  iiiciund,  A.  ,1, 

STRAWRFRDIFQ  Send  for  new  catalog.  Low 
inAIIDCnnICO  pnees  for  best  plants.  100 
Superb  everbearing mailedforlSl  eastof  Miss. 
(34th  year  our  a<ivertisemeiit  has  been  in  K. 

N.-Y.)  SI^YAIAKKK,  Wyoming,  Delaware 


lAfl  Everbearing 
lUU  Strawberries 


Plants  $1.40  Paid 


rrogreuJvd,  Americus  or  Superb.  We  introduced  progrcMlve. 

which.  25  Everbeariog  Keel  Kas.  70ctB.  poKtijmid.  Cutulo^ 
Frc^  all  about  the  New  Everbeurcra  and  other  iinportant  varieties. 

C.  N.  FLANSBURGH  &SON,  Jackson.  Mich. 


SEED 

BUYERS 

SAVE 

MONEY 


FIELD  SEEDS 


AT  2MLESS  MONEY 


urices  for  Grass  Seeds. 


You  will  be  astonished  at  our  low 
price*  for  extra  high  quality,  tested 
seeds.  Sold  on  approval.  Satisfaction 
icy  we  don’t  want  your  orders.  Don’t  pay  two 
We  have  recleaned  Timothy  S2. 25  per  bu..  Clover  SB  ZB,  Alfal- 


most  complete,  scientific,  Bractical  planter’a  guide  ever  printed.  Write  for  our  Free  i 
plea  of  Seeds  you  want  to  buy.  Oor  Gnide  explains  bow  you  can  save  money  on  Seeds, 
better  quality,  share  m  profits.  It’s  monev  to  you. 


^am- 

get 


IjlJJNOI^ 


I  The  Township.System  of  Schools  Proposed 
for  New  York 

Part  I. 

Changki)  Conditions. — Onr  present 
(li.strict  sehool  system  originated  in  a 
law  enacted  in  170."),  when  the  popul.a- 
tion  of  New  York  State  was  counted  in 
the  thousands,  when  the  population  of 
the  rural  districts  was  greater  than  that 
of  the  villages  and  cities,  when  the  roads 
were  poor  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and 
mere  paths  through  the  forest  in  many 
parts,  when  means  of  communication  and 
travel  were  primitive  and  difficult,  when, 
in  brief,  the  interests  of  ^a  rural  com¬ 
munity  were  confined  within  a  small 
area.  Twlay  all  these  conditions  are  re¬ 
versed.  The  ])opulation  of  the  State  is 
practically  ften  millions,  the  population 
of  the  villages  and  cities  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  country  districts;  the  steam¬ 
boat,  the  railroad,  the  automobile  have 
made  communication  and  travel  ea.sy, 
the  weekly  paper  of  the  eounfry  people 
changed  to  the  semi-weekly,  the  semi- 
weekly  to  the  daily  as  rural  delivery  was 
introduced,  and  no  longer  are  the 
thoughts,  the  pleasures  and  the  interests 
of  country  p<‘ople  confined  to  their  im¬ 
mediate  localities. 

School  Imfkovf.ment. — During  this 
time  the  one-room  ungraded  country 
school  did  not  stand  entirely  still.  The 
log  buildings  gave  way  to  frame  build¬ 
ings,  the  buildings  were  jiainted,  modern 
desks  were  put  in,  waruier  and  better 
floors  replaced  the  old  fio  rs,  a  diction¬ 
ary,  a  globe,  wall  maps  and  library 
books  were  added,  the  teachers  became 
better  qualified.  All  these  changes  were 
for  the  better  but  there  was  another 
change.  After  a  time  the  number  of 
pupils  attending  the  rural  schools  became 
less  each  year.  Whore  once  the  attend¬ 
ance  was  from  20  to  oO  boys  and  girls 
it  drojipcd  in  tho  majority  of  districts  to 
an  average  daily  attendance  of  10  or 
less.  It  would  -be  fooli.sh  to  argue  that 
the  country  school  of  today  is  not  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  country  school  of  the  past, 
but  it  is  not  as  good  as  the  graded  school 
with  more  teachers,  more  puplis,  better 
buildings  and  more  sanitary  surround¬ 
ings.  We  boast  that  education  is  free 
to  the  hoys  and  girls  of  our  State,  and 
it  is  free,  but  we  cannot  say  that  it  is 
both  free  and  equal  in  the  sense  that 
the  children  attending  the  country  schools 
get  as  much  for  every  dollar  spent  as  do 
the  children  attending  the  graded  schools 
of  the  villages.  This  is  not  wholly  the 
fault  of  the  teachers  in  the  rural  schools, 
but  is  largely  the  fault  of  our  rural  school 
system.  We  might  say  that  it  is  due  to 
our  trying  to  make  a  system -designed  for 
100  years  ago  fit  present  conditions. 

TJnequal  Tax  Rates. — We  who  be¬ 
lieve  iu  the  town.ship  system  feel  that 
the  rural  school  docs  not  measure  up  to 
the  standards  of  today,  hut  the  weakest 
spot  iu  onr  present  system  is  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  its  .business  is  carried  on. 
Its  administration  is  cumbersome  and 
wasteful.  The  i)resent  method  of  rais¬ 
ing  money  for  school  purposes  is  unfair 
and  unjust.  In  a  certain  rural  district 
in  the  town  in  which  I  live  the  school 
tax  rate  last  year  was  $1  on  each  $100 
of  asw'ssed  valuation.  In  another  dis¬ 
trict  less  than  one  mile  away  the  rate 
was  21  cent.s.  I  am  told  that  40  years 
a';o  the  rates  in  the  two  districts  were 
practically  the  same.  With  the  building 
of  railroads  nnd  State  highways,  with  the 
introduetion  of  the  telegraph  and  the 
telephone,  with  the  growth  of  Summer 
resort  business,  tho  value  of  the  land 
in  the  district  with  a  rate  of  21  cents 
increased  nearly  six  times  as  fast  as  the 
^  value  of  the  land  in  the  district  with  a 
rate  of  $1.  The  people  in -the  district 
having  the  high  rate  are  just  as  pro¬ 
gressive,  they  work  just  as  hard,  they 
are  just  as  good  farmers  as  tho.se  living 
in  the  district  Avith  the  low  rate,  but 
circumstances  over  which  they  had  no 
control  make  them  pay  nearly  five  times 
as  much  for  the  .support  of  their  school 
as  their  nc-ighhors  in  the  other  district. 
Under  the  township  system  we  shall 
have  a  unifoim  tax  rate  in  each  town. 
This  tax  will  be  collected  by  the  town 
collector.  This  will  do  away  with  the 
loss  arising  from  the  many  /ases  of  un¬ 
paid  st'hool  taxes  that  remain  unsettled 
each  year.  If  it  is  logical  to  have  a 
uuifoi'in  highway  tax  in  each  town  it 
is  just  as  ’ogical  to  have  a  uniform 
school  tax  in  each  town.  The  benefits 
derived  from  a  school  are  not  confined 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  district 
maintaining  the  school  but  are  diffused 
over  a  wide  area.  The  schools  are  per¬ 
forming  a  public  .service,  and  the  cost  of 
maintaining  them  should  be  distributed 
over  a  reasonably  large  territory. 

Cost  of  Township  System. — Will 
schools  cost  more  under  the  township 
system?  Tln-y  should  cost  less.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  in  a 
town  having  15  rural  .schoohs,  that  a 
single  board  of  edjuation  will  be  able 
to  purchase  the  supplies  for  all  the 
schools  cheaper,  in  oue  lot,  than  when 
purchased  by  the  15  stjparate  trustees 
buying  them  in  15  small  lots.  A  single 
board  should  be  able  to  make  repairs  and 
improvements  cheaper,  and  tliey  certainly 
will  be  more  uniform  when  looked  after 
by  a  single  board  than  when  controlled 
by  15  separate  trustees  with  1.5  diffei-ent 
ideas  of  what  should  and  should  not  be 
done  in  the  15  diffei'ent  districts.  A  sin¬ 
gle  board  should  be  able  to  hire  better 
qualified  teachers  than  the  1.5  trustees, 
who  usually  have  little  time  to  sjiend 
looking  up  the  qualification  of  teachers. 


POSISTBILITIES  OF  FaVORITI.SM.' — Ls 
there  not  a  danger  of  the  single  board 
favoiing  certain  schools  and  neglecting 
others?  No,  there  is  no  more  danger  of 
this  with  a  town  board  of  education  than 
there  is  of  unjust  treatment  for  certain 
localities  at  the  hands  of  the  town 
board  of  asses.sors.  If  such  a  situation 
comes  up  the  people  have  the  cure  in 
their  own  hands.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  those  serving  on  a  tOA\jn  board 
of  education  would  be  so  unfair  as  to 
favor  certain  districts  at  the  expen.se  of 
the  other.s. 

Local  Interest. — Wall  not  the  people 
lose  interest  in  their  local  school  under 
the  town.ship  system?  The  chances  are 
that  they  will  take  an  inercasej]  interest. 
?.  ^V'  W'^teni  provides  for  the  utmost  pub¬ 
licity  in  the  admini.stration  of  our  school 
affairs.  _  The  publishing  of  the  school 
j)udget  Jii  the  town  papers  and  the  post¬ 
ing  of  copies  in  public  places  within  the 
town  will  direct  the  attention  of  the 
jieople  to  their  schools  a.s  never  before. 
Under  the  present  system  the  percentage 
of  voters  who  attend  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  rural  districts  is  very  small. 
In  all  probability  the  nutnijer  of  A’otes 
cast  at  an  annua]  meeting  under  the 
township  system  will  be  greater  than  the 
total  vote  now  cast  at  the  meetings  in 
the  separate  districts. 

Local  Uontrol. — Does  not  the  town¬ 
ship  .system  do  away  with  the  jirinciple 
of  local  control?  No,  it  only  ■makes  the 
unit  of  local  control  the  town  instead  of 
each  school  district.  Those  w'ho  are  can¬ 
didates  for  the  school  board  must  lie 
nominated  by  petitions.  Thi.s  will  di¬ 
rect  the  attention  of  the  voters  to  -the 
character  and  qualifications  of  the  men 
and  women  who  are  to  control  the  affairs 
of  the  schools  and  the  best  in  the  town 
Avill  be  chosen.  No  longer  will  the  office 
of  trustee  he  thrust  upon  some  unwilling 
person,  no  longer  will  it  be  given  to 
some  man  wdio  is  not  present  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  to  protest  against  accept¬ 
ing  it,  no  longer  will  it  bo  given  to  some 
man  who  has  just  moved  into  the  dis¬ 
trict  and  his  being  made  ti'ustec  consid¬ 
ered  a  good  joke  on  him.  The  office  will 
acquire  a  dignity  that  it  does  not  now 
possess. 

Unifoum  Text-books. — Does  the 
township  system  mean  uniform  text¬ 
books?  Yes,  for  each  town  at  least.  .\t 
the  pre-sent  time  the  text-books  in  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  rural  schools  arc  so  varied 
in  the  same  subjects  that  it  is  impos.sibh’ 
for  the  teachers  to  secure  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  Uniform  text-books  will  not  only 
be  cheaper  for  the  parents,  in  the  end, 
but  Avill  increase  the  efiicieucy  of  the 
rvn-al  schools  50  per  cent. 

THOS.  B.  8TOEL. 


Buffalo  Markets 


There  is  little  change  in  the  city  mar¬ 
ket  situation.  Everybody  is  watching 
the  Southern  crop  development  for  a 
drop  in  potatoes  and  other  vogotiibles. 
The  actual  price  of  potatoes  is  not  so 
high  as  it  was  a  month  ago,  though  it 
is  very  stiff  at  $1.15  to  .$1.:{5  per  bu., 
and  sweets,  $1.5()  to  $2.25  jfer  hamper. 
.\l))»les  are  up  to  $5. ,50  for  best  red, 
$4.25  for_  No.  2.  The  bushel  price  is 
$1  to_$1.50  for  anything  above  common 
and  75  to  90  cents  for  low  grade. 

Onions  are  stronger,  at  $.‘i..‘10  to  .$.3.50 
for  hoine-grown  yellow  per  bu..  and  $‘2 
to  $2.25  per  crate  for  Spanish.  Deans 
are  steady,  at  $7  to  $8.25  for  the  various 
sorts  in  high  grades,  marrows  leading 
the  others  in  price. 

Dnttcr  is  41  cents  for  bo.st  creaniei-y, 
with  ,SG  to  37  cents  for  best  dairy,  32  to 
2(>  cents  for  crocks,  and  28  to  29  cents 
for  all  sorts  of  poor  butter.  The  market 
is  strong,  riiocse  remains  at  20  cents 
for  best  domestic,  running  down  to  21 
to  22  cents  for  fair  to  goml.  The  egg 
market  is  .strong,  though  prices  have  de¬ 
clined  since  Jast  report.  White  hennery, 
fresh  are  45  to  40  cents,  and  storage, 
41  to  42  cents,  the  difference  being  at  its 
smallest  this  cold  weather. 

Poultry  prices  are  unchanged,  though 
the  receipts  of  live  are  light.  Quota¬ 
tions  foislive  are  27  to  .30  cents  for  tui’- 
key ;  22  to  2.3  cents  for  fowl ;  10  to  21 
cents  for  light  chicken ;  10  to  17  cents 
for  old  roosters;  22  to  ^3  cents  for  duck, 
and  18  to  20  cents  for  geese,  all  top 
])rice.s.  Dressed  poultry  is  about  3  cents 
highi'r  than  live. 

3’he  vegetable  market  is  strong  and 
will  continue  so  till  there  is  a  good  show¬ 
ing  of  new  Southern  stuff  here.  A  little 
new  cabbage  .sells  at  .$3  per  hamper  with 
old,  $5  to  $0  i)er  100  Ihs.  New  be«*ts  are 
0.5  to  75  cents  per  dozen  bunches ;  old 
beets  are  $1.80  to  $2  per  bu.  String 
beans  are  $4  to  .$5  per  hamper,  ('elery 
is  plenty  at  40  to  DO  cents  inn-  dozen 
bunches,  dwarf.  l.ettuee  is  no  longer 
plenty  at  $1  to  $1.2.5  for  2-doz.  box,  and 
endive  .$2.75  to  $3..50  per  :^)bl.  I’arsnips 
are  .$1.50  to  $1.75  per  bu. ;  turnips  $2.2.5 
per  hu.  for  yellow,  and  .$1.75  for  white; 
spinach  $3.50  per  bbl.  Hothouse  cu¬ 
cumbers  are  $1.25  to  $2  per  doz. ;  to¬ 
matoes  IS  to  20  i>er  lb.  A  few  Florida 
tomatoes  sell  at  $3  to  $4  per  crate.  In 
game  only  rabbits  are  shown,  selling  at, 
.‘iO  to  45  cents  per  pair  for  cotton  tails 
and  GO  to  75  cents  for  jacks.  J.  w.  c. 


“How  often  does  your  mad  kill  a 
man?”  asked  a  facetious  traveling  sales¬ 
man  of  a  Central  Draneh  conductor  the 
other  day.  “.lust  once,”  replied  the  con¬ 
ductor  sourly.— Credit  lost. 
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Legal  Questions 


Payment  of  Tax 

If  by  some  mistake  taxes  are  skipped 
by  some  former  owner  of  real  estate  in 
how  manv  years  are  they  collectible  V 

New  York.  .i.  w. 

The  tax  is  a  lien  on  the  real  property 
and  really  never  becomes  outlawed,  so  it 
is  collectible  at  any  time,  and  constitutes 
a  cloud  on  the  title  in  case  you  ever  want¬ 
ed  to  sell.  It  would  be  best  for  you  to 
pay  them  at  once. 


Sale  of  Property  Under  Judgment 

I  have  had  a  mortgage  of  .$400  for 
20  years  on  my  farm  and  the  storekeeper 
has  stopped  giving  credit.  I  owe  him 
a  bill  and  he  has  put  a  judgment  against 
my  farm  for  it  and  I  want  to  know  if  he 
can  sell  me  out  ahead  of  the  mortgage.  I 
am  told  he  cannot.  It  is  in  New  Jersey. 

New  Jersey.  E.  J. 

There  is  not  much  doubt  that  the 
storekeeper  may  issue  execution  on  his 
judgment  against  your  property  and  if 
you  have  not  personal  pi'operty,  such  as 
live  stock,  chattels,  etc.,  to  satisfy  it,  he 
may  then  sell  the  farm,  but  any  money 
that  is  collected  under  the  sale  of  the 
land  would  have  to  be  applied  first  to 
the  payment  of  the  mortgage  as  that  is 
the  prior  or  first  lien  on  the  land.  Any 
.surplus  would  apply  on  its  judgment. 


Trespassers  on  Railroad 

Does  the  trespasser  ou  the  right  of  way 
of  a  railroad  use  same  at  his  own  risk,  or 
is  the  railroad  liable  in  the  event  of  fail¬ 
ure  to  use  the  regular  signals  of  warning 
such  as  headlight,  bell  or  whistle?  The 
case  in  mind  is  a  right  of  way  between 
two  stations  a  mile  apart,  such  right  of 
way  being  used  more  or  less  by  the  public 
as  a  short  cut.  A.  E.  ir. 

Massachusetts. 

Anyone  nsing  the  railroad  tracks  as  a 
highway  is  a  trespasser,  and  is  there  at 
his  own  risk,  and  as  a  general  proposition 
the  only  duty  the  railroad  owes  such  tres¬ 
passer  is  not  to  injure  him  wantonly  or 
wilfully.  The  engineer  of  an  approach¬ 
ing  train  has  the  right  to  assume  that 
the  trespasser  will  see  the  approaching 
train,  and  will  move  to  a  place  of  safety, 
and  the  engineer  need  not  ring  his  bell  or 
blow  his  whistle  other  than  he  would  ordi¬ 
narily  do  at  that  time  and  place.  Of 
course,  with  children  the  degi’ce  of  care 
which  the  engineer  should  use  is  higher 
than  it  is  with  an  adult.  In  the  ca.se  yon 
cite  the  parties  using  the  tracks  as  a  right 
of  way  do  so  at  their  own  risk  and  must 
look  out  for  themselves.  The  railroad 
company  can  stop  their  travel  there  alto¬ 
gether. 


Easement  by  Prescription 

Sixty  or  70  or  more  years  ago  the  farm 
I  now  own  was  a  part  of  a  large  farm 
divided  between  two  brothers.  The  one 
from  whom  my  deed  comes  had  a  right  of 
way  across  the  other  to  a  detached  lot. 
No  papers  were  given,  hut  ever  since  the 
land  has  been  crossed  by  this  road  with¬ 
out  question,  till  now  some  new  owners 
of  the  land  propose  to  obstruct  the  road 
and  either  to  deny  all  crossing,  or  else  to 
make  me  go  around  by  a  new  road  much 
longer  and  had  in  Spring.  Their  plea  is 
that  many  years  ago  this  road  was  for  a 
distance  in  another  place,  but  this  other 
route  was  not  where  they  propose  to  shut 
me  out.  I  have  used  the  road  coiitinu- 
ou.sly  as  it  now  is  since  .lUne,  1890,  and  I 
can  prove  that  this  same  route  was  used 
immediately  before  1890  a  great  many 
years  longer,  ,80  or  40,  and  probably  lon¬ 
ger  without  question.  C.  E.  E. 

Vermont. 

An  easement  has  been  described  as  any 
right  or  privilege  which  one  person  h.as 
over  the  land  of  another.  You  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  an  easement  of  a  right  to  cross 
your  neighbor’s  land  at  the  place  used 
for  so  many  years.  While  there  has  been 
no  direct  grant  of  this  right  to  you  or  to 
your  i)redecessors  it  has  been  obtained  by 
lu’escription,  a  term  used  to  describe  the 
mode  of  acquiring  the  ownership  of  in¬ 
corporeal  hereditaments  (privilege  of 
walking,  driving,  or  otherwise  going  over 
another’s  land,  etc.),  by  long-continued 
use  or  enjoyment.  In  your  State  this  pre¬ 
scriptive  right  may  be  acquired  in  15 
years.  The  use  during  these  15  years 
must  have  been  (1)  open,  visible  and  no¬ 
torious;  (2)  continuous  and  uniform; 
(.8)  peaceable  and  uninterrupted;  (4) 
with  an  adver.se  claim  of  right;  and  (5) 
with  the  acquiescence  of  the  owner  of  the 
land;  (6)  who  was  seized  in  fee;  and 
(7)  who  at  the  time  of  the  beginning  of 
such  enjoyment,  was  free  from  disability 
to  resist  its  imposition  upon  his  property. 
You  may  therefore  continue  to  use  the 
road  over  your  neighbors  objection,  and 
if  he  interferes  you  may  enjoin  him  from 
bothering  you  or  sue  him  for  the  damage 
done  you. 


Most  Beautiful  Car  in/lmerlca 


PAIGE  cars  are  made  in  two  sizes.  There  is  a  seven-passenger,  51-horse- 
power  model  which  sells  for  ,$1495.  There  is  also  a  five-passenger, 
39-horsepower  model  which  sells  for  $1175. 

The  “Stratford”  model  is,  of  course,  considerably  larger  than  the  “Linwood.” 
It  is  well  worth  the  difference  in  price.  But  we  want  to  point  out  at  this 
time  that  both  cars  are  Paiges — blood  brothers  of  the  same  strain. 

So  far  as  a  choice  between  these  two  motor  cars  is  concerned,  it  is  simply  a 
matter  of  your  individual  requirements.  If  you  can  advantageously  use 
a  large,  sumptuous,  seven-passenger  automobile,  by  all  means  invest  your 
money  in  a  Paige  “Stratford-51.” 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  five-passenger  model  is  ample  for  your  purposes,  then, 
decide  on  the  “Linwood-39. ” 

It  is  merely  a  choice  between  a  one  karat  or  a  two  karat  diamond.  Both  cars 
are  clean  cut,  flawless  gems.  In  their  respective  price  fields,  these  two 
cars  represent  the  utmost  that  you  can  secure  in  automobile  value. 

We  are  putting  the  matter  before  you  in  this  frank  way,  because  we  want  to 
be  genuinely  helpful.  We  also  want  to  emphasize — just  as  clearly  as  we 
possibly  can — that  Paige  builds  only  good  cars — quality  cars. 

But — above  all — make  it  a  point  to  see  the  Paige  line  before  you  buy««ycar. 
As  a  business  man,  you  can’t  afford  to  overlook  the  two  greatest  dollar- 
for-dollar  values  in  the  entire  automobile  field.  This  is  a  broad,  sweeping 
statement,  but  you  can  establish  the  facts  to  your  entire  satisfaction. 

Will  you  make  it  a  special  point  to  see  “The  Most  Beautiful  Car  in  America?” 


Stratford  “Six-51”  7-passenger  -  $1495  f.o.b.  Detroit 

Linwood  “Six-39” 5-passenger  -  $1175f.o.b.  Detroit 


PAIGE-DETROIT  MOTOR  GAR  COMPANY 

22PMc  Kinstry  Avenue,  Detroit 
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USED  MOTOR  TRUCKS 

For  Sale  from  $400  up 

If  you  are  farming  on  a  large  scale  and  still  using  horses  to 
haul  j  our  products  to  market  you  are  losing  both  monej'  and 
golden  opportunities  for  a  bigger  business. 

Buy  a  Used  Motor  Truck  under  the  Packard  square  deal  jwlicy 
and  see  -vi  hat  modern  equipment  Avill  do  for  your  i)ocketbook. 

Use<l  Truck  Deparlment 

PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 

249-241  Y  cst  Fifty-sixth  Street,  Ne\r  York  City 
Tcleplionc:  Circle  S3«56 

The  Safest  Used  Truck  Market  in  the  World 


Ford 

With 


Pull, 
ford 


PULLFORD— 

Easily  Attached  to  or  Removed 
from  the  Car  in  30  Minutes 

Makes  a  practical  tractor  out  of  a  Ford— or  most 
any  other  car.  Does  not  injure  the  car.  No  holes 
to  drill.  Attached  with  clamps  to  car  frame. 
Does  work  of  3  or  4  horses.  Pulls  plows,  harrows, 
drills, mowers,  the  binder,  hay  loader,  road  erader,etc,, 
also  your  farm  wagons  anywhere  that  3  or  4  horses 
can.  Steelwheels  with  roller  bearings.  Two  pairs  steel 
pinions,  allowing  two  speeds,  one  for  plowing  and  one 
for  hauling  wagons.  Multiplies  usefulness  of  your  car. 
Only  5135.00,  f.  o.  b.  Quincy,  Ill.  Write  for  circular. 

^  PULLFORD  COMPANY.  Box  48C 

Telephone  No.  84  Walton  HelKhte,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


UME  FEEDS 
f  CR^ 


bj’  liberating  the  fertility  already  In  your  soil. 
The  HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  Low-Down 
Lime  Spreader  saves  lime  and  labor  too. 
Spreads  lime,  fertilizer  and  ashes  so  evenly 
none  is  wasted.  Positive  force  feed  smashes 
lumps.  Lever  adjustment  gives  instant  con¬ 
trol  of  feed  for  heavier  application  to  the  poor 
spots.  Write  for  catalog  and  special  offer. 


$24  and  up  Capacity,  150  to  4,000  lbs. 


HERTZLER  6  ZOOK  COMPANY 

Box  C 
Belleville,  Pa. 


FRUIT.FOG 

Finest  Known 
Spray 


60  Styles 


Fruit-Fog  insures  big  profits.  We 
make  60  styles  of  Sprayers;  from 
small  Hand  to  largest  Power. 
Spraying  Guide  and  big  catalog 
FREE.  Send  postal. 

HAYES  PUMP  8  PUNTER  CO.,  Osfil /I  T.Siha,  IH. 


ijitestmarketmethodsss“.XE- 

to  grow  and  market  fruit  at  paying  prices.  A 
practical,  handsome  illustrated  monthly.  Trial 
subscription  3  months  for  10  cts.  Address 
AMERICAN  FRUIT-GROWER,  Box  321,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


For  1  4  years  the 

EVER-READY  and  EVER-READY,  JR. 

POWER  SPRAYERS  have  been  instrumental  in 
jiroducing;  the  highest  graded  apples.  Send  lor  calilogue. 

VAN  NOUHUYS’  MACHINE  WORKS 
44  Liberty  Street  -  Albany,  N,  Y. 


MAPLE  SYRUP  MAKERS ! 


With  The  GRIMM  Evaporator 


yoQ  'Will  uiako  bet* 
lei*  syrup  with  less 
Tuel  and  labor  than 
with  any  other  bvh- 
tem.  Will  last  life 
time.  Made  in  23 
dilTerent  sizes. 


Write  for  catalogue  and 


number  of  trees  you  tap. 


Grimm  Manufacturing  Co.. 

524  Champlain  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 


(Continued  from  page  190.) 

Southern  strawberries  arc  in  fair  sup¬ 
ply  around  25  cents.  Observed  a  dealer, 
“The  growers  may  be  doing  better  at 
this  price  jx’ith  cold  weather  transporta¬ 
tion  only  oc  than  later  when  it  will  cost 
15c  to  get  them  here  by  refrigerator 
service.” 

BUTTER  IN  irODERATE  DEMAND. 

The  price  of  butter  is  back  at  .38c  as 
last  quoted  after  one  or  two  light 
changes.  Best  grades  are  scarce.  Said 
Chas.  H.  Stone  &  Co.,  “Butter  first  ad¬ 
vanced  in  sympathy  with  the  New  York 
and  Chicago  markets,  but  has  .since  eased 
off.  There  is  more  active  trading  since 
'the  chain  provision  stores  have  been 
making  purchases  which  makes  a  fairly 
good  demand  for  fancy  storage  butter 
which  has  advanced  and  seems  likely  to 
go  higher  before  good  new  butter  comes. 
There  is  considerable  trading  in  cheese. 
Sales  in  a  large  way  have  been  reported 
at  25c,  but  24^  to  24 %c  would  seem 
nearer  the  general  .selling  price.  Some 
space  for  export  can  be  had,  although  at 
excessive  rat e.s.  ^  The  Liverpool  market 
IS  up  to  .31c  w'hich  would  show  a  profit 
in  exjiort  trade  even  under  present  con¬ 
ditions.” 

EASTERN  EGGS  INCREASING. 

On  account  of  severe  weather,  West¬ 
ern  eggs  have  continued  in  light  supply, 
while  Eastern  and  nearby  are  coming 
more  freely.  The  few  Western  eggs  of 
best  gi-ade  equal  the  price  of  Eastern, 
45c.  Storage  eggs  are  .37c  and  it  is 
hard  to  find  really  fancy  stock,  so  that 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  now  di.scou- 
tinnes  extras  and  quotes  only  firsts.  The 
best  ones  seem  to  have  been  all  picked 
up  by  this  time.  Hennery  eggs  are  not 
selling  readily  on  account  of  larger  re¬ 
ceipts. 

FIRM,  STEADY  POULTRY  MARKET. 

Live  fowl  and  chickens  contiime  in 
light  supply  at  20  to  '22c.  Only  large, 
selected  stock  brings  the  outside  price. 
The  market  for  dressed  poultry  shows  a 
firm  tone.  Said  S.  L.  Burr  &  Co.: 
“Northern  and  Eastern  poultry  is  most¬ 
ly  done  at  present.  It  is  mainly  fowls 
at  25  to  26c  for  heavy,  and  22  to  24c 
for  liglit.  Old  roosters  arc  in  demand 
at  19c,  a  price  never  reached  before. 
Geese  and  ducks  are  cleaned  up,  except 
a  few  direct  shipments  from  the  South 
shore.  We  expect  poultry  to  continue 
in  ■  light  supply  until  the  season  begins 
again  in  August.”  Western  fowls  are 
2.3  to  25c;  chickens,  22  to  2Sc;  fresh 
turkeys  .33  to  34c ;  capons  30  to  33c. 

FAIR  DEMAND  FOR  DRESSED  MEATS. 

Veal  continues  a  firm  feature  at  18  to 
20c  for  best.  Eastern  lamb  holds  at  17 
to  18e,  Mutton  is  12  to  15c  and  in¬ 
active.  Western  beef  holds  at  15  for 
l>est_  and  cow  beef  at  10c.  There  is 
considerable  trade  in  rabbits  as  a  cheap 
meat  supply  at  20e  each. 

LIVE  HOGS  UIGIIER. 

For  some  \veeks  past  the  trend  of  the 
hog  market  has  been  upward  at  Brighton 
until  desirable  lots  readily  command  12 
cents  .alive  or  14i/^  to  15c  dressed.  Beef 
cattle,  on  the  other  hand,  drag  a  little 
at  8  to  9c  for  good  to  fancy,  and  7  to 
7%c  for  medium  which  was  also  the 
general  range  for  good  cows  and  bulls, 
while  ordinary  cows  sell  at  5  to  Gc. 
Choice  calves  bring  13c,  others  11  to 
12c.  Most  milch  cows  offered  look  like 
poor  milkers  and  sell  around  ,$50  to  .$60. 
Good  ones  bring  up  to  $80,  and  fancy 
ones,  which  seem  very  scarce,  sell  at 
$100  or  more. 

MILL  FEEDS  AND  HAY. 

Prices  of  the  feeds  shift  I’elatively 
from  time  to  time,  requiring  continual 
attention  on  the  part  of  feeders.  Thus 
linseed,  which  Avas  formerly  a  bargain, 
is  now  much  higher  (.$50)  than  cotton¬ 
seed  at  $43,  and  the  latter  deserves  at¬ 
tention  in  comiiarison  with  coruineal  at 
about  the  same  ju-ice,  $44.  Country 
dealers  do  not  always  respond  promptly 
to  wholesale  changes,  but  the  telephone 
may  find  one  who  will.  Middlings  sell 
around  .$40;  bran,  $37  to  $38;  gluten 
feed  $42 ;  hominy  feed  $46  per  ton. 

Perhaps  the  hay  market  is  a  little 
better  in  some  way,  but  most  dealers  are 
complaining  of  dull  trade.  T'he  improve¬ 
ment  is  all  in  the  best  grades.  As  stated 
by  Hosmer,  Robinson  &  Co. :  “There  is 
a  surplus  of  off-grade  hay.  The  trade 
will  not  buy  i)oor  hay.  There  is  a  fair 
demand  for  No.  1  and  good  No.  2.  At 
country  points,  trade  is  dull  on  account 
of  large  local  crops.  Clover  or  clover 
mixed  if  of  good  color,  sells  around  $15, 
I)ut  if  poor  colored  at  $12  to  $13.  The 
feeding  hay  arriving  by  the  Boston  & 
Maine  sells  at  $11,  $12,  $13,  being  most¬ 
ly  poor  fine  hay  and  hard  to  sell,  no¬ 
body  wanting  it.  l^ie  market  may  do 
better  soon,  but  there  is  still  a  lot  of 
hay  to  be  shipped.”  g.  b.  f. 


Butter  43c ;  eggs  44  ;  beef  9  ;  pork  15  ; 
potatoes  $2  bu. ;  apples  9()c ;  cabbage  3c 
a  pound ;  onions  $4.50  bag ;  cheese  25c. 
Cows  sell  from  $50  to  $90  each.  A  few 
fine  Holstein  bring  the  latter  figure.  Heavy 
bulls  sell  at  6c,  alive.  Sheep  sell  from 
$8  to  $10  a  head.  Chickens  bring  19e 
a  pound  alive ;  laying  hens  $1  each ; 
clover  honey  17 buckwheat  14c;  ma¬ 
ple  syrup  $1.50  gal. ;  hay  sells  at  from 
$8  to  $12  a  ton ;  straw  $7.  F.  n.  F. 

Warren  Co.,  Pa. 


E.  FRANK  COE 
Fertilizers 


1857—1917 

Business  Far- 
mers’  Standard  for‘ 
over  60  years,  and  more 
progressive  than  ever. 
Better  Facilities,  Bet¬ 
ter  (^Dods.  Ask  for  new 
books  on  soils,  crops 
and  fertilizers. 

WE  WANT  MORE  AGENTS 


Address  Crop  Book  Dept. 

The  GOE-MORTIMER  GO. 

51  Ctiambers  St.,  New  York 

SUBSIDIARY  OF 

THE  AMERICAN  AORICUkTUTAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 


^^imm 

GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  gard  ner’s  big  questions: 

How  can  I  grow  plenty  of  fresh 
vegetables  with  my  limited  time  ? 

How  can  I  avoid  backache  and 
drudgery  7  Use 

IRON  AGE  and  Drills 

Do  the  work  ten  times  faster  than 
the  old-fashioned  tools.  A  woman, 
boy  or  girl  can  push  one.  38  com¬ 
binations — ea-sily  adiiistcd. 
strong  and  durable.  Prices, 
to  $15.00.  WiU  help  you 
cut  the  high 
cost  of 
living. 

Write  us 
for  free 
booklet 

today.  —  I  ijT^swii-r- 
BatemanM*f’8Co.,Box  2G.  ,Grenloch,N. J. 


No.  1 
Double 
or  Single 
Wheel  Hoe 


Wing’s  Quality  Seeds 


Are  dependable;  stand  for  big  yields;  produce  tasty, 
crisp  vegetables.  We  can  supply  you  with  all  the 
Standard  varieties,  many  new  and  rare  spec.»tties. 


WING’S  REDSUNRISE 

The  best  early  Tomato  we  know; 
Ripens  the  same  day  as  Earliana. 
30%  more  prolific  and  30%  better 
quality. 

TRY  THIS  COLLECTION 
Beet,  Lettuce,  Radish,!  A  ^ 
Tomato,  Nasturtium.  1 1  If* 
Maile4  postpaid  for  .  .lUU 

NEW  CATALOG  FREE 

Describes  the  best  that  grow 
In  vegetable,  flower  and  field 
seeds,  bulbs 
and  new  rare 
specialties. 

WING SEED CO 
Box  1 83 

Mechanlcsburg.  Ohio 


i 


I  Buy  Direct  from  the  Importer 


COFFE 


lbs.  Bean  or  Ground  $1.00 


Satisfaction 

^  ^  n: 


Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Delivered  FTee 
withiu  300  miles. 
Barclay  St. 
NEW  YORK 


,  )  KEROSENE  ENGINES 

OTTAWA  LATEST  OCSICN 

rTv-f/i* 


Durable.  Powerful,  Reliable,  Mas¬ 
sive.  Built  to  last;  to  do  bard, 
heavy  work.  Uses  Cheapest  Fuel. 
_  Pull  if  to  15  horse-power  more  than 

rated.  3  Month*  Trial.  Ea*y  Tarm*.  Sizes 
la  to  22  H-P.  Easy  to  start.  No  Crankiag.  No 
batteries.  10  Year  Guarantee.  Most  practical  engine 
ever  built.  Engine  book  free.  A  Postal  brings  it. 

THE  OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  ; 
691  King  Street,  OTTAWA,  KANSAS. 


THE  MODERN  GAS  TRACTOR.  !i 

construction,  utility,  operation  and  re¬ 
pair.  By  Victor  W.  Page.  5t4x7i/4.  Cl 


The  latest  and  most 
complete  work  pub¬ 
lished  on  farm  tract¬ 
ors  and  tractor  power 
plants,  treating  ex¬ 
haustively  on  their 
design  and  construc¬ 
tion,  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  instructions  oa 
their  care,  operation 
and  repair.  It  de¬ 
scribes  all  ignition 
systems,  all  types  of 
vaporizers  and  car¬ 
buretors,  latest  forms 
of  power  plants  and 
installations,  clutches, 
speed  changing  and 
reversing  gears,  all 
frame  parts  and  their 
functions,  and  every 
recent  improvement  in  tractor  and  auxiliary  ap¬ 
pliances.  All  types  and  sizes  of  gasoline,  kero¬ 
sene  and  oil  tractors  are  fully  described.  Every 
phase  of  traction  engineering  practice  Is  fully 
covered. 


The  above  book  will  be  sent  postpaid  for 


TWO  NEW  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
or  Twenty  Ten-week  Trial  Subscriptions 
or  Four  Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions 
or  One  New  Yearl.v  Subscription  and  Two 
Renewal  Subscriptions 

The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


N.  Y.  State  Fruit  Growers’  Association 
Part  III. 

“The  Greatest  Need  of  the  Home,” 
was  the  title  of  an  address  by  iirs.  H. 
M.  Dunlap  of  Illinois.  She  said  that 
no  woman  can  be  a  companion  to  any 
man  unless  she  stands  by  his  side  on  a 
plane  of  ecpiality  intellectually,  socially, 
and  politically  as  well  as  morally  and 
spiritually,  and  she  need  not  be  less  wom¬ 
anly  in  performing  all  those  functions  in 
connection  with  those  of  domestic  and 
family  life.  The  purpose  of  the  woman 
in  the  home,  working  on  the  same  plane 
as  her  husband  should  be  to  make  a 
stronger  and  better  manhood.  This  is 
the  salvation  of  our  nation — in  a  word 
the  nurture  and  education  of  the  child. 
Let  us  restore  the  home  as  the  social 
center  of  the  family  and  neighborhood. 
Let  the  fireplace  not  be  supplanted  by 
the  club.  See  that  the  strong  character 
forming  books  are  read  in  the  home  and 
they  are  talked  about. 

There  is  a  new  education  in  the  air. 
Schools  of  matrimony,  domestic  economy, 
and  physical  and  moi’al  training,  but 
bringing  out  each  child’s  individuality. 
Teach  the  boys  and  the  girls  the  health 
habit  in  the  hoim* — to  be  pure  and  clean, 
as  they  do  not  always  stay  when  they  go 
to  college  and  see  the  faculty  smoking 
and  drinking  intoxicants.  The  boy  or 
girl  is  not  educated  who  has  not  firmly 
fixed  in  his  mind  the  health  habit.  Start 
the  children  in  the  work  habit  and  let 
them  help  produce  at  least  a  part  of 
what  they  get.  In  these  ways  make  all 
life  a  school. 

“Pear  Blight"  was  the  subject  of  the 
address  by  Prof.  M.  B.  Waite.  Dep.art- 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Washington.  D.  G. 
The  pear  blight  germ,  he  said,  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  America,  having  lived  on  such 
wild  stocks  as  thorn  bushes  and  crab 
apple  for  an  indefinite  time.  It  goes  to 
the  more  tender  wood  and  foliage  as  the 
pear  and  apph*  to  feed  on  when  there  is 
an  opportunity.  The  germ  is  immediate¬ 
ly  killed  by  sunshine,  except  its  spores. 
These  are  sjtread  by  the  wind,  and  the 
disease  increased.  The  size  of  the  germ 
is  1-18000  by  l-2.’)000  of  an  inch  and  can 
feed  only  in  masses.  The  protection  of 
a  tree  is  the  cuticle  on  the  leaves  and 
the  cork-like  substance  of  the  bark,  that 
is  impervious  to  germs  if  unbroken.  The 
pear  blight  may  enter  the  nectary  of  the 
jdants  at  blossoming  time,  so  bees  may 
carry  the  germs  from  blossom  to  blos¬ 
som.  The  germ  may  be  spread  by  get¬ 
ting  in  at  the  twig  pips,  when  the  bark 
is  tender  if  it  is  punctured  by  breaking 
either  by  wind  or  by  accident.  Possible 
growth  cracks  may  let  in  the  germs  for 
a  short  time.  The  germ  is  distributed  by 
any  object  that  moves  about,  as  insects, 
birds  or  persons,  anything  that  breaks 
the  bark  of  the  trees  makes  the  en¬ 
trance  i)oint.  It  is  fortunate  that  its 
host  is  sometimes  resistant  to  the  germ 
and  it  stops  because  it  may  find  the  tis¬ 
sue  too  dry  or  too  tough,  and  so  stops 
at  or  before  the  point  of  serious  in¬ 
fection,  and  the  tree  may  be  saved.  The 
pear  blight  may  be  carried  through  the 
Winter  by  “hold-overs”  in  some  part  of 
the  tree  where  some  tender  portion  per¬ 
mitted  the  mass  of  germs  to  make  pro- 
greas  and  e.stablish  themselves  late  in 
the  Fall.  Those  that  live  over  may  the 
next  year  infect  the  blossoms,  twigs, 
trunk,  collars,  or  fruit  of  the  tree,  if  the 
bark  is  broken  and  if  tender  tissues  are 
found,  may  destroy  a  part  or  all  of  the 
tree.  The  season  of  blossom  infection  is 
prolonged  by  having  pears  and  apples 
near  each  other,  as  the  germ  infects  ap¬ 
ple  hlos.soms  aher  the  season  of  pear 
blossoming.  This  is  bad  for  the  apple 
orchard,  and  has  seriously  injured  some 
orchard.s.  Having  the  blight  on  the  trees 
how  shall  we  stop  its  progre.ss  and  save 
the  tree,  is  the  important  question. 
Plowing  under  nitrogenous  cover  crops 
before  too  much  nitrogen  is  stored  in  the 
soil,  should  be  done.  The  more  the  tree 
is  pruned  the  more  it  may  blight,  but  it 
is  better  to  strike  a  balance  and  prune 
when  necessary.  The  most  important 
single  thing  you  can  do  to  control  the 
disease,  is  the  eradication  on  all  the 
“liold-over.s”  late  in  the  Fall.  Cut  the 
infected  wood  below  the  blight  into 
healthy  w'ood  if  ijossible,  then  disinfect 
the  cut  surface  with  corrosive  sublimate 
1  to  1000  applied  with  a  sponge.  Grow¬ 
ing  more  resistant  pears  and  stocks  will 
reduce  blight. 

Mrs.  D.  C.  Noble.  Middlebury,  Yt., 
talked  about  “Our  Insect  Friends  and 
Foes  and  Why  We  Should  Know  Them 
Better.”  She  described  her  experience 
with  disease-infected  trees  from  nurser¬ 
ies  and  her  large  loss  in  planting  an  or¬ 
chard.  She  planted  and  managed  her 
own  orchard.  She  said  “Aphis  eggs  were 
on  the  trees  when  I  bought  them ;  also 
root  gall.  etc.  I  had  to  get  tree  wise 
myself  for  I  could  not  hire  help  that 
could  do  my  work.  I  have  had  to  do  all 
kinds  of  work  with  my  own  hands,  be¬ 
cause  of  inefiicient  help.  I  began  to  col¬ 
lect  all  sorts  of  insects  and  study  them 
until  I  knew  the  good  bugs  and  the  bad 
ones.  There  is  a  wonderland  in  store 
for  those  who  will  study  the  insect  world. 
Studying  the  natural  history  of  their  life 
is  about  the  only  way  to  control  them, 
so  why  not  have  elementary  courses  in 
entomology,  especially  in  rural  schools?” 
Mrs.  Noble  has  demonstrated  that  a 
woman  can  be  a  successful  orchard  far¬ 
mer.  She  has  gone  at  her  problem  in  a 
scientific  and  businesslike  way,  and  has 
gone  ahead  of  most  men  in  solving  them. 

G.  II.  Miller  of  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  at  Washington,  gave  some  in¬ 
formation  about  orcharding  in  the  North- 
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Toledo 


Dependable 
Spark  Plugs 

Champion  Spark  Plugs  are  proof  against 
the  incessant  heavy  battering  blows  of 
the  explosions  in  your  cylinders. 

Patented  asbestos  lined  copper  gaskets 
protect  both  Bhoulders  of  the  porcelain. 

They  are  absolutely  dependable. 

They  are  found  as  standard  factory 
equipment  on  4  out  of  5  of  the  cars  built 
in  this  country  and  Canada. 

There  is  a  Champion  Plug  specially  de¬ 
signed  and  built  for  every  type  of  automo¬ 
bile  motor,  tractor  and  stationary  engine. 

Look  on  the  porcelain  for  the  name 
“Champion.** 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company 
Toledo,  Ohio 


This  or  This 


iiealth  op  Pove 


on  your  farm  depends  upon  the  richness  of' 
your  land  in  nitrogen.  Nature’s  way  is  to  put 
It  in  the  ground  through  leguminous  plants— clover, 
soy  beans,  alfalfa,  vetch,  etc.  Uninoculated  leg¬ 
umes  exhaust  the  land— naturally  inoculated  legumes  enrich  it. 


Nature’s  Easy  Way 
Makes  Poor  Land 
Good— Good  Land 
Rich. 

produces  greater  crops,  enriches  the  land, 
and  never  fails.  Bacteria  are  bred  under 
adverse  conditions.  Only  the  strongest  sur¬ 
vive, and  these  will  make  your  legumes  grow, 
Get  Our  Free  Book— J.ed.rn  how  McQueen 

McQUEEN  BACTERIA  CO., 


Guaranteed  to  Pro¬ 
duce  Nodules. 
Pumps  Nitrogen 
from  the  Air. 

made  clay  hills  into  a  garden  spot,  disco¬ 
vered  Nature’s  Way,  and  bred  nitrogen  bac¬ 
teria  full  of  pep,  and  guaranteed  to  live  and 
work  anywhere.  Write  today — it’s  dollars 
in  your  pocket. 

Box  212,  Baltic,  Ohio 


Middletown,  Conn. 


EACH  PLANT  HAS  AN  APPETITE 

Plants  get  hungry  just  like  animals  and  if  they  are  not  sup- 

e lied  with  nourishing  food  they  will  not  develop  proiierly. 

on’t  leave  them  to  shift  for  themselves.  You  would  not 
think  of  treating  your  live  stock  that  way.  "We  have  learned 
how  to  prepare  a  seientillcally  balanced  ration  for  whatever 
crop  you  grow.  We  are  here  to  help  you  produce  stronpr, 
healthy  plants  and  that  means  prohtable  crops.  Our  KKEg  book  on  Soil 
Fertility  will  tell  you  how  you  can  build  up  your  soil  so  that  your  farm 
increases  in  value  each  season.  Write  us  wnat  crops  you  grow  and  we 
will  write  you  aome  1917  auggestions. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO..  Dept.  A 


'We  have  a  Fertilizer  that  fits  each  crop  you  grow.' 


HIIUIHIS  Kf.  f  nn  IQEIS 


MILNE  STUMP  PULLERS  for  trees  or  stumps.  Yo« 

can  pull  Imes  faster  than  yon 
can  cut  Ihero  dowa  Now  All-Steel  machines.  Stump-an¬ 
chored  or  self-anchored.  Unbreakable;  rapid;  powerful. 
Double.  Triple  and  Quadruple  Attachment,  also  Rotary 
Rower  for  sawing,  grinding,  etc.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
MILNE  MFG.  CO.,  860Mlntb  St,  Monmouth.  111. 


Farm  Tractor 

Model  L— 12-20  Horse  Power 

A  four-cylinder,  2-speed,  light-weight 
tractor  of  great  power,  suitable  for 
any  size  farm.  Will  pull  the  implements 
you  now  have  on  your  farm — gang  plows,  har¬ 
rows,  mowers,  binders,  manure  spreaders,  road 
drags  or  graders.  Will  also  operate  your  ensilage 
cutter,  feed  grinder,  circular  saw,  etc.  Does  more  work 
than  horses — costs  less  and  is  so  simple  anyone  can  run  it 

Eraerion-Braiitingliaiii  Iniplenienl  Co. (Inc.)  91  W.  Iron  St.,  Rockford,  19. 
I’leaso  send  mo  free  literature  on  articles  checked: 


[  ]  Plows  [  1  Hay  Tools 

[  ]  Harrows  [  ]  Listers 

[  ]  Cultivators  [  ]  Gas  Engines 


[  ]  Mowers 
C  3  Spreaders 
[]  Drills 
[  ]  Planters 

Name  . 


Address 


[  1  Wagons 
[  i  Buggies 
C  ]  Auto  Trailers 


[  ]  Tractors.  Gas 
[  1  Engine  Plows 
[  ]  Tractors.  Steani 
[  ]  Threshers 
[  ]  Corn  Shellers 
[  ]  Saw  Mills 


[]  Potato  Machinery []  Baling  Presses 
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mav^mA 


Save  Half  the  Cost 
of  Digging  Ditches 

‘The  cost  of  making  ditches  with  explosives  is  less 
than  half  the  cost  of  hand  digging,”  says  the  Michigan 
Experiment  Station.  You  can  blast  deep,  wide  ditches 
in  a  small  fraction  of  the  time  it  would  take  to  dig  them. 
Do  the  work  yourself.  It’s  safe,  quick  and  easy  with 


The  Safest  Explosive 


The  Original  Farm  Poiider 


Simply  punch  a  row  of  holes, 
load  with  Atlas,  fire,  and  the 
work  is  done — as  much  in  a 
day  as  a  dozen  men  could  dig 
in  a  week.  The  soil  is  spread 
over  the  land,  not  heaped  up 
to  prevent  proper  drainage. 


Atlas  Farm  Powder  Is  sold  by 
dealers  near  you.  Get  it  for 
blasting  stumps  and  boulders. 
Improve  fertility  by  breaking 
up  the  subsoil.  Set  fruit  trees 
in  blasted  beds  to  get  thrifty, 
early-bearing  orchards. 


Send  Coupon  for  Valuable  Book 

Oor  illustrated  book  “  Better  Farming  ”  shows  you  how 
you  can  make  your  farm  yield  more  prohiable  crops  and 
how  you  can  do  many  kinds  of  work  quickly,  cheaply 
and  easily  with  Atlas  Farm  Powder,  The  Safest  Explosive. 

ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY  Wamington,  Del, 

Sales  Offices:  Birmingham,  Boston,  Houghton,  Joplin,  Kansas  City,  Knoxville, 
New  Orleans,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis 


ATLAS  POWDER  CO. 
Wilmington,  Del.  HNS 


Send  me  your  74 -page  book  “Belter 
Farming.”  I  am  interested  in  the  use 
of  explosives  for  the  purpose  before 
which  I  mark  X.  •' 


Stump  Blasting 
Boulder  Blasting 
Subsoil  Blasting 
Tree  Planting 
Ditch  Digging 
Road  Building 


Name- 

Address 


This  Spray  Outfit  Only  ^  1 1 9 


I’he  No.  1  U»R«E-K-A  Spray  Outfit  you  6 

Kallons  of  liquid  a  miniiU»  at  a  prensure  of  175  lbs 
with  100  »callun  tank,  50  ft.  of  hoso,  4  nozzles, 

Ko  to  work  at  this  rtuivirkably  low  price.  Our 
on  request.  Ktves  you  information  on  other  sizes. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GAS  ENGINE  CO..  202  Fulloa  Stretl.  New  Yark 


More  From  Your  Garden 
At  Half  the  Labor 

tt**RARIfFR  Weeder,  Mulcher 
Di\ivn.£.iv  and  Cultivator 

Cuts  the  weeds  unclerKround 
and  forms  the  hardest  crust 
Into  a  moisture  •  rolaininit 
mulch-->lntensive  c  u  1 1  i* 
vation.  '‘Best  Weed  Killor 
Ever  used.**  Requires  no 
skill  to  operate.  A  boy  with 
a  Barker  beats  ten  men  with 
hoes.  Has  leaf  gruards,  also 
shoTels  for  deeper  cultivation.  Self-adjustiner,  inexpensive 
Write  for  free  catalosrand  Kactory-to-User  offer. 

BARKER  MFG.  CO.  Dept.  1  6.  David  City,  Neb. 


FERTILIZERS 

-THAT- 


FERTILIZE 

Send  for  our  descriptive  Literature 

The  Wilcox  Fertilizer  Company 

MYSTIC,  CONN. 


sotv*'"'  ' 


ops 


All  farm  land  is  helped  by  the  application, 
of  lime— but  it  gets  the  most  help  from  lime 
in  a  form  that  readily  dissolves,  and  releases  the 
dormant  fertility  Stored  in  the  soil.  The  best  form  of 
lime  is  limestone. 


^LVERIZCb 

LIMESTONE 


Is  a  limestons  ths  first  quality  anr  highest  grade 

Superior  foi  spring  work,  because  so  .inely  r  riverized 
that  it  acts  quickly,  sweetening  the  soil  "without  de¬ 
stroying  the  humus.  Its  application  means  bigger 
and  better  crops.  If  you  would  like  to  know  mor< 
about  the  good  effects  of  liming  this  spring— 

Get  this  FREE  Booklet 

The  "Solvay”  Booklet  gives  the  facts  aboot  the  value  of 
Fme  to  farmers — tells  what  form  of  lime  is  best,  and  how 
to  use  it.  You  will  iliid  the  information  timely,  interest¬ 
ing  and  reliable.  Copy  sent  postpaid  upon  request. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO. 

501  Milton  Ave.,Syracuse,  N.Y, 


west.  The  orchaid  holdings,  he  said, 
were  generally  small,  the  average  being 
about  12  acres.  The  greater  part  of  the 
work  is  often  done  by  the  farmers  and 
their  families,  even  to  the  fancy  box¬ 
packing  of  the  apples,  under  official  in¬ 
spection.  Horse  in.stead  ot  motor  power 
for  cultivation,  hauling,  etc.,  is  neces- 
.sitated  becau.se  of  the  small  investments 
and  lack  of  capital.  The  most  of  the  or¬ 
chards  are  not  over  12  to  15  years  old, 
and  most  of  the  high  class  dess-ort  apides 
are  grown  that  make  a  fine  appearance 
in  the  box  pack. 

(liovvcrs  use  no  .stable  manure  except 
the  little  made  by  the  horses,  but  feed 
the  orchards  with  cover  crops,  xisually 
clover,  and  -\lfalfa.  This  is  disked  down 
fine  in  the  Spring,  and  cultivati-  n  may 
follow  until  midstimmer.  when  h  other 
cover  crop  is  seeded.  It  is  a  very  .‘om- 
mon  practice  to  grow  strawberries  in 
the  young  orchard  when  the  trees  are 
growing.  Because  of  the  rainless  grow¬ 
ing  season  these  fruit  gi-owers  iiilgate 
their  orchards,  with  water  furnished  hy 
an  irrigation  company. 

Btwanse  of  the  cost  of  water  and  other 
expeu.st's  that,  including  the  labor  cost, 
itmounts  to  over  $4(K)  jier  year,  the 
Xorthwestern  apple  grower  must  get  the 
large  returns  be  does  from  the  fancy 
box  pack  to  make  a  living  from  his  small 
farm. 

Senator  H.  M.  Dunlap  followed  with 
his  story,  partly  told  by  moving  pic¬ 
tures,  about  orcharding  methods  in  Illi¬ 
nois  and  the  Central  West,  and  de¬ 
scribed  practices  in  extensive  orchards 
opei-atcd  with  plenty  of  capital,  that  can 
make  use  of  the  mo.st  modern  machinery 
in  all  the  operations,  plowing  and  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  orchard  with  powerful 
ti'aetiu-s  that  can  draw  se.veral  plows  or 
two  or  three  heavily  weighted  harrows 
leaving  the  soil  better  cultivated  than  is 
the  average  garden.  Spi'aying  is  done 
hy  the  Large  size  power  sprayers  and 
several  leads  of  hose  CJin  be  operated  in 
spraying  the  large  trees  from  the  right 
pliitforins.  The  fruit  is  picked  and  cai-- 
ried  in  bulk  to  the  packinghouse  where 
the  large  mechanical  graders  ai’e  used, 
and  it  goes  into  cold  storage  soon  after 
picking,  for  Mi’.  Dunlap  sjiys  that  the 
old  belief  is  entirely  exploded  that  ap¬ 
ples  need  to  stand  in  piles  and  sweat 
to  keep  well. 

Mfiilion  is  made  of  the  prize  speaking 
contest  by  students  of  pomology  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  as  follows :  “Why  Not  Advertise 
the  -\pi)lcV”  Clarke  B.  Doudenslager ; 
“Some  Problems  of  the  Fruit  Gi’ower,” 
Frank  P.  ('ulliiiau;  "The  Belation  of 
Handling,  to  Decay  in  Storage,”  Doug¬ 
las  S.  Dilts;  "Cooperative  Marketing,” 
.Tames  T.  Owens;  "The  Value  of  Train¬ 
ing  for  Home  Making,”  Miss  G.  Marion 
Hess.  The  first  prize  was  won  by  James 
T.  Owens  and  the  second  by  Clarke  B. 
Doudenslager.  W.  Ii.  J. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


D(  IMESTTC. — Sparks  flying  from  a  dull 
tool  a  workman  was  using  to  a  heap  of 
powder  caused  an  explosion  .Tan.  25  in 
the  Riverside  Metals  Corjioration  plant  in 
Irvington,  N.  Y.  Three  men  were  badly 
burned,  one  girl  Avas  injured  hy  falling 
walls  of  the  room  whore  the  combustion 
occurred,  and  anorher  Avas  hurt  sliding 
down  a  bank  to  escape.  The  fire  was  in 
the  shaving  room,  dose  to  the  powder 
magazine  of  the  plant,  which  has  been 
manufacturing  time  fuses  for  the  last 
year.  One  hundred  girls  and  as  many 
men  are  employed  in  the  factory. 

Fire  in  the  retail  district  of  IMttsburgh, 
I*a.,  .Tan.  27,  injured  20  persons,  and 
caused  a  loss  of  $2,500,000. 

Samuel  Barkin,  propi’ietor  of  the  Essex 
Shirtwaist  Company,  which  occupied  part 
of  the  Diamond  Candy  Company’s  build¬ 
ing  at  286  North  Sixth  stx’eet,  Brooklyn, 
wa.s  sentenced  Jan.  26  by  .Justice  Kapper 
in  the  Broklyn  Supreme  Court  to  serve 
not  less  than  two  y«hirs  and  six  months 
nor  more  than  five  yeai-s  and  six  months 
in  Sing  Sing  prison.  Twelve  persons  lost 
their  lives  in  the  building  in  a  fire  on 
November  5,  1915.  There  were  two  stair¬ 
ways,  one  of  Avhich  was  made  impassable 
by  the  flames,  and  employees  on  the  upper 
floors  made  a  rush  for  the  only  other  way 
of  escape.  To  reach  this  they  had  to  use 
a  trap  dtxtr  in  the  ceiling  of  Barkin's  es- 
tahlishmeut.  They  found  the  door  locked 
:ind  bolted,  and  12  of  the  workers  perished 
before  help  came. 

Fire  of  unknown  origin  destroyed  the 
G.  Fox  department  store  and  Woohvorth 
5  and  10-cent  store  at  Hartford,  Conn., 
Jan.  30. 

OBITT'ARY.— The  R.  N.-Y.  told  re¬ 
cently  of  the  life  work  of  _  Judson  N. 
Knapp,  the  well-known  fruit  grower  of 
Onondaga  Co.,  N,  Y.  Since  then  Mr. 
Knapp  has  passed  away,  in  his  80th  year. 
Ilis  varied  activities  were  described  in 
onr  issue  for  Dee.  30,  1916,  accompanied 
by  a  picture  of  this  useful  and  honored 
citizen. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— President 
Wilson  Jan.  25  signed  the  bill  recently 
passed  by  Congress  opening  to  settle¬ 
ment  and  sale  40.000  acres  in  Arizona, 
comprising  an  auxiliary  reclamation 
project  in  connection,  with  the  Yuma 
project. 

The  midwinter  meeting  of  the  Michigan 
State  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held 
at  Benton  Harbor  Feb.  20-21. 

Enlargement  of  the  National  Forest 
Reserves  by  23,709  acres  acquired  through 


February  10,  1917. 

purchases  in  the  White  and  Southern 
Appalachian  mountains  wa.s  announcefl 
.Tan.  26  by  the  Reservation  Commission 
It  brings  the  total  added  to  the  public 
forests  in  the  East  and  South  under  the 
Weeks  law  up  to  1,373,131  acres.  The 
largest  single  purchase  among  those  an¬ 
nounced  .Tan.  26  -was  a  tract  of  8,000  sn  re.s 
on  3Ionnt  Mitchell,  North  Carolina.  In 
the  White  Mountains  of  Ncav  Hampshire 
4. .500  acres  were  pnrchasfd. 

.Joseph  SnLser  has  opened  a  butcher 
shop  in  New  York  City  for  the  sale  ex- 
chisively  of  horse  meat  and  .san.sages 
made  of  horse  flesh.  The  shop  is  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  thi.s  city  and  the  business 
is  being  conducted  with  the  permission  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  whch  gave 
authority  a  year  ago  for  the  sale  of  horse 
meat.  Round  and  sirloin  steaks  arc 
quoted  at  12  cents  per  ponnd,  while  the 
inferior  cuts  .sell  as  low  a.s  six  cents. 

The  Delaware  County  .Jersey  Improve¬ 
ment  Association  held  its  annual  meeting 
in  the  court  hon.se  at  Delhi,  N.  Y.,  .Tann- 
ary  11.  Several  important  matters  of 
business  were  transacted.  A  resolution 
was  adopted  to  ask  every  owner  of  Jersey 
cattle  in  the  county  to  sign  a  petition  ask¬ 
ing  the  Dairymen’s  League  to  work  for 
more  than  three  cents  a  point  for  butter- 
fat  above  the  three  per  cent.  test.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  formulate 
rules  governing  a  butterfat  contest  and  to 
purchase,  a  loving  cup  to  he  given  as  a 
prize  in  this  contest.  Officers  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year  were  elected  as  follows:  Presi¬ 
dent,  Herbert  W.  Harper  of  North  Kort- 
right ;  vice-president.  Van  E.  Wilson. 
Delhi ;  secretary-treasurer,  B.  A.  I.4idd, 
Delhi,  and  one  director  was  elected. 
George  Davis  of  North  ICortrigfat. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Otsego 
County  Jersey  Cattle  Club  was  held  .Jan¬ 
uary  22  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
rooms  in  Oneouta,  N.  Y.  Otsego  County 
has  two  other  organized  cattle  clubs  be- 
side.s  a  sheep  breeders’  association.  The 
address  of  the  day  was  by  L.  L.  Doolittle, 
field  agent  for  the  American  Jersey  Cat¬ 
tle  Club  of  Massachusetts.  The  commit¬ 
tee  handed  in  a  resolution  which  it  was 
directed  should  be  sent  to  otlier  Jersey 
cattle  clubs,  to  the  Dairyman’s  Ivcagne 
and  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Health. 
The  resolution  proposes  to  incretise  the 
additional  sum  now  paid  for  milk  above 
the  three  per  cent.  test.  The  present  reg¬ 
ulations  are  that  three  cents  be  paid  for 
each  point  over  three  per  cent.,  which 
would  be  ,30  cents  for  one  per  cent.  The 
resolution  asks  that  the  incr4‘ase  be  to  45 
cents  additional  for  every  one  per  cent, 
increase  in  butterfat, 

WASHINGTON.— That  after  spending 
millions  on  the  upper  Mississippi  in  con¬ 
stant  river  and  harbor  bills  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  by  allowing  the  construction  of  the 
Jxeokuk  dam,  has  seriously  iuterfei-ed 
with  navigation,  wa.s  cliarged  .Tan.  25  in 
the  discussion  of  the  river  and  harbor  hill 
by  Representatives  Frear  of  Wi.sconsin 
and  Rainey  of  Illinois.  Rainey  sought  to 
have  an  auiendment  adopted  prohibiting 
the  Secretary  of  War  from  gniutiiig  au¬ 
thority  to  inipouud  water  above  any  dams 
on  the  river.  He  charged  that  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  Development  Ckmipany, 
which  constructed  the  dam,  had  been  able 
to  finance  the  enterprise  because  of  reii- 
resentatioiis  made  that  it  would  develop 
200,000  horse-power 

A  bill  uppropi-iating  .$250,000  for  a  na¬ 
tional  sanitarium  for  lepers,  already 
passed  by  the  House,  was  passed  Jan.  25 
by  the  Senate.  The  institution  is  to  be 
administered  by  the  Public  Health  Ser¬ 
vice  and  officers  engaged  in  the  work  will 
be  given  pay  and  a  half. 

Senator  Myers’s  bill  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  sell  lauds 
withdrawn  under  reclamation  acts  but  no 
longer  needed  for  Government  purposes 
was  passed  Jan.  25  by  the  Senate. 

I’resident  Wilson  Jan  29  vetoed  the 
immigration  hill  jtassed  recently  hy  C'on- 
gress  bt'cjiuse  of  its  literacy  test  pro- 
vi.sion.  It  was  the  second  time  President 
IVilson  had  vetoed  an  imniigi-ation  bill 
because  of  the  literacy  test,  and  for  the 
sam»‘  reason  similar  measures  were  vetoed 
by  Presidents  ’Taft  nd  Cleveland. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Farmer.s’  Week,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  12-17. 

New  Y'ork  State  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Association,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  1.3-15. 

Michigan  State  Horticultural  Society, 
midwinter  meeting.  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich.,  Feb.  20-21. 

New  York  Sttite  Fruit  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  annuiil  Eastern  meetitig,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  Feb.  21-2.3. 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  New 
York  City,  iMay  2. 

IIolstein-Frmsiiin  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Worcester,  Mass..  June  6. 

American  Association  of  Nurservmen, 
forty-second  annual  meeting,  I'hiladel- 
phia,  I’a..  June  27-29. 


Wheat,  $1.70  per  bu. ;  corn,  $1 ;  oats, 
65c;  potatoe.s,  $1.25;  milk  at  our  cream¬ 
ery,  $2.07  per  cv.’t.  for  milk  that  tests  4 
per  cent,  butterftit ;  last  inontL  the  price 
was  $2.30  for  milk  that  tiested  4  per  cent. 
Eggs,  50c,  less  10  per  cent,  commission ; 
guineas.  $1.25  per  pair ;  chicken;^  20  to 
21c  per  lb. ;  farm  horses  range  in  price 
from  .$100  to  $200.  Cows  in  profit  from 
$60  to  .$100;  veal  calves,  11c  per  lb.;  fat 
hogs,  $14  per  cwt. ;  pigs  five  weeks  old, 
$3  apiece.  Apples,  $1.21  to  $1.10  per 
bn.  Good  cabbage,  i2%c  per  head. 

Chester  Co.,  Pa.  J.  it.  k. 
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Cost  of  Wood  Acid  Factory 

We  have  about  2,000  or  3.000  cords  acid 
wood,  and  can  buy  a  large  quantity  of 
wood  suitable  for  making  acetic  acid.  I 
would  like  to  know  how  much  an  acid 
factory  would  cost,  one  that  would  use 
about  25  cords  of  wood  daily?  Where 
can  I  sell  the  products  and  by-products? 
What  are  they  worth?  What  size  plant 
would  we  neer?  How  many  men  would 
it  take  to  operate  a  25-cord  plant? 
What  would  be  the  cost  of  operating? 

Bovina,  N.  Y.  M.  A.  i). 

The  smallest  possible  chemical  wood 
plant,  to  work  economically,  is  one  re¬ 
quiring  24  cords  per  day,  six  days  per 
week,  .so  you  would  need  something  like 
7.0()0  cords  per  year.  At  pre.sent  this 
plant  would  cost,  roughly,  abfuit  $72,00(1, 
or  .$3,000  per  cord,  and  it  would  not 
pay  to  put  it  up  unless  there  was  a 
pretty  good  stock  of  wood  in  sight, 
enough  for,  say,  five  or  six  years.  In 
particular,  a  plant  of  this  sort  must 
haA’C  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  water 
and  railway  facilities,  the  shorter  the 
haul  for  the  wood  the  cheaper  you  can 
operate  the  plant. 

The  daily  Labor  co.st  of  such  a  plant 
would  be  about  $35,  and  the  raw  mate¬ 
rial  bought  and  cut,  would  perhaps  bo 
$5  or  $()  a  cord.  The  yield  from  a  plant 
of  this  nature  per  day  per  cerd  would  be 
about  11  gallons  of  alcohol.  210  pounds 
of  acetate  of  lime  and  52  busluds  of 
charcoal.  Prices  at  present  are  changing 
so  rapidly  th.at  we  will  wait  till  you 
are  sure  there  is  a  chance  of  your  go¬ 
ing  ahead  before  we  figure  them  or  look 
for  an  outlet.  But  there  is  a  lively  d  •- 
mand  for  all  those  products  now.  The 
main  thing  is  to  have  enough  wood  to 
justify  a  good  plant,  Ihuf  will  pay.  a 
che.Mji  one  will  never  pay  anyway. 

F.  1).  c. 

_  ^ 

Cherry  Pits  for  Hens  or  Stock 

We  have  some  cherry  pits  on  hand  from 
our  factory.  Could  they  be  cracked  and 
used  for  hen  feed  or  some  other  use? 

Manlius,  N.  Y’.  n.  u.  p. 

No,  they  contain  hydrocyanic  (prussic) 
acid  tied  up  as  a  glucoside,  with  a  natural 
ferment  waiting  to  set  the  acid,  one  of 
the  very  poisonous  ones,  free  as  soon  as 
the  pit  i.s  cracked.  The  oil  is  expressed 
in  some  places  and  used  for  various  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  its  prussic  acid  content 
does  not  unfit  it.  The  dangerous  acid  can 
be  driven  off  by  boiling  the  crushed  seeds. 
When  the  '“bitter  almond  smell”  goes  it 
has  all  gone,  and  the  resulting  mush 
might  have  some  value  Jis  feed,  whether 
enough  to  pay  for  the  trouble  would  have 
to  be  decided  by  trial.  f.  d.  c. 


Protecting  Roses  from  Mice 

We  have  used  whitewash  with  Paris 
green  and  lime-sulphur  to  jii-otect  rose 
bushes  from  mice,  but  both  wash  off. 
Have  tried  mixing  with  glue  also.  Is 
there  any  binder?  w.  c.  P. 

New  York. 

\  little  bichromate  of  potash,  or  soda, 
in  the  glue,  mixed  in  small  lots  and  keid 
dark  till  used,  will  .set  it  as  soon  as  it 
dries  in  the  sunlight  so  it  will  be  per¬ 
manently  insoluble  in  water,  but  it  will 
not  work  with  the  lime  or  lime-sulphur. 
Paris  green  could  probably  be  vorked 
in,  but  whether  the  bichromate  would 
hurt  the  rose  bark  we  do  not  kimw.  so 
much  depends  on  the  thickness  of  the 
bark.  We  prefer  mechanical  protection 
to  any  sort  of  wash,  but  that  is  rather 
out  of  the  question  with  roses,  so  the 
Paris  green  with  bichromated  glue  is 
perhaps  worth  trying.  f.  d.  c. 


.V. e.t,  v/,o<  •  JL'  x.r—ti'  -  WWC.- A' .v.-'  ■ 
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Let’s  see — if  a  scuttle  of  coal 


5? 


costs  a  quarter 

*‘npHAT  same  quarter  buys  about  two 
-1  gallons  of  SOGONY  Kerosene,  which 
will  keep  a  Perfection  Oil  Heater  going  full 
blast  for  twenty  hours.  And  not  a  cent’s 
worth  of  fuel  is  wasted.  The  Perfection  is  on 
when  you  need  it  and  off  when  you  don’t.” 


STANDARD  0ILC0.5ENX 


Save  money  and  keep  warm.  Burn 

SOGONY  KEROSENE 

t 

Remember  it*8  SOGONY  Kerosene, 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
York’s  best  grade  of  refined  Oil.  Say 
SOGONY  to  the  grocer’s  boy.  Look 
for  the  SOGONY  Sign  at  your  dealer’s. 

STANDARD  OIL  GO.  of  NEW  YORK 

(Principal  Offices) 


NEW  YORK 
BUFFALO 


ALBANY 

BOSTON 
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Retarding  Wood  Combustion 

I  have  a  coal-burning  colony  brooder. 
It  has  given  .satisfaction,  using  coal  for 
fuel,  but  the  price  is  exorbitant.  I  am 
able  to  obtain  what  i.s  called  wbiiebutt 
waste  of  liard  wood  at  a  very  reasonable 
figure.  The  piece.s  are  perhaps  three 
feet  long  and  i)osslbly  three-quarters 
square.  Could  I  cut  this  waste  into 
two-inch  pieces  and  then  dip  them  in 
.Some  chemical,  to  retard  their  too  rapid 
combustion  .so  as  to  avoid  considerable 
watching?  It  .seems  to  me  that  there 
must  be  something  which  would  retard 
the  burning.  D.  "Nt.  k. 

New  York. 

We  fear  this  will  not  work.  fV>al 
burns  more  slowly  than  wood,  not  so 
much  because  of  the  ash  present  as  on 
account  of  the  much  greater  density,  in 
fact  carbon,  crystallized,  is  veiy  dense 
and  burns  only  with  difficulty,  but  is 
free  from  ash.  Then  too.  in  wood  the 
carbon  is  more  or  less  united  with  oxy¬ 
gen  and  hydrogen,  and  in  coal  this  com¬ 
bination  has  been  almost  wholly  de¬ 
stroyed.  Packing  in  closely  and  regu¬ 
lating  the  draft  may  help  some,  and 
soaking  in  strong  brine  and  burning 
dami)  might  help.  Wood  is  more  or  less 
fire-proofed  by  treating  with  various 
salts  in  air-tight  vats  under  vacuum  and 
pressure,  but  the.se  processes  would  not 
pay  you.  F.  u.  c. 


Good  For 

Twenty  Years 


Many  a  Cutaway  (Clark) 
Single  Action  Disk  Har¬ 
row  has  established  that 
record ! 


Many,  With  moderate  care,  have  lasted 
longer.  But  even  this  record  does  not  tell  the 
'u-hole  ston^  of  Cutaway  (  Clark) superiority !  The  quality 
,.3^*  gives  long  life  does  the  best  job  of  harrowing  or  culti-  ^ 
nil  "if  ■  j  cutlery  steel  disks/orcred  sharp,  the  dust-proof, 

oil-soaked.hardwoo,^  hearingsandmanyotherfeaturesthequalityof 


Disk  Harrows 
and  Plows 


Stands  out  prominently.  There  s  a  Cutaway  (Clark)  for  your  every 

need— strong,  simple, 
light  draft.  If  your  dealer 
has  not  the  gen  nine  Cut¬ 
away,  write  us  direct. 
Send  for  our  new  free 
book  “The  Soil  And  Its 
Tillage.”  Get  your 
copy  now. 


- 

_  Maker  of  the  original  CLARK 
disk  harrows  and  plows 


The  Cutaway 
Harrow  Company 

'3913  MAIN  STREET 
HIGGANUM.  CONN. 


jVjO  STUMPS  too  big.  Get  the 
richest,  most  productive  land 
into  crops.  Make  more  money. 
Hercules  on  30  days’  free  trial, 
■'ihree-year  guaranty.  Safa 
and  fast.  Send  post  card  for 
free  book.  Introductory 
price  offer  now. 

HERCULES  MFC.  Ca 

930  ^Sth  street 
CENTERVILLE.  IOWA 


BUY  A  WITTE 
High-Grade  Engine 

I  can  sliip  immediately— any  size  or  styl^— 
WITTE  Kerosene  or  Gasoline  Ekigrine^S 
to  22  H-P.,  Stationary,  Portable  or  Saw-ri^ 
*^1  ready  to  run  on  arrival*  Why  wait  6  to 
&H.WITTC.  8  weeks,  or  longer,  when  I  can  ship  you  a 
better  engine  Nowl  Today!! — so  that  it  will  be  earning 
®  of  its  cost.  Cash  or  Easy  Payments, 

ubipznent  proves  superior  factory  service.  My  ^ee 
Book,  **How  To  Judgo  Engines,**  tells  why  1  save 
$26  to  $100,  and  soil  you  a  better  engine. 

Yours  for  a  post  card.  ED.  H.  W1TTE» 

Wine  ENGINE  WORKS, 

1896  Oakland  Av.,  Kansa>City,Mo. 

1896  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


of  all  the  many  thousands  of  R.  N.- 
y.  readers,  there  is  probably  not  one  but 
would  like  to  express  to  you  a  word  of 
sympathy  because  of  the  death  of 
“Jyouise.”  Yet  there  is  no  real  s-adness 
when  father  and  mother  can  say,  “It  is 
well  with  the  child.”  My  sympathy  is 
most  sincei-e,  and  personally,  I  wish  to 
thank  you  for  those  few  words  about 
public  funerals.  It  takes  courage  to 
speak  out  against  a  long  established  cus¬ 
tom.  for  so  many  people  seem  to  think 
that  little  word  “custom”  should  decide 
all  questions.  I  have  long  felt  a  great 
dislike  for  the  almost  vulgar  display  at 
many  funerals,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
attendance  on  such  occasions  should  be 
“by  invitation  only.”  If  we<Idings  ore 
private,  why  should  not  funerals  be  the 
same?  Why  exhibit  to  the  gaze  of  cur¬ 
ious  people  the  beloved  body  which  has 
been  wasted  by  illness,  or  maimed  by 
accident,  or  greatly  changed  by  the.  bur¬ 
den  of  many  years?  E.  s.  w. 

Illinois. 

Api’ipxi.vtiox. — All  the  Hope  Farmers 
desire  to  thank  the  friends  who  have 
written  us  about  Louise.  There  have 
been  many  of  them — .so  many  that  we 
have  not  been  able  to  reply  personally 
to  all  of  them.  So  I  take  this  i)ublic 
way  of  thanking  all  who  have  written. 
There  have  been  some  most  beautiful 
letters.  The  writers  have  not  only  given 
us  great  comfort,  but  have  let  us  into 
the  secret  of  great  personal  sorrows, 
which  seem  to  have  been  opened  anew 
by  our  loss.  We  did  not  realize  before 
what  strong  friendships  have  been  made 
through  these  years  at  Hope  Farm. 
iSome  of  tlijcse  letters  might  well  be 
printed,  yet  it  seems  better  not  to  do 
BO.  But  they  show  how  grief  and  sor¬ 
row  may  mellow  and  insi)ire  character, 
even  though  those  who  must  carry  the 
burden  do  not  realize  it.  This  old  world 
surely  has  trouble  enough  of  its  own 
without  adding  to  the  binaleu.  And  yet, 
our  experience  for  the  past  few  weeks 
proves  to  us  that  these  troubles  may  be 
used  to  add  to  the  go(Kl  and  the  gain  of 
the  world  if  we  can  only  view  them 
rightly  and  without  regi-et.s. 

Hope  Faiof  People. — Dn  the  cover 
page  this  w<‘t‘k  you  will  lind  three 
prominent  clia ra<ters — 'rom,  “Tow-head” 
and  Brownie.  This  jncture  was  taken 
two  ye.irs  ago,  and  I  use  it  through  the 
kindne.ss  of  t'o/oitrv  Life  In  Anicriea. 
Since  that  time  Tom,  the  big  Peicherou, 
has  filled  out,  and  tin*  boy  has  grown, 
but  Bi'ownie  remains  .Mbout  the  same. 
Tom  came  from  Virginia.  For  some 
years  we  tried  to  do  our  farm  work  with 
1‘athe)'  clieaii  and  inf<“rior  hor.ses.  It  did 
not  pay  and  so  I  deteiunined  to  get  as 
good  a  faiin  team  as  I  could  find.  At 
one  time  the  farmers  in  our  neighbor¬ 
hood  looked  for  rather  light,  active 
horses,  or  the  class  knoAVU  as  “chunk.s.” 
Such  hors(‘s  can  walk  off  with  the  light¬ 
er  farm  tools  or  with  a  good-.sized  lojid 
and  then  trot  away  with  buggy  or  car¬ 
riage.  The  coming  of  the  low-priced  car 
has  taken  most  of  our  horses  off  the  road 
except  for  hauling,  and  we  have  found 
that  the  heavier  farm  tools  prepare  our 
land  bett(‘r.  So  there  has  been  a  change 
to  the  heavier  horses,  and  the  I’ercheron 
grade  has  become  popular. 

Two  ViKCiiMA  Gentlemen. — So  some 
years  ago  on  a  visit  to  Loudoun  Co.,  Va., 

I  saw  a  good  three-year-old  colt,  right 
in  harness — pulling  his  share  of  a  big 
load.  I  bought  him  and  had  him  sent 
up  by  rail.  Broker  did  so  well  that  I 
wanted  a  mate  for  him.  A  good  Virginia 
friend  got  on  his  horse  and  rode  about 
until  he  found  a  big  awkward  two-year- 
old  colt  plowing  beside  an  old  horse. 
'Phis  colt  had  been  wiutcre<l  on  corn 
fodder,  and  he  was  rough  and  gaunt,  but 
my  friend  bought  him  for  me  and  sent 
him  up.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  nuurh 
about  a  horse,  and  when  1  first  saw  this 
fellow  he  did  se<*m  to  me  a  great  shape¬ 
less  mass  of  feet,  bone  and  head.  That 
was  all  1  could  see  in  him.  A  truckman 
went  into  enthusiasm  over  this  c(dt  and 
wanted  to  buy  him.  You  see  this  truck¬ 
man  was  enough  of  an  artist  to  see  what 
this  raw-boned  colt  would  look  like  when 
that  great  body  was  rounded  out  with 
muscle  and  meat !  AVe  put  Tom  right  at 
work  with  Broker,  and  they  have  done 
service.  AVhile  they  both  wear  the 
they  have  shown  no  inclination  to 
again.st  the  farm  authority.  Such 
horses  require  a  haystack  to  keep 
filled  with  food,  but  when  the  time 
for  work  they  are  there  with  over 


great 
gray 
rebel 
great 
them 
comes 

3,(X)0  pounds  of  weight  and  vigor. 


Temperament. — AVhen  I  bought  Bro¬ 
ker  my  friend  advised  me  to  get  a  horse 
with  as  much  draft  blood  in  him  as  pos¬ 
sible.  I  had  been  thinking  that  a  dash 
of  some  warmer,  trotting  blood  would 
help,  but  my  horse  friend  said,  “No — 
you  want  a  horse  that  knows  nothing 
but  work.  He  should  have  no  dreams 
about  going  on  the  road  as  a  trotter,  for 
he  will  be  unfit  for  that.  The  Percheron 
knows  he  is  a  worker  and  nothing  else — 
stick  to  that !  The  car  will  be  developed 
so  as  to  cai  ry  you  along  the  road.  Keep 
farm  horses  that  have  no  ambition  above 
working.” 

Broker  is  of  this  slow  peasant-like 
blood,  but  Tom  is  different.  His  father 
is  of  better  bree<ling  than  BrokeFs,  and 
his  mother  had  a  strong  dash  of  ti-ot- 
ting  blood  in  her.  Far  back,  several  gen¬ 
erations  away,  one  of  Tom’s  ancestor’s, 
on  his  moth»>r’s  side,  kicked  up  a  great 
dust  on  the  I'oad.  As  true  as  you  live, 
Tom  has  a  few  ideas  above  his  station 
in  life.  He  is  faithful  and  true  at  his 
work  and  would  try  to  pull  the  house 
down  if  we  hitched  him  to  it  and  told 
him  to  go,  but  at  times  the  spirit  of  his 
mother  comes  whispering  vain  things 
about  speed.  He  will  see  Brownie  trip¬ 
ping  n<;atly  down  the  road  and  then  he 
will  raise  his  head,  point  his  ears  and 
consider  making  a  dash  to  advertise  his 
speed.  I  can  imagine  the  spirits  of  his 
parents  debating  over  him.  His  mother 
may  put  it  this  Avay. 

“My  son,  Avhy  do  you  spend  ycur  days 
iit  this  menial  labor?  My  grandfather 
had  the  speed  of  the  wind  and  was  hon¬ 
ored  more  than  most  men.  Shake  off 
that  galling  harness,  get  out  on  the  road 
and  show  them  hoAv — arch  your  neck  and 
lift  your  feet  and  be  a  credit  to  my  an¬ 
cestors.”  Then  his  father  will  talk : 

“Tom — be  sensible  and  realize  your 
limitations.  Y’’our  mother  is  a  fine  char¬ 
acter  but  she  does  not  knoAv  your  limi¬ 
tations.  Your  feet  and  legs  are  too  big 
for  a  trotter  and  you  Aveigh  too  much. 
In  that  harness,  straining  at  the  load, 
you  are  a  poem.  Out  on  the  road,  try¬ 
ing  to  trot,  you  Avould  be  a  fool.  My 
ancestors  for  years  have  been  plain  solid 
farmers  or  business  horses.  As  for  trot¬ 
ting— -forget  it.  You  never  could  keep 
up  with  a  car  and  you  Avill  have  a  job  to 
hold  your  oavu  with  a  tractor !” 

Broker  has  no  dreams  about  running 
races,  and  Tom  has  thus  far  limited  his 
activities  to  kicking  up  his  heels  and  a 
few  clum.sy  dashes  for  freedom  around 
the  orchard.  They  make  a  fine  team. 


The  Avorld  might  be  better  off  if  more 
human  beings  listened  to  the  advice  of 
the  more  practical  parent.  We  might 
have  fewer  poems,  but  more  good  pics 
and  bread  and  useful  labor. 

Broavnie. — She  is  a  Hope  Farm  pro¬ 
duct — borji  and  raised  here.  I  look  upon 
Tom  as  just  about  the  type  of  horse  a 
farmer  .should  have,  while  Brownie  rep¬ 
resents  about  the  poorest  clas.9  that  the 
modern  farmer  can  keep.  W’e  started  to 
develop  an  ideal  carriage  hor.se — of  good 
size,  good  temper  and  fine  endurance  and 
speed.  That  Avas  before  anyone  really 
believed  that  a  Avell-made  car  could  be 
bought  for  the  price  of  a  farm  team. 
AA'e  had  a  good  mare  in  Nellie  Bly.  She 
Avas  a  bay  horse  of  good  size  and  endur¬ 
ance  and  fair  speed.  She  was  nervous 
and  high-strung,  but  very  serviceable 
with  a  careful  driver.  The  father  of 
Brownie  was  a  noted  horse,  well  formed, 
good  size  and  Avith  a  record  close  to 
2 :20.  He  had  a  complete  pedigree  of 
trotting  blood.  Now  Brownie  has  de- 
A'eloped  into  an  undersized  sorrel,  Avith 
fair  speed,  good  temper  but  too  small  to 
be  of  great  practical’  use.  As  a  girl’s 
driving  horse — in  some  light  A-ehiclc — 
she  AA’ould  shine  as  a  star,  but  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  form  horse  she  seems  more  in  the 
toy  class.  We  shall  always  keep  hei-, 
for  she  means  a  lot  to  us,  but  no  one 
could  ever  think  f>f  advising  farmers  to 
raise  this  type  of  horses.  Their  day  is 
done,  and  I  can  see  little  chance  for 
them  in  the  future.  A  fcAv  of  them  will 
be  wanted  as  ornaments,  but  as  prac¬ 
tical  animiils  I  think  they  are  done.  It 
is  good  to  liaA'C  Tom  and  Brownie  pic¬ 
tured  side  by  side  that  we  may  notice  the 
contrast. 

Thus  we  have  seen  changes  in  horse¬ 
flesh  forced  upon  us  by  the  development 
of  gasoline  power.  More  changes  are 
coming.  The  time  must  come  AA’hen 
practically  every  former  will  own  a  car 
for  driving,  and  a  truck ;  either  a  sep¬ 
arate  vehicle  or  an  attachment  to  the 
car.  This  wnll  set  free  more  and  more 
of  the  driving  horses.  The  tractors  will 
develop.  The  other  night  we  passed  one 
on  _  the  road  hauling  tAvo  loads  of  ice. 
This  is  the  same  machine  which  I  told 
about  some  AA'eeks  ago  as  operated  in  our 
neighborhood.  On  .some  lands  I  think 
the.se  tractors  Avill  do  much  of  our  ploAV- 
ing  and  harroAving  and  Avithout  doubt 
they  will  be  more  fully  developed — yet 
I  think  there  Avill  ahvays  be  woi'k  for 
such  hors<‘s  iis  3'om  and  Broker.  They 
will  be  needed  in  spite  of  all  the  tractois 
and  trucks  c.an  do  and  I  am  sure  that 
colts  of  this  type  Avill  be  profitable  stock 
to  raise  for  the  next  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury.  ii.  w.  c. 


February  lo,  1917 

Farm,  Garden  and  Orchan]  Toob 

Answer  the  farmers’  bigf  questions. 

How  can  I  grow  crops  with  less 
expense  ?  How  can  I  save  in  plant¬ 
ing  potatoes?  How  make  high 
priced  seed  go  farthest  ?  The 

IRON  AGE  P otato  Planter 

solv^  the  labor  problem  and  makes 
the  best  use  of  high  priced  seed. 

Means  $6  to  $50  extra  profit  per  acre. 

Every  seed  piece  in  its  place 
and  only  one.  Saves  1  to  2 
bushels  seed  per  acre.  Uni¬ 
form  depth;  even 
spacing.  We  make 
a  full  line  of  potato 
machinery.  Send 
for  booklet  today. 

No  Misses 
No  Doubles 

Bateman MTgCo.,  Bo*  2B.  Grenloct.N. J. 


Year  of  Years  to  Plant  Potatoes 
Let  the  Aspinwall  Dp  the  Work 


The  only  correct  drop.  A  one-man.  Automatic 
Potato  Planter.  Saves  exfiense  of  extra  man. 
Does  <M  the  work— oil  the  time.  Plants  more  or  res 
per  day— opens  the  furrow,  drops  the  seed,  any  size, 
any  distance,  marks  the  next  row— all  in  one  opera¬ 
tion.  65,000  now  in  use.  Plant  the  Aspinwall  way. 


Aspinwall  No.  3  Potato  Planter 


Com,  liea,  bean  and  fertilizer 
ments  furnished  when  wanted. 

Send  today  for  FREE  BOOK  giving 
facts  how  to  plant  for  profit. 
Cutters,  Planters,  Sprayers,  Dig¬ 
gers,  Sorters 

Aspinwall  Manufacturing, 
Company 

562  Sabin  St,  Jackson.  Mich. 
World's  Oldest  and  Largest 
M  akers  of  Potato  Machinery 


attach- 


IVIulcIiep 
&  Seeder 


^A  mulcher,  smoothing  harrow,  cultivator,^ 
weeder  and  seeder— all  In  one.  Forms  dust  mulch 
—a  blanket  of  loose  soil— preventing  soil  hardening 
and  moisture  escaping.  Increases  yield  of  com, 
potatoes,  oats,  wheat,  etc.  Kills  weeds.  Flat  teeth. 
especially  adapted  to  form  mulch.  Lever  and 
pressure  spring  control  depth  of  teeth.  Sold  with 
or  without  seeding  boxes  for  grass  seed,  alfalfa, 
oats,  etc.  Teeth  cover  the  seed  to  depth  desired. 
Adapted  for  a  large  variety  of  work.  In  stock  near 
you.  Send  for  catalog. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  Bo»  842  ,  Utfca,  H.  Y. 

Four  sizes, 

3,  8,  10 
and  12  ft. 


This  intensely  human  picture 
stands  for  all  that  is  best  in  music 

It  is  a  picture  with  a  messag'e — a  living"  message  of  absolute 
fidelity. 

His  Master’s  Voice”  is  inseparably  associated  with  the 
higrhest  attainments  in  the  musical  art;  with  the  exquisite  rendi¬ 
tions  of  the  world’s  greatest  artists;  with  the  world’s  best  music 
in  the  home. 

It  is  the  exclusive  trademark  of  the  A'ictor  Company.  It 
identifies  every  genuine  Victrola  and  Victor  Record. 

Tliere  are  Victor  dealers  everyAvhere,  and  they  Avill  gladly  demonstrate 
the  different  styles  of  the  Victor  and  Victrola— $10  to  $400— and  play  any 
music  you  wish  to  hear.  Write  to  us  for  the  handsome  illustrated  Victor 
catalogs,  and  name  and  address  of  nearest  Victor  dealer. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Important  warning.  Victor  Records  can  be  safely  and  satisfactorily  played  only  with 
Viefor  Needles  or  Tungs-tone  Stylus  on  Victors  or  Victrolas.  Victor  Records  cannot  be 
safely  played  on  machines  with  -eweled  or  other  reproducing  points. 

New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 

Victrola 
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Hi^h-^radeFertilizers 
Are  Best  Values 

The  average  cost  of 
Nitrogen  in  600  samples 
of  “complete”  fertilizers 
was  66%  higher  than 
the  cost  of  Nitrogen  in 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

Are  you  paying  high 
prices  for  low-grade 
goods? 

S^nd  Po9t  Card  for  ^ttraetiv0» 
Afoney^saving  Sookm 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director 

25  Hadlaon  Avenne,  New  York  Oty 


\brk  Drills  Wear  Well 


Long  years  of  wear  and  freedom  from  re¬ 
pair  bills  make  the  York  Force  Feed  Grain 
-J  and  Fertilizer  Drill  worth  moi’e,  though 
it  does  not  cost  more.  Positive  force  feed  of 

erain  and  fertilizer,  with  chain  dHve.  No  cor  grears  to  wear 
out  or  Ret  lost.  Fertilizer  and  Rrain  feed  fnde^ndent,  and 
Instantly  stopped  or  reRulatea  while  Drill  is  in  operation. 
HlRh  Rrade  steel  saves  weiRht  and  increases  strenRth. 
Improved  cast  and  steel  boarinRS  defy  the  wear  where  most 
wear  comes.  Don't  buy  a  Drill,  Cultivator,  Harrow,  Lime 
Spreader,  Po¬ 
tato  DiRRcr  or 
any  other 
piece  of  Farm 
Machinery  be- 
foro  wntinR 
for  ourspocial 
cataloR.  State 
what  machine  j 
you  want  and  ' 

Rive  your 
dealer's  name. 

H  E  N  C  H  & 

OROMGOLD 
COMPANY 
1528  Sixth 


I  The  Connett’s  Peach 

This  variety  of  peach,  which  is  not  In¬ 
frequently  listed  as  Connett’s  Southern 
Eai-ly,  is  one  of  our  older  varieties,  and 
yet  is  not  well  known  among  New  Jersey 
peach  growers.  It  ripens  at  practically 
the  same  season  as  Carman,  and  has 
never  become  as  popular  as  that  variety 
in  any  section.  '  However,  it  has  attracted 
considerable  attention  about  Hammonton, 
i  where  it  has  proved  to  be  a  profitable 
1  poach  for  some  growers.  This  variety 
actually  brought  higher  prices  in  tlie  New 
York  market  than  any  otlier  variety  of 
its  season.  It  has  also  made  a  good  rec¬ 
ord  in  previous  years.  Its  popularity  in 
the  market  is  largely  due  to  two  factors. 
It  is  oval  in  shape  and  brighter  in  color 
than  Carman.  While  the  latter  variety  is 
the  most  popular  one  of  its  season,  its 
color  is  frequently  a  rather  dull  red  and 
lacks  brightness,  especially  under  artifi¬ 
cial  light.  The  Connett's  is  a  -brighter 
and  more  attractive  looking  peach.  It  j 
i  cannot  be  rated  as  any  higher  in  quality 
than  Carman,  and  it  is  a  clingstone. 
In  some  localities  the  variety  is  likely  to 
prove  quite  profitable,  perhaps  more  so 
than  Carman  in  some  in.stances. 

New  Jersey  fruit  growers  should  not 
overlook  the  variety  Lola  when  selecting 
varieties  ripening  early  in  August.  It  is 
a  freestone,  ripening  from  a  few  days  to 
a  week  later  than  Carman,  and  is  equally 
as  hardy  ns  that  variety.  A  picture  of 
this  poach  is  shown  at  Fig.  (i  l.  page  ISS. 

M.  A.  nr.AKE. 


Trouble  With  Head  Lettuce 

Will  yon  tell  how  to  grow  head  lettuce? 
This  is  the  third  season  I  have  tried  to 
grow  same,  and  every  time  I  think  they 
are  going  to  head,  they  all  shoot  up  and 
go  to  seed.  What  is  the  best  variety  to 
grow  that  will  surety  head  like  cabbage? 

Toms  Kiver  N.  ,T.  R.  C. 


The  Frederick  County  Spreader 


We  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  our  free  literature. 

Don't  pay  a  big  price  for  a  spreader,  when  you  can 
buy  The  Frederick  County  Combination  Lime 
and  Fertilizer  Spreader  at  h  low  delivered  price. 

The  Frederick  County  Spreader  is  equipped  with  three  exclusive 
features  which  are  covered  by  our  patents  and  when  we  state 
that  the  Frederick  County  Spreader  is  the  best  and  most  .sati.s- 
factory  spreader  that  inventive  Ronius  can  produce,  we  are  statinR 
facts  which  are  proven  by  thousands  ox  satisfied  customers. 
Drop  U8  a  card  before  you  forRet  it,  wo  will  save  you 
money  on  a  spreader  that  you  will  be  proud  to  own. 

Woodsboro  Lime  Spreader  Co. 

5  KEMP  CLIMAX  SPREADER 


A  LIGHT  WEIGHT  TWO  HORSE  SPRE.VHER 
Thf  (ii'utii  is  to  the  inaniiro  spreader  what  (ho  cuttiM-  b.-ir 
Is  to  the  mower.  Tills  New  Kemp  Climax  has  revei-siblo, 
Self  shai-peniiiK  Graded  Flat  Teeth,  with  enclosed  drum 
that  will  handle  all  material  at  one-third  less  power. 
It  shreds  the  material.  You  tret  over  40  years  experience 
in  this  machine.  VVrite  for  catalog, 

THE  N.  J.  KEMP  CO.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


Lettuce  is  by  all  menus  a  cool  .season 
.  crop,  therefore,  in  climates  whore  the 
Summers  are  hot  the  crop  can  bo  grown 
to  perfection  only  during  early  Spring  or 
late  Fall.  Lettuce  plants  started  under 
glass  and  well  hardened  off  before  they 
are  transplanted  to  the  open  in  very  early 
Spring  usually  produce,  the  finest  crop. 
The  seed  may  be  sown  very  early  out  of 
doors  even  before  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground.  In  any  case  heads  cannot  de¬ 
velop  unless  each  plant  has  a  place  at 
least  nine  inches  square  all  to  itself.  Be¬ 
sides  that  yon  must  have  a  heading  va¬ 
riety.  The  Grand  Itapids  variety,  popu¬ 
lar  around  the  Groat  Ivakes,  is  a  leaf  let¬ 
tuce  only,  never  forming  heads. 

When  the  Summers  are  cool  and  a  cool 
moist  soil  is  obtainable,  good  head  lettuce 
may  be  grown  during  the  Summer.  The 
muck  soil  men  of  New  York,  for  in¬ 
stance,  ship  their  product  to  the  markets 
daring  the  Summer.  In  warmer  sections, 
however,  the  grower  begins  to  plant  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  iiart  of  July  and  in  August. 
Many  growers  sow  the  seed  in  rows  12 
inches  apart  and  thin  out  later  with  a 
hoe,  so  that  the  individual  plants  stand 
10  inches  apart.  Some  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  growers  believe  it  pays  them  to 


NO  MORE  WORKSHOETROUBLES 


The  new  patented  National  Aluminum  Shoes  ^op 
W  all  pinching,  distorting  or  rubbing  of  foot.  GUARAN* 
■  TEED  to  protect  your  nealth  and  save  money  by  out* 
wearing  several  pairs  of  kind  you  now  use. .  Water«propf, 


rust-proof,  break-proof,  light,  comforta- 
.ble,  fit  fine,  easy  to  walkTn.  Keep  your 
feet  warm  and  dry.  Easy  to  clean.  Snow 

■  •  It  bi  - - 


■  or  mud  does  not  ball  up  and  stick  to  sole. 
Cushion  felt  insole.  Best  plialMe.  leather 
uppers.  Sizes  1  to  13.  6  to  16  In.  high. 
Wear  them  anywhere,  anytime.  Special 
Transmission  Rubber  Taps  outwear  any 
other  kind--ea»  to  renew  if  th^ever 
wear  out.  FIT  AND  SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED  or  MONEY  BACK, 
postal  brings  OUR  FREE  catalog. 

\  ^afiona!  Alamimini  Sloe  Co. 

•  48>  Radoe,  Wis. 


SECOND-HAND  PIPE,  TANKS  AND  BOILERS 

Fines  for  culverts — Flumes  and  Penstocks.  Pipe 
threaded  and  coupled  ready  for  connection  or  cut  to 
lenjrth  suitable  for  heating,  supports  and  fence  purposes. 
Guaranteed  capable  of  reasonable  pressures.  Steel 
beams  and  rails  cut  to  length.  Tanks  of  all  sizes 
open,  closed,  suitable  for  storage  of  water,  gasoline' 
AGENTS  FOR  THE  SKINNER  IRRIGATION  SYSTEM. 
Writ,  for  circvlart  and  vrices. 

PERRY,  BUXTON,  DOANE  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  tising  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  yoii- 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE 

Prom  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  .by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you,  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money, 

O.W.  Ingersoll.  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 


transplant  the  Fall  crop,  because  in  this 
way  they  get  an  evener  stand.  Under  any 
circumstances,  lettuce  requires  a  well- 
manured  soil,  cool  weather  and  plenty  of 
moisture.  The  Big  Boston  is  the  best 
known  variety,  because  it  usually  pro¬ 
duces  a  large,  solid,  attractive  head.  The 
May  King  is  a  newer  variety  which  grows 
a  little  quicker,  the  heads  are  more  com¬ 
pact  and  solid  but  quite  a  little  smaller 
than  Big  Boston.  The  May  King  is  espe¬ 
cially  popular  in  greenhouses  and  for  first 
early  outdoor  lettuce.  R.  w.  D.  b. 


Vitality  of  Old  Seeds 

What  garden  and  field  seeds  are  good 
and  are  fairly  safe  to  plant  the  second 
year?  We  have  some  1915  seeds  that  we 
did  not  sell  in  1916.  We  desire  to  sell 
them  if  they  will  grow,  bait  want  to  be 
fairly  sure-  they  will  come  up  all  right. 

Long  Island.  G.  W.  B. 

The  only  sure  way  to  find  out  is  to  ask 
the  seeds  by  testing  them  for  germination. 
Yon  can  send  samples  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  and  they 
will  test  for  vitality,  or  you  can  test  them 
yourself  under  direction  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  We  would  not  advise  you  to  try  to 
sell  this  seed  without  such  testing. 


‘T  HOPE  your  son  has  obtained  employ¬ 
ment  amid  refined  surroundings.”  “Oh, 
my,  yes.  He  works  in  a  refinery.” — 
LouisviUe  Cotirier’J ournal. 


Acres  a  Day 


'^pWO  Men — Two  Horses  and  This  looo  lb.  Outfit  (duster  and  en- 
A  gine)  can  dust  this  large  acreage  thoroughly  at  the  critical  time 
and  secure  better  commercial  results  in  the  control  of  codling  moth, 
aphis,  psylla,  scab,  etc. 

Here  it  is  expressed  in  the  words  of  D.  N,  Minick  of  Chambersburg, 
Pa.,  who  compared  the  dusting  and  liquid  methods 
in  his  own  orchard ; 

“We  are  positively  led  to  believe  through  this  experl- 
nieut  that  it  is  more  profitabie  for  a  large  grower  to 
use  the  dust  than  the  spray.  One  of  the  principal  ad¬ 
vantages  is  that  you  <-an  dust  your  orchard  at  least 
six  to  seven  times  while  spraying  it  once.  This  en¬ 
ables  the  grower  to  ti’eat  his  fruit  better  and  oftener, 
thereby  securing  better  results.  We  can  further  state 
that  we  do  not  consider  dust  any  more  expensive  tlian 
the  liquid,  because  of  the  labor  saving  in  the  u.se  of  it.” 

The  Dust  Method  is  clean,  quick,  effective — saves 
horse  and  man  time  and  takes  all  the  dreaded, 
sloppy  drudgery  out  of  fruit  protection. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Book  on  Dusting 

Of  course  this  book  is  compiled  to  show  the  advantages 
of  Niagara  Dusting  Machines  and  Materials.  But  in  or¬ 
der  to  do  this  we  have  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  all  that 
has  been  written  on  the  subj ect  and  tabu¬ 
lated  results  obtained  in  commercial  or¬ 
chards.  This  book  should  be  read  by 
every  wide-awake  fruit  grower.  You 
may  not  dust  next  year  or  the  next,  but 
that’s  what  many  thought  about  spray¬ 
ing.  All  we  can  say  is  that  every  fruit 
grower  who  used  the  Niagara  Dusting 
Method  last  year  says  he  will  Dust 
Again  Next  Year.  Don’t  delay.  Send 

for  this  free  book 
at  once.  Find  out 
for  yourself  just 
what  led  the  men 
who  have  dusted  to 
believe  in  Dusting. 

Niagara  Sprayer 
Company 

65  Main  St.,  Middleport,  N.  T. 
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Send  free  book  on 
Dusting  to 

Name . 

Address . 


Spray  for  better  fruit,  larger 
crops,  bigger  profits.  For  fast 
work,  fine,  clinging  sprays 
and  long-lived  outfits,  spray 
the  DEMING  WAY.  Send 
for  the  Deming  1917  Catalog, 
a  40-page  guide  to  25  types 
and  sizes  of  sprayers.  It’s  free. 

THE  DEMING  COMPANY 
155  Depot  St.  Salem,  Ohio 
Pumps  for  all  farm  uses. 


imm 

Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  questions; 
How  can  I  grow  crops  with  less  ex¬ 
pense  and  labor  ?  How  can  I  grow 
fancy  fruit  at  low  cost  1  The 

IRON  AGE  I—; 


No.  ISO 


(horizontal)  solves  the  spraying 
problem  for  the  busy  farmer. 
Can  be  used  in  any  wagon, 
cart  or  sled.  Reliable  easy- 
working  pump  placed  outside 
the  barrel — prevents  rusting— 
aP  parts  easy  to  reach.  100  to 
126  pounds  pressure  with  two 
nozzles.  60  and  100  gallon  sizes. 
We  make  a  full  line  of  spray- 
.r"  '  ers.  Write  today  for  our  free 

Barrel  Sprayer  booklet. 

BatexnanM’f’gCo.jBox  2E  ,GrenIocIi,N.J. 


Spray  Vegetables  with  an  Eclipse  Spray  Pump 

THE  FIRST  SUCCESSFUL  SPRAY  PUMP 
MANUFACTURED 

For  28  years  we  have  been  supplying  fruit  growers 
with  spraying  utensils.  One  of  our  largest  customers 
is  the  U.  S.  Government.  Could  there  be  a  better 
endorsement  ?  Send  for  our  free  literature  and  get 
our  special  proposition — a  liberal  one. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY  MFC.  CO. 
BENTON  HARBOR,  MICH. 

First  in  the  Field  with  a  Successful  Spray  Pump 


140,000  STANDARD 


SPRAY 

PUMPS 


Are  Now  in  Use 


WITH  it  farmers  and  fruit  growers  spray  their  tallest  orchard  trees  from 
the  ground  in  half  the  time  required  by  others.  The  knapsack 
attachment  enables  them  to  spray  potatoes  and  low  growing 
crops  at  an  acre  an  hour  or  better.  They  whitewash  their  barns 
and  chicken  coops,  and  spray  “dip”  on  their  live  stock  with 
the  Standard  Spray  Pump. 

Made  throughout  of  brass,  with  nothing  to  wear  out  or 
break,  the  Standard  Spray  Pump  lasts  a  lifetime 
and  pays  for  itself  over  and  over  again.  . 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  it  do  not  ac- 
cept  a  substitute  but  write  direct  to  us.  K.'.  ? 

$4  prepaid  ($5  west  of  Denver.)  Knap¬ 
sack  attachment  at  slight  additional  cost. 

Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Write  today 
for  Special  Offer  and  Catalog  M. 

The  Standard  Stamping  Co. 

952  Main  St.  Marysville,  O. 
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THE  BUSINESS  FABMEB'S  PAPER 
K  National  \\  eokly  Journal  for  C'oiintry  aud  Suburban  Ilomcfi 

EfitabI iahfd  isao 

rublbhrd  wrpkijr  by  the  Rpral  Pnbliablnir  Company,  33.1  We«t  30(h  Street.  New  Tork 
Herbert  W.  Colmsgwood,  Prcai dent  and  Kditor. 

•Toiin  .1.  DibbON,  Tre.'aurer  anil  General  Manstj^er. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  conntricR  In  the  Universal  Postal  I'nlon.  $2.01,  eqnal  to  8s.  6d..  or 
8)2  marks,  or  10)4  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  Xew  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates.  7.5  cents  per  aprate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  ca.sh  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

Nt  e  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
aible  ijeiwn.  We  nse  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irresjion- 
sible  adverOsers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  ^w^dler  will  bo  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adJuM  diiierenccs  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
rosponaibie  hoaficfl,  whether  advcrfiRcrs  or  not.  We  willingly  ■use  our  g^ood 
oflTicefi  to  this  end,  but  such  Bhould  not  bo  confused  with  diRhonost 

transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  wo  will  not  be 
resjwnirfble  for  the  debts  of  honest  bamcrupts  sanctioned  by  tho  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  tho  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Thk  Rcral  New- 
Yorkkr  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


T  GOT  “stung”  a  while  ago  by  a  Mr.  Whiting  of 
tjenevii  Nui'sery.  lie  .sold  me  some  Jaiianese  curcnlio- 
proof  plnin  tree.s  for  delivpr,v  next  April.  Lots  of 
mdgliiiors’  names  were  down,  hut  I  heard  afterwards 
that  some  R.  N.-Y.  readers  had  turned  him  down.  For 
s(>v’eral  years  I  have  refused  to  talk  to  any  agents,  but 
he  “hypnotized”  me  for  a  minute.  I  .shall  take  my 
medicine.  I  have  been  wondering  whether  agents  could 
not  have  a  R.  N.-Y.  tnidge  and  also  the  farmers.  Why 
don't  you  get  one  uji,  and  we  will  refuse  to  deal  with 
any  other?  reader. 

i  FADER”  is  taking  his  medicine  and  there- 
Xv  fore  keeps  Iiis  name  out  of  print,  but  what 
he  says  is  timely  right  noAV.  Mr.  Whiting  still  re- 
maiii.s  the  star  tree  agent.  We  Avonld  back  him  to 
sell  an  outfit  of  trees  to  a  concrete  fence  jiost.  How 
the  man  is  able  to  do  it  year  after  year  is  a  mys¬ 
tery.  Men  and  women  knoAvn  to  be  of  sound  mind 
and  of  knoAvn  thrift  Avill  believe  his  foolish  state- 
imuits  and  actually  .sign  contracts  to  buy  trees  at 
extravagant  prices,  ^fost  jieople  Avhen  they  recover 
“take  their  medicine”  as  onr  friend  does,  and  try 
to  forget  it.  Others  come  and  a.sk  ns  to  help  them 
rejuidiate  their  contract!  Honest  now,  after  all  we 
have  said  about  Whiting,  how  can  w’e  be  expected 
to  Avork  up  much  sympathy  for  R.  N.-Y.  readers 
Avho  take  his  bait? 

.  a 

WITHOUT  aii.v  question,  this  country,  and  par- 
ticnlarl3-  the  Eastern  part  of  it,  is  to  see 
a  great  reA'ival  of  interest  in  gardening  and  thor¬ 
ough  culture  of  smaller  fields.  The  “high  cost  of 
living”  is  partly  responsible  for  this.  Thousands  of 
families  Avill  get  control  of  a  piece  of  ground  some- 
Avhere  and  invest  in  seeds,  tools  and  fertilizers. 
'I'liey  may  not  add  much  to  the  food  supply,  but 
they  are  going  to  try  at  least.  Then  we  think  there 
Avill  be  many  moi-e  farm  gardens  than  ever  before. 
Farmei’s  are  seeing  more  and  more  the  folly  of  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  countrj^  and  not  having  a  full  and  OA’^er- 
floAving  supply  of  cris2>  vegetables — right  from  the 
vine.  A  good  garden  is  ahvays  the  most  profitable 
spot  on  the  farm — no  farm  is  complete  Avithout  it. 
One  of  the  best  things  about  a  garden  is  that  It 
shoAvs  the  farmer  the  value  of  thorough  culture. 
You  cannot  make  the  little  seeds  and  plants  grow 
unless  they  have  good  culture  and  care,  and  the  gar¬ 
den  aaTII  shOAV  any  man  the  profit  in  giving  fewer 
acres  garden  care  eA'en  if  he  must  seed  down  moi*e 
of  his  fa  I’m. 

♦ 

A. ST  j^ear  there  was  a  demand  for  small  lots  of 
potash  at  ?.‘100  or  more  per  ton  for  muriate. 
Many  of  our  readers  sold  lots  of  200  pounds  or  more 
at  these  figures.  Our  advice  was  to  sell  at  $.300  if 
it  could  be  obtained,  but  .some  farmers  concluded  to 
take  the  chance  for  higher  figures  and  so  held  their 
sipiplies.  We  fear  they  have  noAV  held  too  long. 
There  is  no  active  demand  noAv  for  the  small  lots; 
in  fact  the  fertilizer  brokers  do  not  seem  to  care 
to  handle  them.  Potash  from  American  sources 
seems  to  provide  for  manufacturing,  aud  there  will 
not  be  much  used  in  fertilizers  until  prices  go  much 
loAver.  There  is  a  general  feeling  that  the  war 
must  end  during  this  year,  and  that  will  mean 
beaA’ier  imports  of  German  potash  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  We  fear  therefore  that  farmers  who  have 
held  back  small  lots  for  a  higher  price  have  now 
held  them  too  long. 

* 

OX  page  42  the  Hope  Fann  man  told  of  the  tax¬ 
ation  of  improvements  on  farm  property  and 
how  this  worked  to  the  advantage  of  non-residents 
or  oAA’nei's  of  unoccupied  land.  Now  comes  another 
.Ter-seyman  with  the  folloAving: 

I  was  very  much  struck  AA’ith  your  tax  exhibit  and 
j'ou  might  be  interested  how  Ave  overcame  that  diffi¬ 
culty  20  years  ago  in  Plainfield,  New  Jersey.  At  that 
time  our  situation  was  exactly  like  yours,  but  we 
passed  an  ordinance  that.  “All  lands  of  equal  size  on 
a  street  for  such  aud  such  distances,  or  bounded  by 
such  and  such,  etc.,  should  be  taxed  on  same  basis 
irrespective  of  what  buildings  stood  upon  them,  then 
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the  buildings  were  taxed  separately  on  their  oAvn  mer¬ 
its.”  Thus  you  see  there  was  an  immediate  incentive 
for  owners  to  improve  their  unoccupied  ground  in  or¬ 
der  to  escape  the  penalty  of  equal  taxes.  e.  t.  b. 

It  has  seemed  to  ns  a  species  of  .social  robbery 
for  a  man  to  let  tracts  of  land  lie  Idle  waiting  for 
others  to  increa.se  its  value  b.A'  building  around  it 
nr  l)y  planting  orchards  or  doing  good  farming  so 
as  to  make  the  Avaste  land  more  desirable.  Those 
Avho  improve  the  land  and  add  to  its  value  are 
forced  to  pay  increased  taxes  and  are  really  yien- 
alized  for  the  crime  of  being  thrifty  or  good  citi¬ 
zens.  q'bere  is  no  justice  about  the  rule  or  pi*actice 
which  iiennit.s  the  OAA-ner  of  the  idle  land  to  paj’ 
a  mere  nominal  tax  while  others  are  making  bis 
property  valuable ! 

* 

WE  baA'e  told  how  some  of  onr  readers  are  ex¬ 
ercising  “the  power  of  the  press”  by  writing 
strong  letters  to  the  local  impers.  They  jire  doing 
it  Avell.  The  Clinton  Courier  recently  ijrinted  a 
.strong  letter  from  its  correspondent  at  Deansboro, 
X.  Y.,  in  AA'bicb  Ave  read: 

It  looks  very  much  as  though  the  Wicks  Committee, 
that  started  out  by  doing  good  work,  had  surrendered 
to  the  big  intei-ests.  When  will  some  of  onr  officials 
cease  to  play  the  game  of  peanut  politics?  Plenty  of 
us  here  in  the  country  do  not  much  care  whether  an 
official  is  a  Republican,  Democrat.  Bull  Moose,  or  bull 
frog,  if  he  is  efficient.  Tliere  may  be  hayseed  in  our 
hair,  but  not  all  the  officials  and  investigators  betAveen 
Alpha  and  Omaha  can  pull  the  wool  over  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  herd  of  us  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

The  last  sentence  is  the  one  to  remember.  If 
the  politicians  do  not  believe  it  yet,  let  them  go 
right  on  and  finally  receive  the  proof  at  the  end 
of  a  club. 

Why  “  Leaders”  Do  Not  Lead 

I  have  spent  some  time  going  about  New  York  .‘^tate 
among  the  farmers,  and  have  noticed  one  curious  thing. 
Talk  to  any  farmer  you  meet,  go  into  any  gathering 
where  actual  farmers  come  together,  and  yon  find  a 
strong  and  outspoken  demand  for  a  continuation  of 
the  Foods  and  Markets  Department.  Avith  a  fair  chance 
for  the  Commissioner  to  show  what  he  can  do.  On 
the  other  hand  the  so-called  “leader.s”  are  indilTerent 
or  opposed.  The  farmers’  institute  directors,  the  agri¬ 
cultural  department  employees,  the  educators,  as  a 
rule  and  such  men  as  control  the  State  Agidcnltural 
Society,  oppose  the  Department  openly  or  covertly, 
and  want  to  see  it  killed.  Can  j’ou  tell  me  why? 

J.  s.  K. 

E  can.  Not  all  these  men  oppose  the  De¬ 
partment,  but  It  i.s  true  that  most  of  them 
do  so.  There  are,  several  reason.s.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  10  such  men  are  what  we  call  “leaden” 
leader’s.  They  have  some  political  or  State  job  imAV, 
or  are  after  one.  Their  idea  of  farm  leadershi}) 
is  to  hang  onto  their  oaa’u  job  and  do  no  fighting 
Avhich  might  iwssibly  offend  the  poAverfnl  politi¬ 
cians!  in  a  fight  they  .sink  out  of  sight  like  lead. 
Other  leaders  are  “educated”  the  Avrong  Avaj’,  Their 
education  lias  glA’en  them  the  big  bead  I’athor  than 
a  big  heart  They  are  too  ladylike  to  fight  Had 
they  lived  in  old  daj^s  when  the  P.ritish  marched 
out  to  l.exington  they  would  not  have  fired  a  mn.s- 
ket,  but  AA’onld  have  handed  the  invaders  hard 
eider  aud  doughnuts  and  said.  Please  go  aicap!” 
We  are  convinced,  hOAvever,  that  the  chief  reason 
is  that  these  “leaders”  do  not  want  to  bring  about 
any  real  reform.  The  reason  for  it  may  be  found  in 
the  following  story : 

Years  ago  an  English  tenant  farmer  was  greatly 
damaged  by  limiting  parties.  The  fox,  the  bounds 
and  the  riders  all  smashed  over  his  grain  and  po¬ 
tatoes.  They  neA’er  caught  the  fox,  but  day  after 
day  they  rode  home  SAvearing  at  the  red  rascal  that 
eluded  them,  and  promising  to  kill  him  so  as  to 
piYitect  the  poor  farmer.  And  then,  to  get  up 
strength  for  another  run,  the  fox  Avonld  come  at 
night  and  steal  a  chicken  from  the  farmer's  hen¬ 
roost.  The  farmer  puzzled  over  it  aud  his  loss  le- 
coming  great,  decided  to  take  matters  into  his  oavii 
hands.  lie  loaded  the  blnndei-liuss,  laid  in  Avait, 
caught  the  fox  in  his  henhouse  and  bleAV  the  life 
out  of  him. 

Then  he  thought  Iioav  pleased  the  fox  hunters 
AA’ould  be — since  they  had  worked  so  hard  to  pro¬ 
tect  his  farm.  So  he  put  on  his  best  clothes,  took 
the  fox  b,v  the  tail  and  carried  him  to  the  manor 
house  AAdiere  they  were  holding  a  big  dinner  aud 
cursing  the  fox  as  usual.  The  farmer  Avalked  in, 
very  proud  that  he  had  served  them  .so  well.  Then 
occurred  this  dialogue  Avith  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
“Who  are  yon?” 

“I’m  Farmer  Richardson!” 

“What  do  you  want?” 

“1  bring  good  news!” 

“Name  it  and  be  done!” 

“I’A'e  killed  the  fox !” 

"What?  You  infernal  scoundrel!  What  did  yon 
do  that  for?” 

“Why — he’s  a  thief  and  you  have  told  me  time 
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and  iignin  you  were  trying  to  kill  him  so  as  to  pro- 
loot  me!" 

“Rut.  yon  stupid  blockhead,  don't  yon  knoAv  any¬ 
thing?  Wc  never  iranfed  to  1,-ill  that  fox!  uv> 
irere  just  chasing  him  and  telling  ahoiit  it!  Don't 
lion  know  that  when  that  fox  is  killed  onr  joh  is 
gone,  and  ire  must  go  to  workP' 

There  .a’ou  have  your  answer.  The  politician  and 
the  HA’erage  “leader"’  never  Avanted  to  kill  the  fox. 
Thoj*  AA’ant  to  talk  about  doing  it,  and  get  paid  for 
a  pleasant  game  of  hunting.  Let  some  man  actually 
get  at  the  heart  of  the  trouble  and  kill  or  Avonnd 
the  f(.x  and  be  Avill  lie  just  about  as  poimlar  as 
honest  Farmer  Richardson  Avas  Avith  the  fox  hunt¬ 
ers.  The  other  farmers  will  stand  by  him,  but  they 
liave  to  AA'ork  for  a  living,  and  do  not  quite  see 
Act  that  many  of  these  so-called  “leaders’’  are  not 
leading  but  sinqily  roosting  on  them!  Go  into  any 
farm  organization  Avhich  is  domimited  by  actual 
AA’orking  farmers  and  see  what  they  stand  fori  The 
jinliticdans  knoAV  Iioav  hollow  these  empty  gatherings 
of  “leaders”  are,  but  it  is  all  they  have  back  of 
them. 

* 

The  California  Fruit  Growers’  Exchange  is  no 
doubt  the  most  complete  bn.siness  machine  for 
Mdling  and  distributing  a  farm  crop  in  this  country, 
if  not  in  the  AA’orld.  It  handles  each  year  some  $so,- 
ttOO.OOO  of  fruit,  or  at  least  detennines  the  price 
at  which  this  amount  of  fruit  is  sold.  Here  then 
Avp  should  expect  to  find  jiroof  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  .3.5-cent  dollar,  for  this  fine  organization 
ought  to  be  able  to  eliminate  Ava.stes  in  .selling  and 
obtain  the  fullest  jirice  for  the  groAver.  It  does, 
iind  j’pt  here  is  the  statement  of  a  year’s  record  of 
sales — made  by  the  manager,  G.  Harold  Powell: 

AWicn  the  consumer  buys  a  dollar’s  worth  of  citrus 
fruits,  this  dollar  splits  up  approximately  into  the 
following  elements  when  revolved  backwards  to  the 
lirodncer:  The  retailer’s  gross  margin.  27%  to  J.5% 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar;  the  jobber’s  gro.ss  margin. 
8%  to  8%%  of  the  consumer’s  dollar;  the  railroad's 
gross  earnings,  20%  to  2.3%  of  the  consumer’s  dol¬ 
lar  ;  the  non-profit,  cooperative  distribution  from  j>ro- 
dneer  to  jobber,  1%  to  j^/^%  of  the  consumer's  dol¬ 
lar;  X’ational  advertising.  0.5%  of  the  consumer's  dol¬ 
lar.  The  crop  brings  to  California  from  .35%  to  40% 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar,  of  Avhich  the  fruit  on  the 
tree  gets  25%  to  27%  or  more. 

Thus  the  fruit  on  the  tree  brings  an  average  of 
20  cents  of  the  consumer’s  dollar,  .^fter  paying  the 
cost  of  peiking  and  packing,  the  groAver.  even  Avitli 
the  benefit  of  this  splendid  organization,  receives 
an  aA’erage  of  .371/^  cents  of  the  dollar!  Were  it 
not  for  this  organized  system  of  handling  and  sell¬ 
ing,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  grower  would  receive  20 
cent.s  of  the  final  price!  We  have  been  ciiticized 
for  saj’ing  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  .3.5- 
cent  dollar,  but  no  one  Avill  deny  the  force  of  tliese 
figures.  Here  is  no  gues.s,  but  the  careful  report 
of  a  great  business  organization.  .Some  one  may 
.''■ay  that  this  is  not  representative  of  other  farm 
products,  since  this  California  fnilt  must  be  hauled 
thousands  of  miles  and  pa.y  heavy  freight  rates. 
Equally  careful  figuring  for  potatoes,  apples  and 
most  other  products  Avill  show  an  even  worse  mar¬ 
gin  betAveen  what  the  consumer  pays  and  what  the 
groAver  receWes.  The  California  growers  are  able 
to  hold  their  35-cent  dollar  because  they  are  or¬ 
ganized  and  have  some  control  of  their  fruit.  The 
individual  .shippers  have  no  such  control.  When  the 
goods  leaA’e  their  hands  all  control  of  it  is  lost  and 
they  take  Avhat  comes  to  them  unless  in  some  Avay 
thoj’’  can  make  some  sort  of  a  contract  ahead. 


People  avIio  live  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  around  it  are  interested  in  several  bills 
before  Congress.  One  would  “postalize’’  the  tele¬ 
phone  in  the  District  and  the  nearby  country’. 
I’nder  such  a  system  there  should  be  a  “  ’phone  in 
eA’ery  man's  home,”  the  same  as  a  nihil  box  or  a 
mail  delivery.  This  would  be  an  experiment  to  see 
hoAV  much  the  cheaij  'phone  Avill  bring  people  to¬ 
gether  for  business.  Another  thing  proiJo.sed  is  a 
municipal  slaughter-house  for  Washington.  This 
Avonld  be  for  the  purpose  of  providing  cheaper  meat 
aud  encouraging  farmers  to  raise  moi’e  steers  and 
beef  animaks.  Of  course,  these  things  will  be  bit¬ 
terly  fought  by  private  intere.sts,  but  they  should 
lie  tried  out.  Why  should  not  the  District  of 
Columbia  be  regarded  as  a  big  human  experiment 
station  Avhere  such  social  experiments  may  be  tried? 


Brevities 

PRUXIXG  time  has  come. 

To  plant  or  not  to  plant  the  small  potato  seed  is 
the  hard  jiroblem  .iust  now. 

M-A.N1KE  hauled  out  now  is  done  with  and  you  AA-ill 
be  glad  of  it  when  the  Spring  rush  come.s. 

Eating  roasted  muskrats!  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
many  Southern  people  declare  this  dish  to  be  a  noted 
delicacy — Ave  have  not  yet  reached  the  point  of  try¬ 
ing  it. 
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A  Boost  in  Retail  Milk  Prices 

AN  ADVANCE  IN  PRICE.— Last  week  milk 
dealers  in  New  York  announced  a  new  advance  in 
the  price  of  milk  to  consumers  of  le  extra  per 
quart  and  8c  extra  per  quart  for  cream.  One  year 
ago  “B”  milk  was  selling  for  9c  a  quart  and  “A” 
milk  for  10c,  and  cream  for  56c.  After  the  advance 
to  farmei-s  of  about  a  cent  a  quai*t  last  October,  the 
dealers  advanced  the  price  to  10c  for  “B”  milk,  12c 
for  “A”  milk  and  64c  for  cream.  Under  the  new 
prices  now  established,  “B”  milk  becomes  11c,  “A” 
niilk  remains  at  12c  and  cream  at  T2c,  buttermilk 
sells  at  7c,  so  that  for  the  one  cent  advance  raised 
to  the  farmer,  the  dealers  are  now  collecting  2c 
from  the  consumer.  It  is  estimated  that  the  ad¬ 
vance  to  the  farmer  is  $S,0(X).000  a  year,  and  to  pay 
this  the  dealers  are  collecting  .$16,000,000  extra  from 
the  consumer. 

EFFEC'T  ON  CONSUMERS.— This  extra  price  to 
the  consumer  will  undoubtedly  les.sen  consumption. 
We  are  having  a  better  supply  of  milk  now  in  the 
city,  and  if  this  extra  price  to  the  consumer  reduces 
the  demand,  it  is  pos.sible  that  a  sui-plus  may  be 
created,  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the 
creating  of  this  surplus  is  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  advance  in  price.  New  contracts  will  be  made 
with  producers  for  milk  for  deliveries  after  April 
1st,  and  a  surplus  of  milk  at  the  time  of  contract¬ 
ing  would  not  be  at  all  against  the  interests  of  the 
large  dealers.  The  assertion  is  made  in  the  city 
papers  that  the  dealers  have  been  losing  money 
since  the  advance  to  the  farmers,  and  that  whether 
this  price  remains  permanent  or  is  only  temporary 
will  depend  upon  the  ]>rice  that  the  farmer  will  de¬ 
mand  for  the  next  six  months. 

THE  PRODUCER'S  PRICE.— For  the  month  of 
February  the  faianer  will  get  .$1.74  i)er  can  of  40 
quarts  for  B  grade.  It  can  be  pa.steui’- 

iml  and  freight  paid  to  Now  York  at  a  total 
cost  in  the  city  of  .$2.2.‘>  a  can.  The  consumer 
is  now  paying  .$4.40  per  can.  so  that  the  dealer 
demands  .$2.17  ])er  can  for  delivering  the  milk 
after  it  reaches  the  city.*  The  producer  owns 
the  farm,  owns  the  cow,  buys  the  feed,  hii’os  the 
help,  cares  for  the  cow.  does  the  milking,  carries 
it  to  the  railroad  and  takes  .$1.74  for  the  whole 
service.  The  dealer  takes  it  at  the  .railroad  track 
in  the  city,  bottles  it  and  deliA’ers  it  to  the  families, 
and  for  this  service  charges  $2.17. 

DEALERS  AND  DISTRIBUTDRS.— For  the  “A” 
milk  the  dealer  pays  at  the  city  gate  ,$2.27  per  can 
and  sells  it  for  ,$4..s0.  He  gets  $2.52  for  distributing 
a  CJin  of  “A”  milk  for  which  the  farmer  gets  $1.82. 
It  may  be  that  the  present  dealers,  with  their  ex¬ 
travagant  and  Avasteful  system,  cannot  distribute 
milk  for  any  less  without  lo.sing  money,  but  if  so,  it 
is  high  time  that  some  one  else  took  up  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  distributing  milk  in  the  city.  Grocery  stores, 
delicatessen  stores  and  butchers  are  willing  and 
anxious  to  distribute  milk  to  their  customers  at  a 
cost  of  one  cent  a  quart.  This  milk  would  cost 
them  in  the  city : 


I’er  can .  $2.2.3 

Bottling  . 20. 

Carting  . 15 

Management  . 22 

Disti’ibution  . 40 


.$.'1.20 

This  is  8c  a  quart  delivei'ed  to  the  consumer’s 
door  for  the  same  service  which  he  is  getting  now 
at  11c  a  quart.  It  is  not  distributed  in  this  way 
at  the  present  time  because  the  local  tradesmen  are 
not  able  to  get  a  sui>ply.  The  22c  a  can,  or  more 
than  one-half  cent  a  quart.  Is  a  large  margin  to 
allow  for  maiia.gement  and  incidental  expenses.  No- 
bod.v  has  yet  disputed  the  possibility  of  distributing 
milk  at  this  price  in  this  system,  and  it  mu.st  be 
done.  It  is  perfectly  absurd  for  milk  producers  to 
allow  an  extravagant  .system  of  distribution  to  cur¬ 
tail  the  consumption  of  milk  in  the  city.  The  far¬ 
mer  is  not  yet  getting  a  price  suflieient  to  justify 
a  large  production  under  present  condition!?,  and  if 
the  price  to  the  consumer  is  going  to  be  double  the 
increase  to  tlie  producei’,  there  would  be  no  hope 
of  developing  the  milk  industry,  or  of  increasing 
the  production  of  milk  to  the  full  ijroducing  capa¬ 
city  of  the  dairy  farms  of  the  State. 

NEED  OF  I’ASTEURIZING  PLANTS.— More  and 
more  the  necessity  groAvs  for  codperative  pasteuriz¬ 
ing  plants  owned  and  controlled  by  the  farmers  in 
the  counto’.  There  is  no  other  hope  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  thhs  business.  It  is  no  longer  a  choice  that 
the  producer  has  to  operate  his  own  plant  or  not 
to  do  so.  In  self-protection  it  is  a  necessity.  We 
Avill  then  have  our  own  selling  agency  in  New  York, 
Avith  a  plant  to  bottle  the  milk  and  care  for  the 
surplus,  and  the  small  tradesmen  can  be  .supplied 
direct  or  by  small  dealers,  and  milk  AA'ill  be  deliv¬ 


ered  to  the  consumer  at  an  average  for  the  year 
around  of  2c  to  4c  cheaper  than  is  done  by  the 
present  extravagant  system  of  distribution. 

BENEFITS  TO  SMALL  DEALERS.— It  is  en¬ 
couraging  to  knoAV  that  the  small  dealers  are  highly 
pleased  Avith  the  better  conditions  for  them  in  the 
trade  since  the  contracts  Avere  made  through  the 
Dairymen’s  League.  Under  these  contracts  they 
are  protected  in  their  regular  supply  of  milk,  and 
while  none  of  them  feels  that  the  profit.s  thus  far 
haA'e  been  very  high,  they  are  satisfied  with  the  pro¬ 
fits  and  they  are  exceedingly  plea.sed  Avith  the  neAV 
methods  of  doing  business,  and  they  are  already  be¬ 
ginning  to  make  applications  to  the  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets  for  a  ivneAval  of  contracts  Avhich 
Avill  expire  April  1st.  There  has  been  so*me  little 
annoyance  in  the  adjustment  of  barn  scoring  and 
of  fat  test  and  other  details,  but  considering  that 
these  were  the  first  contracts  made  in  this  Avay, 
and  the  business  and  the  system  entirelj’’  new  to 
everybody,  the  complaints  haA'e  been  comparatiA’ely 
few,  and  Avith  this  first  experience  it  is  confidently 
expected  that  the  next  contracts  and  arrangements 
Avill  be  so  made  as  to  eliminate  practically  any 
cause  for  complaint.  It  is  important  that  contracts 
on  both  sides  be  lived  up  to  Avith  scrupulous  care, 
and  this  obligation  has  been  generally  observed  both 
by  the  dealers  and  by  the  producers.  The  situation 
is  extremelj’’  encour:iging,  and  Avhen  the  .system  is 
perfected  to  di.stribute  the  milk  at  a  rea.sonable 
cost  to  the  consumer,  more  milk  Avill  be  needed  for 
consumption,  and  the  production  of  milk  in  the 
State  of  NeAV  York  will  be  advanced  to  a  profitable 
basis. 

IMISCIIIEVOUS  LEGISLATION.- Senator  Wicks 
h.as  introduced  tAvo  milk  bills  in  the  Senate.  They 
ought  to  be  promx)tly  killed,  at  least,  in  their  pres¬ 
ent  form.  One  of  these  provides  for  the  sale  of 
skimmed  milk  in  the  city  of  Ncav  York  and  Brook¬ 
lyn,  without  any  regulati\’e  mejisures  AvhatcA'er. 
Before  the  laAV  AA'as  enacted  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
skimmed  milk  in  the.se  cities,  the  skimmed  milk  Avas 
sold  under  the  di.sguise  of  whole  milk,  a^nd  the  hnv 
AA'as  enacted  because  no  Avay  Avas  found  to  compel 
the  dealers  to  .sell  it  for  what  it  Ava.s.  The  Wicks 
bill  puts  us  back  Avhere  Ave  were  more  than  20  years 
ago,  and  Avhile  opening  the  Avay  to  the  sale  of 
skimmed  milk  by  anybody,  ifiaces  no  regulation  or 
restriction  on  the  sale  Avhatever. 

SKIMMED  CONDENSED  MILK.— His  other  bill 
proposes  to  permit  the  skimming  of  milk  in  the 
making  of  eA'aporated  milk  and  conden.sed  milk.  It 
is  expre.s.sed  under  the  refined  term  of  “standardiz¬ 
ing  the  milk  before  it  is  eA’aporated  or  condensed.” 
There  are  some  grounds  for  del)ate  as  to  AA’hether  all 
milk  should  not  be  legally  standardized,  but  there 
is  no  good  reason  for  permitting  the  stamhualiza- 
tion  of  these  products  by  the  dealers  or  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  AAdiile  refu.sing  the  privilege  to  the  pro- 
ducei’.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  everybody  knoAvs  that 
milk  is  noAV  standardized  to  a  large  extent  by 
dealers.  This  is  done  to  some  extent  by  mixing 
the  milk  of  a  Ioav  percentage  of  fat  Avith  milk  of  a 
higher  grade,  which  is  permissible.  It  is  also  done 
by  separating  the  cream  entirely  from  a  part  of 
the  milk  and  mixing  the  skimmed  milk  Avith  Avhole 
milk.  The  present  hiAv  provides  a  penalty  for 
adulterating  milk,  and  adulterated  milk  is  defined 
as  “milk  into  AA'hich  any  foreign  substance  has  been 
introduced  or  milk  from  Avhich  any  part  has  been 
taken.”  It  is  true  that  our  milk  laAvs  are  archaic. 
'Phey  Avere  made  to  suit  different  conditions  than 
those  that  noAV  exist,  but  patching  them  up  here 
and  there  for  the  benefit  of  one  class  or  another  is 
not  the  Avay  to  change  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  all  of  the  milk  laws  were  Aviped  off  the  statutes 
and  an  entirely  neAV  set  of  modern  laAvs  ndo])ted.  Ave 
might  expect  better  results.  An  attempt  Avill  be 
made  to  have  this  done  in  the  present  session  and, 
in  the  meantime,  the  proposed  Wicks  bills  ought  to 
be  killed. 


A  Review  of  Co-operative  Work 

Pabt  II. 

MARKETS  AND  CO-OPERATION.— The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Foods  and  Markets  under  Commissioner  Dil¬ 
lon  has  been  very  much  handicapped  on  account  of  its 
very  meagi'e  appropriations.  Although  it  has  rendered 
splendid  service  to  the  dairy  farmers  of  the  State  in 
adjusting  milk  prices,  it  has  not  been  able  to  do  any 
of  the  things  which  the  hnv  so  generously  permits  it 
to  do.  The  Bureau  of  Supervi.sion  of  Cooperative  As¬ 
sociations  Avas  established  in  1913.  According  to  the 
Statutes  of  the  State  of  New  York,  this  Bureau  is 
still  in  existence,  but  no  appropriation  was  made  for 
it  during  the  last  two  years.  While  a  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  State  suspected  that  this  was  due  to  some 
concerted  effort  of  some  middlemen,  the  truth  did  not 
come  out  until  the  Wicks  Investigation  Committee  held 
its  hearings  in  Utica  and  found  that  the  New  York 
Feed  Dealers’  Association,  according  to  the  sworn  tes¬ 
timony  of  their  officers,  “was  able  to  put  the  coopera¬ 
tive  bureau  at  Albsiny  out  of  business.”  and  in  answer 
to  a  question  by  .Judge  Ward,  “Hoav  did  you  get  rid 
of  the  Bureau,”  the  ansAver  Avas  “Politically.  We  had 


the  appropriation  smothered.”  Efforts  were  also  made 
by  the  same  a.ssociation  to  withhold  appropriations 
from  the  State  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets. 

Our  neighboring  State  of  Massachusetts  with  smaller 
resources  and  smaller  area  of  agricultural  land  has  an 
extension  man  for  cooperation  and  marketing ;  Ncav 
York  State  has  nom*.  Ma.ssachusetts  devoted  several 
days  to  the  subject  of  cooperation  at  its  farmers’  Aveek 
and  gatherings;  in  NeAv  I'ork  Ave  .have  no  funds  for 
this  woi’k.  At  the  la.st  anmml  meeting  of  the  Ncav 
York  State  Agricultural  Society  Avhich  is  frequently 
referred  to  as  the  “senate”  of  the  agricultural  move¬ 
ment  in  this  State,  the  folloAviug  resolutions  Avhich 
Avere  printed  in  ^full  on  page  1818  and  1819  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  76th  annual  meeting  were  pa.s.sed  :  ‘‘Re¬ 
spectfully  reque.st  the  lA>gislature  and  the  Governor  to 
giA’e  the  Ncav  Y'ork  State  Ilepartmcnt  of  Foods  and 
Markets  adequate  appropriation  for  the  coming  year,  so 
that  it  may  continue  the  great  Avork  so  splendidly  be¬ 
gun,”  and  also  “that  adequate  appropriation  be  a.sked 
from  the  Legi.slature  to  enable  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  carry  on  the  work  initiated  under  the  Co- 
operatiA’e  Bureau.”  Evidently  the  Feed  DesUers’  A.sso¬ 
ciation  is  moi-e  poAverful  than  the  State  Agricultural 
Society  and  all  farmers  put  together.  I  AAmuted  to  get 
statistics  as  to  the  incorpoi'ated  cooperative  organiza- 
tons  in  this  State.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  he  informed  me  that  there  is  no  sepaVato 
record  kept  of  them,  and  if  I  wanted  to  look  for  all 
the  cooperatiA’e  societies  incorporated  I  Avould  have  to 
come  to  the  Capitol  and  spend  several  months  looking 
for  them  through  the  index  of  certificates. 

STATE  ORGANIZATION.— While  I  could  not 
gather  statistics  from  all  the  cooperative  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  State,  the  facts  and  figures  presented  by 
.some  of  them  are  interesting.  Mr.  S.  .1.  Cook,  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  South  Shore  Grower.?’  and  Shippers’  Or¬ 
ganization,  AA’hich  is  probably  the  most  successful  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  State,  reports  that  they  have  done 
in^liH6  $2()1,210..8S  of  b>isiness,  out  of  which  $17.3,- 
16.5.85  Avas  for  produce  shipments,  and  balance  for 
purcha.se  of  farm  supplies. 

Mr.  E.  E.  I’addock,  manager  of  the  Benton  Cooper¬ 
ative  Compjuiy  of_Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  says  the  folloAv- 
ing :  “We  have  97  members  and  the  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness  transacted  in  farm  produce  and  farm  supplies 
since  August  1st,  1916  amounts  to  $72,710.65.  The 
business  Avas  organized  about  ten  months  prior  to  Au¬ 
gust  1st.  It  did  considerable  business  in  farm  supplies 
but  there  was  no  permanent  manager  and  no  record 
kept  of  the  amount.”  Mr.  W.  U.  Rixford,  secretaig^ 
and  treasurer  of  the  Allegany  County  Grangers’  Co¬ 
operative  Association  of  Wellsville.  N.  Y..  Avrites  that 
they  haA’e  101  member.?,  did  .$20.00<)  AA’orth  of  business. 

I’he  Fruit  GroAvers’  Supply  Company  of  California, 
organized  about  seven  years  ago,  handled  ,  during  the 
year  ending  August  .31sC  1916,  a  business  of  $4,092,- 
865.90  at  the  cost  of  8.5.6  cents  per  hundriHl  dollars 
of  business  transacted,  and  accumulated  a  balance  of 
$159,064.64  available  for  refunding  to  members.  This 
cooperative  company  saved  the  growers  thousands  of 
dollars  in  shipping  boxes  and  supplies  for  citrus  fruit. 
This  supply  company  OAvns  a  26,0(X)  tract  of  timber; 
it  operate.?  its  oAvn  SiiAVinill,  box  factory  and  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  build  its  oAvn  printing  plant  for  the  printing  of 
labels  and  other  printing  for  its  membtu-s.  There  is 
absolutely  no  rciison  Avhy  the  farmers  in  this  State 
should  not  have  an  organization  of  this  kind.  There 
are  many  i)e<iple  in  the  8tate  Avho  say  while  this  is 
all  true,  that  the  farmer  should  provide  all  these  thing.? 
himself;  that  it  is  not  right  for  the  St.ate  government, 
or  Federal  government,  or  the  agricultural  college  to 
provide  these  things ;  otherAvise,  our  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  becomes  too  “paternalistic.”  It  is  absolutely  use¬ 
less,  however,  to  have  a  laAV  on  cooperation,  and  credit 
unions,  and  dozens  of  other  Isaa's  and  not  to  offer  an 
opportunity  to  the  ■  farmers  to  get  acquainted  Avith 
these  l.aAA’s.  As  Mr.  Camp  of  North  Carolina  puts  it, 
“What  is  the  use  of  having  laws  authorizing  farmers  to 
organize  credit  unions  without  providing  for  organizei\s. 
It  would  be  the  same  like  having  a  bill  authorizing 
the  faa-mers  to  organize  schools  without  providing 
teachers  and  other  equipment  for  maintaining  them.” 

CO-OPERATIVE  POSSIBILITIES.— I  do  not  see 
AA-hy  New  York  State  Avith  its  Avonderful  agricultural 
resources  and  large  prosperous  agricultural  poi)ulation 
should  not  have  the  same  opportunity  as  our  Southern 
neighbor.  It  is  just  as  important  that  our  agricultural 
colleges  and  departments  of  agriculture  Avho  have  been 
rendering  splendid  services  in  the  dis.semination  of  the 
latest  agricultural  scientific  information  about  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  staple  products,  dairy  products,  fruit,  etc., 
.should  bend  their  energy  to  teach  the  farnnu-  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  cooperative  buying,  selling,  crecRt  and  every 
other  principle  of  co<5peration.  Cooperative  organiza¬ 
tions  have  been  the  .salvation  of  Europe.  I  have  re¬ 
cently  read  a  statement  of  a  Avell-knoAvn  German  .scien¬ 
tist  that  Avere  it  not  for  the  cooperative  agricultural 
societies  of  Germany,  Germany  would  have  starved 
long  ago.  Rinssia.  Avhich  is  con.sidered  a  backward 
country,  is  developing  rapidly  cooperative  moA’ements 
among  the  farmers.  Thousands  of  cooperative  organ¬ 
izations  for  selling,  buying  and  credit  have  been  organ¬ 
ized. 

.lust  to  give  you  an  illustration  what  cooperation 
is  doing  in  Ru.s.sia,  I  desire  to  bring  a  fCAV  facts  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Society  of  CharkoAv,  Avith  the 
workings  of  Avhich  I  happen  to  be  more  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted,  This  association  has  for  a.  number  of  years 
past  operated  an  American  Bureau  in  the  United 
States.  During  the  last  tAvo  years  they  bought  mil¬ 
lions  of  pounds  of  binder  tAvine.  They  bought  this 
tAvine  in  the  Summer  Avhen  the  prices  are  Ioav.  I  know 
that  this  year  tAvine  Avill  cost  them  2(}</o  less  than  to 
the  American  farmers,  and  this  society  supplied  prac¬ 
tically  speaking  all  Russia  Avith  binder  twine.  Up  till 
the  beginning  of  the  Avar  most  of  the  sugar  beet  seed 
imported  in  this  country  Avas  from  Germany,  a  great 
deal  of  Avhich  Avas.  hoAvever,  grown  in  Russia.  This 
society  imported  last  year  seven  million  pounds  of 
seed,  and  thus  prevented  a  famine  in  sugiir  in  this 
country.  They  cleared  about  one  half  million  dollars 
profit  on  this  transaction.  This  money  has  not  been 
put  into  the  pocket  of  a  few  middlemen,  but  has  been 
put  into  the  treasury  of  the  society,  and  the  society 
has  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  Avhere  they  are  go¬ 
ing  to  develop  seed  growing  on  a  scientific  and  large 
scale,  and  at  the  close  of  the  Avar  they  Avill  be  ready 
to  supply  seed  dii-ectly  to  the  American  groAvers. 

Cooperative  societies  cannot  groAv  in  a  day.  It  takes 
time  to  educate  people  in  cooperation.  It  is  up  to 
the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  the  Grange 
and  all  other  agricultural  interests  in  the  State  to  in¬ 
sist  that  the  I>egislature  provides  liberal  appropriation 
for  carrying  on  AA’ork  of  the  State  Department  of  Foods 
and  ilarkets.  Bureau  of  Cooperation,  State  College  of 
.Vgriculture  and  the  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations,  and  placing  all  this  work  on  a  permanent 
basis,  .so  they  cannot  be  reached  and  “smothered”  by 
selfish  “interests.” 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Spring  Twilight 

Singing  in  tho  rain,  robin? 

liippling  out,  ho  fast 
All  tliy  fliitcin^o  notos,  as  if 
This  singing  were  thy  last! 

After  siindown,  too,  robin? 

Tlumgb  the  fields  are  dim, 

And  the  trees  grow  dark  and  still, 
Drip^iing  from  leaf  and  limb. 

’Tis  heart-broken  mtisic, — 

That  sweet  faltering  strain,— 

Take  a  mingled  memory. 

Half  cestasy,  half  pain. 

Surely  thus  to  sing,  robin. 

Thou  must  have  in  sight 
Beautiful  skies  behind  the  shower, 
And  dawn  beyond  the  night. 

Would  thy  faith  were  mine,  robin  ! 

Then,  though  night  were  long. 

All  its  silent  hours  should  melt 
Their  sorrow  into  song. 

— 1‘ldward  Ttowland  Sill. 

* 

Nkw  York  State  houscke<‘pers  wall  be 
interested  in  studying  the  bulletin  i.ssued 
in  the  Cornell  Iteading  Course  on  “Waste 
of  Meat  in  the  Home.”  It  describes  an 
exiieriment  in  feeding  a  family  of  five 
women,  with  the  object  of  finding  out 
where  leakage  or-curred,  and  of  lessening 
waste,  as  far  as  consistent  with  good 
food.  Some  intersting  n'ciiies  are  given, 
and  the  suggestions  as  to  the  use  of  va¬ 
rious  fats  will  be  found  helpful. 

* 

Itnlletin  770,  issued  by  the 
T’.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  “Ca¬ 
naries.  Their  Care  and  Management,”  by 
Alexander  Wetmore,  of  the  Biological 
Survey.  It  discus.ses  cages,  food,  bathing, 
molt,  breeding,  and  the  various  di.seases, 
accidents  and  jiarasites  that  cause  anx¬ 
iety  to  the  owners  of  these  little  jiets.  It 
is  a  very  interesting  bulletin,  and  we  are 
sure  that  farm  women  who  keep  canaries 
will  be  glad  to  study  it.  It  may  be  se¬ 
cured  from  the  I )e|iartinent  of  .Agriculture 
at  Washington. 

* 

The  newsiiapers  recently  recorded  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Alice  Bennett,  of  l{ro<d<lyn. 
N.  A'.,  who  celebrated  her  10.5th  birthday 
last  ('hristmas  Hve.  She  was  a  native  of 
Ireland,  coming  to  this  country  SO  years 
ago.  and  the  only  advice  she  offered  as  an 
aid  to  longevity  was  to  keep  out  of  rock¬ 
ing  chaira  and  in  the  open  air.  Sine** 
the  death  of  her  husband,  more  than  40 
years  ago,  Mrs.  Bennett  had  managed  a 
truck  farm,  so  (uice  more  we  may  uphold 
the  farm  as  the  surest  road  to  long  life 
and  hajipincss,  even  if  it  randy  leads  to 
W’calth. 

* 

A  MOVEMENT  has  been  formed  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  “National  A'illage  I.eague."  Its 
objects,  as  statial  by  those  interested, 
are  : 

To  form  in  every  village  and  town  a 
local  chapter  of  the  League  for  the  bet¬ 
tering  of  the  community  itsidf.  arousing  a 
community  spirit,  unifying  the  interests  of 
the  jilace,  increasing  its  jirosperity  and 
cfuivenience,  and  making  both  tho  village 
and  each  house  beautiful. 

'I'o  bring  together  the  intei-ests  of  dif¬ 
ferent  villages  through  the  work  of  the 
central  office  of  the  League  and  arrange 
for  acquaintance  and  general  exchang<“  of 
experienci*  by  those  Who  are  working 
toward  the  same  ends. 

Anything  that  arouses  pride  in  one’s 
community,  and  a  desire  for  its  better¬ 
ment,  is  to  b«‘  con. men, led.  since  it  leads 
quite  naturally  to  the  broader  National 
pride  that  we  call  patriotism. 

Philadelphia  Scrapple  ;  the  Airedale  Dog 

I  read  with  inter«>st  *he  article  on 
“P''eeding  the  Farm  Hand.”  He  mentions 
I’hiladelphia  scrapple  as  a  delectable  di.sh. 
Can  you  give  a  good  recipe  for  making  it? 

MRS.  G.  R.  F. 

I.  Will  you  please  jiublish  recipe  for 
making  1‘hiladeliihia  scrapple?  ‘J.  AVbat 
is  the  breeding  of  the  .Airedale  dog?_^  I 
have  been  told  they  are  from  the  Irish 
terrier,  Fngli.sh  bull  and  the  hound.  As  I 
am  raising  one  for  a  liousi*  dog  and  com¬ 
panion  I  would  like  to  get  the  history  of 
them.  a.  u. 

1.  IMiiladelpbia  scrapjile  is  iiiadr*  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Take  a  cleaned  pig’s  head,  and  boil 
till  the  flc.sli  slips  easily  from  the  bones. 
Bemove  bones,  and  chop  meat  line.  Set 
the  liipior  in  which  the  meat  was  boiled 
aside  until  cold  ;  then  take  the  cake  of  fat 
off  the  top  and  return  liquid  to  fire.  When 
it  boils  put  in  the  chopped  meat,  and  .seas¬ 
on  well  with  salt  and  pepper.  I.et  it  boil 


again,  then  thicken  with  cornmoal  as  you 
would  ordinary  mush,  letting  the  meal 
slip  slowly  through  the  fingers  to  pre¬ 
vent  lumjis.  Cook  for  an  hour,  at  first 
stirring  it  constantly,  ufttuwards  putting 
back  on  the  range,  in  a  jiosition  to  boil 
gently.  AATen  done,  pour  into  a  long, 
;.|nare  jian.  not  too  deep,  and  mold.  Slice 
as  desired,  and  brown  in  the  frying-pan 
in  butter  or  dripiiing. 

2.  According  to  .Tames  AA'at.son’s  “T  >og 
Book,”  the  .Airedale  is  a  development  of 
the  A'orksliire  terrier.  ’I’he  A'orkshire,  a 
small  grii'.zle  and  tan  dog,  was  crossc'd  with 
the  bull  terrier  (not  tbe  Fngli.sh  bulldog) 
to  give  weight  and  lighting  ability.  This 
gave  size,  and  tlu'se  dogs  were  cro.ssed 
with  AVliarfedale  ottim  hounds.  Tbe  result 
was  a  very  game  fighting  and  poaching  dog, 
suited  to  the  r<‘creations  of  the  rough 
A^orkshire  factory  hanrls  who  originated 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  give  number  of  pattern  and  size 
desired.  Price  of  each  pattern  15  cents. 


968  —  De.sign  for 
embroidering  coliar. 
Mitfs,  pockets  and 
belt. 

9269 — Plaited  Dress 
for  Misses  and  Small 
Women,  10  uinl  IS 
years. 


9286 — D  r  o  s  g  1  n  g 
Jacket,  ;i4  to  44  laist. 

9286  —  Three-piece 
Petticoat,  C4  to 
waist. 


8626 — Surplice  Cor¬ 
set  Cover,  ri4  or  30, 
UK  i>r  40,  4'J  or  44 
bust. 


9270 — C  1  o  s  e  d  or 
Open  Drawers,  24  to 
30  waist. 


9177— Boy’s  Sport 
Shirt,  10  to  10  years. 


9280 — Boy’s  Trous¬ 
ers,  4  to  I  I  years. 


tin*  Aired.ale.  'I'lie  Wliarft'ilale  titler 
huunds  v.ei-e  said  to  bt‘  a  cr<)ss  hetween 
A'orksliire  terriers  and  harriers  or  fnx 
liounds. 


Barley  Water 

.Medicinally,  barley  has  been  liigldy 
valued  and  reeommended  from  the  linn* 
of  I  lippocralcs  down  as  what  the  Fiiitcd 
States  1  )is|»ciisalory  terms  one  of  “the 
mildest  and  least  irritating  of  farinace¬ 
ous  substances.”  Made  into  it  simple  de¬ 
coction  with  water  it  is  con.sidert'd,  so 
this  standard  work  relates,  “a  drink  ad- 
niiraldy  adapletl  ti.i  febrile  (feverish)  and 
iiiflanimatory  comiilaints,  as  in  ca.scs 
where  the  gastric  or  intestinal  mucous 
membrane  is  iiillamcd.''’  Such  drinks 
slioiild  be  niaile  from  either  tin*  malted  or 
pearl  form,  malted  barley  being  rather 
better.  Wli(*ii  barle.i-Wiiter  is  to  lie  made 
it  w  ill  be  found  that  a  more  dainty  drink 
results  when  the  barley  is  jilaccd  with 
ti  e  acconijianying  cold  water  in  a  sealed 
glass  jar,  iilaced  in  an  outer  vessel  of 
cold  water  and  allowed  gradually  to 
come  to  boiling  point,  tlien  continuing  at 
this  beat  an  hour  or  more — just  as  the 
b(*st  form  (d'  beef-jiiice  is  extracted 
(minus  water).  Tt  will  In*  clear  and 


white  and  far  more  appetizing  than  bar¬ 
ley  water  often  is. 

Wash  two  ounces  of  pearl  bailey  in 
cold  water  until  the  last  w'ater  is  clear. 
’J’lien  boil  in  a  half-pint  of  water  live 
minutes.  iTrain  and  jilace  the  bailey  in 
a  (piart  jar.  I’ill  the  jar  five-eightlis  full 
of  cold  water;  jiiit  on  rubber  baud; 
fasten  down  tbe  top  and  immerse  in  an 
outer  vessel  of  cold  water.  C’over  and, 
if  necessary,  jilace  a  weiglit  on  tlie  lid 
that  tbe  jar  may  not  tilt.  Tiring  to  a 
boil  and  continue  for  an  hour  or  more, 
filling  up  the  outer  ve.ssel  with  boiling 
water  as  it  boils  away.  Let  cnol  or 
strain  off  tbe  liquor  while  hot  if  to  be 
taken  hot.  Orange  or  lime-juice  may  be 
added  w  ith  sugar  if  pennitt<‘d  or  mil  meg. 
This  maj’  be  served  chilled,  instead. 

RILEY  M.  FLETCHER  REKRY. 


A  Personal  Experience  in  Rejuvenation 

T/ast  Slimmer  I  bad  an  ilbiminating 
visit  from  my  young  sister.  I/iterally  my 
eyes  were  opened,  and  for  perliaiis  tbe 
first  time  in  my  life  I  saw  my.self  as 
others  have  b(*«‘ii  forced  to  see  me  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  I’lie  result  was  not  conipli- 
meiitary,  and  I  decided  to  reform.  I  am 
a  farmer’s  wifi*,  and  had  considered  my¬ 
self,  my  husband,  our  children  and  the 
farm  extremely  up  to  date.  Before  my 
marriage  I  taught  school,  and  was  chuck 
full  of  tlieories  on  every  known  suTiject,  i 
including  niariicd-  life,  but  I  knew  notli-  1 
iiig  about  the  jiractical  side  of  keeping  ] 
Iioiise.  How'ever,  this  is  not  tbe  tale  of  1 
my  housekeeping  struggles.  I  worked  i 
lianl  learning  liow,  and  feel  tl.at  I  suc- 
cifded  moderately  widl.  Oiir  home  is  home 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  AVe  are  com¬ 
fortable  and  liaiipy,  and  until  last  Sum¬ 
mer,  I.  at  least,  was  extremely  coiniila- 
ceiit  and  self-satisfied,  a  dangerous  situa¬ 
tion  for  anyoin*  to  find  one’s  self  in. 

AVIien  T  came  to  the  farm  with  my 
husband,  the  house  was  old-fashioned  and 
iiiKHunfortable.  It  belonged  to  no  partic¬ 
ular  jicriod.  It  had  no  possibilities.  It 
was  just  an  ugly,  old,  s<iuaro  farinlionse, 
set  in  the  middle  of  a  big.  sunny  front 
yard.  AVe  would  have  liki'd  to  biii’ l  a 
new  one.  Our  farm  borders  on  the  lake, 
and  there  were  many  idenl  sjiots  for  a 
bungalow  along  the  shore,  but  we  could 
not  aflord  it  tlien.  .so  we  put  all  the  time, 
money  and  energy  which  Ave  had  at  our 
disposal,  into  making  tbe  old  house  as 
livable  as  possible.  IMrst  of  all  we  put  in 
iiimiiiig  water  and  a  ballirooni.  The 
water  was  piiiniied  by  means  of  a  motor. 


Quick  Shipment 

direct  from  manufacturers. 
Highest  quality  warm  air 
furnace  at  wholesale  price. 
Write  for  catalogfilled  with 
helpful  hints  on  home  heat¬ 
ing  and  tellinghow  you  can 
save  money  on  this  power¬ 
ful  heating  plant.  One  register 
— easy  to  install.  Wo  pay 
freight.  Cashorcasy  payments. 
Write  for  Catalog  No.  910 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 
Manufacturers 


Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


FREE 


96  Exquisite 
Wall  Paper 
Samples 


. .  tpoatAi  todar. 

Iwt  us  mail  you  this  htfr 
book  of  tho  very  latont, 
up-U-dato  Now  York  aty1«>N  In  wall-papers >•  tho  most  hrautiful 
patterns  shown  In  many  years.  Don't  selort  your  papor  until  you 
have  saen  thsm.  IteauTiiy  your  entiro  homo  and  doit  at  ii 
Dur  remarkably  low  prices  uecrin  at  8c  for  a  double  roll. 


t  sinall  cost. 


38c  papers  a  big  room 

This  bl^r  new  book  tells  how  you  cando  the 
work  yourself  .quickly  and  easily,  making 
the  parlor,  dioinff  room,  bedrooms  and 
hall  hri*hter,  cheerier,  entirely  new, 
Ihin't  miss  those  96  original  patterns  we 
want  to  send  you  /ref.  Write  postal  now 
—just  say,  **Mna  Wall  Paper  Hook." 


Stores 

8611  Stores  Bldg.,  New  York 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICE  UST 

We  Buy  WASTE  PAPER 

and  ail  Kinds  of  Scrap  Material. 
THEODORE  HOFELLER  &  CO. 

Dept.  N,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


. 

Make  Yoar  Streams  Do  Your  Pompiog 

Use  water  now  wasted.  If  you  have  a 
supply  of  3  ir  ^lons  or  more  a  niinule 
and  a  fall  of  3  feet  or  more,  install  a 

RIFE  RAM 

Tteats  OTUfines  and  wintl'nills.  No  free*- 
Injf,  noifasolino.  littJo  a  ontlon,  fowre- 
patrd.  Over  It.tfOO  in  urn*.  Kaiisfaction 
PTuarantetMl.  Oneusersays.  "Never  missed 
a  Btr»>lc«  InSyoars."  ()p«-mb»s  with  either  pneumatic  or  irrav- 
ity  tank  system.  Write  U«' '  r  f ^r  catalog  and  Irce  oHumate. 
CO.  3429  T-fnlty  Bide., 


Kew  York  « 


^UR  ITnnd  Books  on  Patents,  Tr.'icle-Mnrks,  etc., 
'  sent  freo.  70  yoiii-s’  cxporlenco.  I’jitents  pro¬ 
cured  through  J'umi  Co.  receive  free  nolico  In 

the  SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN. 

MUNN  A  CO  6i7WooiworthBidt!..N.y. 

w  Ini’S  XX  W  W.B2SFSI..Wa$hinglon.D.C. 


Disagreeable 
Work  Made  Easy 


Most  women  detest 
washing!  dishes.  You  can 
make  this  work  easier  and 
do  it  quicker  by  sprinkling 
a  little  20  M  ule  Team  Borax 
in  the  water.  This  Borax 
softens  the  water,  cuts  the  grease, 
helps  the  soap  to  do  its  best  work 
and  puts  a  fine  polish  on  china 
and  glassware.  \  ou  will  find  many  uses  every 
day  in  your  kitchen  and  laundrj'  for 


MULE  TEAM  BORAX 


It  will  lighten  your  work  on  wash 
clothes  white  and  sweet  smelling.  Use 
it  in  the  bath  tub  to  soften  the  water, 
cleanse  the  pores  and  destroy  perspira¬ 
tion  odors.  There’s  nothing  better  for 
cleansing  milk  cans  when  they  come 
back  from  depot  or  creamery, 

20  Mule  Team  Borax 
Soap  Chips 

Soap  in  chip  form.  Saves  you  soap  cutting. 
Klendcd  in  the  right  proportions,  one  part  liorax 
to  three  parts  of  fiure  soap.  Not  a  substitute  for 
Borax  but  a  time,  labor  and  money  saver  that 
will  pay  you  to  use  every  wash  day.  See  the 
picture  of  the  famous  20  Mules  on  each  of  the 
above  packages. 

Sold  by  all  dealers. 


days.  It  will  make  your 
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which  we  installed  in  the  basement.  A 
hot-water  heatinp  plant  came  next,  after 
one  Winter’s  .struggle  with  coal  stoves.  A 
big  fireplace,  some  new  rug.s,  and  com¬ 
fortable  chairs  added  considerably  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  living-room,  and  the 
much  despised  kerosene  lamps  were  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  electricity. 

f)f  conr.se  we  did  not  make  all  these 
changes  at  once,  and  by  the  time  we  had 
added  a  small  son  and  daughter,  an  auto¬ 
mobile.  an  electric  washing  machine  and 
several  tenant  houses  to  our  manage 
seven  years  had  passed,  and  we  found 
ourselves  slipping  into  middle  age,  for  I 
had  not  married  young.  The  Summer  my 
sister  spent  with  me  I  passed  my  fortieth 
birthday.  Marian  was  twenty-six.  To 
iny  prejudiced  eyes  she  looked  about  six¬ 
teen.  She  was  very  pretty,  the  sort  of  a 
girl  that  reminds  one  of  a  flower,  tall  and 
straight  and  slender,  with  shiny  brown 
hair,  wide-open  blue  eyes,  and  the  pinke.st 
of  pink  cheeks.  I  always  thought  of  a 
Killarney  rose  when  I  looked  at  Marian. 

Her  clothes  were  extremely  plain.  She 
made  most  of  them  herself,  and  never  had 
many,  but  they  had  .style  and  that  in¬ 
definable  something  known  as  “pep.” 
They  made  me  feel  con.scious  that  mine 
were  all  wrong.  Marian’s  skirts  were 
short  and  frilly.  Mine  ijvere  long  and 
scant,  made  in  a  style  at  least  four  years 
past.  Her  stockings  were  silk  and  her 
trim  white  jnimps  were  immaculately 
clean.  My  cotton  .stockings  wrinkled 
around  my  ankles,  my  shoes  were  not 
clean,  and  furthermore  they  were  run 
down  at  the  heels.  It  was  not  that  I 
lacked  the  money  to  buy  pretty  clothes, 
but  I  had  simply  grown  careless.  I  had 
thought  “clothes  do.  not  matter;  it  i« 
what  one  has  inside  of  one’s  head  that 
counts.” 

One  day  MaHan  said  to  me :  “Eleanor, 
why  don’t  you  make  that  skirt  a  little 
•shorter?  I’ll  turn  it  up  for  you  now  if 
you  want  me  to.” 

“Oh,  it  is  just  an  old  skirt  I  am  wear¬ 
ing  out,”  I  answered.  “It  isn’t  w  ,rth 
fu.ssing  with.” 

“It  will  take  some  time  to  wear  it  out, 
and  I’m  sure  you  would  like  it  better 
short,”  was  her  reply. 

That  was  the  beginning.  Marian  took 
that  old,  dingy  brown  skirt  that  I  had 
been  trailing  in  the  dust  for  about  four 
years,  turm'd  it  up  a  good  six  inches  from 
tlie  llooi' — she  begged  me  to  have  it  eight 
— cleaned  it  and  pzes.sed  it  and  handed  it 
o\('r  to  me  as  good  as  new.  Then  I  be¬ 
gan  to  get  interested.  We  cut  off  all  my 
skirts  and  I  sent  to  town  for  some  silk 
hose.  I  had  the  heels  on  my  shoes  built 
up.  and  every  day  I  inspected  my  white 
♦•anvas  pumps  and  cleaned  them  if  neces¬ 
sary.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  felt  and 
acted  at  least  five  years  younger. 

'I'hen  we  began  on  my  hair.  It  is  long 
and  thick,  and  I  have  never  bothered  with 
it  much.  My  neighbors’  locks  are  so 
sc.anty  and  they  ai'C  so  firmly  addicted  to 
wealing  much  false  hair  that  I  had  be- 
<ome  (|uile  well  satisfied  with  my  own, 
but  it  was  frowsly  and  it  did  need  wash¬ 
ing.  I  realized  that  as  I  looked  it 
.Marian’s  bright,  fluffy  locks,  not  too 
clo.sely  confined  by  a  hair  net.  I  washed 
it  and  curled  it,  and  Marian  taught  me  to 
do  it  up  with  a  net.  and  now  I  felt  at 
least  ten  years  younger. 

My  husband  liked  the  change,  too.  I 
could  t(‘ll  that  by  his  pleased  grin  when  I 
apjieared  in  my  rejuvenated  clothes.  I 
am  small  and  slight,  and  the  new  frilly 
st.vles  became  me.  They  .seemed  to  make 
my  mind  younger,  too,  and  life  took  on 
an  added  zest.  Marian  coaxed  me  to  go 
swimming.  It  was  an  effort  to  trudge 
over  to  the  lake,  through  the  hot,  plowed 
orchards,  but  I  felt  well  repaid  at  the 
end  of  the  Summer,  when  my  cheeks  were 
almost  as  rosy  as  Marian’s  own. 

She  left  in  September  to  go  back  to 
her  teaching,  but  the  rejuvenating  pro- 
<ess  is  still  going  on.  I  use  cold  cream 
at  night,  manicure  my  nails  and  study  the 
style  books  diligently.  Marian  sends  me 
hair  nets  occasionally,  as  we  cannot  buy 
them  in  our  little  village,  and  I  no  lon¬ 
ger  look  a  fright  when  I  come  in  from 
an  automobile  ride.  I  have  a  lot  more 
fun  than  I  used  to,  and  my  husband  say.s 
he  has  three  children  instead  of  two. 
'Die  iK'ighbor.s  look  at  me  agha.st.  but  I 
notice  some  of  them  are  indulging  in 
ruflles.  and  a  few  have  had  the  temerity 
to  shorten  their  .skirls.  We  e.re  not  a 
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backwoods  community,  but  we  women 
have  grown  careless,  and  it  took  youth  to 
show  us  up.  And  so  I  would  like  to  say 
to  every  fanner’s  wife — don’t  look  like 
a  frump — don't  get  careless  about 
your  personal  appearance — take  a  few 
minutes  every  day  to  freshen  up 
your  clothes  a  bit.  Try  to  look  ns 
sweet  and  fresh  and  clean  for  your  hus¬ 
band  as  you  did  in  the  days  before  he 
married  you.  It  will  pay  you  a  thousand¬ 
fold.  I  know,  for  I  have  tried  it.  F.  e. 


A  Convenient  Home  Laundry 

On  page  10  I  notice  reference  to  the 
problem  of  drying  the  family  wash  dui’- 
ing  stormy  weather  in  rural  districts. 
While  what  I  have  to  submit  might  not 
be  of  any  value  to  those  who  have  their 
house  and  cellar  arrangements  already  es¬ 
tablished,  to  anyone  contemplating  bziild- 
ing  or  remodeling  the  following  might  be 
of  u.se : 

When  we  built  our  home  I  dug  cellar 
deep  enough  so  that  when  wall  wa.s  laid 
and  floor  in  we  had  8  ft.  0  in.  in  the  clear. 
Itottom  sill  of  windows  and  door  at  gi*ade 
line ;  one  corner  of  cellar  partitioned  off 
for  laundry  room.  Two  windows  in  room, 
one  east,  the  other  south,  insuring  light 
and  ventilation  if  the  weather  is  too  cold 
or  .stormy  to  open  cellar  windows.  By 


No.  321 — A  design  that  will  appeal  to 
mothers  Is  the  Baby  Resting  Pillow.  It  is 
lor  cross  stitch  einbroidor.v,  excepting  the 
lines  just  inside  of  the  encircling  row  of 
rosettes  ,oii  which  the  outline  stiteh  Is  em¬ 
ployed.  It  is  to  l)e  embroidered  in  eltlier 
slindcs  of  i)Iup  or  sliiidcH  of  rose.  All  tlie 
rosettes  are  for  the  lighter  slunle  used,  tlie 
surrounding  crosses  wlilcli  Indicate  tlie 
vines  and  leaves  are  for  ttie  medium,  ami 
tlie  darker  shaifc  Is  used  over  tlie  Hues  to 
be  outlined.  The  design  Is  stumped  on  the 
linest  white  Itgpp.  size  18x22  iiiehes,  with 
back  of  same  material.  The  price  with 
mercerized  floss,  is  50  cents. 


opening  dfMif  into  fnrmicc  room  clothes 
which  are  hung  on  lines  in  the  ordinary 
way  will  dry  very  quickly.  I  might  add 
tluit  we  have  both  hot  and  cold  water  in 
laundry  room,  al.so  hot  jilate  or  gas  on 
which  to  place  wa.sh  btiiler.  Our  home  is 
in  the  country,  2%  miles  from  town. 

G.  M, 


Pumpernickel  Recipe  Wanted 

Could  some  of  your  retulers  give  a 
recipe  for  pumpernickel  bread?  I  have 
looked  through  various  cook  hooks  of 
mine  and  iny  neighbors’  and  am  unable  to 
find  it.  We  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  it  is 
very  healthful.  mbs.  t.  k. 


Bakers’  Cheese  Cake 

I  saw  a  reqno.st  for  cheese  cake  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  This  is  the  recipe  u.sed  by 
New  York  bakers:  Mix  one  pound  pot 
cheese  and  two  ounces  flour  well.  Take 
out  of  the  bowl  and  lay  aside  for  a  while. 
Cream  six  ounces  sugar  and  two  ounces 
butter  till  light  and  add  two  eggs  to  this 
and  cream  some  more.  Add  your  mixed 
che(>se  and  flour  to  this  and  rn?-  thor- 
<Mighly  Add  vanilla  and  one-half  cup 
milk.  Rake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven.  If 
seven-inch  pans  are  used  you  will  have 
cakes  the  size  sold  in  New  York  City 
for  10  cents  each.  They  will  take  about 
80  minutes  to  bake. 

IIEKBERT  JAHNKB. 


30  Days* 

TRIAU 


More  Comfortable,  Healthful,  Convenient 

the  out  door  privy,  open  vault  and 
breeding  places  for  germs.  Have 
lorless  toilet  right  in  yonr  house. 


Eliminates  the  out  door 
which  are 

sanitary,  odorless  toilet  right 
out  in  cold  weather.  A  boon  to  invalids. 
State  Boards  of  Health. 


open  vault  and  cesspool, 
a  warm, 
yonr  Rouse.  No  going 
Endorsed  by 


THE 
OLD  WAY 


Put  It  Anywhere  In  The  House 

The  germs  arc  tilled  by  a  chemical  process  in  water  THE 

in  thecontainer,  which  you  empty  once  a  month.  NEW  WAY 
Absolutely  DO  odor.  Nomoretrouble  to  empty  than 
ashes.  Closet  absolutely  guaranteed.  ^ 

Write  for  full  descrijition  and  price.  / | 

ROWE  SANITARY  MFC.  CO.  .. 

j  24-E  KOWE  BLDO..  DETROIT,  MICH.  i|,  • 

_ Ask  about tho Ro-San  WuHhatand-  ’’'U 

■f.-.'  Hot  and  Gold  Hunning 

Wator  Without 
.  Plumbing 


Health — Comfort —Convenience 

Don’t  go  out  through  the  nnow,  cold,  elush  or  nasty  weather  to  an  un* 
healthy,  unsanitary,  open  privy.  Let  the  children.  ladies,  or  the  old  folks 
enjoy  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  a  warm,  clean,  odorless,  sanitary 
indoor  closet.  The  unsightly,  germ-breeding,  disease-spreading  out¬ 
house  is  a  menace  to  your  healUi. 

Parmanant 
Vault 

Typo  __ 

Chemical  Toilet 


Comntada 

1'ypc 


Odorless— Sanitary— Germ  Proof 

Protects  your  health,  Bavea  you  money.  Pays  for  it¬ 
self  many  times  in  a  year.  No  water,  sewer  or  ce.-s- 
pool.  Endorsed  by  health  officials.  No  more 
coiiRhs,  colds,  lumbago,  rbcumuliam,  or  neuralgia 
caused  by  unnecessary  exposure.  No  more  big  doctor 
oills.  Easy  to  install.  Coats  lass  than  a  cent  a 
day  upkeep.  Thousands  now  in  use.  FREE  BOOK 
TELLS  ALL.  Write  today. 

DAIL  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

451  Main  St.  Lansing,  Mich. 


[Whothor  you  build  or  remodel, InvoRtlgato  **CREO-01PT'* 
Dixie  Whitf*  Stained  ShingleM  for  Hide  wsIIh. 


Our  book  on  **GRE0-D1PT’’  Homes  shows 
an  artistic  and  economical  possibility  of 
avoiding  the  monotony  of  ordinary  mat¬ 
erial  and  colors  on  roofs  and  side  walls. 

“CREO-DIPT” 

STAINED  SHINGLES 

17  Grades  16,  18,  24-inch  30  Galore 

Save  repair  and  rcpninling  expense.  Preserved  in  Greoaote 
and  stained  any  color  by  our  pioceu.  Selected  cedar  shingles — 
no  waste.  Save  expense— lime  and  muss  of  staining  on  the  job. 
Wrft«  for  our  btKik  toduy.  NtinioK  of  oariHtnttjr  aiifl  lurnbtir 
duatf.T  upprociatcMl.  AhIc  about  24-in.  sh ioKlos  for  nidu  wailn. 

STANDARD  STAINED  SHINGLE  CO. 

1049  OLIVER  STREET  NORTH  TONAWANDA,  N.  V. 

L*'actory  in  Chicago  for  Went 


CIDER  Making  Pays 

With  Mt.  Gilead  Hydraulic  Cider  Presses 

Tliousanda  are  making  Big  Money 
with  our  prcKscB — wlty  not  you? 

Sizes  10  to  400  Ijbla.  daily;  hsind 
or  power.  Cider  evaporators, 
apple-butter  cookers,  vinegar 
generators,  .lilters,  etc. 

Fully  guaranteed.  All  power 
Iiresst^s  have  steel  beams 
anti  sills.  Catalog  Free. 

II  YIHtAin.IC  I»KEH,S  MF«.  C«. 

137  l.lurolii  AVI,.  Mount  (Ilicnd,  O. 

Or  Room  119  L  SSIOortlandt  St.,  Now 


“ROUGH  ON  rats;’  Itou’t  Uioin  tbo  Uousul 

Unboatablo  JOxti  rininator.  Prairie  Dogs,  Copliera, 

Clrouiid  Hogs.  ChinmunkH,  V/enscln,  (Squirrels,  Grows. 
Hawks,  etc.  Tbo  llecotrnized  6tandar<l  lixtci-mliintor 
at  PrupT&Conntry  Stores.  Economy  SIzem  2So.  60c. 
Small  1.0u.  Used  the  World  Over.  Used  by  T7.  8.  Gov’t. 
Rough  on  Raht  Never  Falls.  Hefasa  ^Llt  Substitutes. 


WELL  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 
Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattio  or  Horse  hide.  Calf,  Dog.  Deer 
or  any  kind  of  skin  wiili  hair  or  fur  on. 
Wo  tan  and  tinlah  thorn  riahl ;  lual.o 
them  into  coats  (for  men  and  womi  u;, 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  ordere.l. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  tliom,  ami  bo  worth  more.  Our 
Illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  In 
formation  which  every  stock  raiser 
sliould  havo,  but  wo  neversi'inl  out  this 
valiiablo  hook  exeopt  upon  rmiuost. 

It  teils  iiow  to  take  otf  ami  earo  for 
hides;  how  and  when  wo  pay  tho  trolght 
both  ways  ;  about  our  sale  dyeing  pro¬ 
cess  which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  tlie  customer,  esiiecially  on  horso 
hides  and  calf  skins  ;  aliout  the  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  wo  sell,  taxi¬ 
dermy,  etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  corrt'et  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
5^1  Lyeli  Ave.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FARMS 

Tell  us  what  kind  of  farm  you  want  and 
how  nineh  cash  you  can  pay  down.-and  wo 
will  pi  oparo  imrposely  for  yon  a  list  of  just 
sueh  places  in  many  parts  of  the  .State. 

THE  FARM  BROKERS'  ASSOCIATION.  Inc.,  ONEIOA,  NEW  YORK 

Othur  odlcea  throushout  the  Stato. 


Your  cbance  Is  In  Canada.  Bleb  lands  and 
business  opportunities  ofT<-r  you  indepeinleiiee. 
Farm  lands  $11  to  $.30  acre;  Irrigated  lands,  $35 
to  $.'■>().  Twenty  years  to  pay;  $2,000  loan  in  iin- 
Iiroveinents,  or  ready  made  farms.  Loan  of  livc- 
stoek.  Taxes  average  under  twenty  cents  an 
acre;  no  taxes  on  Improvements,  personal  prop¬ 
erty  or  livestock.  Gooif  markets,  churches, 
Schools,  mails,  teleplioiies.  Kxcelleut  climate — 
crops  and  livestock  prove  it.  Special  lionic- 
Hcekers’  fart!  certitieutes.  Write  for  free  book¬ 
lets.  ALLAN  GAMEItON,  General  S’tperinteu- 
(lent  Land  Hraneli.  Ganadian  Pacifle  liaflwav,  303 
Ninth  Ave.,  Calgary,  Alberta. 


A  .^niRlI  Farm  CALIFORNIA  will  make  you  more 
Mdiiiaii  I  aim  money  with  less  work.  You  will  live 
longer  and  lietter.  Delightful  climate.  Kiclisoil.  Low 
prices.  JOasy  terms.  Sure  profits.  Hospitable  neigh¬ 
bors.  t  iood  roads,  schools  and  churches.  Write  for 
oiirSan.loamiin  Valley  Illustratetl  folders,  free.  C.  1. 
ScagravM,  Industrial  Caniinissiontr  A.T.S  S.  F.Ry..l(n  R).Eiek..  CMetsa 


$65  Per  Acre  150-AcreFarin‘;i*i^f,^tS: 

ware  River  Valley.  All  good  building.s;  fine  land; 
woods;  large  stream;  near  church  and  trolly;  a 
splendid  tiuii-y;  stock  and  general  farm.  A  cheap 
farmer’s  farm.  Horace  G.  Keeder,  Newtown.  Pa. 


IVJAPLE  SYRUP 
EVAPORATORS 


GRIMM’S 

f^YKUPamt  SUGAR— yUlCKKU,  KASIKR 
and  WI  ni  LKSS  ‘  GSl  Unm  is  possildo  liy  any  other  SVSTE.M.  There  la 
„  ..  “’'I'l  l':  I'RKK^-GKT  kKADY  NGW-Indicntions 

?  "■  SKASON.  I’lTces  for  I’UIIK  .tiAl’LK  I’HGDUCTS  are 

INCRLA.SINft.  We  are  r>re|>arcd  to  make  I’KGJII’T 
Al'I'AltATUS  outlie  .MAKKKT.  Also  tho  GltlMM 
UU^ItO-^IDvIk  SUGAtf’  '’tc.,  aro  INDISl’KNSAIil.M  to  tlio 

MAKFH8.  oKuku  NOW.  G.  H.  GRIMM  ESTATE 


.‘tsk  fnr  cirtrr/of/cc  “ itiu/ 
state  nuiitljiT  nf  trees  you  I 


tn. 


RUTLAND,  VT. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “s<iuare  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

-  - 
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Februarj-  10,  1917. 


Make  Butter 
With  Ease 

Drawn  steel  barrel— smooth  as  a 
'  bowl— easy  to  clean.  Cannot  soak 
up  moisture— saves  work  and  time 
Just  what  every  housewife  wants. 
Good  for  a  lifetime  use.  Beautifully 
finished  in  red  and  blue.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  write  us  for  circular  N  o.  38X 

STURGES  &  BURN 
MFG.  CO. 

508  S.  Creen  SI. 

Chicago,  III. 

k  NewYork  Office: 

16S0 

Terminal  Bldg. 

50  Church  St 


Sleek 
Prize 
Winners 

Cost  no  more  to  feed 
than  ill  conditioned, 
poor  producers.  If  you 
have  cows,  calves  or 
otlter  live  stock  below 
par.  chances  are  something's  wrong  with 
the  vital  digestive  organs.  Get  more  out  of 
your  cows;  have  calves  and  shoats  grow 
faster  without  interruption  by  keeping  them 
permanently  toned  up  to  top  notch  condition  with 


..CARPENTER’S  _ 

Nutriotone 


Known  by  agricultural  colleges,''  and  successful 
dairymen  as  the  surest  thing  against  run-down 
conditions  in  stock. 

Soiiil  today  lor  our  Jlbrnil  trial  offer  and  liieratnre.  No  money 
required.  Baokod  by  abaoluto  Kuaiaiilw.  .'v-nd  ix.^tal  today  and 
loai  n  liow  thousands  ot  dalryioeii  oivvent  indiKesIion,  woriin 
•cuiirs,  colic,  abortion,  milk  fever,  ele.,  with  Nutriotone. 

W.  D.  CARPENTER  CO. 

Box  SO  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


PRICE 


ANTI-COW  KICKER 


1 


OaiVERED 


Moneii  rf funded  if  not  scfisfactovii 

THE  MOORE  3ROS.  OF  ALBANY 
NEW  YORK 


HOLSTEINS 


Uni  CTCIIIQ— Bt’eed  np.  not  down.  Cheap  bulls 
nUI«u  I  bill  w  ai-e  tiie  niost  expensive.  We  offer 
registered  sons  of  a  35.61  lb.  sire.  A.  R.  O.  dams,  at 
$1‘J5,  easy  iiaynieiits.  Fitrmers  can’t  afford  to  use 
serntiR  at  these  prices.  Send  for  pedigrees. 
CLOVEKDALE  FARM,  CHAKEOTTE,  N.  F. 

For  Sale-Holslein  Heifers  fiS” 

SOWS;  not  bred.  HARRY  VAIL,  Warwick.  Orange  Co.,  N.Y. 

Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves 

special  offer,  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenango,  N.Y, 


GUERNSEYS 


Guernseys  Guernseys 
RARE  CHANCE 

Ilaviiijir  sold  my  farm,  1  now  olFer  for  sale  aiv  entire  hertl 
of  registered  and  high  grade  Guernseys.  Included  are 
Aziicena's  Standard,  No.  25587.  half  brother  to  Azuceua’s 
Pride  II.  leader  of  Chtss  0  for  three  years.  Four  of  liis 
daugliters  in  calf  herd  won  8rd  at  the  1916  National  Dairy 

Show.  His  sire’s  three  nearest  dains  average  640  lbs.  B.  F  .  Fe¬ 
males  include  Imp.  Hamley’s  Daisy,  a  double  granddaughter  of 
Masher's  Sequel.  Her  dam  Daisy  of  the  Friquet.  has  an  Island  rec* 
ord  of  662  lbs  B.  F.  Also  Imp.  Princess  of  thc.NicoIles,  a  very 

B remising  daughter  of  Gov.  of  the  Chenc.  She  is  in  calf  to  I.  C. 

landy’s great  herd  bull.  Lang>v’ater  Peerless,  whose  dam  is  in  the 
1.000  (d.  ^ass.  The  l>alanco  of  the  herd  contains  equally  good 
representatives  of  the  breed.  An  exceptionally  low  price  on  the 
lot  as  drey  must  be  sold.  Come  and  see  them.  We  are  40  miles  out 
from  N.  Y.  City.  **OLO  FIELDS*’,  F.  C.  CoMiss.  Babylon.  N.Y. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS  send  for  sale  l.st. 

Edwin  B.  MatjIjE  -  Coatesville,  Pa. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Prices  Reasonabla  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM,  Smithtown, N.Y. 


For  Sale-Reg.  Guernsey  Bulls  J 

Sequel  Breeding.  S.  W.  TOWNSEND,  Cochranville,  Pa. 


,  .  are  the 

Most  Economical  Producers 
of  butter  fat  and  butter.  Study  tlic  re¬ 
sults  of  the  Pan  American  Dairy  A*"** 

xcribed  in  onr  beautiful  free  booklet  The 
Story  of  the  Guernsey.”  Write  for  it. 

AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB,  Bo«  R,  Peterboro,  N.  H 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


A  Pennsylvania  Sheep  Man 
I  lijive  iihvays  felt  somewhat  embar¬ 
rassed  when  called  upon  to  blew  my  own 
born,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  I  should 
feel  sheepish  to  blow  my  ram’s  horn,  and 
tlu‘re  seems  to  be  quite  a  revival  amon^ 
sliepherds  without  sheep.  Some  call  for 
the  blood  of  every  hound  and  Scotch  col¬ 
lie.  and  invite  them  to  step  off  the  earth 
i|uietly.  Xow  history  seems  to  prove  that 
in  pioneer  days  these  old  hills  of  ours 
were  decorated  with  bears  and  howling 
wolvt's  and  yet  our  forefathers  kept  sheep. 
I  don’t  live  far  from  some  coal  towns,  and 
I  see  from  my  window  just  now  an  Italian 
butcher  two  miles  from  his  home,  and  five 
dogs  after  his  wagon.  I  keep  about  L'O 
gi’tide  Oxford  ewes,  and  last  Summer  in 
d.-iylight  the  dogs  tackled  and  killed  two 
fine  ewes.  This  was  tlie  second  time  in 
four  years  that  dogs  attiicked  my  sheep. 
’I'liese  wei'o  considered  the  finest  flock  In 
the  county,  and  as  I  did  not  possess  the 


eitlu'l’  of  the  idots.  Tile  bind  is  situated 
in  the  central  part  of  Illinois;  the  clinuite, 
1  judge,  difl’ers  .'lomewhat  from  yours.  The 
I>:irt  I  sow  to  clover.  I  think,  should  also 
lie  sown  to  oats  as  a  nurse  crop  to  the 
clover.  I  have  never  sown  rape  and  do 
not  know  wliether  or  not  it  would  do  to 
sow  this  crop  in  the  Spring.  In  a  general 
way  my  idea  is  in  the  Spring,  to  sow  one 
plot  to  otits  and  clover,  one  to  rape  and 
one  to  cow  peas.  Will  that  doV  If  my 
plan  is  followed,  which  of  the  plots  should 
lie  retid.v  for  pasturage  first,  which  .second 
:uid  which  third?  I  low  many  aiiim.ils. 
young  and  old.  should  this  land  acconimo- 
dilte?  ,1.  K.  w. 

St.  I.onis.  Mo. 

"I'lie  genertil  idoti  in  iii’oviding  croits  for 
hogs  through  the  Summer  is  to  have  .'X 
rotation  of  crops  on  the  land  continn.illy, 
putting  in  another  as  soon  as  one  lot  13 
eaten  down.  Here  the  oats  and  clover 
yfiu  mention  would  be  sown  in  the  l  iill, 
and  eaten  down  early  enough  to  put  the 
hind  into  cow  peas.  Rape,  sown  in  the 
eiirly  Ftill.  wtmld  keep  the  hogs  busy  here 


Sheep  on  a  Pennsylvania  Farm 


liioneer  .sand  I  offered  them  for  sale  at 
.$12  a  hc'ad.  I  tried  to  sell  them  for 
about  10  dtiys  and  a  number  of  men 
looked  at  them  and  did  not  object  to  the 
price  “if  they  only  had  fences.”  I  rubbed 
on  a  little  more  stnid  and  I  still  have  the 
.sheep. 

It  is  common  for  those  sheep  to  ha.e 
twins  and  triplet  lambs  which,  if  given  a 
chance,  weigh  at  weaning  time  125  to  150 
Ihs.,  and  se'II  for  breeding  purposes  above 
nijirket  price.  Ton  of  those  ewes  were 
yotirlings  hist  f^pring,  and  clipped  10  Ihs. 
of  wool  apiece.  The  thi’ee  largest  were 
triplets  witli  a  perfect  stimcness  at  wean¬ 
ing  time ;  black  face  and  legs.  Their 
dam  weighed  ISO  lbs.,  and  this  was  her 
third  set  of  triplets,  and  still  she  had  SVi* 
lbs.  of  wool.  At  this  date  the  sheep  are 
mulling  at  a  barn  with  some  young  Jer¬ 
sey  heifers,  with  a  free  rnii  to  Timothy 
hiiy.  I  always  put  bells  on  the  sheep ; 
Unit  does  not  .seem  to  intimidate  dogs,  but 
m.ikes  it  easier  for  people  to  locate  them. 

Young  cattle  or  mares  and  colts  do  not 
do  quite  so  well  in  a  sheep  pasture,  but  I 
Inive  never  had  any  trouble  with  dogs 
when  young  cattle  or  mares  and  colts  ran 
in  the  same  pasture.  When  a  stray  dog 
enters  the  field  they  go  after  him  with  a 
loud  and  solid  front,  though  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  conceded  that  a  ”2  repeating  Win¬ 
chester  is  an  tittraclive  stop  watch  for 
wtiyftiring  dog.s. 

There  are  only  a  few  ]ieople  in  this 
part  of  the  country  who  care  to  fence  for 
sheep.  Three  barbed  wires  will  turn 
Iiorses  and  cattle,  but  it  takes  a  solid 
fence  ftir  shee])  or  they  creep  through. 

Indiana  Co..  I’a.  will  a.  dibi.e. 


Hay  Pasture  in  Illinois 

I  have  about  00  acres  of  young  orchard 
standing  on  land  that  is  light  and  liable  to 
erode.  I  have  had  tin*  land  in  corn,  cow 
peas  and  Cow-horn  turnips  for  the  three 
seasons  the  trees  have  been  growing.  I 
wish  to  discontinue  that  kind  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  wish  to  turn  the  orchards  into 
hog  iiastures.  I  can  divide  the  ground 
into  three  parts  of  about  equal  size,  and 
can  use  besides  about  12  acres  of  Blue 
grass  pasture,  which  can  he  used  with 


till  well  into  Winter.  But  climate  makes 
dilTerences.  In  Central  Illinois  yon  could 
not  follow  a  rotation  that  would  be  good 
here  in  IMaryliind.  Spring-sown  oats  and 
Bed  clover  Avonld  he  goo<l  so  long  as  the 
oats  last,  and  the  hogs  might  possibly  get 
some  clover  later  by  being  turned  on  the 
lot  in  peas  later.  But  in  your  section  in¬ 
stead  of  sowing  petis  and  clover  I  would 
sow  Canadii  ])eas  and  oats,  and  follow 
these  Avith  rajie  for  Fall  pasture.  Sow 
.•mother  lot  in  an  early  cow  pea  like  the 
New  Era  the  first  of  June..  These  should 
he  retuly  to  turn  on  by  the  time  the  oats 
and  peas  are  eaten,  and  you  can  sow  Red 
clover  after  these  to  come  in  for.  the  next 
Summer,  and  rim  through  the  season. 
Tlie  I’ape  Ciin  be  again  sown  in  early 
Spring.  Rape  can  be  sown  either  in  early 
Spring  or  Summer  for  Summer  or  Fall 
use.  In  fact  the  only  thing  I  can  recom- 
nuMid  under  the  climatic  conditions  is  con- 
st:mt  Avatchfulness  to  catch  the  chances 
for  succession  crops.  Y'ou  can  sow  cow 
peas  till  the  first  of  July,  and  while  sown 
that  late  in  your  section  they  might  not 
m.’itnre.  they  Avill  still  furnish  pasturage. 
I  cannot  suggest  a  certain  hard  and  fast 
rotation  for  that  section,  but  by  watching 
the  chances  yon  can  with  the  crops  men¬ 
tioned  keep  up  a  succession  for  the  hogs, 
and  when  a  lot  is  in  Red  clover  yon  can 
keep  up  pasture  on  that  all  through  the 
season  by  taking  stock  off  on  another  lot 
for  a  time.  w.  F.  ma,ssey. 


A  Great  Cow  Record 

I  am  inckising  a  clipping  from  the 
Syracuse  I’ost-Sttmdard  of  .Tan.  11,  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  a  certain  cow 
gives  1005  pounds  of  milk  in  seven  days. 
That  would  moan,  I  believe,  5021/4  qts. 
a  week,  71.0S  qts.  a  day,  or  35.90  qts. 
at  a  milking.  This  seems  impossible, 
and  I  would  thank  yon  either  to  verify 
or  discount  the  statement.  R.  K.  11. 

Lafayette.  X.  Y. 

The  cow  May  Echo  Sylvia,  Holsteiu- 
Friesian,  owned  at  Brock ville,  Out.,  act¬ 
ually  has  a  record  of  1005  pounds  of 
milk  and  41  pounds  (estimated)  of  but¬ 
ter  in  seven  days.  R.  K.  H.  draws  some 


JERSEYS 


its-*'’' 


''Selecting  and 
Developing  the 
Jersey  Herd” 

Is  a  booklet  by  Prof.  Hugh  G.  Van 
Pelt  It  tells  how  you  can  build 
a  well-developed,  money-making 
Jersey  herd  by  proper  selection 
and  judicious  breeding.  The 
future  of  your  dairy  herd  de¬ 
pends  upon  how  you  select  your 
foundation  animals  and  how  they 
and  their  offspring  are  developed. 
The  Jersey  cow  combines  beauty  with 
dairy  conformation.  Healthy,  vigorous 
and  profit- producing,  she  lifts  the 
mortgages  and  increases  bank  ac¬ 
counts.  Send  for  book  today. 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

West  23rd  St.  Hew  York  City 


Meridale  Jerseys 

Bull  Calf 

Ready  for  service — a  grandson  of 
Interested  Prince  58224  (Imp.),  and 
backed  by  three  generations  of 
Register  of  Merit  dams.  He  rep¬ 
resents  blood  lines  followed  at 
Meridale  Farms  for 
more  than  28  years. 
Write  for  pedigree. 

AYER  6  McKlNNEY 

300  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

POLLED  JERSEYS  fzUXi:. 

of  CHAS.  S.  HATFIELD,  Sec'y,  Box  38.  R.  4,  Springfield.  0. 


WE  AKK  OFFERING 

15  Reg.  Jersey  Heifers 

10  to  ISmontlts  old;  also  1  ItULiL.  CALF,  1  month 
old — allol'Notile  of  Onkltiiid  and  St.  Lambert  hreed- 
iiig.  Also  60  Registered  Chester  White  Figs.lO 
weeks  to  4  iiioiitlis  Old.  A  Iso  Sows  ready  for  breed¬ 
ing  and  Boars  lor  service.  Write  for  circular 
and  prices.  EDWARD  WALTER,  Dept.  R,  West  Chester.  Pa. 


RfXTNiproH.loroouo  S«i>liio  Tormentor  Wooii,  the 
neglSTereO  uersuys  world's  l,est.  Young  bulls,  iieifeni, 
calves,  and  a  tew  good  cows.  U.  J.  NENEPP,  McTeylown.  Penn’i 


s:  HOLSTEINS 

I^e  Grove  Farm 


offers  to  farmers  that  will  give  reference 

Holstein  Bull  Calves  for  Their  Keeping 

Three  Years,  with  privilege 
of  buying  in  one  year,  tor 

We  have  in  our  herd  first  prize  bull,  champion  heifer, 
atA’ew  York  State  Fair.  We  ship  on  approval- 
take  all  chances  of  death.  We  will  not  consent  to 
liave  one  dissatisfied  customer. 

D.  M.  WHITE  -  Bath,  N.Y. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL 

I  am  offering  tor  sale  a  bull  born  March  21,  1916, 
that  will  soon  be  ready  for  service.  He  is  more 
white  than  black,  well  grown,  and  a  good  individ¬ 
ual.  The  sire  is  a  29.9-lb.  son  of  King  of  the  I'ont- 
lacs,  and  the  dam  is  a  14-lb.  junior-two-year-old 
that  is  capable  of  a  larger  record  at  ne.xt  test. 
Excellent  breeding  in  every  line.  Bull  is  tuber¬ 
culin  tested  and  is  sure  to  please,  I'rice  $100,  F.  O. 
B.  .Sherburne.  Write  tor  pedigree. 

JOHN  M.  HOWARD,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 

9 fin  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked  00 ws. 

tUU  A  number  are  recently  fresh  and  othei-s  due  to 
fre.slien  soon.  Tlicy  are  heavy  producers  and  will 
please  you. 

inn  well  bred  two  .and  three  year  old  heifers 

lUU  bred  to  good  registered  B.  F.  bulls.  All  .s|o<-li  .s<ild 
■wuli  a  full  guarantee.  Speeial  jtrice  on  car  load  lots. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  S  SON  Springdale  Farms,  Cortland.  N.Y. 

I’lione  116  oi'  1176  JI 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins  *s2o“ 

;«  Jlol.stein  heifer  calves, $16  to 
$30  each,  express  paid  in  lots  of 
5.  2  carload  high  grade  Hol¬ 

stein  heifers,  $35  to  $76  eacli.  I 
carload  of  high  grade  Holsteiu 
CO  ws, close  si)riiigei's.$85  to$100. 
1  carload  of  l  egistei-ed  cow  s, 
$200  each,  due  in  Mai-ch.  6  reg¬ 
istered  lieifei-s,  due  in  Marcli. 
$160  each.  18  registered  heifers, 
3  to  16  months  old,  $80  to  $125. 
15  registered  bulls,  $25  to  $100. 
J.  C.  REAGAN,  TULLY.  N.  Y. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

1 00  Extra  higli  grade  cows.  Fresh  and  due  to  calve 
soon.  Cows  tliat  are  bred  for  milk'.  They  fill 
the  pail.  Come  and  see  them  milked. 

12  Keg.  bulls,  all  ages.  A  few  Keg.  cows  and  extra 
higli  heifer  calves,  10  days  old. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER 

Dept.  Y  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Phone  14*F*5  Phone  43*F>2  McGraw 
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wrong:  f'onolub.ous  in  comniPiitingr  on  the 
case.  P'or  instance,  he  says  that  the  cow 
must  Iiave  gi-en  .‘h5.99  quarts  of  milk 
at  a  milking,  when  in  fact.  sl>e  would 
have  to  give  only  one  half  of  that  quan¬ 
tity,  it  being  a  fact  that  all  cows  are 
milked  four  times  a  day  when  making 
these  official  records. 

Speaking  of  big  records,  perhaps  it  is 
not  yet  generally  knowm  that  the  50- 
pound  cow  has  arrived.  That  is.  the 
cow  that  has  made  50.08  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  in  seven  days.  She  is  Segis  h''ayne 
.Tohanna.  a  IIolstein-Friesian.  and  is 
owned  by  Mr.  Oliver  Cabana  of  Elma 
Center.  N.  Y.  This  cow  recently  gave 
7.80.8  lbs.  milk  in  seven  days,  which 
rested  out  .50.68  lbs.  of  butter  on  an 
80%  basis.  Perhaps  the  thing  will  not 
lo<ik  so  iinpo.ssihle  when  we  ct>nsider  that 
this  cow  weighs  1900  pounds,  and  that 
she  ate  .80  lbs.  of  gmin,  40  lbs.  of  sil¬ 
age.  100  lb.s.  of  roots.  .82  lbs.  of  beet 
pulp,  and  12  lbs.  of  Alfalfa  hay  every 
24  hours.  This  cow  is  simply  a  w'ouder- 
ful  illustration  of  what  may  be  done  by 
l)roper  breeding  followed  up  with  pro¬ 
pel-  feed  and  care. 

The  granddam  of  Segis  Fayne  .Tohan¬ 
na  was  rai.sed  al>out  three  miles  from 
my  farm.  She  made  15..8.8  lbs.  of  butter 
in  a  week.  She  was  bred  to  a  bull  from 
a  24.24  lb.  cow,  and  produced  a  29  lb. 
cow.  This  cow  in  turn  was  bred  to  a 
bull  from  a  35.55  lb.  cow,  and  the  result 
is  this  wonderful  50-lb.  cow.  The  breed¬ 
ing  methods  were  good,  but  the  results 
never  could  have  been  attained  if  Segis 
Fayne  .Tohanna  had  not  been  grown  up 
to  weigh  1900  lbs.  She  simiily  could 
not  have  held  the  214  lb.s.  of  food  and  , 
the  water  to  produce  the  results.  i 

J.  G.  M. 


worse.  Often  a  balk.v  or  fractious  horse 
will  result. 

He  careful  not  to  overwork  the  colt. 
Y’ou  may  plow  him  half  a  da.v  at  a  time, 
but  even  then  he  .should  not  be  rushed. 
Constant  hard  pulling  is  almost  certain 
to  make  s6i-e  shoulders,  .strained  muscles 
or  weak  ankles.  Treat  him  well  and  he 
will  i-eward  you  with  years  of  faithful 
seiwice  and  yon  will  bo  proud  to  own  him. 
Treat  him  badl.v  and  you  will  always 
have  a  bunch  of  troubles  on  your  hands, 
that  will  be  hard  to  unload. 

Illinoi.s.  R.  B.  Ri  snixG. 


Milch  cows  and  spring(M-s.  tflT.o  to  $100 
per  head.  Veal  calves,  12  to  13c  p<'r 
pound.  Ilutter,  KJc ;  eggs,  40c  •  apples, 
.$1  bu. ;  potatm'.s,  ,$1.75 ;  cabbage  retailing 
at  5  and  6c  per  Ib.  Hay  to  pressers,  $8 
to  .$10.  Most  of  the  milk  goes  to  the  iler- 
rell  8oule  Co.  at  .$2.10*per  cwt.  for  3  per 
cent.  milk.  IVeather  is  cold  and  stormy 
most  of  the  time  .and  the  ice  harvest  is  the 
order  of  the  day  at  present.  w.  m.  l. 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Potatoes,  .$2  per  bu. ;  apples,  .$1  v>er 
bu.  :  bntfer,  .8.5e  lb. ;  beef,  12c  lb.,  dressed  ; 
pf>rk,  10c  dres.sed  ;  milch  cows,  .$60  to  .$90. 
Horses  as  high  as  .$200  to  .$250.  c.  ii.  it. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Rutter,  30e  lb. ;  eggs,  40  to  50c  doz. ; 
bran,  .$2  per  100  lbs. ;  middlings.  .$2.10 
per  100  lbs. ;  corumeal,  .$2.40  per  100  lbs. ; 
corn,  $1  bu. ;  wheai,  .$2  bu, ;  oats.  (Mh; 
bu.;_Navy  beans,  .$7.40  bu. ;  potatoes.  .$4 
to  $5  bbl. ;  sweet  potatoes.  $1  bu. ;  cab¬ 
bage.  .$6  per  100  lbs. ;  live  poultrv,  tur¬ 
keys,  2oc  lb.;  chickens.  .20c  lb.;  hems,  l.Sc 
lb. ;  ducks,  18c  lb. ;  roosters,  12c  lb.  ;• 
geese,  17c  lbs.  Dressed  hog.s,  10  to  1.8( 
lb. ;  calves,  13c  lb.  k.  e.  c. 

Westmoreland  ( 'O..  Va. 


UNICORN 

MAKES  WONDERFUL 
MILK  RECORDS 


flThe  3  highest  Holstein  year  rec¬ 
ords  in  Indiana  made  with  Unicorn. 

<]IHighest  analysis  and  digestibility 
of  any  officially  tested  ration. 
^Contains  no  hay  or  cheap  fillers. 
Makes  milk  at  less  cost  than  any 
other  feed  or  ration. 


Free 


Copy  of  Cow  Tester* 
Manual  with  useful  tables 

QWrite  today  number  of  cows 
and  breed  your  own  and  get  cop\". 

CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Pure  Feeds 

P.  O.  Box  815R  .-CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Fixing  Good  Habits  in  the  Young  Horse 

If  the  young  horse  was  not  handled 
when  he  was  a  colt,  the  first  thing  to  do  is 
to  put  a  lialter  on  him.  The  easie.st, 
quickest  and  most  quiet  way  should  he 
imrsued  in  doing  this.  I  have  learned  by 
experience  that  it  is  a  goral  pl;ni  to  put  a 
gentle  nag  in  the  stall  beside  the  young 
hoiw,  then  with  a  halter  slip  up  on  the 
opfMisite  .side  of  the  gentle  aiiimnl.  Re- 
fore  the  young  hor.se  is  hardly  aware  of 
your  presence  yon  may  be  able  to  slip  the 
batter  f)ver  his  hejid.  If  .an  old  nag  is 
unavailable,  put  the  young  horse  into  the 
stall  and  get  him  quiet  by  rubbing  him  on 
the  .shoulders  aud  neck,  pattiug  him  and 
si>eaking  kindly  to  him.  In  a  short  while 
yon  will  be  able  to  put  on  the  halter. 

T  don’t  think  it  pays  to  get  the  young 
hoi-.se  excited.  He  may  become  foolish 
aliont  his  head.  Nev<-r  la.s.so  and  choke 
him  down  unless  it  becoine.s  absolutely 
necessary.  I  tried  this  plan  with  one 
mare  colt  one  time  aud  she  was  very 
foolish  about  her  head  ever  afterwards. 
Kindness  and  i).-iti(‘n<-e  should  always  be 
manifested  in  handling  the  young  horse. 
If  .a  man  dues  not  ptissess  them  he  had 
better  turn  his  young  c<dt  over  to  .some 
one  else  to  break  for  him.  After  the  hal¬ 
ter  is  on  tlie  horse  he  may  be  turned  loose 
in  the  lot  with  the  halter  strap  dragging 
the  ground.  He  will  step  on  the  strap 
and  soon  teach  himself  to  be  turned  about 
by  it.  Go  into  the  lot  often  during  the 
day  aud  take  hold  of  the  strap  and  lead 
liim  about  or  come  up  to  him  and  pet  him 
a  while.  This  will  enable  the  horse  to 
understand  that  you  are  his  frieud  and 
wi.sh  to  treat  him  well. 

It  is  the  pra(-tice  of  some  farmers  to 
hitch  the  halter  strap  to  the  hames  of  a 
gentle  horse  and  simply  draw  the  colt 
about  the  lot  until  he  understands  he 
must  be  led  or  have  his  ne<-k  un jointed. 

T  do  not  advise  this  (-ruel  plan. 

After  the  young  horse  has  become  hal¬ 
ter- wise  the  hai-ne.ss  should  be  placed  on 
him  and  he  should  be  led  about  the  lot 
until  he  understands  the  harness  is  not 
meant  to  punish  him.  If  the  young  horse 
shies  or  jumps  about,  deal  kindly  with 
him.  pet  him  a  little  aud  he  will  be  all 
right. 

Hitch  him  to  a  wagon  with  a  gentle 
nag  and  drive  them  out  on  the  road. 
There  will  be  little  or  no  trouble.  The 
young  horse  may  jump  about  aud  ))ull 
back  a  time  or  two.  but  he  will  soon  be 
taking  his  place  beside  th-:  gentle  animal 
iind  doing  his  part  c'  the  pulling.  It 
never  pays  to  whip  c.‘  beat  a  young  horse. 
If  he  seems  mes.:'  -nough  to  need  punish¬ 
ment  the  -yo-!::  only  makes  him  the 


]Drew  Stalls 
Stanchions 


Are  The  Kind  You  Want 

because  they  have  all  the  good  features  of 

others  and  many  exclusive  Drew.fcatures  not  equalled 
in  any  other  line. 

Brev)  Indesiructtble  Steel  Stalls  have  two 
sure-stops  instead  of  one.  Impossible  for  cow  to  get 
anywhere  bat  the  right  place.  Sure  stops  swing  back 
against  partition  whcnstaachiouialocked  allowing  cow 
full  freedom.  Entirerowcanbeoperatedatany  point* 

Drev>SpringCushionBottom\sn^VQTr\z^d» 
It  permits  etaachion  to  tive  when  cow  lies  down  or 
gets  up.  Saves  wear  and  tear  oa  Btanchiona — gives 
cow  greater  comfort. 

Perfect  alignmeyii  device  and  width  adjust¬ 
ment  device.  **Drcw  Stanchions  have  a  solid  connec¬ 
tion  when  open  or  shut.  They  have  a  positive  lock 
used  to  open  and  can  be  operated  with  one  hand.'* 
These  and  other  Valuable  Z>rcw  features  are  folly  ex¬ 
plained  ia  our 

I7ppI7  vrhich  Illustrates  and  describes 

*  newest  and  best  Sanitary  Barn 

Equipment  on  market — stanchions,  stalls*  feed  and 
litter  carriers,  watering  bowls — everything*  Write  to  • 
day.  Learn  all  about  the  Drew  line  first. 

DREW  CARRIER  CO.i  Dep^  122  WATERLOO,  WIS. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


GRANDSONS  OF  KING 
SEGIS  PONTIAC  ALCARTA 

THE  FAMOUS  S50,000  BUEE 
The  Best  BUmxI  at  Itarg;ain  Prices 

The  s^e  ot  evei-y  one  of  these  bulls  is  Kinfr  Se^is 
Pontiac  Calamity,  one  of  Uie  best  sons  of  Kin)$ 
Seffia  Pontiac  .Clearta.  He  stands  at  the  hea<i  of  a 
herd  of  2i)0  cow.  and  already  lias  *0  danRiitars  all 
of  which  will  be  tested  and  fully  developed. 

No.  1— About  two-thii-ds  black,  born  Nov.  17th 
out  of  a  28.15  lb.  cow  whoso  dam  has  23.71  lb.s. 
Price  $-22.->.<)<>. 

No. a— About  two-tUli-ds  white,  born  Nov.  J8th,  1916 
out  ot  a  25.56  lb.  cow,  Ki  anddauirhler  of  DcKol 
2nd,  lUitter  Boy  3rd.  Price  ♦las.  00. 

No.  8— Nearly  white.  Bom  Nov.  2«th,  1916,  out  of 
a  23.39  lb.  cow  whose  dam  has  -20.62  lbs.  I'rlce 
*100.00. 

EXPRESS  PREPajD  EAST  OP  MISSISSIPPI 

G.  G.  BURETXGAME,  Cazeiiovia,  N,  Y. 


SHEEP 


Tiinl9.^hppn  both  sexes.  Write  for  liteiatnre  and 
lUniSOneep  prices  to  J.M.  McPhersBn.Seoltsville,  N.Y. 

TUNIS  SHEEP: 

One  registered  Tunis  ram  five  years 
old,  sold  to  avoid  inbreeding.  HENI{Y 
T.  FAY,  Arlington  P.  O.,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Swiss  Goats  raTs'S. 

Several  Young  Bucks.  Nearly  Pure 

Wild  inimals  homtht  and  .sold.  SarlandZoo- 

miu  Himiidis  logical  Company  Box  X  487,  Oldtnwn,  Me. 


SAVE  Stomachs  • 

Rennets  from  sucking  or  milk-fed 
calves  are  worth  money !  Save  your 
calves’  stomachs.  .Send  them  to  us. 
We  pay  shipping  charges  and  high¬ 
est  prices.  Active  agents  wanted 
everywhere.  Send  for  particulars. 

Chr.  Hansen’s  Laboratory 

Box  10  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


Shetland 

h*;rd  ill  Idggest  Shetland  ProduciiiK  Comity  in  IT.  $.*,0  to  |luO, 

SHETLAND  PONIES 

200  Head  to  select  from.  Twentj->stx 
yeai-s  experience.  Write  Dept.  L,  for  cata¬ 
logue.  THE  SHAOrSIDE  FARMS,  North  Benton,  0. 


GET  THE  BOY  A  PONY 

and  let  him  do  some  of  tlie  light  work  on  the  PRrm. 
Write  to  H.  H.  MINElt,  Sarauac  Lake,  N.  Y. 

KENTUCKY  JACKS  and  SADDLERS 

BIG  BONE  Kentucky  JACKS  and  JENNETS.  85  head 
FIVE  and  CUBAN  GAITED  STALLIONS,  geldings  and 
niaree.  Fancy  MULE  TEAMS.  WHITEUS'lescrlbtiigyoiirw«iit«. 

ASK  FOR  OUR  1917  CATALOG 
THE  COOK  FARMS  -  Box  436L,  LEXINGTON,  KY. 

For  Sale-Imported  Percheron  Stalb'on 

cription  on  request.  O.  V.  Reams,  Eau  Claire,  Mich. 

For  sale— Kegistered  PERCHEilON  STAL¬ 
LIONS  and  BROOD  MARKS,  to  close  estate. 
ELMWOOD  STOCK  FARM.W.S.  Wrinlit,  Execulor.Pelmar.K.Y. 

DRAFT  STUDS  AND  JACKS  ^^d  a  v  s 

5- year-olds,  registered,  sonnd,  sure,  tried  bieo,leis, 
smooth,  good  disposition  and  broke.  S500  a  pjiii- 
or  )S300  for  one.  BIG  MIAMI  STOCK  FARM,  North  Beiid.Q. 


Leading  Live 

250  Pei-cheron  and  Belgian  Stal¬ 
lions,  Mares,  Shetland  Ponies  and 
Holstein  Cattle.  Come  aud  .see  the 
$20,000  Holstein  Btill.  King  Cham¬ 
pion  Rag  Apple,  the  greatest  young 
bull  on  earth.  Prices  right.  Terms 
to  suit  responsible  parties. 

A.  W.  GREEN 

Middlefleld,  O.,  R.  I{.  Station, 

East  Orwell,  O.,  on  Penna.  R.  R. 


SWINE 


BERKSHIRES  ”;i 

Breeamg  and  quality  unexi’elled.  Prices  ritrht 
Write  us  yonr  wants.  H.  6RIMSHAW.  North  East.  Pa! 

FOR  PURE  RRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WKSTVIKW  STOCK  FARM.  R. 
K.  D.  No.  1,  Wiiistoii-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Kinderhook  Duroc-Jersey  Swine  Asso.““;.®t%rs 

in  tho  East  for  registered  stock  of  all  ages.  Best 
of  breeding.  Free  from  disease. 

C.  M.  RALMKR,  Sec'y-Treas.,  Valatie,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


BRED  BERKSHIRE  SOWS 

for  large,  typey  BERK¬ 
SHIRE  sows,  combined  with  the  best  of 
breeding,  we  have  them.  We  can  offer  you 
large  sows,  safe  in  pig,  for  from  $75.00 

daughters  of  LEE 
PRItMIER  S  RIVAL,  Hopeful  Lee’s  Suc- 
ces.sor,  and  Lee  Premier’s  Masterpiece.  Not  a 
common  sow  in  the  lot.  The  $75  sows  we  will 
guarantee  to  give  satisfaction  on  arrival.  Every 
sow  so  sold  is  guaranteed  to  be  safe  in  pig. 

Also  we  offer  a  few  spring  1916  boars  and 
sows,  for  from  $40  to  $60. 

Every  animal  CHOLER.\  IMMUNE  by  double  treat¬ 
ment.  All  clean  stock  from  a  clean  herd. 

Swine  hept.  at  EAST  LY.ME,  CONN. 
VIS1TOR.S  ALWAYS  WELCOME.  Address 

BRANFORD  FARMS.  GROTON,  CONN 


HAMILTON  FARM  BERKSHIRES 

Biggest  Winners  at  International  Show 

Inelndliix  llrat  prize  liepl  and  grand  champion  mnw,  aim  la.w 
won  this  honor  six  times  slralght  U)la  jear,  winning  .  i-r  nil 
other  sows.  North,  S<mlh,  Bast  and  West,  inclmltng  National 
BwInoShow,  a  lecord  never  excelled  and  iMieslUy  never  e<pinlle.l. 
Wo  oft-er  a  few  bred  sows,  and  a  tew  serrk-e  boars,  Im-lii.llog 
Junior  Champion  Ohio  Stata  Fair,  and  other  bomra  such  as  the 
Grand  Champion  at  Illinois  State  Pair.  Rememtwr  we  have  the 
leading  herd  of  the  East  for  1916,  and  tho  Grand  Chamnion 
Berkshire  Sow  of  the  World  ! 

HAMILTON  FARM,  Fred  Hnyler,  Mgr.,  Ghdstone,  N  J. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  at  HIGHWOOD 

I.ietter  from  ,1.  ,T.  Vipoiid,  Dana.  Iowa:  "Received  ' 
hog  Thursday.  He  came  through  in  tine  shnrie.  I 
am  well  pleased  with  him.”  A  iieighbcr  of  .Mr.  Vi- 
pond’s  after  seeing  this  boai-,  sent  to  ns  for  one  like 
him.  We  have  forty  selected  boars  left.-ind  guaran¬ 
tee  each  one.  H.C.  $  H.B.HARPENDING.Box  IS.Oondee  N  Y 


SPECIAL  BERKSHIRE  SALE 

If  you  want  a  350  pound  gilt — a  young  service 
boar  or  a  young  pig  write  us;  have  them  priced 
to  sell.  PRIDE  HOME  FARM,  Howard,  Pa. 


Springbank  Berkshires 

Bred  Sows  and  Gilts  for  March  and  April  farrow 
Open  Gilts,  June  fanowed.  ti  Sei-vice  Hoars 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbletlale,  Ct. 

Rpr^QhirpC  purebred.  6- weeks-old  breeders, $7 :  eitbei- 

Dentsnires  CLOVERDALE  farm,  charlotte.  New  York 


Pedigreed  Duroc  Jersey  Pigs  'uti-i 


0  I  Youug  boars  ready  for  immediate  ser- 

Good,  largo,  vigorous  nninuils. 

Pnee,»30— »35.  Elerbert  Haith.Manlius.N.Y. 


QIC',  8  w«eksold,$8.  Reg.,  pair,  115.  Alsobroo.l 

u.i.u.  a  J.  D.  SHEIMIOINE  «  SONS.  Lerraine,  N  Y. 


F.r  S.fc-Regisiered  0. 1.  C.  Pigs  .‘J.SSS.SV;’..?: 


REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES 

boars.  Gilts  Broil  gilts  and  Pig.s.  Satisfaction  gnar- 
auteed.  Kidgely  Manor  Farm,  Stoae  Ridne.  N.  Y. 


CHESTER  WHITES  and 
LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

Boars  ready  for  immediate  service.  These 
are  good,  large,  vigorous  animals  of  correct 
type  and  conformation. 

Also  iookinj  orders  now  for  gilts  of  the  above 
breeds  to  ,arrow  in  Spring  of  J917 

HEART’S  DEUGHT  FARM, 


CHAZY 
N.  Y. 


DOGS 


TnlliV  Piin«  and  guinea  pigs. 
s,.oiue  r ups  xelson  bkos..  ghove  oity,  va. 

Pedigreed  Collie  Pups 

GREAT  OANPCl  also  pups, 

UPS) 

-  Danielson,  Conn. 


F.  W.  WOOD 


DOGS— Airedale  Terriers 

Bitch  in  whelp  and  puppies.  *15  up.  Finest  hn- 
ported  stock.  Allstone  Kennels,  Bound  Brook.  N.  J. 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

Most  useful  dog  alive.  (1)  Best  watch  doe.  alert,  brave,  sensible.  (21  Peertoca 
stMk  dog,  lulls  bob  c.at,  coyote,  mongrels.  i3)  Great  orchard  dog,  (4)  Wtander- 
lul  hunting  dog,  used  by  Roosevelt  and  Rainey.  (S)  A  poultry  insurance  toKcv 
sworn  enemy  of  skunk,  weasel,  coon,  rats.  (6)  The  child’s  comnanion  .>la.M 
no  mean  — free  from  rabies,  fine  guardian.  (7)  A  money  maEer,  gdoS  bitc£ 
earns  upward  of  $200  a  year,  puppies  sell  readily,  raise  themselves  nardy  We 
thoroughbred  stocK.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  Send  ’for  hMkI.t 
“o'*  magnificent,  import.ul  son  of  Champion  Crompton 

Oorang,  fee  $15.  Puppies,  grown  stock,  bred  bitches  for  sale  >-iompwii 

VIBERT  KENMEL  Box  la,  WESTON,  N.  J. 


Trustee's 

Extensive  Public  Auction  of  Valuable  Live  Stock,  Farm 
and  Dairy  Equipment,  on  February  19,  20,  21,  1917,  at  the 
COLINW^OOD  FARMS,  Maplewood,  New  Jersey 

Consisting  of  275  head  of  cows,  heifers,  and  bulls.  20  horses  and  mules,  a  complete  line  of  farm 
machinery  and  dairy  equipment.  The  cattle  consist  of  57  head  of  registered  Jerseys  of  roval 
breeding;  7  head  of  registered  Holsteins;  one  two-year  old  registered  Holstein  bull  whose  dam 
holds  the  world  s  record  as  a  three-year-old  with  .S8  pounds  of  butter  from  678  pounds  of  milk  in 
seven  d.ays;  one  registered  Guernsey  bull.  The  balance  are  grade  Holsteins,  .Terseys  Guernseys 
etc.  The  horses  are  an  e.vcellent  lot  of  workers,  mostly  Clydesdales.  The  farm  machinery  and 


other 

upon  request  by  applying  to 

HARRISON  P.  LINDABURY,  Trustee  ol  Edwin  H.  Hatch,  Bankrupt,  Essex  Building,  Newark,  N.  J. 
or  JACOB  TODD,  Jr.,  Colinwood  Farms,  Maplewood,  N.  J. 
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February  10,  1917 


Greatest  f 
BugguBookr 


Tho  Sllnstration  be¬ 
low  shown  my  famous 
Split  Hickory  Special 
—  tho  finest  BuKfiry 
ever  built.  Has  latest 
stylo  Limousine  Seat 
molded  of  sheet  steel 
like  auto  —  roomy, 
Btronfr  and  comfort¬ 
able.  Ncvcr-lcak  au¬ 
tomobile  top.  WheclB, 
shafts  anti  reaches 
Rcnuino  "Split  Hick¬ 
ory  ■■ 
oil 

pa  i  n  t  i  n  R . 
also  shows  ICO 
styles. 


Dry.”  Sixteen  coat, 
Dll  -  lead  Ruaranteed 


No  matter  when  you  expect  to 
buy  I  want  you  to  have  a  copy  of 
my  big  free  Buggy  Book  right 
away.  It  will  make  you  a  bet¬ 
ter  judRO  of  buRRics  and  buRRy 
values.  It  will  show  you  how  I  am 
saving  my  customers  $»)  to  $40  by 
my  direct  from  factory  special  price- 
splitting  offer  for  1917.  .Write  for 
tnis  free  book  TODAY.  ^ 


SPLIT 
H 


I  have  been  making  high  grade 
vehicles  for  16  years.  Split  Hickory 
Buggies  are  famous  the  world  over 
for  beauty  of  style,  excellence  of 
workmanship,  light  running  and 

long  service.  I  give  30  days  free  road  test  to  prove 
me  quality  and  to  convince  you  that  a  genuine  ^lit 
Hickory  is  the  best  buggy  you  can  buy  at  any  price.  More 
tnan  a  quarter  million  of  these  famous  rigs  now  in  use. 

You  will  be  proud  to  drive  one,  too.  My  new  plan  of 
splittinir  profits  with  my  customers  has  cut  the  price  down  to  bed 
rock.  You  can  now  buy  a  genuine  Split  Hickory— direct  from  my 
factory  and  save  $20  to  %40.  Write  for  tho  free  book  today.  8eo 
for  yourself  tho  money  you  can  save.  Address. 

'I  Pr*sid«nt  ’  THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFC.  CO.^'^gJ"  Columbus, Ohio 

II  yoit  mn  lnt.r..t.il  In  a  new  Harn...  or  Farm  Wagon,  writ,  lor  Catalog. 


Sent  on  Trial 
t/hne^uc€i/n.  Cream 

SEPARATOR 


Thousands  fn  Use  ffiaeffonfuL^ 

tifies  investigating  our  wonderful  offer:  a 
brand  new.  well  made,  easy  running,  easily 
cleaned,  perfect  skimming  separator  only 
$16.95.  Skims  warm  or  cold  milk  closely. 
Makes  thick  or  thin  cream.  Different  from 
picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced,  large  capacity  machines.  Bowl  is  a  san¬ 
itary  marvel  and  embodies  all  our  latest  improvements.  Our  Absolute  Guarantee 
Protects  You.  Ucsidcs  wonderfully  low  prices  and  Rcncrouatrialtcrms,  our  offer  includes  our— 

Easy  Monthly  Pa3mient  Plan 

Whether  dairy  is  Inrffe  or  small,  or  if  you  have  Beparaior  of  any  make  to  errhafigti,  do  not 
fail  to  (fct  our  prreat  offer.  Our  richly  illustrated  cutalotf,  eent  free  on  r^'fiuest,  is  a  most 
complete,  clal>orate  und  intereHtin^  lx>ok  on  crourn  separutoni.  Wastern  ord#rs  filled  from 
Wootorn  polntsi  Write  today  lor  catalog  ftud  eeo  our  bii;  money  savintr  proposition, 

American  Separator  Co.,  Box  1075,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


MINERAL'""^® 


over 


HEAVE5?.r. 

.COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

■  END  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


$3  Package 

guaranleod  to  giv# 
aaflafactlon  or 
monoy  refunded 

$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  (;use.s. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  for  descriptive  booklets! 


MliEBAL  HEAVE  REMEDV  CO..  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


SELDOM  S 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  yoi 
may  have  a  bundi  or  bruis( 
ankle,  hock,  stifle,  knee  oi 

>EE 

nr  horse 
i  on  his 
r  throat. 

ABSORBI 

;  TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S. 

Nl 

PAT.I 

E 

)FF. 

will  clean  it  off  without  laying  up 
the  horse.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone.  Concentrated — only  a  few 
drops  required  at  an  application.  $2  per 

bottle  delivered.  Describe  your  case  for  special  iiistrucliont 
anil  Book  8  M  free.  ABSORBINK,  JR.,  tin;  anti¬ 
septic  liniment  for  mankind,  rctluces  Painful  Swcllines. 
EnlarKcd  Glands.  Wens.  Ilruises.  Varicose  Veins;  allays 
Pain  and  inflammation.  Price  $1  and  22  a  bottle  at  druggists 
or  delivered.  Made  in  the  IJ.  S.  A.  by 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FARMERS 


HANDY 
WAGON 

Low  Btccl  wheels,  wide  tires,  mnko 
loadinR  and  h.'indlinR  easior.  Wo  fur¬ 
nish  HUm;!  Whetds  to  tit  any  nxlo,  to 
carry  any  load.  Plain  or  grooved  tiro. 
CataloRUO  sent  free. 

EMPIRE  MFG.CO.s  Box  396,  Quincy,  111. 


Fine  Grinding 


The  Letz  is  the  mill  that  grinrls  all 
M  grainandforagecropa-even  oat  hulls- fine 
■  as  flour  in  one  grinding.  Ear  corn,  snapped 
9  corn,  oats,  wheat  screenings,  alfalfa,  clover, 
I  anything.  Make  your  own  appetizing  grain 
^  —  and  forage  feeds  with  a 

Letz  GrSnder 

and  save  the  waste.  One  { 
Bet  Letz  Plates  grinds  1000  j 
to3000  bushels.  Silent  run¬ 
ning,  self -sharpening.  Ten 
days  free  trial.  Book  free.  J 
LETZ  MFG.  CO. 
IIOEest  St.  Crown  Point,  Ind.  | 


Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 

Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feet], 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  tho  market  50  years. 
Hand  and  power.  13  styles. 
$.9  80  to  $40.  FREE  TRIAL. 

W  Write  for  catalog  and  farm 
inacliiiiury  bargain  book. 

THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO. 
O.pl.  C-3740  FilbBrI  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dapl.  1-3703  S.  Athland  3>e.,  Cbicaga.IH. 


rORE 


for  tenant  more 
money  for  owner,  in  our 
Active  Fertilizers. 

J ust  ask  nearest  office  for 
booklet.  Agents  wanted. 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

New  York,  Baltimore,  Buffalo, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Detroit, 
Ciuciiiiiati,  Cleveland,  etc. 


Write  for  Book 
Today 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood  — wide 

or  narrow  tiros.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
running  gear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  Illustrated  In  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  48  Elm  Street,  Quincy,  III. 


Use  NATCO  Drain  Tile  — Last  Forever 

Farm  drainage  needs  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of 
best  Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned.  Don’t  have  to  dig  ’em  up 
to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
lots.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  IMPF.RISH- 
AIlLR  SILO,  Natco  Building  Tile  and  Natco  Sewer  Pipe, 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company  •  1121  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


T\LL’ 


Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 

Improving  Rations 


1.  What  variety  of  field  jioa  would  be 

l)e;4t  .‘suited  to  be  .sown  with  oats  for  hayV 

2.  Is  beef  serap  equal  to  tankage  for 
feeding  pigs?  Pigs  3(K)  iiounds  in  weight, 
rations,  cornnieal.  4.S  Ih.s. ;  beef  scraii, 
()..'!  11).  per  (lay,  or  would  yon  increase 
the  percent.'ige  of  corn  to  (5  Ih.s.?  f 
have  a  small  herd  of  mixed  cows,  Jer- 
sey.s,  (Jneimseys  and  Ilolstcins.  Am 
feeding  a  ration  of  corn  and  cob  meal. 
BIM)  lbs.;  wheat  bran,  2(K)  lbs.;  dried 
•brewcr.s’  grain.s,  300  qt.s. ;  eottoii.seed 
meal.  300  (its,;  salt.  3.  lb.;  cornmeiil, 
lbs.;  32  Ih.s.  mixed  clover  and  Timothy, 
S  lbs.  wheat  cliafT,  giving  grain  at  rate 
of  3.  II).  to  every  of  milk.  I  am  not 
gi'tting  a.s  good  a  result  as  I  exi)ected. 
Would  yon  reduce  the  corn  and  cob  meal 
to  five*  parts  and  add  instead  another  of 
each  the  dried  brewers’  grains  and  cot¬ 
tonseed?  \\'onld  the  feeding  of  straw  in 
liiiiitisl  (iiianiities  tend  to  dry  U])  <'ows? 
W’liiild  sugar  cane  molassi's  tend  to  make 
wheat  straw  more  jjalatahle  if  soaked 
in  a  mixture  of  molasses  one  part  to  two 
of  water?  .).  l.. 

New  .Icr.sey. 

3.  The  Canada  field  i)ca  is  most  com¬ 
monly  sown  witli  oats  for  hay.  Sow  2 
Im.  of  oats  and  1  bn.  peas  to  the  acre. 

2.  Itcef  scraps  and  taiik.ige  have  about 
the  same  digestible  chiMiiica!  composition, 
^'on  are  not  feeding  any  too  mncli  beef 
scrap.  Yon  slionld  continne  to  feed  this 
amount  iilong  witli  the  cornnieal  nnlil 
you  begin  to  fallen  tlie  bogs  for  market. 

.‘5.  T'lie  ration  yon  are  fci'ding  your 
ciiWK  could  hardly  he  expected  to  give 
good  results,  in  that  it  is  viny  deliciimt 
in  iirotein.  consiilering  tin*  roughage  Hint 
yon  liavi-  on  band.  Wliere  the  roughage 
is  of  a  c;irliobydrat(‘  nature  it  is  dilfi- 
(Milt  to  balance  a  satisfactory  grain  ra¬ 
tion  to  go  with  it  if  coriimeal  must  bo 
used  in  the  mixture.  Since  yon  are  feed¬ 
ing  i'orn  and  cob  meal  yon  nndonbtedly 
have  this  on  Iniiiil  as  home-grown, 
hence  30(1  Ihs.  is  inelnded  in  the  following 
grain  ration,  halaneial  to  go  with  niixeil 
hay  and  wheat  straw:  100  lbs.  oil  m(‘al. 
300  lbs.  C(>ttons(‘ed  meal,  200  lbs.  dried 
brew(‘rs’  grain,  300  lbs.  corn  and  cob  meal, 
100  lbs.  ginlen  f(‘e(i  and  39f  salt.  Cane 
molasses  i.s  too  ex|)ensiv(‘  in  the  North 
to  feed  ill  large  qiiiintit ies.  It  may,  how¬ 
ever,  1)(‘  ii.sed  to  good  advantage  if  mix(*d 
with  your  wheat  straw.  The  straw'  W’ould 
first  iietter  be  cut  nii.  J>o  not  feed  at 
rate  of  more  than  2  Ihs.  per  Innid  daily. 
Your  nearest  wliolesale  grain  dealer 
sliould  he  able  to  get  yon  (inolations  on 
th(‘  molas.se.s.  A  recent  (inotiilioii  I  have 
seen  was  23e  a  gal.  This  is  an  cxtnnnely 
high  price.  With  corn  at  $10  per  ton, 
moliisseg  should  be  bought  for  about  3.20 
per  gal.  to  comiiare  Avitli  it  favorably. 

H.  K.  .1. 


Molasses  for  Stock 

I  would  like  some  informatioii  in  r(‘- 
gard  to  the  feeding  of  molass(>s  to  stock, 
as  to  its  feeding  value  and  effi'ct  on  cat¬ 
tle.  How  much  is  advisable  to  feed  and 
what  price  can  one  afl'ord  to  jmy  jier 
gallon?  Can  I  grow  my  young  cattle 
on  good,  early-cnl  liay  consisting  of 
'I’imothy,  clov(‘r  and  Alfalfa  mixed,  and 
molas.S(>s  without  grain?  (vi-aiii  feed  is 
clo.se  to  .$10  per  ton,  so  one  can  hardly 
afford  to  feed  it.  What  kind  of  molas.ses 
ought  one  to  buy,  cane  sugar  or  beet, 
ami  w'here  can  I  get  it  by  the  barnd? 

New'  York,  w,  o.  K. 

Two  kinds  of  feeding  mola.ssi'.s  com¬ 
monly  found  on  the  market  are  cane 
sugar  mola.sses,  .somotime.s  called  “black¬ 
strap,”  and  beet  sugar  molasses.  There 
is  imictically  no  difl'ci'enco  in  their  feed¬ 
ing  value  a.s  far  as  their  cliemical  <‘om- 
position  is  concerned.  Each  is  a  strictly 
carbohydrate  food,  the  carboliydrate  ma¬ 
terial  being  almost  entirely  sugar.  ’J'h(\v' 
each  contain  about  1%  of  digestible  pro¬ 
tein.  The  beet  mola.sses  is  not  as  com¬ 
mon  on  Hie  market  as  blackstrap.  It.s 
mse  is  confined  more  to  the  beet  sugar¬ 
making  di.stricts.  It  lias  a  laxative  effec't 
when  fed  to  stock,  (bine  mola.sse.s,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  more  palatable  and 
not  so  laxative. 

Since  molasses  is  a  carbohydrate  feed, 
it  is  w'oll  to  compare  it  with  corn  in 
feeding  value  and  price,  (’orn  contains 
S2.,S  lbs.  of  digestible  nutrients  in  every 
3(10  lbs.,  while  molass('s  contains  hut 
50.2  Ihs.  With  corn  at  $2  per  cwt.,  tin* 
cost  of  1  11).  of  digestible  nutrients  would 
be  2..”.e.  At  this  priei*  Hi(‘  nutrients  in 
300  lbs.  of  molii.s-ses  would  be  worth 
.$l.;>f».  In  otlier  words,  when  corn  is  .$10 
p(‘r  ton  OIK'  cannot  alTiird  to  pay  more 
than  $1.,‘{()X20,  or  $27.20  jier  ton.  for 
molasses.  A  gallon  of  molasses  wi'ighs 
32  lbs.  A  ton,  therefore,  eipials  a|)- 
proximately  3()(;  gallons;  $27.20  divided 
by  too  ecpials  3()e  per  gallon,  maximum 
price  one  could  afford  to  pay  for  feeding 
molass(*s  w'itli  corn  at  $10  per  ton.  It 
is  doubtful  if  yon  can  buy  it  net  for 
this  figure. 

Lindsey,  of  the  Mas.saclinsetts  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  says:  “On  account  of  the 
liigh  price  at  which  molas.ses  is  nsnally 
.sold  in  the  North  there  is  no  advantage  to 
be  gained  in  use  of  molasses  in  place  of 


cornmeal  and  other  similar  feed.s.  For 
facilitating  the  disjio.sal  of  niipiilatahle 
and  inferior  roughage,  and  a.s  a  tonic 
for  horses  and  cows  out  of  condition 
from  2  to  2  lbs.  of  mola.s.ses  jier  head  jier 
day  is  helpful.”  Three  lbs.  daily  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  maximum  allowance  for  the 
dairy  cow,  and  they  may  not  eat  tliis  at 
first  until  they  get  used  to  it. 

Cheapening  a  Ration 

3\  e  h.ive  20  good-sized  Hol.stein  cow.s, 
.some  farrow,  some  dry,  .soon  to  freshen  ; 
others  not  to  freshen  until  .lannarj-,  Fob- 
riiar.v  and  March.  We  have  some  good 
Timothy,  average  .stock  hay,  first  cut¬ 
ting  Alfalfa,  oat  .straw  with  oats  on, 
not  regarded  worth  thrashing,  not  well 
filled.  What  proportions  of  above  fodder 
would  make  a  good  and  siitrieient  ration 
without  grain?  If  more  Alfalfa  can  be 
secured  at  $35  per  ton  to  increase  its 
part  of  ration,  is  it  not  ns  well  and  more 
economical  than  buying  grain  at  pre.sont 
price.s?  c.  .j.  p. 

Vermont. 

ISelow  I  have  figured  several  rations, 
one  of  which  will  doubtless  suit  your 
conditions: 

Alfalfa  Ila.v  and  (Jraiii.  -  Eiglitoeii 
lbs.  Alfalfa  hay  daily  and  a  poiinii  of 
grain  to  lbs.  of  milk  from  this  grain 
mixture:  ’I’wo  [larts  corn  or  hominy,  2 
parts  middling.s.  4  fiarts  beet  pulp.  The 
beet  pulp  had  best  Is*  fed  soaked  in  three 
times  its  weight  of  warm  water. 

Ilaj^  Only. — Fifteen  lbs.  Alfalfa  hay 
and  35  Ihs.  of  other  ha.v  mixed.  While 
this  is  a  balanced  ration,  it  would  not 
give  the  results  of  ;i  ration  with  some 
grain  or  sncciilence  in  it. 

Mixed  Hays  and  (Jrain.— Ton  lbs. 
Alfalfa  hay  and  30  Ihs.  mixed  hay  daily, 
drain  ration  fo  be  made  np  of  1  part 
dried  distillers’  grains,  2  parts  cornmeal, 
2  jiarts  niiddling.s,  3  jiart  bran. 

Hay  and  Heet  I’nip. — Sixteen  lbs.  Al¬ 
falfa  bay,  3()  llis.  mixed  hay  and  4  lbs. 
l)('('t  pulp  daily.  Heet  pul|)  in  this  case 
would  best  be  fed  soaked.  While  the 
third  ration  would  probably  give  the  best 
n'snlts,  it  is  doubtful  if  they  could  be 
economically  obtained  at  pri'sent  feed 
prices.  1  should  try  tin'  last  mentioned 
ration.  it.  f.  .1. 


Ration  With  Dry  Stalks  and  Clover 

Will  yon  give  me  a  balanced  ration 
for  dairy  cows?  The  cows  are  given  a 
lot  of  corn-stalks  and  a  little  clover  hay. 
I  buy  cornstalks  for  YjC  a  bundle.  I 
feed  gluten,  cottonsml,  beet  pulp  and 
corncol).  What  do  you  think  of  this? 

I’ennsylvania.  J.  M.  F. 

I  have  changed  your  ration  only 
slightly,  using  the  same  feeds  you  are 
now  using.  With  your  low-protein  rough¬ 
age  you  are  entirely  right  in  using  so 
many  high-protein  feeds.  Make  grain 
ration  1  part  cottonseed  meal,  2  parts 
dried  distillers’  grain.s,  2  parts  gluten 
fi'cd,  1  jiart  dried  beet  pulp,  and  1  ^ler 
cent,  coar.se,  fine  salt.  In  the  last  line 
you  say  something  about  corncob.  I  pre¬ 
sume  you  may  mean  corn  and  cob  meal. 
If  this  is  the  case,  and  very  much  of  it 
is  fed,  it  will  widen  and  unbalance  the 
ration.  I  should  not  feed  more  than  2 
parts  of  it  in  the  ration,  and  if  this  is 
done  add  another  part  of  cottonsi'od 
meal.  u.  f.  j. 


Ration  for  Grade  Cows 

Will  you  balance  a  ration  for  grade 
cows?  I  have  mixed  hay  for  roughage.  I 
am  making  butter.  I  would  like  to  use  tho 
following  feeds  as  I  can  get  them  near  at 
home:  Wheat  bran,  HnfTalo  gluten,  dried 
brewers’  grains,  cornmeal.  E.  S. 

F('ed  38  to  20  lbs.  mixc'd  bay  daily.  ’Phis 
is  about  w'hat  cows  should  clean  up  where 
no  silage  is  fed.  It  is  impossible  to  bal¬ 
ance  a  .sati.sfactory  ration  using  only  the 
four  feeds  mentioned.  However,  a  bettor 
ration  can  be  made  ns  follows:  1  jiart 
dried  brewers’  grains,  2  jiarts  gluten  feed, 
2  iinrts  wlieat  bran,  1  part  cottonseeii 
meal  and  part  linseed  oil  meal.  This 
ration  contains  grain  fei'ds  which  shoulil 
produce  a  good  bodied  butter  during 
Winter  months.  It  is  a  balanced  ration 
liaving  variety,  hulk,  and  with  proper  lax¬ 
ative  jiroiierties.  In  making  nj)  ration 
add  one  jiart  coarse  fine  salt  to  each  300 
parts  mixture.  ii.  F.  J. 


Cows  Losing  Flesh 

1 ’lease  give  me  a  balanced  ration  for 
grad('  llolsteins.  (^ows  are  giving  good 
How  of  milk,  but  are  not  holding  their 
flesh.  I  have  been  using  a  mixed  feed 
one  1)01111(1  grain  to  thri'C  pounds  milk, 
silage  night  and  morning,  medium  grade 
of  'rimoHiy  hay  at  noon.  w.  ]>.  c. 

New  York. 

Since  you  have  Timothy  hay  to  feed 
with  silage  the  grain  ration  must  be  made 
up  of  higli  protein  feeds  in  order  that  the 
ration  may  be  balanced  or  nearly  so.  A 
good  ration  would  consist  of  ecpial  parts 
of  dried  distiller.s’  grains,  cottonseed  meal 
and  gluten  feed.  Feed  about  one  pound 
of  grain  to  each  thn-e  to  .’H/l'  pounds  milk. 
Feed  about  two  bushels  of  silage  daily  and 
what  hay  cows  will  clean  up.  it.  F.  J. 


B-Ae  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


DOUBLE  GALVANIZED! 


^^^nderful' 

NEW 
''Bi'owiiFeiiceBook 

Quotes  rock-bottom  money- 
savinjf  prices.  Direct  from 
Factory  all  freight  prepaid 
on  famous  Brown  Double 
Galvanized  Fence— backed 
by  nearly  35  years  reputa¬ 
tion  for  highest  quality. 

Free  book  tells  how  Brown 
Fence  is  made  of  heavy 

DOUBLE  GALVANIZED  ,  , ,  „  . 

WIRE  and  why  It  out-lasta  other  fences 
two  to  live  times. 

Direct  From  Factory 

'  13c  per  Rod  up  Freight  Prepaid 

~  150  styles  of  f  once  for  every  pu  rpose. 
Test  free  sample  and  you’ll  see 
why  a  half  million  other  fanners 
have  bought  ovar  125  million  rods. 

=  GATES  AND  STEEL  POSTS 

-  This  free  book  also  shows  complete 
^  line  of  Farm  Gates,  Self-Raising 
=  Gates.  Lawn  Fence,  Lawn  Gates, 

JBarb  Wire,  Steel  Post. 

WRITE  POSTAL  NOW  I 

*  ■(  much  mon<w  my  freisrlit  prepaid 

;■»  priciia  save  you.  My  book  explains  all 
Vrite  mo  for  YOUR  copy  nn<i 
free  BHinple  of  Brown  Fence 
Wire  to  t^t.  FREE. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  & 
WIRE  CO.  Dept  459 
Cleveland  '  •  ■  •  Ohio 


^^NEWt 

Brown  now  offers 
a  Steel  FeneePost 
at  a  Price  you’ll 
be  amazed  at  I 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


HORSe-HIQH,  BULL. 

I  STRONG,  PIG-TIGHT 

■  Made  of  Open  Hearth  wire, 
/heavily  galvanized — aatrong, 
durably  long-lasting,  rust-ro- 
It  slstliig  fence.  Bold  direct  to  the 
»Farmer  at  wire  mill  prices. 
Hero’s  a  few  of  our  bigvaluee: 
28-lnoh  Hog  Fence  -  12  cte.  a  rod. 
d7-lnoh  Farm  Fonco-  10  cte.  a  rod. 
46-incli  Poultry  Pence  -  24  cte.  a  rod. 
. «  „SP«>«ial  Prices  on  Calv.  Barbed  Wire. 

I  Our  big  i  .ntalog  of  fence  valuca  shows  100  styles 
land  heights  of  Farm,  I’oultry  and  Lawn  Fence  at 
money -saving  prices.  Write  for  It  to-day.  It’s  free. 

I  KITSELMAN  BROS.  BoxlsiT^MunclB,  Ind. 


You  Want  llie  Best  Engine  that  Money  Will  Buy 

Every  day  you  are  depending  more  and  more 
on  ^nmchlnery  to  do  your  farm  work.  You 
can’t  hire  cheap  farm  help  now  and  you  must 
have  the  best  (^lass  of  machinery  if  you  are  to 
ho  free  from  trouble  and  worries.  You  must 
have  steady,  roKUlar.  dependable  power.  You 
need  It  to  saw  your  wood,  to  rnimp  your 
water,  arlnd  your  fe«'d,  run  your  milking  ma¬ 
chine,  operate  your  light  plant,  help  cut  your 
grain,  and  in  dozens  of  other  ways. 

If  your  farm  la  eiiulpped  with  the 
“New-Way”  kkigloe  you  are 
sure  of  sallsfuctlou. 


GOf 


“New-Way” 
Erigines  have  lieen 
built  for  iriore  lhaii  ten 
years.  They  are  as  perfect  as  tlic 
highest  class  of  nicclianieal  Ingenuity  and 
experience  can  make  lliem.  Tliey  are  Unislietl 
like  the  best  of  autoniubile  engines. 

Write  for  C'atalog  No.  22.  whlcli  gives  full 
particulars  of  all  the  styles  and  sizes  of 
“New-Way”  Engines,  and  will  show  the  one 
that  you  need. 


Bull 
all  fl 


tilt  In 

_ nizr-i 

an'i  typon 
-1  to  12 
R.  V. 

PRICE 

$49.00 

and  up 

acconlina 
to  olio 
and  equiD* 
ensot. 


'ft 
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BuKSit^H^/kngCumuir  10  BOND 
iMoatt.  Ktauajut.  HS.A.  ST  R  E  ET 


Notes  from  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets 

204  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City 

February  1,  1917 


Eggs. — Nearby  CRgs  in  liberal  supply. 
Market.  2c  and  3e  lower  than  last  week. 
Fancy  State  and  neiirby  white.s,  45c  and 
47c;  best  browns,  42c  and  4.5o  •„  nearby 
brown  and  mixed  gathered,  40c  and  43c: 
nearby  gathered  whites,  40c  and  45c ; 
nearby  pullet  eggs,  40c;  Western  and 
Southern  gathered  white,  :J8c  and  -13e. 

BuTTFat. — Dealers  compbiin  that  the 
recent  high  prices  have  seriously  curtailed 
tlie  demand.  The  speculative  element  of 
last  week  has  withdrawn.  Best  We.stern 
creamery,  42c;  prime  to  fancy,  .38c  and 
42c ;  best  Eastern  dairy,  in  tubs,  37c  and 
3<Sc ;  fancy  Ea.stern  dairy  in  one-Ib.  prints, 
40c;  mixed  packages,  32c  and  360. 

CirEESE. — Prices  Ic  higher  than  last 
week.  Deiriiind  .somewhat  limited.  The 
freiglit  situation  on  trans-Atlantic  boats 
is  tightening  up  and  exporters  have  been 
forced  to  discontinue  further  purchases. 
New  York  State,  whole  milk  fiats,  held 
specials,  25c  and  25^/^c;  flats,  prime  to 
fancy,  2-Ic  and  25c:  fresh  white  and  col¬ 
ored  flats,  22c  and  2-D/i)C;  licld  twiii.s, 
24yjc  and  24%c;  cheddiirs,  frc.sli  and 
held,  25c  and  25i/4c;  fancy  single  daisies, 
25c  and  2.514c;  State  skims,  choice  and 
spcciahs,  lOy^c  and  21c ;  lower  grades,  12c 
and  19c. 

Dive  Poultry. — Express  receipts  of 
nearby  live  poultry  continue  light.  Chick¬ 
ens,  20c  and  21c;  fowls,  221^  and  2.3c; 
roo.ster.s,  firm,  at  15c;  turkeys,  20c  and 
25c ;  ducks,  22c ;  geese,  17c  and  19c. 

I)HESSFa)  I’oui.TRY.— Receipts  are  light 
with  good  demand.  Fowls,  2;5c  and  24c; 
roasting  chickens,  25c  and  2, Sc;  broilers, 
35c  and  .50c;  ducks,  24c  and  20c;  geese, 
20c  and  25c ;  turkeys,  31c  and  .35c. 

Live  Caj.ves. — Prices  unchanged  from 
last  week.  Fancy,  15l^c  and  16c. ;  good 
to  prime,  V-iy^c  and  15c;  common,  11c 
and  12c:  buttermilk.s,  17e;  yearlings,  7c 
and  ly^c;  grassers,  7c  and  7i4c. 

Dressed  Calvf^s  and  Damr.s. — Market 
firm  with  receipts  of  country  dressed 
calve.s  liberal.  Fancy,  21e  and  22c;  good 
to  iirime,  19c  and  21c;  common,  18c  and 
l.hj ;  buttermilks,  12c  ami  1  If*;  dre.sscd 
hothouse  lambs,  .$12  and  .$14  each. 

Live  Lamps  anp  Sheep. — r.ive  Sp-ing 

lambs.  14i^c  and  14%c;  old  ewes,  ly^c 
and  9c. 

RoAS-rmo  Pigs  anp  Dihcssep  Pork _ 

Roasting  pigs,  10  to  15  lbs.  each,  20c  and 

and  20c;  2.5 

to  .,0  lbs,  each,  17c  and  ISc.  lave  pigs,  40 
to  60  lbs.  each,  16c  and  17c;  hogs, 
jnednim,  80  to  100  lbs.  each;  15c  and 
ir»i^c;  dre.s.sed  hog.s,  100  to  120  lbs.,  14V4 
and  15c ;  125  to  1.50  lbs.,  14c  and  14y,c  : 
l.)0  to  200  lbs.,  iny^c  and  14c;  over  200 
lbs.,  1.3c  and  14c. 

market  firm  and  active, 
\vith  a  little  iinprovenierit  in  price,  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  nirdiuin  and  lower  jn*ade3 
ir  liiil^win.s,  $4.75  and 

.$.5..50;  “A”  grade,  .$4  and  .$4.50;  “P,”  and 
ungraded,  ,$;{  and  .$3.75 ;  fancy  N.  Y.  State 
Lrcemng.s,  .$5  and  .$6 ;  "A”  gr.-ule.  $3  and 
.$4;  Northern  Spy,  .$4  and  .$6..50;  Wolf 
Rivers,  .$.3..50  and  $5;  iMoIntosh,  .$4  and 
.$0 ;  Ben  Davis,  $2.50  and  ,$3.50. 

T’otatoes  and  Vegetarles. — Potato 
market  firm  and  higher  than  bust  week, 
fi.  I.,  bbl.,  ,$6.25  and  $0..50 ;  Maine,  180 
Ib.s.  bulk,  $6.50  and  $7;  Maine  Cobbler, 
165-lb,  bags,  .$0.15  and  $6.50;  Maine 
Green  Mountain,  165-lb.  bags,  $5.95  and 
.$f»..50;  Virginia  second  crop,  bbl.,  .$5.50 
and  .$6.25;  Southern  sweet  potatoes,  bas- 
$1.35 ;  .Jersey,  basket,  ^e 
and  .$1.75;  onions.  Orange  County,  re<l 
and  yellow,  ](X)-lb.  b.ags,  $7  and  $8;  Ma&- 
Kachusetfs,  yellow,  $7.25  and  $8.  Cab¬ 
bage,  State,  ton,  $85  and  .$100.;  L.  I., 
bbl.,  $0  and  $7 ;  Florida,  basket,  .$2.25  and 
Marrow,  100  lbs.,  $11.75 
and  .$12 ;  pea,  $10.50  and  $11.75 ;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $11  and  $11.90;  red  marrow,  $10..SO 
and  $11;  white  kidney,  $11  and  $12;  im¬ 
perials,  .$9.50  and  $10;  yellow  eye,  .$9.50 
and  $9.90. 

Honey  and  Mapi.k  Syrup. — No  1 
Clover  comb,  lb.,  14e  and  1.5c;  lower 
grades.  12c  and  14c;  buckwheat,  extracted, 

<c.  Maple  syrup,  $1.15  and  .$1.25  per 
gallon. 


Troe/ffDalrx 
“^irmers 
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This 
V^ndi 
Bookms^ 
sa\le3fou 
hun^ds 
of dollars 


T^te  to-day  for  this 
Complete  Silo-Book 

Tells  all  abont  silage  and  how  it  in¬ 
creases  profit  on  your  cows.  Written 
by  men  who  know  every  detail  of  the 
question  from  wide  experience.  It  is 
practical  and  valuable  to  every  dairy 
farmer.  Tells  why  U,  S.  Government 
and  thousands  of* dairy  farmers  nse 

HARDER  SILOS 

Helpful  articles  by  leading  authorities; 
explains  principles  of  dairy  feeding 
and  care  of  cows  7  .shows  what  size 
silo  is  best  for  your  farm. 

I'his  book  has  been  com¬ 
mended  by  experts  —  it’s 
free  to  you.  Write  us  a  post 
card  today  and  tlie  book  will 
be  sent  to  you  at  once. 

HARDER  MFC.  CO. 

Box  11  Cobleakill.  N.  Y. 


Rijrid  construction,  steel- 
bound,  storm  -  proof  walls, 
have  made  Harder  Silos  lead¬ 
ers  everywhere. 


Reinforced  with  Twisted  Steel 


iiittfflnwnimmmiin 


I .  I 


Build  a  Stronger^Better  Looking  Silo 

Here  is  the  quality  construction  in  the  durable  silo  material.  Twisted  reinforc¬ 
ing  gives  you  awall  of  terrific  strength— goo<l  for  generations  of  use  with  no 
.  .  expense.  Steel  rods  get  a  tight  grip  In  the  cement— can’t  slip.  A  twisted 

steel  rod  between  every  row  of  blocks  and  up  both  sides  of  continuous  doorway. 
Hlocks  made  from  best  quality  clay — all  are  uniform  In  shade  and  are  set  with  thin 
mortar  line  exposed.  E  nds  are  lap- jointed  with  fluted  edges.  Write  for  Calalos  and  Prices. 

J.  M.  Preston  Company,  Dept.  329,  Lansing,  Michigan 

Also  get  our  offer  on  Climax  Silo  Filler*  and  Bidwell  Threshers 


GOOn  to  the 

last  FORKFUL 


Silage  that  is  perfectly  preserved ;  good 
from  center  to  outer  circumference 
and  from  top  to  bottom;  good  in  win¬ 
ter  or  summer,  down  to  the  last  fork¬ 
ful —  that’s  what  you  get  with 

UNADILU  SUOS 

They  have  a  door  opening  that  is  con¬ 
tinuous  and  unobstructed.  Light,  non- 
warpable  doors  fasten  at  any  point  ami 
open  at  ensilage  level  to  save  back¬ 
breaking  pitching  labor.  Adjustable 
door  frame  insures  permanent  airtight¬ 
ness.  Door  hsteners  form  staunch 

ladder  from  wliidi  all  hoops  are  tichtrned.  Cypreag 
roofs  fitted  with  folding  doors  and  metal 
ventilator.  Steel  cable  anchors  liold  silo 
i  tnmovable.  W  rite  for  cat¬ 
alog.  early  order  discount 
and  aitcncy  offers. 

UNADILLA 
SILO  CO. 

Box  C 
Unadilla,  N.Y. 


mTwIoSILOS 


thro.  Willi,  of  Crafiio  putonlod  lilo. 
J.  ■trenifth  iind  pf^rmafirnuy. 

Milou  Irost  proof,  water 
tlgnt,  and  air  tight,  liucuua«9  of  a  nuDmor 
niutliod  <>f  consiruution. 

1’*“  ’r.""  bmipB  to  tiirhron  or  irot  toono. 
Untifio  HijoH  pnividn  inHiiranco  Hguinitt  wind* 
und  woathor— hui'aiiHo  of  throo  diHtinet  wutlM 
ruen  rcndorifig  u  Bciuntiilc.  kdocIHc  sor- 
v>c«.  Heforu  you  buy  thi« 

SCOTLVMBER 

product,  (fot  a  copy  of  our  emtalog  and  our 
obaohiUs  guarantoo.  Iscum  why  Crulno  ailoH 
nro  a  auccoRH  for  ovor  16  yuarn.  Get  early 
winter  dmeount  and  ngoncy  propoaitioii. 

Srnd  now. 

Scott  Lumber  Co. 

Box  115  NORWICH,  N.Y. 

EBtabliahed  1853 


Save  Agents  Profits 

DIRICO  .nd  STANDARD  Sdo.  have 

alway*  been  famou*  for  their  uniform  high 
quality  And  exclusive  features.  The  strongest 
and  tightest  construction.  Safe  steel  ladder 
Sure  anchorage.  Money  back  guarantee 
Send  for  free  catalog,  prices  and  tbe  most 
liberal  offer  we  ever  made  for  early  orders. 

STEVENS  TANK  &  TOWER  CO. 

AUBtlBN.  MAINE 


Nuts. — Hick<u-y  nuts  steady  with  light 
(leiusuid.  Black  walnuts  dull  and  weak 
Hickory  nuts,  bushel,  $2  and  $2.26.  Bull 
nuts,  75c  and  $1.  Black  walnuts,  50c  ami 
i  5c.' 

Hides. — No.  1  calf  skins,  .5.5e  per  Ih  • 
>*().  2.  .5.3c.  Boh  calf  skins.  $2.25  and  $.3 
per  skin  Heavy  kips,  .$.5.25  and  .$6.50 
each.  Cowhides.  2.3c  and  25e.  Horse 
hides,  .$4  and  $8  ea.-h. 


THE  INDIANA  SILO 

Fifty  thousand  are  now  in 
use  on  the  finest  farms  iji 
America. 

If  you  are  ^oing  to  buy  a  silo 
—this  satisfactory  service  ren¬ 
dered  everywhere — should  be 
of  special  interest  to  you. 

The  cost  of  all  materials  il 
advancing  like  the  price  of 
wheat  and  corn. 

Why  not  save  money  by 
contracting  for  your  silo 
now.  It  undoubtedly  will  cost  you  more 
next  spring  or  summer. 

Let  us  send  you  our  proposition — to  con¬ 
tract  now  for  your  silo  and  deliver  it  later. 

We  Htill  have  opeuinf^H  for  n  limit¬ 
ed  number  of  farmer  agontN. 

INDIANA  SILO  CO. 

518  Union  Buildinj},  ANDERSON,  INDIANA 
518  Exchange  Bld«..  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

518  Indiana  Buildin|(  DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

518  Live  Stock  Exeb.  Bldrf..  FT.  WORTH.  TEXAS 


When  you  u'rite  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  uuick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  Si 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  ; 


CATALOC 


.  IVE  PROMT  THATCb\VE 

SILO  FAMF.I 

Continuous  Open  Door  Front. 
•I’lirraununt  steol  hulUer  attnclnid. 
fSiza  8  X  20  .  .  $78.95 

"10x24  .  .  113.20 

"  12x26  -  -  145.35 

Other  sizes  in  proportion. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 
Box  1 1  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 


CANVAS  COVERS 

WATERPROOF  DOCK  for  wa- 
(Con.s.  hiiy«8tiicUs,  iiiiichin- 
ery,  etc.  8-<'z.,  wakon  cover 
liexli  ft.  03.60  prepaid, 
write  tor  prices— StAFE 
SIZE  reiiuired. 

W.  W.  STANLEY 

so  Church  St.,  N.  V. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


BT  ONK  nAN.  It’s  KINO  OF  TIIR  VTOODS.  flavon  money  amd 
baakache.  Send  for  FIIKK  cutalotc  No.  U  66  showing  low  prid 
mad  latest  impruveinents.  Flr^t  ortler  gets  Agency. 

FtUiiK  SmtIok  MasUm  Ca..  181  Wnt  Hanisoo  SL,  Chicait.llL 
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MorePowcr 
y  Cheaper  Operation 
ffiConslant  Service 


Power  depends  on  piston  rings — so  do  fuel  and 
oil  consumption — so  does  regular  service. 

Therefore — when  you  find  power  falling  off,  com¬ 
pression  weak,  gasoline  waste,  carbon  trouble — you 
should  put  in  a  complete  set  of  the  Genuine 

McQUAY-NORRIS 


PISTON  RINGS 

Always  gas  and  oil -tight;  give  more  power  with 
less  fuel  and  oil;  reduce  carbon;  cause  minimum 
friction  and  cylinder  wear.  Strong,  long-wearing; 
ever-efficient.  r  There  are  imitations  and  substitutes. 
Be  sure  you  get  only  the  Genuine  McQuay-Norrla 
\g/vv^-\5ooF  Piston  Rings. 

All  garage  and  repairmen  can  give  you  immediate  service  on 
them.  If  you  nave  any  dif&culty  getting  them,  write  us. 
We'll  see  you  arc  supplied. 


Send  for  Free  Booklet 

*JTo  Have  and  to  Hold  Power”  —  the  standard 
handbook  on  gas  engine  compression.  Every  farmer 
who  runs  an  automobile,  engine,  tractor,  etc.,  ought 
to  have  it. 

'  Manufactured  by 

-3  h'^cQuay-Norrls  Mfg.  Co. 

2878Eocust  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


30F 


imm 

Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  questions; 

How  can  I  grow  more  crops  with 
least  expense?  How  can  I  cultivate 
more  acres  and  have  cleaner  fields? 

IRON  AGE or 

will  help  you  do  this.  Has  pivot  wheels  and  gangs 
with  parallel  motion.  Adjustable  to  any  width 
of  row.  Every  tooth  canbe  raised,  lowered  or  turned 
to  right  or  left.  Lover 
adjusts  balance  of  frame 
to  weight  of  driver. 
Light,  strong  and  com¬ 
pact— the  latest  and  best 
of  riding  cultivators.  Wo 
make  a  complete  line  of 
potiito  nachinery, garden 
tools,  etc.  Write  us  to¬ 
day  for  free  booklet. 

I  Bateman  M’f’gCo., Box  2D  .Grenloch,  N.J. 


NO.  78 


This  is  the  Year  to 

HOME-MIX 

YOUR  FERTILIZER! 


Don’t  pay  freight  on  useless  filler. 
Write  for  Free  information  and  prices 

NITRATE  of  SODA 

ACID  PHOSPHATE 
TANKAGE,  BONE,  BLOOD 
INSECTICIDES  and  FUNGICIDES 


Freight  congestion — Order  early 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  COMPANY 
106  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City 


1862 
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Bradley’s 


STANDARD 


Fertilizers 


These  celebrated  fer¬ 
tilizers  are  the  concen¬ 
trates  of  plant  feeding  as 
cotton-seed  meal,  alfalfa  meal  etc., 
are  the  concentrates  of  animal  feed¬ 
ing.  And  they  pay  as  well,  too. 

Crops  grown  on  Bradley’s  the 
past  season  have  held  up  to  the 
usual  high  standard.  The  brands 
offered  this  season  can  be  depended 
upon  as  they  always  have  for  the 
past  fifty-five  years  to  produce 
maximum 

RESULTS  IN  THE  FIELD 

Agents  and  Dealers  wanted. 

Ask  for  Prices  and  Terms. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

92  State  St.,  Boston.  2  Rector  St.,  New  York.  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Detroit.  27 


Farm  Mechanics 


Draining  Hogpen 

I  have  been  in  the  hog  business  four 
years.  I.ast  year  I  had  brood  sows, 
and  saved  205  pigs.  My  hoghouse  is  04 
feet  long  and  24  feet  wide.  It  stands 
north  and  .south.  The  pens  are  eight  feet 
wide. 

Starting  .seven  feet  from  the  north  end 
ive  drew  a  line  and  dug  a  ti-ench  12  inches 
deej)  and  12  inches  wide  Then  we  put  in 
a  two-inch  coat  of  cement,  set  up  two 
planks  12  inches  wide,  four-inch  block  be¬ 
tween,  and  filled  with  cement  even  with 
the  plank.  We  put  12-inch  plank  on  the 
drain  and  cemented  even  with  plank  to 
the  north,  with  four-inch  rise  so  as  to 
drain  to  the  gutter.  Pen  No.  2  drains  to 
the  same  gutter.  When  the  cement  was 
set  all  planking  was  removed,  and  start¬ 
ing  at  the  east  side  filled  in  10  inches  and 


cents  a  mile  coming  an!  going,  but  with 
steady  day  work  six  days  a  week  could  do 
better  than  that,  eight  cents  a  mile.  We 
figure  costs  at  five  cents  a  mile,  counting 
everything.  This,  of  course,  is  on  good, 
smooth  stone  roads,  of  which  we  are 
plentifully  supplied  down  here.  In  Ken¬ 
tucky  if  your  roads  are  clay  dirt  the  cost 
must  he  greater.  We  know  of  a  type  of 
truck  which  will  carry  almost  any  load  a 
truck  farmer  cares  to  carry  up  to  one  and 
a  quarter  tons.  This  is  a  chain  drive, 
average  IS  miles  an  hour  at  about  average 
gross  cost  of  01/^  to  seven  cents  a  mile. 
This  truck  we  have  had  two  years,  and 
this  is  as  low  as  we  can  figure,  but  do  not 
forget  that  the  roads  are  a  prime  factor  in 
the  cost  of  running.  c.  E.  DoruTFiUE. 

INIassachusetts. 

The  first  load  of  live  stock  that  was 
ever  hauled  to  the  Indianapolis  stock 
yards  was  by  a  truck  purcJia.sed  by  a 
neighbor  near  here,_and  since  that  time 
a  great  number  of  motor  trucks  have  come 
into  use,  especially  for  the  transportation 
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Diagram  of  Hogpen  With  Drainage  System 


sloped  at  the  outlet  down  to  one  inch. 
The  drain  in  alley  is  covered  with  phiuk 
eight  feet  long.  The  alley  is  six  feet  wide, 
so  the  plank  extends  one  foot  into  pen  on 
each  side.  The  plank  in  alley  is  left  in. 

To  make  the  drain  covers  for  pens  we 
put  slats  on  three  inches  wide,  as  shown, 
and  on  these  were  fastened  the  cover, 
strips,  which  were  two  pieces  five  inches 
wide  with  narrow  opening  between  for 
liquid  to  run  through.  The  covers  can  be 
taken  up  and  drain  cleaned  every  two  or 
three  weeks. 

The  diagram  shows  the  general  plan  of 
building  and  drain  gutters  with  outlets 
running  into  two  tanks  on  the  west  side. 

B. 


Charges  for  Farm  Motor  Trucks 

Some  of  your  readers  probably  own  au¬ 
tomobile  ti’ucks,  and  haul  produce  Iroin 
the  farm  to  the  city  for  their  neighbors  20 
or  25  mile.s.  It  would  be  a  favor  to  me  if 
they  would,  through  your  paper,  give 
some  information  on  what  kind  of  charges 
they  make.  grant  gilpin. 

Kentucky. 

In  regard  to  motor  trucks  for  sendee 
will  .say  that  I  have  hired  one  with  driver 
at  .151.25  per  hour,  and  it  hac  proven  very 
sati.sfactory.  chas.  hanson. 

Michigan. 

I  have  a  one-ton  truck  which  I  use  pri¬ 
marily  for  my  own  transportation  prob¬ 
lems.  This  size  truck  is  not  large  enough 
for  anyone  going  into  the  trucking  busi¬ 
ness  I  am  25  miles  from  Boston,  and 
carry  perishable  fruit  to  Boston  at  the 
present  rates  of  expre.ss  company.  This 
may  seem  unreasonable  to  some,  but  not 
when  you  consider,  as  in  the  case  of 
peaches,  only  one  handling  is  necessary, 
and  the  finit  is  on  the  market  before  5 
a.  m.,  when  it  can  command  the  highest 
prices,  there  are  no  broken  or  damaged 
crates  or  fruit  to  cause  low  returns. 
Everyone  knows  how  the  express  com¬ 
panies  have  driven  producers  from  healthy 
growth  by  their  carelessness  in  handling 
shipments  Four  years  ago  we  in  this  dis¬ 
trict  received  better  treatment,  and  the 
express  rate  was  14c  per  Georgia  carrier. 
Now  it  is  22c,  and  the  crates  are  all 
smashed  up  in  transit.  Outside  of  small 
hauling  I  charge  $15  to  take  a  load  of 
goods  to  Boston,  a  one-way  trip.  Usually 
the  return  I  only  charge  enough  to  pay 
my  running  expenses.  I  figure  $5  for  a 
25-mile  run,  and  this  covers  every  charge 
against  the  machine.  I  run  my  own  ma¬ 
chine  and  repairs  are  few  and  made  at 
home.  One  cannot  afford  to  use  his  truck 
for  hauling  for  others  when  he  has  a  big 
farm  to  run,  unless  he  cares  to  make  it 
business  and  hires  a  driver.  In  such  a 
case  the  operating  expense  would  mount 
rapidly.  B.  B.  hall. 

Massachusetts. 

We  have  hired  out  our  truck,  carrying 
half  a  ton  or  less,  in  a  jobbing  way  for  10 


of  live  stock  to  the  yards,  the  number  in- 
crea.siug  rapidly  iu  the  past  year.  To-day 
it  is  uothii  g  uncommon  to  see  30  or  more 
motor  truexs  in  one  moraing  at  the  yards, 
varying  from  tlie  trailer,  to  tho.se  of  {5,000 
to  7,000  pounds  capacity.  We  are  25 
miles  from  the  Indauapolis  yards,  and 
seven  to  10  miles  from  railroad  stations, 
and  the  custom  of  former  years  was  to 
haul  the  hogs  and  sheep  to  the  yards  in 
wagons.  The  average  load  was  10  200- 
pound  hogs,  and  a  day  aud  uight  were 
consumed  in  making  the  trip.  Today  the 
ton  truck  takes  the  same  load  in  ‘ZYa 
hours,  returning  iu  a  little  less  time,  at  a 
cost  of  $6,  and  in  some  cases  .$7.  The 
truck  that  takes  out  10  to  18  hogs  of  a 
similar  size,  charges  $8.50,  and  the  large 
ones  of  three  tons’  caymeity  take  out  30 
hogs  of  similar  size  at  $12  per  load.  Usu¬ 
ally,  piece  loads  are  aharged  tlie  same 
price,  therefore,  farmers  have  been  eager 
to  sydiee  up  loads  with  a  ueighbo,.',  and 
this  is  usually  done. 

Most  of  these  trucks  are  owned  by  mer¬ 
chants  who  own  a  general  store,  not  near 
a  railroad,  and  are  used  one  day  in  the 
w’cek  to  transport  their  produce  to  In¬ 
dianapolis,  bringing  back  the  neces.sary 
supy)lies  for  the  store.  In  a  aumber  of  in¬ 
stances  trucks  are  run  by  some  one  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  merchant.  Then  there  are 
some  trucks  owned  by  men  who  make  a 
business  of  custom  hauling. 

There  are  no  small  trucks,  hauling  pro¬ 
duce  only,  so  far  as  I  know,  but  many 
farmers  run  into  Indianapolis  in  their 
touring  cars  with  small  lots  of  produce. 
All  things  considered,  the  large  truck  ay>- 
parently  makes  the  cheai)e.st  transporta¬ 
tion  rate,  and  apparently,  the  nyjkeep  is 
proportionately  less  on  the  large  truck 
than  the  smaller  one,  yet  these  large 
trucks  can  only  operate  on  the  best  of 
roads  with  safety,  while  the  smaller  ones 
go  almost  anywhere.  We  figure  approx¬ 
imately  50  cents  per  head  on  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  full-sized  hogs  to  the  m.orket 
25  miles  away,  and  the  great  advantage 
in  handling  them  by  truck  is  the  extreme¬ 
ly  small  shrinkage  in  transit. 

OMEB  R.  ABRAHAM. 

Morgan  County,  Ind. 

These  figures  have  been  verified  by  the 
writer,  in  two  years  of  hatiling  goods 
to  market,  22  and  50  miles  distant  each 
way.  Crops  were  a  light  load  per  unit  of 
value,  mainly  berries.  The  basis  of  all 
factors  to  be  considered  is  the  actual  cost 
per  mile  of  trucking,  and  it  will  vary  with 
such  conditions  as  roads,  efficiency  of  ma¬ 
chine,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  driver. 
Conditions  as  enumerated  are  for  New 
.Tersey,  and  we  assume  our  total_  mileage 
during  our  marketing  season  is  3,000 
miles,  which  gives  one  quite  a  number  of 
trips  to  market  for  seasons  as  ours. 

Expenses  per  year  are,  with  no  insur¬ 
ance,  interest  at  6  per  cent.,  $24  on  cost 
of  vehicle,  costing  in  this  case,  $400; 
licenses,  driver  and  car,  $9.50,  and  depre¬ 
ciations  at  15  per  cent.,  $60 ;  for  we  can¬ 
not  let  an  auto  depreciate  at  10  per  cent., 
also  a  higher  priced  truck  depreciates  a 
greater  percentage,  but  we  would  expect 
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more  and  a  different  type  of  service  from 
same  probably. 

Gasoline  consumption  is  about  13  miles 
to  the  jrallon.  in  trucking  operations,  and 
verified  by  the  public,  utilities  corporations 
using  this  type  of  cars  as  light  trucks ; 
tires  are  pneumatic,  costing  about  .$15  per 
shoe,  four  are  $60;  assuming  tubes  last 
two  years,  four  tubes  at  .$2.50,  or  $5  per 
ytar  for  tubes.  The  tires  will  last  the 
3.000  miles  with  loads  if  one  is  careful. 
No  m.ajor  repairs  arc  taken  into  consid¬ 
eration  here.  No  matter  how  careful  an 
oiterator.  there  are  bound  to  be  repairs  to 
different  parts  of  car.  Therefore  on  3,000 
mile  basis : 

Intere.st  at  6  per  cent .  ,$24.00 

Licenses  .  0..50 

Depreciation  .  <!0.00 

3.000  miles  at  2.33  gal  of  g.as  at  23c.  53.50 

Tires  and  tubes  .  G5.00 

Oil,  renewal  small  parts,  puncture, 

repairs,  etc .  8.(X) 

$220.00 

Or  7.3e  per  mile. 

This  will  meet  with  small  consideration 
by  many  users,  who  think  their  hauling  is 
costing  them  les.s.  But  with  the  assump¬ 
tions  of  travel  as  herein  given,  it  should 
check  very  closely  with  the  average  to  be 
expected.  r.  w.  C. 

New  .Tersey. 
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AILING  ANIMALS 


Knuckling 

Where  can  I  get  boots  for  knuckling 
colt?  How  mucb  should  they  cost,  and 
how  long  would  it  be  neces.sary  to  use 
them?  Is  there  any  chance  of  the  colt, 
six  months  old,  being  ankle-cocked  unless 
some  measures  arc  taken  to  pi'cvent  it? 
Will  he  outgrow  the  i)resent  trouble?  Ilis 
ankles  do  not  seem  to  snap  when  he  is 
walking  although  for  a  while  there  was 
a  thumping  sound  in  one.  When  either 
foot  is  extended  half  way  between  the 
hind  feet  and  front  feet  and  is  resting  on 
gronnd.  the  fetlock  joint  show’s  a  thump¬ 
ing  sound  if  moved  gently  forward  and 
backward  with  the  liand.  Have  been 
using  skunk  grease  which  was  advised  by 
a  man  who  used  it  in  a  .similar  case.  Is 
that  all  right  two  pr  three  times  a  week? 

New  York.  F.  ir. 

Ask  your  harne.ss  maker  about  making 
the  necessai'y  boots,  and  he  will  tell  you 
the  cost.  3’hey  have  to  be  used  until  the 
abnormal  condition  has  been  overcome. 
3'he  colt  will  not  be  likely  to  outgrow  the 
condition  without  help  and  if  true  chronic 
knuckling  becomes  present  the  operation 
of  tenfotomy  will  be  necessary.  Skunk 
grease  will  have  no  effect  whatever. 
Druggist’s  soai)  liniment  rubbed  in  twice 
daily  might  help.  A.  s.  A. 


Ailing  Cow ;  Catarrh 

1.  I  have  a  grade  Holstein  cow,  about 
10  yeai’s  old.  which  for  the  past  10  days 
or  two  weeks  does  not  .seem  to  have  the 
power  to  raise  tail  when  passing  excre¬ 
tions.  We  gave  her  a  physic,  but  this 
did  not  seem  to  improve  her  any.  She 
moves  about  a  little  slower  than  usual  and 
rather  seems  to  keep  away  from  the  other 
cows  in  the  herd.  Her  health  seems  good 
outside  of  the  above,  eats  and  drinks  well, 
milks  well  and  seems  all  right.  What 
.seems  to  be  the  tisaible  and  what  can  we 
do  for  her? 

2.  ()ne  of  our  horses,  good  health  and 

condition,  has  discharge  from  her  nos¬ 
trils,  very  much  like  phlegm,  which  drops 
into  the  water  when  drinking.  Usually 
more  noticeable  in  the  morning.  Has  been 
ti’oubled  this  way  for  a  few  weeks,  but 
has  had  it  previously  for  a  day  or  two  at 
a  time  at  intervals  of  about  a  month.  1.4 
this  a  touch  of  cold,  catarrh  or  some  other 
trouble?  w.  K. 

New  York. 

1.  An  injury  may  cause  such  a  condi¬ 
tion,  a  fracture  or  paralysis  being  pres¬ 
ent.  If  there  is  no  history  of  an  injury 
have  the  cow  tested  with  tuberculin  as 
tuberculosis  of  the  bones  is  to  be  sus¬ 
pected  and  it  is  incurable. 

2.  An  examination  will  be  necessary  to 
determine  the  nature  of  the  discharge  and 
as  it  possibly  indic*ates  glanders  you 
should  employ  a  veterinarian  at  once.  A 
disea.se<l  molar  tooth  may  also  cause  such 
a  discharge,  but  a  foul  odor  commonly  is 
present  in  such  a  case.  Discharge  also  is 
present  in  simple  or  chronic  catarrh. 

A.  s.  A. 


Abnormal  Breathing 

I  have  a  heifer  due  to  freshen  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  She  is  having  trouble  with  her 
breathing,  seems  to  have  something  in  her 
throat.  She  breathes  like  a  person  with 
asthma  or  bronchitis.  This  heifer  is  in 
tine  order  and  eats  heartily.  I  should  say 
she  had  a  growth  just  back  of  ber  tongue, 

Connecticut.  ir.  E.  B. 

Have  the  heifer  tested  with  tuberculin, 
ns  it  is  to  be  suspected  that  tuberculosis 
causes  the  difficulty  in  breathing,  and  if  so 
there  i.s  no  cure.  If  she  proves  to  be  free 
from  the  disease  a  blister  applied  upon 
the  throat,  from  ear  to  ear,  may  help.  We 
are  taking  it  for  granted  that  you  have 
examined  the  tongue  and  mouth  for  imssi- 
ble  cau.ses  of  the  trouble.  If  not  this 
should  be  done  before  testing  with  tuber¬ 
culin.  A.  S.  A. 


^  wKen  you  re  buying  tires  follow  Poor 

X  Kichard  s  advice  and  say  only  tKe  one  word, 
firestone.  Lhis  word  is  not  only  the  name  of  a  tire 
foremost  in  quality,  it  is  the  name  of  a  man  who  is 
personally  responsible  for  that  quality,  which  means 
safety,  comfort,  mileage,  for  you. 

The  vital  strength  of  Firestone  Tires  makes  them  op¬ 
pose  equally  the  tu^  of  rou^^h  roads  or  the  test  of  fric¬ 
tion  when  you  let  her  out  ”  on  smooth  stretches. 
TheFirestoneNon-Skid  Tread  means  extra  rubber.  Those 
angled  letters  not  only  hold  the  car  true  in  slippery 
^oinfe^  and  protect  against  skid,  but  there’s  “comfort 
value  in  the  added  rubber  piled  onto  the  regular  tread. 
And  because  volume  of  sales  (over  33,000,000  dollars 
last  year)  and  efficient  factory  methods  lower  produc¬ 
tion  cost,  you  ^et  Firestone  Tires  at  only  average  price. 
Your  dealer  can  supply  you  promptly.  See  him  today. 

Copy  of  booklet  “Mileage  Talks”  No.  18,  mailed  free 
on  request.  Write  for  it. 

FIRESTONE  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  COMPANY 
Akron,  Ohio.  Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 
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MARL-LIME 


A  DEFINITION 


'  ^3faterial  secreted  hy  marine  animals  or  plants 
to  form  their  shells  or  other  hard  parts .  Decom¬ 
posed  hy  natural  processes,  and  rich  in  calcium 
carbonate . ^ 

Caledonia  Marl-Lime  comes  from  a  wonderfully  rich 
deposit  near  Caledonia,  N.  Y.  It  is  .scooped  up  from  be¬ 
neath  the  surface  of  the  water,  heated  and  dried,  carefully 
sifted  through  fine  wire  screens,  and  packed  into  sacks  or 
bags  ready  for  application  on  your  land. 

It  will  not  clog  your  drill — free  from  sticks 
and  stones. 

It  is  the  most  accessible  (soluble)  form  of 
lime — by  actual  tests. 

It  counteracts  acidity  of  the  soil,  and  makes 
big  crops  possible. 

Send  for  prices,  interesting  literature,  and  guaranteed 
analysis. 

Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territories. 

CALEDONIA  MARL  BRANCH 

InternationalAgricultural  Corp.,  808  Marine  Bank  Bldg. ,  Buffalo, N.Y. 


ALFA 


Cultivates  Alfalfa  Right. 

No  injury  to  roots  and  crowns.  Cultivator 
teeth  work  up  to  the  roots  andcrownsandthen 
side-step,  or  work  around  them. 

The  Cultivator  teeth  take  out  the  weeds  and 
grass  and  completely  work  up  the  soiL 
When  you  injure  an  Alfalfa  toot  or  crown,  de¬ 
cay  sets  in,  the  plant  becomes  sickly  and  finally 
dies.  With  the  Superior  Al&lfii  C^tivator,  the 
operator  sits  well  behind  his  work  and  can  see  I 
exactly  what  is  being  done.  Levers  within  easy 
reach.  More  or  less  pressure  can  be  applied  to  ] 
suit  conditions.  Should  the  cultivator' ‘load-up”  i 
with  trash,  operator  can  immediately  free  rite  I 
machine. 

The  Superior  is  the  most  successful  Al&lfa 
Cultivator  on  the  market,  because  it  does,  its 
work  right  without  injury  to  the  plants. 

Your  implement  dealer  can  supply  you  | 
with  a  Superior  Alfalfa  Cultivator.  Write 
us  for  Descriptive  Folder. 

^  The  American  Seeding-Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

Springfield,  Ohio 


. . Ill 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N,-Y,  and  you*ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ‘‘square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


BOOKS  on  alt  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 
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describes  walks,  floors,  cellar 
steps,  barn  approaches,  watering  troughs,  chicken  houses  —  and 
other  permanent,  fire-proof,  repair-proof  farm  improvements.  It 
tells  exactl}’-  how  you,  yourself,  can  build  them  in  concrete.  Get 
this  free  farm  book  from  your  Atlas  dealer  or  send  the  coupon 
below  for  a  copy. 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

Members  of  the  Portland  Cement  A  ssociation 
New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  St.  Louis  Minneapolis  Moines  Dayton 


ESSO’S 


The  Only  Tractor§ 


with  an  Avery  Tractor  if  your  cylinders  become  worn  or  scored  all  you  have  to 
<5o  is  to  put  in  new  cylinder  walls.  But  with  all  other  tractors  you  must  have  your 
old  cylinders  rebored  and  fitted  with  oversize  pistons  and  rings  or  buy  complete 
new  cylinders,  either  of  which  is  very  expensive  and  causes  serious  loss  of  time. 

OTHER  THINGS  YOU  GET  ONLY  IN  AN  AVERY 

Only  Averys  have  Bliding  frame,  two  speed.  The  Avery  line  Includes  five  regular  size  trac- 
all  spur  gear,  four  wheel,  double  drive  trans-  tors— 8-16, 12-25, 18-36,  25-60  ana  40-80  h.p. ,  and 
mission.  Only  Averys  have  no  fan,  no  water  special  6-10  h.p.  Plows  and  Threshers  in  all 
pump,  fio  fuel  pump,  no  outside  lubricator,  no  sizes— and  Two-Row  Motor  Cultivator. 

Dclts,  no  sprocket  chains.  Only  Averys  have  Write  for  a  free  copy  of  the  new  I9i7  Avery 
a  standardized  design— five  sizes— 'ftU  alike.  Catalog  and  name  oi  nearest  Avery  dealer. 


”^^^0styles  and  sizes 
for  every  purpose. 
'  Catalog  free. 

rOLLINS  PLOW  COMPANY 
2044  H«nip»hlr«  St..  Quincy,  III. 


HAY 

PRESS 


The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co.,  30  Broad  St.,  New  York,  or  Com  Exchange  Bank  Building,  Chicago. 
Send  me  Book  “  Concrete  on  the  Farm.”  I  expect  to  build  a _ size - 


Name  and  Address:. 


Tractors  and  Plows — 6  Sizes — Fit  Any  Size  Farm 


ADVANCE  ENGINE 

Reasonable  first  cost,  te- 
liabiiity  and  long  life  are 
combined  in  this  engine. 
H.  M.H.  Tractors  with 
I  Advance  Engines  are 
well  suited  for  farm  work. 
Send  for  our  Catalog  vinn:  f  ull 
information  on  both  Tractors 
•nd  EnKincf). 

HENRY,  MILLARD  &  HENRY  CO..  York,  Pa. 


Milk  and  Butter 


Trouble  in  Churning 

Wily  is  it  that  we  have  so  much  trouble 
in  the  churning  of  butter?  We  have  been 
on  the  farm  three  years,  and  during  the 
Summer  months  wo  are  able  to  churn  but¬ 
ter  from  one  week  old  cream  in  15  to  20 
minutes.  I  luring  Winter  months  it  often 
takes  us  one  hour  and  a  half  to  three 
hours  with  cream  of  one  week’s  standing. 
W’'e  have  an  up-to-date  barrel  churn  of  10 
gallon  capacity  and  never  churn  over  half 
full,  that  is  five  gallons  at  a  time,  but  the 
butter  does  not  form  in  less  than  an  hour 
of  steady  churning.  L.  F.  C. 

Now  York. 

The  factors  which  affect  the  length  of 
churning  are  herewith  discussed,  and  you 
doubtless  can  locate  your  trouble  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  study  of  the  following: 

1.  Breed  of  cow.  The  fat  globules  in 
the  milk  of  different  breeds  are  not  the 
same  size.  Those  of  the  Guernsey  and 
.Ter.sey  breeds  are  larger  than  those  of  the 
Holstein  and  Ayrshire  breeds.  Since 
cream  containing  large  fat  globules  will 
churn  more  readily  than  cream  containing 
small  globules,  cream  from  Guernsey  and 
.Torsey  milk  will  churn  more  easily — • 
other  conditions  being  the  same, 

2.  Stage  of  lactation.  Toward  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  lactation  the  fat  globules  be¬ 
come  very  minute  and  hence  cream  from 
stripper’s  milk  churns  with  difficulty. 

3.  Season  of  the  year.  In  the  Winter 
time  it  is  natural  for  the  fat  in  milk  and 
cream  to  become  chilled,  and  there  is 
usually  no  ri.se  in  temperature  during  the 
churning  jirocess.  ITonce  cream  does  not 
churn  as  easily  in  the  Winter  time. 

4.  Teed.  A  ration  without  any  succu¬ 
lence  in  it,  such  as  corn  silage,  beets,  or 
beet  pulp,  is  conducive  to  the  pi’oductiou 
of  hard  butter  fat  globules  and  hence  to 
difficult  churning. 

5.  Size  of  the  herd.  Diffieult  churning 
occurs  most  freijnently  whcui  the  herd  is 
small,  one  to  five  cows.  In  the  small 
herd  the  factors  above  mentioned  are  apt 
to  play  an  important  part.  The  indi¬ 
viduality  of  the  cow  is  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  the  ca.se  of  the  small  herd.  The 
cream  from  certain  individuals  may  al¬ 
ways  churn  with  difficulty.  When  cream 
comes  from  mixed  milk  of  a  larger  herd 
the  variations  due  to  individuality  are 
covered  up. 

G.  Thickness  of  cream.  Cream  which 
tests  20%  or  lc.ss  churns  with  greater 
difficulty  than  a  30%  to  35%  cream, 
simply  because  the  butter  fat  particles 
are  nearer  together  in  the  30%  cream. 
One  should  aim  to  make  a  30%  cream 
for  butter  making.  Without  a  separator 
this,  of  course,  is  impossible,  and  a  man 
without  a  separator  is  more  liable  to  expe¬ 
rience  difficulty  in  churning  at  various 
times.  Too  thick  cream  is  not  desirable, 
as  it  sticks  to  the  churn  and  churns  w'ith 
difliculty. 

FACTORS  PERTAIN!  XG  TO  THE  HAXDLIXQ 
OF  CREAM, 

1.  Bacterial  contamination.  It  some¬ 
times  happens,  although  cases  are  rare, 
that  cream  becomes  contaminated  with 
certain  ferments  which  cause  it  to  froth 
and  foam,  which  makes  churning  impos¬ 
sible. 

2.  Sourness  of  cream.  Although  sour 
cream  looks  thicker  than  sweet  cream, 
it  is  less  sticky  and  the  fat  globules  come 
together  into  butter  more  easily  from 
sour  cream  than  from  sweet  cream. 

3.  Churning  temperature.  In  all  prob¬ 
ability  a  great  majority  of  the  cases  of 
difficult  churning  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  huttermaker  does  not  possess  and  use 
a  good  dairy  thermometer.  No  definite 
churning  temperature  can  be  given  to 
apply  to  lall  cases.  In  general  on  the 
farm,  the  churning  temperature  should  be 
52  to  53  F.  in  Summer  and  58  to  65  F. 
in  Winter. 

FACTORS  PERTAINING  TO  THE  CHURNING 
PROCESS. 

1.  Type  of  churn..  The  churn  should 
be  of  the  barrel  or  combined  type,  and 
so  built  as  to  give  proper  concussion.  In 
case  of  the  barrel  churn  the  staves  should 
be  nearly  straight.  Else  cream  will  flow 
around  in  the  churn  rather  than  rise  and 
fall. 

2.  Fullness  of  the  churn.  To  secure 
best  results  the  churn  should  never  be 
filled  more  than  half  full  of  ci*eam.  To 
get  butter  to  come  there  must  be  concus¬ 
sion.  There  is  no  room  for  it  in  the 
churn  that  is  too  full.  Neither  will  the 


butter  come  easily  in  a  churn  th.at  has 
but  very  little  cream  in  it,  due  to  the  fact 
that  cream  simply  coats  and  sticks  on  to 
the  sides  of  the  churn. 

.3,  The  speed  of  the  churn.  The  speed 
should  be  such  that  the  cream  can  be 
heard  to  rise  and  fall  with  each  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  churn.  Too  slow  speed  means 
that  the  cream  simply  flows  from  one  end 
of  the  churn  to  the  other,  while  too  fast 
speed  means  that  the  cream  is  held  sta¬ 
tionary  in  one  end  of  the  churn. 

More  often  a  combination  of  some  of 
the  factors  above  mentioned  cause  diffi¬ 
cult  churning.  For  example,  a  man  with 
one  cow  well  advanced  in  lactation  in  the 
Winter  time,  raising  cream  by  gravity, 
feeding  corn  stover,  Timothy  hay,  gluten 
and  bran,  and  churning  in  a  churn  that 
is  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  cream 
from  five  cov’S,  certainly  is  in  a  bad  pre¬ 
dicament,  and  has  reasons  enough  why 
his  cream  does  not  “come.”  The  remedies 
can  be  read  in  the  causes  as  they  have 
been  stated.  Some  have  reported  that 
scalding  the  milk  before  separating  it 
overcomes  the  trouble.  No  experimental 
work  is  reported  to  prove  or  disprove  the 
effect  of  this  treatment.  II.  F.  J. 


Cream  Does  Not  Whip 

Why  is  it  cream  from  the  cow  I  have 
will  not  whi])?  I  have  tried  several  time.s 
to  whip  it,  but  it  always  turns  to  butter. 

Norfolk,  Ya.  G.  w.  R. 

The  following  are  the  principal  factors 
affecting  the  whipping  of  cream  : 

3.  Per  cent,  of  fat  in  cream:  For  be.st 
rc'sults  cream  should  contain  at  least  30 
per  cent,  fat,  particularly  if  it  is  nearly 
fresh.  , 

2.  Age  of  cream  :  It  is  difficult  or  im¬ 
possible  to  whip  cream  fresh  from  the  sep¬ 
arator,  be  the  cream  ever  so  rich.  The 
cream  had  best  have  been  held  12  to  24 
hours  at  a  low  temperature.  This  causes 
it  to  thicken  up  so  it  will  hold  air  when 
it  is  beaten  into  it. 

3.  Temperature  of  the  cream :  Cream 
should  be  50  F.  or  below  when  it  is 
whipped.  W^hen  at  this  temperature  it 
has  a  heavier  IkkJ.v  and  will  hold  air  more 
easily  and  it  is  less  liable  to  churn. 

4.  Stage  of  lactation  of  the  cows : 

Cream  from  the  milk  of  cows  well  ad¬ 
vanced  in  lactation  may  froth  and  become 
granular  and  fail  to  whip  properly.  For 
good  results  cream  should  whip  in  30  to 
GO  seconds.  When  a  longer  time  is  re¬ 
quired  there  is  danger  of  some  of  the  but¬ 
ter  fat  separating  or  churning.  You  can 
doubtless  locate  your  trouble  in  some  of 
the  above  discussion.  H.  F.  j. 


Poor  Milk  Flow 

We  have  two  cows  that  gave  fair  quan¬ 
tity  of  milk  three  years  ago,  at  which 
time  they  “got  drunk”  eating  apples,  and 
since  then  have  not  done  so  well.  One 
did  not  have  calf  in  September  as  ex¬ 
pected,  and  has  not  given  any  milk  since 
.Tilly.  The  other  was  bred  in  August  and 
has  given  but  little  milk  since  and  now 
getting  about  (not  more)  pint  at  each 
milking.  They  have  warm  quarters,  but 
have  no  grain  ;  are  fed  all  the  hay  they 
will  eat  and  some  cornstalks.  The  care¬ 
taker,  an  old  man,  claims  he  gives  each 
two  pails  water  twice  a  day.  Could  the 
milker  be  responsible  for  the  decrease?  Is 
it  unreasonable  to  expect  some  milk? 
liast  Slimmer,  when  on  pasture  we  would 
average  from  both  cows  about  seven 
quarts  a  day.  G.  A.  F. 

Connecticut. 

The  fact  that  your  cows  have  not 
freshened  for  some  time  is  the  reason  for 
your  getting  so  little  milk  Coupled  with 
this  is  the  probability  that  they  are  not 
getting  sufficient  nutriment,  to  stimulate 
milk  secretion  at  this  time,  since  you  are 
feeding  no  grain  It  is  possible  that  slow 
milking  and  failing  to  milk  clean  has  also 
played  a  part  in  it.  The  cows  should  be 
bred  if  they  are  not  already  carrying  a 
calf,  and  then  when  they  freshen  feed 
them  sufficiently  and  they  will  not  dry  off 
so  rapidly.  11.  F,  J. 


In  Sunda.v  school  the  teacher  told  the 
class  of  which  this  boy  Avas  a  member 
the  story  of  Samson  and  Delilah.  When 
she  had  finished  she  said  to  him  ;  “Henry, 
what  do  you  learn  from  the  Samson 
story?”  “That  it  don’t  never  pay,”  re¬ 
sponded  Henry  pi-omptly,  “to  let  a  wom¬ 
an  cut  a  feller’s  hair.” — Credit  Lost. 


r 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Current  wholesale  prices  and  news  from  New 
York  and  other  cities  noted. 

NEW  YORK. 


BUTTER. 


The  week  has  brought  both  an  advance  and  a 
decline,  so  that  prices  remain  about  as  last  re¬ 
ported,  though  the  market  tone  is  weaker. 
There  iS  the  usual  small  demand  for  something 
iK'tter  than  the  average  of  top  grades,  and 
where  such  lots  are  found  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  getting  a  premium.  The  irregular  quality  of 
Winter  butter  is  a  source  of  constant  trouble. 
Some  creameries  apparently  tliink  they  can  work 
off  a  few  tubs  of  poor  churnings  with  the  better 
lots.  The  attitude  of  receivers  toward  such 
cases  varies.  Rome  complain,  and  others  merely 
adjust  tlie  prices  and  say  nothing,  lint  in  the 
end  the  shippers  are  sure  to  suffer  for  any  at¬ 
tempted  deception  of  this  sort.  Packing  stock 
and  city  made  grades  are  dull. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  t-  ® 

Good  to, Cliolce  .  39  &  41- 

Lower  Grades .  32  @  36 

Dairy,  best .  39  &  40 

Common  to  Good .  29  @  10 

City  made .  27  @  13 

Packing  Stock .  25  @  10 

Process  .  30  @  33 


Hlgln,  Ill.,  butter  market  89  cents. 


CUEERE. 

Business  in  old  cheese  is  liglit,  but  prices  are 
onc-lialf  cent  higher.  Rupplies  are  so  small  that 
holders  are  not  auxious  to  force  trade.  In  new 
make  conditions  are  a  trifle  easier,  with  some 
pxiwrt  inquiry,  though  shipping  conditions  are 
such  that  but  little  can  be  done  In  this  line  at 
present. 


Whole  Milk,  fancy . 

.  25 

to 

25}^ 

Good  to  choice . 

.  24 

to 

Lower  tirades . 

.  22 

to 

23 

Daisies,  best . 

22 

VouiiK  Americas . 

to 

"m, 

Skims,  best.  ...  . 

to 

21 

Fair  to  Kood . 

to 

18 

EOC.R. 


Tlie  decline  last  reported  has  cont:  ued, 
though  there  is  some  reaction  at  this  writing. 
With  six  weeks  of  what  is  ordinarily  the  worst 
Winter  yet  to  come,  cliecks  on  production  inay 
make  temporar.v  jtrlce  increases.  Nearby  white 
are  clearing  out  better,  as  there  is  less  trouble 
with  small  sizes.  The  few  storage  remaining  are 
held  strongly. 


White,  choice  to  fancy . 

Medium  to  good . 

Mixed  colors,  best . 

Common  to  good . 

Storage  . 

Gathered,  best . 

Medium  to  good  . 

Lower  grades . 

LIVK  POULTRT 

Chickens,  lb . 

Ducks,  lb . 

Fowls  . 

Boosters  . 


47 

to 

48 

42 

to 

46 

46 

to 

47 

49 

to 

41 

86 

to 

40 

46 

to 

47 

42 

to 

44 

35 

® 

49 

21 

to 

22 

21 

to 

22 

22 

to 

23 

14 

to 

15 

DRERRET)  POULTRY. 

In  fresli-kllled  stock  chickens  are  averaging 
lK)or.  Demand  for  turkeys  is  light,  barely 
enough  to  take  the  scanty  supplies  at  tlie  liigh 
prices  asked.  Ciipons  arc  in  larger  receipt,  but 
many  are  too  tliiii  to  liring  within  10  cents  of 
the  top  price.  They  should  weigh  at  least  8  or  9 
pounds,  and  10  for  the  best  trade.  Rome  lots  are 
se«m  averaging  but  little  over  five  pounds.  Tlielr 
frames  are  large,  but  they  have  not  had  enough 
to  eat.  TTnless  one  is  prepared  to  feed  them  to 
the  limit  they  might  better  be  disposed  of  In  the 
Fall  at  chicken  prices.  Large  fowls  and  old 
roosters  are  exceptionally  1  igh.  Business  in 
frozen  poultr.v  is  liglit.  as  siiecuIatorS  feel  that 
eoiiditious  warrant  a  linn  holding. 


Tnrkeys.  best  lb .  32  ®  33 

Common  to  good  .  26  ®  28 

Chlcken.s  clioice  broilers,  lb .  48  @  60 

broilers,  common  to  good  .  85  ®  40 

Roasters  .  20  @  28 

Capons,  8  to  91bs .  36  ®  38 

6  to  Ribs .  28  @  34 

Bniall  and  Slips . 24  @  27 

Fowls .  18  ®  24 

Koosters . 17  ®  18 

Ducks .  21  ®  26 

Sqmihs.  doz  ...  ...  .  .  1  26  @  5  75 

Guineas,  pair  .  1  UU  ®  150 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  8  00  ®10  85 

Bulls .  5  UO  @  7  00 

Cows  .  4  00  ®  5  f>0 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb .  11  00  ®I5  75 

Culls .  6  00  ®9  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  6  00  to  9  00 

Lambs  . .....13.50  tol4  25 

Hogs . 10  00  toll  00 


DRESSED  MEATS. 

Hothouse  lambs  are  bringing  liigh  figures,  at 
times  ui(  to  ?1.5  per  head.  This  is  45  to  50 
cents  per  pound  by  tlie  carcass,  hut,  of  course, 
it  applies  only  to  clioice  stock.  The  calf  market 
is  a  trifle  weiikiT,  Init  anything  good  still  lirlngd 
fancy  prlei^s.  I.ight  weight  pigs  are  selling 
well;  fat  hogs  dull. 


Hothouse  Lambs,  each . 11  00  ®'.5  00 

Calves,  choice  .  20  ra>  21 

Fair  to  good  .  17  @  19 

Pork,  light  .  10  ®  17 

Heavy .  13  ®  14 


WOOL. 

Biislness  has  heeii  a  little  more  Active  than  the 
previous  week,  tliough  manufacturers  are  not 
showing  any  great  disposition  to  stock  up. 
Orders  for  cloth  are  reported  good,  except  in  the 
lietter  class  of  worsteds.  Rales  at  Boston  have 
been:  New  York  and  Michigan  unwashed  De¬ 
laine,  43  to  44;  half  blood,  45  to  46;  three- 
eighths  blood,  48.  Ohio  and  I’eiinsylvania  lialf 
Idood  coiiibing,  47  to  48;  tliree-elghtlis  blooii,  48 
to  49.  Territory  scoured,  half  blood  eouihlug, 
$1.05  to  $1.10. 

BEANS. 


Rupplies  are  small,  but  huslness  is  rather  dull. 
The  iK'tter  grades  of  pea  beans  are  scarce. 
Western  Lima  are  showing  rain  damage. 


Marrow,  lUO  lbs.. 

Pea . 

Medium . 

White  Kidney  .. 

Bed.  .Kidney . . 

Lima,  California 


.1100  @12  00 
.10  50  ®1176 
.10  00  toll  35 
.1125  ®12  00 
.11  00  ®11  90 
7  75  to  8  76 


FRERH  FRTUTR. 

The  market  on  choice  aiiples  is  strong,  owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  sucli  fruit.  Frost  damage  has 
been  esiieeiully  severe  on  Western  shipments. 
Strawlierries  are  in  much  larger  supply,  car  lots 
of  open  crate  sliiimients  arriving.  Prices  on 
faiie.v  Nic  Ohiiier  remain  above  40  cents,  but  ordi¬ 
nary  varieties  run  down  to  15.  At  the  auctions 
the  iKittcr  grades  of  oranges  have  sold  higher,  at 
times  above  $5  for  best  Florida.  Cranberries 
continue  dull. 


Apples,  Spy,  bbl . . 

to 

7  00 

Wliiesap  . . . 

to 

5  50 

York  Imperial . 

Hiibbardston . 

4  75 

to 

375 

Kiiiu  . 

to 

575 

Baldwin  . 

. 3  UU 

to 

5  25 

Greeniiix  . . 

.  4  00 

to 

6  50 

Ben  Davis . 

® 

350 

(Continued  on  page  217) 
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All  In  The  Day^s  Work 

DelcoLight  actually  pays  for  itself  in  time  and  labor  saved  in  doing 
the  household  chores. 

Here  is  a  sample  day’s  work  for  Delco-Light,  on  the  farm  of  A.  L.  Denlinger,  near 
Engel  wood  I  Ohio. 

— “ground  150  lbs.  of  sausage  meat — churned  90  lbs.  of  cream — turned 
the  washing  machine  and  wringer  for  large  family  wash — separated 
25  gallons  of  milk.  And  after  all  of  this  work,  my  wife  had  plenty 
of  time  to  bake  bread.  During  the  evening,  some  of  the  neigh¬ 
bors  drove  in  and  we  had  a  pleasant  time  under  Delco-Light.” 

Delco-Llght  betters  living  conditions  on  the  farm.  It  furnishes  an  abundance  of 
clean,  economical,  safe  light  for  house  and  outbuildings.  It  makes  possible  a 

modern  bath  and  running  water  in  various  parts  of  the 
house,  and  it  furnishes  power  for  small  farm  machines. 

Delco-Light  is  a  complete  electric  jjower  plant — wonderfully 
compact,  economical  and  efficient — and  so  simple  that 
a  child  can  care  for  it. 


Price  complete  F.O.B.  Dayton 

with  batteries  is  •  O  Except  We.vlem  &  Canadian  Points 

Be  sure  to  write  for  the  IllustrafetJ  booklet 


The  Domestic  Engineering  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio 

{DOMESTIC  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Inc.,  18  Vescy  St.,  New  York  Chy 
P.  E.  ILL.MAN,  -  -  65  South  Avenue,  Koch  cater.  N.  V. 

J.  S.  SNYDER.  -  •  824  N.  Broad  SL.  Pluladelphta.  Ps. 


CRowN 


L.I  M  E 

SOWER 


The  most  practical  ma¬ 
chine  Tor  distributinp: 
Lime,  Fertilizer,  Wood 
Ashes,  Salt,  Plaster, 
etc.  Feed  instantly 
chanKed— just  move  a 
lever !  Frame  of  hard 
maple,  well  braced — 
wood  or  steel  wheels.  Hopper  8  ft.  long- 
capacity  10  bushels.  No  gears  to  break. 

We  also  make  Grain  Drills, 

Traction  Sprayers,  Wheel¬ 
barrow  Grass  Seeders 
and  Lime  Sowers. 

Write  for  catalog  to  day! 

Crown  Mfg.  Co. 

S2  Wayne  Street 
Phelps,  N.  Y. 


APPLETON 


D  SAWS 


Give  perfect  ser¬ 
vice  ioT  years.  Tre- 
mcndoiisly  strong 
rigidframeof  angle 
steel, orhardwood, 
bolted, braced  and 
mortised  —  can’O 
Tilting get  out  of  line 
or  sliding  from  any  strain. 

tables  Lathe-tnmed  steel  shaft, 

fn  non-rfgi(fboxes;  dust  proof,  non-heating,  eel  f- 
adjusting— keep  saw  true  and  steady  even  after 
years  of  wear.  Ten  styles.  Send  for  booklet 
APPLETON  MFG.  CO.  627  Fargo  St.,Batavia,Ul. 


implement  s  on  the 
•-Planet  Jr? 


No.  72 


This  is  what  T.  D,  Buchanan,  Clrosse  Isle,  Mich.,  says  of  Planet  Jr  Cultivators  and 
Seeders.  Planet  Jrs  are  so  scientifically  designed  and  skilfully  made  that  they  save 
time,  lighten  labor,  and  produce  bigger  and  better  crops. 

No.  72  Planet  Jr  2-row,  2-horse  Pivot-wheel  Cultivator  saves  a  man, 
a  team,  and  a  cultivator  every  day  it  is  used.  Cultivates  two  rows  of  corn,  potatoes, 
beans,  etc.,  at  one  passage,  even  if  rows  are  crooked  or  irregular  width.  In  check. 

rows  and  listed  corn  it  also  beats  any  other  tool.  Has  spring 
I  lift.  Can  be  equipped  with  spring-trip  standards,  discs. 
Sweeps,  hoe  steels  and  furrowing  shovels.  Specially 
hardened  cultivating  steels  add  50  per  cent  to  wear. 
Eight  styles — various  prices. 

Planet  Jrs  range  from  these  big  2-horse  imple- 
'ments  for  large  acreage  down  to  the  light  hand- 
cultivators  for  the  family  garden. 

No.  12  Planet  Jr  Double  and  Single  Wheel- 
Hoe  Combined  is  the  greatest  hand-cultivating 
tool  in  th«  world.  It  straddles  crops  till  20  inches 
high,  then  works  between  rows  with  one  or  two 
wheels.  The  plows  open  furrows  and  cover 
them.  The  cultivator  teeth  work  deep  or  shal- 
J  low.  The  hoes  are  wonderful  weed-killers. 
*VVe  make  32  other  styles  of  wheel-hoes  and  seed 
drills,  72-page  Catalog,  free! 

Illustrates  Planet  Jrs  doinsf  actual  farm  and  grarden  work, 
^  and  describes  over  70  different  tools,  inclitciiii};  Seeders, 
Whcel-IIoes,  Horsc-TIoe.s,  Harrows,  Orcliard-,  Hcct-,  and 
Pivot-Wheel  Riding  Cultivators.  W  rite  pontal  for  it  today  i 

S  L  ALLEN  &  CO  Box  1107V  Philadelphia 


Av-a 


PERFECT  SATISFACTION! 


OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACKI 

firines.  aeparatora,  spreaders.  MAaTERFiKCK 
OINRS  are  powerful,  durable,  reliable,  deHiirneu  by 
exports,  constructed  by  master  emcme  builders; 
built  for  lon^,  hard,  continuous,  heavy  duty  serv¬ 
ice.  They  use  any  fuel  and  develop  way  above 
rated  horse  power.  Easy  to  start  lo'Cold  weather 
—no  crankina.  Heavy  wefffht,  Israo  boro.  Ions 
stroke,  wide bearinKS,  low  speed.  They  do  not  rack  them¬ 
selves  to  pfocea  ontoush.  heavy,  continuous,  power-demand¬ 
ing  jobs  (uke  light  weight,  hhrb  speed  enirine^. 

Six  selling  plans— ca.^  or  dme.  My  1917  low  wholesale, 
direct  from  factory  to  user  pricee,  my  chain  of  factories,  and 
otbtf  interesting  things  are  told  in  nay  new  free  1917  catalog. 

SET  THIS  FREE  BOOK  HOW! 


It  will  guard  yon  against  imitations  of  Gallov^ 


_ _ _ _  .  _  .  jway _ 

en^nes,  and  tell  you  the  truth  about  the  eninne  busi 


iterpieoa 


Describes  completely  every  one  of  the  new  1917  mo^l 
engines  from  1  8-4  h«  p.  to  16  h.  p.  It  tells  bow 
to  lay  out  and  build  a  cheap,  efficient  ] 
er  house.  Describes  Galloway  1917 
engine  improvements— Valves  in  the 
head,  like  nigh  class  automobile  mo« 
tor8--£2conomy  carburetor  (worth  $16 
more  on  any  engine,  costs  nothing  ex* 
tra  on  a  Galloway)— cuts  down  fuel  bills 
—makes  easy  starting  in  all  weathers— 
frost  proof  cylinder  and  water  pot* 

Describes  my  new  blue-hot  spark  mag¬ 
neto  and  new  make  and  break  Igniter 
which  never  misses  fire.  Remenxber  1 
BUILD  EVERY  SIZE 
ami  style  of  gasoline,  keroKono^  distllTsta 
or  crude  oilengine.  Henry  Weruiam.  Mil- 
ton,  Wis..  says,  **I  have  run  gasoline  en- 

ginos  of  different  makes  for  7  years.  The  11 
.  p.  Galloway  Is  simplest,  most  powerful,  best  governed  en¬ 
gine  1  ever  saw  and  $225  cheaper  to  me.''  Thousands  upon 
^ousands  of  testimonials  and  my  $25,000  bond  prove  that  1 
have  satisfied  these  .customers  and  will  sating  you.  Engines 
shlpi^  from  Wat  ^^^erloo.  Council  Bluffs.  Kansas  City, 
St.  Paul,  Chicago  Ask  for  my  book  today.  A  postal 

gets  it.  Address 

WM.  6AU.0WAV 
CO.,  B0K27S 

Engine  Mhnoiae 
turfng  Specialists. 

WATERLOO.  IA4 
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y}\ 

'V  V  \  lf  “With  The  Lay  Bred  In  Them’ 

Health — Vigor — Productiveness — Beauty 

These  important  characteristics  are  stronely  inhre<l  In 
our  flocks.  Come  anti  see.  Or  ask  our  customers.  Our 
I. rehorns  wrIM  please  you  l>ecause  they  deliver  the  gtvods. 
CkH'korolf*— Fine  specimens,  the  sons  of  record  layers. 
Hred  and  priced  right. 

IlatrhtiifT  ICfirin^Hig  vhllc  ones,  highly  fertile,  from 
real  l.iyers.  Nonel>etter. 

Baby  Chlcka— The  *‘llvahle/*  profitable  kind.  Full 
■  ‘  and  s.ifc  deliver^'  assured. 

produce  on  owr  oten  farm  ererjrtAfnjy 
fee  self.  TAa’ra  fcAy  p7<*a«« 
erery  ptircAoner.  Write  /or 
yiiKK  catalog  now. 


SPRECHER  BROS. 

^oj^^O^^ohr^jtown^Pn. 


rgthing 

ij 


LEGHORNS-REDS-’DOnES. 

Bred  for  health,  vigor  and  productive- 
ness.  Beauty,  too.  Our  fine  fiocks  con- 
t.iin  hIgh-record  laying  competition  birds 
Imported  stock  and  youngsters  bred  from 
these.  Sunnvmede.  Tom  Barron,  Will 
Barron  and  Kgiantine  strains. 

Hatching  Eggs — Baby  Chicks 

sold  at  mo<!est  prices.  At  little  cost  you  c.an  put 
this  l>rml-to-lay  blood  in  your  Hocks.  It  pays  I  Our 
customers  receive  «crt>»r«  .md  a  tquart  dral. 

Sunnvmede  contains  198  acres — alfalfa  r.vn^e — run¬ 
ning  water — SCO  trap  nests  in  use — mo<lrm  etjuipment 
tiirouithout.  Write  far  FJm a  circular. 

SUNNVMEDE  POULTRY  FARM 

Route  2  E  Princeton,  New  Jersey 


Pedigreed  6  lbs.  0ock61*6ls 

IVdlKree  Klrc  nnd  Itani  with  rnch  Cockerel. 
SOO-Sbil  eicK  hriiH.  S.tl.W.  I.eirhorne  1^.%,  lSS,$IO  enoli 
4  lb.  Urns.  4  lb.  I’lilleta  iSt!  eueli. 

Contest  Pens  Storrs,  Conn.  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Hatching  Eggs 

ir.o.iiiii  CKK  hens.  100  ckss  90.00.  1000  4ir>r>.oo 
SOO-lif.O  eicK  heiiH.  16  esres  (Ui.iMl,  100  9IO.«)41 
Mated  to  0  lbs.  I’ediprn'tHi  Cisckersls, from  2H-8.W  eirtf  hens. 
Viprorous,  dplcndid  Kyoa.  liitX'd  for  tlgtts. 

Sln<ar>|oI  Pati  Sirodby  I'rovon  Ci>ok  Bird  “Trouble.'’ 
i^pcciai  1  CIl  1,^  produced  800  ork  rullets  from  IfiO 
eprir  hens.  Mated  t<i  80.'>-2S9  eRR  hens.  16  crrs  $.'>.00. 

tiS  per  cent  Fertility  Guaranteed.  All  Pens  Mated. 

JAMES  F.  HARRINGTON,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


QUALITY 


Well  lintclied  chicks— stur¬ 
dy,  pure  bred  from  heavy 
layliiR  strains  of  Rooks, 
Rods  and  l.ORiiorns,  etc. 
Kasy  to  Rrow  early  broilers 
nnd  bis  layers  from  llillpot 
chicks.  I’rioos  inodernto. 

Get  our  VRKK  HOOK. 
W.  F.  HILLPOT 
Box  ,  Frenchlown,  N.  J. 


&'£  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Exclusively 

YOUNG  AND  BARRON  STRAINS 

Three  Thousand  Breoders  on  frvo  farm  noiRO  Inoeulatfsl 
and  free  from  lire.  Milk  Ked.  Spoc'inl  hrini  for  Rieiit 
XVintor  layiiiR.  Krrs  for  hatohtnR  now  rtyulv  in  aiiv 
ouantitv  at  per  100.  Now  bookiiiR  ord.  i-s  for  BABV 
OUICK.S  Mareh  and  April  doliverv  (A  $18  ivi-  100.  (’ait- 
aeity  10  to  12  000  weekly.  Fifty  Rood  l>reodiiiR  ('(fCKS 
a  nd  tX)(;KKKEUS|i4  *2  e  leh.  My  ImoK  lYaflis  in  Poultry 
Keeping  Solved  FREE  with  all  910  ordofs. 

1917  CIKCULARS  KOW  lIK.SOr. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS.  Box  7S.  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  Y. 


Chicks-BABY-Chicks 

V^nY  not  purchase  from  an  old  hreeiicr  of  stand 

XT  Ingi  You  profit  by  lus  years  of  exiiericncc.  w. 
nave  spared  im  exiwnso  t-o  perfect  our  strain  of  8. 
O.  While  l.eghorus.  We  Have  no  other  bitH-d. 

Wo  guarantee  Chicks  and  Kggs  for  Hatching  to  he 
from  our  ovrn  orci-ders.  Also  safe  aolivcry  and  a 
sat  isfiea  customer.  Head  us  your  oixler.  Booklet  live. 

Spring  Water  I'oultry  Farm 
Stockton,  Now  .lernoy 

CHASE  POULTRY  FARM 

F.  M.  DAVIS,  R.D.  No.  1,  Cincinnatus,  N.Y. 

Breodor  Utiiitr  S.  C.  \V.  l/ochorns  of  the  best 
strains.  Write  for  Free  ('aialoir. 


For  seven  Fears  I  linve  been  perfeclinc  niy  atruiii  of 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

for  (truiiRth.  riarorand  heavy  orr  production,  and  oiler 

Eggs  for  Hatching  from  Grand  Matings 
atS7  oer  lOO:  StIO  ever  l.OUO. 
Klcnt  cockerels  left  at  ttB  each. 

Geo.  T.  Liurk  -  &.  D.  1,  Lakewood.  N.  J. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

DAY-OLD  CHICKF  ,i'b*Too 

HATCHING  EGGS  Vc-Sb''''’'  s's'l^o 

BECK  EOO  FARM  •  W  OOCLIFF  LAKE.  N.  J. 


Babv  Chicks  S.  C.  While  Leghorns  J 'ro®,.™ 

— iif—  ...  .  lionlthy,  vicorous  layers,  the 

kind  that  make  pro..ts.  Also  llatehlne  Erls.  Write 
at  once  fo,  particulars.  Horton'*  Point  Poultry 
Farm.  K.  1' .  I>.  No.  37,  Southold.  New  York 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  c  k'’*^ 

Raby  chicks,  Hatchi  c  eecs.  Cockerels.  Choice 
Honey  and  .Maple  Syrup.  Satisfaetion  cuaranteed. 
Jiist.a.Mere  Farm,  Box  B.  Colu.r.Gis  Cross  Roods.  Ra. 


Brightly  Poultry  Farm 

S.  C.  W.  l/eRhor;i  and  li.  P.  Rocks.  A  tew  rood 
vieoroui  Cockerels  bred  from  trap  nest  hens,  with 
record  of  220  eccs  nnd  L>etter,  for  snio  at  92.50  to  95.00 
cacli.  Errs  91.00.  9'2..50  and  $1.  tO  per  settinc. 

HUHiHTlA'  PUPLTKY  FAKRl 
P.  O.  Itox  4  4  UooclUaiid,  Vir^'iuia 


S.C.WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Eggs  and  Chicks,  from  selected  2-year  old  hens 
— On  Free  Range— Mated  with  Barron  Cocker¬ 
els  from  Best  Imported  Stock. 

I  have  500  breeders  on  free  ranse,  the  pick  of  my 
last  year’s  laying  stock— birds  selected  for  .size, 
type  and  vigor— bred  for  the  past  five  years  from 
cockerels  from  high  producing  (trap-nest  record) 
hens.  They  are  mated  this  year  with  Tom  llarron 
Cockerels  from  220-245  egg  hens,  sired  by  a  cocke¬ 
rel  from  a  28.3  egg  hen.  Full  brothers  of  pullets 
with  pen  average  of  21  eggs  (68*)  tlirough 
December. 

Kirir«  irunPwntctHi  NRUnfftctory  to  you  In  »pi«*ar»ncc  ond  bIeo,  ond 
90  p.c.  fortiio,  $7  prr  100.  Cftnder  hatched  GhiclcB  after  March  let 
$15  per  loo.  Mating  and  information  upon  rc<ruc«(. 

THE  NISSEQUOGUE  FARM 
E.  T.  SMITH.  Owner  &  Mfr.  ST.  JAMES  P.  0..  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


Lord  Utility  Leghorns 

Conscientiously  trapnestod  everyday  In  the 
year.  We  Inviio  you  to  compare  tuir  stock 
and  prices  with  any  reliable  breeders,  bar 
none.  Full  blooded  Barron’s  ini|)orted 
direct,  records  240  to  2tiU.  Three-quarters 
Barron  nnd  full  American  stock,  records 
100  to  200  bred  by  us. 

Eggs  for  Hatching,  Chicks,  Pullets, 
Cockerels,  and  Pedigreed  Breeders 

All  sold  on  the  basis  of  0O5IPI.KTK 
.S.VT1.SFAPT10N  or  purchase  price  re¬ 
funded.  A  postal  brings  our  oookiet  of  facts. 

BAYVILLE  FARMS 

S  C.  WHITE  Box  R.  Bnyville, 

LEGHORN  BREEDERS  Ocean  Co..  N.  J. 


All 

About 


O  A 't  A.  X  C» 


SSs  FREE 


LORD  FARMS 


S,C.W.  LEGHORNS 


Ainencnii  LeRhornx  that  lay  good  eggs- no  Rnglish 
blood.  We  expect  to  sliip  more  day-old  chicks  next 
spiring  than  any  other  breeder  oast  of  the  Mississip¬ 
pi  River.  Wo  couldn't  do  such  a  business  unless 
the  stock  was  proving  more  satisfactory  to  custom¬ 
er*  than  they  are  getting  elsewhere.  We  do  more 
trap-nesting  on  onr  farm  than  any  liaying  Pontest 
in  the  country.  We  are  breeding  the  kind  of  J/og- 
liorns  the  progressive  brooder  is  looking  for.  and 
they  are  the  kind  you  want.  High  record  bred  males 
in  all  our  pens  this  year.  Only  one  breed  and  one 
strain.  Rlore  than  75.000  liatching  capacity.  Order 
Fehniarv  March,  and  April  cliicki  now.  Address 
THE  LORD  FARMS,  sr THE  EVERUY  FARM.  Box  240-F.Mdhueii.  Mass. 


- Cocks  and  Cockerels  — 

BABY  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Barred  and  White  Rocka 

Extra  good  utility  birds  from  heavy  laying  stock 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

TYWACANA  FARMS,  Inc. 

Box  68,  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SINLl.KfOMIt  WIIITKLKOIIOKN  COCK. 

KKKLS.  (iood,  vigorous  stock.  Sia.50  cacli. 
Ill  lots  of  live.  $2  each.  W.  S.  HARRIS.  MansfieM.  Miss. 


Barron-Eglantine  Strain 

of  S.  C.  W  hiite  Leghorns 

tlie  strain  with  the  record  liehlnd  it.  Eggs,  chicks 
and  cockerels.  S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Largo,  dark 
birds.  Heavy  layers.  Prices  reasojiable.  Catalogue. 
Wy-Har  Farm  •  R.  1,  Denton,  Md. 


BARRON  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.  C.  W.  Iiophorn,  pure  bred  Uarnin  stock  imported  direct.  All  eggs  from  Hrccdcr.’i  with  individual 
trap-nest  roconls.  Pullet  year  ot  from  2'20  to  '2511  eggs.  Mated  to  cockerels  of  258  to  27'.i  records. 
These  Hregtiers  have  been  seloctod  with  a  great  deal  of  care.  Size  and  stamina  having  ns  nnieli 
consideration  ns  egg  record.  Those  birds  are  tlie  best  colliictively  of  their  kind.  Orders  for  eggs 
booked  now.  tilled  in  order  received.  Orders  for  future  siiiimieiit  ii  aceompanled  with  deposit  will 
be  tillod,  date  speciilod.  $}0.i>0  per  100,  puarautce  it0%;  aficr  Febniarii  lain,  IHA>.  Would  amt raet  to 
raise  1000  millets  to  bo  delivered  from  8  weeks  to  maturity  as  desired.  Kocontract  less  than  60  birds. 
The  best  at  a  fair  price. 

A.^  G.  LORD,  Lakeville,  Conn.  Phone,  137 


THE  KELLS  FARMS— S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

The  Bird  that  Lays  is  the  Breed  that  Pays 

Are  you  interested  in  securing  a  breed  that  pays  ?  Kells  Farms 
Leghorns  are  bred  for  profitable  production  of  large  white  eggs.  The.v 
are  bred  to  perpetuate  a  strain  of  layers.  But  in  considering  the  value  of 
this  feature,  we  have  not  sacrificed  vitality,  size  or  beauty.  The  Kells 
Standard  demands  breeders  that  score  high  on  all  these  points.  The 
Kells  Strain  is  the  result  and  wc  guarantee  that  they  will  please  you. 
Eggs  for  Hatching,  $6.00,  $8.00  and  $10.00  per  hundred 
Day  Old  Chicks,  $14.00,  $18.00  and  $24.00  per  hundred 
Catalog  on  Application 

THE  KELLS  FARMS,  Poultry  Dept.,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

:lii 


THL  HENYARD 


Chicks  on  Concrete  Floor 

fiui  little  chicks  he  brooded  suoce.ss- 
fully  on  concrete  or  is  board  fUior  neces¬ 
sary  V  ,7.  1.. 

New  York. 

T  have  never  used  concrete  floors  in 
brooder  hou.ses,  but  see  no  i-eason  why 
4’hicks  should  not  be  as  successfully  reared 
upon  them  as  upon  wood  floors.  Alore  at¬ 
tention  would  jirobahly  have  to  l>e  given 
to  the  matter  of  keeping  them  well  cov¬ 
ered  with  litter,  hut,  if  enough  of  this  is 
used  to  keep  the  chicks  from  the  con¬ 
crete.  1  do  not  see  why  that  material 
slioiild  be  infi’rior  to  wood.  If  experience 
has  shown  to  tlie  contrary,  I  am  not 
aware  of  it.  >r.  B.  1). 


Single  Comb  Wyandottes 

f)n  iiagc  1(101  A.  F.  B.,  of  McClure, 
Ohio,  rais(\s  (piestions  ns  to  Ko.se  and  Sin¬ 
gle  Comb  Wyandottes.  The  latter  named 
is  a  misnomer,  as  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  Single  Comb  Wyandotte  that  is  not  a 
‘'s|)ort”  from  the  Koso  Comb.  They  have 
never  been  to  my  knowledge  rccognizeil  as 
a  distinct  variety.  I  tried  an  expi'riment 
last  year  of  keeping  a  few  pullets  and  u 
cockerel  jnr.t  to  sec  what  there  was  in  it. 
1  did  not  find  flic  females  any  better  lay¬ 
ers,  in  fact,  not  so  good  ns  the  regular 
Rose  Comb.  Some  of  the  chicks  came 
single  comb  and  the  others  reverted  back 
(o  the  Ibkse  Comb.  You  can,  by  judicious 
si'lectiim,  keep  down  the  percentage  of 
siiort  single  combs,  but  I  have  always 
found  a  few  in  any  case.  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  “high  scoring”  birds  will 
produce  any  more  single  comb  chicks  than 
an  average  bird.  It  is  merely  a  gamble  in 
any  4‘vent.  I’ersonnlly  all  single  C4>mb.s 
will  go  in  the  pot.  I  think  it  detracts 
from  the  beauty  and  eflioiency  of  your 
fliK’k  to  keep  them  in  it,  nnd  1  have  hred 
them  for  1,5  years.  s.  K.  hutton. 

Virginia. 


Rooster  Nearly  Starved 

We  have  a  fine  young  Rhode  Island 
Red  rooster  that  in  some  way  got  sliut 
up  in  an  outbuilding.  Wo  thought  u  fox 
must  have  taken  him  off,  but  one  morn¬ 
ing  we  went  into  the  building  and,  to 
our  surprise,  there  he  wa.s.  He  must 
have  been  shut  up  for  nearly  a  month, 
and  it  is  a  mystery  to  us  what  kept  liim 
alive  so  long.  When  we  found  him  Ills 
coml)  was  white  and  he  could  scarcely 
walk.  By  very  careful  attention  he  is 
now  appai'cntly  ns  well  ns  ever.  Do  you 
advise  us  to  keep  him  for  breeding,  or  do 
j'ou  think  his  chicks  would  bo  weak  as 
•a  result  tif  his  ewnfinoment?  Is  there 
any  difference  between  White  and  Silver 
l..aee<i  Wyaiulottes?  Wliich  do  you  think 
the  best  fiirra  binl?  B.  F.  n. 

Virginia. 

I  see  no  reason  why  this  cockerel 
should  not  be  used  in  the  breeding  iien 
if  he  has  (luito  recovered  from  his  fast. 
The  difference  in  the  varieties  of  the 
same  breed  is  largely  one  of  color,  but  to 
get  these  varying  colors  different  out¬ 
classes  Imve  bi'cn  used.  My  personal 
preference  would  be  the  White  Wyan¬ 
dotte  for  utility  jmrposes.  M.  B.  u. 


Dry  Picking  and  Killing 

Referring  to  A.  C.’s  inqun'y  regard¬ 
ing  dry  jiicking  fowls,  on  page  01,  1  think 
possibly  a  description  of  the  method  n.'^ed 
in  this  locality  will  help  him.  The  throe 
tilings  necessary  for  killing  a  bird  for 
tiiis  method  of  picking  are  the  cord  for 
hanging  the  bird,  the  knife  nnd  the  blood 
cup.  The  cord  should  be  stout  and  of 
medium  size,  the  lower  end  banging  about 
the  lu'ight  of  the  elbows  and  tied  around 
a  small  stick  about  three  inches  long.  In 
hanging  up  the  bird  the  cord  is  jiassed 
around  the  legs  and  the  end  carried  be- 
twi'cn  the  Cord  and  legs  so  the  stick  comes 
against  botli ;  tins  method  of  Imuging  up 
tile  bird  dot's  away  with  tying  and  unty¬ 
ing  of  the  cord.  The  knife  ust'd  should  he 
of  good  length  and  preferably  not  over 
throe-eighths  tif  an  inch  wide.  The  blotid 
cup  may  ho  made  by  taking  an  old  tin  can 
and  a  piece  of  wire  12  or  15  inches  long. 
The  wire  should  he  about  the  size  or  baled 
hay  wilt?,  though  a  little  stiffor.  (bie  end 
i.s  sharpened  and  fornu'd  into  a  hook,  the 
other  end  is  twistt'd  around  and  sot  in  the 
can,  the  hook  end  sticking  up  out  of  the 
can  live  or  six  inches,  and  from  half  to 
tliree-fiuarters  of  a  pound  of  cement  is 
point'd  into  tlie  can  and  h't  harden. 

After  hanging  up  the  bird  we  cross  one 
wing  over  the  tither,  and  put  one  wing 
down  between  the  primary  feathers  of  the 
other  wing;  tliis  holds  botli  wings  back  so 
the  bird  can  not  flutter.  We  take  the 
head  firmly  in  the  left  hand  with  the  comb 
in  the  palm  strotc'hing  the  neck  well  out, 
take  the  knife  and  with  the  back  of  the 
blade  toward  the  top  of  the  head  insert  it 
in  tlie  slit  in  tlie  roof  of  the  mouth  and 
force  it  backwivrd.  as  near  as  possible  on 
a  line  with  the  end  of  the  beak  and  the 
eye,  until  you  pierc'c  the  brain,  which  you 
<‘:in  tell,  as  the  bird  will  give  a  sipiawk 
and  a  flutter,  then  give  the  knife  a  (piar- 
ti'i-  turn  and  withclraw.  Now  turn  tlie 
knife  so  the  sharp  edge  is  toward  the  top 
of  the  head  and  reach  well  back  in  to  the 
throat  and  make  it  cut  diagonally  aiToss 
the  top  of  the  thn^at.  Cut  until  it  bh'i'ds 
fively.  Now  attach  the  blood  cup  by  book¬ 
ing  it  through  tlu?  nostrils.  Unfasten  the 
wings  and  begin  to  pick  at  once.  It  is  a 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

W>  believe  every  advertiser  in  our  I'oiiUry 
Department  is  honest  and  reliable.  We  stand 
back  of  these  classified  advertisements  with  our 
“Square  Deal  Guarantee,’’  as  we  do  the  display 
advertisements.  Those  purchasing  eggs  for 
hatching  and  bab.v  chleks  must  understand  that 
they  are  assuming  some  risk  when  ordering  from 
a  distance.  For  the  most  part  eggs  and  chicks 
carry  safely,  but  sometimes  rough  handling  by 
the  express  coinpanies  or  exposure  to  heat  and 
cold  causes  tfnmage.  3'hat  eggs  fall  to  hatch  or 
chicks  die  is  not  conclusive  evidence  of  bad 
faith  on  the  i>art  of  the  seller,  nnd  we  shall  not 
consider  claims  on  that  basis.  To  avoid  contro¬ 
versy  buyer  and  seller  should  have  a  definite  un¬ 
derstanding  ns  to  the  responsibility  assumed  in 
case  of  dissatisfaction. 


LOOK!  CHICK  ^8  a  1 00  up 

I.ive  delivoi-y  guaranteed.  Odds  nnd  Ends  t8  a  100.  Leg¬ 
horns  99.60  a  100.  Barred  Rocks  911  a  100.  White  Rwks. 
Whit*  Wyandottes.  ,\neonas,  Black  Mlnorena.  Buff  Or 
pinglons.  Light  Brahmas  914  a  100,  Reds  911.60  a  100. 
White  Orpingtons  916  n  100.  Black  Orpingtons.  Cnmpines, 
Buttercups  920  a  100.  Exhibition  grades  in  anr  of  the 
above  930  a  100.  Eggs  97  a  100  up.  12  fine  White  Or 
pingtoii  or  Ooldon  Wyandotte  laying  pullets  and  a  cen-k- 
erel,  918.  Ciwkei-els  in  many  breeds  93  each.  Breeders  at 
right  lu-ico.  Catalogue  Free.  Stamps  nppreci.ated. 

NABOB  HATCHERIES  -  GAMBIER,  OHIO 


BARRON  aVifs 

Coekerols  fi-om  pens  bonded  by  males  we  imi’orted 
direct  from  'Tom  Barron’s  heaviest  layers.  All 
finely  develoiied  and  ready  to  go  into  the  breed 
ing  poii.s.  l.eghorns,  83  eiich ;  TVyantlottea, 
8.5  f'ncli.  Satisfuction  or  money  back.  Eggs  for 
hatching  and  baby  chick.s.  Write  for  mating  list 
Our  bred-to-lay  stock  will  incroaso  your  profits. 

CO  Layiuore  Poultry  Farm 

•  tv.  DUrger  K  1  U  r  1  tl  ^  e,  Maryland 

LE^ORNS-BARRON-WYANDOTTES 

Now  offering  eggs  from  highest  quality  brood¬ 
ers.  Onr  direct  iiiiportod  Fens  AA,  with  rec¬ 
ords  278.  280.  281,  282,  282.  nnd  others,  mated  to 
sons  of  f>50-egg  hen  in  three  years  and  4(>(i-heii  in 
two  years.  Many  othor  record  hreodors.  Large 
breeding  farms  are  onr  satisfied  customers. 

THE  BARRON  FARM.  R.  F.  D.  No.  3.  Connellsville.  Fa 


BARRON  LEGHORNS 

Our  breeders  are  from  high  record  imported  stock 
Chick-s  912,00  iier  100:  Egw.  $6.00  per  hundred;  $1.60  i>er 
15j  fertility  guaranteed.  We  hare  been  in  business  for 
forty-five  year*  and  produce  our  stock  on  three  hundred 
acres  of  range,  inauriiig  health  and  vigor. 

KAS'l'KitN  BIIOKE  MIKhEUIKS,  Ponton,  Md, 


Baby  Chicks  and  Eggs  E^ngTFfh  s.”c. 

White  LeifhoriiH  anil  Anconas.  From  hens 
with  records  of  25il  to  280  A  few  cockerels.  Writ* 
for  prices.  HARTMAN  POULTRY  FARM.  So.  Columbus.  Obi* 


BABY  CHIX-HATCHING  EGGS  BREEDERS 

Wkils  Wrindotlex,  R.  I.  R.di.  Bsrred  Recks,  i.ight  and  Dark  Brah 
nisa,  S.  C.  W.  and  B.  Ls'ghorns.  Utility  and  show  quality. 
Light  Bi-nbma  ooekerelt,  92.60  each,  ('atalogue  free. 
Kivertlale  I’oultry  Farm,  Box  IBS.  Rivcrdale.  N.  J 


HATnHIIllR  FflRQ  from  IjOghorns  that  are  layers. 
nAIUnillU  CbUd  Herron  strain  Imported  Direct. 
Circular.  AV.  E.  Atkiiiaoii,  AA’alllnpfiirtl.  Conn. 


Gilbert  Farm  School,  Ssorgetown,  Conn. 

8.  C.  WlIITK  liECHOR.NS.  K««S  FOB  H.VTVHINO. 


Bred-to-Lay  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Hahy  cluck,  .March  and  Atiril  delivery.  912  per  KX). 
Hatching  eggs,  now  ready .  90  per  100.  Safe  Deliv¬ 
ery.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
PERliy  ItUXGGS  -  PieaHaiit  Valley,  N.  Y. 

LEGHORN  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 

why  my  hatciiing  eggs  ana  a.ay-oid  cliiCKs  are  bet¬ 
ter  than  others.  FRED  8.  SKINNER.  R  Nc.  3.  Greeni .  N.T. 


BARRON  LEGHORNS 

248-')82-eef  strain  baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs. 
Circulai  free.  PATTERSON  POULTRY  FARM  Clsvion.  N.Y. 


Sunshine  Strain  Som'I  WhiteLeghorns  p’‘fo  al^ 

Twelve  tinndroil  breeders.  Records  np  to  258.  2,500 
clucks  every  week.  Write  for  eireulnr.  Satisfaction 
guar.iiueeu.  Sunshine  Poultry  Farm.  Ridaely.Md. 


flav  RIHP.liiy  from  our  Heavy-laying  Irap-nost  breil 
UdJ-UIUOniA  .s.C.W.  lieghorns.AlZperlOO.  Strong. 
\i':orons.  Safe  delivery  puaraiiteod.  Fine  breeding 
'Wkerels  for  s.'iie.  I’ricos,  92  to  *5.  Millbrook 
Farm,  M.  L  PALMER  Proa.,  Alfred  Station,  N.  F, 


tltiliiV  Lfl'i'horn  itakkon  strain.  95  per 

ollllij  LO^nuin  eggs  satisfaction,  or  money 
back.  FGliMONT  POULTRY  YARDS.  Center  Marshiielil.  Miss. 


Chicks 


7c.  and  up.  Jst  hatch,  March  21.  fjogliorn*. 
Rocks  and  Broilers.  Cockerels,  cheap. 
C.  M.  LAL A'FK,  Box  73,  McAllisterville,  P*. 


Choice  Selected  Ccckcrel3-S«';»*,'"  »;„"j 

healthy.  92  to  (3.  J.  M.  CASK.  Gllboa.  N.  Y. 


Day-Old  Chicks  for  Sale 

Rnrreil  Rocks  Leg-horns 

AA’lute  or  Frown  nntl  AA'hlte  Wyanilottes 
Circular  free.  It.  1.  FRUNXZ.  McAlisierville,  P* 


125,000  CHICKS  for  1917 

I.  C  WHITE.  BROWN.  AND  BUFF  LEGHORNS.  8.  P.  ROCKS. 

W.  WYANDOTTES.  B.  MINORCAS  AND  BROILER  CHICKS 
Our  large  capacity  enables  <i*  to  sell  at  low  prices.  Safa 
delivery  guaranteed.  Booklet  free. 
KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Deal.  24.  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


■nedin  el  Hex, layini  Feullrf.  Tre* Heited 

FAIII  TDV  ^  C  WHITELEGHORNS 

UULIKT  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

FARM  BUFFPLY.  ROCKS,  200-EgK  Strain 

•  m  nay-OM  Chick*.  lUtchlmc  EKir.-i  and  Stock 

for-Salo.  Our  1917  Circular  t-rcc.  B(,X  B.  PARADISE.  PA. 


P 


30  Best  Breeds  Poultry 

Stock  and  Eggs.  Low  price.  Big 
new  illustrated  circular  Free.  See  it. 
John  E.  Heatwole,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


CRRQ  from  best  20  varieties  thoronghbrod  poultry. 
COOO  15—811;  50—813;  lOO— SS.AO,  Good  stock 
Catalogue  free.  II.  K.  Mohr,  yuakertown,  Pa. 


CHICKS  AND  EGGS 

Circular.  E.  R.  HUMMER  &  CO..  R.  0.  A,  Frenchtown.  N.  J- 


GOBestBresds 

Catalogue  Fi-i-o. 


Chickens.  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkey*,  Ilarea, 
Dogs  and  t'avies.  Stock  luid  Kgg* 
II.  A.  Sttl'DF.li,  Box  29,  SellrriTtlle,  I'e. 


Rn  Rrooflo  Fine  Crttitlog  free. 'rolls  about  ('hick- 
DU  DICdUs  Ducks,  Goose.  Turkeys,  Guin*»s, 
Dantams,  Dogs,  Bolg.  Hures  and  Cavio*.  Stock  and 
liatching  Fgg«  u  Sp4b:iaity,  KIDTIX  LpiOl'DEU,  TcUerA, 
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Start  chicks  right 

Tlie  expert  poultrymeii,  wlio 
will  the  prizes,  know  that  it  is 
necessary  to  give  tlieir  little 
chicks  a  good  start. 


The  right  feed  will  help  more 
than  anytliing  else — a  feed  of 
sweet  clean  grains — a  feed 
that  can  be  easily  digested. 

H-O  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed 

Write  for  free  samplp,  prices  and 
descriptive  lolder. 


TheH-0  Company 


John  J.  Campbell, 


MiU< : 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


General  Sale*  Agent 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Bred  from  henvy-Iayiitsheiisnnil  wiuiiors  of  thebhie 
at  Xew  York.  Boston  ami  N.  .1.  tStato  shows  this 
■winter.  Kemenil>er  the  time  is  at  haml  whon  llio 
show  bird  and  tbeutility  fowlwill  be  brodintoone. 
I  have  them  now.  Clioice  breeding:  l.irds  for  sale. 

A.  L.  VREELAND  -  Nutley,  N.  J.- 


BARRED  ROCKS— WHITE  ROCKS 

W.  OKl'I.NGTON'H  K.  t.  KKOS— W  V  AMMMTI 
doriih'd  i«>  ni'ci'UUze  on  lUrron  L^^rhorn*.  wtM>(tVr  Kltxk 
chicks  «nd  (rttin  (ho  clmie  mnitloiied  brenN  at  nMoiih  o 
prlct-«.  FtSTI  SIIOKK  .NrK.SKKIKS.  l»^n(ou,  Ld 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Bred  1.')  years  for  hiRli  iivodurtion  of  ecus  and  meat. 
Hatehiug  that  are  sliowing  85*  fertilo,  88  per 
100,  87 5  per  1,000.  Day-old  chicks.  810  per  fiO,  818 
per  100;  817  .Y  per  1,0110.  Free  circular.  Write  for  it, 

WILSON’S  Poultry  Farm,  Hollis,  N.  H. 


'‘Perfection”  Barred  Rocks  (Ringlets) 

SPECIAL  FOR  B^VANCE  OF  YEAR.  $10  cockerels,  $5.  f'l 
cockerels,  $3.  Best  we  ever  raised.  Jloney  hack  if 
not  pleased.  .-V  few  pnllet.s  and  oxhihition  stock  rea- 
■onable.  Or.  GEO.  T.  HAYMAN,  Box  20,  Doyleslown,  Pa. 


8  7  2  WHITE  ROCKS  Tr 

K  G  G  8  Slate  tested  for  w.  diarrhea.  Fired  fur 

Fixim  one  hen  Kgrtfs.t’oekerels.  Hatchiiifr  Kgirs.  ('hicks 
in  i  years.  (.'ii-cular.  NOBSCOT  EGE  FXRM,  Ntiscol.  Mat<.' 


Utility  BARRED  ROCKS 

i’ockerels  from  hens  with  records  of  203  to  235  in 
Fourth  Storrs  t’onteBt,  $.3  each.  Hatciiint;  eci;s. 
MerrittM.  Clark. Brookfield  Center,  Conn. 


Barred  Rocks-Eggs  jl  ®r'i Jo 

Day-Old  ('hicks.  $12  per  100.  COCKERELS.  S5  each. 
A.  C.iluiioH,  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Geoigelown,  Oel. 


White  Rocks — R.  I.  Reds 

KiioM  moil  monrerRs 

EGGS,  $7;  CHIX,  $18  per  hundred 

.spKc.iAr,  matinhs  ani>  pkojoukkii  (hx-kkuki-s 
Perry  Farm,  R.  F.  D.,  Rockland,  Mass. 

FRED  H.  CANN«  Mcr. 


White  Wyandottes  STR^IN’^ 

I  have  a  baantifnl  lot  of  birds  this  season  of  this 
World's  Famons  Standard  bred  Utility  Strain,  and 
can  supply  Euei  for  h.stchinE  at  $2  per  15,  $4.50  per 
60.  Id  jier  100.  $7  per  100  in  lot*  of  .“iOO  or  more.  With 
•very  order  I  shall  endeavor  to  civo  satisfaction. 
E.  B.  UNDERHILL,  "OW  Ordurd  Fana,”  PouKhkeepsie.  N.Y. 


SALK  While  R.  G.  Wjandotle  Cocks  and  Cockerels 

WHITE  S  C.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS.  BLACK  MINORCA  HENS 
ANO  ANCONA  PULLETS  All  prize  stock. 
GI.ENACKKS,  K,  F.  1).  135,  BUIgowood.  N,  ,T. 


FOR  SALE  WHITE  WYANDOHE  COCKERELS 

from  hens  with  ixicords  over  200  eegs,  $5.00  each ;  fixim 
hens  under  gOOcKpa,  iFit.OO  each,  iluve  some  purelhirron 
fi\>iu  hens  up  to  eirgs  f  i-om  male,  dams  recoixl  2X2  ,vi;s. 
A.  J.  FELL.  West  foliil,  PENN8VLVAMA 


I  Rood  idea  to  pull  the  I.u'ri'  tviiiR  and  tail 
f('atlH'r.«!  first,  the  feathers  at  the  base  of 
the  tail  and  wiiiR  next,  as  tearinR  is  most 
likely  to  0(‘cnr  at  these  phu'es.  Then  ro 
over  the  hinl  and  pnll  the  other  larRO 
f(|athers.  finishiiiR  it  off  hy  takiiiR  out  tl;e 
pin  feathers  la.st  of  nil.  I?y  piereiiiR  the 
brain  before  cnttiiiR  the  throat  one  has  a 
innch  hotter  view  of  t''.e  month  an  1  oan 
s'o  what  hi'  is  doiiiR  without  RettiiiR 
covered  with  blood. 

.Mas.sachn.sctts.  syi.vestku  e.  honk. 


Persistent  Layers 

I  have  three  S.  ('.  White  I.eRhorns. 
he.ti'hed  lill."),  wl.icli  have  lieen  la.viiiR 
oyi'f  a  year  and  st.ll  at  it.  Oeceinbcr  20. 
'I’lieso  (lens  have  not  molted  as  yet. 
Have,  tine  layiiiR  type.  larRo  conihs, 
weilRO  shape,  and  thin  iielvic  hone.s.  Is 
.this  an  nnnsnal  i-ase?  i..  p. 

New  Y'ork. 

Raflier  nnnsnal.  I  think.  thoiiRh  hens 
or  pnllets  soinetiine.s  lay  whih'  luoltiiiR 
and  RO  thnniRh  th.'  latter  jiro(*es.s  so 
Rradnnlly  ns  to  make  it  difficult  to  tell 
when  it  boRins  or  ends.  I’rohahl.v  the.se 
pnllets  will  have  ceased  layiiiR  hy  the 
time  yon  read  this.  tlioiiRh.  if  they'  have 
laiil  continnonsly  until  lleeemher  20. 
their  year’s  record  must  have  been  hiRh. 

.M.  B.  D. 


Crooked  Breast  Bone 

What  is  the  cans  ■  of  crooked  hreast- 
IxmeV  Is  it  an  iiihi'i-iti'd  deformity? 
(’an  smut  in  1’.  T.  Reds  he  bred  out  liy 
nsiiiR  clean-feathered  inah's  each  year? 

Now  Hampshire.  w.  u.  j. 

While  usually  aserilied  to  roosting 
upon  a  tioor  instead  of  takiiiR  to 
perches,  and.  on  the  contrary,  to  usiuR 
perches  too  early  instead  of  stayiiiR  upon 
the  lloor.  I  think  prohabl.v  that  file  real 
vi'ason  for  crooki'd  hreastliones  is  a  lack 
of  mineral  matter  in  the  hones,  permit- 
tiiiR  tliem  to  become  defoi'incd,  roRard- 
le.ss  of  the  attitude  that  tiie  birds 
hahitnally  take.  This  lack  may  h(>  due 
to  defective  nutrition  from  some  jiliysiiv 
loRical  (‘anse  rathi'r  than  to  any  defi¬ 
ciency  in  diet,  and  usually  shows  in  only 
a  few  chicks  out  of  a  flock.  Similar  di^ 
formities  are  seen  in  cliildren  with 
rickets,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  similar 
catiscs  miRht  not  operate  with  yoniiR 
chickens.  At  any  rate,  stich  deformitii'S 
are  occasioivally  seen  in  birds,  no  matter 
how,  whon,  or  where  they  roost. 

M.  B.  D. 


Chicken  Pox 

Is  thero  any  cure  for  cliickenpox?  If 
so,  what  is  tlio  best  treatment? 

Maine.  i..  r.  c. 

riiic'kc'npox-  in  our  Xorthern  States 
does  not  usually  offer  a  serious  in-ohlcin 
to  the  poiiltryman.  thouRh  there  are 
cases  so  .s(>vere  as  to  jinulniv  fatal  la*- 
sults.  These  iirobahly  occur,  however, 
in  birds  so  debilitated  as  to  ho  able  to 
offer  but  little  resistance  to  disi'ase.  A 
sliRlit  outbreak  in  my  own  dock  this  last 
Fall  disappeared  within  a  few  weeks 
without  attention.  'I'he  remedii's  usually 
riH‘ommondcd  are  the  sinii>l  antiseptic 
ointments,  such  as  (•arlxdi/.ed  vaseline  or 
snlphnr  ointment,  and  one  much  used  in 
the  .South,  where  tlie  disease  is  umre 
common  and  severe,  is  to  paint  the  sores 
with  tincture  of  iodine.  To  jirevcnt 
spread  of  the  infection  diseased  birds 
should  he  removed  from  the  tlo<‘k  and  all 
utensils  nsial  for  eatiiiR  and  drinkiiiR 
should  be  disinfected  witli  hoiliiiR  water 
or  some  simple  antiseptic  solution. 

.M.  II.  n. 


Rations  for  Poultry  and  Cows 


World’s  Champion  Layers  w™kKs  \u\ 

White  Wyauiiottes,  Corkerels.  Pallets  and  Cock 
Birds.  Inniorieil  direct  from  Knglaiul. 

Itrouk field  Poultry  Farm,  R.  3,  Versailles,  Oliie 


Barron  Contest  Wyandotte  Strain  leg¬ 
horns,  284-e"cstrr.in.  Cockerels,  pnllets  ejijrs:  prices 
reasonable.  >I;tlin;;  list.  W.  E.  GATHER,  Winchester,  Va. 


Tbi  Lenox  Strain  of  White  Wyandottes  nJfe’sTf 

this  strain  are  lieine  well  laid.  Hens  of  over  233 
eges  are  hack  of  this  stock  now.  Keus,  $10.  handl  ed; 
chicks,  $20.  Old  ILock  Farm,  I.«iiux  Dale,  hla.ss. 


White  Wyandotte  Cockerels  fi",:' 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  Hopewell  Junctioa,  N.  y; 


UtflllTF  IVYANDOTTK  COCKKKKI.S.  Mar- 
*•  tin's  "Roeals,”  Viyorous,  fanu-rnised.  ScliM-t- 
eii,  and  $4.  1..  O.  Quigley,  R.  0.  B7,  Goshen,  N.Y. 


White WiaiidoHe  Cockirds  JK 

Aiul  $10.  Middlebroeh  Ptultry  Farm,  MittMirioa  l.Mtors,  Hamkurg.N.Y. 


Baby  Chicks 


(Barron  Leehorns)  $15  for  KKI.  Circular 
free.  Elmore  Farm,  R.  3,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


American  Leghorns  3'  chw?;^  in- 

quantity.  C.  A.  11UGK1L8,  Kergeu,  New  York 


White  Orpington  Eggs,  Chicks  and  Cockerels 

Stevens  Keliablo  Yards,  Culver  Road,  LYONS,  N.  Y. 


BUFF  KOCK  COCKK11E1.S.  FIELD.  Somers.  Ct 

MammothBronzeTarkeys^°5®gi"RNteia\\oi!’N^^^ 


Buff  Orpington  DUCKS  kunnkks 

Prolific  layers.  I’nre  -white  eccs  of  excellent  flavor. 
S.  C,  BUFF  ORPINGTON  CHICKENS.  Winter  layers.  Ketfs 
furhatchins.  Mrs.  F.  E.  Marlin, Wrenhone,  Hatfield,  Penn. 


MaiiimolhEnidenGa»dersf;S'5,'n”‘«;™l,'|*R“: 

Red,  Oainpines,  Minorcas.  I.echorns,  'VVvandottes. 
Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  K.  S,  Athens,  Pa. 


1.  What  :ir<‘  flu'  ho.st  foods  to  mako 
hens  lay?  At  present  I  am  feediuR  boiled 
jiotatoes  mixed  with  Rrouiid  oats  and 
corn  in  the  moriiiiiR  and  wliole  i-oru  at 
iiiylit.  Is  a  hot  mash  onci'  a  ilay  better 
than  eold.  or  is  some  otht'r  Rraiii  hotter 
than  Avhat  I  am  feediuR? 

2.  I  am  feediuR  my  <‘ows  Ri-ound  oats 

and  (*oru  on  the  eoh.  oil  meul.  ;uid  bran. 
What  proportions  wouhl  1  use  (o  make  a 
hahiuced  r:itiou.  or  are  there  otlier  Rraius 
thar  would  be  better  to  make  a  balaueed 
ration?  ii.  it. 

Now  York. 

1.  You  are  feediuR  your  bens  au  ill- 
balaiKHHl  ration  ;  it  is  composed  wholly  of 
the  carbonaceous.  fat-formiuR  foods  with 
their  relatividy  small  amount  of  the  pro¬ 
tein  needed  for  the  production  of  crrs.  If 
your  lions  arc  RcttiuR  all  that  they  want 
to  cat.  they  must  be  fat.  Hive  them  corn 
and  oats  for  whole  Rrain  and  for  the  mash 
some  such  romhination  as  e<iual  parts  hy 
weiRht  of  eonimeal.  wheat  bran,  wheat 
middliiiRs.  Rlnten  foed  ami  liiRli  Rradc  ho-f 
scrap.  Cut  out  the  boiled  potatoes  ;iud 
kci'p  the  mash  dry  before  them  in  hop- 
jiers :  if  they  eat  too  heavily  of  it  and 
refuse  to  hustle  for  the  Rrain  fed  in  their 
litter,  open  the  dry  mush  hoppers  only 
duriiiR  the  afternoon. 

2.  You  are  halanciuE:  the  ration  for 
your  cows  better  hy  addiuR  oil  meal  and 
bran  to  the  corn  and  oats.  It  will  be  im¬ 
proved  hy  mixiiiR  corn  and  oats  Rrouud 
together  (com  and  oat  chopl,  one  part, 
wheat  feed,  one  part,  and  gluten  feed,  one 
part.  If  you  desire  to  use  oil  meal  in  tlie 
ration,  chauge  the  one  part  gluten  feed  to 
one  half  part  gluten  feed  and  one-half 
part  oil  meal.  All  proportions  by  weight. 

M.  B.  n. 


Judge  A  Brooder  By  Performance — 


y  Juclge(i  on  the  basis  of  — oi profits  earned 

*  ^  — tijg  Newtown  is  the  cheapest  brooder  you  can 

buy.  There  are  imitations  of  the  original  Newtown  which  maybe  obtained  at 
slightly  lower  prices,  but  when  it  comes  to  perforouitire  and  efficiency  season 
after  season,  the  Newtown  leads,  is  years  ahead  of  its  competitors.  The 


Newtown  Colony  Brooder 

is  known  among  leading  poultrymen  the  world  over  as  the  brooder  ^Hhat 
raises  the  most  chicks,  ike  best  chicks,  xoith  least  tabor  and  at  lowest  cost.’' 
Read  this  again  and  think  what  it  means  to  you  in  dollars  and  satisfaction. 
First  on  the  market,  perfected  through  years  of  experience,  exclusive  features 
protected  hy  early  patents,  the  Coal- Burning,  Self-Feeding,  Self-Regulating, 
lYecIv-\’entilated,  Safe  and  Dependable  Newtown  is  the  one 
brooder  for  the  chick-grower  who  demands  best  results 
The  Newtown  is  free  from  fire  danger — operates  in  any 
building — broods  (according  to  si^c) 
chicks  to  1200 — reduces  expense  and 
the  chicks. 

See  Your  Dealer  At  Once 

He  probably  has  the  NesvtoTt'H  in  stock.  If  not. 
send  us  his  name,  li'e  svilt  mail  free  our  catalog 
explaining  how  best  to  manage  colcmy  brooders, 
u  liai  buildings  to  use.  etc.,  and  tell  you  zchere  to 
get  thebest  brooder  on  earth — the  HKHCXOIVK. 

NEWTOWN  GIANT  INCUBATOR  CORP 

74  Warsaw  Street  Harrisonburg, 


JAMES  R.  WOTHERSPOON 

244  N.  Front  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

eXGENTS  WAhiTED  EVERYWHERE 


Sold  On  A  Money-Back  Guarantee 


TVlicn  vl»u  Imy  a  Kiiifka  r»n»o<it*r  you  nm  alkpohitt'ly  no 
ri>k.  Nly  ^ruarantl‘t*  Is  honest  witli  uv>  slriiicri*  atuu'hod 
to  It.  \  LHi  e:iM  try  this  lirooth‘r  .'U)  ttays.  If  after  that 
time  you  are  not  entirely  stitislled  with  it,  n'tnrnit  to 
im‘ — at  my  exptMisi' — and  I  will  refund  the  pmvhiwe  piieo 
without  a  quihhle.  I  also  pay  the  frei^rht  hoth  wayi*. 
Cnu  anything  he  nunt*  fair  than  that  i  T/io 


EUREKA  COLONY  BROODER 

Price  $12  and  $15 

is  a  brooder  tiiat  I  Iihva*  absolute  e^uiildeneo  in.  lam  a 
laiv^*  manufauiui er  of  Moves  and  mukt*eveiy  part  that 
goes  into  if.  I  eliminate  useless  exFen>e.  This  hrt>oder 
lias  a  eornigatt‘»l  lire  |u>t,  is^self  regulating  ami  is  mndo 
of  solid  east  iron,  but  ns  hard  eoul  or  iiatunU  gas  as  desired. 
1  honestly  believe  it  will  raise  moie  eliicUs  ami  better 
ehteks  at  a  lower  eost  and  w  ith  less  labor  than  any  other 
brooder  on  the  market.  I  have  testimonials  finun  many 
usei*s  of  the  Kureka  Colony  Rrooder  and  will  gladly  send 
them  together  with  full  information  about  the  Rrooder 
if  you  write  tonlay  requesting  same.  Don't  forget  my 
honest  offer.  30  ilays  fn‘e  trial  without  costing  you  a 
penny.  Write  now  for  descriptive  literature. 


lid 


Perfection  Colony  Hover 

Coal  Burning.  Self-  Regulating 
For  Large  and  Small  Flocks 

Antomatic  RcRnlation,  Uur  Fresh  Air  System  insures  Success 


The  nveniRrt  poultrymnn  with  limited  incul)ator  capa¬ 
city  iv<iuire.s  a  hvixxler  to  take  care  of  fnmi  100  to  6(K» 
CliiMvS.  'I'lie  •■PKK KKCTION’’ performs  tlio  Vvork  of 
tlie  mutlier  lien  witli  .safety  and  ease. 

CH  t.  ( ;  U.\  H.VNTKK  prt>teets  the  (luality.  Iligh-grado 
service  has  been  continuous  with  ns  for  more  tlian 
sixty  years.  Send  for  descriptive  Irooklets  to 

UBERTY  STOVE  COMPANY,  300  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


More 
Eggs 
&Chi< 


Guarantee  now  whiio 
^  prices  are  saarintt.  (Jet  more  ( 
eees  and  chicks— bigger  profits. 


Allen’s  Guaranteed  Foods 

Scientifically  blended.  Always  get  results 
Mash  For  Layers.— W%  to  egg  record. 

Check  results  for  three  weeks  on  FREE 
record  card.  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE. 
Nuiro  Chick  Mash  reduces  chick  mortal 


Ity.  Fifteen  grain  and  meat  Ingredients. 

TVuraery  foorf  develops 

chicks  rapidly  into  sound 
birds,  that  bring  big  prices. 
Remember  the  guarantee. 
Send  For  Laterature. 


Allen  MiHibr  Co 

Department  fi. 
Niagara  Falls, 


.uVillua'i 


,i'l  l!:i 


N.Y. 


HELPS  MOLTING  HENS 

Supplies  the  necessary  grinders  for  the  | 
gizr.anl  andfurnishosthemineralstliat 
in.ike  r.anid  growth  of  iH'autifully  ooi- 
orefl,  healthy  teat  hers. Hjisteua  molting. 
iKiilds  bone  .niJ  muscle,  makrs  me.uy  eggs  I 
with  solid  shells,  n'ritefor  Free  iiMklet. 
THE  OHIO  MAKBLL  (X).  59  OevrUod  SL,  PigM.  0. 


Crown  Bone  Cutter^ 


BEST  MADE 

Lowest  . 
in  Price 


CASIEST, 

*4  fr^h  K 


.  Fastest,  Feed 
'  fre^  cut  bone  and  get  more 
eggs,  higher  ferlili^.  Also  dry 
^ne.  Grain,  FertilizerandSheil 
Mills.  All  Sizes.  Hand  and  Power.  Write  to-day  foS 
Free  Ulus.  Catalog.  WILSON  BROS.,  Dept. 25.  Easton.  Pa. 


raffl^MAKE  HENS  LAYH 


more  eggs:  larger,  more  vigorous  cbicksi 
he.avier  lowls,  by  feeiiing  lut  bone. 

LATEST  MODEL 

BONE  CUTTER 

cuts  List,  .-asy,  fine;  never  cK-gs. 
0  Daya*  Fraa  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  tree. 

KF.  W.  MANN  CO..  Box  15  MILFORD.  MASS.  ■ 


MANN’S 


R.  H.  r^NYDKR,  Wnd.4W»Yrth.  Ohio 

Has  A  Profitable  Business 

Hatches  wiLh  a  CANDEE  Incubator 

“.\ni  sorry  I  did  not  pet  a  XOOO,  as  1  have  refuse,! 
nioiv  eustom  liatehing  than  I  eould  do  with  a  10,000 
niaehine.  1  liave  taken  olT  over  1000  ehieka  now. 
Have  not  failed  to  pet  nioiv  t  han  M  eliieks  olt  tray  of 
75  from  Uiy  own  eggs.'  R.  n.  SnyUer,  Wadsworth,  Ohio. 

Write  For  Big  FREE  Catalog 

Anti  It-am  how  you  ctui  make  biir  prohtH  by  oiwratiiia  a  C^anUee 
in  yiHir  hou.>e  cellar  emU  aa  a  mgc  line.  Automatic  retaliation, 
requires  littU*  attention.  CaiaktK  containa  maity  pictures  oi 
Cai)tit*e-equtpi>c<i  plants.  (■^plaina  the  fxcluaivi*  Candei' 
pnnripiea  of  oouble  r«*6rulation.  doubW*  heat  control  and  aoc* 
Uona!  eunstruction  and  operation.  Also  ask  about  the 
Candee  Colony  Brooder,  Capacity  up  to  500  cl^Ks. 

W.  A.  SCHLEIT  MFC.  CO.,  lac.,  Drp(.  R,  Eastwood,  N.  Y. 

Licensors  of  Candee  Incubator  Brooder  Co. 

‘ — - 


CHICKS!  CHICKS!  CHICKS! 

\  ou  can  raise  the  stronsc.  stur- 
ciy  kind  on 

BIbc  Ribbon  Little  Chick  Fred 

A  most  practical  and  satiafav- 
tory  t'hick  Starter. 

Ask  yiHir  dealer  for  it. 

If  hf  cuH't  suppitt  writ* 

ug  for  ttsxmpl*  ana 
GLOBE  ELEVATOR  CO., 
23  Seneca  St..  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Ask  about  ('reatnery 

»«id  p.c.  to2S  p.c.  Protein— 
MiiJe  Produerr'’ 


d 
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Hatch  Your  Chicks 
‘‘Nature’s  Way” 

The  hen  sitting  on  her  nest  hatching 
eggs  in  "Nature’s  way”  supplies  a  cer* 
ain  amount  of  humidity  with  her  warm 
body  and  distributes  a  uniformity  of 
heat  over  the  nest  with  her  feathers. 

These  two  things,  humidity  and  even  heat 
distribution,  are  two  of  the  most  important 
essentials  to  the  production  of  strong,vigorous, 
"Chicks  that  Live.”  Almost  any  machine  will 
hatch  eggs,  but  what  percentage  of  chicks  live? 
That’s  the  rub  —  the  chicks  that  live  tell  the 
value  of  the  incubator. 

The  successful  incubator  must  be  built  so 
as  to  scientifically  follow  “Nature’s  way”  and 
properly  supply  these  two  important  essentials 
in  artificial  incubation. 

PRAIRIE  STATE 

INCUBATORS 

solved  this  problem  years  ago  with  the 
moistened  sand  trays  and  eddy  current 
system  of  heat  distribution. 

That’s  why  Prairie  State  machines  are 
recognized  as  the  most  successful  and  depend¬ 
able  hatchers  in  the  world.  They  are  used  in 
the  majority  of  State  Universities  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  and  are  the  choice  of  experts 
and  successful  poultrymen  everywhere. 

Let  us  send  you  our  New  1917  catalog,  giv¬ 
ing  complete  information  about  the  many  su¬ 
perior  features  of  the  Prairie  State  Incubators 
and  Poultry  Equipment,  Sizes  60  to  390  egg 
capacity.  Prices  $12  to  $40.  A  postal  brings 
book  by  return  maiL  j  4 ) 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO. 
404  Main  Street  Homer  City,  Pa< 


150 


FrelehfNd 

Kant  of 

*iho 


CHICK  BROODER 

r  $11 


Both  are  made  of 
Calif.  Redwood, 

Incubator  is  cov- _ 

ered  with  asbestos  and  galvanized  | 
Iron;  has  triple  walls,  — 
copper  tank,  nursery, 

[  egg  tester,  thermometer,  ready  to 
I  U8«.  so  DAYS'  TRIAL— money  back  if 
I  notO.K.  WritefozFREECatalosNow. 
btONCLAD  INCUBDTOR  CO.,  Dipt,!  2  ]  Matine.Wu.  I 


See  and  Tty  BEFORE  YOU  PAY 

r  .pjjjg  i36.Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder 
hipped  anywhere  on  80  days’  trial. 
No  money  down  —  no  deposit. 

Pays  for  BOTH  If  Sat¬ 
isfactory  When  Tasted 
No  other  Buch  open  liberal  offer 
as  this,  because  no  other  outfit 
equals  the  UNITO.  Incubator 
hot  water;  Brooder  hot  air.  Both 
galvanized  iron.  Satisfactioo 
guaranteed.  We  takoalltherlak 
Cash  with  order  both  $9.95 
CO.Bn  131  Clsvelsnd.O 


<sv 

FREE 
CATALOB 
Postal 
Brlnsa  It 


THE  UNITED  FACTO 


Improved  Parcel 
Post  Egg  Boxes 

New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 
Leg  Bands - Oats  Sprouters 

Catalog  Free  on  Request 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  New  York 


Insure 

Maximu 
Boo 

Produdion 


With  Stron 
Healthy 


The  chief  aim  in  feeding 
growing  chicks  and  hens  is  to  produce 
healthy  birds  with  large  laying  capacity. 
You  can  insure  this  capacity  by  feeding 


_  TEEOS 

''EVERY  OUNCE  A  FOOO'^ 

Tioga  Chick  Feed  with  Tioga  Dry  Mash 
will  furnish  the  heat,  energy  and  nutritive 
elements  necessary  to  develop  vigorous 
birds  with  large  digestive  capacity. 

Tioga  Growing  Feed  replaces  Tioga 
Chick  Feed  alter  four  weeks. 

Tioga  Poultry  Grain— for  growing  pullets 
and  laying  hens.  Sound,  sweet  grains, 
guaranteed  free  front  fine  meal  or 
foreign  matter. 

Tioga  Laying  Food— for  laying  hens.  Per¬ 
fectly  balanced.  Contains  ingredients 
needed  for  maximum  egg  production. 
Keeps  birds  healthy.  Tioga  Feeds  Guar¬ 
anteed  Satisfactory  or  Money  Back. 


s 

Free  Pamphlet  describes  | 


Tioga  PdUltry  Feeds  and  gives  valuable 
directions  for  raising  poultry.  Write 
also  for  literature  on  Tioga  Dairy  Feeds. 


Submit  your  poultry  problems  to  our 
Feed  Expert,  ADVICE  FREE, 

^  Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co. 

Department  B 

WAVERLY.  N.Y. 


Biggest  Hatches 

Strongest  Chicks 

That’s  what  you  will  get  with 
jnyHatchingOutfit — and  lean  prove 
t.  Thewholestoryisinmybig  Book 
‘HatchingFacts”  incolors— sentFree, 
write  for  it.  It  gives  short  cuts  to 
Poul  try  Success — what  to  d  o  and  how 

to  do  it.  Start  ono  of  these  wonderful  Prize 
WinninfiT  Incubators  making  money  for  you. 

Over  524,000  Satisfied  Users 


»55Buvs 


140  Egg  Size 

World’s  Champion 

Belle  City  Incubator 

Hot-v.'ater — Double-walled — Copper 
Tank_ — Self-Regulating.  The  Prize 
Winning  World's  Champion  Model 
— same  as  used  by  Uncle  Sam — Pleading  Agr’l 
Colleges — ^America’s  most  Successful  Poultry 
Raisers.  When  ordered  with  my  $4.85 
World  Famous  Hot -water  Double- walled 
140-chick  Brooder,  both  cost  only  $  1 2.50. 

Freight  Prepaid 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
You  can  also 


can 

share  in  my — 

^1000 

Cash  Prizes 

to  customers — 
conditions  easy 
to  get  Biggest 
Prize,  order  now 
—the  earlier  you 
start,  the  better 
your  chance  to 
share  inthe  Gold 
— anyway  write 


li*,,,'!  V 

IP' 

Sff 

y  1 

J. 

1  '1 

1 

■i  1 

. . 

A  1 

I  90  Days*  Trial 
I  I  ship  quick 
"  from 
I  Buffalo,  Kansas  City, 
I  Minneapolis  or  Racine 


today  for  my  big  Free  Book.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres, 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  48  Raciit,  Wis. 


Wisconsin  Wins  In  Bi$  Hatching  , 

fontets'S 


For  only  $10  you  can 
get  these  two  prize 
winning  machines, 

delivered,  freight  paid 
east  of  the  Rockies. 
You  take  no  risk  — 
monc^  back  If  not 
eatistied.  You  can  order 
direct  from  this  ad.  Ask 
the  publieber  about  us. 


Wisconsin  Incubators  have 
long  proved  their  wonderful 
hatching  qualities  Compet¬ 
ing  with  every  make  known, 
they  won  in  the  five  big  an¬ 
nual  National  Hatching  Con¬ 
tests.  Think  of  it.  Five  con¬ 
secutive  victories.  That  cer- 
tainly  proves  you  can’t  make  ■■ 
a  mistake.  Shipped  on  B 

30  Days’  FREE  Trial  b 


a 

□ 


B 

■ 

a 


MONEY 
BACK 
IF  NOT 
SATISFIED 

10-YEAR 
GUARANTEE 


180  Egg  Incubator  and  180  i075 
Chick  Brooder  both  for  only 

Wisconsins  have  hot  water 
heat,  double  walls,  air  space  between  double 
glass  doors,  copper  tanks  and  boilers,  self  regulating.  Nursery  under  egg  tray.  Made 
of  finest,  select,  clear  CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD,  not  pine,  paper  or  other  flimsy  material.  Incubator  fin¬ 
ished  in  natural  color— not  painted  to  cover  up  cheap,  shoddy  material.  Incubator  and  Brooder 
shipped  complete  with  thermometers,  egg  tester,  lamps,  everything  but  the  oil.  This  is  the  best 
outfit  you  can  buy.  If  you  don’t  find  it  satisfactory  after  30  days’  trial,  send  it  back.  Don’t 
buy  until  you  get  our  new  1917  catalog,  fully  describing  this  prize  winning  outfit.  WRITE 
FOR  iT  TODAY.  You  can’t  make  a  mistake  in  buying  a  Wisconsin.  On  the  market  15  years. 

WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  Box  96  Racine,  Wis. 


a 

□ 

B 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Connecticut  Contest 

Following  i.^i  the  record 
Conn.,  for  week  ending  Jam 
total  to  date : 

Barred  Rocks. 


N.  II.. 
Ontario 


Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn.  . 
Michigan  P.  Farm,  Mich. 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  I.  . 
Hampton  Institute,  Va.  . 
Fairfields  I’onltry  Farms, 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farms, 

Rodman  Scliaff,  N.  H . 

Rock  Rose  Farm,  N.  Y . 

White  Rocks, 

Holliston  Hill  P.  Farm,  Mass.  . . . 

Renjamin  F.  Low,  N.  H . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Buif  Rocks, 

Koshaw  Farms,  Conn . 

A.  A,  Hall,  Conn . 

White  Wyandottes, 

A.  L.  Mulloy,  Conn . 

Merrythouglit  Farm,  Conn. 

A.  L.  Vreeland,  N.  J . 

Grant  Bnler  &  Son,  Pa.  . . . 

.Joseph  Moreau,  R.  I . 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  I . 

Brayman  Farm,  N.  H . 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario  . 

Vine  Hill  Farm,  Mass . 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens,  K.  Y. 
Everett  E.  Wheeler,  Mass. 

J.  E.  Watson,  Conn . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Harry  Kendall,  N.  Y . 

Jay  H.  Ernisse,  N.  Y . 

Nybrook  Farm,  L.  I . 

I  Buff  Wyandottes 
H.  P.  Cloyes  &  H.  R.  Sullivan,  < 

Dr.  N,  W.  Sanborn,  Mass . 

Rhode  Island  Reds, 

Frank  E,  Turner,  Mass . 

Frank  E  Turner,  Mass . 

Colonial  Farm,  N.  H . 

A.  R.  Brundage,  Conn . 

Hillvlew  P.  Farm,  Vt.  (  U.  (M  . . . 

Homer  P.  Deming,  Conn . 

Charles  O.  I’olhemus,  N.  Y . 

Pequot  Poultry  F'arin,  Conn . 

Springdale  Poultry  I'’arm,  Conn.  . 

Laurel  Hill  Farm,  R.  I . 

George  W.  Harris.  Conn . 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Conn . 

A.  W.  Rumery,  N.  H . 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Conn . 

Allan’s  Hardtobeat  Reds,  R.  I.  . . 
Glenview  Poultry  Farm.  Conn.  . . . 

Fatherland  Farm,  Mass . 

Jacob  B.  Jansen,  Conn . 

Royal  Farms,  Conn . 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn . 

Plnecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Whit©  Orpingtons. 

Obed  G.  Knight.  R.  I . 

Harry  Paxton,  N.  Y . 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall.  Conn . 

Rrae.side  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

Jay  H,  Ernisse,  N.  Y . 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y' . 

J.  O.  LeFevre,  N.  Y . 

Rollwood  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.  . . . 
Wm,  L.  Gilbert  Home,  Conn.  . . . 

Francis  F,  Lincoln,  Conn . 

P.  G.  Platt.  Pa . 

Koshaw  Farms,  Conn . 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Conn . 

Chas.  Helgl,  Ohio  . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Will  Barron,  England  . 

J.  Colllnson,  England  . 

Abel  Latham,  England 
Bushklll  Poultry  Farm, 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y . 

Eglantine  Farm,  Md . 

Frank  R.  Hancock,  Vt . 

Margareta  P.  -Farm,  Ohio  . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

B.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

W.  B.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn.  ... 

N.  W.  Hendryx,  Conn . 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard,  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conn  . 

Hampton  Institute,  Va . 

Toth  Bros.,  Conn . 

White  Leghorn  Clnl),  Ill . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 

Geo.  A.  Stannard,  Kiinsiis  . 

Jas.  F.  Harrington.  N.  J . 

H.  W.  Collingwood’,  N.  J . 

Windsweep  Farm,  ('on.n . 

Wlndsweep  Farm,  Conn . 

XV.  J.  Cocking.  N'.  J . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J . 

Dr.  B.  P.  Holmes,  Maine  ....... 

Hlllview  Farm,  Mo . 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn . 

Illllsid©  Farm,  Conn . 

Silver  Campines. 

Eugene  Van  Why,  Conn . 

Uneowa  Campine  Yards,  Coim.  . . 


I’a. 


Totals  . 2&U3 
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19 
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39 
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20 
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48 
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19 
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8 
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97 
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Vineland,  N.  J. 

Below  is  record  of  the  Vineland,  N. 
J.,  egg-laying  contest  for  week  ending 
January  80,  and  total  number  of  eggs 
laid  to  date. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J. 

Thomas  Henry,  I’a.  . . . 

Otto  C.  Lulirs,  N.  J. . . 

C.  N.  Myers,  Pa . 

Harry  H.  01)er,  N.  J. 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J. 

George  (\  Ward,  Me.  . 

Svoodslde  Farm,  R.  I. 

White  Plymouth  Bocks 
Chester  P.  Dodge,  Mass, 


Holliston  Hill  I’oultry  Farm 
Edward  E.  Murray,  N’.  Y.. 
Victor  S.  Relolienbach,  Pa. 

Overlook  l^arm,  N.  J . 

Wilburtha  I’oultry  Farm,  X 


J. . 


Deptford  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

T.  J.  Enslin,  X.  J . 

J.  M.  Jones,  X.  J . 

White  Wyandottes. 

Thomas  Coates,  X.  J . 

A.  H.  Faulkner,  X.  J . 

Thomas  Henry,  I’a . . 

Gablewood  Poultry  Farm,  X.  J . 

Lusscroft  Farm,  X.  J . 

E.  C.  Moore,  X.  J . 

T.  II.  Matteson  &  Sou,  R.  I . 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J . 

H.  S.  Tuthill,  X.  J . 

Columbian  Wyandottes, 

Lake  Farm,  R.  I . 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  X.  J . . 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  X.  J . 

(Conti titled  on  page  217) 


Week  'I'otal 

30 

394 

21 

66 

23 

152 

39 

185 

32 

213 

18 

173 

23 
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38 
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23 

267 

35 

448 

34 

314 

19 

109 

45 

320 

22 

139 

15 

141 

30 

193 

47 

351 

33 

354 

25 

3;{8 

39 

241 

44 

416 

27 

412 

30 

192 

20 

279 

28 

397 

45 

416 

27 

206 

12 

112 

18 

221 

February  10,  1917. 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

TRAPNESTED 

Splendid  cherry  t''  mahogany  rich  glowing  red,  thor¬ 
oughbred,  hen  hatched,  free  range,  open-rront  colony 
house,  hardy  stock.  Scientifically  line  bred  away  from 
broodiness  and  for  heaviest  winter  laying,  on  c.  strictiy 
sanitary  plant.  Heaviest  laying  Reds  in  existence,  lay¬ 
ing  rates  211  to  279  eggs.  FINE  BREEDING  COCK. 
ERELS,  early  hatched,  large,  hardy,  vigorouo  breeders, 
great  stamina;  long  backs,  low  tails,  short  legs  well 
spread;  brilliant  rich  glov/ing  mahogany  red  and  out 
of  trapnested  hens.  BREEDING  HENS,  pullets,  mated 
trios  and  breeding  pens.  HATCHING  ECGC  from  mag¬ 
nificent.  large,  hardy,  glowing  r"d  rose  and  single  comb 
hens,  not  pullets,  mated  to  splendid,  largo,  vigorous, 
burning  red  males,  themselves  out  of  trr  nested  hens. 
Fertile,  strong^hatchable.  large,  unblemishv.d  eggs,  gath¬ 
ered  hourly,  shipped  daily,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
White  diarrhoea  absolutely  unknown. 

We  ship  all  over  U.  S.,  Canada,  South  America.  Cuba, 
and  abroad  as  far  as  Australia.  Courteous,  straighfor- 
ward  dealing.?.  Safe  delivery.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOW  VIBERT  EGGS  HAVE  HATCHED 
From  a  New  Hampshire  customer.  Twenty  eight 
cliicks  from  thirty  eggs.  H.  B..  N.  H.  ■  Fourteen  fine 
chicks,  only  one  egg  did  not  hatch.  Mrs.  H.  K.  N.,  N.  Y. 
We  hatched  39  chicks  and  all  lived  to  grow  strong,  vigor¬ 
ous  birds.  Pullets  weighed  6}^  to  7  lbs.  at  six  months 
wlien  they  began  to  lay  and  are  a  beautiful  dark  ma- 
liogany.  8.  H.,  Mass.;  Hatched  eleven  from  one  setting, 
fourteen  from  tlie  other.  F.  E.  E.,  Maine. 

1917  mating  booklet  on  request. 

VIBERT  RED  FARM  Box  1.  WESTON,  N.  J. 

OAKLAND  FARMS 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Exclusively 

Early  breeding  cockerels,  puli-ets  and 

CAREFULLY  MATED  TRIOS  AND  PE.VS.  DAY-OLD 
CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS  NOJV  ON  SALE 
All  from  Heavy-weight.  Healthy,  Vigorous,  Heavy 
Winter  Laying  StoclL  combining  Beauty  and  Utility.  The 
result  of  years  of  Careful  Selection  and  Mating  for  a 
comliination  of  the  Four  Essentials  In  Reds — Vigor,  Egg- 
Laying  Ability,  Type  and  Color  and  of  having  been  Bred 
Up  on  Free  Clover  Ranges  and  Housed  in  Open  Front 
Houses  under  the  Most  Sanitary  Conditions.  One  of  the 
Best  Flocks  of  Reds  in  America. 

“Absolute  Satisfaction  Ouaranteed." 
OAKLAND  FARMS,  -t-  Oakland,  New  Jersey 

MipiReS 

Chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  two-year-old  birds. 
Tompkins  and  Colonial  strains.  Chicks,  S18  per 
100.  Eggs,  88  per  100.  Eggs  from  special  pen  of 
Vibert's  S.  C.  Reds  (254  to  271-egg  strain)  85  per 
15.  Selected  breeding  stock,  85  to  87 .50  each. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

OVERBROOK  POULTRY  FARM.  Marlborough.  N.  Y, 

MAHOGANY  STRAIN  REDS 

Single  comlis  only.  For  years  I  have  selected  Fall 
and  VVinter  layers  for  breeders,  mated  to  rich  Ma¬ 
hogany-colored  males.  Eggs  from  utility  matings, 
•  1.50  per  15;  84  per  50:  87  per  100. 

B.  auACKENBUSH,  Box  400,  Darien,  Conn. 

S.C.  RhodelslandReds  Sri,' “o  I'K 

two  consecutive  years.  High-grade  utility  breeding 
stock,  ai.so  eggs  for  hatching.  Send  for  circular. 
MAPLECKOFT  FARMS,  Box  R.  Pawling, N.Y. 

Austin's  200-Egg  Strain  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Standard  bred  high  record  stock,  red  to  the  skin. 
Old  and  young  stock.  On  approval.  Booklet. 
AUSTIN'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17,  CENTRE  (lARBOR,  N.  a 


Strictly  Thoroughbred  Chicks 

from  t.  G.  WHITE  U6H0RN.  BARRED  ROCK,  WHHjyWTSNOOTTE 
AND  R.  C.  RHODE  ISUHD  REDS.  OVER  125.000  HATCHINB 
CAPACITV  EVERT  THREE  WEEKS. 

W’e  produce  chicks  of  QUALITT  and  thereby  acquire 
thousands  of  satisfied  customers  annually.  Send 
for  FREE  catalog  and  see  what  a  FEW  say  about  our 
chicks.  Safe  delivery.  Full  Count  and  ARSOLUTI 
satisfaction  guarantee.  Book  your  orders  NOW  if 
you  want  March  chicks.  Prices — very  reasonable. 
Catah'g  Free.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

THE  STOCKTON  HATCHERY,  Box  E,  Stockton,  N.  J 


DCn  PHIPK^  that  live.  818  per  loo 
HCU  wniuao  g.  s.  Edgebton.  Rockville,  Conn. 

Tiffany’s  Superior  Chicks  Thai  Live 

Sliver  White  and  Columbian  W'^yandottes,  8. 
O.  K.  1.  Keds,  818  per  lOO,  8165  per  1,000. 
March  delivery.  Pekin  and  Kouen  Duckllngaf 
835  per  lOO.  Bi-ed  and  Hatched  Right. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  PARAS,  R.  34,  Phoonixvillo,  Pa. 

LINCOLN’S  LEaHORNS 

In  the  Connecticut  InternationAl  Egg  Laying  Con¬ 
test  only  TWO  pens  of  Ijeghorns  from  American 
breeders,  whether  of  English  or  American  blood, 
have  laid  over  2,000  eggs. 

In  1913-14  Lincoln’s  Leghorns .  2,088 

In  1915-16  Lincoln’s  Leghorns .  2,034 

Eggs  and  chicks  and  a  limited  number  of  selected 
pullets  uud  cockerels  of  this  strain  for  sale. 

Francis  F  Ijincoln,  Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 

IMPROVE  YOUR  STOCK  NOW 

by  introducing  blood  of  the 

FAMOUS  TOM  BARRON  C  T  W  I  FrUHRM 
EGG  PRODUCERS'^*  ^*  LitVlflUlVll 

We  have  for  sale  100  Pur©  Bred  Tom  Barron  Cock¬ 
erels.  Pedigree  guaranteed.  These  Idrds  were 
hatched  from  the  Tom  Barron  Prize  Pen  wliich  led 
all  Leghorns  in  the  Storrs  competition  1914-15,  with 
a  record  of  2001  eggs  in  one  year.  Price,  85  each. 
A  few  extras  at  $10.  Also  booking  orders  for  hatch* 
ing  eggs  Helmcote  Farm,  Farmington,  Conn. 
M.  ToscAN  Bennett  Owner.  Myron  A.  Harris,  Mst. 


Ought  to  Appes] 
your  ReasoN 


OurS.C.WhiteLeghornCliicks  ?»“ 

10.000  hatched  from  1,000—4  to  5-lb.  yearlings, 
which  are  Fed  and  Bred  for  Size  and  Egg 
Production,  Straight  American  and  Ijincoln- 
Bavron  Strains,  14  to  16  cents  each.  Circular. 

ORCHARD  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  (Est.  16 yrs.)  Acushnet,  Mats. 

Lincoln  StrainS.G.W.LeghornPulleiSt’iVH^ns^M; 

cocks, $2;'cockerels. $1.50.  A. HERRMANN. Coytesvi'le.N.J, 

For  sale-ini>ian  k  u  n  n  e  k  ducks.  8i 
apiece.  VAN  REYNOLDS,  Peekyman,  Md. 

BARRON’S  White  Wyandottes 

Males  and  females  I  imported  direct.  Cockerels 
from  hens  with  255  to  268-egg  records.  A  few  pullets. 
E.  B,  LEWIS  -  Apalachin,  N.  Y. 

White  Holland  Turkeys 

Pure  Bred,  I.,arge,  Vigorous  May  and  June  hatclied  birds. 
Old  hens,  fourteen  to  eighteen  pounds,  six  to  ten  dollars. 
Young  hens,  ten  to  eighteen  pounds,  live  to  ten  dollars. 
Young  toms,  sixteen  to  twenty -eight  pounds,  seven  to 
fifteen  dollars.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  W.  Anderson  -  Stewartstown,  Pa. 
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Hen  Contest 

(Continued  from  page  216) 
BulF  Wyandottes. 

Clark  &  Howland.  Vt . 

W.  P.  Lalng,  N.  J . 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Elliott,  N  J . 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  J . 

H.  W.  Collingwood,  N.  J . 

Thomas  W.  Dawson,  Pa . 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Miss  Adeline  S.  Macintosh,  N.  J... 

Underhill  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard,  Pa . 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

Avalon  Farms,  Conn . 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

Will  Barron,  England  . 

Belie  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  .1 . 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Coverlawn  Farm.  N.  J . 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  .1 . 

Jos.  H.  Cohen,  N.  J . 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son,  N.  .7 . 

Chas.  Daval,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

U.  S.  &  N.  ti.  Depue,  N.  J..., . 

R.  r.  &  R.  A.  Earle,  N.  J . 

Harry  G.  Gardiner,  N.  J . 

C.  S.  Greene,  N.  J . 

Airedale  Farm,  Conn . 

B.  Frank  Grunzig,  N.  J . 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  J . 

Richard  Heine,  N.  J . 

Heigl’s  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio  . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn . 

Hillvlew  Farm,  Mo . 

Holliston  Hill  Poultry  Farm.  Mass. 

Hugh  J.  Hoehn,  N.  Y . 

James  F.  Harrington,  N.  J . 

John  R.  Lauder,  N.  J . 

Laywell  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J . 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . . 

H.  H.  Myers,  N.  J . 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son, 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa. 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Oakland  Farm,  N.  J.  . . 

Mi.ss  Anna  C.  Parry,  Pa . 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . 

Riverside  Egg  Farm,  N.  Y....'.... 

Joseph  H.  Ralston,  N.  J . 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

Sloan’s  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Plnehurst  Poultry  Farm,  I’a . 

Herman  F.  Sender,  N.  J . 

A.  E.  Spear,  N.  ,T . 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J . 

Tenacre  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Training  School.  N.  J . 

J.  Percy  Van  Zandt,  N.  J . 

Shurts  &  Voegtlen,  N.  J . 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  .T . 

White  House  Ponltr.v  Farm.  N.  .T.. 

W.  K.  Wixson,  Pa . 

Willanna  Farm,  N.  J . 

Woodland  Farms,  N.  J . 

S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns. 

H.  G.  Richardson,  N.  J . 

Romy  Singer,  N.  J . 

Monmouth  Farms,  N.  J . 

I  S,  C.  Black  Leghorns. 

A.  E.  Hampton,  N.  J . . . 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J . 

Sunny  Acres,  N.  J . 

Totals  . 


N.  J . 


29 

166 

12 

51 

16 

44 

39 

312 

25 

268 

26 

153 

28 

166 

25 

175 

47 

301 

H7 

464 

20 

222 

21 

401 

:.i) 

492 

2.) 

430 

lU 

H5 

•2.) 

419 

15 

298 

26 

246 

hi 

296 

29 

257 

15 

244 

8 

374 

9 

297 

32 

288 

26 

425 

29 

30U 

9 

127 

16 

240 

21 

304 

:ii 

208 

3i 

462 

18 

220 

27 

420 

23 

203 

25 

310 

35 

.369 

23 

304 

25 

,348 

20 

174 

25 

387 

21 

;44l 

27 

341 

32 

155 

!Z4 

158 

13 

241 

17 

200 

o9 

356 

29 

3T3 

26 

325 

16 

227 

20 

204 

22 

353 

31 

365 

16 

346 

2.3 

119 

20 

192 

18 

399 

11 

278 

3(! 

660 

U! 

445 

24 

291 

21 

300 

24 

375 

38 

204 

25 

414 

:io 

329 

■20 

182 

23 

203 

42 

263 

33 

286 

33 

375 

2t;U2 

27!)«8 

Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


(Continued  from,  uage  213) 

Western,  box .  1  30  @  2  50  • 

Oranges.  Fia.,  repacked,  box .  2  75  (®  3  75 

, California .  3  011  @  3  75 

Grape  Fruit .  3,51  69  6  00 

Strawberries,  qt .  10  *9  43 

Cranberries,  bbl .  2  00  @  ,S  00 

VEGETABLES. 

Potato  market  very  irregular,  owing  to  the 
frozen  condition  of  many  receipts.  Anything 
sound  and  clean  sells  at  previous  high  prices,  or 
at  a  premiinn  in  some  cases.  Cabbage  un¬ 
changed.  Onions  higher.  vSfring  beans  iower. 
Peas  scarce.  Lettuce  in  surplus,  except  of  fancy 
grades.  Tomatoes  running  better  in  quality  and 
selling  well. 

Potatoes- Maine.  lOolb.  bag  .. 

.  State,  106  lb  bag  .  (5  iio 

Long  Island,  ISOlbs . . 

Bermuda,  bbl .  4  00 

Southern,  late  crop,  bbl .  3  00 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu .  1  OO 

Brussel  Sprouts,  qt .  5 

Celery.  Square  Crates  .  2  00 

Beets,  bbl .  3  00 

Carrots,  bbl .  2  00 

Cabbage,  ton . . . 100  00 

New,  bbl . 2  50 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  1 

Onions.  State  and  W’n  White,  bu _ i  ZH 

State  and  Wn,  red  and  yel,  100  lbs  0  00 

Peppers,  bu . '. .. 

String  Beans  bu . 

Turnips,  bbl . 

Squash,  bbl  . 

Parsley,  bbl.  . .  . 

Egg  Plants,  bu . .  2  00 

Okra,  bu .  .  1  60 

Kale,  bbl . 

Peas,  bu . 1  60 

Spinach,  bbl .  1  25 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt  crate .  1  50 

Chlckory,  bbl .  2 

Horseradish,  KWlbs . 

Lima  Beans,  bu . 

Parsnips,  bbl . 

IIOTIIOUSB  VEGETABLES 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

Cucumbers,  doz . . . 

Radishes,  Ufl  bunches, . 2  50 

Rhubarb,  doz.  bunches . 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Medium  and  low  grades  are  in  large  supply  at 
most  receiving  points  here.  High-grade  Timothy 
and  clover  mixed  are  scarce.  Straw  market  dull 
at  about  the  same  range  as  for  several  weeks 
past. 

Hay.  'I’lmothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  20  00  @21  50 

No.  2 . 17  60  ®18  60 

No.  3  . 14  00  @16  00 

Clover  mixed . . . 12  OO  @18  00 

Straw,  Rye . 12  00  @14  00 

GRAIN. 

The  week’s  war  developments  upset  the  wheat 
market,  so  that  for  the  first  time  in  many  weeks 
cash  hard  wheat  sold  under  $2  at  New  York,  a 
drop  of  22  cents.  Oats  and  corn  followed  to 
some  extent,  though  the  decline  in  corn  was 
less  owing  to  poor  Argentine  advices.  High 
winds  and  lack  of  snow  are  reported  in  parts  of 
our  Winter  wheat  territory. 

Wbeal.  No.  1.  Nortbern  Spring .  1  97  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  108  @109 

hlour,  carlots,  at  N.  Y.  bbl .  9  76  @10  00 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  ^  @  68 

Bye,  free  from  onion .  1  51  @152 

FEED. 

Most  lines  are  scarce,  particularly  bnan.  The 
Western  mills  have  fair  quantities  to  offer,  but 


..  6  25 

@  B  50 

@  6  20 

. . . .  7  00 

@  7  60 

@  8  25 

@  6  25 

@  1  90 

@  12 

@  2  50 

@  4  00 

@  3  OO 

@120  0 

@  4  75 

. . . .  1  25 

@  2  00 

....  8  25 

@  3  50 

lbs  6  00 

@  8  So 

. .  .  2  00 

g>  3  25 

....  200 

@3  75 

...  2  75 

@  3  25 

@  4  00 

@  5  00 

@  3  25 

®  3  OO 

@  1  25 

@  5  00 

W  2  50 

@300 

@  3  00 

@8  00 

@  2  00 

, . . .  3  00 

®  4  00 

3LES. 

@  20 

®  46 

@  1  25 

@  5  00 

...  60 

®  65 

railroad  conditions 
get  the  stuff  here. 
City  Bran  .  . 

Middlings  . 

Red  Dog . 

Corn  Meal  . 
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arc  such  that  it  is  hard  to 


.  35  00 
.  .36  50 
41)  1  U 
42  UU 


1  37  00 
39  50 
48  iiU 
4.1  1)0 


TOLEDO  SEED  .MARKET. 

Timothy  .  $2.4r)(V7>  2.ii0 

t'lover  .  10.80010.95 

-^Isike  .  11.35@11.45 


RE'l'AlL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 
These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 


prices 


noted  here,  but  represent  produce  of  good  quality 
and  the  buying  opportunities  of  at  least  half  of 
New  York's  iiopulation: 

Eggs — Fancy,  white,  large,  doz . 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  48 

Ordinary  grades .  49 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb .  44 

Tub,  choice .  12 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb.  . 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb . 

Fricassee,  lb .  22 

Fowls  .  25 

Turkeys,  . 

Leg  of  lamb . 

Lamb  chops . 

Roasting  beef . 25 

Pork  chops  .  24 

l)Oin  of  pork  . 

Lettuce,  head . . . 

Cabbage,  head  .  25 

I’otatoes,  peck  . ! . ! . 


52 

® 

55 

48 

@ 

62 

40 

® 

45 

44 

@ 

45 

12 

@ 

43 

35 

@ 

36 

30 

@ 

55 

22 

@ 

25 

25 

® 

28 

34 

® 

36 

25 

® 

28 

25 

® 

30 

25 

@ 

28 

24 

@ 

26 

22 

® 

25 

8 

@ 

16 

25 

® 

35 

80 

@ 

OO 

Receijits  at  New  York  during  week  eniling 

•Tail.  31: 

Butter,  lbs .  2.084,460 

Eggs,  doz .  803,460 

Dressed  iioultry.  imekage.s  .  '23,336 

Live  poultry,  crates  .  3,694 

Cotton,  liales  .  38,917 

Apples,  bills .  51,530 

I,«inons,  boxes  .  2,228 

Onions,  sacks  .  24,835 

Oranges,  boxes .  112,234 

Potatoes,  bbls .  43!  836 

Corn,  busli .  523!600 

Hay,  tons  .  3,874 

Oats,  bush .  808,000 

Rye,  bush .  18,750 

Wheat,  busli .  1,915,000 

Rosin,  l)l)ls .  18,714 

Spirits  Tiiri).,  bbls .  l!617 

Tar,  bbls .  268 


CIIIC.IGO  WHOLESALE  MARKETS. 

Butter,  iicst  creamery  .  S7((i> 

Eggs,  fresh  . 37(jg 

Storage  .  34 @ 

IJve  stc'crs  .  7.50@ 

I'^f'ileis  .  6.00@ 

i'nlves  .  10.75@ 

f^heep  .  7.rms 

Bambs  .  11.75@ 

Hogs  .  11.25@ 

Calibage,  ton  . 100.00(fin25 

I’otatoes,  bn .  1.75@  2 

Apples,  1)1)1 .  4.00@  6 

Live  fowls  .  18@ 

Hothouse  Cucumbers,  doz .  40@  1 

Radishes,  doz.  Iniiiebes  .  40(f7! 

Tomatoes,  11) .  10®) 

.Mushrooms,  lb .  30®) 


38 

41 

34  Vi 
.15 
.00 
,00 
,00 
,40 
,80 
00 
00 
.50 
20 
25 
50 
18 
50 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  WHOLESALE  .MARKETS. 

Butter,  ereainery  .  37(fg  4,5 

Eggs,  fresh  .  48@  55 

I’otatoes,  bn .  1.90@  2.00 

Cabbage,  ton  .  75.00@90.00 

Onions,  bn .  2.00®3  3.00 

Api>les,  1)1)1 .  3.00@  4.00 

Vf-ul)  lb .  l(i@  10  Vi 

Liv(>  fowls  .  22@  23 

Hay,  Timothy,  ton  .  12.(X)@10.00 

Alfalfa  .  12.00®jl5.0() 

Middlings,  ton  .  36.00@42.00 

Corn  meal  . @44.00 


GOI  ERNMENT  CROP  AND  FARM  FIGURES. 

The  total  potato  yield  of  10  Northern  States 
wfi's  173,382.000  bushels.  Of  the  34.(1  per  cent, 
remaining  45,747,000  are  in  growers’  Iiands  anil 
14,191.000  in  dealers’  hands.  The  production  of 
various  sections,  amounts  in  growers’  liands  the 
first  of  the  year,  and  prevailing  local  prices  are 
given  below; 

Crop  Holdings  Price 

New  England  .  34,611,000  10.'  29. 000  $1.48 

New  York  .  22.4(X),000  7.840.000  1.58 

Pennsylvania  .  19,040,000  4.!».')0,O()0  1.48 

New  Jersey .  10,370,000  207. OOO  1..55 

Ohio  .  6,300,000  04."), ))))()  1.82 

Indiana  .  3,256,000  5.54. OOO  1.77 

Illinois  .  7,2.50,000  1,4.50,(M)0  1.79 

Michigan  .  1.5,360,000  4,301,(000  1.60 

Wisconsin  .  13, (>30,000  5,997,000  1.47 

Minnesota  .  16,800,000  3,8(i4,000  1..30 

Iowa  .  4,830,000  483,000  1.75 

Nebr,aska  .  7,665,000  1,. 533,000  1.50 

Kansas  .  4,970,000  199,000  1.65 

Colorado  .  6,900,000  2,484,000  1.35 

I’he  largest  percentage  of  the  crop  still  Iield 
was  in  Wisconsin,  56.  Others  were:  Colorado 
and  New  England,  42;  New  York,  41;  Minnesota, 
37;  Michigan,  Sti;  Pennsylvania,  32;  Nebraska, 
29;  Illinois,  27;  Ohio,  21;  Indiana,  20;  Iowa,  15; 
New  Jersey  and  Kansas,  7. 


Perfect  fitting,  easy  adjusting, 
—like  all  SLIDEWELL  col¬ 
lars  is  made  with  the  successfiil 
patented  features — the  Gradua¬ 
ted  Tie-Space  and  Tie-Protecting  Shield. 

Hall,  Hartwell  &  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y.  s 

Makers  of  HALLMARK  “Quality  Kept  Up’’  Shirts 


liBUfcyAy  I 


Write 
for  this 
Book  Today. 


We  want  to  show  you  how  com¬ 
plete  and  convenient,  roomy  and 
labor  saving,  warm  and  yet  well 
ventilated,  a  moderate  priced 
Louden  planned  bam  can  be. 

Louden  Barn  Plans 

If  you  expect  to  build  or  remodel 
a  barn  you  need  this  book.  It  is 
full  of  information  we  have  paid 
thousands  of  dollars  to  obtain.  81 
illustrations  of  bams  and  other 
farm  buildings,  with  estimated  cost 
of  each.^  It  is  free  to  you  if  you’ll 
ask  for  it.  Don’t  wait  till  you  are 
ready  to  build;  get  it  now. 


is  a  112-page  book  of  practical  barn 
plans  and  building  information — 
not  a  catalog.  Its  mission  is  to  help 
you  build  the  best  possible  barn  at 
a  minimum  cost.  It  contains  the 
best  of  the  building  ideas  gathered 
by  The  Louden  Machinery  Co. 
in  fifty  years  of  barn  building  and 
bam  equipping  experience. 


Our  Large  Well-Equipped  Architectural  Department 

is  prepared  to  render  complete  barn  plan  service,  from  the  drawing  of 
preliminary  sketches,  which  costs  you  nothing,  to  the  preparation  of  com¬ 
plete  working  drawings  and  contractors’  specifications,  for  which 
a  small  fee  is  charged.  We  will  gladly  furnish 
further  information  about  this  valuable  service 
Remember  also,  that  a  bam  is  no  better  than  its  equip¬ 
ment.  Get  a  good  start  in  the  right  direction  by  sending 
for  onr  big  illastrated  224-pige  catalog  on  Louden  Hodem 
Barn  Equipment  It’s  free,  postpaid. 

THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO., 

(ESTABUSHED  1867)  i  j 


2604  Conrt  St.,  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA. 


Saw-Wood  Now  3 


This  saw  outfit  com 

■ 


.l-ete  Wth  •«  tp“8-  $“1  97^  Sily  S?o  I  $“(  231® 


Engine  Only 


Vo\i  can  pTot  the  wonderful  HKAVT-DUTI  cnp^lno  now  at 
lower  pricjos  than  ever  before.  Owinf?  to  our  siHiciai  offer 
you  can  buy  a  HEAVI-DUTI  engine  at  a  lower  price  tiiaa 
yow  have  to  pay  for  cheaply  built,  cheaplv  gotten  up  enRinea. 

Thia  remarkablo  offer  is  made  toreadors  of^rho  Rural  Now-Vorkcc 
•ii"i  cnfiTines  into  each  and  every  locality.  An  enifino 

will  do  more  talkinjf  for  usandinoreadvcrtiainjrfor  ua  than  wo  can  doanv 
?  see  our  catalog  and  learn  how  this  en>rin©  is  made- 

Itarn  how  simple  it  is:  when  you  see  how  durable  it  is.  you  wnll  wonder  ho™ 
we  are  able  to  make  the  remarkably  low  price,  and  the  answer  is  to  introduce 
It  b>  advertise  it.  Where  one  is  sold,  hundreds  follow.  We  will  make  our 


.^$9822 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GAS  AND  GASOLINE  ENGINE  COMPANY.  202  Fulton  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


COLONY 


475  Chicks  Under 
In  Less  Than  an  Hour 


Burns  Coal 
Broods  up  to 
500  Chicks 
in 


Saves 

Chicks 


‘‘TOb  Brooder  arrived  on  the  23rd  ai)d  in  less  than  an  hoiu’ 
DDAnnr-n  ‘•liieks  under  it.  Would  like  to  liave  regulated 

UROODER  y*  fiefni  c  putting  eliirks  undei\  but  on  iug  to  the 
delay  wo  had  to  talto  a  chjinee.  Tiie  eii-aiice, 
liowever,  turueil  ontO.K.as  t  lie  Brooder  stai'tea 
right  off  and  with  a  liitlo  adjustment  has  been 
working  meoly  to  diite.” 

„  .  G.  J.  MITCRELL,  ^ 

March  27,  i'JiB.  Stanley.  N.  Y.  ,.^^1 

.1’*?  '1  last  ni ted  catalog  tliat  gives  the  experience  of  many  Ctindee 
o.iet.itoi  8.  rellsa.Miiit  tlie  eoal-lmrning  brooder  aiitoin.itically  regula¬ 
ted.  Big  roomy  hover.  Shipment  same  diiy  ordm-  Is  received. 

W.  A.  SCHLEIT  MFG.  CO.,  Inc.  Depi.  R,  Eastwood,  R.  Y. 

t  r.'nsors;  Candee  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co, 


Coal-Burning 

Self-Regulating 


WdnlodtoBllV  full  jiai  tieulnrs. 

nanicu  lupuj  t,.  b,  itij-elow,  R.  F.  0,2,  Belinar,  N.  J. 

UgHUTK  HOLLAND  TOMS,  White  African 
”  Oumeas.  Mrs.  CHARLES  COTTRELL,  Hoosick  Falls.  N  Y. 


Li&fhiBrahinRs  y®*''-  cockerels, 

$2.50,  Eggs  for  hatching,  in,  $I  .50- 
50,  84;  100,  $<.50.  Haystack  Mountain  Farm,  Norfolk,  Coon. 

CHICKS  .I'eshoms,  etc,  7c.  and 
J acob  Neimoud.’^Hox  2“WcAli»tervme"pa 

TRAP-NESTED  S.C.  REDS 

Catalog  free.  A.  ALLAN,  Jr.,  Newport,  It,  I. 

STEVENS’  W  WYANDOTTES 

won  at  Missouri  Egg  contest 

7  RIBBONS  IN  NOV.-DEC.,  1916 

SEND  FOB  MATING  LIST 

EGGS,  $5  AND  $10  PER  lOO 

R.  W.  Stevhns  -  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

See  our  pen  66  in  Vineland  Contest 

Real  Breeders  of  Exceptional  Value 

Same  ped  igi  tM)  as  our  contest  birds.  March  liatehed,  $3-$j). 
Hooking  ortlors  for  and  cliix  from  our  lieavy  layinir, 
trap-n^lcd  block.  i''ouudAtion  Tilood  for  poiiltrynienour 
specialty.  L.iY\VE|jb  POULTRY  FARM,  Plaiuvllle.  Conn. 

GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEJS!i;“g?-®,rr"”g^^ 

Rock  cockeiel.  C*  I).  RANK,  Brasie  Corners,  N.  Y. 

BLACK  LANGSHANS  An  ideal  farm  fowl. 


Cockerels,  $5;  Hens,  $2., 50; 
Send  now  for  circular. 


Breeders  forsale:- 
Pullets,  $;!;  also  show 

Orchard  Hill  Farm,  Guillord,  Conn 


P homer  pi <i eons, 

IS1.30  per  pair  up.  E,  P.  SHELMIOINE,  Lorraine.  N.Y, 

_BOOKS  WORTH  READING 

=  2  Ilow  Crops  Grow,  Johnson .  1  50  =1 

II  Celery  Culture.  Beattie .  50  si 

cl  Oreeiihoii-se  ConstrucriDii.  lait....  1.50  ll 
The  Rural  New  Yorker.  3.3.3  VJoot  iintb  ne  m  v 


**Lady  Red** 

Re  c  d  243  Eggs 


Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds 


Trap-Nested  200  Egg  Strain 

breeding  stock  from  our  trap-nested 
Rtds  of  qualitv.  Wo  have  one  of  the  best  bred  and  heaviest  laying  flocks 

riclf^lTark  rtfd^^eolor  '°"r  ‘leep  breasted  and  of  a 

strain  nf  ifpris  Careful  bleeding  we  Jiave  bred  a  great  laying 

strain  of  Beds,  h  me.  dark  red  cockerels  *81  $3,  $5  and  $8  each  VVe  guar¬ 
antee  safe  delivery  of  ail  sliipments,  and  85%  fertility  of  eggs'  Senator 
price  list  of  eggs.  Ebq.  S2.  S3  and  S5  per  is,  $10  aiiJ  .AS  per  1  OO. 

Chester  County  Poultry  Farm 
R.  D.  No.  3  Box  5  Pottstown,  Pa. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Froflerirk  1‘hilips,  manager  of  the  Mc- 
Alester  Ileal  Estate  Exchange  car  which 
has  been  at  'I'rack  .I  at  the  Union  Sta¬ 
tion  for  a  week,  was  arn'sted  by  De¬ 
tective  Sergeant  David  Hill  and  Detec¬ 
tive  John  F.  Meehan  yesterday  afternoon, 
chargetl  with  causing  misleading  adver¬ 
tisements  to  be  placed  in  the  daily  papers 
of  the  city.  I'hilips,  whose  comimny  is 
here  to  intere.st  persons  in  buying  Okla¬ 
homa  lands.  w!is  convicted  after  a  trial 
in  I'ity  ('ourt  and  was  given  a  suspended 
senteiue. 

The  advertisement  upon  which  Philips 
was  convicted  consisted  of  a  cut.  over 
which  was  the  title  in  big  black  lettei’s, 
“United  States  Government’'  and  under 
the  cut  was  another  heading  in  heavy 
type.  “Oklahoma  Land  Advertising  Car.’’ 

Assi.stant  Corporation  Counsel  Nich¬ 
olas  G.  I’owers  argued  that  no  one  could 
read  the  advertisement  without  believing 
that  the  car  was  actually  sent  out  by  the 
United  States  Government,  when  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  Philips  admitted,  the 
government  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  car,  ns  it  was  operated  by  a 
real  estate  company  for  its  own  profit. 

.Judge  I.ewis,  as  the  enteriuise  seemed 
legitimate  enough  with  the  exception  of 
the  mi.sleading  adverti.sement,  gave 
Philips  a  suspendtKl  sentence.  Pbilip.s 
thanked  the  court  and  invited  everyone 
down  to  the  car. — Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
I’aper. 

In  .Inly  .1,  lOLo.  i.ssue  we  gave  the 
experience  of  a  subscriber  who  had  been 
inveigled  into  this  scheme.  In  April  20, 
101  (),  issue  we  printed  the  report  of  Dkla- 
homa  authorities  in  regard  to  the  proposi¬ 
tion.  Our  advice  to  the  subscribers  at 
that  time  was  fully  warranted,  as  the 
subsequent  developments  show. 

Can  you  learn  anything  of  the  business 
standing  of  the  Ctdorado  Tire  and 
Ijeather  t'o.,  of  Denver?  They  offer  to 
half-sole  automobile  tire.s,  making  them 
give  double  service.  It  is  done  by  a 
leather  protector  with  steel  rivets.  They 
claim  it  lias  been  done  for  some  time  in 
Europe,  and  is  meeting  with  great  suc- 
ce.ss  in  the  western  part  of  our  own  cotin- 
try.  I  should  like  to  give  the  thing  a 
trial,  could  I  be  assure!  that  their  guar¬ 
antee  could  be  taken  at  its  face  value. 

Massachusetts.  c.  E.  S. 

We  believe  the  Colorado  Tire  and 
Leather  Co.  is  financially  res|>onsible,  but 
we  have  had  quite  a  number  of  complaints 
from  subscribers  who  purchased  these 
shoes  or  “half-soles"  and  did  not  find 
them  .satisfactory.  AVhen  the.se  shoes  fail 
to  live  up  to  the  guarantee  the  manufac¬ 
turers  will  make  good  the  guarantee  only 
by  offering  you  an  adjustment  on  a  new 
set.  From  our  own  experience  with 
automobiles,  we  are  confident  that  the. 
best  economy  in  operating  an  automobile 
is  to  buy  the  highest  cla.ss  of  tire  that 
can  be  found  in  the  market,  use  it  until 
it  is  worn  out,  and  then  turn  it  in  for 
junk  and  get  another.  In  buying  the 
standard  makes  of  tires  there  is  rarely 
any  difficulty  in  getting  a  fair  adjust¬ 
ment  if  the  tires  do  not  give  the  service 
promised. 

Could  you  tell  me  whether  Canadian 
Cereal  Co.  or  sometimes  known  as  Inter¬ 
state  Service  Co.,  of  Lackawanna.  N.  Y., 
is  reliable?  x\lso  is  the  Silo  and  Imple¬ 
ment  Factory  of  the  same  town,  also  relia¬ 
ble?  Both  setuu  to  use  the  same  order 
blanks,  and  letter  heads  are  nearly  the 
same,  and  they  must  be  connected  in  some 
way.  I  have  an  offer  to  act  as  their  rep¬ 
resentative.  and  as  I  am  not  sure  as  to 
the  reliability  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
to  accept.  M.  R.  w. 

Connecticut. 

J.  W.  Womlruff,  of  American  Farm  Co. 
fame,  has  been  operating  in  recent  years 
from  Lackawanna,  N.  Y.,  using  various 
assumed  names  to  cover  up  his  well- 
earned  reputation.  The  public  is  there¬ 
fore  justified  in  being  suspicious  of  any 
and  all  propositions  emanating  from 
Lackawanna.  N.  Y.,  the  purpose  of  which 
may  be  to  secure  agents  or  otherwise  sell 
farm  seeds  and  silos.  These  are  Wood¬ 
ruff’s  specialties.  Ilis  operations  and 
methods  closely  resemble  those  of  J.  A. 
Everitt.  recently  convicted  of  fraud,  and 
F.  B.  Mills,  under  indictment  for  fraud¬ 
ulent  use  of  the  mails.  Fifteen  years  ago 
Woodruff  brought  suit  for  libel  against 
The  II.  N.-Y.  because  of  having  expo.sed 
his  nefarious  schemes  and  swindles.  Soon 
afterward  the  Attorney-General  of  Ohio 
brought  an  action  which  denied  Wood¬ 
ruff  the  right  to  do  business  in  that  State. 

The  scheme  of  the  Grand  Piano  Com¬ 
pany  to  obtain  customers  by  givhig  a 
purchase  check  for  $125  or  .'S102.50  to 
everyone  who  answered  it.s-  so-called 
“Great  War  Puzzle,”  was  declared  a  mis¬ 
use  of  the  mails  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury 
in  the  United  States  Court  yesterday, 
convicting  John  W.  Sprinkle,  Owen  C. 


Moore  and  William  II.  Stever  of  using  the 
mails  to  promote  a  fraud  by  the  use  of 
the  checks. — Baltimore  Sun. 

This  puzzle  scheme  is  similar  to  the 
one  employed  by  Lord  &  Co.,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  referred  to  in  Publisher’s  Desk. 
January  20.  IVe  trust  the  P.  O.  inspec¬ 
tors  will  turn  their  attention  to  the  New 

Haven  schemei-s  next. 

1 

It  is  reported  that  the  National  Broker¬ 
age  Co.  of  Minneapolis  has  cropped  <ip 
in  Kansas  City  with  a  new  chain  letter 
proposition.  To  avoid  liability,  it  is 
stated,  their  pre.seiit  letter  eliminates  the 
reipiest  for  a  dime  for  the  silk  petticoat, 
but  it  is  safe  to  assume  they  are  not  in 
business  unthout  i)rofit  to  themselves,  and 
the  “fraud”  will  appear  later  on.  The 
previous  record  is  sufficient  warning  for 
our  people.  It  was  never  learned  that 
the  company  owned  even  one  silk  petti¬ 
coat. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  in¬ 
formation  and  interest  you  ai*e  taking  in 
the  matter  of  my  investment  with  the 
National  Hog  Co.  of  Pittsburgh.  If  I 
find  the  company  is  a  fraud  I  will  be  the 
first  to  rise  against  them  as  I  was  among 
the  easiest  tn  be  deluded  by  the  scheme. 

Now  Y'ork  City.  j.  w. 

Here  is  a  case  of  a  city  man  who,  know¬ 
ing  nothing  about  live  stock  or  other  farm 
matters,  contracted  and  paid  ,$50  e.ach  for 
three  brood  sows  of  the  National  Hog 
Co.  When  the  scheme  was  first  launched 
we  predicted  the  victims  Avould  be  city- 
men  as  no  farmer  would  be  fooled  by  it. 
Before  investing  “,I.  W."  wrote  to  the 
publisher  of  a  swine  paper,  an  agricultural 
paper,  a  Pittsburgh  bank.  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  Investment  Service  Depart¬ 
ment  of  a  New  York  evening  paper,  and  the 
Post  Office  Department  for  advice  on  this 
concern.  It  is  not.  of  course,  within  the 
province  of  the  post  office  oflicials  to  give 
information  about  any  concern.  The 
rejdies  from  the  other  sources  are  uni- 
forml.v  courteous  but  not  one  of  them 
offers  one  word  of  definite  warning 
against  parting  with  his  money  on  this 
scheme.  As  for  getting  any  information 
to  servo  him  as  a  guide.  AV.”  might 
just  as  well  have  Avritten  to  the  man  in 
the  moon.  One  of  our  subscribers  living 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  National  Hog  Co. 
ranch  reports  on  it  as  follows : 

I  was  out  to  see  the  ranch  to-day.  but 
they  will  not  let  nnyone  in  to  see  the 
buildings.  I  could  see  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  hogs  from  the  road,  and  they  are  a 
tough  looking  bunch.  All  sizes  and  ages 
running  together,  and  some  of  them  .so 
awful  poor  that  they  can  hardly  walk. 
They  claim  to  have  one  thousand  acres  of 
land,  but  what  I  saw  is  so  stony  that  you 
can  hardly  see  any  ground,  no  pasture  at 
all.  This  is  cut-over  land,  and  could  be 
bought  for  one  dollar  per  acre.  The  man 
in  charge  now  does  not  i)retend  to  be  a 
practical  hog  man.  He  told  me  they  have 
six  hundred  hogs,  and  that  he  does  all  the 
work.  Everybody  that  I  talked  to  about 
the  hog  ranch  think  that  it  is  the  big¬ 
gest  joke  pulled  off  in  New  York  City  for 
a  long  time.  None  of  the  practical  men 
that  I  talked  to  think  it  is  any  good. 

On  August  31.  1010.  Win.  Miller,  a 
cattle  and  poultry  dealer  of  South  Nor¬ 
walk.  Conn.,  came  to  my  farm  and  bar- 
gain«‘d  for  one  calf  and  six  pigs  for  which 
he  was  to  pay  me  $36.  He  took  the  calf 
away  with  him.  paying  me  $10,  and  was 
to  come  for  the  six  pigs  the  following  week. 
He  came  for  the  pigs  and  took  them  away, 
but  did  not  pay  me  the  $26  remaining.  I 
inclose  you  bis  card  and  note  of  tran.sac- 
tion,  stating  $20  due  me.  W.  Miller  is 
his  signature.  The  inclosed  card  is  Mil¬ 
ler’s  address,  and  all  that  I  have  to  show 
that  the  deal  ever  took  place.  Can  you 
collect  the  hill  for  me?  I  have  telephoned 
this  man  to  come  and  see  me ;  also  sent 
him  a  bill,  and  he  pays  no  attention  to 
me.  Now  please  see  what  you  can  do  for 
me.  s.  P.  F. 

New  York. 

We  wrote  Mr.  Miller  three  times  before 
receiving  reply  from  him.  He  then  claims 
that  he  paid  the  subscriber  the  balance  of 
$J20  at  the  time  he  tiwk  away  the  pigs. 
To  proA'e  his  contentions  Mr.  Miller  refers 
us  to  a  real  estate  man  who  was  present 
at  the  time.  The  testimony  of  the  real 
estate  man  is  in  effect  that  he  was  with 
S.  P.  F.  all  the  time  and  saw  no  money 
paid  by  Mr.  Aliller  on  that  day.  He  fur¬ 
ther  states  it  could  not  have  been  paid 
without  his  seeing  it.  The  circumstances 
in  the  case  will  warrant  other  farmers 
having  dealings  with  Mr.  Miller  to  be 
careful  not  to  let  him  get  away  with  any 
stock  until  paid  for.  We  still  hold  the 
due  bill  issued  by  Mr.  Miller,  and  we 
shall  try  to  collect  it  by  legal  process. 


Light  and  Power  Aplenty 
— Wherever  You  Live 

A  radiant  glow  of  pure,  strong,  steady  electric-light  all 
over  the  place  and  power  for  operating  churns,  separators, 
pumps,  etc.,  any  minute  of  the  day  or  night  by  merely 
pressing  a  button!  That’s  what  you  get  with  a  Dyneto 
Electric-Lighting  Plant,  and  more. 

Fear  of  fire  is  banished,  insurance-rates  are  lowered,  sick 
cattle  can  be  cared  for  in  the  middle  of  night,  and  life  is 
more  worth  the  living  when  electric-light  is  used. 

Write  at  once  for  descriptive  literature.  Don’t  be  with¬ 
out  this  wonderful  boon-to-the-farmer  another  week. 

Good  agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territories. 

Write  for  particulars  and  secure  your  territory. 

THE  DYNETO  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION 

200  Wolf  Street,  Syracuse,  N,  Y, 


Plants 


■Ybu  Will  ReadThis  Book< 
Right  Through ! 

because  it  deals  with  the  problem  most  important  to  — how  to 

conserve  soil  fertility.  One  million  other  farmer  j  will  read 
book  with  you  (we  are  sending  out  that  numbei  of  copies)  and 
all  will  know  more  about  manure  than  they  did  before. 
Many  farmers  waste  fertility  by  lumpy,  chunky,  hand-fork 
manure  spreading.  Thousands  of  others  get  all  the  plant  food 
‘  in  stable  manure  by  frequent  hauling  in  a  ‘ 


Registered 

MANURE  SPREADER.  This  book  tells  why 
this  is  the  truly  scientific  and  profitable  way. 

New  IdealSiyeader  spreads  3,6,9,  12,  15,  or  18  loads 
per  acre.  Tears  all  lumps  to  pieces — pulverizes  thor- 
oughly.  Spreads  7  feet  wide— across  3  corn  rows. 
Low  down,  light  draft.  Built  for  a  lifetime,  guar¬ 
anteed  for  a  year.  See  it  at  your  dealers. 

Write  our  nearest  oflBce  for  the  book.  Today ,  Now! 

New  Idea  Spreader  Co. 

'"Spreader  Specialists” 

Main  Office  &  Factory 

.  COLDWATER,  OHIO 


Harrisburg,  Pa., 
Indianapolis,  Ind., 


BBANCHES 

Columbus,  O.,  Indianapolis,  ind. 
Jackson,  Mich.,  Chicago,  III., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  Omaha,  Nkbr,, 
Kansas  City.  Mo, , 
Guelph,  Ont.,  Canada. 


^AaOn£tiA 
\fedeSpreading 
Dreader 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N,-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  "‘square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Crops  and  Prices 

Wheat.  .$1.75 ;  corn,  00c ;  buckwheat, 
.$2.50^  per  100  lbs. ;  potatoes,  .$1.25  bu. ; 
r.ve.  .$1.10;  oats,  tlOc ;  apples,  50c;  eggs, 
;5Sc:  butter.  42c;  beef  cattle.  to  7c; 
pork,  (he.vsed,  12;  calves,  to  lOc  live; 
milk,  .$2.40  per  100  lbs.,  if  it  tests  4  per 
cent,  butterfat.  w.  w.  P. 

Columbia  Co.,  Pa. 


Wheat,  .$1.85 ;  corn.  00c  ;  oats,  55c  bn. ; 
hay,  $13  for  mixed  and  $14  for  Timothy 
baled.  Milk,  .$2.20  per  cwt.  at  door  this 
mouth  for  milk  testing  2.7  to  4  per  cent. ; 
eggs,  3Sc;  veal  calves,  11c;  pork,  13c; 
cows  bring  .$50  to  $100.  according  to  qual¬ 
ity.  Feed  is  veiy  high  and  farmers  are 
not  feeding  .so  much  ns  usual.  u.  il.  n. 

Montour  Co.,  I'a. 


$10,000.00 


Backs  this  saw, 


It  is  tbt  bist  tnd  ehiapast  saw  mads. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
PortabiB 
Wood 


Saw 


la  easy  to  operate. 
Only  $7.90  saw  mads  to 
which  ripping  table  can 
be  added.  Guaranteed 
1  year.  Money  refunded 
if  not  aatisfactory. 
Send  for  catalog. 

Hertzler  &  Zook  Co. 
Box  3,  Belleville.  Pa. 


WantaFarm?  Look 

iiies 

ROSE 


153  acres;  fin«  loca¬ 
tion:  splendid  build- 
sand  silo:  extra  cood  water.  A  bargain  at  $4,500. 

FARM  AGENCY,  626  Security  Bldg.,  Binghamttn,  N.  Y. 


SECOND-HANDED  C.vpher  Company  Inoubatora 
wanted.  C.  M.  LAfVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


FOR  sale; — Bunell.  Lawrence  &  Kennedy  milk¬ 
ing  machine,  Candeo  indoor  brooder  system. 
Simplex  churn  and  cream  vats;  make  ns  an 
offer.  GLENBURNIE;  E'ARM,  Stockbridge,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE— Five  1913  Hall  Brooder  Stoves.  §10 
each.  GEO.  P.  GARDNER,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 


ALE’ALFA  HAT — Write  for  prices  on  Alfalfa 
aiuT  Timotliy  hay.  W.  E.  DUNLOP,  Fayette¬ 
ville,  N,  Y. 


WANTED — One  car  of  table,  sugar  l>oets  or 
mangels.  Please  state  price  In  first  letter. 
A.  W.  GREEN,  Middlefield,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Large  Prairie  State  Incubator.  F. 
SLOAN,  Cornwall,  N.  T. 


FOR  sale; — LeRoy  Sulky  Plow,  Champion  Po¬ 
tato  Planter,  four  row  Sprayer,  Iron  Age  bar¬ 
rel  Sprayer,  2i,n  h.  p.  Gasoline  Engine.  F.  R. 
LAWRENCE,  West  Springfield,  Mass. 


EGG  CASES  with  good  fillers  for  sale  cheap. 

LITITZ  E'ARMS,  No,  625  Jefferson  Place,  New 
York  City. 


WANTED — Used  potato  planter:  must  be  in  good 
condition.  Address  DONALD  GRANT,  Amster¬ 
dam,  N.  T. 


DAIRY  EQUIPMENT — One  low  down  Parsons 
milk  wagon,  one  bottler,  can  sterilizer,  steril¬ 
izing  oven.'  etc.  HENRY  T  FAY,  Arlington 
P.  O.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  buy,  kerosene  tractor,  thresher,  en¬ 
silage  cutter,  wood  saw.  P.  G.  SCIIROFT, 
Camden,  New  York. 


WANTED — Damaged  grain;  any  variety,  any 
quantity;  send"  sample  and  lowest  price  deliv¬ 
ered  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  to  CLARENCE 
PETTIT. 


E'OR  SALE — One  Gifford-Wood  Perpendicular  Ice 
Elevator  with  22  ft.  endless  chain.  Use  dis¬ 
continued  on  account  of  installing  artificial  ice 
machinery.  Price  §125  f.  o.  b.  cars  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad.  WOOD  BROOK  FARMS.  Me- 
tuchen,  N.  J. 


-V-l  CREAMERY  B.VRGAIN — Victor  Jr.  Power 
Churn  and  Butter-worker,  1916  Sharpies  Tubu¬ 
lar  Separator.  Witte  Gasoline  engine,  fully 
equipped,  shafting,  hangers,  pulleys,  belts,  gov¬ 
ernor;  Baldwin  enamel-lined  two-fift.v  lb.  Butter 
Refrigerator.  .\I1  perfect  condition,  only  slightly 
used.  Price  two  hundred  forty  dollars  net, 
LOCK  BOX  9,  Keeseville,  N.  Y. 


VIOLIN  WANTED — Good  qualitv.  FRANK 
BOTSFORD,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D,  3. 


FOR  S.\LE — One  390-egg  Prairie  State  Incuba¬ 
tor,  used  one  season:  good  ns  new;  §18.  WM. 
RENGERMAN,  East  Granby,  Ct. 


HOME-MADE  APPLE  SAUCE— Send  15c.  for 
sample  can  made  from  hand-picked  Twenty- 
Ounce  apples  and  pure  cane  sugar,  direct  from 
farm  to  yon.  SMITHFIELD  PURE  FOOD  CO., 
Clarkson,  N.  Y. 


W-VNTED — Strong,  Intelligent  l)oy  or  young  man 
to  learn  poultry  business.  Modern  plant  with 
city  conveniences,  excellent  family,  no  booze. 
Compensation  eight  dollars  per  month  and  hoard 
for  first  six  months.  Also  man  and  wife  for 
dairy  and  farm  work  (twelve  reglstereff  Jerseys), 
wife  to  milk  and  do  housework,  man  to  milk 
and  work  team,  live  in  manager’s  family.  Com¬ 
pensation  a  matter  of  correspondence;  state 
wages  desired  in  first  letter.  Address  NO.  1842, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  poultryman  of  ability  to  work 
under  general  manager  of  farm,  1,500  hens, 
wish  to  Increase  to  3.000;  Leghorns,  mammoth 
equipment,  new  cottage  furnished  to  live  in;  no 
kids  need  apply.  Address  NO.  1841,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMER  W.LNTEl) — March  l.">th,  an  experi¬ 
enced,  sober,  honest,  energetic  man  as  farm 
manager,  who  understands  and"  can  operate  all 
kinds  of  farm  machinery  and  gas  engines.  Must 
be  good  dairyman.  Good  house  supplied.  Apply 
by  letter  stating  age,  nationality,  family,  wages 
required  and  references.  Address  NO.  1846,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  SUPERINTENDENT  would  like  to 
make  a  change,  Long  Island  or  vicinity  pre¬ 
ferred,  thoroughly  experienced  in  planting  and 
care  of  trees,  shrubs,  garden,  understands  all 
machinery,  gas  aiuT  electric  pumps  ice  ma¬ 
chinery,  concrete  and  road  building,  poultry, 
cattle,  farm  crops,  etc  NO.  1868,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  with  scientific  training  desires  po¬ 
sition  on  commercial  poultry  farm:  give  de¬ 
tails.  NO.  1867,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — April  1st.  man  35  to  50.  for  super¬ 
intendent  of  general  farm  of  3.-)0  acres  in 
Eastern  New  York;  must  have  administrative 
ability,  considerable  practicable  experience  and 
some  scientific  knowledge.  Good  salary  to  right 
man.  Answer,  giving  references,  pay  wanted,  ex¬ 
perience,  etc.,  to  NO.  1869,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — .Steady,  reliable  man  for  Delaware 
orchard,  with  general  farm  experience  and 
good  knowledge  of  gas  engines.  Steady  work, 
house,  fuel,  garden;  small  family  only;  wife  to 
board  few  clean,  respectable  men.  State  age, 
nationality,  exiierience  and  wages.  NO.  1878, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received  recent¬ 
ly.  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable  RUR.4L 
NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each  other’s  wants. 
If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  it 
known  here.  This  Rate  will  be  5  Cents  a  word,  pay¬ 
able  in  advance.  The  name  and  address  must  vhe 
counted  as  part  of  the  advertisement.  No  display 
type  used,  and  only  Fann  Products.  Help  and  Posi¬ 
tions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only.  Deal¬ 
ers.  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers’  smnounce- 
ments  not  admitted  here.  Poultry.  Eggs  and  other 
live  stock  advertisements  will  go  under  proper  head¬ 
ings  on  other  pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements 
will  not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  In  the  following  week’s  Issue. 


FOR  SALE — No.  17  DeLaval  Cream  Separator, 
Four  Unit  Sharpies  Milking  Machines,  Cream 
Vat,  Churn,  Cream  Ripening  Vat,  shafting,  pul¬ 
ley  and  belting.  All  in  first  class  working  or¬ 
der;  going  out  of  the  butter  business.  Make  us 
an  offer;  cost  §1.000;  JUSTAMERE  FARM, 
Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


WANTED  to  exebange,  an  8  H.  P.  Olds  Gaso¬ 
line  Engine  with  friction  clutch  and  on  2- 
horse  tnick.  Bought  four  years  ago.  but  actu¬ 
ally  used  not  more  than  six  months.  In  good 
condition,  for  a  3  or  4-year-old  registered  Hol¬ 
stein  or  Guernsey  heifer  of  good  milking  fam¬ 
ily  to  calve  about  next  May  or  June.  Have 
tractor  and  no  use  for  engine.  ROCKLAND 
FARM,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


POULTRYMAN  desires  position:  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced;  best  references.  HONNER,  Mada- 
waska,  New  York. 


YOUNG  M.\N  (19),  Christian,  strong,  gwaf 
habits,  best  references,  wants  chance  to  learn 
dairy  and  general  farming,  Central  N.  Y.  farm 
preferred;  small  wages  exiKJCted.  GEORGE 
KESTLER,  39A  Williams  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Gardener,  experienced  in  growing 
flowers,  one  acre;  can  rent  him  5-room  flat  §12 
month;  state  wages.  JOHN  H.  YOUNG,  Pelham, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  married  man,  30  to  45  years,  who 
has  had  experience  in  certified  dairy,  and  can 
make  culture  bntteriuilk,  cottage  cheese  and 
b^ter.  Dairy  located  near  New  York.  Wage.s 
or  more  to  right  man.  NO.  1882,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  married  man.  age  3.'),  open  for  posi¬ 
tion  March  1st  as  herdsman;  best  of  refer¬ 
ence;  give  particulars  and  wages.  Address  NO. 
1881,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


.SOBER,  iudustriou.s.  experienced,  married  farm¬ 
er  wishes  position  ns  farm  manager  or  fore¬ 
man  April  1st.  Would  consider  monthly  wage, 
references.  NO.  1873,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOT’LD  LIKE  to  have  reliable  man  to  Join  me 
in  iioultry,  bee  and  truck  farming  in  Virginia. 
I  1  have  the  land  and  part  eiiuipmeut.  JOSEPH 
WORSU.\M,  Amherst,  Va. 


WANTED — Good  general  farm  hand;  $30  month; 

no  dairying.  WILLIAM  THOMSON,  Willdare 
Farm,  Spokane,  Ohio. 


WANTED — By  American  man,  married,  age  35, 
position  as  working  foreman  on  a  gentle¬ 
man's  estate;  strictly  sober,  honest  and  reliable. 
Understands  farming,  gardening,  stock,  etc.; 
reference.  Address  VALLEY  VIEW  COTTAGE, 
R.  58,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  farm  foreman 
by  experienced  farmer.  Swede,  sober,  married, 
2  children;  best  references.  CHAS.  ANDERSON, 
Parksville,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE,  active  man,  58,  desires  position:  23 
years  experience  feeding  poultry  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  thoroughly  understands  all  dairy  work, 
raising  calves,  pigs,  also  plain  gardening;  most¬ 
ly  inside  work  preferred;  absolutely  temperate; 
capable:  reliable.  Address  NO,  1877,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


W-VNTED — Two  first-class  farmers  who  under¬ 
stand  all  farm  work  and  are  willing  workers. 
Must  he  strictly  temperate  and  gentle  with  all 
animals.  One  married,  with  small  family,  will¬ 
ing  to  board  other  man.  Reply  separately,  stat¬ 
ing  age.  nationality  and  salary  expected;  rent, 
fuel  and  milk  furnished  married  couple.  NO. 
1870,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NURSE  or  attendant  for  a-  sanitarium  for  ner¬ 
vous  diseases.  Salary  §22  a  month  and  board 
and  room.  Address  S.  LORD,  Stamford,  Conn. 


WANTED — Man  for  general  farm  work  April 
1st:  one  used  to  working  on  farm.  J.  0. 
DEPUE,  Dunnfield,  N.  J. 


OLD  FOLK.S  to  board  in  country  home.  MRS. 
TELESPHORB  COTE,  Box  56,  Dwight,  Mass. 


SITUATION  WANTED  as  manager  of  large 
farm  or  estate.  Capable  and  experienced  In 
all  branches  stock,  crops,  poultry,  machinery  and 
accounts.  Address  LOCK  BOX  86,  Barre,  Mass. 


WANTED — March  1st.  married  man  on  general 
farm.  House  and  privileges;  state  experience, 
age,  nationality,  wages  required,  and  references. 
UOHMANN  BROS.,  Princeton.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Strong,  clean,  reliable  boy  or  young 
man  to  learn  care  dairy  stock;  modern  fann, 
mechanical  milker,  electricity:  good  home;  no 
booze  or  smoking.  GEO.  JONES,  Waitsfield.  Vt, 


POULTRY  MAN  desires  position  on  commer¬ 
cial  plant  or  gentlemans  estate.  Can  give  ex¬ 
cellent  references.  NO.  1871,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Gardener,  flower  and  vegetable,  no 
glass;  also  farm  hand;  steady  positions  on 
private  place  at  Erie,  Pa.;  state  wages  required. 
SUPERINTENDENT,  Box  414,  Erie.  Pa, 


WANTED — Girl  or  middle-aged  woman  for  gen¬ 
eral  housework  in  family  of  nine;  goo<l  home; 
§5  per  week;  give  references  and  experience  in 
first  letter.  Address  CLOVERDALB  FARM, 
Bloomlngdale,  N.  Y. 


W.VNTED — Experienced  gardener  on  private  es 
tatp;  must  be  sober  and  Industrious.  CLAY  B 
TURNER,  Wayne,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  manager  or  foreman 
of  dairy  farm,  experienced  with  purebred  Hol- 
stelns:  brought  up  on  farm,  college  training, 
single.  American:  no  bad  habit.s;  references. 
NO.  1855,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  poultry  man  or  assistant 
on  small  modern  plant  near  New  York.  Col¬ 
lege  course  and  experience  on  modern  plants. 
NO.  1851,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — March  15tli.  single  man  to  work  on 
fruit  and  poultry  farm:  state  full  particulars 
in  first  letter  as  to  wages,  experience,  etc.  Ad¬ 
dress  NO.  18t'>3,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN  desires  a  posi¬ 
tion,  capable  of  operating  a  commercial  plant 
successfully.  Familiar  with  mammoth  incubat¬ 
ors  and  brooders.  Successful  raising  chicks  and 
handling  layers  in  large  number.  At  present 
head  poultryman  for  one  of  the  largest  poultry 
farms  In  the  Middle  West.  New  York  Agricul¬ 
ture  School  graduate;  single,  best  of  references; 
give  full  particulars  and  salary  in  first  letter. 
NO.  1876,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man,  well  recommended,  for 
stable,  garden  and  farm  as  soon  as  possible: 
state  wages  and  send  copy  of  reference.  BOX 
97.  Bedford,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  POl'LTRYMAN,  expert  chick 
raiser  and  incubator  man,  competent  in  all  its 
branches,  and  capable  manager,  desires  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  responsibility;  gentleman’s  estate  pre¬ 
ferred:  excellent  references.  NO.  1875,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


F.\RM  FANAGER,  six  years  in  prc.seut  posi¬ 
tion.  desires  change  of  lo<-ation.  Many  years’ 
practical  experience  In  handling  men.  raising  all 
farm  crops  and  orchard  work:  salary  §75  per 
month  auif  perquisites.  NO.  1884,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POTT.TRY  MANAGER  of  experience  desires  po¬ 
sition:  married:  host  references.  NO.  1888, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — .Single,  wishes  position;  thor¬ 
oughly  competent;  fine  references.  NO.  1889, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager,  married, 
22  years’  experience:  thoroughly  up-to-date  in 
handling  men,  machines  and  mod:’ern  methods. 
In  a  word.  Farm  Manager.  Write  for  particu¬ 
lars.  W.  A.  MAYOR,  Shickshenney,  Pa. 


ACCOUNTS  KEPT — Will  lay  out  economical, 
simple  system  of  keeping  time,  costs,  and  keep 
books  from  your  records.  Inquire  details.  A.  R., 
209  W.  29tb  St.,  New  York  City. 


POULTRYMAN  wishes  position  as  manager  of 
plant  mu  on  commercial  lines;  understands 
laving  ont  practical  equipment,  pedigree  breed¬ 
ing.  brooding,  correspondence.  W.  B.,  207  W. 
29tb  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  315  acres,  mile  outside 
fastest  growing  town  in  Vermont:  goo<l  state 
of  cultivation.  Good  buildings.  For  particulars 
address  W.  H.  CRAIGUE,  Springfield,  Vermont. 


F.VRMS  FOR  SALE — 204  acres,  good  condition, 
well  adapted  for  (fairy,  potatoes  and  general 
crops.  Colonial  mansion,  large  barns,  tenant 
house,  meadow,  running  stream,  timber,  orchard, 
stone  road  (Lincoln  Highway)  New  York,  Phila- 
lielphia  and  other  markets.  Photos.  Owner, 
II.  F.  BRICKER,  Oxford  Valley,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


EIGHT  ACRE  Poultry  Plant  for  sale,  completely 
stocked  and  equipped.  Grand  home  with  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences.  Excellent  location.  Full  de- 
si-rijition  with  photos  on  request.  Ad(rres3 
OWNER,  care  Resthaven,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  108  acres  about  lii  miles 
north  of  Walden,  N.  Y.  Good  buildings, 
abundance  water.  Price  §8,000.  No  agents.. 
R.  F.  SOARE,  108  Ulster  Ave.,  Walden,  N.  Y. 


5IY  70-ACRE  FARM  in  the  village  of  Candor, 
N.  Y.,  for  sale.  On  macadam  road,  20  miles 
from  Cornell  University.  Suited  to  poultry, 
dairying  and  general  crops.  Price  §4,500.  DR. 
M.  B.  DEAN. 


SIX  FARMS  FOR  SALE.  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  fruit,  dairy  and  truck.  HARRY  VAIL, 
Owner,  Warwick.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 136-acre  sandy  loam  farm;  level, 
well-drained',  not  a  stone,  go  d  buildings,  on 
main  road.  New  York  Central  railroad;  fully 
equipped:  famous  for  potatoes.  Write  FAIR- 
ACRES  POTATO  FARM.  Kasoag,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  TO  RENT — In  Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y. 

Good  dairy  farms  near  markets  and  creamery. 
Address  TIBBITS  ESTATE,  Room  20  Hall 
Building.  Troy,  N.  Y. 


FIF'TEEN  FERTILE  ACRES,  near  Newark.  N.  J., 
level  corner;  no  buildings;  $2,800.  PETTY, 
370  AA’est  116th  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  S.4LE — 118  acre  farm,  in  .\Ifnlfa  licit, 
§6,000;  particulars;  with  stock,  machinery  and 
household,  §9.000  Address  BOX  78.  Peterboro. 
N.  Y. 


FOR  S.4LE — Good  farm  of  22  acres,  suitable  for 
farming  or  poultry;  all  good  buildings  with 
modern  improvements,  on  state  road,  near  trol¬ 
ley:  3  miles  from  Troy.  I.  S.  DEDERICK 
Latham,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Small 

near  Philadelphia, 
town,  Pa.,  route  3. 


poultry,  truck,  fruit  farm, 
H.  BILLMYER,  Quaker- 


.years,  commencing 
March  1st.  farm  in  Catsklll  Mts..  about  100 
acres  flat  land,  besides  big  pasture  run,  niachln- 
cows,  young  stock,  good  propo- 
sitlon  for  right  man,  recommendation  required. 
Address  NO.  1866,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — To  close  estate,  135  acre  fann.  8- 
room  house,  large  barn;  15  acres  onion  muck. 

ffwit  n«<l  water;  favorable  terms. 
H.  E.  BALLARD,  Stormvllle,  N.  Y. 

TO  SETTLE  AN  ESTATE  I  wish  to  sell  a  good 
dairy  farm  of  182  acres,  20  acres  good  grape, 
mile  from  Perry.sburg.  N.  Y.;  good  huildlngs. 
Price,  §10,000.  Address  B.  E.  CONUGON,  Go- 
wanda,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Portable  Colony  Houses  in  good  con¬ 
dition  PINEWOOD  FARM,  Box  37.  Wvan- 
danch,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  at  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  4^^  acres  poul¬ 
try  or  truck  farm,  7-room  house,  barn,  voung 
fruit;  locatioii  no  better.  Price  §6,000.  Address 
WM.  P.  WALDRON,  Stelton,  N.  J. 


35  .4CRES.  with  buildings,  §1.600.  f:.  n. 

CRANE,  Delmar,  N.  Y. 


DUNBAR  STOCK  FARM  FOR  SALFi— On  ac¬ 
count  of  old  age.  will  not  refuse  a  lilx-ral  otTer. 
l-AO  acres  on  Borden  road.  4>i  miles  east  of 
Buffalo.  JOHN  GROBE,  Forks,  N.  Y. 


FOR  .8ALE — On  account  of  Ill  health  will  sell  at 
a  sacrifice  my  Delaware  fruit  and  poultry 
farm;  one  thousand  apple  trees  in  full  bearing. 
I’rice  §4.. 500;  only  §1.000  cash  Write  for  full 
particulars.  W.  McNEICE,  Harrington,  Dela¬ 
ware. 


EXCHANGE,  equities  §6.000  to  §7„500  in  well 
rented,  well  located  city  property  in  Middle 
West,  for  medium-sized  Central  New  "York  farm 
of  about  equal  value.  Address  1879,  care  Rural 
New-Y’orker. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  the  best  productive  farms  In 
Washington,  Vermont,  with  stock  and  tools. 
For  particulars  inquire  NO.  1880,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ICE  BFSINF'SS  F'OR  SALE — Will  give  you  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  get  ahead;  trade  of 
over  30  years’  standing;  fine  crop  harvested; 
dwelling  house  and  ten  acres:  market  and  rail¬ 
road  facilities  at  the  door.  Address  the  owner, 
WILLIA.M  C.  JOHNSON,  Newtown,  Conn. 


FOR  RENT — 100-acre  farm  with  farm  tools, 
Dutchess  Co.,  New  York.  Fertile  soil,  running 
water,  comfortable  building,  near  town,  photo¬ 
graph  and  particulars.  Address  U.  T.,  245  West 
55th  Street,  New  York. 


50-ACRE  F'ARM  for  sale  cheap;  gocal  dwelling, 
river  front,  flue  shade,  excellent  water,  two 
miles  from  town;  good  railroad  facilities,  high 
school,  good  churches,  voung  orchard,  8  acres. 
§1.600;  easy  payments.  SILAS  SPARKLIN’,  Fed- 
eralsbiirg,  Md. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  farm  123  acres  in 
Steuben  Co.,  stock,  tools  and  fodder  for  small¬ 
er  or  larger  farm.  NO.  1872,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 20-acre  fruit  and  poultry  farm  on 
State  road.  Southern  Jersey.  'Write  for  partic¬ 
ulars.  LEONA  ADAMS.  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Dutchess  Co.,  fruit  aud  poultry 
farm:  large  asparagus  beds;  11-room  house, 
near  city  and  trolley.  NO.  1886,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  S.rALE — Beautiful  suburban  home  at  Hope- 
well,  new;  all  improvements,  fruit  trees, 
grape  vines,  strawberry  bed  and  asparagus  bed, 
big  hen  house  and  about  one  acre  of  land. 
H.  R.  BELL,  Hopewell,  N.  J. 


WANTED — In  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  small  farm 
adapted  to  poultry  and  trucking,  for  cash  rent. 
NO.  1885,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


F'OR  RENT,  cash,  dairy  farm  in  Putnam  County, 
N.  Y.,  175  acres,  new  buildings,  large  clear 
fields.  NO.  1887.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GOOD  FARM  to  let  on  shares,  near  Che.ster,  N. 

J. ;  145  acres,  one-half  tillable;  pleasantly  sit¬ 
uated  farm  house.  L.  F.  DICKERSON,  Chester, 

N.  J. 


25  ACRES,  32  miles  from' New  Y’ork;  Central 
Long  Island;  state  roads;  trolley;  easy  terms. 
NO.  1874,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  .SALE — On  account  business  change  must 
sell  my  country  place  near  Pensacola.  Finest 
located  orange  and  pecan  grove  in  the  county. 
Send  for  description  and  photos  of  this  fine  home 
and  revenue  producing  property.  DR.  W.  S. 
VINCENT,  Pensacola,  Fla. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 160* acres,  some  woods. 

miles  to  New  York.  Raises  Alfalfa,  all  ^**".‘*- 
fine  markets,  only  §6,500  cash  needed;  letted  in 
New  Jersey.  1'^  miles  from  station,  churches, 
etc.  NO.  1^3,  care  Rural  New-York'’’*- 


FOR  SALE— 188  acres.  1*4  mi^-  .F’riend- 

ship,  170  acres  machine  work^"  O'"  oO  acres 
plowed,  7  acres  wheat.  3 
house,  cow  barn  36x65.  ga^*.® 
room  house.  6-room  fenaut?®V'’®' 

Will  sell  with  or  wlthou'jV*^®*^^;  crops  and  tools. 
II.  L.  KLINGER.  Frie>‘'’“*P’  *'• 


FARM  FOR  SAH — acres,  bouse,  Improve¬ 
ments,  cottagp,^J  part:  State  road. 

J.  ROSS.  Parsip'*“J-  J- 
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Down  Brings  You  This  Big 

LIFE  TIME  GUARANTEED 

NEW  BUTTERFLY 


Cream 


f  On  30  Days’ Trial 


MOur 
Risk 

Then  if  pleased  you  can  keep  it  and  pay  only  a 
little  each  month  out  of  your  extra  cream  profits 
until  the  machine  is  paid  for.  In  this  way  the  sepa¬ 
rator  itself  will  earn  its  own  cost — and  more  before 
you  pay.  You  won’t  feel  the  cost  at  all.  If  you  do  not 
need  a  large  capacity  machine  you  can  obtain  a  smaller  one 
on  payments  as  low  as 

Only  92  a  HHonth 

No  Interest  to  Pay— No  Extras 

The  prices  we  quote  include  everything.  You  have  no  extras  to  pay — no 
interest.  You  buy  direct  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  nearly  half. 
We  give  30  days*  trial  on  your  own  farm.  During  this  time  if  you 
don’t  find  the  New  Butterfly  the  lightest  running,  easiest  clean¬ 
ing  and  best  all  around  separator  on  the  market  (regardless  of  price), 
you  don’t  need  to  keep  it.  Just  send  it  back  at  our  expense  and  we 
will  refund  what  you  paid,  including  all  freight  charges  both  ways. 

on  More  Than  100,000  Farms 

Over  100,000  New  Butterfly  Cream  Separators  are  now  in 
use.  No  doubt  some  of  them  right  in  your 
own  neighborhood.  We  have  &en  adver¬ 
tising  in  this  paper  for  years  —  the  pub¬ 
lishers  know  us  and  know  we  do  just 
as  we  agree.  Read  these  letters  from  just 
a  few  of  thousands  of  satisfied  owners: 

Seven  Years  OEd— Runs  Like  New  Made  $61.39  More  from  Same  Cows 


"The  Butterfly  Separator  we  purchased 
of  you  about  seven  years  ago  is  still  doing 
fine  work.  I  recently  took  it  apart  and 
cleaned  the  gears  with  coal  oil.  Now  it 
mns  like  a  new  machine  and  works  as  well 
as  ever.”  H.  S.  Stonebraker, 

Kokomo,  Indiana. 


Twelve-Year-Old  Girl  Runs  it 

"We  would  not  do  without  our  Butterfly 
Separator  or  exchange  it  for  all  the  other 
machines  we  have  seen.  Our  little  girl,  12 
years  old,  runs  it  like  a  clock!” 

Mrs.  P.  E.  Rude,  Ashland,  Wis. 


ALBAUCH-DOVER  CO., 

2171  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago 

Gentlemen; — Without  obligation  on  my  part,  please 
mail  me  your  free  Catalog  Folder  and  full  particulars 
regarding  your  special  easy  payment  offer  on  the  New 
Butterfly  Cream  Separator. 
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Tank 


38  in. 


From 


Floor 


Skimming 
Oavica 
Made  of 
Aluminum 
One-piece 
Easily 
.  Cleaned 


NEW  BUTTERFLY  I 

3REAM  SEPARATORS 

are  the  only  ones  having 
the  patented  one-piece  alumi- 
■Hw  num  skimming  device,  very  easy 
to  clean.  Light-running  vertical 
shafts,  frictionless  pivot,  ball-bearings  ^ 
W  bathed  in  oil;  low-down,  self-draining  ^ 
'  milk  tank;  closed  drip-proof  and  dust-proof  ^ 
bottom.  Simplest  and  most  sanitary  ma¬ 
chine  on  the  market.  Send  for  Catalog  Folder. 


"We  made  $78.61  worth  of  butter  before  we 
had  the  machine  and  in  the  same  length  of  time 
we  made  with  the  Butterfly  Separator  $140.00 
worth  of  butter  from  the  same  number  of  cows.” 

Thos.  S.  Kermosky, 

Point  Aux  Pius,  Mich. 

Lighter  Running  and  Easier  to  Clean 

"We  don’t  see  how  we  got  along  without 
the  Now  Butterfly  as  long  as  we  did.  It  runs 
lighter,  is  easier  washed  and  kept  clean  than  the 
higher  priced  machines  in  this  neighborhood. 

R.  E.  Morrison, 

Ollie,  RIont. 


Fill  Out  Coupon 

and  lUaiL  TOOAV 

Why  not  get  one  of  these 
big  labor-saving,  money¬ 
making  machines  while 
you  have  the  opportunity 

to  do  so  on  this  liberal  self-earning  plan  ?  Let  us  send  you  our  big 
new  illustrated  Catalog  Folder  showing  all  the  machines  we  make 
and  quoting  lowest  factory  prices  and  easy  payment  terms.  We  will  also 
mail  you  a  book  of  letters  from  owners  telling  how  the  New  Butterfly  is  helping 
them  to  make  as  high  as  $100  a  year  extra  profit  from  their  cows.  Ending 
coupon  does  not  obligate  you  in  any  way.  Write  today. 


I 
I 
I 

Nante .  coupon  does  not  obligate  you  in  any  way.  Write  today. 

'  "  I  ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO. 


I  Stai 


state . . R,F.D. 
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Factories:  2171  Marshall  Boulevard,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Also  ManHfiacturers  of  Albau^-Dover  "Square  Turn"  Farm  Tractor^Write  for  Catalog 
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Strong  Enough  for  Any  Service 


The  tire  that  needs  to  be  pampered  has  no  place  in 
country  service. 

It  may  do  fairly  ^^■ell  in  town,  where  garages  and 
repair  shops  are  numerous  and  accessible;  but  f(^r  main 
road  travel,  where  distances  are  long  and  conditions 
severe — where  “trouble**  is  trouble  with  a  vengeance 
— it  is  an  inevitable  disappointment. 

Tires  such  as  Goodyear  builds  are  strong  enough 
for  any  service — they  need  no  pampering  in  country  or 
town;  they  are  main  road  tires  from  every  standpoint, 
ready  for  whatever  the  road  has  to  offer,*  able  to  with¬ 
stand  it  when  it  comes. 

They  are  strong,  vigorous,  trustworthy  and  lasting, 
Good3^ear  Tires — quick  to  serve  and  slow  to  wear. 

The}’’  are  economical  and  consistently  satisfying; 
they  carry  far  and  travel  free  of  ordinary  troubles. 

They  are  protected  by  special  features  against  almost 
anything  that  can  happen  to  a  tire,  from  within  or 
without. 

They  wear  longer,  go  farther,  serve  better  and  fail 
less. 

Goodyear  Tires  are  the  natural  outcome  of  a  manu¬ 
facturing  policy  that  refuses  recognition  to  any  quality 
save  the  highest,  of  a  craftsmanship  satisfied  with  noth¬ 
ing  less  than  all  possible  perfection,  of  an  institutional 
principle  based  on  value  given  for  value  received. 

Where  found  they  uphold  in  all  ways  the  integrity 


of  intention  and  effort  behind  them — and  more  of  them 
are  in  use  today  on  the  motor  cars  of  America  than  of 
any  other  brand 

It  happens  that  the  prices  on  Goodyear  Tires  are 
moderate,  due  to  factory  economies  and  efficient  dis¬ 
tribution — but  don*t  buy  them  solely  on  this  account. 

Buy  them  because  you  expect  more  from  them  in 
all  that  a  -tire  should  give — for  they  nvill  give  more. 

Buy  them  of  the  Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealer 
in  your  vicinity.  He  is  ckxse  at  hand,  trained  to  help 
you  get  from  Goodyear  Tires  the  final  mile  of  service 
we  have  put  into  them. 

And  he  has  other  things  to  'sell-you  than  tires,  in 
this  same  endeavor. 

Tubes,  for  instance — Goodyear  Tubes,  built  to  en¬ 
force  the  type  of'service  Goodyear  casings  are  capable 
of  delivering.  Strong  tubes,  sound  tubes,  lasting  tubes 
— tubes  that  won*t  leak,  seep  or  creep 

And  Goodyear  Tire-Saver  Kits,  last  word  in  tire 
preparedness — he  lias  these  also.  1  landy,  compact  pack¬ 
ages,  the  only  ones  on  the  market  containing  all 
essential  first-aids-to-tires. 

Go  meet  your  Goodyear  Service  Station  man  today. 
He  is  located  near  you  to  be  of  service  to  you — of 
broader  service  than  perhaps  you  realize. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  6c  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  O. 


Goodyear  Tires, I/eary  Toicrist  Tabes  and"  Tire  Saver'  'Accessories 
are  easy  to  ^ct /roai  Goodyear  Service  Station  Tealcrs  everywhere. 
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Co-operative  Possibilities  in  Labor  and 
Advertising 

Good  Work  in  the  Connecticut  Valley 

(JROWIXG  FI I'R.I >. — Coiiiiorativo  associat ion.s 
anions;  fannors  for  hiiyini;  siipplios  and  soiling 
farm  products  arc  .showing  an  increasing  mnnher 
every  year;  in  fact  are  developing  .so  fast  tliat  when 
one  mentions  cooperation  to  farmers  the  word  is 
at  once  linked  with  buying  and  selling.  However, 
there  are  other  possibilities  which  otTer  .splendid 
opportunities  for  wnipiM-ative  effort.  TTow  these 
have  been  utilized  by  certain  groups  of  farmers  is 
worthy  of  consideration. 

THE  TOr>ACCO  INDUSTRY.— One  of  the  most 
important  sources  of  farm  revenue  in  that  part  of 
the  Connecticut  Valley  lying  along  the  river  between 
Middletown  and  Oreenfield  is  the  growing  of  a  fine 
(piality  of  wrapper  tobaceo.  Three  tyites  ari>  irrown, 
Broadleaf,  TTavana  and  Cuban.  The  lirst  two  are 
grown  in  the  open  under  conditions  whudi  are  little 


situation  drive  them.  Meetings  were  held  with  the 
resultant  doeisien  that  since  there  was  more  woi’k 
in  the  Valley  than  there  were  men  to  do  it  the 
only  logical  tiling  to  do  was  to  find  a  placc^  where 
the  reverse  was  true,  a  place  where  theVe  wei'e  more 
men  than  there  was  work  for  them  to  do.  Ae- 
cordiugly  they  organized  the  Connecticut  Leaf  To¬ 
bacco  Association,  levied  an  as.sessment  against  the 
niemhers  of  two  dollars  for  each  acre  of  shade  to¬ 
bacco  grown  by  that  member,  opened  an  oflice  in 
Hartford  and  hired  an  employment  manager.  The 
a.ssessment  gave  them  a  fund  of  over  seven  thou¬ 
sand  dollars;  the  manager  was  to  get  the  help. 
Schedules  of  the  amount  of  help  reijnired  on  each 
of  the  farms  Avere  filed  witli  the  manager  and  he 
was  given  the  iirohlem  of  supplying  the  men  and, 
Avhen  the  harvest  sea.son  liegan.  the  women  and 
children.  Some  farmers  there  wore  who  antici¬ 
pated  no  labor  problem  as  they  had  the  saiiio  lielp 
available  as  they  had  employed  for  years.  ( )jie 
man  in  particular  told  me  that  he  did  not  believe 


iiianent  good  accomplished  by  the  association  was 
the  development  of  the  feeling  that  successful  co¬ 
operation  Avas  ivally  possible  among  tobacco  groAA-- 
ers.  Menihers  wojild  not  hire  a  man  Avho  had 
worked  on  anoflier  plantation  until  they  Avere  as¬ 
sured  that  the  man  had  done  the  fair  thing  for  the 
previous  employer.  In  one  ca.se  a  farm  employing 
a  large  number  of  men  got  ht-Llnd  on  their  early 
season  AA'ork.  The  situation  was  made  known,  and 
other  groAvers  who  had  their  Avork  pretty  Avell  in 
hand  sent  men  from  their  farms  to  his.  supplying 
as  :in  association  eighty  men  one  morning  to  help 
this  grower  over  a  tight  place.  Later  in  the  season 
another  firm  aams  behind  on  their  haiwesting.  The 
first  and  second  •priming-s''  and  part  of  the  thiitf 
■•priming”  had  been  finished  hut  the  halaneo  of 
file  third  “priming”  and  all  tie'  fourth  ‘•priming” 
still  remained  in  the  field.  Col<l  nights  indicated 
a  frost,  and  a  frost  would  be  fatal  to  the  crop. 
Other  growers  were  ai)prised  of  tiie  siruation:  those 
Avho  hud  tlieir  own  harvest  completed  rnslied  help 


dilTeront  from  tho.se  Avhich  usually  surround  any 
high-value  field  wop,  Cuban,  hoAvever,  is  grown 
imder  A’ery  unusual  conditions.  Lai-ge  tents  cover 
the  fields,  the  most  painstaking  kind  of  cultivathm 
is  given,  Avhen  the  crop  is  ready  to  harvest  four 
pickings,  or  “primings,”  of  tlie  leaves  are  made  at 
jn.st  the  right  time  to  make  the  host  wrappers,  and 
then  the  leuA'cs  are  “strung"  on  laths  and  hung  in 
siiecially  constructed  haiais  to  cure. 

LABOR  NEEDED. — All  this  reipiires  a  A'ast 
amount  of  help,  in  fact  the  .shade  growers  figure 
rh.at  to  build  tent.s,  groAA-.  harvest  and  bundle  the 
tobacco  practically  one  man.  or  his  eipiivalent.  per 
.acre  is  required.  Thirty-five  hnndivd  acres  meant 
tliirty-iive  hundred  men.  Munitions  and  arms  fac¬ 
tories  were  taking  all  the  help  they  could  get  ami 
paying  exct'llent  AA’ages.  Late  'Winter  indications 
were  that  the  labor  question  needed  serious  con¬ 
sideration.  The  shade  growers  studied  the  situa¬ 
tion  thoroughly  and  decided  that  tlie  only  thl’'g  to 
do  Avas  to  drive  the  situation  rather  than  let  the 


that  he  Avould  have  to  hire  a  single  man  thi’ough 
tlie  a.ssociation,  hut  that  he  paid  the  a.ssessment 
and  joined  the  association  because  he  Avauted  to 
foster  the  cooperative  spirit.  Some  day  he*  felt  that 
a  problem  might  arise  on  Avhicli  he  would  need  the 
codperatiA'e  help  of  his  follow  growers. 

HUNTING  FOR  HELP. — ^'I'he  association  went  to 
Avork.  They  interviewed  loaders  in  order  to  learn 
the  sections  in  Avhich  there  Avas  little  activity  in¬ 
dustrially.  When  such  sections  Avere  found  they 
inserted  advertisements  in  the  local  papers  in  that 
territory  and  .sent  agents  and  cain-assers  there  to 
explain  the  po.ssihilities  of  earning  a  good  AA’ork 
Avage  under  the  favorable  conditions  that  the  to¬ 
bacco  fields  offered.  Men  came  and  Avere  put  to 
Avork  and.  Avhile  all  the  help  that  could  Iuia'c  been 
desired  Avas  not  always  at  hand,  the  Avork  that  the 
association  did  accomplish  Avas  sufficient  to  relieve 
a  situation  Avhich  in  the  Spring  promi.'^ed  serious 
consequences. 

FRATERNAL  SPIRIT.— Probably  the  most  por¬ 


to  that  fann  and  the  cnqi  was  li(ni.<ed  Avitlunu  in¬ 
jury  just  before  the  first  frci.-^t  aiipeared. 

GARDEN  AD VERTL'<1NG. — Another  Ainusual  un¬ 
dertaking  along  cooperative  lines  has  been  the  ad¬ 
vertising  done  by  the  Hartford  il.irket  Gardeners’ 
As.sociation  during  the  last  feAv  month.s.  For  some 
years  they  had  been  doing  cooperative  buying  of 
.such  supplies  as  Avore  needed  in  their  business,  but 
this  Avas  their  first  attempt  at  cooperative  advertis¬ 
ing.  A  number  of  the  members  Avere  rather  skepti¬ 
cal  about  the  practicability  of  an  expenditni*e  of 
money  in  such  a  manner.  Results,  however,  AA-ere 
what  they  Avere  after.  No  space  Avas  used  until 
nearly  the  middle  of  August;  the  middle  of  Octo¬ 
ber  the  advertising  AA'as  discontinued  becjiiise  the 
rcsTilts  had  been  secured.  Practically  all  the  gar¬ 
deners  had  cleaned  up  their  crops  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  those  Avhich  Avere  to  be  held  over  for  the 
M'iuter  markets. 

SELLING  HOME-GROWN  PRODUCTS.— The  ad- 
verti.dng  material  Avas  always  kept  timely.  A  few 
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examples  ivill  illustrate.  The  early  part  of  August 
wa.s  ])articularly  ivarm.  About  the  tenth  the  weath¬ 
er  moderated,  'i'he  irartl'ord  Market  Gardeuei’.s’ 
As.sociation  was  (juick  to  grasp  the  opportunity 
offered.  They  suggested  that  since  a  fu’e  was  not 
so  uncomfortable  as  it  had  been  a  “good  old-fash¬ 
ioned  New  Knghind  boiled  dinner"  would  be  a 
mighty  good  meal,  and  they  furtluM’  outlined  vege¬ 
tables  which  should  be  purchased  to  make  ujj  the 


It’s  Cooler  »nd  *  Fire  Is  Not  tmooosfortable,  TJwerom, 

The  Hartford  Market 
Gardeners’ Association 

Suggests  a  Good  Old  Fashion 

New  England  Boiled  Dinner 

Toa'U  trent  plenty  of  Potatoott  Cabbas«,  Spinach,  Sir««t  Com 
and  Beata.  and  don't  forsat  the  OarroU.  Radlabca.  thinly  allccd, 
(o  nioaly  on  any  dlah.  While  you  hav»  a  lira  you  mlyht  aa  wall 
cook  an  order  of  Wax  or  Groan  Baano — yao.  cook  plenty,  ao  you 
can  haaa  aomo  oald.  to  uao  In  oalada  You'll  naod  a  head  «* 
liOttuca  and  a  bunch  of  Celery. 

When  you  order  your  yrooarlea  to-morrow,  aay  "SCMMEIt 
SQUASH."  Alao  order  a  soodly  aupply  of  CCCUMBEBS-— 
thoy  ro  at  their  beat  .this  week. 


Mental  Suggestion  for  a  Boiled  Dinner.  Fig.  72 
dinner.  .\nother  very  timely  ndvei'tisement  was 
inserted  the  lirst  of  S(‘i>t('mher  when  so  much  fear 
was  being  expre.^^sed  by  city  dwelh'rs  that  there 
would  he  a  railroad  strike  ami  the  food  suiiply 
would  thert'fore  he  cut  off.  The  association  advised 
the  use  of  homt'-grown  prodiiets  and  assured  the 
Hartford  city  dwellers  that  an  almndanci*  of  veg<‘- 
tables  was  :it  their  disposal.  Four  days  later  the 
space  ealled  attention  to  demonstrations  in  the 
cold-pack  canning  of  vegetables  being  held  at  the 
Charter  (bik  Fair,  and  very  ajitly  addiMl,  "We  can 
furnish  yon  witli  everything  lu'ci'.ssa  i-y  for  caii- 
uing  vi'getaldes  (‘xci'pt  the  glass  .iars."  I’lM'haps  tlie 
advertisement  whh'h  had  the  greatest  limmMliate 
effect  was  the  one  pnlilished  soon  after  the  middle 
of  Seiitemher  annonneing  “Frost  is  l)n<‘"  and  ad¬ 
vising  the  early  purchase  of  tomatoes,  peppers, 
etc.,  for  iiickling  purjioses.  The  value  of  this  ad- 
viM'tisement  was  matei'ially  increased  by  the  fact 
that  the  same  night  Hartford  did  experience  a 
slight  frost.  The  few  illustrations  noted  above  are 
hut  examjib's  of  liow  the  Gardmiers’  Associatiou 
kejtt  uj)  their  jmhlicity  work. 

ItFSrr/l’S  AND  FOSSIBILITIES. — The  financial 
results  of  an  advertising  campaign  are  at  best  hard 
to  estimate.  Given  a  jiroiiositioii  where  the  goods 
advertisi'd  are  sold  at  wholesale  to  a  hundred  dif¬ 
ferent  dealers  and  peddlers  by  an  eiually  large 
numl)(*r  of  jiroduciu's  and  an  estimate  is  a  practical 
Impo.s.xihility.  'Phis  season  an  estimate  was  further 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  there  was  not  an  over¬ 
abundant  supply  and  that,  due  to  unusual  pros- 
p(*rity.  people  were  buying  more  liberally  than  they 
ever  had  in  iiast  years.  However  the  growers  rath¬ 
er  generally  feel  that  the  advertising  helped  their 
business  materiiill.v.  One  of  them  t<dd  me  that  la*- 
fore  the  “Frost  is  Due"  advertisement  aiipt'arcd  lu' 
had  been  bringing  in  a  half  load  of  pickling  vegc*- 
tahles  daily,  .\fter  the  advertisement  was  piiiircMl 
a  full  load  at  much  higher  prices  did  not  immt  the 
demand.  Tlie  "canning”  advertisement  made  a  very 
noticeable  dift'erenee  in  the  attendance  at  the  can¬ 
ning  demonstrations  at  the  Charter  Oak  Fair;  a 
notice  calling  attention  to  East  Hartford  imdons 
brought  an  imiiiiry  from  a  commi.ssion  man  as  to 
the  jivailahle  output,  and  a  statement  that  he 
guessed  lie  Avonld  not  oi-der  any  from  the  Sonlh 
that  day;  the  “New  England  Boiled  Dinner”  was 
the  necessary  stimulus  to  make  a  Jewish  peddler 
who  couldn’t  read  but  who  could  hear,  ask,  "What 
must  I  load  up  with  so  that  I  can  sell  tho.se  din- 
uersV”  'Phese  instances,  wliile  not  representing  a 
cash  value  entirely,  showed  that  the  advertisements 
w(*re  being  road  and  were  making  the  desired  im¬ 
pression.  Sutlice  it  to  say  that  the  as.sociation  is 
.satisfied  and  has  already  made  a  contract  for 
sjiace  in  the  .same  daily  paper  for  next  Spring. 

AN  ADV.VNCE  IN  AGKICULTFKE.— Cobiiera- 
tive  advertising  and  cooperative  employment  bu¬ 
reaus  are  an  .-idvanced  step  in  agriculture,  especial¬ 
ly  in  the  conservative  agriculture  of  New  England. 
Farmers  are  learning  that  they  can  w-ok  and  stick 
together  despite  the  fact  that  they  have  been  told 
tl'.  't  they  could  not  so  many  times.  They  are  find¬ 
ing  that  the  los.s  of  thek  individuality  means  a 
gain  to  their  bank  account.  :Much  credit  is  due 
the  Coiiuoctievit  ^.eaf  Tobacco  Association  and  the 
Hartford  Market  Gardeners’  Associatiou  for  point¬ 
ing  the  way  to  the  newer  possibilities  of  coopera¬ 
tive  effort.  C.  W.  ADAMS. 


This  Farmer  Knows  What  He  Wants 

WHAT  my  neighbors  and  T  want  is  a  better 
protection  from  hunters.  Before  pheasants 
were  introduced  into  this  section,  and  tlie  pot-hunt¬ 
er  with  a  scrap  of  i>aper  in  liis  pocket  permitting 
him  to  roam  about  as  he  pleased,  the  farmer.'^,  my¬ 
self  one  of  them,  raised  lots  of  turkeys.  It  was 
not  an  nncommon  sight  to  see  one  hundred  or  more 
turkeys  about  a  farm  liome.  Now  not  a  tnrke.v  is 
raised  in  this  section.  Wliy  is  this?  It  is  because 
license  is  issued  to  Tom.  Dick  and  Harry  to  kill. 
It  matters  not  to  some  what  they  kill,  as  long  as 
he  hits  the  mark.  Bobins  or  meadow  larks,  yellow- 
hammers  or  woodjiecker.s,  that  have  been  so  plenti¬ 
ful,  are  getting  scarce  in  tliis  section,  they  were 
tame  marks  for  the  pot-hunters  and  they  do  not  hes¬ 
itate  to  kill  them  if  they  think  they  will  not  be 
seen  in  the  act.  In  the  Fall  our  young  turkeys  that 
have  co.st  ns  .«o  much  time  and  care  to  bring  to  'd 
hardy  age,  begin  to  wander  over  the  farm  for  grass¬ 
hoppers  and  other  iii.sects,  which  are  their  prin¬ 
cipal  food,  and  they  Avill  not  thrive  without  them. 
This  is  right  in  the  hunting  sea.son.  These  turkeys 
will  take  a  circuit  of  one-half  of  a  mile  to  a  mile 
from  home,  and  if  fed  a  little  at  niglit  will  al¬ 
ways  return  home  to  roost.  We  cannot  raise  tur¬ 
keys  Avithout  this  freedom  of  range,  for  they  must 
haA’e  the  insects,  green  ])lant  food  and  a  certain 
grade  of  fine  gritty  grat'el  for  their  inner  mill. 
Now  comes  in  the  hunter.  He  comes  across  fi  nice 
flock  of  turkeys;  they  are  out  of  sight  of  the  far¬ 
mer’s  dwelling.  He  selects  out  one  or  more,  of 
conrse^the  l»cst  in  the  flock,  shoots  them.  ])nfs  them 
into  his  hunting  hag,  Avhich  conceals  anything  in¬ 
side  it  from  view  and  makes  oft’  with  his  prize  as 
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You  may  aay 

VEGETABLES 

are  expenaive.  They  are  a  necessary  part  of  your  diet. 

Cheaper  Than  Doctors 

•ad  far  more  agreeable  than  medicines. 

This  unusually  long  season  makes  it  possible  to  still 
procure  a  general  variety  of  FRESH  GARDEN  VEGE¬ 
TABLES. 

ToMtoes,  Peppers,  Lima  Beans,  Sweet  Com,  String 
BeCUOS.  Turnips,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Celery,  Lettuce.  Car- 
tied.  by  all  diBt-claas  dealers. 

BUY  SPINACH  TO-MORROW. 


Advertising  Fresh  Garden  Vegetables.  Fig.  73 

fust  as  his  h'gs  will  take  him,  and  gets  to  his  anto- 
mohile  or  out  of  sight.  The  farmer  hears  the  shot, 
misirtists  they  are  again  .shooting  his  turkeys,  and 
again  hurries  hitek  to  the  rear  of  the  farm  to  see. 
What  doe.s  he  find?  A  lot  of  featlun'^^  whu'h  tell 
the  tale,  'and  two  of  his  finest  turkeys  gone,  but  not 
ji  human  being  in  sight. 

The  unharmed  turke.vs  have  scattered,  for  they 
are  very  sensitive  to  dangei*,  and  like  a  fiock  of 
sheep  that’haA'e  heem  harassed  by  dogs,  Avill  not  do 
well  after  an  occurrence  .such  as  I  have  .iust  re¬ 
lated.  especially  if  a  mother  bird  of  a  flock  has 
l»(*en  killed.  The  young  birds  having  no  leader  Avill 
not  venture  far  from  the  spot  they  Avere  raised.  If 
they  do  tlH*y  are  an  easy  jtrey  to  tin*  hawks,  foxes 
or  Aveasels.  I  haA’e  lost  the  best  birds  of  my  flock  by 
tlK'se  ))or,-h\uitcrs.  We  are  busy  men  at  tJiat  sea¬ 
son;  all  kinds  of  crops  to  .secure,  and  Ave  eamiot 
sjtare  a  person  to  stay  Avith  these  turkeys  all  the 
rime.  We  lu'ed  every  UA'ailahle  hand  in  these  tim<>s 
of  scarcit.v  of  farm  labor,  so  turkeys  or  crops  must 
go.  and  it  Avas  the  turkey  that  Avent.  I  n.sed  to  sell 
turkeys  to  consumer's  for  10  to  12  cents  per  pound 
and  Av.as  doing  \\’ell.  Now  the  scarcity  in  the  State 
makes  them  .T5  to  -10  cents  ]iei'  pound,  and  if  the 
pres(‘nt  hunting  laws  are  continued,  c-onsumers  will 
IKiy  .10  cents  per  pound  and  have  to  go  out  of  the 
State  at  that  for  their  turkey.  The  high  jirice  you 
offer  yoirt'  Ncav  York  State  farmer  for  a  turkey  is 
not  going  to  he  any  inducement,  as  he  knoAvs  as 
long  as  those  hunters  roam  tlie  country  there  is  no 
use  of  trying  to  raise  turkeys. 

Noaa'^  the  remed.v.  Repeal  all  laws  that  in  the 
least  deiiriA-e  a  fai'iner  of  saying  aa'Iio  shall  trespass 
or  hunt  on  his  land.  Do  a\A'ay  Avith  farm  posting 
against  hunters  and  trappevs,  and  make  the  sim- 
)ile  laAA'  that,  it  is  a  misdemeanor  and  trespass  for 
any  person  other  than  the  owner  or  a  person  by  his 
permission  to  he  found  upon  his  lands  Avith  fire¬ 
arms  of  any  kind  in  his  possession;  a  penalty  of  .$10 
for  each  and  every  offence  of  the  kind  or  a  term 
in  confinement  if  not  paid ;  one-half  of  fine  going  to 
State,  other  one-half  to  county.  Wlien  you  glA'e  ns 
laws  that  Avill  protect  the  farmer  you  Avill  have 
turkeys,  sheep  and  birds  as  of  yore. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  geo.  w.  avallacb. 


Catch  the  Chicken  Thieves 

OUETRY  houses  uiid  ont-bnildings  can  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  common  thieves  tty  a  projicr 
s.vstem  of  closed  circuit  electric  alarms.  The  re.t- 
sou  for  the  failure  of  the  system  in  general  use  is 
because  the  open  circuit  Avitli  the  common  dry  bat¬ 
tery  is  used.  The  professional  thief  knows  that 
by  simply  cutting  one  of  the  wii'es  leading  from  the 
re.sidence  to  the  jioint  of  attack  he  is  immune  from 
disturbance  so  far  as  tlie  electric  .system  is  <'on- 
cerned.  The  open  circuit  system  is  used  in  door 
hells,  hotel  annunciators  and  ignition  systems  in 
motors.  The  Avire  at  some  ])oint  is  open,  and  be¬ 
fore  a  circuit  is  formed  the  wires  must  he  connected 
by  a  push  button  or  other  deA'ice.  It  is  a  known 
fact  that  AAdien  Avire  is  Avoiind  around  soft  iron  and 
a  current  of  electricity  is  passed  through  the  Avire 
the  iron  becomes  a  magnet. 

The  system  of  jirotection  most  desirable  is  on 
the  aboA’e  principle  of  continuous  current,  and  a 
blue  vitriol  battery,  such  as  is  used  in  telegraphy,  is 
iK'cessary.  The  alarm  hell  is  rung  by  clockwork 
and  springs,  same  as  in  an  alarm  clock.  A  lever 
held  in  place  by  the  artificial  magnets  keeps  it 
from  ringing  as  long  as  ilie  circuit  is  not  broken. 
Should  the  Avii'e  leading  to  the  house  he  cut  or 
opened  by  opening  wimbiw  or  doer  tin'  hell  or 
buzzer  in  the  resideiu'e  will  operate.  Ry  using  tw<i 
Avires,  one  as  a  return,  it  wf»nld  not  matter  Avhich 
one  Avas  severed,  as  the  cirenit  would  he  oi)ened. 
A  sAvitch  to  connect  the  two  wires  during  the  day¬ 
time  should  he  jilaced  in  the  I't'siilenee.  This  should 
connect  the  Avires  beyond  tin*  bell  ;ind  the  battery. 
This  switch  should  he  tnrnc<l  on  in  the  morning  be¬ 
fore  going  to  the  ontbnildings.  Many  nnicine  de¬ 
vices  can  he  studied  out,  siieli  as  firing  a  blank 
cartridge  or  oiieiiing  the  cirenit  lt.\'  oijeniug  gate, 
running  against  a  Avii-e,  or  stepping  on  a  hoard, 
etc.  Thieves  usually  cut  wires  leading  from  resi¬ 
dence  to  place  of  .'ittack.  and  as  they  ha\'e  no  means 
of  knowing  kind  of  system,  without  inside  informa¬ 
tion,  are  quite  stire  of  being  caught.  o.  a. 

It.  N.-Y. — Your  idea  is  lii'st  class  and  here  is  a 
sketch  of  one  arrangement.  When  the  switch  B 
is  closed  and  the  di'op  contact  E  lifted,  the  oirrent 
from  the  battery  A  goes  through  the  outer  cirenit 
and  the  magnet  D  holds  the  drop  contact  E  open. 
If  the  outer  circuit  i.s  broken,  this  bar  drops  and 
the  same  current  rings  the  bell  F. 

If  the  magnet  does  not  act  ou  closing  the  SAvit<'h. 
a  window  or  door  has  been  left  open,  or  there  is 
some  other  break  in  the  outer  circuit 

Care  should  he  taken  to  have  the  drop  couta<'t 
points  alAA'ays  clean  and  bright,  and  to  test  theiii 
from  time  to  time.  If  tlie  magnet  is  AA'onnd  Avitli 
fine  Avire,  the  resistance  Avill  be  such  that  there  is 
almost  no  battery  action  when  the  circuit  is  dosed. 


Burglar  Alarm  System  for  Poultry-house.  Fig.  74 


and  with  a  gravity  cell  there  is  none  at  all  when 
the  switch  B  is  open  during  the  day. 

Even  if  there  is  no  great  danger  from  tliieves.  it 
is  a  hit  of  practical  electrical  work  to  rig  tliis 
tiling  up.  But  in  any  event  the  work  sliould  be 
done  A'ery  quietly,  and  the  wires  kept  as  much  out 
of  sight  as  possible,  since  most  chicken-stealing  is 
local,  and,  if  the  kind  of  alarm  is  known,  it  can  he 
tampered  Avith. 


The  Gasoline  Hog — Two  Stories 

“  Fool  Talk  About  Singeing” 

Fl'EK  reading  that  fool  talk  about  singeing  a 
hog  with  gasoline,  it  provokes  me  to  ask  a 
question.  What  becomes  of  the  stubs  of  the  bris¬ 
tles?  When  eating  salt  pork,  in  baked  beans  or  in 
a  boiled  dinner,  if  well  cooked,  I  like  to  eat  rind 
and  all.  But  I  can  imagine  a  peculiar  feeling  in 
my  mouth  while  eating  a  piece  of  a  singed  hog.  If 
a  hog  is  well  scalded,  or  as  the  old  butchers  say 
‘•we  get  a  good  scald  on,”  the  bristles  all  come  off 
well,  roots  and  all  coming  out  clean;  even  a  black 
fiog  like  mine,  Rerkshires,  dressing  off  good  and 
clean. 

It  is  not  such  a  terrible  job  after  all  if  one  has 
conveniences  for  it.  I  can.  alone,  drive  a  pig  into 
my  feed  room,  string  him  up  by  one  hind  leg,  stick 
liim  and  while  bleeding  I  fill  .scalding  tub  ■with 
water  from  faucet  of  hot  water  barrel,  water  at 
lG.-(  deg.  temperature,  drop  hog  into  tub,  scald, 
.ticniiie.  wash,  shave,  riu.se  dmvn  with  cold  water, 
split  open  and  have  carcass  ready  to  cut  up.  and 
110  stubs  of  bristles  to  pick  out  of  my  teeth  after 
dinner.  Joseph  baker. 

Connecticut. 

Gasoline  Hog  Scalding  Succeeds 

iVe  have  just  tried  the  gasoline  method  of  hog 
scalding.  It  Avas  a  mixture  of  success  and  failure. 
We  had  but  one  hog.  It  weighed  540  pounds,  a  heavy 
animal  to  .scald,  and  having  but  one  we  did  not  like 
to  go  to  the  trouble  of  driving  two  miles  for  a 
.sc.ilder,  waiting  around  for  a  lot  of  water  to  get 
hot.  besides  paying  the  hire  of  the  scalder.  The 
hog  was  driven  from  the  pen  to  a  large  apjile  tree 
Avliere  he  was  killed  and  bled.  With  the  aid  of 
block  and  tackle  he  Avas  soon  hanging  from  a  limb 
of  the  tree,  suspended  on  a  log  chain  AA’ith  a  croAv- 
bar  for  a  gambrel.  Next  a  rpiart  of  gasoline  A\'as 
lioured  in  a  small  jian  and  applied  rather  sparingly 
Avith  a  AvhiteAvash  brush.  A  match  was  applied, 
but  instead  of  a  big  blaze  there  was  ju.st  a  little 
fizzle  of  a  blaze  tlmt  .singed  most  of  the  ends  of 
the  bristles  and  left  that  hog  rather  a  horrible 
looking  object,  and  Avith  a  terrible  odor.  We  de¬ 
cided  Ave  had  used  tlie  gasoline  too  sparingly,  .so 
one  .spot  Ave  just  soaked  the  bri.stles  clear  in  to  the 
skin,  tlien  struck  anotlier  match.  This  blaze  Avas 
more  like  Ave  thought  it  .sliould  I)e.  and  after  it  liad 
burned  out  tlie  upper  skin  peeled  off  and  left  a  nice 
clean  spot  underneatli  ju.st  as  \A-e  haA’e  AA'hen  AA-e 
get  a  good  scald  Avith  iiot  Avater. 

RelieA'ing  Ave  had  hit  on  the  secret  of  doing  tlie 
thing  in  tlie  right  Avay,  Ave  got  a  small  knapsack 
sprayer,  put  in  two  quarts  of  gasoline  (AAdiich  AA'as 
all  Ave  had  on  hand)  and  gaA-e  that  hog  a  good 
bath.  That  quantity  got  over  him  fairly  aa'oII  and 
AA'e  struck  a  match  again.  Tliis  time  there  Avas  a 
real  blaze,  and  it  got  to  the  root  of  tho.se  liristles  so 
Avell  that  the  heat  raised  many  l;irge  Ifiisters  oA'er 
the  hog.  When  the  fire  died  doAvn  these  blisters 
and  nearly  all  the  thin  uiiper  skin  A\'as  sci’aiied 
off  just  as  is  done  Avith  a  Imt  AA'ater  scald.  Had  Ave 
used  three  quarts  of  ga.soline  and  applied  it  Avith 
a  sprayer  in  tlie  first  ]ilace  T  helieA’e  AA'e  aa’ouUI 
h.-ive  made  as  good  a  job  of  it  as  anyone  could 
Avish.  and  done  it  far  easier,  quicker  and  cheaper 
than  AA'ith  AA'ater.  As  it  Avas  AA'e  had  some  liristles 
left  ai'ound  the  head  and  feet  as  a  result  of  run¬ 
ning  short  of  ga.soline.  This  Avas  no  Avorse  thougli 
than  a  bad  scald  AA'ith  oA'er-heated  Avater.  Altogeth¬ 
er  I  lielieve  this  method  is  one  that  avIII  groAv  in 
favor  especially  Avitli  tho.se  Avho  kill  hut  tAA'o  or 
three  hogs.  trucker,  ,jb. 

NeAv  , Jersey. 


Control  of  Peach  Leaf-cur! 

EACH  leaf-curl  is  a  fungus  disease  of  the  peach 
AA'hich  attacks  tlie  foliage  as  soon  as  the  leaf 
buds  begin  to  expand  in  early  .Spring.  As  the  leaves 
develop  they  liecome  mucli  thickened,  distorted,  and 
curled,  and  take  on  a  Avliltish  green  or  reddish  ap¬ 
pearance.  Tlie  young  groAving  shoots  may  also  be 
distorted  by  the  disease.  The  affected  leaA'es  fin¬ 
ally  turn  lu'OAvn  and  fall  from  the  trees.  When  the 
disease  is  seriou.s,  it  results  in  a  loss  of  a  large 
amount  of  foliage,  which  may  cau.se  the  fruit  to 
drop  from  the  trees.  Most  of  the  defoliation  as  .a 
result  of  leaf-curl  Avill  have  taken  jilace  by  the 
end  of  .Tune  in  the  Eastern  Atlantic  State.s.  IIoaa'- 
eA'er,  the  AA'riter  lias  occasionally  found  single  leaA'es 
infested  Avith  curl  as  late  as  August.  The  trees 
put  out  neAA'  foliage  to  replace  that  destroyed  by  the 
leaf  curl  in  early  Summer.  Nevertheless  the  trees 
lose  vigor  from  the  attacks  of  the  di.sease. 

It  is  fortunate  that  this  is  an  ea.sy  fungus  dis¬ 
ease  to  control.  Any  of  our  common  fungicides  are 
effective  against  it,  if  applied  at  the  proper  time. 


ioha  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

It  is  only  a  comparatively  feAv  years' ago  that  the 
critical  factor  in  the  control  of  this  disea.se  by 
spraying  became  knoAvn.  Peach  groAvers  coniiilained 
that  Avhile  they  controlled  the  disease  successfully 
one  year,  they  failed  to  do  so  the  next  year  Avitli 
the  same  kind  of  .spray  applied  at  about  the  .same 
season,  by  the  .same  outfit.  Study  and  investiga¬ 
tion  reA'ealed  the  fact  that  the  spores  of  the  di.s- 


Leaf  Buds  Started.  Too  Late  to  Control  Leaf-curl.  Fig.  75 

ea.se  attacked  the  dcA'cloping  lca\'es  just  as  soon 
as  they  ;ipi»eared  la*yoml  the  protecting  broAvn  bud 
scales.  Hiiring  mild  periods  of  AA'oather  in  Tate 
Winter,  the  leaf  buds  sometimes  niiide  groAA'th  be¬ 
fore  groAvers  had  the  opportunity  to  spray  their 
trees  Avith  lime-sulphur,  and  as  a  result  di.sease 
Avas  already  estalilished  inside  the  leaves  before 
the  spray  nuxture  Avas  applied,  and  it  then  had 


Peach  Twig  Affected  With  Leaf-curl.  Fig.  76 

little  or  no  effect  in  checking  the  development  of 
the  disease. 

Either  Bordeaux  mixture  or  lime-sulphur  at 
standard  Winter  strength  Avill  control  this  disease. 
IIoAvever.  it  is  more  economical  to  u.se  the  latter 
mixture  since  it  is  also  a  remedy  for  the  San  Jose 
scale. 

It  is  i»wt  generally  knoAvn  that  peach  leaf-curl 
may  occasionally  attack  the  fruit,  but  such  is  the 
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case.  At  harA'esting  time  occasional  specimens  of 
peaches  may  be  found  blemished  Avitli  a  peculiar 
spot  of  puri)lish  red.  This  spot  is  frequently  fan 
.shaped  and  the  edges  are  finely  etched.  The  pe¬ 
culiar  color  markings  caused  by  the  disease  are 
vei'y  striking  and  distinct  from  the  normal  coloring 
AA'hich  occurs  upon  peaches.  I’each  groAvers  should 
obtain  a  supply  of  lime-sulphur  AA'ell  in  advance 
of  the  .spraying  sea.son,  and  make  sure  that  their 
spraying  equipment  is  in  perfect  Avorking  order,  so 
that  they  may  get  their  orchards  si) rayed  before 
AA'arm  Aveather  cau.ses  the  le.-if  buds  to  push  out 
beyond  the  protecting  hud  scale.s.  m.  a.  blake. 


Parcel  Post  and  Egg  Shipments 

WIT.L  you  giA'e  your  readers  an  opportunity  to 
state  their  experiences  Avith  the  parcel  pdst 
as  a  factor  in  .securing  better  prices  for  poultry, 
eggs  and  farm  ])roducts?  I  huA'e  been  trying  for 
OA’er  tAvo  years  to  build  up  a  mail  order  trade  iii 
fresh  eggs,  and  have  no  trouble  in  securing  the 
customers  and  the  A'ery  best  of  prices  for  my  eggs, 
hut  the  sei’vice  I  get  from  the  Post  Office  I)ei)art- 
nient  is  had.  Eggs  are  broken,  although  packed  in 
a  steel-crated  carrier,  Avhich  Avas  exhibited  by  and 
recommended  by  the  Painesville  post  ofIic*e  at  the 
Lake  County  fail’  tAA'o  yoirs  ago.  The  carriers, 
them.selA'es,  are  returned  to  me  broken,  and  in  some 
iust.'inces  totally  desti’oyf'd,  a  loss  of  .50  cents  each, 
and  the  delay  of  ordering  iicav  ones  Avith  10c  post¬ 
age  to  get  them  bene 

Smaller  piickages  holding  1  Vi  and  two  dozen  egg.s, 
.■ilthough  each  egg  is  Avr:ipped  thickly  Avith  paper, 
box  packed  so  that  IVi  dozen  AA’eighs  fi\'e  and  sis 
pound.s,  cannot  go  the  short  distance  from  Mentor  to 
Cleveland  Avithout  being  smashed  so  that  over  half 
of  eggs  are  destroyed.  Irately  a  10-dozen  crate  AA'a.s 
stolen  outright  betAveeu  inj’  hou.se  and  CleA’eland 
and  I  have  had  no  report  from  local  postmaster, 
and  AA'hen  after  a  month’s  Avaiting  I  Avrote  my  com¬ 
plaint  to  Washington  I  received  a  reply  to  the  effect 
that  my  “alleged  loss  of  eggs  AA’ould  be  investigated 
at  their  coiiA’enience.”  I  am  out  besides  10  dozen 
eggs  at  50c  per  dozen,  a  50-cent  crate  and  25  cents 
postage.  If  I  insure  these  cases,  it  does  not  guar¬ 
antee  any  better  handling  and  I  cannot  claim  any 
indemnity  for  breakage,  as  the  eggs  cannot  be  each 
Avrapped  in  excelsior  or  paper  as  required  by  postal 
regulations. 

Customers  Avill  not  bother  to  make  claims  for 
damage,  they  Avill  just  deduct  from  bill  or  drop  me 
entirely.  .Sometimes  they  go  through  all  right  and 
again  they  are  damaged,  and  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  does  not  .seem  to  locate  the  offenders,  al- 
thougli  it  is  only  a  matter  of  about  2S  miles  from 
Mentor  to  ClcA'eland,  AAhere  I  ship  most  of  my  eggs, 
I  can  send  as  cheaply  and  never  a  Avord  of  com¬ 
plaint,  and  in  a  case  I  Avould  not  tru.st — nor  Avould 
Ihe  i)ost  office  carry — by  Electric  Packiige  Agency, 
AA'hich  u.ses  the  trolley  cars  for  transportation,  but 
I  IniA'e  to  driA'e  six  miles  to  Painesville  and  six 
back  and  cannot  make  such  a  trip  more  than  once 
or  tAvice  a  Aveek,  and  Avith  eight  or  10  customers. 
I  cjinnot  arrange  to  have  all  crates  hack  at  once. 

I  haA'e  about  10T)  dozen  eggs  i)er  Aveek  and  my 
local  nijirket  Avill  not  Avarrant  the  outlay  I  haA’e 
m.-ide  in  coops  and  equii)ment,  nor  can  I  sell  to  com¬ 
mission  houses  at  the  prices  they  itay  (or  perhap.s, 
ncv<v  AA’ould  pay)  Avhen  the  price  of  feeds  has  ad- 
A'anced  so  in  the  pa.st  six  month.s.  I  .am  uoav  pay¬ 
ing  ,$17  more  per  ton  for  scr.itch  feed  than  I  did  in 
August,  so  I  have  to  get  retail  prices  for  my  egg.s 
to  make  anything;  500  or  000  hens  eat  a  lot  of 
such  feed,  .-ind  to  make  them  pay  I  cannot  .sell 
AA'hole.sale.  If  I  send  Iavo  dozen  eggs  it  costs  nine 
cents  for  the  postage,  six  cents  for  return  of  box, 
10  cents  for  the  box  and  thrvo  cents  for  insunince 
to  licri>  them  from  heimj  stolen  after  paj/iiiff  for 
transportation  on  them.  This  makes  too  much  of 
a  charge  for  the  consumer  to  pay  after  paying  50 
or  00  cents  per  dozen,  nor  can  I  add  the  nine  cents 
extra  per  dozen  to  the  .50  or  00  cents,  Avhich  Avould 
make  m,A’  price  higher  than  the  retail  pi-ice  in 
CleA’eland.  I’lease  ask  your  readers  for  tlieir  ex¬ 
periences  in.  this  matter.  Perhaiis  the  post  office 
authorities  may  improve  the  .service  through  this 
means.  mrs.  f.  a.  smith. 

Ohio. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  Avent  all  over  this  some  time  ago 
and  found  many  dissatisfied  shippers.  There  Avex’e 
many  complaints  of  breakage  and  loss.  Noav  is  a 
good  time  to  start  up  again  and  put  it  up  to  the 
I’ost  Office  Department.  Who  Avill  give  testimony? 
We  Avant  the  facts — good  or  bad — just  as  they  are. 
From  the  beginning  Ave  have  neA’cr  been  enthusiastic 
about  shipping  eggs  by  mail  from  rural  routes.  If 
it  is  being  done  at  reasonable  cost  for  the  package, 
tell  us  hoAv. 
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Fresh  Meats  via  Steam  Pressure  Canner 


A  MoDEUN’  iMI’KOVEMKN'r. —  Fl*<-sh  liH-jit. 
<le  luxe  on  tlie  funner’s  tablf — with  no 
flip  to  town,  nor  snn'ly  any  sorting  over 
of  tlic  romnants  left  in  the  oncc-a-\ve«!k 
hutcher  cart;  its  oxccllcncc  KuaranfecH 
that!  'I'he  unexpected  visitor  wonders  at 
.  th<*  aceoinidisliinent  of  the  feat  as  lie  or 
she  turns  over  in  mind  tlie  reputation  the 
farm  table  bore  (>{  old.  with  its  yctir- 
ronnil  feature  of  salt  iiork,  varied  by  a 
liivish  indulKence  in  fresh  meats  once  a 
yeai’  at  killing  liim*.  Ilow  is  it  done? 
'J'here  is  ludhiii)?  more  wondo-ful  about  it 
than  the  api)licatioi!  of  modern  cannins; 
methods  to  meats  on  tin*  farm.  These 
methods  ai'e  j-cuilly  marvels  in  the  revolu¬ 
tions  they  have  accomidished  in  modern 
COok<‘ry. 

Il<).Mi;-K.\iHi;i)  Mi;.\th. — We  can  raise 
the  liiK'st  meats  on  the  f.arm,  and  by 
jiroja'i-  care  of  them  furnish  our  tables  all 
the  y<*ai'  with  as  many  delicate  meats  as 
it  is  Kood  for  our  families  to  eat,  and  at 
less  cost  than  these  meats  would  be  if 
bought  at  the  retail  markets.  I  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  canned  jau’k  and  b(‘ef  in  the 
dilVeiMMit  <ait.s,  also  chicken  ;ind  fowl, 
laimb  and  veal  ai’e  e(|ually  >jood  canned, 
but  rather  more  eximnsive.  1  have  never 
lost  but  one  can  of  meat  since  luii'chasiuK 
my  steam  jiressure  canner,  ami  that  1  w;is 
sure  was  a  faulty  can.  I  toidv  several 
I)riz(>s  at  the  fair  last  year  on  my  canueil 
meats,  put  uji  without  !i  tlxaiKht  of  (‘xhi- 
bitiiiK  tluMii. 

Ca.nnixc  Pouk. — !SIy  bi);xest  job  of 
canning  comes  wlum  the  jau-k  is  butch¬ 
ered.  We  jiiit  this  ofl‘  iintil  really  c(dd 
weather,  so  as  to  insure  ste.ady  cool  tem¬ 
peratures  for  all  the  proce.sses  of  caring 
for  the  meat.  Pi-omptness  <'ounts  largely 
in  cai-ing  for  me.-its,  as  well  as  with  fruits 
and  vegetables,  as  tlu^  first  freshness  is  by 
far  the  finest.  1  try  to  have  all  m.v  meat 
either  pickled  or  canned  within  two  or 
three  days  of  killing.  T  like  best  a  nice 
Spring  i»ig  well  fattened,  to  w<‘igh  17.5  to 
2(X>  lbs.  at  th(^  time  of  killing.  We  let  the 
jtork  as  a  whoh*  hang  over  night  to  ctad. 
Tin?  n(!xt  day  it  is  cut  down  the  center  of 
the  back  .and  tlx*  he.ad  is  disjointed  and 
r<anov(al.  ^dien  the  hams  and  shoulders 
aia*  cut  out,  trimmed,  and  )daced  in  ;i 
li<iuid  i)ickle,  consisting  of  .S  lbs.  of  salt, 
2  ounces  of  saltpetre  and  1  ounce  of  soda 
to  4  gallons  of  water,  all  to  be  boihal  to- 
g<“th<‘r  and  cooled.  4'he  bac<)n  strips  are 
also  cut  from  the  sides  and  belly  and 
pl.accd  in  tin*  same  pickle.  The  fat  pork 
of  the  sides  is  maxt  <ait  into  (.•onvenient 
strii)s  for  j)acking  in  strong  brine.  Then 
all  the  choicer  trimmings  and  the  delicious 
cuts  from  the  back  are  canned. 

The  Caxnkk. — M.v  presstire  canner 
heats  most  satisfactorily  ovei'  my  kitchen, 
range,  (»r  will  work  nicely  in  hot  w<':ither 
over  a  blue  flanu!  oil  stove.  'I'he  ^•iz(^  I 
cliose  cost  plus  the  exiu-ess  ch.arges. 

Next  tim<^  I  woiihl  h.avc  it  d('livered  h.v 
freight,  as  it  i.s  Kuri)risingly  heavy.  It  is 
made  of  he.avy  boiler  steel,  12x1.S  in.  in 
size,  the  same  heavv  rivets  used  in  loco¬ 
motive?  hf)ilei’s  bi'ing  us(“d.  with  all  the 
seams  caulked  as  are  those  of  boilers.  It 
is  e(iui])p(‘d  with  a  safety  valve,  a  pres¬ 
sure  gauge  and  thermometer,  iind  bra.ss 
petcoe-k.  these  being  the  sanx'  th.at  are 
used  on  larg(“r  commeja-ial  canners.  The 
cetver  is  also  of  the  same  he.avy  boiler 
steel,  making  tlx*  outfit  iiractically  inde- 
sfructibh*,  with  reasonable?  e-ai'e.  I  ex- 
pea-t  mine  to  last  more  than  my  lilVtinu!. 
AVith  it  I  e-.an  H(!eaire‘  a  jiressure  of  20  lbs. 
tee  the-  si|uarc  im-h,  em  a  temperature  of 
2ti0  elcgree's.  theeugh  1.5  lbs.  pre*sseire?  is  all 
1  have*  e‘ve'1’  maalcel  as  yed  f<ir  eatlxu’  v(“g(‘- 
tabh'.s  e>r  nieait.s.  Insiele  tlx‘  redort.  eir 
main  beeely  of  the*  e-animr  the-re‘  is  an  iron 
ti’iangle?  in  the'  hotteau.  e)n  whie-h  re'sts  a 
<-ylinele'r  etr  e-rate-  eef  galvanize'd  irem.  pe-r- 
forate'el  with  l.'ir-ge'  hole's  to  .-idmit  the 
.sfe-am  .-ind  fitte-el  with  .-i  steuit  hail  or 
hanelh'.  'I'his  is  for  pae-king  tlx-  filled 
<-,-ins  in,  aixl  it  will  hedel  thi-e-e-  tie-rs  eif  tin 
<-ans.  e'ight  e-ans  to  tlx-  tii-r  of  the  No.  '! 
or  large  size-  tins. 

Psi.\e!  Cl.ASK  .fAKS,  I  Tire'fer  gla.ss 
jars  feer  all  kinels  of  e-anning.  See  I  hael 
the  hardw.-ire'  man  cut  me  twe>  cire-h'S  of 
heavy  galvanize-d  wire  ne'tting.  Ity  using 
these-  as  rests  between  the  tiers  I  Ciui  put 
in  thre'e  tiers  of  pint  jars,  eer  twee  tiers 
of  eiuart  jars,  seven  or  eight  to  the  tier. 


aee-(irdii}g  to  the  kind  used.  With  the 
high  temperatures  rapiel  work  is  demo,  and 
a  large  epiantity  f>f  meats  or  vegetables 
e-an  be  put  up  in  a  da.y.  One  could  do  a 
good  business  doing  cejinme-rcial  work  with 
this  outfit,  which  will  fit  em  an  outdoor 
gasoline  heate-r,  if  de-sire-el.  'I'he  method  I 
us(!  is  the  cold  i)ae-k,  which  is  said  by  gov- 
ei-nment  e-xperts  who  te-ach  this  line  of 
work  to  be  by  far  the  Ix-st.  No  water  or 
othe-r  li(|uid  i.s  used,  there  being  nothing 
in  tlx-  jais  but  the  meat  and  the  jmre, 
uixlilute-d  juices  which  are  extracte'd  from 
it  in  coe)king  or  jtrex-e'ssing,  exce-pt  that 
(•lie  te-.-ispoonful  of  salt  to  the  (piart  jar  is 
ns('d,  pint  jars  in  proportion. 

Packing  The  Meat. — Some  of  the 
meat  will  stand  up  above  the,  li(iuor  when 
cold,  but  this  makes  jihsoluti-ly  no  differ¬ 
ence.  'J'lie  air  in  the  c.-in  is  moist  .‘ind 
sterile,  and  no  drying  or  tainting  oc<-urs. 
A  few  bones  will  not  matter,  though  I 
think  my  canning  sjiace  too  valuable  to  1 
waste  much  of  it  on  bones,  so  I  ri-move  j 
all  large  oue.s.  In  canning  chicken  or  i 
fowl  I  leave  tlx;  boix-s  in.  I’om-s  and 
trimmings  m.-iy  lx;  m.-ide  into  a  (h-licious 
sf(x-k,  and  this  may  be  canix!d  for  future 


The  Steam  Pressure  Canning  Outfit.  Fig.  77 


use.  Tlx-re  is  absolutely  no  loss  in  a  big 
carcass  of  nx-at  of  any  sort,  as  every¬ 
thing  ma.v  be  cared  for  in  a  way  to  make 
it  available  for  future  u.se,  and  that  in  a 
few  moments’  time.  Some  one  .says  it 
tastes  like  real  fresh  meat!  It  is  fresh 
meat,  oidy  better  than  fresh  meat  would 
be  if  cooked  in  a  kettle,  or  even  roasted, 
as  more  or  less  of  the  aroma  is  lost  by 
flx'se  methods.  You  couldn’t  snx'll  the 
nx-at  being  cooked  for  dinner  if  some  of 
ils  delicious  odor,  which  is  n-all.v  flavor^ 
wasn’t  being  wasted  on  the  air.  One  can 
put  up  meat  all  day  by  the  cohl  pack 
nu'lhod,  with  no  odor  of  cooking  nx-.-it  in 
the  house.  And  the  cans  when  opened 
yield  a  product  better  than  the  usual 
moat  by  just  that  much.  The  delicious 
flavor  is  every  bit  there. 

Pi{OCES.sr,\n. — I  get  the  steam  pressure 
uj»  to  1.5  lbs.,  and  put  in  my  galvanized 
I)erforat<'d  crate  tilled  with  cans,  and  hold 
tlx'm  at  that  j)r('ssure  for  oix'  hour.  This 
time  is  a  little  more  than  strictly  neces¬ 
sary.  but  I  prc'fer  to  be  on  the  safe  side, 
and  the  meat  is  ixit  overc<x)ked.  AVhile 
this  lot  is  i)i-ocessing  I  prepare  c.'ins 
enough  to  refill  the  crate.  AVheu  pr>> 
ce.ss('(I  eixmgh  I  h-t  off  fix*  steam,  remove 
the  crate  jind  n-fill  it.  I  i)refer  sen-w-toj) 
c.'ins,  as  these  hold  the  rubbers  in  place 
Ix'st,  of  which  I  always  use  the  Ix-st,  and 
new  ones  always.  During  the  ))rocessing 
the  tops  have  Ix'cn  only  partially  tight- 
eix'd.  After  tlx-y  conx*  out  of  tlx-  cr.-ite 
the  tops  ar('  seale<l  without  being  lifted. 
t)nly  a  few  inches  of  watf-r  is  needed  in 
the  i-etort,  unless  a  long  day’s  work  is  to 
be  doix‘,  and  even  so  I  pri'fer  to  r(!ix‘w’  it 
occasionally  as  the  smaller  amount  heats 
more  (piickly. 

PrTTi.NO  Ui’  Peek. — AVith  Ix'cf  one  can 
buy  a  quarter  of  bec-f,  or  as  nux'h  as 
ix'('d('d  each  AA’inti-r  for  canning-  I’esid.-'s 
this  I  often  buy  a  few  poumls  of  extr.-i 
nx-at,  hamburg  steak,  or  roasting  pieces; 
('veil  the  cheajiest  cuts  of  h-an  bei-f  make 
a  fine  meal  canned  this  way.  ’Flx-n  when 
((’ontimx'd  on  p.-ige  201.) 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  liowker’s 
Fertilizc-rs ;  they  enrich  the  earth  ancL 
those;  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


Grow  Your 
Own  Fruit 


Every  farm  ought  to  have  a 
“family  orchard’’  of  apples, 
peaches,  pears,  a  few  grape¬ 
vines,  some  currants,  raspber¬ 
ries  and  blackberries. 


It  costs  money  to  buy  fruit  in  the 
market,  but  you  can  grow  it  for 
almost  nothing.  Ten  dollars  will 
buy  trees  and  bushes  that  will  give 
all  the  fruit  a  family  of  six  or  eight 
will  need. 


Storrs  &  Harrison  Co’s. 
Fruit  Tree  Catalogue 


lists  the  good  varieties  for  the 
family  fruit  patch  and  the  big  com¬ 
mercial  orchard.  Our  stock  is 
grown  right  in  our  nurseries,  sold 
direct  to  you  (no  agents),  delivery 
guaranteed,  G3  years  in  fruit  tree 
and  seed  business. 


Write  Now  for  the  Catalogue. 

The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co. 

Box  398 

Painesville,  Ohio 


SAVE  MONEY 

On  your  fruits  and  orua.-  : 

mentals  this  year.  ; 
Buy  our  liardy  Uochostor-  ; 
grown  trees  at  lowest; 
dlrect-to-you  prices.  : 
Our  1917  catalogue  is  a  ; 
big  money  saver.  Send  ; 
for  a  free  copy.  : 

WOODLAWN  NURSERIES  : 
Allen  L.  Wood,  Proprietor  :  _ 
903  Carton Ar.Rocheiter.N.Y.  :  : 


r f.  f-^  ^  From  Grower  To  1‘lantor. 

^  None  better.  True  to  name. 

-  disease.  Ijow  j)ii.-eM 
llHrdy  J’each  a  specialty.  Catalog  free.  Est. 

FREMONT  NURSERY  -  Fremont,  Ohio 


DWARF 

PLUM 

TREES  ‘pEIIS'' 


Dwarf  Tre«s  are  best 
for  the  home  garden  ; 
tliey  need  less  room, 
Bear  Quicker,  and  pro¬ 
duce  finest  fruit.  A  oucan  grow  them  as 
bushes,  pyramids,  cordons  or  espalier 
forms  as  described  in  our  FreeCataUgue. 


THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 
C.  C.  McKay,  Mgr.  Box  N,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


NUT  TREES 

start  riglit  with  iiiy  hard.v 
I’cniipy Ivania  grown  graflcil 
trees  'and  avoid  dlsapnoliil- 
iiieiit.  Uandsoino  catalo^-nf 

J.  F.  JONES 

THE  NUT  TREE  SPECIALIST 
Box  R,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


1^ 


Special  Offer: 
Onoi  2-ycar  fioM  plant,  oor  1917  Klt»nU  Guitio. 
with  coupon  worth  2ft<’---all  for  namcn  ana 
fluldroKHCH  of  G  roflo  Itivcrn  an/i  10c  (to  covor 
ponUiKo).  Tako  advantaKo  of  thin  offer  ttKluy  1 

^ONARD  &  JONES  CO. 
^  ★  ROSES,  Box  4.  WEST  GROVE.  Pa. 


EVERGREENS 

fM38  Hardy  Tested  Varieties 

Best  for  windbreaks,  hedges  and  lawn 
planting.  Protcctbuildings, crops, stock, 
gardens  and  orchards.  Hill’s  Evergreens  1 
are  Nursery  grown  and  hardy  every-  | 
whore.  From  $1  to  $10  per  hundred. 

Hill’s  Evergreen  book  and  50  Great  Bargain  sheet  sent 
free.  Write  today.  World’s  largest  growers.  Est.  1865. 
D.  HILL  NURSERY  CO.,  DUNDEE,  ILLINOIS 
Box  2120  Evergreen  Specialists 


BUY  TREES  DIRECT 

Save  agents’  profits  by 
sendintrfor  our  free  Trade 
List.  No  frills,  full  of  won¬ 
derful  bargains  and  ‘25 
F'amily  Fruit  Collections 
for  lartre  and  small  buyers. 

We  pay  all  transportation  charges 

Wm.  P.  RUPERT  i  son,  Rox  2U,  Seneca. 


KELLY’S  TREES  PAY  BIG  DIVIDENDS 


The  experience  of  .37  years  in  growing  high  grade  nur.scry  stock,  and  the 
close  personal  supervision  of  the  five  Kelly  Brothers,  each  of  whom  isrespon-  0^' 
sible  for  his  department,  arc  the  two  main  reasons  for  the  continued  success  ^ 
of  this  Nursery.  Growers  in  increasing  numbers  "bank”  on  the  KKLL  Y 
NAME  and  the  high  value  of  KELLY  STOCK,  They  know  KELLY  TREES  ^ 
will  pay  big  dividends.  Direct-to-yoo-price»  make  a  suriirisingly  big  saving.  H 
Write  for  new  catalog,  with  1917  prices.  Kelly  Bros.  Wholesale  Nurseries  K 

^7  Main  St„  Dansvillc,  N.  Y.  ^ 

You’ll  never  regret  planting  Kelly  Trees  ^ 


NORTHERN  GROWN  AT  ROCHESTER 

We  want  to  reach  farmers  who  want  hi-allhy,  Itartly 
fruit  trees,  and  also  want  to  save  money  in  buying. 
Green’s  Trees  arc  sold  direct  to  you  at 

•  Half  Agents’  Prices 

Green’s  Fruit  Trees  arc  hardy,  sure-bearing  and  true 
to  name.  We  have  a  good  supply  on  hand,  including 
apple,  peach,  pear,  <iulnce  and  cherry.  Also  orna¬ 
mental  trees,  roses,  plants,  ni>w  fruits,  etc.  We  sell 
only  by  catalog.  Send  for  our  new  enlolui/  and  learn 
how  you  can  save  money  by  buying  direct. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  22  Wall  St.,  Kochester,  N,  Y. 


Fancy  Fruit  from  Quality  Trees 

The  markets  are  demanding  better  fruit, not  cheaper  fruit.  F  ancy  fruit 
commands  high  prices  and  such  fruit  can  come  only  from 


p  H  O  H  H I  r,  T  O  W  fJ 


have  millions  of  high  grade  one,  two,  and  threc- 
yeur-old  cijple  and  one  year  peach  trees  ready  for 
shipment.  All  Harrison-grown,  true  to  narne  and 
budded  from  bearing  trees.  Also  plums,  cherries  and 
small  fruits.  We  pack  with  great  care  and 
promptly  by  freight,  express  or  parcel  post.  You  will  need  our 
Fruit  Guide  whan  making  up  your  pi  anting  list.  Send  for  it  today,  free. 

"  Largest  growers  of  fruit  trees  in  the  world.” 
Harrisons’  Nurseries  Box  14  Berlin,  Md. 


MALONEY  Guaranteed  TREES 


An  Advertisement  to  Live  Fruit  Men 

Maloney  Trees  are  guiininteed  true  to  name  and  free 
from  disease  by  the  largest  nursery  growers  in  New  York 
Slate.  For  3.1  yeiii-s  we  liave  been  in  Imsiness  lu  re  in 
Dansville  and  today  «e  .-lie  aide  to  sliip  you  direet 
trees  tlinn  ever  before  heeaiise  we  aVe  eooptantly  studying 
to  iinprovc  our  methods. 

E.  Shell  &  Son,  Ijuncastsr,  O..  write: 

**Huve  heen  getting  your  trees  f,)r  five  years,  but  tills 
Is  certainly  the  Hiiest  buneh  of  them  iili.  We  tiiank  you 
for  your  klmlness  and  prompt  shipment. *' 

We  recognize  our  respoiiHlbility  to  the  fruit  growet  niid  wc- liave 
this  year  issued  a  novel  Wliolesale  ('atalogiie  with  Colored  Illusirii- 
tions  tliat  tolls  the  tilings  you  ouglit  In  know  alunit  oiir  business. 
Write  for  your  free  eopy  and  we  will  .send  Free  Valualilo  Folder 
“How  U>  Crow  Trees  and  Slirubs.’’  No  order  is  too  big  or  too  smaH 
tor  us  to  liandlo  iiersonally. 

Here  h  tin  /  lO  Pear  Trees  for  98c. 

Introductory  offer  t  (  2-yoar  3-4  (t.  First  Class  Bartictts  10  for  98c. 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO.,  45  East  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

iV«'re  rt  spontibU;  look  up  our  ratinft,  DanavilW •  l*um€rr  WhoUralo  hiurt*  rtt  * 
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A  Winter  Vacation 

Our  Best  Investment 


Attkactions  ok  Wasiiixotox. — I  am 
onjoyiiiK  aRain  a  Winter  vacation  here; 
one  of  many  sr)ent  at  the  National  Cuj)!- 
tal  during  recent  years.  The  thought 
comes,  why  do  not  more  of  our  farm  folks, 
especially  of  the  North,  plan  for  Winter 
rest  and  recreation,  and  fi.K  upon  Wash¬ 
ington  as  i)erhiii)S  the  best  place  to  visit 
for  this  end?  For,  excepting  the  appeal 
of  Florida  and  the  Southwest  in  climate 
and  vegetation  this  city  ii's  all  attrac¬ 
tions  for  visitors  ano  Wintei  residents, 
and  opportunities  that  should  have  in¬ 
terest  for  every  member  of  TiiK  It.  N.-Y. 
family.  Therefore  to  my  fellow  farmers 


with  whom  to  discuss  our  problems  of 
agriculture  and  country  life. 

Fort  Myicu. — Here,  just  across  the  Po¬ 
tomac,  we  have  many  of  us  had  our  fir.st 
view  of  a  military  post  of  the  TJni»m.  Ex¬ 
hibition  drills  are  given  here  that  are 
open  to  the  public  free  (as  is  practically 
everything),  and  from  viewing  one  of 
these  interesting  displays  of  skilled  ofii- 
ciency  of  our  soldiers  in  various  action 
ev'olutions,  to  the  tune  of  stirring  band 
music,  we  may  iu  returning  walk 
through  Arlington  Cemetery,  with  its 
thousands  of  memorials  to  our  soldier 
dead — the  resting  place  of  many  famous 


New  Market  Sheds  for  Country  Wagons,  Washington.  Fig.  77 
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of  the  North  especially  I  would  sjiy,  “Have 
your  plan  of  life  include  vacation  times, 
and  spend  tit  least  one  of  them  here — om? 
of  good  length,  if  possible!”  Your  time 
and  interest  will  be  more  intensively 
taken  than  in  any  other  city  or  .section  of 
the  hind,  for  there  are  many  Washingtons 
of  interest  here,  one  above  the  other,  and 
inter-related. 

Thk  City. — First,  there  is  Washington 
City!  Peautiful  in  itself,  its  streets  and 
parks  and  buildings — and  its  uniiiue  plan 
of  street  radiation,  convenient  and  arti.s- 
tic,  will  alone  make  a  lialf-continental 
trip  worth  while,  to  see  and  to  enjoy! 
Small  parks,  circular  in  form,  from  which 
princijial  avenues  radiate,  are  an  imjires- 
sive  feature  of  the  city’s  plan,  and  when. 


as  oftiui,  grand  and  stately  residences 
circle  these  again,  a  picture  that  is  fine 
indeed  is  iiresented. 

Tiiii  CovKK.N'MKNT. — Then  there  is 
Washington  of  the  government ;  centered 
in  the  White  llou.se,  the  f’apitol,  and  the 
department  buildings.  Each  branch  is  of 
interest  to  us  as  citizens  of  the  great  re¬ 
public,  and  each  building  is  accessible  lo 
visitors.  The  Capitol  itself,  with  its 
outer  steps  and  terraced  walks  covers 
eight  acres  of  ground  ;  and  the  surround¬ 
ing  parks,  about  58  acre.s — twice  the  size 
of  my  own  farm.  Days  (or  weeks)  can 
be  spent  profitably  in  the  Capitol  galler¬ 
ies,  hearing  the  discussion  of  the  country’s 
business,  and  taking  first  hand  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  men  in  public  life.  All  de¬ 
partments  are  worth  visiting,  and  some 
will  repay  for  longer  stay.  As  farmers 
we  will  find  in  some  bureau  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  information  of 
value,  and  interested  and  informed  men 


as  military  leaders.  This  is  the  former 
home  and  ('state  of  the  Lee  family  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  to  which  Itobert  E.  IjCC  belonged. 
'File  most  iinjiressive  memorial  here  at 
Arlington  is  that  to  “The  Unknown 
Dead,”  whose  words  of  inscription  must 
touch  all  hearts.  The  Navy  Yard,  on  the 
river,  at  Sth  street,  will  have  interest  for 
those  who  have  time  to  journey  to  this 
work  yard  for  naval  defence. 

Tiik  Educational  Side. — Again,  there 
is  the  Washington  of  education  !  ’The 
Carnegie  I’ublic  Library  in  the  northw(!St 
s(‘ction  is  finely  equipiied  ;  and  the  Library 
of  Congress  on  Capitol  Hill  (which 
Idocks  the  end  of  A  street  S.  E.,  where 
w('  are  po.s.sibly  located  for  three  months) 
gives  all  jirivileges  of  its  two  and  a  half 


million  books  and  thousands  of  maga¬ 
zines  and  jiapers  (exceiit  that  of  with¬ 
drawal)  to  even  the  casual  visitor,  with 
palatial  surroundings  in  which  to  enjoy 
reeading  and  study.  All  American  iiub- 
lications,  books  and  ])eriodicals,  are  rep- 
re.sented  by  copies  deposited  here,  many 
foreign  al.so,  and  any  book  or  artich* 
wanti'd  will  be  brought  out  to  a  readi'r 
iiixm  reipiest  at  the  (h'sk.  The  privileges 
of  this  most  bi'autiful  building  upon  tlu' 
(mntinent  are  free  to  all  for  inforniatiou 
and  enjoyment,  and  it  has  large  art  and 
national  exhibits  available,  as  well  as  its 
literature.  Excepting  for  lodging,  all 
convenienc('s  are  in  this  Library  Duild- 
ing,  and  whole  days  can  be  spent  fiere 
pli'asantly  and  to  jirofit.  Nothing  in 
Washington  is  more  inspiring  to  my  mind 
than  a  walk  about  the  upper  corridors, 
whore  in  their  grand  setting  are  the  in- 
scrixttions  such  as  “Man  is  one  world,  and 
'Continued  on  page  232) 


Center  Market,  Washington,  Wholesale  Section.  Fig.  78 


After  all,  it’s  results  that  count  most!  When  our 
customers  report,  year  after  year,  that  Victor  Squash 
yields  12  tons  per  acre  crops,  that  Symmes  Blue  Hubbard 
beats  that  record  by  another  ton,  and  that  as  high  as  $1,000 
worth  of  lettuce  has  been  marketed  from  one  acre  of 
Gregory  s  Black  Seeded  1  ennis  Ball — then  we  know  that, 
in  striving  after  worth-while  seeds  and  varieties,  we  have 
met  with  success.  Our  seed  farms  are  the  most  extensive 
in  New  England. 

59  Pedigreed  Vegetables 
Introduced  by  Us  During  Our 
61  Years  of  Business  Life 

Every  year  we  perfect  new  varieties  for  our  customers’  satis¬ 
faction.  And— ALL  SEEDS  ARE  T  ESTED  FOR  VITALFEY 
AND  PURI  EY — every  batch  must  measure  up  to  the  Gregory 
standard.  We  would  rather  throw  out  seeds  of  doubtful  vitality 
or  purity  than  let  our  customers  experiment  with  them.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  we  are  proud  to  say  that  OUR  STOCKS  ARE  COM- 
PLET'E— IN  SPITE  OF  A  NATIONAL  SEED  SHORTAGE. 
Complete  as  ever— in  QUANTITY  and  QUALITY! 

Gregory  Specialties  That 
Yield  Quality  Crops 

Our  reputation  it  back  of  every  packet  of  seeds  we  sell,  and  you 
will  find  them  to  be  all  that  we  claim.  That  our  customers  are 
satisfied  is  borne  out  by  the  great  numbers  of  repeat  orders  that 
come  in  regularly,  year  after  year.  Plan  now  to  try  out 
Gregory’s  Honest  Seeds! 


''S 


Boiins,  Warrcsi,  Grpcm  I'dddod,  pkt.  lOo 

Beans,  New  Kidney  \Va.x,  stringless, 
put.  lOo 

Beans.  Gregory’s  Imp.  Eust-iirwjf  Uor- 
lieultural,  pkt.  lOo 

Beets,  Gregory’s  Imp.  Crosby’s  Egyptian, 
plit.  JOo 

Cabbage,  Copenhagen  Market,  oarly, 
pkt.  lOo 

Carrot,  Gregory’s  lliitebinson,  pkt.  lOo 

Corn,  Cajpenter's  Golden  Sweirt,  pkt. 
lOo 

Corn,  Eaily  Tocahontas,  sweetest,  pkt, 
lOo 

Cucumber,  A’ickory  Korcing.  pkt.  lOo. 


Lettuce,  Gregory’s  B.  S.  Tmnis  Ball, 
pkt.  Co 

Lettuce,  Marbleheiid  Mammotli  Cab¬ 
bage,  pkt.  Oo 

Onion,  Gregory’s  Imp.  Yellow  Globe, 
pkt.  lOu 

Parsley,  Arlington  Double,  curled,  pkt. 
Go. 

Parsnips,  Abbott’.?  Imp.  Hollow  Crown, 
pkt.  Co 

Peas,  Gregory’s  Early  Moni,  pkt.  lOo 

Peas,  Gregory’s  K.\eelsior,  wrinkled, 
pkt.  lOo 

Radish,  Crimson  Giant,  pkt.  Co 

Radish,  Cliartlcrs  or  Sbeperd,  iikt.  6o 

Tomato,  Langdon’s  Earliana,  pkt.  10a 


^/te  Packets  in  each  case  contain  a  sufficient  quantity 
to  sou)  a  row  IS  to  20  feet  long 

Try  These  5  Famous  Gregory 
Squashes  for  35  cents,  postpaid 

The  name  Gregory  has  for  years  been  associated  with 
all  that  is  best  in  squashes.  We  have  originated  more 
sorts  of  real  value  than  any  other  seedsman.  Let  us 
mail  you  a  10c  packet  of  each  of  the  following  five  kinds 

Jor  a  35-cent  test  in  your  garden. 

Gregory’s  Delicious  —  of  superb 
quality. 

2,  The  Victor— -of  rich  orange 
color. 

3«  Gregory’s  Improved 
Bay  State  —  turban 
shaped. 

4.  The  Warren — most  attruc- 
tively  colored. 

5.  Symmes  Blue  Hubbard  — 
iine  keeper. 

We  Will  Mail  a  Large  Packet  Each  of  the 
24  Kinds  Named  Above  ^ 

Together  with  Six  Beautiful  Spencer  Sweet  Peas,  at  follows :  Jp 

One  regular  size  packet  each  of 

Counlew— Rosy  Pink  Othello— Rich  Maroon 

Apple  Blouom  Sliade  of  pink  King  Edward — Carmine  crimson 
Senator — Dark  Lavender  White — Extra  large  size 

Sweet  Pea  Collection  alone — 25c 

A  Catalog  with 
Honest  Descriptions 
and  Illustrations-FREE ! 

A  plain  book  of  plain  facts  about 
the  best  seeds  we  know  how  to 
grow.  It  will  give  you  a  splendid 
idea  of  the  wide  variety  of  Gregory’s 
Honest  Seeds.  This  catalog  was 
one  of  the  first  American  seed  books 
that  gave  planters  exact  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  time  of  maturity  and 
honest  cropping  possibilities,  ba.sed 
on  experiences  recorded  on  our  own 
farms.  Write  us  today  ! 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON 


715  Elm  Street 

The  Largest  Growers 
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USED  MOTOR  TRUCKS 
FOR  SALE 

Many  makes,  of  many  sizes,  at  many  j)rices 

IL’K'knrd  responsibility  giiaraiitc'es 
every  buyer  liis  money’s  "worth 


Triu'k  Doparlinont 

PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 

2Sf)-241  Fift j’-sixth  Street,  New  York  City 

Telephone:  Circle  3300 

The  Safest  Used  Truck  Market  in  the  World 


Ri^er 


Pay  the  Way 

Better  food  at  less  cost  is  what  those  who 
plant  Isbell  gardens  say.  They  do  not 
complain  of  the  high  cost  of  living— with 
delicious  fresh  vegetables  on  their  tables 
every  day.  Every  state  in  the  Union  has 
hundreds  of  Isbell  Gardeners  who  have 
the  best  crops  around.  These  happy 
gardeners  write  us  that  people  come 
for  miles  to  admire  the  bountiful  crops. 

Why  Isbell’s  Seeds 

—make  pleased  and  happy  gardeners.  We  grow 
them  ourselves  with  that  point  in  view.  Our 
Northern  Grown  seeds  mature  your  crops  before 
your  neighbors’ —  make  them  hardy  enough  to 
prrow  and  produce  in  good  season  or  bad  — and 
give  you  more  _  and  better  fruits  than  the 
ordinary  when  picking  time  comes.  With  the 
free  Isbell  1917  Seed  Book  on  hand,  your  success 
is  assured.  Send  for  a  copy  today. 

Ai,„  Samples  of  all  Farm  Seeds,  Grains, 
Also  rree  etc. —  see  high  quality  for  yourself. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO. 

83 1  Pearl  Street  Jackson,  Mich. 


for  Itself! 


THE  safety 
LADDER  is  the 
best  p.iying  prop¬ 
erty  foi  an  Orel  ardist 
to  own.  F'<r  pruning 
or  spraying  it  g<^  just 
where  you  wanlit.  Faster 
picking  and  gets  the  fruit 
on  small  branches  that  is 
usually  shaken  off.  This 
item  alone  will  soon  pay 
for  the  ladder — after  that  it’s 
all  clear  profit. 


THE  SAFETY 
LADDER 


a  light  steel  truck.  Moved 
by  picket  easily.  Never 
breaks  limbs  or  twigs 
because  it  never  rests 
against  the  tree: 
hence,  does  much  to 
avoid  tree  disease. 
Sold  on  10  days’ 
free  trial.  Write 
for  booklet. 

The 

SAFETY 
LADDER 
CO. 
613 

Reibold  Building, 
Dayton, Ohio 


can’t  tip  over  or  fall 
down.  Is  what  the 
name  implies — a.  safe 
ladder.  Built  in  1 3, 
20,  25  and  30  foot 
lengths.  Mounted  on 


OATS.BARLEY,  WHEAT.  POTATOES 

.\ll  new  vaiicties.  Largosi  yieUlers  known, 
t'iltalug  FREE.  G.  A.  READ,  Charlotte,  Vt. 

Dibble’s  Russet 
_  _  —  _  _  _  aiuiTotl's  Woiider 

ixtra  fine  quality,  S*7.>>0  per  bnl.  New  bbis.  free. 
lATS.  I’lir  ScottisliCliiel'.veeleaned.perbu.,#!  .25 
Ubn.,!RilO;  liagstree.  GEO.  L.  COOPER,  Lyndonville,  N.V 


SEED 


POTATOES 


Sweet  Clover 

iiiiniiniiinMiiiiiiiintUHiMiiiMiii 


IN  PLAIN  FARMING :  **Crops 
iotlowinff  a  two  year  rotation 
with  sweet  clover  will  uoin  in 
yield  from  25  to  50  per  cent,** 
— H.  McKcene,  Scc*y,  Illinois  Farmers  Institutes. 

CLOVKRLKA  DlflKCT  TO  YOU.  WK  FAY  THE  FUKIGIIT. 

CLOVERLEA  SEED  CO.  of  North  Dakota 

Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

Headquarlrrs  for  hiahest  quat- 
itu  ^lorthwcstorn  grown 
SWENT  CLOVER, 


Order  Now 


SEED  POTATOES 

If  you  want  the  very  best  Aroostook 
County,  Maine  improved  pedigreed  Seed 
Potatoes  of  the  best  marketable  va¬ 
rieties,  either  in  car  lots  or  less  car  lots, 
send  for  our  Seed  Potato  Pamphlet. 

WM.  S.  SWEET  &  SON,  Inc. 

CRAWFORD  SQUARE.  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


Get  our  price  list  first — 1 5  varieties 
of  Seed  Corn  at  attractive  prices. 
Also  Timothy,  Clover,  Alfalfa  Seeds, 
etc.  Write  today  for  full  partic:':a>’s. 

STOECKER  SEED  CO.  Dept.2  Peoria,  III. 

SWEET  CLpVEJt 

White  Blossomsjthe  prreatest  monoy-m^msr  crop  of  todaj^ 
Dip  money  for  the  farmers  who  grow  it.  ^  Builds  up  land 
ripidly  and  produces  heavy,  money-making  crops  whilo 
doing  it.  Excellent  pasture  and  hay;  inociuatcs  land  for 
alfalza.  Easy  to  start;  grows  on  all  soils.  Our  seed  all 
best  scarified  hulled,  high-germinating  and  tested.  Qual¬ 
ity  guaranteed.  Write  today  for  our  oig.  Profit-Sharing 
Seed  Guide,  circular,  free  samples.  Address^  , 

AMERICAN  Mutual  Sekd  Co.,  Dept.  960  Chicago,  Illmoia 

Dahlia  SPECIALIST.  25  varieties  r>ahliaa,M,  Two  collec¬ 
tions,  Circular.  Mrs.  HOWARD  HOLSINGER,  Denton,  Md. 

Peach  T  rees,  2c.-1  y  r.  s  ma  1 1  portion! 

llelii'ions  Apple,  Be.  1  nml  ‘J  years.  Send  for  prices. 
(Bridgeville  Nurseries)  Myer  &  Sous,  Bridgeville,  Del. 

GRAPE-VINES 

69  varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock.  (Jenuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  lOe.  Des. 
criptive  catalog  l'reo.LEWISROE8CH,BoxL,Fredonla,N.Y. 


fruit  Book  fREE 


8KCRKTS  of  Big  Frolt  ProRtfi. 
|12  b.irrol  for  apples.  BIG,  FRKK 
4*C0L0R  BOOK,  full  photos,  just  out. 
Write  us.  Finest  sorts,  succeed  every- 
whore.  Best  by  Test,  101  years.  World's 

Nur^rfL  WE  PAY  FREIGHT 

Ship  SAFELY  DAY  Cash  Weekly, 
even  to  CUlnu.  ■  ^  ■  and  Want  More  Homo 
and  Traveling  Saloenicn.  Write 

STARK  BRO’S  Nurseries,  Boxi234,i>oniaiina,  no. 


McNEIL’S  Early,  Hale, 
Delicious,  Opalescent 
and  hundreds  of  other 
excellent  varieties  at  low 
prices.  Send  for  our  big 
special  catalog. 

KING  BROS.  NURSERIES 
Box  7,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

“It  is  cheapest  to  bay  the  best” 


RAOEMADK. 


RELIABLE 


TREES 
PLANTS 
SHRUBS 

If  yon  intend  to  plant  Fruit,  Shade  or  Orna- 
1  mental  Trees  or  Plants,  and  want  the  best, 
tvi'ite  for  our  Price-Catalog.  We  deal  dirc^^l. 
and  guarantee  satisfaction.  Estab.  1877. 

I  CALL’S  NURSERIES  Box  60  PERRY,  OHIO 


TREES 


APPLE 

PEACH 

PEAR 


Fruit  trees  and  plants  of  all  kinds.  Keliable,  true  to  naino 
stock  at  reasonable  prices.  Catalogue  free;  also  bookl«’t, 
“How  to  Plant  Trees/*  if  you  ask  for  it  and  mention  this 
paper. 

The  Barnes  Brothers  Nursery  Company 
Box  8  Yalesville,  Conn. 


at  ONE-HALF 

City  Seedsmen  Prices ! 

Let  us  send  you  our  catalog'  of  seeds — it’s 


different.  It  tells  you  facts,  and  why  we  can  save  you  money,  and  g'ive  you  a  g'uaranteed 
SQUARE  DEAL.  Just  drop  a  postal  today  and  see  the  difference  in  buying'  your  seeds 
in  country  or  city.  FORREST  SEED  CO.,  Box  32,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


New  England  Notes 


.SI’BDTTIXG  CAPK  COD  FLA'f.S. 

(’ape  Cod  pooiilo  ai'o  watching  with  in¬ 
terest  the  work  of  several  hig  farm  trac¬ 
tors  and  i)]ows  which  liave  attacked  the 
wild  lands  near  Itiirn.stable.  One  tract  of 
t'.OO  iicres  is  being  energetically  siilKliied 
liy  .Mf'ssrs.  F.  A.  Hill  and  .1.  I  )aniel ; 
‘T'ill  and  Diin’’  the  neighbors  call  them. 
First.  th(’  engim’s  i)ull  ont  the  natural 
growth  of  rather  small  and  scattering 
pines  and  the  sernh  oaks,  leaving  only  u 
bushy  growth  which  can  be  turned  under 
by  tlic  (lc<‘ii  going  plows.  The  land  is 
level.  fr<-e  from  stones  and  of  faii’ly  good 
(piality.  although  rather  light.  The  most 
successful  croi>  so  far  has  been  potatoes, 
'i'wo  yeai's  ago  tliey  raisisl  .‘klO  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Last  yt'iir  the  season  was  too 
wet  for  potatoes  in  this  section,  and  the 
croji  was  light.  “Not  worth  digging  if 
the  pri<e  had  been  $1.”  said  Mr.  Daniel, 
“but  at  a  bushel  they  were  not  such  a 
h:ul  crop  after  all.”  The  system  is  to  raise 
oats,  rye  or  some  such  croi)  on  the  raw 
land.  'I'lien  potatoes  on  fertilizer,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  gi'cen  crop  to  he  plowed  under, 
and  then  jiotatoes  again.  Tlie  reclamation 
is  considered  a  snece.ss  and  now  tlnne  are 
two  moi'e  tractors  in  the  neighborhood 
df)ing  till’  same  kind  of  work  when 
weather  permits.  Some  of  the  new  land 
will  he  tried  with  Alfalfa  and  some  will 
he  used  for  it  combination  of  the  poultry 
husim'ss  with  asparagus,  early  vegetable.s 
ami  such  orohiird  fruits  as  iieaches,  plums 
and  cherries. 

FOODS  AM)  MAKKKTS  I.KOISl.A'nOX. 

One  of  the  leading  agricultural  hills 
before  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
this  year  is  a  renewal  of  l.-ist  year’s  at¬ 
tempt  to  establish  a  State  department  ol 
foods  and  marketing.  The  pi'' ’visions  of 
the  former  measure  are  suhstiintially  re- 
lioated,  and  the  deiiartment  would  bo 
modeled  on  the  plan  of  the  F.  S.  Hnrean 
of  ^Markets  iiml  would  have  a  Director  of 
Organization  and  Markets.  Tlie  bill  car¬ 
ries  a  .small  apiiropriation,  which  would 
he  enough  to  meet  cost  of  collecting  mar¬ 
ket  news  and  information  about  some  of 
the  leading  crops. 

Another  important  measure  may  follow 
the  report  just  issued  by  the  (Jovernment 
and  State  departments  of  agriculture, 
showing  the  location  and  condition  of 
.‘!00,000  acres  of  wet  lowlands  which 
might  be  reclaimed  to  be  worth  $100  i>er 
acre  in  some  instances,  according  to  the 
report.  Ill  one  pl.ace  an  aci'e  of  drained 
land  had  yielded  five  tons  of  hay.  _  The 
State  has  already  done  a  little  drainage 
work  incidental  to  fighting  the  mos<niito 
post,  and  some  land  nearest  the  large 
cities,  especi.illy  in  the  Neponset  Valley 
has  been  drained  in  a  limited  way.  In 
the  valleys  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  slug¬ 
gish,  winding  rivers  there  are  thousands 
of  acres  in  almost  one  lot.  Some  <'on- 
tnin  deep  and  extensive  peat  bogs  which 
it  is  thought  may  be  worked  to  advan¬ 
tage.  Along  the  Taunton  River  and  its 
tributaries  alone  were  25,000  to  .’lO.OtK) 
acres  of  wet  land. 

Rhode  Island  also  is  considering  a 
State  hiirean  of  foods  and  imirkets.  as 
recommended  Jan.  20  by  the  rommission 
on  Cost  of  Living.  Such  a  bureau 
would  start  as  a  medium  “by  whioh  the 
Xmblic  might  be  informed  of  the  amount 
of  foodstuffs  available  and  roasoimhle 
])rices  for  fixed  grades,”  according  to  the 
report. 

In  New  Hampshire,  the  farmers  have 
become  aroused  over  the  damage  done  to 
orchards  by  protected  game.  There  is 
more  than  the  usual  amount  of  complaint 
of  injury  to  tree  buds  by  partridges, 
while  the  deer  seem  to  have  been  fully 
as  destructive  as  usual.  The  agitators 
are  not  closely  organized,  but  nuinbers 
of  small  farmers  seem  t()  be  urging  a 
law  granting  owners  permission  to  shoot 
game  found  damaging  their  property. 
There  is  also  considerable  interest  shown 
for  and  against  the  proposition  to  es¬ 
tablish  an  apple  grading  l.aw  as  in  sev¬ 
eral  neighboring  States.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  absence  of  such  a  law  hurts  the 
market  for  the  fruit,  while  opponents  as¬ 
sert  that  the  law  would  work  h:irdship 
to  the  small  growers. 

In  Vermont,  it  is  proposed  to  make 
the  grading  law  compulsory.  It  is  now 
oi)tioual  ami  tends  to  <-onfusion  of  marks 
and  grades  in  the  hig  markets.  The 
commission  men  and  receivers  will  have 
cause  for  rejoicing  when  the  vai'iou.s^  jiro- 
dneing  States  shall  agree  on  .some  fairly 
uniform  grading  jiolicy  so  that  fruit  may 
he  handled  according  to  brand  without 
too  much  talk  and  inspection.  G.  B.  F. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 


VKGKTAIU.E  FKICES  AIO.STLY  IN  SFXT.FKS’ 
FAVOK. 

The  hard  facts  of  scarcity  and  crop 
shortage  are  too  strong  to  be  affected 
much  by  the  vegetable  boycotts  announced 
here  and  there.  Whenever  prices  are  re¬ 
vised  it  is  mostly  upward,  and  with  the 
standard  Winter  vegetables  there  is  small 
l)rospect  of  relief  until  the  new  crops  be¬ 
gin  to  arrive  in  (juantity  from  some  of  the 
heavy  producing  sections.  At  around 
$2.25  per  bu.  in  bulk,  potatoes  have 
shown  a  tendency  to  hesitate.  The  war 
prospect  has  j)ut  a  m‘w  kink  in  the  mar¬ 


ket  and  nobody  seems  sure  yet  which  way 
it  will  pull.  Otherwise  the  steady  re¬ 
duction  of  supply  tends  to  confidence, 
f'iibhages  a1,  $7  per  bbl.  and  onions  at  .$.S 
jier  KKLIhs.  are  still  the  other  two  star 
performers.  Most  of  the  cabbages  .seem 
to  come_  from  traders  and  jobbers,  but  it 
is  pleasing  to  sec*  that  some  of  the  onions 
come  from  farm  storehouses  in  the  valley. 
This  is  the  year  when  such  buildings  show 
why  they  were  jmt  up.  Other  lines  are 
firm  at  $2.25  iwr  box  ftir  beets,  $1.75  for 
carrots  and  jmrsnips,  .$2  for  white  tnrnip'.-. 
S(|uasfi  is  $J)0  per  ton.  Hothouse  lettuce 
Ji'dds  at  50c  to  $1  per  box;  tomatoes  at 
.■I5c.  11).  The  (tom-oril  growers  are  open¬ 
ing  the  rhuh.arb  season,  the  j)rice  starting 
high  at  lOc..  hut  now  around  12c. 

AIU’I.F,  MOVKMKXT  SI.OWI.Y  IMPROVING, 

The  gain  in  the  ai)ple  market  is  so 
gradu.al  that  some  dciilei-s  still  stiy  condi¬ 
tions  are  alamt  the  siime.  Hut  the  scare- 
it\  of  choice  grade,  whicli  has  been  con- 
.Kpicnons  :ill  along,  is  now  still  gre.ater, 
and  the  top  ranges  of  .$.”,..50  to  $5  are 
easier  to  get.  No.  1  are  to  $,‘1.50  and 
No.  2  $‘2  to  $2.75.  A  good  many  market 
box  api)les  ai'c  f-oming  .and  they  sell  an.)- 
where  frou)  .50c.  to  .$1.75.  I'''air  H.ald 
wins  well  sorted  shotild  bring  $1. 

DAIRY  ilARKlCTS  HESITATK. 

Th<“  uncertainty  of  the  export  tradi* 
under  the  |)resetit  outlook  seems  to  have 
checked  the  rising  tendency  in  butter  tind 
cheese.  War  iireparations  at  home  would 
hardly  hel])  these  itrodui  ts  much,  the  trade 
believes,  ami  the  tendeucy  is  to  wait  ami 
see.  There  has  been  seldom  a  time  when 
the  trade  had  .so  little  to  say  about  the 
market  future.  Tliey  are  just  waiting. 
aT)d  prices  show  no  definite  trend.  Con¬ 
siderable  cheese  is  still  going  across.  No¬ 
body  thinks  the  home  market  left  to  itself 
wmld  sustain  these  i)rices.  best  gradi's 
selling  arcuml  21c.,  and  domestic  hiiying 
is  light. 

FCG  SriM'I.Y  .STII.r,  .SHORT  FOR  SKA.SON. 

Values  have'  ranged  fpiite  high  in  the 
egg  market  since  the  lirst  of  the  year,  re- 
peati-d  severe  weather  having  postponed 
somewhat  the  usual  drop,  and  brought  up 
|)rices  with  a  snap  whenever  they  sagged 
olf  much  from  the  .50-cent  line.  It  is  a 
matter  of  the  weather  now,  until  Spring 
production  becomes  setth'd.  Storage  eggs 
!U'e  the  usual  regulator  of  the  market  at 
tliis  time,  hut  they  have  been  sold  so 
closely  this  year  that  they  are  now'  of 
little  imporlance,  ami  the  market  is  there- 
foi'i'  esiiecially  sensitive  to  conditions  af- 
fi'ctiug  siiipdy  and  delivery  of  fresh 
stock. 

Flint  PRICKS  FOR  T.IVK  STOCK. 

Hogs  have  funiishi'd  the  sensational 
feature  of  Ui-ightou  live  stock  markets. 
Sales  at  l.'lc.  ai)pear  to  he  higher  than 
.'iiiything  in  I'eceiit  history  of  the  yards, 
liven  rather  iioor  stuff  sells  at  12c.  It 
seems  to  he- a  reder-tion  of  Western  mar¬ 
kets.  and  pork  is  a  war  commodity.  Calves 
are  holding  at  12  to  HI.  lambs  10  to  12 
and  sheep  7  to  !lc.  Iteef  cows  of  ijuality 
I’liiig  .'<c..  ami  one  very  fancy  brought 
lOc.  (lood  to  fancy  steers.  1)  to  11c.  (Com¬ 
mon  dry  cows  sidl  :iroiind  tic.  Some  fancy 
milch  cows  have  been  sedd  at  well  over 
$12.5,  and  demand  is  good  for  the  lim'- 
looking.  heav.v-milkers.  hut  the  farimu-s 
up  Norlli  are  weeding  out  a  lot  of  the  10 
)|t.  a  day  kind  that  is  lit  only  for  beef 
after  being  milked  awhile,  and  these  go 
at  pretty  near  the  beef  ))rice.  c.  r.  f. 


New  milch  cows.  .$7.5  for  grad<>s  up. 
ami  for  puiadu-ed  stock  in  the  neigldior- 
licod  f)f  .$100;  butter.  10  ami  1.5c  (dair\  I  : 
cow  bides,  2()c  jicr  pound;  eggs,  .50c;  po¬ 
tatoes.  $1.75  to  whatever  one  has  courage 
to  ask;  apiiles,  .$2  to  $.’{  bbl.;  cabbage, 
turnips  and  onions  \-ery  sc.arce,  and  do 
not;  know  prices.  ji.  e.  g. 

Wiisliington  Co.,  N.  Y. 

For  good  fresh  eggs  w»‘  are  getting 
from  :!5  to  40c  per  doz.  Hood  country 
buttei'.  .'!()  to  .■*.5c ;  api)les,  (50  to  70('  pm' 
bu. ;  |»olaloes.  $2  to  ,$2.40;  but  most 
farmeis  buying  around  here.  I  know  sev¬ 
eral  that  did  not  get  five  Inishels  at  dig¬ 
ging  time.  Common  dairy  cows  from  $.50 
to  $75.  Ilor.ses,  as  to  (piality,  from  .$.50 
to  .$2(K)  ea(h.  Cabbage  a  failuiv,  not 
many  had  enough  for  home  use. 

Mitiiin  Co..  l‘a.  i).  .T,  K. 

Cows  .average  from  .$(50  to  $75;  occa¬ 
sionally  IIk'V  go  oV(>r  the  .$1(K)  inai'k. 
Hnfter  (on  the  Lanc.aster  ('ity  market), 
.‘5.5  to  40c:  wheat.  $L.S5;  com,  0.5c;  t^gw, 
4.5c;  i)<)or  demand  for  hay,  No.  1  Tim¬ 
othy  bringing  al)out  $14  per  ton;  clover. 
$12;  potatoes.  $1.75  to  .$2  per  bu. ;  chick¬ 
ens,  dressed,  .'lOc  p(a'  11).  A.  l'.  n. 

Laucauster  Co.,  I’a. 

Rob  calves,  $5 ;  v<ail  calves,  11c  per  Ih. : 
milk,  $1.2.5;  lO-lh.  butter  in  pail,  .$.‘5..5<) : 
creamery  butter,  42c  a  lb. ;  ordinar.y  egg^'. 
42c;  retail,  4.5c;  hens  and  roosters,  ISc 
liv(’  weight;  potatoc’.s,  retail,  .$2  bu. : 
middlings,  .$2  pta-  cwt. ;  gluten,  .$2  jaa' 
cwt.  ;  cottonseed  imail,  .$2.25  per  cwt..  or 
.$4.5  i)er  ton;  oil  imail.  .$2..50  per  100  lbs.: 
corn,  $1.20;  bran,  $1.(50  per  cwt.;  hay, 
$10  a  ton ;  oats,  70(‘  per  bu, ;  wheat. 
.$1.7.5.  B,  K.  M. 

iMoiitgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Burpee’s 
—  Sweet  Peas 

r  or  vve  will  mail  one  regular 

10c  packet  (40  to  SO  seeds)  each  of 
Cherub,  rich  cream,  edged  bright  rose; 
King  White,  the  finest  pure  white; 
Margaret  Atlee,  best  cream  pink; 
Rosabelle,  a  large  deep  rose;  Wedge- 
vvooD,  a  lovely  light  blue.  Also  one  large 
packet  (90  to  100  seeds)  of  the  Burpee 
Blend  of  Superb  Spencers  for  1917. 

Burpee’s  Annual  for  1917 

Is  better,  blgfter  and  brighter  than  ever  before. 
204  pages.  Thirty  (30)  varieties  illustrated  in 
colors.  It  is  mailed  free.  Write  for  it  today  and 
please  mention  this  publication. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

Burpee  Buildings  Philadelphia 


EDS 

from  Grower^ 
to  Sower 

ONIONS 
CABBAGE 
POTATOES 

The  Three  Big  Money 
Makers;  $300  Profit  per 
acre  if  you  plant  Our 
Northern  Grown  "Sure 
Crop"  Seed.  Cabbage 
now  selling  at  $76  a  ton, 
Onions$3  a  bushel  and  po¬ 
tatoes  accordingly.  These 
high  prices  are  bound  to 
B^y  for  2  or  8yrs.  Plant 
big  acreage  this  Spring 
and  reap  big  profitsnext 
Fall.  We  specialize  on 
those  Bis  Money  Makers  and 
many  others.  NawCrop  Seed 
carefully  grown  ofBiir  Yiold- 
ingyarietieBat  honaat  pricas. 
Write  today  for  fra.  copy  of 
our  1917,  IZ^aso  Illustrated 
uardenand  Farm  Guide  that 
Tells  How  To  Grow  Big 
PROFITABLE  CROPS 


A  postal  brings  this  Boqk 
Free— Writo  today  i 

Condon  Bros., Seedsmen 

Rook  River  Valley  Seed  Farm 
Box  767 1  Roekford,  llllnoia 


Guaranteed  Genuine 

•  Everlasting  AIT  If 

Grimm  Alialfa 

Produces  plants  with  large  branching  roots  which 
resist  winter  conditions.  Leafier,  out-yields  other  I 
varieties  and  is  of  better  feeding  value.  Booklet, 

“  How  1  Discovered  The  Grimm  Alfalfa,”  and 
sample  free.  Will  also  send  testimonials  from 
patrons  in  your  locality. 

A.  B.  Lyman,  Grimm  Alfalfa  Introducer 
Alfalfadale  Farm,  Excelsior,  Minn. 


Bumper  CroD"Oats 


Got  OObushels  per  aero  from  Ford’s 
“Bumper  Crop”  Oats.  Grows  6  feet 
high:  stalks  are  stilf  and  strong; 
stands  up  against  lieavy  storms.  Hoads 
often  2  feet  long  and  full  of  large  kernels. 

“  Bumper  Crop’’  live.s  up  to  its  name. 

FORD'S  SOUND  SEED  BOOK  tells  oil  about  It  and 
other  seeds  for  farm  and  garden.  Send  for  a  copy  now. 

Ford  Seed  Company,  Box  24,  Ravenna,  Ohio 


FS 


5000  Bushels  oit 
Bolectod  and  su 
to  grow.  I'inf 
_  quality.  20  londi) 

C  ►  IT  varieties.  Iligbe 

“■  Aw  yiolders.  Best  eht 
^  lyf  corn.  Wonderful  on 

lugocoru.  Alsosccdoa 
liarlcy,  alfalf.i.  timothy,  tiamples 
request.  acres.  Write  for  catah 

W.  N.  SCABFF  &  SONS,  New  Carlisle, 


/^^^SipiANPNGGUIDt 

'  PURESEEDBOOK 


m 


/Ask  now!  This  beautiful  96-pagc 
/  four-color  book  describes  1917  va- 
/  rieties  vegetables  and  flowers: 
/handsomely  illustrated;  beautiful 
y  homo  erfounds.  flower  and  vegretablo  trar' 
//aono*  landncapinir.  Bhrubbory,.  — 
yorchards.  farms.  A  dictionary  on  r 
/crardoninfr!  Flower  lover's  doiifrht!  " 

I  ,  .  -To^Horry  Rrower's  book!  An  orchard- 1 

Ist'a  mammt!  Most  wonderful  erardoninir  gruide  catalog 
ever  published.  Better  than  our  famous  19)6  book. 

Don't  miss  it.  Ask  today.  A  posta!  gets  it. 

Galloway  Bros,  ft  Co.,Dopt.276Waterioo,  la 


D  SEEDS 

GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
If  not  O.  K, — money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  700  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY.Rockford.im 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


I  Westernj’New  York  Horticultural  Society 
Part  I 

I  The  62n(l  annual  meeting  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  was  held  under  depressing  circum¬ 
stances.  as  the  pas.sing  away  of  W.  C. 
Barry,  who  was  president  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century  east  a  gloom  over 
the  meeting.  First  Vice-President,  8etb 
.1.  T.  Bush,  presided. 

In  his  opening  address  he  suggested 
the  merging  of  the  society  with  the  N. 
Y.  State  Fruit  Growers’  Association. 
The  smaller  attendance  at  this  meeting, 
and  al.so  smaller  exhibits  than  in  former 
years,  seemed  to  be  good  reasons  for  con¬ 
sidering  this  recommendation.  One 
strong  society,  he  said,  would  be  better 
than  two  weak  ones,  and  many  members 
of  both  would  not  keep  uj)  enthusiasm 
to  attend  two  meetings  so  close  together. 
Setli  .T.  T.  Bush  was  elected  president 
and  .Tolin  Hall  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

Dr.  .Jordan  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  delivered  a  eulogy  on  the 
late  W.  C.  Barry,  wlio  for  27 
years  was  president  of  the  Western 
N.  Y.  Ilortionltural  Society.  Following 
was  a  solo  by  Miss  Davi.s,  “Crossing  the 
Bar."  ;ind  the  {lassing  of  the  resolutions 
exi»re.ssiiig  the  affection  and  esteem  of 
the  Westi'i-n  N.  Y.  Horticultural  Society 
for  Mr.  Barry. 

The  society  went  on  record  as  supporting 
the  present  apple  packing  law  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  accepting  an  amendment  drawn 
up  by  Clark  Allis.  Mr.  Allis  had  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  members  printed 
copii’s  of  the  proposed  amendments  to 
subdivision  second.  Section  202.  of  the 
law.  ^  and  to  the  third  and  fourth  sub¬ 
divisions  of  the  same  sections.  The 
amendments  would  reduce  the  standard 
of  Grade  A  aiiples  by  5%.  would  substi¬ 
tute  "orchard  packed”  for  Grade  B, 
(ivould  make  the  tail  end  of  the  barrel 
an  average  of  the  apples,  and  would 
eau.se  all  closed  jiackages  containing 
drop  aiiples,  or  windfalls,  to  he  marked 
with  the  words  “not  hand-picked.”  The 
result  was  that  a  motion  was  carried 
to  refer  the  question  to  the  legislative 
committee  of  the  AVestern  X.  Y.  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society.  The  X.  Y.  State  Fruit 
Growers’  Association,  and  the  X^ational 
Apjile  Shippers’  A.s.soeiation. 

AA'ilhur  Chase  of  Hilton.  X.  Y.,  told 
about  a  successful  demon.strntion  in  the 
control  of  pear  psylla.  _  The  IMonroe 
County  Farm  Bureau,  in  coiiiierntion 
with  the  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
directed  the  work.  “We  delayed  the  ap¬ 
plication  as  late  as  possible  and  yet  not 
injure  the  foliage,  hut  at  the  saiiie  time 
gave  the  jisylla  flies  a  chance  to  lay 
most  of  their  egg.s.  On  May  5  the  entire 
orchard  was  thoroughly  sprayed  with 
lime-sulphur  at  a  strength  of  one  to 
eight.  Tlii.s  was  at  the  time  when  the 
blossom  buds  were  (qioning  and  spn-ad- 
ing  out.  The  trees  were  thoroughly 
sprayed  from  both  the  lower  and  upper 
sides  'at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  gal¬ 
lons  per  tree,  to  he  sure  that  each  egg 
wa.s  hit  with  the  spray.  Angle  nozzles, 
giving  a  very  fine  spray,  were  used. 
There  was  practically  no  injury  to  the 
foliage.  This  was  the  only  spraying  the 
orchard  received  for  the  remainder  of 
the  season.  The  psylla  was  held  com¬ 
paratively  in  check  throughout  the  year 
l).v  this  one  application. 

Prof.  Stewart,  Botanist,  N.  Y.  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  on  du.sting  nursery  stoCk 
said  thjit  the  results  of  the  experiments 
in  191")  and  in  191{>  indicate  that  the 
apiilication  of  snitahle  powdered  mate- 
riaks,  with  air  used  as  a  carrier,  will 
control  certain  leaf  diseases  of  nursery 
stock  .as  well  as  a  spray  with  water  as 
a  carri(‘r.  'riie  dust  mixture  of  90  parts 
of  finely  ground  suljihur,  practically  all 
of  which  would  i)ass  through  a  screen  of 
200  meshes  to  tlu'  inch,  and  10  parts  of 
eiiuiilly  fine  powdered  arsenate  of  lead, 
ciintrolh'd  the  leaf  diseases  of  horse 
chestnut,  currant,  iiluin,  cherry,  quince, 
and  rose  in  the  nursery.  It  is  roason- 
ahh>  fo  believe  that  the  same  results 
might  he  exjiected  for  the  control  of  these 
diseases  under  other  conditions,  such  as 
on  cherry,  (piince.  and  plum  trees  in  the 
orchard,  or  on  mature  currant  bushes. 
The  dusting  method  is  slightly  more  ex¬ 
pensive.  hut  the  applications  of  the  dust 
mixture  can  he  made  in  a  much  shorter 
time  and  more  thoroughly  than  can 
siirayiiig  with  the  usual  machines  now 
enqiloyed  by  nur.serymon.  Only  finely 
grouiul  materials  should  he  used.  The 
line  materials  will  stick  to  the  foliage, 
while  the  coarser  materials  roll  off  the 
leaves  and  are  of  little  value.  In  cer¬ 
tain  experiments  satisfactory  results 
were  not  obtained,  <‘aused  mainly  by 
failure  to  apply  at  the  proper  time.  In 
each  case  in  which  the  dust  mixture  did 
not  control  the  disease,  the  lime-sulj)hur 
solution  also  failed.  Apparently,  good 
control  results  may  he  expected  if  the 
applications  are  made  so  as  to  protect 
as  much  as  possible  the  foliage  through¬ 
out  the  growing  season.  Prof.  P.  .T. 
Parrott.  Entomologist  at  the  X^.  Y.  Fx- 
Iieriinent  Station  said  that  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  should  give  more  attention  towards 
providing  perfect  apples  for  packing  or 
putting  in  storage.  Deterioration  of  ap¬ 
ples  ill  cold  storage  is  so  slight  as  to 
hardly  he  considered.  As  to  amount  of 
injury  done  by  fruit  deforming  insects 
before  it  is  picked,  the  following  is  tab¬ 
ulated  from  the  report  of  horticultural 
insiiectorsj  Codling  moth,  58  1-.“%  ;  leaf 
rolled.  .’)  5-0;  bud  moth,  Yo  ;  case-hearer, 
2-3;  curculio,  4  5-0;  redhugs,  9  5-0; 
San  .lose  scale,  1 ;  lesser  apple-worm, 

I  1-3;  aphides,  12  2-3;  Green  fruit- 
worm.  1  5-0 ;  palmer  worm  Yj  J  apple 
maggot,  1-3  ;  other  insects,  1%.  w.  n.  j. 


As  You  Plant,  So 
AVill  You  Pick 

Big,  heavy,  meaty  tomatoes 
are  not  accidental,  they  come 
from  pedigreed  seeds. 

Crisp,  spicy,  tender  radishes 
are  not  accidental,  they  come 
from  pedigreed  seeds. 

This  is  a  law  of  life. 

FerrVs 

Seeds 

are  developed  with  as  much  care 
as  the  purest  blooded  live  stock. 
They  come  from  plants  with  long 
family  histories  of  perfect  pro¬ 
duction.  They  are  carefully  se¬ 
lected  and  then  tested  for  true¬ 
ness  to  type  in  the  great  Ferry 
greenhouses  and  trial  gardens. 

This  spring  plant  Ferry’s  pedi¬ 
greed  seeds  and  be  surer  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  garden  of  superior  quality 
vegetables  and  flowers  in 
abundance. 

Send  today  for  Ferry ’sSeed  Annual. 
Dealers  everywhere  sell  Ferry’s  Seeds. 

Doubtful  seeds  are  dear  at  any  price. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO. 
Detroit,  Michigan 
(and  Windsor,  Ont.) 
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Hoffman’s  Northwest  Clover  Seed 

Selected  from  the  states 
along'  the  Canadian  bor¬ 
der  and  from  the  districts 
ad  jacent  to  the  Black  Hills 
and  Rocky  Mountains. 
“NORTHWEST”  CLO¬ 
VER  is 

Earlier,  Hardier 
and  More  Productive 

The  superiority  of  “NORTH¬ 
WEST”  Alfalfa  Seed  has  long 
been  acknowledged.  Clover 
Seed,  Alsike  and  Timothy 
Seed  grown  in  the  Northwest 
have  a  like  advantage.  It  is 
earl  ier^  because  of  the  short 
season  in  which  it  matures— 
hardier,  because  of  its  sur¬ 
vival  of  Northwest  winters— 
more  prodrictive,  because 
of  its  extreme  vitality. 
NORTHWEST”  Grass  Seed 
8uccee<ls  whore  other  fail. 
Less  “NORTHWEST”  seed 
need  bo  sown  per  acre. 

Hoffman’s  1917  Catalog 

Is  full  Tof  valuablo  hints  fort^row- 
injc  ertms.  It  otTora  Oats, 

(lorn.  Potatoes,  Field  I'eas  ana 
Deans,  Alfalfa  and  Grass  Seeds. 
It  is  free,  with  a  packet  of  seeds 
samples,  if  you  mention  thispaper 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Landisvillo,  Lancaster  Co,,  Pa, 


SAMPLE  OUR  SEED 

Three  earliest  vecrotables  in  cultivation  for  10c.  One 
packet  each.  Robinson’s  Karlicst  Tomato.  Earliest 
Round  Rod  Radish,  Earliest  Lettuce.  10c  to  new 
customers.  Rctrular  price  30c.  CATALOG  FREE. 

C.  N.  Robinson  &Bro.,  Dept. 51,  Baltimore  JV1d« 


Vick’s  Guide 

Now  Several  new  features.  Contains  For 
j  valuable  practical  information  on  ,  n .  -r 
Keady  planting,  etc.  Several  splendid  IS  17 
new  varieties.  For  68  years  the leadingauthority  on 
Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs 
and  Trees.  Send  for  your  copy  today.  It  is  free. 

JAMKS  VICK’S  SONS,  Kochestei .  N.  V. 
39  Stone  Street  The  Floiver  City 


ALFALFA 

AMERICAN  NORTHERN  GROWN 

For  fifteen  years  our  advice  concerning  the  seediog 
and  care  of  Alfalfa  meadows,  and  our  seed  for  sowing 
them,  have  been  standard — the  best  that  wag  to  be 
had.  The  catalog  tells  how,  and  prices  the  seed, 
not  Turkestan,  “Dwarf  Alfalfa,”  which  we  refuse  to 
handle,  but  the  best  of  American  grewn  seed,  io- 
cjuding  usually  Montana,  Idaho,  and  the  great 
Dakota  30,”  which  rivals  the  Grimm  itself. 
np||J|J  ill  CAI  CA  Next  to  Hansen's  Siberian, 
Unilfini  HLiHLl  H  the  greatest  variety  grown 
in  America.  We  have  the  genuine;  alio  limited 
amounts  of  the  Siberian. 

CLOVER  and  GRASSES 

No  matter  how  critical  you  are  wo  can  please  you. 

WING’S  GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 

Are  grown  for  the  most  critical  trade.  Write  for  fro4 
catalog.  Lists  many  new  and  rare  specialties. 

Wing  Seed  Co.,  Box  sss  Mechanicsburq,  O. 

The  House  of  Quality  and  Moderate  Prices. 


It  is  difiereni  from  the  usual  seed  catalogue  in  that 
it  gives  detailed  instructions  as  to  the  culture  of 
plants  and  flowers.  It  treats  in  a  thorough  and  up- 
to-the-minute  way  how  the  best  results  can  be  obtained. 

Send  for  Y our  Copy  Today — It’»  Free 
Make  your  1917  Garden  a  real  producer— profit  by 
the  experience  of  others  by  planting  Buist's  Seeds. 
Flower  seed  aiiortment  without  charge  with  each  order 
ROBERT  BUIST  CO.,  Dept.  E,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Have  a  Successful  Garden 

Harris  Seeds  are  used  by  the  best  market  garden¬ 
ers  because  by  careful  selection  and  breeding  we 


have  wonderfully  improved  some  varieties.  Privt 
gardens  can  obtain  belter  results  because  ail  varieties  are  test 
and  the  percentage  that  will  germinate  is  marked  on  the  lai 
so  you  can  tell  just  how  many  will  grow  before  you  sow  thei 
Harris  is  the  only  Seedman  who  tells  you  the  result  of  his  tes 
Send  for  our  free  Catalog  of  Vegetable,  Field  ai 
Flower  Seeds  - 
Find_  out  about  the 
Harris  lystcm  and 
buy  these  superior 
seeds  direct  from 
farms  at 


wholesale  prices. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.  ^ 

Box  S5,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


Harris  Seeds 

Label  on  every  Lot 
Tells  how  many 
will 


urow 


I  Acrordin^  to  our  te; 

J  98  percent 

[of  this  seed  germinal 
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■irslinl'Xf 

This  KIRSTIN  One  Man  Stump  Puller  is  in 
a  class  by  itself.  It  is  as  superior  as  it  is  dif¬ 
ferent.  Just  a  steady  back  and  forth  motion 
on  the  lever  gives  tons  of  pull  on  the  stiunp. 

The  secret  of  its  great  power  is  in  double 
leverage.  Made  of  high-grade  steel,  com¬ 
bining  great  strength,  durability  and  light 
weight.  Soft  steel  clutches  grip  and  pull 
without  wear  on  the  cable.  Clears  over  an 
acre  from  one  anchor.  Changes  the  speed 
while  operating. 

Ten-day  trial  on  your  own  land.  Fifteen 
year  guarantee,  flaw  or  no  flaw.  With  every 
KIRSTIN  Puller,  goes  the  KIRSTIN 
METHOD  of  clearing  land  ready  for  the 
plow  at  a  guaranteed  saving  of  10%  to  50% 
over  any  other  way. 

Write  now— Quick— for  our  Profit' Sharing  Plan  and 
OUT  hig  Free  Book,'  The  Ooldln  Your  Stump  Land." 

A.  J.  KIRSTIN  COMPANY 
6040  Ludington  St.  Etcanaba,  Mich. 

Largest  makers  in  the  world  of  Stump  PuIIera— 
both  One  Man  and  Horse  Power. 
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The  Life  of 

Chilean  Nitrate  Deposits 
A.  D.  1917 


Total 

Nitrate  deposits 
in  Chile 


720 

million 

tons 


Estimated  life 
of  deposits  at 
present  rate  of 
World’s 
consumption 


300 

years 


For  Reliable  Information  Write 

Dr,  WM.  S.  MYERS,  Director 
Chilean  Nitrate  Propaganda 

25  Madifion  Avenue.  New  York 


Dozens  of  Home  Uses 
for  good  Wallboards 


A  THIRD  CHEAPER  THAN 
LATH  AND  PLASTER 

Use  it  for  partitions — ceilings— dividing  rooms — 
closets,  etc.  Nomuss  ordirtin  the  house— no  waiting 
for  walls  to  dry— iiothing.to  freeze.  Moisture-proof 
— warm  in  winter — cool  ‘in  summer.  Many  other 
advantages.  Send  for  sa7npie — a  tine,  heavy  board 
at  only  $27.00  per  thousand  feet. 

Webco  LATHBOARD 

a  splendid  wall  board,  sold  direct  to  the  user 
at  a  low  piice.  Big  stock  on  hand  to  ship  from. 

GET  OUR  BUILDING  MATERIAL 
CATALOG-LEARN  HOW  TO  SAVE  , 

Shows  how  standardizations  of  matsrlals  fvCH  ssss  you  80  per 
cent  to  60  per  cent  when  you  build.  Over  000  lOlutratioDs  of 
atock—FREE  on  request. 

WEBBER  LUMBER  AND  8UPP1T  COMPANY 
87  Thompson  Strsot  8llAll8urot  Mass. 


“GLOBE”  Ventilators  are  rapidly 
replacing  the  old-fashioned  cupo¬ 
las  on  bams  everywhere.  Because 


"GliOBK” 

VENTILATORS 

are  more  attractive  in  appearance,  and 
because  they  are  REAL  ventilators. 

They  are  built  to  operate  eflSciently  at  all 
times,  and  they  maintain  a  continuous  flow 
of  fresh  air — remove  barn  odors,  iireserve 
the  health  and  increase  the  earning  capacity 
of  live  stock. 

They  are  used  by  leading  Dairymen  and 
Farmers— cost  little  to  install,  and  nothing 
to  operate  and  maintain.  Made  with  weather 
vane  if  desired.  Ask  for  our  free  booklet 
"Better  Barns.” 


GLOBE  VENTILATOR 
COMPANY,  Dept.  A 
TROV,  N.  Y. 


GL0YER:TIM0THY<4b<S! 

Greatest  Grass  Seed  Value  Known — Investigate.  Alsike 
Clover  and  Timothy  mixed — the  finest  grass  grown  for 
hay  and  pasture.  Cheapest  seeding  you  can  make,  grows 
everywhere.  You  will  save  14  on  your  grass  seed  bill  by 
writing  for  free  sample,  circular  and  big  Co-operative 
8e^  Guide,  offering  Field  Seeds,  all  kinds.  Write  today. 
American  Mutual  Seed  Co.,  Dept.  S60  Chicago,  111. 


“Ghe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Farm  Mechcinics 


“Those  Barn  Plans” 

The  New  Jersey  plan  for  a  dairy  barn 
shown  on.  page  94,  is  much  like  the  plan 
of  the  barn  where  the  writer  milked  cows 
in  his  boyhood  days.  The  width  is  ex¬ 
actly  the  same,  and  it  is  because  of  this 
that  I  wish  to  warn  prospective  builders 
of  dairy  barns  again.st  building  too  nar¬ 
row.  Our  barn  was  80  feet  outside,  and 
as  the  walls  were  18  inches  thick,  the  in¬ 
side  width  was  only  27  feet,  which  we 
found  too  narrow  for  two  rows  of  cows. 
We  managed  to  get  along  by  placing  the 
cows  all  on  one  side  and  the  young  cattle 
on  the  other,  and  giving  the  cows  a  little 
more  room  than  the  young  cattle ;  but  we 
always  wished  that  the  bam  had  been 
built  at  least  two  feet  wider. 

The  Connecticut  barn  plan  (shown  on 
the  same  page)  shows  too  much  waste 
room.  There  is  no  use  in  providing 
stable  room  for  the  silo.  The  up-to-date 
silo  is  built  of  hollow  blocks  and  has  an 
arched  roof  of  the  same  material  which 
can  be  kept  closed  tight  in  Winter  to  re¬ 
tain  the  heat.  It  should  be  built  outside, 
but  close  to  the  barn,  and  connected  by  a 
chute  the  height  of  the  silo.  While  it  is 
true  that  in  a  bam  built  nearly  square, 
as  in  the  ca.se  of  the  Connecticut  plan, 
more  space  may  be  enclosed  with  a  given 
amount  of  lumber  or  other  material  in  the 
side  walls,  the  advantage  gained  is  more 
than  offset  by  the  greater  cost  in  framing 
for  a  wide  bam,  and  in  the  fact  that  less 
work  and  less  time  are  needed  to  take 
care  of  two  rows  of  cows  facing  each 
other  as  they  do  in  the  New  Jersey  plan 
than  in  the  arrangement  shown  in  the 
plan  from  Connecticut.  J.  M.  drew. 

Minnesota. 


Unpalatable  Well  Water 

I  have  a  16-foot  dug  well,  bricked  up, 
stands  near  the  house  and  away  from  the 
barns,  with  a  chain  pump.  The  water  is 
palatable  and  satisfactory,  but  with  a 
valve  pump  and  pipe  in  the  well  the  water 
soon  has  bad  odor  and  poor  taste.  Sur¬ 
rounding  neighbors  have  the  same  trouble 
unless  they  use  a  chain  pump,  although 
ventilation  is  allowed  for  in  valve  pump 
platform.  Can  you  .explain  or  suggest  a 
remedy?  c.  s.  B. 

Canastota,  N.  T. 

If  the  style  of  pump  alone  makes  the 
difference  noted  in  the  palatability  of  the 
water  from  these  wells,  it  is  evident  that 
there  is  little  movement  in  the  water  in 
them,  and  that  the  agitation  and  aeration 
induced  by  the  chain  running  through  the 
water  is  sufficient  to  at  least  partially  re¬ 
move  the  stale  odor  and  taste.  It  might 
be  that  the  style  of  pump  chain  carrying 
pocket  elevators,  similar  to  those  used  in 
grain  conveying  chutes,  would  still  further 
improve  the  character  of  the  water  from 
these  wells.  If  water  is  not  agitated  it 
can  obtain  but  little  oxygen  from  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  even  though  the  well  is  open  at 
the  top.  The  superiority  of  water  drawn 
by  a  windlass  and  bucket  so  often  noted 
is  probably  due  more  to  this  agitation  and 
the  carrying  down  of  air  by  the  empty 
tucket  than  to  the  sentimental  reverence 
inspired  by  the  o’d  song  and  boyhood 
memories.  m.  b.  D. 


Asbestos  Shingles 

Will  you  advise  me  as  to  the  asbestos 
shingles?  Are  they  better  than  wood 
shingles?  I  wish  to  shingle  my  house. 

Lagraugeville,  N.  Y.  c.  M. 

Asbestos  .shingles  are  made  from  a 
mixture  of  about  85%  Portland  cement 
and  15%  long  fiber  asbestos.  After  be¬ 
ing  built  up  by  a  method  somewhat  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper,  the  shingles  are  cut  to  the 
proper  size  from  the  sheet  and  subjected 
to  a  tremendous  pressure — about  12,000 
pounds  to  the  square  inch.  The  result  is 
a  tough  cement  sheet  reinforced  with  the 
long  asbestos  fibers.  The  claim  is  made 
for  these  shingles,  that  if  applied  proper¬ 
ly  with  rust-resisting  fasteners,  they  will 
outlast  any  roof  to  which  they  are  ap¬ 
plied.  From  their  construction  this 
claim  would  appear  to  be  true.  They 
have  not  been  on  the  marked  long  enough 
to  fix  their  length  of  life  as  yet,  but  have 
been  in  .use  for  a  great  enough  length 
of  time  to  show  that  they  have  great 
wearing  qualities.  Another  advantage  in 


their  use  is  their  fireproofing  quality,  be¬ 
ing  absolutely  unburnable. 

On  the  other  hand,  good  shingles  have 
many  advantages  for  use  as  a  roof  cov¬ 
ering  in  housebuilding  especially.  One 
of  the  greatest  of  these  is  their  adapt¬ 
ability  to  so  many  different  treatments, 
making  it  possible  to  suit  the  roof  to 
different  types  of  wall  coverings  and  sur¬ 
roundings,  thus  securing  a  harmonious 
whole.  From  a  constructive  point  of 
view  a  shingle  roof  also  offers  certain 
advantages.  It  does  not  require  as  ex¬ 
pensive  sheathing  under  it,  is  less  in  first 
cost,  is  easily  remodeled  or  repaired,  and 
if  well  laid  of  good  material,  under  or¬ 
dinary  conditions  will  last  from  20  to  25 
years.  Another  factor  in  favor  of  the 
shingle  roof  is  the  fact  that  the  average 
carpenter  has  had  a  great  deal  more  ex¬ 
perience  in  laying  them  than  he  has  had 
with  other  types  of  roofs.  This  natur¬ 
ally  results  in  better  and  faster  work. 
Probably  one  of  their  chief  defects  is  the 
fact  that  the  best  grades  are  made  from 
inflammable  woods  such  as  cedar.  This 
coupled  ^vith  the  fact  that  they  are  cut 
up  in  such  thin  pieces  and  so  exposed  to 
the  drying  effects  of  the  Summer  sun 
makes  a  roof  that  kindles  very  easily  and 
burns  very  rapidly.  B.  H.  S. 


Another  Staple  Puller 

On  page  1497  you  have  a  couple  of 
illustrations  of  staple  pullers.  Both  of 
these  will  be  found  to  be  useful,  but  I 
want  to  give,  through  you,  to  the  farm¬ 
ing  community,  what  I  believe  is  the 


most  useful  article  of  the  kind  that  I 
have  ever  seen.  It  is  on  the  order  of 
both  of  those  described,  but  is  an  im¬ 
provement  on  both  of  them.  I  have  used 
one  of  these  for  years,  and  I  am  sure 
that  there  have  been  made  from  this 
model  hundreds  by  farmers  and  stock- 
men  who  had  seen  it.  I  have  always  had 
them  made  from  old  buggy  springs,  using 
one  end,  which  has  a  hole  in  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  hanging  the  tool  in  the  barn. 
Take  a  piece  of  the  spring  about  20  inch¬ 
es  long  and  have  the  blacksmith  make 
it  in  the  shape  shown  on  the  drawing 
accompanying  this  letter.  The  inner 
edges  of  the  hook  should  be  rounded  so 
as  not  to  cut  the  staple.  Armed  with 
this  tool  in  the  left  hand  and  either  a 
hammer  or  hatchet  in  the  right  hand 
there  is  little  trouble  in  pulling  staples 
even  though  the  wood  has  grown  over 
them.  I  have  never  paid  more  than  25c 
for  making  one  of  the  pullers.  Of  course 
the  length,  about  18  inches  after  they 
are  finished,  is  a  matter  of  choice.  A 
long  one  pulls  more  easily  than  a  short 
one.  I  myself  have  used  them  always 
of  the  length  of  about  18  inches.  The 
front  end  should  always  be  rounded  as 
shown,  and  not  straight. 

North  Carolina.  tiios.  b.  wildeb. 


Analysis  of  Water 

Our  water,  which  is  pumped  from  a 
well  dug  in  the  yard,  has  recently  ac¬ 
quired  a  bad  odor,  though  in  appearance 
perfectly  clear  and  is  not  unpleasant  to 
the  taste..  What  steps  are  necessary  to 
have  it  analyzed,  to  whom  to  send  it, 
what  fee,  if  any,  is  required,  etc.? 

Allendale,  N.  J.  J.  B.  M. 

Before  having  this  water  analyzed  I 
would  suggest  that  you  have  the  well 
pumped  dry  and  cleaned,  looking  for  the 
carcass  of  any  animal  that  may  have 
fallen  into  it  or  pollution  from  some 
neighboring  privy  vault,  cesspool,  barn¬ 
yard  or  other  source  of  filth.  Your  local 
health  officer  will  undoubtedly  aid  you  m 
this  matter  and  be  able  to  refer  you  to  a 
State  or  private  laboratory  at  which  the 
water  will  be  examined,  if  that  measure 
is  thought  worth  while.  The  first  step 
in  attempting  to  find  the  source  of  possi¬ 
ble  pollution  of  a  well  should  be  careful 
search  of  the  surroundings  rather  than  a 
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chemical  or  bacteriological  analysis.  The 
latter  may,  or  may  not  give  useful  in¬ 
formation  and,  in  any  event,  will  have  to 
be  supplemented  by  a  personal  investiga¬ 
tion  on  the  premises  to  be  of  any  value. 
I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  your  State 
Department  of  Health  offers  free  labor¬ 
atory  examinations  of  water  from  pri¬ 
vate  sources  of  supply  but  think  it 
doubtful.  n.  B.  D. 


Handling  an  Acetylene  Gas  Plant 

I  would  like  to  give  a  few  words  of  ad¬ 
vice  to  those  contemplating  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  an  acetylene  plant 

Do  not  put  the  machine  in  the  cellar 
of  your  dwelling.  The  gas  which  is  gen¬ 
erated  passes  from  the  water  into  which 
the  carbide  has  been  dropped  to  a  tank, 
which  has  a  water  seal,  and  the  gas  is 
forced  by  the  weight  of  this  tank,  through 
the  pipes  to  the  burners.  If  a  leak  should 
develop  in  this  gas  holder,  there  would  be 
a  continuous  generation  and  a  steady 
flow  of  gas  into  the  cellar  of  your  house, 
if  your  plant  was  there  located,  and 
should  it  come  in  contact  with  a  flame 
of  any  kind  a  disastrous  explosion  would 
occur.  The  location  of  a  machine  in  the 
cellar  would  necessitate  the  carrying  in 
and  out  of  a  considerable  quantity  of 
water,  and  refuse  from  the  carbide.  If 
you  use  a  drain,  it  will  certainly  become 
clogged  with  lime.  My  advice  is — and 
I  have  had  15  years’  experience  in  at¬ 
tending  to  a  plant — to  house  your  ma¬ 
chine  outside  of  your  dwelling.  Have  an 
abundance  of  water  handy.  Make  sure 
that  your  house  is  frost-proof.  Be  sure 
that  the  top  of  your  drain  trough  is  re¬ 
movable,  and  if  the  pipe  conveying  the 
gas  to  your  dwelling  has  any  bend,  in 
which  moisture  might  condense  ."nd  ob¬ 
struct  the  flow  of  gas  at  this  point  insert 
a  drainage  cock.  j.  s.  adams. 

Connecticut. 


Use  of  a  Tractor  and  Cultivator 

I  would  like  to  know  the  practicability 
of  using  two  ordinary  one-horse  cultivat¬ 
ors,  bolted  together,  to  be  used  with  a 
tractor,  having  rows  sufficiently  far  apart, 
that  tractor  would  straddle  the  rows  and 
at  the  same  time  be  sufficiently  weighty 
and  rigid  to  prevent  sliding  on  slight 
slopes.  If  this  could  be  accomplished  it 
seems  to  me  it  would  increase  tractor  use 
on  the  smaller  farms,  and  economize  cul¬ 
tivation  expenses.  w.  A.  R. 

Colebrook,  Pa. 

We  would  like  to  ask  if  any  of  our  read¬ 
ers  has  ever  tried  a  plan  of  this  sort  with 
the  tractors  We  have  never  heard  of  just 
this  kind  of  work,  and  could  only  give  a 
guess  or  an  opinion  which,  would  not  have 
much  value.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers 
have  tried  the  plan.  Many  of  them  are  of 
an  inventive  turn  of  mind,  and  have  tried 
a  number  of  experiments  with  their  trac¬ 
tors.  We  would  like  to  have  their  expei-i- 
ence,  or  if  they  have  never  tried  the  plan 
we  would  like  to  have  their  opinion  re¬ 
garding  this  suggestion. 


Terra  Cotta  for  Barn  Building 

I  want  to  build  a  fireproof,  damp-proof, 
one-story  cow  barn  and  fireproof  silo.  I 
have  been  advised  to  use  terra  cotta  blocks 
for  cow  bam  and  silo.  Do  you  consider 
the.se  blocks  the  best  material  I  could  get 
for  such  a  building,  and  if  so  what  kind 
of  terra  cotta  blocks?  If  you  do  not  ad¬ 
vise  these  blocks  what  material  do  yin? 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  v.  M. 

For  such  a  barn  as  you  desire  to  build 
you  could  use  concrete  terra  cotta  blocks, 
corrugated  hollow  tile  with  concrebe  plas¬ 
ter  on  inside  and  stucco  finish  on  outside, 
or  solid  concrete.  You  should  make  a  study 
of  the  cost  of  these  materials  under  your 
conditions  and  be  guided  somewhat  by 
that.  Of  the  materials  mentioned  either 
of  the  first  two  will  insure  a  warmer  barn, 
more  free  from  dampness.  As  for  the  silo 
glazed  hollow  tile  makes  an  excellent  ma¬ 
terial  for  building  a  durable  fireproof  silo. 

ir.  F,  J. 


Ill-smeleing  Cistern. — If  W.  A.. 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  page  41,  will  extend  the 
overflow  to  within  four  or  five  inches 
of  the  bottom,  so  that  the  pressure  of  the 
water  will  force  the  bottom  water  out, 
his  cistern  will  soon  be  purified.  Be 
sure  the  outlet  is  not  low  enough  to  act 
as  a  syphon.  E.  W.  B. 

Lawrence,  Micih. 


He  is  a  very  small  boy,  just  beyond 
the  limits  of  babyhood.  The  other  day 
someone  a^ied  him  if  he  was  not  father’s 
boy.  He  answered:  “Yes.”  “And  are 
you  mother’s  boy,  too?”  “Yes,”  replied 
Charlie.  “Well,  how  can  you  be  fatheris 
boy  and  mother’s  boy  at  the  same  time?” 
“Oh,”  replied  Charlie,  indifferently, 
“can’t  a  wagon  have  two  horses?” — ■ 
Woman’s  Journal. 
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DIBBLE’S 
Seed  Farms 


'  comprise  nearly  2,000  acres  ot 
the  choicest  lands  in  Northwestern 
,  New  York  from  which  we  ship  direct 
to  you  but  one,  and  that  the  best  quality 
of  Farm  Seeds  grown  in  America. 

10,000  bushels  D.B.  Brand  Alfalfa,  Clover 
and  Grass  Seed  uniformly  above  99.50^ 
Pure.  Northern  grown,  hardy,  full  of  vigor. 
35,000  bushels  Seed  Oats,  heavy,  weighing 
45  lbs.  per  bushel,  grain  bright,  thoroughly  re¬ 
cleaned,  enormously  productive,  many  (four cus¬ 
tomers  reporting  yields  of  over  1 00  bushels  per  acre. 
20,000  bushels  Seed  Corn,  every  bushel 
Northern  grown,  acclimated,  suited  to  Northern 
conditions.  Best  8  varieties,  Flint  and  Dent  for 
Crop  and  Silo.  Tested  in  our  own  Laboratory  for 
Germination  and  Moisture  content,  average  germi¬ 
nation  above  95^,  the  highest  grade  obtainable. 
50,000  bushels  Seed  Potatoes,  Pedigree 
Slock.  Best  1 5  varieties,  in  any  quantity,  from 
barrels  to  car  loads  at  lower  prices  than  the 
same  quality  can  be  purchased  for  elsewhere. 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog 
Dibble’s  New  Book  on  Alfalfa  Culture 
and  ten  samples  Dibble’s  Farm  Seeds 

FREE 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

S  —I  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Box  B 


>wer 


Headquarters 
for  Farm  Seeds 


GRASS  SEED  m 


Pure  Qualities.  Wonderful  values.  Profits  divided  with 
customers.  Clover  S8. 25  per  bu.  Timothy  52.25.  Alslke 
Clover  and  Timothy  54.00.  Sweet  Clover  53.75.  Alfal¬ 
fa  $7.00.  Other  seeds  In  proportion."'  All  sold  subject 

government  teat  under  an  absolute  money-baek  guarantee.  We  ^e 
epeeialists  in  grass  and  field  seeds.  Send  today  for  pur  big  profit* 
•naringr.  money-aavinff  SEED  GUIDE  which  explaioa.  AH  free. 
American  Mutual  Seed  Co.,  Dept.  660  Chicago,  Ill 


SEEDS 


Our  seeds  are  selected  and  cleaned  to 
beWEEDLESS  and  free  from  dead  grains. 
They  will  go  much  farther  than  ordinary 
field  seeds,  nearly  always  addii^  enough  to 
the  crop  to  pay  for  themselves.  Samples  and 
catalog  inc]udlng**lIow  to  Know  Oood  Seeds’*  free. 
Writ*  today.  O.M.SCOTT  A  SO.irS  CO.,  40  Main  8t.,MarysTlHe,0. 


Clover  Seed 

Our  high  grades  of  Grass  seeds  are  the  most  care¬ 
fully  selected  and  reclejined.  Higliestiii  Purity  and 
Gerinination.  W^'e  Pity  the  freight.  Catalog  and 
8(iini)!es  Free  if  you  mention  tills  jiaper. 

CLICKS  SEED  FARMS,  Smokelown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


SWEET  CLOVER  for  PASTURE 

Prices  and  Cireular  on  request. 

E.  BARTON,  Box  29,  FALMOUTH,  PENDLETON  CO..  KY 


OATS  . . . . 

TIIK<).  HURT  &  sons' 


SENSATION;  Pecord  yielder.  Extra  fine  seed. 
Also  SEED  CORN.  Samples  and  catalogue  free. 

Melrose,  Ohio 


O  A  X  ^  SIBERIAN,  SWEDISH  SELECT.  OHIO  8453 
OHIO  202.  Selections  from  O.  A.  K.  S. 
TViite  for  samples.  R.  0.  EVANS  &  SONS,  Venedocia,  0. 


COLLINS’  SEED 

> lelds  buinj>er crops.  Finest* strains 
of  profit  varieties,  proved  atnl 
Impr-ivetl  I*y  leais  of  selection. 

Get  our  lO-day  test  offer 
Arthur  J.  Collins  &  Son,  Box  77,  Moorestown,  N.  J.  Book  Free 


CORN 


GLOVER 


AtWHOLESALE 

We  save  you  money. 
Buy  now  before  ad- 

_  _ _ _  vance.  Crop  short.  We 

expect  higher  prices. 
Don  t  buy  Field  Seeds  of  any  kina  until  you  see  our 
samples  and  prices.  We  specialize  on  Guaranteed  quality, 
tested  Cjover.Timothy,  Alfalfa,  Sweet  Clover  and  Alsike; 
sold  subject  to  your  approval  and  government  test.  Write 
today  for  samples  .special  prices  and  big  Profit-Sharing  Seed  Guide. 

American  Mutual  Seed  Co.,  Dept.  160,  Chicago,  Illinois 


CLOVER  AND  GRASS  SEEDS 

Selected  carefully  for  Purity  tind  Germination. 
Rearaiessliarley—Seetl Oats— .Seed Corn.  State 
your  wants  ;ind  a«k  for  Samples.  Catalogue  Free. 
The  Eikenberry  Bros.  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 


TOMATO  SEED-NewStoneasiiGreaterBaltimore 

Pound  postage  paid,  IL.'iO.  Hooking  orders  for  Sweet 
Pot.’ito  and  other  Vegetable  plants.  Send  for  de¬ 
scriptive  list.  II.  AUSTIN,  P’elton,  Delaware 

Q|?PT\  Yellow  Hint  type.  .Satisfaction 

guaranteed.  Circulars  free. 

-wwawi  cilAS.  TA.N.NKR.Pleas.ntValley.N.Y. 


QTRAU/nCDDV  Dl  lUTC  Kverbearing  and  June  varie- 
OltTAnDCntVl  rLAniOtie.s.  Also  Raspberry  ami 
l!lackl>err.v  j)lauts,  Asparagus  roots  and  Sweet  Potato 
seed.  Catalogue  free.  M.  .N,  ItOILGO.Vliieinnd,  N.  J. 


siRtwBERRr  PUHIS 

Catalogue  Free.  Basil  Perry,  Georoetown,  Delaware 

SmallFrilitPlanh  from  the  Vermont  hills.  Aiiva- 

0  lldlirruiiridnis  yietje.s.  Absolutely  hardy  and 
plants  free  from  crown  gall  or  otlier  diseases.  Cat¬ 
alog  free.  Geo.  D.  Ailcen,  Bo.x  M,  Putuey,  Vt. 

Atiock  Farms  Strain  ASPARAGUS  SEED 

S5  per  1  b.  A.  R.  Randolph,  Bound  Brook,  N.  j . 

5,000,000  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

at  $1.90  to  $2  per  1,000 

Fr.ank  Knowles  of  Oliio  says  “  your  J'lants  are  as 
good  as  I  have  paid  $8  per  1,000  for.”  Catalog  tree 
tute  today,  c.  S.  PERDUE.  Box  21,  Showell,  Md. 

Luring’  1,000,000  Strawberry  Plants 

Tou  .sliould  get  our  prices  to-day  sure.  We  can  save 
.'ou  money  on  the  Everbearing  varieties,  as  well  as  on 
sorts.  Our  i)lants  are  Hardy  MICHIGAN 
uitnw  N.  We  growthemon  good  soil,  and  this  assures 
you  or  the  best,  at  lowest  pi'ices.  We  guarantee  to 
please  you  or  return  your  money. 

henry  KMUONG  a-  80X8,  Stcvensvllle,  Mleli. 

100  Strawberri^  Plants  $1.40  Pafd 

Superb.  We  introduced  proflrre»afve. 

70  cts.. postpaid.  Catalog 
au  apout  the  New  Evex^earere  and  other  impotent  varieties. 

C.  H.  FLANSBURGH  &  SON,  Jackson,  Mich. 


The  Township  System  of  Schools  Proposed 
for  New  York 
Part  II. 

Cox  SOLI  DATiox. — Does  the  town.ship 
system  mean  the  consolidation  of  the 
rural  schools?  There  are  many  people 
honestly  opposed  to  consolidation.  There 
are  many  who  oppose  the  township  sys¬ 
tem  Avho  iLse  this  fear  of  consolidation 
to  clinch  all  their  arguments  against  the 
measure.  It  i.s  said  that  it  will  be  im¬ 
possible  to  transport  the  children  to  con¬ 
solidated  schools.  Before  rural  deliv¬ 
ery  was  introduced  there  were  many 
who  scouted  the  idea  of  the  farmers  ever 
having  their  mail  delivered  at  their  gates, 
but  it  is  being  delivered.  There  will  be 
days  when  it  Avill  be  impossible  for  the 
children  to  reach  a  consolidated  school 
even  with  transportation  provided.  There 
are  days  when  they  cannot  reach  the  lo¬ 
cal  school.  xVs  a  matter  of  fact  where 
consolidation  has  gone  into  effect  the 
attendance  at  the  con.solidated  school  has 
been  better  than  the  combined  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  former  local  sclfools.  We 
forget  that  consolidation  of  schools  has 
been  going  on  for  nearly  half  a  cen¬ 
tury.  There  are  not  as  many  rural 
schools  ill  this  State  today  as  there  were 
25  years  ago  and  it  is  safe  to  predict 
that  there  will  be  fewer  25  years  from 
now  than  there  are  at  the  present  time. 
Many  of  the  rural  schools  have  so  few 
pupils  that  the  teachers  cannot  arouse 
the  »enthnsia.sm  and  interest  that  comes 
from  competition.  In  a  very  few  of  the 
rural  schools  the  number  of  pupils  is  so 
great,  there  are  so  many  classes,  that 
the  teachers  cannot  do  justice  to  all. 
The  only  reasonable  solution  seems  to  be 
consolidation.  If  a  district  with  30  pu¬ 
pils,  a  district  with  10  pupils  and  a  dhs- 
trict  with  five  pupils  were  combined  and 
one  building  used  instead  of  three,  two 
teachers  employed  instead  of  three,  the 
public  money  formerly  going  to  the  three 
disti’icts  used  in  this  one  district,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  combined  schools 
should  not  cost  less  than  the  three  sep¬ 
arate  schools;  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  forty-five  pupils  in  the  one  school 
should  not  receive  better  imstruction 
from  the  two  teachers  than  when  they  at¬ 
tended  the  three  separate  schools.  fVm- 
.solidation  is  a  tendency  of  the  times. 
Manufacturers  combine  to  secure  great¬ 
er  efficiency.  The  successful  farmer  buys 
more  farms  and  consolidates  them  under 
a  single  management,  his  own.  However, 
the  township  system  does  not  mean  con¬ 
solidation.  Under  the  townshii)  system 
when  public  sentiment  says  that  a  di.s- 
trict  should  be  discontinued  it  will  cease 
to  exi.st  because  of  this  sentiment  and 
the  same  statement  is  true  today,  under 
our  present  sys'tem,  when  a  community 
feels  that  it  is  not  good  policy  to  re¬ 
tain  the  rural  school  it  is  given  uj).  No, 
the  township  system  is  not  another  way 
of  saying  consolidation. 

The  AVestern  System. — Those  who 
write  and  speak  against  the  township 
.system  for  this  State  often  refer  to  the 
systems^  of  some  of  our  Western  States. 
There  is  one  very  important  differenee 
between  the  township  systems  of  these 
Western  States  and  the  proposed  system 
for  New  York  State.  The  basis  of  tho' 
WeA'tcrn  systems  is  a  consolidated  school 
while  in  the  hills  introduced  in  the  Legi.s- 
lature  of  our  State,  the  question  of  con¬ 
solidation  is  left  to  the  people  to  de¬ 
cide  and  the  existing  school  districts  are 
not  disturbed. 

I’ROi'OSEi)  Leoislatiox. — Perhaps  a 

brief  summary  of  the  last  township  hill 
introduced  in  our  Assembly  last  Winter 
may  be  of  interest.  This'  bill  was  not 
pressed  for  passage  as  it  was  consid¬ 
ered  best  to  give  the  people  time  to 
study  the  measure  and  be  able  to  express 
their  opinion  as  to  the  form  it  should 
finally  take.  This  bill  provided  for  a 
town  board  of  education  to  consist  of 
seven  members,  elected  by  the  qualified 
voters  at  the  annual  school  meeting  held 
on  the  first  Tuesday  in  >Iay.  The  term 
of  office  of  tlie  members  of  this  boanl 
shall  he  three  "j  ears  and  they  .shall  have 
control  over  all  the  schools  in  the  town 
excei)t  tho.se  located  in  union  free  school 
districts  having  a  population  of  1.500 
more.  If  a  majority  of  the  voters 
living  within  a  union  free  school  dis¬ 
trict  having  a  population  of  1,500  or 
more,  favor  having  their  school  come  in 
under  the  town  board  of  education,  the 
town  board  shall  then  submit  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  voters  of  the  town  living  out¬ 
side  <)f  the  union  free  school  district, 
and  if  a  majority  favor  the  proposition, 
then  all  the  schools  of  the  town  shall 
be  under  a  single  town  board  of  educa¬ 
tion.  If  in  any  town  there  are  two  or 
more  union  free  school  districts,  each 
having  a  population  of  less  than  1.500, 
the  district  superintendent  of  the  district 
in  which  the  town  is  located  shall  issue 
an  order  dividing  the  town  into  as  many 
units  as  there  are  such  union  free  school 
districts,  and  designate  those  rural 
schools  which  .shall  be  associated  with  the 
union,  free  school  in  each  unit.  In  a 
town  in  which  such  units  exist  there 
shall  be  separate  ))oards  of  education 
for  each  unit,  elected  in  the  .same  man¬ 
ner  and  having  the  same  powers  and 
duties  as  the  hoard  of  education  for  the 
entire  town.  Provision  is  made  whereby 
the  school  hoards  of  these  separate  units 
may  sid^mit  to  the  voters  of  their  re- 
.spective  units  this  proposition,  ‘“Shall  all 
the  schools  of  the  town  be  placed  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  one  town  board  of 
education?”  Tiio.s.  u.  stokl. 
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This  Instructive  Guide 
tells  you  how  to  get  Big  Crops  of 

Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Currants. 
Fall-bearing  Strawberries  Our  Specialty. 

Grown  for  plants  only  in  new,  rich  soil,  free  from 
insects  or  disease  from  the  famous  deep  rooted  Baldwin 
Plants.  For  quick,  prolific  crops  of  finest  quality,  our 
plants  are  famous  in  every  fruit  section. 

OUR  GUARANTEE — All  plants  are  guaranteed 
to  be  first-class,  true  to  name,  free  from  disease, 
fresh  dug  to  your  order,  and  money  back  if  you 
are  not  entirely  satisfied.  Send  today  for  our 
Big  Berry  Book  of  Fruit  Plants. 

O.  A.  D.  Baldwin 


R.  R.  15 


BRIDGMAN.  MICH. 


erri 


Joy  Blackberry,  St.  Regis  Raspberry,  Van  Fleet 
Hybrid  Strawberries,  Ideal  and  Caco  Grapes, 
Everybody’s  Currant,  Van  Fleet  Gooseberry. 

illustrated  book  of  64  pages  tells  all  about  them  and  describes  also  all  “the 
good  old  variehes  of  small  fruits.  It  gives  instructions  for  planting  and  culture  and  tells  about  the 
Alida  Lovett  Rose  that  I  am  giving  away.  In  it  are  also  offered  a  full  line  of  Superior  Roses.  Fruit 
trees.  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines,  the  best  Nut  Trees,  Hedge  Plants  and  Garden 
Koots.  Send  for  it  today.  It  is  free.  Quality  unsurpassed — prices  low.  39th  year — 200  acres. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  ::  ::  Box  162  ::  ;;  LITTLE  SILVER,  N.  J. 
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Fancy  Strawberries 

Bring  Big  Profits 

PLANT  the  right  kind  and  grow 
them  in  the  right  way.  Allen’s 
illustrated  Book  of  Berries  de¬ 
scribes  all  the  best  varieties  and 
tells  how  to  grow  them  profitably 
for  home  use  and  local  market, 
also  for  distant  shipping.  A  ; 
complete  guide — this  i?17  Book 
of  Berries.  Send  for  it  today 
—free. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Profits 


growing  SMALL 
FRUITS.  $500  per 
A.  made  per  year 
'•Growing  STRAWBERRIES.  Pay 
for  your  Farm  in  one  year.  Ever- 
bearing  Strawberries  for  garden 
or  market  all  sum  mer.  Money  income  all 
summer.  Howto  growSmall  Fruits  found 
in  Year  Book.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

KEITH  BROS.  Nursery 

Box  200  Sawyer,  Michiitaa 


,  KNIGHT’S 

Kniffht's  Berry  Plants  procure  IiIr  crops.  Mr.  Nord^ 
of  Wisconsin  says  “KniKht's  Strawberry  Plaiila 
brought  me  *665  per  acre  net  iast  year.”  Head  alsnit 
it  in  K.MOli  rS  191 J  CAT.lbOtil  E  which  tells  Imw 
to  grow  Straw lieiries,  Kaspherrles,  and  other  small 
fruits  successiiilly.  .‘send  lor  a  copy.  Write  today. 

^avid  Knight  &  Son,  Box  80,  Sawyer,  Michigan 

'BERRY  PLANTS 

Strawberries 

EVERBEARING  AND  OTHER  KINDS 

Also  Headquarters  for  Rasp. 
berries.  Blackberries,  Currants, 
Gooseberries,  Grapes,  Asparagus, 
Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Seed 
Potatoes,  Eggs  for  Hatching,  Crates, 
Baskets,  etc.  34  years  experience. 
Catalog  free.  Write  today,  address 
L.  J.  Farmer,  Box  720,PnIa8ltl,N.Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

r-Aoh’it'-X  SI  .65  per  1,000.  June  and  vallvar'eties. 
•  .WortH'''\  Peach  trees  and  othe  plants  a’ low  prices. 
•I’jj'ti'.-’A  Truthful, Illustrate  booktellsall.  It’sfree 

MAYER'S  PLANT  NURSERY,  Merill,  Michigar 

■  (Bohemian  Nurseryman) 


earlier  than  you  ever  had  before. 

THOUSANDS 

of  up-to-date  gardeners  are  making 
big  money — you  can  do  the  same. 
Don’t  be  satisfied  with  a  garden 
like  the  other  fellow — beat  him 
to  it.  Have  a  garden  that  you’ll 
be  proud  of,  a  garden  that  will 
bring  the  admiration  of  your 
friends.  No  matter  how  back¬ 
ward  the  Spring,  it’s  easy  with 

THE  BALL  SEED  &  PLANT  FORCER 

Send  for  my  Beautiful  BOOK  FREE.  It’s  chuck 
full  of  the  latest  developments  in  modern  gardening.  It 
gives  you  gardening  information  found  in  no  other  publi¬ 
cation.  _  It  tells  you  how  you  can  have  a  garden  with 
flowers  in  full  bloom  and  vegetables  for  your  table  a  month 
earlier  than  you  ever  had  befSre.  Just  drop  me  a  post 
card  and  I’ll  send  you  your  copy  by  return  mail. 
TH^^BALj^^flFG^^Oj^^ept^C^^jIenside^Pa. 

INCREASE  YOUR  FRUIT  PROFITS 

Use  the  “Berlin  Quart” — the  white  bas¬ 
ket.  See  how  much  quicker 
your  fruit  sells  for  top  prices. 
Our  free  catalog  is  full  of 
helps  for  fruit  growers — 
write  today  —  extra  dis¬ 
counts  now. 

THE  BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 
Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


C.  N.  ROBINSON  A  BRO 


HOT  BED  SASH 

(jP  CYPRESS,  wellmada 
11  in  with  cross  bar,  blind 
UVU  tenons, whiteleadedin 
joints.  Glass,  $2.00  per  Box. 

,  Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


^TRAWRFRRY  plants  — Best  Everbearing.  Also 

O  I  HM  IlUtnil  I  standard  June  fruiting  varieties. 
VFRFTARI  ALL  KINDS.  Get  my  price  on  plants 
■  LiUl.  IMUkUO  sent  by  parcel  post,  prepaid,  and 
special  price  on  large  orders.  C.  E.  EIEf.l),  Sewell,  N.  J. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Millions  of  Healthy,  true-to-name  plants  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices,  ineliidine  the  ever-bearing  kinds.  Wo 
guarantee  to  please  you  or  refund  your  money.  De¬ 
scriptive  catalog  Freei  f.  W.  JOHNSON  S  BRO.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  S/?LE 

60  varietios  to  select  from,  fneigdm^  the  Fall-bearinsr  Asparagus 
roots.  Raspberry  an(i  Dewberry  plants,  etc.  Send  lor  Free 
Catalog.  Dept.  2.  J.  KEIFFORD  HALL,  F'  ‘ 


Rhodesdale,  Md. 


CAMPBELL’S  EARLY  STRAWBERRY 

Tiie  Best  First  Early  Variety,  A  new  one  and  a 
money  maker.  Oirenlar  Free. 
WILUAKI)  li,  KIL.LE  _  Swedesboro,  N.  J. 


QlrauiharruPlanfo  50,00®  Progre.tsive  @  t4.75  per  1.000. 

OTrawoerrynanis  s.  a.  vihihn,  unrtiy,  iiei. 


COLLINS’  FRUIT  GUIDE 


lllllllllUmiJlUUUUlllllilillllllllllUiUiauiiauuiiiliiilllllllliluiiiliiiiiiiHliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimminuiiiirri' 

Strong,  sturdy  peach,  pear,  apple  and  cherry 
trees,  etc.,  of  the  finest  proved  varieties,  at  mod. 
erate  prices. 

Includes  remarkable  practical  group  offers  of 
trees,  berry  plants,  vines,  garden  roots,  etc.— 
from  166  for  15.90  to  259  for  f7.50. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS  &  SON,  i«oomT^wN!N.  j. 

liiiiiimiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiinTnmiiiHKiiiiiiimii!" .  niiiilll* 


Get  youi-  FR.EE  COPY- Today 
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RtLJRAL  NEW-YORICER 


The  Watch  of  Railroad  Accuracy 


Engineer 

Tom  Cushing, 
of  the  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande  R.R., 
whose  Hamilton 
keeps  perfect 
time  every  day 
after  years  of 
strenuous  loco¬ 
motive  service. 


If  You  Owned  His  Watch 
— you  would  be  proud  of  it 

Your  pride  would  come  from  the  fine 
accuracy  of  the  watch.  Every  time 
you  looked  at  it  you  would  be  sure 
of  the  time.  You  would  say  “my 
watch”  the  way  a  proud  father  says 
“my  son”  or  the  owner  of  well-kept 
land  says  “my  farm.”  To  feel  this 
satisfaction  you  don’t  have  to  own 
this  man’s  Hamilton  Watch. 

Any  Hamilton  will  do,  for  all 
Hamilton  Watches  have  Hamilton 
Accuracy  and  Hamilton  Durability. 

Ask  your  jeweler  about  the  Hamil¬ 
ton.  Hear  what  he  has  to  say  before 
you  buy  a  watch.  If  no  Hamilton 
jeweler  is  near  you,  write  to  us. 

Write  for  the  Hamilton  Watch  Book — 
”The  Timekeeper’* 

Mailed  Free.  It  pictures  and  describes 
Hamilton  movements  as  low  as  $12.25  ($13.00 
in  Canada),  and  Hamiltons  at  $15.00,  $25.00, 
$28.00,  $40.00,  $50.00,  $80.00,  up  to  $150.00  for 
the  Hamilton  Masterpiece  in  18k.  gold  case. 
Made  in  many  models  for  men  and  women. 

HAMILTON  WATCH  COMPANY 

Dept.  69  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 
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Grown 

GinAI  N 
DRILLS 


Combine 
lightest  draft 
with  greatest 
s  trength. 
Sow  anyseed, 
from  bu  c  k- 
wheat  to  kidney  beans.  Both 
grain  and  fertilizer  feeds  can  be  instantly 
Idiusted.  Power  from  both  wheels— no 
side  draft  or  loss  in  turning.  The  only 
drill  that  will  handle  damp  or  sticky  ter- 
tilizer  successfully.  All-steel 
wood  or  steel  wheels.  Hoe,  Single  Disc 
and  Double  Disc  Styles— for  every  pur¬ 
pose.  We  also  make  Crown  Traction  .. 

Sprayer,  Lime  Sowers  and  Gra^*" 

Seeders — backed  by  33  years 
manufacturing  experience. 

Write  for  catalog-today! 

Crown  M’f’gCo. 

12' Wayne  St. 

Phelps, N.Y. 


Owens  Trcvnsplanter 


f  Only  Self'Setting  machine. 

Transi  ’  '  .  -  .  .  -  - 


_ plants  sweet  potatoes, 

tomatoes,  tobacco,  strawber¬ 
ries,  cabbage,  nursery  cuttings 
etc.  Any  desired  depth.  Bet¬ 
ter  than  hand.  As  plant  is  re¬ 
leased,  water  valve  op¬ 
ens,  then  closer  rollers 

grc.ss  dry  soil  around  plant' 
olds  moisture  but  leaves 
BO  wet  surface  soil  to  bake. 

J«  L.  Owens  Co. 

1141  Dartmouth  St..  Minneapolis.  Minn, 


4  to  7  Acres 
a  day 
/^rculaij 
free 


Year  of  Years  to  Plant  Potatoes 
Let  the  Aspinwall  Dp  the  Work 


The  only  correct  drop.  A  one-man.  Automatic 
Potato  Planter.  Saves  expense  of  extra  man. 
Does  all  the  work— afi  the  time.  Plants  more  tmres 
per  day— opens  the  furrow,  drops  the  seed,  any  size, 
any  distance,  marks  the  next  row— all  in  one  opera¬ 
tion.  65,000  now  in  use.  Plant  the  Aspinwall  way. 


Aspinwall  No.  3  Potato  Planter 


1 


Com,  pea,  bean  and  fertilizer 
ments  nirnished  when  wanted. 

Send  today  for  FREE  BOOK  giving 
facts  how  to  plant  for  profit. 
Cutters,  Planters,  Sprayers,  Dig 
gers.  Sorters. 

Aspinwall  Manufacturing^ 
Company 

>62  Sabin  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Vorld’s  Oldest  and  Largest 
lakers  of  Potato  Machinery 


attach- 


^  Potato 

Cl£4tCK^  Planter 

Raise  Potatoes  Tbis  Year 

Increase  your  profits  by  using  our  potato  planter. 
Opens  furrow,  drops  seed  Eny  distance  or  depth, 
covers,  marks  for  next  row — all  automatically. 
Puts  on  fertilizer  if  desired.  One  man  operates 
and  sees  seed  drop.  Made  of  steel  and  malleable 
iron,  assuring  long  service  and  few  repairs. 

Send  for  Catalog 


EUREKA 

MOWER 

CO. 

Box  840 
Utica. 

N.  Y. 


THE  FREDERICK  COUNTY  LIME  AND 
FERTILIZER  SPREADER 

Low  Price  and  Quality  Combined 

Save  money  by  spreading 
lime,  limestone,  or  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers,  wood  ashes, 
etc.,  with  a  Frederick  Coun¬ 
ty  Spreader. 

This  strong,  durable.  lo\v-do\v 
spreader  made  famous  by  its  simple 

oonstruetion,  low  cost  and  the  sav-  .......  „ 

iiig  it  etteots  in  labor,  time  and  materials  applied.  Positive  force 
feed  eliminates  choking  of  materials  ill  hopper.  Spreading  attach- 

iiient  .preads  regularly  and  uniformly  at  all  times.  Equipped  with  all  the  newest  improvements  m- 
ehniing  our  patented  automatic  gear  clutch  fo 
E<iiiipped  with  correct  acre-mark,  indicator,  and  s^ 
liiiilt  honestly  and  with  service  in  mind.  tVi-ite  ii 

WOODSBORO  LIME  SPREADER  CO.— Dept.  0  20— BALTIMORE,  MD. 


February  17,  1917. 


A  Winter  Vacation 


(Tontimied  from  page227't 
hath  another  to  attend  him.”  "Ignorance 
is  the  curse  of  God,  Knowdedge  the  wing 
whereby  we  fly  to  Heaven,”  etc.,  etc. 
Educational,  also,  are  the  museums,  the 
Now  and  the  Old  National,  the  Smith¬ 
sonian,  the  ^Medical,  etc.  Days  can  be 
spent  in  these  also  with  interest  and 
profit.  Hack  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving 
is  the  Government  conservatory,  where 
flowers  and  plants  for  the  White  House 
are  grown ;  also  hundreds  of  thousands 
for  the  parks  of  the  city.  An  hour  spent 
lately  in  a  walk  through  these  grounds 
gave  us  much  information  along  plant  and 
flower  and  shrub  lines.  There  are  experi¬ 
ment  gardens  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 


ored."  at  front  and  rear,  under  the  Jim 
Crow  laws.  We  all,  as  citizens,  have 
joint  ownership  in  the  Capitol  City,  and 
the  appreciation  of  this,  as  well  as  politi¬ 
cal  influences,  tends  to  make  for  equality 
and  democratic  social  conditions  here. 
People  are  easy  to  meet,  and  the  general 
courtesy  prevailing  has  always  impressed 
us.  The  plan  of  the  city  makes  it  easy  to 
find  one’s  way  Jibout,  and  car  service  is 
convenient  and  cheap.  The  width  of 
streets  and  traffic  regulations  also  make 
for  safety  in  street  travel.  Living  here, 
for  transients,  in  boarding  houses  and 
restaurants  at  least,  is  less  expensive 
than  in  Massachusetts.  My  wife  and  I, 
one  season,  made  a  stay  where  the  pres¬ 
ent  Spe.aker  of  the  House  and  his  family 
were  also  gue.sts,  and  our  expense  was  less 
than  $15  a  week  for  two. 

Vacation  Advantages. — To  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Rural  family  may  I  renew 
the  suggestion?  Plan  to  have  your  life 
include  some  vacations.  Have  at  least 
one  of  these  take  iu  the  Capital  City  of 


Home  of  George  Washington— Mount  Vernon 


meiit  near  Arlington,  too.  that  may  be 
visited. 

Stkeiit  Sights. — AVashington  historic 
is  all  about  us  I  Statues  and  markers  and 
memorials  meet  us  at  every  point,  finding 
fitting  culmination  in  Arlington  and 
Mount  Vernon.  Detailed  description  of 
the  story  of  the  nation’s  life  that  is  writ¬ 
ten  here  need  not  be  given  ;  but  that  this 
is  the  Washington  of  Washington  and 
Lincoln  and  IVolister  and  Grant  and  those 
famous  In  Amcrian  history,  we  cannot 
fail  to  realize  as  we  take  the  ways  fa¬ 
miliar  to  them,  and  see  the  worn  stones 
of  the  Capitol  that  their  steps  have  helped 
to  mark.  Washington  entertaining  must 
first  include  mention  of  its  street  life  (at 
least  to  us  Northerners).  Its  mixture  of 
white  and  colored  iiopulation  is  always 
novel ;  its  occasional  Indians  and  Mexi¬ 
cans  (not  many  of  these  last  just  uow) 
are  interesting.  Never  have  I  seen  a 
Chinese  baby  elsewhere,  or  an  Indian 
family,  brave,  squaw,  and  two  just-able- 
to-walk  boy  members,  bargaining  with 
agent  of  sight-seeing  auto  for  a  city  tour. 
Many  foreigners  are  seen  about  the  city, 
naturally  !  To  find  a  class  doing  manual 
labor  here  that  doesn't  feel  above  it.  and 
its  membei-s.  though  so  near  the  White 
House,  not  expecting  to.  reach  the  execu¬ 
tive  chair  ultimately,  is  refreshing  and 
entertaining.  Concerts  at  ^lariue  Bar¬ 
racks.  ahso  Soldiers’  Home,  are  open  to 
the  public  weekly,  and  lectures  are  many 
and  often  free. 

Public  I>ectures. — The  most  interest¬ 
ing  lecture  ever  attended  by  the  writer 
was  one  given  a  few  years  ago  by  F.  Hop- 
kinson  Smith,  in  the  beautiful  Coutmen- 
tal  Hall,  before  a  large  and  distinguished 
audience,  the  subject  being  Art,_  and  to 
this  admission  was  free._  as  it  is  to  so 
many  informing  talks  in  Washington. 
The  very  next  night,  as  it  happened,  we 
enjoyed  an  excellent  travel  lecture  at  the 
PanXVmerioaii  Building,  just  adjacent. 
The  Corcoran  Gallery,  also  on  Seven¬ 
teenth  .sti’oot,  all  should  visit  for  its  art 
collections.  On  four  days  of  the  week 
admission  here  is  free  also. 

Public  lNscBiPTioN.s.-;-In  no  other 
city  have  we  seen  such  inscriptions  as 
these  that  follow,  which  are  upon  the 
fronts  of  the  Enion  Station  and  new  Post 
Office  buildings.  Is  it  not  good  to  have 
thoughts  like  these  brought  so  plainly  to 
public  mind?  Inscription  on  Post  Office: 
‘•Messenger  of  Sympathy  and  Love;  Ser¬ 
vant  of  Parted  Friends;  Consoler  of  the 
Lonely ;  Enlarger  of  Common  I-ife  ;  Car¬ 
rier  of  News  and  Knowledge  ;  Instrument 
of  Trade  and  Industry ;  Promoter  of 
^Mutual  Acquaintance;  Of  Peace  and 
Good-MTll  Among  the  Nations.”  In¬ 
scriptions  on  Union  Station:  “The  Farm, 
Best  Home  of  the  Family;  Main  Source 
of  Natural  Wealth  ;  Foundation  of  Civil¬ 
ized  Society;  The  Natural  Providence; 
Sweetener  of  Hut  and  Hall ;  Biunger  of 
IJfe  Out  of  Naught ;  Freedom,  O  Fairest 
of  All;  The  Daughters  of  Time  and  of 

Thought.”  ^  XT  .  • 

Comforts  in  Living. — Not  quite  in 
accord,  perhaps,  with  this  broad  senti¬ 
ment  are  the  frosted  notices  iu  cars  go¬ 
ing  toward  Virginia  of  “White”  and  “Col- 


your  country,  and  make  it  of  some  length. 
For  location,  choose  the  section  of  the 
city  that  pleases  you.  Our  choice  is  Cap¬ 
itol  Hill,  as  being  central  to  most  attrac¬ 
tions.  Find  a  homelike  stopping  place; 
some  good  friends  to  guide  and  companion 
von,  and  give  yourselves  fully  to  all  the 
interests  that  this  beautiful  and  inform¬ 
ing  and  inspiring  city  has  for  your  enjoy¬ 
ment.  E.  F.  DICKINSON. 


A  Woman  Who  Hates  Cats 
As  a  man’s  paper  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  liked 
because  it  gives  men  a  chance  to  express 
their  views,  whether  they  are  popular  or 
not.  The  same  privilege  should  be  given 
the  women.  It  is  unusual  for  a  woman 
to  hate  cats,  for  most  women  like  these 
creatures  for  companions.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  woman  who  regards  the  cat  as 
an  enemy,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  say  so 
openly.  The  place  for  a  cat  as  well  as  a 
dog  is  at  home.  , 

Reading  about  the  dog  law  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  reminds  me  of  oats.  Why  don’t 
they  put  a  tax  on  cats?  Although  cats 
don’t  kill  sheep,  they  kill  chickens.  One 
afternoon  I  sat  under  a  tree  and  watched 
my  husband’s  pet  eat  take  11  of  my 
little  chickens  to  feed  her  kittens.  The 
next  day  I  forgot  the  “obey”  part  of  the 
marriage  ceremony,  and  put  Mrs.  Cat  in 
a  pail  of  water.  I  have  such  a  dislike 
for  cats,  whenever  one  of  my  neighbors 
misses  a  eat  he  eyes  me  susi>iciously. 
Had  I  the  power  to  rid  the  whole  world 
of  cats  it  would  be  done  at  once. 

It  would  be  a  long  story  to  tell  why  I 
don't  like  cats  and  why  I  do  like  certain 
kinds  of  birds.  I  have  studied  the  ways 
of  cats  and  birds  for  the  past  10  years. 
It  is  surprising  to  know  how  little  farm¬ 
ers  know  about  thejn.  Ask  the  farmers, 
“What  kind  of  birds  eat  the  scale  off  the 
apple  trees?’  W1  ich  eat  the  yellow  and 
white  butterflies,  and  that  big  brown 
moth,  that  makes  the  army  or  apple  tree 
worms?  Which  kind  eats  the  grubs,  the 
field  flies,  the  grasshoppers  and  houseflies?” 
How  many  farmers  know?  How  many 
take  the  time  to  find  out?  Are  not  a  lot  of 
little  things  equal  to  one  big  thing  in  the 
business  of  farming? 

I  am  sending  you  a  sort  of  a  map 
showing  the  road  and  how  the  houses  are 
situated,  and  how  many  cats  at  each  place 
at  the  present  time  (27  in  all).  Our 
house  is  the  first  one  north  on  cross  road. 
How  shall  I  ever  protect  the  bii-ds  next 
Spnng?  The  owner  of  six  says,  if  you 
want  a  good  cat  don’t  feed  him  anything ; 
then  he  will  have  to  hunt  to  live. 

Maybe  you  think  this  is  funny.  I  do 
sometimes,  but  it’s  maddening.  I  want  a 
lot  of  birds  to  keep  the  worms  out  of  my 
garden,  and  the  flies  away  from  the  house 
next  Summer.  What  shall  I  do?  Most 
of  these  cats  are  so  wild  it  is  hard  to  get 
within  gunshot  of  them.  Their  time  for 
hunting  is  as  a  rule  just  before  sunset  and 
sunrise.  It  all  depends  upon  how  hungry 
they  are.  o.  A.  w. 

New  Y^ork. 
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60c  to  make  test 

will  save  you  over  $502 


tiow  black  sediment  formed  by  ordinary  automobile  oil  in¬ 
creases  friction,  wear  and  expense.  New  lubricant  resists  heat, 
reduces  sediment  about  and  saves  you  over  $50  a  year. 


Notice  the  two  test  bottles.  The  upper  bot¬ 
tle  contains  ordinary  automobile  oil  drained  from 
a  crank  case  after  500  miles  of  use.  The  other 
bottle  contains  Veedol  after  the  same  mileage. 

In  ordinary  oil  the  sediment  is  seven  times  as 
deep  as  in  Veedol;  Veedol  reduces  sediment  86%. 

All  ordinary  oil  breaks  down  under  the  ter¬ 
rific  heat  of  an  automobile  engine  which  ranges 
from  200®  to  1000®.  After  only  a  few  hours  run¬ 
ning  a  large  volume  of  sediment  is  formed  and 
much  of  the  oil  loses  all  lubricating  value. 

Engineering  tests  show  that  on  the  average 
50%  of  ordinary  oil  is  turned  into  sediment  in 
a  10-hour  test  and  the  engine  loses  four  to  five 
horse-power. 

The  Sediment  Test  is  the  most  scientific  test 
of  a  lubri  cant’s  value  in  reducing  friction  and  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  automobile  owners. 
Friction  increases  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  sediment  present;  sediment  in  large  volume 
causes  friction,  wear  and  expense. 

The  exact  effect  of  sediment 
on  metal  surfaces 

If  you  look  at  the  inner  surfaces  of  your  auto¬ 
mobile  engine  with  your  naked  eye  you  will  say 
that  they  are  perfectly  smooth,  but  if  you  ex¬ 
amine  them  under  a  microscope  you  will  find  they 
are  actually  covered  with  thousands  of  sharp 
points  and  depressions.  It  is  these  points  and 
depressions  that  require  efficient  lubrication. 
These  metal  surfaces  will  slide  easily  against 
each  other  only  when  covered  with  a  substantial 
film  of  liquid  lubricant. 

Oil  that  contains  sediment  causes  metal  to 
metal  friction  because  the  sediment  crowds  out 
a  large  part  of  the  liquid  oil  and  the  metal  sur¬ 
faces  are  pressed  together.  Then  the  micro¬ 
scopic  teeth  grab  and  cut  in.  That  means  fric¬ 
tion,  wear  and  expense. 

If  you  want  to  prevent  friction  and  save  ex¬ 
pense  do  not  use  oil  that  breaks  doivn  under 
heat  and  forms  a  large  volume  of  sediment. 

The  Faulkner  Process 

Veedol  is  unlike  oi’dinary  oil.  It  is  made  by  the 
Faulkner  Process.  This  is  a  new  discovery  used 
exclusively  by  this  company,  which  gives  Veedol 
Its  remarkable  heat-resisting  and  wear-resisting 


properties.  New  equipment  for  this  process  cost 
us  $300,000,  and  it  will  add  $50,000  to  our  1917 
manufacturing  cost.  Ordinary  automobile  oil 
cannot  be  made  like  Veedol  and  cannot  have  the 
same  lubricating  properties. 

Veedol  resists  heat,  does  not  evaporate  rapidly, 
does  not  carbonize  if  your  motor  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition— and  finally,  reduces  sedimentation  86%. 

60  cents  to  test  Veedol  will  save 
you  over  $50 

Five  gallons  of  Veedol  will  only  cost  you  about  60 
cents  more  than  five  gallons  of  ordinary  oil  and  with  five 
gallons  of  Veedol  you  can  drive  2,000  to  5,000  miles  — 
possibly  two  or  three  times  the  mileage  you  get  from 
ordinary  oil.  So  you  will  have  ample  time  to  compare 
operating  costs. 

Expert  statisticians  have  found  that  the  average 
automobile  runs  6,000  miles  a  year  and  that  the  average 
yearly  expense  is  $416.  Of  this,  gasoline,  repairs  and 
depreciation  come  to  about  $268. 

Since  friction  and  wear  vary  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  sediment  formed  by  the  oil,  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  86^  of  the  sediment  will  save  gasoline,  repairs 
and  depreciation.  Thus  Veedol  will  save  you  $50  to 
$115  a  year. 

Among  the  users  of  Veedol  are  many  large  com¬ 
panies  that  keep  a  careful  record  of  operating  costs, 
such  as  the  Hudson  Motor  Car  Company,  Fifth  Avenue 
Coach  Co.,  Shaw  Taxicab  Co.,  owners  of  the  Black  and 
White  Taxicabs,  and  many  others. 

The  fact  that  these  users  pay  more  per  gallon  for 
Veedol,  proves  that  they  save  money  by  using  it. 

Make  this  road  test 

Clean  out  the  crank  case  of  your  engine.  Fill  it 
with  kerosene.  Run  your  motor  about  thirty  seconds 
under  its  own  power.  Draw  out  all  kerosene  and  refill 
with  Veedol. 

Then  make  a  test  run  over  a  familiar  road,  includ¬ 
ing  steep  hills  and  straight  level  stretches. 

You  will  find  your  motor  has  acquired  new  pick-up 
and  hill-climbing  ability.  It  will  have  less  vibration 
and  will  give  greater  gasoline  mileage. 

Veedol  is  the  ideal  lubricant  for  all  gasoline  engines 
—  automobile,  motorboat,  tractor  and  stationary  en¬ 
gines.  One  test  will  prove  to  you  the  efficiency  of  this 
wonderful  heat-resisting  lubricant. 

Buy  Veedol  today 

Over  12,000  dealers  sell  Veedol.  Each  dealer  has  a 
Veedol  Lubrication  Chart  which  specifies  the  correct 


grade  of  Veedol  for  your  car  for  both  Winter  and  Sum¬ 
mer  use.  If  you  cannot  get  Veedol,  write  for  name  of 
dealer  who  can  supply  you.  Buy  a  can  of  Veedol  today. 

.4  convenient  pouring  device  is  sup¬ 
plied  %vith  each  metal  container. 

Supplied  in  — 

Sealed  Cans  bi-gnl.,  l-pal.,  S-sral. 

Steel  Drums  IS-gal.,  28  pral.,  6ii->ral. 

Oak  Barrels  28-gal.,  60-gaI. 

Guaranteed  when  sold  in  the  original  package . 


Send  10c  for  88- page  Book 

Send  10c  for  our  new  88-page  book  on  the  con¬ 
struction  and  lubrication  of  automobiles,  motorboats, 
tractors  and  stationary  engines.  No  other  book  at  any 
price  contains  as  much  information  on  this  subject. 

PLATT  &  WASHBURN  REFINING  COMPANY 
1831  Bowling  Green  Building  New  York 


Use  Grease  of  Tested  Quality 
The  Sediment  Test  shows  you  how  far  Veedol 
excels  ordinary  oil;  Veedol  Grease  is  equally 
superior  to  ordinary  grease. 

There  is  a  Veedol  Grease  for  every  purpose 


1  Veedol  Cup  Grease. 

2  Veedol  Graphite 
Grease— For  general 
lubrication,  springs  and 
water  pump. 

3  Veedol  Trans  -  Gear 


Compound  — For  gears 
where  the  housings  are 
not  tight. 

4  Veedol  Trans-Gear 
Oil — For  gears  enclosed 
in  tight  housings. 
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AllYouWantto 
Know  About 
Electricity  On 
the  Farm 


How  can  I  get  electric  light  in  my  house 
How  can  1  put  in  an  electric  bell 
How  can  we  get  reliable  telephone  service 
on  our  farm 

How  can  I  put  up  a  telephone 
What  is  a  horsepower  in  electricity 
How  can  I  cook  and  wash  by  electricity 


These  and  many  other  questions  concerning  the  farmer 
are  answered,  with  illustrations,  in  the  Farmer’s 
Electrical  Handbook,  which  will  be  sent  to  you  free. 

Just  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon. 

Western  Etectric  Company 

INCORPORATED 

195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1 1th  and  York  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

910  River  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

413  Huron  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED 

Please  send  me  copy  of  “Farmer’s  Electrical  Handbook”  No.  RY-I05 


NamcL. 


Town- 

State— 


E-B  Manure  Spreader 

Easy  to  Load— Easy  to  Pull 

All  steel— wide  spread — 18  steel  blades. 
Conveyor  is  simple  and  durable — re¬ 
markably  efficient.  Box  is  2  inches  wider 
at  rear — prevents  binding — reduces  draft. 
Wheels  track— automobile  type  construc¬ 
tion.  Short  wheel  base. 

Weight  only  1800  pounds. 

55  bushels  capacity  —  only 
3  ft,  5  in.  from  ground  to  top 
o5  box.  Look  for  the  E-B 
trademark.  It’s  our  pledge 
and  your  guide  to  quality. 


GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  questions: 
How  can  I  have  a  good  garden  with 
least  expense?  How  can  the  wife 
have  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  for 
the  home  table  with  least  labor? 
r-or\\r  a Combined  Hill 
ItCUJS  AkrE,  and  Drill  Seeder 


solves  the  garden  labor  problem. 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools — 
stored  in  small  space.  Sows,  cov¬ 
ers,  cultivates,  weeds,  ridges, 
•  etc.,better  thanold-timetools. 
A  woman,  boy  or  girl  can 
push  itand doaday’s hand¬ 
work  in  60 
minutes.  38 
combina¬ 
tions,  $3.26 
to  $15.00. 
Write  for 
booklet. 


No. 


Drill 


and 


Wheel 


Boe 


Bateman  M’f ’g  Co.,  Box  2C .  ^ Grenloch,  N. J, 


Emerson-Srinlingbam  Implimtnl  Cs.CInc.)  91  W.lron  SI.,RoeMord,lll 
Please  send  me  free  literature  on  articles  checked: 

1  Plowf  flHajToolt 

Harrow*  *  ,  lisltr* 

Cultivalori  .  Gai  EngiiiM 

Mower*  Wagon* 

i  Spreader*  .  .  Buggie* 

Drill*  Aula  Trailer* 

Plaolcr*  Pololo  Macliincry 


Tractor*,  6** 
Engine  Plow* 
Traelor*.  Steam 
j  Tbreihcrs 
1  Corn  Sliellar* 
j  Saw  Mills 
]  Baling  Preix* 


Name _ 

Address 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

With  INCLOSED  MOTOR 
Keeping  OUT  OUST  and  RAIN  -  Keeping  IN  OIL 

SPLASH  OILING 

SYSTEM  Constantly  Flooding 

Oil.MakeshPumpIn 

OIL  SUPPLY 

REPLENISHED  And  Prevents  Wear 

ONLY  ONCE  A  YEAR 

DOUBLE  GEARS  —  Ea^  Carrying  Half  the  Load 
Cvery  feature  desirable  in  a  windmill  in  the 
AUTO-OILED  AERMOTOR 
Write  AER MOTOR  CO.  2500  I2th  St., Chicago 


Saw-Wood  Novv 

This  saw  outfit  com-  O  075 

plete  with  6  to  8  »  |  XOU  onlyStoS  v  |  .X-<Lr 

H.  P.  Engine  Only  ■  —  H.  P.  ifcW" 

You  can  get  the  wonderful  HEaVI-DUTI  enginp  now  at 
lower  lu-iees  than  ever  before.  Owing  to  our  special  offer 
you  can  buy  a  HE.A  V1-I)UTI  engine  at  a  lower  price  than 
voii  have  to  pay  for  cheaply  built,  - 


_  pav  tor  cheaply  built,  cheaply  Rotten  up  engi 
This  remarkable  offer  is  made  to  readers  of  Ihe  Rural  New-Yorker 
to  introduce  these  entwines  into  each  and  every  locality.  An  engine 
will  do  more  talking  for  us  and  more  advertising  for  us  than  we  can  do  any 
other  way.  When  you  see  our  catalog  and  learn  how  this  enj^ine  is  made: 
learn  how  simple  it  is;  when  you  see  how  durable Jt  i8,^j70U_WHl  wonder  how 
we  are  able  to  *  “  .  .  ■  _  _  *  .  *,1  —  . 

it— to  advertise 


able  to  make  the  remarkably  low  price,  and  the  answer  is  to  introduce 
„3vertiBo  it.  Where  one  is  sold,  hundreds  follow.  We  will  nmke  our 
profit  on  the  engines  that  follow.  You  are  the  lucky  man  to  get  benefit  of  this 
if  you  act  quickly.  Donotdelay.  Write  for  our  catalog  and  full  information  today.  _ 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GAS  AND  GASOLINE  ENGINE  COMPANY,  202  Fulton  Street.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


4  lots  H.  P.  SQOOO 

Engine  only 

Other  Sizes. 
Equally  Low  Prices 


The  Alaskan  Indians’  Bill  of  Fare 

Dainties  from  the  Far  North 


I 

The.  Diminisiiixg  .  Aleuts. — The 
Aleut  tribe  of  Indians  inhabited  not  only 
the  Aleutian  Peninsula  and  the  islands 
to  the  south,  but  also  those  large  islands 
across  Shelikoff  Strait,  to  wit.  Kodiak 
and  Afognak.  Alas,  as  the  woman  from 
whom  I  gleaned  the  following  says  in 
her  “Hi.story  of  the  Aleuts.”  “very  few 
of  them  are  left  no\v.  They  are  rapid¬ 
ly  dying  out.  mostly  of  consumption.” 
For  this  reason,  and  for  the  fact  that 
the  native  stock  has  mixed  its  blood  very 
largely  with  the  white  settlers  and  ad- 
ventnrer.s.  and  has  consequently  become 
influenced  by  their  ways  of  living,  it  is 
almost  impo.ssible  to  describe  a  typical 
meal  of  the  modern  Aleut.  However 
there  are  a  few  of  the  old  stock  loft,  and 
they  cling  to  many  of  the  customs  of 
their  ancestors.  So  I  will  try  to  dc.scribe 
the  different  foods,  etc.,  that  were  rel¬ 
ished  and  oaten  regularly  by  the  primi¬ 
tive  Aleut  and  which,  as  I  said,  a  few 
of  their  desceudatits  still  subsist  on  to 
a  great  extent. 

Wn.n  Vegkt.vbles. — In  the  first  jdace, 

I  vegetables  were  not  planted  by  them. 
Nature  produced  the  roots,  plants  and 
leaves  that  wore  used  for  food  a.s  vege¬ 
tables.  “Sarana,”  (martagon  root)  was 
jirepared  by  steaming  like  potatoes. 
“Kesletza.”  (sorrel)  was  eaten  for 
greens.  “Petroshka,”  (wild  parsley)  and 
other  greens  are  sun-dried  and  put  away 
in  a  dry  jdace  for  Winter.  “Poiitschka” 
(wild  celery)  grows  tall.  The  skin  and 
threads  are  pulled  off  before  being  eaten, 
and  they  are  careful  not  to  eat  them  in 
the  sun  or  wind  or  the  lips  will  burn. 
“Looke”  (wild  onions)  are  also  greatly 
relished. 

Fish  and  Meat. — For  fish,  the  sal¬ 
mon  and  cod  are  eaten  principally.  Sal¬ 
mon  is  often  jirepared  by  drying  in  the 
sun,  and  is  called  “ukala.”  To  keep  it 
for  Winter,  it  was  put  into  animal  blad¬ 
ders,  (porpoise,  sea-lion,  or  hair-seal) 
and  tied  up  air-tight.  Another  way  was 
to  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground  and  line  it 
with  straw,  then  the  fish  placed  in  and 
covered  up.  Where  there  were  jilenty 
of  trees,  or  where  drift-wood  was  abund¬ 
ant,  the  food  was  cooked,  otherwise  it 
was  eaten  raw.  There  is  no  timber  on 
those  small  islands  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  Aleutian  Peninsula.  The  hump, 
tail  and  head  of  the  humpback  salmon 
was  considered  a  great  delicacy.  The  fin 
was  also  greatly  relislied,  and  was  some¬ 
times  frozen  and  slici-d  thin.  For  animal 
food  they  had  the  whale,  seal,  (both  hair 
and  fur  seal),  walrus  and  sea-lion.  Of 
land  animals,  the  hear,  beaver,  wild  hare, 
di'cr  and  moose.  Sometimes  the  fish  or 
meat  was  cooked  by  putting  a  stick 
through  the  flesh  and  holding  it  before 
the  fire,  and  sometimes  it  was  steamed 
in  this  way :  An  opening  was  made  in 
the  ground,  flat  stones  wei'e  put  around 
it,  and  some  gravel  on  the  ground,  then 
some  dry  straw,  then  wet  straw  over 
that.  Then  the  meat  was  put  on  top 
and  cooked  by  steam,  the  straw  being 
dampened  once  in  a  while  to  keep  up 
the  steam.  Of  course  before  the  white 
men  came,  the  primitive  method  of  get¬ 
ting  fire,  that  of  rubbing  two  sticks  to¬ 
gether,  was  used.  Ducks,  too.  were  used 
as  food,  and  were  caught  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner;  (that  is,  before  the  advent 
of  firearms).  The  hunters  would  select 
some  special  strait  and  stretch  a  net 
acToss  to  cliff’s  on  either  side.  Then  when 
the  birds  would  fly  towards  it  tliey 
would  let  down  the  net,  and  the  birds 
would  become  entangled.  Also,  they 
would  sometimes  stretch  the  net  in  the 
water  slantwise,  and  the  ducks  would 
dive  down  and  get  caught.  The  eggs  of 
sea-gull,  mallard,  eider  and  saw-bill  duck 
are  much  used  for  food  in  Summei’. 
Shell  fish  were  greatly  liked — clams,  mus- 
;  sels  and  snails  (the  latter  were  put  into 
animal  bladders  and  tied  up)  ;  sea-urch¬ 
ins.  etc.,  were  mostly  eaten  raw. 

Seaweed  and  Berries. — A  very  thin¬ 
leaved  kelp  which  clings  to  rocks  was 
taken  and  boiling  water  poured  over  it, 
and  is  delicious,  tasting  something  like 
spinach.  Berrios  of  various  kinds  were 
mucli  used.  “Schshau"  or  mossberry  and 
cranberries  were  preserved  in  oil  for 
'Winter  use  (any  kind  of  animal  oil — 


whale,  seal,  etc.).  The  salmonberries, 
blueberries  and  huckleberries,  etc.,  were 
either  eaten  raw  or  mashed  and  mixed 
with  oil. 

Drying  Fish. — The  Aleuts  had  their 
villages  on  the  sea-coast  near  rivers  and 
streams  where  there  was  an  abundance 
of  fish.  In  the  Spring,  when  the  birds 
came  down  from  the  North,  they  would 
go  up  in  the  bay  to  get  food  for  them¬ 
selves,  as  their  Winter  supply  would  be 
about  exhausted.  A  little  later,  they 
would  go  to  their  Summer  resorts  to  get 
food  ready  for  Winter.  They  caught  the 
fish  usually  with  gill-nets,  took 
out  intestines,  cleaned  and  split  them, 
and  hang  them  up  on  poles  fast¬ 
ened  cross-wise  to  posts  set  in  the 
ground.  The  fish  were  hung  up  side  by 
side,  and  in  good  weather,  especially  if 
there  was  a  little  wind,  they  would  be 
ready  in  three  days.  The  fish  was  not 
yet  put  away,  but  allowed  to  soften  a 
little,  then  it  was  hung  dj)  again,  but 
instead  of  side  by  side  it  is  placed  one 
on  toj)  of  the  other  for  several  rows. 
This  ripens  •  them  and  they  are  then 
ready  to  eat.  They  are  brouglit  home  in 
boats  and  put  away  in  a  separate  under¬ 
ground  house. 

Housing  Conditions. — The  natives’ 
pormanent  homes  were  barrabaries  and 
underground  houses.  In  the  'atter  lived 
old  women,  old  men  and  children.  The 
men  and  boys  lived  separately,  and  the 
women  brought  them  food  once  a  day. 
They  were  a  modest  and  moral  people  in 
the  old  days,  but,  alas,  they  have 
changed,  and  I  fear  the  white  man  is  to 
blame.  The  barrabaries  are  high,  of 
wooden  frame,  covered  with  straw  and 
sprinkled  with  earth.  I  slept  in  several 
during  the^Summer  of  191G,  while  on  an 
official  trip  around  the  island.  They 
have  no  furniture.  Beds  are  made  up 
on  the  ground.  The  family  squat  on  the 
floor  when  they  eat  and  they  either  eat 
out  of  one  pot,  or  their  food  put  on 
l>outschka  leaves.  Cups  were  shells.  In 
the  middle  of  this  large  room  the  fire  was 
built  and  a  large  opening  in  the  roof 
was  all  the  chimney  they  had.  In  the 
Winter  it  was  closed  with  skins.  The 
underground  houses  were  very  low,  so 
low  that  one  had  to  crawl  on  hands  and 
knees  to  enter.  They  had  a  wooden 

frame  and  were  covered  with  sod.  The 

family  slept  on  bearskins  as  well  as  mats 
made  of  straw.  There  were  no  earthen 
or  clay  utensils  used — in  fact  not  many 
of  any  kind.  Some  they  had  made  of 
stone,  and  this  is  the  way  they  were 

fashioned.  An  old  man  would  pick  out 
a  large  stone,  begin  to  pound  it  into  a 
hollow  shai>e,  then  place  it  in  the  road 
where  any  one  who  passed  by  would 

give  it  a  knock  or  two.  In  the  course  of 
time  the  pot  would  be  made.  Spoons 
were  made  of  reindeer  horns.  No  knives 
or  forks  were  used  in  the  old  days. 
Sometimes  root-baskets  were  used  as 
pots,  and  rocks  were  heated  and  thrown 
in  these  to  help  heat  the  food. 

A  I.uxFry  in  Food. — A  special  dish 
which  is  called  “pcrock”  is  used  in  these 
days  at  all  native  weddings,  and  is  made 
in  this  way  :  Line  a  deep  dish  with  rich 
pastry,  put  in  a  layer  of  partially  cooked 
rice,  a  layer  of  sliced  raw  fish,  a  layer 
of  sliced  raw  onions,  plenty  of  salt  and 
pepper,  another  layer  of  rice,  add  top 
crust.  Bake  one  and  a  half  hours.  It 
seems  a  pity  in  a  way  that  the  natives 
are  becoming  so  modernized.  Much  of 
their  simplicity  and  many  of  their  old- 
time  virtues  are  gone,  and  I  suppose  be¬ 
fore  many  years  there  will  be  nothing 
to  remind  one  of  the  “good  old  days  of 
yore.”  frank  s.  morton. 


A  Utah  Farm. — My  farm  is  10  acres 
apples  and  20  Alfalfa,  ll^'e  raise  poultry 
on  our  orchard  farm  and  hogs  on  the  Al¬ 
falfa  ranch.  This  is  a  fruit  valley,  but 
crop  was  a  total  failure  last  Summer  on 
account  of  eight  nights  hard  freezing  in 
May.  This  part  of  Ftah  is  a  great  sugar 
beet  section,  three  factories  in  this  county 
(Ftah).  Tlie  price  of  beets  will  be  high 
for  1017.  .$7  per  ton.  It  was  .$5.50,  in 
1916.  An  increased  acreage  will  be  put 
in.  Wheat  is  $1.(50 ;  bran  and  shorts, 
$1.70;  oats.  70c;  hay,  $22;  butter,  40c; 
hogs,  dressed,  12e ;  potatoes,  $1..50 ;  eggs, 
45c ;  14  inches  of  snow  here  on  a  level. 

Elberta,  Ftah  w.  ii.  F 
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Simplified  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


Value  of  Graphite 

I  have  graphite  of  a  good  grade  to  sell. 
Will  sell  either  the  property  or  the  min- 
oral  as  mined.  Could  you  assist  me  in 
doing  so?  About  what  price  ought  I 
have  f.  o.  b.  for  crucible  graphite? 

Virginia.  n.  T.  n. 

We  have  investigated  the  graphite  sit¬ 
uation,  and  find  that  since  the  supply  of 
Ceylon  graphite  was  greatly  reduced  on 
account  of  the  war,  there  has  been  a  gen¬ 
eral  shortage,  and  attempts  to  use  various 
sources  if  possible.  The  price,  too,  has 
been  irregular,  and  depends  wholly  on  the 
quality,  from  a  cent  a  pound  to  ^10  a 
pound.  If  you  really  have  a  crucible 
graphite,  you  have  a  pretty  good  thing, 
but  the  party  we  inteniewed  was  quite 
sure  that  the  geological  conditions  in  this 
country  have  never  been  such  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  crucible  graphite.  Still,  we  gjith- 
ered  that  the  shortage  was  such  that  any 
of  the  graphite  people  who  are  still  going, 
some  having  been  wholly  put  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,  were  willing  to  try  anything  once. 
Our  information  was  to  the  effect  that  if 
they  could  use  it,  they  would  gladly  con¬ 
nect  with  new  supplies,  but  you  must  re¬ 
member  that  the  user  is  the  judge  of  the 
value  of  your  stuff.  If  they  want  it.  we 
advise  selling  all  you  can  w’hile  the  short¬ 
age  lasts.  Addresses  have  been  given  by 
mail. 


Paint  for  Water  Barrel 

Will  you  tell  me  of  some  good  paint  or 
fluid,  that  can  be  easily  applied  to  the  in¬ 
side  of  wooden  barrels,  in  which  drinking 
water  may  be  kept  without  being  injured, 
or  rendered  unfit  for  drinking  by  the  said 
paint?  Some  time  ago  I  saw  coal  tar 
recommended,  and  I  have  beer  .ising  some 
of  it;  while  I  judge  that  it  m.iy  be  good 
for  many  purposes,  I  find  that  it  is  very 
far  short  of  what  I  am  looking  for ;  it 
blisters  and  the  rains  wash  it  off  by  far 

too  quickly.  I  bought  a  barrel  o.  so- 

called  asphaltum  paint.  The  rain  would 
wash  it  off  mostly  in  one  season ;  then  I 
bought  10  gallons  from  another  firm  and 
paid  double  the  price  of  the  first,  but  it 

was  not  half  as  good  as  the  first.  Then 

I  bought  coal  tar ;  this  seems  to  be  better 
than  the  others  in  proportion  to  the  cost 
of  it ;  but  I  want  something  far  better.  I 
have  tried  mineral  paint  which  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  red  lead  and  oil,  but  the  clerk 
who  got  it  for  me,  said  it  was  Jersey  clay, 
and  I  gue.ss  he  told  me  the  truth ;  I  paid 
90  cents  per  gallon  for  this  last. 

New  York.  .  o.  G. 

As  to  a  coating  for  the  inside  of  drink¬ 
ing  w'ater  barrels,  we  would  hardly  sug¬ 
gest  any  paint.  If  the  bare  wood  is  un¬ 
pleasant,  it  will  probably  cease  to  affect 
the  water  after  being  emptied  a  tinm  or 
two,  and  we  would  sooner  take  a  chance 
with  the  taste  of  the  wood  than  with  any 
sort  of  paint.  If  you  can  get  the  barrel 
quite  dry  and  can  melt  in  paraffin,  it  will 
preserve  the  wood  for  a  long  time  and 
will  give  practically  no  taste  to  the  w..ter. 

F.  D,  C. 


Ice  Cream  Cones  for  Chickens 

It  sounds  like  foolishness,  or  as  if  T  am 
referring  to  that  species  of  chicken  that  is 
clothed  in  silks  and  feathers  instead  of 
plain  feathers.  But  I  refer  only  to  the 
plain  feathered  chicken  and  I  am  not 
talking  foolishness.  In  the  city  near  our 
home  are  several  manufacturers  of  ice 
cream  cones,  and  the  infant  mortality 
among  the  cones  is  very  high.  At  least 
great  numbers  become  crippled,  ci’acked, 
and  some  entirely  broken  up  by  _  their 
treatment  early  in  life.  These  crijjoles 
re,  of  course,  not  marketable  as  coees. 
The  fragments  are  gathered  up  and 
packed  in  bags  holding  somewhat  ov('r 
two  bushels,  and  weighing  about  .‘50 
pounds,  and  sold.  What  price  is  asked  at 
the  factory  I  do  not  know.  I  do  know, 
however,  that  we  get  tin*  broken  cones 
delivered  at  the  door,  10  niiles  froin  town, 
at  40  cents  per  bag.  Just  what  ingred¬ 
ients  are  used  in  making  the  cones  I  can¬ 
not  say,  but  undoubtedly  the  pure  food 
law  sees  to  it  that  these  ingredients  are 
fairly  decent.  The  main  point  is  that 
chickens  thrive  amazingly  on  the  stuff. 
In  fact,  every  animal  on  the  farm  seems 
to  relish  the  cones,  even  the  dogs  and 
oats  come  in  for  their  share  when  the 
chickens  are  fed.  When  fed  to  young 
ducks  in  the  form  of  a  mash  made  by 
pouring  water  or  separator  milk  over  the 
broken  cones,  you  can  almost  see  the  duck¬ 
lings  grow.  The  chickens  get  a  ration  of 
cones  once  a  day.  In  Summer  they  are 
fed  in  dry  foimi,  eing  spread  out  in  long 
troughs  just  as  they  come  from  the  batr. 
without  being  broken  up  any  further.  A 
certain  amount  of  exercise  is  furnished 
the  fowls  in  breaking  up  the  large  frag¬ 
ments.  In  Winter  each  morning  they  are 
fed_  a  ration  composed  of  scalded  oats, 
which  have  simmered  all  night  on  the 
back  of  the  stove,  bran,  and  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  broken  cones  mixed  up  into  a  hot 
stiff  mash.  The  use  of  this  feed  was  un¬ 
dertaken  as  an  experiment  about  three 


years  ago,  and  the  almost  immediate  in¬ 
crease  in  the  production  of  eggs  proved  its 
value.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  used 
regularly,  to  the  extent  of  about  one  bag 
each  %veek  for  every  75  chickens.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  increases  the  laying  qualities  of  th’ic 
hens,  and  is,  after  all,  a  very  low-priced 
feed.  w.  E.  C. 

Maryland. 

Some  people  tried  making  ice  cream 
cones  out  of  pasteboard  and  other  indi¬ 
gestible  stuff,  but  these  have  mostly  been 
stopped  under  the  food  law,  and  the  cones 
are  a  sort  of  pastry,  a  thin  paste  of  flour, 
sugar  and  some  gummy  binder.  Often 
milk  or  white  of  egg  is  beaten  to  a  froth 
and  very  quickly  cooked  on  a  hot  plate, 
after  the  manner  of  a  “waffle.”  In  the 
making  and  after  a  certain  proportion 
are  broken  or  crushed,  and,  since  you  can 
get  these  cheap,  you  have  a  little  chicken 
feed  gold  mine.  Their  one  fault  is  that 
they  are  a  little  too  fattening,  that  is, 
have  too  much  sugar  and  flour  in  them. 
If  you  figure  them  as  rather  more  fatten¬ 
ing  than  corn  and  balance  your  ration, 
you  should  be  able  to  feed  them  all  right. 

F.  D.  c. 


Keeping  Automobile  Tires  Over  Winter 

I  would  like  to  know  the  right  way  to 
keep  automobile  tires  over  Winter.  I 
have  heard  so  many  different  places  to 
keep  them ;  some  say  keep  in  the  gar¬ 
ret,  some  in  the  cellar,  wrapped  in  pa¬ 
per;  some  say  leave  them  on  the  wheels 
and  let  the  air  partly  out,  with  wheels 
jacked  up.  Tell  us  the  proper  and  best 
way  to  preserve  the  tire.  A.  s. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y". 

Rubber  is  a  substance  of  complex  com¬ 
position,  which  is  not  yet  well  under¬ 
stood,  and  the  processes  it  goes  through 
in  being  made  into  tires  do  not  destroy 
the  tendency  to  change  to  a  brittle  and 
inela.stie  body  which  seems  to  be  a  part 
of  the  nature  of  the  rubber  itself.  But 
we  know  that  these  changes  are  helped 
along  by  daylight,  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold,  and  changes  in  the  moisture  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  air.  So  that  you  will  have 
to  be  your  own  judge  as  to  the  exact 
place  on  your  own  premises  to  use,  as  a 
cellar  in  one  house  might  be  the  best 
place,  while  the  attic  was  better  in  an¬ 
other.  A  dark,  moderately  warm  and  not 
too  damp  place  will  keep  them  as  well 
as  they  can  be  kept,  but  they  will  grow 
old  anyway.  As  to  the  tires  on  the  ma¬ 
chine,  it  is  a  convenience  to  have  them 
there  and  the  trouble  of  changing  is 
probably  worth  more  than  the  little  they 
will  spoil  provided  the  weight  is  taken 
off  and  a  little  air  let  out.  P.  D.  c. 


Soap  From  Cracklings 

IIow  can  I  make  soap  with  the  crack¬ 
lings  of  rendered  lard?  F.  w.  D. 

Columbiana,  O. 

The  amount  of  soap  you  can  make 
depends  on  the  lard  which  is  still  in  the 
cracklings,  and  this  will  vary  so  with 
each  lot  and  evei-y  maker  that  we  can 
give  you  no  general  rule.  Make  a  known 
solution  of  lye.  take  a  small,  definite 
weight  of  cracklings,  and  boil  with  a 
definite  amount  of  the  lye  for  a  couple 
of  hours,  then,  if  red  litmus  paper  turns 
blue,  add  a  definite  weight  of  cracklings 
and  boil  .a vain  til!  you  have  hit  the  neu¬ 
tral  point,  and  use  these  proportions  on 
the  lot,  straining  the  remains  of  the 
cracklings  fi-om  the  soap  by  squeezing 
through  a  coarse  bag  while  hot.  Run¬ 
ning  a  test  lot  first  will  also  tell  you 
whether  it  is  worth  while  to  run  the 
whole  amount,  for,  if  the  hot  lard  is 
well  squeezed  from  the  cracklings,  it 
may  be  there  is  not  enough  fat  left  to 
pay  for  the  bother.  The  above  is  a 
chemist’s  way ;  there  may  be  a  practical, 
rule-of-thumb  way  known  to  some  of 
our  readers,  which  will  work  well  on  the 
average  crackling;  if  so,  we  would  be 
glad  to  have  it.  F.  n.  C. 


Ice  Cakes  Crack 

The  ice  I  make  in  my  galvanized  iron 
ice-molds,  24x20x12,  expands  and  ci'acks 
after  it  is  taken  from  the  molds.  IIow 
can  I  stop  it?  E.  D.  F. 

New  York. 

It  is  a  bit  difficult  to  stop  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  natural  law  and  that  is  what  you 
are  up  against.  Water  is  one  of  the 
few  liquids  which  expand  as  they  turn 
solid,  and  the  chances  are  that  there  is 
just  a  little  liquid  water  left  in  the 
middle  of  the  cake  of  solid  water — ice-^ 
which  you  take  from  the  mold.  As  this 
freezes  it  bursts  the  cake  of  ice  around 
it  just  as  it  would  burst  a  cake  of  glass 
around  it,  for  instance.  At  any  rate, 
that  is  a  probable  reason  for  your  trou¬ 
ble.  and  another  is  that  solid  water  like 
other  solids  expands  and  contracts  just 
a  little  as  its  temperature  changes,  and 
so  tends  to  crack  itself.  Pond  and  river 
ice  has  a  chance  to  get  settled  before  it 
is  harvested,  but  even  there  as  Winter 
goes  on,  crack*,  will  form,  but  in  cutting 
they  throw  out  the  cracked  pieces.  You 
will  find  the  ice  so  welcome  next  Summer 
that  it  is  well  worth  a  little  extra  trou¬ 
ble  now.  Stirring  the  water  in  your 
pans  just  before  it  freezes  will  help  a 
lot,  as  it  will  tend  to  give  an  equally 
cold  mass  of  water  which  will  freeze 
evenly.  F.  D.  C. 


Do  You  Grow 
Potatoes  for  Profit 


100% 


YO  Planting 


? 


Then,  make  eveiy  ■''eed  piece  count, 
one  in  every  space,  and  one  only. 

You  save  at  least  a  bushel  per  acre,  often  much 
more.  Fertilize  in  the  row  where  the 
plant  food  does  the  most  good.  Sju-ay 
often  with  a  powerful  fast-working 
sprayer — one  with  pressure  enough  to 
make  a  fine  mist.  Dig  by  machine 
quickly  and  safely  and  before  the 
market  sags. 


Potato  Planters  soon 
pay  for  themselves 
even  on  a  small  acre¬ 
age  in  seed  saved  and 
extra  yield  secured 
through  100  per  cent  po¬ 
tato  planting.  Made  in 
two  styles,  with  choice 
of  furrow  opencra. 

Riding  and  Walking 
Cultivators  are  thor¬ 
oughly  adjustable  to 
proper  working  of  tiie 
potato  crop  at  all 
stages,  have  high  or 
low,  pivot  or  fixed 
wheels,  with  dust  proof 
grease  cup  hubs,  par¬ 
allel  motion  of  teeth 
when  you  shift,  etc. 

Four,  Six  and  Ten  Row 
Sprayers.  Our  new  10 
Row  Engine  Sprayer 
covers  10  rows  at  200 
lbs.  pressure.  Driven 
by  4%  II.  P.  “New 
Way”  Engine,  (piickly  inter¬ 
changeable  for  Iron  Age  Engine 
Digger.  Takes  practical  orchard 
attachment. 

Diesers  styles  to  suit  your 

'  conditions.  Our  Engine 
Potato  Digger  releases  two  horses 
for  other  work.  You  can  stop  the 
team  and  the  engine  will  clear  the 
niaeliine.  Has  automatic  clutch 
throwout — prevents  breakage. 

W^rite  for  free  booklets 

They  fully  describe  our  large  line 
of  machinery  for  farm,  orchard  and 
garden.  Send  a  postal  today. 

Bateman  M’f ’g  Co* 

Box  2B,  Grenloch,  N.  J.  , 

Makers  also  of  Spraying  Machinery 
Carden  Tools,  etc. 


IBONASE 

Potato  Machines 


are  made  with  just 
these  points  in  view — 
made  by  people  who 
grow  potatoes  for  pro¬ 
fit — made  with  variety 
in  style  and  equipment 
to  meet  conditions  in 
all  potato  growing 
sections.  Don’t  buy 
without  studjdug  plant¬ 
er,  cultivator,  sprayer 
and  digger — the  selec¬ 
tion  may  decide  profit 
or  no  profit. 

It  costs  no  more  to 
fertilize,  cultivate 
and  .spray  a  perfect 
stand — and  it  pays 
big  in  yield  and 
better  growth. 

10  Row  Engine  Sprayer 


4y*  H.  P, 
Air-Cooled 


We  shall 
be  very 
glad  to  an¬ 
swer  any 
que.«tions 
i n  regard 
t  o  potato 
growing  or 
about  the 
necessary 
machinery. 


f^p  Buy/  Electmc 
X  Ught^  ^ 


^20  TO  60 
LIGHT 
i SYSTEM 


inited\ 
fSHTlMCPUNT/l 

At  this  wonderfully  low  price  you 
can  en^oy  the  conTenienco  of  electric  liKhta— 
liffht  without  fuaa,  without  trouble  —anywhere  you  want  it 
by  merely  puahinflT  a  button. 

USE  YOUR  OWN  ENGINE.  Slaves  the  cost  of  extra  t>ower. 
usK  luun  u  n  Knuinta  automatic  to  cause 

trouble.  Needs  only  one  simple  adjustment  to  the  apeed  of 
your  engine.  A  woman  or  child  can  operate  it. 
SElF-RTARTING  for  their  convenience.  No  knowledge  of 

Made  in  three  sizes- 
•  size  CO  meet  ^ur  needs.  Comes  complete.  Ready  to  run. 
GUARAN'rEED.  Write  at  once  for  comolete  description . 

UNITED  ENhlNE  COMPaNI,  Oeot.  E  *8  vANSINO,  MUfN. 


IWAN 


POSTHOLE 

AUGER 


Digs  post  holes  faster  than  the  man  be¬ 
hind  can  set  posts,  without  hard  back¬ 
breaking  labor.  Digs  wells  also. 

The  two  interlocking  sharp  crucibl* 
ete*l  blades  easily  cut  through  any  soil. 

DIGS  QUICK  AND  EASY 

and  saves  time  and  trouble.  Don’t  b« 
imposed  upon.  Refuse  the  poorly  mads, 
flimsy  imitations.  A  poor  tool  is  dear 
at  any  price.  Reliable  dealers  sell  tbs 
original,  patented,  “guaranteed  I  wan** 
for  only  $2.  It  pays  for  itself  in  ons 
day’s  work. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

•bout  Iwan  Post  Hole  DifTKers.  Sickle  Ed## 
Hay  Knives, Ditchin#  ^ades.  Drain  (Meaner^ 
Tile  Hooka,  Chimney  Tope*  Ventilatora* 

IWAN  BROTHERS 

1523  Praiil*  Av«,. South  Bend.laA 


CORN  HAS  A  BIG  APPETiTE 

It  develops  a  thick  mass  of  rootlets  spreading  out  many  feet 
in  every  direction  in  their  search  for  food.  Give  them  a  properly 
balanced  ration  and  they  will  do  the  rest.  That’s  why  wc 
emphatically  recommend  that  if  you  want  a  profitable  Corn  crop 


FEED  IT 


Free  Book  on  Corn. — No  matter  whether  you  grow 
one  acre  of  Corn  or  fifty — our  comprehensive  “Corn” 
Booklet  will  give  you  a  lot  of  practical  points  that  will 
help  you  to  increase  your  crop  this  season. 

Write  for  this  FREE  Book 

shown  at  the  right.  It  follows  the  growth  of  the  plant  from  Spring  Seeding 
to  Harvest  Time.  Tells  you  howto  select  and  test  vour  seed;  the  proper 
way  to  prepare  the  land,  how  to  apply  fertilizer  most  economically;  how  to 
avoid  mouldy  grain  and  sour  silage  and  many  other  points  of  a  eat  practical 
value.  It’s  modern  and  up-to-date,  gi'''ng  in  con'.ist  form  the  results 
of  the  methods  of  oj-  iuinkcrs  on  our  farms 
and  experiment  stations. 

HUBBARD’S  “BONE  BASE”  FERTILIZERS 

cover  all  your  needs.  Tell  us  what  you  intend  to  raise 
this  season  and  we  will  send  yoa  just  the  information  to 
help  you  make  a  success  of  it. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO. 

Dept.  A,  MiUdletowii*  Conn* 

**We  have  a  fertilizer  that  fits  each  crop  you  grow.** 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.~Y.  and  you*ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “sauare  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Tmk  Township  Syst?:m. — The  mem- 
l)t‘rs  of  tho  Mothers’  (’lub  of  Anlonia,  N. 
Y.,  !ire  (loin;,'  all  they  can  to  tight  the 
bill  called  ‘‘Township  System  for 
Schools,”  which  will  conic  before  the  Leg¬ 
islature  in  February.  The  consolidation 
of  the  rural  s<-hools  is  not  for  tin*  gootl  of 
the  children  and  comiuunity,  is  the  <-ou- 
wnsus  of  (tpinion  cxpres.sed  at  the  club 
meetings.  It  is  not  for  the  best  good  of 
the  country  chihlren.  It  would  make  the 
center  of  interest  in  the  city  or  village 
instead  of  in  ('ach  rural  .school,  which 
should  be  the  lu  ide  of  every  district. 

TuANSPOUTATIO.N  of  (’lIII.I)KKX. — It 
would  mean  that  children  must  be  trans¬ 


town.  The  country  school  can  be  made 
homelike,  atti’active,  sanitary  and  alto¬ 
gether  a  most  desirable  place  for  the  coun¬ 
try  children.  They  can  have  hot  lunch 
and  a  well-equipped  playground.  Yes, 
they  can  build  their  own  apparatius,  and 
b(‘  all  the  better  for  it.  The  boys  and 
girls  will  get  far  more  enjo5iuent  out  of 
it,  .‘11111  will  take  care  of  the  apparatus. 
They  will  take  pride  and  interest  in  the 
school  because  they  have  helped  make  it 
what  it  i.s.  I..et  the  bo.vs  and  girls  help  to 
make  the  rural  schools  better.  Any 
teacher  can  intei-est  them  if  she  is  inter¬ 
ested.  This  can  be  done  in  an.v  rural 
school  if  people  will  only  think  so,  before 


Lengthen  Ford  Cat; 


A  Permanent  Grow¬ 
ing  Business  for 
Every  Live  Dealer 


The  P.  B.  B.  Assembly  extends  any  Ford  Chassis 
to  124,  130  or  136  wheel  base — ihus  making  the 
most  efficient  1500  lb.  truck  buyable.  The  Chan¬ 
nel  Iron  extensions  are  riveted — thus  making  an 
absolutely  unbreakable  junction.  The  universals 
are  standard. 

1500  LB.  DELIVERY 

Every  part  of  very  best  quality.  Complete  equipment. 
Price— $150  f.o.b.  factory.  The  ideal  truck  for  wherever 
inexpensive  delivery  is 
required.  'Write  us  for 

today  1 


The  Youngest  Subscriber  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 


ported  in  conveyances  to  some  village 
school,  a  tiling  fliat  ever.v  right-minded 
parent  knows  would  be  even  dangerous  to 
the  welfare  of  the  eliild.  These  conve.v- 
anees  could  not  g<t  to  ever.v  home,  and 
nec(‘ssarily  must  start  from  some  central 
plaee.  and  that  would  necessitate  many 
children  walking  as  far  as  or  farther  "than 
they  do  now  to  reach  the  rural  school. 
Then  they  uyuild  be  obliged  to  get  in  and 
ride  with  the  same  clothing  on  that  the.y 
had  when  wiilking  .‘ind  often  they  would 
hurry  to  be  there  on  time.  A  little  com¬ 
mon  sense  would  tell  yon  the  results.  The 
children  who  now  w.'ilk  to  school  through 
the  STU»w  are  not  tlie  ones  who  complain 
most  of  the  cold  wlien  they  rejieh  the 
school.  It  is  those  children  who  ride  who 
suffer,  and  often  cry  with  cold  hands  and 
feet.  What  would  it  be  when  the  little 
ones  came  to  ride  five  or  six  miles  on  a 
cold  day?  It  would  he  vcr.v  hard  on  the 
poor,  as  the.v  would  he  obliged  to  buy 
extra  elotliing.  which  tlie  children  would 
not  need  if  they  walked  to  school.  It  is 
not  such  a  hiirdshiji  for  teachers  and  chil¬ 
dren  to  walk  to  school  in  Winter  as  some 
people  who  coddle  themselves  up  in  heated 
houses  think  it  is. 

Tiif  Movfmknt  Fhom  The  Farm. — 
Snell  a  system  would  tend  to  draw  the  hoy 
away  from  the  farm  to  the  city.  If  the 
ho.v  is  to  he  kept  on  the  farm  he  should 
have  a  good  rural  school  at  home.  Yes, 
a  good  rural  school,  why  not?  I..et  the 
State  give  more  aid  to  the  rural  schools. 
The  cost  of  conveying  children  to  other 
schools,  if  given  to  each  school,  would  be 
quite  a  help.  Even  better  than  State  aid, 
let  the  people  wake  up  and  take  more  in¬ 
terest  in  their  home  schools.  It  is  up  to 
the  country  people  to  see  that  there  are 
good  teachers  in  the  rural  schools.  Let 
the  country  schools  have  teachers  who 
love  country  life  and  country  children. 
They  should  he  country  men  and  women 
who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  and  who  have  attended  the  rural 
schools,  and  know  the  needs  of  such 
.schools.  They  should  not  be  teachers  who 
are  afraid  of  a  storm,  and  who  think 
country  life  dreary  and  long  to  get  away. 
The  attendance  at  school  depends  upon 
the  teacher  and  not  the  “truant  officer.” 
If  a  teacher  truly  loves  such  teaching 
she  will  be  willing  to  teach  for  a  salary 
less  than  that  offered  by  the  city  school. 

Making  The  Schoot.. — The  “little  red 
schoolhouse”  is  .iust  what  the  teacher  and 
the  people  make  it.  It  can  be  an  ideal 
place  vithmit  much  expense.  It  can  be 
better  than  any  village  school  where  chil¬ 
dren  are  herded  together  in  a  large  school 
which  has  the  children  from  the  whole 


they  lind  themselves  wishing  we  bad  the 
rural  school  back  with  us  when  it  is  too 
late. 

The  High  Pchool. — It  is  very  doubt¬ 
ful  if  the  buildiug  of  a  high  school  in 
every  town  will  really  educate  any  more 
young  people  than  are  being  now  edu¬ 
cated.  The  high  school  is  what  every 
town  might  do  well  to  have,  but  leave 
the  younger  children  in  the  rural  school. 
I.et  them  be  in  a  room  where  there  are  all 
grades,  and  when  they  reach  the  high 
school  they  will  stand  as  well  as  or  bet¬ 
ter  than  those  children  who  passed  out 
of  one  grade  into  the  next  and  did  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  hear  other  grades 
recite  as  they  now  do  in  the  rural  school. 


Pull  Bi^  Slumps 

^  iiand 


Every  Truck  Farmer 

needs  a  tUlagelool  that  does  fast  thorough  work  with 
one  mule  oi  horse.  Experienced  growers  like  the 

“Acme”  Pulverizing  Harrow 

because  **thecoultersdo  thework.^  They  cut,  slice, 

Eulverize,  and  turn  the  soil  twice  in  one  oj^ration. 

.eavc  the  soil  level  as  a  floor  and  meflow  as 
fresh  ashes.”  There’s  an  “A<me  to  fit  your 
farm —  1  horse  to  4  horse.  Send  today  tor  new  tree 
book.  The" Acme”  Way  to  Crops  That  Pay. 

Duane  H.  Nash  Inc. 
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Elm  Street 


Millington 

N.J. 

6 1-2  ft.  Wide 


Size  “H,” 
1-horse  cultivator. 
Cuts  4  ft.  44  n.  wide. 


Showing 
easy  lever 
oferation 


Clear  your  stump  land 
cheaply— no  digging,  no 
expense  forteams  and  powder. 
One  man  with  a  K  can  rip  out 
any  stump  that  can  be  pulled 
with  the  best  inch  steel  cable. 
Works  by  leverage — same  prin¬ 
ciple  as  a  jack,  loo  pounds  pull 
on  the  lever  gives  a  4.S-ton  pull 
on  the  stump.  Made  of  Krupp 
steel — guaranteed  against 
breakage.  Endorsed  by  U.  S. 
Government  experts. 

HAND  power. 

Write  today  for  special 
offer  and  free  booklet  on 
Land  Clearing. 

\  Walter  J.Fitzpatrick 

Box  76 

182  Fifth  Street 
San  Francisco 
California 


The  Final  Answer 

To  the  Tractor  Fuel 

Every  farmer  knows  that 
most  economical  tractors  are  those  that  operate 
successfully  on  kerosene. 

But  every  farmer  can’t  tell  a  real  kerosene 
tractor  from  an  imitation  before  he  buys  it. 
It  takes  an  expert  to  do  that. 

Neither  does  he  want  to  take  someone’s 
word  for  so  important  a  feature.  That  is  not 
good  business. 

We  believe  that  a  farmer  who  buys  a  ma¬ 
chine  costing  hundreds  of  dollars  is  entitled  to 
get  what  he  pays  for.  He  should  be  fully  pro¬ 
tected  in  such  an  important  purchase. 

We  know  that  Titan  tractors  are  real  kero¬ 
sene  tractors.  They  are  built  to  operate  on 
kerosene.  They  operate  successfully  on 
kerosene.  When  we  sell  one  we  guarantee 
it  to  operate  on  kerosene,  writing  that  guar¬ 
antee  into  the  warranty  that  you  get  when 
you  sign  the  order. 

When  you  buy  a  Titan  tractor  you  are  safe. 
You  have  the  written  guarantee  of  a  respon¬ 
sible  Company  that  your  tractor  will  do  good 
serviceable  work  using  common  coal  oil  gis 
fuel  at  all  loads. 

That  is  the  final  answer  to  the  tractor  fuel 
question. 


lows; 


The  1 0-20-H.  P.  size  is  recommended 


all  kinds  of  farm  work  within  its  capacity.  It 
is  a  two-speed  tractor,  1.85  and  2.50  miles  per 
hour,  with  a  smooth  running  twin  cylinder 
engine,  slow  speed,  mechanically  oiled,  start¬ 
ing  and  running  on  magneto.  It  can  be  used 
for  any  field  work  you  would  expect  nine  or 
ten  horses  to  do,  and  it  will  run  any  machine 
that  takes  up  to  20-H.  P.  at  the  belt. 

If  you  place  your  order  soon  you  can  have 
a  guaranteed  Titan  tractor  for  the  heavy 
Spring  work.  Start  now  to  get  acquainted  with 
this  dependable  line  of  tractors.  Drop  us  a 
line  so  we  can  send  you  full  information  at 
once.  Don’t  wait.  Write  now. 


Titan  10-20 

A  Guaranteed  Kerosene  Tractor 

$950  Cash  f.  o.  b.  Chicago 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Chicago  USA 
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Those  children  who  are  determined  to 
leave  school  as  soon  as  the  law  will  allow 
it,  will  still  do  so,  but  the  boy  or  girl  who 
really  wants  an  education  will  get  it  un¬ 
der  the  present  system  and  will  make  all 
the  better  man  or  woman  for  having  had 
to  work  for  it.  Where  have  many  of  the 
best  men  and  women  of  our  country  re¬ 
ceived  their  early  education?  It  was  in 
the  rural  schools  and  when  they  were  not 
half  as  good  as  they  are  now. 

Advantage  To  The  City. — The  village 
and  city  people  say,  “Yes,  let  the  bill  pass, 
it  would  be  a  grand  thing.”  It  would  for 
them,  of  course.  People  would  move  to 
city  or  village,  many  of  them,  rather  than 
have  their  children  taken  in  conveyances 
for  miles  during  the  Winter  weather. 
That  would  help  the  city  and  village 
people,  but  what  about  the  farmer? 
Where  is  he?  It  looks  like  very  selfish  in- 


at  least  by  proxy,  when  he  was  two 
months  old.  His  father  put  up  the  money 
and  did  the  correspondence,  but  the  young 
man  has  his  name  on  the  list,  and  ac¬ 
cepts  the  responsibility  which  goes  with 
a  subscription.  Of  course,  the  parents 
of  this  youngster  have  high  hopes  for  him, 
one  of  them  being  the  fact  that  they 
trust  he  will  live  to  be  the  oldest  sub¬ 
scriber  perhaps  a  century  hence.  At  any 
rate,  the  young  man  evidently  takes  his 
honors  lightly,  and  is  more  concerned  just 
now  in  paddling  in  the  water  than  he  is 
about  figuring  on  the  future. 


New  York  Prize  Spellers 

There  follows  a  list  of  the  county 
champion  spellers  in  New  York.  Spell¬ 
ing  bee  conte.sts  were  conducted  in  which 
most  of  the  county  schools  took  part — 
the  local  winners  settling  it  at  the  coun- 


A  Couple  of  Little  Farm  Scamps 


terest  on  the  part  of  the  townspeojde. 
The  largest  village  in  each  town  will  want 
the  .school,  regardle.ss  as  to  wlu'ther  it  is 
in  the  center  of  the  town  or  not.  A  cor- 
resptmdent  from  a  village  in  this  town 
.shows  that  spirit  in  his  writing  for  .a  local 
paper.  That  village  is  in  one  corn<>r  of 
the  town.  Let  parents  compare  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  village  or  city,  who  spend  their 
sjiare  time  on  the  street,  with  the  country 
boy  or  girl  who  has  legitimate  work  at 
home  for  .spare  time,  and  say  which  they 
prefer  to  have  their  children  pattern  after. 

r.ET  The  FARifEKS  Speak. — It  is  time 
that  the  farmers  had  a  little  more  tt>  say. 
They  have  been  ruled  by  the  city  about 
long  enough.  It  is  time  .some  laws  were 
pas.«ed  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  peo¬ 
ple.  It  is  quite  necessary  that  we  have 
farmers  and  they  should  have  a  .show. 
It  is  to  be  luqted  they  will  Avake  up  in 
thi.s  .school  que.stion  as  they  did  over  the 
milk  strike.  Next  the  farmer  Avill  be  told 
he  must  come  into  some  village  or  city 
for  his  meals,  Avhere  they  can  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  experts.  AVill  people  interested 
in  the  (education  of  children  in  other  i".iral 
districts  join  us  in  the  fight  to  help  keep 
the  rural  schools  under  control  of  the  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  to  make  the  rural  .schools 
better?  EIOKA  M.VT.COI.M. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ty  town.  You  will  notice  how  many  of 
these  winners  are  girls.  They  all  re¬ 
ceive  silver  medaks.  This  is  excellent 

work,  for  good  spelling  counts  for  far 
more  in  business  than  many  people  real¬ 

ize.  The  ability  to  write  a  good  busi¬ 
ness  letter  is  a  great  asset. 

County  Name  of  Winner  Town 

Albany — Martha  C.  Maxwell . Cohoes. 

Allegany — Genevieve  Karns . Almond. 

Cattaraugus — Irene  W.  Cole . .Salamanca. 

Cayuga — Gladys  Loulan . Springport. 

Chenango— Gertrude  Gilles . Oxford. 

Chemung — Goldie  Friedman . Elmira. 

Clinton — 011a  May  Goewey . Cliazy, 

Cortland — Dorothy  Beaud'ry. . Cortland  vllle, 

Dutchess — Esther  Snyder . Khinebeck. 

Erie — .Tulia  Zittle . Eden. 

Franklin — Warren  Whitten . Malone. 

Gene.see — Samuel  J.  Farla-r . Batavia. 

Jefferson — Frank  A.  Bolger . Watertown. 

Eivingston — Frederick  Milliken . York. 

Madi.son — Mareda  D.  Wemple . Oneida. 

Monro(! — Emma  II.  McCord . .Perinton. 

Montgonier3’ — Vada  Vosburgli . Palatine. 

Nassau — Endemile  Polk . llenii)stead. 

Oneida — Dura  Barrett . Sangerfield. 

Onondaga — Marie  Dennis . Onondaga  Valley. 

Ontario — Josephine  AVebster . A'lctor. 

Orleans — Bose  De  Sanctis..., . Murray. 

Oswego — Carl  Amos  I’ratt... . Albion. 

Putnam — J.  Bennett  .Southard . Cold  Spring. 

Bichmond — Bose  Eidain . Tompklnsville. 

Saratoga — Florence  Dropper . Galway. 

Schenectady — Ethel  Wliitelionse . Rotterdam. 

Schuyler — Harold  linger . Hector. 

Seneca — Parry  Kraatz  . Covert. 

Steul)en — Birdseye  Merritt . Prattsl)urg. 

Sullivan — Gledj’s  Van  Tnyl . Lumberlanil. 

Tioga — 'Augub  t  Babenstein . Berkshire. 

Tompkins — Lucy  Kimbel . Dryden. 

Warren — Aileen  Gage . I.uzerne. 

Wayne — Marjorie  Ellen  Wilson . AV<dcott. 

Westchester — Jack  I.aurens . Mt.  I'Pnsant. 

Wyoming — Edna  Nora  Maher . .•  ngle. 

Yates — Ralph  Butenber,  Jr . Benton. 


Our  Youngest  Subscriber 

The  picture  shoAvii  on  ptigc  is  nota- 
fible  in  the  fact  that  it  .show.s  the  young¬ 
est  subscriber  to  The  IL  N.-Y.  This  is 
Kniest  Sigurd  .Tohnson.  Tliis  young  man 
is  shoAvn  wading  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as 
he  lives  with  his  i»arents  in  the  ranal 
J^oiie.  He  has  certainly  discoA'ered  that 
the  Pacific  is  true  to  its  name  in  January, 
Avhen  there  is  no  storm  raging.  Young 
J.Aliuson  subsci-ibed  to  The  li.  N.-Y.,  or 


I.N  fin  Eastern  city  a  pastor  of  a  col¬ 
ored  Baptist  church  consulted  a  plumber 
and  steamfitter  about  tlie  cost  of  putting 
in  a  baptistry.  The  estimate  was  so-,  n 
furnished  and  the  figure  was  regar.le  s 
sfiti.sfactory.  “But,”  Sfiid  the  jili: 

“this  covers  only  the  tank  and  the  water 
supply.  Of  course,  you  will  want  some 
sort  of  arrangement  to  heat  the  water.” 
But  the  colored  pastor  had  a  truly  eco¬ 
nomic  mind,  and  his  own  ideas  of  religion 
also,  for  he  promptly  dissented.  “You 
see,”  said  he  to  the  plumber.  “I  don’t  ’low 
to  baptize  nobody  in  that  there  baptistry 
what  hain’t  got  religion  enough  to  keep 
him  warm.” — The  Continent. 


Mapes  Standard 
Maintained 

In  Field  and  State  Experiment  Stations 

1  he  Mapes 'Manures  for  1916  and  191T  were  made, 
and  are  being  made  precisely  as  in  the  past,  under 
pledge  to  supply  the  Phosphoric  Acid  from  Animal 
Bone  and  Guano,  made  available  Avithout  acidity,  no 
Rock  or  Acid  Phosphates  used.  While  they  do  not  con¬ 
tain  as  much  Potash  as  formerly,  they  do  hold  enough 
to  greatly  aid  the  present  crop  to  more  perfect  growth 
and  development  and  thus  insure  the  balance  of  its 
necessary  Potash  being  taken  from  latent  soil  supplies. 

We  give  below  all  the  station  analyses  which  we  have 
received  of  our  prominent  brands  for  1916. 


1916  ANALYSES 

MAPES  POTATO 


STATBJN 

AM  MO. M A 

PHOS. 

AVAIL.VBLE 

ACID 

TOTAL 

rOT.'VSH 

New  York  . 

9.32 

10.58 

1.12 

Connecticut  . 

8.38 

10.66 

1.06 

Pennsylvania  . 

9.30 

10.28 

1.18 

New  Jersey  . 

8.20 

10.29 

1.32 

Massachusetts  . 

8.81 

9.82 

.97 

Massachusetts  . 

8.96 

10.20 

1.18 

Guarantee  . 

8. 

8. 

1. 

GENERAL  SPECIAL 


Connecticut  . . . 
New  York  . . . . 
Pennsylvania  . 
New  Jersey  . . . 
Massachusetts 
Massachusetts 
Guarantee  . . . . 

.  8.28 

.  8.10 

6.37 

7.97 

7.89 

5.48 

7.06 

7.09 

6. 

9.21 

9.67 

9.09 

8.72 

8.88 

9.34 

8. 

1.35 

1.45 

1.77 

1.85 

1.47 

1.20 

1. 

TOBACCO  STARTER,  IMPROVED 

Connecticut  . . . 

6.41 

8.87 

1.16 

Connecticut  . . . 

.  5.64 

6.11 

9.58 

1.07 

Pennsylvania  . 

.  5.61 

6.52 

9.20 

1.50 

New  York  ... 

.  5.33 

6.15 

9.21 

1.23 

New  York  .... 

5.36 

6.57 

9.39 

1.14 

Massachusetts  . 

.  5.54 

8.18 

9.67 

1.26 

Guarantee  . . . . 

.  5. 

6. 

8. 

1. 

CORN  MANURE 


Connecticut  . . 

.  3.35 

8.28 

11.58 

.85 

Pennsylvania  . 

.  3.26 

10.37 

11.97 

1.50 

New  York  .... 

.  3.07 

9.24 

11.40 

1.00 

N  ew  J  ersey  . . 

.  3.24 

7.59 

11.35 

1.08 

Massachusetts 

.  3.28 

9.71 

11.74 

1.16 

Guarantee  . . .  . , 

.  3. 

8. 

10. 

1. 

TOP  DRESSER,  FULL 

STRENGTH 

Connecticut  . .  . 

.  12.22 

6.38 

8.84 

1.84 

Pennsylvania  . 

.  11.90 

7.27 

8.20 

1.55 

New  Jersey  ... 

.  11.82 

5.11 

8.60 

1.52 

Massachusetts 

.  12.62 

8.28 

8.88 

1.35 

Guarantee  . . . . 

.  12. 

5. 

8. 

1. 

TOBACCO  MANURE 

AM  MO.MA 

TOT.\L 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID 

POT.VSH 

Connecticut  .  9.48 

Connecticut  .  10.07 

Pennsylvania  . . .  10.08 

Massachusetts  .  10.99 

Guarantee  .  10. 


9.94 

8.99 

8.85 

8.65 

8. 


1.20 

1.44 

1.59 

1.57 

1. 


We  are  equally  proud  of  the  results  in  the  field. 
They  have  been  most  excellent,  fully  substantiating  our 
theor}^  as  to  the  advisability  of  supplying  at  least  limited 
Potash  to  aid  the  crop  to  make  a  start,  and  so  enable  it 
to  avail  itself  to  the  utmost  of  the  latent  supplies  of 
Potash  in  the  soil. 

Order  early  and  so  avoid  all  possible  delay. 

The  Mapes  Formula  Peruvian  Guano  Co. 

Central  Building,  '  -Jd  Liberty  Street,  Ne’w  York 

Branch — 239  State  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


The  Twins. — James  aod  William 
Hardy  were  twins — bnrn  and  bred  on  a 
New  Hampshire  farm.  The  family  dated 
far  back  to  pioneer  times,  when  John 
Hardy  and  Henry  Graham,  with  their 
yoniiK  wives,  went  into  the  wilderness  as 
the  advance  guard  of  civilization.  It 
came  to  be  a  common  nnder.standing  that 
a  Hardy  should  always  marry  a  Gra¬ 
ham,  and  through  four  generations  at 
least  this  family  law  had  been  observed 
until  there  had  been  developed  one  of 
those  fine,  purebred  New  England  fami¬ 
lies  which  represent  jinst  about  the  high¬ 
est  type  of  the  American.  As  the  fath¬ 
er  of  these  twins  married  a  Graham  girl 
you  had  a  right  to  expect  them  to  be  as 
much  alike  as  two  peas  in  the  family 
pod — both  in  appearance  and  in  char¬ 
acter.  Here  you  surely  might  expect 
one  of  those  cases  where  the  twins  are 
always  being  mixed  up,  not  even  their 
mother  being  sure  which  was  Jim  and 
which  was  Bill.  In  truth,  however,  the 
boys  were  distinctly  different  from  the 
day  they  were  born — different  in  size, 
apiiearance  and  in  character. 

T'nlike.  —  These  twins  innocently 
brought  to  the  surface  a  sad  spot  of 
family  history  which  both  the  Grahams 
and  the  Hardys  hoped  had  been  buried 
too  far  down  ever  to  betray  itself.  Far 
back  in  the  French  and  Indian  war  a 
b:ind  of  raiders  from  Canada  burst  out 
of  the  forest  and  carried  off  a  dozcui  pris¬ 
oners.  Among  them  was  the  pride  of 
the  Graham  family — a  beautiful  girl  of 
It).  The  settlers,  hiding  in  their  block¬ 
house.  could  only  look  on  and  see  their 
relatives  start  on  the  long  march  to 
Carnula.  The  next  year  some  of  these 
prisoners  were  ransomed,  and  came  back 
to  say  that  the  girl  had  married  a  young 
Fnmchman.  She  was  happy,  and  sent 
word  to  her  parents  that  she  preferred  to 
stay  with  her  husband.  Years  went  by, 
until  one  night  there  c<aine  to  Willi.am 
Hardy’s  house  a  Canadian  ranger  and 
a  young  girl.  It  was  their  grand¬ 
daughter  and  her  father.  The  mother 
had  died  and  had  begged  her  husband  to 
take  her  daughter  back  to  the  old  folks 
as  her  offering  of  love.  The  father  de¬ 
livered  his  message,  bade  his  daughter 
farewell  and  silently  vanished  into  the 
forest.  They  uevm*  saw  him  again,  but 
they  realized  that  he  had  given  full 
measure  of  devotiim  to  his  dead  wife. 
The  girl  grew  up  to  be  a  beautiful  crea¬ 
ture  much  like  her  mother,  only  darker, 
and  at  times  there  was  a  bright  glitter 
in  her  eye.  She  married  a  Hardy  and 
.‘settled  down  as  a  farmer's  wife.  She 
was  dutiful  and  kind,  but  .sometimes  her 
hu.sbiind  would  see  her  standing  at  the 
<loor — looking  off  into  the  Northern  for¬ 
ests  with  a  look  which  made  him  shake 
his  head.  Years  went  by,  and  this  spot 
on  the  family  history  had  been  forgot¬ 
ten  until  these  twins  uncovered  it! 
Their  mother  knew  in  her  heart  that  the 
spirit  of  the  re.stless  Frenchman  was 
watching  her  from  the  cradle  through 
the  black  shiny  eyes  of  her  strange  baby. 
James,  the  light-haired,  steady,  purebred 
infant,  slept  calmly  or  acted  just  as  a 
good  Hardy  should,  but  the  wild  spirit  of 
the  foi’est  had  jumped  three  generations 
right  into  the  cr.-ulle.  where  this  black- 
haired*  little  changeling  stared  at  her! 

Growing  XT’. — ^'I'liere  never  were  t\w 
children  more  unlik**  than  these  twins. 
,Tim  was  solid,  sound,  a  little  slow,  but 
absolutely  trustworthy — “a  born  Hardy” 
as  they  .said.  Bill  was  bright,  quick, 
restless  and  full  of  i)lans  and  visions. 
He  di<l  did  not  like  to  work,  and  had  no 
respect  for  the  family  skeleton.  This 
was  a  mortgage,  which  for  many  years 
had  Slink  its  claws  into  the  rocky  little 
farm.  The  truth  was  that  this  farm  nev- 
re  should  have  been  cleared  and  settled. 
It  was  rocky  and  sandy ;  further  out  of 
date  than  the  old  mill  rotting  unused  by 
the  old  mill  pond.  The  mortgage  hung 
like  a  wolf  at  the  back  door,  demanding 
its  due.  which  came  out  of  the  little 
farm  like  blood  money.  Jim  Hardy,  like 
his  father  and  grandfather,  grew  up  to 
regard  that  mortgage  a.s  a  fixed  and  sa¬ 
cred  institution.  It  was  like  a  family 
heirloom  or  tradition — something  like 
the  old  musket  which  an  older  Hardy 
carried  at  Bunker  Hill,  or  like  grand¬ 
mother’s  old  spinning-wheel.  As  for  the 
poor,  rocky  farm,  Jim  and  his  father 
would  stay  and  grind  themselves  away 


in  a  hopeless  struggle  just  because  the 
Hardys  who  went  before  them  had  done 
so.  It  was  different  with  Bill.  He  had 
no  use  for  the  mortgage  or  for  the  rocky 
pastures,  for  the  dash  of  French  blood 
had  put  rubber,  or  yeast,  into  the  cov¬ 
ering  of  the  stern  New  England  thought. 
His  father  never  could  understand  him 
and  one  day,  when  Bill  was  17,  the  blood 
of  the  ‘‘changi'ling’’  burst  into  open  mu¬ 
tiny.  'J'he  father  knew  of  only  one  way 
to  act.  He  ordered  the  boy  around  be¬ 
hind  the  barn  and  took  the  horsewhip  to 
him.  As  a  Hardy,  Bill  was  expected  to 
stand  and  take  his  punishment  without 
a  murmur.  As  the  descendant  of  ti  wild 
forest  ranger  he  could  only  resent  the 
blows.  What  he  did  was  fo  catch  his 
father’s  arms  and  hold  them  like  a  vice. 
Neither  siioke  a  word.  They  just  looked 
at  each  other.  The  older  man  strug¬ 
gled,  but  he  was  powerless — he  knew  that 
his  sou  was  the  master.  He  dropped  the 
whip  from  his  hand  and  'bowed  his  head. 
The  boy  released  him,  broke  the  whip 
in  two.  and  threw  it  away.  The  f.ather 
walked  to  the  house,  a  dazed  and  broken 
man.  Bill  watched  him  and  then  walked 
out  to  the  back  lot  where  .Tim,  the  steady 
and  faithful,  was  building  a  fence, 

“Good-bye,  Jim,”  he  said.  “I’m  off. 
It  had  to  Clime.  I’m  difl'erent,  and  yet 
the  same  as  you  will  see.  You  stay  here 
and  look  after  father  and  mother.  I 
will  help  some  day.”  It  was  the  Hardy 
in  both  the  boys  which  made  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  come  any  closer  in 
feeling.  Bill  walked  on  over  the  pa.«- 
ture'  hill ;  at  the  top  he  paused  to  wave 
his  hand.  Then  he  was  gone. 

The  City. — Bill  was  clean  and  .sound 
at  heart,  and  the  French  blood  had  given 
him  a  quick  active  brain.  Instead  of 
striking  for  the  wilderness  he  headed 
for  New  Y'ork  and  he  pro-spi-red.  The 
old  French  ancestor  drove  him  mi  with 
tireless  energy,  and  the  long  line  of 
clean  farm  breeding  kept  him  true  to 
hi.s  purpose  to  go  back  some  day  and 
show  the  old  folks  that  he  was  still  a 
Hardy,  Years  pa.s.sed,  until  one  day 
there  came  to  Bill  an  uncontrollable 
longing  to  go  home.  .Tust  a  few  brief, 
unresponsive  letters  had  passed  between 
him  and  .Tim,  but  the  time  came  when 
Bill  longed  with  a  great  longing  to  see 
the  old  farm  once  more.  And  so,  the 
next  day,  a  well-dressed,  pi’osperous  man 
walked  into  the  old  yard  and  looked 
about  him.  There  was  .Tim,  the  same 
old  Jim,  walking  in  from  the  barn  with 
the  night’s  milk.  Father  was  cutting 
wood  at  the  wood  pile  and  mother  stood 
at  the  kitchen  door — just  the  same  old 
home  picture  which  Bill  knew  so  ^Ycll. 
Bill  did  great  things  during  hi.s  short 
stay.  He  paid  that  mortgage,  ordered  a 
new  barn  built  and  left  capital  for  .Tim 
to  improve  the  farm.  He  did  everything 
that  a  Hardy  ought  to  do — and  more — 
and  yet  he  could  not  satisfy  himself.  It 
all  seemed  so  small  and  narrow.  He 
had  hoped  to  find  great  music  in  the 
wind  among  the  pines,  but  it  filled  him 
with  a  great  loneline.ss,  which  he  could 
not  overcome.  He  had  hoped  to  find 
peace  and  rest,  but  these  were  for  the 
untried  farm  boy — not  for  .the  restless 
and  worried  business  man.  It  broke  out 
of  him  at  night  on  the  second  day.  when 
he  and  .Tim  were  on  the  pasture  hill 
looking  for  the  sheep.  The  loneliness 
of  the  early  Fall  day  fairl.v  entered  his 
heart. 

“Jim,"  he  said  “old  ftlloic,  T  don't 
see  how  you  lire  in  such  u  dod-forsokcii 
place!" 

“Why,  Bill,”  said  Jim.  “New  Y..rk 
must  be  like  Paradise  to  beat  the  old 
homestead.” 

“Better  a  week  on  Bmadw.'iy  than  a 
lifetime  on  these  lonely  hills.” 

“I’d  like  to  try  it  and  .see !”  .said  .Tim. 

The  P''arm. — So  .Tim  Hai-dy,  the  jilain 
farmer,  went  to  New  Y’ork  to  visit 
Brother  Bill.  He  had  everything  he 
could  call  for.  Bill  lived  in  ,a  beautiful 
apartment,  and  he  gave  Jim  a  white 
card  to  see  and  do  what  he  wanted.  Bill 
was  too  busy  to  go  around  much,  but 
.Tim  made  his  way.  For  a  couple  of  days 
it  was  fine — then  somehow  .Tim.  just  like 
Bill  at  the  old  faian,  began  to  grow 
lonesome  and  oppressed.  Right  through 
the  wall  of  Bill’s  apartment  hou.se  was 
a  family  with  one  child,  the  janitor  told 
him,  the  child  was  sick,  so  Jim  knocked 
at  the  door  to  sympathize  with  the 
neighbor-s.  They  froze  him  with  a  few 
words  and  got  rid  of  him.  Right  in 
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You  know  where  the 
ANIMAL  MATTER 
in  Armour  Fertilizers  comes 
from.  You  may  have  grown 
the  hogs  and  cattle. 

Armour  Fertilizers  are  GOOD 
for  your  land  —  GOOD  for 
your  crops — GOOD  for  your 
pocketbook — GOOD  for  your 
disposition  —  sl  GOOD  all 
’round  investment 

From  the  farm  — 

back  to  the  farm 

Armour  Fertilizer  Works 

Atlanta,  Ga.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Greensboro,  N.  C.  New  Orleans,  La, 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Baltimore,  Md.  Chi<  ago,  111. 
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FERTILIZERS  that  FERTILIZE 

WILL  INCREASE 

YOUR  PROFITS 

Literature  upon  request 

The  Wilcox  FertilizerCompany 

MYSTIC,  CONN. 
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YOURS 


Fence  Bardai 

rom  factory  orlces —  ”  ^ 


Get  rock  bottom  direct  from  factory  prlces- 

1.3c  per  rod  up — on  Brown's  DOUBLE  0.41/- 
VANIZED  stiff  st.iy  fence.  Outlasts  all  others. 
FACTORY  PRICES,  FREIGHT  PREPAID 
Brown  fence  Is  made  of  Biuslc  Open  Hearth 
Wire  —  DOUBLE  OALVANIZED.  Freo^ 
Book  shows  150  styles.  Ako  Oates,  Barb 
Wire  and  Steel  Posts.  Our  prices  save - 
you  25  ^6  to  40  .  Write  today  for  money 
saving  Free  Book  and  sample  to  test.  • 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO., 
OEPT.359  -  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


This  Warranted 

lull  sized  hardwood  and  Steel 

Dumping  Horse  Cart 

$17.75 

freight  prepaid  many  Station 
East  of  Mississippi  River. 
Full  particulars  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

HOBSON  &  CO. 
Box  17  Easton  Pa. 


Adds  to  your  proliLs.  Uii-culars  free. 

J.  R.  Greiner  -  128  25th,  Ogrden,  Utah 


Solves  Fruit  Growing  Problems  St^gSer 

fully  explains  orchard  planting,  spraying,  tillage, 
packing  and  marketing.  Send  10c  for  three 
months’  trial  subscription.  Address  AMERICAN 
FRUIT-GROWER,  Box  321,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


JI^E/  R  O  Y  Stay  in  the  Ground 

right  where  they  belong,  and 


CHILLED  PLOWS 


do  good  work  where  others  fail. 


This  Le  Roy  General  Purpose  Chilled  Plow  is 

Steady  Running,  Strong-,  Durable  and  Easy  to  Handle 

in  all  conditions  of  Sod,  Stubble, 
Clay,  Hard  Gravelly  or  Stony 
soils. 

Its  superior  construction  and 
Light  Draft  make  it  the  chosen 
plow  of  thousands  of  successful  farmers  who  honestly  concede 
much  of  their  prosperity  to  its  use. 

Best  grade  of  iron  mixed  to  ensure  strength  and  good  wear¬ 
ing  qualities.  The  perfectly  chilled  Moldboards  will  wear  for  12 
years.  Chilled  Shin  Piece  ;  extra  long  chilled  Landslide.  Points 
are  chilled,  strong,  and  long-wearing. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  Lc  Roy  Plows,  and  send  for  catalog. 

LE  ROY  PLOW  CO.,  Dept.  R.  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 
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front  of  a  great  church  Jim  saw  a  poor 
woman,  cold  and  hungry.  He  went  up 
to  offer  her  a  good  meal,  but  a  police¬ 
man  prodded  him  with  a  stick  and  told 
him  to  move  on.  He  saw  a  man  on  the 
street  and  stopped  to  converse  with  him. 
“Get  out !”  said  the  stranger.  “You 
can’t  bunco  me.”  Day  after  day  .Tim 
Hardy,  the  farmer,  saw  the  fierce,  sel¬ 
fish  struggle  for  life  in  the  great  city. 
Tlie  great  buildings,  the  theatre.s.  Broad¬ 
way  at  night — they  were  all  splendid,  but 
behind  and  under  them  lay  the  meanness, 
the  selfish  spirit — the  lack  of  neighboi’- 
ly  feeling,  which  galled  the  farmer  to 
the  heart.  On  the  third  night  Bill  took 
his  brother  to  a  great  reception.  Just 
as  they  walked  into  the  brilliant  room 
.Tim  glanced  from  the  window  and  saw  a 
lioliceman  throw  a  weak  and  sickly  man 
out  of  a  public  room  where  he  was  try¬ 
ing  to  get  warm. 

“What  did  I  tell  you,  .Tim?”  said  Bill, 
“Isn’t  this  worth  a  year  on  your  old 
hills?”  And  Jim  could  only  think  of 
one  thing  to  say  : 

‘'Bill,  old  fellow,  I  don'*  see  how  you 
can  live  in  such  a  God-forsaken  placed’' 

Tiif;  Answer. — What  do  you  make  out 
of  it?  One  brother  thinks  God  has  for¬ 
saken  the  country,  while  the  other  says 
lie  has  for.saken  the  city!  To  me  they 
prove  that  God  is  everywhere.  Some 
may  not  find  Him,  since  they  look  for 
Him  only  in  things  which  are  agreeable 
to  them,  and  that  is  rarely  the  place  to 
l.iol:.  I  think,  too,  that  like  .Tim  and 
Bill — all  children  come  into  the  world 
with  natural  tendencies  and  inclinations 
which,  if  worthy,  should  be  encouraged 
rather  than  repressed.  Both  .Tim  and 
Bill  are  needed  in  American  life. 

n.  w.  c. 


Bee  Moth 

Will  you  tell  me  what  the  encTosi-d 
specimen  is,  aid  if  there  is  any  way  to 
keep  it  out  of  my  bee  hives?  I  lost  two 
good  swarms  by  it  last  year.  I  have  three 
bee  books ;  they  all  mention  the  bee  moth, 
but  give  no  description  of  it,  or  tell  any¬ 
thing  about  it.  J.  w.  ir. 

Antrim,  N.  H.  , 

These  cocoons  are  the  result  of  the 
work  of  the  bee  moth,  and  are  found  when 
a  colony  becomes  too  weak  to  defend  it¬ 
self  from  that  insect.  The  remedy  is  to 
maintain  all  colonies  in  good  condition  by 
seeing  to  it  that  they  have  good,  vigorons 
queens  and  are  kept  in  tight,  moth-proof 
hives.  Doubling  ujt  of  we.ak  colonies  may 
be  practiced  to  maintain  full  .strength  and 
defensive  power.  A  vigorous  colony  will 
defend  itself,  a  weak  one  cannot  and  suc¬ 
cumbs.  not  so  much  as  a  result  of  the 
work  of  the  bee  moth  as  of  .a  gradually 
decreasing  vit.ality  which  permits  the  bee 
moth  to  get  in  its  work.  5f.  u.  u. 


Rotation  for  Sweet  Potatoes 

I  sincerely  hoi)e  no  one  el.se  got  the 
impression  I’rof.  Ma.ssey  did  from  read¬ 
ing  my  article  on  “Rotation  for  .Sweet 
Potatoes”  on  page  0.  His  comments  on 
page  111  would  leave  the  impression  that 
I  recommended  planting  the  same  land 
in  sweet  potatoes  year  after  year.  I 
certainly  did  not  recommend  any  such 
plan,  as  a  .second  reading  of  my  article 
will  i)rove.  A  rotation  of  some  sort  is 
essential  to  continmal  succe.ss  in  growing 
almost  any  crop,  but  it  is  especially  so 
for  sweets. 

The  rotation  mentioned  by  I'rof. 
Massey  on  page  111  is  a  good  one,  and 
with  the  exception  of  white  ymtatoes  is 
just  about  the  same  in  principle  as  the 
one  used  here.  White  j)otatoe.s  are  sel¬ 
dom  grown  here  on  the  light  soils  whei-e 
sweet  potatoes  do  their  best.  Al.^i,  we 
find  in  most  instances  it  is  not  best  beie 
in  South  .Tersey  to  use  flrimson  clover 
as  a  cover  crop  to  precede  sweers.  es¬ 
pecially  if  the  land  has  been  well  fed  * 
and  green  crops  plowed  under  in  pre-  ' 
vious  years.  The  clover  is  apt  to  force  a 
heavy  vine  growth  which  results  in  a 
poor  set  of  rather  stringy  rooty  .pota¬ 
toes. 

As  mentioned  before,  the  rotation  we 
like  best  is :  First  year  early  tomatoes, 
second  year  clover  .sod,  clover  having 
been  .sown  in  late  August  after  tomatoes 
were  off.  Thiro  year  cantaloupes,  mel¬ 
ons  or  corn  with  lye  sown  in  early  Fall 
as  a  Cover  ci’op.  Fourth  year  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes.  After  sweets  are  dug  rye  is  i 
sown  again  to  make  humus  for  tin*  to¬ 
mato  crop  which  follows  the  ,.\e<*ts. 
This  rotation  will  help  build  up  a  sandy 
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soil,  and  at  the  same  time  help  to  elim¬ 
inate  loss  from  diseases  which  creep  in 
where  rotations  are  not  followed. 

TRUCKER,  JR. 


Raising  Locust  from  Seed 

Will  you  tell  just  how  to  grow  locust 
from  seed  and  when  to  plant  the  seed? 

Moscow,  N.  Y.  j.  u. 

The  common  locust  grows  very  readily 
from  seed,  which  may  be  sown  either 
in  Fall  or  Spring.  When  sown  in  Spring 
they  will  usually  germinate  better  if 
soaked  in  moderately  hot  water  an  hour 
or  two  befo -e  sowing.  The  best  way  to 
manage  w’her  only  a  few  hundred  tons 
are  desired,  is  to  make  a  bed  about  five 
feet  wide,  where  the  ground  is  fairly 
level  and  well  drained,  elevating  the  bed 
two  or  three  inches  above  the  general 
level  to  prevent  water  from  lying  on  the 
surface  at  any  time.  Spade  the  ground 
deeply,  and  for  this  class  of  seeds,  apply 
some  kind  of  fertilizer  containing  a 
high  percentage  of  nitrogen.  When  all 
is  ready  for  sowing,  open  small  furrows 
a  foot  or  so  apart,  and  about  two  inches 
deep,  into  which  .sow  the  seed  thinly 
and  cover,  pressing  the  soil  firmly  over 
the  seeds.  If  the  seeds  are  sown  in  Fall, 
they  .should  be  mulched  with  partly 
rotted  manure  or  leaves  to  prevent  the 
ground  from  washing  by  Winter  rains, 
and  .also  to  prevent  the  seeds  from  being 
thrown  out  by  alternate  freezing  and 
thawing.  At  the  approach  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  season,  remove  the  coarse  mulch,  and 
applj*^  a  mulch  of  old  quite  fine  manure 
to  hold  moisture  during  Summer.  When 
the  seeds  are  sown  in  Spring,  apply  a 
mulch  of  fine  manure.  Keep  free  of 
weeds  during  the  growing  season.  If 
the  season  has  been  favorable  the  seed¬ 
lings  will  be  large  enough  by  Fall  to 
plant  in  nursery  rows,  or  they  may  be 
planted  to  fore.st,  or  anywhere  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  grow  them.  k. 


E.  FRANK  COE 
Fertilizers 

1857-1917 

Business  Far- 
mers’  Standard  for 
over  60  years,  and  more 
progressive  than  ever. 
Better  Facilities,  Bet¬ 
ter  Goods.  Ask  for  new 
books  on  soils,  crops 
and  fertilizers. 

WE  WANT  MORE  AGENTS 

Address  Crop  Book  Dept. 

The  GOE-MORTIMER  GO. 

51  Chambers  St.,  New  York 

SUeSIOIARY  OP 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 


This  Spray  Outfit  Only  ^  1 1 9 


The  No.  1  ll-R*E-K*A  Spray  Outfit  Rives  you  6  ^ 

Rations  of  liquids  minute  at  a  pressure  of  175  lbs.  Comes  complete 
with  100  Rallon  tank.  60  ft.  of  hose.  4  nozzles,  everythinR  ready  to 
go  to  work  at  this  remarkably  low  price.  Our  cataloR  which  is  free 
on  request,  gives  you  information  on  other  sizes.  Send  for  it  today. 
R.  CONSQUOATEO  GAS  ENGINE  CO..  202  Fulton  Street.  New  York  City 


BmABE 


? 


Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmer’s  bij?  questions: 

How  can  I  iirow  crops  with  least 
expense?  How  can  1  producefancy 
fruit  with  the  lea.t  time,  labor  and 
cost?  Thu 

IRON  AGE  I"-;  - 

solves  the  spraying  problem  for  the  small  or¬ 
chard,  farm,  public  park,  poultry  yard  and  houses, 
/r>  etc.  Easily  pushed  wher- 

L  <  ^ 'X  ever  wanted  and  operated 

^  pump  built  of  its  type,  easily 
iBwilSkx  taken  apart  and  made  with 
1  renewable  valves.  We  make 

a  full  line  of  orchard  and 
field  sprayers.  Write  today 
for  booklet — free. 

BalemanM’f’gCo., Box  2F,.Gren1ocli,N.J. 


ret  Stumps  Out 
The  CHEAPEST  Way 

Explosives  are  recommended  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  by  the  leading  State  Experiment 
Stations  as  the  best  means  of  removing  the  stumps. 
Blast  out  your  stumps — turn  that  idle  land  into  money. 
You.  can  do  the  work  yourself  easily  and  quickly  with 

Atlas  Farm  Powder. 


.  The  Safest  Explosive. 


The  Original  Farm  Powder 


Bore  a  hole,  put  in  the  charge, 
light  a  fuse,  and  the  work 
is  done  !  Atlas  Farm  Powder 
blows  the  stump  entirely  out 
of  the  ground,  splitting  it  up  so 
it  can  be  handled  easily.  Any 
one  may  use  it  without  experi- 


Mail  Coupon  for  Free  Book 

Out  b!e,  illustrated  book  "  Better  Farming”  tells  how 
to  improve  tlie  fetlility  of  your  farm  by  breaking  up 
the  subsoil — how  to  make  ditches,  clear  land,  make 
boles  for  tree  planting.  It  tells  bow  any  farmer  can 
save  time  and  save  money  by  using  Atlas  Farm 
Powder — The  Safest  Explosive. 

ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY 

General  Offices:  Wilmington,  Del. 

Sales  Offices :  Birmingham,  Boston,  Houghton, 
Joplin,  Knoxville,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  St,  Louis 


ence  by  following  directions. 
Atlas  Farm  Powder  costs  little 
and  works  wonders  in  clearing 
land  of  stumps  and  boulders, 
breaking  up  subsoil,  tree  plant¬ 
ing,  ditching  and  draining.  It 
saves  labor,  time  and  money. 


lEB -eWQK  COUPON 

ATLAS  POWDER  CO..  Wilmington,  Det' 
Send  me  your  7-l-page  book  "‘Belter  Farming." 

I  am  interested  in  the  use  of  explosives  for  the 
purpose  before  which  I  mark  X.  EN4 

Tree  Planting 
Ditch  Digging 
Road  Building 


Stump  Blasting 

Boulder  Blasting 

Subsoil  Blasting 

»Namc- 


.Addtess . 


PURE  UNLEACHED  HARDWOOD  ASHES 

The  Best  Potash  Fertilizer.  The  JOYKT  BRAND 
the  best  by  test.  “They  solve  the  Fertilizer  Prob- 
lorn."  Protect  yourself  by  purchasing  from  a  re¬ 
liable  shipper.  Correspondence  invited.  Addre.ss 
JOHN  JOYNT  .  Lucknow,  Out, 

Ucferences;  Dunn’s  &  Bradstreet'BAR'cy  or  Bk.  of  Hamillon,  Onl. 


SURE  CURE  FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 
Jarvis  Spraying  Cunipound  has  no  superior.  Buy 
friim  the  niaiiufacturers  dnect  and  save  money.  A 
gallon  of  Jarvis  Spraying  Compound  makes  16  gal¬ 
lons  of  spray.  Conipotiinf  ready  to  mix  with  water*. 
Sold  in  bbl.  lots  (50  gallons).  40  cenis  per  gallon. 
References— J.  H.  Hale,  the  ‘‘Peach  King,”  or  Prof. 
Jiirvisof  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  Tlicy 
will  tell  you  there  is  nothing  lieiter 

The  J.  T.  Robertson  Co. 


SECOND-HAND  PIPE,  TANKS  AND  BOILERS 

Fluca  for  culverts — Fliinics  niid  Pen-tocka.  Pipe 
threaded  and  coupled  ready  for  connection  or  cut  to 
length  suitable  lor  heating,  supports  and  fence  purposes 
Guaranteed  capable  of  reasonable  pressures.  Steel 
beams  and  rails  cut  to  length.  Tanks  of  all  sizes 
open,  closed,  suitable  for  storage  of  water,  gasoline’ 
AGENTS  FOR  THE  SKINNER  IRRIGATION  SYSTEM. 
IVritr  for  circulara  and  pricos, 

PERRY.  BUXTON,  DOANE  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


If  You  Guess 

The  Cost  of  Spraying 

your  orchard,  it  is  impossible  to 
show  you  that  “SCALECIDE” 
is  cheaper  than  Lime-Sulfur. 

If  You  Know 

we  can  prove  to  you  conclusively 
(no  matter  how  large  or  small)  that 
SCALECIDE”  is  not  only  cheaper 
and  easier  to  app/i>,  but  is  more  eP' 
fective  in  controlling  Scale,  Pear 
Psylla,  Leaf  Roller,  Bud  Moth, Case- 
bearer;  also  fungus,  such  as  Canker 
and  Collar  Rot  that  no  other  spray 
will  control. 

Write  us  the  number  and  age  of  your  treea;  the 
number  of  gallons  and  cost  of  Lime-Sulfur  you 
use  and  the  cost  of  labor  to  app'y  it,  and  we  will 
tell  you  what  it  will  cost  to  uso  ‘'SCALECIDE.” 
Number  13  Booklet  free.  Address  Dept. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO. 

Manufacturing  Chemists 

50  Church  Street.  New  York  City 


PAYS  FOR  ITSELF  QUICKLY 
Larger  Crops,  and  a  Cleaner  Product 
result  from  thoughtful  and  thorough  spraying  with  a— 

S  P  R  A  MOTOR 

Whatever  your  requirements  are,  there  is  a  Spramolor 
suited  to  them.  Made  for  hand,  horse  and  gasoline 
power  and  priced  from  $6  to  $400  Tell  us  your 
needs,  or  write  for  our  Free  catalogue  and  booklet 
on  Crop  Diseases.  Made  in  U.  S.  A. 
SPRAMOTOR  WORKS,  3211  Erie  St.,  Buffalo,  N. Y. 


y/Brnm 


Have  You  More  Patience  than  the  Average  Man? 

The  spraying  periods  are  none  too  long.  A  delay  of  hours  may  mean 
actual  money  loss. 

The  “OSPRAYMO”  line  is  equipped  with  Agitators  that  agitate  and 
matic  Brushes  that  clean  the  suction  strainers 
and  Tiger  Strainer  nozzles  that  do  not  clog. 

No  time  is  wasted  with  these  machines. 

See  the  point  ? 

The  “OSPRAYMO”  line  is  built  strong  enough  and 
good  enough  to  be  always  dependable. 

It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  our  catalog  now,  before 
spraying  time  comes  around. 

Free  for  the  asking. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 

Dept.  2  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
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■Uhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  nrsiXF.SS  farmer's  paper 

A  >'ntIoiiul  Werkl}'  .loiiriiHl  I'or  Coiintrj'  niid  i>iiburbnn  IloincH 

E/ilablished  /nJO 


Fiil)n*thi>d  n**eLIy  hr  (h**  Rural  riibllfthlne  Company,  333  Wost  30lh  Sirort.  .Now  Vork 
Hkrbert  W.  Coi,i,inoitood,  President  and  E<litor. 

Jons  J.  Dn,LOS’,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  K.  rmj.os.  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Royle,  A.s-sociate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  foreign  countries  in  the  Unlvei'sal  Postal  Union.  $2.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
Sl4  marks,  or  10*4  francs.  Remit  in  inone.v  order,  e.spress 
order,  peraoiial  cheek  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Poet  Ortlee  a.s  Second  Claes  Matter. 

Advei-llsing  rates.  75  cents  per  agate  line — words.  References  required  for 
a<lvertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL’ 

We  believe  that  ovei’y  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  hy  a  respon¬ 
sible  pci-son.  We  use  evei-y  ix)s.sible  precaution  and  mlmit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  onl.v.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  tnake  good  any  loss 
to  [Mild  subscribei-s  s[istaine<i  by  tinisting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrrapon- 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  adveitisemcnts  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  u|x)n 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  iionest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisera  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  ca-ses  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribei's  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  ns  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rcral  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


In  Good  Company 

E.\('1I  yeiir  we  have  50  oi-  more  letters  like  the 
followiiijr : 

1  feel  that  the  Woiiiair.s  Maiiazijie  number.s  are 
worth  the  jiriee  of  the  paiier.  We  are  economizing  in 
all  jios.sihle  directions,  hat  we  niii.st  have  The  H.  N.- 
V.  as  we  would  .sooner  think  of  doing  without  the 
Itihle  ill  tlie  iKiine.  for  it  is,  in  its  wtiy.  the  Fanner's 
'restanient,  and  :is  such  occupies  a  iilace  beside  the 
Word  ui)on  our  reading  table.  mils,  ara  c.  wii.sox. 
Ilelaware. 

We  hardly  know  what  to  say  to  such  letters.  They 
ai’e  evidently  sincere  in  their  effoi'ts  to  exjiress  the 
writer’s  high  appreciation  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  Some¬ 
times  we  get  a  little  side  light  as  in  the  following: 

On  a  table  at  the  side  of  the  room  weie  several 
cojdes  of  Tnr:  It.  X.-Y.  which  the  farmer  .said  was  just 
as  imjiortant  on  his  farm  as  the  Bible.  The  jiapers 
certainly  ait)icared  to  have  been  reiid.  and  while  the 
Bible  may  have  bemi  very  important  I  didn't  see  a 
cop.v  of  it  in  the  room.  c.  n.  o. 

We  do  not  make  light  of  such  things — or  take 
them  too  hi’avily.  We  .iu.st  feel  the  resjionsihility 
of  having  .sucii  friends. 

<t001)  many  New  York  readers  have  asked 
about  the  con.servatioii  laws  governing  tires 
and  forest  lands.  The  h<‘.<t  thing  for  them  is  to 
send  to  tlie  Secretary  of  tiie  Conservation  Commi.s- 
sidn  at  Albany  and  ask  for  a  little  book  on  these 
laws.  They  are  quite  complicated  and  should  he 
studied.  One  i>rovision  not  well  understood  is  the 
following: 

Fires  to  clear  land.  Xo  person  shall  set  oi-  cause  to 
he  set  lire  for  purpo.se  of  clearing  land  or  burning  logs, 
brush  st.umi)s.  or  dry  grass,  in  any  of  the  fire  towns, 
without  tirst  having  obtained  from  the  commission  a 
Avritteii  permit  .so  to  do.  If  such  hurniiig  is  done  near 
fore.st  land.s  and  if  there  is  danger  of  the  fire  s))reading, 
a  ])erson  designated  to  issue  such  pei-mits  must  be 
present. 

Many  people  have  h(*(*n  lined  for  starting  these 
fires  without  ))ermit.  It  has  not  yet  been  (h*cided 
whether  the.se  fines  can  he  collected  without  legal 
conviction,  but  many  of  them  have  been  paid. 

>(c 

HE  lengths  to  which  some  rich  corporations 
will  go  to  evade  their  resixnisihilities  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  following.  One  of  onr  former  con- 
trihntor.s,  a  vei-y  valuable  man.  was  recently  killed 
hy  the  careless  driver  of  an  auto  timck.  It  was  a 
case  of  almo.st  criminal  carelessness,  and  the  own¬ 
ers  of  the  truck  wei'e  clearly  respon.sihle.  This 
man's  family  is  not  in  good  circumstances,  yet  in- 
.ste.-id  of  acting  with  any  degree  of  liberality  this 
rich  cor]jo ration  will  tr.v  to  escajie  payment  by 
claiming  the  victim  Avas  too  old  to  have  real  earn¬ 
ing  capacity  I  If  there  is  anything  more  galling 
than  such  conduct  b.A  the  rich,  it  is  the  knowledge 
that  such  bloated  rascals  are  able  to  dictate  laws 
which  permit  them  even  to  attempt  such  ci’uel  rob¬ 
bery. 

* 

OX  page  44  Ave  noted  the  fact  that  the  XeAV  York 
apple  laAA'  has  been  found  defective  by  the 
court.  Readers  ask  if  fines  ]>reviously  paid  under 
this  laAV  Avill  he  remitted.  In  deciding  the  case  of 
a  fruit  grower  Avho  refused  to  pay  his  fine  Judge 
Hiidley  of  Lockport  said: 

I  think  there  is  no  provision  here  for  a  criminal 
action.  ...  it  looks  to  me  as  though  the  statute 
Avere  a.s  helpless  here  as  though  there  Avere  no  pro¬ 
vision  at  all  for  the  i)ayment  of  a  fine,  if  the  State 
slioulcl  succeed  in  a  civil  action,  and  unfortunate  as 
it  may  be,  the  courts  of  this  State  cannot  perform  the 
action  or  acts  of  the  Legislature.  It  appears  that 
some  one  in  draAving  this  act  made  .some  mistake.  It 
is  not  a  question  concerning  the  Attorney-General’s 
office  or  the  representative  of  the  Attorney-General’s 
office.  The  eiTor  is  in  the  act  itself,  in  my  opinion.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  tlie  people  cannot  succeed  ex¬ 
cept  as  is  stated  here,  “after  a  conviction,”  and  fox* 
that  reason  they  must  fail  in  this  action  and  the  court 
Avill  dismiss  the  action,  and  the  same  is  (lismis.sed. 

If  the  ease  were  left  in  thi.s  Avay,  Ave  think  the 
fanners  Avho  have  paid  fines  under  threat  of  suit 


would  bo  able  to  recover  their  money.  We  undei'- 
stand  tliat  the  -Vttorney-General  Avill  appeal  the 
case  and  thi.s  aitjieal  Avill  liold  the  matter  AA'hex’e  it 
is  noAV.  If  the  coiuds  decide  against  thi.s  appeal, 
as  Ave  think  likely  these  fines  should  he 
liaiU  hack.  .Several  ameudments  and  one  ucav 
apple  law  are  before  the  Legislature.  There 
i.s  also  a  resolution  hy  .‘'onator  ^Mullen  which  calls 
for  a  joint  committee  to  investigate  tlie  apple  prob¬ 
lem — and  speiio  S20,000  doing  it!  The  Xoaa'  York 
public  i.-i  tired  these  “iiiA-estigating"  committees. 

AXTTMBER  of  eases  liave  been  sent  to  us  lately 
AA’hich  I’efer  to  money  relations  between  mau 
ami  Avife.  The  Avife  receives  a  legac.v.  large  or 
small,  and  not  being  familiar  Avith  hnsiiiess  matters 
turns  it  over  to  her  husband,  or  hrothei",  Avithout 
demanding  any  reeeijit  or  aeknoAvledgment.  The 
man  jiroceeds  to  invest  it  in  his  own  name.  Later 
the  man  dies  without  any  Avill,  or  some  trouble 
comes  up,  and  the  Avoman  finds  that  the  money  has 
passed  aAvay  from  her.  There  are  many  of  the.se 
case.s — so  many  in  fact  that  Ave  feel  like  urging  all 
such  Avomen  to  retain  control  of  their  OAvn  money, 
or  to  demand  full  legal  jiroof  that  it  belongs  to 
tlN'iii  before  letting  it  go. 

1.'’!  there  anything  more  contradictory  than  the 
feeling  of  the  public  loAvai-d  tlie  Ben  Davis  ap- 
ple?  WhencA’cr  Ave  mention  it  we  hear  from  people 
Avho  Avant  to  try  Ben.  Avhili*  in  the  same  mail  Avill 
come  Ik'ree  letrers  from  others  aa'Iio  think  this  A’a- 
riety  is  aliont  as  fit  to  eat  as  a  s]>onge.  A  A’irginiau 
Avrites  that  the  Virginia  Bens  are  in  a  class  h.v 
themselves.  On  the  other  hand  here  comes  a  X>av 
York  man: 

T  have  a  onc-family  .Terscy  coav.  Till  now  I  have 
bi'cii  feeding  her  mangels  .and  carrots,  but  since  they 
are  gone  1  am  using  Ben  OiiA'is  aiqiles,  because  they 
sell  A'ery  iioorly.  I  give  about  10  quarts  in  tAvo 
meals.  c.  R. 

What  a  Jersey  cow  Avill  do  Avith  Ben  Davis  ap- 
)»les  can  be  ansAveia'd  only  in  her  milk.  Our  oavu 
cnstoniers  do  not  Avjint  this  apple,  and  our  trade 
AA'ould  he  hadl.v  injured  if  Ave  sold  Ben  DaA’is  Avith¬ 
out  distinctly  stating  that  the  fruit  is  inferior.  We 
IniA'e  no  quarnd  with  those  aa'Iio  groAV  tlie  variid.v. 
Next  to  Baldwins  there  are  more  Bens  groAvn  tlian 
of  any  other  sort,  hut  for  a  good  orchard  in  this 
teriitory  Ave  advise  our  readers  to  cut  Ben  out. 

♦ 

SEXATOR  WHGK.S  has  introduced  a  bill  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  iiiA’estigating  committee  for  another 
year.  La.st  year  he  had  an  aiiiirojiriatiou  of  .$25,000. 
He  a.sks  a  iieAA'  appropriation  of  $.12,000  for  next 
year,  making  $57,000  in  all.  Farmer.s,  and  particu¬ 
larly  milk  dealers,  should  jirotest  against  this  ex- 
traA'agance  and  Avaste.  To  them  it  is  Avmrse  than 
Avaste.  The  committee  developed  nothing  la.st  year 
that  was  not  already  kiioAvn  in  the  country,  and  its 
Avork  in  the  city  Avas  comjJetely  devoted  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  large  dealer.  Its  record  is  a  com¬ 
plete  attempt  to  justify  the  high  cost  of  distribu¬ 
tion  hy  large  deahu’s.  and  has  culminated  in  a  de¬ 
mand  to  give  them  a  iminopoly  of  the  city  distribu¬ 
tion.  Xothing  could  he  more  foreign  to  the  inter-  . 
ests  of  the  jiroducers,  and  farmers  should  prote.st 
agaiii.'jt  any  further  actiA'ities  of  the  committee. 
The  record  of  tlie  committee  is  made,  and  the  rec¬ 
ord  is  bad. 

* 

FKD^I  the  beginning  of  the  Furopean  Avar  The 
H.  X.-Y.  has  endeavored  to  take  a  strictly  neu¬ 
tral  po.sitlon.  Personally  none  of  us  can  he  said 
to  he  neutral.  We  all  have  our  prWate  opinions, 
and  some  of  us  endorse  strongly  one  side  or  the 
other  in  the  horrible  strug.gle  noAv  going  on  in  En- 
rojie.  The  R.  X.-Y.  has  a  Avide-spread,  cosmoiiol- 
itan  circulation — embracing  men  and  Avomen  of  all 
nationalities,  and  if,  as  Ave  claim,  our  readers  rep¬ 
resent  a  gi’eat  family  gathering,  Ave  have  felt  that 
the  paper  should  he.  as  aat  liaA’e  tried  to  make  it, 
absolutely  neutral.  The  events  of  the  past  feAv 

Aveeks  have  made  it  necessary  to  take  a  ucav  po.si- 
tion.  This  nation  has  been  compelled  to  bi’eak  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  Avith  Germany,  and  Ave  noAv  IniA'e  a 
suiireme  test  of  Americanism  presented  to  us.  It 
Avill  he  granted  by  all  that  I’resident  Wilson  has 
been  i)atient,  honorable  and  fair  in  his  handling  of 
this  matter.  If  any  criticism  Avere  to  be  offered  it 
is  that  he  has  been  too  patient  in  AA'hat  aa’C  believe 
to  he  a  sincere  effort  to  avoid  Avai*.  The  time  came 
Avhen  thei'e  Avas  only  one  course  for  the  American 
government  to  folloAA'.  The  conduct  of  Germany  is 
to  us  absolutely  incomprehensible.  We  cannot  xhi- 
derstand  Avhat  po.ssil)le  motive  there  can  be  for  her 
conduct,  and  Ave  do  not  uoaa'  stop  to  inqnii’e.  Tiiere 
is  only  just  one  thing  for  American  citizens  to  do — ■ 
that  is  get  sqnarMy  hack  of  President  Wilson  and 
give  him  undivided  sniiiioid.  T.et  ns  aA'oid  all  Avild 
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talk  or  advice  or  political  criticism,  but  unite  as 
-Vmericans  for  America.  We  ho])e  and  pray  that 
onr  Country  may  not  be  brought  into  the  Avar.  We 
knoAv  Avhat  Avar  meams — doAA’u  to  the  third  genera¬ 
tion.  We  knoAA'  of  the  horrors  it  brings  to  helpless 
people.  hOAv  the  rich  use  it  to  exploit  the  poor,  and 
hoAv  it  destroys  reforms  and  puts  back  pi-ogress  in 
social  conditions.  Tliere  are  times,  howevei’,  Avhen 
in  order  to  ijreserve  their  character,  or  honor,  men 
or  nations  must  fight  and  give  tlieir  labor  or  their 
lite  to  a  cause.  Should  any  such  is.sne  anse  out 
of  this  sad  Imsiness  the  nation  Avill  find  onr  far¬ 
mers  still,  as  they  eA'er  haA'e  been,  loyal  and  tniq 
to  the  core. 

Excxosed  is  .a  clipping  fi-om  the  Mirror-Recorder,  of 
Stiimford,  X.  Y.,  of  Jan.  .11,  showing  some  of  the 
methods  of  the  milk  “Big  Four.’’  The  jjublishiug  of 
sueh  sTuff  in  rural  papers  works  harm  to  the  fanner'.s 
interests.  Thinking  that  knowing  something  more  of 
the  methods  of  the  big  distributor  may  interest  yon.  I 
enelos«‘  clijiijing.  e.  j.  R. 

HIS  is  a  so-called  “iicavs  item”  headed  “I>illon's 
Charges  Refuted.’’  In  it  Ave  are  told,  among 
other  things.  Iioaa',  at  the  Albany  meeting.  .Tndge  G. 
W.  M'ard  “jnm])ed  to  the  his  feef’  to  defend  the  big 
milk  distributors.  Such  articles  and  editorials  are 
Miijiciiring  in  many  country  paper.s.  They  are  evi¬ 
dently  inspired  and  jiaid  for  hy  the  milk  dealers 
and  commission  men.  These  .gentlemen  first  tried 
advertising  Imt  that  failed  to  infltience  the  coun¬ 
try  people.  XoAv  they  seem  to  be  trying  the  more 
dangei-ons  g.-ime  of  AA'orkiug  the  uoavs  and  editorial 
column.  They  think  farmers  Avill  helieA’e  all  they 
see  in  jirint,  and  so  they  are  “loading"  the  country 
papers  Avith  this  “noAA's.”  ^t  Avill  kick  hack  and  do 
them  more  harm  than  good,  '’'e  advi.so  onr  far¬ 
mers.  AvheneA'er  th<*y  see  tins  stuff  in  tiieir  local 
]»:iper.  to  rejily  to  it  at  once,  and  to  demand  Avherc 
rhe  editoi-  gut  his  infoianation.  There  are  very  few 
local  jiai)ers  that  Avill  ev(*r  stand  up  against  a  dozen 
strong  letters  of  this  sort.  Thi.s  is  a  part  of  tin* 
Avork  AAdiich  the  tanners  must  do  for  themselves. 
They  unist  make  their  local  ])apers  represent  them 
fairly. 

* 

Ei'ERY  year  at  this  season  AA’e  try  to  .shoAv  the 
value  of  liquid  manure  a.s  a  potash  fertiliz(*r. 
Jlost  of  ns  Avill  haA*e  no  potash  this  year  exce]»t 
what  Ave  can  save  in  the  stable  liquids.  AVhen  a 
COAV  e.ats  a  ton  of  hay  or  grain  about  one  quarter 
of  the  nitrogen  is  xised  in  sustaining  her  body  or  in 
making  milk.  Of  what  is  left  about  tAvo-thirds  of 
the  nitrogen  Avill  go  into  the  liquid  manures.  The 
liro])ortion  of  jtotash  thus  A'oided  will  he  still  larger. 
In  a  ton  of  wheat  bran  there  are  .12  jmnnds  of  pot- 
a.sh — in  a  ton  of  cloA-er  hay  25  pounds.  We  cannot 
buy  this  ))otash  for  le.ss  than  20  cents  a  i)onnd. 
When  Ave  feed  the  bran  or  the  haj’  to  coavs  Ave  have 
nearly  all  this  ))otash  returned  to  ns  in  the  liqnid.s, 
hut  like  .some  Avild  bird,  it  Avill  not  stay  and  AA'ork 
for  ns  nnle.ss  Ave  trap  and  hold  it.  On  many  faians 
at  least  half  of  thi.s  potash  runs  off  into  the  brook 
and  is  lost.  What  Avonld  you  think  of  a  man  Avho 
in  these  times  bought  a  ton  of  muriate  of  i)ota.<h 
and  dumped  it  into  the  brook?  Crazy?  Xot  a  bit 
moi'e  so  than  he  Avho  buys  and  feeds  expensive  grain 
and  then  lets  all  this  potash  run  aAA’ay.  AVe  have 
seen  a  fai-mer  boring  holes  in  the  barn  floor  so  as  to 
let  the  liquids  drain  out.  and  then  buying  potash 
to  mix  Avith  the  solid  manure.  Men  have  been  sent 
to  the  insane  asylum  for  less! 


Brevities 

The  lien  man's  first  duty  is  to  keep  his  hens  :il 
home. 

CoRNMEAL  mush  and  milk  makes  a  good  supper  tin  s  • 
cold  nights. 

Tei.l  us  hoAv  the  peach  bnd.s  haA’e  stood  up  against 
the  recent  blizzards. 

Xeav  .Jersey  Alfalfa  groAvers  have  formed  a  State 
orgiuiization — so  have  the  dairymen. 

The  article  on  cooperatiA’e  advertising  opens  a  new 
way  to  eniicentrated  effort.  This  plan  is  po.ssible  in 
many  farm  lines. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  finds  it  more  econom¬ 
ical  to  plow  clover  under  in  the  Fall  rather  than  to 
cut  and  leave  the  crop  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  Geo  T.  POAViil.!.  is  noAV  in  California  making  a 
full  study  of  the  State  and  Avhat  its  farmers  are  do¬ 
ing.  AYe  are  to  print  a  series  of  articles  from  him. 

Something  more  about  this  thing  of  cleaning  hogs 
AVlth  gasoline.  Most  of  the  criticism  comes  from  those 
who  have  nut  tried  it  but  cannot  see  hoAv  it  can  Avork. 

X'OAv  we  are  after  you  again  to  plant  out  that  as¬ 
paragus  bed  thi.s  Spring.  This  is  the  easiest  vegetable 
to  take  care  of  and  the  best  one  to  eat  for  it  comes  in 
early.  Start  that  bed  this  year  sure. 

The  Avater-glass  egg-  cannot  compete  Avith  the  egg 
from  cold  stoi*age.  It  Avoiild  be  a  mistake  to  put  the 
“gias.s”  eggs  on  the  market.  This  process  is  for  home 
comsunqition,  and  verj  good  for  that. 
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Faulty  Milk  Inspection ;  Buying  Farms 

Writing  Paper  in  Milk  Bottles 

On  Fridaj',  Febi’uary  2nd.  an  inspector  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Foods  and  Markets  found  a  bottle  of 
‘•B’’  Grade  milk  from  the  Sheffield  Farms  Slawson- 
Decker  Co.  in  the  apartment  of  Mrs.  Charles  Cavan¬ 
augh,  of  1016  Wood.vcrest  Ave.,  the  Bronx.  The  in¬ 
spector’s  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  black  substance  suspended  in  the  milk  on  the 
inside  of  the  bottle.  On  examination  it  was  found 
that  this  black  sub.stance  was  really  severaK  large 
pieces  of  writing  paper.  This  writing  paper  had 
already  been  used  and  carried  with  it  absorption  of 
writing  ink. 

The  distributor’s  agents  in  the  Bronx  have  in¬ 
structed  the  milk  consumers  to  place  some  paper 
in  the  neck  of  the  bottle  after  cleaning  to  keep  out 
dust.  When  the  housewife  washes  the  bottle  and 
the  dust  is  kept  out  by  the  paper,  the  bottle  may 
then  be  filled  without  rewashiug  by  the  distributor. 
It  is  evident  that  in  this  case,  the  men  a't  the  bot¬ 
tling  plant  overlooked  the  paper  in  the  interior  of 
the  bottle  and  filled  it  with  milk  without  washing. 

The  attention  of  the  City  Board  of  Health  has 
been  called  to  the  violation,  but  no  action  taken, 
and  the  incident  affords  another  evidence  of  the 
difference  between  enforcing  milk  regulations  in  the 
country  and  in  the  city.  There  is  no  mercy  when 
adulterated  milk  is  found  coming  from  the  farm, 
and  if  the  act  is  wilful  there  ought  not  to  be,  but 
the  same  act  in  the  city  is  ignored.  If  the  State 
will  give  the  Depai’tment  of  Foods  and  Markets  one 
city  inspector  it  will  guarantee  to 
make  the  inspection  as  rigid  in  the 
city  as  it  is  in  the  country. 

Farmers  who  still  think  the  milk 
contest  between  producers  and  deal¬ 
ers  is  settled  for  good  are  altogeth¬ 
er  too  optimistic.  The  contest  is 
hardly  begun,  and  there  never  was 
a  time  when  the  faianer  should  more 
persistently  prepare  for  the  market¬ 
ing  of  his  own  product  than  just 
now.  The  advance  of  2c  a  quart  to 
the  consumer  since  October,  with 
only  Ic  advance  to  the  producer,  in¬ 
dicates  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  dealer  to  reduce  consumption 
and  in  that  way  to  create  a  sundus 
on  the  farm.  ’Phere  are  people  who 
persist  in  saying  that  the  producer 
does  not  care  how  much  the  deal¬ 
er  charges  the  consumer.  We  con¬ 
tend  differently.  The  amount  the 
consumer  has  to  pay  is  the  greatest 
concern  of  the  producer,  and  the 
farmer  must  see  to  it  in  his  own  in¬ 
terest  that  the  consumer  gets  the 
milk  at  a  fair  price. 

A  less  alarming  symptom  is  the 
tendenc.v  of  at  least  one  large  deal¬ 
er  to  buy  up  milk-producing  farms. 

It  is  reported  that  this  comi)any 
has  its  agents  out  looking  for 
farms  in  milk-producing  sections. 


velop  can  be  promptly  handled  either  in  sour  milk, 
for  which  there  is  a  large  trade,  or  by  working  it 
into  butter  or  cheese,  for  which  there  is  always  a 
ready  demand  in  the  City  of  New  York.  With  such 
an  equipment  last  October  milk  would  have  been 
coming  to  the  city  regularly  and  the  city  people 
would  have  received  almost,  if  not  quite  their  reg¬ 
ular  supply.  The  bill  provides  that  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  receives  ami  sells  the  milk,  or  manufactures 
it  and  sells  the  by-product  and  keeps  out  of  the 
returns  enough  to  pay  the  expense  of  handling,  in¬ 
terest  on  the  plant,  insurance,  up-keep  and  a  per¬ 
centage  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  back  to  the  State 
in  50  years,  so  that  the  State  will  lose  nothing  by 
the  transaction.  It  simply  helps  finance  ;the  pro- 
positioii  in  the  meantime  for  the  people. 

The  consumers  of  the  city  are  even  more  insist¬ 
ent  in  the  demand  for  this  plant  now  than  the  pro- 
ducei’s.  ’they  may  well  be,  becau.se  it  actually 
means  more  for  them.  They  are  now  paying  11c 
a  quart  for  Grade  “B”  milk.  Through  this  plant 
the  consumer  could  buy  this  milk  at  8c  a  quart  de¬ 
livered  to  her  door  in  bottles  from  the  stores.  She 
couhl  get  the  same  milk  for  9c  a  quart  and  pay  the 
farmer  from  a  half  a  cent  to  a  cent  a  quart  more 
than  he  is  getting  now. 

The  cost  of  this  equipment  is  a  mere  trifie  in 
comparison  with  the  benefits  at  a  saving  of  from 
two  to  four  cents  a  quart  in  delivery.  The  saving 
for  the  whole  city  supply  Avould  be  not  less  than 
$50,000  a  daj'  to  the  consumei’s.  The  savings  would 
I»ay  for  the  plant  three  times  over  every  month. 

Of  course  thei’e  will  be  a  strong  opposition  from 


Education  For  The  Milk  Consumer 

Analyzing  on  its  editorial  page  a  statement  is¬ 
sued  by  Commissioner  Dillon  on  the  recent  advance 
of  milk  by  dealers,  the  New  York  World  makes  thf 
following  editorial  comment : 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  MIl.K. 

Because  it  is  losing  more  money  than  usual  at  this 
time  of  yeai’,  the  Borden  Company  I’aises  the  price  of 
B  milk  to  11  cents  quart.  Because  he  sees  tliat  “the 
present  high  cost  cannot  last,”  Loton  Horton  seeks 
to  unite  sey^eral  smaller  dairy  companies  with  the 
Sheffield  to  economize  in  distribution. 

Commissioner  Dillon  thus  analyzes  the  February  cost 
of  a  forty-quart  can  of  milk :  Farmer,  $1.74 ;  freight, 
B4  cents ;  pasteurization,  15  cents.  The  consumer  pays 
$4.40,  of  which  the  distributor  takes  $2.17,  all  other 
costs  combined  being  $2.23.  Grade  A  milk  costs  $2.53 
of  the  consumer’s  $4.80. 

What  has  happened  is  this:  The  farmer  gets  prac¬ 
tically  1  cent  a  quart  inorh,  the  r-eckoning  being  by 
weight.  The  distributor  takes  another  cent  for  him¬ 
self,  charging  the  consumer  2  cents  more  than  last 
year.  For  forty  quarts  of  B  milk  he  gets  43  cents 
more  than  the  farmers,  with  their  vast  investment, 
heavy  labor,  high  cost  of  feed,  and  cartage.  For  forty 
quarts  of  A  milk  he  gets  26  cents  more  than  the  farmer, 
the  railroad  and  the  pasteurizer  together. 

Why  should  this  charge  be  necessary?  If  we  ac¬ 
cept  Borden  statements  as  to  losing  money  more  rap¬ 
idly,  though  taking  half  the  heightened  cost,  how  can 
we  account  for  such  an  amazing  fact?  Why  are  they 
losing  more  money  though  exacting  a  cent  a  quart 
more  for  their  services?  What  other  explanation  can 
there  be  than  Mr.  Dillon’s — ^that  the  system  of  deliv¬ 
ery  is  a  costly  failure?  Mr.  Horton’s  experimental 
economies  should  be  worth  Avatching. 

At  last  the  city  papers  are  beginning  to  understand 
the  reasons  for  the  advance  in  the  price  of  milk, 
and  the  difference  l>etween  the  producers’  and  the 
consumers’  price  for  food  products  generally.  Through 
the  city  papers  the  consumers  are  also  beginning  to 
understand,  and  this  information  is 
one  of  the  best  assets  that  the  far¬ 
mer  cotild  pos.sibly  pos.sess.  The 
credit  of  this  educational  influeiice 
must  be  given  to  the  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets.  These  matters 
have  been  discussed  for  years  in 
farm  gatherings.  They  have  been 
well  understood  in  the  country. 
The  farm  papei’s  have  published  the 
figures  repeatedly,  but  neither  the 
city  press  nor  the  city  people  took 
much  notice  of  them,  and  certainly 
never  understood  the  facts.  When, 
however,  these  statements  of  fact 
are  issued  in  cold  figures  by  an  of¬ 
ficial  of  a  State  Department  the.v 
have  special  educational  signi¬ 
ficance,  and  by  the  freipient  repe¬ 
tition  of  them,  in  an  intelligent  way 
the  city  consumer  has  begun  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  situation.  When  the 
city  consumer  sees  she  pays  $4.40 
for  an  article  of  food  for  AA’hich  the 
farmer  gets  only  $1.T4  she  begins 
to  realize  what  she  pays  for  distri¬ 
bution,  and  .sooner  or  later  she  can 
be  trusted  to  helj)  correct  the  abuses 
of  distribution. 


Notes  from  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets 


Some  purchases  have  already  been 
made.  The  late.st  report  is  a  pur¬ 
chase  of  60  farms  at  one  station, 
which  this  company  has  oi-dered  bought  at  an  aA’- 
erage  of  $15  per  acre.  In  vieAV  of  the  fact  that  this 
comi)any  has  never  been  able  to  make  milk  on  the 
farms  it  noAV  OAvns  without  a  loss,  there  is  little 
grf)und  for  alarm  in  the  competition  it  Avill  offer 
in  the  production  of  milk.  The  puiTose  Avithout 
dmiht  is  to  be  in  a  position  to  control  milk  in  case 
of  a  repetition  of  the  October  experience.  It  is, 
hoAvever,  a  poor  rule  that  Avill  not  AA'ox’k  tAvo  AVays, 
and  if  the  dealers  find  it  to  their  adAqxntage  to  go 
into  the  production  of  milk,  even  at  a  loss,  ex- 
I>erienee  may  force  the  conclusion  of  the  pi’oducers 
that  they  can  no  longer  afford  to  remain  out  of 
the  distributing  busines.s. 


A  City  Milk  Market 

Senator  ToAvner  of  Dutches^s  County  Avill  intro¬ 
duce  this  Aveek  a  bill  to  provide  a  milk  market, 
pa.steurizing  plant  and  a  creamery  in  the  City  of 
NeAA'  York.  The  bill  carries  a  request  for  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  .$300,000  for  the  establishment  of  this 
plant.  This  is  virtually  the  same  bill  that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Poods  and  Markets  requested  Senator 
B  icks  to  introduce  last  year,  and  AA'hich  Avas  side¬ 
tracked  for  the  Wicks  Investigation  Committee. 
Every  producer  understands  the  necessity  of  this 
agency  in  the  city.  With  it  milk  and  cream  can  be 
received  direct  from  the  producing  centre.s  and  pas¬ 
teurized  in  the  city,  and  any  suiplus  that  may  de¬ 


The  Farmer  Goes  Hunting  in  Town 
(From  the  Columbus,  Ohio,  Dispatch) 

the  dealers,  but  the  producers  of  the  country  and 
the  consumers  of  the  city  outnumber  the  dejilers, 
and  from  the  present  attitude  of  the  public  on  the 
high  cost  of  living,  it  is  doubtful  if  many  represen- 
tatiA'es  at  Albany  Avill  liaA'e  the  courage*  to  line  up 
against  it.  Wb  projiose  to  make  a  list  in  the  near 
future  of  those  Avho  are  for  it  and  those  who  op¬ 
pose  it. 


Saving  “Cartage” 

The  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets.  Avhile 
only  two  years  in  existence,  has  alreiuly  produced 
some  indirect  results  that  the  producer  may  not 
alAvays  realize.  As  an  example,  previous  to  the 
organization  of  the  Department  every  producing 
shipper  knoAvs  that  the  rule  Avas  to  charge 
12c  to  25c  a  barrel  for  cartage  from  the  docks  to  the 
commission  dealer’s  Avarehou.se.  Apples  were  xisu-* 
ally  sold  on  the  dock,  but  the  charge  was  made  on 
the  return  jmst  the  same.  When  the  Department 
began  to  receive  consignments  of  apples,  and  to 
sell  them  for  the  account  of  the  shipper,  little  by 
little  this  custom  was  dropped,  and  today  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  abandoned  entirely,  .so  that  without  counting 
any  other  infiuence  the  Department  has  saved  the 
individual  .shipper  12c  to  25c  a  barrel,  and  at  least 
so  long  as  the  Department  exists,  there  is  no  prob¬ 
ability  that  this  fictitious  cartage  will  eA^er  again 
be  found  on  an  account  of  sales. 


204  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City 

February  8,  1017. 

EGGS.  —  Under  liberal  receipts, 
market  has  fluctuated  from  2c  to  5c  per  dozen  since 
last  week.  At  this  Avriting,  strictly  fancy  State  and 
nearby  hennery  Avhites  are  selling  from  40*c  to  51c  per 
dozen.  State  and  nearby  gathered  Avhites,  45c  to  50c: 
fancy  State  and  nearby  hennery  broAvns.  45c  to  48c ; 
State  and  nearby  hennery  brown  and  mixed  gathere<l. 
43c  to  49c;  Western  and  Southern  girthered  whites. 
45c  to  48c. 

BUTTER. — Prices  with  light  receipts  advanced  from 
3c  to  4c  per  pound  on  fancy  marks.  Fancy  Western 
creamery,  45c  to  46c;  prime  to  fancy.  39c  to  4514c: 
best  Eastern  dairy,  in  tubs,  37c  to  3Sc;  prints  400; 
mixed  packages,  .32c  to  30c. 

CHEESE. — Prices  one-half  cent  higher  than  last 
Aveek.  Export  demand  has  been  active.  State,  whole 
milk  flats,  held  specials,  25c  to  26c;  flats,  prime  to 
fancy,  24c  to  2514c ;  fresh  Avbite  and  colored  flat.s,  22c 
to  25c;  held  tAvims,  2414c  to  25c:  Cheddar.s,  feesh  and 
held,  25c  to  2514  ;  fancy  single  daisies,  25c  to  2514c : 
State  skiims,  choice  and  specials,  1914c  to  21c;  loAver 
grades,  12c  to  19c. 

DIVE  POULTRY. — Express  receipts  of  nearby  live 
poultr.v  continue  light.  Chickens,  21e;  foAvls,  23c  to 
24e;  roosters,  firm  at  15 14^;  turkeys,  20e  to  25c;  ducks. 
22c;  gee.se,  18c  to  19e. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Receipts  continue  light 
Avith  good  demand.  FoavIs,  22c  to  2314c;  roasting 
chickens,  2.5c  to  28c;  broilers.  35c  to  50c;  ducks,  24c 
to  26c;  geese,  20c  to  25e;  turkeys,  31e  to  35c. 

LIVE  CALVES. — Prices  unchanged  from  last  week. 
Fancy  calves,  14c  to  16e;  good  to  prime,  13l4c  to  15e; 
common,  11c  to  12c;  buttermilks,  17c;  yearlings.  7c 
to  714c. 

DRESSED  CALVES  AND  IAMBS.— Market  firm. 
Prices  one  cent  loAver  than  last  Aveek.  Fancy.  20c  to 
21c;  good  to  prime.  19c  to  20i4c;  common,  ISe  to  19c: 
buttermilks.  12e  to  14e;  hothouse  lambs,  $11  to  $15 
each. 

LIVE  LAMBS  AND  SHEEP.— Live  Spring  lambs, 
(Continued  on  page  258.) 
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Th©  Press  is  Our  Lever — Fa.T  Down  in  the 
Heart  of  the  People  it  Reachesi 


By  The  Hope  Farm  Man 


You  know  the  old  fellow — who  long  ago  said, 

After  patiently  wagging  and  rubbing  his  head, 

That  with  one  simple  lever  he’d  make  the  world  jump 
From  its  place — into  space — with  a  terrible  thump. 

If  he  had  but  a  log  and  a  good  place  to  stand 
He  would  tumble  the  world  at  one  pull  of  his  hand. 

The  old  fellow’s  lever  was  easily  found. 

But  the  log  and  the  place  to  stand  never  came  ’round. 

The  people  laughed  loud  at  the  dreaming  old  man; 

They  called  him  a  lunatic — sneered  at  his  plan. 

The  world  was  as  fixed  as  an 
editor’s  cash. 

And  no  one  could  budge  it  an  inch 
with  such  trash. 

But  we,  brother  quill-drivers,  know 
he  was  right; 

The  world  can  be  swayed  from  the 
darkness  to  light. 

The  press  is  our  lever — far  down  in 
the  heart 

Of  the  people  it  reaches  and  holds 
for  its  part. 

And  then  if  the  man  at  the  lever  is 
true, 

With  courage  and  patience  and 
hope  ever  new. 

Up,  up  to  the  sunlight  the  busy  world  swings, 

With  a  power  that  strikes  terror  to  tyrants  and  kings. 

The  press  is  our  lever — but  where  does  it  rest? 

That  dreaming  hack  number  of  old  at  his  best 
Was  forced  to  abandon  the  job  long  ago, 

But  we  have  discovered  it — ^listen.  I’ll  show 
The  lever  swings  on  as  the  busy  years  whirl, 

And  it  rests  in  the  hands  of— the  editor’s  girl! 

The  Editor’s  girl — what,  that  small  party  there, 

With  a  square  inch  of  forehead  down  under  her  hair? 

With  a  fist  like  a  snowball — a  mouth  like  a  rose. 

And  a  smile  that  would  thaw  out  your  heart  tho’  it  froze! 

Just  the  same,  and  you  know  it — the  world  as  it  stands 
Is  pretty  much  held  in  the  palms  of  her  hands. 

I  can  prove  it— come  back  to  that  beautiful  time 
When  you  shaggy  old  fellows  fell  off  into  rhyme. 

Don’t  you  know  how  you  stood — it  was  long  years  ago. 

How  you  wanted  to  stay  and  yet  wanted 
to  go. 

How  you  stood  on  one  foot  and  then  stood 
on  the  other. 

Afraid  that  she  simply  would  call  you  her 
brother. 

While  the  little  girl  looked  up  at  you  with  a 
smile. 

With  a  queer  sort  of  look  in  her  eyes  all  the 
while. 

Till  you  found  that  you  couldn’t  stay  longer 
aloof. 

So  you  reached  fpr  her  mouth  and,  in  fact, 
you  took  proof? 

The  profession  may  change,  but  to  your 
dying  day 

You  will  claim  that  you  proved  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way. 


READ  AT  THE  MEETING  OF  THE^.  MISSISSIPPI  STATE 
EDITORIAL  CONVENTION  AT  JACKSON,  MISS.,  1884 


How  You  "Wanted  to  Stay  and  Yet 
Wanted  to  Go. 


Now  answer  me,  honestly,  after  that  night 
What  guided  your  .brain  as  you  sat  down  to 
write 

Those  fine  editorials?  How  they  did  shine. 

Touched  up  by  friend  Cupid,  that  fellow  divine! 

She  would  smile  up  at  you  from  the  bottle  of  ink. 

While  there  you  sat  patiently  trying  to  think! 

You  knew  that  your  paper  would  always  be  read 


Old  Jones  of  the  Eagle  Might  Tear 
You  Apart. 


By  at  least  one  subscriber — whose  wise  little  head 
Would  treasure  the  good  and  forget  all  the  ill. 

And  think  you  a  wonderful  personage  still. 

Old  Jones  of  the  Eagle  might  tear  you  apart, 

But  your  fame  was  enduring  in  one  loyal  heart. 

And  under  your  jacket  you  carried  a  charm 
That  would  make  trouble  crawl  to  his  hole  in  alarm. 

I  know  what  it  was — it  was  only  a 
curl 

That  you  cut  from  the  head  of  the 
Editor’s  girl. 

You  smile  at  me  now  and  you  say 
that  these  joys 

Are  all  well  enough  for  a  rabble  of 
boys. 

But  that  when  a  man’s  hair  and  his 
beard  have  grown  gray 
The  romance  and  the  poetry  all  fly 
away. 

You  are  wrong!  You  are  wrong! 

You  will  know  if  you  think 
What  it  is  that  puts  vision  and 
hope  into  ink. 

He  drinks  of  the  sweet  wine  of  life  at  the  bung. 

Who  can  say  in  his  heart  I  will  ever  be  young. 

And  if  it  be  true  that  the  heart  will  grow  cold. 

Let  us  solemnly  swear  we  will  never  grow  old. 

Think  over  your  life — all  the  joys  you  have  had. 

All  the  beautiful  memories,  happy  or  sad. 

That  came  as  the  starlight  breaks  down  through  the  pine, 
That  twine  roxmd  your  heart  as  the  soft  tendrils  twine. 
She  is  there!  At  your  side — ever  patient  and  true — 

Ever  sharing  the  burdens  life  throws  upon  you. 

They  tell  you  she  leaves  youth  and  beauty  behind. 

But,  thank  the  good  Lord,  love  has  always  been  blind. 

So  tell  me  you  bald-headed  men  over  there. 

You  studious  fellows  with  more  brains  than  hair. 

You  men  who  stand  looking  back  down  the  dim  years. 
All  filled  up  with  troubles  and  trials 
and  tears. 

Does  the  little  girl  really  grow  old 
with  each  year? 

Is  she  ever  less  fair?  Is  she  ever  less 
dear 

Than  she  was  on  that  night  when  you 
bent  down  your  head 
That  you  might  hear  the  better  what 
soft  words  she  said? 

Do  her  cheeks  really  fade  as  the  busy 
years  whirl? 

Is  she  ever  aught  else  but  the  Editor’s 
girl? 

You’ve  been  over  the  road — you  know 
what  you’re  about. 

We  giddy  young  fellows  would  like  to 
find  out. 

For  we  have  a  notion — no  doubt  it’s  all  wrong. 

No  doubt  down  in  practice — it’s  not  worth  a  song. 

A  man  may  mount  high  to  the  temple  of  fame. 

The  honor,  the  love  of  the  world  he  may  claim. 

Yet,  back  of  it  all,  unobserved  and  unknown, 

A  woman  is  silently  building  his  throne. 

She  is  patiently,  lovingly  working  the  while. 

With  a  woman’s  unreasoning  love  and  a  smile. 

Wife,  mother  and  counselor,  comrade  and  friend. 
Through  the  long,  busy  years  she  works  on  to  the  end. 
All  her  work,  all  her  worth  you  will  gladly  confess 
When  they  close  up  the  forms  at  the  last  for  the  press. 
So,  as  long  as  the  years  dance  their  magical  whirl. 

We  will  praise  fier.  Lord  bless  her!  the  Editor’s  girl. 


So  Tell  Mo,  You  Bald-headed  Men 
Over  There. 
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through  their  letters,  for  they  bring  in  the 
element  of  personal  courage  and  faith  in 
human  nature  which  modern  public  life 
sadly  needs.  The  work  wliich  the  farm 
women  did  during  the  milk  trouble  and 
which  they  are  now  doing,  through  corre¬ 
spondence.  shows  them  well  worthy  of  the 
ballot  and  they  will  surely  have  it  in 
time ! 

The  papers  report  a  case  in  New  York 
where  a  group  of  Polish  women  exercised 
their  rights  very  forcibly.  Their  hus¬ 
bands  were  ordered  to  strike  by  some 
agent  of  their  union,  and  were  prepared 
to  do  so.  The  women  knew  this  would 
mean  idleness,  poverty  and  suffering  for 
their  children,  and  they  proceeded  to 
strike  first.  The  took  hold  of^their  hus¬ 
bands  and  marched  them  back  to  work. 
If  you  have  ever  seen  siudi  a  woman  roused 
to  the  i)oint  where  she  will  really  fight  for 
her  children,  you  will  understand  how 
those  men  hustled  to  their  job.  Another 
New  Y’ork  woman  found  a  burglar  in  her 
house.  She  attacked  him  with  a  rolling 
pin  and  injured  him  so  seriously  that  the 
policeman  who  came  to  help  had  to  c.all 
an  ambulance  and  a  doctor  I 

A 

I  .V  the  early  days  of  the  Middle  West 
a  wave  of  wildcat  banking  spread  over 
the  country.  Banks  were  organized  on 
the  b.isis  of  land  sci-ipt.  They  fell  into 
speculation,  and  most  of  them  were  wiped 
out  when  their  bank  notes  depreciated  in 
value.  Farmers  took  pay  for  their 


booze  or  cigarettes,  but  should  want  hon¬ 
est,  reliable  boys  who  mean  business,  and 
who  could  get  a  paper  to  that  effect  from 
their  college.  I  have  a  big  general  farm' 
with  a  few  registered  Ilolsteins,  and 
would  do  the  best  I  could  to  show  the 
boys  the  practical  side  of  a  common  farm. 

Vermont.  l.  w.  .riLT.soN. 

Of  course,  these  students  would  want 
work  during  the  Summer  vacation  only. 
They  might  not  fully  agree  with  the  far¬ 
mer’s  estimate  of  the  value  of  their  ser¬ 
vices.  but  it  w'ould  bo  a  useful  part  of 
their  college  course. 

❖ 

The  picture  given  below  shows  the  farm 
kitchen  of  Mrs.  II.  K.  Bose,  in  Delaware 
Co.,  N.  Y.  't'he  electric  flatiron  is  only 
one  of  many  great  electric  conveniences 
which  the  farm  can  show.  It  is  a  pri¬ 
vate  electric  plant,  the  generator  being 
run  by  the  same  g.as  engine  which  oper¬ 
ates  the  milking  machine  or  pump.  At 
the  barn  this  current  lights  the  building, 
gives  power  for  milking  and  is  wired  to 
the  house,  where  it  gives  all  the  conven¬ 
iences  of  the  city.  There  are  storage  bat¬ 
teries  so  that  the  engine  need  not  bo 
worked  all  the  time.  Many  farmers  wdio 
are  located  near  a  pond  or  stream  use 
water  power  in  place  of  the  engine,  and 
with  great  satisfaction.  All  thro’ugh  the 
country  districts  and  especially  where 
there  are  water  powers  these  plants  are 
working  in.  and  no  one  can  estimate  the 
comfort  and  convenience  they  bring — to 
the  women  in  particular,  for  this  powerful 
force  will  light  and  heat  and  sweep  and 


An  Electric  Kitchen  in  Delaware  Co.,  New  York 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


Laughter 

Laughter  sort  o’  settles  breakfast  better 
than  digestive  pills. 

Found  it,  somehow,  in  my  travels  cure 
for  every  sort  of  ills ; 

When  the  hired  help  have  riled  me  with 
their  slipshod,  careless  ways 
An’  I’m  bilin’  mad  an’  cussin’  an’  my 
temper’s  all  ablaze. 

If  the  calf  gets  me  to  laughin’  while 
they’re  teachin’  him  to  feed 
Prett.v  soon  I’m  feelin’  better,  ’cause 
I’ve  found  the  cure  I  need. 

Like  to  start  the  day  with  laughter; 

when  I’ve  had  a  peaceful  night 
An’  can  greet  the  sun  all  smilin’  that 
day’s  goin’  to  be  all  right. 

But  there’s  nothing  goes  to  suit  nu'  when 
my  system’s  full  o’  bile. 

Even  horses  quit  their  pullin’  when  the 
driver  doesn’t  smile. 

But  they’ll  buckle  to  the  traces  when 
they  hear  a  gbad  giddap. 

Just  as  though  they  like  to  labor  for  a 
cheerful  kind  o’  chap. 

Laughter  keeps  me  strong  an’  healthy. 

You  can  bet  I’m  all  run  down. 

Fit  for  doctor  folks  an’  nurses  when  I 
cannot  shake  my  frown. 

Found  in  farmin’  laughter’s  useful,  good 
for  sheep  an’  cows  an’  goats. 

When  I’ve  laughed  my  way  tliiiough 
Summer,  reap  the  biggest  crop  of 
oats. 

I.aughter’s  good  for  any  1  usiness.  least¬ 
wise  so  it  seems  to  me — 

Never  knew  a  smilin’  feller  but  w.as  busy 
as  could  be. 

Sometimes  sit  an’  think  about  it,  pon¬ 
derin’  on  the  ways  o’  life. 

Wonderin’  why  mortals  gladly  face  the 
toil  an’  care  an’  strife. 

Then  I  come  to  this  conclusion — take  it 
now  for  what  it’s  worth — 

It’s  the  joy  of  laughter  keeps  us  ploddin’ 
on  this  stretch  of  earth. 

Men  the  fun  o’  life  are  seeking — that’s 

•  the  reason  for  the  c;ilf 
S|)illin’  mash  upon  his  kt'ejier — men  are 
hungry  for  a  laugh. 

— Detroit  Free  Press. 

Miss  .Teannette  Bankin  of  Montana  will 
be  the  first  woman  to  qualify  as  membei- 
of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives.  This  is 
surely  an  event  in  history,  but  the  Home 
Club  Bulletin  jmints  out  that  iMiss  Ban- 
kin  is  not  the  first  woman  in  America  to 
have  a  hand  in  .actual  law-making. 
Among  many  Indian  tribes  the  women  sat 
in  the  highest  councils  and  took  a  lead¬ 
ing  part  in  import.ant  debates.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  or  leadership  usually  descended* 
through  the  female  line.  Among  the 
strong  Iro(iuois  nation  the  matrons  de¬ 
cided  many  imi)ortant  (|uestions,  and  this 
nation  w.as  tin*  sri-ongt'st  and  most  endur¬ 
ing  of  all  the  trilx'S.  Several  cases  arc' 
la'ported  where  women  ruled  as  (]ueens 
among  the  Indians,  'riius  the  laal  women 
S(‘t  an  example  which  their  whit(‘  sisters 
.•ir<>  following. 

* 

The  late  .Tt)sei)h  E.  Wing  had  an  ex¬ 
perience  in  Uruguay  which  shows  how 
human  nature  is  the  same  everywhere. 
He  Wiis  asked  to  sj)eak  to  a  gathering 
of  farmers — through  an  interpreter.  He 
had  found  good,  warm  buildings  for  the 
sheep  and  cattle,  but  the  country  school- 
house  was  *a  mere  shed.  So  he  touched 
up  the  old  sore  and  tender  spot  of  rural 
education.  “Tell  me,’’  he  said,  “is  it 
fair  to  give  the  she(']>  a  betteT*  house 
than  you  give  the  children  and  th« 
teacher?’’  Those  farmers  were  very 
angry  until  one  of  the  leading  men  got 
up  and  thanked  Mr.  Wing.  This  man 
had  long  wanted  to  say  the  same  thing, 
but  hardly  dared  to  until  Wing,  a 
stranger,  came  in  from  the  outside  and 
.started  the  thought. 

* 

It  is  the  universal  opinion  at  Albany 
— and  every  other  congreg.-ition  of  politi¬ 
cians — that  the  stronge.st  and  most  im¬ 
pressive  letters  on  farm  legislation  (•ome 
from  women  !  Thousands  of  iiuni  are  writ¬ 
ing  and  their  letters  are  strong,  but  the 
farm  women  put  into  their  letters  that 
touch  ^of  human  nature  or  that  scorn  or 
hatred  of  deception  or  evasion  which  ap¬ 
peals  to  public  men  as  genuine.  Why 
should  it  not  be  so?  The  women  who 
make  the  home  and  take  more  than  their 
shai’e  of  work  and  i‘esi)onsibilit.v  know 
what  farm  life  needs  and  they  can  see 
clearly  what  i)ublic  men  ought  to  do.  The 
men  know  more  about  “politics”  and  this 
knowledge  may  make  them  timid  or  hope¬ 
less  or  cynical,  but  the  women  see  only 
the  right  and  the  wrong  of  it,  and  they 
go  at  the  subject  without  any  faltering  or 
apology  !  They  are  doing  a  world  of  good 


crops  in  these,  cheap  bank  notes,  and 
often  lost  all  they  had  without  knowing 
anything  about  it.  There  is  a  story  of 
one  fai-mer  and  his  wife  who  had  .$000  iu 
these  bank  notes  tucked  away  iu  the  clock 
for  s:ife  keeping.  The  Methodist  preacher 
came  on  his  rounds  and  stopped  at  the 
lonely  cabin.  The  farmer  wanted  to  help 
out  the  church,  and  he  offered  one  of  the 
bank  notes. 

“The  b.-ink  is  bust(‘d  !’’  said  the 
preacher. 

For  two  months  the  farmer  and  his 
wife  thought  they  had  $500  when  it  was 
only  a  colhudion  of  colored  papers.  I'he 
wife  stai'tt'd  to  cry,  but  the  farmer  said: 

“'Wi'll,  w<‘’ve  got  the  bab.v  anyway,  and 
wlnm  he  grows  up_  perhaps  the  banks 
won’t  bu.st !” 

’I'hose  people  were  young  and  strong 
and  they  were  conquering  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  They  could  afford  to  be  h(^peful.  We 
li.ave  been  i)assing  through  a  long  p<'riod 
of  financial  hardship  for  many  farmers, 
but  now  we  think  the  skies  are  brighten¬ 
ing,  and  that  farmers  are  on  the  way  to 
a  fairer  show.  When  it  does  come  the 
women  must  have  their  share — for  tliey 
have  fairly  earned  it. 

We  have  given  the  facts  as  we  find 
them  about  the  college  student  and  a  job 
at  i)ractical  farm  work.  Most  farmers 
do  not  want  this  sort  of  help,  and  frankly 
say  so.  Here,  however,  is  a  Vermont 
farmer  who  takes  a  different  view : 

* 

I  notice  iu  a  i-eceut  i.ssue  that  .vou  have 
letters  from  college  students  who  want 
practical  farm  work  this  Summer.  I 
could  use  two  or  possibly  four  such,  if 
they  ai’c  willing  to  work  at  whatever 
iKH’ds  doing,  for  what  their  labor  is  actu- 
:illy  worth.  I  would  not  tolerate  either 


bake  or  wash  and  iron,  as  desired.  iMay 
the  day  quickly  come  when  fai'ining  will 
become  so  prosperous  that  such  conven¬ 
iences  will  enter  every  farm  house. 

Now  comes  a  public  request  to  dignify 
common  labor.  We  are  all  a.sked  to  raise 
the  character  of  kitchen  and  domestic 
work  so  that  girls  and  women  will  go  into 
it.  Thus  it  will  be  no  longer  the  hired 
girl  but  the  “kitchen  lady,”  or  the  range 
queen.  No  matter  what  bluff  is  put  up 
regarding  the  name,  washing  dishes  or 
.scrubbing  floors  will  remain  hard  work 
until  machinery  and  chemistry  comes  in 
to  help.  We  are  not  likely  to  give  it  dig¬ 
nity  by  talking  about  it.  The  dignity  is 
giv(Mi  by  th('  thought  and  the  motive  of 
the  worker. 

A  Letter  from  Home 

Of  course,  good  pap<“r.  we  are  going  to 
renew  our  subscription,  and  wish  to  ai>olo- 
gize  for  not  sending  in  the  money  S(M>ner. 
I  have  just  been  reading  the  last  coi)y, 
which  came  last  night.  It  is  the  best 
ever.  I  think  so  much  of  the  “Hope 
Farm”  page.  This  week  it  is  splendid, 
and  the  “Pastoral  Parson,”  too.  I 
usually  have  tears  in  my  eyes  before  I  g<  r 
through  reading  it.  Where  the  little  boy 
received  the  sled  touched  me,  for  I  have  a 
little  boy,  too,  and  my  heart  goes  out  to 
all  others,  especial.v  those  less  fortunate. 

When  I  first  knew  of  your  paper  I 
thought  it  was  a  man’s  paper  only,  but  I 
have  found  out  that  it  isn’t.  I  believe  I 
read  it  as  much  as  my  husband  does,  and 
sometimes  I  surprise  him  by  showing  I 
have  read  some  of  his  part  of  the  paper, 
too.  The  letters  from  the  farm  women 


are  so  friendly;  the  recipes,  tried  and 
true,  are  good,  also  the  many  household 
hints  and  suggestions  are  helpful.  I  just 
felt  I  wanted  you  to  know  how  we  ap¬ 
preciate  your  paper.  One  couldn’t  help 
but  have  a  broader  outlook  and  keener  de¬ 
sire  to  live  for  the  best  things,  after  read¬ 
ing  it. 

I  would  like  to  give  the  following  recipe 
for  cr.vstallized  apples :  Place  on  the 
stove  in  a  saucepa  i  two  cups  of  brown 
sugar  and  114  ciiP  fold  water.  While 
this  is  coming  to  the  boiling  point  wash 
and  core  apples  (do  not  pare  them).  Put 
them  iu  the  boiling  syrup  and  cover.  Keep 
at  the  boiling  point  until  apples  are  ten¬ 
der,  which  doesn’t  take  very  long,  so 
watch  them  closely.  Bemove  them  to  a 
dish ;  coidv  the  syrup  down  until  quite 
thin,  then  pour  over  the  apples.  They 
are  good  just  as  a  relish  or  if  desired  may 
be  used  .as  dessert  with  a  spoonf  1  of 
whipped  cream  on  top.  I  helped  enter¬ 
tain  at  an  afternoon  gathering  last  week, 
and  we  served  apples  with  whipped  cream 
for  dessert.  Apples  are  very  ■  .scarce 
around  here,  so  they  all  considered  they 
had  quite  a  treat.  A  splendid  homemade 
lotion,  for  chapped  hands  and  cracks  in 
the  fingers,  is  equal  parts  of  ammonia,  bay 
rum  and  glycerine.  It  is  rather  sevei-e  at 
first,  but  it  is  wonderfuly  healing. 

MRS.  A.  K.  ('. 

* 

An  Apple-pie  Consumers’  League 

The  sight  of  an  apple  pie  that  my  wife 
has  just  now  removed  from  the  oven  has 
put  an  idea  into  my  head  that  I  want 
to  bring  to  tlu'  attention  of  the  men 
who  reiul  this  i)aper.  The  editor  will  be 
requested  to  print  this  under  the  he.ading 
“Live  Stock  and  Dairy”  or  “Market  Be- 
ports,”  so  that  the  women  won’t  read  it. 
My  idea  is  bound  to  be  popular  with  the 
men,  but  I  have  my  doubts  as  to  the 
women.  Some  good  thing.s,  you  know, 
have  to  be  put  over  quietly  or  they  don’t 
get  by.  The  big  idea  is  this :  Why  not 
form  an  Apple-pie  (’onsumers’  I.eague? 
Q’he  only  qualification  for  membership 
need  be  that  each  member  shall  .agree  to 
call  for  'ai)ple  pie  whenever  eating  a  meal 
away  from  home,  and  that  he  shall  talk 
persi.stently  at  home  .about  how  good  an 
apple  pie  would  taste  for  dinner.  Or, 
if  he  h.as  already  had  it  for  dinner,  about 
how  gc)o(l  it  would  taste  for  supper. 
Those  who  wish  to  advance  to  the 
thirty-third  degree  in  the  order  can  .also 
eat  appD  pie  for  breakfast.  Apple  pie.s, 
of  cour.se.  c.an’t  be  made  without  api)les, 
and  the  more  apples  are  made  into  pies, 
the  greater  the  demand  for  the  fruit  and 
the  stronger  the  market.  The  whole  idea 
here  is  to  strengthen  the  market. 

Now  not  everybody  can  eat  raw  ap¬ 
ples,  but  apple  pie  is  a  universal  food, 
it  contains  protein,  carbohydrates,  ash, 
fiber  and  .spices.  You  will  readily  see 
that  it  forms  a  completely  balanced  ra¬ 
tion  in  it.self,  though  cheese  may  be  eat¬ 
en  with  it  if  one  wishes  to  increase  the 
nitrogen  content.  Nitrogen  is  all  right 
b>r  food,  too,  when  eaten  with  apple  pie. 

Apple  pie.  in  the  past,  has  had  but  one 
fault.  When  .made  of  good,  juicy  ap¬ 
ples,  as  it  should  be,  it  was  bound  to 
run  over  and  develop  the  ,  undesirable 
flavor  of  burnt  sugar.  With  that  trait 
overcome,  apple  pie  is  a.s  far  beyond 
critici.sm  as  a  hothouse  rose.  Here  then 
comes  another  great  opportunity  for  the 
Apple-pie  (’onsumers’  League.  Apjjle  i)ie 
can  be  prevented  from  running  over,  and 
it  will  be  iq)  to  the  League  to  spread  the 
new.s. 

Begin  at  home.  I/ct  each  nnunber 
casually  mention  to  his  wife  that  he 
knows  how  to  keep  apple  pie  from  run¬ 
ning  over.  He  will  be  met,  of  cour.se,  bv 
a  slight  arching  of  the  eyebrows  and 
possibly  by  a  half  concealed  though 
highly  suggestive  sniff.  But  let  him  not 
be  discouraged.  He  does  know,  or  he 
will  after  reading  this.  I  got  the  pointer 
while  listening  to  a  group  of  ladies  dis¬ 
cussing  a  cooking  school,  but  he  needn’t 
tell  where  he  got  it.  For  once,  he  will 
probably  be  able  to  show  his  wifi*  that 
he  knows  .something  about  cooking  that 
she  doesn’t.  Let  him  go  on  to  say  that, 
after  the  pie  is  in  the  tin,  another  tin 
of  the  same  size  should  be  inverted  over 
it,  pressing  it  down  well  so  as  to  seal  the 
two  tins  together  around  the  edge.  The 
pie  is  then  baked  for  the  usual  length 
of  time,  but,  when  removed  from  the 
oven,  it  will  present  an  unusual  appear¬ 
ance.  The  crust  will  be  of  an  even  and 
delightfully  brown  color  all  over  and. 
when  cut,  no  part  of  it  will  stick  to  the 
tin.  In  short,  the  perfect  apple  pie  will 
appear.  Many  have  tried  to  attain  this 
result  by  wrapping  the-  edge  of  the  pie 
in  a  clean  white  rag,  but  no  surgical 
dressing  can  equal  an, inverted  pie  tin 
as  a  protection  from  running  over  and 
sticking. 

There  will  be  other  opportunities  for 
the  activities  of  the  Apple-pie  Con.sum- 
ers’  League,  but  this  educational  one 
may  well  come  first.  If  it  should  be 
thought  be.st  to  employ  a  secretary,  at 
a  reasonable  salary,  I  sha’n’t  be  very 
busy  this  Winter.  m.  b.  n. 


February  17,  19174 
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And  How 

THEIR  ASTOIMI 


ration  during  its  record-making,  record-breaking  official  test 

In  each  instance  SCHUMACHER  FEED  was  a  necessary  part  plies  t1 

of  the  daily  food.  The  owners  of  these  cows  of  different  cow  w 

breeds— at  different  farms  and  different  times,  were  all  in  accord  in  se-  Mr.  Di 

lecting  SCHUMACHER  FEED  as  a  part  of  the  rations  to  be  fed  at  ,  but  yo 
these  important  tests.  These  men  know  feeds  as  well  as  ►  stituti( 
breeds.  They  also  know  that  the  best  feed  must  be  fed  to  calves 

get  the  best  results  in  the  pail.  It  is  also  a  significant  fact  that  make' 

||a  P  back  of  almost  every  World’s  Record  of  recent  years  stands  |  and  m 
\  SCHUMACHER  FEED  as  the  “unseen  power”  which  sup-  BEST 


WorBd’s  • 
Champicn  Junior 
Three- Year-OEd 

Record  Held  Nine  Months 


^  World’s  Champion  ^ 
Four-Year-Old  Jersey  for 
Six  Months 


^  21239  ■ 

13  /III  I  ■  H  V  I  V  B  ^ 

946  I  The  Recotd-Making,  Record-Bra 

Butter  In  j  J  SCHUMACHER  FEED  is  a  "wonder  feed”— the  most  palatable  feed  obtainable. 
365  days  /by  see  "better  conditions,”  brighter  eyes,  more  vigor  and  life,  less  sickness,  fewer  "i 
////  It  is  composed  of  kiln-dried,  finely  ground  products  of  corn,  oats,  wheat  and  bar! 
////  the  dairy  cow  to  best  advantage.  When  fed  on  the  following  plan,  it  has  no  equa 

This  Feeding  Pian  Wlii  Surprise  Von 

Feed  as  the  grain  part  of  the  ration,  three  sacks  of  SCHUMACHER  FEED  to  one 
sack  of  gluten,  oil  meal,  linseed  meal,  dried  brewers’  ^ains,  dried  dis- 
tillers’  grain.  Malt  Sprouts,  Blue  Ribbon  Dairy  Feed  or  any  other 
ill  high  protein  mixture.  When  cottonseed  meal  is  used,  feed 
i  (V  four  to  five  sacks  of  SCHUMACHER 
FEED  to  one  of  cottonseed  meal. 

As  a  suggestion  of  the  amount  to  fe^  each 
cow,  give  one  pound  of  the  above  mixture 
with  all  the  roughage  and  ensilage  the 
animal  will  consume,  to  every  three  or  four 
pounds  of  milk  that  the  animal  yields. 


14315.6  lbs. 
Milk 

i  785.9  lbs. 

\  Butter  Fat 

in  365  Days 


DutehEand  ChangeOEng 
Colantha  Lad 

\  Owned  by 

\  ^red  F. Field  HolsteinCo, 
Brockton,  Mass*  | 


king  Feed  of  the  World^s  Champions 

If  fed  as  suggested  below,  in  addition  to  producing  bigger  yields,  you  will 
iff-feed”  conditions,  because  of  its  varied  and  ideally  balanced  food  elements, 
iy,  scientifically  blended  and  balanced  to  meet  the  exacting  requirements  of 


Flying  Fox’s  Maid 
Owned  by 

Island  Farm,  Portland,  Me, 


Also  Good  For  Horses,  Hogs  and  Calves 

Because  SCHUMACHER  FEED  is  strictly  a  grain  ration,  it  is  also  the  best  and  most 
economical  feed  for  horses,  brood  sows,  growing  pigs,  calves  and 
—  cattle.  For  these  animals  it  is  a  complete  and  balanced  ration 


IRENE’S  CHERRY.  World’s  Champion  Senior  2-year- 
old  Jersey.  12,565.6  lbs.  Milk;  751629  lbs.  Butter-Fat  in 
365  days.  Owned  by  F.  D.  Underwood,  Fewacres  Farm, 
Wauwatosa,  Wis. 

FINDERNE  PONTIAC  NETHERLAND.  World’s 
Champion  Junior  2-year-old  Holstein.  567.5  lbs.  Milk; 
28.25  lbs.  Butter  in  7  days,  and  2,329.4  lbs.  Milk;  110.7  lbs. 
lbs.  Butter  in  30  days.  Owned  by  Bernhard  Meyer. 


MOLLY  JOHANNA  KORNDYKE.  World’s  Record 
2-year-old  Holstein.  483.1  lbs.  Milk;  30.62  lbs.  Butter 
in  7  days.  Owned  by  H.  R.  Weiskopf,  Cleveland,  Wis. 

6  CEDAR  LAWN  DE  KOL  JOHANNA.  World’s 
Champion  2-year-old  Holstein.  (7  day  div.)  Record 
held  2  yrs.  25.8  lbs.  Butter  in  7  days.  707.93  lbs.  But 
ter  in  365  days.  Owned  by  C.  A.  Schroeder  &Son,  West  Bend,  Wis. 


■ready  to  feed  with  ensilage,  hay  or  other  farm  roughage. 
You  can  sell  your  high-priced  whole  grains,  buy 
SCHUMACHER  and  save  money  and  get  far  better 
results  in  growth  of  bone  and  weight  in  flesh. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  to  us. 
^nd  today  for  a  copy  of  our  latest  booklet, 
"WORLD’S  GREATEST  COWS  AND 
HOW  THEY  MADE  THEIR  ASTONISH¬ 
ES^  ING  RECORDS’’— free  postpaid. 

THE  /X? 


World’s  Chamrfbn  Jersey  Cow 

Owned  by  Hood  Farm,  Lowell,  Maaa.  _ 


Finderne,  N.J, 


World’s  Champion  Red  Poll 


World’s  Champion  Ayrshire  Cow 


THE 

Quaker  Oats 
Company 

Address 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Address 

CHICAGO,  U.S*A, 


W  Owned  by 
W  Penshurst 
J  Farm 

*  Narberth,  Pa, 

23022 
lbs.  Milk 
1080  lbs. 
Butter 
in  365  days. 


Sophie  19th 
of 

^  Hood  Farm 


Produced 
1100  lbs. 
Butter  in 
Twelve 
Months 


Auchenbrain 
Brown  Kate 
4th 


Jean  Du  Luth  Beauty 
Owned  by 

Jean  Duluth  Farm,  Duluth,  Minn, 


^  JEAN  DULUTH  PEAR.  Another  world’s  Champion 
I  M  Red  Poll.  603  lbs.  Butter-Fat  in  365  days.  Owned  by 
"  "  Jean  Duluth  Farm,  Duluth,  Minn. 

4  O  may  ELLIS  6th. 

1  World  Champion  2-year- 

"  old  Holstein.t?  day  div.) 

504.3  lbs.  Milk;  31.41  lbs. 

Butter  in  7  days.  Owned  by  Alla- 
muchy  Farms,  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 


8CASTLEMAN’S  nancy  4th.  A  world’s  Champion  2-year- 
old  Ayrshire.  14,494.8  lbs.  Milk;  644  lbs.  Butter  in  365  days. 
OwnM  by  Penshurst  Farm,  Narberth,  Pa. 

9GARCLAUGH  MAY  •€  SUCCESSFUL  QUEEN. 

MISCHIEF.  World’s  ,  I  ij  World’s  Champion  4- 

Champion  Ayrshire.  "  year-old  Jersey.  Milk, 

25,328.7  lbs.  Milk;  1,056.3  lbs.  16,389.3  lbs.;  Butter,  1,003.W  lbs. 
Butter  in  365  days.  Owned  by  Owned  by  Ayredale  Stock  Farm, 
Penshurst  Farm,  Narberth, Pa.  Bangor,  Me. 


iU*  OF  HOOD  FARM. 


OA  DUTCHLAND  COLANTHA 
VALE.  World’s  Champion 
Milk  Producing  Cow,  aged 
class  (official).  Milk,  27,625  lbs.;  Butter. 
1(^.29  lbs.  Owned  by  Fred  F.  Field 
Holstein  Co.,  Brockton,  Mass. 

Acelebrated World’sChampion 
Jersey.  At  the  owner’s  request 
we  withhold  name. 


^  Worltrs  (Champion  Senior  3 

year-old  Jersey.  17,793  lbs.  Hi 
oz.  Milk;  1,071  lbs.  4  oz.  Butter  in  365  days. 
Owned  by  Hood  Farm,  Lowell,  Mass. 

LASS  64th  OF  HOOD  FARM- 
^  World’s  Champion  Junior  4- 

year-old  Jersey.  13,4^6  11» 


•«  A  SOPHIE’S  ADORA  of 
I  HOOD  FARM.  World’s 

Champion  Junior  4-yr.- 
old  Jersey.  Milk,  15,852  lbs.;  But¬ 
ter,  1,044.7.  Owned  by  Hood 
Farm,  Lowell,  Mass. 


year-old  Jersey.  id,w.o  ids. 
Milk;  962.01  lbs  Butter  in  366  days.  Owned  br 
Sood  Farm,  Lowell,  Mass. 
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SIX  A.  M.  for  the  big 
man  of  business  — 
who  knows  the 
luxury  of  ample  time  — 
who’s  up  before  duty 
insists.  Try  Big  Be^n  in 
the  business  of  living. 

Set  him  a  little  ahead. 

There’s  success  in  his 
wake.  With  mind  alert 
you’re  on  good  terms 
with  a  new  day. 

You’ll  like  Big  Ben 
face  to  face.  He’s  seven 
inches  tall,  spunky, 
neighborly— downright 
good. 

At  your  jeweler’s,  $2.50  iii 
the  United  States,  $3.50  in 
Canada.  Sent  prepaid  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  if  your  jeweler 
doesn’t  stock  him. 

Western  Clock  Co. 

La  Salle,  Ill.,  U.  S.  A.  Makers  of  Westclox 

Other  Westclox:  Baby  Ben,  Pocket  Ben,  Bingo, 
America,  Sleep-Meter,  Lookout  and  Ironclad 


Buy  Direct  from  the  Importer 


Sectional  DoubleWall  $ 

BUNGALOW 


WRITE  FOR  illustrated  Catalog  of  Camps, 
Tenant  Houses,  Garages  and  Contractors 
Ilouses.  Above  price  is  for  10x12  house,  without 
porch.  Built  in  units,  on  the  sectional  book^case 
idea.  Expands  with  your  needs.  Can  be  quickly 
erected  by  two  unskilled  men.  Readily  taken 
down,  moved  and  set  up  any  number  of  times 
I  without  injury.  Double  walls  w’ith  air  space  be¬ 
tween  insure  protection  .from  heat  and  cold. 
Inside  and  outside  walls  emoothly  ceiled 
with  matched  lumber.  Attractive, 
comfortable,  eomvlete.  Portable, 
but  looks  permanent. 

SCOTT  LUMBER  CO. 

Box  35  Norwich,  N.Y. 

Estab.  1853 


■mill. 


lE  have  books  on 
all  subjects  of 
farming  by  rec¬ 
ognized  authorities. 
Write  us  and  we  will 
quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


TShe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

The  Home  Dressmaker 


Ax  Attractive  Voile. — In  the  first  il¬ 
lustration,  the  figure  at  the  left  shows  a 
rose-colored  cotton  voile,  very  simply 
made,  yet  stylish  and  becoming.  The 
model  had  a  straight  gathered  skirt  with 
a  deep  hem  and  three  four-inch  tucks,  two 
being  together  about  10  inches  from  the 
hem,  and  the  remaining  one  about  10 
inches  higher*.  The  waist  is  pei*fectly 
plain,  and  could  be  cut  from  any  plain 
waist  or  blouse  fastening  down  the  front ; 
it  is  attached  to  the  skirt,  which  has  an 
invisible  placket  opening  at  one  side. 
The  only  trimming  is  a  Marie  Antoinette 
fichu  of  fine  white  voile,  edged  witli  a 


one-inch  knife  pleating  of  the  colored 
voile.  This  fichu  is  cros.sed  in  front,  and 
is  knotted  at  the  back,  where  it  falls  in 
long  sash  ends.  These  ends  are  rounded, 
and  are  edged  all  around  with  the  pleat¬ 
ing.  The  plain  sleeve  has  a  loose  cuff  of 
Avhite  voile  edged  wiith  the  colored  knife 
pleating.  A  band  of  black  velvet  one 
inch  wide  runs  tlirongh  large  buttonholes 
in  the  center  of  the  cuff,  tlie  ends  of  the 
velvet  hanging  loose.  Another  dress  made 
in  the  same  style  was  voile  with  narrow 
stripes  of  red  and  white  close  together. 
This  model  is  very  easy  to  make,  and 
would  be  pretty  and  becoming,  not  only 
in  wash  goods,  but  in  silk  or  thin  woolen, 
with  a  fichu  of  (Georgette  crepe. 

A  Skirt  axd  Blouse. — The  figure  at 


is  new  and  pretty.  This  blouse,  made  of 
fine  white  voile,  has  a  group  of  fine  tucks 
down  each  side,  and  also  lengthwise  of 
the  sleeves,  which  are  finished  with  a 
deep  cuff  turning  back  at  the  edge.  The 
front  has  inserted  a  little  square  chemi¬ 
sette  with  three  buttons  and  buttonholes, 
so  that  it  can  be  opened  for  convenience 
in  slipping  on  ;  there  are  also  three  but¬ 
tons  on  the  edge  of  the  collar  at  each  side. 
This  is  a  pretty  blouse  for  any  thin  mate¬ 
rial  ;  sometimes  the  little  chemisette, 
Avhich  may  be  rounded  or  square,  is  pin- 
tucked  or  muslu’oom-pleated.  or  embroid¬ 
ered.  The  little  hat  shown  has  a  crown 


of  stitched  velvet  and  a  straw  brim,  the 
only  trimming  being  a  little  wired  bow  of 
velvet. 

IlAlXBOW  Stripe-S. — There  are  nmny 
bordered  materials  among  the  Spring 
goods,  and  the  figure  at  the  left,  in  the 
group  of  three,  shows  how  such  material 
may  be  made  up.  In  this  case  the  full 
width  of  the  goods  is  used  for  the  gath¬ 
ered  skirt,  and  a  separate  piece  is  then 
attached  as  a  tunic :  leaving  a  space  in 
front  like  a  panel.  The  tunic  has  one  or 
two  stripes  of  the  border  turned  up  in  the 
hem,  so  as  to  narrow  the  border  a  little. 
The  plain  waist  has  a  vest  of  cross¬ 
stripes,  running  down  into  the  girdle,  and 
a  collar  of  stripes  also;  the  vest  is  fast¬ 
ened  with  ball  buttons.  The  sleeves, 
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shoulder  to  the  hem  at  both  sides,  in  back 
and  front :  they  were  stitched  flat  to  yoke 
depth.  The  front  was  cut  up  in  a  square. 
Three  ball  buttons  were  fastened  with 
loops  at  the  top,  the  remainder  of  the 
fastening  being  invisible.  Deep  gauntlet 
cuffs  and  a  rolling  collar  of  the  striped 
border  finished  the  coat.  This  same 
model  suggests  an  idea  for  modernizing  a 
taffeta  suit,  by  using  striped  silk  in  place 
of  a  border,  and  it  would  also  be  attrac¬ 
tive  for  linen  or  cotton  gabardine.  An 
odd  style  of  trimming  seen  on  some  suits 
is  quilting  in  old-fa^iioned  designs,  and 
we  sometimes  see  a  suit  of  the  style  illus¬ 
trated  with  .skirt  and  coat  trimmed  in  this 
way,  a  band  of  quilting  around  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  skirt,  and  collar  and  cuffs  of 
the  coat  to  match.  The  hat  worn  is  one 
of  the  ne^y  Chinese  straws,  very  light  in 
weight,  trimmed  with  picot-edged  ribbon. 

^  For  The  Growing  Girl.-— At  the  right, 
in  this  group,  the  little  girl  shows  an  at¬ 
tractive  model  suitable  for  a  variety  of 
materials.  As  seen,  it  was  of  dull  blue 
taffeta  with  a  sash  of  gold-colored  satin. 
The  full  skirt  had  a  panel  of  kilt  pleats 
in  front.  The  little  jacket  blouse  came 
down  in  pointed  tabs  at  each  side,  being 
cut  np_  in  both  back  and  front  so  as  to 
show  the  sash,  which  pas.sed  around  the 
waist,  and  was  then  knotted  in  a  baya¬ 
dere  .sash  at  one  side  of  the  panel.  The 
front  of  the  waist  came  over  in  a  rever, 
fastened  with  three  silk-covered  buttons 
at  the  top,  and  invisible  fasteners  below. 
The  sleeve  was  a  loose  bell  shape  with  a 
band  cuff  which  left  the  fullness  to  fall 
open  at  the  side.  The  round  collar  was 
of  Irish  crochet,  this  attractive  and  dur¬ 
able  lace  being  in  favor  again.  The  hat, 
of  gold-colored  straw,  had  a  blue  facing, 
and  was  trimmed  with  a  blue  velvet  cord 
and  a  bunch  of  field  flowers.  This  little 
dre.ss  might  be  made  up  very  prettily  in 
two  materials  of  the  s<ame  color,  such  as  a 
woolen  skirt  and  silk  waist,  and  it  would 
also  be  very  attractive  in  linen. 

Sprixc,  Materials. — Very  gorgeous  are 
many  of  the  new  goods  shown  eaily  to  at¬ 
tract  Southern  tourists.  Especially  no¬ 
ticeable  are  silks  and  cotton  goods  printed 
in  showy  designs  in  contrasting  colors. 
Some  of  these  are  like  Chinese  and  .Tap- 
ane.se  emblems ;  some  imitate  Balkan  and 
Russian  embi-oideries,  while  the  newest 
and  most  original  cop.v  the  primitiye 
Maya  designs  of  South  and  Central 
America.  These  designs  are  seen  in  the 
heavy  cottons  made  for  sports  skirts,  as 
well  as  in  a  variety  of  silks.  There  are 
also  plaids  and  block  checks,  a  sort  of  two- 
toned  block  check  being  seen  in  these 
goods,  and  also  in  voiles.  Two-tomnl 
green  block  checks  on  a  white  ground  are 
especially  pretty.  White  tussah  silk 
combined  with  printed  or  embroidered 
Maya  designs  in  several  colors  is  shown 
in  dre.sses  and  blouses,  and  Maya  scarfs 
are  used  to  trim  sjiorts  hats.  The  dress 
cottons  are  strikingly  attractive,  especially 
the  voiles,  of  which  we  see  some  e.vtra 
fine  weaves.  Periwinkle  blue  and  canary 
are  favorite  colors ;  others  are  Aztec  tur- 
qnoi.se,  Mexican  gold,  {^outh  Sea  Is!";:d 
green  and  tangerine.  Striped  materials 
for  sports  .skirts  are  usually  a  combination 
of  gorgeous  colors  without  white,  instead 
of  the  bright  stripes  on  a  white  ground 
that  were  favored  last  year.  One  skirt 
noted  was  inch  stripes  of  navy  blue,  dark 
mustard  and  old  rose  made  into  a  plain 
paneled  skirt  with  deep  kangaroo  pockets. 
There  are  vei*y  attractive  new  ginghams, 
in  large  and  small  checks,  tartans,  stripes 
and  plain  colors,  the  fine  dress  ginghams 
running  from  18  to  60  cents  a  yard.  For 
children’s  suits  and  rompers  kindergarten 
cloth  is  advised ;  this  is  a  member  of  the 
gingham  family,  but  much  firmer  and 
stronger;  it  ranges  from  about  19  to  il8 
cents  a  yard.  Ginghamette,  which  come.s 
in  plain  colors  only  at  25  cents  a  yard,  is 
a  soft  fine  lightweight  weave.  jNIadras, 
at  .80’  to  60  cents  a  yai*d,  includes  plain 
colors,  white  and  many  delicate  stripes 
and  figures,  “Sports  silks’’  are  usuall.v 
fibre  instead  of  real  silk,  and  some  of 
them  are  mixtures  of  wool  or  cotton  witli 
silk,  but  they  are  charming  in  color  and 
design.  Paisley  designs  are  seen  in  all 
sorts  of  materials,  but  many  of  the  gar¬ 
ments  made  from  them  are  not  reall.v 
stylish  in  appearance,  and  we  hardly  rec¬ 
ommend  these  fabrics  to  those  who  must 
consider  economy  in  dress.  Jersey  cloth 
is  shown  in  all  colors,  both  plain  and 
figured,  and  is  very  fashionable ;  chamoi- 
sotte,  with  a  soft,  A-elvety  finish,  is  an¬ 
other  material  much  in  faA'or,  and  there 
are  soft  lightweight  woolens  of  a  coarse 
hop-sacking  weave  that  make  up  very  at- 
tractivel.v.  ('ottou  velours  comes  in  all 
colors  for  separate  skirts  and  suits. 

Spring  IMillinery. — While  straw  hats 
were  seen  on  the  New  York  streets  early 
in  .ianuary,  most  of  the  new  hats  worn 
were  of  the  between-seasons  typo,  silk  or 
satin,  often  with  straw  brims  or  facing. 
'There  were  many  small  toques,  with  a 
high,  flat  crown,  often  with  a  high  feather 
straight  in  front.  Sport  hats,  intended 
for  Southern  wear,  are  often  of  miisli- 
room  shape,  but  Avith  .square-topped 
croAvn,  and  there  are  many  just  about  the 
shape  of  a  small  boy’s  hat,  Avith  straight 
drooping  brim  and  square  crown,  the  only 
trimming  a  band  of  gros-graiii  ribbon. 
YelloAV  really  seems  the  most  popular  of 
all  millinery  colors;  it  is  seen  in  citron, 
canary,  gold  and  mustard.  The  small 
street  hats  that  repeat  the  Winter  styles 
appear  largely  in  black,  dark  broAVU  and 
deep  blue  (not  navy),  but  there  are  many 
in  shades  of  purple  and  gray.  The  sport 
hats  of  silk,  cloth  and  straw  are  still 
trimmed  Avith  coarse  embroidery  in  aa'ooI, 


Two  Suggestions  for  Bordered  Material,  and  a  Pretty  Juvenile  Model 


the  right  in  this  illnstratiou  shoAvs  a  sep¬ 
arate  skirt  and  slip-on  blouse.  The  skirt 
was  of  cotton  sports  suiting  or  gabardine, 
Avhite  Avith  a  pattern  of  large  rose-colored 
.spots  having  two  smaller  spots,  in  tAVO 
shades  of  blue,  b.y  each  large  one.  It  Avas 
a  plain  gored  skirt  Avith  a  panel  front, 
and  two  graduated  straps  or  pocket-flaps, 
so  cut  as  to  shoAV  the  Avhite  portion  of  the 
goods  only.  The  shorter  strap  is  orna¬ 
mented  Avith  three  pearl  buttons.  The 
plain  Avide  belt,  stitched  on  each  side,  has 
in  the  center  a  uarroAV  strap  of  the  mate¬ 
rial,  .so  cut  that  only  the  rose-colored  spot 
shoAvs  like  a  narroAV  stripe  at  intervals. 
The  blouse  figured  is  a  “slip-on’’ ;  that  is, 
there  is  no  opening  doAvn  the  full  length 
of  either  back  or  front.  This  slip-on 
shape  is  seen  in  many  ucaa*  models,  and 


gatliered  into  a  deep  cuff'  Avith  hall  but¬ 
tons,  haA*e  a  turn-back  cuff  of  the  striped 
border.  The  original  model  Avas  gold- 
colored  pongee  Avith  a  boi*der  of  broAvu, 
green  and  purple,  but  there  is  much  va- 
riet.v  in  these  bordered  goods,  and  the 
borders  are  not  all  striped;  there  are 
mau.v  printed  patterns  like  all-over  em¬ 
broidery,  and  some  Avoven  like  brocade. 
A  goo(l  many  bordered  voiles  ere  seen, 
and  these  Avill  make  up  very  prettily. 

A  Lightaveigiit  Jacket  Suit. — The 
suit  AA'orn  by  the  central  figure  Avas  of 
mode-colored  jersey  cloth  Avith  a  border 
of  green  and  yelloAV  stripes.  The  iilaiu 
skirt  had  a  panel  front  Avith  a  group  of 
kilt  pleats  at  each  side,  and  also  at  the 
back.  The  straight  semi-fitting  coat  had 
groups  of  flat  pleats  extending  from  the. 
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silk  or  straw,  the  edge  sometimes  being 
buttonholed.  Many  hats  are  faced  with  a 
contrasting  color.  An  example  is  a  mush¬ 
room-shaped  straw  of  dark  purple,  faced 
under  the  brim  with  flesh  pink.  A  cord 
of  flesh  pink  was  nut  flat  on  the  brim, 
about  half  an  inch  from  the  edge,  and 
there  was  a  wreath  of  flowers  and  foliage 
embroidered  in  straw  and  silk  around  the 
crown,  in  pink,  white  and  dark  green. 
Wide-brimmed  silk  hats  with  straw  fac¬ 
ing  under  the  brim  are  one  of  the  South¬ 
ern  styles,  and  there  are  also  leghorn  hats 
with  silk  crowns.  A  leghorn  hat  trimmed 
with  silvery  blue  ribbon  and  a  cluster  of 
peaches  was  charming.  A  hat  of  corded 
green  silk  was  trimmed  with  flat  straw 
flowers  of  cream  and  yellow.  The^e  sport 


Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  770.  Mr.  Wet- 
more  gives  the  history  of  the  canary, 
and  many  interesting  facts  about  the  way 
they  are  reared  and  trained  in  their  Eu¬ 
ropean  home.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
what  pains  are  taken  to  train  these 
little  birds  in  music.  It  seems  that  the 
best  singers  are  reserved  to  be  used  as 
teachers.  The  object  is  to  select  birds 
with  a  soft,  pleasing  note.  The  young 
birds  are  put  in  with  these  experts,  and 
they  come  to  imitate  their  teachers  un¬ 
til  their  voice  has  been  properly  trained. 
The  birds  are  watched  carefully,  and 


A  Baby  Burro,  American  Army  Mascot 


hats  are  just  the  thing  for  girls  living  in 
the  country ;  it  is  not  often  that  style  and 
utility  are  so  well  combined.  A  “dress” 
hat  of  straw,  trimmed  sparingly  with 
flowers  or  fruit,  and  a  sport  hat  trimmed 
with  straw  or  woolen  embroidery,  will 
meet  the  needs  of  all  ordinary  occasions. 

Sewing-room  Hints. — Black  and  col¬ 
ored  porcelain  beads,  the  small  ones  such 
as  are  used  for  weaving  on  a  bead  loom, 
are  often  u.sed  for  trimming,  and  one  can 
get  a  very  good  effect  at  comparatively 
small  cost.  A  black  satin  waist  trimmed 
with  curved  bands  had  these  bands  out¬ 
lined  with  a  single  line  of  beads,  first  si.x 
black,  then  six  white,  alternately,  with  .a 
small  space  between  each  group.  These 
were  quite  easy  to  apply,  the  needle  being 
threaded  with  stout  black  silk,  and  the  six 
beads  being  slipped  on  the  needle  at  one 
time,  and  fastened  with  a  stitch  at  the 
end.  A  more  elaborate  trimming  could 
be  made  by  putting  a  crow’s  foot  of  bugles 
or  a  little  flower  of  other  beads  between 
each  group  of  six.  Frequently  worn  and 
shabby  bead  trimmings  may  be  utilized 
in  this  way,  taking  them  apart  and  dis¬ 
carding  the  shabby  foundation.  One 
smart  gown  noticed  had  two  single  lines 
of  small  beads,  one  line  black  aud  one 
white,  around  each  armhole  and  the  round 
neck,  the  front  of  the  waist  being  elab¬ 
orately  beaded,  and  also  the  bottom  of  the 
front  panel  of  the  skirt. 

We  see  a  good  many  dresses  fastening 
down  the  back,  some  invisibly,  and  some 
with  round  buttons.  There  is  also  a  re¬ 
turn  of  blouses  buttoned  down  the  back. 

Skirts  are  still  short,  but  not  so  exag¬ 
geratedly  brief,  as  a  few  months  ago. 
Some  of  the  shops  offer  to  make  gaiters  to 
match  i-eady-made  separate  skirts ;  solid 
colors,  stripes  and  checks. 

Separate  skirts  of  striped  flannel, 
usually  rather  brightly  striped,  are  offered 
in  plain  models  with  fancy  pockets  and 
buckled  or  buttoned  belt.  Such  a  skirt 
would  please  the  high-school  girl,  and  be 
smart  and  serviceable. 


A  Bulletin  on  Canaries 

During  the  year  we  have  25  or  more 
requests  from  women  and  children  to 
tell  about  the  care  and  management  of 
canary  birds.  These  bright  little  birds 


Canary,  Reproduced  from  Agricultural  Bulletin  — 

are  lively  companions  in  many  farm 
homes  during  the  Winter,  and  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  how  much  their  owners  think  of 
these  mu.slical  little  fellows.  Such  a 
bird  entertains  the  entire  family,  and 
helps  fill-  the  home  with  sunshine.  All 
lovers  of  these  bright,  little  companions 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  has 
issued  a  bulletin  on  “Canaries,  Their 
Care  and  Management.”  Tt  is  written  by 
Alexander  Wetmore,  and  is  known  as 


if  any  of  the  young  ones  develop  a  hard 
or  false  note,  they  are  taken  out,  as 
otherwise  this  defect  might  be  taken  up 
by  the  others.  The  bulletin  is  full  of 
excellent  advice  and  information.  There 
are  20  pages,  and  practically  every 
phase  of  the  subject  is  covered.  We  cer¬ 
tainly  advi.se  any  of  our  people  who  are 
interested  in  these  little  birds,  to  send 
for  this  pamphlet  and  keep  it  on  file 
for  information. 


A  Baby  Burro 

Here  is  the  picture  of  an  animal  not 
often  appearing  in  the  columns  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  albeit  he  is  a  useful  fellow 
down  in  our  distr-essed  sister  republic, 
whence  he  hails.  The  picture  is  that  of  a 
five-months-old  burro  colt,  and  is  the 
property  of  Troop  M,  First  Illinois  Cav¬ 
alry. 

The  boys  of  the  troop  captured  this 
baby  burro  while  the  cavalry  was  down 
on  the  border  near  Brownsville,  named 
him  Villa,  and  brought  him  back  to  Chi¬ 
cago.  He  is  now  the  regularly  recognized 
mascot  of  the  troop,  but  he  has  been  re¬ 
quiring  a  deal  of  attention  from  the  vet¬ 
erinary  department.  The  tribe  seems  to 
be  unable  to  stand  even  our  mild  Fall 
weather ;  he  shivers  out  in  the  frosty  air 
or  in  the  cool  breezes  that  blow  off  Lake 
Michigan.  One  or  two  of  the  animals 
that  were  brought  to  Chicago  were  at¬ 
tacked  by  pneumonia,  and  had  to  be 
nursed  as  if  they  were  human  babies. 
Villa  now  has  a  snug  stall  at  Fort  Sheri¬ 
dan.  In  this  picture  young  Villa  is  mad 
because  one  of  the  troopers  stripped  off 
his  coat,  that  his  whole  body  might  show 
in  his  likeness.  j.  L.  graff. 


Reducing  Living  Cost 

I  think  one  reason  for  the  hi^h  cost  of 
living  is  that  eveiyone  is  running  to  pack¬ 
age  stuff.  I  see  no  reason  wliy  clean 
storekeepers  should  not  deliver  many 
things  as  clean  if  they  bought  in  bulk. 
No  doubt  they  would  rather  handle  the 
package  goods,  but  almost  everything 
hills  short ;  you  ask  for  a  pound  of  raisins 
or  dates  and  you  get  a  much  less  quai  tity. 
Of  course,  it  is  right  on  the  package,  but 
that  does  not  help  out  as  you  pay  as 
much  as  you  ought  to  for  a  pound.  I  get 
soda  loose  and  get  two  pounds  of  just  as 
good  soda  as  though  I  bought  a  package 
for  half  the  price.  I  use  sour  milk  or  but¬ 
termilk  for  many  things,  and  save  half 
the  cream  of  tartar  or  baking  powder.  I 
use  one-half  teaspoonful  soda  for  one  cup 
sour  milk,  aud  then  use  half  as  much 
cream  of  taiffar  and  soda  and  have  very 
good  luck.  I  think  we  should  .also  live 
more  simply  if  we  wish  to  have  good 
health,  and  it  would  save  much  hard  work 
besides.  R.  E.  F. 


As  AN  aid  to  compiling  vital  stati-stics 
a  card  with  blanks  to  be  filled  by  parents 
had  been  given  to  the  youngsters  at 
school.  The  last  day  designated  for  the 
return  of  the  cards  found  one  chubby 
little  man  sobbing  uncontrollably.  In  an¬ 
swer  to  the  teacher’s  most  gentle  ques¬ 
tioning  as  to  the  cause  of  his  grief  he 
wailed  forth :  “Oh.  Miss  Blank,  I  lost 
my  excuse  for  being  born  I” — Life. 


Flour 


Facts 

Color  m  flour  is  an  indication 
of  its  character. 

Learn  to  tell  from  the  color 
of  your  flour  whether  it  has 
been  bleached  or  otherwise 
chemically  treated. 

The  best  flour  for  bread, 
biscuits,  or  pastry  is  not  chalky- 
white  in  color,  but  a  delicate 
creamy-white. 

Learn  to  know  this  whole¬ 
some  flour  color.  Y ou  will  rec¬ 
ognize  it  in  Pillsbury’s  Best. 
The  beautiful  creamy -white 
color  of  Pillsbury’s  Best  flour  is 
natural  to  good,  clean  wheat, 
carefully  and  honestly  milled. 

Pillsbury’s  Best  flour  is  not 
bleached.  It  never  will  be 
bleached. 

i 

The  Flour  Question  Settled 

‘‘Because 
Pillsbury’s  Best” 

Send  10c  for  a  copy  of  the  famous  Pillsbury  Cook  Book.  Address  Dept.  F28 

Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

Some  Auto  Experiences  and  Lessons 


eyo. 

ery 


The  UxRELiAiiLE  Car. — “Have  you 
ever  riddeu  in  an  autoV’  asked  the  Pas¬ 
toral  I’ar.son  of  a  real  old  native  stock 
New  Englander,  as  they  were  enjoying 
their  fried  ham  sandwiches  and  coffee 
around  the  school-house  stove  the  other 
Sunday. 

“Well,  yes,  I  have,”  said  he,  “but  I’ll 
never  take  another  ride.” 

“Why,”  said  the  Parson.  “What  was 
the  matter?” 

“Well  I'll  tell  you,”  said  he.  as  he  took 
another  ham  sandwich.  “The  man  across 


Of  the  Native  Old  Stock 

the  street  had  his  son  come  to  see  him 
the  other  day.  Me  and  Jane  was  just 
starting  to  town  with  our  butter  and 
eggs  when  he  spied  us  and  called  that 
he  was  going  up  soon  in  his  orter  and 
would  take  us.  We  had  never  ridden  in 
one  of  the  pesky  things  and  .so  we 
jumped  at  the  chance.  Well,  we  waited 
round  a  while  when  he  came  and  began  to 
crank  it.  We  igot  in  the  back  seat  ready  to 
go.  but  it  didn't  go.  lie  cranked  and  crank¬ 
ed  and  cranked  and  then  more,  while  we 
sat  in  the  back  .seat.  At  last,  covered 
with  sweat  and  red  in  the  face,  he  said 
he  would  throw  her  in  high  gear  and  we 
would  push  along  the  road  a  spell.  She 
may  have  been  in  high  gear  all  right  but 
we  were  in  low  spirits,  as  the  train  had 
gone  and  we  might  have  been  in  town 
long  before  this. 

Puts  Ox  The  Horse. — “He  admitted 
she  pushed  hard — he  was  on  the  front 
scat,  holding  the  wheel,  and  said  we 
better  hitch  on  his  father’s  old  horse. 
This  took  time,  but  was  done,  but  to  no 


With  Jane  in  the  Picture 

use.  Then  he  said  if  he  had  her  up  on 
that  side  hill  pasture  lot  and  let  her 
down  hill  full  si)eed  he  would  throw  her 
in  high  and  away  she  would  fly.  So  the 
horse  dragged  her  up  and  nature  took  her 
down  and  never  a  bark  did  she  make. 
‘Are  you  sure  the  critter’s  got  ile?’  I 
asked.  He  looked  and  she  hadn’t  a  drop. 
Some  was  borrowed  from  a  neighbor  and 
at  last  we  got  there.  On  the  way  home 
she  got  stuck  again  on  Cone  'Hill  and 
me  and  Jane  had  to  push  once  more. 
Seein’  as  how  we  are  both  a  leetle  over 


seventy  we  w.is  some  tired  when  we  got 
home.” 

“Take  in  the  luovie.s?”  asked  the  Par¬ 
son. 

“No,  no.”  replied  Albert.  “Read 
enough  ’bout  them  but  never  see  ’um.” 

“You’ve  been  to  the  theatre  in  your 
day?”  I  asked. 

“Never  was  inside  of  a  show  house  in 
my  life,”  was  his  answer. 

“Had  your  picture  taken  lately?"  I 
asked.  He  had  not  and  so  we  stepped 
out  to  the  sunny  side  of  the  school- 
house  and  the  job  was  done. 

“Kinder  like  to  have  Jane's  picture 
too.”  he  shyly  sugge.sted,  and  so  we  went 
over  to  the  house. 

“C'an  my  cat  1)e  in  too?”  asked  Jane. 
So  the  Parson  took  the  three.  The  pic¬ 
ture  shows  part  of  the  old  onginal 
homestead  with  its  big  chimney  and  fire¬ 
place  and  baking  oven  that  cooked  the 
food  for  eight  sons  and  two  daughters. 

The  Parson’s  Autos. — The  old  man’s 
story  of  his  auto  experience  set  the  Par¬ 
son  to  thinking  of  his  own.  It  has  been 
varied;  more  or  less  eventful  and  cer¬ 
tainly  costly.  The  first  he  owned  was 
of  the  high-wheeled,  cushion-tired  sort.  I 
supp(xse  the  man  that  got  it  up  thought 
it  would  run  and  possibly  he  knew  how 
to  run  it.  But  if  he  did  he  kept  this 
information  to  himself.  Once  I  ran  it 
into  a  garage  for  repairs.  The  experts 
ran  up  a  bill  of  $36  and  then  tried  in 
vain  to  run  her  out  of  the  door.  I 
had  to  wait  four  days  before  they  could 
run  her  out  on  her  own  power. 

Perfect  Harmo.xy. — Every  part  of 
this  marvelous  machine  worked  in  per¬ 
fect  harmony  with  every  other  part,  to 


wit — that  it  would  run  beautifully  as  long 
as  you  went  away  from  home  but  har¬ 
bored  as  many  evil  spirits  as  it  had 
joints  as  .soon  as  you  turned  around. 
The  last  trip  I  took  with  her,  or  ever 
will  take,  she  ran  me  IS  miles  down 
county  like  a  top.  but  stuck  three  times 
on  the  way  back  and  I  finally  ran  her 
down  a  bank  into  a  man's  dooryard  and 
left  her  there.  Had  the  Parson  iised 
that  car  a  \\eek  longer  he  would  have 
been  in  a  madhouse  or  a  grave.  The 
strain  was  terrible. 

A  B.\i)  C’ouGH. — From  the  first  this 
car  had  a  terrible  cough.  The  experts 
called  it  “backfire'’  and  said  it  came 
from  a  bad  mixture.  They  were  never, 
however,  able  to  turn  it  into  a  front 
fire  or  to  find  the  proper  ratio  of  gas 
and  air.  If  this  cough  would  only  have 
killed  it.  I  would  not  have  minded  but 
like  old-fashioned  consumption,  you  knew 
it  would  always  grow  worse  but  never 
prove  fatal.  Late  one  night  we  came  in 
on  the  car  with  the  babies  and  started 
through  the  city  for  home.  About  half 
way  down  Main  Street,  we  heard  the 
sound  of  running  footsteps  behind  us 
and  glancing  round  beheld  a  policeman 
giving  chase  with  upraised  club.  We 
put  on  the  brakes,  knowing  it  was  use¬ 
less  to  try  to  run  away  as  he  could  easi¬ 
ly  overtake  us.  We  expected  to  be  ar¬ 
rested  for  disturbing  the  peace,  but  the 
complaint  was  that  one  of  our  lights  was 
out.  Of  course  we  knew  it  was  out — 
it  was  always  out.  We  marvelled  that 
the  other  was  burning,  and  if  so  that 
he  could  have  seen  it  with  the  naked 


^Ve  borrowed  a  lantern  of  a  liv- 
stable  and  tied  it  on  the  da.sh. 
Sometime  after  midnight  we  reached  the 
open  country  and  headed  down  a  long 
grade  at  the  foot  of  which  was  a  farm- 
hou.se.  Here  the  machine  was  seized 
with  such  a  perfect  spasm  of  coughing 
and  internal  explosions  that  a  lantern 
soon  emerged  from  the  farmhouse  and 
was  being  carried  at  full  speed  toward 
ua  Unattuned  to  such  unheard-of 
groans  and  gasps  and  coughs,  the  far¬ 
mer's  ears  had  aroused  him  to  rush  forth 
into  the  night  and  discover  what  new 
species  had  come  to  disturb  his  quiet 
valle.v.  The  Parson  had  refused  to  sell 
this  demoniacal  contrivance  knowing  per¬ 
fectly  well  that  sooner  or  later,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  will  want  it  for  the  Smithson¬ 
ian  Institute  at  Washington. 

The  Next  Auto. — About  this  time  the 
I’arson  began  to  hear  rumors  that  he 
was  to  be  given  a  real  auto  for  his  work 
down  county.  Some  friends  about  the 
.State  were  to  raise  the  money  for  it. 
Our  hopes  ran  high,  especially  when  the 
day  arrived  that  we  were  to  go  to  a 
nearby  city  and  get  the  car.  And  when 
we  beheld  the  thing!  Such  a  looking 
car !  It  seemed  that  the  man  doing  the 
business  and  holding  the  money  was  a 
perfect  rascal.  It  is  certain  that  he 
bought  the  car  from  his  partner  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  stole  $20  for  himself  at  that. 
It  took  two  experts  to  get  it  running  at 
all  and  we  hired  a  man  at  70  cents  an 
hour  to  drive  us  home  in  it.  Mi-i?.  Pas¬ 
toral  Parson  and  one  baby  sat  on  sort 
of  a  rumble  seat  in  back  while  the  I’ar¬ 
son  himself  sat  by  the  driver  to  learn 
how  to  manage  the  beast.  This  was  in 
the  Fall  and  the  car  was  put  in  the  barn 
where  it  stood  till  the  next  June,  when 
it  was  towed  to  a  garage  for  repairs.  It 
cost  just  $72  to  put  this  ear  in  any  kind 
of  .shape.  Some  of  those  who  had  given 
the  car,  being  mortified  at  its  condition, 
raised  a  good  share  of  this. 


Handy  Body. — I  had  the  rumble 
seat  taken  off  and  a  body  put  on  in  back 
— nine  inches  high  and  five  feet  long, 
wdth  a  regular  let-down  end  board.  How 
handy  this  has  been  I  We  have  another 
auto  seat  to  go  right  on  this  body. 
Boards,  with  blankets  on  them,  can  also 
be  put  across.  The  I’arson  has  had  14 
children  in  this  car.  Then  it  answers 
the  purpose  of  a  light  truck,  carrying 
the  ice  cream,  phonograph,  stereopticoii. 
etc.,  with  ease  and  plenty  of  room.  This 
is  the  style  of  car  for  all-round  use  on  a 
farm  and  pleasure  both.  The  l’ar.son 
would  not  think  for  a  minute  of  having 
any  other  kind,  where  you  have  one  car. 

Some  Disadvantages. — So  much  is 
written  about  the  great  advantage  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  car  that  it  is  well  to  look  at  the 
other  side.  In  the  first  place,  autos  are 
expensive  things  to  keep  up.  Where  you 
get  a  wagon  or  buggy  repaired  for  50 
cents  or  a  dollar,  an  auto  will  cost  you 
$8.  $10  or  $12.  or  a  great  deal  more. 
For  the  ordinary  farmer  to  use  an  auto 
for  short  runs  in  town  and  out.  etc., 
with  horses  standing  in  the  barn  eating 
their  heads  off.  is  to  invite  disa.ster.  I 
know  it  is  fine  to  sail  around  in  a  car, 

it  is  so  quick  and  easy,  and  you  feel 

right  up  in  the  same  class  with  the  rest 

of  them,  but  it  has  spelled  ruin  to  many 

a  man.  It  takes  nerve  to  hitch  up  old 
Dobbin  and  jog  along  in  town  with  a 
good  car  all  primed  and  ready,  but  if  a 
penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned  you  ai'e 
making  money  a  good  deal  easier  than 
producing  milk  at  six  cents.  It  costs  the 
Parson  30  cents  to  go  in  town  with  a 
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car,  while  old  Doll  is  none  the  wor.se  for 
the  trip ;  quite  likely  all  the  better  for 
the  exercise  this  time  of  year.  I  get 
home  just  about  half  an  hour  s;)oner 
with  a  car  but  I  save  30  cents  by  tak¬ 
ing  the  horse ;  in  other  words  I  earn 
.30  cents  in  30  minutes — good  pay. 

Reducing  Cost. — Of  one  thing  the 
Parson  is  convinced,  and  that  is.  for  us 
folks  who  have  no  money  to  spare,  the 
onlj'  way  is  to  do  our  own  repairing 
just  as  far  as  possible.  The  actual  cost 
of  new  parts  does  not  seem  to  be  so  great, 
but  the  expense  of  getting  them  put  in 
the  car!  New  brake-bands  all  round  for 
our  car  cost  $1.20  but  it  is  around  .$5 
to  get  them  put  in.  .lust  as  we  were 
leaving  the  city  a  few  weeks  ago  for  a 
down-county  trip  we  broke  a  rear  axle. 
The  cost  of  this  new  part  was  just  $2.50, 
but  towing  the  car  two  blocks  and  put¬ 
ting  it  in  cost  ju.st  .$0.05 !  Better  fix 
up  a  good  bench,  buy  such  tools  as  are 
actually  necessary,  which  are  really  very 
few,  and  somehow  find  time  to  do  our 
own  work. 

•  The  Actual  Cost. — Because  a  car 
will  run  .so  many  miles  on  a  gallon  of 
gasoline  we  are  aj)!  to  think  of  that  as 
the  cost  of  a  trip.  But  the  Parson  finds 
this  to  be  just  about  a  third  of  the  whole 
co.st  of  running  and  up-keep,  not  count¬ 
ing  depreciation  In  value  of  car.  While 
of  course  the  car  made  the  trii)S  a  great 
deal  quicker  and  easier  yet  for  what  it 
cost  last  year  we  could  have  bought  a 
fine  large  horse,  a  new  carriage  to  drive 
it  in,  and  grain  to  feed  it  a  year.  Then, 
too.  we  who  live  on  a.  farm  can  raise  a 
good  deal  that  the  horse  consumes,  i)rob- 
ably  pasturing  it  a  good  deal  of  the  time, 
and  it  is  of  constant  use  about  the  farm, 
while  everything  for  the  auto  ha.s  to  l)e 
bought  at  ever  increasing  prices. 

Go  Slow. — When  people  first  get  a 
car  the  temptiition  is  to  go,  go,  go  all 
the  time.  Take  the  car  for  everything 
and  every  trip.  Even  if  just  one  per- 
.son  is  going  and  there  is  a  trolley  right 
side  the  road,  still  they  take  the  car. 
Running  at  moderate  speed  makes  a  tre¬ 
mendous  dift'erence  in  the  cost  of  a  car, 
both  as  to  the  tires  and  the  car  itself. 
With  the  aid  of  a  tester  keep  the  tires 
up  where  the  maker  says  they  ought  to 
be  even  if  they  do  seem  to  be  terribly 
hard.  I.ack  of  air  means  death  to  a 
shoe  when  it  hits  a  sharp  stone.  If  your 
car  uses  asbestos  linings  for  low  gear 
and  braking,  let  up  with  your  foot 
every  little  while  and  at  the  top  of  every 
water  bar.  This  will  let  in  the  oil.  keep 
the  lining  from  burning  out,  and  cau.se  it 
to  wear  a  great  deal  longer.  If  the  engine 
stops  part  way  up  a  steep  hill  and  you 
have  something  of  a  load,  it  is  better,  if 
you  can,  to  let  the  car  back  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  hill  or  a  water  bar  where  she 
will  start  ea.sy.  Not  doing  this,  cost  the 
Parson  .$8.40  one  day. 

Plenty  of  Gasoline. — One  of  my 
first  “close  calls”  was  when  the  engine 
unaccountably  stopped  going  up  a  very 
steep  county  pitch.  With  a  heavy  load 
on,  she  set  back  in  the  ditch  and  I  near¬ 
ly,  tipped  over.  With  only  two  or  three 
inches  of  gasoline,  the  pitch  was  too 
steep  to  let  it  run  to  the  engine.  Many 
get  fooled  this  same  way.  The  other 
day  a  minister  friend  of  the  Parson’s 
took  his  new  car  and  his  bride  and  two 
fellow  ministers  to  go  out  for  a  ride. 


The  Car  Loaded  Down 


He  got  along  line  for  about  six  miles 
when  going  up  a  hill  the  thing  stopped. 
All  three  men  could  not  start  her.  They 
got  a  nearby  farmer  who  said  he  knew 
all  about  that  make  of  car  and  he  could 
not  budge  her.  Then  they  ’phoned  back 
to  the  city  and  out  came  two  m'eu  from 
the  garage,  only  to  find  there  was  not 
gas  enough  to  feed  uphill. 

A  Close  C^vll. — We  certainly  cannot 
be  too  careful  with  these  powerful  ma¬ 
chines  we  run  around  so  lightly  in.  Only 
three  weeks  ago  the  Parson  had  the 
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narrowest  kind  of  an  escape.  lie  was 
riding  with  a  friend  in  the  latter's  new 
car  and  it  came  on  late  and  foggy  and 
very  dark  and  raining  in  torrents.  The 
man  suggested  that  I  take  the  car  but 
he  seemed  to  be  getting  along  all  right. 
Then,  on  its  coming  on  very  dark  I  did 
take  it  for  a  while.  Rut  I  got  out  for 
an  errand  and  as  the  fog  had  lifted 
somewhat,  he  .said  he  would  drive  her 
home.  The  trolley  track  was  right  along 
beside  the  road  and  soon  1  no*^'ced  that 
as  the  track  drew  away  from  .he  road 
he  had  followed  along  between  tin  r.ails. 
"When  he  stopjied  there  was  no  I  lling 
between  the  rails  and  a  steep  bank  down 
to  the  roadbed.  “I  will  run  back  and 
stop  that  trolley  we  saw  on  the  turn 
out."  he  said,  “while  you  get  her  off  the 
track."  But  I  had  hardly  gotten  her 
hackl’d  up  when  I  saw  the  trolley  head 
light  Hash  by  me  and  heard  it  coming  at 
top  speed.  On  the  wet  rails  the  brakes 


many  other  similar  groups  in  New  York 
State  which  show  the  fine  human  stock 
for  which  our  rural  counties  are  remark¬ 
able. 

The  oldest  son,  Frank  Clark,  and  his 
wife  Grace^  Searle  Clark,  have  two  daugh¬ 
ters.  Marion,  now  Mrs.  Monroe  Gere 
and  ^lildred  Clark.  Mr.  Elbert  and 
Mrs.  Isadore  Clark  Conklin,  three  sons 
and  one  daughter.  Matthew,  the  oldest 
of  all  the  children.  Marguerite,  now  Mrs. 
Charles  Axtmann  of  Ohio.  Elbert,  .Tr., 
and  Clark  Conklin,  ^Ir.  Ernest  and  Mrs. 
Hannah  Knowles  Clark,  four  girls  and 
five  boys :  Irlaver  .  Robert.  Isadore, 
Evelyn  (Maynard  and  Leonard)  twins, 
Esther,  .John  and  Elmore  Clark.  Mr. 
Grant  and  Mrs.  Grace  Clark  Ilitchings, 
two  daughters  and  four  sons;  Raymond. 
Harold,  Edna,  Warren,  Malcolm  and 
Clarion  Ilitchings. 

Among  these,  after  the  lapse  of  four 
years,  are  college  graduates  and  those 
now  in  college,  high  .school  and  the  low¬ 
er  grades ;  one  civil  engineer,  one  taking 
the  art  course,  another  teachers’  course, 
others  agriculture,  specializing  in  vege¬ 
table  growth,  also  fruit  culture.  Each 


A  Rural  Family  of  New  York 


had  not  had  the  slightest  elTeot  on  the 
heavy  double  truck  car.  I  must  have 
made  one  supr<>me  effort  for  when  the 
crash  came,  I  had  gotten  the  four  wheels 
of  the  auto  off  the  track  and  the  car 
struck  her  right  in  the  back  a  slanting 
blow.  It  swung  the  auto  round  and 
down  the  bank  and  damaged  her  badly, 
but  when  they  came  running  to  pick  up 
the  pieces,  the  Pa.'jtoral  I’ars<ui  was  high 
and  dry  on  the  seat,  still  holding  on  the 
wheel  and  the  engine  was  still  run¬ 
ning!  While  I  seenu'd  to  be  lamenting 
over  the  car.  the  owner  nearly  went  into 
hysterics  with  joy  over  seeing  me  alive. 

Why  Such  a  Tkip. — .lust  this  minute 
as  I  write  I  look  out  of  the  window  and 
there  is  going  by  a  woman  and  her  lit¬ 
tle  boy  afoot  toward  town.  I  know 
them.  They  have  come  for  five  miles  in 
a  terribly  biting  wind  and  the  mercury 
this  minute  eight  above.  I  hurry  to  call 
them  in  to  get  warm,  but  they  are  too 
far  down  the  road.  She  keeps  turning 
round  and  calling  to  the  boy — he  looks 
all  pinched  and  frozen.  She  was  in  town 
yesterday  with  a  team — why  come  in 
again  today  and  with  the  boy?  What 
have  they  come  for?  I  don’t  know,  I 
don’t  know.  We  are  all  watching  to 
stop  them  on  the  return  and  ir  ke  them 
come  in  and  eat  and  bo  warinec .  But 
the  sight  of  the  boy  has  all  up.set  me. 
Thank  heaven  that  on  one  of  my  trips, 
I  took  him  that  fairly  warm  suit  he  has 
on. 


and  every  one  of  the  21  is  bright  and 
line  in  every  way.  a  credit  to  tlndr  proud 
grandmother. 


An  Old-time  Friend 


I  <-onsider  Thk  R.  X.-Y.  one  of  my  old 
friends,  as  I  knew  it  when  it  was 
Mookk’s  Rtkal  New-Yokkkr,  and  have 
taken  it  most  of  the  time  since.  Now 
though  I  am  past  three  score  and  ten 
and  have  only  a  large  village  lot,  I  still 
enjoy  it.  and  its  bold  and  firm  stand  for 
the  uplift  of  the  masses  and  the  producer 
in  particular.  As  I  remarked  to  a  friend 
a  .short  time  since :  “The  R.  X.-Y.  gets 
right  down  and  talks  tcith  you  instead 
of  (it  you  as  nearly  all  other  papers  do." 
Hope  Farm  Notes  in  the  last  issue 
touched  a  tender  spot  with  me.  We  cau 
ask  why  was  Louise  taken,  but  as  we 
cannot  hear  the  reply,  can  only  say, 
“Lord,  Thy  will  be  done,”  and  trust  that 
bye  and  bye  we  will  see  as  we  are  seen 
and  know  as  we  are  known. 

('IIA.S.  BENNINGTON. 

Otsego  Co.,  X.  Y. 

R.  X.-Y. — It  would  be  hard  to  give 
bettor  expression  to  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  true  teaching  and  ordinary  preach¬ 
ing.  Few  men  can  stand  to  be  preached 
at  without  a  feeling  of  resentment. 
When  one  can  talk  with  you  he  gets 
into  your  own  thought  and  language, 
and  that  is  where  you  live  and  learn 
and  love. 


A  Rural  New-Yorker  Family  Group 

That  is  a  remarkable  picture  shown 
on  this  page  with  grandmother  in  the 
center  and  the  21  grandchildren  grouped 
about  her.  We  have  seldom  seen  a  more 
.striking  or  beautiful  picture  of  a  group 
of  this  sort.  Mr.s.  Clark,  who  is  the 
grandmother  in  this  picture,  is  a  life¬ 
long  resident  of  Onondaga  Valley,  X.  Y. 
The  children  are  the  families  of  her 
daughters  and  .sons.  They  are  all  resi¬ 
dents  of  Onondaga  Valley,  and  range  in 
ages  from  20  years  to  the  baby,  a  little 
fellow  about  two  years  old.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  is  made  by  one  who 
knows  the  family  well,  and  it  must  be  a 
wonderful  comfort  and  pride  to  Mrs. 
Clark  to  find  herself  surrounded  by  this 
fine  group  of  young  people.  There  are 


Fine  Old  Pennsylvania  Stock 

Enclosed  find  check  to  renew  my  sub- 
scrii)tion.  though  your  print  is  too  fine 
for  S4-year-old  eyes.  I  don't  bother  much 
about  farming,  though  I  still  bivouac  on 
the  old  farm,  the  third  generation.  Of  215 
voters  in  our  township  in  1850,  of  which 
I  have  a  tally  sheet,  just  three  survive, 
so  far  as  I  know,  two  first  cousins  and  a 
neighboring  “boy."  But  at  the  same  time 
I  can  count  30  of  us  public  school  mates 
still  living.  Girls  didn’t  vote.  We  h,ave 
one  lady  not  far  off,  103  years  old.  and  in 
the  same  town,  Jesse  C.  Gi'een,  just 
rounding  out  his  100  years,  supple  and 
bright.  Each  of  these  broke  a  limb  with¬ 
in  the  last  two  years,  and  recovered. 
They  can't  do  that  well  up  in  New  York. 

Pennsylvania.  wm.  t.  smedley. 

R.  X.-Y. — It  is  now  the  thing  for  some 
community  in  New  York  to  equal  this 
record !  We  \vill  include  any  other  com¬ 
munity  in  the  country.  The  generation 
which  Mr.  Smedley  belongs  to  was  hard 
to  beat  for  health  and  hardiness.  We 
have  heard  people  say  they  would  not  care 
to  live  to  be  SO  years  old,  but  that  was 
because  they  feared  the  body  would  wear 
out  and  leave  them  helpless  before  that 
time. 


•aYour  Entire  Home 
Warm,  Cozy,  Comfortable 

]MOT  merely  rooms  that  contain  stoves.  Not  warm  “in  spots’’ — 
hot  near  the  stove,  cold  In  the  comers  and  upstairs !  Every  room 
in  the  house  can  be  constantly  flooded  with  warm,  fresh  air  and 
country  life  will  have  a  new  winter  attraction,  if  you  install  an 

InTERti/mon/iL  Onepipe  Heater 


If  you  could  see  all  the  letters  we  get  from  people 
who  once  used  stoves  and  then  tried  an  International 
Onepipe  on  out  60-day  Trial  orif  you  would  go 
into  a  home  or  store  that’s  heated  by  one — you’d 
nc'er  be  content  with  stove  heating  again. 

Send  for  this  FREE  Floor  Plan  Chart. 
You  can  find  out  if  an  International  Onepipe  is 

InTERH/rrion/iL  He/tter  Coop/i 

Manufacturers  of  International  Onepipe 
Warm  Air  Furnaces^  \V 


adapted  to  your  own  dwelling, 

by  filling  out  Information  Blank  _ 

and  Chart  which  we  send  free-V’th  Booklet..  Then 
our  engineers  will  tell  you  honestly  end  (rankly  if 
the  International  Onepipe  is  practical  fci  YOU. 
Write  at  once  for  the  Chart,  Blank  and  Booklet 
— no  obligation  whatever. 

ny »  Monroe  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Heaters,  Steam  and  Hot  Ji'ater  BoHers, 

ater  Supply  Boilers,  etc. 

. . . . llUlUiflUlilLllWFmWHWIWRWBII^ 


FREE 


Write  ns  a  postal  today 

’  ‘  u:  . 


Wall  Paper 
—  .  .  S  9  in  p  1 0  s 

Let  us  matl  you  this  bu? 
book  of  the  very  latest, 

up-to>(iato  New, York  styles  In  wah  papers  — the  most  beautlfol 

Eatteins  shown  in  many  years.  Drm't  select  yi>ur  paper  vntil  you 
avo  seen  them,  Beamify  your  r-ntiro  homo  and  doit  at  small  cost. 
Our  remarkably  low  prices  bcKin  at  3c  for  a  double  roll. 

38c  fiapef  s  big  room 

Thip  b’.tp  new  booK  tolls  how  you  can  do  the 
work  yourself, quickly  •'nd  easily,  making 
the  parlor,  dininip  room,  bedrooms  and 
hall  brighter,  cheerier,  entirely  new. 

Don’t  miss  these  96  original  patterns  wo 
want  to  send  you  free.  Writ©  postal  noiO 
—just  say,  “Send  V/all  Paper  Book." 

Stores 

Bill  Stores  Bldg.,  New  York 


SAVE  10  CENTS  A  POUND -USING 
GILLIES 

[  O  K  E  N 


From  Wholesaler  Direct 

and  broken  beans 


Factory 

Prices 

Save  $5  to  $23 


Freight  Paid — A  Year’s  Trial 

Save  from  $5  to  $23  by  baying  direct  from  factory. 
65  years’  reputation  back  of  every  stove.  Our  long 
experience  and  big  output  gives  you  a  better  stove 
or  range  at  less  cost. 

Gold  Coin  Stoves  and  Ranges 

Use  one  for  a  year — money  refunded  if  it  doesn’t 
prove  absolutely  satisfactory.  We  pay  freight, 
guarantee  safe  delivery  and  send  every  stove  ready 
to  set  up.  Big  Free  Catalog — Send  for  it  now. 
See  why  improved  features  of  Gold  Coii:  Stoves  help 
you  save  fuel  and  bake  better.  Write  today. 

1  GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO..  3  Oak  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y.  I 


POWER  WASHER 


WOMANS  \ 
FRIEND 


5  pounds  delivered  FREE 
within  300  iiiilc'S,  10  pounds 
delivere<l  within  1000 miles. 

Satisfiietion  guaranteed  or 

money  refunded.  Pound.  Bean  or  Ground 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,  233-239  Washinolon 

E.<«tablishe<l  77  Years 


MAY  GARDEN 
ORANGE  PEKOE  Tea 

Send  10  cents  and  we  will  send  you  by  Parcel  Post 
lu-epaid.  sample  of  this  Tea.  good  lor  7.'i  cups.  If  you 
try  this  Delicious  Tea  you  will  certainly  want  more. 

McKinney  &  CO.,  Dept.  C,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FARMS 

Tell  us  what  kiml  of  farm  you  want  and 
how  much  cash  you  cau  pay  down,  and  we 
will  prep, are  purposely  foi*  you  a  list  of  just 
siieli  place.s  in  many  parts  of  the  State. 

THE  FARM  BROKERS'  ASSOCIATION.  Inc  .  ONEIDA.  NEW  YORK 

Other  offices  throughout  the  State, 


Your  chance  is  In  Canada.  Rich  lauds  and 
business  opportunities  offer  you  independence. 
Farm  lands  Sll  to  $30  acre;  irrigated  lands,  ,$35 
to  $50.  Twenty  years  to  pay;  $2,000  loan  in  im¬ 
provements,  or  ready  made  farms.  Loan  of  live¬ 
stock.  Taxes  average  under  twenty  cents  an 
acre;  no  taxes  on  improvements,  personal  prop¬ 
erty  or  livestock.  Good'  markets,  chnrches. 
Schools,  roads,  telephones.  Excellent  climate — 
crops  and  livestock  prove  it.  Special  home- 
seekers’  fare  certificates.  Write  for  free  honk- 
lets.  ALLAN  CAMERON,  General  Sup^-rinteii- 
dent  Land  Branch.  Canadian  I’acilio  Railway,  303 
Ninth  Ave.,  Calgary,  Alberta. 


A  REAL 

POWER  WASHER 

Round  rubber  rubs  the  clothes,  turns  them  over 
and  over  and  forces  the  hot,  soapy  water  through 
them.  Washes  tub  full  perfectly  clean  In  6  minutes. 
Xo  wringers  to  shift.  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
Special  low  price  to  Introduce.  Catalogue  Free. 

Bluffton  MFC  Co.  boxestbluffton,  Ohio. 


“ROUGH  ON  RATS’’ 

Unbeatable  Exterminator.  Ends  Prairie  Dogs,  Gophers, 
Ground  Hogs.  Chipmunks,  X.'e."..‘e!s.  f><;uirrels.  Crows. 
Dawks,  etc.  The  Rccornized  S;.an<;ar<l  Exterminator 
at  Drug&Conntry  Stores.  Economy  Sizes  25c.  60c. 
Small  15c.  Used  the  World  Over.  Used  by  U.  S.  Gov't. 
Rough  on  Rats  Never  Foils,  Refuse  siLL  Substitutes. 

ARmnllFgrm  CALIFORNIA  will  make  you  move 
H  Oman  i  ai  iii  money  with  less  work.  Yon  will  live 
longer  and  better.  Delightr'ulclimate.  Rich  soil.  Low 
prices.  Easy  terms.  Sure  profits.  Hospitable  neigh¬ 
bors.  Good  roads,  schools  and  churches.  Write  for 
our  San.ToaQttiii  Valley  Illustrated  folders,  free.  C.  L. 
Seagraves.  Industrial  Commissioner  A.T.  ft  S.  F.Ry-.1S63  Ry.  Exch.,  Cliicogo 


IF  you  want  books  on  farming  of 
any  kind  write  us  and  we 
will  quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


GRIMM’S 


MAPLE  SYRUP 
EVAPORATORS 


Ask  for  rdtoUnjur  “ /?”  (uu/ 
stiite  number  of  trees  yon  tap. 


Make 
and 
inor. 
that  there 
IIIGUER- 
SMll’MEy 
SAP  Sl’O' 
I  V  -  TO  - 
.MAKERS 


the  SUPERIOR  MAPLE  SYRUP  and  SUGAR— QUICKER,  EASIER 
ITH  LESS  COST  than  is  possible  hy  nnv  other  SVSTEM.  There  is 
<  y  in  your  MAPLE  TREES— GET  READY  XOW-Indications  art 
will  be  a  BIG  SEASON.  Prices  for  PURE  MAPLE  PRODUCTS  are 
rUE  DEMAND  INCREASING.  We  are  prepared  to  make  PROMI’T 
.  of  the  BEST  APPARATUS  on  the  MARKET.  Also  the  GHI.MM 
T.S.  BUCKETS,  COVERS,  TANKS,  etc.,  are  INDISPENSABLE  to  the 

RWiifNow'  G.  H.  GRIMM  ESTATE 


RUTLAND,  VT. 


Let  Us  Cook  90  Meals 

Put  a  Kalamazoo  in  your  home  on  our  30  daj-s’  trial 
plan.  Let  us  show  you  what  Kalamazoo 
stove  quality  is  and  how  to  save 
money.  Your  money  promptly  re¬ 
turned  if  not  satisfied.  300,000 
owners  now  recommend 
Kalamazoos.  Let  us 
refer  you  to  some 
near  you. 


FREIGHT  PREPAID 


AKalanvaz^ 

Direct  to  You" 


Direct 
From 

Manufacturers 
Write  for  our  catalog 
and  see  color  Illustrations  of 
newest  style  ranges  —  new  fea- 
tnres.white  enamel  splasher  backs.ete. 
Highest  quality  at  wholesale  factory 
prices.  We  pay  freight  and  make  quick 
shipment.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.f  14  . 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Stoves,  R.vnges,  G.is  Ranges,  Furnaces,  White  Enameled  Metal 
Kitchen  Kabinets  and  Tables;  3  catalogs— please  say  which  you  want. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Business 


School  Tax  and  the  Supervisor 

The  following  true  incident  is  related 
by  a  reader  in  Virginia.  Did  you  over 
hear  anything  like  it  in  your  county? 

\s  an  evidence  of  the  need  of  education 
in  the  affaii’.s  of  the  county,  even  h.  the 
county  officials  themselves,  the  following 
might  serve  a  purpose  :  A  few  years  ago 
our  school  board  wanted  an  increase  in 
the  school  levy  of  three  cents  on  the 
hundred  dollars  in  order  to  perfect  the 
high  school  course.  The  Board  of  Super¬ 
visors  refu.sed  the  request  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  he  an  imposition  on  the 
jaior  people.  One  day  I  undertook  to 
change  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  board 
and  swing  liim  around  to  the  schools.  lie 
became  much  excited  over  my  wish  to  bur¬ 
den  the  people  with  such  heavy  taxation. 


The  Business  of  Tending  a  Vermont  Grandchild 

I  ilsked  him  if  he  knew  what  was  the  av¬ 
erage  family  asscs.sment  in  the  county. 
He  did  not.  I  told  him  it  was  I 

then  asked  him  if  he  knew  what  an  in¬ 
crease  of  three  cents  would  mean  to  each 
taxpayer  on  this  basis.  He  tried  to  tell 
me.  but  got  hopelessly  confused.  I  told 
him  15  cents  a  year.  He  could  not  un¬ 
derstand,  so  I  asked  him  how  mimh  to¬ 
bacco  he  chewed  a  week  ;  he  said  25  cents 
worth.  I  then  told  him  that  all  he  would 
have  to  do  to  meet  this  extra  tax  burden 
was  to  stop  chewing  for  about  four  days 
each  year.  I  then  asked  him  how  much 
whisky  he  had  bought  for  (’hristmas.  He 
said  he  was  not  a  drinking  man,  but  he 
did  buy  two  gallons.  At  how  much  a  gal¬ 
lon?  $2.50.  “Now,”  said  I,  “do  you 
know  how  long  that  five  dollars  spent  in 
whisky  would  have  carried  your  chi’.dren 
through  that  extra  high  school  year  that 
they  are  a.sking  you  for  ?’’  No,  he  did  not. 
“Well,  just  23  years  and  four  months.” 
But.  just  the  same,  we  did  not  get  the 
thri'c  cents’  increase  because  of  the  sup¬ 
posed  burden  on  the  poor  people,  until  we 
went  to  the  Legislature  the  next  year  and 
had  a  law  passed  making  the  minimum 
school  levy  15  cents  on  the  hundred  dol¬ 
lars.  These  men  were  honest  in  their 
<-onviction.  but  it  was  such  ignorance  that 
sent  six  young  men  away  from  home  the 
next  year  to  finish  their  high  school 
course  at  a  cost  of  around  $500  each. 
Th(“se  six  all  came  from  one  town.  There 
were  scores  in  the  county  that  did  the 
same  thing. 


Shorter  Life  of  Country  Women 

The  remarkable  longevity  of  a  false 
statement,  if  it  happens  to  be  striking 
and  to  touch  upon  something  concerning 
which  the  public  is  not  well  informed, 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  still  frequent 
reix'tition  of  the  foolish  assertion  that 
the  majority  of  women  in  our  insane 
asylums  are  from  farm  homes.  Despite 
the  denials  of  those  in  charge  of  such 
institutions,  this  falsehood  hits  a  run¬ 
ning  start  that  will  take  the  truth  a 
hing  time  to  overcome. 

That  rural  women  are  not  as  long 
lived  as  their  sisters  of  the  city  is  now 
asserted,  however,  by  Prof.  Glover  of  the 
T’niversity  of  Michigan,  and  special 
agent  of  the  TJ.  S.  Census  Bureau.  The 
expectation  of  life,  as  the  average  dura¬ 
tion  of  life  beyond  any  given  age  is 
called,  is  higher  for  women,  as  a  sex, 
than  for  men.  But,  when  coxmtry  wom¬ 
en  alone  are  considered,  their  expecta¬ 
tion  of  life  falls  markedly,  and,  at  cer¬ 
tain  ages,  is  below  that  of  men.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  .authority  above  (pioted, 
a  study  of  both  European  and  American 
life  tables  shows  that  the  expectation  of 
life  in  the  country  is  far  higher  than 
that  of  the  city.  Thus,  out  of  each 
100,000  men  born,  14.603  more  reach 
the  age  of  60  if  reared  in  the  country 
than  if  city  bred.  But  country  women 
do  not  share  in  this  increase,  else,  like 


the  rest  of  their  sex,  they  would  live 
longer  than  the  men.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  death  rate  among  country  wom¬ 
en  is  almost  as  high  as  that  of  men, 
and.  between  the  ages  of  25  and  31.  it 
is  higher.  The  same  thing  occurs  in 
negro  women  between  the  ages  of  10  and 
20. 

Prof.  Glover  does  not  attempt  to  ex¬ 
plain  these  facts  but  records  them  as 
an  outcome  of  the  study  of  vital  statis¬ 
tics  extending  over  a  long  period  of 
time  and  covering  many  thousands  of 
lives.  He  does  assert,  however,  that  the 
comparatively  excessive  death  rate  of  the 
city  is  worthy  of  careful  attention  on 
the  part  of  sanitarians,  and  his  state¬ 
ments  appear  somewhat  contradictory  of 
those  recently  made  that  in  New  York 
Htate  rural  health  is  on  a  level  below 
that  of  tlie  town.  M.  B.  D. 


A  Prohibition  Problem 

While  we  read  with  interest  about  the 
widespread  li(iuor  reforms  and  the  many 
States  going  dry,  I  have  never  seen  the 
.subject  of  cider  discus.sed.  It  is  the 
greatest  evil  in  the  rural  districts.  I 
have  heard  the  remark  made  several 
times  that  they  could  not  deprive  a  farm¬ 
er  of  his  cider.  I  know  farmers  who  put 
in  from  one  to  15  barrels  of  cider  every 
year.  Many  plan  to  hire  cheap  labor 
and  give  plenty  of  cider.  In  some  parts 
the  first  question  the  help  ask  is,  “Have 
they  any  cider?” 


without  a  cent  in  their  pockets,  and  by 
night  came  home  without  “a  foot  under 
them.”  Where  they  have  cider  as  soon  as 
a  man  calls  the  pitcher  is  tilled  and  all 
help  themselves.  Many  men  can  trace 
their  downfall  to  the  pitcher  of  cider. 
While  attending  a  social  gathering  at  a 
farmer’s,  where  the  cider  was  plentiful,  a 
boy  of  10  asked  for  a  drink  of  water  and 
was  asked  if  he  did  not  want  a  glass  of 
cider.  Ilis  mother  overheard  it  and 
stopped  the  first  glass,  but  will  he  be  able 
to  resist  the  next?  Hdw  many  farmers’ 
wives  dread  the  Fall  and  Winter,  with  the 
flow  of  cider  and  many  callers ! 

New  York.  aunt  Elizabeth. 


Drying  Clothes  Indoors 

I  have  been  wondering  if  my  way  of 
drying  clothes  indoors  might  not  be  of 
use  to  some  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers.  We 
have  a  room  ui)stairs  12x15.  that  the 
children  use  for  a  play-room.  In  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  floor  is  a  hot-air  register,  we 
having  a  hot-air  furnace.  There  are  tlu’ee 
windows  and  two  doors  in  the  room. 
When  I  wash  I  have  all  the  clothes  ready 
to  hang  up  at  one  time,  and  leave  the  reg¬ 
ister  closed  until  all  the  clothes  are  hung 
up.  When  all  the  clothes  are  on  the  line 
I  open  wide  all  windows  and  doors,  also 
the  register,  and  leave  windows  open  for 
two  or  three  hours,  then  shut  them  down. 
I  always  hang  the  woolens  and  thick 
pieces  near  the  register  and  the  white 
clothes  as  near  the  windows  as  possible. 

A  couple  of  dozen  of  closet  hooks  and 
a  ball  of  husband’s  binder  twine  make 
good  hanging  equipment,  as  the  twine  is 
easily  taken  down  when  done.  My  clothes 
are  white  and  nice  dried  this  way,  and  I 
avoid  many  discomforts,  besides  saving 


quite  a  bit  of  time  and  a  great  deal  of 
wear  and  tear  on  clothes. 

Michigan.  sius.  M.  Kennedy. 


Easy  Pin  Money 

The  industrious  housewife  of  the  rural 
districts  is  invariably  casting  about  for 
some  means  of  obtaining  some  loose 
change  for  odds  and  ends,  usually  bought 
at  the  five  and  10c.  store,  without  in¬ 
fringing  upon  the  bank  account  saved  up 
for  a  rainy  day  or  calling  upon  her  hus¬ 
band  for  the  nece.ssary  funds.  This  is 
calh'd  pin  money.  In  some  households, 
butter,  eggs,  garden  stuff  and,  before  the 
evaporator’s  day,  dried  fruit,  were  the 
sources  from  which  thig  pin  money  was 
obtained.  But  a  change  has  come  over  all 
this,  at  least  in  the  fruit  belt  of  Western 
New  York,  which  in  the  past  season  of 
1016  has  become  very  pronounced,  espe- 
cnally  along  State  road  highways.  While 
passing  over  Route  30,  better  known  as 
the  $1,000,000  highway  between  Niagara 
Falls  and  Rochester,  we  came  upon  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  old  ridge  road  which  the  above 
highway  follows  over  a  stretch  of  about 
20  miles.  Along  this  stretch  here  and 
there  on  the  roadside,  would  appear  little 
stands  similar  to  the  picture,  laden  with 
th('  wares  that  the  good  housewife  has  for 
sale.  I  understand  it  has  been  a  vei-y 
profitable  ventu-re,  as  a  great  many  dol¬ 
lars’  worth,  of  fruit  and  vegetables  that 
would  have  gone  to  waste  have  been  dis¬ 
posed  of  to  the  delight  of  both  seller  and 
buyer.  Of  course,  this  has  been  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  large  traffic  in  automobiles 
passing  over  this  route  everj'  day,  and 
from  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union. 
But  I  believe  it  can  be  done  on  nearly 
every  road  in  the  country.  The  consumer 


wants  your  products!  Place  them  in  a 
conspicuous  i)osition  near  the  farmhouse, 
and  they  will  stop  and  get  them. 

New  York.  w.  c.  eaton. 

The  High  Cost  of  Living 

iMen  and  women  food  experts  are  going 
from  city  to  ciyt  trying  to  teach  women 
to  set  a  table  with  different  and  cheaper 
food  to  help  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living. 
1  do  not  think  it  a  success.  The  wives  of 
the  working  class  as  a  rule  can  manage 
to  live  on  their  income  better  than  any¬ 
one  can  tell  them.  Mo.st  of  these  demon¬ 
strators  buy  in  quantities  and  that  makes 
a  difference  in  the  i)rice.  There  is  an¬ 
other  side  of  the  question,  the  men  and 
children  of  these  housekeepers.  Having 
had  a  large  family  and  boarders  I  know 
from  exi)erience  that  you  can  put  a  differ¬ 
ent  article  of  food  on  the  table  once  in  a 
while,  but  the  family  has  grown  accus¬ 
tomed  to  mother’s  cooking  and  does  not 
want  any  fancy  or  experimental  dishes, 
in  my  opinion  if  .some  of  the  mothers 
could  get  up  and  explain,  and  do  some 
cooking,  they  would  make  the  best 
teachers.  aunt  Elizabeth. 


Prices  for  Old  Paper 

Our  Sunday  School  boys  are  organizing 
to  gather  waste  paper  and  magazines, 
which  they  expect  to  sell  and  use  the 
money  to  buy  various  articles  for  the 
Sunday  School  and  church.  AA’e  can  sell 
this  paper  in  Fort  Wayne,  seven  miles 
away,  but  would  it  pay  us  to  ship  it? 
Can  some  R.  N.-Y.  reader  help  me? 

Indiana.  ii.  II. 

The  AV.  L.  Loeser  Co.  give  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing  facts  about  scrap  paper  : 

The  mills  do  not  buy  small  lots  of 
paper  stock.  This  is  left  to  dealers,  who 
are  located  in  almost  all  towns,  and 
whose  i)aying  prices  are  quite  generally 
the  same.  Old  magazines  and  books 
(heavy  covers  torn  off)  should  be  packed 
in  solid  bundles,  and  are  worth  about 
$1.50  per  cwt..  delivered  to  buyers’  rail¬ 
road  station.  Newspapers  packed  flat  in 
solid  bundles.  75c.  j>er  cwt.  Aliscellaneous 


scrap  papers  are  worth  about  6.5c..  but 
cannot  be  packed  in  bundles.  If  shipped 
in  sacks,  the  freight  rate  is  very  high. 
Small  paper  balers  are  now  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  from  .$15  upward.  It  would  pay  many 
people  to  buy  these,  for,  as  .stated  above, 
shipment  in  any  other  form  than  bales  is 
.almost  out  of  the  question.  Freight  rate 
on  hundles  of  magazines  and  newspapers 
is  quite  low.  These  prices,  while  they 
are  about  double  the  normal  paying  prices 
prior  to  last  year,  are  still  lower  than 
they  really  ought  to  be,  in  our  opinion. 
There  are  evidently  combinations  among 
the  consumers  of  this  material,  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  quite  successful  in  maintaining 
the  prices  on  their  finished  product  and 
at  the  same  time  by  “gentlemen’s  agree¬ 
ment”  or  otherwise,  refraining  from 
costly  competition  on  the  buying  end. 


I - 

I  Legal  Questions 


Renewal  or  Lease 

I  am  a  tenant  farmer.  My  lease  ex¬ 
pires  March  1,  1917.  The  owner  died  in 
August,  leaving  only  a  widow,  with 
whom  I  did  not  get  along  very  well.  She 
sold  her  belongings  (all  but  a  few  cows 
which  are  under  lease)  and  moved 
away,  not  telling  where  she  went.  She 
has  not  notified  me  to  move.  In  my 
lease  it  is  stated  “In  the  event  of  a  i-e- 
newal  of  this  lease.”  Do  I  have  to  move 
without  a  notice,  or  does  the  widow 
have  to  give  me  notice  to  move?  I  am 
told  by  neighbors  that  I  should  remain 
unless  I  am  notified  to  move.  From  a 
reliable  source  I  have  it  that  the  farm 
in  under  foreclo.sure.  AA^’otild  that  make 
a  difference  to  me?  J.  s. 

New  ,1  ersey. 

The  general  rule  is  that  where  by  the 
tei’ms  of  a  lease  it  expires  at  a  certain 
date,  neither  party  has  to  give  the  other 
notice  beforehand.  On  her  part  she  may 
expect  you  to  move  without  notice,  and 
she  could  dispossess  you  if  you  held  over 
without  her  permission.  On  the  other 
hand,  you  may  move  on  the  date  without 
giving  her  previous  notice.  If  you  hold 
over  and  pay  rent  you  on  your  part  in 
effect  renew  the  terms  of  the  old  lease 
for  another  year,  and  if  she  accepts  rent 
she  on  her  part  ratifies  the  old  lease  and 
cannot  thei-eafter  put  you  off  until  the 
year  is  up.  If  the  mortgage  is  fore¬ 
closed,  it  would  terminate  your  rights  un¬ 
der  the  lease,  and  you  would  have  to 
leave  after  the  transfer  of  title,  unless 
you  could  nuike  terms  with  the  owner. 


Distribution  of  Property 
A  man  dies  leaving  a  widow  whom  he 
married  in  1876,  and  six  daughters  all 
of  age,  and  an  estate  consisting  of  a 
hou.se  and  two  acres  of  land  worth  less 
than  two  thousand  dollars  and  about  one 
hundred  dollars  personal  property.  AA'hat 
interest  has  the  widow  in  the  estate? 
Should  the  widow  be  appointed  admin- 
stratrix  if  she  wishes  to  be,  all  of  the 
heirs  wanting  her  excei)t  one  If  some 
ether  person  is  appointed  administrator, 
'.as  he  any  right  to  sell  the  real  estate 
which  is  used  .as  a  home  if  all  the  hcir.s 
excej)t  one  object?  The  widow  has  paid 
all  the  bills  of  the  estate.  AA’hat  can 
!3e  done  to  stop  him  from  stdling  the 


A  Farm  Woman’s  Advertising 

real  estate  if  he  gets  the  right  to  sell 
from  the  judge  of  probate?  J.  w. 

Gonnecticut. 

The  wife's  interest  is  as  follows :  Gne- 
third  of  the  personal  estate  absolutely 
and  one-third  of  the  real  estate  for  life. 
The  widow  should  be  appointed  admin¬ 
istratrix  in  preference  to  any  one  else. 
AA'here  all  the  bills  are  paid.  I  hardly 
think  the  administrator  can  sell  the  real 
estate  against  the  objection  of  all  the  heirs 
but  one,  but  I  am  iu)t  conversant  enough 
with  your  laws  to  be  sure  of  this. 
If  he  gets  the  right  to  sell  from  the 
probate  judge,  there  is  hardly  anything 
that  can  stop  him.  The  only  thing  to 
do  w’ould  be  to  offer  to  buy  at  the  sale : 
but  it  is  hardly  probable  that  he  will 
be  appointed  administrator. 


Men  have  started  out  in  the  morning 


The  Business  of  Training  Steers 
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Farm  Women’s  Experience  Club 


Early  Garhemng. — The  garden  work 
really  begins  in  the  Fall,  when  the  rnb- 
bi.sh  is  cleared  away  and  the  land  is 
plowed,  and  the  children  sift  small  boxes 
of  fine  soil  to  put  into  the  cellar  for  use 
long  before  .Tack  Frost  has  loosened  his 
grip  outdoors.  But  it  seems  to  begin  in 
January  when  the  .seed  catalogs  come. 
8ome  people  wait  until  the  garden  is 
ready  to  plant  and  then  send  to  town 
for  .some  seeds,  more  or  less  reliable. 
They  do  not  realize  what  they  are  mis.s- 
ing.  1  know  that  many  of  the  catalogs 
are  highly  decorated  frauds,  but  send  to  a 
dependable  firm  and  then  have  a  good 
time  making  out  your  seed  order.  Be¬ 
fore  sending  it.  examine  your  seed-box 
to  see  what  is  on  hand  that  is  good.  It 
is  well  to  experiment  a  little  with  new 
varietic's.  but  when  a  thoroughly  good 
variety  is  found,  it  is  best  to  stay  by  it 
knowing  that  it  can  be  depended  upon. 
We  have  found  no  better  kind  of  garden 
Ix'ans  than  two  kinds  we  chose  nearly 
twenty  years  ago.  On  the  other  hand, 
two  years  ago  we  hapiiened  to  try  a  to¬ 
mato  that  we  con.sider  the  best  ever  for 
some  i)urposes.  Cigar-boxes  are  just 
right  for  starting  the  early  plants,  such 
as  toimito.  [tepper,  iiansy.  Verbena,  etc. 
'^I'here  is  a  temptation  to  plant  more  than 
one  can  take  care  of.  but  often  a  neigh¬ 
bor  is  glad  to  get  a  box  of  young  plants 
if  you  have  too  many. 

Asparagus  And  Fruit. — I  notice  that 
very  few  farmers'  have  an  asparagus  bed, 
though  this  may  not  be  true  of  other  lo¬ 
calities.  About  IS  years  ago  we  set  out 
TIKI  two-year-old  roots,  and  it  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  good  investment,  for  year  after 
year  it  has  supplied  the  table  from  the 
first  of  May  until  July.  It  is  so  easy  to 
start  and  take  care  of  an  asparagus  bed, 
and  it  bi'gins  to  furnish  green  food  when 
the  other  vegetables  are  barely  above 
gi'ound.  Barrs  !Mammoth  is  the  variety 
we  set  out,  and  it  is  entirely  .satisfactory. 
On  going  through  the  country,  it  is  cur¬ 
ious  to  see  how  few  farmers  have  straw¬ 
berry  beds  and  berry  bushes.  It  seems 
as  if  we  are  all  so  busy  that  we  just 
cannot  add  anything  extra  to  the  work. 
The  only  way  I  can  suggest  is  to  plan 
for  them  beforehand.  If  itne  waits  until 


questions  that  concern  it,  therefore  the 
farm  girl  especially  should  take  an  in¬ 
terest  in  it,  and  surely  she  should  know 
how  to  milk  a  cow. 

Pancakes. — If  ever  there  was  a 
kitchen  utensil  that  is  like  woman,  “un¬ 
certain,  coy  and  hard  to  please,'’  it  is 
an  aluminum  pancake  griddle.  It  must 
be  scoured  every  day,  scalded  with  clear 
water,  scoured  again  with  fine  .salt  just 
before  using,  and  then  heated  just  right. 
It  must  have  batter  of  a  certain  stiff¬ 
ness,  it  prefers  lard  or  dripping  to  cream 
for  shortening,  and  too  much  graham 
flour  with  the  buckwheat  is  not  to  be 
thought  of.  “Do  they  stick?”  is  the 
burning  question  every  morning.  But 
when  conditions  are  all  perfectly  right,  it 
is  certainly  “a  thing  of  beauty  and  a 
joy  forever,”  for  it  is  so  light  to  handle, 
there  is  no  smoke  nor  smell  of  over¬ 
heated  grease,  for  none  is  used,  and  the 
plump  brown  cakes  slip  from  the  griddle 
as  if  by  magic.  This  is  the  recipe  we 
use :  1%  cups  of  buckwheat  Hour,  %  cup 


Chair  whose  History  can  be  Traced  to  1582 


Spring,  there  is  such  a  ru.sh  of  all  kinds 
of  work.  But  if  one  has  the  variety  se¬ 
lected.  the  money  laid  aside  and  the  or¬ 
der  written  out  early,  then  when  the 
plants  arrive,  one  can  somehow  manage 
to  set  them  out  and  get  them  well  start¬ 
ed.  For  our  locality.  Senator  Dunlap 
strawberry  gives  the  best  results.  We 
have  not  yet  found  a  satisfactoi'y  red 
r.Mspberry,  but  the  Oolumbiau  and  any 
of  the  hardy  blackcaps  do  well  here. 
Much  of  the  work  of  .starting  and  trans¬ 
planting  the  young  plants  can  be  done 
by  the  children,  and  S(>lling  the  surplus 
jdants  is  a  good  way  foTi'  them  to  earn 
money.  If  they  learn  the  .seed  catalog 
habit  when  they  are  young,  in  their  old¬ 
er  days  it  will  always  be  a  pleasure  to 
them. 

Girls  JIii.king. — Should  country  girls 
learn  to  milk?  So  many  times  mothers 
say,  “Xol  If  they  do  not  know  how  to 
milk,  they  will  not  have  to.”  .lust  as  if 
girls  were  going  to  be  sohl  into  slavery 
when  they  go  to  homes  of  their  own  on 
th<‘  farm  !  Better  let  them  learn  to  milk 
when  they  are  young  ani  when  it  is 
fun  for  them.  It  is  fine  for  developing 
.strong  arms,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  for 
boys  and  girls  to  learn  how  to  do  as 
many  useful  things  as  pos.sible.  As  to 
girl.s  being  obliged  to  milk,  it  would  be 
better  for  them  to  know  how,  and  also  to 
know  when  they  are  doing  enough  for 
their  strength.  Sometimes  menfolks  do 
not  realize  that  a  woman  has  not  much 
strength  but  great  endurance,  and  is  lia¬ 
ble  to  overtax  heiself.  I  believe  that  a 
girl  should  be  taught  woman’s  rights 
physically  as  well  as  politically.  Girls 
will  have  a  better  understanding  of  farm 
work  if  they  have  a  ))ersonal  share  in  it, 
even  if  the  share  is  not  very  heavy. 
Brothei's  and  sisters  get  along  together 
better  if  they  share  each  other’s  work  to 
some  extmir.  C)f  course  girls  do  not  like 
the  smell  of  a  stable,  but  such  things 
mn.st  be,  a)id  soa))  and  watei’  are  as  fi'ee 
for  girls  as  for  boys.  Dairying  in  this 
country  is  a  business  of  some  size,  and 
before  many  years  girls  will  be  voting  on 


of  graham  flour  (better  for  the  health 
than  to  use  buckwheat  alone),  1  tea.spoon 
of  salt,  1  teaspoon  c>f  soda,  4  tablespoons 
of  melted  dripping  or  gravy  and  butter¬ 
milk  to  make  rather  a  .stiff  batter. 

TVashing  Fruit  ,Tars. — Washing  glass 
fruit  jars  is  one  of  the  little  things  that, 
^vhen  well  dom*.  is  a  .source  of  .satisfac¬ 
tion  later  on.  It  is  such  a  comfort,  when 
one  begins  the  canning  .season,  to  have 
a  cupboardful  of  jars  all  sparkling  and 
clear,  each  with  its  own  cover  fitted  on 
ready  to  _u.se.  An  ea.sy  and  effective  way 
to  care  for  the  cans  is  to  give  them  a 
preliminary  rinse  as  soon  as  emptied, 
wash  carefully  in  dean  h(»t  soapsuds,  then 
a  final  rinse  in  soft  water,  hot  or  cold. 
Turn  the  jars  ui).side  dnwn  to  dry  on  a 
rack  or  a  shelf  with  holes  in  it,  keep¬ 
ing  each  jar  with  its  own  cover.  Many 
i-anges  have  a  shelf  that  is  just  the 
thing.  No  wiping  is  neci'ssary.  The  can 
rubbers  are  washed,  dried  and  put  away 
by  themselves.  The  cans  simply  need 
the  usual  rin.se  in  boiling  water  when 
you  get  ready  to  fill  them  again. 

MRS.  G.  A.  DORE.N. 


Roasting  a  Sucking  Pig 

I  would  like  to  know  how  to  prei)are  a 
small  i)ig  for  ro.-isting.  .\re  the  ears,  eyes 
ami  the  nose  to  be  removed  befoi'e  filling 
and  roa.sting,  or  are  they  to  remain? 

I’eniLsylvania.  ii.  e.  l. 

In  preparing  a  sucking  pig  for  roasting 
tlie  head  is  left  on.  The  pig  is  caie'ully 
scraped  and  i;ubbed  with  a  coarse  cloth, 
dressed  as  usual,  the  eyes  careftilly  re¬ 
moved,  the  ears  well  scrai)ed  and  the 
snout  thoroughly  cleansed.  Fill  with  any 
preferred  dressing  flavored  with  sage  and 
onion,  such  as  one  us(‘s  for  dti<-k  or  goose. 
Some  use  mashe!l  potatoes,  highly  sea¬ 
soned.  Stuff  i)ig  t(t  original  size  and 
shape,  sew  iqi;  Ix'ud  foreh'gs  backward, 
and  b.ack  legs  forward  under  it,  and 
skewer  into  shaiie.  Hub  all  over  with 
butter,  pepper,  salt  and  flour.  But  in  a 
l)an  with  a  little  wjiter.  and  bake  slowly 
at  first,,  as  the  jdg  must  warm  through 
before  it  begins  to  brown.  ITaste  very 
often,  at  first  using  melted  butter  to  make 
the  skin  tender.  Be  caia'ful  tlnit  it  does 
not  burn,  and  cook  two  and  a  half  or 
three  hours.  Serve  it  in  a  bed  of  parsley 
or  celery  leaves;  old-fashioned  cooks  put 
a  red  apple  in  its  mouth,  and  a  garland 
of  parsley  around  its  neck.  In  carving, 
cut  oft’  the  head,  then  the  hams  and  shoul¬ 
ders  :  split  down  the  back,  and  separate 
flic  libs. 
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All  investment  in  a  Milwaukee  Air  Power 
Water  System  does  away  with  a  lot  of  hard  work 
around  both  the  barn  and  the  house.  Thus  the 
farmerandhis  wife  share  about  equally  in  its  benefits. 

The  time  used  each  day  in  pumping  and 
carrying  water,  in  heating  water  in  pans  and  kettles 
and  in  driving  the  stock  to  water  is  time  that  is 
saved  by  a  good  water  system  which  gives  all  the 
water  you  want  aizywhere  you  want  it  by  merely 
turning  a  faucet.  This  time  can  be  used  to  better 
advantage  in  other  work  when  you  have  a 

TRADE 


MARK 


-Our  new  book  “PRI- 
VATE  WATER 


Send  for  This  FREE  Book 

SYSTEMS”  tells  all  about  the  Milwaukee  Air  Power  Water  System 
— how  it  enables  the  farmer  to  save  money  and  to  fnakemorii  money. 
It  is  interesting  reading  for  a  winter  evening.  We  have  a  copy  for 
you.  Just  fill  out  the  coupon  and  mail  it  now. 
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Milwaukee  Air  Power  Pump  Co.  D 

863  Third  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Pays  for  Itself  in  the  First  Year  or  Two 

It  is  the  best  investment  any  farmer  can 
make  whether  considered  either  from  the  point  of 
cutting  out  hard  work  or  preventing  waste  of  time. 

For  the  Fanner  _ The  average  farmer  spends  at  least 

30  minutes  every  day  of  the  year 
watering  the  stock.  This  is  182  hours,  or  15  working  days 
of  12  hours  each.  How  much  additional  time  does  he  spend 
in  carring  water  for  house  uses.^*  All  this  is  hard  work  and 
work  that  no  one  likes,  especially  in  bad  weather. 

For  the  Housewife-?'"'’^''-  wjter  in  the 

house  IS  one  of  the  fondest 
drearns  of  every  farm  woman.  No  more  buckets  of  water 
standing  about  the  kitchen.  No  more  lugging  of  water  when 
the  men  folks  are  away.  Just  turn  a  faucet  and  you  have  all 
the  hard  and  soft,  hot  and  cold  water  you  can  use  for  cooking, 
washing  and  scrubbing.  Then  think  of  the  bathroom  and 
the  inside  closet — conveniences  just  like  city  people  have. 

Pifa  PrAf^pfinn _ Insurance  does  not  prevent  fires.  It 

1 11  c  I  ruit^Liiua 

not  proteet  that  35,000  to  310,000  investment  which  you 
have  in  buildings.^ 


COUPON 

MILW.AUKEE  AIR  POWER  PUMP  CO., 

863  Third  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Centlcmen: — Please  send  me  your  new  book  "PRIV.ATE  W.ATER 
SYSTEMS.”  Also  Information  Blank. 
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Town, 


Street  or  R.F.D., 


-State. 
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February  17,  1917. 


Use  Vour  Auio 
for  Belt  Power 

Saw-Grind~Pump~  Thresh 


In  two  minutes  HELPING  HENRY  iacksnpyonr 
car  and  Is  at  work— weighs  only  136  Ibft.—sll-stocl— carried 
on  runninir  board— iro  anywhere  on  farm  or  sell  p<*wer  to 
neli^bora— takes  pl^e  of  expensive  engine— coots  less  than 
suit  of  clothes. 

ftuns  Hay  Hrese— EnsDaire  Cutter— Poa  and  Clover  If  uller 
-  Rice  and  Grist  mill— Corn  Sheller— Fanning  Mill— EU-vator 
— Bu7.x  Saw— Milker— Separator— t'ider  Press— Washing  Ma¬ 
chine-Pump  Jack  —  Irrigatmg  Pump— Sprayer  —  CJoncrete 
M  i  xer.  Oesa  i»et  wear  tires-  there  is  no  Mpping  or  friction 
"-iost  like  running  on  smooth  roadbed* 


Trial  at  Our  Expense 


Hn.P1NG  HENRY  Is  tniarsnteed  to  give  satlsfsction.  Try 
Mm  30  days— Your  money  and  freight  charges  refunded  If 
not  In  every  way  satisfied.  ,  . 

i)rop  a  postcard  to  factory  and  just  say:— *Send 
folders  and  prices*  My  car  is  a—/'  Do  it  today. 
AulopowerCo.,  1235  Lincoln  Way,  Laporle.Ind. 


UNICORN 

MAKES  WONDERFUL 
MILK  RECORDS 


^I'he  3  highest  Holstein  year  rec¬ 
ords  in  Indiana  made  with  Unicorn. 

<1  Highest  analysis  and  digestibility 
of  any  officially  tested  ration. 
^Contains  no  hay  or  cheap  fillers. 
Makes  milk  at  less  cost  than  any 
other  feed  or  ration. 

Copy  of  Cow  Testers 
r  A  CC  Manual  with  useful  tables 

flWrite  today  number  of  cows 
and  breed  your  own  and  get  copy. 

CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Pure  Feeds 

P.  O.  Box  815R  -  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


15  OK 
Upward  TRIAL 

Jbneniccun 

PULIY 

GUAkANmO 

CREAM’ 


SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  tosend 
new,  well  made,  easy-runninp. 
perfect  skimming  separator  for 
$16.96.  Closely  skims  warm  orcold 
milk.  Makes  heavy  or  light  cream. 
Different  from  picture,'*  which 
illustrates  larger  capacity  ma¬ 
chines.  See  our  easy  plan  of 

Monthly  Payments 

Bowl  a  sanitary  marvel,  easily 
cleaned.  Whether  dairy  is  largo 
or  sm.ali.  write  for  free  catalog 
and  monthly  payment  plan. 
Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points. 
AMEJUCAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Bos  3075,  Baisbridge,  N.  Y. 


Send  for  Free  Circular 
about  our  30-day  free  trial  offer 
—also  advantage  of  giving  stock  and 
poultry  cooked  feed  —tells  how  much  heavier  cattle 
and  pigs  will  be — how  it  improves  poultry,  makes 
better  horses,  prevtula  Hog  Cholera. 

FARMER’S  FAVORITE 
Feed  CookoT  and  Boiler 

pays  for  itself  in  a  short  time  be- 
_  cause  the  feed  will  bo  morenourish- 
Ing,  will  go  farther  and  TASTES 

V  'I  bett«r.  Use  ttAl*ototnketh«chUlolTwater 
•—for  boiling,  roodering.  eterilixmg.  etc. 

No  foondutSoh  noeded<^ea8ily  moved. 
Six  sises,  from26to  lOOgnl,  cxpACity.  30 
DAYS  free  trial.  Guaraateod.  Send 
for  Circular. 

LEWIS  MFC.  CO. 

62-76  OwefTO  St.,  Cortluid.  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEY  BULLS  Send  for  s.ale  list. 
Edwin  B.  Maude  -  Coatesville.  Pa. 


,  —  Buy  a  GUERNSEY  BULL  your  profits.  , 

I  The  2-yr,  old  daughters  of  a  pure  *>re«>.Cuernsey 

■  bull  in  Ohio,  produced  70°b  more  butter  fat  ami  50  o 

■  more  milk  than  their  scrub  dams. 

■  Write  for  our  free  booklets  and  „ 

■  Amer.  Guernsey  Cattle  Clu^  Box^Ry^^Cterboro^^^tiL^. 

I  Send  for  our  12- Page  Reward  List  I 

I - I 

I  showing  upwards  of  300  articles  | 

I  given  for  securing  subscriplious  to  | 

I  Oic  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

5  Address,  Department  **Ar*  i 

I  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City  | 

^tfiitniimimitM*“*“*““"*'**'““'*'“»'“““**““‘*^*^***************“***‘******'********'***‘*'*'***^**^*****^ 


Bull  Power  for  Farm  Work 
I  was  greatly  interested  in  the  article, 
“An  f).\-l’ower  Farm.'’  wliich  I  have  just 
read  on  page  1011.  I  have  always  been  of 
the  opinion  that  dairy  farmer.s  were  mi.ss- 
ing  a  big  opjiort unity  in  not  working  their 
herd  sires.  Hull  power,  when  properly 
handled,  is  extremely  useful  and  very  low 
priced.  Furlhermore.  the  mere  fact  of 
working  the  dairy  hulls  and  giving  them 
regular  exercise  tends  to  keej)  them  active 
and  in  good  breeding  condition,  which 
usually  results  in  their  being  more  [lotent 
and  remaining  useful  for  a  gr«‘ater  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  Jer.sey  hulls,  being  highly 


could  not  be  fatteiuHl.  as  .she  did  not  inherit 
the  fattening  tendency  from  her  purebred 
Holstein  sire.  Her  calves  were  not  freaks 
of  nature,  hut  were  produced  in  accordance 
with  a  principle  in  breeding  which  is  well 
established,  and  has  been  of  inestimable 
benefit  both  to  the  breeder  of  beef  and  of 
dairy  cattle,  viz.,  the  purebred  sire,  not 
the  grade  cow.  establishes  the  character  of 
the  calf.  Challenger’s  sire  was  a  very 
h(*ofy  iiurcbred  bull. 

What  does  this  moan  to  the  farmer?  It 
means  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for 
him  to  keep  a  cow  of  a  pronounced  beef 
type  (invariably  a  iioor  milker)  simply  to 
raise  beef  calves.  It  means  that  he  can 
be  a  dairyman  and  a  beef  grower  at  the 
same  time,  making  double  profits,  keejung 
as  many  cows  as  he  can  easily  handle, 


AYRSHIRES 


The  Brimming  Pail  of 

AYRSHIRE  MILK 

contains  no  waste.  It  is  neither  too  “fat"  nor 
too  "lean" — it  is  STANDARD  MIDK.  3.94* 
grade — passes  all  City  and  State  requirements. 
Aykshikes  are  profit  makers  for  the  milkman. 
Yield  abundantly  to  a  ripe  old  age.  Write  for 
information  and  names  of  nearest  breeders. 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS'ASSOCIATION 

C.  M.  Winslow,  Seo’y  21  Park  St.,  Brandon,  VI. 


-AYRSHIRES- 

Write  for  our  sales  list. 


HENDERSON  AYRSHIRE  FARM 
HUDSON,  OHIO 


•• 

•• 

HOLSTEINS 

•• 

HOLSTEIN  BULL 

I  am  offering  for  sale  a  bull  born  March  21,  1916, 
that  will  soon  be  ready  for  service.  He  is  more 
wliito  than  black,  well  grown,  and  a  good  individ¬ 
ual.  The  sire  is  a  29.9-lb.  son  of  King  of  the  I’ont- 
iacs  and  the  dam  is  a  14-lb.  junior-two-year-old 
that  is  capable  of  .a  larger  record  at  next  test. 
Kxcellent  breeding  in  every  line.  Hull  is  tuber¬ 
culin  tested  and  is  sure  to  please.  Price  $100,  P.  O. 
H.  ■"■iherburne.  Write  for  pedigree. 

JOHN  M.  HOWARD,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


A  Handy  Team  of  Bulls  on  a  Pennsylvania  Farm 


bred  and  const'ciuently  somewhat  spirited, 
have  Ix'en  given  the  name  of  being  vicious. 
Viciousness,  however,  I  am  positive,  is 
not  an  inherent  characteristic  of  the  .Jer¬ 
sey  bull,  and  is  caused  by  the  mishandling 
given  the  bull  by  its  owner  or  keeper. 
The  i»ictnre  .shown  above  is  from  the  farm 
of  the  Hon.  .1.  C.  Sibley  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  whose  .Jersey  herd  was  bred  and  de¬ 
veloped  the  world’s  milk  record  Jersey 
Cow.  Passport.  Mr.  Sibley  does  all  his 
heavy  hauling  with  this  team  of  bulls. 
Cut  below  comes  from  the  farm  of  Wal¬ 
ter  S.  Prickett,  of  Michigan,  and  shows 
Mr.  Prickett’s  two  herd  bulls,  both  of 
which  are  related  to  Eminent’s  B(!ss.  for- 
iiH'r  world’s  champion  .Jersey,  in  the  act 
of  drawing  a  sled  load  of  milk  eases  '.o 


with  the  back  pasture  filled  with  young 
beef  cattle  that  will  make  him  as  much 
money  as  any  field  on  his  farm,  growing 
whether  he  wakes  or  sleeps. 

The  time  is  coming  when  the  farmer 
can  be  prosperous  without  being  a  slave 
to  work.  Beef  will  not  cheapen  to  any 
great  extent,  as  the  Western  ranges  are 
now  and  will  continue  to  be  a  small  fac¬ 
tor  in  production.  Even  with  the  higher 
prices,  beef  still  continues  to  be  the  staple 
meat  ration. 

Last  Fall  the  writer  sold  grade  Angus 
feeders  raised  from  grade  Holstein  and 
.Jersey  cows,  at  an  average  of  nearly  .$70 
per  head.  The  same  day  a  two-year-old 
grade  dairy  heifer,  which  is  now  in  the 
milking  herd  on  tlie  farm,  was  purchased 
for  $40.  There  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
procuring  dairy  heifers,  while  so  many 
farmers  have  the  Holstein  sires,  as  one 
cow.  besides  raising  a  calf  to  take  her  place 


Michigan  Bulls  Hauling  Milk  to  Station 


tlie  shipping  point.  Both  Mr.  Pricke'^t 
and  Mr.  Sibley  use  in  working  their  bulls, 
a  regular  hame  harness  with  a  heavy  col¬ 
lar  which  is  inverted.  Av.  m. 


Beef  Steers  from  Dairy  Cows 

There  are  several  communities  where 
dair.v  fanners  are  changing  their  jirac- 
ti<-e.  Instead  of  keeping  hulls  of  the 
dairy  breeds  and  producing  high-milking 
heifers  they  keep  bulls  of  the  beef  breeds 
and  jiroduce  high-class  beef  steers.  The 
price  of  beef  is  now  high,  and  considering 
tlu'  high  cost  of  labor  there  is  about  as 
much  margin  on  the  beef  its  there  formerly 
was  in  the  milk  production.  In  order  to 
do  this  succes.sfully  the  bull  must  be  of  a 
very  strong  and  distinct  beef  type  to  over¬ 
come  the  dairy  tendencies  of  the  cow. 
Geo.  R.  Smith,  of  Michigan,  tells  of  the 
practice  in  his  neighborhood  in  a  local 
paper : 

Challenger,  the  international  grand 
champion  steer,  was  the  calf  of  a  grade 
Holstein  cow  that  would  not  have  brought 
more  than  canner  prices  for  beef.  She 
produced  Challenger  JJ,  also  an  interna¬ 
tional  jirize  winner,  hut  although  she  was 
purchased  by  the  I’niversity  of  Nebraska, 
and  was  given  special  feed  and  care  she 


in  the  farmer’.s  herd.  will,  during  her  life¬ 
time.  raise  many  more  calves. 


Care  of  Neglected  Sheep 

I  am  trying  to  improve  a  neglected 
flock  of  .sheep.  Gn  this  place  is  nothing 
Imt  the  Timothy  hay  :  no  roots,  no  clover 
liay.  Uam  and  ewes  run  together,  in  one 
flock :  have  been  penned  up  for  months, 
at  night  in  cow  barn  ;  during  day  in  oyien 
shed  well  jirotected.  I  am  afraid  many 
will  cast  their  lambs ;  dont  know  when 
they  come  in.  AVhat  would  yon  do  in  this 
case?  What  feed  for  ewes  at  present  and 
for  ram?  AVhat  to  do  with  ewes  that 
have  cast  lamb?  c.  K. 

New  York. 

('’.  B.  must  get  some  other  ration  than 
Timothy  liay  ;  it  will  surely  cause  trouble 
indicated.  I  would  .sell  Timothy  and  buy 
clover.  Alfalfa  or  bright  bean  straw.  Do 
not  give  a  full  feed  of  bean  straw,  mix 
with  clover.  Be  careful  in  feeding  grain 
to  ewes,  that  have  cast  lambs  until  sure 
that  milk  flow  will  not  cause  trouble. 
Equal  parts  shelled  corn  and  whole  oats 
is  a  good  ration.  AA’^e  do  not  give  grain 
until  near  lambing  time.  Unless  ram  is 
cross  to  ewes  would  not  take  him  away 
now.  Sheep  need  plenty  of  fresh  air, 
and  close  housing  invariably  causes  colds 
and  decreased  wool  production.  L.  F.  A. 


Spot  Farm  HolsieinsVIo" 

Yt  HoLtoln  hi-if«-rcftlve.‘>,tl6  to 
taocat'h.  ex|ire.is  paid  in  loteof 
6.  2  carload  high  grade  Ht>l- 
stein  heifers.  t36  to  »75  each.  1 
jcarhiad  of  high  grade  Holt-tein 
k-owF.closespriiigers.tSStollOO. 
II  carlosd  of  regi-niered  oows, 
*200  each,  due  in  Maix'h.  6  reg¬ 
istered  heifers,  duo  in  March, 
$160  each.  18  reglstei-ed  heifers, 
3  lo  16  months  old,  $80  to  $12.6. 
15  registered  Inills,  $25  to  $100. 
J.  C.  REAGAN,  TULLY,  N.  Y. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

1  00  F.xlra  high  grade  cows.  Fresh  and  due  to  calve 
soon.  Cows  that  are  hi-ed  for  milk.  They  fill 
the  pail.  Come  aiul  see  them  milked. 

12  Keg,  bulls,  all  ages.  A  few  Keg.  cows  and  extra 
higli  heifer  calves.  10  days  old. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER 

Dept.  Y  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Phone  14-F-S  Phone  43-F-2  McGraw 


Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 

onn  extra  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked  oows, 
aUU  a  number  are  recently  fresh  and  others  due  to 
freshen  soon.  They  nra  heavy  pro<luoei's  and  will 
jilease  you. 

inn  Ihvge,  well  bred  two  and  three  year  old  heifers 
lUU  bred  togi>od  registered  II.  F.  bulls.  All  stock  sold 
with  a  full  guarantee.  Siiecial  price  on  Ciir  load  lots. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  8  SON  Sprinodale  Farms,  Cortland,  N.Y. 
Fhone  llti  or  1176  >l 


Stevens’ Farm 

HOLSTEINS 

K  Holstein  heifer  calves,  81.6 
oacli.expre.sspald  in  lotsof  five. 
12  registered  heifer  calves, 
n  gistered  hull  calves,  all  ages. 
All  from  high-producing 
ilnliis.  12  Kl'Ade  lu*ifers,3-Slt»ns.  olii. 

PAUL  H.  STEVENS,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 

Quit  the  Holstein  Business?  No. 

Just  Moved.  Cramped  for  Room 

Male  calves  bred  way  up  at  prices  too  low  to  print. 
Heifercalves.lieifersandcows.Nohlnff— wemustsell. 

F.  H.  RIVENBURGH 

Elite  Stock  Farm,  Stockbridge,  N.  Y.,  (formerly  Munosville) 


Ufll  iiot‘106vn.  Cheap  hulls 

••UI.O  I  klilO  .,,.0  ,),e  most  expensive.  We  offer 
registered  sons  of  a  35.61  Ih.  sire,  A.  U.  O.  dams,  at 
$125.  easy  I'ayments.  Farmers  can't  afford  to  use 
scrubs  at  these  prices.  Send  for  pedigrees. 
CLOVKKDAI.K  FARM,  CHAKHOTTE,  N.  i  . 


Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  wHtt^mr 

special  oiTer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenanoo.N.Y, 


For  Sale-HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS 

pureaiulgratle.  HARRY  VAIL.  Warv»ick.OranoeCo..N  Y 


JERSEYS 


- -“QUALITY” - - 

FOR  SAIF  Jersey  Bull  Calf,  5  months  old. 
1  V/X\  Dam’s  authenticated  record. 

826  lbs.  1-oz.  butter  :  grandam  744  lbs.  1.3-oz.; 
great-grandam  612  lbs.  2-oz.  Sire’s  dam.  608 
lbs.  7-oz.,  test  began  at  13  yrs.  7  mos.  of  age; 
grandam  737  lbs.;  14  in  his  pedigree  in 
Register  of  Merit.  He’s  a  good  one.  Address, 
F..  W.  MOSHER.  Brightside  Farms,  AURORA,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Jerseys 

calves,  and  a  few  good  cows.  D.  J.  KENEPP,  MeVeylown,  Penn'i 


POLLED  JERSEYS 

of  CHAS.  S.  HATFIELD,  Sec'y,  Box  38,  R.  4,  Springfield.  0. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.-”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page,  :  :  : 
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"Live  ■  ^Stocii'^il'"'='  Pairy 


A  Guernsey  Bull  and  a  School 

The  picture  shown  on  the  first  page  is 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  good  nature 
and  companionship  of  the  Guernsey  breed 
of  cattle.  This  picture  was  taken  at  the 
great  dairy  show  held  in  Springfield, 
Mass.,  last  Fall.  The  Guernsey  shown 
came  from  the  Vail  Agricultural  School, 
at  Lyndonville,  Vt. 

As  we  may  see.  he  is  a  powerful  and 
beautifully  shaped  animal,  full  of  strength 
and  vigor,  a  sphmdid  specimen  of  the 
breed.  II<'  stands  good-naturedly  while 
one  of  his  human  friends  is  using  his 
broad  back  for  a  cot  or  resting  place. 
Some  of  th(‘  things  which  people  who  un¬ 
derstand  them  are  able  to  do  with  these 
pui'ebred  iinimals  is  remark.able.  Such 
fellows  are.  of  a  high  order  of  intelligence. 
They  know  their  friends,  and  seem  to 
have  some  sort  of  .silent  communication 
with  them,  so  that  they  are  able  to  under¬ 
stand  what  is  wanted.  As  a  general 
propositif>n  our  advice  is  to  take  no 
chances  and  permit  no  fooling  or  playing 
with  the  bull.  He  is  in  fact  a  dangerous 
animal,  and  it  is  far  better  to  regard  him 
as  such,  rather  than  to  take  any  chances 
with  him.  We  frequently  have  pictures 
of  children  riding  bulls  as  they  would  a 
bor.se.  or  there  are  pictures  of  men  leading 
or  driving  them  about  without  a  nose¬ 
ring  or  staff.  Personally,  we  would  never 
l>ermit  our  children  to  take  such  freedom 
with  the  bull.  We  rather  regard  them  as 
animals  ever  to  be  watched  and  kept  un¬ 
der  control.  The  Vail  School,  where  this 
bull  belongs,  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
successful  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the 
counti’y.  This  school,  as  we  have  told  in 
f()rmer  issues,  was  given  to  the  State  of 
Vermont  by  Theo.  X.  Vail.  ^^r.  Vail 
wished  to  turn  his  great  estate  in  Xorth- 
ern  Vermont  so  that  it  would  be  of  the 
greatest  possible  value  to  the  community, 
to  the  State,  and  New  England,  so  after 
much  thought  he  designed  a  plan  for  or¬ 
ganizing  this  s<'hool.  ^rhe  State  takes  a 
hand  in  the  management  and  in  mainte¬ 
nance,  and  the  spirit  of  the  school  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  any  other  institution  of  the 
sort  th.at  we  h.ave  ever  seen.  Instead  of 
trying  to  teach  agriculture,  so-called,  or 
to  turn  out  teachers  or  men  for  higher  ex¬ 
periment  work,  ^Ir.  Vail’s  idea  was  to  at¬ 
tract  a  class  of  farm  boys  who  needed 
work  in  order  to  obtain  their  education. 
In  other  words,  his  idea  •was  to  educate 
and  send  out  a  class  of  well-trained  and 
hard-working  farmers  rather  than  agri¬ 
culturists  or  scientific  men.  That  is  the 
spirit  of  the  school,  and  it  is  doing  its 
work  admirably.  It  is  just  this  kind  of 
work  and  training  that  New  England 
needs  in  order  to  bring  back  the  country, 
develop  the  old  farms  and  maintain  the 
true  rural  life  of  that  section.  With  such 
boys,  and  with  such  stock  as  is  shown  in 
this  picture  Ihe  school  is  laying  the  foun- 
dati<in  for  great  things  in  the  future  of 
Vermont.  Farming  will  always  be  the 
chief  industry  of  Vermont  and  in  order  to 
succ(*ed  and  become  j^rosperous  the  farm¬ 
ing  must  be  of  the  highest  type,  and  such 
institutions  as  this  school  have  a  great 
opportunity  in  aiding  along  that  line. 


Trouble  With  Churning 

Can  .YOU  tell  me  why  I  cannot  get  but¬ 
ter?  My  heifer  freshened  in  May  and  I 
churncfl  every  week  and  had  no  trouble  in 
getting  butter,  until  November ;  since 
then  no  matter  how  much  I  churn  I  can 
get  nothing  fivun  my  cream  but  froth.  It 
is  just  like  whipped  cream,  very  light ; 
but  not  a  particle  of  butter.  I  use  a 
thermometer  to  have  it  the  right  temper¬ 
ature.  II.  n. 

New  York. 

There  are  at  least  two  reasons  why  ypu 
are  unable  to  get  your  cream  to  churn 
into  butter.  The  first  is  the  cow  has 
been  milking  for  some  months,  and  the 
second  is  that  there  is  no  succulent  feed 
in  the  ration  such  as  silage,  beets  or  beet 
I»ulp.  After  a  cow  has  been  milking 
some  time  the  fat  i)articles  increase  in 
numbers — but  decrease  in  size.  Hence 
they  do  not  come  together  as  readily  in  the 
form  of  butter  as  they  do  when  the  cow 
is  fresh.  The  feeding  of  a  ration  without 
succulence  also  tends  to  harden  the  fat 
and  make  churning  difficult.  You  might 
try  the  old-fashioned  remedy  of  scalding 


the  milk ;  that  is  heating  it  until  a  scum 
of  cream  forms  before  setting  it  away  for 
the  cream  to  rise,  or  before  separating  it 
if  you  use  a  separator.  Then  let  the 
cream  get  quite  sour  and  churn  at  62  to 
65  degrees  F.  H.  F.  J. 

Remedy  for  Bitter  Milk 

I  notice  in  your  last  issue  that  a  cor¬ 
respondent  complains  of  having  trouble 
in  getting  butter  in  churning  his  cream, 
I  had  the  same  trouble  with  milk  from 
a  cow  that  had  been  milked  nine  months 
and  the  milk  after '  standing  tasted  bit¬ 
ter.  I  sent  a  sample  to  the  Geneva  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  They  dii-ected  me  to 
heat  the  new  milk  to  1.50  degrees  and 
after  cooling  it  to  skim  or  separate  it 
and  then  get  a  pint  of  milk  from  a  cow 
that  was  recently  fresh  and  sour  it  for 
a  starter.  I  did  so  and  the  butter  came 
all  right  and  had  no  more  trouble  with 
bitter  milk.  geo.  w.  gkaxt. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y'. 


Advice  from  an  Ox  Driver 

I  will  try  to  answer  question  about  ox 
power  from  experience  I  have  had.  Yes, 
an  ox  can  plow,  but  much  slower  and  not 
as  steady  as  a  Inu’se.  lie  would  require 
at  lea.st  two  tons  hay  for  Winter,  Fall  and 
Spring.  If  used  on  hard  roads  he  would 
have  to  be  shod  and  by  a  special  black¬ 
smith  equipped  for  it. 

The  principal  difficulty  would  be  in  get¬ 
ting  an  ox.  No  one  would  break  uj)  a 
team,  and  if  they  did  would  charge  for 
one  the  jnuce  of  t<':ira,  as  it  is  too  hard  to 
mate  up,  and  only  a  very  few  have  a 
single  ox  so  broken.  The  cost  around 
here  for  a  good  team  is  from  .$225  to  .$270. 
I  have  a  team  which  I  raised  and  broke 
to  use  either  single  or  double.  I  use  in 


a  horse  harness,  except  bridle  and  reins, 
using  a  idain  halter.  The  collar  is  used 
exactly  as  on  a  horse  only  I  have  a  short 
strap  from  rein  loop  in  harness  to  traces 
so  pull  is  equal  from  both  places,  I  found 
this  most  sati.sfactory  after  trying  all 
sorts  of  styles. 

While  slow  he  has  proved  his  worth. 
We  use  him  for  carting  manure,  cultivat¬ 
ing,  harrowing,  etc,  and  on  the  roail  on 
ice  (!rcam  and  berry  route.  I  am  afraid 
the  only  way  our  iinpiirer  can  get  an  ox 
properly  broken  is  to  do  it  himself  or  get 
some  one  to  break  one  for  him;  either 
way  would  take  three  years. 

As  oxen  .are  steadier  and  work  better 
together  than  single  and  tire  extremely 
slow  unless  he  is  situated  in  very  hill.v 
country  my  advice  would  be  get  a  horse. 

Connecticut.  P. 


$2— down 
this 


Wonderful  opportu¬ 
nity— Send  only  $2.00 
and  we  ship  any  May¬ 
nard  Cream  Separator 
to  your  n  earest 
freight  station. 

Free  30  days’  trial 

Try  it  thirty  days.  Give  it 
the  hardest  use.  If  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  it,  send  it  back 
freij/ht  coliect  and  get  hack 
your  $2.t)0.  But  if  you  like  it 
—if.  as  we  guarantee,  it 
greatly  increases  your  daily 
protlt,  keep  it  and  take  a 
whole  year  to  pay! 

Tlie  extra  cow  profits  you  will 
make  every  day  from  the  use  of 
the  famous  Maynard  Sei)arator 
will  easily  take  care  of  these 
small  monthly  payments. 

There  is  a  Maynard  just^the  riglit  size  for  every  dairy. 
Prices  as  low  as  $32.80.  Famous  one-piece  skimming 
device.  Built  to  last  a  life  time— ironclad  guarantee. 


300 

pound 


Get  our  big  new  1917 
Separator  Proposition 

Ready  right  now!  Send  for  your  copy  today.  Spend 
no  money  for  any  kind  of  Separator  until  you  get 
our  new  special  proposition. 


OLLINS  JERSEY  REDS 


More  pigs  per  litter — 

quicker  growth  on  cheaper  feeds 

best  demand  in  markets — these  are  only  three 

of  the  reasons  why  Jersey  Reds  pay  best. 

Our  1917  Pig  Book,  FREE 

shows  hot^to  make  the  farm  pay  bigger  profits. 
““  Write  to-day. 


Arthur  J.Collins  ^ 

Moorestown.N.J. 


S:he  best 
pigs 
bred 


375  lbs.  in 
9  months. 


HORSES 


OHirY’Q  Leading  Live 
V-'AAJ-vy  i3  Stock  Dealer. 


250  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stal¬ 
lions,  Slare.s,  Slietlaud  Ponies  and 
Holstein  Cattle.  Come  and  see  the 
$20,000  Holstein  Bull.  King  Chiim- 
hon  Rag  .tpjile,  the  greatest;  young 
jull  on  earth.  Prices  right.  Terms 
to  suit  responsible  parties. 

A.  W.  GREEN 

MiddleneUl.  O.,  H.  K.  Station. 

t*2ast  Orwell,  O..  on  Fenna.  1?.  K. 


SWINE 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

200  Head  to  select  from.  Twenty-six 
years  experience.  Write  I>ept.  L.  foreata- 
iugue.  THE  SHADYSIDE  FARMS.  North  Benton,  0- 


GET  THE  BOY  A  PONY 

till  let  him  do  some  of  the  light  work  on  the  Farm. 
Write  to  H.  H.  MINKK,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  V. 


KENTUCKY  JACKS  and  SADDLERS 

BIG  BONE  Kentucky  JACKS  and  JENNETS.  85  head 
FIVE  and  CUBAN  GAITED  STALLIONS,  geldings  and 
mares.  Fancy  MULE  TEAMS.  WRITEUS'lescrlbiiigyotirwaiil?. 

ASK  FOR  OUR  1917  CATALOG 

THE  COOK  FARMS  -  Box  436L,  LEXINGTON,  KY . 

COR  SALE-Kegistered  FERCHEKON  STAL- 
•  LIONS  and  RROOD  MAKES,  to  close  esttile. 
ELMWOOD  STOCK  FARM, W. S.  Wright.  Executor. Delniar.N.Y. 

For  Sale-Imported  Percheron  Stallion  amrlies^ 

cription  on  request.  O.  V',  Reams,  Eau  Claire,  Mich. 

For  SALE— Vonng  Registered  Percheron  Mare 
;ind  her  WEANLING  FILLY.  Piofitahle  breeder.  Physi¬ 
cally  ami  mentally  right.  J.  P.  LONG,  Naples,  New  York 

f  \  Sure  breeder.  No  faults.  Large, 

J  sound  and  cheap.  20  large,  youne 


CLARK  BROS. 


mules,  6  to  30  months.  Btirgains, 


Freeport,  Ohio 


For  Sale-J  A  C  K,  serviceable  5-year-old 

Albert  Woolsey,  University  Heights, N.Y. City 

j  SWINE  I 

CHESTER  WHITES  and 
LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

Boars  read}'  for  immediate  service.  These 
are  good,  large,  vigorous  animals  of  correct 
type  and  conformation. 

Also  booking  orders  now  for  gilts  of  the  above 
breeds  to  .arrow  in  Spring  of  1917 


CHAZY 
N.  Y. 


HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM, 

0  1  p  Young  hoars  ready  for  immediate  ser- 
■  ■•Wi  a  vice.  Good,  large,  vigorous  animals. 
Price.  830— iiS35.  Herbert  Haith,Manlius,N.Y. 

Registered  0. 1.  C.  Gills  ISTe.  S’?: 


For  Salt-Registered  0. 1.  G.  Pigs  ISf  ru. 


JAY  6 
.Y 


REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES 

Service 

hoars.  Gilts,  Bred  gilts  and  Pigs.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Kidgeiy  Manor  Farm,  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 

SHEEP 

For  Saie-A  Fcw  Shropshire  Ewes 

none  over  four  years.  Price,  $30  Each. 
Some  Berkshire  Gilts,  due  in  spring,  825  each. 
A  Holstein  Cow,  four  years  old.  From  tlie  Paul 
Beets  De  Kol  family.  This  cow  is  worth  $500.  The 
first  check  for  8200  takes  her.  All  of  the  above 
stock  pure  bred.  Willis  A.White,  Geneva.  N.Y. 


TunisSheep 


prices  to  J.  N.  McPherson,  Scottsville.  N.Y. 


DOGS 


BRED  BERKSHIRE  SOWS 

If  you  are  looking  for  large,  typey  BERK¬ 
SHIRE  sows,  combined  with  the  best  of 
breeding,  we  have  them.  We  can  offer  you 
large  sows,  safe  in  pig,  for  from  $75.00 
to  $200.00.  They  are  daughters  of  LEE 
PREMIER’S  RIVAL,  Hopeful  Lee’s  Suc¬ 
cessor,  and  Lee  Premier’s  Masterpiece.  Not  a 
common  sow  in  the  lot.  The  $75  sows  we  will 
guarantee  to  give  satisfaction  on  arrival.  Every 
sow  so  sold  is  guaranteed  to  be  safe  in  pig. 

.Also  we  offer  a  few  spring  1916  boars  and 
sows,  for  from  $40  to  $60. 

Every  uniiniil  CHOLKRA  IMMUNE  by  double  tx’eat- 
ment.  -Ml  clean  stock  from  a  clean  herd. 

Swine  Oept.  ut  E.VS  f  LY  .UK,  CONN. 
VISITOHS  ALWAY'S  WKLCOME.  Address 
BRANFORD  FARMS.  GROTON.  CONN 


•Breed  Berkshires' 

For  large  litters  of  husky,  hustling  pigs;  for  rapid 
gains  on  inexpensive  feeds;  and  for  easy  fattening. 
’They  bring  top  prices  on  all  the  big  markets  be¬ 
cause  of  uniformity,  high  quality  meat  and  least 
shrinkage.  Send  today  for  free  booklet  "Berkshire. 
Hogs.’’  It  points  the  way  to  more  hog  money.. 

American  Berkshire  Association 
524  Monroe  Street  Springfield,  Ill. 


HAMILTON  FARM  BERKSHIRES 

Biggest  Winners  at  International  Show 

IndiKlin^  Ilrut  prlzo  heni  ai»<l  khsihI  champion  Bow,Hhe  has  now 
won  this  honor  six  times  straight  this  year,  winning  over  all 
other  sows,  North,  SouHi.  Kasl  ami  West,  inclufllng  National 
Swine  Show,  a  ivcopI  never  excelled  and  p<»Bslldy  never  e*tnalle<l. 
We  offer  a  few  l»red  sows,  and  a  few  service  hoar**,  including 
Junior  Champion  Ohio  State  Fair,  and  other  Iioarw  such  as  the 
Grand  Champion  at  IIllnnlH  State  Fair.  Uemember  we  have  the 
leading  herd  of  the  EaKt  for  1916,  and  the  Grand  Champion 
Berkshire  Sow  of  the  World! 

HAMILTON  FARM.  Fred  Hd.I.t.  Mir..  GUditon..  N  J. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Letter  from  R.  J.  Linscott,  Holton,  Kansas:  "*  I 
put  the  sow  bought  of  you  in  onr  Breeders  Show 
and  she  won  first  and  Champion  sow.  I  am  very 
much  pleased  with  her  and  think  this  order  will 
bring  you  future  business.”  A  young  sow  we  sold 
to  Louisiana  was  Champion  at  that  state  fair, 
weighing  5&U  lbs.  under  a  year. 

11. C.  A  II.ll.IIAKPEMHX<i,Bo.x  16,  Uundee.N.T. 


SPECIAL  BERKSHIRE  SALE 

If  you  want  a  350  pound  gilt — a  young  service 
boar  ot  a  young  pig  write  us;  have  them  priced 
to  sell,  pride  home  FARM,  Howard,  Pa. 


Springbank  Berkshires 

Bred  Sows  and  Gilts  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Open  Gilts.  .luiie  farrowed.  6  Seiwice  Boars. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Ct. 

■  9  Cl  1%  IV  9  n  I  fX  El  O  Approval 

Breeding  and  quality  unexcelled.  Prices  right. 
Write  us  your  wants.  H.  GRIMSHAW,  North  East,  Pa. 

Darl/okirao  pui  ebred .  6-weeks-old  breeders,  $7 ;  either 

DoiKsnircs  ggx,  CLOVERDALE  FARM.  Charlotte,  New  York 

FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWIME 

write  or  visit  WESTVIEW  STOCK  EAKM.K. 
F.  B.  No.  1.  Winston-Salem.  North  Carolina 

Berkshires  for  Sale  ' 

to  farrow  in  April. 


GILTS 
J.  N.  ROSENBERGER.  Wycombe,  Pa. 


0  1  f!  'o  8  weeks  old,  $8.  Reg.,  pair,  $15.  Alsobrooil 

.l.if.  S  J.  0.  SHELMIOINE  a  SONS,  Lorraine,  N  Y. 

Kinderhook  Duroc-Jersey  Swine  As30.“ua®rters 

in  the  East  for  registered  stock  of  all  ages.  Best 
of  breeding.  Free  from  disease. 

C.  M.  FAL31EK,  Sec’y-Tread.,  Valatle,  N.  Y. 


AIRE  DALES  Wanted 

some  fantail  pigeons.  WALTER  McLEOD,  Rowland,  N.  C. 

r  AND  GUINEA  PIGS. 

Lome  rups  nelson  bkos..  grove  city,  pa. 

AIREDALE  PUPSfor  Sale 

Price  moderate.  M.  W.  von  LOHR.R.F.  D.No.  2,  Media,  Pa. 

Registered  WalkerBitch  FIE  L  1>  Soineri^t  oiin. 

Bar  HarborKennels 

Importers  and  breeders  of  high-class  Airedale  Pups 
and  breeding  stock.  Send  for  catalog  and  price  list. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Fine  Thoroughbred  Registered  Jersey  Bull 

FOR  SALE.  1^  years  old;  excellent  individual;  at  $200. 
Ara  selling  at  Bargain  price,  as  this  farm  is  .selling 
out  Jerseys.  Peachblossom  Dairy  Farm,  Eatontown,  N.  J. 

Swiss  Goats  iSSatS™ 

S  E  V  E  U  A  I,  r  O  U  N  G  BUCKS,  NEARLY  PURE 

Wllrl  Animalo  AND  PETS  bought  and  sold.  Garland  Zoo- 
ITIIU  RIHmdlS  logjQal  Company,  Box  X  487,  Oldlown,  Me. 

BOOKS  WORTH  READING 

Ijl  How  Crops  Grow,  Jolinson .  1.50  =1 

p  Celery  Culture.  Beattie . 50  || 

al  Greeiilionse  Con.strnerioM.  Taft....  1.50  || 
The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  hOth  St.,  N.  Y. 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS 


LY  rEARLESb  <uscd  by  Al!i«siD  trenches; .  .  _  .  . . 

*on6  man’*  dosr.  HIGHLY  PROFITABLE,  grood  bitch  earns  upward  $200  yearly,  pups 
easily  reared,  readily  sold.  Puppies,  grown  dogs,  bitches,  from  ¥'1NE^  AIREDALE 
BLOOD  IN  WORLD,  pedigreea,  registeredf-certified.  AT  STUD,  Havelock  Gold¬ 
smith,  magrnificent.  imported  son  ot  internationaliy  famous  Ch.  Crompton  Oorang« 
fee  $15:  express  bitches  to  Weston,  N.  J.'  Safe  delivery,  honorable  dealim;,  satisfac¬ 


tion  guaranteed.  B^klet. 

VIBEUT  KENNEL, 


Box  la,  WESTON,  N.  J. 


:54 


Tshe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


m 

SAVE -The -HORSE  Will  Cure  It! 

OVER  200,000  cases  of  lameness  successfully  treated  with 
Save-The-Horse.  It  is  a  by-word  now  among  noted  horsemen  and 
breeders  that  Save-The-Horse  is  a  prompt-acting,  sure-cure  remedy 
for  Ringbone — Thoropin — SPAVIN  or  Any  Shoulder,  Knee,  Ankle, 
Hoof,  or  Tendon  Disease,  no  matter  how  old,  serious  or  complicated. 

NO  BLISTERING.  HORSE  WORKS  AS  USUAL. 

That  is  why  we  sell  Save-The-Horse  with  Signed  Contract-Bond  to  return 
money  if  remedy  fails.  Write  for  copy  of  this  contract  and  unquestioned  proof! 
Our  FREE  96-page  BOOK  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  diagnose  and  treat  cases, 
and  our  free  expert  veterinary’s  advice  is  here  to  help  you  if  you  are  not  sure. 
Don’t  run  the  risk  of  having  horse  laid  up  when  you  most  need  him.  Keep  a 
bottle  of  Save-The-Horse  on  hand,  and  be  prepared  for  any  emergency.  Write 
today  for  copy  of  Contract,  BOOK  >nd  Advice — all  FREEl.  Be  preparedi 

TROY  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  24  Commerce  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Druss'sh  EtXfDwhere  kU  Saoe-The-Hotae  With  CONTRAC'i',  or  we  tend  bv  PorcrJ  Post  or  Express  Paid. 


— Postpaid 

This  Big  Sample 
Box  of  My  Famous 
Healing  Ointment 


I  want  you  to  see  for  yourself 
what  a  wonderful  healing  preparation 
CORONA  WOOL  FAT  COMPOUND  is. 

I  want  to  prove  to  you  on  your  own  horses 
and  cows  and  WITHOUT  A  CENT  OF 
COST,  how  quickly  it  will  heal  and  cure 
,  Split  Hoofs,  Barbed  Wire  Cuts,  Grease  C-C- PH mll IPS 
Heel,  Galled  Shoulders,  Hard  and  Con- 
tracted  Feet,  Mud  Fever,  Corns.  Scratches,  Thrush.  Quarter 
-  ^  Crac^,  Bods.  Ulcers,  Old  Sores,  Caked  Udders  and  Sore  and 
Innamed  Teats  on  cows. 


The  WondeHut  Healing  Compound 

Is  unlike  anything  you  ever  tried  or  used.  Don’t  confuse  it 
with  Btilvea  which  contain  jp'caso  and  blister  compounds.  This  rem¬ 
edy  will  penetrate  the  hoof  of  a  horse  which  is  60%  to  70%  water.  It 
is  not  a  grease  but  the  fatty  secretions  extracted  from  the  skin  and 
woo)  of  t!io  Bhccp.  It  is  readily  absorbed  by  akin  and  hoof,  penetrsteo  to 
the  inSamed  inner  tissues  and 

Heals  Without  Leaving  a  Scat 


Moot 


CORONA  does  not  bum  or  blister,  grows  hair  over  cuts  end  sores, 
causes  no  pain,  soothes  and  heals  surprisingly  quick.  The  free  sam¬ 
ple  will  prove  my  claim.  A  postal  brings  it  postpaid,  and  I’ll  also  send 
you.my  free  book  “HOW  TO.TREATHOOFSTt^UNDS,  SORES,  etc.” 

Send  for  both  today.  Bo  sore  to  give  name  of  your  Hnrseshoers. 

C.  G.  PHILLIPS,  Mgr.  TIIE  CORONA  MF6.  CO.,  57  Corona  Block,  KENTON,  0. 


ENORMOUS  PROFITS 

TAKING  ORDERS  FOR 


TOll.kT  AKTlCI.E-i,  i-KUPUMES,  SPICKS,  FLaVORS, 
SOAPS,  AND  aPKClAI/riKS.  Over  90  big  every  day 
•ellere.  Wanted  in  every  iionie.  Good  repeater,.  Exclu- 
alve  territory  to  MEN  OK  WOMEN.  All  or  spare  time. 
Why  bee laborliii,' drudge  whan  you  can  enter  eii  easy  per¬ 
manent  bualneaa  with  a  big  income  7  NO  CONTRACT, 
NO  RIG  REQUIRED.  NEED  NOT  INVE.ST  ONE  CENT. 
OUTFIT  FREE.  EXPERIENCE  NOT  NECESSART.  Full 
instriictiuiie  given.  The  chance  of  e  lifetime.  Don’t  miaa 
It.  Territory  going  fast. 

Write  for  particulars  giving  age  and  occupation. 

l»UO  FACTORIES,  llept.  II.  80,  No.  Java,  N,  Y. 


Free  Catalog 


in  colors  explains 
how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel,  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
It  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  Hot  SI.,0uinty,IIL 


FARM  Tool  Grinder 

Grinds  your  plow 
shares,  cultivator 
jjoints,  axes, 
sickles,  knives 
and  all  tools. 
Edge  or  side  of  wheel 
can  be  used. 

No  Engine  too  small  for  it. 
Will  last  a  lifetime. 
Special  attachment  for 
grindingdiscsfurnished  free. 
Write  for  circular. 
jplexMlII&Mfg.Co.,  Box  480  ,  Springfield,  O. 


VVati’anied  toGive  Satisfaction 

GombauWs 


Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush.  Removes  all  Bunches  from 
Horses  or  Cattle. 

A.s  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invahiable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price 
$1.60  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  jiaid,  with  full 
directions  for  its  nse.l^'Seiid  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circulars,  testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence- Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 

Plant  Diseases,  Massee .  1*60 

Landscape  Gardening,  Maynard....  1.50 

Clovers,  Shaw .  1-00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKEE, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


MINERAU'-J^r 
HEAVE=,?«s 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free  _ 

$3  Package  gi’arantecd  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  $1  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MIMERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  Ave..  Piiteburg,  Pa 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Current  wliole.sale  prices  and  new.s  from  New 
York  and  other  cities  noted. 


NEW  YORK. 
UCTTEU. 


Receipts  have  been  light,  partly  owing  to  the 
slow  working  of  railroad  yards  during  the  cold 


snap  and  storm,  and  partly  by  an  unusual 
amount  of  out-of-town  business.  Prices  ad¬ 
vanced  two  to  three  cents  on  the  belter  grades 
of  both  creamery  and  dairy. 

Creamery,  fancy  lb .  16  (4  46^ 

Good  to|Choice  .  46  @  45 

Lower  Grades .  34  ®  38 

Dairy,  best .  42  @  42J^ 

Common  to  Good .  29  @  37 

City  made .  27  ®  30 

Packing  Stock .  26  ®  2$ 

Process  . .  30  ®  33 


Klgln,  III.,  butter  market  39  cents. 
CHEESE. 


Business  is  very  light,  but  supplies  of  old 
stock  are  small  and  speculators  holding  firmly. 
\'ery  little  expert  inquiry,  owing  to  shipping 
uncertainties,  Davy  Jones  having  taken  some 
consignments  of  cheese  as  well  as  other  pro- 
lucts  lately.  The  market  on  new  make  is  a 
trifle  weaker,  as  the  stock  is  accumulating. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy .  26  ®  25V^ 

Good  to  choice . .  24  ®  24f^ 

Lower  grades .  22  ®  23 

Daisies,  best .  26  ®  26^ 

Young  Americas .  24J4®  25 

Skims,  best . . .  20  ®  21 

Fair  to  good  .  ...  12  ®  18 


EGGS. 


The  widespread  cold  weather  has  le.ssened  pro¬ 
duction  and  made  gathering  a  slow  joh.  Prices 
are  somewhat  higher — five  or  six  cents  per  trozen 
in  some  eases — storage  have  advanced,  so  that 
nothing  desirable  is  available  under  40  or  42 
cents.  'The  high  prices  prevailing  here  have 
called  out  shipments  from  China  via  Vancouver. 
Chinese  eggs  have  been  sold  for  several  years  in 
Western  markets,  but  never  with  mueh  profit, 
owing  to  breakage,  poor  eouditlon  or  small  size. 
W hite.  choice  to  tancy .  49  @  60 


Medium  to  good .  42  ®  46 

Mixed  colors,  best.  . .  48  ®  49 

Common  to  good .  42  ®  46 

Storage  .  39  ®  42 

Gathered,  best .  47  ®  49 

Medium  to  good  .  44  ®  46 

Lower  grades .  40  42 

LIVK  POUl/TRY 

Chickens,  lb .  21  ®  22 

Ducks,  lb .  21  ®  22 

Fowls  .  23  ®  24 

Roosters  .  14  ®  16 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Receipts  of  fresh-killed  of  all  kinds  are  small. 
Very  little  demand  for  turkeys.  Trade  in  ca¬ 
pons  fair.  Choice  fowls  and  chlcken.s  selling 


well. 

'Turkeys,  best  lb .  33  ®  34 

Common  to  good  . 28  @  30 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  48  ®  50 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  35  ®  45 

Roasters  .  26  @  28 

Capons,  8  to  91bs., .  36  @  38 

6  to  81bs .  28  @  34 

Small  and  Slips .  24  @  27 

Fowls .  18  ®  24 

Roosters .  17  ®  18 

Ducks .  21  (S  26 

Hqufihs.  do7. .  1  26  ®  5  76 

Guineas,  pair  .  1  00  ®  I  50 


LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  and  all  beef  stock  In  strong  demand. 
Calves  higher.  Sheep  and  lambs  scarce. 


Native  Steers .  7  50  @11  50 

Bulls .  6  DO  @  7  90 

Cows  .  4  50  ®  8  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb .  11  00  @16  00 

Culls .  6  00  @9  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  8  00  @9  00 

Lambs  . 13  50  @14  75 

Hogs . 10  00  @1100 


DRESSED  MEATS. 

Hothouse  lambs  are  a  little  more  plenP'''’’  and 
the  cheaper  grades  hard  to  sell.  Choice  '•ajvec 
scarce  and  bringing  high  price.s  when  not  frozen. 
Light  pork  in  good  demand. 


Hothouse  Lambs,  each .  7  Of  ®16  30 

Calves,  choice  .  20  (a  21 

i'alrtogood . 14  @  19 

Pork,  light  .  16  @  17 

Heavy  .  i3  @  14 


WOOL. 

Mill  demand  is  good  and  the  market  stiong. 
Recent  business  at  Boston  has  been:  New  York 
and  Michigan  unwashetl  Delaine,  44  to  45;  half 
blood,  45  to  46;  three-eighths  lilood,  48.  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvavnia  half  blood'  eombiiig,  47  to  48; 
three-eighths  blood,  48  to  49.  'Territory  scoured  . 
half  blood  combing,  $1.10. 


BEANS. 


Because  of  the  prevailing  high  figures  many 
shipments  of  damaged  beans  have  been  sent 
here.  Including  some  from  South  America.  Bus¬ 
iness  is  light,  though  there  is  no  special  price 
change  on  sound  stock. 


Marrow,  100  lbs. . 

Pea . . . 

Medium . 

White  Kidney  ... 

Bed.'^Kidney . . 

Lima,  Cslitorniu 


.11  00  @12  00 
.10  50  @1175 
.10  00  @1150 
.1125  @12  00 
.11  00  @11  90 
.  7  75  ®  8  76 


ERESH  FRUITS. 

For  several  days  the  weather  was  too  cold 
to  handle  apples.  Heavy  damage  is  noted  in 
shipments  recently  unloaded,  especially  box 
Stock  from  the  West.  Average  prices  on  the.se 
Western  apples  have  been  low  for  tlie  season, 
many  wholesaling  under  $2  per  box.  Only  the 
choicest  varieties  and  large  sizes  have  brought 
up  to  $2.50.  Eastern  Baldwins  and  Greenings 
have  held  a  strong  place  riglit  along,  and  any¬ 
thing  fancy  has  brouglit  fancy  prices  whenever 
the  weather  was  suitable  for  moving  them. 


Strawberries  in  small  receipt 

and  selling 

com- 

paratively  low. 

Apples.  Spv.  bbl . 

. 3  on 

@ 

7 

00 

Winesap . 

. .  2  50 

@ 

5 

60 

York  Imperial . 

(Si 

4 

75 

Uubbardston . 

@ 

3 

75 

King  . 

@ 

5 

75 

Baldwin . 

@ 

5 

25 

Greening  . 

.  4  00 

@ 

6 

50 

Ben  Davis . 

® 

3 

50 

Western,  box . 

@ 

2 

50 

Oranges.  Fla.,  repacked,  box  — 

. 2  75 

® 

3 

75 

California . 

75 

Grape  Fruit . 

. 3  00 

® 

5 

00 

Strawberries,  qt- . 

8 

ii} 

Cranberries,  bbl . 

(JO 

VEGETABLES. 

The  weather  has  been  bad  for  potato  handling 
and  top  prices  secured  only  for  stock  known  to 
be  free  from  frost.  At  upward.s  of  $2  per  bushel 
wholes.ale  buyers  cannot  take  many  chances  on 
tlie  quality  and  condition  of  what  they  arc  get¬ 
ting.  Cabbage  market  strong  at  recently  pre¬ 
vailing  prices.  Onions  dull  and  tending  lower. 
Celery  higher.  The  freeze  reported  this  week 
is  expected  to  shorten  the  supply  of  Soutlieru 
salads  and  other  vegetables.  Some  lettuce  is 
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now  bringing  high  figures,  and  sound 
beans  and  peas  are  very  high. 


I’otatoes—Maine.  1651b.  bag . 5  80 

State.  165  lb  bag  . . 5  75 

LongTsland.  1661b.  bag  . 6  50 

Bermuda,  bbl .  4  00 

Southern,  late  crop,  bbl . 4  00 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu .  1  00 

Brussel  Sprouts,  qt .  8 

Celeriac,  100  bunches . 3  00 

Beets,  bbl .  3  00 

Carrots,  bbl .  2  00 

Cabbage,  ton . 100  00 

New,  bbl . 2  50 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket . 2  00 

Onions.  State  and  W'n  White,  bu  ....  3  60 
State  and  Wn,  red  and  yel,  100  lbs  6  00 

Peppers,  bu . 2  00 

String  Beans  bu . 3  00 

'Turnips,  bbl . 2  75 

Squash,  bbl  .  3  00 

Parsley,  bbl .  5  00 

Egg  Plants,  bu . 2  00 

Okra,  bn . 1  50 

Kale,  bbl . 1  00 

Peas,  bu .  2  00 

Spiuacb.  bbl . 3  00 

'Tomatoes.  6-bkt  crate .  I  60 

Chicory,  bbl .  1  00 

Horseradish,  lOOlbs . 7  00 

Lima  Beans,  bu . 1  50 

Parsnips,  bbl .  3  UO 

HOTHOUSE  VEGETABLES. 

Tomatoes,  lb .  10 

Mushrooms,  lb .  20 

Cucumbers,  doz .  50 

Radishes,  110  bunches, . 2  50 

Rhubarb,  doz,  bunches .  50 


string 


@  6  25 
@  6  00 
@  7  25 
@  8  60 
@6  76 
@200 
@  16 
@  100 
@4  00 
@  3  00 
@120  0 
@  5  50 
@500 
@  4  00 
@  8  5o 
@  4  00 
@5  00 
@  3  25 
@  4  00 
@6  00 
@3  75 
@  3  00 
@  1  50 
@  8  00 
Iff.  i  OO 
@300 
@  2  75 
@  8  00 
@  3  00 
®  4  00 


@  20 
®  45 

@  1  50 
@  4  50 
@  60 


HAT  AND  STRAW. 

Choice  Timothy  Is  scarce!  other  grades  in  some 
surplus  and  hard  to  sell.  Straw  unchanged. 


Hay. 'T1  moth y,  No.  1.  ton  .  20  00  @2100 

No.  2 . 17  50  @18  50 

No.  3  . 14  00  @15  00 

Clover  mixed . 12  00  @18  00 

Straw,  Uye . H  00  @14  00 


GRAIN. 


The  wheat  market  recovered  part  of  last 
week’s  loss,  but  dropped  again,  owing  to  heavy 
damage  to  shipping,  and  the  probability  of  a 
stoppage  of  exports.  Corn  remains  high,  owing 
to  the  poor  Argentine  outlook,  and  the  rumors 
that  there  may  be  heavy  Government  orifers  for 
alcohol  from  com. 


Wheat.  No.  i.  Northern  Spring. . 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . 

Flour,  carlots,  at  N.T.  bbl . 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . 

Uye.  free  from  onion . 


....2  05  @ 

...  I  13  @  1  14 

.  9  75  @10  25 

....  65  @  68 

.  1  51  @  1  53 


FEED. 


Price.s  are  generally  higher,  as  the  city  mills 
are  sohf  up  to  their  capacity  and  freight  conges¬ 
tion  makes  it  hard  to  get  Western  siipplie.s  on 
short  notice. 

City  Bran  .  36  OO  @  38  00 

Middlings .  38  00  40  00 

Red  Dog .  46  00  48  00 

Corn  Meal  .  43  00  41  00 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

'I'hese  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  figures 
noted  here,  but  represent  produce  of  good  quality 
and  the  buying  opportunities  of  at  least  half  of 
New  York's  population. 


Eggs— Fancy,  white,  large,  doz .  54  @  58 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  50  @  53 

Ordinary  grades .  40  @  45 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb .  47  &  48 

Tub.  choice .  44  @  48 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb .  35  @  36 

Broilers;  common  to  good,  lb .  30  @  55 

Fricassee,  lb .  ....  22  @  25 

Fowls  . 25  @  30 

'Turkeys,  . .  84  @  39 

Leg  of  lamb .  26  @  28 

Lamb  chops .  25  @  30 

Roasting  beef . 25  @  28 

Pork  chops .  24  @  26 

l.oin  of  pork  .  22  @  25 

Lettuce,  head .  10  ®  16 

Cabbage,  head  .  25  @  35 

Potatoes,  peck  .  80  @  1  00 


Receipts  at  New  York  during  week  ending 


Feb.  7,  1917. 

Butter,  lbs . 

.  2,673,000 

.  866,790 

Dressed  poultry,  packages  . 

Live  poultry,  crates  . 

Cotton,  bales  . 

.  28,990 

.  12.. 594 

.  37,062 

.  40.303 

jjCinons,  boxes  .• . . . 

Onions,  sacks  . 

Oranges,  boxes . 

i'ctatoes,  bbls . 

.  3,015 

.  27,342 

.  101,038 

.  64,611 

.  628,600 

.  3,410 

.  758.000 

.  3,750 

.  1,. 572,200 

.  12,0!ti 

.  1,403 

'Tar,  bbls . 

CHICAGO  WHOLESALE  MARKET.S. 


Blitter,  twst  creamery . : . . .  38(3i  40 

Eggs,  fresh  .  41  @  42 

Live  steers .  7.60@  12.2.5 

Feeders  .  6.00@  9.35 

Calves  . . .  10.75(@  14.50 

Sheei»  .  7.50@  11.75 

Lambs  .  11.75®  14.35 

Hogs  .  11.25®  12.40 

Cabbage,  ton . 100.00@125.00 

Potatoes,  bu .  2.15®  2.25 

Apples,  bbl .  4.00®  6.00 

Live  fowls  .  20®  21 

Onions,  100  lbs .  7.00®  7.50 

Hothouse  Cueumbers,  doz .  40®  1.25 

Badishes,  doz.  bunches  .  25®  40 

'Tomatoes,  lb .  10®  IH 

Mushrooms,  lb .  40®  .55 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  WHOLESALE  MARKETS. 

Butter,  creamery  .  40®  45 

Eggs,  fresh  .  48®  55 

Potatoes  bu .  2.10®  2.35 

Cabbage,  ton  . . 100.00@125.00 

Onions.  100  lbs .  8.00®  8.50 

Apples,  bbl .  3.00®  4.50 

Veal,  lbs .  16®  16 Vi 

Live  fowls  .  24®  25 

Hay.  Timothy,  ton .  12.00®  16.00 

Alfalfa  .  12.00®  15.50 

Middlings,  ton  .  38.00®  43.00 

Jkiri'  meal  .  45.00®  46.00 


TOLEDO  SEED  MARKET. 

'J'imothy,  bu .  $2.45®  2.50 

Clover,  bu .  11. 00®  11. 35 

Alsike,  bu . : . 11.3.5®  11.45 


NEW  YORK  STATE. 

'Tlaioiliy.  bu . . 

Clover,  bu . 

Alsike  . . 

Alfalfa  . 


3.00®  3.25 

12.. 50@12.85 

12.. 50®12.75 
13.25@13..50 


Butter,  30c  per  lb.;  milk,  20c  per  gal. ; 
beef,  10c  to  ;  eggs,  40e  per  doz. ; 

oniou.s,  8e  lb. ;  potatoes,  $2  per  bu. ;  cab¬ 
bage,  $120  per  ton;  pork,  dre.ssed.  15c 
per  lb.  L.  H.  p. 

Niagara  Co.,  Pa. 


C»c  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


FARM  VALUES 
AND  RAILROADS 


Transportation  Problem  Must 
be  Solved  Nationally  in 
Order  to  Assure  Agricul¬ 
tural  Prosperity. 

The  greatest  industryof  the  United 
States  is  farming.  Next  to  that 
comes  transportation. 

Efficient  transportation  is  essential 
to  the  continued  welfare  and  business 
progress  of  the  nation.  To  the  farmer 
it  means  wider  markets  and  better 
prices  for  his  crops. 

Speaking  for  90%  of  the  railroad 
mileage  of  the  country  we  invite  your 
co-operation  in  the  solution  of  the 
railroad  problem  to  that  end. 

Make  Regulation  Efficient 

There  is  no  question  that  public 
regulation  of  transportation  has  come 
to  stay.  The  railroads  accept  it. 
They  ask  only  that  such  regulation 
be  made  efficient.  They  ask  that 
the  functions  properly  subject  to 
public  supervision — incorporation ,  the 
issuance  of  securities,  the  making  of 
rates — be  placed  under  the  direction 
of  a  single  responsible  national  body 
such  as  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  with  regional  sub-com¬ 
missions,  in  order  that  regulation  may 
be  kept  close  to  the  people.  They 
ask  that  such  regulation  be  so  ad¬ 
ministered  as  to  permit  therailroads  to 
earn  a  living  return,  to  attract  new 
capital  and  to  make  the  improvements 
and  extensions  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  serve  the  American  people 
fairly  and  efficiently. 

In  the  Federal  Reserve  and  Rural 
Credit  Banking  Systems  the  operation 
of  regional  divisions  under  Federal 
supervision  is  well  illustrated.  The 
railroads  seek  a  similar  solution  of 
their  problem. 

Commerce  is  Nation  Wide 

The  farmer  wants  free  trade  among 
the  states. 

Commerce  in  farm  products  is  not 
confined  to  state  lines.  It  is  nation 
wide.  Its  regulation  should  be  nation¬ 
al.  The  fundamental  state  right  is 
the  right  of  each  state  to  be  protected 
against  discriminations  by  other  states 
such  as  exist  today.  Every  barrier 
that  a  state  erects  to  the  free  move¬ 
ment  of  commerce  across  its  borders 
limits  the  farmer’s  market,  makes  it 
easier  for  speculators  to  control  pro¬ 
ducts  and  depress  prices  and  tends  to 
increase  the  cost  of  what  the  farmer 
has  to  buy. 

The  railroads  cannot  serve  49 
masters — 48  states  and  the  nation — 
and  serve  efficiently.  The  present 
system  of  multiple  and  conflicting 
regulation  is  wasteful  and  destructive. 

In  the  interest  of  all,  regulation 
should  be  in  behalf  of  all  the  states.. 
We  invite  discussion  of  this  question 
and  shall  be  glad  to  answer  questions 
and  to  supply  information  on  request. 

This  is  the  first  of  several  brief 
talks  on  this  subject. 

RAILWAY  EXECUTIVES^ 
ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

61  Broadway  New  York  City 

FRANK  TRUMBULL,  Chairman 

FRANCIS  H.  SISSON,  Assistant 
ALFRED  P.  THOM,  Counsel 
B.  F.  BUSH  R.  S.  LOVETT 

Receiver  Mo.  Pteific  Ry.  Ch.  Union  Pacific  R.  R. 
A.J.  EARLING  C.  H.  MARKHAM 

Pres.  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.  Pres.  Ill.  Cent.  R.  R. 
HOWARD  ELLIOTT  SAMUEL  REA 

Ch.  N.  Y.  N.H.&H.R.  R.  Pres.  Penn.  Ry. 

w.  j.  harahan  a.  h.  smith 

Pres.  Seaboard  Air  LineRy.  Pres.  N.  Y.  Central  Lines 
'T  ALKER  D.  HINES  FRANK  TRUMBULL 

Ch.  A.  T.  &  Santa  Fe.  Ry.  Ch.  C.  &  O.  Ry. 

HALE  HOLDEN  F.  D.  UNDERWOOD 

Pres.  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.  Pres.  Erie  R.  R. 

L.  F.  LOREE  H.  WALTERS 

res.  n.  &  H.  Co.  Ch.  AtlanticCoastLineR.R. 

DANIEL  WILLARD 
Pres.  B.  &  O.  R.  R. 


AILING  ANIMALS 


Paralysis 

I  have  a  sow  that  has  lost  the  use  of 
her  hind  parts;  she  sits  up  like  a  dog 
and  eats  well.  Will  you  tell  me  if  there 
is  any  cure  for  her?  d.  s.  e. 

Slaughter  the  sow  for  meat,  as  she 
is  in  good  flesh  and  healthy,  apart  from 
partial  paralysis,  which  has  been  caused 
by  confinement  and  overfeeding.  Treat¬ 
ment  would  not  be  likely  to  pay.  Pre¬ 
vention  is  all-important.  '  a.  s.  a. 


Worms 

I  have  a  mare  with  foal  that  is  troubled 
with  worms  of  different  kind.s.  Can  you 
give  me  a  remedy?  g.  a.  b. 

New  York. 

A  mare  in  foal  cannot  safely  be  given 
strong  medicine  for  the  destruction  of 
worms,  but  she  may  have  two  toaspoon- 
fnls  each  of  salt  and  sulphur  each  night 
for  a  week  or  10  days.  A  very  large  mare 
may  take  a  largi'r  dose.  The  iiK'dicinc 
may  bo  repeated  in  10  days  if  thought 
necessary.  a.  s.  a. 


Eye  Disease 

I  have  a  mare  eight  years  oM.  that  has 
had  sore  eyes  for  about  a  year. 

Every  time  she  is  driven  and  gets  warm 
her  oyes  get  worse,  swell  up,  get  in¬ 
flamed  and  suppurate.  I  have  tried  sev¬ 
eral^  remedies,  but  none  seem  to  help. 

New  York.  l.  c.  j. 

If  periodic  ophthalmia  is  present,  it  is 
incurable  and  will  end  in  blindness  of 
one  or  both  eye.s.  The  attacks  come  at 
intervals  of  00  days  or  thereabout.  Try 
the  effects  of  a  saturated  solution  of  boric 
acid,  applied  to  the  eyes  twice  daily,  and  i 
at  times  of  attack.  Also  apply  a  few  | 
drojis  of  a  15  per  cent,  solution  of  argyrol 
to  the  eyeballs  every  other  day  by  means 
of  a  medicine  dropper  or  soft  camels’  hair 
brush.  A.  s.  A. 


Ferret  With  Sore  Feet 

I  have  a  ferret  that  has  .some  kind  of 
an  itch  ;  its  feet  are  sore  and  scabbv.  It 
seems  ailing  most  of  the  time.  What  is 
best  to  feed  them  through  hunting  si'a- 
sou?  What  kind  of  a  place  should  I 
keep  them  in?  w.  w.  K. 

New  York.  j 

Apply  sulphur  ointment  daily  to  the 
sores  and  keep  the  box  perfectly  sweet 
and  clean.  Scatter  dry  sand  on  its  floor 
and  cover  with  sawdust,  then  put  in  the 
bedding.  Feed  warm  bread  and  milk 
once  daily,  and  two  or  three  times  a 
week  f('ed  a  little  raw  meet.  Keep  the 
box  scrupulously  clean,  and  also  wash  it 
with  a  disinfectant  now  and  then.  Put  ' 
in  a  small,  well-bedded  bo.x  above  tbe  ' 
floor  level  for  the  ferret  to  u.se  as  a  bed.  ' 

A.  s.  A.  ; 

Diarrhoea 

T  have  a  horse  that  has  had  the  scours 
for  three  mouths;  it  does  not  make  any 
diff'ereuce  what  I  feed  him.  I  had  his  teeth 
filed  a  few  days  ago,  but  it  did  not  do  any 
good.  He  has  a  good  appetite,  but  is 
growing  thin.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the 
trouble  is?  I  feed  corn  and  oats,  also 
stalks  or  Timothy  hay.  e.  a.  b. 

Stop  feeding  corn  and  stalks.  Add  one- 
ninth  part  of  wheat  bran  to  the  oats  by 
weight,  and  dampen  at  feeding  time.  In 
each  feed  mix  a  tablespoonful  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  two  iiarts  of  prepared  chalk  and 
one  part  each  of  suhnitrate-  of  bismuth, 
and  powdered  catechu,  alum  and  ginger 
root.  Increase  the  dose  if  necessary. 
Give  the  drinking  water  before  feeding. 
Make  the  horse  take  outdoor  exercise 
daily.  It  would  be  well  to  lessen  the 
amount  of  feed  materially  at  first  and  in- 
crense  it  gradually  as  impi'ovement  is 
noticed.  a.  s.  a. 


Cough 

What  is  the  trouble  with  one  of  my 
cows?  She  will  be  four  years  old  this 
Spring,  and  will  be  fresh  in  a  couple  of 
weeks.  She  is  thin,  and  eats  her  grain 
and  hay  all  right;  is  a  hearty  eater,  but 
has  a  cough  and  has  had  it  for  five  or  six 
weeks.  We  have  a  few  m  that  cough 
once  in  a  while,  but  .this  one  coughs 
often  ;  does  not  throw  up  anything.  Ller 
hide  looks  good  and  she  does  not  act  sick. 
I.ast  Fall,  when  we  fir.st  put  them  in  the 
barn  I  fed  them  millet  for  three  day.s, 
nothing  but  millet.  The  millet  was  a 
little  dusty  and  then  thi*ee  of  my  cows 
were  taken  sick  all  at  once.  They  acted 
as  though  they  ciiught  cold.  I  doctored 
them  and  are  all  right  now.  I  don’t  know 
yet  whether  the  millet  did  it  or  not.  I 
quit  feeding  millet  and  gave  them  good 
hay.  I  would  like  to  know  what  the 
trouble  is  and  what  to  do  for  it.  I  have 
a  warm  basement  barn  with  good  ventil¬ 
ation  and  water  bowls.  b.  v.  e. 

New  Yoi-k. 

Dusty  feed  may  _  cause  a  temporary 
cough,  but  a  chronic  cough  suggests  the 
presence  of  tubereulosi.s,  and  you  should 
thoroforo  arrange  to  have  the  cows  tested 
Avi^ih  tuberculin.  We  should  not  feel  jus¬ 
tified  in  i>re.scribing  treatment  until  the 
tc.st  has  been  aiiplieil.  Tuberculosis  is 
contagious  and  incurable.  a.  s.  a. 
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Scours 
Lead 
Direct  to 
Calf  Cholera 


And  Calf  Cholera  kills  thousands  of  calves.  The  digestive  organs 
are  paralyzed;  food  lies  in  an  undigested  mass  in  the  stomach; 
it  sours  and  ferments  and  decomposes.  Do  you  wonder  that  so 
many  calves  die  in  a  few  hours  after  cholera  strikes  ? 

Dr.  David  Roberts’ 

CALF  CHOLERA  REMEDY 

overcomes  the  trouble  by  righting  the  digestive  organs.  It 
regulates  the  flow  of  gastric  juice  and  soothes  and  heals  the  sore 
mucous  membrane.  It  liquefies  the  poisonous  gases  already 
formed  in  the  stomach  and  prevents  fermentation.  Digestion 
becomes  normal  and  the  disease  is  ended.  Don’t  let  the  trouble 
go  too  far.  Begin  with  Calf  Cholera  Remedy  right  away  when 
scours  appear.  The  disease  is  contagious. 

Laxotonic  relieves  stoppage  of  the  bowels,  which,  in  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  cases,  is  due  to  paralysis  of  the  digestive  organs. 
Ordinarily,  this  animal  disorder  is  treated  *or  constipation,  which 
oftentimes  results  in  the  animal’s  death.  Laxotonic  removes  all  risks. 

Cow  Cleaner  helps  COWS  at  calving  time.  Cleans  and  removes  the 
afterbirth  naturally?  leaves  organs  in  healthy  breeding  condition. 

Use  AntUepto  to  soothe  and  heal  soreness  of  genital  organs. 

Cow  Tonic  aids  digestion,  tones  and  conditions  the  cow  system, 
keeps  up  appetite  and  prevents  falling  off  of  milk. 

Breeding  Tonic  prepares  and  conditions  for  breeding.  Calves  are 
dropped  naturally,  complications  are  avoided.  Use  also  for  breed¬ 
ing  mares,  ewes  and  sows. 

Calf  Meal,  Diolice,  Badger  Balm  and  Stokvigor  are  also  Dr.  Roberts' 
Prescriptions  which  mean  better  live  stock. 

Get  Dr,  Roberta*  Live  Stock  Prescriptions  at 
your  drug  store— -nearly  4000  dealers  in 
United  States.  Don’t  by  any  means  accept 
any  package  of  animal  medicine  that  doea 
not  have  Dr,  Roberts’  picture  on  the  front. 

Look  for  it— it’s  your  assurance  of  healthy, 
profitable  stock.  If  you  do  not  have  Dr. 

Roberts’  184-page  “Practical  Home  Veteri¬ 
narian,”  treating  all  diseases  of  all  live 
stock,  enclose  $1.00  and  receive  copy  by  mail. 

Address 


Dr,  David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co. 

110  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 
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SKIM-MILK  outlet 


CREAM  OUTLET 


SKIM-MILK  OUTLET 


Here  is  the  heart  of 


THE 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

is  the  new  self-centering  De  Laval  bowl  with  detached  spindle, 
that  is  creating  such  a  sensation  in  the  dairy  world. 

This  new  De  J-^val  bowl,  with  patented  tangential  tubular  milk  pas¬ 
sages  and  patented  removable  milk  conveyor,  makes  possible  in  a  bowl 
of  given  size  and  weight,  operated  at  a  given  speed,  greater  skimming 
efficiency  and  capacity  than  has  ever  before  been  attained  in  any  other 
cream  separator  bowl. 

These  are  big  advantages  that  you  can  secure  only  in  the  De  Laval. 

But  aside  from  the  big  advantages  of  greater  capacity  and  closer  skim¬ 
ming,  there  are  many  other  important  improvements  in  the  New  De  Laval. 

All  discs  are  now  interchangeable  and  are  Unnumbered.  There  are 
fewer  discs.  On  account  of  greater  simplicity  of  bowl  construction,  the 
New  De  Laval  is  easier  to  wash  and,  capacity  considered,  is  still  easier 
to  run  than  before.  High  grade  construction  and  design,  together  with 
perfect  automatic  lubrication,  are  a  guarantee  that  the  splendid  De  Laval 
record  for  durability  will  be  maintained  in  the  new  style  machine. 

If  you  are  trying  to  get  along  without  a  cream  separator 
or  with  a  half-worn-out  or  unreliable  machine,  why  not 
get  a  NEW  De  Laval  NOW  and  stop  your  cream  waste? 
You  don’t  need  to  count  the  cost,  because  the  De  Laval 
will  soon  pay  for  itself. 

There  is  a  De  Laval  agent  near  you  who  will  be  glad 
to  explain  all  the  improvements  and  advantages  of  the 
NEW  De  Laval,  and  who  will  set  and  start  a  machine 
for  you  on  your  farm,  and  let  you  try  it  for  yourself. 

Why  not  see  the  nearest  De  Laval  agent  at  once?  If 
you  do  not  know  him,  write  to  the  nearest  office  for  any 
desired  information. 

New  Catalog  will  be  mailed  upon  request 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St..  Chicago 
50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL 
AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


Every  New  De  Laval  is 
now  equipped  with  a  Bell 
Speed-Indicator,  the 
“Warning  Signal”  which 
insures  proper  speed  and 
uniform  cream. 


GREATEST  BUGGY  BOOK 


—Postpaid 


ever  ofler^.  Over  150  new  styles  to  choose  from' 
more  than  you  will  find  in  20  stores— all  offered  at 
prices  that  save  you  $20  to  $40. 

SPLIT  HICKORY 

The  world’s  finest  vehicles — leaders  for  17 
years— more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
now  in  use.  All  guaranteed  2  years— all 
sold  on  30  days’  free  road  test  to  prove  the 
quality  and  convince  you  that  it  is  the  best  buggy  you 
can  buy.  This  year  1  am  showing  25  styles  of  ray  famous 
Split  Hickory  Special.  You  ought  to  see  them  and  the  prices 
,  I  quote.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  TODAY.  Address 

_ _  _  H.  C.  PHELPS,  Prea. 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  00.,  Station  290  Columbus,  Ohia 

Also  write  for  my  Farm  Wagon  and  Harnaas  Catalogs 

ff  s  9  s  &  g  s  e  s  e  g  w  &  M  w  0  0  w  9 


■M. 


'PHIS  is  my  Split  Hickory 
*  Special— “tho  finest 
bujTK'y  ever  boilt."  Has 
tnolued  steel  auto  seat— 
ncvcr-lcak  top— Renuios 
Split  Hickory  Wh  ' 


coat,  oilleai 
paintiocT* 


Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 


Grain  With  Silage 

This  is  my  first  experience  with  a 
.‘iiio.  I  have  mixed  hay  and  good  ctirii 
fodder.  What  should  I  feed  for  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration?  s.  K.  A. 

Pennsylvania. 

Feed  about  2o  pounds  corn  silage, 
eight  pounds  hay,  four  pounds  corn  sto¬ 
ver  per  head  per  day.  Make  up  grain 
ration  of  two  parts  distillers’  grains,  1% 
part  cottonseed  meal,  one  part  oil  meal, 
and  one  part  gluten  feed.  Add  one  per 
cent,  salt  to  mixture  in  making  it  up. 
Cottonseed  and  oil  meal  are  very  high  in 
price  at  present,  but  with  low  protein 
roughage  which  you  have,  these  high  pro¬ 
tein  concentrates  must  be  used  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  ration.  Possihlv  j'ou  could  get 
hold  of  some  peanut  n  tui,  at  a  reason¬ 
able  figure,  to  suhstitiae  lu  place  of  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal.  It.  F.  J. 


Peanut  By-products  for  Cows 

Will  you  advise  me  of  the  value  of 
peanut  by-products  as  a  source  of  pro¬ 
tein  for  dairy  cows?  I  have  an  offer  of 
a  <iuantity  of  this  feed  at  a  fair  price 
and  do  not  know  Whether  it  is  a  suit¬ 
able  feed.  A.  I).  A. 

New  York. 

There  is  both  high  and  low-grade  pea¬ 
nut  meal  on  the  market.  Both  are  by¬ 
products  from  the  peanut  oil  industry. 
The  low  grade  come-s  from  unhulled  ]>eii- 
uuts,  and  contains  about  27%  pmteiu, 
aiul  the  high  grade  3(5%.  Tin*  high- 
grade  meal  is  a  little  more  valuable  tliau 
cottonseed  meal,  while  the  low-grade 
meal  is  slightly  less  valuable.  This  feed 
can  be  successfully  used  iu  feeding  dairy 
cows.  Some  cows  may  not  take  to  it  at 
first  but  they  will  learn  to  eat  it.  It  is 
the  chcapc.st  source  of  protein  on  the 
market  at  the  jiresent  time.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  peanut  meal  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  use  for  a  long  time  by  Fu- 
ropeau  fanners.  .  ii.  F.  J. 


Ration  for  Cow,  Hogs  and  Hens 

1.  Will  you  toll  me  whiit  grain  I  n(M?d 
to  balance  the  following  rations?  For  a 
cow  tliat  is  due  t(*  calve  the  last  week 
iu  Fi'bruary,  I  am  feeding  two  quarts 
Alfalfa  meal  and  one  pint  cottonseed 
meal.  Feed  is  so  high  here  that  I  want 
to  reduce  my  feed  bills  without  dispos¬ 
ing  of  any  of  my  stock  and  still  keep 
them  in  good  condition.  The  cow  gives 
two  (piarts  of  milk  at  a  milking.  I  would 
like  to  substitute  beet  pulp  for  the  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal.  Can  I  do  so  without  great¬ 
ly  le.ssening  the  flow  of  milk?  2.  What 
would  you  consider  the  proper  amount  of 
middlings  to  feed  a  50-lb.  hog  to  be  us(>d 
as  a  breeder  when  gretwu?  I  am  feed¬ 
ing  one  quart  middlings  (brown)  and 
one  quart  Alfalfa  meal  three  times  a 
day.  I  have  been  told  that  beets  were 
not  good  for  hogs.  Is  it  so?  I  would 
like  to  feed  Alfalfa  meal  and  beet  pulp 
as  much  as  iiossible,  and  cut  out  all  the 
other  grain  I  can.  .3.  I  am  feeding  my 
hens  both  Avith  meat  meal  and  some 
corn,  I  hope  to  cut  out  the  coru  soon, 
though  I  have  been  told  that  you  could 
not  make  hens  lay  wi'hout  feeding  them 
corn,  but  I  don’t  believe  it.  p.  n, 

Maine. 

1.  In  all  probability  your  hay  is  mixed 
Timothy  and  clover.  This  being  the  case 
it  would  not  be  wise  to  drop  the  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  from  the  ration.  Unless  you 
are  securing  the  Alfalfa  meal  for  about 
the  same  price  or  a  little  less  than  for 
what  you  can  buy  wheat  bran,  you 
would  do  better  to  feed  bran  iu  place  of 
the  Alfalfa  meal.  Beet  pulp  would_  l>e 
good  to  put  into  the  ratiou.  You  might 
well  feed  one  part  bran,  one  part  Al¬ 
falfa  meal,  one  part  beet  pulp,  aud  one- 
half  part  cottonseed  meal.  Feed  enough 
daily  to  keep  the  cow  in  good  coiulitioa 
for  calving.  2.  Your  hog  should  have 
1%  to  two  quarts  middlings  per  day. 
Beets  fed  with  other  feeds  are  excel¬ 
lent  for  hogs,  particularly  breeding  stock 
and  you  would  do  well  to  feed  some  beet 
pulp  with  the  middlings,  8oak  the  beet 
l)ulp  in  hot  water,  add  the  middlings  aud 
skim-milk  or  .slop  as  the  case  may  be.  .3. 
An  excellent  dry  mash  for  hens  is  one 
jiart  corumeal,  one  part  middlings,  one 
part  bran,  and  one  iiart  meat  scrap.  A 
scratch  feed  can  be  made  up  of  equal 
parts  of  cracked  corn,  oats  and  barley. 

u.  F.  J. 


Dairy  Ration  Without  Silage 

I  have  gluten  _  feed,  mixed  feed 
(wheat)  and  corn  iu  the  ear.  Can  yon 
suggest  a  balanced  ration  from  above? 
Shall  I  have  the  corn  aud  cobs  ground 
up,  or  shell  the  corn?  Cows  are  IIol- 
steins  giving  40  pounds  3.6  milk ;  have 
no  silage,  but  about  a  peck  of  mangels 
every  night.  Hay  is  mixed,  portions 
practically  all  clover.  E.  A.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

Unleiis  yonr  hay  is  clover  for  the  most 
part,  it  is  difficult  tu_  balance  a  ration 
K'om  feeds  you  moutiou  and  get  suffi- 


cieut  protein  in  it.  This  is  probably 
the  case  since  you  say  portions  of  it  are 
all  clover.  Feed  what  hay  cows  will 
clean  up  together  with  mangels  as  you 
suggest  aud  then  make  up  grain  ration 
of  equal  parts  gluten  feed,  mixed  feed 
aud  corn  aud  cob  meal.  Add  one  per 
cent,  coarse  fine  salt  to  •mixture  when 
making  it  up.  Feed  grain  at  rate  of  a 
pound  to  3%  to  four  pounds  of  milk 
produced  daily.  ii.  f.  .t. 


Dairy  Ration 

AVill  you  figure  a  balanced  ratiou  for 
my  cows?  I  have  good  silage  and  mixed 
hay ;  have  been  feeding  molasses  feed, 
distillers’  grain  and  some  sprouts.  Glu¬ 
ten  .$1.95  i)er  cwt. ;  sprouts  .$1.70;  dis¬ 
tillers’  grains  $2 ;  molasses  feed  $1..“0 ; 
cottonseed  meal  $2.25.  H.  J.  V.  w. 

New  Y'ork. 

Feed  80  pounds  silage  aud  10  pounds 
mixed  hay  per  head  per  day.  Make  up 
grain  ratiou  of  two  parts  dried  distil¬ 
lers’  grains,  two  parts  gluten  feed,  one 
part  malt  sprouts,  one-half  part  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  and  one  per  cent.  salt.  Feed 
grain  at  i-ate  of  a  pound  to  3%  pounds 
milk  produced  daily.  ii.  F.  J. 


Sweet  Corn  for  Silage 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  as 
to  the  use  of  sweet  coru  for  the  silo?  Are 
there  any  good  reasons  for  not  using  it.  as 
well  as  the  other  varieties?  Will  it  keep 
as  well  as  the  other  kinds  if  put  iu  .silo  at 
proper  time  aud  iu  condition?  s.  J. 

Sweet  corn  would  make  good  silage 
when  properly  handled,  but  unless  it  is 
1  lacked  Avell  in  the  .silo  there  will  lie 
trouble.  It  contains  more  sugar  than 
lield  coru.  This  cause.s  extra  fermenta¬ 
tion,  which  is  more  likely  to  produce  a 
low  quality  of  silage.  If  the  silage  is 


RGCiVMt  feUL^S 


Johnny  presents  a  “Feeding  Problem  ”  to  Mother 
(Roiiroduced  from  N.  Y.  Evening  Telegram.) 


thoroughly  stamped  dowu  .a  good  <(uality 
of  feed  can  be  made  from  sweet  corn,  hut, 
generally  speaking,  more  and  better  silage 
could  be  made  from  .some  variety  of  field 
corn  which  ripens  well  in  the  locality.  In 
some  cases  the  ears  of  sweet  corn  are  big 
and  sold  for  the  niiirket  and  the  stalks 
cut  into  the  silo.  This  usually  gives  good 
satisfaction  when  the  stalks  are  thor¬ 
oughly  packed. 


Ration  for  Fattening  Cow 

•  Will  you  give  me  .an  economical  ration 
for  fattening  an  eight-year-old  cow  weigh¬ 
ing  about  1,2(K)?  I  would  like  to  fatten 
her  as  soon  as  possible ;  1  have  plenty  of 
coru  silage  aud  mixed  hay.  Other  feeds  I 
mu.st  buy  as  follows:  Cornnieal.  $2.2.5; 
linseed  meal.  $2.7.5 ;  cottonseed  meal, 
.^^..aO;  bran,  $1.99.  j.  M 

New  York. 

I  can  give  you  a  fattening  ration  from 
the  list  of  f(‘eds  given,  but  I  doubt  very 
much  if  3'ou  can  make  an  economical  gain 
at  the  present  high  feed  prices.  I  should 
take  what  I  could  get  for  the  cow  as  she 
now  stands  and  not  fatten  her.  How¬ 
ever,  if  you  wish  to  try  it  the  first  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  get  the  <'ow  to  eat  all  the  com 
silage  she  will.  To  do  this  cut  the  hay 
dowu  to  four  or  five  lb.s.  a  day.  Then 
make  up  gi’aiu  ration  of  one  part  oil  meal, 
one  pai-t  cottonseed  meal,  four  parts  bran, 
three  parts  corjimenl  and  1  per  cent.  salt. 
Feed  8  to  10  lbs.  of  grain  daily.  H.  F.  j. 


Ration  for  Freshening  Cows 

Please  give  me  a  balanced  ration  for 
milking  cows,  average  weight.  They 
have  good  .silage  with  but  few  ears  and 
good  Timothy  ha.v.  They  will  fre.sheu,  in 
Februaiw  or  March.  L.  3i,  Y. 

New  York, 

Since  you  have  Timothy  hay  to  feed 
with  silage  the  grain  ratiou  must  be 
made  up  of  high-proteiu  feeds  iu  order 
that  the  ratiou  may  be  balanced  or 
nearly  so.  good  ration  would  consist 
of  equal  paits  of  dried  distillers’  grains, 
cottonseed  meal  aud  gluten  feed.  Feed 
about  one  pound  of  grain  to  each  3  €o 
3^  lbs.  milk.  Feed  about  two  bushels 
of  silaire  daily  aud  what  hay  cows  will 
clean  uii.  n.  f.  j. 


Use  Better  Fertilizers 

It  Will  Pay 


re 


This  year  you  are  justified  in  using  the  best  fertilizer  there  is,  for  you 
getting  better  prices  for  your  crops  than  ever  before,  and  are  going  to  be  able  to 
sell  all  you  can  raise. 

This  is  the  year  to  work  your  land  and  make  it  produce  its  utmost.  Idle 
land  pays  no  dividends;  labor  is  high— make  it  productive  by  using  only  the  best 
fertilizers.  They  are  the  most  economical,  too,  because  they  go  further  and  take 
less  labor  to  apply.  Also,  remember  that  a  short  season  calls  for  quick-acting 
fertilizers.  Therefore  use 


A.A.C.  Fertilizers 


A.A.C.  Fertilizers  are  high  grade  fertilizers, — go  further, — cost  less  per 
acre — are  always  reliable  and  active,  mature  crops  quickly  and  improve  quality; 
are  sure  in  results;  help  to  keep  down  cost  of  growing  the  crop;  drill  well,  and 
are  easily  applied  in  machines,  saving  labor  which  this  year  will  be  worth  saving. 

The  winners  in  our  $3000  Contests  in  growing  Corn,  Wheat  and  Potatoes, 
found  it  paid  well  to  use  the  best  fertilizers.  Every  one  used  A.A.C.  Fertilizers 
exclusively — no  other  dressing  of  any  kind. 

First  Prize  Corn,  115  bushels  per  acre;  Average  10  Prize  Winners,  96.74  bushels  per  acre 

First  Prize  Wheat,  59.86  “  “  “  “  “  “  48.50  “  “  “ 

First  Prize  Potatoes,  375  “  “  “  “  “  “  331.3  “  “  “ 

Did  it  PAY?  Just  ask  the  Prize  Winners. 

We  ship  from  sixty  distributing  points  east  of  the  Mississippi,  therefore  you 
must  be  near  some  of  them,  and  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  best  service  and  a 
reasonable  freight  rate. 

If  we  have  no  agent  in  your  town,  we  want  one.  Write  us  for  agent’s  name 
or  ask  for  an  agency  yourself.  It  is  paying  50,000  others.  Why  shouldn’t' it 
pay  you  ?  It  is  a  real  opportunity. 

Many  of  our  brands  have  been  on  the  market  forty  to  sixty  years. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

NEW  YORK  — PHILADELPHIA  — BALTIMORE— BUFFALO— BOSTON  — CLEVELAND— CINcIlNNATI  — DETROIT  — SAVANNAH  — JACKSON Vlt-LE  — ATLANTA 
COLUMBIA.  S.  C. —CHARLESTON,  S.  C.— GREENSBORO  N.  C.— LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF.- MONTGOMERY.  ALA. 

PLEASE  ADDRESS  OFFICE  NEAREST  YOU 

Bulletins  of  Information  by  Dr.  Wheeler,  formerly  Director  of  the  R.  I.  Experiment  Station,  and  now  in  charge 
of  our  Service  Bureau,  —  which  shall  we  send  you?  Put  a  X  against  the  bulletins  you  want.  They  will 
be  sent  without  charge,  if  you  will  tell  us  how  many  acres  of  different  crops  you  plan  to  put  in  this  season. 


Vetch  and  Its  Culture 

Name 

Seeding  to  Grass  and  Clover 

A  ddress 

Alfalfa  and  Its  Culture 

This  season  I  plan  to  put  in  the  following  crops: 
acres  of 

— 

Winter  Wheat  and  Its  Culture 

Top-Dressing  Grassland  and  Pastures 

ft  ff 

Corn  and  Its  Culture 

ffff 

Crops  That  Pay 

ff  ff 

FILL  OUT  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON 
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CHEAPER 
THAN  ANY 
HOME  MIXED 
RATION 


3UCRENE 

Molasses  and  Grain  Products  Feeds 


Better  Results  at  Less  Cost 
than  Home  Mixed  Feeds 


Approved  by 

U.  S.  Government  Experts 


More  Milk  at 
Less  Feed  Cost 


J.  6.  Leed,  pro¬ 
prietor  of  Belmont 
Farms,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  fed  his  herd  of 


Scientific  feeding  is  the  order  of  the  day,  at  all  successful  dairies  and  stock  farms 
because  it  brings  better  results  at  a  big  saving  in  feed  cost. 

Sucrene  Feeds  have  made  their  way  for  sixteen  years 

r»n  «iirks>rirki>  vnstrif  They  meet  the  pressing  needs  of  the  farmer,  dairyman 
pc  ri  c  i  and  stock  raiser  for  Economical,  Read  y-to-Feed.  correctly 
balanced  rations — whether  he  is  feeding  for  milk  production,  veal,  beef,  pork,  poultry 
profit  or  horse  power.  They  are  the  original  and  recognized  standard  mol^ses,  grain 
and  grtiin  products  feeds. 

Sucrene  Feeds  Must  Be  Always  Up  to  the  Highest 

OilAlitv  .Stnnrlnrrl  Experts  preside  over  every  detail  of  manufacture. 

^  _  '  Raw  materials  are  subjected  to  careful  inspection  and 

chemical  analysis  before  being  unloaded.  Such  material  as  does  not  come  up  to 
standard  in  quality,  is  rejected.  The  process  of  mixing  is  tested  every  hour  to 
make  sure  that  all  ingredients  enter,  in  proper  proportion,  into  every  pound  of 
the  finished  product. 

We  positively  guarantee  every  sack  of  Sucrene  Feed  to  carry 
the  analysis  Printed  Thereon  or  better,  and  to  be  Uniform 
in  Quality. 

Sucrene  Feeds  Palatable — Highly  Digestible 

Pure  Cane  Molasses,  with  clean  wholesome  grain  and  grain  products,  make 
the  strongest  feeding  combination  known.  Molasses  is  stronger  in  digestible 
carbohydrates  (the  fat  and  energy  making  elements)  than  any  other  feed. 
It  makes  the  feed  appetizing,  aids  the  digestion,  prevents  bowel 
troubles— keeps  the  animal  in  good  health  and  spirits. 

Our  method  of  mixing  produces  a  mealy  feed;  not  sticky;  will  not 
sour  in  hot  weather. 

Sell  your  high  priced  grain.  Let  Sucrene  Feeds  cut  your  feed 
bills,  save  you  trouble  and  increase  your  profits. 

We  have  valuable  booklets  and  literature  on  scientific  feeding  of 
cows,  calves,  hogs,  steers,  poultry  and  horses.  They  are  free.  Fill 
out  and  mail  us  the  coupon  or  write  us  a  postal.  Write  today. 


high  grade  dairy 
cows  15  days  on  a 
home  mixed  ration, 
at  a  cost  of  160.26. 
Same  faerdfed  IS 
days  on  Sucrene 
Dairy  Feed  at  cost 
of  154.00  produced 
902  lbs.  more  milk. 


American  Milling  Company 


Sacrene  Station  5 

Peoria, 
Illinois. 


Please  send  me  Free  books  on  Feeding  and 
information  on  Feeds  checked  below:  (  5  ) 

Sucrene  Dairy  Feed 
Sucrene  Ho£  Meal 
Sucrene  Alfalfa  Horse  Feed 
Sucrene  Calf  Meal 
Sucrene  Poultry  Feeds 
Amco  Fat  Maker  (for  Steers) 

Amco  Dairy  Feed  (25^  Protein) 

(Send  for  1 00-lb.  trial  sack  Sucrene  Calf  Meal, 
J3.00;  Hog  Meal,  $2.00;  f.  o.  b.  mill.) 

Name _ _ _ _ _ _ 

P.  O . 

State . . 


1842 


The  Sevqjity-Fifth 
Anniversary  of 


1917 


LIGHT  DRAFT 
PLOWS 

Built  for  the  Field  Test. 

Three-Quarters  of  a  Century  of  “Knowing 
How”  Hammered  Into  Every 
One  of  Them. 

The  product  of  the  Parlin  Orendorff  Co.  has 
always  been  noted  for  simplicity  of  construction, 
ireat  strength  and  ease  of  operation.  It  was  upon 
such  a  basis  that  the  founders  of  this  business  made 
their  implements,  established  their  reputation,  and 
built  their  factory.  It  is  upon  the  same  foundation 
chat  the  business  has  been  carried  on  to  this  day, 
and  in  1917  we  celebrate  our  Diamond  Jubilee;  75 
years  of  practical  experience  gained  through  con¬ 
stantly  striving  to  provide  for  the  exacting  require¬ 
ments  of  three  generations  of  American  farmers. 

For  an  even  three-quarters  of  a  century  we  have 
met  the  demand,  and  today  we  operate  the  largest 
and  oldest  permanently  established  plow  factory  in 
the  whole  world.  “It’s  the  way  we  build  them." 


Light  Draft  Plows,  Harrows,  Planters  and 
Cultivators  are  made  in  all  types  and  sizes, 
to  meet  the  conditions  in  all  sections,  and 
are  Backed  by  an  Unqualified  Guarantee. 

We  also  make  the  most  complete  line  of  Trac¬ 
tion  Engine  Plows  produced,  and  we  have  a  special 
catalog  devoted  to  these  famous  plows. 

The  Little  Genius 
Engine  Gang  Plow 

was  the  most  popular  plow  shown  at  all  points  on 
the  1916  National  Tractor  Demonstration. 

We  will  send  P  &  O  Catalogs  to  any  address. 
While  P  &  O  Implements  are  sold  only  through 
established  implement  dealers,  we  welcome  corres¬ 
pondence  from  farmers  in  all  sections. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  or  Write  Us. 

Parlin  &  Orendorff  Company 

Canton,  Illinois 

Kan  sas  City  Dallas  Minneapolis 

Omaha  Portland  (Ore.)  St.  Louis 

Sioux  Falls  Spokane  Denver  Oklahoma  Ci^F 


STANDARD  LIVE  STOCK  BOOKS 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals, 


Plumb  . .  2.00 

Di.seases  of  Animals,  Mayo .  1.60 


The  Rural  Jl6w-Yorker.  333  W.  30th  8t.,  N.  Y. 


Send  for 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 
Catftlog  illustrated  in  colore  free* 

Wheel  Co.,  48Elni  Si.,  Quincy,  III, 


IT  shows  how  to  select  the 
right  location,  tells  about 
drainage,  light,  ventila¬ 
tion  and  distance  from  other 
buildings.  How  to  build  best 
for  the  small  herd  so  you  can 
properly  enlarge  later.  It  shows 

JAMES 

Sanitary  Barn  Equipment 

which  is  used  in  many  of  the  most 
profitable  barns  in  the  country. 
James  equipment  keeps  the  cows 
comfortable — makes  them  big¬ 
ger  producers,  increases  your 
profits.  The  JAMES  BOOK  has 
a  dairy  story  you  want  to 
know.  Will  be 
mailed  if  you 
just  tell  us 
when  you  ex¬ 
pect  to  build 
or  remodel 
and  for  how 
many  cows. 
Write  today. 

James 

Manufacturing 
Company 
EGSOCane  Street 
Fort  Atkinson, 
Wisconsin 

Elmira, 

N.y. 


Notes  from  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets 

204  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City 
February  8,  1917 


((’ontimied  from  page  241.) 

14%c  to  15c;  old  ewes,  7)4c  to  9e  per 
pound. 

ItOA.STI.VG  PlG.S  A.VD  DUESSEI)  PORK. - 

Roasting  pigs,  10  to  15  lbs.  each,  2()c 
to  21c ;  1.5  t(^  20  lbs.  each,  18c  to  20c 
per  lb. ;  25  to  20  lbs.  each,  17c  and  18e 
per  lb. ;  live  pigs,  40  to  (iO  lbs.  each,  l-5c 
to  17c  per  lb. ;  hogs,  medium,  80  to  100 
lbs.  each,  15c  to  loYjC  per  lb. ;  1(X)  to 
120  lbs.,  14V^c  to  15c:  125  to  150  lbs., 
14c  to  14j4c;  150  to  200  lbs.,  l.’U/^c  to 
14c;  over  2(M)  lbs.,  l.’lc  to  14c. 

Api’LES.^ — Market  continues  firm  and 
active  on  fancy  fruit.  No  improvement 
in  price  on  the  medium  and  lower  grades. 
Only  exceptionally  fancy  marks  bring 
tin*  higher  jirice.  Fancy  New  York  sState 
Italdwins,  .$4.75  to  .$5..50 ;  “A”  grade,  .$4 
to  -$4.50;  “B”  -and  ungriided,  .$'.2  to 
$.3.75.  Fancy  Greenings,  .$5  to  .$<! ;  “A” 
grade,  $8  to  $4  ;  Spy.  ,$4  to  $(5.50.  Wolf 
River,  $3.50  to  .$5;  McIntosh.  $4  to  .$0 ; 
Ben  Davis,  $2.50  to  .$3.50. 

I’OTATOE.S  A.\D  YeGETAHI.ES. - Potilto 

market  firm.  L.  I.  bbl..  ,$(>.25  to  ,$6.50; 
Maine,  180  lbs.  bulk,  $6.5()  to  $7.  Maine 
Cobbler.s.  165  lb.  bags,  $6.15  to  $6..50; 
Maine  Greon  Mountains,  1(55  lb.  bags, 
.$5.05  to  .$6..50;  State.  165  lb.  bags.  .$5.75 
to  .$6;  Virginia  .second  crop,  bbl.,  $5..50  to 
$(5.25;  16.5  lb.  bag.  $.5  to  $5. ,50;  Bermu¬ 
da  second  croj),  bbl.,  $7  to  ,$S..50;  Southern 
sweet  potatoes,  per  basket,  75c  to  ,$1..35 ; 
.Jersey,  basket,  S.5c  to  $1.75.  Onions, 
Orange  County,  red  and  yellow,  100  lb. 
bags.  $7  to  .$8.,50;  Massachusetts,  yellow, 
$7.25  to  $8.50.  Cabbage,  State,  ton,  $85 
to  .$100;  L.  I.,  bbl.,  .$6  to  ,$7 ;  Florida, 
basket,  ,$2.50  to  .$3.2.5.  Carrots.  South¬ 
ern,  per  hundred,  $2  to  $3 ;  State,  hun¬ 
dred  lbs.,  $2  to  $3.50.  Beans,  marrow, 
100  lbs.,  $11.8,5  to  $12;  pea,  $11.6.5  to 
$11.75;  red  kidney,  $11  to  $12;  red  mar¬ 
row,  $10.80  to  $11;  white  kidney,  $11  to 
$12;  imperials,  $0.50  to  .$10;  yellow  eye, 
.$0.50  to  $0.00. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup. — No.  1, 
clover  comb,  per  lb.,  14c  to  1.5c;  lower 
grades,  12c  to  14c :  buckwhea.t  extract¬ 
ed,  7c;  maple  .syrup,  $1.15  to  $1.25  gal. 

Nuts. — Hickory  nuts  stead.v  with 
light  demand.  Black  walnuts  dull  and 
weak.  Hickor.v  nut.s.  bn.,  $1.75  to  ,$2.2.5. 
Bull  nuts,  75c  to  $1  bu.;  black  walnuts, 
50c  to  75c. 

Hides. — No.  1  calf  skins  50c  per  lb.; 
No.  2  calf  skins.  4Sc  jier  lb. ;  bob  calf 
skins,  .$2  to  .$2.50  per  skin  ;  heavy  kip.s, 
,$6  to  $7  each  :  cowhides  18  to  2()c ;  horse 
hides,  $4  to  $8  each. 


New  Jersey  Tomato  Growers  Combine 

I’lie  tomato  growers  remain  firm  in 
their  fight  for  higher  prices.  In  the  hon¬ 
est  belief  that  they  have  taken  the  right 
kind  of  action,  necessary  for  their  pro¬ 
tection,  Burlington  (’ounty,  N.  .7.,  far¬ 
mers  organized  a  Tomato  Growers’  As- 
.sociation  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  court 
house.  Mt.  Holly.  N.  ,7.,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers  were  eb'cted  :  I’resident,  Fred 
I.ipjiincott,  Moorestown  ;  vice-pros.,  .Jesse 
A,  Granmer.  Burlington:  secretary,  Har- 
r.v  Brick,  Medford;  treasurer,  Nathaniel 
17.  .Jones,  Masonville.  This  action  was 
the  result  of  the  growers’  fiiilure  to  get 
an  agreement  from  the  canners  to  pay 
$12  a  ton  for  tomatoes,  run  of  fii'lds, 
this  year.  They  decided  that  they  could 
not  bring  the  canners  to  terms  without 
having  an  organization  to  back  the  stand 
they  have  taken. 

lieports  made  during  the  past  week 
indicate  that  the  outlook  is  encouraging. 
A  prominent  Philadelphia  commission 
merchant  who  takes  all  the  tomatoes  he 
can  get,  and  keeps  the  market  clean  in 
ordinar.v  times,  was  present  at  the  meet¬ 
ing.  and  stated  that  he  Avould  contract 
for  about  6(X)  acres  at  $12  a  ton,  and 
another  canner  with  a  factory  iit  Mt. 
Holly,  who  had  previously  contracted  for 
toimitoes  at  $10  a  ton  for  the  coming 
season,  stated  he  would  pay  $12  even  to 
those  with  whom  he  had  contracts  for 
$10. 

A  representative  of  the  Campbell  Soup 
Gompany,  Camden.  N.  ,7..  was  iiresent  iu 
an  effort  to  make  the  farmers  sign  up  at 
the  old  figure,  but  his  attempt  proved 
futile  as  the  farmers  are  determined  to 
receive  $12  a  ton  or  nothing.  The  far¬ 
mers  in  Burlington  Count.v  have  too  long 
been  imposed  upon  by  the  big  canner¬ 
ies.  and  now  that  they  have  united  are 
going  to  fight  this  price  war  to  a  fin¬ 
ish.  A,  X. 


Ed.H.Witte 


Y  O  U  R 
ENGINE 
SHIPPED 


TO  I>XY 


DON’T  wait  6or8weeks.  Wire  me 
your  engine  order  NO  W I  Get 

a  Hieh-Grade  WTTTE  Engine.  1  can  ship  any 
Biie— 2  to  22  H-P. — Kerosene  or  Gasoline — Station¬ 
ary,  Portable,  or  Saw-Rig- allready  tornn.  Ship 
today!  Fully  guaranteed  for  6  years.  _  Immediate 
shipment  proves  superior  factory  equipment,  and 
a  better  engine,  just  as  30  years’  WIXTE  success 
proves  the  superior  quality  of 

WITTE  Engines 

No  other  similar  factory  can  offer  you  the  en¬ 
gine  quality  and  service  that  I  ana  prepared  to 
give  every  WITTE  engine  user.  If  you  don't 
Know  about  WITTE  engines,  write  for  my 
FREE  BOOK  tcllinpr  **How  To  Judge  En¬ 
gines.*'  Given  valuable  pointers  gath*- 
ered  from  over  30  years  of  practicsl 
engine  experience  not  guess  work. 
Write  today.  Witte,  Pres.. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS* 
1891  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
1691  Empire  Bldg.. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


fO 


When  E.  Z.  Hitt,  of  Altenburg,  Mo., 
bought  his  LIMEPULVER  he  made 
generous  applications  of  pulverized  lime¬ 
stone.  He  writes:  "Never  before  the  application  of  pul¬ 
verized  limestone  could  we  grow  alfalfa  bleber  than 
knee  high,  but  since  the  application  my  first  cuttine  was 
waist  bleb  and  bipber.” 

G^he  leffreul  jmePulveR 

Enables  any  farmer  to  ennd  limcston^riebt  on  the  farm 
at  the  rate  of  from  1  to  7  tons  per  hour.  Rock  can  be 
fed  weizhine  60  lbs.  or  more,  and  instantly  reduced  to 
dust,  or  crushed  for  road  and  concrete  work.  Portable” 
Every  machine  guaranteed.  Write  for  trial  offer. 

THE  JEFFREY  MANUFACTURING  CO, 

265  First  Avenub  Columbus,  Ohio 


IfeisiHMi  Alfalfa 

Instead  onCneelligh 
BecaiKeHeUsed 


S  KEMP  CUMAX  SPREADER 


A  LIGHT  WEIGHT  TWO  HORSE  SPREADER 
The  drum  is  to  the  manure  spreader  wljat  the  cutter  har 
is  to  tiie  mower.  Tliis  New  Kcinp  Climax  has  reversible, 
Self-Sharpening  (iraded  Flat  Teeth,  with  eiielosed  drum 
that  will  handle  all  material  at  one-third  less  power. 
It  shreds  ti»e  material.  You  get  over  40  years  experience 
in  this  machine.  Write  for  catalog. 

THE  N.  J.  KEMP  CO.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


Potatoes  were  a  l!ght(‘r  yield  thau  for 
.several  years,  but  the  price  makes  up  for 
small  yield.  About  100  bu.  per  acre  and 
,$1.75  wholesale  at  present.  Corn  about 
75  per  cent  of  croii,  worth  $1.  This  is  a 
great  cabbage  section.  ’Phis  year  about 
four  tons  per  acre.  $.30  per  ton.  Hogs, 
good  crop  and  good  health,  with  present 
price  0^/4  cents  on  foot.  Barley.  30  to  40 
bushels  per  aere  and  worth  ,$1.20.  Wheat 
poor,  but  very  little  raised.  Taxes  high. 
On  my  own  farm  of  only  200  acres  I  paid 
almost  $400.  I  think  we  are  having 
enough  cold  weather  to  moi-e  than  bal¬ 
ance  np  our  hot  Summer.  Three  times  40 
below,  and  20  to  25  below  is  commou. 
This  record  tt'mperature  is  official  from 
the  State  normal  school.  E.  a.  c. 

Pierce  C'o.,  Wis. 


Mrs.  Hen  Demands  Comfort! 


Pen  her  up  in  a  bare,  hot  yard  and  she 
almost  gets  a  sunstroke.  Set  out  a 
plum  tree  or  two  and  you  make  a  double 
profit  I  The  Farm  Journal  gives  you 
many  such  cross-cuts  to  profits.  Its 
poultry  department  is  way  ahead  oi 
many  poultry  papers. 

Practical,  common-sense,  business-like  suggestions — 
hundreds  of  ’em-^very  issue.  Not  only  about  chicken 
raising  but  every  interest  of  farm  life.  Articles  by  farm 
experts — household  hints  that  save  steps  and  dollars. 
You  need  this  all-’round,  helpful  paper.  Don’t  miss 
another  issue!  $1  for  5  years.  Money  back  any  time! 
Ask  for  Free  Sample  copy  and  your  1917  Poor  Richard 
Almanac.  It’s  free  also. 


The  Farm  Journal 

130  WashingtoD  Square,  Pbiiadelpoia 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Feb.  2  a  gas  explosion 
in  a  tenement  in  Chicago’s  crowded  West 
Side  caused  the  death  of  25  persons,  and 
injuries  to  many  more.  Much  suffering 
resulted  from  exposure  in  thin  garments 
to  a  temperature  below  zero. 

There  was  a  run  on  the  naturalization 
bureaus,  both  State  and  Federal,  in  New 
York,  Feb.  5,  drawn  mainly  from  Ger¬ 
mans  and  Austrians  who  wished  to  take 
out  their  first  papers  and  thereby  escape 
being  placed  in  a  detention  camp  in  the 
event  of  war.  At  the  County  Clerk’s 
office  it  was  estimated  that  about  140 
men  announced  their  intentions  to  be¬ 
come  citizens,  as  against  a  normal  50  a 
day.  About  lOO  received  their  papers.  A 
great  increase  in  naturalization  was  re¬ 
ported  from  Chicago. 

The  Saxon  motor  plant  at  Detroit, 
Mich.,  burned  to  the  ground  Feb.  3.  The 
loss  was  $200,000,  and  2,000  men  are 
thrown  out  of  work: 

Seven  persons  were  killed  and  52  in¬ 
jured,  12  dangerously,  when  Burlington 
Train  No.  12,  eastbound,  struck  a  broken 
rail  at  Cromwell  station,  six  miles  from 
Creston,  la.,  Feb.  2.  The  engine,  mail, 
baggage  and  smoking  cars  -  remained  on 
the  track,  but  six  steel  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
mans  went  down  a  40-foot  embankment 
into  the  ditch. 

Both  Oregon  and  Idaho  have  killed 
anti-alien  land  hills  under  consideration, 
which  were  considered  as  embarrassing 
to  friendly  relations  with  Japan. 

Two  men  are  under  arrest  as  the  result 
of  a  fire  which  wiped  out  the  plant  of  the 
Brewster  Cocoa  Manufacturing  Company, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Feb.  6,  entailing  a 
loss  of  $600,000.  The  .Jersey  City  police 
are  suspicious  because  it  was  the  second 
fire  in  the  plant  within  a  few  hours.  The 
first  fire  caused  little  damage. 

It  is  reported  from  Washington  that 
none  of  the  91  vessels  belonging  to  Teu¬ 
tonic  nations  now  interned  in  American 
ports  will  be  seized  by. the  Government  of 
the  United  States  in  case  of  further  diffi¬ 
culties  between  the  nations.  There  have 
been  many  sensational  reports  of  injury 
to  these  vessels  by  the  crews,  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  seizure. 

The  plant  of  the  Standard  Garment 
Company,  Columhia,  Pa.,  was  entii'ely 
destroyed  by  fire  Feb.  7,  at  an  estimated 
loss  of  $100,000. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  annual 
Eastern  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Fruit  Growers’  Association  will  he  held 
at  Poughkeepsie,  Feb.  21-23.  The  pro¬ 
gram  includes  an  address  by  Dr.  Van 
Slyke,  of  the  State  Experiment  Station 
on  “Fertilizers,”  and  one  on  “Humus  in 
the  Soil,”  by  Edward  VanAlstyne.  An¬ 
other  session  will  be  filled  with  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  apple  packing  law.  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  Wilson  an^i  others 
will  give  addresses  on  this  subject.  Prof. 
H.  II.  Whetzel,  of  Cornell  College  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  will  give  two  addresses,  one  on 
“Dusting,”  and  one  on  “Pear  Blight.” 
Prof.  W.  H.  Chandler,  of  Cornell,  will 
talk  on  “Pi-uning.”  Mrs.  D.  C.  Noble,  of 
Middlebury,  Vt.,  will  talk  on  “Our  Insect 
Friends  and  Foes  and  Plow  to  Know 
Them.”  Prof.  Stewart,  of  the  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  will  talk  about  the  blis¬ 
ter  rust  of  currants. 

It  is  stated  that  Dean  A.  F.  Woods  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  will  accept  the 
presidency  of  the  Maryland  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture.  No  change  will  be 
made  at  either  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota  or  the  Maryland  college  until  the 
end  of  this  school  year. 

WASHINGTON.— The  Senate  Feb.  3 
passed  a  bill  appropriating  $150,000  to 
pay  claims  of  letter  carriers  in  Southern 
States  for  carrying  the  mails  53  years 
ago.  There  are  more  than  a  thousand 
claimants  scattered  over  the  States  of 
Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Missouri, 
Louisiana  and  Texas.  A  provision  was 
appended  to  the  hill  limiting  the  compen¬ 
sation  for  the  claim  lawyers  to  20  per 
cent,  of  the  claims. 

The  long  struggle  in  Congress  to  im¬ 
pose  a  “literacy  test”  for  the  exclusion  of 
immigrants,  dating  back  to  the  Cleveland 
Administration,  finally  won,  Feb.  5,  when 
the  Senate,  following  the  same  action  by 
the  House,  passed  the  immigration  bill 
over  the  President’s  veto  hy  a  vote  of  62 
to  19. 

Senator  William  Hughes  of  New  .Jersey 
called  up  in  the  Senate,  Feb.  6,  and  had 
passed,  after  a  brief  explanation  of  its 
provisions,  the  bill  which  he  urged  upon 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Judiciary  to 
punish  threats  against  the  President.  The 
bill,  which  has  passed  the  House  and  now 
goes  direct  to  the  President  for  his  sig¬ 
nature,  provides  that  “any  person  who 
knowingly  and  wilfully  deposits  or  causes 
to  he  deposited  for  conveyance  in  the  mail 
or  for  deliveiT  from  any  post  office  or  by 
any  letter  carrier  any  letter,  paper,  writ¬ 
ing,  print,  missive  or  document  contain¬ 
ing  any  threat  to  take  the  life  or  to  inflict 
bodily  harm  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States  or  who  knowingly  or  wil¬ 
fully^  makes  any  such  threat  against  the 
President  shall  upon  conviction  be  fined 
not  exceeding  $1,000,  or  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  five  years,  or  both.” 

Nearly  $15,000,000  was  added  to  the 
navy  bill  in  amendments  offered,  Feb.  6, 
as  an  earnest  of  the  intention  of  Con¬ 


fess  to  back  up  President  Wilson  to  the 
limit  in  his  stand  for  American  rights. 
The  amendments  adopted  by  the  House  in 
committee  of  the  whole  represent  every¬ 
thing  the  Navy  Department  has  ask  d  in 
the  way  of  emergency  appropriations  in 
so  far  as  items  reported  in  the  bill  are 
concerned.  The  army,  on  the  other 
hand,  got  nothing  in  the  way  of  an  emer¬ 
gency  appropriation,  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  $,320,000,000  estimate  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  was  cut  to  $247,061,- 
108,  or  $20,500,000  less  than  the  appro¬ 
priation  hill  for  the  current  year.  Feb.  S 
the  House  voted  the  President  a  lump 
sum  of  $150,000,000  for  the  purchase  and 
equipment  of  submarines,  destroyers  and 
merchant  protectors. 


Distinguished  Jerseymen 

At  the  recent  State  meeting  at  Tren¬ 
ton  an  Alfalfa  Association  was  formed 
with  the  following  committee :  Col.  W. 
F,  Whittamore,  of  Sussex  County ;  Fred 
Lippincott,  Burlington ;  Wm.  H.  Reid. 
Monmouth ;  H.  M.  Loveland,  Salem,  and 
J.  M.  Evans,  Middlesex.  Also  a  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Association  with  the  following : 
W.  W.  Titsworth,  of  Sussex  County ; 
Daniel  Y.  Lewis,  Bergen ;  F.  T.  Torbett, 


Passaic ;  John  W.  Hendrickson,  Mercer ; 
John  V.  Bishop,  Burlington ;  W.  W. 
Shute,  Cumberland,  and  William  Hackett, 
Salem.  The  committee  appointed  .John 
W.  Bartlett,  extension  specialist  in  dairy¬ 
ing  of  the  New  .Tersey  State  Agricultural 
College,  to  act  as  secretary. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Farmers’  Week,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  12-17. 

New  York  State  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Association,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  13-15. 

Michigan  State  Horticultural  Society, 
midwinter  meeting,  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich.,  Feb.  20-21. 

i"  w  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  annual  Eastern  meeting,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  Feb.  21-23. 

American  .Jersey  Cattle  Club,  New 
York  City,  May  2. 

Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Worcester,  Mass.,  June  6. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
foi’ty-second  annual  meeting,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  June  27-29. 


Florida  is  a  sorry  sight  this  morning 
(Feb.  2).  We  have  had  Summer  weather 


for  weeks  and  last  night  the  thermome¬ 
ter  went  down  to  20  degrees.  All  vege¬ 
table  crops  are  killed,  the  citrus  fruit  are 
ruined  for  this  year,  and  possibly  next, 
and  no  doubt  many  trees  are  killed.  A 
freeze  in  midsummer  in  New  York  would 
not  do  more  damage  than  was  done  in 
Florida  last  night.  It  is  a  hard  blow  for 
the  farmers  and  fruit  growers  in  this 
State,  few  of  whom  are  prosperoujs. 
Farming  is  gambling  pure  and  simple, 
the  weather  being  the  great  element  of 
chance  down  here.  xj.  p.  H. 

Lake  Co.,  Fla. 


The  county  jailer,  although  a  well 
meaning  man,  is  illiterate  and  spelling  is 
a  trifle  difficult  for  him.  One  day  last 
Spring,  pencil  and  paper  in  hand,  he  went 
through  the  jail  to  get  suggestions  from 
the  inmates*  as  to  changes  in  the  dietary. 
“We  would  like  to  have  some  rhubarb,” 
suggested  one  prisoner.  “You  may  have 
it,”  replied  the  jailer,  who  then  com¬ 
menced  trying  to  record  the  request.  He 
began  “ru,”  hastily  abandoned  that  for 
“reu,”  and  then  put  “I’oo”  and  “rheu” 
successively.  Thoroughly  exasperated  at 
last  he  fiercely  exclaimed :  “Rhubarb  be 
hanged  !  You’ll  get  cabbage.” — Louisville 
Post. 


F.  o.  b. 
Racine 


$1150 

For  Mitchell  Junior— 120-inch 
Wheelbase 


Racine 


$1460 

For  7-Pass.  Mitchell — 127-inch 
Wheelbase 


Now  Also  An  $1150  Model 

With  Nearly  All  the  Mitchell  Extras 
A  Doubled  Output  to  Meet  a  New  Demand 


Thousands  of  men  have  wanted  a 
car  with  all  the  Mitchell  extra  fea¬ 
tures.  But  they  did  not  want  a  car 
so  big  and  impressive.  They  did  not 
want  a  7-passenger  car. 

We  have  built  for  them  the  Mitchell 
Junior — a  Mitchell  Six  in  little  smaller 
size.  Its  40  horsepower  is  ample  for 
five  passengers.  Its  120-inch  wheel¬ 
base  gives  plenty  of  room  for  five — 
more  than  most  makers  give. 

The  $1150  price  gives  all  of  the  sav¬ 
ing  to  the  man  who  doesn’t  want 
extra  power  and  size. 

Last  year  we  sent  out  thousands  of 
these  cars  before  announcing  this 
new  model.  And  Mitchell  Junior 
has  proved  itself  as  perfect  as  the 
larger  Mitchell.  So  we  have  more 
than  doubled  our  factory  capacity,  to 
build  as  many  Mitchell  Juniors  as  we 
build  of  the  7-passenger  Mitchells. 

Hundreds  of  Extras 

Both  of  the  Mitchells  embody  hun¬ 
dreds  of  extras,  paid  for  by  factory 
savings.  They  give  you  at  least  20 
per  cent  extra  value  over  other  cars 
in  their  class.  All  because  John  W. 
Bate,  the  g^eat  efficiency  expert,  has 
cut  our  factory  costs  in  two. 

There  are  31  extra  features — things 
which  other  cars  omit.  On  this  year’s 
output  these  extras  alone  will  cost  us 
about  $4,000,000. 

There  is  much  added  luxury.  We 
have  added  24  per  cent  to  the  cost  of 
finish,  upholstery  and  trimming. 
That  is  all  paid  for  by  savings  made 
this  year  in  our  new  body  plant. 

And  there  is  now  100  per  cent  over¬ 
strength  in_ every  vital  part.  That  is, 
every  part  is  twice  as  strong  as  need 
be.  The  evidence  is  that  this  double 


strength  makes  the  Mitchell  a  life¬ 
time  car. 

Twice  as  Strong 

The  Mitchell  standard  for  many 
years  has  been  50  per  cent  over¬ 
strength.  Under  that  standard  Mitch¬ 
ell  cars  have  proved  marvels  of  en¬ 
durance. 

Two  Mitchells  that  we  know  of 
already  have  exceeded  200,000  miles 
each.  Seven  of  them  have  averaged 
175,000  miles  each — over  30  years  of 
ordinary  service. 

But  in  1913  Mr.  Bate  spent  a  year 
in  Europe.  When  he  came  back  he 
started  out  to  double  our  margins  of 
safety — to  more  than  match  the  high¬ 
est  European  standards. 

It  has  taken  years  to  do  this.  But 
we  announce  this  year  this  double 
strength  in  every  vital  part. 

Over  440  parts  are  built  of  tough¬ 
ened  steel.  All  parts  which  get  a 
major  strain  are  built  of  Chrome- 
Vanadium.  We  use  steel  alloys  which 


TWO  SIZES 

lVfi'f'r‘hf‘11  roomy,  7-pas.sen- 
ger  Six,  with  127-inch 
wheelbase.  A  high-speed, economical, 
48-horsepower  motor.  Disappearing 
extra  seats  and  31  extra  features  in¬ 
cluded. 

Price  S1460,  f.  o.  b.  Racine 

Mitchell  Junior  on 

similar  lines  with  120-inch  wheelbase. 
A  40  -  horsepower  motor  —  K-inch 
smaller  bore  than  larger  Mitchell. 

Price  Sll 50,  f.  o.  b.  Racine 

Also  all  styles  of  enclosed  and 
convertible  bodies.  Also 
demountable  tops. 


cost  US  up  to  15  cents  per  pound.  And 
all  the  parts  on  which  safety  depends 
are  made  oversize. 


One  result  shows  in  the  Bate  canti¬ 
lever  springs.  We  have  used  them 
for  two  years,  on  thousands  of  cars. 
And  not  one  spring  has  broken. 

That  one  fact  will  illustrate  what 
this  extra  strength  means  in  every 
vital  part.  For  you  know  how  springs 
break  under  shock. 

Exclusive  Values 

These  extra  values  are  exclusive  to 
Mitchell  cars.  No  other  factory  in 
the  world  could  include  them  at  the 
Mitchell  price. 

This  model  plant,  covering  45  acres, 
was  built  and  equipped  by  John  W. 
Bate.  Every  machine  is  adapted  to 
build  this  one  type  economically. 
The  methods  employed  here  have  cut 
our  factory  cost  in  two. 

That  is  what  pays  for  these  extras. 
That  is  what  pays  for  this  vast  over¬ 
strength. 

Now  a  new  body  plant — building  all 
Mitchell  bodies — saves  us  a  vast  sum 
more.  That  goes  into  luxury— into 
heat -fixed  finish,  into  rare -grade 
leather,  into  countless  dainty  details. 
The  latest  Mitchells  are  the  hand¬ 
somest  cars  under  $2000. 


Go  see  these  extras,  which  are  num¬ 
bered  by  the  hundreds.  See  what 
they  mean  in  a  car.  You  will  not 
want  a  fine  car  which  lacks  them. 

There  are  Mitchell  dealers  every¬ 
where.  If  you  don’t  know  the  near¬ 
est,  ask  us  for  his  name. 

MITCHELL  MOTORS  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Outwitting  the  Frost  King 
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When  the  snow  lies 
deep  on  meadow  and  pas¬ 
ture,  the  farseeing  dairyman  re¬ 
joices  in  his  trusty  NatcoSilo.  Sweet, 
juicy  and  free  from  mold,  the  silage  holds 
cows  to  full  milk  flow  and  puts  flesh  on  the 
steers  and  fattening  lambs.  Your  corn  crop  will  go 
40?S  farther  when  preserved  in  a 

Natco  Imperishable  Silo 

**The  Silo  that  Lasts  For  Generations” 

Built  of  glazed  hollow  tile  impervious  to  air  and  moisture,  and  frost-resisting, 
it’s  the  silo  that  needs  no  repairs— no  painting— has  no  hoops  to  tight¬ 
en.  Strongly  reinforced  and  fully  guaranteed.  Simple  in  dC' 
sign;  only  two  shapes  of  tile  usm;  any  mason  can  erect  a 
Islatco.  Will  increase  the  value  of  your  farm. 

Send  for  ogr  Silo  catalog  and  our  book,  "Natco  on 
I  ,  the  Farm, ’’—both  free.  Tell  us  what  you  intend 

to  build.  We  have  valuable  building  plans 
—free.  Write  today. 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company 
1121  Fulton  Bide.,  Pittiburgh,  Pa. 

tS  Factories 
Prompt  Shipments 
Short  Hauls 


I 
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How  Full 
is  Your  Silo? 

A  silo  usually  settles 
about  one-fourth 
after  filling.  Our 
plan  will  save  you 
$75  to  $150  yearly— 
the  bigger  your  silo  the  greater  the  saving. 
Get  a  Papcc  Ensilage  Cutter;  fill  and  re¬ 
fill  your  own  silo.  Your  engine — 3  li.  P. 
and  up— will  run  it  and  fill  any  silo. 

The  1917  Papec  Catalog  fully  explains 
how  you  can  make  your  silo  earn 
more.  You  should  have 
this  book.  It’s  free, 

Write  today. 


GREEN 

MOUNTAIN  SILOS 

Are  Better  All  'Round 

,  Creosote-dipped  staves  defy  the 
weather;  extra  strong  hoops  give 
stability  and  strength;  tlglit- 
,  fitting,  safe-like  doors  keep  the 
!  silage  sweet:  new  anchorage  sys- 
}  tem  prevents  blowing  over.  A 
BEAL,  silo  in  performance  as  well 
\  as  in  looks.  Write  for  booklet. 

THE  CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 

388  West  Street 
Rotland,  Vermont 


P.\PEC  MACHTNE  CO. 

10  Main  St.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

U  Distributing  Stations 

Send  for  36-page  blrds- 
eye  on  handling  silage— 
a  chapter  from  "Modern 
Silage  Methods.”  1917  edi¬ 
tion  of  this  book  25c. 

264  pages.  Answers 
all  silage  or  silo 
questions.  Ohio 
Silo  Filler  Cat-  ■» 

_  alog  FREE.  < 

ThoSllverMfg.Co.,  Bci  364  Salem, Ohio 


With  a  UNADILIA 

You  should  have  NO  concern  over  the  soaring 
prices  of  grain  feeds.  A  Unadilla  provides  the 
best  kind  of  succulent  food  —  economical  and 
milk  producing.  Unadilla  Silos  won  their  high 
place  among  dairymen  on  merits  of  durability, 
simplicity,  convenience.  Send  for  our  well  Him- 
fraud  ealaloe,  where  its  features  are  explained. 
Agents  Wanted. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Boi  C  Unadill*,  N.Y. 

luuiiiiiuiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiuiiuuuiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiuiiuiiiimimmiiiii 


Dorit  blame  youi*  Cows- 
Get  this  Book-Its  Free 


It  shows  the  way  to  make 
more  money  on  your  cows. 
Written  by  authorities  on 
^  dair)' feeding.  Tells 
why  the  famous 

HARDER 
SILOS 

are  used  by  the  IT.  S. 
Govt,  and  tliousands 
of  successful  dairy¬ 
men.  Write  today 
and  get  this  valu 
aids  book. 

Harder  Mfg.  Co., 


Bex  11  CobIeskni,N.y. 


Ensilage  can’t  spoil  in  an  Economy  SUo?, 
Perfect  fitting  doors  make  the  silo  perfectly 
air-tight.  That  means  fresh,  sweet  ensilage 
all  the  time.  Quick,  easy  adjustment. 
Strong  steel  hoops  form  easy  ladder.  Built 
of  White  or  Yellow  Pine,  Oregon  Fir  or 
Cypress.  You  can’t  buy  a  better  silo. 
Anchoring  system  with  every  silo.  Our 
motto  is  Qnmlty.  Factories  at  Frederick, 
Md.,  and  Roanoke,  Va.  Wpite  for  free  catalog. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.  J,  Frederick,  Md. 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


?ii:i 


You  Can  Positively  Save 
Considerable  Money  If 

You  n 

Buy  a 


GLOBE 
SILO 


now 


Also  get  more  Silo  for  your  money 
with  our  5-ft.  extension  roof.  Write 
now  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO., 


reipiTwAu-  SILOS 


SCOTLUMBER  SILOS 

Kc quire  no  noops. 
Economical  because  they  last  longrer.  Air  tigrht, 
frost  and  water  proof.  Absolutely  Guaranteed. 

In  use  for  15  years.  Send  for  catalog, 
prices,  terms  and  Agency  Proposition. 

SCOTT  LUMBER  CO. 

Box  110  -  NORWICH,  N.Y.  S 


Cushman  Liqht  Weight  Engines 


The  all-purpose  farm  engines,  for  farm- 
m  ers  who  want  an  engine  to  do  many  jobs  in 
m  many  places  instead  of  one  job  in  one  place. 
m  Built  light,  built  right.  Weigh  only  about  one* 
m  fifth  as  much  per  horsepower  as  ordinary 
M  farm  engines,  but  so  well  built,  balanced  and 
governed  that  they  run  even  more  steadily  and 
quietly.  No  loud  explosions,  no  fast-and-slow 
speeds,  like  old-fashioned  heavyweights,  but 
steady  and  quiet  like  automobile  engines. 

Before  Buying  Any  Engine  Ask 
These  Questions 

1.  How  much  does  it  weigh?  If  it  weighs  more  than 
60  lbs.  per  horsepower,  why?  The  old-time  reason  for 
heavy  weight  was  to  keep  it  steady,  but  if  an  engine  is 
well  balanced,  it  doesn’t  need  pig  iron  to  hold  it  down. 

2*  Is  it  Throttle  Governed?  A  throttle  governor 
insures  steady,  quiet  and  economical  power. 

3.  Does  it  have  a  good  carburetor?  The  Cushman 
has  the  Schebler.  Many  manufacturers  of  farm  engines 
wont  pay  the  price  for  a  good  carburetor,  as  they 
think  the  farmer  doesn’t  know  the  importance  of  it. 

Bslow  is  shown  4  H.  P.  Cushman  on  tight  truck,  with  wator 
cooling  tank  and  gaa  tank  in  front.  Englna  woighs  only  190  lbs. 
Easy  to  pull  around  from  iob  to  job,  uaod  on  Binder  In  har* 
vast  to  ssvo  a  taam,  and  in  wot  harvost  to  save  tho  crop. 


Abova  is  shown  8  H.  P.  2-Cylind#r  Cushman  mounted  on  4->hoi# 
com  shellor.  Enfino  woighs  only  320  lbs.  2  cylinders  give  it 
very  steady  power.  May  alao  be  mounted  on  hay  press  or  com 
picker,  besides  being  used  for  ell  other  farm  work. 

Floyd  Wilmoth,  Crawford,  Kans.,  writes:  "I  have 
used  your  8  H.  P.  with  my  4-hole  Sandwich  Shellerand 
shelled  88,000  bushels — over  2.000 bushels  a  day.  It  takes 
care  of  wet  and  tough  corn  same  as  dry. 

"In  your  advertising  you  say  the  Cushman  is  built  to 
run  without  trouble,  and  it  will  come  nearer  doing 
this  than  any  other  engine  on  the  market.  It  runs  cool 
all  the  time.  The  upkeep  has  been  practically  nothing 
and  the  fuel  consumption  very  email. 

"Lots  of  people  talk  about  it  being  so  small,  but  why 
buy  an  engine  that  weighs  3,000  to  4,000  lbs.  to  do 
the  same  work  a  820  lb.  engine  will  do?" 

Cushman  engines  are  not  cheap,  but  they  are 
cheap  in  the  long  run.  If  you  want  an  all¬ 
purpose  engine,  that  will  run  for  years 
without  trouble,  write  for  our  Light 
Weight  Engine  Books.  Mailed  free. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 

847  No.  21st  St.  Lincoln.  Nebr. 


Milk  and  Live  Stock  Notes 


I  sold  nine  rows  .at  ail  average  of  .?80 
each.  I  also  butcirered  two  two-year-olds; 
one  of  them  was  a  bull  that  dres.sed  in¬ 
cluding  hide.  010  lbs.  Ileef.  .$10  jier  100 
lbs.  ;  hides.  22c ;  straw.  .$11  ton  delivered ; 
hay.  .$17  ton.  loose ;  butter  retail,  4~i  and 
TiOc ;  potatoes,  ,$1.00  to  .$1.7")  bu.  Some 
farmers  are  hauling  pulp  wood  10  or  12 
miles  up  hill  to  station  and  are  getting 
.$0.7.1  per  cord.  I  think  this  is  another 
."5-cent-dolIar  comity  and  town.  E.  M. 

Delaware  Co..  N.  Y. 

CowB,  .$40  to  .$00;  butter,  35c;  milk, 
4c  qt. ;  dealers  sell  for  Oc ;  cream,  70c  per 
gal.  for  2.5  per  cent. ;  veal  calves,  l.Sc 
dressed;  potiitoes.  ,$1.5.5  hu. ;  apples,  60c 
bu. ;  hay,  .$1.3  ;  straw,  $S  ;  oats.  00c  bu. ; 
no  corn  raised  for  sale  here ;  very  little 
garden  stuff.  C.  II. 

Jackson  Co.,  Iowa. 

In  car  lots  wheat  bran  brings  .$.32 ; 
middlings.  .$.34;  coi-nmeal,  $2..30;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  .$2.40 ;  buckwheat,  .$2.25 ; 
ground  rve.  .$2.25;  oats.  bn..  00c;  rve,  bu., 
$1.25  ground  Alfalfa.  $1.00  100  lbs. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y  e.  m. 

Tills  is  a  dairying  section  almost  ex¬ 
clusively.  Trices  paid  fanners  as  for 
cows  due  to  freshen  in  Spring,  .$45  to 
$S0 ;  hay.  loose,  delivered.  Tinuithy  and 
clover.  $10  per  ton;  eggs,  40c  doz.  Pota¬ 
toes,  $1.(>0  per  bu.  Alaple  syrup,  $1.25 
gal.;  buckwheat,  .$2.50  per  hundred; 
wheat.  $.3  per  cwt. ;  oats,  $2  per  cwt. ; 
Good  butter.  4,5c;  millet,  German,  $1.75 
jier  bu. ;  .Tapanese.  .$5  per  hundred.  Beans, 
hand-picked.  $(5  bu. ;  yearlings,  from  .$20 
to  .$30;  calves,  $15  to  .$20;  lambs,  $12  per 
hundred.  Breeding  ewes  not  to  be  had  at 
any  price ;  a  few  at  auction  last  Fall  at 
$12  to  $15  per  head.  Good  fat  hens,  12c. 
pound.  II.  H.  Y. 

Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Cattle,  good  grade  stock,  $100  to  $150; 
registered  stock,  $200  to  $400;  beef  cat¬ 
tle,  Oc  on  foot  Cliickens.  fancy,  large.  2.5c 
lb. ;  good  Timothy  hay,  .$12  per  ton.  Milk, 
$2.20  per  cwt. ;  butter.  40c  lb. ;  eggs,  fresh, 
.5.3c ;  storage.  42c ;  cheese,  27c  per  lb. ; 
flour,  $9.05  to  $12  per  hbl. ;  potatoes,  .$2 
per  bu. ;  apples,  sound  stock,  ,$2  to  .$3  per 
hbl.;  Orange  County  onions.  $0  per  100 
lb.  sack,  and  very  scarce ;  lettuce  retiiil 
12c  per  head ;  celery,  lOc  per  bunch ; 
cauliflower.  20c  and  2.5c  each ;  wax  beans, 
15c  per  qt. ;  carrots,  3%c  per  lb. ;  turnips, 
4c  per  lb. ;  cabbage,  5c  per  lb.  T.  t.  p. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Apples.  7.5o  per  bu. ;  onions,  $2.50  per 
bu. ;  cabbage.  2VL'C  per  lb.;  turnips,  $1 
per  bu. ;  celery.  SOc  per  doz. ;  beets.  75c 
per  bu. ;  parsnips.  $1  per  bu. ;  carrots, 
$1.25  per  bu. ;  beans.  $7..50  per  bu. ;  veal, 
lOc  per  lb. ;  lamb.  18c  per  lb. ;  beef.  10c 
to  11c,  good  State ;  i>ork.  light  14^c, 
heavy,  12f4c;  eggs.  4Sc ;  butter.  40c; 
potatoes.  $1.75  per  bu. ;  oats,  64c  per  bu. ; 
corn,  $2.10  per  cwt. ;  wheat.  $8.20  per 
cwt. ;  buckwheat.  $2.80  per  cwt. ;  poultry, 
ISc  per  lb.,  live  weight ;  hay,  $12  per  ton. 
Of  course,  farmers  who  sell  their  produce 
from  house  to  house  get  the  u.sual  ad¬ 
vance  in  price  for  delivering  the  goods. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.  t.  o.  w. 

Farmers  in  this  locality.  Xorthern  Isa¬ 
bella  Co.  and  Southern  Clare  Co.,  do  not 
do  a  very  extensive  dairy  business.  All 
keep  a  few  cows,  sell  the  cream  and  raise 
the  calves.  All  stock  brings  a  good  price. 
Prices  of  all  kinds  of  feed  never  were  so 
high.  excei)t  hay.  wliich  is  .$10  per  ton 
baled.  Middlings.  .$2  per  cwt..  retail ; 

bran,  $1.80;  corumeal.  .$2.40;  oil  meal, 
$55  per  ton  wholesale.  Prices  paid  to 
farmers:  Wheat.  $1.80;  rye.  .$1..34; 

oats,  52c;  beans  hand-picked,  $0.15; 

clover  seed,  $9;  cream,  .3Sc;  eggs.  .34c; 
fowls,  14c;  potatoes,  $1.75;  butter.  2.5c; 
hogs,  dressed.  .$1.">  per  cwt.;  beef.  .$8  to 
.$11  per  cwt.;  mutton,  $10;  veal.  .$11  per 
I  cwt.  w.  J.  M. 

Clare  Co.,  Mich. 

Feed  is  scarce  in  this  locality  as  hay 
was  a  light  crop.  Corn  was  poor.  Silos 
were  not  half  full.  Hay  loose  brings  $15 
per  ton  ;  baled,  from  $12  to  .$"  .3 ;  cows  are 
from  $75  to  $100;  cheese.  22c;  butter, 
40c ;  pork,  1.3c ;  middlings.  $.3.3  per  ton ; 
bran,  $.30;  corumeal.  $41  ;  oil  meal.  .$48; 
oats,  50c;  barley,  $1.15;  rye.  $1.20; 
wheat.  $1.25  to  $1..35  per  bu.  Although 
we  are  not  200  miles  from  Chicago  w’heat 
brings  from  $1  75  to  .$1.95  per  bu.  there. 
Potatoes  were  a  failure ;  most  farmers 
have  to  buy  them ;  they  are  quoted  at  55c 
per  peck  or  $2  per  bushel.  M,  R. 

Ontagannie  Co.,  Wis. 

This  county  (Oregon  Co.,  Mo.)  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  southern  psirt  of  the  State  in 
the  midst  of  the  Ozarks.  Almost  any¬ 
thing  that  can  be  grown  anywhere  in  the 
Ignited  States  can  be  grown  here,  espe¬ 
cially  fruit.  This  is  truly  the  "home  of 
the  big  red  apple’’  as  well  as  the  Elberta 
peach,  there  being  several  hundred  car¬ 
loads  of  the  latter  shipped  out  of  this 
county  every  year.  The  principal  crops 
:  raised  besides  fruit  are:  Corn,  wheat, 

‘  cotton,  potatoes,  and  the  various  kinds  of 
hay.  Everything  is  the  highest  this  year 
thi'it  it  has'  ever  been.  Mules  are  up  to 
$225 ;  horses  about  the  same  and  scarce 
at  that ;  cattle,  $0  per  cwt. ;  hogs,  $7  per 
cwt. ;  hay  $12  per  ton ;  corn.  $1  per 
bushel;  wheat.  $1.75  per  bushel;  pota¬ 
toes.  $2  per  bushel ;  eggs,  32c  per  dozen  ; 


butter,  25c  per  lb. ;  oak  and  pine  lumbei-, 
$1  to  $1.25  per  100  feet.  F.  c.  ii. 

Oregon  Co.,  Mo. 

The  following  prices  are  asked  at  the 
leading  feed  mill :  Wheat  bran.  $.’12 ; 
middlings.  $41 ;  corumeal.  .$37 ;  cottonseed 
meal.  $45.  This  mill  Avas  kept  busy  last 
week  receiving  slielled  corn  for  which  it 
paid  90  to  91c.  It  pays  for  white  oats, 
.51c;  mixed,  SOc;  wheat,  .$1.70;  rye, 
$1.10;  barley.  $1.  Loose  mixed  hay  sells 
for  $14  ;  Alfalfa.  $18  to  .$20.  Last  week 
at  a  sale  baled  Alfalfa  sold  for  $2.3.  One 
of  Borden’s  largest  condensing  plants  is 
located  here.  They  contract  by  the 
month.  For  .lanuary  they  pay  .$2.08 
for  .3.0  butterfat  and  3c  additional  for 
every  tenth  per  cent,  extra.  Dairy  butter, 
.38e;  lard,  18c;  eggs,  38c;  potatoes.  .$1.50. 
Spring  chickens.  15c;  hens,  13c;  turkeys, 
17c;  ducks,  11c;  good  milch  cows  around 
$100;  horses  slow  sale,  except  heavy 
stock.  The  farmers  are  not  organized 
and  only  recently  they  have  started  a  milk 
testing  club  in  Dixon  township.  There 
are  a  few  farmer  owned  elevators  in  the 
county  and  I  understand  they  are  very 
successful  and  good  investments.  We 
have  about  six  inches  of  snow  and  very 
cold  as  low  as  18  below  zero.  j.  a.  b. 

lA’e  Co.,  Ill. 

Dairying  is  carried  on  extensively  in 
this  county.  II  olsteins  and  ,7ei*seys  pre¬ 
dominate  in  most  herds.  Good  milch 
cows  sell  at  $75  to  $125  and  are  in  good 
demand.  Snow  fell  early  this  Fall  and 
interferec-  somewhat  with  the  plowing. 
Potato  crop  not  as  good  as  ip  previous 
j’ears.  Price  has  been  up  and  down  for 
the  past  month.  At  the  present  time  of 
writing  at  most  shipping  points  $1.60 
per  bushel  is  the  average  price.  Most 
farmers  sold  early  in  the  season  and  a 
very  small  percentage  of  potatoes  are 
on  hand.  Farmers  are  busy  hauling 
wood,  Avhich  is  in  good  demand,  coal 
being  so  high  this  year  that  the  towns 
are  forced  to  burn  wood.  Apple  crop 
on  the  light  side ;  good  prices  have  pre¬ 
vailed  all  sea.son.  All  No.  1  apples 
bring  from  $2.50  to  $3  per  barrel.  Oats 
were  about  the  same  as  last  year — a 
fair  yield.  Price  has  jumped  up  some  in 
the  piist  two  weeks.  At  present  the 
price  for  32  lbs.  72  cents.  ITay  crop 
extra  good  yield;  loose  $16.  pressed  $18; 
straw,  loose  $7,  pressed  $10;  eggs,  42c; 
butter,  dairy,  38c ;  fowls.  20c  lb. ; 
chickens,  22c;  unwashed  avooI,  35c  lb.; 
squash,  5c  lb. ;  cabbage.  5c  lb. ;  onions, 
$5.50  bag;  carrots,  $1  bu. ;  bran,  $1.80; 

Penobscot  Co.,  Me.  w.  ii.  b. 

Bran  is  selling  here  at  .$2  per  cwt. ; 
mixed  feed.  .$2.25;  high-grade  tankage  (60 
per  cent',  protein),  .$3.25  per  cwt.  Above 
grades  not  much  less  in  ton  lots.  Corn 
on  ear,  $1  per  bu.  j.  j.  p. 

Gallatin  Co.,  Pa. 

Wheat.  $1.70 ;  coi’n,  $1 ;  potatoes, 
$1.90;  blitter,  40c;  milk,  retail,  7c  qt. ;  ' 
eggs.  55c ;  celery,  5  and  8c  stalk ;  apples, 
$1.25  and  $1.50  per  bu. ;  chickens,  20c  lb., 
live;  marrowfat  beau's.  10c  lb.  ii.  s. 

Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Butter,  36  to  38c ;  eggs,  38 ;  chickens, 
14;  onions.  $1.05  bn.;  potatoes,  $1.20; 
ham,  18c  lb. ;  shoulder,  15c ;  bacon,  16c ; 
lard.  15c;  jobbers  are  paying  at  the  rail¬ 
road  ;  wheat,  $1 .75  ;  corn,  75  to  80c ;  oats, 
45c.  I  paid  for  my  pork  13c  a  hind 
quarter;  beef,  13c.  .t.  a.  l. 

Dauphin  Co.,  Pa. 

Wheat,  $1.80  bu. ;  corn,  $1 ;  Timothy 
hay,  $20  per  ton ;  straw,  $12  ;  potatoes.  $2  , 
'  per  bu. ;  butter.  .50c  per  lb. ;  eggs,  05c ; 
pork,  young,  $14  per  cwt.  Old  hens,  live, 
20c  per  lb. ;  j’oung  chickens,  dressed,  25c. . 
We  have  the  advantage  of  Wilmington, 
Del.,  retail  market,  which  we  attend  per- 
soiiiilly.  We  get  all  our  dollar  and  no 
middleman  gets  the  larger  part  of  it.  as 
they  do  in  so  many  cases.  P.  c. 

Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

This  is  the  oil  country  and  farming  is 
only  a  secondary  interest,  although  this 
is  naturally  a  fine  farming  country,  espe¬ 
cially  suited  to  sheep,  cattle,  hay.  grain, 
potatoes  and  all  staple  crops.  Not  much 
trucking  is  done .  here,  if  any.  At  the 
auction  sales  last  Fall  horses  sold  very 
low.  one  old  one  bringing  .$5.  I  lay  sells 
now  for  $7  to  $10  a  ton ;  oats  from  6()c 
per  bu.  up ;  potatoes  from  $1.25  up ; 
pears  and  plums  brought  $1  per  bu ;  lambs 
from  8c  to  12c  per  lb. ;  wool  from  .3.5c 
to  40c;  veal  calvhs  from  8c  to  9%c; 
fresh  cows  about  $50  each.  Dressed  hogs 
last  fall  sold  as  high  as  12c  p-T  lb.  in 
the  early  market.  At  the  store  eggs  bring 
.3.5o  and  butter  .36c.'  All  feeds  are  high 
at  the  .store.  Bran,  .$2.10  per  100  lbs. ; 
corumeal.  .$2.25,  and  hard  to  get  at  that. 
Coal,  7c  per  bu.  on  any  farmer’s  coal 
bank,  for  best.  We  don’t  sell  hay,  nor 
keep  sheep.  m.  k.  m. 

Venango  Co.,  Pa. 

Prices  of  farm  products  are :  Pork, 
dressed,  13i/^c;  cattle,  on  the  hoof,  8  to 
9%c ;  chickens.  16  and  18c ;  turkej  s  .30 
to  3.5c ;  geese,  .$2  each  ;  cows,  $50  to  $125  ; 
potatoes,  $1.40;  wheat,  $1.75;  corn,  out 
of  the  warehouse  to  consumers.  $1.25  to 
$1..35.  This  is  no  fruit  country.  The  few 
apples  brought  to  town  bring  'about  $1  to 
$1.50  per  bu.  u.  ir. 

Schuylkill  Co.,  Pa. 
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Canning  Fresh  Meats 


(Continued  from  page  220.) 
ready  to  use  it  I  put  it  all  into  glass  jars, 
even  the  cut  designed  for  present  use; 
put  the  jars  into  the  canner.  get  up  the 
needed  pi’essure,  and  it  is  done  long  be¬ 
fore  the  open  kettle  or  roasting  method 
would  prepare  it.  and  I  have  several  other 
meals  provided  for  as  well. 

Or.D  Mktiiods. — It  is  such  a  relief  not 
to  go  through  with  this  i>roeess  by  the 
older  method,  using  a  hot-water  outfit, 
with  a  wash  boiler,  tin  bucket  or  any 
other  container  for  a  cooker,  jirovided  it 
can  be  covered  very  tightly.  To  be  sure 
meats  can  be  put  up  successfully  this 
way,  and  by  using  the  cold  j)ack,  too.  I 
have  done  it  many  a  time.  But  it  takes 
to  four  hours  of  steady,  lively  boil¬ 
ing.  and  is  much  more  tedious  on  the  op¬ 
erator.  as  fewer  cans  can  be  processed  at 
a  time,  and  the  boiler  takes  all  the  best 
part  of  the  range,  while  the  modern  can¬ 
ner  covers  but  one  griddle.  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  purchasing  such  a  canner  in  part¬ 
nership  with  one  or  more  neighbors,  mak¬ 
ing  the  expense  very  slight.  I  .share  mine 
Avith  a  neighboi’.  and  we  never  need  to 
use  it  at  the  same  time. 

The  following  recipes  are  useful  at  can¬ 
ning  time : 

R.akkd  Rtt'ffku  ITe.art. — Steam  a  beef 
heart  half  an  hour  after  soaking  in  salt 
Avater  and  removing  the  tough  membranes 
of  the  center.  Stuff  with  a  bread  dress¬ 
ing  made  of  tA\’o  cups  bread  crumbs,  one 
finely  minced  onion,  one  teaspoonful  of 
celery  salt  or  sage,  as  preferred.  Salt 
and  pepper  to  taste,  and  enough  hot  milk 
or  stock  to  moisten.  Wrap  the  heart  in 
long  strii)s  of  thinly  sliced  bacon,  or  salt 
pork,  tying  the  strips  on  with  tAvini‘.  and 
put  into  a  casserole  or  baking  pan.  If 
the  bitter,  cover  it  Avith  a  basin  or  a 
greased  jiaper  for  half  an  hour,  then  un¬ 
cover  and  brOAvn.  Baste  several  times 
with  melted  butter  and  hot  Avater.  Re¬ 
move  the  tAvine,  place  the  heart  and  bacon 
on  a  hot  platter  and  slice  Avhile  hot.  ^lake 
a  broAvn  gravy  in  the  bottom  of  the  pan, 

Si.icEi)  To.vgi  k  With  I'ot.ato  Border. 
— riean.  skin  and  slice  a  beef  or  pork 
tongue.  BroAvn  slightly  in  hot  fat.  season 
Avith  salt  and  pejiiiei-.  Beinove  the  .slices, 
add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  to  an  equal 
amount  of  the  hot  fat  and  broAvn.  Then 
add  14  cup  tomatoes  and  1^4  cups  of 
boiling  Avater.  ,Stir  until  smooth,  add 
salt  and  cayenne  to  taste,  and  strain 
through  a  coarse  sieA-e.  .\dd  the  tongue 
and  simmer  20  minutes  sloAvly.  Then 
melt  'three  table.spoonfuls  of  mmit  drip¬ 
pings  or  butter  and  in  it  fry  small  sipiares 
of  toast  dipped  in  milk  or  beaten  egg. 
Have  ready  a  border  of  mashed  potato  on 
a  hot  platter,  adding  a  beaten  egg  to  the 
usual  potato,  mashed,  and  sea.soned  Avith 
salt,  pepper,  butter  and  milk.  In  the  hol- 
loAV  center  of  the  bordei-  of  potatoes  pile 
alternate  slices  of  the  toast  and  tongue, 
and  around  the  base  pour  the  gravy.  Set 
in  the  oven  a  moment  to  insure  its  being 
thoroughly  heated,  and  serve. 

NeAv  York.  mabel  g.  FEINT. 


Things  Worth  Knowing 

Old-fashioned  housekeepers  say  that 
the  dough  for  cookies  or  gingerbread  is 
mill'll  more  easily  handled,  rolled  and 
stamped  the  day  after  it  is  made  than 
on  the  same  day.  In  cool  Aveather  it 
should  be  set  AA-here  it  Avill  not  become 
hard.  A  professional  cook  teaches  her 
class  in  pastry-making  to  cut  the  circle 
of  pie  crusts  one  Aiay  around  and  the 
rim  that  surrounds  the  dish  the  other 
Avay.  She  says  that  this  simple  rule 
has  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
rtakiness  of  the  result. 

To  make  coffee  that  cannot  be  beaten; 
put  the  ground  coffee  in  the  coff’ee  pot 
and  shake  it  about  on  the  range  till  thor¬ 
oughly  heated,  then  pour  on  boiling 
Avater.  In  this  AA'ay  the  heated  ground 
Coffee  imparts  to  the  fluid  an  extra 
pungency  of  flavor  and  richness. 

(’an  rubbers,  such  as  are  used  on  fruit 
cans,  often  become  hard  and  brittle. 
They  can  be  restored  by  letting  them  lie 
in  water  in  Avhich  you  have  put  a  lit¬ 
tle  ammonia.  Mix  in  this  proportion, 
one  part  ammonia  and  tAvo  parts  Avatev. 
J^et  lie  10  minutes;  .sometimes  a  half 
hour  is  needed  to  restore  elasticity. 

MRS.  -lE-N'ME  -Al.  AVIIX.SON. 
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John  Deere  Spreader 

>Tho  Spreader  with 
the  Beater  on 
the  Axle 

Mounting 
the  beater  on 
the  axle  simpli¬ 
fied  the  con- 
struction,  elimi-  “ 
nated  troublesome  parts  and 
made  possible  a  successful  low- 
down  spreader  with  big  drive 
I  wheels.  There  are  no  shaftsto  get 
out  of  line,  no  chains  to  cause 
trouble,  and  no  clutches  to 
adjust.  The  only  spreader  with 
beater  and  beater  drive  mount¬ 
ed  on  axle. 


.L' 
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Low  down,  with  big 
drive  wheels  out  of 
the  way.  Easy  to  load. 

Revolving  rake, 
driven  by  manure 
moving  toward  the 
beater — no  bunching 
of  manure.  Ball  bear¬ 
ing  eccentric  apron- 
drive— a  new  and  ex¬ 
clusive  drivingdevice. 

Makes  uniform 
spreading  certain. 

Widespread 
attachment 
for  spread¬ 
ing  seven 
feet  wide  can 
be  furnished 
,•  i  the  John 


'v  i  D  e  e  r  e 
:  S  pre  a  der  . 
'No  chains 


o* 


nor  gear 
Quickly 
moved. 
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John  Deere  Syracuse  Plows 


Syracuse  Plows  have  an  en- 
( viable  field  record  among  farm¬ 
ers  in  chilled  or  combination 
plow  territory. 

Here  is  a  feature  that  is  ap- 
predated  by  the  man  who  buys 
a  Syracuse  Plow.  Extras  or- 
.dered  will  be  duplicates  of  the 
r original  parts.  Bolt  holes  will  be 
in  the  right  place.  Every  part 
will  fit.  In  fact  all  necessary 
parts  that  go  into  a  Syracuse 
Plow  could  be  ordered  as  repairs 
and  Avhen  received  built  into  a 
complete  plow.  Extra  parts  are 
exact  duplicates — no 


trouble  results. 


The  John  Deer. 
Two-Way  Plow  works 
equally  well  on  hill¬ 
side  and  level  land. 

A  slight  foot  pres¬ 
sure  swingsframe  and 
accurately  locates 
plow  bottom. 

Automatic  shifting 
hitch — clevis  cannot 
fail  to  move  to  posi¬ 
tion. 

Au to mati  c  horse 
lift.  Operator’s  foot 
engages  latch  —  pull 
of  team  raisesthe  bot¬ 
tom.  Hand  lever  also 
provided. 

Wide  tread  —  pre¬ 
vents  tipping  on  hill¬ 
sides. 

Steel  frame— strong. 

Made  expressly  for 
Eastern  conditions. 
Can  be  equipped  with 
all  styles  of  bottoms. 
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fpOK  Free 

jbook— teiis  all  about  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  farm  implements 
and  how  to  adjust  and  use 
many  of  them.  A  practical 
encyclopedia  of  farm  imple¬ 
ments.  Worth  dollars. 

Describes  and  illustrates 
Plows  for  Tractors;  Walking 
and  Riding  Plows;  Disc  Plows; 
Cultivators;  Spring  Tooth  and 
Spike  Tooth  Harrows;  Disc 
Harrows;  Alfalfa  and  Beet 
Tools;  Farm  and  Mountain 


Wagons;  Manure  Spreaders; 
Inside  Cup  and  Portable  Grain 
Elevators;  Com  She  Hers;  Hay 
Loaders;  Stackers;  Rakes; 
Mowers  and  Side  Delivery 
Rakes;  Hay  Presses;  Kaffii 
Headers;  Grain  Drills;  Seed¬ 
ers;  Grain  and  Corn  Binders. 

This  book  will  be  sent  free  to 
everyone  stating  what  imple¬ 
ments  he  is  interested  in  and 
asking  for  Package  No.  X-33. 

JOHN  Deere.  Moline,  in,, 


John  Deere 
Plows  for 
Light 
Tractors 


High  and  Level  Lift. 

Two,  threeand 
four  bottoms. 

High  and  level  lift 
means  level  plows  out 
of  the  ground,  no 
Icutting  of  ridges 
when  crossing  or 
turning  on  plowed 
ground. 

Steady  running 
furrow  wheel — does 
not  drag  or  bind 
against  furrow  wall. 

Stiff  hitch — plow 
can  be  backed. 

John  Deere  bot- 
I  toms,  the  standard 
.for  over  78  years. 
iThere  is  a  John  Deere 
'  bottom  for  every  kind 
of  soil. 

Equipped  with 
John  Deere  Quick 
Detachable  Shares — 
great  labor  and  time 
savers. 


So  far  as 
quality  of  JohnDeere 
PloAvs  for  Light 
Tractors  is  concerned 
they  are  built  for  the  farmer  Avho 
realizes  that  it  is  business  judg¬ 
ment  to  buy  a  high-grade  tractor 
plow.  Don’t  forget  that  a  tractor 
plow  is  not  an  everyday  purchase. 

John  Deere  Plows  for  Light 
Tractors  are  noted  for  their  high- 
grade  work  in  the  field — the  real 
test  of  tractor  plow  value. 

Before  you  make  your  pur¬ 
chase,  be  sure  to  see  John  Deere 
Plows  for  Light  Tractors.  A  care¬ 
ful  purchase  means 
permanent  saving. 


The  Syracuse 
Spring  Harrow  is  un- 
cloggable;  has  direct 
draft  without  side 
motion,  simple  and 
positiveadjustments. 

Any  number  of  sec¬ 
tions  may  be  com¬ 
bined. 

Plain  or  reversible 
point,  high  carbon 
steel  teeth  without 
bolt  holes. 

Syracuse  harrows 
are  unusually  strong. 


Syracuse  Quality 

Syracuse  Farm  Implements 
are  the  result  of  over  forty  years 
study  and  experience.  Quality 
has  always  been  the  company’s 
motto. 

Every  Syracuse  implement  is 
scientifically  designed,  and  is 
built  of  the  best  material  obtain¬ 
able.  To  assure  its  uniformity 
and  keep  the  quality  of  iron  up 
to  the  high  Syracuse  standard, 
a  complete  chemical  laboratory 
is  maintained  by  the  company, 
A  careful  analysis  is 
made  of  each  day’s 
melt.  When  you  buy 
a  Syracuse  implement 
you  can  be  assured 
that  you  will  get  sat¬ 
isfaction. 


John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois 


Save  on  Auto/ 

supplit...  Salihfaction  Kuaraii-/ 

Iced  or  iiioiiey  back.  KIveralde 
hand  horn  for  $2.!5.  Save} 
mouay  on  tires,  too.  | 

Auto  Book  FBEE.  \  .  ^  ^  . 

AVritehouJ-®«^«»#^^  Cn 
mostconveo*  New  York  Chicago  Kansas  Ctt| 
lent  to  you.  F|  Worth  Portland,  Ore. 


Fertile  Virginia  Farms 

along  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Rwy, 

at  $15  kn  acre  and  up.  Easy  term*  anti  quick  protit*. 
Mild  climaie,  rich  soil,  iihunduni  raiut'all,  plenti¬ 
ful  and  cheap  labor.  (Convenient  to  Eastern  mark¬ 
ets,  also  to  good  schools  and  cliurches.  Write  for 
free  illustrated  l)ooi;let  of  farm  homes  just  far 
eiiongli  Soutli.  Ailiiress  K.  T.  CRAWLEY' 
Indus.  Agt.,  C.  &  O,  Rwy.,  Room  .529,  Richmond,  Va. 


Canadian  Farmers 
Profit  From  Wheat 

The  war’s  devastation  of  European 
crops  has  caused  an  unusual  demand 
for  grain  from  the  American  Con¬ 
tinent.  The  people  of  the  Avorld  must  be 
fed  and  wheat  near  $2  a  bushel  offers  great 
profitstothefarmer.  Canada’s  invitation 
is  therefore  especially  attractive.  She 
wants  settlers  to  makemoney  andhappy, 
prosperous  homes  for  themselves  by 
helping  her  raise  immense  Avheat  crops. 

can  get  a  Homestead  of  160  acres  FREE 

and  other  lands  at  remarkably  Ioav  prices.  During  many 
years  Canadian  wheat  fields  have  averaged  20  bushels  to 
the  acre — many  yields  as  high  as  45  bushels  to  acre. 
Wonderful  crops  also  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax. 

Mixed  farming  as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  rais¬ 
ing.  The  excellent  grasses  full  of  nutrition  are  the  only 
food  required  for  beef  or  dairy  purposes.  Good  schools, 
churches,  markets  convenient,  climate  excellent. 

.  ^lilitary  service  is  not  compulsory  in  Canada,  but  there 
la  an  extra  demand  for  farm  labor  to  replace  the  many  young 
men  who  have  volunteered  for  the  war.  The  Government  ia 
urging  farmers  to  put  extra  acreage  into  grain.  Write  for  litera¬ 
ture  and  particulara  as  to  reducear  ''  ■ 

migration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 


r  railway  rates  to  Supt.  of  Im- 


0.  G.  RUTLEDGE,  301 E.  Genesee  St* »  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Canadian  Gov’t  Agt. 
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To  the  beautifully  Illustrated  magazine— 
“The  Southern  Homeseeker"  - 
Issued  quaiterly--if  you  will  send  us  the 
name  of  two  friends  whom  you  think 
would  be  Interested  In  Virginia.  Tells 
about  opportunities  in  Virginia, 

—farm  lands  $15  an  acre  and  up. 

Write  today. 

F.H.'aBAtMf.Ag  Sln.Agt..N.SW.Ry. 

211  N.&W.BMa.  ROANOKE  VA. 


Potatoes  Paid  for 
Farm — $700  Profits  Too 

A  farmer  did  this  with  bis  first  potato  crop  in 
Ea.sfcrn  North  Carolina.  Land  selling  at  SIS  to 
£3  5  per  acre  produces  like  £200  kind.  Big  yields 
early  truck — 50  to  75  bu.  corn  per  acre.  Live 
stock  needs  little  sbeltei — long  grazing — cheap 
feed.  Abundant  rainfall — nearby  mar¬ 
kets  Personal  alteniion  given  settlers 
— Write  me. 

W,T.  KYZEH.  AG.  AST 

?0-D  UNION  STATION  SOUTHERS! 
NORFOLK,  VA. 


GARDEN  AND  FARM  BOOKS 

Vegetable  Gardening,  Watts  . $1.75 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.50 

Garden  Farming,  Corbett  .  2.00 

Manures  and  Fertilizers,  Wheeler...  1.60 

Farm  Manures,  Thorne  .  1.50 

Farm  Management,  Warren .  1.75 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  Ring  .  1.50 

For  sale  by  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORISER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 
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Utility  Leghoras 


High 
Record 

Conscientiously  trapnestod  everyday  In  the 
year.  We  invite  you  to  compare  our  stock 
and  prices  vrith  any  reliable  breeders,  bar 
none.  Full  blooded  Barron’s  imported 
direct,  records  240  to  2(10.  Three-gnarters 
Barron  and  lull  American  stock,  records 
ItiO  to  200  bred  by  us. 

Eggs  for  Hatching,  Chicks,  Pullets, 
Cockerels,  and  Pedigreed  Breeders 

All  sold  on  the  basis  of  COHI  PI^KTK 
.SAT1.SKACTI<)N  or  pUiciiase  prow*  re- 
iuncled.  A  postal  brings  our  Dooklet  of  facts. 

EAYVILLE 

5.  C. 

LEGHORN  BREEDERS 


FARMS 

Box  R,  Bayville, 
Ocean  Co.,  N.  J. 


ACT  NOW! 


Pedigreed  eM*.  Cockerels 


5  to 

6  lb*. 

I'edlirreo  Sire  and  Dam  with  each  Cockerel. 


iOO-liCtO  cKif  heiiH.  8.C.  W.  l.cirhoriiH  ijiu,  $K,SIO  oarh 
4  lb.  licnii,  4  lb.  PiiIletH  cucli. 

Contest  I’en*  Storrs,  Conn,  v  muland,  N.  J. 

Hatching  Eggs 

16<>-1!M>  eirsr  hciiK,  ItM)  esreH  $0.00.  1000  ^50.00 
eoo-sioo ctcir  hciis,  i&  cirarH  91^.00,  ioo  $10.00 

Mated  to  6  lbs.  I'edlprroerl  CociceraUjfrom  214-si.M)  esrff  nens. 
Vifforous,  Splendid  Kyes.  Bi  oeU  tor  ICgKs- 

Snprial  Ppn  Rirodbv  Proven  Cock'Rird  “Troulilc.” 

ci-iai  1  cu  produced  200  egg  Pullets  from  160 
egg  bens.  Mated  to  20.6-2.SS  egg  hens.  15  eggs  $5.00. 

SS  percent  fertility  Guaranteed.  All  Pens  Mated. 

JAMES  F.  HARRINGTON,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

EXCLUSIVELY— ON  FREE  RANGE 
Eggtand  Chicks,  from  selected  2-year  old  hens — 
Mated  with  Barron  ckls.  from  best  imported 
stock  <220-245  egg  hens,  .sired  liy  cockerel  from  283 
egg  hen)— full  brothers  of  pullets  with  pen  average 
of  21  eggs  (68%)  through  December.  Eggs  guaran¬ 
teed  satisfactory  to  you  in  appearance  and  size, and 
90%  fertile.  Condcc  hatched  Chicks — strong  livable 
birds  from  stock  that  has  been  kept  under  natural 
conditions.  I'ull  count  and  safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  36  acres  and  25  years’  experience  devoted 
to  S.  C.  W.  Leglmrns.  Eggs,  $7  a  100.  Chicks,  $15 
a  100.  Mating  list  and  information  on  request. 

THE  NISSEQUOGUE  FARM 
E.  T.  SMITH,  Owner  &  Mgr.  ST.  JAMES  P.  0.,  L.  L.  N.  Y. 


Chicks-BABY-Chicks 


Wl 


HY  not  purch.nf’e  from  an  old  breeder  of  stand- 
mgl  You  prollt  by  his  yeai-s  of  experieiioe.  Wo 
h'l’Ve  spared  no  expense  to  peifect  our  sti-ain  of  8. 
C.  M  bite  I.eghurnH.  We  have  no  other  breed. 

We  guarantee  Chicks  and  Kggs  for  Hatching  to  be 
from  our  own  bro<  dors.  Also  safe  delivery  and  a 
satisfied  customer.  8end  us  your  order.  Booklet  free. 

Spring  Water  Poultry  Farm 
Stockton,  New  .Jersey 


BOOK  YOUR  ORDER  EARLY 

English  200-Egg  Strain 


’I 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds 


White  Wyandottes 
Butt  Orpingtons 


World’s  Champion  Layers 

Our  Certified  Contest  Records  are  PROOF 
Leghorns — Highest  Award  North  Ainoricaii  egg  lay¬ 
ing  contest,  five  hens  laying  1159  eggs,  as  follows: 
251,  250,  224  ,  222,  192  eggs,  iDO  pens  competing.  RCAD 
THIS: — The  Ivywood  Poiiltry  Farm,  Avandale.  Pa.,  writes:  *‘We 
wtah  10  mention  the  tact  that  our  pen  ot  S,  C.  W.  Leghorns  entered 
in  the  19IS-8  North  Amer'can  Lpg  Laying  Contest,  just  ended,  made 
the  good  record  ot  1037,  ZOf-egg  average.  The  three  gullets 
which  made  the  highest  records — 252.  242  and  238  eggs — were 
bred  trom  eggs  purchased  trom  yon.  We  cannot  say  enough  about 
your  birdi."  If  .you  want  Leghorns  that  lay,  if  oflicial 
reconis  mean  anything  to  you,  you  will  secure  our 
stiaiii.  Reds— Highest  bward  in  their  class.  N.  A.  Contest, 
five  hens  laying  1043  eggs,  209  average,  highest  ofll- 
cial  lied  record  known.  While  Wyandottes — Mo.  Con¬ 
test:— Ten  birds  laid  2006  eggs,  over  200  average.  One 
layer  made  a  record  of  260  eggs. 

HATCHING  EGGS 
Breeding  Stock 
BABY  CHICKS 

Write  tod.iy  for 
co|>y  of  "The 
Story  el  the  200- 
Erj  Hen,"  con. 

Uiiningpiciurcs 
of  our  comireti- 
tion  winners,  plans  of 
trap-nest,  feeilingfor- 
miihusand  other  valu- 
al)le  Information  that 
will  increase  your 
yield.  I’riee  10c.  deducted 
from  first  order. 

The  Penna.  Poultry  Farm 
Box  P,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

-  ^ 


Most 

Profitable 

Poultry 

Known 


GIBSON  POULTRY 

THE  BiC  MONEY  MAKERS 


’baby  chicks,  eggs 

BREEDING  STOCK 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds, 

B.  P.  Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes 

Oibson  baby  chicks  are  vigorous  and  livable, 
fro  II  trapnesled  farm  range.  ho:ivy  hiylng  flocks, 
headed  hy  males  Iroin  the  floeks  producing  the 
highest  scorino  pons  at  the  last  international 
laying  contoat.  Hatching  Egga  from  tho  saiiio 
matings  guai  nnteed  elgiity  per^ 
cent  fertile,  (iihson  broedera 
are  largo,  vigorous  and  will 
make  your  flock  more  lu  oduc- 
tive  and  prolltahle.  Safe  ar- 
rivil  guaranteed.  Illustra¬ 
ted  folder  free,  write  for 
it  NOW. 

G.  F.  GIBSON,  Galen  Farms 
Box  100,  Clyde.  N.  Y. 


BARRON  LEGHORNS 

248-282-666  strain  bahv  chicks  and  hatohine  eees. 
Circular  free.  PAHERSON  POULTRY  FARM,  Clayton.  N.Y. 
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THE  KELLS  FARMS— S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

The  Bird  that  Lays  is  the  Breed  that  Pays 

Are  you  interested  in  securing  a  breed  that  pays  ?  Kells  Farms 
Leghorns  are  bred  for  profitable  production  of  large  white  eggs.  They 
are  bred  to  perpetuate  a  strain  of  layers.  But  in  considering  the  value  of 
this  feature,  we  have  not  sacrificed  vitality,  size  or  beauty.  The  Kells 
Standard  demands  breeders  that  score  high  on  all  these  points.  The 
Kells  Strain  is  the  result  and  W'e  guarantee  that  they  will  please  you. 
Eggs  for  Hatching,  $6.00,  $8.00  and  $10,00  per  hundred 
Day  Old  Chicks,  $14,00,  $18.00  and  $24.00  per  hundred 
Catalog  on  Application 

THE  KELLS  FARMS,  Poultry  Dept.,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


Eggs  for  Hatching  and  Day-Old  Chicks 

Hatching  eggs  from  fully  matured,  carefully  mated  farm  raised 
birds,  selected  for  their  prolific  laying  qualities  and  vigor.  We  can 
supply  eggs  in  any  quantity,  in  season,  from  our  matings  of' 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 

Day-Old  Chicks 

We  can  supply  in  any  quantity  from  our  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns;  Day-Old  Ducklings,  we  can  supply  in  limited  quantities. 

Write  for  Price-list,  BRANFORD  FARMS,  Groton,  Conn. 


The  Largest  White  Leghorn  Farm 
Incubator  Capacity,  48,000  Eggs 

The  demand  for  our  hatching  egg.s  and  baby  chicks  is  so  great  that  or¬ 
ders  must  be  placed  at  once  in  tirder  that  W’e  may  be  able  to  guarantee 
deliveries 

Our  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Breeders  will  weigh  four  pounds  and 
upwards.  These  birds  are  bred  to  produce  Large,  Marketable  White 
Eggs,  the  entire  supjily  of  which  is  sold  by  BARK  &  TILFOIID’S 

STORES  in  New  York.  - 

This  pliuit  is  a  commerdial  success. 

Correspondence  solicited.  Visitors  are  cordially  invited. 

Send  today  for  liooklet  and  Price  List 

LAURELTON  FARMS,  Inc.,  Box  H,  LAKEWOOD,  N.  J. 


THE  HENYARD 


When  to  Buy  Chicks 

I  would  like  to  purchase  some  baby 
Leghorn  chicks  this  Spring  to  raise  for 
Winter  layers.  When  will  be  the  proper 
time  to  purchase  .same?  They  tell  me  if 
I  get  them  too  early  in  the  Spring  that 
they  will  only  lay  a  few  eggs  in  the  Fall 
and  then  they  will  start  to  molt. 

New  Jersey.  D.  A.  p. 

While  an  experienced  poultry  man  can 
delay  somewhat  his  early  birds  and  also 
force  his  later  hatches,  yet  it  is  much 
better  for  one  just  starting  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  to  have  chicks  hatched  the  latter 
hiilf  of  April.  If  hatched  earlier  they 
may  make  a  partial  molt  and  are  hard 
to  get  started  laying  again ;  while,  if 
hatched  much  later,  they  may  be  caught 
by  cold  weather  before  starting  to  lay 
and  are  unprofitable.  One  coal  stove 
brooder  would  care  for  300  chicks  nicely. 

New  York.  f.  q.  w. 


Leghorn-Wyandotte  Cross 

I  am  thinking  of  crossing  a  White 
Tveghorn  cockerel  with  White  Wyan¬ 
dotte  hens.  I  want  to  get  a  new  strain. 
I  have  a  nice  flock  of  57  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  In  November  and  December  they 
iaid  102  dozen  eggs.  Some  of  the  pul¬ 
lets  wanted  to  sit,  but  I  broke  them  in 
three  or  four  days  and  they  went  to  lay¬ 
ing.  What  was  the  cause?  o.  A.  ir. 

Jvong  Island. 

There  can  he  no  objection  to  the  ci’oss 
you  propose  if  you  wish  to  make  it.  I 
do  not  see,  however,  what  you  will  gain. 
The  result  will  he  a  fowl  of  le&*s  value 
for  meat  than  the  Wyandotte  and  less 
valuiihle  as  a  layer  thtin  the  Leghorn. 
’'J''he  eggs  cannot  be  sold  as  white  egg.s, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
tliere  will  be  more  of  them,  thus  making 
ni)  the  difference  in  price.  Cro.ssing  tw’O 
pure  breeds  will  not  give  you  a  new 
“strain,”  hut  simply  a  mongrel  mixture. 
It  is  continually  done  and  the  results 
may  be  seen  in  any  mixed  farm  flock. 
There  seems  to  be  ti  notion  among  those 
not  actpiaijited  with  the  princijilcs  of 
breeding  that  the  good  qualities  of  dif¬ 
ferent  breeds  iiuiy  he  combined  in  one 
breed  hy  cros.sing  them;  so  Jerseys  are 
crosstM  with  llolstein.s,  Pereliei’ons  with 
Arabs.  Plymouth  Rocks  with  Leghorms, 
etc.  The  result  in  each  case  is  ti  mix¬ 
ture  of  3Andely  varying  types  that  can 
produce  desirable  progeny  only  by 
chance ;  and  the  chance  is  loo  .smtill  to 
make  the  effort  worth  while. 

It  is  not'  unusual  for  pullets  or  hens 
that  liave  laid  well  to  have  broody  spoils 
out  of  setison.  M.  B.  l). 


Digestive  Trouble 

I  have  White  Legliorns  and  Rarred 
Plymouth  Rocks.  Occasiontilly  the  tlrop- 
pings  are  a  yellow  with  air  bubbles  in 
it.  with  offensive  odor.  I  give  scrtitch 
feed  night  and  morning,  :i  mtish  at  noon 
or  green  food,  cabbage;  water  often  in 
cold  Aveather.  I  have  shells  before  them 
all  the  time,  give  charcoal  once  or  twice 
a  week.  What  is  the  trouble? 

Connecticut.  A.  :5r.  k. 

Perhaps  an  overindnlgeiice  in  cabbage, 
or  other  green  food.  »See  to  it,  jilso,  that 
none  of  their  other  food  is  musty  or 
spoiled  in  any  way.  Fowls,  like  other 
tinimals  are  subject  to  temporary  dis¬ 
turbances  of  the  digestive  orgtins.  par¬ 
ticularly  if  being  heavily  fed  and  if  meat 
in  some  form  is  being  given.  You  do  not 
mention  the  lattei’,  but  you  may  ho  giv¬ 
ing  ttw  much  meat,  or  some  that  is  taint¬ 
ed.  Ix)ok  out  for  that_  when  the  drop¬ 
pings  show  digestive  disorders. 

M.  B.  D. 


Poor  Egg  Yield 

For  a  small  flock  of  poultry,  with  a 
small  run  in  city,  what  is  the  feeding 
value  of  small  pottitoes  at  25e  per 
bushel,  boiled  and  stale  bread  at  3e  per 
loaf,  made  into  a  mash  for  breakfast? 
Wheat  scattered  in  litter,  corn  and  oats 
in  evening.  Meat  scraps  twice  a  week 
from  butcher."-.  Meat  is  boiled,  grit 
and  oyster  shell,  with  fresh  3vater,  quar¬ 
ters  wiirm  and  comfoi-table.  I  get  hut 
very  few  eggs,  some  without  shell.  What 
is  wrong  with  the  above?  w.  i). 

West  Virginia. 

You  .should  first  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  fact  that  October,  November 
and  December  are  the  three  hardest 
months  in  which  to  produce  eggs,  and 
that  if  you  are  to  expect  eggs  in  paying 
quantities  viuring  these  months  it  is  first 
neces.sary  to  have  good  early-hatched  pul¬ 
lets  which  liavc  been  well  cared  for  dur¬ 
ing  their  entire  period  of  growth.  They 
also  must  have  had  plenty  of  room  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  and  not  kept  confined  in 
a  small  ytird.  An  orchard  or  cornfield 
furnishes  almost  ideal  conditions  for 
raising  the  pullets  which  arc  to  become 
Fall  and  Winter  layers.  Old  liens  molt 
during  the  fall  and  early  Winter  months 
and  do  not,  as  a  rule,  lay  many  eggs 
until  January. 

Your  method  of  feeding  can  be  im¬ 
proved  somewhat  without  any  extra 
trouble  or  expense.  To  begin  with,  you 
are  feeding  a  mash  for  breakfast,  when 
it  sliould  be  fed  for  luncli.  When  fowls 
are  fed  a  moist  mash  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  they  are  very  hungry  and  eat  to 
excess  before  they  get  exercise  enough 


,  February  17.  1917. 

SPECIAL  NQTICE 

"We  believe  every  advertiser  In  our  Poultry 
Pepartiiient  Is  honest  and  reliable.  We  stand 
hack  of  the.se  classified  advertisements  with  our 
“S<iuare  Deal  Guarantee,”  as  we  do  the  display 
advertisements.  Those  purchasing  eggs  for 
hatching  and  baby  chicks  must  understand  that 
they  are  assuming  some  risk  when  ordering  from 
a  distance.  For  the  most  part  eggs  and  chicks 
carry  safely,  but  sometimes  rough  handling  by 
the  express  companies  or  exposure  to  heat  and 
cold  causes  damage.  That  eggs  fail  to  hatch  or 
chicks  die  is  not  conclusive  evidence  of  bad 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  and  we  shall  not 
consider  claims  on  that  basis.  To  avoid  contro¬ 
versy  buyer  and  seller  should  have  a  definite  un¬ 
derstanding  as  to  the  responsibility  assumed  in 
case  of  dissatisfaction. 


— -  Cocks  and  Cockerels  — 
BABY  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Barred  and  White  Recks 

Elxtra  good  utility  birds  from  heavy  laying  stock 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

TYWACANA  FARMS,  Inc. 

Box  68,  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


a  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Exclusively 

YOUNG  AND  BARRON  STRAINS 

Three  Thousand  Breeders  on  free  farm  range  Inoculated 
and  free  from  lice.  Milk  Fed.  Special  bred  for  great 
AVintcr  laying.  Kggs  for  hatching  now  ready  in  any 
quantity  at  $6  per  100.  Now  booking  orders  for  BABY 
CHICKS  March  and  April  delivery  @  $12  per  100.  Cap¬ 
acity  10  to  12,000  weekly.  My  book  Profits  in  Poultry 
Keeping  Solved,  FR  EE  with  all  $10  orders. 

1917  ClRCUhAItS  NOW  READY. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS.  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


pEglanllnc  Cockerels  $5— i 

Vigorous  White  Leghorns  from  the  breeders  o£  the  world’s 
most  famous  layer— 

;;LA1>Y  KGLANTINK’*— 314  EGG  RECOIID. 

Queen  Caroline**  her  sister  laid  510  eggs  in  24  con¬ 
secutive  montlis.  49  Eglantine  pulleu  laid  11,007  eggs  in 
one  year,  2'14  average. 

Double  youT  egg  yield^the  male  is  the  chief 
Bgluntine  stock  is  bests  Cockerel  list  frees 

EGLANTINE  EA.RIVIS 
Box  R  Greenstyoro,  IVlaryland 


Barron-Eglantine  Strain 

of  S.  C.  W  hite  Leshorns 

the  strain  witli  the  record  beliind  it.  Eggs,  chicks 
and  cockerels.  S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Large,  dark 
birds.  lleavy.l!iyers.  Prices  reasonable.  Catalogue. 
Wy-Hae.  Parm  -  R.  1,  Denton,  Md. 

Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Eggs 

from  diiectly  imported  pedigreed  stock.  Also  Amer¬ 
ican  bred  record  layers  of  large,  white  eggs.  Breed¬ 
ers  liave  free  range  and  selected  for  heavy  laying, 
vigor  and  size.  Any  number,  strong,  properly- 
liatched  chicks.  Safe  arrival  g'.iaraiiteed.  Prices 
low.  Circular  free.  R.  X.  Ewing:,  Atlantic,  Pa. 


BARRON  LEGHORNS 

Our  iireeders  arc  from  high  record  Imported  stock. 
Cliicks,  $12.00  per  lOOj  Eggs,  $6.00  per  hundred;  $1,50  per 
15;  fertility  guaranteed.  We  have  been  in  business  for 
forty-live  years  and  produce  our  stock  on  three  hundr^ 
acres  of  range,  insuring  healtli  and  vigor. 

JCAKTKKiS  SHORE  NURSERIES.  IJcnton,  Md. 


LEGHORNS-BARRON  WYANDOTTES 

Now  offering  eggs  from  highest  quality  breed¬ 
ers.  Our  direct  imported  Pens  AA,  witli  rec¬ 
ords  278.  280.  281,  282,  282,  and  otliers,  mated  to 
sons  of  650-egg  hen  in  three  years  and  460-hen  in 
two  years.  Many  other  record  breeders.  Large 
breeding  farms  are  our  satisfied  customers. 

THE  BARRON  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3.  ConnellsvlIIe,  Pa. 


CHASE  POULTRY  FARM 

F.  M.  DAVIS,  R.D.  No.  1,  Cincinnatus,  N.Y. 

Breeder  Utility  S.  O.  W.  Logh'irns  of  the  best 
strains.  Write  for  Pree  Catalog. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Baby  chicks.  Hatching  eggs,  Cockerels.  Choice 
Honey  and  .Majile  Syrup.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
.Just-a-Mere  Parm,  Box  B,  Columbia  Cross  Roads,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks  and  Eggs  En”gTi»i®s.®c; 

White  tieghorns  an<l  Anconas.  From  hen* 
with  records  of  2.50  to  280.  A  few  cockerels.  Write 
for  prices.  HARTMAN  POULTRY  FARM,  So.  Columbus.  Ubio 


Bred-lo-Lay  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Baby  chick,  March  and  April  delivery,  $12  per  100. 
Hatching  eggs,  now  ready,  $6  per  100.  Safe  Deliv- 
er.v.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
PERKY  KKIGGS  -  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  V. 


Baby  Chicks  S-  C.  White  Leghorns  J^ron™ 

■  '  r  healthy,  vigorous  layers,  th* 

kind  that  make  profits.  Al.so  Hatching  Eggs.  Write 
at  once  for  p.articiilars.  Horton's  Point  Poultry 
Farm,  R.  F.  1).  No.  37,  Southold,  New  York 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 
DAY-OLD  CHICKS  siWoo 

HATCHINC  EGGS 

BECK  EQQ  FARM  •  WOODCLIFF  LAKE.  N.  J. 


BABY  CHIX-HATCHING  EGGS-BREEDERS 

Whilg  Wyindolles,  R.  I.  Rtdi,  Birrnd  Roekt,  T.ight  and  Dark  Brah¬ 
mas,  S.  C.  W.  and  B.  Leghorns.  Utility  and  show  quality. 
Liglit  Brahma  cockerels,  $2.60  each.  Catalogue  free. 
Kiverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  IBS.  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


SINGl.E  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCK- 
EKEI.S.  Good,  vigorous  stock.  9‘4.50  each. 
In  lots  of  five.  $2  each.  W.  S.  HARRIS,  Mansfield,  Mass. 


Sunshine  Strain  Iom'’b  WhiteLeghorns 

Twelve  hundred  breeders.  Records  up  to  258.  2,500 
chicks  every  week.  Write  for  circular.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Sunshine  Poultry  Farm,  Ridgely.Md. 


Gilbert  Farm  Schoolg  Georgetown,  Conn. 

S.  C.  Whitk  Lkohorns.  Eggs  fob  Hatching. 


nRV.niHnhlV  from  our  heavy-laylng  trap-nest  bred 
UdJ  UlUUniA  S.  C.W.  Leghorns,  $12  per  100.  Strong, 
vigorous.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  F-iiie  breeding 
Cockerels  for  sale.  Prices,  $2  to  $5.  Mlllbrook 
Farm,  M.  L  PALMER,  Prop.,  Alfred  Station,  N.  Y. 


Hampton’s  Black  Leghorns 

I’en  98  at  VINELAND.  Now  is  the  time  to  book  your  or 
der  for  my  famous  Black  Leghorn  day-old  cliicks  and 
eggs.  Circular  free.  A.  E.  Hamptan,  Box  R,  Pittstowii.N.J. 
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Don’t  be  satisfied — 
just  to  keep  chicks  alive 

It  costs  just  as  much  to  keep 
undersized  chicks  as  healthy 
vigorous  ones.  You  must  de¬ 
velop  chicks — and  the  faster 
the  better — to  save  profits. 

And  proper  feed  will  help 
more  than  anything  else. 

H-O  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed 

is  a  halancefl  combination  of  bone  and  tissue 
bui)<lint?  elements.  Steam-cooked  for  easy 
digestion  and  speed v  Jissimilation.  Write  for 
free  sample,  jtriees  tind  descriptive  folder. 


TheH-0  Company 

Mills : 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


John  J.  Campbell, 

General  Sales  Agent 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


They  DelivetThe  Goods! 

The  Martling  Silver  Campines  lay  an  abundant 
supply  of  large,  absolutely  chalk-white  eggs,  at  one- 
ihird  less  cost  of  feeding,  than  any  other  breed  of 
fowl.  They  do  this  in  ui/n/er  and  summer.  They  are 
the  greatest  Prize-winning  strain  in  America.  “Cham¬ 
pionship"  at  Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  First  prize  for 
largest  and  whitest  eggs,  wherever  shown.  Hatching 
Eggs  for  sale— we  positively  guarantee  a  satisfactory 
hatch.  Let  us  send  our  Price-list  and  guarantee. 

THE  MARTLING  HENNERY.  P.  0.  Box.  4.  Ridoefield.  N.  J. 


freeBook 

tells  how  to  make  more 
money  from  poultry.  Shows 
ttie  most  prolitahle  baby 
chicks  to  buy  — pure  broil, 
well  hutched,  from  heavy-egg 
strains.  Over  a  million  ayetir. 

Prices  low. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT 
Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkey*,  Pheasants, Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  Btockinwr  piirposo-s. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Swans, 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Pears,  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon.  Sanirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist,  Dept.  10,  Yardley,  Pa. 

AMERICAN  DOMINIQUES 

GOLDEN  WYANDOTTES 

W.  H.  Adkins  _ Swoope,  Va. 

Barred  Plpouth  Rocks 

Bred  from  heavy-laying  hens  and  winners  of  theblne 
at  New  York,  Boston  and  N.  .1.  .State  shows  this 
winter.  Kememher  the  time  is  at  hand  when  the 
show  bird  and  the  utility  fowl  will  ho  bred  into  one. 
I  have  them  now.  Clioice  breeding  hinls  for  sale. 

A.  L.  VRJEELAND  -  Nutley,  N.  J; 

BARRED  ROCKS— WHITE  ROCKS 

W.  OIJI'INGTON’S  K.  1.  KKI»R-U  VANl»OTTE8 

Havln»r  lil#**!  to  upednllzi*  on  Hurrun  w«»  offer  Htcck 

chfi  Uo  and  fiTJafl  Ii*"**'  above  meiitlonetl  bivcd.s  at  aarijnce 
privefl.  KASTKILN  HIIOKB  NUUSKU1F8,  Denton,  31(1 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Bred  l.'i  years  for  high  production  of  eggs  and  meat. 
H.-itidiing  eggs  that  are  showing  fertile,  !S8  per 
100,  !S75  per  1,000.  Day-old  chicks,  ISIO  per  .SO,  »18 
per  IIIO;  per  1,000.  Free  cireniar.  Write  for  it. 

Wilson’s  Poultry  Farm.  Hollis,  N.  H. 
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,  p  Nested. 

K  <;  <«  K  state  tested  for  w.  iliai  rhea.  Bred  for 
From  one  lieu  Kggs. Cockerels.  IlnteliiiiK  lOggs.  Chicks. 
In  i  years.  Circular.  NOBSCOT  EGG  FARM,  Nobicol,  Mass. 

Utility  BARRED  ROCKS 

Cockerels  from  hens  with  records  of  203  to  235  iu 
Fourth  Storrs  Contest,  $3  each.  Hatching  eggs. 
MerrittM.  Clark, Brookfield  Center.Conn. 

White  Rocks— R.  I.  Reds 

M  M.KS  FlKiM  mini  PRODUORUS 

EGGS,  $7;  CHIX,  $18  per  hundred 

SPKI'lAb  M.VTINGS  AND  I'KmiiKKKI)  COCKKUKt-S 

Perry  Farm.  B-  F.  D.,  Rockland,  Mass. 

FRED  H.  CANN,  Mgr. 

Barred  Rocks-Eggs  fe  ^er^oo 

Dav-Old  Chicks.  112  per  100.  COCKERELS,  S5  each. 
A.  C.  Jones,  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georoetown,  Del. 

‘‘Perfection”  Barred  Rocks(Ringlefs) 

SPECIAL  FOR  BALANCE  OF  YEAR.  $10  cockerels,  $5.  $5 
cockerels.  $3.  Best  we  ever  raised.  Jloney  back  if 
not  nleased.  A  few  pullets  and  exhibition  stock  rea¬ 
sonable.  Dr.  GEO.  T.  HAYMAN,  Box  20,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

White  Orpington  Eggs,  Chicks  and  Cockerels 

Stevens  Keliable  Yards,  Culver  Road,  LYONS,  N.  Y. 

D„k.,PU!nl/o  (Barron  Leghorns)  $15  for  100.  Cireniar 
BaDyUniCKS  fj-ee.  Elmore  Farm,  R.  3,  Bridoeport,  Conn. 


lJUFF  KOCK  COCKKKELS.  FIELD,  Somers.  Ci. 

DCn  PUIPI/C  THAT  LIVE.  *18  PER  lOO 

nCU  UniliKu  K.  S.  Kijukuton,  Roi  kvii.i.k,  Conk. 


»  »l(I  licnn,  lOUriOlfU  lO  (‘IKUltSCll  puitiuin.  ns-v  LW  t/x^Tis 

Youiij^  Ihuxs*,  ten  to  oij^hteon  pouiuls.  tlve  to  ten  dollars. 
Voinijif  toms,  sixteen  to  t\veuty*ci|2:ht  jiounds,  seven  to 
Jifieen  dollars.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  W.  Anderson  -  Stewartstown,  Pa. 

Both  Hens  and  Gobblers  bred 
1  UrKeysrOrdaie  fvomWlId  and  Bronze  stock. 
Prices  right.  Address  E.  A.  Pugli,  Oxford,  Pa. 


en  D.aoHo  Fine  Catalog  free.  Tells  about  ('hick- 
HU  DIBBUS  g„g  Dneks.  Geese.  Turkeys,  Guineas, 
Bantams,  Dogs.  Belg.  Hares  and  Cavies.  Stock  tind 
Hatching  Eggs  aSpecialty.  EUWl.N  A.JSOt'UElt, 'rtlford,  !■», 


to  .start  their  blood  nicely  to  circu¬ 
lating.  After  their  appetites  are  sat¬ 
isfied  they  have  no  incentive  to  work,  so 
stand  around  like  a  lazy  man  until  the 
next  feeding  time.  A  lazy  hen  is  not 
very  valuable  as  a  layer.  Boiled  pota- 
toe.s  and  stale  bread  are  both  good  feeds 
and  no  doubt  are  worth  the  price  you 
pay.  but  they  are  both  very  fattening, 
and  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
overfeed,  especially  when  feeding  a  small 
flock.  You  will  also  got  better  results 
by  feeding  the  moat  scraps  every  day  in¬ 
stead  of  twice  a  week.  Again,  you  do 
not  state  that  you  are  feeding  any 
ground  grains  in  your  mash.  From  one- 
half  to  three-fourths  of  the  mash  should 
be  composed  of  cornmeal,  wheat  bran, 
wheat  middlings  and  ground  oats,  equal 
parts  mixed  into  a  crumbly  mash  with 
the  boiled  potatoes,  stale  bread  and  meat 
serap.  The  scratch  feed  to  be  fed  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  may  he  mixed  equal 
parts  craeked  corn,  whole  wheat  and 
clipped  oiits.  c.  S.  G. 

Limits  of  Line  Breeding 

One  of  the  two  cockerels  I  bought  for 
my  breeding  pen  is  sick.  I  have  a  fine 
one  of  my  own  stock.  Can  I  breed  him 
to  yearling  hens,  alternating  every  week 
witli  the  well  cockerel?  I  also  have  a 
fine,  healthy  rooster.  Can  I  breed  him 
to  his  pullets?  Is  tliLs  line  breeding? 
Ilow  many  pullets  should  be  put  with 
the  rooster,  and  how  many  hens  with 
the  cockerels?  Can  I  breed  from  thes-e 
two  strains  next  year?  I  do  not  quite 
understand  the  limits  of  line  breeding. 

Connecticut.  E.  F.  n. 

T  do  not  know  that  “line  breeding” 
lia.s  any  limits,  other  than  to  avoid  mat¬ 
ing  defective  birds,  and  particularly 
those  having  defects  in  common.  Thei-e 
is  no  reason  why  yon  should  not  mate  a 
good  bird  to  his  own  progeny,  hearing 
in  mind  the  caution  suggested  above. 
Do  not  n.se  a  sick  bird  iu  the  breeding 
lien,  either  part  or  the  whole  of  the  time, 
fl’lie  vigor  of  a  stock  is  hard  enough  to 
nmintain  at  he.st.  A  good  rooster  or 
cockerel  may  he  mated  with  from  30  to 
40  hens  or  pullets  of  the  lighter  breeds. 
Breeding  pens  of  the  heavy  breeds 
should  not  be  quite  as  large,  perhaps  20 
to  2.0  females  with  one  male.  _  Breeding 
fowls  to  their  own  progeny  is  line  brood¬ 
ing  and  also  inbreeding.  The  distinction 
het.wt'eii  these  terms  does  not  seem  to 
lijivc  any  well-marked  basis  or  to  he 
made  on  generally  accepted  lines. 

M.  B.  I). 


Sprouted  Oats  for  Breeding  Fowls 

We  have  occasionally  read,  and  been 
told  that  sprotited  oats  fed  to  breeders, 
especiiilly  in  the  late  Winter  montL.s,  for 
ciirly  breeding,  when  the  birds  are  either 
confined,  or  if  on  range,  when  it  is  prac- 
ficiilly  barren,  will  increase  the  percent¬ 
age  of  fertility  in  the  eggs,  other  condi¬ 
tions  being  satisfactory.  Do  you  know 
wliether  this  has  been  proven  by  oxperi- 
mmit?  B.  Ii. 

New  Y’ork. 

I  know  of  no  official  record  of  experi¬ 
ments  with  sprouted  oats  being  fed  to  lay¬ 
ing  hens  for  the  purpose  of  i^proasing  the 
pm-centage  of  fertility  in  the  eggs,  hut  it 
i.s  a  niiitter  of  common  knowledge  among 
jiractical  poultrymen  thtit  sprouted  oiits 
imike  an  ideal  feed  for  this  purpo.se  and 
iiolp  to  produce  Summer  conditions  during 
the  early  breeding  season.  C.  s.  c. 

A  Poultry  Building  Problem 

T  have  a  yetirling  Black  Langshan  hen 
which  was  st'parate,  so  that  I  <‘ould  get 
her  individual  egg  record  from  Septemlwr 
B)  to  November  10,  when  she  stopped 
laying  to  Complete  her  molt.  During 
tiiese  5.3  days  site  laid  45  very  large 
eggs.  I  believe  lier  yearly  record  would 
pass  the  200  mtirk.  I  am  anxious  to  get 
enough  pullets  from  tliis  hen  so  that  I 
eau  spare  a  pen  for  au  egg-laying  con¬ 
test,  and  w'lmld  like  to  ii.sk  your  advice 
on  mating  her  to  the  best  re.sults.  3'lie 
sire  of  this  hen  wiis  a  .son  of  a  first- 
prize  pullet  at  Wadison  Sqmtre  Garden 
severiil  years  ago,_  which  wiis  also  'an 
unusually  line  Winter  layer.  But  he 
met  with  an  accident  hist  Snmmer,  .so 
that  I  hiul  to  kill  him.  I  have,  however, 
a  full  hruthcr  of  the  above  hen  from  the 
same  sire.  AVonld  you  advise  me  to 
mate  these  two  birds  for  this  one  season? 
Both  are  strong,  vigorous,  active  birds 
and  in  the  pink  of  health.  Or  would  you 
advise  me  to  get  a  mtile  from  auoth<>r 
good  laying  strain  and  risk  the  “nick¬ 
ing”  of  the  two  strains?  For  years  T 
liiive  line-bred  my  stock,  selecting  good 
layers  for  breeders.  K.  w.  H. 

( 'onnecticut. 

'I'lie  generally  accepted  doctrine  of 
traii.smission  of  productivity  nowadays  is 
Hmt  this  characteristic  is  transmitted 
through  the  sire  and  represents  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  his  female  anct'stry.  3Tiis  being 
tli(‘  <'ase,  sons  of  high  producers  are 
chosen  for  the  breeding  pens  and  the 
longer  the  rt'eord  of  high  productivity 
hchind  the  sire  the  more  likely,  of  course, 
that  he  will  he  prepotent  in  this  respect 
and  able  to  transmit  the  character  to  his 
jirogeny.  According  to  this  conceiition. 
the  brother  of  the  hen,  having  a  different 
niitternal  ancestry  from  that  of  his  sire, 
cannot  be  expected  to  possess  the  same 
iiliility  to  tiansmit  productive  power, 
lie  has,  however,  his  sire’s  blood  and 
should  be  able  to  transmit  other  desirable 
characteristics  of  that  sire.  I  should  use 
him  in  preference  to  another  mtile  of  un¬ 
known  ability  iu  tiny  line.  M.  H.  u. 


$  Buys 

140-Egg  Size 

World’s  Champion 

Belle  Citylncubator 

The  Prize  Winning  World’s  Champion  Model 

Hot  -  water — 

Double-walled— 

Copper  Tank  — 
a  Thermometer 
Holder  —  Deep 
Nursery  — Self¬ 
regulating,  same 
as  used  by  Uncle 
Sam  and  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  most  suc¬ 
cessful  Poultry 
Raisers.  — When 
ordered  with  my 

$4.85  Double-walled,  Hot-water  140 -chick 


I  Ship  Quich  from 
Kansas  Cfty» 
Minneapolis, 
Buffalo  or  Racin 


Brooder — Both  cost  only  $12.50. 

Freight  Prepaid  fllstSsI 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  —  Handfost  ma- 
chincs»  sure  to  pluuse — and  you  can  aharo  in  my 

$1000  Cash  Prizes 

Conditions  easy  to  get  biggest  prize. 
Start  early  —  order  now — anyway 
write  today  for  my  Big  Free  Book, 
“Hatching  Facts”.  It  ftives  short  cuts 
to  poultry  success.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  4  8  Racine,  Wis. 


betterments  in  all.  X-Ray  Gas 
Arrestor  prevents  lamp  fumes 
entering  egg  chamber;  _X-Kay 
Nursery  Tray  assures  sanitation, 
protects  little  chicks;  X-Ray  Egg- 
Tester,  most  perfect,  handy  tester 
.  ever  conceived;  New  Handy 
Height;  New  1917  Quick  Cooling 
Egg  Tray.  AU  new.  exclusive 
X-Ray  features  that  make  poul¬ 
try  success  sure. 

The  1917 


Incubator 


The  one  incubator  in 
the  world  that  re¬ 
quires  only  one  filling 
— one  gallon  of  oU— to 
the  hatch. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE 
1917  CATALOG 
Remember,  X-Ray  In¬ 
cubators  and  Brood¬ 
ers  ore  shipped  Ex¬ 
press  Prepaid  to  prac¬ 
tically  alf  points. 
X-RAY  INCUBATOR  CO. 

-  Pox  32  Moinoi,  It. 


I 


A  CHICK 
FROM  EVERY  I 
HATCHABLE  EGG.  I 
STRONG,  HEALTHY, 
ROBUST  CHICKS  THAT 
LIVE!  MAKES  POULTRY 
BUSINESS  PAY  ••  MATCHES 
^  NEAREST  OF  ALL  THE  NATURAL 
PROCESS  OP  THE  SETTING  HEN.  | 

THE  SECRET  OF  PROGRESSIVE  BIG  I 
HATCHING  RECORDS 


BUILT  OP  GENUINE  CALIFORNIA  | 
REDWOOD.  Egg  chambers  sur-  , 
rounded  with  special  insulator  | 
having  hundreds  of  air  cells, 
guard  against  temperature 
change.  Corrugated  copper  hot* 
water  hoater,  automatic  ventila* 
tion  and  regulation.  No  dry,  hot 
blasts  to  Kill  chicks  In  shell. 
Machinescomplote.  MoneybacK 

Suaranteo  if  not  satisfied. 

ig  Free  Book  explains 
all  Special  deals. 

Profiressivd 
Incubator  Co. 

Box  L45  Racine,  Wis. 


Mrs.  C.  F.  Merrick,  Lockney, 
Tox..  with  her  Irooclad  locubat* 
or  wins  in  the  Mo.  Valley  h'armor 
and  Ncbr.  Fann^Joumal  Hist 
Hutchinir  Conte»t.  She  placed  143 
egga  in  the  incubator  and  batched 
14B  strong  chicks.  Think  of  that. 
You  can  now  get  theso  f.amoua 
winners,  made  ot  Calif.  Bedwood. 


ISO  Egg  Incubator 


\  BOTH  SHOO 

ChickBrooder  /  FOR  |  — 

If  ordered  together.  SOdaya 
itrial,  10-year  Guarantee. 

I  Order  direct  trora  this  adverUso*  r  d  I O 
fncDt— money  back  if  not  satis- Pset  aF 
factory.  Incubator  Is  covered «  * 

[with  galvanized  iron.tripIowalls.NOCKifiS 
copper  tank,  nursery  egg  test¬ 
er.  Set  up  ready  to  run.  — — — 

The  Brooder  Is  roomy 
I  and  well  made.  Send 
for  free  catalogue.  -  -  -is- 

Ironclad  Incubator  Co. 

Box  121  Racine,  Wla. 


WINS 

In  Z  Biggest 
HATCHING 
CONTESTS 
Ever  Held 


BOTH 


180  Egg  1 


3 rood er 


It  OrdaredTogether.  Freight  paid 
east  of  Rockies.  Hot  wa- 
cijpper  tanks,  double  walla, 
dead  air  space,  double  glass 
doors,  all  set  up  complete,  or 
cubator  and  Brooder  $12.75. 

Send 

U) 


FREE  Catalogue  describing  them, 
for  it  TODAY  or  order  direct. 


-Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.,  Box  96  Racine,  Wis.^ 

See  and  Tty  BEFORE  YOU  PAY 

**  ^  ^  This  135-Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder 

.shipped  anywhere  on  30  days’  trial. 
No  money  down  —  no  deposit. 

Pays  for  BOTH  If  Sat* 
isfactory  When  Tested 
No  other  such  open  liberal  offer 
as  this,  because  no  otiicr  outfit 
equals  the  UNITO.  Incubator 
hot  water;Brooder  hotair.  Both 
galvanized  iron.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Wo  taku  all  the  riak 
jCssh  witil  order  both  S9.93< 
CO.  Box  131  Cievoland.O 


THE  UNITED  FACTORI 


.MAKE  HENS  UY^ 


nL,._ 

more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks; 
■  heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  boue. 

UIUUIC  LATEST  MODEL 

I  nlANN  O  bone  cutter 

I  cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs. 

1^0  Days*  Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

EMIF.  W.  MANN  CO..  Box  15  MILFORD, MASS.  Si 


Blue  Hen 


COLONY 
BROODER 

The  big  brooder  at  the  little  price 

$14.50  size  large  as  many  others  rated  as 
thousand  capacity.  Warms  large  floor 
space  without  overheating  brooder  house. 
Big,  powerful  heater  with  quick,  sure,  auto¬ 
matic  control  both  top  and  bottom  drafts.  Cur¬ 
tain  gives  fresh  air — prevents  floor  drafts. 

Money  Back  Guarantee 

SOfl  chick  size  S14.50* 

1000  chick  size — 519.50* 

New  Brooder  Book 


(*$1.00  more 
West  of 
Miss. 
River 


shows  why  The  Blue 
Hen  raises  more 
chieks  at  less 
cost.  Gel  it  /oday,  ^ 

with  special  offer  mil  ^  ^  c  n 

to  dealers  and  ^1^L,50  ll 


farmer  agents. 

Watson  Mfg.  Co.  500  chick  size  jj 

Drawer  37  .  . 

Lancaster.  Pa.  Clover  ra;se<f_ 

Makers  Blue  Hen\ 

Mammoth  Incuba-  ^ 
tors- -with  A  utomatic  5 
Egg  Turner.  Cat¬ 
alog  FREE. 


1 1000  chick  size 

1  curtain  removed 


Price  Complete 

*11.50 


Equal  to  Five 
Kerosene 
Hr  -  .^Heaters 

*^orneliF 

GASOLINE! 


'ODER 


^area  for  250  Ohfeko 
Needs  little  attention 
No  lamps  to  trim 
No  ashes,  dirt  or  soot 
Absolntely  safe 

Perfect  ventilatlop 


Improved  1916 


Reoonuncnd«d 
by  the 
Now  York  Statu 
College  of 
Agriculture 


Will 
burn' 
any  kind 
oi  Gasoline 


Bondjfor 
Free  Catalog 

TREMAN,  KING 
&C0. 

Depl.602  .Ithaca,  N.Y. 

MamifiU'tiirors  of 
Poultry  House 
AppUancos. 


ii 


Burni 

Cool 


$50  PROFIT-125  CHICKS  HATCHED 

•‘Having  fine  luck  with  the  brootler,  and  have  my 
second  lot  of  chicks  In  it  now.  Three  weeks  old  now  and 
doing  fine.  Out  of  126  chicks  hatched.  1  mado  $5U  clear  of 
all  expense.'*  Geo.  W.  Thomas, 

April  29,  1916  Klmberton,  Pa. 

CAN  DEE  COLONY  BROODER 
Broods  up  to  5U0  chicks  fn  one  fiock. 

C^st  Iron,  Coai-burning  heater.  Au¬ 
tomatic  regulation,  gives  constant 
Correct  heat.  Ixmg  wool  curtain, 
stops  drafts.  No  overheating.  No 
crowding.  Write  for  Big  Illustrated 
(luttilng  that  gives  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  fur  both  beginners  and  experts. 

W.  A.  SCHLEIT  MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  R  Eastwood,  New  YorH 
lActnBor:  Caudee  Incitf'alor  & 

Brooder  Co. 


Improved  Parcel 
Post  Egg  Boxes 

New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 

Leg  Bands - Oata  Sprouters 

Catalog  Free  on  Request 
K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Sireet,  New  York 

BREHM’S  Beef  Scrap  and  Bone 

Tliin  sti.i‘k  isHclected  from  sweet,  clean  beefernek- 
liiig.s  witil  viuiugli  souiul  bone  to  build  up  growing 
elilcIcH  and  form  egg.s.  The  percentage  of  protein 
Is  not  ni  tiliriiilly  raised  by  using  otfnl  that  slionid 
go  into  fertilizer. 

Our  Works  are  Independent  of  Trust  Dictation 
Wo  inalco  wliat  iioultryinea  wuiit,  and  put  years 
of  exiicrieiK'c  In  our  goods. 

II.  F.  ItRKllM  -  WATEKI.OO.  N.  Y. 


125,000  CHICKS  for  1917 

8.  C.  WHITE.  BROWN,  AND  BUFF  LEGHORNS.  B.  P.  ROCKS. 

W.  WYANDOTTES,  B.  MINORCAS  AND  BROILER  CHICKS 
Our  large  capacity  enables  us  to  sell  at  low  prices.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Booklet  free. 

KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Dopt.  24,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


P 


ARADISE  Breeders  of  Heavy  LayinQ  Poultry.  Trap  Heated 

/Mil  TDV  Q  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

(/ULbIKT  9m  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

FA  P  M  ROCKS,  200-EgK  Strain 

Day-Old  Chlcka.  Hatching  Egga  and  Stock 
fortSale.  Our  1917  CIrcufar  Free.  BoX  B,  PARADISE.  PA. 

CRCC  from  best  20  varieties  tbovouglibred  poultry, 
CUUO  ]5_!tsl;  50-S3;  100-»5.50.  Good  stock. 
Catalogue  free.  H.  K.  Mohr,  quakertown,  l*a. 

CHICKS  AND  EGGS 

Circular.  E.  R.  HUMMER  S  CO.,  R.  0.  A,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Utility  Leghorn  Eggs  ^ 

back.  EGGMONT  POULTRY  YARDS,  Center  Marshfield,  Mass. 

OurS.C.WhiteleghornChicks 

10,000  hatehed  from  1,000— 4  to  5-lb.  yearlings, 
whieh  are  Fed  aud  Bred  for  Size  and  Egg 
Produetioii,  Straight  American  and  l.incoln- 
Barron  Strains.  Circular. 

ORCHARD  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  (Est.  16  yn.)  Acushnet,  Mass. 


Tiffany’s  Superior  Chicks  That  Live 

silver  White  aiul  Columbian  Wyandottes,  S. 
C.  It.  1.  Ked.s,  !Si18  per  lOO,  !#1«5  per  1,000. 
Mareli  delivery.  I’ekiu  and  Kouen  Diicklingg, 
iS'.i.'i  per  TOO.  Bred  and  Hatehed  Right. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  34,  Phoonixville,  Pa. 


Eggs  for  Hatching, 8  cts.  each 

CLASS  A  SELECTED  R.  I.  REDS 

See  report  of  our  pen,  Vinel.and  Gontest.  .Also  from 
Iiady  Baron,  308  eggs,  and  Wyckoff  Beghorns. 
Range  raised.  All  well  formed.  Strong,  free  from 
disease  birds.  Inspection  invited. 

Bclle-Ellen  Stock  Farm,  J.  L.  Hamilton,  Mgr.,  Sussex,  N.  J. 

60  BOSt  Broods  T^urkeyB,  Hares 


Dogs  and  (’aviea.  Stock  and  Eg 
Catalogue  Fn  c.  II.  A,  l80Ll>Eli,  Uox  2!),  SelUrtvllle, 
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Jie^dKeptBeesr 


the  man  who  said  business  and  pleas¬ 
ure  never  mix  would  have  known  better. 
Or  perhaps  he  lived  too  long  ago.  It’s 
the  honey-bee,  plus  modem  methods  and 
the  increasing  demand  for  honey  that 
accounts  for  present-day 

Big  ProBts  in  Bee-keeping 

Wherever  you  are,  you  can  start  right  in 
with  bees — for  business,  or  pleasure,  or 
both.  There’s  keen  enjoyment  to  be  had 
out  in  the  sunshine,  studying  their  won¬ 
derful  colony  organization.  They  earn 
from  $2  to  $10  per  colony,  according  to 
locality  and  care;  and  one  experienced 
apiarist  can  handle  500  colonies.  Write 
to  us  for  particulars,  and  get  our 

Special  Offer  Or.if you’re  agoingbee- 
keeper,  we  want  to  tell 
to  Beginners  about  our  double- 
walled  Buckeye  hive  in  which  the  bees 
winter  so  well,  and  our  gentler,  hardier 
strains  of  queen  bees.  For  better  prices, 
use  the  Root  clear  glass  j  ars,  honey-comb 
cartons,  section  honey  boxes,  shipping 
cases  and  labels. 

Send  for  complete  descriptive  catalog 
THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.  Medina,  Ohio 


YOUNG’S 

PORTAB  LE 

POULTRY  AND 
PIGEON  HOUSES 
FREE!  NO  CHARGE! 

Will  furnish  good  2-ply  roofing  paper  to  cover  roof 
and  back  to  any  of  our  houses.  This  applies  to  im¬ 
mediate  orders  only.  Write  for  our  free  booklet 
showing  SO  different  cuts.  Portable  houses,  coops, 
etc.  Prices  $1  and  up. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO.,  16  Depot  St.,  Randolph,  Mass. 


BARRON  LEGHORNS 

IMPORTED  DIRECT 

White  Eggs  Only 

Three  Good  Pens  in  Succession 

bred  and  owned  by  me  made  this  record. 

1914- 15  at  New  Paltz  212  eggs  per  hen 

in  10^  months. 

1915- 16  at  Cornell  laid  greatest  total  weight 
of  eggs,  were  second  in  both  number 

laid  and  in  whiteness  of  eggs. 

1916- 17  at  Storrs — see  pen  60,  present 

contest  report. 

Hatching  Eggs  $10  per  hundred. 

J.  O.  LeFEVRE 

WILD  ROSE  FARM  .  NEW  PALTZ,  I.  Y. 


LINCOLN’S  LEGIHORNS 

In  the  Connecticut  International  Egg  Laying  Con¬ 
test  only  TWO  pens  of  Leghorns  from  American 
breeders,  whether  of  English  or  American  blood, 
have  laid  over  2,000  eggs. 

In  1913-14  Lincoln’s  Leghorns .  2,088 

In  1915-16  Lincoln’s  Leghorns .  2,034 

Egg.s  and  chicks  and  a  limited  number  of  selected 
pullets  and  cockerels  of  this  strain  for  sale. 
Francis  F.  Liincoln,  Mt.  Oarmel,  Conn. 


IMPROVE  YOUR  STOCK  NOW 

by  introducing  blood  of  the 

FAMOUS  TOM  BARRON  C  p  W  I  UrHORW 
EGG  PRODUCERS'^*  ^*  ”  •  LEiUntPlVlY 

We  have  for  side  100  Pure  Bred  Tom  Ilarron  Cock¬ 
erels.  Pcdi.vroe  i.maranteed.  These  birds  were 
hatched  “rom  tlie  Tom  Ban-on  Prize  Pen  which  led 
all  Lo,';horns  in  tho  Storrs  competition  iOM-l,'),  with 
a  record  >f  2001  oggs  in  one  year.  Price,  S>5  each. 
A  few  extras  at  510.  Also  booking  orders  for  liatch- 
ing  eggs  H  ^Inacoto  Farm,  Farmington,  Conn. 
M.  Toscan  BKVNETr,  Ovraor.  Myron  A.  Harris,  Mar. 


Stricti/  Thoroughbred  Chicks 

FROM  S.  C.  VHITE  LEGHORH,  QARRCD  ROCK.  WHITE  WTANOOTTE 
aOD  R.  C.  OHOOE  ISUtIO  IIEDS.  OVrR  125.000  HATCHING 
CAPACITT  EVERT  THRllE  WEEKS. 

We  produce  chicks  of  QUALITY  and  thereby  acquire 
thousands  of  satisfiod  customers  annually.  Send 
for  FREE  catalog  .".lid  soe  what  a  FEW  Bay  about  our 
chicks.  Safe  delivery.  Full  Count  and  aosolute 
satisfaction  gu.-iraiiteod.  Book  your  orders  MOW  if 
you  want  March  chicks.  Prices — very  reasonable. 
Catalog  Kree.  Satisfaction  Giiiiranteod. 

THE  STOCKTON  HATCHUnV,  Box  E,  Stocklon,  N.  J 


Barron  Katchmg  Eggs 

Hatching  eggs  from  ^  Barron  strain  of  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  The  Barron  Stock  was  imported 
from  Tom  Barron,  Catforth,  England.  These  hens 
are  trapnCsted  and  bred  to  lay.  Only  white  eggs 
of  uniform  size  sold  for  hatching.  Breeders  on 

free  range  when  weather  permits.  _ 

Eggs  eight  cents  each  in  any  quantity 

The  DELAWARE  EGG  FARM,  Milfprd,  Delaware 

A.  M.  POLLARD,  General  Manag'er.  Fonrurly  Mayiaoer 
of  all  the  N.  A.  Effg:  LaTingr  Competition. 


Barron’s  Leghorns 

248  to  284-egg  strain.  4  hens  and  a  cockerel,  $10. 
Hatching  egg.s,  $7  per  100.  Baby  chicks,  $15  per  100. 
One  pen  is  headed  by  Lord  Eglantine  (son  of  the 
314-ei.'g  hen.)  8.5%  fertility.  White  Wyandottos— 
Trapnested  stock.  4  hens  and  a  cockerel.  $10.  Hatch¬ 
ing  eggs,  $7  per  100.  E.  Claude  Jones,  Craryville,  N.Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


We 

egg 


breed,  not  buy,  200- 
hens.  Some  nice 


cockerels  and  cocks,  $3.  Eggs — $8  hundred.  Chicks 
— $15  hundred.  WINOSWEEP  FARM,  Redding  Ridge,  Conn. 


World’s  Champion  Layers  w.^Leghoims 

Wliite  Wyaiuiottes,  Cockeiels,  Pullets  and  Cock 
Birds.  Imported  direct  from  England. 
Brookfield  Poultry  Farm,  R.  3.  Versailles,  Ohio 


S.  G.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Delivery  of  chicks  beginning  Mar.  6th.®  $10  per  100. 
Circular  free.  Wayne  Poultry  Farms,  Box  114, Wooster,  0. 


AniPrif'/in I  Pffhnrn4  Catalog  sent  upon  request. 
Amcriudn  Legnorns  Hatching  eggs  and  chicks  in 

quantity.  C.  A.  KOGEKS,  Bergen,  New  York 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Connecticut  Contest 


Following  is  the  record  at  Storrs. 
Oonn.,  for  week  ending  February  (5.  and 
total  to  date : 


Barred  Bocks. 


Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn . 

Michigan  P.  Farm,  Mich . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Jules  F.  Praiicais,  L.  I . 

Hampton  Institute,  Va . 

Fairfields  Poultry  Farms,  N.  H.... 
Norfolk  Specialty  Farms,  Ontario. . 

Bodman  Schaff,  N.  H . 

Bock  Bose  Farm,  N.  Y . 

White  Bocks. 

Holliston  Hill  P.  Farm,  Mass . 

Itc'iijamin  F.  Low,  N.  H . . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . . 

Buff  Bockt. 

Koshaw  Farms,  Conn . 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn . . 

White  Wyandottes. 

A.  L.  Mullo.v,  Conn . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

A.  L.  Vreeland,  N.  J . 

Grant  Bnler  &  Son,  Va . 

Joseph  Moreau,  R.  I . 

ObPd  G.  Knight,  R.  I . 

Brayman  Farm,  N.  H . 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario  . 

Vine  Hill  Farm,  Mass . 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y . 

Everett  E.  Wheeler,  Mass . 

J.  B.  Watson,  Conn . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Harry  Kendall,  N.  Y . 

Jay  H.  Ernisse,  N.  Y . 

Nybrook  Farm,  L.  I . 

Buff  Wyandottes, 

H.  P.  Cloyes  &  H.  R.  Sullivan,  Conn. 

Dr.  N.  W'.  Sanborn,  Mass . 

Bhode  Island  Beds. 

Prank  E.  Turner,  Mass . 

Frank  E  Turner,  Mass . 

Colonial  Farm,  N.  H . 

A.  B.  Brundage,  Conn . 

Hillvlew  P.  Farm,  Vt.  (B.  C.) . 

Homer  P.  Doming,  Conn . 

Charles  O.  Polhemus,  N.  Y . 

Pequot  Poultry  Farm,  ('onn . 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Laurel  Hill  Farm,  R.  I . 

George  W.  Harris,  Conn . 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Conn . 

A.  W.  Rumery,  N.  H . 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Conn . 

Allan’s  Hardtobeat  Reds,  R.  I . 

Glenview  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Fatherland  Farm,  Mass . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn . 

Royal  Farms,  Conn . 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn . 

Plnecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

White  Orpingtons. 

Ohed  G.  Knight.  R.  I . 

Harry  Paxton,  N.  Y . 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  R.  Hall,  Conn . 

Brae.side  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

Jay  H.  Emisse.  N.  Y . 

Broad'  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

J.  O.  LeFevre,  N.  Y . 

Rollwood  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home,  Conn.  ...... 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . 

Koshaw  Farms,  Conn.  . 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Conn . 

Chas.  Helgl,  Ohio  . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Will  Barron,  England  . . . 

J.  Collinson,  England  . 

Abel  Latham,  England  . 

Bushkill  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y . 

Eglantine  Farm,  Md . 

Frank  R.  Hancock,  Vt . 

Margareta  P.  F'arm,  Ohio  . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

B.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

W.  B.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn . 

N.  W.  Hendryx,  Conn . 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard,  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conn  . 

Hampton  Institute,  Va . 

Toth  Bros.,  Conn . 

White  Leghorn  Club,  Ill . 

Oak  Hill  Estate.  I’a . 

Geo.  A.  Staniiurd,  Kansas  . 

Jas.  F.  Harrington,  N.  J . 

H.  W.  Collingwood,  N.  J . 

Windsweep  Farm,  Conn . 

Windsweep  Farm,  Conn . 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  J . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J . 

Dr.  B.  P.  Holmes,  Maine  . 

Hillvlew  Farm,  Mo . 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn . 

Hillside  Farm,  Conn . 

Silver  Campines, 

Eugene  Van  Why,  Conn . 

Uncowa  Camfiine  Yards,  Conn . 

\ 

Totals  . 


Week  Total 
.  V;  Soil 

.  :e  i9f> 

.  20  l(«J 

.  24  407 

.  28  247 

.  3.5  385 

.  iV  2ul 

.  32  279 

.  28  172 


34  319 

4  13 

23  63 


30  393 

14  129 


39  364 

43  436 

25  185 

18  237 

31  271 

48  325 

33  336 

13  183 

31  267 

36  292 

.32  2,34 

30  144 

42  220 

15  140 

32  289 

11  148 


25  362 

21  267 


29  168 

28  274 

2u  251 

38  173 

35  4u0 

20  257 

38  326 

32  29.3 

40  248 

30  226 

49  400 

23  235 

43  .319 

27  108 

41  358 

35  196 

21  174 

43  4.30 

19  231 

35  164 

80  341 


32  357 

29  299 


16  312 

22  375 

27  205 

15  236 

36  447 

18  216 

22  243 

21  198 

14  111 

30  243 

17  205 

23  135 

29  173 

36  302 

28  241 

16  239 

8  250 

48  536 

10  2W! 

31  303 

19  100 

k  311 

30  422 

25  216 

29  458 

17  226 

21  407 

17  130 

11  67 

25  242 

13  321 

34  158 

24  278 

25  316 

12  254 

38  260 

26  33T 

9  150 

33  139 

17  103 

19  180 

21  210 

10  332 


28  2r4 

10  TO 

2t>34  2;'>402 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

Below  is  record  of  the  Vineland,  N. 
J.,  egg-laying  contest  for  week  ending 
February  (i,  tind  total  iminber  of  eggs 
laid  to  date. 


Barred  Plymouth  Bocks. 


Garret  W.  Buck.  N.  J . 

'rhonias  Henry,  Pa . 

Otto  C.  Luhrs,  N.  J . 

C.  N.  Myers,  Pa . 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N.  J . 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J . 

George  C.  Ward,  Me . 

Woodside  Farm,  R.  I . 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Chester  P.  Dodge,  Mass . 

Holliston  Hill  I’oultry  Farm,  Mass.. 

Edward  E.  Murray,  N.  Y . 

Victor  S.  Reichenbach,  Pa . 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J . 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Columbian  Plymouth  Rocks 

Deptford  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

T.  J.  Enslin,  N.  J . 

J.  M.  Jones,  N.  J . 

White  Wyandottes. 

Thomas  Coates,  N.  J . 

A.  H.  Faulkner,  N.  J . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Gablewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Lusscroft  Farm.  N.  J . 

E.  C.  Moore,  N.  J . 

T.  H.  Matteson  &  Son,  R.  I . 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J . 

H.  S.  Tuthill,  N.  J . 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 


Lake  Farm,  R.  I . 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J . 

Wilburtha  Poultry  F'arm,  N.  J.. 


Week  Total 

37 

431 

23 

44 

27 

L9 

34 

2l9 

37 

253 

20 

193 

33 

118 

34 

421 

20 

287 

23 

478 

33 

347 

22 

131 

43 

363 

27 

166 

31 

172 

30 

223 

44 

395 

30 

384 

25 

363 

29 

270 

37 

453 

24 

436 

37 

229 

22 

301 

29 

426 

42 

458 

37 

243 

le 

131 

2S 

241 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Clark  &  Howland,  Vt . 

W.  P.  Laing,  N.  J . . 

Mrs.  0.  B.  Elliott.  N  J . , 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Beds. 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  J . 

H.  W.  Oollingwood,  N.  J . 

Thomas  W.  Dawson,  Pa . 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm,  N,  J . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Miss  Adeline  S.  Macintosh,  N.  J.... 

Underhill  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Woodland  Poultr.r  Yard,  I’a . 

S.  0.  White  Leghorns, 

Avalon  Farms,  Conn . 

E.  A.  Ballard,  I’a . 

Will  Barron,  England  . 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  .T . 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Coverlawn  F'ariii,  N.  J . 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  J . 

Jos.  11.  Cohen,  N.  J . 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son,  N.  J . 

Chas.  Daval,  Jr.,  N.  .T . 

L.  S.  &  N.  L.  Depue,  N.  J . 

K.  F.  &  R.  A.  Earle,  N.  J . 

Harry  G.  Gardiner,  N.  J . 

C.  S.  Greene,  N.  J . 

Airedale  Farm,  Conn . 

B.  Frank  Grunzig,  N.  J . 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  J . 

Richard  Heine,  N.  J . 

Helgl’s  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn . 

Hillvlew  Farm,  Mo . 

Holliston  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mass.. 

Hugh  J.  Iloehn,  N.  Y . 

James  F.  Harrington,  N.  J . 

John  R.  Lauder,  N.  J . 

Laywell  Poultry  Farm,  (’onn . 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J . 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

H.  H.  M.7ers,  N.  J . 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J . 

Oak  Hill  Estate.  Pa . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Oakland  Farm,  N.  J . 

Miss  Anna  C.  Parr.v,  Pa . 

P.  G.  Platt.  Pa . 

Riverside  Egg  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Joseph  H.  Ralston,  N.  J . 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

Sloan’s  Egg  F'arm,  N.  J . 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

Herman  F.  Sonder,  N.  J . 

A.  E.  Spear,  N.  J . 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J . 

Tenacre  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Training  School,  N.  J . 

J,  Percy  Van  Zandt,  N.  J . 

Shurts  &  Voegtlen,  N.  J . 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  J . 

White  House  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.... 

W.  K.  Wixson,  Pa . 

Wlllanna  Farm,  N.  J . 

Woodland  Farms,  N.  J . 

S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns. 

H.  G.  Richardson,  N.  J . 

Romy  Singer,  N.  J . 

Monmouth  Farms,  N.  J . 

S.  C.  Black  Leghorns. 

A.  E.  Hampton,  N.  J . 

Fred  C.  Nixon.  N.  J . 

Sunny  Acres,  N.  J . 

Totals  . 


29 

195 

12 

63 

28 

72 

42 

356 

27 

294 

31 

184 

31 

197 

32 

207 

47 

348 

43 

507 

25 

247 

22 

423 

37 

529 

32 

462 

18 

133 

26 

446 

27 

325 

30 

276 

19 

315 

28 

2S5 

24 

268 

9 

383 

14 

311 

30 

318 

32 

457 

32 

332 

15 

142 

18 

258 

21 

325 

34 

242 

25 

487 

16 

236 

28 

448 

19 

221 

23 

333 

29 

398 

31 

335 

29 

377 

25 

199 

27 

414 

28 

369 

27 

368 

35 

190 

25 

1.S3 

27 

268 

20 

220 

36 

391 

28 

401 

27 

352 

20 

247 

19 

223 

29 

382 

32 

397 

13 

3.-, 9 

18 

137 

19 

211 

22 

421 

15 

293 

39 

599 

41 

456 

33 

324 

23 

323 

32 

407 

88 

242 

28 

442 

26 

355 

18 

200 

28 

231 

42 

305 

42 

327 

35 

410 

2811  3U809 


Winter  Greens  for  Poultry 

What  can  I  use  for  green  food  for  my 
hens?  I  have  planned  to  .sprout  oats  un¬ 
der  my  coal  brooder,  but  the  growth,  in  a 
week’s  operation  is  hardly  to  be  seen. 
AVhat  else  can  I  prepare  now  for  greens? 

New  York.  e.  c. 

If  you  do  not  wish  to  sprout  oats  and 
have  no  cabbage,  mangels  or  other  green 
vegetable  food,  you  may  find  clover  or 
Alfalfa  hay  a  good  substitute.  This  hay 
may  he  cut  fine  and  steamed  in  a  covered 
tub  or  fed  as  dry  hay  on  the  floor  of  the 
P<u  M.  B.  n. 


Parlor  Stove  for  Brooder 

Could  I  make  a  satisfaetor.v  brooder  out 
of  an  old  parlor  stove,  by  laitting  on  a 
hocidV  I  wish  to  raise  only  a  few  hundred 
chicks.  w.  K. 

('n.’irectieut 

I  have  seen  a  very  satisfactory  brooder 
made  from  an  ordinary  coal  heater  with  a 
canopy  or  deflector  m.ade  from  old  tin 
roofing.  If  you  will  oh.serve  the  principle 
upon  which  such  heaters  are  constructed 
aud  possess  a  little  ingenuity,  I  think 
that  you  can  make  a  ver.v  satisfactory 
substitute  for  a  purchased  coal-burning 
brooder  stove.  m.  b.  d. 


Cattle  “Lights”  for  Poultry 

What  is  the  food  value  of  lights  from 
(’uttle  boiled,  ground  and  mixed  with 
mash  for  morning  feed  of  hens? 

New  York.  mbs.  h.  s.  w. 

The  “lights”  or  lungs  of  cattle  corre¬ 
spond  to  other  meat  and  may  be  used  in 
the  same  way.  When  boiled  they  are  ren¬ 
dered  safe  for  food  as  any  tuberculosis, 
or  other,  germs  which  they  might  con¬ 
tain,  and  to  which  they  are  specially  sus¬ 
ceptible,  would  be  killed.  If  free  from 
tubercular  infection  they  might  be  fed  un¬ 
cooked,  hut  the  safer  method  would  be  to 
cook  them  as  you  suggest.  M.  B.  D. 


Poor 'Egg  Yield 

I  have  75  Buff  Plymouth  Rock  pullets, 
April  hatched,  which  are  only  laying  foui 
and  five  eggs  per  day.  They  have  an 
open-front  house,  12  by  30  feet,  divided 
into  two  pens,  and  they  are  fed  four 
quarts  of  oats,  barley  aud  cracked  corn 
mixed  equal  parts  a  day,  aud  a  dry  mash 
comiiosed  of  100  lbs.  gluten,  100  lbs.  meat 
9qRij>.  100  lbs.  corumeal,  35  lbs.  charcoal 
and  5  per  cent,  salt  and  300  lbs.  feed, 
which  is  60  per  cent,  bran  and  40  per 
cent,  middlings.  Will  you  advise  me  if 
ihis  ration  is  all  right?  c.  E.  M. 

Maine. 

This  ration  should  produce  good  results 
if  other  conditions  are  favorable.  I  cannot 
say  why  your  pullets  do  not  respond  bet¬ 
ter  to  feeding.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
causes  for  poor  laying  outside  of  feeding, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  poor  breeding. 

M.  B.  D. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 


TRAPNESTED 

Splendid  cherry  to  niahograny  rich  elnwing;  red,  thor¬ 
oughbred,  hen  hatched,  free  range,  open-front  colony 
house,  hardy  stock.  Scientifically  line  bred  away  from 
broodiness  and  for  heaviest  winter  laying,  on  a  strictly 
sanitary  plant.  Heaviest  laying  Reds  in  existence,  lay¬ 
ing  rates  211  to  279  eggs-  FINE  BREEDING  COCK- 
ERELS,  early  hatched,  large,  hardy,  vigorous  breeders, 
great  stamina;  long  backs,  low  tails,  shoit  legs  weU 
spread;  brilliant  rich  glowing  mahogany  red  and  out 
of  trapnested  hens.  BREEDING  HENS,  pullets,  mated 
trios  and  breeding  pens.  HATCHING  EGGS  from  mag¬ 
nificent.  large,  hardy,  glowing  red  rose  and  single  comb 
hens,  not  jiullets,  mated  to  splendid,  large,  vigorous, 
burning  red  males,  themselves  out  of  trapnested  hens. 
Fertile,  strong,  hatchable,  large,  unblemished  eggs,  gath¬ 
ered  hourly,  shipped  daily,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
White  diarrhoea  absolutely  unknown. 

We  ship  all  over  U.  S.,  Canada,  South  America,  Cuba, 
and  abroad  as  far  as  Australia.  Courteous,  straighfor- 
ward  dealings.  Safe  delivery.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

FROM  A  TEXAS  CUSTOMER 
Dear  Mr.  Vibert: 

The  rooster  is  surely  a  beauty.  Have  some  Reds  from 
two  other  farms  but  there  is  as  much  difference  between 
looks  as  between  sheep  mid  goats.  Many  have  admired 
the  one  I  have.  Thank  you  for  your  kind  aud  honest 
dealings.  (Signed)  .Mrs.  L  L. 

1917  mating  booklet  on  request. 

VIBERT  RED  FARM  Box  1,  WESTON,  N.  J. 

OAKLAND  FARMS 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Exclusively 

Early  breeding  cockeueia,  pullets  and 

CAKEKULLY  MATED  TRIOS  AND  PENS.  DAY-OLD 
CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGOS  NOW  ON  SALK, 
All  from  Heavy-weight.  Healthy,  Vigorous,  Heavy 
Winter  Liying  Stock,  combining  Beauty  and  Utility.  The 
result  of  years  of  Careful  Selection  and  Mating  for  a 
combination  of  the  Four  Kssontials  in  Reds — Vigor,  Egg- 
Laying  Ability,  Type  and  Color  and  of  having  been  Bred 
Up  on  i'ree  Clover  Ranges  and  Housed  in  Open  Front 
Houses  under  the  Most  Sanitary  Conditions.  One  of  the 
Best  Flocks  of  Rods  in  AmoHco. 

"Absolute  Satisfaction  Ouaranteed." 
OAKLAND  FARMS,  -i-  Oakland,  New  Jersey 


CLASS  UtiKtyR.1.  Reds 

Glucks  and  hatching  eggs  from  two-year-old  birds, 
'rompkins  and  Colonial  strains.  Chicks.  S18  per 
100.  Eggs,  88  per  100.  Eggs  from  special  pen  of 
Vibert's  S.  C.  Reds  (254  to  271-egg  strain)  85  per 
15.  Selected  breeding  stock,  86  to  87.50  each. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

OVERBROOK  POULTRY  FARM.  Marlborough.  N.  Y. 


Utility  R.C.  R.  1.  Red  Cockerels 

Increase  the  eggyielil  of  your  flock  by  heading 
your  breeding-  pen  wiili  my  cockerels.  Their 
sisters  produced  an  egg  yield  of  455(  during 
January.  All  are  fine  looking,  healthy,  vig¬ 
orous  birds.  Price,  $5  etich.  while  tliey  last. 

E.  R.  Lyman  -  Pearl  River,  N.  Y, 


MAHOGANY  STRAIN  REDS 

Single  combs  only.  For  years  I  have  selected  Fall 
and  Winter  layers  for  breeders,  intited  to  rich  Ma¬ 
hogany-colored  males.  Eggs  from  utility  matings. 
81.50  per  15;  84  per  50;  87  per  1 00. 

B.  Quackenbush,  Box  400,  Darien,  Conn. 


Austin’s  200-Egg  Strain  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Standard  bred  high  record  stock,  rod  to  tho  skin. 
Old  and  young  stock.  On  approval.  Booklet. 

AUSTIN’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  17,  CENTRE  HARBOR.  N.  H. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  Ne’w  Yo  r'k  l“ho  ws 

two  consecutive  years.  High-grade  utility  breeding 
stock,  also  eggs  for  hatching.  Send  for  circular. 
MAPLECKOFT  FAKM.S,  Box  R.  Pa\v ling, N.Y. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS-EGGS  $h 

From  a  good  laying  strain;  healthy,  vigorous  and  on 
free  l  angi!.  E,  K.  Johnson,  Center  Bridge,  Fa. 


s.o.ri..i.n.E;i3s 

Vibert  trapnested  stock,  200  to  249<-gg  .strain.  Hatching 
egg.s,  t2  per  15 ;  *7  per  100.  75%  fertility.  Cockerels,  $6. 

ANNA  M.  JONES  -  Craryville,  N.  Y« 


TRAP-NESTED  S.C.REDS 

(Catalog  free.  A.  ALLAN,  Jr,,  Newport,  R.  I. 


White  Wyandottes  STR^IN’^ 

I  have  a  beautiful  lot  of  birds  this  season  of  this 
World’s  Famotvs  Standard  bred  Utility  .Strain,  and 
can  supply  Eggs  for  hatching  at"$2  per  15,  84.50  per 
50,  $8  per  100.  $7  per  100  in  lot*  of  500  or  more.  With 
every  order  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  satisfaction. 
E.  B.  UNDERHILL.  “Old  Orchard  Farm,’’  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


BARRON’S  White  Wyandottes 

Males  and  females  I  imported  direct.  Cockerelg 
from  hens  with  255  to  268-egg  records.  A  few  pullets. 
E.  E.  LEWIS  -  Apalachin,  N.  Y. 


TOM  BARRON  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

•  Pure  strain.  Higli  pedigree.  Sturdy  cockerels.  $2 
and  $3.  Hatching  eggs, $7  and  $8.50  per  100;  $1  and  $1.50 
per  13.  Farkside  Poultry  Farm,  Meriden,  Conn 


Barron  Contest  Wyandotte  Strain  “eb- 

HORNS,  284-egg  strain.  Cockerels,  pullets  eggs;  prices 
reasonable.  Mating  list.  W.  E.  GATHER,  Winchester,  Va. 


The  Lenox  Strain  of  White  Wyandottes  unJ’s"^ 

tliis  strain  are  being  well  laid.  Hens  of  over  230 
eggs  are  hack  of  this  stock  now.  Eggs,  $10.  hundred; 
cliicks,  $20.  Old  Rock  Farm,  Lenox  Dale,  Mass. 


For  Sale— Fine  Pen  White  Wyandottes 

1  Cockerel  7  Pullets, $15.  Pullet*  now  laying.  Money 
returned  if  not  satisfied.  Fells’  Strain. 

Geo.  Heuscheu  -  Washing’ton,  N.  J. 


RARY  white  rocks,  white  wyanoohes 

DADl  UniUAO  R.  I.  REOS,  W.  LEGHORNS 
$12  to  $15  per  100.  Eggs — 15,  $1.25.  Circular  free. 
J.  W.  CONNORS  -  R.  4,  Sewell,  N.  J. 


PRIZE-WINNING  HOMER  PIGEONS, 
81.35  per  pair  up.  E.  P.  SHELMIDINE,  Lorraine,  N.Y. 


Mammoth  Emden  Ganders  Ro^t  r  l 

Red,  Oiimpines,  Minorcas,  Leghorns,  Wyandottes. 
Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  R*  Athens,  Pa^ 

Buff  Orpington  DUCKS  kunnAs 

Prolific  layers.  Pure  wliite  eggs  of  excellent  flavor. 
S.C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON  CHICKENS.  Winter  layers.  Eggs 
for  hutching.  Mrs.  F.  E.  Martin, Wrenhome,  Hatfield,  Penn. 
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Winter  Care  of  Poultry 

fjropii  food  of  some  sort  is  essential  in 
AVintor  egg  production.  Sprouted  oats' 
arc  good  if  fed  right  and  not  allowed  to 
get  moldy.  I  have  had  l)est  results  with 
cabbage  and  mangel  beets.  The  cabbage 
is  fed  while  it  lasts  and  the  beets  later. 
Some  throw  tlu'se  things  on  the  floor, 
which  is  a  had  plan,  as  it  givi's  the 
birds  a  chance  to  fill  their  croi)S  quickly, 


from  the  table  waste  and  refuse  from  | 
the  garden,  and  I  am  sincerely  sorry  I 
can't  advi.se  this  person  to  try  it.  How¬ 
ever,  if  he  does  go  ahead  and  try  it 
against  all  advice  then  let  him  get  well- 
grown  pullets  in  the  Fall,  as  he  could 
not  manage  the  bab.v  chicks  with  the 
time  at  his  disposal.  One  of  th<‘  .Amer¬ 
ican  breeds  would  be  the  best  for  this 
pui'pose.  The  Leghorns  are  too  nervous 
to  do  their  best  in  such  small  (piarters. 
A  dozen  birds  will  be  identy  to  give  all 
the  eggs  needed  by  an  ordinary  sized 
family.  The  house  mentioned  is  large 


after  which  they  stand  around  idle.  1 
hang  the  cabbage  and  beets  about  2^ 
feet  from  the  floor  with  stout  cord,  so 
that  every  piece  that  the  birds  get  they 
work  for,  thus  getting  the  exercise  which 
is  so  necessary  for  AA'inter  egg  produc¬ 
tion. 

1  feed  whole  grain  once  a  day — in 
the  afternoon — and  in  deep  dry  litter,  so 
that  they  have  to  scratch  for  it.  In  the 
morning  I  give  fresh  water  and  open  the 
dry  mash  hoppers,  which  had  been  closed 
when  the  grain  was  fed  the  previous 
afternoon. 

The  iiicture  shows  the  house  arrange¬ 
ment  at  Pelham  Farm,  Long  Island. 
When  in  charge  of  that  plant  I  could 
pick  up  any  one  of  the  (!()0  White  Hocks. 
Kindness  in  handling  poultry  is  always 
profitable,  as  well  as  adding  to  the  jdeas- 
ure  of  th(>  work.  .Torix  K.  harxaui). 

New  .Tei'sey. 

A  Small  Flock  of  Hens 

r  am  trying  to  make  up  my  mind 
whether  to  kee|>  a  few  chickens  or  not. 
Most  of  tho.‘<e  I  have  spoken  to  seem  to 
think  they  are  more  bother  than  they  are 
worth,  but  in  spite  of  that  1  still  feel 
as  if  I  would  like  to  try  it.  I  don't  want 
to  keep  many:  just  enough  to  supply  u.s 
with  egg.s.  We  u.se  one  or  two  dozen  a 
week.  Would  a  dozen  hens  be  sufficient, 
if  we  preserved  in  water  glass  the  eggs 
that  we  did  not  use  in  the  laying  season? 
What  would  you  consider  the  best  way 
to  make  a  start?  Should  I  buy  some 
full-gi'own  hens,  or  just  one  hen  and  a 
setting  of  eggs  or  baby  chicks?  I  couhl 
only  attend  to  them  in  the  morning  be¬ 
fore  going  to  the  office  and  in  the  even¬ 
ing  when  I  r»‘turned.  There  would  be 
no  one  to  look  after  them  during  the 
day.  as  the  other  members  of  my  family 
are  op])osed  to  my  having  them  and  de- 
4‘lare  they  will  not  help  me.  I)o  you 
think  I  could  manage  it  alone?  I  am 
also  in  doubt  as  to  the  size  house  re- 
<iuired.  Cornell  Fniv'ersity  circular  No. 
11  specifies  an  .'SxX-foot  house  for  10  or 
15  birds,  but  at  the  Madison  Scpiare  Car¬ 
den  Poultry  Show  I  saw  .some  portable 
houses  that  were  much  smaller  than  that 
for  12  birds.  I  want  to  go  at  it  in  tin* 
right  way,  but  as  there  is  a  possibility 
of  my  not  liking  to  take  care  of  the 
idiickens,  I  don't  want  to  spend  any  more 
than  is  necessary  at  first.  n.  s. 

New  York. 

This  is  a  hard  (luestion  to  answcu' 
satisfactorily  for  while  a  few  hens  could 
be  kept  very  i)rofitably  on  a  small  part 
of  this  land,  and  the  work  only  take  a 
little  time  mornings  and  nights,  yet  if 
the  rest  of  the  family  are  sot  against  it. 
for  the  sake  of  peace  I  would  advise  that 
you  have  nothing  to  do  with  hens.  The 
home  is  much  more  than  fre.sh  eggs  no 
matter  how  fine  and  cheap  they  are. 
The  high  cost  of  living  causes  many  peo¬ 
ple  to  keep  a  few  hens  and  plant  some 
garden,  who  have  never  done  such  a 
thing  before,  and  many  -will  no  doubt 
.succeed  in  lowering  their  living  expenses, 
besides  improving  their  health  by  their 
work  in  the  garden.  A  dozen  good  hens 
would  get  a  good  portion  of  their  living 


enough,  and  by  dividing  the  ground  the 
narrow  way  some  ftmeing  is  saved,  and 
I  like  to  have  the  house  in  the  corner 
of  the  lot,  again  saving  fencing. 

FLOYD  (l.  WriITE. 
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Get  This  Big  FREE 
Land  Clearing 
iBook-NOW 


Men  of  America— 
readers  of  this 
paper!  I  have  been 
advertising  my  land 
clearing  system  for 
ISyears. Starting  with 
a  tiny  little  shop.Miles 
Bateman  and  I  —  two 
workmen  —  have  built 
up  the  greatest  business 
of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
There  are  more  Hercules 
Machines  in  the  field  now 
making  money  for 
their  owners  than 
all  other  kinds  put 


together. 


B.  A.  FULLER 


Why?  Write  and  See 

Right  now  we  have  a  special  new  propo¬ 
sition  to  make  on  a  wonderful  new  ma¬ 
chine.  It  will  make  money  for  you.  Write 
and  see  what  it  is.  We  will  stake  our  25 
year  record  on  its  being  the  best  iand 
clearing  offer  ever  made. 


HERCULES 

Triple-Power  Portable 

STUMP  PULLER 


Unlimlteil  Guarantee— Biggest  stump  pulled 
in  3  to  5  minutes  at  a  cost  of  3c  to  6c  each .  Land 
cleared  faster  and  cheaper  than  by  any  other 
method.  Clears  an  acre  of  land  a  day.  Makes 
stump  land  money  land.  30  days’  free  trial. 

Special  Proposition  Now 

Get  it.  Low  price  to  first  buyers  of  our  won¬ 
derful  new  machine  backed  by  our  Unlimited 
Guarantee.  Get  our  new  book  and  special  low 
price  offer  now.  Don’t  put  it  off.  Drop  a 
postcard  today. 

Hercules  Mfg. 

230  OSth  street 
Centerville,  Iowa 


Hercules  Hand  Power 
-Pulls  120.000  lbs. 
Ask  about  it 


95 


5  H-P.  *74 

Twelve  other  sizes  from  IM 
to  22  H-P.  Your  choice  of 
Hit  and  Miss  or  Throttle 
Governor:  Make  and  Break 
or  Jump  Spark  (auto)  igni¬ 
tion.  No  extra  charge.  I 
build  engines  to  suit  you,  not 
what  is  cheapest  and  easiest 
tobuild.  Over  a  quarter  mil¬ 
lion  H-P.  in  use.  Operateon 
Keroseneor  Gasoline.  Longest  sold  direct  to  the  user. 
Guaranteed  10  years.  3  months  trial.  Writetoday 
for  New  Engine  Book  and  money-saving  prices. 
OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 
*693  King  Street,  Ottawa,  Kansas. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  tUe  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  .by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Taluablo  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IX  NO\V.  I  can  savo  you  money. 

O.W.  Inaersoll,  246  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 


SECOND-HAND  ROUND  CYPRESS  TANKS 

3-incli  dovet.ailed  stock  absolutely  good  a.s  new. 
('iipacitv  fill  hairels.  iron  hoops,  .shipptal  knocked 
dow  n,  price  $30  each  f.  o.  h.  Rcllow.s  Falls,  Vermont. 

.Iddcc.ss,  OKtIKCE  r.  iiOItlXHOJN,  .Tr. 
Kuoiii  !♦<>.  It!  State  Street,  Boston,  .Mass. 


LOOK!  !h1cks$8  a  100  up 

Live  delivery  truaranteed.  Odds  and  Ends  $8  a  100.  Loir- 
hoi  ns  $9. .50  a  100.  Oarred  Kocka  SU  a  100.  White  Roeks, 
VVhite  Wy.iiHlottos.  Anconas,  Black  Minorcaa,  Butt*  Or- 

«ons,  Liuht  Brahnma  a  lOO.  Reds  $11.50  a  100. 

p  Orpin^rtons  $15  a  100.  Black  Orpinprtons,  Campiiies, 
Buttercups  $90  a  100.  Exhibition  jfnuies  in  any  of  the 
above  $30  a  lOO.  $7  «10()up.  12  tine  Golden  Wyan¬ 

dotte  layintr  pullets  and  a  cockerel,  $18.  Cockerels  in 
many  breeds  $:i  encli.  Breeders  at  right  price.  Catalogue 
Free.  Stamps  appreeiated. 

NABOB  HATCHERIES  -  GAMBIER,  OHIO 


What  DoesThis  Show? 

256  White  Leghorns,  1  -3  years  old,  laid 
last  September ;  nineteen  eggs  per  hen  ^ 

Verified  by  Cornell  Instructor.  Kggs  f  oin  same 
flockSix  Dollars  per  lOO.  Kiglity  per  cent  fertility. 
Orchard  Lodge  Farm,  East  Aurora,  N."?. 


Hatching  EGGS  90%  Fertile 

from  pen  of  two-year-old  White  Wynndottes,  trap- 
ncst  records  203  to  217  eggs,  m.-itcd  to  237-egg  liiie- 
lucil  cock;  mature  cockerels  and  pullets  for  sale- 

LI  SSCHOFT  F.VRM,  -  -  Sus»c.\,  X.  .E 


Buff  LcKhorns,  etc.  7c.  and 
lip.  Money  Hack  for  Dead  ones. 
Jacob  Xeimond,  Box  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Cingle  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Harron  Strain. 
^  Kggs  for  hatching.  Pens  contain  certified  breed¬ 
ers.  Stock forsale.  M.  J.  OUACKENBUSH,  Nutley,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE- 
PEDIGREED 
ed  hens. 


White  Leghorn  Cockerels  t-Xd" 

tr>  each.  K.  >1.  i’EASLKY,  ClIESlIIRK,  CoNV. 


Choice  Selected  Cockerels  Kftron«"ln,l 

healthy.  $2  to  $3.  J.  -W.  OA.SE,  GUboa,  N.  Y. 


S<’.  WHITE  LEfllKHtNS.  Exhibition cockcreds amt 
•  pullets.  Sell  cheap.  IlO'VAUn  LANE,  Southboro,  Ha.-. 


yearlings  and  pullets,  ifil.  Guinea  pigs,  #1. 

Al/r AVISTA  E.VIIM,  Darlington,  .Md. 


WhiteWyandottesTNi.*?'* 

from  hens  with  trap-nest  records  high  as  214. 
eatdi.  A.  L.  Vreeland,  Nutley,  N.  J. 


HITK  WYANDOTTE  COCKEKEL.S.  ilar- 
••  tin's  "Regals.”  V^igorous,  farm-raised.  Select¬ 
ed,  $;i  and  $4.  L.  O.  Quigley,  R.  D.  87,  Goshen,  N.Y, 


w 


White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

chicks.  Middlebrook  Poultry  Farm.  Mill  Marian  I.Moorc,  Hamburg, N.Y. 

^  Solid  colors.  Properly 

Heatl  UUineaS  ,nated  trios,  #5.  Ke.l 
BourVton  (•Jobblers,  IS7.  JACOB  WELSH,  Calilon.  N.  J. 

SILVER  CAMPINES  Turkey  Eggs 

geo,  LEHMAN _ - _ Laabiey.Pa 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Barron  and  1  lanish  Stv.ains  crossed.  Hatching  eggs. 
*6  iier  100.  PHILIP  DAWSON,  R.  No.  3.  Alexandria,  Virginia 


HATCHING  EGGS 

Circular.  TV.  E. 


from  Ijeghorns  that  are  layers. 
Barron  Strain  Imported  Direct.. 
.Vtkinson,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


CHICKS 
AND  EGCS 
IN  ANY 
QUANTITY 


WINTER  LAYING  LEGHORNS 

How  we  produce  them  is  told  in  our  free  catalog.  It  is  a  handsome  IHus- 

trate<l  Ijook,  which  you  will  find  both  interesting  and  lustiuctive* 

OUK  SPECIAL  OEFEK  of  a  Coal  Burning  Colony  Brooder  with  eacli 
order  for  500  chicks  at  catalog  price  is  still  open  for  a  few  more  ordeis,  Maj 
he  closed  at  any  moment  now.  Write  for  particulai  s  at  once. _ 

BLACK  &  WHITE  POULTRY  FARW  CO.,  Inc.,  Box  X,  CANISTEO,  N.Y. 


ROSS 


In-de-str-uct-0 


^tTAt; 

SILO 


The  Silo  that  fills  a  long  felt  want.  Re- 
suits  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  Metal  Silo  ^ 
are  far  beyond  expectation.  Silage  con-  n 
tains  by  far  a  larger  percentage  of  food  value,  more 
uniform  preservation,  taste  and  color,  naturally,  fa 
more  productive  in  results.  The  most  Permanent  Silo  because  it 


CAN’T  BLOW  DOWN,  BUCKLE,  TWIST  OR  COLLAPSE 

Resists  fire  to  the  fullest  extent  and  is  storm  proof,  No  skilled  labor  re¬ 
quired  to  erect  it.  Can  be  increased  in  height  any  time. 

Special  IN-DE-STR-UCT-0  Metal  is  warranted  not  to  be  affected  by  acid 
in  silage  or  climatic  conditions.  The  users  of  Metal  Silos  are  our  referen¬ 
ces.  Our  Testimonial  and  Construction  Catalog  is  worth  asking  for,  especi¬ 
ally  to  those  who  desire  to  erect  a  Silo  from  the  standpoint  of  permanancy 
and  99%  food  value  preservation.  Agents  wanted  who  can  produce  results. 


THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Box  313  Springfield,  Ohio 

Est.  1850  -  67  Years  Experience 

We  also  make  Ross  Wood  Silos  and  Ross  Silo  Fillers. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


We  have  a  claim  against  Herbert  My- 
lick  for  stock  in  the  Orange  Judd  Com- 
paiiy  for  .$(>00.  We  have  anotlier  claim 
against  Mr.  Myrick  on  account  of  stock 
for  wliic-h  our  subscriber  i)aid  him  per¬ 
sonally  .$.‘100  a  share. 

One  of  these  claims  has  been  stand¬ 
ing  for  seven  months,  and  the  other  for 
eight  weeks,  aixl  we  have  been  unable 
so  far  to  get  any  response  whatever  from 
•Mr.  Myrick.  The  circumstances  are  that 
''Ir.  Myrick  set  himself  up  as  an  expex't 
.  dviser  to  his  subscribers  in  the  matter 
of  investments.  These  parties,  one  of 
whom  was  a  woman,  and  botli  being 
readers  of  his  paper.s,  gave  Mr.  Myrick 
tlieir  confidence  and  on  his  advice 
l)ought  the  stock  in  his  company,  sent 
him  the  money  for  it  and  actually  paid 
20%  above  the  face  vahie  of  the  stock 
under  the  assurance  by  Mr.  Myrick  that 
they  were  making  a  good  investment.  If 
this  advice  had  been  disinterested,  and 
even  as  disastrous  as  it  now  is  to  the 
investor,  there  might  be  some  excuse  on 
Mr.  Myrick’s  part  for  refusing  redress, 
but  he  was  not  di.sinterestcd.  He  got 
the  money.  He  knew  that  the  stock  had 
no  public  value;  that  the  buyers  could 
not  sell  it  in  the  jn.nrkets  of  the  world 
and  get  their  money  back,  nor  any  fair 
jxortion  of  it.  Under  these  circumstances 
we  hold  him  responsible  to  these  in¬ 
vestors  for  the  return  of  their  money. 
Tran.sactions  involving  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples  have  ere  this  been  before  criminal 
courts,  and  it  may  be  possible  that  these 
transactions  may  yet  be  subject  to  such 
a  review,  but  in  any  event  Mr.  Myrick 
has  this  money,  and  decent  regard  for 
public  opinion  ought  to  induce  him  to 
pay  it  back. 


care  of  them.  I  have  pulled  up  08  trees 
in  .Tune  and  will  take  \ip  some  more  this 
Spring.  I),  r.. 

Ohio. 

Much  of  the  complaint  over  fruit  trees 
proving  untrue  to  name  seems  to  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  nursery  house  soiling 
'the  trees  purchases  them  from  some  other 
grower  and  relies  upon  the  grower’s  repre¬ 
sentations  as  to  the  variety.  On  this  ac¬ 
count  some  nursery  houses  have  adofxted 
the  policy  to  offer  for  sale  only  the  stock 
grown  in  their  own  nursery  and  under 
their  own  supervision.  We  commend  this 
practice.  So  much  depends  upon  the  va¬ 
riety  that  nurserymen  ought  to  take  every 
precaution  to  insure  that  the  trees  are  as 
represented.  Fruit  growers  in  our  esti¬ 
mation  will  do  well  to  patronize  houses 
that  sell  only  stock  of  their  own  growing, 
especially  in  such  cases  where  the  variety 
cannot  be  discerned  until  the  trees  come 
into  bearing. 

We  shipped  to  Hyde,  Wheeler  Co., 
Boston,  Mass.,  three  bbls.  No.  1  Spy, 
graded  in  size  2%  to  three  inches;  one 
bbl.  unclassified  Spys,  ditto;  six  bbls. 
No.  1  Baldwin  ;  seven  bbls.  No.  2  ditto ; 
one  bbl.  unclassified  Baldwin ;  one  bbl. 
No.  2  Greening.  The  apple  buyer  here 
was  paying  $1.75  right  through  for  all 
grades  at  the  time  we  packed  these  ap¬ 
ples.  Our  receipt  would  have  been  19 
bbls.,  at  .$1.75,  $.3.3.25,  had  we  sold  to 
the  buyer.  Two  years  ago  we  packed 
our  own  and  shipped  to  Hyde,  Wheeler 
Co.,  as  we  did  this  year  and  got  more 
than  the  'buyer  paid.  F.  M.  s. 

Maine 

The  commission  house  claims  the  ap¬ 
ples  were  not  graded  and  therefore  sold 
the  fclpys,  B.aldwins  and  Greenings  as 
one  lot.  The  grower’s  statement  to  us 
shows  the  apples  were  graded  and  we 
regard  it  as  unusual,  to  say  the  least, 
to  sell  several  varieties  as  a  job  lot  as 
was  done  in  this  case. 


“Ball-Band”  Fortifies 
Your  Foot 

All  work  is  mean  work  if  the 
weather  is  bad  and  your  foot¬ 
wear  poor — but  mud  and  slop 
and  cold  are  just  inci- 
dents  of  Winter  to 
the  men  and  boys 
who  work  in 


Beforring  to  the  complaint  of  E.  H. 
AV.,  Massachusetts,  Peb.  .3rd  issue,  re¬ 
garding  a  transaction  with  AVilbur  Stock 
Food  Co.,  Milwaukee,  M^is.,  we  learn 
that  the  following  esteemed  contempora¬ 
ries  also  refuse  the  advertising  of  this 
concern:  Farmers’  Guide,  Huntington, 
Ind. ;  Farm,  Stock  and  Home,  Minneap¬ 
olis,  Minn. ;  Progressive  Farmer,  Raleigh, 
N.  C.  We  are  glad  to  give  the  above  pub¬ 
lications  due  credit. 

As  a  reader  of  your  paper  I  would 
a.sk  you  for  advice.  Last  April  I  sent 
for  eggs  for  hatching  to  ^Vayne  Poultry 
Farm,  Stony  Point,  N.  Y.  I  arranged 
with  the  proprietor  two  weeks  before¬ 
hand,  that  when  he  got  my  check  he  was 
to  send  the  eggs  right  away,  as  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  set  the  incubator  on  the  sixth 
of  April,  as  I  ordered  eggs  at  the  same 
time.  I  have  waited  a  few  davs,  and 
wrote  him  again  telling  him  that  I  did 
not  receive  the  eggs,  but  got  no  reply. 
On  the  tenth  I  sent  him  a  telegram  and 
also  received  no  reply,  so  I  set  my  in¬ 
cubator  the  12th  of  'April.  On  the  fif¬ 
teenth  I  received  a  letter  from  him,  stat¬ 
ing  that  he  shipped  the  eggs.  I  imme¬ 
diately  wrote  back  and  told  him  that 
the  eggs  were  of  no  use  to  me,  and  or¬ 
dered  the  express  company  to  return 
same.  Now  he  never  returned  my  money, 
amounting  to  $7.50.  Could  you  collect 
the  same  for  me?  T.  B.  Q. 

New  York. 

The  proprietor  of  M^ayne  Poultry 
rarm,  Mr.  F.  W.  Christie,  justifies  him¬ 
self  in  this  transaction  on  the  grounds 
that  he  states  in  his  catalog  that  he  will 
hold  up  shipment  on  orders  until  he  de- 
l)osits  the  check  and  has  word  from  the 
bank  that  the  check  has  been  paid. 
Poultrymen  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
sending  personal  checks  with  orders  we 
fear  will  not  find  Mr.  Christie  a  highly 
satisfactory  man  to  deal  with. 

In  the  Spring  of  1011  Dr . and 

I  bought  a  lot  of  peach  trees  from  Chas. 

Ernst  of  Easton,  Ohio.  Dr, . got 

100  j)each  trees.  They  are  not  true  to 
name.  I  bt>ught  10,5  Lemon  hVee,  17 
Bronson,  five  Greensboro,  five  Banner, 
five  Yellow  St.  John,  five  Niagara,  five 
Beers  Smock,  five  ('Champion,  five  Ilill’s 
Chili,  and  there  is  not  one  true  to  name, 
and  are  very  shy  bearers.  I  haven’t  had 
10  bushels  of  peaches  from  the  trees.  I 
wrote  to  Ernst  in  .July,  and  he  said  that 
he  bought  the  trees  from  another  firm,  and 
he  thought  they  were  all  right,  and  of¬ 
fered  to  replace  the  trees  free  of  cost.  I 
wrote  back  and  told  him  that  I  would  not 
plant  any  more  of  his  junk,  if  he  would 
give  them  to  me.  One  dose  was  enough. 
In  the  Spring  of  101.3  I  bought  a  bill  of 
trees,  some  for  myself  and  some  for  my 
neighboi*.  They  were  also  not  true  to 
name.  There  was  another  one  of  my 
neighbors  who  sent  to  INIr.  Ernst  and  got 
a  small  bill  of  trees,  and  they  had  a  few 
peaches  on.  last  season ;  they  are  cling 
peaches  and  not  true  to  name.  My  trees 
have  done  well  in  growth  and  I  took  good 


I  am  sending  a  list  of  some  fur  I 
shipped  to  Polar  Trading  Tanning  Co., 
Omaha,  Neb.,  and  their  price  list  also. 
They  give  me  a  very  poor  grade  and  I 
would  like  you  to  try  to  collect  $9  from 
them  for  balance  due  me,  M.  p.  n. 

Tennessee. 

M.  D.  B.  complained  to  this  house  di¬ 
rect  that  they  did  not  give  him  a  fair 
grading  on  the  skins.  In  reply  he  gets 
a  printed  letter  which  would  indicate  that 
the  firm  have  so  many  complaints  from 
shippers  it  made  it  necessary  to  have  a 
form  printed  in  imitation  of  typewriting 
to  reply  to  them.  We  wrote  Polar  Trad¬ 
ing  &  Tanning  Co.  in  the  subscriber’s  be¬ 
half  and  our  letter  has  been  ignored  en¬ 
tirely.  Shippers  may  draw  their  own 
conclusions  from  the  above  facts. 


RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 

The  Red  Ball  is  the  “Ball-Band”  trade  mark.  It’s  your 
guide  to  Rubber  Footwear  that  stands  up  under  severe 
strains,  that  wears  well  in  good  weather  and  bad,  that 
fortifies  your  feet. 

When  you  wear  “Ball-Band”  Rubber  Footwear  note  how 
many  extra  days  wear  it  gives.  “Ball-Band”  is  really  the 
cheapest  in  the  end.  That’s  why  nine  million  people  buy 
‘‘Ball-Band”  Footwear.  That’s  why  55,000  dealers  are 
always  glad  to  sell  you  “Ball-Band” — they  know  you’ll 
be  satisfied  with  the  comfort,  the  fit  and  the  wear. 


Under  date  of  .Tan.  20,  1910,  I  received 
from  Clarence  Cooper,  210  Edgmont  Ave., 
Chester,  Pa.,  a  circular  letter  soliciting 
consignments  of  country  produce.  In  this 
circular  letter  he  quoted  turnips  at  $1  to 
$1.25  per  bu.  In  reply  to  this  letter  I 
shipped  him  on  Nov.  27,  seven  bags,  each 
bag  containing  3%  baskets  of  turnips. 
Not  receiving  any  returns  for  same  in 
about  one  week  from  date  of  shipment,  I 
wrote  him  asking  for  returns ;  received  no 
reply,  then  again,  on  Dec.  12,  1916,  I 
wrote  him  asking  for  returns — no  reply. 
Again  on  Dee.  28  I  wrote  him  asking  for 
returns,  and  stated  to  him  that  I  knew  he 
was  violating  some  laws  by  not  making 
any  returns  for  goods  received  on  con¬ 
signment.  To  this  letter  he  replied,  but 
no  satisfaction  or  adjustment  has  been 
made.  v.  k.  a. 

Delaware. 

The  complaints  against  Mr.  Clarence 
Cooper  are  continuous.  lYe  have  collected 
some  of  the  accounts,  but  in  two  c.ases 
were  obliged  to  seek  the  assistance  of  our 
attorney.  The  Chief  of  Police  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  advises  sending  the  account  to  an 
attorney.  IVe  think  our  people  will  do 
well  to  send  their  shipments  to  other 
dealers. 

Washington,  ,Tan.  22. — So-called  blue 
sky  laws  of  Ohio.  Michigan  and  South 
Dakota,  regulating  the  sale  of  securities 
and  designed  to  bar  get-rich-quick 
schemes,  were  upheld  as  constitutional  by 
the  Supreme  Court  to-day  in  far-reaching 
decisions  affecting  similar  laws  in  twenty- 
six  other  States. — Daily  Press. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  court  of  last  re¬ 
sort  upholds  the  blue  sky  laws  of  the  va¬ 
rious  States.  Every  State  should  have 
adequate  laws  to  curb  the  operations  of 
get-rich-quick  promoters,  and  protect  the 
public.  Legitimate  investment  houses 
should  also  profit  by  such  regulations. 
The  aim  of  these  laws  is  to  prevent  the 
sale  within  the  State  of  such  securities 
as  would  amount  to  a  fraud  upon  the 
investors. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  a  pair  of  “Ball-Band”  Light  Weight 
Rubbers.  They  are  of  the  highest  quality  and  come  in 
sizes  for  men,  women  and  children. 

Write  us  if  you  have  any  difficulty  in  finding  out  where  “Ball-Band” 
is  so’.d.  Write  anyway  for  our  free  booklet,  “More  Days  "  Tt 

illustrates  many  different  kinds  of  ‘'Ball- Band.”  Poctiv';':;  and  tolls 
the  oOi'  of  work  each  kino  is  for. 


Mishawaka  Woolen  Mfg.  Co., '  333  Water  Street,  Mishawaka,  Indiana 

*'The  House  That  Pays  Milliont  for  Quality  ” 


APOLLO 

Galvanized  Raafingi 

Highest  quality  Roofing  for  all  classes  of  farm  buildings.  Made  g  t 
the  well  known  Apollo- Keystone  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets. 

Supplied  In  all  standard  patterns  of  Formed  Roofing  and  Siding.  Fireproof,  durable 
reasonable  in  oost--aceepf  no  substitute.  Look  for  the  Apollo  stencil  with  the  added’  ' 

lx  ©ystouo.  Tll^®^  ®  "  Art+Cl  Q  O  1  CJJ-V  1  1  Oi  1  —  ~  m _ 1 _ —.I _ 

and  all  forms  < 

AMERICAN 


Govilds 
L'foflvCTy  / 


Plenty  of  Water  for  the  Home 

See  that  your  family  enjoys  the  same  comfort  afforded  to  your 
stock— an  abundance  of  pure  fresh  water  at  all  times. 
You  can  easily  install  a  water  system  in  your  home 
and  barns  and  have  plenty  of  water  with  one  of 

Goulds  pumpq 

FOR  dve-Fs-v  &e:rvio&Pv 


'FOR  &e:rvio&P 

Over  800  types— all  rigridly  tested  and  guaranteed  tO 
do  the  work  for  which  recommended.  Writ©  to¬ 
day  for  our  free  book,  “Pumps  for  Every 
Service.**  Address  Dept.  X  1* 

The  Goulds  Mfg.  Co. 

Main  Office  &  Wks: 

Seneca  Falls, 

N.  Y. 


Send  today 
for  this  book. 


O' 


Goulds  Fife.  1454 
Deep  Well  Working:  Head 
for  air  pressure  or  ele¬ 
vated  ta^  water  systems 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received  recent¬ 
ly.  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable  RUBAL 
NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each  other’s  wants. 
Jf  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  It 
known  here.  'This  Rate  will  be  5  Cents  a  word,  pay¬ 
able  in  advance.  The  name  and  address  must  be 
counted  as  part  of  the  advertisement.  No  display 
type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help  and  Posi¬ 
tions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only.  Deal¬ 
ers.  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers’  announce¬ 
ments  not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other 
live  stock  advertisements  will  go  under  proper  head¬ 
ings  on  other  pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements 
will  not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  In  the  following  week’s  Issue. 


FOR  S.\T.E — Runell,  Lawrence  &  Kennedy  milk¬ 
ing  machine,  Candee  indoor  brooder  system. 
Simplex  churn  and  cream  vats;  make  us  an 
offer.  GLENBURNIB  FARM,  Stockbridge,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — 0  Cyphers  Portable  Hovers,  minus 
curtains;  used  one  season.  Price  $C.  A.  C. 
.l.\N.SSEN.  R.  D.  No.  3,  Torrington,  Ct. 


FOR  SALE — Cyphers  adaptable  hover,  .?4.50;  100- 
egg  Prairie  State  incubator,  $6.50;  wanted, 
used  Candee  Colony  Brooder,  BLE-\ZER 
'PAYLOR.  Jay.  N.  Y. 


$200  T-\KES  THIS  Hinnian  Milker  Five-unit 
equipment,  used  only  few  months,  practically 
go(>d  as  new.  Good  reason  for  selling.  GEO.  D. 
RYDER.  Black  Creek,  N.  T.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3. 


FDR  SALE — Fine  ladles’  side  saddle,  used  one 
dav  only;  sacrifice  account  accident;  cost  $15, 
sell  8  dollars.  (No  C,  D.  or  exchange.)  NO, 
1014,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Having  installed  mammoth  incu¬ 
bator,  will  sell  the  following  machines,  all  in 
good  condition:  Four  I’eerless  200-egg,  $13 

each;  two  Essex  Model  240  and  160-egg  at  $14 
and  $12;  two  International  400-egg,  $19;  one 
Cvphers  140-egg.  $12;  one  Cyphers,  Model  360- 
egg.  $20:  one  Climax  380-egg.  $18;  four  Cornell 
gasolene  brooder  heaters  at  $10;  one  International 
Hover.  $6:  one  large  size  Duplex  oil  burner,  .$8. 
SPRING  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Ballston 
Spa,  N,  Y.. 


FOR  SALE— West  Stockbridge,  Mass.;  good 
Champion  potato-planter.  $25.  WILLIAM 
DENGLER,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


IF  .\NY  F.VRMER  has  a  country  dressed  pig 
for  sale  notify  me  through  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  NO.  1918. 


W.VNTED — Prairie  State  Incubator,  400-egg  ca-  , 
pacity.  A.  NE.'IL,  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 


“TR.4.CTtiR” — Want  to  buy  at  once  8-16  to  15-30 
H.  P.  Give  full  details  of  what  you  have; 
condition  and  price.  NO.  1910,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — A  fine  set  Encyclopedia  Brittanica 
in  31  Vols.,  famous  Werner  Edition,  hardly 
used;  cost  .$.50;  bought  of  Siegel-Cooper,  N.  Y. 
City;  no  cheap  mail  order  affair;  must  sacrifice 
for  cash;  make  offer;  (no  exchange  or  C.  O.  D.) 
NO.  1913,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  S.\LE — One  subsoil  plow,  Oliver  F702;  also 
set  of  shingle  machinery,  saw.  Jointer  and 
packer;  good  as  new.  CHAS.  L.  WATKINS, 
Wyandanch,  L.  I. 


ABSOLUTELY  PURE  fruit  juices  for  making 
jelly;  send  $3  for  enough  to  make  the  follow¬ 
ing:  15  8-oz.  jars  quince,  15  8-oz.  jars  grape.  8 
8-oz.  jars  currant.  Sugar  required  about  12  lbs. 
Direct  from  our  farm  to  your  home,  prepaid, 
north  of  Washington  and  east  of  Chicago. 
SMITHFIELD’S  PURE  FOOD  CO.,  Clarkson, 
N.  Y. 


PURE  SUGAR  CANE  SYRUP,  one  dollar  per 
gallon.  JAMES  F.  lIcCALEB,  Insmore,  Mis¬ 
sissippi. 


5x7  CAMER.-V,  portrait  lens,  three  double  plate- 
holders,  exchange  for  poultr.v,  chicks,  or  eggs. 
ROBERT  TEMPLETON  &  SON,  Ulster,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Cornell  Brooder  Heaters,  with  im- 
)»roved  burner  in  first-class  order;  price  .$6 
each.  JUDSON  BROS.,  Klnderhook,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Six  Mackay  Junior  Colony  Brooders. 

300  chick  size  used  once:  perfect  condition,  $12 
each.  Eight  .Model  360  Egg  Incubators,  com¬ 
plete,  perfect  running  order  guaranteed.  $15 
each.  Prices  crated  F.  O.  B.  JUSTA  POULTRY 
FARM,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


WATER  WHEEL  WANTED— Steel  overshot 
wheel  about  10  ft.  or  small  modern  turbine. 
Must  be  cheap  for  cash.  NO.  1901,  care  Rural 
New-Y’orker. 


IV.VNTED  to  buy,  kerosene  tractor,  thresher,  en¬ 
silage  cutter,  wood  saw.  P.  G.  iSCHROF'F, 
Camden,  New  Y’ork. 


FOR  ,S.\LE — One  Old  'Trusty  Incubator,  240  eggs, 
perfect  order.  $10.  G.  L.  BOARD.MAN, 
Springville,  N.  Y. 


W.IN'TED — Damaged  grain;  any  variety,  any 
quantity;  seiKT  sample  and  lowest  price  deliv¬ 
ered  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  to  CLARENCE 
I’ETTIT. 


EXCHANGE,  equities  $6,000  to  $7,500  in  well 
rented,  well  located  city  property  in  Middle 
IVest,  for  medium-sized  Central  New  York  farm 
of  about  equal  value.  Address  1879,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EGG  OASES  with  good  fillers  for  .sale  cheap. 

LITITZ  FARMS,  No.  625  Jefferson  Place,  New 
York  City. 


FOR  S.'VLE — LeRoy  Sulky  Plow,  Champion  Po¬ 
tato  Planter,  four  row  .Sprayer,  Iron  Age  bar¬ 
rel  Sprayer.  2^2  h.  p.  Gasoline  Engine.  F,  R. 
L.\ WHENCE,  West  Springfield,  Mass. 


W.VNTED — Portable  Colony  Houses  in  good  con¬ 
dition  PINE  WOOD  FARM,  Box  37,  Wyan¬ 
danch,  N.  Y. 


F.VRMS  FOR  SALE — 204  acres,  good  condition, 
well  adapted  for  dairy,  potatoes  and  general 
crops.  Colonial  mansion,  large  barns,  tenant 
house,  meadow,  running  stream,  timber,  orchard, 
.'itone  road  (Lincoln  Highway)  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  other  markets.  Photos.  Owner, 
H.  F.  BRICKER,  Oxford  Valley,  Rucks  Co.,  Pa. 


OO-.-VCRE  DAIRY  FARM,  8  miles  from  Buffalo 
City  Line,  on  Clinton  street,  pavement;  house 
and  barns  good  condition.  NO.  1894,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


I  FOR  EXCHANGE — 'Two-family  house,  fully  I 
rented.  West  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  for  j 
'  Bergen  County  acreage.  BOX  512,  Westwood, 

N.  J. 


FOR  EXCHANGE — House  and  lot  in  Westfield, 
Union  County,  for  acreage  in  Bergen  County. 
OWNER.  Room  621,  15  Exchange  Place,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J. 


IF  YOU  WANT  a  first-class  money  making  dairy 
and  grain  farm,  buy  from  the  owner  on  easy 
terms.  GEORGE  SWEET,  Stephentown,  N.  Y. 


I  30- A  CRB  Poultry  and  E'ruit  Farm  For  Sale.  5 
and  11  miles  from  2  cities;  price  $t!,(X)0. 
ASHLAWN  FARM,  Taunton,  Mass.,  R.  F.  1).  1. 


FOR  SALE — 20-acre  farm,  suitable  for  fruit  and 
poultry,  on  State  road.  Southern  Jersey. 
LEONA  ADAMS,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 61  acres  famous  Alfalfa  section, 
near  Svracuse;  all  conveniences;  finest  loca¬ 
tion.  Write  W.  H.  BALL,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.VLE — 30-acre  farm,  including  6  cows,  1 
horse,  poultry  and  farming  implements;  locat¬ 
ed  1''.  miles  south  of  Heuvelton,  N.  Y.  IVAN 
MMIEATER. 


WESTERN  Farm  Mortgage,  .$2,000,  8  per  cent., 
to  exchange  for  farm  near  New  York  City. 
NO.  1906,  care  of  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  S.VT.E - Farm  108  acres,  about  lUi  miles 

north  of  Walden,  N.  Y.  Good  buildings,  abun¬ 
dance  water.  Price  $8,000.  No  agents.  R.  F. 
SOARE,  108  tUster  Ave.,  Walden,  N.  Y. 


SIX  F'ARMS  FOR  SAI.E.  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  fruit,  dair.v  and  truck.  HARRY  VAIL, 
Owner,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  TO  RENT — In  Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y. 

Good  dnir.v  farms  near  markets  and  creamery. 
Address  TIBBITS  ESTA'TB,  Room  20  Hall 
uilding,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful  suburban  home  at  Hope- 
well,  new;  all  improvements,  fruit  trees, 
grape  vines,  strawberry  bed  and  asparagus  bed, 
big  hen  house  and  about  one  acre  of  land. 
H.  R.  BELL,  Hopewell,  N.  J. 


WANTED — In  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  small  farm 
adapted  to  poultry  and  trucking,  for  cash  rent. 
NO.  1885,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  house  and  an  acre  of  land. 

Not  over  $1,000.  BOX  246,  East  Northfield, 
Mass. 


FARMS *TO  RENT— Columbia  Co.;  good  market. 
BOX  143,  New  I.ebanon,  N.  Y. 


LONG  ISLAND  poultry  farm,  6,000  capacity; 

cost  $20,000;  will  sell  for  $5,500;  photos  and 
particulars.  EMIL  STEFFENS,  Centre  Moriches, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  rent  farm,  75  to  100  acres,  privi¬ 
lege  buying;  stock,  implements  included',  pre¬ 
ferred;  good  house,  fairly  level  land;  good  soil, 
fruit,  pasture;  rent  reasonable,  for  cash.  J. 
FRED  SPRAGUE,  637  Chestnut  St.,  Coshocton, 
Ohio. 


20-ACRE  fruit  and  poultry  farm;  all  kinds  of 
fruit;  3  markets;  horse,  wagons  and  tools; 
$1,600.  E.  JONES,  R.  D.  4,  Millville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Over  12  acres;  good  house;  orchard; 

brook;  one  hour  from  city;  no  ferries.  ISAAK, 
618  W.  187th  St.,  New  York. 


F'OR  S.VLE — F’arm  136',  acres,  mile  from  city 
limits,  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey,  on  Erving  Ave. ; 
good  buildings,  stream  of  water,  plenty  of  fruit 
and  berries.  Price,  .$3,000;  no  agents.  JOHN  S. 
HANN.V,  Carney’s  Point,  New  Jersey,  Box  189. 


FARM  88  acres.'Xsith  100.000  feet  merchantable 
timber;  bargain  at  .$3,500;  must  sell;  inquiries 
solicited.  H.  I.  FICK,  Morris,  Tioga  Co.,  Pa. 


F'OR  SALE — An  ohT  homestead,  64  acres,  along 
the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna;  dandy  location; 
good  house,  fair  barn.  Owner  sacrifices  this  pro¬ 
ductive,  level  farm  for  .$3,000;  $1,500  cash.  For 
particulars  address  ROY  BILLINGS,  Apalachiu, 
N.  Y, 


BUY  WES’TERN  CANADIAN  LAND  before  peace 
is  declared  and  land  rush  starts!  I  will  sell 
my  320  acres  farm  In  best  mixed  farming  sec¬ 
tion  of  Alberta;  district  well  settled,  grand  cat¬ 
tle  and'  sheep  country;  200  acres  fem-ed.  80 
acres  cultivated,  abundant  water  supply,  frame 
house,  liarn  and  granaries,  soil  chocolate  loam. 
Cash  price  now  .$20  per  acre.  II.  WICKENDEN, 
Rumson,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  and  rabbit  farm  good  market 
for  both.  M.  POPP,  Huntington  Station,  N.  Y. 


WHO  WANTS  to  hire  a  hustling  farm  manager 
that  can  milk  .30  cows  with  own  family?  Age 
38.  Does  not  drink  or  use  tobacco;  twenty 
years  working  dairy  and  fruit  farms;  best  of 
references.  I’osition  at  once.  State  wages  and 
privileges  in  first  letter.  NO.  1923,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HUDSON  RIVER  VALLEY  Fruit  Farm  (60) 
acres,  all  cultivated,  about  (1,500)  pear  and 
apple  trees,  with  or  without  stock  and  imple¬ 
ments;  2%  miles  to  boat  landing;  all  State  road. 
MRS.  J.  BINS,  West  Coxsackle,  Greene  County, 
N.  Y. 


F'OR  S.VLli — Small  poultry,  truck,  fruit  farm, 
near  Philadelphia.  II.  BILL.MYER,  Quaker- 
town.  Pa.,  route  3. 


F'ARM  FOR  S.VLE — 52  acres,  house,  improve¬ 
ments,  cottage,  lake,  whole  or  part;  State  road. 
J.  ROSS,  Parsippany,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 'On  account  business  change  must 
.  .sell  my  country  place  near  Pensacola.  F’lnest 
located  orange  and  pecan  grove  in  the  county. 
Send  for  description  and  photos  of  this  fine  home 
and  revenue  producing  property.  DR.  W.  S. 
VINCENT,  Pensacola,  FTa. 


FARM  F’OR  SALE — ItiO  acres,  some  woods,  40 
miles  to  New  York.  Raises  Alfalfa,  all  grains, 
fine  markets,  only  .$6,500  cash  needed;  located  in 
New  Jersey,  lio  miles  from  station,  churches, 
etc.  NO.  1883,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DUNBAR  STOCK  F'ARM  FOR  SALE— On  ac¬ 
count  of  old  age,  will  not  refuse  a  liberal  offer. 
1.50  acres  on  Borden  road,  4ti  miles  east  of 
Buffalo.  JOHN  GROBE,  Forks,  N.  Y. 


i  YOUNG  MAN,  good'  habits,  temperate,  ambi- 
I  tious,  willing  to  work,  wants  position  on  imul- 
1  try  farm;  state  salary.  NO.  1920,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSI'TION  W.VNTED — A  young  married  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  graduate,  with  several  years’ 
experience  on  country  estates,  is  open  for  en¬ 
gagement  as  manager  where  honest.v,  experience 
and  ability  will  be  appreciated  and  rewarded. 
Highest  references  furnished.  Address  NO.  1919, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYM.VN  desires  position ;  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced;  best  references,  HONNER,  Mada- 
waska.  New  York. 


FARM  TEAMSTER  W.VNTED.  experienced  at 
clearing  laud,  building  roads,  doing  neat  work; 
exceptional  opportunity  for  capable  man  who  has 
run  gasoline  engines  or  crusher;  also  man  to 
take  care  orchards  and  vegetable  garden;  single, 
good  pay.  NO.  1902,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  married  man  tor  milking  and*  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work.  P.  O.  BOX  497,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  of  poultry  farm 
experienced  in  incubating,  brooding,  caponiz- 
ing,  etc.;  best  references.  NO.  1905,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Management  of  sheep  farm  on  profit- 
sharing  plan  by  one  raised  among  them;  hard 
worker;  no  booze  or  tobacco.  NO.  1903,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  TEAMSTER  WANTED— Single,  wages 
.$35  per  month,  board,  no  washing.  ROCK 
G.VTB  FARM,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


DAIRYMAN  who  understands  Guernseys,  small 
herd  purebreds;  must  be  willing  worker;  no 
booze  or  cigarettes;  wages  starting  fifty  dollars, 
with  modern  cottage.  Address  SUNNYBROOK 
F.VRM,  Smithtown,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  W.VNTED  by  March  1st  as  manager 
or  herdsman  on  private  estate,  Scotch,  married, 
1  child  4  years;  in  present  position  3  years  as 
manager;  15  years’  jiractical  experience  with 
thoroughbred  cattle,  feeding,  testing,  showing 
and  calve  raising;  understands  all  common  ail¬ 
ments;  best  of  references;  nothing  less  than 
$1,000  a  year  considered.  Ad'dress  NO.  1904, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.VNTED — Position  as  working  foreman;  un¬ 
derstands  all  kinds  of  farm  machinery,  dairy 
and  buttermaking  orchard  and  poultry;  can  give 
references.  J.  M.  J.  ROCHE,  Selkirk,  .Vlbany, 

N.  Y. 


W.VNTED — First-class  farm  hand;  must  be 
sober;  reference  with  first  letter.  NO.  1007, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOLLANDER  wants  position  as  herdsman;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  feeding,  breeding,  calf  raising; 
A.  R.  work,  etc.;  Guernsej’s  preferred;  good 
references;  good  salary  expected.  Ad'dress  NO. 
1908,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.VNTED — Gardener,  experienced  in  vegetables, 
fruit,  outdoor  flowers,  lawns,  cold  frames, 
etc.,  for  gentleman’s  estate  Immediately;  single; 
good  habits.  J.  D.  FRENCH,  Sherboru,  Mass. 


FARM  FOREMAN  and  gardener  desires  change, 
life  experience  as  general  farmer,  fruit  grower 
and  gard'ener;  age  38;  family;  temperate;  gen¬ 
tleman’s  estate  preferred;  state  wages.  NO. 
1909,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  POSITION, as  'working  foreman  (single), 
life  experience;  best  reference;  general  farm. 
M.  COHEN.  P.  O.  Box  206,  Woodbine,  N.  J. 


REF’INED  young  woman,  30,  .Vmerican,  girl 
seven,  boy  six,  desires  position  in  country 
home;  xcellent  references;  convenient  to  school 
preferred.  NO.  1911,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSM.VN  WANTED  for  good-sized  grade  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Holstein  herd;  one  who  understaiufs 
individual  feeding.  BOX  7,  Oiadd’s  F’ord,  Pa. 


RELI.VBLB,  young  married  American  man,  open 
for  position  March  1  as  herdsman,  foreman, 
caretaker  or  other  responsible  position.  Give 
particulars  and  wages.  .Vddress  NO.  1912,  care 
Rural  New  -Yorker. 


WAN'L’ED — On  a  large,  modern  dair.v  farm,  two 
single  men  b.v  the  first  of  March;  must  be 
thoroughly  qualified  to  assist  in  the  feeding  and 
milking  of  a  large  herd  of  purebred  cattle. 
Write  fully  your  experience,  age,  character, 
hours  of  labor  4:30  A.  M.  to  4:30  P.  M.;  one 
and  one-half  hours  at  noon.  We  pay  good  ■wages, 
and  furnish  good  home  to  sober  men.  No  others 
need  apply.  BRANFORD  FARMS,  Live  Stock 
Dept.,  Groton,  Conn. 


CARPENTER — Holland’er;  married;  middle-aged, 
honest,  strong  and  healthy,  not  afraid  of 
work;  5  years  on  big  farm;  want  steady  jmsition 
on  farm  or  gentleman’s  place.  Can  do  all  kinds 
of  farm  work;  good  milker;  all  around  mechanic; 
best  of  reference;  kindly  give  particulars, 
wages  offered  in  first  letter.  Address  C.  GROOT, 
69  Bandman  Ave.,  Jamaica,  L.  I, 


WANTED — Situation  as  farm  manager  on  gen¬ 
tleman’s  estate,  long  experience  in  dairy,  poul¬ 
try,  cropping  also  lawns  and  greenhouses.  LOCK 
BOX  35,  Oceanic,  N.  J, 


F'ARMER,  married,  working  manager,  wishes 
position;  expert  cattle  and  duck  t)reeder;  life 
experience;  total  abstainer.  ZETLIN,  60  West 
115th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Position  on  gentleman’s  estate,  mar¬ 
ried  man,  '26.  experienced  poultryman  and 
chauffeur;  strlcHy  temperate.  NO.  1916,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — On  or  before  April  first,  position  ns 
working  manager  of  farm  or  estate.  'Twenty 
years’  practical  experience  in  dairying,  stock, 
all  crops,  machiner.v,  etc.,  with  up-to-date 
methods.  Small  family.  American,  age  46. 
Boanr  help.  References  given.  State  salary  and 
full  particulars.  NO.  1915,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANT  Christian  boy  to  work  on  my  farm  as  an 
apprentice.  Will  assist  him  in  School  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  located  near.  DAVID  C.  EVANS, 
Angelica,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Jinn  and  wife;  no  children;  man  for 
general  farm  -work.  Must  understand  milking, 
care  of  cows  and  horses.  Wife  to  assist  with 
housework.  State  age,  nationality,  wages  de¬ 
sired  and  references.  H.  A.  E.  JIULLER,  R.  It. 
3,  Brattleboro,  Vermont. 


WANTED — JIarried  man  on  milk  farm;  must  be 
good  milker,  good  habits.  Wife  to  board  help. 
Must  be  good  cook,  neat,  competent  for  place. 
State  wages  expected,  including  rent.  Give  ref¬ 
erences.  S.  D.  NEWELL,  Bristol.  Conn. 


WANTED — Young  man  as  assistant  to  owner  on 
commercial  poultry  farm;  opportunity  for  one 
willing  to  work  as  directed.  BOX  243,  St. 
James,  L.  I. 


POULTRY  MAN.VGER,  married,  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced,  seeks  position.  NO.  1924,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  American,  (21),  wants  position 
on  modern  farm.  Had  some  experience.  NO. 
1922,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


F’ARM  JIAN.VGER  with  experience,  energy  and 
executive  ability,  to  handle  any  farming  prop¬ 
osition;  open  for  engagement;  thoroughly  prac¬ 
tical  in  all  branches  of  farming,  including  all 
stock;  certified  dairying,  etc.;  am  systematic, 
economical,  honest  and  strictly  sober;  American, 
married;  no  small  proposition  considered.  Ref¬ 
erences.  Address  NO.  1921,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  with  experience,  enerc^  and 
abilit.v,  open  for  engagement;  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  branches  of  modern  farming,  in¬ 
cluding  all  stock,  crops  and  orchard  work;  qual¬ 
ified  to  handle  any  farming  proposition.  NO. 
1917.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  American  man,  married,  age  35, 
position  as  working  foreman  on  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  estate;  sti-ictly  sober,  honest  and  reliable. 
Understands  farming,  gardening,  stock,  etc.; 
reference.  Address  V.VLLEY  VIEW  (’0TTA<;E, 
R.  58,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


W.VNTED — Good  general  farm  hand;  .$30  month; 

no  dairying.  WILLIAM  THOMSON,  Willdare 
Farm,  Spokane,  Ohio. 


FARMER  WANTED— March  15th,  an  experi¬ 
enced,  sober,  honest,  energetic  man  as  farm 
manager,  who  understands  and  can  operate  all 
kinds  of  farm  machinery  and  gas  engines.  Must 
be  good  dairyman.  Good  house  supplied.  Appl.v 
by  letter  stating  age,  nationality,  familv,  wages 
required  and  references.  Address  NO.  1846,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — April  1st,  man  35  to  50,  for  super¬ 
intendent  of  general  farm  of  3.50  acres  in 
E.astern  New  York;  must  have  administrative 
ability,  considerable  practicable  experience  and 
some  scientific  knowledge.  Good  salary  to  rigiit 
man.  .Vnswer,  giving  references,  pay  wanted,  ex¬ 
perience,  etc.,  to  NO.  1869,  care  Rural  .New- 
Yorker. 


W.VNTED — JIareh  15th.  single  man  to  work  on 
fruit  and  poultry  farm;  state  full  particulars 
in  lii-st  letter  as  to  wages,  experience,  etc.  .Vd¬ 
dress  NO.  1863,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  JI.VN  desires  position  on  commer¬ 
cial  plant  or  gentlemans  estate.  Can  give  ex¬ 
cellent  references.  NO.  1871,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SITU.VTION  W.VNTED  as  manager  of  large 
farm  or  estate.  Capable  and  experienced  in 
all  branches  stock,  crops,  poultry,  machinery  and 
a<‘counts.  Address  LOCK  BOX  86,  Barre,  .Mass. 


F.VRM  F'.VNAGER,  six  years  in  present  ixisi- 
tion.  desires  change  of  location.  Many  years’ 
practical  experience  in  handling  men,  raisiiig  all 
farm  crops  and  orcliard  work;  salary  $75  per 
month  and'  perquisites.  NO.  1884,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


W.VNTED — Position  as  farm  manager,  marrieil, 
22  years’  experience;  thoroughly  up-to-date  in 
handling  men,  machines  and  mo<Tern  methods. 
In  a  word.  Farm  Manager.  Write  for  particu¬ 
lars.  W,  A.  JI.VYOR,  Shickshenney,  Pa. 


ACCOUNTS  KEPT— Will  lay  out  economical, 
simple  .system  of  keeping  time,  costs,  and  keep 
l)ooks  from  your  records.  Inquire  details.  .V.  R.. 
209  W.  29th  St.,  New  .York  City. 


NURSE  or  attendant  for  a  sanitarium  for  ner¬ 
vous  diseases.  Salary  $22  a  month  and  board 
and  room.  Address  S.  LORD,  Stamford,  Conn. 


W.VNTED — Farm  foreman  wlio  can  handle  men 
to  advantage  and  board  help,  and  a  teamster. 
.Vlso  a  gardener  to  assist  in  dairy,  and  a  cow 
man.  Mechanical  milkers.  Must  be  strictly 
temperate  with  good  references.  NO.  1893,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Good  upright  business  man  to  buy 
farm  of  100  acres;  one  without  wife  or  house¬ 
keeper  who  will  hire  present  occupant,  middle- 
aged  widow,  for  housekeeper;  she  wishes  to  re¬ 
main  on  farm.  NO.  1892,  care  Rural  .New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Protestant  woman  for  housekeeper  in 
widower’s  family  in  country;  good  home,  fair 
wages  to  right  party.  Address  NO.  1891,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City. 


WOMAN  (35),  wants  position  on  large  poultry 
plant  as  assistant;  experienced  to  Incubator 
and  chicks.  NO.  1890,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  FARM  HELP— Do  you  need  reliable, 
steady  and  temperate  farm  help?  We  have  a 
number  of  young  men  available  for  general  farm¬ 
ing,  dairy  and  poultry  positions.  Address 
BARON  DE  HIR.SCH  Agricultural  School,  Wood'- 
blne,  N.  J. ;  not  a  theoretical,  but  a  practical 
farm  school. 


WANTED — Steady,  single  man  for  general  farm 
.  work.  F.  K.  BROOKS,  East  Poultney,  Vt. 


W.VNTFID  AT  ONCE — A  single  man  to  help  in  a 
first-cla.ss  commercial  poultry  plant;  steady  po¬ 
sition;  state  wages  expected  in  first  letter. 
CONYERS  FARM,  Greenwich,  Ct. 


YOUNG  M.VN,  farm  bred,  wanted  for  general 
farm  and  commercial  poultry  farm;  good  home, 
chance  for  advancement;  references.  F.  E. 
UPSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRY.MAN  desires  position. 

Thoroughly  capable  of  handling  plant.  Have 
taken  Cornell  course  and  can  furnish  best  of 
references.  NO.  1899,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  desires  change;  highest  recom¬ 
mendation  present  employer;  married;  age  34; 
handling  1.5()0  layers.  Cornell  training;  com¬ 
mercial  poultry  only;  Ineul'atlon,  brooding,  egg 
and  meat  production  thoroughly  understood.  No. 
1900,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


IS  THERE  NOT  among  the  readers  a  middle-aged 
woman  who  would  appreciate  a  good'  home  and 
wages  in  exchange  for  general  housework,  such 
as  any  active  person  could  do  easily,  and  have 
time  to  spare.  Two  in  family  in  a  new  country 
farm  home  with  every  thinkable  convenience 
for  saving  steps  and  labor.  NO.  1847,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


G.VRDENER — Married,  no  family,  10  years’  ref¬ 
erence  from  past  employer;  understands  flower, 
vegetable  gardening,  farming,  poultry.  Wisiies 
position  with  private  family.  NO.  1895,  cara 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — An  experienced  poultryman.  single. 

on  commercial  plant;  one  that  has  mad’e  good 
and  can  prove  it  by  references.  To  this  one  a 
satisfactory  contract  will  be  made.  S.  C.  BULL. 
15  St.  George’s  Ave.,  Rahway,  N.  J, 


W.VNTED — .Vt  once,  two  single  men  on  fruit 
farm;  wages  $30  per  month.  A  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  modern  practice  in  the  care  of 
apples,  pears  anl  cherries.  P.-  O.  BOX  .595, 
Hudson,  N.  Y. 


A  GENER.-VL  HOSPITAL  of  100  beds,  fifteen 
miles  from  New  York  City,  offers  a  two  and 
one-half  year  course  to  young  women  wtio  can 
l)resent  a  grammar  school  diploma  and  a  certi¬ 
ficate  of  at  least*  one  year  of  high  school  work. 
High  school  graduates  preferred.  A  new  fire¬ 
proof  nurses’  home  will  be  opened  JIarch  1st. 
Address  SUPERINTENDENT,  Hackensack  Hos¬ 
pital,  Hackensack.  N.  J. 


W.VNTED — Married  man  as  farm  foreman  on 
certified  milk  farm;  wife  to  board  help,  16  to 
12  men;  man  must  be  an  experienced  farmer  and 
wife  good  cook  amf  housekeeper.  Address  NO. 
1898,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — At  once,  woman  as  cook  and  house¬ 
keeper,  also  helper  to  board  twelve  men  on 
dairy  farm  on  Long  Island;  must  have  had’  expe¬ 
rience;  steady  place  and  good  wages.  .Vdilress 
NO.  1897,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.VNTED — Good  milker  and  also  farm  hand  on 
certified  milk  farm  on  Long  Island  good  wages 
to  men  who  want  a  steady  position.  .Vdd’-oss, 
stating  wages  wanted  and  where  last  employed. 
.Vddress  NO.  1896,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Henderson’s  Remarkable 

Seed  Offer  for  1917 


'T^O  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  Henderson’s  Tested  Seeds,  and  to  quickly 
obtain  a  large  distribution  for  our  mammoth  annual  catalogue,  “Everything 


We  make  this  ofl'er  Ijeeaiise  we  want 
you  to  know  Henderson’s  Seeds  and 
1  leiidersou's  Serviee.  and  to  obtain  a 
complete  distiibutiun  of  our  new  cata¬ 
logue  among  those  interested. 


EVtRYl'lliNG 

^  GARbCN 


r  Every  empty 
envelope  counts 
as  cash  j 


When  you  receive  Hen 
derson's  Collection  of 
Specialties,  keep  the  a 
mj/K  coupon  envelope  in  ^ 
wB  which  the  collection  is^fl 
enclosed.  This  cou- 

■  pon  envelope  will  be 

■  accepted  as  25c  <“ash 
m  payment  on  any  or- 
I  der  of  one  dollar  or 

'  over.  Send  us  10c 
with  the  coupon 
and  you 
our 

catalogue,  the  six 
packets  of  TTender-  A 
son’s  Testi'd  Seeds  c, 

and  the  eou-  * 


All  for  only  1  Oc 


for  the  Garden,”  vve  have  made  up  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  six  of  our  best  specialties  which  we 
will  send  for  10c,  together  with  our  catalogue. 
This  is  beyond  question  one  of  the  most 
libera!  introductory  offers  we  or  anyone  else 
has  ever  made. 


HERE  IS  THE  OFFER 


1  “Everything  for  the  Gar- 
•  den” — our  208-pagc  1917 
catalogue.  It  is  handsomely 
bound  with  a  beautifully  litho¬ 
graphed  and  embossed  cover. 
Contains  32  colored  plates  and 
over  1,000  illustrations.  It  is  a 
libraryof  everything  worth  while 
for  the  farmer  and  gardener. 

2  Henderson’s  White  Tipped 
•  Scarlet  Radish.  Of  quick 
growth,  small  top,  flesh  white, 
mild  and  crisp. 

3  Henderson's  Big  Boston 
•  Lettuce.  A  grand,’  large 
head  lettuce.  Compact,  tender, 
crisp. 

4  Henderson’s  Genuine 
•  Ponderosa  Tomato.  The 
grandest  tomato  on  earth.  Mag- 
nificant  size,  solid  and  meaty, 
with  but  few  seeds. 


SHenderso  n’s'  Invincible 
•  Asters.  Mixed  Colors.  The 
highest  development  in  .\ster.s. 
Immense  double  tlowers,  on 
large  stems. 

6  Spencer  Giant  Waved  Sweet 
•  Peas.  Mixed  Colors.  glor¬ 
ified  new  race,  surpassingly  su¬ 
perior  to  the  older  sorts. 

7Henderso  n’s  Butterfly 
•  Pansies.  Mixed  Colors. 
Largest  flowers  and  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  variety  of  colorings. 

8  Complete  Cultural  Direc- 
•  tions  for  these  vegetable 
and  flower  seeds. 

9  Coupon  Envelope,  accepted 
•  us  as  25c  toward  any 
order  of  not  less  than  $1.00  for 
our  seeds,  plants  and  bulbs. 


Quality  of  Seeds 

-means  bigger  production  and 
increased  quality  of  results 

The  unknown  quantity  in  your  garden  and  on  your  grounds  is 
the  quality  of  the  seeds  you  plant,  and  you  cannot  be  too  careful 
in  seeing  that  you  obtain  the  best  procurable. 


1917 

Offer 
Coupon 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 

35  and  37  Cortlandt  Street 
New  York 


worth  ‘  Every  packet  of  Henderson’s  Seeds  has  behind  it  the  knowledge  and 

rt|-  ex])erience  of  70  years  of  successful  seeds  growing  and  selling.  Most 

of  the  best  methods  of  seed  trials  and  testing  originated  with  the  found¬ 
er  of  our  house,  and  these  have  been  improved  from  year  to  year  through 
three  generations  of  seedsmen  and  are  today  still  the  best.  Possibly  as 
critical  planters  as  any,  in  the  choice  of  their  seeds,  are  the  market  garden¬ 
ers  or  truck  farmers  and  as  an  endorsement  of  the  quality  of  Henderson's 
Seeds,  we  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.  supply  a  larger 
number  of  professional  growers  than  any  two  seed  houses  in  the  world. 


Everything  for  the  Garden 


I  enclose  10c,  for  which  send  me  your 
catalogue,  “Everything  for  the  Garden,” 
and  the  six  packets  of  seeds  enclosed  in 
coupon  envelope  good  for  25c  as  explained  in 
your  advertisement  published  in  The  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


is  the  title  of  our  1917  catalogue.  It  is  really  a  book 
of  208  pages,  with  32  colored  plates  and  over  a  thou¬ 
sand  half-tones,  all  from  actual  photographs.  Our 
annual  catalogue  is  always  exceptional,  but  this 
year  we  believe  it  the  most  beautiful  and  com¬ 
plete  we  have  ever  published. 

After  all  it  is  the  results  that  count,  and 


that  is  the  reason  for  our  specialty  collection  described 
above— we  are  anxious  for  a  trial  and  comparison  of  our 
seeds,  and  believe  that  this  unusuallv  liberal  offer  gives 
a  fair  opportunity  for  such  a  trial.  Read  the  complete 
details,  and  send  in  ten  cents,  with  or  without  cou- 
pon.  It  IS  a  condition  of  this  special  offer  that  you  Now  I 

mention  this  publication  or  use  the  coupuu  w  • 


Name. 


Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 

35  and  37  Cortlandt  Street 
New  York 


Address. 


Send  in  the 
coupon  or  a 
letter,  enclosing 
lOe.  coin  or  stamps. 
You  will  be  pleased 
with  what  we  send 
you.  we  are  sure.  It  is 
the  best  iiitrodiietory  offer 
we  have  ever  made.  ■ 


VoL.  LX XVI. 


XEW  YORK,  FEHKUAUY  '2-i,  1017. 


Xo.  Ills. 


A  Winter’s  Day  With  the  Sheep 

The  Cleanest  and  Quietest  Animal 

()L]>  WEATIIElt. — While  the  luercur.v  is  trying 
to  ,i:(‘t  into  the  bnlh  tonight,  as  usual  T  review 
the  work  of  the  day.  The  business  man  shuts 
“shoij”  out  his  home  and  mind,  if  lie  can,  liecause 
his  stud.v  and  troubles  are  long  (mougli  during  the 
day,  hut  a  farmer's  woi’k  is  generally  so  pleasiint, 
he  can  take  it  to  lied  with  him.  if  he  wants  to.  The 
Flonida  ‘•boomers”  call  the  tourists  who  are  there, 
•‘refugees  from  the  frozen  North”  and  it  would  have 
gladdened  the  heart  of  a  boomer  to  see  us  at  home 
today  bec.ause  it  was  next  to  the  ‘‘cold  New  Year's” 
of  1SG4.  It  was  too  cold  to  be  out.  and  all  my  work 
was  with  the  sheeii.  so  that  is  all  that  needs  re¬ 
viewing  and  T  will  try  it  on  paper. 

IlOT'SINO  THE  SITEEl*. — First  theie  were  the 
four  L'lldws  with  big  horns  in  the  field  by  the  house. 


their  manner  of  eating.  They  fill  for  a  storm  and 
eat  daintily  just  before  a  thaw. 

^TEATTIEll-WESE  ANIMALS.  —  An  experience 
last  Fall  showed  this  in  a  marked  degree.  At  the 
first  of  Winter  we  left  them  out  nice  nights,  but  one 
evening  it  promi.sed  I’ain  and  the  weather  man  said 
‘‘rain  tonight.”  I  saw  the  .sheep  lying  in  peace  and 
wondered  why  they  were  not  filling  up  full,  but 
started  to  let  them  on  the  road  to  come  home.  I 
stopped  half  way  when  they  did  not  rise  to  get  out, 
and  went  hack.  X'eighbors  passing  .said,  ‘‘(Ryin’  to 
r.aiu  tonight”  and  before  dark,  when  a  few  drojys 
fell,  I  brought  them  in,  thinking  they  had  lost  their 
sheep  senses.  It  was  clear  iind  a  north  wind  in 
an  hour.  Our  barns  are  all  that  could  be  desired, 
the  largest  one  especially.  It  is  bank  on  noi-th  and 
west,  opening  on  the  level  at  the  other  two  sides, 
with  a  .slope  below  them.  In  the  eight-foot  cement 
wall  there  are  windows  at  the  top  on  three  sides. 


handling  fodder  suits  us  the  best,  and  if  anything 
is  trying  on  a  farm  it  is  forking  cornstalks  in  ma¬ 
nure.  Life  is  too  short  to  clean  them  off  the  tines, 
so  we  put  our  fodder  in  small  stacks  or  big  shocks, 
tightly  tied,  where  we  can  feed  it  on  a  field  for 
pasture  or  crop,  and  with  the  stalks  and  the  drop¬ 
pings,  tho.se  parts  are  fixed.  All  straw  is  baled 
and  used  for  bedding  animal.s.  but  the  fodder  has 
no  business  near  the  buildings.  There  are  .several 
wa.vs  to  tlx  stalks  to  try  to  induce  animals  to  eat 
them,  but  they  only  pay  for  stalks,  i  never  owned 
an  animal  that  would  eat  bare  stalks,  nor  did  any¬ 
one  else,  unless  it  was  starving.  When  I  get  the 
ear  and  the  leave.s,  the  stalk  goes  for  mulch.  When 
it  has  ripene<l  the  ear  its  usefulne.ss  for  feed  is 
j)a,st,  hut  if  jint  in  a  silo  before  that  time,  it  will 
have  in  it  what  the  ear  failed  to  get. 

\  ALFE  OF  COHN. — We  lost  more  than  half  the 
corn  crop  from  the  drought  last  year  and  the  les- 


A  Sunday  Afternoon  in  Summer — in  the  Sheep  Country.  Fig.  98 


where  they  have  a  stack  of  nici‘  Iniy.  put  uii  in  har¬ 
vest  for  them,  and  a  sIkmI  to  run  into  and  sleep  in. 
Then  the  young  sheep  on  the  ground  floor  of  one 
barn  24x.‘I0,  with  their  Alfalfa  above  them,  and 
their  tr(»ughs  in  a  yard  outside.  These  fellows  are 
so  merry  that  they  must  have  a  railing  along  over 
the  troughs  to  keep  them  from  continually  jumping 
over.  They  must  have  heard  some  one  speak  of 
the  price  of  lambs.  The  ewes  are  in  a  barn  across 
the  road  in  the  l)asement  floor  40  by  40.  wirh  a  shed 
running  south  from  at,  14  by  40.  All  u'cre  looking 
for  their  human  friend.  The.v  had  lain  until  their 
regular  time  of  rising,  and  know  it  as  well  as  if 
they  had  an  eight-day  clock.  There  is  no  animal  so 
regular  in  Its  habits  as  a  sheep,  unless  you  change 
the  time  on  them,  when  they  adopt  .vour.s.  In  the 
Summer  da.vs,  you  will  see  them  leave  the  .shade 
at  three  o’clock,  but  if  .severely  hot  or  the  flies  both¬ 
er  too  much,  they  will  straggle  back  for  awhile. 
Also,  they  forecast  the  weather,  and  prove  it  by 


open  except  during  storms'  .so  the  air  can  pass  over 
the  sheep,  and  there  are  roller  dt)ors  left  open,  with 
a  light  panel  to  close  the  doorway.  In  both  stable 
.Mild  .shed  ai^e  ha.v-racks  in  identy,  and  they  are 
filled  according  to  the  weather  each  evening. 

FEEDINC. — This  morning,  as  usual,  .some  sen¬ 
tries  were  watcliing.  and  when  they  gave  the  pa.ss- 
word  all  were  head  on.  ready  to  l>ang  out  to  the 
feeding  place,  .sheaves  from  the  fodder  stack  were 
thrown  around  on  the  snowy  grass,  and  the.v  circled 
them  like  mangers,  choosing  the  best  until  they 
wore  satisfied,  and  amliling  lietween  them  and 
where  the.v  found  the  Iiest  grass.  In  aliout  an  hour 
tlie.v  were  standing  or  lying  ruminating  and  until 
evening  the.v  half-heartedl.v  picked  grass,  cleaned  uji 
the  remains  of  the  sheaves  and  inspected  all  the  old_ 
places  of  feeding.  On  rainy  da.vs  the.v  are  kept  in 
on  ha.v  and  appear  well  .satisfied,  and  the.v  .should 
be  Avith  clover  one  feed  and  Alfalfa  the  other  and 
•all  the  good  water  they  want.  This  method  of 


son  learned  is  worth  it.  X'o  matter  how  much  good 
ha.v  or  old  pasture  we  had  other  Wintei^s.  we  were 
prodigal  with  corn,  but  now  with  .giving  half  corn 
ration,  every  individual  is  fit  for  slaughter.  Hay 
of  all  kinds  is  worth  about  .$10  per  ton  in  the  mows, 
while  all  .grains  and  meals  are  $40.  M'’e  have  learned 
that  good  clover  or  Alfalfa  is  worth  fully  half  as 
much  for  feed  as  any  grain,  and  in  years  to  come 
will  jirofit  by  it.  It  is  wonderful  how  the  bodies  of 
the  sheep  have  gi^own  and  their  wool  len.gthened  this 

inter  and  the  stables  seem  to  get  smaller  ever5’ 
da.v. 

THE  EVENIX’tJ  ^IEAI>. — Towards  evening  the.v 
di-aw  near  the  barns  and  when  the  doors  are  opened 
the.v  hang  in  and  every  hay-rack  is  full  of  sheep 
head.s.  The.v  eat  until  satisfied  and  then  wander  to 
inspect  other  places  or  sip  some  water,  and  from 
then  on  until  lying  down  time,  they  loaf  in  per¬ 
fect  contentment.  It  is  a  picture  worth  more  than 
any  which  fortunes  are  paid  for.  to  see  rows  iif  broad 
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biiiks  ari»uii<l  tlio  feed  racks,  or  to  soo  the  sheep  all 
lyiii};  aft«M’\var(l  in  j)eace.  The  waterworks  consist 
of  a  (leei)  driven  well,  a  little  i)nin]an5i  en^iine.  and 
an  st*-hhl.  cistern  in  the  hill,  piped  to  the  hams. 
Animals,  like  men,  need  a  drink  when  their  systems 
call  for  it,  and  1  have  found  a  maximum  of  profit 


Platform  Wagon  for  Orchard  Work.  Fig.  99 

in  siipplyinj,^  tlie' wants  of  animals.  Some  say, 
‘•Sheej)  do  not  need  water,"  and  the  same  folks 
often  say,  "Sheep  don’t  pay."  We  look  forward  to 
a  busy  time  when  a  doxen  little  helple.ss  chajts  will 
C(tme  each  day,  and  the  sight  of  each  walddy  fel¬ 
low  when  he  gets  up  and  staggers  around  brings  a 
thought.  “Five  dollars."  Then  later  when  the  little 
idiots  will  be  running,  whirling  and  jumping  at 
jda.v,  it  will  take  very  important  work  to  keep  us 
fiom  Avatching  them. 

INTERESTS  AT  THREE-SCORE.— Now  after 
my  three  score,  at  which  time  too  many  retire,  it 
is  a  real  joy  to  see  the  fields  give  yields  for  hai)i)y 
animals,  and  have  a  part  in  it.  I  have  “retired" 
only  from  “the  heavy  end.”  though  it  was  a  hard 
mental  trial  to  let  anyone,  especially  my  own  boy, 
take  it,  but  wool  growing  is  a  very  neces.sary,  meri¬ 
torious  work,  because  if  any  trouble  should  shut 
off  our  imi)orts,  a  great  many  would  have  thread- 
bai'e  woolens,  if  an.v.  It  is  a  nice,  easy,  comfort- 
aide  work.  Shec])  do  not  need  strong,  high  fences, 
nor  tramj)  the  .soil  up  like  large  animals,  nor  de¬ 
mand  i)ure  grain,  and  s(]ueal.  root  and  muss  up 
places  like  hogs,  'i'hese  are  all  right,  of  course  for 
fillers,  but  for  comfort,  and  fully  as  much  profit, 
give  jue  the  animals  that  go  quietly  about  their 
business  in  Summer,  and  in  Winter  ai’e  not  early 
risers,  demanding  strenuous  labor.  If  handled  I'ight, 
they  are  the  cleanest  to  work  with  and  the  easiest 
to  change  from  place  to  place.  No  driving  is  needed, 
just  go  where  you  want  them  and  they  are  with 
yen.  I  cannot  imagine  any  endeavor  in  this  nice 
old  world  l)etter  than  to  own  some  land  and  use  it 
to  grow  feed  for  sheep.  We  have  a  few  hundred 
kindly  eyes  that  look  on  us  with  hope,  confidence 
and  affection.  w.  w.  Reynolds. 

Ohio. 

Cover  Crops  for  the  Hudson  Valley 

SriT’LYINO  IIFMUS. — The  list  of  cover  crop 
plants  applicable  and  de.sirable  to  use  in  our 
Hudson  Valley  orchards  is  so  short  that  it  is  most 
difficult  to  decide  just  what  to  choose  or  which 
kinds  will  make  the  best  combinations.  "VVe  must 
build  up  the  soil  and  return  to  it  a  little  more  than 
is  removed  by  the  fruit  crop.  AVe  can  no  longer 
tolerate  the  taking  of  crops  of  hay,  rye,  oats  or 
corn  from  oiir  bearing  apple  orchards.  Could  we 
have  all  the  barnyard  manure  needed  many  ques¬ 
tions  would  be  easily  settled.  To  furni.sh  humus  to 
hold  the  snow  and  prevent  soil  erosion  in  AA’’inter 
and  to  add  nitrogen :  these  are  the  things  we  want 
in  a  cover  crop.  AVe  must  choose  such  plants  as 
will  make  a  vigorous  growth  in  the  early  Fall  and 
leave  on  the  soil  a  mass  of  vegetable  matter.  AA'e 
want  plants  that  will  survive  the  AA^nter  and  make 
an  early  and  rank  start  in  the  Spring.  We  must 
have  some  legume.  No  one  plant  will  meet  all  these 
demands  so  that  we  will  have  to  make  such  com¬ 
binations  as  will  best  seem  to  meet  the  case. 

JULY  OR  AUOTLST  SEEDINO.— I'robably  the 
idea  of  leaving  off  cultivation  and  getting  a  cover 
crop  sown  during  Jul.y  or  at  least  early  in  August 
is  right.  The  orchard  that  has  been  well  tilled  to 
this  time  has  had  enough  stimulation  for  the  year, 
and  should  have  a  chance  to  ripen  up  its  wood  and 
fruit  buds  for  the  next  crop,  to  cease  making  wood 
growth  and  to  bring  to  color  and  maturity  its  pres¬ 
ent  crop.  And  as  anything  started  in  the  Avay  of  a 
cover  crop  will  not  be  growing  strongly  enough  for 
several  weeks  to  menace  a  fruit  crop  by  taking  too 
much  soil  moisture,  it  will  appear  that  the  above 
time  is  most  approi)riate  for  seeding. 

COA'ER-CROP  ROTATION. — 1  have  devised  a 
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sort  of  rotation  with  cover  crops  which  is  <iuite  sat¬ 
isfactory.  One  year  in  three  1  want  a  clover  sod 
and  I  work  it  out  about  as  follows:  The  first  .year, 
apiffying  what  manure  1  have  to  the  weak  places, 
after  good  cultivation  till  July  10  to  20.  I  sow  Red 
clover.  I  generally  buy  Aledium  Red.  I  usuall.v 
have  found  no  difference  between  this  and  Mam¬ 
moth,  only  on  the  hay  label.  I  always  use  about 
one-third  of  Timothy  seed  with  the  clover,  and  a 
little  Red-top  also  mixed  in.  the  idea  being  to  have 
something  growing  if  clover  fails.  About  seven  or 
eight  quarts  of  such  mixture  will  seed  an  acre.  To 
furnish  additional  vegetation,  and  especially  for 
AA’inter  jAi-otection  to  the  clover.  1  sow  with  it  1A4 
to  11/2  bushel  of  oats  to  the  acre.  In  cases  where 
it  seems  to  be  re<iuired  I  am  using  lime  ai)plied 
jtrevious  to  the  sowing;  about  one  ton  of  ground 
stone  lime,  and  it  is  bringing  good  results.  Rasic 
slag  has  served  even  bettei*. 

LATER  I'REATMENT. — 'I'lie  next  Summer,  in 
June,  the  clover  is  mown  and  we  leave  it;  we  are 
not  taking  it  up  as  formerly.  AA’e  again  mow  the 
second  growth  if  it  gets  too  raids.  AA’e  come  to  the 
third  iieriod  in  our  rotation  and  study  out  some 
''•ombinations  that  will  seem  to  serve.  AA’e  have 
found  the  following  jilan  to  work  out  very  well.  For 
one  acre,  four  quarts  of  Crim.son  clover,  three  of 


Apples! 

FROM  GROWER  TO  CONSOMER ! 

Virginia  Apples! 

Come  to  117  South  Front  Street,  Opposite  the 
Market  House,  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  and  See  a 
Whole  Carload  of  Apples 

Look  for  the  Big  Signs 

DDirre  +0  CENTS  PER  PECK 
1  IYILliJI  70  CENTS  HALF  BUSHEL 
-  $1.35  PER  BUSHEL 

WE  HAVE  APPLES  AT  25c  PER  PECK 

Discount  to  the  Trade 

JOHN  E.  WALKER 

OF  SALEM,  VA.,  GROWER  OF  VIRGINIA  APPLES 

The  above  low  prices  due  to  Atlantic  Coast  Line  not 
permitting  retailing  from  car,  notice  of  which 
has  just  been  served  on  me. 


How  a  Virginian  Sells  His  Apples.  Fig.  100 


Essex  rape  and  one-quarter  pound  of  (Jlobe  turnip.s 
for  the  small  seed,  and  a  bushel  or  more  of  oats — 
or  oats  and  buckwheat.  This  makes  a  good  mix¬ 
ture.  It  gives  a  lot  of  vegetable  fibre  and  at  least 
(ine  kind  of  growing  plant  in  the  Spring.  The  Crim¬ 
son  clover  may  die  during  AA’inter:  oven  so,  if  it  ha.s 
ii'.ade  a  good  stand  it  has  paid  its  way.  Oats  and 
buckwheat  add  to  the  mass.  In  the  Spring  the  rape 
is  alive  and  will  take  a  strong  start.  I  do  not  use 
Cow-horn  turnips,  which  are  more  generally  recom¬ 
mended.  They  are  objectionable  in  an  orchard  in 
the  Spring  when  spraying,  on  account  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  dragging  the  hose;  every  turnip  seems  to 
be  in  the  wa.v.  Under  aboA'e  practise  the  Crimson 
clover  may  be  omitted  if  .soil  is  good  and  more  of 
the  rape,  etc.,  sown. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  RYE.— I  do  not  like  rye  for 
the  reason  that  if  Spring  plowing  in  the  orchard 
is  delayed  for  any  reason  the  rye  may  become  too 
far  advanced,  and  much  harm  done  the  soil  by  turn¬ 
ing  it  under  when  it  is  too  strawy.  Buckwheat  is 
a  good  Fall  plant  only :  when  the  frosts  come  there 
will  not  be  much  left  of  it.  Oats  are  better;  when 
frozen  down  there  is  quite  a  bulk  of  material  to 
give  protection  to  young  clover  plants.  Canada  field 
])eas  are  sometimes  spoken  of ;  they  may  be  de¬ 
.sirable  if  sown  late,  but  will  not  gi-ow  in  August. 

A’ETCH. — AA’inter  vetch  is  highly  thought  of  by 
many.  Personally  I  do  not  care  for  it.  Its  growth 
in  the  Fall  is  not  strong,  and  in  the  Spring  it  is  not 
early  enough  to  furnish  anything  of  consequence  to 
plow  under.  It  does  not  really  make  good  for  this 
purpose  till  late  in  May.  It  has  but  little  fibre  in 
its  root  system,  and  to  my  mind  does  not  in  any 
way  compare  with  Red  clover.  Common  weed.s, 
they  grow  rank,  will  do  very  well  occasionally, 
though  they  will  not  look  quite  so  neat  nor  seem  to 
savor  of  good  orcharding,  w.  s.  teatob. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Platform  Wagon  for  Orchard  Work 

OUR  platfoi'in  wagon.  (Fig.  09).  which  has  been  in 
use  for  several  years,  and  has  proved  very  sat- 
i.sfactory,  is  about  0x14  feet.  The  platform  is  made 
of  inch  matched  hard  pine  flooring  laid  across  two 
2x.'>  planks  set  on  edge  between  the  bolster  stakes. 

set  of  ordinary  .’iOOO-lb.  wagon  springs  under  this 
makes  a  good  rig  for  hauling  out  of  the  orchard. 
This  ]ilatform  takes  five  ordinary  “bushel’’  crates 
side  by  side,  and  nine  end  to  end.  These  4.5  crates 
can  all  be  loaded  by  one  man,  without  getting  on 
tin'  wagon.  If  more  are  needed  becau.se  of  long 
haul,  two  men  can  (piickly  load  lOS  crates  in  three 
liei's.  In  .short  hauls  a  man  can  make  better  time  to 
(any  ju.st  what  he  can  load  from  the  ground  than  to 
try  to  take  a  larger  load.  The  picture  shows  a  load 
(if  72  crates. 

Other  growers  in  this  region  u.se  .similar  plat- 
fdrins  in  their  work  and  each  has  his  own  idea  of 
what  is  best.  Many  nail  a  board  or  piece  of  scant¬ 
ling  around  the  outside  of  the  platform,  to  keep 
the  crates  from  sliding  off.  AA’e  used  lath  for  this 
purpose  wlien  building  the  affair,  but  in  u.se  these 
came  off,  and  have  not  been  replaced,  and  few  crates 
have  been  lost. 

There  is  on  the  market  a  similar  rack  with  attach¬ 
ments  so  that  it  can  be  used  for  hay-rack,  calf-rack, 
broad  wagon-box,  <ffc.  It  has  the  disadvantage  <jf  be¬ 
ing  two  inches  higher  when  in  place  on  the  .same 
truck,  and  it  is  much  heavier  than  the  form  used 
here.  A.  c.  w. 


Corn  in  Southern  Jersey 

The  picture  at  Fig.  102  shows  a  cornfield  in 
Southern  New  Jersey.  'J’he  AAVstern  people 
who  come  from  their  rich,  dai’k  land  where  corn 
gi-ows  well,  are  astonished  when  they  strike  the 
thin  land  ni  Southern  Jersey  and  see  the  kind  of 
corn  which  grows  there.  It  ai)pears  to  upset  all  <mr 
theories  of  agriculture  when  this  light  soil  comes 
forward  and  jjroduces  a  larger  .stalk  and  a  better 
yield  of  grain  than  much  of  the  rieh  clover  land 
in  the  Middle  AA’est,  yet  it  is  true  that  this  is  done. 
This  (piick,  light,  Jersey  soil  when  it  can  have  plenty 
of  moisture  will  certainly  make  things  grow.  It 
is  well  filled  up  with  stable  manure  at  intervals, 
and  cover  crops  are  seeded  in  the  standing  corn,  and 
after  most  of  the  Summer  crops,  to  cover  the  land 
and  save  plant  food.  ’Ehen  when  these  cover  crojjs 
are  i)lowed  under  and  the  field  planted  to  corn,  with 
acid  phosphate  and  potash  added,  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  the  corn  should  not  grow  if  it  can  only 
have  enough  to  drink.  Few  of  us  are  apt  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  in  ancient  times  the  world  as  it  was  iiop- 
ulated  then,  was  fed  not  from  the  heavy,  strong 
lands  above  the  Alediterranean,  hut  from  the  light 
sands  of  the  desert,  thoroughl.v  watered  and  well 
tilled.  .Inst  as  soon  as  these  dry  soils  receive  water 
enough  they  will  quickly  stand  up  and  .show  them- 


Picturesque  Work  of  a  March  Squall.  Fig.  101 


selves.  That  Jersey  corn  is  certainly  all  right,  and 
so  is  the  thick,  heavy  young  man  standing  in  front 
and  reaching  up  to  the  ear.  AVith  his  .shape  aiid 
solid  attitude  he  certainly  makes  one  think  of  the 
ideal  conception  of  a  Jersey  man— solid,  strong  ajid 
enduring. 


Food 

Sirloin  Steak,  per  lb. . . 
Round  Steak,  per  lb.. 
I’ork  Chops,  per  lb. . . . 
Smoked  H,irn,  per  lb. . 
Poultry,  per  lb . 


Milk,  per  Qt. . . 


The  Food  Price  of  Milk 

Has  the  Advance  in  the  Price  of  Milk  Kept  Pace,  and  is 
the  Price  on  a  Par  with  that  of  Other  Foodstuffs  ? 

WHAT  FIGT'RES  TELL.— In  order  to  answer 
this  question  a  study  was  made  of  the  last 
i.ssue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  giving  average  retail  prices  of  va¬ 
rious  foodstuffs  for  the  United  States  by  years  since 
li>07.  The  study  revealed  the  figures  on  this  page. 

AVERAGE  I'RICES.— Since  milk  and  meat  fall 
into  the  same  cla.ss  as  far  as  sup¬ 
plying  food  nutrients  to  the  body  is 
concerned,  it  has  been  compared  to 
five  different  kinds  of  meat.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
prices  given  in  the  table  are  av¬ 
erage  for  the  entire  countiy.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  there  is  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  each  food 
stuff  each  year,  but  it  will  he  noted 
that  the  increase  is  much  greater 
from  1915  to  191(>  than  for  any  other  year.  It  is 
shown  that  the  average  increase  per  pound  in  the 
price  of  the  five  meats  from  1907  to  1916  is  52.3%, 
while  for  a  like  jicriod  milk  increased  but  20.2% 
in  price.  Had  milk  increased  52.3%  also  it  would 
have  .sold  for  12c  per  (it.  in  1916.  Several  milk 
contractors  have  presented  figures  showing,  on  the 
average,  the  same  percentage  increase  in  the  price 
of  milk  for  the  ten  year  period  1907-1916,  as  shown 
in  the  table.  The  New  York  A.s.sociation  for  Im¬ 
proving  the  Condition  of  the  Boor  has  recently  made 
a  comparative  stud.v  of  retail  prices  on  a  large  list 
of  foodstuffs  for  November.  1915,  and  November, 
1910.  They  report  an  increase  ranging  from  11% 
in  the  case  of  milk  to  113%  in  the  case  of  potatoes. 
In  no  case  was  there  a  decrease.  Here 
again  it  is  shown  that  in  the  rapid  in¬ 
crease's  in  the  prices  of  our  staple  food 
stuffs  during  1916,  the  price  of  milk 
has  not  kept  pace. 

FOOD  VALUE  OF  iMILK.— The 
price  of  nulk  is  not  on  a  par  with  the 
meats  consideivd  on  a  food  value 
biisis.  .72  lb.  of  sirloin  steak  is  equal 
in  food  value  to  a  (pnirt  of  milk  and 
at  the  1916  price.  !}:.2.si,  is  worth  ?.202. 

Compared  to  sirloin  steak  at  2<S.lc  per 
lb.  the  value  of  a  quart  of  milk  is 
2(>.2c.  In  like  manner  .S!  of  a  pound  of 
liork  chop.s.  1.03  lbs.  of  round  steak, 

.6.'!7  lb.  of  ham  and  2.71  lbs.  of  chicken 
are  equal  in  food  value  to  a  (piart  of 
milk,  making  the  value  of  a  quart  of 
milk  when  compared  to  these  meats. 

19.2c,  25.5c,  19.1c  and  66.1c  respc'ctive- 
ly  or  an  aVerage  value  of  .‘>0c  per  qt. 

Hence  it  can  be  .seen  that  the  price  of 
milk  can  climb  considerably  before  one 
ought  to  feel  even  half  as  badly  about 
Inlying  his  milk  bill  as  his  meat  bill. 

It  is  a  strong  adv('rtising  point  for 
milk  that  its  food  value  is  so  great 
and  its  price  so  cheap;  certainly  good 
and  snflicient  reasons  why  ])eople 
should  use  more  milk.  However,  no 
food  pi'odnct  is  sold  on  the  basis  of  its 
food  value,  but  for  what  it  will  bring 
on  the  market.  Therefore  although 
milk  may  have  a  food  value  of  .30c 
per  quart  when  comi)ared  to  sonu' 
other  foods,  if  it  can  be  bought  for  10c 
that  is  all  it  is  wortli  commercially. 

3’he  following  are  some  of  the  reasons 
why  milk  .sells  so  cheai)ly  comparc'd  to 
its  e(piival(‘nt  in  other  foods  and  why 
the  price  has  not  kept  pace  with  that 
of  other  foods. 

1.  Milk  has  hcfti  fiolil  siniplij  as  iiiilk 
and  the  sajtjthi  is  f/rcatcr  than  the  demand. 

Until  very  r(?cently  very  little  milk  has  been  sold 
nnder  a  grade  and  label.  Neither  producer  nor  con¬ 
sumer  has  realized,  nor  do  a  large  percent  today 
naili/.e,  that  milk  is  not  simply  milk,  but  that  there 
are  many  diffen'iices  in  milk  which  make  some  milk 
woi'th  more  than  other  milk.  One  of  the  principal 
hoiK's  of  the  producer  lies  in  putting  out  a  graded 
and  labelled  product  and  getting  a  price  for  it 
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steer  does  in  his  carcass  at  maturity.  Further¬ 
more,  the  dry  matter  in  milk  is  practically  all  di¬ 
gested,  neither  is  there  any  refu.se  such  as  there  is 
in  the  majority  of  other  foods.  Hence  it  can  hardly 
l»e  expected  that  milk  will  sell  for  as  much  per 
quart  as  its  equivalent  in  other  foods. 

3.  Milk  is  a  perishahle  product. 

L’nlike  most  other  food  products  milk  must  be 
consumed  at  once  if  consumed  as  milk.  The  retail 
and  wholesale  milk  producers  as  a  whole  have 
miught  to  do  with  their  product  but  to  sell  it  as 
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’09 
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’12 


’13 


’14 


$0,181  0.18G  0.194  0.202  0.204  0.2.30  0.253  0.258 

.150  .157  .162  .17.3  .173  .198  .221  .2,34 

.157  .161  .175  .193  .179  .19.3  .211  .222 

.201  .207  .217  .243  .2.38  .240  .266  .271 

.175  .177  .184  .200  .194  .200  .214  .210 


’15 

0.255 

.228 

.203 

.258 

.208 


’16 

0.281 

.246 

.240 

..302 

.244 


Avcr.ige 


.090 


-079  .081  .083  .086  .086  .088  .091  .091 

Price  milk  would  have  been  in  1916  if  it  had  increased  52.3%  over  1917 . 

Price  milk  would  have  sold  for  in  1916  if  based  on  food  value,  compared  to  average 
food  value  of  5  meats  given  in  table . . 
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.12 
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5.  Lack  of  adverti-nuf/  and  appreciation  of  food 
value  of  milk. 

Until  recently  little  or  nothing  has  been  done  to 
show  the  consumer  why  he  would  do  better  to  con¬ 
sume  more  milk.  Few  families  can  get  along  with¬ 
out  milk,  and  yet  it  is  such  a  common  article  of  diet, 
and  so  easily  masticated,  that  we  think  no  more  of 
it  than  drinking  water.  xVs  a  matter  of  fact,  if  one 
who  makes  a  practice  of  consuming  a  pint  or  more 
of  milk  a  day  is  shut  off  from  his  supply,  he  will 
at  once  so(dv  the  nutrients  supplied  in  the  milk  in 
some  other  food,  and  it  doesn’t  mat¬ 
ter  what  that  food  is,  the  nutrients 
will  cost  more  than  they  did  in 
milk.  It  is  realized  that  whatever 
increases  have  come  in  the  price  of 
milk  have  been  caused  largely  by 
increases  in  the  prices  of  labor  and 
feed,  and  this  has  left  the  farmer 
no  better  off  than  before. 

6.  As  to  the  future  price  of  milk. 


Increase 
1916  1916 


over 

1907 

cts. 

.100 

.096 

.083 

.101 

.069 

.089 

.016 

.041 


over 

!907 

% 

,55.2 
64.0 
52.9 
,50. 2 
.39.4 
52.3 

20.2 
.59  3 


Certain  factors  are  now  oper- 

milk.  Hence  iihen  the  price  of  milk  is  too  low  for  ating  which  makes  it  seem  certain  that  in  the  near 
the  most  efficient  farmer  the  only  Avay  he  can  keep  future  the  price  of  milk  will  be  a  profitable  one  for 
fnnn  lo.sing  money  is  to  sell  his  factory,  the  cow.  those  producing  efficiently.  Hundreds  of  dairy  far- 
Not  so  u  ith  the  manufacturer  of  other  le.ss  perish-  mers  with  inefficient  cows  and  methods  are  going 
ahle^  food  products.  If  they  discover  they  are  not  out  of  the  business.  IMilk  and  its  products  are  be- 
making  a  profit  they  shut  down  their  factories  or  ing  advertised  as  never  before.  There  is  an  ever- 
u.se  the  cold  storage  plants,  but  they  don't  stop  ad-  increasing  demand  for  milk  to  be  used  in  the  manu- 
■\eitising,  and  soon  the , demand  is  great  enough  ,so  facture  of  milk  products,  .some  of  the  principal  ones 
thej  can  resume  profitable  manufacturing,  ilanj’  being  ice  cream,  condensed  milk,  butter,  cheese  and 


farmers  are  slow  to  realize  that  they  are  makin 
milk  at  an  actual  lo.ss.  The  business  is  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  bring  in  a  small  though  constant  sup¬ 
ply  of  money.  Then  they  figure  better  times  are 


milk  powder.  These  facts  would  indicate  an  in¬ 
creased  demand  and  a  decreasing  supply.  This  is 
certainly  what  is  taking  place  all  through  South¬ 
ern  New  England.  The  solution  is  efficient  pro- 


suie  to  come,  and  so  the  dairy  cow  keeps  on  leak-  duction  of  a  graded  and  labelled  product,  co- 
ing  milk,  milk  for  which  there  is  not  a  demand  at  a  operation  in  marketing  by  units  instead  of  as  in¬ 
dividuals,  and  more  efficient  distrilni- 


tion  in  cities. 


H.  F.  JUDKINS. 


commensurate  with  the  grade  he  is  selling.  There 
is  a  demand  for  a  clean,  safe  product  labelled  as 
such.  The  fact  that  the  demand  for  other  food 
products  has  been  greater  than  the  demand  for 
milk  is  one  reason  why  other  food  prices  have,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  supply,  increased,  at  a  greater  rate. 

2.  Cosls  less  to  produce  milk  than  its  equivalent 
in  other  foods. 

The  dairy  cow  jiroduces  two  to  three  times  as 
much  dry  matter  in  one  year  in  her  milk  as  the 


Tall  New  Jersey  Corn  and  a  Thick  Boy.  Fig.  102 

profitable  price.  This  is  one  of  the  principal  rea- 
.sons  why  milk  has  not  advanced  in  price  in  pro- 
Iiortion  to  other  foods. 

4.  Opening  of  ncic  territories  of  production  and 
improved  conditions  of  transportation. 

q’he  increase  in  the  value  of  land  near  the  cities 
and  the  abundance  of  cheaper  lands  at  distances 
more  remote  has  naturally  caused  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  to  spring  up  in  these  places.  The  large  cities 
are  constantly  going  farther  and  farther  away  from 
home  to  get  their  milk.  Better  railroad  facilities  at 
reasonable  rates  enable  them  to  do  this.  The  fact 
that  milk  can  be  produced  cheaply  at  these  remote 
points  is  due  to  several  reasons,  principal  of  which 
are  cheaper  land  and  more  profitable  cows.  It  is 
in  these  areas  that  the  cow  testing  associations 
abound.  If  a  large  city  was  obliged  to  get  its  milk 
within  a  200-miIe  radiiis,  who  can  guess  what  the 
price  of  milk  would  be? 


Increasing  the  35-cent  Dollar 

I  HAD  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the 
Hope  Farm  man  at  Harrisonburg 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Virginia  State 
Horticultural  Society  Convention  in 
1912.  I  listened  very  attentively  to 
what  he  had'  to  say  about  selling  our 
apples  in  the  small  cities  and  large 
towns,  and  after  waiting  nearly  five 
years  I  took  his  advice  and  shiiipt'd 
my  apples  into  the  coastal  plain  coun¬ 
try  of  the  South  and  sold  them  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  car  to  the  consumer. 
I  am  enclosing  one  of  my  hand  bills. 
I  met  with  great  success  and  was  even 
able  to  sell  Ben  Davis  apples  for  $3.75 
per  barrel  in  Octol>er.  I  sold  my  en¬ 
tire  crop  and  then  had  a  great  many 
cars  shipped  me  by  my  neighbors.  I 
have  lost  $10,000  in  the  past  four 
years  through  the  middleman  by  not 
having  taken  this  advice  sooner.  The 
35-cent  dollar  does  exist  and  the  way 
to  increase  that  dollar  is  by  bridging 
the  .gulf  between  the  producer  and  tlu^ 
con.sumer.  and  this  I  did  successfull.v 
this  jia.st  season,  and  I  must  thank 
yon  as  the  suggestion  came  from  you 
in  1912.  I  wish  that  The  R.  N.-Y. 
may  continue  the  great  fight  that  it 
is  making  for  the  producers. 

JOHN  E.  WALKER. 

R.  N.-Y. — At  Harrisonburg  the  Hope 
Farm  man  went  out  and  liought  a  peck 
of  apples  at  a  local  grocery.  It  was 
an  awful  collection  of  poor  Winesaps 
and  York  Imperials,  for  the  good  fruit 
had  all  fteen  sent  out  of  the  country. 
This  i)eck  of  apples  was  put  on  the 
president's  tabk'.  where  all  mi.ght  see  it,  and  the 
people  were  told  how  the  local  markets  (the  finest 
ill  tile  world)  were  being 'neglected  and  undevel- 
ojied.  We  have  had  many  experiences  in  this  limu 
At  every  fruit  meetin.g  some  speaker  .should  go  right 
into  the  local  market,  bu.v  local  apples  and  show 
them  to  the  audience.  A  rejiroduction  of  Mr.  Walk¬ 
er's  circular  is  shown  at  Fig.  100.  The  original  is 
6%>x10  inches.  In  many  of  the  S^outhern  towns  the 
local  merchants  try  to  get  rid  of  the  fruit  sellers  l»y 
imposing  a  heavy  fine  or  license,  or  urgin,g  the  rail¬ 
roads  to  impose  a  heavy  penalty  under  the  name 
of  “demurrage.” 


Spray  early  for  peach  leaf-curl. 

The  hot,  moist  pad  or  bandage  is  a  pain  reliever. 
There  ought  to  be  heavy  trials  of  Sweet  clover  this 


year. 
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Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


Apple  Pomace  as  Fertilizer 

AVhat  is  apple  pomace  good  for?  Is 
it  any  good  as  fertilizer  for  potatoes, 
corn,  oats  or  nursery  stock.  K.  B. 

I’ainesville,  O. 

Apple  pomace  is  mostly  used  for  feed¬ 
ing  cattle.  Its  feeding  value  when  fresh 
is  nearly  e<iual  to  good  silage.  In  some 
few  cases  it  is  being  dried  and  fed  like 
dried  beet  pulp.  As  a  fertilizer  pomace 
is  worth  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  value 
of  stable  manure.  It  is  (juite  sour  and 
lime  should  be  used  with  it.  It  seems  to 
be  best  for  orchards  or  corn — used  on  a 
sod.  We  should  spread  it  in  Winter, 
plow  under  and  u.se  at  least  a  ton  of 
lime  to  the  acre. 


Wild  Honeysuckle 

Portions  of  this  farm  are  overspread 
with  wild  honeysuckle;  have  been 
r'x'lected  several  years.  What  can  he 
done  to  eradicate  the  pest?  It  happens 
two  of  the  patches  are  on  my  best  two 
fields.  ^  K-  R.  M. 

I.ouisa  To.,  Va. 

I  have  had  to  do  with  this  pest  of 
wild  honeysuckle.  I  got  rid  of  it  by 
grubbing  out  and  then  keeping  all  green 
shoots  constantly  mown  off.  No  plant 
can  long  survive  if  not  allovred  to  make 
green  leaves  above  ground.  The  roots 
will  surely  perish  if  the  tops  are  con¬ 
stantly  kei)t  off.  The  mowing  machine  is 
one  of  the  best  weed  destroyers  if  used 
faithfully.  A  smothering  crop  of  cow 
Iteas  will  help  too,  especially  if  turned 
under  and  followed  by  Crimson  clover 
in  August.  tv.  r.  massey. 


Brown  Rot  of  Plum 

I  have  a  plum  tree  about  17  years 
old,  a  volunteer,  that  was  found  in  a 
hedge  and  transplanted  in  field.  In  the 
17  years  I  have  had  one  crop  and  that 
was*  about  five  years  ago,  Avhen  we  pick¬ 
ed  about  three  bushels.  The  color  is 
blue,  very  sweet,  about  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  the  seed  the  size  of  a  kidney 
bean.  Every  year  the  tree  blooms  and 
becomes  loaded  with  fruit,  but  when  the 
fruit  about  ripens  or  nearly  so,  it  be¬ 
gins  to  rot  and  fall  off,  and  so  on  until 
all  ai-e  gone.  E.  L. 

Woodlawn,  Md. 

The  trouble  with  the  plum  tree  men¬ 
tioned  is  evidently  brown  rot  and  can 
be  controlled  with  the  following  applica¬ 
tion  of  spray  material :  1.  Fse  self-boiled 
lime-sulphur  (8-S-oO).  Add  one  pound 
of  arsenate  of  lead  powder  or  two  pounds 
of  arsenate  of  lead  paste  to  the  barrel 
(50  gallons)  of  spray  material.  Apply 
about  10  days  after  the  blo.ssoms  drop, 
or  when  the  shuck  of  the  bloom  is  about 
one-third  to  one-half  off  the  young  fruit. 
This  spray  is'  for  curculio,  scab  and 
brown  rot. 

2.  T'se  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  (8-8- 
50)  without  the  addition  of  arsenate  of 
lead.  Apply  about  one  mouth  before  the 
fruit  ripens.  This  spray  is  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  brown  rot.  If  the  orchard 
has  been  badly  affected  with  brown  rot 
'apply  'Sipray  No.  1  (self-boiled  lime- 
sulphur  8-8-50  with  ar.senate  of  lead 
added)  as  soon  as  the  jwtals  of  the 
bloom  have  begun  to  fall.  Repeat  this 
spray  four  weeks  later.  Then  apjdy 
Spray  No.  2.  s.  b.  shaw. 


Grapes  in  Maryland;  Pine  Posts 

I.  I  Imve  contracted  to  pull  up.  by  the 
roots.  acres  of  pines,  pines  running 

three  to  20  inches  in  diameter.^  I  pull 
them  up  for  the  wood  and  give  the  own¬ 
er  .$4  per  1000  feet  for  all  that  will 
scpiare  five  inches  cut  in  boards.  This 
014  acres  lies  to  the  east  and  south  side 
of  hill  and  is  a  sandy  loam  down  to  IS 
inches  in  depth  and  is  underlaid  by  a 
stiff  clay.  If  I  plow  this  up  and  plant 
in  grapes,  after  grubbing,  what  part 
should  I  allow  for  the  use  of  the  land? 
Is  this  a  desirable  piece  of  ground  for 
grapes?  It  is  10  miles  north  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C..  and  is  75  feet  above  tide. 
2.  I  have  a  piece  of  ground  that  was  in 
potatoes  last  Fall.  I  wish  to  put  this 
ground  in  Sweet  clover  and  Alsike  this 
Spring.  The  land  is  meadow,  36  inches 
above  water.  It  is  very  fertile  and  was 
limed  last  Spring.  Should  I  use  more 
lime  this  Spring?  AVill  those  clovei’s 
take  and  shall  I  add  some  Timothy?  3. 
.About  how  long  will  ti  pine  post  last  in 
the  ground,  if  it  is  pitched  on  top.  and 
where  it  goes  into  the  ground?  Posts 
are  five  inches  in  diameter  and  butt  cuts. 

Berwyn,  Md.  g-  P-  R- 

1.  If  the  tenant  cultivates,  prunes  and 
tends  the  vines  into  a  hearing  state,  you 
furnishing  the  material  for  trellises,  and 


he  building  them,  he  should  get  all  the 
first  crop,  and  after  that  one-half,  he 
doing  the  pruning  and  training  and  you 
fnrni.shing  one  half  the  expense  of  bas¬ 
kets  and  packing.  This  seems  to  me  to 
be  as  near  fair  as  I  can  devise.  2.  On 
the  rich  land  you  mention  you  can  get  a 
better  crop  of  hay  by  sowing  Sudan 
grass  in  .Tune.  You  can  cut  this  sev¬ 
eral  times,  making  the  first  cutting  as 
soon  as  the  bloom  shows.  Or  you  can 
spread  more  lime  and  sow  to  Sweet 
clover  in  early  Spring.  3.  Your  sapling 
pine  posts  will  not  last  very  long.  If 
Avell  charred  where  they  go  into  the 
ground  or  painted  with  coal  tar  they  may 
last  a  number  of  years,  but  not  very  long 
in  any  event.  The  land  should  grow 
grapes  if  well  fertilized.  AV.  F.  aiassey. 


Euonymus  from  Cuttings 

About  a  year  ago  I  read  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  that  W.  F.  Massey  recommended 
Euonymus  for  a  hedge.  Upon  inquiry  I 
found  some  vei-y  fine  single  plants  in  the 
neighborhood,  but  I  find  that  the  nurser¬ 
ies  want  about  .$.30  a  hundred  for  them, 
Avhich  I  think  w’ould  make  an  expensive 
hedge,  as  I  Avould  like  to  plant  about  200 
feet.  Could  you  tell  me  if  they  could  be 
procured  cheaper  and  where,  or  Avherc 
I  could  get  cuttings?  I  think  I  could 
raise  some  as  I  have  already  started  a 

feAV.  A.  B.  F. 

Ambler,  Pa. 

If  you  have  plants  already  you  can 
soon  groAV  plenty  of  the  Euonymus  from 
euttiiigs  by  making  the  cuttings  now  of 
the  younge.st  shoots  and  stripping  off  all 
leaves  except  at  the  tip.  Make  the  cut¬ 
tings  noAV  about  three  or  four  inches  long 
and  set  them  thickly  in  pans  of  sand, 
and  keep  the  sand  ahvays  in  a  sort  of 
loblolly  state,  setting  the  pans  in  a  sunny 
Avindow.  W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Guinea  Pigs 

AVill  you  tell  me  at  what  age  guinea 
pigs  are  weaned  and  at  what  age  to 
breed?  AA’hat  are  the  best  feeds  for 
them  and  Avhat  amount?  Do  they  need 
salt?  R.  E.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

Guinea  pigs  may  haA’e  their  first  lit¬ 
ter  of  young  at  four  months  of  age  and 
rear  about  12  young  per  year.  The  young 
guinea  pigs  are  salable  after  about  six 
Aveeks.  They  are  fed  on  hay,  the  or¬ 
dinary  garden  A'egetables  and  such  grains 
as  Avheat,  oats  and  bran.  A  piece  of 
rock  salt  and  a  pan  of  Avater  should  be 
Avithin  their  reach.  Care  should  he 
taken  not  to  overfeed  Avhile  giving  them 
as  much  as  their  appetites  require.  The 
market  for  guinea  pigs  is  furnished  by 
hospitals,  medic, al  laboi’atories,  etc., 
Avhere  they  are  used  for  experimental 
purpose.s.  m.  b.  i). 


Do  Bean  Harvesters  Pay  ? 

In  raising  10  acres  of  beans,  is  it 
economy  to  purchase  a  bean  harvester? 
I  suppose  that  bean  gi'OAvers  Avho  haiwest 
a  large  acreage  must  use  a  machine. 
Last  Fall  I  got  on  trial  one  of  a  stand¬ 
ard  make  Avith  the  understanding  that  if 
it  proved  satisfactory  I  Avould  keep  it, 
othei’Avise  it  Avas  to  be  returned.  I  used 
it  on  about  three  acres  Avhere  the  ground 
Avas  level,  Avith  results  that .  seem  some- 
Avhat  doubtful  to  me.  I  found  that 
counting  the  time  spent  Avith  the  ma¬ 
chine,  and  uncovering  and  bunching  after 
the  machine,  that  I  could  pull  them  by 
hand  and  put  in  bunches  just  about -as 
fast  as  Avith  the  harvester,  and  also  leaA'C 
out  all  immature  beans  and  Aveeds  Avhich 
othei-Avise  are  mixed  up  Avith  the  gooa 
ones.  If  there  is  any  economy  using 
the  harvester  I  want  it.  Can  you  show 
me?  s.  «•  B- 

Michigan. 

R.  N.-Y. — AA’^e  Avould  like  to  have  bean 
growers  in  NeAV  York  and  elsewhere  tell 
us  Avhat  they  think  about  this.  It  is 
possible  to  develop  such  a  discussion  in 
regard  to  this  matter,  and  Ave  Avould  like 
to  knoAV  from  practical  gi*OAvers  just  Avhat 
they  think  of  bean  harvesters. 


A  MORE  kind-hearted  and  ingenuous 
soul  never  lived  than  Aunt  Betsey,  but 
she  Avas  a  poor  housekeeper.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion  a  neighbor  Avho  had  run  in  for  a 
“back-door”  call  Avas  horrified  to  see  a 
mouse  run  across  Aunt  Betsey’s  kitchen 
Hoor.  “AAliy  on  earth  don’t  you  .set  a 
trap.  Betsey?”  she  asked.  “Well,”  re¬ 
plied  Aunt  Betsey,  “I  did  have  a  trap 
set.  But.  land,  it  Avas  such  a  fuss! 
Those  mice  kept  getting  into  it!” — 
Youth’s  Companion. 


EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY 
— PLANTS — 

$6.00----  lOOO 
$1.00 . lOO 

Your  choice  Progressive  or  Superb, 
leading  standard  varieties,  $2.00 
to  $3.00  per  1000. 

Our  large  stock  makes  the  above  prices  possible.  We 
guarantee  every  plant  to  be  true  to  name,  to  reach  you 
in  good  condition  and  to  please  you  or  monev  refunded. 
Our  Big  20th  Centui7  Catalogue  Free.  Tells 
all  about  our  forty  million  crop,  how  our  customers  are 
making  $500  up  per  acre,  and  how  you  can  do 
the  same.  Get  the  book  at  once  —  let  your  boy 
Join  out  boys'  club.  No  such  offer  in  other  books. 

E.W.  TOWNSEND  25  Vine  St.  SALISBURY,  MD. 


Winfield  Raspberry- 

Pays  in  eve^  condition 
and  soil.  Bie  yields  and 
even  in  drouth.  Origin¬ 
al  patch  produced  nine 
successful  crops.  WRITE 
AT  ONCE  for  Big  Fruit 
Book  telling  all  about 
this  berry  —  why  It 
nets  as  much  as  $1.50 
more  per  crate.  It’s 
Free!  Send  for  it  today. 

WINFIELD  NURSERIES,  4202  Ath  St.,  WINFIELD,  KANS. 


owers 


RY 


'ontest 

$150.00  in  Gold  to  the  Winners! 

Tbluk  of  it !  Large,  tempting,  red  strawberries  7  months  every 
Tear,  and  a  cbance  to  win  cash  prize.  EARLY,  LATE,  EVER¬ 
BEARING.  row  for  Home  and  save  money. 

aJTrow  for  Market— make  money. 
Ourfreebook  on  strawberry  culture  tells  how — so  plain  a  child 
will  understand.  60  years’  experience.  Full  information, 
AVrite  today.  J,  T.  Garrison  &  Sons,  Woodstown,  N.  3. 


E  V  e  r- 
bearing 


1,000,000  Strawberry  Plants 

A’^ou  should  get  our  prices  to-day  sure.  AVe  can  save 
you  money  on  the  Everbearing  varieties,  as  well  as  on 
standard  sorts.  Our  plants  are  Hardy  MIt'IIIGAN 
OROWX.  AVe  grow  tlieiii  on  good  soil,  and  tliis a-ssures 
you  of  tlie  best,  at  lowest  prices.  Ave  guarantee  to 
please  you  or  return  your  money. 

IIENKY  EMLONG  .fc  SONS,  Stevensvillc,  MIeli. 

'‘Strawberry  Plants  That  Grow” 

“PROGRESSIV  E."  Best  Fall-Bearer;  also  Std.  June 
sorts.  Including  our  New  Seedling  “  COLLINS.”  — — 
Full  Assortment  other  Fruit  Flants.  Catalogue  •T  *  CCS 

C.E.  WHITTEN’S  NURSERIES, Box  ll,Bridgman,Mich. 


STRAWBERRY 


$1.50  per  thouflaiu).  Catalog  free 
li.  Q.  TlNtiLK  •  Box  96,  Pittsville,  Md 


F.  A.  GUERNSEY  &  GO., Inc., Schoharie,  N.Y. 
LARGE  WHOLESALE  CD|||T  Ru4  Orna. 

GROWERS  OF  m  e  n  t  als 

Estkblished  27  years.  ASK  FOR  OUR  PRICES. 


450.000 


200  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  tor  lOe. 
Catalog  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH,  Box  L,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Grapes  Will  Grow  in 
Tiniest  Garden 

If  you  have  a  patch  of  ground  8  feet 
Jong  and  a  foot  wide,  you  have  room 
to  i^ant  two  Grapevines.  A  treUis  isn’t 
necessary.  Let  them  run  along  tiie 
garden  fence. 

Hubbards  1917  Catalogue 

of  Grapes  and  other  small  fruits  tells  how 
to  grow  them  successfully.  Contains 
recipes  for  making  Grape  Juice,  Grape  Pie 
and  other  delicious  dishes.  A  post-card 
with  your  name  and  addre.ss  get  a  copy. 

T.  S.  Hubbard  Co. 


BOX  20 


FREDONIA,  N.  Y. 


Northern  Grown  at  Rochester 

Hardy,  true-to-name  fruit  trees  at  low  prices. 
Apple,  peach,  pear,  plum,  quince  and  cherry  trees 
for  sale.  Also  grapevines,  currants,  ornamental 
trees,  roses,  plants,  new 
fruits,  etc.  Buy  them  direct 
from  us  at 

Half  Agents*  Prices 

For  more  than  35  years  we 
have  been  selling  direct. 
Our  customers  come  back 
year  after  year.  If  you  tcant 
to  save  money,  write  for  our 
new  catalog. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO. 
22WaU  St.,  Roctester.N.Y. 


DWARF  APPLE  TREES 
DWARE  PEAR  TREES 
DWARF  PLUM  TREES 
DWARF  CHERRY  TREES 
DWARF  PEACH  TREES 

Catalogue  Free 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 
C.  C.  McKAY,  Mgr.  Box  N,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


MALONEY  TREES 


Fruit  and  Ornamentals,  Vines,  Shrubs, 
Maloney  A-1  quality  selected  from  tlie 
choicest  stock  grown  in  our  iOO-acre 
nurseries.  Direct  to  you  at  cost  plus  one 
profit  only.  Hardy,  fresh  dug,  healthy, 
true  to  name — Write  for  free  wholesale 
catalosr  in  colors  giving  valuable  info^ation 
about  nursery  stock  and  Folder  on  Care  of 
_  Trees  and  Shrubs."  Free. 

Maloney  Bros.  &  Wells  Co.,  46  East  St,  Dansvijle,  N.  Y. 

Daneville’e  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries 


REES  at  Half  Asenis  Prices 


Baldwin  Apple  6  to  7  ft.  ®  $9.00  per  100 
Bartlett  Pear  6  to  7  ft.  @  11.00  “  “ 
Ell)erta  Peach  6  to  7  ft.  @  9.00  “  " 

We  Prepa.v  Freight  and  Guarantee  safe  delivery. 

Free  Catalog.  Complete  Line. 

TIIK  WM.  J.  KKIULY  J^UItSEUlF.S 
65  Ossian  St.  -  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Guaranteed  byCepfified  Grower- 


Truit  Book  TREE 


SKCBETS  of  nig  Fruit  Proflts. 
112  barrel  for  apples.  BIG,  FKEB 
4>C0L0R  BOOK,  full  photos,  just  out. 
Write  US.  Finest  sorts,  succeed  every¬ 
where.  Best  by  Test,  101  years.  World’s 

NuSes  WE  PAY  FREIGHT 

Ship  SAFELY  day  Cash  Weekly, 
even  to  China#  "  and  Want  More  Home 

and  Traveling  Salesmen.  Write 
STARK  BRO’SKarseries,  Box  1286,  Louisiana,  Ho. 


NUT  TREES 

start  right  with  my  hai-dy 
Pennsylvania  giown  grafteil 
trees  and  avoid  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Handsome  catalogue 
free. 

J.  F.  JONES 

THE  NUT  TREE  SPECIALIST 
Box  R,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


TREES 


From  Grower  To  Planter 
None  better.  True  to  name, 
No  disease.  Low  prices 
Hardy  Peach  a  specialty.  Catalog  free.  Est.  1858, 

FREMONT  NURSERY  -  Fremont,  Ohio 


RELIABLE 


TREES 
PLANTS 
SHRUBS 

If  you  intend  to  plant  Fruit,  Shade  or  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees  or  Plants,  and  want  the  be.st. 
write  for  our  Price-Catalog.  We  deal  direct, 
and  guarantee  satisfaction.  Estab.  1877. 

GALL’S  NURSERIES  Box  60  PERRY,  OHIO 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 

=)i  How  Crops  Grow,  Johnson .  1.60  aT 

y  Celery  Culture,  Beattie . 60  || 

^  Greenhouse  Construction,  Taft....  1.60  aj 
The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  80th  St.,  N.  Y. 


TREES 


APPLE 

PEACH 

PEAR 


Fniit  trees  and  plants  of  all  kinds.  Reliable,  true  to  name 
stock  at  rea.sonable  prices.  Catalogue  free;  also  booklet, 
“How  to  Flaiit  Trees,”  if  you  ask  for  it  and  mention  this 
paper. 

The  Barnes  Brothers  Nursery  Company 


Box  8 


Yalesville,  Conn. 


WHERE  WILL  YOU  BUY  YOUR  TREES  THIS  YEAR? 

Docs  a  rock-ribbed  guarantee,  that  protects  you  against  loss  or  damage  from 
inferior  stock,  interest  you  ■?  If  so  send  for  our  handsome  new  Catalog  and 
read  the  clause  for  yourself.  It  has  appealed  to  thousands  of  fruit  growers. 
The  ROWAN  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES,  Inc.  45  Main  St..  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
Successoi's  to  HFILLY  BKOS.  Xuraerie.s 


KELLY’S  APPLES 
All  the  standard 
money-making  vari¬ 
eties.  Guaranteed 
true  to  name  and  free 
from  disease. 


KELLYS 
PEARS 

are  budded  on 
imported  French 
stock,  giving  them 
the  finest  root  sys¬ 
tem. 


KELLY’S 
PEACHES 

Extra  quality, 
hardy  trees. 
Northern 
grown. 


Kelly  Bros. 
Wholesale  Nnneries^ 

68  Main  Street 

Dansville,  N  Y. 

Send  Postcard 
for  Catalog 


Strawberries 

Add  to  Your  Profits 

by  growing  strawberries.  Succeed  wherever  other  crops 
are  grown.  Everybody  likes  strawberries.^^  There’s  an 
immense  demand  for  this  fruit  at  good  prices.  15,000  quarts 
of  fancy  berries  from  an  acre”  and  $2,000  from  one 
measured  acre”  are  records  our  plants  have  made.  Our 
illustrated  Book  of  Berries  describes  the  best  varieties  and 
tells  how  to  grow  them.  Grasp  this  opportunity.  Send  for 
Berry  Book  today  and  get  your  share  of  the  money  that  folks 
are  gladly  paying  for  fancy  strawberries 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


ALLEN'S 

PLANTS 
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Growing  the  China  Aster 

Summary  of  the  Usual  Troubles 


A  very  serious  indietinent  of  The  China 
aster  was  presented  in  Tiik  U.  X.-Y.  of 
.Taiiuary  20,  by  Elmer  J.  Weaver. 
While  admitting  that  the  culprit-  is 
•;iiilty.  as  charged,  there  are  extenuating 
circumstances  which  should  also  be 
given,  so  that  interested  parties  may 
have  the  (r7(o/c  ivuih.  I  quite  agree 
with  Mr.  Weaver  that,  with  our  present 
knowledge,  growing  the  aster  on  a  large 
scale  for  cut  flowers  is  taking  a  long 
shot ;  but  I  could  give  him  the  names  of 
small  growers  who  have  been  growing 
asters  at  a  fair  profit  every  year  for  a 
long  time.  Resides  skill  in  growing, 
these  men  have  favorable  locations  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  market  conditions. 
Xo  one  can  foresee  whether  early,  mid¬ 
season  or  late  asters  will  pay  best  in 
any  year ;  so  most  of  them  cover  the 
whole  si'ason.  expecting  to  make  a  good 
f)rofit  on  part  of  the  crop  and  hoping  to 
at  least  break  even  on  the  rest.  These 
men  are  getting  fair  pay  for  their  .spe¬ 
cial  skill.  ‘‘Easy  money"  is  about  as 
scai'ce  as  in  general  farming. 

Ykli.ow  DiSEASE. — The  yellow  disease 
of  the  aster  was  investigated  some  years 
.igo  by  the  Massachusetts  College  of 
Agriculture.  Mr.  Weaver’s  costly  fail¬ 
ures  in  irrigation  brought  him  to  the 
same  conclusion  with  regard  to  thi ;  dis¬ 
ease  as  that  previously  reached  by  these 
investigators,  namely,  that  the  disease  is 
mainly  brought  on  by  abrupt  changes  in 
moisture  conditions  of  the  soil.  In  more 
than  9.0  years  devoted  mainly  to  aster 
growing,  with  plantings  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  from  one  or  two  aci-es  up  to  00 
acres.  I  have  never  .seen  a  severe  case  of 
the  yellow  disease  such  as  Mr,  Weaver 
describ(‘S,  although  I  believe  that  such 
cjises  are  not  uncommon.  Practically  all 
of  the  asters  that  have  come  under  my 
observation  have  been  planted  in  wide 
rows  and  given  thorough  horse  cultiva- 
ti<in.  This  insures  a  fairly  uniform  con¬ 
dition  of  soil  moisture.  To  this  fact,  it 
is  fair  to  assume,  may  be  attributed  their 
comparative  freedom  from  the  yellow 
disease.  The  Massachusetts  ■  people 
pointed  out  that  it  never  appears  under 
glass,  where  the  moisture  conditions  are 
under  control. 

TKiuuATtox. — One  grower  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance,  living  on  deep  sand,  has 
used  the  sprinkling  system  for  several 
years  on  asters  and  other  outdoor  flow- 
ei-s  with  uniform  success.  Of  course  it 
is  impossible  to  overwater  that  bottom¬ 
less  sand.  My  own  experience  has  not 
brought  out  much  information,  being 
confined  to  a  gravelly  side  hill.  On 
loamy,  nearly  level  soil,  under  irriga¬ 
tion,  I  should  think  it  necessary  to  lay 
lines  of  tile  at  close  intervals  to  insure 
against  the  fate  that  befell  some  of  Mr. 
Weaver’s  irrigated  crops. 

Stom-rot.- — The  earliest  varieties  are 
unquestionably  more  subject  to  stem-rot 
than  the  later,  stronger  growing  ones ; 
and  I  have  known  of  other  growers  who 
have  had  the  .same  difficulty  in  handling 
Queen  of  the  Mai’ket  that  Mr.  Weaver 
did.  It  is  akso  true  th.it  the  majority 
of  growers  do  not  have  anything  like 
So  much  trouble.  (>ne  very  successful 
gi  o  ver  in  the  Middle  West  grows  a  mar¬ 
ket  garden  crop  reipiiriug  intensive  cul- 
tiv.irion;  the  following  year  early  asters 
are  jilanted  on  this  land  ^oithoiit  ma¬ 
il  a  re.  This  man,  by  the  way,  has  been 
growing  early  asters  on  a  large  scale  for 
several  years,  and  so  far  with  gratifying 
financial  success.  The  earliest  asters 
are  the  most  profitable  if  one  can  grow 
them  successfully ;  but  to  get  a  good  size 
with  this  type  of  plant  there  must  be 
more  fertility  and  moisture  than  the  later 
ones  require,  and  that  increases  the  lia¬ 
bility  to  stem-rot.  My  plan  has  been  to 
keep  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  flats  or 
frames  dry  as  much  of  the  time  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  keep  it  well  stirred.  Also, 
the  plants*  were  given  lots  of  light  and 
air  The  idea  was  to  prevent  infection 
u)  greenhouse  or  cold  frame.  For  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  I  have  used  sand  on  all 
seed  beds  under  glass,  as  being  less  like¬ 


ly  to  h.-irbor  fungus  growths.  At  any 
rate  I  have  had  little  trouble  with  either 
damping  off  or  stem-rot;  and  these  sug¬ 
gestions  are  itffered  for  what  they  may  be 
worth.  About  the  worst  case  of  stem- 
rot  in  my  experience  was  on  netr  laud. 
on  which  asters  had  not  previously  been 
grown.  The  variety  was  Late  Branch¬ 
ing.  iierhaps  the  least  snscejitible  to 
stem-rot;  and  plants  from  flie  same  seed 
bed  showed  no  disease  in  other  fields. 
For  experimental  purposes  the  same  field 
was  replanted  the  following  year  with 
the  same  variety,  and  there  was  then  no 
disease.  The  trouble  the  first  year  was 
then  charged  to  a  toi>-dressing  of  rot 
ten  manure.  By  the  .second  season  the 
manure  was  thoroughly  mingled  with  the 
soil,  and  most  of  it  would  then  be  at  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow.  I  know  of  one 
crop  of  early  asters  that  was  lost  by 
stem-rot,  following  the  plowing  under  of 
heavy  crops  of  clover  and  rye.  There 
are  probably  several  dilTerent  organisms 
causing  diseases  of  the  aster  that  are 
called  stem-rot.  These  diseases  are  now 
being  studied,  and  the  results  may  help 
the  future  grower.  At  present  we  kuow 
that  if  the  land  is  wet  too  long,  stem-rot 
appears ;  if  there  is  too  much  organic 
matter  decaying  in  the  soil,  it  is  quite 
likely  to  appear;  if  the  plants  are  grown 
in  a  moist,  close  air  they  are  almost  sure 
to  be  infected,  the  dismise  developing  in 
the  field  about  the  time  of  blossoming; 
and  there  are  cases  of  soil  infection, 
where  the  disease  is  carried  over  from 
year  to  yqpr.  In  this  c.ase  some  varie¬ 
ties  will  flourish  on  the  infected  land  and 
others  will  succumb  to  the  disease.  Most 
of  the  reiKirted  cases  of  soil  infection, 
although  convincing  to  the  grower,  would 
not  be  accepted  by  the  plant  pathologist 
as  conclusive.  If  stem-rot  had  previous¬ 
ly  appeared  in  the  field  of  new  ground 
above  I'eferred  to,  should  we  not  have 
assumed  that  the  disease  was  carried 
over  in  the  soil?  We  .should  like  for 
our  asters  something  approximating  the 
black,  prairie  loam;  and  in  Western  X^ew 
York  this  mean.s  the  addition  of  lots  of 
manure  and  cover  crops.  If  we  plant 
asters  when  tlu'.se  have  been  freshly  add¬ 
ed  we  are  taking  a  great  risk,  though 
we  sometimes  “get  away  with  it.”  Of 
late  years  I  have  Ix'en  using  increasing 
amounts  of  commercial  fertilizers  on  as¬ 
ters,  using  the  manure  on  other  crops. 

TifE  Plant-rug. — ^The  tarnished  plant- 
bug  is  every  bit  as  bad  as  he  is  painted  ; 
and  the  entomologists  offer  no  help.  The 
bugs  are  most  active  and  most  numei-  j 
ous  in  dry  weathei-,  when  the  plants  are 
least  able  to  withstand  the  infection 
which  the  bugs  carry.  This  is  “kicking 
a  man  when  he  is  down.”  They  seldom 
woi'k  in  .shad** ;  and  asters  grow  well  in 
.shade  that  is  not  too  dense.  Quite  like¬ 
ly  the  farmers  with  a  few  asters,  to 
whom  Mr.  Weaver  refers  as  being  able 
to  ])roduce  better  flf)wers  than  himself, 
grew  them  in  a  garden  pretty  well  sur- 
roundod  with  trees.  A  young  orchard 
gives  about  the  right  conditions.  I 
know  one  grower  who  Inis  had  fine  asters 
in  his  pear  orchard  many  years  in  suc¬ 
cession.  On  the  place  where  I  am  now 
living  the  asters  planted  in  the  open 
ground  last  Summer  were  ruined  by 
pl.int-bugs ;  but  those  in  a  garden  in- 
elosf'd  by  a  tall  hemlock  hedge  were 
fine,  in  spite  of  neglect  and  a  hard  clay 
soil.  Corn  has  often  been  suggested  as 
a  shade  for  asters,  but  I  have  not  seen 
it  tried  out.  At  planting  time  we  all 
think  that  this  year  may  be  one  of  the 
seasons  when  the  bugs  will  not  be 
troublesome.  The  earliest  \arieties  of 
asters,  if  they  escape  stem-rot,  are  out 
of  the  way  befoi*e  the  bugs  get  bad.  This 
is  assuming  that  they  are  planted  as  soon 
as  the  ground  Avill  do  to  work  in  the 
Spring.  If  well  hardened  in  cold  frames 
b(*fore  setting  out 'they  will  stand  a  hard 
fro.st.  The  most  profitable  crops  I  can 
recall  encountered  either  a  snowstorm  or 
frozen  ground  after  planting  out. 

In  conclusion  I  would  urge  the  be¬ 
ginner  to  carefully  study  what  Mr.  We.i- 
ver  says  about  marketing.  And  be  sure 
to  keep  your  selling  agent  posted  in  ad¬ 
vance  as  to  what  he  may  expect  from 
yon  from  week  to  week.  geo.  aunolu. 
New  York. 


Hoffman’s  Northwest  Clover  Seed 


sLSeeds 


row 


Burpee’s 
1^  Sweet  Peas 

r  or  ^OC  we  will  mail  one  regular 
10c  packet  (40  to  50  seeds)  each  of 
m  Cherub,  rich  cream,  edged  bright  rose; 
King  White,  the  finest  pure  white; 
Margaret  Atlee,  best  cream  pink; 
Rosabelle,  a  large  deep  rose;  Wedge- 
wood,  a  lovely  light  blue.  Alsoone  large 
packet  (90  to  100  seeds)  of  the  Burpee 
Blend  of  Superb  Spencers  for  1917. 


Burpee’s  Annual  for  1917 

la  better,  blgfrer  and  brighter  than  ever  before. 
204  pages.  Thirty  (30)  varieties  lllnstrated  in 
colors.  It  is  mailed  free.  Write  for  It  today  and 
please  mention  this  publication. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

Burpee  Buildings  Philadelphia 


Selected  from  the  Btates 
along  the  Canadian  bor¬ 
der  and  from  the  districts 
ad  jacentto  the  Black  Hills 
and  Rocky  Mountains. 
“NORTHWEST”  CLO¬ 
VER  is 

Earlier,  Hardier 
and  More  Productive 

The  superiority  of  “NORTH¬ 
WEST”  Alfalfa  Seed  has  long 
been  acknowledged.  Clover 
Seed,  Alsiko  and  Timothy 
Seed  grown  in  the  Northwest 
have  a  like  advantage.  It  is 
earlier,  because  of  the  short 
season  in  which  it  matures— 
hardier,  because  of  its  sur¬ 
vival  of  Northwest  winters— 
more_  productive,  because 

of  its _ extreme  vitality. 

NORTHWEST”  Grass  Seed 
succeeds  where  other  fail. 
Less  “NORTHWEST”  seed 
need  be  sown  per  acre. 

Hoffman’s  1917  Catalog 

Is  full  fof  valuable  hints  for  grow¬ 
ing  crems.  It  offers  Seed  Oats, 
Com,  Potatoes,  Field  Peas  and 
Beans,  Alfalfa  and  Grass  Seeds. 
It  19  free,  with  a  packet  of  seeds 
samples, if  you  mention  tbispapor 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Landisvillep  Lancaster  Co,,  Po, 


MONARC 

TOMAT 


UlST 


ALFALFA 


AMERICAN  NORTHERN  GROWN 

For  fifteen  years  our  advice  concerning  the  seedi.i^ 
and  care  of  Alfalfa  meadows,  and  our  seed  for  sowing 
them,  have  been  standard — the  best  that  was  to  bo 
had.  The  cataj^og.  tells  how,  and  prices  the  seed, 
not  Turkestan,  “Dwarf  Alfalfa,”  which  we  refuse  to 
handle,  but  the  best  of  American  grown  seed,  in¬ 
cluding  usually  Montana.  Idaho,  and  the  great 
Dakota  30,”  which  rivals  the  Grimm  itself. 

RRIMM  Al  PAI  TA  Next  to  Hansen’s  Siberian. 
Uillnlln  HLiHLiH  the  greatest  variety  grown 
in  America.  We  have  the  genuine;  also  limited 
amounts  of  the  Siberian. 


For  Pleasure 
or  Profit 
Plant  the  Buist 

New  Monarch  Tomato 

Positively  the  highest  grade  tomato  in  every 
respect--massive  size,  perfect  sliape,  with  de¬ 
licious  flavor.  An  immense  yielder,  continuous 
bearer  ripening  its  fruit  to  the  stem.  Free  from 
core,  few  seeds,  and  color  and  texture  of  the 
most  appetizing  sort.  If  you  want  “perfection” 
plant  the  Monarch.  Sold  only  in  Buist’s  sealed 
packets,  1  pkt.  16c ;  4  pkts.  60c. 

Send  for  copy  of  1917  Garden  Guide— it  will  be 
Ol  much  help  to  you. 

ROBERT  BUIST  COMPANY 

Dept.  E  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


SOY  BEANS 


, GARDEN 
FIELD 
^FLOWER 


SEEDS 


are  bright,  clean  and  plump — the  result 
of  over  60  years’  seed-growing  experience. 
Just  to  get  acquainted,  we  make  this 

1917  Elconomy  Offer 

One  full-sized  packet  each  of  Prizehead  Lettuce, 
Rosy  Gem  Radish,  Detroit  Beet,  Tall  Nastur¬ 
tiums  and  California  Mixed  Sweet  Peas  •• 

—6  packets— a  regular  26c  value,  only  A  VC 

Free  Farm  and  Garden  Guide 

Will  help  you  to  reduce  “the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing.”  Lists  reliable  seeds  for  every  —  ’ 
in  garden  and  field.  Send  now  u 
this  handsome  80  page  book. 

The  Page-Philipps  Seed  Co. 


Whether  used  for  grain, 
hay,  silage,  or  fertilizer, 
this  crop  pleases  all  who 
.  grow  it,  and  is  being  more 

extensively  grown  each  year.  Wo  have  tested 
hundreds  ofvarieties,  besidesbreedingup  some  very 
remarkable  sorts  of  our  own,  and  offer  only  the  best; 
standard  or  new  ones  that  can  be  depended  upon. 

WING’S  GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 

are  p-own  for  the  most  critical  trade.  Write  for  free 
catalog.  Lists  many  new  and  rare  specialties. 

Wme  Seed  Co.,  Box  323’  Mechanicsburg,  O- 

The  House  of  Quality  and  M oderate  Prices. 


Start  right  by  buying 
Bberle’s  seeds,  bulbs  or 
plants.  They  cannot  fall  to 
thrive  under  fair  conditions. 
•  .Our  large  and  varied  stock  con- 
tains  every  variety  worth  growing. 

Eberle’a  1917  Seed  Annual— Free 
This  fully;  illnstrated  book  Is  biiiiiful  of 
helpful  information  concerning  the 
planting  and  enltivatioii  of  seeds,  from 
largest  farm  to  smallest  garden. 

Qet  your  free  copy— today. 
FREDERICK  W.  EBERLE 
116  S.  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


15 1 

PER' 

BIT. 


Realizing  the  wonderful' 
''  ,  _  wealth  producing  possi¬ 

bilities  in  Alfalfa,  adapted  to  aU 
climates,  the  U.  .S.  fioverninent  sent  the 
greatest  American  Alfalfa  Authority  to 
Ur  away  Siberia  to  secure  seed  tor  this  Country, 

PROF.  HANSEN’S  ORIGINAL  ALFALFA 

I  now  supply  you  with  Alfalfa  Seed  irrown  from  th« 
Ort^nal  plants  Prof .  Hansen  bruuKht  to  America.  It  haa 
b^n  tested  and  found  to  bo  smsolutely  the  greatest 
Alfalfa  grown  anywhere. 

beautifully  Illustrated  1917  Catalog  which 
Cells  all  about  I^of.  Hansen's  wonderful  AtfaUa.  It  is 
a  valuable  book  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
^wer.  Send  for  it  today— IT'S  FREE.  Gurney  Free 
berv^e  Booklets  also  contain  valuable  information  oo 
planting  and  growing.  Specify  the  kind  you  want. 
GURNEY  SEED  S  NURSERY  CO.,  160  Gumej  S9.,  Yankton,  S.  Oj 


Dakota  Hardy  Af  PAI  FA 

Does  Not  Winter  Kill  r'L 

Our  Disco  Alfalfa  and  Seed  Book  gives  full  Information  about 
Dakota  Grimm,  Baltic  and  Registered  Alfalfas,  ^nt  free. 

DAKOTA  IMPROVED  SEED  CO. 
807  Lawler  Street  .  •  ■  Mitchell,  So.  Dakota 


PEETGLOVER’S 

White  Blossoms.  Biggest  bargain  in  nnhulled  Sweet  Clo¬ 
ver  this  season.  Have  scarified  hulled  seed  at  low  prices. 
Wonderful  money-maker.  Best  paying  crop  on  the  Farm. 
Builds  up  land  rapidly  and  produces  heavy,  money-making 
crops  while  doing  it.  Splendid  pasture  and  hay;  inoculates 
land  for  Alfalfa.  Investigate.  Write  now  for  our  frea 
samples,  prices,  big  Profit-Sharing  F’eld  and  Grass  Seed 
Guide  American  Mutual  Seed  Co..Dept.860,Chieago,lll. 


OirS  FIELD  SEEDS 

Our  seeds  are  selected  and  cleaned  to 


beWEEDLESSand  free  from  dead  grains, 
^ey  will  go  much  farther  than  ordinary 
field  seeds,  nearly  always  addiim  enough  to 
the  crop  to  pay  for  themselves,  ^mples  and 
catalog  lnolading‘‘Ilow  to  Kdow  flood  Seed,”  free. 
Write  today.  0.1I.aCOTT  *  SONS  CO.,  40  Main  8t.,narTsrllie,0. 


Clover  Seed 

Our  high  grades  of  Grass  see<Is  are  the  most  care¬ 
fully  selected  and  recleaned.  Highest  in  Purity  and 
Germination.  We  Pay  the  freight.  Catalog  and 
Samples  Free  if  you  mention  tliis  paper. 

CLICKS  SEED  FARMS,  Smoketown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


POTATOES 


Dibble’s  K  a  s  s  e  t 
and  Tod’s  Wonder 
extra  fine  miality,  S7.50  per  bid.  New  bbis.  free. 
OATS.  Pure  Scottish  Chief .  recleaned,  per  bu..»l  .25 ; 
10  bn.,  $10;  bags  free.  GEO.  L  COOPER,  Lyndonvillc,  N.Y. 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


GET  YOUR  SEED  From  HARRIS 

Most  every  Seedsman  tests  iiis  Seeds  but  Harris  is  the 
seedsman  wlio  marks  tlie  results  of  liis  tests  on  every  package. 
If  98  per  cent  will  grow,  we  say  so.  If  only  ti7  per  cent  grows 
we  also  say  so.  Wlieii  yon  buy  from  Harris  yon  know  how 
thick  to  sow— Tlie  Big  Marhet  Growers  appiecinte  careful 
breeding  and  selection — Tlioy  buy  Harris  Heeds  just  as  you 
can,  direct  at  v'holesule prices. 

Harris’  Seed  Corn  is  famous  for  vitality  and  big  yields. 
Harris’  Seed  Potatoes  are  selected  by  tiie  ‘'hill-unil"  system— 


Harris.  Seeds 

Label  o'n  every  Lot 
Tells  how  manv 
will  “ 


Grow 


Harris’  garden  seeds 
produce  crops  of  the 
highest  type. 

Send  for  our  new 
oatalosjw  full  of 
good  things.  A 
card  will  bring 

Joseph  Harris  Co. 
’  Colilw«ler,HY..Box55 


According  to  our  tests 

98  percent 

of  this  seed /jerminates 
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New  York  State  Grange 


'rii«  atteiidaiieo  at  tlie  forty-fourth 
annual  inoetins  at  Oneonta.  February 
C.tli  to  nth.  filled  the  large  floor  space 
in  the  State  Armory.  It  was  a  great 
meeting  and  all  of  the  day  sessions  were 
ei-owded  full  of  business  related  to  the 
w<dfare  of  the  country,  and  especially 
the  interests  of  agriculturists.  Dele¬ 
gates  from  every  ctjunty  came  to  the 
jdatform  with  resolutions  adopted  at 
ttieir  County  1‘omona  (^ranges.  These 
expreiss<>d  the  attitude  or  viewitoints  of 
the  best  class  of  farmers  on  the  most 
import !int  issties  of  the  times.  S.  J. 

I -owe]).  Master  of  the  State  Grange,  in 
his  opening  address  outlined  some  of  the 
most  timely  (piestions  the  meeting  would 
discuss  .and  take  action  on  during  the 
four  d.ays  of  work.  Some  of  these  which 
ar<'  la'fore  the  iteoi)le  and  some  now 
presented  in  bills  in  either  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  or  Congres.s.  have  to  do  with  pub¬ 
lic  and  iigricailtiiral  .schools,  State  or 
nation-wide  iirohibition.  equal  suffrage, 
jiublic  highways,  game  laws.  i)rotection 
of  sheej)  from  dogs,  enlarging  the  func¬ 
tions  .and  j)ower  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Foods  and  Markets,  etc. 

('omptiadler  Travis  in  his  speech  dls- 
<ai.ssed  a  State  constabulary,  high  cost  of 
living,  increase  of  bonded  indebtednes.s, 
and  advised  co-operative  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing.  Senator  F.  H.  Brown  of  Watertown 
.addia'ssed  the  meeting.  His  main  theme 
was  more  efficient  public  schools.  Reso¬ 
lutions  adoi)ted  ai-e  summarized  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Favoring  a  minimum  passing 

mark  for  rural  .and  academic  schools, 
allowing  the  same  passing  mark  for 
both.  Medical  examination  is  inefficient 
as  practiced  in  the  rural  schools.  _  In  its 
place  is  recommended  an  examination 
each  five  years  and  special  case.s  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  town  board  of 
health  whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the 
teacher  in  consultation  with  the  di.strict 
superintendent  or  iihysical  director,  such 
(■xamination  is  dccuned  necessary.  Re¬ 
commending  a  rational  .  system  of  physi¬ 
cal  training  in  our  public  schools,  but 
opposing  any  attempt  to  compel  rural 
districts  to  engage  sjjecial  teachers  for 
the  work,  and  recommending  that  the 
teachers  now  engaged  for  school  woi-k  be 
reipiired  to  (jualify  themselves  for  this 
work,  and  the  State  gives  them  every  as¬ 
sistance.  to  that  end. 

That  we  demand  the  (uiactment  of  a 
law  providing  that  any  person  found 
hunting,  shooting  «n'  taking  game  from 
the  land  of  another  without  written  or 
j)rinted  consent  of  the  owner,  shall  be 
deemed  giiilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
jninishable  ■  by  a  fine  of  at  least  .$2;) ; 
that  fntit  growers  and  mtr.serymen  be 
given  a  sjtecial  permit  by  the  Conserva¬ 
tion  ('ommi.«sion  upon  written  applica¬ 
tion  of  said  owners  de.<cribing  their 
l)roperty.  giving  tlnmi  the  right  to  de¬ 
stroy  rabbits  nr  hares  in  any  manner,  at 
any  time  within  the  bounds  of  ownei's 
proiierty. 

Recommended  that  all  milk-testing  at- 
stations  and  creameries  be  done  by  per¬ 
sons  licensed  ■  upon  competent  examina¬ 
tion  by  the  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Any  unlicensed  testing  or 
flagrant  irr<“gularities  iit  such  stations 
and  creameries  be  i)unishable  by  fine  or 
penalty. 

Emphatic  protests  against  the  law 
which  permits  the  shipment  of  intox¬ 
icants  into  dry  territory,  and  urging  up¬ 
on  otir  Legislature  the  enactment  of 
laws  to  i)revent  siuh  abuse  of  the 
expre.ssed  will  of  the  jteojile ; 

To  ask  the  Legislative  committee  of 
the  State  Grange  to  use  its  influence  in 
I  he  Legislature  to  secure  the  enactment 
of  a  law  making  pri.sons  self-supporting 
by  compelling  the  employment  of  prison¬ 
ers  in  useful  labor  : 

T<)  petition  our  repres(mtatives  at  Al¬ 
bany  to  introduce  a  measure  in  the  State 
Legislature  making  it  compulsory  that 
the  telephone  com]ianies  having  fran¬ 
chises  in  this  State  ishall  have  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  of  connections  between 
their  central  stsitions  to  make  it  possible 
for  a  iiarty  wishing  to  call  any  party  on 
the  other  line,  to  do  so  by  paying  a 
lea.sonable  extra  charge,  in  addition  to 
tb(‘  r('gtilar  rate  of  s.aid  charge. 

The  State  Hospital  ('ommission  is 
tiskiug  for  a  boml  issue  of  ten  million 
dollars  for  more  buildings,  because  the 
Itresent  hospitals  are  22%  overcrowded. 
Resolved  that  the  New  York  State  Grange 
is  opposed  to  such  a  bond  issue  for  the 
care  of  «tlien  insane  and  believes  that 
further  efforts  should  be  made  to  meet 
the  situation  through  greater  activity  by 
the  commission  in  deporting  aliens,  and 
l.y  greater  restrictions  on  immigration  to 
the  I'nited  States  of  people  who  are 
likely  to  be  undesirable  residents  or  pub¬ 
lic  charges. 

Such  amendments  to  the  Donnelly 
Act  or  its  repeal,  if.  needed,  as  will  al¬ 
low  I  he  farmer  to  engage  in  collective 
bargaining  without  being  in  danger  from 
any  laws  of  the  State.  We  most  empha¬ 
tically  prote.st  the  laying  of  any  em¬ 
bargo  that  shall  restrict  the  American 
farmers'  output  from  reaching  the  m.ir- 
kets  of  the  world.  That  embargoes, 
boycotts  and  unnatural  combinations  to 
control  trade  are  autocratic,  .socialistic, 
dangerous,  unjust  and  unfair. 

We  are  well  pleased  with  the  work  of 


the  Department  of  F<Mids  and  Markets 
and  desire  that  it  be  maintained  as  now 
organized.  We  believe  the  Dairymen’s 
League  to  be  a  just  organization  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  welfare  of  the  dairying  in¬ 
dustry,  and  desire  that  such  laws  cover¬ 
ing  co-operation  bo  passed  that  will  in¬ 
sure  its  legality.  Endor.so  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Department  of  Foods 
iind  Markets  and  do  hereby  petition 
the  Goverimr  and  the  Legislature  to  in- 
crea.«e  the  appropriation  for  its  support 
to  make  it  more  efficient.  That  we  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  extension  of  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  Commissioner  thereof, 
to  meet  new  conditions  and  i)roblems  as 
they  arise,  and  favor  the  continued 
appropriation  of  ach'quate  sums  to  c.ar- 
ry  out  the  purpo.se  for  which  such  De¬ 
partment  of  Foods  and  Markets  wan 
created.  The  Departimmt,  under  the 
direction  of  .T.  .T.  Dillon,  lias  proved  of 
direct  benefit  to  the  farmers  and  there¬ 
fore  deserves  the  financial  support  that 
is  needed,  and  tlu'refore  we  request  our 
representatives  at  Albany  to  make  the 
n<*eded  approjirialion  and  th<‘reby  make 
the  department  more  efficiont. 

The  State  Grange  endorses  the  plan 
of  giving  the  luesent  local  jiarcel  post 
rate  without  extra  charge  for  the  fir.st 
liound,  thus  giving  a  flat  local  rate  over 
the  rural  delivery  lines  only  of  two 
pounds  for  a  c<>nt.  and  as  corollaries 
to  this  plan  that  the  libraries  have  the 
privilege  of  paying  for  carriage  of  the 
books  iinstamiK'd  and  that  su<-h  institu¬ 
tions  may.  if  desired,  jireiiay  for  both  the 
coming  and  going  of  the  books. 

Relative  to  good  roads,  a  protest  Is 
made  to  the  Department  of  Highways 
against  the  expen.sive  plan  of  Winter 
road  work  for  the  favored  automobile 
until  some  plan  is  devised  to  make  our 
State  highways  accessible  to  horse- 
drawn  vehicles  for  the  entire  season. 


On  ballot  reform  it  was  resolved  that 
every  American  citizen  at  the  age  of  2l 
years  and  over,  with  sound  mind,  either 
male  or  female,  who  can  speak,  read 
and  write  the  English  ,  language  under- 
standingly,  .shall  have  the  right  of  suf¬ 
frage. 

Recommended  that  the  New  York 
State  Grange  Legi.slative  Committee  be 
directed  to  exert  its  efforts  toward  .se¬ 
curing  amendment  of  Section  21  of  the 
Agricultural  Law,  that  providing  for  the 
scoring  of  barns  and  dairies  by  the 
Agricultural  Department. 

It  is  requested  that  the  Legislature  set 
apart  the  money  used  for  farmers’  In- 
.stitutes  in  counties  having  farm  bureaus, 
for  the  use  of  the  farm  bureaus  therein 
for  specialist  expenses,  and  that  the 
farmers’  institutes  in  such  counties  be 
di.scontinued. 

We  endorse  the  action  of  the  New 
Y"ork  State  Bean  Growers’  Committee  in 
asking  for  a  State  api)ropriation  for  a 
study  of  the  bean  problem. 

In  regard  to  the  apple  grading  law, 
the  State  Grange  urges  a  change  in 
Grade  B  for  one  which  grade  shall  be 
more  liberal  with  regard  to  fungus  and 
minor  defects  than  the  present  B  grade, 
and  that,  in  any  further  legislation  re¬ 
lating  to  the  i)acking  of  apples,  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  small  fruit  grower  be  carc- 
Rilly  considered. 

Regarding  the  Township  School  Bill, 
we  believe  that  the  power  of  consolidating 
schools  should  rest  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  people.  Therefore  we  recommend 
that  such  j)ower  shall  be  taken  entirely 
from  the  district  superintendent  and  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  and 
that  no  consMidation  order  shall  here¬ 
after  be  effective  until  confirmed  by 
the  board  of  ediication  of  the  town  or 
towns  in  which  the  district  or  districts 
are  located. 


Second — We  recommend  that  in  towns 
having  four  or  more  districts,  or  school 
units,  not  more  than  two  members  of 
the  board  of  education  shall  be  chosen 
from  any  one  district,  and  in  Miose 
towns  having  only  three  districts.  :i 
majority  of  the  board  shall  not  be  chosen 
from  any  one  district. 

Third — We  recommend  that  any  bill 
passed  shall  contain  a  provision  whereby 
local  school  avithorities  may  establish  in 
the  rural  communities  schools  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  such  communities  with 
adequate  provision  for  instruction  in 
agriculture  and  home-making.  These 
schools  to  receive  such  State  aid  as  will 
make  possible  their  develo))ment  wither t 
a  tuition  charge  or  an  exce.ssive  tax  rat  ■ 
on  the  town. 

Fourth — Whereas,  the  u.se  of  many 
different  kinds  of  text-books  is  now  :i 
matter  of  inconvenience  and  unnece.s- 
sary  exi)ense.  we  recommend  that  Jiny 
bill  i)assed  shall  contain  a  provision  for 
uniform  textbooks  throughout  e.-ich 
town,  to  be  adopted  by  the  board  oT 
education. 

Fifth — We  re<-ommend  th.at  the  Board 
of  Education,  shall  not  exi)end  in  any 
one  year  for  the  construction  of  new 
buildings  or  the  remodeling,  improve¬ 
ment  or  enlargement  of  existing  school 
buildings  an  amount  in  excess  of  one- 
half  of  one  i)er  cent,  of  the  asses.sed 
valuation  of  the  town,  and  in  no  ca.se  in 
exce.ss  of  .$.u,000.  without  a  vote  of  the 
qualified  school  electors  of  the  town. 

yixth — Whereas,  exiierience  has  shown 
the  i)resent  method  of  electing  District 
Superintendents  of  Schools  to  be  un- 
.satisfactory.  we  recommend  that  such  of¬ 
ficials  be  elected  at  a  joint  meeting  ot 
the  members  of  the  town  boards  (d  edu¬ 
cation  in  each  suiiervisory  di.strict. 

Sidney  Center.  S'.  Y.  W.  II.  J. 


The  J.  H,  Hale  Peach 
Tested,  Trltnl  and 
Proved  a  Great  Siicoess 
“In  the  3.  H.  Hale  Peach  lies 
a  wonderful  opportunity  for 
fame  and  fortune  to  some 
one  or  more  peach  growers  la 
every  peach  growing  neigh¬ 
borhood.  For  those  with  faith 
and  courage  to  do  so,  the  way 
to  success  is  plain  and  sure. 
To  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  I  have  agreed  inmy  con¬ 
tract  with  the  William  P. 
Stark  Nurseries  to  cut  the 
buds  for  propagating  direct 
from  my  fruiting  trees  in  my 
own  orchards,  thus  guaran¬ 
teeing  the  purity  of  stock 
and  the  integrity  of  a  name 
1  value  and  often  sign  as. 
Yours  truly, 


Wm.  P.  Stark’s  1917  Catalog 

Up-to-Date,”  “Concise,”  “Reliable,”  “Interesting,”  “Useful” 

The  novice  and  the  expert  too  have  found  this  Fruit  Book  of  great  value.  It  is  use¬ 
ful  alike  to  those  whogrow  for  distant  markets,  for  local  in  arkets  and  for  home  use. 
It  contains  160  pages,  191  illustrations  and  new  information  never  printed  before. 

,  J  "I  thank  you  for  copy  of 
Easy  to  Find  your  catalog,  and  am  im- 
What  You  Want  pressed  with  the  simplicity, 
directness  and  modesty  of  its  make-up.’  —Rev. 
Frank  M.  Thomas,  Louisville.  Kentucky. 


“Asusual.youhavegot- 
Or  Practical  Interest  ten  Qur,  what  is,  to  my 
to  Any  HorUculturist  mind,  one  of  the  best  cat¬ 
alogs  of  any  business  firm  with  which  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted.  It  contains  a  deal  of  material  which 
is  of  practical  interest  to  any  horticulturist.’’— 
J.  C.  Whitten,  Professor  of  Horticulture,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri. 

Tu  MIL  I  ij  “The  most  complete,  most 
The  Whole  Idea  attractively  arranged  forpur- 
Is  Service  poses  of  information  and  most 

effectively  illustrated  of  any  nursery  catalogs 
we  have  ever  seen.  The  whole  idea  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  is  service.” — From  the  American  Nur¬ 
seryman,  November,  1916. 

I  c  II  CTT  X  “I  have  your  catalog  in 
Chuck  Full  or  Up-to-  my  fruit  library,  and 
Date  Information  would  not  give  it  up  for 
$1.00.  It’s  chuck  full  of  up-to-date  information 
such  as  I  need.”— Ambrose  J.  Moyer,  Ham¬ 
burg,  Pa.  9 

.  .  “Your  list  contains  practically 

Vaneties  of  gjj  varieties  that  have 

Proved  Worth  proved  their  worth.  Your  de¬ 
scriptions  of  varieties  are  the  most  accurate 
and  complete  of  any  I  have  so  far  seen.”— Jo¬ 
seph  Gerardi,  Jerseyville,  III. 


TliP  Delicious  Apple 
If  you  have  ever  seen  this 
Ix'autiful  apple,  caught  its 
fragrant  aroma  and  tasted 
its  juicy,  crisp,  delightful 
flavor,  you  know  why  it 
sells  at  an  average  of  $1.00 
or  more  pdr  box  than  any 
other  apple. 


„  "Last  spring  I  could  have  saved  half 

Saves  on  a  $12.90  order,  if  I  had  not  ordered 
Money  before  I  received  your  catalog.”— Ed 
Miller,  Ava,  Missouri. 

D  “I  really  cannot  make  any  sug- 
Could  Not  Be  gestions  toward  improving 
Improved  your 'Catalog.  It  is  about  as 
near  perfection  now  as  catalogs  attain  in  this 
day  and  generation.  I  do  not  know  of  a  better 
one.”— U.  P.  Hedrick,  Horticulturist,  New 
York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

r.  .  •  ni  '•  “Your  catalog  has  been  re- 

Pnees  m  Flam  ceived  and  read  through  with 
Figures  a  great  deal  of  interest.  It  is  a 

dandy.  I  like  the  direct  way  in  which  you  de¬ 
scribe  the  different  items  and  the  methods  of 
appending  the  prices  of  each  in  plain  figures. 
This  will  be  a  book  that  I  shall  refer  to  often 
because  the  matter  is  so  conveniently  arranged 
and  so  complete.”— W.  L.  Howard,  Horticul¬ 
turist,  University  of  California. 


Bartlett  Pear 
A  opiversal  favorite  as  a 
canner.  shipper  and  for 
home  use. 


Don’t  Handicap  Y our  Orchard 

Mr.  H.  P.  Gould,  Government  Pomologist  in 
charge  of  Fruit-Production  Investigation,  says: 
“To  plant  a  poor  tree  is  to  start  with  a  handi¬ 
cap  that  may  continue  throughout  the  life  of 
the  orchard.  The  purchase  price  of  a  poor 
tree  may  be  a  few  cents  less  than  that  of  one 
of  high  grade,  but  the  economy  of  the  trans¬ 
action  ends  with  its  purchase.  Ev'erything  else 
costs  substantially  the  same  as  for  aiiigh-grade 
tree.  .  — Farmer’s  Bulletin  776,  Dec.,  1916. 

The  Secret  of  Good  Trees 

is  in  healthy,  well-matured  wood,  plenty  of 


roots,  and  size  enough  to  indicate  good  free 
growth.  This  requires  rapid.continuous  growth 
m  the  nursery  without  shocks  or  set-backs. 
Then  they  must  be  dug  right  and  handled 
right.  Many  of  our  customers  tell  us  that  our 
trees  come  into  bearing  unusually  young. 

Save  Money — Get  First-Class  Trees 

We  sell  direct  from  nursery  only.  The  average 
agent  often  gives  wrong  advice,  mixes  labels, 
delays  delivery,  misrepresents  and  charges 
a  commission  of  30  to  50  per  cent,  which  comes 
out  of  your  pocket.  Buy  direct  from  our 
catalog  and  insure  satisfaction. 


Montmorency  Cherry 
Most  popular  Bour  cherry. 
Largest,  finest  fruit. 
Thriftiest,  most  productive 
tree. 


Everbearing  Straw- 

...  - - J  ,  — - - - -  . - .  —  -  -  berry 

Bears  first  summer  and  fr'l 

Wm.  P.  Stark  Nurseries,  Box  435, 


The  Genuine 
J.  H.  Hale 
Peach 


Beware  of  Imitations 

Look  for  This  Trade-Mark 


Extract  from  Contract 

“In  consideration  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  .  .  .  John  H.  Hale  and 
the  J.  H.  Hale  Company  do 
hereby  grant,  assign  and  set 
over  unto  William  P  Stark  and 
William  H.  Stark  the  exclusive 
right  and  control  of  the  propa¬ 
gation  and  sale  of  the  said 
^■J.  H.  Hale  Peach.” 


ToWm.F.  Stark  Nurseries,  Box  435,  Stark  City, Mo. 
Please  send  books  as  checked:  I  am  interested  in  planting: 
1917  Catalog  Free  □  For  Distant  Markets  □ 

Inside  Facts  ( 10  cents  enclosed)Q  For  Local  Markets  □ 

How  to  Beautify  Your  Home  For  Home  Use  □ 

Grounds  (10  cents  enclosed) 


I 


ame 


Address 


(Give  County  and  Street  or  R.  F.  D.  Number) 
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California 

A  State  of  Great  Diversity  of  Conditions 


r.ACK  OF  Real  Knowledge. — As  a  boy 
when  going  to  the  little  red  school-house 
to  begin  to  get  u  start  in  obtaining  some 
knowledge  through  the  methods  of  educa¬ 
tion  then  in  vogue,  the  only  thing  that  I 
can  recall  about  California  in  the  geog¬ 
raphy  class  was  an  attempt  to  give  the 
boundarj'  lines  of  the  State.  For  at  least 
a  period  of  a  quarter  of  my  life,  any 
knowledge  of  California  outside  of  those 
meaningless  boundary  lines  committed  to 
memory,  was  practically  a  blank.  A  boy 
who  could  at  the  close  of  the  day.  go  out 
with  the  others  and  enjoy  the  opportunity 
of  throwing  some  boy’s  cap.  over  the  fence 
or  up  in  a  tree,  obliging  him  to  climb  the 
tree  to  get  it.  was  happy  compared  with 
the  one  who  had  to  stay  after  school  to 
learn  over  again  the  name  of  some  city  or 
river,  or  boundary  he  had  forgotten  in  his 
class.  The  old  system  of  studying  geog¬ 
raphy  by  trying  to  learn  about  a  country 
through  memorizing  unimportant  things, 
when  there  was  so  much  in  the  .subject  of 
real  vital  interest,  has  without  doubt, 
been  one  of  the  causes  that  helped  to  lead 
boys  away  from  the  country  about  which 
they  had  learned  so  little,  and  to  the  city 
where  some  of  them  did  not  belong. 

Many  Attr.\ctions. — Having  covered 
several  thousand  miles  of  this  State  by 
auto,  in  a  study  of  its  topography,  its 
soils,  mountains,  agricultural  and  other 
industries,  its  thousands  of  miles  of  good 
roads  and  its  excellent  schools,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  discover  some  of  the  reasons 
why  such  large  and  increasing  numbers  of 
people  are  coming  to  the  State,  many  of 
whom  become  permanent  citizens.  Re¬ 
cently  six  sections  of  limited  trains  left 
Chicago,  on  one  date,  for  I.os  Angeles, 
while  for  several  weeks  two  and  three  lim¬ 
ited  sections  have  left  that  city  daily  for 
this  State. 

Topography. — Many  Eastern  people 
have  the  impression  that  ('alifornia  has 


yet  large  areas  of  dry,  sandy  desert, 
stretches  of  level  land  covered  with  cactus 
and  sage  brush,  while  about  some  of  its 
cities  or  towns  are  green  fields  and  gar¬ 
dens,  and  groves  of  oranges  and  lemons, 
that  are  irrigated  by  the  water  from 
storage  reservoirs.  It  is  not  generally 
known  that  the  distance  from  the  most 
southern  point  of  California  to  its 
farthest  northern  part,  is  as  far  as  New 
York  to  Chicago,  and  200  miles  beyond, 
and  that  all  of  the  New  England  States, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Delaware  and  New  .Jer¬ 
sey,  could  be  put  inside  of  the  boundary 
lines  of  the  State.  To  one  who  travels 
over  it,  the  territory  seems  more  like  an 
empire  than  a  State.  The  soils  of  the 
State  which,  like  its  climate,  are  widely 
variable,  make  possible  the  great  diversity 
of  its  products. 

Varied  Products. — There  is  no  other 
country  in  the  world  where  live  stock, 
cereal  and  grass  crops,  deciduous,  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  fruits  all  thrive  equally 
well  together.  The  Summer  temperature 
is  cool,  while  the  Winter  is  mild,  which 
make  conditions  favorable  for  the  highest 
development  in  agriculture  and  horticul¬ 
ture.  Through  the  formation  of  its  moun¬ 
tain  ranges,  and  an  extended  exposure  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean  it  has  an  a.stonishing 
variation  in  zones  of  climate.  While 
writing  this  letter  the  Sierra  Madre 
nmuntains  are  in  full  view,  but  six  miles 
away,  with  sixteen  inches  of  snow  on  igh 
peaks  of  0,000  feet,  and  at  fourteen  miles 
away,  three  feet  of  snow  on  peaks  11,000 
feet  high,  while  close  up  to  their  base  roses 
and  other  flowers  are  in  continual  bloom, 
and  orange  and  lenjon  groves  are  heavily 
loaded  with  ripening  fruit,  as  far  down 
the  valleys  as  the  eye  can  reach.  These 
valleys,  some  narrow  and  some  wide,  ex¬ 
tend  out.  fan-shaped  in  form,  which  have 
been  made  from  the  .soil  from  disinte¬ 
grated  rock  that  for  ages  has  been  carried 


out  from  great  canyons.  The  fertility  of 
the  soil,  judging  from  the  growth  of  vege¬ 
tation,  seems  inexhaustible.  Borings  for 
wells  over  one  hundred  feet  deep,  have 
shown  the  soil  at  such  depth  to  be  as  rich 
in  plant  food,  as  the  surface.  The  mag¬ 
nificent  live  oaks,  the  stately  palms,  and 
graceful  pepper  trees,  the  climbing  roses 
that  are  planted  on  one  side  of  a  hou.se 
growing  up  to  and  over  the  roof,  and  down 
upon  the  other  side,  and  when  so  trained 
cover  three  sides  of  a  house,  like  a  Bo.s- 
tou  ivy,  are  but  illustrations  of  the  profli- 
galit.v  with  which  the  soil  has  been  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  elements  of  plant  food. 
Here  at  the  present  time  one  may  reach 
out  from  the  open  window  of  a  second- 
story  and  pick  blossoms  from  a  geranium 
plant  which  might  very  proi«?rly  be  called 
a  tree.  To  realize  upon  the  value  of  this 
enormous  amount  of  plant  food  in  the  soil 
the  one  great  problem  in  California  is  that 
of  water. 

Rainfall  and  Irrtgat'on. — While  in 
our  Eastern  States  there  is  an  average 
rainfall,  ranging  from  B7  to  42  inches,  in 
California,  the  range  is  from  2^  inches 
in  the  Imperial  Valley  in  the  most  south¬ 
ern  part  of  the  State,  to  7(5  inches  of  rain 
and  45  inches  of  snow  in  one  of  the  more 
northern  counties  of  the  State.  The  land 
in  Southern  California  is  supplied  with 
water  from  irrigation  systems.  Although 
Imperial  County  was  oi'ganized  but  eight 
years  ago.  since  being  supplied  with  water 
from  the  Colorado  River,  500.000  acres 
have  been  brought  under  cultivation  which 
are  giving  marvellous  production. 

Fruit  and  Truck  Crop.s. — Early  in 
February.  1910,  carloads  of  green  peas 
were  shipped  to  New  York  that  sold  for 
$2,500  a  car  .and  netted  the  growers 
$1.9(X)  a  car.  While  grapes,  apricots  and 
grapefruit  are  being  grown  on  a  large 
scale,  cantaloupes  are  being  produced 
enormously  of  the  finest  tpiality,  5,(XK) 
cars  having  been  shipped  out  of  the 
county  annually  the  past  three  years.  A 
large  poultry  industry  is  developing,  tur¬ 
keys  being  shipped  to  the  value  of  $250.- 
(XX)  yearly  from  this  valley.  The  Long 
Island  and  New  .Jer.sey  vegetable  growers 
and  farmers  may  well  consider  what  is 


ahead  when  1.200,(XX)  more  acres  are  to 
be  brought  into  production  as  fast  as  the 
water  from  the  Colorado  River  may  be 
spread  over  them. 

Eastern  Advantages. — When  the  sea¬ 
son  opens  later,  as  it  does  for  shipping, 
the  Eastern  farmers  and  gardeners  have 
the  advantage  of  a  difference  in  freight 
cost  of  close  to  $(5(X)  a  car.  which  is  a 
pretty  good  profit  to  start  with.  It  will 
become  increasingly  urgent  upon  Eastern 
farmers  to  take  up  most  vigorously,  as 
they  have  already  begun,  a  campaign  to 
make  their  demands  felt  for  a  better  sys¬ 
tem  of  transportation,  di.stribution  and 
marketing  of  their  products,  in  whiefi 
better  roads  will  be'most  important. 

Handling  Market  Problems. — The 
marketing  problem  is  better  handled  in 
California  and  other  far  Western  points, 
for  the  reason  that  these  markets  are  a 
long  distance  away  and  producers  have 
learned  the  value  and  necessity  of  co¬ 
operation,  in  methods  of  culture,  picking, 
grading,  packing,  shipping  and  marketing 
their  products,  of  which  a  full  account 
will  lie  given.  One  is  impressed  by  the 
spirit  of  the  peo()le  of  this  State.  All 
are  interested  in  their  work,  and  in  the 
place  where  they  live.  This  faith  in  the 
land  and  in  those  who  live  upon  it.  is 
what  makes  farm  life  desirable  where  this 
spirit  exists,  whether  it  be  on  the  rugged 
hills  of  New  England,  the  plains  of  the 
desert,  or  the  inch,  sunny  slopes  of  the 
Pacific. 

liOOKiNG  To  The  Future. — In  these 
troublesome  times  the  momentous  prob¬ 
lems  that  have  overtaken  the  warring 
nations  of  desolated  7urope,  are  facing  our 
own  country.  These  problems  require  at 
this  time  not  only  the  most  able  states¬ 
manship,  but  in  their  right  settlement  the 
interest  and  support  of  those  who  live 
upon  the  land,  from  which  families  and 
homes  are  supported,  and  who  in  addition, 
are  contributing  to  the  support  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  our  entire  nation.  The  present 
paramount  need  of  our  country  is  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  more  plowshares  to  aid  in 
feeding  a  hungry  world,  rather  than  can¬ 
non,  to  destroy  human  life  and  its  pro<luc- 
tive  forces.  George  t.  poweli.. 
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DE  LUE’S  GOLDEN  GIANT 

SWEET  CORN 

The  most  important  horticultural  acquisition  of  recent  years. 
Awarded  the  only  Silver  Medal  ever  given  by  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  for  novelty  and  excellence  in  Sweet  Corn. 
DE  LUE’S  GOLDEN  GIANT  is  the  resuk  of  eleven  years’  selec¬ 
tion  by  Dr.  Frederick  S.  De  Lue  of  Boston,  Mass.,  from  the 
product  of  “Howling  Mob’’  crossed  with  “Golden  Bantam.” 

With  its  12  to  16-rowed  ears  it  gives  nearly  four  times  the  yield 
per  acre  that  the  Golden  Bantam  does  with  its  smaller  8-rowed 
ears.  The  stalks  are  short  and  frequently  produce  two  ears  each. 
Its  orange  golden  color  is  richer;  it  is  more  delicious  in  flavor 
and  is  equally  early. 

To  introduce  DE  LUE’S  GOLDEN  GIANT  we  offer  a  limited 
quantity  in  packets  containing  25  kernels  each  at  25  cents  the 
packet,  not  more  than  4  packets  to  any  one  customer,  postpaid 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  and  possessions. 

Our  nopage  Annual  Catalog  and  Gardeners'  Guide< 
4M  illustrations,  several  colored  plates  and  cultural 
directions,  7vill  be  mailed  ofi  application.  .. 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  SONS 

New  England’s  Leading  Seed  Store  for  Nearly  1 00  Years 
51  and  52  No.  Market  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


tfMHm 

Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  questions; 

1th  ■ 


less  ex¬ 
pense  and  labor?  Mow  can  I  grow 
fancy  fruit  at  low  cost  ?  The 

B arret 
Sprayer 

cUt' 


How  can  I  grow  crops  with 
Hoi 


IRON  AGE 


Ko.190 


E' 


Barrel  Sprayer 

Bateman  M’i’gCo.,  Box 


(horizontal)  solves  the  spraying 
roblem  for  the  busy 
;an  be  used  in  any  wagon, 
cart  or  sled.  Reliable  easy- 
working  pump  placed  outside 
the  barrel — prevents  rusting— 
all  parts  easy  to  reach.  lOO  to 
126  pounds  pressure  with  two 
nozzles.  60  and  100  gallon  size.s. 
We  make  a  full  line  of  spray¬ 
ers.  Write  today  for  our  free 
booklet. 


DEPENDABLE  LADDERS 

The  Wonderful  “Berlin”  Wire  Trussed 
Ladders  are  light  enough  fora  woman  to 
handle — strong  enough  to  hold  as  many 
as  can  crowd  on  them.  Low  prices  NOW 
— write  today  for  circular. 

THE  BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 

Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


2E  fGrenlocIi,  N.  J. 


V  Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
Free  Catalog!  Shows  you  how  you 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  Inrrjest  Berry  Box  and. 

Basket  Factory  in  the  Country. 

New  Albany  Box  &|Basket  Co..  Box  111  New  Albany  .Ind. 


This  Spray  Outfit  Only 


$1 


~~1 

1 

u: . . 1 

HOT  BED  SASH 

85c 


C.  N.  ROBINSON  A  BRO. 


CYPRESS,  well  made 
with  cross  bar,  blind 
V  tenons. whlteleadedin 
joints.  Glass,  $2.00  per  Box. 
Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Millions  of  Healthy,  true-to-nanie  plants  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices,  including  the  ever-bearing  kinds,  ue 
guarantee  to  please  you  or  refund  your  money.  De¬ 
scriptive  catalog  Free.  E.  W.  JOHHSOH  S  BRO..  S.lijburj,  Md. 


Tht*  No.  1  U-R-E-K-A  Spray  OutlilKives  you  b  _ 
imlionK  of  liquid  a  minute  at  n  preasure  of  175  lbs.  Comes  complete 
with  100  gallon  tank,  60  ft.  of  hose,  4  nozzles,  everything  ready  to 
go  to  work  at  this  remarkably  low  price.  Our  catalog  which  is  fre« 
on  roqiiest,  gives  you  information  on  other  sizes.  S<*nd  for  it  today. 
R.  CONSOLIDATED  CAS  ENGINE  CO.,  202  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City 


OOD  SEEDS 


GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  All  Others  | 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new  i 
sorts  free  with  every  order  ' 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return  ' 
If  not  O.  K.— money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  7(X)  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors’  addresses, 

R.  H.  SH  U  M  WAY,  Rockford,  IIL 


SAMPLE  OUR  SEED 

Three  carlicBtveeetables  in  cultivation  for  10c.  One 
packet  each.  Robinaon’e  Earliest  Tomato.  Earliest 
Round  Rod  Radish,  Earliest  Lettuce,  10c  to  new 
customers.  Resrular  price  SOc.  CATALOG  FREE. 

C.  N.  Robinson  &Bro.,  Dept.51,  Baltimore p/dd. 


Plant  Famous  Hardy  Pomeroy 

Pliotogi  aplis  taken  in  cold  MicliiKaii  of  henutifnl  Ix-arim? 
Pomeroy  trees  free.  I>.  N.  I’OMKKOY  A  SO.N,  I.ockport,  \.Y. 

rnn  C /I  f  C*  Th6  most  rust  resistant  seeds 
■  ”  ef  9  ri  LC  nnd  I'oots  selected  by  Mr.  0. 
DfxaHinp’  Giant  W.  Prescott  from  70  lots  tes- 
w  e  D  A  D  A  lie  ted  at  the  (government  Exper- 
ASPARAGU  O  imeiit  Station  atConcord,  Mass. 

GEORGE  L  PRESCOTT,  Administrator,  32  Monument  St.,  Concord,  Mass. 

Dahlia  specialist.  25  varieties  Dahlias.  $1.  Two  collec¬ 
tions,  Circular,  Mrs.  HOWARD  HOLSINGER,  Denton.  Md. 


CLOVER  AND  GRASS  SEEDS 

Selected  earefnlly  for  Purity  and  (termination. 
Ileardless  IJarley—SeedOiits-SeedCorn.  Stale 
vour  wants  and  ask  for  Siiinples.  t'atalogne  Free. 
The  Eikenberry  Bros.  Co., Hamilton, Ohio 

SWEET  CLOVERfor  Hay 

Prices  and  Circular  on  request. 

E,  BARTON,  Box  29,  Falmouth,  Pendleton  County,  Ky. 

Yellow  tliiil  tyire.  Sati.sfaclloii 

guaranteed.  Circulars  fiee. 

(Tl.lS.  T.tN.VEK.  Pleasant  Valley, N.r. 

cccn  PnDII  High  Quality  and  tleriniiiation.  Also 

olEU  UUiin  SENSATION  OATS.  Samples  and  catalog 
free.  THEO.  BUKT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio 

OA  TT  Q  SIBERIAN.  SWEDISH  SELECT,  OHIO  8453 
I  ^  OHIO  202.  Selections  from  O.  A.  E.  S. 
Write  for  samples.  R.  0.  EVANS  S  SONS.  Veiiedocia,  0. 


SEED  CORN 


CTDHUfDCDnY  PLANTS— Best  Everbearing.  Also 
O  I  nAfIDIinil  I  standard  June  fruiting  varieties. 
IfCOCTARI  ALL  KINDS.  Get  my  price  on  plants 
f  CUu  I  ADLCO  sent  hy  parcel  post,  prepaid,  and 
siiecial  price  oil  large  orders.  0.  F-.  HELP,  Smell,  N.  J. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  Ia°l1 

60  varieties  to  select  from,  ineiuding  the  Fall-bvaniig  Asparagus 
roots.  Raspberry  and  Dewi>erry  plants,  etc.  Send  for  Free 
Catafoc*  Dept.  2.  J.  KEIFFOrD  HALLt  Rhodesdale»  Md. 

CAMPBELL’S  EARLY  STRAWBERRY 

The  West  First  Early  Variety,  A  new  one  and  a 
money  maker.  Circular  r  ree. 
AVILLAKD  B.  KILLK  -  Swedesboro,  N.  J. 

60,000  Progressive  @  »4. 75  per  1.000. 

Strawberry rlants a.  yiuiun,  nnrtij,  i»ei. 

OTDIU/DCDDV  Dl  ANTQ  Sixteen  Varieiiesat #3.50. 
u  I  liAii  oCilliI  rLAHIu  per  1.000.  Descriptive 
Catalogue  Free.  Basil  Berry,  Georoetown.  Delaware 

QmollTriiilPInniQ  FROM  THE  VERMONT  HILLS.  Allva- 
small  rruitnants  i-ieues.  Absolutely  hardy  .and 

plants  free  from  crown  gall  or  other  diseases.  Cat¬ 
alog  free.  Geo.  1>.  Aikeu,  Box  M,  I’utiiey,  Vt, 

100  Strawberries  Plants  $1.40  Pafd 

Progressiv®,  AmericuB  or  Superb.  We  introduced  progresalve. 
Say  which.  2S  Everbearing  Red  Itaa.  70cts,  postpaid.  Catalog 
Frt  all  about  the  New  Everbearera  and  other  important  varieties. 

C.  N.  FLANSBURGH  &SON,  Jackson.  Mich. 

CTDIUIDCDDV  Dl  AMTC  Kverbciiriiig  aiulJiinevarie- 
0  I  llAll  D  tnii  1  rLAHIOtics.  Also  K  as  |)  be  r  r  y  and 
niackberi  y  jilaiits,  Asparagus  roots  and  Sweet  Potato 
seed.  Catalogue  free.  M.  N.  UOKGd.Viiieluiid,  N.  J. 

QTrmuhorrv  *ND  VEGETABLE  PLANTS.  All  leading  va- 
Oil  dnucl  I J  j-ietiesin  their  season. including  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  Fall  Bearing.  Send  for  Cat.  Oivid  Roitway,  H.rlly,  Del- 

5,000,000  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

at  $1.90  to  $2  per  1,000 

Frank  ICnowles  of  Ohio  says  "  your  Plants  are  as 
good  as  1  have  paid  $8  per  1,000  for.”  Catalog  free. 
Write  today.  C.  S.  PERDUF.,  Box  21,  Showell,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED-New8tone>ndGreaterBaltimore 

Pound  postage  paid,  $1..70.  Hooking  orders  for  Sweet 
Potato  and  other  Vegetable  plants.  Send  for  de¬ 
scriptive  list.  H.  AUSTIN,  Felton,  Delaware 

DOT  I  TnCC— Cobbler,  No-Blight.  Yortlier,  Ohio,  t^iieeii, 
rU  I  A  I  UCo  Rose,  Fix-Weeks.  ()lhers.  C  W.  Ford,  Fishers,  N-V* 

rATrn  8-rowed  yellow  flint,  largo  kernels,  tests 
dCLCwlLU  perfect.  4(3.70  jier  bushel  with  liags. 
errn  AADU  AIsoI.')  bushels  home  grown  hairy  vetch. 

dCCU  vUlIli  T.  II.  KIMm  TruniaiiNliiirg,  X.  V. 


Garden 

V  1.  and  Floral 


GUIDE 

For  fi8  years  the  leading  authority  _  ^ 
y  Now  on  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Furiu  ror 
I  Heeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs.  Better  -loiy 

I  iveauy  than  over.  Send  for  free  copy  today,  sail 

I  JAMKS  VICK’S  SONS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FIELD  SEEDS 


AT25%LESS  HONEY 


You  will  be  astonished  at  our  low 
prices  for  extra  high  quality,  tested 

_  _  seeds.  Sold  on  approval.  Satisfaction 

or  money  back.  If  we  can’t  save  you  money  we  don’t  want  your  orders.  Don’t  pay  two 
prices  for  Grass  Seeds.  We  have  recleaned  Timothy  $2.25  per  bu..  Clover  $8.25,  Alfal¬ 
fa  $7.00,  Sweet  Clover  $3.75,  Alsike  Clover  and  Timothy  $4.00  per  bu.  and  all  other 
Field  Seeds  at  proportionately  reduced  prices.  We  are  Grass  and  Field  Seed  Specialists 
and  sell  on  a  Profit-Sharing  Plan,  at  bedrock  prices.  Write  for  our  big  Seed  Guide,  the 
most  complete,  scientific,  practical  planter’s  guide  ever  printed.  Write  for  our  Free  Sam¬ 
ples  of  Seeds  you  want  to  buy.  Our  Guide  explains  how  you  can  save  money  on  Seeds,  get 
better  quality,  share  in  profits.  It’s  monev  to  you. 

AMERICAN  MUTUAL  SEED  CO.  Dept.  260  43d  and  Robey  SI..  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


1 


n  E?  A  ^  u  xnn  nnn  ’oo  lots,  s-u  tt.  ne:  4-0  it. » 

JUUfVW  gi^c:  6}k^c.  Thousands  of  pear,  plum,  cherry,  grapes,  roses, 
shrubs,  etc.,  boxed  free.  The  best  stock  we  ever  grew  and  we  have  been  at  it  24  years. 
No  Cold  Storages,  everything  FRESH  DUG  and  you  get  the  varieties  you  order,  our 
Guarantee  Protects  You.  A  trial  order  is  all  we  ask.  Mone.v  refunded  if  you  are  not 
Order  now.  pa.v  after  you  have  rceelved  and  examined  atoek.  Y'on  ure  the  Judge. 
L'atalog  free  to  everybody.  T110.MAS  E.  SIIEEKIX,  XLKSEKVMAX,  11  Main  St..  Ilunavlllc,  X.  V. 


perfectly  satisfied. 
Catalog  fre 
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Growing  Onions  from  Seed 

I  had  seen  a  great  deal  written  in 
farm  journals  about  sowing  seed  of  the 
large  varieties  of  onions  in  the  hotbed, 
and  transplanting  the  plants  to  the  gar¬ 
den,  but  having  filled  my  hotbed  with 
other  things.  I  worked  out  an  idea  of 
my  own  that  has  proven  very  success¬ 
ful. 

A  s  soon  as  Spring  opened.  I  had  a 
part  of  my  garden,  whieh  had  been 
plowed  in  the  Fall,  harrowed,  well 
covered  with  chicken  manure  and  wood 
ashes,  and  harrowed  again.  This  was 
then  gone  all  over  with  a  ganhm  rake, 
to  make  as  good  a  seed  bed  as  jxissihle. 
On  this  I  opened  shallow  furrows  18 
inches  apart  and  at  every  place  where  I 
wanted  an  onion  to  stand — about  six 
inches  apart — I  put  a  iiinch  of  Prize- 
taker  onion  seed.  I  covered  the.se  fur¬ 
rows  lightly,  packing  the  earth  over 
them.'  They  came  up  nicely,  and  when 
they  had  grown  to  he  about  four  or  five 
inches  high,  I  thinned  them,  leaving  one 
plant  in  a  hill.  The  iilants  I  had  taken 
up  I  set  in  another  place.  .\11  of  these 
grew  to  be  as  fine  a.s  any  onions  1  ever 
saw.  Of  course,  there  had  to  he  several 
hand-weedings.  and  a  constant  cultiva¬ 
tion  kept  up  during  the  .Summer,  but  the 
Fall  crop  of  onions  more  than  rewarded 
me,  for  I  found  a  ready  market,  at  a 
dollar  a  bushel,  for  all  I  could  spare. 

Virginia.  MRS.  H.  A.  M.\SOX. 


Lime  for  Corn  and  Tomatoes 

Will  lime  be  of  any  benefit  to  corn  for 
second  year  on  same  ground?  Which  is 
hotter,  phosphate  or  hone  for  corn?  V  ill 
tomatoes  do  well  on  the  same  gr<mn_d 
second  year  and  is  lime  of  any  benefit 
to  them?  Will  Sweet  clover  do  well  if 
sown  early  in  the  Spring  with  oats? 

Xewfield,  X.  J.  f.  C. 

It  is  doubtful  if  lime  will  be  of  much 
benefit  to  the  corn,  .suitposing  you  used 
it  alone.  We  have  found  that  most 
varieties  of  corn  prefer  rather  acid  soils. 
.Some  varieties  of  the  flint  appear  to  re¬ 
spond  to  lime  fairly  well,  but  it  cannot 
he  said  that  corn  as  a  crop  will  re- 
siiond  to  lime  as  clover  does.  T'nless 
there  is  some  heavy  growth  on  the  land, 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  lime  will  prove  of 
much  benefit.  As  between  the  two 
ground  bone  ought  to  give  better  results, 
as  it  contains  nitrogen  in  addition  to 
phosphoric  acid.  Tomatoes  respond  to 
lime,  and  a  good  applic’atioii  of  it  would 
be  particuliirly  useful  the  second  year  to 
tomatoes,  as  the  lime  will  check  or  con¬ 
trol  some  of  the  tomato  disease  germs  left 
ill  the  soil  from  the  first  crop. 

We  sowed  Sweet  clover  last  year  with 
oats  and  peas  and  got  a  fair  .stand  only. 
Peas  and  oats  apparently  make  too  rank 
a  growth.  When  seeded  with  oats  and 
peas,  the  Sweet  clover  appears  to  make 
a  much  better  growth  and  gives  results. 


Night  Soil  as  Fertilizer 

On  page  .89  you  say  in  regard  to 
human  excreta  that  “The  solids  should 
be  mixed  with  charcoal  or  eaith  a'nd 
mixed  with  the  manure  pile  or  jilowed 
or  spaded  under.”  With  f<‘W  possible 
exceptions,  this  procedure  is  imt  without 
its  dangers,  inasmuch  as  t.vplmid  fever 
is,  as  a  rule,  conveyed  through  the 
medium  of  the  stools,  and  gains  access 
to  the  human  body  b.v  means  of  infected 
drinking  water  or  milk,  or  even  in  solid 
food.  To  put  this  form  of  miinuro  on 
the  ground  renders  it  easy  of  access  by 
flies,  and  to  tramp  on  it  would  be  un¬ 
sanitary  ;  and  added  to  this  is  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  there  may  be  just  the  con¬ 
dition  of  soil  that  favor.s  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  germ  or  exciting  cause  of 
typhoid  fevei’,  or  to  maintain  its  vitality. 
Root  crop.s.  but  es]>eeially  potatoes, 
would  be  liable  to  iiick  up  the  inlection, 
which  might  then  be  transmitted  to  the 
human  body.  The  fact  is  not  lost  sight 
of,  however,  that  natural  soil  bacteria 
are.  under  certain  conditions,  constantly 
working  on  decomposable  material,  ren¬ 
dering  it  more  or  less  inert :  hut  •  the 
germs  of  typhoid  fever  are  tenacious  of 
life  under  favorable  conditions,  and  as 
these  are  more  often  unknown  tind  un- 
•suspected  than  otherwise,  it  is  better  to 
dispose  of  the  material  in  as  sanitary  a 
manner  as  possible.  Sanitary  toilets 
with  chemical  disinfectants  are  being 
more  and  more  used  and  their  contents 
should  be  disposed  of  by  burying.  The 
writer  uses  this  kind  of  manure  in 


squash  and  encumber  hills  (and  fine  it 
is),  covering  it  with  four  or  five  inches 
of  soil,  and  he  sees  no  objection  to  us¬ 
ing  it,  if  immediately  covered,  for  any 
crop  that  is  produced  above  ground.  Init 
this  manure  should  never  be  buried 
where  drainage  from  it  would  find  its 
way  to  the  home  water  sni»ply. 

.JAMES  G.  PUTXAM,  M.  D. 

Washington. 

Cabbage  Damps  Ofi 

1.  Fan  you  tell  me  what  is  wrong 
with  our  cabbage  plants  sown  in  the 
house?  They  seem  to  be  decayed  off 
down  on  the  ground  and  fall  over  and 
die.  (’an  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for 
them?  '  H.  -J.  s. 

(liirdner.s.  Pa. 

Fahhage  is  essentially  a  cool  season 
croj).  Therefore,  just  as  soon  as  you 
start  to  grow  it  in  a  hotbed  or  house, 
the  temjierature  must  he  watched  very 
closely  because  excessive  heat  is  ruinous 
to  these  jilants.  In  all  iirohfthiUt.v  your 
plants  have  been  destroyed  with  a  dam))- 
ing-off  disease,  which  develojis  most 
rapidly  in  .seed  h<*ds  when  the  seedlings 
sttind  too  thickly  or  are  kept  too  wet.  too 
hot  or  insufficiently  ventilated.  This 
same  disease  not  only  develops  on  the 
young  seedlings,  but  also  lives  on  the 
organic  material,  manure,  etc.,  in  the 
•Soil ;  therefore,  in  some  cases  it  is 
sometimes  necessar.v  to  sterilize  this  soil 
by  moans  of  steam,  formalin  solution  or 
by  baking  the  soil. 

In  your  case  I  wotild  suggest  that  you 
get  new  soil  and  thoroughly  drench  a 
few  of  the  flats  with  boiling  hot  water, 
so  as  to  get  the  soil  thoroughly  hot.  then 
cover  it  up..  After  these  have  sufficient¬ 
ly  cooled  down,  plant  the  seed  thinly  in 
rows  about  three  inches  apart,  so  that 
when  the  seed  comes  u)>  .vou  will  be 
able  to  stir  the  si«ii  between  the  rows. 
This  has  an  effect  in  that  it  airs  out 
the  soil  and  prevents  the  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  damidiig-off  disease. 
Po.ssihly  a  little  c<.al  ashes,  lime  or 
coarse  sand  spread  over  the  top  of  the 
flat  after  the  seed  is  sown  very  shallow 
in  the  soil  would  also  help  to  prevent  the 
development  of  the  disease.  The  most 
essential  considerations,  however,  are 
those  of  guarding  against  execessive 
moisture,  providing  ventilation  and  the 
proper  temperature  and  in  sowing  the 
seed  reasonably  thin.  R.  D.  B. 


Sorghum  With  Cow  Peas;  Fertilizer  for 
Tomatoes 

1.  Would  you  advise  my  sowing 
soi-ghum  (Amber  1  with  cow  iieas  in  this 
locality?  Soil  is  run  down.  How  should 
1  use  commercial  fertilizer  with  them? 
2.  Which  is  the  better  way  to  u.se  fer¬ 
tilizer  with  tomatoe.s  grown  for  can¬ 
neries,  with  the  jdant  irself  or  around 
it?  G.  B.  K. 

Fairhank.  Md. 

1.  If  the  soil  is  run  down  and  in  poor 
physical  condition.  Amber  sorghum 
planted  with  cow  peas  ought  to  give  a 
comparatively  heavy  yield  of  hay.  but 
the  Imy  will  be  difficult  t<>  cure.  With 
the  fertilizer  mai'ker  in  its  jiresent  con¬ 
dition.  about  2>00  iiounds  of  1(»  p<'r  cent, 
acid  phosi)hate  per  ticre  ought  to  give  as 
good  results  for  the  money  expended  as 
any  other  fertilizer. 

2.  A  small  aiiplieation  t>f  fertilizer 
may  be  applied  in  the  hill  with  tomtitocs. 
provided  this  fertilizer  is  mixed  with 
soil.  If  a  heavy  application  is  to  he 
■made,  it  ought  to  he  applied  broadcast. 

Follege  Park.  Md.  w.  B.  K. 

Cement  Floor  Outdoors 

Replying  to  M.  A.  P.’s  question,  page 
192.  asking  about  e  emnent  _  or  con¬ 
crete  lloor,  unless  the  ground  is  already 
well  compacted,  a  itacked  foundati«ni 
course  should  he  laid  of  three  to  six 
inches  of  coarse  sand  or  grtivel.  hard 
cinders,  stones,  eti-.  The  concrete  fioor 
may  he  of  either  of  two  kinds,  a  thin, 
reinforced  well-worked  layer,  iir  a  thick¬ 
er  coarser  layer.  The  writer  would 
prefer  about  two  and  a  hiilf  or  three 
inehes  on  a  foundation  course,  with  some 
chicken  wire  or  other  fencing  spread 
over  the  area  and  buried  in  the  concrete. 
The  edges  may  he  worked  to  a  rounded 
edge,  or  better  yet.  .set  a  strip  of  mctiil 
nosing  in  the  corner.  Another  way  to 
protect  the  edge  would  h<‘  to  anchor  a 
small  angle  section  into  the  concrete  by 
htng  wire  uaiks  bent  at  the  end.s.  The 
least  real  .slope  that  it  is  practicable  to 
obtain  will  shed  water  if  the  surface  is 
a  plane.  Browustone  sand,  if  a  good 
grade,  could  be  used  in  the  concrete, 
otherwise  it  may  be  colored  Ask  nearest 
cement  dealer  or  manufacturer  for 
literature,  the  as.sociatiou  of  cement 
companies  has  a  wealth  of  free  matter. 

New  Jersey.  B.  d.  combs. 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

FERTn.izEK  For  Potatoes. — Down  in 
North  Carolina  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  and  his  agronomist  are  ad¬ 
vising  the  farmers  that  they  can  make 
a  cheap  fertilizer  for  all  crops  by  using 
ground  limestone  as  a  leading  material 
in  the  fertilizer.  They  are  telling  the 
truckers  that  the  following  mixture  will 
be  good  for  the  early  Irish  potato  crop: 
600  lbs.  ground  limestone,  500  lbs.  16% 
acid  phosphate,  700  lbs.  cottonseed  meal, 
and  200  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda.  A  cor¬ 
respondent  there  asks  my  opinion  on 
this.  My  opinion  is  that,  aside  from  any 
bad  influence  of  the  limestone,  it  is  a 
very  low-grade  fertilizer  for  potatoes, 
having  an  excess  of  nitrogen  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  phosphoric  acid.  They  claim 
that  the  limestone  will  take  the  place 
of  potash.  It  could  only  do  this  by  re¬ 
leasing  insoluble  potash  in  the  soil,  and 
^.•!?jle  it  is  thought  that  burnt  slaked  lime 
will  do  this  to  some  extent,  it  has  nerer 
been  claimed  that  raw  ground  linu'stone 
will  have  auj'  such  effect.  lame  will 
often  have  a  bad  effect  on  Irish  pota¬ 
toes  by  making  soil  conditions  more  fav¬ 
orable  to  the  growth  of  the  scab  fungus, 
which  will  make  iinmarketable  potatoes. 
Then  too,  the  lime  will  tend  to  start  the 
nitrification  of  the  cottonseed  meal  and 
release  ammonia,  and  it  will  revert  the 
phosphoric  acid  and  make  it  less  avail¬ 
able,  and  the  low-grade  mixtiire  will  soon 
be  some  lower  gi-ade  if  it  stands  long. 

Mixture  For  The  South. — Ground 
limestone  is  an  excellent  material  if  used 
all  over  the  land  in  a  liberal  way,  and 
well  harrowed  in,  preceding  some  other 
crop  than  IrLsh  potatoes.  T^sed  in  a  reg¬ 
ular  systematic  rotation  of  crops  and  the 
growth  and  use  of  legume  crops  it  is  im¬ 
portant,  for  most  of  the  Southern  soils 
are  in  an  acid  condition.  For  Irish  po¬ 
tatoes  the  Southern  grower  can  make 
a  good  fertilizer  by  simply  mixing  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  and  acid  phosphate  in  equal 
amounts.  This  will  give  a  well-balanced 
fertilizer  with  about  one  per  cent,  of 
potash.  But  never  mix  lime  in  any 
form  in  a  fertilizer  with  materials  that 
have  nitrogen  in  an  organic  form.  Then 
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if  farmers  everywhere  would  consult 
their  State  experiment  stations  they 
could  get  the  best  .advice  on  fertilizt'rs 
from  men  who  understand  the  chemical 
effects  of  various  mixtures.  Aside  from 
any  bad  effect  of  the  lime  a  fertilizer  con¬ 
taining  as  much  nitrogen  or  more  than 
phosphoric  acid  is  a  poor  mixture  for 
Irish  potatoes,  which  should  have  at 
least  twice  as  much  phosphoric  acid  as 
of  nitrogen  in  the  fertilizer. 

Cold  Weather. — The  coldest  weather 
for  years  has  prevailed  of  late,  and  we 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  the  early 
peas  in  the  ground  as  we.  usually  do  be¬ 
fore  the  middle  of  February.  In  fact  we 
have  had  no  chance  to  do  any  work  In 
the  outside  garden.  With  the  thermom¬ 
eter  day  after  day  indicating  at  sunrise 
0  to  10  above  zero,  we  cannot  even  get 
the  hardy  things  out  of  the  ground  for 
use.  Perhaps  March  will  give  us  better 
conditions,  for  I  have  often  planted  corn 
in  March,  and  bad  it  do  well.  The  early 
tomato  seeds  are  sown  and  beginning  to 
germinate  in  the  flats  in  the  gremihouse 
and  the  sweet  peppers  are  now  going  in. 
Doubtless  we  will  have  some  warmer 
weather  after  a  while.  Usually  by  this 
(Feb.  7)  the  tops  of  the  hyacinths  and 
Narcissus  are  showing  under  the  cover 
of  rough  manure,  but  this  Winter  they 
are  keeping  evry  close,  and  there  are  no 
signs  of  starting.  Violets  in  the  frame 
are  blooming  very  'scantily,  and  Winter 
holds  the  stage  completely. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Handling  the  Corn  Crop 

In  reply  to  your  article  on  page  144 
in  regard  to  field  corn,  I  find  the  best 
and  most  satisfactory  way  is  to  leave 
the  corn  in  the  field  until  thoroughly 
ripe,  then  pick  and  hu.sk.  The  corn  as 
picked  is  dumped  under  a  shed  and  cov¬ 
ered  at  night  to  keep  off  frost  so  that 
the  husking  can  commence  at  7  a.  m. 
The  stalks  are  harrowed  and  plowed  in 
as  soon  as  the  corn  is  picked  and  are  of 
more  value  used  in  that  way  than  any  I 
know  of.  I  believe  where  anyone  is 
going  to  raise  five  acres  or  more  in  corn 
every  year  a  harvester  and  .a  husker 
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would  make  a  profitable  investment,  pay¬ 
ing  for  itself  in  three  years.  Where  ma¬ 
chinery  is  used  the  help  involuntarily  is 
speeded  up  to  keep  the  machinery  going, 
and  this  is  what  is  needed  now  where 
tlie  help  want  and  exact  such  high  wages. 
In  these  days  the  laborer  has  more  to 
spend  on  his  person  and  for  pleasure  than 
the  average  farmer.  B.  b.  haul. 

Massachusetts. 

A  Fruit  Grower’s  Travels 
Part  I. 

Clover  in  the  South. — It  has  been 
my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  travel 
through  Kentucky,  Ohio,  New  York, 
Massachusetts.  Maine,  Nova  Scotia  and 
Canada,  and  I  have  attended  fruit  grow- 


Scarifying  Sweet  Clover 


ers’  meetings  and  seen  and  talked  with 
many  of  the  farmers  and  business  men. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your 
readers  to  read  some  brief  remarks  on 
these  different  sections  and  my  observa¬ 
tions  of  present  conditions  and  farm 
I)ractices.  In  Kentucky  I  went  into  the 
hilly  country  just  south  of  the  Ohio 
River  to  investigate  the  Sweet  clover  in- 
dusti-y  that  has  sprung  up  there  within 
the  last  few  years.  I  found  the  land 
rough  and  hilly ;  the  soil  mostly  a  reddish 
yellow  clay  and  most  of  the  hillsides 
badly  wa.shed.  These  hillsides  are 
only  suitable  for  pasture  lauds,  and 
the  best  practice  is  to  sow  yellow,  un¬ 
hulled  dover  on  the  sod  in  February.  A 
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good  catch  is  almost  certain  and  even  on 
well  pastured  land,  enough  plants  ripen 
.seed  to  keep  up  a  good  clover  sod.  Some 
of  the  fields  are  cut  for  hay  or  pastured 
early  in  the  second  season,  and  then  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  to  seed.  This  seed,  much 
to  my  surprise,  is  harvested  mostly  with 
a  little  hand  sickle  and  the  untied 
bunches  left  to  dry  in  rows.  When  dry 
these  are  thrown  on  a  tight  box  wagon, 
driven  through  the  field,  and  thrashed 
with  a  flail,  the  straw  thrown  off  ami 
left  in  the  field.  The  unhulled  seed  and 
chaff  are  fanned  and  taken  to  a  centrally 
located  mill  to  be  cleaned,  hulled  and 
sacrificed.  The  scarifying  process  is  to 
break  the  hard  seed  coat  and  insure 
quick  germination.  The  seed  is  fed  into  a 
fan  and  blown  across  a  piece  of  sandpaper. 
(Fig.  104.)  The  yellow  Sweet  clover 
is  more  popular  than  the  white,  as  it  does 
not  grow  as  rank,  has  more  leaves  and 
makes  finer  hay  than  the  white.  All  the 
farmers  I  saw  were  enthusiastic  over 
Sweet  clover,  and  were  feeding  it  with 
good  success  to  all  kinds  of  stock.  E.  w.  M. 


Spelt  and  Emmer 

On  page  160  you  state  your  experience 
has  been  against  spelt  or  emmer.  Three 
years  ago  I  .sowed  an  acre  with  emmer 
as  an  experiment.  On  one  side  was  oats 
and  on  the  other  barley.  The  emmer 
produced  about  25  biLshels  per  acre, 
while  the  oats  only  about  20  and  the  bar¬ 
ley  about  the  same.  In  justice  to  the 
emmer  I  .should  also  say  that  the  emmer 
could  have  been  sowed  twice  as  thick.  I 
believe  had  this  been  sown  twice  as  thick 
it  would,  I  am  certainly  convinced,  yield 
far  heavier  than  any  other  grain  I  have 
grown  except  corn.  I  am  trying  the 
Winter  emmer  this  year ;  it  got  a  fair 
start  last  Fall.  I  put  in  about  two- 
thirds  of  an  acre  of  it.  e.  b.  s. 

West  Cornwall,  Conn. 


Feb.  12.  The  wholesale  prices  paid 
by  buyers  here  are :  Eggs  40c  doz. ; 
fowls,  alive.  20c ;  hogs  11  to  12c  lb. ; 
veal  calves  10  to  12c  lb. ;  cattle  $6  to 
per  hundred  ;  hides  iSc  lb.  o.  b. 

Culpeper,  Va. 


ows 
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May  All  Be  Kept  for  One  Year  on  the  Product  of  One  Acre 

It  is  hardly  believable.  Keeping  seven  cows  for  a  whole  year  on  one  acre  goes  a  long  way  toward  reducing  the  cost  of  milk. 
Ross  Eureka  Corn  produced  in  one  year  on  one  acre  70  tons  and  800  lbs.  of  the  best  quality  of  ensilage.  Figuring  at 
the  rate  of  50  lbs.  of  ensilage  per  day,  which  is  a  very  liberal  allowance,  this  amount  will  feed  seven  cows  for  one  year  and 
enough  left  over  for  261  feeds,  iThis  enormous  crop  won  our  $50.00  gold  prize, 

Wc  Offer  $100.00  in  Gold  fo  fhe  First  Party  Brealdiig 
this  Record  with  Ross’  Eureka  Corn 

Every  bag  or  crate  of  RosS*  Eureka  Com  bears  our  trade  mark— the  man  holding  the  stalk  of  com.  We  do  this  for  your  protedtlon,  because 
there  has  been  so  much  corn  sold  as  Eureka  which  is  not  Ross’  Eureka  and  does  not  produce  the  same  results.  As  yc  sowy  so  shall  ye  reap. 
If  you  plant  cheap  seed,  you  must  expect  to  rea:>  accordingly.  Ross’  Eureka  is  backed  by  a  reputation  of  more  than  25  years.  We  know 
before  we  ship  our  seed  that  it  will  grow  under  favorable  conditions,  as  we  test  every  variety  before  we  send  it  to  you.  If  it  doesn't  germi¬ 
nate,  the  fault  is  with  the  planting,  weather  or  some  conditions  that  cannot  be  foreseen. 

Ross’  Eureka  Ensilage  Corn 

Grows  tallest,  has  most  leaves,  greatest  number  of  ears.  The  four  heaviest  afclfes  of  this  corn  in  one  year  gave  a 
total  yield  of  200  tons  and  96  lbs.,  an  average  of  50  tons  and  24  lbs.  per  acre.  This  it  not  much  above  the  average 
yield  for  Ross’  Eureka  Corn  if  it  is  planted  under  favorable  conditions. 

You  do  not  need  to  plant  your  whole  farm  when  you  can  fill  a  200-ton  silo  from  4  to  6  acres  with  Ross'  Eureka. 
The  best  money  you  can  spend  on  the  farm  is  for  good  seed.  Poor  seed  is  dear  at  any  price,  bat  good  seed  is  alwayfl 
worth  what  yon  pay  for  it.  Ask  yourself  what  corn  is  worth  per  bushel  that  will  produce  70  tons  and  800  lbs.  per 
acre  over  ordinary  corn.  We  are  not  asking  you  to  experiment.  We  are  only  asking  you  to  buy  seed  com  from 
us  that  thousands  of  successful  farmers  have  bought  from  us  and  planted  on  their 
farms,  year  after  year,  and  have  found  it  to  be  the  cheapest  and  best  corn  they  can  buy. 


'm, 


Sudan  Grass— Latest  Forage  Crop 

Grows  7  to  9  feet  and  stands  up  well  in  rainy  weather,  producing  more  per  acre 
than  any  other  summer  crop.  It  is  the  most  prolific  and  dependable  crop  in 
limited  rainfall  in  the  north  and  west.  The  stooling  habit  of  Sudan  Grass 
after  being  cut  causes  many  of  the  single  plants  to  produce  300  to  500  stems. 

SHEFFIELD  WORLD’S  PRIZE  FLINT  CORN 

Still  holds  record  for  heaviest  yield  for  flint  corn — 123. 8  bushels  of  crib-dry  corn 
from  one  acre.  It  can  be  planted  later  and  will  mature  earlier  than  any  other 
flint  corn. 

Grass  Seeds  of  Highest  Grade 

We  have  all  varieties — Timothy,  Blue  Grass,  Fescue,  etc.  Superb  Utah-grown 
Alfalfa.  May  be  purchased  in  any  quantity.  Special  mixtures  for  both  wet 
and  dry  land,  mowing  or  pasture.  Our  1917  catalog  tells  you  more  about  these 
wonderful  crops  and  also  our  full  line  of  seeds. 


This  Big  New  Catalog  Free — Write 
K — Numbe 


for  It  Today- 


ber  Limited 


ROSS  BROS.  CO.,  67  Front  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Crtp  tf  Sudan  Grass  frown  in 
WprcjstrTf  Mass,,  this  pasis4asan. 
Sudan  Grass  is  eaten  readily  by  horiei, 
cattle  and  pies,  it  can  be  dried  for  bay 
and  will  produce  3  or  3  crops  a  year. 

“Everybody  Knowa  Rose’ 
Seed  Crows  " 
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Legal  Questions 


Outlawed  Account 

What  longth  of  tinio  outlaws  a  book 
account  in  the  Slate  <if  rcnnsylvania  V 

Pennsylvania.  K.  B.  S. 

.\ction.s  for  account  (except  mutual 
accounts  between  merchants)  must  be 
commenced  within  six  years  from  the 
time  the  right  of  action  accrues. 


Disposition  of  Property  by  Will 

What  is  the  law  in  this  State  in  re¬ 
gard  to  making  a  will  and  giving  most 
of  your  property  to  charity,  provided 
.said  party  has  mj  relatives  nearer  than 
uncles,  aunts  or  cousins?  Should  the 

l)arty  making  the  will  have  a  copy,  or 
isn't  it  necessary?  S. 

Xew  York. 

The  law  is  that  no  person  having  hus¬ 
band,  wife,  child  or  jjarent  is  permitted 
to  give  by  will  to  any  benevolent,  chari¬ 
table,  literary,  scientific  or  religious  so¬ 
ciety,  associati(m  or  corporation,  more 

than  one-half  of  his  estate,  after  pay¬ 

ment  of  debts.  There  is  no  reason,  in 
your  case,  why  you  may  not  leave  most 
of  your  property  to  charity.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  have  a  copy. 


Buying  Property  at  Tax  Sale 

A  number  of  years  ago  a  friend  of 
mine  bid  off  several  lots  in  this  village 
at  a  tax  sale.  I  have  a  list  of  them  he 
gave  me  in  IfiOS.  so  i  m  certain  he  has 
had  possession  of  them  since  that  time, 
lie  does  not  want  the  ..  but  hesitates 
to  give  a  wari'unty  deed.  S  ppose  I 
were  to  buy  them  from  him,  taking  a 
«juit  claim  deed,  then  built  on  them  and 
S(dd.  or  s<dd  vacant  lots  to  sonu'one  elsi*. 
I  am  a  property  holder  here  and  respon¬ 
sible.  Some  argue  that  party  owning 
lots  at  time  of  tax  sale  might  come  on 
after  there  were  buildings  erected,  and 
other  imi)rovements  made  on  lots,  and  by 
j)aying  up  hack  tax(‘s.  could  hold  prop¬ 
erty,  without  compensating  the  party 
who  had  put  on  buildings.  J.  P. 

X(>w  York. 


Probably  the  best  thing  for  you  to  do 
is  not  to  build  on  these  lots.  ‘^roi)erty 
bought  for  non-iiayment  of  taxes  does 
not  giv(!  the  owner  the  best  of  titles. 
The  courts  have  held  thes(>  tax  sales  to 
be  very  technical  proceedings,  and  if 
there  is  a  Haw  anywhere  they  will  .set 
aside  the  title.  ^  The  pre.seut  owner 
should  give  nothing  more  than  a  (piit- 
claim  deed.  If  you  put  i)roperty  on  the 
lot.s,  and  lat<‘r  the  former  owner  took 
l>roceedings  to  .set  aside  the  tax  sale,  it 
would  at  least  put  you  to  a  lot  of  trou¬ 
ble  and  expense.  ev<'n  if  the  court  al¬ 
lowed  you  to  recover  for  the  property 
you  had  placed  on  them.  The  gf'ueral 
rule  is.  that  buildings  i»laced  on  property 
without  the  iiermission  of  the  rightful 
owner,  pass  in  title,  along  with  the  real 
in-operty,  to  the  idghtful  owner. 


Tuition  in  High  Schools 

I  find  on  jtage  a  question  regard¬ 

ing  “Tuition  (’harges  for  Xon-Itesident 
Scholars.'’  The  answ(u-  given  is  incor¬ 
rect.  as  I  understand  the  que.stimi.  See 
enclosed  page  torn  from  education  law, 
1914 : 


“0.  To  each  city  and  union  school  dis¬ 
trict  maintaining  an  academic  depart¬ 
ment,  twenty  dollars  per  year  for  at 
least  thirty-two  weeks’  instruction  or  a 
proportionate  amount  if  for  eight  weeks 
or  more  for  each  non-resident  jtupil  at¬ 
tending  the  academic  department  of  such 
school  from  districts  not  maintaining 
Such  academic  deiiartments  and  who 
shall  be  admitted  to  such  academic  de¬ 
partment  without  other  expense  for  tui¬ 
tion  than  that  provided  herein.  Put 
jiupils  residing  in  districts  not  maintain¬ 
ing  a  four-ymir  curriculum  may  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  apiiortionment  after  hav¬ 
ing  coinjileted  the  course  of  study  pre¬ 
scribed  for  the  school  in  the  district  in 
which  they  rc'side.  In  the  apportion¬ 
ment  to  cities  and  union  school  districts 
whose  customary  charge  for  non-resident 
pujiils  is  greater  than  the  sum  provid  d 
by  this  sub-division,  the  commissioner  of 
education  may  iiermit  the  sum  so  appor¬ 
tioned  to  be  ajqdied  upo_’  uch  customary 
charge  for  such  non-resident  pupils,  pro¬ 
vided  the  balance  of  such  customary 
charge  shall  b('  assumed  by  the  school 
district  in  which  .such  on-resident  pupil 
is  residi'u  .  and  the  payment  tlwn-eof 
shall  h  ave  been  provided  for  at  a  school 
district  meeting  held  in  su  h  district. 


\Sithdiri‘<ion 

27(>.  <111(1 


(iineii<J(’(l  l>!i  Tj.  1912,  ch. 
191.9,  ch.  999,  ill  effect  April 


29,  1919.] 

In  our  section  of  the  Sta  pupils  who 
have  passed  all  the  preliminaries  and  are 
thus  entitled  to  enter  the  high  school 
de)iartnient  may  atteml  ^  thout 
tuition.  The  State  pays  the  .school  ^20 
tuition  for  each  such  child.  B.  A.  Ji. 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 


'I'lie  section  of  the  school  law  which 
you  enciose  does  not  forbid  the  charging 
of  tuition  to  non-resident  pupils  by  high 
schools.  It  simply  provides  that  a  high 
scliool  may  receive  from  the  State  $20 
for  each  non-resident  pupil  in  its  aca¬ 
demic  department.  If  (the  customary- 
charge  of  the  high  school  is  more  than 
$20,  this  amount  may  still  be  received, 
jirovided  that  the  balance  is  paid  by  the 
district  from  which  the  pupil  comes. 


Oic  RURAL  ^ 

This  law  is  apparently  designed  to  en- 
. courage  the  entrance  of  district  school 
pupils  into  high  schools  and  to  at  least 
partially  recompense  the  high  schools 
taking  them  for  the  additional  expense 
that  their  presence  involves.  While  the 
State  will  pay  $20  per  pupil  as  tuition 
fee,  there  is  nothing  in  the  law,  so  far 
as  I  know,  to  prevent  a  high  school  from 
charging  the  pupil  twice  that  amount. 

M.  B.  D. 


Rights  Under  Contract 

A  buys  a  tract  of  land  from  B  by 
contract  and  pays  $100  to  bind  bargain. 
In  six  months  he  pays  $200  more  on 
I)urchase  price.  Contract  calls  for  full 
pyament  in  three  years.  I  have  only  paid 
.$.900  so  far  and  this  contract  has  run 
out.  Does  this  contract  hold  good  after 
date,  or  am  I  compelled  to  buy  under 
the  Virginia  law?  c.  c.  A. 

Virginia. 

In  ca.se  of  any  question  of  the  rights 
under  a  contract  the  express  terms  of  the 
contract  will  govern.  Where  the  con¬ 
tract  does  not  cover  certain  contingen¬ 
cies  the  intent  of  the  parties  is  tried  to 
be  found  in  what  is  expre.ssed.  In  your 
case  you  say  the  contract  has  expired  and 
the  pre.sumption  is  if  the  point  is  not 
covered  by  the  terms  of  the  contract 
that  inasmuch  as  A  has  not  completed 
his  part  of  the  contract  within  the  time 
limit,  he  has  forfeited  his  right  to  the 
money  he  has  paid.  The  contract  having 
by  its  terms  expired  it  looks  as  if  you 
would  have  to  proceed  under  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  law. 


Closing  Road 

Has  the  highway  commissioner  the 
right  to  close  a  road  that  has  been  open 
to  the  public  for  a  hundred  or  more 
year.s,  by  doing  so  cutting  off  my  wood 
lot  in  such  a  way  that  if  I  get  to  it  at 
all  it  must  be  through  priv.ate  property? 
Should  I  be  refused  this  privilege,  there 
is  no  way  in  the  world  for  me  to  get  my 
wood  and  timber,  which  would  make  a 
valuable  timber  lot  absolutel'’  worthless 
to  me.  OWNER. 

Xew  York. 

Every  highway  that  .shall  not  have 
been  traveled  or  used  as  a  highway  for 
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six  years  .shall  cease  to  be  a  highway, 
and  every  public  right  of  way  that  shall 
not  have  been  used  for  that  length  of 
time  .shall  be  deemed  abandoned  as  a 
right  of  way.  The  town  superintendent 
shall  file  and  cause  to  be  recorded  in  the 
town  clerk's  office  of  the  town  a  writti-n 
description,  signed  by  thenii  of  each 
highway  abandoned  and  it  shall  there¬ 
upon  be  discontinued.  This  is  the  law, 
and  it  would  therefore  seem  to  be  his 
right  to  close  your  road  if  the  circum¬ 
stances  warrant  it.  They  may  declare  a 
qualified  abandonment  of  the  road  where 
for  two  years  less  than  two  vehicles  .a 
daj’  have  passed  over  it.  If  it  was  closed 
<jr  abandoned  you  would  ju-obably  still 
have  a  way  of  necessity  to  your  wnod  lot, 
or,  if  worst  came  to  worst,  you  <-<.u'd 
open  a  private  road  to  it. 


Distribution  of  Estate 

If  the  husband  dies  in  Xew  .Tusey 
leaving  no  children  and  no  will,  how 
much  of  his  personal  belongings  and  real 
e.state  does  his  wife  receive?  If  the  wife 
dies  does  it  all  go  to  the  husband? 

Xew'  Jer.sey.  B. 

Where  there  are  no  children  the  sur¬ 
viving  husband  or  wife  has  a  life  inter- 
<'st  in  one-third  of  the  real  property,  of 
the  deceased  and  all  of  the  personal 
property.  _ 

Return  of  Life  Interest  in  Property 

A  man  gave  to  his  younge.et  son  the  life 
use  of  a  farm  of  190  acres,  valued  at 
about  $10.(X)0.  in  1.S94,  by  a  deed.  Xow 
this  young  man  will  deed  back  to  his 
father  for  a  good  consideration  all  his 
right  and  title  as  is  now  vested  in  him. 
Would  a  quit  claim  (feed  from  the  young 
man  back  to  his  father  be  enough  to  hold 
the  farm  as  it  was  before  the  life  use  was 
given  to  the  young  man?  The  warranty 
deed  right  has  never  passed  from  the 
(‘filer  man.  K.  n.  C. 

Ohio. 

A  quit  claim  deed  from  the  son  to  the 
father  would  be  sufficient.  It  would  be 
well  if  in  the  quit  claim  he  specifically 
mentions  the  fact  that  he  is  deeding  back 
to  his  father  all  of  his  rights  acquired 
from  his  father  through  the  deed  men¬ 
tioned,  specifically  giving  the  date  and  re¬ 
cording  of  it  if  it  ever  has  been  reconfi-d. 


February  24,  inir. 

It  would  also  be  well  for  extra  luecau- 
tion  if  the  son  state  in  the  deed  that  the 
only  right  he  ever  exercised  over  the  prop¬ 
erty  was  that  acquired  from  his  father's 
deed.  A  simple  quit  claim,  however, 
would  probably  be  .sufficient  for  all  pur- 
po.'^es.  _ 

Signing  Lease  by  Agent 

I  have  rented  a  farm  for  1917.  The 
wife  of  the  landlord  signed  the  contract 
as  the  landlord  told  her  to  in  my  pres¬ 
ence  as  he  wa.s  a  p(K)r  writer.  Is  such 
a  C(mtract  as  legal  as  though  the  land¬ 
lord  signed  it?  c.  I),  s. 

.X(‘w  York. 

A  rental  for  a  period  of  a  year  from 
Ihe  making  thereof  does  not  necessarily 
have  to  be  in  writing.  Hut  the  safer 
way  is  to  have  it  in  writing  and  in  this 
(•a.-je  would  have  been  better  if  the  land¬ 
lord  had  signed  the  leas(‘  himself.  He 

of  course  may  make  his  wife  his  agent, 

hut  she  should  then  sign  as  agent  and 
that  Would  be  .some  evidence  later  on  in 
ca.se  it  became  necessary  for  you  to  prove 
agency.  Against  theii-  combined  evi¬ 
dence  to  the  contrary  how  could  you 
|)rove  that  he  authorized  her  to  sign  his 
name  and  the  .signature  not  being  his 
how  then  could  you  prove  it  to  be  his 

act?  To  lu'ove  the  fact  of  signing  in 

case  it  ever  came  in  doubt  is  the  reason 
for  having  witnes.ses  to  .signatur(‘s  in 
the  majority  of  cases. 


Hay,  very  best,  $12;  larger  part  $10. 
Oats  .")0c  bu. :  butter  90  to  9oc  in  trade 
for  goods.  Eggs,  fresh,  40c.  Xew  milcli 
cows,  good  ones,  $75.  Those  to  freshen 
in  .'Spring  $00  for  good  ones,  others  from 
$25  up.  Chee.se  24c.  Very  little  grain 
f(jr  sale ;  nearly  all  farmers  will  have  to 
buy  nine-tenths  of  grain  feed.  X"o  fruit 
or  vegetables,  farmers  mostly  buy  pota- 
t(jes  from  outside  markets.  a.  d. 

Jeffer.sou  Co.,  X.  Y". 

Merchants  and  hucksters  pay  the  fol¬ 
lowing  prices  :  Butter  96c  lb. ;  eggs  40c  ; 
chickens  15c:  veal  calves  10c;  dressed 
pork  12c  to  12y2C.  Turkeys  25  to  90c; 
ducks  16c ;  geese  20c.  Wheat  $1.60 ; 
coi-n  SOc ;  oats  4.5c ;  rye  $1.10 ;  buck¬ 
wheat  $1.60  for  100  lbs.  Fresh  cows 
bring  from  $60  to  $109;  lots  of  hors^es 
for  sale  but  no  market.  Apides  9.5  'to 
40c  per  bu.shel.  w.  L.  Ii. 

Luzerne  Co.,  Pa. 


I  Am  Reeidy: 


Like,  tKe  patriot,  Faul  Jones,  Firestone 
^  Tires  are  prepared  for  any  emer¬ 
gency,  ready. 

Ready  for  Kot  or  cold  climates,  deep 
sno-w  or  frozen  ruts,  oily  street  or  icy 
road;  ready  with  toug,h,  resilient  service. 

Quantity  and  quality  of  materials  are 
built  in  the  exclusive  Firestone  Way, 
under  the  authority  of  the  head  of  the 
business,  Mr.  Firestone,  whose  name 
is  on  every  tire. 

Firestone  “readiness”  explains  why  you 
^et  Firestone  at  the  cost  of  ordinary 
tires.  The  Firestone  Organization  is  so 
efficiently  equipped  and  the  output  is 
so  vast  that  production  cost  is  lowered 
and  price  broug,ht  down  to  you.  This 
means  too,  the  final  economy  in  Most 
Miles  per  Dollar.  Y our  dealer  is  ‘  ‘ready. ’  ’ 

FIRESTONE  TIKE  &  RUBBER  CO'MPANY 

Akron,  Ohio  Brancdies  and  Dealers  Everywhera 


Write  for  free  copy 
of  book,  “Mileage 
Talks,”  No.  1  8. 
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General  Farm  Topics 


Colorado  Beet  Growers  Combine 

I  am  enclosing  card  wliich  givos  the 
constitution  and  by-laws  of  oui-  beet 
growers’  association,  recently  fonned.  To 
what  degree  we  are  going  to  be  successful 
in  controlling  and  retaining  contracts  of 
the  beet  acreage  I  cannot  say,  but  that 
there  is  a  necessity  for  control  on  the  part 
of  a  good  executive  committee  of  the  beet 
growers  there  is  no  question.  In  doing 
some  preparatory  work  in  connectiou 
with  this  organization  I  compiled,  as  ac¬ 
curately  as  the  figures  T  had  access  to 
would  allow,  some  st.atistics  regarding  in¬ 
vestment  by  growers  and  cost  of  work, 
also  returns  from  tbe  beets. 

The  growers  of  Colorado  iuvesti'd  in 
1015  about  .$05,000,000  in  land  and  plant ; 
cost  of  labor,  ,$S.040.000  ;  return  for  sugar 
sold  by  factories  and  by-products  was 
about  $20..0.“)0.000 ;  given  to  gi-ow- 
ers  for  beets,  S10,.0.07.000.  Invest¬ 
ments  in  14  factories,  jirobably  .$10.- 
000,000.  Their  labor  could  not  have 
been  much  over  one-third  of  labor  ac¬ 
count  of  growers.  The  entii’e  risk  in 
growing  falls  on  the  grower.  IVe  have  to 
produce  sound  beets  carrying  not  less 
than  12  per  cent,  sugar.  Here  then  the 
growers’  investment  is  times  the 

manufacturers,  his  labor  bill  i)robably 
times  as  much  (I  believe  it  is  morel. 
The  returns  are  divided  in  the  ratio  of 
10;2G  1.2;  over  2yj  times  what  the 
gi-ower  gets  goes  to  the  manufacturer. 

The  most  striking  and  effective  argu¬ 
ment  you  put  up  in  the  milk  fight  was  the 
investment  by  the  Bordens  and  their 
watered  stock.  Would  it  not  be  a  still 
more  striking  and  effective  illustration  of 
the  injustice  done  if  an  accurate  estimate 
of  the  investment  and  labor  on  the  part 
of  the  producers  of  milk  were  made  in 
comparison  with  the  investment  and  labor 
on  the  part  of  the  handlers? 

We  have  had  a  small  organization  for 
the  past  five  years  for  buying  coal,  pota¬ 
toes,  apples,  and  corn  in  carload  lots. 
This  organization  has  held  together  fairly 
well  and  wo  are  now  about  to  build  (have 
the  money)  a  warehouse  and  coal  sheds 
to  handle  our  stuff  more  readily,  probably 
will  build  an  elevator,  but  this  is  not  yet 
in  sight.  I  noticofl.  however,  in  our 
campaign  for  the  Beet  Growers’  As.socia- 
tion,  that  those  who  had  been  together 
the  past  five  years  and  knew  something 
about  organization  we  had  no  difficulty  in 
secui-ing  as  members  of  the  Beet  Growers’ 
Association.  There  was  no  .‘irgiiment 
necessary,  there  was  a  quick,  hearty  re¬ 
sponse.  With  those  not  accustomed  to 
any  organization  there  was  talk  and  hold¬ 
ing  back.  This  is  the  important  reason 
why  Ibistern  farmers  should  take  tip  rural 
credits.  w.  a.  m. 

I.amar,  Col. 


A  New  York  Corn  Variety 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  Luce’s 
Favorite  F.nsil.nge  corn?  I  .see  by  iiu  ag¬ 
ricultural  palter  it  has  preference  in  I)el- 
jiware  Co.,  Southeastern  New  York,  for 
silage.  A.  o. 

Ghio. 

I.uce’s  Favorite  is  a  kind  of  silage  corn 
that  has  been  grown  to  a  limited  extent 
in  our  county  for  a  few  years.  In  tests 
that  have  been  made  under  the  direction 
of  our  farm  bureau  it  has  quite  generally 
proved  its  value.  The  manager  of  the 
bureau  is  planning  further  tt!sts  with  it 
for  the  coming  season.  He  thinks  it  likely 
to  produce  the  largest  amount  of  dry  mtit- 
ter  to  the  acre  of  any  variety.  It  is  not 
(|uite  so  large  a  grower  .as  some  of  the 
other  varieties,  but  matures  well  and 
gives  satisfactory  results  when  fed.  If  I 
were  to  make  a  test  it  would  be  on  a 
rather  small  scale,  and  if  found  stitisfac- 
tory  I  would  then  save  my  own  staal. 
Home-grown  seed  is  tbe  best,  and  by  se¬ 
lection  one  can  improve  year  by  year,  be¬ 
sides  it  becomes  better  acclimated. 

This  vanety  is  related  to  Hall’s  (bdd 
Nugget,  which  has  been  considered  a  good 
silage  variety  where  seasons  are  short,  as 
it  matures  early.  It  too  often  happens 
that  a  variety  is  used  that  is  a  heavy 
grower,  but  does  not  full.v  mature.  It  is 
important  that  full  maturity  be  reach'd, 
and  for  this  reason  I  am  inclined  to  rec¬ 
ommend  Lucees  Faborite,  particularly 


where  the  season  may  not  be  such  as  to 
niatiin>  some  of  the  other  varieties. 

H.  H.  L. 


The  Township  System  of  Schools  Proposed 
for  New  York 
Part  III. 

If  majority  of  the  voters  in  each 
unit  favor  this  proposition,  then  a 
single  town  board  shall  be  chosen  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  all  the  .schools 
in  the  town.  The  town  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  shall  organize,  elect  one  of  it?  mem- 
b('rs  president,  and  appoint  a  clerk  and  a 
town  school  treasurer  who  are  not  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board.  This  town  board 
shall  hire  the  teachers,  purchase  sup- 
plies.  make  repairs,  hire  janitor.s,  pro¬ 
vide,  when  necessary  for  the  transpor¬ 
tation  of  children  living  at  considerable 
distances  from  the  school  buildings;  es¬ 
tablish  and  maintain  element.nry,  high, 
industrial,  vocational,  agricultural  and 
night  schools,  if  such  be  deemed  neces¬ 
sary ;  establish  and  maintain  school  li¬ 
braries;  authorize  a  uniform  and  gen¬ 
eral  course  of  stud.v ;  Arrange  for  the 
schooling  pf  any  children  living  within 
the  town  in  the  schools  of  an  adjoining 
Pjwn  providing  the  schools  of  the  ad¬ 
joining  town  are  more  convenient  for 
such  pupils  ;  ma.v  acquire  new  schoolhouse 
sites,  enlarge  or  improve  old  sites.  This 
is  a  long  list  of  the  things  that  a  town 
board  of  education  may  do  under  the 
township  system,  but  it  contains  no  pow¬ 
ers  not  possessed  by  present  rural  trus¬ 
tees  and  boards  of  education  of  union 
free  school  districts. 

The  Sciiooi.  BunoET. — The  town 
bo.-ird  of  education  sh.all  prepare  a  school 
budget  before  the  first  d.ay  of  .Tuly  each 
ye.-ir.  This  budget  shall  state  the  prob¬ 
able  antount  of  public  money  that  will 
be  received  b.v  the  town  from  the  State, 
and  the  estimated  amounts  that  will  be 
received  from  all  other  sources.  The 
budget  shall  also  contain  an  itemized  list 
of  probable  expenditures.  This  budget 
shall  be  published  in  two  town  papers,  or 
if  there  is  only  one  paper  published  in 
the  town  in  this  one  paper  or  in  a  pa- 
l>er  published  outside  of  the  town  but 
having  a  general  circulation  within  the 
town.  The  budget  shall  appear  each 
week  for  four  wrecks  prior  to  August 
first  and  .a  copy  of  the  budget  shall  be 
posted  in  at  least  five  public  places  with¬ 
in  tbe  town  at  least  20  days  prior  to 
the  first  day  of  August.  A  certified  copy 
of  the  budget  .shall  he  filed  with  the  town 
clerk  and  a  copy  given  to  the  supervisor 
of  the  town.  The  supervisor  sh.all  pre¬ 
sent  the  budget  to  the  board  of  sui»er- 
visors  at  their  annual  meeting  and  they 
slnill  provide  for  the  collection  of  the 
school  tax  by  the  town  collector  at  the  * 
Siime  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  other  town  taxes  shall  be  collected. 
4’lie  town  board  of  education  shall  not 
expend  a  sum  in  excess  of  $5,000  in  any 
one  year  for  repairs,  remodelling  or 
building  new  school  buildings  without 
submitting  the  matter  to  the  voters  at 
an  annual  or  a  special  meeting  called 
for  such  purpose. 

Annual  School  Meeting. — The  an¬ 
nual  school  meeting  shall  be  held  in  the 
most  accessible  seboolhouse  in  the  town 
or  the  board  of  education  may  divide  the 
town  into  election  districts  if  such  an 
arrangement  is  more  convenient  for  the 
voters  of  the  town.  The  meetings  shall 
be  held  in  school  houses  and  the  jiolls 
shall  be  open  from  nine  in  the  morning 
until  seven  in  the  afternoon.  Notices 
of  the  ai.nual  meeting  shall  be  published 
in  the  town  paper,  if  there  is  one,  each 
week  for  four  weeks  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  meeting  or  a  copy  shall  be  jtosted  on 
the  door  of  each  school  house  in  the 
town  and  in  at  lea.st  10  other  public 
places  20  days  before  the  annujil  meet¬ 
ing.  Gandidates  for  the  school  board 
shall  be  nominated  by  petition,  25  sign¬ 
ers  being  needed.  The  petitions  shall  be 
filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  at  least  15  days  before  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  The  ballots  shall  be 
printed  and  uniform.  The  names  of  the 
candidates  shall  appear  in  alphabetical 
order  and  there  shall  be  blank  spaces,  so 
that  the  voters  may  vote  for  persons 
other  than  those  whose  names  appear 
on  the  ballot.  At  each  election  district 
there  shall  be  three  inspectors  of  elec¬ 
tion  whose  duties  are  similar  to  the  du¬ 
ties  of  in.spectors  at  a  general  election. 
The  arrangements  for  the  first  election 
under  the  new  law  shall  be  made  by  the 
district  superintendent  of  schools  and  the 
succeeding  elections  shall  be  arranged 
for  by  the  clerk  of  the  board.  These  are 
the  main  features  of  the  township  sys¬ 
tem  proposed  for  this  State.  The  law 
provides  for  the  issuing  of  school  bonds 
when  approved  by  the  voters;  for  an  in¬ 
ventory  of  school  property;  and  for  the 
nreparatit.n  of  a  list  of  these  qualified  to 
vc‘e  on  a  school  meeting. 

TIIOS.  B.  stoel. 


A  SOCIETY  for  disseminating  literature 
sent  a  bundle  of  tracts  to  a  railway  man¬ 
ager  for  placing  in  the  waiting  room, 
with  the  title  “A  Route  to  New  .Teriisa- 
lem.”  He  returned  them  with  the  mes¬ 
sage:  “We  cannot  place  the  tracts,  as 
New  .Terusaleiu  is  not  on  our  system.” — 
Argonaut. 


Hyatt _  Quiet 

that  is — 


Care  Free!  The  Hyatt  bearing  is 
free  from  the  need  of  constant 
attention,  because  it  is— 

Self-Lubricating  and  Self-Cleaning! 
It  has  a  flexible  hollow  roller  of 
spirally  wound  steel,  permitting 
free  passage  of  grease  from  the 
center  to  the  surfaces  and  allowing 
dirt  to  be  forced  through  the  slots 
into  the  hollow  center.  This  mini¬ 
mizes  wear  and  is  one  reason  why 
Hyatt — 

Never  Needs  Adjustment!  This 
feature  protects  owners  against 
inexpert  mechanics,  light  bearings, 
and  replacements.  It  means  long 
jife  for  the  bearings  and  above  all 
it  means  an  automobile  that  is— 

It  gives  us  the  right  to  say— 

“Hyatt  Quiet” 

the  roller  bearing  for  automobiles. 

Booklets  “About  Bearings”,  for  automobiles, 
and  Tractor  Bearings”,  for  tractors,  sent 
free  on  request. 


YQUHS 


Newjfirowi 
.Book 


CJet  rock  bottom  direct  from  factory  prices- 

1.3c  per  rod  up— on  Brown’s  DOUBLE  OAL- 
VANIZED  stiff  stay  fence.  Outlasts  all  others. 

FACTORY  PRICES,  FREIGHT  PREPAID 

Brown  fence  Is  made  of  Basic  Open  Hearth 
Wire  —  DOUIU.E  C  ALVANIZED.  I’ree 
Book  shows  150  sty lc.s.  Also  Gates,  Barb 
Wire  and  Steel  Posts.  Our  prices  save 
you  25  i,i  to  40  .  Write  today  for  money 
saving  Free  Book  and  sample  to  test.  ^ 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  ;!< 
DEPT.  359  •  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


FREE 


13c* 


Per  Rod  Up 


Made  of  big, 
strong,  stiff 
steel  wire,  with 
continuous 
stay  wires 

from  lop  to  bot- 
tom  wrapped 
around  each  hori¬ 
zontal  wire  and 
securely  held  by 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

L-hicogo  New  York  Pittsburgh  Cleveland  Denver 

Awarded  Grand  Prize  at  Panama  Pacific  International  Exposition — The  Supreme  Award  of  Merit 


the  Royal  loop, 
giving  great 
strength  and 
resiliency. 

American  Steel 
Fence  Posts  last  a 
lifetime.  Hold 
fence  secure 
against  all  con* 
ditions. 

Sent  Free  —  Our 
Book,  “How  to 
Build  a  Fence.’* 

Dealers  Everywhera 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— The  Newark,  N.  .1., 
Iloaid  of  Works,  Feb.  S.  offered  I’ort 
Newark  Terminal  to  the  I’nited  States 
Covernment  a.s  a  base  for  military  and 
naval  purposes.  The  terminal  is  near  the 
Kill  van  Kull,  which  connects  Newark 
Hay  with  New  York  Bay.  The  terminal 
consists  of  1.000  acres  embracing  about 
one  mile  frontage  of  the  west  side  of  New¬ 
ark  Bay  and  e.xtending  two  miles  back. 
The  city  spent  approximately  .$2,.j00,000 
on  the  develojunent  of  the  property,  part 
of  which  was  for  the  construction  of  4.500 
feet  of  wharfage.  The  port  has  direct 
ciinnections  with  the  Pennsylvania  and 
New  .Tersey  I’ailroad  .systems. 

Fuel  famines  in  many  .Minnesota  towns 
resulted  Feb.  S  in  the  State  Railroad 
Commission  urging  roads  to  give  coal 
shipments  prefei-ence  over  others  to  points 
complaining  of  .shortage.  Heroic  meas¬ 
ures  were  adopted  to  relieve  the  situation 
at  Mankato.  Behind  a  rotary  snow  plow 
two  cars  rtf  coal  were  dragged  under  emer¬ 
gency  orders.  Along  the  country  roads 
drifts  10  to  15  feet  were  reported  from 
IMaynard  with  peaks  of  snow  reaching  to 
tree  tops. 

A  little  leak  in  one  of  the  two  main 
I)i])es  by  which  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  New  .Jersey  brings  its  crude  jietroleum 
into  Bayonne  from  the  AVest.  a  leak  :  o 
in.slgnificant  that  it  was  allowed  to  pass 
b.v  without  attention,  resulted  in  a  blaze 
that  spread  over  nearly  .500  acres  of  the 
Hackensack  meadows  Feb.  .S,  endangered 
25  carloads  of  high  explosives  in  a  nearby 
freight  yard  and  threw  a  panic  into  all 
towns  in  the  immediate  Aucinity.  The 
main  was  a  .‘lO-inch  pipe  through  which 
the  raw  prodtict  from  the  Ohio  and  Penn- 
^sylvania  fields  flows  into  the  Bayonne  re¬ 
fining  plant. 

Twenty  thousand  dollars  was  paid  ro 
Michael  .1.  Boyle  by  Horace  F.  Hill,  vice- 
pre.sident  of  the  Chicago  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany,  to  maintain  peace  among  the  work¬ 
men  on  the  company’s  skyscraper  when  it 
was  under  construction.  That  was  sworn 
to  Feb.  8  by  Mr.  Hill,  a  witness  in  the 
case  of  the  Goveimment  against  four  elec¬ 
trical  workers’  union  business  agents  and 
11  Chicago  manufacturers  of  electrical 
supplies.  They  are  charged  with  conspir¬ 
ing  to  boycott  any  goods,  union  or  non¬ 
union.  not  made  by  the  local  nianufactur- 
<‘i‘s,  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  anti¬ 
trust  law. 

(lov.  Goodrich  signed  Feb.  9  the 
Statewide  prohibition  bill  making  Indiana 
dry  on  and  after  April  2,  191.S.  The  law 
prohibits  the  sale,  manufacture,  giving 
away  or  advertisement  of  all  alcoholic 
licpiors  except  pure  grain  alcohol  for 
chemical  and  medicinal  purposes  and  wine 
for  sacramental  uses.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  stringent  prohibition  measures  en¬ 
acted  in  any  State. 

The  machine  shop  building  of  the  Union 
Switch  and  Signal  Company,  Pitt.sburgh, 
Pa.,  the  largest  plant  for  manufactuiing 
switch  signals  in  the  United  States,  and 
until  recently  engagetl  in  filling  foreign 
munition  orders,  was  destroyed  by  fire 
Feb.  10.  with  a  loss  estimated  at  .$4,000,- 
000.  The  cause  of  the  fire  has  not  been 
determined,  although  officials  of  the  com¬ 
pany  believe  it  resulted  from  spontaneous 
combustion. 

As  a  protection  against  hostile  submar¬ 
ines  a  powerful  steel  net  has  been  placed 
in  Hami)ton  Roads,  between  Fort  AVool 
and  the  Government  pier  at  Fortress 
Monroe.  The  net  blocks  entrance  to  the 
entire  channel  of  the  Roads  and  affords 
ab.solute  protection  to  Fortress  Monroe 
and  Old  Point  Comfort.  The  net  is  about 
two  miles  long. 

A  Southern  Railway  locomotive  struck 
a  crowded  street  car  at  a  grade  crossing 
in  the  western  part  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  Feb. 
12.  and  demolished  it.  Four  persons  were 
killed  and  more  than  twenty  were  injured. 

The  Illinois  Senate  Feb.  UJ  passed  a 
bill  providing  for  a  referendum  on  State- 
Avide  prohibition  in  the  general  election 
of  191S. 

Fire  in  Atlantic  City,  N,  .T..  Feb.  l.S, 
d<*stroyed  four  tAVo-story  buildings  and 
caused  a  loss  of  .$70.0(K). 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  annual 
agricultural  appropriation  bill,  carrying 
.$27,000,000,  Avas  passed  by  the  Senate 
Feb.  8.  An  amendment  Avas  adopted  pro¬ 
viding  that  no  part  of  the  appropriation 
shall  be  used  in  connection  Avith  money 
tendered  by  the  (xeneral  Education  Board 
or  any  organization  or  individual  asso¬ 
ciated'  with  it.  and  forbidding  employ¬ 
ment  by  the  Agricultuivil  Department  of 
any  person  Avho  receives  x'emuneration 
also  from  such  sources.  The  effect  of  the 
amendment  adopted  Avill  be  to  remove 
from  the  payroll  of  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  about  500  persons  Avho  have 
been  carried  on  the  roll  as  investigators 
of  hog  cholera  and  farm  demonstrators^  at 
compensations  ranging  from  .$1  to  $25  a 
year.  Avhile  their  principal  compensation 
was  derived  from  the  Rockefeller  Founda¬ 
tion  through  the  General  Education 
Board. 

A  pure  .seed  bill  Avas  among  those  in¬ 
troduced  last  month  in  the  loAver  house  of 
the  Kansas  Legi.slature.  Hou.se  bill  98, 
by  Campbell,  of  Bourbon,  makes  it  a  mis¬ 
demeanor  for  any  dealer  or  other  person 
or  corporation  to  sell  mixed  .seeds  not 
plaiidy  branded  as  such,  providing  a  fine 
of  from  $10  to  $50  for  the  first  offense, 
and  of  not  more  than  $200  for  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  offense.  Labels  .stating  plainly 
the  different  seeds  in  any  mixture,  and 
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the  name  of  the  dealer,  are  required.  Sell¬ 
ing  seeds  of  .lohnsou  grass.  bindAveed,  or 
dodder  is  absidutely  pi’ohibited. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Fruit  Growers’  Association  will  be 
held  at  Horticultural  Hall,  AVoi’cester, 
Alass.,  Feb.  2.8,  at  10  a.  m. 

AA'ASHINGTON. — The  seventeen  bills 
drafted  by  the  Department  of  .Tustice  to 
give  the  Fedei’al  Government  greater 
poAver  in  the  prosecution  of  spies,  con¬ 
spirators  and  offenders  against  American 
neutrality,  Avere  reported  to  the  Senate 
Feb.  .8  by  the  .Tudiciary  '(’ominittee. 
Among  the  bills  ai'C  measures  to  punish 
spying  on  any  Avork  of  national  defence, 
forgei'y  or  fraudulent  obtaining  of  pas.s- 
j»orts.  destruction  or  crippling  of  fordgn 
ships  in  American  harbors,  conspiracies  to 
interfere  Avith  the  export  of  munitioi.s  and 
many  other  jjrovisions  suggested  by  the 
plots  of  foi’eign  sympathizers  since  the 
Avar  began. 

A  point  of  order  made  by  Senator  Gil¬ 
bert  M.  Hitchcock,  of  Nebra.ska.  knocked 
out  Feb.  10  the  amendment  to  the  post- 
office  appropriation  bill  providing  for  one 
cent  postage  on  “drop  lettei's” — that  is, 
letters  to  be  delivered  in  the  same  com¬ 
munity  in  Avhich  they  are  mailed.  The 
same  point  of  order  also  knocke<l  out  the 
increase  in  the  postage  rate  on  ncAVS- 
papers  and  magazines  from  one  cent  a 
pound  to  one  and  a  half  cents.  Avith  a 
provision  that  the  rate  should  go  to  tAVO 
cents  the  folloAving  year. 

A  Tieasury  deficit  of  .$:m.4(K).000  at 
the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year  is  fore¬ 
cast  in  a  report  submitted  Feb.  l.'l  by  the 
Senate  Finance  rommittee  recommending 
that  the  Administration  revenue  bill  be 
amended  to  authorize  a  bond  issue  of 
.$195.25(;.(t(lR  instead  of  $1 00,000, (XK)  and 


that  the  authorization  of  the  certificates 
of  indebtedness  be  made  $.500,000,000  in¬ 
stead  of  ,$:!(X),0(X).000. 

Senator  Kenyon  of  loAA’a  submitted  in 
tbe  Senate  Feb.  18  the  minority  report 
in  opposition  to  the  river  and  harbor 
■pork  barrel'’  bill.  The  report  is  signed 
by  five  Republican  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee — Senators  Kenyon,  IoAA;a ;  .Tones, 
Washington ;  Sherman,  Illinois ;  Hard¬ 
ing.  Ohio,  and  Watson,  Indiana.  The 
minority  report  condemns  the  bill  “as 
Avasteful  and  extravagant'’  and  declares 
that  the  appropriations  proposed  in  the 
bill  are  “inexcusable.’’  The  report  recom¬ 
ments  that  a  permanent  AvaterAvay  com¬ 
mission  be  appointed  to  pass  on  appro¬ 
priations  for  improvement  of  rivers  and 
harbors. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

NeAV  Y'ork  State  Fruit  GroAvers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  annual  Eastern  meeting,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  Feb.  21-2.3. 

Massachusetts  Fruit  GroAver.s’  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  meeting.  Horticultural  Hall, 
Worcester,  Feb.  28. 

American  .Jersey  Cattle  Club,  Ncav 
York  City,  May  2. 

Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Worcester,  Mass..  .June  G.^ 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
forty-second  annual  meeting,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  .June  27-29. 

Ncav  Y’ork  State  Fair.  Syracuse,  Sep¬ 
tember  10-15;  Albert  E.  BroAvn,  secre¬ 
tary. 


No  prime  or  choice  cattle  OAving  to  the 
fact  that  calves  are  all  vealed.  Fat  coavs 
and  bulls.  $.50  to  .$(5.5:  veal  calves,  10c; 
fresh  coAv.s.  $75  to  .$1(X).  Dairy  butter. 
50c;  milk.  2.3c  to  .30c  per  gal.  wholesale. 


retail  10c  per  qt. ;  buttermilk,  20c  to  25c 
per  gal.  Apples,  $1  to  ,$1.50  per  bushel, 
the  latter  price  being  for  choice  BaklAvins. 
Hay.  $12  to  $15  per  ton.  The  above 
pnces  are  Avhat  farmers  are  getting  from 
the  Avagon.  Mill  feed,  bran,  $1.75;  mid¬ 
dlings,  .$2  ;  gluten,  ,$2.10 ;  cornmeal.  $2.40 
per  cAvt.  Flour,  ,$10  to  $11  per  barrel. 

Beaver  Co.,  I’a.  w.  c.  s. 

Wheat,  $1.72 ;  corn,  SOc ;  oats.  52c ; 
clover  seed,  .$9.75  bu. ;  rye,  $1.25 ;  muL 
dlings,  $1.75 ;  bran,  .$1.60 ;  tankage.  .$55 
per  ton ;  eggs,  34c ;  butter  fat,  41c.  Corn 
is  a  good  average  crop,  quality  not  good 
on  account  of  late  planting.  av.  i. 

Bourbon,  Ind. 

In  ton  lots  at  our  local  dealers  the  fol- 
loAving  are  the  ruling  prices:  Bran.  .$34; 
middlings,  $37  ;  gluten,  .$.38 ;  dried  breAV- 
er.s’  grains,  $.‘*>2 ;  cottonseed  meal.  $50; 
cottonseed,  .$45  a  ton  by  caiload.  Deal¬ 
ers  do  not  handle  it  at  all.  .T.  AV.  K. 

Bedford,  Ohio. 

Farmers  pay  for  bran  .$31 ;  middlings 
,$.35;  hominy  chops  .$40;  cornmeal  .$.56; 
cottonseed  meal  $46 ;  oilmeal  ,$48.  Far¬ 
mers  receive  for  Avheat  $1.44;  corn  .S5c; 
eggs  .3,5c;  butter  38c:  choice  hogs  $10.25. 
lIoiAses  ,$150  up:  cows  $100  up.  t.  n. 

Mason  Co.,  Ill. 

Wheat  bran  sells  from  .$20  to  ,$29..50; 
middlings,  coarse,  .$33.50  to  $34 ;  tine 
.$35  to  .$36  per  ton.  Farmers  are  selling 
Alfalfa  hay  delivered  at  the  track  from 
$14.50  to  $15  per^  ton.  c.  F. 

Campbell  Co.,  Ky. 

Bran.  .$20  per  ton  ;  middlings.  $42. ,50  per 
ton ;  gluten  feed.  $.‘>8  per  ton ;  .standard 
middlings,  $35  per  ton.  ci.  ir.  T. 

Sheboygan  Co.,  Wis. 
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Learn  these  Vital  Facts  about 
Vital  Parts  of  Your  Car 


Send  for  these  books  —  U-3  and  U-4. 
They’re  free. 


What  is  the  most  important  part  of  a  motor  car  ? 

This  question  was  asked  sometime  ago  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  leading  automobile  engineers.  Almost  all  of  them 
said  “The  Bearings.” 

In  the  wheels  the  bearings  support  the  entire  weight 
of  the  car  and  passengers.  In  the  transmission,  on  the 
pinion  shaft  and  at  the  differential  they  keep  shafts  in  line, 
gears  in  mesh.  This  means  getting  the  most  power 
to  the  wheels  at  the  least  expense  for  gasoline. 

You  should  know  the  essential  facts  about  motor-car 
bearings  if  you  want  to  get  the  greatest  Axalue  from  the 
car  you  expect  to  buy  or  the  best  service  from  the  car 
you  own.  Write  for  the  two  books  shown  at  the  left. 

THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  CO. 

Canton,  Ohio 


TIMKEN 

ROLLER  BEARINGS 
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Muck  Soils  and  Lime 

On  page  68  you  advise  a  man  to  put 
lime  on  a  muck  field  which  is  underlaid 
at  a  little  distance  with  marl.  It  is  the 
experience  of  some  of  our  muck  farmers 
that  lime  is  not  needed,  or  is  even  harm¬ 
ful.  E.  R.  Hay,  New  York,  has  .some 
muck  on  which  cooperative  experiments 
were  carried  out  some  years  ago.  Ilis 
statement  and  that  of  his  neighbors  is 
that  the  strips  on  which  lime  was  used 
are  and  have  been  for  years  the  poorest 
he  has.  Two  weeks  ago  Mr.  Barker  of 
the  Geneva  Station  was  asked  about 
this.  He  said  that  in  the  ca.se  of  muck 
with  a  good  bed  of  marl  under  it.  lime 
was  often  unnecessary,  but  that  he  had 
never  before  heard  of  its  being  harmful 
except  that  burned  lime  sometimes  in- 
.iured  young  plants  the  first  year. 

A.  w. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  had  quite  varying 
reports  about  this.  It  seems  that  some 
samples  of  muck  are  not  acid,  and  on 
such  soils  lime  would  be  worse  than 
useless.  As  a  general  proposition  the 
use  of  lime  on  such  low  black  soil  is 
recommended,  but  there  are  evidently 
some  cases  where  this  is  not  the  rule. 
We  would  like  to  hear  from  any  w'ho 
have  handled  such  soils. 


Plowing  Manure  Under 

Which  will  I  receive  the  better  results 
from,  to  draw  the  manure  out  this  Win¬ 
ter  and  plow  it  in  under,  or  draw  it  out 
in  fce  Spring  after  it  is  ’plowed  and 
work  it  in?  I  also  have  a  piece  of 
ground  of  rotten  stone  to  be  seeded  this 
Spring.  How  would  it  be  to  draw  out 
manure  this  Winter  and  Avork  it  in? 
It  is  to  be  sowed  to  oats  and  seeded. 
Would  it  be  bettor  to  wait  until  I  cut 
the  oats  and  then  give  it  a  top-dressing 
with  the.  manure  spreader?  F.  b. 

Theresa,  N.  Y. 

From  our  own  experience  we  conclude 
that  it  is  always  better  to  plow  manure 
into  the  ground,  unless  it  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  rotted  so  as  to  make  it  fine  for 
an  CA'en  distribution.  It  is  usually  a 
mistake  to  haul  coarse,  ucav  manure  out 
on  plowed  ground  and  try  to  work  it 
thoroughly  into  the  soil.  Fine  manure 
can  be  easily  worked  into  the  ground  in 
this  way,  but  coarse  or  chunky  manure 
will  not  make  a  good  distribution.  In 
our  own  case  this  Winter  we  are  hauling 
most  of  the  manure  out  while  the  ground 
is  hard,  and  spreading  it  on  the  level 
field.  This  saves  a  great  deal  of  work 
in  Spring.  I.ast  Spring  was  late  and 
very  wet.  and  we  found  it  impossible  to 
get  all  of  the  manure  out  when  Spring 
finally  came,  as  the  other  work  was 
pressing  hard.  Thus  this  year  we  hauled 
the  manure  and  spread  on  the  solid 
ground  to  be  plowed  under  when  Sp”ing 
comes.  With  very  fine  manure  used  as 
a  top-dressing.  Ave  can  use  a  manure 
spreader,  put  the  fine  manure  on  evenly 
and  harrow  it  in  so  that  it  will  give 
good  results.  Conditions  vary,  and  no 
definite  rule  can  be  giA’en,  but  in  thei 
ca.se  of  the  oats  we  should  prefer  to  Avait 
until  after  harvest  and  then  give  a  top 
dre.ssing  of  fine  manure. 


Sow  Sweet  Clover  Seed  Now  j 

I  have  been  reading  the  inquiry  of  C.  Ei 
C..  of  Vineland.  N.  .1..  in  regard  to  Sweet  ; 
clover,  and  the  ansAver  of  Trucker,  Jr.,  to 
same  on  page  151.  I  am  ahvays  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  articles  of  Trucker,  .Tr.,  and 
am  pleased  to  find  that  he  is  a  good  friend 
of ‘that  greatest  of  all  legumes.  Sweet 
clover.  IloAvever.  Avhile  his  plan  of  seed¬ 
ing  may  be  all  light,  yet  I  like  mine  bet¬ 
ter.  and  as  I  have  groAvn  SAA’^eet  clover 
onl.v  on  my  entire  farm  for  years  Avith 
success,  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  knoAV  some¬ 
thing  about  it.  Nature’s  AA'ay  is  to  use 
the  unhulled  seed  only,  and  soav  during 
the  Winter  on  the  snow,  and  if  no  snow 
then  SOAV  it  just  the  same  betAveen  Jan¬ 
uary  1  and  March  15.  so  that  the  freezing 
and  thuAviug  of  late  Winter  and  early 
Spring  Avill  coA'er  it.  and  rot  off  the  hull 
and  the  outer  coating  of  the  seed.  Then 
as  soon  as  the  first  Avarm  days  of  early 
Spring  arrive  it  Avill  germinate  ahead  of 
the  weeds,  and  will  keep  ahead,  and  about 
September  10  .vou  will  cut  a  big  crop  of 
nice,  tender  hay  that  all  stock  will  relish 
better  than  Alfalfa  or  even  grain,  as  I 
know  for  a  fact  that  my  horses  Avill  not 


touch  their  grain  until  the  Swmet  clover 
hay  is  eaten  first.  It  has  been  proved  be¬ 
yond  question  that  stock  of  all  kinds  will 
keej)  in  better  condition  on  an  all  Winter 
ration  of  SAveet  clover  without  grain 
than  Avith  other  hay  and  silage  combined 
Avith  grain.  This  is  because  it  contains 
more  protein  than  any  other  legume. 

I  lived  at  one  time  for  five  years  wnthin 
four  miles  of  Vineland,  the  home  of  C.  E, 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  if  he  Avould 
get  some  unhulled  seed  and  sow  as  above 
on  his  potato  ground  this  month  Avithout 
an.v  lime,  fertilizer,  manure  or  inocula¬ 
tion.  he  Avould  be  more  than  pleased  Avith 
the  results.  People  are  beginning  to  open 
their  eyes  on  the  SAveet  clover  question, 
and  thousands  of  farmers  are  going  into 
it  this  Winter  with  unhulled  seed. 

The  statement  from  the  Iowa  Station, 
on  page  170,  proves  Avhat  I  have  ahvays 
held,  that  no  stock  will  eat  Alfalfa  as  well 
as  SAA’eet  cloA’er.  While  they  are  consid¬ 
ered  tAvin  sisters.  Sweet  clover  contains 
more  protein  and  if  it  is  cut  at  the  proper 


time  makes  better  hay,  and  will  produce 
more  per  acre,  and  will  fill  up  a  poor  soil 
with  humus  quicker  than  any  other 
legume.  I  would  advise  any  farmer 
Avhose  farm  is  not  producing  as  it  should 
to  get  into  SAveet  clover  (the  Avhite,  of 
course),  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  Avill 
grow  on  any  soil  and  after  it  gets  started. 
Avill  stand  all  kinds  of  Aveather  better 
than  any  other  legume. 

NeAv  York.  a.  bloomingdale.  • 


The  Value  of  Coal  Ashes 

Would  the  fine  part  of  sifted  coal 
ashes  improve  run-doAvu  South  Jersey 
soil,  and  Avould  it  be  best  to  spread  after 
ploAving  and  dragging?  Will  potatoes 
grow  on  soil  that  does  not  produce  good 
coAv  fodder?  .  s.  L.  il. 

Ncav  Jersey. 

Here  is  another  question  which  comes 
up  at  least  100  times  during  the  year. 
People  read  about  the  great  value  of 
Avood  ashes  and  at  once  assume  that 
coal  ashes  properly  sifted  are  just  as 
rich  in  plant  food.  The  tAvo  kinds  of 
ash  are  entirely  different.  While  the 
wood  ashes  contain  lime  and  potash  to 
a  considerable  amount,  there  is  practical¬ 
ly  no  plant  food  in  the  coal  ashes.  As 
a  fertilizer  therefore  they  are  of  no 


value;  yet  without  question  they  do  often 
give  results  when  used  on  the  ground. 
These  results  are  due  not  to  the  plant 
food  they  contain,  but  to  a  mechanical 
effect  upon  the  soil.  On  open,  sandy 
soils,  the  fine,  pasty  ashes  Avork  into 
the  sand  and  bind  it  together,  so  that  it 
will  hold  moisture  to  better  advantage. 
The  trouble  Avith  most  sands  is  that  the 
soil  particles  are  too  loose.  Air  Avorks 
in  betAveen  and  dries  such  soils  out  too 
rapidly.  The  coal  ashes  prev''nt  this  by 
closing  up  the  soil  spaces.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fine  ashes  also  give  results  on 
thick,  clay  soils.  In  such  cases  they 
open  the  soil.  Avork  in  between  the  soil 
particles,  and  overcome  the  heavy  brick¬ 
like  condition  which  makes  such  soils 
hold  too  much  moisture  in  a  wet  time, 
and  permits  them  to  bake  solid  when  the 
Aveather  is  too  dry.  There  are  many 
cases  on  record  Avhere  the  use  of  coal 
ashes  in  this  way  has  greatly  improved 
the  condition  of  the  soil.  We  have  found 
them  very  useful  for  piling  around  trees 
as  a  mulch.  They  are  particularly  good 
for  packing  around  currants  or  rasp¬ 
berry  bushes  ill  the  garden.  These  ashes 
are  also  very  useful,  for  carrying  avail¬ 
able  plant  food.  Ifiquid  manure,  cham- 
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GOODRICH 

BLACK  SAFETY  TREAD  TIRES 

Xlxat  Owe  ^ovL 
— ^Axry  — 

p'ROM  Maine  to  California,  and  on 
^  around  the  world,  The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Company  sends  forth  this  all-including 
invitation : 

Bring  back  any  Goodrich  tires  you  feel 
have  failed  to  give  you  right  service. 

Goodrich  will  at  once  make  good  all  their  short¬ 
comings — generously  and  gladly. 

There  are  no  strings  to  this  offer — no  conditions 
— no  catch  words, 

THE  GOODRICH 
SUPER-GUARANTEE 

For  a  Goodrich  Black  Safety  Tread  Tire  carries  with 
it  in  the  market  an  unwritten  Super-Guarantee 
that  it  is  the  best  fabric  tire,  the  largest,  oldest, 
and  most  resourceful  rubber  manufacturer  can 
produce. 

The  very  name  of  Goodrich  pledges  it  to  the  best 
service  a  fabric  tire  can  give — style,  safety,  cow/brf, 
durability,  freedom  from  tire  trouble,  and  mileage. 

The  buyer  takes  no  risk  of  imperfection  in  it.  A 
Goodrich  tire  must  deliver  the  high  standard  of 
service  Goodrich  pledges  for  it,  or 
Goodrich  Fair  Treatment  squares 
the  account  in  full. 


Where  You  See  This  Sign 
Goodrich  Tires  are  Stocked 


■■■ 


■  ■ 

II 


Ask  Y>ur  Dealer  for  Them 


The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 

Akron,  Ohio 

Also  maker  of  the  tires  on  which  Dario 
Resta  won  the  official  1916  National 
Automobile  Racing  Championship 
— Silvertown  Cord  Tires. 


FAIR  LIST  PRICES 

The  standard  of  prices  for  standard 
tires.  Pay  no  more. 

30  X  3 

$11.35 

36  X  4 

$26.15 

30  X  31- 

14.70 

33  X  4^ 

30.65 

31  X  3i 

15.35 

34  X  44 

31.20 

32  X  3^ 

17.70 

35  X  44 

32.55 

31  X  4 

21.60 

36  X  44 

34.20 

32  X  4 

23.05 

37  X  44 

35.15 

33  X  4 

23.70 

35  X  5 

40.30 

34  X  4 

24.60 

27  X  5 

43.10 
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Planet  Jr  implements  do  more  thorough 
work,  cover  three  times  the  acreage,  and 
rob  cultivating  of  two-thirds  the  labor.  They 
are  scientific  crop-coaxers — the  result  of  45 
years  experience  at  practical  farming  and 
manufacturing.  Fully  guaranteed. 


No.  4 


Pleinet  Jr 

Farm  and  Garden 
Implements 


No.  4  Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder, 
Wheel-Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow  does  the  work  so  quickly, 
easily  and  thoroug^hly  that  it  pays  for  itself  in  a  single 
season-  Sows  all  garden  seeds  (in  drills  or  hills),  plows, 
opens  furrows,  and  covers  them,  hoes  and  cultivates  all 
through  the  season. 

No.  12  Planet  Jr  Double  and  Single  Wheel- 
Hoe  Combined  is  the  greatest  hand-cultivating 
tool  in  the  world.  It  straddles  crops  till  20  inches 
high,  then  works  between  rows  with  one  or  two 
wheels.  The  plows  open  furrows  and  cover  them. 

The  cultivator  teeth  work  deep  or  shallow.  The 
hoes  are  wonderful  weed-killers.  Use  these 
tools  and  cut  down  living  costs.  We  make 
32  styles  of  seed  drills  and  wheel-hoes — 
various  prices. 

72-page  Catalog,  free! 


Illustrates  Planet  Jrs  doing  actual 
fprm  and  garden  work,  and  describes 
over  70  different  tools,  including 
Seeders,  Wheel-Hoes,  Horse-Hoes, 
Harrows.  Orchard-,  Beet-,  and  Pivot- 
Wheel  Riding  Cultivators.  tVrite 
postal  lor  it  today! 
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S  L  ALLEN  &  CO  Box  1107V  Philadelphia 


$10,000.00 


Backs  this  saw. 
As  low  as 

.$7.90 


It  is  tht  bast  and  chtapest  saw  mada. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
Portable 
Wood 


Saw 


is  easy  to  operate. 
Only  $7.90  saw  made  to 
which  ripping  tabic  can 
be  added.  Guaranteed 
1  year.  Money  refunded 
it  not  satisfactory. 
Send  for  catalog. 

Hertzler  &  Zook  Co. 
Box  3,  Belleville,  Pa. 


5ELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

With  INCLOSED  MOTOR 
eeping  OUT  OUST  ai^  RAIN  —  Keeping  IN  OIL 

PLASH  OILING 

SYSTEM  Constantly  Flooding 

Every  Bearing  With 
Oil.MakesItPumpIn 
The  lightest  Breeze 
And  Prevents  Wear 


OIL  SUPPLY 
REPLENISHED 
INLYONCEAYEAR 


DOUBLE  GEARS  —  Each  Carrying  Half  the  Load 
Every  feature  desirable  in  a  windmill  in  the 
AUTO-OILEO  AERMOTOR*' 

Write  AERMOTOR  CO.  2500  12th  St.,Chicago» 


What  You  DON'T  GET  in  an  Avery  Tractor 


Your  success  with  a  tractor  depends  about  as  much  on  what  you  don’t  get  in 
its  construction  as  on  what  you  do.  Here  are  some  things  you  don*t  get  when  you  buy  an  Avery: 
You  don’t  get  any  fuel  pump,  water  pump,  fan,  sprocketchains,  belts,  outside  lubricator,  counter¬ 
weights  on  the  crankshaft,  third  crankshaft  bearing,  second  clutch  or  intermediate  gear  or  shaft. 
All  these  trouble-makers  were  eliminated  when  the  Avery  Tractor  was  designed. 


What  You  DO  GET 


You  get  a  powerful,  low-speed,  lon^-lived,  special 
opposed  tractor  motor— a  crankshaft  so  strong  no 
owner  ever  broke  one — renewable  inner  cylinder 
walls,  patented  sliding  frame,  two-speed  grear,  all 
spur  gear  transmission,  four  wheels,  double  drive, 
Avery  Tractors  are  built  by  a  company  owning  a 
large  factory  and  many  branch  houses  where  eom* 


plete  repair  stocks  and  a  service  force  are  maintained. 
The  Avery  line  includes  five  regular  size  tractors— 
8*16,  12-25,  18-36,  25-50  and  40-80  h.p.,  and  special 
5-10  h.p.  Plows  and  Threshers  in  all  sizes — and 
Two-Row  Motor  Cultivator.  Write  for  a  FREE 
copy  of  the  new  1917  Avery  CdtaXog  aod  name 
oS  fiedrest  Avery  dealer* 


AVERY  COMPANY 

4652  Iowa  Street 
Peoria,  III, 


Tractors  and  Plows— 6  Sizes— Fit  Any  Size  Farm 


ber  slops,  or  dissolved  nitrate  of  soda 
can  be  poured  over  the  pile  of  coal  ash¬ 
es.  The  ashes  absorb  the  liquid,  and 
then  when  they  dry  out  the  plant  food 
is  left,  so  that  when  the  ashes  are  broad¬ 
cast  this  plant  food  is  evenly  distributed ; 
but  do  not  imagine  that  the  coal  ashes 
themselves  have  any  plant  value  worth 
considering.  The  results  they  give  come 
aside  from  their  plant  food  value. 


Transplanting  Wild  Evergreens 

I  wish  to  transplant  for  ornamental 
work  about  my  house  some  small  White 
pine  and  hemlock,  growing  in  fields  near 
me.  These  trees  will  run  from  two  to 
eight  feet  high.  Can  you  give  me  direc¬ 
tions  on  just  how  to  do  it,  to  insure 
their  living  when  transplanted? 

Wilawana,  Pa.  n.  K.  c. 

Wild  hemlock  and  White  pine  are  in 
most  cases  quite  difficult  to  transplant, 
except  when  small,  then  they  may  be 
transplanted  with  very  small  percentage 
of  loss.  After  they  have  reached*  a 
height  of  three  feet  and  larger,  success 
is  more  or  less  doubtful,  and  increases 
according  to  increased  size  of  the  trees. 
If  the  soil  in  which  they  are  gi-owing  is 
of  a  heavy  adhesive  nature,  so  that  the 
trees  may  he  moved  with  a  ball  of  earth, 
success  will  be  more  assured.  The  best 
plan  to  pursue  in  the  transplanting  of 
wild  evergreens  of  the  sizes  mentioned 
and  larger  is  to  give  them  a  year’s  pre¬ 
paratory  treatment  before  removal.  This 
is  done  by  cutting  all  the  horizontal  roots 
in  early  Spring.  If  the  ground  is  com¬ 
paratively  free  from  stone,  this  opera¬ 
tion  may  he  easily  perfoi’mod  with  a  good 
sharp  garden  or  ditching  spade,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  plunging  the  spade  its  full  length 
in  a  circle  around  the  tree,  severing  all 
the  horizontal  roots,  the  diameter  of 
the  circle  varying  from  12  to  14  inches 
for  trees  three  feet  high,  up  to  IS  to 
24  inches  for  trees  eight  to  10  feet  high. 
If  the  ground  is  stony,  then  a  pick  or 
mattock  will  have  to  be  employed  in  the 
work ;  in  that  case,  all  the  severed  roots 
should  be  cut  smooth  with  a  sharp  knife 
and  the  soil  cai-efully  replaced  around  the 
ball  of  earth  and  firmed  with  the  feet. 
The  object  of  this  preparatory  work  is 
to  force  the  trees  to  make  abundant 
fibrous  root  growth,  which  they  almost 
invariably  do,  which  insures  the  soil  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  roots  when  the  tree  is  re¬ 
moved  to  new  quarters,  thus  reducing  the 
chances  against  the  tree  living  to  a  min¬ 
imum.  The  trees  should  be  removed'  to 
their  new  quarters  early  the  following 
April.  K. 


The 

Potash  Famine 

need  not  worry  you  if 
you  use  Caledonia  Marl- 
Lime.  It  liberates  the  pot¬ 
ash  in  the  soil,  and  makes  it 
available  for  plant  growth. 

As  a  stable  absorbent  of 
n’trogen  and  potash  it  takes 
on  nearlj^  50%  of  its  weight, 
and  still  retains  its  acid- 
correcting  qualities. 

Write  for  interesting  liter¬ 
ature,  prices  and  anaUsis. 

Agents  wanted  in 
unoccupied  territories. 


Caledonia  Marl  Branch 

International  Agricultural 
Corporation 
808  Marine  Bank  Bli 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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^LVERIZea 

LIMESTONE 

One  of  the  most  profitable  effects 
from  applying  limestone  to  the 
soil  is  the  plant-food  it  liberates. 
To  make  this  food  instantly 
available  to  growing  crops,  lime¬ 
stone  must  be  finely  pulverized. 
SOLVAY  Pulverized  Limestone 
is  ground  to  a  fineness^  which 
makes  it  immediately  active  and 
productive  of  bigger  crops. 

Get  this  FREE  Booklet 

The  "Solvay”  Booklet  gives  the  facts  about 
the  value  of  lime  to  farmers — tells  what 
form  of  lime  is  best,  and  how  to  use  it.  You 
will  find  the  information  timely,  interesting 
and  reliable.  Copy  sent  postpaid  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Mail  your  postal  today. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO. 

501  Milton  Ave.  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Planting  Pumpkins  with  Corn 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  following  ques¬ 
tion  of  some  of  your  expert  farmer  read¬ 
ers  who  have  experience  in  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  conditions.  Is  it  prac¬ 
tical  to  plant  squash  or  pumpkin  seed 
when  planting  corn,  that  is,  in  the  hills 
between  the  corn  in  the  rows,  and  is 
there  a  drill  made  that  will  plant  both 
seeds  in  one  planting,  that  is  on  a  large 
scale?  I  had  read  somewhere  that 
squash  and  pumpkin  could  be  so  planted, 
and  that  the  vines  would  not  run  until 
cultivating  of  the  corn  was  over.  The 
idea  seemed  to  be  that  the  squash  seed 
was  to  be  planted  practically  in  the  hills 
with  the  corn,  so  cultivating  between  the 
rows  would  not  be  impeded  until  the 
vines  began  to  run.  w.  B.  V,  G. 

Portland,  Ore. 

We  would  like  to  have  the  opinion  of 
farmers  regarding  this  matter.  In  some 
cases  the  squash  and  pumpkins  are 
planted  with  the  corn.  Where  the  corn  is 
drilled  the  seed  is  put  in  alternate  rows, 
or  when  in  hills,  they  plan  to  have  the 
squash  vines  10  or  12  feet  apart  each 
way.  The  practice  varies  in  this.  Some 
good  crops  are  obtained  in  this  way,  al¬ 
though  as  a  rule  the  pumpkins  interfere 
somewhat  with  the  corn,  and  do  not  give 
a  full  yield.  The  vines  interfere  con¬ 
siderably  with  cultivation,  in  the  latter 
part  of  Summer,  and  when  the  season  Is 
dry  both  crops  suffer  from  a  lack  of 
moisture.  In  a  moist  season,  good  crops 
of  pumpkins  are  grown  in  this  way,  but 
cultivation  is  more  expensive  and  the 
weeds  work  in.  Farmers  are  divided  in 
their  opinion  about  the  value  of  this  kind 
of  culture,  and  we  would  like  to  hear 
from  them  with  practical  results.  Sev¬ 
eral  drills  advertised  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
will  plant  pumpkin  and  corn  seed  to¬ 
gether. 


styles  and  sizes 
for  every  purpose. 
Catalog  free. 

COLLINS  PLOW  COMPANY 
2044  Hampshire  St..  Quincy.  III. 
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Smooth,  Clean  Potatoes 

First  rid  your  seed  potatoes  of 
scab  and  black-leg  diseases  be¬ 
fore  planting  and  you  can  be 
assured  of  a  30%  to  40% 
increase  yield. 

FORMffLDEfmJE 

*  ^Wtie  Former’s  Friend 

is  the  official  standard  seed  cleanser. 
Potato  scab  and  black-leg  once  in  the 
ground  may  persist  for  many  years.  The 
U.S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  recommends 
cleansing  seeds  with  Formaldehyde  so¬ 
lution  to  prevent  spread  of  potato  dis¬ 
eases.  It  destroys  smuts  of  grain  and 
fungus  growths.  One  pint  35  cents  at 
your  dealer  treats  40  bushels  of  seed. 
New  and  illustrated  book  sent  free. 

PERTH  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

100  WILLIAM  STREET  NEW  YORK 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society 
Part  II. 

Prof.  Parrott’s  conclusions  were  that 
a  large  part  of  the  failure  to  grow  fruit 
that  meets  the  requirements  of  the  high¬ 
est  grades  in  the  N.  Y.  apple  packing 
law,  would  be  eliminated  by  right  si) ray¬ 
ing  methods. 

Prof.  Stewart  said  that  scab  aud  jt 
few  other  diseases  might  be  developed  in 
ordinary  storage,  but  not  in  cold  stor¬ 
age.  Seldom  does  scab  spread  from  one 
apple  to  another  in  storage.  Almost  any 
injury  to  the  skin  when  the  apple  is 
growing  may  result  in  corky  scab  spots 
on  the  ripe  apple  so  that  it  appears 
imperfect.  Sooty  blotch,  if  .‘Jtarted  be¬ 
fore  storage  it  is  I’easonable  to  believe, 
might  develop  in  common  storage,  so  as 
to  .seriously  deform  the  apple.  Apple 
rot  may  attack  fruit,  both  on  the  tree 
and  in  storage.  Fungi  that  produce  rot. 
can  make  no  growth  in  cold  storage 
temperature,  which  prevents  all  the  dis¬ 
eases  from  developing. 

I*rof.  T.  L.  Lyons,  of  Cornell,  said ! 
“fJra.ss  has  a  depre.ssing  influence  on  the 
formation  of  nitrates  in  the  soil.  This 
action  is  caused  not  only  by  the  use  that 
the ,  grass  makes  of  the  nitrate  for  its 
own  gi'owth.  but  also  by  some  less  un¬ 
derstood  action  that  it  exerts  on  the 
■bacterial  processes  by  which  nitrates  are 
formed.  As  a  result  of  those  influences 
sod  in  orchards  tends  to  rob  the  trees 
of  that  form  of  nitrogen  that  they  can 
most  easily  absorb.  Other  crops,  and 
among  them  those  used  as  cover  crops, 
iilso  tend  to  depress  nitrate  formation, 
but  probably  none  is  so  destructive  as 
grass.  The  supply  of  easily  available 
nitrogen  is  the  most  important  factor  in 
fertilization  of  orchards  in  the  Eastern 
States,  and  the  rational  management  of 
orchards  calls  for  treatment  lhat  will 
encourage  the  formation  of  nitrates  from 
the  .soil  supply  of  nitrogen.  If  soil  on 
which  Timothy  and  such  crops  as  oats 
and  corn  are  growing  is  tested  for  ni¬ 
trates  it  will  be  found  that  almost  none 
of  this  very  available  form  of  nitrogen 
is  found  under  Timothy  at  any  time, 
while  more  is  to  be  found  under  oats 
during  the  early  part  of  the  Summer, 
and  considerably  more  under  corn.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  part  of  the  .Summer  there 
is  as  much  nitrate  nitrogen  in  corn  soil 
as  in  cultivated  soil  with  no  ci’ops  on 
it.  This  would  suggest  tlnit  corn  would 
be  a  less  injurious  crop  for  inter-plant¬ 
ing  in  young  orchards  than  the  othei-.s 
mentioned. 

The  various  plants  u.sed  as  cover 
crops  appear  to  influence  differently  the 
formation  of  nitrates  in  soil.  During 
the  last  two  years  some  of  these  have 
been  raised  on  continuous  plots  on  the 
exi>eriment  field  and  the  nitrate  content 
of  jthe  soil  determined  from  time  to 
time.  In  none  of  the  plots  was  there 
ii  marked  accumulation  of  nitrates  until 
the  crops  were  plowed  under.  The  date 
of  i)lowing  is  therefore  important.  It 
should  be  done  so  as  to  allow  the  ni¬ 
trates  to  develop  at  the  time  when  the 
trees  need  them.  It  seems  probable  that 
this  is  in  the  very  early  part  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  season.  If  that  is  the  case  plowing 
under  the  cover  crop  should  be  done 
very  early  in  the  Spring,  probably  as 
soon  as  the  laud  is  fit  to  plow.  Ni¬ 
trates  will  then  continue  to  develop  rap¬ 
idly  until  the  land  is  again  planted.  Til¬ 
lage  should  T)e  continued  late  enough  in 
the  season  to  insure  a  liberal  quantity  of 
nitrogen  for  the  trees.  Cover  crops  rec¬ 
ommended  are  the  clovers,  Soy  beans, 
and  vetch,  ^own  in  midsummer,  and 
plowed  early  in  the  .Spring  followed  by 
cultivation  in  the  early  i)art  of  Summer. 

Paul  Work,  of  Cornell,  said  that  mar¬ 
ket  gardening  has  been  changed  by  the 
auto  truck  and  canning  factory.  The 
.scoi)e  of  marketing  has  been  enlarged 
so  commercial  gardening  can  be  made 
profitable  if  done  at  points  distant  from 
inar.  et.  Vegetable  growing  is  adapted  to 
inter-cropping  young  orchards  and  helps 
to  pay  expenses  while  the  orchard  is 
coming  into  bearing.  The  man  who 
starts  an  orchard  with  a  small  capital 
must  live  while  waiting  for  his  fruit. 
There  are  instance.s  where  the  vegetables 
have  paid  for  the  land  and  made  a  liv¬ 
ing  for  the  owner  before  the  trees  bore 
ij’uit.  The  trees  are  sure  of  getting  good 
tillage  and  have  use  of  the  fertilizers  ap- 
plu'd  to  the  vegetables.  Some  of  the 
most  successful  orchardists,  he  said, 
have  developed  their  orchards  almost 
without  cost,  by  inter-cropping  with  veg¬ 
etables  and  catch  crops. 


The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  C. 
S.  ^Yilson.  said  that  thousands  of  boxes 
of  Westei-n  £yu4  are  being  sold  in  the  city 
of  llochester,  in  the  great  ox’chard  center 
of  the  world.  He  said  thp  restaurant 
keepers  want  apples  in  three  grades, 
they  can  sell  with  cream,  for  20,  10,  and 
5  cents,  according  to  the  size  and  quali¬ 
ty  of  the  apple.  The  We.stern  N.  Y. 
grower  can  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
the  most  fancy  city  trade.  All  over  the 
country  the  Western  fruit  is  displayed 
and  .sold,  often  shutting  out  N.  Y.  fruit. 
Western  growere  advertise  their  fruit 
everywhere,  until  i)eople  ask  for  it. 
New  York  growers  must  advertise  their 
best  fruit  so  the  consumer  will  know 
which  kind  to  buy  for  dessert  or  culin¬ 
ary  purposes.  The  State  societies  should 
start  a  propaganda  for  the  apples  so  we 
can  sell  our  apples  in  the  localities 
where  they  are  grown,  and  not  allow 
the  IS'estern  grower  to  take  away  our 
markets. 

S.  W.  Fletcher,  Prof,  of  Horticulture, 
State  f’ollege  of  Pennsylvania,  spoke  on 
the  outlook  for  profitable  apple  culture, 
lie  said  that  in  the  apple  business,  the 
boom  period  has  passetl  aud  we  are  in 
a  period  of  readjustment.  We  are  en¬ 
couraged  when  we  think  of  the  new 
plantings,  by  figuring  on  the  natural  in¬ 
crease  of  population  which  in  due  time 
will  double  in  this  country.  Only  a  part 
of  the  trees  planted  in  boom  years  will 
ever  come  into  profitable  bearing.  Prob¬ 
ably  less  than  00%  Avill  ever  become 
a  factor  in  the  market.  We  have  better 
storage  facilities  and  better  methods  of 
distribution.  There  is  but  little  new 
planting  of  the  smalt  fiirm  orchards. 
These  are  going  out  and  will  figure  less 
in  the  market  which  will  be  supplied  by 
the  large  commercial  orchards. 

Discouraging  factors  are  the  increase 
of  consumption  of  citrus  fruits,  and  the 
labor  problem.  The  future  will  require 
competition  between  other  fruit  indus¬ 
tries  and  the  public  must  have  good  fruit. 
The  fruit  must  be  as  well  advertised  as 
other  fruit.  It  means  organization  and 
standardization  of  apples  in  the  markets. 
Some  advantages  in  the  East  are  cheap¬ 
er  lands  and  nearness  to  the  largest 
markets.  We  have  better  storage  facili¬ 
ties  for  apples.  We  have  a  better  out¬ 
let  for  culls  that  can  be  worked  up  In 
by-products  and  sold  in  nearby  markets. 
Ultimately  it  will  be  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  in  the  apple  business  and  even 
now  the  i)rocess  of  elimination  has  be¬ 
gun.  The  prospect  is  bright,  but  not 
for  all  orchardists,  ‘but  only  for  those 
who  can  produce  the  best  fruit  the  most 
cheaply. 

M.  G.  Kains,  of  Port  Washington,  N. 
Y.,  spoke  on  pruning  problems  in  or¬ 
chard  renovation,  illustrating  the  subject 
with  a  stereopticon.  He  said  the  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  decide  which  trees  to 
operate  on.  Putting  in  young  trees  to 
take  the  place  of  the  old  ones  is  not  a, 
good  proposition.  Only  the  trees  that' 
have  sound  trunks  and  main  branches 
are  worth  our  effort  to  renew  them.  The 
right  way  is  to  remove  a  branch  so  as 
to  leave  no  stub  Avhatever.  The  wound 
may  be  treated  with  creosote  if  done 
carefully  so  as  not  to  touch  the  bark. 
Creosote  is  better  than  paint  for  wounds 
will  decay  under  paint.  Dehorning  can 
be  successfully  done  and  an  almost  en¬ 
tirely  new  top  grown.  A  tree  that  has 
a  large  growth  of  sprouts  from  the  base 
shows  that  the  root  system  is  still  goo(l 
and  the  tree  can  be  renewed.  Thus  with 
a  good  trunk  and  strong  crotches  we  can 
go  ahead  to  dehorn  or  prune.  Weak 
crotches  can  be  supplemented  for  a  time 
by  chains  or  wire,  but  these  may  become 
imbedded  in  the  tree  and  cause  decay. 
When  sawing  off  a  branch  first  start  be¬ 
low  and  saw  as  far  as  practicable  before 
sawing  the  top.  Do  not  prune  too  much 
in  one  yejir  as  it  throws  the  tree  out 
of  balance.  Avoid  square  angles  in  start¬ 
ing  an  upright  on  a  horizontal  branch. 
Kemember  that  most  of  the  fruit  grows 
on  fruit'  spure  so  leave  some  good 
healthy  wood  that  can  produce  plenty  of 
si)urs. 

O.  W.  Sehleussner,  U.  S.  Dei)t.  of 
Agriculture,  gave  an  illustrated  lecture 
on  a  co6i>erative  association  near  Sejit- 
tle,  that  has  made  the  growing  and  mar¬ 
keting  of  small  fruits  on  a  large  .scale 
profitable.  The  Sumner  Fruit  Shippers’ 
Association  use  15,000  pickers  in  the 
fields  and  several  'hundred  in  the  can¬ 
ning  factory.  It  is  a  stock  company  and 
the  fruit  growers  own  the  stock  in  small 
shares.  The  association  also  buys  sup¬ 
plies  for  its  members  and  so  saves  money 
both  in  buying  and  marketing.  With  a 
capital  stock  of  25,000  they  do  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  over  .$1,000,000  each  year.  The 
company  is  made  of  small  farmers,  own¬ 
ing  from  10  to  20  acres.  The  main  crops 
are  raspberries,  strawberries,  currants, 
and  cherries. 

A.  B.  Katkamier,  of  Macedon.  N.  Y., 
described  his  method  of  growing  straw- 
b(‘rries.  Mr.  Katkamiei’’s  own  words 
are  as  follows,:  “I  set  out  strawberries  in 
tlie  late  Fall.  This  seems  to  me  to  be 
important  information.  For  six  years  1 
have  'been  experimenting  and  from  this  . 
on  I  shall  set  about  all  my  berry  plants 
in  the  Fall,  beginning  any  time  after 
the  middle  of  October  and  continuing 
until  Winter  shuts  off  the  work,  or  un¬ 
til  all  my  plantings  are  out.  Of  course 
I  operate  on  a  small  scale — ^^beginning 
Nov.  18  I  set  out  7,000  strawberry 
jdants  and  finished  on  Dec.  8th.  lOKi. 
On  .Tan.  9  of  the  present  year  I  set 
out  a  few  score  of  strawberry  plants. 
Mr.  Katkamiei’S  thinks  he  gets  more 
berries  with  less  work  with  this  plan.” 

w.  H.  j. 


YOU  have  heard  of  the  man  whose  wife 
and  daughters  were  so  tired  of  the  old 
place  that  they  wanted  to  sell  it,  but  who 
ch^ged  their  minds  after  the  man  had  it 
painted  up  so  that  it  would  sell. 

There  isn’t  an  expenditure  or  an  investment 
about  your  building  that  counts  for  more 
than  good  painting— or  that  counts  in  so 
many  ways : 

Increase  in  market  value. 

Added  beauty  to  the  neighborhood. 

The  example  of  thrift. 

Pleasure  to  your  family  and  friends. 

Actual  protection  to  your  building. 

That  prosperous  look  which  helps  bring  prosperity. 

To  make  sure  of  these  results,  use 

Dutch  Boy 
White  Lead 

Paint  made  by  mixing  this  long-tested,  re¬ 
liable  pigment  with  pure  linseed  oil  comes 
pretty  close  to  meeting  every  paint  require¬ 
ment.  It  makes  a  smooth,  hard,  beautiful, 
non-cracking,  long-wearing  film  that  sticks 
close  to  the  wood  and  is  ready  for  repaint¬ 
ing  without  expensive  preparation. 


For  full  information  on  oainting, 
ask  us  for  Paint  Points  No.  J61 

National  Lead  Company 

New  York  Boston  Cincinnati  Cleveland 
Baffalo  ChicaKO  San  Francisco  St.  Louis 
(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia) 
(National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh) 


Red  lead  is  the 
best  ktiown  pre¬ 
ventive  of  rust 

Dutch  Boy 
Red  Lead 

comes  in  paste 
form  like  white 
lead,  in  steel 
kegs.  Stir  in  lin¬ 
seed  oil  and 
drier  and  it  is 
ready  to  apply. 
It  will  be  money 
in  your  pocket 
to  have  a  keg  of 
Dutch  Boy  Red 
Lead  always  at 
hand  to  touch 
up  the  numerous 
bits  of  metal 
about  the  farm. 


For  the  Land's  Saka~Use  Bowker's  Fertilizers 


Look  out  for 
your  Seed  Com! 


Much  complaint  about  poor  seed 
corn  has  been  heard.  Farmers 
say  it  has  been  soft,  immature, 
slow  to  germinate.  Seed  corn  to  be 
good,  must  be  well  ripened, 

GROW  YOUR  CORN  with 
BOWKER’S  FERTIUZER 

Broadcast  most  of  the  fertilizer;  but 
use  a  little  in  the  hill  or  drill.  It  will 
bring  the  crop  along  fast  and  ripen  it 
early.  Don't  grow  any  more  soft  com. 

At  the  R.  I.  Corn  Show  in  December,  the 
prizes  for  the  acre  contest  and  for  the  best  10  ears 
in  the  show  went  to  corn  grown  on  Bowker’s 
Fertilizer.  Ask  for  illustrated  catalogue  for  1917  show¬ 
ing  photographs  of  big  crops  (and  good  crops)  of  com,  etc. 

Ask  for  agent's  name  or  for  an  agency 

yourself,  Also  for  our  book  How  to  Get  •  Crop  of  Corn  ’  ’ 

BOWKER  FERTILIZER  CO. 


Boston,  New  York,  BoBalo,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore 

SUBSIDIARY  OP  THE  AMERICAN  ASRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
quick  reply  and  a  ^‘square  deal.’*  See 


R.  N,~Y,  and  you'll  get  a  1 
guarantee  editorial  page.  I 


I 


2M 


■Uhe  R  U  R  AL  N  E  W-YO  R  K  E  R 


Februarj-  24,  1917. 


“Accident”  never  produced  first  quality 
hay.  Get  a  good  stand — give  the  rootlets 
plenty  of  “Food”  early  in  the  growing  period. 
Friend  Farmer — hundreds  in  New  England  have 
proven  that 


HUBBARD'S 


BONE 

BASE 


FERTILIZERS 


contain  just  the  food  elements — a  reliable  balanced  ration  to  pilT  vigor  and 
growth  into  your  grass. 

Guaranteed  Analysis  of  Our  Famous  Hay  Maker 


Hubbard’s  “Bone  Base”  Oats  and  Top-Dressing 
Nitrogen  ...  6.00  to  7.00^  Equal  of  Ammonia  -  7.25  to  8.50?; 

Available  Phosphoric  Acid  6.00  to  7.00?;  Total  Phosphoric  Acid  12.00  to  14. OO?!! 
The  Phosphoric  Acid  is  all  from  Pure  Bone. 

Write  for  our  Grass  Literature — “The  Grass  Crop”  and  "Turning  Green  Grass 

into  Green- 


-^c 


The  ROGERS 
&  HUBBARD  CO., 

Dept.  A, 

Middletown,  Conn.  ] 

'  W'r  httvp  (t  Fertilizer 
that  Fits  {'<trh  crop 
I  (I  r  o  w  .*■ 


backs.” 

They’re  both 
packed  full  of  “Grass  facts. 

Also  let  us  help  you  with 
any  special  problems 
which  are  bother¬ 
ing  you. 


c 


— but  don't  spread  the  lime  with  a 
shovel.  Hertzler  &  Zook  Low- 
Down  Lime  Spreader  saves  lime 
and  labor  too.  Adjustable  flow,  force  feed.  Lowest 
price.  Capacity.  150  to  4.,ooo  ll>s.  Write  for  cata¬ 
logues  and  special  offer.  $24  and  up. 

HERTZLER  6c  ZOOK  COMPANY 
Box  C  Belleville,  Pa. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


HORSE-HICH,  BULL- 
STRONG,  PIG-TIGHT. 

Hade  of  Open  Hearth  wire 
heavily  galvanized — a  strong 
durable,  long-lasting,  rust-re¬ 
sisting  fence.  Sold  direct  to  the 
Fanner  at  wire  mill  prices. 
Here's  a  few  of  our  big  values : 
-Inch  Hog  Fence •  1  e^c  a  rod 
47-lnGh  Farm  Fence-  24i4e  •  rod 
48-inch  Poultry  Pence  -  ZBUc  a  rod 
Special  Prices  on  Galv.  Barbed  Wire 

I  and  Metal  Fence  Posts.  Our  Catalog  shows  100 
styles  and  heights  of  Farm.Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence 
at  money-saving  prices.  Write  to-day.  It’s  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  230  Muncle,  Ind. 


^^ragBlow  Out  Those  Stumps 


It’s  Easy,  Quick,  Cheap 

rm  Powder  is  the  easiest,  quickest  and  cheapest 
jans  of  removing  stumps,  repeated  tests  have 
wed.  The  Minnesota  Experiment  Station  found 
plosives  “blew  stumps  entirely  out  and  broke  them 
o  pieces  easily  handled.”  Clearyour  stump  land  with 


tools.  It  will  help  you  make  cheapest, fastest, hardest  work- 
idle  acres  pay  a  profit.  ing  farm  hand  you  can  get. 

Send  Coupon  for  Farm  Book — FREE 

Our  illustrated  book  “  Better  Farming ’’will  be  helpful 
to  every  land  owner.  Itihows  how  to  improve  soil,  raise 
bigger  crops,  blast  stumps  and  boulders,  and  do  all  kinds 
of  work  with  Atlas  Farm  Powder.  Mail  the  coupon  now. 

ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY  Offices:  Wilmington,  Del. 

Sales  Offices:  Birmingham,  Boston,  Houghton,  Joplin,  Kansas  City,  Knoxville, 
York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis 


New  Orleans,  New 


ATLAS  POWDER  CO. 
Wilmington,  Del.' 

Send  me  .vour74-pngc  book  "Better 
Farming.”  I  am  interested  in  the  use 
bf  explosives  for  the  purpose  before 
’’.vbif-K  I  ninrk  X.  ItlX  3 


Stump  Blasting 
Boulder  Blasting 
Subsoil  Blasting 
Tree  Planting 
Ditch  Digging 
Road  Building 


Address 


Keeping  Water  Out  of  Cellar 

Some  time  ago  an  inquirer  asked  how 
to  keep  water  out  of  cellar.  As  you  re¬ 
plied,  pla.stering  the  wall  with  anything 
will  not  atop  it.  as  I  know  from  exjfer- 
ience.  P>ut  there  is  one  way  to  stop  it, 
which  I  h.ave  employed  frequently. 

Cut  or.  dig  a  space  anywhere  from  IS 
to  24  inches  wide  along  the  wall  outside, 
clear  to  base  of  wall,  or  better,  a  few 
incln's  bidow  the  base.  Then  ’‘puddle” 
this  space  clear  uj)  :ibove  the  natural 
ground  surface,  forming  a  slope  away 
from  the  wall — “puddle”  in  this  case 
means  to  tiike  good  clay  and  fill  in  about 
four  or  not  over  six  inche.s  deep  and  wet 
it  until  it  is  thin  mud — thou  use  any 
common  rammer  and  ram  or  puddle  it 
until  there  is  no  chance  for  any  air 
spaces.  AVhen  this  is  done  full  length  of 
trencli,  fill  in  again  find  repeat  this 


process  fintil  tlie  desired  height  is  at¬ 
tained,  When  this  is  hardened,  it  will  be 
a  solid  mass,  almost  as  hard  as  cement, 
hut  with  no  crevices  or  porousnes.s  and 
will  positively  turn  water. 

In  doing  this  work,  there  must  be  ab¬ 
solutely  no  stones  in  the  clay,  large  or 
small,  no  chips,  stick.s,  or  anything  but 
clay.  If  there  is  .such  matter,  the  job 
will  be  wortble.ss  and  will  not  answer 
the  purpose.  If  done  intelligently  will 
co.st  no  more  than  drains,  pipes,  ete.,  and 
will  be  ;i  bett<'r  job.  The  jficture  shows 
how  this  Work  is  done*.  F.  K.  wii.sox. 

New  .lersey. 


How  Tree  Stumps  Are  Killed 

Will  .YOU  folvise  the  best  motliod  ot 
killing  the  slumps  and  runts  of  locust 
trf'cs’:'  .J.  1’. 

1‘asadena.  Md. 

The  i)crsistcnc(‘  with  which  the 
stumi)s  of  .«ome  trees  cling  to  life  creates 
a  pr<jhlem  wliicli  is  continufilly  confront¬ 
ing  the  farmer.  It  does  not  confine  it- 
.self  to  locust  trees,  hut  to  sever.'il  others 
which  have  the  sprouting  capacity  de- 
veloiied  to  a  higli  degree.  The  iilea  has 
occurred  to  many  that  it  might  he  pos¬ 
sible  to  kill  the  tree  by  the  injection 
of  poison  into  the  roots  or  ground.  There 
is  nothing  wliicli  is  sufficiently  penetrat¬ 
ing  to  kill  the  tree  which  would  not  ren¬ 
der  the  surrounding  soil  unfit  for  the 
support  of  otlier  plant  life.  The  only 
remedy  that  I  know  of  is  the  very  simple 
one  of  cutting  the  shoots  and  suckers 
back  close  to  the  ground.  It  is  suf¬ 
ficient  if  this  is  done  once  or  twice  dnr- 
ing  the  Summer.  Any  which  appear  lat¬ 
er  will  uudoubteeny  be  killed  during  the 
following  Winter.  By  Spring  the  stump 
will  h.'ivi'  become  .so  weakened  that  it 
cannot  send  forth  any  shoots,  or  at  best 
only  feeble  ones,  which  may  easily  be 
done  away  with  by  a  f<'W  strokes  of  the 
ax  or  grub  hoe. 

Perhaps  if  we  trace  briefly  the  coiirse 
of  the  food  substances  within  the  tree, 
it  will  help  to  explain  this  .sprouting 
ability  and  show  that,  after  all.  the  old 
simple  way  with  the  hand  ax  or  grub 
hoe  is  the  only  practicable  method  of 
killing  the  stumps  and  roots.  All  trees 
are  dependent  upon  earbouie  acid  gas, 
oxygen,  w.'iter,  and  mineral  salts  to  .sus¬ 
tain  life  and  growth.  These  are  obtained 
from  the  air  by  means  of  the  foliage, 
and  from  the  soil  through  the  roots.  The 
water  and  mineral  salts  are  ab.sorbed 
through  tiny,  sensitive  root  hairs,  and 
are  then  conducted  through  the  larger 
roots  (which  serve  ahso  as  anchors),  up¬ 
ward  into  the  trunk  and  thence  to  the 
leaves.  In  order  that  a  tree  may  live, 
it  is  not  only  necessary  that  the  water 
should  ascend  through  the  wood  to  the 
leaves,  but  it  is  also'  necessary  that  the 
manufactured  foods  should  descend 
through  the  living  portion  of  the  tree  to 
furnish  nourishment  of  the  roots  in 
order  that  they  may  live  and  perform 
their  function.  .Some  of  the  food  ma¬ 


terial,  as  it  is  carried  down  through 
the  soft,  inner  bark  of  the  branches  and 
trunk,  is  used  immediately  in  forming 
the  annual  rings,  flowers,  fruit  and 
other  pai'ts  of  the  tree.  Otlier  portions 
are  stored  away  in  the  medullary  rays  of 
the  wood  and  in  the  roots  preparatory 
to  starting  the  next  year’s  growth.  'In 
-the  Spring  and  early  .Summer  nearly  .ill 
the  food  which  the  tree  makes  avail.-ihlc 
is  used  in  the  production  of  leaves,  flow¬ 
ers.  and  new  growth  rings.  This  is 
n.'iturally  a  period  which  demands  a 
great  deal  of  the  tree’s  strength,  and  it 
iiecd.s  much  of  tlie  extra  food  which  it 
had  stored  during  the  previous  year, 
'rheii  as  Fall  approaches,  and  there  are 
comiiaratively  fewer  demands  upon  the 
tree,  it  begins  to  .store  away  food  for 
the  comiug  year.  -\s  a  result  of  this  al¬ 
ternate  storing  up  of  energy  and  draw¬ 
ing  of  resources,  the  tree  has  a  greater 
amount  of  stored-up  available  food  in 
the  Winter  than  in  the  middle  of  the 
Summer. 

In  spite  of  thi.s,  however,  trees  wliicli 
:ire  capable  of  sending  forth  sprouts  will 
do  so  to  a  cm'taiu  extent,  whether  cut  in 
the  Slimmer  or  Winter.  The  point  to 
bring  out  here  is  that  if  they  are  cut 
ill  the  Summer,  the  wood  in  the  sprouts 
produced  will  not  have  had  time  to 
harden,  and  will  be  winter-kiih'd.  'I'o 
draw  a  further  cuiiclusion  from  this,  it 
is  ca.sy  to  see  that  if  one  wants  to 
liroduce  sprouts,  tiie  time  to  cut  i.s  in 
the  Winter  when  the  tree  is  at  rest. 

The  stumps  of  the  locust  trees  which 
you  have  described  may  jiroduce  some 
more  shoots  this  coming  Spring.  They 
should  be  cut  down  close  to  the  ground 
during  the  Summer  If  they  sprout 
again,  it  should  not  cause  you  to  worry, 
because  they  will  not  be  very  vigorous 
and  will  undoubtedly  be  killed  during  the 
Winter.  This  reijuires  considerable  jia- 
tieiice  and  persistence,  hut  in  the  end  tlie 
.stump  will  become  exhausted  of  its  food 
and  killed.  o.  ir.  c. 


Wireworms  in  Potato  Soil 

I.  ill  you  iiiivise  me  as  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  ground  athected  with  wireworm.s 
for  seed  potatoes’/  2.  How  can  I  treat 
sccd_  oats  for  smiit’f  .t.  .7.  M. 

West  Aiistiiitowii,  ( ). 

1.  Tlic  wireworms  which  may  he  in 
your  .soil  are  very  unsatisfactory  to  fight. 
They  arc  the  result  of  the  adult  beetle 
depositing  eggs  on  the  ground  usually 
M'hen  it  is  in  sod.  'I'lie  wireworms  di'- 
velop  for  from  three,  to  five  years  before 
they  turn  to  adults  ready  to  again  lay 
egg.s.  The  most  idTective  remedy  is  late 
Fall  plowing,  as  this  turns  many  up  to 
oxiiosure  when  they  are  unable  to  jiro- 
tect  themselves.  Harrowing  late  in  the 
Fall  is  also  helpful.  If  they  are  very 
numerous  in  restricted  areas  tlie  wire- 
worms  can  he  effectively  destroyed  by 
placing  poisoned  bran  under  hoards 
around  the  field.  These  wireworm.s  are 
voracious  feeders  and  travel  around  in 
.search  of  their  food,  esiiecially  wlnui  the 
ground  is  keiit  harrowed  and  they  be¬ 
come  hungry  for  green  .stuff.  If.  after 
you  have  planted  potatoes  on  this  soil, 
you  find  that  the  wireworms  are  de¬ 
stroying  your  crop  you  had  better  dig  it 
as  soon  as  possible. 

2.  The  oat  sniiit,  about  which  you 
ask,  is  one  of  tlic  most  destructive  dis- 
ea.ses  we  have  and  at  the  same  time  it 
is  very  easily  controlled  because  the 
disease  is  carried  on  the  outside  of  the 
oat  seed  where  it  cau  he  very  effectively 
destroyed  with  formalin  solution.  Onh 
pound  of  formalin  solution  diluted  in  .oO 
gallons  of  water  should  make  enough 
solution  to  disinfect  ."lO  bushels  of  .seed. 
A  very  good  method  to  do  this  work  is  to 
spread  the  oats  on  a  floor  and  siiriiikle 
them  with  thi.s  solution.  Turn  them  over 
with  a  shovel  and  sprinkle  them  again  until 
they  are  evenly  moistened.  Then  shovel 
them  up  in  a  big  heap,  spread  the  hags 
over  the  heap  and  then  cover  the  en¬ 
tire  thing  with  canvas  for  from  six  to  12 
hours.  Thi.s  canvas  will  hold  in  the 
fumes  and  make  the  solution  thorough¬ 
ly  effective,  even  on  those  oats  on  the 
outside  of  the  pile  and  in  disinfecting 
the  bag.s.  The  seed  is  then  spread  out 
to  dry  and  should  be  frequently  stirred 
so  that  it  will  dry  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  fumes  given  off  may  irritate 
the  eyes  and  nose,  hut  are  not  iujuriou.s. 

D.  H. 
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Farm  Mechanics 


Power  from  Three-inch  Stream 


There  is  a  stream  of  water  flowing 
through  my  farm  sufficient  to  supply  a 
three-inch  pipe  and  give  a  fall  of  about 
50  feet.  I  wish  to  light  my  house  with 
electric  lights,  and  saw  wood  and  cut  corn 
for  silage  and  any  other  kind  of  light 
work.  What  horse  power  can  I  get  from 
the  fall  of  water?  c.  K.  c. 

New  York. 

A  three-inch  stream  of  water  is  a  very 
uncertain  quantity.  Water  weighs  8  l-.T 
lbs.  to  the  gallon.  The  old  rule,  “a  pint 
to  the  pound,”  is  nearly  right.  A  dozen 
gallons  to  100  lbs.  is  better.  Perhaps  the 
flow  is  very  slow,  say  .50  ft.  per  minute. 
,50  ft.  of  ,‘1-in.  pipe  holds  about  18  gallons 
or  152  lbs  of  water,  and  this  falling  .50 
ft.  gives  7,000  foot  pounds.  This  woukl 
not  serve  your  purpose,  as  it  takes  .‘t.O.OOO 
to  e(iual  one  horsepower.  If  the  pipe 
goes  down  a  steep  hill,  with  50  ft.  drop 
it  might  flow  10  times  as  fast,  or  70.000 
foot  pounds.  This  should  give  over  a 
horse  power  even  with  these  wasteful 
small  motors.  If  you  can  turn  the  stream 
into  a  barrel  and  see  how  many  seconds  it 
takes  to  fill  it,  you  could  determine  the 
power  available.  Don’t  try  to  bring  the 
water  in  a  .l-in.  pipe,  as  nearly  all  the 
power  would  be  lost  in  pipe  friction,  but 
use  a  6-in.  or  S-in.  pipe.  Then  the  small 
stream  would  move  slowly  in  the  large 
pipe,  eliminating  most  of  the  pipe  friction 
and  leaving  most  of  the  foot  pounds  avail¬ 
able  for  work.  One  horsepower  should 
give  12  good  lights  or  do  (luite  a  bit  of 
wood  sawing.  If  you  can  have  a  dam  and 
small  pond  at  the  sonrc*e.  .so  as  to  use  the 
24-hour  flow  in,  say  four  hours,  the  power 
would  be  at  least  six  times  as  great. 

A.  Q.  K. 


Blue  Clay  ;  Fireplace  Radiator 

1.  Seeking  information  let  me  a.sk  if 
any  analysis  of  blue  clay,  .so  far  as  you 
know,  indicates  that  it  posse.sses  value  as 
a  fertilizer  for  top-dressing?  I  have  seen 
heavy  clover  growing  upon  it  where  taken 
from  slides  in  a  railroad  cut,  with  no  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  no  top  soil  mixed  with  it.  Its 
odor  indicates  decajing  vegetable  matter. 
If  nobody  knows  about  it,  I  have  a  mind 
to  tr.v  it,  but  unsatisfactory  analysis 
alone  would  not  convince  me.  In  the 
large  R.  N.-Y.  family  some  few  may  have 
tried  it. 

2.  Again,  has  anyone  connected  a  coil 

in  fireplace,  where  half  the  heat  is 
wasted,  with  radiators  in  other  rof)ms 
for  heating  by  hot  water?  G.  s.  i*. 

Maine. 

1.  Many  sami)le.s  of  clay  are  rich  in  lime 
and  potash — some  of  them  might  almost 
be  called  marl.  When  spread  out  and 
“weathered”  or  mixed  with  sand  or  loam 
they  will  promote  the  growth  of  clover, 
but  they  vary  quite  a  little  in  composi¬ 
tion. 

2.  Several  readers  have  rej)orted  success 
in  using  a  coil  or  drum  in  the  fireplace  for 
providing  hot  water.  The  majority  say  it 
has  not  been  successful.  The  theory 
set'ins  good,  but  does  not  seem  to  work 
right. 

More  About  Concrete  Tile 

On  reading  the  letters  from  the 
Michigan  reader.s,  page  1416,  I  ex.imined 
the  first  tile  that  I  made  and  sold.  They 
have  been  in  the  ground  18  months,  and 
are  in  perfect  condition,  harder  than 
when  first  put  in.  The  trouble  with  the 
tile  in  Michigan  was  in  the  manufactur¬ 
ing.  They  either  were  not  properly  pack¬ 
ed  or  not  cui’ed  right,  as  one  of  the 
Michigan  readers  says  that  they  can  put 
in  foundation  walls  of  cement.  If  the 
trouble  was  due  to  the  soil,  it  would  act 
the  same  on  a  foundation.  A  tile  that 
is  properly  made  and  not  cured  right  is 
of  no  use,  nor  is  a  tile  that  is  not  i)rop- 
erly  made  and  rightly  cured.  To  get  a 
first-class  tile  it  must  be  properly  pack¬ 
ed  from  properly  proportioned  material, 
and  then  properly  cured.  II.  S.  R.  of 
Mas.sachusetts  can  make  good  tile  on  the 
farm,  but  should  be  careful  to  get  a  ma¬ 
chine  that  will  make  a  first-class  tile 
which  if  properly  cured  will  be  more 
satisfactory  than  clay  tile,  and  cheaper. 

Michigan.  rai.pii  bi'sh. 

Our  experience  with  cement  tile  has 
been  perfectly  satisfactory.  Some  time 
previous  to  1870  my  father  put  a  line 
of  cement  tile  through  a  low  spot  in  a 
meadow  and  it  is  still  doing  good  work, 
cement  used  was  Rosendale,  as 


Portland  in  those  days  was  too  expen¬ 
sive.  In  putting  down  a  drain  at  right 
angle  to  this  one  in  lOlJ  we  found  the 
tile  to  be  as  hard  as  the  day  they  were 
put  in.  The  frost  apparently  ha.«;  no 
bad  eflect  on  it,  foi-  in  smite  (thtces  it  is 
only  about  20  inches  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face.  (HAS.  E.  WIC'KES. 

Dutche.ss  Co.,  N.  Y. 

In  order  to  dritin  eight  acres  of  val¬ 
uable  land  I  hiid  to  find  an  outlet 
through  a  deep  biink  of  sand  and  gravel, 
which  was  over  1200  feet  in  length.  I 
litid  400  feet  of  clay  tile  and  remainder 
of  cement  mad<'  by  myself  of  the  best 
aggregate,  good,  clean  wash  gravel  and 
sand  and  three  brands  of  cement,  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  4  to  1,  which  made  first-class 
cenumt.  Tile  two  feet  long  10  inches  in 
diameter,  the  walls  of  the  tile  1%-in. 
thick.  I  put  them  through  the  sand 
knoll  fP/l>  feet  deep  and  the  job  cost  me 
about  .8500  and  in  two  years  the  line 
commenced  to  sink  and  on  investigating 
found  the  cement  tile  was  just  as  soft 
in  the  bottom  as  gravel  and  sand  would 
be  without  cement,  utterly  worthless. 
At  this  A-ery  time  I  am  replacing  them 
with  good  hard-burnt  clay  tile.  There  are 
thousands  of  feet  of  cement  tile  in  this 
location  that  have  gone  the  same  way. 

Madison.  O.  u.  E.  B. 


,w,.  Sawdust  on  Cement  Floor 

On  page  1504  is  an  inquiry  regarding 
cement  floor  for  cow  stables.  While 
what  I  have  to  say  is  not  in  answer  to 
that,  the  idea  may  be  useful  to  you  at 
some  time.  When  we  put  in  our  con¬ 
crete  floor,  it  Avas  troAvelled  too  smooth, 
and  the  cows  slipped.  We  tried  Aarious 
plans,  and  finally  used  saAvdust.  A  thin 
layer  is  spread  on  the  concrete  under  the 
regular  litter,  and  it  answers  the  purpose 
very  Avell.  We  have  used  the  discarded 
sawdust  from  the  ice-house  and  from 
neighbors'  ice-houses,  Avhich  costs  us 
only  the  trouble  of  carting.  This  is 
better  than  iieAV  sawdust,  as  it  is  Avell 
rotted  and  is  not  objectionable  on  the 
ground  when  it  goes  out  on  the  manure. 
Of  course,  it  is  spread  out  to^dry  before 
using.  AVe  usually  have  the  heap  back 
of  the  barn,  and  during  the  Summer 
months  scrape  off  tAvo  or  three  inches 
from  the  top  as  it  dries,  and  store  it  in 
a  bA>x  stall  for  use  as  needed. 

Ncav  .Tersey.  il.  E.  deats. 


Whitewash  or  Lime  Paint 

Every  year  there  are  dozens  of  calls 
for  superior  whitewash  mixtures  or 
“cold  AA’ater  paint.s.”  8o  we  print  the 
folloAving — which  should  be  kept  for  ref¬ 
erence. 

Goverxmext  Whiteava.sti.  Slake 
half  a  bushel  of  unslaked  lime  with  boil¬ 
ing  Avater,  keeping  it  covered  during  the 
pro(^ss.  Strain  it  and  add  a  peck  of 
salt,  dissolved  in  Avarm  Avater ;  three 


pounds  of  ground  rice  put  in  boiling 
water  and  boiled  to  a  thin  paste ;  half 
a  pound  of  Spanhsh  Avhiting  and  a  pound 
of  clear  glue,  dissoh-ed  in  warm  water; 
mix  these  Avell  together  and  let  the  mix¬ 
ture  stand  for  several  days.  Keep  the 
wash  thus  prepared  in  a  kettle  or  por¬ 
table  furnace ;  and  when  used,  put  it 
on  as  hot  as  possible,  Avith  paiuter-s’  or 
Avhitewash  brushes. 

Factory  AVuiteaa’-asii.  —  What  is 
knoAvn  as  factory  whitcAvash  is  made  by 
slaking  62  pounds  of  quicklime  in  15 
gallons  of  vA’ater.  Keep  this  stirred  while 
slaking.  Take  2V^  pounds  of  rye  flour, 
beat  it  up  in  half  gallon  of  cold  Avater 
and  then  add  tAVo  gallons  of  boiling 
water.  Take  2l^  pounds  of  ctunmon  salt 
and  dissolve  in  2^  gallons  of  hot  Avater. 
Mix  the  rye  flour  and  salt  solution  and 
add  it  to  the  lime  Avash,  aa-cII  stirred. 

AYaterproof  AV  iteavash. — Take  62 
pounds  of  quicklime  and  slake  Avith  12 
gallons  of  hot  water.  Take  tAvo  pounds 
of  table  salt  and  one  pound  of  sulphate 
of  zinc  and  di.ssolve  together  in  tAvo  gal¬ 
lons  of  boiling  Avater.  Mix  the  .salt  and 
lime  solution  and  then  add  tAvo  gallons 
of  .skimmed  milk  Avell  mixed  up  together. 
In  some  cases  I’ortland  cement  is  addecl 
to  the  lime  and  salt  mixture.  A  quantity 
of  alum  added  to  a  lime  AvhiteAvash,  one 
ounce  to  the  gallon,  Avill  prevent  rubbing 
off.  Molasses  one  pound  to  five  gallons 
of  AvhiteAvash  makes  lime  more  soluble 
and  causes  it  to  penetrate  more  deeply. 
In  some  cases  Avater  glass  one  part  to 
10  is  added  to  the  AvhiteAvash  to  make  a 
fireproof  surface ;  one  pound  of  cheap 
soap  dissolved  in  boiling  water  and  add- 
ded  to  five  gallons  of  a  thick  Avhitewash 
will  give  it  a  gloss  someAvhat  like  a  paint. 
In  applying  Avhitewa.sh  no  attejniit  should 
be  made  to  rub  it  in,  as  Avith  an  oil 
paint,  but  simply  brinsh  it  in  lightly  over 
the  surface. 
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Ask  Thkm. — I  have  had  over  .*^0  ques- 
tioijs  much  like  the  ff)l]()\ving : 

I  have  about  l.'iO  bushels  of  jiotatnes 
in  a  cellar  under  an  unheated  house, 
which  I  am  kee))inf'  foi-  seed.  During  a 
recent  cold  snap  the  temperature  went  to 
two  l)e]i)w  zero  on  the  outside,  and  a  ther¬ 
mometer  showed  .‘50  degrees  in  the  cellar. 
A  dishj)an  of  water  on  the  cellar  floor 
froze  one-half  inch  on  top.  lint  so  fai'  as 
I  can  see.  and  I  have  examined  them 
carefully  inside  and  out.  the  potatoes  are 
not  frozen  or  frosted  at  all.  Now  some 
one  advises  me  that  the.se  potatoes  are  not 
fit  to  plant,  and  will  not  germinate.  Imv- 
ing  been  subjected  to  a  freezing  temiter- 
ature.  even  though  they,  apparently,  show 
no  signs  of  it.  Is  this  a  fact?  .1.  ii.  n. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

I  have  some  cow  i)eas  from  last  year. 
Will  they  grow  just  .as  well  this  year? 

New  S'ork.  I..  S. 

Your  scicmfiTic  man  may  look  wise  at 
such  questions,  and  the  pr.actical  man 
may  give  an  opinion,  hut  the  only  one.s  to 
give  the  true  answer  are  the  potatoes  and 
the  coAv  iieas.  Why  not  a.sk  them? 
Select  fair  sami)les  of  the  iiotatoes  from 
dilVei'cnt  ))arts  of  th<‘  h)t.  Cut  them  as 
you  would  for  seed,  and  leave  them  ex- 
jtosed  to  the  sun  in  a  warm  room,  or  plant 
in  pots  or  boxes.  If  the  sju’outs  are  alive 
and  .strong  they  will  start  and  grow.  If 
they  have  hven  injured  by  frost  tliey  will 
either  not  start  at  all.  or  make  a  poor, 
feeble  growth.  You  can  tell  by  their  ac¬ 
tual-  behavior  whether  they  ai'e  fit  for 
seed — and  in  no  otln'r  way.  I  think  this 
seed  is  all  right,  hut  the  potatoes  are  not 
guided  by  thought — hut  rather  by  “in¬ 
stinct”  or  habit.  Ask  them  ! 

Miich  the  same  is  true  of  the  cow  i^eas. 
'I'hey  may  ho  full  of  weevils ;  they  may 
have  been  wet  or  damaged  in  some  way. 
No  guess  will  answer.  Ask  the  peas! 
I'lant  a  few  of  them  in  boxes  or  pots,  or 
|iut  some  of  them  in  damp  cloth  and 
keep  in  a  waian  i>laee.  If  they  sprout 
readily  and  make  a  good  .start,  go  ahead 
and  jdant  them.  If  tlu'y  are  dead  or 
sickly  they  will  show  it  in  tlu'  test,  and 
if  the  sjimjdes  do  not  start  properly — far 
better  f<‘ed  them  jiiid  try  new  seed. 

Hkh Avion. — It  is  often  hard  for  me  to 
und(>rstand  why  )>eoplc  seem  to  prefer  a 
guess  froiii  some  stranger  to  a  simple 
ti'st  of  this  sort.  The  (jue.stions  run  all 
through  the  list  from  bugs  to  boys.  One 
woman  says  her  baby  has  a  cough — 
what  medicine  shall  sin*  give?  ATho 
would  care  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
advising  without  seeing  the  baby  and 
knowing  about  conditions?  The  local  doc¬ 
tor  or  some  good  nurse  should  te.st  the  be¬ 
havior  of  the  baby.  There  are  many 
things  about  which  a  f.air  opinion  from 
some  exi>erienced  farun'r  would  help,  yet 
then*  an*  more  of  them  which  could  only 
lie  settl(*<l  by  “asking  the  actor.”  .lust 
now  the  hardest  thing  we  have  to  do  is 
to  try  to  .show  back-to-the-landers  how  im- 
l)ossible  it  is  for  us  to  tell  them  whether 
they  can  make  good  in  the  country  or 
not  I  In  one  case  a  nnin  came  saying  that 
he  wanted  to  leave  a  good  job  and  go  to 
raising  chickens.  lie  had  never  done  it — 
knew  nothing  about  poultry,  but  thought 
In*  could  do  it.  Sonn*  benevolent  friend 
offered  to  sell  him  a  good  outfit  “cheap.” 
iind  his  mother-in-law  had  finally  agreed 
to  finance  him,  if  I  would  say.  in  writing, 
that  he  would  be  likely  to  succeed.  Five 
minutes’  talk  convinced  me  that  he  would 
.sur(*ly  fail,  and  I  t(dd  him  so.  That  man 
will  always  beliew*  that  I  entered  into  a 
consiiiracy  with  mother-in-law !  It  is 
reasonably  safe  to  a.sk  the  potatoes  or 
the  hens,  or  the  peas,  but  asking  dollars 
which  b(*long  to  some  one  else  is  risky 
business. 

T’kactk  ai.  Experience. — Now  here  is 
an  extract  from  the  letter  of  a  profe.s- 
.sional  nuin  who  thinks  he  would  like  to  be 
a  farmer : 

You  see  I  have  had  virtually  no  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  working  land  on  a 
largCi  scab*  on  a  commercial  basis.  Is 
such  exja'rience  necessary,  or  could  I  rea¬ 
sonably  exi)(*ct  to  be  able  to  work  Ijind 
with  the  helj)  of  a  hired  man.  county 
agents,  and  the  State  college  experts, 
with  what  advice  I  could  get  from  neigh¬ 
bors  and  the  (Jrange  on  local  conditions? 

Now  suppose  this  man  w^ere  a  doctor. 
AVhat  would  he  say  to  one  who  wanted  to 
enter  the  medical  profession  and  thought 
he  could  make  a  success  by  reading  medi¬ 
cal  books  and  papers  and  asking  other 
doctors?  He  would  call  the  plan  ridicu¬ 


lous  from  the  first,  yet  he  cannot  see 
why  practical  farmers  should  smile  at  his 
idea  of  depending  on  the  hii’ed  man,  the 
county  agent,  and  the  college  profes.sors. 
I  grant  that  there  are  many  hired  men 
la  tter  able  to  run  a  farm  than  the  boss 
or  the  county  agent,  hut  unless  the  boss 
knows,  right  through  his  own  hands,  what 
to  do,  promjitly  and  accurately,  he  will 
soon  be  bossed  off  his  farm  by  nature  and 
a  mortgage.  The  only  way  for  such  a 
man  to  get  his  question  answered  is  to 
ask  the  job.  Let  him  work  through  the 
sea.son  as  hired  man  for  some  good  farmer 
and  he  will  find  out. 

Askino  Qt’ESTIons. — I  have  a  letter 
from  a  man  who  has  rented  a  farm  near 
a  good-sized  city.  He  will  bold  on  to  his 
job  in  town  and  come  and  go  from  the 
farm,  lie  has  worked  an  acre  well  and 
now  will  try  l.'l  acres.  Here  he  comes: 

For  a  .$l>f)0  horse,  what  amount  of  oats 
shall  I  have  to  feed  if  he  has  plenty  of 
jtasture  in  Summer  and  hay  in  Winter, 
also  what  el.se,  if  anything?  I  have  asked 
different  iieople  with  hor.ses  and  they  none 
of  them  agree.  You  will  probably  think 
this  a  vei'y  ignorant  question,  but  am 
delightfully  ignorant  of  farm  affairs,  but 
luckily  not  afraid  to  ask  questions  and 
learn,  in  which  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall 
be  much  assi.sted  by  studying  The  R 
N.-Y.  R.  E. 

d'his  horse  is  to  carry  the  man  back 
and  forth  and  do  some  cultivating  I 
should  feed  him  about  six  quarts  of  oats 
per  day  and  a  little  dry  hay  in  addition. 
I  think  a  ivorking  horse  should  have  some 
dry  fodder.  This  man  has  the  right  idea 
The  R.  N.-Y.  can  a.ssist.  but  it  cannot 
dictate  or  .settle  things. 

IIoxiE  Rioiits. — f'ince  we  have  advo¬ 
cated  the  interests  of  the  sheep  as  against 
the  cur  dog  several  dog  men  have  been 
growling  at  us.  Among  others  Mr.  .lohn 
Gormly,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  no  use  for 
a  sheep.  lie  says  the  dogs  are  worth  far 
more  than  the  sheep.  Here  is  a  sample  of 
his  argument : 

MHiy  should  the  whole  State  be  incon¬ 
venienced  because  sheep  people  are  lazy? 
It  takes  no  sage  to  understand  that  the 
country  dog  saves  projierty  every  year 
for  each  farmer  of  nuiny  times  the  value 
of  all  the  sheep  in  the  State.  To  police 
each  farm  as  well  as  the  dog  does  the 
work  could  not  be  done  b.v  two  men — 
one  for  night  and  one  for  day  duty  at  a 
total  cost  of  .$<}  per  day  for  each  farm,  or 
$1,800  per  year  per  farm.  What  safety 
has  any  farm  but  in  its  faithful  dog? 
Really  to  be  fair,  the  State  should  pay  for 
the  police  work  the  farm  dog  does. 

He  says  if  the  dog  tax  goes  up  yon 
cannot  buy  poultry  or  eggs  because 
thieves  will  take  all  the  poultry.  In  our 
counti’y  dogs  kill  and  steal  chickens  and 
eat  eggs  when  they  can  find  them.  Now 
we  have  three  dogs  on  the  farm  and  I 
claim  they  luive  rights  which  the  public 
should  respect.  I  also  claim  that  the 
dog’s  rights  are  home  rights.  He  has  no 
business  off  his  owner’s  farm.  Our  dogs 
stay  at  home.  They  hunt  woodchucks  and 
vermin  on  our  own  farm  and  seem  to 
know  our  boundaries  and  more  than  pay 
their  way  in  service.  I  grant  that  some 
dogs  do  police  duty,  but  that  is  a  home 
joh,  and  if  a  dog  attends  to  it  he  never 
will  kill  sheep.  The  dogs  which  roam  at 
night  and  do  damage  on  my  farm  are  not 
at  police  duty,  and  have  no  business  on 
my  property.  I  am  taxed  heavily  every 
year  to  pay  for  damage  and  loss  done  hv 
people  who  get  drunk  or  by  thieves  and 
other  criminals.  As  for  the  State  paying 
for  dog  protection — that  is  a  new  one.  I 
know  a  man  who  keeps  six  useless  dogs 
which  are  .seldom  fed  at  home.  The 
State  ought  to  pay  this  man  about  as 
much  !is  it  pays  the  Governor !  I  shall 
not  argue  any  such  proposition  as  the 
claim  that  dogs  are  worth  in  to  society 
than  sheej).  I  am  not  a  dog  hater.  The 
dog  has  his  rights,  hut  they  are  home 
rights.  I  think  the  roaming  dog  is  a 
menace,  and  I  think  a  strong  dog  law  will 
cut  out  the  curs  and  keep  the  honest  dogs 
at  home — where  they  belong.  ii.  w.  c. 


That  Skunk  Dog 

Father  asked  me  to  write  this  note  in 
partial  answer  to  the  question  about  a 
dog  for  catching  skunks,  on  page  .ol. 
His  brother  at  one  time  raised  shepherd 
dogs.  By  accident  there  was  a  litter  of 
pups  of  the  cross  mentioned  in  this  ques¬ 
tion,  part  foxhound  and  part  shepherd. 
Two  of  the  pups  were  so  ugly  it  was  not 
even  safe  for  their  master  to  go  near 
them,  so  they  had  to  be  killed.  The 
others  were  useless  for  any  purjiose  what¬ 
ever.  E.  .s.  K. 


Case 

10-20 


Not  Merely  for  Plowing 

The  Case  10-20  Tractor  is  adapted  for  all 
kinds  of  farm  work.  It  pulls  manure  spreaders, 
harrows,  planters,  hay  tools,  harvesters,  road-scrapers, 
etc.  It  will  drive  silo-fillers,  threshers,  balers,  feed- 
mills,  lime  pulverizers  and  do  many  other  belt  jobs. 

The  Product  of  75  Years’  Experience 

Because  of  this  long  experience  in  the  manufacture 
of  farm  implements  it  is  natural  that  Case  products 
represent  values  that  cannot  be  duplicated.  The 
Case  10-20  weighs  only  4800  lbs. — much  less  than 
other  tractors  of  equal  capacity.  It  has  a  four-cylinder 
Case-made  motor  which  our  experience  has  proved 
absolutely  essential  in  any  light  tractor.  The  Case 
10-20  tractor  is  designed  with  utmost  simplicity  and 
freedom  from  complicated  parts.  All  parts  of  the 
motor  are  easily  accessible,  so  ho  dismantling  is 
necessary  for  any  adjustment. 


Designed  and  Built 
in  Case  Shops 

Every  Case  tractor  is  de¬ 
signed  and  built  by  Case- 
trained  workmen,  right  in 
Case  shops.  It  is  not  bought 
piece  by  piece  outside  and  as¬ 
sembled.  This  includes  our 
specially  designed  tractor  mo¬ 
tor.  We  know  that  Case 
Tractors  represent  the  best 
that  experience,  money,  time 
and  modern  machinery  can 
produce.  That’s  why  every 
Case  product  is  backed  by  an 
absolute  guarantee  to  perform 
as  well,  or  better,  than  any 
other  product  of  its  kind. 


All  Case  Products 
Lead 

Case  steam  engines,  Case 
threshing  machines,  Case 
road  machinery  are  all  lead¬ 
ers  in  their  own  field.  Each 
one  offers  the  utmost  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  price,  performance, 
reliability  and  service. 

Write  today  for  our  com¬ 
plete  Case  catalog.  It  is  an 
album  of  information  that 
should  be  on  the  table  in 
every  farm  sitting  room. 
It  is  beautifully  printed,  with 
many  interesting  scenes  and 
reproductions  in  color. 


J.  L  Case  T.  M.  Co.,  Inc.,  264 Erie  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 

Founded  1842 


There  are  five  sizes 
of  CaseT  ractors— the 
9-18,  10-20,  12-25, 
20-40,30-60.  Asize 
for  every  farm. 


Write  TODAY  for 
more  information 
about  the  Case  10-20 
tractor  or  whatever 
size  you  need. 
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Plain  Talk 
by  a  Big  Man 


“Less  than  40%  of  the  land  in  the  count^^  is 
reasonably  well  cultivated;  less  than  12%  yields 
maximum  returns.  We  had  better  frankly  face 
the  fact  that  we  are  relatively  inefficient,  take 
Stock  of  our  shortcomings  and  earnestly  seek  the 
remedy,”  says  Sec’y  Houston,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agriculture.  And,  the  remedy? 
Better  tillage.  Liberate  plant  food,  conserve  moisture  and  aerate  the  Soil,  by 
thorough  pulverizing  with 

Disk  Harrows 
and  Plows 

The  cutlery  steel  disks,  forged  sharp,  cut  through  sod  and  trash,  leaving  the  soil  fine 
and  level.  The  Double  Action  Harrow  has  a  rigid  main  frame  so  rear  disks  can  not 
slue.  Close  hitch,  perfect  balance  and  hardwood  oil-soaked  bearings  make  draft  light. 
No  tongue  truck  required.  There’s  a  Cutaway  to  meet  your  need.  If  your  dealer  has 
not  the  genuine  Cutaway,  write  us. 

Get  our  free  book,  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.”  Write  today. 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY 

Maker  of  the  original  CLARK  disk  harrows 

3924  Main  Street  Higganum.  Coon. 
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Sunscald  Upon  Apples 

At  harvest  time  in  the  Fall  apple 
growers  may  find  a  number  of  speci¬ 
mens  upon  the  trees  that  appear  to  have 
scordhed  or  burned  spots  upon  them. 
These  spots  sometimes  appear  as  light 
colored  areas  -with  a  slight  tinge  of 
brown  about  the  edges.  In  very  mild 
cases  these  spots  may  appear  as  slightly 
browned  areas  upon  red  apples.  In  se¬ 
vere  cases  the  skin  of  the  fruit  may  be 
roughened.  Such  apples  have  been  in¬ 


ference  in  the  yield  between  the  large 
and  small  seed ;  have  also  seen  it  tried 
once  by  a  neighbor  with  the  same  re¬ 
sults.  Some  of  this  seed  was  too  small 
to  go  in  with  the  “seconds.”  These  very 
small  potatoes  were  planted  whole.  The 
seconds  were  cut  in  two  or  three  pieces 
according  to  size.  In  ordinary  times  it 
would  seem  that  it  would  not  be  wise 
(from  a  theoretical  standpoint  at  least) 
to  make  a  practice  of  using  small  seed. 
But  at  a  time  like  this,  when  potatoes 
are  so  very  high,  we  believe  it  will  be 
a  paying  proposition^  to  use  the  smaller 
potatoes  for  seed.  '  We  intend  to  use  our 
small  potatoes  this  coming  season  for 
the  late  crop,  and  feel  we  shall  be  gain¬ 
ing  by  so  doing.  We  intend  to  use  a 
fair-sized  seed  piece  (the  smaller  ones 
being  planted  whole)  and  for  one  year 


The  Effects  of  Sunscald  Upon  Applet 


jured  by  sunsCald  during  the  Summer. 
In  severe  cases  sunscald  may  be  .so  se¬ 
vere  as  to  cause  considerable  areas  upon 
the  small  green  apples  to  turn  brown  and 
decay  within  a  short  time.  In  fact  it  is 
generally  the  slightly  burned  specimens 
that  remain  upon  the  tree  until  maturity. 
Specimens  which  are  slightly  affected 
have  a  characteristic  greenish  white  spot 
where  the  injury  occurs. 

Sunscald  upon  apples  is  likely  to  oc¬ 
cur  during  periods  of  drought  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  If  the  moisture  in  the  soil  is  so 
deficient  as  to  cause  wilting  of  the  fol¬ 
iage  upon  the  trees  during  hot  bright 
days,  some  sunburning  or  scalding  of 
the  fruit  is  almost  certain  to  occur.  It 
is  especially  serious  upon  shallow  soil 
and  in  the  case  of  .shallow-rooted  trees. 
Dwarf  apples  not  infrequently  experience 
such  injury  since  their  root  system  is 
shallow  and  relatively  limited.  To  pre¬ 
vent  such  injuries,  deep,  well-drained 
soils  should  be  selected  for  the  culture 
of  apples  and  a  system  of  thoroiigh  cul¬ 
ture  should  be  maintained  from  early 
in  the  Spring  until  about  August  first. 
The  more  .shallow  the  soil  and  the  drier 
the  season,  the  more  imi)ortant  it  is  to 
maintain  a  good  soil  mulch  in  the  or¬ 
chard  by  frequent  culture. 

Jt.  A.  BLAKE. 


Norway  Spruce  for  Wind-break 

I  would  like  to  set  out  an  evergreen 
hedge  as  a  wind-break  around  my  barn¬ 
yard  this  Spring.  Will  you  give  me  in¬ 
formation  how  to  fit  the  soil  and  how  far 
apart  to  plant?  What  kind  of  trees 
would  be  the  Ix^st  for  such  a  hedge? 

Xewfield,  N.  Y.  j.  N. 

For  your  latitude,  the  Norway  spruc‘e 
will  probably  be  the  best  for  this  pur- 
po.se.  This  evergreen  is  very  hardy,  a 
fairly  rapid  grower  and  makes  a  most  ex¬ 
cellent  wind-break  either  in  hedge  or  when 
planted  in  large  clumps.  For  trees  three 
to  four  feet  high  a  trench  two  feet  wide 
should  he  opened.  Throw  all  the  top  soil 
out,  then  put  in  the  trench  well-rotted 
stable  manure  to  a  depth  of  a  couple  of 
inches,  and  spade  it  into  the  subsoil  as 
deei)ly  as  possible,  mixing  it  well  with  the 
subsoil.  After  the  manure  has  been 
spaded  in  the  full  length  of  the  trench 
go  through  it  from  end  to  end  and  tramp 
the  subsoil  down  with  the  feet  until  it  is 
just  moderately  firm.  This  is  done  to 
prevent  settling  after  the  trees  are 
planted.  Now  fill  in  enough  of  the  toi) 
soil  to  make  the  trench  the  proper  depth 
for  planting,  mixing  a  liberal  quantity  of 
raw  bone  meal  with  the  soil  as  it  is  put  in  ! 
the  trench.  The  trees  may  be  planted  .^0  j 
to  £30  inches  apart,  according  to  how  j 
dense  a  hedge  may  be  desired.  K.  j 


Small  Potatoes  for  Seed 

We  grow  very  few  early  white  pota¬ 
toes.  and  have  never  tried  small  seed 
for  that  crop.  For  the  late  crop  though 
(Hoosiers  and  Red  Skins)  we  have  tried 
small  seed  on  two  occasions  and  did  not 
on  either  occasion  see  a  particle  of  dif¬ 


at  least  we  do  not  believe  there  will  be 
any  falling  off  in  the  yield. 

New  Jer.sey.  tkucker,  jr. 

In  my  opinion,  advi.sability  of  using 
small  potato  seed  depends  upon  its 
source.  For  my  commercial  seed  crop 
I  plant  only  selects  as  to  size  and  type, 
and  so  far  as  possible  from  crop  seeded 
from  special  breeding,  and  I  have  many 
satisfied  customers  for  the  thirds,  tubers 
to  three  ounce.s.  I  have  my.self 
grown  successful  crops  from  the  culls, 
tubers  of  still  smaller  size,  in  one  in¬ 
stance  nearly  70  bushels  from  one  bushel 
seed  of  tubers  averaging  probably  less 
than  one-quarter  ounce.  I  am  almost 
ready  to  say  that  for  table  crop  plant¬ 
ing  I  w'ould  prefer  the  small  seed,  and 
this  on  the  score  of  economy,  less  quan¬ 
tity  ll•<Mluirod  and  its  less  value  per 
bushel. 

The  grower  who  plants  from  an  un¬ 
healthy  crop  or  an  unseen  crop  or  the 
crop  of  an  unknown  grower,  or  grower 
of  unknown  integrity  is  taking  a  long 
chance,  and,  under  the.se  same  circum- 
.stance.s,  use  of  the  small  seed,  refuse  of 
the  bin,  becomes  an  entirely  different 
proposition  and  I  think  should  be  dis¬ 
couraged.  If  there  are  run  out,  or  weak, 
or  unhealthy,  or  diseased  plants  in  the 
field  you  get  practically  their  entire  pro¬ 
duct  in  the  small  grade,  while  in  the  large 
grade  j’ou  stand  a  chance  of  getting  the 
product  of  best  yielding  healthiest  plants. 

New  York.  e.  a.  hill. 


The  Genuine 


MW,. 


This  sealed  parchment  container  identifies 
the  GENUINE  McQuay-Norris 
\e».k.-^oof  Piston  Rings.  Garage  and 
repair  men  can  give  you  immediate  service. 
If  you  have  any  difficulty  getting  them, 
write  us.  We’ll  see  you  are  supplied. 

FREE  "To  Have  and  to  Hold 

BOOKLET  Power.”  You  need  it. 
McQuay-NorrIs  Manufacturing  Co. 
[  2878  Locust  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


This  is  the  Year  to 

HOME-MIX 

YOUR  FERTILIZER! 

Don’t  pay  freight  on  useless  filler. 

Write  for  Free  information  and  prices 

NITRATE  of  SODA 

ACID  PHOSPHATE 
TANKAGE,  BONE,  BLOOD 
INSECTICIDES  and  FUNGICIDES 
Freight  congestion — Order  early 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  COMPANY 
106  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City 


Plowed  Frank 
Reber’s  20 
Acre  Field  in 
20  Hours! 

P  VE  R  Y 
furrow 
was  eight  inches  deep  and 
as  straight  as  a  string.  Only- 
one  man’s  wages  to  pay.  All 
expenses  stopped  when  the 
engine  stopped.  No  resting, 
no  feeding,  and  no  watering. 
A  steady,  comfortable,  uni¬ 
form  pull,  2  miles  per  hour. 

An  acre  an  hour!  Can  you 
beat  it?  Can  you  equal  it? 

Power!  Speed!  Endurance! 
Economy!  Simplicity!  The 
Huber  Light  Four  sets  new 
standards  all  along  the  line. 
Weighs  about  5,000  lbs. 

Turns  in  6  ft.  radius.  Di¬ 
rect  drive.  Center  draft  pull, 
no  side  draft.  Roller  bearings 
reduce  friction.  Water  cooled 
engine  never  runshot.  25h.p. 
atthebelt.  12h.p.atthedraw 
bar.  All  this  for  only  $1085. 

Write  today  for  literature, 

testimonials  and  details 

The  Huber  Manufacturing  Co. 

Established  more  than  Forty  Years 

902  Center  St.  Marion,  Ohio 
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Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tooli 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  questions; 
How  can  I  grow  crops  at  least  ex¬ 
pense  ?  How  can  1  get  my  spraying 
done  and  on  time  ?  Use  an 

IRON  AGE 


No.  116-P 


Sprays  10  rows  potatoes,  6 
rows  canteloupes.  cucum¬ 
bers,  etc.  at  one  operation 
and  at  200  pounds  pressime. 
The  first  and  only  sprayer 
adapted  for  so  rapid  field- 

woric  and.  at  the  same  time.un* 
excelled  Tor  orchard  use.  Driv¬ 
en  by  4  1-2  H.  P.  NEW  WAY 
ENuINEl-^uJckly  Inter- 
chan^reablo  with  our  now  Iron 
AReEnfrinoDi^fTcr.  We  make 
zull  line  of  potato,  sprayinsr, 
cultlvatlnir  and  garden  tools. 
Write  today  for  free  booklet. 


BatemanM’i’gCo.,  Box  2H,,GrenIocIi,  N. J. 


FRUIT-FOG 

Finest  Known 
Sproy 


SO  Styl.e 


,  'Hancl:'&'Power 

SPRAYERS  1 

Fruit-Fog  insures  big  profits.  We 
make  60  styles  of  Sprayers;  from 
small  Hand  to  largest  Power. 
Spraying  Guide  and  big  catalog 
FREE.  Send  postal. 

HAVES  PUMP  ft  PUNTER  CO..  Dept  T.  Gsivs,  III. 


nikEnk{^PFII4U'MUUV8firf10mH..Vjl8kf.  VALUE.’ 
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Hardie  Joins 

Them  Together 


A  big  capacity  spray 

pump  of  unfailing  reliabil¬ 
ity  and  construction,  a  high 
duty  Ideal  engine  that  gives 
steady,  sure  power — here  is  the 
successful  Hardie  combination 
based  on  17  years’  experience 
making  spray  rigs.  You  can  rely 
on  Hardie  sprayers  to  protect 
your  orchards,  insure  your  crops 
and  help  you  produce  a  higher 
grade  of  fruit. 

Send  for  catalog  today 

The  Hardie  Mfg.  Company 

41  Hardie  Bldg.,  Hudson,  Mich. 

Brunches  in  Portland,  Ore. :  San  KranetJ^eo. 
Cal. i  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Ilagei-stown,  Md.; 
Brockport,  N.  Y. ;  Bentonville,  Ark.  (.21) 


SURE  CURE  FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

Jarvis  Spraying  Coinpoiind  has  no  superior.  Bu.v 
from  the  inaiiufaeturer.s  direct  and  stive  money.  \ 
gallon  of  Jarvis  Spraying  Compound  inaki  s  Hi  gal- 
lonsot  spray.  Compound  ready  to  mix  with  water. 
Sold  in  bbl.  lots  (aO  gallons).  40  cents  per  gallon. 
References— J.  H.  Hale,  tlie  “Peaeli  King,”  or  I’rof. 
Jarvis  of  the  Connecticut  .Agrieultural  College.  They 
\i  ill  tell  you  there  is  nothing  better. 

The  J.T.  Robertson  Co.  "syrlIuse,'’N.“Y.‘' *''®' 


MORE  MONEY  FROM  FRUIT 

GROWER.  Tells  how  to  grow  the  market  fruit  at 
paying  prices.  Trial  subscription.  3  months  for 
10  cts.  Address  AMERICAN  FRUIT-GROWER,  Box  321, 
Charlottesville,  Va. 


Spray  Vegetables  with  an  Eclipse  Spray  Pump 

THE  FIRST  SUCCESSFUL  SPRAY  PUMP 
MANUFACTURED 

For  28  years  we  have  been  supplying  fruit  growers 
with  spraying  utensils.  One  of  our  largest  customers 
is  the  U.  S.  Government.  Could  there  be  a  better 
endorsement  ?  Send  for  our  free  literature  and  get 
our  special  proposition — a  liberal  one. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY  MFG.  CO. 

BENTON  HARBOR.  MICH. 

First  in  the  Field  with  a  Successful  Spray  Pump 


140,000  STANDARD  PUMPS 

Are  Now  in  Use 


WITH  it  farmers  and  fruit  growers  spray  their  tallest  orchard  trees  from 
the  ground  in  half  the  time  required  by  others.  The  knapsack 
attachment  enables  them  to  spray  potatoes  and  low  growing 
crops  at  an  acre  an  hour  or  better.  They  whitewash  their  barns 
and  chicken  coops,  and  spray  “dip”  on  their  live  stock  with 
the  Standard  Spray  Pump. 

Made  throughout  of  brass,  with  nothing  to  wear  out  or 
break,  the  Standard  Spray  Pump  lasts  a  lifetime 
and  pays  for  itself  over  and  over  again. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  it  do  not  ac¬ 
cept  a  substitute  but  write  direct  to  us. 

$4  prepaid  ($5  west  of  Denver.)  Knap¬ 
sack  attachment  at  slight  additional  cost. 

Money  back  If  not  satisfied.  Write  today 
for  Special  Offer  and  Catalog  M. 

The  Standard  Stamping  Co. 

952  Main  St.  Marysville,  O. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PARER 
A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Iloineit 

Established  /WO 

PiiblUbrd  nrekly  by  the  floral  Publiihlnfp  Company,  333  tVrxt  SOlh  Strrrf,  »n  Vork 
IlKRBEnT  tv.  COLi.iNOwooD,  PrpKident  and  Editor. 

Jons  J.  Dillon,  Tre.’«urer  and  General  Manager. 
tt’M.  F.  Diluin,  Sev^t-etai-y.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Royle,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  foreiprii  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  equal  to  8s.  Cd..  or 
Sij  marks,  or  IOI4  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  pereoual  clieek  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Oflice  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advert  isinpr  rate.®.  75  cents  per  njtate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertis«!ra  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

tVe  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is  baeked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  peraon.  tVe  use  every  i>08sible  precaution  and  admit  the  aiivcrtisimc  of 
reliable  houses  onl.v.  But  to  make  doubU  sure,  we  will  make  ttood  any  lo.ss 
to  jiaid  subscribei-s  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  In  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  <  ten  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscrlbei-s  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  banknijits  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  adverti.ser. 


PllOF.  MASSEY  is  right  in  advising  against  the 
use  of  ground  limestone  as  part  of  a  mixed  fer¬ 
tilizer.  If  you  want  to  use  lime,  use  it  in  large 
enough  quantities  to  have  some  effect  upon  the  soil. 
The  chief  value  of  lime  is  not  as  a  plant  food  or 
as  a  “filler,”  hut  as  a  chemical  and  mechanical  help 
to  the  .soil  You  should  use  at  least  a  ton  to  the 
acre  in  order  to  get  results.  U.se  lime  by  itself — do 
not  mix  it  with  cheniical.s. 

* 

NOW  we  rejieat  the  advice  to  mix  ii  little  Al¬ 
falfa  seed  in  with  the  clover  for  Spring  seed¬ 
ing.  A  pound  or  a  little  more  per  acre  will  pay. 
Tliere  may  not  he  much  Alfalfa  to  start,  but  all 
that  comes  will  help,  and  it  will  all  help  to  pre- 
jiare  or  inoculate  the  soil  and  make  it  ea.sier  to  get 
a  good  seeding  when  the  time  comes  for  it.  We  also 
advise  the  u.se  of  Alsike  clover  mixed  with  tlie  Red. 
The  mixture  will  surely  give  a  better  stand  than 
either  variety  alone. 

* 

Here  is  a  new  idea  which  we  would  like  to 
have  illuminated.  Has  anyone  ever  u.sed  a 
gasoline  engine  on  an  ice  saw?  The  metal  hired 
man  has  performed  many  odd  jobs.  Has  he  ever 
cut  any  ice? 

Have  any  of  your  readers  had  any  experience  with 
a  ga.soline  engine-driven  iee-snw?.  I  have  a  2^2  horse¬ 
power  engine,  and  would  like  to  mount  it  on  a  low 
sled  with  a  20  to  .^2-in.  circular  rip-saw  driven  from 
under  up  through  the  ice.  w.  >r.  d. 

New  York. 

IN  spite  of  all  we  have  said  over  and  over  again 
peojile  continue  to  send  us  imjiortant  que.stions 
without  giving  any  name  or  address.  Mo.st  of  them 
seem  to  be  per.sonal  or  family  (piestions.  They 
would  be  of  no  interest  to  the  public,  but  we  assume 
they  are  important.  In  some  cases  a  stamp  is  en¬ 
closed  while  no  clue  whatever  is  given  as  to  the 
name  or  address.  Of  course  Ave  can  do  nothing 
with  such  letters,  and  we  are  forced  to  say  finally 
that  hereafter  no  attention  whatever  can  be  paid 

to  unsigned  communications. 

* 

COM.MT’XITY’  cold  storage  houses!  There  is  a 
demand  from  readers  for  information  about 
them.  As  it  is  now  a  large  share  of  every  peri.sh- 
ahle  crop  must  be  thrown  on  the  market  at  a  lo.ss. 
There  is  no  Avay  of  holding  it  Imck,  and  it  must 
therefore  be  thrown  into  a  crowded  market  and  al¬ 
most  given  away.  The  theory  of  the  community 
cidd  storage  is  that  tlie  surjdus  in  any  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  egg.s,  sweet  corn,  jieaches  or  other  perish¬ 
able  stuff  might  be  held  off  the  market  till  prices 
are  adjusted  or  regulated.  It  is  a  good  thing  to 
try  out.  Who  can  tell  us  about  such  small  .storage 

buildings,  and  how  they  have  worked  out? 

* 

S(»ME  of  our  readers  may  not  be  very  Avell  post¬ 
ed  on  card  games,  hut  little  knowledge  will  be 
needed  to  understand  the  jiicture  on  i)age  2S9.  The 
consumer  is  playing  the  two-sjiot  against  the  ace! 
That  is  what  he  usually  does  when  he  goes  a.gainst 
a  couple  of  card  sharjis  like  those  shown  in  the 
picture.  While  Consumer  is  busy  examining  his 
low  cards  and  wondering  why  he  always  gets  them, 
“Cold  Stora.ge”  is  jiassing  the  needed  ace  to  “Food 
Speculator.”  Consumer  has  lost  about  everything 
except  his  basket,  and  will  lo.se  that  if  the  coinhin- 
ation  against  him  can  hold  together.  Now  cold 
storage  Avas  one  of  the  great  blessed  devel¬ 
opments  that  modern  times  have  known.  That 
i.s,  it  ought  to  have  been,  because  through  its 
use  society  may  provide  for  the  lean  season  by  car¬ 
rying  OA’er  the  surplus  from  the  fat  ones.  Through 
the  schemes  of  .speculators  and  robbers  this  benefi¬ 
cent  plan  has  been  used  for  ))urposes  of  robbery  and 
(‘xtortion,  and  this  picture  of  the  card  game  shows 
lioAV  it  is  done.  “Consumer”  should  stop  grumbling 
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at  his  cards  and  call  in  the  fanner  who  is  AA'orking 
outside.  BetAveen  them  they  could  kick  Speculator 
downstairs  and  compel  (told  Storage  to  do  honest 
work  for  them.  Quit  gambling  Avith  card  shai^s 
and  clean  them  out. 

TH-VT  is  a  good  article  on  “Cover  Crops”  by  Mr. 

Teator  on  page  270.  There  have  been  many 
reque.sts  for  such  an  article  from  the  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley.  Few  men  are  qualified  to  give  better  advice 
than  Mr.  Teator.  The  jn-ohlem  of  providing  humus 
or  organic  mattei-  for  the  orchard  is  a  big  one. 
.Some  groAvers  keep  a  Winter  dairy  very  lai’gely  to 
jirovide  Winter  work  and  manure  for  the  orchard. 
The  cover  croj>  proiiosition  Avhen  Avell  worked  out 
seems  to  harden  up  the  tree  growth,  protect  the 
soil  and  add  humus. 

* 

AS  you  Avill  see  on  page  .”>00,  Herbert  Myrick  has 
sued  The  R.  X.-Y.  for  libel — claiming  damages 
of  .$750,000.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  a  libel 
suit  is  an  effort  to  muzzle  or  silence  a  newspaper. 
The  plaintiff  expects  to  bluff  or  frighten  the  paper 
.so  that  it  Avill  keep  quiet.  Xo  man  puts  a  muzzle 
on  The  R.  X.-l’^.  Various  parties  haA-e  tried  it  Avith 
disastrous  results  fo  them.selve.s.  A  prominent  Xcav 
York  man  tried  this  a  feAV  years  ago.  As  his  at¬ 
torney  slapped  the  iiajAers  on  the  desk  in  front  of  us 
he  said : 

“That  U'iU  Jceep  you  quirt  for  aichile!” 

The  world  knoAvs  hoAV  far  that  bluff  Avorked.  Xot 
long  after  that  .suit  Avas  started  Ave  met  a  farmer  at 
the  Xew  York  State  Fair,  and  the  follOAving  con¬ 
versation  ensued  : 

“I  hear  this  man  has  sued  j'ou !” 

“He  has!” 

“IlOAV  much  does  he  Avant?” 

“J.Ie  claims  .$1.50.000!” 

“Can  he  win  it?” 

“He  says  so!” 

“Could  you  pay  it  if  he  Avon?” 

“We  think  aa’o  can  pay  all  he  thinks  he  can  get!” 
“Then  I'm  going  right  home  to  begin.” 

“Begin  what?'’ 

“Suit  for  judgment.  ’J'his  man's  father  did  up 
my  Avife's  first  cousin  in  a  i»oultry  ih'al.  Tf  there 
is  to  be  any  money  in  the  family  Ave’ll  start  early 
to  get  our  share!'’ 

The  wife's  cousin  is  still  Avaiting!  That  man 
started  to  bring  his  ca.se  into  court  scA'cral  times, 
but  he  alAvays  halted.  As  he  Avalked  uj)  the  court- 
hou.se  stejjs  he  Avas  conscious  of  a  shadow  which 
inarched  at  his  side — dark,  .sinister  and  in.separahle. 
It  Avas  his  life’s  record — the  scum  of  tuvked  char¬ 
acter  AA’hich  had  boiled  up  out  of  the  years.  That 
man  kncAV  that  Avhen  he  entered  the  court-room 
even  the  hlinded  eyes  of  .Justice  could  see  that  dark 
shadow  at  his  side — and  he  neA’er  entered! 

Mr.  Herbert  Myrick  also  has  a  record — also  the 
scum  boiled  out  of  the  vanished  years.  It  Avill 
follow  him  Avherever  he  goes,  and  all  the  bluffs  of 
a  million  years  can  never  hide  it  in  the  court-room. 
There  may  he  holders  of  the  Myrick  stock  Avho.  like 
the  Avife's  cousin,  exiiect  to  get  their  share  out  of 
this  libel  suit.  They  Avill  have  a  job  borroAving 

money  on  the  “probabilities''  of  this  case. 

* 

JT'DriE  W.^RD,  the  attorney  of  the  Wicks  Commit¬ 
tee,  played  a  quick  but  losing  hand  on  the  milk 
producers  of  the  State  host  Aveek.  In  some  Avay  he 
succeeded  in  getting  a  hasty  siiecial  meeting  of  the 
hoard  of  directors  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  in  .VI- 
bany  Avith  the  expectation  that  he  Avould  get  a 
jirompt  approval  of  the  jirovisions  of  the  bill  Avhich 
he  has  been  drafting  for  some  month.s.  He  ap- 
jieared  before  the  board  and  exidained  the  henefi- 
cent  features  of  the  bill,  but  failed  to  secure  an  in¬ 
dorsement  of  it.  .Tndge  Ward  Avould  find  it  hard 
to  offer  a  greater  insnlt  to  the  intelligence  of  milk 
jiroducers  than  his  ready  assumption  that  they 
would  indorse  his  hill  for  the  intei-est  of  milk  deal¬ 
ers.  He  did  not  ask  the  dealers  to  go  to  Albany  to 
a]>prove  it.  That  Avas  not  neces.sary.  He  had  their 
apiiroval  in  adA'ance.  The  early  draft  of  the  bill 
had  been  to  the  city  under  confidential  auspices, 
and  discussed  and  revised  and  adjusted  to  meet  re¬ 
quirements  at  the  office  of  a  prominent  firm  of 
laAvyers  at  49  Wall  Street  nearly  tAvo  Aveeks  liefore 
even  the  chairman  of  the  joint  committee  had  seen 
it.  It  AAms  there  disci. .<sed  and  reA’fsed  and  approved 
by  the  repi’esentatiA’es  of  the  hig  milk  dealers.  .Tudge 
Wai-d  did  not  need  to  Avaste  their  time  nor  their 
expense  in  a  trip  to  Alhan.y,  but  what  a  gleeful 
chuckle  he  Avould  have  shot  over  the  Avire  to  them 
if  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  the  approval  that  he 
Avas  so  anxious  to  put  on  record  in  faA’or  of  his 
bill.  We  cannot  discuss  the  bill  in  detail  at  this 
time  because  at  this  Avi-iting  it  is  not  released  for 
iniblication,  but  Ave  do  venture-  to  say  that  in  its 
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present  form  no  member  of  the  Legislature  from  the 
country,  who  hopes  to  return  next  year,  Avould  ven¬ 
ture  to  vote  for  it. 

Enclo.sed  find  clipping  from  Ffica  Press.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  Senator  Wicks  i.s  as  anxious  as  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  to  please  his  constituents,  he  Avould  in¬ 
quire  how  they  A'iew  his  proposed  marketing  and  milk 
legislation.  ,j.  .j.  dart. 

Madison  Co.,  X.  Y. 

The  cli])ping  contains  the  following: 

“Hon.  Charle.s  W.  Wicks.  State  Senator  representing 
Oneida  County,  is  anxious  to  learn  as  accurately  as 
may  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  hereabouts  oii  this 
matter.  Evidently  he  desii-es  to  represent  his  con¬ 
stituents  and  express  their  views  as  thoroughly  as  he 
can  by  a  vote  in  the  Legislature.  Accordingly  he  makes 
the  formal  request  that  citizens  of  this  county  who  hat’e 
any  ideas  or  notions  about  the  proposed  .State  con¬ 
stabulary  shall  Avrite  him  and  tell  him  what  they 
think,  for  his  information.  The  invitation  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  one,  and  in  it  CA’erybody  is  included. 

That’s  good !  Xo  one  can  serve  as  a  wick  in  the 
lamp  of  legislation  unle.ss  he  can  pull  up  the  oil 
of  public  opinion.  It  may  be  all  right  to  create 
State  constables  to  protect  us,  but  most  farmers 
Avould  prefer  to  get  something  to  protect  first.  Then 
the  thieves  are  not  all  in  the  henhouses.  For  years 
various  well-dres.sed  thieves  have  been  at  the  milk 
cans,  the  butter  tubs  and  the  cheese  boxes.  We  have 
started  after  them — why  not  finish  this  job  before 
starting  new  ones?  We  Avant  Senator  Wicks  to  is¬ 
sue  a  similar  call  for  information  from  farmers  and 
dairymen.  Wo  Avill  issue  the  call  for  him  in  order 
to  save  time.  Will  every  Xew  York  I’eader  of  The 
R.  X.-Y.  write  Senator  Charles  W.  Wicks.  Albany, 
X.  Y.,  and  tell  him  just  Avhat  they  think  about 
marketing  and  milk  legislation?  Ask  him  in  particu¬ 
lar  Avhat  he  thinks  of  Senator  ToAvner’s  bill  for  es¬ 
tablishing  a  State  market  in  Xoav  York.  T’se  a 
postage  stain  1)  in  a  good  cause ! 

A 

LIXCOLX'S  Birthday  brought  a  ucav  story  of 
(he  great  Pre.sident,  .shoAving  his  character  and 
strong  common  sen.^ic.  It  seems  that  just  hefore 
Lincoln  Avas  nominated  for  the  Presidency  he  AA’as 
nffered  the  position  of  general  counsel  of  the  Xcav 
York  Central  Railroad  at  $19,000  iier  year.  Such  a 
])o.sition  Avould  probably  bring  $1.50,000  uoaa-,  but 
nearly  GO  years  ago  $10,000  Avas  con.sidered  a  very 
lar,ge  salary.  When  the  offer  AA-as  first  made  Mr. 
Lincoln  said  at  once : 

“What  could  I  do  Avith  $10,000  a  year?  It  Avould 
ruin  my  wife  and  boys  to  haA-e  that  much  ineome. 
.\bout  .$1,000  a  year  is  all  T  get.  year  in  and  year  out. 
as  my  share  of  my  firm’s  practice.  I  don’t  believe 
I  Avould  better  considei-  it.” 

He  finally  refused  the  position  chiefly  because  he 
felt  that  an  income  of  this  size  Avould  ruin  his  fam¬ 
ily !  They  had  been  brought  up  to  Avork  and  econ¬ 
omize.  and  Lincoln  Avas  Avise  enough  to  see  that,  not 
having  been  trained  to  make  a  good  use  of  pro.s- 
perity,  the  Avife  and  boys  Avould  be  ruined  by  this 
.sudden  increa.se  of  aA-ailable  mone.A-.  It  Avould  be 
Avell  for  the  countiy  if  some  of  the  men  Avho,  onci* 
a  year,  have  so  much  to  say  about  Lincoln,  could 
realize  and  practice  more  of  the  strong,  houndy 
virtues  Avhich  he  stood  for.  Too  many  men  and 
Avomen  of  moderate  circumstances  are  trying  to  ajie 
the  manners  and  thought  of  the  rich.  Very  fcAV 
peojile  can  stand  sudden  prosperity.  !More  people 
are  ruined  by  riches  than  by  poverty.  You  cannot 
find  a  man  Avho  has  groAvn  rich  rapidly  Avho  is  evi'r 
hajiity  or  truly  patriotic.  The  curse  of  great  Avealth 
Avould  Avear  it.'^elf  out  in  one  full  generation  if  men 
and  Avomen  of  the  middle  cla.ss  Avould  only  realize 
that  Lincoln’s  greatness  lay  in  his  Avise  judgment  of 
human  nature,  and  his  practice  of  the  homely  vir¬ 
tues  of  common  life.  Let  us  quit  envying  and  ajiing 
the  idle  rich,  and  be  content  to  train  our  children 
as  men  and  Avomen — not  as  monkeys  and  parrots 
Avho  merely  imitate  and  say  Avhat  they  hear  from 
the  so-called  “upper  classes.” 


Brevities 

Alfalfa  hay  is  groat  stulT  for  brood  soavs. 

Xot  much  u.se  trying  to  reseed  the  bare  spots  in  an 
old  Alfalfa  field. 

Hoav  many  stamps  have  you  pasted  on  the  .Albany 
statesmen?  We  printed  their  addresses  several  weeks 
ago.  They  Avant  to  hear  from  you  ! 

Evera’  ton  of  stable  manure  might  Avell  have  25 
liouuds  of  acid  phosphate  scattered  over  it.  The  ma¬ 
nure  is  a  great  carrier  for  phosphoru.s. 

Every  year  brings  us  a  great  demand  for  mangels 
for  stock  feeding.  With  some  of  the  big  yields  Ave  read 
about  there  ought  to  be  some  money  raising  this  crop. 

The  facts  about  wool  auctions  in  Xcaa'  York  .‘<tate 
are  that  they  have  been  held  in  Otsego,  DehiAvare  and 
E.ssex  f'ountie.s — not  in  Clinton.  All  were  aided  1 
the  Farm  Bureaus. 
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The  Towner  Milk  Market  Bill 

Advantages  of  the  Plan 

Senator  Towner  of  l>ntclioss  ('onnty  lias  intro¬ 
duced  a  hill  on  lielialf  of  the  I  )ei)artniont  of  Foods 
and  Markets  to  estahlish  a  milk  market,  pastonr- 
jzinir  ])lant  with  manufacturing  facilities  in  the  t'ity 
of  New  Yoi'k.  The  hill  authorizes  the  ('ommissioncr 
of  the  liepartment  to  secure  suitahle  premises  hy 
jmrchase.  or  hy  rent  or  hire,  and  to  oipup  and  run 
it  for  the  puri>oses  of  demonstrating  an  economic 
and  efticient  system  for  the  sale  and  distiahntion  of 
milk  in  the  City  of  New  York.  In  the  discretion  of 
the  Commissioner  the  plant  may  he  rented  to  a  ten¬ 
ant  who  will  contract  to  carry  out  the  priivisions  of 
the  hill.  The  measure  iti’ovides  for  an  approjiria- 
tion  of  .$300,000.  or  as  much  as  may  he  needed  for 
the  imrpose  Intended.  It  providc's  also  that  the 
hnsiness  will  pay  all  exiienses  of  operation,  inter¬ 
est  on  the  investment  and  an  annual  amoi-tization 
fund  to  repay  the  State  in  full  within  fifty  years. 

This  is  virtually  the  same  hill  that  was  inojiosed 
hy  the  Department  last  year,  and  which  was  then 
.sidetracked  for  the  AYicks  investigation  committee. 

With  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  iiastenrizing  of 
milk  in  the  hands  of  a  few  large  dealers  it  is  im- 
possihle  for  the  Department  to  make  any  adequate 
plan  to  estahlish  a  reasomahle  price  for  the  dis- 
trihntion  of  milk  in 
the  City  of  New  York. 

This  plant  will  make 
it  ))ossihle  for  the  De¬ 
partment  to  make  such 
a  demonsti’ation. 

If  such  a  plant  were 
in  o]>eration 
loher  a  milk  famine 
in  the  City  of  New 
York  would  h.ave  heen 
an  impossihility.  The 
Department,  hy  hring- 
ing  the  milk  sti’aight 
from  the  country,  and 
hy  running  the  i)as- 
tenrizing  i»lant  night 
and  day,  would  have 
heen  able  to  supply  a 
very  large  volume  of 
milk  to  the  peoide  of 
the  city.  This  might 
not  be  snllicient  to 
keej)  up  the  regiilar 
supply  hut  it  would 
sni'ely  he  a  veiw  great 
Indji  in  that  direction. 

The  ne<>(l  of  this 
demonstration  is  even 
greater  now  than  he- 
tore.  Tin*  Octoher  contracts  incrcasi'd  the  price  to 
the  producer  ahout  one  cent  a  quart  for  the  six 
months  from  Dctoher  to  .Vindl.  Since  th.at  time  the 
dealers  have  advanccal  the  jirice  to  constinu'rs  two 
cents  a  (piart.  In  addition  to  the  i»rotits  that  the.v 
w(M-e  making  last  year  th(‘y  have  addt'd  a  !()(»% 
jirolit  on  the  advance  jiaid  tin*  i)i'odnc(q's.  'riu*  con- 
sniiKU's  are  now  ]»aying  11  emits  a  (piart  for  Crade 
It  milk,  wluq'e  last  year  they  paid  nine  <-mits. 
(Jreani  and  other  grades  arc*  in  proiiortion.  'Phis 
advance  to  the  consumer  must  necessarily  reduce 
till'  consnmiition  of  milk,  and  it  is  to  the  iiittu'cst  of 
the  jirodncer  to  see  that  the  coiisnimq-  receives  milk 
at  a  reasonahle  cost  of  ))rodnction  and  distrihntioii. 
with  the  view  of  maintaining  the  highest  itossihlo 
consumption.  It  will  not  he  to  the  interest  of  the 
dairymen  to  allow  the  hons('wife  to  tind  that  some 
other  ai'ticle  of  food  is  cheaiier  than  milk,  nor  to 
allow  the  consnmiition  of  milk  to  he  reduced  for 
any  othei’  reason. 

Some  attem))t  has  heen  made  to  lay  the  hlanie  of 
the  advanced  cost  of  milk  to  the  consumer  at  the 
door  of  the  farmer  and  the  Department  of  Foods 
and  Markets.  Now  the  Deiiartment  iiroposes  to 
show  that  the  farmer  can  be  iiaid  the  price  that  he 
demands  and  a  full  .supply  of  milk  provided  in  that 
wa.v.  and  further,  that  while  jiaying  the  jirice  to 
the  iiroducer.  the  cost  to  the  consumer  can  be  made 
two  to  four  cents  a  (piart  less  than  she  now  pays. 
In  view  of  the  great  importance  of  this  industry  to 
the  State,  and  jnirticularly  of  the  great  importance 
of  a  full  supply  of  milk  to  the  iieoide  of  the  city, 
the  expense  of  this  demonstration  is  trifling.  It  will 
he  eiitii’ely  educational,  and  in  its  practical  ifiqdi- 
cation  will  he  worth  a  lifetime  of  investigating 
committees,  which  usually  cost  more.  There  can  ho 
little  lost  in  any  event.  Iiecau.se  the  plant  will  he 
always  available  and  serviceable,  and  worth  the 
nutney.  and  if  successful,  as  seems  assuivd.  of  dis¬ 
tributing  milk  at  two  to  four  cents  to  the  consumer 
less  than  the  jiresent  cost  and  itaying  the  producer 
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the  pre.^eut  price,  the  saving  to  tlu'  city  in  its  full 
supply  of  milk  would  exceed  .$l!P.d0d.P(H)  annually. 

The  exiieriment  is  certainly  worth  trying.  It  will 
have  the  endorsement  of  ever.v  woman's  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  city,  and  of  the  forums,  the  settlement 
associations,  and  all  of  the  disinterested  .social  and 
civic  organizations.  Fvery  jiractical  farmer  and 
farm  organization  in  the  State  will  apjirove  it.  and 
should  keep  busy  with  their  reiiresentatives  to  se- 
curt'  its  i»assage. 


The  “  State  Constabulary”  Bill 

'riK'ro  is  h('foro  tlu'  N('W  York  Stat('  I.ogislatun'  .a 
hill  providing  for  a  State  [lolice  force  of  348  men.  and 
a))propriating  to  administer  tin'  need.s  of  the 

new  department  for  tin'  tir.st  year.  A  inihlic  hearing — 
the  biggest  thus  far  of  the  si'ssion — was  held  in  the 
Senate  ('liamber  at  Albany,  the  afternoon  of  the  13th. 
Organized  labor  lined  iq)  .solidly  against  the  measure, 
claiming  that  a  State  con.stahulary  would  .serve  the 
cai»italists  in  time  of  labor  troubles.  Socialist  memb('r 
of  Assembly  IVhih'horn,  of  Hrooklyn,  branded  the  bill 
as  •‘another  yoke  around  the  neck  of  labor,”  and 
charged  that  the  cajiitalists  want  the  measure  so  that 
th(\v  could  use  the  State  police  to  crush  labor  union.s. 
The  president  of  the  State  F(’deration  of  labor  loudly 
declared  the  loyalty  of  organized  labor  to  the  Hag  and 
country,  and  stated  that  labor  did  not  object  to  the 
State’s  militia,  but  to  the  uses  to  which  it  had  so 
often  been  devoted.  'Phe  h'gal  advisor  of  the  labor 
unions  of  the  State  declared  that  one  s(>ction  of  the 
bill  would  giv('  the  State  ))i>li<T  authority  to  seiz(>  a 
labor  leader  or  :iny  other,  without  warrant  or  ju.stitica- 


tion.  and  |iut  him  in  jail  on  nuu'e  pretense.  'Phis  was 
denied  b,\’  the  introducer.  Simator  Mills. 

Mayor  lamn.  of  Schenectady,  attack(Hl  the  bill,  stat¬ 
ing  that  in  his  city  they  had  gone  through  one  of  the 
largest,  in  numbers  of  ijien  concerm'd.  disturbances  in 
the  Stat('.  without  any  trouble  because  In*  had  en- 
foi'ced  th('  laws  now  on  the  bo(d<.s.  inqiartially.  show¬ 
ing  no  favor  to  the  capitalists  nor  to  the  strik('rs.  lie 
saw  no  need  for  this  proixtsed  law  and  ridiculed  the 
stat(Mnent  that  it  was  desin'd  for  the  better  prot('ction 
of  th(>  rural  district.s.  'Phis  point  was  later  answered 
by  Samuel  Fraser,  of  (Jeneseo.  who  said  that  the  jx'o- 
jde  of  West('rn  New  York  advocated  the  passage  of 
the  bill  and  iiroduced  resolutions  and  petitions  to  tliat 
elIVct.  Mr.  h’ra.ser  said:  "I  am  amazeil  at  the  attitude 
of  labor  and  the  city  peoph'  toward  this  legislation. 
'Ph('  p(>oi)le  in  the  rui’al  districts  want  poli(*e  iirotee- 
tion.  In  my  own  county  the  Italians  have  banded 
themselves  into  lawless  groups,  and  the  constables  are 
unable  to  maintain  order.  Murders,  assaidts  of  all 
kinds  and  robberies  have  lu'cn  committed,  and  the  of¬ 
fenders  have  gone  free.” 

The  charges  that  the  constabulary  law  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  after  which  the  measure  under  consideration  is 
modeh'd.  was  a  failure,  was  answered  by  Captain 
Lamb  of  the  Pennsylvania  constabulary  for(‘e.  'Phe 
captain  is  :i  pai'ticularly  clean-cut  man  who  had  s(>en 
.service  in  the  Philippines  and  in  China;  he  told  of 
the  mak('-ui)  of  the  force  in  the  neighboring  State;  of 
its  ('xcellent  work ;  of  the  protection  given  chietly  to 
residents  in  rural  districts;  stated'  that  only  one-half 
of  one  per  cent,  of  its  arri'sts  had  bi^en  cases  due  to 
labor  disputes.  He  withstood  for  more  than  an  hour 
the  severe  “heckling”  of  the  labor  leaders,  .‘ind  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  win  the  sympathies  and  admiration  of 
his  .auditors.  Charge  after  charge  of  brutality  and 
ruthlessness,  even  of  murders,  h(‘  answered  and  dis¬ 
pelled.  The  particular  charge  that  the  Pennsylvania 
constabulary  was  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  former 
convicts,  authority  f('r  which  was  alleged  to  be  a  su- 
jireme  court  judge  of  that  State,  he  C(.impletely  dis- 
piawed  by  reading  a  letter  froin  the  judge  naiiK'd  to 
the  effect  that  he  had  never  made  such  a  statement. 
'Phe  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Luzern(‘.  Pa.,  was  present 
to  tell  of  the  good  woi’k  and  faithfulness  of  the  State 
police. 

After  a  session  lasting  nearly  five  hours  a  tentative 
agreement  was  reaclu'd  that  the  labor  haulers  might 
withdraw  opposition  to  tin'  bill  pi'ovided  there  Ix'  writ¬ 
ten  in  an  amendment  that  the  police  were  to  be  used 
only  in  country  districts,  and  not  go  into  citii's  unless 
called  there  by  proper  authorithas.  Later,  it  is  umh'r- 
st(xid,  the  labor  leaders  in  conference  repudiated  this 
agreement. 

It  was  stated  at  the  hearing  that  Covernor  Whit¬ 
man  is  iirejiared  to  approve  tin*  legislation  if  it  comes 
Ix'foix'  him.  Sonu'  surpris(*  was  expia'ssed  that  the 


State  (Irange  at  its  annual  meeting  last  week  at  One- 
onta.  had  not  come  out  for  the  measure.  Some  (iranges, 
individually,  have  heen  petitioning  their  members  of 
the  Legislature  in  favor  of  the  bill.  Resolutions  in 
its  favor  were  adopted  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society  last  month.  ii. 


The  Farmer  and  the  City  Hunter 

Fvery  farmer  in  the  State  should  promptly  write  his 
Assemblyman  and  Stat('  Senator  in  opposition  to  the 
bill^  permitting  an  ()p(>n  .season  on  (h'er  in  the  farming 
regions.  Instead  demand'  a  law  giving  farmers  the 
right  to  kill  deer  whenever  they  damage  the  farmer's 
trees  and  other  crojis.  The  following  is  a  clipiiing  from 
the  F('b.  dth  i.ssue  of  the  (Joluinbia  IfepiihlicaH,  pub- 
lislu'd  at  Il'ud.son.  N.  Y.  Read  it  carefully,  and  see 
wlu'ther  it  is  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer 
or  the  city  hunter. 

“Assemblyman  Chace  has  introduced  a  bill  in  Albany 
amending  the  game  law  in  (Mlumbia,  Dutclu'.ss  and 
R(‘n.s.selaer  counties  providing  for  an  open  s('ason  for 
(h'er  in  these  counties  from  November  !>th  to  November 
15th,  inclusive  with  the  restriction  that  no  person  shall 
fake  more  than  one  deer  and  shot  guns  only  shall  be 
used.  The  deer  must  be  wild  and  have  honis  not  less 
than  three  inclu's  in  length.” 

L('t  us  consider  what  it  will  mean  to  the  farmers  if 
this  bill  becomes  a  law.  It  will  mean  that  our  farms 
will  be  overrun  with  an  army  of  city  hunters.  Some 
of  the.se  hunters  will  be  careful,  but  a  great  many  will 
shoot  at  everything  that  moves  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
be  a  buck  with  horns.  In  .some  ca.ses  it  will  be  a  buck 
— th('  farmer’s  buck  sheep.  Many  hunters  will  figure  it 
out  this  way.  If  they  .see  what  they  think  may  be  a 
deer  they  will  .sh(x)t  it  for  fear  that  by  not  dciing  so 
tlu'.v  may  l(»se  their  chance  of  getting  a  deer.  If  it 
turns  out  to  be  a  horse,  cow  or  .some  of  the  farmer’s 

other  stock,  the  hunter 
will  make  his  ('scajie 
and  the  farmer  will  be 
unable  to  collect  any 
pay  for  hi.s  los.s. 

Then  how  about  the 
lives  of  the  farmer  and 
his  family Think  of 
the  great  lo.ss  of  life 
from  slnxjting  in  the 
Adirondack  Mountains 
each  year.  If  the  loss 
of  life  is  great  in  the 
thinly  populated  moun¬ 
tain  regions  what 
would  be  the  result  in 
the  thickly  .settb'd  far¬ 
ming  regions?  'Phe  fact 
t  h  a  t  shot-guns  o  n  I  y 
may  be  used  will  not 
reduce  the  loss  of  life 
to  any  great  extent. 
Mo.st  of  the  human  be¬ 
ings  killed  by  hunters 
each  year  are  killed  by 
hunters  w  h  o  mistake 
them  for  deer,  and  but 
very  few  are  killed  by 
rifle  bullets  that  travel 
Ix'yond  the  object  shot 
at.  Rersonally  I  would 
prefer  to  be  hit  by  a 
rifle  bullet  instead  of  a 
charge  of  buckshot. 

Not  any  of  the  deer 
hav('  been  raised  at  the 
('  X  1)  e  n  s  e  of  the  city 
h  u  n  t  (*  r  s.  'Phe  de('r 
have  all  been  raised^  at 
tin*  expense  of  the  far¬ 
mers.  yet  an  o))en  S('a- 
.son  would  giv('  the  city 
hunt('r  ('(lual  rights  with  the  fanm'r  when  it  comes 
to  killing  th('  deer.  D('er  ar('  Ix'coming  (‘XC(’('(lingly 
(h'structivi*  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  but  the  bill 
introduced  by  Assemblyman  Chace  is  not  int('n(l('(l  to 
get  rid  of  tin'  deer  nuisance.  It  int('n(ls  that  only  a 
f('w  of  the  buck  deer  shall  be  killed  and  all  of  the  f('- 
male  deer  left  to  feed  on  the  farmer’s  cro()s  and  ix'ar 
aiKjther  croj)  of  bucks  for  the  city  hunt('rs  to  harvest 
iK'xt  y('ar.  Tin'  elVect  of  the  bill  if  it  beconn's  a  law- 
will  be  to  comiK'l  the  farmers  to  support  a  lot  of  de¬ 
structive  (leer  in  order  that  the  memlx'rs  of  the  rod 
and  gun  clubs  may  have  an  annual  deer  hunt  among 
our  families  and  donn'stic  animals.  Let  tin'  de('r 
be  restricted  to  the  wild  lands  of  the  State  wln're  they 
Ix'long. 

'Phe  r(xl  and  gun  clubs  have  made  our  game  laws  up 
to  the  present  time.  Now  h't  the  farmers  have  a 
shai-e  in  making  the  laws  concerning  the  game  raised 
on  their  farms.  'Pin'  N('W  York  Stat('  Legislarur('  is 
controlled  by  the  farmers’  vote,  and  if  we  let  it  know 
that  we  mean  business  we  will  get  our  rights.  Now  it 
(hx's  not  matter  in  wdiat  part  of  the  State  you  live, 
write  to  your  Assemblyman  and  State  Senator  and  t('ll 
them  that  you  oppose  an  open  sea.son  on  deer  and  that 
instead  you  want  a  law  permitting  farmers  to  kill 
deer  in  any  number  and  any  .sex  wh('nev('r  they  are 
damaging  crojis  or  trees.  Massachusetts  and  Connecti¬ 
cut  have  laws  permitting  landowners  to  kill  deer  when 
doing  damage.  \Ve  are  entith'd  to  tlm  same  protec¬ 
tion  as  the  farnu'rs  of  those  States. 

When  writing  about  the  (h'er  do  not  forget  to  (h'- 
mand  a  law  making  it  a  mi.sdemeanor  to  hunt,  fish  or 
ti-ap  on  the  lands  of  another  without  the  written  c(.n- 
s('nt  of  the  owner  of  such  lands.  Such  a  law  would 
s;iv('  farmers  the  expens('  and  troubh'  of  iiosting  no- 
tic('s  every  40  rods  around  the  boundaries  of  the  en¬ 
tire  farm.  Such  a  law  would  not  prevent  a  farmer 
from  allowing  any  of  his  friends  and  neighbom  to  hunt ; 
but  it  would  give  him  a  right  to  say  who  should  hunt 

on  his  land.  Remember  that  under  the  jiresent  law 

you  cannot  lo'ep  t  la'spas.sing  hunters  and  fisherimm  otV 
your  farm  by  putting  up  a  few  notices  here  and  there 
about  the  farm.  In  order  to  have  your  land  legally 
posted,  you  must  have  a  notice  on  ('ach  and  every 
corner  therc'of  and  notices  not  more  than  40  rods  apart 
on  all  the  boundary  lines  of  your  land.  Will  some  (»f 
the  city  hunters  tell  us  what  rights  they  have  on  our 
jiroix'rty  that  we  should  be  conqx'lled  to  go  to  the  ('x- 
peiise  and  trouble  of  putting  a  notice  every  40  rods 
around  our  entire  farms,  in  order  to  keej)  them  off? 

Now  it  is  our  ju.st  rights  that  we  are  fighting  for. 

and  we  should  all  forget  the  Europi'an  war  long  ('nough 

to  write  a  few  letters.  Remember  that  mo.st  of  us 
cannot  do  much  over  in  Europe  just  now,  but  if  w(' 
all  get  busy  we  can  start  a  nice  little  scrap  in  our 
State  Lf'gislature  and  win  it.  Do  not  think  that 
enough  others  will  write  if  (Continued  on  pof/e  301) 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Justice 

lieside  the  nation’s  flag  unfurled 

The  stern  and  starry  goddess  stands, 
And  lifts  above  a  breathless  world 
The  balance  in  her  hands. 

Drawn  from  all  empires  round  her  beat, 
Dlood  red,  earth’s  pulsing  artpies. 

As  round  these  wide  shores  circling  meet 
The  waters  of  all  seas. 

She  turns  to  the  cerulean  skies 
Her  starlit  vi.sion  and  serene, 

With  eyes  blindfold  to  greed  and  lies 
And  all  things  low  and  mean. 

Unbending  to  the  weak  or  strong, 
Unheeding  pleas  or  parties’  plight, 

She  weighs  the  right  against  the  wrong 
And  holds  her  .sword  to  smite. 

O  starry  Justice,  undismayed. 

Keep  steadfast  guard  above  our  land, 
Whose  deeds  are  in  the  balance  weighed 
Before  thy  sworded  hand  ! 

— M.  E.  Buehler  in  New  York  Sun. 

* 

Many  farm  girls,  fired  by  the  same 
feeling  of  patriotism  as  their  brothers 
in  the  present  crisis,  will  wonder  how 
they  may  best  display  loyalty  to  coun¬ 
try.  To  work  at  ambulance  or  hospital 
duty,  or  in  a  great  factory  making  gov¬ 
ernment  supplies,  or  to  take  up  some  line 
of  work  that  will  release  a  man  for  his 
country’s  call,  is  an  obvious  patriotism 
that  sound  like  romance  and  adventure, 
and  all  the  other  picturesque  things  so 
different  from  prosaic  everyday  duty  in 
the  farm  home.  And  yet  some  of  the 
most  useful  women  in  Great  Britain 
now  wear  a  green  armlet  with  insignia 
announcing  the.  governments  recognition 
of  their  services — they  have  chosen  to 
work  upon  the  land  and  help  to  feed  the 
nation,  rather  than  to  take  other  more 
highly  paid  or  more  picturesque  work. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  do  in  aid¬ 
ing  to  conserve  the  nation’s  resources, 
is  to  conserve  the  farm  girl.  She  should 
be  healthy,  active  and  cheerful,  and  she 
should  learn  to  make  the  most  of  her 
activity,  both  of  body  and  mind.  She 
should  learn  to  make  the  most  of  home 
supplies  and  personal  belongings,  and 
this  means  not  merely  doing  without 
things,  which  is  not  always  the  wisest 
economy,  but  planning  both  work  and 
purchases  with  the  idea  of  making  the 
most  of  everything.  It  is  very  poor  econ¬ 
omy  that  makes  a  girl  feel  the  farm  is 
chiefly  a  place  to  skimp  until  one  saves 
money  enough  to  get  away  to  town. 

The  farm  girl,  and  indeed  evei'v  girl, 
conserves  her  energy  and  increases  her 
value  to  the  home  and  family,  and  thus 
to  the  nation,  by  making  her.self  more 
efficient  in  all  the  work  that  comes  be¬ 
fore  her.  She  should  endeavor  to  learn 
all  she  can  that  will  increase  her  manual 
dexterity.  If  she  knows  how  to  care  for 
ordinary  garden  plants,  how  to  run  a 
motor-car,  or  a  gasoline  engine,  she  is 
more  valuable  than  if  she  can  cook  and 
sew,  without  any  idea  of  these  other 
industries.  That  she  should  have  knowl¬ 
edge  of  surgical  first  aid  and  home  nurs¬ 
ing  goes  without  saying,  for  every  wom¬ 
an  should  have  this  knowledge,  that  she 
may  be  ready  for  domestic  emergencies. 

After  all,  when  we  come  down  to  first 
principles,  all  the  qualities  a  girl  or 
woman  needs  in  times  of  great  public 
stress  or  calamity  are  the  very  qualities 
needed  to  make  her  helpful,  efficient  and 
truly  accomplished  in  private  life.  So, 
whether  th!s  year  of  trial  brings  greater 
calamity  to  the  new  world,  or  the  longed- 
for  olive  branch  to  the  old,  the  best 
patriotism  of  the  farm  girl  will  take  the 
form  of  wider  knowledge  and  ability, 
that  will  rank  her  among  the  nation’s 
best  assets  in  peace  or  war. 

Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Slip-on  middy  blouses  for  women  start 
at  $1.  Cotton  crash  slip-ons  with  sail¬ 
or’s  bowknots  are  $1.50.  Smocks  of  old 
blue  galatea  start  at  $2.50,  and  there  are 
handsome  hand-embroidered  smocks  be¬ 
ginning  at  $3.  Judging  from  the  dis¬ 
plays  made  in  the  good  shops,  both  these 
useful  and  sensible  fashions  are  to  re¬ 
main  in  vogue.  In  addition  to  ordinary 
smocking,  the  smocks  are  sometimes  dec¬ 
orated  with  Russian  or  Balkan  embroid¬ 
ery.  There  are  private  makers  and 
handicraft  shops  offering  artistic  smocks, 
beautifully  worked,  one  familiar  sign 
near  Fifth  Avenue  merely  bearing  the 


words  “Barbara — Smocks.”  A  girl  who 
can  do  fine  hand  sewing  can  make  her¬ 
self  very  attractive  garments  of  this 
class. 

Among  trimmings  for  Spring  millinery 
are  flat  cabochons  of  French  flowers, 
garlands  of  tiny  flowers,  some  made  of 
ribbon,  colored  embroidery  bands,  ap- 
jtliqued  velvet  flower.s,  crowns  of  metal 
brocade  or  embroidered  Japanese  silk, 
facings  and  bandings  of  silk,  crepe  de 
chine  or  Georgette  crepe,  'and  a  variety 
of  bright-colored  wool  embroideries. 

A  great  many  National  flags  are  now 
being  purchased,  and  we  recently  saw 
flags  of  all-wool  bunting  fast  dye,  size 
4x6  feet,  in  one  of  the  large  department 
.stores  for  $.3.09.  This  is  a  desirable 
heme  size.  Prices  increa.se  with  the 
size,  varying  up  to  $15.49  for  a  fine  flag 
of  the  same  grade  10x15  feet.  A  con¬ 
venient  flag  holder  for  mounting  a  small 
pole  is  made  for  screwing  to  a  window 
ledge  or  i)orch,  co.sting  $1.19 ;  it  is  made 
of  galvanized  iron,  and  has  a  ratchet 
which  holds  the  flag  at  any  desired  angle. 


Leeirning  to  Read  Without  Books 

Having  returned  to  my  “first  love”  in 
the  educational  field — teaching  the  be¬ 
ginners — after  more  than  twenty  years’ 


The  Rural  Patterns 


In  ordering  give  number  of  pattern  and  size 
desired.  Price  of  each  pattern  15  cents. 


service  in  institute  work  (teaching 
teachers)  perhaps  I  may  be  of  service 
to  mothers  who  wish  to  give  their  little 
folks  a  start,  before  sending  them  to 
school.  While  reading  may  not  be  the 
first  thing — nor  the  very  worst  thing — 
to  manage,  it  is  an  important  step;  and 
if  the  teaching  can  be  simplified,  and 
the  learning  made  a  pleasure,  progress 
will  be  so  rapid  as  to  astonish. 

My  class,  boys  and  girls,  were  of 
“kindergarten”  age  only — the  youngest 
but  four,  the  oldest  but  five  years  old — 
and  all  innocent  of  books.  •  I  bought 
a  10-cent  set  of  alphabet  blocks,  cube 
form,  distributing  them,  one  to  each,  to 
“help  you  get  acquainted  with  some  new 
friends,  whom  you  will  be  very  happy 
to  know.” 

On  some  large  cards  I  had  put  the 
word  “MIEK” ;  and  after  a  little  con¬ 
versation  about  W’hat  they  ate  and  drank 
for  breakfast,  I  developed  the  w'ord,  spell¬ 
ing  it.  and  asking  any  who  wanted  to 
spell  it  as  I  pointed  to  the  letters  on  the 
card. 

Then  I  asked :  “Who  has  the  block 


that  has  M  on  it?”  and  the  hunt  began 
in  dead  earnest,  the  other  letters  fol¬ 
lowing  in  the  same  way.  Then  I  as¬ 
sembled  the  blocks  that  had  those  four 
letters,  and  allowed  each  child  to  point 
to  them  as  they  stood  on  my  desk,  read¬ 
ing  and  .spelling  the  word.  Then,  “Who 
can  spell  it  with  his  eyes  shut?”  fol¬ 
lowed  by  more  conversation  about  milk. 

The  next  day  w'e  reviewed  “milk,”  and 
tackled  “sugar.”  Before  the  second  week 
was  over,  they  could  all  spell  other 
words,  including  ice,  coal,  coat,  cold 
cup,  baby,  mamma,  little  and  good,  and 
had  learned  the  alphabet  of  capitals, 
I)rinting  those  of  the  simplest  forms. 

Then  I  prepared  some  cards  (backs 
of  old  envelopes  cut  to  even  sizes)  and 
put  the  “little  letters”  alongside  of  the 
capitals,  so:  IJ,  Oo,  Ee,  one  letter  (both 
forms)  on  each  card,  and  distributed 
them  for  “study”  and  to  “show  me,  who 
has  H,”  etc. 

Then,  from  the  advertising  pages  of 
such  magazines  and  newspapers  as  I 
had,  I  cut  small  pictures  of  cup,  boy, 
girl,  shoe,  house,  honse,  dress,  chair,  and 
other  familiar  objects,  printing  the  name 
of  each  under  the  picture  ,and  letting  tbe 
child  w'ho  could  find  the  card  with  the 
W'ord  for  which  I  called  bring  it  to  me 
to  read.  How'  their  eyes  shone,  and 
how  eager  they  were  to  be  first  in  the 
race !  It  was  play  and  a  privilege,  but 
not  a  task  nor  a  burden — though  a  very 
truly  lesson. 

My  next  step  was  “reading  cards,” 
made  in  the  same  wmy,  but  with  sen¬ 
tences  instead  of  pictures  and  words.  I 
keep  some  attractive  books  on  hand,  for 
use  once  a  week,  when  they  all  go  “word- 
hunting”  for  something  already  learned ; 
and  every  day  they  print  or  write — at 
first  letters,  then  words.  I  began  that 
with  their  own  initials,  first  of  their 
given  names,  then  the  surnames,  and 
eventually  the  full  word. 

Two  hours  daily,  Monday  to  Friday, 
inclusive,  from  October  15  to  January 
15,  has  done  that  for  reading,  spelling, 
and  writing.  Number  work  and  recita¬ 
tions  may  be  considered  in  separate  pa¬ 
pers,  as  the  results  in  these  have  been 
wonderful,  while  the  motor  activities 
have  been  engaged  in  marching,  'bending, 
running,  painting,  paper-folding,  etc. — 
and  no  tears  shed. 

Ambition  has  been  stirred,  and  when 
.Tohn,  5%,  and  Annette,  4%,  announce 
“I  learned  a  new  word  bust  night,”  I 
know  that  it  has  been  “flour,”  “eggs,” 
“coffee”  or  some  similar  thing  from  the 
packages  or  bags  in  the  pantry ;  and  I 
was  more  than  pleased  when  Janet.  4%, 
said  yesterday :  “I  can  spell  hot,  cold, 
and  waste,”  for  I  knew  she  had  found 
these  in  the  bath-room  ! 

LUCY  A.  YENnES-PRESTON. 


Making  Black  Pudding  in  Lancashire 

The  blood  must  be  stirred  with  salt  till 
cold ;  put  a  quart  of  it  to  a  quart  of  whole 
grits  (rice  or  the  real  old-fashioned 
Scotch  oatmeal)  to  soak  one  night,  and 
soak  the  crumb  of  a  quartern  loaf  in  two 
quarts  of  milk,  made  hot ;  in  the  mean¬ 
time  prepare  the  sausage  skins  by  wash¬ 
ing,  turning  and  scraping  with  salt  and 
water,  changing  the  water  several  times. 
Chop  fine  a  little  Winter  savory,  and 
thyme,  a  good  quantity  of  pennyroyal, 
pepper  and  salt,  a  few  cloves,  some  all¬ 
spice,  ginger  and  nutmeg.  Mix  these 
with  three  pounds  of  beef  suet.  Beat  the 
bread  and  grits  all  up  with  the  seeason- 
ing.  When  well  mixed  have  ready  some 
hog’s  fat  cut  into  large  bits,  and  as  you 
fill  the  skins  put  in  at  proper  distance. 
Tie  in  links  only  half  filled,  and  boil  in  a 
large  kettle,  pricking  them  as  they  swell, 
or  they  will  burst.  When  boiled  lay  them 
between  clean  clothes  till  cold,  and  hang 
them  up  in  the  kitchen.  When  to  be  used 
scald  them  a  few  minutes  in  water,  wipe 
and  put  them  into  a  Dutch  oven.  If  there 
are  not  .skins  enough,  put  the  stuffing  into 
basins  and  boil  it  covered  with  floured 
cloths,  and  slice  and  fry  it  when  used, 

ENGLISH. 


Indoor  Closet 

More  Comfortable, 
Healthful,  Convenient 

Eliminates  the  out-door 
privy,  open  vault  and  cess¬ 
pool,  which  are  breeding 
places  for  germs.  Have  a 
warm,  sanitary,  odorless 
toilet  right  in  your  house. 
Ko  going  out  in  cold  weather. 

A  boon  to  inval  ids.  Endorsed 
by  State  Boards  of  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 

Put  It  Ajiywhere  In  The  House 
The  germs  are  killed  by  a  chemical  process  in 
water  in  the  container,  which  you  empty  once  a 
month.  Absolutely  no  odor.  No  more  trouble 
to  empty  than  ashes.  Closet  absolutely  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  full  description  and  price. 

ROWE  SANITARY  MFQ  CO.  296B  ROWE  BLOC.,  DETROIT, 

Ask  about  the  Ro-San  Washstand — Hot  and  Cold  MICH, 
Running  Water  Without  Plumbing  . 


Good  Profits 

In  Making  Cider 

Mount  Gilead  Cider  and  Grai>e  Juice 
Presses  produce  10  to  400  barrels 
daily.  All  sizes,  hand  or  power. 

No  need  to  feed  apple  colls  to  the, 
h£^. 

Fully  Guaranteed 
We  make  cider  evapora¬ 
tors,  apple-butter  cook¬ 
ers,  vinegar  generators, 
cider  and  vinegar  filters. 

Write  for  catmog. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.CO. 
muntdn  Art.,  MOUNT  6ILEA0,  OHIO 
OrRoomllS  LSSCortlandt St. NevYork, M. T. 


I  RAH 


^  W  ater  Pumps W  ater 

with  a  Eife  Ram.  Plenty  of  it  for  every 
purpose  about  your  country  home — with¬ 
out  fuel,  labor,  freezing  or  repairs.  A 
small  stream  operates  the  Rife  Ram  and 
fills  high  elevated  tanks  or  operates  air 
pressure  system.  Easy  to  install.  First 
cost  the  only  cost.  Always  on  the  job  day 
and  night,  winter  and  summer.  11,000  in 
daily  use.  Send  for 
free  Catalog  today. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO, 
3429  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  Torfe 


WELL  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St..  Ithaca.  N.  T. 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LIST 

We  Buy  WASTE  PAPER 

and  all  Kinds  of  Scrap  Material. 


THEODORE  HOFELLER  &  CO. 

Dept.  N,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


**DniirLl  AN  DITC”  ends  RATS,  MICE.  Bugt, 
nUUUn  UH  nA  I  0  Don’t  Die  in  the  House. 
Unbeatable  Exterminator.  Ends  Prairie  Dogs,  Gophers, 
Ground  Hogs.  Chipmunks,  V/eascls,  Squirrels,  Crows. 
Hawks,  etc.  The  Recoernized  S.amlard  Exterminator 
at  Drug&Country  Stores.  Economy  Sizes  26c.  60c. 
Small  1.5c.  Used  the  World  Over.  Used  by  U.  S.  Gov’t. 
Rough  on  Rats  Never  Falls.  Refuse  ALL  Substitutes. 


Tour  chance  Is  In  Canada.  Rich  lands  and 
business  opportunities  offer  you  independence. 
Farm  lands  $11  to  $30  acre;  irrigated  lands,  $35 
to  $50.  Twenty  years  to  pay;  $2,000  loan  in  im¬ 
provements,  or  ready  made  farms.  Loan  of  live¬ 
stock.  Taxes  average  under  twenty  cents  an 
acre;  no  taxes  on  improvements,  iiersonal  prop¬ 
erty  or  livestock.  Good'  markets,  churches, 
schools,  roads,  telephones.  Excellent  climate — 
crops  and  livestock  prove  it.  Si>ecial  home- 
seekers'  fare  certificates.  AVrlte  for  free  book¬ 
lets.  ALLAN  CAMERON,  General  Superinten¬ 
dent  Land  Branch.  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  303 
Ninth  Ave.,  Calgary,  Alberta, 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FARMS  "o'ESIfK! 

Tell  us  what  kind  of  farm  you  want  and 
how  imicli  cash  you  can  pay  down,  and  we 
will  prepare  purposely  for  you  a  list  of  just 
such  places  in  many  parts  of  the  State. 

THE  FARM  BROKERS'  ASSOCIATION.  Inc..  ONEIDA,  NEW  YORK 

Other  offices  throughout  the  State. 


Admail  Farm  CALIFORNIA  will  make  you  more 
Huiiiaii  i  aim  money  with  less  work.  You  will  live 
longer  and  better.  Delightful  climate.  Rich  soil.  Low 
prices.  Easy  terms.  Sure  profits.  Hospitable  neigh* 
Dors.  Good  roads,  schools  and  churches.  Write  for 
our  San  Joaquin  Valley  Illustrated  folders,  free.  C.t. 
leigravei,  Industrial  Camnitstionar  A.T.S  S.  F.Ry.,1963  Ry.Eieh.,  Chicaga 


Standard  Fruit  Books 


Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard. ..  .$1.00 

The  Nursery  Book.  Bailey .  1,60 

The  Pruning  Book.  Bailey .  1.60 

American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas....  2,60 

Citrus  Fruits.  Hume .  2.60 

California  Fruits.  Wickson .  3.00 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees.  Waugh . 60 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture.  Waugh .  1.60 

Fruit  Ranching  in  British  Columbia. 

Bealby  .  1.60 

Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book  .  2.00 


Live  Stock  —  -  Poultry 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals, 

Plumb  . $2.00 

Poultry  Feeding  and  Management. 

Dryden  . '. .  1.60 

Swine  in  America.  Coburn .  2.60 

Diseases  of  Animals.  Mayo.... .  1.60 

Principles  of  Breeding,  Daveni>ort . 2.60 


FOR  SALE  BY 

Rural  New-Y«rker,  333  W.  30th  St. ,  NewYerk 


GRIMM’S 


MAPLE  SYRUP 
EVAPORATORS 


Ask  for  catalogue  “B"  and 
state  number  of  trees  you  I 


Make  the  superior  maple  syrup  and  SUGAR— QUICKER,  EASIER 
and  WITH  LESS  COST  thiin  is  possible  by  any  other  SYSTEM.  There  is 
money  in  your  MAPLE  TREES— GET  READY  NOW— Indications  are| 
that  there  will  be  a  BIG  SEA.SON,  Prices  for  PURE  MAPLE  PRODUCTS  arc 
HIGHER— THE  DEMAND  INCREASING.  We  are  prepared  to  make  PROMPT 
SHIPMENT  of  the  BEST  APPARATUS  on  the  MARKET.  Also  the  GRIMM 
SAP  SPOUTS,  BUCKETS,  COVERS,  TANKS,  etc.,  are  INDISPENSABLE  to  the 

MAKERS.  OmSiR  NO\^  G.  H.  GRIMM  ESTATE 


RUTLAND,  VT. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Conserving  the  Food  Supply 

The  present  high  cost  of  living  places 
every  prudent  housewife  in  a  position 
where  she  should  give  thought  as  never 
before,  to  making  the  most  of  her  food 
supply,  whether  it  conies  mostly  from  the 
home  farm  or  through  one  or  more  of 
the  middlemen.  Making  the  mo.st  of  a 
food  supply  is  getting  value  received 
from  every  particle  of  good  raw  food  ma¬ 
terial  at  hand- — not  for  cats,  di>gs  and 
pigs  or  the  garbage  can,  but  for  the  hu¬ 
man  family.  Housewives  who  feed  their 
pets  largely  upon  baked  food  are  either 
j)()or  bakers  or  poor  economists. 

One  prolific  per.sonal  cause  of  the  high 
cost  of  living  is  due  to  a  lack  of  judg¬ 
ment  in  planning  the  meals  fr«uu  day  to 
day — making  out  the  daily  menus.  It 
is  foolish  and  exfei-avagant  for  the  pri¬ 
vate  home  to  try  to  compete  with  the 
public  eating  places  in  the  way  of  va¬ 
riety  of  vegetables  and  desserts,  which 
combined  with  the  rural  custom  of  serv¬ 
ing  pickles,  jelly  and  dished-out  sauce, 
results  in  the  overloaded  table,  exhibit¬ 
ing  a  sample  of  'the  whole  food  supply 
of  the  household  and  the  culinary  skill 
of  the  housewife  at  one  meal. 

The  rural  housewife  knows  her  en¬ 
tire  food  supply  from  week  to  week,  her 
limitations  in  every  way,  and  to  make 
the  most  of  each  food  item,  she  should 
exercise  good  taste  in  selecting  the  vege¬ 
tables  for  each  day  to  serve  with  her 
moat,  and  the  dessei  ts  to  "harmonize  with 
both,  and  the  natural  result  will  be  a 
general  conservation  of  food  'by  the  "elim¬ 
ination  of  all  superfluous 'dishes — a  great¬ 
er  variety  between  meals — leading  up  to 
the  well-balanced  ration  for  the  human 
family. 

To  be  explicit:  "To  famserve  your  bread 
flour,  keep  a  less  expensive  quality  on 
hand  for  all  other  purposes,  from  paste 
and  starch  making,  up  to  cake,  pie  crust 
:md  biscuit-making.  Also  have  at  hand 
graham  flour  and  cornmeal,  and  make 
the  most  of  both  week  to  week,  and  thus 
save  the  weekly  total  of  white  bread 
making  and  consumiitiun.  With  meats 
sufticient  is  usually  boiled,  kettle  or  oven 
roasted  for  three  meals  at  least,  and 
when  the  weather  permits,  skip  a  meal 
--a  dinner — alternating  with  creamed 
codfish  or  creamed  dried  beef,  although 
l)oth  are  high  in  itrice  per  pound,  but 
tht‘y  can  be  kept  in  reserve,  and  a  small 
amount  of  either  will  make  an  appetiz¬ 
ing  dish.  In  slicing  cold  meat,  save 
every  small  scrap  and  rmigh  pieces  for 
the  drop-lbis(3uit  baked  pie  while  yon 
have  plenty  of  gravy  left;  and  fine  bread 
<aumbs  (save  every  one)  with  hashed 
meat,  will  enlarge  your  -meat  .breakfast 
or  supper  dish. 

AVhen  milk  is  scarce  and  high  in  price, 
milk  desserts  are  out  of  the  question, 
and  then,  they  belong  to  the  Spring  and 
Summer  food  sui)pl.v.  To  save  in  cook¬ 
ery.  serve  potatoes  either  baked  or  plain 
boiled  with  a  second  vegetable  mashed 
or  creamed,  such  as  mashed  turnips  and 
.squash,  and  creamed  onions,  parsnips, 
etc.  All  the  stirred  bread  mixtures  are 
tietter  made  of  fresh  buttermilk  or  of 
thick  sour  milk,  and  exc^ent  loaf  or 
layer  cake  can  be  made  of  buttermilk, 
using  twice  the  amount  of  the  SAveet  milk 
called  for.  with  one-half  level  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  soda  to  one  cup  of  .sour  milk,  using 
baking  powder  the  .same  as  usual.  By 
saving  milk  iii  cookery  and  in  baking, 
nearly  the  Avhole  sui>ply  can  be  reserved 
for  table  use.  and  the  same  with  butter, 
doing  all  the  scrimping  on  the  .sly,  using 
fats  from  other  sources;  pure  clarified 
strained  fats  just  as  whole.some  and 
much  more  sanitary-proof  than  the  raw 
fat  of  milk.  Avhen  away  up  in  price. 

The  only  Avay  to  save  in  eggs  is  to 
limit  your  loaf  cak(‘s  to  the  one-egg  re¬ 
cipe.  instead  of  feeding  your  family  on 
n<i-egg  fruit  cake.s  to  save  one  egg.  un¬ 
less  you  haven't  one  egg  in  the  house. 
Eggs  are  never  any  improvement  to  pan¬ 
cakes,  gingerbread  or  molasses  cookies, 
and  only  the  yolks  should  ever  be  used 
in  creamed  codfish,  cream  or  lemon  pie, 
rice,  tapioca  and  boiled  cream  puddings; 
that  is,  boiled  or  baked  in  these  com- 
tanation.  In  cake  making,  the  use  of 
the  best  grade  of  hroAvn  sugar  and  of 
nmlasses  Avill  save  in  granulated  sugar, 
and  serving  plain  baked  apples  instead 
of  apple  sauce.  A  less  amount  of  sugar 
is  required  in  sauce-making  if  omitted 
until  the  fruit  is  nearly  done. 

The  only  Avay  to  save  a  limited  supply 
of  vegetables  is  to  make  the  most  of  the 


one  or  more  that  you  have  the  largest 
supply  of,  by  varying  the  method  of 
serving,  and  this  can  be  done  more  free¬ 
ly  with  the  potato  than  any  other  one. 
Turnips  can  be  mashed,  or  cut  into 
cubes,  and  served  Avith  white  sauce 
creamed,  parsnips  creamed  or  frit'd  after 
boiling.  A  comparatively  .small  amount 
of  cooked  tomato  or  any  creamed  vege¬ 
table  Avill  make  more  servings  on  to;i.st 
than  any  other  Avay,  the  same  as  creamed 
oysters,  chicken,  fi.sh,  or  a  limited  amount 
of  hashed  mutton,  veal  or  beef.  Left¬ 
over  plain  boiled  rice  or  macaroni,  the 
s.ame  as  bread  crumbs  Avill  enlai-ge  the 
limited  supply  of  any  creamed  or  escal- 
loped  vegetables.  Onions  and  parsnips 
can  ‘be  combined  -before  or  after  boiling 
and  then  creamed. 

For  the  least  cost,  a  fruit  pie  is  first 
choice,  although  a  piut-pie — six  servings 
— takes  one  cup  of  sugar ;  yet,  all  'baked 
or  boiled  fruit  puddings  call  for  a  hard 
or  a  liquid  sauce,  or  cream  and  sugar. 
A  rice  or  a  bread  pudding  should  not 
follow  any  kind  of  warm  stirred  bread  or 
biscuits,  or  meat  with  bread  dressing — 
too  much  good  cereal  at  one  meal.  An 
egg-custard  dessert  after  fowls  is  too 
much  of  the  same  family.  A^  sour  pie 
after  a  sour  vegetable,  or  one  Avith  a 
.sour  dressing  is  too  much  acidity  at  one 
meal,  such  as  tomatoes,  cabbage  and  let¬ 


tuce.  Good  taste  in  harmonizing  des¬ 
serts  and  vegetables  Avill  result  in  less 
milk,  sugar,  eggs  and  butter. 

Habitation,  furniture  and  clothing, 
reading  matter  d  public  amusement.s, 
are  items  and  conditions  not  possible 
wholly  to  conceal,  but  the  food  supply  of 
a  household  and  its  cost  is  such  a  pri¬ 
vate  matter,  and  the  necf'ssity  of  reduc¬ 
ing  the  cost,  can  through  pride — false 
or  otherwise — be  more  or  less  concealed ; 
in  consequence,  only  general  suggestions 
can  be  made,  hoping  thereby  to  help 
others  who  are  milking  an  effort  from 
week  to  week,  to  better  conserve  their 
supply  of  food.  yiEDORA  corbett. 


Small  Economies 

It  is  said  that  a  Avoman  will  pay  25 
cents  a  yard  for  remnants  Avhen  she  will 
not  buy  the  same  goods  by  the  yard  for 
15  cents.  While  that  is  not  economy, 
remnants  are  u.seful,  once  one  can  keep 
in  mind  the  rule  to  buy  onli/  what  is 
cheajier  than  piece  goods. 

Lengths  of  bright  gingham  or  figured 
goods  make  collar,  cuffs,  'belt  and  pockets 
for  an  otherwise  dark  school  dress.  It 
is  wise  to  find  hoAV  other  girls  have  them 
cut,  as  satisfaction  is  a  great  pleasure 
to  the  Avearer.  Very  small  children  Avear 
the  aprons  that  slip  on,  and  are  cut  from 
(luite  short  length.®,  disgui.sing  the  Avoru 
dress  underneath.  A  guimpe  furnishes 
neAV  sleeves  for  a  dress  worn  out  at  that 
important  -point. 

'Short  lengths  of  pilloAV  tubing  can  be 
used  for  very  pretty  pillow  cases.  De¬ 
cide  how  many  you  will  make,  buy 
lengths  of  the  same  width  and  for  six 
slips  get  seven  lengths.  Cut  the  pieces 
even  and  join  the  extra  lengths,  tear 
hems  tAVO  inches  Avide,  double.  Overhand 
the.se  to  a  torchon  or  crocheted  insertion 
of  suitable  Avidth.  These  are  over¬ 
ha  ruh-d  to  the  hemmed  ends  of  the  slips. 
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with  very  pleasing  results.  The  lace  is 
better  to  be  shrunk,  n  before  using. 

Lace  insertion  makes  a  cheap  and  de¬ 
sirable  edge  for  collars  Avith  an  added 
edge  of  crochet  in  a  simple  picot  de.sign. 
Heavier  linen  insertion  is  fine  to  paste 
over  the  worn-out  open  work  in  a  tray 
cloth.  Stitch  the  edge  neatly,  and  cut 
the  worn  threads  aAvay  underneath. 

The  insertions  are  often  sold  in  bunch¬ 
es  at  a  very  Ioav  price.  This  is  one  of 
the  real  economies,  as  the  lace  is  ahvays 
useful,  both  edges  and  insertions.  I 
saves  the  Avear  of  a  hem,  seAvn  on  the 
edge  or  just  inside,  so  it  does  not  show, 
like  a  dust  rullle.  Corset  covers  can  bo 
repaired  Avith  heavy  lace,  or  made  of  it 
if  one  chooses. 

The  one  desirable  thing  to  bear  in 
mind  is  that  there  is  an  economy  in-  sav¬ 
ing  one’s  strength  and  keeping  in  touch 
with  the  outside  world  as  aa’cII  as  the 
mending  basket.  m.  f. 


Notes  from  Delaware 

Fruit  cake  made  now  will  keep  moist 
for  future  use  if  it  is  sprinkled  well  with 
brown  sugar,  wrapped  well  in  oiled  paper 
and  placed  in  a  cake  box. 

We  like  SAveet  or  tart  apples  prepared 
as  follows :  Make  a  syrup  as  for  canning 
peaches,  boil  for  several  minutes,  add 
apples  which  have  been  pared  and  quar¬ 
tered,  and  cook  until  tender.  Test  with 
a  silver  fork  and  remove  while  still  in 
Avhole  pieces.  Apples  cooked  in  this  way 
iiud  served  Avith  cream  make  a  delicate 
and  delicious  dessert.  Sometimes  Ave 
.serve  the  apples  with  just  a  sprinkling  of 
cocoanut  on  top. 

A  lemon  sauce  for-plum  pudding  is  very 
satisfactory.  The  grated  rind  and  juice 
of  one  lemon  is  added  to  one  cup  of  sugar, 
a  piece  of  butter,  a  beaten  egg,  and  half  a 
cup  of  water.  Heat  in  a  double  boiler  (or 
in  a  saucepan,  if  the  mixture  is  .stirred 
constantly  and  not  kejit  over  .too  great 
heat.)  Before  the  mixture  boils,  add  one 
tablespoonful  of  cornstarch  Avhich  has 
been  stirred  into  a  little  water.  Boil  for 
a  fcAV  minutes  aud  serve  Avarm  over  the 
heated  pudding. 

The  men  in  my  family  enjoy  vegetable 
.soup,  but  not  the  kind  that  is  greasy, 
made  from  a  shin-bone.  I  use  the  large 
bone  from  a  “pin-bone”  roast.  I  boil 
these  bones  a  long  time,  adding  whatever 
vegetables  I  may  have  at  hand.  At  this 
time  of  the  year  (December),  I  have 
onions,  potatoes,  cabbage,  beans,  and  to¬ 
matoes.  About  an ’half  hour  before  the 
soup  is  done  I  add  a  handful  of  uncooked 
oatmeal,  a  small  handful  of  spaghetti,  and 
a  10c.  can  of  the  best  brand  of  vegetable 
soup  that  I  can  buy.  This  bought  soup 
gives  the  large  pot  of  soup  suffiment  deli¬ 
cate  flavors  that  I  could  not  add  other- 
Avise,  as  I  do  not  have  the  herbs.  I  ex¬ 
pect  'to  plant  some  okra  this  year,  as  it 
gives  -such  a  fine  flavor  to  soups  and 
steAvs. 

Try  covering  the  childi"en’s  school  books 
Avith  -table  oilcloth.  It  is  clean  and  pleas¬ 
ant  to  handle.  l.  a. 


Connecticut  Imperial  Cake. — Fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  recipe  I  have  used  for  over 
20  years:  li/^  cup  sugar,  three-quarter 
cup  butter,  cups  flour,  one-half  cup 
milk,  one-half  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar, 
one-quarter  teaspoon  soda,  three  eggs, 
one  cup  raisins,  one  cup  Avalnuts. 

MRS.  a.  a.  n. 


Dreer^s  Famous 
American  Asters 

A  superb  mixture  of  the  late-branching 
type.  Perfect,  extra-large  double  flowers 
with  stems  15  to  18  inches  long  and  ideal 
for  cutting.  Mixture,  containing  eight  distinct 
colors — 10  cents  per  packet,  postpaid. 

Dreer’s  Garden  Book 

For  1917 

lists  all  of  the  old-time  favorites,  as  well  as 
the  latest  novelties  worth  growing,  and  tells 
plainly  what  to  plant,  and  how  to  grow 
everything  in  Flowers  and  Vegetables. 

A  copy  sent  free  if  yon  wention  this  pnbUcaiion 

HENRYA.DREER 

714*16  Chestnut  St.,Phila. 


Get  Our 

Wholesale  Price  J 

On  this  unbeatable  quality  hot 
air  furnace.  Quick  shipment  direct 
from  manufacturers.  Wo  Pay 
Freight.  Heats  the  whole  bouse 
through  one  register.  Separate 
cold  air  returns.  Easy  to  install. 
Powerful  and  healthful  heating 
plant  at  money-savingprice.cash 
or  credit.  Satisfied  owners  every¬ 
where.  Write  today. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  910 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 

Manulaelurers,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


96  Exquisite 
Wall  Paper 
Samples 


Writ©  08  ApoRtal  todnv. 

Let  us  mail  you  thinbi^ 
book  of  the  very  latpRt, 
up-to-date  New  York  atylen  in  waL  papers  — the  most  beautiful 

Eatterna  shown  In  many  ytuirn.  Don’t  select  your  paper  until  you 
nve  seen  them.  Beautify  your  entire  home  and  do  It  at  amaU  coat. 
Our  remarkably  low  prices  oeKin  at  3c  for  a  double  roll. 

38c  papers  big  room 

TIiIh  biir  new  hook  tells  how  you  can  do  the 
work  yourself. quickly  andeaaily.makinir 
the  parlor,  dining  room,  bedrooms  and 
ha!l  briifhter,  cheerier,  entirely  new. 

Don’t  miBS  theBO  9G  oriainsi  patterns  we 
want  to  ttendyou  free,  write  postal  now 
—just  say,  *  *»ena  Wall  Paper  B<  '  “ 


look.' 


Stores 

8611  Stores  Bldg.,  New  York 


I  Buy  Direct  from  the  Importer  j 


COFFEE 


5  lbs.  Bean  or  Ground 


J  ^  r  Satisfa 


$1.00 

Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

I)(‘liv<M'0(l  I'ree 
Avithiii  300  miles. 
51  Barclay  St. 
NEAV  YORK 


IF  you  want  books  on  farming  of 
any  kind  write  us  and  we 
will  quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  .New  York 


ARROWCOLLARS 


MARLEY  2V2  inches 


ARROW  Collar 
styles  are  not  only 
most  correct,  but  the 
collars  are  the  most 
durable  and  perfect 
fitting  it  is  possible 
to  produce. 

IS  cts.  Each  — 6  for  90  cts. 


DEVON  2U  inches 


CLUETT,  PEABODY  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Maiers 
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JERSEYS 


Will  Start  Ox  Farming 

One  thing  I  am  giving  to  do  this  year 
differently,  and  that  is  use  a  pair  of  oxen 
instead  of  hiring  a  i)air  of  horses  when 
the  work  is  too  niiu-li  fur  one  horse.  I 
started  in  last  Fall  with  a  pair  of  three- 
year-old  steers,  not  especially  well 
broken,  but  even  with  these  the  results 
were  so  satisfactory  that  I  shall  do 
ever.vthing  this  coming  season  with  ox- 
power.  In  the  first  jdace  there  is  the 
c<>mi)aratively  low  initial  cost.  There  is 
the  price  of  a  yoke  (.$!>)  against  $4."  up 
for  a  pair  <tf  team  harnesses.  You  can 
somewhere  near  get  your  money  back  on 
a  i)air  of  old  or  disabled  oxen.  The  up¬ 
keep  is  so  much  less;  my  steers  have 
grown  fat  on  jiasturage  and  meadow  hay 
in  the  Winter.  The  conditions  on  juy 


herd  .should  thus  drop  off  in  production 
and  I  confess  in.v  iuabilit.v  to  offer  a 
reasonable  solution  of'  the  problem.  You 
are  feeding  a  ration  sufficiently  high  in 
Ijrotein  and  your  roughage  seems  to  b'* 
beyond  criticism,  it  uiay  be  taken  for 
granted  that  your  cows  are  getting  good 
care  and  are  encouraged  to  do  their  l>est. 
If  anyone  can  offer  a  reasonable  explan¬ 
ation  of  this  slump  in  pnaluction,  it  will 
inteiest  many  another  dairyman. 

M.  B.  P. 


A  Small  Flock  of  Sheep 

I  keep  a  small  flock  of  sheep,  and  con¬ 
sider  them  the  best  stock  on  the  farm. 
Here  are  my  figures  of  last  year’s  income. 
T  started  into  the  Winter  of  1915-10  with 
12  bred  ewes,  and  six  ewe  lambs.  I  later 


UNICORN 

MAKES  WONDERFUL 
MILK  RECORDS 


QThe  3  highest  Holstein  year  rec¬ 
ords  in  Indiana  made  with  Unicorn. 
<)fHighest  analysis  and  digestibility 
of  any  officially  tested  ration. 
^Contains  no  hay  or  cheap  fillers. , 
Makes  milk  at  less  cost  than  any 
other  feed  or  ration. 


Free 


Copy  of  Cow  Tester* 
Manual  with  useful  tables 

QWrite  today  number  of  cows 
and  breed  your  own  and  get  copj-. 

CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Pure  Feeds 

P.  O.  Box  815R  -  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!||^^S.-i 

Buys  the  New  Butter- 

fly  Jr.  No.  2.  LightrunningT" 
easy  cleaning,  close  skinn- 
ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skiraa  96  quarts 

f>er  hour.  Mado  also  in  five 
arger  aizes  up  toNo.Sfihown  he-e. 

30  Days*  Free  Trial 


noo,( 


It  saves  in  cream,  brintrs  fYee  cat* 

bIort,  folder  and  *  direct-from-factory'*  offeTe 
liuy  from  the  manufacturer  and  aave  money* 

ALB AUGH -DOVER  CO. 

2171  marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


DELIVERED 


GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEY  BULLS?, 7, 

Prices  Reasouabla  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM.  Smithtown.N.Y. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS  Send  for  sale  list. 
Edwin  B.  Maude  -  Coatesville.  Pa. 


Five  oBloial  years’  records 
of  one  Guernsey  Cow  in 
Maryland  average  over  600  lbs.  butter  fat. 
Tlie  seven  official  records  of  her  S  daughters 
a\  erage  646  lbs.  butter  fat.  Write  for  our  free  l>ooli  lets. 

AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CAmE  CLUB.  Boz  R.  Peferboro.  N.  H. 


AYRSHIRES 


E  have  books  on 
all  subjects  of 
farming  by  rec¬ 
ognized  authorities. 
Write  us  and  we  will 
quote  you  prices  .'.  .*. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  OF  ALBANY 
NEW  YORK 


SA?E-Registered  Ayrshire  Bull 

years  old.  MAY  Oasterdine,  Dover.  N.  J . 


Bull  Power  at  Farm  Work 


f.-trm  are  just  suited  to  cattle;  the  place 
was  overgrown  and  run  out  wheu  1  got  it, 
and  for  woiking  among  stumps,  brush 
and  rocks  cattle  are  the  thing.  Of  course 
tht‘  time-honored  objection  to  cattle  is 
that  they  are  slow ;  they  are,  but  wheu 
you  hitch  a  couple  of  steers  on  a  three- 
horse  disk  harrow  and  load  it  down  with 
rocks,  does  the  fact  that  one  horse  could 
pull  a  small  one-horse  harrow  faster 
i  necessarily  make  the  job  as  done  with 
!  the  cattle  poorer  or  more  uneconomical? 
I  intend  eventually  to  get  rid  of  my 
working  horse  and  got  a  small  driver,  as 
I  am  going  to  break  a  lO-monlhs  steer 
to  go  single  and  use  him  for  cultivating, 
etc.  imVAXT  STHONG. 

New  Hampshire. 


Cows  Shrink  in  Milk 


il.v  cows  are  doing  very  poorly  this 
Winter.  They  are  grade  Holsteins  and 
came  in  fresh  from  Septmnber  1  to  No¬ 
vember  10.  In  the  early  Pall  the.v  had 
good  after  feed  ni»on  the  mowings  and 
when  this  was  gone  they  were  fed  night 
and  morning  in  the  barn.  The  cows  that 
freshened  early  in  the  Fall  gave  an 
abundant  flow  of  milk  for  a  time  but  Iw’- 
gan  to  fall  away  in  October  and  have 
continued  gradually  to  shrink.  Since 
early  November  I  have  been  feeding 
them  a  bushel  each  of  silage  twice  daily 
and  a  liberal  feeding  of  hay  once  a  day. 
For  a  grain  ration  I  fed  union  grains 
until  about  three  weeks  ago  when  on 
account,  of  the  high  price  I  substituted 
a  ration  consisting  of  bran  middlings 
and  gluten,  about  a  peek  daily  per  cow. 
at  the  rate  of  two  quarts^  of  gluten  and 
si'x  quarts  of  bi’aii  aud  middlings  mixed. 
I  find  that  b.v  weight  this  is  equivalent 
to  three  pounds  of  gluten  and  five  of 
bran  and  middlings.  This  change  cainsed 
no  marked  diftereuce  in  flow  of  milk. 
The  cows  are  at  present  giving  from  15 
to  25  pounds  of  milk  each  per  day.  Last 
Winter  the  same  cows  gave  from  25  to 
nearly  40  pounds  and  were  in  about  the 
same  stage  of  lactation.  A  cow  which 
freshened  about  November  10  has  not 
given  over  25  iiouiuls  per  day.  laist 

year  she  gave  35  pounds  for  a  long  time. 
My  bay  and  silage  are  both  first  quali¬ 
ty  but  the  silage  has  few  ears.  Last 

year  wheu  the  cows  were  doing  so  much 
better  1  had  no  silage  and  much  of  m.v 
hay  was  of  poor  quality.  At  that  time 
I  fi^  a  grain  ration  consisting  of  union 
grain  and  middlings.  I  also  feed  dried 
beet  pulp.  The  cows  are  milked  and 

cared  for  b.v  the  same  persons  as  last 
year.  They  are  salted  twice  a  week  and 
watered  dail.v  though  they  often  drink 
but  little,  presumably  by  reason  of  the 
juice  from  the  silage.  A.  n.  k. 

Connecticut. 

It  is  a  common  experience  with  dairy¬ 
men  to  find  that  a  cow  that  does  excep¬ 
tionally  well  one  year  will  make  a  poor 
recoi'd  the  next,  even  with  conditions 

apparently  fully  as  favorable.  It  is  not 
easy  to  explain,  however,  why  a  whole 


bought  three  ewes  and  two  small  lambs. 
This  made  21  head.  I  raistd,  all  told,  10 
lambs  from  12  ewes.  I  sold  159  lbs.  wool 
for  $55.65 ;  eight  lambs  for  $08.40,  and 
seven  cull  ewes  for  $42.50,  a  total  of 
$100.55.  After  selling  the  above  I  had 
21  bead  left,  l.’l  ewes  aud  eight  ewe  lambs. 

I  kept  no  account  of  the  value  of  the 
feed  eaten.  It  was  all  raised  ou  the  farm. 
It  consisted  of  mixed  bay,  corn  fodder 
aud  corn  and  oats.  If  my  work  and  f'  od 
would  amount  tor  $4  per  head  (which  I 
know  it  will  not  cost  to  keep  a  sheep) 
the  remainder,  about  $4  per  head,  would 
Ik?  50  per  cent,  profit  ou  an  investment  of 
$8  per  head  for  the  .slieei).  The  original 
sheep  I  bought  in  1914  cost  only  ,$5.58 
per  head.  Ou  this  Inisis  the  profit  would 
be  still  greater. 

I  keep  these  sheep  on  a  small  rented 
farm.  I  pay  cash  rent.  The  farm  does 
not  suppl.v  enough  pasture  for  the  Sum¬ 
mer  for  all  of  them,  so  I  must  hire  some, 
yet  I  consider  them  the  most  profitable 
stock  I  keep.  I  prefer  to  take  care  of 
them  above  any  other  sttick  on  the  farm. 
They  are  so  easily  kept  when  properly 
cared  for.  In  the  above  account  I  have 
made  no  mention  of  tin?  value  of  the 
manure.  Tliey  make  a  lai’ge  (juantify 
during  the  IViuter  of  the  coarse  rough 
feeds  on  the  farm.  This  farm  needs  the 
manure  ver.v  much.  In  fact,  if  I  had  this 
farm  rented  on  shares  I  do  not  believe  I 
could  keep  the  sheep,  as  the  owner  of  the 
farm  would  not  want  an  interest  in  them. 
Ou  the  cash  rent  system  I  can  keep  the 
stock  that  suits  me  best.  We  also  sold 
$472.12  worth  of  hogs  last  year,  all  raised 
on  the  farm,  but  for  net  results  the  sheep 
are  ahead.  S.  ti, 

Ohio. 


Building  a  Square  Silo 

I  de.sire  to  build  a  silo  this  Summer 
for  the  tenant  on  my  farm  in  Northern 
New  York.  Would  a  square  silo  made  of 
pine  siding,  one  inch  thick,  tongue  and 
groove,  and  built  in  the  bai'ii  jirove  sat¬ 
isfactory?  If  .so.  what  size  should  it  be 
for  Winter  feeding  for  a  dairy  of  14 
cows,  aud  how  should  it  l)e  con.stimcted? 

M.  M.  J. 

Silos  are  still  being  l>uilt  in  tin'  barn, 
tliough  the  outside  silo,  lias  been  more 
generally  built  in  recent  years.  A  silo 
12x28  ft.  inside  measurement,  will  jirove 
ample,  and  afford  something  to  the  young 
stock,  which  will  relish  the  silage  great¬ 
ly.  The  construction  of  the  barn  itself 
will  have  much  to  do  with  the  framing 
of  the  silo,  and  whether  it  is  a  base¬ 
ment  barn,  so  that  the  silo  can  start 
from  the  lowest  level,  this  last  much  bet- 


What  is 
Gained  by 
Testing 
Cows 

Testing  your  cows  tells  whether 
they  are  earning  money  for  you. 
By  the  Register  of  Merit  work 
you  can  now  build  up  your  herd 
from  animals  of  known  produc¬ 
tion,  Science  is  driving  ^ess- 
work  out  of  the  dairy  business. 
Government  records  show  that 
the  average  net  profit  per  cow  was  in¬ 
creased  129®/()  in  eight  years  by  testing. 
Selection  based  upon  actual  dairy 
merit  will  produce  like  results  in  your 
herd.  Our  booklet,  “What 
is  Accomplished  by  Test- 
ingCows,'’willhelpyou. 

^ndforitnow.  It’sfree. 

The  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club 
330  West  23ril  Street 

New  York  City 


Register 

resents 


Meridale  Jerseys 
Bull  Calf 

Ready  for  service — a  grandson  of 
Interested  Prince  58224  (Imp.),  and 
backed  by  three  generations  of 
of  Merit  dams.  He  rep- 
blood  lines  followed  at 
Meridale  Farms  for 
more  than  28  years. 
Write  for  pedigree. 

AYER  6  MCKINNEY 

300  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa- 

Eureka  Stock  Farm 

We  now  offer  9  Registered  Jersey  Heifer8,2  to 
18  mos.  old;  S  Bulls,  2  mos.  mid  2  yrs.  old;  3 
Cows,  4  And  8  jrs.  old;  all  of  St.  Lambert,  Flying 
Fox  and  Noble  of  Oaklands  breeding.  Also  60 
Chester  White  Pigs,  10  wks.  to  7  mos.  old,  eligi¬ 
ble  to  registry.  Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 
Edward  Walter,  Dept.  R.West  Chester,  Fa. 


ore  DUO  Sophie  Tormentor  blood,  the 
BlSBjo  world's  best.  Young  bulls,  heiferi^ 
calves,  and  a  few  good  cows.  o.  J.  KENEPP,  McVerlewn,  Ptan'e 


HOLSTEINS 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins  VIo** 

H  Holstein  heifer  cal  ves,$16  to 
$20  each,  express  paid  in  lots  of 
6.  2  carload  high  grade  Hol¬ 
stein  heifer.s.  $3o  to  $Ta  each.  1 
[Carload  of  high  grade  Holstein 
cows.closespringers.tSStotlOO. 
1  carloael  of  registered  cows, 
$200  each,  due  in  March.  6  reg¬ 
istered  Jieifers,  due  in  March, 
$lf>0  each.  18 registered  heifers, 
8  to  15  months  old,  $80  to  $126. 
15  registered  bulls,  $25  to  $100. 
J.  C.  REAGAN,  TULLV,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL 

Lam  offering  for  sale  a  bull  born  March  21,  1916, 
tliat  will  soon  be  ready  for  service.  He  is  more 
white  than  black,  well  grown,  and  a  good  individ¬ 
ual.  'I'he  sire  is  a  ‘29.9-lb.  son  of  King  of  the  Pont- 
iacs  and  the  dam  is  a  14-lb.  jiinior-two-year-old 
that  is  capable  of  a  larger  record  at  next  test. 
Excellent  breeding  in  every  line.  Bull  is  tuber¬ 
culin  tested  and  is  sure  to  iilease.  Price  $100,  F,  O. 
B.  .Sherburne.  Write  for  pedigree. 

JOHN  M.  HOWARD,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

1  00  Extra  high  grade  cows.  Fresh  and  due  to  calve 
soon.  Cows  that  are  bred  for  milk.  They  ftU 
the  pail.  Come  and  see  them  milked. 

I  2  Keg.  laills.  all  ages.  A  few  Keg.  cows  aud  extra 
high  heifer  calves.  10  days  old. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER 

Dept.  Y  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Phone  14-F-S  Phone  43-F-2  McGraw 


Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 

Onn  fxtra  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  mai-ked  cows. 
aUU  a  number  "ai'e  recently  fresh  and  others  due  to 
freshen  soon.  They  are  heavy  producers  and  will 
plea.se  you. 

inn  large,  well  bred  two  and  three  year  old  heifers 
I  UU  l.red  to  good  registered  H.  F.  Imlls.  All  stock  .sold 
with  a  full  guarantee.  Si)ecial  price  on  oar  load  lots. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON  Springdale  Farms,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Phone  116  or  1476  M 


HOLSTEIN  BULLCALF 

Born  Jan.  1, 1917.  Nice,  large  calf,  well  marked.  Dam 
recently  made,  witliont  going  dry,  in  seven  days: 
milk,5251bs. ;  butter, 22.42.  A.R.O.  'VVe  have  others 
old  enough  for  service  all  sired  by  a  son  of  Pietje 
22nd,  son  ■who  recently  sold  for$4,000.  Send  for  prices. 
Mapde  rAEM  -  Staatsburg',  N.  Y. 


Uni  not  down.  Cheap  bulls 

••wl-O  I  Lino  ^,.0  ,),e  most  expensive.  We  offer 
registered  sons  of  a  35.61  lb.  sire,  A.  R.  O.  dams,  at 
$125,  easy  payments.  Farmers  can't  afford  to  use 
scrubs  at  these  prices.  Send  for  pedigrees. 
CLOVEKDALE  FARM,  CHAKLOTTE,  N. 


Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  writl*fm- 

speci,al  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenango.N.Y. 


For  Sale-HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS 

pureantl  grade.  HARRY  VAIL.  Warwick. OrangeCo., N.Y. 

Purebred  Holstein  Heifer  oidT‘'4‘'Uur^‘p?(ce^.'n.’:t 

sonable.  .ffll  papefs.  K,  11.  WOOll,  t'ortluiid,  Y. 
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^UR  Hand  Books  on  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc., 
sent  free.  70  yeai-s’  experience.  Patents  pro- 
ctired  through  Muiin  &  Co.  receive  free  notice  in 

the  SCIENTIFfC  AMERICAN. 

MUNN&CO.K“KI 


niAAA  CAIIAAI  Agricnitnr.al  conrso  to  pre- 
IflUllw  OvnvvL  pareiioys  for  self-support 
in  country  life.  Admis¬ 
sion  11  to  14  years.  New  buihiing  to  he  erected  for 
more  boys.  Tuition,  $200  for  12  months.  Apply  to 
F.  li.  KIGGS,  Headmaster,  Lakeville,  Ct. 


SWINE 


BRED  BERKSHIRE  SOWS 

If  you  are  looking  for  large,  typey  BERK¬ 
SHIRE  sows,  combined  with  the  best  of 
breeding,  we  have  them.  We  can  offer  you 
large  sows,  safe  in  pig,  for  from  $75.00 
to  $200.00.  'I'hey  are  daughters  of  LEE 
PREMIER’S  RIV.M..  Hopeful  Lee’s  Suc¬ 
cessor,  and  I.ec  Premier’s  Masterpiece.  Not  a 
common  sow  in  the  lot.  The  $75  sows  we  will 
guarantee  to  give  satisfaction  on  arrival.  Every 
sow  so  sold  is  guaranteed  to  be  safe  in  pig. 

.\lso  we  offer  a  few  spring  1916  boars  and 
sows,  for  from  $40  to  $60. 

Kvcry  aniinal  CHOI.ERA  IMMUNE  by  double  treat- 
iiu-nf.  .411  clean  stock  from  a  clean  herd. 

Swiiie  llept.  ut  EAST  LYME,  CONN. 
VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME.  Address 
BRANFORD  FARMS,  GROTON.  CONN 


HAMILTON  FARM  BERKSHIRES 

Biggest  Winners  at  International  Show 

IiK'lU'lini?  first  prize  ber<!  and  grand  champion  sow,  she  has  now 
won  this  honor  six  times  straight  this  year,  winning  over  all 
•  •{her  HOWS,  North,  South.  Kast  and  West,  incltnhiig  National 
.''vvlne  Show,  a  record  never  excelled  and  posslldy  never  e'ltialled. 
\\%*  oiler  a  few  bred  sows,  and  a  few  service  boar.4,  including 
.Imilor  Champion  Oiiio  State  Fair,  and  other  hoars  such  a.s  tlie 
tJrand  Cham|)ion  at  Illinois  State  Fair.  Remember  we  have  the 
leading  herd  of  the  Kast  for  1916,  and  the  Grand  Champion 
Berkshire  Sow  of  the  World  ! 

HAMILTON  FARM,  Fred  Huyler,  Mgr.,  Gladstone,  N 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Letter  from  E.  Andrus,  Claytonia,  Idaho:  “The 
boar  arrived  in  good  condition.  Ue  is  just  the  right 
kind  for  my  sows,  having  plenty  of  bone.”  During 
the  past  few  months  we  have  exported  Berkshires 
to  fourteen  foreign  countries,  mostly  South  Ameri¬ 
can,  with  the  loss  of  only  one  pig  in  transit. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  IS,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


I  SPECIAL  BERKSHIRE  SALE 

If  you  want  a  350  pound  gilt — a  young  service 
boar  or  a  young  pig  write  us;  have  them  priced 

to  sell,  pride  home  farm,  Howard,  Pa. 


Springbank  Berkshires 

Bred  Sows  and  Gilts  for  March  and  April  farrow. 
Open  (filts,  .Tune  fano-ved.  6  Service  Boars. 

J.  E.  AVATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Ct, 


BERKSHIRES 

Breeding  and  Quality  unexcelled.  Prices  riglit. 
Write  us  your  Wants.  H.  GRIMSHAW,  North  East.  Pa. 

Berkshires  for  Sale  «ilts 

to  farrow  in  April.  J.  N.  ROSENBERGER,  Wycombe,  Pa. 

Dnrl/oliirao  purebred. fi-weeks-old  breeders, $7 ;  either 

oerKSnireS  sex.  CLOVERDALE  farm,  charlotte,  New  York 

FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WKSTVIFW  STOCK  FARM,  K. 
F.  1).  No.  1,  Winston-Salem.  North  Carolina 

CHESTER  WHITES  and 
LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

Boars  ready  for  immediate  service.  These 
are  good,  large,  vigorous  animals  of  correct 
type  and  conformation. 

Also  booking  orders  now  for  gilts  of  the  above 
breeds  to  farrow  in  Spring  of  1917 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM, 


REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES 

lioars,  Gilts,  Bred  gilts  and  Pigs.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  llidgely  Manor  Farm,  Stone  Ridne,  N.  Y. 


Rsgislered  0. 1.  C.  Gilts  Siftm  fSeman,  ES.  11 


(inderhook  Duroc-dsrsey  Swine  Assn. 

In  the  Kast  for  registered  stock  of  all  ages.  Best 
•  d  breeding.  Free  from  disease, 
t .  M.  FALMEK,  Sec’y-Treas.,  Valatie,  N.  Y. 


ForSaie—Regisifirod  0. 1.  G.  Pigs  TowHSENo,M»nphh!N.Y' 


OLLINS  JERSEY  REDS 

Ihe  best 


Pigs  that  make  farming  ' 

Pay  Facts  that  show  how  and 
^  why  Jersey  Reds  do  it 
i  are  in  our  New  Pig  Book— FREE 


375lbs.in 
9  months. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


ForSale-Dutch  Belted  BulICalves  ciass^stoci^u- 

roc-Jersey  Red  i>oavs,  ready  for  service.  April  far¬ 
rowed.  Council  Grove  Farm,  Stockbridae,  Mass. 

C.  S.  Mei-i.en,  Owner  J.  G.  Schilling,  Manager 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEYS  FOR  SALE 
A  few  young,  tuberculin  tested,  registered  Guern¬ 
sey  Cows  and  Bull  Calves.  Sensible 
prices.  Write  tor  particulars. 

Morell  Smith,  Supt.,  Manbaiset,  Lono  Island,  N.  V, 


RURAL 

ter  plan.  If  there  is  no  basement,  then 
remove  cuoiigh  of  the  floor  to  let  the  silo 
go  down  to  the  solid  earth.  If  the  frame 
of  the  barn  is  strong,  by  setting  the  silo 
in  a  corner,  advantage  can  be  taken  of 
the  barn  frame  as  “backing."  Mliere 
girths  tif  tlie  barn  run  horizontal,  you 
can  set  up  2x-f.s  against  the  barn  walks, 
but  across  the  “open’’  yon  will  need 
2x8-inch.  If  the  barn  studding  is  jier- 
pondicular.  nm  the  silo  girths  horizontal, 
which  will  compel  you  to  use  2x8-inch 
girths  for  the  silo,  locking  them  widl  at 
the  corners,  placing  them  jibout  two  feet 
apart  for  half  the  way  up.  and  “cutting 
the  corners"  with  a  IxlO-iuch  board, 
shown  in  the  cut,  so  .as  to  obviate  the 
acute  coT'iK'rs  and’  be.sides  giaaitly 
strengthen  the  frame.  T'^se  good,  sound 
gi-ooved  and  toiigucd  siding,  splicing  on 
a  girth.  I’ut  in  some  well  built-in  “m.in- 


N  E  W-YO  R  K  E  R 


Cutting  Corners  in  Square  Silo 


liole.s”  to  inakt*  the  joints  airtight,  each 
al)out  18x24  iuche.s,  with  close-fitting 
doors,  that  fit  in  from  the  inside. 

If  the  fonudatiou.  is  not  to  be  trou- 
l)led  with  surface  water,  I  would  not  put 
in  a  cement  floor,  scooping  out  the  nat¬ 
ural  soil  so  to  1)0  somewhat  lower  in  the 
center.  Ileforc  using,  I  would  give  the 
intei’ior  a  thorough  coat  of  hot  coal-tar 
jiaint.  Such  ii.aint  applied  to  my  silos 
.‘>0  yeai's  ago.  is  still  intact  as  ever.  The 
only  reasons  urged  against  interior  .silo 
buihlings.  is  that  aseonding  moisture 
from  till'  silage  gathei's  on  the  undci-side 
of  the  barn  roiyf.  l)ut  as  both  my  .silos 
iire  inside  the  I)ig  barn.  I  eaiinot,  after 
20  year.s.  sec  that  tlie  objection  is  valid, 
esiiecially  if  the  barn  has  roof  ventila¬ 
tion.  Tlie  othi'r  is  that  the  room  in  the 
barn  can  bi‘  more  prolit.ahly  u.sed  than  to 
“house"  a  .silo.  As  to  the  sipiare  silos,  it 
may  he  a  matt(>r  of  note,  that  six  of  the 
great  200  and  4(iG-ton  silos  built  about 
liere  in  tbe  last  two  years,  liave  been  of 
tile  si|ii:ii-e.  horizontal  girtli  pattern. 

.T.  G. 


The  Canadian  Bacon  Hog 

The  Canadian  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Ottawa.  Canada,  lias  issued 
I’amphlet  No.  21.  which  is  a  good  di.s- 
cussion  of  the  bacon  hog  and  the  British 
market.  The  English  people  :ire  very 
fond  of  bacon,  and  u.se  it  very  freely.  In 
recent  years  they  have  been  buying  much 
of  this  bacon  in  Denmark.  The  supply 
from  that  country  is-  now  likely  to  he 
cut  off.  The  swine  industry  of  Denmark 
has  sufTeri'd  severely,  and  there  is  a 
great  fjilling  off  in  the  number  of  pigs. 
The  diflicnlty  of  obtaining  grain  aiuT 
food  supplies  has  discouraged  faimiers 
from  breeding  pigs,  iind  thus  the  supply 
is  short.  It  also  apiiears  that  since  the 
war  began  Genminy  has  bought  more 
and  more  food  from  Denmark,  and  ha.s 
outbid  England  in  the  purchase  of  but¬ 
ter  and  bacon.  The  outlook  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  therefore,  seems  to  be  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  people  must  look  in  other  untries 
than  Denmark  for  a  large  supply  of  their 
bacon.  The  Canadians  are  after  this 
trade,  and  they  are  beginning  in  a  sys¬ 
tematic  way  to,  develop  it.  First  of  all, 
in  order  to  supi,iy  a  high-class  bacon, 
they  must  have  the  proper  carcass  and 
the  proper  meat.  The  corn-fed,  fat  hogs 
from  our  Western  States  are  not  the  best 
to  provide  bacon.  They  are  better  for 
lard  or  other  form.s  of  meat.  The  high- 
class  bacon  wanted  in  England  comes 
from  a  long-bodied,  not  over-fat  animal 
of  peculia  shape  and  breeding.  The 
feed  too  makes  a  great  difference,  not  so 
much  corn  being  required,  but  more  of 

peas,  skim-milk  and  similar  food.  Cana¬ 
da  is  after  the  trade,  and  is  beginning 
by  develojiing  distinct  breeds  of  bacon 
hogs.  Tbs  bulletin  tells  what  they  are 
doiog,  apd  how  they  are  trying  to  do  it. 
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Profitable 
From  Every  Standpoint 

Mr.  F.  Baumgartner  of  Joliet,  Illinois,  uses  seven 
Double  Unit  EMPIRE  Milkers,  and  says  that 
four  men  are  milking  from  1  00  to  1 20  cows  in 
one  half  the  time  previously  required 
by  seven  men.  His  experience  and  that  of 
thousands  of  other  successful  dairymen  prove  that 
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are 


Profitable  from  Every  Standpoint. 

They  will  be  as  profitable  for  your  Dairy.  The 
wages  you’ll  save,  alone,  will  pay  for  your 
EMPIRE  Outfit.  And  besides,  the  labor  problem 
will  be  solved  for  you — to  say  nothing  of  the  extra 
hours  your  help  can  spend  in  the  fields,  and  the 
extra  quantity  and  higher  quality  of  milk  that  usually 
result  from  using  the  EMPIRE. 

EMPIRE  Milking  Machines  are  simple  and  effi¬ 
cient — gentle  and  natural  in  their  action,  and  above 

all. they  milk  the  SAME  WAY  EVERY  DAY, 

more  uniform  in  action  than  even  the  calf.  They 
are  a  safeguard  to  the  condition  of  valuable  cows. 

Let  US  tell  you  ALL  the  benefits  they  offer  you.  Write  for 
Catalog  23 — and  also  ask  for  information  regarding  EMPIRE 
Cream  Separators,  Gasoline  Engines  and  Electric  Plants. 

EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

Bloomfield,  New  Jersey 

Chicago — Denver — Portland,  (Ore.).  Montreal — Toronto — Winnipeg,  Canada 


The  best  recom¬ 
mendations  tor 
Empire  Milkers 
that  we  have 
seen  have  come 
bora  users.  They 
will  interest  you. 
Send  for  our 
illustra  ted 
pamphlet  "What 
Dairymen  Say." 
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HORSES 


Shetland  Ponies;ll‘;;.“S“o"£i 

her«i  in  >ljetlaii(i  ITodiiciiig  County  In  U.  S.  $50  to  $150. 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

200  Head  to  select  from.  Tweuty-six 
years  experience.  Write  Dept.  L,  forcata- 
'  Igiie.  THE  SHADYSIDE  FARMS.  North  Benton,  0. 


For  Sale~J  A  C  K,  serviceable  5-year-old 

Albert  VVooLsey,  University  Heights, N.Y. City 

V  A  Sure  iireedev.  No  faults.  Large, 

^  /A  ^  sound  and  cheap.  20  large,  young 

-  mules,  6  to  30  months.  Bargains. 

CLARK  KROS.  -  Freeport,  Ohio 


KENTUCKY  JACKS  and  SADDLERS 

BIG  BONE  Kentucky  JACKS  and  JENNETS.  tVi  hetul 
FIVE  and  CUBAN  GAITED  STALLIONS,  geldings  and 
mares.  Fancy  MULE  TEAMS.  WRITEUS'l.-s<-in.iiii!yii'u  wHiit«. 

ASK  FOR  OUR  19 i7  CATALOG 

THE  COOK  FARMS  -  Box  436L,  LEXINGTON,  KY. 


pOR  SALE— Registered  PERCHERON  STAL- 


fi 

BROOD  3IARES,  D)  close  estate. 
ELMWOOD  STOCK  FARM.  W.S.  Wright.  Executor, Delmar, N.Y. 


For  SALE— Young  Registered  Percheron  Mare 
and  her  WEANLING  FILLY.  Profitable  breeder.  I’hysi- 
caily  aud  mentally  right.  J.  P.  LONG,  Naples,  New  York 


For  Sale-Imported  Percheron  Stallion 

cription  on  request.  O.  W  Reams,  Eau  Claire.  Mich. 


For  Sale-Reg.  Percheron  Stallion  Va®’y‘-*R  o^s^e 

Guernsey  bull,  3  yrs.  old.  J.  P.  WILSON,  Newark,  Del. 

PERCHERON  STALLION 

BELDING  FARM  -  .Swauzey,  N.  H. 


Leading  Live 
v.rAniV.y  Stock  Dealer. 

250  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stal¬ 
lions,  Mares,  Shetland  Ponies  and 
Holstein  Cattle.  Come  and  see  tlie 
t20,000  Holstein  Bull.  King  Cham¬ 
pion  Rag  Apple,  the  greatest  young 
bull  on  earth.  Ih-ices  riglit.  Terms 
to  suit  responsible  parties. 

A.  Wo  GREEN 

Middlelleld,  O.,  R.  R.  Station, 

East  Orwell,  O.,  on  Penna.  R.  R. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


One  Pair  Shetland  Ponies  Broken 

2-YEARS-OLD  GELDINGS,  PRICE . #150 

ONE  PAIR  I-YEAR  GELDING  ANO  MARE  .  120 

ONE  GOERNSEY  BULL.  8  MONTHS  OLD .  60 

ONE  PAIR  TAMWORTH  PIGS.  4  MONTHS  OLD .  .30 

THREE  PAIR  HAMPSHIRE  PIGS,  t  weeksoldFeb.  8,  per  pr.  1 5 

ONE  PAIR  HAMPSHIRE  PIGS.  3  MONTHS  OLD .  25 

FOUR  GRADE  PIGS,  6  WEEKS  OLD  (EACH) .  4 

A.  W.  HILLIS  &  SONS.  South  Worcester,  N.  Y. 

PAIR  OXEN-Broken  for  all  Farm  Work 

4  years  old.  Reasonatile  if  taken  at  once. 

Mueller’s Mapledale Farm, Route  2, Westwood, N.  J. 

Tiinio  fJhoon  both  sexes.  Write  for  literature  .and 

1  unis  oncc|J  prices  to  J.  N.  McPherson,  ScoUsville.  N.Y. 

Swiss  Goats  «*«««"• 


S  K  V  E  It  A  I.  Young 


SHARPLES,  Centre  Square,  Pa. 

Bucks,  Neakly  Bcke 


Wild  Animalq  AND  PETS  bought  aud  sold.  Garland  Zoo- 
IIIIU  AOlIOdlS  iQjical  Company,  Box  X  487,  Oldtown,  Me. 


DOGS 


Registered  Walker  Bitch  fie 


6  months  old. 


L1>9  8omer»s  Conn 


Collie  Pups 


NELSON  BROS.,  Gkove  City,  Pa. 


CnlllA  Plinnioe  from  grand  working  stock. 
UUIlie  ruppies  shipped  on  approval.  Males, 
#6;  females,  #4.  Win.  W.  Ketcn,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 

AIREDALE  PUPPIES 

Stock  with  many  notable  Champions  in  pedigrees. 
-Males  and  Spaded  Females.  Prices  reasonable. 
Write  for  circular.  HERBERT  TROHER,  Woodstock,  Va. 

AIRED  ALE  PUPSfor  Sale  oL»Sr.'j: 

Price  moderate.  M.  W.  von  LOHR.R.F.  0.  No.  2,  Media,  Pa. 

BarHarborKennels 

Importers  and  breeders  of  high-class  Airedale  Pups 
and  breeding  stock.  Send  for  catalog  and  price  list. 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

Most  alert,  bravest  watch  dog  ever  bred.  Used  by  Allies  right  now  in  trenches 
for  niRht  sentinel  duty.  One  Airedale  bitch  once  .saved  us  $500  in  a  niRht  and  has  since 
earned  $400  in  puppies.  Wc  offer  thoroughbred,  pedigreed,  registered,  champion* 
bred,  farm-raised,  healthy  stock  that  will  do  the  same  tor  you.  Ideal  dote  for  POUL- 
TRYMEN,  ORCHARDISTS.  STOCK  RAISERS.  HUNTERS.  Highly  profitable,  pup¬ 
pies  raise  themselves,  sell  readily  for  high  prices.  Puppies,  grown  dogs,  brood 
bitches  for  sale.  AT  i^uD.  Havelock  Goldsmith,  matrnificcnt,  imported  son  of 
the  internationally  famous  Champion.  Crompton  Ooranc.  A  getter  of  large  litters  of 
»._i  ujt  *  — >pjes.  Fee  $15.  Express  bitches  to  Weston,  N.  J.  Safe  delivery. 

WE  HAVE  NEVER  FAILED  TO  SATISFY  A  SINGLE  CUSTOMER. 
BaN  N  E  L  S  , Box  la,  WESTON,  N.  J. 


square  dealin 
V  I  B  E  R  T 


■Ghe  RURAI.  NEW-YORKER 


February  24,  1917. 
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Sent  on  Trial 

P  A  solid  proposition,  to  send  absolutely  on 

trial,  a  brand  new,  well  made,  easy  running  separator 
for  $16.95,  fully  guaranteed. 

%/hneJU(M/rL  Cream 

SEPARATOR 

Closely  skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Makes  thick  or  thin  cream,  as  you  wish. 
Different  from  picture,  which  shows  our  low  priced,  large  capacity  machine.  The 
bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel  and  contains  all  our  latest  improvements.  Easy  to  run, 
and  easy  to  keep  clean.  It  is  no  experiment. 

The  American  is  made  by  the  oldest  exclusive  hand  separator  manufacturer  in 
America.  Wouldn’t  you  prefer  to  buy  from  an  old,  reputable,  well-established 
house  that  has  stood  the  test  of  time;  steadily  built  up  an  ever  increasing  business, 
by  selling  direct  from  factory  to  user,  saving  you  all  middlemen's  profits?  Aren’t 
jiou  sure  of  getting  the  best  value  for  your  money?  Thousands  of  Americans  are 
and  long  have  been  in  daily  use  in  every  section  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  They  have  given  splendid  satisfaction.  That’s  why  this  company 
has  grown  so  large  and  enjoyed  such  widespread  popularity.  When 
a  customer  has  actually  saved  considerable  money  by  ordering  an 
American,  tests  it  thoroughly  and  finds  it  does  even  more  than  we  claim; 
he  is  so  pleased  he  tells  his  neighbors  and  recommends  the  American. 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

To  those  who  may  not  have  the  ready  cash  at  hand,  we  offer  our  Easy 
Payment  Plan  whereby  the  separator  can  pay  for  itself  while  being 
used.  By  this  plan,  any  of  oursmallor  large  machines  may  be  purchased 
on  easy  monthly  payments.  Our  absolute  Guarantee  protects  you. 

Our  wonderfully  low  prices  and  high  quality  on  all  sizes  and  our 
generous  terms  of  trial,  together  with  this  liberal  Pay-For-Itself  Offer 
win  astonish  you.  Is  there  a  single  reason  why  any  owner  of  oneor  more 
cows  should  try  to  get  along  without  one  of  these  money-making  cream 
separators?  If  you  have  but  one  cow  or  a  large  dairy,  or  if  you  have  an 
old  separator  of  any  make  you  wish  to  exchange 

Richly  Illustrated  Big  Catalog  Free 

One  of  the  most  complete,  elaborate  and  interesting  books  on  Cream 
Separators  issued.  It  fully  explains  and  illustrates  the  different  sizes  of 
our  cream  separators  and  tells  all  about  our  money  saving  proposition. 


Western  Orders  Filled  Promptly  from  Western  Points 

American  Separator  Co.,  box  zoTs.Bambndge,  n.  y. 


MINERAL''’o“vfr 
HEAVE^V?ars 

^COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

•  END  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 

HINEBAL  HEAVE  REMEDV  CO.,  461  fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg, 


^BSORBINE 


STOPS 

_ \LAMENESS 

from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splint,  Curb,  Side  Bone,  or  similar 
trouble  and  gets  horse  going  sound. 
It  acts  mildly  but  quickly  and  good  re¬ 
sults  are  lasting.  Does  not  blister 
or  remove  the  hair  and  horse  can 
be  worked.  Page  17  in  pamphlet  with 
each  bottle  tells  how.  $2.00  a  bottle 
delivered.  Horse  Book  9  M  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment 
for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellings,  En¬ 
larged  Glands,  Wens,  Bruises, Varicose  Veins; 
heals  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Will  tell  you 
more  if  you  write.  $1  and  $2  a  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delireted.  Liberal  trial  botUe  for  10c  etampi. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.O.F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


THE 


NEW  KEMP  CUMAX  SPREADER 


Collect 

Calves’  Stomachs! 

We  pay  highest  prices  for  Rennets. 
We  pay  shipping  charges.  Fine 
opportunity  for  men  and  boys  to 
act  as  our  agents  in  every  county. 
Collect  Calves’  Stomachs  and  ship 
to  us.  Send  for  full  instructions. 

Chr.  Hansen’s  Laboratory 

Box  10  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


GARDEN  AND  FARM  BOOKS 

Vegetable  Gardening,  Watts  . $1.76 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.50 

Garden  Farming,  Corbett  .  2.00 

Manures  and  Fertilizers,  Wheeler...  1.60 

Farm  Manures,  Thorne  .  1.50 

Farm  Management,  Warren  .  1.75 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King  .....  1.50 

For  sale  by  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


A  LIGHT  WEIGHT  TWO  HORSE  SPREADER 
The  drum  hs  to  the  manure  siireader  what  the  cutter  bar 
is  to  the  mower.  This  New  Kemp  Climax  has  reversible, 
Self-Sharpening  Omdeil  Flat  Teeth,  with  enclosed  drum 
that  will  handle  all  material  at  one-third  less  power. 
It  shreds  tlio  material.  You  get  over  40  years  experience 
in  this  machine.  Write  for  catalog. 

THE  N.  J.  KEMP  CO.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


LetzKrissKross  Plate 
forliheFastGrinding  ^ 


f  They  shear  the  grrain  instead  of  crushinjr  1 
it,  requiring  less  power.  The  Letz  is  the 
feed  mill  that  will  grind  all  grain  and  for¬ 
age  crops  fine  as  dust  in 
one  grinding  — even  corn 
with  husk,  alfalfa  and  oat 
hulls.  Letz  Kriss  Kfoss 
Plate  is  known  all  over  _tho 
country  for  fine  fast  grinding  i 
and  long  life.  Ten  days  free 
trial.  Write  for  free  Feeding 
Book  and  Catalog. 

LETZ  MFC.  COMPANY 
8t.«  Crown  Point*  lnd« 


Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 

Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed, 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  the  market  60  years. 
Hand  and  power.  23  styles. 
$3  80  to  $40.  FREE  TRIAL. 
Write  for  catalog  and  farm 
machinery  bargain  book. 

THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO. 
Depl.  E-3740  Filler)  Sf..  Philadelphli,  Pa. 
OepI,  T-37D9  S.  Ashland  Are.,  Chicaga.IH. 


ADVANCE  ENGINE 

Reasonable  first  cost,  re¬ 
liability  and  long  life  are 
combined  in  ithis  engine. 
H.  M.H.  Tractors  with 
I  Advance  Engines  are 
well  suited  for  farm  work. 
Send  for  our  Cataloe:  Rivins  f  ull 
information  on  both  Tractors 
and  Eng^ines.  > 

HENRY.  MILLARD  &  HENRY  CO..  York.  Pa. 


4  Empire  whefis  75c 

that’s  the  cost  per  year  on  basis  of  ser¬ 
vice.  They  last  20  to  25  years.  Average 
cost  $13.  Save  labor,  time,  horses,  roads, 
money.  Put  a  set  on  your  wagon  at  our 
risk.  Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 
Empire  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  pge  Quincy,  Ilk 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wlieels-* 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 
_  Catalog  illustrated  IQ  colors  free* 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48Elni  SI.,  Quincy,  III, 


Send  for 
Catalo, 


Use  NATCO  Drain  Tile— Last  Forever 

Farm  drainage  needs  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of 
best  Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned.  Don’t  have  to  dig  ’em  up 
to  be  replaced,  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
lots.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  IMPF.RISH- 
_  able  silo,  Natco  Building  Tile  and  Natco  Sewer  Pipe. 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company  •  .1121  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 

Grain  With  Low-protein  Roughage 


Will  you  give  me  a  balanced,  eco¬ 
nomical  ration,  if  there  lie  such  a  thing, 
to  feed  with  the  following  roughage? 
All  the  mixed  hay  and  dry  corn  fodder 
the  cows  will  clejin  up.  and  a  limited 
amount  of  mangels,  jiliout  15  bu.  The 
cows  tire  BfK)  to  B50  lbs.;  grade,  .Ter-seys, 
(ruernsey  and  Ayrshire.  All  grain  is 
retailing  from  .‘>(ic  to  75c  higher  than 
two  months  ago.  I  have  been  feeding  a 
mixture  of  100  Ihs.  chops,  100  middlings, 
100  gluten,  and  Ihs.  cottonseed  daily, 
with  enough  of  mixture  to  etiual  1  lb. 
grain  for  ^  Ihs.  milk.  .T.  B.  F. 

C’onnecticut. 

It  is  im])()ssihle  to  balance  a  ration  at 
this  time  that  would  he  called  really 
economical.  Since  your  roughage  is  low 
in  protein,  the  grtiin  ration  must  he 
made  up  largely  of  high-protein  ^feeds 
with  no  corn  in  it.  Feed  about  15  lbs. 
hay  and  what  cornstalks  the  cows  will 
clean  up  dtiily.  Mfike  up  grain  ration  as 
follows :  Two  jiarts  cottonseed  meal,  2 
parts  gluten  feed,  3  parts  bran,  and  1% 
.salt.  Feed  grain  at  rate  of  a  pound  to 
.3  to  3^  lbs.  milk  produced  daily. 

H.  F.  J. 


Dairy  Rations  Without  Silage 

I  can  buy  the  following  feeds  at  the 
feed  stSro ;  Cottonseed,  oil  meal,  distil¬ 
lery  grains,  gluten,  bran,  mixed  feed,  corn- 
meiil.  middlings.  Can  you  balance  a  ra¬ 
tion  from  the  above  feeds  to  he  fed  with 
clover  and  Timothy  hay  mixed?  I  have 
no  silo.  My  cows  tire  good  grade  Hol¬ 
st  eins  and  milk  goes  to  milk  station,  and 
is  not  sold  on  butter  fat  test.  G.  B.  A. 

New  A^ork. 

Your  cows  will  probably  handle  20  Ihs. 
of  hay  diiily  since  you  htive  no  silage  to 
ft‘0(l  with  it.  With  no  succulence  in  the 
ration  some  laxative  feed  is  desirable, 
AVith  mixed  bay  a  feed  high  In  protein 
must  he  used.  From  the  list  you  men¬ 
tion  oil  meal,  although  high  in  price,  fills 
the  hill  admirably.  Therefore  make  up  a 
grain  ration  composed  of  1%  parts  oil 
moiil,  2  parts  dried  distiller.s’  grains,  1 
liart  bran,  and  2  parts  gluten.  In  making 
up  grain  ration  add  1  per  cent,  coarse  fine 
salt  to  mixture.  Feed  grain  at  rate  of  a 
pound  to  3  to  3%  lbs.  of  milk  produced 
daily.  H.  F.  J. 


Improving  a  Dairy  Ration 

I  have  seven  cow’s  from  four  to  six 
yetirs  old  and  eight  heifers  from  two  to 
three  years  old.  all  giving  milk,  and  all 
high-grade  ITolsteins.  All  came  fresh  be¬ 
tween  last  April  1  and  July  1,  after  going 
through  last  Winter  on  a  very  scant  sup¬ 
ply  of  feed  and  freshening  in  poor  con¬ 
dition.  They  have  improved  quite  a  good 
deal  in  condition  during  the  Summer  and 
Fall  while  on  pastui'e,  and  on  Nov.  1, 
when  I  stabled  them,  were  giving  about 
150  pounds  of  milk  daily.  Since  then  I 
Imve  been  feeding  them  in  the  following 
W!iy :  7  a.  m.,  20  lbs.  of  silage  with  one 
lb.  oil  meal ;  noon,  10  to  15  Ihs.  cabbage 
leaves,  with  hay,  altermiting  clover  and 
Timothy ;  7  p.  m.,  20  lbs.  of  silage  with 
one  lb.  cottonseed  meal,  and  one  table¬ 
spoonful  salt.  The  cabbage  leaves  and 
cottonseed  meal  will  be  gone  soon,  and  I 
ctinnot  get  any  more  cabbage  leaves  and 
quite  likely  will  be  unable  to  find  any 
more  cottonseed  meal,  but  I  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  feed  on  band  now  :  25  tons  good 

corn  silage  which  has  quite  a  lot  of  grain 
in  it ;  12  tons  Red  clover  hay,  fairly  good  ; 
40  tons  good  Timothy  hay  with  a  little 
clover  in  it ;  4,000  lbs.  ground  oats,  bar¬ 
ley  and  peas  ;  3.(X)0  lbs.  distillers’  grains  ; 
l.(X)0  lbs.  oil  meal ;  1,000  lbs.  gluten  meiil. 
These  cattle  are  all  bred  to  freshen  from 
next  May  1  to  October  1,  and  are  all  in 
fiiirly  good  condition  now,  hut  I  notice  a 
few’  lice  on  some  of  them.  Will  you  give 
me  your  advice  about  using  this  feed  and 
also  aboitt  getting  rid  of  the  lice.  s.  T. 

New’  York. 

By  feeding  your  cows  30  lbs.  and  your 
heifers  20  to  25  lbs.  silage  daily,  you  will 
have  enough  to  last  until  about  May  1. 
Supplement  this  with  what  mixed  hay 
they  will  clean  up,  and  then  feed  1  lb. 
grain  to  3%  lbs.  milk  from  the  follow’ing : 
2  parts  distillers’  grains.  1  part  oil  meal, 
1%  parts  gluten  feed.  1  part  ground  oats, 
barley  and  peas  and  1  per  cent.  salt. 
This  ration  is  very  nearly  bahinced  as 
netir  as  possible  with  list  of  feeds  given. 
Unfortunately  no  one  luis  as  yet  prescrib¬ 
ed  an  efficient  remedy  for  Ciittle  lice.  The 
most  practical  thing  to  do  is  to  nuike  up 
a  soapsuds  and  scrub  tlTe  infected  areas 
W’ith  a  stiff  brush.  This  treatment  must 
he  repeated  every  two  w'eeks  or  so  to  keep 
the  lice  down.  ii.  F.  j. 


Ration  With  Cow-pea  Hay 

Will  you  give  me  a  ration  for  my 
milch  cows?  They  are  medium  size, 
their  milk  is  testing  fiv6  per  cent. 
Roughage  is  corn  silage,  cow-pea  hay 
and  corn  fodder.  I  have  a  lot  of  soft 
corn  I  w’ould  like  to  feed.  j.  W'.  s. 

Maryland. 

Feed  about  25  pounds  corn  silage  and 
10  pounds  cow’-pea  hay  daily.  Make  up 
grain  ration  as  foilow's ;  Two  parts  dried 
distillers’  grains,  tw’O  parts  gluten  feed,  one 


part  middlings,  and  one  per  cent.  salt. 
Feed  grain  at  rate  of  a  pound  to  3% 
pounds  milk  produced  daily.  The  corn 
stover  may  be  fed  ad  lib.  H.  F.  J. 


Ration  With  Rye  Middlings 

Would  you  give  me  ration  for  six  cow’^, 
average  w’eight  about  950  lbs.?  Two  are 
two  years  old,  due  to  freshen  April  next, 
three  are  aged  cows,  due  April  1.  One  is 
new’  milch,  will  milk  this  Winter.  I 
have  clover  hay,  corn  stover,  also  oats, 
corn  and  rye  middlings.  I  w’ant  your 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  rye  middlings  in 
ration  of  cow’S  to  freshen  in  Spring.  I 
have  been  told  that  it  would  not  harm 
them  after  the  flour  has  been  removed 
from  the  rye.  w’.  T.  i. 

New  York. 

Rye  middlings  are  satisfactory  for 
dairy  cow.s  w’hen  fed  w’ith  other  feeds : 
they  are  not  relished  w’hen  fed  alone. 
AA’hen  fed  this  way  or  in  excessive 
amounts  they  have  a  tendency  to  make 
for  a  hard  brittle  butter.  Feed  about  2 
parts  clover  hay  to  1  of  com  stover. 
Feed  what  cows  will  clean  up.  Make  up 
grain  ration  of  1  part  ground  oats,  1  pjirt 
cornmeal,  1  part  rye  middlings,  2  parts 
cottonseed  meal,  1  part  oil  lueal,  and  if 
you  can  got  them,  add  I  part  dried  dis¬ 
tillers'  grains.  Add  1  per  cent,  salt  to 
grain  mixture  and  feed  gi-ain  at  rate  of  1 
Ib.  to  3  to  3^2  lbs.  milk  produced  daily. 

II.  F.  .T. 


Ration  for  Holsteins 

AA'iH  you  prepare  ration  for  Ilolstoin 
cows,  medium  size?  They  were  fresh 
six  months  ago.  I  have  Alfalfa  and  chi- 
ver  hay.  but  w’ill  have  to  buy  in  St. 
Louis  .ill  other  feed.  I  can  get  dried 
brewers’  gijiins.  j.  b. 

Mis.souri. 

Since  you  have  an  excellent  kind  of 
hay  for  feeding  dairy  cow’s,  namely.  Al¬ 
falfa  and  clover,  hay  which  is  high  in 
protein,  you  w’ill  need  to  use  some  car¬ 
bohydrate  feeds  ill  the  grain  ration. 
Since  you  Imve  no  silage  some  dried 
beet  pulp  will  be  a  good  feed  to  includf 
in  the  ration.  Feeil  20  pounds  of  hay 
per  head  per  day  and  a  pound  of  grain 
to  3%  to  four  pound.s  of  milk  produced 
daily  from  the  following  grain  mixture: 
One  pjirt  dried  brewers’  grains,  tw’o  parts 
cornmeal,  two  parts  middlings,  two 
parts  dried  beet  pulp.  ii,  f.  .t. 


Unbalanced  Ration 

Fan  I  balance  a  rtition  for  milch  cows 
with  mixed  hay,  corn  stover,  distillers’ 
grains,  molasses  feed  and  dried  brewer 
grains?  q. 

New  Y'ork. 

It  is  impossible  to  balance  a  ration 
from  the  feeds  you  mention.  By  feeding 
about  three  times  as  much  haj'  ns  stover, 
feeding  whtit  cow  w’ill  clean  up,  you  could 
make  a  nition  very  nearly  balanced  by 
using  2^  jiarts  cottonseed  meal,  two 
parts  distillers’  or  brev.'ers’  grtiins  and 
one  iiart  molasses  feed.  Mixed  hay  and 
stover  are  so  low’  in  protein,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  the  cottonseed  meal  to  get  tlu* 
protein.  AYhen  making  up  grain  ration 
add  one  per  cent,  coarse  fine  salt  to  it. 

H.  F.  .T. 


Ration  for  Young  Pigs 

M’lll  you  give  a  ration  for  lO-w’cek- 
old  pigs,  using  the  following:  Skim 

milk,  w'hite  middlings,  ground  barley, 
ground  Oiits  and  pea.s,  bone  and  meat 
meal  (45%  protein).  Will  it  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  fan  all  beards  from  the  barley 
before  grinding?  s.  P.  Ii. 

Vermont, 

A  very  good  ration  for  lO-weeks-ohl 
pigs  may  be  compounded  from  the  feed¬ 
ing  stufT's  you  mention  by  mixing  two 
parts  W'hite  middlings  one  part  ground 
barley  and  one-  part  ground  oats  ami 
peas.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  this  mix¬ 
ture  should  be  mixed  with  skim-milk  and 
fed  three  times  a  dtiy  as  a  thin  slop. 
With  plenty  of  skim-milk  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  feed  ground  bone  and  meat  meal, 
although  a  little  would  do  no  damtige. 
In  .selecting  feeds  of  this  charticter  di¬ 
gester  tankage  should  give  the  best  re¬ 
sults  in  grow'ing  pigs.  c.  s.  G. 


Ration  for  Grade  Jersey 

Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration  for 
five  grade  jJerseys,  averaging  between 
800  and  900  lbs.  apiece?  I  am  feeding 
them  three  quarts  of  union  feed  twice  a 
day  now,  and  mixed  hay.  They  make 
about  30  lbs.  of  butter  a  week.  One  of 
them  freshens  the  last  of  March.  I  have 
ground  oats  and  cob  meal,  which  I  w’ouhl 
like  to  use  in  the  ration,  and  can  get  till 
other  kinds  of  grain  that  are  neces.sar.v. 
They  are  giving  about  16  lbs.  of  milli 
apiece  per  day.  h.  n.  b. 

IMaine. 

Since  your  roughage  is  mixed  hay,  a 
feed  relatively  low’  in  protein,  the  grain 
I’jition  must  be  made  up  largely  of  high- 
protein  feeds  to  make  it  balance.  Feed 
the  cows  all  the  hay  they  will  clean  up 
and  a  pound  of  grain  to  3i^  lbs.  of  milk 
from  the  following  grain  mixture :  Throe 
jiarts  dried  distillers’  grains,  2  parts 
cottonseed  meal,  1  part  corn  and  cob 
meal,  1  part  ground  oats  and  1%  salt. 

H,  F.  J. 
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WHAT  EVERY 

FARMER  WANTS 


Cheap  and  Efficient  Trans¬ 
portation  His  Great  Need — 
How  It  Can  Best  Be  Assured 

The  present  situation  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  presents  two  alternatives, 
efficient  federal  regulation  or  federal 
ownership. 

The  experience  of  other  countries 
proves  conclusively  that  government 
ownership  of  railroads  is  more  costly 
and  less  efficient  than  the  system  of 
private  ownership  in  this  country. 
The  railroads  of  the  United  States 
have  the  lowest  freight  rates,  the 
smallest  capitalization  per  mile,  the 
highest  operating  efficiency  and  pay 
the  highest  wages  of  any  railroads  in 
the  world. 

High  Rates  on  Government  Roads 

The  charge  for  hauling  a  ton  of 
freight  one  mile  on  the  government 
owned  roads  of  various  countries  and 
on  the  privately  owned  roads  of  the 
United  States  is  shown  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  table: 

Average 
Freight  rate 
per  ton  mile 

Germany  (Gov’t  Railways)  1.24  cent 

France  “  1.30  cent 

Australia 

New  South  Wales  “  •  1.59  cent 

South  Australia  “  1.75  cent 

Switzerland  “  2.63  cent 

Canada  (Private  ownership)  .76  cent 

United  States  “  .73  cent 

No  railway  system  under  govern¬ 
ment  ownership  can  show  a  record  for 
cheapness  and  service  approaching  that 
of  American  Railroads  under  private 
ownership.  What  the  railroad  situa¬ 
tion  needs  is  the  adoption  of  a  system 
of  national  regulation  that  will  en¬ 
courage  initiative  and  investment  and 
enable  the  carriers  to  meet  the  grow¬ 
ing  requirementsof  American  business. 

Keep  Railroads  Out  of  Politics  and 
Politics  Out  of  the  Railroads 

It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  railroads 
and  the  interest  of  the  whole  country 
that  the  railroads  keep  out  of  politics 
and  that  politics  be  kept  out  of  their 
management. 

Government  ownership  under  our 
political  system  would  make  the 
control  of  the  railroads  a  partisan 
issue  at  every  election.  It  would 
bring  political  and  economic  disaster. 

No  man  in  thecountry  standstolose 
more  by  the  adoption  of  a  political 
system  of  railroad  management  than 
the  farmer.  None  will  profit  more 
from  efficient  national  regulation  that 
will  do  away  with  the  present  conflicts 
and  waste  of  local  control  and  enable 
the  railroads  to  make  the  extensions 
and  improvements  necessary  to  keep 
pace  with  the  business  progress  of 
the  nation. 

We  invite  discussion  of  this  ques¬ 
tion  and  shall  be  glad  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  and  to  supply  information  on 
request 

RAILWAY  EXECUTIVE'S 
ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

61  Broadway  New  York  City 

frank  TRUMBULL,  Chairman 

FRANCIS  H.  SISSON,  Assistant 
ALFRED  P.  THOM.  Counsel 
B.  F.  BUSH  R.  S.  LOVETT 

Receiver  Mo.  Pacific  Ry.  Ch.  Union  Pacific  R.  R. 

A.  J.  EARLING  C.  H.  MARKHAM 

Pres.  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.  Pres.  Ill.  Cent.  R.  R. 
HOWARD  ELLIOTT  SAMUEL  REA 

Ch.  N.  Y.  N.  H.&  H.  R.  R.  Pres.  Penn.  R.  R. 

W.  J.  HARAHAN  A.  H.  S.MITH 

Pres.  Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry.  Pres.  N.  Y.  Central  Lines 
WALKER  D.  HINES  FRANK  TRUMBULL 

Ch.  A.  T.  &  Santa  Fe.  Ry.  Ch.  C.  &  O.  Ry. 
hale  HOLDEN  F.  D.  UNDERWOOD 

Pres.  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.  Pres.  Erie  R.  R. 

L.  F.  LOREE  H.  WALTERS 

Pres.  D.  &  H.  Co.  Ch.AtlanticCoastLineR.R. 

DANIEL  WILLARD 
Pres.  B.  &0.  R.  R. 


Slaughter-house  Waste  for  Hogs 

In  reply  to  J.  G.  M.,  Rhode  Island,  on 
page  170  (“Feeding  Pigs  on  Slaughter¬ 
house  Waste”),  this  can  be  done  very 
profitably  if  handled  right.  As  a  boy 
from  12  to  17  years  of  age,  I  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  a  butcher  in  England,  and 
during  my  five  years’  stay  there  had 
considerable  experience  along  this  line 
in  cooking  and  feeding  offal  to  pigs.  I 
would  advise  J.  G.  M.  to  purchase  a 
feed  boiler,  and  boil  the  offal.  I  would 
not  advise  feeding  raw  (either  offal  or 
potatoes),  but  boiled  it  can  be  used  to 
good  advantage;  they  will  eat  it  with  a 
relish  ana  thrive  on  it.  I  have  seen 
some  good  pigs  raised  with  it.  Sometimes 
it  was  boiled  and  fed  alone,  sometimes 
mixed  with  a  little  meal  and  bran,  some¬ 
times  boiled  with  small  potatoes.  I 
think  if  J.  G.  M.  can  get  any  quantity 
of  this  it  will  cut  down  the  feed  hill  con¬ 
siderably.  I  think  it  is  far  better  and 
less  dangerous  than  feeding  swill.  I  nev¬ 
er  knew  a  case  of  sickness  through  this 
method  and  I  have  seen  a  good  number 
of  them  fed  this  way.  Wash  the  offal 
before  boiling;  there  is  not  then  much 
disagreeable  smell.  A  hose  pipe,  or  a 
few  pails  of  water  thrown  over,  it  will 
answer  this  purpose.  It  is  not  altogeth¬ 
er  a  pleasant  job  at  first,  but  one  soon 
gets  used  to  it.  iiarold  newtox. 

Massachusetts. 


done  its  work  well.  And  I  did  not  think 
there  was  anything  disgusting  or  cow¬ 
ardly  in  destroying  that  three  feet  of 
“quivering  muscle,”  quoting  the  term 
used  by  Frederick  F.  Schi-ader,  Jr.  But 
I  understand  he  was  referring  to  the  kill¬ 
ing  of  small  snakes,  only  a  few  inches 
in  length.  I  could  give  many  other  in¬ 
stances  of  the  black  snake’s  mm-derous 
work  among  birds,  but  these  will  suffice 
as  an  example.  I  am  certainly  in  favor 
of  the  destruction  of  all  large  snakes,  but 
think  it  a  crime  to  kill  the  tiny  insect¬ 
eating  snakes,  which  are  as  harmless 
and  helpful  to  the  farmer  as  the  toad 
is.  NANCY  E.  STEADMAN. 

Rhode  Island. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Concrete  Foundation  Wall 

_I  would  like  to  advise  .T.  E.  M.,  page 
156,  to  use  for  a  foundation  wall  24x32, 
eight  inches  thick,  seven  feet  high,  1 :3  :5 
mixture,  and  not  too  wet.  He  will  use 
98  sacks  of  Portland  cement,  any  stand¬ 
ard  brand,  10  “yards”  of  clean,  coarse 
sand  screened  over  a  i/4-inch  sieve  if 
too  much  gravel  is  present,  and  IGj/^  cu¬ 
bic  yards  of  gravel  or  crushed  stone,  2l^ 
inches  to  be  largest  size.  After  mixing 
thoroughly  and  using  the  right  propor¬ 
tions  you  can  pour  the  concrete  about 
six  inches  at  a  course  and  use  stones  four 
inches  thick  to  embed  in  the  placed  con¬ 
crete.  The  stone  should  be  drenched  be¬ 
fore  using;  this  will  reduce  expense  and 
give  a  very  strong  foundation.  Use  the 
correct  proportions,  clean  sand,  and  mix 
very  thoroughly;  place  the  mixed  con¬ 
crete  within  half  an  hour  after  msing 
water  and  the  thermometer  around  40, 
not  lower,  and  you  will  surely  succeed. 

Hot  Springs,  Va.  j.  w.  b. 


A  Woman  on  Blacksnakes 

TTnder  the  heading  of  “Various  Notes” 
I  notice  there  has  been  some  discussion 
about  snakes,  and  whether  they  do  more 
harm  than  good.  It  has  been  my  ex- 
j)erience  that  one  species  of  the  snake 
family,  the  blacksnake,  is  a  great  de¬ 
stroyer  of  birds  and  their  eggs,  prefer¬ 
ring  them  to  all  other  food.  One  Sum- 
nier’s  day  a  great  disturbance  was  heard 
in  an  apple  tree,  and  when  I  investi¬ 
gated,  found  a  4%-foot  black  snake  coiled 
about  a  robin’s  nest,  and  in  the  act  of 
swallowing  the  second  young  bird.  The 
young  birds  were  almost  full  fledged  and 
would  have  flown  in  less  than  a  week, 
“Mr.  Black  snake”  did  not  relish  being 
disturbed  at  his  meal,  and  launched  him¬ 
self  almost  full  length  toward  me,  his 
baleful  little  eyes  glowing  red  and  hiss¬ 
ing  fiercely  in  spite  of  his  mouthful  of 
bird.  I  had  snatched  up  a  cane,  as  I 
ran  out  to  see  what  the  birds  were  cry¬ 
ing  over,  so  with  this,  fighting  angry  as 
I  was,  it  was  only  the  work  of  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  knock  the  snake  from  the  tree 
and  despatch  it,  though  the  feminine  sex 
is  supposed  to  be  “afraid”  of  snakes. 

The  next  Summer  a  robin  built  her 
nest  in  a  plum  tree,  and  one  morning 
we  found  the  nest  had  been  robbed  and 
marks  in  the  sand  showed  a  snake  had 
visited  it.  Then  the  mother  robin  built 
a  second  nest  in  the  woods  near  our 
house.  One  day  we  heard  the  birds  mak¬ 
ing  a  loud  outcry,  and  brother  arrived  in 
view  of  the  nesting  tree  in  time  to  see  a 
large  black  sn’ake  de.scending  from  the 
nest.  Tie  shot  at  it,  but  the  tree  trunk 
kept  the  snake  from  harm,  aifd  when 
brother  reached  the  scene,  the  snake  had 
disappeared  in  its  hole  beneath  an  old 
stump. 

The  next  year  the  robin  built  her  nest 
in  a  vine,  growing  on  a  trellis  on  the 
side  of  the  house.  I  suppose  she  thought 
there  was  safety  in  building  so  near  hu¬ 
man  protection,  and  I  had  the  same 
thought.  But  one  day  we  heard  the 
mother  bird’s  alarm  cry,  and  at  the 
sound,  _  I  rushed  out  of  doors,  a  yard 
stick  in  hand,  that  being  the  nearest 
weapon  I  could  get,  and  there,  just  as 
I  expected,  was  a  three-foot  black  snake 
just  swallowing  the  last  of  the  robin’s 
blue  eggs !  Again  a  daughter  of  Eve  had 
the  pleasure  of  destroying  one  of  the 
proverbial  enemy  of  her  sex.  When 
father  arrived  with  a  hoe,  the  snake  was 
dead,  the  frail  yard  stick,  wielded  with 
the  strength  of  righteous  indignation,  had 


On  page  41  a  correspondent  asks  a 
question  regarding  the  method  of  finding 
the  hoi’se  power  of  a  steam  engine.  The 
formula  given  in  the  answer  is  correct, 
but  the  value  of  P  is  not  the  boiler  pres¬ 
sure,  but  the  Mean  Effective  Pressure 
(M,  E,  P,),  which  depends  upon  the 
point  of  cutoff  which  in  turn  depends 
upon  the  type  of  engine  and  the  load,  and 
changes  with  every  variation  of  the  gov¬ 
ernor.  The  M.  E.  P.  will  vary  from 
about  half  the  boiler  pressure  in  a  Cor¬ 
liss  or  other  high-grade  engine  wTen  run¬ 
ning  light_  to  three-fourths  to  seven- 
eighths  boiler  pressure  in  an  ordinary 
slide  valve  engine  with  a  heavy  load.  In 
any  case  the  M.  E.  P.  or  value  for  P  in 
the  formula  will  be  less,  usually  not  more 
than  three-fourths  the  boiler  pressure, 
which  would  make  that  much  diffei-ence 
in  the  computed  horsepower  of  any  given 
engine.  The  M.  E.  P.  may  be  found  by 
attaching  an  indicator  to  the  engine  and 
taking  a  card  from  which  this  value  may 
be  computed.  Also  I  '  think  the  ques¬ 
tioner  does  give  the  length  of  stroke.  It 
is  five  inches  as  the  cylinder  dimensions 
he  gives  are  5  by  5.  chas.  a.  dodge. 


The  picture  of  a  birch  tree  on  page  5 
is  quite  interesting.  It  illustrates  the 
curious  fact  that  the  seeds  of  birch  seem 
almost  unable  to  germinate  except  in 
moss.  Occasionally  a  few  will  grow 
when  planted  in  mineral  soil  but  prac¬ 
tically  all  that  fall  on  the  carpet  of  leaf 
mold  die.  The  largest  part  of  the  young 
birches  seen  in  the  woods  started  life  on 
an  old  log  or  stump.  In  some  cases  this 
log  lay  across  a  stream  and  the  birch 
sent  roots  both  ways  and  now  forms  a 
natural  bridge.  I  remember  marking 
for  timber  a  big  yellow  birch  which 
started  on  top  of  a  big  rock.  The  tree 
was  about  four  feet  or  more  in  diameter 
and  I  had  to  climb  up  about  ten  feet  on 
the  rock  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  it.  I 
do  not  know  how  the  loggers  got  it  down. 

A.  c.  w. 


There  is  one  point  in  which  most  writ¬ 
ers  on  crops  and  prices  are  in  error,  that 
is  in  supposing  that  a  high  price  com¬ 
pensates  a  farmer  for  a  short  crop.  Un¬ 
like  a  manufacturing  'plant  that  can  sell 
all  its  pi’oduct  the  farmer  necessarily  uses 
considerable  of  his  crops  in  maintainng 
his  stock  and  teams.  A  short  crop  means 
that  a  less  per  cent,  of  the  crop  is  avail¬ 
able  for  market,  and  the  result  is  that  he 
gets  less  money  than  with  a  fair  crop  and 
moderate  price.  daniel  e.  bobbins. 

Illinois. 


If  Mrs.  B.  of  New  York,  J.  G.  L.  of 
Michigan  and  M.  ,T.  S.  of  Denver  will 
scald  each  day’s  cream  or  milk  when  it 
is  24  hours  old  and  chill  before  adding 
to  the  day  before’s  supply,  there  will  be 
no  trouble  with  strong  cream  or  butter, 
provided  the  milk  is  not  strong  when  it 
comes  from  cow.  A  cow  that  gives 
strong  milk  ( unless  she  has  been  fed 
turnips  which  a  milch  cow  should  never 
have)  should  go  to  the  butcher.  To 
sour  the  cream  add  rather  warm  two 
days  before  churning,  and  keep  the  whole 
quantity  where  it  will  be  warm  till  thick ; 
churn  as  soon  as  thick.  Of  course  this 
only  applies  to  Winter  butter.  When 
the  supply^  is  limited,  I  churn  all  the 
milk,  scalding  it  all.  Sometimes  I  add 
buttermilk  to  sour  the  cream,  but  never 
unless  buttermilk  is  very  good.  L.  c.  il. 

Denville,  N.  J. 


In  answer  to  J.  K.,  Arkport,  N  Y., 
page  90,  there  are  some  Greeks  milking 
sheep  near  here  and  making  cheese.  1 
was  out  there  about  a  year  ago.  They 
milk  about  600.  They  have  about  80 
acres,  for  which  they  pay  a  rental  of 
.$30  per  aci’e,  all  in  Alfalfa  and  under 
irrigation.  They  let  the  lambs  run  with 
the  ewes  until  large  enough  for  mar¬ 
ket,  then  milk  the  ews  about  four 
months.  They  told  me  the  gross  returns 
were  about  .$12  or  better  per  ewe  for 
cheese  and  lambs.  Last  year  they  got 
over  $5  apiece  for  the  lambs.  They  are 
Merino  and  Shropshire  grades.  I  think 
they  told  me  12  men  did  the  milking. 
They  drive  them  in  small  pens,  then 
catch  them  and  stand  them  on  a  plat¬ 
form,  where  they  are  held  while  milking. 
I  have  forgotten  what  they  told  me  about 
the  amount  of  cheese  and  the  price  re¬ 
ceived,  but  I  think  they  are  making 
money,  for  they  tried  last  year  to  have 
their  lease  extended  10  years. 

California.  s.  E.  K. 


iO-Day 

Trial 


ump 
Puller 


This  KIRSTIN  Horse  Power  Puller,  used 
by  the  KIRSTIN  METHOD,  is  the  cheapest 
and  fastest  way  known  for  clearing  land 
ready  for  the  plow.  We  will  guarantee  you 
a  saving  of  10%  to  50%  over  any  other 
method.  Over  40,000  in  use.  All  steel  con¬ 
struction  combines  great  strength  and  light 
weight.  Clears  two  acres  from  one  anchor. 
Easily  moved.  Can  be  used  with  s  i  n  pi  e , 
double,  and  triple  power  as  needed.  Will 
pull  any  size  stump.  Guaranteed  fifteen 
years,  flaw  or  no  flaw. 

Automatic  take-up  for  making  quick 
hitches.  Foot  for  foot  of  cable,  KIRSTIN 
covers  more  ground  than  any  other  machine. 
Easy  on  horses  and  man.  Ten-day  trial  in 
your  stump  field. 

Now— today— quick  — write  for  our 
special  Profit  Sharing  Plan  to  early 
buyers  and  our  big  Free  Book — “  The 
Cold  in  Your  Stump  Land.  ” 

A.  J.  KIRSTIN  COMPANY 

6041  Ludington  St.  Escanaba,  Mich. 

Largest  makers  in  the  world  of  Slump  Pullets^" 
1714  both  One  Man  and  Horse  Power, 


Why  pay  painters  good 
money  to  paint  your  barns 
with  shoddy  barn  paints 
when  a  few  cents  more  per 
gallon  will  buy  the  reliable 


STANDARD 

Barn  Paint 

A  real  linseed  oil  paint  that 
really  preserves  the  wood  and 
keeps  its  color  for  years. 

pArPnnrrofA  our  Concrete  and 

r  or  voncreie  Cement  Coating.  The 

best  paint  for  concrete  silos  and  other 
structures.  Write  today  for  color  cards 
and  name  of  nearby  dealer. 

£om Brofber^ 

510  E.  Third  Street 
Dayton,  Ohio 
Branches  and  Dealers  Every¬ 
where 


ROOFING  ADVANCES 

March  1st— You  Should 


BUY  NOW  ! 


Save  from  60c  to  75c  per  roll  andseeure 
line,  lieavy,  long-Uved  Three-Ply  and 
the  usual  cost  of  thin  1-pIy.  We  sell 
the  user  direct — hence  thesiiving.and 
duplicate  any  inauufactiu-ersqiiality 
or  service  Kunrantee  for  rooiliig  of 
similar  quality.  Get  SUNSET  Samples. 

WEBCO 

SUNSET 

ROOFING 

has  been  known  for  twenty  years  aa  the 
roofing  of  service  and  will  stand  more  eun, 
I  .e  beat,  fro.9t  and  cold  than  many  more  ex¬ 
pensive  roofings.  Money  back  any  time  if  not  as  represented. 

$1.50,  Get  our  FREE  Building 
Material  Catalog  Before  you  Builds  Repair  or  Remodel. 

^^webber  lumber  and  supply  company 

841  Thompson  Street  Fitchburg.  Mass. 


N&t 


CARPENTER’S 

rioton€ 

Nine  times  out 
of  ten, calves  that 
die  are  victims 
of  scours. 

Prevent  this 
dread  disease 
by  feeding  a 
pinch  of 
Nutriotone  in 
their  milk.  Nutriotone  is  a  perfect  stock 
tonic.  Costs  little  and  saves  much.  In 
use  for  over  40  years  by  leading  stockmen. 

Send  tor  literature  and  guaranteed. 
Free  Trial  Offer. 

W.  D.  CARPENTER  CO. 

Box  SO  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Farmers^  Favorite  Grain  Drills 

Are  right  iu  every  way.  They  have  been  continuously  on  the  market 
for  more  than  50  years  and  are  used  by  the  best  farmers  in  every  grain 
gi’owing  country  in  the  world.  That’s  why  they  are  guaranteed  to  be  and 
to  do  all  we  claim  for  them. 

There  is  Made  a  Farmers’  Favorite 
Drill  for  Every  Need 

No  .^eed  is  too  large  and  none  too  small  for  the  Farmers’  Favorite  force 
feed  to  sow.  Even  depth  of  planting  and  an  equal  amount  of  seed  in  every 
furrow  is  assured. 

Investigate  the  merits  of  the  Farmers’  Favorite  Plowfur  Single  Disc; 
opens  an  extra  wide  seed  furrow;  scatters  the  seed  evenly  the  entire 
width ;  more  plants  to  the  row ;  less  waste  space  between  rows ;  a  better 
stand  and  fewer  weeds.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many  exclusive  patented 
features  used  on  Farmers’  Favorite  Drills,  which  are  made  in  both 
Grain  and  Fertilizer  styles  and  in  every  size. 

Send  for  Fanners’  Favorite  Catalog.  Read  It,  then  go  to  your  Implement 
dealer  and  insist  on  seeing  the  drill  that  Is  sold  under  a  warranty  that 
means  much  to  you. 


device  makes  hooks  stay  on  longer. 
Ask  your  dealer  forXapatco  book¬ 
let.  Shows  pads  in  colors  and  con¬ 
tains  many  valuable  horse  remedies. 
If  he  hasn’t  it,  ask  him  to  write  us 
direct. 

The  American  Pad  &  Textile  Co. 

Canadian  B^nch:  Greenfield,  Ohio 

Chatham,  Ontario 


nish,  an  ideal  engine  for  sawmilling. 
It  is  an  easy  steamer  and  furnishes  de¬ 
pendable  power, using  offal  lumber  and 
sawdust  for  fuel.  We  also  offer  the  Far- 
quhar  Locomotive,  a  general  purpose 

S  portable  farm  engine,  as  well  as  a  full 
line  of  Steam  and  Gas  Tractors. 

All  Farquhar  Boilers  are  now  built  in 
accordance  with  the  A.S.M.E.  Standard. 
Our  Ajax  Center-Crank  Engine,  used 
on  both  Cornish  and  Locomotive  Rigs, 
is  of  the  self-contained  plain  slide  valve 
type  and  produces  maximum  power 
with  the  least  possible  consumption 
of  steam. 

“Farquhar  Engines  and  Boilers”  is 
the  title  of  a  catalogue  that  has  helped 
many  to  solve  their  power  problems. 
This  book  sent  free  to  prospective  pur¬ 
chasers  on  request.  Write  now  for 
your  copy. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Umited 
Box  430,  York,  Penna. 

We  also  manufacture  Saw  Mills, 
Threshers,  Potato  Diesers,  Grain  Drills, 
Cultivators,  Hydraulic  Cider  Presses. 
Ask  for  literature. 
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Plans  for  houses, 
barns,  silos,  sheds 
etc.  Designs  by 
expert  architects 


Here  is  a  book  that  is  chock  full  of  money-making  and  labor-saving 
ideas,  not  only  on  building  plans,  but  on  subjedts  of  general  farm 
intereft.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  subjedts  included :  Bigger  Crops  and 
How  to  House  Them— Lime  as  a  Soil  Producer — Manure  Fertilizer — 
Silage  and  Value  of  Silos— Diseases  of  Live^ock— Handy  Farm  Helps 
—Farm  Building  and  House  Plans,  and  the  great  pradtical  and  economic 
advantage  of  using  North  Carolina  Pine  for  farm  building  purposes. 
Regularly  sold  for  $1,  but  coSts  you  nothing.  Write  today  for  your  copy. 

North  Carolina  Pine  Association 

11  Bank  of  Commerce  Building  ::  Norfolk,  Virginia 


Various  Feeding  Problems 


Beet  Pulp  and  Leaves  as  Silage 

How  does  fermented  (green)  bw?t  pulp 
compare  with  silage  as  a  feed  for  dairy 
cows?  About  what  is  it  worth  as  a  feed 
per  ton?  Will  sugar  beet  leaves  make 
good  silage?  J.  *•  l. 

(’entral  Point,  Ore. 

Silage  of  fermented  beet  i)nlp  has  iibout 
one-sixth  to  one-eighth  the  feeding  value 
of  corn  silage.  With  corn  silage  at  $5 
per  ton  this  would  make  the  beet  pulp 
silage  worth  about  75  cents  per  ton.  It 
would  be  worth  half  as  much  as  corn 
silage,  but  for  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
found  that  there  is  a  great  loss  of  digesti¬ 
ble  nutrients  wlien  fresh  wet  beet  pulp 
ferments  in  silf)ing.  Beet  tops  may  be 
siloed  preferably  between  layers  of  straw 
or  mixed  with  shredded  corn  fodder  or 
stover.  This  sort  of  silage  should  be  fed 
in  limited  amounts  because  of  its  purga¬ 
tive  effect  upon  the  cows.  n.  F.  .T. 


Too  Much  Protein 

I  would  like  your  opinion  or  this  ration 
for  dairy  cows,  copied  from  an  agricul¬ 
tural  paper.  A.  ii.  w. 

Massaehpsetts. 

Glover  and  Alfalfa  at  night,  a  good  feed 
of  it ;  silage  once  or  tw'ice  a  day,  25  to  35 
lbs.,  depending  upon  size  of  the  cow  and 
period  of  lactation.  As  a  grain  mixture 
‘200  lbs.  of  coton.seed  meal,  200  lbs.  of 
gluten  meal,  200  lbs.  distillers’  grain,  and 
200  Ih.s.  of  any  commercial  dairy  feed,  or 
high  carrying  protein  material,  selling  at 
a  price  hetw'cen  .$28  and  .$32  a  ton.  Feed 
a  pound  of  the  grain  for  each  three  imunds 
of  milk  yielded  if  the  cows  are  .Terseys  or 
Guernseys  and  one  pound  of  grain  for 
four  pounds  of  milk  if  tbe  cows  are  IIol- 
steins.  In  addition  they  are  to  have  a 
feed  of  green  oats  once  a  day,  “not  much,'' 
and  .some  rowen,  “not  mneh.” 

Tlie  ration  you  mention  is  not  balaneed 
in  that  to(>  much  i)rotein  is  called  for.  A 
better  grain  mixture  for  30  lbs.  of  silage 
and  10  to  12  lbs.  of  clov<‘r  and  Alfalfa 
hay  is  rme  jiart  cotton.s(H‘d  meal,  two 
j)arts  dried  distillers’  grains,  one  i)art 
bran,  one  i)ait  wheat  middlings  and  1  per 
cent.  .salt,  'rhis  ration  sliould  he  fed  jit 
tlie  rate  of  a  pound  to  four  pounds  of  milk 
ju’wluced  daily  for  Holstein  cow.s.  and  a 
pound  to  .3%  lbs.  of  milk  for  Guernsey 
and  Jensey  cows.  ii.  f.  j. 


Digester  Tankage  and  Stale  Bread 

What  is  digester  tankage  and  how  is 
it  to  he  fed?  Wliich  is  the  better  and 
clieai)er  feed,  .stale  bread  at  .$30  per  ton 
or  white  middlings  at  $-14?  Do  brewers’ 
grains  make  good  pig  feed?  It  sells  here 
at  $22  i)er  ton.  flow  would  grains  and 
bread  or  grains  and  middlings  with  tank¬ 
age  he  for  a  mixture?  a.  l. 

P('nnsylvania. 

Digester  tankage  is  a  product  of  the 
large  packing  hon.scs  and  is  made  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Scraps  of  meat,  hone.s,  lungs,  in¬ 
testines  and  the  lik<;  are  cooked  in  a  tank 
under  30  to  40  pounds  pressure  until  all 
the  various  siilystances  are  entirely 
broken  down  and  tlie  fat  liberated.  After 
cooling  tlie  fat  is  skimmed  off  and  tlie 
liquid  part  drawn  off  and  evajiurati'd. 
’Phis  is  thoroughly  dried  and  ground  and 
is  known  as  digestin'  tankage,  containing 
alioiit  70%  protein,  'riie  sediment  left 
in  the  tank  is  called  tankage  after  being 
dried  and  ground  and  contains  about 
50%  protein.  Digester  tankage  is 
usually  fed  to  pigs  as  a  substitute  for 
skim-milk,  using  it  in  tlie  proportion  of 
one  part  digester  tankage  to  10  or  12 
parts  grain  mixture.  Good  stale  bread 
which  does  not  carry  an  excessive  amount 
of  water  woulii  proliahly  he  cheaper  ‘at 
$30  per  ton  than  middliiig.s  at  $44.  Do 
not  feed  dry  brewers’  grains  to  pigs,  as 
they  do  not  produce  good  ro.sults.  A 
better  ration  could  he  made  by  mixing 
bread  or  middlings  with  an  equal  amount 
of  coriimeal  and  adding  8%  to  10% 
digester  tankage.  You  can  feed  tlie  dry 
hrewei'.s’  grains  to  horses,  cows  aud 
young  stock.  c.  S.  G. 


Feeding  Thin  Calf 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  Summer 
I  made  arrangemeiits  with  a  man  to 
keep  a  calf  for  me  until  such  time  as  the 
calf  could  get  along  without  milk.  I  fur- 
nislied  calf  meal.  The  calf  was  kept 
two  or  three  months,  hut  just  liefore  it 
was  returned  to  me  it  was  allowed  tlie 
freedom  of  the  orchard  aud  had  scours 
when  I  received  it  again.  I  have  been 
feeding  it  calf  meal  aud  Alfalfa  hay,  but 
calf  is  poor  and  has  large  stomach.^  I 
want  to  improve  its  condition.  What 
aud  how  should  I  feed  it?  I  have  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  and  rye,  but  can  get  all  kinds 
of  feed.  Have  calf  uow  iu  small  box 
stall  with  good  .straw  bed.  s.  w.  c. 

I’enusylvaiiia. 

1  note  that  your  calf  has  proper 
stomacli  development,  but  is  very  thin. 
This  calf,  from  what  you  say,  is  prob¬ 


ably  four  or  five  months  old.  This  l)eing 
the  case,  I  should  judge  that  it  had  not 
hiid  suflicient  concentrated  food  in  form 
of  grain,  and  that  it  had  eaten  an  over¬ 
abundance  of  hay  to  get  the  necessary 
nutriment.  Make  up  a  grain  ration  of 
1  i)art  coriimeal.  1  part  ground  oats.  1 
part  brail,  and  Vi  part  linseed  oil  meal. 

part  blood  meal,  and  1"  salt.  Feed 
this  dry  twice  a  day.  feeding  what  calf 
will  clean  up  nicely.  It  will  probably 
handle  at  least  2  lbs.  after  a  little  while. 
Follow  up  grain  feed  with  warm  water. 
Feed  what  hay  calf  will  clean  up.  With 
this  treatment  you  can  cut  out  tlie  calf 
meal  you  are  now  feeding.  n.  f.  j. 


Rye  for  Milch  Cows 

Is  the  feed  I  am  giving  my  cow.s  all 
right?  I  had  20  bushels  oats,  S  bushels 
rye  and  12  bushels  slielled  corn  ground 
and  mixed  well.  I  feed  three  quarts 
twice  a  day ;  give  cut  corn  fodder  night 
and  morning  and  clover  hay  at  noon.  I 
have  been  told  not  to  feed  rye  to  milch 
cow.s,  as  it  would  make  them  lose  their 
cal  ves.  G.  w. 

Ohio. 

’riie  ration  you  are  feeding  is  decidedly 
lacking  in  protein.  The  corn  fodder, 
<yats,  rye  and  corn  are  all  low  in  protein. 
A  better  grain  ration  would  he  1  jiart 
drii'd  distillers’  grains  or  dried  brewers’ 
grains,  1  part  of  mixture  of  oats,  rye 
and  meal,  1  part  cottonseed  meal  and  1 
part  gluten.  Cows  are  not  particularly 
fond  of  rye  when  fed  in  excessive 
amounts.  It  is  .said  to  cause  a  hard 
butter.  In  a  mixture  as  you  are  feed¬ 
ing  it  is  all  right,  .however,  ami  there  is 
no  data  to  prove  that  it  caus(‘.s  cows  to 
lo.se  their  calves.  ii.  F.  j. 


Fattening  Cow 

AVill  you  toil  me  the  best  ration  to  fat¬ 
ten  a  cow  for  the  butcher?  She  weighs 
about  1.000  pounds  at  the  i)re,sent.  How 
much  shall  I  feed  at  a  time  and  how  long 
before  she  is  fat  enough?  ,T.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  is  very  doubtful  at  present  feed 
prices  if  you  can  afford  to  fatten  a  dairy 
cow.  If  you  can  dispose  of  her  for  low 
grade  l)eef  as  slu'  now  stands  at  anywliere 
near  a  reasonable  figure,  it  is  the  best 
thing  to  do.  If  you  wish  to  sjient  a  month 
to  six  weeks  in  improving  her  condition 
tlio  following  grain  ration  should  produce 
the  most  economical  gain :  I  part  oil 
meal,  2  parts  dried  distillers’  grains,  4 
parts  wheat  middlings,  (>  parts  dried  beet 
jiulp.  q’his  is  to  be  fed  with  all  corn 
silage  cow  will  possibly  clean  up  with  a 
limited  amount,  4  to  5  lbs.  daily,  of  hay. 
If  you  do  not  have  the  silage  yon  certain¬ 
ly  cannot  produce  an  economical  gain. 

II.  s.  J. 


Cost  of  Live  Stock 

I.  Wliat  is  the  most  vigorous  and  stan¬ 
dard  stock  in  swine  ami  sheep  you  can 
buy  that  will  bring  good  jirices  in  rnarkei 
or  in  imhlic  .sale?  2.  What  would  be  the 
general  cost  of  hoarding  and  housing  a 
Legliorn.  I’arrc'd  P.  K..  Pekin  duck.  Mam¬ 
moth  P.ronze  turkey,  ’roulou.se  and  Emh- 
den  geese?  P»y  this  I  mean  feed,  doctor¬ 
ing,  care,  labor,  etc.,  all  added  together, 
and  general  cost  of  boarding  a  pig.  sheep 
or  cuttle?  II.  W.  J. 

New  A'ork. 

1.  All  the  standard  breeds  of  swine, 
sheep  and  other  stock  are  vigorous  ami 
salable,  and  it  would  lie  impos.sible  to  give 
one  tlie  preci'dence  over  all  otliers  in  the.s>* 
respects  .  Such  breeds  should  be  chosen 
as  are  he.st  adapted  to  the  locality  and  the 
markets  whim  they  are  raised  and  dis- 
posi'd  of. 

2.  The  cost  of  maintaining  animals 
varies  so  much  with  conditions  tliat  I  ain 
afraid  I  cannot  give  yon  any  very  satis¬ 
factory  data  with  regard  to  it.  Wlien  yon 
consider  that  a  man  miglit  he  housed  and 
fed  in  your  city  for  $3  per  week  or  .$3(Xl. 
you  will  see  how  impossible  it  is  to  e.sti 
mate  similar  costs  for  the  lower  animals 
without  knowing  the  conditions  under 
which  tiiey  are  to  be  kejit.  M.  B.  I). 


Ration  Low  in  Protein 

Am  I  feeding  my  cows  right  for  the 
production  of  milk?  Gows  are  mostly  Hoi 
stein  weighing  1,0(X)  to  1.2(X)  I  have  good 
well-eared  silage  of  which  I  feed  all  they 
will  eat  morning  and  night,  good  mixed 
clover  and  'fimothy  hay.  and  coin  fodder 
at  noon.  For  grain  I  mix  100  lbs.  dried 
distillers’  grains,  testing  30  to  38  per  cent, 
protein,  50  Ihs.  of  gluten  and  50  lbs.  of 
bran.  I  feed  10  quarts  a  day  to  tlie  best 
milkers.  Gan  I  improve  on  the  ration 
any?  I  have  nine  cows  in  various  .stages 
of  profit  and  they  are  priwlncing  00 
(lunrts  a  day.  l.  m. 

Pucks  Go.,  Pa. 

The  ration  which  yon  are  feeding  is 
very  good.  It  must  be  slightly  low  in 
protein,  and  I  believe  the  grain  ration 
would  be  improved  by  making  it  1(X)  of 
distiller.s’  grains,  100  of  gluten  feed,  50 
of  cottonseed,  and  50  of  bran.  Add  1  per 
cent,  coarse  fine  .salt  to  the  ration  in  mak 
iiig  it  up.  Feed  a  pound  of  this  ration  to 
every  3^  to  4  lbs.  of  milk  produced  daily. 

n.  F.  J. 
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Notes  from  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets 

204  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City 
February  15,  1917 


Eggs. — Market  nnsettlocl.  Receipts 
heavy.  I.arge  cinsignnients  of  California 
and  Chinese  eggs  affecting  market. 
Fancy  State  and  nearby  hennery  white, 
doc  to  dOc;  State  and  nearby  gathered 
whites,  lOc  to  47c;  hennery  brown,  44c 
to  4Tc.  State  and  nearby  hennery  brown 
and  mixed  gathered,  40c  to  46c. 

Buttkr. — Market  continues  firm. 
Fancy  western  creamery  butter,  45c  to 
47c;  prime  to  fancy,  39c  to  45  l-2c; 
fancy  Eastern  dairy  in  tubs,  37  to  40c; 
Ilastern  dairy  in  prints,  40c  to  43c ; 
mixed  packages,  34c  to  3Sc. 

Cheese. — New  York  State,  whole  milk 
flats,  held  specials,  25c  to  2Gc;  prime  to 
fancy,  24c  to  25c;  fresh  white  and  col- 
(ii  ed  flats,  22c  to  25c ;  held  twins,  24  l-2c 
to  25;  Cheddars,  fresh  and  held,  2.5  to 
25  1-2 ;  fancy  single  daisies,  25c  to  25  1-2 ; 
State  skims,  choice  and  specials,  10  l-2c 
to  21c,  lower  grades,  12c  to  10c. 

Live  Pocltuy. — Express  receipts  of 
nearby  live  poultry  continue  light.  Chick¬ 
ens,  22c ;  fowls,  23c  to  25e ;  roosters  firm 
at  15  l-2c;  turkeys,  20c  to  25c;  ducks, 
22c;  gee.se,  ISc  to  10c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Receipts  light 
with  good  demand;  fowls,  24c  to  24  l-2c ; 
roasting  chickens,  25c  to  28c ;  broilers, 
.‘!.5c  to  ijOc ;  ducks,  24e  to  20e ;  geese, 
20c  to  25c;  turkeys,  31c  to  35c. 

Live  Calves. — Market  steady.  Fancy 
calves,  14c  to  10l4c;  good  to  prime, 
W'Aq.  to  15c;  common,  11c  to  121^c; 
buttermilks,  7c  to  Sc;  yearlings,  7c  to 
T’^c. 

Dressed  Calves  and  Lambs. — Mar¬ 
ket  firm.  Fancy,  20c  to  2154c;  good  to 
l)rime,  10c  to  21c;  common,  ISc  to  19c; 
buttermilks,  12c  to  14c;  dre.s.scd  hot- 
hou.se  lambs,  .$11  to  .$15  each. 

Live  I.ambs  and  Sheep. — Live  Spring 
lambs,  14 ^c  to  loVoc;  old  ewes,  7V^c  to 
!)c  per  lb. 

Roasti.ng  Pigs  and  Dressed  1‘ork.— 
Roasting  pigs,  10  to  15  lbs.  each,  20c  to 
21c;  15  to  20  lbs.  each,  18c  to  20c;  25 
to  :10  lbs.  each,  17c  to  18c;  live  pigs, 
10  to  60  lbs.  each,  IGc  to  17c  per  lb.; 
hogs,  medium,  SO  to  100  lbs.  each,  1,5c 
to  1514c;  100  to  120  lbs.,  1.5i/^c  to  IGc ; 
125  to  150  lb.s.,  1.5c  to  15l^c;  150  to 
2(10  lbs.,  14i/4c  to  15c;  over  200  lbs.,  14c 
to  1.5c. 

Apples. — Market  continues  firm  and 
active  on  fancy  fruit.  No  improvement 
in  price  on  the  medium  and  lower  grades. 
Only  exceptionally  fancy  marks  bring 
the  higher  price.  Fancy  New  York 
State  Baldwin,  .$4.75  to  .$6.50;  “A” 

grade,  $4  to  .$4.50;  “B”  and  ungraded, 

to  .83.7,5:  fanev  Greening.  ,8.5  to  .86..5() : 
"A”  grade,  .$.3  to  .$4;  Spj',  .$4  to  .$6.50; 
Wolf  River,  .$3.50  to  .$5;  McIntosh,  ,$4 
to  .$G;  Ben  Davis,  ,$2.50  to  .$3..50. 

Potatoes  and  \'egetai!Les. — I'otato 
market  firm,  I>.  I.,  per  bbl.,  $7  to  .$8; 
Maine.  ISO  lbs.  bulk,  .$7  to  .$8;  Maine 
Cobblers,  16.5  lb.  bags,  .$7  to  .$7.40;  Maine 
Green  Mountains,  1G.5  lb.  bags,  .$7  to 
$7.25;  New  York  State,  in  1G5  lb.  bags, 
$6  to  .$6.50;  X’irginia  second  crop,  bbl., 
$6  to  .$7..50;  165  lb.  bag,  ,$5.50  to  $0.50. 
.Southern  sweet  potatoe.s,  basket,  .$1  to 
$1.60;  .Jersey,  basket,  $1  to  .$1.00. 

<  tniou.s,  red  and  yellow,  100  lb,  bag,  $10 
to  $12.  Cabbage,  State,  ton,  $85  to  $140; 

L.  1.,  bbl.,  .$6  to  $7  ;  Fla.,  basket,  .$2.50  to 
•$3.25.  Carrots,  Southern,  hundred,  $2  to 
$3 ;  State,  per  hundred’  lbs.,  .$2  to  .$3.50. 

Beans. — Marrow,  per  100  lbs.,  $11  to 
$12.25 ;  pea,  $11  to  $12 ;  red  kidney,  $11  to 
$12 ;  red  marrow,  $0  to  $11 ;  yellow  eye, 
$0.50  to  $0.00. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup. — No.  1, 
Clover  comb,  lb.,  14c  to  15c ;  lower 
giade.s,  12c  to  14c;  buckwheat,  extract¬ 
ed.  7c.  Maple  syrup,  $1.15  to  $1.25  per 
gallon. 

Nuts. — Hickory  nuts  steady  with 
light  demand.  Black  walnuts  dull  and 
weak.  Hickory  nuts,  bushel,  $1.75  to 
$2.25;  bull  nuts,  75c  to  $1;  black  wal¬ 
nuts,  50e  to  75c. 

Hides. — No.  1  calf  skins,  50c  per  lb. 
Ao.  2  calf  skins.  48c  per  lb. ;  bob  calf 
skins,  .$2  to  .$2.25  per  skin  ;  heavy  kip.s, 
•86  to  $7  each  ;  cowhides,  18c  to  20c  per 
lb. ;  horse  hides,  .$4  to  $8  each. 


Pullets  Cease  Laying 

T  have  .3(K)  Ajuil  pullets  that  com¬ 
menced  to  lay  last  September,  then  <piit, 
and  about  half  of  tlu  in  molted.  We  kept 
on  feeding  them  heavily  till  they  all  fat¬ 
tened  out,  and  looked  as  if  they  were 
all  going  to  lay  .Tan  1.  but  we  have  been 
selling  our  milk  since  then  and  cannot 
get  them  started.  We  feed  in  morning 
a  12-qt.  pailful  of  two-thirds  oats,  one- 
third  wheat,  by  measure;  at  noon  a  hot 
mash  taken  out  of  dry  hoppers  and  mixed 
with  hot  water  and  at  night  two-thirds 
bushel  of  shelled  corn.  Besides  they  have 
hoppers  filled  with  two  parts  corn  and 
oats  chop,  one  paid  middlings,  one  bran, 
one  beef^  scrap,  which  they  can  eat  any 
time.  T’sually  eat  one  bushel  per  day. 
Always  have  fresh  water,  grit,  shells, 
charcoal  and  ground  bone.  They  used  to 
drink  20  to  2.5  quarts  skini-milk  per  daj-, 
but  have  been  selling  milk  this  month  so 
they  have  had  none.  I  am  going  to  get 
them  some  Alfalfa  meal  or  hay  as  they 
have  no  beets  or  cabbage  this  Winter. 
15ea.se  correct  ration  and  tell  how  to 
handle  them.  s.  j.  v. 

Ohio. 

5'ou  are  feeding  these  pullets  well  and 
will  undoubtedly  get  a  heavy  egg  yield 
when  they  commence  laying  again.  Ibil- 
lets  that  molt  and  stop  laying  after  hav¬ 
ing  once  commenced  are  pretty  sure  to 
take  a  long  vacation,  in  spite  of  any  care 
that  can  be  given  them,  and  it  is  better 
to  check  them  a  little  in  the  Fall  if  it  is 
seen  that  they  are  maturing  too  rapidly, 
and  avoid  the  unfortunate  occurrence  of 
a  short  period  of  Fall  laying,  then  a  molt 
and  a  Winter’s  idlene.ss.  m,  b.  d. 


Economizing  Grain  ;  Burnt  Wheat 

1.  At  the  pre.sent  i)rices  of  grain  would 
it  be  policy  to  feed  oats  and  corn  as  whole 
grain  to  laying  hens,  omitting  (he  corn 
meal  in  the  mash?  Allowing  about  two 
ounces  of  whole  grain  to  each  hen  per 
day,  and  letting  her  fini.sh  her  feed  on 
mash?  2.  What  is  the  ditference  in  feed¬ 
ing  value,  if  any,  between  “.salvage  or 
burnt  wheat.”  and  the  average  .sample  of 
feeding  wheat?  I  can  get  salvage  wheat. 

Pennsylvania.  n.  r.  r. 

1.  Oats  and  corn  are  excellent  whole 
grains  to  be  fed  to  laying  hens,  but  their 
use  need  not  bar  cornmeal  from  the 
mash.  Mo.st  mashes  contain  cornmeal  in 
.some  proportion  and  corn  is  a  constant 
comiionent  of  the  whole  grain  ration, 

2.  The  value  of  salvage  wheat  depends 

entirely  u])on  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
been  injured  by  w'eevils  or  fire,  or  by 
both.  No  two  san)ples  being  just  alike, 
no  comparison  of  it  with  sound  wheat  can 
be  made.  _  m.  b.  d. 

Incubating  Turkeys  and  Chicks  Together 

Can  I  succe.s.sfully  hatch  turkey  and 
hen  eggs  together  in  an  incubator  if  I 
put  the  turkey  eggs  in  and  run  them  a 
week  at  proper  temperature,  then  put  in 
the  hems’  eggs  (warmed)  and  run  the  in¬ 
cubator  the  same  as  for  hens’  eggs  to  the 
end  of  the  usual  period?  If  I  can  do  this 
it  will  save  me  (piite  a  little  work,  kero¬ 
sene,  etc.,  and  time.  Can  I  brood  the 
little  ones  together?  e.  c.  J. 

New  York. 

I  have  not  tried  the  scheme  you  have  in 
mind,  but  am  .so  sure  that  it  would  be  a 
failure  that  I  .should  not  risk  turkey  eggs 
in  the  experiment.  Even  white  and  brown 
egg.s'  together  do  not  hatch  as  well  as 
either  alone,  and  I  am  very  sure  that  no 
experienced  incubator  operator  would  ad¬ 
vise  turkey  and  hen  eggs  together.  This 
is  not  saying  that  the  feat  could  not  be 
accompli.shed,  but  that  the  chances  are 
very  much  against  the  succe.ss  of  the  at¬ 
tempt.  _  M.  B.  D. 

_^Scaly  Legs;  Longwing;  Incubator  Stock 

1.  Could  you  give  me  remedy  for  poul¬ 
try  with  scaly  legs?  2.  What  is  the  cause 
of  longwing  in  White  Leghorn  chicks? 
Home  say  too  much  feathering  feed  and 
not  enough  bone  feed.  Will  you  give  :i 
good  feed  for  young  chicks  for  first  three 
weeks  or  month?  3.  Will  eggs  from  incu¬ 
bator  hatched  stock,  one-year  or  over,  put 
under  hens  in  Spring,  produce  weak 
chicks?  w.  m. 

New  Y"ork. 

1.  Scaly  legs  may  be  cured  by  the  ai)i)li- 
cation  of  kerosene  or  other  penetrating 
oil  or  grease  well  rubbed  in  btuieath  the 
scales.  In  bad  cases  it  may  be  necessary 
to  soak  the  shanks  and  feet  of  the  affected 
bird  and  remove  the  thick  scales  before 
applying  any  remedy.  2.  An  excellent 
hard  chick  food  may  be  made  by  mixing 
one  part  pinhead  oatmeal,  two  parts  finely 
cracked  corn  and  three  parts  cracked 
wheat.  For  a  ground  mash,  to  be  fed  dry 
or  moistened  with  skim-milk  or  water,  the 
following  mixture  is  good  ;  equal  parts  by 
weight  of  cornmeal,  wheat  bran,  wheat 
middlings  and  the  best  grade  of  sifted 
beef  scrap.  This  may  bo  f(>d  dry  without 
stint,  but  great  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  overfeed  upon  moist  food.s.  Grciinary 
rolled  oats  may  be  fed  with  the  other 
grains.  “Longwings”  is  caused  by  gen¬ 
eral  lack  of  vigor  and  thrift,  whether  from 
improper  feeding  or  other  cause.  Strong, 
vigorous  chicks  are  able  to  hold  up  their 
wings  and  maintain  a  well-balanced 
growth.  liOng,  drooping  wings  are  caused 
by  weak  chicks ;  weak  chicks  are  not  the 
result  of  long  wings.  .3,  There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  eggs  from  incubator-hatched  j 
fowls  should  not  be  as  suitable  for  hatch-  | 
iug  as  those  from  naturally  hatched  birds. 
It  is  a  question  of  vigor  and  vitality,  not 
of  the  method  of  hatching.  m.  r.  d. 


Roof  Once  and  For  All  With 

VERMONT 

Sea  Green  Slate  ' 


DON’T  experiment  with  man¬ 
made  roofs.  Don’t  submit  to 
the  fire  risk  of  wooden  roofs  or  the 
repair  and  paint  bills  of  metal.  Roof 
once  and  for  all — roof  with  Nature’s 
roofing  —  roof  with  Vermont  Sea 
Cireen  Slate. 

So  easily  and  quickly  laid  that  you 
can  do  the  smaller  buildings  your¬ 
self — single-  handed. 

Send  for  our  book,  “For  Ge^ierotions 
to  Come.’*  It  tells  the  advantages 
and  faults  of  roofings.  It  speaks  ac¬ 
curately  of  the  dollar-and-cents  side. 
The  pictures  and  plans  are  definite. 
It’s  just  the  information  you  want, 
packed  into  24  pages. 

Write  to  the  Vermont  Slate  Manu¬ 
facturers  Publicity  Bureau — let  us 
help  you  get  good  roofs.  The  serv¬ 
ice  is  free.  We  will  tell  you  the  cost 
of  shipping,  the  cost  of  laying,  the 
way  to  lay,  etc.  Be  generous  with 
your  questions. 


THE  VERMONT  SLATE  MANUFACTURERS  Publicity  Bureau  I,  Granville,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  FREE  your  handsomely  illustrated  book,  “For  Generations  to 
Come.”  I  am  interested  in  roofing  a  (kind  of  building) _ 

_  Name 

 Addres* 


The  great  popularity  of  Louden  Barn  Equipments 
is  due  to  their  many  distinctive  points  of  labor- 
saving  convenience  and  money  saving  efficiency. 
They’re  built  to  satisfy  and  they  do  it. 

^  F rom  start  to  finish— from  raw  material  to  comple- 
i  \  ted  product— Louden  Equipments  are  quality  built 

They  are  as  nearly  trouble-proof  and  break- 
s.  proof  as  can  be  produced  by  inventive  ge- 
\  nius,  good  material  and  mechanical  skill. 

Longest  in  Service 
Cheaper  in  the  Long  Run 

Louden  Stalls  stand  firm,  Louden 
Stanchions  stay  in  position  and  work 
easily,  Louden  Carriers  move  smoothly 
under  heavy  loads— not  for  a  few  weeks 
or  months,  but  as  long  as  the  barn  stands. 

Fit  any  bam — easily  installed— bring  largest  cash  returns,  from 
labor  and  waste  saved.  Our  2 24 -Page  Illustrated  Catalog  gives  full 
information.  Sent  postpaid  on  request.  No  charge;  no  obligation. 

The  Louden  Machinery  Company 

2605  Court  Street  {.Established  1867)  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


Wm.  Louden 

Originator  of 
Modern  Barn 
Equipments 


Write  for  this  big  cstalog.  Also 
for  Louden  Barn  Plans— 112 
pages,  81  plans  of  barns— 
every  phase  of  barn  building 
illustrated  and  described. 


Louden  Barn  Plan  Service 

Our  organization  of  architects  and 
draftsmen  is  the  greatest  exclusive  barn 
building  corps  in  the  world.  Their  ad¬ 
vice  and  preliminary  plans  will  cost  you 
nothing  and  will  save  you  money.  We 
make  a  moderate  charge  for  complete 
working  plans.  Write  us  stating  how 
many  and  what  kind  of  stock  you  wish 
to  house. 


The  Louden  Line  Includes 

Stalls  and  Stanchions 
Animal  Pens 
Litter  and  Feed  Carriers 
Horse-Bam  Equipment 
Barn  and  Garage  Door  Hangers 
Hay  Unloading  Tools 
Cupolas  and  Ventilators 
“Everything  for  the  Barn” 
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Tile  is  the  practical 
silo  material  and  LAN¬ 
SING  is  the  quality  con¬ 
struction.  Reinforced  throuifhout 
with  twisted  steel.  The  steel  rods  get 
a  tight  grip  in  the  cement— cannot 
slip.  Blocks  are  set  together  with 
ends  overlapping— brace  tile  against 
tile  with  less  mortar  exposed.  Gives 
you  a  better  looking  silo — smoother 
wall  inside  ■—  less  chance  for  frost. 

Write  for  Catalog 

If  you  can  use  a  eilo,  you  can  afford  a  Lansing 
Vitrified  Tile.  Get  our  prices.  Write  today. 

I.  M.  PRESTON  COMPANY 
Dept.  329  Lansing,  Michigan 

Also  get  our  offer  on  Climax  Silo  Fillers 
and  Bidwell  Threshers. 


Aake  \our  Milk  Check 

Increase  milk  production  by  feed¬ 
ing  silage.  Get  the  silos  used  by 
the  U.  S.  Gov’t,  the  latest  improv¬ 
ed,  perfectly  built  and  storm-proof 

HARDER  SILOS 

Rend  postal  for  the  new  free  book, 

"Saving  with  Silos,"  written  by 
recognized  authorities  on  silage 
production  and  feeding.  A  valu¬ 
able  authoritative  dairy  guide.  Free. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO. 

Box  11 
Cobleskill, 

N.  Y. 


’«s-gsa 


THE  INDIANA  SILO 

Fifty  thousand  are  now  in 
use  on  the  finest  farms  in 
America. 

If  you  are  going  to  buy  a  silo 
— this  satisfactory  service  ren¬ 
dered  everywhere — should  he 
of  special  interest  to  you. 

The  cost  of  all  materials  ii 
advancing  like  the  price  of 
wheat  and  corn. 

Why  not  sare  money  hy 
contracting  for  your  silo 
It  undoubtedly  will  cost  you  more 
next  spring  or  summer. 

Let  us  send  you  our  proposition — to  con¬ 
tract  now  for  your  silo  and  deliver  it  later. 

We  still  have  openings  lor  a  limit¬ 
ed  number  oi  farmer  agents. 
INDIANA  SILO  CO. 

518  Union  Building.  ANDERSON,  INDIANA 
518  Exchange  Bldg.,  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

518  Indiana  Building  DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

518  Live  Stock  Exch.  Bldg..  FT.  WORTH.  TEXAS 


now. 


Craine 

TRIPLE  WALL 


The  three  walls  of  Craine  patented  elloa 
insure  atreneth  and  permanency. 
They  make  silos  Irost  proof*  water 
tight,  and  air  tight,  because  of  a  superior 
method  of  construction. 

No  Iron  hoops  to  tighten  or  sret  loose. 
Craine  snos  provide  insurance  a/rainst  wind 
and  weather— because  of  three  distinct  walls 
— ^ach  rendering  a  scientific,  specific  ser¬ 
vice.  Before  you  buy  investigate  this 

SCOTL^MBER 

product.  Get  a  copy  of  our.  catalog  and  our 
absolute  guarantee .  Learn  why  Craine  silos 
are  a  success  for  over  IC  years.  Got  early 
winter  discount  and  agency  proposition. 

Bend  postal  noxo. 

Scott  Lumber  Co. 

Box  115  NORWICH,  N.  Y. 

EMtahliahed  1853 


Save  Agents  Profits 

DIRIGO  and  STANDARD  Silo,  have 
always  been  famous  for  ihcir  uniform  high 
quality  and  exclusive  features.  The  strongest 
and  tightest  construction.  Safe  steel  ladder 
Sure  anchorage.  Money  back  guarantee 
Send  for  free  catalog,  prices  and  the  most 
liberal  offer  we  ever  made  for  early  orders. 

STEVENS  TANK  &  TOWER  CO. 

AUBURN.  MAINE 


Lung  Worms 

My  hogs  aro  badly  infested  with  lung 
worms,  and  have  been  so  for  years.  I  am 
unable  to  get  rid  of  them.  I  keep  from  .".B 
to  50  brood  sows,  and  this  jiarasite  levies 
a  toll  of  about  ,$500  a  year  on  me.  I  have 
tried  many  ways  to  fight  this  worm,  but 
am  not  having  much  success.  c.  s.  c. 
Maryland. 

The  only  way  to  successfully  combat 
the  trouble  will  he  to  absolutely  keep  the 
hogs  off  old  pa.sture  and  away  from  wal¬ 
lows  and  surface  water.  In  addition  try 
to  ]irovi(le  new  green  pasturage  each 
Spring;  have  the  pigs  born  there  in  single 
movable  houses  iind  keep  them  out  of  old 
yards.  Kee))  the  feeding  troughs,  etc., 
sweet,  clean  and  disinfected.  Do  not  jias- 
ture  pigs  along  with  adult  hogs.  Give 
tiupentlne  or  copperas  now  and  then  in 
slop  to  destroy  intestinal  parasites.  Iso¬ 
late  any  pig  or  hog  that  coughs.  A.  s.  a. 


Occluded  Tear  Ducts 

I  have  a  valuable  mare  thiit  has  in¬ 
flamed  eyes.  Water  has  been  discliaiged 
from  eyes  for  about  two  years,  oiusing 
hair  to  come  out  where  discharge  runs 
down  her  face.  I  have  to  wash  her  eyes 
and  face  every  morning.  Eyes  are  clear 
and  sight  apparently  perfect.  Mare  is  old, 
hut  in  good  fle.sh  and  indispensable  as  a 
nursery  worker,  as  she  knows  more  about 
cultivating  nursery  stock  than  the  hired 
help.  In  the  past  two  years  have  used 
all  of  the  remedies  we  have  heard  suggest¬ 
ed  without  beneficial  results,  among  them 
being  calomel,  carbolic  acid,  boracic  acid, 
etc.  M.  c. 

Ohio. 

The  lachrymal  or  tear  ducts  doubtles.q 
are  closed  and  it  is  quite  likelj’^  that  they 
might  he  opened  by  a  trained  veterinarian. 
The  orifices  of  the  ducts  will  be  seen  upon 
the  floor  of  the  nostrils  just  within  the 
opening  and  starting  there  the  ducts  will 
have  to  be  opened  by  syringing  or  use  of 
l»robes,  etc.  We  .scarcely  think  it  likely 
that  eye  disease  is  the  cause  of  the  weep¬ 
ing.  A.  s.  A. 


Itch 

A  few  of  my  cows  have  the  itch,  some¬ 
thing  like  mange.  When  they  mb 
against  a  different  cow  the  other  gets  it. 

New  Yoi'k.  A.  s. 

Scrub  the  affected  i>arts  clean  and  to 
those  on  the  body  apply  as  often  :is  found 
necessary  a  solution  of  two  ounces  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  coj)per  in  a  pint  of  h(  t  water. 
To  spots  about  the  eyes  and  on  the  face 
apply  iodine  ointment  every  oth.cr  day. 
('leiinse,  disinfect,  whitewash,  light  and 
ventilate  the  stable.  A.  S.  A. 


Blood  in  Milk 


A  two-year-old  heifer  gives  bloody  milk 
from  one  front  teat.  She  freshened  Au¬ 
gust  81,  right  in  every  way,  gave  upward 
of  .85  lbs.  milk  a  day.  Three  or  four  weeks 
ago  I  noticed  little  clots  of  blood  when 
first  starting  to  milk.  After  10  days  la.st 
of  milking  would  be  bloody.  Now,  for 
several  times.  I  could  not  save  any  milk 
from  that  cpiarter  and  hist  streams  will 
be  red.  I  have  given  saltpetre  in  table¬ 
spoon  doses  once  a  day  for  a  week.  No 
soreness  or  swelling  in  quarter;  milks 
down  normally.  I  know  of  no  injury  to 
quarter.  Can  anything  be  done  to  save 
the  quarter?  B. 

New  York. 

Growths  in  the  milk  duct  of  the  teat 
probably  bleed  from  irritation  at  milking 
time.  It  sometimes  is  possible  to  remove 
such  growths  hy  operation.  Wliere  this 
cannot  be  done  it  is  best  to  dry  off  the 


milk  sveretion  ia  the  affected  quarter. 
You  should,  if  possible,  have  an  examin¬ 
ation  inadfi  by  an  experienced  veterina¬ 
rian.  It  is  not  a  case  for  which  we  can 
cunfidently  pre.scribe  without  making  an 
examination.  a.  s.  a. 


Ailing  Ewes 

Will  yon  tell  me  wh:it  T  can  do  for  my 
••wes?  They  are  troulileil  with  bowel 
complaint.  F.  s. 

New  York. 

We  cannot  adA'ise  confidentl.v  unle.ss 
you  give  a  description  of  the  symptoms 
and  also  tell  us  how  you  feed  and  man¬ 
age  the  sheep.  It  seems  apparent,  how¬ 
ever.  that  an  irritant  in  the  feed  is  caus¬ 
ing  the  trouble,  and  a  change  of  feed 
thci-efore  is  indictited.  A.  s.  a. 


Proud  Flesh 


Foul  in  Foot 

1.  I  have  a  cow  three  weeks  fresh  that 
calved  in  the  best  condition.  Three  days 
ago  I  let  her  out  with  the  other  cows  for 
a  short  time,  and  when  she  was  taken  in 
again  I  noticed  she  was  lame  on  the  hind 
leg.  Then  I  looked  at  it  and  found  that 
the  part  between  her  hoof  began  to  rot 
and  it  is  getting  worse  daily.  I  was 
washing  her  with  warm  water  and  then 
put  a  warm  oil  meal  mash  over  it.  but  I 
see  no  relief,  2.  Another  cow  has  the 
same  trouble,  only  matter  and  other  stuff 
keeps  running  from  the  hoof,  and  it  is 
swollen ;  there  are  other  parts  that  open 
iiround  the  hoof.  I  have  been  doctoidng 
her  lor  about  six  weeks  hut  see  no  relief. 
New  Jer.sey.  a.  a. 

1.  Perfectly  cleanse  the  foot  and  be¬ 
tween  toes ;  then  saturate  oakum  or  cot¬ 
ton  with  a  five  per  cent,  solution  of  coal 
tar  disinfectant  and  bind  it  upon  the 
parts.  Renew  the  dressing  every  other 
day,  2.  Cleanse  the  foot  and  cut  away 
every  particle  of  loose,  rotten  or  under- 
run  horn  and  at  once  immerse  the  foot  for 
a  few  minutes  in  a  hot  Siituratod  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper.  Afterward  put  on 
the  oakum  or  cotton  dressings,  once  daily, 
as  prescribed  for  the  first  case.  a.  .s.  a. 


Is  thei-e  any  remedy  that  would  reduce 
proud  flesh,  caused  by  a  wire  cut  on  a 
horse  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago?  The 
animal  is  six  years  old.  The  cut  is  on 
the  knee  joint  on  the  hind  leg.  I'he  size 
of  the  leg  increased  about  one-half. 

Oregon.  w.  f,.  s. 

It  is  too  late  to  expect  much  ffood  from 
treatment,  but  some  improvement  may 
take  place  if  you  dust  the  sore  two  or 
three  times  dail.v  ivith  a  mixture  of  equal 
quantities  of  finely  powdered  sul))hate  of 
c<ipper,  burnt  alum  and  tannic  acid. 

A.  s.  A. 


Quidding  Feed 
I  have  a  mare  along  in 
sound  in  CA'ery  way  excejit 
not  chew  hay  very  well. 
Avhile  and  drop  it  out.  Do 
teeth  could  be  filed  so  as  to 
well?  She  is  fat  and  feels 


years  that  is 
that  she  does 
Will  chew  a 
you  think  her 
make  her  do 
good  ;  would 


like  to  fit  her  for  Spring  work.  P.  F. 

New  York. 

Have  a  trained  veterinaiuan  attend  to 
the  teeth  as  the  cause  of  quidding  is  there. 
If  the  teeth  are  not  unsound  or  A’ery  irreg¬ 
ular  much  benefit  should  come  from  ex¬ 
pert  use  of  dentistry  instruments.  A.  S.  A. 


Infected  Eyes 

We  have  two  dogs  that  have  some  eye 
tmuhle ;  a  white  matter  comes  out  at 
the  lower  corner  of  the  eyes.  It  does  not 
show  much  during  the  day.  being  worst  in 
the  morning.  I  was  directed  to  drop  in 
morning  a  few  drops  of  water  having 
oxalic  acid  in  solution,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  remedy  trouble.  Dogs  are  other¬ 
wise  healthy  and  in  good  condition.  Can 
you  give  a  remedy?  p.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

Morning  and  night  cleanse  the  eyes 
with  .8  saturated  solution  of  boric  acid 
applied  by  means  of  a  fresh  swab  of  ab¬ 
sorbent  cotton,  and  at  noon  put  a  few 
drops  of  a  15  per  cent,  solution  of  argerol 
between  the  eyelids  by  means  of  a  medi¬ 
cine  (Iroiiper  or  camel’s  hair  brush.  A.  s.  A. 


Fistula ;  Lameness 


1.  I  have  a  10-year-old  mare  with  a 
fistula  which  was  opened  when  about  the 
size  of  a  fist  a  year  ago.  We  treated  it 
all  last  Winter  according  to  instructions 
of  a  A'eterinarian  and  have  not  done  any¬ 
thing  all  Summer  and  Fall.  There  was 
more  than  one  cut,  but  the  original  one 
is  still  running.  We  have  been  adA'ised  to 
burn  the  proud  flesh  out  Avith  caustic,  pot¬ 
ash  by  putting  about  half  an  inch  of  a 
stick  into  the  opening,  and  then  treat 
Avith  some  good  healing  compound.  We 
have  also  been  adA'ised  to  put  some  bi¬ 
chloride  of  mercury  tablets  in  it.  C’ould 
you  tell  me  of  anything  else  I  could  do? 
The  mare  is  in  pretty  good  flesh  and  does 
not  get  any  gi-aiu.  2.  We  also  have  a 
mare  which  Avas  lame  Avhen  Ave  started  out 
AA’ith  her  on  a  trip,  but  AAOuld  not  limp 
after  having  gone  about  a  half-mile. 

We  did  not  use  her  for  about  tAvo 
weeks,  and  a  seemingly  bony  groAvth  has 
come  directly  under  her  knee.  Could  you 
tell  me  Avhat  this  might  be?  The  mare  is 
about  32  years  old.  c.  T. 

Ncav  York. 

1.  Clip  off  the  hair  and  \Amsh  the  skin 
clean,  then  hiive  si  (lualitied  veterinarian 
lay  open  each  pipe  and  jiocket  of  the  ab¬ 
scess  to  provide  free  drainage  for  pus  and 
for  i-emoval  of  dead  and  diseased  cartilage 
or  other  tissue.  Then  swab  the  Avouud 
Avith  tincture  of  iodine  and  once  daily 
pack  the  cavity  full  of  oakum  saturated 
Avith  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  raAV  lin¬ 
seed  oil  and  turpentine.  The  veterinarian 
should  also  give  hypodermic  treatment 
Avith  a  bacterin.  If  you  cannot  have  this 
done  use  a  commercial  or  advertised  fis¬ 
tula  remedy,  but  do  not  use  the  caustics 
you  mention.  _  It  should  be  stsited  that 
the  veterinarian  may  prefer  his  own 
method  of  treatment,  but  the  one  Ave  have 
prescribed  is  quite  effective  if  properly 
carried  out.  2.  You  do  not  say  so.  hut  Ave 
suspect  that  you  mean  the  hock  joint  of 
the  hind  leg  and  not  the  knee  of  the  Lire- 
leg.  If  so  a  bone  s-{)aA’in  is  present  and 
you  should  have  it  and  the  joint  fired  and 
blistered  by  the  veterinarian  and  then  tie 
the  mare  up  short  in  a  stall  for  six  weeks. 

A.  s.  A. 


ED.H.WITIE! 


This  Book  FREE 


FHOW^ 
TO  ^ 
JUDGE 
'ENGINES 


When  snow  lies  deep,  and  srain  prices  soar,  Unadilla 
Silos  prove  a  first  aid  to  prosperity.  | 

They  work  wonders  with  corn  stalks,  provide  a  cheap.  ^ 
succulent  milk  producing  food — a  real  mid-winter  barn  j 
pasture.  Learn  about  the  great  Unadilla  Silo  and  its  i 
many  superior  features  that  win  favor  with  the  Nation’s  j 
greatest  dairymen.  Send  today  for  catalog,  early  order 
discounts  and  agency  offer. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y.  , 


Save  You  $25  to  $100# 
imiueiiiate  Shipment  n 

No  one  has  ever  equaled  WITTE 
engine  quality  at  WITTE  Direct-^k 
From-Factory  prices.  Noother  exclusive 
r  manufacturer  of  engines,  Belling  direct,  . 
hastheequipmentformakinggood engines 
that  I  have— no  one  will  make  yon  a  better 
/  offer,  or  sell  yon  a  better  engine  at  my 
I  prices,  or  on  m.v  favorable  terms— Cash, 
Deposit,  Payments;  or  No  Money  Down. 

WITTE  Engines® 

[2  to  22  H-P— All  Styles— Kerosene  or  Gasoline 

I  Years  ahead  in  desij^  and  construction. 

\  Full-length  bed  makes  absolutely  solid  foot- 
\  ing,  no  cylinder  hanging  out  behind;  verti-  ^ 

[  cal  valves  requireno  lubrication,  because 
>  friction;  semi-steel  cylinders,  full 
■  water  cooled,  no  interior  packing.  , 

lEaiiy  to  operate,  easy  starting  and  other 
I  exclusive  features  that  make  WITTE  Eo- 
aines  hij?h-arado.  Hundreds  end  thoua- 
ands  used  m  every  state.  Get  my  price* 
for  Immodlete  shipment.  Why  wait  6  to  o 
weeks  for  any  engine.whon  I  can 
ship  you  a  better  one  NOW— Todayl 
90  Days'  Trial.  Guaranteed  5  years.  » 
Write  or  wire  me.  I’ll  handle  your 
order.  ED.  H.  WllTE,  Pres. 

•*'ITTE  ENGINE  WORKS  ” 
1895  Oakland  Ave.,Kan»ee  Clty.Me. 
!i899Empire  Bldg., 

Pliiebtirgh,  Pik 


OTTAWA 


Kerosene -Gasoline 


V  With  my  Kerosene  Engine  you  can  get  more 

f  ower  from  a  gallon  of  6c  Kerosene  than  you  can 
rom  a  gallon  of  20  or  25  cent  gasoline  in  any  gas¬ 
oline  engine.  No  cranking,  no  batteries,  easy  to 
Btart,  easy  to  operate. 

Valuable  Free  Book  own^ an  engine  or 

expects  to  buy  one  should  know  how  to  figure 
exactly  what  an  engineis  worth— Why  I  use  the 
valve  in  the  head  design,  the  off-set  cyUnaer 
construction  and  larger  valves. 

80  Days  Trial.  10  Year  Guarantee. 

_  Longest  sold  direct  from  fac«  j 

tory  to  user.  Before  you  buy 
/iCL  \  any  engino  get  my  newest 

,  and  finest  book  and  money 

^  saving  offer.  Write  today. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO., 

686  KlrtgSL,  Ottawa.Kans. 


SILOS  and  BARNS 

AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
Direct  from  mill  and  factory 
Write  for  free  cauJogue  and  prices 

ENTERPRISE  LUMBER  &  SILO  CO. 

I  NORTH  TONAWANDA.  N.  Y. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  ye.Ars’  rise.  It  Avill 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Pricer. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FRKE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Canis. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll, 246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


9  CORDS  IN  lO  HOURS 


^BCNS  EASY 

No  wel;;hg 

I  Backache  onlj  45 


BY  ONE  HUN.  It's  KING  OF  THE  AVOODS.  Saves  moner  and 
haekaehe.  Send  for  FKKK  catalog  No.  868  Showing  low  pria; 
and  latest  improvements.  First  order  gets  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Machine  Co..  161  West  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  IIL 
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IShe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Current  wholesale  prices  at  Xew  York  and 
other  cities  noted. 

NEW  YORK,  FEB.  1.^,  1917. 

BUTTEB. 

Sales  of  the  better  grades  of  creamery  are  only 
moderate,  owing  to  the  high  prices  prevailing, 
racking  stock  antf  city  made  have  been  in 


stronger  demand. 

Creamery,  fancy  lb .  46  47 

Good  tolChoice  . . .  43  45 

Lower  Grades .  34  %  38 

Dairy,  best .  44  @  44^ 

Common  to  Good .  30  @  40 

City  made .  27  @  .30)^ 

Hacking  Stock .  26  @  29 

Process  . 30  ®  34 


UIgin,  111.,  batter  market  43  cents. 

CHEESE. 

Held  stock  of  good  quality  is  fractionally 
liigher.  Prices  on  new  make  without  special 
<'hange.  Export  demand  is  good,  buyers  taking 
all  that  they  can  get  shipping  space  for. 


Whole  .Milk,  fancy .  2.1  (a  26 

Good  to  choice .  24  @  24J4 

Lower  grades .  22  %  23 

Daisies,  best .  25  @  26 

Young  Americas .  25  @  25^ 

Skims,  beet .  20  @  2i 

Fair  to  good .  12  ®  18 


EOGf?. 


The  market  is  easier  than  last  week,  as  rather 
large  supplies  have  come  from  the  far  West. 
The  zero  weather  nipped  many  unprotected 
shipments. 


White,  choice  to  fancy .  47  ©  4y 

Medium  to  good .  42  @  46 

Mixed  colors,  best .  46  @  47 

Common  to  good .  42  @  45 

Storage  .  39  @  42 

Gathered,  best . 47  43 

Medium  to  good  . 44  @  46 

Lower  grades .  40  ®  42 


HAT  AND  STRAW. 

Business  is  very  dull  on  grades  running  me- 
<Tlum  and  below.  Choice  Timothy  rather  scarce. 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  20  00  @21  00 

No.  2 . 17  50  @19  00 

No.  3  . 14  00  @15  00 

Clover  mixed . 10  00  @18  00 

Straw,  Rye . 1100  @14  00 


GRAIN. 

The  export  movement  of  grain  continues  large. 
Some  of  it  reaches  the  other  side  and.  some  feeds 
tlie  vegetarian  fishes.  The  wheat  market  is 
fairly  strong  at  a  few  cents  above  last  week’s 
lu'ices.  Reports  of  damage  to  Winter  wheat  are 
frequent,  but  this  cannot  be  judged  with  cer¬ 
tainty  at  present. 


W  heat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  2  13  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  1  13  @  1  15 

Flour,  carlots,  at  N.T.  bbl .  9  75  @10  25 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  70  @  71 

Kye.  free  from  onion .  1  55  ®  L50 

FEED. 

City  Bran  . 38  (10  ®  .39  00 

Middlings .  39  00  40  00 

Red  Dog .  46  00  48  00 

Corn  Meal  .  43  00  45  00 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  prices 
noted  here,  but  represent  produce  of  good  quality 
and  the  buying  opportunities  of  at  least  half  of 
New  Y’’ork’s  population. 


Eggs— Fancy,  white,  large,  doz .  54  ®  55 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  50  .53 

Ordinary  grades .  40  (@  45 

Butter,  fancy  prints. lb . .  48  @  49 

Tub.  choice .  44  @  48 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb .  36  @  38 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb .  40  @  55 

Fricassee,  lb .  22  @  26 

Fowls  . 25  @  30 

Turkeys,  .  .34  @  39 

Leg  of  lamb .  25  (3  28 

Lamb  chops .  25  @  30 

Roasting  beef .  25  @  28 

Pork  chops .  24  @  26 

Loin  of  pork  .  22  @  25 

Lettuce,  head .  10  @  15 

Cabbage,  head  .  35  ®  40 

Potatoes,  peck  .  1  00  @  1  25 


LIVE  POULTRY 


Chickens,  lb . .  ...  23  @  24 

Ducks,  lb .  21  @  22 

Fowls  .  23  @  24 

Boosters  .  15  @  15^ 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  best  Ib .  33  @  34 

Common  to  good  .  M  @  32 

Chickens  choice  broilers.  Ib .  48  @  60 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  35  @  45 

Roasters  . : .  30  @  32 

Capons.  8  to  91  bs., .  36  @  38 

6to81bs .  28  @  34 

Small  and  Slips .  25  @  27 

Fowls .  18  @  24 

Roosters .  17  @  18 

Ducks .  21  @  25 

Squabs,  doz .  125  @5  75 

Guineas,  pair  .  1  00  @  1  50 


LIVE  .STOCK. 


Native  Steers .  6  75  @  9  00 

Bulls .  6  00  @  7  90 

Cows  .  4  50  @  8  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb .  11  00  @15  50 

Culls .  6  0(1  @  9  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  8  00  @10  50 

Lambs  . 15  50  @15  65 

Hogs . 12  00  @12  50 


DRES.SED  MEATS. 


Hothouse  Lambs  eacli . 

Calves,  cbolce  . 

Fair  to  good . 

Pork,  light  . 

Heavy  . 


0:00  @14  00 

20  @  21 

14  @  19 

16  @  17 

13  @  14 


WOOL. 


The  market  is  more  aetive  and  four  or  five 
cents  higher.  Recent  Imsiness  at  Boston  has 
been:  New  York  and  Aliclilgan  unwaslied  De¬ 
laine.  4i)  to  .")0;  half  blood,  48;  tliree-eighths 
blood.  .■)!  to  .'2.  Oliio  and  Pennsylvania  lialf 
Idooif  eoinliing,  53  to  .'>4;  three-elghtlis  blood, 
.52  to  53. 

BEANS. 


Marrow.  100  lbs . 11  00 

Pea . 

Medium . 11  ^ 

White  Kidney . 11  25 

Bed.'.'Kidney . 

Lima,  Ciilitornia .  9  00 

FRESH  FRTTrS. 

Sound  iiiiples  are  very  ill] 
has  been  of  small  volume  owing  to  tin*  cold 
weather.  Open  crate  shipments  of  strawberries 
in  larger  supply,  Init  selling  mainly  at  low 
prices  owing  to  frost  damage  or  otlierwise  poor 
quality. 


00 

@12 

25 

00 

@12 

25 

00 

@12 

00 

25 

@12 

00 

....11 

00 

@12 

•25 

00 

@10 

25 

tlioiigh 

business 

Apples,  Spy,  bbl .  3  50  @  7  00 

Winesap . 3  00  @  0  00 

York  Imperial . 3  50  @5  25 

Hubbardston .  3  00  @4  00 

King  .  3  00  @  6  00 

Baldwin  . 3  00  @  5  50 

Greening  .  4  00  @  7  00 

J5en  Davis .  3  00  @  3  75 

Western,  box .  1  25  @  2  50 

Oranges.  Fla.,  repacked,  box .  3  25  @  4  00 

California .  3  00  @  4  50 

Grape  Fruit .  . 3  00  @  5  00 

Strawberries,  qt .  12  @  35 

Cranberries,  bbl .  2  00  @7  00 


VEGETABLES. 


Receipts!  at  New  York  during  week  ending 


February  14: 

Rutter,  lbs . .  1,097,(140 

Eggs,  dozen . 1 .  905,880 

Dressed  poultry,  packages .  10,586 

Live  poultry,  crates  .  0,412 

Cotton,  bales  .  31,449 

.\pples,  barrels  .  35,454 

Lemons,  boxes  .  2,909 

Onions,  sacks  .  11,800 

Oranges,  boxes  .  120,279 

Potatoes,  barrels  .  20,5.58 

Corn,  bush .  371,000 

Hay,  toils  .  3,470 

Oats,  bush .  348,000 

Rye,  bush .  8  7.50 

Wheat,  bush .  1,030,000 

Rosin,  barrels  .  8,653 

Spirits  Turp.,  barrels  .  1,178 

Tar,  barrels  .  157 


CHICAGO  WHOLESALE  MARKETS. 


Butter,  be.st  creamery  . . 

Eggs  . 

Live  steers  . 

Feeders  . 

Calves  . 

Sheep  . 

l.ambs  . 

I  logs  . 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

Potatoes,  bu . 

Onions,  10(1  ll>s . 

.\pples,  bill . 

llotliouse  Cueumbers,  doz. 
Radishes,  doz.  bunches  . 

Tomatoes,  lli . 

Mushrooms,  11) . 


.  .(fi) 

42 

38  (S! 

42 

7.88rffi 

10.2.5 

6.28® 

9.25 

10.00  (fl) 

14.25 

8.40(® 

12.00 

12..50(fi) 

15.00 

ii.irm 

12..50 

100.00(®125.00 

2.40(5) 

2.55 

8.00(® 

9.00 

4.50(5) 

6.00 

.50(5) 

1.25 

2.5(5) 

40 

15(5) 

20 

40@ 

55 

T  TK’A,  N.  Y..  WHOLESALE  MARKETS, 


Butter  . 

.  41^ 

44 

no 

Apples,  bbl. 
I’otntoes.  bu. 

.  2.  .50(5) 

4.00 

2.()0 

Live  poultry. 

lb . 

.  20(® 

oo 

Dressed  hogs, 
Hay,  ton  ... 

lb . 

.  12(5) 

14 

16.00 

COLD  STOR.VGE  HOLDINGS. 


The  U.  S.  D<‘partment  of  Agriculture  gh’es  the 
following  report  of  foods  in  cold  storage.  As 

many  warehouses  do  not  make  tlieir  holdings 
public.  This  is  only  a  partial  report: 

Butter,  lbs .  30,281,472 

Clieese.  lbs .  20,320  702 

Eggs,  doz .  4,4.30,700 

Fresh  Beef,  lbs .  389,138.2.53 

Cured  Beef,  lbs .  34,4.59.080 

I'resh  I’ork.  Il)s .  (!.5!92(!i244 

Dry  Salt  Pork.  lbs . !  i  217!29o!fi42 

Pickled  Pork,  lbs .  323,075.096 

I.amb  and  Mutton,  llis .  5,800,457 


TOLEDO  SEED  .MARKET. 


Timothy,  hu . 

Clover,  bu . 

Alsike,  bu . !!!!!!!!! 


..'i!2.45(®  2.50 
n.0()(?i|11.75 
11.35(^11.75 


Improving -Unbalanced  Ration 


Sound  potatoes  are  held  25  to  50  cents  per 
l)aiTel  higher,  and  Imyers  very  cautious  owing  to 
the  large  percentage  of  frosted  or  frozen  stock. 
Onions  are  .$1  to  .$2  per  100  pounds  higher.  Cab¬ 
bage  Is  a  luxury  at  7  to  8  cents  per  pound  whole¬ 
sale.  String  beaus,  peas  and  all  Sontliern  tender 
vegetaliles  showing  frost  damage.  Very  high 
prices  prevailing  for  anything  sound. 


t'olatoes-Maine.  lOolb.  bag . 

Slate.  165  lb  bag  . 

Long  Island,  1651b.  bag  . 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

Soulliern,  iate  crop,  bbl . 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu . 

Brussel  Sprouts,  qt . 

Celeriac,  100  bunches . 

Beets,  bbl . 

Carrots,  bbl . . 

Cabbage,  ton . .’.’l 

New,  bbl . 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket . 

Onions,  State  and  W'n  White,  bu _ 

State  and  Wn.  red  and  yel,  100  lbs 

Peppers,  bu . 

String  Beans  bu . i 

Turnips,  bbl . 

Squash,  bbl  . 

Parsley,  bbl . . . 

Kgg  Plants,  bu . 

Okra,  bu . 

Kale,  bbl . ' 

Peas,  bu . 

Spinach,  bbl . 

Tomatoes.  6-l)kt  crate . 

Chicory,  bbl . 

Horseradish,  lOOlbs . 

Lima  Beans,  bu . 

Parsnips,  bbl .  . 


7  25 
7  00 

6  50 
4  00 
4  00 
1  00 

8 

3  00 

3  00 
2  00 

25  00 

2  50 
2  00 

4  50 
9  00 
2  00 

3  00 

2  75 

3  00 
6  00 
2  00 

1  50 

2  25 
2  00 
I  00 

1  50 

2  50 

7  00 
2  00 

3  00 


®  7  75 
@  7  50 
®  7  2a 
®  9  50 
@  6  75 
@  2  00 
@  16 
®  4  00 
@  4  00 
@  3  00 
@150  0 
@  6  00 
@  5  00 
@  5  00 
@12  50 
®  4  00 
@  9  00 
®  3  00 
®  4  00 
@  7  00 
@  3  50 
@  3  00 
®  2  75 
@  9  00 
@  5  00 
@300 
@  3  50 
@8  00 
@  4  00 
@  4  00 


HOTHOUSE  VEGETABLES. 


Tomatoes,  lb . 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

Cucumbers,  doz . 

Radishes,  100  bunches, . 

Rhubarb,  doz.  bunches . . . 


10 
20 
75 
2  00 
50 


@  25 

@  50 

@  2  00 
®  3  50 
@  75 


I  have  a  dairy  of  about  2  cows.  I 
.sell  milk  iit  pre.sent.  I  am  feeding  eight 
quarts  of  cobmeai  and  wheiit  bran  mixed 
with  Timothy  hay  and  corn  fodder  as 
roughage,  about  100  lbs.  hraii,  four 
bushels  cobmeai  mixed.  I  h.ave  been 
wondering  whether  there  would  be  any 
improvement  by  feeding  something  else 
with  that  ration.  L  a  A 

ew  Jersey. 

The  ration  you  are  feeding  is  de¬ 
cidedly  unbalanced.  To  get  the  maxi- 
muni  milk  production  you  are  “up 
against  it,”  with  Timothy  hay  and  corn 
stover  as  the  only  roughage.  Unless  it 
is  pos.sible  for  you  to  sell  some  of  your 
Timothy  and  buy  some  Alfalfa  or  clover 
hay,  it  is  impossible  to  balance  a  ration 
for  you  unless  yon  feed  almost  entirely 
of  cottonseed  meal.  Presumably  you 
have  a  lot  of  cobmehl  on  hand,  raised  on 
the  farm,  so  that  I  doubt  if  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  at  the  present  feed  prices  for 
you  to  aim  to  get  the  maximum  produc¬ 
tion  by  feeding  a  balanced  ration.  If 
you  had  the  Alfalfa  hay  the  cobmeai 
Avould  work  in  nicely.  Your  ration  will 
be  helped  if  you  use  about  1  part  cob- 
meal,  2  parts  cottonseed  meal,  1  part 
gluten  feed,  2  parts  dried  brewers’ 
grains  or  dried  distillers’  grain.  Add 
1%  salt  to  mixture  in  making  it  up. 

H.  F.  j. 


Build  Your  Bam 
Like  This 

Your  dairy  barn  can  be  kept  as  clean  and  odorless 
as  your  kitchen. 

Build  the  foundations  of  concrete.  Carry  them  up 
far  enough  to  support  a  reinforced  concrete  floor 
over  your  stock,  for  fire  protection.  Build  a  concrete 
floor  for  the  stock,  because  it  is  easiest  to  keep  clean,  and 
not  slippery.  Build  concrete  gutters,  to  save  liquid 
manure  and  lead  it  to  a  concrete  manure  pit.  Build  con¬ 
crete  mangers,  to  keep  feed  and  water  clean. 

Concrete  dairy  barns  are  light.  They  are  warm 
in  winter  and  cool  in  summer.  Contented,  healthy, 
money-making  cattle  live  in  concrete  barns. 

Our  barn  specialists  will  help  you  solve  your  farm  building  prob¬ 
lem.  Write  our  Farm  Bureau  today.  Learn  how  concrete  can  be 
used  on  the  farm  as  well  as  in  such  massive  structures  as  the  Pana¬ 
ma  Canal  Locks  and  Roosevelt  Dam. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 


ATLANTA  , 

Hurt  Building 
DENVER 
Ideal  Building 
NEW  YORK 
101  Park  Avenue 
SAt.T  LAKE  CITY 
Kearns  Building 


Offices  at 

CHICAGO 

111  West  Washington  St. 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Merchants  Bank  Building 
PARKERSBURG 
Union  Trust  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Rialto  Building 


DALLAS 

Southwestern  Life  Building 
KANSAS  CITY  ^ 

Commerce  Building 
PITTSBURGH 
Farmers  Bank  Building 
SEATTLE 

Northern  Bank  &TrustBIdg. 
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MY  1917  SPLIT  HICKORY 

Just  drop  me  a  postal  BUGGY 
and  I  will  send  you  my  BOOK 
big  new  1917  Buggy  Book  —  free 
and  postpaid.  You  will  be  interested 
in  the  160  new  styles  and  in  the 
money-saving  prices  I  quote. 

"  — —  ^This  year  I  offer  my 

ySplil  Hickory  Special — 
the  finest  buggy  in 
the  world  at  prices 
that  will  surprise 

you.  I’ll  save  you  r  ^ 

your  new  rig,  ^ 

’A \  //ft  Kuorantuo  it  2  years  and  give  you 
■f^W^SOUaysJreeroadtcat.  Writotoday 
TrAJ^J  _  H.  C.  PHELPS,  Pro*. 

VMN  the  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO. 

\V/  \  \\W  290  Columbus.  Ohio 


cim 

GARDEN  TOOLS 


Answer  the  farmer’s  bipr  questions: 

How  can  I  have  a  good  garden  with 
least  expense?  How  can  the  wife 
have  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  for 
the  home  table  with  kast  labor? 

IRON  AGE 

solves  the  garden  labor  problem. 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools — 
stored  in  small  space.  Sows,  cov¬ 
ers,  cultivates,  weeds,  ridges, 
etc.  .better  than  old-time  tools. 

A  woman,  boy  or  girl  can 
push  it  and  doaday^s  hand¬ 
work  in  (10 
minutes.  38 
combina¬ 
tions,  $3.26 
to  $15.00.  , 
Write  for  | 
_  booklet. 

Bateman M’f*gCo.,Bo3c  2C.,Grenloch|N. J.^ 


The  Farmer^  Concrete  Mixei 

SHELDON  Batch 


The  Sheldon  was  designed  especially  for  the  farm.  / 
Highly  prai.sed  by  users.  Farmers  everywhere  call  it  i 
the  ideal  mi.xer.  Used  today  all  over  the  United  States, 

A  Dififsuccess,  Small  enoufirh  to  be  easily  moved — big"  ' 
jnough  to  keep  6  men  busy.  Low  in  price.  Build  your  own 
silo,  tanks,  troughs,  floors,  foundations,  buildings, 
etc.,  out  of  concrete  with  a  Sheldon  Batch  Mixer. 


Read  What  These 
Sheldon  Owners  Say 

I  and  my  hired  man  laid  a  fooil- 
Infl:  floor  for  my  boers.  24.x24,  in 
one  da;^  also  put  floor  in  my  cow 
bam.  My  nciarnbor  liked  it  bo  well 
I  am  not  ablo  to  keep  it  at  homo— 
Andrew  Ohristenscn.  Hancock. 
Minn.,  Kt.  1. 

Wu  havo  used  the  mixer  doHmr 
i^t  year  for  pattingr  in  cement 
xoundations  for  a  complete  set  of 
farm  buildinRB.inciudinfir  silo.nnd 
likeit  very  much--DANA  Wright, 
Jamestown,  N.  D. 

Last  year  1  iMoyht  a  cement 
mixer  from  yoo  with  which  I  am 
well  satieflod.  It  did  not  take  Ion? 
for  it  to  pay  for  itself  and  1  surely 
can  recommend  il  to  an  vone  need-  ' 
in?  a  big  mixer  at  a  small  -price— 
Wu.  Fares,  Martin^’oo,  111. 

I  am  wore  than  bu^  with  my  ' 
Sheldon  Concrete  Mixer.  Have  ' 
more  work  than  I  can  do.  I  get  $10  ' 
a  day  when  )  work  out—jESSB  L« 
Witter,  Wellsville,  N.  Y. 

The  machine  works  fire.  Have 
already  got  the^ob  of  mixin?  con¬ 
crete  for  the  bndgesinthis  town- 
Bhip--JoHN  Rose,  Spartansbur?, 
Pennsylvania* 

Last  ppring  we  porchased  of 
you  a  S'it  of  castio?a  to  make  a 
concrete  mixer. Itwas constructed 
per  the  plana  furnished  and  It 
surely  worked  great— M.  Bru- 
BASEB,  Freeport,  111. 


Make  your  own  concrete  mixer. 

You  CRH  do  it  at  a  cost  so  low  you  can  not 
afford  to  mix  concrete  by  the  shovel  method. 

Along  with  our  iron  parts  we  send  Free  Plans  and  permit 
for  making  your  own  machine.  A  good  way  to  got  a  practical 
mixer  at  a  small  expense.  Or,  we  will  sell  ~ 
you  the  complete  machine,  ready  built. 

Make  BIgrMoney  atConcretIns 
It  you  buy  a  Sheldon  Mixerfor  your  own 
nao.  yon  can  make  many  times  its  cost  in  a  sea¬ 
son  by  rentin?  it  to  your  neighbors.  Or,  if  you 
want  to  ?o  out  with  the  mixer  on  contracts, 
you  can  easily  earn  $8  to  $20  a  day.  Our  cus¬ 
tomers  are  doin?  itn?bt  now.  Tho  jobs  go  to 
the  mao  with  a  Sheldon  Mixer  every  time. 

Write  For  Our  New  FREE  Catalog 
shows  oor  full  Uno  of  mixers  which  are  sold  m- 
rect  to  you  on  etron?  ?uaraotca.  Thirty  days 
tmal  priyiloge.  No  other  like  it.  Patented.  Two 
styles,  hand  and  power.  Mixes  2  1-2  cubic  feet 
a  minute.  One  man  can  operate  it,  but  it  will 
keep  2|8,  4,  5  or  6  men  busy.  Continuous  chain 
flfwe.^ltiD?  dump.  Easily  and  quickly  moved. 

All  parts  ?uaran teed.  Does  work  equal  to$400 
mixers.  Bo  sure  to  ?etthe  catalog. Write  today. 


My  New  Special  Offer^ 

1  want  to  tell  you  about  toy  co-oper- 
a.tive  plan  by  which  you  can  ?et  my  ' 
time- tried,  thorou?blyproven Shel¬ 
don  Batch  Concrete  IJixer  at  little 
or  no  cost  to  you.  I  want  ten  men  in  I- 
every  county  to  accept  my  special  1 
co-operative  offer  right  now.  Are  i 
you  ?oin?tobe oneof  thetcn?Write  ! 
and  say:  Send  me  special  offer.**  ' 


self  on  first  Braafl^J>b?^Take8  tho 
backache  out  of  concrete.  M^ea  possf- 
ble  those  many  smCll  Improvements  that 
- - — . . .  add  BO  much  to  the  vahio  of  your  land* 

SHELDON  MANUFACTURINQ  COMPANY.  Box  477S  Nohaivka,  N«b. 
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Fireproof 

concrete 

garage 


Build  a  fireproof  garage 

That  automobile  of  yours  should  be  away  from  the 
barn — gasoline  and  hay  are  a  dangerous  combination.  Build 
a  garage  that  will  give  your  car  and  your  buildings  the  greatest 
fire  protection — a  concrete  garage.  It  earns  low  insurance 
rates  and  will  rid  you  of  oiksoaked  wooden  floors  that  rot  your 
tires.  It  requires  neither  painting  nor  repairing  and  will  give 
you  a  lifetime  of  service  at  a  surprisingly  low  first  cost. 

A  one-car  concrete  garage  lo  feet  by  20  feet  requires  only 
80  bags  of  Atlas  Cement,  7  cubic  yards  of  sand,  14  cubic  yards 
of  stone,  and  360  feet  of  lumber  for  forms.  You  and  your 
farm  help  can  build  it  —  or  any  contractor  can  do  it  for  you. 


How  to  build  a  garage 

Complete  information  on  concrete  garage  construction  is  contained  in 
the  Atlas  Garage  Book.  Ask  your  dealer  for  this  and  for  the  Atla 
Farm  Book  which  tells  how  to  build  chicken  houses,  feeding  floors, 
watering  troughs  and  other  permanent  farm  improvements.  Or  mail 
the  coupon  and  we  will  send  these  books  free. 


"The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

Members  of  tJu  Portland  Cement  A  ssociation 
New  York  Chicago  Pliiladelphia  Boston  St.  Louis  Minneapolis  Des  Moines  Dayton 


The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co.,  30  Broad  Street,  New  York,  or  Corn  F.xchange  Bank  Building,  Chicago. 
Send  free  book  on  concrete  garages,  also  Atlas  farm  book.  I  expect  to  build  a - - - 


Name  and  Address 
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LARGER  CROPS 

REQUIRE 

Fertilizers  THAT  Fertilize 

We  will  send  you  our  descriptive  folder 

The  Wilcox  Fertilizer  Company 

MYSTIC,  CONN. 


JUDGE  SPREADERS  RV  THIS  N0.8 

Compare  big,  clnmay,  ponderous,  old-fashioned  spreaders,  which  Bell  for  more  money,  to  this  modern,  down-to- 
date, ’patent  covered  Galloway  1917  Model  low  down  No.  8  Bprcadcr  (or  to  my  popular  No.  lA  and  No.  6  macnmea) 
with  its  double  chain  drive,  roller  feed,  endless  apron,  and,  above  all,  its  light  draft,  ami  it  will  prove  to  you  that 
its  down-to-the-minute  scientific  construction,  patented,  exclusive  Improvements  and  features  put  it  In  a  class 
by  ttselfl  And  remember  that  it  is  sold  to  you  guaranteed  to  give  you  satisfaction  by  Galloway  hinwelf— that  it 
is  not  a  horse-killer,  that  it  does  the  same  amount  of  spreading  with  two  horses  that  others  do  with  thr<^  and 
even  four,  and  that  the  Galloway  ttdces  less  actual  horse  power  than  any  other  so-called  two-horse  spreader  on 
the  market.  My  book  tells  the  whole  story,  i  want  you  to  get  it. 


BACKED  BY  A  $25,000  BOND 

that  I  will  do  what  I  say  I  will.  1  want  you  to  try  a  Galloway 
spreader.  I  take  all  the  risk.  I  want  you  to  fully  inventifirate 
every  claim  I  make  about  Galloway  spreaders,  because  1  build 
thorn  so  irood  rifrht  here  io  Waterloo  in  my  OWM  cuaiN  or  rac- 
TOBlss  sod  mU  them  on 


SIX  SELLING  PLANS 


cash  or  time  .that 
these  spreaders 
themselves  will  back  up  every  state¬ 
ment  1  make.  for  this  spreader 
on  your  terms.  Buy  it  now— use  it 
all  winter  and  sprins.  Pay  for  it  next 
fall.  Comnlete  particulars  of  these 
)y  seilinfir  plans  in  ray  new  book 

BllS 


SIX  eas’  _ .  „  . . ,  . 

rhich  tells  all  about  enRtnes. spreaders, 
aeparators,  tractors,  farm  impleracnts. 


GROW  BIGGER  CROPS 


than  ever  In  1917.  My 
book  tells  how  to  in¬ 
crease  your  corn  crop,  increase  your  wheat  crop,.  In¬ 
crease  your  small  firram  crops,  and  by  tho  judicious 
use  of  tho  manure  crop  on  your  farm  add  money  to 
your  bank  account  next  fall  that  you  otherwise  would 
not  eret.  You  can  Increase  your  com  crop  from  16 
to  25  bu.  per  acre  with  the  Galloway  spreader.  My 
book  will  tell  you  how  a  Galloway  spreader  will  pay 
for  itself  in  OliE  YKA&  BY  INCRKASINQ  CBOF  PROFITS, 
ber  1  give  you 

THIRTY  DAYS’  FIELD  TRIAL  $60  on  a  modern,  scientifi¬ 
cally  constructed  spreader  that  has  taken  me  years  and  years  to 
perfect.  Don’t  buy  a  spreader  of  any  make  or  kind  unui  you 
nave  tried  a  genuine  Galloway  1917  model  No.  8,  No.  6  or  No. 
lA  AT  OUR  RISK  without  obligating  yourself  in  any  way. 


Reznetn- 


It  tells  the  whole  story.  It  tells  the  secrets  and  facto  about  manure 
spreaders,  how  they  are  manufactured  and  gives  you  other  valuable  in¬ 
formation  on  the  handUni^of  tho  manure  crop  on  the  farm.  Remember  we  are  manure  spi^ader  manU' 


GET  THIS  BOOK  NOW! 


FACTURINQ  SPECIALISTS. 


new  1917  book 'tells  the  whole  story.  A  postal  gets  it.  Ask  for  it  today. 

WM.  GALLOWAY,  Pres.,  WM.  CALLOWAY  COMPANY 

Manure  Spreader  Manufacturlno  Speclaliele 
279  Galloway  Station  WATERLOO,  IOWA 


Crops  Euid  Farm  Notes 


Hay  is  selling  at  $15  por  ton.  For 
Spring  cows,  .$50 ;  $00  to  $125  for  fresh 
cows;  mostly  grade  TIolsteins.  Potatoes, 
$1..50  per  bu. ;  eggs.  (!0e. :  cornmeal,  $2.10 
per  100;  bran,  $1.00;  oats,  58c  per  bu. 

Flster  Co.,  N.  Y.  n.  B.  L. 

Good  grade  dairy  cows  from  $85  to 
$100  each.  Butter  40c  per  lb. ;  milk 
.$2.18  per  cwt. ;  eggs  50c  per  doz.  Po¬ 
tatoes  $1.50  per  bu. ;  oats  00c  per  bu. 
Hay  $12  per  ton.  There  is  very  little 
fruit  and  garden  crops  raised  here  for 
market.  F.  W. 

Dickinson  Center,  N.  Y". 

The  month  past  has  been  quite  cold  at 
times.  The  amount  of  snow'  was  small, 
but  the  sleighing  has  been  very  good  and 
a  large  amount  of  work  has  been  done  on 
it.  Stock  of  all  kinds  are  doing  well, 
and  are  very  high  in  price ;  not  much 
being  fattened.  A  large  quantity  of  ice 
has  been  harvested.  Grange  work  is  being 
well  cared  for.  The  County  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Society  had  its  election  of  officei'S 
and  declared  a  dividend  of  G  per  cent. 
The  fruit  meetings  held  at  Rochester 
were  both  well  attended  by  peonie  from 
this  county.  There  has  been  great  ex¬ 
citement  over  the  price  of  cabbage ;  some 
have  received  $80  per  ton.  Red  beans 
seem  to  be  dull  and  no  market.  Wheat 
is  quite  well  exposed  to  the  weather,  and 
is  very  small.  Oats,  65c ;  corn,  $1.15 ; 
wheat,  ,$1.80 ;  rye,  $1.32 ;  barley,  ,$1.10 ; 
Middlings,  .$40  per  ton ;  bran,  $.34  per 
ton ;  mixed  hay,  $8 ;  Timothy,  $10 ;  po¬ 
tatoes,  $2 ;  fowls,  19c ;  beef,  8c ;  lambs, 
1.3c;  veal,  14c;  pork,  8i/^c;  dressed  pork, 
15e  ;  butter.  .32c ;  eggs,  42c.  e.  t.  b. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Wheat,  $1.75  bu. ;  oats,  GOc  bu. ;  buck¬ 
wheat,  .$2.75  per  cwt. ;  cabbage,  $90  a 
ton  ;  potatoes,  .$2  bu. ;  hay,  $12  ton  ;  milch 
cows,  .$75  to  $100 ;  veal  calves,  1.3c  lb. ; 
hogs,  live,  9c ;  dressed.  15c ;  hens,  15c ; 
eggs,  best  white,  .50c  doz. ;  butter,  42c. 
Milk  is  sold  at  the  prevailing  League 
prices.  c.  L.  M. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Cows,  new  milkers,  .$70  to  $100  each ; 
fresh  in  March  and  April,  $40  to  .$70. 
Beef  cattle,  not  any  raised  in  this  local¬ 
ity.  Butter,  ,35  to  40c  per  lb. ;  potatoes, 
$1.75  per  bu. ;  wheat,  $1.50;  oats,  65c; 
beans,  $5  to  ,$G  per  bu,  G.  w. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Potatoes,  $1.85 ;  corn,  $1.10 ;  wheat, 
$1.80 ;  pork,  whole  hogs,  15c  lb. ;  cabbage, 
5e  per  lb. ;  eggs,  52c  per  doz.  and  scarce ; 
butter,  48c ;  milk,  9c  per  qt. ;  apples,  .$1 
bu.,  and  quite  plenty;  lard,  22c;  hay.  $18 
per  ton.  Cows  from  $65  to  $120  as  to 
kind  and  quality.  Chickens,  dressed,  25c 
per  lb.  J.  A.  B. 

Clinton  Co.,  Pa. 

Horses,  young,  $150  to  ,$250;  well 
matched  teams,  $500  to  .$600 ;  old  horses, 
$50  to  $100 ;  fat  cattle,  7  to  9c  on  foot ; 
cows,  $50  to  $80 ;  veal  calves,  13  to  14c 
hog  dressed ;  poultry,  old,  13c ;  young,  15c 
live ;  hogs  up  to  125  lbs.,  14c  dressed ; 
hogs,  heavy.  12c ;  wheat,  .$1.65  bu. ;  rye, 
$1  bu. ;  buckwheat,  $2.60  per  100  lbs., 
very  scarce ;  oats,  60  to  65c  per  32  lbs. ; 
butter,  35  to  40c ;  eggs,  40  to  45e.  Hay, 
loose,  $12.  E.  B.  \v. 

Indiana  Co.,  Pa. 

Hggs,  45c;  butter,  .38c.  Potatoes  seem 
plenty  enough  but  farmers  are  holding 
them.  I  sold  18  bu.  at  $1.60.  They  re¬ 
tail  at  50c  peck.  Onions  sold  for  cash  at 
4c  lb. ;  cabbage,  4c  lb. ;  carrots,  $1.25  bu. 
Ai)ples,  plenty,  80c  bu.  for  good  Winter. 
They  retail  in  stores  at  $1  bu.  Hay  sells 
to  consumers  $15,  $16,  baled ;  loose,  $14 
all  delivered.  Straw  brings  $10  per  ton, 
baled.  Wheat  was  good  crop  all  ex¬ 
changed  for  flour,  34  lbs.  of  flour  for  bu. 
wheat.  B.  S. 

Elk  Co.,  Pa. 

Prices  on  all  farm  produce  is  high.  A 
general  .scarcity  of  help  may  tend  to  les¬ 
sen  production.  Very  few  of  the  cen¬ 
tralized  township  high  school  boys  want 
to  keei)  on  overalls  and  go  back  to  the 
farm.  3'he  farmers  who  stick  get  the 
credit  or  blame  for  boosting  the  prices. 
Almost  any  sort  of  a  cow  brings  from 
$40  to  .$80  if  fresh,  H'olsteins  generally 
higher.  They  seem  the  predominant 
breed  now.  Milk  for  .January  $2.10  per 
cwt. ;  butter  42  to  45c ;  eggs  45  to  50c ; 
good  young  draft  horses  sell  from  $300 
to  $400  a  team ;  shotes  40  to  60  lbs.  $8 
to  $14  per  pair.  Wheat  $1.60  bu. ;  corn 
$1  to  .$1.10;  oats  65c.  Grain  ruled  by 
prices  in  the  large  markets,  though  by 
a  good  margin  to  millers  and  shippers. 
Flour  $10  per  bbl.;  potatoes,  per  bu. 
of  60  lbs.,  $1.60  to  $2,  according  to 
grade.  Beans,  yellow  eye,  marrow  and 
pea.  25c  a  qt.  Apples  plentiful  and  trade 
rather  dull,  but  fancy  sprayed  fruit, 
such  as  Staymau,  Spy  and  Rome  Beauty, 
$1  per  bu.  Cider  20c  per  gal.  Veget.i- 
bles  in  light  supply  and  prices  rule  very 
steady.  B.  L.  Y. 

Center  Co.,  Pa. 

Timothy  hay  (loose),  95c  per  1(K)  lbs.; 
wheat  straw  (baled),  .$10.50  per  ton 
(farm  sale)  ;  steers  (nearby).  9c  to  l^y^e 
on  the  hoof;  (dressed),  lH/^c,  hind  quar¬ 
ter,  17c.;  calve.s,  prime,  ll^c  on  the 
hoof,  12c  to  17c  dressed ;  Iamb.  21c  dress¬ 
ed  ;  pork,  14c  to  14V^c  dressed ;  chickens, 
5-lb.  fancy.  28c  to  30c  wholesale;  32  to 


,35e  retail ;  white  potatoes,  Pennsylvania, 
.$2  to  .$2.15  per  bushel  wholesale ;  .$2.25 
to  .$2.40  per  bushel  retail ;  State  of  Maine 
seed  potatoes,  .$6.75  per  sack.  G.  w.  L. 

Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 

Butter,  34c;  eggs,  34c;  chickens,  1.3c 
lb. ;  onions,  $1  bu. ;  potatoes,  ,$1..30  per 
bu. ;  apples,  75c  to  $1  per  bu. ;  lard,  15c 
lb. ;  ham,  18  to  20c  lb. ;  dressed  hogs,  $12 
100  lbs. ;  beef,  $12 ;  wheat.  $1.60  bu. ; 
oats,  45c ;  rye.  $1 ;  corn,  90c.  We  pay 
for  bran.  $1.60  per  1(X)  lbs. ;  middlings, 
.$1.70 ;  mixed  chop,  $1.80 ;  rye  chop,  .$2  ; 
dairy  feed,  $1.60 ;  flour,  $7.60  per  bbl ; 
milk,  $2.10  per  KH)  lbs. 

Snyder  Co.,  Pa. 

This  has  been  a  very  successful  season 
for  farmers  in  this  county,  potatoes  being 
the  principal  produce  raised.  Another 
good  season  like  this  one  and  few  mort¬ 
gages  would  be  found  unpaid.  Prices 
have  been  up  and  down  the  past  few 
weeks,  tlie  highest  price  recorded  up  to 
the  present  time  of  writing  is  $5.25  por 
barrel,  the  average  price  the  past  few 
days  is  $5  per  barrel,  with  good  pros¬ 
pects  of  going  higher.  It  is  estimated 
that  6,000,(X)0  bushels  are  left  in  the 
county  for  shipment.  Oat  crop  very  good 
and  housed  in  fine  condition ;  more  oats 
planted  this  season  than  in  previous 
years ;  quoted,  .32  lbs.,  72c.  Hay  crop 
extra  good ;  farmers  are  getting  $14  to 
.$16  per  ton,  according  to  grade.  Dairy¬ 
ing  is  but  a  side  issue  with  most  farm¬ 
ers  ;  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  go  in 
for  purebred  stock ;  a  large  increase  of 
this  stock  is  very  noticeable,  due  no 
doubt  to  the  prosperity  in  this  county  at 
the  present  time,  (’ows,  .$50  to  $100,  ac¬ 
cording  to  age  and  appearance.  No  corn 
raised  here  to  speak  of.  Apple  crop  light, 
mostly  for  home  consumption.  No  small 
fruits  made  a  specialty  of ;  little  raised 
for  home  use.  There  is  a  movement 
among  the  farmers  to  raise  more  sheep 
and  quite  an  increase  of  this  stock  can  be 
seen.  Horse  raising  is  on  the  increase. 
Poultry  raising  has  increased  and  good 
prices  have  prevailed  for  fowls  and  eggs ; 
fowls,  25c  lb.  dressed ;  eggs,  48  to  55c 
doz. ;  blitter,  dairy,  40c  per  lb. ;  creamery, 
45c.  w.  H.  B. 

Aroostook  County,  Maine. 

The  principal  farm  products  for  this 
county  are  corn,  beef  cattle  and  hogs. 
Mules  are  a  specialized  side  product  in 
this  section.  Farmers  are  paying  ,$1.90 
per  cwt.  for  middlings,  5  per  cent,  less 
in  ton  lots.  Wheat  bran  $1.60  per  cwt., 
5  per  cent,  less  in  ton  lots.  Very  re¬ 
cently  a  carload  of  wheat  bran  was  pur¬ 
chased  here  at  $1.48  per  cwt.  f.  o.  b. 
Omaha,  Nebr.  Buyers  in  this  locality 
are  paying  from  7  to  9c  for  hogs  at  the 
present  time,  7c  for  calves,  from  7  to 
lOc  for  beef,  according  to  quality,  4  and 
5c  for  bulls,  3  to  4c  for  old  cow.s.  Local 
dealers  are  paying  from  30  to  .35c  for 
country  butter.  The  local  creamery  is 
paying  40c  per  lb  for  butterfat  in  cream, 

Randolph  Co.,  Mo.  J.  M. 

Flour  ,$9  per  bbl.  wholesale ;  bran 
$1.50  per  100  lbs.;  mill  run  .$1.60;  corn 
90c  per  bu. ;  wheat  $1.60;  butter  35c  lb. 
retail ;  milk  from  5  to  10c  jier  <it. ;  po¬ 
tatoes,  Irish,  50c  up;  sweets  .35c.  Hogs, 
live  weight  9  to  9^c;  dressed  12c. 
Dairy  cows  usually  run  from  $50  to 
about  $80  for  grades.  Horses,  from 
1,000  to  1,200  lbs.,  *$75  to  $150.  Prairie 
ha.v  .$10  to  $12 ;  33mothy  $14  to  $16. 
At  auction  15  head  coarse  sheep  sold 
for  $12.50  per  head.  The  whole  flock, 
60,  averaged  over  ,$10  per  head.  Corn 
poor  crop ;  exceedingly  dry  this  past 
season.  Over  100  cars  of  strawberries 
shipped  from  this  station  last  sea.son. 
Also  have  a  canning  factory  here  for 
canning  tomatoes.  Crop  very  poor  last 
year.  w.  ii.  g. 

Newton  Co.,  Mo. 

Brices  in  this  county  run  about  as  fol¬ 
lows :  Corn,  84c;  wheat.  $1.65;  hay, 

.$14;  potatoes,  $1.60  per  bu. ;  rye^$1.2(); 
bran,  $.34  per  ton ;  middlings,  $.35  ;  lard, 
15c  per  lb.  Milk,  $2.15  per  cwt.,  at  sta¬ 
tion  ;  butter,  40c ;  eggs,  40c ;  chickens, 
young  or  old,  13c;  live  hogs,  9c;  cattle 
sell  at  good  prices.  E.  s. 

Berkeley  Co.,  AV.  A'a. 

Hay,  baled,  $17.50 ;  straw  $12 ;  corn 
$1..35 ;  bran,  100  lbs.,  $1.75 ;  middlings, 
white  $2 ;  red  dog,  about  $2.20 ;  cotton¬ 
seed  ,$2 ;  butter  40  to  45c ;  eggs  40. 
This  is  an  oil  and  coal  field.  A  great 
amount  of  flour,  grain  and  feed  is 
shipped  in.  n.  E.  A. 

Marion  Co.,  W.  A’^a. 

Ewry thing  scarce  and  high.  Hay  $15  to 
$16  loose ;  baled  about  $.3  higher ;  corn 
fodder  6  to  7c  per  bundle;  corn  $1.50  per 
bbl. ;  corn,  oats  and  barley  $1.90  per  100 
lbs. ;  cornmeal  ,$2.25 ;  bran  $1.70 ;  white 
middlings  $2.20 ;  red  dog  middling.s 
$1.90.  Cows  are  selling  from  $60  to 
$100;  horse.s,  slow  sale  at  this  time. 
Potatoes  $1.60  to  $2 ;  apples  $2.25  bbl. ; 
eggs,  fresh,  45  to  50c  doz. ;  butter  40c ; 
milk  9  and  10c  qt.  Flour  $9  to  $10.50 
bbl. ;  wheat  $1.75  bu..  Hogs,  dressed, 
12e ;  veal  calves  8i/4  to  9c  live ;  chickens, 
dressed.  22  to  28c ;  lard  18  to  20c  by 
the  50-lb.  can.  A’^ery  little  Fall  plowing 
was  done  in  this  section.  All  crops 
were  light,  so  the  farmers  are  gaining 
very  little  benefit  of  the  hgih  prices. 

Allegany  Co.,  Md.  ii.  c.  g. 
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The  Farmer  and  the  City  Hunter 

(Contimifd  from  page  289.) 
you  do  not.  The  city  voters  in  most 
of  the  Assembly  and  Senatorial  districts 
are  far  outnumbered  by  the  farmer  vo¬ 
ters,  still  the  city  voters  make  most  of 
our  game  laws.  Why  is  this  true?  It 
is  because  the  city  voters  are  not  slow 
about  asking  for  what  they  want.  Xow 
let  the  farmers  do  the  same. 

You  will  find  a  list  of  State  Senators 
on  page  .*54  of  the  .Tan.  l.‘5tb  issue  of  The 
H.  X.-Y.  Y'ou  will  find  a  list  of  Assem¬ 
blymen  on  i>age  110  of  the  Jan. 
27th  issut*  of  the  same  publication. 
IVrite  to  them  and  <fov.  Whitman,  and 
tell  them  just  what  you  want.  Do  it 
now  before  you  forget  it. 

(’oluiubia  ('<)..  X.  Y.  e.  l.  croxk. 
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Buffalo  Markets 

Potatoes  continue  at  top  prices,  being 
quoted  wholesale  at  .'P2..36  to  $2,60  per 
bu,,  with  upward  tendency.  Bermudas 
are  ,$8  to  $1)  per  bbl.  and  sweets  .$1,50 
to  $2.25  per  bu.  hamper.  Apples  have 
not  advmnced  and  are  in  good  .supply  at 
.$•*>  to  $5.50  per  bbl.,  down  to  7.5  cents  per 
bu.  for  low  grades.  The  market  is  quiet. 
Beans  are  still  at  top  prices,  $7  to  $8 
per  bu.  for  the  various  grades.  Onions 
are  firm  at  $5  to  .$5.50  per  bu.,  which 
is  a  very  high  price,  for  home-grown  yel¬ 
low.  and  $4  per  sack  for  Havana. 

Strawberries  are  scarce  at  25c  to  32c 
for  southern,  with  little  demand.  Cran¬ 
berries  are  dull  at  $3.50  to  .$5.50  iier  bu. 
Southern  fruits  are  easy  at  $2.7.5  to 
$3.50  per  crate  for  oranges  and  $:>..50  to 
$4.2.5  for  lemon.s.  A  few  limes  sell  at 
$1.25  per  100  and  grapefruit  is  $3  to  $4 
per  box. 

Butter  has  advanced  to  44c  for  be.st 
creamery,  with  best  dairy  .37  to  38c, 
roll  butter  35c,  and  poor  28  to  20c. 
Cheese  is  unchanged,  hut  firm  at  26e 
for  best  domestic  and  22  to  2.3c  for  fair 
to  good.  The  egg  market  is  sti’ong,  on 
account  of  cold  weather,  but  increased 
receipts  are  looked  for  at  once.  Best 
white  hennery  4t)e,  and  storage  not  be¬ 
low  43c. 

All  vegetables  are  firm  and  will  be 
likely  to  remain  so  till  the  weather 
abates,  in  spite  of  the  appearance  of 
some  Spring  sorts  from  Florida.  Xew 
cabbage  is  $2.75  to  $.3  per  hamper,  new 
beets  are  65  to  75c  per  dozen  bunches. 
'Pexas  spinach  is  $2  to  .$2.25  per  basket, 
liorhouse  cucumbers  are  .$1.7.5  to  .$2.25 
))er  do;  ■'•hV  tomatoes,  southern,  .$2. .50 
to  .$4.50  per  carrier.  In  home-grown 
vegetaiiles  lettuce  is  most  plenty,  at  $3 
to  $4.50  per  hamper  and  endive  about 
the  same  price.  lYax  beans  are  .$,5  to 
.$5.50  per  hamper;  beets,  old.  $‘2  per  bu. ; 
cabbage,  old.  ,$5  to  .$6  per  100;  carrf)ts, 
81.50  per  bu. ;  celery,  Florida.  $2.2.5  to 
$2.75  per  crate ;  par.snips  $1.50  per  bu. ; 
turnips  ,$2.25  to  $2.50  for  yellow  and 
•81.75  to  $1.85  for  white. 

I’oultry  is  scarce  and  active,  especial¬ 
ly  live,  as  the  Winter  has  not  been  fav¬ 
orable  to  the  marketing  of  it.  Turkey  is 
28  to  30c  per  lb.,  live;  fowl,  21  to  2.5c; 
old  roosters  18c ;  ducks  23  to  26c ;  geese 
18  to  20c;  chicken  22  to  26c;  capons 
.3.‘>  to  .‘14c.  Dressed  poultry  is  about  .3c 
liigher  than  live.  Rabbits  are  still  oT- 
ft  red  freely  at  45  to  50c  per  pair  for 
gt>od  cottontails  and  75  to  00c  for  jack.s. 
Hay  has  not  changed  in  price  materially 
this  Winter,  being  $16  to  $17  per  ton- 
for  Xo.  1  Timothy  and  .$14  to  .$15  for 
Xo.  2.  j.  w.  c. 


We  get  .30  and  .34c  for  our  butter; 
40c  for  eggs;  $1.75  for  potatoes. 

Delaware  Co.,  X.  Y.  ir.  s.  n. 

Potatoes  are  being  cleaned  up  at  $2 
per  bu.  by  the  car.  Wheat  .$1.75  to 
$1.82,  according  to  quality;  cabbage  .$80 
Iter  ton.  Hay  $18  per  ton;  .straw  $16; 
corn  $1.20  per«bu. ;  oats  68c.  Bran  .$.35; 
middlings  .$40;  dairy  cows  .$40  to  .$75. 
llilk  .Sc  Iter  qt. ;  butter  .3.5c.  Hoi’ses 
$1’2.5  to  $200;  mules  .$.*100  to  .$475  per 
pair.  Fowls  20c  per  lb.;  eggs  45c. 

.Schuykill  Co.,  Pa.  i.  e.  a. 


68Tfearso/ftuntKfto^^ 

in  this  Gmi 


John  Lucas  &  Company  put  sixty- 
eight  years  of  experience  in  the 
grinding,  mixing  and  testing  of  this 
paint.  Their  knowledge  and  care 
have  produced  in 


Once  f/setf,  Always  P r e f e wed 


a  thoroughly  dependable  product,  with 
greater  covering  capacity  and  longer 
hie  than  any  ordinary  paint. 

*7obnIiucastLCo..tne. 

Office  1030  Philadelphia,  Pa^ 


Year  of  Years  to  Plant  Potatoes 
Let  the  Aspinwall  Dp  the  Work 


The  only  correct  drop.  A  one-man.  Automatic 
Potato  Planter.  Saves  expense  of  extra  man. 
Does  all  the  work— aii  the  time.  Plants  more  acres 
per  day— opens  the  furrow,  drops  the  seed,  any  size, 
any  distance,  marks  the  next  row— all  in  one  opera¬ 
tion.  65,000  now  in  use.  Plant  the  Aspinwall  way. 


Aspinwall  No.  3  Potato  Planter 


1 

J 


/>  . 

urnished  when  wanted. 

Send  today  for  FREE  BOOK  giving 
facts  how  to  plant  for  profit. 
Cutters,  Planters,  Sprayers,  Dig¬ 
gers,  Sorters. 

Aspinwall  Manufacturing, 
Company 

562  Sabin  St.  Jackson,  Mich. 

World’s  Oldest  and  Largest 
M  akera  of  Potato  Machinery 
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THE  FREDERICK  COUNTY  LIME  AND 
FERTILIZER  SPREADER 

If  your  problem  is  to  decide  on 
the  kind  of  spreader  to  buy, 
tbeii  why  not  buy  the  Frederick  County 
Spreader,  the  spreader  which  has 
for  years  proven  satisfactory  to 
thousands  of  progressive  f.arm- 
ers.  The  Spreader  that  actually 
spreads  under  all  conditions.  The 
spider- force  -  feed  with  chain 
agitators  insure  spreading  .a  larger 
variety  of  lime,  ground  limestone 
•and  fertilizers  tlian  any  other 

force  feed.  Equipped  with  acre  mark,  indicator,  screen  ■'  ’ 

and  lid.  seat,  neck-yoke,  double  and  single-trees  if  you  desire,  and  '"^ture. 

sold  at  a  i)rice  that  every  farmer  can  afford  to  buy.  Address  your  letter  now  to 

THE  WOODSBORO  LIME  SPREADER  CO. 


Shippe  i 


FREIGHT 
to  you 


PREPAI7 


r  station 


°d»ctoryp. 


Makers  of  good  Spreaders  that  please  Dept.  O  20,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Saw-Wood  Now 


This  saw  outfit  com-  0 
plete  with  6  to  8  ▼ 
H.  P.  Engine  Only 


19752  SBi.“»123i5 


You  can  get  the  wonderful  HE.WI-DrXI  engine  now  at 
lower  prices  tlian  ever  before.  Owing  to  our  sjjecial  offer 
you  can  buy  a  IIEAVl-DUTl  engine  at  a  lower  price  than 
you  have  to  pay  for  cheaply  built,  ehe^ly  gotten  up  engines. 

This  remarkable  ofTcr  is  made  toreaders  ot  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
to  introduce  these  engines  into  each  and  every  locality.  An  engine 
will  do  more  talking  for  us  and  more  advertising  for  us  than  we  cun  do  any 
other  way.  When  you  see  our  catalog  and  learn  how  this  engine  is  made; 
learn  how  simple  it  is:  when  you  see  how  durable  it  i.s,  you  will  wonder  how 
we  are  able  to  make  the  remarkably  low  price,  and  the  answer  is  to  introduce 
it^to  advertise  it.  Where  one  is  sold,  hundreds  follow.  We  will  make  our 
profit  on  the  engines  that  follow.  You  are  the  lucky  man  to  get  the  benefit  of  this 
if  you  act  quickly.  Do  not  delay.  Write  for  our  catalog  and  full  information  today. 


Big 

Special 

Offers 


$9800 


4  to  6  H.  P. 

Engine  only 

Other  Sizes. 
Equally  Low  Prices 


R.  CONSOLIDATED  GAS  AND  GASOLINE  EHGIHE  COMPANY,  202  Fulton  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmers’  big  questions. 

How  can  I  grow  crops  with  less 
expense  ?  How  can  I  save  in  plant¬ 
ing  potatoes?  How  make  high 
priced  seed  go  farthest?  The 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

solves  thelabor  problem  and  makes 
the  best  use  or  high  priced  seed. 

Means  $5  to  $50  extra  profit  per  acre. 

Every  seed  piece  in  its  place 
and  only  one.  Saves  1  to  2 
bushels  seed  per  acre.  Uni¬ 
form  depth;  even 
spacing.  Wo  make 
a  full  lino  of  potato 
machinery.  Send 
for  booklet  today. 

No  Misses 
No  Doubles 

Bateman MTgCo.,  Box  2B,,  Grenlocli.N.J, 


European  Success  With 
Nitrate 

European  farmers  use  600 
pounds  to  the  acre  of  a  fertilizer 
containing  4^  per  cent  of  available 
Nitrogen. 

American  farmers,  on  the  aver¬ 
age,  use  200  pounds  to  the  acre  of 
a  fertilizer  containing  2  per  cent  of 
mostly  unavailable  Nitrogen. 

The  average  European  yield  of 
Wheat, Oats,  Potatoes,  and  Cotton  in 
Egypt,  is  double  the  American 
yield. 


[Don’t  Miss  the  Big  Money 

The  virgin  soil  that  the  stumps  keep  out 
of  cultivation  in  the  best  soil  you  have. 

You  can  pull  outan  acreor  more  of  siumDS 
in  a  day  at  a  cost  of  from  3c  to  5c  per  stump. 

No  matter  how  big  or  tough  the  stump,  it 
walks  right  out  when  the  Hercules  gets  hold 
of  it.  With  the  stump  come  all  the  long  tap 
roots  that  spread  out  in  all  directions.  The 
land  is  left  ready  for  cultivation. 

HERCULES 

'power  Stump  Puller 

Let  us  send  you  proof  that  thou-/  ,  , 

sands  of  farmers  have  madej  /  —  J 

big  money  by  the  Her¬ 
cules.  Get  our  money  ^ 
saving  proposition.  ^ 

HERCULES  MFC.  CO. 

130  251b 
Clreet, 

Ctnt.r-  ^  I,, 
lille, 
lavn 


Ask 
Aboutl 
Hand- 
Power 
Pullers 
Low  Price 
120.000 
Pounds  Pull 


The  difference  is  due  to  amount 
of  available  Nitrogen  applied  per 
acre. 

Write  for  My  Free  Book, 
**What  Nitrate  Has  Done** 

Dr.  WM.  S.  MYERS 

Director  Chilean  Nitrate  Propaganda 
No  Branch  Offieei  25  MadisoDAve.,  N«w  York 


Plant  Without  Loss 


Corn,  beans,  peas,  beets,  etc.,  planted  any 
distance  apart,  uniform  depth,  in  hills  or  drills, 
without  skips  or  broken  seed. 


Com 

Hlantep 


is  made  for  one  or  two  rows.  Puts  on  ferti¬ 
lizer  (if  desired)  up  to  800  lbs.  Driver  can  see 
seed  dropping.  Made  of  steel  and  malleable 
iron.  Many  used  16  and  more  years  with 
few  repairs.  Write  today  for 
free  catalog. 


EUREKA  MOWER  CO. 

Box  864.  UOca.  N.  Y. 


YouShould  Have  “E-Z” 


the  easily  kepf,  pleasant 
FARM  RECORD  SYSTEM 


Adds  to  your  profits.  Ciiculars  free. 

J.  R.  Greiner  -  128  25th,  Ogden,  Utah 
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THE  KELLS  FARMS— S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

The  Bird  that  Lays  is  the  Breed  that  Pays 

Are  you  interested  in  securing  a  breed  that  pays  ?  Kells  Farms 
Leghorns  are  bred  for  profitable  production  of  large  white  eggs.  They 
are  bred  to  perpetuate  a  strain  of  layers.  But  in  considering  the  value  of 
this  feature,  we  have  not  sacrificed  vitality,  size  or  beauty.  The  Kells 
Standard  demands  breeders  that  score  high  on  all  these  points.  The 
Kells  Strain  is  the  result  and  we  guarantee  that  they  will  please  you. 
Eggs  for  Hatching,  $6.00,  $8.00  and  $10.00  per  hundred 
Day  Old  Chicks,  $14.00,  $18.00  and  $24.00  per  hundred 
Catalog  on  Application 

THE  KELLS  FARMS,  Poultry  Dept.,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

yiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiuiiiiuiiiiiiuiii 


GIBSON  POULTRY-THE  BIG  MONEY  MAKERS 


BABY  CHICKS-EGGS— BREEDING  STOCK 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  —  R.  I.  Reds  —  B.  P.  Rocks  —  W.  Wyandottes 

Gibsuii  baby  tSileks  are  vifforous  and  livable,  from  trapnested  farm  raiipre,  heavy  layltig 
flocks,  headed  by  males  from  the  Docks  producing  tlie  highest  eooring  pens  el  the  , 
last  international  laying  contest.  Hatching  Eggs  from  the  aame  matiiit^s  triiaran- 
tecd  eighty  i>er  cent  fertile.  GibBon  breeders  are  larjce,  vijforong  and  will  make 
your  Dock  more  productive  and  profitable.  Safe  arrival  fraaranteed.  Illustrated 
folder  free,  write  for  It  NOW. 

G.  F.  GIBSON,  Galen  Farms,  Box  1 OO,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


BARRON  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn,  pure  bred  Barron  stock  imported  direct.  All  okks  from  Breeders  with  individual 
trap-nest  records.  Pullet  year  of  from  TiO  to  259  ckks.  Mated  to  cockerels  of  258  to  279  records. 
These  Brewers  have  been  .selected  with  a  irreat  deal  of  care.  Size  and  stamina  having  as  much 
consideration  as  ckk  record.  These  birds  are  the  best  collectively  of  their  kind.  Orders  for  eifKS 
booked  now,  Dlled  in  order  received.  Orders  for  future  shlpiiicnt  if  accompanied  with  deposit  will 
be  filled,  date  specified.  $10-00  per  100,  uuarantee  80%;  after  Februari/  15th,  <H>%.  Wmild  contract  to 
raise  1000  pullets  to  be  delivered  from  8  weeks  to  maturity  as  desired.  No  contract  less  than  50  birds. 
The  best  at  a  fair  price. 

A.  G.  LORD,  Lakeville,  Conn.  Phone,  137 


S.C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


WINTER  LAYING 


S.C.  BLACK 
LEGHORNS 


CHICKS 
AND  EQCS 
IN  ANY 
QUANTITY 


How  we  produce  them  is  told  in  otir  free  cataiog.  It  is  a  handsome  Ulus, 
trated  hook,  which  you  will  find  both  interesting  and  instructive. 

OUK  S1’K€IAI  OFFKK  of  a  CoaPBurnlng  Colony  Krooder  with  each 
order  for  500  chicks  at  catalog  price  is  still  open  for  a  few  more  orders.  May 
be  closed  at  any  moment  now.  Write  for  particulars  at  once. 

BLACK  &  WHITE  POULTRY  FARM  CO.,  Inc.,  Box  X,  CANISTEO,  N.Y. 


BARRON  LEGHORNS 

IMPORTED  DIRECT 

White  Eggs  Only  and^SOLD 

Three  Good  Pens  in  Succession 

bred  and  owned  by  me  made  thie  record. 

1914*15  at  New  Paltz  212  e^ge  per  hen 
in  10.^  months. 

1915*16  at  Cornell  laid  greatest  total  weight 
of  eggs,  were  second  in  both  number 
laid  and  in  whiteness  of  eggs. 
1916*17  at  Storrs — see  pen  60,  present 
contest  report. 

Hatching  Eggs  $10  per  hundred. 

J.  O.  LeFEVRE 

WILD  ROSE  FARM  NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y. 


LEGHORNS 


“With  The  Lay  Bred  In  Them 

-Vigor — Productiveness — Beauty 

These  iiniiortaut  cliaractcristics  are  stronirly  inbretl  In 
our  flocks.  Come  and  see.  Or  a.sk  our  customers.  Out 
I.ejfhorns  will  please  you  because  they  deliver  the  aroods* 
C'ookerels— b'inc  si)ecimcns,  the  sous  ol  record  layers, 
bred  and  priced  right. 

Jlatcliliig  Big  white  ones,  highly  lertlle,  Crom 

real  layers.  None  l>ctter. 

Baby  Chicks— The  “livable, ••  profitable  kind.  Full 
count  and  safe  delivery  assured. 

W  e  produce  on  our  own  farm  r.verpthing 
we  soil,  ThaHa  why  we  ptfluae 
every  purchaser^  Write  for 
FREE  catalog  now, 

SPRECHER  BROS. 

Box  40,  Rohreratown,  Pa. 


ASg  FREE 

^h'o'ut  LORD  FARMS 

S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

Aincricaii  liCgliorns  that  lay  good  eggs— no  Knglish 
blood.  We  expect  to  aliip  more  day-old  chicks  next 
spring  than  any  other  breeder  east  of  the  Mississip¬ 
pi  River.  We  couldn’t  do  such  a  business  unless 
the  slock  was  proving  more  satisfactory  to  custom¬ 
ers  tlian  they  are  getting  elsewhere.  We  do  more 
trap-nesting  on  our  farm  than  any  Laying  Contest 
in  the  country.  We  are  breeding  the  kind  of  Leg- 
lionis  the  progressive  breeder  is  looking  for,  and 
they  are  the  kind  you  want.  High  record  bred  males 
in  all  our  pens  this  year.  Only  one  breed  and  one 
strain,  ftlore  than  76,000  hatching  capacity.  Order 
Feliruary.  March,  and  April  chicks  now.  Ad<iie.ss 
THE  LORD  FARMS,  or  THE  EVERLAY  FARM,  Box  240-F,  Melhuen,  Mass. 

Barron  Hatching  Eggs 

Hatching  eggs  from  M  Barron  strain  of  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  The  Barron  Stock  was  imported 
from  Tom  Barron,  Catforth,  England.  These  hens 
are  trapnested  and  bred  to  lay.  Only  white  eggs 
of  uniform  size  sold  for  hatching.  Breeders  on 
free  range  when  weather  permits. 

Eggs  eight  cents  each  in  any  Quantity 

The  DELAWARE  EGG  FARM,  Milfard,  Delaware 

A.  M.  FOLliARD,  General  Manatror.  Formerly  Munayr 
of  all  Uiu  N.  A.  Kkr  Competition. 


Lrf  Utility  Leghoras 

Con.sclcntlously  trapnested  everyday  In  the 
year.  Wo  invite  you  to  compare  our  stock 
and  prices  with  any  reliable  breeders,  bar 
none.  Full  blooded  Barron’s  imported 
direct,  records  240  to  280.  Three-quarters 
Barron  and  full  American  stock,  records 
180  to  200  bred  by  us. 

Eggs  for  Hatching,  Chicks,  Pullets, 
Cockerels,  and  Pedigreed  Breeders 

All  sold  on  the  basis  of  COMI'LETE 
SATISFACTION  or  purchase  price  re¬ 
funded.  A  postal  brings  our  booklet  of  facts. 

BAYVILLE  FARMS 

&  C  WHITE  Box  R.  Bayville, 

LEGHORN  BREEDERS  Ocean  Co.,  N.  J. 


S.C.WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Eggs  and  Chicks,  from  selected  2-year  old  hens 
— On  Free  Range — Mated  with  Barron  Cocker¬ 
els  from  Best  Imported  Stock. 

I  have  .SOO  breeders  on  free  range,  the  pick  of  my 
last  year’s  laying  stock — birds  selected  for  size, 
type  and  vigor -  bred  for  the  past  five  years  from 
cockerels  from  high  producing  (trap-nest  record) 
hens.  They  are  mated  this  year  with  Tom  Barron 
Cockerels  from  220-245  egg  hens,  sired  by  a  cocke¬ 
rel  from  a  283  egg  hen.  Full  brothers  of  pullets 
with  pen  average  of  21  eggs  (68#)  through 
December. 

Errs  aruaranU'od  natUfactory  to  you  In  appearance  and  alee,  and 
90  p.c.  fertile,  $7  per  100.  Candee  hatched  Chicks  after  March  Ist 
$10  per  ioo.  Mating  list  and  information  upon  ragueat, 

THE  NISSEQUOGUE  FARM 
E.  T.  SMITH.  Owner  &  Mrr.  ST.  JAMES  P.  0..  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Cocks  and  Cockerels  ‘ 


BABY  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Barred  and  White  Rocks 
Extra  good  utility  birds  from  heavy  laying  stock 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
TYWACANA  FARMS,  Inc. 

Box  68,  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Pedigreed  6  lbs.  Cockerels 


5  to 

6  lbs. 

I’cdigpcc  Plrc  iuhI  l»uin  with  eiioli  Oookerel. 


l200-d50  eicic  K.iWV.  LoitIioi'hk ^5,  each 

4  tb«  llctiH,  4  Ib.  ^21  esicli* 

Contest  Pens  8ton*s,  Conn.  Vinchind,  N.  J. 

Hatching  Eggs 

ir>0.1!><)  egg  heiiH.  100  egg*  $0.00,  lOOO  «l5r>.00 
gOO-^bO  rgg  15  eggH  ifii.OO,  IOO  $10.00 

Mated  lo  B  Ihs.  I'edigieed  Cockerels, from  214-2.00 egg  heua. 
t  igorous,  Splendid  Eyes.  Breed  for  Eggs. 

^nAr*i9l  Pan  Sired  by  Proven  Coek’Bird  “Trouble.” 
t-ipci-lal  1  CU  imjj  produced  200  egg  I’ulleks  from  160 
egg  hens.  Milted  to  205-239  egg  hens.  1.0  eggs  $.0.00. 

8.5  percent  Fartitity  Guaranteed.  Alt  Pens  Mated- 

JAMES  F.  HARRINGTON,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


leghorns  Exclusively 


by  introducing  blood  of  the 

FAMOUS  TOM  BARRON  C  f  W  I  FflHORN 
EGG  PRODUCERS'^*  ”*  LLUllvriMl 

We  have  for  sale  100  Pure  Bred  Tom  Barron  Cock¬ 
erels.  Pedigree  guaranteed.  These  birds  were 
hatched  from  the  Tom  Barron  Prize  Pen  which  led 
all  Loghorns  in  the  Storrs  competition  1914-15.  with 
a  record  of  2001  egg.s  in  one  year.  Price,  8K5  each. 
A  few  extras  at  $10.  Also  booking  orders  for  hatch- 
yig  eggs.  Helmcote  Farm,  Farmington,  Conn. 
M.  Tuscan  Bennett,  Owner.  Mvuon  A.  Uakkis.  Mgr. 


Single 
Comb 

YOUNG  AND  BARRON  STRAINS 

Three  Thousand  Breeders  on  free  farm  range  Inoculated 
ami  free  from  lice.  Milk  Fed.  Siiecial  bred  for  great 
Winter  laying.  Eggs  for  hatching  now  ready  in  any 
(luantity  at  $6  per  100.  Now  booking  orders  for  BABY 
CIIICIKS  March  and  April  delivery  @  $12  per  100.  Cap¬ 
acity  10  to  12,000  weekly.  My  book  Profits  in  Poultry 
Keeping  Solved,  Fit  EE  with  all  $10  orders. 

1917  CIRCULARS  NOW  READY. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


THE  HENYARD 


Flagstone  Floor  for  Henhouse 

Will  flng.'itones  make  a  good  floor  for 
iny  henhouse?  C.  S. 

I  should  prefer  a  floor  of  dry  earth  or 
of  concrete  to  one  of  flagstones,  though, 
of  course,  the  latter  could  be  used.  If 
renewed  sufficiently  often  to  prevent  its 
becoming  foul,  dry  loam  makes  an  ideal 
floor  for  a  poultry  building,  though  con¬ 
crete  is  more  easily  cleaned  and  cared 

for.  M.  B.  D, 


Heating  Small  Brooder  House 

I  want  some  kind  of  heating  sy.stem  for 
a  small  brooder  house  (about  200  chicks), 
and  as  I  have  a  large  brooder  lamp  have 
been  wondering  if  I  could  put  a  casing  of 
tin  around  it  (like  a  little  .stove)  with 
holes  for  air,  with  a  large  canopy  top 
hung  above  it  to  reflect  the  beat  down. 
Would  the  fumes  be  unwhole.some  and 
would  it  be  warm  enough  without  a  cloth 
hover?  mbs.  a.  l.  b. 

Penn.sylvania. 

I  have  known  of  the  succes.sful  use  of 
the  small,  portable  oil  heaters,  such  as  are 
use  fur  heating  rooms  in  dwelling-houses, 
about  as  you  suggest.  A  tin  deflector 
about  three  feet  in  diameter  is  suspended 
over  the  oil  heater  very  much  as  those 
used  with  brooder  coal  stoves  are.  In 
fact  the  oil  beater  takes  the  place  of  the 
coal  stove.  When  oil  heaters  are  used 
special  attention  must  be  paid  to  ventila¬ 
tion,  and  they  .should  not  he  placed  vdiere 
a  fire  would  endanger  other  buildings. 
Oil  is  not  as  safe  as  coal,  hut,  if  it  can  lie 
properly  cared  for  and  watched,  an  oil 
heater  may  he  used  for  this  purpose. 
Used  as  you  suggest,  a  cloth  hover  would 
not  he  needed  if  the  brooder  is  light  and 
warm  with  ventilation  through  the  floor 
beneath  the  stove  and  near  the  top  of  the 
brooder.  M.  B.  o. 


Value  of  Sunflower  Seed 

Will  you  give  me  the  food  value  of 
sunflower  seed  us  applied  to  poultry? 

Liberty,  N.  Y.  F. 

In  Feeds  and  Feeding,  by  Prof.  Henry, 
the  following  composition  of  sunflower 
seed  i.s  given.  A  Lnv  analyses  of  other 
feeds  will  show  the  comparative  value: 


Snnflowei*  seed 

with  hulls . 

Seed  without  hulls  2.3.3 

Dri<‘d  blood . 

Fresh  bone .  1S..3 

Bakery  refuse.... 

Wheat  bran  . 


Protein 

Carbo¬ 

hydrates 

E’at 

13.5 

38.1 

20.3 

23.3 

17 

33.9 

60.1 

.... 

0.9 

1S.3 

24.5 

8.3 

00.8 

7 

12.5 

41.6 

3 

Black  Minorca  Fowls 

Why  do  we  not  hear  more  about  the 
Black  Minorca  hens?  I  am  told  they  are 
great  layers  of  large  white  egg.s  and  are 
good  hens  generally.  Who  can  tell  me 
about  this  breed?  m.  p.  g. 

Vermont. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  Black  Minorcas  lay  a 
fine,  large,  chalk-v  hite  egg — many  of  them 
— but  with  us  they  are  not  as  hardy  as 
the  I/Cghorns  and  apparently  later  in  ma¬ 
turing,  Many  object  to  the  color. 

Frozen  Comb 

I  have  a  Rhode  Island  Red  cock  which 
froze  his  comb  about  a  week  ago.  Will 
this  harm  the  cock  and  what  treatment 
would  you  advise?  F,  g. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  will  not  harm  the  cock  after  he 
recovers  from  the  soreness  caused  by  the 
freezing.  Anoint  bis  comb  with  vaseline 
and  beep  him  where  other  fowls  will  not 
pick  at  his  head.  m.  b.  d. 


Commercial  Squab  Culture 

I  am  going  to  start  a  commercial 
squab  plant.  Assuming  that  I  have  the 
right  man  to  run  it,  and  I  am  willing  to 
put  up  the  plant,  charging  no  rent  for 
my  land,  against  which  the  man  who  is 
to  run  the  [ilant  is  imtting  in  his  time 
and  experience,  what  pi'rcentage  of  )>ro- 
fit  ought  1  give  the  operating  end  of  the 
business?  G.  ir. 

If  you  furnish  complete  plant  and 
eqniiunent  for  a  commercial  .squab  jdant 
against  which  the  man  who  is  to  run  it 
is  putting  in  his  time  and  experience,  the 
lirofits,  after  deducting  actual  running  ex- 
Itenses  should  be  dividi'd  equally — your 
share  to  pay  intere.st  on  the  inve.stment 
and  his  share  to  pay  for  his  labor  in 
running  the  iihint.  This  suggestion  ap- 
I»lies  to  a  plant  costing  not  more  than 
iJIlO.OOO.  The  .squab  business  is  like  the 
poultry  business,  both  showing  big  pixv 
lits  oil  jinper,  hut  in  actual  practice  very 
few  farms  are  paying  a  profit  at  the 
Iiresent  time.  This  condition  is  some¬ 
what  augmented  by  the  extremely  high  i 
prices  of  feeding  stuffs.  After  the  war 
when  conditions  become  normal  it  is 
hoped  that  there  will  be  a  fair  chance  for 
profit  in  both  the  poultry  and  pigeon 
business.  c.  s.  G. 


February  24,  191V. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE 

We  believe  every  advertiser  in  our  Poultry 
Department  is  honest  and  reliable.  We  stand 
back  of  these  classified  advertisements  with  our 
“S<iuare  Deal  Guarantee,”  as  we  do  the  display 
advertisements.  Those  purchasing  eggs  for 
hatching  and  baby  chicks  must  understand  that 
they  are  assuming  some  risk  when  onlerlng  from 
a  distance.  E'or  the  moat  part  eggs  and  chicks 
carry  safely,  but  sometimes  rough  bundling  by 
the  express  companies  or  exposure  to  heat  and 
cold  causes  (Tamage.  That  eggs  fall  to  hatch  or 
chicks  die  is  not  conclusive  evidence  of  bad 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  and  we  shall  not 
consider  claims  on  that  basis.  To  avoid  contro¬ 
versy  buyer  and  seller  should  have  a  definite  un¬ 
derstanding  as  to  the  responsibility  assumed  in 
case  of  dissatisfaction. 


Strictly  Thoroughbred  Chicks 

FROM  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN.  BARRED  ROCK.  WHUE  WTAMDOTTE 
AND  R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  OVER  ES.OOO  MLTCHRIG 
CARACITT  EVERT  THREE  WEEKS. 

We  produce  chicks  of  QUAUTT  and  thereby  acquire 
thousands  of  sstisDed  customers  aiinuiilly.  Send 
for  FREE  catalog  and  see  what  a  FEW  say  about  our 
chicks.  Safe  delivery.  Full  Count  and  AISOLUTE 
satisfaction  giiiiranteea.  Book  your  orders  MORV  if 
you  want  March  chicks.  I’rices — very  leasonablo. 
Catalog  Free.  .Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

THE  STOCKTON  HATCHERY.  Box  E,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


BARRON  Wyandottes 

Cockerels  from  pens  headed  by  males  we  impoi  tod 
ilirect  from  Tom  Barron’s  heaviest  layers.  All 
finely  developed  and  ready  toco  into  the  hreeil- 
iiig  pens.  Leg[homs,  S3  each ;  Wyandottes, 
S5  each.  Sati.sfaction  or  nionoy  back.  Eggs  for 
hatching  and  baby  chicks.  Write  formating  list. 
Our  bred-to-lay  stock  will  increase  your  profits. 

CD  O, Lay  more  Poultry  Farm 
•  JDUx  gCx  K  1  k  r  1  d  g  e,  Maryland 


Chicks-BABY-Chicks 

WHY  not  purchase  from  an  old  breeiler  of  stand- 
iiigl  You  profit  by  his  years  of  experience.  We 
have  spared  no  expense  to  perfect  our  strain  of  H. 
C.  White  I.eghorns.  We  have  no  other  breed. 

We  guarantee  Chicks  and  Eggs  for  Hatching  to  lie 
from  our  own  breeders.  Also  safe  delivery  and  a 
satisfied  customer.  Send  us  your  order.  Booklet  free. 

Spring  Water  Ponltry  Farm 
.Stockton,  New  Jersey 


Barron-Eglantine  Strain 

of  S.  C.  W  hite  Leghorns 

the  strain  with  the  record  behind  it.  Eggs,  chicks 
and  cockerels.  S.G.  Rhode  Island  Beds.  Large,  dark 
birds.  lieavy.layen.  Prices  reasonable.  Oatalogiie. 
Wy-Har  Farm  -  R.  1,  Denton,  Md. 

BARRON  LEGHORNS 

Our  breeders  are  from  high  record  liniioited  stock. 
Chicks,  $12.00  per  100;  Eggs.  $6.00  per  hundred;  Sl.lie  lair 
16;  fertility  guaranteed.  We  have  been  in  l>usineK.s  for 
forty -five  years  and  produce  our  stock  on  three  hundred 
acres  of  range,  insuring  henith  and  vigor. 

EAKTF.KN  HIIOItK  M:KI4KI(1E8.  Wenton,  .Md, 

Barron’s  Leghorns 

248  to  284-egg  strain.  4  hens  and  a  cockerel,  $10. 
Hatching  eggs,  $7  per  100.  Baby  chicks,  115  per  100. 
One  pen  is  headed  by  Lord  Eglantine  (son  of  the 
314-egg  hen.)  8.5%  fertility.  White  Wyandottes— 
Trapnested  stock.  4  hens  and  a  cockerel,  $10.  Hatch¬ 
ing  eggs,  $7  per  100.  K.  Claude  Jones,  Craryvillc,  N.Y. 

CHASE  POULTRY  FARM 

F.  M.  DAVIS,  R.D.  N«.  1,  Cincinnatus,  N.Y. 

Breeder  Utility  S.  C.  W.  Leghurns  of  the  liest 
strains.  Write  for  Free  Catalog, 

Baby  Chicks  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

V  healthy,  vigorous  layers,  the 

kind  that  make  profits.  A  Iso  Hatcliing  Eggs.  Write 
at  once  f<>r  particulars.  Horton's  Point  I’onltrr 
Farm,  K.  F.  I).  No.  37,  Southold,  New  York 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 
DAY-OLD  CHICKS  5i“2-ioo  $iWoo 
HATCHINC  EGGS  ss-’ioo 


BECK  EQQ  FARM 


WOODCLIFF  LAKE.  N.  J. 


Baby  Chicks  and  Eggs  'K’'nBi"is  h‘’s.®c; 

White  Leghorns  and  Anconas.  From  hens 
with  records  of  2.50  to  280,  A  few  cockoiels.  VVrite 
for  prices.  HARTMAN  POULTRY  FARM,  So.  Columbiis,  Ohio 

LEGHORNS-BARRON-WYANDOTTES 

Now  offering  eggs  from  highest  quality  breed¬ 
ers.  Our  direct  imported  Pens  AA,  with  rec¬ 
ords  278,  280,  281,  282,  282,  and  others,  mated  to 
sons  of  650-egg  hen  in  three  years  and  466-hen  in 
two  years.  Many  other  record  lireeders.  Large 
breeding  farms  are  our  satisfied  customers. 

THE  BARRON  FARM.  R.  F.  D.  No.  3.  Connellsville,  Pa. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Baby  chicks.  Hatching  eggs,  (’ockerols.  Uhoice 
Honey  and  .Maple  .Syrup.  Sati.sfaction  guaranteed. 
Just.a.lVIere  Farm,  Box  B,  Columbia  Cross  Roads,  Pe. 

Bred-to-Lay  Single  Comh  White  Leghorns  JSSS"  s  *?kl 

Baby  chick,  March  and  April  delivery,  $12  per  100. 
llutcliiiig  eggs,  now  ready,  $6  per  100.  Safe  Deliv¬ 
ery.  Satisfiiction  guaranteed.  Oircular  free. 
PfeKKY  IJK1GG8  -  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  fTe 

cockerels  and  cocks,  $3.  Egg.s— $8  hundred.  Chicks 
-$I5  hundred.  WINOSWEEP  FARM,  Redding  Ridge,  Cono. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Barron  and  Danish  Strains  crossed.  Hatching  eggs, 
$6  per  100.  PHILIP  DAWSON,  R.  No.  3,  Alexandria.  Virginia 

World’s  Champion  Layers  /horn" 

White  Wyandottes,  Cockerels,  Pullets  and  Cock 
Bird.s.  Imported  direct  from  England. 
Brookfield  Poultry  Farm,  R.  3,  Versailles,  Ohio 

Buff  Leghorns,  etc.  7c.  and 
„p  Jioney  Back  for  Doarl  ones 
Jacob  Neimoud,  Box  2,  AIcAlisterville,  Pa. 

"SioSEE^White  Leghorn  Cockerels  |:j;rd"trUm.st*- 

ed  hens.  $5  each.  F.  M.  PEASLEY,  Chkshire,  Conn_ 

BARRON  LEGHORNS 

248-282-egg  strain  baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs. 
Circular  free.  PAHERSON  POULTRY  FARM,  Clayton,  N.Y. 

LE^ORN  EfifiSANrCHiCKSill^ 

why  my  hatching  eggs  and  dny-old  chicks  are  hot¬ 
ter  than  others.  FRED  B.  SKINNER,  R.  No.  3,  Greene.  N.Y. 

American  Leghorns  gyilSL’t'",.  S” 

I  quantity.  C,  A,  BOGEBIS,  Bergen,  New  Vo-k 
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Get  Ready  For  The 

“Big  Batch” 

Quantity  production  lowers  the  cost  of 
production.  That’s  why  in  recent  years  there 
IS  a  demand  for  a  brooding  device  which  will 
rear  chicks  in  “big  batches”  of  frorri  100  to 
1,000  or  more  at  a  time.  To  be  worth  its  cost, 
a  brooding  device  of  this  kind  must  be  just  as 
efficient  as  the  small  brooder  and  at  the  same 
time  easily  portable  so  as  to  be  moved 
from  place  to  place. 

Taking  all  these  conditions  into  consideration; 
after  two  years  of  careful  research  and  exten¬ 
sive  experimenting,  we  produced  in  1914  the 

PRAIRIE  STATE 
STOVE  BROODERS 

Characteristic  of  this  company,  Prairie 
State  STOVE  BROODERS  were  not  placed 
on  the  market  until  they  had  been 
THOROUGHLY  TESTED  under  the  most 
trying  conditions  and  found  to  give  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction  at  all  times.  They  are  sub¬ 
stantially  built  of  cast  iron  because  lighter.ma- 
tcrial  win  not  stand  the  wear.  Burn  anthracite 
coal,  the  best  fuel  for  keeping  an  even  fire.  The  flat 
construction  of  the  canopy  and  the  triple  action 
regulator  of  our  own  exclusive  design,  give  an  even 
heat  distribution  that  cannot  be  equaled  by  any  other 
design  of  stove  brooder.  Adaptable  to  any  stylo 

fiouftry  house.  Safe,  sure  and  economical.  Cost 
rom  7  to  14c  a  day  to  operate.  Built  in  3  sizes: 
S13.00  —  $18,00  —  and  $30.00. 

The  STOVE  Brooder 
Sensation  of  the 
Season  —  only  $13 

Send  for  our  1917  Catalog.  Tells  all 
about  Prairie  Stato.Incubators,  Hovers, 

Stove  Brooders  —  including  the  great 
$13  value  illustrated.  Send  postal  today. 


Prairie  State 

405  Main  Street 


Incubator  Co. 

Homer  City.  Pa, 


Itf  v"?  BEFORE  YOU  PAY 

ri* — 


(3U 

FREE 

M  CATALOG 
^  Pofttaf 
Brings  It 

THE  UNITED  FAGTW 
^ 


This  136-Egff  Incubator  and  Brooder 
.shipped  anywhere  on  30  days'  trial. 
No  money  down  —  no  deposit. 

Si  045  Pays  for  BOTH  If  Sat- 
^  lU  isfactory  When  Tested 

Ko  other  such  open  liberal  offer 
aa  thi8»  bocauae  no  other  outfit 
equals  the  UNITO.  Incubator 
hotwater;Brooderbotair.  Both 
sralyanited  iron.  Satisfaction 
auarante^.  We  take  all  the  iiak 
Cash  wim  order  both  $9.9  5  > 
CO.lM  131  Cleveland,  O 


Improved  Parcel 
Post  Boxes 

New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 

Leg  Bands - Oatg  Sprouters 

(UittttoK  i'Vee  on  Request 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  New  York 


CHICKS!  CHICKS!  CHICKS! 

You  can  mise  the  Htronic,  stur¬ 
dy  kind  on 

Blue  Ribbon  Little  Cbick  Feed 

A  most  practical  and  Hatisfao 
tory  Chick  Starter. 

A.sk  your  dealer  for  it. 

If  he  can't  supply  i/ow,  writs 
««  for  sample  and  prices. 
GLOBE  ELEVATOR  CO.. 
23  Seneca  St.,  Buffalo.  N.Y. 
Ask  about  (iiobc  Crcatucry 
I'eed'Z’Av.c.  to2r»i».c.  Protein— 
*  *  The  Milk  J^roduevr ' ' 


PEARL  Grit 


Every  Hen  an  Egg  Factory 

They  can't  ludp  liiying  when  they  get 
rEAHl,GlUT.  It  “chews"  the  food 
ill  the  gizzard,  and  adds  sulphur  and 
carbohydrates  for  eggs,  lime  for 


1  shells.  Booklet  free.*^*^’rite  today. 

THE  OHIO  MAKItbE  COMPANY  -q? 

Jii 


59  Cleveland  Street 


Flqua«  Ohio 


THE  HENYARD 


Stray  Bees 


I 


have  a  swarm  of  boos  in  a 
iny  iiasturo.  found  by  a  noighbor 
yoiir  ago.  Who  owns  the  boos  iind 
Have  I  not  the  rignt  to  tiiko 
swarm  and  use  tlio  honey  myself 
(,'onneetieur.  f.  w 


tree  in 
over  a 
honey  ? 
up  the 

w. 


No  one  has  any  right  to  go  on  your 
Vtreniises  and  eiit  a  Iree  trei*  witiiout 
your  permission,  certainly.  But  <  nstom 
inis  deeroed  tlmt  wlioever  finds  a  bee 
tree  i.s  entitled  to  the  eontent.s.  and.  as 
sucli  trees  are  u.snally  of  little  value, 
they  are  often  cut  by  the  tinder  ami  the 
contents  removed  without  eonsulting  the 
owner.  -Vs  a  matter  of  legal  right,  how¬ 
ever.  tills  procedure  would  iirohably  not 
stand  the  test  of  court  procccilings. 
Long-standing  custom  has  a  certain 
amount  of  legality  behind  it.  iind  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind  it  would  be  better 
for  the  tinder  of  the  bee  tree  and  the 
owner  of  the  laml  to  eomi'  to  some 
amicable  agreement  as  to  tlu'  division  of 
the  .spoils  rather  than  to  (ptarrel  over  it. 

.Yt.  B.  1). 


Handling  Ducks 

T  have,  to  handle  ducks  both  for  breed¬ 
ing  jmrposes  and  for  market.  Which 
way  would  yon  advise  nu'  to  carry  thorn 
so  as  not  to  injnn*  them  in  any  wayV  I 
liave  them  in  a  pasture  and  I  have  to 
carry  them  from  the  pasture  to  tin*  kill¬ 
ing  room  alive  and  1  do  not  wish  to  in¬ 
jure  them  any  more  than  ))ossihle. 

K.  II.  P. 

I  assume  that  yon  refm'  to  carrying 
ducks  by  hand.  Tlie  safest,  and  jirob- 
ahly  the  least  nneomfortahte.  way  for 
the  ducks  is  to  carry  tlnmi  by  tlie  neck, 
gripping  them  back  of  the  lu'ad*  just 
firmly  enongli  to  prevent  slipping,  and 
allowing  the  head  and  neck  to  remain  in 
a  vertical  jiosition.  'I'he  joints  in  ducks’ 
wings  are  \<'ry  easily  dislocati'd  and  the 
h‘gs  are  worse.  Of  i-oursi'  if  you  have 
to  carry  the  ducks  a  considerable  <lis- 
tance  tile  use  of  a  cooi>  of  some  kind 
Would  he  eon  veil  ieiit.  but  evmi  then  they 
can  be  canglit  and  earrii'd  to  the  coop 
imu'e  easily  and  safely  if  liandled  by  the 
neck.  w.  II.  If. 


_  Guaranteed  to  safely  brood  200  to 

300:  gas  escape  system  absolutely  prevents  gas  leakage; 
top  and  bottom  draft  holds  even  temperature  at  all  times. 
Needs  no  attention  during  night,  regardless  of  weather 
conditions. 


Built  of  cast  iron,  burns  coal,  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 
Positively  sanitary. 

We  will  return  full  purchase  price  of  the 
MAGIC  BROODER  to  any  dissatisfied 
purchaser,  on  request,  within  30  days, 
and  pay  freight  both  ways. 
Send  $16.50  for  a 
MAGIC  BROODER 
under  this  guarantee. 

W rite  for  booklet  describing  Magic 
and  Hill  Colony  Brooders.  Tells 
how  to  install  in  colony  houses; 
gives  plans  for  building  brooder 
houses  and  other  poultry  appli¬ 
ances.  FREE. 

UNITED  BROODER  CO. 
301  Pennington  Ave. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Agents  IVanteJ 


iiiiiiiiin 


Sold  On  A  Money-Back  Guarantee 

I  buy  a  Eureka  lU’OoUer  you  nm  absoh 
ti^uarantee  in  honest  with  iio  h 

i)U  ean  try  this  brooder  30  day.*^.  Ii  af 


Tiffany’s  Superior  Chicks  Thai  Live 

silver  White  ami  Columbian  Wyandottes,  S. 
C.  K.  I.  Keds,  ails  per  lOO,  *165  per  1,000. 
-Man'll  delivery.  Pekin  ami  Koueu  Ducklings, 
1S35  per  lOO.  Bred  and  Hatched  Right. 
ALOHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  34,  Phoonixville,  Pa. 

ROIlnol  Dmaifo  <  hivkcns.  Ducks, Geese,  Turkeys,  Hares 
DUDoBTDfuuUo  Dogs  and  Cavies.  Stuck  aii<l  Kggs 
Catalogue  Fn-e.  11.  A.  SOI' OKU,  Box  29,  Sellertvllle,  l*a. 


on  Rroodo  Fine  Catalog  free.  Tells  about  Chick' 
oU  DIBUU9  (ieese  Turkeys,  Guineas, 

HantamK.  Dogs.  Bolg.  llares  and  Cavies.  Stock  and 
Hatching  Eggs  aSpecialty.  KliWIN  a.;S0L'DEII,  I'elford,  I'x, 

Mammoth Emden  Ganders  can  G?ineL^■K*tL  l 

Red,  Oampines,  Miuorcas,  Leghorns,  Wyandottes. 
Nlaple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  K.  JJ,  Athens,  Pa. 


Buff  Orpington  DUCKS 

I’rolhic  lavers.  Bure  white  eggs  of  excellent  jlavor. 
S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINCTON  CHICKENS.  Winter  layers.  Eggs 
for  hatching.  Mrs.  F,  E,  Marlin, Wrenlioiiie,  Hatfield,  Penii. 


TurkeysForSale 


Both  Hens  and  Gobblers  bred 
from  Wild  and  Bronze  stock, 
i’ricej  right.  Address  E.  A.  Pugh,  Oxford,  Pa. 


Poultry  With  Colds 

I  h;iv(>  tivor  L’OO  White  Leghovn  pul- 
lots  ill  !i  iii'W  hiiiise.  UOx.'iO.  ('oiicrote 
floor,  jx'rfoct  draimige.  ,lt  faces  south¬ 
east.  The  eiid.s,  rimf  and  hack  are  tight; 
no  cracks  nr  leaks,  'rimn'  ar(‘  two  win¬ 
dows  of  glass  in  wnst  end  and  1'_’  win¬ 
dows  in  front.  liv«'  nf  which  are  glass. 
The  others  are  wood  frames  covered 
with  muslin,  which  an*  on  hingi's,  swing¬ 
ing  np.  and  ai'c  open  in  good  weather. 
'I'lie  floor  is  hcavil.v  ('overed  with  rye 
straw.  I  scatter  sci'atch  fet'd  in  litter 
st'veral .  times  dail.v  and  a  fall  feed  at 
night.  1  )i',v  mash  is  hefort*  thi'ai  all  the 
time  comiiost'd  of  om*  part  eornmeal,  one 
jiart  ground  o.its.  two  parts  bran,  two 
parts  middlings,  two  jiarts  ground  meat 
scraps,  also  salt  ami  charcoal.  They 
havt'  grit  and  shi'lls  at  all  timt'S  and  some 
caliliagt*.  idc.  'rin*  iinlh'ts  were  hatcht'd 
in  May.  ('omim'nci'tl  laying  iihont  Novem- 
lit'r  1.  and  by  I  iccember  TJ  tht'y  were  lay¬ 
ing  10  dozen  lu'i-  ila.v.  'I'ht'ii  they  till  iip- 
)ian‘iitly  took  a  viohmt  t'old,  rattling  and 
whei'zing  and  lighting  for  hrcitth.  Idoctored 
tlnmi  and  lost  only  out',  hut.  of  conrst',  it 
stopped  the  laying  iind  I  have  not  been 
able  to  get  tln'iii  going  again.  H'ln'y 
seem  to  he.  molting  now.  I  had  two  other 
llock.s,  one  in  ii  concrete  house,  the  other 
ill  a  tight  wood  house,  glass  windows. 
Hoth  had  same  trouble  at  same  time. 
None  of  these  fowls  had  ronp;  no  sore 
eyes,  no  olVensive  odor.  On  December 
25  I  bought  25  White  Leghorn  hens, 
which  I  put  in  basement  of  barn,  which 
is  wiirm  tind  tight.  With  them  were  45 
of  my  other  stock  which  had  hec'ii  sick, 
hut  had  api»arentiy  fully  rei'overed.  and 
in  eight  days  all  25  were  sic'k — eyes 
swollen,  months  ami  nostrils  full,  Imt 
no  offensive  odor  as  yet.  I  had  a  pen 
of  10  White  Wyandotte  pullets  which  I 
bought  in  December.  Thi'.v  have  hei'ii 
('Xposi'd  to  it.  Imt  st'cm  to  -Ix'  immune, 
as  do  some  imported  hens  T  honght  in 
Massachusetts.  Can  yon  explain  'the 
mystery?  edwahd  a.  hixg. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  is  diflicnlt  to  draw  tin*  line  between 
Irne  ronp  and  a  sort  of  ('Utarrhal  “in- 
llm'iiza.”  such  Jis  that  tliroiigh  which 
your  flocks  have  evidently  been  i»assing. 
It  may  be  that  there  are  two  distinct 
diseases,  one  having,  and  one  lacking,  a 
specific  germ  which  is  responsihh'  for 
ronp,  and  it  may  bi'  that  the  disiuise  you 
describe  is  only  a  mild  form  of  ronii, 
held  in  check  by  nmisnal  resistam'*' -  of 
the  fowls  to  contagion  or  by  a  h'ssened 
virulence  of  the  contagion  in  .some  in¬ 
stances.  Whichever  may  he  the  case,  the 
trouble  which  you  describe  is  vi'i-y  (wi- 
dciitly  conttlgions  and  the  usual  iirecan- 
tioms  in  the  way  of  cleanlini'ss  and  dis¬ 
infection  are  needed.  If  the  germs  of 
true  ronp  have  been  introduced  into  tbo 
floL'k.  and  are  not  disposed  of.  thi>  next 
outbreak  may  catch  the  fowls  with  a 
lessc'iied  amount  of  resistanci^  ami  work 
considerable  havoc.  If  any  of  these 
fowls  do  not  promptly  and  wholly  re¬ 
cover,  hut  drag  along  with  roniiy  symp¬ 
toms  of  greater  or  less  prominence,  they 
should  be  carefully  disposed  of  lest  they 
carry  the  contagion  over  into  another 
season.  m.  b,  d. 


When  .YOU  buy  a  Kui  eka  liiooder  you  run  ahsoiniely  no 
I'i.'ik.  M.v  K>iarante<'  Ik  hoiie.‘<t  with  no  KtHiiKS  attai'licil 
to  it.  You  I'aii  try  this  iu'ooder  :i(t  day.'i.  li  aftei'  that 
time  you  are  not  eutirel.v  satisfied  witli  it.  return  it  to 
me— at  my  expense— ami  1  will  refund  the  purehnse  price 
without  a  quibble.  I  also  pay  the  freight  both  ways. 
Can  aiiythiiiK  l)e  more  fair  than  that  <  Ttia 


EUREKA  COLONY  BROODER 

Price  $12  and  $15 

is  a  brooder  lliat  1  liavi'  absidulo  eoiilldi'iiee  in.  1  am  a 
iarge  maimfaeturer  of  stoves  anil  makei'vi'rv  i)art  that 
Koesintoit.  1  eliminate  useless  expense.  This  brooder 
has  a  eorrugated  lire  pot,  i.s  self  regulating  and  is  made 
of  solid  ('list  iron,  l)urus  bard  coal  or  natural  gius  aadesired. 
1  honestly  believe  it  will  rai.so  more  ebieks  and  better 
ebii'ks  at  a  lower  cost  and  with  less  Inl)or  than  any  otlier 
lirooder  on  the  market.  1  have  testimonials  from  many 
users  of  the  Knreka  Goloii.v  Brooder  and  will  gladly  .semi 
them  together  with  full  information  about  the  Broialer 
if  you  write  t<)-da,v  reipiesting  same.  Don't  forget  my 
honest  otl'er.  :i0  da.vs  free  trial  without  costing  yon  a 
IK'iiny.  AVrite  now  for  descriptive  literattire. 

JAMES  R.  WOTHERSPOON 

244  N.  Front  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE 


Price 

$12.75 


Perfection  Colony  Hover 

Coal  Burning.  Self  -  Regulating 
For  Large  and  Small  Flocks 

Automatic  Regulation,  Our  Fresh  Air  System  Insures  Success 

The  avenigc  ponlti'ynmn  with  limited  iiumhator  capa- 
I'ilv  I't'tinires  a  brotxlei'  tn  tiike  r'are  of  from  10(1  to  oOO 
I'liieks.  The  “PERFECTION”  pei'foinis  the  work  of 
the  mother  hen  with  safety  and  ease. 

OI'R  (tUARANTEE  protects  the  quality.  High-grade 
st'i'vit'e  has  been  ('ontiinions  with  ns  for  more  tlian 
si.xly  years.  Send  for  descriptive  booklets  Ui 

LIBERTY  STOVE  COMPANY,  300  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Biggest  Hatches 

Strongest  Chicks 

That’s  what  you  will  get  with 
myllatchingOutfit — and  lean  prove 
t.  The  whole  story  is  in  my  big  Book 
‘HatchingFtcis”  incolors— sentFree, 
write  for  it.  It  gives  short  cuts  to 
Poultry  Success— what  todoand  how 
to  do  it.  Start  ono  of  thoHo  wonderful  Prize 
Winning  Incubators  making  money  for  you. 

Over  524,000  Satisfied  Users 


.  A  I  Machines 

Both  ^^'"*041110 


BIG 

EVER 


.55  Buys 


140  Egg  Size 

World’s  Champion 

Belle  City  Incubator 

Hot- water — Donble-walled — Copper 
Tank  —  Self-Regulating.  The  Prize 
Winning  World’s  Champion  Model 
— same  as  used  by  Uncle  Sam — leading  Agr’l 
Colleges — America’s  most  Successful  Poultry 
Raisers.  When  ordered  with  my  $4.85 
World  Famous  Hot -water  Double- walled 
140-chick  Brooder,  both  cost  only  $12.50. 

Freight  Prepaid  sSHS 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


You  can  also 
sliare  in  my — 

$1000 

Cash  Prizes 

to  customers — 
conditions  easy 
to  get  Biggest 
Prize,  order  now 
—the  earlier  you 
start,  the  better 
your  chance  to 
shareiiitheGold 
— anyway  write 


'! _ a  X _ M 

! 

c 

A 

a 

Ln - jjj 

■  winners  in 

CONTESTS 

*  Think  of  it!i 
I  These  two  UM- 
.  BEATABLE  Wiscon- 

*  sin  Machines  — 

■  both  for  only  $10 
—freight  paid  east 

■  of  Rockies.  Guar¬ 
anteed  10  years  and 
■  sold  on  30  diys  trial— 


MONEY  BACK 

IF  NOT  SATISFIED 


IWisconsins  are  made  of  genuine  California  _ 
Redwood.  Incubators  have  double  walls,  J 

■  air  space  between,  double  glass  doors,  copper 
tanks,  self-regulating.  Shipped  complete  with  | 

■  thermometers,  egg  tester,  lamps,  etc.,  ready  to 
run.  Biggest  incubator  bargain  of  the  year.  Send  for  ■ 

I  our  new  1917  catalog  fully  describing  this  out-  " 
fit.  A  postal  brings  it  by  return  mail.  ■ 

1 180-Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  both  $12.75* 
.  WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  COMPANY  | 
■  H  H  Boxge  t  Racine,  Wia.  ■  SB  ■■ 


Both  are  made  of 
Calif.  Kedwood.. 

Incubator  is  cov- _ _ 

eri'd  with  asbestos  and  galvanized 
Iron;  has  triple  walls, 
copper  tank,  nursery,  ^ 

I  egg  tester,  thermometer,  ready  to 
luxe.  30  DAYS’ TRIAI.— money  back  if 
InotO.K.  Writefo.-KRKECatafosNow, 

I  laONCLAD  INCUBATOR  CO..  0ept.121RAciilc.Wis.  (2) 


I  90  Days’ Trial  I 
I  ship  quick 
from 

Buffalo,  Kansas  City, 
Minneapolis  or  Racine 


today  for  my  big  Free  Book.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  48  Raciie,  W'lS. 


MAKE  HENS  LAYH 


more  eggs:  I.irger,  more  vigorous  chicks', 
heavier  lowls,  by  Icctliug  cut  bone, 

UlUkHC  LATEST  MODEL 

mANN  a  bone  cutter 

_  cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs. 

110  Days'  Free  Trial,  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

IFtW.MANNCO.,  Box  16  MILFORD, MASS.* 
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‘Ghe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Rhode  Island  Reds 


TRAPNESTED 

Splendid  cherry  to  mahogany  rich  glowing  red,  thor¬ 
oughbred,  hen  hatched,  free  range,  open-front  colony 
house,  hardy  stock.  Sclentiflcally  line  bred  away  from 
broodineas  and  for  heaviest  winter  laying,  on  a  strictly 
sanitary  plant.  Heaviest  laying  Reds  in  existence,  lay¬ 
ing  rates  211  to  279  eggs.  FINE  BREEDING  COCK- 
EHEES,  early  hatched,  large,  hardy,  vigorous  breeders, 
great  stamina;  long  batdts,  low  tails,  short  legs  well 
spread;  brilliant  rich  glowing  mahogany  red  and  out 
of  trapnested  hens.  BREEDING  HENS,  pullets,  mated 
trios  and  breeding  pens.  HATCHING  EGGS  from  mag- 
nlOcent,  large,  hardy,  glowing  red  rose  and  single  comb 
hens,  not  pullets,  mated  to  splendid,  large,  vigorous, 
burning  red  males,  themselves  out  of  trapnested  hens. 
Fertile,  strong,  hatchable,  large,  unblemished  eggs,  gath¬ 
ered  hourly,  shipped  daily,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
White  diarrhoea  absolutely  unknown. 

We  ship  all  over  l.t.  S.,  Canada,  South  America,  Cuba, 
and  abroad  as  far  as  Australia.  Courteous,  straighfor- 
ward  dealings.  Safe  delivery.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

FROM  A  PENNSYLVANIA  CUSTOMER 
Mr.  ViBEKT 

Dear  Sir;— For  several  years  have  handle<l  your  record 
breaking  KeUs  and  am  much  pleased  as  I  MADE  /.  PRO¬ 
FIT  OF  $2.63  PER  BIRD  LAST  YEAR  and  paid  as  high 
as  6  cts.  per  pound  for  feed.  Have  not  been  without  eggs 
for  over  two  years.  Always  enough  without  buying  and 
some  to  sell.  The  one  trouble  I  have  Is,  your  birds  WILL 
NOT  GET  BROODY  ENOUGH  for  me.  (Signed)  A.  M.  G. 

1917  mating  booklet  on  request. 

VIBERT  RED  FARM  Box  1,  WESTON.  N.  J, 

OAKLAND  FARMS 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Exclusively 

Early  breeding  cockerels,  pullets  and 
CAREFULLY  MATED  TRIOS  AND  PENS.  DAY-OLD 
CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGOS  NOW  ON  SALK 
All  from  Heavy-weight.  Healthy,  Vigorous,  Heavy 
Winter  Laying  .Stock,  combining  Beauty  and  Utility.  The 
result  of  years  of  Careful  Selection  and  Mating  for  a 
coml)lnation  of  the  Four  Essentials  in  Reds — Vigor,  Egg- 
Laying  Ability,  Type  and  Color  and  of  having  been  Bred 
Up  on  Free  Clover  Ranges  and  Ilou.sed  in  Open  Front 
Houses  under  the  Most  Sanitary  Conditions.  One  of  the 
Best  Flocks  of  Reds  in  America. 

“Absolute  Satisfaction  Ouaranteed." 
OAKLAND  FAKHN,  ->-  Oakland,  New  Jersey 


ffiUtilityR.LReds 

Oliicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  two-year-old  birds. 
Tompkins  and  Colonial  strains.  Chicks.  1B18  iier 
100.  Eggs,  S8  per  100.  Eggs  from  special  pen  of 
Vibert’s  S.  C.  Reds  (254  to  271-egg  strain)  S5  per 
15.  Selected  breeding  stock,  SS  to  $7.60  each. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

OVERBROOK  POULTRY  FARM.  Marlborough.  N.  V, 


MAHOGANY  STRAIN  REDS 

Single  combs  only.  For  years  I  have  selected  Fall 
and  Winter  layers  for  breeders,  mated  to  ricli  Ma- 
liogany-colored  males.  Eggs  from  utility  matings, 
»1.50perl5:  $4  per  50:  »7  per  100. 

B.  auACKENBUSH,  Box  400,  Darien,  Conn. 


Austin’s  200-Egg  Strain  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Staiidaid  bred,  liigli  record  stock,  red  to  the  skin. 
Eggs  for  liatcliing.Cliicks, cockerels.  Write  for  book¬ 
let  and  prices.  Autlin's  Poultry  Firm,  Be«  IT,  Csotro  Harbor,  N.  H. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

two  consecutive  years.  High-grade  utility  breeding 
stock,  also  eggs  for  liatching.  Send  for  circular. 

MAFLECKOFT  FAIIM.S,  Box  R.  Pawling, N.Y. 


Vibert  trapnested  stock,  200  to  249-egg  strain.  Hntching 
egg.'i,  42  per  lii;  $7  per  100.  75%  fertilit.v.  Cockerels,  to. 

ANNA  M.  JONES  .  Craryville,  N.  Y. 


TRAP-NESTED  S.C.  REDS 

Catalog  free.  A.  ALiLAN,  Jr.,  Newport,  B.  I. 


White  Wyandottes  STRA^IN’^ 

I  have  a  heantiful  lot  of  birds  this  season  of  this 
World’s  Fitmous  Standard  bred  Utility  Strain,  and 
can  supply  Eggs  for  liatching  at  $2  per  15.  t4.!i0  per 
50,  $8  per  100.  $7  per  100  in  lot*  of  500  or  more.  With 
every  order  I  .shall  endeavor  to  give  satisfaction. 
E.  B.  UNDERHILL.  "OU  Orchard  Farm,"  Poughkeepsie.  N.Y. 


Hatching  EGGS  90%  Fertile 

from  White  Wyandotte,  two-year-olds,  records  in 
trapnest  202  to  217  eggs  pullet  year,  $.3.00  per  setting. 
From  200-egg  yearlings,  American  birds,  $2.(Ki  per 
setting,  $5.00  per  46  eggs.  Cockerels  $4  and  $6. 

LUSSCROFTFARM  •  -  SUSSEX,  N.  J. 


White  Wyandottes 


COCKERELS 
ONLY 

from  hens  with 'rap-nest  records  high  as  214,  $3 
each.  A.  L.  Vreeland,  Nutley,  N.  J. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS.  Mar¬ 
tin's  "Kegals.''  Vigorous,  farm-raised.  Select¬ 
ed,  $3  and  $4,  L.  O.  Quigley,  R.  D.  87.  Goshen,  N.Y. 

White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

rhicka.  Middlebmok  Poultry  Farm,  MissMorion  I.Maore.Hamburg.N.y. 


BARRON’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

I  import  direct:  males,  dams,  272  to  278  eggs;  cock¬ 
erels  for  s.ale  from  hens  with  2;')5  to  2C8-egg  records. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  E.  E.  Lewie,  Apalachin,  N.Y. 

Barron  Contest  Wyandotte  Strain  leg¬ 

horns  284-egg  strain.  Cockerels,  pullets  eggs;  prices 
reasonable.  Mating  list.  W.  E.  GATHER,  Winchester,  Va. 

DCn  PUIPl/Q  THAT  LIVE.  $18  PER  lOO 
HCU  unluIxO  ,s;  kdgerton.  Rockyili.i:,  Conn. 

Thoroughbred  PoultryTPigeons 


ties. 


„  ,  _  . . .  All  vitrie- 

Willowsprlng  Farm,  Marietta,  I'a. 


White  Holland  Turkeys 

Pure  Bred,  Large,  Vigorous  May  and  Juneliatelied  liirds. 
4)ld  hens,  iourtoeii  to  eigliteen  pounds,  six  to  ten  dollars. 
Young  liens,  ten  to  eigliteen  pounds,  live  to  ten  dollar.s. 
Young  toms,  sixteen  to  twenty-eight  pounds,  seven  to 
tlftcen  dollai  s.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

pr  w.  Anderson  -  Stewartstown,  Pa. 


For  sale— beautiful  W^lute  Holland  Gobblers, 
Price,  $8  and  $10.  Mrs.  Geo.  Davidson.  Annapolis,  Md. 


SunshineStrain  S'SS-|  Whileieghorns  '"fl'n*” 

Twelve  hundred  breeders.  Records  up  to  258.  2, .500 
cliicks  everywoek.  Write  for  circular.  .Satisfaction 
•niarauteod.  Sunshine  Poultry  Farm,  Ridpely,  Md. 


Indigestion, 
the  Ravager  of  Chicks 


It  is  a  risk  to  give  little  chicks 
“raw’’  grain.  It  is  almost  like  giving 
a  baby  indigestible  food. 

The  steam -cooking  which  we  give 
our  feed  by  a  special  process  dextri- 
nizes  the  starch  in  the  grain.  The 
most  feeble  little  chicks  can  digest 
and  assimilate  it  easily. 

H-O  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed 


Write  for  free  sample,  prices  and 
descriptive  folder. 


The  H-0  Company 

Mill.; 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


John  J.  Campbell, 

General  Sale*  Agent 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


QUALITY 

Well  hatched  chicks— stur¬ 
dy,  pure- bred  from  heavy 
laying  strains  of  Rocks, 
Reds  and  Leghorns,  etc. 
Easy  to  grow  early  broilers 
and  big  layers  from  Uillpot 
cliicks.  Prices  moderate. 
Get  our  FUEF.  BOOK. 
W.  F.  HILLPOT 
Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


CHICKS 


BARRED  ROCKS— WHITE  ROCKS 

W.  ORPIN GTON’8  K.  I.  KEDK— \V  V  AN  JYOTTKS 

Haying  decided  to  Hiieclallze  on  Barron  Leghorn*,  we  offer  stock 
chlekH  and  eggs  from  the  above  mentioned  breeds  at  sacrifice 
prices.  EASTEUN  SHOKB  NUUSFUIES,  Ventoo,  Md 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Bred  15  years  for  higli  production  of  eggs  and  meat. 
Hatching  eggs  tliat  are  showing  Hai  fertile,  $8  per 
100,  $76  per  1,000.  Day-old  cliicks,  $10  per  50,  $18 
per  lOO;  $176  per  1,000.  Free  circular.  'Write  for  it. 

Wilson’s  Poultry  Farm,  Hollis,  N.  H. 


S'T  O  U/UITC  DflPI/C t  eggrecord. 

#  nnllCnUuKO  Xrop  Nested. 

K  4;  (4  8  State  tented  for  w.  diarrhea.  Bred  for 
From  one  lieu  lOggs.  Cockerels.  Hatching  lOggs. Chicks 
in  4  years.  Ciicular.  NOBSCOT  EGG  FARM,  Nob.col,  Mass- 


Utility  BARRED  ROCKS 

('ockerels  from  hens  with  records  of  203  to  235  in 
Fourth  Storrs  Contest,  $3  each.  Hatching  eggs. 
MerrittM.  Clark.  Brookfield  Center,  Conn. 


‘‘Perfection”  Barred  Rocks  (Ringlets) 

SPECIAC  FOR  BALANCE  OF  YEAR.  $10  cockerels,  $5.  $.5 
cockerels,  $3.  Best  we  ever  raised.  Money  back  if 
not  pleased.  A  few  pullets  and  exhibition  stock  rea¬ 
sonable.  Dr.  GEO.  T.  HAYMAN.  Box  20,  Ooyle$town,  Pa. 


n|i|n|/o  rocks,  leghorns.  AND  BROILER  CHICKS.  Send 
UiilUKd  for  Free  Booklet  before  placin^yonr  order. 
Cyclone  Hatchery,  Rox  B,  Richfield,  Pa. 


THE  HENYARD 


Marketing  Water  Glass  Eggs 

Wfiiild  it  pay  me  to  collect^  eggs  in 
the  Spring  and  put  them  down  in  water- 
glass  when  they  are,  .say  18  or  20c  a 
dozen,  and  .ship  them  out  about  Novem- 
her,  stamping  them  “water-glass  eggsV’’ 
What  would  the.v  1>e  likely  to  bring? 

(’iillicoon,  N.  Y.  B.  P. 

Preserving  eggs  with  water  glass  is  a 
useful  practice  for  the  home  supply  or 
small  markets  not  loaded  with  cold  stor¬ 
age  eggs.  Shipment  of  water-glass  eggs 
to  large  cities  is  not  recommended.  They 
do  not  compete  with  the  better  grades  of 
storage  in  quality  or  convenience  of 
handling,  as  the  shells  crack  in  boiling 
unless  pricked.  We  have  always  advised 
again.st  the  use  of  water-glass  for  mar¬ 
ket  eggs.  It  is  a  good  system  for  in¬ 
suring  a  home  supply  hut  not  adapted  tii 
commercial  operation. 


Fowls  for  Table  Use 

What  is  the  standard  weight  of  Brah¬ 
mas,  Cochins  and  Laugshans?  Which  of 
these  breeds  would  you  recommend  as 
being  the  mo.s't  profitable  for  meat  pur¬ 
poses?  Do  you  think  the  Orpingtons 
would  he  more  profitable  for  meat  imr- 
poses  thiin  the  three  breeds  above  men¬ 
tioned?  J.  V.  T. 

New  York. 

Staiidiii'd  weights  of  Light  Brahmas  are 
12  pounds  for  cocks  and  9%  pounds  for 
hens.  Dark  Brahmas  are  a  pound  lighter. 
Cochins.  11  pounds  for  cocks  and  914  for 
hens.  Langshans,  9^/4  for  cocks  and  714 
for  hous.  Orpingtons.  10  for  cocks  and  S 
for  lions.  Of  these  the  Orpingtons  are  no 
doubt  the  most  popular  in  England,  and 
are  gaining  favor  rapidly  here.  They  are 
liked  by  those  who  practice  forced  feeding 
because  they  stand  up  well  and  finish 
niccl.v  under  the  process.  The  handicap 
of  a  white  skin  has  not  preventeil  some 
well-handled  Orpington  roasters  from 
bringing  the  top  price  in  Boston  market. 
The.v  also  slnipe  up  quickly  and  well  as 
broilers  and  cjipons.  The  light  Brahmas 
are  a  iirofitahle  meat  breed  if  a  sti’iiin  is 
chosen  that  stands  high  in  fertility  and 
is  not  too  slow  in  reaching  matnrit.v. 
ICach  of  the  breeds  Ims  certain  strong 
lioints  and  equally  definite  handicap.s,  so 
that  each  naturally  has  its  champions,  hut 
growth  in  popular  favor  for  the  purpose 
in  mind  is  iijit  to  be  a  fairly  good  guide 
in  the  long  run.  G.  B.  K. 


Turkeys  With  Crooked  Breastbones 

Will  you  inform  me  what  is  a  good 
bone-forming  food  to  feed  young  turkeys, 
and  what  Oiiuses  crooked  breasts  in  tur¬ 
keys?  M.  J.  I.. 

New  York. 

Young  turkeys  fed  on  sncli  foods  as  sire 
suited  to  chicks  do  not  need  special  diet 
for  bone  formation.  Wheat  bran  and  niid- 
dlings,  meat  scrap  and  bone,  wheat,  skim- 
milk.  etc.,  all  contain  sufficient  hone¬ 
forming  material.  If  the  bones  of  tur¬ 
keys  so  fed  are  too  soft,  it  is  a  result  of 
malnutrition,  not  of  a  lack  in  the  food. 

M.  It.  1). 


White  Orpington  Eggs,  Chicks  and  Cockerels 

Stevens  Reliable  Yards,  Culver  Road,  LYONS,  N.  Y. 


PARADISE  Breeders  of  Hesvy  Leying  f  euttry.  Treg  Nested 
OUUTRY  S.  C  WHITELEGMORNS 

FARM 

forTSale. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
BUFF  PLY.  ROCKS*  200>Egg  Strain 

Day-Old  Chicks.  Hatchlnflr  Eprars  and  Stock 
Oar  1917  CIrcufar  Free,  gox  B.  PARADISE.  PA. 


epfiO  from  best  20  varieties  thoroughbred  poultry, 
taUO  .50— $3;  100— $6.60.  Good  stock 

Catalogue  free.  H.  K.  Mohr,  Quakertowu,  Pa. 


CHICKS  AND  EGGS 


Oircnlar.  E.  R.  HUMMER  &  CO.,  R.  0.  A,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Utility  Leghorn  Eggs  m  *!swa?uon^or^umue^ 

back.  EGGMONT  POULTRY  YARDS,  Center  Marshfield,  Mass. 


Clngle  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Barron  Strain- 
^  Eggs  for  liatching.  Fens  contain  certified  breed, 
•rs.  Stock  forsale.  M.  J.  QUACKENBUSH,  Nutley,  N.  J. 


Choice  Selected  Ceckerels 

healthy.  $2  to  $3.  J.  M.  CASE,  Gilhoa,  N.  Y. 


UITPUIUR  CfJRQ  from  Leghorns  that  are  layers. 
riAIOninU  CUOO  Banon  strain  Imported  Direct. 
Circular.  W.  E.  Atkinson,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Light  Brahmas 

50.  $4;  100,  $7.50. 


ONLY.  Fifteenth  year.  Cockerels, 
$2.50.  Eggs  for  hntoliing.  1:5,  $1..50: 

Haystack  Mountain  Farm,  Norfolk,  Conn. 


BABY  CHIX-HATCHING  EGGS-BREEDERS 

While  Wyandolles,  R.  I.  Red*,  Btrred  Recki,  T.ight  and  Dark  Brah¬ 
mas,  S.  C.  W.  and  B.  Leghorns.  Utility  and  show  quality. 
Light  Brahma  cockerels.  42.60  each.  Catalogue  free. 

Riverdale  Poultry  Earm,  Box  165,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


n<ju  niriniiiv  from  onrheavy-Iaying  trap-nest  bred 
Uaj-UIUuniA  s.C.W.  Leghorns,  $12 per  100.  Stroiig, 
vigorous.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Fine  breeding 
Cockerels  for  sale.  Prices,  $2  to  $5.  Millbrook 
Farm,  M.  L  PALMER,  Prop,,  Alfred  Station,  N.  Y. 


lUIFF  ROCK  COCKERELS.  FIELD,  Somers,  Ct. 


OurSX.WhiteLeghorn  Chicks 

10.000  liatehed  from  1,000—4  to  5-lb.  yearlings, 
which  are  Fed  and  lired  for  Size  and  Egg 
Production,  Straiglit  American  and  Ijiucoln- 
Barron  Strains.  Circular. 

ORCHARD  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  (Esi.  16 rs.)  Acushnet,  Mass. 


Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Eggs 

are  from  proven  egg  machines,  very  different  from 
the  ordinary  liatching  stock,  but  cost  no  more.  Send 
for  circular.  A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  R,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


Poor  Laying 

1  have  about  .20  Brown  and  White  Leg¬ 
horn  hens  and  about  9.T  Buff  Orpingtons, 
Plymouth  Bocks  and  K.  I.  Beds,  and  am 
gi'tting  only  eight  to  12  eggs  each  day. 
One  day  they  laid  27  eggs  this  month. 
Most  of  my  fowls  are  pullets  and  the  rest 
will  soon  be  two  years  old.  We 'have 
them  divided  in  four  henhouses  and 
scratch  shed  attached  to  each  one.  The 
pullets  were  hatched  in  March  and  April. 
Every  morning  I  feed  them  a  mash  con¬ 
sisting  of  one  part  middling,  two  parts 
bran,  and  one  part  corumeal  with  poultry 
tonic  added  according  to  instructions. 
{Sometimes  I  add  cooked  potatoes  and 
cracklings.  At  three  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon  I  divide  a  peck  of  dry  mash,  in  the 
automatic  feed  hoppers,  consisting  of  the 
abovK'  formula  ;  at  night  give  them  a  peck 
of  shelled  corn.  They  have  a  large  range 
hut  they  usually  prefer  to  sit  around, 
while  a  few  are  more  industrious.  Some 
of  my  fowls  sneeze  and  breathe  very  hard, 
and  a  few  make  peculiar  noises.  The 
latter  have  been  penned  up  while  tho 
others  run  with  the  flock.  I  also  have  10 
purebred  White  Leghorn  pullets  from 
which  I  want  to  breed.  One  or  two  of 
them  sueeM  and  breathe  hard.  Please 
advise  quantity  and  kind  of  feed  to  give 
them  when  penned.  They  have  ceased  to 
lay  since  penning  them.  We  have  mangel 
beets;  are  they  sufficient  for  green  food? 

Virginia.  v.  w.  B. 

You  are  feeding  too  much  fattening 
food  for  good  results  in  eggs.  Add  beef 
scrap  at  least  to  your  mash,  and.  better, 
some  protein-containing  food  like  gluten 
feed.  A  good  formula  is  equal  parts  by 
vveight  of  cornmeal,  wheat,  bran,  mid¬ 
dlings.  gluten  feed  and  beef  scrap.  If 
you  have  an  abundance  of  skim-milk.  th(‘ 
beef  scrap  can  be  cut  down.  Cut  out  the 
cooked  potatoes  and  add  some  oats  ami 
barley  or  wheat  to  the  whole  grain.  The 
fowls  that  have  colds  should  he  placed  h.v 
themselves  in  warm,  dry,  well-ventilated 
quarters  until  recovery.  Do  not  breed 
from  any  that  are  at  all  seriousl.v  affected 
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as  they  will  be  lacking  in  vigor  and  their 
chicks  lack  vitality.  Feed  the  sick  fow’s 
as  well  as  the  rest.  Mangels  are  suffi¬ 
cient  for  succulent  food.  M.  B.  D. 


Small  Eggs 

Can  you  tell  me  what  would  cause  my 
hens  to  lay  little  tiny  eggs?  They  are 
fed  a  mash  of  wheat  bran  and  hominy 
mixed  with  table  scraps  in  the  morning, 
and  S'cratch  grain  at  night.  They  also 
have  cabbage,  apples  and  potatoes  for 
green  food.  They  began  laying  these 
small  egg.s  about  one  week  ago.  I  only 
have  29  hens  and  I  get  one  or  two  of 
these  every  da.v ;  about  one-half  are  pul¬ 
lets^  MRS.  F.  w.  D. 

New  York. 

All  jHillets  lay  small  eggs  to  begin  with, 
and  older  fowls  do  so  occasionally.  Y'itb 
the  latter  it  is  probably  due  to  gradual  ex¬ 
haustion  of  egg-making  material,  while, 
with  pullets,  the  egg-making  function  is 
not  developed  to  its  full  capacity.  M.  B.  i). 


Selecting  Breeding  Stock 

I  liave  a  flock  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
and  am  about  ready  to  pick  out  my  breed¬ 
ing  pen.  I  have  four  birds  with  brown 
breasts.  .Just  the  tips  of  the  feathers  are 
brownish ;  the  under  color  is  white. 
These  birds  are  some  of  my  best  layers 
and  I  would  like  to  breed  from  them.  Do 
yon  think  their  offspring  would  have  that 
color  and  what  is  the  cause?  I  bought 
eggs  of  a  poultryman  that  keeps  1,000 
birds  and  the  chicks  I  got  from  these  eggs 
were  affected  the  first  year.  The  second 
year  I  sokl  the  ones  with  the  brown 
breasts  and  found  no  trace  of  it  in  my 
next  flock.  This  past  year  I  bought  two 
cockerels  of  the  same  man  and  bred  from 
them  and  here  I  am  with  the  brown 
breasts  again.  w.  o. 

Michigan. 

Some  of  the  ancestors  of  the  White 
Leghorns  had  brown  breasts ;  that  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  way  this  cnloj'.  or  discolor¬ 
ation,  appeal’s  from  time  to  time  in  birds 
of  th.ot  breed.  I  have  had  them  show  up 
(piite  prominently  some  years  and  then 
disappear.  To  breed  from  such  birds 
would  be  to  intensify  the  liability  of  the 
flock  to  reproduce  the  defect,  yet  I  should 
dislike  to  discard  an  exceptionally  good 
layer  for  that  reason.  For  utility  pur¬ 
poses,  the  brown  color  does  no  harm,  of 
cour.se,  but  it  mars  the  flock  if  one  takes 
pride  in  their  perfection.  Whether  you 
should  breed  from  them  or  not  depends 
upon  how  finicky  as  to  color  you  are. 

>1.  B.  D. 


Dairy  Feed  for  Hens 

Is  a  dairy  feed  consisting  of  2“)%  dis¬ 
tillers’  grains,  1.5%  gluten,  15%  wheat 
bran,  10%  oil  meal,  L5%  cotton.sced  meal, 
20%  hominy  and  5c^,  middlings,  a  satis¬ 
factory  mash  for  laying  hens? 

New  York.  o.  w.  L. 

While  I  have  never  fed  this  combina¬ 
tion.  and  cannot  speak  from  experience, 
I  should  not  expect  it  to  give  the  best 
results  with  laying  hens.  It  contains  no 
meat  food,  and  that,  in  the  shape  of  meat 
scrap  or  meal,  or  ground  green  bone,  is 
essential,  unless  plenty  of  skim-milk  can 
be  given.  Cottonseed  meal  has  never 
been  widely  fed  to  hens,  but  some  who 
have  used  it  believe  it  to  be  valuable  in 
moderate  amounts.  I’robably  its  real 
value  has  never  been  ascertained.  Neither 
are  distillers’  grains  ordinarily  made  a 
part  of  the  poultry  mash,  though  I  do  nirt 
know  that  they  might  not  well  be.  This 
is  a  dairy  feed,  rather  than  one  well 
adapted  to  hens,  and  can  certainly  be 
Ix’ttered  for  the  latter  animals. 

M.  B.  D. 


Fowls  in  Small  Space 

I  have  been  on  a  farm  at  Windham, 
N.  Y.,  for  the  entire  season.  My  home 
town  is  at  Union  Hill,  N.  .T.,  to  which  I 
am  going  in  a  few  weeks.  I  have  now 
on  hand  40  hens;  White  Leghorns,  R.  I. 
Reds  and  Plymouth  Rocks.  I  intend  to 
take  them  back  home  with  me  and  keep 
them  at  the  back  of  the  house  where  I 
have  space  40x40.  What  should  I  feed 
them  and  how  many  times  a  day  ?  F.  i.  T. 

These  fowls  being  of  the  heavy  hrix’ds 
should  be  induced  to  exercise  by  feeding 
them  mixed  grain,  morning  and  night,  in 
deep  litter.  A  little  should  he  fed  in 
the  morning  and  more  at  night,  so  that 
they  will  retire  with  full  crops.  Corn, 
oats,  wheat,  barley  and  buckwheat,  or 
such  of  those  grains  as  are  available, 
should  he  fed.  In  addition,  a  mash  moist¬ 
ened  with  skim-milk  or  water,  or  fed  dry, 
should  be  given.  If  a  moist  mash  is 
used,  feed  it  at  noon,  giving  what  the 
hens  will  quickly  clean  up  but  not  at¬ 
tempting  to  “stuff’’  them.  If  the  mash 
is  fed  dry  in  hoppers,  it  will  probably  be 
best  to  open  the  hoppers  only  during  the 
afternoons.  A  good  mash  may  be  made 
from  cornmeal.  wheat  middlings,  wheat 
bran,  gluten  feed  and  beef  scrap  equal 
parts. 


A  SCHOOL  professor,  testing  a  class  in 
fractious,  asked  a  boy  whether,  given 
his  choice,  he  would  prefer  one-sixth  or 
one-seventh  of  an  orange.  The  boy 
promptly  replied  that  he  would  prefer 
one-seventh.  The  inspector  morii  prompt¬ 
ly  explained  that  such  action  would  be 
jFoolish.  because,  though  the  suggested 
fraction  might  seem  the  larger,  just  the 
reverse  was  true.  “I  know,  sir,”  said 
the  boy,  “that’s  why  I  chose  it.  I  don’t 
like  oranges.” — Credit  Lost. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Connecticut^  Contest 

Following  is  the  record  at  Storrs, 
Conn.,  for  week  ending  February  13,  and 
total  to  date : 

Barred  Bocks. 

Week  Total 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn .  35  2T4 

Michigan  P.  Farm,  Mich .  41  237 

A.  B.  Hall.  Conn .  W 

Tiiles  F.  Francais,  L.  1 .  20  427 

Hampton  Institute,  Va .  20  267 

Fairfields  Poultry  Farms,  N.  H .  49  434 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farms,  Ontario...  31  232 

Rodman  Scliaff,  N-  . 

Rock  Rose  Farm,  N.  T .  27 

"White  Bocks. 

Holliston  Hill  P.  Farm,  Mass .  33  352 

Renjamin  F.  Row,  N.  H .  4  R 

Albert  T.  Renzen,  Mass .  24  «7 

Buif  Bocks. 

Koshaw  Farms.  Conn .  24  417 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn .  15  144 

"White  Wyandottes. 

A.  L.  Mulloy.  Conn.  .  41  405 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn .  jS  484 

A.  R.  Vreeland.  N.  J . 

Orant  Ruler  &  Son,  Pa.  . .  12  24.) 

.Toseph  .Moreau,  R.  I .  ^  306 

Ohed  G.  Knight,  R.  1 .  39  364 

Rrayman  Farm,  N.  H .  43  3<y 

Ri-ulah  Farm,  Ontario  .  *64 

Vine  Hill  Farm,  Mass .  304 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y .  31  323 

Everett  E.  "l\’heelep.  Mass .  40  274 

J,  E.  M'atson,  Conn .  m  177 

Torn  Barron,  England  .  35  Sob 

Harry  Kendall,  N.  Y .  16  156 

Jav  H.  Ernisse,  N.  Y .  35  3-4 

Nybrook  Farm,  R.  1 .  13  161 

Buff  Wyandottes, 

H.  P.  Cloyes  &  H.  R.  Sullivan,  Conn.  ^5  ^7 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Mass .  3i  2V3 

Rhode  Island  Beds, 

Frank  E.  Turner,  Mass .  35  20.3 

I’ranU  E  Turner,  Mass .  306 

Colonial  Farm,  N.  H .  ^  2.3 

A.  B.  Brundage,  Conn .  45 

Hillvlew  P.  Farm,  Vt.  (R.  0.) .  29  4^ 

Homer  P.  Deming,  Conn .  23  -w 

Charles  O.  Polhenius,  N.  Y .  40  36o 

Pequot  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  3i  oii 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  40( 

Raurel  Hill  Farm,  R.  1 .  32  -68 

George  W.  Harris,  Conn .  44  444 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Conn .  34  2by 

A.  "W.  Rumery,  N.  H .  ” 

F.  M.  Pensley,  Conn .  30  l-^ 

Alian’s  Hardtobeat  Red.s,  R.  1 .  38  336 

Clenview  Poultry  Farm,  Coim .  "O  ~oi 

Fatherland  Farm,  Mass .  J"® 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn .  4-  4,- 

Rovnl  Farms,  Conn .  24  -03 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn .  3-  i._6 

I’inecrest  Orchards,  Mass .  i®  3Dy 

"White  Orpingtons. 

Ohed  G.  Knight.  R.  I .  386 

Harry  I'axtou,  X.  Y .  25  3.4 

"Wliite  Leghorns. 

A.  R.  Hall,  Conn .  17  32i) 

Rraeslde  Poultry  Farm,  l*a .  23  398 

Jay  H.  Ernisse,  N.  Y .  29  234 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y.  . .  20  256 

J.  0.  ReFevre,  N.  Y .  34  481 

Rollwood  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  14  229 

IVm.  R.  Gilbert  Home,  Conn .  18  261 

Francis  F.  Rincoln,  Conn .  28  226 

1*.  G.  Platt.  I’a .  24  135 

Koshaw  Farms,  Conn .  22  265 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Conn .  24  229 

Chns.  Helgl,  Ohio  .  24  159 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  22  195 

Will  Barron,  England  .  35  337 

J.  Collinson,  England  .  32  273 

Ahel  I.athain,  England  .  13  252 

Bu.shkill  I’oultry  Farm,  I’a .  16  266 

A.  P.  Roitinson,  N.  Y .  47  583 

Eglantine  Farm,  Mdl  .  29  295 

Frank  R.  Hancock,  Vt .  38  341 

Margnreta  P.  F'arm,  Ohio  .  28  128 

Mcrrythonglit  Farm,  Conn .  23  334 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa .  33  455 

AV.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn .  20  236 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn .  32  490 

N.  AV.'  Hendryx,  Cohn .  .35  261 

Clifford  1.  Stoddard.  Conn .  21  428 

George  Phillips.  Conn  .  17  147 

Hampton  Institute,  A’a .  24  81 

'J'oth  Bros.,  Conn .  26  268 

AVhitP  I.egliorn  Club,  111 .  16  337 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  I’a .  29  187 

Geo.  A.  Stannard,  Kansas  .  26  304 

Jas.  F.  Harrington,  N.  J .  21  337 

H.  A\^  Collingwood,  N.  J .  12  266 

AVindsweep  Farm,  Conn .  29  289 

A\"indsweep  Farm,  Conn .  IV  404 

AV.  J.  Cocking,  N.  J .  24  174 

M.  J.  Quackenbusb,  N.  J .  32  171 

Dr.  E.  1’.  Holmes.  Maine  .  14  117 

llillview  Farm,  Mo .  19  i!)9 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn .  19  229 

Hillside  Farm,  Conn .  17  349 

Silver  Campines. 

Eugene  A’an  AVhy,  Conn .  29  233 

fucowa  Carapine  Yards,  Conn .  ‘22  92 

Totals .  2776  28178 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

r.elow  is  record  of  the  Vineland,  N. 
.1..  egg-laying  contest  for  A\-eek  ending 
I'l'bniary  13,  and  total  number  of  eggs 

laid  to  date. 

Barred  Plymouth  Bocks. 

Week  Total 

Garret  AV.  Ruck,  N.  J .  40  471 

Tliomas  Henry,  Pa .  41  135 

Otto  C.  Ruhrs.  N.  J .  32  211 

C.  N.  .Myers,  Pa .  40  259 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N.  J .  30  286 

Overlook  I'uriu,  N.  J .  24  217 

George  C.  AA'ard,  Me .  29  147 

AVoodside  Farm,  R.  1 .  41  462 

AVhite  Plymouth  Bocks, 

Chester  P.  Dodge,  Ma.ss . 16  303 

Holliston  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mass..  27'  503 

Edward  E.  Murray,  N.  Y .  28  375 

Victor  S.  Reiclientiaeli,  Pa .  24  155 

Overlook  Farm.  N.  J .  45  408 

Wilburtha  Poultry  F'arm.  N.  J .  23  189 

Columbian  Plymouth  Hocks 

Deiitford  I’oultry  Farm,  N.  J .  34  206 

T.  J.  Enslin,  N.  J .  37  560 

J.  .M.  Jones,  N.  J .  46  441 

White  Wyandottes. 

Thomas  Coates,  N  J .  35  409 

H.  l  anlkner.  N.  J .  04  337 

Thomas  Henry.  I’a .  27  297 

<!al)lewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  j .  37  490 

Russcroft  F’arm,  N.  J .  22  458 

-'loore.  N.  J .  36  265 

1.  H.  Matteson  A-  Son,  R.  1 .  15  316 

Sunuybrook  Farm,  N.  J .  34  460 

H.  S.  Tuthill,  N.  J .  40  498 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Rake  Farm,  R.  I . .  4c  903 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J . .  ’7  153 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  2o  201 


Mass. 


Buff  Wyandottes. 

Clark  &  Howland,  Vt . 

W.  P.  Raing,  N.  J . 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Elliott,  N  J . 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 
Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  J 

H.  AV.  Collingwood,  N.  J _ 

Thomas  A\’.  Dawson,  Pa . 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J. . . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Miss  Adeline  S.  Macintosh,  N.  J 

Underhill  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard,  Pa 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 

Avalon  Farms,  Conn . 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

Will  Barron,  England  . 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  J 
Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y.... 

Coverlawn  Farm,  N.  J . 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  J . 

Jos.  H.  Cohen.  N.  J . 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son,  N.  J . 

Chas.  Daval,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

L.  S.  &  N.  L.  Depue,  N.  J. . 

R.  F.  &  R.  A.  Earle,  N.  J. . 

Harry  G.  Gardiner,  N.  J.... 

C.  S.  Greene,  N.  J . 

Airedale  Farm,  Conn . 

B.  Frank  Grunzig,  N.  J . 

Henry  E.  Heine.  N.  J . 

Richard  Heine,  N.  J . 

Helgl's  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio  . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn. 

Hillvlew  Farm,  Mo . 

Holliston  Hill  Poultry  Farm, 

Hugh  J.  Hoehn,  N.  Y . 

Janies  F.  Harrington,  N.  J.. 

John  R.  Lauder,  N.  J . 

Lay  well  Poultry  Farm.  Conn 

Fred  J.  Mathews.  N.  J . 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J, 
Merrythought  Farm,  Conn.  . 

H.  H.  Myers,  N.  J . 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J... 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Oakland  Farm,  N.  J . 

Miss  Anna  0.  Parry,  Pa.  . . . 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . 

Riverside  Egg  Farm,  N.  Y.. 

Joseph  H.  Ralston,  N.  J.  ... 
Shadowbrook  Farm.  Conn.  . . 

Sloan’s  Egg  F'arm,  N.  J . 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  Pa. 

Herman  F.  Sender,  N.  J . 

A.  E.  Spear,  N.  J . 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J . 

Tenacre  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J. 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J... 

Training  School,  N.  J . 

J.  Percy  A'an  Zandt,  N.  J... 

Shurts  &  A’cegtlen,  N.  J.  ... 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  J . 

AVhite  House  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J 

AV.  K.  "Wixson,  Pa . 

Wlllanna  Farm,  N.  J.  ... 

Woodland  Farms,  N.  J.  . 

S.  C.  Buff  Legho: 

H.  G.  Richardson,  N.  J.. 

Roniy  Singer,  N.  J . 

Monmouth  Farms.  N.  J.  . 

S.  C.  Black  Leghorns. 

A.  E.  Hampton,  N.  J.  _ 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J . 

Sunny  Acres,  N.  J . 


irns 


38 

10 

22 

38 

21 

36 

32 

36 

44 

43 

27 


24 

38 

29 

17 
26 

34 

24 

25 
31 

25 
10 

7 

35 
22 
31 
23 
20 
29 

26 

18 
13 

31 
16 
18 
21 

36 

29 

19 
28 

30 

20 
36 

23 
25 
22 
28 

24 
34 
20 
19 

32 
27 

5 

23 
19 
27 

15 
36 

34 
36 

16 
32 

35 

24 

25 
17 
23 


49 

39 

29 


233 

73 

94 


392 

316 

220 

229 

243 

392 

652 

274 


447 
567 
491 
150 
471 

359 
300 
340 
316 
293 
393 
318 
353 
479 

363 
166 
278 

364 
267 
505 
249 
479 
237 
351 
419 
371 
406 
218. 
442 
399 
388 
226 
206 
293 
242 
419 
425 
386 
267 
242 
414 
424 
3t>4 
160 
230 

448 
308 
635 
520 

360 
339 
439 
277 
466 


354 

366 

439 


Totals 


Brooder  House 


2792  33601 


I  have  a  chicken  house  12x16  divided 
into  four  pens.  Partitions  are  of  Avire 
covered  with  burlap,  Avhitewashed  so 
there  is  no  draft  through.  I  would  like 
to  ihse  it  as  a  brooder  this  Winter  and 
Spring.  It  is  three  feet  high  in  front,  six 
feet  at  highest  part,  and  four  feet  at 
haek  ;  has  cement  floor.  Each  pen  has 
one  sash  .“IxO  inches  and  canvas  curtain 
on  frame  6x6  feet.  Do  you  think  it  will 
he  Avarni  enough  Avith  four  hovers?  E.  R. 

Ncav  York. 

From  your  description  I  should  think 
that  tlie  poultry  house  you  have  would 
make  an  excellent  brooder  hou.se  when 
provided  Avlth  suitable  heaters  of  some 
sort.  Either  several  small  lamp-heated 
brooders  or  one  large  coal-heated  brooder 
could  be  used.  By  using  wire  partitions 
to  separate  chicks  of  different  ages  a  coal 
heater  will  care  for  more  than  one  flock. 

_ _  M  B.  D. 

Homemade  Brooder 

Will  you  give  me  a  plan  for  a  home¬ 
made  brooder  for  400  baby  chicks,  the 
kind  of  lamp  used,  and  CA'crythiug  con¬ 
cerning  the  brooder?  The  easiest  and 
most  practical  way  will  suit  me,  F.  B. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  brooder  for  400 
chicks  is  a  colony  house  of  any  type  or 
size  desired,  if  at  least  eight  feet  square, 
in  Avhlch  is  installed  a  coal  heater  made 
for  brooding  purposes.  Such  a  heater  may 
he  placed  in  one  end  of  a  poultry  house  or 
any  other  building  and  the  expense  of  a 
separate  colony  house  avoided.  If  one  has 
a  suitable  outhouse  and  an  old  coal  stove, 
he  may  iinjirovise  a  coal-burning  brooder 
stove  and  Ihe  other  necessary  apiiaratus. 
About  all  that  is  ueded  is  a  base  burning, 
rather  than  direct  draft,  coal  heater  of 
small  size,  and  enough  tin  or  sheet  iron 
to  make  a  hood  or  deflector  to  be  sus¬ 
pended  over  the  top  of  the  stove.  Exam¬ 
ination  of  one  of  the  well-known  makes  of 
this  type  of  apparatus,  or  even  of  the 
pictiires,  Avill  give  one  an  idea  of  what  is 
required  and  his  own  ingenuity  should  do 
the  rest.  The  ob.ieetiou  to  a  direct  draft 
coal  burnei’  for  this  purpose  is  that  it  is 
very  dlSicult  to  control  the  fire  satisfac¬ 
torily  in  one,  and,  of  cour.se,  the  commer¬ 
cial  brooder  stoves  Avith  automatic  draft 
r(‘gnlators  are  more  convenient  than  any 
home  made  apparatus.  M.  r.  d. 

Relcxian  from  pedigreed,  prize-winning 

oeigian  nares  prices  reasonable. 

F.  UUTTON  .  Onondaga  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Gilbert  Farm  School,  Georgetown,  Conn. 

S.  0.  White  Leghorns.  Eggs  for  Hatching. 

Pearl  Guineas  S/S: 

Bourbon  Gobblers,  *7.  JACOB  WELSH,  Califon,  N.  J 

R  C  R  I  RpH  RnrllRrRlq  from  '‘High-CIass  ’Bred- 
n.U.B.  LBeaUOCKereiS  to  Lay  stock,$2;  also  pure 

BARRON  ckls.,*2,and  day-old  chicks.  Wm.W.Kctck.Cohoclon.N.r. 


Smith  Standard 

Baby  Chicks 


Smith-hatched  chicks  are  largest,  strongest,  healthiest. 

1,500,000  Chicks  For  1917 

Our  marvelous  incubator  provides  perfect  conditions  lor 
proper  incubation.  Completely  renews  the  air  every  three 
minutes;  supplies  moisture  by  live  steam.  Requires 

Forty  Tons  of  Eggs 

—or  666,000 — to  fill  it  once.  Big  output  makes  these  low 
prices  possible. 

Variety 


Tenth  Season 
Safe  Arrival 
and  Satisfaction 
GUARANTEED 


CATAIOG 


25  Chicks 

50  Chicks 

lOO  Chicks 

$6.50 

$12.50 

. .  3.50 

6.50 

12.50 

, . .  3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

..  3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

...  3.50 

6.50 

12.50 

3.50 

6.50 

12.50 

...  3.50 

6.50 

12.50 

6.. 50 

12.50 

3.50 

6.50 

12.50 

. .  2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

SMITH  STANDARD  CO„  1992  W.  74th  St..  Cleveland.  O. 


^imm 

Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  questions; 

How  can  I  grow  more  crops  with 
least  expense?  How  can  I  cultivate 
more  acres  and  have  cleaner  fields? 

IRON  AGE 

will  help  you  do  this.  Has  pivot  wheels  and  gangs 
with  parallel  motion.  Adjustable  to  any  width 
of  row.  E  very  tooth  can  be  raised ,  lowered  or  turned 
to  right  or  left.  Lever 


No.  78 


ad  j  usts  balance  of  frame 
to  weight  of  driver. 
Light,  strong  and  com¬ 
pact— the  latest  and  best 
of  riding  cultivators.  We 
make  a  complete  line  of 
potato  lachmery.garden 
tools,  etc.  Write  us  to¬ 
day  for  free  booklet. 


Bateman  M’f’g  Co., Box  2D  ,GrenIoch,  N.J. 


Send  no  money! 
this  free  book  just, 
off  the  press. 

Shows  you  how  to 
make  bigger  poultry 
profits  at  leas  coat. 

It  will  save  you 
from  $6. 00  to  $20 .00  on 
your  incubator  according" 
to  size.  Telia  you  all  the 
things  you  want  to  know  in  buy¬ 
ing  an  incubator,  and  shows  you  the 
way  to  bigger  profits  from  your  poultry.  It  Is  a  Bargain 
Book  that  every  poultry  raiser  will  profit  by  having. 

This  new  book  proves  how  Maynard  incubators  hatch 
every  hatchable  egg  at  small  cost,  and  with  least  at¬ 
tention.  It  shows  you  all  the  latest  improvements  in 
incubators — many  features  not  found  on  other  machines. 
All  incubators  backed  by  an  ironclad  guarantee  to  be 
strong,  reliable,  and  practical.  All  these  and  other 

goultry  supplies  at  prices  which  will  surprise  you. 

end  a  postal  today  for  this  big  money  saving  book. 
Don't  spend  a  dollar  for  any  poultry  supplies  until  you 
get  this  free  book. 

$5.37  buys  60  egg 
incubator 

Atiroo  tried  and  tested  machine. 
Bent  hot  ntrheatinK  system,  double 
walla  insulated  with  wool  felt,  steel 
IcRs  for  Rreater  strensth.  depend* 
able  regulator  keeps  oven  tempera* 
ture  A  prncticai.  dependable  ma* 
chino  that  can 't  ao  wrongr  for  only 
16  87  IdOefircTBtze  at  $6.25, 

Send  a  postal  today  for  this  free  book,  and  lot  It  help  you 
aave  money. 


Insure  the  Health  of 
Your  Flocks  By  Feeding 

Allen’s  Guaranteed  Foods 

They  are  scientifically  blended,  perfectly 
balanced.  They  never  fail  to  get  big  results. 
They’ll  yield  big  profits  In  eggs  and  chicks. 
More  Eggs  or  Money  Back 
ALLEN’S  NASH  FOR  LAYERS 

A  record  of  787  eggs  from  66  hens  during 
winter  season.  Try  It  yourself  and  check 
results  on  our  FREE  Record  Card.  Money 
back  If  hens  don’t  set  new  record. 

NUTOO  CHICK  HASH 

Fifteen  grain  and  meat  ingredients. 

Reduces  mortality,  makes 
chicks  thrive. 

NURSERY  CHICK  FOOD 

Cracked  Grain  and  seeds. 

A  quick  developer.  Its 
use  means  profitable 
^  early  season  sales.  «, 
WRITE  for  prices  and 
information.  Address 

ALLEN  MILLING  CO., 

Dept.  5,  NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


Tom  Banon  White  Wyandottes 

Male  from  a  iiSa-egg  hen.  Yearling  hens  sired  by  a 
male  from  a  anij-egg  nen.  Very  vigorous,  farm  range 
stock.  Hatching  eggs  $12. »0  per  15;  per  60  eggs. 

Orders  filled  in  rotation  as  received. 

ROCK  MAPLE  FARM,  Jacluonville,  Vt. 

TOM  BARRON  C0CKERELS-$2 

from  highest  record  hens.  1  Pure  bred  W.  Holland 
Gobbler,  weight  nearly  40  lbs.,  for  $12. 

M.  II.  O.  BOLl.ES  -  Kortright,  N.  Y. 

White  Holland  Turkeys 


Lice-Proof  Nests 


SPECIAL  OFFER 


for  Catalog 

BO 


Nesta  won't  cost  you  A 
Youthens  will  • 


pay  for  them 

in  Moro 

EW 


You 


willget^  ^ 

20  to  60 
per  cent 
moreefrffswlth^  ^ 

KNUOSOI^ 

Galvanbced  Stool 
Lies  Proof  Nests 
rhoae  wonderful  sanitary 
neats  last  a  lifetime.  Satls- 
Caction**Unlimitcd  Guarantee.  ' 

The  lllustratloa  shows  _ 

our  leader—6  Neat  Set. 

^*^  26000  In  UB9 

Don  t  Wait.  Make  Blar  Money  on  Foultry.  Writ< 

Knudstra  Mfg.  Co. ,  Box  142,  SI.  JoMpti,  Mo 


Chicken  Money 


1917  is  going  to  be  the  biggest 
year  known  ior  poultry  raisers. 
Start  right— Get  the  Cyphers 
Book — A  mine  ol  information 
which  shows  the  way.  Write 
for  free  copy. 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co.  . 
Dept.  38  Buffalo,  N. 


30  Best  Breeds  Poultry 

Stock  and  Eggs.  Low  price.  Big 
new  illustrated  circular  Free.  See  it. 

John  E.  Heatwole,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


RED,  WHITE  and  BLUE 
Poultry  Yards 

Hatching  Eggs  from  trap-nested  exhibition  stock, 
representing  tlie  finest  blood  in  Martin’s,  Dorcas, 
mid  Regal,  and  Owen  Farms  White  Wyandottes, 
Vibert’s  superb  R.  0.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Danish 
Leghorns,  and  Blue  Andalusians.  Best  strains  from 
world’s  best  breeders,  hen  hatched  and  raised. 
Vigor,  health,  productiveness,  beauty.  Live  and  let 
live  prices.  1917  Mating  List  free. 

E.  F.  Hanson,  Prop.,  -  Belfast,  Maine 

LOOK!  cihcks$8  a.  100  up 


Live  delivery  giiai  anteed.  Odds  and  Ends  $8  a  100.  Leg- 
hoi'iis  $0.50  a  100.  Burred  Rocks  $11  a  lOO.  "White  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Or¬ 
pingtons,  Light  Bruhnias  $12  a  100.  Reds  $11.60  a  100. 
White  Orpingtons  $15  a  100.  Black  Orpingtons,  Campines, 
Buttercups  $20  a  100.  Exliibition  grades  in  any  of  the 
above  $30  a  100.  Eggs  $7  a  100  up.  12  fine  Golden  Wyan¬ 
dotte  laying  pullets  and  a  cockerel,  $18.  Cockerels  iii 
many  breeds  $3  each.  Breeders  at  right  price.  Catalogue 
Free.  Stamps  appreciated. 


NABOB  HATCHERIES 


GAMBIER,  OHIO 


BARRON  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

See  our  pen  CG  in  Vineland  Contest 

Real  Breeders  of  Exceptional  Value 

Same  pedigree  os  our  contest  birds.  March  hatched,  83-$5. 
Booking  orders  for  eggs  and  chi.x  from  our  heavy  laying, 
trap-nested  stock.  Fo\mdation  blood  for  ponltrymen  our 
specialty.  L-lYWliLI.  POULTRY  EAIIJI,  Plalnvllle,  Conn. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  WHITE  WYANDOHES 

Lusty  breeding  cockerels  at  reasonable  prices. 
Hatching  eggs;  baby  cliicks.  Mating  list  ready. 
KANSCLVI  FARM  -  K.  1,  Geneva,  Ohio 


Colonial  Reds 

A  Strain  of  pedigreed  birds  that  have  a  National  Repu¬ 
tation  for  egg  production  and  iiardiness.  Eggs  for 
hatching.  Chix,  Cockerels  and  Pullets  for  sale.  Un¬ 
usual  quality  that  costs  more  to  produce  and  to  buy. 
Tliree  Collegesland  many  large  breeders  among  our 
c'.istomer.s.  Write  us  before  placing  your  orders.  Hon¬ 
orable  treatmentandsatisfactlon,  are  our  guarantee. 
COLONIAL  FARM,  TEMPLE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS 

March  and  April  hatched.  Big,  strong,  vigorous 
birds,  bred  from  heavy-laying  hens,  S3  anti  S5. 
A.  Ii.  Vreeland  -  Nutley,  N.  J. 

WhilnRnnif^  F'SHEL  direct.  Hatching  Eggs,  $1  to 
nnilcnULKS  jo.iiO  per  15.  Baby  chicks,  $15  per  100. 
Circular.  A.  Scofield,  Green  Haven,  New  York 

BABY  CHICKS-R.LReds  and  Barred  Rocks 

$15  per  Hundred.  Wliite  Legliorns,  $13  per  Hundred. 

Good,  vigorous  stock.  Hatching  Eggs. 

GEO.  H.  HANLEY  -  Flemington,  N.  J. 

FROM  MY  IMPERIAL 
KINGLET  ItAKKEH  ROCKS 
Thompson’s  Strain  direct.  At  honest  prices.  Square 
deal  guaranteed.  I.  H.  Kacom,  Sergeantsville,  N.J. 

Buff  Orpington  Eggs  EHer^Pa*! 

Rahil  nhioLa  (Barron  Leghorns)  $15  for  100.  Circular 

DaUJ  UIIIUKa  free.  Elmore  Farm,  R.  3,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

e  INGLE  C03I11  W'HITE  LEGHORN  COCK. 

ERELS.  Good,  vigorous  stock.  Sa,50  each. 
In  lots  of  five,  $2  each.  W.  S.  HARRIS,  Manslield,  Mass. 
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C»e  RURAL  NEW-VORKER 


February  24,  1917. 


Mr.  My  rick  brings  suit  for  $750,000  against 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  the  publishers 
John  J.  Dillon  and  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 


Herbert  Myrick  says  that  tlie  efTorts 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  induce 
iiiin  to  pay  back  money  collected  from 
his  own  subscribers  for  paper  certificates 
of  stock,  and  fake  buildin?  certificates, 
have  caused  him  damage  through  with¬ 
drawals  of  subscriptions  to  his  papers, 
and  of  advertising  placed  therein,  and 
through  los.ses  of  new  advertisements  and 
new  subscribei's,  and  that  he  has  also 
sulTered,  from  these  attempts  to  induce 
him  to  pay,  damages  to  reputation  of 
himself  and  his  publications’  good  name, 
credit  in  business,  in  the  aggregate  sum 
of  $Tr)(),()0().  He  brings  three  suits  for 
alleged  libel  aggregating  $750,000  against 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  .Tohn  J.  Dil¬ 
lon  and  Herbert  W.  Collingwood. 

The  alleged  libel  is  based  on  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  following  matter: 

When  Mr.  Clarence  Crooks  bought  a 
.$15  Orange  .Tudd  Building  Certificate  he 
was  promised  seven  benefits.  The  sev¬ 
enth  benefit  was  free  advice  in  making 
further  investments.  Mr.  Crook’s  moth¬ 
er  avmiled  herself  of  this  benefit  and  took 
Mr.  My  rick’s  advice  and  inve.sted  $000 
in  five  shares  of  the  Orange  Judd  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company.  The  price  was  a  20 
per  cent,  premium  on  the  face  of  the 
stock.  The  principal  asset  behind  it  is 
the  good  will  of  the  business,  and  it  has 
|)aid  no  dividend  in  nearly  three  years. 
Mr.  Myrick  refuses  to  redeem  the  certi¬ 
ficate  and  return  Mrs.  Crooks’s  money. 
Will  the  American  farmer  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  business  man.  through  subscription 
and  advertising  patronage,  support  a 
publication  that  capitalizes  the  confidence 
of  its  readers  and  sells  them  gold  bricks 
at  20  per  cent,  above  par? 

“When  I  was  local  agent  for  one  of  hi.s 
paper.s,  Herbert  Myrick  invited  me  to 
visit  him  in  his  private  office  in  Spring- 
field.  He  held  out  flattering  inducements 
to  me  to  buy  his  stock  of  the  Orange  Judd 
Company.  I  paid  Mr.  Myrick  personally 
$500  a  share  for  several  shares  of  the 
Phelps  Publishing  Company  stock.  I 
have  received  no  dividends  since  .July  1, 
1914.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  find  a 
customer  for  that  stock  at  a  heavy  dis¬ 
count  from  the  cost.”  L.  A.  G. 

Mas.sachusetts. 

“My  mother  has  five  shares  of  Orange 
.Tudd  Company  stock,  on  which  no  divi¬ 
dends  have  been  paid  since  the  European 
war  began.  She  paid  $120  per  share  for 
this  stock,  !i  total  of  .$000.  She  would 
like  to  dispose  of  it  at  the  best  advantage 
pos.sible.  Can  you  advi.se  me  what  the 
stock  is  worth,  and  what  is  be.st  to  do 
about  it?  1  have  one  building  certificate 
(Myrick’s)  which  1  paid  $1.5  for;  have 
received  no  dividends  for  several  years; 
all  I  get  'on  it  is  New  England  Ilome- 
stead  subscriptions.  Can  you  get  this  for 
me?"  C.  A.  c. 

Rhode  Island. 

Few  publi.shers  have  ever  stooped  so 
low  as  to  abuse  the  confidence  of  the  sub¬ 
scribers  to  their  papers  by  selling  thern 
gold  bricks  in  the  form  of  paper  certifi¬ 
cates.  No  successful  publisher  has  ever 
done  it,  and  probably  none  ever  will.  It 
is  the  last  re.sort  of  a  doomed  enterj)ri.se. 
E.  G.  Lewis,  of  St.  I.ouis;  Succe.ss  ^lag- 
azine  and  the  Circle  Magazine,  of  New 
Y’ork;  Woman’s  World,  of  Chicago;  Geo. 
I;.  Richards,  of  the  Richards  Publi.shing 
Company,  Boston,  and  the  Myrick  publi¬ 
cations.  are  tin*  cons])icnous  examples  of 
green  goods  traffic  in  their  newspaper  se¬ 
curities.  I\Iyrick  is  the  only  .survivor. 
Like  the  others  he  met  the  first  demands 
for  payment  in  the  evident  hope  that  the 
calls  would  not  be  numerous,  and  it  was 
cheaper  to  pay  them  than  endure  the  pub¬ 
licity.  Like  the  others,  too.  the  time 
has  come  with  him  when  he  brazenly  at¬ 
tempts  to  ignore  the  deniiinds  of  his  vic¬ 
tims.  None  of  these  .stocks  ever  had  any 
known  i)ublic  value.  There  was  no  mar¬ 
ket  for  them,  and  yet  by  personal  i)er- 
stiasion  and  false  representations.  Myrick 
induced  the  very  peoi)le  whom  he  was 
l)ound  to  .serve  to  pay  20  per  cent,  above 
the  face  value  for  these  stocks.  The  price 
was  probably  made  on  the  theory  that  ro 
reiuM'sent  the  stocks  worth  above  par 
would  emphasize  their  value  more  than  to 
sell  them  at  their  face.  Few  experienced 
investors  would  buy  them  at  any  price  as 
an  inve.stment,  and  no  man  familiar  with 
the  situation  would  pay  anything  ap¬ 
proaching  par  for  them.  Myrick  has 
been  helped  in  his  fake  schemes  by  the 
fact  that  he  came  into  possession  of  an 
agricultural  paper  that  was  as.sociated  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  with  an  honored 
name.  It  was  hard  to  conceive  how  he 
could  iise  the  situation  of  a  once  respon¬ 
sible  publication  for  a  baser  purpose.  For 
the  present  he  seems  to  have  succeeded 
in  his  defSance  of  decency  and  honesty 


and  ju.stice.  The  others  of  his  class  did 
the  .same  in  their  time,  but  there  was  an 
end  to  it.  TJnle.ss  Myrick  breaks  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  fakers  and  redeems  the  gold  bricks 
that  he  sold  to  the  sub.scribers  whom  he 
was  bound  to  warn  against  fake  invest¬ 
ments.  his  days  are  as  surely  numbt'red 
as  the  other  members  of  his  class  who 
have  gone  before  him. 

On  our  demand  on  behalf  of  C.  A.  C., 
Mr.  Myrick  paid  the  amount  due  on  the 
building  certificate  referred  to  in  the 
last  letter.  It  took  five  weeks  to  make 
the  collection.  It  has  sometimes  taken 
longer  to  collect  on  these  certificates, 
but  Mr.  Myrick  contends  that  the  certifi¬ 
cate  holder  must  die  before  he  or  she  is 
entitled  to  the  full  return  on  them. 

Mr.  Myrick  mu.st  feel  that  a  detailed 
record  of  his  various  financing  schemes 
will  help  re.store  the  lost  patronage  of 
his  papers,  but  is  he  also  going  to  bring 
.suit  agaimst  the  milk  producers  of 
New  York  and  adjacent  States  for 
refusing  even  to  allow  hi.s  paper 
into  their  homes  'because  of  his  op¬ 
position  to  their  intcrc.sts,  and  bis  will¬ 
ingness  to  act  as  a  mouthpiece  for  the 
depo.sed  .Tacob  Brill.  When  he  is  at  it 
he  might  as  well  bring  suit  against  the 
producers  all  over  the  State  who  resent 
his  opposition  to  their  efforts  to  improve 
the  market  and  increase  the  price  of 
their  products,  and,  of  course,  he  will 
bring  an  action  against  the  adverti.sers 
who  refused  to  advertise  in  his  papers 
because  he  misrepre.sented  the  circulation 
of  the  Northwest  Farmstead  and  collect¬ 
ed  their  money  for  advertising,  part  of 
which  he  was  afterwards  obliged  to  re¬ 
fund  when  the  actual  circulation  of 
this  paper  was  made  known  through  court 
records.  He  must  have  suffm-ed  loss  of 
business  and  prestige,  reputation,  good 
name  and  credit  also  from  the  action  of  the 
Fnited  States  in  bringing  suit  against  him 
and  convicting  him  in  the  courts  on  indict¬ 
ments  growing  out  of  his  relations  with 
that  publication  and  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment.  He  will  probably  want  to  re¬ 
cover  a  damage  from  the  United  States 
Government  to  make  up  the  loss  he  su.s- 
itained  in  busine.ss  and  reputation  in 
these  experiences. 

The  records  of  his  suit  against  The 
Bi'RAr,  New-Yorker  will  be  illuminating 
and  interesting.  The  i)eop1e  of  Ihe  conntr.v 
have  a  vague  notion  abotit  the  nu-merous 
fake  building  certificates  issued  by  Mr. 
IMyrick,  or  by  his  authorit.v,  but  the  Bill 
details  will  be  instructive  to  the  invest¬ 
ors  and  the  public  generally. 

Then  there  are  .some  who  have  not  yet 
forgotten  Mr.  Myrick’s  peculiar  financ¬ 
ing  of  the  Good  llouselcecpUig  ^fagazinc, 
while  it  was  in  his  hands.  The  details 
of  the  system  of  finance,  including  the 
contract  and  sale  of  the  magazine,  and 
the  disposition  of  the  assets,  will  be  il¬ 
luminating. 

Then  his  attempt  to  ffoat  the  stock  of 
his  Northwestern  company  above  par  for 
.stock  which  co.st  him  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Sc.  will  form  another  interesting  chap¬ 
ter  of  frenzied  finance. 

Mr.  Myrick  declares  in  his  complaint 
that  he  had  assets  and  earnings  in  his 
Orange  .Tudd  and  Phelps  Publishing 
rompanies  to  justify  the  price  asked  for 
stock  at  the  time  it  was  sold,  but  that 
after  .Tuly  1,  1914.  priabmce  and  sound 
business  methods  required  the  di.scontin- 
tiance  of  dividends,  and  he  confirms  the 
complaints  of  his  accusers  that  no  divi¬ 
dends  have  been  paid  since.  This  leaves 
Mr.  Myrick  at  his  own  confe.ssiou  dis¬ 
credited  as  a  financial  expert,  and  as  a 
.safe  advisor  to  his  readers  in  matters  of 
investment,  but  it  is  more  thaji  that.  Mr. 
Myrick  .set  himself  up  as  a  financial  ex- 
p<Mt  and  as  an  advisor  for  men  and  wom¬ 
en  among  his  own  subscribers  for  the  in¬ 
vestment  of  their  small  .savings.  He  ad¬ 
vised  thetn  and  solicited  them  to  make 
their  investments  in  paper  certificates 
owned  and  controlled  by  him.  He  got 
their  money  and  their  savings.  Does  he 
expect  to  convince  a  jury  of  twelve  hon¬ 
est  men  after  listening  to  his  record  that 
the  taking  and  keeping  of  this  money 
in  exchange  for  certificates  printed  on 
his  own  presses  was  di.sinterested?  Will 


he  convince  the  jury  that  he  is  under 
no  obligations  to  return  these  small  sav¬ 
ings  to  the  people  who  earned  it  in  a 
lifetime  of  struggle  and  privation,  and 
who  tru.ste<l  it  to  him,  confident  that  it 
would  l>e  available  for  use  in  their  de¬ 
clining  years? 

In  your  issue  of  February  10th  you 
call  attention  to  the  trouble  which  the 
McAlester  Real  E.state  Exchange  had  in 
Utica.  N.  Y.  In  this  city  the  company 
collected  about  $1(XK)  from  a  group  of 
half  a  dozen  local  [)eople  who  could  ill 
afford  to  lo.se  the  money.  Iv.ater  they  l)e- 
came  suspicious,  and  had  a  car  attached 
at  Meriden.  Conn.  This  was  released 
after  a  few  hours  by  the  substitution  of 
a  surety  bond.  Later  the  attorney  for 
the  company  came  in  and  filed  a  plea  in 
abatement  to  the  .suit,  claiming  that  the 
car  did  not  belong  to  the  company,  but 
was  the  property  of  William  Mulroy,  one 
of  its  officers,  and  therefore  Connecticut 
courts  had  no  jurisdiction.  Thi.s,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  it  was  pla¬ 
carded  with  the  name  McAlester  Real 
Estate  E.xchange,  and  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  this  exchange  on  its  letter¬ 
head  shows  this  as  one  of  the  cars  owned 
by  it.  This  company  guaranteed  an  In¬ 
dian  land  sale  in  March,  but  the  gov¬ 
ernment  authorities  say  there  will  be  no 
such  sale.  We  think  you  are  doing  a 
good  job  in  showing  up  this  company, 
and  trust  it  will  prevent  others  from  be¬ 
ing  duped  by  it.  k.  c. 

Connecticut. 

We  hear  of  the  operations  of  the  Mc¬ 
Alester  Real  Estate  Exch.inge  from 
many  points.  We  hope  R.  N.-Y.  read¬ 
ers  have  had  sufficient  warning  to  cause 
them  to  avoid  the  scheme. 

T  enclose  you  an  “adverti.sement”  upon 
which  I  would  like  some  information.  I 
called  on  these  people  at  the  address 
given,  and  they  gave  me  a  paper  called 
the  “Farm  Tractor  Era,”  which  explains 
their  methods  of  .selling  From  what  I 
can  make  out,  what  they  want  most  to 
do  is  to  sell  territory,  and  cannot  guar¬ 
antee  when  they  will  give  you  a  tractor. 
They  will  take  your  order  for  a  tractor 
and  give  you  what  they  call  “first  mort¬ 
gage  convertible  six-per-cent  gold  bonds” 
for  the  amount  of  the  tractor,  which  you 
are  to  hold  until  the  tractor  is  put  on 
the  market,  and  Ihey  agree  to  pay  you 
.six  per  cent  intere.st  on  these  bonds  un¬ 
til  that  time,  when  the.v  can  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  face  value  for  a  tractor.  I 
enclo.se  one  of  their  remarkable  agency 
offers,  this  being  .a  State  agency.  They 
also  have  county  agents,  sub-agents  and 
sales  agents,  which  are  worked  on  the 
same  basis,  but  not  putting  >ip  quite  as 
much  money.  I  would  like  to  know  es¬ 
pecially  if  this  film  is  G.  K.,  and  if  the 
tr.actor  that  they  intend  putting  out  i.s 
all  right,  and  will  do  (he  work,  and  if  you 
think  a  person  would  be  .safe  in  taking 
a  small  agency.  c.  n.  K. 

Maryland. 

The  Farm  Tractor  Era,  a  circular  in 
newspaper  form  sent  out  by  Elbert- 
Duryea  I’arni  Tractor  Go.,  of  Chiciigo.  is 
about  as  bombastic  a  jiiece  of  literature 
as  has  been  our  privilege  to  examine  in 
some  time.  It  contains  all  the  “.stock¬ 
selling  dope”  used  by  all  (he  other  auto¬ 
mobile  and  tractor  concerns  previously 
referred  to  in  these  column.s,  with  a  few 
additional  features.  The  company  is 
capitalized  thirty  million  dollars,  and  it 
is  alleged  that  a  syndicate  of  bankers 
has  purchased  five  million  dollars-  of  the 
capital  stock  In  fact,  these  promoters 
seem  to  think  and  and  talk  mostly  in 
millions.  A  State  agency  for  the  sale  of 
the  tractors  cam  be  sectired  by  a  deposit 
of  from  $25,000  to  $100,000  as  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  good  faith  and  county,  sub¬ 
agents  and  sales  agents  proportionate 
amounts.  No  mention  is  made  in  the 
Tractor  Era  of  any  factory  or  that 
.any  tractors  are  actually  being  made, 
while  it  is  announced  that  thirty  mil¬ 
lions  dollars  of  orders  for  tractors  luive 
been  taken.  In  all  this  seems  to  be  the 
most  gigantic  stock-selling,  agency-sell¬ 
ing  scheme  that  has  been  launched  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  Our  only  advice  to  farmers 
is  to  allow  tlu'se  promoters  to  finance 
the  proposition  theni.selves,  and  those 
desiring  to  purchase  tractors  to  go  to 
the  reliable  manufacturers  of  tractors 
and  not  to  any  concern  selling  securities 
or  agency  rights. 

I  sent  the  Richfield  Dairy  Co..  219$  7th 
Ave.,  New  York,  two  15-doz.  crates  of  eggs 
and  have  had  no  returns  for  same.  I 
have  written  them  many  times,  but  have 
not  had  any  reply.  If  you  can  help  me 
in  any  way  let  me  hear  from  you. 

New  York.  S.  M.  N. 


E.  FRANK  COE 
Fertilizers 

1857-1917 

'^HE  Business  Far- 
mers’  Standard  for 
over  60  years,  and  more 
pioaressive  than  ever. 
Better  Facilities,  Bet¬ 
ter  Goods.  Ask  for  new 
books  on  soils,  crops 
and  fertilizers. 

WE  WANT  MORE  AGENTS 

Address  Crop  Book  Dept. 

The  GOE-MORTIMER  CO. 

51  Giiambers  St.,  New  York 

SUBSIDIARY  or 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 


This  Steel  Forse^ 

MV//  Smve  Urn  Oomi  In  80 
OnjfB  on  Tour  Farm 

Make  black¬ 
smith  bills 
smaller  by 
doing  repair 
work  at  homo. 
OurForcoBore 
used  by  Farm¬ 
ers  in  every 
State  and  fore¬ 
ign  Oountries. 
Blower  is  llj 
inches  diam¬ 
eter.  ,  Hearth 
is  30}  inches 
high.  Total 
height  of 
Forgo  43 
inches. 

PosUlvely  Guaranteed  rrrre.’?.!^*;^^ 

much  work  as  any  forge  costing  twice  as  much 
and  to  be  as  represented  or  money  refunded. 

SPECIAL  OFFERS!! 

Until  March  31,  1917.  our  special  Forgo  and  Tool 
offers  will  bo  of  great  iutereet  to  anyone  needing 
a  forgo.  Superior  goods  at  low  prices.  Prompt 
shipmontn.  This  offer  may  not  appear  again. 
Write  today.  Send  stamp  for  Catalog  Ko.  It 
and  testimonials. 

C.  A.  S.  FORCE  WORKS,  Saranac,  Mich. 


Nwwa^wv  will  UHJ////// 


WW  pro¬ 
duce 
woldlnff 
host  on« 
4  inch 
woffon 
tire  or  2 

inebiroa 

rod. 


The  best-built  drills 
on  the  market- 
backed  by  3.3  years 
manufacturinpr  ex¬ 
perience.  Equipped 
with  Jessup  force 
feed  — positive  and 
accurate.  Lighte.st  draft— box  placed  to 
rear  of  centre  relieves  horse  of  neck 
weight.  Driven  by  both  wheels— no  side 
draft  or  loss  in  turning.  Draw  bars  of 
heavy  angle  steel,  no  bending  or  twist¬ 
ing.  Wood  or  steel  frame — wood  or  steel 
wheels.  Hoe,  Single  Disc  and  Double 
Disc  Styles— meet  every  soil  condition,  sow 
an;/ seed.  Also  Crown  Traction  Sprayers, 
Lime  Sowers  and  Grass  Seeders.  Write  for 
catalog— now!  It’s  a  money-saver. 

Crown  M(g.  Co.  12  Wayne  St.,  Phelps,  N.  V. 


E-B  (GEISER)  THRESHER 

Here  is  a  small  thresher  with  big  capac¬ 
ity.  Small  enough  for  your  own  use 
and  large  enough  for  profits  in  custom 
work.  Equipped  with  Wind  Stacker  and 
Feeder,  can  be  operated  by  light  tractor. 
We  manufacture  all  sizes  and  styles  of 
threshers.  Write  for  catalog. 

Look  for  the  E-B  trade 
mark.  It’s  your  guide 
to  better,  more  profit¬ 
able  farming.  Ask  for 
E-B  literature. 


EniBrton-Brinlingh)ailniplBnignlCB.(ln(.)  91 W.  lrgnSI.,Rochlor/,lll 

iMcaso  scad  mo  free  literature  on  articles  checked: 


Plow! 

1  Hay  Tools 

1 

Harrow! 

]  j  Liitart 

,  j 

Cullivaier* 

'  T  Gat  Engintf 

j 

Mowar. 

Wagent 

J 

SpraadarJ 

[] 

Buggies 

] 

Drilla 

Auto  Trailers 

I 

Plaolara 

Potato  Maebioerf 

u 

Tractors,  KoroteM 
engine  Plows 
Steam  Cjiginet 
Threshers 
Corn  Sheliera 
Saw  Mills 
Baling  Presses 


Name 


Every  once  in  a  while  we  pet  just  this 
kind  of  a  complaint  apainst  W.  C.  Owens 
of  the  Richfield  Dairy  Co.  Our  people 
will  be  wise  to  pass  by  his  requests  for 
shipments.  We  have  sent  his  record  to 
the  Post  Office  Department. 


Addroaa 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


5x7  CAMERA,  portrait  Ions,  throe  (loiiblo  plato- 
holdera.  oxclianRO  for  poultry,  chicks,  or  eggs. 
ROI5EKT  TEMPLETON  &  SON,  Ulster,  Pa. 


alfalfa  HAY-Wr|^ 
and  r«inothy  hay.  W. 
Tillo,  N.  Y» 


for  prices  on  Alfalfa 
E.  DUNLOP.  Fayette* 


FOR  SALE — Cornell  Brooder  Heaters,  with  im- 
nrove'd  burner  in  first-class  order;  price  .$C 
each.  BROS.,  Kinderhook,  N.  T. 

FOR  SALE — One  subsoil  plow,  Oliver  F702;  also 
*  ....f  of  shingle  machinery,  saw,  Jointer  and 
nackP'-:  good  ns  new.  CHAS.  L.  WATKINS, 

^Vyandanch,  L._  I. 

tmIRE  sugar  CANE  oYRUP,  one  dollar  per 
gallon.  JAMES  F.  McCjVLEB,  Insmore,  Mis- 
sissippL _ 

for  sale — Having  installed  mammoth  incu¬ 
bator,  will  sell  the  following  machines,  all  in 
good  condition:  Four  1‘eerless  200-eKg,  .$13 

each;  two  Essex  Model  240  and'  l(K)-egg  at  .$14 
and  $12;  two  International  400-egg.  $19;  one 
('vphers  140-egg.  $12;  one  Cyphers,  Model  300- 
eiig.  $20;  one  Climax  380-egg.  $18;  four  Cornell 
gasolene  brooder  heaters  at  $10;  one  International 
Hover.  $<!;  one  large  size  Duplex  oil  burner,  $8. 
SPRING  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Ballston 
Spa,  N.  Y.. 

TWO  OOO-egg  standard  reliable  incubators,  3 
coal-burning  colony  brooder  stoves,  o«t 
snrouter.  automatic  feeder;  2  clo.s(‘-to-nature 
hovers.  M.  11.  C.  BOLLES,  Kortright,  N.  Y. 


for  sale — ^2.200-e  g  Johnston  Old  Trusty 
Incubators;  first-class  condition.  WILLARD 
HANKS,  Cambridge.  N.  Y. 


for  sale — Six  second-hand  Cyphers  incubators, 
in  good  condition.  Size  130.  2.‘0  and  390-egg 
capacity.  Price  $10.  $15  and  .$20  each.  .1.  II. 
trout.  Unadllla,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 8  Cyi)hers  I’ortable  Hovers,  used 
twice;  in  good  condition:  will  sell  for  $20. 
CARL  W.  KNAPP,  Hillsdale.  Columbia  Co., 
N.  Y, 

for  sale — Forty  rhautampm  bee  hives.  MARK 
ROGERS,  Wellsville,  N.  Y’. 


WANTED — Oats  for  horse  feed.  It.  CLEG  HERN, 
Toms  River,  N.  J. 


wanted — Second-hand  Fitzpatrick  or  Hercules 
.Stump  Puller.  Must  be  in  good  condition. 
CHARLES  P.  HUGHES,  50  Williams,.  Long- 
meadow,  Mass. 

W.VNTED — 5  or  «-foot  “Clark”  Cutaway  Double 
Action  Disc  Harrow.  JOS.  A.  KOSS,  Almont, 
North  Dakota. 


SELLING  OUT  my  entire  poultry  plant,  brooder 
stoves.  Cyphers  brooder  houses,  50-300-egg  in¬ 
cubators,  all  in  A  1  condition.  Also  my  entire 
breeding  stock.  Leghorns  and  Rhod'e  Island  Reds, 
$1,  .$1.50  each.  BAOBA  POULTRY  FARM, 
Olen  Eyre,  I'a, 


FOR  SALE — Thirty  fertile  acres,  state  road,  ten 
miles  from  Scranton;  fine  market;  dairying, 
trucking,  jioultry;  two  dwelling  houses,  barn, 
stable  for  fifteen  cows,  silo,  hog  and  sixteen 
poultry  houses,  spring  water,  running  stream; 
ten  registered  Holstein  cows;  other  stock;  tools, 
f roller,  railroad;  liberal  terms.  W.  .S.  IIUS- 
1  ANDER.  Dalton,  Pa. 


FOR  S.\LE — $1,000  down  buys  farm  2.50  acres, 
2^2  miles  from  railroad,  2  creameries,  village, 
keeps  50  head  stock.  Including  stock  horses, 
efiuipment,  70  tons  hay.  50  tons  silage;  price 
$7, .500;  easy  terms;  good  chance  for  worker 
with  small  capital.  If  interested  write.  BOX 
75,  Downsville.  N.  Y'. 


I'OR  SALE — 35-ncre  farm,  well  adapted  for  iiota- 
toes  and  truck,  state  road,  good  Imibl'ings. 
fruit,  berries,  asparagus  beds,  fully  eiiuiiiped 
poultry  plant.  A.  C.  JONE.S,  Toms  River,  New 
.b-rsev. 


lil'Y'  FROM  THE  OAVNER;  eighty-acre  farm  in 
filgh  state  of  cultivation,  keeping  twenty  cows, 
tliree  horses,  fully  equipped,  and  running  water 
at  tiou.se  and  barn;  modern  house  of  twelve 
rooms;  water  power  saw  mill  Included  with 
tliirty  horse-power  water  wheel.  One  mile  to 
trolley  and  state  road,  one  and  one-half  miles  to 
church,  depot,  stores,  and  nine  miles  to  New 
Haven,  Address  Owner,  J.  0,  DOOLITTLE,  Mt. 
Carmel,  Conn. 


DFTCHESS  00.  FARM  for  sale,  113  acres,  on 
trolley  line,  6  miles  from  Poughkeepsie,  2'i 
miles  from  New  Hamburgh  on  New  York  Central. 
Addreas  NO.  1930,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CO-AORB  DAIRY  FARM,  8  miles  from  Buffalo 
City  Line,  on  Clinton  street,  pavement;  house 
ftiul  barns  good  condition.  NO.  1894,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


IF  YOU  WANT  a  first-class  money  making  dairy 
and  grain  farm,  buy  from  the  owner  on  easy 
terms.  GEORGE  SWEET,  Stephentown,  N.  Y. 


^■.\U.M  88  acres,  with  100.000  feet  nierclinnlalilo 
I  timber;  bargain  at  $3,600;  must  sell;  inquiries 
Idiclted.  H.  I.  FIOK,  Morris,  Tioga  Co.,  I’a. 


''OR  SALE — 20-acre  farm,  suitable  for  fruit  and 
,  poultry,  on  State  road.  Southern  Jersey. 
■KO.N.Y  ADA.MS,  Hammouton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALl'l — 30-acre  farm,  including  ti  cows,  1 
horse,  poultry  and  farming  linplcinents;  locat¬ 
ed  lUj  miles  south  of  lleuvclton,  N.  Y.  IN’AN 
WHEATEU. 


i'GR  SALE - Farm  108  acres,  about  I'i  miles 

north  of  Walden,  N.  Y'.  Good  buildings,  nbun- 
dauce  water.  I’rice  $8,000.  No  agents.  R.  F. 
SH.MtE,  108  Ulster  Ave.,  Walden,  N.  Y. 


BIX  FARMS  FOR  SALE.  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  fruit,  dairy  and  truck.  HARRY  VAIL, 
Owner,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


LONG  ISL.YND  poultry  farm,  6,000  capacity: 

cost  $20,000:  will  sell  for  $5, .500;  photos  and 
l>articulars.  EMIL  STEEFENS,  Centre  Morichds, 
N.  Y. 


I'WRM  FOR  SALE — 160  acres,  some  woods,  40 
miles  to  New  York.  Raises  Alfalfa,  all  grains, 
fine  markets,  only  $6,500  cash  needed;  located  in 
New  Jersey,  IV2  miles  from  station,  churches, 
etc.  NO.  1883,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


117-.\CRE  FRUIT  BELT  FARM,  $65  per  acre, 
worth  $90;  alone  and  unwell.  O.  F.  ALLIS, 
Holley,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  FARM  FOR  SALE— 12  acres,  good 
dwelling,  fruit.  HOWARD  KEYSER,  Anieri- 
can-La  France,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A  poultry  and  fruit  farm:  fine  Iniild- 
ings.  good  land,  one-half  mile  from  station; 
stocked  with  two  thousand  hens,  horses,  cows; 
all  kinds  of  implements,  household  furniture. 
Will  sell  on  easy  terms  at  a  bargain.  FITZPAT¬ 
RICK,  Owner,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Poultry  farm  to  rent,  capacity  500 
chickens,  within  20  miles  of  New  York.  NO. 
1926,  care  Rtiral  New-Yorker, 


FOR  S.YLE — 126  acres  in  Powhatan  Co.,  in  sight 
of  depot,  school  and  store;  70  highly  improved; 
good  buildings;  all  fenced;  fronts  pike:  city  20 
miles;  .$3,000.  GEORGE  ROBBINS,  Clayville. 
Virgina. 


FARM  FOR  SALE— 168  acres,  23  acres  orchard. 

15  woods;  17-room  house,  9-room  tenant  house. 
Two  miles  to  town  fifteen  hundred;  five  churclies. 
High  school,  railroad;  Wayne  County  centre  of 
fruit  belt;  complete  equipment  team,  cows,  etc.; 
$15,000;  part  cash.  W.  R.  ROE,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


AROT'T  inO-ACRE  Grain  Farm  Wanted  near  Erie 
Railroad.  State  price  and  water  for  stock, 
NO  1928,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


CHAMPLAIN  VALLEY"  Fruit  Farm  For  Sale, 
Tile  well-known  fruit  farm  of  the  late  W.  N. 
Phelps,  situated  in  Grand  Isle  Co.,  consisting  of 
aliout  160  acres,  1,600  npide  trees,  of  which  1,100 
are  in  hearing,  and  balance  young  trees.  All 
standard  varieties.  Bulld'ings  in  good  shape. 
Will  he  sold  with  or  without  stock  and  tools. 
Ylust  lie  sold  to  sottle  estate.  II.  W.  KEELER, 
Adnir.,  South  Hero,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Country  home  and  farm,  100  aeres, 
Central  Conne<‘tlcut ;  large  markets;  spot  casli. 
ROX  108,  Kensington,  Conn. 


I'OR  SALE — Aliout  900  acres  wood  land,  70  miles 
from  New  Y'ork,  one  mile  from  railroad.  In¬ 
quire  of  O.  G.  IIRI.YN,  Dykeniaus,  N.  Y. 


RENT  F'ARM,  with  option  of  purchase,  or  ex- 
ctiange  for  good  Income  New  Y'ork  City  prop¬ 
erty.  NO.  1042,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker, 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  farm  123  acres  in 
Stenlien  Co.,  stock,  tools  and  fodder  for  small¬ 
er  or  larger  farm.  NO.  1872.  care  Rural  New- 
Y'orker. 


FOR  SALE — Fanil  atioiit  ninety  acres;  loam; 

well  watered;  tiiiitier;  orctianls;  modernized 
house  overlooking  Jake;  linlf  mile  to  railroad; 
or  will  rent  house  fiirnlslied.  J.  L.  STURTE- 
VANT,  130  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


$3,500  SECURES  a  inoiiey-inakiiig  farm.  MORN- 
INGSIDE,  .Sherburne.  N.  Y. 


■WILL  HIRE  small,  productive  fruit-poultry 
farm  In  South  Jersey;  reasonable  rent;  near 
town.  State  full  particulars.  NO.  1952,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SAI.E — 35  acres,  ten-room  house, 
liarn,  hay.  stock  and  tools.  C.  S.  BAILEY, 
Caiiastota.  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.YLE — 80-acrc  farm,  good  buildings;  ap|ile, 
peach  orchard's;  L-ague  creamery;  tclepiione; 
easy  terms.  FRANK  FAULKNER,  -Mt.  Bethel, 
Penna. 


WITHIN  tliirty  miles  of  Itochester.  grain  farm 
180  acres;  good  house,  large  liarns.  baso- 
iiients,  silo,  new  State  road.  NO.  1955,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


it  ENT  or  on  shares,  fruit  and  jioultry  farm, 
everbearing  strawberries  and  rasplierries;  3- 
year  peach  and  apple  orchard;  land  for  grain  and 
potatoes;  farm  lionso,  Iiuildings.  garage;  full 
equipment;  good  linsiness.  liungalow  If  desired, 
fnrnistiod,  rent  $.55  or  .$.S0,  K.  H.,  Rox  97, 
Hackettstown,  N.  Y'. 


NURSE  or  attendant  for  a  sanitarltiin  for  iier- 
vous  diseases.  Salary  $22  a  niontlt  and  lioard 
and  room.  Address  S.  LOltD,  Stamford,  Conn. 


FAR.MER  WANTED— .Miirch  1.5lli,  an  experi¬ 
enced,  sober,  lionest,  energetic  man  ns  farm 
manager,  wlio  understands  and'  can  operate  all 
kinds  of  farm  macliinery  and  gas  ciigini's.  Must 
lie  good  dairyman.  (Jood  lioiise  supplied.  Apply 
liy  letter  stating  ago,  nationality,  family,  wages 
required  ami  references.  Address  NO.  1846,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


W.YNTED — April  1st,  man  35  to  .50.  for  super¬ 
intendent  of  general  farm  of  350  acres  in 
Eastern  New  Y’ork;  must  linve  administrative 
aidlity,  consideralde  |iraclicalile  experience  ami 
some  scientific  knowledge.  Hood  salary  to  rlglit 
man.  Answer,  giving  references,  pay  wanted,  ex- 
periiuice,  etc.,  to  NO.  1869,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


WANTED — Farmor  married,  wiliitig  to  board  one 
or  two  men  during  summer.  Wages  $.50.  per 
month-  Rent  fuel  and  milk.  Wostchostor  Co,, 
N.  Y.  Give  rofereiicei  experience.  No.  1937,  care 
Rural-New-Yorker. 


BAYONNE  HOSIMTAL  and  Training  Scliool  offers 
two  years’  course  of  training  to  young  women 
of  desirable  age  and  education  (one  year  of 
lilgh  setiool  or  its  equivalent).  Apply  to  Super- 
liitondcnt,  12  E.  30tli  St.,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 


AVANTED — Farmer;  20-acro  dairy  farm  near 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  April  1st;  25  cows  furnislied; 
give  half  and  salary,  DR.  W.  J.  nAl-LOCK, 
KiO  Summit  Ave.,  Jersey  City.  N,  J, 


AVANTED — Working  housekeeper,  family  of  two, 
on  farm  AVestchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  one  hour 
from  New  York.  Good  home,  every  modern  com¬ 
fort;  wages,  $25.  Give  references  and  experi¬ 
ence.  NO.  1938,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AV.ANTED — Position  on  large  farm  or  estate  as 
assistant  to  owner  or  manager  by  a  single  man 
of  23;  4-yoar  agricultural  graduate:  life  expe¬ 
rience;  references.  BOX  61,  Bernvllle,  I’a. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  AMERICAN,  with  agricul¬ 
tural  training  and  varied  farm  experience, 
anxious  for  permaneixt  position  on  prolitalde 
farm,  superintended  by  modern  fanner  manager 
wlio  would  appreciate  willing,  coiiseienlious 
worker,  NO.  1941,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


WANTED — April  1st  farmer  with  knowledge  of  ] 
macliinery;  good  milker,  solK'r,  $25  start.  Dane  | 
preferred;  state  ago,  experience.  AV  ALTER 

SCHIONRECK,  Oak  Av.,  Tnckahoe,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— A  poultryman  and  gardener,  active, 
sober,  industrious;  single  man:  good  home. 
J.  S.  K.,  I’ost  OHice  Box  365,  AA’oodstown,  N.  J., 
Salem  Co. 


AVANTED — Situation  as  farm  manager  by  a  re¬ 
liable  and  experienced  farmer,  who  under¬ 
stands  the  breeding  and  care  of  horses,  dairy 
cattle,  swine,  sheep  and  poultry;  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  in  growing  of  farm  and  garden  crops, 
familiar  with  all  farm  machinery,  management 
of  help,  etc.,  farm  accounts,  A.  R.  O.  work, 
Itabcock  test,  halancod  ration,  etc.:  American, 
married :  A  1  references  as  to  character,  success 
and  executive  ability.  In  answering  give  full 
particulars.  Address  NO.  1925,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


FARM  ENGINEER  to  run  gas  engines,  pump, 
crusher,  do  repairs;  one  who  can  do  any  kind 
of  farm  work;  also  single  man  for  vegetalile  gar¬ 
den  and  orchard's.  h<>lp  with  teaming.  NO.  1!)27, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — On  or  before  April  1st.  I’osltion  as 
working  manager  of  farm  or  estate.  Twenty 
years’  practical  experience  in  dairying,  stock,  all 
crops,  macliinery,  etc.,  wltli  up-to-date  metliods. 
Small  family.  American;  aged  46.  Itoard  help. 
References  given.  State  salary  aiuf  full  partic¬ 
ulars.  NO.  1915,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


AVANTED — Position  on  farm  to  board  help,  or 
as  housekeeper;  energetic.  NO.  1947,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA'ANTED — I’rogrcssive  working  foreman  for  120- 
acre  dairy  farm  in  AVestern  Connecticut,  com¬ 
mencing  April  1st.  Must  be  married,  strictly 
temperate,  energetic,  and  capable  of  handling 
men  and  all  farm  macliinery.  Moderate  salary 
with  house  and  usual  perquisites  and  in  ad’dition 
will  receive  percentage  of  farm  profits.  Un- 
usnal  opportunity  for  good  man.  State  age,  na¬ 
tionality,  exiierience,  wages  expected,  and  give 
reforence.s.  NO.  1946,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Superintendent  position  on  gentle¬ 
man’s  estate,  game  preserve  or  plantation  in 
the  South  by  Agrioultiiral  College  graduate  witli 
tliorough  eduontlon  and  life  practical  expcvieiu'e 
in  farming,  gardening,  orcharding,  forestry,  live 
stock,  dairying,  poultry,  game,  dogs,  liook- 
keeping,  autos,  tractors,  improved  mncliincries, 
construction  of  huildings,  roads,  parks,'  lawns, 
etc.  Executive,  honest,  non-user  of  tobacco  or 
liquor;  married;  one  daugliter;  used  to  colored 
labor;  A  1  references;  desiring  a  Soutliern 
healthful  climate  will  accept  25  to  35  per  cent, 
lower  salary  than  my  usual.  Address  NO.  1044. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AN  EXPERIENCED  and  iiraeticnl  fanner  wants 
to  rent,  with  privilege  of  buying,  a  small  farm 
witli  good  house  and  good  water,  on  or  aliout  tlie 
first  of  April,  Long  Island  or  seashore  of  Conn, 
preferred.  Address  NO.  1943.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVANTED — Man  and  wife  for  siiiall  farm.  Man 
must  have  practical  knowledge  of  farming, 
gardening  and  poultry,  and  he  aide  to  furnish 
good  referenoes.  AVife  must  lie  good,  neat  lionse- 
keeper.  Small  fanilly  preferred.  .An'  excellent 
and  paying  iiosition  for  riglit  iiartles.  Address 
BOX  688,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  giving  experience, 
references,  etc. 


WANTED — AVorking  foreman,  American,  mar¬ 
ried,  solier,  agreeable.  Hiu'd  consists  of  llol- 
stein-Frlesians.  llinnian  Milker  used.  Position 
open  March  1st.  One  preferred  whom  has  liad 
feeding  experience  for  A.  R.  O.  work.  Wages 
$35  iier  niontli,  with  house,  milk,  potatoes,  wood, 
apples  furnislied.  References  required.  R.  D. 
AVHITE,  Locke,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Single  young  man  of  good  character 
to  work  on  modern  poultry  farm.  Give  age, 
references,  nationality,  experience,  if  any;  wages 
wanted.  NO.  1931,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


RELIARLE  YOl^Nt}  MAN  desires  position  as 
lierdsnian  (small  herd),  or  assistant  on  modern 
poultry  farm.  ROX  52,  Syosset,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  farm  foreman, 
entire  life  spent  on  a  farm;  experience  witli 
all  kinds  of  live  stock  and  a  good  dnlrynian. 
Best  references.  Give  full  particulars  aiur  wages. 
J,  AV.  SlyOAN,  Springfield  Center,  N.  'Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager,  married, 
22  years’  experience;  thoroughly  up-to-date  in 
handling  men,  maeliines  and  modern  metliods. 
In  a  word,  Farm  Manager.  AVrite  for  .particu¬ 
lars.  AV.  A.  M.VYOR,  Sliicksheiiney,  Pa. 


GARDENER  and  Farmer,  .33,  married,  no  cliil- 
dreii,  desires  position  to  take  charge  of  private 
estate,  exiierience  In  ail  branohes  under  glass 
and  outside  work,  stock  and  poultry;  willing  to 
lioard  lielp.  II.  I’.,  Box  118,  Fair  llavcn,  N.  J. 


WANJ'ED — A  place  on  a  small  truck  farm.  New 
Jersey,  Connecticut  preferred.  F.  BERRY, 
Cresskill,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  men.  by  April  1st,  to  work  on 
dairy  farm;  temperate,  energetic,  good  team¬ 
sters  and  milkers  and  kind  to  horses  and  cattle. 
State  wages  wanted  lii  first  letter.  NO.  1936, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  W.ANTED  as  working  farm  manager 
by  married  man  with  two  boys  alile  to  work. 
Experienced  in  dairying  aiitr  general  farniliig. 
Would  consider  renting:  farm  oonipletely  stocked. 
NO.  1934,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  dairy  farm:  no  liooz- 
ers;  reference  required;  good  wages;  good 
home.  Address  P.  O’DONNELL,  Little  Rritaiii, 

N.  Y. 


W.ANTED — Experienced  couple  on  a  modern 
stock  farm;  must  lie  strong,  healtliy,  intelli¬ 
gent  people,  not  afraid  of  work;  man  eltlicr  for 
barn  work  or  general  farm  work.  AVonian  for 
general  housework  in  family  of  superintendent; 
must  he  a  good  cook  and  willing  to  help  wasti. 
In  answering  this  ad.  give  full  particulars  as  to 
age,  experience,  previous  employed,  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  Apply  NO.  1929,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Position  ns  farm  or  estate  niannger, 
understand  all  phases  of  farm  dairy  and  estate 
work,  sanitary  and  certified  milk  product  ion. 
lifelong  experience,  ngrleultural  college  training; 
married;  10  years  in  present  position.  NO.  1932, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


AVANTED — Position  ns  manager  or  superinten¬ 
dent  on  farm  or  estate.  Prai'tical  and  scien¬ 
tific  experience  and  gruifuate  of  an  agriciiltiirnl 
scliool.  Specialized  in  fruit  growing;  percentage 
basis  or  salary.  Adifi'css  NO.  1933,  care  Rural 
New-Y’orker. 


I’OULT.RY.AIAN  wishes  position  as  manager  of 
plant  run  on  comiiiercinl  lines;  understaiKls 
laying  out  praetleal  equipment,  pedigree-ln-eed- 
iiig.  brooding,  correspondence.  AV.  B.,  207  AV. 
29tli  St.,  New  York  City. 


W.YNTED — Good  general  farmer  who  ran  grow 
potatoes,  hay  and  corn;  extra  good  farm  in 
Soutliern  Massaetiusctts.  Good  wages  and  share 
of  profits  to  solier.  Industrious,  married  ninii. 
NO.  1951,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MECII.ANIC.  tlioroiiglily  experienced  in 
repair  adjustment,  proper  care  and  operation 
of  farm  ninclilnery  and  equipment;  now  em¬ 
ployed,  desires  change;  fair  carpenter,  pipe  fit¬ 
ter.  some  blaeksnilth,  automoliile  amf  tractor  ex¬ 
perience;  single,  .American,  35;  references ; 

strictly  temperate;  good  lodging,  laundry,  board 
and  $60  per  moiitli.  NO.  1948,  care  Rural  New- 
■V’orkcr. 


D.AIItY’.MAN  desires  position  on  up-to-date  gen- 
tleninns  estate;  first-class  Initterninker,  lireeil'- 
er  and  _calf  ral.scr;  Swiss;  single,  35;  notliing 
under  $.50  considered;  lifelong  experiences;  liest 
of  references.  Address  NO.  1949,  care  Rural 
New-Y'orker. 


AV.ANTED — I’osltion  as  snperintmideiit  of  farm 
or  estate  by  prni'tical,  reliable  American; 
snceessful  as  owner  and  foreman;  all  branclicB. 
Rerries  and  fruit  a  spfeinlty;  experienee.l  in 
handling  help;  best  references.  BOX  331.  Ber¬ 
lin,  N.  Y. 


CARPENTEU  with  experience;  own  tools;  wonlif 
like  position  011  gentleman’s  place;  temperate, 
married:  first-elnss  references.  NO.  1950,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


vii  AtJiill  AVI  iin-yt’ 

milker  niid’  teamster;  single  and  goo 
RAYNOIt  RROS.,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


work, 

liabits. 


AV.ANTED — I’osltioii  as  farm  manager  or  working 
foreman;  understands  farming  and  stock  rais¬ 
ing;  American,  45,  strlctl.v  sober;  no  cliildreu. 
ROX  173,  FishkiU,  N.  Y.  No  cards. 


AA’ANTED — .April  1st,  single  man  to  work  on 
small  dairy  farm.  Must  be  good  dry  hamr 
milker.  Steady  work  for  sober,  Indiisfrioiis  man. 
State  references  amf  wages  desired  in  answer. 
NO.  1945,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


THOROUGHLY  EXl’ERIENCED  farm  manager, 
herdsman,  Ilolslcln  A.  R.  O.  fitting  ami  test¬ 
ing.  dairying,  lireeding,  general  farming;  grad¬ 
uate  agricultural  college;  married;  no  eliild'i-cii; 
open  for  offer  aliout  Mareli  1st.  Rest  of  refer¬ 
ences  as  to  ctiaractcr  and  alillity.  Salary  on 
liasis  of  results  obtained.  Your  chance  to  get 
an  all-round  man  who  does  not  shirk  work  or 
responsibility  and  who  can  deliver  the  goods. 
NO.  1957.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’ANTED — Expiuieneed  gardener;  wife  for  gen¬ 
eral  housework;  two  in  family;  sitting  room 
witli  private  entrance.  J.  M.  CIIAl’M.AN,  Tot- 
tenville,  S.  I. 


SCIENTIFIC  FAR.A1BU  with  12  years’  experi- 
ciiee  at  farming  (not  teaching  agriculture), 
wants  position  on  large  farm.  Expert  in  liand- 
ling  all  crops,  live  stock,  machinery  and  men. 
This  is  tlie  year  for  profits.  .Answer  fully  and 
so  will  I.  FAR.M  .AIAN.AGER,  Lauglilliitowii,  I’a. 


I’OULTItY’.M.AN — Married,  wislies  position;  thor- 
ouglily  experienced  in  all  brandies.  Expert  in 
operating  mammoth  systems  and  liniidling  large 
tloeks  of  poultry:  exeelleiit  references.  NO.  I!i56, 
care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


AA' .ANTED — .A  temperate  young  man  for  general 
farm  work.  Hoard  witli  owner.  State  wages 
and  experience.  AA'ILLIS  FROST,  Rridgewatcr, 
Conn. 


I’OSITION — As  working  farm  foreman  liy  expe- 
rien(;ed  farmer:  Amerlean,  solier.  best  refer¬ 
ences;  correspond.  II.AItOI.D  T.ATLOCK,  .Am¬ 
sterdam,  N.  Y’.,  Route  6. 


I’O.si'i'ioN  AA’ .ANTED  by  March  1st  ns  miimiger 
or  lierdsnian  on  private  estate,  Seotcli,  married, 
1  child  4  years:  in  present  position  .3  years  ns 
manager;  15  years’  praetleal  experience  wlili 
tliorouglilircd  cattle,  feeding,  testing,  showing 
and  calve  raising;  understands  all  common  ail- 
moiits;  best  of  references;  nothing  less  tliaii 
$1,()()0  a  year  considered.  Ad'dress  NO.  HI64 
eiire  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


AV' .ANTED — I’ositioii  as  working  foreman;  un¬ 
derstands  all  kinds  of  farm  mndilnory,  dairy 
and  butteruinkliig  ordinrd  and  poultry;  can  give 
ri'fe^ences.  J.  .Al.  J.  ROCHE,  Selkirk,  Albany, 


AV.ANTED — I’osltion  oil  gentleman’s  estate,  mar¬ 
ried  man,  2(!,  experienced  ponltrvmnn  and 
cliniiffcur;  strictly  temperate.  NO.  1916,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


A\. ANTED — Man  and  wife;  no  cliildreu;  man  for 
general  farm  work.  .Alust  understaiiil  milking, 
care  of  cows  and  horses.  AA’ife  to  assist  witli 
liousework.  State  age,  nationality,  wages  de¬ 
sired  and  references.  H.  A.  E.  .AIULLER,  R.  R. 
3,  Rrattleboro,  A'ermont. 


A  (5ENERAL  HO.SI’ri'AL  of  1(K)  beds,  fifteen 
miles  from  New  York  City,  offers  a  two  and 
one-iinlf  year  course  to  young  women  wlio  eaii 
present  a  grammar  school  diploma  and  a  certi¬ 
ficate  of  at  least  one  year  of  higli  school  work. 
High  scliool  graduates  preferred.  A  new  fire¬ 
proof  nurses’  home  will  be  opened  .AInrcli  1st. 
Address  ST’l’ERINTENDENT,  Hackensack  Hos¬ 
pital,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


M -ANTED — Married  man  as  farm  foreman  on 
certified  nillli.  farm;  wife  to  board  help,  10  to 
1-  men;  man  must  he  au  experienced  fanner  and 
wife  good  cook  and'  housekeeper.  Address  NO. 
1898,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


,  -  . . wuiuftu  US  COOK  and  noiise- 

keeper,  also  hidper  to  board  twelve  iiien  on 
dairy  farm  on  Long  Island;  must  have  hair  expe¬ 
rience:  steady  place  and  good  wages.  .Address 
NO.  1897,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Small  poultry,  truck,  fruit  farm, 
near  Philadelphia.  II,  BILLMYER,  Quaker- 
towu,  Pa.,  route  3. 


DUNRAR  STOCK  FARM  FOR  SALE— On  ac¬ 
count  of  old  age,  will  not  refuse  a  liberal  offer. 
150  acres  on  Rordeii  road,  4i^  miles  east  of 
Buffalo.  JOHN  GROBE,  Forks.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  to  rent,  tliree-bundred-ncre  farm; 

the  best  in  Connecticut.  BENJAMIN  HEAVIT’T, 
Mystic,  Conn. 


1  OH  SALE — Summer  home,  fruit  trees,  hen 
•'uuse;  near  church  and  post  ollice.  Inquire  of 
flLAS.  M.  AMES,  AVllliuiantic,  Conn.,  R.  F.  D. 

2, 


^'’;'^EED — To  rent  equipped  poultry  farm.  NO. 
iJJo,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 

"  to  rent.  AVAI.I.ACB 

I.YNCIl.  NO.  1958,  care  Rurni  New-Y'orker. 


ArVAN'l'ED — Single  man  for  grain  farmer  and 
h(dp  with  poultry  at  times.  LUGENE  &  COOK 
POFl.TRY’  FARM,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 


AVOMAN,  age  26,  with  two  cliildreu,  would  like 
position  as  liousekeeper;  wages  expected.  NO. 
1940,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  Superintendent.  Anicrlcan,  40  years 
old,  20  years’  experience  upon  gentlemen's  es¬ 
tates,  8  years  where  now  employed,  desires  a 
position  as  working  superintendent  where  so¬ 
briety,  experience,  courtesy  and  honesty  will  be 
apprei'iatcd;  $75  iier  moiitli  with  house  and  jier- 
quisites  as  wages;  also  lias  a  son  as  second  gar¬ 
dener,  good  outifoor  young  man;  wages  $.50  per 
iiimith;  only  those  wlio  liavc  no  objections  to 
children  need  reply,  NO.  1939,  care  Rural  .New- 
Yorker. 


COI’PLB  AVANTED— On  March  1,  on  Sucre 
farm;  man  of  experience;  wife  plaiu  cook; 
references.  J.  S,  KINNE,  Cainpgaw,  N,  J. 


F.Ait.AI  YI.ANAGER.  qiialifieif  liy  experience  and 
agricultural  college  training  to  produce  eco- 
nomieal  results,  desires  position.  NO.  1954,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


AA’.ANl'ED — Position  as  working  fiirni  miinnger 
on  up-to-date  estate  by  middle-aged  .Anieri- 
enn,  with  natural  ability  and  thorougli  knowl¬ 
edge  of  agriculture  in  all  hranehes;  unlimited 
experience;  married;  no  children.  Only  first- 
class  proposition  considered.  NO.  1953,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA'.ANTED — Experienced  couple  with  reference 
to  do  entire  work  of  bouse  and  grounds  on 
farm:  partleiilars  given  liy  addressing.  MR.S.  G. 
.AI.  .AI.LKUTON,  Naugaluek,  Conn. 


EXPERIENCED  practical  funner,  single,  would 
cliaii"e  position  Mareii  1st  as  working  foreman. 
Good  habits  and  references.  AA’ages  .$45  and 
board.  Address  “S.,”  care  A.  AVaug,  27  Cunnou 
St.,  New  Y’ork  City. 


certified  milk  farm  on  Long  Island  good  wages 
to  men  who  want  a  steady  position.  .Add’-ess 
stating  wages  wanted  and  where  last  empioveiT’ 
Address  NO.  189(!,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  ’ 


G.ARDENER — Married,  no  family,  10  years’  ref¬ 

erence  from  past  employer;  understands  (lower, 
vegetable  gardening,  farming,  poultry.  AVishes 
position  with  private  family.  NO.  1895,  cnrii 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVOMAN  (35),  wants  position  ou  large  poultry 

plant  as  assistant:  experienced  to  Incubator 
and  chicks.  NO.  1890,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  MAN  desires  position  on  coiiimer- 
liiil  plant  or  geiitleniuns  estate.  Can  give  ex¬ 
cellent  referi'iices.  NO.  1871.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AA'A-N'n-lI) — Steady,  single  man  for  general  farm 

work.  F.  K.  BROOKS,  East  Poultney,  A’t. 
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This  illiisf ration  shows  gate  made  of  64n.  hoards;  also  regularly  made  of  44n.  boards.  Three  heights,  4.  4  1-2  and  5  ft. ,  any  length  desired,  t 


I  want  every  landowner  to  have  a  copy  of 
my  big  new  Farm  Gate  Catalog.  I  want 
*  you  to  see  why  CANT-SAG  Gates  are  the 
finest  looking,  best  built  and  most  practical 
farm  gates  you  can  own — why  over  75,000  of  them 
were  put  up  by  farmers  and  stockmen  last  year. 
My  free  catalog  shows  why  these  Gates  are  so 
strong,  light,  easy  swinging  and  durable  and  yet  cost 
you  no  more  than  clumsy,  short-lived,  all-wood  gates. 

You  can  use  the  boards  you  have  handy  about  your  place,  or  you 
can  secure  the  boards  from  your  local  lumber  dealer  and  by  using 
my  Gate  Steels,  you  can  build  your  own  5-year  guaranteed  CAN’T- 
SAG  Gates  just  like  the  illustration  below  and  save  money.  My  free 
catalog  shows  how.  Write  for  it  today.  ALVIN  V.  ROWE,  President. 


SAG 


"The  wooden  slide  gate  has 
always  been  the  farmer’s  stand-by. 
It  was  heavy  and  cumbersome,  but  we  used 
it  because  it  was  cheap.  The  “CAN’T-SAG” 
Gate  is  really  cheaper  and  so  much  better  that 
they  don’t  even  compare.” 

ALBERT  LINN,  R.  70,  Canton,  Ill. 


Thousands  Who 
Have  Put  Up  CAN^T- 
Gates  Write  Like  This 

“  We  have  bought  over  300  "CAN’T-SAG  Gates 
for  our  farms  in  Iowa  as  wo  believe  they  are 
better  than  all  wood  gates  and  the  cost  is  about 
the  same.  They  look  well  improve  the  farm 
and  we  believe  one  will  outlast  several  all¬ 
wood  gates. 

C.  H.  COLBY,  Dcs  Moines,  Iowa. 


Gates  Cost  Less  Than  All-Wood  Gates 


Last  Three 

^  Times  as  Long 

Note  how  they  are  built— a  happy  combination  of  wood  and  steel.  The  wood  gives  flexibility  and  prevents  injury  to  stock — the  angle 
Steel  uprights  give  durability,  unusual  strength,  lightness  and  absolutely  prevents  sagging.  Each  board  is  double  bolted  between  four 
pairs  of  angle  steel  uprights  and  double  triangular  "X-truss”  braces,  making  them  the  strongest,  lightest,  trimmest-looking  gates  you 

can  put  up  on  your  farm.  Write  for  my  Free  Catalog  of  CANT-SAG  Gates  and  Gate  Steels  today. 


Over 

300.000 

Can*t-Sag 

Gates 

Now 

In  Use 


Never  Sag,  Warpjor  Twist  Out  of  Shape 

“CAN’T-SAG”  Gates  arc  guaranteed  never 
,  to  sag.  Stock  can’t  twist  them  out  of 
^  shape.  The  double  set  of  angle 
^  steel  uprights  keeps  them  square 
-  ^  and  plumb. 

All  Joints  Water  Tight 


% 


4 
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A  The  angle  steel  uprights  being 
^  bolted  on  are  fairly  drawn  into 
,  ^the  board  on  each  side  mak- 

^  ^^ing  a  smooth  joint  that  is 
water-proof.  Another  ad- 
Q  ^^vantage  the  angle  steel 

^  is  no  wider  than  the 

^  board  is  thick,  thus 

o'  ’o,.  ♦  forming  a  narrow 

^  joint  which  dries 

e  i  .  out  just  as 

QC  ^  quickly  as  the 

'VsA'  ^  exposed sur 


expo 

face  of  the 
^  board. 
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Self-Locking  Re-Enforced  Hinge 

The  “CAN’T  SAG”  Hinges  are  all  steel-un¬ 
breakable  and  many  times  stronger  than  neces¬ 
sary.  They  permit  the  gate  to  swing  easily 
either  way  and  have  a  special  self-locking  feat¬ 
ure  which  makes  it  impossible  to  lift  the  gate 
from  its  hinges  when  closed.  A  “CANT-SAG” 
Gate  really  locks  at  both  ends.  This  feature 
makes  “CAN’T-SAGS”  the  best  hog  gate  on 
the  market.  Rooting  hogs  can’t  lift  them  from 
their  hinges.  They  can’t  crowd  under,  nor 
crawl  through. 

Stock  Can’t  Injure  Themselves 

“CAN’T-SAG”  Gates  are  easily  seen.  Stock 
won’t  run  into  them  as  they  do  against  steel  and 
wire  gates.There  are  no  sharp  projections  to  in¬ 
jure  the  animal — no  chance  of  the  gate  getting 
down  nor  of  the  stock  getting  tangled  up  in  any 
part  of  it.  Boards  Easily  Replaced 
When  a  board  breaks  the  “CAN’T-SAG”  Gate 


•h. 


don’t  sag  or  fall  down.  You  simply  slip  out  the 
broken  board  and  replace  it  with  a  new  one,  in 
five  minutes  youhaveanother  perfect “CAN’T- 
SAG”  Gate— as  good  as  new  and  repaired  at  the 
cost  of  one  board.  “CAN’T-SAG”  Gates  are 
neatest  and  trimmest  looking  gates  you  can  use. 

Valuable  Advertising  Free 

We  will  letter  your  name  or  name  of  farm 
absolutely  free  of  charge  on  both  sides  of 
every  gate  you  buy,  if  requested. 

Elevating  Attachment 

made  interchangeable,  lifts  entire  gate,  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  swing  freely  over  drifted  snow,  or 
permit  small  stock  to  pass  under. 

Barbed  Wire  Attachment 

Suspends  wire  tightly  5  inches  above  top 
board  of  Gate.  Easily  attached  to  any  size 
“CAN’T-SAG”  Gate. 

Just  write  your  name  and  address  in  this  coupon 
or  on  a  post-card  and  mail  it  to  me  at  once. 
See  how  every  part  of  the  CAN’T-SAG  Gate  is 
built  in  my  big  factory.  See  how  you  can  build  your  own  CAN’T-SAG_  Gates  with  the  Gate 
Steels  I  furnish  and  save  money.  Sending  for  this  free  book  will  not  obligate  you  in  any  way. 
Write  for  a  copy  today.  Address,  ALVIN  V.  ROWE.SPresident, 

,  ROWE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

A  2714  Adams  Street  GALESBURG,  ILL. 

^  Also  Manufaetursrs  of  Rowe’s  “New  Idea”  Valveless  Hog  Oilers 


Catalog  Sent  Free 


Read  What  Users  Say 

Rowe  Mtg.  Co.,  Galeeburir,  III. 

Gentlemen;— The  Can’t  Sag  Gate  is  the  finest 
thing  in  the  gate  line  I  ever  saw  and  is  entirely 
satisfactory  and  I  will  want  more  of  them  soon . 
In  fact,  I  am  going  to  use  nothing  but  CAN’T- 
SAGS  m  the  future.  ItespcctfulTy  yours, 

J.  R.  GROUND,  Mgr.,  Oakland  Farms, 
Hagerstown,  Md. 


Rowe  Mfg.  Co.,  Galesburg,  Ill, 

Dear  Sirs: — In  regard  to  the  “CAN’T-SAG’’, 
Gates.  I  like  them  fine.  I  see  no  signs  of  sag¬ 
ging.  I  have  12  in  use  around  my  barn  and  have 
put  them  to  some  pretty  hard  tests,  and  they 
show  no  signs  of  sagging  down.  A  good  many 
have  taken  notice  of  them  and  they  all  say 
they  are  the  only  gates  to  have  on  a  farm. 

C.  H.  COBB.  Springfield,  Ind. 


Rowe  Mfg.  Co.,  Galesburg,  Ill. 

Gentlemen:  —  Having  used  four  of  your 
“CAN’T-SAG”  Gates  around  the  feed  lots 
where  they  are  constantly  being  rubbed  against 
by  hogs,  cattle  and  horses  1  am  well  pleased. 
'They  are  flexible,  yet  very  strong.  I  have  been 
using  the  gas-pipe  and  iron  gates  for  several 
years  and  nave  never  vet  found  one  durabh 
enough  to  make  them  a  profitable  investment 
where  stock  could  get  at  them.  The  “CAN’T- 
SAG”  Gates  are  very  satisfactory  and  1  assure 
you  I  shall  continue  using  them. 

C.  E.  CARPENTER,  New  Berlin,  Ill. 
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A  Vision  of  the  Coming  Spring 
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D.B. BRAND 
ALFALFA  SEED 
99.50% PURE. 
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The  World 

clamors  for  Food  for  man  and  beast  at  higher  prices  than  have  prevailed  during  ;he  last  fifty  years.  The  market  is  at 
oiir  very  doors.  The  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  is  here.  Kvery  Farmer  should  plant  every  available  acre  this  spring  and 
plan  to  raise  the  biggest  crops  he  ever  grew.  The  Best  Seeds  grow  Bumper  crops. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Farms 

comprising  nearly  2,000  acres  of  the  choicest  land  in  the  famous  Genesee  valley  country  of  Western  New  \  ork  are 

Headquarters  For  Farm  Seeds 

over  100,000  bushels  in  stock,  of  one  quality  only,  and  that  the  highest  grade  obtainable,  which  we  sell  direct 

From  our  Farms  to  Yours 

subject  to  our  famous  ten-day-test-money-back-if-you-want-it  guarantee  at  lower  prices  than  the  same  quality  can  be 

bought  for  elsewhere.  ...  ...  .  •  •  i  i  i  •  i 

Our  business  policy  of  selling  the  highest  grade  Farm  Seeds  for  the  lowest  possible  prices  consistent  with  the  higli- 

est  possible  quality  has  built  up  for  us  during  the  last  25  years,  the  largest  strictly  mail  order  Farm  Seed  1  rade  m 
this  country,  and  we  would  like  to  number  you  among  our  customers. 

20,000  Bushels  Dibble's  D.  B.  Brand  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Grass  Seeds,  D.  "b.  Brand  sold  last  year  was  above  99.70). 

Northern  grown,  hardy,  vigorous,  “The  Cream  of  the  Crop.”  Every  bag  tested  in  our  own  Laboratory  by  a  member  of 
our  Firm,  an  expert  seed  analyst  wdio  is  a  graduate  of  Cornell  and  Wisconsin. 

Dibble’s  D.  B.  Brand  Seeds  are  “dependable  Seeds,”  the  kind  we  sow  on  our  own  farms  to  produce  an  annual  Hay 
Crop  of  a  thousand  tons,  500  of  which  is  Alfalfa.  100  acres  of  Alfalfa  on  one  of  our  Farms  has  been  pronounced  by  dis¬ 
interested  experts— “The  best  hundred  acres  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.”  Why  not  get  your  Alfalfa  Se^  from 
successful  Eastern  Alfalfa  growers,  thereby  getting  hardy,  acclimated  seed  that  will  thrive  on  your  Farm.  Dibbles 
New  Book  on  “Alfalfa  Culture  For  Eastern  Farmers,”  tells  you  just  how  to  grow  it.  ^  .  , 

D.  B.  Brand  Seeds  are  used  on  the  Cornell  College  Farms.  The  New  York  State  Experiment  Station  uses  them 
for  their  extension  w'ork,  and  we  sell  thousands  of  Farmers,  Granges  and  Farmers’  Clubs  annually.  Our  prices  will  save 
you  money.  New  cotton  bags  free. 

35,000  Bushels  Dibble’s  Seed  Oats  New  Heavyweight,  S,r’Graif;L'e'’lwre:)wTMie^^^ 

thoroughly  recleaned,  straw  strong,  stiff  and  sturdy,  wonderful  yielder.  Eight  different  crops  have  been  reported  to  us 
by  our  customers  in  the  Middle  and  New  England  States  of  yields  of  over  100  bushels  per  acre.  In  our  own  township. 
Heavyweights  have  yielded  115  bushels  per  acre  when  common  oats  turned  out  less  than  60. 

Prices _ 100  lb.  (the  proper  amount  to  seed  one  acre),  $3.50;  10  bushels  or  over,  $1.10  per  bushel.  Bags  Free. 

nikkla’o  Turanl^atk  Tanhirv  extra  early  with  thin-hulled  grain,  weighing  34-38  lb.,  splendid  cropper.  Many  of  our  cus- 
1/1 D Die  S  IWcIlUclil  l/CIUUIj,  toniers  have  reported  yields  of  from  80-100  bushels  per  acre,  and  one  of  our  neighbors  dehv- 
ered  to  our  seed  house,  440  bushels  recleaned  grain  from  a  four-acre  field.  On  our  own  farms,  growing  150  acres  a  year 
for  the  last  ten  years,  the  average  yield  was  above  60  bushels  per  acre  or  more  than  twice  the  average  of  the  United  States 

for  the  same  period.  ,  r 

Price— 214  bu.  bag  (enough  for  one  acre,  $2.50);  10  bushels  or  over,  90c  per  bushel;  bags  free. 

nnn  Rnckalc  HiKklo’c  rnm  pedigree  stock,  northern  grown  for  northern  Farmers,  acclimated,  produces  ears 

^U,UUU  DUbneib  UlUUlCb  IJCCU  ViUllI,  ^g  g^alks,  every  lot  tested  in  our  own  Laboratory,  both  for  germination 

and  moisture  content,  90%  germination  guaranteed.  (Average  all  samples  tested  to  date  above  95%)  “the  best  money  can  buy.” 

Best  eight  varieties  for  the  Crop  or  the  Silo: 


Dibble’s  Early  Yellow  Dent. 
Dibble’s  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent. 
Dibble’s  Improved  Learning. 
Dibble’s  Big  Red  Dent. 

Dibble’s  Mammoth  White  Dent. 


f  Bushel,  $2.00. 

1  2  bu.  bag,  $3.50. 

-i  10  bushels  or  over,  $1.65  per  bushel. 
Special  proposition  to  Granges  and 
Farmers’  Clubs  in  50-100  bushel  lots. 


^C)\7 


Dibble’s  New  Drought  Proof  Yellow  Dent,  bushel,  $3.00;  2  bu.  bag,  $5.00. 

Dibble’s  Mammoth  Yellow  Flint,  bushel,  $3.00;  2  bushels  or  over,  $2.50  per  bu. 

Dibble’s  White  Flint,  extra  early,  bushel,  $2.25 ;  2  bushels  or  over,  at  $2.00  per  bu. 

New  bags  free  of  course.  Samples  Free. 

CA  AAA  RiiokAto  Aikklo’c  OoAfl  Pntafnoc  northern  grown  from  selected  stock  Seed,  every  bushel  saved  from  fields  that 
bUjUUU  DUSuCIS  UlDDlC  S  OCCQ  lOlHlOCS  free  from  blight.  Early  ,  Ohio,  Irish  Cobbler,  Early  Rose,  Manistee, 

Bovee,  Queen,  Moneymaker  Giant,  Mountain,  Gold  Coin,  Uncle  Sam,  Rural  New-Yorker,  Carman,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
and  Dibble’s  Russet,  the  best  potato  for  main  crop  now  in  cultivation. 

n^kkl/t’o  Rovm  PofolAVT  tbe  leading  strictly  Farm  Seed  Book  of  the  year  contains  up-to-the-minute  information 

iMDDie  S  rarni  oceu  CdldlUg  every  Farmer  should  have  before  he  spends  a  dollar  for  Farm  Seeds.  It  is  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated*  iitany  pictures  in  colors,  descriptions  written  by  our  Edward  F.  Dibble,  a  practical  Farmer  of  thirty  years  expe- 
rieiice,  a  Farm  Seed  Catalog  for  business  Farmers.  Dibble’s  New  Book  Alfalfa  Culture  for  Kast- 
ern  Farmers,”  and  ten  samples  of  Dibble’s  Farm  Seeds  for  testing  Free.  Just  say  on  a  postal  card— 

“Send  the  Books  and  Samples,”  and  address — 


Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

No  War  Prices  on  Dibble^s  Farm  Seeds.  Buy  Direct.  Save  Money 
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The  Spraying  Problem 

High  Grade  Apples 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  METHODS.— The  business 
of  growing  apples  is  attended  with  many  dis- 
eouragements.  For  many  at  the  ilis.  fortunately, 
good  remedies  have 
been  provided  and  the 
greatest  factor  of  all  in 
the  production  of  good 
fruit  is  thorough  spray¬ 
ing.  Methods  and  mate¬ 
rials  have  become  pret¬ 
ty  well  known.  Though 
we  have  not  yet  come 
to  the  end  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  to  use,  or 
of  perfection  of  machin¬ 
ery  with  which  to  ap¬ 
ply  the  materials,  man¬ 
ufacturers  are  meeting 
our  needs  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  They  h  a  v  e 
given  us  so  m  e  fine 
spraying  equipments 
and  are  making  im¬ 
provements  as  necessity 
demands.  The  scienti¬ 
fic  men,  working  side 
by  side  with  gx*owers, 
seeking  for  the  right 
chemicals  and  combina¬ 
tions  that  may  be  used 
with  safety  to  fruit  and 
foliage,  and  insure 
death  to  insects  and 
fungi,  are  the  salt  of 
the  earth.  While  we 
have  to  be  constantly 
looking  for  ways  that 
may  be  better  in  the 
control  of  old  troubles, 
and  for  remedies  for 
new  insects  and  dis¬ 
eases  of  which  we  have 
a  pretty  constant  suc¬ 
cession,  my  first  sug¬ 
gestion  is  for  the  or- 
chardist  to  adopt  no  in¬ 
novations.  Stick  to  the 
chemTcals  that  are  safe, 
and  go  slow  with  the 
things  that  do  not  have 
the  specific  sanction  of 
the  scientific  men. 

FACTORS  IN¬ 
VOLVED.— It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  advise  a  man 
how  to  do  his  spraying, 
because  of  the  many 
factors  involved,  both 
seen  and  foreseen.  In 
a  general  way,  how¬ 
ever,  it  can  be  said  that 
after  one  has  had  a 
long  experience  with  a 
certain  kind  of  work, 
doing  it  intelligently, 
having  constantly  in 
view  the  attainment  of 
best  results,  and  gets 
those  results,  he  should 
have  established  in  his 
mind  certain  ideas 
which  he  must  believe 
in,  and  which  he  can 
projierly  jiass  along  to 
others.  My  story  shall 
bo  from  my  own  exper¬ 
ience,  and  from  what  I 
have  also  learned  by 
careful  study  of  the 
work  of  scientific  or- 

chardists  elsewhere,  and  it  relates  to  apples  in  par¬ 
ticular. 

SPRAY  MATERIALS. — Until  the  last  year  we  in 
the  Hudson  River  Valley  have  not  been  seriously 
disturbed  by  fungus  troubles.  Except  for  insects 


our  apples  have  been  clean  and  good.  Our  standard 
spraying  materials  are  lime-sulphur,  arsenate  of 
lead  and  tobacco  extract,  and  where  correctly  ap-, 
plied  they  have  assuredly  held  in  control  most  of 
the  bad  thing.s.  My  trees  are  ,as  perfectly  sprayed 
as  it  is  in  the  power  of  man  to  accomplisli  and  the 


Picking  Northwestern  Greenings  in  a  New  Jersey  Orchard.  Fig.  110.  See  page  317 


above  are  the  materials  that  I  depend  on.  I  have 
never  counted  the  cost  when  it  conies  to  spraying, 
and  the  returns  are  ample;  it  is  the  best  orchard 
investment  I  can  make.  Ihiless  some  vagary  of  na¬ 
ture  upsets  things  and  destroys  my  faith,  I  shall 


stay  by  this  program ;  will  not  use  other  things  un¬ 
til  I  have  to.  The  past  season  the  apples  of  every 
district  in  the  State  of  New  York  were  spotted  and 
fungused  due  to  unfavoi-able  weather  influences, 
and  a  great  i>ercentage  of  the  crop  matured  as  low- 
grade  and  unmarketable.  Even  our  Hudson  Valley 

orchards  for  the  first 
time  produced  this  un¬ 
clean  fruit.  There  were 
from  my  own  observa¬ 
tion  orchards  owned  by 
Specialists  who  are  fol¬ 
lowing  out  best  meth¬ 
ods  of  culture,  that  in¬ 
clude  correct  and  thor¬ 
ough  spraying  and  the 
use  of  the  above  chem¬ 
icals,  which  produced 
beautiful  crops  of  splen¬ 
did  clean  apples.  To 
mention  my  own  case: 

I  attribute  to  the  cumu¬ 
lative  effects  of  good 
spraying  for  a  number 
of  years  the  fact  that 
in  a  total  crop  of  G.OOO 
barrels  produced  in  my 
good  orchards  not  one 
dozen  barrels  had  to  be 
unclassed  on  account  of 
fungus  spots. 

INSECT  ERADICA¬ 
TION. — ^The  vigor  with 
which  we  have  followed 
out  our  dormant  spray 
work  immediately  pre¬ 
vious  to  bud  breaking, 
with  concentrated  lime- 
sulphur  used  one  gal¬ 
lon  to  8^  of  water, 
has  apparently  eradi¬ 
cated  from  our  orchards 
the  San  Jos6  and  ali 
other  scale  insects,  and 
has  kept  out  entirely 
the  apple-tree  tent- 
caterpillars  that  were 
defoliating  trees  every¬ 
where.  Where  egg 
masses  are  deposited  on 
my  trees  by  flying  moths 
fro  m  neighboring  in¬ 
fested  districts  in  every 
case  lime-sulphur  will 
kill  the  m.  or  enfeeble 
them  so  that  they  die 
soon  after  hatching. 
Having  so  much  area  to 
cover  some  of  this 
spraying  must  be  done 
just  a  little  earlier  than 
I  like,  but  in  the  last 
few  days  as  buds  are 
greening  and  insect  life 
is  developing  we  add  to 
the  mixture  three  to 
four  pounds  of  arsenate 
of  lead  to  each  50  gal¬ 
lons.  and  tobacco  ex¬ 
tract.  a  little  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  pint, 
to  each  100  gallons.  I 
use  a  little  more  ai'sen- 
ate  of  lead  than  is  gen- 
ei’ally  recommended,  hut 
have  found  no  disjxd- 
vantage  in  it,  and  few¬ 
er  of  the  bud-moths,  the 
canker-worm.s.  green 
apple  worms,  leaf-rol¬ 
lers.  etc.,  escape.  We 
also  get  many  of  the 
redbugs  and  aphids  and 

tungus  spores  do  not  find  easy  lodgement 
PINK  SPRAYING.— If  possible  follow  with  an¬ 
other  light  spniying  in  a  few  days  when  leaves  are 
larger  and  before  the  blossoms  show — the  “pink 
spraying”  it  is  called — using  {Continued  on  page  3S5. ) 
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^  The  Everbearing  Strawberry 

A  Calm  Statement  About  It 

('an  you  give  me  any  information  in  regard  to  rais¬ 
ing  everbearing  strawberries  on  a  commercial  basis? 
I  set  out  some  last  year,  manured  heavily  with  stable 
manure,  no  runners  cut,  and  plants  made  a  great  many 
runners  but  few’ berries,  ('an  you  give  me  information 
as  to  i)rei)arati()n  of  soil,  fertilization,  cultivation,  cut¬ 
ting  runners,  etc.,  and  amount  of  fruit  to  expect  per 
KHM)  ])lants  under  normal  conditions?  When  raised 
bv  the  hill  system  are  plants  only  good  for  the  year  set 
or  will  they  bear  second  year,  Spring  and  Fall?  Do 
yon  advise  hill  system?  S.  D.  G. 

I’rince.ss  Anne,  Md. 

Commercial  culture.— Tins  matter  of 

growing  everbearing  strawberries  on  a  commer¬ 
cial  basis  is  a  live  question.  People  want  to  know 


Everbearing  Strawberry  Progressive.  Fig.  Ill 

whetlnu'  these  everbearers  really  are  of  value  to 
the  commercial  grower.  To  date  very  few  commer¬ 
cial  growers  have  had  enough  experience  with  them 
to  be  able  to  give  facts  and  figures  showing  ju.st 
what  they  will  do.  At  first  many  doubted  whether 
strawberries  could  bo  grown  in  tlie  Fall.  It  took 
several  yetirs  to  prove  to  the  jiverage  person  that 
it  could  be  done  and  was  Iteing  done.  Usually  a 
man  had  to  see  before  he  believed.  After  that  it 
took  another  year  or  ,so  to  convince  the  public  that 
the  everbearers  were  really  satisfactory  berries  for 
the  home  garden.  At  the  present  time  nearly  every¬ 
one  admits  the  existence  of  everbearing  .sti-aw- 
berries,  and  their  value  for  the  home  garden,  but 
when  mentioned  as  a  commercial  proposition  he  has 
his  douhts.  It  will  take  two  or  three  years  of 
actual  demonstration  before  the  everbearers  I’eally 
win  favor  with  many  commercial  grower.s. 

POS.'^IRILITIES. — Personally  I  feel  .sure  ever- 
b(‘!iring  strawberi-ies  will  eventually  replace  the 
.standai'd  sorts  with  many  commercial  gi'owers.  Our 
Own  experience  has  been  identical  with  that  of 
many  other  growei’s.  I  will  give  it  brieflj'  and  in 
so  doing  may  give  the  reason  why  so  few  commer¬ 
cial  growers  have  been  able  to  give  complete  re- 
jxU’ts  on  their  experience  in  producing  the  fruit  of 
fhese  interesting  1)erries.  To  simplify  matters  I 
will  mention  bnt  two  varieties,  Super!)  and  Pro- 
gi-essive.  Taking  the  country  as  a  whole  these  are 
the  two  most  successful  varieties.  There  are  a 
score  of  others.  Superb  and  Progressive  differ 
greatly  in  their  habits  of  gipwth  and  preference  for 
soils. 

“SUPERB.” — In  1911  we  invested  in  plants  at  50 
cents  each,  and  tried  Superb  in  tlie  garden  on  very 
light  sandy  soil  that  was  heavily  manured.  We 
were  very  skeptical  about  the  Fall-bearing  propo- 
.sition,  and  when  those  plants  began  to  bear  large 


A  Bridge  Grafted  Apple  Tree.  Fig.  112.  See  page  320. 
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beautiful  berries  in  midsummer  we  could  hardly 
believe  our  eyes.  They  were  as  large  and  firm  as 
Spring  bei-ries,  and  we  immediately  decided  to  set 
out,  the  following  Spring,  all  the  plants  we  could 
grow.  In  1912  we  set  about  5(K>  plants  under  field 
conditions  on  sand.v  soil  a  little  heavier  and  a  little 
damper  than  in  the  garden.  We  set  these  berries 
along  one  side  of  a  large  block  of  Oandy  and  Chesa¬ 
peake.  We  gave  them  the  same  treatment  we  did 
the  other.s.  We  cut  no  blossoms  and  let  all  run¬ 
ners  set  that  were  produced.  The  result  was  a 
good  lot  of  berries  all  through  the  Summer,  and  a 
good  bed  of  plants,  about  e<iual  to  Candy,  but  bet¬ 
ter  than  Chesapeake.  That  Fall  a  few  (juarts  of 
ripe  berries  were  exhibited  at  the  county  fair,  and 
then  came  a  demand  for  ])lants  that  took  nearlj’ 
half  the  plants  produced. 

FURTHER  EXPERIENCE. — In  191.2  about  an 
acre  of  Superb  was  planted.  We  gathered  more 
than  enough  berries  that  Summer  to  pay  expen.ses 
on  that  acre,  and  that  Avithout  any  attempt  to  cut 
runners  or  •blossoms;  just  simply  left  them  alone 
as  we  do  other  sorts.  In  June  of  that  year  Ave  had 
an  opportunity  to  see  Avhat  Superb  Avould  do  for 
the  Spring  crop.  After  seeing  Ave  Avei-e  sorry  we 
had  not  planted  much  more  than  an  acre.  Superb 
far  outyielded  both  Candy  and  Chesapeake  under 
same  conditions  and  judging  from  that  one  crop 
Superb  Avas  far  more  desirable  as  a  Spring  cropper 
alone  than  anything  Ave  had  on  the  place.  In  1914 
Ave  set  quite  a  large  block  in  Superb,  but  did  not 
haA’e  a  chance  to  see  hoAv  the  acre  set  in  191.2  Avould 
have  fruited  for  S])ring  crop.  This  came  about 
as  the  result  of  the  .sale  of  the  feAV  plants  in  191.3. 
The  small  lots  sold  in  the  Spring  fruited  during 
the  Summer  and  by  Fall  orders  for  i)lants  began  to 
])()ur  in  from  tho.se  aa'Iio  had  tided  them,  and  from 
others  Avho  saAA’  them  in  fruit.  3'he  re.sult  A\’as 
jiractically  all  the  plants  on  that  acre  Avere  sold. 
Duly  old  mother  plants  AA-ere  left  to  fimit.  An  ac¬ 
count  Avas  kept  of  herries  sold  in  the  Summer  and 
Fall  of  1914,  and  the  result  Avas  .$143.75  net  per 
acre.  We  expected  great  results  from  the  Spring 
crop  of  1915  from  this  block  of  Superb,  as  aa’o  had 
a  good  bed  Avith  plants  just  thick  enough  for  good 
fruit,  but  it  never  materialized,  for  again  Ave  did 
the  unexpected  thing.  {Continued  on  pof/e  32.'f.) 

Carnation  Growing 

Not  an  easy  crop.— The  farmer  or  begin¬ 
ner  Avith  a  greenhouse  is  doubtle.ss  at  times 
at  a  loss  to  knoAv  just  Avhat  crops  to  grow,  Avhat 
difliculties  may  be  encountered  and  results  expected 
from  each  crop.  Vegetables,  and  vegetable  plants 
luiA'e  been  treated  uiion  se\’eral  occasions  in  these 
columns,  and  AA’ithout  doubt  they  are  the  crops  that 
should  be  attempted  by  the  beginner,  until  he  be¬ 
comes  familiar  Avitli  the  various  reipiisites  of  in¬ 
door  gardening.  The  carnation  is  often  selected  by 
the  man  of  little  experience  as  an  easy  and  profit¬ 
able  crop  to  groAv.  We  have  been  groAving  carna¬ 
tions  many  years,  and  do  not  find  them  as  easy  to 
groAA'  noAA'  as  10  or  12  yea  is  ago,.^Ar  eA’en  longer  than 
that.  The  cause  is  in  the  advancement  made  in 
improving  this  fioAver  by  continually  having  neAV  va¬ 
rieties  offered  for  sale.  These  neAV  varieties  occa¬ 
sionally  have  merit,  but  more  often  enrich  the  in- 
ti-oducers  only,  Avhile  the  purchaser  loses  his  money, 
time  and  A'aluable  space  as  aa’cII.  Through  this  con¬ 
tinual  effort  to  improve  this  fioAver,  many  traits  of 
older  A’arieties  have  been  lost,  and  the  neAA'  ones  are 
more  ditlicult  to  groAv ;  appear  to  be  less  disease  re¬ 
sistant,  and  do  not  bloom  nearly  as  freshly  as  the 
varieties  of  a  decade  ago.  !Many  of  our  present 
day  varieties  produce  their  floAvei-s  in  crops,  Avhich 
is  an  excellent  fault  if  Ave  can  get  that  crop  on  the 
market  at  the  right  time,  though  usually  Ave  have 
feAA’'  fioAA’ers  AA’hen  AA’e  should  haA’e  them,  and  many 
when  the  market  is  overstocked. 

COiNIPARISON  WITH  ROSES.— If  it  Avere  pos¬ 
sible  for  some  one  to  put  carnation  culture  upon 
such  a  AA’ell  timed  basis  as  rose  culture  is  at  pres¬ 
ent.  he  Avould  have  an  opportunity  to  make  a  de¬ 
cent  living  from  a  moderate-sized  greenhou.se,  pro¬ 
vided  he  could  do  it  each  sea.son.  A  very  success¬ 
ful  I'ose  groAver  informed  me  recently  that  from  one 
block  of  Killarney  plants  that  they  had  timed  for 
Christmas,  they  liegan  cutting  the  Wednesday  be¬ 
fore  Christmas,  and  had  the  entire  crop  cut  by 
Sunday  evening.  It  Avas  a  pretty  large  block  of 
plants,  but  then  they  cut  20,000  floAvers  in  those 
five  days,  Avhich  meant  an  average  of  quite  a  feAV 
floAvers  per  plant.  Any  carnation  groAver  Avho  could 
cut  one  floAver  per  plant  average  from  his  entire 
place  during  Christmas  Aveek  Avould  consider  him¬ 
self  fortunate  indeed.  An  average  of  one  floAver  iier 
plant  during  the  Avhole  month  of  December  is  even 
higher  than  the  majority  of  the  groAvers  get. 

VARIETIES. — ^The  varieties  groAvn  most  exten- 
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sively  at  present  are  Matchless  for  Avhite,  and 
White  Wonder,  which  is  a  much  freer  bloomer, 
though  it  does  not  keep  as  well.  Dark  pink,  Mrs. 


The  Bear  Tree  .  Fig.  113.  See  page  315 

C.  W.  Ward  is -the  leader,  being  a  color  most  in 
demand,  and  a  Avonderful  keeper,  though  at  present 
one  of  the  least  profitable  varieties  to  groAv.  It  is 
a  sloAV  groAver  and  a  very  .shy  bloomer.  Northport 
is  darker  in  shade,  having  a  cerise  cast,  but  is  a 
much  freer  bloomer,  as  AA'ell  as  a  good  keeper. 
Miss  Theo,  introduced  last  season  as  a  free  bloom¬ 
ing,  medium  size  rose  pink,  gives  promise  of  ful¬ 
filling  the  description  of  the  introducers,  and  Avill 
likely  be  groAvn  quite  extensively  next  season.  In 
the  light  pink  class  Enchantress  Supreme  is  .su¬ 
preme.  It  is  so  easy  to  groAV,  is  a  desirable  .shade, 
free  blooming  midAvinter  variety  and  has  so  much 
to  commend  it,  that  in  a  .season  or  tAVo  it  is  likely 
too  manj'  Avill  be  planted,  AA’ith  a  consopient  over¬ 
supply  of  the  floAvers,  Pink  Delight  is  the  carna¬ 
tion  supreme  today,  though  groAvn  by  feAver  flor¬ 
ists  than  any  other  popular  variety.  The  cause  of 
this  is  extreme  difliculty  of  rooting  the  cuttings. 
Several  large  Ngav  England  gro Avers  almost  spe¬ 
cialize  in  this  variety,  as  it  is  very  free,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  the  best  keeper  Ave  have  today,  ahvays  selling 
as  high  as  or  higher  than  any  other  A’ariety,  and 
this  includes  all  the  neAv  ones  introduced  since  Pink 
Delight  Avas  jmt  on  the  market.  Our  commission 
house  is  making  an  effort  to  have  as  many  groAV(>rs 
as  possible  produce  stock  of  it,  and  have  offered 
their  services,  either  free  or  in  a  very  nominal  Avay, 
in  getting  rooted  cuttings  for  anyone  aa'Iio  consigns 
to  them.  Nancy  is  a  ncAV  one  of  last  year’s  intro¬ 
duction  from  the  originator  of  IMnk  Delight,  the 
color  is  the  same,  stem  good,  flOAver  not  quite  as 
large,  plant  larger,  and  roo'ts  easily.  Time  alone 
Avill  tell  Avhich  Avill  Avin  out,  though  it  is  a  safe  bet 
that  the  man  Avho  can  root  Pink  Delight  Avill  groAv 
it  for  years  to  come.  There  is  only  one  varigated 
variety  on  the  mai’ket  today  that  is  of  value,  Ben- 
ora,  AAdiite  ground  AA'ith  scarlet  stripes,  an  admir¬ 
able  variety  in  every  respect  except  color,  Avhich 
Avould  not  sell  in  large  quantity.  Princess  Dagmar 
is  probably  the  leading  crimson.  In  scarlet  there 
are  a  number  of  varieties  (Continued  on  page  .326.) 


A  Free  Blooming  Rose.  Fig.  1 14 
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Cultivating  the  Apple  Orchard 

Practices  in  Western  New  York 

WOKKIN<;  F(»It  KKSrLTS.— As 
factors  in  the  iirixlucfion  of  a 
cro])  of  apples  in  Western  New  York, 
spraying  uiui  cultivation  are  fully  as 
imj)ortant  as  the  various  operations  of 
harvesting.  We  spray  to  pro<luce  fruit 
free  from  hleniishes.  and  we  cultivate 
to  i>roduce  fruit  of  good  size  and  of 
as  good  color  as  jiossihhv  In  a  normal 
s(>ason  it  is  jiossihle  to  arrange  tin' 
operations  of  cultivation  and  secxling 
down  so  as  to  decide  in  very  large 
part  the  character  of  the  fruit  pro¬ 
duced.  In  a  peai'  orchard,  a  very 
small  change  in  the  tinu‘  of  six'ding 
(iown  may  mean  a  difference  of  many 
tons  in  the  product  and  a  much  great¬ 
er  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
fi-uit  produced.  In  such  a  season  as 
lOlO  we  can  only  do  what  is  ]»(tssihle 
and  hope  for  the  best. 

SI’KIXtt  OK  FATJ.  PLOW  INC.— 
TlH're  is  much  discussion  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  merits  of  Spring  and  Fall  ]il ow¬ 
ing.  Si)ring  is  the  hurry  time,  and  if 
some  of  the  work  can  I'e  as  well  done 
in  the  Fall  it  will  relieve  the  luvssure 
next  Si)ring.  The  question  then  arises, 
what  ohjections  are  there  to  plowing 
ai»i)le  orchards  in  the  Fall?  There 
seem  to  he  two.  There  is  a  little  dan¬ 
ger  of  Wint(M-  in.iury  to  the  roots  if 
they  are  exi»osed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow  where  the  idowing  is  away 
from  the  tree.s.  A  Avriter  in  a  recent 
number  of  .some  periodical  mentions  a 
severe  case  of  Winter  injuiw  ajqiar- 
ently  due  (o  digging  away  the  earth 
from  around  some  trees  dn  search  of 
grubs  lat(‘  in  the  Fall.  The  greatest 
objection,  however,  is  in  the  matter  of 
control  of  ajqde  scab.  It  is  generally 
bcdieved  by  those  Avho  have  studied 
tlu'  'matter,  Rhat  this  disease  liveKi 
over  Winter  only,  or  almost  entii’ely. 
in  the  old  leaves.  About  all  the.se  are 
on  tlie  ground  when  Spring  plowing 
time  comes,  hut  in  man.v  cases  half 
or  more  are  on  the  trees  when  it  woxdd 
he  i)()ssihle  to  plow  in  the  Fall.  .\iv 
ple  leaves  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  in  Si)ring  or  early  Summer  are 
a  great  danger  t(t  the  next  crop,  hut 
if  they  can  he  covered  with  soil  for 
three  or  four  weeks  they  lose  their 
jxiwer  to  do  harm  and  become  good 
fertilizer. 

SCAR  INFECTIOX.— In  the  early 
part  of  191,5  on  this  farm  there  wjis 
but  one  time  when  conditions  Av«‘r<‘ 
riglit  for  .scab  infection.  In  most  of 
the  orchards  there  were  enoxigh  spores 
.set  free  at  tjiis  time  to  insure  a  good 
croj)  of  stH*ondary  infection  when  the 
wet  season  came  later.  In  one  block 
of  X^orthern  Sp.v,  however,  this  early 
1  er'od  produced  eidy  ti  single  strip 
of  infected  .aiq'Ies.  about  50  feet  Avide 
extending  across  the  block  almost 
])arallel  Avith  the  roAvs  and  imintiug 
directly  to  a  single  Avild  tree  standing 
about  50  rods  Avest  of  the  Spy.s.  The 
block  of  Spys  AAjis  jilowed  early,  ;ind 
file  trees  are  headed  high  enough  s<» 
tinit  the  Avhole  field  could  he  Avorked 
thoroughl.A'.  and  it  .seems  that  ]»rac- 
ticall.v  OA’ery  infected  leaf  Avas  eoA-- 
ered  until  it  became  harmless.  A 
block  of  Rhode  Island  Greening  stands 
almost  alone.  On  the  east  it  borders 
a  small  orchard  Avhich  is  never  spr.-iy- 
ed.  On  the  west  there  is  :i  nari-ow 
belt  of  Avoods  separating  it  from  a 
neglected  orchard  about  100  rods  dis¬ 
tant.  Tho  belt  of  woods  is  about  fiA'e 
rods  Avide  and  about  inidAvay  between 
the  two  orchards.  In  1914  this  Green¬ 
ing  block  received  the  poorest  spray¬ 
ing  of  any  on  the  farm,  but  bore  the 
cler-nest  apples.  It  AA’as  ploAved  care¬ 
fully  early  in  the  season.  We  ])1oav 
our  oat  ground  or  land  that  is  to  be 
prepared  for  some  special  seeding  in 
the  Fall  and  try  to  get  to  plowing  the 
orchards  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
Spring.  {Continued  on  paye  S29.) 
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A  Champion  Peddler  and  His 
Motor  Truck 

STAR.TIX"G  YGFX’G. — The  champion 
peddlers  and  gardeners  around 
hoi-e  are  fAvo  hrntlie'rs.  Fred  and  Lester 
Shea.  I'oung  men  in  their  'teens, 
without  capital  or  experience,  the.v 
learned  Iioaa’  to  raise  stuff  b,v  raising 
it.  c  nd  hoAV  to  sell  b.A’  selling  it.  and 
the.A'  are  ])ast  masters  of  truck  sales¬ 
manship.  as  AA'ell  as  all-around  g.-ii'den 
hustlers.  Receijits  of  .$199  (>r  more  in 
a  da.v  were  not  unusual  in  the  ludgld: 
of  business.  The  past  season  they  had 
!i  light  motor  truck  ami  did  more  iaisi- 
ness  than  oA'er. 

FROSPEGTS  IX  RKI )D1.IXG.— The 
starting  ])oint  Avas  the  desire  of  the 
(dder  brother  to  pji.v  for  his  college 
educiition.  Ilis  tirst  thought  Avas  to 
work  in  a  shop  in  vacation,  an  outlook 
neither  very  profital»Ie  nor  attractive-. 
The  sight  of  .some  men  Avith  pu.sh  c.arts 
suggested  another  idea :  "'rhese  nn-n 
could  Avork  in  .shops,  but  tluw  ehui't. 
There  must  be  money  in  peddling.  It 
Avould  be  .safe  anyhow  if  aax-  r.iise  the 
stuff  instead  of  buying  it."  So  after 
making  AA'hat  inquiries  tlie.v  could 
about  prices  and  conditions.  th(>y 
started  in,  tlie  two  brothers  .and  :i 
.selling  partner  Avho.se  home  was  in 
the  large  market  town  .six  miles  aAvay. 
"X'one  of  us  kncAv  anything  .altout  the 
busines.s,”  admits  Fred,  "so  avc  had 
to  read  it  up.  We  got  all  the  farm 
liapers  .and  bulletins  Ave  could,  and 
looked  up  things  as  AA'e  Avt-nt  along. 
'I'he  famil.v  had  l*et‘n  t-xpressing  doubts, 
and  Avhen  the,v  saw  us  reading  Iioaa' 
to  raise  crops,  they  laughed  at  us  men- 
than  eA'er  for  tr.ving  to  lye  gardem>rs 
from  books.  But  they  stood  by  us  the 
best  they  could,  and  raised  $50  for  us. 
.and  our  .selling  partner.  Mux,  bor¬ 
rowed  .$50.  We  put  the  .$100  into  a 
cheap  hor.se  and  Avagon,  but  the  horse 
turned  out  not  good  for  much,  ;iud 
Ave  sold  him  at  a  loss.  Then  AA’e  hired 
a  horse  part  of  the  time  and  for  aAvhile 
AA'e  had  one  for  his  keep.  The  ganh-n- 
ixig  Avas  all  done  on  credit ;  the  pIoaa-- 
ing  of  the  sod  land,  the  seed,  the  fer¬ 
tilizer.  There  Avas  a  little  coav  and 
hen  manui-e  on  the  placi*,  and  Ave 
bought  a  little  hoi'se  manure  for  the 
hotbeds  Avhich  Ave  steirted  March  1 
for  our  Earliana  and  Stone  tomatoes. 
When  AV(>  Avere  .setting  out  tomatoes  in 
the  field  later,  somebod.v  let  out  the 
hens  Avhile  Ave  Avere  at  dinner,  and 
the.v  .spoiled  about  a  thousand  plants. 
We  felt  blue  at  first,  but  there 
Aven-  three  or  four  thousand  plants 
left,  and  they  were  good  money 
makers. 

IVORK  OFT  OF  SCHOOL  IIOFRS. 
— "Our  garden  av.is  a  four-acre  jileee 
that  AA'as  .sometimes  used  a.s  a  ball 
ground.  It  Avas  OAvned  b.A*  our  famil.v 
and  they  said  Ave  could  idant  it.  We 
Avere  going  to  .school  all  the  Spring, 
you  knoAA',  and  we  had  to  jdant  and 
tend  the  garden  the  best  Ave  could  be-* 
tAA'een  times.  We  began  earl.v  and 
Avorked  late.  Lester  Avorked  in  tln^ 
garden  and  I  peddled  the  stuff'  with 
the  help  of  my  friend  in  tlu*  market 
town.  By  the  time  the  AAMrk  became 
hai-dest  av> jvere  all  three  out  of  school 
and  Ave  all  Avorked  in  the  garden  aa’Iu'ii 
Ave  could.  At  first  AA'e  had, thought  tlie 
garden  would  suppl.v  the  route,  but 
w(*  Avere  soon  buying  more  tlian  Ave 
raised  of  some  things,  from  the  far¬ 
mers  and  from  the  small  garden.s.  We 
added  oranges  and  other  outside  fruit, 
and  bought  .some  southern  truck  earl.A' 
in  the  .sea.son.  aAvaiting  chances  to 
pick  up  bargains  in  such  things.  But 
our  own  garden  Avas  the  backbone  of 
the  business.  It  AA'as  most  all  cle:ir 
profit  except  for  our  labor,  and  Ave 
got  all  there  Avas  in  it.  The  peddler 
makes  more  out  of  it  than  the  grower, 
to  judge  by  the  prices  at  which  AA'e  Avere 
able  to  buy  some  of  the  truck  from 
the  fanners.  {Continued  on  paye  352.) 
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The  Pruning  of  Peach  Trees  Previous  to 
Planting  in  the  Orchard 

A  HYING  OPINIG^-JS. — There  is  considerable 
dillei’cnce  of  oitiiiinn  about  whicli  is  the  most 
d(‘sirab]<'  lieij;ht  at  which  to  prune  peach  trees  when 
iliey  are  i>lanted  in  the  orchard.  Most  authorities 


A  Double-worked  Tree  ai  Hope  Farm.  Fig.  119.  See  Page  316 


nj,'re('  to  the  extent  (hat  .ill  broken  i-oots  should  be 
cut  smooth  and  that  the  side  roots  should  be  iiruiied 
to  a  length  not  mnch  exceeding  six  inches.  It  is  the 
length  or  the  height  of  the  trunk  above  ground  over 
which  the  difloi'ence  of  ojiinion  occurs.  In  general, 
the  lieight  to  which  the  trunk  of  a  nursery  tree  is 
cut  at  the  time  of  planting  is  based  entirely  uiion 
the  ideal  of  the  grower  as  to  the  lieight  at  which 
he  desires  the  side  brandies  of  the  tree  to  develop. 

LOW  REAltlNG  KHANniKS.— All  fruitgrowers 
desire  to  have  the  fruit-bearing  surface  of  their 
trees  as  near  to  Ihi"  ground  as  possible,  and  some 
hold  the  opinion  that  the  liest  way  to  secure  this  is 
jlractically  to  eliminate  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and 
have  the  main  branches  start  almost  at  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  In  fact,  at  the  present  time  vei-y 
fmv  commercial  peach  growers  can  be  found  who 
form  the  heads  of  tlndr  trees  higher  than  24  inches. 
In  order  to  test  the  effect  of  cutting  back  peach  tribes 
at  different  heights  at  time  of  planting,  the  New 
.T(>rsey  State  Experiment  Station  undertook  exjieri- 
liients  in  lOl.*!  and  1914  with  trees  of  different  grades 
and  two  varieties. 

GR.VDING  TREES.— Grades  of  nursery  stock 
commonly  offered  for  sale  Avouhb  include  trees  of 
%,  Vi,  %f  %-inch  caliiier.  This  indicates  that 
%-inch  difference  in  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  com¬ 
monly  constitutes  a  different  grade.  Each  grade 
was  divided  into  seven  iiruning  treatments  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Not  iiruned :  cut  to  .‘lO-inch  trunks;  .SO-inch 
trunks;  24-inch  trunks;  IS-inch  trunks;  12-inch 
trunks,  and  0-inch  trunks.  Nursery  trees  of  the 
Ellierta  variety  Avere  selected  the  tirst  year.  One  lot 
were  trees  that  were  dug  in  the  Fall  and  stoi’ed  in  a 
large  nursery  store-house.  The  second  lot  were  in¬ 
tended  to  be  planted  as  freshly  dug  trees,  but  they 
became  considerably  dried  out  in  transit  and  so 
they  provided  a  test  ujion  trees  that  were  driiMl 
out  iirevious  to  planting. 

RESULTS  IN  191  .“I. — .\inong  the  stored  trees  the 
%-inch  grade  made  the  best  growth,  considering  tlu^ 
average  of  all  the  ]n-uning  treatments,  and  the  %- 
inch  trees  made  the  ]>oor(‘st  growth.  The  %-inch 
trees  Avere  almost  as  good  as  the  %-inch.  Of  the 
A’arious  jirnning  treatminits,  the  trees  iiruned  to  ,‘10- 
inch  trunks  Avhen  set  made  the  best  average  groAvth, 
while  the  trees  ]»rnned  to  IS-inch  trunks  made  the 
])oorest  gro’wth.  The  results  Avith  the  dried-out 
nursi'ry  trees  AA'ere  slightly  different.  Only 
of  the  %-inch  trees  Avere  alive  at  the  close  of  the 
season,  and  7S%  of  the  %-inch  grade.  All  of  the 
%-inch  trees  livcal,  and  they  made  the  best  average 
groAvth  of  any  grade  in  this  lot.  They  Avere  closely 
folloAved  in  rank  by  tbe  %-inch  grade.  This  exper¬ 
iment  clearly  demonstrated  that  small  trees  suffer 
more  seA’erely  AA'hen  they  are  allOAved  to  become  dry 
before  planting.  The  .‘10-inch  pruning  treatment 
made  the  best  aA^erage  growth  in  this  lot  of  trees, 
while  the  trees  “not  pruned”  made  the  poorest  av¬ 
erage  growth. 

ENPERIMENTS  IN  1914. — The  same  experiment 
Avas  repeated  in  1914  Avith  trees  of  the  Belle  of 
Georgia  variety  secured  freshly  dug  from  a  local 
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nursery  and  immediately  planted.  The  trees  of  the 
%-inch  grade  made  the  best  average  groAvth  in 
1914,  folloAved  by  the  %-inch  trees,  the  poorest  av¬ 
erage  groAA’th  being  made  by  the  %-inch  grade.  The 
lot  of  trees  Avith  the  trunks  cut  to  30  inches  made 
the  best  average  growth  of  any  of  the  pruning 
treatments,  Avhile  those  AA’ith  trunks  pruned  to  18 
inches  made  the  poorest,  aA'erage  growth.  These  re¬ 
sults  agree  AA’ith  tho.se  AA'hich  Avere  obtained  Avith 
the  stored  stock  planted  in  1913.  One  might  readily 
believe  that  there  Avould  be  a  I’egular  ascending  or 
descending  scale  of  groAA’th  from  the  six-inrii  treat¬ 
ment  to  the  not-pruned  treatment,  but  such  w.as  not 
the  case  in  a  single  instance.  The  18  and  24-inch 
treatments  tended  to  give  the  pooi’e.'-t  I’l'sults.  and 
it  AA’as  of  interest  to  find  the  reason  for  this. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THEE.— Examinations  Avcre 
made  to  determine  the  number  of  branches  Avliich 
dev’eloped  along  the  trunk  at  each  six-inch  s])ace, 
and  it  Avas  noted  that  A’ery  fcAA*  liranches  tendial  to 
form  at  the  12  to  IS-inch  space  upon  the  larger 
trees.  In  fact  some  trees  failed  to  develop  branch¬ 
es  Avithin  six  inches  of  the  to)*,  leaving  a  dead  stub 
above  the  point  Avhere  the  branches  deA'bloped.  'riiis 
indicated  that  the  cause  might  be  c-orrected  Avith 
the  develoimient  of  buds  and  branches  as  they  oc¬ 
curred  upon  the  nursery  trees.  Examinations 
.shOAved  that  the  12-18  inch  space  upon  one-year-old 
peach  trees,  e.specially  of  the  %  to  %-inch  grades, 
AA’as  a  point  of  vigorous  {('oniimn'd  on-  page  328.) 


The  Culture  of  the  Blueberry 

The  Infancy  of  a  Great  Business 
AMING  WILD  THING.'’^. — f'an  you  imagine  the 
first  American  Avho  dug  up  wild  plants  of  straAA’- 
berry  or  ra.spberry  and  started  to  tame  thcni  in  gar- 


Nursery-tree,  Showing  Well-formed  Buds  which  Did  Not  Make 
Branches.  Fig.  120 

(leu  culture?  It  probably  seemed  to  his  neighbors 
and  friends  such  a  foolish  Avaste  of  time  to  culti¬ 
vate  these  plants  Avhen  the  Avoods  and  fields  Avere 
alive  Avith  hardy  plants  Avhich  grcAV  like  Aveeds. 
Y(‘t  that  first  plant  tamer,  AvluAever  he  AA’as,  per¬ 
severed.  He  selected  and  planted  and  cultivated 
until  AA’hat  seemed  like  a  foolish  and  useless  en- 
terjirise  greAA'  into  a  A’ast  and  necessary  business. 
One  by  one  our  cultivated  fruits  have  been  brought 
in  from  the  Avilderness  against  the  protest  of  Na¬ 
ture  and  man  and  put  at  Avoi-k.  After  a  struggle 
these  Avild  things  put  on  the  harness  of  civilization 
and  helped  pull  mankind  nearer  to  comfort  and 
profit.  Noav  another  of  these  Avild  things  is  being 
taken  out  of  the  sAvainps  and  put  into  the  garden. 
This  is  the  blueberry.  We  may  uoav  see  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  business  AA’hich  is  lik«dy  to  change  the 
history  of  a  State,  or  at  least  one  section  of  it. 

.V  WOMAN’S  WORK.— At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Niov  .Tersey  State  Ilorticultnral  Society  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth  C.  White  of  New  Lis1>on  made  a  full  statement 
of  her  Avork  Avith  blueberries.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  stories  of  horticultural  development  ever 
giA’cn  in  this  country.  We  are  told  that  if  one  is  to 
do  great  Avork  in  any  line,  one  must  be  born  and 
trained  for  it,  for  there  are  few  cases  of  accident 
in  great  achieA’ement.  The  truth  of  this  seems  to  be 
demonstrated  in  the  case  of  Miss  White.  It  seems 
that  cranberry  and  blueberi*y  plants,  Avhile  dissim¬ 
ilar  in  habit  (one  a  traliing  vine,  the  other  a  tall 
bush)  belong  to  the  same  botanical  family.  Miss 
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White  may  be  called  a  cranberry  groAver  by  inher¬ 
itance.  Mox’e  than  CiO  years  ago  her  gi'andfather, 
.Tames  A.  FeiiAvick,  began  experimenting  Avith  cul- 
tiAmting  cranberries.  He  Avas  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  this  Avork  of  taming  the  cranberry  and  putting  it 
in  harness.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  FeiiAAdck’s  death  in 
1882  he  had  developed  40  acres  of  cranbcrrie.s.  Tbe 
care  of  them  fell  to  3Iiss  White’s  father,  ,Tos(*iih  .1. 
White.  Avho  lias  carried  on  Mr.  FenAvick's  Avoi-k  un¬ 
til  he  has  now  the  largest  bog  in  the  A\-orld. 

FATHER  AND  D-VUGllTER.— It  is  no  accnhmt 
that  the  granddaugliter  of  this  pioneer  in  cranberry 
culture  Avas  led  to  ado]tt  another  wildling  and  lay 
the  foundation  for  AA’hat  lu’omises  to  be  an  CA’en 
greater  business  than  cranberry  groAving.  Miss 
White  became  a  comrade  to  her  father.  They  Avere 
together  at  the  bog  Avhenever  possilde.  The  girl 
came  to  know  all  the  details  of  the  cranberry  cul¬ 
ture,  and  took  an  active  ]iart  in  tbe  business. 
Among  other  things  this  gaA’e  her  a  Avide  and  friend¬ 
ly  acquaintance  Avith  the  people  of  tin?  “piney” 
country  who  inck;  cranberries,  and  in  their  season 
go  after  Avild  huckleberries.  This  acquaintance 
]iroved  of  great  value  to  her  later — as  Ave  shall  see. 
^liss  White  says  that  she  and  her  father  often  dis¬ 
cussed  the  possibility  of  cultivating  the  swamp 
huckleberry.  They  sampled  berries  and  Avent  from 
Imsh  to  bush  after  various  siiecimens.  Only  uoav 
and  then  could  they  find  a  bush  AVith  ben-ies  of 
good  size  and  with  the  desired  “peachy’’  flavor.  'J'be 
great  majority  of  the  fruit  Avould  be  too  sour,  too 
fiat  and  tasteles.s,  or  too  small  to  be  of  any  com¬ 
mercial  value,  so  they  decided  that  it  Avas  hardly 
Avorth  AA’hile  to  .start,  esjiecially  since  they  did  not 
know  how  to  propagate  uoav  i>lants  fixAin  desirable 
bushes. 

.V  LESSON  FROM  THE  APPLE.— Of  course,  Avhen 
you  come  to  think  of  it,  this  same  thing  Avould  liaA’e 
been  true  of  se(‘dling  ajiples.  We  may  imagine  .some 
dreamer  or  Avise  man  starting  out  years  ago  to  find 
desirable  A’arieties  Avith  AA’hich  to  begin  apjde  cul¬ 
ture.  Tlie  Avoods  of  Ncav  England  Avere  full  of  seed¬ 
ling  trees,  but  thousands  must  be  tested  and  tried 
before  BaldAA’in  or  Rhode  Island  Greening  Avere 
found  by  chance.  Ilvidently  the  Avild  Idueberry  va¬ 
ried  as  greatly  in  character  and  habit  as  the  staal- 
ling  apple  trees  scattered  through  fields  and  Avoods. 
Profitable  cultiA’ation  Avas  possible  only  through 
finding  the  best  plants  and  learning  Iioav  to  pmpa- 
gate  from  them.  .Vs  Miss  White  s'ays — Avhen  the 
best  hnckleberry  bush  among  seA’eral  million  has 
been  located  in  some  .Tersey  SAvamj)  and  trans- 
plant«‘d  the  fruit  lamomes  the  aristocnitic  blue¬ 
berry. 

THE  SCJENTLST  .8TEPS  IN.— In  1911  Miss 
White  read  a  bulbuiu  by  Prof.  F.  ('.  Coville  on  “Ex¬ 
periments  in  Blueberry  Uulture’’  Avhich  gaA’e  her  an 


One  of  the  Cultivated  Blueberries.  Fig.  121 


entirely  ueAV  vieAV'  of  the  berry  and  its  needs.  As 
she  says: 

NeA’er  before  had  I  knoAA’ii  that  the  soil  of  our  bogs 
Avas  acid,  as  Avas  the  Avater  of  our  streams,  that  it  Ava.s 
this  which  made  our  bog  Avater  broAVU,  as  in  acid  water 
the  humus  is  held  in  solution  {Continued  on  poye  3.i0.) 
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Plant  Only  Quality  Apples 


Tractors  for  Orchard  Work 


Hydrangea  A  Yearly  Joy  to  the  Flower  Lover.  Fig.  122 

Fall  J’ipiiin,  llubbanlston.  King,  Greening,  Baldwin, 
Sutton,  Sp.v,  Jonatlian,  Wagener  and  Newtown  Pip- 
])in,  witli  ytill  other  varieties  of  as  high  grade,  and 
perliaps  other  as  desirable  qualities.  There  are 
perhaps  some  peoi)le  who  might  olgeet  to  m.v  put¬ 
ting  the  Baldwin  in  the  dessert  cdass,  but  I  state 
most  emphatirally  that  a  Baldwin,  if  picked  just 
at  the  time,  or  within  a  very  few  days  after  It  has 
attained  full  color,  is  well  within  that  class;  when 
picked,  as  it  very  often  is,  weeks  later  it  belongs 
in  the  Sheep  Nose  clas.s.  I  have  always  enter¬ 
tained  an  esi)ecially  kindly  feeling  for  the  Baldwin, 
l)ecause  s(»me  years  ago  I  {Continued  on  pane  S-i2.) 


Profit  From  Fine  Fruit 


The  fundamental  principle,  un¬ 
derlying  any  successful  busi¬ 
ness,  is  the  one  which  demands 
both  a  satisfied  seller  and  bu.ver. 

There  is  no  side-stepping  this, 
neither  can  there  be  any  modifica¬ 
tion  of  it.  When  I  planted  50  acres 
to  apples  some  years  ago,  I  de- 
teianined  that  my  future  customei*s 
at  least,  could  have  no  cause  for 
dissatisfaction ;  for  I  selected  only 
fruits  of  the  highest  qualit.v,  i’ii>eu- 
ing  in  their  proper  secpience,  and 
thus  far,  I  have  had  ever.v  reason 
to  he  satisfied  from  a  monetary 
point  of  view,  as  well  as  having  a 
satisfaction  that  cannot  so  well  be 
measured.  But  as  with  many  peo¬ 
ple  it  is  only  “money  that  talks,” 
let  me  say  that  this  year  T  received 
in  the  open  market  more  per  bar¬ 
rel  for  my  “A”  grade  than  I  asked 
for  my  “Fancy”  grade  at  pi-ivate 
sale — and  that  was  not  a  small 
I)rice!  So  satisfied  am  I — as  I  look 
into  the  future  of  the  apple  industry,  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  over-planting  that  Is  being  done — that  only 
high-grade  fruits  are  going  to  prove  profitable,  I 
would  not  accept  it  as  a  gift  if  anyone  were  to 
offer  to  .set  out  an  orchard  of  inferior  grades  and 
grow  it  to  maturity.  And  yet  .A'ear  after  year,  we 
see  great  blocks  of  poor  or  untested  varieties  .set 
out.  becau.se  the  trees  were  cheap  or  some  nurser.v- 
man  or  commi.ssion  merchant  had  said  they  were 
good,  while  all  about  were  varieties  that  had  been 
tested  for  generations  and  Imd  not  been  found 
wanting.  I  wonder  if  many  of  us  realize  that  in 
this  apple  industry,  which  is  great  enough  to  war¬ 
rant  a  well-organized  system  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  more  than  90%  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  that  is  done,  is  done  by 
the  very  lowest  grade  fruits  that  we 
have?  By  some  law  of  compen.sa- 
tion,  the  low-grade  apples  are  most 
brilliant  in  coloring  and  tough  in 
skin,  and  as  they  are  also  juiceless 
they  are  immune  to  luaii.se.s,  and 
con.secpiently  get  into  market  in  the 
best  possible  condition;  and  for 
these  qualities  are  selected  for  the 
fruit  stand  and  retail  stores.  In 
( onseijnenct*,  a  barrel  of  Wolf  lliv- 
er  is  sampled  by  a  hundred  fami¬ 
lies,  where  a  barrel  of  Spy  goes  to 
but  one. 

So  I  wi.sh  to  enter  a  plea  to  all 
aiiple  growers,  both  great  and  small, 
to  consider  well  the  matter  of  qual¬ 
ity  in  all  of  their  future  planting.s, 
that  they  may  help  to  adverti.se 
this  great  industry  in  the  best  and 
most  practical  way  possible,  by 
putting  into  the  hands  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  only  a  fruit  that  is  delicious 
in  flavor  and  aroma  and  delightful 
in  texture.  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  an.v  .section  anywhere, 
where  the  apple  can  be  profitably 
grown,  where  there  are  not  at  least 
a  small  number  of  varieties  that 
are  of  high  grade,  and  at  the  same 
time  mea.sure  up  to  the  requisites 
of  a  good  “commercial”  ])roposL- 
tion.  Here  in  the  Hud.son  Valley 
we  are  iiuh'ed  fortunate,  as  we 
hiive  nearly  a  score  that  are  almost 
(‘verything  that  could  he  desired. 

For  the  Summer  thei*e  are  Trans- 
))arent,  Astrachan  and  Duchess, 
tlnaigh  the  last  is  rather  tart  for 
dessert — and  by  the  Avay.  I  belieA'e 
the  Summer  A'arieties  should  go  to 
the  specialist,  as  I  have  noted  that 
the  lai-ge  growers,  on  .iccount  of 
theii’  pears,  or  for  some  other  rea¬ 
son.  are  apt  to  neglect  them.  With 
the  Autumn  comes  Gravenstein.  one 
of  the  best  of  all.  and  if  it  ripens 
a  little  unevenly  and  drops  more 
than  others,  it  need  not  be  cut  out 
on  that  account,  for  it  will  pa.A’’ 

100%  for  repeated  pickings  and  the 
drops  being  more  than  “fancy” 
grade  of  .some  other  varieties.  And 
then  in  rai)idly  following  sequence, 

Come  Wealthy.  McIntosh,  Snow, 


The  Bear  Tree 

IN  the  idcture  shown  on  page  ■'’.FJ 
will  be  s('en  a  ver.v  ^urious 
growth  on  a  tre(‘,  perhaiis  one  of 
the  most  remarkalile  we  haA'e  ever 
seen.  This  is  a  yellow  birch,  and 
the  picture  w.as  taken  while  the 
tree  Avas  growing  .about  one  mile 
east  of  Kenoz.a  l.ak('  in  i^ullivan 
Count.v.  N.  Y.  It  was  known  lo¬ 
cally  as  the  “bc'.ir  tree.”  as  the 
growth  on  its  trunk  carried  a  fair 
resemblance  of  a  hear  climbing  a 
tree.  For  ycairs  this  tree  Avas  a 
great  curiosity  to  visitoi-s.  It  Avas 
located  near  the  highway  on  a 
farm  owned  by  Thom.as  Taylor, 
lie  tried  to  protect  the  tree  by 
buliding  a  high  Avire  fence  about  it, 


Starting  Early  to  “  Get  Up  in  the  World.”  Fig.  123 


Working  With  Kerosene  Power 

WE  have  used  a  12-24  kerosene 
tractor  in  our  orchard  and 
ftiimi  Avork  for  two  seasons.  We 
would  dislike  to  bi'  without  one, 
because  Ave  Avoidd  be  obliged  to 
keep  at  le.ast  one  extra  tejim,  and 
then  our  Avork  AV(»uld  not  he  as 
Avell  jind  itroperly  done,  .and  the  ex¬ 
tra  team  Avouhl  Ix'  idle  three- 
fourths  of  the  ytair.  I  know,  liow- 
eA'er,  that  our  exiamse  for  fuel  h.as 
been  far  less  th.an  for  repjtirs,  ;uul 
I  belieA-e,  if  Ave  could  h.ave  hired 
the  AVork  done  as  Ave  AA’iinted  it.  and 
Avhen  AA-e  Avanted  it.  the  expense 
Avould  iiave  betm  less  than  to  (.ovn 
the  tractor  ourselves. 

Our  expen.ses  for  repairs  are  due 
to  .several  cause.s,  one  of  AA'hich  ;s 
the  lack  of  experience  of  the  man 
Avho  operated  it.  Another  cause 
Avas  that  the  gears  Avere  not  ]»rop- 
orly  protected  from  sand,  and  the 
tractor  had  but  one  si)eed.  Avhich  is 
a  defect.  Both  of  these  dtdVcts  are 
remedied  in  newer  maehine.s.  We  use  fi-om  15  to 
20  gallons  of  kerosene  per  da.A’  of  10  hours.  It  pulls 
three  14-inch  plows  under  faA’or.able  condition.s.  but 
in  .sand  or  mud  or  deep  ploAA'ing  two  are  enough.  W(‘ 
also  run  our  20-inch  silage  cutter  in  the  Fall,  but 
could  not  croAvd  it  very  fast.  Alost  of  oui-  Avork  for 
the  tractor,  however,  consists  of  pulling  a  douljle 
cutaAA'ay  harroAV  10  feet  Avide  in  our  orchard.s. 

(hir  peach  orchards  are  pianted  aliout  20  feet  by 
22  feet,  and  A\'e  can  turn  .around  in  the  orchard 
anywhere  Avith  this  behnid  the  tractor.  We  calculate 
that  about  eight  hor.ses  AA-ould  he  recpiiiaMl  to  draw 
this  deep  as  Ave  mu  it,  and  even  then  they  could  not 
keej)  it  going  as  ste.adily  as  the 
tractor  doe.s,  AA’hen  eveiything  goes 
right.  We  keep  a  man  on  the  har¬ 
row  to  throAA'  the  leAmrs,  so  as  to 
straighten  the  di.sks  Avhen  turning, 
for  if  the.A*  cut  full  depth  in  turning 
it  throws  too  much  strain  on  the 
one  driA'e  Avheel,  Avhich  does  the 
turning,  Avhile  the  other  stands  still 
or  nearly  so,  in  making  a  short 
turn.  By  neglecting  to  do  thi.s  the 
lirst  season  Ave  cut  out  the  differ- 
enti.al  gears,  iind  h.ad  to  replace 
them  in  less  than  40  da.vs’  AA'ork.  I 
think  no  other  tool  is  ecpial  to  .a 
double  cutaAvay  or  disk  harrow  in 
an  orchard,  especi.'illy  whiu’e  <*oA'er 
croits  are  u.sed,  hot  I  wish  so..ie 
firm  wmdd  make  one.  Aviiicb  the 
engineer  could  raise  out  of  ground 
when  turning,  so  it  could  ride 
around  tlie  end  like  the  ])ower-lift 
gang  ph)ws.  I  helieve  the  tractor 
has  come  to  sta.A’,  both  for  farm  and 
orchard  u.se,  but  I  do  not  think  the 
f.irmer  or  orchardist  Avho  c.-in  do 
his  Avork  Avith  three  horses  is  jus¬ 
tified  in  buying  one,  iK'c.-mse  he  Avill 
still  need  that  many  horses.  If  his 
place  is  much  larger,  he  Avill  find 
the  tractor  profitable,  esi)eqially  if 
he  can  find  one  Avhere  the  gears  are 
well  i)rotected  'from  sand,  AVhieh 
burns  k(*ro.sene,  Avhich  has  two 
speeds,  and  Avhere  the  repairs  do 
not  cost  exorbitant  i)rices. 
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but  in  spite  ot  this  vandals  got  inside  the 
fence  and  cut  their  initials  all  over  the 
trunk,  and  in  other  ways  defaced  it. 
Whether  it  was  due  to  this  mutilation 
or  some  other  cause,  the  tree  finally  died, 
but  luckily  this  picture  was  taken  earl¬ 
ier,  so  that  while  the  tree  is  dead  we 
may  still  see  this  curious  freak  of  na¬ 
ture.  The  part  containing  the  bear 
growth  was  turned  over  to  a  Masonic 
lodge  as  a  curiosity. 


A  Strong-growing  Chinese  Peach 
Tuk  Tt.  N.-Y.  has  referred  several 
times  to  the  Chine.se  peach,  Amygdalus 
Davidiana.  which  has  been  introduced  by 
botanical  e.xplorers  traveling  for  the 
IT.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
accompanying  picture  shows  one  of  the.se 


Chinese  Peach  Amygdalus  Davidiana 


trees  growing  at  the  C'hico,  Cal.,  J  ield 
Station.  The  tr<‘es  shown  was  planted 
as  .seed  in  ^Dirch,  liXX),  and  is  now  20 
feet  high,  with  a  trunk  circumference  of 
20  inches  one  foot  from  the  ground,  ft 
makes  a  perfect  union  with  plums, 
peaches,  apricots  and  almonds. 


“  The  Split  Rock”— Power  of  Growth 

Old  students  at  the  Michigan  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  will  recognize  an  old 
friend  in  the.  picture  shown  at  Fig.  117, 
jiage  31.3.  The  split  rock  has  served  as 
jn-eacher  and  stimulator  to  thou.sands  of 
farm  boys  who  were  struggling  to  obtain 
an  education.  It  stands  midway  be¬ 
tween  the  college  and  the  city  of  I-.ans- 
ing.  Many  a  discouraged  boy  resting  by 
the  roadside  on  his  hot  and  dusty  walk 
from  town  has  had  the  lesson  forced  upon 
him  that  if  a  little  wild  cherry  tree 
growing  in  scanty  soil  can  split  a  large 
boulder,  he  can  split  the  difficulties 
which  .surround  a  human  -being. 

The  'earliest  record  of  this  rock  was 
made  by  the  late  Dr.  ('.  F.  Bessey  in 
1.VG9.  At  that  time  he  said  the  little 
tree  was  about  two  feet  high  and  one- 
third  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  crack 
in  the  rock  was  not  more  than  half  an 
inch  wide.  When  the  writer  of  this  was 
a  student,  the  crack  had  extended 
through  the  I’ock  and  the  tree  was  per¬ 
haps  eight  inches  in  diameter.  It  now 
measures  13  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
top  of  the  .stone,  and  as  we  see,  has  com¬ 
pletely  split  the  boulder.  !■  rom  the  best 
information  at  ‘hand,  the  tree  is  about  G4 
years  old.  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
small  wild  cherry  s<“eilling  pulled  up  by 
a  workman  and  planted  half  in  sport  in 
the  dirt  at  the  upper  part  of  a  small 
crack. 

It  is  a  wonderful  illustration  of  the 
great,  force  exerted  in  the  growth  of  a 
tree,  and  what  a  sermon  might  be  given 
from  this  text ! 


Curious  Grafting  Results 
Fig.  110,  on  page  314,  shows  an  apple 
tree  at  Hope  Farm,  There  are  many  old 
trees  on  the  farm  much  like  this  one. 
They  are  very  old — dating  back  to  the 
time  when  the  big  early  sweet  apples 
were  in  demand.  The  twisted  trunk  at 
the  bottom  is  evidently  the  seedling  upon 
Avhich  the  first  graft  was  made.  The 
older  farmers  cut  this  seedling  off  and 
put  in  a  graft,  pi-obably  from  a  .sweet 
apple.  This  graft  was  weaker  than  the 
stock  and  made  a  poor  growth — as  we 
see.  Not  satisfied  with  the  way  this 
variety  behaved,  the  farmer  finally  cut 
it  off  and  put  in  two  grafts  of  the 
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Nyack  type.  This  wood  w^as  congenial 
and  Ave  .see  how  those  grafts  have  grown. 
The  tree  is  still  in  fair  condition  and 
giA’es  crops  of  fair  fruit  Avhen  properly 
spraye<l.  lYe  often  have  complaints  from 
people  Avho  try  to  top-work  old  orchards 
to  the  effect  that  the  new  growth  is 
not  .satisfactory.  We  find  that  many  of 
these  old  trees  are  past  their  prime,  and 
do  not  take  kindly  to  any  efforts  to 
put  them  at  Avork.  Then,  too.  the  neAV 
stock  grafted  into  them  is  not  congenial, 
and  AA'e  have  the  re.sult  shoAvn  in  the  pic¬ 
ture. 


Small  Potatoes  for  Seed 

Factors  Involved. — The  question  of 
whether  to  plant  market  potatoes  worth 
tAvo  dollars  or  more  per  bushel  or  small 
culls  worth  con.siderably  less  is  a  burn¬ 
ing  one  this  sea.son.  The  an.SAver  de))ends 
on  three  things;  first,  the  relath’e  cost  of 
the  large  and  small  seed ;  second,  the 
relativi!  price  of  each  compared  with 
the  price  Avhich  may  be  expected  for  the 
crop  when  dug  next  fall;  and,  third,  the 
size  of  the  crop  Avhich  each  Avill  produce,  j 
Naturally,  if  the  cull  seed  ahvays  yielded 
as  Avell  as  the  large,  it  would  be  used, 
because  cheaper.  But  there  is  just  AA’here 
good  judgment  comes  in,  for  small  seed 
varies  much  more  in  quality  than  large, 
and  so  the  value  of  any  lot  of  small 
seed  is  harder  to  estimate. 

Variations  in  Planting. — Why  are 
some  potatoes  small  instead  of  all  be¬ 
ing  uniformly  large?  On  the  ansAver  de¬ 
pends  much  of  their  value  as  seed.  We 
know  that  some  varieties  always  set 
part  of  their  tubers  so  much  later  than 
the  rest  that  there  are  always  a  lot  of 
culls.  Each  of  these  is  just  as  good  as 
the  large  tubers  from  the  same  hill,  per¬ 
haps  even  better,  because  there  is  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  rhat  immature  seed  yields 
better  than  rii>ened.  When  hills  ai-e 
planted  closer  together  than'  the  strength 
of  the  soil’  Avarrants,  the  ci'op  Avill  run 
small.  I'here  are  some  places,  as  in 
Great  Britain  and  fVdorado,  Avhere  .s<iil 
disease.s  or  other  ti'oubles  make  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  plant  s(‘ed  Avithout  cutting. 
So  potatoes  intended  for  use  .as  seed 
there  are  often  planted  only  six  to  nine 
inches  apart  in  the  row,  to  make  all 
groAV  small.  ObserA’ant  jnaictical  "farmers 
know  hoAV  the  number  of  potatoes  set  in 
each  hill  varies  greatly  Avith  the  rain¬ 
fall  at  about  the  time  of  setting.  Oftmi 
tAvice  as  many  Avill  be  set  iiT  a  Avet  sea¬ 
son  as  in  another  Avhich  is  dry  at  this 
time. 

Results  from  Cull  Seed. — Under 
most  conditions  in-  the  T’nit<‘d  State's 
careful  and  accurate  tests  by  scientists 
and  practical  groAvei-s  have  .shown  poorer 
yields  from  the  use  of  cull'  .seed  than 
from  the  use  of  large  cut  seed.  Wt* 
have  shown  that  in'  many  cases  small 
seed  is  good.  3'here  are  many  other 
cases  in  which  there  is  some  strong 
reason  for  the  poorer  yields  from  the 
culi  seed.  Anyone  walking  along  a  toav 
of  potatoes  after  digging  Avill  notice 
hoAV  a  small  part  of  the  hills  are  very 
largely  made  up  Atf  culls,  AA’hile  the  bc'st 
hills  have  very  few.  If  the  groAver  uses 
the  culls  fur  se.-d.  he  will  be  using  A-ery 
few'  of  tin'  best  hills  as  parents  for  his 
next  year'.s,  crop,  and  using  mainly  the 
veiy  poorest  hills  for  that  purpose. 
Like  iiroduces  like.  3die  dairyman  does 
nqt  saA'e  his  In'iO'r  calves  from  his  poor¬ 
est  coAvs,  but  from  his  best.  The  corn 
groAA'er  does  not  carefully  find  and  use 
for  his  seed  the  jioorest  luibbins  in  his 
crop,  ^'he  seed  of  Avheat,  oats,  clover  or 
timothy  is  carefully  run  through  a  fan- 
ning-mill,  Avhich  takes  out  all  the  poor 
and  light  kernels. 

Effects  of  Disease. — When  any 
hill  contains  mostly  small  ))Otatoes,  there 
is  strong  reason  for  beli<'ving  that  it  has 
been  attacked  by  some  kind  of  disease  or 
degeneration,  and  that  the  crop  groAvn 
by  its  use  as  seed  Avill  continue  to  have 
the  same  trouble  and  poor  yield.  Among 
these  troubles  Avhich  have  been  found  are 
those  called  leaf-roll,  curly-dwarf,  and 
mo.saic.  We  do  not  knoAV  just  AA’hat 
cau.ses  them,  although  many  believe  that 
the  great  cau.se  is  the  hot  climate  of  the 
United  States.  Certainly,  potatoes 
ripening  in  the  South  in  Summer  are 
almost  always  poor  for  seed.  Ea’ou  as 
far  north  as  OttaAva,  Canada,  there  has 
been  in  several  seasons  heat  and  drought 
(Continued  on  page  352.) 


FRASER’S  TREES 


are  budded  from  known  parents  and  prop¬ 
erl}'  grown.  Fraser’s  Trees  are  money¬ 
makers.  For  the  home  garden  Ave  offer 

5  extra  size,  ready  to  bear,  apple, 
pear,  plum  or  cherry  trees,  your 
choice,  delivered  free  east 
of  the  Mississippi  for  .  . 

25  extra  good  fruit  trees,  all  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  to  suit  your  cli¬ 
mate,  delivered  east  of 
the  Mississippi  for  .  . 

FRASER’S  TREE  BOOK  is  an  export's  opinion 
of  apples,  peaches,  plums  and  cherries.  You 
need  a  copy.  Send  for  it. 

SAMUEL  FRASER  NURSERY,  INC. 

126  MAIN  STREET  GENESEO,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  OFFER: 


The  grandest  red  rambler  in 
existence.  Hardy  as  an  oak. 
Clear  crimson  maroon.  Flowers 
are  larg^  and  double — 30  to  40  on  a 
stem,  we  grow  400  varieties  of 
the  “Best  Roses  for  America.” — 
All  gxuiranteed  to  bloom. 

For  10c  and 
the  names  and 

addresses  of  6  rose- ’.overs  we  will  send  you 
^  '  one  2-year,  field-grown  Excelsa,  1917  Floral 
Guide,  and  coupon  worth  25c — postpaid.  'Take 
WM'  advantage  of  this  unusual  offer  today  ! 

"^"^ONARD 

’&  JONES  CO..  Box  j  WEST  GROVE,  PA. 
Kobert  Pyle,  Pr€3,  A.  Wintzer,  Vice-Pres, 

Rose  Specialists — Backed  hy  50  years*  experience. 


ir  ROSES 


McNEIL’S  Early,  Hale, 
Delicious,  Opalescent 
and  hundreds  of  other 
excellent  varieties  at  low 
prices.  Send  for  our  big 
special  catalog. 

KING  BROS.  NURSERIES 
Box  7,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

"It  is  cheapest  to  buy  the  best” 


WRAtEMARK 


Millions  of  Trees 

PLANTS,  VINES,  ROSES,  ETC. 

The  oldest,  largest  and  most  complete  niirseryin 
.Michigan.  Send  for  catalog.  Prices  reasonable 

1.  E.  ILGENFRITZ’  SONS  CO. 

THE  MONROE  NT  RSERY  MONROE,  .MICHIGAN 


EHODES  DOUBLE  OUT 
PBUNINQ  8HEAB 


RHODES  MFG.  CO. 


529  SO  DIVISION  AVE.  GRAND 


Cuts  from 
both  side*  of 
limb  and  does 
not  bruise 
the  bark. 

Made  in  all  Styles  and  Sizes 
All  shear- 
delivered  free 
to  your  door. 
Send  for  circu 
lar  and  prices 
RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 


maloney's  TRE^ 

fTSeid 

'at  cost’. _ _ 

f^plusone 


10  PEAR  TREES  FOR  98c.  ^ 

I^ar  ft,  Firttt  UarteU  tt»  JQ  for  9Sc. 

Our  Trees  have  been  for  years  advertised  m 
the  Farm  Papers  which  Kuaranteo  their 
advertisinpT*  If  the  trees  had  not  mado 
’  good  this  advertisement  would  not  appear. 
W©  invite  you  to  visit  our  Nursttrv  of  400 
acres,  the  largest  in  New  York  State,  or 
send  for  our  big  free  wholesale  Catalogue 
illustrated  in  colors. 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO. 

47  East  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

J )an8viUr’ ft  Pioneer  WholeaaU  Nur^ericB 


PEtkCH  TREES  2c  to  8c 


Ripe  tomatoes 

Vegetables  and  Flowers  a  full  month  earlier  with  the 
BALL  SEED  and  PLANT  FORCER 
My  beautiful  Free  Book  tells  you  how. 

The  Ball  Mfg.  Co.,  Department  K,  Tilenside,  Pa. 

5,000,000  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

at  $  1 .90  to  $2  per  1 ,000 

Frank  Knowles  of  Ohio  says  "  yoni-  Plants  are  its 
good  as  I  have  ptiid  $8  per  I.OOO  for.'  Cattilog  tree. 
Write  today.  C.  S.  PERUUF..  Box  21.  Showell.  Md. 

RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

and  other  hardy  small fruifc.s  from  the  Green  Moun 
tain  State.  .Send  for  catalog. 

<;K0.  I>.  AIKEX  Box  M,  Putney,  1 1. 

Clrouiharriao  from -Tune  to  November  from'‘ldeaj.;; 
Otr3WD6rri68  "Peerless,’'  "f^nperb,  '  Onwani, 
and  '■  Forward.'’  Pl.-ints  for  sale  by  ibe  originator. 
CircMilars  free.  FAMUEl..  OOOPEH.  Oelevan,  N.  Y. 


EVERBEARING  RED  RASPBERRY,  S2  PER  100 

No  agents’  cominis.«ion  to  jtay.  buy  direct  from 
the  nurseries.  SEND  FOR  I’ltlCES. 

BRIDGEVILLE  NURSERIES 

I  MYERS  &  SONS  Bridgovlllo,  Del. 


1 


Strawberries 


APPLE  TREES  8c  to  20c 


WM.  P. 
RUPERT 
&S0N 


Sell  Trees  Direct 

Send  for  Trade  List  of  wonderful 
bargains  and  25  Family  Fruit  Collec¬ 
tions  for  large  and  small  buyers.  No 
dissatisfied  customers.  We  pay  all 
transportation  charges. 

Box  20  Seneca,  N.  'Y. 


New  Peach -Wilma 

A  Seedling  of  Elberta,  with  Elberta  foliage,  Elber- 
ta  fruit  and  Elberta  proiiiictivoness.  Extends 
the  Elberta  season  ten  days. 

W.  B.  Cole,  Nurseryman,  Painesville,  O. 

Big  drop  in  iirices.  Buy  now  from  us.  Also 
I  millions  of  trees,  slirubs  and  plants.  New  price 
I  list  and  catalog  ready. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  NURSERY,  Boi  129,  Westminsler,  Md. 


Large,  Luscious  Ones 

The  kind  you  can  grow 
from  Allen’s  Plants  \vill 
mean  delicious  Berries 
’  on  your  table  and  money 
in  your  pocket.  Straw¬ 
berries  will  succeed  in 
the  garden,  in  the  young 
orchard,  in  the  field— wher¬ 
ever  other  crops  will  grow,  Our 
1917  Book  of  Berries  tells  how. 
Write  today  for  your  copy— FREE. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 
72  Market  St,.  Salisbury.  Md, 


RELIABLE 


TREES 
PLANTS 
-  -I  i-i  SHRUBS 

If  you  intend  to  plant  Fruit,  Shade  or  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees  or  Plants,  iuid  want  the  best, 
write  for  our  Price-Catalog.  We  ileal  dii  eet 
and  guarantee  satisfaction.  Estab.  1877. 

CALL’S  NURSERIES  Box  60  PERRY,  OHIO 


More 
Salable^ 
Fruit 


Nut  Trees 


\Iy  liarti}'  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Grown 
Budded  and  (graft¬ 
ed  trees  are  the  best 
for  eastern  and 
northern  planting.  Handsome  catalogue 
and  cultural  guide  free. 

J.  F.  JONES,  The  Nut  Tree  Specialist 
LANCASTER  Box  R  PENNSYLVANIA 


TUB  SAFETY 
LADDER  can't 
tipoveror  fall  down. 
Is  what  the  name 
inplles  —  a  safe 
No  V\,  ladder.  Mounted 
on  a  light  steel 
truck.  Can  be 
moved  easily  hy 
one  man.  Never 
leans  again.st 
the  tree.  Can't 
barklinibsor 
b_reak  twigs, 
i  n  e  f  o  r 


1  spr 


iinplenient 
an  orcliardist 
can  own  pays  foi 
itself  ouicker  tliau 
'■!5aCely  Ladder.”  Gets 
all  tlie  fruit  on  outer 
branches  that  ts  otherwise  likely 
to  lie  lost.  Tills  means  more 
salalile  fruit  and  larger  profits. 

I’ieking  can  he  done  much 
quicker  witll 

The  Safety  Ladder 

— YOr  NEED  FEWER  MEN. 

Sold  oft  10  dfty«  freer  tria!^ 

Writf  for  circular 

THE  SAFETY  LADDER  COMPANY 
614  Reibold  Building  Dayton,  Ohio 


.  aying 
and  prun¬ 
ing. 


SMUT 


EVERGREENS 

-  38  Hardy  Tested  Varieties 

Best  for  windbreaks,  hedges  and  lawn 
planting.  Protect  buildings,  crops,  stock, 
gardens  and  orchards.  Hill’s  Evergreens 
are  Nursery  grown  and  hardy  every¬ 
where.  From  $1  to  $10  per  hundred.  . 

Hill’s  Evergreen  book  and  60  Great  Bargain  sheet  ^ent 
free.  Write  today.  World’s  largest  growers.  Lst.l8o5. 
D.  HILL  NURSERV  CO.,  DUNDEE,  ILLINOIS 
Box  2120  Evergreen  Specialists 


»!£GRAPE-VINES 

69  varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stoi’k.  (leiinine.  I'lieap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  I’oiTOe.  Ues- 
criptiveeatalog  free. LEWIS  ROE  SCH, Box  L.  Predonia,  N.  Y. 


I  NUT  CULTURE  gg 


(lisous.sed  by  experts.  Ofliciul  Jtiumal. 

‘  .26  a  year;  sample,  15o.  American 
JT  Journal,  -  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Berry  Tickets  and  Stationery  tTSg  b“/picke?° 

Samples  free.  T,  M.  JONES,  Goreville,  Illinois 


SPORICIDE 

in  oat$.  Simple  to  treat.  Sent  direct  on  trial  where  we  have  no 
agent.  Free  Booklet.  Local  Agents  wanted.  Established  1905. 

SPORICIDE  CHEMICAL  CO. ,  Atlanta,  N.Y. 

THE  GASOLINE  ENGINE  ON  THE 
FARM.  Its  operation,  repair  and  uses. 
By  Xeno  W.  Putnam.' 


given  for  handling  the 


This  Is  the  kind 
of  11  book  every 
farmer  will  appre¬ 
ciate  and  every 
farm  home  ouglit 
to  liave.  Includes 
selecting  the  most 
suitable  engine  for 
farm  work,  its 
most  convenient 
and  eiliclent  in¬ 
stallation,  with 
chapters  on  trou¬ 
bles,  their  reme¬ 
dies,  and  how  to 
avoid  them.  The 
care  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  farm 
tractor  in  plowing, 
harrowing,  har¬ 
vesting  and  road 
grading  are  fully 
covered;  also  plain 
directions  are 
tractor  on  the  road. 


530  pages.  Nearly  180  engravings. 

This  book  will  be  sent  to  any  address  prepaid  for 
TWO  NEW  YEARLY  SI  BSCRIPTIONS 
or  Twenty  Ten-week  Trial  Subscriptions 
or  Four  Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions 
or  One  New  Yearly  Subscription  and  Two 
Renewal  Subscriptions. 

TlTe  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  N.  Y, 


HARDY  NORTHERN  GROWN  TREES  and  PLANTS 

HUNDREDS  of  THOUSANDS  of  strong,  thrifty  trees,  plants,  shrubs,  small  fruit  plants  and  vines, 
grown  In  our  own  nursery  in  nortliern  Ohio.  Send  for  catalog. 

T.  B.  WEST,  MAPLE  BEND  NURSERY,  Lock  Box  llO,  PERRY,  OHIO 
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Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


Trees  from  the  Nursery 

Many  readers  want  to  know  what  they 
shall  do  with  nursery  trees  when  they 
arrive  by  freight  or  express.  Many 
trees  are  destroyed  or  greatly  weakened 
by  wrong  handling  at  this  time.  We  ad¬ 
vise  taking  them  out  of  the  package  just 
as  soon  as  possible  after  they  get  to  the 
farm  and  do  not  leave  the  roots  exposed 
a  moment  longer  than  necessary.  Heel 
the  trees  in  as  promptly  as  pos.sible.  The 
picture  given  below,  taken  from  Bulle¬ 
tin  269  of  the  Wisconsin  Station,  shows 
bow  the  trees  .should  be  handled.  We 
dig  a  trench,  or  if  the  shipment  is  heavy. 


Trees  Heeled  In 

])lo\\  a  furrow  on  some  well-drained  open 
piece  of  ground.  The  roots  are  put  down 
into  this  furrow  at  about  the  angle 
shown  in  the  picture.  Then  the  soil  is 
l)lowed,  packed  over  the  roots  or  put 
hack  with  a  spade — soil  being  stamped 
down  over  the  roots.  The  object  of  this 
is  to  keep  the  dry  air  aw.-iy  from  the 
roots  and  give  them  a  reasonable  amount 
of  moisture.  If  handled  in  this  way  they 
will  keep  fresh  and  bright.  They 
should  not  be  taken  out  of  the  ground 
until  the  field  is  all  ready  for  their  plant¬ 
ing. 


Making  Bordeaux  Mixture 

The  picture  given  below  is  taken  from 
it  bulletin  on  “Managing  the  Oi chard” 
by  ,1.  G.  Moore,  issued  by  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Experiment  Station.  Every  year 
we  have  a  large  number  of  imiuiries  ask¬ 
ing  how  to  prepare  the  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture.  In  this  bulletin  Brof.  Moore  gives 
the  following  instructions.  The  ingre¬ 
dients  are  eight  pounds  each  of  lime  and 
sul|)hate  of  copper  and  1(X)  gallons  of 
water.  lie  takes  eight  pound.s  of  blue 


Mixing  the  Lime  and  Copper 

vitriol  or  sulphate  of  copper  and  dis¬ 
solves  it  in  water.  When  dissolved  the 
solution  is  diluted  to  50  gallons.  A  good 
way  to  dissolve  the  vitriol  is  to  put  it 
in  a  bag  and  hang  the  bag  in  a  barrel 
of  water.  The  eight  pounds  of  lime  must 
he  thoroughly  slaked  and  then  put  in  50 
gallons  of  water  or  the  same  quantity 
as  the  vitriol.  Then  dip  from  the  two 
barrels  and  strain  through  a  sack  or 
metal  strainer  into  the  tank  or  barrel, 
as  the  men  in  the  picture  are  doing.  The 
amount  of  vitriol  and  lime  mentioned 
above  should  be  put  in  this  way  into 
100  gallons  of  water.  In  some  cases  the 
amount  of  lime  and  vitriol  are  reduced 
to  six  pounds  each.  In  case  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  .spraying  to  be  done 
“stock  solutions,”  so-called,  are  prepared. 
To  make  this  solution  of  the  vitriol  put  40 
pounds  of  it  into  a  burlap  sack  and  hang 
it  in  a  barrel  containing  40  gallons  of 
water.  In  about  five  hours  the  vitriol  will 
be  dissolved.  One  gallon  of  this  solution 
represents  one  pound  of  the  vitriol,  and  in 


making  the  Bordeaiix  the  worker  figures 
on  this  basis.  This  solution  should  not 
stand  in  tin  or  iron  packages;  better  use 
wooden  ve.ssels  entirely,  and  keep  the 
barrel  tightly  covered  to  avoid  loss  of 
evaporation.  hen  the  barrel  is  to  stand 
unused  for  several  days  it  is  better  to 
mark  on  the  side  of  the  barrel  the 
height  of  the  liquid,  then  if  evaporation 
takes  place  add  enough  water  to  bring  it 
up  to  this  mark.  The  stock  solution  of 
lime  is  made  by  shaking  40  pounds  of 
the  lime,  add  more  water  slowly  as  the 
lime  is  slaking  and  stir  thoroughly.  Then 
add  water  enough  to  make  40  g.allons. 
Then  when  stirred  up  frequently  one 
gallon  of  this  lime  water  will  represent 
one  pound  of  lime  and  when  the  two 
liquids  are  jjoured  together  we  get  the 
true  proportions  in  the  Borde.aux. 

A  test  to  show  that  the  Bordeaux  is 
of  the  proper  strength  is  to  drop  into  a 
sample  of  it  a  solution  containing  a  few 
crystals  of  potassium  ferro-cyanide  in  a 
small  amount  of  water.  If  when  this 
chemical  is  poured  in  a  brown  color 
shows,  more  lime  should  be  added. 


Harvesting  New  Jersey  Appies 

The  picture  on  first  page  shows  W.  F. 
Ely  picking  Northwestern  Greening  ap¬ 
ples  in  his  Morris  County,  N.  .1.,  or¬ 
chard.  These  500  trees  were  originally 
of  the  Campfield  variety,  set  in  1878,  40 
feet  apart  each  way.  About  17  years 
later  they  were  top-worked  with  choice 
market  varieties,  the  scions  being  se¬ 
lected  from  the  best  individual  trees 
found  in  various  sections  of  AVisconsin. 
I’ennsylvania,  A'irginia'  and  New  .Jersey, 
The  late  Prof.  E.  8.  Goff,  of  Wisconsin, 
was  t>f  material  assistance  in  getting 
these  .scions,  particularly  AVolf  River 
and  Northwestern  Greening  varieties. 

The  fruit  has  been  marketed  chiefly  in 
the  Oranges  and  Newark,  N.  ,1.,  which 
are  within  convenient  wagon  haul  of  the 
orchard.  It  was  not  peddled,  but  left 
at  the  large  stores  and  commission 
homses,  and  brought  the  top  market  price, 
ranging  from  .$1.50  to  $2  per  bu.shel,  ac¬ 
cording  to  variety  and  sea.son.  One  year 
the  best  Newtowns  brought  $4  i)er 
bushel.  A  few  figures  from  Mr.  Ely’s 
diary  in  1900  are  given,  covering  the  av¬ 
erage  price  of  picked  and  dropped  aj)- 
ples  of  .several  varieties:  Baldwin,  bu.,  90 
cents;  Pewaukee,  $1.02;  McMahon, 
.$1.05;  AAolf  River,  ,$1.13;  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  $1.05 ;  Northwestern  Greening, 
$1.25.  In  December  of  that  year,  40 
bushels  of  Northwestern  Greening  were 
sold  for  $60,  the  buyer  storing  them 
for  late  Spring  use.  To  avoid  overload¬ 
ing  the  market  at  any  one  time,  Mr.  Ely 
built  a  cold  cellar  under  a  portion  of 
his  barn,  where  the  fruit  kept  in  good 
condition  for  the  entire  season,  and  for 
10  years  he  marketed  apples  every  month 
— 120  consecutive  months. 

In  the  picture  on  first  page  the  ladder 
was  fastened  to  the  limb  by  a  hame 
strap  around  a  rung.  This  was  Mr. 
Ely’s  usual  practice.  Only  a  moment 
was  needed  to  adjust  the  strap,  and  he 
was  then  free  to  use  both  hands  and 
reach  as  far  as  possible  without  danger 
of  the  ladder  sliding.  One  year  at  pick¬ 
ing  time  he  had  a  baseball  player  as  tem¬ 
porary  helper.  When  picking  Wolf 
River,  the  enoi-mous  sized  apples  filled 
the  basket  so  rapidly  that  frequent  trips 
to  the  ground  were  necessary,  so  where 
the  fruit  was  thick  they  made  a  plan 
for  dropping  and  catching  the  apples  that 
worked  well.  Mr.  Ely  first  picked  three 
apples,  holding  one  under  the  left  arm 
and  one  in  each  hand.  Then  the  base¬ 
ball  man  caught  them  in  the  .same  way, 
and  put  them  in  the  packing  box,  while 
the  picker  was  getting  another  three 
ready.  In  this  way  they  handled  three 
bushels  in  the  same  time  required  to 
pick  two  as  ordinarily  done,  and  the  fruit 
went  directly  into  the  market  box.  Of 
course  big  apples  and  a  good  catcher 
were  necessary  to  make  this  plan  a  suc¬ 
cess.^ 


lilTTLE  Hattie,  determined  to  give  her 
hero  full  credit  for  his  achievements, 
wrot;  in  a  history  examination:  “Abra¬ 
ham  Dincoln  was  born  February  12, 
1809,  in  a  log  cabin  he  built  himself.” — 
Everybody’s. 


$1253.41  From  1  Acre 


To  be  exact— $5,013.65  is  the  amount  paid  to  J. 
B.  Anderson,  Palisades,  Colo.,  for  his  4  acre  crop 
of  Hottes  Elberta  Peaches.  You  can  enjoy  the  same 
big  money  if  you’ll  put  your  land  in  this  quick-pay¬ 
ing  fruit.  Nothing  else  like  it  in  the  peach  world. 
Simply  wonderful ! 

Hottes  Elberta 

The  Qaick-Pay  mg  Peach 

» 

A  wonderful  gold  and  crimson  freestone  which  I 
discovered  in  the  “Million  Dollar”  peach  district  of 
Colorado  and  developed  by  the  Moncrief  system. 

Handsomest  Peach  Ever  Grown 

Large.  Superb  flavor.  Good  canner  and  excellent  shipper. 
Two  to  one  better  than  Elberta.  Brings  as  much  as  60  per  cent 
higher  price.  A  marvel  for  commercial  or  home  growing.  Let 
me  tell  you  all  about  Hottes  Elberta. 

lUONCRIEF’S  WINFIELD  NURSERIES. 


Orchard  Book 

FREE! 


Drop  a  postal  today  for 
free  copy  of  my  Orchard 
Book,  describing  the  Mon¬ 
crief  sure  profit  system  of 
scientific  tree  selection. 
Stop  guess  work.  Prevent 
losses.  Avoid  risks.  The 
The  book  is  free — send  your 
name  at  once. 


4206  Ash  Street, 

Winfield,  Kansas. 


umper  Crops  of  Banner  Fruit 


You  are  planning  to  plant  some  fruit  trees  this  year, 
k.  Then  you  need  to  make  sure  of  a  right  start  by 
You’ii'^l^  getting  only  the  best  nursery  stock.  Let  us  help 
enjoy  sclect  the  best.  Our  stock  is  in  prime 

condition,  healthy,  hardy  and  true-to-name. 

The  splendid  root  development  of  our  trees  insures 
success  in  transplanting,  Barnes’  trees  grow  rapidly 
and  bear  early.  Choose  your  stock  this  year  from 
our  selected  assortment  of  Apples,  Peaches^ 
Cherries  and  small  fruits.  Send  today  for  catalog. 

rnes  Brothers  Nursery  Co 

Box  8  Yalesville,  Conn. 


reading 
Barnes’ 

Book  on 
Fruit.  Itwir 
help  you  to 
plant  and  culti¬ 
vate  right,  and 
then  increase 
your  profits. 
Send  for  your 
copy  now, 
it's  free 


Fancy  Fruit  from  Quality  Trees 

Themarkets  are  demanding  better  fruit.not  cheaper  fruit.  Fancy  fruit  i 
commands  high  prices  and  such  fruit  cancomeonly  from  quality  trees./ 


have  millions  of  high  grade  one,  two,  and  three- 
year-old  cpple  and  one  year  peach  trees  ready  for 
shipment.  All  Harrison-grown,  true  to  name  and 
budded  from  bearing  trees.  Also  plums,  cherries  and 
small  fruits.  We  pack  with  great  care  and  ship  i 
mom^ly  by  freight,  express  or  parcel  post.  You  wi!l  need  our  1917 1 
Frutt  Guide  wh.n  making  up  your  planting  list. Send  for  ittoday,/ree. ' 

‘  Largest  growers  of  fruit  trees  in  the  world.’* 

Harrisons*  Nurseries  Box  14  Berlin.  Md. 


KELLY’S  TREES  PAY  BIG  DIVIDENDS 

"The  experience  of  37  years  m  growing  Iiigh  grade  nursery  stock,  and  the 
Close  personal  supervision  of  the  five  Kelly  Brothers,  each  of  whom  is  respon- 
sible  tor  Ins  department,  a-ethe  two  main  reasons  for  the  continued  success 
Ari  ,  .^■.’■“"■ers  in  increasing  numbers  "hank”  on  the  KELLY 

NAME  and  the  high  value  of  KELLY  STOCK.  They  know  KELL  Y  TREES 
will  pay  big  dividends.  Direct-to-you-prices  make  a  surprisingly  big  saving. 
Write  for  new  catalog,  with  1917  prices.  Kelly  Bros.  Wholesale  Nurseries 

69  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y, 

You’ll  never  regret  planting  Kelly  Trees 


gjiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiimmimiuiiiimmiiiiiiimiiuujiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiqn^ 

==  COLUNS’ GUIDE  and  GARDEN 

Includes  the  best,  proven  varieties  of  plants,  trees, 
roots  and  vines;  of  all  classes — from  raspberries 
to  roses,  from  apples  to  asparagus. 
Attractively  illustrated,  with  color  ^ 
cuts  of  helpful,  low  cost  special  offers. 
Get  your  FREE  copy  today 


I 


^  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS  &  SON,  ^ 

'^iniuiuTiiiinimiiinummTnmminmmmnniTTmminininiiiiiiniiiiiinmuiiiinE 


PEACH 


300,000  3-4ft.54^c;  300,000  apple  14c:  IB^c; 

1  4.  of  plum,  cherry,  erruDes  roses 

No  cold 

perfectly 

catalog  l,eu  lo  cveiybody.  THOMA.S  E.  81IEEK1X,  X  ITtMElO  M  AX,  1 1  Main  sl,  l)u.m^ iHc/  N. y! 


I 


NORTHERN  GROWN  AT  ROCHESTER 

We  want  to  reach  farmers  who  want  healthy,  hardy 
irui.  trees,  and  also  want  to  save  money  In  buying 
Green  s  trees  are  sold  direct  to  you  at 

Half  Agents’  Prices 

Green’s  ^uit  Trees  are  hardy,  sure-bearing  and  true 
to  name.  We  have  a  good  supply  on  hand,  including 
apple,  peach,  pear,  quinca  and  cherry.  Also  orna¬ 
mental  trees,  roses,  plants,  new  fruits,  etc.  We  sell 
only  by  catalog.  Send  for  our  new  catal  ri  and  learn 
how  you  can  save  money  by  buying  direct^ 

GEEEN’S  NUKSEEY  CO.,  22  WaU  St.,  Eoohester,  K.  Y. 
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Fancy  Strawberries 

A  Bring  Big  Profits 

T->LANTi 

\ 


PLANT  the  riffbt  kind  and  ctow 
them  in  the  right  way.  Allen’s 
illustrated  Book  of  Berries  de¬ 
scribes  all  the  best  varieties  and 
tells  how  to  grow  them  profitably 
for  home  use  and  local  market, 
also  for  distant  shipping.  A 
complete  guide— this  1917  Book 
of  Berries.  Send  for  it  today 
—free. 

THE  W,  F.  ALLEN  CO. 
72  Market  St.,  SaKtbury,  Md. 


EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY 
—PLANTS — 


$6.00 
$1.00  -- 


-  lOOO 
--  lOO 


Your  choice  Progressive  or  Superb, 
leading  standard  varieties,  $2.00 
to  $3.00  per  1000. 

Our  large  slock  makes  the  above  prices  possible.  We 
guarantee  every  plant  to  be  true  to  name,  to  reach  you 
in  good  condition  and  to  please  you  or  monev  refunded. 
Our  Big  20th  Century  Catalogue  Free.  Tells 
all  about  our  forty  million  crop,  how  our  customers  are 
making  $500  up  per  acre,  and  how  you  can  do 
the  same.  Get  the  book  at  once  —  let  your  boy 
join  our  boys’  club.  No  such  offer  in  other  books. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  25  Vine  St.  SALISBURY,  MD, 


CampbelFs  Early  Strawberry 

The  Best  First  Early  Variety.  A  New  One 
and  a  Money  Maker 
Also  The  Best  Everbearing  Varieties 
Superb  and  Progressive  at  farmers'  prices. 

.My  circular  gives  opinions  of  commercial  growers. 
It’s  Free.  Write  today 

WILLARD  B.  KILLE,  Swedesboro,  N.  J. 


KNIGHT’S 

For  tin*  home  or  market  Kni;;ht*«  nthaJI 
frfuiHl  hlkrli;  hnrdv,  vlgoroim  growerH.pr<'lllh*lM*arers. 
KNKillT’S  (;VinK  TO  SM.ALL  FHl'I'IS  (:{2  pages) 

Imw  to  grow  Strawherrh's,  KahplMTrles,  Ora|H*s, 
etc,:  with  lists  of  varieiies  for  table  an<l  market. 

(»e(  j’tMir  Copy  totlny. 

David  Knight  &  Son,  Box  80,  Sawyer,  Michigan 

BERRY  PLANTS 
Bargains  in  Plants 

Our  1917  Bargain  List  gives  lowest 
prices  on  Berry  Plants,  Fruit  Trees, 
Roses,  Ornamentals,  Vegetable 
Plants,  Seed  Potatoes,  Crates,  Bas¬ 
kets,  etc.  Write  for  it  today,  address 

L.  J.  Farmer,  Box  720,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

^Millions  of  Healthy,  true-to-iiame  plants  at  whole- 
ale  prices,  incimiing  the  ever-bearing  kinds.  We 
guarantee  to  please  yon  or  refund  .vour  money.  De- 
serlirtive  catalog  Free  E.  W.  JOHNSON  S  BRO.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


100 


Everbearing: 

Strawberries 


Plants  $1.40^1 


Post 

id 


ProgresHive,  Am<*ricu8  or  Superb.  Wo  introduced  proarreselvc. 
Say  which.  25  Kverbearinpr  Ko<i  Itaa.  70  ct.s.  postpaid,  ('atalog 
all  about  the  New  KverbearerH  and  other  important  varieties. 

C.  N.  FLANSBURGH  &  SON,  Jackson.  Mich. 

‘'Strawberry  Plants  That  Grow” 

•'PROGRESSIV  E."  Best  Fall-Bearer;  also  Sid.  Juno 
sorts,  including  our  New  Seedling  “  I'OI.M.NS." 

Full  .tsKortinciit  other  Fruit  I’Innis.  Catalogue  A  » 

C.E.  WHITTEN’S  NURSERIES,  Box  11,  Bridgman,  Mich. 

CTRAUfRCDRY  PLANTS  —Best  Everbearing.  Also 
OinHllDLnill  standard  June  fruiting  varieties. 
UCRETARI  CQ  ALL  KINDS  Get  iny  price  on  plants 
V  tUk  IHDLuO  sent  by  imrcel  post,  prepaid,  and 
special  price  on  large  orders.  C.  E.  FIELD,  ScivcII,  N.  J. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  S/U.E 

60  varieties  to  select  from,  including  the  Fall-bearintr  Asparatrus 
roots,  Raspberry  and  Dewberry  plants,  etc.  Send  for  Free 
Catalog.  Dept.  2.  J.  KEIFFORD  HALL,  Rhodesdale,  Md. 

CTDIUIDCDDV  Dl  iUTC  Everbearing  and  Juno  varie- 
ulnAllDCnlll  rLAn  I  o  tie.s.  Also  it  asp  lie  rry  and 
lilai-klierry  plants,  Asparagus  roots  and  Sweet  Potato 
seed.  Catalogue  free.  .M.N.  HOlfftO.A  liieliiiid,  Ni.  .1. 

CTDIUIDCDDV  Dl  JUTC  8ixteeuVtirietiesat8*2.50. 
OmAWDtnnl  rLAniO  per  1,000.  Doseriptlve 
(.'titalogue  Free.  Uasil  I’erry,  Georoelown.  Delaware 

TOMATO  SEED-NewSione  >ndGreaterBaltimore 

Fotind  itoslage  paid,  $1..')0.  liooking  orders  for  Sweet 
Potato  and  otlier  Vegetable  plants.  Send  for  de¬ 
scriptive  list.  H.  AUSTIN,  Felton,  Delaware 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

/l|?e'oBK'=\  $  1 .65  per  1,000.  June  and  ^all  vareties. 

^'wbBTW’-V  Peach  trees  and  othe  plants  a‘ low  prices. 

Truthful. illustrate  book tellsall.  It’sfree 

MAYER’S  PLANT  NURSERY,  Merill,  Michigar 
(Bohemian  Nurseryman) 


BERRY 

BASKETS 


Berry 
Baskets 

Peach 
Baskets 

ALL  SIZES 

Best  Quality  Goods 

Factory  Prices 

RIGHT  SHAPE 
Bushel  Apple  Hamper 
Berry  &  Peach  Crates,  etc. 

Write  for  r\ew  illustrated  catalog 

COLES  &  COMPANY 

Office  and  Salesroom,  115  Warren  Street 
Established  1884  NEW  YORK 


f  FRUIT  BRINGS  TOP  PRICES^ 

*  when  packed  in  the  white  W 

"  basket— the“Berlin  Quart.”  A 

If  you  want  more  money  ■ 
for  your  fruit,  write  ^ 
TODAY  for  free  catalog,  ■ 
and  get  extra  discounts  now .  ^ 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co.  ■ 

Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


Owens  Transplanier 


gr  Only  Self*Settlng  machine. 

fTransplanta  sweet  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  tobacco,  strawber- 
ricH,  oabbaKC.  nursery  cuttings, 
etc.  Any  desired  depth.  Bet¬ 
ter  than  hand.  As  pl.ant  is  re¬ 
leased,  water  valve  op¬ 
ens,  then  closer  rollers 

Bress  dry  soil  around  plant? 

olds  moisture  but  leaves 
no  wat  surface  soil  to  bake. 

Je  Le  Owens  Co.  _ 

11 41  Dartmouth  SL,  MinneapoHe.  Minn. 


4  to  7  Acres 
a  day 
5^rcular^ 
free 


\ 


C.  N.  ROBINSON  A  BRO 


HOT  BED  SASH 

CYPRESS,  well  made 
UHn  with  cross  bar,  blind 
UOw  tenons, whitelcadedin 
joints.  Glass,  $2.00  per  Box, 
Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLAN  S 

CATALOGUE  FREE 

J.  W.  JONES  &  SON,  Box  R,  Allen,  Md. 


rngf  Cni  F  The  most  rust  resistant  .seeds 
■  ”  ri  O  .,,.,1  voots  selected  by  Mr. 

Reading  Giant  w.  Prescott  from  7(i  lots  tes- 
-  _  _  J.  Q  -  /-lie  ‘tL  the  Ooveriiment  E.xper- 
Aor'AKMKjiUO  iinent  Station  at  Concord,  Jla.-s. 

GEORGE  L  PRESCOTT,  Administralor,  32  Monument  St.,  Concord,  Mass. 


lAHLIA  SPECIALIST.  25  varieties  Dahlias,  ?1.  Two  eolleo- 
I  lion.s,  $1.5(1.  Circular.  Mrs.  HOWARD  HOLSINGER,  Denlon,  Md. 


StfRWbcrry  i-ieties  in  tlieirsea.son.iuclmliiigthe  Pro¬ 
gressive  Fall  Bearing  .Send  for  Cat.  David  Rodway,  Harlly,  Oet 

STRAWBERRY  niou.^nu.l.  caialoc  flop 


Box  96,  Plttaville.  Rd 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Money  Making 
Varieties.  Booklet 
and  Price  list  Free.  V.  R.  ALLEN,  Bdx  159,  Seaford,  Del. 


Black  Kansas  RaspberryPlanIs  e! 

strong  plants.  A.  E.  SMITH,  219  Main  St.,  New  Britain,  Ct. 

^  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

I  To  the  planter  of  Strawberry  and  Kaspberry  plants. 

I  Other  kinds  at  low  prices.  Catalogue  free. 

1  A.  C.  WESTON  &  CO.,  BRIDGMAN.  MICH, 


I  aiatAV  C  Porterhouse 

tUlf  AT  3  Tomato, 


SeTid  10c  for  pkt.  Oalloway  s  New  Fop- 
terhouse  tomato.  Kvery  slice  a  steak! 
One  grower  says, ’’Solid  balls  of  lus¬ 
cious  meat.  Never  saw  its  equal." 

‘  Great  size,  firm  and  meaty.  You  I 
also  get  my  1917  four-color  Pure  | 
Seed  Book  and  Planting  Guide. 
Lists  and  pictures  hundreds  of  vari¬ 
eties  field,  garden, vegetable, flower  I 
seed;  fruits. shrubbery, trees, plants,  I 
ail  kinds.  This  book  is  free.  Writ«. 
GALLOWAY  BROS.  A  CO. 
Dept  273  Waterloo*  Iowa 


Berri 


Joy  Blackberry,  St.  Regis  Raspberry,  Van  Fleet 
Hybrid  Strawberries,  Ideal  and  Caco  Grapes, 
Everybody’s  Currant,  Van  Fleet  Gooseberry. 

My  Catalog  No.  1,  and  illustrated  book  of  64  pages  tells  all  about  them  and  describes  also  all  “the 
good  old  varieties”  of  small  fruits.  It  gives  instructions  for  planting  and  culture  and  tells  about  the 
Alida  Lovett  Rose  that  I  am  giving  away.  In  it  are  also  offered  a  full  line  of  Superior  Roses.  Fruit 
Tree's,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines,  the  best  Nut  Trees,  Hedge  Plants  and  Garden 
Roots.  Send  for  it  today.  It  is  free.  Quality  unsurpassed — prices  low.  39th  year— 200  acres. 


J.  T.  LOVETT 


Box  162 


LITTLE  SILVER,  N.  J. 


New  Fruits 


STL'DYiNf}  VARIETIE.S. — To  discover 
what  varietie.s  .suit  J  soil  and  climate  i.s 
a  requisite  to  success  in  fruit-growing. 
The  discovery  must  be  made  by  the  fruit¬ 
grower.  No  Viiriety  gi’ows  equally  well 
in  all  soils  and  climate.s.  A  variety 
fhiit  succeeds  in  one  orchard  may  fail 
in  !in  adjoining  orchard.  An  experiment 
station,  tiicn.  ciinnot  select  Viii-i<‘ties  to 
suit  soil  iind  climiite  even  for  the  State 
in  which  it  is  located.  Yet,  by  testing 
many  vjtrieties  side  l)y  side,  a  station 
ciUi  be  lieli>fnl  in  exploring  for  new 
Viirieties.  A  stiition  can  make  certain 
what  sorts  iire  distinct;  it  can  ascertain 
tlie  reliitive  time  of  blooming  and  ripen¬ 
ing;  find  out  how  long  it  tiikes  tlie  idant 
to  come  in  hearing;  gauge  su.seeptibility 
to  insect  itnd  fungi  ;  tell  for  M'hat  pnr- 
jiose  it  fruit  is  best  iidiipted ;  it  c.in 
dc'sci'ihe  a  vsii-iety  so  that  it  may  be 


of  the  well-known  Elberta.  Compared, 
the  fruits  of  .T.  IT.  Hale  are  larger  and 
rounder  than  those  of  Elberta  in  color 
there  is  little  dilTerence  and  no  choice- — 
the  peaches  of  both  are  voluptuously 
handsome;  the  fruits  of  the  J.  II.  Hale 
ai-e  firmer  and  will  probably  keep  longer 
:ind  ship  farther ;  in  flavor,  aroma,  tex¬ 
ture  and  iuicine.ss,  characters  that  con¬ 
tribute  quality,  there  is  no  choice,  neith¬ 
er  sort  ranking  as  “extra  good.”  The 
consensus  of  opinion  is  that  .T.  IT.  Hale 
is  hardier  in  wood  and  hnd  than  Elberta. 
It  is  too  soon  to  say  which  sort  is  tlie 
more  productive.  J.  II.  Hale  ripens  its 
crop  a  few  days  earlier  than  Elberta. 
hut  the  two  varieties  will  probjibly  com¬ 
pete  in  the  same  market.  Elberta  is 
iidapted  to  a  greater  diversity  of  soil 
and  climate  than  any  other  standard 
pciicli  :  it  remains  to  he  seen  whether  .1. 


Cluster  of  the  Empire  Raspberry 


identified;  state  under  whiit  trealiiient  a 
variety  thi'ives ;  tell  whether  hardy  or 
tender ;  and  the  station  can  give  some 
idea  its  to  the  soil  iind  cliiniU»'  to  which 
the  variety  is  adapted.  This  infoiinu- 
tion  narrows  the  field  of  exploration  for 
th('  fruit-grower.  Moi'oover,  it  fruit¬ 
grower  Ciinnot  test  even  the  novelties 
tliat  collie  out  from  year  to  year.  Time, 
money  and  orchiird  spiice  foi'hid.  I’e.w 
reiilize  the  great  number  of  orchiird 
vai’ieties  that  fruit-gi’owers  must  now 
consider.  The  New  York  Agricultnviil 
Exiieidment  Stiition  is  testing  about 
2(KtO  viti'ieties  of  '’ini'  and  many  orhei'S 
have  been  disc:  ’-'d.  What  fruit-grower 
could  test  this  multitude  of  fruits’/  This 
is  th(‘  winter’s  thii'd  annual  contribution 
to  Tiik  U.  X.-Y..  describing  the  best  re¬ 
cent  fruit  introductions  grown  in  the 
station  orchiird  in  his  charge.  The  pur- 
jiose  is  to  .set  foi-th  the  outstanding 
pomological  merits  of  the  new  fruits  de- 
.scribed.  The  weiglit  of  scientific  antlior- 
ity  is  now  against  the  notion  that  varie¬ 
ties  propiigiited  by  buds,  grafts  or  cut¬ 
tings  cither  improve  or  degeneriite,  and 
fruit-growers  may  expect  the  varieties 
described  to  be  constant  in  their  charac- 
t('r  for  all  time  if  they  be  grown  under 
the  same  conditions. 

.T.  II.  Hale  rE.u  ii.— The  J.  11.  Hale 
peach  is  at  present  the  sensation  of  the 
pomological  woidd.  Tree  and  fruit  of 
the  new  variety  are  very  similar  to  those 


II.  Hale  is  equaUy  well  adiipted  to 
varied  conditions.  While  the  variety  is 
still  on  probation,  there"  seems  to  be  lit¬ 
tle  doubt  but  that  it  will  soon  be  num¬ 
bered  among  the  best  commei'cial 
peaches. 

The  Pearsox  Peach. — In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  already  iniiiiy 
niid-seasou,  whito-fieshed  peaches.  Pear- 
sou.  a  newcomer,  is  well  worthy  :itten- 
tion.  The  fruits  are  large  and  hand¬ 
somely  colored,  while  almost  perfect 
rotundity  adds  to  appearance  Jind  makes 
them  very  suitable  for  packing.  In 
(piality  Pearson  is  similar  to  the  M'ell- 
kiKiwu  Champion,  about  the  best  of  all 
white-fleshed  poaches,  thougli  possibly 
not  quite  so  well  flavored.  The  fruit  is 
free  of  stone  and  ripens  10  days  eai’lii'r 
than  that  of  Chiimpion.  The  ti’ees  as 
they  grow  on  the  Station  gi'omuls  are 
satisfactory  in  every  iiarticuliir — vigm'- 
mis.  hardy,  productive  iind  healthy.  Wi' 
have  no  precise  diita  as  to  its  suscep¬ 
tibility  to  brown-rot  and  le:tf-eurl.  hut 
so  far  it  seems  as  free  fi-om  these  ti'ou- 
hles  as  any  other  white-fieshed  peach 
of  its  season.  Pearson  would  probalily 
liave  to  compete  with  Mamie  Tloss  wliere 
that  variety  is  grown,  but  it  is  a  much 
better  peach.  This  variety  originated 
with  ,T.  M.  I’earson.  Texas.  Its  par¬ 
entage  is  unknown.  It  wa.s  inti’oduced 

(Continued  on  page  .’>20) 
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Paul  Thayer,  of  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station,  has  collected  the  available  infor¬ 
mation  about  grafting  and  put  it  together 
in  an  excellent  volume.  This  has  not 
been  published,  but  it  seems  to  us  the  best 
thing  of  the  sort  ever  compiled.  The 
notes  and  pictures  here  shown  are  takeii 
from  it. 

Mice  and  j’abbits  often  damage  fruit 
trees  which  have  been  left  in  AVinter  with 


A  Cleft  Root  Graft 

unprotected  trunks.  Most  of  these  trees 
may  be  saved  by  bridge  grafting,  which 
bridges  over  the  wounded  surface  with 
twigs  cut  the  proper  length  and  inserted 
so  as  to  make  connection  with  the  live 
bark  above  and  below  the  wound.  A  tree 
saved  in  this  way  is  shown  on  page  <112, 
Koot  grafts  are  usually  made  indoors 
during  AVinter.  and  are  the  only  grafts  so 
made.  This  is  the  principal  method  of 


Examples  of  Root  Grafting 
propagating  the  apple  and  pear.  The 
Seedlings,  one  or  two  years  old.  and  one- 
fourth  to  five-eighths  inch  in  diameter, 
are  dug  in  Fall  and  stored.  The  tops  are 
cut  from  the  seedlings  and  either  the  en¬ 
tire  root  is  used  as  a  stock,  or  the  root 
is  cut  in  sections  and  each  section  used 
as  a  stock.  The  whip  or  splice  graft  is 
generally  used.  Examples  of  root  graft¬ 
ing  are  shown  herewith. 

The  cleft  root-graft  system  shown  is 
Sometimes  used,  but  this  is  not  common 
practice. 

In  top-working  large  stocks  the  kerf- 


graft  is  sometimes  used.  This  avoids 
splitting  the  stock,  so  that  the  Avound 
heals  more  quickly  and  there  is  less  dan¬ 
ger  of  dt'cay  in  the  stock.  The  limb  is 
cut  off  as  for  cleft-grafting,  but  not  split. 
A  kerf  is  sawed  in  the  stock  in  a  slant¬ 
ing  direction  from  the  base  upward.  This 
is  smoothed  with  a  sharp  knife  and  the 
scion  inserted  as  for  cleft-grafting,  ex¬ 
cept  that  in  place  of  the  released  spring 
of  limb  holding  scion  in  place,  it  is 
tapped  down  gently  with  a  mallet. 

The  whip-graft  is  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
mon  forms  of  top-working.  The  stock 
and  scion  must  be  of  approximately  the 
same  diameter.  The  union  is  made  by 
cutting  both  stock  and  scion  with  a  long 
bevel,  and  applying  the  two  surfaces  to 
each  other  so  that  the  inner  bark  coin¬ 
cides  in  as  many  places  as  possible.  A 
tongue  is  sometimes  cut  in  both  stock  and 
scion,  to  help  hold  the  two  together  and 
make  a  greater  joining  surface.  The 
graft  is  then  wrapped  in  waxed  cloth. 


Blackberries  :  Cabbage ;  Pears 

1.  AA^iat  variety  of  blackberries  are  the 
best  to  set  for  commercial  purposes?  I 
want  quality,  so  customers  will  come 
back  for  more.  Are  blackberries  a  money¬ 
making  crop,  and  hoAV  many  quarts  per 
acre  should  they  produce?  AA^'liat  kind  of 


soil  is  best  for  them?  2.  What  variety  of 
late  cabbage  is  considered  the  best  for 
market?  I  wish  to  set  out  some  Seckel 
pear  trees.  AA'ould  you  advise  setting  out 
a  pear  that  was  a  better  gorwer  and  then 
graft  to  Seckel?  p.  l.  g. 

Odessa,  N.  Y. 

1.  We  have  not  grown  blackberries  in 
several  years  and  some  varieties  have 
been  strongly  advertised  since  we  quit. 
Snyder  Avas  the  variety  Ave  grcAV  most. 
It  is  a  fairly  hardy  plant  and  the  ber¬ 
ries  are  of  good  quality.  Taylor  proved 
not  hardy  at  I^tica.  N.  Y.  I  haA'e  neA'er 
been  at  Odessa,  but  a  study  of  the  topo¬ 
graphic  map  suggests  that  there  may  oe 
so  great  a  variation  in  local  climate 
that  no  one  Avould  be  safe  in  recommend¬ 
ing  varieties  Avithout  a  better  knoAAdedge 
of  exact  conditions  Avhere‘the  planting  is 
to  be  done.  The  best  Avay  Avould  be  to 
go  to  the  catalogues  of  a  feAv  reputable 
nurseries  and  pick  out  varieties  that  are 
commended  by  all.  Test  them  out  care¬ 
fully  at  home  and  stick  to  those  found 
best.  _^The  question  of  Avhether  any  crop 
is  a  money-maker  or  not  iinmlves  much 
that  cannot  be  found  out  at  a  distance. 
The  three  main  factors  are  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction,  cost  of  marketing  and  price  re¬ 
ceived.  I  had  intended  to  include  as  a 
fourth,  personality  of  the  groAver.  but 
that  is  not  separable  from  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  If  the  Avork  is  done  at  the 
right  time  blackberries  do  not  require 
an  excessive  amount  of  hand  labor,  but 
Avhat  is  required  is  very  far  from  pleas- 
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kinds  of  soil  and  kinds  can  be  found 
Avhich  AA'ill  do  Avell  from  rather  light  to 
fairly  heaA’y  soils.  The  rows  should  not 
be  nearer  together  than  about  tA\-o  to  the 
rod.  At  this  distance  ,‘1.000  to  4,000 
quarts  per  acre  should  be  picked.  In 
some  years  this  may  be  improved.  After 
the  fruit  has  been  produced  there  comes 
the  question  of  market.  They  may  be 
sold  locally,  shipped  to  some  larger  city 
for  commission  sale  or  sent  to  a  cannery. 
TYiless  berries  can  be  grown  on  a  seaie 
Avhich  Avill  produce  carload  lots  it  is  .sel¬ 
dom  profitable  to  ship  them  far  for  com- 
mi.ssion  sale. 

2.  Danish  cabbage  is  practically  the 
only  one  groAvn  in  this  .section  for  late 
sale.  This  Avould  inicate  that  it  is  the 
most  jirofitable.  Red  or  purple  cabbage 
is  good  property  some  years  but  mo.st 
groAvers  consider  that  the  demand  for  it 
is  so  small  that  there  is  great  danger  of 
groAving  too  much. 

P>.  I  should  never  set  pear  trees  with 
the  intention  of  budding  or  grafting 
them  to  another  variety.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  case  Avhere  this  has  been  really 
successful.  A  feAA'  Sheldon  trees  on  this 
place  have  been  top-Avorked  to  other  va¬ 
rieties  Avith  fair  success,  but  some  Kief- 
fer  treated  the  same  Avay  are  gone.  In 
either  case  it  is  likely  that  better  trees 
Avould  have  been  produced  as  soon  by 
setting  out  good  nursery  stock. 

AI.FUED  C.  AVEED. 


The  Delicious  Apple.  If 
you  have  ever  seen  this 
beautiful  apple,  caught  its 
fragrant  aroma  and  tasted  its 
juicy,  crisp,  delightful  flavor, 
you  know  why  it  sells  at  an 
average  of  $1.00  or  more  per 
box  than  any  other  apple. 
The  Delicious  thrives  every¬ 
where  apples  grow. 


William  P.  Stark^s 
New  Fruit  Book — FREE 

Complete,  Concise  and  Up -to- Date 

This  new  1917  catalog  is  bigger  and  better 
than  ever.  It  contains  new  information  never 
printed  before.  It  lists  the  varieties  whose  Avorth 
has  been  proved  by  actual  experience.  It  tells 
size,  color  and  cjuality  of  fruit;  growing  habits, 
hardiness;  to  what  sections  and  soils  each  variety 
is  best  adapted;  picking,  ripening  and  storage 
dates;  number  of  trees  and  plants  to  acre;  how 
to  pay  for  orchard  with  fillers,  etc.,  etc.  You  can 
find  what  you  Avant  easily  and  quickl}^ — prices  are 
given  in  plain  figures.  Home  groAvers,  farmers, 
successful  orchardists  and  horticultural  experts — 
all  find  our  catalogs  of  unusual  value. 

Read  What  Experts  Say 


Wl  LU  AM  I^StARK 
'Guaranteed^ 
Trees&Plants 

(§0  w  ; 


The  J.  H.  Hale  Peach. 

This  great  peach  combines 
to  a  surprising  degree  the 
good  qualities  of  all  fine 
peaches.  It  was  tested  for 
years  by  Mr.  Hale  before  he 
was  satisfied  to  give  it  his 
name.  It  has  always  brought 
the  highest  prices  on  the 
market.  A  measured  acre 
brought  Mr.  Hale  $1,420. 
Read  Mr.  Hale’s  own  story 
in  our  catalog.  Read  the 
reports  of  growers  who  have 
investigated,  planted,  tested 
and  fruited  it  in  practically 
every  peach  growing  section. 
The  genuine,  registered 
trademark  J.  H.  Hale  peach 
trees  can  be  secured  only 
from  tbe  William  P,  Stark 
Nurseries. 


“As  usual,  you  have  got¬ 
ten  out,  what  is,  to  my  mind, 
one  of  the  best  catalogs  of 
any  business  firm  with  which 
I  am  acquainted.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  deal  of  materia! 
which  is  of  practical  interest 
to  any  horticulturist.’’ — J.  C. 
Whitten,  Professor  of  Horti¬ 
culture,  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri.  ^ 

“I  have  your  1914  catalog 
in  my  fruit  library,  and 
would  not  give  it  up  for 
$1.00.  It’s  chuck  full  of 
up-to-date  information  such 
as  I  need.” — Ambrose  J. 
Moyer,  Hamburg,  Pa. 

“The  most  complete,  most 
attractively  arranged  for 


purposes  of  information  and 
most  effectively  illustrated  of 
any  nursery  catalogs  we 
have  seen.  The  Avhole  idea 
of  the  production  is  service.” 
— From  The  American  Nur¬ 
seryman,  November,  1916. 

“Your  list  contains  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  varieties  that 
have  proven  their  worth. 
Your  descriptions  of  vari¬ 
eties  are  the  most  accurate 
and  complete  of  any  I  have 
so  far  seen.” — Joseph  Ge- 
rardi,  Jerseyville,  Ill. 

“Last  spring  I  could  have 
saved  half  on  a  $12.90  order, 
if  I  had  not  ordered  before 
I  received  your  catalog.” — 
Ed  Miller,  Ava,  Mo. 


First-Class  Trees  Are  the 
Best  Investment 

Successful  commercial  growers  insist  on  qual¬ 
ity  first  of  all.  Our  hardy,  vigorous,  healthy  trees, 
Avith  unusually  heavy  roots,  have  pleased  experi¬ 
enced  orchardists  in  every  section. 

“I  had  the  pleasure  of  placing  an  order  last 
fall  Avith  The  Wm.  P.  Stark  Nurseries  for  over 
1,100  trees.  Their  trees  are  well  rooted,  grown 
in  fresh  new  soil,  and  absolutely  free  from  dis¬ 
ease  so  far  as  I  could  observe.  Every  man  about 
the  place  seemed  to  be  qualified  to  handle  his 
department  in  a  practical  and  scientific  way  and 
a  man  cannot  go  wrong  in  placing  his  order  with 
this  firm.”— Joseph  Weston,  Belton,  Missouri. 


Inside  Facts  of  Profitable  Fruit  Growing 

Tells  how  to 
p  la  n  t  ,  prune, 
spray,  cultivate, 
dynamite;  about 
cover  crops, 
thinning  fruit, 
why  trees  do 
not  bear,  etc., 

88  pages  illus¬ 
trated.  Price, 

10c.  Money  back 
if  not  satisfied. 

"Just  the  advice 
and  information 
I  have  been  hunt¬ 
ing  for,  but  knew  not  where  to 
find.” —  Ivan  White,  Kansas. 
'Send  me  12  copies  for  my  fore¬ 
men  in  charge  of  my  various 
orchards,”— Sen.  H.  M.  Dunlap, 
Illinois. 


How  to  Beautify  Your  Home  Grounds 

Many  a  farm 


has  brought  a 
higher  price 
than  its  intrin¬ 
sic  value  mer¬ 
ited,  because  the 
owner  had  spent 
a  little  money 
and  time  plant- 
.  i  n  g  trees, 
shrubs,  etc.  You 
can  make  your 
place  more  at¬ 
tractive  with 
little  expense  and 
trouble.  This  book  makes  it  sim¬ 
ple  and  easy.  Price  lOc.  Money 
back  if  not  satisfied. 


Pick  Strawberries  Until  Frost 
Comes.  From  Plants  You  Set 
Out  This  Spring. 

These  wonderful  ever- 
bearing  plants  produce  a 
good  crop  in  the  fall  of  the 
same  year  they  are  set  out. 
The  next  year  they  bear  a 
large  crop  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son,  and  another  big  crop  in 
the  fall,  but  under  favorable 
conditions,  they  produce 
fruit  all  summer  long. 

Make  a  good  profit  on 
ever  -  bearing  strawberries 
wlien  there  are  no  other 
small  fruits. 


We  Sell  Direct-From-Nursery  Only 

We  have  no  agents,  but  eliminate  agents’  commissions  and  many  causes 


for  dissatisfaction,  such  as  mixing  labels,  delay's  in  delit'crv,  misrepre¬ 
sentation,  etc.  We  not  only  specifically  guarantee  true-to-name  and 
safe  arrival,  butAv^e  also  assure  your  satisfaction  Avith  anything  you 
buy  from  us.  Our  responsibility  is  not  second-hand.  / 


i/ 
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To  secure  reliable  information,  high  quality,  and  safe  de- 
livery  at  reasonable  prices,  buy  direct  from  our  catalog. 

Wm.  P.  Stark  Nurseries 
Box  445 


Address  and  Name  Are  Both  the  Same 
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FRUIT  PACKAGES  Catalog 


Best  quality.  All  stylf  s.  Any  quantity. 

c.  N>  ROBINSON  *  BRO.,  Dept.  M  Baltimore.  Md. 


TRAWBERRIES 


Send  for  new  cata¬ 
log.  Low  prices  for 
best  plants.  100  Su¬ 
perb  everbearing  mailed  for  81  east  of  Miss. 
(34th  year  onr  acivei  tisemeiit  has  been  in  R. 
N.-y.)  Slaymaker*  Son,  Wyoming,  Del. 


Potatoes 


— Beaiity,  BoTee,  Carman,  Cobbler,  King, 
Giant,  Green  Mt.,  Hebron,  Hustler.  Ohio, 
Moneyniaker,No*Bllght,Six-WeekH, Queen, 
Bose.  Others.  C.  W  FORD,  Fishers,  N-  Y, 


GRASS  SEED 

Pure  Qualities.  HV  onderf ul  values.  Profits  flltided  with 
customers.  Clover  S8.25  per  bu.  Timothy  82.25.  AUike 
Clover  and  Timothy  $4.00.  Sweet  Clover  $3.75.  Alf^ 
fa  $7.00.  Other  seeds  in  proportion.  .  All  sold  supjeOT 


■Banner,  mocep'Mviriv  ocicai./  --- 

American  Mutual  Seed  Co.,  Dept.  660  Cnlcafto,  11I« 

SWEET  CLpVEJt 

White  Blossoms-.the  greatest  money-making  enm  of  toaa:^ 
Big  money  for  the  farmers  who  grow  it. .  Builds  up  land 

.  -  - — ' — g  crops  while 

dates  land  for 
Our  seed  all 
-germinating  and  tested.  Qual¬ 
ity  guaranteed.  Wiite  today  for  our  big,  Profit-Sharing 
Seed  Guide,  circular,  free  samples.  Address,  . 

Amekican  Mutual  Seed  Co..  Dept.  960  Chicago.  Ilhnoia 


_  _  ;  gro 

best  scarified  hulled,  high-germinating 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

.Sides  are  lieavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside, 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold — "Rural.  New- 
Yohkek”— on  outside. 


SEED  POTATOES 

If  you  want  the  very  best  Aroostook 
County,  Maine  improved  pedigreed  Seed  \ 
Potatoes  of  the  best  marketable  va¬ 
rieties,  either  in  car  lots  or  less  car  lots, 
send  for  our  Seed  Potato  Pamphlet. 

WM.  S.  SWEET  &  SON,  Inc. 

CRAWFORD  SQUARE.  PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 


Sweet  Clover 

FOR  THE  ORCHARD  —  The  ^eate*t  nilrogen- 
gathering  humut-making  rotation  crop  in  our  agriculture. 
CLOVERLEA  DIRECT  TO  YOU 
We  Pay  The  Freight 

Headquarters  for 
highest  quality 
northwestern  grown 
Sweet  Clover. 


Order 

NOW 


Cloverlea  Seed  Co.  of  North  Dakota 
Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


SELECTED 
SEED  CORN 


8-rowed  yellow  flint,  large  kernels,  tests 
perfect.  per  bushel  with  bags. 

Also  15  bushels  home  grown  hairy  v.-tch. 
T.  H.  KI.NG,  Trumansburg,  X.  Y. 


Earliest  Maine-Grown  Sweet  Com 

Sweetser’s  Sunrise 

Pkt.  10c.  Pint  30c.  Postpaid 

ALLEN,  STERLING  &  LOTHROP.  PORTLAND,  ME. 


niTO  SENSATION:  Record  yielder.  Extra  fine  seed. 

“  Also  SEED  CORN.  Samples  and  catalogue  free. 
THEO.  BUKT  &  SONS  -  Melrose,  Ohio 


SWEET  Clover  for  Soil  Building 

Prices  and  Circular  on  request. 

E.  Barton,  Box  29,  Falmouth,  Pendleton  Co.,  Ky. 


ImprovedGOLDEN  DENT  GOURDSEED  CORN 

bred  for  30  years  on  the  Eureka  Stock  Fiirm.  Pro¬ 
duces  over  100  bush,  shelled  corn  to  tire  acre.  Write 
for  sample  and  circular. 

Edward  Walter,  Oept.  R.  West  Chester,  Penn, 


SEED  CORN 


Yellow  flint  type.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Circulars  free. 

CHAS.  TANKER,  PleasantVtIley.N.Y 


Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


GLOVER 


At  WHOLESALE 

We  save  you  money. 
Buy  now  before  ad¬ 
vance.  Crop  short.  We 
expect  higher  prices. 
Don’t  buy  Field  Seeds  of  any  kind  until  you  see  pur 
samples  and  prices.  We  specialize  on  Guaranteed  quality, 
tested  Clover.Tiniothy,  Alfalfa,  Sweet  Clover  and  Alsike; 
sold  subject  to  your  approval  and  gpvemment  test.  Write 
today  for  samples, apeclal  prices  and  big  Frofit-Sharing  SeedGuide- 

American  Mutual  Seed  Co..  Dept.  160,  Chicago,  Illinois 


at  ONE-HALF 

City  Seedsmen  Prices! 


Let  us  send  you  our  catalog'  of  seeds — it’s 
different.  It  tells  you  facts,  and  why  we  can  save  you  money,  and  g'iye  you  a  g'uaranteed 
SQUARE  DEAL.  Just  drop  a  postal  today  and  see  the  difference  in  buying'  your  seeds 
in  country  or  city.  FORREST  SEED  CO.,  Box  32,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


FOTTLER,  FISKE,  RAWSON  CO. 


SEEDS 


OF  THE  HIGHEST  GRADE 
for  the  MARKET  GARDENER 

We  cannot  say  more  for  the  SEEDS  only  “The  Highest  Grade.” 

Our  Seed  Annual  is  made  up  for  the  buyer  who  wants  “The  Highest 
Grade  Seeds.”  Let  us  mail  you  one  and  you  be  the  judge. 

It  is  useful  as  a  reference  even  if  you  do  not  buy.  Just  mail  us  a  postal, 
we’ll  do  the  rest. _ _ _ 

Boston 


Pettier,  Fiske,  Rawson.  Co. 


The  Seed  Store 
Faneuil  Hall  Square 


These  Seven  Cows 


May  all  be  kept  tor  one  year  on  the  product  of  one  acre*  Keeping  seven  cows  for  a  whole  year  on 
one  acre  goes  a  loug  way  toward  reducing  the  cost  of  milk.  Kureka  Corn  produced  in  one  year  on  ono 

acre  70  tons  and  800  lbs.  of  the  best  quality  of  ensilage.  This  enormous  crop  won  our  $60.00  gold  prize. 

Wo  offer  $100.00  in  crold  to  the  flrnt  party  breaklngr  this  record  with  Roes’ Eureka  Corn* 
Look  for  our  trade  mark'-the  man  holding  the  stalk  of  corn.  There  has  been  much  corn  sold  as  Kureka  which  is 
Dot  Boss'  Eureka  and  docs  not  produce  the  same  results. 

Ross’  Eureka  Ensilage  Com 

Grows  tallest,  has  the  most  leaves,  greatest  number  of  ears.  The  four  heaviest  acres  of  this  corn  in  one 
year  gave  a  total  ^ield  of  200  tons  and  %  lbs.  This  is  not  much  above  the  average  yield  for  Rose’ 
Eureka  Corn  if  it  is  planted  under  favorable  conditions. 

Sudan  Grass  is  the  latest  forage  crop,  growing  7  to  9  feet.  Produces  more  per  acre  than  any  other 
summer  crop.  Horses,  cattle  and  pigs  cat  it  eagerly.  Sown  broadcast  or  in  drills.  Include  this  in 
your  order.  Sheflield  World’s  Prize  Flint  Corn  holds  record  for  heaviest  yield  of  Hint  corn. 
Matures  earlier  than  any  other  flint  corn.  Orass  Seeds  of  highest  quality,  all  varieties.  Special 
mixtures  for  both  wet  and  dry  land.  Superb  TTtah-grown  alfalfa.  Send  for  our  catalogue.  Everything 
for  farm,  garden,  dairy,  orchard  and  poultry.  It  is  free.  Supply  is  limited. 

BROS.  COMPANY,  67  Front  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


‘‘I  Find  You  Have  The  Best 
Seeds  In  The  Country — 

So  Don’t  ForgetTo  Send  MeYour  Catalogue  for  1917” 

So  says  one  of  our  customers.  Don’t  you  want  one 
too?  Harris’  catalogue  is  a  real  help  to  all  who 
plant  seeds.  It  gives  true  descriptions,  pointing  out 
the  faults,  as  well  as  the  merits  of  the  different  var¬ 
ieties.  A  label  on  each 


lot  of  seeds  tells  what 
per  cent  will  grow 
according  to  out  test. 
Ask  for  FREE  Catal¬ 
ogue  and  buy  direct 
from  the  grower  at 
wholesale  prices. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO. 

Box  55  Coldwatcr,  N,  Y. 


Harris  Seeds 

Label  on  every  Lot 
Tells  how  many 
will 


According  toour  tests 

98  percent 

of  this  seed  germinates 


New  Fruits 

(Continued  from  page  318) 
by  E.  W.  Kirkpatrick,  who  thinks  it 
may  be  a  seedling  of  Chinese  Cling. 

Mibabelle  Plums. — To  American 
fruit-growers,  Mirabelle  plums  are  best 
described  as  golden-yellow,  .sweet-flavored 
damsons.  These  Mirabelles  are  hardly 
known  in  America,  but  there  are  a  dozen 
or  more  distinct  varieties  in  Europe, 
where  they  are  highly  esteemed  as  des¬ 
sert  fruits  and  for  canning,  preserves, 
compotes,  prunes  and  tarts.  This  type 
of  plum  is  represented  hy  four  varieties 
on  the  New  York  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  grounds — Drap  d’Or, 
Reine  Mirabelle,  Late  Mirabelle  and 
Mirabelle — all  of  which  are  worthy  at¬ 
tention.  The  small,  round,  yellow  fruits 
are  attractive  in  appearance  and  the 
sweet,  pleasant  flavor,  whether  eaten  out 
of  hand  or  however  prepared  in  the 
kitchen,  commend  any  of  the  four  sorts 
to  those  who  appreciate  choice  fruits. 
The  trees  are  small,  but  vigorous,  hardy 
and  healthy  and  thrive  w’herever  dam¬ 
sons  grow — indeed  they  are  so  hardy  and 
healthy  that  they  are  commonly  used 
in  the  Old  World  as  a  dw'arfing  stock  for 
other  plums.  French  writers  say  that 
these  Mirabelle  plums  come  true  to 
seed  and  that  peasants  establish  their 
small  plantations  by  planting  the  pits. 

The  Empire  Raspberry. — Empire  is 
the  most  promising  new  red  raspberry  on 
the  Station  grounds,  '  having  hardiness, 
healthiness,  produetivene.ss,  and  vigor  of 
bush,  and  large,  handsome,  firm,  well- 
flavored  fruits  as  its  chief  assets.  The 
canes  need  no  Winter  protection  in  this 
region ;  equal  any  other  variety  in 
productiveness ;  are  unusually  vigorous, 
reaching  a  height  of  six  or  eight  feet ; 
and  last  season,  1916,  when  anthracnose 
was  everyw’here  rampant,  even  on  red 
raspberries,  but  a  trace  of  this  disease 
showed  on  Empire.  The  berries  average 
larger  than  those  of  the  well-known 
Cuthbert,  are  the  same  color,  ripen 
earlier  and  have  a  longer  picking  sea¬ 
son.  The  fruits  are  mild,  rich  and 
sweet.  The  flesh  is  firm  and  without 
doubt  the  berries  will  stand  shipment 
well  and  may  be  kept  long.  With  such 
an  array  of  good  characters,  it  seems 
certain  that  Empire  must  take  high 
standing  among  red  raspberries.  Empire 
originated  in  1904  with  L.  E.  AYardell, 
Marlboro,  N.  Y.,  and  was  introduced  hy 
its  originator  in  the  Fall  of  1916.  The 
first  hill  of  Empire,  twelve  years  old, 
is  still  vigorous,  healthy  and  productive. 

Good  Luck  Stram’berry. — Good  Luck 
ranks  among  the  best  late  strawberries 
on  the  Station  grounds.  In  1916  it  sur¬ 
passed  all  other  late  varieties  in  yield, 
and  provetl  to  'be  one  of  the  best  ship¬ 
pers.  Imleed,  the  flesh  is  so  firm  that 
it  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  berry 
of  any  season  will  surpass  it  for  trans¬ 
portation.  Another  outstanding  charac¬ 
ter  is  that  the  plants  are  about  the  least 
susceptible  of  any  sort  on  the  Station 
grounds  to  leaf-spot.  The  fruits  are  large 
and  handsome  in  color,  both  characters 
running  uniform,  as  does  the  wedge-like 
shape.  The  quality  is  good  for  those  who 
like  a  sprightly  straw’berry,  having  be¬ 
sides  sprightliness,  a  most  distinctive 
flavor.  Perhaps  the  fruit  is  too  acid  for 
dessert,  but  canued  or  cooked  it  is  un¬ 
surpassed  in  flavor.  The  calyx,  though 
a  little  too  large  and  leafy,  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  green.  A  defect  in  the  variety  is 
that  the  apex  colors  slowly,  so  that  the 
fruits  must  be  picked  carefully  to  avoid 
green  tips.  Plants  of  Good  T.uck  must 
not  be  set  closely,  as  they  develop  many 
runners.  u.  P.  hedrick. 


Garden  Preparedness  for  Michigan 

Starting  Under  Glass. — First  let  us 
take  up  the  first  doings  of  the  grower 
who  has  a  small  house  for  starting 
something.  The  temptation  is  first  to 
make  a  garden  out  of  the  greenhouse,  and 
second  to  fill  up  all  the  space  wfith  seed 
boxes,  and  w’oe,  woe.  where  to  put  them 
when  the  crowding  leaves  and  roots  de¬ 
mand  more  room  and  more  food  !  Early 
March  is  the  time  to  start  almost  every¬ 
thing  inside.  The  middle  of  the  month 
I  find  amply  early  for  the  pot-grown  to¬ 
matoes,  but  I  like  to  get  the  cabbage  and 
cauliflower  under  way  now.  To  begin 
at  the  beginning,  we  must  have  a  seed 
box.  say  two  inches  deep  and  of  an  area 
of  square  foot.  I  don’t  mind  han¬ 
dling  a  rather  heavy  box  of  plants,  but 
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w’ant  my  seed  boxes  light.  The  soil  must 
be  light  too,  friable,  a  kind  that  is  rich 
and  yet  won’t  bake  on  top  before  the 
seed  comes  through.  Leaf  mold  mixed 
with  your  garden  soil  and  a  little  sharp 
sand  added  will  make  this  kind  of  soil. 

Planting  The  Soil. — If  you  want  to 
use  one  box  for  a  number  of  kinds  of 
seed,  be  sure  to  choose  kinds  that  come 
up  about  the  same.  For  instance,  cab' 
bage,  cauliflower,  lettuce  and  aster  seed 
may  all  be  sown  in  one  box,  or  flat.  All 
but  the  top  half  inch  of  dii-t  should  be 
coarse,  just  as  it  would  be  in  the  gar¬ 
den.  Sift  the  top  half  inch  pretty  fine. 


Making  a  Kerf  Graft 

Level  it  carefully  with  a  straight  stick 
that  will  go  inside  the  edges  of  the  box. 
Firm  the  soil  just  slightly.  For  these 
larger  seeds  make  rows  across  the  box 
with  the  edge  of  your  stick,  pushing  it 
down  till  the  furrows  are  a  quarter  inch 
deep.  In  planting  the  seed  a  little  prac¬ 
tice  will  enable  you  to  drop  it  from  be¬ 
tween  thumb  and  finger  both  evenly  and 
rapidly.  For  best  results  I  would  aim 
at  not  over  10  seeds  to  the  inch  and  less 
is  better.  When  the  seed  is  all  sown, 
draw  your  stick,  held  angle-wise,  straight 
across  the  box  at  right  angles  to  the  fur¬ 
rows,  and  presto,  the  seed  is  covered  thor¬ 
oughly  aud  evenly. 

Care  of  Seedlings. — Set  the  boxes  in 
a  warm  place,  cover  each  with  a  pane 
of  glass  if  possible,  with  a  little  stick 


A  Whip-grafted  Tree 

under  the  edge  to  let  air  in.  The  surface 
of  the  soil  must  not  be  allowed  to  get 
dry,  nor  must  it  be  muddy.  After  the 
seedlings  are  up,  about  five  days  in  the 
ca.se  of  plants  mentioned  above,  see  that 
they  are  in  strong  light  to  get  sturdy 
growth.  Pour  the  water  between  the 
rows  with  a  small  can  having  one  side 
bent  pitcher  shape.  Always  water  so 
that  the  ground  will  be  wet  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  otherwise  a  fungus  will  start  at  the 
base  of  the  plants  and  whole  rows  will 
rot  oil,  and  there  will  be  no  plants.  If, 
in  spite  of  precautions,  the  damping-ofl 
fungus  does  start,  let  the  soil  get  as  dry 
as  possible  without  spoiling  the  plants 
and  then  stir  the  soil  wdth  a  sharp  .stick 
(Couti-iued  on  page  324) 
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MAULE’S  40TH  ANNIVERSARY 
SPECIAL*.  Send  10c.  for  a  packet 
of  Maule’s  Success  Tomato  Seed,  tested  for 
germination  like  all  Maule  seeds.  TKa  Suc¬ 
cess  is  the  heaviest  for  its  size  of  any  variety, 
firmest  meated  with  fewest  seeds. 

The  Maule  Seed  Book 


Free 


176  page  catalog  and  book 
of  gardening  information 

Economy  and  fresh  seeds  insured  by  our 
direct-to-you  selling  method. 


la 


WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Inc. 

2153  Arch  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Guaranteed  Genuine 

•  Everlasting  AIT  IT 

Grimm  Alfalfa 

Produces  plants  with  large  branching  roots  which 
resist  winter  conditions.  Leafier,  out-yields  other 
varieties  and  is  of  better  feeding  value.  Booklet, 
“How  I  Discovered  The  Grimm  Alfalfa,”  and 
sample  free.  Will  also  send  testimonials  from 
patrons  in  your  locality. 

A.  B.  Lyman,  Grimm  Alfalfa  Introducer 
Alfalfadale  Farm,  Excelsior,  Minn. 


CARFFS 


5000  Bashels  extra 
selected  and  sure 
to  grow.  Finest 
____  quality.  201eading 
S  p  IT  1^  varieties.  Highest 
^  ^  yielders.  Best  show 

corn.  Wonderful  ensl- 
r»  PI  lago corn .  AJso seed  oats, 
barley,  alf-alfa,  timotiiy.  Samples  on 
request.  r200  acres.  Write  for  catalog. 

W.  N.  SCABFF  &  SONS,  New  Carlisle,  0. 


Free  sample,  sent  upon  request.  Get  our  price 
list -dozens  of  varieties  of  Timothy,  Clover, 
Alfalfa,  Corn  Seeds,  etc.  Do  not  buy  until  you 
inevstIgateStoecker  quality  and  prices. 

STOECKER  SEED  CO,  Dept.  2  PeorU,  Illinois 

Clover  Seed 

Our  high  grades  of  Grass  seeds  are  the  most  care- 
tully  selectetl  and  recleaiied.  Highest  in  Purity  and 
Germination.  We  Pay  tlie  freight.  Catalog  and 
bainpies  Free  if  you  mention  tliis  paper. 

CLICKS  SEED  FARMS.  Smoketown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Our  seeds  are  selected  and  cleaned  to 

beWEEDLESS  and  free  from  dead  grains, 
they  will  go  much  farther  than  ordinary 
I  Held  seeds,  nearly  always  adding  enough  to 
the  crop  to  pay  for  themselves.  Samples  and 
catalog  incIuding“How  to  Know  Good  Seeds”  tree. 
Write  today.  0,JI.SC0TT  &  SONS  CO.,  40  Main  St.,Marysvllle.O. 


SAMPLE  OUR  SEED 

Three earliestvesetables  in  cultivation  for  10c.  One 
packet  each,  Robinson’s  Earliest  Tomato,  Earliest 
Round  Red  Radish,  Earliest  Lettuce.  10c  to  new 
customers.  Regular  price  30c.  CATALOG  FREE, 

C.  N.  Robinson  &  Bro.,  Dept.Sl,  Baltiniore,A1cI. 


CLOVER  AND  GRASS  SEEDS 

ctwefiilly  for  Purity  and  Germination. 

Beardless  Barley-Seed  Oats-SeedCoru.  State 

ask  for  Samples,  (’atalogue  Free. 

TheEikenberry  Bros.  Co. .Hamilton, Ohio 


jDOD  SEEDS 


®0'5*>AS  can  be  grown 

Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
if  not  O.  K. —  money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  700  illustrations  of  vega- 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neigrhbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUM  WAY,  Rockford,  lU. 


ford’s  GlotyCabba^e 
Seed  Does  Not  Fail 

Folks  say  that  Ford’s  Glory  Cabbage  is 
head  and  shoulders  above  any  otlier 
cabbage.  One  planter  says:  “From 
an  acre  and  a  lialf  we  sold  $6.‘i0  wortli.” 
Another  says:  “  From  1000  Glorv 
Cabbage  plants  I  sold  1000  solid 
heads.” 

Glory  makes  the  best  liead  of 
any  Cabbage.  It  is  round,  solid, 
few  loose  leaves,  and  can  be 
planted  close. 

Ford’s  Sound  Seeds 

Karnes  our  catalogue  and  our  seeds.  All  good  kinds 
of  vegetable,  farm  and  flower  seeds,  fruit  trees  and 
ornamentals.  Our  seeds  are  guaranteed  to  satisfy 
or  your  money  back. 

Send  today  for  your  copy.  It’s  free. 

FORD  SEED  CO.,  Box  24,  Ravenna,  Ohio 


IIeati.xg  a  LItti.e  Greekiiouse. — One 
of  the  chief  difficulties  in  manai^ing  a  very 
small  greenhouse  is  the  heating.  I  have 
seen  many  efforts  to  keep  plants  in  a 
small  structure  by  the  aid  of  kerosene 
stoves  .a  very  unsatisfactory  method,  and 
not  wholesome  for  the  plants.  I  have 
heretofore  told  about  the  building  of  my 
miniature  greenhouse,  a  little  lean-to  on 
the  east  end  of  my  office  building,  which 
gives  me  a  bench  room  4x10  feet,  a  two- 
foot  walk,  with  a  potting  table  in  the 
north  end.  This  was  built  mainly  for  the 
starting  of  the  early  plants  of  tomatoes, 
peppers,  eggplants,  etc.,  for  the  frames 
later  in  Spring.  And  yet  I  get  a  great 
deal  of  fun  out  of  it  with  fio4vers  of  va¬ 
rious  sorts.  , 

Small  Fuel  Consumption. — In  the 
beginning  the  heating  was  the  problem. 
I  Imd  about  concluded  to  put  a  stove  in 


the  poppers  and  eggplants  are  started  and 
potted.  I  can  start  enough  plants  in  the 
little  house  to  use  a  large  number  of 
frames  for  transplanting.  In  fact  I 
start  a  great  many  more  plants  than  I 
have  any  use  for,  and  sell  them  readily 
to  my  neighboi*s  for  enough  to  pay  for 
running  the  greenhouse.  When  most  of 
the  plants  are  out  in  the  frames  I  start 
Cannas  and  the  Begonias  and  Gloxinias, 
A  Backyard  Garden. — Some  years 
ago.  when  living  in  West  Philadelphia  I 
occupied  a  dwelling  on  a  little  street 
called  St.  Mark’.s  Square,  running  from 
Walnut  to  Locust  street.  The  house 
faced  west  and  there  was  a  backyard  to 
the  east  about  40  feet  deep  and  20  feet 
wide.  The  centre  of  this  yard  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  what  was  intended  as  a  grass 
plat,  but  there  were  few  .sprigs  of  grass. 
A  narrow  brick  walk  ran  around  this, 


A  Patch  of  Staked  Tomatoes 


the  cellar  and  run  a  flue  around  the  little 
house,  when  I  saw  in  the  catalogue  of  a 
Chicago  company  what  they  called  a  tank 
heater,  a  little  cylindrical  boiler  with 
ash-pit  and  a  stove  top.  I  concluded  that 
if  it  would  heat  a  tank  it  would  heat  pip¬ 
ing.  I  bought  the  boiler  and  over  100 
feet  of  two-inch  piping,  and  a  15-gallon 
expansion  tank,  for  $.‘{0.0.5.  The  boiler 
part  is  only  10  inches  in  diameter  and  11 
inches  high.  The  flow  pipe  comes  straight 
up  through  the  office  floor  alongside  my 
desk  and  to  the  expansion  tank  in  the 
corner  of  the  office.  This  is  the  highest 
point  of  the  little  system,  and  fi*om  there 
the  piping  runs  down  grade  all  the  way 
back  to  the  boiler  through  a  return  coil 
hanging  under  the  bench  of  the  green¬ 
house,  consisting  of  nine  rows  of  two- 
inch  pipes,  each  nine  feet  long.  This  gives 
me  a  very  rapid  flow,  for  hot  water  or 
cold  will  run  down  hill  faster  than  we 
can  force  it  up  hill.  This  apparatus  has 
been  in  use  for  several  Winters,  and  most 
of  the  time  the  little  boiler  is  run  with 
the  draft  shut  off,  and  a  single  hod  of 
coal  runs  it  24  hours  in  the  coldest 
weather.  I  have  an  open  grate  in  my 
office  in  which  I  make  a  fire  in  very  cold 
weather,  but  in  ordinary  Winter  weather 
with  the  door  of  the  greenhouse  open  I 
get  plenty  of  heat  in  the  office.  AVith 
the  door  shut,  the  main  difficulty  is  to 
prevent  the  little  greenhou.se  getting  too 
warm.  At  night  I  get  the  pipes  well 
heated,  fill  the  boiler  with  coal  aujJ  shut 
off  the  draft  at  bedtime  and  go  to  bed, 
and  at  seven  in  the  morning  I  always  find 
the  house  over  60  degrees.  In  fact  sev¬ 
eral  nights  ago,  when  a  cold  wave  was 
roaring,  I  ran  the  fire  till  nearly  11 
o’clock  and  then  put  it  to  keep,  and  in 
the  morning  when  the  outside  temiiora- 
ture  was  18  I  found  the  little  house  ther¬ 
mometer  standing  at  72.  and  but  a  single 
hod  of  coal,  hard  coal,  had  been  con¬ 
sumed  in  24  hours. 

AL\riety  of  Plants.— This  little  ar¬ 
rangement  has  solved  the  heating  of  a 
small  house  better  than  any  I  have  ever- 
seen.  Dui-ing  Fall  and  early  A\4nter  I 
bloom  bulbs  in  flats  and  pots  and  get  lots 
of  flowei's.  and  in  Summer  I  bloom  tuber¬ 
ous  Begonias  and  Gloxinias  in  it  to  per¬ 
fection.  Then  early  in  February  I  clean 
out  and  start  my  tomato  seed,  and  trans¬ 
plant  them  to  flats  to  get  strong  enough 
to  go  into  the  frames  in  March.  Later 


with  r. arrow  borders  next  the  high  hoard 
fences.  In  front  of  the  house  was  a  little 
plot  outside  the  front  porch,  enclosed  by 
an  iron  railing.  This  plot,  about  5x10 
feet,  I  devoted  to  tuberous  Begonias  in 
Summer,  as  the  street  was  overshadowed 
b.v  tall  trees  that  arched  overhead,  and 
there  was  very  little  sunshine.  The  Be¬ 
gonias  did  well  there  and  make  fine  bloom. 

Intensive  Culture. — In  the  backyard 
next  the  rear  of  the  house  I  had  a  frame 
of  a  few  sashes,  and  by  using  the  pulver¬ 
ized  sheep  manure  heavily  I  managed  to 
make  the  poor  soil  give  me  a  crop  of  let¬ 
tuce  for  Fall  and  up  to  Christmas  and 
afterwards  parsley,  radishes  and  beets. 
The  remainder  of  the  central  plot  was  de¬ 
voted  to  onions,  string  beans  and  outside 
lettuce  and  radishes.  On  the  borders  I 
planted  flowers  of  various  sorts.  The 
everblooming  Begonias  bloomed  all  the 
time.  A'ines  like  the  hyacinth  bean  and 
the  wild  cucumber  ran  over  the  fences, 
and  at  the  east  end  I  had  Shasta  daisies 
and  annuals  of  various  sorts.  China 
asters  did  well  in  the  partial  shade,  and 
it  was  a  wonder  to  many  how  many  vege¬ 
tables  I  got  out  of  that  little  yard.  One 
city  woman,  who  had  probably  never  seen 
a  garden,  wondered  at  my  lettuce.  “AA'hy, 
I  thought  they  cut  it  off  bushes.”  How 
awfully  green  city-raised  people  are.  In 
some  of  the  newer  sections  around  me  I 
found  that  they  were  abolishing  the  old 
high  fences  and  dividing  the  back  yards 
with  woven  wire  fences.  This  gives  a 
great  advantage  in  backyard  gardening, 
for  the  old  high  fences  are  a  great  nui¬ 
sance  to  the  gardener  as  well  as  being 
ugly.  The  wire  netting  furnishes  trellises 
for  ornamental  climbers,  and  a  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  neighbors  in  beautifying  the  yards, 
and  the  open  view  stir.s'  up  a  competitioa 
in  making  the  centres  of  the  yards  useful 
and  beautiful.  Then,  too,  the  dried  ma¬ 
nure  that  can  be  had  in  sacks,  bone  dust, 
etc.,  will  enable  the  city  backyard  gar¬ 
dener  to  enrich  bis  ground  well,  for  these 
back  yards  are  generally  made  of  the 
poor  clay  dug  out  of  the  cellars,  and 
lightening  and  enriching  the  soil  is  im¬ 
portant.  My  soil  in  AA'est  Philadelphia 
was  fortunately  a  light  micaceous  clay, 
and  easily  enriched.  AA'ith  a  little  glass 
in  a  frame  it  is  wonderful  how  much  can 
be  gotten  out  of  a  very  small  space,  and 
how  much  of  beauty  one  can  gather  into 
a  backyard.  w.  f.  massey. 


Another  Chance  to  get 
our  famous 

Golden  Nugget 
Flint  Corn 

Golden  nug. 

GET’’  is  certainly 
King!  It  is  head 
and  ears  above  any  flint 
com  on  the  market. 

Th ousands  of 
farmers  have  tried 
it  out  only  to  be¬ 
come  its  enthusias¬ 
tic  friends,  as  at- 
tested  by  our 
records  in  out  of¬ 
fice.  “Golden 
Nugget”  excels 
tor  Hardihood, 

Productiveness, 

Size  of  Rat,  etc., 
and  it  matures  in 
80  to  90  days. 

Peck,  $1.25;  Bushel.  $4.00. 
delivery  charges. 

We  offer  to  send  you  our  new.  Illustrated  Ca- 
^log  for  1917  and  also  a  packet  of  W.  &  D.’s 
Best  Garrots,  a  packet  of  \Vhite  Tipped  Scarlet 
Radish,  a  packet  of  W.  &  D.’s  Giant  Pyramidal 
Mignonette  and  a  packet  of  W.&D.’s  Giant  Zin¬ 
nia— also  an  extra  packet  of  your  own  favorite 
fio^r  or  V egetable  Seed,  to  be  named  by  you — 
all  for  10c,  stamps  or  coin.  Also  a  choice  col¬ 
lection  of  Our  “Masterpiece”  Asters 
3  packets— White,  Pink,  Blue.  Sold  regularly  at 
20c  a  packet,  60c  value  for  2Sc. 

WEEBER  &  DON,  119  Chambers  St.,  N.Y. 


Customer  paying 


Quick  Maturing 

— Heavy  Yield 

Isbell’s  first  choice  corn  ma¬ 
tures  in  85  days  after  planting. 
With  its  deep-rooted,  hardy 
stalks  it  defies  draught  and  is 
a  consistent  heavy  yielder — 
an  Isbell  product  famous  for 
many  years. 

Nearly  every  stalk  produces 
two  large  ears  of  golden  yel¬ 
low  dent  corn  that  weighs  out 
more  pounds  of  shelled  corn 
per  bushel  of  ears  than  most 
late  varieties. 

Isbell’s  First  Choice 

corn  is  only  one  of  the  many 
excellent  varieties  that  we 
grow.  We  specialize  in  Seed 
Corn.  Write  for  free  samples 
and  prices. 

Isbell’s  Farm  Seeds  are 
Michigan  grown,  you  buy  di¬ 
rect  from  the  growers  —  a 
money-saving  feature.  And 
you  get  high  quality  seeds. 
Isbell’s  19  IT  seed  annual 
is  now  ready.  Write  for  a 
copy.  Free  for  the  asking. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  COMPANY 
831  Pearl  Street  Jackson,  Mich. 


Hoffman’s  Northwest  Clover  Seed 


Selected  from  the  states 
along  the  Canadian  bor¬ 
der  and  from  the  districts 
adjacent  to  the  Black  Hills 
and  Rocky  Mountains. 
“NORTHWEST”  CLO¬ 
VER  is 

Earlier,  Hardier 
and  More  Productive 

The  superiority  of  “NORTH¬ 
WEST”  Alfalfa  Seed  has  long 
been  acknowledged.  Clover 
Seed,  Alsike  and  Timothy 
Seed  grown  in  the  Northwest 
have  a  like  advantage.  It  is 
earlier,  because  of  the  short 
season  in  which  it  matures— 
hardier,  because  of  its  sur¬ 
vival  of  Northwest  winters — 
more^  productive,  because 
of  its  extreme  vitality. 
NORTHWEST”  Grass  Seed 
succeeds  where  other  fail. 
Less  “NORTHWEST”  seed 
need  be  sown  per  acre. 

Hoffman’s  1917  Catalog 

Is  full  fof  valuable  hints  forgrow- 
Ing  crops.  It  offers  Seed  Oats, 
Corn,  Potatoes,  Field  Peas  and 
Beans.  Alfalfa  and  Grass.  Seeds. 
It  IS  free,  with  a  packet  of  seeds 
samples,  if  you  mention  thispapec 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Landisville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


CARDEN 


GUIDE 


It  is  diderent  from  the  usual  seed  catalogue  in  that 
it  gives  detailed  instructions  as  to  the  culture  of 
plants  and  flowers.  It  treats  in  a  thorough  and  up- 
to-the-minute  way  how  the  best  results  can  be  obtained. 

Send  for  Your  Copy  Today— It’s  Free 

Make  your  1917  Garden  a  real  producer — profit  by 
the  experience  of  others  by  planting  Buist's  Seeds. 

Flower  seed  assortment  without  charge  with  each  order 
ROBERT  BUIST  CO.,  Dept.  E,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


COLLINS’  SEED 

yields  huiu|ier  riops.  Finest  strains 
of  profit  varieties,  proved  and 
imuroved  l.y  yeare  of  seleetion. 

Get  our  1 0-day  test  offer  _ 

Arthur  J.  Collins  A  Son.  Bor  77.  Maoreslown.  N 


CORN 
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And  E*eigkt  Paid  Prices  On 

ROOFING 


Don’t  boy  a  foot  of  roofing— don’t  even  promise 
to  buy  any — until  you  see  now  much  money  we 
can  save  you.  Just  write  and  say  "Send  Special 
Offer.’’  We’ll  quote  you  rock-bottom  prices,  and 
pay  freight  to  your  station  on  one  roll  or  as  many 
rolls  as  you  order.  Our  roofing  is  well-known  all 
over  the  land  for  its  appearance  and  long-wear¬ 
ing  qualities.  It’s  the  famous 

“ASTEROID”  MS 

FIREPROOF 

Guaranteed  to  last  for  10  years  and  guaranteed 
against  fire  loss.  Positively  cuts  down  insurance 
rates.  So  pliable  and  resilient  it  accomo<lates  it- 
sdf  to  all  kinds  of  weather.  Is  made  of  genuine 
Biph^t  with  a  base  of  pure  wool  felt.  Contains 
no  coal  tar.  Has  smooth  surface,  the  appearance 
of  rich,  fixain  leather.  Comes  in  1,  2  and_8  ply. 
Nailsandcementfree.  Canbelaidoveroldshingles. 

Cl7Mrk  Getour  Iron-clad  Money- 

01^1  V  U  1 V  W  Back  Guaranty  and  Low 
Prices.  Remember  we  pay  the  freight.  Writefor 
Book  and  Samples  today.  We  can  save  yon 
money.  Costa  only  a  postal  to  find  out.  Write! 

THE  SCOTT  ROOFING  &  MFG.  CO. 
323-373  Culvert  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal,  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


] 


IT  TAKES  400,000  cars  to  carry 
Americcin  Fertilizers  to  Fanners 
and  Planters  every  season.  Forty 
per  cent,  of  this  is  useless  Filler  re¬ 
quiring  160,000  cars!  Insist  on  hav¬ 
ing  less  Filler  and  all  high  grades 
with  Available  Nitrogen,  namely: 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

and  thus  cut  freight  bills. 

Crop  production  from  such  Fertilizers 
means  greater  outbound  tonnage  for  roads 
and  bigger  purchasing  power  for  Farmers. 
Railroads  and  everybody  would  benefit. 

Larger  food  crops  thus  grown  would 
give  increased  prosperity  to  all.  It  is  up  to 
you,  Mr.  Farmer. 

Send  for  "Cost  of  Available  Nitroflen** 

DR.  WM.  S.  MYERS 

DirteSor,  Chilean  Nitrate  Propaganda 
26  Madison  Avenue  New  York 
No  Branch  Offices 


I/mM 

GARDEN  TOOLS 


Answer  the  farmer’s  big  questionBt 
How  canl  have  a  good  garden  with 
least  expense?  How  can  the  wife 
have  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  for 
the  home  table  with  least  labor  ? 

TTj/^  AT  A  ^77'  Combined  Hill 
IKUIi  JLlxJS  and  Drill  Seeder  ^ 

solves  the  garden  labor  problem. 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools — 
_  stored  in  small  space.  Sows,  cov- 

cultivates,  weeds,  ridges. 
Drill  etc., better  than  old-time  tools, 

and  ^  woman,  boy  or  girl  can 

push  itanddoaday^shand- 
work  in  60 
minutes.  38 
combina¬ 
tions,  $3.26 
to  $15.00. ' 
Write  for 
booklet. 

Bateman M’f’gCo.,Box  2C, ,Grenloch,N. J.,. 


MONEY 

MAKING 

FARMS 

Jloie  money  can  he  made  in  Florida  farming  than 
elsewhere,  for  the  reason  that  some  crop  can  be  har¬ 
vested  even'  month  in  the  year,  'fwo  or  more  crops 
assured.  Winter  vegetables  uring  high  prices:  hay, 
corn,  potatoes,  etc.,  grow  well,  bring  good  prices; 
cattle,  hog  and  poultry  raising  exceedingly  profitable; 
dairy  jiroduets  likewise:  grow  oranges,  grapefruit,  figs, 
lieaeiies,  berries,  grapes;  near  and  ready  markets  for 
everything  raised:  no  cold  winters,  pleasant  sunimers. 
We,  cooperating  with  Seaboard  Air  lane  Railway, 
offer  dO-acre  farms,  all  fenced  and  partly  cleared  in 
finest  section  of  Florida,  with  new  five-room  house, 
barn,  well,  cow,  pigs,  chickens,  for  $3,200;  one-third 
down,  balance  one,  two,  three  years:  80  acres,  same 
improvements  and  equipment  $4,800,  same  terms. 
In  a  few  rears  ANNUAL  NET  INPOME  should  ex¬ 
ceed  INITIAL  COST.  Services  of  farm  experts  fur¬ 
nished  free  to  insure  yonr  success.  Sell  your  farm 
and  take  advantage  of  this  unusual  opixjrtunity.  We 
will  assist  you  in  every  way  possible.  Talk  otir 
proposition  over  with  .vour  family,  friends,  neigh- 
Ixirs  and  write  us  for  full  information  and  literature. 

SOUTH  AND  WEST  LAND  COMPANY 


1279  Broadway 


New  York  City. 


1 


IF  you  want  books  on  farming  of 
any  kind  write  us  and  we 
will  quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


LCAN 

MaKeiYou 


l£d.H.Wiitg  M  JnjLVx^Jw 


On  a  Kerosene  Engine 
Save  You  $25  to  $100  a 

'  I  have  been  making  and  selling  good 
r  Engines  for  over  80  years.  I  make  nothing 
but  Kerosene.  Gasoline  and  Gas  Engines. 

My  Kerosene  Engine  has  been  on  the  market 
longer  than  some  advertisers  have  been  in 
,  business,  and  it  will  operate  successfully  on 
I  Kerosene,  Ga.soline,  Distillate,  Motor  Spirits, 

[  Solar  Oil,  or  Naptha.  WITTE  Kerosene  En- 
gines  are  not  an  experiment.  They  are  a  time- 
feied,  time-proven  success;  hundreds  are  in  use 
in  every  state  in  the  U.  S. 

WITTE  Engines  • 

Kerosene  or  Gasoline,  are  fuel  savers.  Steady,^^ 
Strong,  and  powerful,  ea.sy  to  operate,  long;- 
lived  as  proven  by  their  records,  which  goes 
back  further  than  any  other  similar  mann- 
\  facturer.  My  Engines  are  guaranteed  for  5 
lyears;  sold  on  90  Days^Trial,  and  I  can 
J  ship  at  once.  Terms  Cash,  Payments  or 
I  Deposit,  i-ncc  Three-color  book,  86  ^B 
■  nCl:  pagcs,‘‘Howto  Judg* 

L  Engines*’,  fully  illustrated, 
^ritetoday.Ed.H.Witte.Pres.  ^B 

iWITTE  ENGINE  WORKS  ^ 


Si'S' 


1 1 694  Oakland  Av#-* 
a  ^  ^  Kanaaa  vlty.  Mo* 

Emplra  Bld*.,^  ^ 
Pittaburghe  Pa- 


All  steel 
Indestructible 
Convenient 

Reason¬ 
ably  priced.l 
Economical  be^ 
cause  durable 
and  trouble  free. 

Drew  Steel  Stalls  are  better  because 
they’re  equipped  with  a  sure-stop  on 
each  side  to  guide  the  animal’s  head 
into  the  open  stanchion. 

Another  importapt  feature  about  the 
new  DREW  Stall  is  that  the  stanchion 
lock  is  always  connected.  Even  when  the 
stanchion  is  open  there  is  still  a  solid  con¬ 
nection  between  lock  and  arm.  Every  sani¬ 
tary  feature,  every  time,  labor  and  money 
saving  device  that  has  proven  best  in  cow 
stall  construction  has  been  included  in  the 
new  DRFW  Stalls  and  Stanchions. 

Your  cow«  will  be  healthier,  your  barn  work  easier, 
your  satisfaction  and  profit  greater,  if  you  fit  out  with 
Drew  Stalls.  Complete  line  of  other  Barn  Equipment. 
IVRITEfor large  illustrated  book 
”  on  Dairy  Bara  Equipment.  S3 

Drew  Carrier  Co.  Oept.  122  Waterloo,  Wit. 


,A  BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBINQ  THE 
^GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


is  -INTERNATIONAL 
S  SILOS 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
■on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop- 
continuous  open-dooi  front — air-tight  door  and  per* 
manent  ladder  are  some_f>f  the  unusual  features,  •  Th« 

laUrBatlsaal  8U«  C««  118  Bal«  St.,  UaesvlUte  Fas 


means  better  crops  of  legumes,  more  nitro¬ 
gen  left  in  the  soil,  more  humus. 

Uninoculated  legumes  impoverish  the  soil; 
inoculated  legumes  leave  it  richer. 

Soy  beans,  vetch,  clover,  alfalfa,  peas — all 
are  big  money  crops,  and  all  will  restore 
worn  land — when  inoculated  In  Nature’s  Easy 
Way. 

McQueen’s  Inoculator  Is  bred  In  adverse 
conditions.  Only  the  vigorous  survive.  They 
are  ready  to  work.  We  assume  all  the  risk. 

LOOK  AT  THIS  GUARANTEE 

Use  as  many  packages  as  you  wish,  accord¬ 
ing  to  directions.  If  nodules  do  not  appear 
in  a  satisfactory  manner,  we  will  refund  the 
entire  purchase  price. 

Our  Free  Book  tells  how  McQueen  made  a 
garden  spot  of  clay  hills  In  Ohio,  how  he 
learned  Nature’s  Easy  Way  of  Inoculating, 
what  It  accomplished,  and  how  you  can  do 
the  same  things  he  did. 

Write  for  it  at  once,  or  order  under  our 
guarantee.  $1  for  one  acre;  $5  for  6  acres, 
postpaid.  Mention  the  legume. 

McQueen  Bacteria  Co. 

Box  218  Baltic,  Ohio 


The  Connecticut  Fruit  Growers 

The  great  meeting  of  the  fruit  growers 
and  vegetable  growers  which  is  aimnally 
held  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  the  first  week 
of  February,  has  come  and  gone.  The 
school  children  of  Hartford  were  espe¬ 
cially  interested  in  this  meeting,  as  a 
new  ff’iiture  of  cooked  food.s  from  fruits 
and  vegetables  was  added  this  year.  Some 
of  the  young  girls  from  the  Hartford 
High  School  and  the  ronnectient  Agri- 
cnltur:il  College  gave  demonstrations  in 
preparing  and  serving  food.s.  This  proved 
a  very  attractive  and  instructive  feature. 
From  the  male  side  of  the  house  the 
tojiics  which  commanded  most  attention 
were  spraying,  maintaining  fertility,  and 
marketing  of  the  products. 

No  one  would  contemplate  growing 
Xo.  1  fruit  without  sjiraying.  Many  feel 
fortunate  if  they  do  so  after  many  thor¬ 
ough  sprayings.  The  troubles  which 
cause  most  spraying  in  f'onnecticut  are 
scab,  rust,  spots  and  in  insects  we  have 
San  Jose  scale,  Codling  moth,  some  of 
the  aphids  and  where  pears  are  grown, 
the  psylla.  Much  interest  was  shown  in 
the  dust  sprays,  but  by  far  the  largest 
proportion  of  our  growers  use  the  liquid 
Sjirays. 

With  our  presmit  commercial  relations 
the  question  of  maintaining  fertility,  and 
the  conser\’alion  of  the  soil’s  productive 
qualities  came  in  for  much  discussion  and 
consideration.  Dr.  H.  H.  .Tenkins  of  the 
Xcw  Hiivcn  Station,  gave  this  year’s  re¬ 
sults  of  unfinished  work  in  soil  fertility 
at  the  station  Tn  his  results  nitrate  of 
soda  appeared  to  he  a  A'ery  strong  factor 
in  crop  production,  among  trees,  ^lany 
are  hoginning  to  use  cover  crops  of  some 
kind  to  keep  up  fertility  and  physical 
condition  of  the  soil.  tJeorge  Drew,  of 
Greenwich,  uses  both  Crim-son  clover  and 
rye,  so ,  ing  as  best  fits  his  conditions 
and  circumstances,  1  ut  giving  it  time  to 
become  thoroughly  established  before 
hard  freezing  weather  comes.  He  thus 
feels  that  the  rapid  growth  of  tree  is 
checked  and  the  wood  will  ripen  and 
harden  better.  Others  use  only  rye, 
while  there  are  not  a  few  who  cultivate 
till  about  the  middle  of  July,  then  allow 
weeds  to  gi'ow  as  a  cover  crop.  T'he  ex¬ 
cess  of  food  is  thus  taken  from  the  tree, 
the  weeds  hold  the  .soil  during  the  Win¬ 
ter,  and  are  then  turned  under  in  eax’ly 
Spring,  adding  humus  in  this  way.  If 
these  grow  t<  o  rank,  however,  they  may 
be  troublesome  in  gathering  the  crop. 
On  this  account  sonic  do  not  favor  this 
practice.  Then,  too,  after  the  first  frost 
they  do  not  form  further  root  growth, 
and  there  is  quite  a  long  pei-iod  when 
there  is  no  crop  to  take  up  the  leaching 
fertility. 

Some  few  have  used  A’otch  on  a  small 
scale,  :ind  where  it  does  well  it  is  a  mo.st 
excellent  cover  crop.  If  sown  early,  as 
it  should  be,  it  forms  a  perfect  carpet-, 
like  cover,  and  root  and  tree  are  alike 
protected.  It  is  of  great  value  to  add 
nitrogen.  The  seed  being  very  expen¬ 
sive.  [Many  feel  they  cannot  afford  It 
unless  they  are  certain  it  will  do  well, 
which  has  kept  people  from  using  it  for 
this  purpose. 

Rye  is  probably  used  more  as  a  cover 
crop  all  around  than  all  other  crops  com¬ 
bined.  It  can  be  sown  very  late  and  get 
a  fairly  good  start,  and  then  will  come 
on  so  early  in  Spring  that  the  grower  can 
get  at  the  plowing  early  in  the  season, 
and  get  growth  started.  Many  of  our 
liotato  growers  use  rye  with  marked  suc¬ 
cess.  It  rarely  fails,  is  cheaply  applied, 
and  wJiere  no  other  cover  crop  will  suc¬ 
ceed  it  may  do  very  well. 

One  or  more  reported  having  used  oats 
as  such  a  crop.  They  grow  rapidly  and 
when  sown  early  enough  will  be  heavy. 
These  freeze  and  fall  over  the  soil  for 
protection  as  weeds  do.  In  the  mulch¬ 
ing  of  strawberries  there  have  been  ex¬ 
amples  of  successful  mulching  with  oats. 
Those  lint  on  with  the  la.st  cultivation 
will  become  high  before  freezing  weather 
and  then  fall  over  the  plants  for  .Hieir 
protection  in  the  Winter  and  during  the 
freezing  and  thawing  of  early  Spring. 
In  this  way  one  may  mulch  strawberries 
very  cheaply.  It  is  much  better  than 
hare  ground  all  Winter  and  in  the  pick¬ 
ing  season.  I  have  used  raking  from  the 
lawns  very  successfully  for  this  purpose, 
and  it  makes  a  good  outlet  for  the  raking 
where  it  is  done. 

In  marketing  the  trend  is  strongly  in 
the  direction  of  co-operative  effort.  Two 
of  our  largest  growers,  who  have  for- 
merlv  stood  for  the  individual  market, 
admitted  this  year  that  in  their  estima¬ 
tion  co-operative  selling  must  come. 

A.  T.  s. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 


POTATOES  AND  ONIONS  STILL  SOARING. 

The  ^'xtreine  rise  in  both  potatoes  and 
onions  has  been  accompanied  with  con¬ 
siderable  speculation  among  the  dealers. 
At  times  the  market  got  entirely  out  of 
liand.  and  quotations  changed  even  while 
bargain.s  were  being  made.  Potatoes 
seem  largely  to  have  passed  out  of  own¬ 
ership  of  grower.s  into  the  hands  of  miit- 
illenien.  When  the  price  went  above  $7 
per  bag,  it  pried  loose  a  great  many  po¬ 
tatoes  from  original  growers,  and  but 
few  of  them  seem  to  have  held  on  for 
higher  prices.  With  onions  in  the  grow¬ 
ers’  favor,  according  -to  a  large  producer 
at  Xorthamptou,  there  were  nearly  40.- 
0(K>  bu.  in  storage  in  the  Upper  Valley 
the  middle  of  tho  month.  This  means 
that  some  growers  had  been  getting  the 
benefit  of  the  rise  to  $12  or  $1.5  per  KXl 
Ib.s.  The  market  is  still  excited  and  pre¬ 
dictions  of  higher  prices  of  both  pota¬ 
toes  and  onions  are  a  feature  of  the  sit¬ 
uation.  Other  standard  vegetables  have 
shown  comparatively  little  activity.  Na¬ 
tive  cabbage  is  steady  at  $8  per  bbl. 
Rcets  hold  at  $2  to  $2.2.5  per  box ;  pars¬ 
nips  and  carrots  $2.  Hothouse  stuff  has 
tended  upward  since  the  big  freeze  in 
the  South  and  it  looks  like  a  fine  season 
for  the  Boston  gardeners,  despite  coal 
.and  labor  drawbacks.  Lettuce  is  $1  to 
$1.25  per  box;  radishes  $1  to  $1.50;  dan¬ 
delions  $2 ;  jiarsley  $5  per  box ;  choice 
hothouse  tomatoes  bring  50c  per  lb. ; 
mint  7.5e  per  doz. ;  mushrooms  from  50c 
to  (>5c  per  lb. 

BETTER  DE.MAND  FOR  APPLES. 

The  apide  market  at  last  seems  to  be 
re.sponding  a  little  to  the  higher  price 
movement,  and  demand  is  reported  con- 
siderabl.v  more  active.  Receipts  have 
been  light  except  for  nearby  lots  by  mo¬ 
tor  truck,  and  the  market  is  beginning 
to  draw  more  freely  from  cold  storage. 
There  is  a  lirisk  call  for  Grade  A  Bald¬ 
wins  at  $4  to  $5.  wliile  B’s  and  ungraded 
sell  at  $2.50  to  .$.‘>.50.  Uraffberries  are 
as  dull  and  draggy  as  ever,  with  the  best 
selling  at  .$5  to  $0  per  bbl.  Southern 
strawberries  are  25  to  50e  and  scarce 
on  account  of  the  freeze. 

FIRM  VALUES  IN  BUTTER. 

Quiet  conditions  surround  the  butter 
iiuu'ket,  with  but  little  of  the  excited 
buying  for  future  needs  seen  in  some 
other  lines.  The  reserve  supply  is  not 
large,  but  the  season  is  at  hand  when 
the  fre.sh  make  should  rapidly  increase. 
Quotations  range  around  40c  for  the 
best,  but  there  is  little  extra  iu  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  cold  storage  stock  is  preferred 
to  most  of  the  lower  grade  stuff  of  the 
regular  make.  Firsts  and  extras  from 
storage  range  from  87  to  89c.  The  cheese 
situation  continues  very  confident  at  bet¬ 
ter  than  25c  for  York  State  extras. 

EGG  PRICES  HOLD  WELL. 

Receipts  have  been  moderate  for  so 
late  in  the  season,  and  prices  held  up 
considerably  later  than  usual,  hanging 
well  above  40  at  a  time  when  they  have 
in  other  years  tumbled  to  80  or  even  20. 
T’nder  such  condition  a  .sudden  increase 
of  arrivals  might  be  expected  to  upset 
the  market.  But  general  surroundings 
are  such  that  few  dealers  seem  to  be 
looking  for  A’ery  low  prices  even  with 
heavy  receipts.  Extensive  buying  for 
storage  is  anticipated  here. 

PLENTY  OF  LIVE  STOCK  AT  BRIGHTON. 

IJberal  receipts'  at  the  local  stock- 
yards  seem  to  have  checked  the  rising 
tendency  for  the  time,  hut  selling  values 
have  held  about  steady.  Some  fane, 
steers  reached  11c,  but  9  to  lO^/^c  was 
the  general  range  for  good  steers  and 
oxen  and  5  to  7c  for  cow.s.  Calves  .sold 
from  11  to  13c.  Hogs  go  rather  slowly 
around  12%c.  Sheep  sell  at  7  to  10c; 
lambs  10  to  12e.  with  few  on  sale. 
Milch  cows  range  from  $125  for  a  large, 
heavy  yielder,  down  to  $40  for  scrubs, 
which  is  about  what  they  are  worth  for 
beef.  There  is  a  good  supply  of  excel¬ 
lent  milkers  selling  around  $70.  G.  B.  F. 


Feb.  20.  Wholesale  quotations  at 
Lynchburg.  Va..  were:  Old  fowls,  15 
and  10c ;  Spring  chickens,  large,  14  and 
15c;  small.  18  and  20c.  Butter,  fresh 
in  prints.  82  to  85c:  Virginia  hams  20 
to  25c;  sides  10  to  17c;  shoulders  10  to 
17c;  eggs.  82  to  .85c:  turkeys,  20  to  25c; 
dressed.  80  to  85c.  Hogs,  12  to  13c. 

Lynchburg,  Va.  l.  w.  w. 


This  section  produces  for  market :  Milk, 
most  of  wliich  until  the  past  few  months 
was  said  to  the  Bordens,  next  shipping 
stations  and  chee.se  factories,  with  a  few 
making  butter.  At  present  all  milk  sold 
is  at  League  prices.  The  Levy  shipping 
plant  at  Edmeston  is  getting  much  more 
than  the  Bordens  because  they  first  came 
to  League  terms.  Potatoes  are  the  main 
market  crop.  Prices  began  at  75c  per  bii. 
and  Avent  to  $1.50.  !Many  farmers  keep 
large  flocks  of  poultr.A’  and  mostly  ship 
their  eggs  fresh  to  XeAv  York,  getting 
nearly  or  quite  top  quotations  for  “nearby 
fresh!”  One  case  sent  last  week  netted 
51e  per  doz.  About  three  miles  east  is 
quite  a  sheep  ranch,  as  they  have  at  pres¬ 
ent  400  of  various  breeds,  quite  a  large 
number  of  them  being  Persians,  one  rain 
having  cost  $3,500,  also  some  other  quite 
good  ones,  both  male  and  female.  They 
are  hoping  to  produce  some  first-class  furs. 
Not  much  doing  in  coavs  just  at  present ; 
good  ones  Avorth  from  $G0  to  $100  or 
more.  C.  B. 

Otsego  Co.,  X.  Y. 
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Corn  for  Canning  Factories 


The  past  season  the  people  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  erected  buildings  for  a  canning  fac¬ 
tory  here;  these  are  leased  for  five  years 
to  a  Portland.  Mie.,  company,  who  have 
installed  their  own  machinery.  Buildings 
cost  about  .$8,000,  and  equipment  .$17.(XM) 
or  .$18.(XX)  more.  This  is  for  canning 
swt'ct  corn.  Our  corn  crop  here  the  past 
season  was  almost  a  total  failure,  al¬ 
though  we  have  always  been  able  to  grow 
good  crops,  till  this  year.  The  people  of 
this  section  have  never  grown  sweet  corn 
for  a  factory.  Now  for  the  benefit  of 
these  farmers  I  would  like  to  ask  advice. 
The  points  I  would  like  to  get  informa¬ 
tion  on  principally  are  these:  1.  Varie¬ 
ties,  whether  early,  medium  early,  me¬ 
dium  late,  or  late,  and  the  relative  yields 
of  each.  Our  seasons  are  of  .such  duiii- 
tion  here  that  we  h.ave  no  trouble  growing 
Sanford  corn  to  maturity.  2.  Proper  and 
most  profitable  distance  apart  to  plant, 
whether  drilled  rows  or  planted  so  it  can 
be  cultivated  both  ways.  S.  Fertilizers, 
and  how  to  apply.  4.  Do  the  stalks  make 
good  .silage  after  the  ears  are  removed, 
and  is  there  any  difficulty  in  preserving 
it  in  any  good  .silo?  a.  m.  ii. 

8o.  Hero.  Vt. 

I‘  rom  my  niiiny  years'  e.xperience  in 
growing  sweet  corn  for  the  c.-inning  f.-ic- 
tory.  as  well  .as  my  knowledge  of  tlie 


have  come  to  planting  in  rows  three  feet 
apart,  the  hills  two  feet  apart,  with  three 
stalks  to  the  hill.  Slightly  larger  yields 
have  been  obtained  with  the  corn  in 
drills,  the  same  number  of  stalks  to  the 
foot,  but  the  expense  of  hoeing  and  pick¬ 
ing  more  than  offsets  the  increased  yield. 

We  use  the  mixed  fertilizer  of  com- 
merc'c,  preferring  one  heavy  in  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  A  good  formula  for  our  soil 
is  about  a  .0-7-4  grade.  This  is  api)lied 
in  the  drill  or  hill  at  the  time  of  plant¬ 
ing  at  the  rate  of  from  4,u0  to  BOO 
ja^oiinds  to  the  acre,  according  to  the 
amount  of  barn  manure  used.  Hard 
wood  unleach'ed  ashes  are  used  quite  ex¬ 
tensively  on  the  Fryeburg  sweet  corn 
fields,  and  genei-ally  with  excellent  re¬ 
sults.  Under  the  present  condition  of  the 
potash  supply  we  shall  use  ashes  this 
season.  They  haA-e  a  good  effect  on  the 
corn  and  are  valuable  for  the  succeeding 
crojts  of  grain  and  grass. 

-I.  After  using  silage  made  from  the 
stiilks  of  sweet  corn  for  m.nny  years,  I 
feel  Will-ranted  in  saying  there  is  nothing 


The  New  Model 

34  BROWNIE 

-  Here  is  a  new  camera  for  pictures  of  the  post  card  size,  x 
5/4  inches).  Manufactured  under  experienced  superintendents 
by  skilled  mechanics  with  whom  honest  workmanship  has  become 
a  habit,  it  has  quality.  Designed  by  the  men  who  have  helped 
to  simplify  photography,  manufactured  in  the  largest,  best 
equipped  and  best  organized  camera  factory  in  the  world  it  has 
been  possible,  through  quantity  production  combined  with  high 
efficiency,  to  produce  this  camera  of  real  quality  at  a  low  price. 

It  has  the  new  Brownie  Ball  Bearing  shutter,  with  cable 
release,  having  both  time  and  “bulb”  actions  and  snap-shot 
^eeds  of  tV  and  yj-u-  of  a  second  and  is  equipped  with 
Kodak  Autotime  Scale  as  an  aid  to  correct  exposure. 

Loads  in  daylight  with  ten,  six  or  two  exposure  cartridges, 
has  automatic  focusing  lock,  reversible  finder,  two  tripod  sock¬ 
ets,  genuine  leather  bellows,  is  constructed  of  metal  throughout 
and  is  covered  with  a  durable  and  attractive  imitation  leather 
of  the  finest  quality.  With  its  black  enamel  fittings  it  is  a  hand¬ 
some  as  well  as  an  efficient  camera. 

It  is  autographic,  of  course,  all  of  the  folding  Brownies  and 
folding  Kodaks  now  incorporate  this  valuable  feature  by  which 
you  can  date  and  title  each  negative  <7/  tJie  tufie  of  cxposufe . 


THE  PRICE. 

No.  34  Folding  Autographic  Brownie,  meniscus  achromatic  lens 
Do.,  with  Rapid  Rectilinear  lens . 

All  Dealers'. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

387  State  Street,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


.$10.00 

12.00 


SIO.QO 


Fhis  Big  Elm  Stood  in  the  Center  oi  a  Newly  Surveyed  Road.  Cutting  the  Tree  was  at  First  Planned  but 
Better  Judgment  Prevailed,  and  the  Road  was  Made  on  Both  Sides  ofthe  Tree 


L.-ike  Champlain  region.  I  would  Jin-swer 
your  correspondent’s  question  in  relation 
to  growing  the  crop  as  follows : 

1.  As  .V.  M.  IT.  indicates  that  they  have 
no  trouble  in  growing  Sanford  corn  to 
maturity,  I  would  most  certainly  recom- 
ineiid  the  medium  early,  or  rath»-r  what 
the  Fryeburg  sweet  corn  growers  call  the 
medium.  This  variety  is  known  hero  as 
the  Medium  Early  Crosby.  It  is  as  large 
a  variety  as  it  is  safe  to  plant  and  take 
chances  on  the  seasons  as  they  average. 
Cf  course,  the  later  the  variety  the 
larger  the  yield.  This  variety  yields  with 
a.-;  about  2,500  pounds  of  the  cut  corn,  or 
7,(MK>  pounds  of  the  ears  as  they  are 
picked  from  the  stalks,  to  the  acre.  There 
are  reported  yields,  every  year,  however, 
of  .3,000  pounds  of  the  cut  corn  or  10,000 
rounds  of  the  ears  to  the  acre,  and  evm-y 
season  we  have  acres  in  our  field  th.it 
yield  this  amount.  The  early  varieties 
yield  considerably  less,  and  the  growth  of 
fodder  is  so  small  that  they  find  little 
favor  with  our  farmers.  In  this  connec- 
bection  I  will  say  it  would  be  a  good  plan 
for  these  Vermont  farmers  to  experiment 
with  the  different  varieties  on  small  plots 
before  tying  themselves  to  any  one  va¬ 
riety. 

2.  After  planting  in  all  conceivable 
ways,  from  the  drill  to  the  check,  we 


better  for  the  silo.  These  stalks  make  a 
light-colored,  lightly  acid  silage  that  keeps 
readily  in  any  good  silo,  and  that  is  read¬ 
ily  eaten  by  all  stock.  Of  course,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  it  hasn’t  the  feeding 
A'alue.  pound  for  pound,  that  corn  silaged 
AA'ith  the  ear.s  on  it  has,  Alore  of  it  can 
be  fed  to  advantage,  and  the  lack  of  the 
ears  made  up  by  feeding  an  equivalent  of 
cornmeal.  Our  method  of  putting  this 
sweet  corn  fodder  in  the  silo  has  been  for 
many  year.s  to  cut  it  fine,  not  to  hurry 
the  filling,  to  keep  the  surface  level  while 
filling  ,and  to  tramp  lightly.  Follow¬ 
ing  these  directions  will  ensure  silage 
that  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  feed,  and 
that  will  produce  goo<l  results  fwl  to  :iuy 
of  the  animals  of  the  farm. 

U.  WALKEK  irCKtlEX. 

Destroying  Quack  Grass 

My  experience  of  killing  quack  grass 
may  be  helpful.  I  had  a  jiiece  of 
Timothy  sod  full  of  it.  and  I  plowed  it 
in  the  Spring,  worked  it.  and  planted  it 
to  beans.  I  cultivated  and  hoed  as  well 
as  I  could;  the  quack  came  up  thick 
rhen  late  in  the  Fall  I  plowed  it  quite 
deejily;  the  next  Spring  I  worked  over 
with  spring-tooth  harrow  and  the  ground 
was  covered  with  dead  roots.  Then  I 
plowed  and  fitted  it  again  and  planted 
beans,  and  there  was  very  little  left; 
worked  it  that  Summer  and  have  not 
seen  any  since  on  that  piece,  c.  E.  r. 

Western  New  York. 


m. 


Free  Trial 

The  LIMPULVER  en¬ 
ables  you  to  change  those 
ledeet  into  buildinys  of 
permanent  concrete. 
Write  today  for  catalog 
and  our  free  trial  offeu 


^he  Jeffreij 


average  increased  yield  of  many  crops 
on  limed  land,  amounted  to  $5.50  over  unlimed  fields. 

Ine  increased  yield  of  clover  from  liming- 
amounted  to  $12  to  $16  per  acre.  Not 

only  wa«  the  yield  increased  but  the  feeding  ealue  ai 
well.  It  amounted  to  S7.80  worth  o  f  additional  pro¬ 
tein.  fats  and  carbohydratee  in  clover  hay  from  the 
umed  fieldi  over  clover  hay  from  £eldi  not  limed. 

M)  w  yoor  farm,  don't  let  it  He 

idle.  Make  it  increase  your  crops !  Surt  now  to  pulver¬ 
ize  It  with  the  Jeffrey  UMEPULVER. 

Earn  $10  to  $140  A  Day 

Many  farmers  not  only  save  money  on  the  cost 
or  lime,  but  make  big  proBts  grinding  for  the 
community.  You  can  get  an  output  of  10  to  70 
-itlP'V  ‘*'P"iding  upon  the  size  of  your 

b  at  SI.  50to  S2.  SO  means  earn- 
ing  810  to  8140  a  day.  You  can  easily  pay 
for  the  outfit  out  of  your  profits.  ^ 

If  crushed  rock  is  wanted  for  road  or  concrete  work,  sim- 
,...--1  j  push  a  lever.  The  LIMPULVER  makes  every  ma- 

tenal  needed  for  concrete  except  the  cement.  The  pulverized  limestone  is^tt^ 
than  sand.  The  crushed  limerock  you  substitute  for  eravel  rwr.  .*  i 

combined  with  Portland  cement,  make  concrete  that  stands  like  Gibralur,  *  *’ 

26‘i  F-  » A  Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  (41) 

26S  First  Avenue  Columbus.  Ohio 
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Your  Hay  Unloading  Problem  Solved 

How  Are  You  Going  to  Unload  Your  Hay  in  1917? 


Are  you  going  to  ask  your  wife  or  daughter  or  one  of  the  smaller  boys  to- 
drive  the  horse  at  the  hay  fork?  That  is  hard  work  and  a  man’s  job  at  that. 
Now  You  have  that  Gasoline  Engine  or  Motor  why  not  make  it  help  you? 

One  of  our  hay  unloaders  and  your  engine  will  handle  more  hay  and  do  it  faster  than  you  can 
with  a  horse  or  team.  The  hay  unloader  will  save  your  time,  temper,  team  and  teamster. 
The  man  that  sticks  the  hay  fork  handles  the  entire  outfit  from  the  load  of  hay. 

Use  one  of  our  hay  distributors  and  put  a  boy  in  the  hay  mow;  he  will  handle  more  hay  with 
the  distributor  than  three  men  with  forks. 

Write  for  Circulars  of  the  Great  Labor  Savers 

N.  C.  MILLER  &  SON,  - _ -  Dodgeville,  Wis. 


E-B  FarmTractor 


Lime 

If  your  land  needs  Lime, 
the  Best  is  the  Cheapest 

Genesee  Hydrate 


Modol  L— 12-20  Mors*  Power 

four-cylinder,  2-speed,  light-weight 
tractor  of  great  power,  suitable  for 
any  size  farm.  Will  pull  the  implements 
you  now  have  on  your  farm — gang  plows,  har¬ 
rows,  mowers,  binders,  manure  spreaders,  road 
drags  or  graders.  Will  also  operate  your  ensilage 
ciitn-r,  feed  gi-inder.  circular  saw.  etc.  Does  more  work 
than  horses— costs  less  and  is  so  simple  anyone  can  run  it. 


Emcrion  Brintingham  Implement  Co.  (Inc.)  91  W.  Iron  St  .  Roclilord,  III. 

I’lease  send  me  free  literature  on  articles  checked: 

[  ]  Plows  r  1  Tractors.  Kerosene  [  ]  Gas  Engines 

I  J  Harrows  []  Hay  Tools  [J  Engine  Plows 

I  ]  Cultivators  I  ]  Listers  f  1  Steam  Engines 

[  ]  Mowers  [  ]  Wagons  [  1  Threshers 

I  ]  Spreaders  I  1  Buggies  [  1  Corn  Shellers 

1  ]  Drills  [  ]  Auto  Trailers  [  ]  Saw  Mills 

t  ]  Planters  [  ]  Potato  Mach1nery[]  Baling  Presses 

Name  . . . 

Address  . 


is  the  strongest  lime  manufac¬ 
tured  in  New  York  State 
for  Agricultural  purposes 

See  report  of  the  State  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  Bulletin  No.  425 

GENESEE  LIME  CO. 

HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT 

•and  POWER  for  Farm  or  rural  home.  We  make  a  specialty  of  Farna 
Litfhlme  and  Water  Power  Development.  Send  for  circular. 

Rural  Elactric  Equipment  Company  Canton.  Penna« 


ALWAYS  HANDY  ON  THE  FARM 


HUSSEY  PLOW  CO.,  Box  R  North  Berwick,  Maine. 


Garden  Preparedness  for  Michigan 

(Continued  from  page  .*>20) 
close  up  to  the  rows.  This  will  gener¬ 
ally  greatly  help  and  sometimes  stop  the 
spread  of  the  fungus. 

'J'nAXSPi-AXTiXG. — Plants  of  the  cah- 
liage  family  should  be  transplanted  about 
as  soon  as  the  first  true  leaves  start, 
setting  them  in  a  box  of  soil  similar  to 
the  seed  bed,  about  I14  inches  apart, 
being  very  careful  that  the  soil  is  tight 
around  the  root,  not  so  much  matter 
whether  the  stem  is  wedged  in  tight  or 
not.  I  have  had  jilants  .<et  for  me  in 
■such  a  way  that  they  died  liy  hundreds 
becau.se  they  hung  in  a  little  jiocket  of 
earth  by  th(‘  neck.  laft  on  your  plants 
after  setting  and  you  can  tell  whether 
they  will  hold.  Set  in  half-.shady  place 
till  growing  again,  generally  two  days 
is  plenty,  then  give  full  sun.  As  .soon 
a.s  possible  after  this  get  the  boxes  into 
the  cold  frame  and  harden  them  off  grad¬ 
ually  by  lifting  the  sash  more  each  day. 
Cabbage  managed  this  way  can  go  into 
open  ground  in  late  March  and  get  onto 
a  mighty  profitable  market  later  on. 

To.matoes  axi)  Peppkhs. — Now  for  to¬ 
matoes  it  is  well  to  plant  them  pretty 
thick  in  the  row.  They  come  through 
better  that  way.  It  will  take  eight  to  10 
days  for  them,  and  -about  12  more  be- 


the  same  method  of  procedure  will  ap¬ 
ply  for  one  who  has  cold  frame  or  hot¬ 
beds.  except  that  with  cold  frames  only 
about  three  weeks  can  be  gained  over 
outside  planting.  For  one  who  has  none 
of  these  things  I  suggest  that  an  old  win¬ 
dow  sash  be  taken  for  even  a  small  cold 
frame.  It  is  rare  indeed  that  there  is 
not  an  old  window  around  every  place 
that  can  be  pressed  into  service,  and  it 
is  wonderful  how  much  can  be  started 
under  even  a  space  of  six  to  10  sqiiaie 
feet.  r.  L.  warp. 

Hillsdale  Co..  Mich. 


A  Codling  Moth  Trap 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a  run  on 
Codling-moth  traps,  and  many  were  sold. 
'J'hese  were  based  on  the  principle  that 
the  moth  flies  at  night,  and  is  attracted 
to  a  light.  The  original  of  this  kind  of 
tiap  seemed  to  have  been  a  lighted  lan¬ 
tern  set  (m  a  brick  in  a  milkpan.  The 
pan  itself  was  partly  filled  with  water, 
with  a  little  kerosene  poured  on  top. 
Ilased  on  this  proposition  a  number  of 
traps  were  invented  and  put  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Many  of  them  were  sold,  .since 
most  pcoiile  who  tried  them  really  found 
a  large  number  of  iu.sects  in  the  pan. 
The  entomologist.s,  however,  quickly 
showed  that  many  of  these  insects  were 
not  injurious  at  all.  in  fact  many  (tf 
them  were  beneficial.  This  plan  of  kill¬ 
ing  the  moth  or  the  Codling  worm  has 
been  generally  abandoned.  Now  the 


A  Big  Job  Ahead 


fore  they  are  ready  to  transplant..  In 
transplanting  give  them  more  room  than 
for  cabbage  or  put  each  into  a  small  pot, 
there  to  stay  and  wax  large  till  ready 
for  open  air  planting.  They  .should  be 
hai-dened  in  cold  frame  .same  as  cabbage 
and  may  go  into  ojien  ground  about  May 
20th.  Peppers  may  be  started  inside  or 
in  hotbed  about  April  1st,  and  follow 
tomatoes  about  10  days.  They  germinate 
slowly,  sometimes  about  20  days.  If  you 
want  eggplant,  let  that  follow  peppers 
about  a  week,  for  they  are  very  .sen.sitive 
to  cold. 

Bekts,  Oxioxs  axd  Lettuce. — Not 
many  peoide  transplant  beets,  onions 
and  lettuce.  If  you  haven't  tried  it,  do 
so.  Start  the  lettuce  with  cai)bage, 
transplant  just  as  soon  as  you  can  han¬ 
dle  it,  and  even  give  it  a  second  tran.s- 
planting  before  putting  to  open  ground. 
Then  set  it  about  a  foot  apart  each  way. 
Lettuce  must  liave  rich  ground  and  hus¬ 
tle  from  seed  lo  harve.st.  Beets  may  be 
sown  in  the  flat  in  rows,  fairly  thick 
and  stand  there  till  ready  for  the  gar¬ 
den  row.  Beets  are  so  cheap  that  it 
never  pays  to  transplant  into  boxes. 
When  ready  for  the  garden  simply  take 
them  out  and  having  dug  a  furrow  for 
them  in  the  garden  lay  them  down  on 
one  side  of  the  furrow.  This  can  be 
done  almost  without  pan.se  as  you  walk 
along  with  a  handful  of  plants.  You 
can  then  push  the  dirt  up  from  the  other 
side  of  the  furrow  with  a  hoe  or  your 
foot.  Beets  mu.st  be  handled  quickly  to 
make  them  profitable,  owing  to  the  com¬ 
parative  low  price,  but  by  sowing  inside 
you  can  get  onto  the  market  with  bunch 
beets  at  a  much  better  figure  than  for 
outside  sown  ones.  The  same  is  true 
with  onions  which  are  handled  in  the 
same  way,  except  the  tops  of  the  onion 
plants  would  be  cut  back  a  half.  About 


Kansas  Experiment  Station  comes  for¬ 
ward  with  a  new  form  of  trap.  This  is 
simple  enough.  They  wind  a  stri|)  of 
ordinary  Inirlap  around  the  trunk  of  the 
tree.  Over  this  is  tacked  a  strip  of  12- 
mesh  .s<-reen,  that  is,  a  wire  cloth  with 
12  meshes  to  the  inch.  This  is  made 
.six  or  eight  inches  wide,  and  encircles 
the  tree  over  the  burlap  band.  The  up¬ 
per  and  lower  edges  of  the  screen  are 
turned  under  and  carefully  tacked  to 
the  bark,  which  is  scraped  smooth.  It 
is  necessary  to  have  a  close  union  be¬ 
tween  the  edges  of  the  screen  and  the 
hark.  The  old  plan  was  to  put  the  bur¬ 
lap  band  alone  around  the  tree.  This 
enticed  the  worms  to  shelter  in  it,  where 
they  might  be  destroyed.  When  the  wire 
.screen  is  in  place,  the  worms  crawl 
down  the  tree,  pass  through  the  meshe.s 
of  the  wire  and  pupate  or  make  their 
change  beneath  the  band.  Then  when 
the  moths  emerge,  they  are  too  large  to 
pa.ss  out  through  the  screen,  and  are 
held  there.  Of  cour.se  this  trap  cannot 
take  the  place  of  spraying,  but  it  does 
destroy  a  large  i.umber  of  the  moths,  and 
is  also  a  great  help  in  determining  the 
second  brood,  for  when  the  first  moths 
appear  in  the  trap  it  is  time  to  n.se  the 
•second  .spray  in  order  to  take  care  of 
this  brood. 


The  Everbearing  Strawberry 

(Continued  from  page  .312) 

and  sold  every  plant  we  did  not  use  for 
our  own  setting.  We  could  not  begin  fo 
supply  the  demand  In  1915  we  planted 
a  still  larger  acreage  with  the  same  re¬ 
sult.  i^old  them  all. 

CoxTixuED  Demaxd  For  Peaxts. — 
Last  Spring  we  again  increased  the  acre¬ 
age  but  the  demand  continues  stronger 
than  ever  .and  we  will  again  have  none  to 
fruit  this  coming  Spring.  I  know  of  sev¬ 
eral  other  commercial  growers  who  are 
having  just  the  same  experience.  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  get  complete  figures  for 
sale  of  fruit  only  under  these  circum¬ 
stances.  Then,  too,  when  growers  speak 
of  the  commercial  possibilities  of  the.se 
berries  many  are  apt  to  discount  their 
statements  on  the  grounds  that  they  are 
.selling  plants.  trucker,  JR. 

(To  be  continued) 
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Steam  Sterilization  of  Soil 


Outdoor  Work. — In  soveral  different 
is.sne.s  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  have  recently  no¬ 
ticed  queries  and  ai'ticles  regarding  soil 
sterilization.  The  past  Summer  we  ster¬ 
ilized  a  plot  of  ground  outdoors,  50x250 
feet,  and  two  greenhouses,  each  45x225 
feet.  The  methods  employed  and  the  re¬ 
sults  obtained  may  possibly  interest 
others  who  contemplate  experimenting 
with  this  method  of  weed  control,  and 
fungus  eradication.  A  neighbor  also  stoj- 
ilized  a  tract  outdoors  of  possibly  to 
two  acres,  using  a  traction  engine  boiler 
and  an  inverted  pan,  comsuming  a  few 
weeks’  time  on  the  job,  with  possibly  as 
many  weeds  the  past  Summer  as  ever  be¬ 
fore.  It  is  possible,  but  not  probable, 
that  weeds  can  be  killed  by  the  inverted 
pan  method.  h''or  tobacco  plant  beds 
many  farmers  are  enthusiastic  in  their 
praise  of  this  method  in  Lancaster  Co., 
I  do  not  doubt  bu^  that  it  would  prove 
effective  against  fiingus  in  the  soil  to  a 
depth  of  a  few  inches,  and  also  kill  weed 
seed  to  the  same  depth,  if  the  steam  were 
carried  at  sufficient  pressure  for  qirte  a 


Plan  of  Steam  Pipes  for  Sterilizing  Soil 

period  of  time.  This  surface  heating  ap¬ 
parently  kills  the  seeds  of  weeds  that 
germinate  early  in  the  Spring  and  cause 
so  much  annoyance  to  the  farmers  among 
the  tobacco  plants.  The  seed  is  sown  as 
soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  it 
germinates  very  slowly,  which  allows  .a 
heavy  crop  of  early  germinating  weeds  to 
almost  smother  the  tobacco  plants  before 
they  have  opportunity  to  attain  suffi¬ 
cient  size  to  resist  the  incursion,  which 
necessitates  expensive  hand  weeding. 

Gree.miouse  Experience. — Our  object 
in  sterilizing  outdoors  was  purely  to 
kill  weed  .seed,  in  which  we  were  only 
l)artially  successful.  In  the  greenhouse 
we  were  more  successful  in  this  respect, 
though  in  the  first  house  not  entirely  so, 
while  in  the  second  house  very  few  weeds 
have  germinated  to  date.  In  this  house 
after  the  pipes  were  in  place  and  soil 
leveled  off  thoroughly  we  turned  a  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  of  water  upon  the  surface 
to  level  the  .soil  and  saturate  it  several 
inches  deep.  This  retained  the  steam 
and  appeared  to  heat  the  .soil  evenly,  in¬ 
stead  of  blowing  out  in  different  places 
as  was  the  re.sult  where  the  soil  was 
simply  leveled  off  without  the  water  ap¬ 
plication.  I  took  the  temperature  some 
12  to  15  inches  from  the  pipe  at  the 
surface  of  the  bed  after  the  steam  had 
been  blowing  into  the  soil  45  minutes, 
and  it  registered  200  degrees.  We  used 
the  same  method  outdoors ;  the  cause  of 
our  failure  we  deduced  afterwards  to  be 
too  di’y  soil,  through  which  the  steam 
easily  penetrated  without  thoroughly 
heating  it. 

Greenhouse  Crops. — In  the  gi’een- 
houses  we  have  planted  carnations  and 
sweet  peas,  transplanted  from  the  field 
into  the  sterilized  soil.  We  found  the 
carnations  transplanted  from  the  field 
into  the  sterilized  soil  as  easily  as  in 
other  houses  where  the  soil  had  been  re¬ 
newed  during  the  Summer,  this  being  the 
third  season  for  the  soil  inside.  Most 
successful  growers  renew  soil  every  sea¬ 
son.  With  sweet  peas  the  results  have 
been  different.  I  think  the  heating  pro¬ 
cess  liberates,  or  at  least,  transforms 
some  plant  food  that  otherwise  would 
remain  inert  into  an  easily  available 


state,  which  has  caused  much  trouble  in 
trying  to  get  sweet  peas  started.  In 
.some  instances  the  first  sowing  nearly  all 
died  when  an  inch  or  two  high,  and  they 
kept  on  dropping  off  until  six  to  eight 
inches  high.  To  get  an  even  stand  we 
had  to  replant  from  two  to  four  times. 
This  trouble,  and  another  affecting  the 
sweet  pea  detrimentally,  called  root  rot, 
we  had  hoped  to  overcome  entirely,  and 
were  certainly  disappointed.  Another 
feature  that  we  cannot  determine  to 
date,  whether  a  detriment  or  advantage, 
is  a  much  stronger  growth  of  vine.  Dur¬ 
ing  midwinter  this  extra  strength  to  vine 
is  not  an  advantage ;  the  larger  leaves 
retard  the  young  growth,  causing  an 
added  number  of  buds  to  drop.  Of  course 
the  final  outcome  we  do  not  know  now. 
but  hope  this  may  keep  the  vine  in  a 
healthy  blooming  condition  longer  than 
otherwise  would  result.  j 

Plan  of  Operation. — Summing  up  i 
results  to  January  10  we  find  weeds 
eliminated,  carnations  doing  as  well  as 
in  new  soil,  sweet  peas  making  stronger 
growth,  dropping  more  buds,  and  being 
practically  free  from  brown  root  disease 
or  black  rot.  The  method  employed  is 
shown  in  sketch,  AA  being  two  lines 
of  iy2  in.  pipe,  length  of  house  225  feet 
with  a  3-16-inch  hole  drilled  every  12 
inches  on  one  side,  the  holes  being  turned 
down  when  in  place  in  soil.  B  is  main  line 
of  steam  pipe  three  inches  part  way,  and 
2y2  inches  the  remainder,  placed  outside 
of  house ;  G  is  a  2-inch  pipe  20  feet  long 
taken  from  B  with  an  ell  and  nipple  and 
having  a  swing  joint  at  C,  made  up  of 
two-inch  ell  and  nipples  to  allow  pipe  D 
carried  across  house  as  pipes  AA  are 
moved  from  one  location  to  another.  The 
pipe  I)  is  connected  to  AA  by  RT  con¬ 
nections  of  lyo  foot  pipe  and  1%-inch 
sockets.  This  allows  quick  up.set  and 
connection  of  fitting  when  moving  pipe 
AA  to  different  locations.  There  were 
four  sets  of  pipes  C  D  used  to  carry 
.steam  to  pipes  AA  in  the  225  feet  length 
of  house.  The  pipes  AA  were  buried 
eight  to  10  inches  deep,  a  furrow  being 
plowed  by  a  one-horse  plow,  and  a  sub¬ 
soil  plow  being  run  in  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow  to  allow  steam  a  better  peneti’a- 
tion.  Each  end  of  the  pipe  A  A  .should  bi 
closed  with  a  cap  or  plug.  The  pipes 
were  placed  about  12  to  14  inches  apart 
throughout  the  house.  After  pipes  were 
placed  in  soil  and  connected,  the  soil 
was  leveled  off  to  hold  steam  and  towards 
end  of  job  was  watered  with  results  above 
stated.  Our  boiler  is  125  horsepower, 
which  we  found  most  too  small  to  carry 
the  two  lines  of  pipe  mentioned.  At  the 
start  we  carried  125  to  150  lbs.  of  steam 
which  turning  into  the  api)aratus  drojiped 
to  70  lbs.,  and  before  end  of  steaming 
period,  which  was  about  45  to  55  min¬ 
utes,  the  pressure  was  down  to  20  lbs. 
We  opened  the  valve  gradually,  as  turn¬ 
ing  the  full  head  of  steam  on  at  once 
simply  blows  holes  in  the  soil  above  each 
outlet  with  little  consequent  benefit  to 
the  adjoining  soil.  It  required  about  2^4 
days  to  sterilize  one  house  45x225,  five 
to  seven  men  working  intermittently 
throughout  the  day,  about  as  much  time 
being  required  to  change  the  location  of 
the  pipe  as  for  the  steaming  period.  We 
used  about  one-half  to  two  tons  of  coal 
per  day.  This  is  an  unpleasant,  hot  job, 
but  it  looks  now  as  though  on  the  whole 
it  was  a  paying  proposition.  The  cost 
of  weed  removal  throughout  the  season 
would  be  greater  than  the  sterilization 
expense.  In  the  vegetable  growing  dis¬ 
trict  adjacent  to  Ashtabula,  O.,  acres  of 
greenhouses  are  treated  in  this  manner 
each  season.  elmer  j.  weaver. 


Sister  Nancy  was  going  the  round 
of  ward  in  the  big  hospital  for  wound¬ 
ed  soldiers,  taking  temperature.s.  Reach¬ 
ing  the  side  of  one  hero,  in  whose  mouth 
she  had  left  the  thermometer  a  few  min¬ 
utes  before,  she  wa.s  horrified  to  find,  on 
withdrawing  it,  that  it  registered  120. 
Swiftly  she  summoned  the  house  doctor. 
On  arriving  he  was  seriously  perplexed, 
as  there  was  nothing  in  the  patient’s 
condition  to  account  for  the  sudden  rise. 
“Look  here,”  he  said  to  the  soldier, 
“have  you  dropped  this  thermometer  or 
been  fooling  about  with  it?”  “No,  sir. 
Only  been  stirring  me  tea  with  it!” — 
Credit  Lost. 


City-fy  Your  Farm — a 
Few  Cents  a  Day  Does  It 


No  matter  hotv  isolated  your  place  is,  you  can  have  all  the  city 
advantages  of  electric  light  and  power  by  means  of  a  Dyneto  Elec¬ 
tric-Lighting  Plant — and  all  at  trifling  cost.  Why  deny  yourself  and 
family  the  wonderful  advantages  of  electric  light  any  longer  ? 


With  a  Dyneto  plant,  you  throw  In 
a  switch  and — Presto !  A  flood  of 
pure,  steady,  brilliant  light  flashes  in¬ 
stantly  in  any  room  in  the  house,  or 
evert/  room ;  out  there  in  the  cow-barn 
or  outbuildings,  up  in  the  hayloft ;  any¬ 
where,  any  time  you  say.  For  are 
now  master,  and  electricity  is  your  serv¬ 
ant — loyal,  willing,  untiring. 

No  dangerous  kerosene  lamps  for 
cattle  to  kick  over;  no  mussy  lanterns 
for  the  women-folks  to  fill,  clean  and 
trim;  no  fear  of  fire.  Sick  cattle  can 
be  cared  for  in  the  middle  of  night.  In 
fact,  you  could  squeeze  24  hours  out 
of  every  day  if  you  wanted  to.  Day 
and  night  are  practically,  alike  on  the 
Dyneto-equipped  farm. 


Then,  loo,  you  can  run  a  belt  from 
the  pulley  of  the  gasoline  engine  to  a 
line  shaft  and  operate  the  churn,  pump, 
sepeirator,  washing-machine  and  other 
light  pieces  at  the  same  time  you  are 
charging  the  batteries  for  light. 

Your  fire-insurance  rates  will  be 
lower,  and  the  value  of  your  property 
greatly  enhanced.  You  can  safely  bank 
your  last  nickel  on  the  dependability, 
serviceability  and  mechanical  perfection 
of  Dyneto  Electric- Lighting  Plants. 
Twenty  years  of  electrical  experience 
are  behind  every  plant. 

Get  in  touch  with  us  at  once.  You 
will  not  be  obliged  to  buy.  But — get 
full  details  NOW. 


The  Dyneto  Electric  Corporation 
200  Wolf  Street 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Electric- 
Lighting 
Plants 


Good  agents 
wanted  in  un¬ 
occupied  territories. 

Write  for  particulars 
and  secure  your  territory. 


THE  FREDERICK  COUNTY  LIME  AND 
FERTILIZER  SPREADER 

No  Implement  on  your  farm 
will  show  greater  profit  from 
its  use  or  save  more  money 
than  The  Frederick  County 
Spreatler,  which  will  spread 
lime  in  any  form,  ground 
limestone,  commercial  fertili¬ 
zer,  ashes,  etc.,  which  can  be 
regulated  and  thrown  in  and 
out  of  Kcar  from  seat.  Guar, 
auteed  to  spread  regularly 

and  uniformly  at  all  times.  A  simple  force  feed,  which 
beats  lumps  lliiely  and  handles  a  larger  variety  of  limes  and  fertili¬ 
zers,  to  your  entire  satisfaction  Ourliterature  is  valuable  to  everyfarmei%  it  gives 
you  information  which  youwill  be  glad  to  know.  The  Frederick  County  Spreader  is 
well  built,  throughout,  and  enjoys  a  country  wide  reputation.  Equipped  with  acre 
measure,  indicator,  screen,  lid,  and  we  pay  the  freight  to  your  station.  Low  in  price. 


Send  loifln- 


ust rated  literature 
TODAY.  IT'S  FREE 


WOODSBORO  LIME  SPREADER  CO.— Dept.  0  20-BALTIMORE,  MD. 


^Hto  tor  Book 
Today 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood  —  wide 
or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
running  gear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO„  48  Elm  Street,  Quincy,  III. 


fTkO  in  small  furrows  from  the  curved  coulters  of  the  fast- 
_  w-iw  working  “Acme.”  Note  how  it  levels  the  ground, 

open  spaces,  compacts  the  soil  below  and  leaves 
a  nice  loose  dust  mulch  at  the  top.  Cuts  weeds  and 
trash  and  mixes  them  thoroughly  with  the  soil.  On  clay  soils,  sandy  soils, 
or  heavy  loam — everywhere — the  “Acme”  makes  a  deep  firm  seed  bed.  The 

•s ^  *‘Acmc”  Pulverizing  Harrow 

is  a  dependable  all-around  tool.  Use  it  also  for  keeping  the 
summer  fallow  clean,  and  cultivating  the  orchard.  Ev- 
\  erywhere,  the  coulters  do  the  work.”  They  cut,  crush, level 

N..  _  and  turn  the  soil  twice — all  in  one  operation. 

3?  j— r  Made  in  sizes  3  to  17'/2  ft.  in  width — 1  horse  to 

^  4  horse.  Endorsed  by  leading  Experiment 

^  V  m  Stations.  Send  at  once  for  our  new  free  book, 

jk  E  fL  Tha  “Acme’"  Way  to  Crops  That  Pay.  It  shows 

A  Ak  the  way  to  cleaner  orchards  and  larger  crops. 

Duane  H.  Nash  Inc-,  141  Elm  St.,  Millington,  N.J- 
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This  proves,  more  powerful  than  words,  the  great 
pulling  power  of  the  Chalmers.  A  short  time  ago  a 
big  steam  hammer  arrived  at  the  Chalmers  works. 
It  weighed  in  excess  of  30,000  pounds.  After  it  was 
unloaded  from  a  freight  car  it  had  to  be  moved  to  a 
building  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  A  Chalmers 
chassis,  just  finished,  was  taken  from  the  factory  and 
a  towing  rope  attached.  Several  times  the  rope 
broke  and  the  steel  rollers  placed  under  the  hammer 
were  crushed  like  eggshells.  The  Chalmers,  however, 
hauled  the  load  with  ease,  and  the  hammer  was  in 
place  in  an  hour. 

Specifications 

Engine — 6  cylinders,  bore  3/4  stroke  4)4  ins.,  piston  displacement  224  cu.  ins* 
Power — 45  h.p.  (on  the  brake  test.)  Starter — Westinghouse  2  unit.  Carburetor— 
Stromberg,  horizontal,  hot  air  heated.  Clutch — Dry  disc,  asbestos  on  steel.  Fuel  feed — 
Stewart-Warner  vacuum  system.  Ignition — Remy  distributor,  Willard  80  ampere  hour 
battery.  Tires — 32  x  4,  chain  tread  on  rear. 


Five-passenger  Touring 
Seven  “  Touring 

Three  “  Roadster 


Prices 

$1250  Seven-passenger  Sedan 
1350  Seven  “  Limousine 

1250  Seven  **  Town-car 

(AH  prites  f.o.b.  Detroit) 


$1850 

2550 

2550 


Direct 
Factory 
Prices 
JO- Day 


Gives  One 
Man  the 
Power 
of  a  Giant 


in  Stump 

Puller 

This  powerful  all  steel  One  Man  Stump 
Puller  yanksout  any  stump  easily  and  quickly 
— no  horses  necessary.  Clears  an  acre  from 
one  anchor.  Patented  cable  take  up  does 
away  with  winding  up  slack  cable.  Three 
speeds— when  stump  loosens  increase  the 
speed  and  save  time.  Tremendous  power 
gamed  by  leverage  principle.  Works  in  any 
position.  Easily  moved  on  its  big  broad 
wheels.  Can  be  reversed  under  strain. 

Sold  on  15  year  guarantee,  flaw  or  no  flaw. 
Used  by  the  KIRSTIN  METHOD  we  guar¬ 
antee  a  saving  of  10%  to  50%  over  any  other 
way  of  clearing  land  for  the  plow.  Ten-day 
trim  on  your  stump  land.  You  can  make 
Big  Money  for  Yoaraelf 

under  our  Profit  Sharing  Plan.  Write  today 
for  that  plan  and  our  big.  Free,  illustrated 
book,“The  Gold  in  Your  Stump  Land. 

A.  J.  KIRSTIN  COMPANY 
6042  Ludington  Street,  Escanaba,  Michigan 
largest  makers  in  the  world  of  Stump  Pullers— 
both  one  man  and  horse  power. 
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Cut  Down 
Tire  Expense! 


_ _  Get  a 

5,000-MILE  Guarantee 
With  Every  Tire 

for  your  Ford.  4,000-mUe  guarantee 
with  all  other  sizes.  Save  money 
by  buying 

RIVERSIDE  TIRES 

Supreme  quality— tough  fabric, 
with  selected  up  River  Para 
Rubber,  extra  thick  tread.  Uncondi¬ 
tionally  Guaranteed  Satisfactory 
or  Money  Back*  Send  for 

The  Money-Saving  AUTO  BOOK 

Shows  you  how  to  save  dol- 
xs  and  dollars  on  high- 
grade  autoaccessoriesof 
all  kinds.  Write  today. 

Wilte  House 
Nearest  You 

NHEVV  YORK  CHICAGO  KANSAS  CUT  | 
FORT  WORTH  PORaAND.  ORE. 


FREE 


Just  send  me  a  post 
card  with  your  name 
and  address  and  1  will 
mail  you  at  once,  free 
and  postpaid,  a  copy  of  my 
new  Split  Hickory  vehicle 
Catalog.  Just  outl  Shows 
150  new  styles  at  prices  that  ^ 
ave  you  big  money.  Send  today. 


SPLIT  HICKORY 


Vehicles  are  famous  the  world  over 

/  for  beauty,  style,  light-running,  ^ 

]  comfort  and  long  service.  Over  a 
I  quarter  of  a  million  now  in  use. 

I  Every  one  guaranteed  2  years  and 
\  sold  on  30  day*  F  REE  ROAD  TEST.  Send 
1  for  my  free  catalog  TODAY . 

\  Address.  H.  C.  PHELPS,  Pre*. 
i  THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO. 

SUtion290 
COLUMBUS.  OHIO 


Two  "Years 


GUARANTEE 
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^  fence  B  ardait^Bodk 

rAm  factory  orlces—  ^ 


fimE 


m  Get  rock  bottom  direct  from  factory  prices—  ^  ■ 
iK'\  13c  per  rod  up — on  Brown’s  DOl  BLE  GAL¬ 
VANIZED  stiff  stay  fence.  Outlasts  all  others. 
FACTORY  PRICES,  FREIGHT  PREPAID 
Brown  fence  is  made  of  Basic  Open  Hearth 
Wire  —  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED.  I  ree  ■ 
Book  shows  150  styles.  Also  Gates,  Barb 
Wire  and  Steel  Posts.  Our  prices  save; 
you  25  *  to  40  « .  Write  today  for  money 
saving  Free  Book  and  sample  to  test. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO., 
DEPT.359  -  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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Carnation  Growing 

(Continued  from  page  312) 

Beacon  is  probably  the  most  extensively 
grown.  Several  new  scarlets  of  last  sea¬ 
son’s  introduction  look  promising,  Avia¬ 
tor,  a  brilliant  shade,  free  bloomer,  has 
a  rather  weak  stem,  while  Belle  Wash¬ 
burn  has  an  excellent  stem  bright  color 
and  large  flower,  but  will  not  bloom  as 
freely. 

Propagation.  —  Carnation  cutting 
should  bo  propagated  from  January  1  till 
March  1.  Use  clean,  sharp  sand.  We 
change  sand  for  each  batch  of  cuttings 
inserted.  We  find  best  results  where  the 
bottom  of  bench  has  ample  drainage,  the 
boards  being  spaced  %-in.  apart.  About 
two  inches  of  cinders  are  placed  upon  the 
bottom  and  three  inches  of  sand  on  the 
top.  After  cuttings  are  inserted  they 
should  be  watered  daily  for  first  week, 
and  second  week  every  tw’O  or  three  days, 
after  which  time  they  require  very  little 
water  or  none  at  all.  The  sand  should  be 
quite  dry  when  cirttings  are  removed. 
Shade  them  from  the  sun  in  some  manner 
the  first  two  weeks,  then  allow  the  sun 
gradually  to  shine  on  them  until  the  roots 
show  14-iuoh  of  growth,  when  they  should 
have  full  sunlight.  Remove  from  sand 
when  roots  are  about  %-incb  long,  as  they 
become  weakened  if  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  sand  after  fairly  well  rooted. 

Potting  and  Setting  Out. — We  use 
sterilized  soil  without  manure  to  which 
one-fifth  sand  is  added  for  potting.  We  . 
use  2-ineh  or  2i/4-inch  pots  or  1%-inch 
square  dirt  bands,  as  described  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  page  07.  Plants  are  hardened  the 
same  as  described  in  the  article  on  asters 
here  referred  to.  They  are  planted  in  the 
field  April  15  to  May  10,  according  to  the 
season,  and  will  not  be  Injured  by  a  light 
freeze  if  properly  hardened.  We  plant 
12x12  inches,  others  plant  eight  inches  in 
rows  with  the  rows  15  or  10  inches  apart. 
Wie  endeavor  to  cultivate  after  each  rain, 
and  once  a  week  during  very  dry  weather. 
Plants  must  be  topped  as  soon  as  any 
shoots  grow  out  to  five  or  six  joints.  We 
usually  aim  to  top  in  such  mai-iier  that 
four  good  breaks  will  develop  on  each 
shoot  after  being  topped. 

Planting  Under  Glass. — Successful 
growers  usually  plant  on  benches  in  the 
house  though  a  number  plant  direct  into 
the  solid  beds.  The  solid  bed  is  cheapest 
to  maintain,  but  is  not  so  ea'-y  to  work, 
nor  will  it  allow  as  free  growth  during 
midwinter.  Later  in  the  season,  though, 
it  is  easier  to  keep  plants  in  good  growing 
condition  upon  solid  beds  than  on  a 
bench.  Soil  is  usually  prepared  a  season 
in  advance,  either  by  piling  up  and  com¬ 
posting  sod  and  manure  in  layers,  or 
plowing  dov;n  a  heavy  coat  of  manure. 
The  proportion  usually  is  one  part  ma¬ 
nure  to  about  four  parts  sod  or.  soil.  This 
soil  is  used  on  benches  or  in  the  solid  beds ' 
to  a  depth  of  four  or  five  inches.  The 
bench  bottom  boards  should  be  placed  %- 
inch  apart  and  straw  or  strawy  manure 
placed  on  bottom  to  retain  soil.  The 
plants  are  brought  inside  from  August  1 
to  September  15,  August  15  to  September 
1  being  the  popular  period.  The  glass 
should  be  shaded  before  plants  are  brought 
inside,  which  shading  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  on  the  glass  after  the 
plants  are  established,  which  is  usually 
two  weeks  later.  We  used  whiting,  ap¬ 
plying  it  to  the  inside  of  the  glass. 

Care  Under  Glass. — Each  time  a  car¬ 
nation  plant  is  transplanted,  great  care 
should  he  taken  that  it  is  not  placed 
deeper  in  the  soil  than  where  it  had  been 
growing.  Planting  a  little  deeper  each 
time  often  induces  stem  rot.  After  plant¬ 
ing  we  water  the  bench  or  bed  thoroughly, 
after  which  no  water  is  used  until  the 
soil  shows  signs  of  becoming  slightly  dry. 
Soon  as  plants  become  established  water 
whenever  the  soil  shows  a  little  on  the 
dry  side.  The  carnation  does  not  require 
as  much  water  as  some  other  plants.  We 
try  to  get  the  supports  in  place  soon  as 
possible  after  planting.  We  stretch  wire 
lengthwise  of  bed  between  each  two  rows, 
and  run  either  a  piece  of  twine  or  raffia 
crosswise  between  each  row  of  plants. 
The  wires  should  have  a  support  each  1(» 
or  20  feet.  We  use  four  tiers  of  wire  and 
string  each  about  six  inches  apart. 

Insect  Enemies. — Do  not  wait  until 
you  see  red  spider  or  greenfly  on  the 
plants.  They  are  sure  to  put  in  an  un¬ 
welcome  appearance  in  a  short  time  after 
the  plants  are  in  the  house.  If  the  plants 
are  kept  in  a  healthy,  vigorous  condition 
and  do  not  suffer  any  cheek  from  trans¬ 
planting.  very  little  trouble  will  be  ex¬ 
perienced  with  red  spider.  thorougli 
spraying  with  water  under  a  strong  pres¬ 
sure  should  clean  up  plants  that  are  not 
badly  infested,  though  we  do  uot  spray  in 
Winter  unless  absolutely  uecessary.  The 
foliage  of  the  carnation  should  be^  kept  as 
dry  as  po.ssible  at  all  times.  We  ajiply 
water  to  the  soil  underneath  the  plants, 
and  have  no  sjiider  in  our  regular  carna¬ 
tion  houses  wlau'c  the  plants  have  not 
been  sprayed  this  season.  For  greiui  fly 
we  use  comiiiereial  fumigators,  about  two 
to  three  times  as  strong  as  recommended. 
Spraying  with  nicotine  solutions,  using. 
1%  ounce  to  three  gallons  of  Avater  is  a 
cheaper,  though  equally  efiicaeious  rem¬ 
edy.  We  use  tobacco  smoke  before  plants 
are  iu  bloom. 

Further  Treatment. — Remove  all 
side  buds  when  large  enough.  Wlnui  cut¬ 
ting  flowers  it  does  not  pay  to  try  to  get 
an  extra  long  stem  by  cutting  too  near 
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the  base  of  the  plant ;  four  to  five  inches 
of  stem  should  be  left  on  the  plant,  of  the 
breaks  for  the  next  crop  of  flowers  ■will  be 
very  slow  to  api-ear.  January  15  or  later 
the  increasing  length  of  each  day  will 
show  in  a  more  vigorous  growth,  whicli 
may  be  stimulated  slightly  by  slight  ap¬ 
plications  of  sheep  manure  or  other  a^•ail- 
able  fertilizers.  It  is  better  to  applv  it 

light  and  often,  than  to  make  one  heavv 

•  ^ 


Papaya  Seedlings  Around  Child’s  Feet 


the  mustard  seed  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
A  close  «xamination  of  the  first  picture, 
taken  .Tanuary  1.  1916.  will  reveal  a  few 
tender  shoots,  having  more  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  dry  straws,  in  upright  position, 
.around  the  child's  feet.  These  insignifi- 
c.ant  seedlings,  averaging  about  a  foot  in 
Inaght  and  about  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil 
in  circumference,  were  transplanted 
shortly  afterwards,  and  on  January  1, 
IhlT.  they  had  assumed  the  proportions 
shown  in  the  two  other  pictures.  The 
same  child  is  .shown  in  the  foreground  in 
each  picture. 

Referring  again  to  the  papaya,  the  tree, 
in  third  picture,  under  which  the  girl  is 
standing,  has  ali'eady  yielded  six  ripe 
fruits  which  were  disposed  of  on  the 
breakfast  table  (one  at  a  meal),  after 
being  on  ice  for  24  hours.  There  are  over 
a  dozen  left  on  the  tree  yet.  some  being 
hidden  in  the  branches,  and  more  blos¬ 
soms  higher  up.  So  far  as  I  know  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  fruits  a  tree 
will  bear.  How  long  a  tree  will  live 
and  bear  fruit  I  do  not  know.  So  far  as 
I  have  had  chance  to  observe  they  live 
jind  bear  indefinitely.  .toiinson. 


The  Chayote — a  New  Vegetable 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  Chayote,  a  new  vegetable  I 
have  .seen  referrexl  to  in  the  i)apers?  I 
would  like  to  find  out  as  much  about  it  as 
possible.  Could  you  send  me  sample  or 
seed?  c.  n.  karris. 

Florida. 

The  chayote  (pronounced  che-o-tay) 
is  a  Avonderful  new  tropical  vegetable,  the 
merits  of  which  are  only  just  beginning 
to  be  appreciated.  It  has  wonderful  pos¬ 
sibilities.  It  is  a  vine  closely  related  to 
the  cucumber.  The  leaves  and  vines  are 
somewhat  similar;  however,  it  cannot 
adapt  itself  to  craAvling  along  the  ground 
as  cucumbers  or  cantaloupes  do.  It  must 
have  something  to  climb  upon  by  means 
of  its  branched  tendrils.  The  plants 
groAA'  to  enormous  size*  and  produce  any- 
Avhere  frotii  40  to  .vOO  fruits  {ler  season. 
Th  esc  fruits  look  somewh.at  like  our 
pears,  and  contain  a  .single,  short-lived 
seed,  and  it  is  probably  oAving  to  this 
latter  fact  that  the  chayote  has  not  been 
better  kuoAvn.  The  fruits  may  be  used 
in  a  multitude  of  Avays  as  an  article  of 
diet,  for  instanct'.  as  a  substitute  for 
squash,  although  it  is  much  different. 
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The  climbing  vine  is  of  use  as  an  orna¬ 
ment  for  covering  fences  and  arbors,  the 
numerous  flowers  are  rich  in  honey  and 
the  large  tuberous  perennial  roots  are 
charged  with  starch  and  furnish  a  whole¬ 
some  food  niaterial  coinparabh'  to  the 
true  yam. 

The  usual  Avay  of  planting  the  cha¬ 
yote  is  thoroughly  to  prepare  and  enrich 
a  deep.  Avell-drained  soil,  and  make  hills 
or  little  mounds  about  as  far  apart  as 
peach  trees  are  usually  planted.  As  the 
seed  quickly  loses  its  germinating  ability 
the  entire  fruit  itself  is  planted.  A 
trellis  must  be  provided.  Growth  is  very 
rapid  and  the  vines  do  not  reach  their 
best  production  until  they  are  at  le.ast 
tAA'o  years  old.  The  chayote  is  used  con¬ 
siderably  by  the  Creoles  in  Louisiana, 
Avhere  it  is  knoAVU  as  mirliton.  b.  d.  b! 


•les.  ’  said  the  cynical  old  sea  cap¬ 
tain,  “when  I  was  shipwrecked  in  South 
America,  I  came  across  a  tribe  of  wild 
wtunen  Avho  hai'e  no  tongues.”  “Good 
gracious !”  exclaimed  the  listener,  “how 
could  they  talk?”  “They  couldn’t.”  was 
the  reply.  “That  was  what  made  them 
Avild." — Credit  Lost. 


application.  A  unifonn  temperature  Avill 
a.ssist  wonderfully  in  producing  high 
quality  blooms  Avith  stiff  stems,  which  are 
prized  so  highly ;  50  to  52  degrees  at  night 
is  right  for  most  varieties  on  the  cx'inmer- 
cial  list  at  present ;  54  on  cloudy  days 
and  62  to  65  on  bright  clear  days  will  be 
about  right.  A  carnation  plant  should 
average  eight  to  12  floAvers  per  season. 
Many  growers  obtain  less,  a  feAv  possibly 
more.  The  average  returns  run  from  a 
voi-y  small  amount  to  40c  to  50c  per 


The  Papaya  in  Bearing  a  Year  Later 


square  feet  of  bench  space.  These  figures 
are  the  small  exception  of  the  careful 
expert.  The  general  average  will  barely 
run  to  half  that  amount.  To  make  monej’ 
growing  carnations  requires  careful 
watching  to  see  that  they  are  always  kept 
in  perfect  health.  ei.mer  j.  aveaaer. 


The  Wonderful  Papaya 

The  three  snapshots  shown  were  taken 
more  particularly  for  the  purpose  of  show- 


Another  View  of  Papaya  Yearlings 


ing  a  year’s  growth  of  the  papaya  tree. 
Ever  since  th?  first  time  I  tested  an  iced 
slice  of  papaya  this  plant  has  had  a  won¬ 
derful  fascination  for  me.  The  phenom¬ 
enon  of  nature  demonstrated  in  the  cycle 
of  life  of  the  papaya,  from  seed  to  seed, 
is,  to  me,  more  Avonderful  than  that  of 
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Importance  of  having 
Law  on  YOUR  side 


The  most  wonderful  thing  about  Law  is  the  protection  it  gives  to  the  man  who  is  right' and 
who  knows  he  is  right.  The  man  who  understands  the  first  principles  of  Business  Law  is  apt  to 
be  prudent  in  ordinary  business  transactions,  but  the  man  who  has  Parsons*  Laws  of  Business  at 
his  elbow  never  guesses.  He  knows!  He  knows  that  he  knows!  And  he  has  the  Law  on  his 
side.  The  man  who  depends  only  on  the  law  of  common  sense  is  sure  to  find  out  that: 

Many  a  will  is  contested  and  upset. 

Many  a  deed  or  lease  contains  a  clause  that  you  don’t  KNOW  about. 
Many  a  note  proves  worthless. 

Many  a  contract  contains  a  qualifying  or  nullifying  provision. 

Many  a  man  suffers  financial  loss  or  has  the  expense  of  a  law  suit,  because 
he  did  not  KNOW  or  provide  against  the  invasion  of  his  RIGHTS. 

Parsons*  Laws  of  Business  ii9i7 Edition) 

is  the  one  great,  standard  text  and  reference  book  on  Business  Law,  the  book  that  saves  endless  lawyers'  consulta¬ 
tions  and  fees;  the  book  that  keeps  you  out  of  legal  entanglements;  the  book  that  insures  you  against  legal  mistakes* 
the  book  that  sharpens  your  intellect  and  fires  the  ambition  of  young  men  in  business  or  just  entering  busi-^ 
ness;  the  book  that  hundreds  of  business  and  professional  men  recommend  and  thousands  use;  the  book  that 
should  be  in  the  home  or  on  the  desk  of  every  man  or  woman  who  owns  property;  who  is  in  business;  who 
does  business  and  who  has  ambition  to  succeed.  Special  chapter  on  farm  law. 


If  you* re  a  Law-abiding  Citizen  you  need  this  book. 


There*s  a  copy  ready  for  your  FREE  examination 


Is  Your  Will  Contest-Proof? 

Consult  Theophilus  Parsons,  formerly  Professor  of  Law  in  Harrard  Uni¬ 
versity.  In  his  remarkable  book  “Parsons'  Laws  of  Business."  In  this  work 
lie  gives  the  world  a  wonderful  exposition  of  the  laws  of  inberitanca;  ex¬ 
plains  the  peculiar  provisions  required  in  wills  and  so  clarifies  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  inheritance  law  that  when  you  have  finished  thla  chapter  you  oan, 
aided  and  guided  by  the  contest  proof  forms  given  in  Parsons'  I.aws  of 
liusiness,  yourself  be  aii  authority  on  the  drawing  up  of  lO  important  a 
document. 

Are  You  An  Executor? 

Guardian? 

Ko  you  know  the  duties,  the  powers,  the  rights  of  beneficiaries  and  the 
compensation  to  which  executors  are  entitled  in  the  administration  of  their 
sacred  trust  f  Prof.  Parsons  has  written  two  wonderful  chapters  on  these 
all-important  subjects  in  his  Laws  of  Business — chapters  that  for  real  in¬ 
formation  value  to  the  layman  are  probably  unequaled  in  legal  literature. 

Do  You  Know  the  Peculiar 
Kinks  in  the  Laws  Relating  to 
Married  Women? 

Do  you  know  the  property  rights  of  husband,  wife,  children;  or  other 
heirs,  of  blood  relations;  how  they  vary  in  different  States f  In  clear,  un- 
technioal,  understandable  terms  Prof.  Parsons  paints  out  the  pitfalls  await¬ 
ing  those  who  are  careless  of  dower  rights.  Parsons'  Laws  of  Business  in 
tliese  wonderful  chapters  show  how  indispensable  thia  book  is  to  woman 
as  guide  and  counsellor. 


Are  You  An  Inventor?  j 

Do  you  know  that  not  one  inventor  in  a  hundred  ever  enjoys  the  finan-  ( 
cial  reward  of  his  discoveries,  simply  because  he  was  ignorant  of  his  rights 
under  tlie  patent  laws?  Forget,  if  you  please,  that  Parsons'  Laws  of  Bus-  I 
iness  contains  about  900  other  pages  and  consider  only  ProL  Parsons'  ! 
masterful  exposition  of  patent  laws,  on  how  to  proceed,  on  Application 
Forms,  on  Caveats,  on  assignments  and  Grants:  on  Appeals?  on  Interfer¬ 
ences:  on  License:  on  Foreign  Patents;  on  Trade-marks,  etc.,  and  you 
would  have  a  book  worth  many  times  its  remarkably  low  price. 

Do  You  Own  Property? 

Expect  To? 

Nothing  so  fires  the  ambition  of  the  man  or  woman  as  the  expectation  of 
<  •.vniug  a  home  or  making  a  real-estate  investment.  How  important  to 
l.'iow  tliat  your  contracts,  deeds,  and  other  documents  are  correctly  drawn, 
so  tliat  you  may  be  sure  of  a  clear  title!  Prof,  Parsons'  chapters  in  his 
Laws  of  Business  are  absolutely  authoritative  on  ownership  lease  and  title, 
as  well  as  on  the  rights  of  tenants,  on  trespass,  rental,  etc.,  etc  Everj 
property-owner,  every  prospective  property-owner,  needs  this  wonderful 
book.  It  contains  every  standard  form  of  Deed,  Mortgage,  Release  Lien 
I.easc,  drawn  up  by  a  master  mind. 


Are  You  an  Investor/ 
le  your  life  Insured/ 

Are  you  a  Partner/ 

Are  you  an  Employarf 
Ara  you  an  Agent/ 

Oo  you  hold  a  Note/ 

Have  you  given  a  Notaf 
Do  you  taka  Boardare/ 

l»  your  housa  or  othar  proa, 
•rty  Insured/ 

Are  you  an  Author/ 

Ara  you  a  Manufaoturtrf 
Do  you  run  or  own  a  Car/ 
Art  you  a  Farmar/ 


On  these  eubjecte  and  an 
all  other  conoalvabla  vital 
business  matters  there  ara 
chapters  In  Parsons'  Lawa  of 
Business  written  by  that 
great  constitutional  lawyer. 
Prof.  Theophilus  Parsons,  la 
mitecbnical,  understandabla 
business  English.  Each  chap¬ 
ter  is  a  clear,  forceful,  »a- 
thoratatlve  exposition  of  Ita 
subject,  and  you  need  thi» 
book  because  you  need  ta 
know  that  you  are  right. 


This  is  the  great 
book  of  946  pages 
of  Business  Law  of 
which  over  300,000 
copies  have  been 
sold. 


S.  S.  SCRANTON  CO.,  Publishers,  Hartford,  Conn. 

As  per  your  special  offer  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  March  3rd,  1S17,  please 
send  me  a  copy  of  Parsons'  Laws  of  Business  for  F  R  E  B  examination.  I  will 
either  return  the  book  or  send  you  $3.50  within  ten  days.  R.N.-Y. -3-3-17 


Examine  this  indispensable, 
newly  revised,  up-to-date, 
1917  Edition  of  Parsons’ 
LAWS  OF  BUSINESS 


Name 


Address 
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"PX'I'.RY  e.ir  large  and  well  tipped — 
every  kernel  plump  and  hard — 
])roperly  developed  and  matured.  'I'his 
means  a  bumjjer  cro])  of  first  quality  corn 
which  is  far  sui)erior  in  feeding  \alue 
and  keci)ing  (pialities  to  Western  h'le- 
vator  Corn.  And  you  can  grow  it  your¬ 
self  at  less  cost.  .Such  a  crop  is  obtained 
onl}'  l)y  using  a  ])ro])erly  balanced  ra¬ 
tion  stich  as  is  .su])j)lied  by 


FERTILIZERS 


'T'HE  value  of 
Vlulibard's 

“B  one  Base” 
Fertilizers  i  s 
not  based  alone 
on  Laboratory 
'Tests  but  also 
on  the  results 
from  a  c  t  u  a  1 
Field  Perform¬ 
ance. 


CORN 

BOOK 

FREE 


HIRE  THIS  FARM  HAND 

1  0  cents  a  day  for  ten  months,  then  free  the  rest  of 
your  life — never  eats,  never  sleeps — knows  all  about 
all  kinds  of  farming. 

Here’s  a  farm  hand  that  will  help  you  till  your  soil, 
tend  your  orchards,  milk  your  cows,  look  after  all  live 
stock,  make  a  lot  more  money  from  your  farm — all  for 
1  0  cents  a  day.  This  farm  hand’s  name  is 

The  Farmer’s  Cyclopedia 


The  Farmer’s  Cyclopedia  is  more  than  a  set  of  books. 
It  is  a  great  brain  made  up  of  tlic  brains  of  dozens 
of  the  best  agricultural  experts. 

It  cost  the  U.  S.  Government  $4,000,000  and  ten 
years  to  gather  the  thousands  of  farm  facp  filling 
the  7  big  volumes  of  the  Farmer’s  Cyclopedia. 

Read  about  cotton,  sorghum  and  sugar  cane  inVol. 
V;  about  peanuts  and  rice  in  Vol.  IV;  dairy  farrning 
in  Vol.  1;  hog  raising  in  Vol.  11;  crop  rotation  in  Vol. 
Vll  —  and  thousands  of  facts  about  all  other  farm 
problems. 

These  7  great  books ;  5,000  vital  farming  pages 
hundreds  of  illustrations,  charts  and  diagrams  all 
for  a  few  cents  a  day.  Only  $  1  down  and  $3  a  month 


until  a  total  of  $29.50  has  been  paid.  And  your  only 
possible  risk  is  a  small  transportation  cost,  for  if  you 
don't  want  the  books,  after  ten  days’  examination, 
return  them  to  ua  and  we  will  refund  your  dollar. 

They  are  going  fast.  Send  in  your  order  now.  Money¬ 
making  and  money-saving  helps  on  every  page  — 
the  greatest  farm  hand  in  the  world;  if  you  doubt 
it  ask  your  County  Agent. 

The  Hon.  F.  D.  Coburn,  the  world’s  master-farmer 
says:  “1  stand  back  of  these  books." 

FREE— with  each  purchase  of  a  set  of  the  Farmer's 
Cyclopedia,  you  get  a  FREE  copy  of  Coburn  a 
famous  Manual. 


me  complete 
setoi  l-armer'sCycIo- 
pe<lia(aut!icntic  records 
ot  U.  S.  ixpt.  of  Agricul- 
:uret  in  7  Ing  volumes— al.so 
ihe  I- KI-.E  copy  of  the  Coburn 
Manual.  1  am  enclosing  $1  with 
this  order  .and  will  semi  $'f  monthly 
until  a  total  of  $29.50  has  t/een  paid, 
if  1  keep  the  books.  Otherwise,  I  will 
return  the  books  in  ten  days  and  you  are 
10  refund  my  dollar. 

Name. . . 

Address  . . . . . 

Reference . . . . . . . 

If  you  also  want  that  great  magazine.  The  New  Country  Life, 
as  per  offer,  write  “yes”  here. 

. 


r 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  •‘square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Prunning  Peach  Trees 

(rontimu'd  from  page  314) 

branch  flovelojiiiicnt.  jind  that  the  30-.»n 
imli  sjiat’o  was  coinnioiily  one  in  which 
there  Wore  a  nninher  of  strong  well-dc- 
velojicd  buds  which  had  not  pnshtyl  out 
into  branches  while  the  tree  was  in  the 
imrscry.  The  average  one-year-old  peach 
irt'C  shows  variation  of  this  sort.  In 
iither  words,  there  are  sections  of  the 
trunk  where  strong  hranche.s  have  de- 
veh'ped  and  other  points  where  the  buds 
liave  formed  hut  have  not  developed  into 
hranclie.s. 

XfuSKin’  Put'.xixo. — Nurserymen  com¬ 
monly  )irnne  the  side  branches  from  the 
free.s  to  a  height  of  at  least  20  to  24 
inche.s,  so  that  the  12  to  18  inch  space  is 
devoid  of  branches  when  the  trees  are 
received  by  the  grower.  This  space  also 
earrii-s  a  very  few  well-formed  hnds 
which  can  jmsh  into  growth  immediately 
after  the  trees  are  planted  in  the  Sjiring. 
This  npiiareiitly  accounts  for  the  rela¬ 
tively  limited  twig  growth  made  by  trees 
jiruned  to  1.8-ineh  trtinks  when  set. 
lieaeh  tree  is  likely  to  make  the  best 
growth  when  there  are  well-develo])ed 
buds  just  below  the  point  Upon  the 
trunk  where'  the  tree  is  cut  back.  Such  a' 
trei‘  is  able  to  make  growth  early  in  the  | 
season  when  weather  and  soil  conditions 
are'  meest  fjive.rahle.  It  is  desirable, 
tlu'refeere,  tef  jirnne  trees  in  such  a  man- 
neu-  that  several  'well-formed  buds  will 
be  jivailabb'  for  growth  just  below  tbe 
]»oint  e(f  cutting  btick.  If  euie  lias  the 
fixed  ideal  in  mind  that  trees  should  be 
<-ut  tei  IS-inch  trunks  when  set  it  will 
be  ratlier  difiicnlt  to  obtain  trees  fav- 
oi-iibly  budded  unless  special  treatment 

adeejited  by  the  nurseryman. 

Vi  RY  Shout  vs.  Medit’M  Tut’xks. — 
This  brings  ns  again  to  tlie  point  of  the 
be-st  length  of  trunk  for  comme‘rci:il 
eceinomv  in  the  ctilture  of  the  peach.  As 
a  matfe-r  of  fact  the  length  of  the  trnnK 
eif  a  peach  tree  does  ncet  determine 
whether  tlic  fruit  will  he  produced  at  a 
leiw  or  a  high  iioiut  above  the  greiuud, 
unless  the  trunks  are  (>xce]>tiouiilly  long, 
which  is  seldom  practise*d  at  the  present 
lime.  The  lieight  of  fruit  jiroduction 
from  the  ground  is  determined  more  by 
the  form  of  the  main  and  secondary 
briinches  and  the  character  _  of  the  an¬ 
nual  jiruning  that  is.  practised.  It  is 
true  that  ivhere  .several  trunks  start  from 
the  ground,  the  tree  commonly  Ix'comes 
more  sjireading  tluin  where  the  branches 
are  sniiported  by  a  single  trunk.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  more  diflicult  to  work  about 
sm-h  trees  \vith  horse  t.iols,  and  they  are 
more  tr<»uhl<‘soine  from  which  to  remove 
borers,  and  the  writer  does  not  find  such 
tri'cs  any  more  economical  to  sjiray  or 
to  harvest  fruit  from  thiin  trees  with 
trunk.s  18  to  24  or  more  _  inches  in 
length.  In  fact  peach  varieties  that 
have  a  wide  spretiding  habit  of  growth 
rake  n)>  too  much  siiaee  when  trained 
with  trunks.  This  apidies  to  smdi 
v.’irieties  tis  (Ireenshoro,  A  tiddell  and  J. 
II.  Hale  in  New  .lersey 

Dtsappoix'I'T.xo  Kksti.ts. — The  iieach 
grower  who  <uits  his  frees  hack  to  a 
height  of  18  inches  at  the  time  of  plant¬ 
ing  with  tlie  idea  of  securing  an  orchard 
of  trees  with  the  main  branches  formed 
18  indies  from  the  ground  will  not  ac¬ 
tually  obtain  these  results.  Many  of 
the  trees  will  die  hack  from  six  to  12 
inches,  iind  the  grower  is  tiiore^  likely  to 
have  the  lieads  of  his  trees  formed  at 
from  six  to  12  indies  tihove  the  ground. 

PoouiA’  COPOUKI)  I'KITT. — Experi¬ 
ments  at  the  New  .Tersey  Experiment 
.''ration  also  show  tliat  jieaches  produced 
within  less  than  3(5  indies  from  the 
ground  lack  size  color  and  ipiiility  tuid 
amount  to  but  very  little  in  value.  ( )f 
course  there  is  an  oci'asioual  tree  that 
may  develop  fini  fruit  upon  one  .  or 
more  twigs  that  are  within  less  than 
three  fec't  of  the  ground,  but  this  sel¬ 
dom  occurs  upon  trees  that  are  of  full 
lii'ariiig  age.  A  mass  of  small  brandies 
about  the  trunk  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground  iiuike.s  it  difficult  to  remove 
borers  and  to  keep  rhe  orchard  free  of 
weeds. 

I’RT.xi.xo  E<  o.xoMiCAi.i.Y. — The  writ¬ 
er  does  not  bi'lieve  that  there  is  any  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  economy  of  managing  a 
))ca<-h  ondiard  whether  tlie  trunks  of 
the  trees  are  either  six,  12,  18,  24,  or  30 
indies  in  lenght,  _  provided  lliat  jiroper 
jtrnning  and  training  of  the  toji  is  jirai,- 
tised.  The  New  .lersey  Exiierinieiit  Sta¬ 
tion  is  making  rather  extensive  iininiiig 
exjierimeuts  with  iieadies  and  has  trees 
of  these  tyjies  in  the  orchard.  If  a 
slight  difference  in  the  length  of  the 
trunk  is  of  no  conseijue-c  in  the  eco¬ 
nomy  of  orchard  management,  then  ipiie 
can  pruiK'  tlu'  nur.si'ry  trees  at  lime  of 
lilanting  in  such  a  manner  as  to  take 
advantage  of  the  ho.st  bud  devdopnii'iit 
upon  the  nursery  tree.  The  writer  would 
sngge.st.  however,  that  the  nursery  trees 
be  cut  back  to  trunks  not  exceeding  3,(5 
i  Indies. 

.\I)I)TH0NAL  Eesults. — Certain  other 
facts  of  pra<-tical  importance  developed 
as  a  result  of  the  pruning  experiments 
with  nursery  trees  of  different  grades. 
Tree.s  of  a  %-indi  grade  made  the  best 
average  total  growth  when  cut  back  to 
six-inch  trunks  when  set.  while  trees  of 
a  %-iiidi  grade  were  dejiressed  in  growth 
when  cut  back  as  .severely  as  this  at 
time  of  planting.  The  peach  grower 
who  desires  to  develop  an  orchard  of 
trees  with  several  trunks  or  main 
brandies  starting  at  the  surface  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  332) 
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Crown 


SR.  A I  N 

DRIL-L.S 


Combine 
^  lightest  draft 
with  greatest 
strength. 
Sow  anj'seed, 
from  buck- 
wheat  to  kidney  beans,  poth 
grain  and  fertilizer  feeds  can  be  instantly 
adjusted.  Power  from  both  wheels  no 
side  draft  or  loss  in  turning.  The  only 
drill  that  will  handle  damp  or  sticky  fer¬ 
tilizer  successfully.  All-steel  frsrne 
wood  or  steel  wheels.  Hoe,  Single  Disc 
and  Double  Disc  Styles— for  every  pur¬ 
pose.  tVe  also  make  Crown  Traction 
Sprayer,  Lime  Sowers  and  Gra 
Seeders— backed  by  33  years 
manufacturing  experience.  ^ 

"Write  for  catalog-todayl  * 

CrownM’f’gCo- 

12' Wayne  St. 

Phelps.N 


fi  CCOHOHIC  Littt  SpreaOO) 


Lime 

STiread  with  the 
H  $  0  ECONOMIC”  LIME 
SPREAOER  is  worth  many  tim 
more  tlian  lime  spread  by  hand  or 
a  machine  that  spreads  in  rows.  Goes  on  evenly 
In  .s  perfect  sheet  and  not  in  lumps  and  cliunks. 
i'lils  it  where  the  crop  can  get  it.  No  gcarmt; 

to  Wfar  out.  Bosflive  fore**  Aajufltoblo  fron>  nothing  to 

8.400  pounds  of  jim*.*  a«:rv  Right  foot  length.  I><»n  t 

wurito  lime  and  time  and  labor  by  hand  spreading. 

DonHbuy  a  Drill,  CtilUvator.  Harrow,  Lime  Spreader. 
Potato  Digger  or  any  other  nf  Knrm  Maehinory  boforo 

writing  for  our  special  catalo, 
and  give  your  dcalor’a  name. 


VyUJUVBi/Or,  narr^iw,  i>uny: 

'er  or  any  other  pie<’<*  of  Farm  Machinery  beioro 
our  special  catalog.  State  what  machine  you  want 
jwur  dcalor'a  name. 

HENCH  &  DROMGOLD  00.,  ISTO  Sixth  Ave.,York,  Penna. 


■  Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Toob 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  ques¬ 
tions:  How  can  I  grow  big  crops 
with  less  labor?  How  can  I  have 
clean  fields  without  hand  work? 

IRON  AGE  Weeder 

solves  the  weed  problem —destroys  the  email 
weed  just  after  sprouting  and  makes  a  fine 
,  dust  mulch.  Worksall  around 
the  plant— does  away  with 
hoeing.  Best  quality  of 
spring  teeth  arranged  in 
three  rows.  We  make  a  full 
line  of  weeders  and 
combined  weeders 
1  and  seeders.  Send 
'  for  free  booklet. 

Bateman MTg Co.,  Box  21,  Gren]och,N.J. 


_ 

forg^  and  ficlTtestslsfilfTlcaringfdoie  2  to3  times  work  of 
others;  15U,U00  users  aay  best  ever  for  atony  land,  prairia 
land,  wet  rice  land,  dust  mulching  arid  land.  JkMil  Qity 
umor,  BmtSm faction guaran^ 
tOOtim  If  your  dealer  hasn't  them 
write  for  entaiog  and  price  to  XOtl* 
O.  H.  POUHDCR.  SUtlori  47 


CANVAS  COVERS 

WATERPROOF  DUCK  for  wa¬ 
gons.  buy  stacks,  machin¬ 
ery,  etc.  8-oz.  wagon  cover 
7!oXl2  ft.  03.60  prepaid, 
■write  for  prices— STATE 
SIZE  roiuired. 

W.  W.  STANLEY 

so  Church  St.,  N.  Y. 


DITCHESii 

and  Terraces 

Also  grade  roads,  build 
dykes,  levees  with 

'Works  In  any  BolU  Makes  V- 
shaped  ditch  or  cleans  ditches 
up  to*  feet  deep.  Docs  labor  of 
100  men.  All  Steel,  Reversible, 
Adiustablo.  Write  for  free  book 
and  our  proposition. 

Owoiibero  Ditcher  &  Grader  Ox  Box  2340waul>oro.  Ky. 


S  KEMP  CUMAX  SPREADER 


A  LIGHT  WEIGHT  I'WO  HOK.SE  Sl’RKAHI  K 
The  ilriiin  is  to  the  iiiannrc  s|ir<‘ad,  i’  what  the  <Mitt«'r  h.ir 
Is  lo  the  mowei-.  Tills  New  Kcinp  (  Tiinax  luus  rovcrsihle, 
Ri-if-Sharpcning  ( iradcil  I'lat  Teelh,  with  enclosed  (Iniin 
that  will  handle  all  matcHal  at  one-third  less  iiower. 
It  slneds  the  material.  You  get  over  40  years  e.vperiene,- 
in  this  inacliine.  Write  lor  ctitalou- 

THE  N.  J.  KEMP  CO.,  Batavia,  N.  Y 


HAVANA- 

STEEL  WHEELS 

For  your  Farm  Wagon,  so  as 
to  make  it  a  Low-Down,  in¬ 
stead  of  having  to  do  y9ur 
work  over  the  sides  of  a  high 
wheeled  wagon.  No  dry  loose 
wheels.  More  and  easier 
work  done. 

Send  postal  for  free  catalog 
of  Steei  Wheels  and  Farm 
Trucks* 

UAVAN.iV  METAL  WIIKEL  t  «».  | 
Itox  17,  Havana.  III.  | 
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A  Fruit  Grower’s  Travels 
I* ART  II. 

New  York  InterevSts. — lu  New  York 
at  the  fruit  growers’  meeting  I  found 
four  chief  topics  of  interest,  traction  en¬ 
gines,  new  spra.vers,  dusting  and  the 
apple  packing  law.  There  were  men 
there  from  many  distant  States  and 
from  Canada ;  for  New  York  still  hold.s 
first  place  in  fruit  growing  and  the  State 
meeting  is  still  the  biggest  and  best  to 
be  found.  The  traction  engines  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  work  out  on  two  rather  dis¬ 
tinct  lines,  the  medium  to  large  size 
machine  of  the  best  quality  and  the 
smaller,  lighter  machines,  built  to  sell  at 
a  low  price.  I  believe  the  farnnu’s  de¬ 
mand  quality  and  efficiency  lirst  and  give 
the  price  only  second  con.sideration.  In 
the  last  few  years  the  fruit  grower  and 
farmer  has  learned  much  of  the  life  and 
nature  of  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases, 
and  with  this  knowledge  has  come  the 
realization  that  spraying  mu.st  be  done 
at  a  certain  time,  and  that  the  period 
for  applying  this  protective  .spray  is  usu¬ 
ally  very  brief.  This,  combini'd  with  the 
scarcity  anil  high  price  of  labor,  led  to 
the  introduction  of  dusting  as  a  sub.sti- 
tute  for  spraying,  and  the  manufacture 
of  the  new  high-powered  rig  and  nozzle. 

ItusTiNO  AM>  Spraying. — Dusting  re- 
quires  about  one-fifth  the  time  jind  labor 
of  spraying,  but  like  every  new  method, 
was  only  .successful  in  iibout  75  per  cent 
of  the  orchards  in  this,  its  first  year  of 
general  use.  Its  failure  in  many  ca.ses 
to  control  scab  was  doubtless  due  to  poor 
materials  and  unskilled  workmen,  and  to 
th(‘  very  early  infection  of  .«cab  which 
occurred  in  many  cases  before  the  appli¬ 
cation  was  made.  I  think  it  is  also 
partly  due  to  using  too  heavy  a  dust.  By 
this  I  mean  that  a  dust  of  f»0  per  cent 
sulphur  will  blow  on  at  the  rate  of 
about  four  pounds  per  minute,  and  the 
oi>erator  in  an  attempt  to  save  material 
is  likely  to  fjiil  in  getting  proper  distri¬ 
bution  over  the  tree.  A  dust  of  about 
50  per  cent  sulphur,  10  per  cent  lead, 
and  40  per  cent  tobacco  will  be  much 
lighter  and  only  blow  about  a  pound  per 
minute;  thus  allowing  the  operator  to 
give  better  distribution  in  a  given  time. 
From  the  succes.s  I  had  last  year  in  kill¬ 
ing  aphis  and  p.sylla  with  a  coarse  to¬ 
bacco  dust  and  lime,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  a  dust  of  the  above  proportions  will 
be  found  most  economical  and  efficient  a.s 
a  fungicide,  and  for  all  biting  and  suck¬ 
ing  insects.  I  hope  this  year  to  try  it  on 
redhug  and  pear  thrips,  for  the  prelim¬ 
inary  tests  last  year  on  sucking  insects 
gave  very  promising  results. 

A  Nftw  Si'k.wer.  -The  new  spray 
rig  is  built  for  speed  and  economy  of  la¬ 
bor  in  applying  liquid  si)ray.  A  four- 
cylinder  autoniohile  type  motor  and  a  big 
pump  deliver  about  20  gallons  j»er  minute 
ar  about  250  pounds  pressure.  The 
liquid  is  applied  through  one  hraas  rod 
about  two  feet  long  and  one  large  noz¬ 
zle  that  will  deliver  either  short  or  long 
range,  fine  or  coarse  spra.v.  It  will 
spray  a  tree  about  as  fa.st  as  a  tejim  can 
walk,  and  i.s.  I  think,  the  finest  example 
of  spraying  building  we  have  yet  seen. 

(Jrading  AM)  Backing  .Aimm.es. — 
The  apple  packing  law  is,  of  course,  al¬ 
ways  up  for  disemssion,  and  in  Canada, 
after  10  years,  is  still  one  of  the  chief 
subjects  of  debate.  The  objection  in 
New  York  this  year  was  that  there  were 
no  specifications  for  ungraded,  which 
brand  covered  most  of  the  crop  this  .year. 
In  Canada  also  the  discu.ssion  settles 
mostl.v  on  “What  is  a  No.  or  un¬ 

graded.  which  at  pre.sent  may  he  any¬ 
thing  with  a  skin  and  core  as  long  ns 
the  fac<“  truly  represents  the  contents 
of  the  barrel.  'That  one  item,  viz., 
“’riiiit  the  face  truly  reju’e.sents  the  con¬ 
tents.”  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  one  iniiior- 
tant  item  in  any  such  law,  and  it  has 
been  carefully  omitted  from  the  New 
York  law.  Very  fi'w  packers  will  put  good 
apples  under  a  poor  face,  and  a  face  better 
than  the  remainder  is  an  attempt  at  decej)- 
tion.  ’riiere  are  no  half  a  dozen  ways  about 
it.  It  is  a  fact.  I  lielieve  apples  can  be 
graded  into  1,  2.  or  A,  B  and  “Un¬ 
graded,”  and  will  sell  on  their  merits. 
'I’in'  only  change  I  have  observed  that 
jiractical  exi)erience  has  demanded  is  a 
bjiind  known  here  as  Co-operative  No.  .3, 
or  large  or  Special  No.  .3,  and  which  we 
in  New  York  could  call  C  Grade.  It  is 
made  up  of  apples  of  good  size,  free 
from  worms  and  with  scab  or  defects  of 
such  a  nature  that  its  value  for  cooking 
is  not  imi)aired.  E.  w.  m. 


Cultivating  the  Orchard 

(Continued  from  page  .31.3) 
Ft.KTHER  Cel'ITVAtion. — After  the 

orchard  is  plowed  comes  the  (piestion  of 
what  tools  to  use  in  the  further  cul¬ 
tivation.  We  go  over  the  land  once  or 
twice  with  a  peg-tooth  harrow  to  level 
it  and  prevent  othei'  tools  from  tearing 
up  sod.s.  Later  cultivation  is  done  with 
a  good  wheel  spring-tooth  harrow.  We 
have  used  an  Acme  weeder  a  little,  but 
have  not  had  very  good  results.  Tliis 
may  be  due  to  faults  of  the  tool  or  of 
the  method  of  using  it.  When  only  a 
lew  thistles,  docks  or  milkweeds  are 
present,  the  weeder  doios  very  good  work 
" ■  '  siv^ncf'  of  the  ground  is  loose 


and  there  is  a  solid  bottom  to  work 
against.  Many  growers  make  great  use 
of  the  disk  harrow. 

Seeding  Down. — We  generally  cul¬ 
tivate  until  about  the  second  week  in 
.Tuly  before  .seeding  down.  This  gives  a 
good  growth  to  the  foliage  and  new 
twigs  and  allows  time  enough  for  the 
growth  of  the  cover  crop  to  dry  out  the 
soil  and  check  the  growth  of  the  fruit, 
so  as  to  ju’oduce  good  color.  In  the 
ca.se  of  Bartlett  pears,  we  carry  on  the 
cultivation  a  little  longer  to  get  as  much 
growth  of  the  fruit  as  po.ssible.  In  pear.s, 
size  and  quality  gcT  together.  If  we  get 
heavy  rains  soon  aft^r  seeding  down,  we 
may  get  too  great  a  growth  of  the  ap¬ 
ples  and  poor  color.  In  the  case  of  red 
fruit  it  might  he  better  to  seed  down 
e.-irlier  if  we  could  get  the  right  .seed 
when  needed. 

Cover  Crop.s  Compared. — Crimson 
clover  is  the  great  cover  crop  plant  in 
this  section.  It  gi-ow.s  well  and  rnaki^s 
a  good  amount  of  material  to  turn  under 
the  next  year.  Medium  and  Mammoth 
Bed  clover  are  also  used.  They  make 
a  much  smaller  growth  in  the  Fall,  but 
are_  better  if  plowing  i.s  to  .be  i)ut  off 
until  late  in  the  Spring.  Other  cover 
crf)p.s  used  are  buckwheat,  rye.  vetch. 


Examples  of  Sprouting  Corn 


wheat.  Cow-horn  turnips,  etc.,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  various  wild  gras.ses,  pig¬ 
weeds,  chickweed.s,  etc.  In  one  pear 
orchard  chickweed  was  for  years  almost 
the  only  cover  crop  we  could  rai.se,  but 
last  Summer  we  seeded  to  rye  and  vetch, 
and  seem  to  have  checked  the  chickweed 
a  little.  Last  Summer  clover  seed  was 
very  high,  and  we  had  a  lot  of  buck¬ 
wheat  on  hand,  so  used  that  in  most  of 
the  apple  orchards.  3'hanks  to  a  few 
tinndy  rains  we  got  a  good  crop  of  buck¬ 
wheat  and  the  supply  of  moisture  was 
reduced  so  that  the  fimit  had  good  color, 
but  there  is  a  ((uestion  whether,  con¬ 
sidering  reduction  of  the  crop,  injury  to 
the  droj)  apple.s  and  exposure  of  the 
bare  soil  to  Winter  washing,  it  was  real¬ 
ly  a  jirofitable  cover  crop.  The  areas 
seeded  to  rye  and  vetch  went  into  Win¬ 
ter  under  about  a  six-inch  sod,  and 
looked  better  to  us  than  the  array  of 
buckwheat  stubs  on  the  bare  ground  of 
the  other  orchards.  Where  there  is  a 
good  sale  for  drop  apFile.s,  the  buckwheat 
stubble  may  cause  serious  loss. 

Low  Heading. — Some  few  of  the 
growers  in  this  .section  have  headed  their 
trees  low  as  advised  by  various  “author¬ 
ities.”  3'hey  are  now  trying  various 
methods  to  overcome  the  added  troubles 
of  this  way  of  growing  trees.  .Some  of 
tlnmi,  as  in  the  picture  (Fig.  115,  page 
.313),  will  leave  a  strip  that  is  not 
cullivated.  This  takes  awa.v  all  the 
benefit  in  the  way  of  scab  ju'even- 
tion  that  might  come  from  the  plow¬ 
ing.  These  trees  were  originally  head¬ 
ed  about  three  feet  high,  but  have  now' 
been  crowded  uj)  to  about  four  feet.  ’I’hey 
are  now  so  large  that  le.ss  than  half  the 
ground  can  be  cultivated.  So  far  as  re¬ 
sults  are  concerned,  they  might  about  .as 
W’ell  be  under  .sod-mulch  culture.  Other 
growers  u.se  variously  modified  spring- 
tooth  or  disk  harrow'.s.  One  type  is  prac¬ 
tically  a  bar  on  wheels,  long  enough  to 
accommodate  all  the  teeth  of  an  ordinary 
spring-tooth  harrow'  in  a  single  row. 
The  theory  i.s  that  this  will  reach  under 
the  limbs  and  haave  the  team  outside. 
It  wall  be  interesting  to  .see  what  will 
hapiien  in  a  few  years  more,  when  these 
low-headed  trees  begin  to  touch.  It 
would  seem  that  then  the  trees  must  be 
headed  back  and  forced  uj),  or  else  the 
teams  forced  througli  or  over  the  tree.s. 
The  disk  haria)w  is  much  used  in 
orchard  cultivation  about  here  and  this 
is  also  modified  to  force  it  under  the 
tre(!s.  I  believe  there  is  also  an  exten¬ 
sion  weeder  designed  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  As  the  trees  get  older  it  is  in¬ 
creasingly  harder  to  cultivate  ar(.und 
them  if  they  ai'e  really  low-headed'  and 
so  many  growers  have  changed  their 
phiD  a  little.  3’hey  leave  the  trunk 
divided  into  several  main  limbs,  but  do 
not  jictually  head  out  the  trees  until 
about  six  or  seven  feet  from  the  ground. 
On  the  other  hand,  at  haist  one  grower 
of  my  ac<iuaintance  had  trees  headed 
out  moderately  high  (four  to  five  feet) 
and  has  now  allowed  them  to  “umbrella 
down”  to  the  ground,  u-eked  c.  weed. 


Do  You  Grow 
Potatoes  for  Profit 


? 


100% 


Perfect 

Planting 


Then,  make  every  seed  piece  count, 
one  in  every  siiace,  and  one  only. 

You  save  at  least  a  bushel  jier  acre,  often  much 
more.  Fertilize  in  the  row  where  the 
jilant  food  does  the  most  good,  .‘^pray 
often  with  a  powerful  fast-working 
spra.ver — one  with  pre.ssure  enough  to 
make  a  fine  mist.  Dig  by  machine 
quickly  and  safely  and  before  the 
Steel  ^  market  sags. 


Potato  Planters  soon 
pay  for  themshlvcs 
even  on  a  small  acre¬ 
age  in  seed  saved  and 
extra  yield  secured 
through  100  per  cent  po¬ 
tato  planting.  Made  in 
tw’o  styles,  with  choice 
of  furrow’  openers. 

B'iding  and  Walking 
Cultivators  are  thor¬ 
oughly  adjustable  to 
proper  working  of  the 
potato  crop  at  all 
stages,  have  high  or 
low,  pivot  or  fixed 
wheels,  with  dust  proof 
grease  cup  hubs,  par¬ 
allel  motion  of  teeth 
when  you  shift,  etc. 

Four,  Six  and  Ten  Row 
Sprayers.  Our  new  10 
Row  Engine  Sprayer 
covers  10  I'ows  at  200 
lbs.  pressure.  Driven 
by  41/2  II.  P.  “New 
Way”  Engine,  quickly  inter¬ 
changeable  for  Iron  Age  Engine 
Digger.  Takes  practical  orchard 
attachment. 

Diaeers  styles  to  suit  your 

**  '  conditions.  Our  Engine 

Potato  Digger  releases  two  horses 
for  other  work.  You  can  stop  the 
team  and  the  engine  will  clear  the 
machine.  Has  automatic  clutch 
throwout — prevents  breakage. 

Write  for  free  booklets 

They  fully  describe  our  large  line 
of  machinery  for  farm,  orcliard  and 
garden,  tlend  a  postal  today. 

Bateman  M’Fg  Co. 

Box  2X,  Crenloch,  N.  J. 

Makers  also  of  Spraying  Machinery 
Garden  Tools,  etc. 


moHm 

Potato  Machines 


are  made  with  just 
the.se  points  in  view — 
made  b.v'  people  who 
grow  potatoes  for  jiro- 
fit — made  with  variety 
in  style  and  equipment 
to  meet  conditions  in 
all  potato  growing 
sections.  Don’t  buy 
without  studying  plant¬ 
er,  cultivator,  sprayer 
and  digger — the  selec¬ 
tion  may  decide  profit 
or  no  profit. 

It  costs  no  more  to 
fertilize,  cultivate 
and  si)ray  a  perfect 
stand — and  it  pays 
big  in  yield  and 
better  growth. 


10  Row  Engine  Sprayer 


41/2  H.  P. 
Air-Cooled 


We  shall 
be  very 
glad  to  an¬ 
swer  any 
questions 
i n  regard 
t  o  potato 
growing  or 
about  the 
necessary 
machinery. 


No.  168-E. 

Engine  Potato  Digger 


Th  i.s  W  arr  anted 

lull  sized  hardwood  and  Steel 
Dumping  Horse  Cart 
$17.  VS 

ireight  prepaid  to  any  Station 
East  of  Missiseippi  River. 
Full  particulars  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

HOBSON  &  CO. 
Box  47  Easton  Pa. 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 


THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


FERTILIZERS 

-THAT- 


FERTILIZE 

Send  for  our  descriptive  Literature 

The  Wilcox  Fertilizer  Company 

MYSTIC,  CONN. 


Close . 


liven  up  every  tree. 


Orchard  tillage  pays  as  big  as  field  tillage— es¬ 
pecially  where  it  is  carried  close  Note  the  illustra¬ 
tions  below  see  how  the  cultivation  extends  beyond 
the  team  and  under  the  low  limbs.  Here  you  have 
the  orchard  tool  of  unsurpassed  efficiency  —  the 


Also  in  Donblo, 
Triple  nnd 

Quadruple  Extension 


Extension  Head 
Orchard  Harrows 

Both  Single  and  Double  Action 

They  have  C tTrAWAvCCi.ARK)  cutlery 
steel  aisks./orpc'/  sharp.  Close  up 
into  a  regular  harrow  for  fieldwork. 
Light  in  draft.  The  single  action 
is  reversible.  If  your  dealer  has 
not  the  (levnine  Ci  tawav 
•write  tons  d.recL.  Be  sure 
to  write  for  our  new  free 
book,  “The  Soil  and  Its 
Tillage.”  Qctycur 
coov  now. 


_ _ 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 

Maker  of the  original  CL  A  RKdhk  harrows  and  plows 

3910  Main  Street  .  .  Higganum,  Conn. 


Get  in 
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-Che  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Acres  a  Day’ 


and  get  better  commercial  results  in  the  control 
of  Codling  Moth,  Aphis,  Psylla,  Scab,  etc.,  than 
can  be  obtained  with  Lime  Sulphur  Solution. 


COUPON 

Send  free  book  on 
Dusting  to 

Name . 

Address . 


Every  big  commercial  grower  who  used  Niagara  Dusting 
Machines  and  Materials  last  year  proved  the  above  state¬ 
ment  to  be  so  true  that  the5'  will  dust  again  next  year. 
They  found  that  the  big  advantage  was  that  two  horses  and 
two  men  with  this  liglit  outfit  could  cover  a  large  acreage 
at  the  critical  time,  thxrs  assuring  better  protection. 

We  quote  Mr.  Bobzin  of  Burt,  N.  Y.  who  says  ‘'The  duster 
will  go  over  as  much  ground  as  my  five  large  power  liquid 
outfits  used  to."  Figure  for  yourself  the  saving  of  man 
and  horse  time— then  remember  that  dusting  is  clean  and 
easy,  not  dirt}',  sloppy  drudgery. 

You  will  be  interested  in  Mr.  Bobzin’ s 
entire  letter: 

“CTentlemen: 

I  purcliased  a  dusting  machine  last  season  and  used  it 
<.n  a  part  of  my  large  apple  orchards.  The  sprayed  apples 
were  no  better  in  quality  than  the  dusted  ones  and  I  am 
well  enough  satisfied  with  the  results  so  that  I  will  make 
the  summer  applications  with  dust  next  year. 

For  orchards  as  large  and  old  as  mine  the  dust  method 
is  certainly  a.  big  advantage  over  spraying.  The  duster  will 
go  over  as  much  ground  as  my  five  large  i)ower  liquid 
outfits  used  to.” 

Send  for  our  Free  Booh 
on  Dusting 

Read  the  letters  from  prominent  Fruit  Growers 
giving  their  personal  experience  with  Niagara 
Dusting  Machines  and  materials.  Find  out  how 
simple  it  is  to  operate  our  machines.  Study  the 
entire  history  of  Dusting— how  to  dust,  when  to 
dust  and  what  to  use.  It  will  pay  you  to  get 
posted  on  this  subject  this  Spring.  Send  for  the 
book  and  find  out  why  one  authority  says  “Dust¬ 
ing  is  the  greatest  step  forward  since  the  system¬ 
atic  treatment  of  or¬ 
chards  for  control  of 
insects  and  diseases 
was  first  begun.” 

Niagara  Sprayer 
Company 

82  MAIN  STREET 
Middleport,  N.  Y. 


^*7 


/  •h'A 


Get  ttese 

.  V  SPRAY 

Booklets  FREE' 

Every  apple  grower 


^should  nave  them.  Help 
you  to  raise  perfect  fruit, 
'and  shows  how  to  keep  trees 
free  from  Aphis.  Red  Bug  and 
'  other  soft-bodied  sucking  insects. 
BLACK  LEAF  40  kills  by  contact.  Equally 
effective  when  used  separately  or  with 
other  sprays.  tVrlte  at  once,  and  get 
spraying  Chart  and  Free  bulletins. 

The  Kentucky  Tobacco  Product  Co. ^ 
Incorporated  Louisville,  Ky.  f  KlIlS 


Black  Leaf 4' 

/\/t  cofin 


y^hisj 


This  Spray  Outfit  Only  *  1 1 9 


The  No.  1  U-R-E-K-A  Spray  Outfit  Rives  you  6 
Kalluns  of  liquid  a  minute  at  a  pressure  of  175  lbs.  Comes  complete 
with  100  gallon  tank,  50  ft.  of  hose,  4  nozzles,  everythiniy  ready  to 
jfo  to  work  at  this  remarkably  low  price.  Our  catalog  which  is  free 
on  request,  gives  you  information  on  other  sizes.  Send  for  it  today. 
R.  CONSOLIDATED  GAS  ENGINE  CO.,  202  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City 


.DHESO 

wa  eAi.  era 

Insecticide  Tonic  Fungicide 

Repeat  orders  arc  what  show 
the  value  of  “Adheso.”  Chas, 
H.  Simmons,  Hamlin,  N.  Y. 
wrote  in  1915,  “For  16  years  I 

have  been  an  Apple  grower  and  in  that  time 
I  have  used  I.eaa  and  Lime-Sulfur,  Lead 
and  home-made  Bordeaux,  and  every  combi¬ 
nation  spray.  "Adlieso"  is  the  only  spray  I 
have  used  that  docs  all  that  is  claimed  for 
it,  and  it  certainly  beats  anything  for  stick¬ 
ing.  Your  "Adhoso  ’  has  given  me  the 
cleanest  crop  I  have  ever  had.”  Mr. 
Simmons  used  a  ton  the  next  year,  and  has 
just  ordered  over  a  ton  for  1917. 

Bniitli  A  Hoyt,  Seed  Potato  Growers,  Presque 
Isle,  Me.,  write,  *‘We  have  used  "Adheso**  tor 
twoyeara,  this  year(iaiC)  using  10  Tonsonour 
entire  650  aeres  of  St-eil  Potatoes,  and  we  are 
shipping  the  last  seed  ever.”  They  have  ordered 
in  lull  for  1S1>. 

Ansbacher  A  Insecticide  Co.i.k. 
527  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


AGRICULTURAL  SPRAYS 

ARSENATE  OF  LEAD— PASTE  AND  POWDERED 
BORDEAUX  MIXTURE— PASTE,  POWDERED  AND  LIQUID 
BORDO-LEAD  SCALE  KILLER 

OffiySir  SeSe  MISCIBLE  OIL 

ANIMAL  FLJ  SPRAY  GRAFTING  WAX  KEY  BRAND  WEED  KILLER 

KEYSTIC  BROWN  (BEST  FARM  PAINT) 

Key  Brand  Spray  Produtffs  are  the  only  materials  officially  adopted  by  the  New  York  State 
Fruit  Growers*  Association*  now  for  the  Seventh  Year 

Write  for  our  book.  '‘Getting  a  Finer  Yield  From  Orchard  or  Carden" 

INTERSTATE  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

12-14  Bayview  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 


When  you  'write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.~Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Culture  of  the  Blueberry  | 

(Continued  from  page  314)  ! 

while  in  alkiline  waters  it  is  depo.sited  ; 
and  the  water  becomes  white.  Never 
before  had  I  known  that  associated  with 
the  roots  of  blueberry,  cranberry  and 
most  other  plants  which  grow  in  acid 
soils  is  a  symbiotic  fungus  wliich  in 
some  still  unexplained  way  assists  these 
plants  in  obtaining  the  nitrogen  neces¬ 
sary  for  their  growth. 

The  result  was  that  Mi.ss  White  and 
her  father  offered  to  co-operare  with  the 
Ilejiartnient  at  Washington,  and  finally 
land  at  Whitesbog  was  rented  for  testing 
pnrpnse.s. 

The  Search  for  .4  xci;.stors. — First 
of  all  it  was  necessary  to  find  some  vei-y 
superior  plants  for  propagating.  So  they 
set  about  it  as  in  old  times  they  would 
have  employed  some  one  familiar  with  j 
the  wild  fields  .‘ind  woods  to  limit  for  a  j 
Bartlett  pear  or  a  Baldwin  ajiple.  .And  , 
here  Miss  “White  made  use  of  her 
friend.s,  the  berry  picker.s.  These  people 
knew  the  swamps  and  wild  jdaces,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  day's  picking  they 
visit  thousands  of  plants.  If  they  could 
be  ini  crested,  it  would  he  easy  for  tliem 
to  mark  some  jmrticulaily  fine  i  " -b  and 
go  to  it  later  when  needed.  We  shall 
tell  how  this  was  done  and  what  came 
from  it  next  week.  .\t  Fig.  121,  on  jiage 
.‘111,  you  may  see  one  cluster  of  supe¬ 
rior  fruit,  exact  size.  We  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  is  the  beginning  of 
a  groat  business  which  is  to  give  the 
world  a  new  supply  of  a  most  delicious 
fruit  and  provide  a  profitable  crop  for 
.soils  and  sections  now  thought  quite  un¬ 
profitable. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Cauliflower  Fails  to  Head  ;  Trumpet  Vine 
from  Seed 

1.  Can  you  tell  why  my  cauliflower 
did  not  head?  I  used  Early  Snowball 
seed,  planted  it  early  in  boxe.s,  and  the 
jilants  grew  to  im  enormous  size,  but  no 
heads  formed,  exci'pt  in  very  few,  and 
those  so  late  in  the  season  as  to  he  of 
little  use.  I  have  had  excellent  luck 
lovvioiis  seasons  in  the  same  ganleu. 
2.  I  have  a  trumpet  vine  on  which  .secd- 
pods  formed  last  year  for  the  first  time. 
Can  you  tell  oqe  when  to  plant  those 
seeds  and  give  me  any  knowledge  of  their 
cultivation?  MRS.  E.  E.  w. 

Keene,  N.  II. 

1.  I  cannot  understand  why  your 
cauliflower  did  not  head  up  as  it  u.-ually 
ha.s  for  you.  This  crop  frequently  heads 
prematurely  if  the  plants  are  stunted 
in  the  seed  bed,  or  get  a  severe  setback 
when  put  in  the  field.  Probably  your 
garden  i.s  becoming  excessively  ricli  in 
nitrogen,  due  to  excessive  applications  cf 
such  material  as  chicken  manure.  This 
would  have  a  tendency  to  delay  matur¬ 
ity,  especially  if  acid  phosphate  was  n<>t 
added  to  the  manure.  Possibly  there  was 
a  mistake  in  tlie  variety  of  seed  you 
secured.  If  it  happened  to  be  such 
varieties  as  .Autumn  Giant  or  .Algiers, 
yon  would  have  a  long-growing  variety 
instead  of  a  quick-growing  sort,  such  as 
Early  Snowball  or  Dwarf  Erfurt. 

2.  Trumpet  vines  are  usually 
propagated  by  root  cuttings.  However, 
cuttings  of  the  vinos  will  root  if  set  in 
sand  for  six  to  eight  weeks  in  early 
Spring.  Seeds  are  usually  planted  in 
well  prepared  soil  at  aboxit  the  same 
time  as  early  cucumbers  are  planted. 
Sow  the  seed  thinly,  so  that  thinning 
out  Avill  be  unnecessary.  Transidant  the 
seedlings  to  their  permanent  jdace  early 
enough  in  late  Summer,  so  that  they  will 
be  able  to  establish  themselves  thor¬ 
oughly  before  Winter  sets  in. 

R.  a  n. 


Hen  Manure  on  Corn 

Will  you  let  me  know  through  .vonr 
paper  which  way  is  the  better,  imt  hen 
manure  under  the  corn  or  when  tin*  corn 
comes  up?  A- 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

Onr  own  oxi>erience  shows  that  wc  get 
best  results  from  the  hen  manure  handled 
in  about  the  following  way :  Keep  it  as 
dry  as  possible  and  crush  or  grind  it  fine, 
then  when  the  corn  is  six  or  eight  inches 
high  scatter  the  manure  around  the  hill 
and  work  it  in  with  a  hoe  or  cultivator. 
That  has  given  us  the  best  results ;  better 
than  putting  the  manure  in  the  hill  with 
the  seed.  It  will  increase  the  result  if 
about  250  pounds  of  phosphate  is  used 
with  half  a  ton  of  the  chicken  manure. 


March  3,  1917. 


Here’s  a  man  you  ALL 
know  —  spraying  with  a 

‘Triend”  NUSYSTM 


at  the  rate  of  300  gallons  in  twenty 
minutes.  The  fastest  liquid  sprayer 
made.  We  make  smaller  fast  sprayers. 
too.  Let  us  tell  YOL^. 


A  Spray  Gun  For  You 

Spray  poles  and  towers  have  gone  forever. 
“FRIEND”  has  solved  the  problem  bv  a 
NUSYSTM  GUN.  Suitable  size  for  your 
sprayer  is  made.  State  ,grt//onJ  per  minutewd 
pressure  of  your  pump  when  making  inquiry. 


“FRIEND”  MOTOR  PUMP 


Don’t  waste  another  minute  in  the  orchard  with 
that  IIE.AVY,  CT  MBERSOME,  TROUBLE* 
SOME  engine  and  pump,  when  yon  can  equip  your 
sprayer  with  this  HIGH  PItESSURE  PUMP- 
I.\G  L'NIT  and  spray  as  you  never  stjrayed. 
I'eatures  auto  type  motor  in  solid  compact  unit 
with  high  pressure  plunger  pump  having  quick  de¬ 
tachable  valve  seats,  quick  accessible  and  adjust¬ 
able  packing, unique  pressure  regulator.  SCHEB- 
LER  carburetor,  HIGH  class  built  to  a  scale 
throughout.  Direct  connected  to  a  “  FRI  END  ” 
propeller  agitator  in  your  own  tank.  Thousands 
in  use  on  celebrated  FRIEND  ”  outfits. 


“FRIEND” 

Unique 

Pressure 

Controller 

STOP  that  WASTE 
— positive  action  with 
any  desired  pressure. 
Quick  change  of  50 
lbs.  and  by-pass  by 
handy  lever.  Works 
on  any  power  sprayer. 


SATISFACTION 

GUARANTEED 


Fruit  Growers  say 

“FRIEND” 

NOZZLES 

SUP^IOR 
Because  they  Get  There. 

(Like  Friend  Power  Sprayers) 

NOZZLE  you 

can  find  "ANGLE 
and  the 

The  “FRIEND"  la  ih« 
doinn  away  with  the  duaicr. 
no  HOOKS,  nothing  to  catch, 
the  finest  MIST-UKE  Spray, 
trees  than  the  duster. 
•ANGLE"  spnys  up  under  the  leaves  tnij  down  into  the  CALTJL 
“STRAIGHT"  IS  for  ordinary  work,  Pnee  %\  each,  postpaid. 

FRIEND’*  MFC.  CO.  GASPORT.N.Y. 


•  straight - 


There**  a  Secret  at  the  Arrow  T 


“FRIEND”  “come  again”  SPRAY  HOSE 

Many  miles  of  “FRIEND"  guaranteed 
Hose  sold  each  year.  TRY  IT 

“  Friend  ”  Manufacturing  Company 

510  East  Avenue,  Gasport,  N.  Y..  U.  S.  A. 

Mfrs.  TRUE  “FRIEND"  Hand  and  Power  Sprayers 


r 
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Use  More  Fertilizer 

It  Will  Pay 

With  the  markets  calling  for  your  products  and  offering 
you  the  highest  prices  known  for  years,  you  are  well  justified 
this  year  in  speeding  up  production  a  little;  and  you  can  do 
this  in  no  better  or  more  profitable  way  than  by  using  a  little 
more  fertilizer  to  the  acre.  Just  try  it  and  see. 

A..A..C.  Fertilizers 

are  High  Grade  and  Dependable 

It  pays  to  use  them  and  it  will  pay  to  use  more  of  them.  A  full  crop  never 
came  off  a  half  fed  acre.  Experiments  at  the  North  Carolina  Experiment  Station 
show  the  following  profits  from  increasing  the  quantity  of  fertilizer  applied : 

Profits  from  200  lbs.  per  acre,  $16.12 

400  “  “  19.20 

600  “  “  “  56.57 


(< 


( < 


The  same  principle  applies  in  other  states.  If  you  would  get  a 
generous  crop,  be  generous  to  your  land.  In  our  $3000  Crop  Con¬ 
tests  every  prize  winner  used  our  fertilizer  liberally.  It  paid. 

We  ship  from  sixty  distributing  points  east  of  the  Mississippi,  therefore  you 
must  be  near  some  of  them,  and  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  best  service  and  a 
reasonable  freight  rate. 

If  we  have  no  agent  in  your  town,  we  want  one.  Write  us  for  agent’s  name 
or  ask  for  an  agency  yourself. ^  It  is  paying  50,000  others.  Why  shouldn’t  it 
pay  you?  It  is  a  real  opportunity. 

Many  of  our  brands  have  been  on  the  market  forty  to  sixty  years. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BOOK  ^TLANT  FOOD” 


It  tells  the  story  of  the  soil;  —  Describes  the  great 
work  done  by  soil  yeast.”  “We  must  study  the  needs 
of  the  living  crop,”  says  the  author,  and  explains  the 
food  needs  of  many  important  crops.  Deals  thoroughly 
with  different  types  of  fertilizer,  the  origin,  nature  and 


use  of  each.  Gives  plain  and  practical  directions  for  fer¬ 
tilizing.  You  should  read  this  book.  If  you  will  tell  us 
how  many  acres  of  different  crops  you  plan  to  put  in  this 
season  we  will  send  the  book  without  charge.  In  many 
colleges  and  agricultural  schools  it  is  used  as  a  text  book. 


The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

NKW  YORK  -  PHILADEI,PHIA-BAI.TIM0RE-BUFFAI.0-B0ST0N-CLEVELAND-CINCINNATI-DETR0IT-SAVANNAH- JACKSONVILLE- ATLANTA 

COLUMBIA,  S.  c.- CHARLESTON.  S.  C.  -  GREENSBORO,  N.  C.— LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF.- MONTGOMERY.  ALA. 

PLEASE  ADDRESS  OFFICE  NEAREST  YOU 
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:  Up  a  ^‘High  Speed”  Sprayer 
With  Your  Farm  Engine 


Has  direct  connection  with  engine  shaft — no  troublesome  gears 
Operates  at  the  full  speed  of  engine — from  450  to  550  strokes 
per  minute.  Maintains  very  high  pressure — 250  lbs. — enabling 
you  to  cover  every  inch  of  bark  with  a  fine  misty  spray,  i 
V  The  capacity — 6  gals,  per  minute — makes  it  easy  to  spray  m 
^  a  big  orchard  on  time.  Vacuum  and  air  chambers  in-  M 
A  sure  steady  flow  of  liquid.  For  real  sprayer  satisfac- 
tion,  use 


r  PULPS  SPRAYERg 


-50  styles.  Our  Service  Department  will  ' 
guarantee  every  one  to  perform  satisfac¬ 
torily  the  work  for  which  recommended. 
All  rigidly  tested  and  backed  by  69  years’ 
L  pump-making  experience.  “We  also 
V  make  a  complete  line  of  Power,  Wind- 
^  mill  and  Hand  Pumps  for  water  supply  i 
and  other  services.  A 

You  need  our  free  book,  “Hand  and  ML 
Power  Sprayers.”  Contains  informa-  MA 
tion  of  great  value  to  every  fruit 
grower.  WrUe  us  today  for  your  MKl 
^  copy.  AddrebS  Dept.  If. 

The  Goulds  Mfg.  Co. 

■"-Tr^^^k  Main  Office  and  Works: 

^  Seneca  Falls,  N. 


Goulds  Fig.  1662 
'High  Speed”  Power  Sprayer 
-operates  at  speed  of  engine 
—no  gear  reduction  whatever. 


BIG  FREE  BOOK 
“Why,  How  And  When  To  Spray.” 

I  Contains  74  illustrations  of  insects 
and  fungous  diseases  and  gives  the 
remedy  for  each.  Every  farmer, 

I  truck,  or  fruit  grower  should  have  it. 

I  Shows  a  complete  line  of  sprayers — 
barrel, horse, engine  and  man-power  for 
[field  and  orchard.  Write  for  it  today. 

32  DIFFERENT  STYLES 
[The  U.  S.  Oover’t.  as  well  as  many  of  the 
State  Experi’t  Sta.  use  Hurst  Sprayers  be¬ 
cause  the  quality  and  construction  is  of  the 
very  best.  Any  Hurst  Sprayer  is  absolutely 
Guaranteed  to  give  you  the  very  best  of  ser¬ 
vice  and  satisfaction.  Over  100,000  users 
testify  to  that.  Write  today  for  Free  Hook 
and  FREE  DEMONSTRATION  OFFER. 

H.  L.  Hurst  Mfg.  Co.,  282  N.  St.,  Canton,  0. 


AMCO  Power  Sprayer  Complete,  $90 

Lime-Sulphur  Solution,  50  gal.  bri.  -  $5 

Special  price  on  car  load  lots.  Arsenat*  of  l.ead. 
Haste  and  Powder,  Scale  Oil,  etc.  All  goods  Guar¬ 
anteed.  ALLEN  MEG.  CO.,<4uakertown,N.J. 


Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tool* 

Answer  the  farnicr’sbig questions; 

How  can  I  grow  crops  with  least 
expen.se?  How  can  I  produce  fancy 
fruit  with  the  least  time,  labor  and 
costli  The 

IRON  AGE 

solves  the  spraying  problem  for  the  small  or¬ 
chard,  farm,  public  park,  poultry  yard  and  houses, 
etc.  Easily  puslied  wher¬ 
ever  wanted  and  operated 
by  man  or  boy.  The  only 
pump  built  of  its  type,  easily 
taken  apart  and  made  with 
renewable  valves.  Wo  make 
a  full  line  of  orchard  and 
field  sprayers.  Write  today 
for  booklet— free. 

Bateman  M’f’g Co. ,  Box  2F,f Grenloch, N. J.' 


Whether  it’a 
a  flower  bed,  a  truck 
garden  or  an  orchard,  spray  it  and 
watch  results  improve.  Take  this 

Deming 


Perfect  Success  Bucket  Spray e 

Cataler  Fm  for  instance.  It’s  as  scientific 
ally  built  as  a  Deming  Powc: 
Rig  and  the  cost  is  so  sligh 
it  pays  for  itself  many  timei 
in  one  season.  Want  t< 
know  the  cost  ?  Write 
THE  DEMING  CO. 
157 Depot  St.,  Salem,  Ohic 
1000  Types  of  hand  and  powei 
pumps  for  all  farm  uses 


YOUR  TREES  NEED 

•*SCALECIDr' 

B€Cau$C  It  kills  every  hmd  of  $cate  and 

«troys  tho  ephis  cg^s  before  they 
hatch 

Because  it  wipes  out  tfte  Pearl  Psylla,  Bud  Moth 
and  Case-Bearer.  Also  stops  iho  growth 
of  Canker  and  Collar  Rot 

Because  it  is  invigorating  to  tree  growth  insuring 
befler  fruit  and  bigger  crops  ' 

Because  it  saves  money,  time  and  trouble^  VoQ 
cannot  afford  to  do  without  it 

Sold  on  a  **money-back**  propositiotl 
Writ*  for  C/rcufor  A/o.  /J. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO. 

Vevt.  H 

SO  Church  Street  New  York 


SURE  CURE  FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

JarvlH  Spraying  Oomiiound  lias  no  superior.  Buy 
from  tile  manufacturers  direct  and  save  money.  A 
gallon  of  Jarvis  Siiraying  Compound  makes  1«  gal- 
roiiHof  spray.  Compound  ready  to  mix  witli  water. 
Sold  in  bbl.  lots  (60  gallons),  40  cents  iier  gallon. 
Ueferenecs— H.  Hale,  tlie  “Peach  King,"  or  Prof. 
Jarvis  of  the  Connecticut  .AgHcuKural  College.  They 
will  tell  you  there  is  nothing  better. 

The  J.T.  Robertson  Co. 


Plant  Quality  Apples 
(Continued  from  page  ‘>1.5) 

came  out  from  l.ivcrpool  in  a  gr.at 
storm  ;  my  berth  was  well  forward,  and 
there  I  'laid  for  three  days  on  my  bark, 
one  moment  00  feet  in  the  air,  iind  the 
next  as  much  jindcr  water,  while  the 
seas  broke  on  deck  over  my  head  like 
.salvos  of  heavy  artillery.  And  for  those 
tliiee  days  the  only  thing  1  e<iuh]  keep 
on  my  .stomach,  excepting  my  hand,  was 
American  Haldwins. 

Let  us  all  do  all  we  can  to  advertise 
and  hoom  the  great  American  ajiide  in- 
du.stry.  hy  only  producing  the  very  high¬ 
est  quality  fruits,  pieked  at  the  proper 
time  iuid  packed  in  the  proper  way.  and 
never  rest  siitisfied  until  the  average 
American  family  is  consuming  its  jirir]>cr 
quotum  of  at  least  half  a  dozen  harrehs 
jior  annum  I  iiahvkv  j.osee. 


Value  of  Apple  Trees 

Will  you  give  me  an  estimate  f)f  the 
worth  of  live  apple  trees  2;")  years  old  in 
good  condition  and  tlire(‘  trees  one  year 
old,  also  apple?  There  is  a  road  opening 
up  which  will  destroy  this  number  on  the 
side  of  my  orchard.  (IEOROE  PArt. 

( )hio. 

Such  values  depend  on  several  things 
— health  and  size  of  the  trees,  nearness  to 
market,  value  of  last  crojis,  etc.  t)f 
course,  a  tree  close  to  a  good  market  town 
is  worth  more  than  one  10  or  1.5  miles 
away  over  a  poor  road.  The  general  es¬ 
timate  is  that  a  tree  one  year  old  and 
well  established  in  tlie  ground  is  Avorth 
one  dollar.  It  gains  one  dollar  in  value 
each  year  it  grows  and  remains  vigorous. 
‘I'liis  rule  varii's,  hut  h.as  been  u.sed  in 
settling  some  cases  of  damage.  The  best 
rule  is  to  figure  the  value  of  the  crop  on 
ihe  IrccH  for  the  past  five  years,  ami 
take  th(‘  average  as  an  income  from  the 
investment. 


A  Few  Notes  on  Apple  Varieties 

Now  and  then  fr<im  among  th<'  man.v 
new  varieties  continuall.v  introduced 
springs  a  variety  that  apiienrs  to  have 
true  merit,  either  for  the  home  orchard 
or  from  the  commercial  standpoint.  The 
reqtiif*’iit<?tits  for  the  latter,  however,  are 
.so  .strict,  and  the  financial  risk  so  groat 
in  .setting  large  numbers  of  an  untried 
variety,  that  few  fruits  find  favor  with 
the  commercial  fruit  grower  until  time, 
has  tested  them  thoroughly ;  though 
often  inexperienced  planters’ plunge  into 
these  new  varieties  and  usually  to  their 
sorrow,  in  years  to  come.  In  reading 
reports  on  the  behavior  of  varieties,  re¬ 
member  first  of  all  that  conditions  vary 
greatly,  and  a  variety  may  behave  with 
A  exactly  opposite  to  its  behavior 
with  H. 

Oi.iVEH. — This  variety  is  very  promis¬ 
ing  here,  after  fruiting  three  ymirs.  The 
tree  ajipears  perfectly  hardy,  is  of 
.spreading  open  growth  and  comes  into 
hearing  early.  Fruit  medium  to  large, 
in  color  a  deep  dark  red.  uniformly 
smooth,  with  ver.y  few  culls.  Quality 
better  than  Haldwi^.  It  appears  to  keep 
fully  as  well  as  Baldwin  in  comnmii 
•Storage.  A  peculiar  charactonstic  is  its 
broad  abrupt  basin.  If  it  continues  to 
do  as  well  with  me  the  next  three  years, 
I  will  jdant  it  to  the  full  exclusion  of 
Baldwin.  . 

Winter  Banana. — Fruited  here,  for 
the  first  this  season.  A  very  handsome 
apple  and  do.sirahle  for  a  fancy  local 
trade.  It  needs  extremely  careful 
handling,  as  its  delicate  waxy  .skin 
shows  bruises  very  readily.  Tree  is  a 
vigorous  grower,  open,  flat  and  inclined 
to  droop.  Fruit  large  to  very  large, 
varying  considerably  in  size.  Color  a 
clear  waxy  yellow,  with  a  pinkish  red 
blu.sh,  an(i  in  highly  colored  specimens 
the  yellow  is  practically  obscured. 
Flavor  good,  but  deteriorates  after  .Tan. 
1.  Should  be  u.sed  in  November  and 
December.  Worthy  of  trial  for  the  home 
orchard  at  least. 

DEi.KTOrs. — Fruited  here  for  the  first 
last  season,  but  it  has  fruited  near  here 
for  several  years,  and  on  a  light  soil 
attains  good  size  and  exceptionally  good 
color.  Worthy  of  trial  for  the  home 
orchard,  but  am  not  yet  satisfied  it  is 
desirable  for  commercial  planting  in 
this  State. 

Rome. — While  not  a  new  variety, 
Rome  is  not  very  well  known  in  many 
parts  of  this  State,  and  from  it.s_  be¬ 
havior  here  it  is  worthy  of  trial_  in  a 
small  way.  Tree  comes  into  bearing  at 
an  early  age,  and  it  may  prove  profitable 
as  a  filler.  On  soils  where  it  develops 
good  color,  it  is  a  handsome  apple,  as 
the  red  is  very  brilliant  and  fruit  grows 
very  uniform  and  smooth  with  few  culls. 
It  is  a  good  keeper,  of  fair  to  good 
quality,  and  is  exceptionally  good  for 
baking. 

.Tonatiian. — An  old  apple,  but  little 
known  in  this  State  until  recently.  It 
has  been  planted  in  the  Hudson  Valley 
(piite  extensively,  but  does  not  seem  to 


hi::. 

bo  adapted  to  the  State  outside  of  a 
few  favored  localities.  Some  very  hand¬ 
some  Jonathans  of  good  size  are  grown 
by  careful  growers  along  the  Hudson 
River,  but  as  a  rule  New  York 
Jonathans  are  too  small.  The  variety 
needs  thinning  and  good  culture  and 
feeding:  believe  it  will  make  a  desirable 
filler  under  high  culture.  Fruit  usually 
develojis  a  high  color  and  is  very  good 
to  best  in  quality. 

Grimes. — This  variety  is  little  known 
in  New  Y'ork  and  develojis  better  in  the 
Oliio  Valley,  but  it  is  worthy  of  a  place 
in  every  home  orchard. 

York  I.mperiai.. — Though  we  occa- 
.sionally  see  very  good  .sjieeimeus  of  this 
,yari<*ty  gniwu  in  New  York,  ir  is  out  of 
its  latitude  here  and  can  not  comjiete 
with  the  Renusylvauia.  Maryland  and 
Virginia  York  Imjierials.  A  good  ajijile 
vhere  at  home,  hut  not  for  N’ew  York. 

Yellow  Transpare.nt. — One  of  the 
best  early  ajiples  and  good  a.s  a  filler, 
('omes  into  heiiring  early  and  is  a  heavy 
ercijijier.  It  needs  high  <ailture  and  thin¬ 
ning  to  produce  fancy  fruit  and  .should 
he  picked  four  or  five  times  as  it  rijiens 
unevenly.  Wben  well  grown  it  is  a 
very  de.sirahle  apjile  for  local  trade,  but 
.shows  bruises  very  readily,  and  needs 
excojitionally  careful  handling.  Good  for 
cooking  over  a  long  jieriod.  hut  best  for 
des.sert  for  a  few  days  only.  This  lat¬ 
ter  eharacteristic  is.  howi'ver.  overcome 
h.v  its  jirotracti'd  season  of  rijiening.  No 
lioine  oreh.ard  is  eomjilete  without  it 
and  it  also  has  its  jdaee  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  orchard  as  a  filler  under  high  cul¬ 
ture. 

IMissohpt  Pippin. — A  variety  that  in 
New  York  is  entirely  out  of  its  latitude. 
Ilere  it  is  inferior  to  Ben  Davi.s.  as  it 
is  very  little  better  in  quality  and  so 
small  in  size  that  it  is  jiractically 
worthless. 

Arctic. — A  large  red  apjile,  noted  for 
hardiness  of  tree,  but  little  grown  In 
New  York.  Tree  an  open  spreading 
gi-fiwer.  and  productive.  Fruit  medium 
to  large,  attractive  in  color,  hut  not  as 
good  as  Baldwin  in  qualit.v.  Season 
November  and  Deeemher.  Not  jiromis- 
ing  for  either  home  or  commercial 
orchards. 

Si’TTON. — Sutton  is  a  strong  upright 
grower,  very  backwaid  in  coming  into 
hearing,  but  when  once  started  has  a 
tendency  to  oveidiear  hiennially.  Fruit 
is  medium  to  large  but  if  not  thinned 
is  ajit  to  average  medium  or  sometimes 
below.  Color  a  bright  red  and  usually 
develops  full  color.  Skin  ver.v  smooth 
and  clean  and  with  the  bright  color 
gives  the  fruit  an  attractive  appear¬ 
ance.  Quality  good  for  dessert  but  rath¬ 
er  mild  for  cooking.  A  good  kcejier  al¬ 
most  if  not  quite  equal  to  Baldwin  in 
this  respect.  At  least  worthy  of  trial. 

Stark. — Stark  is  a  very  healthy  vig¬ 
orous  grower,  comes  into  hearing  early 
and  is  productive.  FYnit  is  medium  to 
large,  grows  uniforml.v  smooth  and  clean 
and  is  good  in  quality  but  its  color  is 
against  it  as  a  market  variety.  Piven 
well  colored  sjiecimens  lack  attractiveness 
on  account  of  the  dull  shade  of  red.  It 
is  a  good  kcejier,  excelling  Baldwin  in 
this  respect.  It  is  an  exccjitionally  good 
baker  and  if  it  had  a  more  brilliant  color 
it  would  become  a  popular  variety. 

G.  R.  s. 

Saratoga  Go.,  N.  Y. 


Prunning  the  Peach 

(Continued  from  page  328) 

ground  should  then  purcliase  trees  of  a 
%-inch  grade  instead  of  larger  or  heavi¬ 
er  trees.  The  exjieriments  also  indicated 
that  the  more  severely  the  trees  were 
cut  hack  at  time  of  planti-ig,  the  greater 
the  tendeney  toward  development  of  a 
few  very  long  branches.  For  example, 
the  six-inch  treatment  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  the  largest  number  of 
branches  40  to  50  inches  in  length, 
while  the  12-inch  treatment  gave  the 
largest  number  of  branches  37  to  40 
inches  in  length,  and  the  18-inch  treat¬ 
ment.  the  largest  number  of  branches  30 
to  .3(i  inches  iu  length.  The  average 
fruit  grower,  however,  is  concerned  in 
.securing  from  three  to  five  well-placed 
branches  upon  each  tree  that  would 
average  anywhere  from  24  to  50  inches 
in  length.  Observations  ujioii  this 
basis  showed  that  there  is  comparatively 
little  difference  between  the  24.  30,  or 
3G-inch  treatment.s. 

IvOOATiON  OP  Btrns. — The  examina¬ 
tion  of  nursery  ^  trees  of  the  peach  re¬ 
vealed  the  fact  that  well-formed  buds 
wore  found  to  be  most  numerous  at  the 
3(>  to  42-incli  sjmee  ujxm  the  trunks, 
and  that  they  were  least  numerous  upon 
tlie  12  to  six-incli  space  followed  by  the 
12  to  18-incli  sjiace.  Measuremmits  of 
trunk  lieight  were  all  made  from  the 
point  where  the  original  stock  was 
huddl'd.  There  is,  of  course,  several 
inches  of  trunk  of  the  original  stock  be¬ 
tween  the  surface  of  the  _  ground  and 
the  point  whore  the  trea  is  budded  as 
it  stands  in  the  mir.sery.  In  general  it 
is  economical  to  jmrehase  year-old  peach 
trees  of  a  %  or  %-iiich  grade  for  plant¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  believed  that  .such  trees 
will  commonly  form  hetter-hranched  or 
balanced  tops  the  first  year  if  cut  hack 
to  a  height  of  30  to  30  inches  when  set. 
Good  trees  with  shorter  trunks  can  be 
formed  if  the  grower  so  pri'fers.  It  is 
not  economical,  however,  to  purchase 
trc'cs  of  the  larger  sizes  if  one  intends  to 
cut  them  back  to  .six-inch  trunks  when 
set.  M.  A.  BLAKE. 
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Reg.  Trade  Mark 

The  Spray  That  Adds  to  Your  Profits 


Pyrox  is  a  smooth  creamy  paste,  all  ready  to  use  by 
mixing  with  cold  water.  Just  measure  out  the  right 
amount  and  mix  it  up  with  water  for  your  spray  solu¬ 
tion.  This  saves  labor  at  the  busiest  time  of  year  when 
labor  is  hard  to  get.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  the  Editor  of 
the  ‘‘Fruit Belt”  says:  “I  have  made  many  thousands  of 
barrels  of  spray  mixtures  on  the  farm,  and  I  can  say  to 
you  I  have  mixed  my  last  barrel.  There  is  as  much 
difference  between  Pyrox  and  home-made  sprays  as 
between  the  old  stage  coach  and  the  modern  railroad 
train.  The  best  growers  are  using  it.”  Pyrox  adheres 
to  foliage  in  spite  of  heavy  rains.  It  is  no  experiment. 
It  has  been  on  the  market  for  19  years. 

Pyrox  is  as  good  for  potatoes,  tomatoes  and  other  veg¬ 
etables  and  fruits  as  it  is  for  apples.  It  has  made  an  al- 

i 

RjEMEMBE^l  THIS:3SS1 = 

ial  is  the  smallest  part  of  the  cost  of  growing  the  crop. 
Labor  is  high  this  year.  Make  it  produce  twice  as 
much  by  spraying  with  Pyrox. 

BOWKER  INSECTICIDE  COMPANY 

43-C  Chatham  St.,  Boston  1014  Fidelity  Bldg.,  Baltimore 


most  national  reputation  for  spraying  all  kinds  of  truck 
against  insects  and  plant  diseases. 

Pyrox  goes  through  the  very  finest  nozzles,  goes  25% 
further  than  other  sprays  because  it  can  be  sprayed  fine 
as  a  fog.  Every  part  of  the  leaf  is  well  covered. 

Prices:  5  lbs.  $1;  10  lbs.  $1.85;  25  lbs.  $4.50;  50  lbs. 
$8;  100  lbs.  $15;  300  lbs.  $43.50  f.  o.  b.  Boston,  Balti¬ 
more,  Cincinnati  and  other  warehouse  points.  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you,  order  direct  and  we  will  ship 
promptly. 

FREE  SPRAYING  BOOK — Our  new  book,  showing 
how  to  spray  for  most  profit,  sent  free  on  request. 


Fill  Out  and  Mail  This  Coupon 

Please  send  me  your  complete  story  of  Pyrox.  How, 
when  and  what  to  spray  for  greatest  profit.  R.  n.  y.— i  p 


Name 


P.  O.  Address 


Principal  Crops 


FjLI  the  Barrels  with  the  Apples 
That  Used  to  Go  on  Top 

Spraying  with  Pyrox  protects  the  fruit  from  insect  in¬ 
jury  and  fungous  diseases. 

It  does  more.  It  invigorates  the  foliage,  holds  the  fruit 
on  longer,  enabling  it  to  put  on  both  size  and  finish — 
quality,  John  Barclay,  Cranbury,  N.  J.,  won  39  prizes 
with  39  entries  at  a  recent  New  Jersey  fruit  show.  He 
sprayed  with  Pyrox.  Has  done  so  for  years. 

A  Sample  report:  **  Large  Apples,  Staid  on  better.  Pyrox  made  them  smooth  and  there  were  no  worm  holes,** 


SEND  more  apples  to  market — send  less  to  the  cider 
mill.  You  know  where  the  money  is. 

Aim  for  Quality  First — It  Pays 

The  quality  apple  is  the  apple  that  is  free  from  insect 
injury  and  from  apple  scab  and  other  fungus,  such  as 
bitter  rot,  blotch,  sooty  fungus  and  cedar  rust. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


The  Story  of  Potato  Planting 
I*AKT  I. 

Will  you  tell,  for  the  benefit  of  new 
subscribers  (I  am  one),  how  to  plant 
potatoes,  how  much  firtilizer  to  use, 
kind,  when  to  plant,  early  and  late,  how 
to  cut,  one  eye  or  two,  half  or  whole 
potato?  I’otatoes  to  be  planted  in  East¬ 
ern  Massachusetts  on  sandy  and  loam 
soil.  Best  kind  of  potatoes  to  use.  I 
have  a  book  on  potatoes,  but  after  read¬ 
ing  it  through  I  find  I  know  less  about 
potatoes  than  when  I  started  to  read  it. 

Barnstable  Co.,  Mass.  E.  E.  B. 

The  job  of  trying  to  imtruct  a  Cape 
Cod  man  after  he  has  failed  to  under¬ 
stand  one  of  the  highest  authorities  in 
the  country  is  something  like  rushing  in 
whei’e  angels  fear  to  stand.  The  trou¬ 
ble  probably  is  that  the  high  authority 
forgot  all  about  the  lowly  growers.  He 
■was  talking  to  the  big  men  who  plant 
great  fields  of  potatoes  with  all  needed 
implements,  and  capital  enough  to  fi¬ 
nance  a  big  job.  Planting  by  hand  no 
doubt  seems  like  a  very  small  proposi¬ 
tion  to  him,  as  he  does  not  realize  that 
a  great  proi)ortion  of  the  potato  crop  is 
planted  in  this  way.  It  is  not  for  the 
man  with  the  little  crop  to  imitate  the 
big  grower,  but  on  the  other  side,  the 
big  grower  cannot  do  better  than  come 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  condition 
made  possible  by  hand  culture.  I  will 
just  try  to  tell  him  how  we  raise  a 
few  acres  of  potatoes. 

The  Seed. — That,  of  course,  comes 
first.  For  our  use  Irish  Cobbler  of  a 
good  strain  is  the  standard  variety.  It  is 
not  of  high  quality,  but  sells  well  when 
dug  early,  is  hardy  and  gives  us  a  good 
yield.  ^Ve  experiment  with  other 
varieties,  but  come  back  to  Irish  Cobble” 
for  the  early  croj).  Now,  the  first  thing 
to  remember  is  that  what  we  call  the 
seed  or  tuber  is  a  part  of  the  plant — 
not  a  root,  like  carrots  or  turnips,  but 
a  part  of  the  stem  enlarged  under¬ 
ground.  We  must  understand  this  for 
two  reasons.  Being  a  part  of  the  plant, 
the  tuber  or  seed  piece  will  produce  an¬ 
other  plant  like  the  one  it  came  from. 
In  a  Avay  it  is  something  like  taking  a 
piece  of  wood  out  of  a  bearing  apple 
tree  and  grafting  it  into  another  tree. 
The  graft  will  not  only  carry  the  habits 
and  character  of  the  parent  tree,  but  if 
there  be  insects  upon  it  or  diseases  in 
the  tree,  the  graft  carries  them  along. 
Good  potato  seed  therefore  can  only 
come  from  i)lants  whiel.  are  healthy  and 
well  matured.  Many  failures  in  the  po¬ 
tato  crop  are  w’orked  out  before  the  seed 
process  starts,  just  as  children  or  animals 
that  are  not  well  born  are  doomed  to 
sickness  or  failure  before  they  grow  up. 

How  It  Works.— Go  through  any 
field  of  potatoes  just  before  the  vines 
fall  and  compare  the  hills.  Some  of 
them  are  big  and  strong,  while  others 
are  small  and  spindling.  As  a  rule  the 
big  vines  carry  six  or  more  of  fine,  large 
potatoes  with  other  smaller  ones  coming 
on.  There  will  be  other  big  vines  -with 
a  large  number  of  little  potatoe.s  in  the 
hill.  Such  plants  seem  to  spend  their 
time  starting  a  great  many  tubers,  but 
hey  finish  few,  if  any,  before  frost  or 
disease  kills  them.  I  nOiice  much  of  this 
difference  in  my  apple  trees.  Some  get 
busy  early  and  mature  a  good  crop  of 
fruit,  while  others  dawdle  along,  mak¬ 
ing  an  enormous  growth,  but  too  lazy  or 
too  much  in  a  hurry  to  produce  fruit 
buds  or  fruit.  If  \ve  w'ere  selecting  wood 
for  grafting,  we  would,  n't  course,  take 
scions  from  the  working  trees — not  from 
the  bluffers.  In  like  manner,  the  best 
potato  seed  will  come  from  these  big  hills 
which  produce  the  large  tubers.  Even 
the  small  ones  from  such  hills  will  fol¬ 
low  the  habit  of  the  plant_  and,  with  full 
care,  produce  the  same  kind  of  a  crop. 
The  small  seed  from  the  other  type  of 
big  hills  will  be  likely  to  do  as  their 
parents  did,  and  thus  be  caught  un¬ 
finished  by  disease  or  frost.  Then,  in 
the  same  field,  you  will  find  many  small, 
undersized  plants.  On  digging  them  you 
will  usually  find  a  few  undersized  tubers 
and  no  marketable  specimens.  Plant 
those  small  tubers  and  you  will,  most 
likely,  have  plants  just  like  the  parents 
of  these  small  potatoes. 

The  Sjiall  Potato. — Thus  we  come 
to  about  the  most  important  seed  ques¬ 
tion  which  is  up  to  planters  this  year — 
shall  we  plant  the  small  tubers?  Now  a 
small  iiotato  from  one  of  those  big 
prolific  hills  would  look  exactly  like  one 
of  the  same  size  from  a  drone  or  diseased 
hill.  We  could  not  tell  them  apart  if 
they  had  been  mixed  together  in  a  bin, 
yet*  planted  side  by  side  one  would  most 
likely  make  a  plant  wdth  half  a  dozen 
marketable  potatoes,  while  the  other 
would  grow  into  a  dwarf  plant,  with  not 
one  good  tuber.  There  is  the  entire  story 
about  small  potatoes.  If  -vve  know  where 
they  come  from  and  that  their  parents 
are  right,  it  is  safe  to  go  ahead  and 
plant  them.  If,  however,  they  are  all 
mixed  up.  with  the  parentage  unknown, 
it  is  simply  a  gamble  with  a  pretty  sure 
thing  that  you  will  hold  the  low’  cards. 
Some  one  Avill  say — why  don’t  you  go 
ahead  and  tell  how  to  plant  potatoes? 
You  might  just  about  as  well  go  ahead 
and  plant  chunks  of  dirt  or  hen  manure 
as  to  put  in  the  seed  pieces  which  some 
people  plant.  The  seed,  like  the  sire, 
is  half  the  crop,  and  when  you  plant 
tubers  from  dwarf  or  diseased  plants. 


the  crop  is  only  one-third  and  the  seed 
is  responsible  for  two-thirds  of  that.  But 
how  are  you  going  to  know  anything 
about  it?  The  surest  way  is  to  save 
your  own  seed  by  digging  the  best  hills 
in  the  field  each  year  and  saving  these 
tubers  for  seed.  After  a  few  years  of 
such  work  you  will  have  much  surer 
seed.  Yoxi  say  Northern  grown  seed  does 
better?  It  does  when  it  is  right,  but 
selected  seed  on  your  own  grounds  will 
beat  Northern  seed  taken  at  random 
from  the  bins.  The  next  surest  way  is 
to  buy  seed  from  growers  who  have  a 
certificate  of  purity  from  the  United 
States  government.  Far  better,  try  a 
smaller  quantity  of  such  seed  at  a  high 
figure,  than  un selected  seed  for  less. 
When  I  say  “buy  from  reliable  dealers,” 
you  will  ask  •w'hat  “reliable”  means  and 
how  you  know  it  when  you  see  it.  The 
best  test  ■w’ould  be  to  consider  how  many 
years  a  man  had  been  in  business,  and 
his  general  reputation  among  buyers.  No 
man  can  continue  to  put  out  poor  stocK 
year  after  year  and  “get  away  with  it.” 
The  sui-est  way  to  ruin  or  mortgage 
your  crop  is  to  go  down  cellar  and  pick 
out  the  little  tubers  at  random. 

Potato  Scab. — You  •«’ill  find  traces 
of  this  disease  on  many  tuber.s.  Probably 
everyone  who  has  planted  potatoes 
knows  what  it  looks  like.  It  is  really  a 
skin  disease.  I  said  that  once  in  print, 
and  a  man  w’rote  in  to  say  that  it  must 
be  “catching.”  He  said  his  family  had 
all  broken  out  with  something  like  “ring- 
Avorm,”  and  as  their  potatoes  were 
scabby,  he  concluded  they  had  “caught 
the  .scab.”  There  was  nothing  to  that 
theory,  of  course,  but  about  all  they  had 
eaten  with  the  potatoes  was  buckwheat 
flour  and  salt  pork !  Of  coui’se  they  all 
“broke  out.”  I  advised  them  to  eat  ap¬ 
ples  and  give  the  children  sulphur  and 
molasses,  and  put  sulphur  on  the  seed 
pieces  of  potato  when  planting.  Some 
of  these  modern  sanitarians  will  scowl 
at  “sulphur  and  molasses,”  but  I  know 
it  helped  me  as  a  boy.  The  potato  scab 
is  not  “catching,”  and  does  not  injure 
the  tuber  for  eating  purposes,  but  it  does 
greatly  injure  the  sale,  and  I  think  cuts 
down  the  yield.  It  is  a  germ  disease 
and  the  best  remedy  is  to  kill  the.se 
germs  on  the  seed  pieces  without  hurt¬ 
ing  the  buds  or  “eyes.”  This  can  be  done 
by  soaking  the  seed  tubers  in  a  solution 
of  one  pint  of  formalin  to  .30  gallons 
of  water.  All  sorts  of  Avays  of  doing 
this  art  described,  but  for  a  small  plant¬ 
ing  I  w’ould  work  about  as  follows :  Put 
a  barrel  containing  the  liquid  under  a 
tree  or  under  a  beam  where  a  small 
tackle  can  be  fastened.  Throw  water  over 
the  potatoes  to  rinse  off  the  dirt.  Then 
put  them  in  a  sack  and  lower  them  down 
into  the  barrel.  Let  them  stay  there 
about  tw’o  hours  and  then  hook  onto  tho 
tackles  and  hoist  the  bag  out  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  and  let  it  drain  back  into  the  bar¬ 
rel.  AVhen  they  are  drained,  take  them 
out  for  drying.  This  kind  of  a  beauty 
bath  will  surely  help  their  complexion. 
In  addition  to  this  I  would,  Avheu  cut¬ 
ting  the  tubers  for  .seed,  dust  pow'dered 
sulphur  over  them  before  planting.  The 
solution  of  formalin  will  destroy  most 
of  the  germs  and  the  sulphur  will  pre¬ 
serve  the  seed  pieces  and  give  some  pro¬ 
tection  against  scab  germs  which  may  be 
in  the  soil. 

The  Bhd.s. — Here  again  the  potato  is 
something  like  a  tree,  since  its  growth 
is  made  through  buds.  Many  or  most 
people  call  these  buds  “eyes.”  Y’’ou  may 
have  heard  of  the  faker  -who  advertised 
a  sure  preventive  of  drought — .$5  for  the 
secret.  It  turned  out  to  be  the  advice 
to  plant  onions  with  the  potatoes,  since 
the  onions  would  make  the  potato  eyes 
weep  and  thus  water  the  crop.  At  any 
rate,  you  will  not  see  much  of  any  crop 
unless  the  potato  eyes  are  treated  right 
and  given  .a  fair  chance.  As  we  are 
speaking  of  hand-planted  potatoes,  we 
■wmuld  work  about  as  follows :  After 
the  tubers  have  had  their  beauty  bath 
I  would  cut  them  as  close  to  planting 
as  possible.  Remember  that  the  little 
sprout  must  “eat  with  its  eyes”  (like 
those  Avho  like  the  Ben  Davis  apple) 
and  until  it  throws  out  true  roots  its 
food  and  drink  must  come  from  the  seed 
piece.  You  might  compare  it  Avith  the 
plan  of  putting  the  baby  into  its  crib 
Avith  a  full  bottle  of  infant  food  and 
then  going  off  on  some  trip.  I  am  told 
that  Avhen  Robinson  Crusoe  Avas  first 
printed  it  Avas  folloAved  by  other  books 
AA'hich  Avere  studies  of  lonely  life  on  de¬ 
sert  islands.  One  Avas  the  story  of  a 
white  infant  left  on  such  an  island  Avith 
a  full  supply  of  food.  He  grew  up,  and 
folloAviug  the  instinct  of  his  race,  learned 
hoAV  to  talk  and  protect  himself!  The 
potato  has  the  needed  “instinct,”  but 
unless  its  “eyes”  are  Avell  protected  and 
nourished  in  youth  it  AA’ill  never  see  any 
visions  of  a  sati.sfied  mortgage.  Thus 
the  “seed”  .should  never  dry  out  but  be 
kept  as  fresh  as  possible.  The  sulphur 
Avill  help  care  for  this  and  the  seed  should 
be  planted  just  after  cutting.  Our  plan 
is  to  cut  by  hand  into  peach  baskets 
AA'hich  are  set  on  papers.  .Several  times, 
while  the  basket  is  being  filled,  Ave  scat¬ 
ter  in  a  handful  of  sulphur  and  shake 
it  down  through.  Whatever  sifts  through 
caji  be  .saved  for  another  basket.  The 
old  American  Indians  Avere  said  to  have 
perfect  eyes.  The  children  were  trained 
from  childhood  to  look  hiio  the  sun,  so 
that  by  degrees  their  eyes  Avei'e  made 
strong.  I  should  give  the  potato  ’’eyes” 
the  same  treatment  by  spreading  the'  tu¬ 
bers  out  in  some  slieltered  place  Avherc 
they  Avould  lie  (Continued  on  page  348) 


Use  Plenty 
OfWater 


Flour 


The  strength  of  a  flour  is 
determined  largely  by  the  a- 
mount  of  water  it  will  absorb. 

Bread  made  from  a  good 
strong  flour  will  not  dry  out 
quickly.  The  extra  amount 
of  water  absorbed  in  the  mix¬ 
ing  keeps  the  bread  moist  and 
fresh. 

If  your  bread  dries  out  in 
no  time,  and  you  have  to  bake 
often  and  in  small  batches,  it 
is  probably  because  the  flour 
you  use  lacks  strength. 

Bread  made  from  Pills- 
bury’s  Best  flour  stays  fresh  a 
long  time,  because  Pillsbury’s 
Best  is  a  strong  flour  and 
absorbs  lots  of  water. 

The  Flour  Question  Settled 

‘‘Because 
Pillsbury’s  Best” 

Send  10c  for  a  copy  of  the  famous  Pillsbury  Cook  Book.  Address  Dept.  25 

Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


RURALISMS 


The  Tomato-potato  Graft 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  quite  frequently 
jH-inted  pictures  of  the  plant  formed  by 
grafting  a  slip  of  tomato  upon  a  potato 
plant.  An  expert  grafter  wilt  have  little 
trouble  in  producing  this  plant,  as  the 
tomato,  when  properly  handled,  makes  a 
good  growth  on  the  i)otato.  We  have 
quite  frequently  described  this,  but  it  is 
always  considered  as  a  novelty  or  a  sort 
of  botanical  curiosity  without  any  par¬ 
ticular  profit.  Now  it  appears  that  an 
Knglish  dealer,  Ro'bert  Holmes,  is  offer¬ 
ing  these  plants  for  sale.  The  picture  on 
this  page  is  taken  from  his  catalogue, 
and  shows  the  type  of  plant  which  he 
offers.  They  are  apparently  sent  out  by 
express,  rooted  in  paper  flower  pots, 
fully  grafted  and  ready  for  transplant¬ 
ing.  The  price  charged  runs  from  .$1.7o 
for  a  single  plant  to  .^T.oO  a  dozcm.  An 
expert  grafter  should  he  able  to  make 


A  Tomato-Potato  Graft 

money  at  iireparing  plants  at  that  price. 
No  extravagant  claims  are  made  for  this 
type  of  plant.  It  is  simply  described  as 
a  novelty  for  growing  either  in  the 
greenhouse  or  in  the  garden.  We  have  ; 
wondered  why  some  if  our  American  ! 
seedsmen  have  not  offered  this  novelty 
before.  If  the  buyer  clearly  understands 
what  it  is.  and  its  limitations,  there 
should  be  a  fair  demand  for  it.  The 
danger  is  that  fakers  and  frauds  offer 
the  plant  as  a  new  seedling  and  claim 
that  seeds  from  the  tomato  will  produce 
a  similar  plant ;  the  potatoes  below 
ground  and  tomatoes  above.  Of  course, 
this  would  be  a  fraudulent  claim,  as  the 
plants  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  seed 
alone,  only  by  grafting,  just  the  same  as 
as  certain  varieties  of  peach  and  apple. 
They  will  not  grow  true  from  the  seeds, 
hut  must  be  grafted  in  order  to  carry  the 
desired  variety.  As  an  interesting  nov¬ 
elty  this  plant  has  a  place.  Whoever 
buys  it  understands  distinctly  that  it  is 
a  novelty  and  that  he  cannot  reproduce 
it  hy  planting  the  seeds. 


The  Spraying  Problem 
(Continued  from  [)age  .‘Ill) 

the  above  insecticides  and  lime-sulphur 
reduced  in  strength  applicable  to  use  on 
tender  leaves :  this  time  one  part  to 
0(1  of  water.  The  apple  grower  must 
be  pre])ared  to  take  all  this  trouble  to 
weaken  the  emmy  before  he  attains 
strength. 

Fi.xm,  Treatme.n’t. — Spraying  for  re¬ 
sults  is  a  pretty  continuous  perform¬ 
ance.  Our  next  and  final  spraying  is 
done  as  rapidly  as  possible  after  the 
blooming  period.  following  up  one 
variety  after  another  as  blossoms  are 
huished.  The  mixture  is  prepared  as 
follows:  In  our  20()-gallou  tank  we  put 
hve  gallons  of  lime-sulphur,  one  i)ait  to 
10,  and  nearly  fill  it  with  water,  in  which 
is  then  poured  the  arsenate  of  lead  paste 
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10  to  12  lbs.  well  mixed  to  milky  con¬ 
sistency  in  five  or  six  gallons  of  water, 
and  lastly  a  little  more  than  a  pint  and 
.a  half  of  tobacco  extract,  stirring  the 
liquid  when  the  chemicals  are  poured  to¬ 
gether.  Hy  apology  for  telling  all  this 
which  is  already  ^so  well  known  to  the 
business  grower  of  apples  is  that  it  is 
probably  the  be.st  spraying  outline  that 
is  yet  known,  and  that  as  many  people 
do  the  work  in  too  hurried  and  care¬ 
less  a  manner,  they  do  not  get  as  good 
results  as  are  possible.  Also,  there  are 
beginners  who  wish  to  be  uided  rightly. 

Wh.\t  to  Avoid. — ^I  have  given  con¬ 
clusions  from  my  own  experience  as  to 
what  materials  to  use  when  fine  apples 
are  the  object.  I  now  come  to  the 
place  where  I  can  also  talk  advisedly  as 
to  one  thing  at  least  that  a  good  grower 
should  avoid.  Don't  put  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture  on  your  young  and  tender  fruit  un¬ 
less  you  are  willing  to  take  the  chances 
of  its  injury  or  ruin.  Better  give  it  up 
to  blights  and  bugs  and  save  labor.  I 
have  known  this  for  some  years,  but  I 
am  still  open-minded,  and  if  any  way  is 
better  than  I  am  doing  I  want  to  know 
it.  and  I  experiment  sometimes.  My  last 
year’s  experiment  was  costly.  It  was 
somewhat  too  extensive,  the  result  of  ac¬ 
cepting  statenients  that  were  misleading 
to  me.  Against  my  common  sense  and 
|)i‘evious  experience  I  listened  to  a 


“promoter”  who  argued  for  the  wonder¬ 
ful  virtues  of  a  new  “dope.”  By  its  use 
400  barrels  of  apples  that  should  have 
been,  as  always  heretofore  from  the  same 
orchard,  absolutely  fancy,  were  entirely 
spoiled,  russeted  and  deformed. 

Boude.mx  Mixtcre. — I’se  Bordeaux 
mixture  on  your  dormant  trees  if  you 
must — I  have  no  use  for  it  even  in  this 
way.  as  I  believe  that  lime-sulphur  will 
serve  every  purpose.  xVud  don't  put 
Bordeaux  on  the  fruit.  It  is  the  wrong 
“dope.”  and  the  scientists  will  not  dis¬ 
agree  with  this  advice. 

I)i\STi.\o  Trees. — As  to  dusting,  the 
time  has  come  when  the  owner  of  a  large 
orchard  must  give  attention  to  this  new¬ 
er  idea  of  using  dry  material  in.  tead  of 
licpiid.  which  may  be  done  more  rapidly, 
and  a  large  area  covered  at  the  right 
moment  when  bad  things  are  rhreaten- 
ing.  It  will  not  do  to  lay  aside  the  reg¬ 
ular  spraying  and  make  entire  de¬ 
pendence  on  dusting  until  more  is 
known. 

The  Spraying  Outfit.^ — In  growing 
a[)ples  for  profit  much  depends  on  hav¬ 
ing  the  proper  spraying  outfit :  one 
which  is  adapted  to  the  particul.ar  needs 
of  the  orchard  under  consideration.  It 
is  in  this  day  a  wise  investment,  and  a 
man  is  justified  in  buying  a  power 
sju-ayer  even  for  a  five-acre  orchard  of 
mature  trees;  the  work  is  done  so  much 


quicker  and  better  than  can  be  done 
with  a  barrel  spray-pump,  and  one  is 
enabled  to  follow  up  the  work  in  a 
scientific  manner,  and  with  but  slight 
di.sturbanee  to  the  farm  schedule.  If  tlu' 
orchard  is  on  rolling  or  hilly  land,  a 
low-down  outfit  is  best.  If  the  tret'S  are 
very  tall,  .a  tower  on  the  sprayer  may 
he  needed.  Right  hen*  I  will'  remark 
that  the  tall  old  apple  tree*  has  had  its 
day,  and  it  is  not  good  l)usiness  to  keep 
it  unless  it  is  re.'illy  worth  saving,  jind 
can  be  made  reachable  hy  belieadiug  to 
force  a  vigorous  young  growth  and 
secure  a  new  lease  of  life.  On  the  whole, 
if  orcharding  in  earnest,  one  will  get 
more  money  and  satisfaction  from  young 
trees. 

Detaii.s  from  Experience. — A  good 
.‘>14  horsepower  spraying  machiiu'.  prop¬ 
erly  equipped,  will  take  care  of  :i()  or 
more  acres  of  mature  trees.  Don't  .strain 
this  i)oint  too  hard,  and  think  you  can 
do  justi<-e  to  over  .50  acres  of  apples — 
it  cannot  be  done.  We  have  so  far  been 
able  to  d<i  good  work  on  110  acres  of 
apples  of  varying  ages  with  two  spray¬ 
ers  of  the  low-down  type  by  running  a 
supply  tank  to  the  orchards  with  a  third 
team  to  replenish  the  machines,  sind 
keep  them  going  without  loss  of  time  in 
traveling  back  to  headquarters  for  spray 
.solution.  My  supply  tank  of  200  giillon's 
(Continued  on  page  ooO) 


Digging  over  399  bushels  per  acre  of  Green  Mountain  Potatoes.  Farm  of  Mr,  Benjamin  H.  Ward,  Aroostook  County,  Maine 

Did  You  Raise  399  Bushels  Per  Acre  Last  Season? 

Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Ward  of  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  raised  10,082  barrels  (29,925 
bushels)  on  his  75  acre  field  last  season.  At  $8.00  per  barrel,  the  present  market  price 
in  Aroostook,  this  crop  is  worth  over  $1,000  per  acre. 

Mr.  Ward^  insured  his  profits  by  furnishing  his  crop  with  an  ample  supply  of  E.  FRANK 
COE  Fertilizer.  He  used  1,500  pounds  under  the  crop  at  the  time  of  planting  and  applied 
500  pounds  as  a  top  dressing  just  before  leveling  off  the  hills.  He  has  insured  his  1918 
crop  by  ordering  100  tons  of  E.  FRANK  COE  Fertilizers  for  the  coming  season. 

Why  Not  Insure  Your  Profits  in  the  Same  Way? 

We  make  special  fertilizers  not  oply  for  potatoes  but  for  every  important  crop. 

Upon  the  American  Farmer  today  depends  the  lives  of  millions  of  people.  The  War  has 
stripped  Europe  of  Its  farmers.  America  alone  stands  between  the  World  and  starva¬ 
tion.  The  farmer  who  fails  to  produce  the  largest  possible  crop  this  season  is  not  only 
losing  his  profits  but  is  also  failing  to  do  his  full  duty  to  his  Country  and  to  the  Civilized 
World.  Unless  our  crops  are  bigger  than  ever  before,  the  demand  for  food  will  be 
greater  than  che  supply. 

Will  You  Help  America  Feed  the  World? 

Write  today  for  the  name  and  address  of  the  nearest  local  agent  for  the  E.  FRANK 
COE  Fertilizers  or  ask  for  the  agency  yourself.  Our  practical  crop  books  tell  you  how 
the  best  farmers  in  every  section  raise  successful  crops.  Mention  the  crop  in  which  you 
are  most  interested  if  you  would  like  any  of  these  books. 

Address  Crop  Booh  Department 

The  Coe -Mortimer  Company,  51  Chambers  Street,  N.  Y.  City 

Subsidiary  of  the  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers 
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TltE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  TAPER 
a.  Xotloiinl  Wci-Lly  .lournul  for  Country  and  Suburban  llomr* * 

Established  fSiO 

Pnbllihrd  wrrkly  by  tbr  Rural  riibliiblng  Company,  3S3  WmI  SOIIi  Strrpt,  Vork 
Uebbkbt  W.  Ooixib'owooD,  President  and  Editor. 

Jons  .1.  Unxos,  Tre.'«urer  and  General  Mamuirer. 

Wm.  F.  Dilix).s%  Secretary.  Mk.«.  E.  T.  Royle,  .\s.sociate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE"  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to  8a  6d.,  or 
84^  marks,  or  10)4  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Ofllce  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertlslnpr  rates,  7,1  cents  per  a<rate.  line — 7  worda  References  required  for 
adverliwiTS  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accomiwiny  transient  ordera 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  l>elieve  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
aible  iwrson.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  adveitisine  of 
reliahle  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  eood  any  loss 
to  iiaid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  liTespon- 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  a<lJUBt  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribei-s  and  honesC 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
oflicfs  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  wdll  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  banknipts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  tiansaetion,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rluae  Nkw- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  adverti.wr. 


ONE  of  our  readers  in  tlie  “North  Country”  wrote 
Senator  Elon  K.  Itrown  of  Watertown,  N.  Y., 
asking  where  he  stuiuLs  on  the  foods  and  markets 
(juestion.  He  received  the  following  illuminating 
rejily : 

]M.v  niiiul  is  not  matured  sufficiently  to  give  expres- 
sitin  to  my  views  in  relation  to  the  foods  and  markets 
Question.  I  am  sorry  that  it  is  not.  but  you  will  un- 
der.'itaud  that  I  have  to  study  the  question  as  you  do. 

EIA)X  R.  BROWN. 

Can  anyone  heat  that?  It  i.s  original!  The  one 
hopeful  thing  about  it  is  that  Senator  P.rown  has 
quit  .saying  "careful  consideration.”  That  having 
h(*en  driven  out  of  his  system — now  to  mature  his 
mind.  He  is  .sorry  for  this  lack  of  maturitj’,  and 
needs  help,  but  only  a  miracle  can  hurry  him  up. 
So  let  every  man  and  woman  with  a  mind  capable 
of  understanding  what  is  needed  write  Senator 
lirown  at  once  and  jiut  a  little  jihosphorus  into  that 
lagging  brain.  Uji  and  at  him  before  it  is  too  late, 

and  he  jia.sses  otf  into  mental  stagnation! 

* 

IT  would  be  a  thankless  and  u.seless  task  to  try  to 
“report"  the  great  “Farmers'  AVeek’’  at  Cornell. 
It  has  passed  bej’ond  the  size  and  .scope  of  a  “meet¬ 
ing'’  or  convention.  It  has  become  a  great  reunion 
and  revival  of  New  York  farm  interests.  There  is 
nothing  quite  like  it  anywhere  in  the  East,  and  it 
covers  .so  much  ground  and  attracts  .such  a  crowd 
there  is  little  use  trying  to  describe  it.  The  gath¬ 
ering  is  one  of  those  fine  great  reunions  around 
which  the  personal  and  educational  spirit  of  farm¬ 
ing  should  be  grouped.  The  meeting  this  year  was 
a  wonder  in  every  way. 

♦ 

Half  the  .“States  will  conduct  oat  smut  com- 
paigns  this  year.  This  is  good  work,  for  pat 
smut  i.s  one  of  the  nastiest  and  most  extravagant 
things  to  have  on  the  farm.  It  is  one  of  the  easie.st 
things  to  get  rid  of,  because  the  germs  of  the  smut 
are  in  the  seed  grain,  and  may  be  destroyed  before 
seeding.  One  pint  of  formalin  is  di.s.solved  in  00 
gallons  of  water.  This  solution  is  sprinkled  over 
the  oats — .spread  on  the  barn  fioor.  Then  the  wet 
oats  are  shoveled  into  a  heap  and  covered  with  a 
blanket.  Keep  them  there  over  night  and  then 
sjiread  out  and  dry.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  but 
it  ends  the  smut.  Try  it ! 

* 

There  have  been  so  many  questions  about  using 
lime  in  apple  orchards  that  we  must  repeat  the 
statement  made  so  often  before.  The  apple  prefers 
a  slightly  acid  soil,  though  varieties  differ  somewhat 
in  this  respect.  When  the  primings  are  burned  and 
the  ashes  left  in- the  orchard  there  is  little  loss  of 
lime.  Thus  for  the  trees  alone  lime  is  not  a  neces¬ 
sity  on  mo.st  soils.  The  cover  crop,  and  especially 
clover,  will  not  do  its  best  without  lime,  and  thus 
light  dressings  often  give  good  results  by  stimulating 
the  clover.  Thus  the  fact  is  that  lime  is  not  usu¬ 
ally  needed  for  the  trees  but  is  needed  for  the  cover 
croii.  and  this  5s  the  important  thing  in  most 
systems  of  culture. 

The  following  little  anecdote  (it  is  true)  is  re¬ 
spectfully  submitted  to  some  of  our  friends 
who  siiend  a  good  share  of  their  time  raising  what 
is  known  as  a  “grouch.”  It  needs  no  Burbank  to 
tell  us  that  when  we  cross  a  “grouch”  with  the  sort 
of  weather  that  has  chased  us  through  the  Winter 
we  raise  a  disposition  like  a  cross-cut  saw. 

I  really  must  tell  you  a  little  anecdote  about  C.  He 
came  in  one  really  terrible  morning  ( as  regards  the 
ivealther)  to  sell  me  some  canned  fruits.  I  was 
grouchy.  He  opened  up  with  the  remark,  “It’s  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  morning  Mr.  .7.”  I  said  to  him,  “God  never 
made  anything  disagreeable  Mr.  C.”  IIe_  came  right 
back  at  me  with  this  remark,  “Yes  He  did.  He  made 
you.”  Then  I  gave  him  an  order.  R.  w.  J. 

A  good  answer  and  a  good  sport  who  can  tell  it  on 
himself.  Go  bury  your  “grouch.”  The  world  has 
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a  double  supply.  Buried  in  the  ground  the  sun  and 
rain  of  heaven  may  turn  it  into  a  smile  of  sympathy 

— and  that  is  the  great  need  of  the  world ! 

♦ 

I  .^M  getting  to  the  point  where  I  am  thinking  that 
anything  the  iioliticians  say  is  good  for  me  as  a  farmer; 
that  i.s  a  good  thing  for  me  to  kick  against.  c.  o.  w. 

H.\T  is  a  good  point  to  come  to.  Of  course  the 
politicians  and  some  very  good  people  will  con¬ 
sider  this  political  treason,  but  it  is  just  about  right, 
and  it  will  continue  to  be  right  ju.st  as  long  as  the 
farmers  permit  the  politicians  to  do  their  thinking 
and  talking  for  them.  But  who  are  respou.sible  for 
these  politicians?  The  people  who  permit  them  to 
control !  What  can  be  done  about  it?  We  offer  you 
the  first  step  in  compelling  these  politicians  to  give 
the  Foods  and  Markets  Dejiartment  fair  support. 
The  farmers  of  New  York  never  had  a  better  chance 
to  show  their  power  than  they  have  i*ight  now  in 
this  simple  proposition. 

“.Ycucr  Touched  Third  Base.'' 

R.  HERBERT  MYRICK  is  evidently  spending 
large  sums  of  money  advertising  the  fact  that 
he  has  brought  suit  against  The  R.  N.-Y.  Some  of 
our  readers  tell  of  getting  three,  or  even  more,  cir¬ 
culars  about  it — each  costing  two  cents  to  mail ! 
In  another  famous  libel  suit  the  plaintiff  thought 
he  had  completely  shut  us  up,  and  he  made  the 
mistake  of  ru.shing  into  the  papers  about  it.  The 
re.sult  was  that  within  a  week  we  had  hundreds  of 
letters  from  people  who  offered  us  financial  help, 
or  came  up  with  just  the  evidence  needed  to  crush 
the  plaintiff.  History  is  repeating  itself,  and  we 
ought  to  thank  Mr.  Alj’rick  for  all  this  publicity. 
It  is  bringing  us  a  flood  of  letters.  One  of  the  first 
was  from  a  Pennsylvania  inan  who  said :  “Draw 
on  me  for  any  part  of  .1:100  to  defend  the  suit!” 
They  are  coming  from  everywhere  and  there  will  be 
brick  after  brick  of  testimony — enough  to  build  the 
wall  of  a  tower.  And  there  is  humor  in  it  too — as 
in  this  letter  from  AA^ashington  Co.,  N.  Y. : 

A’ou  will  find  here  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  just 
written  The  American  Af/riculturist : 

“Inclo.sed  please  find  50  cents,  which  will  pay  for 
your  once  valued  paper  to  date.  AA'hen  your  agent 
called  on  me  last  May,  I  only  told  him  I  did  not  care 
to  renew.  *  *  *  *  I  did  tell  him  to  stop  my 

Iiaper  in  .Tune;  this  has  not  been  done.  Y"our  offer  of 
the  paper  for  two  years  for  one  dollar  does  not  appeal 
to  me.  If  your  paper  survives  two  years  will  con¬ 
sider  it  a  reflection  on  the  judgment  and  intelligence 
of  the  men  whose  cause  Air.  .Tohn  .1.  Dillon  has  so  ably, 
so  con.sistently  and  so  successfully  championed. 

Alost  farmers  do  not  fake  much  stock  in  your  version 
of  the  recent  milk  controversy.  Alost  of  us  think  Air. 
.Tacob  Brill  was  so  anxious  to  score  that  he  forgot  to 
touch  third  base,  and  the  brilliant  work  of  Air.  Dillon 
and  his  associates  in  the  la.st  inning  saved  the  day  for 
the  milk  producers.” 

I  wish  you  luck  with  your  libel  suits,  and*  hope  to 
enjoy  good  health  until  your  cases  are  tried  in  the 
courts.  AA'ashington  County  farmers  “know  their 
friends!”  james  ii.  conway. 

Air.  Conway  is  a  good  sport  and  a  good  judge  of 
the  National  game.  AVe  have  an  idea  that  Air. 
Brill  was  badly  coached.  AVe  think  Dr.  Bui’kett  of 
The  American  Af/riculiurist  and  his  university 
friend  are  partly  responsible.  They  were  coaching 
off  third  base  and  Dr.  Burkett  remarked,  “We've 
got  to  settle  this  thing r  So  when  Brill  came  lum¬ 
bering  up  from  second  base,  when  Loton  Horton 
fell  down  on  the  ball.  Dr.  Burkett  probably  pushed 
the  runner  off  third  and  .sent  him  home!  Of  course 
the  umpire  said  “Out!”  and  it  looked  dark  for  the 
Dairymen’s  nine.  They  were  saved  by  “brilliant 
work.”  The  brilliancy  of  it  consisted  in  firing  Brill 
and  walking  Dr.  Burkett  and  his  college  friend  off 
the  field,  so  that  the  Dairymen  need  not  play 
against  1'2  men.  AA"e  have  an  idea  that  when  Herbert 
Alyrick  gets  to  the  end  of  his  run  the  umpire  wdll 
decide  that  he  missed  both  second  and  third.  ANHio 
would  care  to  touch  these  bases  when  one  was 
peopled  with  witnesses  who  gave  testimony  w’hich 
led  to  indictment  or  conviction,  while  the  other  was 
crowded  by  men  and  women  who  were  advised  to 
buy  stock  which  they  cannot  now  dispose  of?  AA’e 
wonder  if  Air.  Alyifick  Avill  sue  Air.  .lames  H.  Con¬ 
way  and  hundreds  of  others  who  are  now  coming 
forward ! 

Wi:  feel  a  deep  sorrow  and  great  personal  loss 
in  the  death  of  George  B.  Tallman  of  AVest 
Grove,  Pa.  AA’’e  have  known  Air.  Tallman  for  some 
years,  and  he  pi’oved  himself  a  tried  and  true  friend. 
All*.  Tallman  formerly  lived  in  Onondaga  Co..  N.  Y., 
but  about  10  years  ago  he  moved  to  Chester  Co., 
Pa.  He  was  a  prominent  breeder  of  Guernsey  cat- 
tie— active  in  all  farm  enterprises,  and  highly  es¬ 
teemed  by  all  as  a  neighbor  and  friend.  He  was  of 
that  sound  and  loyal  type  of  men  who  give  genuine 
character  and  dignity  to  farming.  He  proved  his 
friendship  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  under  peculiarly  trying 
circumstances,  and  we  can  never  forget  the  service 
he  rendered  and  the  kindly  and  courageous  way  in 


which  he  gave  it.  American  farming  needs  more 
men  like  George  B.  Tallman.  AA'hen  they  pass  on 
it  seems  as  if  something  strong,  firm  and  comfort¬ 
ing  has  passed  out  of  life.  AA’hen  they  go  unexpectedly, 
as  Avas  the  case  with  Air.  Tallman.  there  comes  a 
feeling  of  regret  that  Ave  did  not  tell  the  living 

what  we  so  gladly  say  of  the  dead. 

* 

The  Syracuse,  N.  A*.,  Po.st- Standard  prints  an 
editorial  in  which  the  follOAving  strange  state¬ 
ments  appear; 

Senator  AA’icks'.s  legislative  committee,  which  spent 
the  Summer  investigating  food  prices  and  marketing 
methods,  has  presented  a  bill.  -An  investigating  com¬ 
mittee  is  always  expected  to  present  a  report,  which  is 
usually  so  long  that  no  one  reads  it,  and  to  offer  a  bill 
which  shall  create  some  neiv  offices.  The  AA'icks  com¬ 
mittee  runs  true  to  form.  *  *  *  *  xhe  cost  of 
getting  the  farmer's  products  to  the  consumer  is  ex- 
tmvagantly  high.  The  solution  of  that  problem  is 
clearly  the  improvement  of  marketing  facilities.  If  the 
Htate  is  prepared  to  undertake  the  task  of  improving 
them  it  doesn't  need  a,  large  and  well-paid  commission 
to  devise  the  means  of  doing  it.  The  present  market 
commission  can  do  all  that  the  proposed  commission 
can  do. 

This  is  .strange  talk,  because  the  Post-Standard  is 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  political  bosses  in  Central 
New  York  and  ahvays  “runs  true  to  form.”  AVhat 
has  happened?  The  dairymen  all  through  that  .sec¬ 
tion  have  been  pasting  postage  stamps  on  the  man¬ 
agers  of  the  Post-Standard — telling  just  Avhat  they 
want,  and  that  paper  now  realizes  that  it  must  fol¬ 
low  the  stronger  pull.  The  Albany  crowd  are  pull¬ 
ing  Avires;'  the  men  who  Avrite  to  the  paper  are 
“pulling  teats,”  and  they  hav^e  the  stronger  hand. 
AA'e  have  ahA-ays  claimed  that  the  farmers  can.  if 
they  will,  dominate  eA’ery  local  paper  in  the  State 
by  going  right  into  its  columns  Avith  a  fair  state¬ 
ment  of  their  needs  and  desires.  Here  is  the  finest 
proof  we  IniA'e  yet  had  that  this  is  so.  Keep  right 
at  them!  Spray  them  Avith  ink! 

* 

“7/c  is  of  age — ask  him!” 

HAT  is  a  favorite  text  of  ours,  and  it  comes  up 
with  great  force  as  we  read  this  letter  from  a 
A’ez’mont  fai'iuer.  He  has  heard  of  the  final  price  of 
calf  .skins: 

I  recently  had  occa.sion  to  sell  a  calf  hide  to  a  buyer 
for  Carroll  S.  Page  of  Hyde  Park,  which  is  about  the 
only  local  market  for  hides  in  A’ermont.  and  received 
14c  per  lb.,  or  ,$2.10  for  the  hide.  Aly  brother  sent  a 
cow  hide  direct  to  Carroll  S.  Page  thinking  to  get  a 
better  price  and  received  ISc  per  lb.  As  you  knoAV. 
Carroll  S.  Page  of  Hyde  Park.  AT.,  who  has  a  prac¬ 
tical  monopoly  of  the  hide  business  of  this  State,  is 
our  senior  LL  S.  Senator.  Is  this  the  way  he  repays 
his  constituents,  who  A’ote  for  him  as  regularly  as 
clockwork,  by  soaking  them  for  one-half  the  value  of 
their  hides?  hermon  a.  hoave. 

AAHiy  not  ask  Senator  Page?  He  is  of  age,  and 
i.s  certainly  under  obligations  to  the  farmers  of 
A’ermont.  Just  Avhy  tlio.se  same  A^’ermont  farmers 
turn  to  a  page  of  rather  ancient  history  Ave  never 
could  under.stand,  but  as  they  continue  to  do  it 
they  have  a  right  to  knoAv  Avhy  they  get  14  cents 

for  a  hide  AAdtich  sells  here  for  50  cents. 

* 

PROP.  GREEN'S  remarks  ■  about  fertilizing  .sod 
orchards,  on  page  ,300  are  good.  AVe  have  had 
much  the  same  experience.  The  acid  phosphate 
supplies  phosphorus  and  sulphur,  both  of  Avhich  the 
clover  needs.  The  clover  supplies  nitrogen.  Avhich 
is  the  chief  need  of  the  tree.s.  The  clover  reseeds 
itself  and,  Avhen  cut  and  left  on  the  land,  makes  a 
good  mulch.  We  expect  good  results  from  Sweet 
clOA^er  when  handled  in  this  Avay.  This  may  not  be 
the  best  method  of  fertilizing  an  orchard — very 
likely  better  results  may  be  obtained  by  cultivation 
and  complete  fertilizers — but  on  hillsides  and  rough 
land,  AA'here  labor  is  scarce,  this  method  gives  good 
crops  of  fine  fruit. 


Brevities 

Hot  air  is  not  a  good  pasteurizer  for  the  truth.  It 
takes  the  life  out  of  it. 

Tell  us  Avhy  so  many  farmers  have  quit  eating  good 
old-fa.shioned  cornmeal? 

A  FARM  bureau  in  Aladison  Co..  N.  A’.,  .starts  Avith 
1071  farmers.  A  good  start. 

• 

The  “fool-proof”  gasoline  engine !  Who  Avants  to 
advertise  himself  as  needing  one? 

It  looks  like  quite  a  “boom”  in  goose  raising  this 
year.  Too  many  people  seem  to  think  a  goose  can 
live  on  nothing  and  groAv  fat ! 

AIISSIS.SIPPI  is  coming  as  a  beef-producing  .State. 
Aluch  of  this  progress  is  due  to  the  work  of  Farm 
Bureaus  in  organizing  cooperative  selling  and  shipping. 

AYe  have  had  many  reports  from  farmers  who  giA’e 
facts  about  damage  to  apple  biuks — done  by  partridges. 
This  damage  is  real,  and  apparently  there  is  no  redress 
in  New  York  at  lea.st. 

There  is  a  great  demand  for  a  machine  that  Avill 
pick  cotton.  Many  .such  machines  have  been  tried,  and 
some  give  fair  results,  though  they  all  seem  to  leav’C 
more  or  less  of  the  lint  on  the  stalks.  Is  anyone  Avork- 
ing  on  the  same  theory  Avhich  made  machine  harvest¬ 
ing  possible?  AVe  mean  cutting  and  tying  the  entire 
cotton  plants  by  machinery  and  later  pulling  off  the 
lint  in  a  machine  somcAvhat  like  a  grain  thrasher  or 
husker. 


The  Wicks  Committee’s  Bill 

A  Cumbersome  Political  Measure 

ALTERING  AGIlICITLTURAr.  I.AW.— Tho  bill 
for  a  ucw  Department  of  Asi'icnlture.  Foods  and 
MaJ-kets,  devised  by  Senator  Wicks  and  ex-.Tndge 
Ward  is  in  its  present  shape,  beyond  doubt  the  craz¬ 
iest  piece  of  iwlitical  patchwork  that  has  ever  made 
an  appearance  in  Albany.  It  is  a  bill  of  107  pages, 
and  largely  a  readjustment  of  the  agricultiiral  law, 
and  the  statutes  defining  the  duties  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Foods  and  Markets,  and  the  Department  of 
Weights  and  Measures.  It  also  jtropo.ses  to  transfer 
the  cold  storage  section  of  the  health  law  to  the 
l)roposed  new  department  and  authorizes  cities  to 
establish  municipal  market  department!?.  Three 
features  of  the  bill  stand  out  in  clear  relief : 

1.  POLITICAL  EXPEDIENCY.— Essentially  it  is 
a  ripper  bill.  Time,  heads  of  departments  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  inas'inuch  as  positions  and  salaries  are 
concerned,  but  they  ai’e  reduced  to  mere  servants  of 
a  boai’d  of  which  they  are  members  and  are  de¬ 
barred  from  taking  any  initiative  in  their  work,  and 
denied  the  incentive  of  credit  or  public  recognition 
for  meritorious  or  distinctive  .service.  They  would 
have  neither  the  appointment  nor  control  of  em¬ 
ployees.  they  are  made  subject  to  removal  and  al¬ 
together  the  scope  and  influence  of  their  activities 
would  be  under  effective  administrative  conti’ol. 
Politically,  tlie  reorganization  would  be  complete. 

li.  ABSOLI'TE  INDIFFERENCE  TO  THE  AGRI- 
CT'LTT’RAL  NEEDS  OF  THE  STATE.— Inasmuch 
as  the  authors  of  the  measure  have  just  spent  |2o,- 
investigating  farm  conditions  and  have  been 
granted  an  additional  $,32,()(MI  by  the -present  Legi.s- 
lafure  to  continue  their  investigation,  the  neglect  of 
agricultural  needs  in  the  bill  can  hardly  be  entii-e- 
ly  charged  to  ignorance,  and  yet  a  want  of  real 
touch  with  average  farm  conditions  is  probably  re¬ 
sponsible  for  much  of  it.  The  rest  may  be  charged 
to  indifference  and  to  magnetic  assocdatious  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  big  city.  We  have  evidences  of  a 
double  standard  for  milk — one  for  the  coiintry,  to 
lower  the  price,  and  another  for  the  city,  to  in¬ 
crease  the  jtrice  there.  We  have  the  farce  in  scor¬ 
ing  of  barns  and  the  errors  in  testing  of  milk  for 
fat.  We  have  one  standard  for  the  country  and 
another  for  the  city.  We  have  one  rule  for  the 
small  dealer  and  the  producing  .shipper,  and  we 
have  another  rule  for  the  big  dealer.  We  have  a 
sanitary  live  stock  service  that,  sadly  needs  intel¬ 
ligent  and  comprehensive  revision.  We  have  a  heed¬ 
less  waste  of  food  products  in  both  city  and  coun¬ 
try  and  especially  in  the  wanton  waste  through  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  Git.v  Board  of  Health.  The 
archaic,  inefficient  and  harmful  laws  affecting  the.se 
conditions  are  transferred  untouched  from  the  old 
to  the  new  department  without  change  or  revision. 
.'Starting  out  ostensibly  as  an  agricultural  mi.ssion, 
the  Wicks  rommittee  has  lost  complete  sight  of  the 
farm  in  the  shadow  of  the  towering  magnificence  of 
city  office  buildings. 

.3.  SYMPATHY  WITH  LARGE  DISTRIBUTING 
INTERESTS.— The  Department  of  Foods  and  IMnr- 
kets  is  subjected  to  i)aiuless  dentistry,  and  every 
tooth  in  it  is  scheduled  for  extraction.  It  could 
organize  no  more  public  auctions  of  farm  products 
nor. conduct  any  more  sales  of  milk.  The  large  milk 
dealers  could  divide  the  city  among  themselves,  each 
holding  a  monopoly  of  trade  in  a  fixed  zone  and 
jirices  for  the  consumer.  The  producers  would  have 
one  cu.stomer  only  for  milk  and  an.v  association  of 
producers  for  nnitual  protection  or  benefit  would  be 
illegal  unless  placed  completely  in  the  control  of 
the  commi.ssion.  Moreover,  the  farmer  might  be 
prosecuted  in  the  courts  for  any  alleged  damage 
sustained  through  farm  organizations.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  a  suit  was  started  on  this  theory 
last  October  against  Commi.ssioner  Dillon  and  the 
executive  committee  of  the  League  but  later 
aViandoned.  It  is  now  proposed  to  make  their  work 
a  statutory  offense  and  a  legal  cause  for  pecuniary 
damages.  The.se  features  of  the  bill  were  submitted 
in  advance  to  the  attorney  of  the  dealers.  It  was 
discussed  and  revised  to  suit  dealers  in  the  Wall 
Street  ofiice  of  the  attorneys  of  one  of  the  large  dis¬ 
tributors,  and  after  conference,  with  several  dis¬ 
tributors,  there  approved  long  before  it  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  anyone  representing  farm  interests.  3'wo 
months  ago,  the  dealers  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of 
this  bill,  and  even  then  expressed  fear  only  of  the 
opposition  of  Dillon.  Toda.v  the.v  face  the  opitosi- 
tion  of  the  united  agricultural  interests  of  the  State. 

FDRM  DF  GOMiMISSlON.— The  bill  provides  for 
a  commission  of  seven  members,  an  attorney  counsel 
and  a  .secretary.  Two  of  the  members  are  ex-officio  and 
draw  no  salaries,  but  the  salaries  of  the  other  mem¬ 
bers.  the  attorney  counsel  and  secretar.v  amount  to 
.%’)4.000  annually,  which  is  a  considerable  increase 
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over  the  pre.sent  administration  of  the  three  depart¬ 
ments.  Farmers  like  a  single-headed  department.  The 
majority  of  other  citizens  agr^e  with  them.  In  a  sin¬ 
gle-headed  department  the  i)eopIe  can  center  in¬ 
dividual  resjmnsibilit.v.  and  b.y  proper  criticism  re¬ 
strain  the  respon.sible  head  from  continuing  an  er¬ 
ror,  or  a  deliberate  abu.se.  or  through  merited  ap¬ 
proval  encourage  and  in.spire  him  to  his  fullest 
capacity  for  service.  A  commission  composed  of 
several  members  is  lacking  in  initiative,  in  prompt¬ 
ness  and  vigor  of  action.  It  lacks  individual  and 
personal  resi)onsibility.  and  is  for  that  reason  less 
responsible  to  jjublic  demand.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
commi.ssion  has  the  advantage  of  broader  coun.sel 
and  has  its  own  claims  for  recognition  and  its  own 
advocates  among  statesmen.  Like  the  single-headed 
commi.ssion.  its  success  depends  more  upon  the  form 
of  the  law.  In  the  pre.sent  situation  the  commi.s¬ 
sion  promises  elements  of  pi’ogress  that  may  not  be 
otherwise  po.ssible  at  this  time.  If  they  are  and 
fundamental  refiu'irements  are  provided  for,  the 
commission  form  would  not  be  an  insuperable  ob¬ 
jection.  We  are  now  more  concerned  for  i)rogress 
in  this  Avork  than  in  the  mere  form  or  commission 
used  to  create  it. 

IMPROVING  EXISTING  LAWS.— Several  pro- 
vi.sions  of  the  old  agricultural  law  need  revi.sion, 
and  the  laws  pertaining  to  dairy  industry  particu¬ 
larly  .should  be  revised,  and  provi.sions  added  to  uni¬ 
fy  obligations  and  privileges,  and  to  standardize  the 
products  for  the  Avhole  State.  The  foods  and  markets 
law  could  be  improved  by  a  clearer  definition  of  the 
authority,  and  iin  extension  of  its  scope  and  power, 
fi'e  avoid  duplication  of  inspection  and  administra¬ 
tion  by  the  different  departments,  and  concentrate 
this  work  under  one  head,  is  an  economic  provision. 
This  reform  is  in  the  right  (lirection.  It  should 
make  the  insi)ection  service  more  economic  and  more 
efiicient,  but  in  their  administrative  function  the 
.Vgricultural  Department,  and  the  Foods  and  Mar¬ 
kets  Department  must  be  kept  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct.  and  the  heads  in  chai'ge  of  them — notwith¬ 
standing  their  place  in  a  commis.sion — must  be  made 
as  responsive  to  public  needs  and  demands  as  they 
now  are.  This  must  needs  clothe  them  Avith  in¬ 
dividual  authority  as  Avell  as  individual  respon¬ 
sibilities. 

REVISING  THE  BILL.— To  revise  the  bili  prop¬ 
erly  and  efficiently  avouUI  be  virtually  to  make  a 
new  one.  If  these  revisions  be  permitted,  hoAvever, 
the  bill  might  be  adopted  under  its  present  title.  A 
.suggestion  has  already  been  made  to  revise  and  re- 
Avrite  it,  but  if  this  is  not  done  the  Wick.s-Ward  de¬ 
vice  is  headed  full  speed  for  the  political  junk-heap. 


Overcharging  by  Express 

Recently  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets 
checked  up  100  shipments  of  produce  by  expre.ss, 
and  found  00  i)er  cent,  of  them  had  been  oA'er- 
charged  by  the  express  companies.  The  custom 
seems  to  be  to  estimate  the  Aveight  at  the  shipping 
station,  and  to  over-estimate  the  Aveight.  The  re¬ 
ceiver  must  pay  the  charges  before  I’eceiviug  the 
goods,  and  even  if  he  Aveighed  them  before  paying, 
he  Avould  not  knoAV  the  rate  from  point  of  shipment. 
The  result  is  the  shijjper  pays  expressage  on  moi*e 
Aveight  than  his  package  contain.s,  and  of  course  on 
more  Aveight  than  he  gets  paid  for. 

The  farmer  Avho  .ships  produce  by  express  should 
therefore  see  that  the  goods  are  accurately  Aveighed 
and  billed  at  the  shipping  station,  and  he  should 
see  that  the  proper  Aveight  is  in  the  i*eceipt  or  bill 
of  lading.  This  precaution  Avill  save  him  money  on 
more  than  one-half  his  express  shipments.  The 
Aveight  of  eggs  shipped  by  the  case  is.  hoAvever, 
standardized  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commi.s¬ 
sion  ;  and  the  caution  does  not  apply  to  them. 


Six  Middlemen  Handle  Apples 

On  i)age  271  Ave  printed  a  letter  from  .Tohn  E. 
Walker  of  Virginia  in  regard  to  .selling  apples. 
Here  he  is  again: 

I  very  vividly  remember  the  specimens  of  apples  that 
the  Hope  Farm  man  had  exhibited  on  a  table  at  our 
Harrisburg  meeting  in  1912.  The  mo.st  vital  question 
today  before  the  farmers  and  fruit  groAvers  of  America 
is  the  elimination  of  the  inseless  and  costly  middleman. 
Of  course,  this  change  cannot  be  brought  about  all  at 
one  time,  but  if  Ave  keep  fighting  Ave  Avill  surely  Avin  in 
the  end.  For  instance,  in  1915  I  sold  my  apples  to  a 
buyer  at  .$2.00  f.o.b.  my  loading  point.  This  buyer 
Avas  middleman  X^o.  1,  through  his  broker  here,  mid¬ 
dleman  N^o.  2,  he  sold  through  a  broker,  say  at  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.,  middleman  No.  3,  Avho  sold  to  a  jobber  Avho 
Avas  middleman  No.  4,  and  this  jobber  sold  to  the  Avhole- 
.saler,  middleman  No.  5,  who  in  turn  sold  to  the  retailer, 
middleman  N^o.  6,  before  my  apples  actually  got  to  the 
consumer.  I  have  actually  traced  shipments  and  have 
known  them  to  pa.ss  through  the  number  of  middlemen 
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above  outlined.  Such  a  condition  of  things  is  so 
absurd.  In  1910  this  same  buyer  Avould  only  offer  me 
$1.90  per  barrel  fur  what  Ave  knoAv  as  number  one 
apples,  giving  as  his  reason  that  the  crop  for  1910  Avas 
far  greater  than  that  of  1915,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
I  presA'nted  to  him  Government  reports,  the  report  of 
the  Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society  and  other  re¬ 
liable  .sources  of  information  that  I  had.  The  buyer 
not  Avautiug  to  be  convinced  I,  in  desperation,  Avas 

forced  to  go  South  and  sidl  my  oavu  apples,  and  Avas 

able  to  dispose  of  even  our  old  friend,  Ben  Davis,  at  $1.25 
per  bushel  or  .$.3.75  per  barrel ;  and  right  here  I  Avant 
to  say  a  Avord  in  defen.se  of  Ben  Davis.  Time  and 
again  I  have  had  buyers  come  into  my  cars,  sample 
V  inesijp,  Mammoth  Black  TAvig.  York  Imperial  and 
Ben  Davis,  and  then  buy  Ben  DaA’is  in  preference. 
Surely  there  is  no  accounting  for  taste.  I  appreciate 

deeply  the  splendid  Avork  that  you  and  your  associates 

are  doing.  JOHX  E.  avalker. 

Virginia. 


Notes  from  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets 

204  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City 

EGGS.— The  market  continues  firm.  Prices  have 
fiuctuated  tAvo  and  three  cents  per  dozen  during  the 
week.  Me  expect  the  market  to  go  considerably  loAver 
Avithin  the  next  Aveek.  At  this  Avriting,  fancy  State 
and  nearby  hennery  Avhites  .sell  for  45c  to  .50c;  State 
and  nearby  gathered  Avhites  40c  to  47c;  fancy  State 
and  nearby  hennery  broAvns  44c '  to  48c;  State  and 
nearby  hennery  broAvns  and  mixed  gathered  40c  to  46c. 

BUTTER. — Butter  market  unsettled.  Fancy  West¬ 
ern  creamery  44c  to  45c;  prime  to  fancy  .39c  to  4.5c; 
best  Eastern  dairy,  in  tubs.  .3.5c  to  40c:  prints  41c  to 
4.3c :  mixed  packages  .34c  to  .38c. 

CHEESE. — Prices  continue  firm  Avith  increased  re¬ 
ceipts  from  the  IVestern  coast.  NeAv  York  State  Avhole 
milk  flats,  held  specials,  2.5c  to  26o ;  prime  to  fancy 
24c  to  2.5i/^c;  fre.sh  Avhite  and  colored  flats  22c  to 
25e;  held  tAvins  241/.  to  2.5c;  Cheddars,  fre.sh  and  held, 
25e  to  25i/4c;  fancy  .single  daisies  2.5c  to  2.5i/^c;  State 
skims,  choice  and  specials,  19i/^c  to  21c;  loAver  grades 
12c  to  19c. 

LI\  E  POULTR5. — Express  receipts  of  nearb.v  liA'e 
poultry  continue  light.  Chickens  21c  to  2.3c;  foAvls 
2.3c  to  24c ;  roosters  firm  at  10c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Receipts  light  with  good 
demand.  FoavIs  2.3c  to  24c;  roasting  chicken.s  27c  to 
28c;  broilers  .30c  to  40c;  ducks  2.5c;  gee.se  21c;  tur¬ 
keys  .30c  to  .35c. 

LI\  E  CALVES. — Market  loAver  than  last  AA’eek. 
Fancy  calves  1.5c  to  15%c;  good  to  prime  ISy^c  to  15c; 
common  lli^c  to  12c;  buttermilks  7c  to  8c;  yearlings 
7c  to  7l4c. 

DRESSED  CALVES  AND  LAMBS.— Under  heavy 
receipts,  the  market  dfeclined.  Fancy  Avhite  meated 
calves  20y2C  to  21e ;  good  to  prime  19c  to  20y[C;  com¬ 
mon  18c  to  l<8i^c;  buttermilks  slow  at  .$8  to  $10  each. 

LI\ E  liAMBS  AND  SHEEP. — LiA'e  lambs  higher 
than  last  Aveek,  1.5y2C  to  15%c;  old  eAves  IVz  to  9c. 

ROASTING  PIGS  AND  DRESSED  PORK.— Good 
demand  for  roasting  pigs  Aveighiug  from  15  to  25 
pounds.  IVe  sold  one  lot  last  week  of  three  pigs,  to¬ 
tal  Aveight  91  pounds,  at  19c  per  pound.  Roasting  pigs, 
10  to  15  pounds,  each,  20e  to  21c;  15  to  20  pounds 
each,  18c  to  20c;  25  to  .35  pounds  each,  17e  to  18c; 
light  pigs,  40  to  60  pounds  each,  17c  to  18c;  medium 
hogs,  80  to  KX)  pounds  each,  16c  to  16i/4c:  dre.ssed 
hogs,  100  to  150  pounds,  15c  to  15i^c;  150  to  200 
pounds  and  over,  14c  to  15c. 

APPLES. — Apple  market  continues  firm  on  fancy 
fruit.  Fancy  BaldAvins  as  high  as  .$6.25  per  barrel; 
fancy  Greenings  $7.50.  The  receipts  are  light  and  a 
large  portion  of  these  receipts  have  been  frosted.  Fancy 
Ncav  York  State  BaldAvins  .$.5..50  to  $6.25;  “A”  grade 
$4  to  $5.50 ;  ’‘B”  and  ungraded  .$.3.50  to  .$4 ;  fancy 
Ncav  York  State  Greenings  .$5  to  $7.50;  “A”  grade  $4 
to  $7.50;  “B”  and  ungraded  .$3  to  .$5;  Northern  Spy 
$4  to  $6.50;  Meinto.sh  .$5  to  $7;  Spitzenburg  $4  to  .$6; 
Ben  Davis  .$2.75  to  .$3.75;  TAventy  Dunce  .$.3  to  $5; 
IVolf  River  .$3.50  to  .$5;  King  $.3..50  to  .$5;  Suoav  .$4 
to  $5. 

I*OTATOES  AND  VEGETABLES. — Potato  market 
is  higher  and  dealers  are  obtaining  famine  prices.  Re¬ 
ceipts  from  alt  sections  are  light.  February  20  the 
JeAvi.sh  housewives  moved  in  a  body  upon  City  Hall 
and  protested  against  the  high  prices  of  potatoes  and 
onions.  FolloAving  this,  market  declined  from  .$2  to 
$3  per  hundred  on  onions  and  from  50c  to  $1  per  barrel 
on  potatoes.  Long  Island,  barrel,  .$9  to  .$9..50;  State 
and  Maine,  165  pound  _bag.s.  .$8.75  to  ,$9 ;  Virginia  2nd 
crop,  barrel,  ,$8  to  .$9.50;  Bermuda,  second  crop,  bar¬ 
rel,  .$8  to  $9.50.  Onions — Red  and  yelloAv  $11  to  $1,3 
per  100  pound  bag;  bushel  crate  .$4  to  .$6.  Cabbage — 
State,  ton,  $125  to  $150;  Long  Island,  barrel,  .$6  to 
$7.75;  Florida,  basket,  $2.  to  .$3.50;  Carrots — State, 
100  pounds,  $2  to  $3.50.  Beans — Market  firm  and 
prices  higher  than  last  Aveek.  There  is  a  good  demand 
for  all  varieties.  MarroAv.  KXI  pounds,  $12.25  to  .$13 ; 
pea  .$12  to  $12.60;  red  kidney  $12  to  .$13;  red  mar- 
roAV  ,$10  to  $11;  yelloAV  eye  .$9.50  to  .$10..50. 

HONEY  AND  MAPLE  SYRUP.— No.  1  Clover 
comb  honey,  lb.,-  15c  to  16c ;  lower  grades  14c  to  15c ; 
extracted  buckwheat  in  good  demand  and  scarce,  7c  to 
8c  pound.  Maple  syrup  in  good  demand  at  $1.2,5  gallon. 

HIDES. — No.  1  calf  skins,  .50c ;  No.  2  calf  skins 
48c;  bob  skins  $2  to  .$2.25  each;  heaA’y  kips  $6  to  $7 
each;  cowhides.  No.  1,  20c;  ordinary,  lOe  to  18c; 
horse  hides  .$4  to  $.S  each. 
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‘Ghe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  3,  1917, 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Spring 

Now  faiU’s  tlio  Iasi,  long  streak  of  snow 
Now  Iwairgeons  evt'ry  innzo  of  ((iiick 
Atiout  the  flowering  s<inares.  and  tliii  k 
I'.y  ashen  roots  the  violets  hlow. 

Now  rings  the  woodland  l<iiid  and  long, 
'I'he  distance*  takes  a  lovelier  line. 

And  drowned  in  yonder  living  blue 
"I’he  lark  becomes  a  sightl<*ss  song. 

Now  diince  the  lights  on  lawn  and  lea 
'I'he  fl(K*ks  an*  whiter  down  tin*  vale, 
And  milkier  every  milky  sail 
<  >n  winding  stream  or  distant  sea  ; 

Where  now  the  s'eainew  pipes.  e»r  div(*.s 
In  yemder  greening  gleam,  and  fly 
The  hapjiy  i)irds,  that  change  th<‘ir  sky 
'I'o  build  and  brood,  that  live  their  lives 

I’rom  land  to  land  ;  and  in  my  bre.ist 
Spring  weakens  too;  and  my  regret 
l•ecolnes  an  April  violet 
-Vnd  buds  jind  blossoms  like  the  rest. 

-  'rennyson. 

A.mono  ever-hlooming  loses  we  must 
try  this  sea.son  arc  Duchess  of  Wellieg- 
ton,  chronn*  y(*lli»w  shad(*d  with  orange; 
Old  (fold,  cojipery  orange;  Laur(*nt  ('arle, 
I'eddish  carmine;  («(K)rge  .\rends.  d(*- 
scribed  as  a  i»ink  Frau  Druschki;  Itetty, 
coppery  rose  shaded  with  gold;  Louise 
('jitherine  Hr(*slau,  shi-im|i  piid<  shaded 
with  yellow;  I'harisaer,  rosy  white  shaded 
with  salmon;  .1.  L.  Mock,  rose*  pink,  large 
and  shaitely.  We  are  told  th,‘it  Hetty 
does  not  bloom  very  freely  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  season,  but  it  gives  a 
<iuantity  of  fine  flowers  toward  Autumn, 
continuing  to  the  end  of  the  .sejismi. 

So.Mic  old  farm  gardens  still  show  a 
str:iggling  moss  I’ose  bush,  but  thes(* 
(piitint  old-fashioned  roses  jire  out  of  place 
in  a  formal  rose  garden,  and  (dten  give 
poor  results  because  they  are  i)runed  too 
much.  Moss  ro.s(*s,  as  a  class.  re(iuire 
very  little  |)runing ;  old  wood  should  be 
<-ut  out,  and  the  gi*owlli  of  tin*  previous 
y«*ar  cut  back  a  trifle.  Some  moss  roses 
are  not  very  well  moss(*d,  hut  the  old 
v.-irieties  (’rested  Moss,  deep  pink,  and 
Countess  de  Murinais,  white,  large,  are 
be;tutifully  crested  with  “moss.”  The 
old-fashioned  striped  innk  and  white  <-ab- 
biige  or  Provence  rose  is  attractive  with 
tin*  mosse.s ;  York  and  Tauicasti*!'  is  the 
(dd  English  variety,  but  we  have  a  sim¬ 
ilar  rose,  rath(*r  larger,  under  tin*  name 
of  (Jloria  Mundi.  W»*  do  not  know 
whether  the.se  stri|)(‘d  hardy  roses  are 
still  carried  by  American  nurserymen; 
ours  came  from  Ireland. 

* 

Wi;  have  long  been  looking  for  a  n*- 
liiibly  hardy  yellow  climbing  rose,  and  we 
are  told  that  the  new  .\viat(*iu-  Hleriot 
will  till  this  want.  It  has  handsome 
foliage  and  clusters  of  double  saffron  yel¬ 
low  flowers,  and  all  accounts  of  it  are 
so  favorable  that  we  must  try  it.  At 
present  our  best  yellow  climber  is  (lar- 
denia,  which  is  almost  orange  in  bud,  but 
like  many  others,  fades  out  to  white  when 
open.  The  single  rose  American  Pillar, 
cerise  with  white  eye  and  conspicuous 
gedden  stamens,  is  so  free  in  bloom  and 
gr<»wth.  so  hardy,  and  so  showy  in  bloom, 
th.it  it  cannot  be  too  freely  iilanted.  Sil¬ 
ver  Moon  and  Dr.  W.  ^’an  Fleet  are  so 
much  superior  to  the  ordinary  Hamblers 
that  they  should  be  given  preference  to 
them  ;  yet  the  familiar  Dorothy  P(*rkins, 
planted  everywhere,  is  so  generous  of  its 
lovely  flowers  that  every  farm  home 
should  have  it,  especially  in  some  place 
where  it  may  ramble  at  will.  It  roots 
.so  easily  that  one  may  literally  grow  miles 
of  it  from  one  plant.  The  White  Doro¬ 
thy  Perkins  is  eiiually  meritoi'ious. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

“fdiadow  Lawn  green”  is  a  new  color 
shown  freely  in  millinery,  collar.s,  trim¬ 
mings  and  dress  fabrics.  It  is  a  bright 
shade,  approaching  jade  gr<*en.  but  rather 
deeper. 

Can  openers  begin  at  nine  cents,  but 
one  offered  at  91  cents  is  described  as 
absolutely  indestructible.  This  is  .shaped 
like  heavy  pruning  shears,  with  long  curv¬ 
ing.  pointed  blades,  and  will  open  any 
kind  of  can.  Some  of  these  tools  will 
only  operate  on  a  round  c:in.  and  it  is 
wiser  to  select  one  that  will  woik  on 


both  round  and  srpiare  containers.  One 
handy  idne-cent  (ran  opener  includes  a 
corkscrew.  ^ 

'I’his  is  an  unlucky  year  to  break  a 
mirror;  i)rices  are  advancing  enormously, 
and  some  of  the  large  stores  decline  to 
take  oi-dcrs  in  advance  hecau.se  they  find 
if  diflicult  to  replace  their  stock. 

Pillows  of  live  geese  feathers,  three 
jiounds,  size  l'2x2.S  inches,  are  .$3.75  each 
for  all  juire  white  feathers;  .$3  for  the 
.same  grade,  including  some  colored  feath¬ 
ers.  'I'hese  are  in  blue-and-Avhite  tick¬ 
ing  of  go(Kl  (piality  ;  fan(*y  flowered  tick¬ 
ing  is  2.5  cents  extra.  Pillows  of  feathers 
mix(*d  with  down  are  .$3.92;  pure  down 
pillows  are  .$4.75  up.  There  are  pillows 


The  Rural  Patterns 


In  ordering  give  number  of  pattern  and  size 
desired.  Price  of  each  pattern  15  cents. 


9316— Girl’s  Coat,  panel,  sizes  2(i  to  36 
sizes  8  to  14  years.  waist  measure. 


of  ‘‘mixed”  feathers,  not  go<)S<*.  as  low  as 
.$L.50. 

In  new  bathroom  fittings  there  is  great 
variety  in  white  enamel(*d  metal ;  this  is 
heavy  enamel,  recommended  for  its  wear¬ 
ing  (pialities.  It  is  d(*arer  than  nickel; 
a  glass  holder  of  nickel,  for  screwing  to 
the  wall,  was  44  cents,  while  the  same 
article  in  enamel  was  .$1.19. 

.\fghan  blankets  of  heavy  honeycomb 
cotton  are  .$2..59.  They  are  nice  looking, 
in  block  checks  of  pink  and  white  or 
blue  and  white,  bound  with  taffeta,  and 
wash  perfectly. 

Hath  mats  of  heavy  cotton  with  a  tex- 
tun^  like  felt  are  44  cents;  they  are 
printed  in  white  on  a  ground  of  pink, 
blue,  green  or  tan. 

Caramel  Custard 

For  caramel  custard  asked  for  by  Mrs. 
(L  S.,  page  1375,  put  %  cup  sugar  in  a 
siiider  or  fryingpan.  Do  not  add  water 
but  dissolve  the  sugar  over  the  fire  till 
it  melts  and  is  a  .straw-colored  liciuid. 
I’our  this  into  a  l^/^-pt.  melon  mold, 
turning  it  so  that  you  have  a  thin  coat¬ 
ing  of  caramel  all  over  the  inside  of  the 
mold.  You  will  have  to  work  (luickly  or 
Hu*  caramel  will  become  hard  and  brit¬ 
tle  b(*fore  it  gets  really  cold.  For  the 
custard  b(*at  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  five 
are  better,  add  Vi  cup  sugar  and  pinch 
.salt.  Add  one  pint  milk  and  teaspoon 
vanilla.  Mix  thoroughly  and  turn  into 
the  mold,  set  in  pan  of  hot  water  and 
bake  ni  oven  till  jelly-like  and  firm. 
Try  by  running  a  spoon  in  the  center,  if 
it  comes  out  milky  it  is  not  done.  lYhen 
done  .set  aside  to  cool.  To  serve  slip  out 
into  a  dish.  axxa  p.  t.overi\g. 


Boys’ Bloases,  Special 


These  3  Blouses,  2  in  \(J»|  |A 
Light  Coloringfs,  1  dark  /  vHlv 

One  of  the  best  offer*  of  its  kind  we  have  ever 
been  able  to  make.  The  Blouse.*  are  of  a  quality 
found  in  moit  stores  at  50c  each.  We  will  sell  them 
only  in  lots  of  3  in  one  size;  2  in  light  colorings, 
I  in  dark  effects — our  selection.  The  patterns  are 
all  neat  and  pretty  and  we  know  you  will  be 
pleased.  Sizes  8  to  15  years.  The  3,  deliv¬ 
ered  free  for;fi.io.  Can  be  returned  AT  ONCE 
if  not  satisfactory  and  money  will  be  promptly  re¬ 
funded. 


STRAWBRIDGE  &  CLOTHIER 
PHILADELPHIA 


Comfort  Moor  Closetl 

jdorless  Sanitai^y  Germ^^rpof  1 

Every  home  without  sewer¬ 
age  needs  one.  Most  con¬ 
venient,  meritorious  home 
necessity  in  a  century.  A  boon 
to  sick  people.  Can  bo  placed 
anywhere  in  bouse. 

Abolish  Outdoor 
Closet 

Put  a  warm  Comfort  Toilet  in 
tour  homo,  a  guarantee  of 
noalthy,  sanitary  conditions. 

Corm-iife  killed  by  ohomicals 
in  retort.  Emptied  once  a 
month — no  trouble.  Needs  no 
other  attention.  Boards  of 
jloalth  endorse  it.  Write  now  for  literature. 


.CHtMlcifL 

RtTOKT 


Ji' 


(SENT  ON  30  DAYS 

FREE  Trial 


priees,  etc.  Agent*  W*nled— Exclusive  territory. 

COMFORT  CHEMICAL  CLOSET  CO/^^OLEDoroHiS 


POWER  WASHER 

WOMANS \ 
FRIEND 


A  REAL 

POWER  WASHER 

Round  rubber  rubs  the  clothes,  turns  them  over 
and  over  and  forces  the  hot,  soapy  water  through 
them.  Washes  tub  full  perfectly  clean  In  5  minutes. 
No  wringers  to  shift.  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
Special  Tow  price  to  Introduce.  Catalogue  Free. 

BLUFFTON  MFC  Co.  B0XF87BLUFFT0N,  OHIO. 


SAVE  10  CENTS 

GILLIES 

BROKEN 


A  POUND-USING 


From  Wholesaler  Direct 

SMAI.Land  broken  beans 
of  regular  Soc  Coffee. 

6  pounds  delivered  FREE 
within  300  tulles,  10  pounds 
delivered  within  1000 miles. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded. 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO..  233-239  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 

Established  77  Years 


Pound.  Bean  or  Ground 


MAY  GARDEN 
ORANGE  PEKOE  Tea 

Send  10  cents  and  we  will  send  yon  h.v  Parcel  Post 
prepaid,  sample  of  this  Tea,  good  for  "6  cups.  If  you 
try  this  Delicious  Tea  you  will  certainly  want  more. 


McKinney  &  CO.,  Dept.  C,  Binghamton,  N.  Y 


INDOOR 

CHEMICAL 


CLOSET 


No  smeUg  no  frormsg  sanitary.  Uso  in  any 
room.  Needs  no  plumbintr*  seworaRo  or  run¬ 
ning  water.  ChcmicalR  in  closet  kill  ^orms. 
l^no  for  tho  eick  and  old  folks. 

DESTROY  OUTDOOR  CLOSET 

Putinawarm,  Indoor  Sanitary  Closet.  Empty 
twice  monthly,  only  attention  noooasary.  Satis- 
fiod  lasers  and  Boards  of  lioalth  onaorHO  it. 

F'ully  6uarantee<i.  30  DAYS*  FREE  TRIAL. 

Write  now  for  FRRE  LITEltATURK. 

JANUARY  CLOSET  CO.,  63  Colton  Bldg.,  TOLEDO,, 


THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

■■■  Gombault’s 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


—  It  I  fl  pe  ne- 
■  111  tratin^g  sooth¬ 
ing  and  healhifTy 
X|1  A  for  all  Old  Sores. 
lIlC  DrtiiseS)  or 
Wounds,  Felons,  Bolls, 
lliisMd^sa  Coins  and 
nUlllan  Riiiiiona. 
CAUSTIC  BAUSAM  has 
Dstsitf  equal  a<« 

DUQj  a  Btnimcnt. 


We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  from  its  ex¬ 
ternal  use.  Persistent, 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 

ailStiffJoints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS -STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

I  Cortihlllg  Tex.--*‘One  boUle  Caustic  Balsam  did 
iny  ihfuinutlsim  nioi-6  good  than  $120.00  pnid  In 
doctor's  hillB. **  0110  A.  BE^  KU, 

Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggints,  or  sent 
by  US  express  prepaid.  AVrite  f»>r  Booklet  K. 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Cleveland, 0. 


“OnilPU  nu  DSTC”  (*0(13  RATS,  MICE,  Basra. 

nUUun  UR  nn  I  d  Dou’C  PIo  in  the  Uouso. 

Unbeatable  Kxtormlnator.  Prairie  Dogs,  Gophers, 

Ground  Hogs.  Chipmunks,  Weasels,  Squirrels,  (.’rows. 
Dawks,  etc.  Tho  Itecocmized  Standard  Exterminator 
at  Drug  &  Country  Stores.  Economy  SIxoo  25c.  60o. 
Small  1.70.  Used  tho  World  Over.  Used  by  U.  8.  Gov  t. 
Rough  on  Rats  Novor  Falls.  Refuse  A-Lh  Substitutes. 

MAPLE  SYRUP  MAKERS ! 

With  The  GRIMM  Evaporator 

you  will  make  bet¬ 
ter  syrup  with  leiis 
fuel  and  labor  than 
with  aiiv  other  hvh- 
tcm.  Will  last  life 
time.  Made  in  23 
dilTercnt  sixes. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  staie^ nuiiil>er  of  trees  you  tap. 

Grimm  Manufacturing  Co., 

S24  Champlain  Ave.,  N.  W..  Cleveland,  O. 


Factory 


Prices 

Save  $5  to  $23 


Freight  Paid — A  Y ear’s  Trial 

Save  from  $5  to  $23  by  buying  direct  from  factory. 
65  years’  reputation  back  of  every  stove.  Our  long 
experience  and  big  output  gives  you  a  bettor  stove 
or  range  at  less  cost. 

Gold  Coin  Stoves  and  Ranges 

Use  one  for  a  year— money  refunded  if  it  ^oesn't 
prove  al)solutely  satisfactory.  We  pay  freight, 
(fuarantco  safe  delivery  and  send  every  stove  ready 
to  set  up.  Big  Free  Catalog — Send  for  it  now. 
See  why  improved  features  of  Gold  Coin  Stoves  help 
you  save  fuel  and  bako  better.  Write  today. 

I  GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO..  3  Oak  St.,  Troy.  N.  Y.  I 


Indoor  Closet 


.More  Comfortable, 
Healthful,  Convement 


niiminatos  tho  out-door 
privy,  open  vault  and  cess¬ 
pool,  which  are  brooding 
places  for  germs.  Have  a 
vr  a  r  m ,  sanitary,  odorless 
toilet  right  in  your  house. 
Ho  going  out  in  cold  weather. 
A  boon  to  invalids.  Endorsed 
t>y  State  Boards  of  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 

Put  It  Anywhere  In  .The  House 
The  germs  are  killed  by  a  chemical  prooOBS  In 
water  in  the  container,  which  you  empty  once  a 
month.  Absolutely  no  odor.  Ho  more  trouble 
to  empty  than  ashes.  Closet  absolutely  guaran* 
toed.  Write  for  full  description  and  price. 

ROWE  SANITART  MFQ  CO,  39G  B.ROWE  BLOO.,  DETROIT, 

Ask  ohont  the  Ro-San  Washstand— Hot  and  Cold  MlfiU 
Running  Water  Witboat  PlombinK  


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 


Landscape  Gardening,  Parsons .  2.00 

Lawn  Making,  Barron .  1.10 

Fertilizers  and  Crops,  Van  Slyke _  2.50 

Weeds  of  Farm  and  Garden,  Paniiuel  1.60 

Book  of  Wheat,  Dondllnger .  2.00 

Buccessful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard..  1.00 
Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King....  1.60 

Study  of  Corn,  Sboesuiith . 60 

The  Soil,  King .  1.50 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
833  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Let 

US  refer  you  to  Kalamazoo 
owners  in  your  own  town  and  show 
you  what  a  real  money-saving  offer , 
we  can  make.  Write  today — get 
our  catalog — see  color  illustrations 
of  beautiful  ranges  with  latest  fea- 

ttire.s. white  enamel  spla.shtr  backs,  etc,, 
and  at  money-saving  prices. 


Direct | 
From  Manufacturers 

Highest  quality  always  at  whole-  j 
sale  prices.  80  days’  trial.  Write  today— 
learn  about  Kalamazoo  quality  and  save 
money. Complete  stocks.  Every  style  ready 

to  ship.  Ask  for  Catalog  No,  114 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 
Mfrs.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

gtuveo,  lUngeSg  (ias  RangeB,  Furuacos^ 
Metal  White  tloftmeled  Kitchen 
i^binets* 


Sostalogt — 
please  eay  which  you  want. 


Quick  Shipment  Ijfvve^  Freight ' 


A  Kaienvaz^. 

Rraiatrml  Direct  to  You 
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Some  Unskilled  Gardening 

Calendulas  had  never  particularly  ap- 
I)ealed  to  my  fancy,  but  I  chanced  to  pick 
a  stalk  of  seed  in  a  friend’s  garden,  and 
so  had  Calendulas  in  my  own  border  the 
past  season.  They  came  into  flower  just 
when  we  were  looking  for  fresh  material 
for  bovKiuets.  and  I  think  it  was  the 
bright  and  cheerftil  green  of  the  stalks 
and  leaves  which  pleased  the  eye  almost 
as  much  as  the  clear  lemou-yellow  of  the 
flowers.  The  way  the  Calendulas  stood 
by  us  even  after  frosts  were  an  almost 
nightly  occurrence  (piitc  won  my  heart  to 
them.  Each  morning  it  seemed  as  if  they 
would  have  succumbed,  but  it  was  well 
on  toward  Thanksgiving  when  I  could 
still  pick  a  handful  of  their  pretty  golden 
disks  set  in  crisp  even  foliage.  The  Gail- 
lardias  were  still  making  a  brave  effort 
to  flower,  but  their  blossoms  were  ragged 
and  less  fleshy  looking  than  the  Calendu¬ 
las. 

In  the  r'aH  of  1915  I  bought  a  packet 
of  seed  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  colum¬ 
bine,  sowing  some  in  the  open  gi-ound  and 
keeping  part  for  Spring  planting,  as  I 


ing  a  stalk  for  the  house  that  would 
not  wilt  and  fail  to  hold  up  its  head. 

This  refusal  to  become  decorative  in¬ 
doors  is  quite  in  contrast  to  the  Gladio¬ 
lus.  What  dear  plants  they  are  for  long- 
continued  blooming  in  water  !  Some  lovely 
pink  ones  and  others,  white  with  crimson 
throats,  made  a  pretty  dash  of  color  in 
the  sitting-room  for  a  week  or  two  after 
bringing  in.  Always  it  is  a  comfort  to 
have  extra  bulbs  set  in  back  corners  or 
among  vegetables  where  one  does  not 
mind  cutting  the  flower  stalks  for  bou- 
(piets. 

Some  dwarf  morning-glories  sown  to 
cover  an  exposed  place  where  there  was 
no  turf  proved  useless  for  the  purpose,  as 
their  blossoms  seemed  inconspicuous  and 
the  whole  plants  made  little  show.  But 
at  the  last  moment  we  began  appreciating 
them  as  cut  flowers.  In  October  their 
pretty  chalices,  white  with  deep  blue 
edges,  had  an  almost  Springtime  look,  for 
there  were  no  other  blue  flowers  to  be 
had.  We  found  that  the  branches  would 
keep  opening  blossoms  day  after  day,  and 
That  they  did  not  close  as  promptly  as 


sown  in  boxes  in  April  made  but  a  plant 
or  two,  but  later  I  found  little  plants 
where  seed  had  been  s<‘atter(‘d  in  a  shel¬ 
tered  i)lace,  and  in  August  behold  a  row 
of  little  Columbines  in  another  forgotten 
part  of  the  border.  Transplanted  to  the 
garden  these  have  made  fine  bushy  plants. 
Ry  Autumn  the  double  white  columbines 
transplanted  early  in  the  season  sulked 
as  if  determined  to  die,  then  grew  hope¬ 
fully  leafy,  but  finally  decided  that,  come 
whiit  would,  they  were  biennials,  and 
would  die,  it  being  their  second  season. 
So  they  gave  up  and  disajtpeared,  flower¬ 
less.  Yet  the  catalogs  describe  them  as 
hardy  garden  perennials  forming  perma¬ 
nent  clumps.  Hereafter  I  shall  not  try 
transplanting  them  in  Spring,  as  the  or¬ 
deal  comes  too  near  their  flowering  sea¬ 
son. 

Snapdragons  seem  another  sort  of  i)er- 
ennial  .seed  easy  to  make  germinate,  but 
larkspurs  have  .so  far  dis:ii)pointed  mo. 

The  hollyhock,  if  loft  undisturbed, 
makes  a  taj)  root  reaching  deep  and  not 
easily  transpliinted,  but  being  such  sturdy 
creatures  they  recover  from  a  good  deal 
of  wilting  and  sulkine.ss.  Three  clumps 
which  I  made  by  transplanting  what  were 
seedlings  of  the  year  before  finally  recov¬ 
ered  their  thrifty  green  and  gave  us  tall 
stalks  of  bloom  lasting  in  i)icture.squo 
grace  till  fi’osts  came.  Yet,  it  is  Ixdter 
to  sow  where  they  are  to  stand,  though 
my  clumijs  were  made  by  digging  out  gen¬ 
erous  places  in  the  turf  where  the  lawn 
mower  ran  around  them  all  Summer,  and 
one  would  scarcely  like  having  beds  of 
seedlings  all  the  previous  .sea.son  in  such 
a  idace.  Of  course,  we  made  the  ground 
rich  by  putting  in  fre.sh  .soil  and  compost. 
Once  the  hollyhocks  are  under  way  their 
big  leaves  keep  the  gra.ss  and  weeds  down 
and  they  need  no  further  care.  And  what 
is  jjrettier  for  ii  bold  and  decorative  ef¬ 
fect?  Some  that  I  transplanted  to  the 
garden  were  of  little  use  for,  try  as  I 
Would,  rainy  weather,  early  mornings,  af¬ 
ter  dark,  never,  could  I  be  sure  of  pick¬ 


little  effect  for  a  time,  but  of  cour.se.  a 
real  freeze  will  make  an  end  of  them.  We 
must  grow  some  next  year  for  late  bou¬ 
quets,  but  any  corner  of  the  garden  will 
an.swer,  as  they  come  uj)  promptly  after 
sow'ing  and  need  only  to  be  kept  weeded. 

The  new  glass  flower-holders,  that  can 
be  placed  in  any  flat  dish  or  bowk  help 
one  to  enjoy  any  little  handful  of  deli¬ 
cate  flowers  as  an  arrangement  in  vases, 
the  blo.s.soins  standing  upright  with  their 
foliage,  as  if  growing  in  a  pool  of  water, 
seem  quite  at  home  ami  show  , their  na¬ 
tive  grace  and  charm.  We  liked  to  have 
something  fresh  for  our  ►Summer  guests 
each  morning  at  breakfast — now  a  few 
fairy  lilies  (Zephyranthes)  then  pansies, 
again  poppie.s,  sometimes  all  of  one  color 
and  next  time  of  Viirious  shades  and 
marking.s.  It  was  interesting  to  run  out 
each  morning  to  see  what  would  offer  it¬ 
self  from  the  jjarden  or  flow(>r  borders. 
The  blocks  of  heavy  glass,  pierced  with 
hole.s,  cost  from  25  cents  up.  Last  season 
and  those  we  have  bought  for  friends 
have  seemed  to  give  a  g(H)d  deal  of  plea.s- 
ure.  The  early  Spring  flowers  are  charm¬ 
ing  in  them,  even  two  or  three  daffodils 
with  their  leaves  making  a  pretty  bit 
of  out  of  doors.  prtidknce  pkimkose. 


Table  Talk 

“There  are  just  two  things  I  wai 
to  ask  you  about,  Patty.”  IMrs.  Brow 
(ait  into  this  talk,  holding  up  a  spoonf 
of  cherri(‘S  half  way  to  its  destinatio 
*TIow  did  you  fix  these  cherries — they’ 
delicious,  and  I‘d  like  to  know  your  r 
cipe  for  this  cake — it’s  new  to  me?” 

,  Patty  b-aimed.  “I  made  a  pie  for  di 
ner  and  ju.st  adchal  a  cuiiful  of  sugi 
to  the  left-over  cherrie.s — I  never  sweet< 
pie  cherries  when  I  can  them — ai 
cooked  them  with  a  couple  of  tablespoo 
fills  of  gelatine.” 

“Why,  I  never  thought  of  doing  that 
exclaimed  Hattie  I).,  who,  with  her  hu 
band,  was  making  a  little  farewell  vis 
and  had  been  pr'rsuaded  to  stay  for  su 


per.  “Why  don’t  you  sweeten  the  cher¬ 
ries  when  you  do  them  up?” 

“Because  these  sour  Montmorency  cher¬ 
ries  keep  just  a.s  well  without  sugar,  and 
really  taste  more  like  fresh-picked  fruit 
in  a  pie.  One  cup  of  sugar  to  a  pie  I 
use.” 

“No\v  about  the  cake?”  insisted  Mrs. 
Brown. 

“Oh,  do  you  really  like  this  cake?  It’s 
an  eggless  brand— one  that  my  neighbor 
makes  for  her  Summer  •boarders,  and  so 
simple  I  won’t  have  ,to  write  anything 
dpwn  for  you.  One  and  a  half  cupfuls 
of  light  brown  sugar,  one-half  cupful  of 
butter,  one  cupful  of  .sour  milk  or  coffee, 
one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  scant ;  one-half 
teaspoonful  each  of  cinnamon,  nutmeg, 
cloves  and  salt.  I  addend  the  juice  of  half 
a  lemon,  and  a  cupful  of  nuts  or  raisins 
may  be  put  iu.” 

“I  like  it  just  as  well  without  them. 
We  surely  are  not  reducing  the  cost  of 
living  by  leaving  out  eggs  only  to  add 
nuts  and  raisins,”  declared  Mrs.  Brown. 
“It  seems  to  me  that  our  friends  ai’e  living 
pretty  high  if  they  were  not  expecting 
company  to-day,  or  else  we  are  eating 
their  Sunday  dinner!  Fried  chicken  with 
rice,  elderberry  and  currant  jelly,  too ; 
something  I  never  make.  How  did  you 
manage  to  have  currants  in  elderberry 
time,  Patty?” 

“.lust  canned  some  currant  juice  and 
saved  it.  Elderberries  won’t  ‘jell’  alone, 
you  know ;  neither  would  you  like  the 
flavor.  I  also  save  elderberry  juice  ,to 
put  with  crabapples  and  (piinces.  We 
have  loads  of  elderberries  in  the  pasture 
lot.  We  have  always  let  the  neighbors 
have  them,  but  last  season  I  discovered 
how  good  they  are  when  mixed  with  an 
acid  fruit. 

“As  for  the  chickens,  we  were  literally 
presented  with  two  dozen.  Summer- 
hatched.  Our  old  hen  came  out  of  the 
jieach  oi'chard  with  12  and  another 
hatched  out  12  down  by  the  lake,  and 
not  one  of  them  all  was  lost,  drowned 
or  stolen.”  docia  dykens. 

Glen  House  Flannel  Cakes. — Put  two 
ounces  of  butter  into  a  pint  of  hot  milk 
and  let  it  melt,  then  add  a  pint  of  rich 
cold  milk,  four  well  beaten  .eggs,  a  tea¬ 
spoon  of  salt,  a  half  yeast  cake  dissolved 
in  half  a  ciip  of  cold  water  and  sufficient 
flour  to  make  a  stiff  batter.  ►Set  it  in  a 
warm  place  three  hours  to  rise ;  then  fry 
the  cakes  on  a  hot  greased  griddle  and 
serve  with  hot  maple  syru]),  fre.sh  butter 
or  whipped  cream. 


JOS.  H.  BLACK, 
SON  &  CO. 

NURSERYMEN 


For  forty  year*  we  have  been  sending 
out  fruit  trees  from  these  nurseries  and 
number  among  our  present  customers  some 
who  bought  of  us  in  those  early  years  and 
many  tons  and  grandsons  of  those  patrons. 
Other  people  may  grow  as  good  trees  but 
none  give  any  better  results. 

We  offer; 

PEACH  on  natural  N,  C.  stocks 
CHERRIES — on  Mazzard  stocks 
PLUMS  —  on  Myrabolan  stocks 
APPLES  —  on  best  crab  stocks 

Quinces  and  sinall  fruits  of  the 
very  best  varieties. 

In  Ornamentals  we  have  a  fine  complete 
line  of  the  best  and  hardiest  varieties. 
Send  for  our  catalog. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO. 

HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRIES 

THE  MONEY-MAKING  CROP 
.1.  T.  Gurrlnon  Huyu :  Send  name  and  address  and  I  will 
muid  you  free  book  brimful  of  inforinalion  on  STKAW- 
IJEKKY  CULTURE— told  in  a  way  you  cun  understand— 
60  years  of  practical  experience  growintr  for  market— to¬ 
gether  witlr  Catalogne  describing  niy  big  4— Selecteci  and 
Hred-np  plants- EARLY,  MID  SKA.SON,  LATE,  EV'ER- 
liEARlNO.  Newest  and  l)c8t.  Write  today. 

J.  T.  GARRI.SON  &  SONS 
(Nurseries  at  Bridgeton,  N.  J.)  Woodstown,  N.  J. 


Standard  Fruit  Books 

Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard _ $1.00 


The  Nursery  Book.  Bailey .  1,60 

The  Pruning  Book.  Bailey .  1.50 

American  Fruit  Culturisl.  Thomas....  2,60 

Citrus  Fruits.  Hume . 2.60 

California  Fruits.  Wiokson .  3,00 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees.  Waugh . 60 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture.  Waugh .  1.60 

Fruit  Ranching  in  British  Columbia. 

Bealby  .  1.60 

Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book  . .  2.00 


Live  Stock  —  Poultry 


Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals. 

Plumb  . $2.00 

Poultry  Feeding  and  Management. 

Dryden  .  1.60 

Swine  in  America.  Coburn .  2.60 

Di.seases  of  Animals.  Mayo .  1.60 

Principles  of  Breeding.  Davenport . 2.60 


FOR  SALE  BY 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th St.,  NewYork 


LY 

Though  your  city 
relations  envy  that 
splendid  spring  or  \  \\ 

well  water  you 
have  on  the  farm.,  they  always' 
say^^Yes,  it  is  wonderful  water 
but  you  have  to  carry  itY 

Every  farm  can  have  running 

water  in  the  house  just  like  city  people. 

A  Milwaukee  Air  Power  Water  System 
puts  it  there  at  a  cost  that  is  well  within 
the  means  of  every  land  owner. 

An  abundance  of  water  always  available  just  by  turn¬ 
ing  a  faucet  makes  the  housework  so  much  easier.  Then  you  can 
have  a  bathroom  and  inside  toilet.  You  can  have  all  the  hot  water 
you  can  use  without  heating  it  in  pans  or  kettles.  You  can  have 
water  for  cooking  and  washing  and  scrubbing — tons  of  it — hard  or 
soft — anywhere  you  want  it. 

The  Milwaukee  System  also  supplies  water  for  the 
stock  in  the  barn,  for  sprinkling  the  garden,  for  the  dairy — and  for 
many  other  uses.  It  saves  a  lot  of  time  and  hard  work  about  both 
the  house  and  the  barn.  And  it  is  as  simple,  reliable  and  easy  to 
handle  as  any  other  farm  machinery. 

We  have  a  book,  “PRIVATE  WATER  SYSTEMS,” 

that  tells  you  all  about  it.  Write  today  for  a  FREE  copy.  It’s 
interesting  reading. 

MILWAUKEE  AIR  POWER  PUMP  CO. 

863  THIRD  STREET  20  MILWAUKEE,  V/IS. 
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UNICORN 

MAKES  WONDERFUL 
MILK  RECORDS 


^The  3  highest  Holstein  year  rec¬ 
ords  in  Indiana  made  with  Unicorn. 
<IlHighest  analysis  and  digestibility 
of  any  officially  tested  ration. 
^Contains  no  hay  or  cheap  fillers. 
Makes  milk  at  less  cost  than  any 
other  feed  or  ration. 

1^  Copy  of  Cow  Tester* 

r  rCC  Manual  with  useful  tables 

^Write  today  number  of  cows 
and  breed  your  own  and  get  copy. 

CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Pure  Feeds 

P.  O.  Box  815R  -  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Upward  TRIAL 

Jhne/dcaTt 

FUUY 

GUARANTEED 

CREAM 


SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  tosend 
new,  well  made,  easy  runninsr, 
perfect  skimming  separator  for 
|lfi.96.  Closely  skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Makes  heavy  or  liftht  cream. 
Different  from  picture,  which 
illustrates  larger  capacity  ma¬ 
chines.  Sec  our  easy  plan  of 

Monthly  Payments 

Bowl  a  sanitary  marvel,  easily 
cleaned.  Whether  dairy  is  largo 
or  small,  write  for  free  catalog 
and  monthly  payment  plan. 

Western  orders  filled  from 
W estern  points. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Bos  3075,  Bainbridge,  N.  T. 


Cooked  feed  means  bigger  profit*  from  your 
horses,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  and  poultry.  The  feed 
tastes  lietter,  is  more  digestible,  bigger  in  bulk  and 
more  nourishing. 

FARMER’S  FAVORITE” 

Feed  Cooker  and  Boiler 

Take  the  chill  off  water  in  winter 
aud  feed  cooked  vegetables  and 
gr.ain.  Use  it  to  boil  sap,  render 
bird,  sterilize  milk  cans,  boll  spi  ay- 
iiig  mixtures,  etc.  AVill  boll  four 
bushels  of  potatoes  in  ten  minutes. 
Cooks  quickly.  I.ittle  fuel— cobs 
to  chunks.  25  to  100  gal.  capacity— 
six  sizes.  Set  up  anywhere.  Guar¬ 
anteed  everywhere.  Interesting, 
convincing  circulars  free. 

LEWIS  MFC.  CO. 

*2-76  Owgo  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y  .  J 


SICK  BEASTS 

BOOK  on  treatment  of  Horses,  Cows, 
Sheep,  Dogs  and  other  animals,  sent 
free.  Humphreys’  Homeopathic  Vet- 
erinary  Medicines,  156  William  St,,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


^  A  P  R  OF  I  T 

of  per  eow  per  yf'' 

in  a  grade  Guernsey  herd  in  'ij;, 

The  pure  bred  Oiiornoey  Bull  <‘><1  it 
Write  US  for  a  tree  pocket  herd  book  an*!  merature. 
Amer.  Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  BoxR,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS  send  for  sale  list 

Edwin  B.  Maule  -  Coatesville,  Pa. 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEYS  FOR  SALE 

A  few  youiiE,  registereii  Guernsey  COWS.  Also  regis¬ 
tered  Guernsey  lULL  CALVES  that  should  IMPROVE  TOUR  HERD. 
Our  herd  is  healthy,  well  bred,  practical  and  tuberculin 
tested.  Prices  sensible  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Tell  us  your  wants  and  write  for  partieulare. 

Morell  Smith,  Supt.,  Monhasset,  Lono  Island,  New  York 


JERSEYS 


of  Sophie  Tormentor  blood,  the 
riC^IStCrBU  U  BTSCyS  world’s  best.  Young  bulls,  heifers, 
calves,  and  a  few  good  cows.  0.  J.  KEHEPP,  McVeylown,  Peiui'i 


«* 


QUAL1TY”= 


FOR  SALE 

826  lbs.  1-oz.  b 
great-grandam 
lbs.  7-oz..  test 
grand  am  737 
Register  of  Me 
E.  W.  MOSHER. 


Jersey  Bull  Calf,  .5  months  old. 
Oam’s  authenticated  record, 
utter:  grandam  744  lbs.  13-oz.: 
612  lbs.  2-oz.  Sire’s  dam,  608 
began  at  1.3  yrs.  7  mos.  of  age; 
lbs.;  14  in  his  pedigree  in 
rit.  He’s  a  good  one.  Address, 

Brightside  Farms,  AURORA,  N.  Y. 


IlFa?mfr’?Prkc,  BcautifuI  RcgisteFed  JeFscy  Bull 

dropped  July  8.  1916.  Sired  by  Lucy  Majesty’s  Gam¬ 
boge  and  out  of  Cissy  Watkins  of  St.  Peter’s,  both 
imported.  I’hisis  a  show  bull  with  some  white,  well 
grown  and  active.  Write  for  pedigree  and  price  to 

White  Horse  Farms  -  Paoli.  Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS  .*. 


ForSalB-Dutch  BbIIbiI  BullCalvBS 

roc-Jersey  Red  boars,  j'eadv  for  service.  April  far¬ 
rowed.  Council  Orovc  Farm,  Stockbridge,  Mass. 
C.  S.  Meli-en,  Owner  J.  G.  Schilmnc;.  Manager 


Live  Stock  and  Bairy 


How  to  Make  the  Butter  Come 

A  (lisouasioii  of  btitter-mnking  in  our 
local  (irange  brought  out  the  surprising 
fact  that  hut  little  farm  butter  is  now 
made  in  this  locality.  In  .a  poll  of  the 
(id  member.s  present  at  the  meeting  it 
was  found  tliat  but  six  familio.s  made 
butter  on  the  farm.  Although  this  is 
considered  to  be  a  dairy  section,  one  in' 
which  cows  tire  ki'pt  on  nearly  every 
farm,  dairy  butter  has  fallen  into  had 
repute.  “More  money  in  selling  milk,” 
“Too  much  work  to  make  butter.”  “Can’t 
get  the  butter  to  come,”  were  some  of 
the  reasons  given  why  farmers  no  long¬ 
er  make  butter. 

Til  a  later  meeting  tlie  chief  obstacle 
in  the  manufacture  of  farm  butter, 
namely,  how  to  make  the  butter  “come,’’ 
was  taken  uj).  Tlie  discussion  brought 
out  the  following  factors  as  affecting  the 
churnability  of  cream. 

1.  Iticliness  of  cream. 

2.  Churning  temperature. 

R.  Acidity  of  cream. 

4.  Fullness  of  churn. 

5.  Speed  of  churn. 

(5.  Size  of  fat  globules. 

7.  Composition  of  butter  fat  in 
cream. 

1.  Since  the  fat  exi.sts  in  cream  in 
the  form  of  minute  globules,  the  richer 
the  cream  the  more  numerous  are  the 


Jalop,  the  Purebred  Percheron  Stallion  at  the  Ames,  Iowa,  State  College 


speed  of  the  ciiurii  is  timed  to  so  many 
revolutions  jier  minute;  the  same  should 
he  the  case  with  the  baud  churn  on  the 
farm. 

G.  The  size  of  the  fat  globules  in  tlie 
cream  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
churnability  of  cream.  Tyarge  fat 
globules  churn  more  cakily  than  small 
ones.  The  size  of  the  fat  globules  varies 
with  the  breed  of  cows  and  also  with 
the  time  in  the  iieriod  of  lactation.  Large 
fat  globules  are  the  rule  when  cows  are 
fresh,  the  size  of  the  globules  decreas¬ 
ing  as  the  lactation  period  advances. 

7.  For  easy  churning  the  cows  from 
which  tlie  cream  is  obtained  .should  he 
fed.  in  part  at  least,  a  succulent  feed 
sueh  as  silage  or  roots.  When  cows 
are  on  dry  feed  the  composition  of  the 
fat  globules  is  such  that  they  do  not 
coah'see  easily.  Although  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  change  the  percentage  of  fat 
in  the  cow’s  milk  for  any  length  of  time, 
it  is  pos.sihle  to  change  the  composition 
of  the  fat  by  means  of  feeding.  So  that 
it  can  be  more  easily  churned. 

When  one  or  more  of  the  above  con¬ 
ditions  occurs  at  the  same  time,  the 
farmer's  wife  has  trouble  in  making  the 
butter  “come.”  Since  these  conditions 
are  prone  to  occur  in  the  Winter  time, 
the  cases  of  difficult  cburiiiiig  are  more 


fat  globules.  When  the  fat  globules  are 
miinerous  and  come  into  contact  easily, 
conditions  are  favorable  for  churning. 
'I'he  fri'Queiit  .striking  together  of  the  fat 
globules  during  the  process  of  eburuiug 
results  in  the  formation  of  granules  of 
butter  fat  and  as  soou  as  all  fat  par¬ 
ticles  have  coale.sced,  the  churning  is 
complete. 

2.  A  temperature  of  GO  degrees  F. 
to  G2  degrees  F.  is  desirable  for  churn¬ 
ing.  At  this  temperature  the  fat 
globules  are  neither  loo  hard  nor  too  soft, 
hut  are  in  a  condition  to  unite  ea.sily. 
At  la  lower  temperature  the  butter 
granules  are  hard  aud  do  not  take  up 
moisture  easily,  and  at  a  higher  tem- 
lierature  the  butter  tends  to  be  mushy 
when  it  is  taken  from  the  churn. 

3.  When  cream  is  sour  its  viscosity 
in  increased,  rendering  it  more  easily 
churned.  Besides  making  for  easy 
churning,  cream  iiropi'rly  soured  or  rip¬ 
ened  will  result  in  a  well-flavored  but¬ 
ter.  ell-soured  cream  should  he  glo.s- 
sy  in  appearance,  and  should  pour  like 
molasses. 

4.  Proper  agitation  of  the  cream  is 
nece.ssary  for  butter  to  come  quickly. 
The  churn  should  be  about  one-third  full 
for  the  best  results.  Overfilling  fhe 
cliurn  prevents  the  hard  concussion  which 
is  necessary  for  churning. 

5.  The  ea.se  of  churning  and  the 
(luality  of  the  resultant  butter  depends 
on  the  speed  with  which  the  churn  is  re¬ 
volved.  When  the  agitation  is  too  fast, 
the  butter  comes  with  no  grain,  if  the 
agitation  is  too  slow  the  concussion  is 
not  sufficient  to  drive  the  fat  particles 
together.  In  the  large  creamery  the 


frequent  at  this  season*  of  the  year. 

Since  the  advent  of  higher  prices  for 
both  dairy  and  creamery  butter,  it  is 
doubtful  if  many  farmers  can  afford  to 
buy  a  strictl.y  first-class  article,  aud  for 
this  reason  there  will  probably  hejnore 
butter  made  on  the  farms.  If  the*  con¬ 
ditions  necessary  to  the  manufacture  of 
butter  wore  better  known,  there  would 
need  be  no  fear  that  the  making  of  dairy 
butter  would  become  a  lost  art. 

Ohio.  R.  E.  11. 


Combination  Silage  Crop 

What  do  you  think  of  sowing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  combination  to  cut  in  silo  green 
:il)out  July  for  silage,  peas,  oats,  barley, 
buckwheat  and  Soy  beans?  What 
amount  of  each  per  acre  should  I  sow  on 
clay  land?  M.  W. 

Mannsville,  N.  Y. 

I  doubt  if  such  a  combiu.ation  of  for¬ 
age  crops  as  M.  W.  suggests  would  he 
advisable  for  use  in  the  cold  climate  of 
Northern  New  York.  Buckwheat  and 
Soy  beans  should  not  be  planted  until 
June,  while  oats,  barley  and  peas  should 
be  sown  as  early  as  the  ground  can  be 
worked  in  the  Spring.  I  would  sug- 
ge.st  a  combination  of  a  bushel  and  a 
half  of  oats,  one-half  bushel  of  barley 
and  one  bushel  of  Canada  peas,  in 
preference  to  the  list  given  by  M.  W. 
These  three  crops  <’an  he  sown  together 
early  in  the  Spring,  and  they  .sliould 
be  ready  for  the  silo  at  about  the  same 
time  which,  in  Jefferson  C-ounty,  will 
be  the  latter  part  of  July.  However, 
the  experience  of  most  dairy  farmers  in 
thi.s  section  has  been  that  corn  is  the 
h.'st  crop  for  the  silo.  1  am  of  the 


HOLSTEINS 


—  Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEI  N 


CATTLE 


Purebred  rejfl^terod  Ylol-tein  eowa  hold  all 
records,  and  the  bright  and  shining  high  marks  of 
production  which  enthuse  Holstein  owners  and 
amaze  the  world  are,  forty-four  and  forty-two  hun¬ 
dredths  lbs.  butter  and  808.5  lbs.  milk  in  7  days;  one 
hundred  seventy-one  and  four  hundred  ninety -seven 
tliousandths  lbs.  butter  and  3.242.5  lbs.  of  milk  in  30 
da.vs;  and  fifteen  hundred  and  six  and  thirty-six 
hundredths  lbs.  of  butter  and  31,239.4  lbs.  of  milk  in 
365  (lays.  The  Holstein  cow  in  her  rapid  forward 
march  of  progress  is  so  profuse  with  reinnrkable 
achievements  that  even  the  above  wonderful  figures 
are  “subject  to  change  without  notice.” 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Boohlets 

The  Holstein- Friesian  Association  of  America 
F.  L.  Houghton,  Sec’y,  Box  105,  Brattleboro.Vt. 


Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 

9nn  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked  cow.s. 

tUU  A  nuniber  are  recently  fresh  and  others  due  to 
freshen  soon.  They  are  heavy  iiroducers  and  will 
please  yon. 

-inn  large,  well  bred  two  and  three  year  old  heifers 
I  UU  I, red  to  good  registered  It.  F.  Imlls.  Alt  .stock  sobl 
witli  a  full  guarantee.  Special  price  on  car  load  lots. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  8  SON  Sprinodale  Farms.  Cortland.  N.Y. 

Phone  110  or  1476  H 


HOLSTEIN  BULL 


I  am  offering  for  sale  a  bull  born  March  21,  1910, 
that  will  soon  be  ready  for  service.  He  is  more 
white  Ilian  black,  well  grown,  and  a  good  individ¬ 
ual.  The  sire  is  a  29.9-lb.  son  of  King  of  the  Pont- 
iacs  and  the  dam  is  a  14-lb.  junlor-two-year-old 
that  is  capable  of  a  larger  record  at  next  test. 
Excellent  breeding  in  every  line.  Bull  is  tuber¬ 
culin  tested  and  is  sure  to  please.  Price  $100,  E.  O. 
15.  Sherburne.  Write  for  pedigree. 


JOHN  M.  HOWARD,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


Stevens’  Farm 

HOLSTEINS 

H  Holstein  heifer  calves,  $15 
cacli.expresspaid  inlotsof  five. 
12  registei'ed  heifer  calves, 
registered  bull  calves,  all  ages. 
All  from  high-producing 
(lams.  12  gradv  hellers, S-Ginoa.  ohi 

PAUL  H.  STEVENS,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

1  00  Extra  high  grade  cows.  Fresh  and  due  to  calve 
soon.  Cows  that  are  bred  for  milk.  They  fill 
the  pail.  Conic  and  see  them  milked. 

12  Heg.  bulls,  all  ages.  A  few  Reg.  cows  and  extra 
high  heifer  calves,  10  days  old. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER 
Dept.  Y  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Phone  14-F-5  Phone  43-F-2  McGraw 


SpotFarmHolstBinsVIo” 

K  Holstein  heifercalves.VlS  to 
in  lots  of 
grade  Hol- 
to  875  each.  1 
grade  Holstein 
ose  springers.  885  to$100. 
earload  of  registered  cows, 
8200  each,  due  in  March.  6  reg¬ 
istered  heifers,  due  in  March, 
81.50  eacli.  18regi.sterod  heifer*, 
3  to  15  months  old,  880  to  8125. 
15  registered  hulls,  825  to  8100. 
J.  C.  REAGAN,  TULLY,  N.  Y. 


Holstein  Bull  Calves  .rs.'.'.oVSlJ-S' 

lb  »ire,  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Easy  payments-  Don’t  usa 
Bcrulis  when  •choice  ones  like  these  sell  so  low.  Send 
for  iiedigrees.  Cloverdale Farm, C harlotte, N.Y. 

Quit  the  Holstein  Business?  No. 

Just  Moved.  Cramped  for  Room 

Male  calves  bred  way  np  at  prices  too  low  to  print. 
Heifer  cal  ves.lieifers  and  cows.  Nobluff— weniust  sell. 

F.  H.  RIVENBURGH 

Elite  Stock  Farm,  Stockbridge,  N.  Y.,  (formerly  Munnsvilie) 


Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  writb*^^' 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenango,  N.Y, 


For  Sale-HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS 

pure  anti  grade.  HARRY  VAIL,  Warwick,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y. 


PurBbrod  HoIstBin  Hoifor  w“V>?rce;"‘;«; 

sellable.  All  papers.  F.  ]l.  \VOO"l>,  4’ortluiul,  N. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  BARGAINS  ^^r.dl.fi‘3:l:mbs‘‘ 

ter,  717.8  lbs.  milk.  8. 1I.IIKI8T,  Center  Hqiinre,  Penn. 

Hish  Grade  HOLSTEIH  CILVES 

each.  Ship  anywhere.  F.  H.  Wootl,  Cortland,  N.  V. 

AYRSHIRES 


-AYRSHIRES- 


Write  for  our  sales  list. 

HENDERSON  AYRSHIRE  FARM 
HUDSON,  OHIO 


AYRSHIRE  MILK 


is  particularly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
niilUnian.  It  Is  3.94  per  cent  grade— evenly 
balanced  between  fat  and  casein— easily  di¬ 
gested  because  of  Its  extremely  friable  curd. 
Hears  transportation  without  churning,  to  the 
separation  of  the  butter,  and  passes  all  State 
and  City  requirements. 

Any  jierson  will  be  interested  in  the  information 
sent  on  request  to — 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’ASSOCIATION 

C.  M.  Winslow,  Soc'y  21  Park  S«.,  Brandon,  VI. 
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opinion  that  it  would  pay  to  grow  a 
larger  area  of  corn  and  omit  the  other 
oropp.  .Many  of  our  farmers  are  grow¬ 
ing  sufficient  corn  to  give  them  silage 
for  the  entire  year,  with  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  months  while  the  pasture  is 
the  best.  -s.  i’. 


Mercurial  Oinment  for  Cattle 

T.ast  Winter  or  Spring  there  was 
printed  a  method  of  ridding  cattle  of 
lice  by  the  application  of  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  mercurial  ointment  to  each  an¬ 
imal.  I  remember  that  it  seemed  to  me 
on  the  same  order  as  killing  scale  by 
applying  chemicals  in  an  anger  hole. 
Is  there  anything  in  it?  Will  you  give 
exjilicit  directions,  and  explain  how  the 
lice  all  ovor  the  body  of  the  animal  are 
destroyi'd  by  such  a  limited  quantity  of 
the  remedy  applied  in  one  or  two  small 
spots.  F.  w.  P. 

Norwich,  N.  Y. 

The  use  of  mercnrial  ointment  for 
killing  lice  on  cattle  has  ‘been  a  com¬ 
mon  practice  in  the  dairy  sections  of  the 
country  for  many  years,  and  there  is  no 
question  as  to  its  efficiency  when  prop¬ 
erly  used,  but  yon  must  realize  that  it  Is 
a  deadly  poison  and  will  kill  a  cow  as 
quick  as  a  louse  itrovided  you  place  it 
within  b('r  reach.  Personally  I  have 
used  it  for  years  witlnnit  any  ill  effects 
by  rubbing  a  small  piece,  about  the  size 
of  a  hickory  nut.  well  down  through  the 
hair  onto  the  skin  around  the  tail  and 
in  the  -hollow  back  of  the  horn.s. 

Whatever  you  do  don't  smear  it  onto 
the  hair  and  then  l(>t  your  cows  out  to 
liek  it  off  each  other.  Keei)  them  in  the  i 
stanchions  a  cou|ile  of  days  after  an  iip-  I 
plicatinii.  until  all  danger  of  their  lick¬ 
ing  it  off  each  otlu'r  is  jmssed.  Uy  mix¬ 
ing  the  .■’.I'X'  mercurial  ointment  with 
one  half  vaseline,  the  mixture  will  be 
just  as  ('ff»'cli\(>  as  when  used  jiure.  I 
am  unable  to  .t<dl  ('xactly  how  the  lice 
are  killed,  but  1  know’  it  do<'s  the  work. 

Iltunember.  however,  that  it  is  ))oison 
and  handle  it  accordingly. 

c.  .s.  G. 

I 

White  on  a  Pure-bred  Aridale 

1  have  a  pill)  about  eight  months  old.  I 
siqiposed  to  be  a  purebred  Airedale.  lie 
has.  'however,  a  white  strip  down  his 
chest,  a  white  spot  on  t'  e  end  of  'his 
lower  jaw.  an'd  the  tips  of  his  toes*  are 
white,  some  more  than  others.  -Is  this 
consistent  with  a  i)nrebred  dog  of  thi.s 
breed.  I  bought  him  for  a  i)nrebre(l 
dog.  T/.  1{.  K. 

New  York. 

I  have  .seen  absolutely  i)urebred  Aire¬ 
dale  i)ui)s  with  white  toes,  white  on 
breast,  and  even  to  a  whole  white  foot, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
have  bred  .back.  Those  marking.s  would 
aiii»ear  more  readily  in  a  litter  where  the 
sire  or  dam  was  so  marked.  Palnier'.s 
All  about  the  Airedale  says.  “Di.sfpialify 
ing  jtiunts:  AVdiiie  marks  or  p;ttches  on 
body,  but  many  of  the  leading  shoAV  W'iu- 
ners  of  the  day  have  a  slight  white 
marking  on  the  che.st,  not  enough  to  be 
a  patch  or  prominent  as  such.  This 
.slight  tendency  of  white  appearing  in  a 
.small  .spot  on  the  chest  seems  to  be  noth¬ 
ing  unusual  in  real  good  specimens  and 
is  not  I'egarded  as  of  sufficient  import¬ 
ance  to  di.scpialify.” 

Personally  speaking  I  would  not 
breed  from  a  female  that  was  poorly 
marked,  with  notlcable  white  marks, 
otherwi.se  than  the  breast  mark,  nor  use 
a  dog  at  stud  with  white  foot,  etc.,  but 
ns  1  say.  it  will  occur  now’  and  again, 
where  you  know  the  blood  is  pure,  yet 
1  would  avoid  it  iu  my  breed«'i’.s. 

W’.  A.  L. 


Price  of  Butter  Fat 

How  much  buttei’  fat  is  there  in  100 
lbs.  of  milk  testing  from  .‘>%  up  to  6%? 
Ilow’  imich  would  100  lbs.  of  milk  net 
me  of  the  different  (pialities  mentioned  if 
I  got  for ‘butter  fat  four  cents  above  the  j 
highest  (piotations  in  New  York  ('ity  i 
for  butter,  which,  I  believe,  was  42c  last 
week  ?  ,j  -v  e 

Dexter.  N.  Y. 

In  100  lbs.  of  .2%  milk  there  are 
■I  lbs.  of  butter  fat.  This  amount  in¬ 
creases  'by  .1  of  a  pound  for  each  1% 
above  3%.  For  example,  100  lbs.  of 
3-1%  milk  contains  2.1  lbs.  of  fat  and 
so  on  up  to  G%,  100  lbs.  of  0%  milk  con¬ 
taining  0  lbs.  of  fat.  At  40e  per  lb.  for 
fat.  100  lbs.  of  .3%  milk  wnold  bring 
•$1.>3S.  This  amount  would  increase  by 
4.0c  for  each  .1  of  a  percent,  increase  in 
fat.  so  that  6%  milk  w’ould  bring  ,$2.70 
I-fw  cwt.  U,  F,  J, 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Gasoline  and  Hogs 

I  have  been  considerably  interested  in 
the  various  comments  in  The  I{.  N.-Y.  on 
the  substitution  of  gasoline  for  hot  water 
in  cleaning  bogs.  In  Holland,  and  here, 
many  Hollanders  burn  the  bail’  off  with 
straw ;  and  I  presume  the  gasoline  idea 
is  simply  a  Holland  custom  with  a  “Yan¬ 
kee"  fringe  to  it.  I  raise  the  Chester 
IVhite  hog,  and  when  I  get  ready  to 
butcher  I  usually  take  those  for  my  ow’ii 
use  thi’ongh  by  the  gasoline  route  while 
the  water  is  heating.  I  find  that  if  the 
bog  is  perfectly  dry,  and  am  careful  when 
sticking  the  hog  to  allow  no  blood  to  get 
on  the  carcass,  and  if  the  wind  is  not 
blowing,  the  job  is  quite  successful,  but 
can  scarcely  say  that  they  look  as  <’lean 
and  bright  as  the  ones  I  scald  for  market. 
With  a  black  hog  there  W’ould  probably  be 
no  difference  in  their  general  apix'arance. 
One  of  my  neighbors  a  short  time  ago 
tried  the  gasoline  system  and  had  a  whole 
lot  of  grief.  It  was  wet  weather  and  the 
hog  got  wet  lie  butchered  in  the  open, 
and  the  ■wind  was  blowing  a  pretty 
healthy  gale.  As  a  result  the  xvind  would 
blow  all  the  fire  around  on  one  side,  and 
where  it  was  wet  and  bloody  it  scarcely 
singed  the  hair.  He  says  never  again. 
I’nt  the  .Terseyman  with  a  plumber's  torch 
.seems  about  the  most  sensible  idea  for 
(deaning  the  head  and  the  little  nooks  and 
corners.  w.  u. 


“Fur  the  I.iind's  Sake,  use  Itowker's 
Fertiliziu's ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
thi'Se  who  till  it." — Adv. 


Write 

for 

circular 


Excelsior 

Milk 

Strainer 

Pafrnt»d 


Bottom  S'}.i  inches  diameter 


Parks  &  Parks,  #nc.  Troy,  N.  Y. 


GALL  CURE  COLLARS 


prevent  and  cure  galls. 
Horses  shoulders  work 
against  a  soft,  smooth  cush¬ 
ion  of  curled  hair  that  can’t  slip, 
wad  or  wrinkle — no  chafing. 

Sold  by  all  dealers— write  for 
illustrated  booklet. 

THE  OLMSTED  CO.,  Inc. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


CUTS  LABOR  IN  HALF 

Do  you  first  disinfect,  and  then  go  over 
all  surfaces  again  with  whitewash  in 
order  to  keep  your  stables,  dairies 
and  poultry  houses  bright,  cheerful  and 
free  of  lice,  mite.s,  fly  eggs  and  thegerms  of 
roup,  white  diarrhea,  cholera,  glanders,  etc? 

Such  a  method  is  a  waste  of  time,  money  and 
labor.  Use  Garbolainstead— it  does  the  two  things 
at  the  same  time.  It  is  a  disinfectant  that  dries 
out  white — not  dark  and  colorless — and  gi  ves  much 
better  rRi"ira. 


g: 


Carbola  is  a  mineral  pigment  combined  with  a 
ermicide  twenty  times  stronger  than  pure  car- 
olic  acid.  Comes  in  powder  form,  ready  to  use 
as  soon  as  mixed  with  water.  Applied  with  brush 
or  sprayer.  Will  notclog  sprayer.  Will  not  flake, 
bliateror  peel  off  nor  spoil  by  standing.  No  dis¬ 
agreeable  odor.  Absolutely  safe — will  not  harm 
stock  if  they  lick  surfaces  painted  with  Carbola. 

If  yonr  dealer  does  not  carry  Carbola,  send  bis 
name  with  order  and  we  will  ship  direct. 

10  lbs.  (IOgals.1  $1  and  postage,  20  lbs.  20  fgals.l 
S2  delivered.  SO  lbs.  (SO  gals.)  $4  deliverecT 
Trial  vaakage—enough  to  paint  and  diainfoct 
£60  gguare  feet—aant  hg  parcel  poat  for  £6  cento 
CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
Dept.  R  7  East  42nd  St..  New  York  City 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Tunis  Sheep 


both  sexes.  Write  for  literature  and 
prices  to  J.  N.  McPherson,  Scoltsville,  N.Y.  ! 


Toggenburg.  Saanen, 
9lfVf&S  uaajs  sharpies.  Ceifire  Square,  Pa. 

bEVKRAL  Young  Bucks,  Nkarly  Pure 


$2— down  i^ets 
this  Separator  ! 


Wonderful  opportu¬ 
nity— Send  only  $2.00 
and  we  ship  any  May¬ 
nard  Cream  Separator 
to  your  nearest 
freight  station. 

Free  30  days*  trial  ”5“ 

Try  it  thirty  days.  Give  it  S32.so 
the  hardest  use.  If  notsatis- 
I  tied  with  It,  send  it  back 
freight  collect  and  get  back 
your  $2.00.  But  if  you  like  it 
I  —if,  as  we  guarantee,  it 
greatly  increases  your  daily 
!  profit,  keep  it  and  take  a 
i  whole  year  to  payl 
The  extra  cow  pi-oflts  you  will 
make  every  day  from  the  use  of 
the  famous  "Maynard  Separator 
will  easily'  take  care  of  these 
small  monthly  payments. 

There  is  a  Maynard  just  the  right  size  for  every  dairy. 
Prices  as  low  as  $32,80.  Famotis  one-piece  skimming 
device.  Built  to  last  a  life  time — ironclad  guarantee. 

Get  our  big  new  1917 
Separator  Proposition 


FREE! 


Heady  right  now!  Send  for  your  copy  today.  Spend 
no  money  for  ani/  kind  of  Separator  until  you  get 
our  new  special  proposition. 


HORSES 


Leading 
^  Stock  c 


Live 
Dealer. 


2.)0  Pci'cheron  and  Belgian  .Stal¬ 
lions.  Marcs,  Shetland  Ponies  ami 
Holstein  f'attlc.  Come  and  see  tlie 
120,001)  Holstein  Bull.  King  Cliam- 
pion  Hag  Apple,  the  grcate.st  young 
Imll  on  earth.  Prices  right.  Terms 
to  suit  responsible  parties. 


A.  W.  GREEN 


Middlotleld.  O..  K.  K.  Station, 

Ka.'^t  Orwtdl,  on  Ffnmi.  B.  R. 


KENTUCKY  JACKS  and  SADDLERS 

BIQ  BONE  Kentucky  JACKS  and  JENNETS,  80  FIVE 
and  CUBAN  GAITED  STALLIONS,  geldings  and  mares. 
MULE  TEAMS.  YOUNQ  MULES  in  pairs  or  CAR  LOADS. 

ASK  FOR  OUR  1917  CATALOG 

THE  COOK  FARMS  -  Box  436L,  L EXINGTON,  KV. 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

200  Head  to  select  from.  Twenty-six 
years  experience.  Write  Dept.  L,  foriaita- 
logue.  THE  SHAOYSIDE  FARMS,  North  Benton,  0- 


GET  THE  BOY  A  PONY 

mi  let  him  do  some  of  the  light  work  on  the  Farm. 
Write  toll.  11.  MINKll,  Sarauac  Lake,  N.Y. 


For  SALE— Young  Kegi.steretl  I’ercheroii  Mare 
and  her  WEANLING  FILCY.  Profitable  breeder.  Physi¬ 
cally  and  mentally  right.  J.  P.  LONG,  Naples,  New  York 

PERCHERON  STALLION 

IJKLDING  FARM  .  Swan/.ey,  N.  II. 


COR  SALE— Registered  PERCHERON  STAL- 
r  LIONS  and  BROOD  MARES,  to  close  est.-ito. 
ELMWOOD  STOCK  FARM.  W.S.Wrioht,  Executor. Oelmar. N  Y. 


SWINE 


For  Sale-TWO  O.  I.  C.  SOWS 

bred  Silver  strain.  Price,  WB.’)  each 
GEO.  M.  LEWIS  -  Hornell,  N.  Y. 


O.  I-  C- 

That's  all.  Honest  pigs.  Honest  methods.  Fair 
prices.  WAYSIDE  EARS!,  Chatham.  N.  ,1. 
Ailtiress  A.  L.  PAGE,  (Owner),  62  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


REGISTERED  CHESTER  W HITES 

hoars.  Gilts,  Bred  gilts  and  Pigs.  Satisfaetion  guar¬ 
anteed.  Ritlgely  Manor  Farm,  Slone  Ridae,  N.  Y. 


CHESTER  WHITES  and 
LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

Boars  ready  for  immediate  service.  These 
are  good,  large,  vigorous  animals  of  correct 
type  and  conformation. 

Also  booking  orders  now  for  gilts  or  the  above 
breeds  to  farrow  in  Spring  ol  1917 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM, 


Kinderhook  Duroc-dersey  Swine  Asso.  quarters 

In  the  Kast  for  registered  stock  of  all  ages.  Best 
of  breeding.  Free  from  disease. 

(J.  31.  PAL31ER,  Sec'y-Xreas.,  Valatie,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


Regisiered  Walker  Biich  F  I  E  L  I>  ,  SoMierH.  C’oiin 

Tnllm  Piinc  GUINEA  PIGS. 

LOllierupS  XELSON  BKOS.,  grove  City,  I’a. 

HnlliA  Plinnioc  grand  -workiiig  stock. 

UUIII0  ruppies  Sliipiied  on  approval.  Males, 
SSO;  females,  !#4.  Wm.  W.  Ketch,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 

Bar  Harbor  Kennels 

Importers  and  breeders  of  high-elass  Airethale  Pups 
and  breeding  stock.  8end  for  catalog  and  price  list. 


AIREDALE  PUPPIES 

Stock  with  many  notable  Champions  in  pedigrees. 
Males  and  Spaded  Females.  Prices  reasontible. 
Write  for  circular.  HERBERT  TROTTER,  Woodstock.  Va. 
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GRANDSONS  OF  KING 
SEGIS  PONTIAC  ALCARTA 

THE  FA3IOU.S  $50,000  BULL 
The  Best  Blootl  at  TSar|raiii  Prices 

Tlio  sire  of  every  one  of  theso  bulls  is  King  Sogis 
I’ontiao  Calamity,  one  of  the  best  sons  of  King 
Segis  I’onti.ie  .VIcarta.  lie  stands  at  the  bead  of  a 
herd  of  200  cows  and  already  1ms  .80  daughters  all 
of  which  will  ho  te.sted  and  fully  developed. 

>’o.  1— About  two-tidrds  hlnek,  born  Nov.  Tlth 
out  of  a  28.1.')  lb.  cow  whoso  dam  has  23.71  lb,-'. 

I'rloc  )(ia25.«0. 

No.  4— Horn  .lamiary  20,  out  of  a  cow  whoso  dam 
has  an  A.  K.  O,  record  of  ;13  lbs,  butter  iu  seven 
days.  Ho  is  nearly  all  wldte.  Prleoikflo.OO. 
No-  .’i- Born  .Tanuary  2.5.  out  of  a  splendid  t-year 
old  with  a'li)  Ih.  A  H.  O.  record,  and  at  her  next 
freshening  sho  ought  to  inerea.so  this.'  Her  dam 
ha-s  It  19-lb.  2-year  old  record,  and  is  out  of  the 
same  dam-  as  Dutchess  SIcylark  Ormsby,  the 
former  world’s  record  cow  lor  a  years  produc¬ 
tion.  fits  10  nearest  teshxl  dams  average  27.9 
lbs.  butter  in  7  days.  Tliis  bull  is  a  beauty  and 
yon  will  make  no  mistako  hi  getting  him. 
I'rlee  if* » 5. 00. 

RxraKss  rnnpAiD  east  or  Mississippi 
G.  G.  BUK.LINGA3IE,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 
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AUCTION! 

High  Cl.'iss  Registered  Berkshires 
at  Public  Auction,  ]\Iarch  10th  1917, 
at  tlie  Hood  Farm,  Lowell,  Mass. 

BROOKLANDS  FARMS 

Walpole;  n.  h, 

has  consigned  some  of  the  tops  of  the  1916 
litters  to  this  great  sale  of  the  best  blood 
that  can  be  found  anywhere. 

■Attend  this  sale  and  get  something  out  of 
the  ordinary:  the  kind  tliat  make  good  in 
the  show  ring  or  in  tilling  the  pork  barrel. 

Write  Hood  Farm,  Lowell, 

Mass.,  for  catalog  of  the  sale. 

BROOKLANDS  FARMS,  Walpole,  N.  H. 
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BRED  BERKSHIRE  SOWS 

if  you  arc  looking  for  large,  typey  BERK¬ 
SHIRE  sows,  combined  with  the  licst  of 
breeding,  we  have  them.  \Ve  can  offer  yon 
large  sows,  safe  in  pig.  for  from  $75.00 
to  $200.00.  They  are  daugliters  of  I. EH 
PTTKMIKR’S  RIVAL,  ILopcfnl  Lee’s  Sne- 
ces.sor,  and  l.ec  Premier’s  ALasterpiecc.  Not  a 
common  sow  in  the  lot.  The  $75  sows  we  will 
guarantee  to  give  satisfaction  on  arrival.  Every 
•SOW  so  sold  is  guaranteed  to  be  safe  in  pig. 

•Mso  we  offer  a  few  spring  1916  boars  and 
sows,  for  from  $40  to  $60. 

I'lv.uy  Iinininl  CHOI.KRA  lAtJtUXE  by  doublo  treiu- 
mc  iit.  .Ml  clean  stock  from  a  clean  herd. 

Swiiio  IFept.  at  EAST  LYME,  CONN. 
VISiroKS  ALWAYS  WELCOME.  Address 

BRANFORD  FARMS,  GROTON,  CONN 

HAMILTON  FARM  BERKSHIRES 

Biggest  Winners  at  International  Show 

Incbi'lln;;  lirst  prize  herd  am)  xraiiU  cliaiiipion  h,'»w,  sli.,  htis  now 
won  tlil.a  honor  hIx  tlmea  rttrai,;lit  Ilila  yav,  winning  owr  all 
other  HOWK,  North,  South.  Kast  and  including  Nalloiial 

Hwine  Show,  a  racord  haver  axcalh'd  and  pos.slhly  iiavar  '••lualled. 
Wo  oll'er  a  few  lirad  .sowa,  and  a  lew  sarvh-a  hoar.s,  bicludilig' 
Junior  Champion  Ohio  Slate  Kair,  and  otli.-r  Ijoare  sneh  as  (ho 
Orand  Champion  at  IIHiioIh  Slate  Kiilr.  liemfinlM-r  we  liave  the 
leading  herd  of  the  Ku.at  for  IDlti,  and  the  Grand  Champion 
Berk.shiru  Sow  of  the  World  ! 

HAMILTON  FARM,  Fred  Huyler,  Mgr.,  Gladstone,  N  J. 

1 

p 

.arge  Berksliires  at  Highwood 

Letter  from  Leroy  Aliller,  Seymour,  Indiana 
[tcccived  the  gilt  in  tine  condition  and  am  wel 
lea.sed  with  her  size  and  length."’  Wo  have  a  fei 

1 

1 

1 

V 

bred  gilts  that  weighed  3fi8  at  eight  months  of  age. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


SPECIAL  BERKSHIRE  SALE 

If  you  want  a  350  pound  gilt — a  young  service 
boar  or  a  young  pig  write  us;  have  them  priced 
to  sell.  PRIDE  HOME  FARM,  Howard,  Pa. 


Springbank  Berkshires 

Brad  Sows  and  Gilts  for  3Iareh  and  April  farrow. 
Open  Gilts,  .lune  farrowed,  ti  .Service  iloars. 

J.  E.  WAT.SON,  Proprietor,  Alarbledale,  Ct. 


ITDI^QMIDirQSold  on 

trcivonircco  Apprt.vai 

Breeding  and  quality  unexcelled.  Prices  riglit. 
Write  ns  your  tvants.  H.  GRIMSHAW,  North  East,  Pa. 


Berkshires  for  Sale  ^iVts 

to  farrow  in  April.  J.  N.  ROSENBERGER,  Wycombe,  Pa. 


For  Sale— 3 -year-old  Berkshire  Boar 

Bargain.  UKNRY  BREWSTER,  .Ir.,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


Rarl/cklroo  pniehred.O-weeUs-old  breeders, $7;  either 

DBIKSnireb  sex-  CLOVERDALE  FARM,  CharloUe,  New  York 


PLLINS’JERSEY  REDS 

Ihe  best 
pigs 
bFed 


373  lbs.  in 
9  months. 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVIEW  S'l'OCK  EAR3I.  It. 
E.  1).  No.  1,  Wlnston-.'^alem.  North  Carolina 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

The  *‘ONE  MAN*'  Dog 

SO  BRAVE  that  AIHoa  and  Gormans  use  him  in  trenches:  A  FINE  HUNTER, 
endorsed  by  Ex-Preaident  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Rainey;  MATCHLESS  WATCH  DOG, 
alert,  fearless:  SPLENDID  COMPANION  for  leisure  hours  and  for  your  children; 
MO^  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENT,  brood  bitch  earning  upward  of  $200  per  year. 
Puppies*  grown  dogs,  bred  bitch  for  salOp  BE^  BLOOD  IN  AMERICA,  farm 
raised,  hardy,  classy  stock.  Pedigreed*  May  wo  send  you  a  booklet  and  a  few  ref* 
erenccs  ?  Safe  delivery,  upright  dealing  guaranteed.  IMPORTED  ENGLISH  STUD* 
FEE  $15.00* 

VIBERT  KENNELS,  Box  la,  WESTON,  N*  J. 
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ELPING  Mother 
Nature,"  the  book  we 
are  sending  free  to 
1,000,000  farmers,  would  have  made 
this  man  prosperous  by  showing  him’how  to 
conserve  soil  fertility.  Perhaps  it  will  help 
you  —  send  for  a  copy  to  our  nearest  ofSce  and  see 
how  interesting  it  is. 

“Helping  Mother  Nature"  isn’t  a  technical  book,  though 
thoroughly  scientific.  Shows  that  “weathered"  manure  is 
manure  and  that  frequent,  fine,  even  applications  with  the 


it  is 
poor 


NGWIDfA 

^  Registered  ^U^.PatX)ff.  ^  J 


Manure  Spreader  is  the  only  way  to  save  plant  food  in  stable  manure. 
The  New  Idea  Spreader  spreads  wide — outside  its  own  wheel  tracks. 

Was  the  original  wide  spreader — first 
-  ^  )  machine  to  embody  this  great  improve¬ 

ment.  Pulverizes  all  coarse  lumps. 
Delivers  evenly  and  uniformly  3,  6,  9, 12, 
15  or  18  loads  per  acre.  Low  down,  light 
draft.  Can’t  clog.  Built  for  a  lifetime, 
guaranteed  for  a  year.  Let  your 
dealer  give  you  a  demonstration  of 
the  New  Idea  Spreader. 

New  Hea  Spreader  Co. 

“Spreader  Specialists” 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Coldwater,  Ohio 

Branches:  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Columbus,  OhiOg 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  Chicago,  111., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ,  Omaha,  Neb., 
Eansas  City,  Mo.,  Quelph,  Ont.,  Canada.. 


RDDHNG 


Fireproof,  weatherproof,  strong,  rigid,  durable — specially 
adapted  to  the  construction  of  farm  buildings.  Formed  from 
Apollo- Keystone  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets. 

ApoIiI.O-Ket8TONE  Sheets  are  the  most  satisfactory,  rust- resistant  sheets  obtainable  for  Roof¬ 
ing,  Siding.  Culverts,  Tanks,  Silos,  Cisterns  and  all  exposed  sheet  metal  work.  Look  fortho 
Keystone  ^ded  below  regular  Apollo  brand — it  indicates  that  Keystone  Copper  Steel  is  used. 
Demand  the  genuine— accept  no  substitute.  Sold  by  weight  by  leading  dealers.  Our  free  book¬ 
let  “Better  Buildings’’  contains  building  plans  and  valuable  information.  Send  for  copy  today. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


It’s  Up  to  You  When  Your 
Cows  Get  **Off  Feed” 


It’s  mighty  important  that  you  do  something  for  your  cows  when 
they  are  in  this  condition.  But  it’s  just  as  important  to  care  for 
them  when  they  are  giving  a  good  flow  of  milk.  A  cow  should  be 
fed  to  her  full  capacity  if  she  is  to  be  profitable.  The  strain  of  milk 
production  is  apt  to  overtax  the  digestive  organs.  The  heavy  milker 
needs  a  tonic  to  act  on  the  secreting  glands  that  produce  the  gastric 
juices  that  convert  the  food  into  milk.  Dr.  David  Roberts’  COW 
TONIC  does  that  very  thing.  It  contains  such  roots,  barks,  herbs, 
as  nature  would  supply  if  the  cow  roamed  the  meadows  and  woods. 


Dr.  David  Roberts’ 

cow  TONIC 


is  a  great  conditioner  at  all  times,  especially  when  cows  are  stabled  or 
on  dry  feed.  Cow  Tonic  is  not  a  food,  but  a  genuine  tonic  to  act  upon 
the  digestive  organs  and  enable  cows  to  get  lull  benefit  of  their  food. 

acts  on  organs  of  renroduction  and  gets  animals  in  con- 
Dreedmg  l  onic  dition  for  sure  breeding. 

€*r\tAT  r'lAnrttfkV*  removes  the  afterbirth  naturally.  Heals  and  leaves  breed- 
V-OW^  jjjg  organs  in  normal  condition. 

prevents  scours  and  calf  cholera.  Keeps  calves 

Uali  L-uolera  Kemeay  in  continuous  growth. 

Calf  Meal.  Diolic  ,  Badger  Balm.  Laxotonic  and  Stokvigor— valuable  remedies,  which 
should  always  be  kept  on  band. 


Get  Dr.  Roberts’  Live  Stock  Prescrip¬ 
tions  at  your  drug  store — nearly  4000 
dealers  in  U.  S.  Look  for  and  insist  on 

getting  the  package  that  bears  Dr. 

oberts’  picture.  If  you  do  not  already 
have  the  184- page  “Practical  Home 
Veterinarian,’.’  treating  all  diseases  of  all 
live  stock,  send  $1.00  and  receive  it  by 
mail,  postpaid.  Address 

DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS 
VETERINARY  CO. 

110  Wiaconsin  Avenue,  Waukesha,  Wis. 


Double  Cropping  in  Illinois 


I  want  to  tell  more  especially  the 
younger  readers,  how  I  have  made  a 
two-crop  plan  pay  extra  well  in  double 
profits.  This  can  be  done  by  anyone 
Who  can  do  anything  on  the  soil  at  all. 
I  stirred  my  potato  i»atch  very  deeply  in 
early  Spring,  then  harrowed  and  cross- 
harrowed  it  well  to  get  it  thoroughly 
pulverized  and  pack  it  somewhat ;  then 
laid  off  with  the  deep  stirring  plow,  in 
rows  three  feet  apart  and  six  to  eight 
inches  deep.  The  potatoes  are  cut  to 
one  eye  to  a  piece,  and  planted  in  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow  one  every  12 
inches.  Some  cover  their  potatoes  with 
the  plow,  but  instead  of  using  the  plow, 
I  take  my  wagon  and  good  well-rotted 
manure  and  give  the  small  i)ieces  the 
first  covering  with  manure.  With  a  lit¬ 
tle  practice  one  can  cover  quite  a  large 
patch  in  just  a  little  while,  going  down 


the  rows  and  scattering  the  i)ulverized 
manure  two  to  three  inches  deci)  over 
the  potatoe.s.  Here  is  where  many  plant¬ 
ers  will  differ  with  me.  I  want  a  .shal¬ 
low  covering  of  manure  instead  of  a 
deep  furi’ow  over  them.  When  the  po¬ 
tatoes  are  covered  with  the  deep  furrows, 
the  chill  of  early  Siiring  and  the  damp¬ 
ness  in  the  soil  are  apt  to  cause  rot, 
and  the  sprouts  are  sure  to  he  so  long 
in  coining  through  the  ground  that  they 
will  not  be  strong  and  vigorous  as  they 
would  be  with  quicker  germination  and 
rapid,  healthy  growth. 

With  the  light  covering  of  manure,  my 
potatoes  received  the  full  benefit  of  the 
sunlight  and  warmth  of  the  manure.  The 
idauts  are  soon  ready  to  burst  through, 
and  then  I  give  them  the  second  cover¬ 
ing  by  hitching  onto  the  .spike-tooth  har¬ 
row  and  giving  the  patch  a  thorough 
harrowing  and  cro.ss-harrowing.  which 
not  only  exterminates  all  weeds  that 
have  been  coming  on  while  the  potatoes 
are,  but  it  further  pulverizes  and  levels 
the  ground,  and  at  the  same  time  gives 
the  potatoes  an  additional  covering  of 
two  inches,  making  about  four  inches 
now  in  all. 

Thus  the  potatoes  are  not  long  in  com¬ 
ing  throug'h  this  two-inch  layer  of  fine 
soil,  and  they,  of  course,  secure  an  early 
even  start  with  the  weeds,  which  is  an 
important  point.  Giving  the  potatoes 
still  another  thorough  harrowing  and 
cross-harrowing  just  as  they  are  coming 
up.  then  a  deep  cultivation,  followed  by 
a  couple  of  shallow  plowings,  I  keep  the 
weeds  well  cleaned  out  and  the  soil  mel¬ 
low,  with  a  fine  surface  soil  or  dust 
mulch  for  the  conservation  of  moisture, 
thus  insuring  a  good  yield  of  potatoes, 
and  leaving  the  ground  in  good  shape  to 
plant  a  second  crop  after  the  last  culti¬ 
vation. 

Now  the  second  crop  will  please  the 
boys  and  girls,  and  I  surmise  most  of 
the  grown-ups.  too.  It  is  pop  corn, 
usually,  sometimes  sunflowers,  hut  the 
pop  coi’ii  seems  to  fit  better.  Between 
the  potato  rows  three  grains  to  the  hill 
are  planted,  and  the  hills  two  feet  apart. 
The  soil  having  been  kept  jiractically 
free  from  weeds  all  that  is  required  in 
tending  the  second  crop  is  a  little  light 
hoeing,  if  the  weeds  get  a  start,  but 
usually  they  never  bother,  as  the  po¬ 
tato  vines  have  the  soil  so  shaded  that 
nothing  bothers  the  corn.  On  good  soil 


this  corn  will  do  well,  and  I  cut  it  for 
fodder  just  as  the  ears  begin  to  glaze. 
After  the  fodder  is  thoroughly  cured,  I 
husk  the  corn,  taking  the  fodder  to  barn 
and  putting  it  in  the  mow  fixed  especial¬ 
ly  for  fodder,  and  sprinkled  with  salt 
and  a  little  hit  of  sugar  as  it  is  put  in, 
and  all  kinds  of  cattle  and  horses  eat 
it  with  a  relish. 

’J'he  pop  corn  is  spread  out  to  allow 
a  thorough  drying,  and  then  it  is  stored 
away.  About  Chri.stmas  time  I  bring  it 
out  and  .sell.  Often  it  brings  $1.50  per 
bushel.  I  have  got  $‘2.  and  then  again  I 
have  got  as  low  as  a  dollar,  hut  u.sually 
about  .$1.50.  Resides,  lots  is  always 
kept  for  the  young  folks  and  all,  and 
some  to  give  to  the  neighbors  for  a  treat 
occa.sionally.  Nearly  all  like  good  pop 
corn. 

About  the  sunflowers,  if  I  have  more 


patches  that  I  wish  to  put  in  pop  corn,  I 
can  make  use  of  it  to  advantage  with 
the  sunflower,  as  they  do  pretty  well 
that  way,  and  they  m.ake  excellent  chick¬ 
en  feed.  R.  B.  KLSIIING. 

.lohnson  Co..  Ill. 


Concrete  and  Boulder  Fountain 

A  concrete  and  boulder  fountain  that 
anyone  familiar  with  working  cement  can 
make  is  .shown  on  this  page.  It  was  bnilt 
to  adorn  an  unsiglitly  spot  on  the  Barge 
Canal  at  Newark.  New  York.  Water  con¬ 
nection  was  first  laid  to  the  spot  and  the 
riser  pipe  conneeted.  the  ground  being 
shallowed  to  allow  for  the  slightly  sunk 
basin.  It  was  then  only  a  matter  of  lay¬ 
ing  the  cement  floor  and  circular  wall 
which  was  bordered  with  field  stoiu's  of 
uniform  size.  A  cone  of  field  boulders 
firmly  concreted  surrounds  the  ri.ser  pipe 
and  near  the  base  of  the  cone  the  outlet 
pipe  is  stationed.  a.  ii.  p. 


Tractors  for  Orchard  Work 

Our  general  practise  is.  after  the  trees 
in  an  orehard  become  too  large  for  or¬ 
dinary  annual  cropping  to  advantage,  to 
give  thorough  surface  cultivation,  with 
disk  and  smoothing  harrow  mainly,  not 
using  a  turning  plow  at  all,  but  com- 
meuciug  with  the  disk  as  early  as  prac¬ 
ticable  in  the  Spring  after  the  ground  is 
in  fit  condition  and  endeavoring  to 
maintain  clean  ground  and  a  dust  mulch 
all  through  the  Summer  until  about  the 
last  of  July;  then  sow  a  cover  crop  and 
stop  cultivation.  This  cultivation  is  in 
both  directions  and  as  close  to  the  trees 
as  practicable  where  they  are  trained 
with  low  heads.  Necessarily  much  of  it 
is  done  in  hot  weather  and  as  there  is 
but  little  circulation  of  air  in  a  close- 
planted  orchard,  it  makes  heavy,  ex¬ 
hausting  work  for  the  horses,  and  also 
is  necessarily  .slow.  Often  during  the 
hottest  weather,  when  it  is  impossible 
to  crowd  teams  safely,  it  is  desirable  to 
get  over  the  ground  (luickly.  and  this  is 
one  reason  why  we  bought  a  tractor  two 
years  ago.  It  is  a  small  one.  rated  onl.v 
five  to  12-horsepower,  and  of  the  throe- 
wheel  type.  It  will  pull  two  I4-incb 
turning  plows  in  ordinary  ground  or 
common  disks  to  the  width  of  II  feet. 
We  hitch  on  an  extension  disk  spread  to 
this  width,  and  couple  on  an  ordinary 
(Continued  on  page  250) 


A  Stone  and  Cement  Fountain  Beside  the  Barge  Canal 
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Farm  Sanitation 

Will  Increase  Your  Profits 
by  Keeping  Live  Stock 
and  Poultry  Healthy. 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

Easy  to  Use.  Efficient.  Economical. 
Kills  Sheep  Ticks.  Lice,  Mites  and  Fleas. 
Helps  Heal  Cuts,  Scratches  and 
Skin  Diseases. 

Prevents  Hog  Cholera. 

Experiments  on  live  hogs  prove  that 
a  234%  dilution  of  Kreso  Dip  No.  1  will 
kill  virulent  Hog  Cholera  Virus  in  6 
minutes  by  contact. 

We  Will  Send  Free  Booklets  on 

The  treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or 
pitch  mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc, ; 

How  to  build  a  hog  wallow  which 
will  keep  hogs  clean  and  healthy; 

How  to  keep  your  hogs  free  from 
insect  parasites  and  disease. 

WRITE  FOR  THEM. 


Kreso  Dip  No.  1  in  Original  Packages. 

FOB  SALE  BY  ALL  DEUGOISTS. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Department  Animal  Industry, 

DETROIT,  -  -  MICH. 


WHERE  IS  HE  LAMEo 
CAN  HE  BE  CURED  i 


IT  is  surprising  how  accurately  it  is  possible  to 
diagnose  the  most  chronic,  complicated  and 
uncertain  form  of  lameness, — and  treat  ALL  such 
cases  successfully  by  the  aid  of  out  FREE 
BOOK.  It  is  a  book  of  facts — nowhere  else  found 
— our  discoveries  of  over  21  years.  No  horse 
owner  should  be  without  it. 

SAVE-The-HORSE 

is  sold  with  a  Signed  Contract-Bond  to  return 
money  if  remedy  fails  on  Ringbone — Thoropin — 
SPAVIN  or  ANY  Shoulder,  Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof 
or  Tendon  Disease.  No  blistering.  Horse  works. 
You  should  have  this  book  and  remedy  always  on 
hand  in  case  of  an  emergency.  No  matter  how  old  the 
case,  SAVE-THc-HORSE  is  guaranteed  to  cure; 
but  the  best  time  to  cure  is  when  the  trouble  starts. 


If  you  are  not  sure  about  the  case,  write  us  describ¬ 
ing  your  trouble.  Send  today  for  this  FREE  Book, 
copy  of  our  Guarantee-Bond  and  expert  advice ;  no 
"siring"  attached.  Get  a  bottle  of  SAVE-The-HORSE 
and  be  insured  against  your  horse  being  laid  up 
when  you  most  need  him. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

24  Commerce  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

rTnirifiBta  Evurywharo  Bell  Save-The-Itorse  with  CONTRACT,  or 
we  bend  by  Parcel  Post  or  Express  Paid. 


MINERAL.’ 


rnuso 


over 


HEAVE5?ats 
g^OMPOUND 

Booklet 
Free 

13  Pafkage  Riiaranteed  to  piv©  satisfaction  or  mon 
hack.  $1  Pac  kage  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

■IHEBAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourth  Ave..  Pittsburg. 


ENORMOUS  PROFITS 

TAKING  ORDERS  FOR 


TOILET  ARTICLES,  PERFUMES,  bPiCKH,  FLAVORS, 
B0AP8,  AND  SPECIALTIES.  Over  90  bis  every  day 
lellera.  Wanted  in  every  home.  Good  repeaters-.  Exclu- 
•iTo  territory  to  MEN  OH  WOMEN.  All  or  epare  time. 
Why  be  a  laboring  drudge  when  you  can  enteran  eawy  per¬ 
manent  buslneee  with  a  big  income?  NO  CONTRACT, 
NO  BIG  REQUIRED.  NEED  NOT  INVEST  ONE  CENT. 
OUTFIT  FREE*  EXPERIENCE  NOT  NF.CE8SAUY.  Pull 
Itnitructluni  given.  The  chance  of  a  lifetime.  Don’t  mlnn 
it.  Territory  going  fait. 


Write  for  particular  a  giving  age  and  occupation. 


DtO  FACTORIES,  Dept,  II.  SiO,  No.  Jttvo,  N.  Y. 


Milk  Notes' 


Cows  are  sellitig  from  .'fOO  to  .$110.  We 
are  receiving  about  .$‘2  per  cwt.  for  milk 
at  the  creamery.  Farmer.s  are  receiving 
about  $2.25  for  potatoes,  they  cost  the 
consumer  05c  per  peck.  There  are  not 
many  of  the  following  vegetables  ,inst 
now  sold  by  the  farmer,  the  following  i.s 
what  they  cost  the  consumer :  Cabbage. 
6c  per  lb. ;  onions,  50  and  60c  per  peck ; 
celery,  10c  bunch  ;  tomatoes,  25c  per  Ih. ; 
fresh  eggs.  55c  per  doz. ;  flour,  ,$2.90  per 
50-lb.  sack ;  buckwheat  flour,  $1.6.5  per 
25-lb.  sack:  apples.  35c  per  peck  ;  butter, 
46c  per  lb.;  cheese,  28c  lb.  For  calve.s, 
hog-dressed,  dealers  pay  18c  per  lb. ;  pigs. 
16c  lb. ;  fowls,  20c  live  w'eight ;  chickens, 
22c  lb. ;  they  cost  the  consumer  .30c  per 
lb.  Farmers  are  receiving  from  $8  to  .$12 
for  hay  ;  oat  straw,  ,$9.  w.  a.  b. 

Montgomery  Co.,  X.  Y. 

The  price  of  daii'y  cows  in  this  section 
is  $75  to  $100  per  head ;  dry  cows,  five 
cents  per  lb. ;  dressed  beef  from 
10  to  15c  per  lb.;  live  hogs. 
lO^/^c  per  lb.;  live  chickens.  16c  jier 
lb. ;  fowls.  15.  We  receive  5c  per  qti  for 
“A”_  milk  delivered  in  Geneva  wdiolesale. 
Choice  dairy  butter,  38c;  eggs  (fre.sh), 
50e;  choice  apples,  ,$1.50  per  bn.;  pota¬ 
toes,  .$2  per  bu. ;  hay,  $10  to  $15  per  tmi  ; 
corn,  $1.15  per  bu.  (60  lbs.)  ;  oats.  60c; 
barley,  $1.50;  wheat,  $1.75.  J.  ,s.  ir. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  staple  industries  in  this  section  are 
dairying  and  general  farming ;  consider¬ 
able  beef  cattle  raised,  but  not  many 
sheep.  The  Continental  Condensery  at 
Mill  Hall  gets  a  good  part  of  the  dairy 
products  at  prices  about  same  as  quoted 
by  other  condeiiseries.  Last  seasou  was 
a  very  late  cold  Spring,  followed  by  a 
very  dry  Summer  and  Fall  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  with  some  very  light  crops.  Hay 
and  apples  were  about  an  average  AVitli 
all  gardening  crops  and  potatoes  very 
light.  Retail  prices  are  about  as  follow's 
on  curb  market  at  Lock  Haven :  I’ota- 
toes,  $1.80  to  ,$2.00  per  bu. ;  apples.  60c 
to  $1 :  butter,  40c ;  eggs,  45e ;  chickens, 
live.  18c  lb. ;  dressed.  25e ;  cabbage,  6  to 
8c  lb. ;  beans,  10  to  14c  lb. ;  turnips  and 
beets,  40c  per  peek ;  all  other  vegetables 
high  with  prices  inclined  to  advance.  Hay. 
$16  to  .$18  per  ton;  corn,  $1.15  to  $1.20 
per  bn.;  oats,  60  to  65c;  chop,  ,$2.20  to 
$2..35  per  100  lbs. ;  bran,  $1.70 ;  flour, 
,$2.40  per  50  lbs.  e.  y. 

Clinton  Co.,  Pa. 

Rutter,  40c ;  milk,  from  8  to  10c  re¬ 
tail ;  6  to  7c  wholesale;  eggs,  48  to  50c; 
fowls,  16  to  18e  live ;  20  to  22c  dressed. 
Roasters,  22  to  24c  dressed,  20c  live;  po- 
tatoe.s,  ,$2  to  $2.25  per  bn.,  wholesale,  and 
$2.50  to  $3  retail ;  cabbage,  10  to  15c 
head ;  ,$50  to  $60  per  ton.  Apples,  75c  to 
$1  per  bn.,  or  from  ,$2.25  to  $2.50  per 
banvl.  Beef  by  the  quarter,  13  to  ISc 
per  lb. ;  hogs,  dressed,  13  and  14c.  Wheat, 
$1.60  to  $1.70;  corn,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  oats, 
68  to  70c;  rye,  $1.20  to  $1..30  per  hn. 
Hay,  loose,  .$18  to  $20  per  ton  for  Tim¬ 
othy;  clover,  $16  and  $17;  straw,  $10  to 
$12.  Baled  hay,  $19  and  $20  in  carlots. 

Schuylkill  Co.,  Pa.  m.  m. 

Hay,  $9  to  $12  baled  ;  oat  straw,  .$8  ; 
buckwheat,  .$1..30  for  .50  lbs.  at  present, 
has  brought  $1.45.  Potatoes  very  scarce, 
are  bringing  ,$2  per  bn.  Beans  very  few 
grown,  have  brought  $7  per  bn.  Cows, 
grade  Holsteins,  h-om  $40  to  $80.  Wo 
have  a  co-operative  cheese  factory  here, 
which  runs  from  May  1  to  November  1, 
and  pays  the  farmers  better  than  selling 
milk  to  others,  so.  there  is  very  little  but¬ 
ter  made_  for  market  here.  Eggs  are 
bringing  in  the  local  market  45c. 

Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y.  G.  w.  M. 

January  was  a  very  cold  and  .stormy 
month.  Farmers  have  been  busy  filling 
their  ice  houses  and  getting  up  their  wood 
supply.  Stock  wintering  well  and  most 
dairymen  will  have  coarse  fodder  enough 
to  carry  their  stock  through  the  Winter. 
-Ill  kinds  of  farm  protlnce  very  scarce  and 
high.  Milk  about  .$2..35  per  cwt,  at  the 
stations.  Cornmeal,  ,$2..30  per  cwt.  But¬ 
ter,  40c  per  lb.  Hay,  $18  per  ton.  T»ota- 
toes  have  reached  a  record  breaking  price 
of  .$2  per  bu.  ir.  T.  J. 

Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Good  cows,  $40  to  $100 ;  butter,  35e  to 
40c ;  milk,  wholesale,  22c  to  23c  gal. ; 
cliickcns  18c  to  20c,  wholesale  eggs,  40e 
to  4.5c;  potatoes,  $1.80  to  .$2,  as  to  kind; 
mbhage.  $60  to  $80  per  ton.  Wheat, 
$1.80;  flour  to  consumer,  $12.  These  are 
wholesale  prices;  i-etail  prices  are  25,  50 
to  loo  iier  cent,  higher.  p.  E.  A. 

AVestmoreland  Co.,  Pa. 

IVe  had  a  fine  hay  crop  all  through  this 
.section;  oats  were  a  failure  on  account  of 
heavy  windstorms.  Buckwheat  was  a 
very  light  crop.  Mill  feeds  are  very  high 
and  farniei-s  are  feeding  sparingly.  Cows 
are  selling  at  from  $.35  to  $50;  good  single 
horses,  $175  to  .$-2(X).  Hay,  $13  per  ton; 
jiotutoes,  $1.40  per  hn. ;  eggs,  48e.  These 
are  jirivate  sale  prices.  No  auctions  at 
present.  a.  f.  ir. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Cattle,  from  $50  to  .$100.  according  to 
what  they  are.  Pork,  dressed,  12  to  13c ; 
beef,  dressed.  9  to  11c :  veal,  dressed,  14 
to  16c;  fowls,  18c.  Hay,  $14  to  $‘20; 
straw,  $7  to  $12 ;  beans,  lb..  15c ;  pota¬ 
toes,  bushel,  $2.20 ;  dry  hardwood,  cord, 
•?3.  G.  w.  s. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 


^1- 


Uvcr% 


P.  M.  Sharpies  made  the  first  separator  in  America  (38  years 
ago).  Sharpies  has  been  the  foremost  and  highest-class  Ameri¬ 
can  separator  ever  since.  The  Sharpies  Separator  factories  are 
the  largest  and  longest-established  in  America.  Sharpies 
machines  are  found  in  every  dairying  country  of  the  world. 
The  reason  for  this  popularity  is  that  Sharpies  separators  have 
invaluable  patented  advantages  found  on  no  other  make. 

SHARPIES 

fS  SUCTION-FEED  ^ 

Cream  separator 

— the  only  separator  that  will  skim  clean  at  widely-varying  speeds 
—the  only  separator  that  gives  cream  of  unchanging  thickness — all  speeds 
— the  only  separator  that  will  skim  your  milk  quicker  when  you  turn  faster 
— the  only  separator  with  just  one  piece  in  the  bowl — no  discs,  easy  to  clean 
— the  only  separator  with  knee-low  supply  tank  and  a  once-a-month 
oiling  system 

The  Sharpies  has  entered  a  new  field  of  cream- 
saving  which  no  other  separator  has  yet 
touched.  This  is  owing  to  the  wonderful  Suc¬ 
tion-feed,  which  enables  clean  skimming  at  wide¬ 
ly-varying  speeds — which  saves  $100  yearly 
(sometimes  more)  on  the  average  farm, 
over  every  other  separator. 

The  Sharpies  is  not  only  capable  of  doing 
good  work,  but  will  always  automatically 

do  good  work  under  the  most  unfavorable  condi¬ 
tions.  We  have  spent  years  of  experiment  in 
perfecting  a  separator  that  is  an  Insurance  Policy 
against  Carelessness.  That  ideal  has  been  re¬ 
alized  in  the  Sharpies  Suction-feed.  Write  for 
catalog  to  Dept.  12. 

Sharpies  Separator  Co.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Also  Sharpies  Milkers  and  Gasoline  Engines 

Branches:  Chicago  Saa  Francitco  Portland  Toronto 


Sio 


IVlulcIier 
&  Seeder 

mulcher,  smoothing;  harrow,  cultivator,^ 
weeder  and  seeder— all  In  one.  Forms  dust  mulch 
—a  blanket  of  loose  soil— preventing;  soil  hardening; 
and  molsturo  escaping.  Increases  yield  of  com, 
potatoes,  oats,  wheat,  etc.  Kills  weeds.  Flat  teeth. 
especially  adapted  to  form  mulch.  Lever  and 
pressure  spring  control  depth  of  teeth.  Sold  with 
or  without  seeding  boxes  for  grass  seed,  alfalfa, 
oats,  etc.  Teeth  cover  the  seed  to  depth  desired. 
Adapted  for  a  large  variety  of  work.  In  stock  near 
you.  Send  for  catalog. 

EUBEKA  MOWEB  CO.,  Box  842  ,  TTtica,  N.  7. 

Fonr  sizes, 

3,  8, 10 
and  12  ft. 


'NtTED 

'miHCPUMT/ 


.  At  this  wonderfully  low  price  you 
can  ©njoy  the  convenience  of  electric  lights— 
light  without  fuss,  without  trouble  —anywhere  you  want  it 
by  merely  pushing  a  button. 

USE  YOUR  OWN  ENGINE.  Saves  the  cost  of  extra  x>ower. 
.  VT  ^  Nothing  automatic  to  cause 

trouble.  Needs  only  one  simple  adjustn 
your  engine.  A  woman  or  child  can  oper 
SELF'STARTINO  their  convenience.  No  knowledge  of 
.  ^  electricity  required.  Made  in  threo  sizes-* 

a  to  meet  ^ur  needs.  Comes  complete.  Ready  to  run. 
GUARANTEED.  Write  at  once  for  complete  description. 

UNITED  ENGINE  COMPANY,  OepL  E  13  LANSING,  MICH. 


Farmers — Prepare  I  ! 


EROY 


CHILLED  PLOWS 


for  tho  difficult  Spring  Piowing,  by  getting  one  of  the  famous  and  popuiar 

Made  for  Every  Purpose.,^: 

We  make  the  Light  Draft  Le  Roy'^^V 
Two  Way  Sulky  Plow  especially  de-  ■ 
signed  for  the  up-to-date  fanner  who 
wants  a  steady,  durable,  reliable  plow 
which  saves  driving  around  ends,  leaves  no  dead 
furrows  or  back  furrows,  and  so  easy  to  handle 
that  a  boy  can  operate  it,  and  works  equally  well 
in  all  kinds  of  soil.  We  make  General  Purpose 
^  Plows,  Steel  Beam  Reversible  Hillside 
oc  Swivel  Plows,  Wood  Beam  Chilled 
Plows,  Potato  Hillers,  The  Miller  Bean  Har¬ 
vester,  known  everywhere  as  the  best  Bean 
Harvester  ever  made.  The  most  popular 
Shovel  Plows  now  in  use.  Le  Roy  Steel 
frame  five  tooth  Cultivators  all  of  the  best 
materials.  We  are  not  in  any  combine,  or 
We  make  the  best  and  our  prices  are  right.  Don’t  buy 


owned  by  any  trust.  _ 

until  you  have  seen  our  goods 


Ask  your  dealer  and  write  for  catalogue. 


LE  ROY  PLOW  CO.,  Dept.  R,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 
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This 

‘‘Warning 

Signal” 

Insures  proper  speed  on 
every  NEW  De  Laval 
Cream  Separator 


INE  people  out  of  ten  turn  the  separator  handle  too  slowly. 

Thousands  of  tests  with  experienced  separator  operators  show  this 
to  be  the  case. 

Other  tests  made  by  the  highest  authorities  have  shown  conclusively  that 
there  is  a  big  cream  loss  when  the  cream  separator  is  not  turned  fast  enough. 

You  will  avoid  such  a  possible  cream  loss  if  you  buy  the  New  De  Laval. 
The  Bell  Speed  Indicator  on  the  New  De  Laval  is  a  “warning  signal”  that 
insures  proper  speed  at  all  times.  No  mailer  who  runs  your  De  Laval,  this 
“warning  signal”  will  tell  you  when  the  speed  is  not  right.  You  hear  it, 
and  do  not  need  to  see  it.  This  one  feature  alone  may  easily  save  you  the 
cost  of  a  cream  separator  in  the  next  few  months. 

But  that  is  only  one  of  the  big  advantages  of  the  New  De  Laval.  Other 
advantages  are  greater  capacity,  closer  skimming  and  easier  turning,  simpler 
bowl  construction,  and  easier  washing. 

If  you  haven’t  the  spare  cash  right  now,  that  need  not  stand  in  the  way  of  your  getting  a 
New  De  Laval  right  away.  We  have  an  arrangement  with  De  Laval  agents  which  makes 
it  possible  for  any  reputable  farmer  to  secure  a  De  Laval  on  the  partial  payment  plan — a 
small  payment  at  the  time  of  purchase  and  the  balance  in  several  installments — so  that  your 
De  Laval  will  actually  pay  for  itself  while  you  are  using  it  and  getting  the  benefit  from  it. 

Why  not  see  the  nearest  Dc  Laval  agent  at  once?  If  you  do  not 
know  him,  write  to  the  nearest  office  for  any  desired  information. 


Live  Stock  and  Forage  Notes 


Silo  for  Six  Cows 

T  wish  to  bnihl  «  silo  for  six  cows  the 
year  aroiiiul.  I  have  a  lot  of  lumber, 
and  have  been  thinking  out  a  plan  to 
build  one  octagon  shape,  sheathed,  iia- 
pered  and  sided,  the  inside-  stet'l-lathed 
and  iilasfered  with  cement.  I  cijuld  build 
one  of  tills  type  at  a  very  low  figure. 
What  is  your  o|)inion,  and  liow  large  for 
six  cows?  t.  Tr.  I.. 

If  f’.  II.  T..  will  investigate  somewhat, 
he  will  find  it  to  be  a  rather  difficult  un¬ 
dertaking  to  build  a  silo  small  enough  to 
feed  just  six  cows.  First,  the  cost  r*f 
s!loin}r  his  crop  so  to  make  it  profitable 
as  compared  with  “dry”  feeding,  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  getting  the  silage  to  .settle  com- 
jiactly  in  this  small  silo,  and  securing  its 
kef'ping  finalities  unimiiaired  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  months.  The  jilan  of  building  an 
octagon  sih>  is  all  right,  but  the  jiro- 


regard  to  Oo.ssack  Alfalfa,  I  think  the 
v<‘ry  fact  that  this  variety  has  been 
triinsplanted  in  checks  ,3x.'>  feet,  cul¬ 
tivated  and  forced  along,  has  influenecci 
the  opinion  of  those  who  have  tried  it 
out  in  it  small  way.  I  feel  very  sure 
that  if  j'ou  will  transplants  individual 
idants  f»f  (Irimin  Alfalfa  in  the  same 
way  as  you  handle  your  (,’ossack.  ymi 
will  find  it  will  grow  immen.se  plants 
in  the  same  wtiy  as  the  Oissack. 

“You  spetik  of  the  superior  root  .sys- 
tf'in  of  the  (’ossack  varifdy  If  yfiu  will 
take  common  ordinary  Alfalfa,  cut  hack 
the  central  root  and  transplant  it  -  in 
checks  .“x.”  feet,  giving  each  plant  nine 
sfpiare  feet  of  soil  to  draw  on,  j’ou  will 
b('  suriuised  what  a  tremendous  plant 
you  can  grow,  and  you  will  also  find 
that  all  thes<*  plants  will  have  an 
exceedingly  large  and  widely  branclufl 
root.  When  the  central  imfits  of  any 
Alfalfa  are  cut  back  and  the  plant- 
transplanted,  a  very  extensive  lateral 
root  gi-fiwth  flevelops.” 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co  •  29  £.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 

50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


THEGENUIIt 
SMITH 


STUMP  fuller: 


.  ^JWSmith  Grubber  jCo  , 

CATALOG  FREE-DEPT.49.  LA  CRESCENTT  MINN. 


PAY  BBG  PROFITS 

Raise  your  own  honey. 
Wo  start  you  riKht.  Send 
today  for  Bee  Supply 
Catalog.  Sent  FRE& 

Dadant&  Sons 


One  Night’s  Catch 
with  Victor  Traps 

Worth  Several  Dollars 


FUR  is  getting  more  and  niore  valuable.  Yet  some  farmers  are 
content  to  have  lots  of  fur  walking  around  the  farm  loose  on  the 
backs  of  skunks  and  muskrats. 

Follow  the  example  of  those  farmers  and  their  boys  who  set  a 
dozen  Victor  traps  in  likely  spots  every  evening  through  Fall  and 
Winter  and  collect  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  in  cash  for  the  fur 
before  Spring. 

And  it’s  a  spare  time  job  at  that! 

The  Victor  grabs  the  little  pests  by  the  leg  and  holds  them  tight. 

Start  with  a  half  dozen  Victors.  (You  can  get  them  from  any 
hardware  dealer.)  They  will  pay  for  themselves— and  a  good  profit 
besides  in  your  first  week  of  trapping. 


Oneida  Community,  Ltd.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


Setting  Alfalfa  Roots  by  Machinery 


])osfd  W!iy,  might  be  amciub'd.  If  (\  11. 
L.  will  build  bis  silo  of  2x4-incb  .stuff  so 
iis  to  enclose  a  space  alxuit  eight  feet  in 
diameter,  spiking  one  piecxi  fiat  upon  the 
top  of  the  other,  avoiding  close  work,  he 
can  cement  pla.ster  onto  the  inside  with¬ 
out  pap<*r,  or  steel  lath,  .and  in  a  way, 
save  much  material.  If  it  were  for  Win¬ 
ter  feeding  alone,  the  silo  could  be  built 
with  a  somewhat  larger  inside  diameter, 
luit  in  hot  weather,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  feed  fast  enough  from  a  large  surface 
to  prevent  much  loss  in  ferment  and 
molding  of  the  silage.  If  in  building,  you 
will  do  clos(‘  work  in  '.sjiiking  on  the 
“lifts"  and  in  lapping  the  corners,  you 
will  need  no  pla.ster,  just  jiut  on  coats  of 
coal  far  iiaint  to  close  seams,  and  fill 
joints,  you  will  have  a  gOnd  s'.ln.  and 
yet  furtluu'  reduc<‘  tlie  cost  of  building. 

J.  G. 


Transplanting  Alfalfa  Roots 

Nearly  every  day  bring.s  questions 
about  transplanting  Alfalf.i  jdants.  Now 
we  have  tried  this — doing  the  work  liy 
hand — but  we  are  not  preiau’ed  to  ad¬ 
vise  its  exttuisive  use  in  tlie  Fast.  There 
are  many  poultrymeii  and  gardeners  who 
need  'ii  supply  of  green  fodder,  luit  do  iio-t 
care  to  seed  Alfalfa.  To  .such  our  advi<-e 
is  to  ])lant  out  .KMl  plants  of  (’ossack  or 
(irimm  .Vlfalfa  and  give  the  jilati  a  fair 
trial.  If  the  plants  :ict  :is  tlu'V  have 
with  us,  the  trial  will  pay.  Wo  ar<‘  not 
going  to  “bootu”  any  new  plait  or  ;iny 
new  variety,  but  the  transplauting  is 
worth  ti-yiug. 

In  South  Dakota  this  traiisidauting  is 
done  by  macbiiu'ry.  4'lie  picture  on 
(his  ptige  is  ri-engravt'd  from  liulletin 
Km  of  the  South  Dakota  Station  at 
Krookiiigs.  'I’his  sltows  liow  a  straw¬ 
berry  triins|)lau( or  is  used  lor  setting  the 
plants.  From  eight  to  10  acres  tire  juit 
out  ill  tills  way.  We  know  that  tlie 
plants  do  make  an  enormous  growth 
when  traiisplaiitt'd.  but  we  stick  to  our 
advice  to  go  slow  with  this  method  and 
try  it  in  a  small  wtiy  first. 

There  is  some  controversy  regarding 
the  comparative  values  of  (’ossack  and 
Grimm  Alfalfas.  ’I’he  C'ossack  has  done 
well  with  us.  and  on  our  hard  .soil  we 
prefer  it  to  (rrimm.  The  \Visconsin 
Fxperimciit  Station  lias  organized  an 
“Alfalfa  Order”  for  the  purpo.se  of  pro¬ 
moting  Alfalfa  and  .studying  its  reiiuire- 
ments.  Tlie  secretary  wrote  us  tihout 
the  (’ossack  variety  tind  we  gave  our 
experience.  He  wrote  this  in  reply  : 

“While  I  appreciate  what  you  say  in 


Now  wc  are  not  trying  to  boom  an., 
Iiarticuliir  variety,  and  we  will  “a.sk  tin- 
plant”  by  trying  Grimm  under  tlie  .same 
conditions  as  the  transplanted  (.’o.s.sack. 
As  for  changing  tin-  root  system  by  cut¬ 
ting  hitek  the  central  root  we  went  till 
tlirough  thiit  in  trying  the  Stringfetlow 
system  of  jdanting  tree.s.  We  found  tiiat 
most  varieties  or  at  lea.st  most  groups 
of  tree.s  had  certain  definite  I’fiot  forma 
tion.s,  and  no  matter  how  you  (rut  them, 
tlie.se  clmracterictics  would  show.  Now 
we  think  Cos.sjick  is  the  best  variety  for 
transplanting  if  anyone  thinks  that  plan 
will  pay.  Do  not,  however,  he  led  to  pay 
extravagant  prices  for  (’iiss.-ick  seed. 

Statistics  of  a  Dairy  County 

Some  ('xcellent  work  ha.s  been  done  h,, 
tlur  I’ariii  Dureau,  M'insor  (’ouiity,  Ver 
iiiont.  in  digging  uii  facts  about  the  lead 
iiig  industry.  lUitter-makiiig  leads  all 
other  lines  of  husine.ss  in  that  county. 
()ut  of  81  fariiKM’s  who  gave  their  figurt's. 
Ill  patronized  creameries,  20  make  but¬ 
ter  and  IS  sell  milk  ;it  wliolesali*.  In  the 
K>  towns  of  the  county  there  art*  lO’-’-l 
silos,  the  total  built  last  year  htdiig  101. 
I’liere  is  jiractically  oih“  silo  to  every 
three  farms,  and  they  are  still  going  tip. 
Alfalfa  is  getting  a  start  and  there  will 
he  a  large  increase  in  tin*  acreage  during 
tlic  next  few  years. 

As  best  vaiiety  of  corn  for  tlie  silo, 
.^aiiford  leads  the  list  with  20  votes  out 
of  01.  Learning  comes  next  with  IH 
votes,  although  a  numher  of  the  flints  are 
also  used.  The  large  varieties  like  Fu- 
leka  are  not  as  popular  in  this  North 
erii  country.  The  advice  is  to  u.se  sev¬ 
eral  varieties  of  tlie  flints,  and  newer 
kinds  sid(>  by  side  for  compai-isoii.  Tiie 
farmers  of  Nortlierii  'V'ermoiit  evideiitl.v 
do  not  want  ii  variety  which  is  all  stalk 
and  leaf,  liuf  tlic.\'  want  a  good  ear  for 
list'  in  tlar  silo. 

I  )f  70  farmers  who  voted  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  .’>7  favored  llu'  .lersey  cattle,  2t’ 
ilolstein,  five  Guernsey,  three  Ayrshire, 
one  Sliorthorii  and  one  Frown  tswi.ss, 
'I'here  are  localities  in  the  county  where 
•lersey  cattle  largely  predominate,  and 
other  localities  where  the  Holstein  is  Im- 
comiiig  very  po))ular.  As  the  chief  hii-- 
iiM‘ss  of  Wiiisor  (’ounty  is  butter-making 
it  is  natural  that  the  .lersey  should  lead. 
A  .lersey  (’attic  Hreeders’  Associaticn 
is  soon  to  he  formed  in  the  county. 

.\s  for  slieep.  .several  towns  seem  tc 
he  gaining  in  sheep  growing,  hut  in  tin' 
majority  the  business  is  on  the  decline. 
Few  people  apparently  believe  that  .sheep 
will  ever  displace  a  cow.  yet  a  larv.- 
numher  of  farmers  ht'lieve  tliat  there  i-s 
;i  place  on  many  fariiis  for  ti  .smtill  Hock 
of  sheep.  Dm*  man  is  (iiioted  as  .saying. 
“My  most  profitable  cows  are  the  one- 
with  wo(d  on  their  hack." 

Many  other  interesting  things  have 
been  diig  cut  by  tlie  Farm  F'.ureau  in  rr- 
gar(i  to  lime,  the  salt*  of  whole  milk  and 
the  cost  of  milk  production.  Tins  Farm 
P.urcau  is  evidently  alive  and  doing  good 
work  for  the  farmers. 
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A  New  England  Storage  House 

A  .siicrossful  type  of  frost-proof  store¬ 
house  WHS  put  up  by  .T.  W.  Clark  of  North 
Iliitiley  about  2')  years  ago.  It  was  built 
to  be  used  with  ice,  but  proved  more 
profitable  without.  Mr.  Clark  has  40 
acres  of  matiu-e  Baldwin  apple  trees.  He 
u.sually  puts  fhe  best  fruit  into  regular 
cold  storage  in  a  city  plant  and  uses  his 
own  storage  house  mostly  for  windfall.s. 
Said  Mr.  Clark  :  “T  was  just  beginning, 
in  the  middle  of  .Tanuary,  to  sell  my  wind¬ 
falls.  I  get  more  for  them  than  my  neigh- 
lairs  got  for  their  hand-picked  fruit,  be¬ 
cause  T  was  .able  to  hold  them  until  the 
other  windfalls  were  o>it  of  the  market. 
I  he  house  holds  about  SOO  barrels.  It  is 
really  a  mom  insidi'  a  mom.  'I'lie  outside 


Construction  of  Storage  House 

is  like  any  tight  building.  First  clap- 
hoards,  then  paper,  then  sheathing.  Then 
(lie  imside  part ;  first  a  two-inch  air  space 
ill  the  studding  to  keep  off  the  first  force 
of  the  outside  cold.  An  e.xjiert  from 
Washington  told  me  that  the  filled  space 
wliieli  comes  next  is  really  my  main  de¬ 
pendence.  alnuKst  the  whole  thing  in  fact, 
hccau.se  the  filling  holds  a  great  many 
very  small  air  s’lmces  and  very  tight 
spaces  if  the  filling  is  properly  done.  I 
jait  sheathing  ovm-  my  two-inch  air  space, 
(lien  six-inch  .studding,  then  more  sheath¬ 
ing.  The  six-inch  space  between  this 
Madding  is  packed  tight  with  dry  planer 
shavings.  'I’hey  must  be  rammed  down 
hard.  'I'he  ceilin;;  over  this  room  must 


lie  I'onstructed  the  same  as  the  sides; 
that  is  with  a  two-inch  air  space  and  a 
six-inch  filled  space.  1‘erhaps  a  single 
filled  siiace,  if  wider,  would  answer  for 
the  top.  The  bottom  of  the  building  is 
of  common  flooring.  It  might  have  paid 
me  to  have  insulated  the  floor.  A  good 
deal  of  heat  comes  up  from  the  ground  in 
mild  weather.  Our  trouble  is  not  with 
frost.  The  building  is  jiractically  proof, 
and  will  keep  aiiiiles  without  injury  in 
Winter.  The  difliculty  is  with  warm 
wiather  in  Fall,  but  we  manage  pretty 
well  hy  opmiing  the  building  nights.  The 
d'Hir  is  doubh*  with  entr.v  between,  fl,  H.  K. 

Silencing  a  Pump 

What  kind  of  jnimii  may  1  u.se  that 
is  le.ss  noi.sy  than  a  gasoline  engine V  I 
have  a  large  poultry  plant  and  use  a 
great  deal  of  water,  which  I  have  beim 
inuapiiig  into  large  cisterns  from  a  driv¬ 
en  well.  I  am  using  a  small  ga.soline 
engine  at  pre.sent,  which  I  am  compidled 
to  run  about  half  the  time.  This  is  an 
unnoyance  to  my  family  and  to  my 
neighbors  as  well,  who  have  corniilained 
about  this  endless  thumping  of  the  gas¬ 
oline  engine.  Will  you  inform  me  fif  some 
Quieter  means  of  pumping  water  into  my 
cisterns,  and  if  .so  where  T  can  get  a  less 
noi.sy  pumidng  apparatu.sV  H.  e.  h. 

The  noi,se  from  the  pump  itself  can  be 
<(uieted  by  taking  up  alt  loose  bearings, 
putting  in  leather  wa.shers  and  using 
l)lenty  of  heavy  grease.  But  we  judge 
that  your  main  trouble  is  from  the  en¬ 
gine  itself.  All  explosion  engines  are 
more  or  less  noisy,  but  can  usually  lx* 
muffled.  One  device  which  has  worked 
very  vvell  is  a  4-inch  pipe  into  which  the 
exhaust  is  tightly  sealed  which  then 
makes  one  right  angle  turn  into  a  buried 
barrel,  from  which  another  4-inch  pipe 
rises  at  lea.st  10  feet.  The  lower  end  of 
the  barrel  is  open,  and  it  also  act.s  as  an 
oil  drip  and  .soot  catcher.  F.  D.  C.  - 
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John  Deere  Spreader 

>The  Spreader  with 
the  Beater  on 
the  Axle 

Mounting 
the  beater  on 
the  axle  simpli¬ 
fied  the  con¬ 
struction,  elimi¬ 
nated  troublesome  parts  and 
made  possible  a  successful  low- 
down  spreader  with  big  drive 
wheels.  Therearenoshaftstoget 
'  out  of  line,  no  chains  to  cause 
'  trouble,  and  no  clutches  to 
adjust.  The  only  spreader  with 
beater  and  beater  drive  mount¬ 
ed  on  axle. 


.ULLl. 
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Low  down,  with  big 
drive  wheels  out  of 
the  way.  Easy  to  load. 

Revolving  rake, 
driven  by  manure 
moving  toward  the 
beater — no  bunching 
of  manure.  Ball  bear¬ 
ing  eccentric  apron- 
drive — a  new  and  ex¬ 
clusive  driving  device. 

Makes  uniform 
spreading  certain. 

Widespread 
attachme  nt 
for  spread- 
i n  g  seven 
feet  wide  can 
be  furnished 
for  the  John 
Deere 
Spreader. 
No  chains 
nor  gears. 
Quickly  re¬ 
moved. 


Syracuse  Chilled  Plows — General 
Purpose  Series 

Syracuse  Plows  have 
an  enviable  field  record 
among  farmers  in  chilled 
or  combination  plow  territory. 

Here  is  a  feature  that  is  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  man  who  buys 
a  Syracuse  Plow.  Extras  order¬ 
ed  will  be  duplicates  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  parts.  Bolt  holes  will  be  in 
the  right  place.  Every  part  will 
fit.  In  fact  all  necessary  parts 
that  go  into  a  Syracuse  Plow 
could  be  ordered  as  repairs  and 
when  received  built  into  a  com¬ 
plete  plow.  Extra  parts  are 
exact  duplicates — no  trouble  re¬ 
sults. 

Syracuse  quality 


Syracuse  Chilled 
Plows — General  Pur¬ 
pose  Series  are  un¬ 
surpassed  for  use  in 
hard,  dry  ground, 
gravelly  soils  or  stony 
fields  where  plows 
ordinarily  will  not 
stay  in  the  ground 
— unusually  well  bal¬ 
anced. 

Long  moldboard  of 
good  turn  and  scour¬ 
ing  qualities. 

Detachable  chilled 
iron,  keen  edge  shin 
piece.  Cutting  edge 
of  moldboard  can  be 
renewed  easily,  quick¬ 
ly,  and  at  small  ex¬ 
pense.  Not 
necessary 
to  renew 
(e  n  tire 
Imoldboard 
f  each  time. 

Rightand 
left  hand;;^^^”- 
styles. 


Remember, 
is  uniform. 


The  New  Deere 
Gang  is  the  most 
widely  used  plow  of 
its  type. 

It  is  light  draft, 
durable  and  is  equip¬ 
ped  with  John  Deere 
bottoms,  known  all 
over  the  world  for 
superior  work,  easy 
scouring  and  light 
pulling  qualities.  It 
cuts  and  turns  full 
width  of  furrow. 

A  simple,  practical 
foot  lift  and  auxiliary 
hand  lift  lever — easy 
to  raise  bottoms  out 
^of  the  ground. 

John  Deere  Quick 
Detachable  Shares — 
great  labor  and  time 
savers.  Share  can  be 
taken  off  easily,  only 
one  nut  to  remove. 


NewDeere  Light 
Draft  Gang 
Plow 

For  twenty  years 
.  the  New  Deere  Gang 
has  had  the  good 
opinion  of  enough 
farmers  to  make  it 
the  one  best  seller — 
And,  today,  it  is  the  same  plow 
it  was  twenty  years  ago,  with  the 
usual  minor  refinements  added. 

Correct  in  design,  always  rep¬ 
resenting  the  highest  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  plow-maker’s  art, 
the  New  Deere  Gang  is  a  leader, 
and  has  been  every  single  year 
for  twenty  years. 

Go  to  your  John  Deere  deal¬ 
er’s  and  look 
this  plow 
over  —  yoUj 
will  readily* 
see  why  it  is , 
such  a  popu-  t’-nsva 
lar  plow. 


fooK  Free 

I  book — tells  all  about  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  farm  implements 
and  how  to  adjust  and  use 
many  of  them.  A  practical 
encyclopedia  of  farm  imple¬ 
ments.  Worth  dollars. 

Describes  and  illustrates 
Plows  for  Tractors;  Walking 
and  Riding  Plows;  Disc  Plows; 
Cultivators;  Spring  Tooth  and 
Spike  Tooth  Harrows;  Disc 
Harrows;  Alfalfa  and  Beet 
Tools;  Farm  and  Mountain 


Wagons;  Manure  Spreaders; 
Inside  Cup  and  Portable  Grain 
Elevators;  Corn  Shelters;  Hay 
Loaders;  Stackers;  Rakes; 
Mowers  and  Side  Delivery 
Rakes;  Hay  Presses;  Kaffit 
Headers;  Grain  Drills;  Seed¬ 
ers;  Grain  and  Corn  Binders. 

This  book  will  be  sent  free  to 
everyone  stating  what  imple¬ 
ments  he  is  interested  in  and 
asking  for  Package  No.  X-33. 

JOHN  Deere,  Moline,  III. 


John  Deere  Corn 
Planters 
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John  Deere  No.  999 
is  accurate.  It  has 
the  John  Deere  Nat¬ 
ural  Cell  Fill,  Edge  De¬ 
livery  Seed  Plate,  Sur¬ 
face  of  hopper  bot¬ 
tom  and  openings  to 
seed  cells  are  oblique, 
or  sloping.  Kernels 
move  toward  and 
enter  the  cells  in 
their  natural  posi¬ 
tion.  They  do  not 
have  to  be  tipped  on 
edge. 

Merely  move  foot 
lever  to  change 
numberof  kernels  _ 
per  hill. 

Drilling  distan¬ 
ces  varied,  and 
change  hilling  to 
drilling  or  back 
to  hilling  made 
easily. 


Accuracy  in  a  corn 
planter  means  uni¬ 
form  drop — number 
of  kernels  the  same  in 
each  and  every  hill. 

If  the  planter  misses 
only  six  kernels  in  every 
100  hills,  the  loss  in  yield  is 
nearly  two  bushels  per  acre. 

Accuracy  in  planting  has  been 
the  main  object  in  designing 
John  Deere  planters.  One  of  the 
many  advantages  of  using  a 
.John  Deere  planter  is  that  with 
proper  handling  it  will  plant 
practically  2,  3  or  4  kernels  in 
every  hill,  as  desired. 
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The  Model  “B” pul¬ 
verizes  at  even  depth 
its  entire  width. 

Patented  spring 
pressure  third  lever 
— inner  ends  of  gangs 
can  be  given  light  or 
heavy  pressure  to 
disc  over  ridges  or  cut 
out  dead  furrows 
without  burying  the 
harrow. 

Independent gangs. 
All  tendency  of  gangs 
to  crowd  to  one  side 
is  easily  overcome  by 
giving  them  the  prop¬ 
er  relative  angle. 

Flexible — only  that- 

Kart  of  the  Model  “B” 
arrow  passing  overj 
an  obstruction  is  lift¬ 
ed  out  of  the  ground. 

Rear  section  can  be 
furnished  to  make  a. 
double  action  harrow. 


John  Deere 
Model  “B’*  Disc 
Harrow 

Using  a  disc  harrow 
before  plowing  pulver¬ 
izes  surface  lumps, 
work4  trash  into  the 
seed  bed  and  prevents 
the  escape  of  moisture.  Then 
when  the  furrow  slice  is  turned, 
the  trash  decays  rapidly  and  no 
large  air  spaces  are  left  between 
bottom  of  furrow  and  the  turned 
furrow  slice.  Water  in  the  sub¬ 
soil  can  make  its  way  into  the 
seed  bed  and  plant  roots  can 
penetrate  to  deeper  soils. 

Discing  after  plowing  removes 
the  weeds,  and  makes  the  seed 
bed  compact,  but  not  hard.  The 
discs  break  up  lumps  of  soil. 
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Your  Home  Town  Dealer 


There  is  a  big  advan¬ 
tage  in  buying  imple¬ 
ments  of  your  home¬ 
town  dealer. 

He  gladly  “backs  up” 
the  implements  he  sells, 
and  he  is  on  the  ground 
to  see  that  they  make 
good.  He  makes  his 
home  in  your  locality — 
the  place  his  goods  are 
sold. 

He  handles  a  line  of 
high-grade  implements 
— and  you  can  see  before 
.you  buy.  In  the  busy 
'  season,  when  work  is 
pressing,  he  can  furnish 
repairs  promptly  for  the 
goods  he  sells. 


If,  by  chance,  he  has¬ 
n’t  in  stock  just  exactly 
the  style  of  implement 
you  want,  he  can  give 
you  quick  service  in  get¬ 
ting  it  to  you. 

John  Deere  factory 
warehouses  with  im¬ 
mense  storage  rooms 
have  been  established  in 
various  sections  of  the 
country.  Every  John 
Deere  dealer  is  conven¬ 
iently  located  to  one  of 
these  houses. 

This,  really,  gives  you 
two  supplies  of  imple¬ 
ments — the  stock  carried 
by  your  home-town  deal¬ 
er  and  that  of  the  factory 
warehouse. 


John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois 


Vfte  RURAL  NEW.VORKER 
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Build  Once 
For  AH  Time 


a  silo 
that  will 


stand  without  a  flaw,  a  permanent  orna¬ 
ment  to  the  farm.  Natco  glazed  hollow  tile  is 
ths  ideal  material  for  the  silo  and  for  all  farm 
buildings.  The  dead-air  spaces  make  the  walls 
/rost-resisting.  The  smooth  glassy  surface  is  abso¬ 
lutely  impervious  to  air  and  moisture. 

Never  a  bit  of  spoiled  silage — good  clear  to 
the  wall  and  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit. 

The  cattle  will  eat  every  scrap.  The  sweet, 
juicy  silage,  free  from  mold  will  hold  the  cows  to  full 
milk  flow  and  put  flesh  on  the  fattening  stock.  Your 
profits  will  be  greater  than  ever  before.  Join  the  “Silo  on 
Every  Farm”  movement.  Build  a 

Natco  Imperishable  Silo 

‘"The  Silo  That  Lasts  for  Generations*' 

^You  can  fill  a  Natco  to  the  limit  of  the  hip-ruof.  Sturdy  steel  bands  bind 
the  walls  so  firmly  that  they  are  guaranteed  to  withstand  pressure 
from  within  and  storms  from  without. 

Never  need  painting,  cannot  warp,  shrink,  or 
crack.  Weather-proof,  vermin-proof  and  age- 
proof.  Simple  in  design— only  two  shapes  of 
tile— any  mason  can  erect  a  Natco.  Used  and 
endorsed  by  Experiment  Stations 
No  matter  what  you  plan  to  build,  dairy  barn, 
hog  house,  chicken  house  or  garage— you 
need  our  splendid  book,  ‘‘Natco  on  the 
Farm”.  Fully  describes  the  uses  of  Nat¬ 
co  Hollow  Tile  for  farm  buildings  Tell 
us  just  what  you  are  going  to 
build.  Wchavernany  farm 
building  plans  to  sub¬ 
mit,  and  will  help 
you  solve  your 
building  prob- 
lems,free.  Write 
us  today. 


Natco  Silo 
fVall:  Note 
perforated  ehell 
providin-g  firm 
anchorage  for 
mortar  joints. 


Tbe  Natco  Imperiihable  Silo 

Firrjrroof  your  farm  by  erecting  a  Natco  Im¬ 
perishable  Silo  and  Natco  Hollow  Tile  ISams, 


__  National 
Fire  Proofing  Company 

1121  Fulton  Building 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

23  Factories — Short  Hauls  — 
Prompt  Shipments 


The  Long  Life  Creosoted  Stave  Silo 
will  give  you  complete  satisfaction. 

Green  Mountain  Silos 

Better  Than  Ever  for  1917 

An  anchorage  system  that  will  prevent 
twisting,  leaning  or  blowing  down. 

YOUR  SILO  INSURED 

The  strongest  hooped  silo.  ^  Easy  to  erect — 
and  easy  to  buy.  We  are  now  making  a  low- 
price-pay-latcr  proposition  that  will  interest  you. 

IF  rite  at  once  for  particulars. 

The  CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFC.  CO. 

3  West  Street,  Rutland,  Vt. 

H'e  nxianl  a  fenv  agents  in  unoccupied  territory. 


FOl  Your  Own  Silo 


Be  independent  of  the  cutter  crewl 
Thomas  Galiik,  Prompton,  Pa.,  has  tried 
this  plan  with  great  success.  He  says:  ‘  Have 
just  finished  my  second  season’s  cutting  with 
Papec  Cutter  No.  10.  I  operate  it  with  a  5 
H.  P.  Engine  and  it  makes  a  dandy  outfit.” 

The  Papec  is  guaranteed  to  fill  ANY  height 
silo  at  600  il.  P.  M.  Operates  on  1-5  less  horse 
power  than  any  other  blower  cutter.  Sizes  for 
3 II.  P.  engine  and  up — capacities  2  to  30  tons  per 
hour.  A  Papec  insures  more  and  better  silage. 

Write  today  for  1917  catalog— free.  It  tells 
how  you  can  save  from  $75  to  $100. 

Papec  Machine  Co.,  10  Main  St.,  Shorttville,  N.T. 

S5  Distributing  Points. 


_ METAL 

In-de-str-uct'O  SILO 


The  Silo  that  fills  a  long  felt  want.  Results  obtained  from  the  use 
of  a  Metal  Silo  are  far  beyond  expectation.  Silage  contains  by 
far  a  larger  percentage  of  food  value,  more  uniform  preservation, 
taste  and  color,  naturally  far  more  productive  in  results.  The 
Most  Permanent  Silo  because  it 


Can’t  Blow  Down,  Buckle,  Twist  or  Collapse 


Resists  fire  to  the  fullest  extent  and  is  storm  proof.  No  skilled 

labor  required  to  erect  it.  Can  be  increased  in  height  at  any  time. 

Special  IN-DE-STR-UCT-0  Metal  is  warranted  not  to  be  effected  by  acid  in  silage 
or  climatic  conditions.  The  users  of  Metal  Silos  are  our  references.  Our  Testi¬ 
monial  and  Construction  Catalog  is  worth  asking  for,  especially  to  those  who 
desire  to  erect  a  Silo  from  the  standpoint  of  permancy  and  99%  food  value  pre-t 
servation.  Agents  wanted  who  are  able  to  produce  results. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.  Box  313  Springfield,  Ohio 

Est,  1850-67  Years  Experience 

Wm  also  make  Ross  Wood  Silos  and  Ross  Silo  Fillers 


Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 

Feeding  Idle  Horse 


We  have  a  hor.se  about  nine  oar.s  oli;, 
in  good  condition,  weight  ahout  1.400. 
Would  it  be  all  right  to  feed  him  hay’/ 
tirain  is  high;  I  have  no  tvork  for  him  to 
do  till  .Spring.  J.  P. 

Maine. 

Yes.  lie  will  thrive  fairly  well  on 
wheat  bran,  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay,  corn 
f<Klder,  bright  oat  straw  and  roots.  All 
feed  iinist  b(‘  free  from  m<dd.  Keep  the 
l)owels  active  and  make  the  hor.se  run  out 
every  day.  a.  s.  a. 

Ration  for  Jersey  Feeding 

We  have  a  small  .Tersey  cow  of  Sophie's 
Tormentor  family  bought  last  year.  She 
had  a  calf  about  a  month  ago.  What 
ration  should  she  have*/  We  have  u<> 
silage,  but  we  have  a  fairly  good  quan¬ 
tity  of  witloof  chieory  that  remained  in 
the  garden  since  the  se(‘d  time  fould 
that  be  given  to  her  as  a  succulent  feed, 
or  ai’e  sprouted  oats  a  po.ssihlo  feed  ip- 
stead  of  silage'/  In  case  of  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  tho.se  two  suggestions,  what 
should  we  give  her'/  Her  record  was  40 
Ib.s.  a  day.  hut  gives  imw  near  .'50  Ihs..  and 
her  liair  is  not  quite  as  smooth  and  silky 
as  it  ought  to  be.  n.  K.  F. 

New  York. 

I  would  siiggest  dried  l)eet  pulp  soaked 
in  {ibout  three  times  its  weight  in  warm 
water  as  feed  to  furnish  sueculenee  to 
your  cow.  You  di>  not  state  the  kind  of 
hay  you  ha\e.  hut  presuming  it  ti*  he 
mixed  hay  a  good  ration  would  he,  two 
j)arts  gluten  feed,  two  parts  dried  dis¬ 
tillers'  grains,  one  part  cottonseed  meal, 
one  part  oil  meal  and  1  per  cent.  salt. 
Ff'od  this  gi  ain  at  rate  of  a  pound  to  four 
U).s.  of  milk  produced  daily.  Then  feed 
ahout  '{  lbs.  of  the  dried  beet  i»u]i)  daily 
prei)ar<'d  as  above  stat<‘d.  jr.  y.  .j. 

Cow  Peas  and  Rye  for  Pigs 

Can  I  make  a  good  feed  for  growing 
pigs  and  brood  .sows  from  the  following: 
Weevil-cut  cow  peas,  ryt‘  with  onions  in 
it,  iind  corn  bran'/  I  low  should  they  l)e 
niixtsl'/  Has  corn  bran  nuich  feeding 
value'/  .7.  B,  B. 

Maryland. 

Yon  could  grind  your  cow  peas  and 
rye  together — equal  parts  b.v  weight — 
and  add  an  wpial  amount  of  <H»rnmeal 
and  wheat  middlings  mixed  equal  parts. 
This  will  make  a  very  good  I’ation  for 
pigs  and  brood  sows  when  fed  in  proper 
quantities,  prefei-ably  with  skim-milk.  I 
have  never  fed  corn  bran  to  i)ig.s,  and 
can  find  no  record  where  it  has  been 
trit*d  at  an  exj)eriinent  statit>Ji,  but  from 
the  nature  of  this  pnaluct  1  would  not 
advise  its  n.se  for  growing  pigs,  hut  it 
might  be  fed  to  brood  sows  to  a  limited 
extent,  if  it  could  be  purchased  at  a  low 
price.  Corn  bran  contains  4.2%  dige.st- 
ible  protein,  4..^%  digestible  fat  and 
55.4%  digestible  carbohydrates.  It  <'on- 
tains  over  six  times  as  much  crude  fiber 
as  cornmeal ;  therefore,  it  is  more  valu¬ 
able  for  cows  than  for  pig.s.  In  energy 
value  corn  bran  is  worth  theoretically 
about  75%  as  much  as  cornmeal. 

C.  S.  G. 


Improving  Dairy  Ration 

Can  you  give  me  an  economical  ration 
for  .lersey  cows  of  ahout  SOO  ihs.  weight? 
I  have  good  mixed  hay,  clovt'r  and  Tim¬ 
othy,  a  little  corn  stover,  no  grain. 

Ohio.  I..  M.  J. 

Feed  what  hay  iind  stover  cows  will 
clean  uj),  feeding  about  three  times  as 
much  hay  iis  stover,  Th(‘  fact  that  this 
rcmglmge  is  low  in  protein  makes  high 
protein  grain  feeds  necessary  to  balance 
it.  Yon  will  come  close  to  it  hj'  using 
three  j)arts  union  grains,  one  part  cotton¬ 
seed,  one  part  oil  meal,  two  j»arts  bran 
and  1  per  c<“nt.  salt.  Feed  grain  at  rate 
of  a  pound  to  to  ‘At/y  Ihs.  milk  produced 
daily.  jr.  f.  j. 


Raising  Brood  Sows 

T  have  some  sow  pigs  about  eight 
week.s  old  which  I  would  like  to  raise 
for  breeders.  How  mueh  feed  and  what 
kind  is  best  to  develop  them  for  this 
purpose?  Is  tankage  an  essential  part 
of  the  ration?  How  much  is  it  worth 
when  middlings  cost  $‘2.20  per  100  lbs. 
and  me:il  the  same?  G.  A.  J. 

New  York. 

In  the  absence  of  skim-milk  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  cornmeal.  fine  wheat  middlings 
and  tankage  made  into  it  thin  .sloji  with 
hot  water  in  cold  weather  would  make 
a  very  satisfactory  ration  for  growing 
your  pigs  for  future  breeders.  For  this 
purpose  you  could  use  twt.'  parts  mid¬ 
dlings  to  one  of  cornnieiil  with  five  i)(>r 
cent,  of  digester  tankage  added.  It  is 
practically  imitossible  to  figure  the  com- 
jtarative  feeding  value  of  tankage  as  com¬ 
pared  with  cornmeal  tind  whetit  mid¬ 
dlings  as  no  two  experiments  would  re¬ 
sult  alike.  However,  the  jiriee  of  beef 
scrap  and  tankage  has  not  increased  in 
liroportion  to  the  cereals,  so  you  would 
be  safe  in  paying  the  market  price. 


M  hih-  tankagi*  is  not  absolutely  ncee.s- 
'■•ary  it  helps  to  form  hone  and  makes  a 
iiuich  hette”  ami  more  i-cononiical  ration 

t.  s.  (;. 


Increasing  Butter  Fat 

1.  Does  a  heifer’s  milk  test  as  high 
in  butter  fat  as  it  does  when  .she  is 
matuie?  2.  Can  you  increa.se  tlii- 
amount  of  butter  fat  in  milk  by  feeding 
highly  concentrated  feeds?  e.  a  ir 

New  Y'ork. 

1.  Age  has  very  little  effect  upon  the 
per  cent,  of  fat  in  :i  cow'.s  milk.  .Vt 
the  Missouri  Station  it  was  found  that 
the  milk  of  1()  cows  having  seven  com¬ 
plete  lactation  periods  tested  two- 
tenths  to  three-tenths  of  f»ne  per  cent 
higher  during  the  .second  and  thiril  lacta¬ 
tion  periods  than  during  the  fir.st,  and 
as  the^  cows  grew  idder  the  test  was 
ahout  ..‘J  of  one  per  cent,  le.ss  than  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  lactation  period.  These  re¬ 
sults  would  indicate  that  a  heifea-’s  milk 
is  apt  to  test  slightly  higher  than  when 
she  is  an  old  cow. 

2.  All  exiierirnents  thus  far,  and  there 
have  been  many  of  them,  indicate  that 
the  per  cent,  of  fat  in  a  <*ow’.s  milk  can¬ 
not  he  ixTinaneiitly  increased  by  feed¬ 
ing.  It  may  be  p()ssihle  to  do  it  for  a 
short  time,  :is,  for  examidc.  feeding  to 
have  the  cows  fat  when  they  freshen 
cau.ses  a  marked  increase  in  the  per  cent, 
of  fat  in  the  milk  for  a  sliort  time,  and 
then  it  becomes  normal  again. 

n.  F.  J. 


Another  Dairy  Ration 

Do  yon  think  that  this  i.-:  a  good  feed 
for  milk  for  cows  that  have  only  good 
clover  and  Timothy  hay  for  roughagt' : 
.'JOO  Ib.s.  dairy  feed,  200  Ihs.  gluten  feed, 
100  lbs.  distillers’  grains?  The  cost  of 
this  feed  is  .$1.()7  per  100  Ihs.  on  the  aver¬ 
age.  Would  it  he  better  to  add  ground 
oats  and  corn  or  oil  meal'/  Jlilk  goes  to 
cheese  factory.  2,  What  is  the  best  feed 
for  yejirlings  to  make  them  grow?  ;!. 
Which  is  the  better  crop  to  drill  ashes  in 
with,  oats  or  corn?  m.  p.  ir. 

New  York. 

1.  The  ration  you  are  feeding  with 
mixed  hay  is  slightly  lacking  in  protein. 
It  would  he  improv(*d  by  dropping  the 
dairy  feed  to  two  parts,  find  adding  one 
jiart  cottonsm'd  meal  and  one  part  oil 
m(“a!.  if  yon  can  s(*cure  the  latter  at  any¬ 
where  near  a  rea.sonahle  figure.  The 
ration  doi'S  not  need  oats  and  corn.  This 
makes  it  all  the  more  nidialanced. 

2.  A  good  ration  for  heifers  is  one  i>art 
hominy,  or  cornmeal,  two  parts  gluten, 
on(‘  part  distillers’  grains,  one  part  ground 
oats  and  one  part  oil  meal. 

.‘1.  You  should  use  .ashes  with  oat  crop. 

H.  F.  J. 


A  Narrow  Ration 

I  have  a  nice  young  cow  which  I  ex¬ 
pect  will  drop  her  se<‘ond  calf  in  abcait 
three  wec'ks.  At  the  beginning  of  her 
first  lactation  period  she  gave  eight 
(piarts  of  very  rich  milk  at  each  milking, 
ht'ing  fed  on  dry  feed  only  and  grained 
lightly.  This  time  I  should  naturally 
expect  a  heavier  flow.  All  I  have  for 
roughage  is  corn  stover.  Some  Timothy 
(slightly  mixed  with  clover)  could  be 
fed.  if  desirable,  in  connection.  Avail¬ 
able  feeds  arc  'bran,  meal,  middlings, 
gluten  feed,  linseed  meal,  hominy  fee<i. 
Would  it  pay  me  to  send  away  for  dried 
beet  pulp  and  pay  $1.00  per  cwt..  and 
liow  would  yon  fe«'d  it?  D.  j.  N. 

New  York. 

It  is  indeed  in)p(f.ssihle  exactly  to  bal¬ 
ance  a  ration  with  feeds  mentioned.  If 
you  could  get  some  Alfalfa  hay  this 
would  be  easy.  About  the  best  ration 
with  feinls  mentioned  is  for  roughage. 
e()ual  jiarts  stover  and  mixed  hay,  what 
cow  will  clean  up.  Make  up  grain  ra¬ 
tion  of  1  part  gluten,  1  part  dairy  feed, 
j)art  oil  meal  and  add  1%  coarse,  fine 
salt.  Feed  grain  at  rate  of  a  pound  to 
Ihs.  milk  I'roduced  daily.  Beet  pulp, 
while  it  would  have  tendency  to  widen 
tile  ration,  would  b(‘  very  desirable,  since 
you  have  no  sncculeni'e  in  the  fis'd.s  men¬ 
tioned.  Feed  two  to  four  pounds  daily, 
soaked  in  three  times  its  weight  of  liot 
water.  ii.  F.  J. 


Food  Value  of  Skim-milk 

I  wish  to  know  the  quality  of  the  .skim- 
milk  of  the  different  breeds  of  cattle. 
Would  there  be  much  more  food  value  in 
the  skim-milk  of  a  .Jersey  than  that  of  a 
Holstein?  I  wish  to  keep  a  small  herd  for 
skiin-milk  for  my  poultry.  I  also  expect 
to  .sell  the  cream.  What  is  your  advice? 

L.  u.  T. 

The  difference  in  food  value  between 
skim-milk  fi'oin  .Jersey  and  Ildlstein  milk 
is  very  small,  a  matter  of  .5  to  .S  of  a 
pound  of  solids  not  fat  per  100  lbs.  of 
sklin-milk.  In  feeding  poultry  this  is  not 
of  T>i‘<‘*ctical  importance.  I  do  not  wish  to 
advise  as  to  either  bi*eed.  each  has  its 
place.  If  poultry  products  are  your  main 
issue,  you  can  get  more  skim-milk  from  a 
Holstein  cow  than  a  .Jersey,  and  hence 
you  will  need  to  keep  less  cows  to  supply 
a  given  amount  of  skim-milk.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Jersey  will  pi-oduce  butter- 
fat  pound  for  pound  cheaper  than  the 
Holstein.  H.  F.  J. 
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AILING  ANIMALS 


Knuckling 

I  have  a  good  young  horse  that  has 
knuckled  over  in  his  left  front  ankle, 
lie  has  been  so  about  six  months.  Is 
there  anything  I  can  do  to  help  him? 

New  Jersey.  T.  i.  g. 

A  skilled  veterinarian  can  set  matters 
right  by  performing  the  operation  of 
tenatoniy,  which  consists  in  severing  the 
(Icxor  lendons.  He  will  then  prescribe 
suitable  after  treatment.  a.  s.  a. 


Dark  Urine 

I  have  a  gelding  about  12  years  old. 
Ilis  urine  is  dark,  thick  and  ropy,  some¬ 
times  more  .so  than  others.  What  will 
help  him?  m.  f.  h. 

Chula,  Va. 

Stop  all  grain  feed,  and  turn  the  horse 
out  or  see  that  he  is  thoroughly  worked 
or  exercised  every  day.  Allow  free  ac- 
ce.ss  to  rock  salt  and  provide  him  with  an 
abundance  of  pure  drinking  water;  no 
drugs  need  be  given.  A.  s.  A. 

Impaction 

I  have  a  flock  of  40  ewes,  and  among 
them  one  lamb  that  hiis  been  sick  about 
three  days.  She  stands  and  stretches 
the  hind  parts  out  when  up,  but  lies 
down  part  of  the  time  and  has  no  ap¬ 
petite.  I  have  given  her  two  doses  of 
castor  oil  (two  table.spoons  each)  also 
warm  lard  and  lin.seed  oil  (raw). 

Winter  I  had  four  ew’es  that  were 
I  would  find  them  laid  right  out; 
would  lie  about  one-half  hour  or 


hast 
sick, 
they 
so. 


then  get  uj)  and  be  dumpish  for  four  or 
five  days  and  I  lost  two  of  these. 

New  York.  E.  s.  A. 

Trolonged  feeding  of  coarse,  dry, 
bulky  fodder  without  a  succulent  or  lax 
alive  feed  is  the  common  cause  of  such 
attacks  and  lo.sses  and  lack  of  exercise 
is  a  contributive  cause.  Feed  clover  or 
Alfalfa  hay  .and  allow  each  ewe  two 
pounds  of  roots  or  sound  .silage  daily 
and  enforce  (‘xercise  by  making  them 
walk  to  a  di.stant  field  and  eat  their  hay 
.scattered  over  a  wide  area.  Your  treat¬ 
ment  is  correc't  but  also  give  tea.spoonful 
doses  of  sweet  siiirits  of  nitre  or  aro¬ 
matic  spirits  of  jimmonia  in  water  every 
three  or  four  hoiu's  iifter  the  physic. 

Scurfy  Pig 

I  have  two  pigs;  there  is  only  ,a 
week's  difference  in  the  age.  One  weighs 
over  KM)  lbs.  and  the  other  will  only 
weigh  about' 2r>  lbs.  The  one  that  weighs 
2.0  lbs.  is  all  scurfy  and  wet.  We  took 
him  in  the  hou.se  and  washed  him  and 
took  off  some  stairf.  Now  we  have  got 
the  pig  in  the  barn  by  itself  and  it  is 
still  wet  and  is  getting  the  same  as  be¬ 
fore.  Will  you  advi.se  me  if  this  i.s  sei-- 
ioiLs  and  wlmt  to  do  for  it?  We  feed  it 
milk,  potatoes  and  bread.  p.  b. 

New  York. 

IMiy.sic  the  j)ig  with  castor  oil  and 
when  it  has  acted  let  the  pig  run  out 
for  exercise  and  root  for  whole  oats  and 
.shelled  corn  scattered  on  a  big  shed  or 
barn  floor  and  covered  with  litter.  Feed 
slop  of  milk,  wheat  middlings,  ground 
barley  or  rye,  a  little  bran  and  a  little 
flaxseed  meal.  Scrub  the  pig  with  a 
warm  1-100  solution  of  coal  tar  dip  and 
then  dry  thoroughly.  A.  s.  A. 


Lymphangitis ;  Abortion 

1.  .\  few  months  ,ago  I  had  a  three- 
year-iild  mare  that  was  taken  with  what 
the  veterinarian  called  lymphangitis?. 
Hind  leg  was  .swollen  full  to  her  body 
and  her  water  was  stopped.  The  en¬ 
largement  is  not  entirely  gone.  What 
do  you  advi.se?  2.  I  also  have  a  cow 
that  started  to  abort.  I  gave  her  car¬ 
bolic  acid,  one  teaspoonful  night  and 
morning  and  think  I  have  it  checked. 
Am  1  using  the  right  thing  and  enough 
of  it?  c.  E.  J{. 

IVniLsylvania. 

1.  The  disease  is  cau.sed  by  overfeed¬ 
ing  during  idlene.ss  and  may  be  prevent¬ 
ed  by  never  allowing  the  mare  to  stand 
for  a  single  day  without  work  or  exercise 
and  omitting  grain  from  the  ration 
when  there  is  no  work  for  her  to  do. 
Hand  rub  her  legs  each  time  she  comes 
and  then  bandage  with  flannel  from  feet 
to  hocks  and  knees.  Allow  her  a  box 
stall  when  in  the  stable.  2.  There  is  no 
specific  remedy  for  contagious  abortion, 
but  carbolic  acid  may  help.  Better  give 
two  tea.spimnfuls  every  other  night,  dil¬ 
uting  it  with  water  and  mixing  it  in  th'e 
feed.  You  may  find  that  the  calf  has 
died  and  been  retained.  A.  s.  A. 

Sorghum  for  Brood  Mare 

Fan  you  inform  me  if  there  is  any 
truth  ill  the  belief  that  sorghum  cane, 
fed  to  a  mare  in  foal  will  cause  her  to 
lose  her  colt?  Some  of  my  neighbors 
claim  it  is  only  the  ripe  seedheads  that 
Will  cause  the  trouble,  while  others  say 
any  part  of  the  feed  will  do  it. 

.r.  ir.  E.  s, 

Sound^  sorghum  fodder  is  safe  as  a 
part  ration  along  with  grain  and  sound 
hay  and  corn  fodder  provided  no  secoud- 
growth  sorghum  or  that  which  lias  been 
Killed  by  wet,  drouth  or  insects  is  used, 
ft  also  i.s  well  not  to  feed  seed  head.s. 
Au.v  cane  that  has  soured  or  fermented 
IK  'iiuigerous  and  on  general  principles 
F should  only  be  used  in  the 
f  all ;  Dot  late  in  the  sea.son  and  to  mares 
heavy  in  foal.  A.  s.  A. 


Over  150  Prizes  at  the  1916 
National  Dairy  Show 


were  won  by  users  of 


U^stTteS  Cream  Separators 

THE  BIGGEST  WINNER  OF  ALL  USES  A 
UNITED  STATES\  CREAM  SEPARATOR- 

Hull  Bros.,  Painesville.  Ohio.— who  captured  30  National  Dairy  Show 
x^rizes*  3lso  $3,000  in  cash  prizes  on  the  1916  Fair  Circuit.  They  say: 

"A  very  larg:epart  of  our  success  as  dairymen  is  due  to  the  U.  S.  Cream  Separator, 
xvhtcn  we  have  used  with  greatest  Possible  success  for  over  tweiity  years,''' 

Among  other  big  winners  who  use  the  United  States  Cream  Separator  are : 


Mount  Hermon  School,  Mt.  Hermon,  Mats.,  made  a  splendid  show¬ 
ing,  capturing  in  all  22  prizes  with  their  record-breaking  Holsteins. 

Theo.  N.  yail.  President  American  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  Lyndon- 
ville,  Vt.,  winner  of  I.S  prizes  on  Brown  Swiss. 

Jean  DuLuth  Farm,  Inc., Duluth,  Minn.,  winner  of  17  on  Guernseys. 


Wendover  Farm,  Bernardsville,  N.  J.,  16  prizes  on  Guernseys  and 
Ayrshires. 

C.  B.  Stevena,  St.,  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  7  prizes  on  Ayrshires. 

J-  Vf.  Prentiss  &  Son,  Alstead,  N.  H.,'^4  prizes  on  Holsteins. 

AND  MANY  MORE. 


YOU  ARE  IN  GOOD  COMPANY  IF  YOU  USE  A  U.  S. 

Call  for  Attractive  New  Information  Booklet  **E” 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont  Sruand.ore.  oakii^;?d.'cai!'' 


BARNS  and  SILOS 

Our  Specialties 

We  can  save  you  money  on  any  building 
nuiterial  you  may  require.  We  can  shij) 
direct  from  ourmiliB  or  from  our  supply  here. 

We  have  been,  manufacturing  silos  for  12 
years.  We  can  give  you  low  prices  on  early 
orders  and  one  of  the  best  silos  on  the  market. 

Ask  for  free  Catalogue 
and  wholesale  prices 

ENTERPRISE  LUMBER  &  SILO  CO. 

North  Tonawanda  New  York 


XJNAJDlLIdA.  SILOS‘1 
On  the  Best  of  Farms! 

Unadilla  users  are  its  greatest  endorsers.  And  no 
greater  testimonial  of  its  superiority  is  needed  than 
its  long  list  of  prominent  users.  After  most  cartful 
and  rigorous  tests,  the  Unadilla  won  out  for  practi¬ 
cal,  durable  construction  from  best  ma  *■ 

terials;  for  simplicity  and  convenience. 

Every  Borden  farm 
has  a  Unadilla.  N.Y. 

State  and  U.  S.  Govt, 
use  them  too. 

Write  forcata- 
log,  early  or¬ 
der  di  scounts  ’ 

A  agency  offer. 

Address  Box  C 


You  Can  Positively  Save 
Considerable  Money  If 

Buy  a 


GLOBE 
SILO 


now 


^  Also  gel  more  Silo  for  your  money 
with  our  5-ft.  extension  roof.  Wtile 
J  now  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO., 


Sidney,  N.  Y. 


^m&SILOS 


If  th^  Cow  had  her  say 
it  would  be  “a 
HARDER  SILO” 


Better  Food, 
Sweeter  Silage 

pvERY  Dairy  Farmer 
Needs  This 

FREE  BOOK 

It  tells  all 
about  Silos 
and  Silage 

WRITE  FOR 
IT  TO-DAY 


JBox  1 1 


Harder ‘Mfg.Co. 
Coh/esicill,  NY. 


Ensilage  can't  spoil  in  an  Economy  Silo.  , 
Perfect  fitting  doors  make  the  silo  perfectly 
air-tight.  That  means  fresh,  sweet  ensilage 
all  the  time.  Quick,  easy  adjustment. 
Strong  steel  hoops  form  easy  ladder.  Built 
of  White  or  Yellow  Pine,  Oregon  Fir  or 
Cypress.  You  can’t  buy  a  better  silo. 
Anchoring  system  with  every  silo.  Our 
motto  is  Quality.  Factories  at  Frederick, 
Md.,andRuanoke,Va.  Write  for  free  catalog, 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.  J ,  Frederick,  Md. 


ECONOMY  SILOSJ 


i  SCOTLUMBER  SILOS  ^  distinct  walls. 

!  K  u  q  u  I  r  «  no  hvops. 


u  V,  u  1  u  n(»  nvops. 
Economical  because  they  last  lonitcr.  Ah-  tight 
f rost  and  wotor  proof.  Absolutely  Guaranteed! 

In  use  for  16  years.  Send  tor  catalog, 
prices,  terms  and  Agency  ProDositlon. 

SCOTT  LUMBER  CO. 

Box  110  -  NORWICH,  N.Y. 

mmmmmmmmmmmmimmtmm 


'How  To 
Feed  < 
Silage’’' 


Special  36-page  chapter  from  £a- 

mpus  264-pa8re  book  "Modern 
Silage  Methods.”.  Write  for  copy.  Get 
‘  im-to-the-minute  helpful  suggestions 
L  free.  Also  get  our  free  catalog  on 
Silver’s  "Ohio"  Silo  Fillers.  1917  re- 
,  vised  edition  of  "Modem  Silage 
Methods”  26c,  covers  entire  silaga 
subject— every  type  of  silo— how  to 
1  build, 41  crops  used, feeding, 8-page 
^  index,  66  illustrations. Write  now. 
THE  SILVER  MFC.  CO. 
(Box  364  Salem,  Ohio 


Choose  your 
silo  filler 


now 


WRITE 

for  free  huohs 
1917  catalog- "What 
Users  Say.”  "Making  811- 
age  Pay  Better”— all  free. 
TheBlizzard  Ensilage  Cutter  is  easy 
running,  fills  highest  silos;  big  capacity; 
cuts  evenly.  Very  strong  and  durable. 

The  Jos.  Dick  Mfg.  Co., 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


STOPFEEDING 

1^  CORN 

TO  WORMS 


ing  worms.  - - - 

have  thrifty,  healthy,  profitable  live  stock.  I’ll  show  you  how*to'do  it  with 

The  Great 
Live  Stock 
Conditioner 

,  Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  and  I’ll  send 
'CAT  f ^  J  ^  ^ where  and  how  you  can  get  enough 

tjALrVLl  to  feed  your  stock  60  days  and  have  your  money  refunded  if 
it  fails  to  do  all  I  claim.  Mail  the  coupon  now.  Address 


■  feed, 
i-breed- 
[  loss  and 


SALVET 
STOCF 


(276 


10  lb.  pkg.  $0.76 

20  ib.  pktr.  1.25  , 

40  ib.  pke:.  2.26  | 

lOOib.pksr . 6.00 

2001b.  pkff . 9.00 

800  Ib.  pkff . 13.00 

600  IbH . 21.12 

Dealers  sell  SAL^VETT  at  above 
>nc«B,  but  in  the  far  West  and 
,  Jouth  they  charge  a  little  more, 

I  because  freight  cnarffesaromore. 


SIDNEY  R.  FEIL,  President 

THE  FEIL  MFG.  00.,  Chemists,  Dept.115  Cleveland,  Ohio 


THE  FEIL  MFC.  COMPANY 
D»pt.ll5-3-3-17  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Send  me  your  FREE  BOOK  on  care 
of  live  stock.  I  have. 


■hogs. 

.horses  and  mules . cattle. 


..sheep 


Name.. 


Shipping  Sta .  State. 

My  Dealer’s  Name . 

HiaFostOfflea  is . . . 
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Europe's  many  tongues  and 
consequent  misunderstandings 


The  Fruits  of  Understanding 


Throughout  the  vast  area  of 
this  country  prevails  a  common 
tongue.  The  whole  of  Europe 
hardly  exceeds  our  territory,  yet 
Europe  has  more  than  a  score 
of  nationalities  and  many  dif¬ 
ferent  languages. 

In  the  United  States  the  tele-r 
phone,  as  exemplified  by  Bell 
System,  renders  a  matchless 
service  in  its  mastery  of  distance 
and  in  encouraging  the  use  of  a 
universal  language.  This  ac¬ 
complishment  is  in  spite  of  the 
great  influx  of  population  from 
every  country  in  the  world. 

In  Europe  the  independent 
countries,  separated  by  barriers 
of  language, and  lacking  efficient 


telephone  service,  suffer  from 
inadequate  facilities  for  inter¬ 
communication. 

We  now  talk  from  the  Atlantic 
Coast  to  the  Pacific,  and  elimi¬ 
nate  more  than  three  thousand 
miles.  In  Europe,  contending 
with  a  babel  of  voices  and  un¬ 
related  telephone  systems,  a 
bare  quarter  of  that  distance  has 
been  bridged  with  difficulty. 

The  ideal  of  the  Bell  System 
has  been  day  by  day  to  extend 
its  service  in  the  interest  of  all 
telephone  users.  Its  efforts  have 
resu  Ited  in  providing  the 
facilities  to  unite  cities  and 
rural  districts  in  true  American 
democracy. 


AMERICAN  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


This  Is  the  Year  to  Plant  Potatoes 

The  Aspinwall  Is  the  Machine  to  Use 


ONE  MAN  and  an“Aspinwall”  can  plant  5  to  8  acres  of  potatoes 
a  day,  and  plant  them  right.  Machine  opens  furrow, 
drops  seed,  any  size  and  distance,  covers,  marks  next  row 
— all  in  one  operation.  65,000  now  in  use.  Corn,  Pea, 

Bean  and  Fertilizer  Attachments  furnished  when  wanted. 

ASPINWALL  Potato  Planter  Saves  Expense 
of  Elxtra  Man.  Made  by  the  world's  oldest  and 
largest  manufacturers  of potato  machmery.  Send  today 
for  FREE  ROOK.  It  will  crlve  you  a  world  of  facts  about  potato 
profits.  Written  by  experts.  Address 

Aspinwall  ManufacturinK  Co.,  562  Sabin  Street,  Jackson.  Michigan 
Cutters_ Planters_ Sprayers_ Diggers_ Sorters 


Save  ^200  to  ^500  on  Your  Home 


I  21! 

||  □Oavanporl,  Iowa 

lioase  send  me 
FKKE  the  books 
checked  below; 
f  I  Oordon-Van  Tine 

I - 1  ilume  Plana 

Ham  &  Out-buildinff 
Plan  Hook 

□  Buildinir  Material  Catalog 
□  Wholesulo  Lumber  Price  Liat 

Name . 

Si.  No . 

City  . . . Stats 


Choice  of  200  Plans ! 

Buy  your  home  wholesale  Material 
of  standardized  grade  —  Ready- 
cut  to  fit  or  not  Ready-cut  as  you 

prefer.  Ours  is  only  book  showing 
prices  both  ways.  Costs  guaran¬ 
teed  no  matter  where  built. 
Shipped  promptly  anywhere.  $300 
up!  Blue  prints,  specification,  advis¬ 
ory  service — Free,  Write  for  new  book, 
*‘Gordon-Van  Tine  Homes."  Particular¬ 
ly  shows  many  model. farm  houses,  roomy 
kitchens,  every  convenience  idea 
for  women.  Tells  what  prices  in¬ 
clude.  Book  is  FREE — use  coupon. 

Gordon-VanTtne  Co. 

Satisfaction^Guaranteed  or  Money  Back. 

6245  Gordon  St.  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Eatahliahed  Haifa  Century 
Save  enough  to  buy  your  lot.  Three  banks 
and  over  100,000  customers  vouch 
for  U6.  Local  references  if  desired. 


Head  Lettuce  in  Summer 


How  can  we  have  head  lettuce  in  our 
farm  gardens  right  through  the  Summer? 
Three  things  are  essentiiil  to  accomplish 
this  result;  selecting  the  right  varietie.s, 
suitable  prei)!iriitiou  of  the  .soil,  and 
proper  cultivation. 

VAUiKTift:s. — None  of  the  kinds  used  for 
forcing'  is  suitable  for  midsummer  grow¬ 
ing  in  an  upland  garden.  Big  Bexston, 
so  valuable  to  the  niuckland  grower,  calls 
for  more  moisture  and  fertilitj'  tlmn  the 
average  garden  can  supply.  May  King 
and  Golden  Queen  make  nice  heads  in 
the  cold  frame,  or  transplanted  from  the 
hotbed  to  the  garden  in  early  Spring,  hut 
the.v  are  valuele.ss  for  mid-season.  Avoid 
the  lettuces  recommended  for  eiirly  forc¬ 
ing.  In  the  open  ground  they  always  run 
up  to  seed  quickly  in  Summer.  Improved 
Hamson  is  one  of  the  old  standard  Sum¬ 
mer  lettuces  that  is  generidly  catalogued. 
With  this  its  a  starting  i»()int.  and  with 
lettuce  seed  at  five  cents  a  jiacket,  it  will 


success.  For  one  thing  it  enabled  us  to 
add  fine  muskmelons  to  our  garden  crops. 

CtTi.TiVATiox. — A  light  soil  stuffed  full' 
of  fine  nmnure  will  hold  moisture  like  a 
sponge,  though  an  inch  or  two^of  the 
surface  may  .seem  very  dry.  The  wheel- 
lux;  will  keep  such  a  bed-  in  goixl  condi¬ 
tion  :  wliile  a  heavier  soil  needs  wide 
rows  and  horse  cultivation  to  hold  enough 
moisture  to  carry  the  crops  through  mid¬ 
summer  droughts.  Sow  the  lettuce  seed, 
for  wheel-lux'ing,  in  rows  14-115  inches 
apart.  For  Summer  I  like  to  drop  four 
or  five  seeds  in  ii  place,  about  8-10  inches 
apart  in  the  row.  The  spaces  between 
are  filled  with  seeds  of  the  little  Scarlet 
Forcing  radish,  sowed  .so 'thinly  that  it 
will  not  need  thinning.  The  radish  comes 
nj)  quickly  and  surely,  and  marks  the 
row.  Any  not  used  .are  easily  and  (luiek- 
ly  hoed  out.  Thin  the  lettuce  to  one  plant 
in  !i  pl.ace  while  the  plants  are  still 
snmll.  If  left  to  get  big  enough  to  use 


A  Serpentine  Cauliflower 


pity  to  try  to  find  one  best  iidaptcd  to 
your  own  conditions.  Try  the  kinds  that 
itre  recommended  by  leading  seedsmen  for 
liot  wciitlier. 

Tiik  Soil. — Ixltuce  needs  a  loose,  por¬ 
ous  soil.  Some  years  ago  one  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  stiitions  iiivostigiited  tlu‘  condi- 
fions  in  certiiin  districts  noted  for  fine 
lettuce.  It  was  found  tluit  it  wais  not  the 
Iiresencc  or  Jimount  of  plant  food  th.at 
was  the  controlling  factor,  hut  the  tex¬ 
ture  of  the  soil.  'This  shows  the  im- 
I)(>rtaiU‘e  of  first  getting  the  soil  into  gcxxl 
physical  condition.  If  one  is  so  forfu- 
iiafe  as  to  have  ji  light,  sand.y  soil,  the 
addition  of  enough  stable  manure  wall 
make  a  lettuce  bed  on  which  some  of  the 
hciit-resisting  kinds  of  head  lettuce  will 
niiiture  fiiir  lumds  in  the  mifidle  of  iiu 
ordinary  Summer.  Several  giirdens  with 
hciiv.v  soil  liave  fiilleii  to  my  lot  iit  dif- 
b'rent  times,  ami  various  methods  luive 
been  tried  out  fo  m.'ike  over  the  garden. 
While  the  free  u.se  of  nmnure  will  suf¬ 
ficiently  ameliorate  a  (juite  heavy  soil,  so 
that  it  w'ill  be  satisfactory  for  most  gar¬ 
den  crops,  I  have  found  it  easiest  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  special  bed  for  radishes  iuid  let¬ 
tuce.  Tn  my  present  hxMtion  I  bav(‘  30 
lieople  to  supply  wath  vegetaibles  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  with  a  daily  call  for  lettuce.  It  has 
been  neces.sary,  heretofore,  to  use  a  cold 
frame,  with  the  bother  of  shading  and 
wiiteriiig,  to  g(‘t  through  lln*  most  trying 
jiart  of  the  Summer.  'I'liis  Spring  I  am 
having  ii  strip  tm  one  side  of  a  gardiai. 
that  is  a  heavj'  loam,  covenxl  witli  sand 
to  a  depth  of  six  indies,  'fo  this  will  be 
added  two  inches  of  rotten  manure.  'This 
strip  will  he  harrowed,  but  not  jilowed, 
and  will  he  planted  for  wheel-hoeing. 
For  the  average  fiuniiy  a  strip  six  feet 
wide  by  2,5-.50  feet  long  will  be  found 
ample,  if  the  gardener  does  not  forget  to 
make  the  news-sary  successive  sowings. 
Coal  ashes  are  satisfactory  when  worked 
into  a  heavy  soil  in  suflicient  (luantity, 
hut  make  an  unsightly  garden  if  not 
sci'i'ened.  I  do  not  think  they  w'ould 
make  a  good  ground  cover,  as  the  sand 
does.  Tn  one  case  I  liauled  light  soil 
fiom  a  nearby  hill  to  make  over  one  cor¬ 
nel*  of  a  clay  garden,  and  it  was  a  great 


before  thinning  the  jilants  that  are  left 
W'ill  not  head  afterward.  Neither  will 
jdants  that  liave  been  choked  witli  weeds 
recover  .so  as  to  Iiead  in  the  trying 
W'eather  of  midsummer.  Two  weeks  is 
aibout  as  long  as  one  can  generally  get 
good  results  from  a  single  sowing  of  let¬ 
tuce  in  the  oiien  ground  in  mid-season. 
So,  if  at  all  po.sslble,  a  little  sowing 
should  be  made  every  two  weeks.  With 
a  bed  prejiared  as  outlined  above,  a  very 
little  time  given  it  once  a  week  will  in¬ 
sure  a  steady  siqiply  of  radi.slies  and  let¬ 
tuce  throughout  the  Summer  months. 

New  York.  gko.  ak.vold. 


A  Serpentine  Cauliflower 

The  iiicture  on  this  page  shows  a  very 
curious  grow'tli  on  a  head  of  cauliflower. 
'Fliis  cut  is  taken  from  the  “Guide  to  Na¬ 
ture”  whicli  states  that  tlie  iiliotograpU 
<*ame  from  .Terii.salem,  feeing  .sent  fey  As.sad 
Kliadder,  a  dragoman  who  led  a  Ciimp- 
ing  party  through  the  Iloiy  Tmnd.  lie 
calls  it  a  serpentine  .growth,  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  does  re.semble  a  .snake.  During  the 
year  some  very  curious  growths  of  this 
sort  in  vegetables  and  fruit  come  to  us, 
found  by  .sharp-eyed  observers  on  the  gar¬ 
den  or  farm.  It  'is  an  interesting  thing 
to  ket'i)  an  eye  open  for  these  things,  for 
while  they  have  very  little  value  coni- 
niercially  the.v  make  a  pleasant  search 
through  the  season. 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


(Continued  from  page  ,3.34) 

in  the  sun.  They  .should  he  cov- 
ei*ed  wdien  there  is  danger  of  freez¬ 
ing.  With  this  treatment  the  sprouts 
will  start  strongly  and  make  broad  and 
thick  stubs  very  much  unlike  the  long, 
sickly-Iooking  sprouts  w'hich  come  out  In 
the  dark  cellar.  As  for  cutting — this 
year  I  shall  cut  so  that  esich  piece  has 
one  good  .strong  eye  with  as  much  “meat” 
as  possible  with  it.  Be  sure  to  sprout  a 
few  tulxu-s  ahead,  iind  see  whore  the 
strong  buds  are  located.  3'liis  will  en¬ 
able  you  to  cut  so  that  the  “eyes”  will 
have  sight  and  not  he  “blind.”  Now  we 
can  go  ahead  next  week  and  talk  .soil  and 
]»lanting.  ii.  vv.  c. 
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Your  Bank  Account 
and  Your  Buildings 

Good  buildings  on  your 
L  farm  are  a  good  invest- 
ment — never  an  expense — 
provided  you  have  built 
them  at  the  proper  co4t.  You 
know  it  is  possible  to  spend  a  lot 
of  money  and  ^ill  have  unsatis- 
fa(5tory  buildings,  and  it  is  also 
possible  to  spend  a  reasonable 
amount — wisely — and  secure  fine 
buildings.  One  of  the  chief  dif¬ 
ferences  lies  in  the  kind  of  lumber 
you  use. 

North  Carolina  Pine 

“T/ic  Wood  Universal” 

This  truly  great  lumber  is  juSl 
right  for  any  kind  of  farm  build¬ 
ings —  inside  or  out.  Properly 
protedted  with  paint,  as  all  wood 
should  be,  it  will  la^  much  more 
than  a  lifetime.  It  is  widely  used, 
and  with  great  success,  as  an 
inside  trim  such  as  panelled  walls, 
beamed  ceilings,  built-in  c-binets 
and  also  flooilng.  And  coSls 
ycj  less  than  any  other  wood  of 
equal  worth. 

Let  us  mail  you — FREE — our 
160-page  book  of  Plans  for  Farm 
Buildings. 

North  Carolina  Pine  Association 

11  Bank  of  Commerce  Building 

Norfolk,  Va. 


"^^'/auson  Tractor 


Uses  kerosene  and  other  cheap  oil  fuel. 
Extra  power  at  low  cost.  Backed  by  2o  years 
of  successful  gasoline  engine  building.  Prac¬ 
tical  in  design,  economical  in  operation. 

Heavy  Duty  Valve -In -Head  Motor 

All  enclosed— dust  and  rain  proof — Hyatt  Roller  Bear¬ 
ings —  medium  weight  evenly  distributed  gives  high 
elTiciency  at  draw  bar.  Write  lor 
special  Tractor  folder.  Gasoline  and 
kerosene  engine  cat¬ 
alog— to  too  h.  p. 
—free  upon  request. 
Tha  John  lauion  Mfg.  Co. 
218  Monroe  SI. 

■o«  Holstila,  Ws. 


KEROSENE  ENGINES 

OTTAWA  LATEST  DCSICN 


Durable,  Powerful,  Reliable,  Maa- 
Bive.  Built  to  last;  to  do  bard, 
heavy  work.  Uses  Cheapest  Fuel. 

_  Pull  to  horac-power  more  than 

rated.  3  Monthm  Triml.  Kmmy  Tmrmm.  Sizes 
IJS  to  22  H-P.  Easy  to  atart.  No  Crankiag.  No 
batteries.  10  Yssr  Guarantee.  Most  practical  engine 
ever  built.  Ekigine  book  free.  A  Postal  brings  it. 

THE  OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

C!il  King  Street,  OTTAWA,  KANSAS* 


Says  Jacob  Biggie,  in  his  usual  enter¬ 
taining  talk  in  the  March  issue  of  The 
Farm  Journal,  Some  more  interesting 
facts  about  the  growth  of  the  Journal 
and  some  of  it.s  early  contributors  who 
wrote  “with  their  sleeves  rolled  up.” 
Read  this  article!  Subscribe  to  The 
Farm  Journal!  No  other  farm  paper 
contains  so  much  worth-while,  to-the- 
point  information  for  the  farmer,  such 
a  load  of  good  cheer  and  entertainment 
for  all  the  family. 

Goes  into  nearly  1,000,000  farm  and  village  homes 
every  month.  $1  for  5  years.  Money  back  any 
Ume.  Send  for  March  issue  and  copy  of  Poor 
Richard’s  1917  Almanac.  Both  FREE. 

The  Farm  Journal 

130  Washington  SqusLie,  Philadelphia 


AILING  ANIMALS 


Swelling 

I  have  a  horse  between  eighteen  and 
twenty  years  old,  good,  .sound  all  around. 
I  work  him  on  farm.  He  weighs  about 
BOO  liounds,  looks  poor.  I  feed  three 
(piarts  ground  oats  right  iilong.  hmr 
pounds  when  jilowing.  Tlie  hor.si'  has  a 
big  .sear  on  the  leg  hetwecm  kmu*  jind 
fetlock  joint;  had  it  before'  I  bought  him. 
lie  may  liave  banged  liis  leg  on  the  big 
stones  wh-ieh  I  plowed  out.  His  leg  is 
swollen,  hurts  when  T  pre'ss  it.  T  liave 
mad('  hot  handage  apiiHeations  <if  worm- 
wood_  and  vinegar,  whieh  softened  the 
swelling  jibovc  the'  knee,  hut  Inivt'  not 
redneed  it.  I  imide  three  applieiitions  a 
day  for  three  days;  have  now  stopped 
that  and  am  now  rubbing  with  liniment, 
mb  until  dry.  Will  you  advise  treat¬ 
ment?  A.  E. 

New  York. 

Stop  using  liniment.  Simply  rub  the 
leg  three  times  a  day.  using  a  little  vase¬ 
line  or  sweet  oil  on  th('  hiuids,  and  tln'ii 
handage  snugly  with  bamljige  from  foot 
to  book  joint.  Allow  the  Inirse  a  hex 
stall  when  in  tlie  stiible.  but  do  not  allow 
him  to  stand  for  a  sifigle  day  without 
exercise.  Keep  the  bowels  active  and  for 
four  or  live  days  dissolvi'  a  teasiaxaifnl 
of  saltpeter  in  the  di'inking  watei'  twice 
a  day.  '  a.  s.  A. 

Black  Teeth 

Is  there  anything  in  the  saying  that 
black  toi'th  are  injurious  to  pigs?  Wliat 
is  the  best  remedy  for  worms  in  pigs?  I 
have  some  pigs  about  .seven  weeks  <dd 
that  are  not  doing  well,  and  I  think  they 
hiive  worms.  What  is  the  he.st  way  to 
kill  lice  on  cattle?  h.  a. 

New  York. 

Black  teeth  Jire  liJii'inless  iiiid  need  not 
he  removed  Destroy  woriiis  by  mixing 
Copiiei'as  in  the  sloj)  for  five  eonseentive 
mornings,  allowing  one  dram  for  each  100 
pounds  of  body  weight  of  jtigs.  Kepeat 
the  treatment  in  two  weeks  if  thought 
necessiiry.  Dis.solve  the  copperas  in  hot 
Wiiter  before  adding  to  the  slo;).  Do  not 
give  cojiperas  to  sows  with  pig,  hut  they 
limy  safely  he  given  snipluir.  In  very 
cold  weather  dust  lice  infested  iiarts  witii 
py  ret  brum  powder.  When  weather  is 
moderate  and  a  liipiid  ean  be  used  apply 
It  solution  of  Coal  tar  dip  made  according 
<(>  directions  printed  on  the  label  of  the 
container  and  repeat  as  found  necessary. 
I. ice  are  also  readily  killed  by  applying  a 
decoction  of  four  ounces  of  staves  adre  or 
larkspur  seeds  in  a  gallon  of  boiling 
water,  used  on  cooling.  a.  s.  a. 


Necrotic  Stomatitis 

A  short  time  ago  we  sold  a  imrehred 
Holstein  calf  to  a  neighbor.  When  the 
Ciilf  was  about  20  days  old  they  noticed  a 
swelling  on  each  side  of  the  jaw.s.  The 
calf  lo.st  its  appetite  and  died  within  two 
or  throe  days.  The  Ciilf’s  gums  were  swol¬ 
len,  and  when  opened  were  found  to  con¬ 
tain  a  grayish  looking  substance  which 
was  rather  hard  and  extended  along  the 
roots  of  the  teeth  in  one  solid  ma.ss  on 
both  npiier  and  lower  jaws,  ('an  you  tell 
what  ailed  the  calf?  Wha.  •  .uni  yon  ad¬ 
vise  doing  for  similar  cases  .n  Lhe  fiitnre? 

New  York.  f.  w.  j.. 

This  is  a  contagions  and  usually  fatal 
disea.se  formerly  called  “calf  diphtlieria,” 
hut  now  known  to  he  caused  by  the  filth 
germ,  bacillus  nccro/ihonis,  whieh  is  pri'.s- 
ent  in  manure  and  litter  of  places  and 
yards  w'hcre  hogs  have  been  kejit.  It  con¬ 
taminates  the  soiled  teats  of  the  mir.sin?' 
cow  or  is  contracted  by  the  calf  from 
soiled  feed,  or  directly  from  an  affected 
calf.  Prevention  through  cleanliness  is 
imjioi'tant.  At  the  outset  of  the  attack 
the  ulcers  should  he  serjiped  clean,  then 
swabbed  with  tincture  of  iodine  two  or 
three  times  and  then  daily  with  a  two  per 
cent,  solution  of  permanganate  of  iiotash. 

A.  s.  A. 


Nasal  Gleet 

My  horse,  nine  yesirs  old,  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  does  no  woi  k  to  speak  of ;  has  a 
good,  warm  stable,  no  blanket  in  stable. 
She  is  fed  on  good  Timothy  hay  with  .a 
little  clover,  also  iihont  three  quarts 
ground  oats  and  barle.v  per  day.  About 
15  (lays  ago  I  notici'd  one  no.stril  dis¬ 
charging  a  yellowish  substance  which  had 
a  very  olVensive  odor.  This  has  con- 
tiiini'd  since  ;  now  I  notice  the  other  nos¬ 
tril  i.s  all'ected  likewise.  She  does  not 
cough,  no  swelling  anywhere,  ('ats  well, 
se(‘ms  bright.  She  is  driven  to  town  a 
distance  of  three  miles  perhaps,  once  a 
week.  She  is  with  foal.  F.  u.  w. 

New  Y’ork. 

Take  the  mare  to  the  veterinarian  for 
examination  next  time  you  go  to  town  as 
a  (lisea.sfKl  molar  tooth  in  the  upper  jaw  is 
the  iirohahle  cause  of  the  bud  smelling  dis¬ 
charge  Jind  the  tooth  will  have  to  l  e  re¬ 
moved  by  treiihining.  If  the  teeth  are 
sound  trephining  of  a  siiius  of  the  skull 
no  doubt  will  Ix'  necessary  for  r(*moval  of 
collected  pus.  The  veterinarian  will  also 
hiive  to  make  sure  that  glanders  is  not 
pre,sent.  a.  s.  a. 


NoMoney  In  Advance 


The  Great 
Majestic 
Cream 
Separator 

100% 
Efficient 


For  ' 
FREE 
Book 


Made  In 
Four  Sizes: 
375,500,750, 
1,000  lbs. 
Capacity 

Has  all  latest  im¬ 
provements  includ¬ 
ing  remarkable 
inside  oiling 
device  and 
improved 
separable 
disc 
bowl 


Wo  make  this  remarkable  No-Money-In-Advanco, 
Year-to-l’ay  Offer  l)ecau8c  we  want  you  to  learn 
from  your  own  experience  that  here,  at  last,  in  the 
•‘Majestic”  is  the  perfect  separator— a  masterpiece 
or  mechanical  skill  and  ingenuity— an  amazing  triumph 
echieved  in  Cream  Separator  construction. 

Test  it  on  warm  or  cold  milk  and  find  out  by  actual  results 
how  the  “Majestic”  skims  down  to  the  last  drop— note  the 
fine  condition  of  the  cream- howmuch 
quicker  it  skims  than  any  other  you 
have  ever  seen.  You  will  find  it  just 
the  separator  you  want.  Our  free 
trial  without  money  or  security  offer 
proves  it  to  you. 


Send  For  FREE  BOOK 


Don’t  buy  a  Separator  until  you 
get  all  the  facts  about  the  great 
"Majestic.”  Dcarn  all  about  this 
wonderful  Separator.  Gomparo 
our  low  price.  The  “Majestic” 

1  our  year-to-pay,  farm- 
credit-terms  costs  loss 
than  others  ask  all  cash  for.  Get  the  proof.  It’8 
in  this  book.  Mail  coupon. 

THE  HARTMAH  CO. 

4019  La  Salle  St.. 
Oept.378  Chicago,  III. 


THE  HARTMAN  COMPANY, 

4019  La  Salle  Street,  Dept.  378  chIcaKO 

Without  obligating  me,  senil  me  your  Cream  Separator  Catalog 
an<l  particulars  of  your  No-Moncy-In-Advancc,  full  Year-to-I’ay 
Farm  Credit  Selling  J’lan  on  Cream  Separators. 


Name. 


Address. 


Sensational 


Offer! 

Only  Hartman’s  with  their 
$12,000,0()0.00  capital,  their  tremen¬ 
dous  organization  and  over  two  mil¬ 
lion  customers  arc  capable  of  such  a 
record  hrenkingoffer  as  this:  Order  any 
size  Majestic  Cream  Separator  you 
want— no  deposit— no  C.  O.  U.— no  secur¬ 
ity.  When  the  separator  comes,  work  it  30  days 
and  if  you  are  not  fully  satisfied  with  it,  send  it 
back  at  our  e-xpense  and  you  will  not  be  out  ono  cent. 


If  you  arc  convinced  that  the 
“Majestic”  is  a  wonderful  bargain 
and  just  the  Separator  you  want,  tlien 
keep  it  and  pay  one-tenth  in  30  days  after 
arrival  and  balance  in  9  equal  monthly  payments, 
or  pay  one-sixth,  60  days  after  arrival  an<i  bal¬ 
ance  in  6  equal  payments atintcrvalsof  2  months 
each— giving  you  a 


Calf  Neal 


Brings  the  calf  to  five  months  old  at 
one-fourth  the  cost  of  whole  milk. 

Leading  chemists  and  feeding  experts  have  pul 
ci  ’f  raising  on  a  safe,  profit-making  basis  with  Sucrene 
Calf  Meal.  It  saves  all  the  cow's  milk;  it’s  cheaper  than 
skim  milk. 

100  Pounds  Equal  to  $15  in  Whole  Nilk 


Rogers  M.  Smith  of  St.  Mathews,  Ky^  writes: 

“1  have  had  two  heifers  on  Sucrene  Calf  Meal,  and  their  progre 
is  quite  satisfactory,  I  estimate  that  each  sack  of  Sucrene  Cajf  Meal 
is  equivalent  to  $  1 3  in  whole  milk  at  the  price  1  get  for  the  milk." 

Sucrene  Calf  Neal— A  Complete 
Substitute  for  Whole  Plilk 

Contains  important  ingredients  often  omitted  from  com¬ 
mercial  calf  feeds.  Blood  Meal  and  Linseed  Meal  supply  a 
high  percentage  of  digestible  protein.  Bone  Meal  builds  up  a  strong 
frame,  Soluble  Starch  and  Malt  Flour  supply  easily  digestible  sugar.  Des¬ 
iccated  Skim  Milk  supplies  valuable  ingredients  which  the  calf  needs  lot 
health  and  development. 

Blood  Neal  o*'®  most  important  ingredients 

in  Sucrene  Calf  Meal.  Besides  being 
strong  in  protein  content,  it  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
bowel  correctives  known  to  science — prevents  scours 
,and  other  troubles. 

;ne  Calf  Meal  is  easy  to  prepare  and  feed — the 
dys  it,  grows  rapidly. 


Free 
Book  on 
Calf  Raising 

Written  by  experts. 
Tells  about  care  of 
calves  from  birth  till 
they  are  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves. 
Every  phase  of  calf 
life  treated  Intelligent- 
ly  and  authoritatively. 
Write  for  this  book, 
it  will  be  helpful 
to  you. 


Fill  out  and  mail  us  the  coupon  for  our  book  on  calf  raising. 


American  Milling  Co., 

Sucrene  Station  5  *  Peoria,  111, 


Ask  your  dealer  about  Sucrene 


Please  send  me  Free  Book  on  Calf  Raising, 
and  information  on  other  feeds  named 
below:  (  5  ) 


►  _ 

Calf  Meal,  Sucrene  Uaiiv 
Feed,  Sucrene  Hog  Meal, 
Sucrene  Alfalfa  Horse 
Feed,  Sucrene  Poultry 
Feed,  Amco  Fat 
Maker  (for 
steers)  Amco 
'  Dairy 

IK-:’*  Feed. 


State 


ll*,  lf<v.V 


Oie  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


350 


March  3,  1017. 


Blast  beds  for 


sturdier  roots 


Both 


apple  and  peach  trees  planted  in  blasted  beds 
developed  deeper  and  stronger  root  systems  than 
those  in  spade-dug  holes,”  the  New  Jersey  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  found.  “Soil  around  spade-dug  trees 
was  hard ;  around  blasted  trees  it  was  loose  for 
yards.”  Plant  your  fruit  trees  in  beds  made  with 

Atlas  Farm  PowdeK 


The  Safest  Explosive. 


The  Original  Farm  Powder 


lust  punch  a  hole,  charge  it, 
light  a  fuse  and  the  work  is 
done  !  You  can  do  your  own 
blasting  easily  and  quickly 
with  Atlas  Farm  Powder — 
made  especially  for  agricultu¬ 
ral  use.  It  is  sold  by  dealers 
near  you. 


The  Safest  Explosive  replaces 
expensive  labor  in  many 
kinds  of  farm  work.  It  is 
most  economical  for  blasting 
stumps,  digging  ditches, 
shattering  boulders,  etc.  By 
blasting  the  subsoil  with  Atlas 
you  can  get  bigger  crops. 


Mail  Coupon  Now  for  Free  Book 

Our  illustrated  book,  "  Better  Farming,”  shows  how  to  save 
money  and  increase  the  productiveness  of  your  farm  by  using 
Atlas  Farm  Powder.  Sent  free  on  request — mail  the  coupon  now. 

ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY  g=l  Wilmington,  Del. 

Sales  Offices:  Birmingham,  Boston,  Honghton,  Joplin,  Kansas  City,  Knoxville, 
New  Orleans,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis 


Tree  at  left  planted  in  blasted 
I  bed ;  at  right,  in  spade-dug 
hole.  n 

J, 


ATLAS  POWDER  CO.. 

Wilmington,  Del.l  RN15  ^ 
►  ^ 

(Send  me  your74-pagc  book  “Better- 
Farming.”  I  am  interested  in  the  use 
of  explosives  for  the  purpose  before- 
which  I  mark  X.' 


_  Stump  Blasting 

Boulder  Blasting 
Subsoil  Blasting 
Tree  Planting 
Ditch  Digging 
Road  Building 


Name^ 

Address. 


Saw-Wood  Now 


This  saw  outfit  com-  O 
plete  with  6  to  8  v 
H.  P.  Engine  Only 


197£2S®."-®123i2 


You  can  pr(*t  the  wonderful  IIEAVI-DITI  enjfine  now  at 
lower  prices  tlian  over  before.  Owiiijr  to  our  special  offer 
you  can  buy  a  HK.A  VI-DUTI  enprinc  at  a  lower  price  than 
you  have  to  pay  for  cheaply  built,  cheaply  Rotten  up  enRines. 

Thia  remarkable  offer  ia  made  to  readt'ra  of  The  HumI  New-Yorker 
to  introduce  these  onRines  into  each  and  every  locality.  An  engine 
will  do  more  UilkinR  for  us  and  more  advertisinR  for  us  than  wo  can  do  any 
other  way.  When  you  see  our  catalog  and  learn  how  this  enRine  is  made; 
learn  how  simple  it  Is:  when  you  see  how  durable  it  is,  you  will  wonder  how 
wc  are  able  to  make  the  remarkably  low  price,  and  the  answer  is  to  introduce 
It— to  advertise  it.  Where  one  is  sold,  hundreds  follow.  Wo  will  make  our  1 
profit  on  the  enRtnes  that  follow.  You  are  the  lucky  man  to  Ret  the  benefit  of  this 
if  you  act  quickly.  Do  nut  delay.  Write  forour  cataloRand  full  information  today. 

R.  COMSOIIDATED  GAS  «RD  GASOLINE  ENGINE  COMPANV,  2027uFton  Sired,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Other  SizeSi 
Equally  Low  Prices 
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J^r/ilizens 


You  know  where  the 
ANIMAL  MATTER 
in  Armour  Fertilizers  comes 
from.  You  may  have  grown 
the  hogs  and  cattle. 

Armour  Fertilizers  are  GOOD 
for  your  land  —  GOOD  for 
your  crops — GOOD  for  your 
pocketbook — GOOD  for  your 
disposition — a  GOOD  all 
’round  investment. 

From  the  farm  — 

back  to  the  farm 

Armour  Fertilizer  Works 

Atlanta,  Ga.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Greensboro,  N.  C.  New  Orleans,  La. 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Baltimore,  Md.  Chi<  ago.  Ill. 
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Tractors  for  Orchard  Work 
(Continuod  from  paffG  .*>42) 
six-foot  disk  behind  that  this  makes 
a  flexible  mitfit  that  can  weave  in  and 
out  as  .«mall  or  large  trees  are  encoun¬ 
tered,  is  easil.v  turned  at  the  ends  of 
the  rows  and  will  readily  culth'ate  any 
small  vacant  places  where  extra  work 
is  needed. 

Our  .apple  trees  are  mostly  planted 
.‘!0  f«>et  .apart  .and  two  times  through  a 
space  will  cover  all  the  ground  tli.at  it 
is  desirable  to  cultivate  after  the  trees 
are  fif  good  hearing  siz.a  Cultivation  is 
ordinarily  done  in  both  directions  and  .at 
right  angles,  luit  oee.asionall.v  we  run 
diagonally,  thus  eutting  ground  not 
touched  otherwi.sY'.  This  would  not  be 
possible  with  tlie  large  fraetors. 

There  is  no  actual  need  of  an.v  horses 
in  our  orehard  cultivation,  where  no  an¬ 
nual  crops  arc  gia.wn,  although  we  use 
them  in  connection  with  and  supplemen¬ 
tal  to  the  tractor.  P'or  plowing  the 
ground  in  the  younger  orchards  wo  find 
the  ti-actor  is  often  preferalde  to  horses, 
as  we  can  run  closer  to  the  trees  and 
regulate  the  depth  better  We  think  we 
would  prefer  a  tractor  with  say  a  third 
more  pull,  giving  a  little  reserve  power. 
We  use  our  tractor  for  .sawing  wood  and 
other  poAver  purposes  and  often  for  pull¬ 
ing  heavy  loads  or  articles  short  dis¬ 

tances. 

Onr  experience,  as  well  as  our  ob.ser- 
vatiou  in  other  orchards,  is  that  traotor.s 
are  practical  for  oi'chard  cultivation 
where  conditions  are  favorable,  orchards 
j  of  sufficient  size  mud  land  fairly  level, 
the  size  of  the  tractor  depending  some¬ 
what  on  the  amount  in  orchard.  Sfuiie 
of  the  larger  tractors  ])ull  sufficient 
disks  to  double  disk  the  wiiole  space  be¬ 
tween  two  rows  of  trees  at  one  time 

over.  Ro  large  an  outfit  is.  of  course, 
only  desirable  in  ver.v  l.-irge  orchards  and 
it  does  not  have  the  flexihility  of  the 
smaller  ones.  An  imjioT-tant  point  with 
an.v  tractor  is  the  matter  of  efficient 
help  to  run  it,  or  it  ina.v  not  be  avail¬ 
able  when  wanted.  The  “fool-proof” 

gasoline  engine  is  not  made  yet,  so  far 
as  I  have  knowledge.  I  believe  the 

adiiptation  and  use  of  tractors  in.  spray¬ 
ing  large  orchards  will  eventually  he 
w'orked  ouft 

Illinois.  L.  n.  ukyant. 


Two  Potato  Crops  in  Succession 

I  have  one  .acre  of  ground  which  T  had 
in  hlaekberries  for  six  year.s.  It  got 
so  wild  with  blackberry  Ciines  and  weeds 
that  T  plowed  it  and  put  sweet  corn  in 
it,  then  I  sowed  it  in  <dover.  T.ast 
Spring  I  manured  it  on  the  sod.  plowed 
it  under  and  planted  potatoes.  I  rai.sed 
an  extra  good  crop  of  iiotatoes  on  it. 
After  the  jLotatoes  I  sowed  r.ve  and  Win¬ 
ter  A'ctch.  Next  Sjiring  I  intend  to  turn 
the  rye  aud  vetch  under  and  put  pota¬ 
toes  in  a  grain,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
hlaekberr.v  plants.  What  do  .vou  think? 
Is  it  all  right  to  p\it  potatoes  in  for  the 
second  time.  F.  w.  r. 

Fisher's  Ferry,  l‘a. 

We  have  a  piece  of  ground  in  imich 
the  .same  condition,  where  we  had  pota¬ 
toes  last  year.  The  crop  was  quite  clean, 
with  very  Ititle  .scab,  and  we  intend  to 
jlIow  the  ground  again  this  Spring  and 
plant  potatoes  once  more.  As  a  gLuieral 
rule  this  is  not  advisable,  hut  where  the 
crop  is  clean,  the  soil  is  naturall.v  adapt- 
i‘d  to  potatoes,  and  there  is  a  cover  croj) 
to  plow  under,  we  think  it  is  a  safe  plan 
to  repeat  the  potato  crop,  ^^'e  .shall  fer¬ 
tilize  well,  particularly  with  acid  jihos- 
phate.  and  soak  tlte  .se*'d  in  the  formalin 
solution. 


Onions  Following  Club-rooted  Cabbage 

Is  there  any  ob,iections  to  using  field 
for  onion  jiateh  that  was  previously 
jilanti'd  to  cabbage  and  was  a  great  deal 
elubrooted?  Field  is  clean  and  free  from 
weeds.  H.  x.  M. 

AVest  Chc.shire.  Conn. 

There  is  no  reason  why  you  cannot 
plant  onions  tliis  year  where  cabbage 
grew  last  year  and  was  infected  with 
clubroot.  Some  jieople  liesitate  lo  fol¬ 
low  cabbage  with  onions  or  vice  versa 
if  the  previous  crop  was  infested  witli 
maggots.  However,  even  this  idea  is  not 
well  founded,  because  onion  maggots 
confine  themselves  to  the  onion  family, 
and  cabbage  maggots  are  just  as  jiar- 
ticular  and  feed  only  on  cahliage.  cauli¬ 
flower.  turnips,  radishes,  etc. 

Here  is  something  very  important  and 
should  by  all  means  be  carefully  noted. 
Club  root  of  cabbage  is  a  trouble  which 


can  develop  only  on  a  sour  soil  Himo 
will  sweeten  the  soil  and  destroy  this 
disea.se  which  would  otherwise  remain 
in  the  soil  and  for  years  infect  any 
member  of  the  cabbage  family  or  cer¬ 
tain  weeds  such  as  wild  mustard  or 
shepherd’s  purse  Another  thing,  onions 
can  never  do  their  best  on  a  .sour  soil. 

K.  W.  DK  UAU.X. 


Tomatoes  on  Limed  Soil 

I  have  a  two-aere  piece  of  laud  wliich 
I  believe  has  had  too  much  lime  for  two 
yoar.s.  I  have  tried  to  grow  corn  on  it 
for  two  yeai-s.  but  with  little  succe.ss. 
The  corn  after  the  second  or  thii’d  work¬ 
ing.  takes  a  heavy  rust  and  falls  to  the 
ground.  Can  I  grow  tomatoes  on  this 
jiieee  of  land  successfully?  What  kind 
of  fertilizer  should  I  use,  and  how  much 
per  acre?  w.  l. 

I'Tankford,  Del. 

I  think  that  yon  can  grow  good  toma¬ 
toes  on  that  land  by  using  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  fish  scrap  and  acid  phos- 
pliate  liberally  broadcast,  and  during  the 
growth  of  the  crop  use  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia  as  a  side-dressing,  at  rate  of  7.1 
pounds  an  acre.  This  acts  bettor  on  an 
over-limed  soil  than  nitrate  of  soda,  while 
it  .sometimes  has  a  had  effect  on  land  in 
an  acid  condition  by  its  tendency  to  in¬ 
crease  acidity.  But  if  the  land  is  really 
.suffering  from  an  excess  of  lime  I  believe 
that  the  Ix'st  wa.v  to  resture  it  would  he 
to  sow  it  to  Sweet  clover  and  turn  under 
the  fir.st  season’s  growtli  in  Avigu.st  and 
sow  to  Crimson  clover  for  a  AVintcr  cov¬ 
er.  Then  if  this  is  turned  under  fi»r 
ci'i-n  I  believe  yon  can  make  the  <'orn 
with  perfect  success.  .Tust  what  ails  the 
land  seems  to  he  rather  uncertain  and  it 
would  he  Well  to  consult  .vour  State  Fx- 
periment  Station  at  Newark.  Del. 

W.  F.  MAS.SKY. 


The  Spraying  Problem 
Continued  from  p.age  ‘“M) 

is  filled  on  a  low  trnek.  and  h.is  a 
“jack”  pump  with  ii  large  suction  .and 
discharge  iiose,  which  will  fill  or  emjity 
the  tank  in  six  minutes.  We  load  the 
two  sprayers  and  .send  them  out  in  tlie 
morning,  and  they  are  kejit  going  witli 
the  siijiply  tank. 

The  Ho.se. — Another  tiling  of  inueli 
iniiiortance  in  the  wa.v  of  equipment  is 
to  have  hose  of  sufficient  length.  Wi‘ 
use  too  leads  of  hose,  each  (Ml  feet  long, 
and  have  light  bamboo  nxls  of  10,  12 
or  14  feet  lengtlis,  a.s  the  orchard  in.ay 
requii’e.  As  a  rule  two  angle  nozzles  are 
used  on  each  rod,  and  we  do  all  our 
spraying  from  the  ground  witliout  using 
a  tower.  With  tlu‘  long  hose  and  long 
rods  we  are  emihled  entirel.v  to  emarcle 
a  tree,  and  do  not  have  to  stand  in  the 
drifting  spray.  We  can  do  the  best  kind 
of  work,  directing  with  the  angle  noz¬ 
zles  the  mist  an.vwhere  that  we  wish. 
We  thus  find  much  relief  from  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  features  of  s[)raying.  Also.  T 
am  fortunate  in  having  men  who  have 
learned  to  do  the  work  excecilingly  well. 

Towakd.s  the  Wi.vd. — We  do  nearly 
all  our  spraying  towards  the  wind,  and 
like  this  Avay  better  than  the  other,  be¬ 
cause  we  finish  a  treo  as  we  go,  and 
do  not  have  to  return  to  it.  T  think  that 
it  takes  a  little  longer,  hut  there  are  ad¬ 
vantages.  We  do  not  have  to  wait  for 
the  opposite  wind,  and  always  know  just 
where  we  arc.  The  important  tiling  is 
to  finish  in  time.  A  little  delay  and  the 
Codling  moth  and  redbug  may  do  had 
work.  Nicotine  will  kill  L'very  surviving 
redbug  that  it  touches  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes.  If  one  jirefers  to  spray  “witii  the 
wind,”  there  are  no  objections;  it  is 
a  good  way,  provided  he  does  not  dcpcml 
on  the  wind  to  do  most  of  the  work. 

Working  I’eaxs. — We  have  two  men 
to  each  outfit,  and  generally  carr.\  two 
rows  of  trees,  unle.ss  they  are  too  large. 
We  drive  facing  the  wind  and  stoji  the 
team  just  ahead  of  the  two  trees  we 
spray,  and  the  horses  are  never  in  the 
flying  mi.st  unless  the  wind  becomes  very 
uncertain.  Until  we  learned  how  we 
used  to  have  men.  hor.ses  and  harness 
stained  and  covered  with  the  irremovable 
lime-sulphur  mixture.  The  men  start  on 
the  farther  side  of  the  tree  opiiosite  each 
otlier.  and  make  it  a  jioint  to  reach  and 
sjiray  into  the  interior  as  far  as  po.ssible, 
as  well  as  on  the  outside,  and  alwa.v.s 
direct  rods  and  nozzles  towards  the 
wind.  They  get  the  job  quickly  done 
and  go  across  to  the  other  row  and  fol¬ 
low  out  the  same  procedure  before  driv¬ 
ing  on.  Important  points  in  good  spray¬ 
ing  :  Keep  machinery  clean.  T^se  strong 
luv-ssiire  and  a  fine  disk  in  the  nozzle. 
With  all  these  liquids  more  or  less 
cau.stic,  keej)  the  nozzle  moving:  don't 
hold  it  steady  in  one  place  an  instant 
when  spraying  fruit,  and  don't  cover  a 
place  more  than  once ;  follow  out  a  limh 
until  it  is  comiileted.  Don't  think  that 
if  the  outside  of  the  tree  is  siira.ved  that 
is  sufficient;  inside  limbs  must  be 
reached,  and  good  attention  given  to  the 
topmost  branches.  It  is  a  job  that  re¬ 
quires  mental  ns  well  as  mu.seular  ac¬ 
tivity.  W.  S.  TEATOR. 
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The  story  of  a  car  that  caused  the 
erection  of  a  model  factory 


GBmi 


Five- Passenger  Touring  Car  or 
Three- Passenger  Roadster 


$875 


F.  O.  B.  Cleveland 


This  is  the  car  that  in  three 
seasons  has  grown  in  popu¬ 
larity  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
justify  a  new  model  factory 
with  a  capacity  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  35,000  cars  annually. 

It  has  completely  won  the 
loyalty  of  an  organization  of 
1200  dealers. 

It  is  being  sold  in  every 
quarter  of  the  civilized  world. 
And  its  round-nosed  radiator 
is  everywhere  recognized  as 
the  distinguishing  mark  of  one 
of  the  greatest  six-cylinder 
values  America  has  produced. 

Men  have  ceased  to  think 
about  the  Grant  Six  as  a  car  of 
astonishingly  low  price. 

They  now  think  of  it  as  a 
car  of  remarkable  performance. 

Its  durability,  its  lightness, 
its  power  and  its  economy  are 
the  topics  that  command  in¬ 
terest. 

The  fact  that  in  spite  of  light 
weight  it  is  extraordinarily 
easy  riding  excites  their  curi¬ 
osity  and  later  awakens  their 
enthusiasm. 

Its  everyday  average  records 
of  20  miles  to  the  gallon  of  gas¬ 
oline  and  900  miles  to  the  gal¬ 
lon  of  oil  are  taken  for  granted. 

Its  overhead  valve  motor 
with  its  unusual  powerfulness 
and  its  exceeding  flexibility 
evokes  a  loyalty  and  a  confi¬ 
dence  that  is  superb. 


Grant  Motor  Car  Corporation, 


And  this  confidence  is  justi¬ 
fied  in  every  test  to  which  the 
car  is  subjected. 

Owners  of  the  Grant  Six 
continually  speak  of  its  easy 
riding  qualities. 

This  feature  surprises  men 
accustomed  to  believe  that  ease 
of  riding  is  incompatible  with 
light  weight  and  moderate  size. 

But  they  understand  it  thor¬ 
oughly  when  they  test  the 
Grant  Six  and  discover  that 
its  makers  have  adopted  extra 
long  cantilever  springs,  piv¬ 
oted  in  the  center  and  shackled 
at  both  ends. 

They  appreciate  the  value  of 
this  feature  in  connection  with 
correct  balance  and  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  smooth  operating  six- 
cylinder  motor. 

And  they  are  so  completely 
won  by  Grant  excellence  of 
performance  that  they  under¬ 
stand  why  the  organization 
and  the  sales  have  shown  such 
wonderfully  quick  develop¬ 
ment. 

There  is  no  value  like  unto 
the  value  of  satisfactory  ser¬ 
vice,  and  that  is  the  reason  and 
the  only  reason  for  Grant  suc¬ 
cess — and  the  magnificent  new 
Grant  factory. 

There  is  probably  a  Grant 
dealer  near  by.  See  him  for  a 
demonstration  of  Grant  value. 
Write  us  for  literature. 


Cleveland,  Ohio 
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/IPlOW  \ 

For  Eveiy/Moliive 
Soil  Chilled  Plot 


1  hese  plows  are  the  result  ot  many  years 
specializing  in  plow  building,  with  the  single  V 
purpose  of  producing  the  best  possible  walk-  ■ 
ing  plow  for  every  soil.  1 

In  shape,  strength,  material,  workmanship  and  easy 
idling,  Moline  Chilled  Walking  Plows  are  unequaled. 

Sold  Under  this  Triple  Guarantee 

— Every  Moline  Chilled  Plow  Moldboard  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  have  a  grej)  hac)^,  and  to  fit  properly, 
i — Moline  Grey  Back  Moldboards  are  guaranteed  to 
be  three  times  as  strong  as  any  other  make  of 
chilled  plow  moldboard,  without  the  grey  back. 
— We  will  exchange  a  new  moldboard  for  every 
broken  Moline  Chilled  Plow  Moldboard  that 
-  does  not  show  a  gre.^  bacfi. 


The  Moline  Line  Includes 

Corn  Planters,  Cotton 
Planters,  Cultiv  a  t  o  r  a , 
Corn  Binders,  Grain 
Binders,  Grain  Drills, 
Harrows,  Hay  Loaders, 
Hay  Rakes,  Lime  Sow¬ 
ers,  Listers,  Manure 
Spreaders,  Mowers, 
Plows  (chilled  and 
steel).  Reapers.  Scales, 
Seeders.  Stalk  Cutters, 
Tractors,  Farm  Trucks, 
Vehicles,  Wagons. 


(!(////('  r. 


Back 

Moldboard 

Cuaranteed. 


Moline- 


Auk  for  catalogue  ‘‘IS"  and 
stale  number  of  trees  you.  tap. 


n  1  IV/l  9  C*  MAPLE  SYRUP 

O  EVAPORATORS 

MAKK  (he  SUPKKlOIt  MAPLK  SYRUP  ami  SUGAR— QUIOKKR,  KASIER 
and  WITH  LESS  COST  than  is  possible  by  any  other  SYSTEM.  There  is 
money  in  your  MAPLE  TREES— GET  READY  NO W— Indications  are 
that  there  will  be  a  BIG  SEASON.  Prices  for  PURE  MAPLE  PRODUCT.S  are 
HIGHER— THE  DEMAND  INCREASING.  We  are  prepared  to  make  I’ROMPT 
SHIPMENT  of  the  BEST  APPARATUS  on  the  MARKET.  Also  the  GRIMM 
SAP  SPOUTS,  BUCKETS,  COVERS,  TANKS,  etc.,  are  INDLSPENSABLE  to  the 
UP -TO- DATE  SUGAR  ^  E’CT'A'ri:- 

MAKERS.  ORDER  NOW.  G.  H.  GRIMM  ESTATE 


RUTLAND,  VT, 


Brave  the  wind 

«  AND  STORM 

ii\  tKa  best  wet 
weather  tocis 
ever  invented^ 

the  FISH  BRAND 


Yes,  sir.  A  Jacobson  Engine  mast  give 
you  your  money’s  worth.  You  buy  it  on 
a  thirty-day.  money-back  agreement. 

JACOB.SON  ENGINES 
Gas,  Gasoline  and  Kerosene 
are  made  from  2K  H.P.  to  16  H.P.  Even-wear¬ 
ing,  steady  governor,  Interchangeable  bear¬ 
ings.  Speed  can  be  changed  while  engine  is 
in  motion.  Webster  magneto— no  battery- no 
violent  cranking— engine  starts  easily  in  any 
weather.  Our  gasoline  engines  have  the  Fire 
Underwriters’  approval  label  attached.  A 
Jacobson  Engine  is  the  RIGHT  engine  for  you. 
Portable  and  stationary  types.  Send  for  cata¬ 
log  and  bulletin.  Also  ask  about  our  Jnnlor 
Sturdy  Jack  1 H  H.P.  engine- a  lou'-prioe,  high- 
grade  engine  that  outranks  its  class. 

JACOBSON  MACHINE  MFG.  CO. 
l»«pt.  D  A 


(PATENTED) 


PROTECTOR  HAT  85* 
Dealers  everywhere 
f/  Oxir  year. 

A  J.  TOWER  CO.  BOSTON 


For  Your  Cream 

This  Free  Book  tells  you  How 

It  tells  how  you  can  keep  for  yourself  all  the  profit 
the  creamery  makes  on  your  cream  or  improve  your 
product  and  get  higher  prices,  if  you  arc  already  making 
butter — increase  your  income  one-third  to  two-thirds 
just  as  thousands  of  others  are  doing  by  making  your 
cream  into  high-grade  butter  the  scientific  way  in  a 

Minn  eto  n  n  a  Home  Cream  ery. 

machine  does  away 


MtlrtfTTWrtW 

I  Bone  rVAVUi* 


This  wonderful  butter-making 
p  with  the  hard  work  and  uncertain  results 

^  of  the  old-fashioned  butter-making  outfits. 
A$  scientific  as  the  big  creamery  churns,  but  so  simple  that 
anyone  can  easily  make  tlie  highest  grade  butter.  It  churns, 
Trashes,  works  and  salts  the  butter,  all  in  the  same  container, 
by  simple,  rapid  processes.  ’ 

The  free  book  explains  all,  how  to  market  your  butter, 
get  highest  prices,  etc.  IVrile  for  your  copy  today. 

MINNETONNA  COMPANY.  1711  Farmers  Bank  Bldg. ,  OwaUnna,  Minn. 


MncTSMuJ 
hNOME  t 
IClCAMUYj 


Pour  in  your  cream  and  in  25- minutes  or  less 
take  out  high  grade  butter— ready  to  pack 


Small  Potatoes  for  Seed 
(('ontiniied  from  page  .‘JK)) 
enough  to  ruin  thi'  vitality  of  potatoe.s 
for  seed. 

I’ooR  Yield. — .Vfter  the  very  liot  and 
dry  season  of  inil  I  carefully  picked 
out  from  the  200  bushels  of  seed  planted 
in  1012  every  tuber  that  was  long  and 
pointed,  with  eyes  clustered  close  around 
the  pointed  seed  end.  Most  of  tht.se 
grew  good  hills,  but  there  were  about 
70  “run-out.”  weak  and  early  dying  hills 
which  only  jiveraged  at  the  rate  of  70 
bushels  jier  acre,  both  large  and  small, 
mainly  small,  while  the  adjoining  rows 
idanted  with  ordinary  seed  and  given 
e.\actly  the  same  care  yielded  .‘>50 

bushels.  ''Pile  next  year  seed  from  this 
run  out  strain  was  planted  and  gave  1.50 
per  aere.  again.st  200  from  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  rows,  and  in  1014  only  74.  iigainst 
.‘>24  from  ordinary  seed.  Every  year 

most  of  the  potatoes  in  this  .strain  were 
small  enough  to  be  culls,  while  the  per¬ 
cent  of  culls  in  the  field  crop  is  never 

above  six  and  often  as  low  as  two. 
Once  run  out,  (ilivni/.s  run  out. 

I.\fectp:d  Groitm). — Other  di.seases 
like  the  fusarium  will  not  only  kill 
plants  before  ripening  and  so  iiroduce  a 
smaller  yield  with  more  culls,  but  this 
disease  also  infects  the  ground.  Kvery 
alT(‘Ct<>(l  potato  used  as  seed  infects  a 
fresh  spot  to  attack  cli’an  sc('d  when 
planted  to  jiotatoi'S  for  several  years. 
The  rhizoctoniii  or  “little  potato”  dis¬ 
ease  certainly  luoduces  a  large  number 
of  culls  to  each  hill,  and  in  some  cases 
at  least  these  are  badly  “run  out”  in 
vigor.  When  potatoes  are  small  because 
vines  were  killed  early  by  an  attiick  of 
late  blight  and  rot.  there  is  great  danger 
that  the  potatoes  will  rot  after  planting. 

Inherited  Qualities. — ^So  we  can 
see  that  the  value  of  small  potiitoes  as 
seed  will  depend  on  their  inherited 
qualities.  Where  the  grower  has  been 
practicing  the  saving  of  his  best  hills 
for  seed  year  after  year  by  the  tiibi'r- 
unit  or  hill  selection  methods,  or  if  he 
has  been  going  over  the  field  before  dig¬ 
ging  and  “roguing”  out  the  weak  and 
di.soased  hills,  he  is  quite  safe  in  using 
his  culls  for  seed.  The  joke  about  that 
is  that  he  will  not  have  enough  to  plant 
hi.s  acreage  anyway.  Where  the  grower 
knows  or  suspects  that  many  of  his 
culls  are  caused  by  disease  or  degenera¬ 
tion.  better  not  use  them.  In  any  case, 
a  cull  potato  that  has  as  long  a  shape 
as  the  normal  for  the  variety  should  be 
avoided,  because  small  potatoes  are 
naturally  shorter  and  rounder  than  the 
larger  ones.  In  all  other  cases  the 
grower  must  gue.ss  what  the  price  at  dig¬ 
ging  next  Fall  will  be.  If  high,  it 
would  pay  to  plant  large  seed.  If  the 
pi’ice  will  be  low  small  seed  might  pay 
because  of  cheapness,  even  if  the  yield 
were  less,  or  it  might  pay  to  gi-ow  some 
other  crop  than  potatoes  that  needed  ' 
a  smaller  costing  seed,  like  corn.  Every 
grower  who  expects  to  grow  his  own 
seed  should  plant  a  corner  of  hi.s  field 
with  large  seed  iuid  save  the  bo.st  hills 
from  it  next  fall.  The  best  way  to  solve 
the  question  of  small  potatoi’s  as  seed 
is  to  build  111)  l\v  .seed  sidectiou  (at 
small  extra  expense)  a  stock  of  potatoes 
which  has  very  few  culls. 

DANIEL  DEAN. 


Peddler  and  Motor  Truck 
(('ontiiuied^ from  page  .‘>12) 

Our  three-(Hia iter- acre  patch  of  early 
sweet  c*orn.  Golden  Bantam  and  Golden 
Red  gave  us  700  dozen.  We  started 
selling  it  at  25  cents  and  .sold  it  all  at 
15  cents  or  hotter,  be.side.s  selling  a  great 
deal  more  of  it  for  our  neighbors.  ( )ur 
Sutton  and  Telephone  peas  did  well ; 
better  than  the  short-podded,  extra  early 
kinds,  blit  we  have  always  had  doubts 
whether  peas  pay  as  well  as  some  other 
things.  (kirrots  produce  well  and  sell 
steadily  for  ii  loug  time.  There  are  a 
lot  of  cari’ots  used  nowadays,  more  than 
most  people  suppose.  The  long  varieties 
proved  more  popular  than  the  shorter 
kinds.  Beets,  early  one.s,  like  Electric, 
or  Improved  Egyptian,  are  good  to  raise 
and  peddle.  The  root  crops  should  have 
plenty  of  manure  the  Fall  before,  and 
some  nitrate  of  soda  once  or  twice 
sprinkled  on  while  they  are  growing. 
The  beets  must  be  pulled  just  about  as 
fast  as  they  grow  big  enough,  not  leav¬ 
ing  any  to  get  overgrown.  We  had  nearly 
KX)  bushels  of  potatoes  at  $1  per  bushel 
and  5(X)  head  of  early  and  late  cabbages, 
also  a  lot  of  hc’ans.  but  not  nearly 
■enough  to  fill  the  demand,  thicumbers 
blighted,  as  they  usually  do  around  here. 

G.  B.  F. 

(To  be  continued). 


Bankers  Lend 
22%  More 


An  investig-ation  among  bankers 
in  the  Middle  West  has  shown 
that  the  farmer  whose  buildings 
are  well  painted  can  borrow  on 
an  average  22%  more  on  his 
land  than  the  farmer  whose 
buildings  are  not  so  preserved; 
in  some  instances  the  difference 
is  as  much  as  50%.  Good  paint 
is  a  paying  investment. 


ONCE  USED.  ALWAYS  PREFERRED 


pays  in  every  way.  It  covers  300  to 
400  square  feet  instead  of  the  usual 
200  to  250  square  feet.  It  lasts  twice 
as  long  as  ordinary  paint — looks  bet¬ 
ter — protects  better.  It  is  quality 
paint;  the  result  of  68  years  of  paint 
making  experience.  If  you  Yvant  to 
save  yourself  frequent  repainting  and 
give  your  buildings  adequate  protec¬ 
tion  against  time  and  weather,  use 
Lucas  Paint. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  ary  information  you 
want  or  send  to 
us  for  X-Ray 
d  emonstration 
showingdifferent 
color  schemes 
obtainable  with 
Lucas  Paint. 

Th4  Giant  Painter 

^JobnIiticasBCo.Jne. 

Office  103 1.  PHILADELPHIA. PA . 


SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 


With  INCLOSED  MOTOR 
Keeping  OUT  OUST  ar^  RAIN  -  Keeping  IN  OI 

splash  oiling 

SYSTEM  Ginstantly  Flooding 

Every  Bearing  With 
Oil.MakesItPumpIn 
The  lightest  Breeze 

OIL  SUPPLY  .  Uf 

REPLENISHED  And  Prevents  We« 

ONLY  ONCE  A  YEAR 
DOUBLE  GEARS  —  Each  Carrying  Half  the  Load 
Every  feature  desirable  in  a  windmill  in  the 
AUTO-OILED  AERMOTOR 
Write  AERMOTOR  CO,  2500  12th  5t.,Chicaqc» 


Edwards  “Tightcote”  Galvanized  Roofing  can  be 
bent,  twisted  or  struck  by  lightning,  and  galvamz* 
ing  will  not  crack  or  flake.  Bond  it  or  hammer  it, 
you  can’t  loosen  or  scale  galvanizing.  This  means  an 
everlasting  galvanized  roofing  that  will  last  as  long 
as  the  building.  ^ 

“REO”  Metal  Shingles 

are  rust-proof— edges  as  well  as  sides.  One  man  can 
lay  them.  They  interlock:  cannot  come  off.  Nail 
holes  are  all  covered — no  chance  for  rust.  Forever 
wind  and  weather  proof.  Hammer  and  nails  only 

tools  needed.  We 

Guarantee 

Edwards  "Tight- 
cote”  Galvanized 
Roofing  is  the  long¬ 
est  lived,  safest, 
best  roofing  in  the 
world.  Fire  and 
Lightning  -  Proof. 
Costs  less  to  use 
than  wood  shingles 
oranyother  roofing. 

FreightPaid 

We  sell  direct  to  you 
and  save  you  all  in* 
between  dealers* 
profits.  We  cannot 
quote  prices  here. 

Send  for  Free  Roofing  Book 

It  will  prove  to  you  that  our  ^ 

prices  are  lowest  ever  made  for 
World’s  Best  Roofing.  Postal  card 
brings  Free  Samples.  Prices  and 
Etoofing  Book  No.  373 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO.. 

323-373Pike  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

We  ire  Lergest  MsDufacturers  of 
Mill  I  Products  ill  the  World. 


Garage  $6  9*50 

Lowest  prices  on  Beady 
Made,  Fire-Proof,  Steel 
Garage.  Set  up  any  place. 
A  postal  card  will  bring 
you  our  illnstrated  catalog. 
Send  for  it. 


Samples  & 
Roofing  8ooK 
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The  Rent  Payer 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your 
readers  to  know  how  much  produce  can 
be  sold  from  a  small  tract  of  land  prop¬ 
erly  handled.  I  sold  last  year  enough 
produce  from  a  tract  of  land  measuring 
120  by  102  feet  (a  small  garden),  and 
measurements  were  from  fence  to  fence) 
to  pay  for  one-half  of  the  cash  rent  of  a 
68-acre  fai-m.  I  pay  .$.300  cash  for  the  68 
acres.  This  small  tract  of  land  measures 
7^/4  by  6  1-5  rods,  and  equals  9-32  of  an 
acre.  There  is  in  fact  just  about  one- 
fourth  of  an  acre  of  tillable  land. 

I  use  this  land  to  raise  early  garden 
ve'getables  to  sell.  I  raise  two  crops  a 
season.  I  usually  manure  it  twice  a  year. 
Last  year  we  raised  two  crops,  then 
sowed  it  to  rye.  It  has  a  nice  growth  of 
rye  now.  The  land  is  a  yellow  sand.  It 
slopes  to  the  north.  It  does  not  thaw  out 
as  early  as  a  south  slope  would,  or  we 
could  plant  earlier.  The  first  crop  I 
planted  was  onion  sets  for  green  bunch 
onions,  spinach  and  lettuce.  These  crops 
were  all  harvested  by  .Tune  16.  Then  the 
land  was  plowed  and  fitted  again  and 
planted  to  cucumber  seed  for  pickles.  On 
account  of  the  very  dry  Summer  the  cu¬ 
cumbers  did  not  do  their  best.  Before 
the  end  of  the  season  they  withered  up. 
I  expected  about  .$75  out  of  them. 

Now  for  the  financial  returns.  Out  of 
the  first  crop  I  sold  .$49..38  worth  of  green 
bunch  onions,  $.30.82  worth  of  .spinach 
and  $19.67  worth  of  lettuce,  a  total  of 
$99.87.  The  cucumber  crop  brought  in 
,$58,  or  a  grand  total  of  $157.87.  This 
income  is  at  the  rate  of  $631.48  per  acre. 
We  also  had  for  our  own  use  for  a  family 
of  eight  all  of  these  vegetables  we  could 
use.  The  outlay  for  seeds  was  only  a 
trifle ;  50  cents  for  two  pounds  of  spinach 
seed,  ,30  cents  for  half  a  pound  cucumber 
seed ;  the  lettuce  seed  was  over  from  the 
year  before.  The  onion  sets  I  had  on 
hand.  They  were  the  small  onions  and 
pickling  onions  out  of  our  year-before 
crop.  Their  sale  value  was  very  little. 
In  fact,  pickling  onions  are  almost  un¬ 
salable  here.  If  I  should  place  a  value 
of  $7  on  them  there  would  be  left  $150 
net.  This  piece  of  land  has  been  used 
now  for  four  years  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  has  yielded  well  every  year.  It 
brings  in  some  funds  early,  when  we  need 
them  very  much.  S.  n. 

Ohio. 


Postscripts 


Ix  parts  of  the  South  and  West  there 
is  a  growing  practice  of  planting  corn 
in  rows  seven  feet  apart  with  three  rows 
of  Soy  beans  between  each  two  rows 
of  corn.  All  are  well  cultivated  and  the 
Soy  beans  are  plowed  under.  In  some 
cases  Crimson  clover  is  seeded  among  the 
beans  like  any  cover  crop.  This  plan 
gives  at  least  two-thirds  of  a  normal 
corn  crop,  and  builds  up  the  soil  rapidly. 
It  is  a  good  practice  for  restox'ing  run¬ 
down  land. 


Take  our  advice  and  mix  a  little  Al¬ 
falfa  seed  in  with  the  clover  whenever 
seeding.  The  Alfalfa  will  slowly  gain 
and  inoculate  the  soil. 

Does  anyone  know  of  any  better  bak¬ 
ing  potato  than  the  white  variety  known 
ns  Money-maker?  3'here  used  to  be  a 
variety  known  as  Orphan  which  was 
very  superior  as  a  baker.  We  would 
like  to  get  a  list  of  the  finest  baking 
tubers,  as  there  is  undoubtedly  a  grow¬ 
ing  demand  for  this  class  of  potatoes. 

'riiEUE  are  many  que.stion.s  about  fight¬ 
ing  the  corn  worm  when  it  ai)pears  in 
the  ear.  Some  of  the  sweet  corn  grow¬ 
ers  dust  dry  ar.senate  of  lead  on  the 
ear  as  it  comes  in  silk.  This  gets  the 
worm,  but  could  hardly  be  done  on  a 
large  scale. 


Rememhek  the  difference  between 
cow  peas  and  Canada  peas.  The  first  is 
a  hot  weather  plant  and  should  not  be 
planted  until  after  corn.  The  Canada 
pea  is  a  cool  weather  crop  and  should 
be  seeded  with  oats. 


It  is  hard  to  make  clear  the  difference 
between  coal  and  wood  ashes.  There  is 
practically  no  lime  or  potash,  or  any 
jilaiit  food,  in  coal  ashes.  They  are  use¬ 
ful  as  a  mulch  or  for  improving  the  soil 
mechanically.  Wood  ashe.s  contain  lime 
potash  and  phos  phoric  acid,  and  make  a 
good  fertilizer. 
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The  Only  Car 

That  Does  Those  Things  Is 

Hudson  Super- Six 


The  &uper-Six  is  the  only  car  that 
ever  we;  t  1819  miles  in  24  hours. 

It  is  the  only  car  that  ever  went 
from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  and 
back  in  10  days  and  21  hours.  In 
that  one  round  trip  it  twice  broke  the 
ocean-to-ocean  record. 

At  Pike’s  Peak,  a  Super-Six  Special 
defeated  20  great  rivals,  all  specially 
built  for  hill  climbing.  It  made  the 
best  time  in  the  world’s  greatest 
hill-climb. 

It  holds  all  the  speed  records  for 
stock  touring  cars,  and  the  records 
for  quick  acceleration. 

Note  What  That  Means 

You  say  you  don’t  want  a  racing 
car.  We  know  you  don’t.  You  will 
never,  perhaps,  use  half  the  power  or 
speed  of  the  Super-Six. 

But  mark  that  this  motor  is  a  small, 
light,  simple  Six.  We  have  added  no 
size  or  cylinders.  We  have  taken  a 
light  Six  and,  by  this  invention, 
increased  its  efficiency  80  per  cent. 
And  solely  by  reducing  friction,  which 
destroys  the  motor  and  wastes  its 
power. 

We  Did  Just  This 

The  Six-type  motor  had  great 
limitations.  Despite  all  perfections, 
much  vibration  still  remained.  And 
vibration  causes  friction. 

Some  engineers,  including  the  Hud¬ 
son,  were  testing  Eights  and  Twelves. 
They  felt  that  twin-type  motors 
might  solve  the  friction  problem. 
The  trend  was  away  from  Sixes. 

Then  Hudson  engineers  brought 
out  this  Super-Six  invention.  It  is  a 
Hudson  invention,  patented  by  Hud¬ 
son.  In  this  new-type  Six  they 
obtained  all  the  efficiency  and  endur¬ 


ance  sought  for  in  the  multi -cylinder 
type  and  they  did  this  without  adding 
cylinders,  complications  or  weight. 

All  in  Endurance 

All  the  Super-Six  records — for 
speed,  hill-climbing  and  long-dis¬ 
tance — were  won  by  this  motor’s 
endurance.  They  mean  that  motor 
wear  and  friction  are  reduced  to 
almost  nothing. 

By  excelling  in  these  feats,  it  proved 
that  this  motor  will  outlast  any  other 
type. 

That  is  what  you  want  above  every¬ 
thing  else.  You  want  less  wasted 
power,  less  wear,  less  friction.  That 
means,  of  course,  supreme  perform¬ 
ance.  But  it  also  means  supreme 
economy. 

What  You  Can*t  Afford 

Some  men  will  say,  “I  can’t  afford 
a  superb  car  like  the  Hudson.’.’ 

But  you  can.  All  this  beauty, 
luxury  and  superlative  performance 
will  cost  you  less  than  many  a  car 
without  them. 

The  Super-Six  invention,  in  all 
probability,  doubles  the  life  of  a 
motor.  It  saves  the  power  which  was 
wasted  in  friction.  And  this  year  we 
add  a  new  gasoline  saver  which  saves 
a  great  deal  more. 

No  other  fine  car  gives  such  value 
as  the  Hudson.  No  other  car  has  a 
motor  which  compares  with  this.  A 
higher-quality  car  is  impossible.  Yet 
note  how  far  the  Hudson  undersells 
many  cars  that  it  out -performs. . 

Go  see  and  prove  this  car.  It  is  now 
the  largest-selling  car  above  $1200. 
And  the  saving  shows  in  the  Hudson 
price. 


Phaeton,  7-petssenger,  $1650 
Roadster,  2-passenser, 
Cabriolet,  S-passenger,  1950 


Touring  Sedan  ...  $2175 
Limousine  .....  2925 
( All  prices  t.  o.  b.  Detroit) 


Town  Car  .....  $2925 
Town  Car  Landaulet  .  3025 
Limousine  Landaulet  .  3025 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


A  Smilll  Fiirni  ***  California  will  make  you  more 

H  uiiiaii  I  01  Ml  Diouoy  with  less  work.  You  will  live 
longer  and  better.  Delightful  climate.  Rich  soil.  Low 
prices.  Easy  terms.  Sure  profits.  Hospitable  neigh¬ 
bors.  Good  roads,  schools  and  churches.  Write  for 
our  San.Foaquiii  Vtilley  Illustrated  folders,  free.  C.  L. 
Seagraves,  IndustrisI  Commissioner  A.T.SS.  F.Ry.,1963  Ry.  Eich.,  Cliicago 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FARMS  "o^f^SIfuNiTiEs 

Tell  us  what  kind  of  farm  you  want  and 
how  much  cash  you  can  pay  down,  and  wo 
will  prep.'ire  purposely  for  yon  a  list  of  just 
such  places  in  many  p.-irts  of  the  State. 

THE  FARM  BRnKFRS’  ASSOCIATION.  Inc.,  ONEIOA,  NEW  YORK 

Other  oHiccs  throuj^hout  the  State. 


EOAcr/ 

Lr.  MEflc  iN 


Raise  High  Priced  Wheat 

on  Fertile  Canadian  Soil  ^ 

Canada  extends  to  you  a  hearty  invitation  to  settle  on  her 
FREE  Homestead  lands  of  1 60  acres  each  or  secure  some  of 
the  low  priced  lands  in  Manitoba,  Sask  atche  wan  and  Alberta. 
This  year  wheat  is  higher  but  Canadian  land  just  as  cheap,  so 
the  opportunity  is  more  attractive  than  ever.  Canada  wants 
you  to  help  feed  the  world  by  tilling  some  of  her  fertile  soil 
—land  similar  to  that  whichduring  many  years  has  aver¬ 
aged  20  to  45  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Think  of  the 
money  you  can  make  with  wheat  around  $2  a  bushel  and 
land  so  easy  to  get.  Wonderful  yields  alsoof  Oats,Barley 
and  Flax.  Mixed  farming  in  Western  Canada  is 
__  as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  growing. 

The  Government  this  year  is  asking  farmers  to  put  in¬ 
creased  acreage  into  grain.  Military  service  is  not  com¬ 
pulsory  in  Canada  but  there  is  a  great  demand  for  farm 
labor  to  replace  the  many  young  men  who  have  volun¬ 
teered  for  seiy  ice.  The  climate  is  healthful  and  agreeable, 
railway  facilities  excellent,  good  schools  and  churches 
convenient.  Write  for  literature  as  to  reduced  railway 
rates  to  Supt,  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  to 

0.  G.  RUTLEDGE,  301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


F er tile  V ir ginia  F arms 

along  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Rwy. 

at  $15  an  acre  and  up.  Easy  terms  and  quick  profits. 
Mild  climate,  rich  soil,  abundant  rainfall,  plenti¬ 
ful  and  cheap  labor.  Conveuient  to  Eastern  mai-k- 
ets,  also  to  good  schools  and  churches.  Write  for 
free  illustrated  booklet  of  farm  homes  just  far 
enough  Houth.  Address  IC.  T.  ORAWIjEY, 
Indus.  Agt.,  0.  &  O.  Rwy.,  Room  529,  Richmond,  Va. 


Your  chance  is  In  Canada.  Rich  lands  and 
business  opportunities  offer  you  Independence. 
Farm  lands  $11  to  $30  acre;  irrigated  lands,  $3.5 
to  $.50.  Twenty  years  to  pay;  $2,000  loan  in  im¬ 
provements,  or  ready  made  farms.  Loan  of  live¬ 
stock.  Taxes  average  under  twenty  cents  an 
acre;  no  taxes  on  Improvements,  personal  prop¬ 
erty  or  livestock.  Good'  markets,  churches, 
schools,  roads,  telephones.  Excellent  climate — 
crops  and  livestock  prove  it.  Special  home- 
seekers’  fare  certificates.  Write  for  free  book¬ 
lets.  ALL.\N  CAMERON,  General  Superinten¬ 
dent  Land  branch,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  303 
Ninth  Ave.,  Calgary,  Alberta. 


Make  YoarStreamtDo  YoorPumpuix 

Use  water  now  wasted.  If  you  have  a 
supply  of  3  (gallons  or  more  a  minute 
and  a  fall  of  3  feet  or  more*  install  a 

RIFE  RAM 

Boats  engines  and  windmills.  No  freez¬ 
ing.  no  gasoline,  little  attention,  few  re¬ 
pairs.  Over  lt,000  in  use.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  One  user  says,  “Never  missed 
a  stroko  in  3  years.  ’  ’  Operates  with  either  pneumatic  or  grav¬ 
ity  tank  system.  Write  today  for  catalog  amd  free  estimate. 


EIFE  ENGINE  CO. 


3429  Trinity  Bldg  .  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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lEGHORNS-WYANDOnES-REDS 

Persistent  Producers — Fine  Appearance 

Our  birds  are  bred  primarily  for  health,  vigor  and 
productiveness,  but  beauty  is  not  neglected.  We  will 
be  glad  to  have  you  inspect  our  great  flocks  and  see 
for  yourself  what  we  have  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
developing  working  girls  in  society  clothes.” 

We  offer  at  modest  prices 

Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks 

from  true  laying  strains.  We  have  many  high-record  lay¬ 
ing  competition  birds,  imported  stock  and  youngsters  Ijred 
from  these.  The  blood  lines  include  the  well-known 
Sunnjunede  strain,  and  the  famous  Tom  Barron,  Will  Barron 
and  Eglantine  strains.  We  have  spared  neither  work  nor  money 
in  securing  the  best.  You  can,  at  little  cost,  put  this  bred-to-lay 
blood  in  your  flocks.  It  will  pay! 

Sunnymede  Farm  contains  198  acres  and  has  the  most  up-to-date  equipment. 
Five  hundred  trap  nests  jn  daily  use.  Sunnymede  youngsters  are  grown  on  unre¬ 
stricted  alfalfa  range  having  running  spring  water.  Of  course  they  are  big,  husky 
and  healthy. 

Your  order  will  have  the  personal  attention  of  the  manager.  Sunnymede  stands 
for  service  and  the  square  deal.  Better  write  now  for  illustrated  circular — FREE. 

SINIVYMEDE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Livingston  Swcntzel,  Mgr. 

Route  2  E  Princeton,  New  Jersey 


THE  HENYARD 


Zld  Utility”  Leghorns 

Conscientiously  trapnested  everyday  in  the 
year.  We  invito  you  to  compare  our  stock 
and  prices  with  any  reliabie  breeders,  bar 
none.  Full  blooded  Barron's  Imported 
direct,  records  240  to  2K0.  Three-quarters 
Barron  and  full  American  stock,  records 
ifiO  to  200  bred  by  us. 

Eggs  for  Hatching,  Chicks,  Pullets, 
Cockerels,  and  Pedigreed  Breeders 

All  sold  on  the  basis  of  COMl’LKTE 
.SATISFACTION  or  purchase  price  re¬ 
funded.  A  postal  brings  our  booklet  of  facts. 


B  AYVILLE 

S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORN  BREEDERS 


FARMS 

Box  R,  Bayville, 
Ocean  Co.,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

EXCLUSIVELY-ON  FREE  RANGE 
Egstaand  Chicka,  from  aelected  2-year  old  hena — 
Mated  with  Barron  ckls.  from  best  imported 
stock  (220-245  egg  hens,  sired  by  cockerel  from  283 
egg  hen) — full  brothers  of  pullets  with  pen  average 
of  21  eggs  (68*J  through  December.  Eggs  guaran¬ 
teed  satisfactory  to  you  in  appearance  and  size,  and 
90''>  fertile.  Candee  hatched  Chicks — strong  livable 
birds  from  stock  that  has  been  kept  under  natural 
conditions.  Full  count  and  safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  36  acres  and  25  years’  experience  devoted 
to  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Eggs.  $7  a  100.  Chicks.  $15 
a  100.  Mating  list  and  information  on  request. 

THE  NISSEQUOGUE  FARM 
E.  T.  SMITH.  Owner  &  Mgr.  ST.  JAMES  P.  0.,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Eggs  for  Hatching  from  mature  birds.  We  have 
been  breeding  for  20  years  for  vigor  and  lienvy  lay¬ 
ing.  FL,OYL».Q.  WHITK,  Yorktowii,  New  York 


Cocks  and  Cockerels 


GIBSON  POULTRY 

THE  BIG  MONEY  MAKERS 


'baby  chicks,  eggs 

BREEDING  STOCK 

S.  C.  W.  Lethorns,  R.  I.  Reds, 

B.  P.  Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes 

fJibson  baby  chicks  are  vigorous  and  livable, 

,  from  tiapncstcd  farmrange.  heavy  laying  flocks, 
lieaded  by  males  from  tlie  flocks  producing  the 
highsst  scoring  pens  at  the  last  Inlernallenal 
laying  contaal.  Hatching  Eggs  from  the  same 
matings  guai'ant*-ed  olgiity  per^ 
cent  fortile.  Gibson  breeders 
are  large,  vigorous  and  will 
make  your  flock  more  produc¬ 
tive  and  profttiitjle.  Safe  ar- 
rivdl  guaranteed.  Illustra¬ 
ted  folder  tree,  write  tor 
it  NOW. 


C.  F.  GIBSON,  Galen  Farms 
Box  101,  Clyde.  N.  Y. 


Single 

Comb 


BABY  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Barred  and  White  Racks 
Extra  good  utility  birds  from  heavy  laying  stock 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
TYWACANA  FARMS,  Inc. 

Box  68,  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  Exdusively 

YOUNG  AND  BARRON  STRAINS 

Tliree  Thousand  Breeders  on  free  farm  range  Inoculated 
and  free  from  lice.  Milk  Fed.  Special  bred  for  great 
Winter  laying.  Eggs  for  battdiing  now  ready  In  any 
quantity  at  $4  per  100.  Now  booking  orders  for  BABY 
CHICKS  March  and  April  delivery  @  $12  per  100.  Cap¬ 
acity  10  to  12,000  weekly.  My  book  Profits  In  Poultry 
Keeping  Solved,  Fit  EE  witli  all  $10  orders. 

1917  CIUCl/LARS  NOW 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Chicks—BABY—Chicks 

WHY  not  purchase  from  an  old  breeder  of  stand 
ing?  You  profit  by  his  years  of  experience.  AVo 
liavo  spared  no  expense  to  perfect  our  strain  of  8. 

White  Leghorns.  We  have  no  otlior  breed. 

We  guarantee  Chicks  and  Eggs  for  Hatching  to  bo 
from  our  own  breeders.  Also  sate  delivery  and  a 
satisfied  customer.  Send  tis  your  order.  Booklet  free. 

Spring  Water  Poultry  Farm 
.Stockton,  New  Jersey 


Strictly  Thoroughbred  Chicks 

FROM  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN,  BARREO  ROCK,  WHITE  WTANOOTTE 
AND  R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  OVER  1E5.000  HATCHING 
CAPACITT  EVERT  THREE  WEEKS. 

We  produce  cliicks  of  QUALITT  and  tliereby  acquire 
tliousands  of  satisfied  customers  aimually.  Send 
tor  FREE  catalog  and  see  what  a  FEW  say  about  our 
cliicks.  Safe  delivery,  Full  Count  and  ABSOLUTE 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Book  your  orders  HOW  if 
you  want  March  chicks.  Prices — very  reasonable, 
(.'atalog  Free.  Satisfaction  Quaranteed. 

THE  STOCKTON  HATCHERY.  Box  E,  Sloeklon,  N.  J. 


THE  KELLS  FARMS— S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Wlien  considering  tlie  claims  of  the  various  strains  now  offered  to  tlie  public,  we  cannot  too  strongly 
empliasize  tlie  importance  of  buying  the  strain  tliat  is  bred  to  meet  your  needs.  If  you  arc  looking  for 
birds  bred  for  tlie  ulue  ribbons  in  Madison  Square,  we  eaiiiiut  supiily  you.  But  if  your  demand  is  for  a 
bird  that,  while  an  oriiaiiieiit  to  the  liouse,  slid  pays  lier  way  and  leaveslvou  a  salary  for  your  lalior,  we 
can  fill  the  bill.  l)o  not  iindrstand  tliis  to  mean  tliat  Kells  Legliorns  are  lired  from  anything  that  lays.  A 
Kells  Legliorn  must  have  tlie  sliape,  carnage  and  size  called  for  by  the  standard.  They  must-be  ornamen¬ 
tal.  But  all  of  these  are  not  cousiderad  unless  llieir  egg  records  warrant  their  use  Jin  our  breeding  yards. 
Tliese  birds  are  bred  to  meet  our  requirements.  We  do  not  make  a  specialty  of  tins  line,  but  depend  upon 
egg  production  the  year  round  for  commercial  succes.K.  Tliercfore  you  will  find  in  them  the  qualities  we 
demand,  but  also  you  must  remember  that  our  Aiippiy  for  sale  is  limited  and  a  quick  order  at^this  time 
will  prevent  disappointment  later. 

Hatching  Eggs,  $6.00,  $8.00  and  $10.00  per  hundred 
Baby  Chicks,  $14.00,  $18.00  and  $24.00  per  hundred 

Send  for  Booklet  and  Price  List.  Free  on  Application. 


THE  KELLS  FARMS, 


Poultry  Dept.,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.  S 
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Eggs  lor  Hatching  and  Day-Old  Chicks 

Hatching  eggs  from  full}’  matured,  carefully  mated  farm  raised 
birds,  selected  for  their  prolific  laying  qualities  and  vigor.  We  can 
supply  eggs  in  any  quantity,  in  season,  from  our  matings  of 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 

Day-Old  Chicks 

We  can  suppl}’  in  any  quantity  from  our  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns;  Day-Old  Ducklings,  we  can  supply  in  limited  quantities. 

Write  for  Price-list,  BRANFORD  FARMS,  Groton,  Conn. 


Diseased  Fowls 

Can  yon  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  my  hens?  I  have  lost  so  many  hen.s ; 
the  droppings  are  all  soft  and  yellow. 
They  have  had  this  tronide  fihont  two 
years,  one  after  another  gets  sick.  They 
seem  to  hang  around  and  get  weak,  do 
not  eat.  then  they  die.  They  are  sick 
about  a  month.  I  had  a  beautiful  tom 
turkey,  and  he  got  the  same  disease  find 
died.  c.  s.  ,Si 

New  Y  vk. 

Tliere  <‘u-e  ii  number  f)f  infectious  dis¬ 
eases  which  cause  such  lo.sses  as  you  de¬ 
scribe  in  your  flock  and  a  diagnosis  can¬ 
not  be  made  from  the  character  of  the 
droppings  aloii''.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  the  troub'e  is  spread  by  contiict  and 
through  the  droppings,  and  that  to  rid 
your  premises  of  the  disease  you  will  have 
to  remove  all  iiffected  birds  as  soon  as 
•their  condition  is  discovered  and  disin¬ 
fect  the  iH'cnii.ses.  This  is  a  somewhat 
difficult  matter  where  a  disease  is  chronic 
and  carriers  escape  observation  until  the 
hitter  stages  of  the  trouble.  It  is  some¬ 
times  necessary  to  dispose  of  an  entire 
flock  and  to  secure  new,  uninfected  stock 
after  having  cleaned  up  the  old  quarters 
in  the  most  thorough  way  possible.  For 
disinfecting  purposes  fresh  lime  white¬ 
wash  is  about  as  practical  an  application 
as  finything  and  boiling  water  will  cleanse 
utensils  if  used  as  hoiling,  not  hot,  water. 
Kemovjil  of  old  litter  and  droppings  and  a 
thorough  housecleaning  of  the  premise.s 
should  precede  any  measure  of  disinfec¬ 
tion,  as  there  is  no  use  attempting  to 
disinfect  dirt  that  can  he  removed  and 
burned  or  carried  to  a  distant  field.  The 
carcasses  of  dead  fowls  should  be  burned 
or  deeply  buried.  There  is  no  medicine 
or  tonic  which  will  cure  the.se  cases.  Tur- 
ke.vs  are  speciall.v  liiihle  to  an  infection 
called  “blackhead,”  the  chief  symptoms  of 
which  are  diarrhoea  and  graduiil  wasting 
away,  or  “going  light.”  There  is  no 
known  cure  for  this  trouble.  M.  B.  D. 


Line  Breeding 

I  have  been  studying  Felch’s  breeding 
cliart,  and  would  like  to  know  how  he 
breeds  from  it  without  using  pullets  every 
year.  I  would  like  to  understand  more 
about  the  chart.  B.  B. 

New  York. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  breed  from  pul¬ 
lets  every  year  when  breeding  in  line  ac¬ 
cording  to  Felch’s  chart.  To  begin  with 
you  can  use  a  hen  two  years  old  and  a 
cockerel  one  year  old,  or  even  a  two- 
y('!ir-old  cock.  The  second  yoiir  you  mate 
the  old  cock  with  his  pullets  and  a  eqek- 
orel  from  this  mating,  properly  selected 
as  to  quality  and  vigor,  is  mated  hack  to 
his  dam,  which  at  this  time  would  be 
three  years  old.  During  the  third  year 
you  have  three  matings.  You  mate  the 
best  cockerel  hatched  from  the  original 
hen  right  back  to  his  dam.  which  is  then 
four  years  old  and  the  chicks  produced 
would  carry  seven-eighths  the  blood  of 
the  dam.  Some  of  the  iiullets  bred  from 
the  original  sh'e  are  mated  back  to  him 
for  the  second  pen,  and  the  third  consists 
of  pullets  hiitched  from  the  original  dam 
the  second  year  mated  to  a  cockerel 
hatched  from  the  original  sire  the  second 
year.  Of  cour.se,  the  pen  would  be  all 
yearlings  if  used  for  breeding  the  first 
yeai%  but  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  keep¬ 
ing  them  over  another  year  or  longer  if 
you  prefer  breeding  from  older  birds  and 
the  same  apiilies  to  all  subsequent  mat¬ 
ings.  If,  however,  the  pullets  are  thor¬ 
oughly  mature  and  have  fn^e  range  with 
proper  cai-e  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  they  would  not  produce  strong  stock. 

C.  S.  G. 


Fowls  With  Bowel  Trouble 

We  have  between  .‘100  and  400  hens, 
which  have  just  started  in  to  lay,  and 
lately  noticed  that  their  droppings  are 
almost  like  milk.  We  have  been  feeding 
them  corn  in  the  morning  and  at  night, 
with  a  mash  composi'd  of  bran,  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  and  beef  scraps  at  noon,  and  about 
half  a  bushel  of  mangel  beets,  as  a  green 
food,  during  the  day.  Wluit  is  the  cause 
of  this  ailment  and  the  remedy?  A.  B.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

Diarrhu'a  may  be  produced  by  overfeed¬ 
ing  with  either  beef  scrap  or  iiuingcls.  I 
would  suggest  that  you  cut  dowu  the 
daily  supply  of  the  latter  and  give  not 
more  than  ono-lifth  part  b.v  weight  of  the 
former  in  the  mash.  There  may  be  .some 
other  cause  for  the  trouble  in  your  case 
hut  you  give  no  suggestion  of  it.  it.  B.  D. 


My  experience  with  coal  ashes  in 
stable  agrees  with  your  advice  in  .Tau- 
uary  18  issue  (not  to  use  it).  I  u.se 
screened  coal  ashes  in  henhouse,  about 
one-half  inch  thick  on  droppings  board; 
also  a  thin  coat  on  floor  under  litter. 
The  ashes  iibsorb  moisture  iu  the  manure 
iind  help  keep  the  henhouse  sweet.  I 
use  the  hen  manure  mostly  on  straw¬ 
berries  and  for  lawu  topdressing.  As 
my  litter  consists  in  part  of  hay  chaff 
containing  much  seed,  1  use  the  floor 
sweepings  wholly  for  topdressiug  grass 
laud  in  orchard.  F.  M.  j. 

Haverhill,  Mass. 


March  3,  1917. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE 

We  believe  every  advertiser  In  our  Poultry 
Department  is  honest  and  reliable.  We  stan4 
liack  of  these  vlassifled  advertisements  with  our 
"Square  Deal  Guarantee,”  as  we  do  the  display 
advertisements.  Those  purchasing  eggs  for 
liatchlng  and  baby  chicks  must  understand  that 
they  are  assuming  some  risk  when  ordering  from 
a  distance.  For  tlie  most  part  eggs  and  chicka 
carry  safely,  but  sometimes  rough  handling  by 
the  express  companies  or  exposure  to  heat  and 
cold  causes  (Taraage.  Tliat  eggs  fall  to  hatch  or 
chicks  die  is  not  conclusive  evidence  of  bad 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  and  we  shall  not 
consider  claims  on  that  basis.  To  avoid  contro¬ 
versy  buyer  and  seller  should  have  a  definite  un¬ 
derstanding  as  to  the  responsibility  assumed  in 
case  of  dissatisfaction. 


Barron  Hatching  Eggs 

Hatching  eggs  from  Barron  strain  of  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  The  Barron  Stock  was  impocted 
from  Tom  Barron,  Catforth,  England.  These  hens 
are  trapnested  and  bred  to  lay.  Only  white  eggs 
of  uniform  size  sold  for  hatching.  Breeders  on 
free  range  when  weather  permits. 

Egga  eight  cents  each  in  any  quantity 

The  DELAWARE  EGG  FARM,  Milfsrd,  Delaware 

A.  M.  POLLARD*  General  Manager.  Form^rlu  Managsr 
of  all  the  y.  A.  Efirg:  Laying  Competition. 

BARRON  LEGHORNS 

Our  breeders  are  from  high  record  imported  stock. 
Chicks,  $12.00  per  lOOj  Eggs.  $8.00  per  hundred;  $1.50  per 
to;  fertility  guaranteed.  We  have  been  in  business  for 
forty-five  yean  and  produce  our  itock  on  three  hundred 
acres  of  range,  insuring  health  and  vigor. 

EASTKKJi  SHORE  ISUKBEKIE8,  Denton,  MJ, 

LEGHORNS-BARRON-WYANDOTTES 

Now  offering  eggs  from  highest  quality  breed¬ 
ers.  Onr  direct  imported  Fens  AA,  with  rec¬ 
ords  278,  280  ,  281,  282  ,  282,  and  others,  mated  to 
sons  of  C50-egg  hen  in  three  years  and  46(i-ben  in 
two  years.  Many  other  record  breeders.  Large 
breeding  farms  are  our  satisfied  customers. 

THE  BARRON  FARM,  R.  F.D,  No.  3,  Connellsville,  Pa. 

Baby  Chicks  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

— ■  '  V  healthy,  vigorous  layers,  the 

kind  that  make  profits.  Also  Hatching F<ggs.  Write 
at  once  for  particulars.  Horton's  l*oint  I’oultry 
farm,  B,  IT.  I>.  No.  37,  Southold,  New  York 

CHASE  POULTRY  FARM 

F.  M.  DAVIS,  R.D.  N®,  1,  Cincinnatus,  N.Y. 

Breeder  Utility  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  of  the  best 
_ strains.  Write  for  AVee  Catalog. 

Barron’s  Leghorns 

248  to  284-egg  strain.  4  hens  and  a  cockerel,  $10. 
Hatching  eggs,  $7  per  100.  Baby  cliicks,  115  per  100. 
One  pen  is  headed  by  Lord  Eglantine  (son  of  tli® 
314-egg  hen.)  S.W  fertility.  White  Wyandottes— 
Trapnested  stock.  4  hens  and  a  cockerel,  $10.  H;itch- 
iigeggs,  $7  per  100.  K.  Claude  Jones,  Crsryville,  N.V. 

Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Eggs 

from  directly  imported  pedigreed  stock.  Also  Amer¬ 
ican  bred  record  layers  of  large,  white  eggs.  Breed¬ 
ers  have  free  range  and  selected  for  heavy  laying, 
vigor  and  size.  Any  number,  strong,  properly- 
hatched  chicks.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Prices 
low.  Circular  free.  R.  T.  Kwfng,  Atlantic,  Fa< 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  S 

cockerels  and  cocks,  $3.  Eggs— $8  hundred.  Chicks 
-$15  hniidred.  WINDSWEEP  FARM,  Reddsig  Ridge.  Coiai. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Barron  and  Danish  Strains  ci  ossed.  Hatching  eggs. 
$6  per  100.  PHILIP  DAWSON.  R.  No.  3,  Alexandria,  Virainia 

BARRON  LEGHORNS 

248-282-egg  strain  baby  cliicks  and  hatching  eggs. 
Circular  free.  PAHERiON  POULTRY  FARM.  Clsyton,  N.V. 

UufT  LeKhornH,  etc.  7c.  and 
iAV-'XVkJ  „p  Jioney  Back  for  Dead  ones 
Jacob  Neimontl,  Itox  51,  AIcAlisterville,  Pa. 


pe"o"igh*uo  White  Leghorn  Cockerels  fTcm  r'traim..8*i* 

ed  bens.  $5  eacli.  F.  M.  FKASI.KY,  Ciikshibe,  Conk 

»mericanleghorn8iiSte,.:".';',.ra\i"ri‘a 

quantitv.  V.  A.  KOGEK.S,  IJorg-en,  New  York 

World’s  Champion  Layers  w^.^Lighorns 

White  Wyandottes,  Cockerels,  Pullets  and  Cock 
Birds.  Imimrted  direct  from  England. 

UrookfieUt  Poultry  Farm,  R.  3,  Versailles,  Ohio 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  c  k 

Baby  chicks.  Hatching  eggs.  Cockerels,  Choice 
Honey  and  Maple  .Syrup.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Just.a.Mere  Farm,  Box  B,  Columbia  Cross  Roads,  Ps. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggt 

Delivery  of  chicks  I>eginniiig  Mar.  6th.  @  $10  per  100. 
Circular  free.  Wayne  Poultry  Farms,  Box  llA.VVooster,  0. 

GilbertFarm  School,  Georgetown,  Conn. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Eggs  fok  Hatching. 

Hampton’s  Black  Leghorns 

Are  proving  their  worth  at  Vineland.  (Jet  started 
right  with  the  best  breed  on  earth.  Bal)y  Cliicka 
and  Eggs.  Circular  free. 

A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  R,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

nav.nillRhly  fvofii  our  heavy-laying  trap-nest  bred 
Uay-UlQUniX  .S.C.W.  Leghorns, $12  per  lOO.  Strong, 
vigorous.  Safe  deliver  guaranteed.  Fine  breeding 
Cockerels  for  sale.  Prices,  $2  to  $5.  Millbrook 
Farm,  M.  L  PALMER,  Prop.,  Alfred  Station,  N.  Y. 


Rahu  r.hlr>t®  (Barron  Leghorns)  $15  for  100.  Circular 
DdUjf  UIIII/K9  freg  Elmore  Farm,  R.  3.  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

PARADISE  Breeden  el  Heevy  Leying  Poultry.  Trig  Heeled 

mil  TDV  S  C  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

V/U1.IKT  O.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

FARM  BUFF  PLY.  ROCKS,  200.Egg  strain 

f  O,  r,  Hrtchinir  Egga  anil  Stock 

for  Sale.  Our  1917  Circufar  treo,  r  PARADISE.  PA. 

Baby  Chicks  and  Eggs  '^’'n°gir8h’s.®c: 

White  Liegboriis  and  Aucoiiati.  From  hens 
witlt  records  of  2.50  to  280.  A  few  cockerels.  Write 
for  prices.  HARTMAN  POULTRY  FARM,  So.  Columbus.  Ohio 

Barron-Eglantine  Strain 

of  S.  C.  W hite  Leghorns 

the  strain  with  the  record  behind  it.  Eggs,  chicks 
and  cockerels.  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Large,  dark 
birds.  Heavy;iiiyer«.  Prices  reasonable.  Catalogue. 
Wy-Hah.  Farm  -  R.  1,  Denton,  Md. 

Bred-lo-Lay  Single  Comb  While  Leghorns  ?5ung  st??" 

Baby  chick,  March  and  Ajiril  delivery,  $12  per  100. 
Hatching  eggs,  now  ready.  $6  per  100.  .Safe  Deliv-_ 
ery.  Sati.sfiiction  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

PERKY  RKIGG3  •  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 
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Free  Book 

tells  how  to  make  more  ?] 
money  t’rom  poultry.  Shows 
the  most  protitahle  liatiy 
chicks  to  hny  — pure  hr'ul, 
well  hatched,  from  heavy •ej;*' 
strains.  Over  a  million  aye.ar. 

Prices  low. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT 
Box  1,  Frenchfown,  N.  J. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks— R.  I.  Reds 

EGGS  AND  CHIX 

V  feu  l•KI*IOI£K^  I»  COrKKRI  l^ 

Every  BREEDER  has  been  CERTIFIED  FREE  OF 
WHITE  DIARRHOEA  by  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College 

» VERY  MALE  IS  THE  RON  OF  A  KNOWN  HIGH  PRODUCER 

perry  farm,  Fred  H.  Cann,  Mgr.,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Rockland.  Mass. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Pred  la  years  for  hieh  production  of  eggs  and  meat. 
tl.,tchin'e  eggs  that  are  showing  Salt  fertile,  ^8  per 
100  8* It  perl.onO.  Day-ohl  chicks,  »10  per  aO,  SIS 
Tier  100-  per  l.ODO.  Free  circular.  Write  for  it. 

Wilson’s  PouiiTRY  Farm,  Hollis,  N.  H, 

barred  rocks— white  rocks 

\v.  OlMMNOTON'ft  K.  Ta  K  FI)K-W  V  AMH>TT  i:s 

to  «i»  Barron  Loirliornfi^  \v<*  ofTri'  mvcU 

hi. -ka  Aiiil  front  llip  ahovo  monflone*!  bi'of.ls  at  .Ha.'ritiro 

EASTFIIN’  SIIOIIK  M'BSBIIIES,  DpiKon,  M(! 


Barred  Rocks-Eggs  |(\  IJe/iAo 

I)av-(>ld  Chicks,  $12  per  100.  COCKERELS,  S5  each. 
A.  ('•  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown.  Del. 

“Perfection”  Barred  Rocks  (Ringlets) 

SPECIAL  FOR  BALANCE  OF  YEAR.  $10  cockerels,  $a.  $5 
rnckorels,  $3.  Mest  we  ever  raised.  Money  hack  if 
not  pleased.  few  pullets  and  oxhihition  stock  rea- 
soiiahle.  Dr.  GEO.  T.  HAYMAN,  Box  20,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

-rT*  r*  C  Y''  K  <>  Y  I  I\I  T*  K  K  I  A  L 

KINtil.KT  l{.\KKKI>  IJOCKS 

Thompson’s  Strain  direct.  At  honest  prices,  .siqnnro 
deal  guaranteed.  I.  If.  Bacorn,  Sergeaiitsville.  N.  J. 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS 

Man'll  and  .April  hatched.  Big,  strong,  vigorous 
iii  ds,  bred  from  heavy-laying  liens,  aii.l  #5. 
A.  L.  Vreeland  - _ Nutley,  N.  J. 


U/klFoRnclro  FISHEL  DIRECT.  Hatching  Kggs,  $1  to 
nnlTBliOUKo  JO  ,50  ]5  Baby  cliicks,  $I.'i  per  100. 

Circular.  .'V.  Scofield,  Lireeii Haven,  New  Vork 


White  Rock  Cockerels  :s?ock^*5kach 

100  of  their  .April-hatched  sister.s  laid  $100  eggs  in 
November  alone.  Yearling  hrooding  henslSU  each. 

lIII.I.-iKLAlK  FAKM,  Ilubbardston,  Mass. 


AMERICAN  DOMINIQUES 

GOLDEN  WYANDOTTES 

W,  H.  Adkins _ - _ Swoope.  Va. 

White  Wyandottes  STRAIN’^  j 

I  have  a  heantifni  lot  of  birds  this  season  of  this 
W  uld  8  L’amous  Standard  bred  Utility  Strain,  and 
ran  snjiply  Eggs  for  hatching  at  $2  p#i'  15,  $4. .50  per 
5'  $H  per  100.  .$7  per  100  in  lots  of  ,500  or  more.  With 
pvpiy  order  I  sliall  endeavor  to  give  satisfaction. 

E.  B.  UNDERHILL,  "Old  Orchard  Farm,”  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


Hatching  EGGS  90%  Fertile 

ii'om  AVIilfo  AVyniidotic.  two-year-olds,  records  in 
Inipncsl  11)2  to  '^iT  eggs  pullet  year,  iht  setting. 
I  ■■m  aiOcgg  yearlings,  American  birds,  $‘2.00  per 
ttiiig,  S.).tKI  per  1.5  eggs.  Cockerels  gt  ami  $.'». 
LUSSCROFT  FARM  -  -  SUSSEX,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHIX-HATCHING  EGGS-BREEDERS 

WKilt  Wyindottes,  R.  I-  R«ili,  Birred  Rocks,  l.ight  and  Dark  Brnh- 
lims.  S.  C.  W.  and  H.  I.eghorns.  I'lility  and  show  quality. 
I.igla  Brahma  eoekerelB,  ♦2..50  each,  fataloguo  free. 
Itivcnliile  I'oultry  Farm,  Box  165,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


CPRC  from  best  20  varieties  thoroughbred  poultry, 
COUO  ;  ,50— USB;  100- Good  stock. 

(  atnlogue  free.  H.  K.  Mohr,  Ouakertowii,  I’a. 


puipvo  ROCKS.  LEGHORNS.  AND  BROILER  CHICKS.  Send 
uOluKu  f(j,.  Pree  Booklet  before  placing  yonr  order. 
Cyclone  Ilatcliery,  Ito.ic  J{,  Kichfield,  I’a. 


BOBestBreods 

rnta'ogue  Free. 


Chickens,  Ducks,  (Icesc.  Turkf^-s,  Hares 
Dogs  and  Cavil'S.  Stock  ami  Kggs 
II.  N«ri>r.l£.  Box  go,  Sf  Hern  illi',  I'll. 


30  Best  Breeds  Poultry 

Stock  and  Kggs.  Low  price.  Big 
new  illustrated  circular  Free.  See  it. 
John  E.  Heatwole,  Harrisonburg,  Vu. 


BARRON’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

I  import  direct;  mtiles,  dams,  272  to  278  eggs;  cock- 
picis  for  sale  from  hens  with  2:55  to  2li8-egg  records. 
Egg-  for  hatching.  K.  E.  Lewi.s,  Apalachin,  N.V. 


White WyandotteCockerels  “^^es,  m  each. 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  HopewelVjunctian.  N.  Y. 


White  Wyandotte  Cockerels  t^ro! 

rl.i  >  Mtddlebrook  Poultry  Farm,  MissMarion  I. Moore, Hamburg, N.Y. 


lU  FF  KOCK  COCKKKKLS.  FIELD,  Somers  Ci. 

White  Orpington  Eggs,  Chicks  and  Cockerels 

Stevens  Keliable  Yartls,  Culver  Road,  LYONS,  N.  Y. 


ri.oD  WhiteOrpington Cockerels  spa'!: g?ed  Ha.m 

burg  Cockerel,  ♦‘2.50.  .1.  Ik.  (firiihum,  lluiieuek,  .Mu.*. 


Choice  Selected  Cockerels 


i  t  r  a  i  11 ; 
roiig  and 

healthy.  $2  to  $:(.  .1.  M.  CA.SE,  Gilboa,  N.  Y. 


I 

I 


Care  of  Geese 

I  1  lia\('  novi'r  liad  any  geoso.  but  have 
1‘our  now.  tlu'i'e  gei'se  iinil  one  gander. 
I  AY'hat  kind  of  a  iioiisi'  is  necessary  for 
j  Iheni.  also  at  time  of  setting.  What  is  the 
!  proper  way  of  feeding  them?  j.  ,S. 

I.ynhrook,  X.  Y. 

(JiM'se  will  stand  cold  weather  with  very 
little  protection.  Any  kind  of  a  shed  or 
house  which  can  tie  cheaply  constructed 
and  wliieli  will  form  a  protection  from 
wind  and  storm,  will  he  found  satisfac¬ 
tory.  During  ttu'  hi’eeding  sea.son.  how¬ 
ever,  which  begins  in  February,  great 
care  must  he  taken  to  gather  the  eggs 
often,  .so  they  will  not  get  chilled  on  Cold 
days.  Make  the  nests  near  the  ground  in 
tlie  house  where  they  stay  at  night,  and 
lirovide  a  separate  nest  for  each  goose,  so 
there  will  he  no  confusion  when  setting 
them.  (Jees(>  will  breed  best  on  pasture 
with  free  access  to  running  watm*.  They 
are  great  scavengers,  and  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  months  will  obtain  practically  all 


Young  Toulouse  Gander  Owned  by  D.  O.  Tuttle, 
of  New  Hampshire 


their  feed  if  allowed  the  range  of  a  low¬ 
land  pastin'*!  with  a  stream  of  water  run¬ 
ning  through  it.  They  re<|nire  little  grain 
if  the  pasture  is  phmtiful.  In  cold 
weather,  or  if  jjasture  is  limited,  they 
sliould  he  fed  on  cut  clover,  Alfalfa,  cab¬ 
bages,  raw  he(‘ts,  turnips  or  potatoes  as  the 
principal  part  of  the  ration,  with  scmic 
whole  oats  and  barlc.v  once  a  day.  Some 
hi-eeders  feed  a  masli  once  a  day  com- 
))os('(1  of  e(iual  parts  cornmeiil  and  bran  or 
ground  barley  and  bran  Avith  10  per  cent. 
h(>ef  scrap  added,  (’orn  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  too  fattening  for  breeding  geese, 
e.\<'('pt  })erliaps  a  little  Avliole  corn  may  he 
thrown  in  the  water  Avhere  they  swim  to 
induce  exercise  during  the  breeding  sea¬ 
son.  'I'liis  i)ractice  is  also  followed  Avith 
ducks. 

’riie  Ih'st  success  is  usually  attaim'd  by 
letting  the  geese  sit  on  tlieir  oavii  eggs  at 
a  time  Avlien  the  goslings  Avill  come  out 
just  as  the  gretm  grass  starts  to  groAV  in 
the  Sitring.  'I'liis  tender  grass  is  cut  into 
short  pi('C('S  and  a  small  (luaiitity  placed 
ill  a  dish  of  water  or  milk.  Do  not  mix 
till'  grass  Avith  the  Avater  or  milk,  hiit  let 
it  float  on  top  and  see  hoAV  qniekly  the 
Titlh'  felloAVs  Avill  learn  to  eat  and  drink. 
After  a  di.'  or  tAvo  tlu'j’  can  he  fed  stale 
hie.'id.  rolled  oats  or  cracker  crumbs 
slightly  moistened  Avith  milk  or  Avater, 
ami  when  a  Avcck  or  10  days  old  they  ina.v 
he  alloAved  limited  range,  (loslings  gimw’ 
wry  fast  under  proper  conditions,  and  re- 
(piii'e  very  litti**  attention  after  the  first 
two  Avecks  if  given  free  range  and  plenty 
of  Avater.  c.  S.  G. 


Hen-hatched  Chicks 

Ts  tlime  such  a  thing  to  he  had  as  a 
luMi-'Iiatclnsl  chick?  I  do  not  care  for  in¬ 
cubator  chick.s.  I  Avant  to  get  100  of 
a  good  breed  of  lYhite  Leghorns,  not 
for  shoAv,  blit  egj's.  a\’,  b. 

District  of  Columbia. 


THE  HENYARD 


HiTRHINR  FRR9  I'ekhorns  that  are 
OAlUninU  COUO  P..,,-, -on  strain  Iiiiporte.l 
Circular. 


layers. 
Uirect. 

W.  K.  Atkinson,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Qingie  CoinliAVhito  l.eghorns.  Barron  Strain- 
**  H!;!;s  for  hatfhing.  I’en.s  oontain  cei  tifnai  breed. 
ers.  Stock  for  sale.  M.  J.  QUACKENBUSH,  Nutley,  N.  J. 

SunstiineStrain  Iom^’I  WhiteLegtiorns  pT^al e” 

Twelve  hundred  breeders.  Records  np  to  2.58.  2, ,500 
elncks  every  week.  Write  for  circular.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Sunshine  I’oultry  Farm.  Ridgely.Md. 

Whaf  DoesThisShow? 

256  White  Leghorns,  1  -3  years  old,  laid  d  Foo? 
last  September ;  nineteen  eggs  per  hen  ^ 

Verified  by  Cornell  Instructor.  Eggs  from  same 
flock  Siv  Dollars  per  TOO.  Eighty  per  cent  fertility. 
Orchard  Lodge  Farm,  East  Aurora,  N.Y. 


II<‘n-!iateh('d  chicks  of  the  American 
or  Asiatic  breeds  .should  not  he  hard  to 
lind,  hut  I  very  much  doubt  if  one  can 
find  hen-hatclied  IVhit*’  Leghorns,  for 
the  reason  one  has  to  have  another  breed 
to  hatch  the  Leghorns,  a.*!  good  strains 
of  Leghorn.s  ar*'  not  to  be  depended  on 
for  anything  beyond  laying  eggs.  Years  ' 
ago  one  of  our  customers  asked  I*rof. 
llic(*  if  he  could  let  her  have  a  hen- 
hatched  broiler,  and  assured  him  they 
ta.sted  better  than  incubator  chickens. 
After  over  20  years  of  hatching  Leg¬ 
horns  Avith  incubators  exclusively,  and 
Avatching  onr  flock  grow  stronger  and 
more  profitable  year  after  year,  I  don’t 
Avant  any  hen-hatched  chickens  myself.  j 

FLOYD  Q.  AVIIITE. 


Incubator  Chicks 
have  no  Mother 

Tlio  incubator  chick  has  no 
mother  to  tell  it  AYhcn  to  I’oost — to 
tell  it  what  to  eat.  And  .so  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  bi’eedor  is  great. 

H-O  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed 

has  been  used  and  roeominended  for 
years  by  successful  breeders — Avho 
realize  that  a  chick  must  huA-e  a  di- 
gcstihle  feed  to  (level oj)  healthily. 

Write  for  free  sample,  prices  and 
(le.scriptive  folder. 


The  H-0  Company 

MilU: 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


John  J.  Campbell, 

General  Sales  Agent 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Common  Sense 

Teaches  Us  That  Baby  Chicks  Should 
Have  Nothing  But  the  Most 
Wholesome  Feed. 

Our  special  cliick  feed  could  not  be 
made  any  better  by  any  one.  Old  corn 
I  cured  on  the  cob,  best  milling  wheat  and 
finest  quality  steel  cut  oatmeal.  Sound, 
sweet,  nourishing.  It  makes  an  elegant 
breakfast  cereal  for  folks.  Our  special 
groAving  chick  mash  cannot  be  ap¬ 
proached,  bone-muscle-vigor.  For  your 
breederi,  layers  or  winners  use  these 
feeds.  All  sorts  of  poultry  feeds. 

Send  for  Price  List. 

WM.  ORR  &  SONS,  Box  8,  Orr’s  Mills,  N.  Y. 


Biggest  Hatches 

Strongest  Chicks 

That’s  Avhat  you  Avill  get  Avith 
myTIatchingOutfit— and  lean  prove 
‘t.  Thewholeitoryisin  my  big  Book 
‘Hatchf'isyatls”  in  colors— sent  Free, 
write  for  it.  It  gives  short  cuts  to 
Poultry  Success — what  todoand  how 

to  do  ft.  Stnr*  'no  of  these  womlorful  Prize 
Wlnnlnif  Incubatore  makfntt  motmy  for  you. 

Over  524,000  Satisfied  Users 

^jD-55  Buys 

Egg  Size 

World’s  Champion 

Belle  City  Incubator 

IIot-Avater — Double- Availed — Copper 
Tank^ — Self- Regulating.  The  Prize 
Winning  World’s  Champion  Model 
— same  as  used  by  Uncle  Sam — Ic.ading  Agr’l 
Colleges — America’s  most  Successful  I’oultry 
Raisers.  When  ordered  with  my  $4.85 
World  Famous  Hot -water  Double- walled 
140-chick  Brooder,  both  cost  only  $12.50. 

Freight  Prepaid 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

also 


"You  can 
share  in  my — 

$iooo 

Cash  Prizes 

to  customers— 
conditions  easy 
to  get  Biggest 
Prize,  order  now 
— thecarlieryou 
start,  the  better 
your  chance  to 
share  inthe  Gold 
— anyway  Avrite 
today  for  my  big  Free  Book.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres.  I 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  48  Ratiie,  Wis. 


YOUNG’S 

PORTAB  LE 

POULTRY  AND 
PIGEON  HOUSES 
NO  CHARGE! 


AA'ill  furnish  good  Z-ply  rooting  pniicr  to  eovor  roof 
and  hni'k  to  any  of  our  lionses.  Thi.s  ap|>Ue.s  to  iin- 
niodiato  orders  only.  AVrite  for  onr  froo  booklet 
sliowing  .'to  dilfi'i'ent  cuts.  I’ortablo  houses,  coo|)S, 
etc.  rriees  $1  anil  iq). 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO.,  16  Depot  SI.,  Randolph,  Muss. 


Improved  Parcel 
Post  Egg  Boxes 


New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 

Leg  Bands - Oats  Sprouters 

Cataiofc  Free  on  Request 
H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  New  York 


MAKE  HENS  LAYH 


more  eggsi  I.irger,  more  vigorous  chicks; 
heavier  {owls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

UiiiiiiiC  latest  model 
nlAllll  d  BONE  CUTTER 

cuts  fast,  '  jasy,  fine;  never  clegs. 
Days' Pros  Trial.  No  money  in  arlvance.  Hook  free. 

F.W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  15  MILFORD.MASS.Mi 


I 


A  CHICK 
FROM  EVERY 

hatchable  egg. 
STRONG,  healthy, 
ROBUST  CHICKS  THA'T 
LIVEI  MAKES  POULTRY 
MATCHES 
nr.i'Jf^Sf^UO^^LLTHE  NATURAL 
PROCESS  OF  THE  SETTING  HEN. 


THE  SECRET  OF  PROGRESSIVE  BIG 
HATCHING  RECORDS - 


I  BUILT  OF  GENUINE  CALIFORNIA 
REDWOOD*  Egg  chambers  sur« 
rounded  with  special  Insulator 
having  hundrocis  of  air  cells, 
guard  against  temperature 
change.  Corrugated  copper  hot* 
I  water  heater,  automatic  ventila* 
I  tion  and  regulation.  No  dry,  hot 
I  blasts  to  Kill  chicks  In  shell. 
I  Machines  complete.  Money  back 
I  guarantee  if  not  satisfied. 

I  Bl^  Free  Book  ex|  ‘ 


Special  deals* 
Progressive 
Incubator  Co. 

I  Box  14$  Racine,  Wis. 


iliimtliiiiihiiiiiriiiitnJfiiii 


- - —  20  Exclusive 

Improvement*  as  against  IS  last  year. 

Tho  most  important  innovations  ever  made  in 
incubator  construction  un<l  design.  Every  one 
of  tho  new  features  an  assurance  of  greater 
hatches  of  sturdier  chicks.  Livery  ono  of  them 
a  labor-saver,  n  money-maker,  a  time-aaverl 
And  even  though  they  possess  33)i%  more  im¬ 
provements,  tho 

New  V*  DA  VINCUBATORS 
1917./V~I1M1  andBROODERS 


are  not  raised  one  cent  in  price  to 
Completely  hatehes  on 
Ion  of  oil  (ono  filling), 
tank,  light  tho  lamp, 
are  through.  Duplex  Central 
Heating  I’lant— directly  under¬ 
neath,  furnishes  nat¬ 
ural,  moist  Mother 
Hen  heat.  X-Kay  Au¬ 
tomatic  Trip  regu¬ 
lates  tho  flume— no 
cold  corners  — no 
overheated  sides. 

5  New  Features 
Exclusive  X-Ray 
Innovations 

Tlint  cut  out  all  guess' 
work  and  save  you 
V'ork.tiine  and  money. 

Learn  all  about  them 
—write  for  I'Veo  Book 
No.  33  liemember, 
va  prepay  Kxprass 
Charyes  to  pracLically 
all  vuiula. 


Express 

Prepaid 


and  Brooder  *For 


If  Ordarad  Together.  Freightpaid 
J  east  of  Rockies.  Hot  wa- 
'  copper  tanks,  double  walls, 
dea<l  air  space,  double  glass 
doors,  all  set  up  complete,  or 
180  Egg  liTcubator  and  Brooder  $12.75. 

PNEE  Catalogue  describing  them.  Send 
for  it  TODAY  or  order  direct.  (?) 

I-Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.,  Box  96  Racine.  Wis.- 


TfiADC  MARK 


Wins  in  the  Two 

BIGGEST  HATCHING 

Contests  Ever  Held  . 


Why  take  chonces  with  untried  machines  when  for  only 
'IvYi®  "“fely .  all  freight  charges  paid 

(Last  of  Rockies)  IlOTlf  of  these  big  i)rlze  winning  nia- 
Chlnes  fulli  e<iulpped.  set  up  ready  for  usel  Wby  not 
own  an  Ironclad  —  the  Incubator  that  ha.s  for  two 
yearn  In  succession  won  In  the  greatest  liaN-hliig 
.;onte8ts  ever  held.  In  the  last  contest  conducted  by 
Missouri  Valley  farmer  and  Nebraska  Farm  Journal 
2000  machines  were  entered,  including  practically  every 
make,  stylo  and  price.  With  tho  Ironclad  —  tho  same 
machine  wo  offer  with  Brooder,  freight  paid,  for  only 
»H,  Mrs.  C.  K.  Merrick,  Lockney,  Texas,  hatched  148 
— S'  chicks  from  148  eggs  in  tho  last  contest. 

I  Don’t  class  this 
I  big  galvanized 
1  iron  covered,  de- 
J  pcndable  hatcher 
with  cheaply  con¬ 
structed  machines.  uru 

not  covered  with  cheap,  thin  metal 
and  painted  like  some  do  to  cover 
up  poor  quality  of  material.  Iron¬ 
clads  are  shipped  in  the  natural  color  — 

—you  can  aco  exactly  what  you  aro  Rotting.  Don't  ' 
buy  any  incubator  until  you  know  what  it  is  made  of. 

Note  theao  Jroncladspecificationa.  Genuine  California  lied- 
wood,  triplo  walla,  aabeatoa  lining,  ealvanizcd  iron  covering.  Larvtf 

_  _ 

incubator  company  Box  ,  RACINE,  WIS 


>.6alvanized  Ironi 
^Asbestos  I 

^Redwood  [’ 

’Insulated  Boariii 

10-Year 
Guarantee 

Ironclads  aro 


150 
Chick 
Brooder 
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"Ghe  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 


“Certified  Liayers” 

ENGLISH  200-EGG  STRAIN 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS  BUFF  ORPINGTONS 


“Champion  Layers'-’— We  BRED  THEM 


Eggs  for  Hatching,  BABY  CHICKS,  Early  Hatched  Cockerels, 


Write  today  for  copy  of 


“THE  STORY  OF  THE 


These  tive  White  I/eKhorn  pullets  won  the  silver  cup  and  seven 
medals  in  the  last  North  American  Ijaying  Competition.  This  pen 
produced  I,i:l9  ckks,  the  highest  official  record  made  by  any  pen  of 
five  hens  bred  on  American  soil.  Individuals  produced  251,  250,  224, 
222  and  192.  Remember,  we  bred  these 

COMPETITION  WINNERS 

which  defeated  the  IiCKhorn  entries  of  Tom  Barron  and  Ed.  Cara.  We 
still  own  them  as  well  as  hundreds  of  other  heavy-layers,  carrying 
the  same  blood.  A  thorough-bred  English  cockerel  sired  a  pullet 
that  broke  all  records,  making  an  official  rec«>r<l  of  314  eKRS,  in 
North  American  Egg  baying  Competition,  1915.  If  you  want  Leghorns 
that  lay,  if  official  ejjK-records  mean  anything  to  you,  you  should 
secure  our  strain.  Our  Reds,  Wyandottes  and  Orpingtons  are  also 
WHITE  WYANDOTTE  wonderful  layers.  We  have  many  individuals  which  hold  remarkable 
Official  Record,  265  Eggs  Official  records  and  this  bred-to-lay  blood  is  strong  in  every  bird  in 

our  great  flocks. 

K1CA1>  THIS— 'I’lic  Ivywoorl  Poultry  Karm,  Avondale,  Pa.,  writes:  “We  wish  to 
mention  the  fact  that  our  pen  of  S.C.  Wliite  Leghorns  entered  in  the  J9I3-1<>  North 
American  Egg  Laying  flontest,  just  ende<l,  marie  the  good  record  of  1037—307  egg 
overage.  The  three  pullets  whicli  made  the  highest  recorris— 8.53,  842  and  838  eggs— 
were  i)red  from  eggs  purchased  from  you.  We  cannot  say  enough  about  your  birds.” 
We  supply 


Rr#»«arlir»cr  at  very  moderate  prices.  And  our  customers 

ui  j^^ow  ■what  they  are  getting  because  we 

have  demonstrated  the  quality  of  our  stock  thru  consistent  winn¬ 
ings  at  the  great  public  laying  competitions. 


200-EGG  HEN” 


which  contains  pictures  and  records  of  our  com¬ 
petition  winners,  plans  of  trap  nest,  feeding  for¬ 
mulas  an^  other  valuable  inf  ormation  which  will 
help  you  make  your  flock  more  productive  and 
profltable.  Price  lOc;  deducted  from  flrst  order. 


PENNA.  POULTRY  FARM 


BOX  P  LANCASTER,  PA. 

America's  Foremost  Breeders  of  "Hens-That-Lajr" 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED 
Official  Record,  251  Eggs 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

TRAPNESTED 

Splendid  cherry  to  mahogany  rich  glowing  red,  thor¬ 
oughbred,  hen  liatchcd,  free  range,  open-front  colony 
house,  hai’dy  stock.  Scientilically  line  bred  away  from 
broodiness  and  for  heaviest  winter  laying,  on  a  strictly 
saidtary  plant.  Heaviest  laying  Reds  in  existence,  lay¬ 
ing  rates  211  to  279  eggs.  FINE  BREEDING  COCK- 
EREL.S,  early  hattdied,  large,  hardy,  vigorous  breeders, 
great  stamina;  long  bat-ks,  low  tails,  short  legs  well 
si>read;  brilliant  rich  glowing  maliogatiy  red  and  out 
of  trapnested  hens.  BREEDING  HENS,  ptlllets,  mated 
trios  and  breeding  pens.  HATCHING  EGGS  from  mag- 
iiilicent,  large,  hardy,  glowing  red  rose  and  single  comb 
hens,  not  pullets,  mated  to  splendid,  large,  vigorous, 
burning  red  males,  themselves  out  of  trapnested  hens, 
l  ertile,  strong,  hatchable,  large,  unblemished  eggs,  gath¬ 
ered  liourly,  shipped  daily,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
White  diarrhoea  absolutely  unknown. 

We  ship  all  over  U.  S.,  Canada,  South  America. .Cuba, 
ami  abroad  as  far  as  Australia.  Courteous,  straighfor- 
ward  dealings.  Safe  delivery.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

FROM  A  KANSAS  MINISTER  (Who  bought  a  $60  trio) 
Wy  Dear  Mr.  Vibkrt: — 

I  lielievo  you  to  be  fair  and  square  and  my  dealings 
witli  you  have  convinoi'd  me  that  yon  make  no  unwar¬ 
ranted  claims  for  your  Itirds.  Practical  R.  I.  Red  breeders 
say  these  birds  are  the  best  they  have  ever  seen. 

fSigned)  liev.  M.  L.  W. 

1917  mating  booklet  on  request. 

VIBERT  RED  FARM  Box  1.  WESTON,  N.  J. 

OAEAND  FARMS 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Exclusively 

Early  breeding  cockerels,  piillets  and 

CAREFULI.Y  MATICD  TRIOS  AND  PENS.  DAY-OLD 
CHICKS  and  hatching  EGGS  NOW  ON  SALK 
All  from  Heavy-weight.  Healthy,  Vigorous.  Heavy 
Winter  Laying  StocK  combining  Beauty  and  Utility.  The 
result  of  years  of  Careful  Selection  and  Mating  for  a 
combination  of  the  Four  Essentials  in  Reds— Vigor,  Egg- 
Laying  Abilitv,  Type  and  Color  and  of  having  been  Bred 
Up  on  Free  Clover  Ranges  and  Housed  in  Open  Front 
Houses  under  the  Most  Sanitary  Conditions.  One  of  the 
pest  Flocks  of  Reds  in  America. 

“Absolute  Satisfaction  Ouaranteed." 
OAKLAND  FAKMS,  -i-  Oukland,  New  Jersey 


cLAssUtilityR.I.Reds 

Oliicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  two-year-old  birds. 
'I’oiiipkins  and  Colonial  strains.  Chicks.  S18  per 
100.  Eggs,  S8  per  100.  Eggs  from  special  pen  of 
Viliert’s  S  C.  Reds  (254  to  271-egg  strain)  *5  per 
1.5.  Selected  breeding  stock,  $5  to  ®7.50  each. 
S-ife  delivery  guaranteed. 

OVERBROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Marlborough.  N.  Y. 


Colonial  Reds 

A  strain  of  .oedigreed  birds  that  have  a  National  Repu¬ 
tation  for  egg  production  and  liar(line.s.s.  Eggs  for 
liiitching.  Cliix,  Cockerels  and  Pullets  for  sale.  Un¬ 
usual  quality  tliat  costs  more  to  produce  and  to  buy. 
Tliree  Colleges  and  many  large  Ijreeders among  our 
cn.stomers.  Write  us  before  placing  your  orders.  Ilon- 
or.ible  ti  eatment  and  satisfaction,  are  our  guarantee.' 
COLONIAL  FARM,  TEMPLE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


MAHOGANY  STRAIN  REDS 

Single  combs  only.  For  years  I  have  selected  Fall 
Biid  Winter  layers  for  breeders,  mated  to  rich  Ma- 
liogany-colored  males.  Eggs  from  utility  matings, 
#1.. 50  per  15;  ® 4  per  50;  w7  per  100. 

B.  Q,UACKENBxrsH,  Box  400,  Darien,  Conn. 


WINNING  REDS-STORRS 

1915-16—1935  eggs.  Average  for  3  years  in  contest,  172 
eggs  per  bil'd,  beating  all  Reds  for  that  period. 
Holders  of  Storrs  records  for  individual  Red,  258 
and  260  eggs.  KGGS,  Chicks,  Cockerels.  Circular. 
Pinecrest  Orchards,  Poultry  Mgr.,  Groton,  Mass. 


SsC.^LsIsI^ESIDS 

Vibert  trapnested  stock,  200  to  249-egg  strain.  Hatching 
egg'll  $2  per  15;  $7  per  100.  76%  fertility.  Cockerels,  $6. 

ANNA  M.  JONES  -  Oraryvllle,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

two  consecutive  years.  High-grade  utility  breeding 
stock,  also  eggs  for  ha'tehing.  Send  for  circular. 
MAFLECKOFT  FAKMS,  Box  R,  Pawling, N.Y, 

R  n  R  I  RprinnnkflrRU  fioffi“High-CIass’'Bred- 
n.U.n.I.nBQhOCKereiS  to-Lay  a,t.  ck,$2:  also  pure 
BARRON  ckls.,  $2, and  day-old  chicks.  WiA.'W.Kctck.CohocIcn.N.Y, 


S.  G.  R.  I.  REDS-EGGS 

From  a  good  laying  strain ;  healthy. vigorous  and  on 
free  range.  E.  K.  Johnson,  Center  Hrldg^e.  Pa, 


BABY  CHICKS 

$12  to  $15  per  100. 
J.  W.  CONNORS 


WHITE  ROCKS.  WHITE  WTANDOHES 
R.  I.  REDS,  W.  LEGHORNS 

Eggs— 15,  $1.25.  Circular  free. 

K.  4,  Sewell,  N.  J. 


TlCimilV’C  SUPERIOR 

iirrAHi  d  chicks  that  live 

Silver  White  Partridge  and  Columbian  Wy¬ 
andottes,  S.  C.  Keds  and  lIufT  Kocks,  Pekin 
and  Rouen  Eggs  and  Ducklings.  Catalog  free. 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  34.  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS-R.I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks 

$15  per  Hundred.  White  Leghorns.  $13  per  Hundred. 

Good,  vigorous  stock.  Hatcliing  Eggs. 

GEO.  H.  DANLEY  .  Fleinington,  N.  J. 


iflOrpingtiin  Eggs  * 


Pa. 


Austin’s  200-Egg  Strain  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Standard  bred,  liigh  record  stock,  red  to  the  skin. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  Chicks  cockerels.  Write  for  book¬ 
let  and  prices.  Austin't  Poultry  Form.  Box  17,  Centro  Hirbor,  N.  H. 


cn  RrpoHe  Yi**®  Catalog  free.  Tells  about  Chick- 
UUUICCU3  Dnck.s,  Geese  Turkeys,  Guineas, 

Bantams,  Dogs,  Belg.  Hares  and  Cavies.  Stock  !ind 
Hatching  Eggs  a  Specialty.  EUHIN  a.  SOl'DEit,  Telford.  Pa, 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Oonn.,  for  week  ending  February  6,  and 
Connecticut  Contest 


Following  is  tlie  record  at  Storrs, 
Conn.,  for  week  ending  February  20,  and 
total  to  date  : 


Barred  Hocks. 


Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn . 

Michigan  P.  Farm,  Mich . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Jule.s  F.  Franeais,  L.  I . 

Hampton  Institute,  Va . 

Fairfields  I'oultry  Farms,  N.  H . 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farms.  Ontario... 

Rodman  Schaff,  N.  II . 

Rock  Rose  I’arm,  N.  Y . 

White  Rocks. 

Holllston  Hill  P.  Farm,  Mass . 

Benjamin  F.  Low,  N.  11 . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Buff  Bocks. 

Koshatv  Farms,  Conn . 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn . 

White  Wyandottes. 

A.  li.  Mulloy,  Conn . 

Merrythought  E'arm,  Conn . 

A.  L.  Vreeland,  N.  J . 

Grant  Buler  &  Son,  Pa . 

Joseph  Moreau,  R.  I . 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  I . 

Brayman  Farm,  N.  H . 

Beulah  E’arm,  Ontario  . 

Vine  Hill  Farm,  Mass . 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y . 

Everett  E.  Wheeler,  Mass . 

J.  E.  Watson,  Conn . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Harry  Kendall,  N.  Y . 

Jay  H.  Ernisse,  N.  Y . 

Nybrook  Farm,  L.  I . 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

H.  P.  Cloyes  &  H.  R.  Sullivan,  Conn. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Mass . 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Frank  E.  Turner,  Mas.s . 

Frank  B  Turner,  Mass . 

Colonial  Farm,  N.  H . 

A.  B.  Brundage,  Conn . 

Hlllview  P.  Farm,  Vt.  (R.  C.) . 

Homer  P.  Doming,  Conn . 

Charles  O.  I’olheinus,  N.  Y . 

Pequot  Poultry  F'arm,  Conn . 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Laurel  Hill  Farm,  R.  I . . . 

George  W.  Harris,  Conn . 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Conn . 

A.  W.  Rumery,  N.  H . 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Conn . 

Allan’s  Hardtobeat  Reds,  R.  I . 

Glenvle-w  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Fatherland  Farm,  Mass . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn . 

Royal  Farms,  Conn . 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn . 

IHnecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

White  Orpingtons. 

Obed  G.  Knight.  R.  I . 

Harry  Paxton,  N.  Y . 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  R.  Hall,  Conn . 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  I’n . 

Jay  H.  Ernisse.  N.  Y . 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  T . 

J.  O.  LeFevre,  N.  Y . 

Rollwood  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home.  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . 

Koshaw  Farms,  Conn . 

F.  M.  Peasley.  Conn . 

Chas.  Helgl,  Ohio  . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Will  Barron,  England  . 

J.  Collinson,  England  . 

Abel  Latham,  England  . 

Bushklll  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

A.  P.  Bobinson,  N.  Y . 

Eglantine  Farm,  Md . 

Frank  R.  Hancock.  Vt . 

Margareta  P.  Farm,  Ohio  . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn.  . 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn . 

N.  W.  Hendryx,  Conn . 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard,  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conn  . 

Hampton  Institute,  Va . 

Toth  Bros.,  Conn . 

White  Leghorn  Club,  Ill . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  l‘a . 

Geo.  A.  Stannard,  Kansas  . 

Jas.  F.  Harrington,  N.  J . 

H.  W.  Colllngwood,  N.  J . 

Wlndsweep  Farm,  Conn . 

■Windsweep  Farm,  Conn . 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  J . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J . -. . . 

Dr.  E.  P.  Holmes,  Maine  . 

Hlllview  Farm,  Mo . 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn . 

Hillside  Farm,  Conn . 

Silver  Campines. 

Eugene  Van  Why,  Conn . 

Uncowa  Campiue  Yards,  Conn . 

Totals . 


W  eok  Total 

43 

317 

39 

276 

24 

209 

17 

444 

27 

294 

41 

475 

35 

267 

31 

340 

32 

231 

31 

383 

9 

26 

26 

113 

13 

430 

17 

161 

44 

449 

45 

5’9 

32 

249 

18 

267 

39 

345 

41 

4U5 

42 

421 

25 

227 

20 

324 

29 

352 

41 

315 

210 

34 

389 

15 

171 

36 

360 

16 

177 

32 

419 

45 

343 

35 

238 

36 

342 

26 

299 

45 

263 

28 

457 

22 

302 

40 

405 

37 

361 

38 

326 

40 

298 

34 

478 

36 

305 

37 

400 

38 

176 

42 

438 

39 

270 

’28 

226 

44 

515 

26 

•279 

38 

131 

27 

386 

41 

427 

32 

356 

23 

352 

28 

4‘26 

28 

262 

17 

273 

34 

515 

31 

260 

30 

291 

17 

243 

27 

162 

24 

289 

28 

257 

17 

176 

21 

216 

27 

364 

SO 

303 

17 

209 

26 

292 

44 

627 

39 

334 

40 

381 

27 

155 

31 

365 

40 

495 

30 

266 

30 

520 

41 

302 

20 

448 

26 

173 

32 

113 

26 

293 

25 

362 

29 

216 

‘24 

328 

26 

363 

18 

284 

3’2 

321 

40 

444 

30 

204 

35 

206 

29 

146 

33 

232 

31 

263 

25 

374 

25 

258 

•27 

119 

■3003 

31241 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

Below  is  record  of  the  Vineland,  N. 
J.,  egg-laying  contest  for  week  ending 
February  20,  and  total  number  of  eggs 
laid  to  date. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J . 

Tiiomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Otto  0.  Luhrs,  N.  .T . 

C.  N.  Myers,  Pa .  41 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N.  J . 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J.  . . 

George  0.  Ward,  Me . 

Woodside  Farm,  R.  I . 

White  Plymouth  Rooks, 

Chester  P.  Dodge,  Mass . 

Holllston  Hill  I’oultry  Farm,  Mass. 

Edward  E.  Murray,  N.  Y . 

Victor  S.  Reiclienbach,  Pa . 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J . 

Wllburtha  Poultr,v  F'arm,  N.  J . 

Columbian  Plymouth  Rockd 
Deptford  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.... 

T.  J.  Ensliu,  N.  J . 

J.  M.  Jones,  N.  J . 

White  Wyandottes 

Thomas  Coates,  N.  J . 

A.  H.  Faulkner,  N.  J . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Gahlewood  Poultry  Farm,  N 

Lusscroft  F’arm,  N.  J . 

E.  C.  Moore,  N.  J . 

q'.  H.  Matteson  &  Son,  E.  I 

SunnybrooU  Farm,  N.  J . 

H.  S.  Tu thill.  N.  J . 

Columbian  Wyandottes 

Lake  Farm,  R.  I . 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J . 

Wllburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.... 


Week  'Total 

48 

619 

43 

178 

34 

‘245 

41 

300 

43 

329 

23 

240 

31 

178 

43 

504 

26 

329 

37 

540 

33 

4U8 

25 

180 

46 

454 

33 

222 

I 

39 

245 

41 

301 

45 

486 

23 

432 

27 

414 

34 

331 

38 

628 

25 

483 

38 

303 

22 

338 

36 

496 

41 

539 

55 

343 

33 

191 

26 

287 

March  .3,  1917. 


Buff  Wyandottes. 

Clark  &  Howland,  Vt . 

W.  P.  Laing,  N.  J . 

Mrs.  0.  B.  Elliott,  N  J . 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds, 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  J . 

H.  W.  Colllngwood,  N.  J . 

Thomas  W.  Dawson,  Pa . 

Etjon  Poultr.y  F’arm,  N.  J . 

Thomas  Henr.v,  Pa . 

Miss  Adeline  S.  Macintosh,  N.  .1.... 

Underhill  Bros..  N.  J . 

'Woodland  Poultry  Yard,  Pa . 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

Avalon  Farms,  Conn . 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

Will  Barron,  England  . 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  F'arm.  N.  J . 

Broad  Brook  F’arm,  N.  Y . 

Coverlawn  F'arm.  N.  J . 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  J . 

Jos.  H.  Cohen,  N.  .1 . 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son,  N.  J . 

Chas.  Daval,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

L.  S.  &  N.  I..  Depue,  N.  J . 

R.  F.  &  R.  A.  Earle.  N.  J . 

Harry  G.  Gardiner,  N.  J . 

C.  S.  Greene,  N.  J . 

Airedale  Farm,  Conn . 

B.  F'rank  Grunzlg,  N.  .T . 

Henr.v  E.  Heine,  N.  J . 

Richard  Fleine,  N.  J . 

Heigl’s  Poultry  F’arm.  Ohio . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn . 

Hlllview  F’arm,  Mo . 

Holllston  Hill  I’oultry  Farm,  .Mass.. 

Hugh  J.  Hoehn,  N.  Y . 

James  F.  Harrington.  N.  J . 

John  R.  Lander.  N.  J . 

Lay  well  Poultry  Farm.  Conn . 

Fred  J.  Mathews.  N.  J . 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

H.  FI.  Myers,  N.  J . 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Oakland  Farm,  N.  J . 

Miss  Anna  C.  Parry,  Pa . , 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . 

Riverside  Egg  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Joseph  II.  Ralston,  N.  J . 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

Sloan’s  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Pinehurst  Poultry  F’arm,  Pa . 

Herman  F.  Sender,  N.  J . 

A.  E.  Spear,  N.  J . 

Sunnybrook  Farm.  N.  J . 

Tenacre  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Training  School.  N.  J . 

J.  Percy  Van  Zandt,  N.  J . 

Shurts  &  Voegtlen,  N.  J . 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  J . 

White  House  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.... 

"W.  K.  Wixson,  Pa . 

Wlllanna  Farm,  N.  J . 

Woodland  F’arms,  N.  J;  . 

S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns. 

H.  G.  Richardson,  N.  J . 

Romy  Singer,  N.  J . 

Monmouth  F’arms,  N.  J . 

S.  C.  Black  Leghorns. 

A.  E.  Hampton,  N.  J . 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J . 

Sunny  Acres,  N.  J . 

Totals  . 


37 

270 

10 

83 

30 

124 

32 

424 

28 

344 

33 

258 

30 

259 

27 

270 

47 

439 

47 

599 

13 

287 

25 

472 

45 

612 

34 

526 

21 

171 

25 

498 

36 

395 

34 

:«4 

29 

3fi9 

39 

355 

28 

321 

27 

420 

U 

329 

41 

394 

IS 

497 

37 

400 

22 

187 

27 

305 

30 

384 

28 

295 

30 

535 

20 

269 

41 

520 

20 

257 

20 

371 

25 

444 

44 

415 

41 

447 

23 

241 

,i 

276 

33 

432 

30 

418 

34 

260 

28 

234 

:3U 

223 

22 

264 

29 

448 

29 

454 

30 

416 

28 

295 

23 

265 

35 

449 

29 

453 

16 

380 

23 

ISi 

27 

257 

26 

474 

28 

3:i6 

38 

673 

37 

557 

41 

401 

22 

361 

32 

471 

37 

314 

27 

493 

26 

406 

26 

243 

24 

278 

46 

400 

41 

407 

35 

471 

3154 

86765 

Feeding  Indian  Runners  for  Laying 

What  should  be  fed  Indian  Runner 
ducks  to  start  them  to  laynlg  early'? 

Pennsylvania.  j.  m.  n. 

Laying  duck.s  .should  be  fed  on  a 
mash,  slightly  moistened,  consisting  of 
bran  and  conimcal  in  about  equal  quan¬ 
tities,  with  the  addition  of  ground  clover 
or  Alfalfa  and  small  quantities  of  meat 
scraps  and  cooked  vegetables.  A  pinch 
of  fine  salt  in  each  feed  is  advisable. 
Grit  and  ground  oyster  shells  should  be 
provided.  They  should  have  an  ahiimlant 
supply  of  water.  Having  given  the  ducks 
all  this  .vou  will  have  to  wait  for  them 
to  do  their  par*^.  w.  n.  ii. 


Trouble  with  Laying  Pullets. — 
Just  noticed  the  wail  of  F.  K.  C.  on 
page  GO.  If  he  didn’t  discover  the  trou¬ 
ble  elsewhere,  tell  him  to  look  out  for 
salt  in  dry  ma.sh.  It  is  heavier  than 
most  of  the  ingredients,  gets  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  quicker,  and  enough  has  sometimes 
accumulated  to  amount  to  an  overdose, 
which  every  hen  man  knows  is  deadly. 
It  isn’t  needed  anyhow.  F.  w.  B. 

Kecseville,  N.  Y. 


There  is  a  scarcity  of  almost  every¬ 
thing  grown  in  this  locality.  Potatoes, 
$2.25  bu. ;  onions,  $3  hu. ;  cabbage,  10c 
to  15e  per  head.  Apples,  $1..50  hu. ; 
eggs,  44c  doz. ;  butter,  48  and  50c  lb. 
Milk  for  domestic  u.se.  7c  qt. ;  creamery 
pays  $2.20  per  hundred.  Milk  shipped  to 
Philadelphia,  5V^c  qt.  Chickens  (livel, 
20c,  and  very  scarce ;  guinea  fowls,  $1 
per  pair ;  squabs,  30  and  35c  pair.  Ilog.s, 
light  lot,  dressed,  14%  and  15c ;  pork^ 
dressed.  20  and  22c  lb.  Dairy  cows,  $75 
and  $125 ;  beef  cows,  8  and  12c ;  dres.sed 
beef,  12  and  22o.  Horses  at  sale  recently 
averaged  $177.  Mill  prices  for  feed  are: 
Corn,  $1.22  hu. ;  wheat  bran,  $1.70  per 
cwt. ;  whei.t  middlings,  $1.90  per  cwt. ; 
oats.  08c  bu. ;  corn  on  cob,  $24  ton ; 
Timothy  hay,  .$f2  ton.  F.  K. 

Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 

Apples  are  quite  extensively  grown 
around  here ;  prices  last  Fall  were  $1.50 
to  $2  for  A  grade.  Cattle,  young  and 
fresh,  $05  to  .$75 ;  beef  stock,  .$.35  to  $50 
(very  scarce).  Standard  breeds  of  cour.'^e 
bring  more.  Butter  has  been  40c  and  45c. 
This  is  not  a  dairy  section,  more  general 
farming.  Rye,  $1.40  for  00  lbs. ;  rye 
straw,  $9 ;  hay,  $8  to  $12,  according  to 
quality.  n.  T.  E. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Potatoes,  $2.50  per  bushel  in  Goshen, 
and  very  scarce.  Onions  selling  at  New 
Hampton  at  $5.50  per  cwt. ;  shipping  in 
car  lots.  Cabbage,  $8  to  $10  per  hbl.. 
about  40c  per  head  in  store.  Milk,  New 
York  prices  wholesale,  Jan.,  $2.40  per 
cwt.  Cattle  are  very  high,  according  to 
breed.  I  sold  a  hull  the  other  day  for 
market  for  $100,  three  yeras  old. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  ii.  s. 
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Hundreds  of  millions  annually.  Tens  of  thousandsare  making  good  money  out  of 
their  chickens.  Are  you  getting  your  share?  Are  you  making  pqultry  pay? 

Year  in  and  year  out  1  am  preaching  this  doctrine:  Condition  your  poultry. 
Give  them  a  chance  by  keeping  their  health  good;  keep  up  the  good  feeling  and 
good  humor;  keep  up  the  singing  and  scratching  and  you’ll  keep  up  the  laying. 
It’s  the  singing,  good-humored,  industrious  hens  that  lay  the  eggs — the  strongly  fertile  eggs  that 
will  give  you  good,  livable  chicks  and  healthy,  fully  developed  fowls. 

Don’t  Make  a  Mistake 

What  you  make  out  of  your  hens  etc- 
pends  on  how  you  treat  them.  Pin  / 

your  faith  to  DR.  HESS  POULTRY  /  t  .  eAa 

PAN-A-CE-A.  It’S  the  23-year-old  /  y  f  iwA*  fctrriiiyi 

poultry  preparation  that  has  /  \ 

spelled  success  for  so  / 
many  thousand  poultry  /  tHfllAYVnH  vA 

raisers.  It  will  do  the  /  H  _ 

A.  same  for  you.  U  , 


A.  Tonic — Not  a  Stimulant 

Makes  Poultry  Healthy  Makes  Hens  Lay  Makes  Chicks  Grow 

Now  that  mating  time  has  arrived,  it’s  up  to  you  to  see  that  your  poultry  get  a  tonic  and  internal  antiseptics  to  make 
them  vigorous  and  free  of  disease.  Therefore,  feed  Pan-a-ce-a. 

In  that  condition  your  hens  will  lay  better,  you  will  get  more  healthy,  fertile  eggs  and  the  chicks  will  stand  a  better  show 
of  reaching  maturity.  Therefore,  feed  Pan-a-ce-a. 

And,  'before  the  hatches  come,  I  want  to  warn  against  gapes,  leg  weakness  and  indigestion,  for  these  ailments  are 
responsible  for  half  the  baby-chick  losses.  Therefore,  feed  Pan-a-ce-a— \\.  will  save  you  these  losses. 

My  lifetime  experience  as  veterinarian,  a  doctor  of  medicine  and  poultry  raiser  has  taught  me  the  needs  of  poultry  under 
all  conditions;  that  is  why  1  urge  you  to  try  my  scientific  and  long-tried  prescription. 

Prices:  IVa  lbs.  2Sc;  S  lbs.  GOc;  12  lbs.  $1.25;  25-lb.  Pail,  $2.50 

(Except  in  Canada  and  the  far  West) 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  p}|  SUVC  YOUF  Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer 

There’s  nothing  better  to  put  horses  in  trim  for  hard  «  _ _  _ Kills  lice  on  poultry  and  all  farm  stock.  Dust  the  hens 

spring  and  summer  work.  Milch  cows  need  it  just  now  VClCrUlUry  olIlS  and  sprinkle  it  in  the  nests ;  or.  if  your  fowl  are  provided 

to  prepare  them  for  the  heavy  milking  season  ahead.  with  a  dust  bath,  sprinkle  Instant  Louse  Killer  in  the 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  makes  all  stock  healthy,  keeps  When  you  have  a  sick  or  injured  animal  dust  bath  every  other  week— the  hens  will  do  the  rest, 

them  toned  up  and  expels  worms.  Sold  under  money-  or  ailing  poultry,  write  me,  telling  symp-  Also  destroys  bugs  on  cucumber,  squash  and  melon 

back  guarantee.  25-lb.  pail,  $2.(X) ;  l(X)-lb.  drum,  $6.50 :  toms.  Enclose  2c  stamp  for  reply  and  vines,  slugs  on  rose  bushes,  etc.  Comes  in  handy, 

smaller  packages  as  low  as  50c  (except  in  Canada  and  I  will  send  you  prescription  and  letter  sifting-top  cans.  1  lb.  25c:  3  lbs.  60c  (except  in  Canada), 

the  far  West  and  the  South).  of  advice  free  of  charge,  I  guarantee  it. 


— ■  , 

iTT 

.M 

‘"v  1 

MY  GUARANTEE 

i  1 

)  1  HIlirHI 

So  sure  am  I  that  Dr.  Hess  Ponltry  Pan-a-ce-a  will  help 

^  1  ||HH 

make  your  poultry  healthy,  help  make  your  hens  lay 

and  your  chicks  grow,  that  1  have  told  my  dealer  In 

fv-*  fl 

your  town  to  supply  you  on  condition  that  II  Pan-a-ce-a 

does  not  do  as  I  claim,  return  (he  empty  package  and 

•a  1 

'get  your  money  back. 

I 
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I  Improve  Your  Stock  Now  | 

I  by  introducing  blood  of  the  i 

I  FAMOUS  TOM  BARRON  EGG  PRODUCERS  | 

I S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  | 

i  We  have  for  sale  100  Pure  Bred  Tom  Barron  Cock-  i 
I  erels.  Pedigree  guaranteed.  These  birds  wei-e  I 
i  hatched  from  the  Tom  Barron  Prize  Pen  which  led  | 
1  all  leghorns  in  the  Storrs  competition  1914-16,  with  a  I 
i  record  of  2001  eggsiii  oneyear.I’rlec.  eneli.  A  few  = 
i  extrasat  <>10.  Also  booking ordei's for  hatcliing eggs.  | 

I  I 

I  HELMCOTE  FARM  -  Farmington,  Conn.  | 

I  M.  Tosoan  Beknktt,  Owner  Myron  A,  Uarkis,  Mgr.  f 

lllll■l■llUlllnulnll■lu^lltllnlHll■nHlllnHllu■tNmllll<l^ntIllll•ullUllallIlllluulltlll■llcllUl!llmll■l 


Pedigreed  6  lbs.  Cockerels 

I’edlgrec  Blrc  iind  Pam  with  each  Cockerel. 
200-S50egg  hens,  i^.C.  W.  I.eghorns^M,  $10  each 

4  lb.  liens,  4  lb.  Pullets  <><{  each. 

Contest  Pens  Storrs,  Conn.  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Hatching  Eggs 

100-199  egg  hens,  100  eggs  #«.00,  1000  ORA-OO 
S00-860cgg  hens,  15  eggs  9S.OO,  100  SIO.OO 

Mated  to  6  lbs.  Pedigreed  Cockerels,  from  214-2.50  egg  bens. 
Vigorous,  Splendid  Ey®8-  Biced  for  Eggs. 

Snorinl  Pati  Sired  by  Proven  Cock'Bird  “Trouble.” 
aipcciai  1  cu  produced  200  egg  Pullets  from  160 
egg  hens.  Mated  to  206-239  egg  liens.  16  eggs  8.5.00. 

S5  percent  FerllHty  Guaranteed.  All  Pent  Mated. 
JAMES  F.  HARRINGTON,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

AUSTRALIA-NEW  ZEALAND-ENGLAND’S 

Greatest  lifiying  Strains.  S.  C.  “WHITE  LEG. 
HOKNS/rhoronghly  Acclimated  and  Americanized 
(imported  before  the  warbegan).  EGGandCHICK 
Girc.iilar  and  I’rocise  Catalog  (Utility  Facta)  sent 
Free.  OLD  HICKORY  LEGHORN  YARDS.  Box  2, Altoona,  Pa. 


Danish  White  Leghorn8.^?«H^s^\fu’^a“c^^^^^ 

money  refunded.  C.W’lloono,  R.  F.  0.,  Elkridge,  Mil. 


TO  M 
BARRON 
LEGHORNS 


V  U  K  K  B  R  B  1) 

We  IMPORTEOdircct 

4 4W  (_s*«ss  tjiil  p©r  1 

f  ....  S6per  lOO 


Mapledale 
Egg  Farm 
Erin,  N.  Y. 


Lansing’s  Laying  Leghorns  S2.5(b"'F^°r 

Farmers’  Foundation  Flocks.  E.  0-  LANSING,  Romulut,  N.  1. 


PulletsandCoekerelsBTnidRofete^e 

Wyandoites.  R.  I.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas  and  Silver 
Oatnpines.  Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  R.  2,  Athens,  Pa. 


White  Holland  Turkeys 

Pure  Bred,  l.ai-go,  Vigorous  May  and  Junehatclied  biixls. 
Old  hens,  fourteen  to  eighteen  pounds,  six  to  ten  dollars. 
Young  hens,  ten  to  eighteen  pounds,  nvo  to  ten  dollars. 
Young  toms,  sixteen  to  twenty-eight  pounds,  seven  to 
fifteen  dollais.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  W.  Anderson  -  Stewartstown,  Pa. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkey*,  Pheasants,  Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocklntr  purposes. 

Fancy  FheJisants,  Peafowl.  Oi  aiies,  Storks,  Swans 
Orniimental  Ducks  and  (^eese,  Bears.  Foxes,  Rae! 
coon.  .Squirrels,  and  all  kimis  of  iiirds  and  animals 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist.  Dept.  10.  Yardley,  Pa, 


For  Sale-Five  Pure  Bred  Toulouse  Geese 

$4.50  each.  Kosecrest  Farm,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 


MOTTI.F.D  AMCOIYAS,  Blue-Bell  strain.  Baby  chicks 
and  hatching  eggs.  GEO.  K.  BOlVDISII,  Espcrnoce,  A.Y. 


PEKIN  AN1>  ni'FF  ORPIN GTOIV  1>I:CK8  AN» 
IIRAKEB.  ICeasxiisble.  Write  GEO.WILUAMSON.FIanders.N.J. 


Champion  HeavyweightDarkCornish  bi®®fd^  w^l^te 

for  mating  list.  E.  K.  SCOTT,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


For  sale— beautiful  white  Holland  Gobblers. 

i^rice  $8  auu  $10.  Mrs,  Geo.  Davidson,  Annapolis,  Md. 


FR.E 

Incubato 

Bargain 


Send  no  money!  Get 
thi*  free  Etook  just 
off  the  press. 

Shows  yon  how  to 
make  bigger  pou  Itry 
profits  at  les3  cost. 

It  will  save  you 
from  $6.00  ta$20.00on 
your  incubator  according 
to  size.  Tells  you  all  the 
things  you  want  to  know  in  buy¬ 
ing  an  incubator,  and  shows  yon  the 
wayto  bigger  profits  from  your  poultry.  It  Is  aBargain 
Book  that  every  poultry  raiser  will  profit  by  having. 

This  new  book  proves  how  Maynard  incubators  hatch 
every  batchable  egg  at  small  cost,  and  with  least  at¬ 
tention,  It  shows  yon  all  the  latest  improvements  in 
incubators— many  features  not  found  on  other  machines. 
All  incubators  backed  by  an  ironclad  guarantee  to  be 
strong,  reliable,  and  practical.  Ail  these  and  other 

Eoultry  supplies  at  prices  which  will  surprise  you. 

end  a  postal  today  for  this  big  money  saving  book. 
Don't  spend  a  dollar  for  any  poultry  supplies  until  you 
get  this  free  book. 

$5.37  buys  60  egg 
incubator 

A  time  tried  and  tested  machine. 
Best  hot  airheatinjr  system,  double 
walls  insulated  with  wool  felt,  steel 
IcfTs  for  firreater  strength,  depend^ 
able  repruiator  keeps  even  tempera* 
ture.  A  practical,  dependable ma* 
chine  that  can’t  aro  wrong:  for  only 
$5.87.  150  eftg:  size  at  $6.25, 


Send  a  postal  today  for  tbla  free  book,  and  let  It  help  you 
save  money. 


RED,  WHITE  and  BLUE 
Poultry  Yards 

Hatching  Eggs  from  trap-nested  exhibition  stock, 
representing  tlie  finest  blooi  in  Marlin’s,  Dorcas, 
tmd  Regal,  and  Owen  Farms  White  Wyandottes, 
Vibei-t's  superb  R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Danish 
Leghorns,  and  Blue  Andalusians.  Best  strains  h’om 
world’s  best  breeders,  hen  hatched  and  raised. 
“Vigor,  liealth,  productiveness,  beauty.  Live  and  let 
live  prices.  1917  Mating  List  free. 

E.  F.  Hanson,  Prop.,  -  Belfast,  Maine 


LOOK!  CHECKS  $8  a  100  up 

Live  delivery  guai-anteed.  Odds  and 
Ends  $8  a  100.  I^/eghorns  *9.60  a  100.  Biu-red  Rocks  *11  a 
100.  tVliite  Rocks,  White  Wyiindottes,  Anconos,  Black 
Minorcas,  Buff  Oimingtons,  Light  Brahmas  *12  a  100. 
Reds  *11.60  a  100.  White  Orpingtons  *16  a  100.  Black  Or¬ 
pingtons,  Campines,  Buttorcuits  *20  a  100.  Exhibition 
grades  In  any  of  the  above  *30  a  100.  Eggs  *7  a  100  up. 
Breeders  *25  a  dozen.  Cockerels  13.  10-days-old  chick^ 
Pound  cliicks.  Cat.iloptue  Free.  Stamps  appreoiated. 

NABOB  HATCHERIES  -  GAMBIER,  OHIO 


PRIZE  WINNING  8,  C.WHITE  LEGHORN  COCK¬ 
ERELS.  $l.uOeuchup.  J.  0(Slielmiiline.Lorrsin,N.yi 


TRAP-NESTED  S.  C.  REDS 

Eggs  10  cents.  Cockerels  and  chicks.  Catalog  free. 
A.  ALLAN,  Jr.  -  Newport,  R.  I, 


RED  CHICKS 


THAT  LIVE.  $18  PER  100 

E.  8.  Eboekton,  Rockvilbe,  Conn. 


The  Lenox  Strain  of  White  Wyandottes 

Pen  8,  headed  by  Crystal.  Grand  dam  of  this  bird 
liiid  over  240  egg.s.  Dam,  over  180.  Eight  females  in 
this  pea  were  sired  l)y  male  whose  dam  laid  over  220. 
Eight  standard  pens  for  eggs,  $2  per  15;  $10  per  100. 
Old  Koce  Farsi  -  Lenox  Dale,  Mass. 


Baby 

Chicks 


S.  C*  IV.  Leghorns 
R.&S,  C.  R,  I.  Reds 
B,  Rocks 

p  r  R  E  B  R  E  D  , 

^  Strong,  Livable. 

From  heavy  -  laying, 
healthy,  free  range 
slock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

Wesley  Grinnell 

Sod  us,  N.  Y. 


Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

SUCCESS  STRAIN  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rock*  Have  no  Equal 

Also  Youngs’  “White  Ijeghorns.  Farm  raised,  strong, 
vigorous,  healthy  stock. $15  and  $18  perhuudrod. 
Write  for  free  catalog,  it  will  save  many  a  dollar 
for  any  poultry  raiser.  A  square  deal  guaranteed. 
SHADY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  12-A.  Bolton.  Mass. 


EGGS,  POUND  PUI-LETS 
AND  RREEDING  STOCK 
All  leading  varieties.  Order  now.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 
Wolf-Huber  Hatchery  Co.,  Box  E,  Gibsonburg,  Ohio 


8  7  2  WHITE  ROCKS 

E  4i  G  8  State  tested  for  w.  diarrhea.  Bred  for 
From  one  hen  Kggs.  Cockerels.  Hatching  lOggs.  Chicks 
iu  4  years.  Ciieular.  NOBSCOT  EGG  FARM,  Ngbtcol,  Ma»' 


Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs 

$1  each  and  upwards. 

A.  Jackson  -  Mineral  Springrs,  N.Y. 


F.  P.  C.  CHICK  MANNA 


The  Original.  First  Oflered,  Special  Prepared  First  10-Day  Baby  Chick  Food 

Statu  Chicks,  Turkeys,  Pheasants  Right  and  Brings  Them  Thru  the  Most  Critical 
Period  Healthy  and  Vigorous.  Prevents  bowel  trouble  and  prepares  them  for  thriving  on 
ordinary  feed.  Differs  from  other  chick  feeds.  Comparison  sample  FREE.  Wonderful 
results  past  32  years.  "They  not  only  like  it  but  thrive  wonderfully  on  it.”— M.  K.  Boyer. 
Satisfaction  or  money  back.  Booklet — “Three  Vital  Points  to  Success,”  Free. 
Mention  your  dealer.  F.  P.  CASSEL  &  SON,  A-3  Main  St.,  Lansdalc, 

'III  III 


The  “  MARVEL”  COLONY  BROODER 


Coal-buming.  Self-regulating, 
For  Large  or  Small  Flocks 

Capacity  Unlimited 


Price 

Broods  100  or  1000 


'16 


.00 


POUCH  FEED  ADJUSTABLE  HOVER 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 


If  you  want  to  Brood  at  Least  Initial  Cost  with 
Lowest  Operating  Expense,  Make  THREE  CHICKS 
where  only  ONE  grew  before.  Send  for  ou 
Free  Booklets  describing  the  MARVEL  and  IDEAL 
also  the  Perfection,  price  $12.73.  Remarkable  value. 

Liberty  Stove  Company 

300  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Poultry  and  Live  Stock 


“^Wildness”  and  Leghorns 

Who  was  it  said  that  Leghorn  fowls 
are  wild  as  hawks?  Find  him,  and  let 
him  come  and  look  at  the  picture  .shown 
on  this  page.  There  certainly  is  no  wild- 
nc.ss  alxHit  the.se  birds,  for  they  tiro  as 
tame  tis  they  well  can  be. 

Th(>se  Leghorns  are  owned  by  J.  F. 
Hubois  of  Miissachiisetts  and  about  the 
only  wildness  they  show  is  their  desire  to 
fall  in  and  get  it  liite  of  apple.  After 
all,  however,  wildness  in  birds  or  other 
animals  dejiends  very  much  on  the  char¬ 
acter  of  their  keeiier.  He  can  turn  them 
into  hiiwks  or  into  jilain  hens,  just 
about  as  he  ctires  to.  through  the  treat¬ 
ment  he  gives  them.  Not  long  ago  we 
had  a  letter  from  a  tvoman  who  found 
serious  fault  with  a  certain  breeder  of 
Leghorns  because,  she  .said,  instead  of 
, sending  her  Brown  Leghorns,  he  had 
sent  her  stune  wild  bird,  something  like 


ferret  in  the  holes  and  watch  the  rats 
until  they  come  out.  We  then  have  dogs 
to  kill  the  rats.  Some  people  shoot 
them,  others  kill  them  with  clubs.  We 
have  at  times  when  there  was  a  snow  on 
the  ground  thrown  a  ferret  in  a  building 
and  left  it  there  during  the  night.  If  the 
feiTct  happened  to  ramble  or  wander 
away  we  tracked  it  next  morning  and  re- 
oiptured  it.  I  remember  one  instance 
when  we  did  this  and  recaptured  the  fer¬ 
ret  about  mile  from  home.  b.  f.  t. 
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A  Bunch  of  Tame  Massachusetts  Leghorns 


a  large  quail.  She  received  u  .‘netting  of 
eggs  from  this  brtH*d  and  hatched  them 
out  under  a  hen,  but  when  they  got  of 
reasonable  size,  they  left  the  hen  tind 
settled  down  in  a  swamp  and  she  had 
found  herself  unable  to  get  near  them, 
therefore,  they  were  wild  birds !  In¬ 
vestigation  showed  that  this  woman  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  running  out  of 
doors  when  the  chickens  got  in  her  gar¬ 
den  and  shaking  her  aprem  at  them.  This 
action  on  the  part  of  an  energetic  wom¬ 
an  of  considerable  size  was  enough  to 
put  wildness  into  the  heart  of  almost 
anything,  from  the  man  of  the  hou.se 
down,  and  these  Brown  Tveghorn  chick- 
en.s  evidently  could  not  understand  what 
terrible  creature  was  approaching  them 
when  thiit  apron  moved  about  like  a 
flag,  so  they  took  to  the  woods  and  re¬ 
mained  there.  The  contrast  between 
these  wild  Ijeghorns  and  the  birds 
shown  in  this  picture  is  certainly  re¬ 
markable.  Probably  if  this  woman  had 
tiiken  those  little  birds  up  inta  her  apron 
and  petted  them  a  little,  in.stead  of 
shaking  the  apron  at  them,  there  would 
have  been  fewer  birds  ttt  take  to  the 
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Questions  About  Ferrets 

No.  1.  If  .uii  untrained  ferret  was  put 
into  a  box  aud  fed  would  it  come  hack  to 
a  box  the  same  as  a  cat  if  it  were  given 
its  liberty?  If  the  ferret  was  given  liberty 
it  would  not  come  back  to  the  box  very 
often.  I  have  had  ferrets  (old  ferrets) 
that  were  as  tame  as  they  could  he,  get 
out  of  the  pens  and  wander  away  and 
later  be  killed  by  dogs  or  people  who  did 
not  know  what  they  were.  A  ferret  is  on 
the  order  of  a  skunk.  It  is  their  nature 
to  wander,  although  neither  of  these  ani¬ 
mals  can  travel  very  fast,  their  gait  is 
about  the  same  as  the  natural  walk  of  a 
person.  It  is  very  easy  to  catch  a  ferret 
while  at  liberty. 

No.  2.  Is  there  much  trouble  with  fer- 
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rets  killing  chickens  after  they  are  left 
at  liberty? 

A  ferret  cannot  catch  a  chicken  in  a 
yard,  as  the  ferret  is  a  very  slow  traveler, 
A  chicken,  if  in  a  large  yard  or  iu  ti 
large  pen,  will  get  out  of  the  road  of  a 
ferret.  If  the  roosts  are  a  few  feet  above 
the  floor  in  the  hen  house,  the  ferret  can¬ 
not  climb  to  where  the  chickens  are  roost¬ 
ing. 

AVheu  we  want  to  run  rats  we  put  the 
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events  of  the  week 


“Ghe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


,  — The  20.000-ton  Aineri- 

f-in  freighter  Minnesota,  which  was  re- 
'  i)nri  hase(l  from  the  Great  Xorth- 

Steamsliip  Company  by  the  Interna- 
tioiiiil  >rercantile  Marine  Corporation, 
Kiiiled  fnmi  San  Francisco  for  New  York 
.,11(1  Immlon  Feb.  lo.  The  Minnesota,  it 
is  -aid,  will  be  the  largest  vessel  thus  far 
t,»  jiass  through  the  I’anama  Canal.  In 
order  to  be  able  to  get  through  the  canal 
the  l>ig  freighter  is  drawing  only  about 
;10  f'’('t  of  water.  If  loaded  to  cap.icity 
she  would  draw  more  than  40  f»'et. 

With  the  surrender  Feb.  lo  of  O.  R. 
Waltex-s,  11  men  indicted  by  the  Federal 
Oraud  Jui’y  s^t  Indianapolis,  lud.,  have 
been  arrested  on  charges  of  conspiracy  to 
o.rrupt  tim  3014  elections.  Samuel  V. 
I’errott.  chief  of  police,  and  nine  other 
men  said  to  be  leaders  and  followers  of  a 
g, (-called  jxditical  machine  surrendere<l  to 
I  nited  States  Marshal  Storeu  earlier  in 
the  day.  Ronds  were  provided  for  eight 
of  the  men  ami  two  were  released  on  their 
own  recognizances.  One  hundre<l  and 
(iixtv-six  men  were  named  in  live  indict- 
nifiit.s.  including  both  Democratic  and  Ke- 
puldicau  party  workers  of  Indianapolis, 
(Jury,  Frankfort  and  Evansville.  Ind. 

A*  fourteen-inch  gun  at  Fort  de  Russy, 
Homdulu,  has  been  disabled  and  will  be 
i.ut  of  commission  for  about  three  months, 
jiccording  to  an  unofficial  report.  The 
gears,  it  is  said,  were  stripped  either  dur¬ 
ing  or  since  the  mameuvres  held  Febimary 
8.  The  responsibility  for  the  damage,  it 
was  said,  had  not  been  placed. 

l.assen  Teak,  near  Redding,  Cal.,  was 
again  in  violen'^  eruixtion  Feb.  17-l.S. 

Feb.  18  tire  in  the  Aetna  Exph  sives 
Co.'s  plant  at  Emporium.  Fa.,  destroyed 
tliree  buildings  and  a  50,000-gallon  tank, 
causing  a  loss  of  75,000.  No  om;  was 
killed  or  injured.  ^  ,  ,  , 

Falling  w.alls  of  buildings  wrecked  by 
tliiaies  at  (tuobec,  C  amnia,  I  eb.  10. 
ciushed  tliree  liremen  to  death  and  in¬ 
jured  live  others  severely  to-day.  The  lire 
was  (Quebec’s  seventh  disastrous  one  with¬ 
in  a  month,  and  a  searching  inquiry  is  un¬ 
der  way. 

An  anti-alien  land  bill,  defeated  by  the 
Idaho  State  Senate  February  o,  after  pro¬ 
tests  by  the  .Itipanese  Embassy  to  the 
^lati'  i>epiirtment  at  Washington,  was 
n-introiluced  Feb.  10.  The  anti-alien  land 
llill  was  killed  in  both  houses  of  the  Idaho 
r.egishiture  at  the  request  of  "Secretary 
r.aiising,  made  the  day  before  the  United 
States  severed  reliitions  with  Germany. 
.\t.  the  same  time  a  similar  bill  wtis  killed 
ill  the  Oregon  Eegi.slature.  Senators  Rorao 
,)l  Idtiho  and  Clmmberlain  of  Oregon  used 
their  iutiuence  to  have  the  bills  wdth- 
drawn.  Japiiii  had  nmde  informal  repre¬ 
sentations  to  the  United  States  through 
the  .lapanese  Embassy  against  the  bills, 
which  were  said  to  be  especially  obnox¬ 
ious  to  .Japanese.  The  controlling  reason 
for  their  withdrawal,  however,  was  the 
critical  state  of  relations  wdth  Germany 
and  the  necessity  for  the  United  States  to 
have  no  dispute  with  other  nations,  par¬ 
ticularly  any  of  the  Entente  Allies. 

Major-Gen.  Frederick  Fiinstou,  CMin- 
luanding  the  Southern  Department  of  the 
United  States  army,  and  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  tigures  in  the  country’s  military  his¬ 
tory  since  the  capture  of  Aguinaldo,  died 
of  acute  indigestion  Feb.  19.  He  col¬ 
lapsed  in  a  hotel  .soon  after  dining  with  a 
friend  and  did  not  regain  consciousness 
before  his  death,  a  short  time  afterward. 
He  was  51  years  old.  Gen.  Funston  was 
born  in  Ohio,  but  went  to  Southwestern 
Kansas  in  early  youth.  He  had  a  varied 
and  picturesque  career,  first  obtaining 
conspicuous  fame  as  the  captor  of  Aguin- 
aldo. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Dr.  B.  T. 
(iallowav,  whose  resignation  from  the  po¬ 
sition  of  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agia- 
culture  at  Cornell  University,  has  been 
announced  has  returned  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  and 
has  taken  charge  of  important  inve.stiga- 
tivc  proj.'cts  in  the  office  of  Foreign  Seed 
and  I’liint  Introduction  of  the  Bureiiu  of 
I’ltint  Industry. 

The  sessions  of  the  Ontario  Fruit 
Growers’  Association,  held  at  Toronto, 
February  10.  giive  special  attention  to 
the  subject  of  rtiising  strawberries.  The 
stamping  of  the  growers’  names  on  all 
phekages  of  berries  was  strongly  advo¬ 
cated.  The  association  asks  that  the  rail¬ 
road  (Mubargo  on  spraying  and  other  ap- 
p.aratus  coming  from  the  Ignited  States  be 
lifted  and  a  petition  to  this  effect  will  be 
addrt'sst'd  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
at  Ottawa  tind  tilso  to  the  railway  board. 
.\nother  resolution  also  passed  urged  the 
government  to  apjioint  an  official  to  act 
for  the  dominion  in  similar  work  to  that 
now  being  done  b.v  Geo.  McIntosh,  pro¬ 
vincial  .transportation  officer.  The  follow¬ 
ing  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year;  F.  A.  Shepherd,  St.  Catherines, 
lu'esident ;  IV.  R.  Garrison,  Oshawa,  vice- 
l.resident ;  Percy  W.  llodgetts.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  se<-retary-treasurer. 

Feeding  of  thousands  of  hungry  canvas- 
back  ducks  which  have  taken  refuge  in 
the  marshes  at  the  foot  of  Cayuga  Lake 
and  along  the  Seneca  River  was  begun 
Feb.  3!)  by  Willard  A.  Iloagland,  New 
York  State  game  protector.  Acres  of  the 
surface  of  the  lake  are  covered  with 
<luck.s.  As  there  is  no  food  for  them  in 


the  few  spots  of  open  water  they  are  suf¬ 
fering  from  hunger.  The  birds’  plight 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Cayu¬ 
ga  County  Sportsmen’s  Association  and 
the  State  Conservation  Commission,  un¬ 
der  whose  direction  Mr.  Hoaglaiid  under¬ 
took  to  save  them  from  starvation. 

Keeping  of  29  horses  without  food, 
water  or  rest  for  37  hours  on  railway 
cars,  caused  Assistant  United  States  At¬ 
torney  I’ine  to  institute  a  suit  Feb.  20  at 
New  York  against  George  (’.  Taylor, 
pre.sident  of  the  American  Express  Com- 
,pany.  for  payment  of  a  $500  penalty  un¬ 
der  the  Federal  law  for  te  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  animals.  The  alleged  violation 
occurred  oil  November  14  last,  when  the 
horses  were  being  shipped  from  ('hii-ago 
to  dealers  in  New  York.  The  law  pro¬ 
hibits  keeping  dumb  animals  more  than 
28  hours  in  the  condition  in  which  these 
horses  are  said  to  have  been  confined. 


This  used  to  be  quite  a  dairy  section, 
but  the  creamery  went  into  bankruptcy 
three  different  times,  and  every  time  the 
farmers  were  the  losers,  so  they  quit 
milking.  A  few  milk  yet ;  cream  is 
shipped  out  mostly  to  Davenport  or 
Clinton,  Iowa.  The  liggest  part  of  the 
cattle  here  is  of  the  beef  breeds.  F''armers 
let  the  calves  suck  the  cows  six  or  seven 
months  and  then  wean  them ;  good 
calves  will  weigh  500  to  (500  lbs.  at  that 
age,  and  sold  for  seven  to  eight  cents  p,er 
pound  the  past  few  years.  This  is  a  corif 
country  and  a  great  hog  section  ;  in  this 
neighborhood  they  would  average  better 
than  500  hogs  to  the  section  ((>40  acres). 
( ^orn  was  a  good  crop  last  year ;  would 
average  around  50  bu.  per  acre  and  is 
worth  90c  per  bu.  now.  Oats  also  were 
good,  between  40  and  50  bu.  per  acre  and 
worth  50c  per  bu.  Ilay  was  a  heavy 
crop,  Timothy  and  clover,  no  Alfalfa  to 
speak  of,  Timothy  made  about  two  tons 
per  acre  and  is  worth  .$10  per  ton  loose 
in  the  stack.  Potatoes  about  a  failure, 
too  dry  in  the  Fall.  Potatoes  shipped  in 
here  last  Fall  sold  for  .$1.50  per  bu,  off 
the  car.  l.  c. 

.Tohnson  Co.,  Iowa. 


YouShouI(lHave‘‘E-Z”;'l1,?rR‘k"c!j>1,'’i’^ 

Adds  to  your  profits,  ('ircul.irs  free. 

J.  R.  (jreiner  -  128  26th,  Ogrden,  Utah 

S3,9(IOWillBiiy65-»criiFariii  K 

iiigs;  fine  stre.inij  near  Trenton  and  Philadelpliia 
markets;  to  close  an  estate.  HORACE  G.  REEDER,  Ntwlown,  Pi. 


CnriilnCnrma  Beautiful  rerkioiuen  Valley  near  Phila- 
rerTIIOrarillS  delphia.  catalog,  w.  STi 


.  STEVENS,  Psrkssie,  P>. 
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Chicken  Money 


1917  is  going  to  be  the  biggest 
year  known  lor  poultry  raisers. 
Start  right— Get  the  Cyphers 
Book — A  mine  of  inlorniation 
which  shows  the  way.  Write 
for  free  copy. 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co.  • 
Dept.  38  BuffalOi  N. 


THE  HEN 
that  PAYS 

S.  C.  LEGHORNS 

are  the  most  economcial 
producers  of  Table  eggs  in  the  world.  Pro¬ 
ducing  high  grade  table  eggs  is  tlie  most 
profitable  part  of  the  1‘oultry  Business.  Jf 
you  are  interested  in  eslablisliiug  a_ profit¬ 
able  flock  of  this  grand  breed,  write  for 
our  Hatching  Egg  and  Chick  Circular. 

Ilatclitiiir  ♦ti.oO  for  oO,  or  if^te.OO  for  lOO 

Baby  thicks:  «lia..‘>0  lor  60,  or  ijiaO.OO  for  lOO 

Order  to-day  to  insure  ehipment  on  the  date  you  deeirc. 

WILBURTHA  POULTRY  FARMS 

Chas.  J,  Fiak,  Owner  M.  L.  Chapman,  Gen.  Mgr. 
42  RIVER  ROAD,  TRENTON  JUNCTION,  N.  J, 


BUTTERCUPS 

THE  PREMIER  EGG  PRODUCERS 

(iive  twice  as  inucli  profit  as 
the  best  Leghorns  and  are  better 
in  every  way.  Not  an  expiui- 
ment— their  value  has  been  fully 
proved  during  the  past  tliirteeii 
,  years.  Description,  full  details 

TPAoc  MABK  prices  mailed  free. 

CLOVER  HILL  FARM.  BoxK,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


Greatest  Incubator  Offer! 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  •«  Mo  Erk 
PRIZE  WINNERS  s^n"] Vo'; 

particulars.  Eggs,  $5  per  100. 
R.W.  STEVENS,  -  -  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 


WHITK  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS.  Mar¬ 
tin's  "Reeiil.s.'’  Vigorous,  farm-raised.  Select¬ 
ed,  $:5  and  $4.  jL.  O.  Quigley,  R.  D.  87,  Ooehen,  N.Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


. . . STRAIN  WHITE  WYANDOHES 

Lusty  breeding  cockerels  at  reasonable  prices. 
Hatching  eggs;  baby  chicks.  Mating  list  ready. 
RANSOM  FARM  -  R.  1,  Geneva,  Ohio 


DAiayl  RniHAae  Solid  colors.  Properly  mated 
r63ri  UUHleaS  trios,  S5.  Red  Bourbon  Gob¬ 
blers,  »7.  JACOB  WELSH,  Califon,  N.  J. 


Wanied-4  B.  Red  orW.  HOLLAND  HEN  TURKEYS 

State  :ige,  size  and  price.  SOLON  J.  VAIL,  S.  Royaltan.Vt. 


TASSELS,  BOMINIQTES.  Cheap. 
1 1 1  u  a  In  e  nl  uTIS  I  Jim  Connkks,  40  Grkex,  Mii/Kokp,  M.^ss. 


niICCnAAirC  Pure  Buff  Gold  Dust  strain. 
ISlIrr  KUvnw  Bred  to  lay.  Eggs,  S1.50 
__________  per  15.  Prom  best  matings. 

FRED  DEBBAGE,  MEDINA,  NEW  YORK 

Buff  Orpington  DUCKS 

Prolific  layers.  Pure  white  eggs  of  excellent  flavor. 

S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON  CHICKENS.  Winter  layers.  Eggs 
for  hatching.  Mrs.  F.  E.  Martin, Wrenhame.HatiicId,  Penn. 


All  Metal 
Covered 


“UNITO 

135-EKg  Incubator  $  il  fl%45 
1 135-Chick  Brooder  H 111= 

BOTH  ONLY  .  .  .  ■  w 

Note  These 
Special  Features 


Guaranteed  Hot-Water  HeatmgPlantwith  Au¬ 
tomatic  Regulator,  Boiler  and  Pipes  made  of  guaran¬ 
tee  charcoal  iron  heavily  tinned.  Cabinet  made  of  ^ 
in.  hardwoe,  completely  covered  with  28  gauge  gal¬ 
vanized  iron  with  a  heavy  heat-retaining  asbestos  lin¬ 
ing  between  the  wooden  cabinet  and  the  outer  metal 
covering.  On  the  top  there  is  also  an  extra  inter-lm- 
ing  of  fibre  board.  Both  machinesare  rust  pr^f  and 
fire  proof.  Egg  tray  of  incubator  is  adjustable  and 
holds  135  eggs.  Lamps  are  one-piece— none-Ie^abje— 
safe— will  operate  21  hours  with  one  filling.  We  fur¬ 
nish  free  Tycos  Thermometer  and  special  hand  lamp 
egg  tester.  Brooder  will  care  for  136  chicks  and 
has  rsal  hot  air  heat,  thick  warm  hoover  curtain — fire 

proof  construction— well  ventilated— raises  chicks  hke  the 
mother  hen.  Both  machinea  sent  complete  on  this 
factory  offer  for  only  $10.45  on  80  days'  trial,, or  only  Sf-9S 
for  both  if  cash  is  sent  with  order.  odditional  wo 

©Quip  Brooder  with  Belf-rcmlator  «nd,,^eripomet«r  aamo 
aa  Incubator.  GEO.  A.  BOTTGER.  President. 

The  United  Factories  Co. 

1^7 Faetorieft  Bids.  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Take  Off  ONE  HATCH 
BEFORE  YOU  PAY 

Just  mail  the  coupon  below  and  I 
will  send  you  one  of  these  guaran¬ 
teed  hatching  outfits  and  let 

you  take  off  your  first  hatch  before 
you  pay.  In  fact  I  will  give  you 

30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

before  you  pay  me  a  cent.  You  can  test 
the  outfit  and  see  for  yourself  that  it  will 
positively  do  what  we  claim  or  the  trial 
won’t  cost  you  a  cent.  I  could  not  afford 
to  make  such  an  offer  if  I  was  not  sure 
that  Unito  Incubators  are  easiest  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  operate,  most  economical 
to  run  and  most  successful  in  hatching 
big  litters  of  strong,  healthy  chicks. You 
take  no  risk  whatever,  as  we  pay  return 
freight  charges  if  you  are  not  satisfied.  Use  the 
coupon  or  write  for  Free  Incubator  Folder. 

ORDER  DBRECT  FROM  THIS  AD  F 

SEND  ND  M0NEY-JUST  the  COUPON 


I  THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO.,1 37  Faeiori..  Bld*..CIevaland,^ 

(Send  r'e  followinirt  133-EGG  UNITO  IN^JBATOR  *1111  ■ 
135-CHlCK  UNITO  BROODER  on  your  froo  trial  offer.  If  aatia-  | 
factory  I  will  Bend  you  $10.46  in  full  payment  at  end  of  80  daya.  " 
f  If  1  am  not  Batisffed,  1  ’^11  return  the  outfitol  your  expeDBe.  a 


yame  . 


2\0.. 


. State.. 


yame  of  Bank . . 

Notat~"If  you  aend  cash  with  oixier  deduct  60c  from 

Your  money  refunded  if  you^aro  not  please. _  Sena  $l.uu 


Your  money  refunded  if  you^aro  not  please. _  Send  $1.00  a 
extra  if  you  want  both  machines  self-regula,txng.  ■ 


That’s  the  kind  that  pays.  Raise  practically  all  you  hatch,  too. 
down  your  losses— reduce  labor  and  expense—  eliminate  the  worry  and 
uncertainty  of  the  brooding  season  get  all  the  prufits.  I  he 

MacKay  Colony  Brooder 

does  all  this.  It  burns  coal,  the  safest  and  cheapest  fuel.  Is  absolutely 
self-regulating,  having  both  direct  and  check  drafts  operated  by  power¬ 
ful  thermostat.  Grows  up  to  1000  chicks  in  one  flock,  rrovides  ideal 
brooding  conditions  at  all  times.  Made  in  3  sizes,  priced  accordingly. 

You  are  .safe  when  you  buy  the  MacKay.  because  it  is  the  one  brooder 
which  has  triumphantly  passed  the  test  of  years  of  practical  use  in  the 
hands  of  the  most  progressive  poultrymen.  Designed  by  a  practical 
poultryman,  made  ri^ht  at  the  start  and  never  changed. 


You  can  buy  imitations,  but  why  take  a  chance?  Better  use  the  MacKay 
and  avoid  expensive  experiments.  See  your  dealer  at  once. 

Farmer  Agents  Wanted.  Big  Commissions 

Write  for  big  catalog  today  It’s  free. 

MacKay  Colony  Brooder  Co. 

1959  W.  74th  St.  Cleveland,  O. 

(Warehou*e,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.) 


Blue  tlen 


COLONY 
BROODER 

The  big  brooder  at  the  little  price 

$14.50  size  large  as  many  others  rated  as 
thousand  capacity.  Warms  large  floor 
space  without  overheating  brooder  house. 
Big,  powerful  heater  with  quick,  sure,  auto¬ 
matic  control  both  top  and  bottom  drafts.  Cur¬ 
tain  gives  fresh  air — prevents  floor  drafts. 

Money  Back  Guarantee 

5(X)  chick  size— Sll.-'iO*  i  Ria  *$1.00 

low  chick  size — 319.50* 

New  Brooder  Book 

shows  why  The  Blue 
Hen  raises  more 
chicks  at  less 
cost.  Get  it  today, 
with  special  offer 
to  dealers  and 
farmer  agents. 


Wi 


Watson  Mfg.  Co,  500 chick: 
Drawer  37 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Makers  Blue  Hen  i 
Mammoth  Incuba-  J 
tors— with  Automatic  I 
Egg  Turner.  Cat-i 
alog  FREE. 


Best  System  Ever  Tried 

**T  Imvi?  ii<iVF*r  had  bettor  (.hittkrt. 

They  art*  stronj?’  and  healthy  at  ^ 

weeks  of  aife.  Some  of  tliem  weiKh  ono  \ 
pound  each.  I  lay  my  unu.*<ual  Un  k 

ttt  the  fact  that  1  am  usini^  The 
(Vilony  Brooder,  vhieh  is  liy  far  the  best 
hysfeni  t  have  ever  tried  in  1(>  yeHi*s  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  brooding?.” 

>f.  K.  To^vkus, 

*  (Ireenwieli  VillaKt*,  Mass,,  April  IVI*'. 

CANDEE 

Coal-Burning 

Colony 

,  Briuxls  up  to 'HH)  rl  _  ... 

\  eonl — t'coiioiuii'nl;  autoimilH'  Ii<‘iit  ivguli;- 
tion.  T-iirgo  1-Miirli  giiitc;  safe,  s<>al<  d 
base:  long  wool  curtain  stops  drafts. 
Higli,  rooiiiv  Iiover— bcaltbicr  chicks. 
Candeo  ciirfaiii  preveuts  ov.  rlicating 
\\  ot  room,  which  makes  the  chicks. 

^  hardy  and  vigorous. 

Write  for  Big  Free  Catalog. 

W.  A.  Schleit  Mfg.  Co,,  Inc 

Dept.  R, 

{ Eastwood, N,y, 
I.ic«-nsor  of 
I  Candee  Incu- 

1  bator  and 
Brooder 


Self- Regulating 

Brooder 

o  .VH)  chicks  in  one  Hock.  Kurus 


SUNSWICK  BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

have  been  bred  for 
many  years  to  produce 
type,  color,  size  and 
heavy  egg  production. 
Sunswick  Buffs  have 
demonstrated  their 
quality  by  hundreds  of 
winnings  at  America’s 
leading  shows. 

PRICES 
Special  Sale  of  Cockerels — 
Excellent  Breeders — 
$3,  $S  and  $  1 0  each 
Hatching  Eggs— $3,  $S 
$  1 0  and  $20  per  Setting.  $  1 S  per  1 OO 
Baby  Chicks,  SOc.  each.  Send  today  for  Catalog 
and  Mating  Lists 

SUNSWICK  POULTRY  FARM,  Rufus  Delafield,  Owner 
Box  N,  South  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


CANDEE 


HANCOCK’S 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

My  birds  OUTLAIIF  all  American  bred  Leg¬ 
horns  at  last  year's  Storrs  laying  contest  from 
the  fifth  week  uutli  the  twenty-fifth  week. 

Average  172  EGGS  Each 

NOTKwhat  luy  pen  75  at  Storrs  is  <loing  tliis 
year.  M  A  I.KS  from  '/SSH,  a.5‘.4,  egg  liens 
head  my  matings.  Ilatcliing  eggs  1S3.00  I’KR 
15;  Diil.'i.oo  FKR  100  KGtJS. 

FRANK  R.  HANCOCK,  Jacksonville,  Vermont 


•  J  From  a  heav}’  laj  ing  strain  of  S.  C.  W. 

Leghorns.  Bred  for  size,  vigor  and  heavy 
egg  production,  which  have  a  record  break- 
ing  record  for  winter  laying.  Average 
from  these  pens  have  laid  45%  since  Dec.  1st  to  Feb.  16.  Eggs  and  chicks  front 
these  pens  at  the  following  prices;  Eggs  $8.00  per  100,  ,$4.50  per  50,  $70.00  per  1,000. 
Baby  chicks  $15.00  per  100,  $8.00  per  50,  $125.00  per  1,000.  Saf  arrival  guaranteed. 
LOCUST  CORNER  POULTRY  FARM  Archer  W.  Davis,  Prop.  MOUNT  SINAL  L.  L,  N.  Y. 
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Oic  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Contagious 

Abortion 


Appears  in  Highly  Bred  Herds 
of  Dadry  Cattle 


The  intense  breeding  and  milking 
strain  such  cows  are  under  makes 
them  especially  susceptible  to  this  in¬ 
fection  in  its  most  dangerous  form. 

Careful  breeders  take  no  chances, 
as  they  know  that  in  the  past  when 
Abortion  has  become  prevalent  in  any 
herd  it  has  taken  years  to  stamp  it  out. 

Research  men  of  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  and  other  institutions  assert 
that  there  is  no  absolute  Abortion 
“cure,”  but  that  it  can  be  controlled 
so  that  the  loss  of  calves  is  stopped. 
No  serum  or  vaccine  has  been  found 
that  gives  any  protection.  These  au¬ 
thorities  all  recommend  that  a  thor¬ 
ough  system  of  sanitation  be  followed 
on  every  farm,  including  treatment  of 
bull,  cows,  calves  and  buildings.  This 
is  the  only  certain  means  of  control¬ 
ling  and  preventing  Abortion — Steril- 

— I’remature  Birth — Retained  Af¬ 
terbirth  in  cows  and  White  Scours  in 
calves.  These  all  seem  to  be  symp¬ 
toms  showing  the  presence  of  Abor¬ 
tion  germs. 

Tn  the  case  of  Abortion  itself  the 
germs  inhabit  and  develop  in  the  al¬ 
buminous  matter  in  the  vagina  and 
uterus.  Used  as  an  injection,  the 
germicide  Bacili-Kil  (commonly  called 
B-K)  dissolves  the  albumen,  cleanses 
the  tissues  and  destroys  the  germs. 
B-K  does  not  irritate,  but  is  soothing 
and  healing  to  torn  membranes,  and 
does  not  cause  straining.  Other  sub¬ 
stances  such  as  carbolic  acid,  cresol, 
iodine,  etc.,  are  more  or  less  irritating, 
do  not  dissolve  albumins,  but  tend  to 
coagulate  or  thicken  them,  thereby 
preventing  destruction  of  the  germs 
and  thorough  cleansing  of  the  infected 
tissues. 

B-K  is  a  powerful  gl-rm-killer.  Its 
remarkable  germ-killing  strength  is 
jdainly  marked  and  guaranteed  on 
every  package.  B-K  contains  no  poi¬ 
son,  acid  nor  oil — it  is  clear  and  clean 
as  water  and  as  easy  to  use.  B-K 
may  be  used  freely  in  the  drinking 
water,  helping  to  destroy  the  germs 
which  accumulate  in  the  tanks;  also 
helping  to  disinfect  mouths,  throats, 
and  digestive  tracts. 

B-K  is  handy.  You  have  in  one 
jug,  all  ready  for  use  by  simply  mix¬ 
ing  with  water,  your  treatment  for 
calves,  cows  and  bulls;  also  the  best 
disinfectant  you  can  possiblj^  have  for 
general  use — no  special  mixing  of 
various  ingredients — saves  trouble 
and  mistakes — insures  promptness, 
accuracy,  convenience  and  successful 
results. 


Contagious  abortion  is  being  suc¬ 
cessfully  controlled  in  many  herds  by 
following  our  simple  plan  with  B-K. 
One  man  writers;  “I  have  been  using 
B-K  according  to  directions  and  the 
results  have  been  very  gratifying.  My 
cows  have  every  one  passed  the  time 
for  aborting  and  are  calving  all  right 
in  a  natural  wa}".  I  had  lost  $1,500.00 
on  my  cows  and  feel  that  B-K  has 
cleaned  up  the  trouble  entirely.” 

B-K  is  sold  by  dairy  and  farm  sup¬ 
ply  houses,  druggists,  general  stores, 
etc.,  everywhere.  If  your  dealer  does 
not  have  it,  send  us  his  name. 

Send  for  the  “evidence”  and  these 
interesting,  useful  booklets  founded 
cui  practical  farm  experiences. 


K"}  Contagious  Abortion 
DUlieun  no.  DL  Prevention  and  Control 


Bulletin  No.  136 


Calf  Scours — 
How  to  Save 


Every  Calf 


CLEAR  and  CLEAN  as  WATER 


Awarded  Gold  Medal  at  the  Pan.  -Pac.  -Expo, 

GENERAL  LABORATORIES 

2700  So.  Dickinson  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 


•  iP-K  •  fi’K  •  .P-K  •  •  P-K 


Fertilizing  Mulched  Hill  Orchards 


f'ROP  FAll.rftF.S. — In  1f*0f»  F.  IT.  Bal- 
Inii.  jissistant  hortieulturist.  was  .sent  by 
the  f)hio  Experiment  Station  to  study  ap- 
jde  orchard  conditions  in  Southern  Ohio. 
Spraying  had  been  indifferently  done,  in 
nK>st  cast*H.  and  yielded  contradictory  rc- 

snlt. s.  It  soon  beeaine  evident  that  the 
results  were  not  governed  altogether  by 
the  care  with  which  the  work  was  done. 
In  some  cases  there  were  crop  failures 
even  though  in.sects  .and  fungi  were  con¬ 
trolled.  The  lack  of  fertility  was  so  evi¬ 
dent  in  .some  orcbaials  th.at  fertility 
experiments  were  soon  started.  A  very 
weak  growth,  with  yellowish  foliage ; 
blos.som  buds  without  accomitaying  fruit, 
was  an  almost  general  condition.  I^snally 
there  was  a  setting  of  fruit,  most  of 
which  dropped  vhen  small,  at  about  the 
right  time  to  he  designated  as  the  “.lune 
drop.”  The  oi’chards  were  in  grass,  the 
weak  growth  of  Avhich.  and  the  presence 
of  weedy  plants,  gave  .additional  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  trees  were  starving. 

Appi.yixg  Fertii.ity. — Nitrate  of 

soda,  at  the  rate  of  five  i)ounds  per  tree, 
or  about  200  pounds  per  acre,  applied 
early  in  May,  gave  the  expected  results 
of  healthy  foliage  and  greatly  increased 
growth.  Where  it  was  used,  there  was 
a  greater  development  of  fruit  buds, 
both  in  size  and  numbers.  Moreoveia 
the  premature  dropping  of  the  apples 
was  stoppe<l  and  the  tree.s  gave  good 
croiis  of  fruit  the  .same  season  of  ap¬ 
plication.  The  same  is  not  true  of  late 
itpplication.s.  except  as  to  growth ;  the 
effect  on  the  fruit  not  being  apparent 
until  the  .sea.son  following.  The  un- 
treati'd  trees  were  too  weak  to  yield  a 
crop.  The  stunted  apjdes  dropped,  and 
the  blo.ssom  buds  for  another  year  were 
small  and  lacking  in  vitality.  Both 
blossoms  and  fruit  on  the  weak,  un¬ 
treated  trees  were  less  able  to  with¬ 
stand  the  effects  of  Spring  frosts  than 
were  those  to  which  nitrate  of  soda  was 
sui)plied. 

RKsn.TS  Skcuuei). — Phosi»horic  acid 
has  given  .a  double  surprise.  In  the 
form  of  acid  phosphate,  in  connection 
with  nitrate  of  soda  and  muriate  of 
j>otash  it  was  expected  to  add  to  the 
croj).  It  has  not  done  .st*.  S(>  far  as 

growth  and  crop  production  are  con¬ 
cerned,  nitrogen  has  been  the  contrfdling 
element.  It  has  also  increased  the 
growth  of  grass,  but  not  of  clover.  At 
first  glance  it  appears  as  though  ai>ple 
trees  are  easily  satisfied,  and  can  thrive 
on  the  poorest  of  soil,  with  ii  scanty  r.a- 
tion  of  potassium  and  phosphorus,  if 
nitrogen  is  not  withheld.  'Phere  is  no 
reason  for  giving  up  old  doctrines,  how¬ 
ever.  and  we  have  all  along  taught  that 
fruit  trees  need  complete  rations.  We 
have  not  felt  happy  when  we  have  seen 
apple-growers  using  nitrate  of  soda  alone 
in  apple  orchards,  on  much  worn  soil. 
Such  a  course  of  action  takes  no  cog¬ 
nizance  of.  the  necessity  of  imi»roving 
soil  conditions  in  bearing  apple  orchards. 

IMiOSI'HOKUS  AM)  I'OTAS.Sir’^M. — If  we 
<-ould  only  say  that  phosphorus  im¬ 
proves  the  color  of  apples,  our  argument 
would  be  .strengthened.  Both  phosphorus 
and  potassium  .seem  to  have  been  given 
more  credit  than  they  deserve  in  i)utting 
a  blush  on  apple.s.  Some  orchardists 
have  come  to  regard  these  plant  food 
elements  as  loafers  in  apide  orchards. 
We  can  condont*  the  inactivity  of  i)otas- 
.sium  because  the  soil  is  a  heavy  clay. 
We  have  been  looking  for  , action  on  the 
part  of  phosphorus  sooner  or  later,  and 
now  the  evidence  has  come  in  an  un¬ 
looked  for  way.  It  is  not  playing  a 
new  role,  but  it  has  produced  results 
which  we  did  not  expect  it  to  do  under 
the  circumstances. 

f'oxnnio.xs  I.vvor.VKO. — To  one  con¬ 
versant  with  the  facts  as  to  the  adap¬ 
tability  of  the  hilltops  of  Southern  Ohio 
for  the  i)i'oduction  of  highly  colored  ap¬ 
ples  of  excellent  quality,  it  is  plain  that 
bringing  ui)  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is 
one  of  the  fir.st  problems  to  be  solved. 
Stable  manure  will  do  it.  but  cannot  be 
had.  Cover  crops  require  stirring  of 
the  soil,  which  means  erosion.  The  cost 
of  mulching  material  and  difficulty  of 
transportation  to  the  orchards  preclude 
its  sufficient  use.  Commercial  fertilizers 
alone,  or  with  lime,  were  not  thought 


to  meet  the  requirements.  Results  with 
acid  phosphate  alone  have  given  sur-  i 
prise  and  more  than  met  expectations. 

Brixgixc:  IX  Cix)VF.r. — The  yield  of 
dried  grass,  clover  and  weeds  on  the  tin* 
fertilized  jdot  was  only  84t>  pounds  per 
acre.  Acid  phosphate  alone  brought  a 
crop  of  inire  clover  of  27l(i  iiounds  per 
acre.  The  .addition  of  muriate  of  jiotash 
gave  28M  pounds  c>f  (-lover.  No  clover  j 
or  grass  seed  was  sown,  there  being 
l)re.sent  some  very  small,  starved  volun- 1 
tet'r  jdants  which  produced  seed  enough  ' 
to  , stock  the  soil.  A  complete  fertilizer  j 
gav('  tll.oS  pounds  j)er  aci-e.  of  dried  j 
grasses,  but  .‘ilmost  no  clover,  this 
weight  of  mulching  material  being  742 1 
pounds  moi-e  than  came  from  the  acid 
phosphate  plot.  Viewed  from  the  stand-  | 
point  of  mulching  material,  the  g.-iin  in  j 
favor  of  a  complete  fertilizer  is  import-  | 
ant,  because  the  possibility  is  shown  of 
the  co.st  of  straw  and  h.-iuling  being  saved. 
There  is.  however,  greater  value  in  the 
clover  on  the  .acid  phosphate  plot  than 
in  the  l.-irger  quantity  of  grass  on  the 
comiilete  fertilizer  plot,  beciiuse  of  the 
ability  of  the  clover  to  effect  soil  im- 
lu-ovement.  Where  clover  has  been 
brought  in  by  the  use  of  acid  phosphate, 
the  effect  on  the  trees  has  Ixaai  to  in¬ 
crease  growth  and  fruitfulness.  as 
though  nitrate  of  soda  h.ad  been  ap¬ 
plied. 

IvEGUMES  AXD  NiTROtJEX. — R»>d  clover 
lasts  but  two  sea.sons.  but  renewal  by 
use  of  acid  phosphate  is  ea.sily  effected, 
a.s  the  .second  crop  produces  seed.  In 
beginning  treatment  of  an  orchard  where 
the  indications  are  that  nitrogen  is  much 
ne('ded  nitrate  of  soda  may  be  applied 
around  the  trees,  extending  out  a  little 
farther  than  the  branches  reach  at  the 
rate  of  three  i)ounds  per  tree.  If  the 
trees  are  mulched,  no  effort  need  be 
made  to  secure  Ji  growth  of  grass  or 
clover  around  the  trees.  Between  the 
trees  clover  seed  may  bo  sown  and  350 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate  per  acre.  The 
rates  above  given  are  to  be  varied  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  size  of  the  trees,  but 
mature  trees  jire  meant  in  all  cases.  If  ! 
mulching  is  not  practiced,  nitrate  of 
soda  may  be  applied  around  the  trees, 
as  in  the  other  case,  and  acid  phosphate 
over  the  entire  surface,  around  the  tree.> 
and  between  the  rows.  The  clover  can 
be  mown  twice  during  the  season  and 
left  to  lie  where  it  falls. 

Nitrate  need  not  be  used  more  than 
two  seasons.  After  that  the  acid 

I 

phosphate  will  stimulate  the  growth  of , 
clover,  so  that  the  nitrate  of  soda  may  | 
be  disiKuised  with.  If.  at  any  time,  it 
ajjpears  to  be  desirable  to  discontinue 
clover  for  a  short  period,  grasses  will  ' 
come  in,  but  these  can  be  replaced  by 
clover  Avhen  dc^sired.  No  doubt  sweet  | 
clover  or  Alfalfa  might  be  u.sed  instead  : 
of  red  clover,  but  this  has  not  been  at¬ 
tempted.  Thus  it  ai)pears  that  nitrate 
of  soda  may.  in  a  large  part,  be  di.s- 
pensed  with  in  old  orchards,  and  at  the 
same  time  improve  soil  conditions  with¬ 
out  resorting  to  plowing  and  cause 
grt'at  danger  of  erosion. 

Ohio  Exp.  Station.  w.  .7.  GREEN.  i 


Cover  Crop  to  Discourage  Weeds 

I  have  a  piece  of  land  planted  to  late 
cabbag(‘S  last  year,  that  I  wish  to  plant 
to  sweet  corn  about  the  middle  of  .lune. 
What  is  the  best  thing  to  sow  on  this 
I)iece  early  in  the  Spring  to  give  me 
a  green  crop  to  turn  under  not  later 
than  .lune  15.  We  are  blessed  here 
with  an  abundant  weed  (-rop.  If  plowed 
in  the  Spring  and  left  idle  the  weeds 
would  .  be  a  foot  high  and  of  every 
varmty  known  to  this  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  by  the  middle  of  ,Iune. 

Cape  Cod.  Mass.  (.  B. 

In  our  own  latitude  on  such  soil  we 
should  sow  oats  and  Canada  peas  as 
early  in  the  Spring  as  po.ssible.  ITse 
five  pecks  of  the  peas,  broadcast  over 
the  surface  and  plowed  in  with  a  small 
plow  or  put  under  with  a  disk  harrow. 
Then  seed  three  bvshels  of  oats,  either 
drilling  or  harrowing  them  in.  If  the 
land  is  in  fair  shape,  this  will  make  a 
solid  growth,  and  can  be  plowed  under 
the  middle  of  .Tune.  It  will  be  thick 
enough  to  preyent  weed  growth  and  will 
add  humus  and  plant  food  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  other  crop  you  can  put 
in  so  eai-ly  in  the  Spring. 


Illustration  shows  the  Farquhar  Cor¬ 
nish,  an  ideal  engine  for  sawmilling. 
It  is  an  easy  steamer  and  furnishes  de¬ 
pendable  power, using  offal  lumber  and 
sawdust  for  fuel.  We  also  offer  the  F ar- 
quhar  Locomotive,  a  general  purpose 
portable  farm  engine,  as  well  as  a  full 
line  of  Steam  and  Gas  Tractors. 

All  Farquhar  Boilers  are  now  built  in 
accordance  with  the  A.S.M.E.  Standard. 
Our  Ajax  Center-Crank  Engine,  used 
on  both  Cornish  and  Locomotive  Rigs, 
is  of  the  self-contained  plain  slide  valve 
type  and  produces  maximum  power 
with  the  least  possible  consumption 
of  steam. 

"  Farquhar  Engines  and  Boilers  ”  is 
the  title  of  a  catalogue  that  has  helped 
many  to  solve  their  power  problems. 
This  book  sent  free  to  prospective  pur¬ 
chasers  on  request  Write  now  for 
your  copy. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 
Box  430,  York,  Penna* 

We  also  manufacture  Saw  Mills, 
Threshers,  Potato  Diesers,  Grain  Drills, 
Cultivators.  Hydraulic  Cider  Presses, 
Ask  for  literature. 


economical! 

POWER 


plain  shinsle  roof. 

The  pleasing  colors  are  permanent 
and  give  your  home  lasting  charm. 

“CREO-DIPT” 

STAINED  SHINGLES 

17  grrades  i6>18>24  inches  30  colors 
Preserved  in  creosote— stained  any  cdor;  rot,  decay, 
worm  and  weather  proof.  Last  a  iSetime  without  painL 

■  Send  for  book  of  homes  and  sampls  colors  on  toood. 

Give  name  of  your  lumber  dealer. 

CREO-DIPT  CO.,  Inc. 


STANDARD  STAINED  SHINGLE  CO. 
1049  Oliver  St.,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 
Factory  in  Chicago  for  West 


Ask  for  Cata 
log  No.  274. 

The  a  p  e  c  i  u  1 
shape  teeth  cut 
the  weeds  close 
to  the  hill  and 
do  not  cover 
the  crop  with 
earth.  40  years 
actual  service. 

Itear  wheel  furnished  If  desired. 


CUP  YOUR  WEEDS 

with  a.  COLT 
Wood  Beam 
Cultivator 


BATAVIA  CLAMP  COMPANY.  215  Center  St..  Batavia.N.Y. 


Full  Bi^Siumps 

^  hand 


Clear  your  stump  land 
cheaply— no  digging,  no 
expense  forteams  and  powder. 
One  man  with  a  K  can  rip  out 
any  stump  that  can  be  pulled 
with  the  best  inch  steel  cable. 
Works  by  leverage — same  prin¬ 
ciple  as  a  jack.  lOO  pounds  pull 
on  the  lever  gives  a  48-ton  pull 
on  the  stump.  Made  of  Krupp 
steel — guaranteed  against 
breakage.  Endorsed  by  U.  S. 
Government  experts. 

HAND  POWEI^ 

Stump 
Puller 

Write  today  for  special 
offer  and  free  booklet  on 
Land  Clearing. 

Walter  J.Fitzpatrick 
Box  76 

182  Fifth  Street 
San  Francisco 
California 


361 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Current  wholesale  prices  and  news  at  Xew 
York  and  other  cities  noted. 

XEW  YORK,  FERIU’ARY  22,  1917. 


RUTTER. 


Arrivals  have  been 
declined  two  to  three 
Creamery,  fanoy  lb — 


Dairy,  best . . . 

Common  to  Good. 


rather 

cents. 


larger  and  prices 


Process 
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Elgin,  Ill.,  butter  market  42  cents. 


CHEESE. 


The  market  is  very  strong,  with  occasional 
sales  above  recent  figures.  Speculators  liaving 
good  to  choice  old  stock  are  holding  firmly. 
New  make  from  the  West  in  goocT  demand  for 
e.vport  whenever  shipping  space  is  available. 


Whole  Stilk,  fancy.. 
Good  to  choice... 
Lower  grades.... 

Daisies,  best . 

Young  Americas 

Skims,  best . 

Fair  to  good . 


26 

25  @  25J6 

22  @  23 

25  ®  26Ji 

25  @  2l)ii 

20  @  21 

12  ®  18 


EGGS. 

Buyers  are  working  cautiously,  as  there  is  a 
general  feeling  that  prices  must  soon  drop. 
Dealers  who  would  ordinarily  take  five  to  ten 
cases  at  a  time  buy  only  two  or  three.  As  to 
the  near  future,  much  depends  on  the  weather. 
Hens  are  working  up  toward  large  Spring  pro¬ 
duction,  but  we  still  have  a  month  that  knows 


how  to  be  the  worst  of  the  year. 

and 

in 

such 

case  it  can  cut  production  heavily 

• 

White,  choice  to  fancy . . 

.  48 

® 

50 

Medium  to  good . . 

.  42 

® 

46 

Mixed  colors,  best . 

47 

® 

48 

Common  to  good . 

.  42 

® 

45 

Gathered,  best . 

.  47 

® 

48 

Medium  to  good  . 

44 

® 

46 

Lower  grades . 

40 

® 

42 

Duck  eggs . 

45 

® 

55 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . 

90 

@ 

24 

Ducks,  lb . 

.  21 

@ 

22 

Fowls  . 

,  23 

@ 

24 

Roosters  . 

15 

® 

15^ 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  best  lb . 

34 

@ 

35 

Common  to  good  . 

28 

@ 

32 

Cbickens  choice  broilers,  lb . 

48 

@ 

50 

Broilers,  common  to  good  . 

35 

@ 

45 

Roasters  . 

,  30 

® 

33 

Capons,  8  to  91bs., . 

,  35 

@ 

86 

6  to  81bs . 

28 

@ 

34 

Small  and  Slips . 

25 

® 

27 

Fowls . 

18 

@ 

24 

Rnnsters . 

17 

18 

21 

(h 

25 

Squabs,  doz . 

1  25 

® 

5  75 

Guineas,  pair  . . 

.  1  00 

@ 

150 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers  ...1 . . 

8  50 

@11  30 

Bulls  . . 

6  00 

@  9  00 

Cows  . * . 

4  50 

®  8  25 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb . 

11  00 

@15  50 

Calls' . 

6  00 

@9  00 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

8  00 

@10  00 

Lambs  . 

12  00 

@14  75 

Hogs . 

12  00 

@12  90 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Ildlhouse  Lambs,  each . 

5  00 

@12  00 

Calves,  choice  . 

20 

ft? 

21 

Fair  to  good . 

14 

@ 

19 

Pork.  light  . 

16 

® 

17 

Heavy  . 

13 

@ 

14 

WOOL. 

Mill  (Temand  is  large  and  the  market  as  a 
whole  very  firm.  At  recent  London  auctions 
several  thousand  sales  of  South  African  and 
.\ustraliau  wool  sold  at  81.15  for  scoured  and 
55'  cents  for  greasy.  Recent  Boston  business 
has  been:  Xew  York  and  Michigan  unwashed 
Delaine,  49  to  .50;  half  blood,  48;  three-eighths 
blood,  51  to  52;  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  half 
blood  combing,  52  to  53;  washed  Delaine,  50 
to  57. 

BEAXS. 


Marrow,  100  lbs.. 

Pda . 

Medium . 

White  Kidney  .. 

Bed  Kidney . 

hima,  California 


.11  50  @12  50 
..1160  @12  50 
.1100  @12  25 
.1125  @12  25 
.11  00  @12  25 
.10  00  @1150 


FRESH  FRUITS. 


The  apple  market  is  very  strong  and  higher 
on  the  better  grades  of  both  barrel  and  box 
fruit.  Strawberries  in  larger  receipt,  but  qual¬ 
ity  irregular,  either  unripe  or  soft,  so  that  few 
bring  the  toj)  price.  Cranberries  selling  slowly 
and  at  low  prices.  This  Is  a  fruit  that  custom 
has  branded  for  holiday  use  to  such  an  extent 
that  its  general  worth  is  not  recognized.  As  a 
tart  sauce  for  everyday  use  it  is  excellent,  and 
when  prepared  in  this  way  the  sugar  bill  is 
not  excessive. 


Apples,  Spy,  bbl .  4  00  @  7  50 

Wlnesap .  3  00  @5  00 

York  Imperial .  3  50  @5  50 

King .  3  00  @6  00 

Baldwin  .  3  00  @  6  00 

Greening  .  4  00  @  7  50 

Ben  Davis .  3  00  @  4  00 

Western,  box .  1  ^  @  2  50 

Oranges,  Fla.,  repacked,  box .  3  25  @  4  00 

California .  3  00  @4  50 

Grape  Fruit .  3  00  @  5  00 

Strawberries,  qt .  25  @  55 

Cranberries,  bbl .  2  00  @  7  00 


VEGETABLES. 

Demand  for  potatoes  has  slackened  materially 
owing  to  the  extreme  i)rice8  prevailing,  and 
dealers  who  found  it  necessary  to  move  their 
supplies  have  cut  prices  50  cents  to  81  per  bar¬ 
rel  whefl  essential.  The  retail  price  in  ordi¬ 
nary  stores  runs  from  five  to  seven  cents  per 
pound;  when  bought  in  this  way  the  customer 
sees  them  weighed  out  and  all  defectives  have 
to  be  discarded,  which  may  entail  the  loss  of 
four  quarts  to  a  peck  on  a  sack.  One  strong 
feature  of  the  wholesale  market  is  the  fact 
that  the  demand  for  seed  is  at  hamT,  and  it 
would  seem  probable  that  a  normal  acreage 
will  be  planted.  There  is  no  probability  of 
crop  competition  from  Europe  this  year  and  per¬ 
haps  not  for  three  or  four  years.  Xo  doubt 
small  seed  will  be  used  to  some  extent  and  un¬ 
usual  economy  in  cutting  will  be  practiced,  but 
the  demand  is  sure  to  be  large  and  to  have  a 
material  effect  on  the  general  market  for  the 
next  montli  or  six  weeks.  Cabbage  remains  at 
the  high  mark  Recently  noted.  Old  is  very 
scarce,  and  new  sells  readily  at  85  to  8i>  per 
barrel  when  fairly  good.  At  retail  small  heads 
cost  30  to  50  cents.  Onions  are  still  held  high, 
but  'the  market  is  weaker.  All  green  stuff  is 
high,  owing  to  damage  in  the  producing  sec¬ 
tions  and  the  zero  weather  encountered  in  ship¬ 
ment.  The  high  prices,'  especially  of  potatoes, 
cabbage  and  onions,  have  stirred  up  the  con¬ 
sumers.  anA  small  food  riots,  with  destruction 
of  goods  in  store  have  occurred  in  some  parts 
of  the  city,  and  some  retailers  are  afraid  to 
stock  up  again  until  they  can  sell  cheaper.  All 
sorts  of  propagandists  find  proof  of  their  special 
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notions  In  the  present  food  situation,  and  some 
newspapers  are  ready  to  print  any  freak  idea 
that  comes  along.  One  of  the  most  ridi.ulous 
is  the  claim,  evidently  made  by  those  wlio  are 
working  for  a  food  embargo,  that  the  high 
prices  of  cabbage  and  potatoes  are  caused  by 
the  immense  quantities  of  these  products  that 
we  have  exported  to  the  allied  armies  in  Europe. 
The  assumption  that  under  the  present  expen¬ 
sive  and  difficult  shipping  conditions  anyone 
should  try  transatlantic  shipment  of  products 
containing  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  w’ater  is  ridi¬ 
culous,  but  doubtless  some  believe  it,  and  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  for  an  embargo  is  increased  to 
that  extent. 


Potatoes-Maine,  1651b.  bag . 9  OO  @10  00 

State,  165  lb  bag  .  9  00  @  9  75 

Long  Island,  1651b.  bag  . 10  00  @11  00 

Bermuda,  bbl .  8  00  @11  50 

Southern,  late  crop,  bbl .  8  00  @  8  25 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu .  1  75  @  2  00 

Brussel  Sprouts,  qt .  20  ®  22 

Celeriac,  100  bunches . .  3  oO  @4  00 

Beets,  bbl .  3  oo  @  4  00 

Carrots,  bbl .  300  @4  50 

Cabbage,  ton . 125  00  @145  0 

New,  bbl .  5  50  @  6  25 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  1  oO  @  4  00 

Fenuel,  bbl .  2  00  @  2  50 

Kohlrabi,  100  bunches  . 4  00  @  6  00 

Leeks,  100  bunches .  4  oo  @  5  00 

Onions,  State  and  W’n  White,  bii  500  @5  50 
State  and  Wn,  red  and  yel,  100  IbSll  00  @13  00 

Peppers,  bu . .  00  ©  4  00 

String  Beans  bu . 1000  @12  00 

Turnips,  bbl . . . ‘300  @6  00 

Squash,  bbl  .  3  oO  @5  00 

Parsley,  bbl . 3  oO  @  5  00 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  2  00  0  3  50 

Okra,  bu .  .  1  50  @  3  00 

Kale,  bbl . 1  25  @  1  50 

Peas,  bu . 5  oO  @10  00 

Spinach,  bbl .  2  00  -a  5  50 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt  crate .  1  50  @  3  00 

Chicory,  bbl .  40O  @500 

Horseradish.  lOOlbs .  7  00  @  8  00 

Lima  Beans,  bu. .  2  00  @  4  00 

HOTHOUSE  VEGETABLES. 

Tomatoes,  lb .  10  @  25 

Mushrooms,  lb .  20  @  50 

Cucumbers,  doz .  75  @  1  75 

Radishes,  100  bunches, .  2  00  @  4  00 

Rhubarb,  doz.  bunches .  50  @  75 

Beet  Tops,  bu .  1  50  @  2  50 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  20  00  @2100 

No.  2 . 17  50  @19  00 

No.  3  . 14  00  @15  00 

Clover  mixed . 10  00  @18  00 

Straw,  Bye, . 12  00  @14  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  2  17  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  1  18  @  1  19 

Flour,  carlots,  at  N.Y.  bbl .  9  75  @10  25 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  75  @  76 

Rye,  free  from,  onion .  1  56  @  1  57 

FEED. 

City  Bran  .  39  00  @  40  00 

Middlings .  40  00  41  00 

Red  Dog .  47  00  48  00 

Corn  Meal  .  44  00  46  00 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  XEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  prices 
noted  here,  but  represent  produce  of  good  qual¬ 
ity  and  the  buying  opportunities  of  at  least 
half  of  Xew  York’s  population. 


Eggs— Fancy,  white,  large,  doz .  54  ®  56 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  50  @  53 


Ordinary  grades .  40  @  46 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb  .  48  ®  49 

Tub.  choice .  44  ®  48 

Chickens,  roasting,  Ib . .  36  @  38 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb .  45  @  55 

Fricassee,  lb .  24  @  26 

Fowls  .  25  ®  30 

Turkeys,  .  35  @  39 

Legoflamb .  25  ®  28 

Lamb  chops .  25  @  30 

Roasting  beef .  25  ®  28 

Pork  chops .  24  @  26 

Loin  of  pork  .  22  .d  25 

Lettuce,  head .  10  @  15 

Cabbage,  head  .  40  @  50 

Potatoes,  peck'  ...r .  100  @125 


CHIC.IGO  WHOLESALE  MARKETS. 

Butter,  best  creamery  . 42 

Eggs  .  38(^  41 

Live  steers  .  7.8o(Sl  11.90 

Feeders  .  r>.2.5(fg  9.00 

Calves  .  9.2.5ft?  13.00 

Sheep  .  8.40ft?  12.(X» 

Lambs  .  12. .50ft?  14..50 

Hogs  .  12.00ft?  12.75 

Cabbage,  ton  . 100.00@125.00 

Potatoes,  1)11 .  2. .50ft?  2.70 

Onions,  100  lbs . J0..50ft?  11.00 

Apples.  1)1)1 .  4..50@  0.00 

Hothouse  Cucumbers,  doz .  ,50@  1.25 

Radishes,  doz.  bunches  .  25@  40 

Mushrooms,  lb .  40@  50 


SYRACUSE,  X.  Y.,  WHOLESALE  MARKETS. 

Butter  . . .  41  @  45 

Eggs  .  45@  50 

Apples,  bbl .  3.00ft?  4. .50 

Potatoes,  bu .  2.10ft?  2.;i.5 

Live  poultry,  lb . -. .  27ft?  28 

Hay,  ton  .  12.00ft?  10.00 

Mid’dlings.  ton  .  42.00ft?  43.00 

Corn  meal  .  40.00@  40.50 


TOLEDO  SEED  MARKET. 

Timothy,  bu .  .82.4.5@  2.50 

Clover,  bu .  11..50@11.80 

.\lsike,  bu . 11.80@11.85 


Receipts  at  Xew  York  during  week  ending 
Feb.  21: 

Butter,  lbs .  3,009,900 

Eggs,  doz .  1,201,290 

Dressed  poulti-y.  packages  .  21,209 

Live  poultry,  i-rates  .  7,932 

Cotton,  bales  .  30,370 

Apples,  bbls .  40,806 

Lemons,  boxes  .  3.580 

Onions,  sacks  .  17,025 

Oranges,  boxes  .  110,100 

I’otatoes,  barrels  .  33,032 

Corn,  bushels  .  471,800 

Hay,  tons  .  3,310 

Oats,  bushels  .  670,000 

Rye,  bushels  .  13,750 

Wheat,  bushels  .  980,000 

Rosin,  barrels  .  9,078 

.Spirits  Turpentine,  barrels  .  2,320 

Tar,  barrels  .  992 


Coming  Farmers’  Meeting 

Amprican  .Ter.spy  Cattle  Club,  New 
York  City,  May  2. 

Hoisteiii-Friesian  Astooiation  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  V)  orcpstor.  Mass.,  .luue  (>. 

Aiuericaii  As.S(Kiation  of  Niirspryinen, 
forty-second  annual  meeting,  riiiladel- 
phia.  Pa.,  .Tune  27-29. 


model 


OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK!  Kii‘o’'4a?7n' 

ffinofl,  separators,  spreaders.  Masterpiecb  en¬ 
gines  are  powerful,  durable,  reliable,  designed  by 
const^cted  by  master  engine  builders; 
built  for  lonir,  hard,  continuous,  heavy  duty  serv¬ 
ice.  ,^ey  use  any  fuel  and  develop  way  above 
rated  horse  power.  Easy  to  start  In  cold  weather  I 
—no  crankinif.  Heavy  weight,  lar^  bore.  Ion* 
stroke,  wide  bearings,  low  speed,  ^ey  do  not  rack  thetn- 
^Ivea  to  pieces  on  tou*h.  heavy,  continuous,  power-demaod- 
Ing  jobs  (like  Uffht  weight,  hiRh  speed  encrines}. 

Six  sellinfir  plana— ca^  or  time.  My  1917  low  wholesale, 
direct  from  factory  to  user  prices,  my  chain  of  factories,  and 
other  interestin*  thinfira  are  told  In  my  new  free  1917  catalo*. 

GET  THIS  FREE  BOOK  HOWl 

It  will  *uard  yon  a*a!nst  imitations  of  Galloway  masterpieco 
^Rines,  and  tell  you  the  truth  about  the  enirinc  business. 
Describes  completely  every  one  of  the  new  1917  n  *  * 
engines  from  1  3-4  h,  p.  to  16  h.  p.  It  tells  ‘ 
to  lay  out  and  build  a  cheap,  efficient  pow¬ 
er  house.  Describes  Galloway  1917 
engine  improvementa— Valves  fn  the 
head.  like  nifrh  class  automobile  mo¬ 
tors— Economy  carburetor  (worth  $15 
more  on  any  engine,  costa  nothin*  ex-  ’ 
tra  on  a  Galloway)— cuts  down  fu^  bills 
—makes  easy  startin*  in  all  weathers— 
frost  proof  cylinder  and  water  pot- 
Describes  my  new  blue-hot  spark  ma*- 
neto  and  new  make  and  break  Igniter 
which  never  misses  fire.  Remember  1 
BUILD  EVERY  SIZE 
Mid  style  of  gasoline,  kerosene,  distillate 
or  crude  oilengine.  Henry  Wenham.  Mil- 
ton,  Wis..  says.  “I  have  run  gasoline  en- 

pnes  of  different  makes  for  7  years.  The  1C _ 

^  p.  Galloway  is  simplest,  most  powerful,  best  governed  en¬ 
gine  I  ever  saw  and  $226  cheaper  to  me."  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  testimonials  and  my  $26,000  bond  prove  that  I 
have  satisfied  these  customers  and  will  satisfy  you.  Engines 
e^hlpped  from  Wat  ^g^erl<^.  Council  Bluffs,  KansasCity, 
**  9j  Ask  for  my  book  toiy,  A  postal 

gets  it.  Address 

WM.  CAUOWAY 
CO.,  Box.  275 

En«ne  Mkaaise 

turing  Specialists. 

WATKRLOOt 


FARM- BUILDING  PLANS— FREE 

In  this  issue,  a  manufacturer  of  hollow  tile  silos 
and  building  blocks  offers  valuable  plans  free. 
These  include  complete  plans  and  specifications 
for  dairy  barn,  hog  house,  garage,  milk  house, 
poultry  house,  etc.,  adaptable  to  your  needs.  If 
you  wish  to  construct  fireproof  farm  buihlings. 
look  up  the  ad.  and  answer  it  today,  telling  what 
you  intend  to  build. — .-Irfr’A 


Every  Brown  Boot  You  See  Without  “Red  Line 
’Round  the  Top”  is  an  imitation  of  “Hipress,” 
the  Original  Brown  Rubber  Footwear. 

‘‘Hipress’’  color  can  by  copied  but — 

“Hipress”  One  Solid  Piece  Construction  cannot 
be  imitated,  and — 

“Hipress”  Wonderful  Wear  cannot  be  duplicated. 

Only  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company — for  Forty-seven  years  the  manu¬ 
facturer  of  standard  rubber  products — knows  how  to  Mold  the  toughest  j 
auto  tire  rubber  into  One  Solid  Piece  boots  and  shoes.  They 
wear  twice  and  even  three  times  as  long  as  old  style  black 
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DO  YOU  NEED  PAINT? 

THE  INGERSOLL  WAY  OF  DOING  BUSINESS 


FROM  FACTORY 


OVER  THE  HEADS 


TO  CONSUMEB 


LOWEST  PRICES  TO  ALL  v, 
SPECIAL  FAVORS  TO  NONE  . 


^EST'POSSIBL'e  QUAUTif 
LOWEST  POSSIBU  PWCtA 


LET  ME  SEND  YOU  MY  PAINT  BOOK.  It  will  tell  you  all  you  want  to  know  about  paint 
and  paintlnc — WHY  SOME  PAINTS  chalk  and  fade  or  scale  off  in  a  short  time  and  HOW  TO 
OVERCOME  these  difficulties  and  secure  the  BEST  RESULTS  at  the  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  COST. 

I  Can  Save  You  One-Half 
Your  Paint  Bills 

In  buyins  the  INGERSOLL  PAINTS,  yon  pay  ONLY  THE  FACTORY  COST  for  the  actual 
Paint  furnished.  YOU  SAVE  ALL  MIDDLEMEN’S  PROFITS.  The  Dealer  or  Supply  House 
may  offer  you  a  I’aint  at  our  price,  but  THEY  CAN  NOT  GIVE  YOU  OUR  QUALITY  OF 
PAINT  AT  OUR  PRICE  as  they  must  charge  you  in  ADDITION  to  the  value  of  the  Paint  fur¬ 
nished,  the  expensive  cost  of  their  selling  method  and  Middlemen’s  profits.  Dealers  can  offer 
you  low  priced’  Paints  ONLY  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF  QUALITY  OF  PAINT  FURNISHED. 

DON’T  USE  CHEAP  PAINT  offered  by  Dealers  and  Supply  Houses.  Any  little  saving  made 
on  first  cost  WILL  BE  LOST  MANY  TIMES  OVER  in  the  expense  of  FREQUENT  REPAINT¬ 
ING.  THE  INGERSOLL  PAINT  will  give  you  LONG  YEARS  of  satisfactory  service  and  LOOK 
WELL  all  the  time. 

Ingersoll  Mixed  Paints 

have  held  the  official  endorsement  of  the 
Grange  for  4-3  years 

We  can  refer  you  to  pleased  customers  in  your  own  neighborhood.  We  make  it  easy  for 
you  to  buy  paint  direct  from  the  mill.  The  book  will  tell  you  the  (luantlty  needed.  The  order 
will  reach  us  overnight.  aniV  the  paint  will  be  on  the  wa.v  to  you  in  twent.v-four  hours.  Let 
me  send  you  my  FREE  DELIVERY  PLAN.  Send  your  address  for  a  beautiful  set  of  Sample 
Color  Cards  and  our  I’aint  Book.  We  mail  them  FREE. 

If  You  Want  Paint,  Write  Me.  Do  It  Now.  I  Can  Save  You  Money 

O.  W.  INGERSOLL,  Prop. 

The  Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  House  in  America  —  Established  1842 
No.  248  Plymoutli  St.,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


“As  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  we 
are  not  worried  at  all  over  what  they 
say  about  us.  for  it  is  simply  a  case  of 
the  disgruntled  business  department  try¬ 
ing  to  get  even  for  our  not  placing  ad¬ 
vertising  with  them.  It  has  proven  any¬ 
thing  but  what  they  intended  it  to  prove, 
for  we  have  more  business  from  New' 
York  State  since  that  article  appeared 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  than  we 
have  ever  had  before,  so  we  care  ab¬ 
solutely  nothing  about  what  they  say,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  absoluteiy 
no  foundation  for  any  such  stories  as 
they  saw  fit  to  print. 

“The  Progress  Paint  Company, 

“Cleveland,  Ohio.” 

The  above  is  portion  of  a  letter  writ¬ 
ten  to  one  of  our  subscribers  as  a  result 
of  calling  the  firm's  attention  to  the 
items  which  had  been  published  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  exposing  the  fake  methods  of 
the  above  paint  company  in  selling  their 
products.  The  scheme  employed  by  the 
Progress  Paint  Co.  is  to  write  prospec¬ 
tive  customers  that  they  have  a  half-bar¬ 
rel  of  paint  in  storage  at  or  near  the 
farmer’s  station,  and  on  this  account  of¬ 
fer  the  paint  at  what  is  supposed  to 
be  a  reduced  price.  If  the  fa  ’iner  takes 
the  “bait,”  the  goods  are  shipped  from 
the  factory,  thus  proving  the  letter  a 
deception  and  a  fraud.  It  is  rarely  that 
we  expose  any  fake  scheme  that  the  per¬ 
petrator  of  it  does  net  claim  that  The 
Rural  New-Yorker’s  attitude  is  be¬ 
cause  the  firm  refused  to  favor  us  with 
their  advertising.  This  seems  to  be  the 
only  resort  of  fakers  when  a  searchlight 
is  turned  upon  their  schemes — like  the 
ostrich  that  sticks  his  head  in  the  sand. 
If  this  paint  was  fair  value  for  the  price 
asked  for  it,  our  contention  is  that  the 
Progress  Paint  Co.  would  not  need  to 
resort  to  deceptions  to  induce  the  farm¬ 
ing  public  to  ’buy  it. 

An  attempt  on  the  part  of  tne  Ra 
Salle  Extension  University,  Chicago,  to 
collect  from  Eugene  E.  Freeman  of  this 
city  $73,  for  text  books  and  other  study 
material  incidental  to  a  correspondence 
course,  failed  in  Municipal  Court, 
w’‘he.n  a  non-suit  was  granted  after 
plaintiff’s  case  was  presented. 

The  plaintiff  charged  that  a  certain 
course  of  instruction  was  sold  to  the  de¬ 
fendant  for  $78,  and  on  receipt  of  $5, 
representing  the  first  payment,  the  de¬ 
fendant  was  furnished  with  books.  The 
plaintiff  further  contended  that  the  de¬ 
fendant  was  bound  by  contract  to  pay 
for  the  books  and  instruction  because 
he  accepted  them  at  his  home.  De¬ 
fendant  claimed  the  contract  furnished 
by  the  company  specified  that  in  case 
the  course  and  books  proved  to  be  un¬ 
satisfactory,  they  could  be  returned  and 
no  further'  charge  made.  This  was  what 
Freeman  did.  It  was  a  course  in  ac¬ 
counting,  hut  Freeman  maintained  that 
it  was  not  based  upon  modern  prac¬ 
tices.  The  motion  for  non-suit  was 
granted. — Post-Standard,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

The  above  newspaper  clipping  il¬ 
lustrates  the  tendency  of  these  corres¬ 
pondence  schools  to  bluff  people  into  pay¬ 
ing  for  these  courses,  regardless  of  the 
terms  of  or  conditions  under  which  the 
contract  w'as  signed.  The  desire  of  coun¬ 
try  people  to  benefit  themselves  by  home 
study  makes  them  ready  prey  for  these 
venders  of  so-called  correspondence 
school  courses.  As  a  rule  a  text  book 
can  be  bought  for  a  dollar  or  two  which 
will  serve  the  same  purpose  and  give  the 
student  equally  good  information ;  $50, 
$75  or  even  $100  is  asked  for  many  of 
these  courses  and  a  lawsuit  or  a  threat 
of  lawsuit  is  relied  upon  to  make  the 
victim  pay  up  after  the  contract  has 
b('eu  signed. 

I  have  just  received  a  catalog  of  the 
Illinois  Seed  and  Nursery  Co,  Makanda, 
111.,  with  some  fabulously  low  prices  in 
it.  Will  you  tell  me  whether  they  are 
a  reliable  company  and  whether  their 
seed  and  stock  is  to  be  depended  upon? 

Mass.achusetts.  i’.  t.  ii. 

Illinois  Seed  &  Nursery  Co.  is  one  of 
the  many  names  assumed  by  Rradley 
Pros,  during  the  checkei-ed  career  of 
these  gentlemen.  If  there  are  any  more 
undesirable  citizens  in  the  seed  and  nur¬ 
sery  ti-ade  than  Bradley  Bros,  we  do  not 
know  them. 

I  have  a  catalog  from  the  Ilarlo- 
warden  Greenhouses,  81  Front  Street, 
Greenport,  New  York,  offering  some 
bargains  in  bulbs,  plants,  etc.  Are  they 
reliable?  I  fail  to  find  their  adverti.se- 
ment  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  g.  r.  k. 

Maine. 

Mr.  I.  M.  Raynor  is  the  proprietor  of 
the  Ilarlowarden  Gardens  and  his  ad¬ 


vertising  would  uot  be  acceptable  for 
The  R.  N.-Y.  We  have  had  considerable 
complaint  in  regard  to  his  methods,  and 
have  on  file  a  complaint  from  a  sub¬ 
scriber  who  shipped  carnations  to  him 
valued  at  $1.36.00,  for  which  he  has  not 
yet  received  payment.  We  hold  a  judg¬ 
ment  against  him  for  this  account,  but 
have  not  been  able  to  make  collection. 
With  this  record  the  concern  cannot  be 
considered  reliable. 

I  sent  to  Weil  Bros..  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind.,  for  a  price  list  of  hides,  and  their 
prices  were  from  24c  to  27c  per  lb.  I 
sent  a  nice  cui’ed  hide  that  weighed  14 
lbs.  net.  Now  when  I  got  the  returns 
they  sent  me  a  check  for  $2.20  and  only 
gave  me  20c  per  lb.  and  made  it  only 
13  lbs.  net.  I  don’t  think  it  is  made  out 
right  on  the  back.  c.  P. 

Pennsylvania. 

In  the  above  transaction  Weil  Bros, 
seem  to  have  lived  up  to  their  previous 
reputation  for  sendiug  out  price  lists 
making  high  quotations,  and  then  set¬ 
tling  for  shipments  for  any  amount  they 
chose  to  pay. 

On  Nov.  8th  of  last  year,  a  man 
■calling  himself  an  agent  for  the  Premium 
Coupon  Co..  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New 
York,  came  here  collecting  coupons  of 
all  kinds.  I  gave  him  800  coupons  for 
which  I  was  to  receive  my  premium  on 
l5ov.  18 ;  bave  not  seen  him  or  the 
premium  since.  In  December  I  wrote 
to  the  company,  also  wrote  on  the  en¬ 
velope  “After  five  days  return”  to  my 
address,  but  got  no  reply,  and  the  let¬ 
ter  did  not  come  back  either.  Will 
you  tell  me  if  it  is  a  fake?  Q.  s.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

Our  letters  to  the  Premium  Coupon 
Company  are  returned  with  the  nota¬ 
tion  that  the  concern  cannot  be  found 
They  evidently  collected  these  coupons, 
disposed  of  them  and  decamped  with  the 
proceeds. 

Among  the  papers  enclosed  you  will 
find  a  clipping  from  the  “Philadelphia 
Record”  of  an  advertisement  that  at¬ 
tracted  my  attention  the  other  day.  I 
answered  the  advertisement  in  order 
that  1  might  see  the  literature  they  were 
putting  out,  as  the  whole  plan  looked 
to  me  like  a  fake.  I  am,  of  course,  not 
iuterested  in  the  proposition  as  out¬ 
lined,  but  I  am  sending  you  the  literature 
they  have  sent  me,  thinking  you  may  care 
to  make  use  of  it  iu  throwing  out  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  your  subscribers  against  going  into 
the  scheme.  g.  e.  a. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  advertisement  and  literature  en¬ 
closed  pertains  to  the  Artesian  Hog 
Breeding  Association.  .504  National  Fife 
Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill.  This  hog  ranch  is  to 
be  located  in  Texas,  and  the  promoters 
propose  feeding  the  pigs  on  Burbank  s 
.spineless  cactus ;  $50  pays  for  one  par¬ 
ticipating  membership  iii  the  association, 
ami  if  you  are  to  believe  the  advertise¬ 
ment  and  literature  your  fortune  is 
made !  !  This  advertising  seems  to  be 
going  the  rounds  of  the  daily  papers  at 
present.  City  people  are  evidently  con¬ 
sidered  the  best  prospects.  No  practical 
breeder  or  farmer  would  consider  the 
scheme  seriously — it  is  practically  a  du- 
lilicate  of  the  National  Hog  Co.,  Pitts¬ 
burg.  scheme,  which  has  been  referred  to 
in  this  department  repeatedly. 

I  shipped  15  barrels  of  cranberries  to 
.Tacob  Lippmann.  258  Washington  Street. 
New  York,  on  the  20th  day  of  October, 
and  have  had  no  returns  as  yet.  Have 
written  him  twice  and  have  had  no  an¬ 
swer.  Can  you  assist  me?  L.  A. 

New  York. 

We  have  been  unable  to  get  any 
definite  information  in  regard  to  this 
account.  We  are  advi.sod  by  Maurice 
I.ippmann  at  the  same  address,  who 
is  the  son  of  .Tacob  Liiipmaiiu,  that 
hi.s  father  is  out  of  town  and  the  claim 
will  have  to  stand  until  his  return.  He 
has  been  out  of  town  since  last  Decem¬ 
ber  and  no  one  secmis  to  know  when  he 
will  return.  It  is  said  that  the  son  sold 
out  to  the  father,  hut  still  nets  as  his 
father’s  salesman.  This  is  too  compli¬ 
cated  an  arrangement  and  we  believe  our 
people  will  do  better  to  make  shipments 
to  houses  who  feel  a  little  more  respon¬ 
sibility  to  their  shippers. 


A  COUNTRY  hotel  proprietor,  glancing 
out  of  a  rear  window,  saw  his  new  wait¬ 
er  chasing  a  chicken  about  the  yard. 
“What  have  you  in  that  howl?”  de¬ 
manded  the  hotel  man,  referring  to  a 
utensil  he  was  hugging.  “Mnshrooims,” 
re.spondcd  the  new  waiter.  “There’s  .a 
gentleman  that  wants  chicken  smothered 
with  mushrooms,  and  I’m  trying  to 
smother  him,  sir!” — Melbourne  Austral¬ 
asian. 


PURE  UNLEACHED  HARDWOOD  ASHES 

'I’lie  Best  Potash  Fertilizer.  Tiie  JOYNT  liKANIF 
tile  iiest  i)y  test.  ”'riie}'  soive  tiie  Fertilizer  Prol)- 
ieiii.'’  Protect  yourself  by  purcliasiiig  from  a  re- 
li.able  shipper.  Correspoiuience  invited.  Address 

.JOHN  J<)YNT  -  Lucknow,  Out. 


FACTS  FOR  FRUIT  GROWERS  IKS 

gives  the  latest  facts  from  all  sources.  Invaluable 
to  commercial  and  small  fruit  grower.  Trial 
subscription,  3  months  10  cts.  Address  AMERICAN 
FRUIT-GROWER,  Box  321,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


oferences;  Dunn's  &  Bradstreet's  Aflr’cy  or  Bk.  of  Hamilton,  Ont 
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Mogul  8-16 
$725  Cash 

f.  o.  b.  Chicago 


There  K  a  Kerosene  Tractor 
It  is  Mogul  8-16 

IN  order  to  remove  the  last  shadow  of  doubt 
about  the  ability  of  Mogul  8-16  to  operate 
successfully  on  kerosene,  we  now  put  into  our 
warranty  a  guarantee  that  Mogul  8-16  will  do 
good,  serviceable  work  at  all  loads,  operating  on 

common  coal  oil. 

That  is  our  answer  to  critics  and  doubters  —  a  signed 
guarantee  to  purchasers  of  Mogul  8-16.  You  can  now  buy  a 
trac'ior  built  to  operate  on  kerosene,  that  does  operate  success¬ 
fully  on  kerosene,  and  that  is  guaranteed  to  do  good,  service¬ 
able  work  on  your  farm,  using  kerosene  for  fuel. 

Now  it  is  up  to  you.  Buy  a  guaranteed  Mogul  kerosene 
tractor  and  you  get  a  machine  that  will  do  your  work  for  about 
half  the  fuel  cost  of  a  gasoline  tractor  of  the  same  power,  and 
that  will  work  faithfully  for  you  through  the  rush  seasons 
when  you  need  reserve  power. 

Will  you  please  send  us  your  name  and  address,  so  that  we 
can  tell  you  in  full  detail  why  we  can  guarantee  the  kerosene 
burning  feature  of  Mogul  tractors.  Mogul  10-20  and  Mogul 
12-25 — the  larger  Moguls— are  also  kerosene  tractors. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  •••  USA 

Champion  Decrlug  McCorniick  Milwaukee  Oabome  Plano 


Live  Pennsylvania  Notes 

The  writer  was  raised  in  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  “scrapple”  belt,  knows  no  dish  to 
equal  it,  but  would  not  give  a  scad  for 
a  carload  of  it  with  too  much  meal  in 
it,  or  without  sage  leaves  powdered  and 
put  in  it ;  just  a  very  little  will  do.  Too 
much  is  as  bad  as  none.  Otherwise  your 
directions  given  a  correspondent  are 
good ;  but  if  made  any  old  way  the  sub¬ 
scriber  would  better  not  try. 

Let  me  congratulate  Mr  Dibble  of 
Pennsylvania  on  his  sheep  and  dog  ar¬ 
ticle.  He  is  the  only  sane  sheep  man  on 
record. 

In  the  same  issue  let  me  say  to  those 
who  advocate  village  associations  for  bet¬ 
terment  that  in  our  vicinity  it  works 
well.  We  chartered  a  stock  corporation, 
bought  an  abandoned  school  building, 
made  it  into  a  hall  and  club  room,  so 
that  every  young  person  now  can  dance 
in  our  community.  In  early  Spring  we 
meet  to  say  v/ho  shall  be  elected  in  our 
township  regardless  of  party.  We  pick 
the  ticket  composed  of  any  or  all  par¬ 
ties.  vote  for  our  men  as  a  unit ;  have 
the  balance  of  power  and  elect  all  that 
we  believe  good  regardless  of  party. 
We  jog  up  our  county  and  township  of¬ 
ficers,  also  our  legislators,  and  get  what 
we  de.sire.  Push  the  idea  along ;  it  is 
good.  J.  G. 

Norristown,  Pa. 


Cottonseed  meal  is  about  $44  per  ton. 
Fresh  newly  gathered  eggs  have  been  40c 
in  December,  now  about  36c.  Flour, 
$4.95  per  cwt. ;  meal,  $2.50 ;  bran,  .$1.60 ; 
midlings,  .$2.10.  Prairie  hay,  $1.3.40  to 
$14.90 ;  Timothy  hay,  .$17.40,  delivered. 
Butter  fat  at  40c  per  lb. 

Common  to  grade  dairy  cows  are  from 
$50  to  $100  for  cow  and  calf.  J.  H.  B. 
Franklin  Co.,  Mo. 


DO  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


We  have  many  able-bodied  young 
men,  both  with  and  without  farm¬ 
ing  experience,  who  wish  to  work 
on  farms.  If  you  need  a  good, 
steady  sober  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthrop¬ 
ic  organization  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOaEH 
176  Second  Avenue  New  York  City 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


Complying  with  several  suggestions  'eceived  recent¬ 
ly,  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable  EUK.4.Tj 
NEW-YOKKER  readers  to  supply  each  other’s  wants. 
If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  it 
known  here.  This  Rate  will  be  5  Cents  a  word,  pay¬ 
able  in  advance.  The  name  and  address  must  be 
counted  as  part  of  the  advertisement.  No  display 
type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help  and  Posi¬ 
tions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only.  Deal¬ 
ers.  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers’  announce¬ 
ments  not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other 
live  stock  advertisements  will  go  under  proper  head¬ 
ings  on  other  pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements 
will  not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  In  the  following  week’s  Issue. 


FOR  SALE — Cornell  Brooder  Heaters,  with  Im¬ 
proved  burner  in  first-class  order;  price  $6 
each.  JX1DSON  BEOS.,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 5  or  6-foot  “Clark”  Cutaway  Double 
Action  Disc  Harrow.  JOS.  A.  KOSS,  Almont, 
North  Dakota. 


USED  BROODER  equipment  for  natural  gas,  au¬ 
tomatic  control  of  heat  and  fresh  air.  Brood* 
250  chicks.  Failure  of  gas  supply  Is  reason  for 
selling;  each  ?5.  C.  A.  ROGERS,  Bergen,  N.  Y. 


THREE  brand  new  Standard,  Buckeye,  coal¬ 
burning  brooder  stoves,  never  used;  flO  each. 
WM.  McDFRMON,  Princesse  Anne,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— Number  18  Silberzahn  Ensilage 
Cutter.  Never  used.  At  less  than  cost.  J.  D. 
MILLER,  Elk  Lick,  Penna. 


EXCH.ANGE  OR  S.ALE — 2  side  saddles,  ?25  and 
.$75,  Ernemann  camera,  f.  6,  film  pack  and 
plate,  $30,  side  saddle  habit,  $40  Wanted, 
Victrola.  Willcox  &  Gibbs  sewing  machine  and 
stand,  microscope:  must  be  perfect  condition. 
MlbS.  G.  W.  HANDY,  1729  Chestnut  St.,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Pa. 


TWENTY  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  and  four 
2-inch  hemlock  bolted  cold  frames.  Frame 
and  fine  sash,  $16.50,  or  $65  for  the  lot.  Car¬ 
lisle  handy  hover,  $4.  PERCY  W.  BUSH, 
Stockton,  N.  J. 


20  CORNEIX  Gasolene  Brooder  Heaters,  all 
sound,  $6.50  each;  3  Cyphers  Indoor  Brooders 
for  450  chicks  and  small  coal  stove  for  $10. 
E.  0.  LANSING,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


TRACTOR — 15-30  H.  P.  Huber  4  plows;  used 
but  little;  also  Clark  Engine  disk.  M.  COLE¬ 
MAN,  Kidders,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.4LE — Two  interior  chestnut  Candee  incu¬ 
bator  sections  as  good  as  new;  $40  each. 
RICH  BROS.,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 


CHAMPLAIN  VALLEY  Fruit  Farm  For  Sale. 

The  well-known  fruit  farm  of  the  late  W.  N. 
Phelps,  situated  in  Grand  Isle  Co.,  consisting  of 
about  160  acres,  1,600  apple  trees,  of  which  1,100 
are  in  bearing,  and  balance  young  trees.  All 
standard  varieties.  Buildings  in  good  shape. 
Will  be  sold  with  or  without  stock  and  tools. 
Must  be  sold  to  settle  estate.  H.  W.  KEELER, 
Admr.,  South  Hero,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — 35-acre  farm,  well  adapted  for  pota¬ 
toes  and  truck,  state  road,  good  buildings, 
fruit,  berries,  asparagus  beds,  fully  equipped 
poultry  plant.  A.  C.  JONES,  'roms  River,  New 
.lersev. 


FOR  SALE - Farm  108  acres,  about  1%  miles 

north  of  Walden,  N.  Y.  Good  buildings,  abun¬ 
dance  water.  Price  $8,000.  No  agents.  R.  F. 
SO.VRE,  108  Ulster  Ave.,  Walden,  N.  Y'. 


SIX  FARMS  FOR  SALE,  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  fruit,  dairy  and  truck.  HARRY  VAIL, 
Owner,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


DUTCHESS  CO.  FARM  for  sale,  113  acres,  on 
trolley  line,  6  miles  from  Poughkeepsie,  2X2 
miles  from  New  Hamburgh  on  New  York  Central. 
Address  NO.  1930,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 108  acres,  23  acres  orchard, 
13  woods;  17-room  house,  9-room  tenant  house. 
Two  miles  to  town  fifteen  hundred:  five  churches. 
High  school,  railroad;  Wayne  County  centre  of 
fruit  belt;  complete  equipment  team,  cows,  etc.; 
$15,000;  part  cash.  W.  B.  ROE,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FARM  F'OR  SALE — 35  acres,  ten-roo.Ti  house, 
barn,  hay.  stock  and  tools.  C.  S.  BAILEY, 
Canastota.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 50-aere  farm  near  Rehoboth  Bay, 
$500,  stock  of  20  shares  in  fish  and  fertilizer 
company.  Address  BOX  48,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Lewes, 
Del. 


POULTRY  FARM  FOR  SALE,  fully  equipped, 
.500  chickens,  3,000-egg  incubator,  three  acres, 
six-room  house,  heated,  $6,500;  commuting  dis¬ 
tance.  GEO.  RARIG,  1974,  Broadway,  New 
York. 


ATTRACTIVE  60-acre  farm  near  Amesbury, 
Massachusetts;  good  soil,  buildings,  roads, 
markets;  plenty  of  wood  and  lumber;  fine  oppor¬ 
tunity.  BOX  37,  Londonderry,  Vermont. 


FOR  SALE — House  and  one  or  two  acres  in 
village.  NO.  1970,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ONLY  five  thousand  dollars  cash  required  to  own 
116%-acre  farm.  10  minutes  from  railroad, 
creamery  and  village;  buildings  good;  fully 
equipped,  stock  and  implements.  WM.  ZULCH, 
Hyndsville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm  to  work  on  shares  April  first; 

not  less  than  100  acres;  near  creamery  and 
railroad.  NO.  1978,  care  Rural  New-l^orker. 

FOR  RENT— lOO-acre  farm,  good  tillable  soil, 
running  brook,  located  4%  miles  from  city  of 
80,000  population  and  26  miles  from  New  York 
City;  good  busine.ss  opportunity  for  dairy  or 
truck  farming;  will  lease  for  a  term  of  years; 
cash,  rent  or  shares.  NO.  1979,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


W.4NTED — Small  place,  Columbia  or  Dutchess 
County;  plenty  fruit;  house  furnished  or  un¬ 
furnished,  rent  or  buy.  NO.  1976,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Valley  farm.  230  acres,  best  of 
spring  water,  good  buildings,  concrete  stalling 
for  75  head,  large  silo;  half-mile  to  macad'am 
road  and  school;  4  miles  to  railroad  station  and 
creamery,  paying  $3  per  hundred  for  milk;  55 
cows,  nearly  half  yet  to  freshen,  20  head  young 
stock;  present  daily  output  for  milk,  $17;  should 
reach  $25;  plenty  of  hay  and  silage  to  feed 
until  grass;  auto  truck,  $500;  teams;  all  goes,  at 
price  $14,000;  half  cash.  BOX  275,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 50-acre  Connecticut  farm  to  rent 
with  privilege  buying.  NO.  1984,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — In  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  cut  over  land 
three  to  eight  dollars  an  acre.  Also  farm  of 
125  acres,  one  mile  from  station;  owner,  C.  R. 
FINCH,  Clover,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Orchard  of  about  nine  acres  east 
side  Hudson  River,  on  N.  Y.  C. ;  produced  400 
barrels  apples  last  year:  10-room  dwelling  and 
outbuildings  in  good  repair.  Price  six  thousand 
dollars.  Address  NO.  1985,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker 


100-ACRE  fruit  and  poultry  farm  for  sale,  37 
miles  from  Washington:  cheap,  productive, 
good  buildings.  G.  B.  McDON.VLD,  Bristow,  Va. 


NE.4.R-BY  New  Jersey  Farm  For  Sale,  near 
trolley  and  large  town:  28  acres,  good  soil 
and  buildings.  H.  R.  LUDWIG,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2, 
Rahway,  New  Jersey. 

16.000  APPLE  and  Pear  Orchard  for  sale  in 
Southern  Rhode  Island.  Trees  are  six  to  four¬ 
teen  years  old;  standard  varieties.  Property 
comprises  500  acres.  225  in  fruit.  Four  dwell¬ 
ings,  ample  equipment:  cost  $100,000  and  worth 
more.  Will  sell  for  half.  H.  W.  HEATON, 
West  Kingston,  R.  I. 


B.4RGAIN — 78-ACRE  Potato  Farm,  near  Prince¬ 
ton,  14  mile  station;  excellent  neighborhood; 
potato  soil;  new  buildings;  6- room  house;  ma¬ 
cadam  road;  all  modern  improvements;  fine 
markets;  excellent  train  service;  $8,500;  terms 
to  suit.  EDGAR  UPDIKE.  Princeton,  N.  J. 


A  90-ACRE  F.VRM,  close  to  state  road  and  trol¬ 
ley:  all  necessary  buildings:  for  quick  sale 
will  sell  for  low  sum  $5,500.  FRED  PATTERSON, 
R.  No.  2,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


FOR  RENT,  27-acre  farm,  L.  I.,  on  good  road, 
with  buildings,  rent,  $250.  Address  MR. 
BL.4NKE,  32  Hooker  Street,  Glendale,  L.  I. 


FOR  S.4LE — Farm  containing  255  acres,  2^-j 
miles  from  the  best  paying  creamery  in  the 
State;  stock  and  tools  included.  Write  for 
price  and  terms.  NO.  19t>7,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  about  ninety  acres:  loam; 

well  watered:  timber:  orchards:  modernized 
house  overlooking  lake:  half-mile  to  railroad:  or 
will  rent  house  furnished.  J.  L.  STURTEVANT, 
130  State  St,  Albanv,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — April  1st,  single  man  to  work  on 
potato  farm.  Must  be  experienced,  sober, 
honest,  hustler,  who  understands  and  can  oper¬ 
ate  all  kinds  of  farm  machinery.  No  chores. 
Fine  opportunity  for  a  good  man.  State  age, 
wages  required,  experience  and  references. 
E.  R.  SMITH,  Kasoag,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  sheep  man  to  take 
charge  of  a  1,.500-acre  sheep  farm  in  Ea.stern. 
New  York  on  partnership  basis.  J,  VAN  NESS 
PHILIPS,  403  Warren  St,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


W.4NTED — At  once,  party  to  work  160-acre  gen¬ 
eral  farm,  400  laying  White  Leghorn  pullets, 
on  profit-sharing  plan  and  moderate  wages. 
Cottage  furnished.  Situated  14  mile  from  grow¬ 
ing  town  on  O.  &  W.  R.  R.  Only  experienced 
parties  need  apply.  L.  NATELSON,  Centreville 
Station,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  dairy  farm:  must  be 
good'  milker  and  teamster:  wages  thirty  dol¬ 
lars  per  month;  references  required?  Address 
GEORGE  H.  GREAVES,  Manager,  Whitneys 
Point,  N.  Y. 


W’ANTED — Position  as  foreman  on  gentleman’s 
place;  good  all-round  man;  understands  all 
kinds  of  cattle  and  farm  work  and  garden; 
handy  with  tools;  eight  years  in  last  place. 
W.M.  DAVIES,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


F.\RM  M.4NAGER  with  experience,  energy  and 
executive  ability,  to  handle  any  farming  prop¬ 
osition;  open  for  engagement;  thoroughly  prca- 
tieal  in  all  branches  of  farming,  including  all 
stock:  certified'  dairying,  etc.;  am  systematic, 
economical,  honest  and  strictly  sober;  American, 
married;  no  small  proposition  considered.  Ref¬ 
erences.  Address  NO.  1968,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  poultryman  for  private 
estate,  state  nationality,  age,  wages  expected 
and  enclose  copies  of  references  in  first  letter  to 
NO.  1969,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  without  children. 

Man  as  chauffeur  and  to  make  himself  gen¬ 
erally  useful,  including  lawn,  furnace,  etc. 
Wife  must  be  first-class  cook.  Both  must  be 
strictly  sober  and  responsible,  competent,  neat 
and  obliging.  Winter  home  in  fine  suburban 
town  near  New  York  City.  Summer  cc’mtry 
home  sixty  miles  out.  Splendid  position  for 
right  parties.  Apply  with  references,  stating  age 
and  wages  expected.  NO.  1959,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  W.4NTED — By  married  man,  as  man¬ 
ager  on  dairy  farm,  lifetime  experience:  no 
bad  habits,  American;  no  children:  good  refer¬ 
ence.  No.  1960,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  few  good  single  men  for  work  on 
private  estate  farm;  state  nationality,  age, 
experience  aud  wages  expected  with  board. 
NO.  1961,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager  April  1. 

Would  you  like  a  manager  that  can  get  re¬ 
sults?  Has  ability  and  experience  to  manage  a 
large  proposition.  Experience  in  handling  men, 
farm  crops  of  all  kinds,  gas  engines,  machinery, 
etc.;  state  wages  and  all  particulars  in  regards 
to  farm  in  first  letter.  I  am  located  in  Dutchesd 
Co.  NO.  1962,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Married,  28,  practical,  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  branches,  capable  and  willing  to 
work,  desires  position  where  a  high-class  pro¬ 
duct  is  appreciated.  NO.  1963,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker 


FRUIT,  POULTRY,  BEES — Experienced,  young, 
married  man,  with  some  capital,  can  make  de¬ 
sirable  connection  with  owner  of  12-acre  Hud¬ 
son  Valley  fruit  farm.  State  expectations.  NO. 
1964,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  to  work  on  farm;  must  be  good  milker; 

state  wages  wanted.  W.  B.  ACKART,  Mel¬ 
rose,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Teamsters,  single  men  who  can  care 
for  and  drive  two  horses  and  handle  any  kind 
of  farm  machinery  intelligently.  Salary,  $35  a 
month  and  maintenance.  Apply  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT  of  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y'’ 


W.4NTED — Poultryman,  single,  for  private  es¬ 
tate  a  short  distance  from  the  city;  must  be 
A  No.  1.  Give  references  in  first  letter;  $60  per 
month  with  board  and  room.  NO.  1975,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  desires  position  as  foreman  or  as¬ 
sistant;  e:^erienced  in  dairying,  fruit  and 
general  farming;  references;  would  consider  po¬ 
sition  on  good  farm  that  could  be  bought.  NO. 
1983,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  desires  position:  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced;  best  references.  HONNER,  Mada- 
waska.  New  York. 


.4  HOUSEKEEPER  Wanted — Middle-aged  widow 
preferred.  For  particulars  address  N.  OAKLEY, 
Mahopac,  N,  T. 


POSITION  W.VNTED  as  working  farm  or  es¬ 
tate  manager  March  loth;  married;  American; 
age  36;  practical  experience;  modern  method's; 
reference;  $75  to  $100  per  month.  Farther  in¬ 
formation  on  receipt  of  your  proposition.  BOX 
200,  Sterlington,  N.  Y. 


NON-RESIDENT  owner  wants  long  term  profit- 
sharing  manager  who  provides  stock.  Owner 
will  invest  $1,000  annually  for  development;  199 
acres  Eastern  Pennsylvania;  130  cultivated: 
trolley  2,000  feet;  railroad  two  miles;  exception¬ 
al.  MEYER,  8  Central  Ave.,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Young  unmarried  experienced  farm 
helper,  all-year  position,  good  wages,  good 
home.  OSCAR  WiORTHINGTON,  Boonton,  N.  J., 
R.  F.  D.  2. 


WANTED — March  1st,  practical  horticulturist 
for  custom  work;  one  who  has  had  some  expe¬ 
rience  in  nursery  preferred.  Tree  surgeon; 
young  man  who  can  take  charge  small  crew. 
ROCK  CREEK  NURSERY,  Rockville,  Md. 


WANTED — Position  as  foreman  on  gentleman’s 
place;  small  place  preferred;  understand  farm¬ 
ing,  gardening;  care  lawns,  horses,  cows;  also 
running  of  engines,  all  machinery,  dynamos; 
handy  with  tools;  honest,  sober,  willing  worker; 
always  on  job:  can  give  good  references.  Ad¬ 
dress  D.  ERNEST  PENNEY,  R.  D.  47,  Ridge¬ 
field,  Conn. 


I  FARM  MANAGER,  17  years  in  present  position, 
I  desires  change  April  1st;  practical,  capable, 
understands  all  kinds  of  machinery,  engines, 
pumps,  repairing  of  same;  road  building,  grad¬ 
ing,  etc.;  successful  grower  of  Alfalfa;  married, 
age  43;  references  from  present  employer. 
W.  F.  .4PPLEBY,  Chester.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager,  married, 
22  years’  experience;  thoroughly  up-to-date  in 
handling  men,  machines  and  modern  methods. 
In  a  word,  F'arm  Manager.  Write  for  particu¬ 
lars.  W.  A.  MAYOR,  Shickshenney,  Pa. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  or  estate  manager, 
understand  all  phases  of  farm  dairy  and  estate 
work,  sanitary  and  certified  milk  production, 
lifelong  experience,  agricultural  college  training; 
married;  10  years  in  present  position.  NO.  1932, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


.4  GENERAL  HOSPIT^4L  of  100  beds,  fifteen 
miles  from  New  York  City,  offers  a  two  and 
one-half  year  course  to  young  women  who  can 
present  a  grammar  school  diploma  and  a  certi¬ 
ficate  of  at  least  one  year  of  high  school  work. 
High  school  graduates  preferred.  A  new  fire¬ 
proof  nurses’  home  will  be  opened  March  1st. 
Address  SUPERINTENDENT,  Hackensack  Hos¬ 
pital,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


BAYONNE  HOSPITAL  and  Training  School  offers 
two  years’  course  of  training  to  young  women 
of  desirable  age  and  education  (one  year  of 
high  school  or  its  equivalent).  Apply  to  Super¬ 
intendent,  12  B.  30th  St.,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 


APRIL  1ST,  young,  married  man,  Scandinavian 
preferred;  clean,  temperate,  handy  with  tools, 
as  assistant  farmer  on  small  place.  BOX  fi3, 
Richmond,  Mass. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  grain  farmer  and 
help  with  poultry  at  times.  LUGENB  &  COOK 
POULTRY  P.4RM,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 


W.4NTED — From  April  1st,  positions  on  farm  by 
two  brothers,  where  house  is  furnished;  a n  s 
23  and  18;  life  experience;  best  of  references. 
CHAS.  VAN  VLACK,  Holmes,  Dutchess  Co., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  by  experienced  dairyman 
and  buttermaker,  married,  age  32;  no  habits; 
best  references;  would  board  help.  BOX  233, 
Barberton,  Ohio. 


W.4NTED — Farm  hand,  single,  must  be  good 
milker:  steady  position.  H.  L.  HASKELL, 
North  Chill,  N.  Y. 


APRIL  1ST,  refined  New  England  woman;  used 
to  own  home,  as  cook  in  private  family;  sys¬ 
tematic,  economical  manager,  excellent  bread- 
maker  and  plain  cook;  no  other  work  except  own 
laundry;  own  room,  bath  and  dining-room; 
wages,  $35.  BOX  63,  Richmond,  Mass. 


ORCHARD  PRUNING — Training  young  trees, 
rejuvenating  old  orchards.  Top  grafting.  Care¬ 
ful  work  by  experienced  Agricultural  College 
graduate.  Write  for  terms  to  B.  H.  BROWN, 
Benzonia,  Mich. 


W.4NTED — A  couple  to  work  on  farm,  man 
as  farmer,  woman  cook  and  laundress;  refer¬ 
ences.  .4ddress  MRS.  J.  W.  ALLERTON,  Nauga¬ 
tuck,  Conn. 


WANTED — Single  Scandinavian  man  not  over  25 
years  of  age,  for  general  work  on  gentleman’s 
country  place,  2  miles  from  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Must  have  knowledge  of  gardening,  care  of  ani¬ 
mals  and  milking.  Permanent  position  through¬ 
out  the  year,  with  good  home,  wages  and  ad¬ 
vancement  for  one  who  will  do  conscientious 
work;  references  required;  state  wages  expected. 
NO.  1971,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — April  1st.  a  married  man  with  small 
family  for  general  farm  work  on  an  80-acre 
farm;  W’ages  $35  per  month,  with  house  and 
garden  for  8  months;  must  be  strictly  temperate 
and  willing  to  work.  GEO.  L.  FERRIS  &  SON, 
Atwaters,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y., 


WANTED,  by  Pawling  School,  a  farm  hand,  un¬ 
married.  He  must  be  a  good  milker,  a  good 
teamster  and  have  good  references;  liberal 
wages.  Apply  to  DANIEL  CALLAHAN,  Super¬ 
intendent,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm  Superintendent,  with  both 
scientific  and  practical  training  in  handling  all 
kinds  of  stock.  Send  particulars  as  to  age,  na¬ 
tionality.  experience  and  references.  A.  J. 
NEWBURY.  Governor,  Sailors’  Snug  Harbor, 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


FARMER  WANTED — An  experienced  farmer 
with  an  experienced  wife  to  have  charge  of 
farm  department  of  Kurn  Hattin  Home  for  Boys, 
situated  at  Westminster,  Vt.  Good  wages  will 
be  paid  to  responsible  parties.  Please  give  ex¬ 
perience.  references  and  wages  desired  and  ad¬ 
dress  NEW  ENGLAND  KURN  HATTIN  HOMES, 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt, 


AMERICAN  CARPENTER,  mechanic,  repair 
man  and  experienced  vegetable  gardener,  sin¬ 
gle,  40,  reference,  desires  permanent  position 
gentleman’s  estate.  NO.  1973,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


W.4NTED — Man  and  wife  to  work  dairy  farm 
on  shares.  Must  understand  all  branches  of 
farming;  industrious,  sober.  References.  Ad¬ 
dress  NO.  1972,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.4NTED — Position  as  herdsman,  private  place 
preferred;  good  buttermaker;  references;  state 
wages.  12  DEWEY  ST.,  Garfield,  N.  J. 


MILKER  and  Herdsman  Wanted  on  Long  Island 
farm;  married  man;  must  be  a  good  milker, 
caretaker  and"  not  afraid  of  work;  no  fancy  man 
wanted.  Wages,  $50  month,  house  rent,  fuel, 
milk,  garden:  state  age,  nationality,  size  of 
family,  experience  and  references.  NO.  1977, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  on  farm;  can 
bring  good  man  with  me;  a  lifetime  experi¬ 
ence.  temperate,  good  references.  DANIEL  D. 
TOMPKINS,  Valatie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm  work,  poultry  or  truck  pre¬ 
ferred,  by  young  man.  single,  country  bred, 
temperate,  American.  BOX  4,  Halcott  Center, 
N.  Y.  . 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  desires  position,  thor¬ 
oughly  competent  to  take  charge  of  commer¬ 
cial  or  private  plant;  excellent  references.  NO. 
1980,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


F'OR  SALE — -One  15  h.  p.  Advance  Gasoline  En¬ 
gine,  $150;  one  No.  1  Triumph  Power  Corn 
Sheller,  $30;  one  Sprout,  Waldron  &  Co.  Attri¬ 
tion  16-lnch  Feed  Mill,  $70.  Hangers,  shafting 
and  belting:  price  on  request.  IRVIN  H.  PRICE, 
Barker,  N.  Y. 


INCUBATORS — Having  no  further  use  for  In¬ 
cubators  I  offer  for  sale  4  machines  in  perfect 
condition;  crated  and  delivered  to  my  station. 
2  Cyphers  240-egg  at  $12;  1  Prairie  State,  240- 
egg,  $15:  1  Buffalo  200-egg,  $8.  W.  W, 
CODDINGTON,  Port  Monmouth,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — $1,000  down  buys  farm  250  acres, 
21/3  miles  from  railroad,  2  creameries,  village, 
keeps  50  head  stock,  including  stock  horses, 
equipment,  70  tons  hay.  50  tons  silage;  price 
$7,500;  easy  terms;  good  chance  for  worker 
with  small  capital.  If  interested  write.  BOX 
75,  Downsville.  N.  Y. 


FINE  RESIDENCE  10  rooms,  in  finest  location, 
Plainfield.  N.  J.;  cash  price,  $10,000:  mort¬ 
gage,  $5,000.  Will  exchange  for  small  farm  in 
New  Jersey:  must  be  .4  1  and  in  live  section. 
.4TTORNEY,  50  Washington  Avenue,  Plain- 
lied,  N.  J. 


BEST  LOCATED,  conditioned,  equipped,  twenty- 
acre  farm  in  New  York  (Trumansburg).  NO. 
1974,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  for  two.  one  as  farm  team¬ 
ster,  the  other  a  dairy  man.  NO.  196>5,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.4NTED — .4  working  foreman  for  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Department  of  Delaware  .4grieultural 
Experiment  Station.  Wages,  $65  to  $75  per 
month,  depending  upon  experience.  State  age, 
experience,  and  give  references  as  to  ability  and 
qualifications.  C.  A.  McCUE,  Newark,  Del. 


WANTED — Sober,  experienced  farm  hand,  on 
fruit  farm:  wages.  $35  to  $40.  References. 
FLOYD  COTHR.4N,  Lockport,  New  York. 


WANTED — March  1st  a  first-class  poultryman; 

he  must  be  steady  and  a  hustler;  good  habits; 
understand  his  business;  a  permanent  position 
for  the  right  man  to  work  under  a  manager. 
NO.  1966,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  PARTNER  to  take  half  interest  in 
Stock  and  tools  of  poultry  and  truck  farm. 
To  the  right  party  a  fine  opportunity  is  offered. 
RIVER  HEAD  FARM,  Old  Mystic,  Conn. 


WANTED — Young  married'  farmer,  who  knows 
how  to  handle  team.  Permanent  position  for 
right  man  to  cultivate  nursery  and  haul  trees. 
Experience  in  nursery  not  necessary  as  work 
required  is  such  as  any  farmer  could  do. 
ROSED.4LB  FAR.M,  TarrytOWD,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  by  month  or  year  on 
Niagara  Co.  fruit  farm.  SILSBY  BROS., 
Lockport,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife,  no  children;  man  for 
general  farm  work.  Must  understand  milking, 
care  of  cows  and  horses.  Wife  to  assist  with 
housework.  State  age,  nationality,  wages  de¬ 
sired  and  references.  H.  A.  E.  MULLER,  R.  R. 
3.  Brattleboro,  Vermont, 


W.4NTED — Position  as  superintendent  gentle¬ 
man’s  farm,  middle-aged  American,  no  chil¬ 
dren;  life  experience;  best  of  references.  Ad¬ 
dress  NO.  1981,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  desires  position  as  assistant  on 
small  modern  plant;  experience  on  modern 
plants  and  2-year  agricultural  course;  honest, 
temperate  and  willing.  NO.  1982,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 
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WAtlee  Burpee  &  Co. 


BURPEE’S  DOLLAR  BOX 


Home  Garden  Collection  of  Vegetables 

$  1  An  we  will  mail  a  complete  Collection  of  Fordhook  test- 
^  *  ed  and  proved  Vegetable  Seeds,  suitable  for  a  medium 

size  garden,  together  with  booklets  “Food  Value  of  Fresh  Vegetables” 
and  “Vest  Pocket  Guide  on  Vegetable  Culture,”  as  follows: 

Bean — ^4  pint  Burpee’s  Stringless  Lettuce — 1  pkt.  Wayahead 
Green  Pod  Lettuce — 1  pkt.  Iceberg 

Bean — 1  pkt.  Fordhook  Bush  Lima  Peas — pint  Gradus 
i  Beet— 1  pkt.  Burpee’s  Extra  Early  Parsley — 1  pkt.  Dark  Moss  Curled 

»  Carrot — 1  pkt.  Danvers  Half-long  Radish — 1  pkt.  Long  White  Icicle 

m  Sweet  Corn — 1  pkt.  Golden  Bantam  Radish — 1  pkt.  Rapid  Red 

ifl  Cucumber— -1  pkt.  Burpee’s  Extra  Tomato — 1  pkt.  Chalk’s  Early  Jewel 

H  Early  White  Spine  Turnip — 1  pkt.  Petrowski 

The  above  assortment  of  Choice*  \'e"etable  Seeds  carefully  packed  and  sent  post- 
■F  paid  to  any  address  on  recei])t  of  $i.oo. 

[  Five  of  the  Finest  Fordhook  Vegetables 

I  Illustrated  in  this  Advertisement 

3  P'rkV*  packet  each  of  the  following  vegetal)les, 

— .  _  S  S  kO  n  rf*  in  flifiir  I'incc  IVTn  cm'ill 


Burpee’s  Annual  for  1917 

The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog 

is  bigger,  brighter  and  better  than  ever  before.  We 
have  added  twenty-two  images,  making  in  all  204 
])ages,  and  best  of  all,  you  will  find  thirty  Burpee 
Si>ecialties  illustrated  in  color.  Never  before  have 
we  issued  a  catalog  with  so  many  accurate  color 
illustrations.  Burpee’s  Annual  is  mailed  free  upon 
request.  A  post  card  will  bring  it. 

Write  for  your  copy  today  and  mention  The 
Rur.vl  New-Yorker. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO 

^  Burpee  Buildings 
Up  Philadelphia 
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(HANDLER  SIX 

$1395 


Choose  Your 
Among  the 


Six  From 
Leaders 


There  are  automobile  dealers  selling  Chandler  Oars 
in  a  thousand  cities  and  towns.  Naturally,  however, 
there  are  a  great  many  towns  in  which  there  s  no 
Chandler  dealer.  It  is  possible  that  the  town  where  you  do 
your  trading,  your  home  town,  has  no  Chandler  dealer. 
Still,  if  you  choose  your  six  from  the  two  or  three  makes 
which  may  be  represented  there,  the  chances  are  you  do 
yourself  a  serious  injustice.  Make  your  choice  from  a 
broader  field. 

1  he  resident  of  a  city  when  he  buys  his  car  chooses 
from  among  many.  He  compares  many.  He  knows  and 
talks  with  the  owners  of  many.  Why  shouldn’t  you  choose 
from  many? 

Thousands  who  Compare  All  Makes 
Prefer  the  Chandler 

If  you  want  a  high-grade  six-cylinder  car  why  should 
you  accept  the  six  which  happens  to  come  with  the  line  of 
some  low-priced  “four”  which  finds  ready  sale  all  through 
the  country  just  because  it  is  cheap?  You  shouldn’t.  The 
buyer  in  the  city  choosing  a  high-grade  six  does  not  choose 
a  six  that  comes  with  the  line  of  cheap  cars.  He  chooses  a 
six  from  among  the  leading  sixes. 

And  we  want  to  emphasize  this  fact — which  to 
you  is  absolutely  vital  in  your  consideration  of  the 
choice  of  a  car — that  in  large  communities  where 
buyers  have  the  choice  of  absolutely  all  automobiles 
manufactured  in  this  country — not  the  choice 
of  two  or  three  lines,  but  the  choice  of  all  lines — 
the  Chandler  Car  is,  a  leader. 

In  all  the  big  cities,  where  men  have  ‘the  choice  of  all 
cars,  the  Chandler  is  a  leader. 

Chandler  Wins  Favor  in 
Country  Communities 

.And  in  hundreds  of  farming  communities,  in  farming 
communities  wherever  introduced,  the  Chandler  has  sprung 
into  immediate  popularity.  It  has  attained  its  popularity 
in  country  communities  the  same  as  in  city  communities 
for  the  same  reasons  of  finer  value  for  fair  price. 

Why  deny  yourself  the  opportunity  of  this  greater  value 
in  a  six,  even  though  there  may  not  be  a  Chandler  in  the 
nearest  village? 

The  six  that  may  be  leading  in  sales  there,  because 
of  the  mere  fact  of  local  representation,  possibly 
commands  no  recognition  whatever  in  markets 
where  men  have  the  choice  of  all  makes. 


One  of  Our  Dealers  Will 
Demonstrate  for  You 

And  there  is  a  Chandler  dealer  somewhere  near  you,  so 
near  to  you  at  any  rate  that  he  would  be  glad  to  arrange  for 
any  kind  of  a  demonstration  you  might  desire.  And  near 
enough  to  you  so  that  such  incidental  matters  of  service  as 
you  might  require  could  be  readily  provided  you. 

The  thing  we  ask  you  to  do  is  to  give  yourself  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  knowing  something  about  this  great  ear  which  in  four 
years  has  gone  to  an  absolutely  commanding  position  in  the 
trade,  and  which  this  year  twenty-five  thousand  buyers  will 
pick  as  the  six  to  be  preferred  above  all  sixes.  We  want  you 
to  know  this  car,  and  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  know  this  car.  - 

Chandler  Claims  of  Superiority 
Are  Easy  to  Prove 

You  should  know  all  about  the  Chandler  because  the 
Chandler  offers  intrinsic  value  greater  than  other  sixes  for 
which  you  arc  asked  to  pay  much  more,  and  immeasurably 
greater  value  than  other  sixes  for  which  you  are  asked  to 
pay  only  a  little  less.  Greater  value  in  materials,  design, 
equipment,  and,  above  all  else,  in  the  dependable  and 
enduring  service  of  its  marvelous  motor. 

A^ou  may  say  it  is  easy  to  make  such  a  claim  for  the 
Chandler.  It  is.  AND  IT  IS  EASY  TO  PROVE  SUCH 
A  CLAIM  FOR  THE  CHANDLER. 

NVhat  other  make  of  car,  at  anything  like  the  Chandler 
price,  offers  you  a  motor  which  has  been  developed,  refined 
and  perfected  throughout  four  years  of  conscientious 
manufacture  and  not  subjected  to  radical  changes  or  experi¬ 
mental  devices?  None. 

What  other  make  of  car,  at  anything  like  the  Chandler 
price,  offers  you  such  a  proven  mechanism  as  the  whole 
Chandler  chassis?  None. 

What  other  make  of  car,  at  anything  like  the  Chandler 
price,  offers  you  all  thosfe  features  characteristic  of  the 
highest  priced,  highest  grade  cars, —  Rosch  high  tension 
magneto;  solid  cast  aluminum  crank  case,  extending  from 
frame  to  frame;  big  silent  chains  instead  of  noisy  gears  for 
driving  the  motor  shafts;  full  floating  and  silent  spiral  bevel 
gear  rear  axle  and  light  running  annular  ball  bearings  in 
transmission,  differential  and  rear  wheels?  None. 

What  other  make  of  car,  at  anything  like  the  Chandler 
price,  offers  you  more  beautiful  and  comfortable  bodies 
than  the  Chandler?  None. 

Chandler  policy  has  always  kept  the  Chandler  price  low. 
Relatively  it  is  lower  today,  when  so  many  prices  have  been 
inflated,  than  ever  before. 


W  e  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  Chandler  catalogue  and  all  possible 
information  about  the  Chandler  car  and  to  give  you  the  name 
and  address  of  the  Chandler  distributor  or  dealer  nearest  to  you 

Seven-Passenger  Touring  Car,  $1395  Four- Passenger  Roadster,  $1395 

F.  O.  B.  Cleveland 

CHANDLER  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Dept.  K.K.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Cutting  Out  the  Middleman 

Delivery  to  the  People 

PRING  PIGS. — Ever.v  year  I  try  to  raise  about 
one  hundred  i)i|?s  and  fatten  them.  I  keep  five 
breeding  sows,  and  witli  two  litters  apiece.  I  usu¬ 
ally  get  towards  a  hundred.  They  begin  to  farrow 
around  the  first  of  ilareh.  and  these  I  put  in  a 
stable  in  the  basement  of  the  barn  so  as  to  have 
a  warm  place  for  them.  If  I  had  the  room  I  would 
try  to  have  them  all  farroAV  around  that  time,  as 
I  think  it  would  be  tbe  best  time  to  make  the  jnost 
out  of  them.  Last  Spring  I  had  one  sow  farrc^  at 
that  time  and  she  raised  11,  Avhich  I  sold  in  a  lump 
to  tlie  butcher  in  September  for  almost  two  hun¬ 
dred  dollars.  The  others  I  do  not  sell  to  the 
butcher,  but  butcher  them  myself,  and  try  to  make 
the  profit  myself,  which  I  will  describe  later. 

PASTURING  SOWS  .VND  LITTERS.— Now  as  to 
raising  them.  I  have  three  fields  of  rather  cheap 
land  of  a  few  acres  each.  One  is  a  woodlot  of 
about  ‘.iy,  acres,  with  one  acre  adjoining  in  which 
I  sow  a  mixture  of  nipe.  Soy  beans  and  vetch,  and 
in  the  othei'  two-acre  field  I  sow  rape.  I  have  started 
one  acre  of  Sweet  clover,  which  looks  promising. 


but  somehow  it  seemed  tliey  did  not  like  my  idan, 
as  they  mentioned  another  man  who  tried  to  do 
this.  This  was  that  man's  first  expeilence  and  he 
was  a  ‘‘baek-to-the-lnnder”  and  a  doctor,  who  had 
plenty  of  means  to  experiment.  This  doctor  lives 
on  the  road  Avhere  I  have  to  pass  every  week  Avhen 
I  go  to  the  market,  and  his  piggery  is  on  each  side 
of  the  road,  so  I  had  a  good  chance  to  study  his 
pigs.  He  certainiy  had  some  nice  pasture  fields, 
and  the  pigs  ate  it  ravenously  and  clean  to  the 
ground,  but  the  pigs  did  not  grow  fast.  I  believe 
he  purchased  Shotes  to  start,  and  they  Avere  not 
much  bigger  m  the  Fall  tluin  in  the  Spring.  If  he 
had  fed  plenty  of  grain  or  mill  feeds  during  the 
Summer.  AA'hile  in  pasture,  I  think  he  AA'ould  have 
made  money  Avith  his  pigs,  and  would  have  them 
all  near  200  pounds  by  early  Fall.  I  am  certain 
that  it  pays  to  feed  liberally  all  the  time,  so  as  to 
push  them  along,  so  that  in  six  to  eight  months 
they  will  dress  200  pounds.  There  is  not  much  dan¬ 
ger  in  overfeeding  Avhile  they  run  in  pasture.  Last 
year  I  raised  a  large  croj)  of  corn.  Corn  is  Avorth 
one  dollar  a  bushel  on  the  open  market,  but  as  I 
market  my  coim  through  the  pigs  I  believe  I  came 
near  the  two-dollar  mark. 


quite  a  lot  to  cook  with  the  turnips.  For  instance, 
the  head  has  a  lot  on  it,  and  that  I  leave  in  the 
kettle  a  feAv  days  till  nil  the  tis.sues  and  meat  falls 
off,  and  by  cooking  these  meats  and  fats  AAUth  the 
turnips  it  becomes  a  rich  vegetal>le  soup  Avhich  is 
ideal  for  the  pigs  in  the  Winter  when  much  corn  is 
fed.  It  helps  to  keep  their  bowels  in  good  slntpe, 
and  be.sides  it  is  good  for  the  little  ones,  especially 
in  cold  Aveather,  to  give  them  a  Avarm  meal.  A  lit¬ 
tle  salt  is  added  to  taste.  All  this  may  seem  to  be 
quite  a  lot  of  Avork,  but  it  is  not.  I  have  every 
thing  hand.v.  I  fill  the  kettles  in  the  morning,  fill 
the  .stove  Avith  Avood  of  four-foot  length,  start  the 
fire,  and  in  the  evening  it  is  cooled  off  enough  to 
feed  it,  so  you  see  it  does  not  take  much  extra 
work. 

MIXED  BREEDS. — I  luiAe  now  a  mixed  l)reed.  as 
I  only  try  to  rai.se  hogs  for  butchering.  Freqm'iitly 
I  get  a  purebred  boar.  A  few  years  ago  I  tried  to 
raise  purebreds  by  getting  a  pair  of  Berkshires,  l)ut 
the  boar  turned  out  not  to  breed,  so  I  Avas  left  on 
that.  The  soav  is  a  good  lireeder,  and  is  a  good  pig, 
a  nice  speciman.  I  only  try  to  get  the  best  sows 
I  can  raise,  no  matter  whether  black  or  white — in 
fact  my  best  one  is  white,  and  she  gives  the  best 


A  Field  of  Alfalfa  in  Windsor  County,  Vt.;  Cut  August  15;  Picture  Taken  October  2.  Fig.  148 


In  each  of  these  fields  are  two  springs  of  never- 
failing  water.  The  first  place  Ave  put  them  is  in 
the  Avoodlot  about  the  fifteenth  of  May,  and  keep 
them  in  there  till  the  rape  is  ready  to  pasture  in 
the  earliest  field.  By  that  time  this  is  pastured 
doAvn  and  the  other  field  is  ready  to  pasture.  I 
suppose  the  first  one  ready  this  year  Avill  he  the 
SAveet  clover  acre.  I  soav  the  rape  fields  at  differ¬ 
ent  time.s,  and  thus  AA'e  have  about  every  four  Aveeks 
a  neAv  field  to  pasture.  When  one  field  is  pastured 
dOAvn  and  the  pigs  are  turned  out  it  Avill  groAV  up 
again  and  become  good. 

GRAIN  NEEDED. — I  think  pastures  are  a  good 
thing,  blit  I  find  so  many  people  jump  to  a  con¬ 
clusion  too  quickly,  and  think  that  this  is  all  the 
pigs  need,  but  this  is  a  grave  mistake  as  I  haA'e 
learned  from  experience.  A  fcAV  men  came  to  me 
last  .Summer,  10  miles  distance,  to  see  hoAV  I  pas¬ 
tured  my  pigs,  and  they  were  of  the  opinion  that 
they  need  nothing  to  gi*OAV  and  get  fat  for  the 
butcher.  It  Avould  certainly  be  nice  to  turn  a  lot  of 
soAvs  Avith  litters  in  the  field  and  do'nothing  in  feed¬ 
ing,  and  in  the  Fall  befoi’e  the  Winter  sets  in  bring 
them  out  big  and  fat  ready  for  the  butcher.  I  tried 
to  persuade  these  men  that  this  could  not  be  done, 


COOKED  FEED. — When  new  corn  conies  in  I 
.start  to  feed  them  very  gradually,  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble,  and  feed  middlings  and  tankage.  Tankage  is 
by  far  the  cheape.st  protein  to  get,  and  they  like  it. 
Corn  is  of  cour.se  the  bulk  of  the  fattening  ration. 
Middlings  are  high,  so  I  feed  rather  spai’ingly.  I 
butcher  every  Aveek  during  the  Winter.  I  cook 
the  pigs  some  rich  .soups.  I  ahvays  soav  CoAV-horn 
turniiis  in  the  corn  at  the  last  Avorking  for  the 
good  of  the  soil,  and  from  these  I  usually  harvest 
about  100  bushels  for  the  SAvine  during  the  Win¬ 
ter.  I  have  a  cement  stove  for  tAvo  large  iron  ket¬ 
tles.  This  stOA'e  is  ‘2y  feet  Avide  by  six  feet  long 
and  tAvo  feet  high,  and  the  Avails  arc  six  inches 
thick.  It  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  pig  stable, 
AA'here  the  smallest  shotes  sleep  in  the  Winter. 
These  thick  cement  walls  are  ahvays  (luite  Avarm, 
and  this  keeps  the  .stable  Avarin,  Avhich  is  ahAmys  a 
good  thing  for  pigs  in  cold  Aveather,  it  saves  feed, 
or  rather  makes  them  groAA^  faster.  On  this  .stove 
are  tAvo  large  kettles.  I  have  a  hushel  of  turnips 
in  every  day.  and  the  offal  from  the  Aveekly  butch¬ 
ering,  Avhich  I  carefully  pn'serve  so  I  have  a  piece 
every  day  to  cook  Avith  the  turnips.  I  I)utcher  a  beef 
every  tAVo  or  three  weeks,  and  from  a  beef  we  get 


pigs  AA'hen  bred  to  a  black  boar.  I  am  ahA’ays  care¬ 
ful  so  that  the  boar  is  a  good  one  and  not  related 
to  the  SOAV. 

MARKETING. — I  attend  the  Lebanon  market 
CA^ery  Saturday  from  10  o'clock  A.  M.  until  four  P, 
M.  These  hours  just  suit  me,  as  I  huA'e  daylight  to 
make  the  trip.  I  have  IG  or  IS  miles,  but  I  u.sually 
take  the  18-mile  route,  for  it  is  the  best  for  the 
motor  truck.  When  the  roads  are  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  I  can  make  it  in  one  hour.  I  hardly  think  it 
is  any  disadvantage  to  live  so  far  aAA'ay.  I  rather 
prefer  it.  Here  Ave  have  good  land  cheap,  say  $35 
an  acre,  AAhile  near  the  market  it  is  $200  an  acre. 
Near  the  city  the  labor  is  .scarce  and  high,  Avhile 
here  it  is  much  loAver  and  moi’e  plentiful.  Taxes 
are  Ioav  too.  Taking  it  all  in  all  I  much  prefer 
this.  I  believe  a  farmer  can  make  more  money. 

GETTING  THE  CONSUMER’S  DOLLAR.— In 
this  market  house  there  is  only  one  market  a  Aveek, 
and  the  rent  is  G5  cents  a  day.  Here  the  farmers, 
butchers  and  hucksters  all  have  the  .same  stand, 
hut  the  people  prefer  tlie  farmer  butcher.  I  usu¬ 
ally  staj-t  butchering  in  October.  Avhen  the  corn 
is  nearly  all  aAvay  and  the  Aveather  is  cold  enough 
for  the  meats.  We  try  to  manufacture  our  pigs  and 
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cattle  in  the  most  appetizing  way.  We  make 
sausage  from  the  trimmings  of  the  hams,  bacon, 
etc.,  and  put  an  equal  amount  of  beef  to  the  pork, 
which  is  about  the  proportion  our  customers  like 
it  best.  We  smoke  about  half  the  sausage  just 
about  a  day,  and  sometimes  just  over  night,  and 
the  other  half  we  sell  fresh.  We  get  IS  cents  for 
the  fresh  and  19  for  the  smoked.  The  hams  are  in 
good  demand  at  2.5  cents  per  pound  when  they  ..are 
smoked  one  week.  We  -usually  put  them  in  pickle 
one  Aveek  and  one  Aveek  in  the  smoke,  but  uoav  aa’o 
have  a  quicker  Avay,  AAiiich  is  just  as  good,  if  not 
better.  We  dip  them  in  boiling  Avater  for  a  few 
minutes  and  then  rub  them  Avith  salt  and  a  little 
sugar  and  hang  them  in  the  smoke  for  one  Aveek, 
and  they  are  delicious.  For  spare  ribs  Ave  get  17 
cents;  tenderloin  20  cents;  shoulder,  fresh  and  cut 
up,  17  cents;  chops  20  cents;  backbone  10  cents; 
pudding  in  pans  and  casings  15  cents ;  brains  five 
to  10  cents  apiece  from  hogs  and  25  cents  from  a 
beef;  pig’s  feet  40  cents  per  set  Avitli  tongue;  kid¬ 
neys  five  cents;  pigs’  stomachs  12  cents  each  ;  calves’ 
heads  25  cents  each;  calf’s  liA'er  and  In'art  .30  cents 
per  pound ;  s\A’eetbi‘ead  from  calf  .30  to  40  cents 
each,  ('alf  skin  .$.3.50  each;  beef  hides  19  cents  per 
pound.  ’I'liis  is  AA'hat  I  got  so  far  this  Winter.  A 
feAA"^  Aveeks  ago  I  pui’chased  fi’om  a  neighboilng  far¬ 
mer  a  big  fat  heifer  for  .$.'i2  and  gave  him  more 
than  the  butcher  offered  him.  1  made  ovei‘  .$.30  ])ro- 
fit  on  it.  The  hide  made  .$1  <5.5.3.  'I'lien  I  figured  the 
meat  only  at  Avholesale  price,  as  I  sold  most  of  it 
Avholesale.  I  needed  souje  for  my  ])ork,  for  good 
sausage,  and  the  liver,  heart,  etc.,  for  good  pudding. 
AVe  don’t  raise  many  cattle,  as  Ave  sell  mostly  veal 
calves,  becau.se  AA'hen  I  go  to  the  market  T  get  so 
much  for  a  calf  Avhen  four  Aveeks  old.  I  lately  had 
!i  foAV  calves  and  they  netted  me  about  .$18.50  each. 
AVe  keep  only  the  be.4t  calves  to  replenish  our  dairy 
herd.  At  above  figui’es  I  retail  only  “by-product” 
of  the  calves.  The  meat  I  sell  at  10  cents  Avhole 
to  the  butcher  in  the  city. 

OTHER  ITIODUCTS. — We  make  a  specialty  of 
cream  for  ice  cream,  Avhich  Ave  haul  to  MeyerstoAvn 
the  year  round,  but  during  the  AA’inter  aa'c  have  to 
make  quite  a  lot  of  butter.  This  Ave  take  along  to 
the  market  and  gain  eight  cents  a  pound  more  than 
our  neighbor  Avho  sells  to  hucksters.  Eggs  we  usu¬ 
ally  gain  about  four  cents  a  dozen.  All  this  may 
seem  to  be  very  much  Avork,  hut  it  is  not  as  much 
as  you  imagine.  One  day  a  Aveek  for  butchering, 
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this  is  the  most,  but  then  Ave  get  a  few  good  helpers, 
so  that  all  is  cleaned  up  in  the  same  day.  The 
Avhole  thing  is  only  tAVO  days  a  Aveek,  and  one  day 
to  the  city  is  enjoyed  by  nearly  all  the  country  folks. 
For  my  part  I  enjoy  it  immensely.  In  this  Avay  you 
come  in  contact  Avith  all  classes  of  people  as  well 
as  Avith  your  neighbor  farmers,  and  exchange  ideas, 
Avhich  is  also  a  good  stimulus.  In  Avhat  other  Avay 
could  you  earn  so  much?  c.  a.  kastioke. 

Pennsylvania. 

Ownership  of  Manure 

I  Avork  a  farm  ou  shares,  and  the  man  Avho  OAvns  the 
farm  takes  his  half  of  the  hay  and  grain  off  the  farm 
.and  sells  it.  I  feed  my  part  out  on  the  farm,  q’here 
Avas  nothing  said  that  I  should  feed  hay  out  on  farm. 
AA’'ould  I  have  a  right  to  sell  the  manure  off  the.  farm 
or  moA'e  it  mj^self  from  the  farm,  as  there  Avas 
nothing  said  about  my  feeding  the  hay  and  grain  out 
on  farm?  Some  think  I  could  sell  it  or  moA-e  it  Avhere 
I  Avksh.  F.  s.  ir. 

NeAV  York. 

HE  general  rule  is  that  manure  made  on  the 
farm  from  the  consumption  of  the  products 
groAvn  there  is  regarded  in  this  country  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  realty  and  as  betAveen  seller  and  buyer, 
mortgagor  and  mortgagee  or  landlord  and  tenant 
is  regarded  as  part  of  the  real  property,  and  Avould 
pass  Avith  the  farm  if  sold,  and  may  not  be  rcuuoved 
by  a  tenant  as  personal  property  in  the  absence  of 
any  agreement  regarding  it.  The  reason  for  this 
general  rule  is  that,  since  the  substance  of  the  land 
produces  the  manure,  it  should  remain  on  the  farm 
for  its  enrichment,  and  the  soil  should  not  be  im¬ 
poverished  because  of  its  remoAml  by  a  vendor  or 
an  outgoing  tenant.  This  reasoning  is  not  follOAved 
in  the.  States  of  New  Jersey  and  Noith  Carolina,  in 
both  of  AAdiich  the  direct  contrary  rule  is  folloAA^ed; 
that  is,  that  manure  is  personal  property  and  the 
vendor  or  tenant  may  take  it  aAAmy.  Of  course  the 
OAvner  of  a  farm  may  at  ai^;^"  time  sell  the  manure 
made  thereou  as  he  could  his  groAAdng  trees  or  other 
property.  When  the  food  from  Avhich  the  manure 
is  produced  is  not  raised  on  the  place  Avhere  it  is 
made,  the  reason  for  treating  it  as  part  of  the 
realty  does  not  exist,  and  in  these  particular  cases, 
such  as  liA’cry  stables  or  in  buildings  unconnected 
witli  agriculture,  manure  is  held  to  be  personal 
property  and  may  be  sold  by  the  tenant.  And  it  has 
been  held  that  Avhere  the  tenant  of  a  farm  fed 
his  cattle  upon  grain  produced  from  some  other 


source  than  that  particular  farm,  he  Avas  entitled 
during  his  term  to  remove  it  from  the  farm. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  decided  case 
based  on  facts  similar  to  those  outlined'  by  you. 
but  if  your  contract  does  not  provide  for  feeding 
the  products  of  the  farm  thereon,  nor  for  the  ma¬ 
nure,  and  the  oAvner  takes  his  oavu  share  aAvay,  and 
there  is  no  contrary  custom  thereabouts,  AA’hy  the 
chances  appear  pretty  good  that  you  have  a  right 
to  take  the  manure  OAvay.  Reason  Avouhl  seem  to 
be  AA’ith  this  pi’oc(‘dure.  You  could  fe(Hl  the  pro¬ 
ducts  off  the  farm  and  then  keep  the  manure,  the 
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oAvner  takes  his  share  aAvay  shoAving  he  is  not  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  using  them  to  keep  up  the 
fai-m.  Where  is  his  right  in  a  claim  to  the  manure? 

M.  n. 

Prices  for  Sweet  Corn 

On  page  145  I  noticed  an  .‘vti<‘lo  on  “SAveot  Corn 
(troAving  in  Maine.”  The  fanner.s  hereabouts  are  groAv- 
ing  this  crop  for  canning  to  .some  extent,  and  the  ludces 
receiA-ed  have  not  been  satisfactory.  In  the  article  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Avriter  does  not  make  (.dear  Avhether  tin* 
average  i)rice  realized  last  year  (.$19. SO  p(‘r  ton)  and 
the  price  of  $21.(50  i)er  ton  expected  this  year  is  on  the 
corn  husked  or  unhusked.  We  Avould  like  to  raise  an 
acreage  of  this  crop  provided  Ave  can  get  a  fair  margin 
over  the  necessary  outlay.  n.  F.  K. 

Stanley,  N.  Y. 

Last  year,  the  farmers  here  received  2%  cgnts  per 
pound  for  the  corn  after  it  Avas  cut  from  the  cob; 
this  year,  they  are  to  receive  thi-ee  cents  per  pound. 
'Fhe  ears  ai‘e  broken  from  the  stalks  and  draAvn  to 
the  factory  in  dump  carts.  The  loads  are  Aveighed 
as  a  load  of  hay  or  coal,  or  .any  (dher  article  to  be 


The  Mick  Blueberry  as  Found  in  the  Swamp.  Fig.  150 
sold  by  the  ton  or  pound,  Avould  be  Aveighed.  The 
load  of  uuhusked  corn  is  then  draAvn  from  the  plat¬ 
form  scales  into  the  husking  .shed  and  dumped.  A 
man  in  the  employ  of  the  factory,  usually  one  Avell 
knoAA'ii  to  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity,  takes  a  basket 
and  .goes  onto  the  load  and  fills  the  basket  Avith 
ears  of  corn.  ’Phese  are  carried  to  a  small  stff  of 
idatform  scales  set  to  Aveigh  net  Avith  the  Aveight 
of  the  basket  excluded.  Ears  are  throAvn  out  of 
the  basket  till  the  scales  tip  at  50  pounds.  Then 
the  corn  is  husked,  all  poor  ears  being  throAvn  out, 
and  carried  to  a  hand  or  poAA’cr  cutter  kept  for  the 
purpose,  cut  from  the  cob  and  the  cut  corn  Avei.ghed. 
If  this  Aveighs  IS  pounds,  Avhich  is  about  the  aver¬ 
age  in  a  good  corn  year,  it  means  that  one  hundred 
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pounds  of  the  unhu.sked  com  AA'ill  yield  .3(1  pounds 
of  cut  corn.  If  100  pounds  of  the  unhusked  corn 
yield  3(3  pounds  of  cut  corn,  one  ton  Avill  yield  720 
pounds,  and  at  2%  cents  per  pound.  Avill  bring 
.819.80;  at  three  cents  per  pound  it  Avill  bring 
.821.00.  It  Avill  be  readily  seen  from  the  above  that 
it  is  the  unhusked  corn  as  the  ears  are  broken  fiv.nu 
the  stalks  in  the  field,  that  is  meant. 

I  may  add  that  I  think  this  is  the  only  fair  Avay 
of  determining  the  A'alue  of  corn  for  canning.  If 
the  corn  is  immature,  it  Avill  Avei.gh  light,  and  the 
farmer  knoAvs  at  once  that  it  is  not  fit  to  ]nck.  If  it 
is  c.irelessly  liroken.  Avith  long  butts  on  the  eai'S  and 
a  large  amount  of  husks,  the  test  roA'cals  that,  and 
protects  the  factory.  3'h('n,  once  the  load  of  corn 
is  dumited  in  the  husking  shed  it  becomes  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  packer  and  it  is  to  his  interest  to  avoid 
Avaste  in  handling,  or  other  losses.  The  farmer 
may  knoAV  as  he  hauls  each  load  hoAv  his  corn  is 
cutting  and  figure  results  from  it.  ’Phen  in  a  fac- 
tor.A*  near  here,  as  soon  as  the  test  is  cnit  .and 
AA'eighed.  the  farmer  can  get  his  ])a.v  for  the  load, 
although  the  corn  may  be  in  the  husking  shed,  un- 
husk(Ml  and  uncut.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the  far¬ 
mer  to  take  his  pay  home  Avith  him  every  night. 

Maine.  b.  avalker  m'keen. 


Damage  Done  by  Partridges 

IN  reply  to  article  of  Ray  Haner  in  regard  to  par- 
ti-idges  on  i).age  140  Avill  tell  my  experience. 
There  are  hetAvc'cMi  seven  and  ei.ght  thousand  fruit 
trees  here,  and  the  only  trees  bothered  by  partridges 
are  in  a  s])ace  .lOO  feet  from  the  Avoods.  The  birds 
come  back  to  the  same  trees  every  night  betAveen 
fiA-e  and  six  o’clock  until  they  clean  out  all  they 
can  easily  get.  Not  being  a  very  good  shot  Avith 
!i  .22  calibre  rifle,  and  the  report  not  scaring  the 
birds,  I  had  a  good  opportunit.v  of  AA'atching  their 
Avork.  The  i)artridge  starts  at  the  tip  of  one  branch, 
Avo]-king  doAvn,  cle.auing  off  everything,  and  then 
goes  on  the  next  one.  After  about  tAvo  Aveeks  of 
jtractice  Avith  the  rifle  I  managed  to  get  one.  I 
carefully  cleaned  the  bird,  saving  the  crop  and 
gizzard,  and  this  is  Avhat  I  found  in  the  croii :  1.30 
leaf  buds,  105  fruit  buds,  and  87  buds  (ff  maple, 
birch,  etc.  This  represented  the  afternoon's  Avork. 
The  gizzard  had  buds  in  all  stages  of  mastication 
Avhich  I  did  not  count. 

The  trees  in  the  Summer  sIioav  the  ravages  of  the 
l)ird  by  their  thin  foliage,  noticeable  by  anyone. 
l’eo))le  have  asked  me  Avhat  disease  had  struck  some 
of  my  trees.  The  damage  is  alino.st  inestimable, 
not  only  from  the  loss  of  fruit,  but  from  the  shock 
to  the  tree  in  that  the  loss  of  leaf  surface  prevents 
a  complete  utilization  of  the  food  the  roots  send  up. 
I  enclose  letter  received  in  ansAver  to  mine  regard¬ 
ing  this  damage,  and  you  Avill  notice  the  reply  in 
contrast  to  that  of  your  Deputy  Commissioner.  The 
birds  are  at  it  again  this  year  and  1  hope  I  Avill 
prove  a  better  shot  than  last  .A’ear.  It  Avas  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  in  range  Avith  a  shot  gun,  they  Avere 
so  scar.A',  but  a  .22  never  bothered  them. 
Massachusetts.  r.  b.  hale. 

R.  N.-Y. — ’Fhe  letter  referred  to  is  from  the  Farm 
Bureau  Agent  of  Norfolk  Co.,  Mass. : 

I  have  your  lett(U’  of  M.arch  25th  and  have  taken 
the  matter,  of  recoverng  damages  from  birds  eating 
fruit  buds,  up  Avith  the  Fish  and  Game  Commission, 
also  Avith  the  .State  Board  of  Agriculture.  They  knoAV 
of  no  cases  Avhere  damages  have  been  paid  for  partridges 
eating  buds,  and  knoAV  of  no  laAV  that  Avill  alloAV  pay¬ 
ing  such  damages.  ’Fhe  oidy  recourse  is  to  do  as  you 
have  done,  to  protect  yourself,  Avhich  I  knoAV  is  not 
A’ery  satisfactory. 

This  proves  the  dam'age  done  by  partridges  and 
shoAvs  the  difference  betAveen  Ma.ssachusetts  and 
NeAV  York  regulatioms. 

Notes  from  New  England  Farmers 
I  Avas  interested  by  Ray  Hauer’s  complaint.  Most 
surely  partridges  Avill  destroy  next  year’s  fruit  un¬ 
less  stopped;  they  "nip  it  in  the  bud”  for  a  fact. 
Somebody’s  grandfather  could  tell  you  of  county 
money  helping  to  buy  a  pair  of  coAvhide  boots  or 
something  else  needed.  Certain  it  is  that  there 
has  been  “hountj^  on  partridge.s”  because  of  said 
fact.  Noav  almost  any  farmer  Avould  go  out  some 
night,  shoot  the  partridges,  and  think  no  moi’e 
about  it.  A.  w.  T. 

E.  Andover,  N.  H. 

I  noticed  article  regarding  damage  to  apple  buds 
by  partridges.  I  have  killed  a  good  many  par¬ 
tridges  Avith  their  crops  filled  Avith  apple  buds,  prob¬ 
ably  seA'eral  hundred  buds  in  a  bird.  I  can  also 
refer  you  to  “Birds  of  Ncav  York.”  by  E.  H.  Eaton, 
a  /ecognized  authority  on  hiials.  ’Phe  book  is  a 
State  museum  memoir.  Avhich  he  say.s,  “In  Win¬ 
ter  they  subsist  principally  on  buds  of  birch,  pop¬ 
lar  and  api)le  trees.”  Why  not  look  up  Mr.  Haner’s 
right  to  kill  the  birds?  I  am  pretty  sure  J.  3’.  Mc¬ 
Cormick  is  Avrong  even  if  he  is  a  game  chief. 
Groton,  Conn.  T.  F.  B. 
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Big  Beans— What  Variety  Are  They?  Fig.  151 


Life  in  Butter  Fat 

The  cliCMiiists  !it  tiio  Wisconsin  ExiKM'iincnt  Sta¬ 
tion  arc  doing  some  fine  work  in  Initter  inves¬ 
tigations.  'J’liey  liave  found  tliat  milk  and  its  pro¬ 
ducts  contain  a  principle  avliieh  is  absolutely  needed 
to  lu-oniote  growth  in  animals.  This  principle  is 
found  ill  Alfaifa  hay  and  other  plants,  but  is  not 
found  in  grains  or  most  vegetable  oils.  Some  re¬ 
markable  experiments  have  been  worked  out  in 
these  demonstrations.  The  picture  at  Mg.  152 


M.  Vigorous  Growth  of  Soy  Beans.  Fig.  154 


Playing  Ducks  and  Drakes  With  Quack 

Grass 

Ax  ea.sy  way  to  kill  quack  grass  is  to  cut  for 
hay  the  middle  of  June,  plow  shallow  and  disk 
without  cutting  deep  enough  to  turn  up  sods.  Wake 
it  smother  itself.  When  the  Aveather  and  soil  are 
in  good  condition  phint  corn  in  drills  with  the  fur¬ 
rows  and  put  in  tSoy  beans  with  the  corn,  about 
three  quarts  to  the  acre.  The  accompanying  pic¬ 
tures  of  corn  and  Soy  beams,  Figs.  i5.‘l  and  154, 
were  grown  by  li.  E.  Hronson  on  heavy  black  soil, 
one  quart  of  Soy  beans  to  the  acre.  There  is  a 
great  adA’antage  in  plowing  in  middle  of  June, 
becamsc  the  quack  has  .spent  its  strength  in  getting 
ready  to  s{*ed,  and  cutting  it  as  it  begins  to  head 
and  making  into  hay  you  get  a  crop  of  hay,  and 
also  com  and  Soy  beans,  which  help  balance  the 
corn  in  protein  for  silage,  and  also  carries  nitro¬ 
gen  into  the  soil  as  clOA'er  does.  Notice  the  niti-o- 
gen  nodules  on  the  roots  of  the  accompanying 
bunch  of  Soy  beans,  Fig.  154.  b.  ii.  i,. 

Ormo,  Wis. 

Eradicating  Witch  Grass 

riants  resemble  animals,  inasmuch  as  tliey  have 
their  likes  and  dislikes,  and  A\iH 
flourish  only  Avhen  conditions  of  en- 
viroMinent  are  .satisfactory  to  them. 

Thus  it  follows  that  the  most  <*f- 
fi'Ctual  method  of  exterminating  a 
noxious  Aveed  is  to  make  its  sur- 
i-(»unding.s  so  obnoxious  that  it  avUI 
be  glad  to  depart  of  its  OAvn  free 
Avill.  This  is  e.spocially  true  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Avitcli  grass,  which,  though 
one  of  the  nio.st  cosmopolitan  of 
I)]ants.  has  its  A'ulnerable  itoint. 

While  it  Avill  flourish  aggre.ssively  in 
rich  or  poor  .soil,  in  W(‘t  or  dry  lo¬ 
cations,  in  the  hardest  clay  or  the 
lightest  sand,  in  the  brightest  sun¬ 
light  or  the  demsest  shade,  it  re¬ 
quires  a  free  circulation  of  air 
around  and  aboA’e  it.  Tf  deprived 
of  this  it  Avill  smother  and  die. 

Hence  the  best  method  of  attack¬ 
ing  it  is  to  depriA'e  it  of  air  .and, 
when  this  is  done,  tlie  rest  is  easy. 

Years  ago,  when  the  jiractice  of 
growing  dent  com  as  a  soiling  ci'op 
was  first  introduced,  it  Avas  custom- 
:iry  to  .sow  the  corn  broadc.ast,  .at  the  rate  of  two 
bii.shels  to  the  acre.  It  Avould  mak(‘  a  rank,  den.se 
groAvtli  of  forage,  that  would  lx*  Aveak  and  Avatery, 
and  perhaiis  hickiug  in  nutrition  Aviien  compar<‘d 
with  its  Aveight  and  bulk,  but  it  aa'us  palatable,  and 
the  cattle  AAmuld  dcAOur  every  morsel  and  call  for 
more.  It  AA'as  a  A'ery  cheai»  method  of  groAviug  a 
clnaip  .sort  of  roughage,  but  the  crop  Avas  difficult 
and  exiKHisive  to  harvest,  and  the  method  AA-as  .soon 
.sui*erseded  by  the  drill  .system.  I’.ut  it  requinsl 
ouIa'  a  single  season's  treatment  <*onq»letel.A*  to  jad 
the  Avorst  infested  field  that  Avas  ever  known  of 
Avitch  gra.s.s.  Not  a  single  root  or  .spear  AA’ould  sur¬ 
vive.  We  found  that  it  aajis  eipially  effectual  in 
clearing  fields  of  Eanada  thistle.s,  pigeon  gi-ass  and 
mu.stard,  and  all  other  classes  of  Aveeils.  and  even 


Butterfat  and  Cottonseed  Oil. — A  Comparison  in  Growth.  Fig.  152 

rjispbmry  ;iiid  bl.-ickberr.v  roots.  It  would  CA'cn  giA’e 
<hoke-chorry  bushes  and  hazel  brush  a  ])rotty  .seA’ere 
tus.sle.  Fnder  the  present  conditions  of  labor,  and  es- 
jiecially  the  impossibility  of  hiring  caiialile  men 
who  4ire  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  old-f.ishioned 
sickle,  Avhich  is  the  instrument  necessary  in  the 
harA'csting  of  such  a  crop,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  AA'ould 
pay  to  groAV  corn  in  this  manner  for  tbe  sake  of 
the  crop,  but,  in  many  instances,  it  might  be  AA'orth 
while  to  give  the  use  of  the  land  for  one  year  for 
the  .sake  of  destroying  the  Avitch  grass.  Eesides, 
it  Avould  seem  that  com  grown  in  this  manner 
Avould  be  a  A'aluable  crop  to  turn  under  for  the  sup-  • 
plying  of  humus  to  the  soil. 

Still,  it  is  not  alAA'ays  advisable  to  get  rid  of  witch 
gras.s,  no  m.-ittcr  hoAV  desirable  it  m.ay  seem  to  do  so. 


Soy  Beans  in  the  Corn  Crop.  Fig.  153 

fur  it  has  c(m.siderable  econondc  A'alue.  As  a  soil 
liimh'r  in  locations  that  are  subject  to  erosion,  it 
has  no  i»eer  among  the  gras.se.s,  and  it  Avill  yield 
from  <uie  to  three  very  fair  cro]>s  of  very  fair  hay 
in  locations  Avhere  no  more  valuable  grass  couUl  be 
grown.  Moreovm’,  its  luots  have  some  value  in  the 
drug  tnide  and  seA'eral  thousand  iiounds  are  im- 
]»orted  annually.  In  this  country  aac  make  no  at- 
ti'inpt  to  market  them.  rossibl.A',  under  our  labor 
Conditions  it  Avould  not  paj’,  but  they  make  a  A’alu- 
able  ]K>ultry  food  Avhen  fresh,  and  a  flock  of  hens 
Avill  d<‘stroy  the  roots  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
digestive  capacit.v.  Hogs  are  fond  of  tiimn  and  Avill 
root  out  and  eat  every'  A'estige  of  the  roots  if  giA’eii 
tlie  opportunity.  Pasturage  Avith  stock  of  any  kind 
Avili  destroy  it,  but  it  Avill  reipiire  close  cropping 
and  for  a  long  lime  to  effectually  clear  a  field. 

It  is  Avhen  it  infests  a  garden  or  a  homi  croi»  that 
AA'itch  grass  becomes  the  most  trouble.some.  It 
spreads  by  means  of  root  stocks,  and,  if  a  root  is 
cut,  tA\m  plants  AvilF  ajqKmr  almo.st  in  a  day,  and 
Horace  (Ireeh'y  Avas  not  far  fro’in  right  AA'hen  he  said 
tiiat  he  Avould  not  undertake  to  k»M‘i»  a  Avell -infested 
area  of  more  than  three  feet  .sipiare,  entindy  free 
from  Avitch  grass  during  an  entire  .saxisou.  I  liaA'e 
seA'eral  times  cleaned  it  from  an  a.sparagus  bed  by 
giving  the  bed  an  exce.ssiA'ely  heavy  mulching  AA'ith 
manure  of  a  fair  quality'.  4’he  Avitch  grass  AA’ould 
thriA'e  all  the  better  for  the  enriching,  but  the  roots 
AA'ould  rise  nearly  to  the  surface  of  the  manure,  and 
I  could  easily  rake  them  off.  I  haA’e  also  had  very- 
good  success  in  cleaning  currant  and  gooseberry 
bushes  by  the  same  method.  Still,  Avitch  grass  is 
a  mighty  hard  pest  to  fight  if  you  are  going  to 
fight  fair.  c.  o.  okmsbee. 

Vermont. 


shows  two  rats.  Potli  were  fed  nu  “bala'iired  ni- 
tious"  Avliicii  contaiiK'd  suflicient  jirotein  and  min¬ 
eral  matter.  Tlie  larger  rat  Avas  giA'en  butterfat, 
AA'hile  tlie  smaller  one  received  cotton.seed  oil.  Tliis 
one  failed  to  groA\’,  Avhile  Ave  see  by  com]>arison 
AA'hat  happened  to  his  butter-fed  companion.  Among 
otlier  things  indicated  by  these  remarkable  di.s- 
coA'eries  is  the  fact  that  pure  butter  has  a  food 
A'alue  in  excess  of  its  actual  chemical  analy'sis. 
Oleo  and  other  substitutes  cannot  compare  Avitb 
butter  as  a  necessary  and  healthful  food — e.specially 
for  young  people  AA'herc  groAvth  is  reipiired. 


Big  Beans 


UNHEIl  separate  cOA’er  T  am  .smiding  you  sample 
of  a  bean  groAvu  in  the  coldest  part  of  New 
York  .State,  at  an  allitude  of  l.sOd  feet  alioA'e  s(‘a 
level.  The  picture  .sIioaa's  a  hill  of  four  vines  Avhich 
Avere  clipped  about  eight  feet  from  the  ground. 
They  Avill  groAV  about  12  feet  higli.  The  pods,  Avhicli 
are  green,  groAV  on  a  stem  six  to  10  inches  in  length, 
Avith  two  to  six  pods  on  each.  4'he.v  Avcre  last  sea¬ 
son  a  AA'cek  earlier  tlian  WardAvell's  kidney-  Avax. 
They  commence  to  bear,  clo.se  to  the  ground,  and 
if  not  clipped  Avill  bear  all  Summer.  They  might 
be  calkMl  everbearing,  and  they  are  ab.solutely 
Stringless.  The  picture  AA'as  taken 
Aiiugst  20,  the  beans  Avere  all  ripe 
tin'll.  They’  were  jilanted  the  last 
A'.'oek  ill  yiay'.  Caii  you  tell  me  the 
iiame  of  tiiem?  I  do  not  knoAV  it. 

•T.  O.  A.  B. 

Iiai(U(‘tte  I.ake,  N.  Y. 

It.  N.-Y. — 'I'lie  bi'ans  are  shown 
at  Fig.  151.  We  are  unalile  to 
ideiitif.v  them  from  the  picture. 
Perhaps  .some  of  our  bean  groAA'ers 
can  do  so.  They’  ought  to  make  a 
valuable  coA'cr  crop  for-  that  cold 
Country,  to  say  nothing  of  their  food 
value. 


Value  of  Orchard  Trees 

SOMETtiME  ago  I  saw  in  The 
It.  N.-Y.  a  notice  of  a  decision 
of  New  York  courts  in  a  ca.se  of 
damage  from  fruit  trees  not  being 
true  to  nanux  iiy  per.sonal  I’ela- 
tioiis  AA'ith  nurserymen  luiA-e  been  of 
the  plea.santest.  but  I  Avant  to  get 
Avliat  information  I  can  as  to  the 
fair  value  of  ajiple  and  iieacli  treixs,  having 
had  o50  out  of  an  orchard  of  4,5o0  burncAl  liy 
tire  from  railroad.  The  adjuster  made  me  a 
small  offer,  and  Iduutly  told  me  if  I  Avanted 
more  they'  Avouhl  pay  more  avIkmi  I  matle  them. 

I  fee.l  that  a  fair  A'alue  should  be  established,  and 
am  Aviiling  to  fight  for  the  .same  to  the  best  of  my’ 
ability’  and  means.  avm.  a.  edsox. 

Rfassachu. setts. 

It.  N.-Y. — Here  is  a  brother  fruit  groAvnr  Avilling 
to  fight  for  his  right.s,  and  eA'er.v  man  avIio  can  do 
so  .should  suppl.v  him  Avirh  evidence.  Man.v  of  our 
readers  Iuia’c  made  adjustmeurs  of  this  .sort  Avith 
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railroads'or  other  tree  destrovors,  niid  -we 
want  their  fiRvires.  Such  tiguros  will  he 
far  more  useful  than  an::  theory  of  what 
a  tree  ought  to  be  worth.  A  rule  laid 
down  by  many  is  that  a  healthy  apple  tree 
of  a  standard  variety,  well  plante<l  and 
one  year  old,  is  worth  one  dollar.  For 
each  year  of  strong,  healthy  growth  it 
makes  thereafter  it  adds  one  dollar  to  its 
value.  For  peach  trees  substitute  50  eents 
for  the  dollar.  This  is  theory,  but  is  a  fair 
standai'd  for  argument.  We  want  some¬ 
thing  more  practical  than  this,  and  there¬ 
fore  ask  for  actual  figures  of  damage 
which  fruit  men  have  received.  Help  us 
out. 


fhe  Culture  of  the  Blueberry 

The  Infancy  of  a  Great  Business 
r.\RT  II. 

rt.virGixG  Fine  Friuts. — Miss'  White 
began  her  search  for  these  superior  ber¬ 
ries  in  1011.  That  year  she  spoke  to 
one  of  the  pickers  about  it,  and  he  se¬ 
lected  three  bushes.  In  1012  several 
people  became  interested,  and  20  or  more 
plants  were  obtained.  It  then  became 
necessary  to  establish  some  sort  of 
standard  to  guide  pickers  in  their  se¬ 
lection,  so  Miss  White  had  gauges  made. 
The  hole  ran  a  trifle  less  than  five-eighths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  was  the 
minimum  of  size  wanted  in  the  berries. 
In  addition  to  the  gauge  each  picker  who 
was  interested  carried  three  two-ounce 
jars  and  he  also  had  a  typewritten  paper 
giving  Oill  directions.  Contained  in  the 
jars  were  wooden  plant  labels  for  the 
Imshes.  There  was  also  a  bottle  con¬ 
taining  a  solution  of  one  part  of  formalin 
to  15  parts  of  water  in  which  to  keep 
the  berries,  in  good  condition.  This 
work  of  selection  went  on  in  a  small  way 
until  1914.  In  that  year  about  ‘lO  su¬ 
perior*  plants  were  marked.  In  Novem¬ 
ber.  after  the  plants  had  become  dor¬ 
mant,  three  weeks  were  spent  in  dig¬ 
ging  these  plants  out  The  plants  were 
so  widely  scattered  that  five  bushes  a 
day  was  about  the  best  which  IMiss 
White  could  accomplish  in  this  remov¬ 
ing.  Last  year,  and  the  year  before,  the 
price  for  finding  these  superior  bushes 
was  raised,  but  it  was  required  that  at 
least  five  berries  on  the  bush  would  not 
drop  through  the  gauge.  Fig.  150,  page 
568,  shows  one  of  these  supei-ior  bushes 
as  it  stood  in  the  swamp  befoi'C  remov¬ 
ing.  This  is  known  as  the  Mick  variety, 
named  after  the  finder.  Under  cultiva¬ 
tion  this  is  proving  one  of  the  superior 
varieties.  Fig.  149  shows  another  va¬ 
riety  known  as  Harding.  This  picture 
was  taken  showung  the  growth  under  cul¬ 
tivation. 

Pine  Woods  People. — Miss  White 
pays  a  high  tribute  to  the  people  of  the 
piney  woods  who  have  helped  her  locate 
these  plants.  Many  stories  have  been 
told  during  the  past  years  about  these 
people,  and  their  bad  points  and  habits 
have  been  exaggerated.  They  have  their 
good  points,  and  in  their  work  through 
the  swamps  and  woods  they  show  a  high 
degree  of  intelligence.  Miss  White  tells 
how  they  are  able  in  some  mysterious 
way  to  follow  their  track  through  the 
swamps,  and  find  the  bushes  which  per¬ 
haps  weeks  before  they  have  marked.  To 
one  who  does  not  know  the  swamps  all 
bushes  are  alike,  and  it  would  seem  im¬ 
possible  to  locate  ja  bush  in  some  thicket 
marked  only  with  a  small  label.  At 
any  rate  superior  plants  were  obtained 
in  this  way  and  a  start  made  at  blue¬ 
berry  culture. 

Transplanting.-^MIss  White  has 
tried  all  sorts  of  plans  for  moving  the  dor¬ 
mant  bushes.  She  finds  that  on  the 
whole  Autumn  is  the  more  convenient 
season ;  because  the  swamp  is  drier 
at  that  season  and  because  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  between  the  falling  of  the 
leaves  and  freezing  ground.  For  many 
reasons  it  is  seldom  practical  to  move 
the  entire  plant.  Miss  White  says  that 
the.se  bushes  cost  more  than  $5  each  by 
rite  time  they  have  been  safely  delivered 
at  the  bog  for  planting  or  propagating. 
As  to  methods  of  handling  she  says: 

Experience  has  proved  not  only  that 
it  is  better  to  leave  no  top  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  these  roots,  but  that  it  is 
best  to  out  the  entire  plant,  root  and 
branch,  into  small  sections,  and  start 
them  as  tubered  cuttings:  even  the 
chunks  of  root  as  large  as  your  fist. 
When  a  piece  of  root  is  i)lanted  directly 
in  the  field  it  sends  up  from  two  to  a 
dozen  or  more  sprouts  which  really  make 
from  two  to  a  dozen  or  more  independent 


plants  all  crowded  into  one  hill.  When 
treated  as  a  tuliered  cutting  these  sprouts 
are  divided  as  soon  as  they  are  well  root¬ 
ed.  at  the  end  of  the  first  .'jea.son.  and 
each  given  stiflicicnt  space  to  develoj)  to 
l»erfection.  Fy  the  latter  method  we 
get  the  first  fruit  from  the  new  iilants 
a  year  later  than  by  the  fii-st.  but  we 
get  more  plants  and  the  plants  not  being 
crowded  together  develop  more  rapidly  to 
!i  <’ondition  wheie  they  are  capable  of 
Itroducing  a  commercial  crop. 

ItESfLTS  Obtained. — Thus  far  36  of 
ihe.se  superior  swam]i  bushes  have  been 
fruited.  There  are  only  two  of  these 
stocks  which  are  con.sidered  good  enough 
to  ])roi)agate  extensively  and  five  or  six 
have  been  entirel.v  discarded,  since*  they 
show  unde.sirable  qualities  such  as  temler- 
ness.  {)oor  texture  or  flavor  or  unilesir- 
a'ble  habit  of  growth.  Thus  we  may  see 
the  i)atience  and  skill  as  well  a.t  the  cour¬ 
age  required  to  nturt  an  industry  of  this 
sort. 

Cri.TT'HE  AND  l*ROPAGATION. - Wc  .shall 

give  a  little  later  something  of  the  story 
of  cultivation  and  propagation  required 
in  this  blueberry  culUire.  This  will  in¬ 
clude  the  very  remarkable  work  of  Prof. 
Uoville  at  Wa.shiugton.  'Phe  object  of 
this  brief  and  general  di.*icussion  is  to 
call  attention  to  what  we  consider  one 
of  the  most  promising  horticultural  de¬ 
velopments  yet  started  in  this  country. 
We  believe  there  is  a  great  opportunity 
for  blueberiw  cultui-e  in  thou.sands  of  lo¬ 
cations  where  the  conditions  are  favor¬ 
able.  The  business  is  in  its  infancy  and 
much  work  must  be  done  in  the  way  of 
testing  and  trying  out,  but  Miss  White 
has  .started  it,  and  we  wish  that  good 
observers  everywhere  could  try  some  of 
these  superior  plants,  even  on  a  small 
scale,  and  give  them  full  trial.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  amateurs  would  find  in  this  the 
finest  sort  of  an  experiment. 


Song  Birds  and  Cherries 

I  have  the  only  sprayed  cherry  orchard 
in  our  vicinity,  and  the  birds  seem  to  ap- 
pri'ciate  the  Lact.  Last* season  they  car¬ 
ried  off  three-fourths  of  my  crop,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  I  had  rigged  up  “Teddy 
bears'’  and  other  devices  in  the  trees  to 
frighten  them  away.  Can  you  tell  me 
some  plan  to  save  my  crop.s,  and  do  no  iu- 
jurv  to  the  birds?  e.  c.  t. 

Wellsville,  O. 

The  average  robin  will  have  little  re¬ 
spect  for  a  “Tedd.v  bear.”  Most  likely 
they  would  roost  on  his  head  and  sample 
his  eyes  to  see  if  they  were  cherries,  in 
fact  most  of  the  songbirds  seem  to  realize 
that  laws  are  being  passed  to  protect 
them,  and  they  seem  to  dare  the  hunters 
to  shoot  them.  Several  of  our  readers 
make  it  pleasant  f<n-  the  neighbors’  cats 
in  cherry  time,  and  even  put  them  up  in 
the  trees  where  they  do  good  work  in 
chasing  the  birds  away.  Others  wdio,  like 
yourself,  want  no  injury  done  to  the  birds, 
kill  the  cats,  bury  the  carcass  beside  a 
favorite  tree  or  shrub,  stuff  the  hides, 
fasten  them  to  boaials  and  locate  them 
throughout  the  trees.  This  beats  the 
'(Teddy  bear,”  but  leads  to  great  i  eigh- 
borly  trouble,  and  after  a  while  the  birds 
recognize  that  the  eat  has  no  life.  It  is 
very  hard  to  keep  these  birds  awmy.  We 
have  known  people  to  emplo.v  a  boy  to 
fire  blank  charges  from  a  shot  gun  into 
the  tree  at  intervals.  This  frightens  the 
birds  away  if  it  can  be  kept  up.  Others 
put  a  bell  on  a  swinging  limb,  or  hung 
from  a  string  in  the  tree.  When  the 
wind  is  blowing  this  will  frighten  the 
birds,  but  it  will  also  prevent  sleep. 
About  the  only  effective  plan  is  prohibi¬ 
tion.  This  means  covering  the  tree  or  a 
portion  of  it  with  netting  of  some  kind. 
Mosquito  netting  is  frequently  used,  and 
near  the  ocean  it  is  often  possible  to  buy 
worn-out  fishing  nets,  which  serve  the 
purpose  well.  The  English  farm  papers 
usually  contain  a  number  of  advertise¬ 
ments  of  nets  of  this  kind,  sviited  to  use 
of  cherry  growers.  Unless  you  can  use  a 
net  of  this  sort,  the  birds  are  sure  to  get 
more  than  their  share  of  such  a  crop. 


The  matron  of  a  certain  hospital  in 
France,  for  some  reason  of  her  own, 
thought  that  the  “Tommies”  under  her 
care  should  not  visit  a  neighboring  vil¬ 
lage.  Pa.sses  were  allowed.  Imt  they  were 
few  and  far  between.  One  day  a  “Tom¬ 
my”  applied  for  a  pass,  and  the  matron 
asked  him  why  he  wanted  to  go  to  the 
village.  “I  want  to  get  something  from 
a  shop  there,”  he  said.  “Well,  as  I  am 
going  to  the  village  myself,  I  may  as 
well  get  it  for  you,”  was  her  reply. 
“Well,  bring  me  a  hair  cut  and  a'  shave !” 
replied  the  man. — Melbourne  Leader. 


TOHN  ALTER,  Belle  Plaine,  Kansas,  won’t 
have  anything  but  Moncrief  trees  of 
known  performance.  He  has  just  accepted 
$7(X)  an  acre  for  his  26  acre  crop.  Otnera 
are  making  high  profits  and  so  can  you. 

You  can  get  big  sure  yields  of  fine,  easy- 
selling  fruit  if  you  plant  Moncrief 's 

Silver  Medal 

WINESAP 

Scions  right  from  the  Alter  $17,500  orchard. 

Trees  of  known  record  for  regular  and  heavy  yields  of  high 
grade  apples.  By  getting  the  Alter  strain  yoa  can  equal  the  Alter 
success.  Only  a  few  trees— big  demand.  Order  now.  Stop  guessing. 


LI  it  D  n  ■■■  ■■■  HIM  own  book,  niustrated  in  colors. 

Explains  the  Moncrief  principle  of 
n  known  parentage.  Lists  many  varie- 

— —  ties,  fruiteu  berries,  etc.  Get  this  book 

even  if  you’re  not  quite  ready  to  buy  fruit.  It  will  aid  you  greatly  in  making  selections.  Write  today. 

JF.  MONCRIEF.  Pres.,  _ 

WINFIELD  NURSERIESa  4307  Ash  Street,  WINFIELD,  KANSAS. 


The  FRUIT  TRIUMPH 

r.  OF  A  CENTURY 

Prof,  hansen’s  hybrid  plums. 

A  truly  wonderful  fruit  produced  by 
Prof,  Hansen,  of  the  Brookings  Agricul¬ 
tural  ^.hool,  So.  I^k.  Trees  planted  this 
year  will  blossom  and  bear  next  season 
and  produce  paying  crops  the  second  year. 
Big  Bargain  Oner  of  ten  different  varfetltrs 
4  to  5  ft.  high,  $3.50  and  26  Progressive  Ever- 
bearing  Strawberry  plants  with  Compass  Cherry 
Tree  with  this  order.  Order  direct  from  this  adver¬ 
tisement.  Shipments  made  according  to  your  instruc¬ 
tions.  Trees  will  produce  the  most  delicious  fruit 
/ou  ever  ate.  Packed  in  straw  and  moss.  For  further 
^formation  send  for  my  big  160-pago  catalog-— it’s 
FREE  with  Gurney  Free  Service  booklets,  containing 
valuable  information  on  planting  and  growing. 

GURNEY  SEED  & 

NURSERY  CO. 


100  Gurney  Square 
Yankton,  S.  D. 


FRASER’S  TREE 


A  catalogue  of  good  fruit  trees  for  the  family 
orchard  or  the  commercial  grower.  It  gives  many 
hints  on  planting,  pruning  and  cultivating.  It 
also  lists  the  leading  varieties  of  Apples,  Pears, 
Cherries,  Peaches,  Plums,  and  the  smaller  bush 
fruits — Raspberries  and  Currants. 

Send  today  for  a  copy  of  this  booklet.  It’s 
yours  for  the  asking. 

SAMUEL  FRASER  NURSERY,  Inc. 

126  Main  Street  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


REES  alHalFAsenis  Prices 


Baldwin  Apple  9  to  7  ft.  ®  $9-00  per  100 
Bartlett  Pear  6  to  7  ft.  @  11.00  “  “ 
Elberta  Peach  6  to  7  ft.  @  9.00  “  '• 

We  Prepay  Freight  and  Guarantee  aafe  delivery. 
Free  Catalog.  Complete  Line. 

THE  WM.  J.  KEILLY  NIIKSEKIF.S 
>6  Ossian  St.  -  DANSVILLE.  N.  Y. 


Guaranteed  by  Certified  Grower- 


Millions  of  Trees 

PLANTS,  VINES,  ROSES,  ETC. 

The  oldest,  largest  and  most  complete  nurscryin 
Michigan.  Send  for  catalog.  Prices  reasonable 

1.  E.  ILGENFRITZ’  SONS  CO. 

THE  MONROE  NURSERY  Monroe,  .Michigan 


450.000 


200  varieties.  Also  Grape*,  Small  Fruit*,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine,  clieap.  2  saniide  currants  mailed  for  10c. 
Catalog  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH,  Box  L.  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE 


TREES 
PLANTS 
SHRUBS 

If  you  intend  to  plant  Fruit,  Shade  or  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees  or  Plants,  and  want  the  hest, 
write  for  our  Price-Catalog.  We  deal  dirctU, 
iind  guarantee  satisfaction.  Estab.  1877. 

CULL'S  HURSERIES  BoiRO  PERRY,  OHIO 


NUT  TREES 

start  right  with  my  hardy 
Pennsylvania  grown  grafted 
trees  and  avoid  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Handsome  catalogue 
free. 

J.  F.  JONES 

THE  NUT  TREE  SPECIALIST 
Box  R,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


JOS.  H.  BLACK, 
SON  &  CO. 

NURSERYMEN 


For  forty  year*  we  have  been  sending 
out  fruit  trees  from  these  nurseries  and 
number  among  our  present  customers  some  ^ 
who  bought  of  us  in  those  early  years  and 
many  sons  and  grandsons  of  those  patrons. 
Other  people  may  grow  as  good  trees  but 
none  give  any  better  results. 

We  offer ; 

PEACH— on  natural  N.  C.  stocks 
CHERRIES — on  Mazzard  stocks 
PLUMS — on  Myrabolan  stocks 
APPLES  —  on  best  crab  stocks 

Quinces  and  small  fruits  of  the 
very  best  varieties. 

In  Ornamentals  we  have  a  fine  complete 
line  of  the  best  and  hardiest  varieties. 

Send  for  our  catalog. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO. 

HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


Contains  1917  prices.  Lists  a  wide  variety  of 
all  the  paying  fruits.  Every  shipment  back¬ 
ed  by  the  strongest  guarantee.  37  years 
experience  and  five  Kelly  Bros.’  person- 
supervision  insure  your  satisfaction. 
Kelly  Bros.  Wholesale  Nurseries 
tiiil  Main  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Grapes  for  the 
lEarm  Garden 

Grapevines  take  but  little  room.  Train 
u  vino  over  the  porch  or  on  a  trrlHs 
at  the  back  door.  Let  them  run  on  thf 
Crarden  fence. 

Hubbard’s  1917  Catalogue 

tells  bow  to  raise  and  use  Grapes  and  other 
Niniill  fruits.  It  is  a  piantioK  ituide  and  a 
housewife's  helper,  showinK  wavs  of  pre- 
|)arin»r  and  serving  fruits.  Send  today 
or  a  copy. 

T.  S.  Hubbard  Co. 


BOX  20 


FREDONIA,  N.  V. 


Trees 

"illaSr  And  OrnctmeniaJs  — 


For  Garden.  I.awn  and  Orchard.  Rrown  In  the  larg-est 
nurseries  In  New  Vork—gruaranteed  first  class.  Sold  direct  to 
you  at  wholesale  prices.  Will  increase  the  value  and  beauty 
of  your  place.  Send  for  bijr  free  catalog  today.  Get  better 
stock  for  much  less  than  from  agents.  Folder  "How  to  Care 
for  IVees  and  Shrubs."  Free  wUh  catalofir. 

_  MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO. 

^  48  East  St.  OensviH* 


-.  SHRUBS.  ROSES  AND  VINES  ts 

CafAloj'  wifheoiored  iHusirotiont  FRE£' 


F.  A.  GUKKNSKY  &  CO., Inc., Schoharie,  N.Y. 
LARGE  WHOLESALE  CD|||T  »)>d  Orna. 

GROWERS  *  *^*^*-'^  in  e  n  t  a  Is 

Establisheil  27  years.  .ASK  FOR  OUR  I'RICES. 


TREES 


APPLE 

PEACH 

PEAR 


Fruit  trees  ami  iJiants  of  all  kinds.  Keliable,  true  to  jiaiiifc 
stock  at  reasonable  prices.  Catalogue  free;  also  booklet, 
“How  to  Plant  Trees,”  if  you  ask  for  it  and  mention  this 
paper. 

The  Barnes  Brothers  Nursery  Company 
Box  8  Yalesville,  Conn. 


I 


PEACH  390,000 


100  lots.  5-6  ft.  lie;  4-5  ft.  8c;  3-4  ft.  51ae;  oOO.OOO  apple  14c;  llk^e; 
8!ijc:  6}4c-  Thousands  of  pear,  plum,  cherry,  grapes,  roses. 
shrul)s.  etc.,  boxed  free.  Tlie  beststock  weever  grew  and  we  have  been  at  it  24  years. 
Xo  Cold  Storages,  everything  FHESH  DVG  and  you  get  tlie  varieties  you  order,  our 
Guarantee  Protects  You.  A  trial  order  is  all  we  ask.  Honey  refunded  if  you  are  not 
perfectly  satisfied.  Order  now.  pay  after  you  have  received  and  examined  stock.  You  are  the  Judge. 
Catalog  free  to  everybody.  TIIOS1A8  K.  8IIEEI11X,  KEKSEKYMAX,  11  Main  SI.,  Ilnnsvllle,  N.Y. 


I 


HARDY  NORTHERN  GROWN  TREES  and  PLANTS 

HUNDKEDSof  THOUS.4NIJ.S  of  strong,  ihiifty  trees,  plants,  shrubs,  small  fruit  plants  and  viue.s, 
grown  In  bur  own  nursery  in  northern  Ohio.  Send  for  catalog. 

T.  B.  WEST,  MAPLE  BEND  NURSERY.  Lock  Box  1  1 0,  PERRY.  OHIO 
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Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


Late  Planted  Potatoes 

In  many  soctions  of  the  country  the 
planting  of  potatoes  very  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son  is  becoming  more  and  more  popular. 
Tlie  growers  have  learned  that  those  po¬ 
tatoes  which  are  planted  in  May  or 
.Tune  in  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia 
cannot  produce  a  heavy  yield,  hecau.se 
tlie  burning  sun  of  midsummer  destroys 
the  foliage.  However,  those  planted  in 
late  Summer  will  produce  a  fine  crop  for 
market.  The  illustration  given  is  that 
of  a  field  f>f  Peach  Plow  potatoes 
planted  July  17  at  E.  Vineland.  X.  J. 
The  picture  was  taken  on  Sept.  12, 
and  the  yield  obtained  at  digging  time 
wa.s  2S0  bushels  per  acre. 

To  get  strong  germination  with  the 
seed  potatoes  which  are  use<]  in  the  late 
Summer  it  is  advisable  to  use  potatoes 
which  have  been  held  in  cold  storage 


possible  to  buy  stable  manure  here,  the 
fanners  refusing  to  sell,  .and  the  people 
who  had  one  or  two  horses,  have  bought 
cars  instead,  so  we  smalt  gardeners  and 
the  sparrows  are  left.  In  the  Spring 
and  Fall  I  can  get  the  night  .soil  from 
the  cleaning  of  vaults.  Is  it  of  value 
enough  to  do  this,  and  how  should  it  be 
treated?  j,  ii.  is. 

Brookfield,  Mass. 

We  should  keep  up  your  plan  of  alter¬ 
nating  these  crops,  so  as  to  have  the  po¬ 
tatoes  on  fresh  land  each  year.  A  good 
plan  would  he  to  scatter  the  seed  of  a 
cover  crop  like  rye  and  clover  in  the 
corn  each  year,  just  before  the  last  cul¬ 
tivation,  This  would  give  you  consider¬ 
able  to  plow  under  the  following  year  for 
the  potatoes:  and  fertilizer  in  Connec¬ 
tion  with  this  green  crop  would  take 
care  of  the  manure  question.  We  .should 
use  one  of  the  regular  mixcsl  potato  fer¬ 
tilizers  now  on  the  market.  Regarding 


A  Field  of  Late  Planted  Potatoes  in  South  Jersey 


from  e.trly  Spring  until  about  10  days 
or  two  weeks  before  they  arc  to  be 
pliinted  in  late  Summer.  Potatoes  for 
seed  are  sometimes  u.sed  which  were  dug 
very  early  from  a  very  e.arly  crop  giovu 
that  Summer,  These,  too,  arc  spread 
out  .so  that  air  and  light  i.s  accessible  to 
every  i)otato,  but  not  direct  sunlight. 
These  potatoes  germinate  quite  well 
whim  planted  a  few  weeks  later,  and 
another  thing  which  seeing  to  encourage 
geiinination  is  to  slice  oil'  a  bit  of  each 
seed  jxitato  or  to  injure  them,  when  they 
are  first  dug. 

Perfect  stands  are  most  easily  .secured 
when  the  seed  has  been  held  from  Spring 
in  cold  storage.  The  vine.s  grow  rapidly 
during  late  Summer  and  potatoes  de¬ 
velop  fast.  Even  after  frost  kills  the 
vines,  the  size  of  the  tubers  increases 
cunsider.ably.  Many  large  potato  grow¬ 
ers  are  findin.g  that  the  late-grown  crop 
makes  the  very  finest'  seed  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  for  either  the  early  Siiring 
or  late  Summer  planting.s,  because  it  is 
remarkably  fi-ee  from  disease,  .  full  of 
energy  jind  true  to  name.  One  rea.son 
why  home-grown  seed  has  been  so  un¬ 
satisfactory  where  the  seasons  were  long 
was  because  the  grower.s  had  invariably 
jilanted  their  entire  planting  early.  Thus 
the  home-gi’own  .seed  did  not  got  dug  un¬ 
til  two  lull  iiKintlis  after  the  vines  had 
died  down.  During  the  meantime  the 
seed  had  laid  in  the  hot  soil,  losing  its 
energy  and  productiveness.  Nothern- 
grown  seed  potatoes  grow  vdiere  the 
season  is  short,  therefore,  they  are 
.somewhat  green  and  full  of  energy  and 
of  jiroductiveness  when  stored  for  the 
Wintei*.  Therefore,  the  late-planted  po¬ 
tatoes  are  proving  to  be  not  only  a  good 
money  crop,  but  an  excellent  way  to 
keeii  the  cost  of  the  seed  at  home  while 
the  grower  has  something  to  plant  in 
which  he  can  place  full  confidence. 

K.  W.  PE  HAUN. 


the  night  .soil,  this  is  generally  worth 
about  80%  of  the  value  of  ordinary 
manure,  depending,  of  course,  upon  the 
amount  of  liquid  with  it,  and  some  other 
conditions.  This  manure  will  be  far  bet¬ 
ter  for  the  corn  than  for  the  iiotatoes. 
Our  plan  would  be  to  mix  it  in  a  c*om- 
post,  with  black  soil,  old  sods,  or  any 
other  trash  you  can  got,  .scattering  land 
plaster  through  the  compo.st  heap  as  it 
is  made  up.  The  value  of  this  material 
is  generally  over-estimated,  .and  we 
should  not  want  to  use  it  for  potatoes 
and  similar  crops,  but  for  crops  that 
grow  above  ground  it  will  helj). 


Top-dressing  a  Lawn 

Will  it  burn  a  lawn  on  sandy  .soil  to 
top-dress  air-slaked  lime,  ahso  a  2-0-8 
fertilizer?  The  .soil  needs  both;  the  lime 
to  help  the  growth  of  ^  bite  clover ;  the 
fertilizer  for  general  effect.  Which  .should 
be  applied  first  and  is  it  better  to  do  it 
now  or  in  early  Sjiring  before  growth 
starts?  What  qmuitity  of  each  should 
I  apply  iKu-  .sipiare  yard?  j.  m.  c. 

Tottenville,  N.  Y. 

The  lime  should  ])e  applied  at  as  early 
a  date  .as  possible,  and  may  be  used  at 
the  ratio  of  two  to  four  pounds  to  the 
.square  yard  of  surface.  There  is  no 
danger  of  air-slaked  lime  burning  the 
lawn.  The  fertilizer  can  be  applied 
about  the  time  the  grass  starts  growth 
in  early  Spring,  and  again  about  mid¬ 
summer,  using  about  two  pound.s  to  the 
square  yard  of  surfaie.  By  making  two 
applications  as  .suggested  above,  the 
writer  has  experienced  better  results, 
with  le.ss  danger  of  injury  than  when 
the  entire  quantity  is  m.ade  at  once.  The 
best  Jiuthoritii'S  on  lawn  fertilizing 
reccomend  the  following  foianula  as  tlie 
best  for  lawns ;  Three  per  cent,  nitrogen, 
six  to  eight  jier  cent,  phosphoric  .acid, 
and  about  eight  jier  cent,  potash.  There¬ 
fore,  the  fertilizer  you  propose  using  is 
not  far  out  of  the  way.  and  will  an¬ 
swer  very  well.  k. 


Alternating  Corn  and  Potatoes 

I  have  tlu’ce  acres  of  wild  land  grown 
up  to  wild  cherry  ami  sumac.  In  1015 
I  cleared  half  of  this  and  planted  sweet 
corn  and  potatoes,  using  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers.  In  lOlt;  I  planted  the  same, 
planting  the  corn  wliere  the  iiotatoes 
were,  and  the  imtatoes  where  the  corn 
was.  Would  it  pay  to  change  the  corn 
and  potatoes  again?  M  hat  would  be  the 
be.st  fertilizer  to  use?  It  is  almost  im- 


A  MA.v  travi'ling  in  Maine  met  a  mid¬ 
dle-aged  farmer,  who  .said  his  father, 
ninety  years  old,  was  still  on  the  farm 
where  he  was  born.  “Ninety  years  old, 
cliV”  “Yes,  jiop  is  close  to  ninetv.”  “Is 
hi.s_  health  good?”  “Tain’t  much  now. 
He’s  been  complainin’  for  a  few  months 
back.”  “What’s  the  matter  with  him?' 
“I  dunno:  sometimes  I  think  fai-miu’ 
don’t  agree  with  him.” — Western  Chris¬ 
tian  Advocate. 


urpees 


Seeds 


Grow 


R  \Jl  packet  each  of 

the  following:  Vegetables : 

Bean — Fovdhook  Tush  Lima»  the 
fnost  famous  IWwih  Lima. 

Beet — Black  Red  Ball,  rich  color, 
tender,  fine  favor,  earlj*. 

Corn—  Golden  Bantam,  extra  ear¬ 
ly,  hardy,  luscious  and  sweet. 
Lettuce— Brittle  Ice,  large  head, 
crisp  and  mild. 

Radish — Kapid  Red,  quickest 
growing  round  red  radish.  Crisp 
and  solid. 

OC—  buyn  nil  the  above.  Five  col- 
lections  for  $1.00,  mailed  to 
different  nddreBses  if  so  ordered. 
Asa  Compliment  to*  the  Ladies,  wo 
include  with  each  collection^  a  reirular 
10c  packet  of  P'ordhook  Favorite  Asters. 
Burpee's  Annual  for  1917  is  hiRger 
and  briehter  than  ever  before.  204  paKea. 
Thirty  (30)  varietiea  illustrated  in  color  Maiioa  free. 
Write  for  it  today  and  please  mention  this  puhlicatioo. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 
Burpee  Buildings  Philadelphia 


] 

i 


Dreer*s 
Aristocrat 
Sugar  Corn 


A  delicious  extra  early 
variety  which  was  for 
many  yeai-s  controlliai 
h.v  a  prominent  gar¬ 
dener  -n-ho  Cirnishes 
truck  to  the  .aristocrats 
of  Newport,  U.I.  Eorsof 
large  8i7.e  with  broad 
grains  tliat  .allow  of  eus.v 
scoring  with  a  knife 
when  eaten  off  tlio  cob. 

Liberal  Packet 
lO  cents 


DREER’S 
GARDEN  BOOK 


for  1917 


714"16QiestnutSt. 

Philadelphia 


makes  gardening  easy 
for  araateui-s.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  cnltnral  notes 
by  ^jxperts.  2SR  pages, 
colored  plates  and  duo- 
tono plates.  I.istspracti- 
cally  evcrytliing  worth 
growing  in  Vegetables, 
Flowers  and  Plants. 


A  copy  sent  free  if  you 
mention  this  publication. 


CARFF’S 


5000  Bnshols  extra 
selected  and  sure 
to  grow.  Finest 
quality.  201eading 
C  IT  p  varieties.  Highest 
—  "  ■“  ww  yielders.  Best  shoit 
corn.  Wonderful  ensi- 
lagecom.  Also  seed  onts, 
barley,  alfalfa,  timotliy.  Samples  on 
request.  I'llUO  acres.  Write  for  catalog. 

W.  N.  SCABFF  &  SONS,  New  Carlitie,  0. 


Hoffman’s  Seed  Oats 

Unstained  —  not  sprouted  — 'yound— white  — 
weigh  44  to  48  lbs.  per  measured  bushel— un¬ 
dipped.  The  grains  hero  shown  are  the  fa¬ 
mous  “Shadeland  Climax”— a  tree  oats— have 
yielded  100  bushels  per  acre— the  mostattrac- 
tive  oats  shown  at  San  Francisco  Exposition 
—you  never  saw  nicer  oats.  “Shadeland  Cli¬ 
max”  are  early— rust-resistant— do  not  lodge. 
Other  oats  varieties,  both  of  the  “tree”  and 
“side”  type— all  heavy  yielders. 

Hoffman’s  1917  Farm  Seed  Catalog 

offers  seed  for  every  farm  crop  and  tells  how 
to  grow  them.  Specializes  in  Alfalfa,  Soy 
Beans.  Field  Peas,  Seed  Potatoes,  Clovers 
and  Seed  Corn,  for  silago  and  cribbing. 
Hoffman’s  Catalog  is  sent  free  with  oatsaml 
other  samples  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Landlsville,  Lancaster  County.  Pa. 


BUIST’S  GIANT  ZINNIA 

its  mammoth  flo'wers4  to  Cinches  in  diameter  of 
?reat  brilliance  and  wide  range  of  color,  bloom¬ 
ing  continuously  from  July  until  frost,  lend  a 
glory  to  the  garden  not  equalled  even  by  the 
Dahlia.  ^ 

Buist’s  flower  seeds  are  backed  by  an  eighty- 
nine  year  quality  reputation — they  will  not  fall 
you.  Send  for  copy  of  1917  Garden  Guide — it  will 
be  of  much  help  to  you. 

ROBERT  BUlST  COMPANY,  Dept.  E  PHILADELPHIA.  PA 


Seven  Cows 

Kept  One  Year  On  1  Acre 

of  Ross*  Eureka  Corn.  This  corn  yielded 
70  tons  and  800  ibs.  of  best  quality  ensi¬ 
lage  on  one  acre.  Look  for  our  trade¬ 
mark  on  every  package— the  man  holding 
the  stalk  of  corn. 

EUREKA.  CORN 
grows  tallest,  has  most 
leaves— more  ears 

Sudan  Grass— the  latest  forage  crop 
TOWS  7  to  9  feet.  Cattle,  horses 
and  pigs  eat  it  readily.  Produces 
2  or  3  crops  a  year.  Write  for 
big  new  catalog  today,  number 
limited,  quotations  and  list  of 
,our  wonderful  varieties  of  big- 
yielding  corn  and  seeds. 

ROSS  BROS.  CO. 

67  Front  Street  Worcester.  Mass. 


GARDEN 
FIELD  ^ 
FLOWER 


iSEEDS 


Our  Grass  and  Clover  Seeds  are  strong 
In  germination,  and  high  in  purity. 
Samples  sent  free  on  request — test  them 
for  yourself.  "Whether  you  have  a  large 
farm  or  a  small  garden  our  ‘  Pioneer 
Brand”  Seeds  will  help  you  raise  bigger, 
better  crops.  Backed  by  over  60  years’ 
seed-growing  experience. 

Send  for  Big  Catalog  FREE 

Lists  reliable  seeds  for  every  garden  need,  via 
Practical  cultural  directions.  A  good 
garden  helps  wonderfully  to  meet  “the  . 
high  cost  of  living.”  Send  a  postal 
for  your  copy  of  1917  catalog — today. 

The  Page-Philipps  Seed  Co. 

Box  I3Q  Toledo.  Ohio. 


FQTTLER,  FISKE,  RAWSQN  CO. 

the  highest  grade 

W  Hr  l-r  O'  for  the  MARKET  GARDENER 

We  cannot  say  more  for  the  SEEDS  only  “The  Highest  Grade.” 

Our  Seed  Annual  is  made  up  for  the  buyer  who  wants  ^The  Highest 
Grade  Seeds.”  Let  us  mail  you  one  and  you  be  the  judge. 

It  is  useful  as  a  reference  even  if  you  do  not  buy.  Just  mail  us  a  postal, 
we'll  do  the  rest. 

Fottler,  Fiske,  Rawson  Co.  paneuii^Hali^Sre  Boston 


CIANT 


DE  LUE’S  GOIDEN  GIANT 


SWEET  CORN 

The  most  important  horticultural  aquisition  of  recent'years.  Awarded 
the  only  Silver  Medal  ever  Kiven  by  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  for  novelty  and  excellence  in  Sweet  Corn. 


DE  LUE'S  GOLDEN  GIANT  is  the  result  of  eleven  years’  selection  by  Dr. 
Frederick  S.  De  Lue  of  Boston,  Mass.,  from  the  product  of  “Howling  Mob” 
crossed  with  “Golden  Bantam.” 

With  its  12  to  16-rowed  ears  it  gives  nearly  four  times  the  yield  per  acre 
that  the  Golden  Bantam  does  with  its  smaller  8-rowed  ears.  The  stalks 
are  short  and  frequently  produce  two  ears  each 

Its  orange  golden  color  is  richer;  it  is  more  delicious  in  flavor  and  is 
equally  early. 

To  introduce  DE  LUE’S  GOLDEN  GIANT  we  offer  a  limited  quantity  in 
packets  containing  25  kernels  each  at  25  cents  a  packet— not  more  than 
4  packets  to  any  one  customer— postpaid  anywhere  in  the  United  States 

and  possessions. 


BANTAM 


Our  iTO-pnijp.  Aunnal  Catalorf  avfl  Gardener^  Guide, 

.S-'.i)  illi'strutious.  sei-eral  colored  plutes  and.  cidlitral 
(I i rectionn,  trill  be  vmilrxl  on  appUeation. 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  SONS 

New  England's  Leading  Seed  Store  lor  Nearly  100  years 


51  and  52  No.  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Northern  Grown  Alfalfa,  Clover 
and  Grass  Seed  above  99.50%  Pure. 
Field  Peas,  Soy  Beans,  Vetch,  etc. 

^  Qoofl  Hate  bright,  thoroughly  reclean- 
uCCU  Udlo  grain  weighing,  45  lbs. 

and  enormously  productive. 

Cn/tfl  r'nm  stocks,  best  8  varieties. 
JCCU  vUI  11  Jqj  cfQp  or 

the  Silo,  average  germination  above  95  % . 

Seed  Potatoes 

bushel  from  fields  that  were  free  from  blight. 

Dibble's  Farm  Seed  Catalog,  Dibble  s 
New  Book  on  Alfalfa  Culture  and  ten 
samples  Dibble’s  Farm  Seeds — FREE. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

Box  B  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Farms  comprising  nearly  2^00 
aeres  are  Headquarters  for  rarm  Seed*. 
Over  100.000  bushels  in  stock. 


ALFALFA 

AMERICAN  NORTHERN  CROWN 

For  fifteen  years  our  advice  concemini  the  teedjnC 
and  care  of  Alfalfa  meadows,  and  our  seed  for  sowing 
them,  have  been  standard — the  best  that  was  to  be 
had.  The  catalog  tells  how,  and  prices  the  seed, 
not  Turkestan,  “Dwarf  Alfalfa,”  which  we  refuse  to 
handle,  but  the  best  of  American  firewn  seed,  in¬ 
cluding  usually  Montana,  Idaho,  and  the  fireat 
“Dakota  30,”  which  rivale  the  Grimm  itself, 
pni^aa  ras  ra  Next  to  Hansen’s  Siberian, 
UIiIIVIItI  HLrHLrfl  the  greatest  variety  Erown 
in  America.  We  have  the  Eonuine;  also  limited 
amounts  of  the  Siberian. 

CLOVER  and  GRASSES 

No  matter  how  critical  you  are  we  can  please  you. 

WING’S  GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 

Are  grown  for  the  most  critical  trade.  Write  for  fre< 
catalog.  Lists  many  new  and  rare  specialties. 

WiNQ  Seed  Co.,  Box  8S3  Mechanicsburq,  O. 

Tht  House  of  Quality  and  Moderate  Prices. 


Start  right  by  buying 
Eberle’s  seeds,  bulbs  or 
plants.  They  cannot  fail  to 
thrive  under  fair  conditions. 
. .  Our  large  and  varied  stock  con- 

tains  every  variety  worth  growing. 

Eberle’s  1917  Seed  Annual-Free 

I'liis  fulljr  Illustrated  book  is  brimful  of 
liflpful  information  concerning  the 
planting  and  cultivation  of  seeds,  from 
largest  farm  to  smallest  garden. 

Get  your  free  copy— today. 
FREDERICK  W.  EBERLE 
116  S.  Pearl  St..  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Clover  Seed 

Our  high  grades  of  Grass  seeds  are  the  most  care¬ 
fully  selected  and  recleaned.  Highest  in  Purity  and 
Germination.  We  Pay  the  freight.  Catalog  and 
.Siiinpies  Free  if  you  mention  tliis  paper. 

CLICKS  SEED  FARMS,  Smoketown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Dakota  Hardy  A  I  FA  I  PA 

Does  Not  Winter  Kill  /-VL-il 

Our  Disco  Alfalfa  and  Seed  Book  gives  full  information  about 
Dakota  Grimm,  Baltic  and  Registered  Alfalfas.  Sent  free. 

DAKOTA  IMPROVED  SEED  CO. 
807  Lawler  Street  -  -  -  Mitchell,  So.  Dakota 


Sweet  Clover  and  Ky.  Blue  Grass 

Prices  and  Circular  on  re<iuest. 

E.  liarton.  Box  29,  FALMOUTH,  Pendleton  Co..  KENTUCKY 


SAMPLE  OUR  SEED 

Three  earliest  vegetables  in  cultivation  for  10c.  One 
packet  each,  Robinson’s  Earliest  Tomato.  Earliest 
Round  Red  Radish,  Earliest  Lettuce.  10c  to  new 
customers.  Regular  price  30c.  CATALOG  FREE, 

C.  N.  Robinson  &  Bro.t  Dept.5 1,  Baltimoroi/Ad. 


OOD  SEEDS 


GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
If  not  O.  K. — money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  700  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY.Rockford.llL 


IF  you  want  books  on  farming  of 
any  kind  write  us  and  we 
will  quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


Treat  All  Seeds 

— take  .no  chances.  Anyone  can 
apply  Formaldehyde.  It  is  en¬ 
dorsed  hy  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture  as  the  standard  treat¬ 
ment  for  seed  grain  smuts,  potato 
scab  and  black-leg. 

FORMHlDEHynE 

'  Farmer's  Friend 

To  insure  a  full  yield  you  must 
destroy  all  forms  of  smuts,  rust 
and  fungus  growth.  Our  Formal¬ 
dehyde  sold  by  your  dealer  for 
35  cenls  treats  40  bushels  of  seed. 
New  hand  book  just  issued  —  free. 

PERTH  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

100  William  Street  New  York 


Fimm 

GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  qiicstiom): 

How  can  I  have  a  good  garden  with 
least  expense?  How  can  the  wife 
have  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  for 
the  home  table  with  least  labor  ? 

IRON  AGE 

solves  the  garden  labor  problem. 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools— 
stored  in  small  space.  Sows,  cov¬ 
ers,  cultivates,  weeds,  ridges, 
etc.  .better  than  old-time  tools. 
A  woman,  boy  or  girl  can 
push  it  and  do  a  day’s  band- 
work  in  60 
minutes.  38 
combina¬ 
tions,  $3.26 
to  $15.00. 
Write  for 
booklet. 

Bateman  M’f’g  Co.,  Box  2C , , GrerJoch, N. J. 


Our  seeds  are  selected  and  cleaned  to 
boWEKDLESS  and  free  from  dead  grains. 
They  will  go  much  farther  than  ordinary 
flold  seeds,  nearly  always  addi^  enough  to 
the  crop  to  pay  for  themselves.  Samples  and 
catalog  incIuding“How  to  Know  Good  Seeds”  free. 
Write  today.  O.U.SCOXT  &  80.NS  CO.,  40  Ualn  8t.,Uaryavillc,0. 


CLOVER  AND  GRASS  SEEDS 

Selected  carefully  for  Purity  and  Germination. 
Beardless  Harley— SeedOats—SeedCorn.  State 
vour  wants  and  ask  for  Samples.  Catalogue  Prei'. 
The  Eikenberry  Bros.  Co. .Hamilton,  Ohio 

C  cen  nnoil  IMI*ROYEDE\Sir.AGE  AT.SO  MAM. 

OCCU  uunil  MUTII  WHITE  DENT.  Highest  quality. 
Shipped  on  appi'oval.  $1.85  per  bushel.  Sacks  260.  Saiuplo 
and  Circular  free.  W.  K.  llull,  Uechiims  IJlver,  Vu. 


SEED  CORN 


Yellow  flint  type.  Satisfaction 
gtiaranteed.  Circulars  free. 
CIIAS.  TAN.NKIt,  PleasiiitValley.N.Y 


CCCn  PnDN  High  Quality  and  Germination.  Also 

OCCU  UUnii  sensation  oats.  Samples  and  catalog 
free.  THEO.  BUKT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio 

OA  T'  Q  SIBERIAN,  SWEOISH  SELECT,  OHIO  8453 
OHIO  202.  Selections  from  O.  A.  K.  S. 
Write  for  samples.  R.  0.  EVANS  8  SONS,  Venedocia,  0. 

DflTATflCC— Carman, Cobhler.Grecn Mt.,  Norther, Ohio, 
r  U  I  A  I  UlO  Rose,  Six-Weeks.  Others.  C.W.  Foril.Fjihers.N.Y. 

LATEST  MARKET  METHODS  SS'SS/S 

to  grow  and  market  fruit  at  paying  prices.  A 
practical,  handsome  illustrated  monthly.  Trial 
subscription  .3  months  for  10  cts.  Address 
AMERICAN  FRUIT-GROWER,  Box321,  Charlottesville,  \'a. 


SPORICIDE 


SURE 
CURE  FOR 


SMUT 


in  oats.  Simple  to  treat.  Sent  direct  on  trial  where  we  have  no 
agent.  Free  Booklet.  Local  Agents  wanted.  ElstablishedI905. 

SPORICIDE  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Atlanta,  N.Y. 

Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
FreeCatalog!  Shows  you  how  you 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  larijest  Berry  Box  and. 

Basket  Factory  in  the  Country. 

New  Albany  Eax&  Basket  Co.,  Box  111  New  Albany  .IntL 

FRUIT  PACKAGES  Catalog 


Best  quality.  All  styles.  Any  quantity. 

c.  N.  ROBINSON  BRO.,  Oepl.  M  Baltimore.  Md. 


Insure  yourself 
against  accidents  and 
loss  of  life  even  if  it  does 
cost  a  little  more.  There’s 
a  “Berlin”  Ladder  for  every 
purpose — strong,  light,  depend¬ 
able,  low  price.  Write  at  once  for 
facts,  FREE. 

THE  BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 

Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


Rural  Savings  and  Loan  Association 

The  Rural  Savings  and  Loan  Associa¬ 
tion  was  organized  in  December,  1914. 
Its  present  as.sets  are  .$10,5T0.()5.  From 
its  members  it  has  in  installment  shares 
.$4,G9S.5.3 ;  savings  shares  .$374..50 ;  ju¬ 
venile  shares  ,$17.00;  income  shares 
$5,000 ;  aconmulative  prepaid  shares 
$67 ;  (Lvidends  on  shares  $38.47 ;  un¬ 
divided  profits  $.375.15. 

It  loans  its  money  on  first  mortgages 
within  fifty  miles  of  the  central  office  ac¬ 
cording  to  law.  Its  dividend  for  the  year 
1916  was  5.2  per  cent. 

This  association  was  organized  among 
the  emitloyees  of  The  Rurai,  New- 
Yorker.  It  takes  members  from  any¬ 
where,  and  has  already  several  city  and 
country  members  outside  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  force.  It  was  organized  to 
demonstrate  the  advantages  of  the  asso¬ 
ciations  to  encourage  saving  and  wise 
and  conservative  investing,  and  for  the 
puriiose  of  developing  information  and 
ability  in  the  people  who  save  money  to 
take  care  of  it  and  invest  it  for  them¬ 
selves.  This  la.st  is  a  feature  often  over¬ 
looked  hy  saving  and  loan  people,  hut  is 
to  our  mind  probably  the  most  important 
)iart  of  the  whole  influence.  'When  a 
yoting  person  saves  of  his  own  earnings, 
and  takes  a  part  in  the  inve.stment  of 
it  and  draws  its  regular  dividends,  or 
sees  its  profits  accumulating,  no  further 
argument  is  required  to  encourage  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  process.  Having  acquired 
the  experience  in  this  way  when  the  In¬ 
vestor  takes  his  money  to  invest  on  his 
own  individual  account,  he  or  she  has  the 
experience  and  the  confidence  necessary 
to  make  the  right  kind  of  an  investment, 
and  is  pretty  sure  to  avoid  gold  brick 
securities. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— The  woman’s  suffrage 
bill  passed  the  lower  branch  of  the  In¬ 
diana  I>egislature  Feb.  22.  It  previously 
had  been  passed  by  the  Senate  and  now 
goes  to  Gov.  Goodrich.  The  bill  gives 
women  the  right  to  vote  for  I’residential 
electors  and  practically  all  State  officers 
except  governor  and  sceretary  of  state. 

Woman  suffrage  advocates  in  Maine 
Feb.  22  won  a  fight  of  nearly  40  years  for 
submission  of  the  suffrage  question  to 
popular  vote.  The  Senate,  acting  in  con¬ 
currence  with  the  House,  passed  unani¬ 
mously  a  resolution  providing  for  a  spe¬ 
cial  election  on  September  10  to  act  on 
the  adoption  of  a  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  granting  suffrage  to  women.  Maine 
is  the  second  '^ttite  in  New  England  to 
adojit  a  referendum  on  the  question, 
Massachusetts  defeated  the  proposal  in 
19L5. 

Numerous  incendiary  fires  at  New 
Rritaiu,  Conn.,  Feb.  22,  caused  a  general 
panic,  and  the  city  was  put  under  militia 
guard. 

Thirteen  persons  are  known  to  have 
lost  their  lives  and  more  thtin  100  have 
been  i-eported  injured  in  a  serio.s  of  tor¬ 
nadoes  that  swept  parts  of  Alabama, 
Georgia  and  Mississippi  Feb.  2.3.  The 
most  serious  loss  of  life  was  in  middle 
Alabama.  Seven  persons  were  killed  in 
the  Hollins-Midway,  Stewtirtsville  sec¬ 
tion  of  -41abama,  and  at  Whitsett,  Ala., 
four  negroes  were  killed 

A  cargo  of  sugar  being  shipped  'to  the 
Allies  was  destroyed  Feb.  26  when  a  fire 
started  in  Hold  No.  1  of  the  trtimp  stetim- 
ship  Raysura,  owned  by  the  Bay  Steam¬ 
ship  Company,  of  London,  which  was  be¬ 
ing  loaded  at  a  Brooklyn,  N.  Y'..  pier. 
The  damage  to  the  cargo  was  $100,000 
and  to  the  stetunship  ,$10,000. 

An  avalanche  .swept  down  on  the  build¬ 
ings  pf  the  North  Star  mine,  twelvejniles 
northoiist  of  Halley,  Idaho,  Feb.  2.5.  de¬ 
molishing  the  eomiiressor  house,  v’jtre- 
honse  and  bunk  lumse,  smothering  and 
crushing  the  slee))ing  men  in  the  snow 
tind  debris.  Fifteen  were  killed  and  as 
many  injured. 

Common  law  marritiges.  thousands  of 
which  have  been  contracted  in  this  State 
since  lf)07,  when  the  statutory  iirohibi- 
tion  against  them  was  erased  from  the 
dome.stic  rehitions  law.  were  validated  by 
it  decision  of  tlie  Court  of  Aitpetils  Feb. 
27.  T'his  stinelion  of  unions  entered  into 
without  formtil  ceremony  arose  frorn^  a 
workmen’s  com))('ns!ition  case  in  which 
,$6.92  a  week  wtis  awarded  a  widow  for 
the  mtiintcntincc  of  herself  and  her  chil¬ 
dren.  The  insurance  carrier  objected  to 
the  iiw.ard  on  the  ground  that  the  womtin, 
Anna  Zciglcr,  wtis  the  common  law  wife 
of  John  Zcigler,  for  whose  death  the 
compensation  was  awarded.  The  Court 
of  Appeals  sustained  the  award,  at  the 
same  time  giving  its  verdict  upon  com¬ 
mon  law  marriages. 

An  express  triiin  on  the  I’ennsylvania 
Railroad  was  wrecked  at  Mt.  T^nion,  Pa., 
Feb.  27,  causing  the  death  of  21  persons. 
A  freight  train  crashed  into  the  express 
in  a  heavy  fog. 

FARM  AND  GARDTON. — A  i-emarka- 
ble  expansion  in  the  American  potash  in¬ 
dustry  has  resulted  fi'om  efforts  to  make 
the  Fnited  State  independent  of  foreign 


sources  for  the  potash  used  in  munitions 
and  for  other  purposes.  Although  the 
boom  did  not  get  under  way  until  late 
in  1916  production  during  the  calendar 
year  reached  a  value  ten  times  as  great 
as  that  of  1915.  The  1916  production  is 
estimated  in  a  preliminary  report  pub¬ 
lished  Feb.  22  by  the  Geological  Survey 
at  10,000  tons,  with  a  value  of  $3,5(X).- 
000.  The  estimate  is  based  on  incom¬ 
plete  returns,  which  to  date  have  ac¬ 
counted  for  8.8.30  tons.  In  1917,  the  re¬ 
port  says,  with  the  boom  in  full  swing  a 
much  greater  total  will  be  shown.  Of  the 
8.830  tons  reported  5,750  ^vas  produced 
from  mineral  and  .3,080  from  organic 
sources.  Natural  salts  and  brines  yielded 
3,850  tons,  alnnite  and  silicate  rocks, 
1,900  tons ;  kelp,  1,110  tons ;  pearlash. 
200  tons,  and  miscellaneous  industrial 
wastes,  1,7.50  tons. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  .Jersey 
Association  of  Nurserymen  was  held  at 
New  Brunswick,  N.  .T.,  on  Feb.  14.  The 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
coming  year :  Presidient,  Carl  H.  Flemer, 
Springfield,  N.  ,J. ;  vice-president,  .T.  D. 
Eisele,  Riverton,  N.  .7. ;  secretary  ami 
treasurer,  A.  F.  Meisky,  Elizabeth,  N.  .1. 
Dr.  Perley  Spaulding  from  the  Forest 
Pathology  Laboratorj%  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  gave  a  very  interesting  il¬ 
lustrated  lecture  on  the  blister  rust  of  the 
pine.  Addresses  were  akso  made  by  Dr. 
Thps.  .7.  Head'lee  on  insecticides  and  spray¬ 
ing.  There  was  an  address  by  Dr.  Mel  T. 
Cook  on  diseases  on  different  kinds  of 
nursery  stock  and  greenhouse  plants. 

Senator  Robinson,  of  the  N'Cw  York 
Legislature,  has  a  bill  to  destroy  roving 
cats.  All  cats  must  wear  a  license  tag, 
the  cost  of  which  is  35  cents.  Twenty- 
five  cents  of  this  sum  is  to  belong  to  the 
county,  city  or  town  i.ssuing  the  license. 
I’lie  10-cent  fee  for  issuing  the  license  is 
to  go  to  the  State,  the  clerk  retaining  two 
cents  as  his  share  of  the  fee.  Any  one  is 
permitted  to  kill  an  unlicensed  cat  “with¬ 
out  civil  or  ci'iminal  liability.”  The  bill 
has  the  backing  of  sportsmen,  who  state 
that  roving  and  semi-wild  cats  kill  game 
birds  and  small  animals  365  days  in  the 
year. 

5YASHINGTON.— The  anny  appro 
priatiou  bill,  carrying  about  $250, 000, 000, 
was  passed  by  the  House  Ft'b.  22  without 
a  record  vote.  An  attempt  to  add  univer¬ 
sal  training  legislation  was  defeated  on  a 
point  of  order.  In  the  Senate  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  attach  as  an  amendment 
either  the  universal  service  bill,  already 
favorably  reported  by  the  Senate  Military 
Committee,  or  the  measure  just  completed 
by  the  General  Staff.  During  the  closing 
hours  of  the  debate  in  the  House  the  ap¬ 
propriation  for  arming  and  equipping  the 
National  Guard  was  increased  from  $4.- 
000.000  to  $7,000,000.  The  ttniverstil 
military  service  bill  prepared  by  the  Army 
"War  College,  and  which  will  bo  consider<>d 
by  Congress,  was  made  public  Feb.  23. 
It  provides  for  the  creation  and  training 
of  a  Federal  army  in  time  of  peace  by 
calling  each  year,  with  proscribed  exceit- 
tions,  all  able-bodied  male  citizens  in  their 
nineteenth  year  for  11  months’  continuous 
training,  to  be  followed  by  two  annual 
repetition  courses  of  two  weeks  each.  It 
provides  for  the  expansion  of  the  number 
of  regular  tirmy  officers  and  proposF's  that 
Stiite  militiiis  he  absorbed  by  the  Federal 
army,  although  it  is  recognized  that  some 
provision  must  be  mtide  for  the  States 
until  they  have  organized  forces  of  con¬ 
stabulary  or  some  other  power  to  prevent 
domestic  disorder.  For  this  retison  it  is 
proposed  to  continue  the  fiiitnicial  support 
provided  by  the  so-called  Dick  bill  as 
amended  prior  to  the  iiassage  of  the  na¬ 
tional  defence  act  of  June  3,  1916.  The 
"War  College  plan  to  call  to  the  colors 
men  of  19  years  would  provide,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated.  500.000  men  each  year.  The  pltiii 
could  he  'easily  elaborated  to  meet  itres- 
ent  emergency  coitditions  by  calling  re¬ 
cruits  of  20.  21,  etc.,  thereby  raising  the 
number  by  500.000  with  each  new  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  age  limit. 

Feb.  26  the  so-called  flood  reclamation 
bill,  regarded  as  a  “pork”  measure,  was 
passed  by  the  Senate.  It  had  previously 
pas.sed  the  House.  The  hill  carries  $45,- 
000,000  approximately  for  “control  of  the 
floods  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  the 
Sacramento  River  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.”  If  the  bill  becomes  a  law  it  will 
reclaim  largely  at  the  expense  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  treasury  16,000.000  acres  of  Missis” 
sippi  land  held  bj’  private  owners,  net¬ 
ting  them  a  large  fortune.  Syndicates 
which  have  acquired  these  swamp  lands 
in  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley,  and  will 
have  the  lands  improved  and  enhanced  in 
A’alue  by  Government  aid  are  among  thv 
chief  beneficiaries  of  it.  The  bill  author¬ 
izes  the  expenditure  of  .$10,000,000  each 
fiscal  year  up  to  a  tottil  of  $4.5,000.000 
“for  controlling  the  floods  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  and  continuing  its  improve¬ 
ment  from  the  head  of  the  passes  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  River.” 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  New 
Y’ork  City,  May  2. 

Holstein-Friesiau  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Worcester,  Mass..  .Tune  6. 

American  Seed  Trade  Association,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.,  June  19  to  21. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
forty-second  annual  meeting,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa..  .June  27-29. 

Society  of  American  Florists  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Horticulturists.  New  York  City, 
August  21-23. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
September  10-15. 
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A  40-Year  Gar 


Yet  Not  Strong  Enough 


A  New  Standard 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  we  announce 
in  the  Mitchell  100  per  cent  over-strength. 
That  is,  twice  the  needed  strength  in  every 
vital  part. 

Under  our  former  standards  the  margin 
of  safety  was  figured  at  50  per  cent.  And 
that  was  considered  extreme. 

Two  Mitchell  cars,  built  under  old  stand¬ 
ards,  have  already  exceeded  200,000  miles 
each,  or  40  years  of  ordinary  service.  Seven 
cars  that  we  know  of  have  averaged  over 
175,000  miles  each. 

Then  why  this  doubled  standard? 

For  a  Lifetime  Car 

The  object  is  a  lifetime  car. 

We  feel  that  the  Mitchell  is  standardized. 
Neither  type  nor  style  is  likely  to  greatly 
change.  So  our  entire  plant  has  been 
equipped  to  produce  this  one  type  eco¬ 
nomically. 

John  W.  Bate,  our  efficiency  engineer, 
spent  a  year  in  Europe  just  before  the  war. 
He  consulted  with  engineers  there.  They 
were  aiming  at  double  strength,  based  on 
European  roads. 

Since  then,  part  by  part,  he  has  brought 
the  Mitchell  to  a  like  standard,  based  on 
American  roads. 

What  About  Lightness? 

For  years  the  talk  has  been  lightness. 
That  is  a  good  principle  but  a  bad  fetish. 
We  believe  that  it  went  too  far. 

With  present  steel  prices,  a  too-light 
car  means  a  big  saving.  So  there  is  rea¬ 
son  to  defend  it. 

John  W.  Bate  has  not  sacrificed  light¬ 
ness  where  other  methods  could  prevent 


it.  Steering  parts,  axles,  bearings  etc., 
are  made  oversize.  But  most  of  this 
100  per  cent  over-strength  comes  through 
costly  steel. 

Over  440  parts  in  the  Mitchell  are  now 
made  of  toughened  steel.  All  parts  which 
get  a  major  strain  are  made  of  Chrome- 
Vanadium.  We  pay  for  steel  used  in  the 
Mitchell  as  high  as  15  cents  per  pound. 

How  Do  We  Know? 

Mr.  Bate  has  worn  out  fifty  cars  in 
proving  needed  strength.  He  has  tests  for 
each  important  part  to  prove  the  double 
strength. 

Every  gear  is  tested.  One  gear  in  each 
hundred  is  crushed,  to  prove  that  the  teeth 
will  stand  50,000  pounds. 

Steel  is  made  to  formula.  Then  it  is 
analyzed.  And  every  part  made  from  it 
must  pass  tests  for  strength. 


We  do  not  know,  and  may  never  know, 
how  long  a  Mitchell  car  will  last.  But  we 
do  know  its  comparative  endurance. 


TWO  SIZES 

roomy,  7-passenger  Six, 
i  lllLlieu  with  127-inch  wheelbase.  A 

high-speed,  economical,  48-horsepower 
motor.  Disappearing  extra  seats  and  31 
extra  features  included. 


Price  SI 460,  f.  o.  b.  Racine. 


MitchellJunior 

with  120-inch  wheelbase.  A  40-horse¬ 
power  motor— X-inch  smaller  bore  than 
larger  Mitchell. 

Price  $1150,  f.  o.  b.  Racine. 


Also  all  styles  of  enclosed  and  convert¬ 
ible  bodies.  Also  demountable  tops. 


And  we  know  that  parts  where  weakness 
generally  shows  seem  all-enduring  in  Mit¬ 
chells.  For  instance,  springs.  Bate  canti¬ 
lever  springs,  with  this  double  strength, 
have  been  used  two  years  in  Mitchells. 
And  not  one  leaf  of  one  spring  yet  has 
broken. 

Other  Mitchell  Extras 

The  Mitchell  has  now  31  extra  features 
which  nearly  all  cars  omit.  They  are  fea¬ 
tures  which  cost  us,  on  this  year’s  output, 
about  $4,000,000. 

This  year  it  has  many  added  luxuries. 
We  are  saving  vast  sums  in  our  new  body 
plant.  Out  of  that  saving  we  have  added  24 
per  cent  to  the  cost  of  finish,  upholstery 
and  trimming.  The  latest  Mitchells  are 
models  of  luxury. 

All  these  extras,  including  over-strength, 
are  paid  for  by  factory  savings.  They  result 
from  the  fact  that  John  W.  Bate’s  methods 
have  cut  our  factory  costs  in  two.  They 
represent,  in  extra  value,  what  other 
methods  waste. 

Go  see  these  extras.  Learn  what  they 
mean  to  you.  When  you  buy  a  car  for 
years  to  come  you  will  want  the  car  that 
gives  them. 

Also  An  $1150  Six 

Note  that  this  year — to  meet  a  wide 
demand — we  bring  out  Mitchell  Junior. 
A  slightly  smaller  motor — a  little  shorter 
car.  And  a  lower  price  than  the  7-passen¬ 
ger  Mitchell.  But  more  powerful  and 
roomy  than  most  5-passenger  cars.  So 
men  can  get  the  Mitchell  now  in  either 
size  they  want. 

MITCHELL  MOTORS  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Boston  Produce  Markets 


BXrYERS  HESITATE. 

The  month  came  in  like  a  lamb  in  more 
ways  than  one.  After  the  jirice  boom  in 
the  i)roduce  markets  of  last  month,  fol¬ 
lowed  a  swift  downward  turn,  and,  along 
the  early  days  of  this  month,  a  time  of 
quiet  and  hesitation.  At  top  prices  every¬ 
body  seemed  to  be  scrambling  after  the 
goods,  to  make  sure  of  a  supply  before 
they  went  still  higher.  But  after  the 
turn,  average  buyers  hesitated,  waiting  to 
see  how  low  the  market  would  go,  and  ex¬ 
pecting  to  buy  at  the  bottom.  “They 
won’t  buy,”  was  the  general  complaint  of 
dealers  not  only  in  such  specialties  as  po¬ 
tatoes.  onions  and  cabbages,  but  even  in 
quieter  lines  like  apples,  butter,  poultry 
and  eggs,*  and  this  reluctant  feeling  is 
still  held  responsible  for  much  of  the 
slowness  in  movement  of  produce.  “The 
time  to  buy  is  when  nobody  wants  to  do 
it,’’  commented  a  shrewd  North  Market 
street  i)roduce  broker.  “Now  and  then  a 
man  has  neiwe  enough  to  do  that  very 
thing  on  a  large  scale.  For  instance,  one 
large  buyer  used  to  come  into  the  poul¬ 
try  market  along  Christmas  or  Thanks¬ 
giving  whenever  there  was  a  slump,  and 
buy  .oO  to  2()0  tons  at  less  than  cost,  and 
he  made  money.  Some  were  buying  heav¬ 
ily  on  the  slump  of  last  week,  when 
onions  were  ofi’  ,$4  to  .$,5  from  the  top  and 
potatoes  $1  a  bushel  from  the  high  point. 
The  wise  ones  were  not  rushing  to  buy  at 
the  top  and  not  waiting  for  the  bottom.” 
“The  rea.son  for  the  slump,”  asserted  a 
large  CliTiton  street  dealer,  “was  that  the 
high,  prices  checked  buying  in  almost  every¬ 
thing.  People  bought  less  or  used  sub¬ 
stitutes.  But  they  wouldn’t  keep  that  up 
long.  Lower  prices  started  them  buying 
again,  and  now  prices  should  tend  to 
move  up  .again  in  lines  where  there  is  a 
real  shortage.” 


barrel  fruit  sells  around  to  .$.”>.25, 
while  the  boxes  range  from  7.5c  to  .$1..50. 
See  this  barrel  that  came  by  the  B.angor 
boat.  The  fruit  was  soft  when  packed 
and  stayed  packed  a  long  time,  and  it’s 
rotten  and  mushy  around  the  edges.  T 
wish  I  could  get  ,$2  for  it,  but  I  would 
take  most  any  offei.”  Russets.  St.-irks. 
Rome,  Ben  Davis  range  not  far  either 
side  of  t)ne  lot  of  very  large,  bright 
Rus.sets.  however,  was  held  at  ,$.5.  Cran¬ 
berries  are  still  draggy  at  .$-4  to  .$•>.  and 
nobody  seems  to  have  any  hope  for  them. 

nUTTER  MARKET  WEAK. 

While  butter  has  sagged  off  in  price 
a  little,  there  is  no  apparent  pressure 
to  sell  and  the  tone  of  the  market  does 
not  seem  weak.  Sa’d  Chas.  Stone  Si 
Co. :  “The  market  has  declined  a  <  ent 
from  recent  price,  in  sympathy  with  the 
drop  of  three  or  four  cents  in  New  Yt>rk 
market.  It  did  not  go  so  high  and  did 
not  lose  as  much.  .Some  little  fresh  but¬ 
ter  is  coming  from  the  West,  and  it  is 
needed.  Storage  stock  in  Boston  is  only 
55,000  packages,  and  would  be  all  gone 
in  four  or  five  weeks  at  the  rate  it  is 
now  being  withdrawn.  Some  predict 
a  tight  pinch  around  Faster.  But  there 
is  no  speculative  demand.  Most  .sales 
go  right  into  consumption,  which  is  the 
best  thing  for  the  market.  Train  .ser¬ 
vice  has  been  poor  and  has  kept  back 
western  sui)plies.  Cheese  has  been  the 
firm  feature  of  the  dairy  market,  selling 
at  26c,  although  only  a  little  space  can 
be  had  for  export.  'The  cabled  Liverpool 
price  of  ,“140  offers  a  good  margin  for 
profit  if  the  cheese  can  be  sent  over.” 

EGGS  DECLINE  SHARPLY. 

After  the  first  sharp  decline  of  the 
sea.son.  the  egg  market  has  been  unset¬ 
tled.  Talk  of  large  .shipments  on  the 
way  and  of  increasing  nearby  produc¬ 
tion  has  made  buyers  cautiou.s.  Hennery 
eggs  keep  fairly  well  cleai-ed  up  and 
price  has  held  close  to  40c,  but  receivers 


of  western  eggs  have  had  to  cut  that 
price  by  2  to  5c  to  effect  clearance.  All 
leading  grades  are  off  about  10c  from 
recent  price  levels. 

SLOW  TRADE  IN  POULTRY. 

Dealers  quote  prices  mostly  unchanged, 
but  all  complain  of  difficulty  in  selling 
out.  and  unless  demand  and  weather  con¬ 
ditions  improve,  lower  prices  would  seem 
in  order.  S.  L.  Burr  &  Co.  comment  as 
follows:  “Poultry  .sells  slowly,  both  live 
and  dre.ssed.  Consumptive  demand  is  be¬ 
ing  checked  by  high  prices,  lave  fowls 
.‘ire  21  to  22c  and  dressed  2.”  to  26c. 
Nearly  all  chickens  are  coming  dressed 
at  28  to  .”,Oc  foi‘  large  and  2.”,  to  26c 
for  medium.  The.se  are  late  hatched 
birds  and  soft  meated.  Early  hatched 
birds  would  be  staggv  and  bring  about 
20c.” 

LIVESTOCK  IN  ^rODER.^.TE  DEMAND. 

Easier  prices  for  most  lines  of  fresh 
meat  have  been  reflected  in  a  lower  av¬ 
erage  of  prices  at  Brighton  on  live  stock. 
Calves  are  off  about  one  cent  per  i»ound, 
and  even  the  best  sell  at  11^/^  to  12c.  with 
jioorer  lots  at  10  to  11c.  Fair  to  choice 
dressed  veal  is  15  to  10c  in  lioston. 
Light  receipts  of  lambs  hold  at  10  to 
12c  and  sheep  at  S  to  10c.  Hogs  sell 
around  18c.  but  grade  averages  rather 
poor.  Country  dressed  hogs  are  16c  in 
Boston.  Choice  steers  and  oxen  bring 
0  to  lOc,  and  lower  grades  6  to  8c.  Com¬ 
mon  cows  are  4  to  .5c.  showing  quite  a 
decline  for  the  time  being.  Milch  cows 
sell  slowly  at  the  wide  range  of  .$40  to 
.$125,  but  the  high  priced  ones  are  the 
first  sold  as  a  rule.  Fairly  heavy  milk¬ 
ers  are  offered  around  .$75. 

HAY  SUPPLIES  SEEM  LIBERAL. 

About  the  only  hope  of  the  Boston  hay 
market  seems  to  lie  in  the  occasional 
freight  embargoes  which  jiermit  dealers 
to  work  off  the  surplus  stock.  But  late¬ 
ly  so  much  hay  has  been  coming  or  been 


reported  ready  to  ship  that  dealers  are 
wondering  whether  the  market  will  hold 
through  the  season.  Said  a  very  large 
receiver:  “Hay  is  about  the  only  cheap 
thing.  The  market  .seems  to  be  filling  up 
despite  the  embargoes.  IVe  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  get  shipments  from  west  of  Buf¬ 
falo,  Michigan  and  Indiana  hay.  also 
Canadian  hay.  We  see  no  indication  of 
higher  prices  on  this  crop,  but  rather 
lower  prices  if  the  next  crop  should 
Iiromise  well.  We  have  farmers  here 
every  week  from  Northern  New  England 
and  New  York  State,  and  we  tell  them 
that  the  time  to  sell  is  now.  Often  they 
can  net  more  to  sell  loose  hay  in  their 
local  market,  but  they  should  sell  some¬ 
how.  A  great  deal  of  hay  will  have  to 
be  carried  over  at  best.”  g.  b.  f. 


I  looked  at  various  pear  trees  to-day 
(Feb.  10)  but  could  not  find  one  live  bml. 

Centre  Co.,  Pa.  f.  w. 

Oeneral  farming  is  what  the  farmers 
are  engaged  in  here,  but  the  crops,  save 
the  hay  crop,  were  rather  .short.  Potatoes 
almost  a  failure.  Hay  was  a  heav.v  croii. 
and  saved  in  good  condition,  but  dull  sale 
at  .$0  to  $10  per  ton,  the  buyer  to  do  the 
baling,  on  account  of  car  shortage  for 
.shipping.  Wheat,  $1.60  per  bu. ;  oat.s. 
55c ;  rye,  8,5c :  clover  seed.  $S..50  to  ,$9 ; 
Timothy  seed,  .$2..50  to  .$3 ;  ear  corn,  .$1..88 
to  $1.35  per  cwt. ;  separated  cream.  39o 
per  lb.,  delivered  ;  hogs  on  foot,  11c  to  12o 
per  lb. :  hogs,  dressed,  14e  per  lb. ;  cattle 
(fat),  7c  to  Sc;  good  milch  cows  sell  at 
sales  on  nine-months’  time,  $50  to  $100. 
Horses  at  same  sales  and  terras  from  $40 
for  plugs,  to  $200  for  good  1,400-lb.  to 
1.600-lb.  animals.  Sheep,  .$8  to  $12  per 
head  ;  stock  cattle  scarce.  Buying  prices : 
Flour.  .$9.80  to  $10  per  bbl. ;  bran,  shorts, 
mill  feed,  chopped  corn  meal,  all  close  to 
$2  per  cwt.,  according  tpiantity  to  be  pur¬ 
chased.  eggs,  ,32c  per  doz. ;  butter.  32c 
I»er  lb.  R.  c. 

Allen  Co.,  Ind. 


POTATO  HOLDERS  CONFIDENT. 

The  erratic  action  of  the  potato  mar¬ 
ket  of  late  does  not  seem  to  have  upset 
the  confidence  of  those  who  hold  them. 

It  was  a  matter  of  common  remai’k  when 
potatoes  were  at  their  recent  lowest  that 
while  they  might  be  quoted  so-and-so.  it 
was  hard  to  find  many  offered  at  an.v- 
where  near  the  price,  suggesting  that 
many  holders  simply  stuck  by  their  guns 
and  waited.  When  the  retail  price  went 
above  $1  a  peck  the  effect  on  demand  was 
surprising.  A  potatoless  diet  became 
quite  a  fad  even  among  well-to-do  people 
and  there  was  much  talk  of  rice,  corn 
meal  and  other  substitutes.  “They  will 
eat  such  things  while  the  novelty  lasts,” 
said  Ileald  &  Co.,  “but  not  for  long.  A 
good  many  were  scared  out  of  the  market 
by  high  price.s.  but  they  are  coming  back,  . 
.lust  now  there  are  few  buyers,  few  offer¬ 
ings  and  no  close  price.  Some  talk  of 
$2..50  by  the  carload,  but  they  don’t  get 
the  potatoes,  and  $.3  is  nearer  the  real 
price.  We  look  for  further  recovery  of 
the  market  and  think  the  season  will  go 
out  short.’’  According  to  R.  IM.  Mc- 
Latchy  &  Co.,  “offerings  are  light  and 
orders  hard  to  fill  at  quoted  prices.  West¬ 
ern  and  New  Y’'ork  people  have  been  buy¬ 
ing  heavily  for  cash.  Higher  prices  should 
rule  befoi-e  long.”  “Prices  moved  very 
high.”  commented  E.  M.  Ely,  “and  con¬ 
sumers  dropped  off,  causing  prices  to  de¬ 
cline  fully  $1.  The  supply  is  not  exces¬ 
sive  and  the  market  should  recover  grad¬ 
ually.  Quality  is  generally  excellent. 
Car  shortage  continues  to  cause  trouble.” 
The  market  may  be  quoted  around  $.3  in 
bulk  at  the  yards,  but  conditions  are  un¬ 
settled. 

VEGETABLE  TRADE  QUIET. 

Onions  liavo  been  the  main  actors,  and 
the  rest  of  the  list  has  seemed  like  on¬ 
lookers.  When  onions  reached  their  ex-  . 
treme  prices,  heav.v  shipments  were  attract¬ 
ed  from  country  storehouses  and  the 
A’alues  tumbled  one-third.  Certain  dealers 
who  had  refu.Skd  actual  offers  of  $12  per 
bag  found  themselves  facing  an  $8  to  $10 
market.  They  naturall.v  hesitated  to  sell, 
while  buyers  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  take 
hold.  Then  the  onion  trade  became  as 
quiet  as  the  rest  of  the  market,  while  the 
holders  are  trying  to  figure  out  whether 
the  public  wants  onions  badly  enough  to 
pay  big  prices  for  the  small  remnant  of 
the  crop.  The  damage  to  the  Southern 
crop  has,  of  course,  strengthened  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  holders.  Beets,  carrots  and  par¬ 
snips  continue  to  sell  around  .$2  per  box. 
('abbage  holds  at  $8  to  .$9  per  barrel  and 
turnips  at  $3  per  bag.  Hothouse  stuff 
has  been  higher  ever  since  the  Southern 
freeze,  and  is  about  the  brightest  spot  in 
the  market,  with  lettuce  at  $1.25  to  .$1..50 
per  box,  choice  cucumbers  .$10,  radishes 
$1.75,  parsley  $3.  Hothouse  tomatoes 
are  50c  per  lb. ;  white  mushrooms,  40c. 

APPLES  DULL,  BUT  VALUES  FIRM. 

Ivcss  boomed  than  many  other  lines  of 
produce,  apples  suffered  correspondingly 
less  in  the  slump.  In  fact  most  dealers 
kept  their  prices  for  fancy  fruit,  which 
has  been  vei’y  scarce,  and  for  other 
grades,  too,  unless  accumulation  of  stock 
forced  concessions.  “It’s  a  dull  market,” 
said  Hall  &  Cole,  “prices  hold  steady  so 
far,  but  they  won’t  buy.  We  look  for  im¬ 
provement  as  soon  as  the  general  scare 
about  high  prices  is  over.  We  have 
watched  fancy  Baldwins  creep  up  fi’om 
,$4  to  $5  or  $5. .50,  and  we  think  the  scar¬ 
city  justifies  this  level.  See  this  barrel 
with  bright,  clear  red  color.  There  are 
only  a  few  like  that  this  year,  and  we  can 
get  $5.50,  This  box  of  brilliant  red  Bald- 
Avins  is  worth  $2.25.  But  most  of  the 
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Overland 

Cars 


Dependable 
Spark  Plugs 

All  Overland  and  Willys-Knight 
cars  are  factory  equipped  with 
-Champion  Dependable  Spark 
Plugs. 

For  no  other  plug  meets  the 
needs  of  these  motors  so  efficiently 
— so  unfailingly. 


Champions  are  most  carefully 
and  scientifically  built.  Their  con¬ 
struction  is  guided  by  the  most 
exhaustive  laboratory  tests. 


Champion  porcelains  are  pro¬ 
tected  against  the  constant  ham¬ 
mering  of  the  cylinder  explosions 
by  patented  asbestos  cushioned 
copper  gaskets.  The  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  do  not  weaken  or 
crack  them. 


There  is  a  Champion  Spark  Plug 
especially  designed  for  every  type 
of  automobile,  tractor  and  station¬ 
ary  gas  engine. 


are  equipped  with  the 
Champion  Heavy  Stone  . 
Plug. 

Price,  $1.25 


are  equipped  with  the 
Champion  Special  Over¬ 
land  “0”  Plug. 

Price,  $1.00 


The  name  “CHAMPION”  is  on 
the  porcelain.  Look  for  it. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company 

Toledo,  Ohio 


The  Everbearing  Strawberry 
Part  II. 
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Conditions  Requirkd. — We  believe 
Superb  does  its  best  for  fruit  on  rather 
light,  sandy  soil,  a  trifle  moist  and  not  too 
rich.  If  grown  on  rich  soil  they  will  run 
to  plants  and  give  fewer  berries.  If 
planted  in  late  Spring  there  is  more  of  a 
tendenc.v  to  produce  fruit  and  not  so 
many  plants,  sometimes  none  at  all.  I 
do  not  believe  it  pays  to  remoA’e  any  ex¬ 
cept  the  fir.st  blossoms  so  plants  will  root 
well.  To  be  most  profitable  there  should 
be  a  nearby  market  where  long  shipment 
is  unnecessary.  This  is  an  important 
point  because  these  berries  are  picked  in 
warm  weather.  We  find  there  is  a  de¬ 
mand  for  these  Fall  berries  at  fair  prices 
even  during  the  height  of  the  peach,  can¬ 
taloupe  and  melon  season.  Those  who 
enjoy  eating  strawberries  will  buy  them 
at  any  time  of  the  year. 

Planning  For  Market. — The  man 
who  plans  to  mal  the  bulk  of  his  profits 
from  the  sale  of  Fall  fruit  should  be 
close  to  a  good  market  whei’e  he  can  get 
the  fruit  to  the  consumer  in  good 
shape.  During  the  month  of  Au¬ 
gust  berries  will  not  stand  long  dis¬ 
tance  shipments  by  i-ail.  The  Superb  Is 
a  heavy  Spring  yielder,  but  does  not 
produce  an  extra  large  Fall  crop.  The 
berries  that  are  produced,  though,  are 
large.  We  pay  2^c  a  quai-t  for  having 
the  Fall  crop  picked.  We  have  not  had 
any  $1,000  an  acre  yield,  -  either  have  we 
failed  once  during  the  five  Summers  we 
have  had  Superb  to  more  than  pay  the 
expense  of  setting  and  caring  for  the  bed 
from  fruit  .sold  the  same  season  plants 
wei-e  set.  All  w’e  got  after  that  from 
either  plants  or  fruit  was  clear  gain. 

Hill  Culture. — Where  Superb  plants 
are  kept  in  hills  some  moi*e  fruit  is  pro¬ 
duced  the  first  Summer  (but  not  enough 
more,  in  my  opinion,  to  pay  for  the  extra 
work)  than  if  runners  were  allowed  to 
form,  and  the  plants  will  do  better  the 
second  year  if  kept  in  hills.  In  matted 
rows  the  Fall  crop  the  second  season  is 
not  much.  The  second  Spring  croij  though 
is  all  right.  The  chief  fault  of  Superb  is 
its  dark  color  w'hen  over-ripe.  This  is 
not  noticeable  in  the  Fall  crop,  and  not 
bad  in  the  Spring  cnm  unless  one  gets  be¬ 
hind  with  the  picks®!.  The  fruit  re¬ 
sembles  Chesapeake  and  under  favorable 
conditions  the  yield  is  tremendous. 

Early  and  Late  Crops. — The  com-  i 


niercial  grower  who  sets  Superb  will  not 
depend  on  the  Fall  crop  for  his  main 
crop.  lie  will  take  the  berries  he  does 
get  in  the  Fall  as  an  extra  and  depend  on 
the  Spring  crop  for  his  main  profit.  If 
handled  the  same  as  Gandy  or  other  stan¬ 
dard  sorts  he  should  get  at  least  l.tKX) 
(piarts  per  acre  the  first  season  set. 
Gandy  would  give  none.  The  first  season 
set  Superb  bears  only  on  parent  plants  and 
first  runners.  The  following  Spring  it 
hears  on  all  plants,  just  as  do  common 
.sorts.  The  remarkable  point  about  this 
berry  is  that  after  having  produced  fruit 
the  preceding  Fall  it  will  outyield,  in  the 
Spring  crop,  the  common  sorts  which  did 
not  bear  at  all  the  first  Summer. 

The  Progressive. — Progressive  is  an 
altogether  different  type  of  berry.  We 
secured  our  first  plants  of  this  variety  in 
when  the  price  was  .$75  a  thousand. 
We  planted  these  on  high  ground  that 
seemed  to  suit  Superb  best,  but  were 
disappointed  in  the  results.  Next  year 
we  planted  more,  but  divided  them.  Part 
were  set  on  high  ground  and  the  rest  on 
low,  rich-  sand.v  loam  that  kept  moist 
throughout  the  season.  The  result  was 
amazing,  fl'liose  on  high  ground  failed 
again,  l)ut  the  others  did  far  better  than 
we  thought  possible.  They  simply  pro¬ 
duced  fruit  all  Summer  long,  and  all  the 
time.  I’arent  plants  and  runners  also 
were  loaded  with  medium-sized  berries  of 
splendid  quality.  There  is  no  que.stion 
that  Progressive  is  the  best  variety  for 
prwlucing  the  greatest  number  of  quarts 
of  Fall  berrie.'i.  For  best  results  it  should 
be  grown  in  matted  rows  where  runners 
as  well  as  parent  plants  are  allowed  to 
fruit.  Owing  to  the  rush  of  other  w'ork 
we  have  never  kept  an  account  of  the 
actual  yield  per  acre  of  Progressive  ber¬ 
ries  for  the  Fall  crop,  but  judging  by  the 
way  the.v  have  produced  for  us  I  should 
think  a  yield  of  .S,000  quarts  per  acre 
would  not  be  at  all  difficult  to  secure  the 
first  seafion  plants  are  set. 

Treatment  For  Progressive. — To  get 
the  best  results  from  Progressive,  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  wise  in  most  cases  to  remove  the 
blossoms  at  least  three  times,  so  as  to 
allow  the  parent  plants  to  get  well  estab¬ 
lished,  and  have  some  good,  strong  run¬ 
ners  rooteil  before  fruiting  commences. 
After  fruiting  starts  one  will  have  his 
hands  full  taking  care  of  the  berries. 
Plenty  of  plant  food  is  required.  Progres¬ 
sive  being  much  rnoi’e  able  to  stand  heavy 
feeding  than  Superb.  Moist  soil  is  also 
essential  to  bringing  out  a  full  crop. 
After  giving  this  Fall  ci’op,  Pi’ogressive 
will  also  produce  fruit  again  the  next 
Spring,  and  ripen  it  very  early,  but  from 
the  little  experience  we  have  had  with  it 
we  would  pronounce  the  Spring  crop  only 
fair  when  considered  from  the  commer¬ 
cial  grower’s  standpoint.  The  yield  is 
good  and  so  is  the  quality,  but  they  run 
a  trifle  too  small  in  size.  For  home  gar¬ 
dens  the  lack  of  size  is  more  than  made 
up  in  the  excellent  quality.  The  man 
who  grows  Progressive  will  make  his 
greatest  profit  from  the  fruit  sold  the  first 
season  plants  are  set,  and  a  smaller  profit 
from  the  following  Spring  crop.  Fruit 


Most  Beautiful  Car  in/lmerica 

Power,  Beauty  and  Dependability 


Few  of  us  have  the  need  or  desire  for  a 
racing  car. 

We  are  quite  content  to  let  the  “other  fel¬ 
low”  take  his  chances  at  70  miles  an  hour 
— while  we  spin  along  comfortably  and 
safely  with  the  speedometer  needle  regis¬ 
tering  25  or  30. 

But  every  man  wants  Power  in  his  automobile 
— and  particularly  the  farmer. 

It  is  good  to  sit  behind  a  motor  which  re¬ 
sponds  eagerly — buoyantly — to  the  slight¬ 
est  touch  of  the  throttle. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  you  need  only  “step 
on”  the  accelerator — and  the  steepest  hills 
will  flatten  out  like  smooth  boulevards. 

It  is  good  to  realize  that  you  com  iiand  a  vast 
store  of  reserve  power  which  will  easily 
take  you  through  the  heaviest  sand  roads 
“on  high.” 

It  is  good  to  know  that  your  automobile  is  a 
staunch,  sturdy,  dependable  help-mate — 
not  a  treacherous  weakling  that  will  lay 
down  when  the  real  work  begins. 

In  a  word,  it  is  good  to  own  just  such  a  car 
as  the  five  passenger  Paige  Linwood  “Six- 
39.”  This  car  is  a  thoroughbred — every 
inch  of  it. 


It  is  just  as  handsome  as  an  automobile  could 
possibly  be,  and  easily  capable  of  doing  60 
miles  per  hour  if  you  desire  to  travel  that 
fast.  But — first  and  last — it  is  made  for 
work — consistent  work — day  in  and  day 
out  work. 

Remember,  Paige  owners  don’t  have  to  make 
ajiologies  or  “offer  excuses.”  Their  cars 
are  out  of  commission  at  one  time  only 
— when  they  are  locked  up  in  the  garage 
at  night. 

And — best  of  all — you  can  readily  establish 
these  facts  for  yourself. 

All  that  you  need  to  do  is  get  in  touch  with 
the  nearest  Paige  dealer. 

Let  him  prove  his  case.  Let  him  introduce 
you  to  men  who  have  invested  their  money 
in  Paige  cars.  Listen  to  their  experiences 
— ask  for  their  honest  opinions. 

Then,  you  will  know  whether  Paige  cars  are 
reliable  under  all  circumstances. 

Then  you  will  know  whether  Paige  cars  are 
economical  to  maintain. 

Then  you  will  know  whether  Paige  is  the 
type  of  car  that  yon  have  been  looking  for. 

Do  this — while  the  Dealer  can  still  make  im¬ 
mediate  deliveries. 


Lin\  ood  “Six-39”  5-passenger  -  -  $1175  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 

Fairfield  “Six-46”  7-passenger  -  -  $1375  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 

Stratford  “Six-51”  7-passenger  -  -  $1495  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 

Complete  Line  of  Enclosed  Cars 


PAIGE-DETROIT  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

221  Me  Kinstry  Avenue,  Detroit 
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USED  MOTOR  TRUCKS 
FOR  SALE 

THK  world  is  returning  to  the  elemental  things.  Food, 
drink  and  shelter  are  luxuries  to  many  of  its  people  today. 
Those  who  can  must  produce  for  the  needy  ones.  If  you  are 
equipped  for  the  greatest  efficiency  of  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  we  have  no  message  for  you.  If  not  —  we  can  serve  you 
in  one  very  important  field,  and  shall  be  glad  to. 

Used  Truck  Department 

PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 

West  Fiftj'-sixth  Street,  New’  York  City 
Teleplione:  Circle  3.186 

The  Safest  Used  Truck  Market  in  the  World 


Strawberries 


Large,  Luscious  Ones 

The  kind  you  can  grow 
from  Allen’s  Plants  will 
mean  delicious  Berries 
on  your  table  and  money 
in  your  pocket.  Straw¬ 
berries  will  succeed  in 
the  garden,  in  the  young 
orchard,  in  the  field— wher¬ 
ever  other  crops  will  grow.  Our 
1917  Book  of  Berries  tells  how. 
Write  today  for  your  copy— FREE. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 
72  Maritet  SL*  Salisbury.  Md. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Ten  of  the  best  varieties  selected  out  of  a  hundred. 
Ten  varieties  that  are  good  enough  for  any  one. 
Early,  Medium  and  Late.  Send  for  our  1917  price 
list  of  strawberry  and  other  i)lants.  Romance  Seed 
&  Plant  Farm,  CALEB  BOGGS  &  CO.,  Ctieswold,  Delaware 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Millions  of  Healthy,  true-to-name  plants  at  whole- 
ale  prices,  including  the  over-bearing  kinds.  We 
guarantee  to  please  you  or  refund  your  money.  De- 
i^^rlptive  catalog  Free.  E.  W.  JOHNSON  8  IRQ.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Plants  $1.40 

ProirreBBive,  Americus  or  Superb. 

Say  which.  25  Everbearintr  Red  R 


lAA  Everbearing 
lUU  Strawberries 


Pott 
Paid 

Wejntroduced  prosrreBsIve. 

ud.  '  ‘ 


Ssy  which.  25  Everbearin  frRed  Ras.  70  ctB.  postpaid.  Catalog 
PrcN  ail  about  the  New  Everbearera  and  other  important  varieties. 

C.  N.FLANSBURGH  &SON,  Jackson,  Mich. 

CTDAWRCDRY  PLANTS  —Best  Everbearing.  Also 
O  I  nilflDCnn  l  standard  June  fruiting  varieties. 
IfCRCTARI  CQ  ALL  KINDS-  Get  my  price  on  plants 
V  cue  I  MDLEO  sent  by  parcel  post,  prepaid,  and 
special  price  on  large  ordei-s.  0.  E.  E'lELU,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

''Strawberry  Plants  That  Grow” 

"PROGRESSIV  E.”  Best  Fall-Bearer;  also  Std.  Juno 
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sorts,  Including  our  New  Seedling 
Full  Assurtment  other  Fruit  Plaiils, 


t'OI-MNS.” 

.  . . . . .  .  Catalogue  JC  E 

C.E.  WHITTEN'S  NURSERIES,  Box  11, Bridgman,  Mich. 

5,000,000  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

at  $1.90  to  $2  per  1.000 

Frank  Knowles  of  Ohio  says  "  your  Plants  are  as 
good  as  1  have  paid  $8  per  1,000  for,”  Catalog  free. 
Write  today.  C.  S.  PERDUE,  Box  21,  Showell,  Md. 

Clraufkarrine  from  June  to  November  from‘'ldeal”, 
OtraWDerrieS  ••Peerless,”  "Superb.”  "Onward”, 
and  “  Forward.”  Plants  for  sale  by  the  originator. 
Circulars  free.  SAMUEL  COOPER,  Delevan,  N.  Y, 

CTDIU/DCDDICC  Superba,  Everbearing,  Kansas 
o  I  KAii uCIitilCu  Black  Caps,  C  n  t  h  i)  e  r  t  and  St. 
Regis  Raspberriet,  Blackberries.  Prices  reasonable. 

Dr.  A.  H.  BUTTERFIELD,  Wilton,  Conn. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  SALE 

60  varieties  to  select  from.  Including  the  Fall-besrinit  Asparairus 
roots.  Raspberry  and  Dewbewy  oIantB,  etc.  Send  tor  Free 
Catalog.  Dept.  2.  J.  KEIFFORD  HALL,  Rhodesdale,  Md. 

CAMPBELL’S  EARLY  STRAWBERRY 

The  Best  First  Early  Variety,  A  new  one  and  a 
money  maker.  Circular  Free. 

WILLARD  B.  KILLE  -  Swedesboro,  N.  J. 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS 


an  d  other  hardy  small  fruits  from  the  Green  Moun 
tain  State.  Send  for  catalog. 

GEO.  D.  AIKEN  Box  M,  Putney,  Vt. 

Strawberry  Plants  plants.  Moderate  prices. 

Catalogue  free  II.  II.  HENNING,  R.  6,  Clyde,  N.'\  . 

OTDlUfDCDDV  Dl  AllTC  Everbearing  and  June  vaiie- 
0  I  nAnDCnn  I  rLAnlOties.  Also  Raspberry  and 
Blackberry  plants,  Asparagus  roots  and  Svveet  Potato 
seed.  Catalogue  free.  M.  N .  lIOKGO,\  liielaiid,  N .  J. 

.50. 

.......  — 

'erry,  Georaetown,  Delaware 


OTDlUfDCDDV  Dl  INTQ  Sixteen Varietiesat®3.5 
w  I  rAii  Dtiiii  I  rLAnlO  per  1,000.  Descripti 

s  1-3  .  -  '*>—.-11  ITalntBii 


Catalogue  Free.  Basil 


CTDAUfDCDDV  11. SO  per  thousand.  Catslos:  free 

oHVAtlDtlVlVl  L.  G.  Xl.NGLE  -  Boi,96,  PUUTlIle,  Md 


TOMATO  SEED-NewStone  aniGreaterBaltimore 

Pound  postage  paid.  $1.50.  Booking  orders  foi' Sweet 
Potato  and  other  Vegetable  plants.  Send  for  de¬ 
scriptive  list.  H.  AUSTIN,  Felton,  Delaware 

rg%  n  C  /I  f  CT  The  most  rust  resistant  seeds 
■  ” ^  vAi  LC  and  roots  selected  by  Sir.  C. 
Reading  Giant  W.  Prescott  from  veiotstes- 
«  OB  M  D  II  C  ted  at  the  Government  Exper- 
A  SPA  RAG  U  S  imeut  Station  at  Concord,  Mass. 

GEORGE  L  PRESCOTT.  Admmislrator.  32  Moaumtnl  St.,  Concord,  Mass. 

Dahlia  SPECIALIST.  25  varieties  DahUas.  ll.  Two  collec¬ 
tion"  11.60.  Circhiar.  Mr*.  HOWIRB  HOLSINGER,  Bisti*.  Ml. 
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IRON  AGE 


Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tool* 

Answer  the  fanner’s  big  questions; 

How  can  I  grow  crops  with  less  ex¬ 
pense  and  labor?  How  can  1  grow 
fancy  fruit  at  low  cost  ?  The 

Barrel 
Sprayer 

(horizontal)  solves  the  spraying 
problem  for  the  busy  farmer. 
Can  be  used  in  any  wagon, 
cart  or  sled.  Reliable  easy- 
working  pump  placed  outside 
the  barrel — prevents  rusting— 
aP  parts  easy  to  reach.  100  to 
126  pounds  pressure  with  two 
nozzles.  60  and  100  gallon  sizes. 
We  make  a  full  line  of  spray¬ 
ers.  Write  today  for  our  free 
Barrel  Sprsyer  booklet. 

Bateman  MTg  Co. ,  Box  2£  yGrenlocli,  N. J« 


For  1  4  years  the 

EVER-PEADY  and  EVER-READY,  JR. 

POWER  SPRAYERS  have  been  instrumental  in 
producing  tlie  highest  graded  apples.  Send  lor  eilalogue. 

VAN  NOUHUYS’  MACHINE  WORKS 
44  Liberty  Street  -  Albany,  N.  Y. 


This  Spray  Outfit  Only 


$1 


on  requert,  grives  vou  information  on  other  sizes.  Send  for  it  today. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GAS  ENGINE  CO,,  202  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City 


$10,000  OO 


Backs  this  saw. 
As  low  as 

w$7. 


It  Is  thi  bast  and  chaapest  saw  made. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
Portable 
Wood 


Saw 


is  easy  to  operate. 

Only  $7.90  saw  made  to 
which  ripping  table  can 
be  added.  Guaranteed 
1  year.  Money  refunded 
if  not  satisfactory. 
Send  for  catalog. 

Hertzler  &.Zook  Co. 
Box  3,  Belleville.  Pa, 


KEMP  CLIMAX  SPREADER 


A  LIGHT  WEIGHT  TWO  HORSE  SPREADER 
The  drum  is  to  the  manure  spreader  what  the  cutter  bar 
is  to  the  mower.  This  New  Kemp  Climax  has  reversible, 
Self-Sharpening  Graded  Flat  Teeth,  with  enclosed  drum 
that  will  handle  all  material  at  one-third  less  power. 
It  shreds  the  material.  You  get  over  40  years  experience 
in  this  machine.  IFrf/c  for  catalog. 

THE  N.  J.  KEMP  CO.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

New  Peach -Wilma 

A  Seedling  of  Elberta,  with  Elberta  foliage,  Elbei- 
ta  fruit  and  Elberta  productiveness.  Extends 
the  Elberta  season  ten  days. 

W.  B.  Cole,  Nurseryman,  Painesville,  O. 

LeadingVarieties  of  Small  Fruits,  Plants 

or  money  back.  Benj.  Barrett,  Blue  Anchor,  N.  J. 


from  the  Fall  crop  is  larger  than  fruit 
from  the  Spring  crop.  A  new  bed  of  Pro¬ 
gressive  should  be  set  each  year. 

Summing  Up. — To  those  who  have  had 
no  experience  with  everbearers  I  wish  to 
say  Superb  and  Pi-ogressive  are  wonderful 
varieties.  They  can  be  recommended 
without  hesitation  to  those  having  home 
gardens,  but  commercial  growers  should 
not  plant  heavily  until  they  have  tided 
them  in  a  small  way  first.  Like  every 
other  crop  they  have  their  peculiarities. 
They  must  be  studied,  and  there  must 
needs  be  many  failures  before  they  finally 
become  established.  Such  has  been  the 
history  of  every  new  crop.  Failures  oli  a 
large  scale  deal  any  new  thing  a  tremen¬ 
dous  blow,  and  tend  to  discouragement. 
A  failure  on  a  small  scale  is  not_  so  dis¬ 
heartening,  and  the  lesson  taught  is  ranch 
more  likely  to  be  applied  the  following 
season  in  growing  successfull.v  the  crop 
with  which  we  are  experimenting.  I  feel 
confident  the  next  few  years  will  see  ever- 
bearing  strawberries  being  grown  with 
profit  on  a  commercial  scale,  on  many 
farms  for  fruit  only.  To  hasten  the  com¬ 
ing  of  this  time  let  me  urge  all  who  are 
interested  to  make  a  study  of  these  ber¬ 
ries  in  a  small  way  finst,  and  then  in¬ 
crease  the  acreage  only  as  experience  and 
profits  Avill  warrant.  TBt'CB:ER,  JK. 


Consolidated  Schools 

[The  discussion  of  the  proposed  new 
school  law  for  New  York  State  has  at¬ 
tracted  attention  everywhere.  We  try  to 
give  both  sides  a  fair  heaidng,  as  this  is 
not  a  question  to  be  settled  by  any  one¬ 
sided  argument.  In  addition  to  the  let¬ 
ters  from  New  York  readers  we  have 
heard  from  readers  in  other  States  where 
the  schools  have  been  consolidated.  This 
week  we  give  one  such  letter  so  that 
the  other  side  may  be  given  from  expe¬ 
rience.] 

Vermont  Satisfied  With  Consolidation 

It  appears  that  the  good  people  of  New 
York  are  agitating  the  question  of  a  town 
system  of  schools,  and  incidentally  the 
consolidation  of  rural  schools.  I’erhajis 
the  experience  of  Vermont  may  be  useful. 
The  conditions  in  the  two  States  are  prac- 
ticall.v  identical.  We  Vermonters  have 
forgotten  our  old  grudge  against  New 
York,  and  are  as  i-eady  now  to  do  you  a 
good  turn  as  our  ancestors  were  ready  to 
apply  the  “Beach  Seal”  to  all  interlopers 
in  their  day. 

About  20  years  ago  we  adopted  the 
town  system.  Each  town  was  made  a 
school  district  and  all  its  affairs  were 
managed  by  a  board  of  three  trustees — 
one  to  be  elected  each  year,  to  hold  office 
three  years.  The  schools  were  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  town  tax.  thus  doing  away 
with  the  glaring  inequality  of  taxation 
under  the  old  system.  The  trustees  were 
given  power  to  establish  a  town  central 
school  aud  provide  for  the  transportation 
of  pupils  as  they  saw  fit ;  to  make  the  cen¬ 
tral  school  a  graded  school  xvith  all  de¬ 
partments  from  primary  to  high,  and  to 
maintain  such  other  schools  as  might  be 
advisable. 

The  law  did  not  compel  towns  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  central  school,  but  left  it  entirely 
optional  with  each  town  to  do  as  it 
thought  best.  By  electing  a  board  of  trus¬ 
tees  known  to  favor  consolidation  we 
could  have  it,  or  vice  versa.  The  town  in 
which  I  live  was  one  of  the  first  to  vote 
for  consolidatiou.  Certainly  we  had  to 
fight  for  it,  and  we  only  won  by  a  clight 
majority.  The  women, pretty  generally 
favored  it,  and  for  the  first  time  came  out 
and  exercised  thtir  right  to  vote  on  school 
questions.  By  their  help  we  won.  Ah, 
yes,  there  was  a  hot  time  in  the  old  town 
that  day  !  We  heard  all  the  argumeuts — 
all  that  your  correspondent  on  page  230 
adduces  and  many  more. 

What  is  the  result?  Simply  another 
demonstration  that  hindsight  is  better 
than  foresight.  After  15  years  of  trial 
everyone  is  satisfied.  You  could  not  get  a 
single  vote  in  town  to  go  back  to  the  old 
system.  All  the  lions  in  the  way  that 
looked  so  fierce  have  vanished.  We  have 
a  school  that  in  efficiency  equals  our  high¬ 
est  expectations.  We  have  a  new  school 
building  built  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  with  steam  heat, 
modern  ventilation,  proper  lighting  and 
careful  sanitation.  Pupils  from  five  or 
six  outlying  districts  are  brought^  in  in 
covered  vehicles,  and  the  “kids”  enjoy  the 
ride.  None  is  brought  more  than  about 
four  miles.  Beyond  that  distance  separ¬ 
ate  schools  are  maintained. 

This  plan  has  been  gradually  and  gen¬ 
erally  adopted  all  over  the  State  by  towns 
with  a  population  sufficient  to  make  it 
practicable.  Wherever  you  can  find  from 
75  to  100  pupils  within  a  radius  of  four 
miles  theiMj  you  will  usually  find  a  con¬ 
solidated  school,  not  forced  by  any  out¬ 
side  euactment,  but  the  voluntary  result 
of  the  observation  and  good  sen.se  of  the 
people.  If  you  were  to  ride  through  the 
State  you  would  find  in  almost  exery 
hamlet*  a  nice  new  graded  school  build¬ 
ing,  and  meet  sleigh  loads  or  wagon  loads 
of  laughing  children  going  to  school  or 
going  home. 

Thus  is  Vermont  endeavoring  to  dis¬ 
charge  its  duty  to  the  coming  generation. 
Upon  the.se  New  England  hills  our  fath¬ 
ers  lit  a  beacon  that  has  been  shining 
through  the  years — shining  beyond  the 
mountains  anci  beyond  the  plains,  and  is 
even  now  lighting  up  the  dark  coasts  of 
the  Orient.  It  is  for  u.s,  lyith  pious  re¬ 
gard  for  the  past  and  with  ambitious 


hope  for  the  future — it  is  for  us,  we  fully 
understand,  to  keep  that  beacon  trimmed 
and  burning  for  the  oncoming  centurie.-\ 
Not  in  a  spirit  of  vain  boasting  or  in¬ 
tent  of  meddlesome  intrusion  is  this  writ¬ 
ten.  but  only  “with  hands  of  exceeding 
good  will.”  E.  G.  HUNT. 

Vermont. 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


The  vegetable  market  as  well  as  all 
other  markets  is  strong,  white  potatoes 
bring  $1  per  bu. ;  sweet  potatoes.  ,$1  per 
hamper  ;  cabbage,  I2c  per  head  ;  turnips, 
GOc  per  basket ;  ‘white  beans.  .$()  per  bu. ; 
wheat.  .$1.75  per  bu. ;  corn.  ,$1.05  per  bii. ; 
bran,  $2  per  cwt. ;  middlings,  .$2.25  per 
ewt.  Hay,  $15  per  ton ;  butter,  40c : 
eggs,  40c.  Dressed  hogs.  $13  per  cwt. ; 
veal  calves,  12c  per  lb.  At  a  public  sale 
cows  sold  from  $70  to  $128 ;  horses  from 
$75  to  .$105 ;  yearling  heifers.  .$22 :  three- 
year-old  heifei’s,  $5.5.  A  01-acre  farm 
here  was  sold  to  a  Nexv  Jersey  farmer  for 
$0..500.  AVe  are  having  some  severe  cold 
weather ;  most  farm  work,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  doing  chores  and  chopping  wood,  i.s 
at  a  standstill.  c.  ii. 

Kent  Co.,  Del. 

We  had  some  mighty  severe  AAJuter 
weather  Feb.  5,  from  5  to  10  degrees  be¬ 
low  zero  hei’e  on  the  hills,  and  a  very 
high  wind,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to 
find  a  live  peach  bud  yet.  I  commenced 
to  look  on  some  Heath  Cling,  which  were, 
all  dead,  then  Salway  was  found  the 
same,  aud  Oldmixon  aud  a  seedling.  I 
called  a  neighbor  with  plenty  of  trees  and 
asked  how  his  were,  and  after  looking,  he 
reported  finding  not  one  alive,  not  even 
on  Greensboro,  Champion,  Carman  and 
those  of  that  class.  Even  Crosby  are  re¬ 
ported  dead.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that 
all  .Southern  Ohio  and  neai’hy  sections 
have  fared  alike.  Northern  Ohio  along 
the  lake  may  have  escaped  again.  Be- 
gions  remote  fi’om  the  lakes  are  likely 
hard  hit.  I  fear  cherries  are  injured  <>r 
wiped  out.  too,  and  it  is  a  safe  guess  that 
the  sweet  ones  are  out  of  the  game.  AVell, 
apples  are  my  choice.  u.  T.  cox. 

I.awrence  Co.,  Ohio. 

Feb.  20.  Wholesale  quotations  at 
Lynchbuig,  A’a.,  were:  Old  fowls,  1.5 
and  16c;  Spring  chickens,  large,  14  and 
15c ;  small.  18  and  20c.  Butter,  fresh 
iu  prints,  .32  to  3.5c ;  Virginia  hams  2() 
to  25c;  sides  16  to  17c;  shoulders  16  to 
17c;  eggs  .32  to  ,35c;  turkeys  20  to  2,5<-; 
dressed  30  to  .35c.  Hogs  12  to  1.3c. 

The  cold  snap  in  this  section  has  tloiie 
great  damage  to  peach  buds.  One  large 
young  orchard  is  said  to  be  a  total  fail¬ 
ure.  and  another  nearly  as  bad.  r.  w.  w. 

Lynchburg,  A^a. 

Good  dairy  cattle  $75  to  $125 ;  bet^f 
cattle  7  to  lOi/^c  live;  calves  12c  live; 
pigs  1.3  to  1.5c  live ;  chickens  22  to  24c 
live.  Alilk  20c  per  gal.  retail  36c  iier 
gal.  Butter  44  to  48c ;  retail  50  to  .54c. 
Potatoes  $2.50  to  $3.  AA’heat  $1.60  per 
bu. ;  corn  $1.10;  oats  60c;  hay  $18  to. $24 
per  ton;  .straw  $12  to  $16  per  ton;  ap¬ 
ples  75c  to  $1  per  bu. ;  cabbage  1(1  to 
15c  per  head.  Horses  $1.50  to  $250  with 
prices  still  advancing  daily.  v.  s.  ir. 

Northampton  Co.,  Pa. 

Milch  cows  $75  to  $125 ;  hay  $0  t-i 
$12;  bob  calves  $2..50  to  $.3;  veals  12c. 
Beans  $7  bu. ;  potatoes  $2.50  bu. ;  oats 
60c;  eggs  4.5c;  butter  42c;  milk  $2.30 
per  cwt.  ^  c.  s.  c. 

8t.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Flour,  per  bbl.,  $12 ;  buckwheat,  per 
cwt.  $2.80  to  $3.  Apples,  per  bu.,  50c; 
potatoes  $2  to  .$3.  Cows,  dairy,  per 
head,  $50  to  $100;  pork,  dressed,  per 
cwt.,  $16;  chickens,  live,  per  lb.,  16  to 
18c ;  veals,  live,  10  to  11c  lb.  Beans,  bu.. 
$6..50  to  $7.  c.  s. 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Fresh  eggs  40c,  paid  by  grbeers.  But¬ 
ter,  dairy,  35c.  Potatoes  .$2.50  per  bu. 
The  farm  products  raised  _  here  do  not 
leave  the  place.  It  is  practically  all  cou- 
sumed  locally.  There  are  no  beans  or 
garden  produce  available  at  preseut. 

Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y.  J.  m.  g. 

A’'ery  severe  AAniiter  weather ;  20  below 
zero  for  several  mornings  past,  and  it  is 
feared  the  fruit  buds  are  badly  frozen. 
Shortage  of  coal  has  caused  much  suffer¬ 
ing,  aud  added  higher  values  to  our  de¬ 
pleted  wood  supply.  Tiinberlands  here 
are  quite  a  thiug  of  the  past,  and  saw 
timber  is  growing  scarce.  Our  laud  is 
rated  at  well  toward  the  .$200-inark  per 
acre,  and  is  thought  too  valuable  to  be 
left  standing  in  timber  land.  A  large 
acreage  of  corn  will  be  plantcc  aud  corn 
is  now  $1.05  per  bushel,  and  advancing. 
3'he  crop  was  unusually  short  and  seed 
corn  is  scarce  and  high  iniced.  Eggs  are 
bringing  38c  and  butter  .37c.  v/hile  pota¬ 
toes  are  very  scarce,  retailing  at  $2.65. 
New  potatoes  are  in  the  market  here  now, 
from  the  Southern  States,  and  it  is  pre¬ 
dicted  they  may  bring  some  relief  in  high- 
priced  tubers.  Everyone  will  endeavor  to 
plant  an  early  patch  of  potatoes  just  as 
early  as  possible,  which  will  give  some 
roli('f.  Early  vegetable  planting  will  be 
valuable  this  season  to  supplement  on  the 
table.  A  large  crop  of  ice  has  been  har¬ 
vested.  and  not  for  years  has  ice  frozen  so 
thick  upon  the  rivers  and  ponds  here  ami 
remained  such  steady  cold  weather.  There 
is  hut  little  being  done  here  upon  the 
farms,  save  to  feed  and  fire  the  stoves  for 
comfort.  6.  w.  B. 

Hancock  Co.,  O, 


Peddler  and  Motor  Truck 
Part  IT. 

PiiAXGiNG  TO  Motor  I'oweu. — The 
success  of  these  green  j’oimg  gardener.s 
the  first  year  with  such  a  ci-op  as  cauli¬ 
flower  looks  pretty  well  for  “book  farm¬ 
ing.”  The  whole  scheme  paid  pretty 
well  the  first  year,  and  better  the  sec¬ 
ond  year,  because  the  young  men  had 
more  experience,  more  confidence  and 
more  credit.  Last  year,  the  third  sea¬ 
son,  they  had  a  truck  'and  did  more  busi¬ 
ness  than  ever.  The  loss  of  a  $500  hor.se 
the  second  year,  largely  from  overwnrk. 
suggested  the  change  to  motor  power. 
There  were  two  routes  to  go  over  on  al¬ 
ternate  days,  besides  occasional  side 
trips  for  peddling  in  the  '.home  town  or 
collecting  j>i*oduce.  and  the  horse  was  on 
his  feet  12  to  15  lumr.s.  The  young  men 
did  not  spare  themselves,  either,  but  the 
job  was  too  much  for  one  animal.  * 

A  Skcond  IIaxi)  Truck. — They 
bought  a  machine  of  well-known  make 
and  fitted  it  with  a  covered  express  body. 
Half  way  up  on  the  six  posts  that  sup¬ 
ported  the  cover  they  put  a  frame 
with  cross  boards,  making  a  platform 
two  or  three  feet  above  the  body  in 
order  to  carry  a  second  tier  of  boxes.  In 
this  way  the  truck,  although  a  light  ma¬ 
chine,  would  carry  three-quarters  of  a 
ton  without  trouble,  and  all  the  stuff 
could  be  reached  without  moving  boxes 
and  could  be  seen  b.v  the  customers 
when  they  came  out  to  buy.  About  the 
truck  Lester  says :  “It  was  second-hand, 
and  it  might  have  paid  to  get  a  new  one. 
Some  of  the  running  parts  were  worn 
out  before  we  owned  it.  and  we  had  to 
get  new  ones.  But  after  we  once  got 
the  truck  in  repair,  we  had  almost  no 
trouble  with  it.  The  ga.soline  and  eili 
costs  us  $1.50  a  week,  while  the  hoi-se 
used  to  cost  $.2.50.  We  make  a  good 
ni'fwiy  side  trii)s  to  other  towns  when  we 
have  extra  stuff  to  sell,  and  we  couldn’t 
do  that  with  one  horse.  We  should  need 
two  to  do  what  we  did  last  Summer.  We 
made  the  regular  trips  to  market  in  half 
an  hour,  and  it  used  to  take  two  hours 
with  a  horse.  I  could  pick  up  a  second 
load  and  sell  it,  or  I  could  come  home 
and  work  in  the  garden.  We  thought 
perhaps  our  cu.stomers  would  not  buy  so 
.well  from  a  truck,  thinking  the  produce 
might  not  be  so  fresh.  So  we  felt  pretty 
glad  when  we  saw  them  coming  out  with 
pans  and  aprons  the  same  as  before. 
The.v  liked  the  truck  better.  Sometimes 
one  of  them  would  tell  the  other  ped¬ 
dlers,  ‘We  will  xvait  for  the  boys  with 
the  truck.’  There  was  more  style  about 
it,  you  know.” 

“But  how  could  you,  young  men,  sell 
all  this  produce  in  a  town  full  of  ped¬ 
dlers?” 

Making  Friends  with  the  Custom¬ 
ers. — “We  get  acquainted  with  our  cus¬ 
tomers,”  replied  Fred.  “When  we  call 
we  talk  about  the  weather,  the  baby,  the 
news;  anything  but  business,  until  we 
get  ready  to  take  out  our  order  book,  and 
then  we  act  as  if  we  expected  an  order 
and  took  it  for  granted.  We  may  talk 
about  the  stuff,  telling  how  crisp  and 
handsome  the  radishes  are  and  how  ten¬ 
der  the  beets,  and  how  luscious  the  car¬ 
rots,  until  we  grow  almost  jmetic.  If  the 
marketman  has  sent  down  some  beef,  we 
suggest  what  should  go  with  it  for  a 
first-cla.ss  boiled  dinner.  If  it  i.s  a  hot 
day,  we  urge  lettuce  and  other  things  for 
a  salad.  We  may  be  joking,  or  only  half 
.serious.  The  manner  has  to  be  suited 
to  the  customer,  and  the  goods  too.  For 
instabce,  it  is  no  use  to  offer  such  things 
as  lettuce,  celery  and  cauliflowers  to  some 
families,  but  there  is  a  big  demand  for 
them  among  people  who  are  used  to 
them.  It  doesn’t  pay  for  a  peddler  to 
train  his  custoiners  to  buy  what  they 
don’t  want.  It  is  easier  and  pays  bet¬ 
ter  to  take  the  market  a.s  it  is,  and  if 
you  haven’t  got  what  they  want,  take 
their  order  and  get  it  for  them. 

Satisfying  Buyers. — “One  woman 
wanted  some  Kentucky  AVonder  beans, 
and  we  found  some  for  her.  ‘Here  are 
some  of  those  fine  beans  you  asked  for, 
Mrs.  B.,’  I  would  say,  ‘I  have  kept  them 
for  you  and  refused  half  a  dozen  people 
who  wanted  them.’  She.  was  pleased, 
and  has  been  one  of  our  best  customer.s. 
Trade  wimld  spread  from  oue  familj'  to 
another  in  the  three-deckers.  If  we 
.started  with  the  middle  family  we  would 
get  acquainted  above  .and  below,  and  at 
last  be  .selling  to  all  three.  I  worked  a 
long  time  with  one  lady  who  always 
said :  T  give  all  my  orders  to  my  gro¬ 
cery  man  by  telephone  tiiid  I  am  well 
satisfied.’  “You  will  be  giving  them  to 
Hie,  later,”  I  said  to  myself,  and  I  got 
Well  acquainted,  but  she  wouldn’t  buy. 
One  day  I  said :  ‘Come  out  and  look  at 
Hie  team  anyway,  and  see  the  vegetables 
fresh  from  the  farm?’  Hhe  came  and 
bought  some  and  was  a  very  good  cus¬ 
tomer  after  she  once  started.  AVe  had 
a  great  many  families  so  reliable  that 
they  would  promise  to  wait  for  us.  no 
matter  how  late  we  came,  nor  how  many 
other  peddlers  called  first. 

Advance  Order.s. — “AA>  always  try  to 
take  advance  orders,  .so  that  we  know 
about  how  to  make  up  our  load.  Some¬ 
times  to  shut  off  competition  we  would 
'T.  a  whole  load  of  exceptionally 
paying  a  good  price  to  get 
It  oft  the  road,  or  we  would  buy  his  most 
salable  things,  knowing  he  couldn’t  do 
niuch  with  the  rest.  If  we  had  too  much 
ot  one  thing  we  would  take  it  where  it 
was  most  wanted.  Italians  are  good  buy¬ 
ers  of  tomatoes,  onions  and  fruit.  The 

(Contioued  on  page  395) 
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For  the  first  time  electric  light  and  power  are  available  to  anyoiie — an>  vv  here. 

Heretofore,  the  benefits  of  electricity  have  been  confined  to  those  who  live  in 
the  larger  toAATis  and  cities. 

Noaa'  Delco-Light  makes  electric  current  imivensallv  available. 


Delco-LIght  is  today  furnishing  thousands 
of  farm-houses  with  brilliant,  convenient, 
safe  and  economical  light. 

It  is  furnishing  power  to  operate  pumps, 
washing  machines,  churns,  cream  separ¬ 
ators,  milking  machines,  vacuum  clean¬ 
ers,  etc. 

It  is  lighting  country  churches,  stores  and 
public  halls. 

It  is  furnishing  light  and  power  to  summer 
homes  and  camps,  to  houseboats  and 
yachts,  etc. 


It  is  lighting  rural  railway  stations  and 
construction  camps. 

It  is  lighting  the  camps  of  United  States 
troops  on  the  Mexican  border,  and  it  is 
disclosing  heretofore  undreamed-of  beau¬ 
ties  in  the  depths  of  Mammoth  Cave, 
Kentucky. 

Altogether,  cn^er  15,000  Delco-Light  plants 
are  in  operation,  and  Delco-Light  offices 
and  service  stations  are  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  world. 


Delco-Light  is  a  complete  electric  plant — the  engine  and  dynamo  in  one  compact 
unit,  combined  with  a  set  of  specially  built  and  wonderfully  efficient  batteries 
for  the  storing  of  current.  The  plant  is  so  simple  a  child  can  care  for  it,  and 
so  economical  that  it  actually  pays  for  itself  in  time  and  labor  saved.  It  oper¬ 
ates  on  either  kerosene,  gasoline  or  natural  gas. 

Price  in  U.  S.  ^O^Cl  Complete 
except  'western  points  ipmU  /  O  F.  O.  B.  Dajrton 

Be  sure  to  write  for  the  illustrated  booklet 
The  Domestic  Engineering  Company 
Dayton,  Ohio 

Offices  in  all  principal  cities 
r>istrihuiors  t 

P Vr«ey  St..  N«w  York  City 
J  ^’<iJjviVpo*  *  '  Avenue,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

J.S.  SNYDER,  .  .  824  N.  Bro.d  St.,  Phlladelphls.Ps. 


FREE!  My  Big  New  Farm  Gate 


BOOK  Postpaid 


I  want  every  landowner  to  have  my  big  Free  Cook 
*  '  of  Farm  Gates.  TcKs  how  to  make  6  year  guar-,  ■ 
anteed  ,CAN’T-GAG  Gates  at  home  in  your' 
spare  time  and  save  dollars.  Shows  why  these 
easy  ewin^insr  Galea  never  ea?.  dra?,  rot  out  or  break  \ 
down— yet  cost  less  tliao  any  other.  Write  today* 
_ ALVIN  V.  ROWE,  tresidont 


tl2) 


Costs  Uss  than  All  Wood—  Lasts  3  Tiiiss  as  Long 

Made  with  either  4  or  6  inch  boards,  double-bolted  between  8 
enfrle  steel  uprights— not  screwed  or  nailed.  No  nails  toerather 
rust  or  pull  out— no  wood  joints  to  collect  water  and  rot,  Cao  ^ 
be  furmsbed  with  EloArating  Attachment.  . 

GUARANTEED  5  YEARS— 30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL : 

Cataloir  shows  complete  Gates  ready  tohaniror  just  the  Gate  ^  !  , 
Steels,  hinires,  bolts,  etc.  (everything  but  the  boards.)  Pootal  iJ 
bnnsrs  CataloEp-lree— postpaid. Write.  ALVIN  V.  ROWE,  Pres*  Z :  I'' 
ROWE  MFC.  CO.,  2712  Adams  St.,  Galesburg,  III. : 


These  tools  do  the 
work  of  3  to  6  men 


One  man  can  cultivate  3  to  6  times  the  usual  acreage  with 
Planet  Jr  implements.  They  are  so  ingeniously  designed  and 
scientifically  constructed  that  with  greatest  ease  they  do  thor¬ 
ough,  rapid  cultivation.  Fully  guaranteed. 

“I’d  rather  have  my  Planet  Jr  Seeder  during  the  season  than  an  extra  man.” 
writes  one  user. 

No.  25  Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Double 
and  Single  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow  will  work  two 
acres  of  ground  a  day.  It  is  a  great  tool  for  the  family  garden,  onion 
grower,  or  large-scale  gardener.  Is  a  perfect  seeder  and  combined 
double  and  single  wheel  hoe.  Unbreakable  steel  frame. 

No.  17  Planet  Jr  is  the 

highest  type  of  single, 
wheel  hoe  made.  Its  light 
durable  construction  en- 
,  ables  a  man,  woman,  or 
boy  to  do  the  cultivation  in  a  garden  in  the  easiest, 
quickest  and  best  way.  VVe  make  32  other  styles  of 
_ ,  _  _  wheel  hoes  and  seed  drills 

No.  17 


New  72-page 
Catalog,  free! 


Planet  Jr 


Illustrates  Planet  Jrs  in  action 
and  describes  over  70  tools, 
includiugf  Seeders,  Wheel  Hoes, 
Horse-IIoes,  Harrows,  Orchard-  and 
Beet*  Cultivators.  Write  firr  it  todayt  ^ 


-various  prices. 

S  L  ALLEN  &  CO 

Box  1107  V 

Philadelphia 


TCet  my  big  book  and  samiile  of  Drown  Fence. 

1  Compare  our  prices  and  quality  with  others.  Wol 
Isavo  you  Big  Money.  Prices  13c  per  Rod  up.1 
I  D3:7ECT  FROM  FACTORY-FREIGHT  PREPAID  I 
Wo  use  heavy  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED) 
I  wire.  J63  styles — nog.  Sheep,  Poultry,  Horse,  { 
1  Cattle,  Babbit  Fence — Gates,  Lawn  Fence,  Steel! 
I  Boats  and  Barb  WUre.  Write  today  for  big! 
mosey  saving  catalog  and  sample  to  test — freo.1 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
DEPT.,.2d9  -  -  CLEVELAND,  OHIO] 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


HORSE-HIGH,  BULL- 
STRONG,  PIC-TIGHT. 

Made  of  Open  Hearth  wire 
heavily  galvanized — a  strong 
durable,  long-lasting,  rust-re- 
]  Blsting  fence.  Sold  direct  to  the 
•  Farmer  at  wire  mill  prices. 
Here’s  a  few  of  our  bi^  values  t 
26-Inch  Hog  Fence-  ICIfc  a  rod 
47-inch  Farm  Fence-  Z4He  a  rod 
48-inch  Poultry  Fence  -  Z9Hc  a  rod 
Special  Prices  on  Galv.  Barbed  Wire 

I  and  Metal  Fence  Posts.  Our  Catalog  shows  too 

styles  and  helglits  of  Farm.Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence 
at  money-saving  prices.  Write  to-day.  It’s  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  230  IWuncie.  Ind 


Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  questions; 

How  can  I  grow  more  crops  with 
least  expense?  How  can  I  cultivate 
more  acres  and  have  cleaner  fields? 

IRON  AGE 

will  help  you  do  this.  Has  pivot  wheels  and  gangs 
with  parallel  motion.  Adjustable  to  any  width 
of  row.  Every  tooth  can  be  raised,  lowereti  or  turned 
to  right  or  left.  Lever 


No.  78 


adjusts  balance  of  frame 
to  weight  of  driver. 
Light,  strong  and  com¬ 
pact- the  latest  and  best 
of  riding  cultivators.  We 
make  a  complete  line  of 
potato  nachinery .garden 
tools,  etc.  Write  us  to¬ 
day  for  free  booklet. 

Bateman  M’Pg  Co.,  Box  2D  ,Grenloch,N«l. 
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Black  Raspberry  Culture 

Labor  Dtfficx:ltii:s. — One  of  tlie  farm¬ 
ing  indastries  of  Central  and  Western 
New  York  to  suffer  from  the  scarcity 
and  high  price  of  labor  is  the  black 
raspberry  culture.  Formerly  a  grower 
of  10  or  20  acres  of  blackcaps  had  no 
worry  about  the  harvest,  as  there  would 
be  plentj'  of  transient  help  along  two 
or  three  Aveeks  before  the  berries  were 
ripe.  They  would  .speak  for  their  job, 
and  iK>ssibly  some  would  want  to  go  to 
Avork  .at  once,  pitching  hay  or  Avhatever 
there  Av.as  to  be  done,  and  Avhen  the 
bi-rry  harA’ost  did  begin,  and  all  hands 
were  on  the  job,  if  the  work  was  slack 
for  a  day  or  tAVO  in  the  fruit  they  Avould 
helj)  get  the  wheat  and  hay  in  the  barns, 
and  Avere  glad  to  do  it  for  ,$1.25  to  ,$1.50 
per  day  and  board,  and  sleep  in  any  old 
jdace.  Last  Summer  it  Avas  almost  im- 
jKissible  to  hnd  help  at  any  price,  and  if 
<»ue  did  get  a  fcAV  hobos  and  said  any¬ 
thing  to  them  about  drawing  hay  or 
wheat  they  Avould  leave.  These  condi¬ 
tions  are  not  A’ery  pleasant  for  the  pro- 
di>cer  Avhen  the  dried  berries  are  selling 
around  40c  the  pound,  as  they  are  at 
pre.sent. 

I'laxtinCt. — The  blackcap  is  A’cry  par¬ 
ticular  about  its  home.  It  cannot  sur¬ 
vive  Avet  feet ;  in  other  words,  a  light, 
well-drained  soil  is  best  suited  to  the 
culture  of  this  fruit.  A  field  that  has 
produced  a  nice  clean  crop  of  corn  is  an 
ideal  place  to  set  berries  the  following 
Spring.  With  deep  plowing  and  thor¬ 
ough  cultivation,  mark  the  ground  as  for 
corn,  only  4x8  feet,  and  then  furroAV  out 
for  the  roots,  with  a  plow,  setting  the  roots 
in  the  bottom  of  this  furroAV,  being  care¬ 
ful  to  get  good,  fine  soil  around  the 
plant,  and  firming  the  soil  around  it  so 
the  fine  fibor  roots  Avill  not  dry  out  and 
die.  This  planting  can  be  done  as  early 
as  the  ground  is  dry  enough  to  Avork,  or 
one  can  Avait  until  the  plants  are  a  fcAv 
inches  high,  but  one  has  to  be  careful 
not  to  break  off  the  tender  shoots. 

C’T'r.TiA'ATiON. — After  the  plants  are 
set  and  as  they  begin  to  grow  one  can  fill 
in  the  furroAV  by  cultivating,  or  Avith 
a  hoe.  and  by  cultivating  betAA’een  the 
roAvs  Avith  a  harrow  keep  the  weeds  down 
'and  hold  the  moisture  until  ready  to 
pliuit  a  roAV  of  corn  or  potatoes  or  tAvo 
rcuvs  of  beans  between  the  roAVS  of  ber¬ 
ries.  Along  about  the  first  of  Septem¬ 
ber  the  end  of  the  berry  canes  will  begin 
to  turn  red ;  then  put  a  small  shovelful 
of  dirt  on  the  end  of  each  cane,  and  next 
Spring  you  have  roots  to  set  more  acres 
Avith  and.  if  your  young  vines  have  made 
a  good  growth,  you  can  put  doAvn  from 
tAATi  to  10  roots  from  each  plant  set  the 
Spring  previous.  With  root.s  .selling  at  ! 
.$10  i)er  thousand  as  they  are  this  Spring 
it  is  Avorth  looking  after. 

Frttntnc. — The  follOAving  Spring,  after 
the  bt'rries  ar(!  set,  the  canes  want  to  be 
cut  back  to  about  15  or  18  inches  long. 
This  can  be.st  be  done  Avith  a  pair  of 
pruning  shears,  and  when  the  ncAV  canes 
or  .shoots  are  about  knee  high  the  top  of 
the  cane  must  be  cut  out.  This  is  called 
tiiiping.  and  it  causes  the  vine  to  sprangle 
or  branch  out,  throAving  out  branches 
fi'Oin  every  joint.  This  makes  a  nice, 
lai'ge  bush  for  the  tVdloAving  year.  This 
tipping  must  be  att('ndi‘d  to  the  first 
year  also. 

Ti.ka^"  f'Tn-Tt'KK  Nekded. — Another 
thing  that  is  .all  important  in  the  berry 
culture  is  thorough  cultivation.  Tom- 
menciug  in  the  Spring,  after  the  la.st 
yf'ar’s  canes  or  old  Avood,  as  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  called,  is  taken  out,  the  bushes  are 
pruned ;  then  ploAV  the  soil  aAvay  from 
the  roAVS  .and  hoe  all  grass  and  Aveeds 
away  fi*om  the  bushes.  IlarroAV  several 
times,  then  .along  the  last  of  May  or  in 
June  again  ploAV  them,  this  time  return¬ 
ing  the  .soil  to  the  bushes,  but  do  not 
ever  ploAv  very  deep,  as  this  AAmuld  cut 
off  the  fiber  or  feeder  roots.  Then  con¬ 
tinue  harroAving  at  least  once  a  Aveek 
until  they  are  ready  to  harve.st. 

IIara^esting. — When  they  are  ready  to 
harvest  be  ready  to  gather  them  either 
by  pickers  or  Avith  berry  harvesters,  on 
account  of  their  falling  from  the  bushes 
so  easily.  A  heavy  AAund  or  a  hard  rain 
or  hailstorm  Avould  put  a  large  quantity 
of  the  fruit  on  the  ground,  thus  entailing 
a  heaA^y  loss. 

If  the  berries  aie  not  sold  direct  to  a 
canning  factory  they  are  evaporated  in 
a  kiln  such  as  is  used  for  drying  apple.s 


and  then  you  have  the  dried  raspberries 
ready  for  market.  b.  l.  r. 

Caustic  Potash  as  Fertilizer 

I  have  20  pounds  of  cati.stic  potash, 
lias  it  any  value  as  fertilizer?  v.  y.  R. 

Lloomingdale,  Mich. 

It  Avill  depend  on  Avhether  this  is  true 
caustic  potash  or  caustic  soda.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  so-called  potash  lye  or 
camstic  potash  on  the  market  is  not  pot- 
a.sh  at  all,  but  a  .soda,  sold  under  the 
name  of  potash.  Of  cour.se  the  soda 
Avould  have  very  little  benefit  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer.  If  you  are  sure  this  is  potash  it 
might  pay  to  make  it  into  a  fertilizer. 
The  most  practical  way  to  handle  it  will 
be  to  dissolve  the  material  in  Avater. 
Then  .sprinkle  this  w.ater  over  a  quantity 
of  dry  coal  ashes,  and  let  them  fully  ab¬ 
sorb  the  liquid.  The  result  of  that  would 
be  that  the  potash  in  the  li<iuid  will  be 
distributed  freely  all  through  the  ashes. 
Then  Avhen  these  are  dry  .again  they  can 
be  distributed  like  a  chemi<'al  fertilizer 
and  thus  make  an  even  distribution  of  the 
matter.  This  same  plan  is  sometimes  fol- 
loAved  with  nitrate  of  soda,  slops  from 
the  chamber  or  similar  material,  and 
when  properly  done  makes  a  good  medium 
for  supplying  fertility. 


Buffalo  Markets 


There  is  only  about  one  product  that 
is  now  cheap  on  the  market,  cranberries, 
A  few  other  things  are  only  a  trifle  ad¬ 
vanced,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  neces¬ 
sities.  potatoes,  cabbage,  beans,  onions 
are  .about  out  of  sight,  and  eggs  and  but¬ 
ter  are  following. 

I’otato('s  are  not  quoted  below  $.3.50 
wholesale,  Avhich  means  about  $4  to  the 
consumer ;  Bermudas  are  $11  and  ,$12 
per  barrel,  and  SAveets  are  $1.75  and  $2.i50 
per  bushel  hamper.  There  is  prospect  of 
an  entire  giving  out  of  potatoes  unless 
the  Southern  crop  comes  to  the  rescue 
early.  Apples  have  advanced  50  cents 
since  last  report,  the  top  price  being  $G 
per  barrel  for  No.  1,  Avith  common  grades 


not  less  than  $1.50  per  bushel.  Onions 
are  .$4..50  and  .$.5.7.5  per  bu.shel  for  home- 
groAA'n  yelloAV ;  Havana,  ,$4.75  and  $5  per 
crate.  Beans  have  taken  another  jump 
and  wholesale  at  $S..50  for  best  marroAV, 
$.8.25  for  red  kidney  and  nothing  loAver 
than  $7.75.  String  beans  are  no  longer 
quoted. 

With  cranberries  down  to  5  cents  re¬ 
tail  for  seconds  and  none  above  10  cents, 
straAvberries  are  25  and  45  cents  whole¬ 
sale.  fair  grades  retailing  for  40  cents. 
Good  grades  of  California  grapes  retail 
for  15  cents  per  pound.  Oranges  and 
lemons  are  normal,  at  .$.3  and  $4..50  per 
crate,  and  retailing  .at  15  cents  up  per 
dozen.  Grape  fruits  are  $.3  and  $4  per 
box  ;  good  ones  retailing  at  5  cents  apiece. 
Honey  is  dull  at  10  and  IG  cents  per 
f)OHnd.  Everything  in  this  paragraph  is 
normal  or  low,  but  they  stand  alone. 

All  vegetables  that  are  quoted  at  all  in 
this  paragraph  are  up,  unless  it  be  cab¬ 
bage,  which  was  at  the  limit  before.  It 
is  now  .$.3  per  hamper  for  new  and  $G  per 
crate  for  old.  The  retail  price  is  10  cents 
per  pound.  Old  beets  are  .$2..50  per  bu., 
and  new,  G.5  and  7.5  cents  per  dozen 
bunches ;  parsnips,  $1.75  per  bu. ;  tur- 
nif)!3,  $4  per  barrel  for  yelloAV  and  $2.25 
per  bu.  for  white:  carrots,  $1.75  per  bu. 
Lettuce  is  $4  per  Florida  hamper ;  celery, 
$1.25  per  bunch  or  .$4..50  per  crate,  noth¬ 
ing  retailing  for  le.ss  than  10  cents.  Hot¬ 
house  cucumbers  are  .$1.50  and  $2  per 
dozen  ;  tomatoe.s.  18  and  20  cents  per  lb. ; 
shallots',  .50  and  GO  cents  per  dozen 
bunches,  and  no  small  bunch  of  green 
onions  is  less  than  .5  cents  retail. 

Butter  is  up  to  45  cent.s,  wholesale,  for 
best  and  40  and  44  cents  for  creamery, 
fair  to  good,  with  .34  and  .30  cents  for 
dairy,  and  .32  and  .37c  for  prints.  Cheese 
remains  at  2G  cents  for  best  domestic, 
and  22  and  25  cents  for  loAver  grades. 
Eggs  are  from  47  to  49  cents  for  all 
grades  and  advancing.  Avith  all  storage 
grades  about  exhausted.  No  guaranteed 
eggs  are  retailing  for  less  than  50  cents. 

Poultry  is  active  and  firm  in  sympathy 
Avith  other  foods,  Ih'e  turkey  wholesaling 
at  28  and  .30  cents  per  lb. ;  foAvl,  20  and 
25  cents ;  old  roosters,  18  cents ;  ducks, 
25  cents ;  geese,  20  cents.  Live  poultry 
is  about  .3  cents  lower  than  dressed.  Bab¬ 
bits  are  still  very  plenty,  but  higher  at 
,35  and  .50  cents  per  pair  for  cotton  tails 
and  (>5  and  90  cents  for  jacks.  J.  w,  c. 


Fann,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  fanners’  big.  questions. 

How  can  I  grow  crops  with  less 
expense  7  How  can  I  save  in  plant¬ 
ing  potatoes?  How  make  high 
priced  seed  go  farthest  7  The 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

solves  the  labor  problem  and  makes 
the  best  u.se  of  high  priced  seed. 

Means  $5  to  $50  extra  profit  per  acre. 

Every  seed  piece  in  its  place 
and  only  one.  Saves  1  to  2 
bushels  seed  per  acre.  Uni¬ 
form  depth;  even 
spacing.  We  make 
a  full  line  of  potato 
machinery.  Send 
for  booklet  today. 

No  Misses 
No  Doubles 

BatemanM’f’gCo., Box  2B,.  GrenIocIi,N.J. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL.SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America — Estah.  1842. 

0.  W,  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  M.Y. 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 


Landscape  Gardening,  Parsons . 2.00 

Lawn  Making,  Barron .  1.10 

Fertilizers  and  Crops,  Van  Slyke....  2.60 
Weeds  of  Farm  and  Garden,  Pammel  1.60 

Hook  of  Wheat,  Dondllnger . 2.00 

Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard..  LOO 
Irrigation  and  Drainage.  King....  1.60 

Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmith . fio 

The  Soil,  King .  1,50 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
133  W,  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Tfte  Farmers  are 
the  Founders  of 
Human  Civilization 


( JDtanUL  \\2hst&r} 


a\ 


HIS  is  as  true  of  the  fanner  now  as  it  was  in  early 
days.  And  as  builders  of  a  ^reat  public  utility,  the 
Firestone  Organization  is  a  bi^  factor  in  this  vital  work. 
Progress  depends  upon  transportation  and  amon^  its  most 
valuable  factors  are 


TIRES 


Wherever  the  road  leads,  whatever  the  work  requires,  your 
machine  will  ride  safest,  easiest,  best  on  Firestone  equipment. 
Firestone  rubber  is  selected  and  prepared  to  ^ive  tou^h, 
resilient  service;  the  service  that  means  lon^,  comfortable 
riding.  And  many  plies  of  Firestone  fabric,  of  a  quality  ex¬ 
clusively  Firestone,  mean  bi^  ^ain  in  strength  and  stamina. 

On  every  Firestone  Tire  there  is  stamped  the  name  of  the 
founder  and  present  head  of  the  business,  Mr.  Firestone. 
And  when  a  man  puts  his  name  on  a  product  he  ^ives  a 
pledge  to  the  public  which  only  quality  can  make  ^ood. 

Your  dealer  and  the  nearest  branch  work  together  for  you. 


FIRESTONE  TIRE  AND 

Akron,  Ohio 


RUBBER  COMPANY 

Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhen 


•S’- 


r 

ATractor/if^/ 


Write  today  for 
testimonials  and 
detail  literature. 


Acre  for  acre— ^hour  for  hour, 
— the  Huber  Light  Four  chal¬ 
lenges  competition  for  eco¬ 
nomical  work.  _  Under  reasonable 
conditions  pulling  three  14"  plows, 
set  8  inches  deep,  it  easily  turns  an 
acre  an  hour  on  a  gallon  and  a  half 
to  two  gallons  of  gasoline.  In  the 
5,000  lb.  class.  It  does  not  pack 
the  ground.  Never  stalls. 

H  u  Etef? 

Steers  itself  when  plowing.  And  such 
power!  A  steady  stream  of  energy  from  a 
4-cyUnder  motor,  transmitted  direct  to  the 
drive.  Does  not  overheat  in  extreme 
weather.  Self  -  lubricating  anti  -  friction 
bearings.  It  turns  i  n  a  6-foot  radius  and  is 
mounted  on  its  powerful  frame  so  as  to 
adjust  itself  to  the  roughest  fields. 

12  h.p.  at  the  draw-bar  with  a  road  speed 
from  2}-^  to  4  miles  per  hour.  25  h.p.  at 
the  belt,  operating  separator,  silo  filler, 
saw',  pump,  dynamo,  shredder,  sheller,  bal¬ 
er,  and  other  farm  machinerj’.  Built  for 
lifetime  service. 

The  Huber  Mfg.  Company 

Established  More  than  Forty  Years 

902  Center  St.,  Marlon,  Ohio 


f^im 

GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  gardner’sbigquestions; 

How  can  I  grow  plenty  of  fresh 
vegetables  with  my  limited  time? 

How  can  I  avoid  backache  and 
drudgery  7  Use 

IRON  ACE 

Do  the  work  ten  times  faster  than 
the  old-fashioned  tool.s.  A  woman, 
boy  or  girl  can  push  one  .58  com¬ 
binations— easily, adjusted, 
strong  and  durable.  Prices, 
to  $15.00.  Will  hdp  you 
cut  the  high 
cost  of 
living. 

Write  us 
for  free 
booklet 
today. 

BatemanMT gCo.,BoK  20,  .Grenlocb.N.J. 


to 


IWAN 


POSTHOLE 

AUGER 


Digs  post  holes  faster  than  the  man  be¬ 
hind  can  set  posts,  without  hard  back¬ 
breaking  labor.  Digs  wells  also. 

The  two  interlocking  sharp  cruclblo 
steel  blades  easily  cut  through  any  soil. 

DIGS  QUICK  AND  EASY 

and  saves  time  and  trouble.  Don’t  be 
imposed  upon.  Refuse  the  poorly  made, 
fiimsy  imitations.  A  poor  tool  is  dear 
at  any  price.  Reliable  dealers  sell  the 
original,  patented,  “guaranteed  I  wan” 
for  only  $2.  It  pays  for  itself  in  one 
day’s  work. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

about  Iwan  Post  Hole  Disrarera,  Sickle  Kdsre 
Huy  Knivea.Ditrhins  Spades.  Drain  (ncanera. 
Tile  Hooka,  Chimney  Tops,  Vontilatora,  Etc* 

IWAN  BROTHERS 

1523  Pralrl*  Avew  South  Bond.Inda 


^^^styles  and  sizes 
for  every  purpose. 
Catalog  free. 

COLLINS  PLOW  COMPANY 
2014H*mp»hlr»  St.,  Quincy.  III. 


WELL  WELL 

Owu  a  machiue  of  your  own.  C.ish  or  easy 
terms.  Mauy  styles  and  sizes  for  all  puriioses. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y, 


GARDEN  AND  FARM  BOOKS 


Vegetable  Gardening,  Watts . S1.75 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.50 

Garden  Farming,  Corbett  . 2.00 

Hanures  and  Fertilizers,  Wheeler,.,  1.60 

Farm  Idanures,  Thorne  .  1.60 

Farm  Management,  Warrsa . 1.75 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King  .  1.50 


For  sale  by  THE  SURAL  NEW- 
YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 
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Cultivating  the  Apple  Orchard 
Part  II. 

Use  of  Tuactous. — Tractors  are  lit¬ 
tle  used  in  this  immediate  vicinity.  At 
the  recent  fruit  ineeting.s  I  have  hoard  .a 
nnmbi'r  of  prominent  men  exjire.s.s  their 
approval.  A  year  or  two  ago  the  man¬ 
ager  of  oi  of  the  largest  fruit  farms 
near  here  told  that  the  day  before  he 
cultivated  16  acres  of  orchard  in 
hours.  This  was  with  the  make  of 
small  tractor  which  probably  has  the 
greatest  sale  of  any  on  the  market.  An¬ 
other  mail  a  few  weeks  ago  said  that  this 
make  of  tractor  on  his  farm  was  mitirely 
imeless  so  far  as  plowing  was  concerned, 
but  he  thought  it  a  good  invf'stmeut  for 
polling  a  di.sk  or  sjndug-tooth.  He  said 
his  men  fooled  around  a  day  or  so  plow¬ 
ing  a  few  Tod.s,  and  gave  it  up.  Another 
one,  who  has  a  better  type  of  tractor, 
said  that  he  did  not  get  any  plows  with 
his  machine,  for  he  thought  it  would  be 
a  waste  of  money  to  bother  with  them. 
These  are  all  round-wheel  tractors  of 
one  make  or  another.  It  seems  likely 
that  when  the  caterpillar  type  of  trac¬ 
tor  is  introduced  here,  the  number  of 
favorable  coniments  will  be  increased. 
At  present  the  situation  seems  to  be 
that  the  ground  is  usually  so  .soft  when 
we  want  to  jilow  in  the  Siiring  that  the 
ordinary  round-wheel  tractor  is  of  little 
use.  T.ater  in  the  season  tractors  may 
be  of  great  service  to  the  man  who  has 
large_  amounts  of  orchaiv  to  cultivate, 
especially  if  he  can  have  some  use  for 
the  machiue  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Tractor  Advantaoes. — The  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  tractor  at  present  is  not 
that  they  will  do  a  groat  d(‘al  more  work 
in  a  given  time  than  a  team  of  horses 
(under  certain  conditions  two  horses 
may  do  more  than  one  of  the  most 
widely-sold  tractors),  hut  that  they  can 
he  worked  steadily  jor  a  longer  .time 
without  needing  to  stop  to  rest.  In 
ordinary  plowing  it  is  likely  that  a  team 
will  stand  idle  two  or  three  hours  or 
more  in  a  10-hour  day,  !nul  even  then 
a  few  weeks  of  it  will  be  pretty  hard 
on  them.  The  tractor,  however,  if  it  is 
working  right,  may  'be  used  24  hours  a 
day  if  the  men  can  stand  it.  It  does 
not  have  to  stop  for  hot  weather.  It 
is  possible  that  in  a  few  years  the  trac¬ 
tor  will  be  brought  do  such  a  state  of 
perfection  that  our  orchard  jilowing  can 
be  done  very  quickly  by  means  of  a 
gang  of  heavy  disks  wide  enough  to 
cover  the  entire  width  of  a  tree  space  at 
one  or  two  operations. 

Intercropping. — This  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  orchard  practice  in 
this  section.  Almo.st  all  farm  crops  are 
u.sed  and  bavo  various  effects  on  the 
growth  of  the  trees.  Wheat,  oats  and 
rye  are  not  at  all  desirable.  They  take 
largo  amounts  of  moisture  from  the  soil 
at  times  when  it  is  needed  for  tree 
growth  and  may  set  •back  the  trees  a 
whole  year  or  more.  Field  corn  when 
jiroperly  tended  seems  to  be  good  for  the 
orchard.  ,  The  tri'os  semn  to  grow  about 
as  well  as  when  they  have  the  whole 
use  of  the  p’ouud.  If  only  cultivated 
oncc'  or  twice,  corn  might  not  he  a 
great  help  to  the  trees,  hut  if  the  ground 
were  left  bare  and  only  worked  over  once 
or  twice,  there  would  not  be  much  bene¬ 
fit  from  cultivation.  Beans  are  a  .staple 
intercrop  in  the  aiiple  region  of  Wc.st- 
ern  New  York.  Opinion  about  them  is 
a  little  divided,  but  most  consider  that 
they  do  not  harm  the  orchard  much,  if 
at  all.  ^Ve  havi*  a  block  of  Ben  Davis 
which  wa.s  cropped  in  beans  for  several 
yisirs,  and  it  .seems  that  the  reduction 
of  humus  in  the  .soil  by  this  treatment 
is  the  cause  of  two  or  three  large  gul¬ 
lies  which  are  a  great  nuisance.  On 
land  which  cannot  gully  out  this  objec¬ 
tion  might  not  have  much  weight.  Most 
of  the  peas  for  the  canneries  are  rai.sed 
in  the  orchards  and  about  all  the  grow¬ 
ers  think  this  intercrop  a  very  good 
thing  for  the  tree_s.  Buckwheat  as  an 
intercrop  has  already  been  mentioned. 
It  may  have  .some  value  under  certain 
conditions,  but  we  do  not  feel  that  we 
want  it.  Hay  a.s  an  intercrop  has  no 
value.  It  is  usually  very  harmful  to 
the  ti  •ees.  Oabbage  is  .sometimes  tried, 
hut  usually  without  much  success.  In 
regions  when^  there  is  a  good  sale  for 
them,  bush  fniit.s,  euri-auts.  raspl)ei*- 
ries.  blacklx'rries.  et(‘..  are  very  good  in¬ 
tercrops  in  apple  orchard.'!.  Bed  rasp- 
herries,  esiieci.-illy.  s<>em  to  do  well 
among  apjile  trees.  T1h‘  berries  are  less 
likely  to  dry  up  and  be  small  and 
crumbly  than  when  grown  iu  the  open, 
away  from  a  p.irtial  .shade. 

Bi.owing  and  Seeding. — At  leii.st  one 
vei-y  .successful  grower  in  this  region  has 
a  rather  different  system  of  orchard  cul- 
ti\!ition.  He  plows  a.s  early  as  possible. 
If  I  !im  nof  mistaken,  he  say.s  that  he 
does  not  feel  it  has  any  value  to  plow 
after  the  middle  of  May.  Then  he  cul¬ 
tivates  once  or  twi(*e  and  seeds  down 
the  orchard.  M'o.st  of  us,  however,  still 
stick  to  our  method  of  .stii’ring  up  the 
soil  about  once  a  week  until  the  early 
part  of  July.  ai.fri:d  c.  weitd. 


Dcri.vg  President  Lincoln’s  first  vi.sit 
tu  the  Springfield  iieniteutiary  au  old 
iniiiiite.  looking  out  througli  the  bars,  re¬ 
marked:  “Well,  Mr.  IJncoln,  you  and  I 
ought  to  be  well  posted  on  prison.s. 
We’ve  seen  all  there  are  in  the  coun¬ 
try.”  “Why.  this  is  the  first  one  I  ever 
visited,”  answered  I,incolii,  in  surprise. 
“Yes,”  was  the  reply,  “but  Pve  been  in 
all  the  rest.” — Woman’s  Journal. 


The  \  e  A.v<.-^ooF  design  can 
not  be  copied  —  lEp.vc-j^oop' 
service  can  not  be  duplicated — 
X  \e£ok-^oo»»  durability  can  not  be 

V  equalled  by  any  other  make  of 

r  piston  ring. 

Piston  Rings  are  made  only  by 
McQuay- Norris  Manufacturing  Company,  St. 
Louis — the  inventors. 

Packed  only  in  this  special  carton  under  this 
copyrighted  label;  each  ring  separately  put  up  in 
this  sealed  parchment  container.  Take  no  sub¬ 
stitute  or  imitation  if  you  want  true  \e>vk-^qof 
service  and  satisfaction. 

All  garage  and  repair  men  can  give  you  immedi¬ 
ate  service  on  them.  If  you  have  any  difiiculty 
getting  them,  write  us.  We’ll  see  you  are  supplied. 

Free  Booklet 

“To  Have  and  to  Hold  Power”— 
the  standard  handbook  on  gas  en- 
gine  compression.  Every  termer  As 
who  runs  an  automobile,  engine. 
tractor,  etc.,  ought  to  have  it. 

Manufactured  by 

McQuay- Norris  Mfg. 

2878L.ocust  Street,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  31F 


be  sure  you  get  the  genuine 

McOUAY-NORRIS 


PISTON  RINGS 


This  Is  the  Year  to  Plant  Potatoes 
The  Aspinwall  Is  the  Machine  to  Use 


/^NE  MAN  and  an“Aspinwair*  can  plant  5  to  8  acres  of  potatoes 
a  day,  and  plant  them  right.  Machine  opens  furrow, 
drops  seed,  any  size  and  distance,  covers,  marks  next  row 
— all  in  one  operation.  65,000  now  in  use.  Corn,  Pea, 

Beau  and  Fertilizer  Attachments  furnished  when  wanted. 

ASPINWALL.  Potato  Planter  Saves  Elxpense 
of  Elxtra  Man.  Made  by  the  world's  oldest  and 
largest  manufacturers  of  potato  machinery.  Send  today 
for  FREE  BOOK.  It  will  give  you  a  world  o£  facts  about  potato 
profits.  Written  by  experts.  Address 

Aspinwall  Manufacturing  Co.,  ^62  Sabin  Street,  Jackson,  Michigan 
Cotters  Planters  Sprayers  Diggers  Sorters 


For  the  Land’s  Sake  —  Use  Bowker's  Fertilizers 


Good  Potatoes 

and  Plenty  of  them 


BOWKER’S  FERTILIZERS  cer¬ 
tainly  have  made  good  on  pota¬ 
toes.  Those  who  use  them  reap 
a  harvest  in  quantity,  quality  and  price. 
These  fertilizers  made  their  original 
great  record  on  potatoes  nearly  forty 
years  ago, — and  the  record  has  been 
well  sustained  ever  since. 

Remember  C.  B.  Coy’s  bi^-  crop  of  715 1  bushels 
per  acre  on  our  Stockbricige  exclusively? 

kSend  for  our  new  illustrated  catalogue  for 
1917  and  see  ho)v'  well  our  customers  have 
succeeded  with  Bo\\  ker  goods  the  past  season. 

Ask  for  local  agent^s  name  or 
for  an  agency  for  yourself. 

Send  for  our  book  “How  to  Get  a  Crop  of  Potatoes’’ 

BOWKER  fertilizer  co. 

Boston,  New  York,  Buffalo,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore 
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The  Story  of  Potato  Planting 
Part  IT. 

The  Soil. — Wlicn  wo  oomo  to  plant 
potatoes  we  innst  reniemher  fliat  the  tuber 
ig  not  a  root,  but  an  enlarBed  stem  x.udcr 
gi’ound.  This  fact  makes  it  ueef'ssary 
tliat  tlie  soil  must  be  open  and  free  if  tlie 
tuber  is  to  foian.  In  a  soil  wliieh  bakes 
hard,  in  tinn'  of  drought,  or  xvhicli  is 
sog^^y  with  water  in  ji  wet  tilin',  the 
tubers  cannot  make,  iirojier  growth,  and 
will  b('  small  and  poorly  shaped.  T  have 
often  seen  potatoes  stunted  ami  crowded 
out  <d'  sliape  from  trying  to  grow  again.st 
a  stone  or  a  tough . clo<l.  So  that  the  po¬ 
tato,  above  all  crops,  should  be  planted  on 
line,  mellow  S(dl,  which  has  been  fitted  so 
it  will  stay  mello-w. 

What  Son.?  If  I  could  have  my  choice 
I  would  jdant  potatoes  on  what  fariner.s 
l  all  a  sandy  loam  and  plow  in  .a  good  sod 
Ilf  living  clover  or  a  crop  of  cow  peas  or 
beans  which  had  died  down  on  the  ground. 
T  know’  farmers  wdio  jm'fer  an  old  pasture 
or  meadow  which  has  been  standing  idle 
for  years.  They  think  this  old  sod  m-akes 
new  land  for  jiotatoes  and  that  wln'ii  it 
can  be  well  fitti'd  and  fertilized  it  makes 
an  ideal  seed  bed.  T  know  iieojde  who  say 
they  grow  the  bi*st  jiotatoes  on  wood  land 
just  cleared  off.  wdiere  the  croji  is  jdanted 
right  among  the  stumjis.  I  would  from 
choice  take  good  mellow’  land  in  a  rota¬ 
tion  and  follow  either  corn  or  clover.  One 
of  the  best  farmers  I  ever  knew’  bought  a 
run-dowti  farm  in  Pennsylvania  and  ma  ’e 
a  great  success  w’ith  potatoes.  ITis  jdan 
W’as  to  fit  the  land  one  year  and  gi’ow  the 
crojx  the  next  year.  The  first  year  he 
plowed  under  ry<'  and  sei'dcd  to  cow’  peas, 
using  a  mixfuri*  of  one  jiart  potash  to 
three  parts  acid  phosphate.  This  gave  a 
tremendous  growth  uf  p^ai  vines,  which 
were  killed  at  first  and  fell  down  on  the 
ground.  Next  year  these  dead  jiea  vines 
were  jilowed  under  for  jxifatoes  and  a 
small  quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda  gave  a 
fine  crop.  After  the  potatoes  were  dug 
r.ve  was  seeded  to  be  plowed  undvi*  the 
folio w’ing  year,  and  so  rejxeat  the  jirocess. 
You  must  have  a  naturally  open  soil  w’ell 
filled  with  organic  matter  if  you  expect  to 
grow’  good  potatoes. 

OtTR  Own  IT.an. — With  the  high  price 
of  seed  it  will  not  pay  to  plant  potatoes 
Ihis  year,  unless  they  are  juit  in  I’ight. 

<  >ur  children  and  the  women  folks  are  to 
plant  a  good-sized  patch  for  some  chari- 
t.able  purpose,  and  they  have  selected  an 
old  raspberry  field  and  peach  orchard. 
The  soil  is  a  thick,  well-rotted  sod.  The 
remaining  trees  and  bushes  will  be 
grubbed  out.  and  I  shall  try  to  jnit  a  thin 
scattenng  of  manure  on  this  sod.  I  would 
not  use  enough  to  make  scab  dangerous, 
but  a  small  quantity  of  manure  w’ill 
quicken  the  decay  of  the  sod  an/1  fill  th*' 
soil  with  working  life  or  bacteria.  We 
plan  to  plant  our  main  croj)  in  young 
ajiple  orchards,  where  there  is  now  a 
thick  stand  of  Alsike  and  Sweet  clover. 
This  land  w'ill  be  plowed  early — deejily 
plow’ed  so  as  to  put  the  present  sod  down 
out  of  .sight.  Then  the  ojieration  will  be 
to  jiack  and  level  the  plow'ed  furrow’s  with 
the  Acme  harrow’,  W'ell  weighted,  or  w’ith 
a  heavy  plank  drag.  The  ob.iect  of  this 
is  to  cnish  or  pack  the  soil  firmly  so  that 
the  sod — either  clover  or  grass — will  be 
firmly  stamped  into  jilace.  I  have  ruined 
more  than  one  crop  of  corn  and  potatoes 
by  jdowing  under  rye  and  leaving  it  open 
aiid  loose  in  the  soil.  After  packing  the 
.soil  firmly  in  this  way  we  shall  go  in  and 
biosen  the  upper  part  of  it.  Theiv'  will  be 
used  the  disk,  or  cutaway,  sjiring-tooth 
and  .sjiike-tooth  as  seems  best,  and  here  is 
w’here  judgment  must  be  used,  and  no 
direct  rules  can  be  given. 

'  WliAT  Is  Nkkdkd? — IVIy  theory  is  that 
ideal  jiotato  soil  should  have  some  (juickly 
di'caying  sod  jiut  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  furrow — and  ke/it  there  if  fios.'iihlr. 

1.  waiuld  try  to  avoid  the  tools  whicdi  cut 
and  toss  this  sod  to  the  surfa<-e  of  the 
ground — aiming  to  leave  this  sod  at  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow’,  so  that  the  seed 
pic'ces  can  be  drojijied  directly  into  it.  I 
think  that  is  wdiere  the  .sod  belongs — so  a.s 
to  hold  moisture  where  the  roots  most 
nei'd  it.  and  also  that  it  may  decay  most 
rajiidly  and  thus  give  nji  its  plant  f/iod. 
So  I  would  mse  mostly  the  tools  w’hich 
stir  the  .soil  rather  than  those  which  choji 
and  dig.  The  latter  would  be  better  for  a 
crop  like  corn,  or  for  cultivating  an 
orchard,  but  my  idea  of  potato  culture  is 
to  keej)  the  sod  or  organic  matter  below', 
out  of  sight,  and  fully  mellow  the  soil 
abf)V('  it. 

Planting. — AVe  have  a  potato  planter, 
but  dn  our  small  fields  we  usually  plant 
by  hand.  After  the  soil  has  been  well 
fitted — as  fine  and  mellow  as  w’e  can  make 
it — we  open  wide  and  deej)  furrow's  three 
feet  apart.  This  can  be  done  by  going 
back  and  forth  with  a  ODe.-horse  plow,  but 


we  prefer  a  shovel  plow’,  which  is  some¬ 
what  like  a  round-pointed  shovel  mounted 
<in  a  beam  like  any  other  plow’.  This 
scrajies  out  a  deej)  furrow  and  throws  the 
soil  away  at  each  .side.  The  object  is  to 
scrajie  down  into  the  sod  without  ripping 
too  mn<h  of  it  nji  to  the  surface.  In 
jdanting  we  aim  to  drop  the  seed  pieces 
in  the  middle  of  the  furrow — about  18 
inches  ajiart.  fine  way  to  get  them  ex¬ 
actly  in  jdace  is  to  carry  a  piece  of  a  tin 
rain  sjiout  in  the  left  hand,  put  the  lower 
end  down  where  you  want  the  seed  to  slay 
and  then  drop  the  seed  in  at  the  ujijier 
end.  When  you  droj)  the  seed  without 
stoojiing  it  will  often  .strike  the  bottom  of 
the  furrow  and  roll  out  of  place.  To 
avoid  this  .von  may  droji  the  seed  in  the 
soft  earth  at  the  side  of  the  furrow  and 
let  it  roll  down  to  the  bottom.  As  each 
jiiece  is  drojijied  we  covi'i*  it  w’ith  a  little 
dirt  by  giving  a  side  kick  or  scrape  with 
the  foot,  thus  pushing  the  earth  down 
over  the  s«‘ed. 

Fkhtii.izing. — In  the  East  the  usual 
practice  is  to  use  chemicals  on  the  potato 
croj).  When  planting  by  hand,  most  farm¬ 
ers  jdan  to  put  the  chemicals  ahove  the 
seed,  with  an  inch  or  two  of  earth  betw’een. 
In  theory  it  would  be  better  to  oadcast 
the  fertilizer  all  out  betw’cen  row’s,  but  in 
jiractice  most  farmers  jirefer  to  jmt  the 
chemicals  right  in  the  furrow.  Idle  pota¬ 
to  jdanters  are  arranged  to  droj)  and 
slightly  cover  the  sec'd  and  tln'ii  jiut  the 
chemicals  in  a  narrow  striji  above.  In 
band  jdanting  we  kick  a  little  dirt  over 
the  seed  as  it  is  drojijied  and  then  scatter 
the  fertilizer  through  the  furrow’.  AVe 
do  not  Jiut  it  in  a  narrow  striji  over  the 
seed,  but  give  a  twist  or  flirt  to  the  hand 
and  thus  scatter  over  the  sides  as  W’ell  as 
the  bottom  of  the  furrow.  After  this  is 
done  we  work  up  and  down  betw’cen  the 
row’s  with  a  cultivator,  and  thus  partly 
fill  the  furrow’s.  It  seems  best  not  to  fill 
them  level  full  at  first.  This  tvoi’k  can  be 
done  by  working  an  Acme  harrow  across 
the  furrow’s,  but  it  seems  best  to  keep 
heavy  machinery  out  of  the  field  after  the 
Jiotatoes  are  jdanted. 

Fkhtii.iziui.- — This  year  my  judgment 
is  that  it  will  jiay  the  .smaller  jdanter  best 
to  buy  a  ready-mixed  fertilizer  rather 
than  to  try  home  mixing.  It  is  almost 
imjiossible  to  buy  jiotash  in  small  quan- 
fties  at  any  reasonable  price.  The  better 
•class  of  fertilizer  manufa<-ture.rs  are  using 
seme  Jiotash.  They  evidently  feel  that 
they  must  do  this  in  order  to  hold  their 
old  customers,  and  in  most  case's  there 
cannot  be  any  jirofit  for  them  in  this  jiot- 
ash.  I  think  therefore  that  with  our 
jiresent  conditions  .a  farmer  can  obtain 
Jiotash  cheajier  in  the  mixe'd  grades  than 
he  can  by  home  mixing.  The  usual  potato 
fertilizer  is  made  up  of  many  different 
chemicals.  If  a  farmer  wants  to  bu.v  a 
home  mixture  he  might  use  one  jiart  b.v 
weight  of  nitrate  of  soda,  one  part  of 
dried  blood,  one  part  fine  bone  and  two 
parts  acid  phosphate — 'with  one  part  of 
muriate  of  pot/ sh  if  he  can  get  it.  Many 
growers  u.se  a  to’i  or  even  more  of  fertil¬ 
izer  to  the  acre,  but  we  have  fojind  about 
800  jiounds  jirofitable  with  a  good  sod,  one 
thing  you  want  to  remember.  Good 
chicken  manure  w’ill  give  great  results  on 
potatoes  when  usi'd  in  addition  to  the 
chemicals.  AA'^hen  dropped  on  the  hill 
after  planting  and  w’ell  worked  into  the 
ground  it  surely  does  make  the  potato 
vines  lay.  AA’'e  now  have  our  seed  pieci'S 
jdanted — ready  for  cultivation.  n.  W’.  c. 


Central  New  York  Corn  Tests 

T^ji  through  Central  and  Northern  New’ 
York  the  question  of  varieties  of  corn  is 
a  most  important  one.  Among  the  hills 
in  the  dairy  sections  corn  is  largely  used 
fur  the  silo,  and  long  exjierience  seems  to 
have  shown  that  tlie  best  variety  for 
silage  is  one  w’hich  will  make  a  good-sized 
stalk  and  mature  a  good  ear  before  frost. 
The  Farm  Bureau  of  Chenango  County, 
New’  A'^ork,  has  carried  out  several  tests 
by  trying  these  different  varieties  side  by 
side.  I.ast  year  one  of  these  tests  w’as 
made  on  the  farm  of  A.  D.  Barnes,  near 
Oxford.  The  following  table  w’ill  give  a 


fair  idea  of  the  result 

of  these 

tests : 

Dry 

Matter 

Tons 

Tons 

per  acre 

per  acre 

Ilair.s  Nugget . 

16..5 

4.2.5 

Iowa  Gold  Mine  . . . . 

11.6 

.8.10 

Learning  . 

12.4 

.8.25 

Farlv  Mastodon . 

12..S 

.‘U2 

T.uee's  Ihivorite . 

15.1 

.8.78 

Thus  it  w’ould  ajipear  that  the  variety 
known  as  Hall’s  Nugget  made  the  best 
show’ing  for  silage  corn,  with  laicc’s  Fa- 
viirite  a  good  second.  At  the  time  the 
samjiles  were  taken,  just  before  frost. 
Hall's  Nugget  w'as  in  what  is  called  the 
hard  dough  stage ;  Imva  Gold  Aline  soft 
dough,  I.eaming  in  the  late  inilk.  Early 
Mu.stodon  early  milk,  and  Luce’s  Favorite 
in  soft  dough  stage. 

The  conclusion  is  that  the  general  prac¬ 
tice  of  planting  Learning  and  a  late  ma¬ 
turing  kind  of  dent  is  a  mistake,  for  what 
is  w’anted  is  dry  matter  rather  than 
w’ater.  Efforts  will  now  be  made  to  jvr- 
fi'ct  a  cross  between  Luce’s  Favorite  and 
Hall’s  Nugget.  AA’'e  have  long  believed 
that  the  jirojier  W’ay  to  handle  this  corn 
(jne.stion  in  these  colder  sections  is  to  try 
to  develop  by  .selection  and  breeding  a  va¬ 
riety  W’hich  W’ill  jirove  most  naturally 
adajited  to  the  climate  and  section.  That 
is  far  better  than  to  try  to  depend  on  ex¬ 
periments  with  varieties  conducted  in 
other  localities. 


Masterpieces  of  opera 

by  the 

worrlds  greatest  artists 

The  mere  mention  of  opera  suggests  Caruso,  Alda,  Braslau, 
Calve,  Destinn,  Farrar,  Cadski,  Galli-Curci,  Garrison,  Gluck, 
Hempel,  Homer,  Journet,  Martinelli,  McCormack,  Melba,  Ruffo, 
Schumann-lleink,  Scotti,  Sembrich,  Tetrazzini,  AVhitehill — the 
commanding  personalities  who  dominate  the  operatic  stage. 

These  renowned  artists  in  full  realization  and  acknowledgment 
that  the  A'ictor  alone  reproduces  their  art  with  absolute  fidelity, 
make  records  for  the  A^ictor  exclusively. 

Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  play  any  music  you  wish  to  hear.  Write  to  us  for 
a  copy  of  the  Victor  Record  catalog — the  most  complete  catalog  of  music  in  ali  the 
world — and  name  and  address  of  nearest  Victor  dealer. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Important  Notice.  All  Victor  Talking  Machines  are  patented  and  are  only 
licenifj,  and  with  tight  of  use  with  Victor  Records  only.  All  Victor  Records  are 
patented  and  are  only  UcensrJ,  and  with  right  of  use  on  Victor  Talking  Machines 
only.  Victor  Records  and  Victor  Machines  are  scientifically  coordinated  and  syn¬ 
chronized  by  our  special  processes  of  manufacture;  and  their  use,  except  with  each 
other,  is  not  only  unauthorized,  but  damaging  and  unsatisfactory. 


Use  NATCO  Drain  Tile— Last  Forever 

Farm  drainage  needs  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of 
best  Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned.  Don't  have  to  dig  ’em  up 
to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
lots.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  IMPF.RISH- 
ABLE  SILO,  Natco  Building  Tile  and  Natco  Sewer  Pipe. 


National  Fire  Proofing  Company  >  1121  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FERTILIZERS  that  fertilize 

WILL  INCREASE 

YOUR  PROFITS 

Literature  upon  request 

The  Wilcox  FertilizerCompany 

MYSTIC,  CONN. 


Jjhe  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 
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.  Intensive  Garden  Notes 
Part  IT. 

CsEFUL  AND  Ornament^vi,. — The  in¬ 
tensive  methods  practiced  in  the  city  back 
yard  I  have  transfen'ed  to  my  present 
large  garden,  and  It  is  the  wonder  of 
many  how  much  I  get  out  of  it.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  supplying  my  family  with  vege¬ 
tables  I  devote  considerable  .space  to 
bulbs  such  as  Candidum  lilies,  Narcissus, 
tulips,  hyacinths  and  Gladiolus.  Several 
years  ago  from  a  plot  25x40  feet  I  sold  in 
cut  flowers  and  bulbs  of  Candidum  lilies 
in  a  single  season,  and  had  off¬ 
sets  enough  to  replant  a  similar  area. 
Many  bulbs  are  grown  here  as  well  as 
the  imported  ones.  I  have  grown  Darwin 
tulips  that  W'eighed  eight  to  the  pound, 
and  have  grown  the  Dutch  Roman  hya¬ 
cinths.  which  are  simply  small  bulbs  of 
the  regular  Dutch,  to  a  siv/o  equal  to  the 
best  imported,  and  making  blooms  fully  as 
good.  Narcissus  grows  finely,  and  makes 
bulbs  that  force  earlier  than  the  imported 
ones,  for  our  hot  sun  ripens  them  so  per¬ 
fectly.  Roman  hyacinths  and  the  white 
Italians  make  very  fine  bullxs.  Two  years 
ago,  as  the  Northern  dealers  wanted  my 
Candidum  lily  bulbs,  I  sold  very  .short, 
and  sent  an  order  for  small  bulbs  to 
Northern  France  which  was  accepted. 
Then  the  war  swept  over  that  section  and 
I  did  not  get  the  bulbs.  Hence  I  have 
been  short  on  these.  The  growing  of 
bulbs  will  make  a  very  interesting  thing 
for  the  backyard  gardeners,  for  some  of 
these  can  be  grown  in  any  part  of  the 
country,  such  as  Gladiolus  and  Candidum 
lilies.  Devoted  entirely  to  these  lilies  T 
could  have  made  my  Philadelphia  back 
yard  nearly  pay  my  rent.  In  a  large  city 
the  cut  blooms  would  meet  a  read.v  sale, 
and  many  a  housekeeper  could  get  lots  of 
pin  money  out  of  cut  blooms  in  the  back 
yard. 

Profit  in  Coi.d  Frame.s. — The  cold 
frame,  merely  a  frame  in  which  the  soil 
is  made  very  rich,  and  wdth  the  usual  hot¬ 
bed  sashes,  can  be  made  the  most  profit¬ 
able  part  of  the  garden.  Then,  too.  in 
the  family  garden  there  is  a  great  dejil  of 
pleasure  as  well  as  profit  in  growing  veg¬ 
etables  and  flowers  in  the  frames  in  Fall, 
Winter  and  Spring.  The  market  growers 
use  long  lines  of  frames,  simply  two 
boards  on  edge  with  no.  cross  bars,  and 
ventilation  must  be  made  by  propping  the 
sashes  up  sidewise,  for  it  takes  two  men 
to  remove  a  sash.  I  have  three-inch 
strips  between  the  saslu>s,  in  the  middle  of 
which  are  half-inch  strips  as  a  parting 
strip,  and  to  make  a  slide,  so  that  one 
man  can  easil.v  slip  the  sash  up  or  down 
for  ventilation,  and  there  is  no  danger  of 
their  blowing  off.  as  when  propped  up 
sidewise.  I  do  not  u.se  the  long  lines  of 
frames  like  the  market  grower,  but  divide 
my  sashes  into  a  number  of  light  small 
frames  with  but  three  sa.shes  each.  These 
flames  are  made  with  angle  iron  at  the 
fornei’S  to  bolt  them  together,  and  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  pick  up  a  frame  and  move 
it  :o  a  fresh  spot.  The  advantage  of  this 
is  that  one  can  repeat  a  crop  in  the  same 
frame  by  moving  it  to  fre.sh  soil,  and  can 
remove  a  frame  in  early  Siiring  from 
some  crop  like  lettuce.-  beets  or  cauli¬ 
flower,  which  no  longer  ne<‘ds  the  glass, 
and  can  use  the  frame  for  setting  tomato 
plants,  pep|)crs,  etc.,  for  hardening  off. 

Sttcce.s,sivf,  Crops. — The  first  crop  in 
the  Fall  is  lettuce,  which  is  usually  cut 
out  by  the  middle  of  .Tanuary.  I’lien  in 
one  frame  I  sow  seed  of  the  Prizetaker 
onion  for  plants  to  set  in  the  open  garden 
in  late  March.  P.etween  tlie  rows  of 
onions  parsley  seed  is  sown  in  rows, 
and  when  the  onion  plants  are  out  the 
parsl<*y  has  the  frame  and  it  furnishes 
paisley  all  Summer  and  the  following 
Winter  before  going  to  seed.  In  another 
frame  in  late  January  I  sow  beets  and 
radishes  in  alternate  rows  six  inclu's 
apart.  The  radishes  come  out  early  and 
the  beets  have  the  12-inch  rows.  Then 
in  March  the  beets  arc  hardened  off  and 
the  frame  removed  for  setting  the  tomato 
plants.  In  another  frame  lettuce  of  the 
Hanson  and  Wonderful  varieties  are  sown 
to  make  plants  for  setting  in  the  outside 
beds  in  March  or  April.  These  stand  the 
warm  weather  better  than  the  Rig  Pos¬ 
ton,  which  is  generally  used  in  the  Fall 
and  early  Winter,  but  runs  to  seed  in 
Spring. 

Flowering  Plants. — Another  frame  is 
planted  in  violets  iu  the  early  Fall,  and 


this  frame,  too,  can  be  removed  in  time 
for  the  tomato  and  pepper  plants.  In 
another  frame  bulbs  of  Paper  White  Nar¬ 
cissus  and  Roman  hyacinths  are  planted, 
and  the  bloom  is  off  these  also  in  time  to 
remove  the  frame  for  later  things  that 
need  protection,  and  the  bulbs  can  go  on 
and  complete  their  growth  and  are  not 
wasted  as  in  greenhouse  forcing.  Then 
in  March  the  plants  of  geraniums  are  get¬ 
ting  iu  the  way  iu  my  little  greenhouse, 
and  are  stout  plants  in  4-inch  pots.  Thej' 
are  set  in  a  frarr  e  under  the  double-glazed 
sashes  and  I  iave  never  had  them  hurt, 
and  they  tln  iv.  ‘  •  tier  in  the  frame  than 
in  the  greenln  i-^',  that  g^'^s  too  warm  for 
them.  Some  sow  spinach  in  frames,  but 
down  here  we  do  not  need  to  do  so,  for 
we  can  cut  it  all  the  Fall,  Winter  and 
Spring  outdoors,  A  fcAv  of  the  early 
forcing  carrots  are  sown  in  February,  but 
as  we  do  not  need  many  of  these  they  are 
associated  with  something  else  or  put  in 
between  the  tomatoes.  The  dwarf  and 
compact  form  of  the  Phlox  Drummondii 
can  be  grown  nicely  in  a  frame  by  sowing 
the  seed  in  the  Pall  and  thinning  them  t.> 
about  eight  inches  apart.  They  bloom 
often  in  late  Febiuary  and  from  that  on. 
The  plants  are  perfectly  hardy  in  the 
open  ground,  and  some  of  the  Pall-sown 
ones  are  left  out  for  the  later  Spring 
bloom  in  the  open  gi-ound.  When  setting 
the  lettuce  plants  in  the  Fall  I  arrange 
for  a  few  early  cauliflowers,  setting  six 
plants  to  a  sash  and  filling  in  wu'th  Grand 
Rapids  lettuce.  This  is  cut  out  by  .Tan¬ 
uary,  and  the  cauliflowers  are  kept  iu  a 
slow-growing  condition  and  by  mid-March 
are  getting  up  near  the  glass.  They  are 
then  hardened  off  and  the  frame  removed 
for  other  plants,  and  the  cauliflowers 
head  in  the  cool  weather  of  eaily  May. 
Years  ago  I  grew  cauliflowers  profitably 
in  this  way  to  the  extent  of  1,000  sashes, 
and  had  the  same  sashes  to  use  on  extra 
frames  for  40,000  tomato  plants. 

AV.  F.  MASSEY. 


It  was  a  baseball  game  in  the  middle 
of  the  street — against  the  law.  There 
was  a  rush,  a  scramble,  and  the  police¬ 
man  had  captured  a  small  boy  who  look¬ 
ed  much  the  worse  for  wear.  “Now,” 
said  the  policeman,  who  wasn’t  at  all  a 
bad  sort,  “which  shall  it  be — a  licking  or 
a  summons?”  “Gimme  the  licking.”  was 
the  tearful  response.  “One  more  won’t 
make  much  difference  I  was  the  um¬ 
pire  !” — Chicago  New's. 


E-B  PLANTER 


Gauge  shoe  on  the  runner  insures  even 
depth  of  planting — increases  the  yield. 
Edge  drop — accurate — no  slips  even  at 
high  speed.  Automatic  as  hill  or  drill 


drop.  Foot  lever  control  of  runners. 
Planters  are  one  of  the  many  im¬ 
plements  in  the  E-B  line.  Ask 
vour  dealer.Look  for  the  E-B 
trade  mark  on  the  Imple¬ 
ments  you  buy.  It’s  our 
pledge  and  your  guide  to  quality. 


E-B  Cora 


Emeruii-Br>nlingham  lnipleinenlCi.(lne.)  91 W.  Iron  St.,Rocklord,IU 
Please  send  me  free  literature  on  articles  checked: 


fPlowt 
Htrrowt 
Cultivators 
r  Mowers 
I  Spreaders 
[  Oriiit 
[  J  f  laoters 


.  Nay  Tools 
J  Listtrs 
Gat  Enpioet 
Wagans 
'  Buggies 
AutoTrailera 
,  Potato  Machinery 


t  ]  Tractors,  Kerossot 
’  j  Engine  Plows 
.  )  Steam  Engined 
j  Tbreshers 
]  CemSheilirt 
;  ]  Saw  Mills 
,  ]  Baling  Presses 


Kamo 


Address 


More  From  Your  Garden 
At  Half  the  Labor 

HseDADlfpD  Weeder.  Mulcher 
^  J  Cultivator 

Cuts  the  weeds  underg^round 
and  forms  the  hardest  crust 
into  a  moisture  •  retaining 

mulch— .Intensive  culti¬ 
vation.  “Boat  Weed  Killer 
Ever  used.*'  Requires  no 
skill  to  operate.  A  boy  with 
a  Barker  beats  ten  men  with 
boes.  Has  leaf  guards^  also 
shovels  for  deeper  cultivation.  Self-adjusting,  inexpensive 
Write  fo!  free  catalog  and  Factory-to-Uaer  offer, 

PARKER  MFG.  CO.  Dept.  16.  David  City,  Neb. 


FRUIT-FOG 

Fineit  Known 
Sprof 


SO  Stylo* 


Fruit-Fog  insures  big  profits.  We 
make  60  styles  of  Sprayers;  from 
small  Hand  to  largest  Power. 
Spraying  Guide  and  big  catalog 
FREE.  Send  postal. 

HXUS  PUMP  S  PUNTER  CO..  Dept  T.  OllM,  III. 


•The  Safest  Explosive 


The  Original  Farm  Powder 


“I  fired 
the,  blasts 

by  pushing  down  the  handle  of  the 
electric  blasting  machine,”  writes 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Cronister,  Martha,  Pa. 

certainly  enjoyed  seeing  those 
big  stumps  split  up  and  thrown  out. 
You  surely  are  right  in  saying  that 


is  the  easy,  quick  and  cheap  v/ay  to  get  rid 
of  stumps.  The  pictures  and  directions  in 
your  book  made  everything  so  plain."  y 

Our  hook  experience  to  use  Atlas  I 

.  II  1  Farm  Powder.  Write  for  our  free  : 

tells  now  book.  It  shows  how  to  blast  stumps  I 
and  boulders,  make  beds  for  trees,  blast  ditches,  etc.  I 
It  explains  why  Atlas  Farm  Powder,  The  Original  J 
Farm  Powder,  goes  further  and  does  better  work  | 
than  ordinary  explosives.  Mail  the  coupon  now.  | 

ATUS  POWDER  COMPANY,  Wilmington,  Del.  I 

Sales  Offices:  Bitmlneham,  Boston,  Houghton,  Joplin,  Knoxville,  I 
KansasCity»NewOrleans,NcwYork,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  St. Louis  L 


I  [free  book  COUPOICI  I 


ATI.AS  POWDER  CO. 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Send  me  your  74-paBe  book  "Better 
Farming."  I  am  interested  in  the 
use  of  explosives  for  the  purpose 
before  which  I  mark  X. 


Stump  Blasting 
Boulder  Blasting 
Subsoil  Blasting 
Tree  Planting 
Ditch  Digging  -PMsa 
Road  Building 


I 


Name  _ 

Address 


What  Does 
Silage  Cost? 

The  acres  used  and  culti¬ 
vated  time  and  again,  and 
the  area  to  be  gone  over  to 
get  the  fodder  are  the  big 
items  in  Silage  cost. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  as  a  Top 
Dressing  worked  in  when 
cultivating,  will  cheapen 
production  of  your  Silage. 

Bigger,  more  succulent 
stalks  and  bigger  ears  will 
be  yours. 

Send  f)ost  card  for  free  book  on 
*‘Corn  Cultivation” 

DR.  WILLIAM  S.  MYERS 
25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


cimME 


Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  questions: 
How  can  I  grow  crops  at  least  ex¬ 
pense  ?  How  c.an  1  get  my  spraying 
done  and  on  time  if  Use  an 


IRON  AGE 


No.  IIS-P 


Sprays  10  rows  potatoes,  I 
rows  canteloupes,  cucum 
bers,  etc.  at  one  operatioi 
and  at  200  pounds  pressure 
The  first  and  only  spraye 
adapted  for  so  rapid  field 
work  and,  at  the  same  time.ur 
excelled  for  orchard  use,  Driv 
en  by  4  1-2  H.  P.  NEW  WA' 
h  N  GIN  Ib-^u  i  c  k  1  y  Intel 
cnanireabie  with  our  now  Iro 
AireEnfirinoDt^frcr.  Womok 
fulllino  of  •  utato,  apraying 
cuItTvatingr  and  g^arden  tools 
Write  today  for  free  booklet 


BateinanM’l’gCo.,Boz  2H,,Grailoch,  N.J 


EVERY  SEED 
YOU  PLANT 

com,  cotton,  oat-s,  wheat,  alfnlfa— any  legfume — 
flowers,  garden  stuff,  iu  fact  every  seed  should  be 
treated  with 

ALL  CROP 

FARMOGERM 

the  wonderful,  ;iioiiey  saviiig  inellu  d  for  supply¬ 
ing  Nitrogen  to  your  soil.  It  will  miike  nitrogen 
available  quickly  for  any  crop  where  nitrogen 
is  deficient. 

nitrogen  is  the  most  valuable  and  exi)ensive  fei-t- 
illzor  element.  Get  yotirs  for  practically  notliing 
by  inoculating  every  .seed  you  plant  with  All 
Crop  Furinogerin.  Prices:  5  ncres  So.OOj  1  acie 
$1.50;  Garden  Size  00  cents;  Flower-pot  Size  scents. 

Send  10  cents  for  sumplo  and  booklet  describing 
this  wonderful  i)roduot. 

If  you  are  planting  legumes  only,  use  our 
specific  culture 

Farmogerm  For  Legumes 

1‘rices  same  as  All  Crop 
FOR  SALE  nr  SEED  TfOUSES 
McELROY-SHEPHERO  CO. 

Sole  Manufacturers  Earp-Thomas  Earmogonn  Products 
No.  2  Farmogerm  Building,  University,  Va. 
Aflrenis  Wayited — write  for  trrme  -dood  proponition 


SURE  CURE  FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

.Tarvis  Spraying  Compound  has  no  8U{>erior.  Buy 
from  the  manufacturers  diiect  and  .save  money.  A. 
gallon  of  Jarvis  Spraying  Conqxiund  makes  Hi  gal¬ 
lons  of  spr.ijy.  Compound  ready  to  mix  witli  water. 
Sold  in  lilil.  lots  (50  gallons).  40  cents  per  gallon. 
References — I.  11.  Hale,  the  "Peach  King,”  or  Prof. 
Jarvis  of  the  Chunecticut  Agricultural  College.  They 
will  tell  you  there  is  nothing  better. 

The  J.T.  Robertson  Co.  *''*• 


'Apple  Profire 

'^Grow  better  fruit.  It  pays.  Get^ 
your  own  price.  Control  Apple 
Aphids,  Kod  Bug  and  similar  pests,  the  new 
dangers  to  orchards,  with  Black  Leaf  40. 

Valuable  Booklets  FREE 

Tell  you  what  to  do  and  how  to  nso  Black 
Leaf  40.  Can  be  used  with  other  sprays  or 
separately.  Endorsed  by  experi¬ 
ment  stations  and  colleges. 
Write  today  for  free  book¬ 
lets  and  valuable  chart 
"When  to  Spray,”  iHEE. 

The  Kentucky  Tobacco 
Product  Co.,  incorporated  , 

Louisville,  Kentucky.  /  Kills 


Black  Leaf 4.0; 

'  ■4-0%  Nicotine  ■ 


Spray  Vegetables  with  an  Eclipse  Spray  Pump 

THE  FIRST  SUCCESSFUL  SPRAY  PUMP 
MANUFACTURED 

For  28  years  we  have  been  supplying  fruit  growers 
with  spraying  utensils.  One  of  our  largest  customers 
is  the  U.  S.  Government.  Could  there  be  a  better 
endorsement  ?  Send  for  our  free  literature  and  get 
our  special  proposition — a  liberal  one. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY  MFG.  CO. 

BENTON  HARBOR.  MICH. 

First  in  the  Field  with  a  Successful  Spray  Pump 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

tVe  iM-lieve  tliat  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  I’pspon- 
Bible  jjerson.  We  use  every  ixtssible  precaution  and  admit  the  a<rveita.-in(?  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  Rood  any  loss 
to  mid  subscribers  sustained  by  trustiriR  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleaditiR  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribei's  and  honest, 
lesponsible  houses,  whether  advertlsei’s  or  not.  We  willinRly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  witli  dishonest 
transactions.  Wo  protect  subscribers  again.st  rogues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
rps|>onslble  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Nolice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  iran.saction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
y  ohker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


“  Vitality  ” 

TfTK  R.  N.-Y.  has  a  mini  her  of  readers  w'ho  move 
from  place  to  place  wi^li  the  .seasons  and  have 
the  jwijier  go  with  them.  Here  is  a  letter  from  one 
Northern  man  noAV  wintering  in  Florida : 

Yon  will  note  I  have  .vour  paper  follow  me  wliere- 
pvei-  I  go.  J  am  far  from  home,  but  your  paper  i.s  with 
me ;  however,  I  really  did  not  start  out  to  tell  .vou  this, 
'hut  to  .say  how  thoroughly  I  apprex'iate  in  your 
article  “In  Good  Company,”  “We  just  feel  the  respon- 
sihiJity  of  havinf)  such  friends."  That  expresses  the 
spirit  of  your  paper;  it  i.s  its  vitality,  and  no  one  has 
hotter  reason  to  say  this  than  I,  for  still  I  remember 
your  aid,  and  most  thankfully  too,  in  foi’cing  an  honest 
deal  for  me.  A.  G.  PORTER. 

It  i.s  true  that  we  regard  the  confidence  which 
onr  jieople  have  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  a  great  re- 
.siKUisihility. 

♦ 

WH  recently  called  for  reports  on  sending  eggs 
I)y  iiarcel  post,  and  have  received  a  Hood  of 
(hem.  The  heart  of  it  will  be  printed  next  week. 
We  are  surjin'sed  to  learn  that  many  peojile  are 
mailing  eggs  successfully.  The  eggs  carry  well,  but 
the  postage  and  heavy  cost  of  package  makes  the 
scheme  donhtfnl  profit. 

* 

M'he  R.  N.-Y.  was  in  error  on  February  24th  in 
saying  that  ,7udge  Ward  secured  a  hasty  meeting  of  the 
iioard  of  directors  of  the  Dairymen’s  Iveague  to  get  a 
promjit  approval  of  the  Wicks  bill.  A  hasty  meeting 
was  called  for  another  purpose,  and  Mr.  Ward’s  aji- 
pcarance  came  up  while  there.  C.  xr.  c. 

New  York. 

IF  .Judge  AYard  has  been  misrepresented  in  the 
slightest  particular  it  is  mo.st  imiiortant  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.  to  correct  the  statement.  No  consideration 
would  or  could  induce  us  to  print  an  untruthful 
word  about  him  or  anyone  else.  We  have  no  per¬ 
sonal  gi’ievaiice  against  Judge  Ward.  Our  convic¬ 
tion  is  that  be  failed  in  a  trust.  He  came  to 
New  York  Cit.y  with  the  Wicks  Committee  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  people  of  the  State,  and  the  producers 
and  consumers  of  milk  particularly.  He  left  it  an 
advoea-te  and  a  clranipion  of  the  milk  trust.  He  is 
trying  to  break  down  and  destroy  the  one  agency 
that  made  the  m-Wk  fight  successful  and  substitute 
an  agency  that  would  not  have  the  authority  to  do 
what  the  existing  agency  can  do  and  did  do.  He 
is  aiding  men  who  have  held  the  milk  iiroducers  of 
this  State  by  the  throat  for  a  generation.  He  is 
trying  to  do  it  in  the  way  it  has  always  been  done, 
the  only  way  it  can  he  done,  to  divide  the  or.gani- 
zation  that  defeated  the  trust  and  totally  to  de¬ 
stroy  its  strongest  factor.  The  meeting  evidently 
was  not  called  at  his  instance,  and  we  gladly  make 
the  correction ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  he  made 
the  most  of  the  opportunity.  The  material  fact  is 
not  changed.  There  never  was  the  slightest  danger 
that  he  could  get  an  approval  of  the  bill  from  the 
League  hoard.  There  is  no  danger  of  it  now. 

K- 

There  was  a  splendid  exhibition  of  apples  at 
the  roughkeepsie  fruit  show  in  connection 
with  the  State  Fniit  Groivers’  meeting.  It  would 
be  hard  to  beat  the  color  and  fiavor  and  fragrance 
of  that  collection.  As  all  knoAV,  a  few  faithful  sons 
of  the  Hudson  A^’aHey  have  for  years  boldly  pro¬ 
claimed  that  there  is  no  spot  on  earth  equal  to  their 
home  for  fruit  iiroduction.  They  will  not  except  the 
famous  Rhine  Ahilley  or  any  other  valley,  mountain 
or  plain.  For  years  the  public  listened  to  the.se 
enthusiasts  just  as  it  does  to  all  who  try  to  decor¬ 
ate  the  map — and  kept  on  eating  Western  fruit! 
These  Hudson  Valley  men  kept  talking  and  now 
they  have  iK'giiii  to  move  the  world.  No  use  talk¬ 
ing.  the  be.st  consumers  are  now  buying  the  Hud¬ 
son  Valley  fruit  from  choice,  and  are  .willing  to  pay 
for  it.  With  equal  care  in  packing,  it  outsells  the 
AVestern  fruit,  and  will  go  on  to  higher  rank  and 
respect.  It  must  be  a  source  of  great  pride  to  men 


like  Hepworth,  Powell,  Teator,  Cornell  and  many 
others,  to  see  the  Hudson  A'alley  coming  to  its  own. 
It  means  honesty  and  skill  in  packing,  as  well  as 
.superior  fruit.  There  were  perhaps  apiiles  in 

that  exhibition.  It  was  the  cream  of  the  crop,  yet 
ir>.0(K3  poor  wormy  aiiples  sneaked  into  the  pack¬ 
ages  would  do  more  to  hurt  the  A'alley  than  this 
glorious  collection  could  honor  it! 

♦ 

WE  now  know  just  where  Senator  Chas.  AA’. 

Wicks  stands.  Mr.  A.  ('.  Benninger  oi  Go- 
Iniiihia  County  wrote  .Senator  AA'icks  that  the  ina- 
joi-ity  of  farmers  and  dairymen  in  his  section  fit 
ored  the  Towner  milk  bill  and  the  present  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Foods  and  Markets.  The  Senator  goes  on 
record  as  follows: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  recent  letter.  The  niember.s 
of  the  AA'icks  Legislative  Committee  are  bonding  fvery 
effort  to  construct  a  bill  which  will  conserve  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  farmers  and  the  consumers.  They  have 
no  otlier  idea  in  mind. 

I  eannot  support  the  .so-called  Towner  hill  and  will 
do  all  that  I  can  to  pass  the  AA'icks  Agriculture,  Foods 
and  Markets  bill. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

CHARLES  W.  WICKS. 

Th'at  puts  Judge  AA'anl  and  Senator  AA'icks  out 
in  the  open  where  farmers  can  sjiray  them  with 
ink.  The  “hearing”  on  tiie  AA'icks  hill  on  Feb.  28 
proved  to  he  a  pojnilar  demonstration  against  this 
scheme  of  AA^icks  and  Wai’d.  The»politicians.  many 
State  employees,  some  “leaders”  who  do  not  lead, 
and  some  Avho  want  to  expeidinent  with  farm  in¬ 
terests,  are  hack  of  the  bill.  Tlie  great  majority  of 
practical  farmers  ojipose  it.  The  State  House  is 
full  of  men  who  are  worried  and  anxious.  The 
]ioliticians  order  them  to  siqiport  this  political 
measure,  hut  the  “folks  hack  home.”  who  made  them 
possible,  order  them  to  kill  it.  J'here  will  he  an¬ 
other  hearing  on  March  20.  Before  that  rime  the 
farmers  must  make  Alhany  understand  or  take  a 
hack  seat  once  more,  just  as  they  have  started  for 
the  front.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  done  its  best  to  bring 
about  this  crisis  in  farm  jiolitics.  Now  it  is  up  to 
you  to  u.se  your  political  power  for  your  own  in- 
terest.s.  No  matter  what  yoii  have  already  done, 
get  at  it  once  more,  right  now,  and  make  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  the  men  who  represent  your  county  un¬ 
derstand  that  this  present  Wicks  hill  must  he  killed, 
and  the  Towner  bill  must  be  ])as.<ed. 

The  state  Feed  Dealer.s’  Association  is  reported 
di.sbauded.  The  reason  for  it  is  said  to  be  that 
they  wish  to  avoid  prosecution  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  State.  It  is  said  that  that  official 
advised  them  to  disband.  They  threaten  political 
annihilation  to  the  parties  who  oppose  them,  and 
presumably  they  mean  trouble  for  any  State  ofii- 
cial  who  does  not  come  around  to  their  notion. 
Can  it  he  that  a  suit  against  them  is  to  be  averted 
because  of  this  threat?  We  do  not  know  what 
strings  are  attached  to  this  dissolution.  Even  if 
it  is  genuine,  there  are  .still  county  associations. 
They  deny  that  there  is  a  National  dealers’  asso¬ 
ciation.  hut  there  is  a  National  Feed  AIanufacturer.s’ 
Association,  and  it  seems  to  be  as  much  opposed  to 
farmers  buying  direct  as  is  the  State  association. 
If  the.se  dealers  have  violated  the  law  they  should 
he  punished  just  as  much  as  a  fanner  .should  who 
violates  a  law.  It  Avill  be  a  serious  blow  to  justice 
if  these  men  are  able  to  buy  off  their  just  desserts. 
That  is  not  all;  Ave  should  get  .some  arrangement 
so  that  farmers  may  be  able  to  buy  direct  if  they 
choose.  That  does  not  mean  that  farmers  Avill  so 
choose  if  they  can  deal  fairly  Avith  these  dealers, 
lint  they  need  to  be  held  from  doing  injustice,  for 
their  oavii  good.  Give  us  all  AA’hat  i.s  right. 

* 

TII-AT  Avork  Avhich  the  chemi.sts  of  tlie  AVi.^JConsin 
Experiment  Station  are  doing  is  a  great  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  seiwice  Avhich  science  can  render  to 
fanning.  For  years  in  the  battle  between  honest 
butter  and  oleo  and  other  substitutes  the  chief  ar¬ 
gument  has  been  over  the  food  value  and  digesti¬ 
bility.  It  has  been  easy  for  the  large  packers  to 
find  chemists  and  experts  to  testify  that  the  sub¬ 
stitutes  Avere  every  bit  as  good  as  butter.  The 
dairymen  knoAV  better,  but  it  Avas  hard  to  find  con¬ 
vincing  arguments.  Noav,  as  we  see  on  page  369, 
the  Wisconsin  chemists  find  a  ucav  important  prin¬ 
ciple  in  butter — a  necessai‘y  element,  not  found  in 
other  fats  and  oils.  As  Ave  see  from  the  picture  at 
Fig.  151,  it  seems  evident  that  this  ncAvly  discov¬ 
ered  principle  is  ab.soliiterj'^  needed  by  youiig  ani¬ 
mals  and  children  in  order  to  make  proper  groAvth. 
The  substitutes  may  provide  fats  as  food,  but  good 
lintter  alone  furnishes  this  growth  element,  and  is 
therefore  a  necessity,  especially  for  children !  The 
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di.scovery  and  working  out  of  this  principle  of  life 
will  prove  of  incalculable  value  to  dairy  fanners 
and  blitter  makers,  for  it  puts  butter  in  a  class  by 
itself.  Avith  no  question  about  its  superiority  over 
oleo  and  other  substitutes.  It  is  this  fundamental 
Avork,  for  which  the  chemist  often  receives  scant 
credit.  Avhich  begins  a  rcA'olntion  in  industry. 

TIlll  Avar  in  Europe  has  finally  come  down  to  a 
contest  between  the  German  and  the  Engli.<h 
fii.niers.  .Soldiers  at  the  front  do  the  .spectacular 
p.irt  of  the  fighting,  but  the  men  in  the  grain  and 
potato  fields  at  home  will  finally  settle  the  AA-ar. 
Naiioleon  said  an  anny  marches  on  its  stomach, 
and  in  .spite  of  all  the  development  of  Aveapons  for 
killing  men  it  is  still  true  that  food  and  forage — ■ 
bread,  meat  and  potatoes — ^Avill  decide  the  war.  On 
the  whole  the  English  soil  and  climate  are  superior 
for  farming  piinioses  to  the  German  soil.  On  the 
other  hand,  German  agriculture  has  taken  higher 
rank  than  English,  since  England  has  negleeted 
fanning  for  nianiifaetnring  .ind  trade.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  haA’e  vast  quantities  of  potash  and  are  ob¬ 
taining  nitrogen  from  the  air,  but  they  are  probably 
.short  of  phosphate.s.  The  Engli.sh  have  little  or  no 
))ota.sh,  but  are  well  supplied  Avith  phosphates  and 
nitrogen.  Germany  probably  has  the  better  organi¬ 
zation  and  also  the  higher  farm  spirit  and  the 
])ower  of  government  to  compel  farm  Avork.  Eng¬ 
land  is  at  la.^t  aAA'ake  to  her  food  danger,  and  has 
guaranteed  her  farmers  definite  high  prices  for  five 
years  at  least.  Thousands  of  acres  of  English  sod 
— 1‘ich  old  lawns  and  pastures — are  being  ploAved 
np  for  planting.  AAniile  le.ss  spectacular  and  bloody 
than  the  battle  of  the  soldiers,  this  contest  of  far¬ 
mers  Avill  have  e\’en  greater  effect  upon  the  world's 
liistnry.  The  outcome  aa’III  decide  the  war.  and 
greatly  affect  the  history  of  England  and  all  other 
nations  Avho  haA-e  in  years  past  supplied  her  Avith 
fond. 

• 

Recently  I  have  hoard  two  farmers  .say  that  prob¬ 
ably  very  few  potatoes  would  be  planted  this  season, 
booau.se  of  the  high  prices  for  which  they  can  be  sold ; 
and,  therefore,  the  present  shortage  is  likely  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  through  another  year  at  least.  I  belie\’e  that  it, 
is  possible  to  save  .seed  from  potatoes  that  are  eaten  by 
cutting  off  and  drying  slightly,  the  seed  end.  If  a  small 
price  were  offered  for  .seed  no  doubt  man.v  small  con-' 
sumers  in  country  towns  could  be  induced  to  save  seed, 
and  thus  contribute  to  relieve  the  prospective  short- 
.igo.  F.  .T.  )!. 

New  York. 

E  look  for  a  heavy  planting  of  potatiAcs. 
Some  of  the  seed  used  Avill  be  poor,  but  the 
crop  Avill  be  cared  for  better  than  usual.  There 
Avill  be  a  great  increase  in  garden  and  small  lot 
planting — so  great  that  it  Avill  affect  the  market. 
Most  of  the  seedsmen  have  had  more  orders  than 
usual  even  at  the  high  prices.  In  fact  some  of 
them  are  tempted  to  sell  most  of  their  seed  stocks 
for  eating  purposes.  We  think  this  Avould  be  poor 
business  and  bad  policy.  Our  own  reports  indicate 
that  there  are  still  good  .supplies  of  potatoes  held 
hack  largely  through  a  shortage  of  cars.  These 
will  come  upon  the  market  later.  AA^e  shall  not 
he  sniTi'ised  if  .some  who  are  holding  potatoes  back 
expecting  even  higher  prices  Avill  hold  too  long  ami 
find  themselves  badly  liitten.  AA’hen  the  consum¬ 
ers  I'feally  find  that  they  can  substitute  rice  ami 
cornmeal  for  potatoes  they  Avill  not  fully  drop  the 
habit,  and  in  the  end  the  pre.sent  extravagant  prices 
will  injure  potato  groAvers.  As  for  the  plan  of  sav¬ 
ing  tlie  .«eed  ends  for  planting  it  can  be  done  on  a 
small  scale  Avhere  you  are  .sure  of  the  variety.  The 
seed  pieces  can  be  dusted  with  plaster  and  sulphur 
nr  jiacked  in  sand.  On  garden  scale  they  may  he 
started  in  flats  and  the  plants  transplanted  like 
lomatoes.  The  'great  trouble  with  buying  .such 
pieces  from  town  or  A'illage  people  is  that  ymi 
would  never  he  sure  of  the  variety  and  might  get 
a  dozen  varieties — early  and  late — in  the  same  field. 


Brevities 

Do  not  overwork  the  soft  horse. 

Gia'E  the  mother  pig  a  fair  chance. 

The  knife  for  black  knot — used  below  the  knot ! 

People  who  live  in  gla.ss  houses  should  change  their 
residence. 

IvOOK  out  for  the  man  who  has  so  much  “snap”  to 
him  that  he  makes  a  snap  judgment 

Lime  is  not  “killed”  or  ruined  by  exposure  in  a  pile. 
There  is  just  as  much  “lime”  left,  but  it  is  not  in  as 
good  condition  to  spread,  and  may  lump  up  in  the  field. 

Does  any  agricultural  college  attempt  a  correspond¬ 
ence  course  in  advertising  and  salesmanship?  For  a 
modern  farmer  that  would  seem  a  mo^  necessary  part 
of  farming. 

The  .school  for  colored  people  at  Fort  Valley,  Ga., 
recently  held  a  “Ham  Show”  at  which  were  exhibited 
1()(M)  hams  and  100  dozen  egg.s  collected  from  negro  far¬ 
mers.  A  fine  demonstration  of  what  to  do  AA'hen  the 
boll  AA'eevil  has  reached  that  section. 
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A  “  Hearing  ”  on  the  Wicks  Bill ! 

It  Turned  Out  a  Popular  Protest 

I-ROTECTIXG  MILK  DEALERS.— Judge  George 
W.  Ward  threw  off  all  disguise  at  the  hearing  on 
Wednesday  last  in  Alban.v  in  presenting  his  claims 
fur  the  Wicks  hill,  and  whether  knowingly  or  un- 
conscious'ly  made  his  claims  for  it  on  the  one  and 
onl.v  ground  that  milk  dealers  in  Xew  York  must 
he  protected  in  their  profits,  and  that  farmers  must 
he  restrained  from  obliging  the  dealers  to  i)ay 
00(1.000  a  year  for  the  dirt  in  the  milk.  It  is  true 
that  Mr.  Ward  claimed  some  other  merits  for  the 
bill  that  he  has  been  so  long  ])reparing.  hut  each 
and  every  one  of  the  other  things  that  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  accomplish  through  the  hill,  and  more  too, 
already  exist  in  the  Agricultural  Department  and  in 
the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets.  We,  of 
course,  knew  Mr.  Ward’s  .sentiments  before.  lie 
has  expressed  them  before  in  the  cit.v,  but  this  was 
the  first  time  to  our  knowledge  that  he  gave  voice 
to  them  in  the  hearing  of  up-State  audiences. 

RIGHTEOUS  IXDIGXATIOX.— When  the  men 
j»resent  got  their  innings  they  gave  the  Wicks  bill 
such  a  knock-out  blow,  and  the  framers  of  it  such 
a  chastisement  as  no  other  bill  ever  produced  in 
.\lbany  in  our  time  received  from  the  farmers  of 
the  State.  This  opposition  to  the  bill  developed  in 
a  hearing  that  was  called  on  short  notice.  Few  far¬ 
mers  of  the  State  even  knew  that  there  was  to  be 
a  hearing,  and  yet  the  condemnation  of  it  was 
abundant  and  emphatic.  It  was  clearly  pointed  out 
that  this  bill  showed  no  comprehension  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  needs  of  the  State.  It  showed  no  con¬ 
structive  or  definite  policy  for  the  benefit  of  the 
consumers  of  the  city.  Its  only  definite  provision, 
and  its  only  airiiarent  puijiose  was  for  the  benefit 
of  the  milk  distributors  and  other  monopolistic 
dealers  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

rXJUST  DISCRIMIXATIOX.— The  farce  and  the 
frauds  of  scoring  of  barns,  testing  of  milk  for  but- 
terfat,  of  standardization  of  milk  on  one  basis  for 
the  country  and  another  basis  for  the  city,  was  left 
untouched.  C  milk  at  the  farms  could  still  be 
classified  as  B  milk  or  A  milk  in  the  city.  A  hunch 
of  contradictory,  archaic,  useless  agricultural  laws 
were  dragged  from  obscurity  and  disuse  and  revived 
and  reenacted  into  new  laws  that  made  the  whole 
Itroceeding  ndiculous  and  pitiable.  Not  a  single  at¬ 
tempt  to  revise  and  bring  the  agricultural  laws  in 
hainnony  with  the  present  needs,  not  a  single  etii- 
cient  pi’ovision  made  to  reduce  the  cost  of  distribu¬ 
tion. 

I’OWERS  OF  MONOPOLY. — In  the  city  the  mon¬ 
opoly  is  proposed  for-a  few  large  dealers  who  would 
have  the  power  to  divide  the  city  into  zones  and 
I)re.scribe  for  this  a  monopoly  of  the  distribution  of 
milk  in  .such  zone.s.  The  small  dealers  who  by  their 
patronage  helped  the  producer  last  October  to  free 
himself  from  the  bondage  of  the  milk  trust  are  to 
be  wiped  out  of  existence.  In  three  months  of  this 
.system  we  would  have  a  legalized  milk  trust  and 
producers  could  .sell  to  them  at  trust  prices  as  be¬ 
fore  or  go  out  of  busine.ss. 

A  STEP  BACKWARDS.— The  framers  of  the 
Wicks  bill  Avere  reminded  that  their  bill  was  a 
step  backwards.  It  was  an  attempt  to  undo  what 
the  farm  organizations  and  the  independent  far¬ 
mers  of  the  State  had  done  for  themselves.  The 
pre.sent  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  was  or¬ 
ganized  on  the  initiative  of  the  New  York  State 
-Agricultural  Society,  backed  up  and  supported  by 
lh(?  Granges  of  the  State,  and  by  practically  every 
oi-ganization  and  educational  institution  in  the 
State.  It  was  organized  to  help  find  a  market  for 
products  of  the  farms  of  the  State,  and  to  help  de¬ 
velop  such  a  .system  of  distribution  that  through  a 
saving  in  the  co.st  the  farmer  might  get  a  little 
more  for  his  product  and  the  con.sumer  might  pay  a 
lirtle  less.  The  Wicks  bill  Avould  wipe  out  the 
measures  undertaken  to  accomplish  this  result. 
Pnder  it  the  new  department  could  not  sell  for  the 
farmer  a  dozen  of  eggs  or  a  barrel  of  apples,  or  a 
quai-t  of  milk.  All  it  could  do  would  be  to  regu¬ 
late.  and  investigate,  and  indict,  and  prosecute,  and 
these  processes  never  have  and  never  Avill  solve  the 
Itroblem  of  the  New  York  State  farm.s,  or  of  any 
<»tl  or  farms. 

RESENTMENT  AROUSED.— Mr.  Ward  sneered 
in  open  meeting  at  the  suggestion  that  it 
was  possible  to  pay  the  farmer  more  and  to 
•sell  to  the  consumer  for  less.  He  even  Avent  so  far 
as  to  characterize  the  attempt  to  do  so,  or  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  it  could  be  done,  as  impossible  and  insin¬ 
cere.  He  went  further  than  this  and  criticized  every 
man  and  every  person  that  opposed  the  Wicks  bill 
as  a  faker  and  a  crook.  While  Senator  Wicks  later, 
attempted  to  exidain  that  Mr.  Ward  did  not  mean 
what  his  language  said,  he  did  not  deny  it  himself 


and  every  .speaker  on  the  floor,  and  probably  every 
man  in  the  room,  interpreted  his  language  to  mean 
what  it  said.  When  Mr.  Truman  of  Kingston  called 
attention  to  the  fact  in  resenting  Mr.  Ward’s  in¬ 
sinuation.  the  applause  Avas  universal  from  every 
corner  of  the  house. 

USELESS  EXPENSE.- If  it  is  true,  as  Mr.  Ward 
contends,  that  it  is  impossible  iuid  nonsensical  to 
assert  that  a  saving  can  be  made  in  di.stribution  by 
which  the  producer  and  the  consumer  can  equally 
profit  by  the  .saving,  Avhat  is  George  Ward  doing  in 
-HbanyV  What  is  the  Wicks  Committee  for?  What 
is  the  Wicks  bill  for?  If  we  are  condemned  for¬ 
ever  to  live  with  the  3o-cent  dollar,  where  is  the 
good  in  paying  the  Wicks  (’ommittee  f25,0(X)  last 
year  for  investigations  to  prove  it,  and  Avhy  .should 

we  give  them  .$.32,000  more  to  prove  it  over  again 

» 

next  year?  If  Mr.  Ward’s  contention  is  correct, 
there  is  nothing  left  for  him  and  the  Wicks  Com¬ 
mittee  to  do  but  to  tear  up  their  bill,  pack  their 
grips  and  go  home. 

TOO  MUCH  PROOF. — In  proving  his  case  for  the 
milk  distributoi's,  Mr.  Ward  has  gone  too  far.  He 
has  proved  his  case  too  Avell.  He  himself  and  his 
committee  and  his  bill  and  the  expenses  of  them 
are  justified  only  if  he  can  reduce  the  cost  of  dis¬ 
tribution  and  divide  that  saving  fairly  between  the 
producer  and  the  consumer. 

'  A  FURTHER  HEARING.— But  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  kick  a  corpse,  and  if  there  Avas  any  life 
in  the  Wicks  bill  it  Avas  not  manifested  in  the  liear- 
ing  on  Wednesday.  At  the  same  time  an  attempt 
will  undoubtedly  be  made  to  revive  it.  Another 
hearing  is  scheduled  for  the  afternoon  of  March 
20th,  and  in  the  meantime  every  farmer,  every  farm 
organization,  and  every  assembly  in  the  State,  either 
l»roducers  or  consumers,  should  write  their  Senator, 
their  Assemblyman,  and  the  Governor  in  no  un¬ 
certain  terms  that  they  Avant  none  of  the  Wicks 
bilks,  and  that  they  will  have  none  of  it.  This  is 
important.  This  is  an  agricultural  crisis.  On  the 
j-csult  AAdll  depend  Avhether  farmers  can  have  what 
they  want  or  whether  they  Avill  quietly  submit  to 
have  things  they  do  not  Avant  jammed  down  their 
throat. 


Investigation  Provides  No  Food 

The  shortage  of  food  and  the  high  prices  of  it 
have  resulted  in  bread  riots  in  New  York  city  and 
all  sorts  of  legislation  and  inve.stigations  have  been 
pi-oposed  to  correct  the  conditions  and  relieve  the 
people. 

Investigations  never  did,  and  never  Avill  perman¬ 
ently  reduce  the  cost  of  food.  Elaborate  ueAV  hiAvs 
are  not  necessary.  We  simply  need  one  .short  sta¬ 
tute  directing  all  dealers  and  speculators  to  refioi-t 
to  the  Dei)artment  of  Foods  and  Markets  the  kind 
and  amount  of  food  products  they  have  bought  and 
now  hold  to  be  sold  now  or  later,  together  Avith  the 
places  paid  for  same,  and  the  cost  of  storage  and 
other  legitimate  Charges.  The  Department  should 
he  authorized  then  to  take  over  such  food  products 
as  needed,  paying  therefore  the  original  cost 
chaiges  and  a  reasonable  profit,  and  to  sell  it  at 
cost.  The  Department  should  be  authorized  to  buy 
food  products  of  the  producers  and  sell  them  at  cost 
to  the  public  so  long  as  abnormal  prices  prevail.  A 
capital  fund  of  $500,000  Avould  be  needed  for  the 
work,  but  the  returns  Avould  be  jiaid  back  to  the 
.State  Treasury  Avith  little,  if  any,  permanent  loss  to 
the  .State. 

This  is  no  time  to  rush  thx’ough  a  bungling  and 
exten.siA'e  system  of  new  hnvs.  The  present  De¬ 
partment  has  the  general  authority  now.  It  needs 
only  the  appropriation  and  the  special  authority 
to  take  over  .speculative  food  products  Avithout  in¬ 
jury  to  anyone,  in  the  interest  of  the  i)eople.  With 
these  provisions,  Ave  could  have  food  moving  Avithin 
a  fcAV  hours  imstead  of  waiting  Aveeks  for  commit¬ 
tee  reports;  and  the  total  cost  to  the  State  Avould 
be  less  than  the  cost  of  the  average  investigation. 

Constitutional  Objections  have  been  raised  against 
this  plan.  The  comstitution  is  a  very  convenient  in¬ 
strument  for  gentlemen  aaJio  want  to  do  anything 
that  Avill  interfere  Avith  special  privilege,  and,  of 
course,  food  speculators  belong  to  this  cla.ss.  It 
is  generally  admitted,  however,  that  this  plan  would 
solve  the  food  pi’oblem ;  if  speculators  and  gamblers 
Avere  not  allowed  to  hold  food  for  100%  profit,  but 
Avere  obliged  to  sell  at  a  reasonable  profit  on  the 
investment,  there  Avould  never  be  any  food  famines 
in  this  country.  The  producer  avouUI  get  a  reason¬ 
able  share  of  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer. 

The  food  riots  in  New  York  and  other  cities,  and 
the  distress  of  the  poor  of  the  cities  because  of 
tbe  high  price  of  food,  is  a  result  of  the  policy  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  city  interests  of  this  country  during  the 
last  50  years.  That  policy  has  Ixeen  to  build  up  the 


city  and  the  commercial  intere.sts  at  the  expense  of 
the  country  districts.  This  system  of  speculating, 
manipulation  and  gambling  in  food  products,  and 
its  extravagant  and  Avasteful  system  of  distribution, 
has  been  a  continuous  influence  to  discourage  ])ro- 
duction  on  the  farms.  Under  normal  conditions  it 
has  kept  the  farmer  iti’oducing  food  at  a  i)rice  l>e- 
loAv  the  actual  cost  of  production,  and  it  has  jain- 
ished  him  for  ))roducing  a  large  crop  b.A'  i)aying 
him  less  for  it  than  he  avouUI  get  for  a  half  cro]). 
The  fir.st  disturbance  or  unusual  demand  has  cre¬ 
ated  a  shortage,  and  the  s))ecM)lators  haA^e  picked  up 
tlie  aA'ailable  sui)i)ly,  but  the  specailators  represent 
A'ested  interests  and  the  constitution  protects  them. 
I’he  vested  intere.st  in  tlie  fai-m  does  not  count. 
GiA-e  the  fai-mers  of  the  .^latt'  of  Ncav  Y'ork  5%  on 
their  InA'estinents  and  the  locomotive  fireman’s 
Avages.  and  they  Avill  produce  food  enough  to  feed 
eA-ery  other  city  in  the  .'<tate.  including  the  ('’ity  of 
XeAv  York.  Avliich  uoav  gets  al)ouf  5%  of  its  supply 
from  the  State. 


A  Chance  for  the  Dairymen’s  League 

I’he  Dairyim'n’s  League  has  an  opportunity  noAv 
that  it  never  h:ul  before,  and  Avhich  may  never 
again  be  reiH'atcsl.  Milk  has  been  scarce  all  Win¬ 
ter.  It  Avill  be  scarce  yet.  There  is  likely  to  lx*, 
a  short  suiiply  during  the  greater  part  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  if  indeed  not  during  every  month  of  the  .A'ear. 
He!))  is  scarce  and  Avages  high.  Feed  is  hard  to 
get  and  ])rice.s  have  continued  to  increase.  Every¬ 
thing  that  go(>s  into  the  production  of  milk  has  ad- 
A’anced  in  pidce.  and  the  farmer  is  obliged  to  dte 
m.and  i)rices  foi-  future  contracts  that  at  other  times 
Avould  seem  extravagant. 

When  the  October  contracts  secured  an  increase 
of  a  'cent  a  (piart  to  the  producer,  the  deahu-s 
promj)tIy  charged  the  advance  to  the  consumer.  La¬ 
ter  on  they  added  another  cent  to  the  consuni'er,  so 
that  today  the  dealer  is  getting  a  cent  a  quart  more 
for  disti-ihuting  the  milk  than  he  received  last  .A-ear, 
and  most  of  us  thought  that  he  receWed  too  much 
then.  It  is  time  that  compared  Avith  other  things 
milk  is  yet  one  of  the  cheapest  foods  available  to 
city  people,  .A'et  if  Ave  go  on  permitting  the  dealer 
to  add  2c  to  th(‘  cost  to  the  consumer  for  every  cent 
advanced  to  the  producer,  consumption  of  milk  Avill 
be  restricted  and  production  discouraged. 

fl'lie  I.eague  has  an  opportunity  on  April  first,  at 
I  he  ex])iration  of  the  present  contracts,  to  dev’elop  a 
trade  Avith  local  stores  throughout  the  city  that  are 
Avilling  to  distribute  the  milk  in  bottles  at  the  cost 
of  le  a  quart.  The  stores  arc  obliged  to  carry  this 
milk  to  accommodate  their  customers.  Some  of  the 
large  companies  sell  25%  of  their  product  to  the 
stores  noAv,  but  charge  the  store  11c  per  quart,  the 
same  price  that  is  charged  the  family.  The  stores 
are  obliged  to  sell  this  milk  at  12c  a  quart  in  order 
to  make  their  one  cent  profit,  and  it  can  be  readily 
seen  that  they  Avould  be  tickled  to  death  to  buy 
milk  at  7c  a  ((uart  and  sell  it  at  Sc,  or  to  buy  it 
at  Se  and  sell  it  at  9c.  There  is  an  opportunity  here 
in  the  development  of  this  trade  to  pay  the  farmer 
one  cent  a  quart  above  any  price  that  the  big  dis¬ 
tributor  Avill  pay,  and  at  the  same  time  to  .sell  the 
milk  to  the  consumer  at  from  one  to  tAvo  cents  a 
(piart  less  than  she  can  buy  it  of  the  dealer.  This  is 
the  opportune  time  for  the  Dairymen’s  League  to 
deA’elop  this  trade.  A  neAV  and  cheap  pasteurizing 
apparatus  is  now  coming  into  use  that*Avill  make 
it  possible  to  receive  raAv  milk  direct  from  the  coun¬ 
try  and  distribute  it  in  the  city  £or  this  stoi-e  trade. 
This  Avill  be  the  solution  of  the  milk  problem,  and 
if  properly  developed  will  be  the  solution  of  the 
milk-producing  farms. 


Notes  from  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets 

204  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City 
M.ARCTI  1,  1917. 

EGGS. — With  increased  receipts  egg  market  declined 
by  jumps.  Prices  fluctuated  four  to  eight  cents  per 
dozen.  At  this  writing,  fancy  State  and  nearby  hen¬ 
nery  Avhites  sell  for  .35c  to  .37c.  State  and  nearby 
gathered  whites  .32c  to  34c ;  fancy  State  au(l  nearby 
hennery  browns  32c  to  ,34c ;  State  and  nearby  hennery 
broAvns  and  mixed  gathered  32  to  ,33c. 

BUTTER. — Butter  market  lower  than  last  week. 
Fancy  Western  creamery  42c;  prime  to  fancy  38c  to 
411/^c ;  best  Eastern  dairy,  in  tubs,  .35c  to  40c ;  East¬ 
ern  dairy  in  prints  3Sc  to  40c;  Eastern  dairy  in  mixed 
packages  32c  to  3Gc. 

CHEESE. — Prices  continue  firm.  NeAv  York  State 
AA'hole  milk  flats,  held  specials,  25c  to  2(3l^c;  flat.s, 
jirime  to  fancy,  24c  to  251^c;  fresh  Avhite  and  colored 
flats,  22c  to  25c;  held  tAvins  24i/^c  to  25c;  Cheddars, 
fresh  and  held,  2,5e  to  25%c;  fancy  single  daisies  25c  to 
251/^c;  State  skims,  choice  and  specials,  19l^c  to  21c; 
loAver  grades  12e  and  19c. 

UVE  POULTRY. — Express  receipts  of  nearby  live 
poultry  in  moderate  supply.  Prices  loAver  than  last 
Aveek.  Chickens  19c  to  20c.  P''oav1s  18c  to  19^c. 
Roosters  firm  at  15^/4c.  (Continued  on  page  .391.) 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 

Wishing 

I  wish — that  Sympathy  and  T.ove, 

And  every  human  passion 
That  has  its  origin  above, 

Would  come  and  keep  in  fashion ; 

That  Scorn  and  Jealousy  and  Hate, 

And  every  base  emotion, 

Were  buried  fifty  fathoms  deep 
IJeneath  the  waves  of  Ocean ! 

I  wish — that  friends  were  always  true. 
And  motives  always  pure ; 

I  wish  the  good  were  not  so  few, 

I  wish  the  bad  were  fewer ; 

I  wish  that  parsons  ne’er  forgot 
To  heed  their  pious  teaching ; 

I  wish  that  practising  was  not 
So  different  from  preaching ! 

I  wish — in  fine — that  Joy  and  Mirth, 
And  every  good  Ideal, 

May  come  erewhile  throughout  the  earth 
To  be  the  glorious  Real ; 

Till  God  shall  every  creature  bless 
With  riis  Supremest  blessing. 

And  Hope  be  lost  in  Happiness, 

And  Wishing  in  Possessing ! 

John  G.  Saxe. 

* 

The  R.  N.-Y,  has  referred  several 
times  to  the  fact  that  the  increase  of 
retail  milk  prices,  on  the  part  of  the 
city  dealers,  has  a  tendency  to  lessen 
consumption.  This  is  undoubtedly  true; 
in  many  cases  under  observation  city  or 
village  housekeepers  have  lessened  their 
milk  orders  so  as  to  bring  the  week’s 
supply  within  the  amount  iraid  when  the 
price  was  lower.  No  matter  what  we 
may  say  of  the  food  value  of  milk,  the 
average  housekeeper  decides  upon  a  cer¬ 
tain  proportion  of  her  allowance  to  be 
spent, in  milk,  and  rarely  exceeds  it. 
Hence  high  retail  prices  do  curtail  con¬ 
sumption,  and  help  to  induce  a  surplus. 
The  difficulties  of  women  who  must  buy 
all  of  their  food  supply  have  been 
brought  into  startling  prominence,  at 
time  of  writing,  by  daily  food  riots  in 
this  city.  The  tenement  house  mothers 
taking  part  in  this  di.sorder  are  heavy 
buyers  of  potatoes,  onions  and  cabbage. 
These  staple  vegetables  are  now  quite 
beyond  their  means,  and  much  real  suf- 
fei  ing  has  followed.  It  is  not  easy  for 
any  of  us  to  change  all  oiu*  food  habits 
at  short  notice,  and  we  cannot  expect 
tliese  poor  women  to  find  food  substi¬ 
tutes  by  a  careful  study  of  ergs  and 
calories ;  they  want  their  daily  bread  in 
its  accustomed  form. 

* 

Some  of  our  readers  are  again  asking 
for  ideas  iu  sen.sible  garden  dress.  Kvery 
woman  who  loves  garden  work  knows 
that  stepping  on  her  skirt,  ripping  out 
h(‘r  armholes  and  hiking  up  her  belt  are 
discouraging  features  of  such  active 
exercise.  Last  year  we  had  a  letter  from 
a  woman  who  wondered  whether  she 
could  not  be  modes'tly  clothed  if  she  re- 
))liiced  her  skirts  with  full  trousers,  such 
as  Turkish  women  Avear.  AVe  recom¬ 
mended  gymnasium  blooniei’s,  with  a 
Russian  blouse  that  came  down  over 
them.  The  bloomers,  which  are  full 
enough  to  look  like  a  divided  skirt,  are 
held  by  elastic  below  the  knee,  and  the 
blouse  may  either  have  a  high  military 
collar,  or  a  turn-down.  Khaki  or  denim 
was  the  material  suggested,  and  khaki 
leggings  would  be  an  additional  advan¬ 
tage  in  preventing  dirt  from  sifting 
through  the  stockings;  also  in  defying 
briers.  We  have  a  pattern  for  sqch 
bloomers,  No.  9009,  sizes  24  to  34  wai.st 
measui-e,  price  15  cents;  Russian  blouse 
No.  8855  may  be  procured  in  bust 
measures  34  to  42  inches.  There  is  a 
belted  coat.  No.  8972,  sizes  34  to  42, 
w'hieh  mig  it  be  preferred  to  the  Russian 
blouse ;  it  has  a  rather  flaring  skirt  and 
the  sleeves  are  extended  to  form  side 
portions,  which  would  lessen  possibility 
of  tearing  out  at  the  armholes.  Every 
woman  will  not  care  for  such  a  garden 
dress,  but  it  is  comfortable,  convenient 
and  certainly  modest.  The  active  work 
Avomen  have  taken  up  abroad  has  tended 
to  modify  our  Auew’S  of  woman’s  dress, 
and  cA'en  the  most  conservative  will  ad¬ 
mit  that  a  long  skirt  has  no  place  in 
garden  work  or  similar  activities. 


Black  Chocolate  Cake 

Would  some  of  your  readers  contribute 
their  favorite  recipes  for  chocolate  cake, 
the  chocolate  to  be  stirred  into  the  bat¬ 


ter?  I  am  very  anxious  to  get  a  re¬ 
liable  recipe  for  this  popular  kind  of 
cake.  MRS.  II.  M.  w. 

The  following  black  chocolate  cake  is 
our  favorite.  It  may  be  baked  either  in 
loaves  or  layers,  and  is  delicious  in  two 
thick  layers,  put  together  with  white 
icing,  or  marshmallow  filling.  Put  one 
square  of  chocolate  in  a  double  boiler, 
let  it  melt,  then  add  one-half  cup  of 
sweet  milk  and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs. 
Let  all  thicken  slowly,  stirring  occasion¬ 
ally  with  egg-beater.  Cream  three  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  butter  with  one  cupful  of 
sugar,  stir  iu  one-half  cupful  of  milk,  and 
ly2  cup  of  flour,  in  which  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  soda  has  been  sifted.  Stir  the 
melted  chocolate,  milk  and  eggs  into  this, 
and  flavor  Avith  Aunilla.  T’.se  Avhites  of 
eggs  for  icing. 


Pumpernickel 

In  rejdy  to  Mrs.  T.  K.’s  inquiry  for 
a  juimpernickel  recipe,  I  have  found  one 
that  works  well.  Pumpernickel  bread  is 
made  very  much  like  ordinary  bread. 
Save  some  bread  dough  which  has  been 
made  previously.  Then  mix  this  old 


The  Rural  Patterns 


In  ordering  give  number  of  pattern  and  size 
desired.  Price  of  each  pattern  15  cents. 


9260 — Girl’s  Dress, 
9306 — Girl’s  Dress,  with  l)loonier8,  sizes 
sizes  (!  to  12  years.  2  to  8  years. 


bread  dough,  just  a  .small  handful  of  it, 
Avith  one  yeast  cake  and  the  pumper¬ 
nickel  flour  at  night.  This  mixture 
should  be  stiff  and  well  kneaded.  The 
next  morning  mix  a  little  wheat  flour  in 
with  it.  Be  sure  to  knead  the  dough 
well.  In  mixing  use  water,  not  milk, 
salt  and  a  little  lard.  mbs.  n.  F. 

I  am  sending  you  my  simple  recipe  for 
pumpernickel,  or  what  we  here  c;ill  rye 
bread,  as  we  were  born  in  Denmark.  I 
bake  four  loaves  a  Aveek,  as  Ave  cannot 
do  without  it.  The  chief  thing  is  to  get 
the  rye  and  whole  wheat  as  coarse  as 
possible,  so  you  get  all  the  nutriment  of 
it.  I  have  to  send  to  New  York  for 
mine,  A’’irginia  Avhole  wheat,  five  cents  a 
pound,  and  coarse  rye  meal,  five  cents  a 
pound.  The  simple  recipe  is  this :  One 
and  a  half  qt.  of  rye  meal.  1^/2  qt.  of 
whole  wheat,  %  pt.  lukewarm  water, 
two  yeast  cakes  stirred  iu  soft,  three 
teaspoonfuls  of  salt,  one  of  sugar.  I 
cover  well,  set  iu  a  Avarm  place  over 
night,  knead  next  morning,  put  iu  pans, 
raise  to  top,  put  in  good  warm  oven, 
bake  for  hour.  If  the  crust  is  too 
hard,  I  rub  it  over  when  warm  Avith  a 
little  butter.  MRS.  O.  P. 


Boys’ Bloases,  Special 


These  3  Blouses,  2  in  \d*|  |A 
Lifi^ht  Colorinsrs,  1  dark j 

One  of  the  best  offers  ©fits  kind  we  have  ever 
been  able  to  make.  The  Blouse.s  are  of  a  quality 
found  in  most  stores  at  50c  each.  We  will  sell  them 
only  in  lots  of  3  in  one  size;  2  in  light  colorings, 
I  in  dark  effects — our  selection.  The  patterns  are 
ail  neat  and  pretty  and  we  know  you  will  be 
pleased.  Sizes  8  to  15  years.  The  3,  deliv¬ 
ered  free  for  $1.10.  Can  be  returned  AT  ONCE 
if  not  satisfactory  and  money  will  be  promptly  re¬ 
funded. 


STRAWBRIDGE  &  CLOTHIER 

PHILADELPHIA 


Quick  Shipment 

direct  from  manufacturers. 
Highest  quality  warm  air 
furnace  at  wholesale  price. 
W  ritefor  catalogfilled  with 
helpfulhints  on  home  heat¬ 
ing  and  telling  how  you  can 
save  money  on  this  power¬ 
ful  heating  plant.  One  register 
— easy  to  install.  We  pay 
freight.  Cashoreasy  payments. 
Write  for  Catalog  No.  910 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 
Manufacturers 


KalamazoOf  Mich* 


j  Buy  Direct  from  the  Importer  j 


COFFEE 


5  lbs.  Bean,  or  Ground 

7  ^  l>  .Satisfa 

C4tvi/ 


$1.00 

Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Delivered  free 
within  306  miles. 
61  Barclay  St. 
NEAV  YORK 


Tramping  out  in  the  open 
from  morning  to  night — that’s 
the  kind  of  wear  that  makes 
most  socks  you  buy  go  to 
pieces  quickly.  Wear 


Durable 


Hosiery 

FOR  MEN.  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 


Made  Strongest  Where 
the  Wear  is  Hardest 

and  at  night  you’ll  find  your  socks 
holeless.  Durable-DURHAM  Hosiery 
sells  for  15, 19,  25  and  35  cents.  Heels, 
soles  and  toes  are  heavily  reinforced. 
The  deep,  stretchy,  garter-pull-proof 
tops  with  the  anti-run  stitch  are  knit 
on  to  stay.  The  quality  is  uniform 
throughout,  the  sizes  are  correctly 
marked.  Toes  are  smooth  and  even. 
Famous  Durham  dyes  insure  fast 
colors.  You  can’t  buy  better  hosiery 
at  any  price.  Made  by  the  largest 
hosiery  mills  in  the  world.  Fastened 
to  every  pair  is  our  unlimited  guar¬ 
antee  ticket  that  insures  absolute  sat- 
isfaction.  Sold 
everywhere. 

Ask  your  dealer 
to  show  you  our 
3S-cent  Silk-Mer¬ 
cerized  Hosiery 
with  the  patented 
nnti-run  stitch.  Trade-M^k 

DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS.  Durham,  N.  C. 


^STANDS  HOT  AND  COLD  WATER  I04 


White  Clothes 
pF  — Less  Scrubbing  ^ 

W  20  Mule  Team  Borax  will  take  a  mighty  ^ 
r  lot  of  hard  work  ofiP  your  shoulders  on  wash 
day.  This  Borax  softens  the  water — it  helps  the 
soap  neutralize  and  drive  out  the  dirt  —  it  saves 
scrubbing  and  it  makes  your  clothes  snowy  white 


ONE  POUND  NET 


MULE  TEAM  BORAX 

will  cut  the  grease  and  put  a  fine  polish  on  your  china  and  glass¬ 
ware.  When  you  take  a  bath,  sprinkle  20  Mule  Team  Borax  in 
the  water  to  cleanse  the  pores,  refresh  the  skin  and  destroy  per¬ 
spiration  odors.  Other  uses  on  package. 

20  Mule  Team  Borax  Soap  Chips 

Soap  in  chip  form.  Saves  you  soap  cutting.  Blended 
in  the  right  proportions,  one  part  Borax  to  three  parts 
of  turf  soap.  Not  a  substitute  for  Borax  but  a  time, 
labor  and  money  saver  that  will  pay  you  to  use  every 
wash  day.  See  the  picture  of  the  famoiw  20  Mules 
on  each  of  the  above  packages. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  youHl  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ^‘square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Number  Work  for  the  Little  Ones 

Children  are  seldom  interested  in 
abstract  numbers,  but  are  fascinated 
when  learning  to  associate  “two,”  “six,” 
“ten,”  Avith  familiar  things ;  so  my  first 
step  with  little  folks  is  to  show  them 
how  to  count  ten  on  their  fingers.  As  a 
“special  privilege,”  when  that  is  an  ac¬ 
complished  fact,  I  say,  gravely: 

“Now,  as  soon  as  you  can  count  ten 
without  even  looking  at  your  fingers. 
I’ll  let  you  count  your  toes,  before  you 
put  on  your  shoes  and  stockings  some 
fine  morning!”  Then  they  just  “hustle” 
to  count  ten,  abstractly. 

Next,  I  let  them  count  peas,  beans, 
apple-seeds,  kernels  of  corn,  anything 
with  which  they  feel  at  home.  Stones  or 
shells  would  do  as  well,  except  that  we 
plant  the  other  things  in  a  glass  of 
water,  with  a  round  of  cotton  butting  or 
of  cheesecloth  on  the  surface  on  which 
the  .seeds  rest  while  germinating.  As 
soon  as  the  roots  begin  to  show  through 
the  glass,  a  lively  hour  is  experienced, 
for  children  love  to  see  things  grow ! 

“Count  five  beans  from  the  pile ;  five 
more.  IIow  many  in  all?”  “Five  beans 
and  fiA^e  beans  are  10  beans.”  I  teach 
the  formal  statement,  then  let  them 
make'the  figures — as  best  they  can  after 
I  show  them — on  the  little  books  Avhich  I 
make  from  wi'apping  paper. 

“When  you  can  Avrite  all  the  numbers 
up  to  20,  I  will  give  you  some  little 
books  of  your  own,  in  Avhich  you  can 
write  your  little  tables,  just  like  those 
in  my  book !”  Oh,  hoAv  they  work  for 
that,  and  children  who  are  not  yet  five 
make  neat  figrves  and  more  than  read¬ 
able  tables,  though  for  a  time  one  of 
them  made  "|-  and  4  just  alike;  but 
when  she  had  mastered  the  differences, 
she  almost  shouted  in  glee : 

“Now  I’ll  make  07  four.s,”  without  the 
most  remote  idea  of  how  many  97  are ! 

For  the  next  step  I  let  them  “.string 
l)oads”  of  peas  that  have  been  soaked, 
wheat  straAvs  that  have  been  cut  to  inch 
pieces,  apple  and  pumpkin  seeds,  and 
popped  corn,  varying  the  arrangement 
enough  so  that  the  result  will  be  at¬ 
tractive — and  forming  the  strings  into  a 
fringe  or  portiere  for  dooi-Avay  or  Avin- 
doAV.  Then  the  children  just  gloat  over 
their  handiAVOrk — and  they  can  omint, 
add,  and  subtract,  “all  the  peas  on  your 
.string,”  “on  tAVO  strings,”  etc.,  later 
learning  to  multiply  in  the  same  way. 

One  little  boy,  noAV  nearly  six,  Avho 
began  this  work  when  but  five,  can 
Avork  out  all  the  combinations  in  addi¬ 
tion  and  subtraction  up  to  20,  and 
formulate  his  own  tables  in  his  blank 
book — though  seven  months  ago  he 
couldn’t  even  count  10,  as  I  give  very 
brief  les.sons  with  no  new  ones  until  the 
preceding  have  been  h'arned. 

The  younger  children  are  gaining  fast¬ 
er  in  proportion  to  their  years,  as  they 
have  learned  the  tAVO  important  les¬ 
sons  of  attention  and  application  (called 
“concentration”  by  psychologists)  before 
they  are  five,  besides  having  learned  the 
neccs.sary  muscular  control  of  the  fingers 
Avhich  enables  them  to  Avrite  the  figures 
and  numbers;  so  that  Avhen  they  are  of 
John’s  age.  they  Avill  be  aAvay  in  ad- 
A'ance  of  Avhere  he  is  noA\’  and  without 
effort,  for  as  “play”  it  is  a  pleasure,  not 
a  task,  a  privilege  to  be  .sought,  a  prize 
to  be  Avon ;  and  all  the  lessons  are 
mixed  Avith  others  for  the  exercise  of 
their  motor  activities,  so  that  the  brains 
will  not  Aveary  even  though  the  thinking 
is  definite  and  at  a  point  during  the  brief 
les.SOU.  LUCY  A.  YENDES-PRESTON. 


On  a  Homestead  in  Idaho 

We  see  a  great  contrast  here  betAveen 
Winter  and  Summer.  The  country 
around  here  is  noAv  Avhite  Avith  snoAV. 
Where  we  lived  in  the  East  the  .suoav 
melted  away  once  in  a  while  on  nice  days 
in  Winter,  but  here  in  the  hills  it  does 
not  melt  much  all  Winter,  and  keeps  get¬ 
ting  deeper,  till  some  Winters  it  gets  six 
feet.  Rut  Ave  keep  paths  and  I'oads  open, 
so  Ave  don’t  get  snoAved  in.  The  men  take 
the  horses  along  the  paths  to  help,  and  do 
shoveling  Avhere  necessary. 

We  generally  get  our  mail  every  10 
days  or  tAvo  weeks,  about,  but  never  reg¬ 
ularly.  Then  we  hav'e  our  papers  and 
magazines  to  read,  and  Ave  get  (luite  a 
number.  Sometimes  Ave  exchange  Avith 
the  neighbors.  If  it  wasn’t  for  good 
things  to  read  it  would  be  dull,  but  Avhen 
we  read  we  can,  in  our  minds,  go  visit¬ 


ing  to  other  places,  and  learn  many  things 
then  immediately  be  at  home  again,  just 
Avhere  Ave  like  to  be.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  our  homestead  is  not  the  Avorst 
place  to  live,  particularly  as  we  have 
enough  to  eat,  oven  if  Ave  should  get 
snoAved  in,  to  last  till  the  suoav  is  gone 
in  the  Spring.  This  thought  gives  me  a 
feeling  of  sadness  for  those  in  the  Avar 
zone  Avho  don’t  have  enough  for  one  da.v 
ahead,  maybe. 

Once.  Avhen  I  Avas  visiting  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  Avhere  the  calla  lilies  “groAV  like 
Aveeds,”  as  a  friend  said,  moaning  they 
groAV  out  in  the  open  Avithout  much  care, 
and  Avhere  the  oranges  bloom  and  groAV 
all  the  year,  and  it  never  snoAvs,  I  met 
one  Avho  said  he  didn’t  like  the  climate 
there  very  avoII.  as  he  Avould  rather  live 
Avhere  it  suoAved  in  Winter.  Noav,  isn’t 
that  like  many  of  us,  thinking  some  other 
place  is  better  than  the  place  Ave  happen 
to  live?  We  might  just  as  aa'oII  think 
the  Winters  are  beautiful  and  enjoy 
them. 

Another  Avoman  I  know  worries  much 
for  fear  that  some  time  something  might 
happen  and  they  might  have  to  do  Avith- 


Embroidery  Designs 


All  iinusunl  UcsiRn  is  tlio  Oval  Center- 
piece  No.  475.  The  iniior  petals  of  tlic 
roses  are  for  the  outline  stitch,  and  the 
outside  petals  for  long  and  short  stitcli  in 
deep  yellow.  The  leaves  arc  for  the  long 
and  short  stitch  in  green.  The  vines  are 
to  he  outlined  and  the  small  leaves  em- 
hroidered  Avith  the  lazy  daisy  stitch  with 
a  yelloAV  French  knot  between  the  leaves. 
Tlie  design  is  stampml  and  tinted  on  tan 
art  linen,  size  24x30  Inches.  The  price 
Avlth  mercerized  floss  is  75  cents. 


out  at  least  a  part  of  a  meal.  I  have 
knoAvn  her  for  years,  and  have  never 
knoAvn  her  or  her  family  to  have  to  do 
Avithout  a  meal,  yet  I  have  seen  her  mis¬ 
erable  Avorryiug  Avhen  there  Avasu’t  the 
least  need  of  it.  Nearly  every  time  I 
saAV  her  she  had  something  different  to 
Avorry  about.  And  once  she  saAV  herself 
and  said,  “The  things  I  am  afraid  Avill 
happen  don’t  happen.”  Wouldn’t  it  be 
a  happier  Avorld  if  Ave  Avould  enjoy  Avhat 
Ave  have? 

I  read  in  The  Rurai.  Neav-Yorker  of 
those  Avomen  Avho  liad  so  mucli  outside 
Aviirk  to  do,  feeding  and  milking.  I  am 
.sorry  for  tlunn.  This  is  the  Avay  I  do. 
I  get  busy  in  the  kitchen  cooking  or  bak¬ 
ing  something  Avhich  “he”  is  particularly 
fond  of,  and  tell  him  about  it,  then  he 
just  goe.s  and  does  the  outside  AVork,  as 
he  ought  to.  Rut  on  nice  days  there  are 
things  I  like  to  do,  such  as  caring  for 
the  chickens,  and  Avhon  Spring  comes  you 
couldn’t  keep  me  in  from  the  garden. 

I  AA'ant  to  tell  you  about  some  catsuii 
Avhich  I  make.  We  like  it  better  than 
tomato  catsup.  Take  the  juice  off  canned 
fruit;  gooseberries  or  ground  cherries  are 
good.  To  one  pint  of  juice  use  one-half 
cup  of  vinegar,  one  cup  sugar,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  ground  allspice,  one  of  cinnamon 
and  half  teaspoon  of  ginger ;  a  very  little 
red  pepper,  and  a  pinch  of  salt.  Roil  all 
together  five  minutes,  and  put  in  glass 
jars  or  bottle.s.  Let  stand  a  week  and 


Checker  Cake  Wanted 

Yi  ould  j^u  give  recipe  for  checker 
cake,  and  hoAv  to  place  in  pans  that  it 
might  come  right?  mrs.  n.  l.  av. 

Will  some  reader  give  us  this  recipe? 
We  are  unable  to  find  it. 


TWO 

FRIEND  MAKING 

SHOE  BARGAINS 

Regular 
$4.00  Value 


$0.50 

■■■  POSTAGE  PAID 


■■■  POSTAGE  PAID 

Simply  to  make  new  friends  is  tha 
reason  for  this  unusual  olTer. 
Become  acquainted  with  us  j 
.  and  take  advantage  of  the  J 
L  wonderful  opportunities  M 
to  buy  shoes  direct  from  MM 
our  great  factory 


No.  X17126  VlB 

Black  Velour 
Calfskin,  dull 
leather  tops,  med- 
fum  weight,  flexible 
extension  soles,  low 
sensible  heel.  This 
shoe  is  very  smart  and 
up  -  to  -  date,  well  fitting 
and  comfortable,  and  will 
give  splendid  wear.  Sizea 
two  and  onc-half  to  seven. 
Widths  D  and  E.  A  regu- 
$4.00  vah»}— "Our  Special 
Bargain  Price,”  $2.50— 
and  we  pay  the  postage. 


NO.  Xi712S 

Black  Velour 
WSW  Calfskin,  dull 
leattier  tops,  new 
perforated  vamp, 
eyelet  stay,  medium 
weight,  flexible  extension 
soles,  tow  sensible  heel. 
One  of  the  season’s  most 
fashionable  models.  Com¬ 
fortable.  scrviceable.~a 
remarkable  value.  You 
cannot  duplicate  this  qual¬ 
ity  elsewhere  for  less  than 
$4.00.  Sizes,  two  and  one- 
half  to  seven.  Widths,  D 
and  E.  **Our  Special  Bar¬ 
gain  Price,”  $2.80— and 
wo  pay  tlie  postage . 


Right 

From 

This 

Page 


State  the  size,  width  and  uumber— either 
X17126  orX17125*  Write  your  name  and 
address  plainly  and  enclose  Post  Office  Money 
Order,  Kxpress  Money  Order,  or  personal 
check  for  9^«50«  We  will  ship  your  shoes 
the  same  day  your  order  is  received. 


Remember — Your  Money  Comes  Back  QUICK  If  You’re  Not  Satisfied 


Shoes  have  advanced  $1.00  to  $2.00  per  pair  and  are  going  TP 

higher  every  day.  This  is  due  to  the  European  War.  The  largest  shoe  m  J 

manufacturers  in  America  predict  that  you  will  soon  be  paying  from  $2.00  to  $5.00 
more  a  pair  for  your  shoes  than  you  did  six  months  ago.  Figure  it  up — the  number  of  * 

pairs  or  shoes  you  mu.st  buy  in  a  year  at  an  increa.se  of  from  $2.00  to  $6.00  a  pair— and 
think  what  this  advance  in  price  will  mean  to  you!  SAVE  SOME  OF  THESE  PRECIOUS  DOL-^^^B 
LARS!  Take  advantage  of  this  wonderful  opportunity  to 

BUY  YOUR  SHOES  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  ^ 

A  T  FACTOR  Y  PRICES 

Write  today  for  our  wonderful  new  Spring  and  Summer  Catalog  of  Big  Money  Saving  Shoe  Bargains, 
beautifully  Illustrated  in  colors.  It  represents  the  very  newest  and  latest  styles  in  smart  footwear, 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  or  your  money  Back.— You  run  no  ri.sk — you  take  no 
chances  In  ordering  from  us:  it  is  just  as  safe  as  buying  at  home  and  much  cheaper.  If  not 
satisfied  we  promptly  refund  your  money,  or  exchange  shoes,  whichever  you  prefer.  And 
noteUhis,  we  pay  Parcel  I’ost  charges  both  ways.  You  will  not  be  out  one  cent.  Mr 

WE  DELIVER  FRE  E-postage  III  I  ,  .l-J—  VvIa.  .MnnA.B 

,  .  ,  Illustrated  In  this  big,  money-  mm  /  ^ 

saving,  bargain  book  direct  from  our  great  factory  to  your  front  door.  mm  / 

Sit  down  and  order  now,  f  ^ 

^  Simmons  &  Heaton  m  / 

Shoe  Co. 

T  381  Main  Street  Jb  / 

Athol, Mass,  i^/ 


can*t 
W  afford 
r  to'miss 
this 
golden 
opportu¬ 
nity 


r  Write 
for 
your 
copy 
8t  once 


CIDER  Making 


iVIll  Pay  Some  Man  m  Your  Section 

Will  this  man  be  you?  Why  not? 

Thousands  are  making  Big  Money  with 
Mount  Cilead  Hydraulic 
Cider  and  Grape  Juice  Presses 
Wo  can  show  you  how  $1200  a  year 
can  be  made  in  the  cider  business. 

Sizoa  10  to  400  barrels  daily. 

Hand  or  power.  All  power 
presses  havo  steel  beams  and 
sills.  Wo  make  cider  evapo¬ 
rators,  apple-butter  cookers, 
vinegar  generators,  Biters,  ete. 

guarantee.  Writ©  to-day  for  catalog.  _  .  _ 

JIYURAULIO  PRESS  MFO.  CO.  137  Lincoln  Ave..  Mt^ilead,  O. 
or  Room  119  XiSOCortlandt  Street,  New  York,  Now  York 


Fully 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LIST 

We  Buy  WASTE  PAPER 

and  all  Kinds  of  Scrap  Material. 

THEODORE  HOFELLER  &  CO. 
Dept.  N,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


nUUUil  Ull  nil  I  O  Don’t  Die  in  the  Houso. 
Unbeatable  Kztorminator.  Ends  Prairie  Dogs,  Gophers, 
Ground  Hogs.  Chipmunks,  AA’easols,  Squirrels,  Crows. 
Hawks,  etc.  The  Recognized  Standard  Exterminator 
at  Drug  &  Country  Stores.  Economy  Sizea  2Sc.  50c, 
Small  16c.  Used  the  AVorld  Over.  Used  by  U.  S.  Gov’t. 
Rough  on  Rata  Never  Falls.  Refuse  ALE  Substitutes. 


One-Burner  Size  Does  Not  HavO 
End  Shelf  or  Leg  Shelf 


Remarkable  Oil  Stove  Bargain 

A  blessed  boon  to  housewives  everywhere.  Mail  the  coupon  without  a  cent  of  ad* 
vance  payment  and  we  will  at  once  send  you  this  wonderful,  efficient  Oil  Range  just  to  prove  to 
you  that  it  is  the  greatest  convenience  you  ever  put  in  your  kitchen.  No  references  asked  like 
others  do— no  deposit  required— no  C.  O.  D.— no  obligation  on  your  part  to  keep  the  range  if  you 

Learn  what  a  remarkable  cooker  and  baker  this  Oil 
Range  really  is.  Same  cooking  and  baking  results  as 
on  a  cook  stove  or  wood  or  coal  range.  Economical  and 
as  simple  to  operate  as  an  ordinary  lamp.  Cook  on  it  30 
days,  if  not  perfectly  satisfied  return  it  at  our  ex  penae. 


If  you  keep  it,  make  a  first  payment  60  day.  afterarri  val; 
balance  in  60-day  payments  thereafter,  giving  you  a 


Order  by  No.  MA270— Prices 
as  follow.: 

One  burner  without  ehclf  $6.60.  Two 
burner  without  shelf  $9.76;  with  shelf 
$13.86.  Three  burner  without  shelf  $14.00; 
witli  shelf  $18.60.  Four  burner  without  sheif 

..  Five  burner  without  sheif  $24.50; 


Full  Year  ToPay 


You’ll  never  miss  the  small  payments. 

And  you’ll  thank  the  day  you  got  it  every 
time  you  use  this  oil  range.  How  cool  it 
keeps  the  kitchen  on  a  hot  day— no  big 
roaring  fire  to  toil  and  sweat  over!  And 
how  clean — no  wood,  coal,  ashes,  smoke  or 
dirt.  Absolutely  safe— has  a  removable  glass^oil 
tank  that  can  be  filled  outside  if 
desired.  Amazingly  economical, 
too,  because  burners  are  so  de¬ 
signed  that  hundreds  of  cubic 
feet  of  air  are  utilized  in  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  a  single  gallon  of 
oil.  Body  and  shelf  have  beau¬ 
tiful  enameled  finish:  the  top  is 
japanned:  burners  alloy.  Oven 
IS  asbestos  lined  and  has  glass 
dropdoor.  Awonderfulbargain. 


$17-60:  with  shelf  $23.75.  rive  burner  without  shelf  $24.50;  with  shelf 

$32.26.  Single  oven,  $3.00  extra.  jDovhle  oven,  $3.85  extra.  .fo  ***  V.®' -  mo 

Term.:  No  money  in  advance.  One- tenth  in  30  days,  bat-  4019  La  Salle  St. 

ance  in  9  equal  monthly  payments;  or,  one  sixth  in  60  day.  Chicago,  111. 

and  balance  in  5  equal  payments  every  two  months.  ^  ^end  me  No.  MA270 . Burner  Oil  Range. 

CD  CC  BARGAIN  BOOK  Shows  thousands  of  wonder-  ^  -ainy.  g;n<Tio  Ovon 

r  KEil!i  ful  bargains  in  Homefumishings  of  all  kinds!  ^  With  Shelf ... .  Single  Oven.... 

Every  bargain  backed  up  by  Hartman’s  $12,000,000  ^  Without  Shelf ... .  Double  Oven.... 

(^arantee.  Explains  Hartman's  Famous  Farm  /  if  i  keep  it  I  will  make  first  payment  in  30  or  60 
Cr^it  Plan,  shows  how  to  buy  economically.  ^  days  after  arrival  and  pay  balance  in  30  or  60-day  pay- 

^  ments  as  per  prices  and  terms  in  this  advertisement. 

^  ^^Name , 

4019  La  Salle  St.  Dept.379  Chicago 

Address . . 

If  catalog  only  is  wanted  write  name  and  address  and  mail  coupoB. 


Mail  coupon  or  postal  for  catalog. 

THE  HARTMAN  CO. 


t 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “.rquare  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  ; 

Live  Stock  and  Dairy  . 

li  ■ .  ■ 

Iperfection 


^We  took  four  years  to  perfect  the  new 
1917  Galloway  Sanitary  Cream 
Soparnlors!  Ourenffineers, 

.  desi}?nerB,  skimming  ex- 
^  perts  and  testers  worked 
on  this  machine  to  perfect 
it.  It  embodies  every  tfood 
cream  s^arator  feature  and  lias  none 
of  their  faults  and  retains  its  beautiful 
proportions.  Not  buiit  down  toa  price, 
out  built  up  to  a  hish  standard  In  our  own 
factorioa.  The  whole  true  story  about  this 
separator  Is  told  in  my  now  1917  catalos. 


GETTHISBOOKNOW 

It  tells  how  we  build  Galloway  Sanitary  Separators 
from  the  ground  up,  how  they  are  designed,  the  story 
of  how  we  perfected  this  wonderful  separator,  and 
many  other  separator  secrets  and  facts.  Chock  full  of 
dairy  wisdom— how'  by  selling  direct  1  can  make  a 
machine  as  ^ood  or  better 
than  many  high-priced  sep¬ 
arators  and  save  you  from  I 
to  $50.  That’s  why  1  I 
want  you  to  get  this  book. 

It  tells  the  truth,  the  facts, 
the  whole  story.  Remem¬ 
ber  my 


FOUR 


SELLING 


PLANS 


R-36 


My  uncondi¬ 
tional  guarantee  of  sat' 
isfaction  or  money  refunded, 
my  $25,000  bank  bond,  my 
90-day  trial  (180  milkings) 
plan,  are  but  a  few  of  the 
reasons  why  you  should  get 
this  1917  book  and  learn  all 
about  this  separator  and  the 
way  1  do  business. 

WM.  '“‘ILLOWAY  CO. 

Boa  273  WalorloOi  Iowa 
Shtppod  from  CWcatfo, 
V/aterloo,K .  C.  .Coun¬ 
cil  Rluffa,  Mlnneailolis. 


/  We  ere  creiu^'»^P 
ecpurutor  manu-  w 
facturing  ppociaUsts. 


Four 
New 
Sizes— 
Skimming 
Capacities 
375,  500, 
750  and 
950lbs. 
per  hour 

Get  my 
new  1917 
Whole¬ 
sale 
Prices 


This  all-steel  churn  is  just 
what  you  have  been  wait¬ 
ing  for.  Make  good  butter 
without  the  hard  work.  Drawn 
steel  barrel,  heavily  tinned  inside 
— easy  to  clean — sanitary — cannot 
soak  tip  iiioisttire.  Beautifully  trimmed 
ill  red  and  Vilue.  Ask  your  dealer  or 
write  U3  for  ( Circular  No.  38X. 

STUR6ES  S  BURN  MF6.  CO.,  508  S.  Green  St.,  Chicage,  10. 
New  York  Office; 

Termifial  Bldg. — SO  Ctuircb  Gt* 

EUahlUh^d  in  I8d!> 


PRICE 

OELIVERED 


ANTI-COW  KICKER 


Money  refiintf^cl  if  not  satlefnetory 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  OF  ALBAN  V 
NEW  YORK 


GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEY  BULLS  SqucI  for  sale  list. 

Edwin  B.  Maule  -  Coatesvllle,  Pa. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

3  months  to  '2  years. 
Prices  Reasonable.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM,  Smitlitowii.N.  Y. 


High  Grade  Guernsey  Cows  f  or  S  a  le 

Wi.sh  to  dispose  of  car  load  on  March  1.5ih 

Fred  M.llenoitt, Mohawk  form.Fultonville.N.Y. 

For  Sale-G  UERNSEYS 

One  3  year-old  due  In  May:  one  2-.vear-old  due  in 
April;  one  yearliiic:  H  Pedigrees;  fine  condition; 
attractively  marked.  Also  2  re  gi  stored  Pull 
calves,  grandsons  of  Golden  Noble,  2tid. 

A.  J.  FELiI.  .  West  Point,  Pa. 

Guernsey  Bulls— Registered 

Thi-ee  to  ten  months  old.  Prices  right. 
James  G-ibson,  Whitney  Crossing^,  N.  T. 


arc  the 

— -  Most  Economical  Producers 

of  butter  f.-.t  and  Imtter,  btiidj'  tlie  le- 
«ults  of  the  i'aii.Aincncan  Dairy 
Scribed  in  onr  beautiful  tree  lipolciet  “llie 
‘-tory  of  the  Guernsey.”  W  rite  for  it. 

AMERICAN  CUERNSElf  CATTLE  CLUO,  go«R.  Pelerboro,  W.  H. 


A  Woman’s  Argument  for  Holsteins 

Tlie  article  tuititled  “A  T’.I.ist  hn-  tlie 
Ayrsliire,”  on  jiago  ."if),  is  certainly  not 
very  comiiWinentary  to  the  Holstein  co\v. 
If  C.  iM.  Winslow  wt'ie  to  visit  Heaug;! 
County,  Ohio,  and  nitike  siinil.-ir  re¬ 
marks  ill  reg;ird  to  the  Holstein  cow,  he 
would  he  f:ir  from  iioiiular  with  tlie  pm*- 
ple  of  the  county.  Almost  every  dairy  in 
(Je.-iiiga  ('onnty  is  Holstein,  and  we  ai’e 
considered  one  of  tlie  largt'st  d:iiry  coun¬ 
ties  in  the  United  States.  Many  of  the 
fanners  ai'e  shipping  niiik  to  Uleveiand. 
and  this  i.s  supposed  to  test  o.4%,  al¬ 
though  there  is  nothing  compulsory 
about  it.  Prior  to  the  (’leveland  milk 
embargo,  the  factories  hei’e  dcunanded  a 
test  of  not  less  than  IP/f.  and  the.  aver¬ 
age  percentiige  of  the  milk  taken  in  was 
between  and  .‘i.GVf.  Hoes  this 

sound  as  if  Holstidn  milk  cont:dned  no 
butter  fat.  and  is  there  any  other  breed 
<>f  cattle  that  has  ever  jiroduced  the  but¬ 
ter  fat  records  the  Holstein  cattle  have? 
Did  Mr.  Winslow  ever  learn  of  any  cow 
I  of  any  other  breed  producing  over  50 
I  lbs.  of  butter  (S0%  basis)  in  .seven  days 
as  did  the  Holstein  cow,  ,Segis  Faync 
I  .Tohanna,  the  new  world’s  lecord  cow? 

We  are  not  compelled  to  buy  Ayrshire 


in  an  orchanl  on  a  steep  side  hill, 

tliough  I  have  to  give  them  some  addi¬ 
tional  p;istnre  in  tlie  Spring,  till  the 
lambs  are  s(dd.  An  adjoining  farm  has 
laid  slieep  on  it,  to  my  i»er.son;il  knowl- 
T'dge.  48  years,  and  they  are  grazed  a 

good  )>ortion  of  the  year  in  the  same 

field.  Uhe  jiresmit  owner  Ims  told  me 
that  he  ne\’er  lost  a  sheei'  th.it  was 

thin  in  flesh;  that  he  ociaisionally  has 
had  a  .sheep  to  die.  hut  it  was  always 
one  of  the  late.st.  a.  u.  i.ockiiakt. 

Virginia. 


Purebred  and  Scrub  Stock 

I  li.-ive  seen  several  articles  in  your 
paper  in  regard  to  .scrub  and  imrchrcd 
stock,  which  have  interested  me  very 
much.  Some  are  under  the  impression 
that  it  is  only  a  well-to-do  biriner  who 
can  afford  to  keep  purebreds  (and  in 
many  instances  this  is  how  they  became 
well-to-do),  while  in  reality  a  poor  man 
can  afford  to  keep  nothing  else,  espe¬ 
cially  with  the  jiresent  high  cost  of  feed. 
It  costs  no  more  to  fis-d  ;i  purebred  cow 
that  will  sell  for  than  it  does  :i 

grade  that  will  bring  and  it  t;ikes 

no  mor(“  l.-ihor.  Uvery  anim.-i!.  whether 
serub  or  jiurehi-ed.  slmnld  l.:ive  jiroper 


Gypsy  du  Fosteau,  a  Purebred  Belgian  Mare,  With  Foal.  Owned  by  the  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa 


sires  here  to  have  our  milk  up  to  a  satis¬ 
factory  stand.-ird. 

It  must  have  been  a  peculiar  strain  of 
Holsteins  that  ^Ir.  Winslow'  observed  ly¬ 
ing  down  waiting  for  something  to  eat. 
The  Holsteins  of  this  ^county  will  graze 
all  day  long,  if  it  is  nothing  more  than 
blackberry  luishes  and  underbrush.  Tlie 
fact  that  there  are  more  Holsteins  in 
the  United  St:ites  tlian  of  any  other 
breed  (in  fact  insirly  as  many  as  all 
other  brei'ds  combined)  shows  that  she 
is  “the”  cow.  and  it  is  the  best  recom¬ 
mendation  she  can  Inive. 

Ohio.  Jilts,  y.  A.  wooDi.v. 


Some  Virginia  Sheep  Notes 

I  :iin  glad  to  see  timt  the  subject  of 
sheep  I'aisiiig  is  receiving  more  attention 
in  your  columns.  The  ;irticle  on  'page 
1(55  leads  me  to  submit  the  following; 

As  to  hells,  I  hi'artily  fi'comiuend 
them,  and  believe  it  advis.ible  to  put  one 
<iu  (‘Very  sht'cii ;  not  that  I  am  at  all 
certain  that  it  acts  as  a  deterrent  to  keep 
dogs  from  killing  them,  hut  th(*y  are  cer¬ 
tainly  useful  ill  giving  warning  to  the 
owner  and  neighbors  tlnit  dogs  are  clias- 
ing  tlie  sh('ej).  In  the  15  years  that  I 
iiave  been  lu'cping  .sheep,  the  dogs  have 
attacked  the  flock  on  four  separate  oc- 
ca.sion.s,  killing  12  head  in  all.  None  of 
llicse  att.-icks  were  during  the  last  eight 
y(‘ar.s,  .•ind  none  of  my  near  neighbors 
have  suftVrocl  losses  from  dogs  in  re¬ 
cent  years. 

As  to  the  need  of  frequent  cluinge  of 
pasture  for  sheej)  to  keep  them  from  be- 
coiiiiiig  infested  with  p:irasite.s.  I  have 
read  a  good  deal  about  it,  but  in  a 
practksil  way  know  nothing  about  any 
such  need.  Hefore  I  commenced  to  keep 
sheep,  none  had  been  kept  on  this  farm 
for  about  12  years,  and  the  only  los.ses 
I  have  sustained  from  anything  tluit  in¬ 
dicated  sttomach  worms  or  “paperskin” 
was  during  the  first  few  years  that  I 
had  them.  The  main  pasture  has  been 


feeding  and  cart,  i.iid  IUlle^s  tlie  owner 
can  give  them  such.  tht‘y  :ir.‘  niiprofi- 
table. 

Some  say,  in  regard  to  the  pur*‘bre<l 
cow,  it  costs  too  much  to  get  them  reg- 
isteri'd,  and  wlieu  sold,  they  must  be 
tuberculin-tested.  ’I’lie  cost  of  registra¬ 
tion  i.s  small,  and  if  a  member  of  the 
association,  it  is  still  less.  Concerning 
tlie  tulx'rculin  test,  who  wants  an  au- 
iiiuil  affected  with  tuberculosis  in  his 
barn,  whether  giaide  or  purebred?  The 
value  of  the  young  stock  sliould^  also  lx* 
taken  into  cou.sideratioii.  A  calf  three 
days  old  from  a  .$2.50  cow  ought  to  st'll 
for  at  h'ast  $7.5  or  $100,  while  it  t;ik(‘s 
a  good  grade  cow  to  bring  this  price,  and 
tliiiik  of  the  difference  in  the  amount 
of  feed  they  have  consumed. 

The  milk  productiem  is  also  another 
important  point.  The  average  pure'bred 
cow  will  produce  from  50  to  00  pounds 
of  milk  per  chiy,  while  the  average  gr:ide 
will  produce  about  .‘55  pounds,  giving 
both  the  same  feed.  Tlu‘  same  may  he 
s:iid  of  other  stock.  An  cight-niouth- 
old  purebred  hog  will  dress  275  pounds, 
while  a  .scrul>  of  the  same  age  is  doing 
Avell  to  go  100.  A  purebred  Delaine  ewe 
will  shear  from  It  to  15  pounds  of 
wool,  while  a  senih  will  average  between 
six  and  eight.  Poultry  will  compare  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Dluny  farmers  change  from 
scrubs  to  purebreds,  but  I  have  yet  to 
le;iru  of  a  case  whore  they  changed  from 
purebred  to  scrubs. 

Ohio.  w. 


•SatisI''Ied  with  SiiEEr. — I  have  been 
nuicli  interested  in  your  article  on  rais¬ 
ing  sheep,  as  I  have  had  a  few  for  some 
time,  and  find  them  the  best  paying  thing 
I  have  on  my  fc.rm.  Uvery  -Winter  I 
kill  the  buck  lambs  and  sell  the  meat  in 
quarters  among  my  neighbors,  but  I  Imve 
troubles  in  selling  the  pelts  or  hides. 

New  .Ters(‘y.  R.  A,  evehitt. 


ECONOMY  BOILER 

Quick  Heater 

Smoke  Pipe  Passes  Through 
Tank.  No  Lost  HeaL 
Save  Fuel. 

Save  Money 

Look  at  the  pri(» 

$8.00 

for  a  40-Gallon  Cooker 
Clip  out  this  ad  and  send  it 
with  Money  Order  or  Check. 

Write  Name  and  Address  Plainly 
Cooker  will  be  sent  promptly 

LEWIS  MFC.  CO. 
62-760wegoSt.,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


JERSEYS 


Of  The  Dairy 

Grade  up  with  a  Jersey  Ball! 

He  is  half  the  herd,  and  the  breed 
determines  half  the  profits.  Breed 
him  to  your  grade  cows  and  bring 
the  herd  average  near  the  Jersey 
average — 489  pounds  of  butter 
fat  per  year.  Your  calves  will  be 
beauties.  They’ll  mature  quickly 
into  gentle,  hardy,  vigorous  and 
persistent  milkers,  long-lived  and 
adapted  to  any  climate.  Let  us 
tell  you  more  about  them.  Send 
for  ou’*  book,  “The  Story  of  The 
Jersey.”  It’s  free  and  it’s  a  dandy. 
Write  for  it  now. 

Tlie  American  Jersey  Cattle  Cluh 

330 West  23rd  Street  •  New  York  City 


Meridale  Jerseys 

Bull  Calf 

Ready  for  service — a  grandson  of 
Interested  Prince  58224  (Imp.),  and 
backed  by  three  generations  of 
Register  of  Merit  dams.  He  rep¬ 
resents  blood  lines  followed  at 
Meridale  Farms  for 
more  than  28  years. 
Write  for  pedigree. 

AYER  G  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


RpfficloroHiliirODUO  Sopliiu  Tormentor  blood,  (lie 
nuglolcICU  UciScjS  world's  best.  Youiiff  bulls,  heifoiK, 
ealvos,  1111(1  a  few  good  cows.  o.  J.  KENEPP,  McVeylown,  Pbiwi'i 


Eureka  Stock  Farm 

We  now  offer  9  Kegistered  Jemey  Heifers, 2  to 
18  mos.  old;  3  Hulls,  2  inos.  aiul  2  yrs.  old;  » 
Cows,  4  and  8  yrs.  old;  all  of  St.  Lambert,  FlyiiiK 
Fox  and  Noble  of  Oaklands  breeding.  Also  60 
Chester  White  Pigs,  10  wUs.  to  7  mos.  old,  eligi¬ 
ble  to  registry.  Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 
Edward  Walter,  Dept.  R.West  Chester,  Pa. 


HOLSTEINS 


Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 

Onn  extra  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked  ooivs. 
too  A  number  are  recently  fresh  and  others  due  to 
freshen  soon.  They  are  heavy  producers  and  will 
please  you. 

inn  '*Trfre,  well  bred  two  and  three  year  old  heifers 
I  00  bred  to  good  registered  II.  E.  bulls.  AH  stock  sold 
with  a  fuU  guarantee.  Si)eeial  price  on  car  load  lots. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON  Sprinodale  Farms,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Phone  116  or  U76  SI 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Saie 

1 00  Extra  high  grade  cows.  Fresh  and  due  to  calve 
soon.  Cows  that  ai-e  bred  for  milk.  They  lill 
the  |)aiL  Come  and  see  them  milked. 

1  2  Itog.  bulls,  all  arres.  A  few  Keg.  cows  and  extra 
high  heifer  calves,  10  days  old. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER 
Dept.  Y  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Phone  14-F-S  Phone  43-F-2  McGraw 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins  *$  lo" 

Jj  Holstein  heifer  calves, $16  to 
$20  each,  express  paid  in  lots  of 
5.  ‘2  carload  liigli  grade  Hol¬ 
stein  heifei-8.  $35  to  $75  each.  1 
'•iirhiad  of  high  gradellolstein 
|,iiws,closespnngora.$85to$100. 

carloaii  or  registered  cows, 
$200  each,  due  in  Mareh.  C  reg- 
i.stered  Iieifei-s,  due  in  Blarch, 
$150  each.  ISregistered  heifers. 
3  to  15  mouths  old,  $80  to  $I‘25. 
15  registered  hulls,  $25  to  $!00 
J.  C.  REAGAN,  TULLY,  N.  Y. 


Holstein  Bull  Calves  fJfT.so'’’so?oa;S 

lb.  sire,  A.  R.  O.  dams.  K.asy  payments.  Don’tnso 
scrubs  when  cboice  ones  like  these  sell  so  low.  Send 
for  pedigrees.  Cloverdale Farm, Charlotte, N.Y. 


Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  svritl*fm- 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenango.  N.Y. 


For  Sale-HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS 

pure  and  grade.  HARRY  VAIL.  Warwick.  Orange  Co.,  N.Y 

|,Ve  Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Cal!  ES;:’7.V 
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407  Lbs.  At  7  Months 

This  great  Berkshire  hos^x— Majestic 
Mammoth  229500 — was  bred  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Carter,  West  Chester,  Pa.  He  was  regu¬ 
larly  fed 

REICHARD’S 
DIGESTER  TANKAGi: 

the  greatest  feed  for  developing  bone  and 
muscle  in  the  shortest  time  and  at  lowest 
cost. 

Add  Reichard’s  Digester  Tankage  to 
your  hog  ration  fox  quick  growth  and  big 
profits.  The  cost  is  small— results  big. 

IVrite  now  for  free  booklet,  samples  and 
prices. 

ROBERT  A.  REICHARD 
15  W.  Lawrence  St.  Allentown,  Pa. 


HORSES 


Leading  Live 
^  Stock  Dealer. 

250  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stal¬ 
lions,  Mares,  Shetland  Ponies  and 
Holstein  Cattle.  Come  and  see  the 
♦20,000  Holstein  Bull.  King  Cham¬ 
pion  Rag  Apple,  the  greatest  young 
bull  on  earth.  Prices  right.  Terms 
to  suit  responsible  parties. 

A.  W.  GREEN 

Middlefleld,  O.,  R.  R.  Station, 

East  Orwell,  O.,  on  Penna.  R.  R. 


KENTUCKY  JACKS  and  SADDLERS 

BIO  BONE  Kentucky  JACKS  and  JENNETS.  85  FIVE 
and  CUBAN  OAITED  STALLIONS,  geldings  and  mare.s. 
MULE  TEAMS.  YOUNO  MULES  in  {mirsor  CAR  LOADS. 

ASK  FOR  OUR  1917  CATALOG 

THE  COOK  FARMS  -  Box  43SL,  LEXINGTON,  KY. 


fT 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

200  Head  to  select  from.  Twenty-six 
years  experience.  Write  Dept.  I.,  for  cata- 

iogu.,  THE  SHAOTSIDE  FARMS.  Nsrlh  Btnlon,  0. 


GET  THE  BOY  A  PONY 

nd  let  him  do  some  of  the  light  work  on  the  Farm. 
Write  to  H.  H.  MINER,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 

S  h  et  I  a  n  d  Po  n  i  es 

herd  In  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  In  U.  S.  $50  to  $150, 

Wiinfed-Pair  Grade  Percheron  Mares  1’'® 


purposes. 


able  for  farm 
Address  J.  W.  VOORHIS,  Long  Island  City,  N.V. 


For  Sale-Imported  Percheron  Stallion  a,J,f  des*^ 

cription  on  request.  O.  V.  Reams,  Eau  Claire,  Mich. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


] 


Fosterfield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 

FOR  SALE 

COWS,  HEIFERS  and  CALVES.  Address 
Charles  G.  Foster.P.O.Boa  173,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,N.J. 

Two  Serviceable 
BULLS  and 
Three  HEIFERS. 
SEND  FOR  SALE  LIST 


fJERNSEYS 

VjP  CFA/n  FOR  <IAI 


U.  BORDEN, 


MICKLEXON,  N.  J. 


Tunis  Sheep 


sexes.  Write  for  literature  .and 
prices  to  J.  N.  McPherson,  Scottsville,  N.V. 


Swiss  Goafs  *.“1.".: 

Several  Young  Bucks,  Nearly  Pure 


DOGS 


For  Sale-Six-months-oId  PUPS 

Peter  J. Wagner,  North  Brancb,Sullivan  Co., N.V. 
Registered  Walker  Bitch  f  lEI.  1>,  Somers,  Conn 


Collie  Pups 


NELSUN  BROS.,  Grove  City.  Pa. 


3  COLLIE  GROSS  PUPS 

MUELLER,  Route  2.  Westwood,  N.  J 


83,  Express  Paid. 


BarHarborKennels 

Itutiorters  and  breeders  of  high-class  Airedale  Pups 
and  breeding  stock.  Send  for  catalog  and  price  list. 


SWINE 


•Breed  Berkshires' 

For  large  litters  of  husky,  hustling  pigs;  for  rapid 
gains  on  inexpensive  feeds;  and  for  easy  fattening. 
They  bring  top  prices  on  all  the  big  markets  be¬ 
cause  of  uniformity,  high  quality  meat  and  least 
shrinkage.  Send  today  for  free  booklet  Berkshire. 
Hogs.”  It  points  the  way  to  more  hog  money., 

American  Berkshire  Association 

524  Monroe  Street  Springfield,  Ill. 


Kinderhook  Duroc-Jersey  Swine  Asso.  quarters 

in  the  Bast  for  registered  stock  of  all  ages.  Best 
of  breeding.  Free  from  disease. 

C.  M.  PALMER,  Sec’y-Treas.,  Valatie,  N.  Y. 

HEfilSTEHEO  CHESTER  WHITES 

boars,  Gilts,  Bred  gilts  and  Pigs.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Ridgely  Manor  Farm,  Slone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 

FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESXVIEW  8XOCK  FAKM.R. 
F.  1>.  No.  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


PLCINS  JERSEY  REDS 

Ihe  best 


PIGS  IS  PIGS  t 

till  you  try  Jersey  Reds.  Every  iV, 
red  cent  invested  in  these  big- 
'  "-ir-prollt  pigs,  is  worth  adollar 
in  average  pigs. 

“  Book  KRKIi. 


pigs 

bred 


373lbs.in 
9  months. 
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Fancbcf  Farm  Maxic  186.369 


Breaks  World^s  Record 


Fancher  Farm  Maxie — a  four-year-old  heifer, 
owned  by  Senator  A.  T.  Fancher  of  Salamanca, 
New  York,  recently  broke  the  world’s  four-year- 
old  record,  producing  46.84  pounds  of  butter  in 
seven  days. 

This  places  her  in  second  place  among  the  world’s 
dairy  cows  of  all  breeds  and  ages. 

During  the  test  period  and  at  all  other  times  since 
she  first  calved,  she  has  been  milked  by 


The  best  recom- 
mendations  for 
Elmpire  Milkers 
that  we  have 
seen  have  come 
from  users.  They 
will  interest  you. 
Send  for  our 
illustra  ted 
pamphlet  “What 
Dairymen  Say," 


Mr.  M.  C.  Hubbell,  Superintendent  of 
Fancher  Farm,  gives  full  credit  to  the  .Empire  for 
the  important  part  it  lhas  played  in  establishing  the 
records  that  he  has  made. 

EMPIRE  Milking  Machines  are  simple  and  effi¬ 
cient — gentle  and  natural  in  their  action,  and  above 

all, they  milk  the  SAME  WAY  EVERY  DAY, 

more  uniform  in  action  than  even  the  calf.  They 
are  a  safeguard  to  the  condition  of  valuable  cows. 

Let  US  tell  you  ALL  tlie  benefits  they  offer  you.  Write  for 
Catalog  23 — and  also  ask  for  information  regarding  EMPIRE 
Cream  Separators,  Gasoline  Engines  and  Electric  Plants. 

EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

Bloomfield,  New  Jersey 

Chicago — Denvei — Portland,  Ore.,  Montreal — Toronto — Winnipeg,  Canada 


niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii?? 


Feeding  for  Butterfat ;  Lactometer  Reading 

In  the  government  book,  “Disea.ses  of 
Cattle."’  there  is  a  statement  made,  con¬ 
trary  to  my  belief,  that  cows  can  be 
made  to  increase  their  butterfat  per 
cent,  by  feeding  the  proper  balanced  ra¬ 
tion.  Is  this  correct,  and  if  so  state 
ration?  A  city’s  milk  requirements  call 
for  12%  total  solids — specific  gravity 
1.021)  to  1.022  (not  less  than  1.020  nor 
over  1.022),  butterfat  2.5%.  A  sample 
of  milk  analyzed  as  follows:  Butterfat 
2.2%,  lactometer  read  1()..5  at  GO  F. 
Will  you  tell  what  per  cent,  of  water 
was  added  and  al.so  e.xtraneons  water  in 
milk,  and  also  amount  of  butterfat  ab¬ 
stracted?  Please  give  formula  for  each 
case.  B.  E.  c. 

Texas. 

So  far  as  experiments  to  date  show,  the 
per  cent,  of  fat  in  cows’  milk  caniiut  be 
increased  by  feeding.  Abrupt  changes  in 
the  feed  may  cause  slight  change  in  the 
fat  for  a  short  time.  There  is  one  case 
when  the  feed  may  affect  the  per  cent,  of 
fat  and  that  is  in  feeding  cows  so  they 
will  calve  in  a  fat  condition.  This  is 
now  common  iiractice,  partii-ularly 
among  breeders  of  Holstein  cattle.  The 
per  cent,  of  fat  remains  high  for  a  per¬ 
iod  of  from  one  week  to  two  mouth.s. 
By  this  method  a  cow  that  has  an  aver¬ 
age  test  for  the  year  of  3.5%  may  show 
a  test  of  6%  a  week  after  calving. 

The  lactometer  gives  correct  readings 
only  when  the  milk  is  at  60  degrees  F. 
For  each  degree  of  temperature  above  GO 
and  up  to  70  one-tenth  of  a  lactometer 
degree  is  added  to  the  lactometer  read¬ 
ing,  and  for  each  degree  below  GO  and 
down  to  50  one-tenth  of  a  lactometer  de¬ 
gree  is  subtracted  from  the  reading.  The 
milk  must  be  at  a  temperature  between 
50  and  70  when  the  test  is  made.  The 
formula  for  finding  the  per  cent,  of 
solids  not  fat  in  milk  is  one-quarter  lac¬ 
tometer  I’eading  plus  2x%  fat.  To  get 
total  solids  add  the  per  cent,  fat  to  this 
result.  For  example  in  case  of  adulter¬ 
ated  sample,  16.5  plus  .6  eiLuals  17.1  cor¬ 
rect  lactometer  reading  14  (17.1)  plus 
.2  (2.8)  equals  4.825%  solids  not  fat. 
4.825  plus  2.8  equals  7.635%  total  .solids. 
Assuming  that  the  milk  originally  had  a 
lactometer  reading  of  22  and  a  fat  test 
of  4%  the  per  cent,  solids  not  fat  would 
be  8.8%.  To  reduce  this  to  4.8%  as 
was  done  four  parts  water  would  liave 
to  be  added  to  4.8  parts  milk  or  a  i»er 
cent,  equal  to  45  plus.  11.  f.  j. 


Keeping  Cream  Cheese 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  keep  cream 
cheese  after  it  is  made,  and  where  is 
the  be.st  place  to  have  it?  Would  the 
cellar  be  too  damp?  J.  V. 

New  York. 

The  keeping  qualities  of  any  of  the 
soft  cheeses  are  very  poor.  They  are  de¬ 
signed  to  be  made  and  consumed  shortly 
afterward.s.  The  bacteria  which  cause 
the  milk  to  sour  in  making  the  cheese 
keep  on  working  rapidly,  unless  it  is 
stored  at  a  low  temperature.  This  tem¬ 
perature  should  not  be  below  freezing, 
however,  as  the  moisture  freezes  out  of 
the  cheese,  and  it  is  not  good  after  it 
thaws  out.  Therefore  store  your  cheese  in 
the  coolest  place  you  have  without  freez¬ 
ing  it,  hut  do  not  expect  it  to  be  at 
its  best  after  a  week  or  two  anyway. 

II.  F.  .T. 


Age  for  Breeding  Heifer 

I  should  like  to  hear  from  readers  who 
have  had  exjierience  as  to  what  they  con¬ 
sider  the  proper  age  to  breed  a  heifer 
for  the  first  time.  I  have  heard  it  stated 
that  if  slie  was  not  bred  until  about  27 
montlis  old,  so  that  she  would  calve  for 
the  first  time  wheu  about  three  years 
old,  she  would  make  a  much  larger  cow 
ami  a  larger  milker.  On  the  other  hand, 
others  have  told  me  that  this  was  a  mis¬ 
take  and  that  expeidenced  breeders  all 
favored  early  breeding.  n.  e.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  as 
yon  suggest,  as  to  the  age  at  which  a 
heifer  should  drop  her  first  calf.  I  be¬ 
lieve,  however,  that  most  practical  dairy¬ 
men  prefer  to  have  their  heifers  calve 
for  the  lir.st  time  at  between  two  and 
two  and  a  half  years  of  age.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  in  this  is  that  the  heifer  begins 
earlj’  to  make  some  return  for  her  food 
and  care  and  to  develop  the  milk-making 
function.  The  di.sadvantage,  if  any,  is 
that  the  young  animal  is  asked  to  as¬ 
sume  the  burden  of  maternity  before 
reaching  her  own  full  development.  If 
the  heifer  is  sufficiently  well  fed  and 
cared  for  to  enable  her  to  continue  her 
own  growth  while  nourishing  her  young 
this  objection  is  probably  more  theoreti¬ 
cal  than  real,  M.  b.  d. 


HAMILTON  FARM  B^ERXS^HIRES 

Speeial  s.ale  of  bred  s6ws  ranging  in  price  from  !@7  5 
to  8500.  Some  CHAMPION  winners  included. 
Ask  for  your  list  NOW. 

Fred  Huyler,  Mgrr.  -  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


BRED  BERKSHIRE  SOWS 

If  you  are  looking  for  large,  typey  BERK¬ 
SHIRE  sows,  combined  with  the  best  of 
breeding,  we  have  them.  We  can  offer  you 
large  sows,  safe  in  pig,  for  from  $75.00 
to  $200.00.  They  are  daughters  of  LEE 
PREMIER’S  RIVAL.  Hopeful  Lee’s  Suc¬ 
cessor,  and  Lee  Premier’s  Masterpiece.  Not  a 
common  sow  in  the  lot.  The  $75  sows  w'e  will 
guarantee  to  give  satisfaction  on  arrival.  Every 
sow  so  sold  is  guaranteed  to  be  safe  in  pig. 

Also  we  offer  a  few  spring  1916  boars  and 
sows,  for  from  $40  to  $60. 

Every  animal  CHOl.KR.V  IMMUNE  by  double  treat¬ 
ment.  All  clean  stock  from  a  clean  lierd. 

Bwliiu  liept.  at  KAST’  LYME,  CONN. 
VbSITOUS  .tUW.VYS  WELCOME.  Address 
BRANFORD  FARMS.  GROTON,  CONN. 

! 

AUCTION!! 

• 

■ 

High  Class  Registered  Berkshires  [ 
at  Public  Auction,  March  10th  1917,  [ 
at  the  Hood  Farm,  Lowell,  Mass,  i 

BROOKLANDS  FARMS  i 

WALPOLE,  N.  H,  j 

has  consigned  some  of  the  tops  of  the  1916  1 
litters  to  this  great  sale  of  the  best  blood  \ 
that  can  be  found  anywhere.  i 

Attend  this  sale  and  get  something  out  of  \ 
the  ordinary;  the  kind  that  make  good  in  | 
the  show  ring  or  in  filling  the  pork  barrel.  ; 

Write  Hood  Farm,  Lowell,  j 

Mass.,  for  catalog  of  the  sale.  j  i 

BROOKLANDS  FARMS,  Walpole,  N.H.  j 

Darl/ahirno  purebretl.6-weol<s-old  breeders, $7;  either 

DUrKSnireS  gex.  CLOVERORLE  farm,  Charlolte,  New  York 

■I  >  CDI^QUIDCQ  .Solti  ou 
trvIVOnifVliiO  Approval 

Breeding  and  quality  unexi-elled.  Prices  right. 
Write  us  your  wants.  H.  GRIMSHAW,  North  East.  Pa. 

Springbank  Berkshires 

Bred  Sows  and  Gilts  for  March  and  April  farrow. 
Open  Gilts,  June  farrowed.  8  Service  JJoars. 

J.  E.  WAXSON,  Proprietor,  Marbletiale,  Vt. 


SPECIAL  BERKSHIRE  SALE 

If  you  want  a  350  pound  gilt — a  young  service 
boar  or  a  young  pig  write  us;  have  them  priced 

to  sell,  pride  home  farm,  Howard,  Pa. 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood: 

Letter  from  B.  P.  Williamson,  Ualelgh,  N.  O. 
‘•The  splendid  sow  pig  arrived  in  good  shape  and  I 
am  greatly  pleased  with  her.”  We  keep  eight  herd 
boars  and  can  furnish  animals  no  kin  at  all  ages. 

H.C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


0  1  p  f*  Young  hoars  ready  for  immediate  ser- 

III  III  9  vice.  Good,  large,  vigorous  animals. 
Price,  $:)0-S:i,'..  Herbert  Haith,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

CHESTER  WHITES  and 
LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

Boars  ready  for  immediate  service.  These 
are  good,  large,  vigorous  animals  of  correct 
type  and  conformation. 

Also  booking  orders  now  for  gilts  01  the  above 
breeds  to  farrow  in  Spring  of  1917 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM, 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS  1 

Most  useful  dog  alive.  (1)  Best  watch  dog^,  alert,  brave,  sensible.  <21  Peerless 
stock  dogf  kills  Dob  cat,  coyote,  niongfreis.  Great  orchard  dog.  (4)  Wonder¬ 

ful  hunting  dog.  used  by  Roosevelt  and  Rainey.  (5)  A  poultry  insurance  policy* 
sworn  enemy  oi  skunk,  weasel,  coon,  rats.  <6;  The  child’s  companion*  playful, 
no  mean  ways,  free  from  rabies,  fine  guardian.  «7)  A  money  maker,  good  bitch 
earns  upward  of  $200  a  year,  puppies  sell  readily,  raise  themselves,  hardy.  We 
have  the  best  thoroughbred  stock.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  booklet. 

AT  STUD.  Havelock  Goldsmith,  magnificent,  imported  son  of  Champion  Crompton 
Oorang,  fee  $15.  Puppies,  grown  stock,  bred  bitches  for  sale. 

VIBEKT  KENNEL  i5ox  la,  WESTOX,  N.  J,  1 
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I  AMES  Sanitary 
Barn  Equipment 


J 

enables  you  to  do  your 
present  work  in  half  the  time — 
keeps  hired  help  contented — improves 
cow  comfort,  therefore  increases  milk 
yield — makes  sanitation  possible  about  the  ^ 

bam.  Why  not  get  acquainted  with  the  equipment  that 

Cuts  Work  in  Half 

The  JAMES  line  includes  stalls,  stanchions,  pens,  carriers,  water¬ 
ing  buckets,  horse  stable  equipment,  etc. — all  JAMES  quality  and 
backed  by  JAMES  service. 

If  thinking  of  building,  remodeling  or  equij)- 
ping  a  barn,  tell  us  when  you  expect  to  do  it 
and  for  how  many  cows.  Then  a  copy  of 
‘The  Jamesway”  containing  much  valuable 
barn-building  information,  etc.,  will  be 
sent  you  free. 


lames 
'•Safety-First'* 

Bull  Staff  at  dealers 
or  $3.25 
f.  0.  b.  Ft.  Atkiiiso!). 
$3.30 
f.  0.  b.  Elmira 


lames  Mfg.  Co.,DT30  Cane  St.,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.,  Elmira,  N.' 


Non-Ru«t|^ 


To  cool  milk  and  cream  in  cans  or  I)ottIes  is  not  enough.  You  should  first  take  out 
animal  and  feed  odors  and  stop  tlie  growth  of  bacteria  or  germs  by  using  the 

IMPROVED  CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER-AERATOR 


Creamery  Men  Demand  It 

Yoiir  patrons  bring  better  milk.  Haves  much 
labor  uiul  makes  more  satislied  patrons. 

No.  2 —  1  to  2d  Cows . t  7.00 

No.  3— 25tO  60  Cows .  8.(M) 

No.  4— 50  Cows  up .  10.00 


Dairymen  Stop  Watte  and  Loss 

One  lost  milking  eats  up  profits  of  five  or  .six 
good  ones.  C'o.st  of  Champion  is  .so  low  tlmt 
you  cannot  afford  to  take  a  chance  on  even 
one  inUkiiig. 


Easy 


to  Clean 


Write  tortuy  for  Folder  and  Prices. 

If  we  have  no  dealer  near  you  ,  we  will  prepay  express  of  freight  east  of  Mississippi  River  on  rocelpt  of  P.  O. 
or  monoy-order  and  name  of  dealcT. 

lAve  DigfributorSt  Supply  Men,  Siieeial  Agents  and  Creamery  Agents  wriie^  We  have  good  open  territory 

and  an  attractive  proposition. 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLFU  COMPANY,  -  -  Oept.  It,  CnrUand,  N-  T. 


UNICORN 

MAKES  WONDERFUL 
MILK  RECORDS 


flThe  3  highest  Holstein  year  rec¬ 
ords  in  Indiana  made  witli  Unicorn. 
CJHighest  analysis  and  digestibility 
of  any  officially  tested  ration. 
^Contains  no  hay  or  cheap  fillers. 
Makes  milk  at  less  cost  than  any 
other  feed  or  ration. 


Free 


Copy  of  Cow  Tester* 
Manual  with  useful  tables 

^Write  today  mnnber  of  cows 
and  breed  your  own  and  get  copy. 

CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Pure  Feeds 

P.  O.  Box  815R  -  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


What  Ails 
Her  ? 


OM 

Upward  TRIAL 

Jhnenicam, 

FULLY 

GUARANTEED 

_  _  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

ASelidProposItlontosend  new.well 
made,  easy  running,  perfect  skimming 
separator  for  $16.95.  Skims  warm  or 
cold  milk;  heavy  or  light  cream.  Dif¬ 
ferent  from  picture,  which  shows  lar¬ 
ger  capacity  machines.  See  our  plan  of 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

Bowl  asanffarT/marTiel  easily  cleaned. 

Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small,  write 
for  free  catalog  and  monthly  payment  < 
plan.  Western  orders  filled  from  ^ 
western  points,  ~~n 

AIT' — “TAN  SEPARATOR  CO.  syT 
Box  407S  Bainbrldgo,  N.  V.«P»  -dm 


With  one  set  of  Letz 
'  Plates.  Saving  in  cost  of  plates 
soon  pays  for  a  Letz  Grinder.  Self-sharpen- 
ing,  silent  running,  self-aligning.  •  The  grinder 
that  will  grind  all  grain  and  forage  crops  fine  as 
dust  in  one  grinding— even  corn  with  husks,  alfal¬ 
fa  and  oat  hulls.  Make  your  own  combination  stock 
foods  and  save  60  per  cent  in  feeding  roughage.  10 
days  free  trial— you  be  the  judge.  Feed  Book  free. 
LETZ  MFC. CO.,  110  East  St.,  Crown  Point,  Ind. 


“  Eyes  dtill,  skin 
tight,  ofE  feed,  milk 
dropped  off — . 
what’s  the 
matter?  That 
critter  is  sure  sick! 

Get  tlie  Vet,  Box  stall,  dose  of 
physie” a  nd  meanwhile  a  dead  loss.  'I'eu 
chances  t  o  one  — 

|k  .  CARPENTER’S 

Nutrioton6 

fed  daily  with  regular  feed, would  have 
kept  that  cow  in  good  health,  toned  up 
to  condition.  Thousands  of  dairymen 
know  and  use  Nutrlotone  for  all  their 
.stock.  Send  forliteratureand  (junranteed 
free  trial  offer. 

W.  D.  CARPENTER  CQ. 

Box  50  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


ABSORBINE 

/r  _TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


Reduces  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore¬ 
ness  from  Bruises  or  Strains; 
stops  Spavin  Lameness,  allays  pain. 
Does  not  blister,  remove  the  hair  or 
lay  up  the  horse.  $2.00  a  bottle 
at  druggists  or  delivered.  Book  1  M  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind — an 
antiseptic  liniment  for  bruises,  cuts,  wounds, 
•trains,  painful,  swollen  veins  or  glands.  It 
heals  and  soothes.  $1.00  a  bottle  at  drug¬ 
gists  or  postpaid.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you 
write.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.O.F.,  S8  Temple  St,  Springfield,  Mass. 


MINERAL" 


over 


HEAVE??.™ 

.COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

BEND  today 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
aafiefacllon  or 
money  refunded 

$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet 


mNEBAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


GALL  CURE  COLLARS 


prevent  and  cure  galls. 
Horses  shoulders  work 
against  a  soft,  smooth  cush¬ 
ion  of  curled  hair  that  can't  slip, 
wad  or  wrinkle — no  chafing. 

Sold  by  all  dealers — write  for 
illustrated  booklet. 

THE  OLMSTED  CO.,  Inc. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


We  Pay 

Highest  Prices 

For  Calves’  Stomachs ! 

Opportunity  for  Active  Agents  in 
every  county  to  collect  and  ship 
Rennets  to  us.  We  pay  shipping 
charges  and  highest  prices.  We  buy 

all  you  can  ship.  Start  today. 
Send  postal  now  for  full  particulars. 

Chr.Hansen’s  Laboratory 

Box  10  Uttle  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 


Ration  to  Add  Protein 

Will  yon  give  me  a  balanced  ration  for 
my  cows?  I  have  two  that  have  been 
fresh  four  weeks,  reinaliider  are  due  June 
and  July.  I  have  lui.xed  h;iy.  clover  and 
Timothy,  and  oat  straw.  Cows  average 
about  l.OCKl  lbs.  each,  and  are  in  good 
condition  now.  it,  c.  E. 

New  York. 

Since  your  roughage  is  of  rather  low 
protein  nature,  it  will  be  necessary  to  use 
high-priced  high  protein  feeds  to  balance 
a  ration.  Feed  what  hay  and  straw  the 
<-i.ws  will  clean  up  feeding  two  to  three 
times  as  much  hay  as  stiunv.  Make  up 
grain  ration  of  two  parts  cotton.seed  meal, 
-Vj  parts  gluten  feed.  2^^  parts  wheat 
bran,  one  part  dried  beet  puli),  and  1  per 
cent.  Siilt.  Feed  grain  at  rate  of  a  pound 
to  i>  to  3^  Ihs.  of  milk  produced.  Ii.  F.  J. 


Ration  for  Jersey  Heifer 

Will  you  biilance  a  ration  for  a  giaule 
Jersey?  I  have  mixed  Inty,  plenty  of 
hr, an,  gluten,  cottonseed  and  linseed  meal, 
also  beet  pulp.  AVonld  you  recomnien  i 
feeding  beet  pulp  dry?  What  grain 
should  I  feed  a  heifer  yejirs  old  not 
due  to  freshen?  I  want  to  keep  her  in 
good  condition.  F.  M'.  It. 

Maine. 

Since  you  have  no  silage  you  would  do 
well  to  feed  about  3  lbs.  dried  beet  pulp 
daily,  soaked  in  about  10  lbs.  of  warm 
water.  Feed  whiit  mixed  b.ay  cow  will 
clean  up,  and  a  pound  of  grain  to  .3  lbs. 
of  milk  from  the  following  grain  mixture : 
2  parts  bran.  1  jiart  gluten.  2  parts  cot¬ 
tonseed  meiil  and  1  part  linsepd  oil  meal. 
Add  one  jier  cent,  salt  to  grain  mixtui’e 
when  making  it  up.  ii.  F.  J. 

Garget;  Rations  for  Cow  and  Calf 

1.  I  have  ii  good  grade  cow,  freshened 
last  month,  apparently  in  fir.'it-class  con¬ 
dition.  A.s  I  was  Jiway  from  home  every 
day  I  left  CJilf  with  her  for_  fiv<;  days, 
and  did  no  milking.  On  evening  of  fifth 
day  found  one  front  teat  empty,  except 
for  ii  very  little  highly-colored  very  thick 
milk  :  bathed  udder  well  with  hot  water 
and  rubbed  well  with  warm  olive  oil. 
Next  day  the  other  fttrward  naif  of  udder 
w:is  afiecred  in  same  Wiiy.  I  kept  up  the 
bathing  and  next  day  the  thick  substance 
was  rejilaced  with  normal  milk,  but  hard¬ 
ly  any  of  it.  I  am  getting  about  12 
quarts  jier  day  from  back  half  of  udder 
and  about  one-half  pint  from  front.  She 
vvas  milked  for  20^/^  months  and  wiis  giv¬ 
ing  about  three  pints  of  milk  on  Septem¬ 
ber  1  last,  when  I  stopped  milking  her 
s'x  weeks  before  freshening.  2.  Please 
give  me  the  most  economical  ration  for 
raising  calf,  eliminating  milk  as  much  as 
po.ssible,  as  butter  is  47- cents  per  lb.,  .and 
we  <-an  get  5c*  ijuart  for  .skim-milk.  3.  Also 
ration  for  cow,  I  have  plenty  of  good 
clover  bay,  but  no  grain.  Corn  chop  is 
$2.20  i)er  1(X)  lbs. ;  oat  chop,  $2 ;  oil  cake 
meal.  .$'2.40;  bran.  $1.00;  middlings, 
$1.7.1.  w.  u.  J, 

Canada. 

1.  It  is  indeed  pcs'uliar  and  unfortunate 
that  your  cow  has  practically  stopjied  giv¬ 
ing  milk  from  both  of  her  front  cpuirters. 
It  has  been  this  way  so  long  now  I  know 
of  norbing  you  can  do  except  to  chance  it 
that  she  will  come  back  after  freshening 
again.  Quite  frequently  this  is  the  case. 

2.  I  note  that  your  calf  is  now  about 
one  month  old  ;  I  jiresume  you  are  still 
feeding  it  some  milk.  Make  up  a  calf 
meal  of  equal  parts  linseed  meal,  hominy 
feed  or  cornmeal,  middlings  and  dried 
blood.  The  milk  should  be  eijt  down 
gradnally  and  this  meal  fed  in  warm 
water.  Normally  at  the  time  u  calf  is 
one  month  old,  it  could  be  getting  2  to  4 
lbs.  milk  per  day  iind  14  ounces  of  the 
meal  in  G  lbs.  of  water.  At  40  days  of 
age  the  milk  feeding  is  stopped  and  the 
grain  ineroa.sed  to  a  pound  a  day  in  7  to  8 
lbs.  of  water.  As  the  calf  grows  older 
continue  .slightly  to  increase  the  meal  and 
water.  Be  careful  not  to  overfeed.  At 
two  to  three  months  of  iige  the  meal  may 
be  fed  dry  and  the  calf  given  water  ad  lib. 
Feed  c*alf  good  (piality  of  inix'cd  hay  or 
rowen  for  roughage. 

,3.  A  grain  ration  for  your  cow  would 
be  iis  follows :  3  jiarts  wheat  bran.  1 

part  middlings,  %  part  oil  meal,  1  part 
oats,  one  part  corn  chops.  Mix  this  up 
and  add  1  lb.  coar.se  fine  salt  to  each  100 
lbs.  of  mixture.  Feed  at  rate  of  1  lb.  per 
day  for  each  ,3  to  .3^  lbs.  milk.  Feed 
what  clover  hay  cow  will  clean  np  in 
good  shape.  This  will  amount  to  18  or 
*20  ]1)S,  _  H.  F.  J. 

Ill-flavored  Cream 

Could  you  tell  me  wliy  the  cream  gets 
rancid  in  a  few  days  though  it  does  not 
SOUI-?  I  cannot  manage  to  save  enough 
for  butter  before  it  is  strong  iunl  does 
not  make  good  butter.  The  cow  is  two 
yeai's  old  and  had  the  first  calf  last  Sum¬ 
mer.  _  if.  B.  .T. 

^'irginia. 

It  quite  frequently  happens  that  a  cow 
that  has  been  milking  for  some  time 
gives  abiiorniiil  milk  to  the  extent  that 
the  cream  from  this  milk  de\elops  a 
strong  and  sometimes  even  bitter  taste. 
Your  trouble  will  disappear  when  the 
cow  freshens.  ^  It  would  doubtless  help 
some  if  the  ration  coutained  some  succu¬ 
lent  feed  such  as  silage,  beets,  or  beet 
pulp,  H.  F.  J. 


SANITATION 

IS  THE  RELIABLE  METHOD 
FOR  PREVENTING 

FOOT  AND 
MOUTH  DISEASE 

HOG  CHOLERA 

AND  OTHER  CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 


You  can  make  all  live-stock 
quarters  sanitary  by  using 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1 

The  Standardized,  Reliable 
Dip  and  Disinfectant. 


KRESO  DIP  No.  1  has  been  used  at  the 
large  state  fairs  in  the  United  States  for 
the  last  ten  years  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
contagious  disease.  It  has  done  it,  and 
KRESO  DIP  No.  1  will  do  the  same  for 
you  on  the  farm. 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1  is  reliable.  It  is 
easy  to  use.  It  is  inexpensive. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on  the 
treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or  pitch 
mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on  how 
to  build  a  hog  wallow,  which  will  keep 
hogs  clean  and  healthy. 

We  will  send  yon  free  a  booklet  on  how 
to  protect  your  bogs  from  li<»  and  para- 
sites  and  disease. 

Write  for  them. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

OepL  Animal  lndusti>.  DETROIT,  MICIL 


SELF«>OILING  WINDMILL 

With  INCLOSED  MOTOR 
Keeping  OUT  OUST  and  RAIN  ~  Keeping  IN  OIL 

SPLASH  OILING 

SYSTEM  ConstantlyFloodir.g 

0il«MakesltPumpln 

OIL  SUPPLY 

REPLENISHED  fiOu Prwenta Wtur 

ONLVONCEAYEAR 

DOUBLE  GEARS  ^  Each  Carrying  Half  the  Load 
Every  feature  desirable  In  a  Viiindmill  in  the 
AUTO-OILED  AERMOTOR 
WmteAERMOTOR  CO.  2500  12th  St.Chicac/ 


Plain  or  Fertilizer  Styles. 
Runners,  Single  or  Double 
Dies.  Flat  and  Edge  Drop 
Plates  witheachSuperiorPlan- 
ter.  Hoppers  easily  closed; 
always  right,  no  matter  when, 
how  or  where  dropped.  Cen¬ 
ter  Reel — Self-Winding;  Cen¬ 
ter  Lift — Perfect  Balance. 
Automatic  Throw-Out.  Two, 
three,  or  four  Kernels  to  Hill 
Without  Changing  Plates. 
Self-Adjusting  Valves.  Ac¬ 
curate  Drop.  Also  furnished 
as  a  Two-Row  Corn  Drill. 
Simplicity  andGreatStrength. 

If  you  think  of  buying  a  Corn 
Planter,  be  sure  and  send  for 
the  Superior  Corn  Planter 
Folder  and  then  go  to  jrour  imple¬ 
ment  dealer  and  insist  on  seeing 
the  Superior— “The  Name  Tells 
a  True  Story.” 

Remember,  the  Superior  is 
sold  under  such  a  warranty  that 
you  run  no  risk  in  buying. 


tScFUNGFIEUi.  Omo,  u.S.A. 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 

Plant  Diseases,  Massee .  1.60 

Landscape  Gardening,  Maynard....  1.60 
OloTers,  Shaw,.... . .  1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

833  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


i  Cows  Retain 
After-Births 

Can  Be  Made  to  Clean  Easily  and 
Promptly  Without  Manual  Aid 


When  cows  do  not  clean  after  calv¬ 
ing,  you  think  of  two  things,  and  you 
should  suspect  another — more  serious. 

'You  will  think  first  of  the  dirty  job 
on  your  hands,  then  that  you  may  lose 
your  cow.  It  also  indicates  a  germ 
j  infection  that  is  likely  to  run  through 
I  your  entire  herd  with  serious  losses. 

Our  Government  and  other  authori¬ 
ties  agree  that  retention  of  after-birth, 
premature  calving,  sterility,  contag¬ 
ious  garget,  calf  scours  and  calf  pneu¬ 
monia,  are  symptoms  indicating  pres¬ 
ence  of  germs  which  cause  abortion. 
They  agree,  also,  that  the  infection 
can  be  controlled — the  loss  of  calves 
and  damage  to  cows  stopped. 

This  can  only  be  done  by  the  use  of 
a  safe,  powerful,  non-poisonous,  pow¬ 
erful  germicide,  Bacili-Kil,  (B-K  for 
short).  It  dissolves  the  slimy,  album¬ 
inous  matter  in  the  uterus,  brings  the 
after-birth,  destroys  the  germs  and 
bad  odors,  heals  the  tissues,  leaves 
everything  clean. 

B-K  is  scientifically  correct  for  this 
work.  It  does  not  irritate,  but  is 
soothing  and  healing  to  the  torn 
membranes,  and  does  not  cause  strain¬ 
ing.  Other  things  such  as  carbolic 
acid,  cresol,  and  other  coal-tar  pro¬ 
ducts,  iodine,  etc.,  tend  to  irritate,  do 
not  dissolve  the  slimy  albumins,  but 
tend  to  coagulate  or  thicken  them, 
thereby  preventing  destruction  of  the 
germs  and  cleansing  of  the  infected 
tissues.  B-K  may  also  be  used  freely 
in  the  drinking  water.  It  helps  to  de¬ 
stroy  accumulating  germs  in  tank, 
also  disinfects  mouths,  throats  and  di¬ 
gestive  tracts. 

The  remarkable  germ-killing 

strength  of  B-K  is  printed  and  guar¬ 
anteed  on  every  package.  B-K  con¬ 
tains  no  poison,  acid,  nor  oil.  B-K  is 
handy.  "You  have  in  one  jug,  always 
ready  by  just  mixing  with  water,  your 
treatment  for  cows,  bulls,  and  calves; 
also,  the  cleanest,  safest  and  best  dis¬ 
infectant  for  general  use.  No  mixing 
of  various  ingredients — saves  trouble 
j  and  mistakes,  insures  promptness,  ac- 

I  curacy,  convenience,  successful  re- 

I  suits. 

Leading  breeders  bear  ample  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  valuable  aid  received 
from  B-K  in  treating  retained  after¬ 
births  and  similar  ailments  of  cows. 
One  breeder  says,  “I  have  found  B-K 
the  greatest  thing  ever  for  cows  that 
do  not  clean  readily.  This  is  a  job  I 
have  always  had  to  do  by  hand,  but 
now  by  injecting  B-K  dilution,  never 
knew  it  to  fail  to  bring  all  things 
right  before  the  fourth  day. 

B-K  is  sold  by  dairy  and  farm  sup¬ 
ply  houses,  druggists,  general  stores, 
etc.,  everywhere.  If  your  dealer 
doesn’t  carry  it,  send  us  his  name. 
Dealers  wanted  in  every  town. 

Write  us  for  additional  testimony 
from  users,  and  the  reasons  why  B-K 
is  so  uniformly  successful  in  this 
work.  Send  for 

RllllafJn  Nft  Contagious  Abortion— 

DUlienn  wo.  OC  Prerention  andCoi.trol 

Bulletin  No.  136  save  Every  Calf 

CLEAR  and  Cl.EAN  as  WATER 


Awarded  Gold  Medal  at  the  Pan. -Pac,- Expo. 

GENERAL  LABORATORIES 

2701  Washington  Bldg.,  Madison,  Wis. 
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Milk  Producers  to  Compare  Notes, 

About  a  year  ago  we  organized  the 
Eastern  Ohio  Milk  and  Cream  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association,  one  of  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  the  United  States  and  per¬ 
haps  the  first  to  write  into  its  contracts 
the  I’ight  to  do  its  own  sampling  and 
testing.  Now  we  keep  a  man  at  the 
creamery  all  the  time,  who  does  all  sam¬ 
pling  and  testing  for  the  association. 
The  creamery  tested  for  awhile,  but  soon 
dropped  it,  and  now  does  no  testing  at 
all.  We  sell  on  a  butterfat  basis.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  this  there  was  continual  trouble 
about  the  testing,  and  we  lost  thousands 
of  dollars  on  account  of  manipulation  of 
the  test,  but  since  the  first  of  last  .\pril 
we  have  saved  to  the  members  of  the 
association  more  than  .$.3.()()()  on  the  test 
alone. 

We  want  to  rewrite  our  constitution 
and  by-laws  and  as  president  of  the  a.s- 
sociation  I  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
most  up-to-date  organizations  in  the 
country  and  would  like  to  get  copies  of 
the_  constitution  and  by-laws  of  such  as¬ 
sociations.  As  a  subscriber  and'  I'eacler 
of  The  R.  X.-Y.  I  thought  perhaps  you 
might  be  in  a  position  to  furnish  what  I 
want,  or  at  least  refer  me  to  persons 
who  could.  w.  ir.  vAX  Scyse. 

Barnesville,  O. 

R.  N.-Y.— The  best  way  we  know  of 
to  get  such  information  is  get  such  peo¬ 
ple  together  There  ought  to  be  a  chance 
for  all  farmers  who  are  interested  in 
such  organizations  to  compare  notes.  So 
we  print  Mr.  Van  Scyse’s  address  and 
hope  milk  producers’  associations  will 
.write  him.  This  will  give  a  fine  chance 
to  compare  methods,  and  perhaps  lead  to 
a  good  organization. 


Skinning  Hogs 

I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  through, 
this  section,  75  per  cent,  of  the  hogs  are 
skinned,  and  why?  Becau.se  it  saves 
half  your  time  in  butchering,  half  in 
rendering  out  the  lard,  and  then  too  the 
bacon,  hams  and  shoulders  are  much, more 
pleasant  to  cut  up  for  home  use.  ’  Any 
butcher  in  this  section  will  come  and 
kill  them  for  their  hides.  It  takes  them 
about  25  minutes  to  skin  one,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  get  about  75  cents  each  for 
the  hide.  We  have  had  our  hogs  killed 
in  this  way  for  two  years,  and  would 
not  think  of  having  it  done  in  any  other 
way.  The  method  is  fast  growing  in 
favor  through  this  section.  Of  course 
there  are  a  few  who  will  always  want 
the  rind  on  their  pork. 

The  .skin  when  tanned  makes  very  val¬ 
uable  leather  for  gloves,  purses,  etc. 
Save  what  leather  you  can,  for  by  the 
present  price  of  leather  goods  we  may 
judge  the  country  is  short  on  this  com¬ 
modity.  s.  w. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  “  Hearing’”on  the  Dog  Law 

More  than  one  hundred  people  attended 
the  joint  legislative  hearing  on  the 
Wicks-Grant  bill  to  encourage  the  rheep 
industry  of  the  State,  held  in  the  Senate 
chamber,  Albany,  February  27th.  Ap¬ 
pearances  in  opposition  to  the  bill  were 
by  representatives  of  humane  societie.s, 
sportsmen’s  clubs,  kennels  and  as.socia- 
tions  interested  in  certain  breeds  of  dogs. 
The  “arguments”  against  the  bill  con¬ 
sisted  chiefly  in  narratives  of  dog.s’  fidel¬ 
ity  to  man ;  of  their  service  to  humans  in 
the  European  war  now  in  progress ;  of  the 
suffering  which  would  ensue  to  the  dogs 
if  the  bill  became  law  by  rea.son  of  the 
I)ermitted  shooting  of  canines  by  persons 
anxious  to  receive  the  bounty  for  killing 
dogs  at  large  and  not  under  restraint; 
pretty  general  denials  that  losses  were 
caused^  to  farmers  by  depredations  of 
dog.s — indeed,  the  farmers  were  alone  to 
blame  for  letting  the  number  of  sheep  in 
the  State  decline;  and  the  whole  canine 
rjice  was  exalted,  by  a  lady  in  attendance, 
to  a  degree  seldom  reached  by  a  mere 
man.  For  two  hours  the  friends  of  the 
dog  extolled  him ;  the  humane  societies 
asked  that  the  law  be  left  as  it  is  now  for 
fear  their  occupations  would  be  gone,  or, 
at  least,  a  goodly  portion  of  their  revenue 
would  be  lost  if  they  were  denied  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  attending  to  the  enforcing  of  the 
law  in  the  cities  where  they  operate,  and 
general  antagonism  was  expressed  to  the 
size  of  the  license  fees  and  to  the  penal¬ 
ties  in  the  bill  for  non-compliance  with 
its  terms. 

But  when  the  proponents  came  to  make 
their  arguments  in  favor  of  the  bill  it  re¬ 
quired  but  a  few  statements  from  men 
like  Clark  Allis  of  Medina,  and  Edward 
Van  Alstyne  of  Kinderhook,  to  riddle  the 
stories  of  the _ non-in jurious  habits  of  the 
dog.  Mr.  Allis  told  of  the  destruction  in 
a  single  night  of  S2  of  his  flock ;  Mr.  Van 
Alstyne  told  of  62  of  his  sheep  found  dead 
one  morning  from  foraging  dogs.  Dr.  V. 
A.  Moore,  of  Cdrnell,  told  of  the  danger 
from  rabies  in  dogs  and  of  germ  diseases 
which  can  alone  be  distributed  by  canines. 
Chas.  W.  Larmon,  of  the  Depai-Rnent  of 
Agriculture,  gave  interesting  figures  of 
the  sheep  industry  now  and  as  it  was  40 
years  ago,  and  R.  W.  Eggleston,  of  Es.sex 
County,  in  an  earnest  manner,  but  with  a 
humorous  turn  of  speech,  that  pleased  his 
hearers,  urged  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
into  law.  Dei.u  Mann  and  I’rof.  Wing  of 
Cornell  spoke  for  the  bill ;  and  others 
from  various  parts  of  the  State.  It  is 
understood  that  the  bill  will  be  reported 
out  of  committee  with  but  a  few  trifling 
amendments,  and  doubtless  will  pass  the 
Legislature  and  be  sent  to  the  Governor. 


Manure  Values  Per 
Ton  of  Feed 

Cotton  Seed  Meil . $25.86 

Oats .  7.88 

Corn .  6.83 

Value  of  Cotton  Seed 
Meal  Manuro  baaed  on 
the  present  price  no 
of  fertilizer . ^uOaOu 


Cotton  Seed  Meal  Supplies 
Protein  at  Half  the  Cost  of  Grain 

Grain  is  too  valuable  to  feed.  At  present  prices  protein 
in  oats  costs  24c  per  Ib.^  In  com  it  costs  26c  per  lb. 
In  middlings  13c,  and  in  bran  15c.  But  cotton  seed 
meal  supplies  digestible  protein  for  6c  per  lb. — less 
than  half  the  cost  of  other  feeds. 

$1,172  More  Profit  From  40  Cows 

Experiments  at  the  Georgia  School  of  Agriculture  showed 
$1,172.80  more  profit  per  year  on  butter  from  40  cows  by  using 
cotton  seed  meal  and  silage,  instead  of  silage,  hay  and  mixed 
concentrates.  I)r.  A.  M.  Soule,  President  of  the  College,  says: 

The  owner  would  almost  double  liis  profit  by  using  cotton  seed 
meal  and  silage,  as  compared  with  using  a  minimized  ration  of 
silage  with  h.ay  ad  libitum  and  a  generous  ration  of  mixed 
concentrates.” 

Saves  $88  Worth  of  Corn  and  Hay 

“In  Indiana  it  was  found  that  theadditionof  one  pound  of  cotton 
seed  meal  to  a  ration  of  corn  and  clover  hay  resulted  in  the  saving 
of  1.37  lbs.  of  corn  and  1.41  l))s.  of  clover  hay.  This  means  that 
(at  the  average  price)  on  each  ton  of  cotton  seed  meal  fed,  the 
farmer  saved  $.'55.44  worth  of  other  feed.”  At  present  prices  each 
ton  saves  $88.64. 

Write  nearest  office  for  valuable  feed  formula  book.  17 

Publicity  Bureau — Division  E 

Interstate  Cotton  Seed  Crushers*  Ass’n 

Tex*  Columbitta  S«  C*  AtluitAi,  Ga# 


Saw-Wood  Now 


<19722 


This  saw  outfit  com¬ 
plete  with  6  to  8 
H.  P.  Engine  Only 

You  can  get  the  wonderful  HEAVI-DUTI  engine  now  at 
lower  prices  than  ever  before.  Owing  to  our  special  offer 
you  can  buy  a  HEAVI-DUTI  engine  at  a  lower  price  than 

you  have  to  pay  for  cheaply  built,  cheaply  gotten  up  engines. 

This  remarkable  offer  is  made  toreadors  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
to  introduce  these  engines  into  each  and  every  locality.  An  engine 
will  do  more  talking  for  us  and  more  advertising  for  us  than  we  can  do  any 
other  way.  When  you  see  our  catalog  and  learn  how  this  engine  is  made: 
learn  how  simple  it  Is;  when  you  see  how  durable  it  is.  you  will  wonder  how 
we  are  able  to  make  the  remarkably  low  price,  and  the  answer  Is  to  introduce 
it— to  advertise  it.  Where  one  is  sold,  hundreds  follow.  Wo  will  make  our  I 
profit  on  the  engines  that  follow.  You  are  the  lucky  man  to  get  the  benefit  of  this 
if  you  act  quickly.  Do  not  delay.  Write  for  our  catalog  and  full  information  today. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GAS  AND  GASOLINE  ENGINE  COMPANY,  202'Fuiton  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Other  SIzesi 
Equally  Low  Prices 


We  lyi  I  I  o  1/'  D  A  TO  a”'! 

Want  ITI  sE  I  ^9  Raw  Furs 


n  largest  quantities.  We  pay  highest  prices  always,  but  just  now  the  quicker  you  ship  to  us  the  more  you  will  realize.  Waiting  for 
quotations  may  cost  you  a  quick  extra  profit.  Uncommonly  liberal  assortments  guaranteed.  We  charge  no  commission  and  pay  spot  ca.sh 


IVI.  F.  Pfaelzer  &  Co. 


Members  Raw  Fur  Merchants  Ass’n 
115-119  West  29th  St.,  New  York 


v/m/m////////m 


This  Junior  Sturdy  Jack  IH  H.  P.  Gasoline 
Engine  is  always  on  the  job.  It  is  a  high^gradct  low- 
priced  engine  that  can’t  be  beat  for  economy  and  bard 
work.  Has  unusual  fuel  and  money-saving  features. 
Interchangeable  parts.  Webster  Magneto— no  battery. 
Runs  most  farm  machinery — pumps,  cream  separators, 
churns,  wood  saws,  etc.  Sold  on  money-back  agree¬ 
ment.  Makers  also  of  the  famous  |  Jacobson  station¬ 
ary  and  portable  guu,  gasoline  f  **  and  kerosene 
gincs,  to  16  H.P.  Bulletin.  V 
Jacobson 
Machine 
Mfg.  Co. 

Dept.  D 
Warren,  Pa. 


Farm.  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  ques¬ 
tions:  How  can  I  grow  big  crops 
with  less  labor?  How  can  I  have 
clean  fields  without  hand  work? 

IRON  AGE  Weeder 

solves  the  weed  problem  —destroys  the  small 
weed  3ust  after  sprouting  and  makes  a  fine 
dust  mulch.  W orks  all  around 
the  plant — does  away  with 
hoejng.  Best  quality  of 
spring  teeth  arrange  in 
ree  rows.  We  make  a  full 
line  of  weeders  and 
combined  weeders 
and  seeders.  Send 
for  free  booklet. 

Bateman MTg Co.,  Box  21,  Grenloch,N.J. 


BARGAINS,  Rebuilt, 

Gasolene  and  Kerosene  Engines 
All  good  ones. 

314  Horse  International  . 

214  Horse  Itegal  . . . 

3  Horse  Waterloo  . 

2  Horse  Fairbaivks-AIorse  . 

7  Horse  New  Way  (double  cylinder) . 

6  Horse  International  . 

10  Horse  Fairbanks  . 

10  Horse,  two-cylinder  Original  (air-cooled) . 

8  Horse  Columbus,  extra  good  . . . 

6  Horse  Watkins  (works  well  with  kerosene) 

Brackett,  Shaw  &  Lunt  Co. 

62  North  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass, 
and  Somersworth,  N.  H. 


$35.00 

25.00 

40.00 

25.00 

100.00 

110.00 

125.00 

125.00 

98.00 

72.00 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 

in  How  Crops  Grow,  Johnson .  1.50  i[| 

H  Celery  Culture,  Heattle . 60  |i 

Greenhouse  Construction,  Taft....  1.60  |S 
The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  80th  St,,  N.  Y. 


Durable,  Powerful,  Reliable,  Mt 
Bive.  Built  to  last;  to  do  hai 
heavy  work.  Usea  Cheapest  Fu 
.  ,  _  — -  Pull  to  horse-i>ower  tnoro  th 

rated.  3  Months  Trial.  Easy  Tsrms.  Siz 
1J<  to  22  H-P,  Easy  to  start.  No  Cranking,  1 
batteries.  10  Year  Guarantee.  Most  practical  engi 
ever  built.  Engine  book  free.  A  Postal  brings 

THE  OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

691  King  Street,  OTTAWA,  KANSA 


Send  for 
Cataloj 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels-* 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
„  any  running  gear. 
Catalog  illustrated  in  colors  frea 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48Elin  Si..  Quincy,  III, 


Bigger 

Crops, 

Better 

Ferms 


Days’  Triel 
Money -back 
Gaaraiatcc 
Thoaseadt 
ie  Use 

ALL  STEEL 
ImIs  a  lifetime 


lo  and  Terracind 

lys’ Trial  ir _  n-..  ^  .  v 


Made  Easy--Bi4ger  Crops.  Increased  Farm 
Values  and  Better  Roads 
assured  if  you  use  the 


FARM  DITCHER 
TER  RAC  E  R 
AND  ROAD  GRADER 


BIMPLK-  PRACTIOAI.  -ADJV8TABLK 

REVERSIBLE— n»  wheels,  cogs  or  levers 
to  get  out  of  tlx.  Cuts  V-shaped  ditch  to  four 
feet  deep;  cleans  old  ditches;  cuts  and  works  out  dirt  at  same  time. 
Bullde  terraces,  levees;  grades  roads.  Prevents  crop  failures;  reclaims 
abandoned  land.  Does  more  work  than  big  mash  lues ;  savas  workoflOO 
men.  Needed  on  every  farm  before  the  plow.  Your  farm  Is  your  factory; 
make  every  acre  pay.  Write  lor  free  book  smd  Introductory  offer. 

OWENSBORg  DITCHER  ft  GRADER  CO.  he.  B08  4340WENSB0R0,  KENTUCKY 
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BARNS  and  SILOS 

Our  Specialties 

We  can  save  you  money  on  any  building 
material  you  may  require.  We  (am  shij) 
direct  Irom  our  mills  or  Irom  our  supply  here. 

We  have  been  manufacturinK  silos  for  12 
years.  We  can  »;ive  you  low  prices  on  earlv 
orders  and  one  of  the  best  silos  on  the  market. 

Aik  for  free  Catalogue 
and  wholesale  prices 

ENTERPRISE  LUMBER  &  SILO  CO. 

North  Tonawanda  New  York 


Save  Agents  Profits 

DIRICO  and  STANDARD  Silos  have 
alway*  been  famous  for  their  uniform  high 
quality  and  exclusive  features.  The  strongest 
and  tightest  construction.  Safe  steel  ladder 
Sure  anchorage.  Money  back  guarantee 
Send  for  free  catalog,  prices  and  the  most 
liberal  offer  we  ever  made  for  early  orders. 

STEVENS  TANK  &  TOWER  CO. 

AUBURN.  MAINE 


8  X  1 6  ft. 
19  1 


'^ARUNDEL  SILO  ^73 


OUR  1917  Arundel 
Silo,  built  of  2-inch 
pine,  creo-dipped,  is  ever¬ 
lasting.  8  X  16  ft.  $73. 
All  other  sizes  as  low 
priced  in  proportion.  Buy 
now.  Delivery  will  be 
made  whenever  you  say. 

;;  Write  for  Special  :: 
::  Circular  No.  25  :: 


THE  BALTIMORE  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


■J 

^  w-T.i'.y.a 


Before  you  buy  any  Engine  —  Read  my  Book, 
•'How  to  Judge  Engines.*'  ^Tella  how  to 
distinguish  a  High  Grade  Engine  by  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  cylinders,  pistons,  valves,  ignition,  etc., 
with  less  cost  for  fuel,  up-keep  and  repairs. 
Book  Sent  I'>ee  together  with  my  LOW  **0011.  bv 
FACTORY  PRICES  and  Easy  Payment  Plan.  Exparu” 
90-day  trial  offer,  etc.  Address 

Half  ”•  WITTE, 

OdYB  ndll  winE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

2.  3.  4.  6,  8.  Oakland  A*e., 

12. 16  and  22  cm.  MO. 

HP  Ci.Mi  188^  Empira  Bldg.. 

-P,  hues.  Piffjburgh.  Pa. 


THE  INDIANA  SILO 

Fifty  thousand  are  now  in 
use  on  the  finest  farms  in 
America. 

If  you  are  going  to  buy  a  silo 
—this  satisfactory  service  ren¬ 
dered  everywhere — should  be 
of  special  interest  to  you. 

The  cost  of  all  materials  il 
advancing  like  the  price  of 
wheat  and  corn. 

Why  not  save  money  by 
contracting  for  your  silo 
now.  It  undoubtedly  will  cost  you  more 
next  spring  or  summer. 

Let  us  send  you  our  proposition — to  con¬ 
tract  now  for  your  silo  and  deliver  it  later. 

Wo  still  have  openings  for  a  limit¬ 
ed  number  of  farmer  agents. 

INDIANA  SILO  CO. 

518  Union  Building.  ANDERSON,  INDIANA 
518  Exchange  Bldg..  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

518  Indiana  Building  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

518  Live  Stock  Exch.  Bldg.,  FT.  WORTH.  TEXAS 


GOOD  to  the 
last  FORKFUL 


Sila^re  that  is  perfectly  preserved ;  good 
from  center  to  outer  circumference 
and  from  top  to  bottom;  good  in  win¬ 
ter  or  summer,  down  to  the  last  fork¬ 
ful —  that’s  what  you  get  with 

UNADIUA  SILOS 

They  have  a  door  opening  that  is  con¬ 
tinuous  and  unobstructed.  Light,  non- 
warpable  doors  fasten  at  any  point  and 
open  at  ensilage  level  to  save  back¬ 
breaking  pitching  labor.  Adjustable 
door  frame  insures  permanent  airtight¬ 
ness.  Door  fasteners  form  staunch 
ladder  from  which  all  hoops  are  tightened.  Cypress 
roofs  fitted  w-ith  folding  doors  and  metal 
ventilator.  Steel  cable  anchors  hold  silo 
immovable.  Writeforcat- 
alog,  early  order  discount 
and  agency  offers. 

UNADILLA 
SILO  CO. 

Box  C 
Unadilla,  N.Y. 


Dorit  blame  youi’  Cows- 
Get  this  Book-Its  Free 


It  show's  the  way  to  make 
more  money  on  your  cows. 
Written  by_  authorities  on 
dairy  feeding'.  Tells 
why  the  famous 

HARDER 
SILOS 

are  used  by  the  U.  S. 
Oovt.  and  tliousands 
of  successful  dairy¬ 
men.  Write  today 
and  get  this  valu" 
able  )xx>k. 

Harder  Mfg.  Co., 


Bor  11  CobIeskiII,N.y. 


reinTwAL(SILOS 


THb  throe  walls  of  Craino  patented  elloa 
insure  strength  and  |>ermanency. 
^  bey  make  silos  frost  proof,  water 
tight,  and  air  tight,  because  of  a  superior 
method  of  construction. 

No  Iron  hoops  to  tighten  or  get  loose, 
(.traine  silos  provide  insurance  against  wind 
and  weather — because  of  three  distinct  walls 
—each  rendering  a  scientific,  specific  ser¬ 
vice.  Before  you  buy  investigate  this 

SCOTL»MBER 

product.  Get  a  copy  of  our  catalog  and  our 
absolute  guarantee.  Learn  why  Crainc  silos 
are  a  success  for  over  16  years.  Get  early 
winter  discount  and  agency  proposition. 

Send  postal  now. 

Scott  Lumber  Co. 

Box  1  IS  NORWICH,  N.  Y. 

EBtahlished  185S 


TO( 

k  Feed  i 
ISilage’J 
m  free  ^ 


r  Send  for  SS-page  birds- 
'  eye  on  handling  silage— 
a  chapter  from  “Modem 
Silage  Methods.”  1917  edi¬ 
tion  of  this  book  25c. 

264  pages.  Answers 
all  silage  or  silo 
questions.  Ohio 
Silo  Filler  Cat¬ 
alog  FREE. 


TheSIlverMfs.  Co.»  Boi 


3b4 


Salem, Ohio 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 

SILOS 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market*  Adjustable  automatic  take*uphoop^ 
continuous  open-door  front— air-tight  door  and  pet* 
manent  ladder  are  some  r>f  the  unusual  features*  The 

laUraatiomal  SUg  1^18  Bele  8t*»  LlB«aTlUe» 


ADVANCE  ENGINE 

Reasonable  first  cost,  re¬ 
liability  and  long  life  are 
combined  in  [this  engine. 
H.  M.  H.  Tractors  with 
I  Advance  Engines  are 
well  suited  for  farm  work. 
Send  for  our  Catalog  giving  full 
information  on  both  Tractors 
and  Engines. 

HENRY.  MILLARD  &  HENRY  CO..  York,  Pa. 


Vitrified  Tile  Silo 


Reinforced  with  Twisted  Steel 


Biuld  a  Stronger,  Better  Looking  Silo 

Here  is  the  quality  construction  in  the  durable  silo  material.  Twisted  reinforc¬ 
ing  gives  you  a  wall  of  terrific  strength— good  for  generations  of  use  with  no 
upkeep  expense.  Steel  rods  get  a  tight  grip  in  the  cement— can’t  slip.  A  twisted 
steel  rod  between  every  row  of  blocks  and  up  both  sides  of  continuous  doorway. 
Blocks  made  from  best  quality  clay— all  are  uniform  in  shade  and  are  set  with  thin 
mortar  line  exposed.  Ends  are  lap-jointed  with  fluted  edges.  Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

J.  M.  Preston  Company,  Dept.  329,  Lansing,  Michigan 

Also  get  our  offer  on  Climax  Silo  Fillers  and  Bidwell  Threshers 


I 


Milk  News 


Milk  Producers  Aim  Higher 

The  reorganized  New  England  Milk 
Producers’  A.ssociatiou  starts  out  with 
one  proiniueut  plank  in  its  platform;  the 
demand  for  Winter's  prices  for  Sum¬ 
mer’s  milk  at  Boston.  This  would  amount 
to  an  advance  of  about  one  cent  a  quart. 
The  producers  consider  the  price  very 
reasonable,  since,  they  assert,  it  docs  not 
even  fully  offset  recent  advances  in  cost 
oi  grain. 

Whenever  the  producers  get  down  to 
strict  accounting,  it  looks  doubtful 
whether  any  of  them  are  making  real 
money  on  milk  under  present  conditions. 
For  instance,  the  Claremont  Cow-testing 
Association,  in  a  typical  milk-shipping 
.section,  Sullivan  County.  N.  II..  finds 
that  even  for  its  290  best  cows  yielding 
an  average  of  5864  pounds  of  milk  year- 
l.v,  the  cost  Avas  4.2  cents  per  quart  or 
35.6  cents  per  Sk^-qt.  can.  If  the  milk 
from  the  choice  cows  is  costing  over  four 
cents  a  quart,  what  is  to  be  figured  for 
the  average  cows  of  this  section  yielding 
only  a  little  more  than  half  as  much'f 
Plainly,  if  the  figures  be  as.sumed  fairly 
correct,  a  great  many  Boston  .shippers 
are  getting  next  to  nothing  fur  their  la¬ 
bor,  fodder,  etc.  ‘‘Keep  only  choice  coavs 
and  thus  get  the  milk  cost  back,  at  least.” 
The  advice  looks  good,  but  the  choice 
COAVS  sell  for  $100  or  more,  and  there  ai'e 
not  enough  to  go  around.  Shifting  the 
best  cows  from  one  producer  to  another 
Avill  not  raise  the  average :  that  is  a 
matter  of  many  years’  breeding,  feeding 
and  Aveeding,  as  the  milk  contractors 
AV'ell  knoAV  Avhen  they  make  tht>  sugges¬ 
tion.  The  problem  hinges  on  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  must  be  met  right  uoav  by  the 
actual  producers.  The  cost  items  of  the 
NeAV  Ilainpshire  produc*ers  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Deed  .$60.53,  labor  $32.33,  deliv¬ 
ery  of  milk  $6.42,  housing  $9.05,  depre¬ 
ciation  $8.83,  bedding  .$4.  bull  3.79, 
taxes  and  interest  $4.55,  ice,  coal,  etc.. 
$2.17,  veterinarian  service,  medicine  S7c. 
tools,  etc.,  .$5.3,  coAv  tester’s  f<*e  $1.50. 
Total  $134.57,  offset  by  $15  for  manure 
and  $3  for  calf,  leaving  $116.17  net  cost 
of  5864  pounds.  F’caa'  producers  can  be 
bone.st  to  them.selves  and  cliarge  less, 
Avhile  in  some  localities  the  f(‘ed  and  la¬ 
bor  items  under  prevailing  conditions 
Avonld  be  much  larger.  Tlie  (l('mand  for 
Winter’s  price  this  .Summer  is  in  vieAV  of 
cost  conditions  and  the  extreme  prices 
reached  by  so  many  other  food  commodi¬ 
ties.  The  a.ssociatiou  put  the  problem  in 
another  form  in  the  re.solntion  jia.ssed  at 
its  meeting,  Feb.  22 :  “T'he  high  cost  of 
living  it  attributed  to  the  failure  to  en¬ 
courage  adequately  the  sources  of  the 
production  of  food.”  Consumers  are 
paying  high  prices,  and  yet  the  average 
milk  farmer  is  selling  beloAV  real  cost. 
The  association  now  includes  nearly  400 
local  units.  It  is  especially  strong  in 
the  three  Northern  States,  is  still  some¬ 
what  incomplete  in  Massachmsetts,  and 
in  Connecticut  and  Rhode  I-sland  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  absorb  the  large  mar¬ 
ket  organizations  in  those  States.  Offi¬ 
cers  of  the  central  association  arc  these: 
President,  Frank  IV.  Clark,  Willi.ston, 
Yt. ;  vice-president,  Frank  S.  Adauns. 
Bowdoiuham,  Me. ;  secretary,  Richard 
Pattee,  Laconia,  N.  II.;  treasurer  1*1.  T. 
Wilcox,  Littleton,  N.  IL ;  auditors,  .1. 
A.  Ness,  Auburn,  Me.,  F.  E.  Clark,  An¬ 
niston,  Conn.  G.  R.  F. 


The  Ayrshire  for  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y, 

I  liaA'e  oAvned  Jerseys.  Ilolsteins  and 
Ayrshires.  There  are  tAvo  fa’cts  for  the 
dairy  farmer  to  consider  Avheu  choosing 
a  'breed  to  keep.  One  is  the  coav  that  is 
best  adapted  to  his  farm,  the  other  is 
the  coav  that  will  produce  the  most  milk 
for  the  amount  of  feed  consumed.  I 
think  on  the  average  Allegany  County 
farm  the  pastures  are  rough  and  hilly,  a 
great  many  never  having  been  plowed. 
If  a  COAV  is  to  live  and  give  a  good  floAV 
of  milk  on  such  pasture,  she  must  be 
active  and  hardy,  Avith  lots  of  energy. 
The  Ayrshire  is  noted  for  these  points. 
I  have  noticed  ^when  Ave  had  IIoLsteius 
and  Ayrshires  running  together  the  Hol- 
steius  Avould  lie  doAvu  by  the  fence  wait¬ 
ing  for  us  to  bring  them  something  to 
eat,  Avhile  the  Ayrshires  Avere  out  in  the 
pasture  busy  every  minute. 

Although  the  Ayrshires  can  be  win¬ 
tered  in  good  shape  on  hay  and  straw 
they  respond  quickly  to  good  feed  and 
care,  giving  a  steady  floAV  of  milk  test¬ 
ing  Avell  in  butterfat.  There  has  been  a 
good  demand  for  Ayi'shires  here  the  past 
Summer,  good  individuals  bringing  a  nice 
price.  The  word  Ayrshire  means  the 
perfect  cow  and  poor  man’s  coav.  For 
beauty,  dairy  type  and  best  shaped  ud¬ 
der  she  cannot  be  beaten.  I  think  I  can 
honestly  say  that  the  Ayrshire  is  first 
in  the  show  ring,  first  for  economical 
production  of  milk,  and  the  coming  coAiV 
in  New  York  State.  reed  ciiamplin. 


Cold  weather  with  very  little  snoAV.  Ice 
harvest  mostly  done.  Hay,  $10,  $12  per 
ton  ;  biickAvheat,  $2.60  per  CAvt. ;  potatoes, 
$2  per  bu. ;  veal,  13%c  lb.,  alive.  Milk 
League  price ;  League  is  in  good  standing 
in  county.  Farmers  are  building  a  large 
cooperative  building  at  Wysox,  and  are 
doing  a  good  business  in  feed,  fertilizer, 
etc.  Farmers  are  working  together  better 


than  ever  before.  Lump  lime,  $3.85  per 
ton.  n.  D.  AV. 

Bradford  Co..  Pa. 


CoAvs,  .$80  to  .$100;  milk  at  station.  .$•* 
per  cAvt. ;  butter.  4.3c ;  eggs.  45c ;  chickens 
and  foAvls,  18c  per  lb. ;  pork,  dressed,  $15 
per  CAvt. ;  A^eal.  $11  and  $12  per  cwt.  • 
not  much  beef;  potatoes,  $6.10  per  180 
lbs. ;  cabbage,  5c  per  lb. ;  carrots,  $1.20 
bu. ;  turnips,  .$1.‘20 ;  onions,  $4.50.  Hay 
.$8  to  $10  per  ton  ;  oats.  76c  per  bu. ;  rye’ 
$1.35  bu. ;  straAv,  baled.  $8  ton  ;  wood.  '$5 
per  cord  delivered.  h.  t.  b. 

Washington  Co.,  N.  1’. 


ers  and  coavs,  6  to  8e  per  lb. ;  veal  calves, 
10  to  12c  per  lb. ;  bogs,  10  to  12c  per  lb.  • 
milk.  3.5  test.  $2  per  cwt. ;  butter.  35c 
per  lb. ;  eggs,  38e ;  apples,  50c  to  $1  per 
bu.;  potatoes,  $1.75  per  bu. ;  cabbage. 
$100  per  ton  ;  .sheep  (stock  CAves),  $10  per 
head  ;  liay.  $10  per  ton  at  barn  ;  oats.  56c 
per  bu.  (,‘12  lbs.)  ;  wheat.  $1.65  per 
biKshel;  corn,  $1.12  per  bushel;  buek- 
Avheat,  .$1.,80  per  CAVt. ;  horses  (chunks 
and  drafts).  ,$125  to  $250;  light  drivinsr 
horses.  $125  to  $150.  f.  b. 

CraAvford  Co.,  Pa. 


Good  COAVS  .iust  sold  at  auction  for  $58  • 
sheep,  $13  a  head.  Veal,  14c,  bog 
dre.s.sed;  bog.s,  14c  per  lb.;  pigs,  four 
Aveeks  old,  $4  each.  Potatoes  from  $1.5o 
to  .$2  per  bu.;  turnips,  75c;  beans.  10c 
per  lb. ;  onions,  $3  per  bu. ;  apples  all  th(‘ 
Avay  from  $1.50  to  $3  per  barrel.  Buck¬ 
wheat.  3c  per  lb. ;  hay  from  $12  to  $18 ; 
butter,  40c  per  Ib. ;  liens^  $1  each  ;  eggs 

40^  F.  H. 

DelaAvare  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Cattle  bring  a  Avide  range  of  prices 
Holstein  coavs,  fresh,  $80  to  $100;  fresh 

COAVS,  fresh, 

$60  to  $70;  yearling  Ilolsteins,  $50  to 
$60.  Milk  is  the  only  dairy  product  made 
in  this  section  and  shipped  to  New  York 
City  at  Borden’s  prices.  A  few  peaches 
and  apples  are  groAvn  here,  but  usually 
all  .sold  in  local  markets  and  peddled  by 
the  raiser  in  Poughkeepsie  and  other 
larger  villages.  A  foAV  straAvberries  are 
raised  for  home  use ;  nearly  every  family 
has  a  small  patch.  Nearly  CA’ery  family 
raises  vegetables,  except  a  fcAV  potatoe.s, 
^  price  last  Fall 

($l.o0  per  bnsbcl)  ;  some  farmer.s  are 
holding  1(X)  bushels  or  more;  have  been 
offered  $1.75  per  bu.  Milk  is  the  product 
of_  farmers  all  around  here.  Very  fcAv 
raise  enough  grain  for  their  stock.  A  few 
oats  (perhaps  Avbeat  or  rye)  also  is  raised 
and  usually  a  crop  of  corn.  Nearly  every 
farmer  has  a  silo.  Fgav  sheep  and  pigs 
are  raised,  principally  for  home  use. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  a.  g.  s. 


Apples,  $1.20  to  $1.40  per  bu  ;  potatoivs. 
$1.3d  to  $2 ;  ccru,  .$1 ;  wheat,  $1.80 ;  cali- 
bage,  5c  per  lb. ;  turnips,  $1 ;  sbotes,  $5  to 
$9.50,  weighing  30  lbs.  up  to  75  lbs.; 
dressed  bogs,  1.3c  per  lb.  Coavs  sell  at 
auction  from  $50  to  $75  and  $90.  F.  s.  AV. 
liuncaster  C...,  Pa, 


Eggs,  40  and  42c;  potatoes,  $1.75  and 
$2;  butter,  40  and  42c;  salt  pork,  23c; 
bay,  $10  and  $12  ton;  coavs,  $50  to  $100. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y,  a\'.  s. 

Dairy  coavs  from  $65  to  $130;  beef 
cows,  from  $45  to  $60;  bob  calve.s.  from 
to  $6 ;  butter,  38c  per  lb.  Dairy  feed, 
$47  per  ton.  Farmers  are  not  feeding 
any  grain  cf  any  kind  except  silage  and 
other  rough  feed.  Potatoes,  not  many 
sold,  one  farmer  asks  $2.50  per  bu. ;  oats, 
65c ;  rye,  $1.40 ;  rye  straAV,  $9 ;  bay,  from 
$9  to  $16,  as  to  quality.  Hired  labor  asks 
from  $25  to  $35  per  mouth  Avitb  board 
and  Avashiug.  av.  b.  d. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

This  is  a  locality  where  there  are  many 
public  sales  at  the  present  time  and  live 
stock  is  very  high  in  price.  Horses  bring 
from  $60  to  $200 ;  cows,  $65  to  $150,  and 
are  nothing  fancy  at  that.  Butcher  cow.s 
6c  per  lb. ;  fat  bulls,  8  and  9c  per  Ib. ; 
bogs,  dressed,  15c. ;  potatoes,  Avholesale, 
$2.50  per  bu. ;  onions,  $2  per  bu.  Butter, 
40c ;  eggs,  39c ;  apples,  $1.25  per  bu. 
Chickens,  20e  per  lb. ;  turkeys,  40  to  45c 
lb.;  geese,  20c;  wheat,  $1.75  per  bu, : 
corn,  $1.05 ;  oats  65c.  Hay,  $15  and  $16 
loose,  baled,  $18  and  $19 ;  straw,  $8 ;  corn 
fodder,  3c  per  bundle.  l.  s. 

Berks  Co.,  Pa. 

Coavs  sell  at  auction  for  from  $80  to 
$90;  horses  as  to  size  and  ag  .  large, 
about  $225 ;  not  so  high  as  last  year ; 
smaller,  $75  to  $150;  sheep,  from  $10  to 
$12 ;  bogs,  brood  sows,  $40  to  $50 ;  others 
as  to  size,  all  very  high.  Oats  at  auction, 
80c  to  90c  bu,,  and  corn.  60e  to  80c  a  crate. 
On  the  market  wheat,  $1.75  bu. ;  barley, 
$1.10  bu. ;  beans,  red,  $6.35  bu. ;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $3.25  per  100  lbs ;  corn,  none  sold 
here;  oats,  60c  bu.  Fowls;  20c  lb.,  live; 
hogs,  15e  lb.  dressed ;  12e  lb.  on  foot,  beef 
by  quarter,  12c  to  14c  lb.  Butter,  32c  lb. ; 
eggs,  40c ;  milk,  7c  qt. ;  potatoes,  $2  to 
$2.50  bu.  Farm  help  very  scarce,  Avages 
$30  to  $40  month  for  single  men  for  seven 
to  nine  months  ;  married  men,  $400  a  year 
wutb  bouse  and  other  privileges.  Cabbage 
sold  from  the  field  last  Fall  for  $35  ton  for 
domestic  and  $41  for  Danish  ;  carrots,  $21 
per  ton ;  table  beets,  $16  per  ton.  We  do 
not  grow  other  garden  produce  for  sale 
here.  a.  b.  h. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


NdtuAalA  SoiJXtmie 


HOW  SOON 
MAY  YOU  EXPECT 
RESULTS  ? 

Marl-Lime  is  the  most  acces¬ 
sible  (soluble)  form  of  Carbon¬ 
ate  of  Lime.  Every  test  known 
to  science  proves  this. 

Because  of  its  solubility  it  acts 
quicker  than  ground  lime  rock. 

So  fine  is  the  texture  of  Cale¬ 
donia  Marl-Lime  that  it  brings 
results  the  first  season — not  two 
or  three  seasons  off. 

And  quick  results  are  what 
you  want._ 

A  proper  application  of  Cale¬ 
donia  Marl-Lime  counteracts  soil 
acidity  and  increases  crop  yields  in 
the  least  possible  time — in  many 
instances  from  100  to  500%. 

Send  for  prices,  guaranteed  an¬ 
alysis  and  literature. 

Agents  wanted  in 
unoccupied  territories 

CALEDONIA  MARL  BRANCH 
International  Agricultural  Corporation 
M8  Marine  Bank  Bldg.,  BuffaJo.N.  Y. 
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Grass 
is  the  most 

Important  single  crop 
in  the  Eastern  States.  Every 
farmer  raising  grass  should  reach 
the  heart  of  the  grass  problem. 

Cornell  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  has  increased  average  hay 
yields  one  to  one  and  one-half 
tons  per  acre  by  top  dressing  with 
suitable  fertilizers. 

An  application  of  560 

pounds  every  Spring  showed  a 
gain  of  $8  per  acre  over  cost  of 
fertilizer  each  year  and  $16  per 
acre  on  the  succeeding  corn  crop. 

Other  States  from  Maine 

to  Virginia  have  made  extensive 
tests  top-dressing  grass  lands  with 
fertilizer  and  all  report  excellent 
increases  in  yields  and  profits. 

At  the  heart  of  the  grass 
problem  is  the  need  of  an 
abundant  supply  of 
Plant  food. 

Write  for  our 
new  grass 
bulletin. 
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^UR  Hand  Books  on  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc., 
sent  free.  70  years’  experience.  Patents  pro¬ 
cured  through  Munn  &  Co.  r.ceive  free  notice  in 

the  SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN. 

IVIUNN  &  CQ  617WooIwortbBI<!g.,N.Y. 

«X  WW.B25FS«..Wiftiinglon,D.C. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  N(AV 


^  I  understand  (despite  War’s  I 
.  I  increase  in  price  I  you  have  1  ow  J 
.  •  contract  for  miles  of  best  hard-  . 

(wire  steel  fencing.  So  send  | 
new  catalog  free  (prices  start-  • 
1 1  ing  19c  instead  of  22c  per  rod.)  | 

.  J 

Address .  J 

MANUFACTURERS' 


561  WALDEN  AVE. 


OUTLET  CO. 

BUFFALO,  N. 


Y. 


Winner  Opening 
Silo  Roof 

Gives  6  to  9  feet  more  silo 
space  and  15  to  40  tons 
more  silage  worth  up  to 
$160  each  year.  Deliver^ 
prices  quoted.  Special  dis¬ 
count  to  March  buyers. 

Act  quickly.  Write  to  day. 

Silo  Specialty  Mfg.  Co., 

237  19tb  Sh  Clinton.  Iowa. 


Notes  from  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets 

204  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City 
February  15,  1917 


(Continued  from  page  383.) 

Dressed  Poultry. — Receipts  light 
with  good  demand.  Fowls  selling  23c  to 
24c.  Roasting  chickens  25e  to  26e. 
Broilers  28c  to  30c.  Ducks  25c.  Geese 
21c.  Turkeys  31c  to  34c. 

Live  Calves. — Under  heavy  receipts, 
market  declined  2c  to  3c.  Fancy  calves 
13c  to  13i/^c;  good  to  prime  12i/^c  to 
1.3c;  common  liy^c  to  12c;  buttermilks 
7c  to  8c;  yearlings  7c  to  7t/^c. 

Dressed  Calves  and  LAirns. — The 
receipts  of  dressed  calves  are  heavy. 
Market  declined.  Fancy  white  meated 
calves  17c  to  ISc;  good  to  prime  16c  to 
17c;  common  loi^'C  to  16c;  buttermilks 
lie  to  12c ;  hothouse  lambs  •  .$8  to  .$10 
each. 

Live  Lambs  and  Sheep. — Live  lambs 
lower  than  last  week  $14.50  to  $14.60 
per  cwt. ;  old  ewes  7%e  to  9c. 

Roasting  Pigs  and  Dressed  Pork. — 
Market  firm,  prices  unchanged.  Roast¬ 
ing  pigs,  10  to  15  pounds  each,  20c  to 
21c;  15  to  20  pounds  each,  18c  to  20c; 
25  to  .35  pounds  each,  17e  to  18c;  light 
pigs,  40  to  60  pounds  each,  17c  to  18c; 
medium  hogs,  80  to  100  pounds  each,  16c 
to  161/^c;  dressed  hogs,  100  to  150 
pounds,  l5e  to  15i/^c;  150  to  200  pounds 
and  over,  14c  to  15c. 

N.  B. — How  to  properly  dress  roast¬ 
ing  pigs:  Great  care  should  be  used  in 
scalding;  the  skin  is  so  tender  that  if 
the  water  is  too  hot  it  cooks  them  and 
spoils  the  appearance  of  the  stock. 
Open  the  belly  just  enough  to  take  out 
all  the  entrails,  including  the  liver; 
drag  the  hind  legs  up  as  close  as  possi¬ 
ble  and  run  a  strong  skewer  through  each 
foot  and  the  belly ;  then  bring  the  fore 
legs  down  and  secure  them  in  the  .same 
way  as  the  hind  legs.  It  is  necessary  to 
do  this  before  the  meat  is  “set.”  Pack 
them  carefully  in  barrels  or  'boxes,  and 
see  that  they  are  kept  clean. 

Apples. — Apple  market  a  little  lower 
with  moderate  receipts.  Fancy  Baldwins 
.$5.50  to  $6.25  per  barrel.  Fancy  Green¬ 
ings  $6.50;  Baldwins,  “A”  grade,  .$4  to 
$5.50 ;  “B”  and  ungraded  .$3.50  to  $4 ; 
fancy  New  York  State  Greenings  $5  to 
$6.50;  “A”  grade  .$4  to  .$6;  “B”  and  un¬ 
graded  $3  to  .$4;  Northern  Spy  $4  to  $6; 
McIntosh  .$5  to  $7 ;  Spitzenburg  $4  to 
.$6 ;  Ben  Davis  .$2.75  to  .$.3.75 ;  Twenty 
Ounce  $3  to  $5 ;  Wolf  River  $3.50  to  $5 ; 
King  $3.50  to  .$5 ;  Snow  .$4  .to  $5. 

Potatoes  and  Vegetables. — Tine  con¬ 
dition  of  the  vegetable  market  is  very 
unsettled,  due  to  the  boycotting  and  re¬ 
cent  food  riots  which  seriously  affected 
potatoes  and  onions.  State  potatoes  in 
light  supply  selling  from  $7.50  to  $8.25 
per  165-pound  bag.  Long  Island,  per 
barrel,  $8.50  to  $9.  Maine,  165-pound 
bag,  $8  to  $8.50.  Bermuda,  second  crop, 
barrel,  .$8  to  $9.  Onions — Red  and  yel- 
lo7y  $6  to  $8  100-pouud  hag.  Spanish 
onions  $8  to  $10  per  case.  Ca'bbage — • 
New  York  State,  per  ton,  $125  to  $150; 
Long  Island,  barrel,  $6  to  $7.75 ;  Florida, 
basket,  .$2  to  $3.  Carrots — State,  100 
pounds,  $2  to  $4.  Beans — Market  high¬ 
er  with  brisk  demand.  Marrow,  100 
pounds,  $12.25  to  $13 ;  pea  $12.50  to 
.$13  ;  red  kidney  $12.50  to  $13 ;  red  mar¬ 
row  $10  to  $11 ;  yellow  eye  .$9.50  to 
$10.50. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup. — No.  1 
Clover  comb  honey,  pound.  15c  to  16c. 
Lower  grades  14c  to  1.5c;  extracted 
buckwheat  iu  good  demaud  and  scarce. 
Will  bring  7c  to  8c  pound.  Maple  syrup 
in  good  demand  .selling  $1  to  .$1.25  per 
gallon. 

Hides. — No.  1  calf  .skins  50c;  No.  2 
48c;  hob  .skins  $2  to  .$2.2.5  each;  heavy 
kips  .$6  to  $7  each.  Cow  hides.  No.  1, 
20c ;  ordinary,  16c  to  18c.  Horse  hides 
$4  to  .$8  each. 


Fresh  cows  are  bringing  from  $70  to 
.$80.  Butter,  32e ;  milk,  7c  qt.  Eggs, 
40c ;  old  hens,  20c ;  corn,  $1  bu.  j.  j.  ii. 

York  Co.,  Pa. 

At  an  auction  recently  grade  Holstein 
cows  sold  for  from  $75  to  ,$1(X)  each,  reg¬ 
istered  stock  from  $45  for  calves  to  $180 
for  cows ;  hay,  $9  per  ton  iu  barn  ;  $5  for 
stock  hay.  Butter  retails  from  40  to  48e ; 
eggs,  40e.  Dressed  pork,  $15  per  lb.  for 
light,  from  1(X)  lbs.  to  200  lbs.  Potatoes, 
$1.65  to  $2,  wholesale,  per  bu. ;  onions,  10c 
per  lb.,  wholesale ;  chickens,  20c ;  fowls, 
15c  live  weight.  Native  beef,  good,  12c 
per  lb.,  side.  Hay  very  plenty  here  and 
not  much  sale  for  it.  Milk,  8c  per  qt.  re¬ 
tail.  Good  apples,  75c  per  bu. ;  feed  at 
store  averages  .$2.15  per  100  lbs.  \v.  o.  b. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Butter,  38  to  40c  per  lb. ;  eggs,  40c  ;  po¬ 
tatoes,  $1.60  to  $1.80  per  bu. ;  apples,  75c 
to  $1  per  bu. ;  hay.  $12  per  ton  iu  barn ; 
fresh  cows,  $75  to  $100;  bob  calv.^s,  $3  to 
$5  ;  veals,  dressed,  16  to  18c  lb. ;  beef  hides, 
20e  per  lb. ;  dairy  skins,  $2.50  to  $2.75 ; 
fowls  and  chickens,  20c  to  22c ;  dressed 
pigs,  12  to  13c ;  live  hogs,  8  to  9c ;  dressed 
beef,  10  to  12e.  We  have  to  pay  as  fol¬ 
lows  for  feeds ;  oil  meal,  ,$2.(50  per  cwt. ; 
com  meal,  $2.40 ;  gluten  feed,  $2.10 ;  beet 
pulp,  $2.10;  bran,  $2.10;  middlings 
(Standard),  $2.10;  oats,  $2.35.  E.  e.  t. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y, 


Like  People— Each  Plant 
Has  It’s  Own  Appetite 

WHAT’S  “foo<i  to  one  is  poison  to  another.”  One  hungers  for 
phosphoric  acid — another  for  potash  —  another  shouts  W 
nitrogen — another  for  decayed  animal  refuse  eind  so  on.^ 


Years  of  successful  crop  growing  —  years  of 
keen  observation  of  money-making  crops  where 
Hubbard’s  fertilizers  have  been  applied  have 
taught  us  the  science  of  a  “balanced  ration” 
for  each  special  crop. 

Team  Work. — We’re  here  to  help  you  get  all  the  cash  crop 
value  out  of  your  land — to  assist  you  in  building  up  your 
land  to  a  higher  value  each  season.  Write  us  your  problems. 

Free  Booklet. — Our  booklet  on  “Soil 
Fertility”  is  mighty  good  reading— send 
for  it  as  well  as  our  1917  Memo  Book. 

THE  ROGERS  HUBBARD  CO. 

Dept.  A  ::  Middletown,  Conn. 


It’s  Time  to  Lime 


Ume  properly  applied,  increases  the  fertility  of  your  land— produces 
bigger  and  better  crops.  Use  Solvay  Pulverized  Limestone  this  spring, 
and  the  soil  will  respond  to  it  almost  at 
once.  It  releases  the  dormant  plant 
food  in  the  soil,  and  quickly  turns 
all  vegetable  mould  into  humus. 

Non-caustic  — safe  and  easy  to 
handle.  Pure  grade — high  quality.  1«IME5T0NE> 

Finely  pulverized.  The  best  paying  form  of  lime  for  farm  lands. 

Get  this  FREE  Booklet 

The  SOLVAY’’  Booklet  mves  the  facts  about  the  value  of  lime  to 
xarmers-^tells  what  form  of  lime  is  best,  and  how  to  use  it.  You  will 
nno  the  information  timely,  interesting  and  reiiable.  Copy  sent  postpaid 
upon  request*  Mail  your  post^  today. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO..  501  Milton  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


UME  FEEDS 
CROPS 


This  is  the  Year  to 

HOME-MIX 


YOUR  FERTILIZER! 


by  liberating  the  fertility  already  In  your  soil. 
The  HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  Low-Down 
Lime  Spreader  saves  lime  and  labor  too. 
Spreads  lime,  fertilizer  and  ashes  so  evenly 
none  is  wasted.  Positive  force  feed  smashes 
lumps.  Lever  adjustment  gives  instant  con¬ 
trol  of  feed  for  heavier  application  to  the  poor 
spots.  Write  for  catalog  and  special  offer. 

$24  and  up  Capacity,  150  to  4,000  lbs. 


HERTZLER 

Box  C 

Belleville,  Pa, 


G 


ZOOK  COMPANY 


ORoWNI 


Ul  M  E 

SOWER 


The  most  practical  ma¬ 
chine  for  distributing 
Lime,  Fertilizer,  Wood 
Ashes,  Salt,  Plaster, 
etc.  Feed  instantly 
changed— just  move  a 
•ever !  Frame  of  hard 
maple,  well  braced  — 
wood  or  steel  wheels.  Hopper  8  ft.  long 
capacity  10  bushels.  No  gears  to  break. 

We  also  make  Grain  Drills, 

Traction  Sprayers,  Wheel¬ 
barrow  Grass  Seeders  _ 
and  Lime  Sowers. 

Writ*  for  catalog  to  day! 

Crown  Mfg.  Co. 

12  Wayne  Street 
Phelps,  N.  Y. 


Don’t  pay  freight  on  useless  filler. 
Write  for  Free  information  and  prices 

NITRATE  of  SODA 

ACID  PHOSPHATE 
TANKAGE,  BONE,  BLOOD 
INSECTICIDES  and  FUNGICIDES 


Freight  congestion — Order  early 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  COMPANY 
106  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City 


[ORE 
lONEY 

for  tenant  more 
money  for  owner,  in  our 
Active  Fertilizers. 

Just  ask  nearest  office  for 

booklet.  Agents  wanted. 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

New  York,  Baltimore,  Buffalo, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Detroit, 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  etc. 


.Make  yonr  own  F enilizer  at  small  cost  witli 


Wilson’s  Phosphate  Mills 

From  1  to  'to  H.  r.  Send  for  catalogue. 

WILSON  BROS.  Sole  Mfrs.,  Easton,  Pa. 


THE  FREDERICK  COUNTY  LIME  AND 
FERTILIZER  SPREADER 

Economy  is  the  word.  Yes,  the 
old  reliable  Frederick  County 
Combination  Lime  andFer- 
tilizer  Spreader  is  the  most 
economical  spreader  to  buy  for 
spreading  lime  in  any  form, 
ground  limestone  or  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers.  The  number 
of  years,  wear  and  satisfaction 
you  get  is  the  true  measure  of 
value.  Year  after  year  the 

Frederick  County  Spreader  will  spread  your  expensive 
fertilizers  the  correct  way.  The  special  features  such  as  spider- 
chain-force-feed  and  automatic  gear  clutch  for  throwing  spreader  in  and  out  Of  gear  from 
seat,  will  save  your  lime  and  fertilizers.  Comes  equipped  with  acre  measure,  indicator, 
screen  and  lid.  A  good,  strong,  durable  spreader  sold  at  an  exceedingly  low  price.  We  will  sa  ve  you 
money  on  a  spreader.  Write  us  today,  we  make  thousands  of  spreaders  and  make  them  well. 


CATALOG 
FOR  THE 
ASKING.  Write 
yours  today. 
PAV  FREIGHT 


for 


WE 


The  WOODSBORO  LIME  SPREADER  CO.,  Dept.  0  20,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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ARROWCOLLARS 


MARLEY  2Vz  inches 
DEVON  2\i  inches 


ARROW  Collar 
styles  are  not  only 
most  correct,  but  the 
collars  are  the  most 
durable  and  perfect 
fitting  it  is  possible 
to  produce. 

15  cts.  Each— 6  for  90  cts. 

CLUETT,  PEABODY  &  CO..  Inc.,  Maiert 


Ford 

With 

Pull. 


PULLFORD 


Easily  Attached  to  or  Removed 
from  the  Car  in  30  Minutes 

Makes  a  practical  tractor  out  of  a  Ford— or  most 
any  other  car.  Get  low  cost  power.  No  holes 
to  drill.  Attached  with  clamps  to  car  frame. 
Does  work  of  3  or  4  horses.  Pulls  plows,  harrows, 
drills,  mowers,  the  binder,  hay  loader,  road  trader  .etc., 
also  your  farm  wagons  anywhere  that  3  or  4  horses 
can.  Steel  wheels  with  roller  bearings.  Two  pairs  steel 
pinions,  allowing  two  speeds,  one  for  plowing  and  one 
for  hauling  wagons.  Multiplies  usefulness  of  your  car. 
Only  $135.00,  f.  o.  b.  Quincy,  Ill.  Write  for  circular. 

^  PULLFORD  COMPANY,  Box  48C 

Telephona  No.  84  Walton  HelKhtS,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


on  This  Easy  Self-Earning  Plan 

1  You  won’t  feel  the  cost  at  all.  The  ma- 
^  chine  itself  will  save  its  own  cost  and 
^  more  before  you  pay.  T/e  ship  any  size  sep- 
^  erator  you  need  direct  from  our  factory 


and  give  you  a  whole  year  to  pay  our 
low  price  of  only  $24  and  up.  Read  what 
Alfred  Geatches,  No.  Jackson.O.,  says: 
Wearegettingmorethan twice  the  cream 
we  were  before.  The  separator  is  very  easy  to 
clean  and  runs  very  easy.”  Why  not  jpet  a  lifetime 
guaranteed  New  Butterfly  separator  for  your  farm 
and  let  it  earn  its  own  cost  by  what  it  saves? 


Your  Cream 
Separator 


Read  What  These 
Sheldon  Owners  Say 

I  and  my  hired  man  laid  a  feed* 
Ins  floor  for  my  boss.  24x24,  ia 
one  day;  also  put  floor  In  my  cow 
barn,  fay  neighbor  liked  it  so  well 
1  am  not  able  to  keep  it  at  home.^ 
Andrsw  Christensen,  Bancock* 
Uino..  Kt.  1. 

We  have  used  the  mixer  daring 
past  year  for  patting  io  cemeot 
foundations  for  a  complete  act  of 
farm  buildings.lncluding  silo, and 
likoit  very  much. -Dana  WRiaHT* 
jamestows.  M*  D. 

I  Ijsst  year  I  bought  a  cement 
mixer  from  you  with  which  1  am 
well  satisnoa.  It  did  not  tal^o  long 
for  it  to  pay  for  itself  and  i  sorely 
can  rocoaunend  it  to  an  vone  Deed¬ 
ing  a  big  mixer  at  a  small  price— 
WM.  Parks.  Martin^^on.  111. 

1  am  more  than  busy  with  my 
Sheldon  Concrete  Mixer.  Bave 
more  work  than  I  can  do.  I get  SIO 
a  day  when  J  work  o^it—3ess&  Im 
Witter,  Welisville.  N.  Y. 

The  machine  works  6ne.  Hava 
already  got  the  Job  of  roiving  con¬ 
crete  lor  the  bndgesin  this  town- 
ship.-JoBN  Rose.  Spartaosborg* 
Pennsylvania. 

Last  eprii^  we  parchasod  of 
you  a  Bet  oi  castioga  to  make  a 
concrete  mixer. Itwas constructed 
per  the  plana  furnished. and  it 
eurelu  uarked  great— M«  Bso- 
BAKBKf  Ckeeportf  tU* 


rarmer^ 

ON  Batch 

The  Sheldon  was  designed  especially  foi*  the  farm. 
Highly  praised  by  users.  Farmers  every  where  call  it 
the  ideal  mixer.  Used  today  all  over  the  United  States. 
A  bigsuccess.  Small  enough  to  be  easily  moved — big 
snongh  to  keep  6  men  busy.  Low  in  price.  Build  your  own 
silo,  tanks,  troughs,  floors,  foundations,  buildings, 
etc.,  out  of  concrete  with  a  Sheldon  Batch  Mixer. 


Mixer 


Uake  your  own  concrete  mixer, 

You  can  do  it  at  a  cost  so  low  you  can  not 
afford  to  mix  concrete  by  the  shovel  method. 

Along  with  our  iron  parts  we  send  Free  Flans  and  permit 
for  making  your  own  machine.  A  good  way  to  get  a  practical 
mixer  at  a  smaliexpense.  Or,  we  will  sell 
you  the  complete  machine,  ready  built. 

Make  BigMoney  atConcretIns 
If  you  buy  a  Sheldon  Mixerfor  your  own 
use.  yoa  can  make  many  times  its  cost  la  a  sea* 

BOD  by  renting  It  to  your  Deif^bbora.  Or,  ifyou 
want  to  go  out  with  the  mixer  oo  contracts, 
yoa  can  easily  earn  $8  to  $20  a  day.  Our  cus¬ 
tomers  are  doUur  itrigbt  now.  Tho  jobs  go  to 
the  man  with  a  Sheldon  Mixer  every  time. 

Write  ror  Our  New  FREE  Catalog 

Shows  oar  full  line  of  mixers  which  are  sold  m- 
root  to  yoa  on  strong  guarantee.  Thirty  daye 
trial  privilege.  No  other  like  it.  Patented.  Two 
Btyles.  band  and  power.  Mixes  2  1-2  cubic  feet 
aminate.  One  man  can  operate  it.  but  it  will 
keep  2|8.  4.  6  or  6  men  baey.  Continuous  chain 
drive.  Tilting  dump.  Easily  and  quickly  moved. 

All  parts  guaranteed.  Docs  work  eqnal  to$400 
mixers.  Be  sure  to  gettbe  catalog. Write  today. 


MyNewSpecialOffer^ 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  my  co-oper¬ 
ative  plan  by  which  you  can  get  ray 
time-tried,  thoroughly  proven  Shel¬ 
don  Batch  Concrete  iJixcr  at  little 
or  no  cost  to  you.  I  want  ten  men  in 
every  county  to  accept  niy  special 
co-operative  offer  right  now.  Are 
you  going  to  be  oneoi  the  ten?  Write 
and  say:  ** Send  me  special  offer.'* 


The  Sheldon  will  pay  for  it¬ 
self  on  fust  small  job.  Takes  the 
backache  out  of  concrete.  Makes  posai- 
bio  those  many  small  improvomentsthat 
add  so  much  to  the  value  of  your  land. 

SHELDON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Box  S77S  Nehawka.  N-b. 


A  Rotation  With  Sweet  Clover 


I  read  Datus  C.  Smith’s  article, 
“North  Dakota  Politics  in  New  York,” 
on  page  188.  I  have  been  watching  the 
fiirmers  in  that  Stiite  for  the  past  two 
years,  in  their  efforts  to  “do  something,” 
I  and  nothing  pleased  me  more  than  to  see 
that  they  w'cre  successful  in  the  election 
last  Fall.  The  farmers  supply  the  food 
for  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  if  they  do 
not  unite  and  fight  for  living  prices  on 
what  they  only  can  prodiic*e  it  is  their 
own  fault. 

C.  C.  J.,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  page  180, 
asks  for  a  suitable  rotation  for  his  farm. 
Let  me  suggest  one  that  will  double  the 
value  of  his  farm  in  five  or  six  years. 
After  deducting  the  number  of  acres  in 
orchard,  pasture  and  buildings  from  his 
70  acres,  stake  off  the  remainder  in  four 
eipial  lots  as  follows :  No.  1,  potatoes : 
No.  2,  oats  with  white  Sweet  clover, 
Timothy  and  Red-top ;  No.  3,  Sweet 
clover  hay  and  seed ;  No.  4,  Timothy 
and  Red-top  to  be  plowed  in  the  Fall 
for  potatoes.  The  Timothy  .sod  should 
always  be  plowed  in  the  Fall ;  then  it 
will  he  partially  decomposed  by  potato 
planting  time.  Whatever  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer,  if  any,  is  used,  should  be  applied 
on  the  potato  ground  at  planting  time. 
After  the  i)otatoes  are  dug  tho  ground 
should  be  disked  (not  plowed)  a  couple 
of  times,  and  it  is  ready  for  the  oats  and 
seed.  Many  farmers  in  the  We.st  are 
sowing  their  oats  and  grass  seed  very 
late  in  the  Fall,  so  late  that  there  is  no 
chance  for  germination  before  Spring 
(fiome  tinie  ia  Ndveiner)  ;  then  as  soon 
as  tho  first  mild  days  of  Spring  arrive  it 
will  C(Hne  up  and  he  ahead  of  the  w'eeds 
and  the  Sweet  clover  wdll  soon  get  such 
a  start  that  will  smother  out  all  weeds. 

In  answer  to  the  query  of  II.  L, 
Adams,  I’ennsylvania,  on  page  188,  I 
will  say  that  Sweet  clover  will  smother 
out  quack  grass  better  and  quicker  than 
anything  else  yet  he.nrd  of.  Sow  not 
over  11/^  bushel  of  oats  per  acre;  you 
■will  get  just  as  good  :i  crop,  and  it  will 
be  far  better  for  the  clover  and  grass 
which  is  to  follow.  The  Sweet  clover 
grows  so  rapidly  that  at  least  one-third 
of  yoiir  oat  straw  will  be  Sweet  clover. 
Then  you  can  feed  every  pound  of  your 
oat  straw,  as  yoiir  .stock  of  every  kind 
will  like  the  clover  so  well  that  they  will 
eat  the  straw  with  it.  After  yon  have 
drilled  in  your  oats  sow  10  lbs.  Sweet 
clover,  12  lbs.  Timothy  and  .3  lbs.  of 
Red-top,  25  lbs.  in  all  to  the  aci’e,  mixed 
together  on  the  top  of  the  ground.  Then 
roll  with  a  heavy  roller  and  you  are  done. 
About  October  1  you  can  cut  a  good 
crop  of  Sweet  clover  Imy  from  the  oat 
ground.  The  next  Summer,  in  .Tune, 
you  will  cut  a  heavy  croj)  of  Sweet 
clover  hay  and  a  crop  of  seed  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  The  first  season  the  October  crop 
of  Sweet  clf>ver  can  be  cut  down  to  the 
ground.  The  June  cutting  the  second 
year  slum  d  he  cut  ith  0-inch  stubble. 
After  the  seed  is  gathered  the  second 
year  it  should  be  cut  again  with  the 
mower  down  to  the  ground,  so  as  to  have 
it  sm(u>th  for  the  ’I’imothy  and  Red-top 
the  ni'xt  year.  The  Sweet  clover  roots 
which  die  and  become  a  part  of  the  soil 
at  the  erd  of  the  second  ja-ar  are  said  to 
be  equal  in  value  to  15  loads  of  manure, 
and  as  it  contains  more  jiroteiii  or  nitro¬ 
gen  than  any  other  known  legume  you 
will  get  an  immense  crop  of  Timothy  and 
Red-top  the  next  year. 

All  manure  from  the  farm  as  well  as 
any  rock  phosphate  or  ground  limestone 
used  in  the  rotation,  if  any,  should  be 
applied  only  on  the  potato  ground  be¬ 
fore  disking  for  oats.  Sweet  clover  con¬ 
tains  more  protein  than  any  other  clover 
or  Alfalfa,  and  four  times  more  than 
Timothy,  and  yet  Timothy  and  Rod-top 
bring  the  highest  price  on  the  market ; 
therefore  sell  your  hay  and  feed  your 
clover.  One  acre  of  Sweet  clover  pas¬ 
ture  will  carry  two  head  of  milch  cow.s 
or  two  horses.  Y'our  farm,  if  this  rota¬ 
tion  i.s  followed,  ought  to  carry  two 
horses.  10  cows  and  .some  young  stock, 
and  as  you  do  not  have  to  feed  grain  with 
Sweet  clover  hay  you  can  sell  your  pota- 
toe.s.  Timothy  hay  and  oats  and  Sweet 
clover  seed  and  your  cows  •will  keep 
your  farm  and  give  you  about  300  loads 
of  manure  for  your  oat  ground  each  year. 

A.  BLOOMINGDALE. 


Get  Hercules 

BigBook  iKtt 


Clear  land 
slick,  clean 
d  fast  at  low 
cost.  Big  money 
clearing  land  for  others. 
The  Hercales  big  Free 
Book  contains  boiled 
down  experience  of  26 
years  of  land  clearing. 
Stumps  pulled  at  three 
cents  to  five  cents  each. 

Hercules  Portable 

Unlimited  Guarantee 
Solid  steel  bed  plate,  broad  steel 
wheels.  The  marvel  of  the  age.  Get 
our  special  low  introductory  offer 
on  this  new  machine  thatwc  can  cover 
With  an  unlimited  g^uarantee, 

Write  today 

HERCULES  MFC.  CO. 

130  25th  St. ,  Centerville,  It, 


■/ 


Wcrqthing  about 


to  sai| 


/  a  rainij  daij  seems 


to  keep  drq, 
■to  work  in 
rcomlort  .wear 

thcFISH  BRAND 

REf  lEX  SUCKER  ‘3.“ 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE. 
A.J.TDWERCD.  BQSTait. 


SPLIT  HICKORY 

Vehicles  famouo  the  world  over  for 
■tyle.  etrength  and  aervice.  Over  a 
quarter  of  a  ratllion  now  in  use.  Every 
rig  Guaranteed  Two  Yoara  and  aold 
on  30  Days*  Free  Road  Teat  to  prove 
the  Quality.  Got  my  factory  price 
on  the  Split  Hickory  Special— the 
finest  buggy  ever  built.  Send  for 
free  Catalog  to<]ay.  Address 
H.  C.  PHELPS.  Pres. 

THE  OHIO^^KRlAOe  MFft.  CO., 


Station  . 


Columbua*  Ohio 


Free  Catalog 


In  colors  explains 
how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  61 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  Elm  St.,Qiiini:|,in. ' 


Steel  Wheels 

will  make  yonrold  farm  wagon  n|%AW 
08  good  as  new.  Save  money  be-  Dtlvh 
cause  they  never  need  repairs. 

Write  for  our  big  free  book  tell-  pDFF 
ing  all  about  them  and  how  they  ■  iO. 

pay.  Empiiw  Mlg.  Co.,  Boxyse Qulne^.  (9i 


tonitfnrniirllaui  Farms, Hotels, Boai-ding houses 
OHIIUIUrUUintiW  emkin  Farm  Ageiicy.  Ued*.Greeae  Co..  II  1. 


IQmallPiirm  CALIFORNIA  will  make  you  move 
H  Oman  idl  III  money  with  less  work.  You  will  live 
longer  and  better.  Delightfulelimate.  Rich  soil.  Low 
rices.  Kasy  terms.  Sure  profits.  Hospitable  neigh- 
ors.  Good  roads,  schools  and  churches.  Write  for 
our  San  Joaquin  Valley  Illustrated  folders,  free.  C.  L. 
Seagraves,  Indualrial  Commisaioner  A.T.S  S.  F.Ry..19E3  Ry.  Each.,  Cbicagg 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  FARMS  "„TnRii»"fEs 

Tell  us  what  kind  of  farm  you  want  and 
how  much  cash  you  can  pay  down,  and  we 
will  prepare  purposely  for  you  a  list  of  just 
such  places  in  many  parts  of  the  State. 

THE  FARM  BROKERS'  ASSOCIATION.  Inc..  ONEIDA.  NEW  YORK 

Other  ofliccs  throughout  the  State. 

Tour  chance  is  In  Canada.  Rich  lands  and 
business  opportunities  offer  you  independence. 
Farm  lands  $11  to  $30  acre;  irrigated  lands,  ^5 
to  $50.  Twenty  years  to  pay;  $2,000  loan  in  Im 
provenients,  or  ready  made  farms.  Loan  of  live¬ 
stock.  Taxes  average  under  twenty  cents  an 
acre;  no  taxes  on  improvements,  personal  prop¬ 
erty  or  livestock.  Gooff  markets,  churches, 
schools,  roads,  telephones.  Excellent  climate — 
crops  and  livestock  prove  it.  Special  home 
seekers’  fare  certificates.  Write  for  free  book¬ 
lets.  AI/LAN  CAMERON,  General  Superinten¬ 
dent  Land  Branch.  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  303 
Ninth  Ave.,  Calgary,  Alberta, 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Current  prices  and  news  at  New  York  and 
other  jdaces  noted. 

NEW  YOKK,  MARCH  1,  1917. 


The  week  has  brought  rather  lieavy  declines  in 
prices  of  several  staples,  particularly  eggs, 
onions  and  potatoes.  The  droi)  in  eggs  is  sea¬ 
sonal.  as  production  is  increasing.  In  the  case 
of  onions  and  potatoes,  buying  slackened  heav¬ 
ily,  owing  to  the  abnormal  prices  asked'.  Up¬ 
wards  of  100  of  the  inedium  price  restaurants 
removed  potatoes  from  the  bill  of  fare  as  an 
accompaniment  of  meat  orders,  using  rice,  tur¬ 
nips  or  some  other  substitute.  The  same  prac¬ 
tice  has  been  followed  in  hundreds  of  families. 


BUTTER. 

I'rices  declined  three  to  four  cents,  but  re¬ 
acted  a  little  the  latter  part  of  the  week.  I’art 
of  the  drop  was  the  result  of  larger  receipts, 
and  part  an  effort  to  increase  consumptiV'  buy¬ 
ing,  wbich  had  slackened  because  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  pri<-es.  The  supply  of  choice  storage  is 
alwut  gone.  City  made  and  packing  stock  in 
only  fair  deman(r. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  41  ®  41>^ 

Good  to\)Choice  .  37  ®  40 

i.ower  Grades .  34  ®  36 

Dairy,  best .  39  ®  40 

Common  to  Good .  30  ®  36 

City  made .  27  ®  SO 

Packing  Stock .  26  ®  26 

Process  . .  30  ®  34 


Kigin,  Ill.,  butter  market  40  cents. 


CHEESE. 

Considerable  export  demand  has  developed, 
and  dealers  with  good  stock  on  hand  are,  asking 
one-fourth  cent  more. 


Whole -Milk,  fancy.. 
Good  to  choice. . . 
Bower  grades.... 

Daisies,  best . 

Young  Americas 

Skims,  best . 

Fair  to  good . 


26^@ 

26« 

26  @ 

26 

23  @ 

24 

26  @ 

26^ 

255,8® 

28 

20  @ 

21 

12  ® 

18 

EGGS. 

Prices  of  the  better  grades  are  easily  10  cents 
under  i)revious  figures.  Tlie  Lenten  demand  is 
good,  but  receipts  so  mucli  larger  that  dealers 
are  disposetT  to  make  prices  that  will  move  tlie 
stock  rapidly.  The  following  incident  shows 
the  viewpoint  of  different  shippers.  One  man 
sent  a  case  which  he  invoiced  as  fancy  white, 
although  it  contained  not  one  white  egg,  the 
nearest  approach  being  some  of  cream  color,  and 
there  were  many  small-sized  and  some  dirty 
eggs.  The  receiver  recognized  the  name  as  a 
regular  shipper  of  selected  stock  to  another 
house,  so  this  case,  called  fancy,  was  evidently 
the  culls  from  several  that  went  to  the  other 
man.  On  tlie  same  day  a  case  was  received 
from  another  man,  which  W'cre  part  white,  part 
brown  and  part  small.  But  the  different  grades 
wH*re  separated  and  invoiced  for  exactly  what 
they  were.  This  rei-eiver  is  honest  and  got  for 
both  men  wiiat  the  eggs  were  wortli,  though  it 
is  quite  common  practice  to  slight  the  man  who 
misrepresents.  He  may  think  he  is  “getting 
away  with  it,”  but  seldom  docs. 


White,  choice  to  fancy . 

@ 

37 

Medium  to  good . 

@ 

34 

.Vllxed  colors,  best . 

@ 

35 

Common  to  good . 

.  30 

@ 

.33 

Gathered,  best . 

@ 

35 

Medium  to  good  . 

.  30 

® 

32 

Lower  grades . 

.  27 

® 

29 

Duck  eggs . 

.  43 

@ 

48 

I.IVB  POULTRY 


Boycotts  in  some  of  the  heaviest  consuming 
sections  of  the  cit.v  have  brought  this  trade 
nearly  to  a  standstill.  The  high  initial  cost  of 
the  .stocks  now  here  has  prevented  much  price 
cutting,  the  dealers  hobling  on  in  the  evident 
hope  of  getting  the  trouble  settled  in  some  way 
other  than  granting  the  buyers’  demands.  The 
live  poultry  trade  has  long  been  a  fair  imitation 


(if  a  young  war,  riots  and 
bloodshed  being  common. 

bruises  and 

minor 

Chickens,  lb . 

.  19 

@ 

20 

Ducks,  lb . 

21 

Fowls  . . 

® 

20 

H'OSters  . 

@ 

I5W 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

The  market  is  extremely  weak,  there  being 
but  light  demand  for  eitlier  fresh-killed  or 
frozen.  Clioici-  eliickens  are  scarce,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  many  would  sell  if  here.  Ca¬ 
pons  going  so  slow  tliat  many  are  bi'ing  stored 
rather  than  take  the  cut  prices  offered. 


Turkeys,  best  lb. .  33  ®  34 

Common  to  good  .  28  ®  32 

'’iiickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  32  ®  36 

Roasters  . 28  @  30 

Capons,  8  to  91bs., .  33  ®  34 

6  to  81bs .  28  @  35 

Small  and  Slips .  25  @  2T 

Fowls .  18  ®  24 

Roosters .  17  ®  18 

Ducks .  21  @  25 

Squabs,  doz . 1  25  ®  5  25 

Guineas,  pair  .  1  00  ®  1  50 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Native  Steers . *8  50  @11  25 

Balls .  6  00  @  9  00 

Cows  .  4  50  ®  8  00 

Calves,  prinue  veal,  100  lb .  11  00  ®13  00 

Culls .  6  00  ®  9  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  8  00  @10  00 

bambs  . 12  00  @14  50 

Hogs . 12  00  @13  00 


DRESSED  MEATS. 


Hothouse  Lambs,  each .  5  00  'o!  8  50 

Calves,  choice  .  16  ®  ICtj 

Fair  to  good  .  12  @  15 

Pork,  light  .  16  @  IV 

Heavy  .  13  @  u 


WOOL. 

The  market  is  decidedly  active  botli  on  mill 
and  speculative  buying.  Recent  business  at 
New  York  has  been:  New  York  and  Michigan 
unwashed'  Delaine,  .fiO  to  .01;  halfblood,  49  to  50; 
three-eighths  blood,  52  to  .53.  Ohio  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  halfblood  combing,  52  to  .53.  Three- 
eighths  blood,  54  to  55. 


BEANS. 


Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Pea . 

. 11  50 

@12  T5 
f^n nn 

Medium . 

<ai2  2.5 

White  Kidney . 

@13  00 

Bed  Kidney . 

. 11  00 

@12  75 

Mma,  California . 

@13  00 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apple  market  is  tveak  though  prices  remain 
at  the  previous  high  levels  on  choice  to  fancy. 
Cranberries  ver.v  low'  and  dull,  except  for  best. 

light  receipt,  mainly  in  ice 
soft  and  worthless. 

.  4  (lU 

. 3  00 

. 3  50 

.  3  00 

,  . 3  00 

Greening  .  4  00 

Ben  Davis . .  3  00 

Western,  box .  1  25 

Oranges.  Fla.,  repacked,  box .  4  00 

California .  3  00 

Grape  Fruit .  3  00 

Strawberries,  qt .  10 

Cranberries,  bbl . 160 


Strawberries  in 
chests,  and  some 
Apples.  Spy.  bbl. .. 
Winesap  . . 
York  Imperial . 

King  . 

Baldwin 


® 

@ 

® 

® 


00 
6  50 
5  To 

5  75 

6  00 
@  6  75 

4  50 
@2  50 
@  4  50 
®  4  50 
@5  00 
®  55 

@  7  00 


VEGETABLES. 

Potato  prices  have  l)een  cut  .81  to  .$2  per 
barrel,  and  would  probably  go  lower  if  the  first 
cost  permitted,  in  an  effort  to  stir  nj)  more  buy¬ 
ing  interest.  Onions  declined  between  .84  and  .85 
I>er  100  pounds,  trade  being  almost  dead,  as  re- 
t.ailers  were  off  the  market  for  several  days, 
t'abbage  remains  high,  as  it.  is  very  scarce. 
Cauliflower  comparatively  cheap,  as  large  quan¬ 
tities  have  come  from  California.  Kale  and 
spinach  scarce,  i.ettnee  in  fair  supply  from 
Florida.  Tomatoes  averaging  poor. 

Potatoes— Maine.  1651b.  bag . ”50  @8  00 

State.  165  lb  bag  . 7  50  @  7  75 

Long  Island.  1651b.  bag  .  9  00  @  9  50 

Bermuda,  bbl .  8  00  @12  00  J 

Southern,  late  crop,  bbl .  7  00  @  7  25 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bn .  1  00  @  2  25 

Brussel  Sprouts,  qt .  15  @  25 

Celeriac,  100  bunches .  3  00  @4  00 


Beet.s.  bbl .  4  00  @5  00 

Carrots,  bbl .  3  oo  @  4  50 

Cabbage,  old,  bbl .  6  00  @7  50 

New,  bbl.  ..  .  2  00  @5  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  1  oO  @4  00 

Fenuel.  bbl . - .  1  50  @  3  00 

Kohlrabi,  100  bunches  .  3  00  @  4  00 

Leeks,  100  bunches .  2  60  @  3  00 

Onions.  State  and  W’n  White,  bu _  4  00  @  4  ,50 

State  and  Wn,  red  and  ycl,  100  lbs  5  00  @  7  00 

Peppers,  bu . 2  00  ®  4  00 

String  Beans  bu .  6  00  @15  00 

Turnips,  bbl .  3  00  @3  60 

Squash,  bbl  .  3  00  @  5  00 

Parsley,  bbl.  ..  .  .  .  3  00  @5  00 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  2  00  @  3  50 

Kale,  bbl .  25  @  1  50 

Peas,  bu . 2  00  @  8  00 

Spinacb,  bbl .  2  00  @  3  50 

Tomatoes.  6- bkt  crate .  150  @3  00 

Chicory,  bbl .  4  00  @  6  00 

Horseradish,  lOlllbs .  7  00  @  8  00 

Lima  Beans,  bu .  4  00  @  7  00 

HOTHOUSE  VEGETABLES. 

Mushrooms,  lb .  20  @  50 

Cucumbers,  doz .  60  @  i  ,60 

Radishes,  ItO  bunche.s .  2  (10  @  4  00 

Rhubarb,  doz.  bunches .  40  @  65 

Beet  Tops,  bu .  1  60  @  2  50 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Medium  grades  of  hay  are  in  surplus;  Timothy 
searee.  Straw  trade  remains  as  for  several 
weeks  past. 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  20  00  @21  00 

No.  2 . 17  00  @19  00 

No.  3  . 13  00  @15  00 

Clover  mixed . 10  00  @18  00 

Straw,  Rye, . 12  00  @14  00 


GRAIN.  . 

Parts  of  the  'Winter  wheat  section  in  the 
Southwest  are  said  to  he  suffering  with  drought. 
Export  sales  are  small,  owing  to  sliipping  difli- 
enlties,  but  speculators  evidently  consider  the 
political  or  shipping  situation  favorable  to  high¬ 
er  prices.  The  Argentine  corn  outlook  is  re- 
portetf  poor,  with  much  itremature  ripening  in 
the  northoTii  sections,  owing  to  drought.  The 
area  is  about  500,000  acres  under  normal. 

W  heat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  2  22  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  1  la  @  1  20 

Flour,  carlots,  at  N.Y.  bbl .  9  75  @10  25 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  75  ®  77 

Rye,  free  from  onion .  i  59  @160 


FEED. 


City  Bran 
Middlings. 
Red  Dog  . . 
Corn  Meal 


39  00  ®  40  00 

40  00  42  00 

47  00  48  00 

45  00  47  00 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  arc  not  tlie  liighest  or  lowest  jirlces 
noted  here,  but  represent  produce  of  good  iiual- 
ity  and  the  buying  opportunities  of  at  least  one- 


half  of  New  York’s  population. 

Eggs— Fancy,  white,  large,  doz .  43  @  45 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  40  @  42 

Ordinary  grades .  .35  <a  38 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb . '  48  @  49 

Tub.  choice .  14  @  46 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb .  34  @  ;j6 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb .  40  @  45 

Fricassee,  lb .  24  @  26 

Fowls  .  25  @  28 

Turkeys.  .  35  ©  37 

Legoflamb .  25  @  28 

Lamb  chops .  26  @  30 

Roasting  beef .  22  @  26 

Pork  chops .  24  @  26 

Loin  of  pork  .  22  @  25 

Lettuce,  head .  10  @  12 

Cabbage,  head  .  40  @  4.5 

Potatoes,  peck  .  90  @  1  oo 


Receipts  at  New'  York  during  week  ending 

Feb.  28,  1917: 

Rutter,  lbs .  2, .307, .540 

Eggs,  doz .  1,150,020 

Dressed  poultry,  packages  .  24,53!) 

Live  poultry,  crates  . .  7,850 

Cotton,  bales  .  27,304 

-Vpples,  barrels  .  46’,(!05 

Lemons,  boxi's  .  5.2.30 

Onions,  sacks  .  l!b.387 

Oranges,  boxes  .  107,09,3 

Potatoes,  barrels  .  87,264 

Corn,  bushels  .  438,200 

Huy,  tons  .  3,067 

Oats,  bushels  . 854.000 

Rye,  bushels  .  10,000 

Wheat,  bushels  .  1.591,600 

Rosin,  barrels  .  .5,663 

Spirits  Turpentine,  barrels  .  1,1.36 

Tar,  l(arrels  .  I.IGI 


(TllCAtiO  WHOLESALE  MARKETS. 

Butter  .  381??  40 

Eggs,  gatlK'red  .  27®  29 

I’otatoes.  bit .  2.60®  2.80 

Hogs  . 12.70®13.45 

Steers  .  8.00®  12. 15 

F'eeders  .  6.40®  9.25 

Falves  .  8.00®  11. 50 

f^lleep  .  S.. 50®  12.00 

Eanibs  . 12.00®14.50 

Apples,  bbl . 4.00®  6.00 

Mushrooms,  lb .  .30®  (!0 

Cileunibers,  doz .  40®  1.25 

Radishes,  doz .  25®  60 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  WHOLESALE  MARKET. 


Blitter  . 

®  45 

1®  26 
®  50 

Cheese  . 

Potatoes,  Im . 

®  3.. 50 
®  5.00 
® 15.00 
®43.00 
®47.50 

Apples,  1)1)1 . 

Unions,  100  lbs . 

Wheat  middlings  . 

Corn  meal  . 

The.so  prices  were  paid  at  ti  ittiblic  sale  : 
Hay,  No.  1.  Timothy,  .fl”  per  ton;  No.  2 
clover  mixed.  .$8.50  in  the  mow.  ('orn, 
08c  per  hii.  ears;  oats,  (!(!c;  rye,  $1 ; 
wheat,  .$1.00;  potatoes,  ,$1.80;  tipples,  .$1. 
Four-year-old  Belgian  mare,  ,$100;  one- 
year-old  colt.  .$70 ;  cows,  ,$55  to  ,$72 ; 
yearlings,  .$:>5  to  .$40;  Fall  calves,  .$20; 
brood  sows,  .$,35 ;  Fall  pigs.  12c  Ih. ;  chick¬ 
ens,  ,$1  apiece.  Butter,  34c ;  eggs,  35c. 

Indiana  Co.,  Pa.  c.  m.  b. 
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Build  a  concrete  hen  house 

Your  hens  woiHd  be  healthier  and  lay  more  eggs  in  a  dry, 
sanitary  house.  Concrete  is  damp-proof.  It  keeps  out 
rain,  cold  and  heat.  It  is  fireproof,  ratproof,  vermin-proof, 
easy  to  clean.  Requires  no  painting,  repairing,  or  rebuilding. 

You  and  one  farm  hand  can  build  a  concrete  hen  house 
with  ordinary  farm  tools.  All  you  need  for  a  house  30  feet 
long  by  10  feet  wide  by  8  feet  high,  is  32 bags  of  Atlas 
Portland  Cement,  10*^  cubic  yards  of  gravel,  21  cubic  yards 
of  sand,  814  lineal  feet  of  ^-inch  round  rods  and  1000  f  b  m 
of  lumber.  Ask  your  Atlas  dealer  for  prices  of  these  materials. 

Hovy  to  build  a  concrete  hen  house 

Dig  an  8-inch  trench  to  below  the  frost  Atlas,  2  parts  sand,  4  parts  gravel.  If 

line,  till  in  with  concrete,  i  part  Atlas,  the  house  is  not  over  10  feet  wide,  make 

parts  sand,  5  parts  gravel.  Build  on  _ ^  r  t/  •  i  i  u  1 

this  a  solid  wall  6  inches  thick,  .  part  inches  concrete  slab,  sloping 

Atlas,  2  parts  sand,  4  parts  gravel.  Build  ^  direction  and  reinforced  wiUi 

floor  3  inches  thick  —  mixture:  i  part  J^s-inch  round  rods. 

Complete  instructions  for  making  forms,  mixing  concrete,  etc., 
are  given  in  the  Atlas  Farm  Book.  This  book  also  tells  how  to 
construct  other  farm  buildings.  Ask  your  dealer  for  a  copy  or 
mail  us  the  coupon  below. 


The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

Members  of  the  Portland  Cement  A  ssociaiion 
New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  St.  Louis  Minneapolis  Des  Moines  Dayton 


The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co.,  30  Broad  Street,  New  'Yorfc,  or  Com  Exchange  Bank  BcHding.  Chicago. 
Send  free  Atlas  farm  book.  I  expect  to  build  a - - - - 


Name  and  Address 


Take  Off  One  Hatch  BEFORE  You  PAY 

ORDER  DIRECT  From  This  Ad— SEND  NO  MONEY 

To  prove  that  Unitp  Incubators  are  easiest  to  understand  and  ^ 


operate,  most  economical  to 
litters  of  strong,  healthy  chicks,  we  will  send  you  one  of  these  spl 
batching  outfits  on  30  days’  free  trial  without  a  cent  of  money  in  adi 
le 


<S8) 

All  Metal  Covered 

UNITO 

135  Egg  Incubator 
135  Chick  Brooder 


run  and  most  successful  in  hatching  bi^ 

Mcndid 

^ _  _  vance. 

This  will  give  you  ampfetime  to  take  off  your  first  hatch  before  you 
pay.  You  can  test  the  outfit  and  see  for  yourself  that  it  will  posi¬ 
tively  do  what  we  claim.  You  take  no  risk  whatever,  as  wo  nay  return  freight 
churgea  if  you  ore  not  satislied.  In  ordering  mention  your  Hang, 

Both  Machines  Heated — Both  Metal  Covered 


■g  trAy  adjustable.  Holds  135  egga,  LamDS  one- 
,Ble  '  -*• 


30  DAYS*  TRIALI 
BEFORE  YOU  PAY 


. 1  Ip _ 

board  in  top.  EfiTu _ _ _ _  _  _  _ 

piece"  'Dondeakable— ^af e""Opcrate  21  hours  with  one  ullinff.  Free 
Tycos  thermometer  and  special  band  lamp  tester.  Brooder 
cares  for  136  chicks  and  is  hot-air  heated.  Both  machines  sent  com> 
pleto  for  only  ^10.45  on  80  days*  free  ^al.  or  only  $9.95  for  both  if 
cash  is  sent  with  order.  For  $1  additional  wo  equip  Brooder  with 
seif-re^lator  and  thermometer  like  Incubator.  Catalog- Folder 
free.  JHE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO. 

138  Factories  Bldg.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  “  MARVEL”  COLONY  BROODER 

Coal-burning.  Self-regulating.  C  4  AA 

For  Large  or  Small  Flocks  ICC  ^  |  M.UU 

Capacity  Unlimited  Broods  100  or  1000  ^  ^ 

POUCH  FEED  ADJUSTABLE  HOVER 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

If  you  want  to  Brood  at  Least  Initial  Cost  with 
Lowest  Operating  Expense,  Make  TIIIiEE  CHICKS 
vvliere  only  ONE  grew  before.  Send  foro  u 
Free  Booklets  describing  the  MARVEL  and  IDEAL 
also  tlie  Perfection,  price  $12.75.  Remarkable  value. 

Liberty  Stove  Company 

300  Chestnut  St.  'Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Raise  Every  Cliick 

Feed  your  chicks  properly  at  the  start  and  you  will  raise  them.  Mhlions 
of  baby  chicks  die  each  season  because  they  are  not  fed  “baby  food”  espe¬ 
cially  -suited  to  their  needs.  We  guarantee  that 

Pratts  Baby  Chick  Food 

will  safely  carry  your  baby  chicks  through  the  critical  first  three  weeks  and 
make  them  big  and  strong.  Then  you  can  bring  them  to  maturity. 
Pratts  Baby  Chick  Food  is  a  correctly- proportioned,  balanced  ration  for  baby  chicks. 

It  contains  cereals,  animal  food  and  mineral  matter  to  build  flesh,  feathers  and 
bone.  It  completely  nourishes  the  chicks — gives  them  a  strong  start— pre¬ 
vent*  chick  troubles  due  to  improper  food  and  digestive  disturbances. 

Our  dealer  in  your  town  has  instructions  to  supply  you  with  Pratts 
Preparations  under  our  square-deal  guarantee — “Your 
money  back  if  YOU  are  not  satisfied” — the  guaran¬ 
tee  that  has  stood  for  nearly  50  years. 

S  ,  Write  for  FREE  copy  of  "Baby  Chick  Book’*  • 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY  A  i 

Philadelphia  Chicago  Toronto 
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CAc  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


With  The  Lay  Bred  In  Them 

Health — Vigor — Productiveness — Beauty 

These  important  cliaracteristics  arc  strongly  inl>red  In 
our  flocks.  Come  and  sec.  Or  ask  our  customers.  Our 
l.cghorns  will  please  you  l>ecausc  they  deliver  the  groods. 
Cockerelfi — Fine  specimens,  the  sons  ol  record  layers. 
Hred  and  priced  right 

Tlatchingr  — Kig  white  ones,  highly  fertile,  from 
real  layers.  None  better. 

liaby  Chicks — The  “livable,**  profitable  Iclnd.  Full 
count  and  safe  deUvery  assured. 

produce  on  ourotrn  farm  everything 
toe  tell,  Tha'tt  why  fve  please 
every  purchaser.  Write  for 
FltKB  catalog  now, 

SPRECHER  BROS. 

Box  40,  Rohrer>town.  Pa. 


Jnd.  Full 
•ything 

~n 


High 

Record 


Utility  Leghorns 

Conscientiously  trapnesteci  everyday  in  the 
year.  We  invite  you  to  compare  (>ur  stock 
and  prices  with  any  reliable  breeders,  bar 
none.  Full  blooded  IJarron’s  imported 
direct,  records  240  to  2(i0.  Tlirec-q Barters 
JJarron  and  full  American  stock,  records 
160  to  200  bred  by  us. 

Eggs  for  Hatching,  Chicks,  Pullets, 
Cockerels,  and  Pedigreed  Breeders 


AH  sold  on  the  basis  of  C()MI*I.KTK 
.SATISFACTION  or  purchase  price  re¬ 
funded.  A  postal  brings  our  booklet  of  facts. 

BAYVILLE 

&  C  WHITE 
LEGHORN  BREEDERS 


FARMS 

Box  R,  Bayville, 
Ocean  Co.,  N.  J. 


S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

A  Favorite  Gen¬ 
eral  Purpose  Fowl 

I’obsessinE  many  dfsirable  qual- 
ificalions.  Quick-growing  Broil¬ 
ers,  Early  Winter  Layers,  Good 
Roasters  and  Capons,  Splendid 
Mothers,  hardy,  vigorous  and 
attractive  to  the  eye. 

II  this  is  the  kind  ol  poultry  you 
arc  looking  for,  write  to  Wilbur- 
tha  Poultry  Farms  for  their  hatch¬ 
ing  egg  and  baby  chick  circular. 

Hatching  Eggs — $5.50  per  50 — $10.00  per  100 
Baby  Chicks — $15.00  per  50 — $25.00  per  100 

WILBURTHA  POULTRY  FARMS 

Chas.  J.Fisk,  Owner  M.  L,  Chapman,  Gen.  Mgr. 
42  RIVER  ROAD,  TRENTON  JUNCTION.  N.  J. 


Single 

Comb 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  Exclusively 

YOUNG  AND  BARRON  STRAINS 

Three  Thousand  Brooders  on  free  farm  range  InoeulaU-d 
and  free  from  lice.  Milk  Fed.  Special  bred  for  great 
Winter  laying.  Kggs  for  haWbing  now  i-eady  In  nny 
quantity  at  $$  per  100.  Now  booking  orders  for  BABY 
CHICKS  March  and  April  delivery  @  312  per  100.  Caji- 
acity  10  to  12,000  weekly.  My  book  Profits  in  Poultry 
Keeping  Solved,  FREE  wiili  all  $10  orders. 

1917  CIK0UI.AR8  NOW  HEADY. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS.  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  Y. 


S.C.WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Eggs  and  Chicks,  from  selected  2-year  old  hens 
— On  Free  Range — Mated  with  Barron  Cocker¬ 
els  from  Best  Imported  Stock. 

I  have  500  breeders  on  free  range,  the  pick  of  my 
last  year's  laying  stock— birds  selected  for  size, 
type  and  vigor  bred  for  the  past  five  years  from 
cockerels  from  high  producing  (trap-nest  record) 
hens.  They  are  mated  this  year  with  Tom  Barron 
Cockerels  from  220-245  egg  hens,  sired  by  a  cocke¬ 
rel  from  a  28,3  egg  hen.  Full  brothers  of  pullets 
with  iten  average  of  21  eggs  (68ff)  through 
December. 

^aranteed  natiafactory  to  you  In  appearance  and  size,  and 
90  p.c.  fertile,  $7  per  100.  Candee  hatched  Chicks  after  March  Ist 
$16  per  100.  Matinff  Hat  and  information  upon  reQuost 

THE  NISSEQUOGUE  FARM 
E.  T.  SMITH.  Owner  &  Mgr.  ST.  JAMES  P.  0..  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

O  A  Al  Leghorns  and 

Wyandottes 

Cockerels  from  pens  headed  by  males  we  imiiortcd 
(liiect  from  Tom' Harron’s  heaviest  layers.  All 
finely  developed  and  ready  to  go  into  the  breed- 
iiig  pens.  Leghorns,  S3  each ;  VVyaiidottes, 
S5  each.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  Kggs  for 
halching  and  baby  chicks.  Write  for  matini'  list. 
Our  bred-to  lay  stock  will  increase  your  inofits. 

13- Daymore  Poultry  Farm 
,  Jbv.  DUYgCY  K  1  k  r  i  d  g  e,  Maryland 


•  1  From  a  heavy  laying  strain  of  S.  C.  W. 

Leghorns.  Bred  for  size,  vigor  and  heavy 
egg  production,  which  have  a  record  break- 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIM^^^  ing  record  for  winter  laying.  _  Average 

from  these  pens  have  laid  45%  since  Dec  l*t  to  Feb.  16.  Eggs  and  chicks  from 
these  pens  at  the  following  prices:  Eggs  $8.00  per  100,  $4.50  per  50,  $70.00  per  1,000. 
Baby  chicks  $15.00  per  100,  $8.00  per  50,  $125.00  per  1,000.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

LOCUST  CORNER  POULTRY  FARM  Archer  W.  Davis,  Prop,  MOUNT  SINAI,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 


BARRON  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn,  purebred  Barron  stock  imported  direct.  All  eggs  from  Breeders  with  Individual 
l.rap-nest  records.  Pullet  year  of  from  220  to  2.'>9  eggs.  Mated  to  cockerels  of  258  to  279  records. 
’I'liese  Breeders  have  been  selected  with  a  great  deal  of  oare.  Size  and  stamina  having  as  much 
lamsideration  as  egg  record.  These  birds  arotbe  best  collectively  of  their  kind.  Orders  for  eggs 
booked  now,  filled  in  order  received.  Orders  for  future  shipment  it  accompanied  with  deposit  will 
b.'  tilled,  date  specified.  $10  00  per  100,  oiwrantce  80%;  after  F’ebrttaru  15lh,  90%.  Would  contract  I o 
raise  1000  pullets  to  bo  delivered  from  8  weeks  to  maturity  as  desired.  Nocontract  less  than  90  birds. 
'I'tie  best  at  a  fair  price. 

A  G.  LORD,  Lakeville,  Conn.  Phone,  137 


GIBSON  POULTRY-THE  BIG  MONEY  MAKERS 


BABY  CHICKS— EGGS— BREEDING  STOCK 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  —  R.  L  Reds  —  B.  P.  Rocks  —  W.  Wyandottes 

Gibson  baby  chicks  arc  vigorous  and  livable,  from  Irapnested  farm  range,  lioavy  laying 
Hocks,  headed  l>.v  males  from  the  flocks  producing  the  highest  scoring  pens  at  the 
last  international  laying  contest.  Hatching  Eggs  i'roin  the  same  matings  gtiaran- 
teed  eighty  l>er  cent  fertile.  Gibson  breeders  are  largo,  vigorous  ami  vrill  make 
your  lloek  more  inodnetlre  and  profitable.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
folder  free,  write  for  it  NOW. 

G.  F.  GIBSON,  Galen  Farms,  Box  1 02,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


i  THE  KELLS  FARMS— S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  | 

=  When  oonsi(i(^rinjf  tJie  claims  of  the  various  strains  now  offered  to  the  public,  we  cannot  too  strongly  ^ 
=  emphasize  tlic  importance  of  buyiiifc  the  .strain  that  is  hrod  to  meet  your  neetls.  If  you  are  lookiuj?  for  ~ 
==  birds  bred  for  the  blue  ribbons  in  Madison  Square,  we  cannot  supply  you.  Hut  if  your  demand  is  for  a  ^ 
=  bird  that,  while  an  ornament  to  the  house,  still  pays  her  way  and  leaves^you  a  wilary  for  your  labor,  we  S 
=  can  fill  the  bill.  Do  not  undrstand  this  to  mean  that  Kells  Lejrhorna  are  bred  from  nnythinpr  that  lays.  A  M 
=  Kells  Leghorn  must  have  the  shape,  carnaKc  ami  size  called  for  by  the  standaixi.  They  must  be  ornamen-  ~ 
s  tal.  Hut  all  of  these  are  not  considered  unless  their  egff  recoi'ds  w’arrant  their  use  ^n  our  breeding  yards.  ^ 
^  These  birds  are  bred  to  meet  our  requirements.  We  do  not  make  a  si>ecialty  of  this  line,  but  depend  upon  ^ 
s  egg  production  the  year  round  for  commercial  8uc<‘css.  Therefore  ^'ou  will  find  in  them  the  qualities  we  ^ 
=  demand,  but  also  you  must  remember  that  our  supply  for  sale  is  limited  and  a  quick  order  at  this  tune  = 
=  will  prevent  disappointment  later.  ^ 

^  Hatching  Eggs»  $6,009  $8.00  and  $10.00  per  hundred  g 

I  Baby  Chicks,  $14.00,  $18.00  and  $24.00  per  hundred  1 

3  Send  for  Booklet  and  Price  List.  Free  on  Application.  g 

I  THE  KELLS  FARMS,  Poultry  Dept.,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.  | 


Tenth  Season 
Safe  Arrival 
and  Satisfaction 
GUARANTEED 


CAFAIOG  f/PJFS 


Sfriith  Standard 

Baby  Chicks 


Smith-hatched  chicks  are  largest,  strongest,  healthiest. 

1,500,000  Chicks  For  1917 

Our  marvelous  incubator  provides  perfect  conditions  for 
proper  incubation.  C'oinpletelv  renews  the  air  every  three 
minutes;  supplies  moisture  by  live  steam.  Requires 

Forty  Tons  of  Eggs 

—or  666,000 — to  fill  it  once.  Big  output  makes  these’ low 
prices  possible. 

Viirit'ty  85  fhlolis 

Barred  Rocks... 

White  Rocks.... 

White  Leghorns .  3.00 

Brown  Leghorns .  3.00 

Buff  Leghorns  — 

Black  Minorcas... 

R.  1.  Reds .  3.50 

W.  Wyandottes  . 

Anconas .  3.50 

Broilers .  2.50 

SMITH  STANDARD  CO.,  1992  W.  74th  St..  Cleveland,  O. 


50  C  hieks  lOO  CliteUs 


..  $3.50 

$6.50 

$12.50 

. .  3.50 

6.50 

12.50 

..  3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

. .  3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

..  3.50 

6.50 

12.50 

. .  3.50 

6.50 

12.50 

. .  3.50 

6.,50 

12.50 

..  3.50 

6  50 

12.50 

. .  3.50 

6.50 

12.50 

. .  2.50 

4.50 

8.00 
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THE  HENYARD 


Poultry  as  a  Source  of  Meat 

Part  I. 

Our  New  England  farmer  has  a  widen¬ 
ing  opportunity  in  a  coinpariitively 
neglected  branch  of  poultry  keeping, 
whicli  i.s  .spt'cializing  in  the  growing  of 
poiiltrj’  niejit.  Within  the  past  few  yinirs 
I  note  :i  growing  demand  for  choice 
poultry  locally  grown,  fancy  dressed  and 
delivered  direct  to  the  family  trade.  This 
is  :i  coinpariitively  unworked  field  as  the 
egg  end  of  the  business  generally  dom- 
iiiiites  so  thiit  the  carcass  is  considered 
a  'hy-iirodnct,  in  many  cases  being 
jobbed  off  at  wholesale,  mi.ssing  a  lucra¬ 
tive  trade  in  poultry  meat  near  at  hand 
if  it  were  only  looked  up. 

This  demand,  which  I  have  referred 
to  as  a  growing  one,  so  fur  as  my  per- 
.somil  experience  goes,  is  ii  rospon.se  to  an 
active  effort  uiKm  my  part  to  supply  a 
choicer  jiroduct  than  my  customers  have 
hithei’to  known.  Various  elcuK'nts  enter 
into  this  choice  quality  of  meat,  the  es¬ 
sential  ones  ‘being  the  breed  used,  the 
skill  or  pains  taken  in  growing  the 
flock.s,  and  the  nuuiiier  of  dressing  and 
marketing. 

Many  buyers  of  poultry  do  not  yet 
know  the  taste  of  really  choice  chicken 
me:it,  and  when  such  is  supplied  tiiem  in 
a  better  condition  than  they  have  been 
aeemstomed,  it  proves  an  easy  matter  to 
build  up  ii  regular  tiaide.  When  a  cus¬ 
tomer  voluntarily  commands  the  (luality 
of  poultry  furui.shod  him  and  states  as 
his  belief — what  the  grower  knows  to  be 
the  fact — there  is  no  use  arguing  the 
truth  that  breeds  differ  much  :is  to  theii' 
flesh  qualitie.s. 

There  would  seem  to  ho  no  good  rea¬ 
son  why  the  East  should  depend  in  so 
large  moiisure  upon  the  West  for  its  ta¬ 
ble  poultry.  While  of  necessity  the  bulk 
of  farm  produce  mu.st  come  from  dis¬ 
tant  point.s,  and  this  applies  also  to  a 
large  proportion  of  the  eggs  consumed,  .a 
grooving  discrimination  as  to  quality  and 
freshne.ss  in  poultry  favor  the  home  pro¬ 
duct.  Again  advancing  prices  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  favor  the  specialist  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  poultry  meat. 

The  miitter  of  location  as  regards  near¬ 
ness  to  one’s  trade  is  an  important  con¬ 
sideration.  It  is  o-specially  the  farmer 
convenient  to  centers  of  population,  not 
neces-sarily  to  larger  towns  and  cities, 
which  cannot  be  easily  reached  by  direct 
trading,  who  can  benefit  most  largely  by 
the  improving  conditions  for  poultry 
growing.  A  Ma.ssachu.setts  friend  re¬ 
cently  located  in  New  .Tersey,  writes  of 
getting  17  cents  more  per  dozen  for  Leg¬ 
horn  eggs  tlmu  for  br(»wu  eggs.  In  .such 
a  location  and  with  such  an  opportunity 
to  .specialize  in  egg.s,  the  carcass  side  of 
the  quc.stion  may  be  ignored.  But  in 
Massachusetts  brown  eggs  command  a 
bonus  of  several  cents  in  some  city  mar¬ 
kets  !ind  have  in  any  lofrality  at  lea.st  the 
iidvantiige  of  quickened  .sale.s.  In  New 
England  and  in  the  degree  of  one’s  pr  x- 
imity  to  thickly  settled  sections,  the 
value  of  the  caixaiss  becomes  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  'factor  of  profit.  And  this  fact 
points  to  a  hri'od  combining  a  goncrous- 
siz(>d  ciircass  attended  by  an  egg  prodiict 
especially  hejivy  at  the  season  of  liigh 
prices,  if  one  is  to  make  the  most  of  hi.s 
niiirketing  advnntiiges. 

To  win  the  1(K)-cent  dollar  for  dressed 
poultry  one  mu.st  work  up  ir  fiimilx 
trade.  Living  in  a  small  town  of 
I  find  rejidy  sale  for  800  cockerels  eiich 
Fall,  beginning  September,  the  .sejison 
covering  about  four  mouths.  For  hatch¬ 
ing  iiml  rearing  I  depend  upon  hens:  and 
I  srieak  of  this  to  show  thiit  a  modest 
busine.ss  in  this  line  may  b('  dpne  with¬ 
out  the  iiid  of  fin  artificial  pL-iiit.  If  the 
work  begins  in  March  or  earlier  it  is 
possible  to  catch  some  trade  in  high- 
priced  broilers.  However,  the  difficulty 
is  to  get  eggs  with  strongly  fertile  germs 
this  early  in  the  sea.son. 

By  the  time  the  breeders  have  been 
out  in  the  Spring  weather  and  picked  the 
early  greens  !i  few  days,  there  i.s  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  hatching  strong  chicks.  I  find 
Aitril  and  May  the  most  favorable 
months  and  in  .Tune  and  .Inly  continue 
to  hatch  from  the  choice  stock.  When 
broiler  prices  approximate  roaster  jirices 
it  pays  to  carry  cockerels  along  to 
roaster  age.  A  well-grown  roaster  sells 
here  in  tlie  Eiist  for  a  dollar  or  more 
above  cost  of  feed,  and  when  Septem¬ 
ber  arrivf's  the  iiverfige  farmer  finds  more 
time  for  dressing  poultiy  than  in  Sum¬ 
mer. 

A  liirge  proportion  of  buyers  are  not 
yoiir-round  consumers  of  poultry,  luiying 
neither  broilers  nor  old  fowls;  and  with 
tlumi  poultry  is  in  season  only  when 
oock(‘rels  are  aviiihible  as  roasters — from 
Septmuber  to  Jaiuniry,  or  so  long  as  the 
supply  liists  or  remains  in  .soft  oondi- 
tioii.  It  t.akes  a  brt'ed  of  more  tlmn  or¬ 
dinary  table  excellence^  to  carry  to  mid¬ 
winter  without  hardening.  The  price  in 
my  loc.ality  begins  at  about  82  cents, 
gradujilly  dropping  as  the  .sea.son  ad¬ 
vances.  and  rarely  going  'below  25. 

With  certain  breeds  ii  superior^  quality 
of  fiosh  is  iissociiitcd  with  a  loss  in  other 
('s.sential  traits.  The  Dorking,  long  a 
prime  fiivorite  in  England,  which  gives 
the  tinest  carcass  of  any  known  fowl, 
is  delicate  to  rear  in  most  .sections 
of  the  country  and  being  an  indifferent 
layer,  is  poorly  adapted  to  fill  the  hill 
as  ii  geiK'ral  purpose  .breed.  However,  it 
is  (luite  unni'cessary  to  saerifioe  any  use- 


Mari/i  in,  IPlT 

SPECIAL  NOTICE 

We  believe  every  advertiser  in  our  Poultry 
Department  Is  honest  and  reliable.  We  stand 
back  of  these  classified  advertisements  with  our 
“Square  Deal  Guarantee,”  as  we  do  the  display 
advertisements.  Those  purchasing  eggs  for 
hatching  and  bab.v  chicks  must  understand  that 
they  are  assuming  some  risk  when  ordering  from 
a  distance.  For  the  most  part  eggs  and  chicks 
carry  safely,  but  sometimes  rough  handling  by 
file  express  companies  or  exposure  to  beat  and 
cold  causes  d'aniage.  That  eggs  fail  to  hatch  or 
chicks  die  is  not  conclusive  evidence  of  bad 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  and  we  shall  not 
consider  claims  on  that  basis.  To  avoid  contro¬ 
versy  buyer  and  seller  should  have  a  definite  un¬ 
derstanding  as  to  the  responsibility  assumed  In 
case  of  dissatisfaction. 


Pedigreed  eM,*.  Cockerels 

8lro  mid  l>ain  with  each  Cockerel. 
200*250  cee  hciiA,  8.C.  W  •  LcirhornA  $5,  each 

4  lb.  lieiiH,  4  lb.  PiilletH  ^8  each. 

Contest  Pens  Storrs,  Conn,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Hatching  Eggs 

150-199  ece  hens.  100  eggs  $6.00,  1000  4155.00 
S00-85tiegg  hens,  15  eggs  4di.O<>,  100  $10.00 

Mated  to  6  lbs.  Pedigreed  Cockerels,  from  2U-2.‘)0  egg  hens. 
Vigorous,  Splendid  Ejes.  Breed  for  Kggs. 

SnPrinI  Ppn  sired  by  Proven  Cock  Bird  “Trouble.” 

ppoduced  200  egg  Pnllets  from  100 
egg  hens.  Mated  to  203.2.19  egg  liens.  16  eggs  $5.00. 

S5  per  cent  Fertility  Guaranteed.  A.II  Pens  Mated. 

JAMES  F.  HARRINGTON,  Hammonton,  N,  J. 

- Cocks  and  Cockerels - 

BABY  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Barred  and  White  Recks 

Extra  good  utility  birds  from  heavy  laying  stock 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

TYWACANA  FARMS,  Inc. 

Box  68,  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Barron  Hatching  Eggs 

Hatching  eggs  from  %.  Barron  strain  of  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  The  Barron  Stock  wa.s  imported 
from  Tom  Barron,  Catforth.  England.  These  hens 
are  trapnested  and  bred  to  lay.  Only  white  eggs 
of  uniform  size  sold  for  hatching.  Breeders  on 
free  range  when  weather  permits. 

Eggs  eight  cents  each  in  any  Quantity 

The  DELAWARE  EGG  FARM,  Milford,  Delaware 

A.  M.  POLLARD,  General  Manat^er.  Formerly  Manager 
of  all  the  N,  A.  Eifj?  Laying  CompoUtion. 


Barron-Eglantine  Strain 

of  S.C.  White  Leghorns 

the  strain  with  the  recoi  d  behind  it.  Eggs,  chieks 
and cockerel.s.  S.C  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Large,  dark 
birds.  Heavy  l.ayers.  Prices  reasonable.  Catalogue. 
Wy-Hak  Farm  -  R.  1,  Denton,  Md. 


BARRON  LEGHORNS 

Our  l)reeders  are  fi-om  high  reooid  imported  stock. 
Chicks,  $12.00  per  100,  Eggs,  $6.00  per  hundred  i  $1.60  i)er 
15;  fertility  guaranteed.  We  have  been  in  business  for 
forty-five  years  and  pixiduce  our  stock  on  three  hundred 
acres  of  range,  insuring  liealth  and  vigor. 

EASTKKN  BlIOKE  A'PKBEKIEB,  Denton,  Md. 


Barron’s  Leghorns 

248  to  284-egg  strain.  4  hens  and  a  cockerel,  $10. 
Hatching  egg.s,  $7  i>er  1011.  Mahy  chicks,  11.5  per  100. 
One  pen  is  heu<le<l  by  Lord  Eglantine  (son  of  the 
314-0  g  hen.)  8li%  fertility.  White  Wyandottes— 
Trapnested  stock.  4  hens  and  a  cockerel,  $10.  Hatch- 
iig  eggs,  $7  per  ZOO.  E.  Claude  Jones,  Craryville,  H.Y 


LEGHORNS-BAHRON-WYANDOTTES 

Now  offering  egijs  from  highest  quality  breed¬ 
ers.  Our  direct  imported  Feus  AA,  with  rec¬ 
ords  278.  280,  281,  282,  282.  and  otiters.  mated  to 
sons  of  650-egg  hen  in  three  yeais  and  <ff!C-h«u  in 
two  years.  Many  other  record  breeders.  Large 
breeiling  farms  are  our  satisfied  customers. 

THE  BARRON  FARM.  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Connellsville,  Pa. 


S.  C,  White  Leghorns  gtro“ng. 

healthy,  vigorous-  layers,  the 
kind  that  make  profits.  AUo  Hat<-liing  Kggs,  Write 
at  once  f"r  particulars.  Horton's  I’oint  Poultry 
Farm,  It.  F.  I>.  No.  37,  Soutliold,  New  York 


Baby  Chicks 


CHASE  POULTRY  FARM 

F.  M.  DAVIS,  R.D.  No.  1,  Cincinnatus,  N.Y. 

Breeder  Utility  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  of  the  best 
strains.  Write  for /Vcf  Catalog. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Kggs  for  Hatching  from  matui-e  birds.  VVe  have 
been  breeding  for  20  years  for  vigor  and  heavy  lay¬ 
ing.  FLOYD  g.WIIlTK.Yorktown,  New  York 


Hampton’s  Black  Leghorns 

Are  proving  their  worth  at  Vineland.  Get  started 
right  with  the  best  breed  on  earth.  Baby  Chicks 
and  Kggs.  Circular  free. 

A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  R,  Pittstown,  N.  J, 


riau  nift  nblv  from  our  heavy-laying  trap-nest  bred 
UdJ-UIUUniA  s.C.W.  Leghorns,  $12  per  100.  Strong, 
vigorous.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Fine  bree<iing 
Cockerels  for  sale.  Prices.  $2  to  $5.  Millbrook 
Farm,  M.  L  PALMER.  Prop..  Alfred  Station,  N.Y. 


World’s  Champion  Layers  vw^Leghoni"  ®And 

White  Wyandottes,  Cockei'el^  Pullets  and  Cock 
Birds.  Imported  direct  from  England. 
Brookfield  Poultry  Farm,  R.  3.  Versailles,  Ohio 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Baby  chicks.  Hatching  eggs.  Cockerels.  Choice 
Honey  and  Maple  Syrup.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Just.a.Mere  Farm,  Box  B,  Columbia  Cross  Roads,  Pa. 


LEGHORN  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 

wliy  my  hatching  eggs  and  day-old  eliicks  aie  bet¬ 
ter  than  others.  FRED  B.  SKINNER,  R.  No.  3,  Greene.  N.Y. 


Bred-to-Lay  Single  Comb  While  Leghorns  ?oung 

Baby  chick,  March  and  Aiu-il  delivery.  $12  per  100. 
Hatching  eggs,  now  ready,  $6  per  100.  Safe  Deliv¬ 
ery.  .Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circnlar  free. 
PKKKY  liKlGGS  -  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  S  K’ s’U'";; .To 

cockerels  and  cocks.  $3.  Eggs — $8  hundred.  Chicks 
-$15  hundred.  WINDSWEEP  FARM.Reddinn  Pi;'-?  r?-  i. 
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Hatch  Your  Chicks 
‘Nature’s  Way” 

The  hen  sitting  on  her  nest  hatching 
eggs  in  "Nature’s  way”  supplies  a  cer- 
ain  amount  of  humidity  with  her  warm 
body  and  distributes  a  uniformity  of 
heat  over  the  nest  with  her  feathers. 

These  two  things,  humidity  and  even  heat 
distribution,  are  two  of  the  most  important 
essentials  to  the  production  of  strong,  vigorous. 
"Chicks  that  Live.”  Almost  any  machine  will 
hatch  eggs,  but  what  percentage  of  chicks  live? 
That’s  the  rub  — the  chicks  that  live  tell  the 
value  of  the  incubator. 


The  successful  incubator  must  be  built  so 
as  to  scientifically  follow  "Nature’s  way”  and 
properly  supply  these  two  important  essentials 
in  artificial  incubation. 


PRAIRIE  STATE 
INCUBATORS 

solved  this  problem  years  ago  with  the 
moistened  sand  trays  and  eddy  current 
system  of  heat  distribution. 

That’s  why  Prairie  State  machines  are 
recognized  as  the  most  successful  and  depend¬ 
able  hatchers  in  the  world.  They  are  used  m 
the  majority  of  State  Universiti^  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  and  are  the  choice  of  experts 
and  successful  poultrymen  everywhere. 


Let  us  send  you  our  New  1917  catalog,  giv¬ 
ing  complete  information  about  the  many  su¬ 
perior  features  of  the  Prairie  State  Incubators 
and  Poultry  Equipment.  Sizes  60  to  390  egg 
capacity.  Prices  $12  to  $40.  A  postal  brings 
book  by  return  mail.  (4) 


PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO. 
404  Main  Street  Homer  City,  Pei, 


For  Economy’s  Sake 

The  initial  cost  of  onr 
steam-cooked  chick  feed  may 
be  a  bit  more.  But  it  is  true 
economy  to  use  it. 

It  saves  lives. 

For  indigestion  is  the  ravager  of 
little  chicks — and 


H-0  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed 

is  steam-cooked  by  our  special  process 
to  insure  easy  digestion. 

Write  for  free  sample,  prices  and 
descriptive  folder. 


The  H-0  Company 


John  J.  Campbell, 


Mills: 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


General  Sales  Agent 

HARTFORD,  CONS. 


IRfltGC  INCUBATOR 
1311  CHICK  BROODER 


$11 


Both  are  made  ot 
Calif.  Redwood,  ' 

Incubator  is  cov-  _ _ 

_  ered  with  asbestos  and  galvanized  | 

theBockiM  i  Iron;  has  triple  walls,  —  juJ 

copper  tank,  nursery, 

[egg  tester,  thermometer,  ready  to 
[  08«.  80  DAYS'  TKIAL— money  back  if 
I  nutO.K.  WnteforFREECatalosTNow, 
luONCUD  INCUBSTOR  CO.,  Deptt21  Rseins.Wis.l 


Improved  Parcel 
Post  Egg  Boxes 

New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 
Leg  Bands - Oats  Sprouter* 

Catalog  Free  on  Request 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  New  York 


30  Best  Breeds  Poultry 

Stock  and  Eggs.  Low  price.  Big 
new  illustrated  circular  Free.  See  it. 
John  E.  Heatwole,  Harrisonburg,  Va- 


cn  Daol  Draado  Chickens,  Pucks, Geese,  Turkeys,  Hares 
DUDcalDiMvUd  Dogs  and  ('avies.  Stock  and  Eggs 
Catalogue  Free.  II.  A.  SOITIIEK,  Box  29,  Sellenville,  l*a. 


Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs 

SI  each  and  upwards, 

A.  Jackson  -  Mineral  Springs,  N.Y. 


Rrpprio  It’ine  Catalog  free.  Tells  about  ('hick- 
DieiSUS  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys,  Guiiieas, 
Hantams,  Dogs,  Belu.  Hares  and  Cavies.  Stock  and 
Hatching  Eggs  a  Specialty.  EDWIN  A.[S0UI)EK,  Telford,  Ta, 


Black  Minorca  Eggs  for  Sale  fRW  SmENlllmile.*llir. 


CAc  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


ful  trait  in  soloctiiig  a  hroiul  witli  nioal 
l)r<nlu(‘tion  in  view.  ,\nn>ng  the  inaii.v 
fowls;  of  American  origin  we  have  tho.^e 
so  line  in  f[nalit.y  of  liosh  as  to  .sati.sfy 
the  most  particular  trade  in  that  re- 
s|iect.  thrifLv  to  rear  even  in  unfavorable 
locations,  of  rapid  growtli  and  thus  eco¬ 
nomical  to  produce;  and  as  to  laying 
capa<*it.v  so  productive  at  the  sca.son  of 
higli-pricod  eggs  as  to  sum  nj)  more 
|)oints  of  intrinsic  worth  than  some 
breeds  ho.asting  of  high  economic  value 
on  the  lone  claim  of  highest  annual  out¬ 
put.  _  F.  w.  i>. 

Ventilation;  Drinking  Water 

I  have  a  henhouse  12x22  feet,  7^/4  feet 
roar  and  11^4  fi'ont,  facing  south, 

with  cement  floor  and  sheltered  on  west 
side  by  40-ft.  barn.  Hush  with  henhouse 
on  south  side.  There  are  three  windows 
8  ft.  X  4^4  ft.  in  front,  and  door  2i/4xtji/4 
which  I  keep  o[ren  in  daytime,  covered 
with  n  screen  door.  The  windows  and 
litter  on  floor  soon  become  frozen.  I  have 
mostly  pullets,  but  they  do  not  lay,  What 
is  the  greatest  number  of  Plymouth  Rock 
hens  that  I  could  profitably  keep  _  in 
house?  How  could  I  provide  ventilation 
so  as  to  prevent  litter  and  windows  from 
freezing  up  in  cold  weather?  What  is 
considered  a  good  drinking  vessel  for 
fowls,  with  least  freezing,  in  very  cold 
Aveather.  K.  it.  N. 

A  hnilding  of  that  size  should  house 
from  75  to  80  fowls.  It  should  not  be¬ 
come  .sufficiently  damp  to  permit  the  litter 
to  freeze,  if  the  windows  are  kept  open 
and  covered  with  coar.se  burlap  during 
storms  or  very  severe  weather.  Any 
drinking  vessel  Avill  freeze  in  cold  weather 
unless  artificially  heated.  My  own  plan 
is  to  use  an  ordinary  12-qt.  galvanized 
iron  pail  put  in  an  orange  or  lemon  crate' 
to  prevent  its  being  overturned.  These 
pails  are  easily  freed  from  ice  and  kept 
clean  while  fowls  will  learn  to  drink  from 
them  until  they  are  practically  emptied. 

M.  15.  D. 

Size  of  Henhouse 

I  would  like  to  build  a  henhouse,  20  by 
50.  Is  20  feet  too  wide  for  the  suns  rays 
to  reach  interior?  I  intend  to  use  just 
one  thickness  of  siding  tongned  and 
grooved.  Is  this  all  right  if  air  and  wind- 
tight?  How  many  It.  I.  Reds,  laying 
hens  will  this  luilding  hold  through  WTn- 
ter  without  partition,  with  proper  ventil¬ 
ation?  I  have  115  pullets  and  hens,  also 
12  roosters,  in  a  7x40-foot  henhouse,  aver¬ 
age  45  per  cent,  in  eggs ;  am  not  bothered 
with  frost  or  dampness  in  building,  i,.  s. 

Twenty  feet  in  depth  is  a  very  suitable 
measurement  for  a  poultry  building, 
though  the  rafters  may  have  to  be  in  two 
pieces  supported  by  posts  at  their  centers. 
Such  a  building  would  house  properly 
about  800  fowls  of  the  larger  breeds.  A 
single  thickness  of  matched  stuff  will 
make  sufficiently  warm  wall,  it  being  onl.v 
necessary  that  these  walls  should  be  wind 
tight.  M.  15.  P. 

Peddler  and  Motor  Truck 

(Continued  from  page  877) 

Jewish  trade  likes  coni,  tomatoes  and 
meloms.  I’olanders  buy  cabbages  well. 
For  awhile  we  had  too  many  tomatoes 
ripening  at  once,  so  wo  took  a  couiile 
of  big  loads  to  Milford,  where  Italians 
are  numerous,  and  sold  them.  In  fol¬ 
lowing  our  route  Ave  sometimes  met  a  dull 
streak  of  territory ;  nobody  would  buy 
much  that  day  on  this  or  that  street. 
Then  I  would  fill  a  basket  with  fruit, 
which  is  the  easie.st  thing  to  gell  to 
strange  customers,  and  start  off  down 
the  side  streets  selling  when'ver  I  could, 
trying  to  even  up  thing.s  in  this  Avay, 
while  my  selling  partner  was  keeping  to 
the  route. 

Partnership  Sei.i.ixg. — “It  is  much 
better  and  more  interesting  to  have  two 
men  on  the  load.  Usually  each  would 
keep  to  his  own  customers  most  of  the 
time,  but  if  one  had  trouble  or  some 
little  dispute  or  couldn’t  get  along,  he 
would  swap  with  his  partner,  who  would 
manage  best  he  could  to  smooth  things 
over.  We  tried  to  stick  to  our  prices, 
at  least  to  our  regular  buyers,  hut  some¬ 
times  we  found  it  good  policy  to  offer 
little  bargains  just  to  plea.se  influential 
customers  Avhose  examiile  Avould  ho  fol- 
loAved  by  neighbors  and  relatives  doAVU 
the  line,  and  in  such  cases  Ave  tjften  sohl 
at  cost  to  hold  the  tradi'.  Wo  sold  on 
credit  sometimes,  and  lost  only  85  cent.s 
the  Avhole  time.  It  required  tact  to 
handle  such  trade.  We  gave  them  a  du¬ 
plicate  slip  of  the  purchase  and  kept  the 
copy,  so  there  could  be  no  loss  of  mem¬ 
ory.  We  newer  alloAV  them  to  resunie 
paying  cash  until  the  old  account  is  paid, 
but  accept  all  money  as  payment  on  the 
old  account,  thus  alloAving  us  to  remind 
them  of  it,  and  Ave  Avere  careful  but  per¬ 
sistent  in  askin.g  for  settlement. 

Being  Interested. — "’rhe  main  point 
is  to  be  interested,”  concludes  Fred,  the 
champion  peddler,  “’rhings  Avill  suggest 
themselves.  There  is  a  vim  that  comes 
Avheii  one  is  Avorkiug  for  oneself  that 
doesn’t  come  for  someone  else.  Besides 
Ave  OAved  one  hundred  dollars,  and  we 
had  to  make  good  because  so  many  had 
said  Ave  Avoiildn’t.”  Did  he  make  enough 
money  Suinim'rs  to  pay  for  the  education 
he  Avauted?  Yes,  and  he  is  making  a 
success  of  it,  and  the  brother  is  folloAV- 
ing  in  his  steps.  But  the  business  ex¬ 
perience  and  kuoAvledge  of  human  nature 
resulting  from  the  gardening-peddling 
combination  looks  like  a^  very  desirable 
bit  of  education  iu  itself.  G.  b.  f. 

Massachusetts. 
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I  It  Doesn't  Cost  You  a  Penny  j 
I  To  Try  This  Brooder  | 

p  I  have  a  brooder  that  I  liave  absolute  confidence  in.  I  know  it  1 
M  will  stand  up  under  the  most  rigid  test.  It  will  compare  favor-  J 
M  ably  with  any  brooder  that  cost  you  twice  as  much.  I  am  a  large  p 
p  manufacturer  of  stoves  and  make  every  part  that  goes  into  it.  ^ 
g  I  eliminate  unnecessary  expense.  The  M 

I  Eureka  Colony  Brooder  | 

M  is  a  liroodcr  that  Avill  mean  personal  profit  to  you.  I  honestly  believe  it  will  = 
g  raise  more  chicks  and  better  chicks  Avith  less  labor  and  at  a  lower  cost  than  p 
p  any  other  brooder  on  the  market.  Try  it  yourself  and  see.  So  confident  m 

do  I  feel  that  this  brooder  Avill  give  p 
satisfaction  to  yo\i  that  I  AA'ill  gladly  s 
send  it  to  you  at  my  expense,  freight  M 
prepaid,  so  that  you  can  try  it  for  your-  p 
self  and  see  if  all  I  claim  is  not  so.  P 
Could  any  offer  he  more  fair,  or  could  ^ 
there  be  any  more  proof  that  I  feel  p 
you  Avill  be  absolutely  satisfied  with  ^ 
it?  Remit  to  me  purchase  price  and  M 
I  Avill  send  you  the  brooder  you  want  p 
immediately.  If  after  30  days  trial  p 
you  are  not  absolutely  satisfied,  return  p 
it  to  me  at  mj'  e.xpense.  This  is  a  p 
guaranteed  offer.  You  run  no  risk  ^ 
whatever.  ^ 

Write  me  today  lor  deicriptive  literature  and  ^ 
more  about  my  guarantee  offer.  ^ 

JAMES  R.  WOTHERSPOON  | 

244  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  p 

AGENTS  WANTE^D  EVERYWHERE  J 
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Write  Today  For  Free  Copy  of 

Our  New  Book  On  Brooding 

Not  large  in  size  but  crowded  Avith  hard  facts  and  practical  information  of  great 
value  to  every  poultry  grower.  “What  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  to  make  a 
success  of  raising  fine  chickens  and  lots  of  them  at  lowest  cost. 

It  clearly  explains  Iioaa'  to  groAV  chicks  in  large  flocks  the  coviect  t elation 
between  the  size  of  the  broottcr,  the  size  of  the  buildiUiC and  the  nuntbey  ^  chuks 
in  the  flock.  Regardless  of  AA'hat  brooder  you  use,  these  facts  are  worth  dollars 
to  you.  Better  take  adA'antage  of  them  this  season. 

Of  course  the  original  brooder  of  this  type,  the 

Newtown  Colony  Bfooder 


5  Still  years  ahead  of  the  imitations.  It  is  the  favorite  of  the  world’s  most  suc- 
essful  poultrymen  because  it  “afows  the  most  chicks,  the  best  chicks,  with  least 
abor  and  at  lowest  cost.”  Has  tioiie  this  for  years— Avill  do  it  in  1917. 
fou  can’t  afford  to  experiment  this  year  because  chicks  are 
oo  valuable.  So  use  the  NewtoAvn,  the  brooder  of  demon- 
trated  efficiency  and  superiority.  No  other  ‘ 
dien  judged  by  results. 

rhe  NeAA'tOAvn  is  Coal-Burning,  Self-Feeding,  Self- 
legulating.  Safe,  Economical,  Dependable.  Operates 
ti  any  building.  Simple  and  easy  to  manage. 

RAISES  THE  CHICKS  in  flocks  up  to  1200. 


cheap 


buys  a 
popular 
size 


Write.  71070  lor  your  copy  of  the  7ie7o  hook.  A 
postal  request  7vitl  bring  it.  li  your  poultry^ 
supply  dealer  does  tiot  carry  the.  GKNl'iyh. 
NE  WTO  WN.  we  7vill  ship  direct  from  factory. 


NEWTOWN  GIANT  INCUBATOR  CORP’N 

74  Warsaw  Street  Harrisonburvj,  Va. 


CHICKS!  CHICKS!  CHICKS! 

You  can  raise  the  strong, .stur¬ 
dy  kind  on 

Blue  Ribbon  Little  Cbick  Feed 

A  most  practical  and  natisfac- 
tory  Chick  Starter. 

A.'^k  your  dealer  fur  it. 

7/  he  can't  supply  wou,  write 
us  for  sample  and  prices. 
GLOBE  ELEVATOR  CO.* 
23  Seneca  St..  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Ask  about  (rlobe  ('reamery 
ifetd  23  p.c.  to  26  p.c.  Protein— 
"The  MUk  l^oducer" 


HELPS  MOLTING  HENS 

Supplies  the  necessary  grinders  for  the 
gizzard  and  furnishes  the  mineralsthat 
make  rapid  growth  of  l)eautifully  col¬ 
ored, healthy  feathers. Hastens  molting, 
builds  bone  and  muscle,  makes  meaty  eggs 
with  solid  shells.  Write  for  Free  BooH 

THt  OHIO  MARBLE  CO.  59  Cleveland  SL.  PigM,  0. 


Save 

The 

Chicks 


The  magic  brooder  win  positively  prevent 
losses  from  smothered  and  stunted  chicks. 
Guaranteed  to  safely  brood  200  to  300  chicks; 
gas  escape  system  absolutely  prevents  gas  leak¬ 
age;  top  and  bottom  draft  holds  even  tempera¬ 
ture  at  all  times.  Needs  no  attention  during  night, 
regardless  of  weather  conditions. 

Magic  Brooders 

Built  of  cast  iron,  bum  coal,  and  will  last  a  life¬ 
time.  Positively  sanitary. 

OUR  GUARANTEE :  We  will  return  full  pur- 
chue  price  of  the  MAGIC  BROODER  to  any  dis¬ 
satisfied  purchaser,  on  request,  within  30  days, 
and  pay  freight  both  ways. 

Send  $16.50  for  a  Magic  Brooder 
under  this  guarantee. 

Write  for  booklet  describ¬ 
ing  the  Magic  and  Hill  Col¬ 
ony  Brooders.  Tells  how 
to  install  them  in  colony 
houses ;  contains  plans  for 
building  brooder  houses 
and  other  poultry  appli¬ 
ances.  FREE. 

UNITED  BROODER  CO 
301  Pennington  Ave, 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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STRICTLY  THOROUGHBRED  CHICKS 

From  Strictly  Thoroughbred 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  R.  C.  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  White  V/yandottes 
and  Barred  Rocks 

We  have  several  10,000  egg  incubators  and 
solicit  orders  of  500  to  2000  baby  chicks.  We 
produce  chick*  of  quality  and  thereby  acquire 
iuindreds  of  satisfied  customers  annually. 

Our  pleased  customers  are  our  best  adver¬ 
tisements.  Full  count,  safe  delivery  and 
absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed.  We  are  book¬ 
ing  orders  for  April  and  May  deliveries. 
Prices — very  reasonable.  Catalogue  FREE 


The  Stockton  Hatchery 


Box  E, 


Stockton,  N.  J. 


c  AtA.'ios  FREE 

ilL  LORD  FARMS 

S.  C.W.  LEGHORNS 

American  Loghoriis  that  lay  good  eggs— no  English 
blood.  We  expect  to  ship  more  day-old  chicks  next 
spring  than  any  other  breeder  east  of  the  Mississip¬ 
pi  River.  We  couldn’t  do  such  a  business  unless 
the  stock  was  proving  more  satisfactory  to  custom¬ 
ers  than  they  are  getting  elsewhere.  We  do  more 
trap-nesting  on  our  farm  than  any  Laying  Contest 
in  the  country.  We  are  breeding  the  kind  of  Leg¬ 
horns  the  progressive  breeder  is  looking  for.  and 
they  are  the  kind  you  want.  High  record  bred  males 
in  all  our  pens  this  year.  Only  one  breed  and  one 
strain.  More  than  75.000  hatching  capacity.  Order 
February,  March,  and  April  chicks  now.  Address 
THE  LORD  FARMS,  or  THE  EVERUY  FARM,  Boj  240-F,  Methuen,  Mass. 


Baby 

Chicks 


S*  Cm  Wm  Leghorns 

Km  A  Sm  Cm  Km  Im  KOtls 

fi.  Rocks 

PUREBRED. 

“  Strong,  Livable. 

From  heavy  -  laying, 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

Wesley  Grinnell 

Sodus,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  WHITE  WYANDOHES 

iv  tireeding  cockerels  at  reasonable  prices, 
■hing  eggs;  baby  chicks.  Mating  list  ready. 
HVI  FARM  -  K.  1,  Geneva,  Ohio 


Lust, 
Hate 
KANSO 


BARRON  LEGHORNS 

248-282-egg  strain  baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs. 
Circular  free.  PATTERSON  POULTRY  FARM.  Clayton,  N.Y, 


P 


ARADISE  Briedtrs  of  Heovy  Ltyini  Peullrjf.  Trop  Nioled 

Mill  •VDV  Q  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

OULTRY  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

PARM  BUFFPLY.  ROCKS,  2O0-Eg( Strain 

■  Day-Old  Chicks.  Hatching  Kirgs  and  Stock 

for'Sale.  Our  1917  Circular  Free.  BoX  B,  PARADISE,  PA. 

GilbertFarmSchoolp  Georgetown,  Conn. 

S.  (1.  White  Lehhokns.  Egos  fok  Hatching. 

Oahu  Phinle  (Barron  Leghorns)  $15  for  100.  Circular 
DaDyuniCKS  freg_  Elmore  Farm,  R.  3,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Baby  Chicks  and  Eggs  'K*'ngii8h’s.®c: 

White  Leg:horns  and  Ancouas.  From  liens 
with  records  of  2,50  to  280.  A  few  cockerels.  Write 
for  prices.  HARTMAN  POULTRY  FARM,  So.  Columbns,  Ohio 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Bred  15  years  for  high  production  of  eggs  and  meat. 
Hatching  eggs  that  are  sliowing  85i(  fertile.  88  per 
100,  876  per  1,000.  Day-old  chicks.  810  per  50.  818 
per  1110;  8176  per  1,000.  Free  circular.  Write  for  it. 
Wilson’s  PouiiTRY  Farm,  Hollig,  N.  H. 

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS 

Marcli  and  April  hatched.  Big.  strong,  vigorous 
birds,  bred  from  heavy-laying  hens.  83  and  86. 
A.  li.  Vreeland  _ Nutley,  N.  J. 

BARRED  ROCKS— WHITE  ROCKS 

W.  OKPINGTON’8  R.  I*  ItEOS-W  V  ANDO TTES 

Haying  decided  to  8peci»Hze  on  Barron  l/«gborns,  we  ofTer.&toclc 
chicks  and  eggs  from  the  almve  mentioned  breeds  at  sacrifice 
prices.  EASTERN  8110KB  NUKSEIUES,  Benton,  Md 

Perfection”  Barred  Rocks  (Ringlets) 

r__.„  Our  cockerel-mating  pens  are  headed  by  1st, 
2d  and  3d  prize  winners  and  some  of  the  fe¬ 
males  are  “  Ringlets.”  direct.  The  pullet-mating 
pons  contain  females  that  won  Ist,  2d,  3d  and  4th 
and  are  mated  to  males  that  will  produce  prize-win¬ 
ners.  Either  mating.  85  per  setting;  3  settings, 
812.  Writs  for  price-list  of  utility  eggs  and  baby 
cliieks.  A  few  pullets  weighing  about  7  Ihs.,  82.50 
each.  I)r.  Geo.  T.  Hayman,  Box  20.  Doylestowii,  Pa. 

Barred  Rocks-Eggs  ^e/ioo 

Day-Old  Chicks.  112  per  100.  COCKERELS.  $5  each. 
A.  C.  Jones,  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown,  Del. 

FROM  MY  IMPERIAL 
KINGLET  BARKED  KOCKS 
Thompson’s  Strain  direct.  At  honest  prices.  Square 
deal  guaranteed.  I.  H.  Kacorn,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

SUCCESS  STRAIN  of  Barred  Plymontk  Rock*  Hare  no  Equal 

Also  Youngs’  White  Leghorns.  Farm  raised,  strong, 
vigorous,  healthy  stock,  815  and  818  per  hundred. 
Write  for  free  catalog,  it  will  save  many  a  dollar 
for  any  poultry  raiser.  A  square  deal  guaranteed. 
SHADY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  I2-A.  Bolton.  Mass. 

WHITE  ROCKS  Tri  p*  T" 

state  tested  for  w.  diarrhea.  Bred  for 
Eggs.  Cockerels.  Hatciiing  Eggs.  Chicks. 
Cii-cular.  NOBSCOT  EGG  FARM,  Nobicat,  Mass. 


At 


8  72 

E  G  G  8 
From  one  hen 
in  4  years. 


TlCCmiV’C  SUPERIOR 

llrrANl  0  CHICKS  THAT  LIVE 

Silver  White  Partridge  and  Columbian  Wy- 
andottes,  S.  C.  Beds  and  KutT  Rocks,  Pekin 
and  Rouen  Eggs  and  Ducklings.  Catalog  free. 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  34,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

TRAPNESTED 

Splendid  eherry  to  mahogany  rich  glowing  red,  thor¬ 
oughbred,  hen  liatchcd,  tree  range,  open-front  colony 
house,  hardy  stock.  Seientiflcally  line  bred  away  from 
broodiness  and  for  heaviest  winter  laying,  on  a  strictly 
sanitary  plant.  Heaviest  laying  Keds  in  existence,  lay¬ 
ing  rates  211  to  279  eggs  FINE  BREEDING  COCK¬ 
ERELS,  early  luitclied,  large,  liardy,  vigorous  breeders, 
great  stamina;  long  backs,  low  tails,  short  legs  well 
spread;  i>rilliant  rich  glowing  mahogany  red  and  out 
of  Irapnetted  hens.  BREEDING  HENS,  pullets,  mated 
trios  and  breeding  pens.  HATCHING  EGGS  from  mag¬ 
nificent,  large,  hardy,  glowing  red  rose  and  single  comb 
hens,  not  pullets,  mated  to  splendid,  largo,  vigorous, 
burning  red  males,  tbemselres  out  of  trapnested  hens. 
Fertile,  strong,  hatchable.  large,  unbleinlslied  eggs,  gath¬ 
ered  Iiourly,  shipped  daily,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
White  diarrhoea  absolutely  unknown. 

We  ship  all  over  U.  8.,  Canada,  South  America,  Cuba, 
and  abroad  as  far  as  Australia.  Courteous,  straighfor- 
ward  dealings.  Safe  delivery.  Satis.faction  guaranteed. 
FROM  A  CANADIAN  CUSTO.MER  (Who  bought  a  t35 
cockerel! 

Dear  Mr.  Vibkkt:— 

The  cockerel  arrivetl  and  I  thank  you  for  sending  such 
a  splendid  bird.  HE  IS  WHAT  I  AM  AFTER.  A  poultry 
judge  was  over  to  .see  biiii  :ind  pronounced  him  ONE  OF 
THE  BEST  RED  COCKERELS  IN  THIS  BART  OF  WEST¬ 
ERN  CANADA.  (Signed)  F.  S.  H.,  Alta,  Can. 

1917  mating  booklet  on  request. 

VIBERT  RED  FARM  Box  1.  WESTON.  N.  J. 


OAKLAND  FARMS 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Exclusively 

Early  breeding  cockerels,  pullets  and 

CAREFULLY  MATED  TRIOS  AND  PENS.  DAY-OLD 
CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGOS  NOW  ON  S.iLK 
All  from  Heavy-weight,  Healthy,  Vigorous,  Heavy 
Winter  Laying  Stock,  combining  Beauty  and  Utility.  The 
result  of  years  of  Careful  Selection  and  Mating  for  a 
combination  of  the  Four  Essentials  in  Reds — Vigor,  Egg- 
Laying  Ability,  Type  and  Color  and  of  having  been  Bred 
on  Free  Clover  Ranges  and  Ilousod  in  Oi>en  Front 
Houses  under  the  Most  Sanitary  Conditious.  One  of  the 
Best  I'Tocks  of  Reds  in  America. 

“Absolute  Satisfaction  Guaranteed." 
OAKLAND  FAKMS.  -t-  Oakland,  New  .lersey 


cLSsUtilityR.LReds 

Oliicks  and  h.atchine  eggs  from  two-year-old  birds. 
’’J'ompkins  and  Colonial  strains.  Chicks.  818  per 
100.  Eggs,  88  per  100.  Eggs  from  speeial  pen  of 
Vibert’s  S.  C.  Keds  (254  to  271-egg  strain)  85  per 
15.  Selected  breeding  stock,  85  to  87 .50  each. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

OVERBROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Marlborough.  N.  Y. 

MAHOGANY  STRAIN  REDS 

Single  combs  only.  For  years  I  have  selected  I'  all 
and  Winter  layers  for  brooders,  mated  to  rieh  Ma¬ 
hogany-colored  males.  Eggs  from  utility  matings, 
81.50  per  15;  84  per  50;  87  per  100. 

B.  duACKENBUSH,  Box  400,  Darien,  Conn. 

Vibert  trapnested  stock,  KOO  to  249-egg  strain.  Hatching 
egg.s,  *2  per  15;  47  per  100.  75%  fertility.  Cockerels,  45. 

ANNA  M.  JONES  -  Craryville,  N.  Y. 

Firiyq  fnrHaLrhinff  CHIX  from  Single  Comb 

Cgg3  Tornaicning  Rg^s.  single  Coml.  white 

Legliorng,  Write  Honey  wood  Farms,  Laurel,  Md. 

TRAP.NESTED  S.  C.  REDS 

Eggs  10  cents.  Cockerel*  and  chicks.  Cat.-ilogfree. 

A.  ALLAN,  Jr.  -  Newport,  K.  I. 

Austin’s  200-Egg  Strain  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Standard  bred,  liigli  record  stock,  red  to  tlie  skin. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  Chicks  cockerels.  Write  for  book¬ 
let  and  prices.  Austin's  Poultry  Fsmi,  Bo«  17,  Centra  Barber,  N.  H. 

S.C.  Rhode  IsUndReds '^rJYf';'ksho"?“; 

two  consecutive  years.  Higli-grade  utility  breeding 
stock,  also  eggs  for  liatohing.  Send  for  circular. 

MAFLECKOFT  FAKM.S,  Box  R,  Pawlins,N. Y, 

DCn  PUIPVC  THAT  LIVE.  818  PER  lOO 
nCU  uniUlVO  E.  y.  Edgerton,  Rockville,  Conn. 

“PATRICIAN”  200-Egg  S.C.  Reds 

are  line-bred  for  vigor,  color,  type,  fecun¬ 
dity.  Get  my  1917  Mating  List  and  I’edi- 
gree  Cards.  Hatching  eggs  (trapnested)  82. 
Bed-DeR  Poultry  Colony,  R.  1.  Owegro,  N.Y. 

Pullets  and  Cockerels  e'lt^LdRoJki^.whit^^ 

Wyandottes.  K.  I.  Keds,  Black  Minorca*  ami  Silver 
Campiues.  Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  R.  2,  Athens.  Pa. 

PUinVQ  ROCKS,  LEGHORNS.  AND  BROILER  CHICKS.  Send 
uniunu  for  Free  Booklet  before  placing  your  or<ler. 
Cyclone  Hatchery,  Box  B,  Richfield,  Pa. 


w 


HITE  I  EfiHORNS  hogan 

niic  Lcttnvnna  test_200  to  265  eggs. 

Largo  PREPOTENCY.  Stock,  Eggs,  and 
Chicks.  GRANVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Geneva,  Ohio 


Parklands  Poultry  Farm 

S.  C. WHITE  LEGHORNS— S.C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
Trapnested  and  bred  for  years  for  heavy  egg  produc¬ 
tion  andbe.'tuty.  All  our  breeding  pons  headed  by  son 
of  2.58  to  273  egghen.  Eggs,  82  and  83  per  15.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Send  oi-der  now  and  pay  when 
wanted.  PARKLANDS  PDULTRY  FARM,  Franklin  Park,  N.  J. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks— R.  1.  Reds 

EGGS  AND  CHIX 

A  few  PEIHGUEED  C0CKF;RKL8 
Every  BREEDER  has  been  CERTIFIED  FREE  OF 
WHITE  DIARRHOEA  by  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College 

EVERY  MALE  IS  THE  SON  OP  A  KNOWN  HIGH  PRODUCER 

PERRY  FARM,  Fred  H.  Cann,  Mgr.,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Rockland,  Mass. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


Well  hatched  chicks— stur¬ 
dy,  pure-bred  from  heavy 
laying  strains  of  Rocks, 
Reds  and  Leghorns,  etc. 
Easy  to  grow  early  broilers 
and  big  layers  from  Hillpot 
Chicks.  Prices  moderate. 

Get  our  FREE  BOOK 

W.  F.  HILLPOT 
Box  1.  Fregebtown,  N.  J. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Connecticut  Contest 


r’oliowing 
Ckiiiu.,  for  AVI' 
total  to  date : 


is  the  record  at  Storns 


Barred  Rocks. 


-N.  H... 
Ontario. 


Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn.  . 

Michigan  r.  Farm,  Mich. 

A.  B.  Hall,  f’onn . 

Jules  F.  Franeais,  I,.  I.  . 

Ilamriton  Institute,  Va.  . 

F;iirfields  I’oultry  Farms, 

Norfolk  Sfiecialty  F.-irms. 

Rodman  Schnff,  N.  II.  ... 

Rock  Rose  Farm,  N.  T.  . 

White  Bocks. 

Holliston  mil  P.  Farm.  Mass . 

Benjamin  U.  l.ow.  N.  IT . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Buff  Rocks. 

Koshaw  Farms,  Conn . 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn . 

White  Wyandottes. 

A.  L.  Mulloy,  Conn . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Coiiii . 

A.  L.  A" reeland.  X.  J . 

Grant  Buler  &  Sou,  P.a . 

Joseph  Moreau,  R.  I . 

Ohed  G.  Kiiiglit,  R.  I . 

Brayman  Farm,  N.  II . 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario  . 

Vine  Hill  Farm,  M:iss . 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens,  X.  Y . 

Everett  E.  AA’hcelcr,  Mass . 

.T.  E.  Watson.  Conn . 

Tom  Barron.  England  . 

Ifarry  Kendall.  N.  Y . 

Jay  II.  Ernissc,  N.  Y . 

Xybrook  Farm,  I,.  I . 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

IT.  P.  Cloyes  &  If.  R.  Sullivan.  Conn 

I>r.  N.  W,  Sauhorn,  Mass . 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Frank  E.  Turner,  Mass . 

Frank  E  Turner,  Mass . 

C.olonial  Farm,  X.  II . 

A.  B.  Brnndnge,  Conn . 

IlillvicAV  P.  Farm,  Vt.  (R.  O.)... 

Homer  P.  Derning,  Conn . 

(Jiarles  O.  I’olhenius,  N.  Y . 

Pcquot  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

.Siiringdale  Poultry  Farm,  ('oim.  . 

Laurel  Hill  Farm,  R.  I . 

George  W.  Harris,  Conn . 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Conn . 

A.  W.  Kumery,  N.  II . 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Conn . 

Allan’s  Hardtobeat  Reds,  K.  1.  .. 
GlenvlCAV  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.  . . . 

Fatherland  Farm,  Mass . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn . 

Royal  Farms,  Conn . 

Conyers  Farm,  (’ona . 

plnecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Wliite  Orpingtons. 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  I . 

Harry  Paxton,  N.  Y . 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Braeside  I'oultry  Farm,  I’a . 

Jay  H.  Ernisse,  N.  Y . 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

J.  O.  I.eFevre,  N.  Y . 

Bollwood  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.  . . . 
TA'm,  L.  Gilbert  Home,  Conn,  . . . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

r.  G.  Platt,  I’a . 

Koshaw  Farms,  Conn . 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Conn . 

Chas.  Heigl,  Ohio  . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

W'ill  Barron,  England  . . 

j.  Colllnson,  England  . 

Abel  Latham.  England  . 

Busbkill  Poultry  Farm,  Pu . 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y . 

Eglantine  Farm,  Md . 

Frank  R.  Hancock,  Vt . 

Margareta  P.  Farm,  Ohio  . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn.  . 

E.  A.  Ballard.  Pa . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn . 

N.  W.  Hendryx,  Conn . 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard.  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conn  . 

Hampton  Institute,  Va . -r. 

Toth  Bros.,  Coim . 

White  Leghorn  Cluh,  Ill . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  I’a . 

Geo.  A.  Stannnrd,  Kansas  . 

Jas.  F.  Harrington,  X.  J . 

H.  W.  Collingwood,  N.  J . 

Wludsweep  Farm,  Conn . 

WlndsAveep  Farm,  Conn . 

Vf.  J.  Cocking,  N.  J . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  X.  J . 

Dr.  E.  P.  Holmes.  Maine  . 

Hillview  Farm,  Mo . 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn . 

Hillside  Farm,  Conn . 

Silver  Campines. 

Eugene  Van  Wliy,  Conn . 

UncoAva  Campine  Y'ards,  Conn.  ... 


Totals 


Below  is 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

record  of  the  'Y'ineland,  N. 
J.,  egg-l.qying  contest  for  week  ending 
February  L’7  and  total  nuinber  of  eggs 
laid  to  date. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . . 

Otto  C.  Euhrs,  X.  J . 

C.  N.  Myers.  I’n . 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N.  J . 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J . 

George  0.  Ward,  Me . 

Woodside  Farm,  K.  I . 

Wliite  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Chester  P.  Dodge,  Mass . 

Holliston  Hill  Poultry  Farm.  Mass.. 

Edward  E.  Murray,  N.  Y . 

Victor  S.  Reichenbach,  Pa . 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J . 

WilburtUa  Poultry  I'anii,  N.  J . 

Columbian  Plymouth  Rocks 

Deptford  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

T.  J.  Enslin,  N.  J . 

J,  M.  Jones.  X.  J . 

White  Wyandottes. 

Thomas  Coates,  N.  J . . 

A.  H.  Faulkner,  N.  J . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

GahleAvood  I’oultry  Farm,  X.  J . 

Lusscroft  Farm,  N.  J . 

E.  C.  Moore,  N.  J . 

T.  H.  Matteson  &  Son,  R.  I . 

Sunuybrook  Farm,  N.  J . 

H.  S.  Tuthill,  N.  J . 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Lake  Farm,  R.  I . 

Suimybrook  Farm,  N.  J . . 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  X.  J . 
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I  Kerr's  Guaranteed 

a  BABY  CHICKS 


The  quality-value  standard  for 
years.  Better  than  ever  for  1917, 
but  still  sold  at  *‘before-the-war”  prices. 
Kerr’s  Chicks  are  big, husky  and  healthy, 
from  free-range  flocks  of  breeders  which 
are  selected  for  business  ability.  Will 
make  big  profits  for  you  this  season  when 
eggs  and  table  poultry  bring  high  prices. 

Beautifully  Illustrated 
Chick  Book  Free 

Write  for  it  now.  Learn  how  Kerr’s 
breeding  flocks  are  selected  and  managed. 
How  the  chicks  are  hatched  in  our  great 
incubators  which  hold  200,0(X)  eggs.  How 
packed  and  shippecl.  Read  the  liberal 
Kerr  Guarantee  Avhtch  protects  every 
buyer.  Study  the  practical  chapter  on 
chick  growing  which  tells  exactly  hoAV  to 
successfully  manage  chicks  from  shell  to 
maturity, 

TTk  »iail  the  big  book  immediately  upon 
receipt  of  your  request. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERY 

Box  U  Frenchtown,  New  Jersey 


White  Wyandottes  STRAIN" 

I  have  a  beautiful  lot  of  birds  this  season  of  this 
World's  Famous  Standard  bred  Utility  Strain,  and 
can  supply  Egg*  for  hatching  at  $2  per  15,  $4.50  per 
50,  $8  per  100.  $7  per  100  in  lot*  of  500  or  more.  With 
every  order  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  satisfaction. 
E.  B.  UNDERHILL,  “Old  Orchsrd  Fami,”  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


Hatching  EGGS  90%  Fertile 

from  White  Wyandolle,  tAvo-yenr-olds,  records  in 
trspnest  202-to  217  eggs  pullet  year,  $3.00  per  setting. 

nirigs,  Americtiii  birds,  $2.00  per 


From  i.'OO-egg  year! 
setting,  S-A.OO  per  46  eggs. 

LUSSCROFT  FARM 


Cockerels  $4  "and  '$6. 

SUSSEX,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHIX-HATCHING  EGGS-BREEDERS 

White  Wyendett**,  R.  I.  Red*,  Btrred  Reeks,  I.ight  and  Dark  Brah¬ 
mas,  S.  C.  AAT.  and  B.  Leghorns.  Utility  and  show  quality. 
Light  Brahma  cookereie,  42.50  each.  Catalogue  free.  ' 

Kiverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  165.  Riverdole,  N.  J 

HITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKEREL.8.  Mar- 
tin’s  “Regals.”  Vigorous,  farm-ruisod.  Select¬ 
ed,  $3  and  $4.  L,  O,  Quigley,  R.  D.  67,  Goshen,  N.Y. 

White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

chick*.  Middlebreok  Poultry  Fsrm,  MitsMarion  I.Moore.Hsmburg.NeY. 

ERR <5  from  best  20  varietie.s  thoroughbred  poultry. 
CUUO  50-83;  100-85.50.  Good  stock 

Catalogue  free.  H.  K.  Mohr,  Quakertowu,  Pa. 

Looia  CHECKS  $8  a  100  up 

Lire  delivery  guamnteed.  Odds  and 
Ends  48  a  100.  Leghorns  49.50  a  100.  Barred  Rocks  411  a 
100.  AVhite  Rocks,  White  AA''ynndotte8,  Ancouas,  Black 
Mlnoroos,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Light  Brahmas  M2  a  100. 
Reds  411.60  a  100.  AA'hite  Orpingtons  416  a  100.  Black  Or¬ 
pingtons,  Campines,  Buttercups  420  a  100.  Exhibition 
grades  in  any  of  the  above  430  a  100.  Eggs  47  a  100  up. 
ISreeders  426  a  dozen.  Cockerels  43.  10-days-old  chicks. 
Pound  cliicks.  Catalogue  Free.  Stamps  a'ppreciated. 

NABOB  HATCHERIES  -  GAMBIER,  OHIO 

TheLenoxStrain  of  White  Wyandottes 

tlon  and  standard  requirements.  Eggs,  42  per  15;  410  per 
hundred.  OLD  KWCK  FAKH,  Lenox  Dale^  Mass. 

AUSTRALIA-NEW  ZEALAND-ENGLAND’S 

Greatest  Laying  Strains.  S.  C,  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS, Thoroughly  Acclimated  and  Americanized 
(imported  before  the  war  began).  EGOandCHICK 
lircular  and  _Precise_ Catalog  (Utility  Pacts)  sent 

- . IROS.  Box 


Free.  OLD  HICKODY  LEGNORN  VAR 


2,Altoona,  Pa. 


Choice  Selected  Cockerels  K^sLon^lnd 

healthy.  $2  to  $3.  J.  M.  CASE,  Gllboa,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  yiihiteLoghorns  ‘‘'■® 


SunshinO Strain  c  o  M  B  Iinitei.qgnuiiia  pieagg. 
Twelve  hundred  breeders.  Records  up  to  2^.  2,50() 
chicks  every  week.  M’rite  for  circular.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Suushiue  Poultry  Farm,  Ridgely,  Md. 

Clngle  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Barron  Strain- 
^  Eggs  for  liatching.  Pens  contain  certified  breed, 
•ra.  Stock  for  sale.  M.  J.  QUACKENBUSH,  Nutley,  N.  J. 


PUREBRED 

Wo  IMPOKTEO  direct 


TO  M 

BARRON]  I . #1  per  16 

LEGHORNS  I  f  - •••  86  per  100 


Mapiedale 
Egg  Farm 
Erin.  N.Y. 


150  S.C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets  g’aTWn*; 

Lakeview  Poultry  Farm,  Box  35,  R.  F.  0.  No.  2,  Peektfcill,  N.Y. 


CHICKS  AND  EGGS 

Circular 


BLUE  RIBBON  WINNERS. 
Get  started  right. 
E.  R.  HUMMER  i  CO..  R.  0.  A,  Frenchtown.  N.  J 


)RIZE  WINNING  S.  C.WHITB  LEGHORN  COCK¬ 
ERELS.  $1.50  each  up.  J.  D.Shelmidine.Lorrain.N.Y 

rOR  SALE— BEAUTIFUL  W  hite  Holland  Gobblers. 
Price.  $8  ami  $10.  Mrs.  Geo.  Davidson,  Annapolis,  Md 


M 


OTTIiKD  A.K  CONA8*  Blue-Bell  strain.  Baby  chicks 
and  hatching'  egga.  GliO*  K.  KOWUlSIly  Koperaooei  M.V. 


Buff  Orpington  DUCKS  kunni^s 

Prolific  layers.  Pure  white  eggs  of  excellent  flavor. 
S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTDN  CHICKENS.  Winter  layers.  Eggs 
for  hatching.  Mrs.  F.  E.  Martin,  Wrenhome,  Hatfield,  Penn 

White  Orpington  Eggs.  Chicks  and  Cockerels 

Stevens  Reliable  Yards,  Culver  Road,  LYONS,  N.  Y. 

ChamplonHeavyweightDarkCornish  biood^'v^llftg 

formating  list.  E.  R.  SCOTT,  IlausviUe,  N.Y. 

PEKIN  AND  BPFP  ORPIN G'lilN  OPCK8  AN* 
OK AKE8.  Beasoirahle.  Write  GEO.WILUAMSON.Fhndera.N.  J- 

TASSELS,  OOMINIQUE8.  Cheap 
rllUanieiYIUTIS.  JimCoxnkks,  40Gbke.v,  SIilforp.Mass. 

BUFF  ROCK  COCKERELS.  FIELD,  Somers.  Ct 

WANTED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 

rouittywantea  and  r.  i.  red  hens 

One  year  old.  Give  price  and  quantity  to 
W.  STRANG  -  Springs  P.  O..  L.  I . 

^->1 U  I  IT  O  EGGS,  POUND  PULLETS 
n  I V/  IVO  and  BREEDING  STOCK 
All  leading  varieties.  Order  now.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 
Wolf-Huber  Hatchery  Co.,  Box  E,  Gibsonburg,  Ohio 

BUFF  COCHIN  BANTAM  HENS.  Stam 
nanTcu  price,  etc.,  to  W.  Strang,  Springs  P.  O.,  L.  I- 

I  ’ktIiI  Rrahmne  ONLY,  Fifteenth  year.  Cockerels, 
Llgnt  DranmaS  $2.50.  Eggs  for  hatching.  15,  $1.50; 
50.  $4 ;  100,  $7.50,  Haystach  Mountain  farm,  Nurfulk,  Conn. 
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Buff  Wyandotte s, 

Clark  &  Howland,  Vt . 

W.  P.  Lalng,  N.  J . 

Mrs.  C,  B.  Elliott.  N  J . 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  J . 

H.  W.  Collingwood,  N.  J . 

Thomas  W.  Pawson,  Pa . 

Ktion  Poultry  Farm,  N,  J . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Miss  Adeline  S.  Macintosh,  N.  J _ 

T'nderhill  Bros..  N.  J . . 

tVoodland  Poultry  Yard,  Pa . 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

.Vvalon  Farms,  Conn . . 

K.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

tVlll  Barron,  England  . 

Helle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  J . 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Corerlawn  Farm,  N.  J . 

tv.  J.  Cocking,  N.  J . 

Jos.  H.  Cohen,  N.  J . 

J.  S;  Cray  &  Son,  N.  J.  . . 

Chas.  Daval,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

I. .  S.  &  N.  ti.  Depue,  N.  J . 

R.  F.  &  R.  A.  Earle,  N.  J . 

Harry  G.  Gardiner,  N.  J . 

C.  S.  Greene,  N.  J . 

Airedale  Farm,  Conn . 

P.  Frank  Grunzlg,  N.  J . 

Henry  B.  Heine.  N.  J . 

Richard  Heine,  N.  J . 

Heigl’s  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn . 

Ilillview  Farm,  Mo . 

Holllston  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mass.. 

Hugh  J.  Hoehn,  N.  Y . 

James  F.  Harrington,  N.  j . 

,Tohn  R.  Lauder,  N.  J . 

I. aywell  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J . 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

H.  H.  M.vers,  N.  J . 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Oakland  Farm,  N.  J . 

Miss  Anna  C.  Parry,  Pa . 

P.  G.  Platt.  Pa . 

Blrerslde  Egg  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Joseph  H,  Ralston,  N.  J . 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

Sloan’s  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Idnehurst  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

Herman  F.  Sonder,  N.  J . 

A.  E.  Spear,  N.  J . 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J . 

Tenacre  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Tom's  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Training  School,  N.  J . 

J.  Percy  Van  Eandt,  N.  J . 

Shurts  &  Voegtlen,  N.  J . 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  J . 

White  House  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J _ 

W.  K.  Wixson,  Pa . 

Willanna  Farm,  N.  J . 

Woodland  Farms,  N.  J . 

S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns. 

H.  G.  Richardson,  N.  J . 

Homy  Singer,  N.  J . 

Monmouth  Farms,  N.  J . 

S.  C.  Black  Leghorns. 

A.  R.  Hampton,  N.  J . 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J . 

Sunny  Acres,  N.  J . 
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Leghorn-Wyandotte  Cross 

It  iiiiiy  interest  O.  A.  II..  Long  Island, 
luigo  2<!2,  to  hear  iny  results  from  thi.s 
(TOSS.  I  have  bred  the  White  Wyandotte 
for  over  15  years,  dipped  into  Brown  Leg¬ 
horn,  three  settings  once,  only  to  sell  the 
■‘.0  odd  hens  off  the  second  year.  Later,  I 
got  four  settings  of  White  Leghorn  eggs, 
crossed  these  pullets  with  my  White  Wy¬ 
andotte  cocks.  Result  was  smaller  fowls ; 
not  a  bit  of  success  in  getting  more  eggs. 
The  fowls  were  inclined  to  be  vicious,  at¬ 
tacking  duckl.ngs,  picking  eyes  of  hatch¬ 
ing  chicks  and  spoiling  my  flock,  so  they 
had  to  go. 

.Market  buyers  do  not  like  to  buy  the 
la'ghorns,  especially  brown  ones.  My 
suggestion  is  to  get  the  breed  meeting 
your  tastes  and  requirements  and  keep  it 
intact,  getting  new  cockerels  of  the  best 
type  each  year  or  two  at  farthest.  My 
birds  beat  the  record  of  all  the  other 
breeds  kept  in  an  experience  of  40  years, 
with  the  Plymouth  Rock,  Light  Brahma, 
Buff  Cochins,  Downeys,  Langshans  and 
l.eghorns;  They  laid  alarmingly  well 
until  in  August  last  year,  tapering  off  by 
degrees,  and  in  November  a  feW  days  no 
eggs,  but  began  the  latter  part  of  the 
month,  and  were  promising  when  I  had  to 
go  to  York  State  to  see  to  the  sick,  for 
live  weeks.  The  poor  things  just  could 
not  lay,  with  the  care  they  had.  I  cleaned 
their  scratching  shed,  began  using  the 
great  sacks  of  forest  leaves  I  bagged  be¬ 
fore  my  leave  of  absence,  fed  refuse  apples 
and  what  few  potato  parings  we  have,  and 
Avith  only  a  wheat  ration  and  access  to 
beef  scrap  they  “came  to  the  scratch”  with 
merry  song  and  eggs,  which  have  brought 
from  40  to  50c  per  dozen.  I  received  them 
January  1  and  it  was  not  long  ere  I  got 
18  to  20  eggs  daily  from  a  flock  of  10 
.vearliugs,  4,8  pullets. 

I  keep  them  up  in  snowy  weather, 
which  has  obtained  most  of  the  time ; 
have  scratching  shed  (and  nests)  8x12 
vestibule  entry  and  leaf  storage  5x8 ; 
roosting  room,  12x8,  and  a  large  pigpen, 
after  butchering,  w-hich  is  attached,  for 
them  to  rustle  in.  Exercise  is  essential. 
Even  the  potato  peelings  were  thrown 
out  while  I  was  away,  but  the  feed  hop¬ 
pers  kept  full,  and  no  litter. 

Ohio.  MRS.  HARRIET  E.  SHEEHAN. 


Poor  Laying 


I  started  in  the  hen  business  last  year 
with  50  very  good  R.  I.  Red  yearlings. 
Ihey  laid  well  all  Smmer;  bought  75 
more  yearlings  October  15.  They  laid 
perhaps  15  for  a  few  weeks  and  both  lots 
started  molting,  and  we  have  got  18  or 


20  from  both  lots  all  Winter,  ITow  long 
does  it  take  after  starting  to  molt  before 
they  get  to  laying  in  good  shape?  I  gave 
wheat  .and  oats  till  wheat  got  so  high  and 
thought  1  used  enough  oats  in  mash. 
Next  house  they  h.ave  85  juillets,  05  old 
hens,  and  they  get  three  and  .814  dozen 
eggs  a  day;  give  stock  feed,  no“scraps. 
Lots  of  corn  and  barley.  I  do  not  think 
they  feed  as  generously  as  I.  Perhaps 
you  can  help  me  in  the  case.  D.  w.  m. 

New  Hampshire. 

You  are  evidently  feeding  your  hens 
well  and  giving  them  good  care.  Old 
hens  will  not  give  as  good  a  AVintei*  egg 
production  as  pullets,  and  it  is  not 
strange  that  your  neighor’s  flock  excels 
.vours  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Y'our 
hens  should_  begin  laying  again  after  their 
molt  early  in  the  new  year,  and  increase 
gradually  until  in  full  production  in  the 
bpring,  and  should,  of  cour,se,  lay  well 
through  the  Summer.  It  is  a  question 
whether  it  will  pay  you  to  keep  the  old 
fowls  over  another  year,  and  I  would  sug- 
gest  replaci.ug  them  as  far  as  possible 
with  pullets  raised  this  Summer,  m.  b.  d. 
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EVERY  OUNCE  A  FOOD 

Start  your  cliicks  right  by  feeding 
correctly.  The  “Tioga  Sys¬ 
tem”  Avill  develop  your  flocks 
in  the  proper  way. 

,  FOR  CHICKS:  Tioga  Chick 
Feed  with  Tioga  Growing 
Mash  will  furnish  the  neces-  . 

sary  heat,  energy  and  nutri-  -j 

tive  elements  for  vigorous  L* 

^  development 


FOR  BIRDS  FOUR 
WEEKS  OLD 

Tioga  Growing  Feed.  Takes 
the  place  of  Chick  Feed 
with  Growing  Mash 
continued. 

.:  • 


FOR  LAVING  HENS 

Tioga  Laying  Food.  It’s  scien 
tifically  balanced,  and  the  blend 
insures  maximum  egg-produc¬ 
tion.  The  food  that  keeps 
birds  healthy  and  vigor¬ 
ous.  Should  be  fed  witli 
Tioga  Poultry  Grain. 


All  Tioga  Feetia  Are  Guaranteed. 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

FREE — Tioga  literature  describes  products 
and  tells  correct  way  to  raise  poultry.  Also 

get  pamphlet  OU  TlOQA  DAIRY  FEEDS. 

CONSULT  OUR  FEED  EXPERT  ON 
YOUR  FEED  PROBLEMS 

TIOGA  MILL  &  ELEVATOR  CO. 

Department  B  Waverly,  N.  Y. 


Buys 

^3  140-Egg  Size 

World’s  Champion 

Belle  City  Incubator 

The  Prize  Winning  World’s  Champion  Model 
with  Fibre  Board,  Double- walled  Construc¬ 
tion — Hot  water — Copper  Tank — Thermometer 
Holder-Deep  Nurs¬ 
ery — Self-regulating 
— same  as  used  by 
Uncle  Sam  and 
America’s  most  suc¬ 
cessful  Poultry  Rais¬ 
ers — that  has  led  the 
field  for  over  ten 
years.  Over  524,000 
satisfied  users  — 

When  ordered  with 


Freight  Prepaid 


,  1  Ship  Quick  from 
Buffalo*  MinneapollsJ 
Kansas  City  or 
-  -  Ractne 

my  $4.85  Double-walled — Hot-watcr — Roomy 
140-chick  Brooder — Both  cosDohly  $12.50. 

East  of  Rockies 

Allowed  that  far 
to  points  beyond 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed — Handiest  ma- 
chines,  sure  to  please — and  you  can  sliare  in  my 

$1000  Cash  Prizes 

Conditions  easy  to  get  biggest  prize. 

Start  eartv’-order  now.  With  this  wonderful 
hatching  outfit  and  my  complete  guide  book  for 
Bottinir  up  and  operatincr*  you  are  sure  of  success. 
And  with  It  comes  my  Big  Catalog.  ‘‘Hatching 
F«cts'%  or  I  will  send  this  book  Free  for  the 
askiniirq  Write  me  today.  Jltn  Rohao,  Pres. 

BelleCit^IncabatoKoj^oj^^ 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  ofid  a  ‘'square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Chicken  Money 


1917  is  SToIni;  to  be  the  biggest 
year  known  lor  poultry  raisers. 

Start  right— Get  the  Cyphers 
Book’— A  mine  of  inforination 
which  shows  the  way.  Write  . 
for  free  copy.  /  *2?  • 

Cypher.  Incubator  Co. 

Dept.  38  BuHalo.  N.  ■■ 


EGGS  for  Hatching 

CLASS  A  SELECTED  R.  1.  REDS  AND  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

JI;ihoeaiiy  Colored  Birds,  bred  for  l.qyina.  Lady 
Baron  308-eees,  and  Wyckoff  and  Cornell  SlO-egg 
Leghorns.  All  well  formed,  strong,  free-from-dis- 
ease  birds.  Range  raised.  Inspection  invited. 
Relle-Ellcn  StockFarm,  J.L. Hamilton, Mgr.,  Sussex,  N.J. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Barron  and  Danish  Strains  crossed.  Hatching  eggs. 
$6  per  100.  PHILIP  DAWSON,  R.  No.  3.  Alexandria,  Virginia 


Barron  Leghorn  Eggs 

to  cockerels  with  records  <h  22.’» 


I>.  J.  MINAKO 


FOR  HATCHING.  He.avy 
laying  strain  mated 
‘  to  240.  *6  per  100 
-  Koute  4,  Highland,  N.  Y‘ 


S.  C.  BLACK  MINORCAS 

Eggsfor  hatching, !S5— 100;  !#1— 15.  Excellent  stock. 

G.  C.  MILLER  .  K.  No.  I,  Oxford,  N.J. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

per  50.  L.  A.  COOK,  Wakefield,  llliode  Island 

SingleComb  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS bird” 

Best  in  utility  and  exhibition.  Eggs  and  chicks. 
Send  for  mating  list.  A.  E.  ADAMS,  Stony  Creek,  N.  Y. 

'White  Holland  Turkeys 

Pure  Bred,  Large,  Vigorous  May  and  June  batobed  birds. 
Old  hens,  fourteen  to  eighteen  pounds,  si.x  to  ten  dollars. 
Young  hens,  ten  to  eighteen  pounds,  live  to  ten  dollars. 
Young  toms,  sixteen  to  twenty-eight  pounds,  seven  to 
fifteen  dollars.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H,  W.  Anderson  -  Stewartstown,  Pa. 

GiantBronzeTurkeyEggs  ^^^.^ed  ami  vviufe  K 

Kggs,#lperl5.  Sliropshiro Sheep.  H.  J.Vin  Dyke.Gallytliura.Pf. 

and  some  grade 

,  -  FLEMISH  GIANT 

DOES  for  sale.  L.  D.  Hardy,  Wellington,  Ohio 

HATCHING  FRG.S  f'oui  Leghorns  that  are  layers 
nAlunlllU  COUo  Barron  Strain  Imported  Direct. 
Circular.  W.  E.  Atkinson,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Columbian  Wyandottes 

BARRON’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

I  import  direct;  males,  dams,  272  to  278  eggs;  cock¬ 
erels  for  sale  from  hens  with  255  to  268-egg  records. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  E.  E.  Lewis,  Apalachin,  N.Y. 

Tom  Barron  White  Wyandottes  Siye‘e':”^-t  ..“If  y 

cockerels, $2  ami $3.  Hatcliingeegs,$7aiid$8..50  period. 
$1  and  $1.50  per  13.  Parkside  Poultry  Farm.  Meriden,  Conn. 


BUTTERCUPS 

THE  PREMIER  EGG  PRODUCERS 

Give  twice  as  much  profit  as 
the  best  Leghorns  and  are  belt  ev 
in  every  way.  Not  an  experi¬ 
ment— their  value  has  been  fully 
proved  during  the  past  thirteen 
years.  Description,  full  details 
and  prices  mailed  free. 

CLOVER  HILL  FARM,  Box  K,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 

BUTTERCUPS  H  ilg:  *l:?g 

Also  Bari'ed  Rocks  and  White  Leghorns.  Booklet 
free.  Hrookside  Poultry  Earm,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

BARRON  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 


trade  mark 


Vineland 
Pen  66 


REAL  KKEEOERB  OF  VALLE 
Same  pedigree  as  our  contest  birds.  JIarch 
hatched.  tS—fS.  Booking  orders  for  EBGS 
and  CHIX  from  our  heavy-laying  trap- 
nested  stock.  Foundation  blood  for 
Poultrymen  our  Specialty. 

LAYWELL  POULTRY  FARM.  PlainviHe,  Conn. 


Lansing’8  Laying  Leghorns 

Farmers'  Foundation  Flock.«.  E.  0.  LANSING,  RamAia.  N.  T. 

25  R.  I.  Red  Cockerels 

Boston  express.  NEVYTON-PARKE  FARM,  Burlington.  Mass. 

LADY  BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

.SPECIAL.  Direct  Imported  English  trap-nested 
stock.  308-egg  record  pullet  year;  289-egg  reco i  d  sec¬ 
ond  year.  Hatching  eggs  now  ready,  and  HSU  per 
setting;  ST  and  #10  per  100,  according  to  record. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  P.  F.  Rafferty,  Morlbaro.MaBS. 


SILVER  CAMPINES 

Oul'  birds  were  not  r’lnite  prood  enougrb  to  win  at  the 
Garden,  allliough  they  have  swept  tTie  deck  at  smal¬ 
ler  shows.  Hut— at  the  New  Jersey  State  Fair  in 
Septf'tnber,  in  hot  competition  their  egr)?s  won  1st 
nml  -Jiid  on  Campines,  Special  for  Best-White,  Spe¬ 
cial  for  Best  on  Exliibition.  They  deliver  the  troods 
for  a  fancy  egg  trade  the  year  round.  Try  them 
$2  .  .  15  $3.50  .  .  30  $4.50  .  .  45 

The  McPherson  farms  millincton.  n.  j. 


Chicks-BABY-Chicks 

WHY  not  purchase  from  an  old  breeder  of  stand 
mgl  You  profit  by  his  years, of  experiem'c.  VVe 
have  spared  no  expense  to  perfect  our  strain  of  >>. 
t  •  lilte  LeKhoniN.  We  have  no  other  hi  eeil. 

We  guarantee  Chicks  and  Eggs  for  Hatching  to  he 
trom  our  own  breeders.  Also  safe  delivery  and  a 
satisfied  customer.  Send  us  your  order.  Booklet  free. 

Spring  Water  Poultry  Farm 
Stockton,  New  Jersey 


DO  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


We  have  many  able-bodied  young 
men,  both  with  and  witliout  farm¬ 
ing  experience,  who  wish  to  work 
on  farms.  If  you  need  a  good, 
steady  sober  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthrop¬ 
ic  organization  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Avenue  New  York  City 


$3,900  Will  Buy  65-Acre  Farm 


near  R.ailroad  Sta¬ 
tion.  Good  build¬ 
ings;  fine  stream;  near  Trenton  and  Philadelphia 
markets;  to  close  an  estate.  HORACE  C.  REEDER,  Ngwlown  Pi 


Porlilo  Parmo  beautiful  I’erkiomen  Valley 
ret  tile  rdl  lllo  dolphia.  Catalog.  W.  STEVENS 


near  I’liila- 

Perkaiie,  Pa. 


F.  P.  C.  CHICK  MANNA 


The  Original.  First  Offered.  Special  Prepared  First  10-Day  Baby  Chick  Food 
Starts  Chicks^,  Turkeys,  Pheas^ts  Right  and  Brings  Them  Thru  the  Most  Critical 
reiiod  Healthy  and  Vigorous.  Prevents  bowel  trouble  and  prepares  them  for  thriving  on 
ordinary  fe^  Differs  horn  other  chick  feeds.  Comparison  sample  FREE.  Wonderful 
results  past  32  years.  They  not  only  like  it  but  thrive  wonderfully  on  it.”-M.  K.  Boyer. 
Satisfaction  or  money  back.  Booklet— “Three  Vital  Points  to  Success,”  Free, 
your  dealer.  F.  P,  CASSEL  &  SON,  A-3  Main  St.,  lansdale.  Pa. 


Wisconsin  Wins  In  Bi^  Hatching 


I  Why  Pay  More 

I  For  only  $10  you  can 
get  these  two  prize 
winning  machines, 

delivered,  freight  paid 
east  of  the  Rockies. 
You  take  no  risk  — 
mon»y  back  If  not 
utianed.  You  can  order 
direct  from  this  ad.  Ask 
the  publisher  about  os. 


180  Egg  Incubator  and180  1075 
Chick  Brooder  both  for  only  I  £ 
Wisconsins  have  hot  water 


Contests 


Wisconsin  Incubators  have  M 
long  proved  their  wonderful  _ 
hatching  qualities  Compel-  " 
ing  with  every  make  known,  ■ 
they  won  in  the  five  big  an-  _ 
nual  National  Hatching  Con-  " 
tests.  Think  of  it.  Five  con-  ■ 
secutive  victories.  That  cer-  _ 
tainly  proves  you  can’t  make  • 
a  mistake.  Shipped  on  ■ 

30  Days’  FREEJTrial  ■ 

mopTey? 

BACK  ■ 
IF  NOT  2 
SATISFIED  ? 


_  10-YEAR  ■ 

heat,  double  walls,  air  space  between  Jouble  “  GUARANTEE  ■ 

I  glass  doors,  copper  tanks  and  boilers,  self  regulating.  Nursery  under  egg  tray.  Made  B 
of  finest,  select,  clear  CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD,  not  pine,  paper  or  other  flimsy  material.  Incubator  fin-  ■ 
ished  m  natural  color— not  painted  to  cover  up  cheap,  ^oddy  material.  Incubator  and  Brooder  b 
shipped  complete  with  thermometers,  egg  tester,  lamps,  everything  but  the  oil.  This  is  the  best  ■ 
outfit  you  can  buy.  If  you  don’t  find  it  satisfactory  after  30  days'  trial,  send  it  back,  ‘  Don’t  ■ 

catalog,  fully  describing  this  prize  winning  outfit.  WRITE  — 
PUK  II  lUDAY.  You  can’t  make  a  mistake  m  buying  a  Wisconsin.  On  the  market  15  years  " 

WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  Box  96  Racine,  Wis.  ■ 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  am  piiclosing  a  $10  Myrirk  building 
certififatp  which  I  hold,  as  you  will  note, 
from  lOOS.  I  never  r('c-<'iv(‘d  any  interest, 
except  Kuhscrii)tioii  to  Farm  and  Home, 
and  now  desire  to  withdraw  princii)al  and 
any  interest  due,  and  hereby  turn  the 
matter  f)ver  to  you  for  collection.  _  I 
would  like  to  make  that  $750,000  suit  a 
little  more  interesting.  J.  K  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

Thi.s  certificate  was  bought  at  the  time 
of  the  con.struction  of  the  much-adver¬ 
tised  Myrick  building.  If,  however.  J.  K, 
S.  supposed  that  this  building  cci-tificate 
formed  any  lien  on  the  building  itself  as 
security,  be  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  the  Phelps  Publishing  Company  does 
not  now  own  the  building.  It  has  l>een 
sold  to  a  holding  trust  company  for  the 
purpose  of  iiK  reusing  the  mortgage  on  it. 
On  the  back  of  the  certificate  we  find  the 
following  provisions  as  the  last  of  .seven 
great  benefits  that  .1.  K.  S.  was  to  receive 
for  the  use  of  his  money : 

“FINANCIAL  RIGHTS— As  a  Co-oper¬ 
ator,  owner  shall  be  entitled,  so  long  as 
this  certificate  is  outstanding,  to  receive 
by  mail  free  of  cost,  private  information 
in  reply  to  occasional  inquiries  about  in¬ 
vestments,  crop  prospects,  or  market 
prices,  where  and  when  to  buy  or  sell, 
etc.  Owner  shall  also  be  entitled  to  i)ar- 
ticipate  upon  favorable  terms  in  any 
fuinre  financial  operations  of  Phelps 
Publishing  Company  that  it  thinks  will 
be  to  owner’s  advantage.” 

Holders  of  stock  issued  by  this  finan¬ 
cial  expert  are  now  advertising  the  certi^ 
ficates  in  Springfield,  Mas?..  ])apers,  and 
are  willing  to  take  50%  on  the  dollar. 
They  i)aid  20%  above  face  value  for 
them.  Query,  how  much  was  the  seventh 
bt'nefit  worth  to  the  investor? 

We  have  made  a  demand  on  ]Mr.  ^lyrick 
for  the  return  of  this  $10,  with  the  in¬ 
terest,  and  we  expect  to  get  it.  If  a  build¬ 
ing  certificate  without  a  building  is  .not  a 
fake,  what  is  a  building  certificate,  and 
what  is  a  fake? 

Allow  me  to  add  a  few  words  to  your 
remarks  in  “Ihiblisher’s  Desk”  of  Jan.  27, 
regarding  the  London  Veterinary  Corres¬ 
pondence  Mchool,  of  London,  Ontario, 
Canada.  A  neighbor  here  was  persuaded 
by  much  oorrespondence  to  send  $45  to 
this  ‘‘school”  for  their  course  of  study. 
He  received  (several  sheets  of  typew’ritten 
(printed)  instructions  and  other  matter; 
also  a  book  on  veterinary  science  priced 
at  $4,  worth  as  a  book  not  over  half 
that.  In  fact,  a  standard  veterinary 
book  would  be  of  more  value  to  anyone, 
and  it  would  not  have  the  “correspond¬ 
ence”  attached  thereto.  The  correspond¬ 
ence  was  guff,  pure  and  simple.  In  due 
time  the  would-be  D,  V.  S.  took  his  ex¬ 
amination — answered  (piestions  sent  by 
mail — and  later  I'eceived  his  diploma, 
which  latter  was,  of  cour.se,  rejected  by 
the  State  Examiners.  Chagrin  and  dis¬ 
appointment  awaited  him  unbeknown, 
and  the  $45  was  over  the  “line” — in  Can¬ 
ada.  Moral.  Keep  your  money  at  home, 
or  go  with  it  to  a  good  college,  where 
knowledge  and  credentials  are  obtained. 

I  heartily  agree  with  you  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  3'ou  take  regarding  correspondence 
courses  in  general.  The  so-called  schools 
offering  such  courses  studiously  play  to 
the  vanity  of  the  individuals  reading 
their  advertisements  or  literature;  and'  In 
the  face  of  this  literature  the  individ¬ 
uals  themselves  ill  consider  their  own 
natural  gifts  or  ability  to  do  this  or 
that,  the  while  entertaining  the  idea  that 
they  can  be  foremen,  managers,  etc.,  etc. 
What  a  world  of  work  would  be  done  if 
all  men  were  foremen,  or  sat  in  a  revolv¬ 
ing  chair  at  a  roll-top  desk !  The  writer 
would  not,  how'ever,  lead  one  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  he  discourages  advancement 
or  high  position;  the  rathe-,  that  ad¬ 
vancement  usually  looms  ahead  of  him, 
who,  by  demonstrating  ability,  applica¬ 
tion  and  efficiency,  deserves  the  promo¬ 
tion.  J.  o.  P. 

Washington. 

The  above  letter  reveals  the  experience 
of  a  young  man  ambitious  to  become  a 
veterinarian  by  the  correspondence 
course  route.  The  letter  also  contains  a 
lot  of  good  sound  logic  on  correspond¬ 
ence  courses  in  general. 

Could  you  collect  the  enclosed  account 
for  me  from  Timothy  Hayes,  2687  Am¬ 
sterdam  avenue.  New  York?  This  man  is 
a  grocer,  and  I  have  shipped  him  egg.s 
for  some  time  past.  He  has  always  paid 
until  the  last  shipment.  I  have  written 
him  several  times,  but  he  does  not  pay 
any  attention.  F.  E.  P. 

New  York. 

This  is  the  method  employed  by  some 
firms  and  individuals ;  they  pay  for  a  few 
cases  of  eggs,  or  shipments  of  produce, 
just  enough  to  stimulate  confidence,  and 
after  getting  two  or  three  without  mak¬ 
ing  payments,  they  disappear  and  the 
farmer  has  lost  his  money. 


Can  you  tell  me  whether  l.ee  Todd, 
2()9^  N.  Sixth  St..  Richmond.  Va..  is  a 
reliable  agency?  I  had  been  thinking  of 
sending  there  to  get  a  farm  hand,  but 
have  a  friend  who  sent  there  for  a  girl 
and  advanced  $16  to  pay  fees  and  fare  to 
Norwich  about  a  month  ago,  and  has 
heard  nothing  from  him  since.  There  are 
some  here  who  came  all  right,  but  this 
one  does  not  Come,  an.l  I  dislike  sending 
that  amount  if  he  is  not  reliable.  J.  }5. 

Connecticut.  , 

We  do  not  consider  anyone  reliable  who 
solicits  jmur  trade  and  neglects  to  give 
you  the  value  of  j'our  money.  Mr.  Todd 
has  a  record  with  us  for  holding  remit¬ 
tances  .sent  him  and  neglecting  to  send  the 
help  requested,  and  in  many  ca.ses  he 
neglects  to  return  the  money.  We  have 
repoi  ts  to  this  effect  from  subscribers,  and 
year  after  year  have  referred  to  the  rec¬ 
ord  in  this  column.  Our  advice  is,  do 
not  send  Mr.  Lee  Todd  any  money  for 
help  or  anything  else. 

Do  j'ou  know  an.vthing  of  the  C.  Brown 
Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio?  They  have 
sold  me  a  few  of  their  New  Standard 
self-heating  irons,  and  I  cannot  get  them 
to  work.  Whenever  I  write  and  tell 
them  about  them  they  tell  me  I  should 
study  my  iron,  and  I  have  had  the  irons 
several  months  and  have  tried  again  and 
again  to  operate  them  and  have  not  been 
able  to  do  so  yet.  F.  A.  E. 

I’ennsylvania. 

We  can  get  no  satisfaction  from  these 
Cincinnati  venders  of  so-called  self-heat¬ 
ing  irons.  The  irons  sent  out  by  the 
Peerless  Co.,  of  same  city,  ai’e  also  a 
delusion  and  a  snare,  according  to  re¬ 
ports  received  from  subscribers.  When 
the  agents  of  these  concerns  come  around 
show  them  the  door — if  this  is  not  effec¬ 
tive  call  your  husband  and  have  the 
agent  forcibly  ejected. 

T^pon  my  inquiry  the  International 
Metal  &  Ferrotype  Co.,  2223  W.  12th 
St..  Chicago,  Ill.,  solicited  my  order  by 
mail  and  received  for  a  camera  and  a 
list  of  photographic  supplies  $42.20  from 
me.  The  camera  and  part  of  the  supplies 
which  they  sent  me  proved  to  be  worth¬ 
less  as  far  as  making  a  discernible  pic¬ 
ture  or  getting  the  service  they  repre¬ 
sented  it  to  give.  They  collected  C.  O.  D. 
by  express  for  supplies  omitted  from  the 
order  amounting  to  $5.95.  I  promptly 
notified  them  of  the  fact  on  Sept.  11,  and 
requested  a  return  of  this  amount  if 
they  did  not  send  the  goods  within  a 
week,  but  I  can’t  get  any  reply,  apology 
or  satisfaction  from  them.  I  believe  that 
I  have  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that 
they  committed  a  deliberate  fraud. 

New  York.  G.  F.  M. 

We  have  written  this  concern  half  a 
dozen  letters  without  receiving  any  re¬ 
sponse.  We  must,  therefore,  conclude 
that  they  are  willing  to  let  a  recoi'd  ot 
this  kind  stand,  and  in  this  view  of  their 
attitude  we  most  certainly  advise  against 
dealings  with  them.  We  cannot  find 
that  they  have  any  financial  standing 
that  would  warrant  dealings  with  them. 

In  the  beginning  of  August  some  one 
telephoned  me,  I  do  not  know  where  from, 
offering  to  send  me  some  samples  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  fruit  by  way  of  a  trial,  to  which  I 
agreed,  but  no  prices  were  mentioned, 
nor  quantities.  About  three  or  four  weeks 
afterward  I  received  one-half  box  of 
oranges,  one-half  box  of  grapefruit,  one 
box  lemons,  one  box  of  Casaba  inelom^ 
one  box  of  California  grapes  (about  15 
pounds).  Thei'e  were  no  particulars  given 
and  no  charges  to  be  paid,  and  we  began 
to  use  some  of  the  melons  and  oranges,  a 
few  lemons  and  grapes ;  of  the  latter  we 
could  only  use  about  five  pounds,  as  the 
rest  were  decayed.  The  total  value,  I 
reckon,  of  what  has  been  consumed  is 
worth  about  $4.  On  October  31  I  re¬ 
ceived  an  invoice  for  $.38  from  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Fruit  and  Produce  Co.,  809 
Washington  St.,  New  York.  If  you 
could  do  anything  to  help  me  get  this 
matter  adjusted  in  an  amicable  way  I 
should  be  very  glad  indeed.  E.  G. 

New  York. 

We  have  had  reports  from  other  sub- 
sci’ibers  of  this  peculiar  method  for  dis¬ 
posing  of  fruit  in  this  novel  way  at  fabu¬ 
lous  prices.  The  method  employed  by  the 
Metropolitan  Fruit  Co.  to  secure  the  con¬ 
sent  of  this  subscriber  to  send  some  “sam¬ 
ples”  of  fruit  and  then  ship  so  large  a 
quantity  merits  the  severest  condemna¬ 
tion.  Anyone  accepting  shipments  of 
fruit  in  this  way  and  making  use  of  it  of 
course  is  legally  obliged  to  pay  for  it, 
but  only  at  a  fair  and  reasonable  price. 
The  best  way  to  avoid  trouble  is  to  be- 
w'are  of  all  fake  agents  going  about  the 
country  seeking  whom  they  may  devour. 
Last  year  subscribers  reported  identical 
experiences  with  another  house — ^The  Em¬ 
pire  Fruit  and  Produce  Co.,  846  Sixth 
Ave.,  New  York.  If  this  is  a  new  way  of 
securing  orders,  shippers  will  want  to 
keep  these  records  in  mind. 
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Londes  Senior  Hiy 
Ctrrier.  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  handle 
1,500  pounds 
continuously 
and  safely. 


A  Combination 
that  Moves  Amazing 
Loads  in  Record  Time 


The  Louden  Senior  Hay  Carrier  is  the  strongest  swivel 
fork  carrier  made — simple  as  well  as  powerful.  Never 
fails  to  register  on  account  of  kinking  or  twisting  ropes. 

The  Louden  Balance  Grapple  Fork  handles  dry  clover, 
alfalfa  or  threshed  straw  as  perfectly  as  long,  heavy  tim¬ 
othy — holds  it  tight;  drops  it  clean,  and  spreads  it  well  in 
the  mow. 

The  Louden  Power  Hoist  is  easily  operated  by  one 
man  from  the  load.  Works  quickly  and  accurately. 
Available  for  any  heavy  lifting  on  the  farm. 

This  combiaation  cleans  up  a  1  Ig  load  of  hay  in  a 
few  minutes.  Efficient  and  dependable  even  in  inex¬ 
perienced  hands,  because  of  extreme  simplicity  and 
strong  construction. 

Illustrated  catalog — 224  pages — showing  full  line  of 
Louden  Hay  Tools  and  other  barn  equipments,  sent 
postpaid  on  request. 

Tbe  Louden  Machinery  Co., 

(.Ealabtished  1867) 

2606  Court  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 
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Londes 
Power  Hoift, 
may  beusedwithyteam, 
gasoline  or  electricity. 


The  Louden  Line  Includes 


Stalls  and  Stanchions 
Animal  Pens  of  all  kinds 
Litter  and  Feed  Carriers 
Spring  Balanced  Man« 
gers  and  Manger  Parti- 
tions 


Horse-Bam  Equipment 
Barn  and  Garage  Door 
Hangers 

Hay  Unloading  Tools 
Cupolas  and  'Ventilators 


‘Everything  for  the  Bam” 


GRIMM’S 


MAPLE  SYRUP 
EVAP  ORATORS 


Ask  for  catalogue  “B”  and 
atate  number  of  trees  you  tap. 
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AKE  the  SUPERIOR  MAPLE  SYRUP  and  SUGAR— QUICKER,  EASIER 
and  WITH  LESS  COST  than  is  possible  by  any  other  SYSTEM.  There  is 
money  in  your  MAPLE  TREES— GET  READY  NOW— Indications  me 
that  there  will  b.  a  BIG  SEASON.  Prices  for  PURE  MAPLE  PRODUCTS  are 
HIGHER- THE  DEMAND  INCREASING.  We  are  prepared  to  make  PROMPT 
SHIPMENT  of  the  BEST  APPARATUS  on  the  MARKET.  Also  the  GRIMM 
SAP  SPOUTS,  BUCKETS,  COVERS,  TANKS,  etc.,  are  INDISPENSABLE  to  the 
UP  —  TO  —  DATE  SUGAR  ^.,1  w  w  tw  wi’ otp*  a  ■ , 

MAKERS.  ORDER  NOW.  G.  H.  GRIMM  ESTATE  - 


RUTLAND,  VT. 


The  Final  Answer 

To  the  Tractor  Fuel  Question 

believe  that  a  farmer  who  buys  a  kero- 

’  ^  sene  tractor  costing  hundreds  of  dollars 
is  entitled  to  get  what  he  pays  for. 

We  know  that  Titan  tractors  are  real  kerosene 
tractors.  When  you  buy  a  Titan  tractor  you  are  safe.  You 
have  the  written  guarantee  of  a  responsible  Company  that 
your  tractor  will  do  good  serviceable  work,  using  common 
coal  oil  as  fuel  at  all  loads.  That  is  the  fiual  answer  to  tha 
tractor  fuel  question. 

Titan  tractors  are  now  built  in  three  sizes,  10-20-H.  P.,  tha 
3-plow  outfit;  1S-30-H.  P.,  for  4  and  5  plows;  and  30-60-H.  P, 
for  the  heaviest  work  of  the  largest  farms.  All  operate  oa 
kerosene. 

The  10-20-H.  P.  size  is  a  two-speed  tractor,  1.8S  and  2.S0 
miles  per  hour,  with  a  smooth  running  twin-cylinder  engine, 
slow  speed,  mechanically  oiled,  starting  and  running  on  mag¬ 
neto.  It  can  be  used  for  any  field  work  yon  would  expect 
nine  or  ten  horses  to  do,  and  it  will  run  any  machine  that 
takes  up  to  20- H.  P.  at  the  belt. 

If  you  place  your  order  soon  you  can  have  a  guaranteed  Titan 
tractor  for  the  heavy  spring  work.  Drop  us  a  line  so  we  can 
send  you  full  information  at  once*  Don’t  wait.  Write  now. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(locorporaUd) 

CHICAGO  •/  USA 

Champion  Deering  McCormick  Milwaukee  Oaborae  Plane 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


BAYONNE  HOSI’IXAL  and  Training  School  offers 
two  years’  course  of  training  to  young  women 
of  desirable  age  and  education  (one  year  of 
high  school  or  its  equivalent).  Apply  to  Super¬ 
intendent.  12  E.  30th  St..  Bayonne,  N.  J. 


tV.VNTED,  by  Pawling  School,  a  farm  hand,  un¬ 
married.  He  must  be  a  good  milker,  a  good 
teamster  and  have  good  references;  liberal 
wages.  Apply  to  DANIEE  C.M.LAH.VN,  Super¬ 
intendent.  Pawling.  N.  Y. 


TYANTED — Farm  Superintendent,  with  both 

scientific  and  practical  training  in  handling  all 
kinds  of  stock.  Send  particulars  as  to  age,  na¬ 
tionality.  e.xperienee  and  references.  A.  J. 
NEWBURY.  Governor,  Sailors’  Snug  Harbor, 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  working  foreman  for  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Department  of  Delaware  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  AVages.  .$0o  to  .$75  per 
month,  depending  upon  experience.  State  age, 
experience,  and  give  references  as  to  ability  and 
(lualifications.  (?.  A.  McCUE,  Newark.  Del. 


W.tNTED — Single  Scandinavian  man  not  over  25 
years  of  age.  for  general  work  on  gentleman’s 
country  jilaee.  2  miles  from  Princeton.  N.  J. 
.Must  have  knowledge  of  gardening,  care  of  ani¬ 
mals  and  milking.  Permanent  position  through- 
fiiit  the  year,  with  good  home,  wages  and  ad¬ 
vancement  for  one  who  will  do  conscientious 
work:  references  required;  state  wages  expected. 
NO.  1971.  care  Rural  New-Y*orker. 

A  HOUSEKEEPER  Wanted— Middle-aged  widow 
preferred.  For  particulars  address  N.  OAKI.EY, 
Mahopac,  N.  T. 

WANTED — -April  1st.  married  man  as  teamster 
on  gentleman’s  estate:  cottage  on  place  to 
board  two  or  three  men.  also  two  men  for  sea¬ 
son’s  work.  .State  particulars  in  first  letter. 
NO.  1988,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVANTED — -April  1st,  single  man  between  30 
and  50.  for  general  farm  work,  and  to  use 
team;  sober:  reference  given  and  required.  Ad¬ 
dress  E.  H.  CARROT.L.  Millerton.  N.  Y. 

W.ANTED — .Steady  man.  good  milker  and  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work.  BOX  45,  .Tewett,  New  York. 

W.ANTED — Steady,  single,  reliable  herdsman; 

also  single,  all-round  farm  hand;  must  be 
good  milkers;  state  wages  wanted.  EDW.  F. 
HARRI.S.  Quinton,  New  Jersey. 

AA’ -ANTED — Experienced,  general,  dairy  farmer, 
to  rent,  shares,  or  wage:  good  opportunit.v; 
best  references  required.  BOX  07.  E.  Smeth- 
port.  Pa. 

W.ANTED — .Single  man  to  work  in  modern  dairy 
barn.  Must  be  good,  dry  hand  milker.  AA'ages, 
S'3."i.  board,  room  and  washing.  F.AIRA'IEAV 
FARAI,  Geneva,  Ohio. 

.A  AA'OM.AN  about  35  to  40  years  old,  German 
preferred,  to  work  for  an  elderly  gentleman 
and  daughter,  formerly  from  the  city,  on  a 
farm:  all  modern  improvements;  good  wages. 
NO.  2009,  case  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA. ANTED — AVorking  farmer  bv  March  15th- 
married,  small  family:  to  take  full  <liarge  of 
small  farm  in  AA’estchester  (’onniy.  Ininst'.  etc.. 
pro\ided;  give  full  |*articnlars  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected  in  first  letter.  GRIFFEN.  Room  No. 
1202.  No.  82  AA’all  St.,  New  York  City. 


l-.ARAI  JI.AN.AGER  with  experience,  energy  and 
abilit.v,  oi)en  for  engagement:  thoroughlV  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  branches  of  modern  farming,  in- 
cliuiing  all  stock,  crops  and  orchard  work:  qual¬ 
ified  to  handle  any  farming  proposition.  NO 
201(;,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’-ANTED — Married  farmer,  -April  1st;  state 
wages.  NO.  2017,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AAAN'IED — Aoung  man,  sixteen  to  twenty,  farm 
bringing  up,  and  a  worker.  Some  one  leaving 
home  who  wants  place  where  he  will  bo  u.sed  as 
one  of  the  family  and  where  he  can  learn  all 
branches,  stock,  swine  and  poultry  rai.sing,  fruit 
growing  and  general  farming  under  direct 
charge  of  the  owner.  F.  W.  COREY.  New- 
biu-gh,  N.  Y..  R.  F’.  D.  No.  4. 

YOUNG  MAN — Farm  bred,  wanted  for  general 
tarm  and  commercial  poultry  farm:  good 
home;  chance  for  advancement;  references. 
F.  E.  UPSON,  Dundee,  N.  "Y. 


AA -ANTED — I’osition  as  farm  manager,  well  edu- 
cated,  industrious  and  a  good  manager:  expe¬ 
rienced  in  all  lines  of  farm  work.  EDWIN 
TITTLE,  Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYM.AN  desires  position  as  assistant  on 
small  modern  plant:  experience  on  modern 
plants  and  2-year  agricultural  course;  honest, 
temperate  and  willing.  NO.  1082,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOING  MAN  studying  commercial  vegetable 
growing,  desires  steady  work  on  modern  truck 
farm;  not  afraid  of  work.  -ANDREW  HANSEN, 
Beers  St.,  care  Sondergard,  Keyport.  N.  J. 

CARPENTER — Good  workman  wants  position  on 
gentleman’s  place;  American:  married:  no 
children:  own  tools;  temperate:  first-class  refer¬ 
ences.  NO.  2012,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AA  -ANTED — Position  as  ...anager,  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  with  all  farm  animals,  modern  ma¬ 
chinery,  engines,  etc.,  rotation  of  crops,  drain¬ 
age,  cost  accounts,  and  of  good  executive  abil¬ 
ity.  Best  of  references:  American:  married;  no 
children.  Address  NO.  2013,  care  Rural  New- 


T’orker. 


I- -ARM  FOR  SALE— 204  acres,  well  adapted  for 
dairy,  potatoes  and  general  crops;  colonial 
mansion,  large  barns,  tenant  house:  meadow: 
running  stream;  timber;  orchards;  stone  road 
(Lincoln  highway):  New  York.  Philadelphia  and 
other  markets.  Photos.  Owner,  H.  F'R-ANK 
BRICKER,  Oxford  A'alley,  Bucks  County.  I’a. 

30  -ACRES,  new  buildings,  100  fruit  trees:  good 
shipping;  point  for  peachos,  strawberries  ami 
dewberries;  terms,  .AI.  J.  .NUTT,  Lincoln,  Del¬ 
aware. 


CH-AMPL-AIN  A  ALLEY  Farm,  150  acres,  1 
lage  of  Ferrisburg:  fine  springs,  orchard, 
outbuildings;  11-room  house;  hard  floors.  I'istern. 
C.  C.  FIELD,  F’errisbiirg,  Vt. 


in  vil- 
ood 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  or  estate  manager, 
understand  all  phases  of  farm  dairy  and  estate 
vyork,  sanitary  and  certified  milk  production, 
lifelong  experience,  agricultural  college  training; 
married;  lO  years  in  present  position.  NO.  1932, 
care  Rural  New-Y"orker. 


SUPERINTENDENT-MANAGER— Expert  in  roul- 
try.  stock  farming,  dairying  and  gardening; 
age  35;  married;  no  children;  Scandlnav  of 
great  ability;  sober  and  energetic;  management 
of  gentleman’s  e  ;  te  or  farm  preferred;  3  years 
in  present  emplov;  fine  recommendations;  drivers’ 
license;  state  propositions  In  first  letter.  NO. 
1992,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


POSITION  W-ANTED  as  foreman  on  gentleman’s 
estate,  practical  in  all  branches  of  farming 
and  dairy  work;  married;  no  small  children;  am 
a  man  past  middle  age;  give  wages  and  full 
particulars  in  first  letter.  NO.  1993.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


W-ANTED  by  married  couple  position  on  farm 
where  both  can  work;  am  capable  of  taking 
charge  of  small  farm.  Address  stating  wages  to 
E.  A.  LACKEY,  Jamaica,  Vt. 


POSITION  W.ANTED — Polish  gardener  and  far- 
mer  (32)  age,  married,  2  children,  desir^-s  po¬ 
sition  to  take  charge  of  private  estate;  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  branches  under  glass  and  outside 
work.  BOX  3(!2,  Hntington,  L!  I. 


AA'.ANTED — .Single  man  who  understands  general 
farming  to  work  with  owner  where  i  mall 
dairy  is  kept;  good  milker  and  fond  of  animals; 
not  afraid  to  work;  Christian  preferred;  wages 
.«30  per  month:  board;  treated  as  one  of  family. 
FK.ANK  -AIOR'J’O.N,  Franklin  Park,  N.  J. 

AV.ANTED — Unmarried  man  with  $.500  capital; 

to  take  a  working  interest  in  and  management 
I'f  a  fruit  and  poultry  farm  in  Delaware;  place 
equipped;  splendid  opportunity.  AA’rite  .A.  E. 
CK.ANTHAM,  Newark.  Del. 


OFF’ERS  WANTED  for  man  and  bo.v.  expert  po¬ 
tato  raiser,  also  well  versed  general  farming, 
care  stock;  boy  18  years;  can  furnish  100  bushels 
seed  potatoes.  Address  W.  L.  H.A.NNAH,  F'ree- 
port.  Ale. 

AA'ORKING  HOtiSEKEEPBR,  middle-aged  Scotch¬ 
woman,  wants  position  in  town  or  country; 
good  home  considered  more  than  high  wages; 
references.  NO.  1996,  care  Rural  New-T’orker. 


ELDERLY  M.AN.  responsible,  sober,  best  refer¬ 
ences,  wishes  light  employment  on  farm  or  in 
oflice;  can  care  for  garden,  horse,  cow  or  poul¬ 
try;  moderate  pay  and  comfortable  home.  NO. 
1990,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POUL'l’RYMAN  wishes  position  commercial  plant 
or  gentleman’s  estate.  AA’rite  full  iiarticulars. 
GILBERT  ROSENTHAL,  5,39  W.  3d  St.,  Plain- 
field,  N.  J. 

PtlULTRY’MAN  wants  position,  private  or  util¬ 
ity,  competent  any  system,  modern  methods; 
steady,  sober,  single,  references;  large  plant  or 
will  lay  one  out.  NO.  1991,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  20,  single,  practical  experience 
for  years,  graduate  of  a  prominent  school, 
general  farm  experience,  seeks  position  as  man¬ 
ager.  NO.  2021,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED-;-Position  as  superintendent  of  large 
farm;  lifetime  experience  supplemented  by 
four  years’  college  course;  practical,  eflicient, 
conscientious;  good  references.  NO.  2020,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

AA’ANTED — Position  as  manager  of  poultry 
plant,  thoroughly  experienced,  familiar  with 
all  incubators  and  brooders,  caponizing  and  feecT- 
ing  for  egg  production,  etc.;  good  success;  best 
of  references;  American;  married;  no  children 
Address  NO.  2014,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Q'AILYALAN  Alarried,  wants  position;  comjie* 

tout;  able  to  take  charge  of  tlioroughbred 
herd,  first-class  buttermaker;  best  references 
NO.  2015,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 235  acres  stock  farm  carrying  50 
head;  extra  good  land;  nice  set  of  buildings; 
never  failing  spring  water.  Fine  location,  near 
town,  schools  of  all  grades,  electric  and  steam 
cars;  good  markets.  For  particulars  N.  POAA’ERS, 
AA’arren,  Mass. 

FOR  RENT — 6-acre  farm,  15-room  house,  barn, 
hennery;  one  mile  from  town  and  railroad;  147 
miles  from  N  Y.  NO,  1997,  care  Rural  -New- 
Yorker. 

ON  ACCOUNT  of  death  in  family  will  sell  at 
bargain  147  acres,  25  clear,  fine  lumber  on 
place;  plenty  of  fine  spring  water;  two  good, 
large  boarding  houses,  improvements,  ice  house, 
all  filled;  barn,  garage,  fine  location;  one  mile 
from  station,  overlooking  the  Delaware  River, 
107  miles  from  New  York.  AIR8.  C  AIOX'I’- 
GOMERY,  Barry ville,  N.  Y. 

11.5  ACRE*  F'-ARM  for  sale,  one  of  the  best  in 
Solesbury,  one  mile  from  Centre  Bridge.  Price 
$5,500;  cash,  $1,800.  -Address  WILLIAM 
M-AJOR,  Centre  Bridge,  Pa. 

F’OR  SALE — 175-acre  dair.v  farm,  completely 
equipped,  two  tenement  houses,  furnace,  large 
barns,  silos,  sugar  house,  garage,  horses,  regis¬ 
tered  .Jersey  cattle,  700  apple  trees.  CARL  C. 
JOHNSON,  Pomfret,  Vt. 


D-AIRY  FARM — Must  be  sold’  by  May  1;  easy 
terms.  ARLAND  MURRAY,  Lincoln,  Vermont. 

AV.ANTED— Over  twenty  acres  south  of  New 
York  with  lake  or  stream  preferred,  without 
or  with  buildings,  to  rent  with  option  to  buy. 
Address  NO.  2018,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


WANTED — Small  fruit  farm  to  rent  within  100 
miles  from  New  York.  W.ALL.ACE  LYNCH, 
No.  1958,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

F'OB  S.ALE — 118-acre  farm;  good  land;  o-ood 
^  buildings;  .$2,000.  CLYDE  DOTTS,  T’talndlle, 


Miscellaneous 


POUL'rRYMAN.  marriefT,  no  children,  having 
an  excellent  and  practical  experience,  can  now 
.accept  position  on  a  gentleman’s  estate  (pre¬ 
ferred)  where  it  is  desired  to  place  the  plant  on 
a  profitable  basis.  At  present  conne’eted  wltli  a 
modern  commercial  plant.  Kindly  state  salary 
and  particulars.  Rest  references.  Address  N(). 
2007,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHA-AIPL.AIN  VALLEY  Fruit  Farm  F'or  Sale, 
'I’lie  well-known  fruit  farm  of  the  late  W.  N. 
Phelps,  situated  in  Grand  Isle  Co.,  consisting  of 
about  100  acres,  1,600  apple  trees,  of  which  1,100 
are  in  bearing,  and  balance  young  trees.  All 
standard  varieties.  Build’iiigs  in  good  shaiie. 
Will  be  sold  with  or  without  stock  and  tools. 
Must  be  sold  to  settle  estate.  H.  AV.  KEELER, 
-Adinr.,  .South  Hero,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — $1,000  down  buys  farm  250  t.cres, 
21^  miles  from  railroad,  2  creameries,  village, 
keeps  50  head  stock,  including  stock  horses, 
equipment,  70  tons  ha.v.  50  tons  silage;  jirice 
$7,500;  easy  terms;  good  chance  for  worker 
with  small  capital.  If  interested  write.  BOX 
75,  Downsville.  N.  Y. 


AV.ANTED — Single  man,  by  March  15th  or  -Aiiril 
1st.  with  general  farm  knowledge;  good 
milker,  sober  and  energetic,  $25  start;  Dane  or 
Swede  preferred;  state  age,  exiierience.  WAL¬ 
TER  B.  DIXON,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 


W.ANTED — Cord  wood  choppers;  good  wages. 

-ANSONIA  FOREST  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Ansonia, 
Conn. 


W.ANTED — -A  young  man.  single,  about  thirty, 
to  work  on  private  place  and  make  himself 
generally  useful;  must  understand  cows,  chick¬ 
ens  and  garden;  wages.  $30  and  board.  -Answer 
by  letter  giving  references.  MRS.  R.  C,  COR¬ 
NELL.  116  East  63d  Street,  New  York. 

AA' -ANTED — AA’orking  gardener,  use  horse,  machin¬ 
ery,  motor  truck;  wife  general  housework;  $60 
month  to  right  couple.  SMITH,  “Clearview  Gar¬ 
den,”  Thomaston,  Conn. 

AV.A.NTED — -A  sober,  industrious,  married  man 
for  open  season  on  truck  and  fruit  farm, 
house  and  garden;  berry  picking  for  wife  or 
vliildren.  CHAS.  BLACK,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


— Two  good  teamsters. 

FR.ANTZ,  Saylorsburg,  Penna. 


ALVIN 


AV.ANTEp— Steady  single  man,  fruit,  poultry, 
vegetables.  L.  G.  TOLLES,  Southington,  Conn! 

W.ANTED— American  lad  (13  to  14),  light  vine- 
yard  work:  permanent  home  and  business. 

Ad.lress  NO.  1998,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

'' — Teamster  on  market  garden  farm;  no 
iiulkiug;  give  reference,  experience  and  na¬ 
tionality  first  letter.  JOHN  H.  PAYNE,  R.  2 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

AV.ANTED— Yo 


FOR  S.ALE — 35-acre  farm,  well  adapted  for  pota¬ 
toes  and  truck,  state  road,  good  buildings 
fruit,  berries,  asparagus  beds,  fully  equipped 
poultry  plant.  A.  C.  JONES,  Toms  River,  New 
Jersey. 


-ANY  ONE  having  a  medium-sized  poultry  plant, 
whether  on  a  farm,  private  estate  or  other¬ 
wise,  who  wishes  same  developed  and  jut  on 
a  profitable  basis,  kindly  consult  with  the 
writer.  Have  had  sniendid  practical  experience 
in  all  modern  methods.  Am  now  employed  with 
a  modern  poultry  plant:  state  wages  and  par¬ 
ticulars;  best  references.  Address  NO.  2008, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN — Twenty-one;  five  months’  gen¬ 
eral  farm  experience,  wants  (losltion  on  farm 
with  opportunity  to  handle  team.  Good  health 
and  character.  References.  NO.  2004.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

^’i^.^TED — Position  as  farm  manager,  married, 

22  years’  experience;  thoroughly  up-to-date  in 
handling  men,  machines  and  modern  methods. 

In  a  VTOrd,  Farm  Manager.  Write  for  particu¬ 
lars.  W.  A.  MAYOR,  Shickshenney,  Pa. 

GARDENER  requires  position;  eleven  years’  I  miles'f^niN’IW  Hmnburgli 
references  from  last  place.  NO.  200.3  I 

Rural  New-Yorker. 


F'OR  SALE - F'arm  108  acres,  about  li,^  miles 

north  of  AV’alden,  N.  Y.  Good  buildings,  abun¬ 
dance  water.  Price  $8,000.  No  agents.  R  F 
SOARE.  108  Ulster  Ave.,  Walden,  N.  Y. 


SIX  FARMS  FOR  SALE,  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  fruit,  dairy  and  truck.  HARRY  VAIL. 
Owner,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


DUTCHESS  CO.  FARM  for  sale,  113  acres,  on 
trolley  line,  6  miles  from  Poughkeepsie,  218 
NO  0003  •  I  Hamburgh  on  New  York  Central' 

NO.  2003,  care  Address  NO.  1930,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


1  OILI  KY.AIAN,  -American,  qualified  to  handle 

producing  jilant  or  breeding  proposition,  or 
take  care  estate.  AA’ould  consider  salary  and 
share  basis,  or  poultry  and  fruit  farm.*  NO. 
200(),  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

A.AIKRICAN,  age  30,  married,  two  children,  do- 

sire.s  position  as  working  foreman  on  small 
farm  or  gentleman’s  estate,  or  caretaker  on 
summer  place;  general  farming,  gardening, 
fruit,  poultry;  no  dairy.  No  liquor  or  tobacco; 
$o0  and  privileges  to  start.  NO.  2005,  care 
Kural  New-Yorker. 


nil. CK  CIIATJFFKUK,  sinijlc,  wishes  position 
on  farm  as  same,  #?ood  meolianic,  understands 

farm*’'"state  waces^and"''fnn''n®  on  i  iiasture  ana  woodland.  Large 

2of)“^ai-e1tiA?Nevv- Yorker  particulars.  NO.  |  buiblings  good  condition;  ideal  summer  home  or 
orner.  i  profitable  farm,  $7,500.  W.  F.  COLE,  80  Irving 

Place,  New  York  City.  “ 


A  90-ACRE  FARM,  close  to  state  road  and  trol¬ 
ley;  all  nece.ssary  buildings;  for  quick  sale 
will  sell  for  low  sum  $5,500.  FRED  P.ATTERSON, 
R.  No.  2,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — A  good  fruit  farm  of  115  acres,  60 
acres  bearing  fruit,  situated  in  the  heart  of 
the  Hudson  River  fruit  belt.  NO.  1995,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVANTED — To  rent  or  possibly  buy,  small  place, 
about  three  or  four  acres.  NO.  1994,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

F()R  S-ALF:— 300-acre  farm,  ly^  miles  from 

Springfield,  A  ermont,  attractive  stone  house, 
modern  conveniences,  100  acres  tillable,  balance 
pasture  and  woodland.  Large  barns  and  out- 


AVANTED— Po.sition  as  caretaker  of  gentleman’s 

estate  or  farm,  Swedish,  married;  capable  and 
trustworthy;  good  references.  NO.  2000,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


car 


ouiig,  married  man  for  general 
farm  work  in  AA’estehester  County.  NO.  1980, 
re  Kural  New-Y'orker. 


0“  Guernsey 

strictly  sober  and  rapid;  clean,  dry- 
hand  milker,  .$30;  board  and  washing.  Send  reC- 
emice  m  first  letter.  H.  H.  MEADER?  Sunt., 
Oakhurst  Farm,  Millerton,  N.  Y.  ■  i  . 

■ind  tiuck  farm  near  New  York;  salary  and 
New'Ydrkw” 


as  estate  or  farm  superiii- 
tendent  by  a  Scotchman,  middle  aged,  small 

m '"tba’  1^**!?*  practical  experience 

111  the  United  .States  and  Canad'a,  6  years  in 
present  position,  thoroughly  experienced  in  breed¬ 
ing  horses^,  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  poultry 


•irowing  of  all  farm  and  garden  croi;;:  renewh^^  r  nioix.  ow 

wiUi  an"  kindl’  FARM-Seventy-sevi 

kinds  of  farm  machinery,  management  sbin  fine  leeotie 


City 

F’OR  SALE  or  lease,  a  140-acre  farm  in  the  Berk- 

shires;  so^able  for  dairying  or  stock  raising. 
WM.  G.  LOCK,  207  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 

SALE — -A  poultry  and  fruit  farm,  fine 
buildings,  good  land',  one-half  mile  from  sta¬ 
tion;  stocked  with  two  thou.sand  hens,  horses 
cows;  all  kind  of  implements,  household  furni- 
nire;  will  sell  on  easy  terms  at  a  bargain 
FITZPATRICK.  Owner.  Groton,  N.  Y. 


AVE  OFFER  the  following  list  of  tools  at  low 
luices  for  prompt  sale;  all  in  good  working 
order,  guaranteed  as  represented;  1  Ames,  1- 
horse  Dump  Cart,  1  McCormick  2-liorso  Hay 
Rake,  2  McCormick  5-ft.  .Alowing  JIachiiies,  4 
Planet  Jr.  2-horse  riding  cultivators.  2  Clark 
Cutawa.y  2-horse  harrows,  1  Thompson  2-liorse 
hay  tedder,  1  Champion  Root  Cutter,  1  Ross  En¬ 
silage  Cutter  with  Elevator.  1  15-H.  P.  Fair¬ 
banks  Gas  Engine.  1  9-H.  P.  Olmstead  Ontario 
Steam  Engine.  FLINTSTONE  FARM,  Dalton, 
Alass. 


FOR  S-ALE — Cornell  Brooder  Heaters,  with  im¬ 
proved  burner  in  first-class  order;  price  .$6 
each.  JUD80N  BROS.,  Kinderhook,  N.  'Y. 


USED  BROODER  equipment  for  natural  gas,  au¬ 
tomatic  control  of  heat  and  fresh  air.  Broods 
-50  chicks.  Failure  of  gas  supply  is  reason  for 
selling;  each  .$5.  C.  A.  ROGERS,  Bergen,  N.  Y. 

F'OR  S.ALE — 5  M.  8-ft.  chestnut  fence  posts  .$8 
lier  100.  F.  O.  B.  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y.  BROAVN. 
AA’HITTEN  &  CO. 


F(^  PURR  M.APLE  SA’RUl*  and  Sugar  write  to 
C.  .1.  YODER.  Grantsville,  Md. 


ALF.ALFA  II-AY — AVrite  for  prices  on  Alfalfa 
and  Timothy  hay.  AV.  E.  DUNLOP,  Fayette¬ 
ville,  N.  Y. 


15  H.  P.  STEAM  TRACTOR  Thrashing  Outfit 
with  power  hay  press  for  $1,000.  HENRY 
CURTIS.  Ballston  Spa,  R.  F.  D.  No!  2,  y  r 


FOR  SALE — Cyphers  Adaptable  Hover;  never 
used;  cost  nine  dollars;  price  seven  dollars 
fifty  cents.  L.  OLIVER,  Beaver  Dams.,  New 
York. 


bALF — 1  new  Iron  Age  Potato  Planter,  200 
lb.  fertilizer  can,  extension  seed  box;  1  Iron 
Age  Pivot  AVheel  Riding  Cultivator  with  spring 
teeth  and  hilling  discs;  1  Iron  Age  100-gallon  4- 
row  Potato  Sprayer,  orchard  attachment:  1 
I’eoria  11x7  disc  Shoe  Drill  with  grass  seeding 
and  fertilizer  attachments.  These  tools  have 
been  used  but  one  season,  are  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion,  not  a  nut  or  bolt  missing;  sold'  as  I  have 
given  up  my  farm.  F.  J.  CURTIN,  Box  32.' 
Dalton,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — AVindmill,  steel  ‘.keleton  type,  in 
_  good  condition,  for  sale  che.-vp;  located  at  Irv¬ 
ington,  N.  J  E.  L.  DARiVY,  94  Pennsylvania 
-Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


20  CORNELL  Gasolene  Brooder  Fleaters  all 
sound,  .$6.50  each;  3  Cyphers  Indoor  Brooders 
for  4.o0  chicks  and  small  coal  stove  for  $10. 
L.  O.  LANSING,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S-ALE — 8-horse  International  Portable  En- 
gine;  nearly  new.  at  half  price.  Have  bought 
tractor.  ELMER  GOVE,  Burlington.  Vt. 


.(  ho;,.,  ,CC.,„K 

nected  with  a  large  efetate;  wife  a  good  butter- 
maker  and  capable  of  boarding  help;  can  furnish 
unquestionable  references  as  to  character  and 
ability;  in  answering  please  give  full  particu¬ 
lars  and  if  possible,  state  where  and  when  I 
could  interview  you.  Address  NO.  2001,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


.  .  en  acres,  mile  from  F’riend- 

siiip,  tine  location,  orchard,  pears,  plums 
cherries,  berries,  running  water;  good  potato 
land;  .$3,500;  terms.  AV'rite  owner,  NIVER 
Friendship,  N.  Y.  ’ 


F()R  .SALE  CHFIAP — Good  230-acro  farm,  three 
big  barns,  large  house,  other  buildings,  near 


itiiaca  230-«cre  dairy  farm,  near 

■ive  hnif  oi.i^*’  -2o  COWS  furnished; 

iO  Simindf  A  W.  J.  HALLOCK 

iQ  .summit  Ale.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


giv 


^  for  horse 

garden,  as  assistant,  on  small  fruit  and 

-''’O’  1987, 

^'vietSle^Mnlener  '“‘’"«0*ious  single  man  as 
“'«•  growl  farm  where  vegetables 

rARM*:"^^|.t^ton  Hefghll “h^O^^AN’D 


^'’"^^'T^'’0■~f’oultryman,  thoroughly 
awa^a.^Tcw’-Vork  HONNER,  Mad- 

YOUNG  MAN  and  wife,  no  children,  to  work  on 

-111®  good  housekeeper;  man  no  experi- 

N"eiW Yorker^  ®“'‘® 

POSITION  on  fruit  and  poultry  farm,  German 

American  farmer  and  son.  wife,  if  need  be 
board  help  or  cook.  BOX  705.  Stamford.  Conn 


YOUNG  ALAN,  single,  short  cour.«e  graduate 
wants  job  on  farm  having  fruit  with  poultry 

CUNTHI’Ti'^  03?-‘’r'  York.  FRANK 

til.NlHF.R,  23(j  Grove  Street.  Brookl 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


POI  LTRYMA.N — F’ir<t-elass,  wants  change;  6 
ri«^r''\’/>"  position;  age  33  years;  mar- 

lud.  NO.  -Oil,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


47-.ACRE  Columbia  County  fruit  farm,  mile  Hud- 

..  ft'oes:  income  .$3,000 

to  $7,000;  Dne  buildings;  every  ininrovement 
H,  AUGUSTUS  HAIGHT.  Owner,  Ge’eSown, 

AC(10I1NT  of  sickness,  owner  w'ould  sell 

one  of  the  most  (fesirable  farms  in  the  Che- 
Valle^y,  eight  miles  from  Binghamton 
((>0,000  pop.),  lOO-acres,  large  .slate-roof  house, 
barns  warm.  S.  E.  exposure;  fruit,  water,  shade 
telephone,  state  road,  mile  to  D.,  L.  &  Av! 
station;  high  school,  churches,  stores;  price.  $50 
per  acre;  ha.v  and  tools  at  inventorj-.  C.  R 
BROAVN.  Chenango  F’orks.  N.  Y. 


’  ^ALE — First-class  farm  near  Coblesklll. 

iiAAvi,  for  Iiarticulars.  OSTBR- 

lIOLi,  14  Moystou  St.  Sclieuecta(ry,  N.  Y, 


BXPER'T  BENCH  PICKER  for  dry  picking  poul- 

^i®’’  ^’*®®®=  job.  Write 

GEO.  L.  STUART,  Secretary,  Farmville,  A’a. 

2  $32.50  NEWTOWN  STOVES  .$20  apiece  ’>  .$‘>5 
Stoves,  $15;  1  $.30  Prairie  State,  $18; 
all  1916  and  perfect;  used  once.  PAUL  KUHL 
Copper  Hill,  N,  J.  , 

TWO  CORNELL  Gasoline  Brooder  Heaters  at  f.A 
each.  J.  B.  HUTCHINSON,  Haddonfield.  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Hall  1.800-egg  incubator,  four  Cy¬ 

phers  Co.  incubators,  240  and  .390-egg  siz’e 
GRANT  MOYER,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y  ® 


WANT  secoiicr-hand  tractor  with  plow  10-20  H 
P.  Titan  preferred.  NO.  1989,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker, 


FOR  SALE— Forkner  Springtooth  Harrow’,  iirac- 
tically  new;  Olds  Gasolene  Engine,  running 
orcTer,  three  horse  power.  RALPH  BEADLE, 
Le  Roy,  N,  Y. 


PURE  SUGAR  CANE  SYRUP,  one  dollar  per 

gallon.  JAMES  F.  McCALEB,  Insmore.  .Alis- 
sissippi. 


FOR  SALE — Ward  200-gal.  gasoline  power 
$430;  used  one  season  to  siirav 
-00  trees;  also  New  York  blasting  machine  for 
setting  trees.  FLORENCE  LAURENCE  AVe«t- 
wood,  N.  J. 


COMPLETE  Pumping  Outfit;  engine,  jack  and 

detail  information  on  rcipicst ; 
NLVrON-PARKE  F’ARM,  Burlington,  Mass. 


C.  C.  PHIULIPS 
Th«  Wool  Fat  Man 


■-:  it* 

,  -'■  C.V..  S-  -.  V:.. 


TZr/y  Big^  Sample 
Box  of  Mg  Fkmous  ^ 
Healing  Ointment  H 


If  you  will  just  fill  out  and  mail  me  the  coupon  below,  I  will  send 
you  this  big  sample  box  of  CORONA  WOOL  FAT,  FREE  and 

POSTPAID.  When  it  comes,  try  it  as  thousands  of  stockmp,  farmers  and 
herdsmen  have  already  done  —  on  any  case  of  barbed  wire  cuts,  sore 
shoulders,  sore  teats  on  cows,  boils,  ulcers,  old  sores;  in  fact,  flesh  \younds 
of  any  kind.  See  for  yourself  what  a  valuable  preparation  CORONA 
is.  I  don’t  ask  you  to  pay  me  a  penny  for  this  sample— not  even 


L 

3 

the  postage.  I  simply  want  to  show  you,  on  your  own  horses  and  cows,  the  surprising  results 
CORONA  WOOL  FAT  will  produce,  WITHOUT  COST  to  you. 


Craoked  Hoofa  — baforo 
aftor  uaing  Corona  Wool  Fat. 


ClIOOC.  tOT 


Before  and  after  a  bad  case 
of  scratches. 


CORONA  WOOL  Fat,  the  Healing  Compound  with 

unusual  penetrating  qualities,  is  unlike  anything  you  ever 
tried  or  used.  Don’t  confuse  it  with  salves  or  ointments 
containing  grease  and  blister  compounds.  CORONA 
contains  no  grease.  Will  quickly  penetrate  the  horse’s 
hoof,  which  is  60%  to  70%  water.  That’s  why 
CORONA  WOOL  FAT  succeeds  where  others  fail.  It 
goes  right  to  the  deep  inflamed  inner  tissues,  reduces  the 
inflamation,  soothes  and  relieves  the  trouble.  It  will 
not  burn  or  blister;  causes  no  pain  or  suffering. 

Read  This  Letter: 

“We  have  never  found  anything  yet  that  will  do  the 
work  like  CORONA  WOOL  FAT,  as  I  have  used  it  for 
eveiy thing  it  is  recommended  for  and  found  it  to  be 
fully  as  good  if  not  better  than  its  guarantee. 

For  cow’s  sore  teats  it  has  no  equal  and  for  cuts 
on  horses  it  heals  them  up  so  smooth  and  nice 
leaving  no  scars.  All  around  it  is  the  best 
remedy  for  stock  that  any  farmer  can  keep 
on  hand,  and  once  tried  will 
always  be  kept  on  hand” 

N.P.  NELSON,  Prop. 

^  ^  Sheridan,  Mont. 

For  Sore  Teat* 
of  Cows 


Corona  heals  barbed  wire 
cuts  smoothly. 


My 

Free 

Book 


Heals  Called  Shoulders. 


FREE  Sample  Coupon 


THE  CORONA  MFG.  CO., 

67  Corona  Block,  Kenton,  Ohio 

Dear  Sin  —  Without  obligation  send 
postpaid  free  trial  box  of  Corona  and  your  book 
•'How  to  Treat  Hoofs,  Wounds  and  Sores.” 


.  keep. 


.horses. 


.hogs. 


.sheep. 


.mules . cattle 


Ailment  intended  for. 


Horseshoer’s  name. 


My  name. 


Address. 


R,  F.  D . County . State. 


I 

Want 
to  Show 

You 

at  My  Expense 

what  CORONA  will 
do  for  quarter 
cracks,  sand  cracks,  split 
hoofs,  corns,  hard  and  com 
tracted  feet,  mud  fever, 
scratches,  grease  heel,  sore 
shoulders,  cuts,  wounds,  boils, 
caked  udders,  sore  teats,  sore  neck  — 
in  fact,  all  flesh  wounds. 

Iet  me  prove  it  to  you 

That  CORONA  is  the  finest  “safety  first” 
remedy  and  one  of  the  most  dependable 
healing  agents  you  can  have  on  your  farm. 
All  I  ask  is  that  you  send  the  coupon  and  get  the 
big  free  sample  box  and  my  free  book  telling  all 
about  CORONA  WOOL  FAT. 

Thousands  of  Users  Agree 

that  CORONA  WOOL  FAT  is  “worth  its  weight  in  gold”  to 
any  farmer,  stockraiser  or  herdsman.  Read  this  letter: 

“I  herewith  inclose  remittance  for  a  No.  2  can  CORONA  WOOL  FAT,  as  I  am  just 
out  of  this  wonderful  product.  It  is  splendid  for  horses’  feet,  sore  shoulders,  and  I  tried  it 
on  my  own  feet  for  corns  and  it  relieved  them.  I  always  keep  a  supply  on  hand. 

A.  M.  SHIRK,  R.  2,  Lewisberg,  Pa. 

Gef  Free  Sample  Box  _  Send  Doupon,  Money 

Just  fill  out  and  mail  coupon  today,  and  I  will  send  you  the  free  sample  box  of 
CORONA  WOOL  FAT  and  a  copy  of  my  valuable  new  book— all  postpaid. 
I'here  are  no  strings  to  my  offer — no  come-backs — no  obligation.  It’s  just  a 
fair,  square  offer  of  a  liberal  sample  of  Corona,  so  you  can  try  it  and  see  for  your¬ 
self  that  it  is  something  you  should  have  on  hand  all  the  time.  Write  for  it  today. 

C.G.PHILLIPS, MGR." CORONA  MFG.OO. 

57  Corona  Building  (25)  KENTON,  OHIO 


For  Collar  Bolls  arwl 
Sore  Shoulders. 


F  / 


March  17,  1917 


.  ^  e  Cents  a  Copy 


A  Reclaimed  Orchard  on  a  Central  New  Jersey  Farm 
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Dairy  Bams  and  ID iodm  Btave  Silo^  Bprin^  Valley  Farm,  Dundee,  Jllmois 


Better  Tires  for 

The  boulevard  is  the  tire-maker’s  paradise. 
Broad,  ballasted,  crowned  for  drainage  and 
clear  of  obstruction  —  generous  mileage  and 
untroubled  comfort  over  its  smooth  surface 
are  simple  attainments. 

But  the  average  road  too  often  is  his  un¬ 
doing.  aried  in  surface,  speared  with  rock, 
scarred  with  ruts  and  choked  with  sand — it 
takes  inevitable  toll  of  the  slightest  tire  fault 
or  weakness. 

We  can  not  always  ride  on  boulevards — too 
much  of  the  work  of  the  world  is  done  in  the 
*  open  places  reached  by  average  roads;  but  we 
can  build  to  the*  grim  exactions  of  the  average 
road,  and  be  sure  the  boulevard  will  not  find 
us  wanting. 

Goodyear  has  done  just  that — built  its  tires 
to  the  average  road — built  them  strong  and 
sound  and  lasting — safe  and  sure. 

Goodyear  Tires  are  thick  of  tread  and  large 
of  girth.  Goodyear  Tires  are  powerful  of 
structure  and  munificent  of  mileage.  Good¬ 
year  Tires  are  generous  of  comfort  and  grudg¬ 
ing  of  wear. 

They  serve,  they  satisfy,  they  endure — on 
any  car,  in  any  season,  on  any  road. 

It  is  not  a  month’s  task,  or  a  year’s,  to 
build  tires  such  as  Goodyear  builds.  It  is  a 


Average  Roads 

long,  laborious  process  of  experiment  and  ef¬ 
fort,  of  test  and  try,  of  search  and  selection, 
ceaselessly  carried- on  and  conscientiously 
brought  to  success. 

And  the  result  of  it  all  is  the  Goodyear 
Tire  as  you  buy  it  today  from  your  dealer — a 
better  tire,  built  to  the  average  road  and  able  ^ 
to  serve  well  there,  a  tire  unsurpassed  in  qual¬ 
ity  and  brimming  with  value. 

If  you  have  not  yet  come  to  Goodyear 
Tires,  you  will.  The  trend  of  public  prefer¬ 
ence  is  too  pronounced,  too  positive,  to  admit 
of  any  other  conclusion.  ’ 

And  when  you  do  come  to  them,  buy  them 
of  the  Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealer. 
There’s  one  in  your  neighborhood,  on  the 
ground  where  you  can  meet  him  face  to  face. 

He  has  in  stock  other  things  than  Good¬ 
year  Tires —  Goodyear  Tubes  and  Goodyear 
Tire-Saver  Kits,  both  of  which  embody  the 
same  high  merit  as  the  tires  themselves. 

He  will  be  glad  to  serve  you,  and  to  help 
you,  after  the  purchase,  to  get  the  final  mile 
of  service  from  Goodyear  Tires.  Which  is 
service  far  beyond  that  you  have  commonly 
known. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

Akron,  Ohio 
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A  Jersey  Apple  Orchard  Comes  Back 

What  Waked  It  Up ! 

AKIETIES  AND  TREATMENT.— This  oreliard 
was  put  out  by  my  fatluu-  uii  his  fainu  iu  Mer¬ 
cer  County,  near  Trenton.  N.  .1..  about  20  years 
ago,  and  covers  a  little  less  than  tive  acres.  Mo.st 
of  the  trees  are  Stark.  In  addition  to  the  Stark 
there  are  about  20  tret's  each  of  Raldwin.  Yellow 
Transparent.  Cooper’s  IMarket  or  lYiilow  Twig.  Par¬ 
agon  and  Arkan.sas  Rlack.  The  trees  were  well 
cared  for  the  tirst  five  years,  were  propei'ly  headed 
hack  and  intercroi>ped  with  jtotatoes.  The  ground 
around  the  trees  was  keid  well  tilled  and  they  made 
an  excellent  growth.  About  this  time  other  business 
,‘ictivities  occupied  much  of  my  father’s  time  and 
the  orchard  began  to  be  negh'cted.  A  fence  was 
put  around  it  and  the  orchard  used  :is  a  pasture. 
For  10  years  absolutely  nothing  was  done  with  it 


this  being  the  best  land  on  the.  farm  and  potatoes 
h.'iving  netted  us  an  average  of  .$25  iui  acre  the 
ten  i)recedTng  years.  Several  neighbors  had  just 
dynamited  o\it  orchards  which  at  least  presented  a 
better  api)earance  than  ours,  so  father  and  I  ser¬ 
iously  con.sidered  this  treatment  for  our  orchard. 
However,  father,  who  rc'ally  likes  fruit,  did  not  want 
to  do  this.  Father  and  I  f.-irm  on  shares,  but  to  en¬ 
courage  me  to  work  in  the  orchard  he  ofR'red  nu* 
all  the  profits  from  the  orchard  if  I  w(»uld  “get 
busy”  and  earn  any.  so  T  .sent  for  onr  county  Jigent 
and  talked  things  over  with  him.  AVhen  I  asked 
his  advice  he  hesitated  to  commit  himself.  We  fig¬ 
ured  the  probable  co.sts  for  the  first  year,  spraying 
outfit,  .spray  materials,  fertilizer,  plowing,  pruning, 
etc.,  to  he  about  .$500.  It  took  .some  courage  to  put 
this  amount  into  such  a  doubtful  ventvwe.  neverthe¬ 
less,  I  finally  decided  to  go  to  work. 

WORK  OF  RECLAMATION:  PRCNINO.— First 


been  renmxed  in  one  opei'ation  the  remaining  limbs 
would  have  been  unsupported  and  weak,  while  the 
growth.  (>f  water-sprouts  resulting  from  such  ])run- 
ing  Avould  have  been  .so  great  that  ])robably  the 
trees  would  Inive  yit'lded  no  fruit  for  three  or  four 
years.  Our  big  yield  of  fruit  each  year  while  Rd- 
lowing  this  method  ])roves  it  to  be  the  right  one. 

IT.OWINO. — In  jdowing  this  10-year-old  sod  we 
found  .some  real  Avork  for  man  and  team.  J ’low¬ 
ing  four  inches  deep,  we  tore  off  a  great  many  roots 
Jis  large  ;ire  one’s  arm.  and  innumerable  small  ones. 
-At  first,  this  cau.sed  me  considerable  anxiety,  as  a 
well-knoAvn  orchardist  advised  us  to  .stop  plowing, 
assuring  me  we  Avere  seriously  injuring  our  trees. 
Rut  Ave  continued.  neA-ertheles.s,  and  found  out 
.•ifterwards  tlnit  AA'e  had  apparently  done  them  mt 
harm.  I  can  explain  this  onlj’  by  the  conclusion 
that  IniAing  pruned  tlie  tojis  so  sc'A'erel.v.  ]»runing 
the  roots  na'rely  balanced  things. 


e.xcept  to  have  a  lU'ighboring  orchardist  .spray  in 
IIMJT  and  IDll  to  check  .'^an  .lose  sc;ile. 

A  DI.^COURACINC  OFTLOOK.— A  little  over 
two  yeai's  ago  father  and  I  began  to  realize  that 
something  must  he  done  Avith  the  orchard.  After 
bi  years  of  neglect  it  pres(‘nted  :i  decid('dly  unkempt 
and  ragged  appearance.  Y'oung  cedar  trees  grcAv  up 
and  blackberry  bashes  and  dewberry  A’ines  groAv 
everywhei'e.  The  trees  themseU'es  AV(*re  making  v('ry 
little  growth  and  the  foliage  had  that  yellowish 
color  due  to  under-nourishment.  The  aA'erage  yield 
of  apples  for  the  ten  years  Avas  270  bu.shels  a  sea- 
S(»n.  all  of  them  of  inferior  <iuality.  Foav  Avere 
picked;  practically  all  Avere  picked  up  from  the 
ground,  carted  .six  miles  to  a  cider-press  and  .sold 
for  10  cents  a  bushel,  netting  us  a  profit  of  about  a 
cent  a  bushel.  This  income  did  not  pay  interest  on 
the  money  invested  in  the  land,  so  Ave  Avondered  if 
it  Avould  not  be  a  good  business  jAroposition  for  us 
to  take  out  the  orchard  and  grow  potatoes  there. 


After  the  Reclaimed  Orchard  Got  to  Work.  Fig.  158 

w('  took  out  the  dt'ad  trees  and  tho.se  so  lU'arly  dead 
as  to  be  useless.  We  found  25  of  thes('  :ind  n*- 
lilaced  them  Avith  .Stayman  Winesap  trees.  We  cut 
the  briei's  amt  brush  and  cleaned  things  up  in  gen¬ 
eral.  Then  Ave  pruned  the  trees,  first  taking  out 
all  the  dead  wood,  next  the  Avater  sprouts,  or  suck- 
('r.s,  and  last  much  of  the  excess  Avood.  The  trees 
Avere  greatly  overgroAvn.  not  having  been  touched 
for  10  .A'ears.  C:irefully  examining  the  structural 
build  of  each  tree  Ave  removed  the  first  year  only 
those  branches  that  seriously  interfered  Avith  the 
proper  groAvth  of  the  main  tree  skeleton.  Of  course 
limbs  Avere  removed  from  the  centre  to  leave  an 
open  middle,  and  care  Avas  taken  never  to  leave 
stubs  and  to  cut  all  Avounds  at  a  slight  angle  In 
order  to  shed  Avater.  All  brush  Avas  removed  and 
burned.  This  Avas  in  1915  and  last  year  (1910)  Ave 
cut  out  a  great  deal  more  of  the  AVOod  that  aa'us  not 
AA'anted.  Next  year  Ave  expect  to  put  the  trees  in 
practically  the  right  shape.  If  all  the  AA'ood  had 


FERTILTZINO  AND  CF  LTI VATINO.  —  .Vftcr 
[iloAA’ing,  tAA’O  tons  of  ground  limestone  jK'r  jicre, AA'ere 
ai)plied.  This  aa'us  harroAved  in  :ind  folloAved  by 
an  application  of  KK)  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  and 
■100  pounds  of  ground  l)one  per  acre.  Il;ilf  of  this 
fertilizer  Avas  applied  Avith  a  fertilizer  distributor, 
covering  the  orchard  both  lengtliAA’ise  and  cross- 
Avi.se.  The  other  half  Avas  put  on  by  hand,  using  a 
pail  or  a  half-bushel  measure,  and  distributing  the 
fertilizer  under  the  outer  circumference  of  the 
branche.s.  AA’here  the  majority  of  the  feeding  roots 
are  located.  This  application  by  hand  t:ikes  time, 
but  pays.  The  ground  Avas  kept  thoroughly  culti- 
A'ated  to  keep  doAvn  Aveeds  ;ind  conserA'O  moisture 
until  .Tilly  first.  Avhen  Frimson  clover  Avas  soavu  for 
a  cover  crop. 

SPRAYINR. — I  purchased  a  poAver  sprayer 
equipped  Avith  tOAver  and  tAvo  lengths  of  hose.  Thor¬ 
ough  spraying  has  meant  more  than  all  el.se  to  bring 
big  net  returns  from  the  orchard,  so  I  have  kept 
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thoroughness  iii  miiul  every  time  we  si)ra.vecl.  We 
drive  between  two  rows  of  trees,  a  man  in  the  tower 
covering  one  tree  from  above  while  the  man  on 
the  ground  is  spraying  ui)ward  on  another  tree. 
We  spray  all  the  way  around  a  tree  if  the  day  is 
(piiet,  which  completes  the  job;  if  windy,  we  spray 
the  same,  even  against  the  wind ;  then  when  the 
wind  changes  we  spi’ay  again  to  be  sure  to  cover 
the  part  only  thinly  sprayed  the  first  time,  not  only 
covering  this  ])art  but  repeating  the  oi)eration  on 
the  whole  tree.  There  may  be  a  sniiill  waste  of 
material  in  this  latter  operation,  but  there  is  the 
satisfaction  of  thoroughness',  and  consequently,  clean 
a]»ples.  Wo  sjjray  five  times  a  year  and  alwaj's 
follow  this  jirinciple  of  thorough  spraying.  The 
basis  of  all  our  sprays  is  commercial  lime-sulphur 
solution  ai)])lied  1-9  for  Winter  s]>ray.  It  is  ap¬ 
plied  1-90  for  the  spray  when  the  buds  show  pink 
with  the  addition  of  4%  pounds  dry  arsenate  of 
lead  to  150  gallons  of  water,  and  if  aphis  are  pres¬ 
ent  a  two-ponnd  tin  of  “Illack-leaf  40.’’  We  follow 
this  with  a  third  si)ray  as  the  petals  fall,  a  fourth 
10  days  later,  and  the  last  about  the  first  of  July, 
using  the  same  materials  as  in  the  second  spray 
and  always  eliminating  “Black-leaf  40”  unless  there 
are  aphis  present,  because  of  expense. 

COST  AND  RERCLTS.— We  believe  that  one 
cannot  disi)ense  with  any  of  these  sprays  and  that 
each  one  should  be  applied  most  thoronghly.  For 
instance,  to  test  the  value  of  spraying,  one  of  bur 
best  trees  was  left  unsprayed.  From  that  tree  we 
gathered  eighteen  bushels  of  apples,  all  imperfect. 
These  were  sold  for  cider  and  netted  $.3.60.  Each 
of  the  four  trees  surrounding  this  tree  yielded  an 
average  of  twenty-eight  bushel.s,  98%  perfect,  net¬ 
ting  $28  apiece.  Another  wondeiTul  result  of  spray¬ 
ing  was  the  fact  that  apples  on  the  sitrayed  trees 
were  nearly  tw’ice  the  size  of  those  on  the  diseased 
free,  while  the  quality  was  noticeably  better.  In 
summing  up  the  costs  of  this  work  in  1910  I  found 
I  had  spent  for: 

>8praying  materials  .  $.51.75 

Work  (man  and  horse  labor)  .  66.00 

Depreciation  on  sprayer  .  25.00 

Pruning  . 50.00 

Plowing  .  .30.00 

Harrowing  .  .32100 

Picking  and  marketing  apples  sold  in  oichiird .  .  280JX) 
Fertilizer  and  other  costs  not  itemized  . 

Total  . .$626,09 

COlfPARISON  OF  PROFITS.— Previous  to  this 
Avork  the  average  oroi>  for  the  preceding  10  years 
was  876  bushels  per  year,  the  largest  crop  in  1910 
being  .560  bu.shels.  All  of  the.se  apples  were  of 
very  inferior  quality,  being  sold  for  cider.  In  191.5, 
the  first  year  of  our  work,  the  total  yield  was  1172 
bu.shels,  about  two-thirds  of  them  being  sold  for 
^ir.st-class  apples.  This  crop  paid  for  the  outlay  of 
$500  for  equipment  and  so  forth  and"  netted  a  pi-ofit 
of  .$100.  La.st  year  (1916)  the  yield  Avas  4471  bush¬ 
els  and  the  net  pi’ofit  .$.3(X)1.77 ;  98%  of  these  Avei'e 
sold  for  No.  1  apples.  Much  credit  for  this  success 
is  due  the  INIercer  County  Farm  Bureau  and  the 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  for 
their  help  and  advice  at  all  time.s.  The  large  pro¬ 
fit  has  only  been  made  by  hard  Avork,  great  cai-e  in 
regard  to  details,  thoroughness  in  all  operations, 
l)articularly  spraying,  and  the  e.special  .liking  of  the 
owner  for  this  Avork.  eakle  dilatusii. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  cover  ]ncture  shows  a  busy  scene 
at  apple  haiwest  in  this  orchard.  Figs.  1.58  and  Kil 
give  .some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  orchard  and 
hOAV  the  apples  Avere  handled.  Figs.  162  and  16.3 
shoAA'  an  auto  truck  express  load  ready  to  start  for 
I'hiladelphia,  and  how  the  fruit  looked  Avhen  it 
reached  the  consumer.  On  page  406  plates  of 
.si>rayed  and  vtnsprayed  are  illustrated. 

Asphaltum  for  Peach  Borers 

The  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  has  an  ex- 
jKU-imental  iK^ach  orchard  of  12  acres  upon  the 
grounds  of  the  Training  .School  at  Vineland,  Ncav 
Jersey.  It  is  necessary  to  protect  the  trees  from 
the  attacks  of  the  peach  borer,  and  a  considei-able 
number  of  materials  have  been  tried  out  from  time 
to  time. 

The  successful  results  i‘e])orted  fiom  ^’aliforuia 
of  the  use  of  asphaltum  as  a  repellent  against  this 
insect  led  to  sevei'al  tests  in  the  experiment  or¬ 
chards.  An  ordinary  hard  grade  of  asphaUmm  Avas 
used  in  the  exi)eriments  the  first  year.  The  soil 
AA'as  removed  from  about  the  truidvs  of  the  trees  to 
a  depth  of  six  inches  in  May,  and  all  borei-s  Avere 
removed.  The  asphaltum  Avas  then  heated  until  it 
AA’as  in  the  state  of  thick  molasses,  and  AA’as  then 
applied  to  the  trunks  with  a  heavy  brush.  The 
attempt  was  made  to  apply  a  thorough  coating  for 
a  distance  of  six  inches  below  the  ground  and  eight 
or  10  inches  above  the  ground.  After  the  asphal¬ 
tum  had  hardened,  the  soil  Avas  filled  in  level  about 


the  ti’unks  of  the  tree.s.  .$ince  the  asi»haltum  tend¬ 
ed  to  expand  Avith  the  groAvth  of  the  trees,  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  form  an  ideal  coating  to  keep  out  the 
borer.s.  Examinations  made  the  following  .'spring, 
lioweA'er,  revealed  a  considerable  numl)er  of  borers 
pre.s’ent,  and  a  study  of  the  conditions  showed  that 
the  asphaltum  had  lost  its  tenacity  and  elasticity 
below  the  .surface  of  the  ground,  Avhich  allowed  bor¬ 
ers  to  enter  Avithout  great  difficulty.  3'he  trees  ap- 
Iieared  to  suffer  no  injui’y  from  the  treatment  with 
as]rhaltum.  It  should  be  noted,  hoAA’OA’er,  that  the 
ordinary  grade  of  a.sphaltum  was  u.sed  and  not  one 
of  the  so-called  asphaltum  paints. 

Tlie  second  season  a  somewhat  different  method 
of  applying  the  asphaltum  Avas  adopted.  The  coat 


A  Post.hole  Digging  Machine.  Fig.  159 


of  ‘material  Avas  applied  to  a  depth  of  six  inches 
beloAv  the  ground  and  eight  to  10  inches  above  as 
before,  and  the  soil  made  level  about  the  trunk  of 
the  tree.  A  furroAV  about  one  inch  dei'p  Avas  then 
made  Avith  the  finger  close  about  the  trunk  and 
melted  asphaltum  poured  in  to  form  a  collar.  The 
object  of  this  collar  Avas  to  iirevent  any  borers  fi-om 
crawling  doAvii  the  trunk  to  enter  the  ti’ee  beloAv  the 
surface  of  the  soil  AAdthout  going  out  some  distance 
from  tlie  trunk  itself.  In  theory  this  Avould  seem 
to  protect  the  tree  from  infestation,  and  the  collar 
Avould  seem  to  be  of  such  thickness  that  it  Avould 
not  readily  lose  its  tenacity  from  contact  AA’ith  soil. 

The  results  were  not  as  satisfactoi'y'  as  Avould  be 
expected.  The  number  of  borers  Avas  greatly  re¬ 
duced,  over  the  method  practiced  the  .))reA’ious  year. 


but  a  feAV  borers  Avei’e  found  in  the  trees.  Fnless 
the  treatment  proved  to  be  entirely'  successful  the 
labor  of  its  application  w’ould  be  quite  expeu.<ive. 


Post-hole  Digging  Machine 

ENCLOSE  cut  of  post-hole  digger,  asked  for  in 
I’ecent  issue  of  The  R  N.-Y.  This  cut  explains  it¬ 
self,  but  it  looks  too  exi»ensive  for  a  farmer.  I 
have  seen  a  small  pile  driver  driving  stakes  for 
circus  tents  that  I  think  Avould  be  more  practical 
for  a  farmer.  xVny  man  aaIio  is  a  little  handy’  could 
make  the  guider,  and  the  hammer  Avould  be  the 
only  expensive  part  (assuming  operator  has  a  gas 
engine).  I  have  one  in  mind  Avith  a  100-tb  hammer 
that  I  expect  to  put  in  for  use  this  Spring. 

Auburn,  N.  Y.  J.  f.  c. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  picture  shoAvn  at  Fig.  159  is  taken 
from  the  Illustrated  World.  The  post-hole  screAV  or 
digger  AA'as  used  on  the  transcontinental  telephone 
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service.  As  Ave  see,  it  is  just  a  big  screAv  or  auger 
AA’hich  bores  a  hole  into  the  earth.  It  Avould  be  too 
expensive  for  a  farmer  and,  naturally,  Avould  not 
Avork  Avell  in  stony  ground.  The  plan  of  using  the 
small  pile  driver  seems  far  more  practical. 


A  Rat-proof  Corn  House 

REAL  rat-proof  corn  house  may  be  built  by 
carrying  out  the  folloAving  directions.  Build 
your  coi’u  hou.‘<e  Avith  studs  or  upright  fi’aming,  16 
inches  on  centers.  As  it  is.  not  to  be  boarded  up  it 
Avill  be  nece.ssary  to  brace  the  corner  po.'^ts  thorough¬ 
ly'.  r.'^e  2x4-iuch  or  8x4-inch  studs,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  corn  house.  In  other  Avords,  go 
ahead  and  build  the  corn  house  in  the  regular  AA’ay', 
except  for  boarding  up  the  outside. 

Line  the  inside  of  the  house  with  gah’anized  rat 
wire,  on^-half  inch  me.sh.  I'he  Aviic  can  bo  obtained 
in  rolls  48  inches  in  Avidth.  With  the  studs  16  inches 
cn  centers,  the  Avire  Avill  cover  three  spaces  exactly’. 
Stretch  it  tightly  and  nail  securely  to  the  uprights, 
coA’ering  each  upright  Avith  a  stiip  avoII  nailed.  As 
there  is  a  considerable  jiressure  exerted  by’  the  corn 
rgain.st  the  sides,  these  strips  Avill  hel])  keep  the 
Avire  from  buckling.  Fasten  rat  Avire  across  the 
ceiling  joists  in  the  same  fa.shion,  lieing  sui-e  that 
all  corners  are  fully  protected  by  the  Avire.  Put  a 
rough  floor  in  the  coiai  house  and  coA’er  this  Avith 
the  Avire. 

While  this  is  all  that  is  necessanj,  yet  it  Avill  be 
found  advisable  to  cover  the  AA’ire  Avith  a  top  floor. 
5b)u  AA’ill  thus  luiA’e  a  smooth  floor  Avhich  Avill  more 
than  pay’  for  itself  in  the  added  convenience  over  a 
Avire-coA’ered  floor.  While  it  is  jio.s.sible  to  protect 
the  floor  from  underneath  by’  nailing  the  Avire  to 
the  joists  first  and  then  flooring  on  top,  the  double 
floor  is  lu’eferable  from  the  fact  that  there  Avill  be 
no  h'akage  of  shelled  corn  through  shrinkage  cracks 
in  the  flooi’.  If  particularly  desired,  the  rat  Avire 
may’  be  fastened  to  the  outside  of  the  upright  fi’am¬ 
ing.  In  this  case.  hoAveA’er,  be  A’ery  sure  Ibat  the 
stri)»s  holding  it  in  i»lace  are  A’ery  .securely  iiaib'd. 

If  the  corn  house,  or  in  this  case  the  corn  bin  is 
to  be  built  iuHide  the  barn  aAV’ay  from  the  AA’eatber, 
Itlain  iron  expanded  metal  lathing  may'  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  galvanized  rat  Avire.  When  not  ex- 
po.sed  to  the  Aveather,  this  metal  lathing  Avill  last  for 
years  and  may  be  iiurchased  for  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  the  galvanized  rat  Avix’e. 


Kelp  and  Seaweed  as  Manure 

I  HAVE  received  several  private  communications 
about  the  use  of  kelp  folloAving  article  in 
The  R.  N.-Y..  I  cannot  siqipl-y  k(*lp,  dried,  gi’ouud 
and  bagged,  uoi’  in  any  form,  though  I  believe  kel]) 
is  dried  and  ground,  commercially’,  at  some  points  in 
Nova  Scotia.  While  there  are  .31  )>ouuds  of  potash 
in  a  ton  of  the  fr<>sh  kidp,  drieil  tluu’e  Avould  be  2('4 
pounds.  Avorth,  resiiectively,  at  the  iireseut  time, 
$15  and  .$1.”.2.  It  is  noted  that  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  at  Washington  has  started  an  exjau’i- 
mental  iib-int  in  Southern  (‘alifornia  for  the  ex¬ 
traction  of  ])otash  from  seaAA’eed.  Such  a  jilaut  is 
in  o]»eratiou,  on  a  small  scale.  I  believe,  in  South- 
AA’estern  Nova  Scotia.  And  Avh.v  not?  If  the  Avork 
can  be  done  economically,  it  certainly'  should  be 
AVorth  Avhile  to  exti’act  that  264  ])o\inds  of  potash 
from  the  seaAvec'd.  B.  Leslie  Emslie,  OttuAva,  is  my 
authority  for  the  above  figuit'S. 

Kelp  .should  not  be  confused  Avith  .seaAveed,  knoAvii 
as  eel  gra.ss,  Avhich  washes  ashore  in  lagoons  and 
shell (O’ed  bays  and  on  stretches  of  sandy  beaches. 
Kelp  is  hard-leaved,  like  tobacco  or  rape  plants. 
Avith  long  holloAA’  tendrils,  and  the  dulse,  .so  nice  to 
eat.  is  found  among  it.  Kelp  usually  lands  on  a 
“stern  and  rock-bound  coast,”  like  AA’hen  the  Pil¬ 
grim  Fathers  lauded,  AA’here  the  “breaking  Avaves 
dashed  high”  and  not  in  estuaries  .such  as  those 
AA’here  eel-grass  lands.  Eel-gra.ss,  too,  contains 
pota.sh. 

As  to  results  I  might  say  that  Mr.  Neil  McPhee 
of  Big  I’ond,  not  far  from  here,  Avho  is  considered 
the  jAotato  king  of  this  section  of  the  country,  and 
Avhose  crop  averaged  about  400  bushels  this  season. 
AA’hen  1  saAA'  him  the  other  day’,  told  me  that  he  had 
all  his  potatoes  iilanted  in  kelp,  and  “kelped”  lieaA’- 
ily.  Our  oavh  ))otatoes,  not  a  large  field,  Avere  tAvo- 
thirds  of  them  “in  kelp”  (fertilized  Avith  kelp)  and 
they’  averaged  something  like  .300  bushels  per  acre. 
Daniel  Oampbell,  Avho  groAA's  a  large  aci’eage  of  po¬ 
tatoes  for  the  starch  factory,  told  the  Avi’iter  that 
he  hadn’t  stable  manure  for  one-third  of  his  crop, 
but  used  kelp  for  tAvo-thirds  and  much  preferred 
kelp  to  stable  manure.  ’Farmers  here  don't  use 
commercial  fertilizer  for  potatoes.  The  Ioav  price 
precludes  it.  J.  a.  macdonald. 

Prince  EdAA'ard  I.sland. 
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Finish  Fight  With  Quack  Grass 

Smothering  the  Intruder  With  Alfalfa 

ON  page  188  I  notice  a  letter  on  fighting  quack 
grass.  I  have  had  an  experience  in  that  line 
during  the  past  year  that  juay  be  of  some  slight 
benefit  to  the  inquirer. 

I  purchased  my  farm  in  the  Spring  of  1915  and 
planned  to  attempt  to 'grow  Alfalfa.  Intending  also 
to  .set  out  a  small  orchard  for  home  use,  I  decided 
to  work  both  crops  on  the  .same  ground.  I  had  no¬ 
ticed  some  Alfalfa  around  my  neare&t  neighbor’s 
barn  growing  very  thriftily;  and  thinking  it  would 
grow  on  my  side  of  the  fence  as  well  as  on  his,  I 
selected  about  an  acre  immediately  adjoining  and 
lilowed  it  that  Fall.  A  thicker  mat 
of  quack  roots  I  never  .saw.  I  came 
near  abandoning  the  experiment 
then  and  there,  but  a  latent  streak 
of  stubbornness  finally  prevailed 
and  I  .set  out  the  young  trees  in  No¬ 
vember.  In  the  early  Spring  I  put 
about  40  loads  of  stable  niiinure  on 
the  one  acre ;  worked  it  in  with  a 
disk,  following  Avith  a  spring-tooth. 

I  Aised  the  disk  and  spring-tooth 
eA’ery  week  or  10  days  during  the 
Summer,  each  time  working  in  a 
cross  direction. 

The  Spring  and  early  Summer  of 
1910  was  unusivilly  wet.  The  soil 
Avas  a  heavy  clay  loam  for  about 
one  foot  in  depth  and  held  Avater 
like  a  cistern.  The  subsoil  Avas 
coarse  sand  and  graAXd  loam.  At 
the  first  Avorking  the  disks  scarcely 
cut  through  the  quack,  but  by  Au¬ 
gust  Ist  the  ground  Avas  thoroughly 
mclb»wed  as  deep  as  the  disks 
Avould  go  and  there  Avei’e  only  a 
few  sprouts  of  quack  to  be  seeu. 
lint  on  each  side  of  the  i)iece  Avere 
not  a  few  ]>iles  of  dead  roots  Avhlcn 
the  sjiring-tooth  had  pulled  out  and 
dragged  along,  that  made  a  big 
Avagon-load. 

The  first  Aveek  in  August  I  sowed 
the  inoculated  Alfalfa  seetl,  and 
Avaited  for  Avhat  Avas  to  come. 

There  were  a  surprisingly  small 
number  of  quack  sprouts  to  be  seen, 
but  the  Alfalfa  greAV'  faster  tlmn  a 
fnr(‘st  fire  during  a  drought. 

Weeds,  principally  mustard,  no 
dtiubt  from  the  maiuire,  came  up, 
but  I  am  sure  the  .seeds  Avould  not 
mature  so  late  in  the  .season,  and 
the  earlier  Aveeds  AA'ero  killed  by  the 
succe.ssiA’e  Im  rrowings. 

T  am  Avaitiiig  Avith  much  curiosity 
to  see  hoAV  much  quack  Avill  come 
up  this  coming  .Spring.  I  sowed 
the  Alfalfa  extra  thick,  and  if  it 
sticks  it  may  smother  the  lAuuiiauts 
of  quack  left  in  the  ground.  T  am 
anxious  as  Avell.  for  ihe  b(‘st  parts 
of  my  farm  are  infested,  and  may 
prcA’ent  my  gi’owing  Alfatfa  as 
freely  as  I  Avish.  I  believe  (piack 
may  be  eradicated  by  pasturing  the 
land  for  several  years  if  it  can  1)0 
.spared  for  grazing  purposes,  othor- 
Avise  buckAvheat  is  no  doubt  the  ea.s- 
ie.st  treatment  as  Avell  as  the  most 
effective.  My  experience  does  not 
encourage  the  use  of  millet  as  a 
smother  crop  for  quack.  I'erhaps 
I  did  not  sow  it  thick  enough, 
f.ewis  Co.,  N.  Y.  it.  c.  coi.t.txs. 


the  top  of  block  bolted  to  .skids;  took  .saw  mandrel 
from  our  rip-.saw  table  and  inortLsed  boxes  to  under 
side  of  above-mentioned  hard-Avood  piece.s,  having 
first  ]Hit  two  braces  diagonally  across  the  2x4’s,  also 
put  a  brace  across  the  end.s.  In  other  words  I 
made  a  rigid  frame  extending  from  engine  skids 
back,  for  saAv  mandrel.  I  lined  up  mandrel  Avith 
crank-shaft  pulley,  made  a  gauge  by  boring  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  holes  in  a  piece  of  an  old  cros.s’-cut 
.saw  and  fastening  it  to  a  frame  extending  from 
side  of  engine  .skids,  then  put  a  large  .sheet  of 
tin  oA'or  .saAv  as  a  guard  and  to  keep  the 
ice  from  fl.A’ing,  adjusted  belt  and  turned  on 
ga.s. 

of  course  there  Avas  some  hitch  at  first.  Not 


cuts  the  ice  fi-om  the  under  .side  tOAvard  the  sur¬ 
face.  Re  sure  to  adjust  saw  mandrel  .so  that  the 
saw  revolves  the  right  Avay  to  keep  the  nut  tight 
for  keeping  saw  on.  This  rigging  can  be  taken  off 
or  put  on  in  a  very  few  minutes,  and  the  cost  out¬ 
side  of  .saAV  and  mandrel  Avas  less  than  ,$4  and  half  a 
day's  work.  k.  v.  adams. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 


■  What  About  “  Bottled  Bacteria  ? 


In  the  Midst  of  the  Harvest.  Fig.  161 


Shipping  to  Philadelphia  by  Auto  Truck  Express.  Fig.  162 


A  Gasoline  Engine  Cuts  Ice 

SEEINC  your  inquiry  a.sking  for 
expexience  in  cutting  ice  by 
gasoline  poAver  I  gladly  give  my  ex¬ 
perience.  We  have  ti  three-hor.sepoAver  air-cooled 
engine,  and  as  our  ice  ])()ud  aatis  not  deep  enough  to 
use  ;i  hand  saw  I  had  to  devise  some  other  Ava.v  to 
saAv  it.  First  I  secured  two  %-inch  iron  rods  near¬ 
ly  the  length  of  the  engine  skids  and  bent  at  right 
angles  about  1^-inch  on  each  end  of  each  rod,  then, 
boring  holes  in  bottom  of  .skids  in.serted  above  rods, 
or  rather  the  bent  ends  of  rods,  in  holes  in  skids, 
said  rods  acting  as  runners.  Then  put  a  handle  on 
forward  end  to  draAA'  engine  over  the  ice.  I  then 
took  a  4xG-inch  block  as  long  as  Avidth  of  skids  and 
bolted  same  to  back  cross-brace  on  engine  skids. 
Next  I  took  tAVO  pieces  of  2x4  hard  Avood  about  four 
feet  long,  fastening  them  Avith  two  heavy  hinges  to 


How  the  Apples  Turned  Out  in  Market.  Fig.  163 

enough  set  in  saw  ;ind  the  ice  Avas  coA'ered  wUh 
water.  Next  morniug  Ave  trU'd  it  and  it  Avorked  be¬ 
yond  exi)ectiition.  One  man  could  pull  the  outfit  :iud 
could  Avalk  ti  fjiir  gait.  About  one  hour’s  Avork  cut 
Jill  our  ice,  5 2  to  1.5  toi(is,  and  I  never  had  ice  p.ick 
as  nicel.v,  all  cut  tit  right  tingkts  to  surfjice,  and  the 
gtiu.ge  folloAviiig  in  last  sarv  mark,  cakes  Avere  of  uni¬ 
form  size.  Ice  Avas  about  10  to  12  inches  thick,  and 
Ave  saAved  about  seA'cii  inches  deep  :ind  used 
an  ice"'  bar.  We  found  it  entirely  s:itisf;ictory. 

..Sketch  Avill  jiid  in  making  out  the  details.  I 
hope  it  does  some  one  else  as  much  .good  as  it 
did  me. 

In  saAving  ice  the  .saAv  shoubl  revolve  so  that  it 


Can  you  give  me  .some  information  about  the  bac¬ 
teria  Culture  so  freely  adAxidised’;'  This  eulrure  ap¬ 
peals  to  me,  and  if  it  is  as  good  as  it  appears,  it  seeiiiK 
just  Avhat  Ave  should  use,  as  we  have  the  red  shale  .^oil 
mostl.v  through  this  section,  and  Ave  can  groAv  crops’ 
AA’ith  the  Avorld  if  aac  can  get  Mr.  Legume  to  draAA-  m- 
trogen  from  the  air,  so  we  don't  h.iA-e 
to  buy  it  in  bags.  j,  p,  u. 

Central  Ncav  .Tersey. 

THIS  “culture'’  is  all  right  in  its 
place,  but  be  sure  you  are  in¬ 
oculated  Avith  plain  common  .sense 
and  understandln.g  before  .a'ou  u.se 
it.  It  has  been  found  that  pod¬ 
bearing  plants — like  cloA’ei’,  Alfalfa, 
beans  and  pea.s — are  able  to  take 
nitrogen  out  of  the  air.  This  of 
course  glA-es  a  larger  plant  and 
thus  a  larger  crop,  and  brings  more 
nitrogen  to  the  farm  for  feeding  or 
ploAving  under.  Noav  this  nitrogAUi 
is  not  taken  in  throu,gh  tin*  leaves 
or  stems,  but  through  ‘-nodules’’  or 
Avarls  AA'hich  groAA’  on  the  roots. 
Tlu'se  “nodules”  are  the  hou.ses  or 
homes  of  great  SAvarms  of  bucteria 
— AA-hich  do  the  Avork  of  druAving 
tbe  nitrogen  from  the  air.  These 
b.’icteria  are  tiny  forms  of  life,  vis¬ 
ible  only  through  a  microscope,  yet 
AA  lieu  millions  of  them  Avork  on  the 
clover  roots  they  draAv  lai’ge  quan¬ 
tities  of  A-aluable  nitrogen  into  the 
plant.  ITde.ss  they  are  pi’e.sent  in 
the' soil,  in  a  healthy  condition,  the 
clover  Avill  not  gain  this  nitrogen, 
but  AA’ould  be  a  consumer  of  it  like 
oats  or  corn.  There  mu.st  also  be 
lime  enough  to  SAveeten  the  .soil,  a 
fair  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
enough  organic  matter  to  make  the 
bacteria  do  their  best  Avork. 

Noav  these  “cultures,”  so-called, 
are  prepared  in  the  chemist’s  labor¬ 
atory.  They  t.ake  the  original  bac¬ 
teria  fi’om  the  soii  and  breed  or 
])ropagate  them  by  the  million. 
What  you  buy  Avill  be  a  bDirb-  <-ou- 
taiuin.g  many  millions  of  the.se  bac¬ 
teria — asleep  or  in  a  dormant  con¬ 
dition.  With  the  bottle  Avill  CA)me 
tbe  apiiaratus  and  the  food  needed 
to  Avake  the.se  bacteria  up  and 
start  them  at  Avork.  They  avMI 
quickly  spread  through  AA-ater.  and 
Avben  this  Avater  is  sprinkled  oAcr 
tbe  seed  the  bacteria  ai’e  carried 
into  the  .soil  ready  to  Avork  on  tbe 
young  plant  as  it  sprouts  and 
groAvs.  That  is  the  theor.v  of  the 
‘‘culture.”  You  might  compare  it 
to  a  .veast  cake  made  in  some  fac¬ 
tory  and  distributed  da.y  by  day  to 
thousands  of  liouseAviA-es.  Or  it  is 
like  the  “starter”  carried  in  the 
buttermilk  from  one  churning  to 
another.  This  “starter”  is  also  .sep- 
ar.-ited  and  “cultured”  in  the  la1>- 
oratory.  .Something  of  the  .s.-iine 
thing  may  be  done  Avith  the  fer¬ 
ments  of  beer  or  cidex*. 

Thus  yt)u  can  see  that  the  culture 
is  not  Ji  fertilizer  like  nitnite  of 
soda  or  phosphate.  All  it  can  do 
is  to  make  tiie  cloA’er  or  similar 
plants  take  more  of  the  nitrogen 
from  ilie  air,  and  the.v  cannot  do  that  unle.ss  the 
conditions  of  the  soil  are  right.  Some  people  get 
the  idea  from  readin.g  circul.-irs  and  adA'ertlseinents 
that  all  the.v  have  to  do  is  to  buy  this  culture  and 
put  it  on  the  seed — and  it  Avill  do  the  rest.  That 
id('a  has  foA)led  inan.v  farmers  and  lost  their  mone.v 
for  them.  Unless  j'ou  are  Avilling  to  give  good  cul¬ 
ture  and  use  lime  and  phosphate  freely  Ave  AVAiuld 
not  advise  you  to  bu.v  these  bacteria.  In  a  AA-.ay 
the.A'  are  like  good  stock  t)r  high-class  hired  men. 
:ui(l  the  Avay  to  make  profit  on  them  is  to  feed  AA'ell 
and  make  them  comfortable.  They  cannot  improve 
the  cloA'cr  on  rough,  half-fitted  land,  but  they  must 
IniA-e  a  Avell-limed  .soil,  fine  and  aa-cH  filled  Avith  or¬ 
ganic  matter,  and  AA'ell  supplied  Avith  phosphates  in 
order  to  do  their  best. 
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Commercial  Fruit  Culture 


Fruit  Varieties  for  Hudson  Valley 

T  have  just  bought  a  farm,  and  wish 
to  set  out  plants  and  vines  this  Spring. 
I  would  appreciate  advice  as  to  the  best 
varieties  of  the  following  plants  or 
vines :  Strawberries,  red  raspberries, 

blackcaps,  blackberries,  gooseberries, 
(very  large),  and  both  green  and  dark 
red,  cherry,  currants  and  black  cur¬ 
rants.  M.  A.  Y. 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

These  varieties  suggested  are  for  home 
or  for  family  use,  and  very  different 
varieties  should  be  planted  for  market. 
Almost  every  variety  has  its  good  and 
bad  points.  For  instance,  take  the 
Marshall  strawberry,  which  is  the  very 
perfection  of  size  and  quality,  yet  it  is 
not  productive  enough  under  field  cul¬ 
ture  to  be  a  profitable  market  berry, 
and  the  reverse  is  true  of  the  Klondike, 
one  of  the  very  best  market  berries,  yet 
its  productiveness  and  ability  to  stand 
long  distance  shipping  are  not  a  valued 
asset  on  the  table.  Beginning  with  the 
varieties  of  strawberries,  Michel’s  Early 
is  one  of  the  best  for  early;  Marshall 
and  Brandywine  for  midseason,  with 
Gandy  for  late,  will  round  out  their  sea¬ 
son.  The  old  reliable  Cuthbert  red  rasp¬ 
berry  is  still  one  of  the  best,  and  its 
long  season  is  such  that  one  needs  only 
the  one  variety.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
old  Gregg  blackcap.  I  doubt  if  there  is 
a  better  all-round  blackcap  today 
among  their  new  varieties.  The  Min- 
newaska  blackberry  was  the  best  we 
grew,  but  seems  to  have  dissappeared 
from  the  nurserymen’s  lists  and  so  I 
would  set  the  Eldorado  for  second 
choice.  The  American  variety  Downing 
and  the  English  Industry  are  both  good 
gooseberries.  Fay’s  Prolific  or  Wilder 
for  red.  White  Grape  and  Black  Cham¬ 
pion  make  a  complete  list  of  currants. 

FLOYD  Q.  WHITE. 


score  the  ’oarl;  on  the  trunks  vertically 
after  growth  starts  in  the  Spring,  making 
three  or  four  incisions,  at  about  equal 
distances  apart.  k. 


The  Future  of  the  Fruit  Business 

Some  years  ago  we  made  a  statement 
that  the  time  was  approaching  when  the 
exports  of  nuts  and  fruit  from  this  coun¬ 
try  would  be  of  greater  value  than  ex¬ 
ports  of  wheat.  This  created  much 
amusement  among  agrictiltural  authori¬ 
ties,  and  it  seemed  entirely  improbable, 
yet  had  it  not  been  for  the  extra  demand 
caused  by  the  Euroi)ean  war  there  would 
have  been  little  difference  this  year  in 
values  of  these  two  exports.  In  1910 
the  value  of  fruit  exports  alone  was  $18,- 
50.5,000,  in  1915  this  was  nearly  double 
or  a  total  of  $.34,2.30,000.  This  was  in 
face  of  the  fact  that  shijjments  of  ap¬ 
ples  to  England  and  Europe  had  largely 
been  discontinued  on  account  of  the  wax*. 


rv-.! 
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Five  of  the  Finest 
Fordhook  Vegetable* 

wcwillmailone 
rur  packet  each  of 

the  following  Vegetables: 

Bean — Fordhook  Bush  Lima,  the 
most  famous  Hush  Lima. 

Beet — Black  Red  Ball,  rich  color, 
tender,  fine  flavor,  early. 

Corn — Golden  Bantam,  extra  ear* 
ly,  hardy,  luscious  and  sweet. 
Lettuce<- Brittle  Ice,  large  head, 
crisp  and  mild. 

Radish  —  Rapid  Red.  quickest 
growing  round  red  radish.  Crisp 
and  solid. 

-  bayfl  all  the  above.  Five  col- 
^OC  lectiona  for  $1.00,  mailed  to 
different  addrcBsea  if  eo ordered. 

As  a  Compliment  to  the  Ladies,  we 
include  with  each  collection,  a  regular 
10c  packet  of  Fordhook  Favorite  Aetera. 
Burpee's  Annual  for  1917  is  bigger 
and  brighter  than  ever  before.  204  pages. 
Thirty  (30)  varletiea  illustrated  in  color  Mailed  free. 
Write  for  it  today  and  please  mention  this  publicatiOD* 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.  . 
Burpee  Buildings  Philadelphia 


FRUIT  PACKAGES  Catalog 


Another  Tree  Doper 

Bore  a  hole  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
slanting  downward,  on  the  south  side,  as 
the  sun  draws  the  sap  to  that  side  of  the 
tree.  Don’t  bore  toward  the  heart,  but 
keep  in  the  sap  wood.  For  large  trees 
boi'«  an  inch  hole  from  4  to  5  inches  deep ; 
then  insert  a  tablespoonful  of  the  powder. 
Small  trees  should  be  treated  in  propor¬ 
tion,  down  to  a  half-inch  hole  and  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  the  powder.  Then  plug  the 
?olo  with  dry  wood  or  cork.  All  large 
irees  should  be  treated  in  two  places. 

This  refers  to  “Thompson’s  Scale  Cure 
and  Germ  Destroyer,”  which  seems  to  be 
the  latest  tree  dope.  Agents  for  this 
stuff  are  reported  in  northern  Ohio  and 
Michigan.  They  claim  that  this  stuff 
“purifies  the  sap”  and  puts  the  ti-ee  in 
a  fine,  healthy  condition.  Di.sease,  borers, 
scale  and  all  the  rest  “cannot  exist  where 
this  tree  powder  is  used.”  We  have  ex¬ 
posed  these  tree  powder  humbugs  over  and 
over  again,  and  it  can  hardly  be  possible 
that  any  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will 
invest  in  such  things.  We  know,  though, 
how  plausible  these  agents  are,  and  how 
they  play  upon  poor  human  nature.  One 
of  them  might  go  into  a  country  home 
and  tell  how  the  doctor,  by  giving  a  small 
injection  of  some  drug,  under  the  skin, 
can  quiet  a  severe  pain.  He  offers  that 
as  proof  that  his  tree  powder  will  do  the 
same.  Or  he  will  take  some  person  with 
a  headache,  get  him  to  soak  his  feet 
in  hot  water.  3’he  pain  is  quieted — and 
thei’e  is  further  evidence  for  the  tree 
powder.  There  is  no  use  arguing  with 
these  fellows  or  talking  with  them. 
Their  so-called  remedy  is  opposed  to  the 
laws  of  plant  life  as  understood  by  the 
best  authorities  we  have,  and  there  is 
.absolutely  no  sense  in  throwing  your 
money  away  on  such  stuff. 


Some  Unsprayed  Fruit.  Fig.  164.  See  page  404 

Under  normal  conditions  this  export 
fruit  trade  would  have  reached  nearly 
$40,000,000,  or  more  than  the  export 
value  of  wheat  under  conditions  which 
prevailed  before  the  war.  At  the  close 
of  the  war .  the  exports  of  fruit  will  be 
largely  increased.  The  demand  will  be 
greater,  and  we  must  remember  that 
some  of  the  finest  orchard  lands  in  Eu¬ 
rope  have  been  ruined  or  seriously  in¬ 
jured  by  the  armies  which  have  marched 
through  or  occupied  them.  Some  grow¬ 
ers  are  inclined  to  take  a  rather  dis¬ 
couraged  view  of  the  future  of  the  fruit 
business.  Personally,  we  do  not  think 
this  view  is  ju.stified.  True,  there  have 
been  heavy  plantings  of  orchards,  but 


Trouble  With  Kieffer  Pear 

I  have  an  orchard  of  Kieffer  pears 
abont  eight  years  old,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  bark  around  the  trunk  is  rotten  ; 
it  seems  to  cr.ack  off.  I  think  the  trees 
are  hidebound.  Do  you  think  it  would 
pay  me  to  cut  them  with  a  knife  in  the 
Spring?  L.  V. 

Highland,  N.  Y. 

Keiffer  pear  trees  should  not  become 
bark-bound  at  this  age,  unless  they  stand 
in  very  poor  uncultivated  soil.  The 
trouble  is  nio’e  likely  to  be  due  to  sun- 
scald.  However,  it  will  do  no  harm  to 


Effects  of  Spraying.  Fig.  165.  See  page  404 

the  demand  has  also  increased,  and  with 
better  methods  of  distribution  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  crop  can  be  han¬ 
dled  to  advantage.  There  will  also  be 
unquestionably  an  increased  demand 
from  Europe  for  high-class  fruit.  The 
tendency  will  be  to  keep  the  culls  and 
poor  fruit  back  from  the  market  more 
and  more  as  all  begin  to  realize  that  this 
class  of  stuff  interferes  seriously  with 
market  conditions. 

On  the  whole  thei-efore,  we  feel  justi¬ 
fied  in  predicting  a  better  market ;  bet¬ 
ter  times  fdl’  the  fruit  grower,  but  iu  or¬ 
der  to  reach  these  conditions  there  must 
be  improved  marketing  facilities,  and 
finally  cooperative  work  iu  packing,  han¬ 
dling,  grading  and  shipping. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — .4rfr, 


Best  quality.  All  styles.  Any  quantity. 

C.  N.  ROB4NSON  *  BRO.,  Dept.  M  BaltimorOg  Md. 

Solves  Fruit  Growing  Problems  fruiugrower 

fully  explains  orchard  planting,  spraying,  tillage, 
packing  and  marketing.  Send  10c  for  three 
months’  trial  subscription.  Address  AMERICAN 
FRUIT-GROWER.  Box  321,  Charlottesville.  Va. _ 

New  Peach -Wilma 

A  Seedling  of  Elherta,  with  Elberta  foliage,  Elber- 
ta  fruit  and  Elherta  productiveness.  Extends 
the  Elherta  season  ten  days. 

W.  B.  Cole,  Nurseryman,  Painesville,  O. 

ssMoo^piNES 

69  varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine, cheap.  2siiinple  vinesmailedforlOc.  Des¬ 
criptive  catalog  free.LEWlSROESCH.BoxL.Fredonia.N.Y. 


Hill’s  Evergreens  Grow 


All  hardy  stock — twice  trans^ 
planted— root  pruned.  Pro-  ^ 
tect  buildings,  stock,  crops. 
Hill’s  Evergreen  Book,  illustra-l 
ted  in  colors.  Free.  Write  today ^ 
D.  Hilt  Nsrsen  Co.,  -  Box  2123 
Dundee.  111.  Evergreen  Specialxsis^ 


NUT  TREES 

start  right  with  my  hardy 
Pennsylvania  grown  grafted 
trees  and  avoid  disnppoiiit- 
inent.  Handsome  catalogue 
free. 

J.  F.  JONES 

THE  NUT  TREE  SPECIALIST 
Box  R,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


WM.  P.  Sell  Trees  Direct 

Send  for  Trade  List  of  wonderful 
bargains  and  25  Family  Fruit  Collec¬ 
tions  for  large  and  small  buyers.  No 
dissatisfied  customers.  We  pay  all 
transportation  charges. 

Box  20  Seneca,  N.  Y. 


RUPERT 

&S0N 


500,0 


Big  drop  in  i)rices.  Buy  now  from  us.  Also 
jiiillion.s  of  trees,  shrubs  and  plants.  New  price 
list  and  catalog  ready. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  NURSERY,  Box  129,  Westniinster,  Md. 


I  FRUIT  TREES  I 

=  Do  Not  Forget  To  Provide  ^ 

=  For  The  Future  s 

^  Present  conditions  htive  inflated  prices  ^ 
=  on  grain  and  other  export  food  products.  = 
=  The  war  will  stop  some  day  and  these  things  = 
^  will  take  an  awful  siump.  Be  prepared,  with  = 
=  some  other  crop  that  is  now  being  neglected.  = 
=  Get  yourshtire  of  the  grain  and  vegetable  = 
^  profits  but  plant  fruit  trees  now  when  the  = 
=  other  fellow  is  too  busy  to  think  of  the  = 
=  future.  We  offer  a  full  line  of  Fruit 
^  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Get  our  catalogue.  — 

p  Jos.  H.  Black,  Son  &  Co.  M 
^  Hightstown,  N.  J.  = 


maloney's  TREES 

WSold 

-at  cost;. _ _ 

^vlusone 


10  PEAR  TREES  FOR  98c. 

2  year  S-Ufl,  First  Class  Barteletts  10  for  98o. 
Our  Trees  have  been  for  years  advertised  in 
the  Farm  Papers  which  (cuarantee  their 
advertising:.  If  the  trees  had  not  made 
'  srood  this  advertisement  would  not  appear. 
We  invite  you  to  visit  our  Nursery  of  400 
acres,  the  larii^est  in  New  York  State,  or 
send  for  our  big  free  wholesale  Catalocruo 
Illustrated  in  colors. 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO. 

49  East  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

DansvilU's  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries 


TRADE  M  AUK 


McNEIL’S  Early,  Hale, 
Delicious,  Opalescent 
and  hundreds  of  other 
excellent  varieties  at  low 
prices.  Send  for  our  big 
special  catalog. 

KING  BROS.  NURSERIES 
Box  7,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

“It  is  cheapest  to  buy  the  best” 


All 

the  1<  ad- 
^  ing  varieties, 
fruit  and  ornamen- 
Send  for  new  catalog 
with  attractive  1917  prices. 

Kelly  Bros.  Wholesale  Nurseries 

692  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  5  . 


Millions  of  Trees 

PLANTS,  VINES,  ROSES,  ETC. 

The  oldest,  largest  and  most  complete  nursery  in 
Michigan.  Send  for  catalog.  Prices  reasonable 

I.  E.  ILGENFRITZ’  SONS  CO. 

THE  MONROE  NURSERY  Monroe,  Michigan 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  Varieties.  Booklet 

and  Price  list  Free.  V.  R.  ALLEN,  Box  159,  Seaford,  Del. 


cottsSeedCorn 


As  carefully  selected  and  pre¬ 
pared  as  Scott’s  Field  Seeds.- 
Ask  for  samples  and  catalogue. 


O.  file  Scott  &  Sons  Co.9  140  filaln  St.«  Blarysvllle,  0* 


Be  have  books  on 
all  subjects  of 
farming  by  rec¬ 
ognized  authorities. 
Write  us  and  we  will 
quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


TREES 


APPLE 

PEACH 

PEAR 


Fruit  trees  and  plants  of  all  kinds.  Belialile,  true  to  name 
stock  at  reasonable  prices.  Catalogue  free;  also  booklet, 
“How  to  Plant  Trees,"  if  you  ask  for  it  and  mention  this 
paper. 

The  Barnes  Brothers  Nursery  Company 
Box  3  Yalesville,  Conn. 


I 


PEACH 


Xnn  non  IhO  lots.  5-G  it.  llc;  4-5 ft.  8c;  3-4  ft.  Sl-ec;  300.000  apple  14e;  ll^c; 
JUU,UUU  Cl^c.  Thousands  of  pear,  plum,  cherry,  grapes,  roses, 

shrubs,  etc.,  boxed  free.  The  best  stock  we  ever  grew  and  we  have  been  at  it  24  years. 
No  Coli  Storages,  everything  FRESH  DUG  and  you  get  the  varieties  you  order,  our 
its  You.  A  trial  order  is  all  we  ask.  Money  refunded  if 


Guarantee  Protects  ’ 


'  you  are  not 


perfectly  satisfied.  Order  now,  pay  after  you  have  received  and  exniiiliied  stock.  You  are  the 
!)atalog  free  to  everybody#  XIIOMAS  K#  SJIKKItIN^»  NUltfcsKItV  M 11  Main  Dttn»vllle<  N#Y# 


I 


HARDY  NORTHERN  GROWN  TREESand  PLANTS 

hundreds  of  THOUSANDS  of  strong,  thrifty  trees,  plants,  shrubs,  small  fruit  plants  and  vines, 
grown  In  our  own  nursery  in  uortliern  Ohio#  Send  for  catalog. 

T.  B.  WEST,  MAPLE  BEND  NURSERY,  Lock  Box  llO,  PERRY.  OHIO 


Fancy  Fruit  from  Quality  Trees 

The  markets  are  demanding  better  fruit, notcheaper  fruit.  F ancy  fruit  i 
commands  high  prices  and  sucfi  fruit  can  come  only  from  quality  trees.r 


sJ.Q.HARRlQON  60N9 


have  millions  of  high  grade  one,  two,  and  three- 
year-old  rpple  and  one  year  peach  trees  ready  for 
shipment.  All  Harrison-grown,  true  to  narne  and 
budded  from  bearing  frees.  Also  plums,  cherries  and 
small  fruits.  We  pack  with  great  care  and  ship  I 
promptly  by  freight,  express  or  parcel  post.  You  will  need  our  1917  j 
Fruit  Guide  wh#n  making  up  your  pi  anting  list.  Send  for  it  today,  free. 

“ Largest  growers  offruit  trees  in  the  world.” 
Harrisons’  Nurseries  Box  14  Berlin,  Md. 
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Soil  Fertility  Notes 


Improving  Poor  Soil 

We  have  had  at  least  50  questions 
thus  far  this  year  asking  how  to  improve 
poor  land  at  a  reasonable  price,  so  that 
it  may  be  used  for  growing  corn  or  po¬ 
tatoes  in  1018.  If  one  has  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  capital,  he  can  plow  such  land 
and  start  at  once  by  using  from  $30  to 
$40  worth  of  fertilizer  or  manure.  With 
a  reasonable  season  a  fair  crop  can  be 
grown  on  almost  any  land  if  the  own¬ 
er  is  ready  to  spend  money  for  plant 
food.  Most  people  would  rather  take 
a  year  for  improving  the  soil  at  less 
cost.  Such  soils  are  usually  deficient  in 
lime  and  organic  matter,  and  the  year 
should  be  employed  in  stuffing  the  soil 
if  possible  with  manurial  crops.  Many 
plans  can  be  followed  out,  but  pi-obably 
in  most  cases  the  best  crop  to  start  with 
in  a  Northern  latitude  will  be  oats  and 


tion — and  it  gets  it — while  many  look 
nil  Sweet  clover  as  a  poor  relation  of 

Alfalfa  that  has  done  a  good  deal  of 

humping  for  itself,  and  that  can  prob¬ 
ably  do  a  good  deal  more,  including  do¬ 
ing  without  inoculation.  So  it  can 
when  left  to  itself  and  allowed  to  take 
its  own  time ;  but  when  we  rob  it  of 
its  bacteria  and  demand  a  full  crop 

right  away,  it  sulks. 

Doubtless  a  common  reason  for  the 
neglect  to  inoculate  Sweet  clover  seed 
lies  in  the  fact  that  to  many  it  is 

something  new  and  therefore  difficult. 
Really,  it  is  at  once  the  simplest  and 
most  profitable  of  all  the  things  done  in 
connection  with  the  crop,  even  when  the 
bacteria  is  purchased  in  the  form  of 
pure  cultures,  to  be  had  under  various 
proprietary  names.  Exception  should 
be  made  as  to  the  plan,  so  freely  recom- 


contain  remarks  about  “The  Post  Office  Club,”  or  the  “  Sitters”  at  the  country  store, 
recently  photographed  just  such  a  typical  gathering  at  a  country  store  as  is  shown 
above.  There  have  been  many  caricatures  or  fancy  pictures,  but  this  shows  the  real  thing. 


Canada  peas.  We  should  plow  the  land 
and  put  on  two  tons  of  ground  lime¬ 
stone,  or  one  ton  of  burnt  lime  to  the 
acre.  4'hen  work  in  five  pecks  of  Can¬ 
ada  jieas  about  four  inches  deep.  Then 
use  three  bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre, 
either  drilling  or  working  them  under 
with  a  harrow.  It  will  usually  pay  to 
imt  on  300  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  per 
acre,  when  seeding  to  the  oat.s  and  peas. 
The  latter  part  of  .Tune  the  oats  and 
peas  should  be  plowed  und<‘i\  and  the 
ground  well  rolled  and  jmckcd.  We 
should  then,  as  soon  as  possible,  seed 
two  busbels  of  buckwheat,  half  a  bushel 
of  rye.  per  acre,  and, a  seeding  of  clover. 
In  Northern  New  Jer.sey,  or  in  that 
latitude,- Alsike  clover  would  prove  most 
.sati.sfactory.  South  of  that  ixdnt,  and  In 
many  other  favored  localities.  Crimson 
clover  Avould  pay.  We  should  use  10 
lbs.  of  Crimson  or  about  3  lbs.  of  Al- 
sike  Seed  per  acre.  The  buckwheat  will 
grow  until  frost,  then  it  will  be  killed 
and  fall  to  the  ground.  The  rye  and 
clover  will  grow  up  through  it  and  make 
a  steady  growth  through  the  Fall  and 
early  Winter.  Some  of  the  clover  will 
be  killed  out  during  Wintei’,  but  the 
rest  will  start  with  the  rye  in  the  Spring, 
and  this  can  be  jilowed  under  for  corn, 
Iiotatoes  or  any  crop  de.sired.  These 
gri'cn  crops  plowed  into  the  .s<.)il  will 
give  it  a  good  filling  with  organic  mat¬ 
ter,  and  if  chemicals  can  be  used  with 
it  the  soil  will  produce,  with  a  favor¬ 
able  season,  fair  yields  of  almost  any 
farm  crops  in  1018.  There  are  other 
combinations  of  manurial  crops  which 
might  be  used.  This  is  a  simple  mix- 
tun',  and  has  given  good  satisfaction 
with  U.S.  The  main  object  is  to  crowd 
as  much  organic  matter  as  possible  into 
the  soil,  and  use  enough  lime  to  over¬ 
come  the  acid  condition  and  help  the 
soil  mechanically. 


Inoculating  Sweet  Clover 

Rricks  without  straw  was  quite  as 
hoiieful  a  proposition  as  is  Sweet  clover 
without  inoculation.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  .(Bulletin  No.  485)  says 
that  lack  of  inoculation  will  doubtless 
account  for  most  of  the  failures  with 
Sweet  clover.  Everybody  knows  that 
Alfalfa,  to  prosper,  must  have  inocula- 


mended,  of  spreading  about  3()0  pounds 
per  acre  of  Sweet  clover  or  Alfalfa  soil 
over  the  land  to  be  seeded.  Properly 
done,  this  is  a  very  expensive  process, 
unless  it  happens  that  the  soil  can  be 
spread  from  a  fertilizer  box  on  the  drill  ' 
that  sows  the  Sweet  clover. 

My  principal  purpo.se  now  is  to  call 
attention  to  a  method  of  inoculation  for 
Sweet  clover  that  was  announced  two 
or  three  years  ago  by  the  Illinois  Col-  j 
lege  of  Agriculture.  This  is  from  their  j 
circular : 

“Inoculation  is  just  as  essential  for  , 
Sweet  clover  as  for  Alfalfa,  and  unless 
applied,  one  need  not  expect  good  re¬ 
sults.  The  best  method  of  inoculating  It 
is  to  u.se  about  one  pint  of  glue  solu¬ 
tion  to  one  bushel  of  seed.  This  is  made 
by  dissolving  six  ounces  of  carpenter’s 
g'ue  to  one  gallon  of  water.  Spread  the 
seed  out  on  a  canvas,  sprinkle  on  the 
glue  solution,  mix  the  seed  thoroughly 
until  all  are  well  covered  with  the  solu¬ 
tion,  then  sprinkle  on  one  (piart  per 
bushel  of  well  sifted  inoculated  dirt. 
Care  should^  be  taken  not  to  let  the  sun 
strike  the  dirt  or  the  .seed  after  inocula¬ 
tion. 

This  simple  plan  appeals  to  me  as 
the  best  thing  of  the  sort  that  I  have 
ever  seen.  Recently  I  wrote  the  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture  a.S'king  if  they 
still  advised  this  method.  Under  date  of 
February  17,  they  replied  that  they 
knew  of  nothing  that  would  lead  them 
to  change  their  recommendation  with 
reference  to  the  glue  method  for  the  in¬ 
oculation  of  legumes,  adding  that  it  is 
being  used  very  extensively  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Illinois.  OATUS  c.  .siriTH. 

Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 


Lime  and  Manure 

We  are  often  asked  if  it  is  desirable  to 
put  lime  and  manure  of  various  kinds  to¬ 
gether  on  top  of  the  ground.  For  in¬ 
stance  many  people  _  spread  well-rotted 
stable  manure  or  chicken  manure  over 
their  lawn.  Then  they  want  to  know  if 
it  would  be  wise  to  put  lime  on  top  of 
this  manure  and  let  it  work  down  into 
the  .soil.  Wc  would  not  advise  such  a 
])lan.  One  action  of  lime  upon  manure 
or  other  organic  matter  is  to  set  free 
ammonia.  This  pas.ses  off  in  the  form 
of  a  gas  and  is  lost.  When  ground  lime¬ 
stone  is  used  there  would  be  very  little 
if  any  loss  of  this  kind,  but  with  most 
forms  of  lime  the  loss  would  be  consider¬ 
able  if  the  lime  and  the  manure  were 
luit  together  in  Spring.  A  safe  rule  is 


More  Success  for  Your  Geirden 

ft 

Garden  success  is  largely  a  matter  of  seeds. 

Unknown  seeds  may  or  may  not  succeed.  They  are  a  gamble. 

Seeds  known  to  descend  from  families  with  traits  of  quality  and 
abundance  will  almost  certainly  produce  quality  in  abundance. 

FeRRY’S  Seeds 

are  seeds  with  I^nown  pedigree.  We  k^ow  the  histories  of  their 
forebears  for  many  plant-generations  back.  Each  crop  each 
year  is  tested  in  the  great  Ferry  trial  gardens  to  see  if  the  family 
traits  are  there,  the  strains  pure,  the  type  up  to  standard. 

The  Ferry  label  meems:  The  seeds  represented  inside  this 
packet  have  been  tested  and  found  worthy  of  the  name  “Ferry.” 

The  Ferry  Seed  Annual  is  free  for  ihe  asking.  It  contains 
a  selection  of  fine  receipts  for  cooking  vegetables. 

Ferry’s  Seeds  are  sold  by  dealers  everywhere 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

(and  Windsor,  Ontario) 


Hoffman’s  Seed  Oats 

Unstained  —  not  sprouted  —  'jOund — white — 
W3igh  44  to  48  lbs,  per  measured  bushel— un¬ 
dipped.  The  grains  here  shown  are  the  fa¬ 
mous  “Shadeland  Climax”— a  tree  oats— have 
yielded  100  bushels  per  acre— the  mostattrac- 
tive  oats  shown  at  San  Francisco  Exposition 
—you  never  saw  nicer  oats.  ‘‘Shadeland  Cli¬ 
max”  are  early— rust-resistant— do  not  lodge. 
Other  oats  varieties,  both  of  the  “tree”  and 
“side”  type— all  heavy  yielders. 

Hoffman’s  1917  Farm  Seed  Catalog 

offers  seed  for  every  farm  crop  and  tells  how 
to  grow  them.  Specializes  in  Alfalfa.  Soy- 
Beans,  Field  Peas,  Seed  Potatoes,  Clovers 
and  Seed  Com,  for  silage  and  cribbing. 
Hoffman’s  Catalog  is  sent  free  with  oats  and 
other  samples  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Landlsville,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 


GARDEN 
FIELD  ^ 
FLOWER 


SEEDS 


are  bright,  clean  and  plump — the  result 
of  over  60  years’  seed-growing  experience. 
Just  to  get  acquainted,  we  make  this 

1917  Economy  Offer 

One  full-sized  packet  each  of  Prizehead  Lettuce, 
Kosy  Gera  Radish,  Detroit  Beet,  Tall  Nastur¬ 
tiums  and  California  Mixed  Sweet  Peas  % 

—6  packets— a  regular  26c  value,  only  VL 

Free  Farm  and  Garden  Guide 

Will  help  you  to  reduce  “the  high  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing.”  Lists  reliable  seeds  for  every  need 
in  garden  and  field.  Send  now  for 
this  handsome  80  page  book. 

The  Page-Philipps  Seed  Co. 

Box  f30  Toledo,  Ohio 


Guaranteed  Genuine 

•  Everlasting  A  1  T  "IT 

Cjnmm  Alialia 

Produces  plants  with  large  branching  roots  which 
resist  winter  conditions.  Leafier,  out-yields  other 
varieties  and  is  of  better  feeding. value.  Booklet, 
“  How  I  Discovered  The  Grimm  Alfalfa,”  and 
sample  free.  Will  also  send  testimonials  from 
patrons  in  your  localitv. 

A.  B.  Lyman,  Grimm  Alfalfa  Introducer 
Alfalfadale  Farm,  Excelsior,  Minn. 

A  postal  card 
brings  prices 
and  samples.  Find 
out  about  our  Alfalfa, 
Clover,  Timothy  and  Com 
Seeds  before  buying. 
Highest  quality  guaranteed  i 
low  prices.  Send  postal  today  1 
STOECKER  SEED  CO. 

Dept.  2  Peoria,  Illinois 


ing. 

aed  at  ^ 

"ji 


Late  Pasture 
This  Fall 


Have  you  plenty  of  it?  If 
not,  .plant  Sweet  Clovert 
“The  best  pasture  plan, 
in  America  today.” 

CLOVKRIJCA  DIRECT  TO  YOU.  WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 

CLOVERLEA  SEED  CO.  of  iVbriA  Dakota 
Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


Send  for  up-to-date  treatise 
on  Stveet  Clover  by  Datus 
c\J^  Smith,  of  Clover  lea  Farm, 


Order  Now 


CARFF’S 


5000  Bushels  extra 
selected  and  sure 
to  grow.  Finest 
quality.  20  leading 
C  F  IT  varieties.  Highest 
yielders.  Best  shov, 
ftj  corn.  Wonderful  ensi- 
lagecorn.  Also  seed  oats, 
barley,  alfalfa,  timothy.  Samples  on 
request.  1200  acres.  Write  for  catalog. 

W.  N.  SCABFF  &  SONS,  New  Carlisle,  0. 


iLD  SEEDS 


Our  seeds  are  selected  and  cleaned  to 
beWEEDLESS  and  free  from  dead  grains. 
They  will  go  much  farther  than  ordinary 
field  seeds,  nearly  always  adding  enough  to 
the  crop  to  pay  for  themselves.  Samples  and 
catalog  inc]udtng‘‘HowtoKuow  (lood  Seeds'* free. 
Write  today.  0.jU,8COTT  ft  SONS  CO.,  40  iUaIn  St.,MarysvUle.O. 


_ FOTTLElj,  FISKE,  RAWSON  CO. _ 

QlPlPnC  OF  THE  HIGHEST  GRADE 
^  ^  O  for  the  MARKET  GARDENER 

We  cannot  say  more  for  the  SEEDS  only  “The  Highest  Grade.” 

Our  Seed  Annual  is  made  up  for  the  buyer  who  wants  “The  Highest 
Grade  Seeds.”  Let  us  mail  you  one  and  you  be  the  judge. 

It  is  useful  as  a  reference  even  if  you  do  not  buy.  Just  mail  us  a  postal, 
we’ll  do  the  rest. 

Fottler,  Fiske,  Rawson  Co.  FaL\'i™®sTuare  Boston 
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You  know  where  the 
ANIMAL  MATTER 
in  Armour  Fertilizers  comes 
from.  You  may  have  grown 
the  hogs  and  cattle. 

Armour  Fertilizers  are  GOOD 
for  your  land  —  GOOD  for 
your  crops — GOOD  for  your 
pocketbook — GOOD  for  your 
disposition — a  GOOD  all 
’round  investment. 

From  the  farm  — 

back  to  the  farm 

Armour  Fertilizer  Works 

Atlanta,  Ga.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Greensboro,  N.  C.  New  Orleans,  La. 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Baltimore,  Md.  Chi<  ago.  Ill. 


1091 


f%  A  IP  ■  A  p  O  Irish  Cobbler  is  early,  and  Raleigh  late  variety. 

r  II  I  II  I  II  V”  ^  From  a  bumper  crop,  free  from  disease  and 

*  ^  *  *■  *  ^  ■■  ^  with  splendid  vitality.  Write  for  prices. 

Irish  Cobbler — Sir  Walter  Raleigh  Belle  Alto  Farms, Wemersville,  Pa.,  M.  H.  McCallum,  Mgr. 


Clover Seed 

Our  Ingh  grades  of  Grass  seeds  are  the  most  care¬ 
fully  selected  and  recleaiied.  Higliest  in  Purity  and 
Germination.  Wo  Pay  tlie  freight,  t’atalog  and 
Samples  Free  if  yon  mention  this  paper. 

CLICKS  SEED  FARMS,  Smoketown.  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


.CLOVER  AND  GRASS  SEEDS 

*  Selected  carefully  for  Purity  and  Germination. 
IJearclless  Itarley—  Seed  Oats— Seed  Corn.  State 
your  wants  and  ask  for  Samples.  Catalogue  Free. 
The  Eikenberry  Bros.  Co. .Hamilton, Ohio 


SAMPLE  OUR  SEED 

Three  oarliotttvcirctJiblefi  In  cultivation  for  10c.  One 
packet  each,  Robineon’a  Earlieat  Tomato,  Earliest 
Round  Red  Radinh,  Earliest  I^ettuco,  10c  to  now 
customera.  Rcarular  price  30c.  CATAIXIG  FREE. 

C.  N.  Robinson  &  Bro.,  Dept.51,  Baltlmore,/Ad. 


niTQ  SENSATION;  Record  yielder.  Extra  fine  seed. 

"  Also  SEED  CORN.  Sami)les  and  catalogue  free. 
THKO.  JtUKT  &  SONS  -  Alelrose,  Ohio 


ONION  SEED  ‘f^Vr"rrTc : 


J.  B.  QUIRK 


Nokth  Madison,  Ohio 


nsEiii] 

Tested,  fresh,  full  of  vigor — the  kind 
you  can  depend  on — pure,  genuine,  un¬ 
adulterated.  Our  customers  our  best  advertise¬ 
ments.  Everything  in  field,  farm,  vegetable. 


nents.  Everything  m  held,  larm,  vegetable, 
flower  seeds;  fruit,  shrubbery,  trees,  plants  of 
all  kinds.  Get  it  now!  Our  new.  different  and 
oriirinal  complete  1917  PURE  Sebd  Book  and  Plant- 
INO  Guidk.  How  to  srow  a  prize  ccardon.  Alao 
desalo  Hat.  Free  for  poatal.  A  work  of  art. 
Tinted  in  four  colora.  Hundreds  of  pictures. 
Aak  today  for  your  free  copy.  A  poatal 
brings  It. 

RALLOWAY  BROS.  A  CO. 

Bon  ^7  •  Waterloo.  Iowa 


D  SEEDS 

GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
if  not  O.  K.— money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  700  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY.  Rockford,  lUL 


DIBBLE’S 
Seed  Farms 


comprising  nearly  2000  acres,  the 
source  of  all  that  is  newest  and 
best  in  Farm  Seeds  that  we  have  found  in 
actual  field  tesf  on  our  own  Farms  to  be 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  Northern 
and  Eastern  Farmers. 

Make  no  experiments  this  year  when  all 
kinds  of  Farm  Seeds  are  high  and  so  much 
depends  on  the  crop.  Our  experience  of 
thirty  years  farming '  is  at  your  service. 
Dibble ’s  Farm  Seeds  are  of  but  one  grade, 
the  highest  possible  quality. 

SEED  OATS — the  best  two  varieties. 

SEED  CORN— Best  8  varieties  Flint 
and  Dent  for  crop  and  the  Silo,  average 
germination  above  95%. 

SEED  POTATOES  — Slocks  of  a 
dozen  kinds  still  on  hand.  Every  bushel 
from  fields  that  were  free  from  blight. 

D.  B.  Brand  ALFALFA  CLOVER 
and  GRASS  SEED  above  99.50% 
Pure,  Field  Peas,  Soy  Beans,  Vetch,  etc. 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog.  / 0  Samples  Farm 
Seeds  and  Dibble’s  iku)  Alfalfa  Book  FREE 


L_  Edw 


Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 
Box  B,  Honeoyc  Falls, 

Oi'er  100,000  bushels  in  stoci 


sdgrower  - 
s.  N.Y. 


Headquarters 
for  Farm  Seeds 


I  Quality  bred  six  years.  Germination 

Leamingtariy  test,  97%.  i»8  huahei,  with  baga. 

8EK1>  U..  acres,  1916,  yielded  317  bushel  cars. 

.MEAltOW  FARM,  IIAKTHWALE,  NEW  YORK 


SEED  CORN 


Yellow  flint  type.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Circulars  free. 

€11  AS.  TANK  Elt,  Pleastnt  VsIley.H.r 


BLUE  RIDGE  SILO  CORN 

$2  25  per  l)nshel  with  sacks.  Ahso  Sweet  Clover  Seed. 

K.  BAKTON,  Box  29,  Falmouth,  Pendleton  Co.,  Ky. 


ImprovedGOLDEN  DENT  GOURD  SEED  CORN 

bred  for  30  years  on  the  Kureka  Stock  Farm.  Pro¬ 
duces  over  100  bush,  shelled  corn  to  the  acre.  Write 
for  samj)le  and  circular. 

Kdward  Walter,  Dept.  B.  West  Chester,  Penn. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


COLLINS’  SEED 

ylelflR  bnnipercropfl.  Fineet  fitralim 
of  profit  vnrletlefl,  proved  ami 
improved  by  yeaiH  of  eelectlon. 

Get  our  10-day  test  offer 

j  Arthur  J.  Collins  &  Son,  Box  77,  Mooreslown,  N.  J.  Book  F roe 


SEED  CORN 

BELLE  ALTO— GOLDEN  DENT 


Won  all  first  prizes  Berks  County  Exhibits  1916.  Big 
yield  per  acre.  Small  shank,  easy  to  husk,  well-filled 
tips  and  butts,  thoroughly  ripened.  Write  for  prices. 

Belle  Alto  Farms, Wemersville,  Pa.,  M.H.  McCallum, Mgr. 


'  to  work  the  m.fliiure  into  the  ground. 
Then  put  the  lime  on  the  surface  and 
work  it  in  if  desired.  Mixed  together  in 
the  soil  the  lime  will  still  set  free  at 
least  part  of  the  ammonia,  but  thi.s  wilt 
no*  be  lost,  since  it  will  be  absorbed  and 
held  in  the  soil.  U.sed  on  top  of  the  .soil, 
however,  the  ammoniti  would  be  lost. 
'Phis  would  be  particularly  true  with  ben 
manure,  and  will  explain  why  we  so  fre¬ 
quently  advise  against  mixing  the  hen 
manure  with  either  lime  or  wood  ashes. 
There  is  sure  to  be  <a  loss  whenever  this 
is  done.  Those  who  expect  results  by 
using  lime  on  top  of  the  lawn  or  sod 
should  remember  that  they  cannot  exjiect 
full  success  through  such  a  method.  Jyime 
on  top  of  the  grass  in  a  wet  time  does 
not  work  down  in  the  soil  to  be.st  aa- 
vantage  hut*  frequently  lumps  and  re¬ 
mains  on  the  surface.  The  object  of 
using  lime  is  to  mix  it  as  thoroughly  as 
possible  through  the  upper  jiart  of  the 
soil.  It  is  not  used  as  a  plant  food,  but 
the  object  is  to  have  it  reach  every  part 
of  the  soil  if  possible,  so  as  to  sweeten 
it,  and  this  can  only  be  done  when  it  is 
thoroughly  mixed  all  through.  A  lump 
or  bunch  of  fertilizer  or  manure  would 
attract  the  roots  of  the  plant  and  thn.s 
carry  out  its  mission,  but  the  lump  of 
lime  left  in  the  soil  will  not  give  the 
needed  results.  That  is  why  we  con- 
stantly_  advise  farmers  or  gardeners  in 
using  lime  to  spread  it  on  the  rough  fur¬ 
rows  and  work  it  thoroughly  into  the 
soil. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — August  Schrader,  self- 
styled  divine  healer,  whose  trial  on  a 
charge  of  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails 
wtis  interrupted  by  his  illness,  died  Feb. 
28  at  the  County  Hospital  at  I.os  An¬ 
geles,  Cal.  Francis  Schlatter,  also  a 
“healer,”  and  Schrader  were  indicted  for 
the  alleged  receipt  of  money  for  “blessed 
handkerchiefs”  sent  by  mail; 

Albert  A.  Sander,  Charles  W.  M’lin- 
nenberg  and  George  Vaux  Bacon  were 
indicted  in  New  York  March  2  by  the 
Federal  Grand  .Tury  which  for  five  days 
had  been  investigating  the  alleged  spy 
plot  in  which  American  newspaper  men 
were  said  to  have  been  sent  to  England 
to  make  ob.servations  for  the  German 
Government.  The  three  are  aecnsed  of 
setting  on  foot  a  military  enterprise 
against  Great  Britain.  Sander  and 
Wunnenberg  of  the  Central  Powers  Film 
Company  appeared  before  Federal  .Tiulge 
Sessions  and  pleaded  not  guilty.  The 
indictment  explains  that  Sander  and 
Wunnenberg  gave  Bacon  at  least  .$1,000 
to  defray  his  expenses,  that  Bacon 
sailed  for  England  on  the  Nienw  Am¬ 
sterdam,  after  having  obtained  a  pass¬ 
port  on  August  2.5,  and  that  from 
various  points  in  England  he  sent  in¬ 
formation  to  German  officials  through 
persons  in  Holland  and  Denmark. 

Three  States — Tennessee,  Alabama 
and  Georgi.a — were  threatened  March 
4  with  disastrous  floods.  Streams  in 
some  sections  had  overflowed  their 
banks,  driving  hundreds  of  persons  from 
their  homes.  No  loss  of  life  was  re¬ 
ported,  but  property  damage  already 
lias  been  large. 

Ten  men  from  the  coast  cutter  Yam- 
acraw  died  March  4  in  a  raging  storm 
off  Ocean  City,  Md.,  in  a  futile  effort 
to  save  the  crew  of  the  oil  steamship 
Louisiana,  aground  on  a  bar  two  miles 
out. 

March  5  an  acre  of  ground  suddenly 
sunk  into  an  iron  mine  at  Wharton,  N. 
•T..  in  some  places  sinking  150  feet.  The 
damage  to  shafts,  machinery  and  gal¬ 
leries  is  put  at  $.50,000.  No  one  was 
hurt. 

March  ,5  Fritz  Kolb,  a  German  ohem- 
i.st,  was  arrested  at  Hoboken,  N.  .7.,  on 
the  charge  of  unlawfully  having  explo¬ 
sives  in  iris  possession.  In  Iris  room  the 
police  found  bombs,  picric  acid.  T.  N. 

and  incendiary  disk.s.  He  is  under 
suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  the 
Black  Tom  and  Kingsland  explo.sions. 

March  G  two  men  were  jtrrested  in  New 
York  City,  a  Hindu  and  a  German, 
whose  rooms  contained  explosives.  Both 
admitted  tlnit  they  were  engaged  in 
plots  against  British  rule  in  India,  hav¬ 
ing  received  large  sums  of  money 
through  Wolf  von  Igel,  who  was  hela 
here  under  suspicion  of  plotting  to  blow 
up  the  Welland  canal. 

Statistics  compiled  by  a  shipping  man 
March  6  show  that  .53  steam.ships  of 
American  and  other  neutral  countries 
have  been  prevented  from  sailing  for 
European  ports  since  the  German  block¬ 
ade  decri'e  of  .Tannary  31st  or  are  tied 
up  at  Halifax  indefinitely.  Had  they 
sailed  as  scheduled  they  could  have  tak¬ 
en  away  about  230,000  tons  of  cargo 
and  fourteen  of  them  would  htive  carried 
mail. 

Disposing  of  irrigation  rights  in  the 
North  I’liitte  River  valley  in  Nebi’a.ska 
worth  more  than  $2,000,000,  a  Nebraska 
Supreme  Court  decree  upholding  validity 
of  the  State’s  water  law  of  1805  and 
sustaining  the  water  claims  of  the  Trl- 
State  Land  and  Farmers’  Mutual  Canal 
Companies,  was  March  G  put  into  effect 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Fire  March  G  damaged  the  plant  of 
the  Carstens  Backing  Company# 
Tacoma.  Wash.,  the  loss  being  estimated 
at  .$325,000. 

5’he  constitutionality  of  the  com¬ 
pulsory  workmen’s  compensation  laws 
of  New  York  and  'Washington  and  of 
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the  Iowa  workmen's  compensation  law, 
voluntary  upon  employers,  was  upheld 
March  G  by  the  Siijireme  Court. 

The  spectacular  trip  of  Lieut.  Hans 
Berg  across  the  Atlantic  with  the  ctip- 
tured  British  steamship  Appam  came 
to  naught  March  G  when  the  Triiited 
States  Supreme  Court  decreed  the  ves¬ 
sel  should  be  returned  to  her  British 
owners.  The  court's  decision  was  un¬ 
animous.  .Tustice  Day,  who  read  the 
opinion,  said  that  the  Appam’s  use  of 
a  T’nited  States  port  when  she  might 
have  reached  a  neutral  port  3,000  miles 
closer  was  a  clear  violation  of  the  neu¬ 
tral  rights  of  the  United  States.  The 
courts  of  the  United  States,  the  opinion 
added,  caniuit  be  used  as  arbiters  by 
belligerents  nor  the  ports  of  the  T''nited 
States  as  a  refuge  for  prizes  of  ti  bel¬ 
ligerent.  The  Appam,  a  ves.sel  of  7,700 
tons,  was  in  the  command  of  Capt. 
Henry  G.  Harri.son.  She  was  valued  at 
.$1.2.50,000,  and  when  she  left  Dakar, 
French  West  Africa,  for  Pl.vmouth, 
England,  carried  a  cargo  worth  $1,000,- 
0(X).  She  was  captured  by  the  German 
raider  Moewe.  Immediately  after  she 
made  the  roads  her  refuge  the  Briti.sh 
and  .African  Steam  Navigation  Com¬ 
pany,  the  original  owners  of  the  ves.sel, 
filed  a  libel  again.st  her.  Bart  of  her 
cargo  had  been  auctioned  for  .$700,(H)0. 
but  the  proceeds  were  held  up  pending 
a  court  determination. 

FARIM  AND  GARDEN.— A  gift  of 
.$20,000  a  year  for  three  years  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners’  Association  for  an  in- 
ve.stigation  of  food  poisoning,  with  spe¬ 
cial  reference  to  canned  goods,  has  been 
accepted  at  Harvard  University.  The 
gift  was  received  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  investigation  would  be  con¬ 
ducted  and^  its  results  published  with 
full  academic  freedom. 

The  New  York  Conservation  Com¬ 
mission  has  announced  the  appointment 
of  .Tohn  W\  Titcomb  a.s  fish  cnlturist  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
Dr.  Tarleton  H.  Bean  last  December. 

Senator  Dore  of  Bawnee  County, 
Kan.,  introduced  a  bill  into  the  Legis¬ 
lature  March  G  making  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  .$25,000  to  exterminate  the  Eng¬ 
lish  sparrow  in  Kansas.  The  hill  re- 
tpiires  the  State  fish  and  game  warden 
to  pay  a  bounty  of  two  cents  for  each 
.sparrow  delivered  to  him,  and  it  author¬ 
izes  the  counties  to  pay  an  additional 
two  cents  to  the  hunter. 

WASHINGTON.— March  4  the  Bresi- 
dent  took  his  oath  of  office  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  time.  Chief  .Tn.stice  White  ad¬ 
ministered  the  oath.  The  ceremony  took 
place  in  the  Bresident’.s  room  at  the 
Capitol.  The  public  oath  of  office  was 
taken  March  5.^  Mrs.  Wilson  accom¬ 
panied  the  President  in  the  inaugural 
jiarade,  thus  e.stablishing  .a  new  jirece- 
dent. 

'Fhe  Sixty-fourth  Congress  exitired 
March  4,  after  a  filibuster  had  killed  the 
passage  of  the  armed  .ship  bill.  Tin* 
Senators  who  killed  this  bill  were  five 
Democrats  and  seven  Republicans, 
Stone,  Missouri ;  La  Follette,  'Wiscon¬ 
sin  ;  O’Gormnn,  New  York ;  Cummings, 
Iowa :  Vardanian,  !Mississipi)i ;  Works. 
California;  Lane,  Oregon;  Gronna, 
North  Dakota ;  •  NonT.s,  Nebraska ; 
Clapp.  Minnesota ;  Kenyon,  Iowa.  .4p- 
propriation  bills  amounting  to  .$51 L- 
380,000  were  killed  by  the  filibuster; 
these  included  appropriation  bills  for 
army,  sundry  civil,  general  deficiency, 
rivers  and  harhor.s.  and  military  ac¬ 
ademy.  5'’his  Congress  passed  appro¬ 
priation  bills  amounting  to  $1  ,.3.52, 000,- 
000. 


Report  on  Maine  Crop 

This  has  been  a  .severe  Winter  in  this 
section,  heavy  snowfalls  all  Winter. 
Farm  produce  is  high.  Potato  crop, 
about  the  average ;  farmers  who  held 
what  few  potatoes  they  had.  sold  for 
$3  to  ,$.3., 50  per  bu..  recently,  have 
dropped  back  to  $2.75  per  bu.  at  time  of 
writing.  Farmers  are  planning  to  raise 
more  potatoes  next  season.  Early  Win¬ 
ter  interfered  somewhat  with  plowing. 
Hay  crop  good,  best  for  years  pa.st. 
Timothy  hay,  loose,  $14  to  .$1G  per  ton. 
Oat  crop  good  and  housed  in  fine  con¬ 
dition,  quoted  at  .32  lbs  80c.  Apple  crop 
short,  not  the  attention  given  to  this 
crop  that  should  be.  Small  fruit  growers 
have  incretised  the  past  year,  and  ob¬ 
tained  good  prices  for  their  product.  In 
sections  strawriierries  are  made  a  spe¬ 
cialty,  good  local  markets  help  tliis 
product.  Dairying  is  carried  on  in  sec¬ 
tions  of  this  country,  and  is  on  the  in¬ 
crease.  Jerseys  and  H'olsteins  predomin¬ 
ate;  good  grade  daii'y  cows  are  in  good 
demand,  and  buyers  pay  from  $75  to 
.$100  for  fresh  cow.s.  Poultry  raising 
has  increased  considerably  in  the  past 
few  years,  in  sections  poultry  raising 
has  been  made  a  specialty,  good  price.s 
have  prevailed  all  season.  Live  fowls, 
20c  per  lb. ;  dressed  fowls,  22c  to  2.5c 
per  lb. ;  eggs  strictly  fresh,  46c  per  doz. 
Butter  (dairy),  .38c  per  lb.  Onions,  $13 
per  bag;  Baldwins  and  Spvs,  $3.25  to 
$4  per  bbl. ;  cabbage.  6c  per  lb. ;  stiuash. 
Gc  per  lb. ;  beans,  yellow  eyes,  $7.50  per 
bu.  Cracked  corn,  $1.1714;  corn, 
$1.27^/^ ;  bran,  $2.05 ;  cottonseed  meal, 
$2.40  per  cwt. ;  gluten  meal,  $2.25  per 
cwt. ;  pea  beans,  .$7..50  per  bu.  Brown 
middlings,  $2.05;  lard.  IGc  per  lb.Loo.se 
straw,  .$5  to  $7  per  ton ;  pressed,  $10 
per  ton.  w.  ii.  n. 

Washington  Co.,  Me. 
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What  the  Poseyville  Gang  Did 

By  Harry  R.  O’Brien 


Poseyville  is  one  of  the  many  Iowa 
towns  that  started  to  he  a  city,  but  lost 
its  ambition  when  the  first  hundred  folks 
settled  upon  its  treeless  avenues.  In 
fact  it  is  just  little  more  than  a  cross¬ 
roads.  with  a  few  trees  around  it.  <*i  store 
or  two  and  a  Metho¬ 
dist  church. 

The  livest  part  of  the 
town  is  the  boys,  plus 
the  Methodist  preacher. 

Some  of  the  boys  live 
in  town,  but  .some  of 
them  live  right  out  on 
the  farms  nearby.  They 
are  as  dyed-in-the-rvool 
farmer  boys  as  you 
could  find.  None  of 
them  is  concerned  with 
problems  of  life,  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  other  than 
doing  the  chores  and 
helping  at  home  rest 
but  lightly  on  their 
shoulders.  They  are  a  mixi'd  gang  of 
boys,  mixed  in  age,  race,  disposition  and 
occasionally  mixed  up  in  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  things  that  are  less  peaceful. 

It  was  hot  last  Summer.  !Men  left 
their  collars  off,  women  left  more  than 


their  collars,  and  as  for  the  poor  I’osey- 
ville  boys  who  did  not  have  a  decent 
swimmin’  hole  for  nigh  onto  live  miles — 
well,  you  can  imagine.  When  the 

rooster  in  the  barnyard  is  so  parched 
and  dry  that  he  can  no  longer  announce 
sunrise,  what  is  a  gang 
of  boys  going  to  do 
without  a  swimmin* 
hole  and  not  even  a  de¬ 
cent  shade  tree*? 

Now  here  is  where 
the  Methodist  preacher 
who  was  the  livest 

thing  in  town,  along 

with  the  boys,  came  in. 
lie  is  a  modest  young 
fellow,  and  he  does  not 
want  his  name  used  in 
this  story.  But  the 
story  is  just  as  good  a 
story  without  it. 

The  gang  was  down¬ 
cast  those  hot  days  be- 
c.au.se  the  water  was  so 
far  away,  when  along  came  the  preatdicr 
one  day  and  proposed  that  every  one  of 
the  12  boys  in  the  I’oseyville  gang  go 
for  a  camping  party  for  a  week,  out  by 
the  river  several  miles  away.  In  less 
time  than  you  could  say  “.Tack  Robin¬ 


son,”  the  gang  had  Hie  whole  thing 
planned  out  and  were  ready  to  start. 

There  was  a  jovial,  good-natured  Ger¬ 
man  in  Poseyville  named  Max,  who  had 
a  little  car  that  could  easily  haul  two 
people.  He  agreed  to  take  the  boys  out 


to  the  camping  ground.  Every  one  of 
those  12  boys  and  the  preacher  too.  all 
rode  on  the  first  trip  made.  A  Ford  is 
a  regular  .Jonah — or  a  whale — for  carry-  j 
ing  things,  so  the  boys  perched  on.  from 
the  radiator  to  the  exhaust.  A  home¬ 


made  trailer  for  the  tents  and  grub  was 
fastened  on  behind  and  more  of  the  boys 
perched  on  it. 

The  tent  for  the  whole  crowd  was 
10  b.v  12  in  size.  The  beds  were  made 
of  the  ‘‘small  branches  of  trees,”  as  ad¬ 
vised  in  one  of  those 
“Camping  Made  Easy*’ 
guide  books  written  in 
the  tenth  story  of  a 
a  man 

who  never  camped.  “,So 
soothing  and  restful” 
did  this  sort  of  bed 
prove  to  be  that  after 
the  first  night  the  boys 
slept  on  the  ground, 
and  sideways  at  that. 

At  the  very  first  meal 
— and  I  have  it  on  the 
authority  of  the  preach¬ 
er — those  12  boys  and 
the  preacher  ate  up  al¬ 
most,  every  bit  of  provisions  that  had 
been  expected  to  last  all  w(‘ek.  Max  had 
gone  back  to  town  with  his  auto,  so  it 
was  necessary  to  make  three  trips  for 
grub  that  week,  “a  la  foot.”  Some  hogs 
came  to  camp  when  they  were  gone  and 


ate  up  all  their  eggs  and  potatoes. 

Rut  there  were  always  fish  fi'om  the 
river  when  they  could  catch  them.  Lit¬ 
tle  .Tim  burnt  his  log  with  hot  gi'case 
trying  to  fry  them.  Ole  had  been 
warned  by  his  mother  to  stay  away  fi-om 
the  water,  .so  when  he 
w  e  11  t  down  with  a 
bucket,  he  promiitly  fell 
ill  and  had  to  be  fished 
put.  It  rained  twice 
during  the  week,  both 
times  just  before  meal 
time,  and  soaked  both 
clothes  and  their  sup¬ 
pers.  Rut  they  did  not 
mind  little  things  like 
these. 

It  was  the  fan  of 
the  thing,  and  the 
signaling  part  of  the 
fun  that  almost  took 
fir.st  honors  from  the 
swimmin’  hole.  E  a  c  h 
morning  after  the  swim,  the  boys  would 
be  divided  into  two  groups,  and  an  hour 
devoted  to  signaling  with  flags.  No 
boys  were  ever  prouder  of  an  achieve¬ 
ment  than  was  station  “A”  when  sta¬ 
tion  “R”  on  (Continued  on  page  412) 


Before  the  Start 


Putting  ’em  On 


Flag  Signaling;  Station  A 


AVhat  happens 

automobile  oil  ^ets  heated 

Sediment  test  shows  how  ordinary  oil  is  destroyed 
by  heat  and  causes  friction,  60c  to  make 
test  will  save  you  over  $50, 


The  heat  in  your  automobile  engine, 
tractor  engine,  or  in  any  internal  com¬ 
bustion  engine,  ranges  from  200“  to 
1000“.  All  ordinary  oil  breaks  down 
under  this  terrific  heat.  After  only  a 
few  hours  of  running  a  large  volume 
of  sediment  is  formed.  The  heat  causes 
about  one -half  of  the  oil  to  lose  all 
lubricating  value. 

The  sample  of  oil  shown  here  was 
taken  from  a  crank  case  after  600 
miles  of  running.  It  is  by  no  means 
the  worst  example.  It  is  typical  of  all 
ordinary  oil. 

Engineering  tests  show  that  about 
50%  of  ordinary  oil  is  turned  into  sedi¬ 
ment  in  ten-hour  runs  and  the  engine 
loses  four  to  five  horsepower. 


How  sediment  causes 
permanent  damage 

If  you  look  at  the  inner 
surfaces  of  your  automo¬ 
bile  engine  with  the  naked 
eye  you  will  say  that  they 
are  perfectly  smooth.  But 
if  you  examine  them  under 
a  microscope  you  will  find 
they  are  actually  covered 
with  sharp  points  and  de¬ 
pressions.  These  metal  sur¬ 
faces  will  slide  easily 
against  each  other  only 
when  covered  with  a  sub¬ 
stantial  film  of  liquid  lu¬ 
bricant. 

Oil  that  contains  sedi¬ 
ment  causes  metal  to  metal 
friction  because  the  sedi¬ 
ment  takes  the  plaqe  of  a 
large  part  of  the  liquid  oil. 
Then  the  metal  surfaces  are 
pressed  together.  Then  the 
microscopic  teeth  grab  and 
cut  in.  "That  means  fric¬ 
tion,  wear  and  expense. 


VEEDOt- 
AFIEK  USE 
Bhowfnff  negliffi* 
ble  amount  oi 
■edimaot 


How  to  reduce  sediment  86% 

The  small  test  bottle  shown  to  the 
left,  contains  a  sample  of  Veedol,  the 
lubricant  that  resists  heat.  This  sam¬ 
ple  was  also  taken  after  600  miles. 

Notice  that  only  6%  or  6^  of  Veedol 
forms  sediment  as  against  60%  in  the 
case  of  ordinary  oil.  This  means  that 
Veedol  reduces  sediment  86%. 

The  Faulkner  Process 

Veedol  is  unlike  ordinary  oil  because 
it  is  made  by  the  Faulkner  Process. 
This  is  a  new  discovery  used  exclusively 
by  this  company,  that  gives  Veedol  its 
remarkable  heat-resisting  and  wear- 
resisting  properties.  New  equipment 
for  this  process  cost  over  $300,000. 

Ordinary  automobile  oil  cannot  be 
be  made  like  Veedol  and  cannot  have 
the  same  lubricating  properties.  Veedol 
resists  heat,  does  not  evaporate  rapidly, 
does  not  carbonize  if  your  motor  is  in 


good  condition  —  and  finally,  reduces 
sedimentation  86  % . 


60c  to  make  test  will  save 
you  over  $50 

Five  gallons  of  Veedol  will  only  cost 
you  ajjout  60c  more  than  five  gallons 
of  ordinary  oil.  And  with  five  gallons  of 
Veedol  you  can  drive  2000  to  6000  miles 
—possibly  two  or  three  times  the  mile¬ 
age  you  get  from  ordinary  oil.  Thus 
you  can  easily  compare  costs. 

Since  sediment  is  the  chief  cause  of 
friction  and  wear,  when  you  eliminate 
86%  of  the  sediment  you  save  friction 
and  save  expense.  Users  of  Veedol  say 
these  savings  run  from $60  to  $115 a  year . 

Make  the  test  as  follows: 

Clean  out  the  crank  case  of  your 
engine.  Fill  it  with  kerosene.  Run 
your  motor  about  thirty  seconds  under 
its  own  power.  Draw  out  all  kerosene 
and  refill  with  Veedol. 

Then  make  a  test  run  over  a  familiar 
road,  including  steep  hills  and  straight 
level  stretches. 

You  will  find  your  motor  has  acquired 
new  pick-up  and  hill-climbing  ability. 
It  will  have  less  vibration  and  will 
give  greater  gasoline  mileage. 

Veedol  is  the  ideal  lubricant  for  all  arasoline 
engines  —  automobile,  motor  boat,  tractor  and 
stationary  engines.  One  test  will  prove  to  you 
the  efficiency  of  this  wonderful  heat  -  resisting 
lubricant. 


Buy  Veedol  today 


Over  12,000  dealers  sell  Veedol.  Each  dealer 
has  a  Veedol  Lubrication  Chart  which  specifies 
the  correct  grade  of  Veedol  for  your  car  or  trac¬ 
tor  for  both  Winter  and  Summer  use.  If  you 
cannot  get  Veedol,  write  for  name  of  dealer 
who  can  supply  you.  Buy  a  can  of  Veedol  today. 


A  convenient 
pouring  device  is  sup¬ 
plied  with  each  metal 
container. 

Supplied  in — 

Sealed  Cana 
H-gal.,  1-gal.,  5-gal. 

Steel  Drums 
16-gal.,  28-gal.,  63-gal. 

Oak  Barrels 

28-gal.,  60-gal. 

Guaranteed  when 
sold  in  the  original 
package. 


Veedol 


‘•‘JOMICANT 
'HAT  RESISTS  MEAT 

•*AO»  Hr  fMs 

EAUlKHgRpRoCfKc 


Send  10c  for  88-page  Book 
Send  10c  for  our  new  88-page  book  on  the  eonstruo- 
tion  and  lubrication  of  automobiles,  motor  boats  trac¬ 
tors  and  stationary  engines.  No  other  book  at  any 
price  contains  as  much  information  on  this  subject 


PLATT  &  WASHBURN  REFINING  COMPANY 
1832  Bowling  Green  Building  New  York 


Use  Grease  of  Tested  Quality 


The  Sediment  Test  shows  you  how  far  Veedol 
excels  ordinary  oil;  Veedol  Grease  is  equally 
superior  to  ordinary  grease. 

There  ia  a  Vaedol  greasefor  every  purpose:— 

1.  Veedol  Cup  Grease,  where  the  housings  are 

2,  Veedol  Graphite  not  tight. 

Grease—  For  general  4.Veedol-Trans-Gear- 
lubrication,  springs  Oil— Forgearsenclosed 
and  water  pump.  in  tight  housings. 


3.  Veedol- Trans-Gear 
Compound— For  gears 


For  wuhing  your  cor  try 
Ch«  o«fr  softp. 
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Fill  the  Barrels  with  the  Apples  That 
Used  to  Go  On  Top 


CEND  more  apples  to  market — 
^  send  less  to  the  cider  mill.  You 
know  where  the  money  is. 

Aim  for  Quality  First — It  Pays 
The  quality  apple  is  the  apple  that  is  free 
from  insect  injury  and  from  apple  scab 
and  other  funf^us,  such  as  bitter  rot, 
blotch,  sooty  fun^s  and  cedar  rust. 


Spraying  with  P)tox  protects  the  fruit 
from  insect  injury  and  fungous  diseases. 
It  does  more.  It  invigorates  the  fol¬ 
iage,  holds  the  fruit  on  longer,  enabling 
it  to  put  on  both  size  and  finish — quality. 
John  Barclay,  Cranbuiy',  N.J.,  won  39 
prizes  with  39  entries  at  a  recent  New 
Jersey  fruit  show.  He  sprayed  with 
Pyrox.  Has  done  so  for  years. 


A  sample  report:  "Large  Apples,  Staid  on  better.  Pyrox  made  them 

smooth  and  there  were  no  worm  holes. 


The  Spray  That  Adds  to  Your  Profits 


Pyrox  is  a  smooth,  creamy  paste,  all 
ready  to  use  by  mixing  with  cold  water. 
Just  measure  out  the  right  amount  and 
mix  it  up  with  water  for  your  spray  so¬ 
lution.  This  saves  labor  at  the  busiest 
time  of  year  w'hen  labor  is  hard  to  get. 
Pyrox  adheres  to  foliage  in  spite  of  hea¬ 
vy  rains,  Pyrox  is  as  good  for  potatoes, 
tomatoes  and  other  vegetables  and  fruit 
as  it  is  for  apples. 

REMEMBER  THIS:  The  cost  of  your 
spraying  material  is  the  smallest  part 
of  the  costof  growing  the  crop.  Labor 
is  high  this  year.  Make  it  produce 
twice  as  much  by  spraying  with 
Pyrox. 


Pyrox  goes  through  the  very  finest  noz¬ 
zles,  goes  25%  further  than  other  sprays 
because  it  can  be  sprayed  fine  as  a  fog. 
Every  part  of  the  leaf  is  well  covered. 
Prices;  5  lbs.  $1;  10  lbs.  $1.85;  25  lbs, 
$4.50;  50  lbs.  $8;  100  lbs.  $15;  300  lbs. 
$43.50  f.  o.  b.  Boston,  Baltimore,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  and  other  warehouse  points.  If 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  order  di¬ 
rect  and  we  will  ship  promptly. 

FREE  SPRAYING  BOOK— Our  new 
book,  showing  how  to  spray  for  most 
profit,  sent  free  on  request.  (i) 

BOWKER  INSECTICIDE  CO. 


43  C  Chatham  St. 
Boston 


1014  Fidelity  Bldg. 
Baltimore 


t^imm 


Fann,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  questions: 
How  can  I  grow  crops  at  least  ex¬ 
pense  7  How  can  1  get  my  spraying 
done  and  on  time  7  Use  an 


IRON  AGE 


No.  115.P 


Sprays  3D  rows  potatoes,  6 
rows  canteloupes,  cucum¬ 
bers,  etc.  at  one  operation 
and  at  200  pounds  pressure. 
The  first  and  only  sprayer 
adapted  for  so  rapid  field¬ 
work  and,  at  the  same  time, un¬ 
excelled  lor  orchard  use.  Driv¬ 
en  by  4  1-2  H.  P,  NEW  WAY 
E  N  G I N  K— <^u  i  c  k  I  y  Inter¬ 
changeable  with  our  new  Iron 
AfreEnKinoDiRRcr.  We  make 
full  line  of  :  otato,  sprai’insr* 
ciiltfvatinR  and  garden  tools. 
Writ«  tod^  for  free  booklet. 


BateotanM’PgCo.,  Box  2H,,GrenIocli,N. J. 


MORE  MONEY  FOR  FRUIT 

You  get  “top”  prices  for  fruit  in  the 
-  "  white  basket  —The 

.  “Berlin  Quart.*'  Tbou- 
Bands  of  Rrowers  now 
enjoying  biRirer  pro¬ 
fits.  l/Otsof  money 
niaklnR  hints  in  our 
free  cataloR  —  write 
at  once. 

_  THE  BERLIN  FRUIT 
if''  ^9^  BOX  CO. 

Berlin  HelshU.  Ohio 


Book 


Strawberries 

Make  Big  Profits 

growing  strawberries.  Our 
illustrated  Book  ofBerrtes  for 
1917  points  the ’way.  It  is  a 
complete  guide  for  the  ama¬ 
teur;  a  valuable  reference  book 
for  the  experienced  grower  Its 
free.  Writetoday  for  your  copy, 
Ibe  W  F.  Alleo  Co.,  72  Market  St,  Salisbury,  Mil. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Ten  of  the  best  varieties  selected  out  of  a  hundred. 
Ten  varieties  that  are  good  enough  for  any  one. 
Early,  Medium  and  Late.  Send  for  our  1917  price 
list  of  strawberry  and  other  plants.  KonianceSeed 
&  Plant  Farm,  CALEB  BOGGS  SCO.,  Cheswold,  Delaware 


5,000,000  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

at  $1.90  to  $2  per  1,000 

Frank  Knowles  of  Ohio  says  *‘  yonr  Plants  are  as 
good  as  I  Inivo  paid  $8  per  1,000  for.”  Catalog  tree. 
Write  today.  C.  S.  PERDUE.  Box  21.  Showcll,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Millions  of  Healthy,  true-to-name  plants  at  whole- 
ale  prices,  including  the  ever-bearing  kinds.  We 
guarantee  to  please  you  or  refund  your  money.  De¬ 
scriptive  catalog  Free.  E.  W.  JOHNSON  S  BRO.,  Saliibur,.  Md. 


100  Strawberries  Plants  $1.40  Pafd 

Projcrcsslve,  Aincricus  or  Superb.  Wo  introduced  progressive. 
Say  which.  25  Evcrbcarinir  Red  Ras.  70  cts.  postpaid.  Catalog 
ull  about  the  New  Everbearers  and  other  important  varieties. 

C.  N.FLANSBURGH  &SON,  Jackson,  Mich. 


OIPE  TOMATOES 

*  ^  Vegetables  and  Flowers  a  full  month  earlier  with  the 
BALL  SEED  and  PLANT  FORCER 
My  beautiful  F  ree  Book  tells  you  how. 

The  Ball  Mfg.  Co.,  Department  K,  Glenside,  Pa. 


KNIGHT’S 

^Hardy.viiroroiiP, prolific Hiiiall  fruit  plantfj  conir-  from^ 
Kiiiirht.  Tlu'vare  well-Krowii,  trueto  name, 
j-a-ked.  K.NI(iHT‘S  GllDi:  TO  S.\ULL  MUTTS 
gives  listfi  «>f  Strawhente.-*.  Bla.-kbernes,  Oraiies, 
etc.;  tells  how  to  plant  and  culiivate  them.  You 
need  it  :  semi  today — FUKK. 

David  Knight  &  Son,  Box  80,  Sawyer,  Michigan^ 

BERRY  PLANTS 


IRAWBERRY  K."; 


5=1.50  per  thonsaml.  Catalof:  free 
UNtibK  •  liox  IIG,  FiKR^llle.  Md 


CTDRU/nCDUICQ  Suiierhn,  Everbearing,  Kansas 
0 1  itAii  UtiirilkO  Hiack  Caps,  0  u  t  h  be  r  t  and  8t. 
Regis  Kastihervies.  I’rices  retisonahle. 

l)r.  A.  H.  KUTTEKFIELD,  AViltou,  Conn. 


?|i^leadingVarieties  of  SmallFruits, Plants  piantl 

or  money  bach.  Jtenj.  Barr.ett,  Blue  Anchor,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE 


The  most  rirst  resistant  seeds 
and  roots  selected  by  Mr.  C. 
n<^ading  Giant  W.  Prescott  from  761otstes- 
«  B  11  e  ted  attheOoverumentE-vper- 

(XoFAKAmUO  iiiifiit  Station  at  Concord,  ilui-s. 

iEORGE  L  PRESCOTT,  Administrator,  32  Monument  St.,  Concord,  Mass. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


QTRAWRPRRY  PLANTS  —Best  Everbearing.  Also 
O  I  nMllDE.Iin  I  standard  June  fruiting  varieties. 
UCftCTARI  FQ  ALL  KINDS  Get  my  price  on  plant.s 
■  kUk  IHUkUw  sent  by  parcel  post,  prepaid,  and 
special  price  on  large  orders.  C.  E.  FIELD,  Sewell,  N.  i. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  SALE 

60  varieties  to  select  from.  Including  the  Fall-beai-infir  Asparaj^us 
roots.  Raspberry  and  Dewberry  plants,  etc.  Send  for  Free 
Catafog.  Dept.  2.  J.  KEIFFORD  HALL,  Rhodesdale,  Md. 


CAMPBELL’S  EARLY  STRAWBERRY 


The  Best  First  Early  Variety,  A  new  one  and  a 
money  maker.  Circular  Free. 

WIL.LAK1>  IJ.  KlULE  _  .Sweclesboro,  N.  J. 


TOMATO  SEED-NewStone  >nd6reaferBaltimore 

Pound  postage  paid,  $1..50.  Booking  orders  for  Sweet 
Potato  an<l  otlier  Vegetable  plants.  Send  for  de- 
si  riptive  list.  H.  AUSTIN,  Felton,  Delaware 


Oirawhprrv  VEGETABLE  PLANTS.  All  leadingva- 
Otl  anucl  I  j-ieties  in  their  season,  including  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  Fall  Bearing.  Send  for  Cat.  David  Rodway,  Harlly,  Del. 


CIi<aiuhoi<i>u  DIanfe  Over  10  varieties.  Strong 
OlraWIJcrry  rlanis  plants.  Moderate  prices. 
Catalogue  free  11.  II.  HEADING,  It.  5.  Clyde,  A.Y. 


CTDIU/DCDDV  Dl  IllTD  Everbearing  and  .Tune  varie- 
OltlAVlDCnnl  rLAniOties.  .tlso  Raspberry  ami 
Blackberry  plants,  Asparagus  roots  and  Sweet  Potato 
seed.  Catalogue  free.  ML.  M.  liOltGO, Vineland,  N.  J, 


SuperbEverbearingStrawberry  Plants 

ino— S!i..'>o,  postpaid;  i,onn-$io. 

E.  S.  KOBINSON  -  Mayville,  Xew  York 


STRIWBERRY  FLINTS 

Catalogue  Fiee.  Basil  I’erry,  Georoelown,  Delaware 


The  Home  Acre 


Garden  Economies 

Garden  boosters  are  of  great  advan¬ 
tage,  especially  in  raising  of  early 
melon.s  and  cucumbers,  but  often  the 
cost  i-s  prohibitive.  By  “booster”  I 
mean  a  paper  or  other  nurse  with  a 
glass  cap.  A  very  good  substitute  may 
be  had  in  the  use  of  the  paper  boxes,  In 
which  cake  or  bread  is  delivered.  The 
bottom  of  the  box  may  be  removed,  an¬ 
chored  over  the  melon  hills  and  then 
covered  with  a  glass.  If  the  nights  are 
cold,  added  protection  may  be  given  by 
the  box  cover.  Melons,  thus  protected, 
will  mature  much  quicker  than  when 
planted  in  the  open. 

When  there  are  many  seedlings  to 
transplant,  dirt  bands  or  pots  are  a 
great  item  of  e.xpense.  Some  of  the 


A  Garden  Chart 

The  picture  given  herewith  wa» 
originally  printed  in  the  Garden  Maga¬ 
zine,  ;ind  has  been  copied  into  other 
publications.  It  is  really  a  map  or 
chart  designed  for  planting  a  garden, 
and  when  properly  w'orked  out  it  ought 
to  be  a  help  to  the  backyard  gardener 
as  well  as  an  interesting  study.  It  is 
just  a  piece  of  board  with  horizonal 
grooves  cut  at  equal  distances.  The 
grooves  are  numbered  to  represent  the 
rows  in  a  garden.  Perpendicular  col¬ 
umns  are  ruled  so  as  to  show  the  grow¬ 
ing  months  of  the  season,  and  they  are 
wide  or  narrow  according  to  the  work 
which  would  naturally  be  done  in  each 
mouth.  Strips  of  card  are  cut  into  the. 
proper  lengths  so  as  to  show  the  period 


Using  the  Garden  Boosters 


cheapest  2r/^-inch  pots  are  individual 
drinking  cups,  which  may  he  had  at  $2 
per  1,000.  The  dirt  bauds  may  be  had 
at  the  small  cost  of  75c  per  1,000.  These 
■hiintls  are  the  cups,  minus  the  bottom. 
The  dirt  bands  may  be  ea.sily  handled 
in  flats  or  on  hoards.  These  cups  are 
fine  for  use  in  transplauting  flower 
seedlings.  vary  e.  stowell. 

Now  .Jersey. 


Frost-Proof  Cabbage 

"Will  you  tell  me  where  I  can  obtain  a 
variety  of  frost-proof  cabbage,  which  Is 
planted  as  early  as  February?  I  have 
heard  it  was  produeed  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  It  comes  leafless,  with  a  single 
stem.  w.  H.  J. 

Clairton,  Pa. 

During  the  la.st  few  years  millions  of 
cabbage  plants  have  been  grown  in  the 
South,  especially  South  Carolina,  for  the 
use  of  the  Xorthern  growers  very  early 
in  the  Spring.  The  seed  for  these  plants 
is  planted  upon  farms,  sometimes  of  a 
hundred  acres,  in  early  Full.  The  plants 
grow  until  they  are  a  few  inches  high, 
then  cooler  wciitber  forces  therrf  almost 
to  cease  growing.  As  warmer  weather 
comes,  they  again  resume  a  very  slow 
growth.  The  result  is  that  there  is 
produeed  just  such  a  iilant  as  the  one 
you  have  in  mind ;  a  long-legged,  almost 
leafless  tough  hardy  plant.  These  plants 
can  be  grown  very  cheaply,  and  within 
a  very  few  years  a  big  iiidu.stry  has  been 
developed  in  these  “frost-jiroof  plants.” 
However,  they  should  never  he  set  in 
Pennsylvania  until  about  April  first  at 
the  earliest,  aud  even  then  it  should  he 
banked  around  the  stem  to  prevent  the 
frost  from  splitting  it.  In  all  fairness  to 
the  growers  and  possible  buyer  of  these 
jilants,  I  must  s:ty  tlnit  the  shipments 
are  sometimes  delayed,  .so  that  the  plants 
are  often  in  btid  condition  upon  arrival. 
Besides  that,  early  hot  weather  down 
South  will  give  them  a  soft  watery 
lilaiit,  miserable  for  very  early  setting 
in  the  North.  vSometimes  the  plants  ar¬ 
rive  when  the  weather  is  unfit  for  set¬ 
ting,  or  perhaps  these  Southern  plants 
may  be  infected  with  lice.  However,  if 
a  grower  hits  his  ground  well  prepared 
ahead  of  time  and  has  good  luck  with  his 
shipment,  he  would  probably  get  excel¬ 
lent  results.  Many  comparative  tests 
between  the  frost-proof  cabbage  plant  of 
the  South  and  the  well-grown  and  care¬ 
fully  hardened  home-grown  plant  of  the 
North  have  proven  that,  with  a  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  the  latter  are  a  few  days 
earlier  aud  produce  larger  head.s.  E.  u.  H. 


of  time  during  which  each  crop  would 
naturally  occupy  the  gi’ound.  Names  of 
the  crops  are  written  or  printed  on  these 
cards,  and  they  are  then  put  J  ‘'o  the 
grooves  under  the  months  during  which 
these  crops  naturally  occupy  the  ground. 
The  gardener,  by  studying  this  chart 
and  arranging  his  plans  properly,  can 
know  at  a  glhnce  just  what  crops  he  is 
to  plant,  aud  can  easily  arrange  his 
work  so  as  to  know  when  one  crop 
must  follow  another.  Handled  in  this 
way.  the  whole  scheme  of  the  garden  can 
he  worked  out  in  advance,  and  -when  an 
early  crop  is  done,  the  ground  can  he 


sw*, ' ! 


Jilts 


How  the  Garden  Chart  is  Used 

fitted  and  made  ready  for  the  next  crop, 
which  has  been  already  planned  for  on 
the  clnirt.  This  looks  like  an  excellent 
thing,  and  with  a  little  study  aud  care 
it  ought  to  be  developed  into  a  great 
aid,  especially  for  the  backyard  garden¬ 
er.  There  will  be  a  new  army  of  these 
people  on  hand  this  year,  fighting 
again.st  the  high  co.st  of  living,  and  a 
very  large  proportion  of  them  will  be 
women  assisted  by  their  children. 


Teaciiek  :  “Have  you  ever  forgiven  an 
enemy?”  Tommy:  “Yes’m.  Once.” 
Teacher :  “What  noble  sentiment  proinjit- 
ed  you  to  do  it?”  Tommy:  “He_wa.s 
higger’n  me.” — Melbourne  Australa.sian. 
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A  New 


oofind 


Manufactured 
in  strips  32^ 
inches  long  by 
lOinches  wide, 
with  self- spac¬ 
ing  cut-outs  4 
inches  deep  by 
Yz  inch  wide. 


It  provides  not 
less  than  double 
thickness  over 
every  part  of  the 
roof  except  cut¬ 
outs,  and  triple 
thickness  where 
the  wear 
heaviest. 


I  s 


Everiastic  Multi-Shingles 

Here^s  the  latest  thing  in  roofings — 
Everiastic  Multi-Shingles,  handsome, 
durable,  economical,  fire-resisting. 

It  is  the  logical  successor  to  the  good 
old-fashioned  wooden  shingle  that 
everybody  loves. 

But  wooden  shingles  have  been 
going  up  in  price  and  down  in 
quality  and  something  better  had  to 
be  found. 


Everiastic  Tylike- Shingles 


Free  Booklet 


These  are  regular  slate-surfaced 
shingles,  made  of  the  same  material 
as  the  Everiastic  Multi-Shingle,  size 
8x12%  inches.  They  have  been 
a  favorite  roofing  for  many  years  in 
all  parts  of  the  country. 


If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  Ever¬ 
iastic  Roofings,  write  us  and  we  will 
send  you  illustrated  folder  telling 
more  about  them  and  advising  you 
where  they  can  be  purchased. 


Made  in  Colors 


A  charming  roof  or  siding  for  any 
building  that  will  long  outlast  most 
other  kinds  of  roofing.  Easy  to  lay; 
will  not  split  or  curl;  red  or  green 
as  you  prefer. 


Everiastic  Multi-Shingles  are  made 
on  a  heavy,  waterproof  felt  base 
with  genuine  crushed  slate  on  the 
surface,  red  or  green  as  you 
prefer,  and  as  these  are  the  natural 
colors  of  the  slate  used,  they  will 
never  change. 


The  ‘^4-in-l  Roofing^  ^ 


We  call  Everiastic  Multi-Shingles 
“The  4-in-l  Roofing,”  and  obviously 
this  strip  form  of  four  shingles  in 
one  is  a  great  saver  of  both  time 
and  money. 

As  compared  with  wooden  shingles, 
they  are  easier  to  lay,  far  more 
beautiful  to  look  at,  free  from  cracks 
and,  of  great  importance,  offer  real 
fire-protection. 

Everiastic  Multi-Shingles  are  packed 
in  cartons,  each  containing  sufficient 
shingles  to  cover  50  square  feet 
of  roof. 


Everiastic  Slate- Surfaced  Roofing 

The  same  material  as  above,  but  in 
rolls  32  inches  wide  and  40  feet  6 
inches  long.  Everiastic  Slate-Sur¬ 
faced  Roofing  makes  a  beautiful  roof 
and  requires  no  painting. 

Also  used  for  lining  valleys,  covering 
ridge-poles,  etc.,  when  Everiastic 
Multi-Shingles  or  Tylike -Shingles 
are  used. 


Everl&stic  Rubber  Roofing 

This  is  our  most  popular  “rubber” 
roofing  and  is  made  of  the  very  best 
grade  of  waterproofed  felt.  Light  in 
weight,  easy  to  handle  and,  wherever 
this  character  of  roofing  is  desired, 
you  cannot  make  a  better  selection 
than  Everiastic. 


It  comes  in  one-,  two-  and  three-ply 
weights,  each  roll  containing  enough 
to  cover  100  square  feet  of  roof. 
Nails  and  cement  packed  in  each  roll. 


The 


Company 


Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World  of  Roofing  and  Roofing  Materials 

Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  St.  Louis  Cleveland  Cincinnati  Pittsburgh 
Birmingham  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Nashville  Salt  Lake  City  Seattle  Peoria 

THE  PATERSON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Limited :  Montreal  Tordnto  Winnipeg 

St.  John,  N.  B.  Halifax,  N.  S.  Sydney,  N.  S. 


New  York 
Detroit 


Some  Barrett  Specialties 


Everjet  Elastic  Paint 

The  best  and  most  economical  paint  made 
for  “rubber”  and  metal  roofings,  and  ex¬ 
posed  surfaces  of  all  kinds.  It  is  elastic, 
adhesive  and  will  not  rub,  crack  or  peel. 


Elastigum  Waterproof  Cement 

Wherever  there  is  a  leak  you  need  Elasti¬ 
gum.  It  has  a  hundred  different  uses.  Just 
the  thing  for  joining  and  relining  gutters 
and  flashings  around  chimneys.  It  is  easy 
to  apply,  is  acid-proof,  damp-proof  and 
it  sticks. 


Carbosota  Creosote  Oil 

You  can  add  many  years  to  the  life  of  all 
exposed  woodwork  by  using  Carbosota 
Grade-One  Creosote  Oil.  Being  in  liquid 
form  it  is  easily  applied.  No  expensive 
method  required. 


Creonoid 

Creonoid  Lice-Destroyer  and  Cow-Spray 
will  keep  your  live  stock  free  from  annoy, 
ance  by  insects,  flies,  lice  and  vermin.  It 
helps  to  make  healthy  horses,  contented 
cows  and  clean  poultry. 

Use  Creonoid  in  the  barn 
and  in  poultry  -  house  and 
you  will  have  more  milk 
and  eggs. 

Booklets  regarding  any  of 
these  products  free  upon 
request. 
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Records  of  a  Busy  Life 

I  took  my  paper  from  tln>  com¬ 

menced  reading  it.  and  oanie  to  the  two 
articles  of  the  old  friomls  about  my  age. 
I  stopped  and  began  to  think.  I  was  S-'l 
last  Monday.  I  .also  I'ead  ^Mooke’s 
XKw-yoitKEK  when  a  youug 
man.  I  liked  it  then,  but  a  gmat  deal 

better  now.  It  has  kept  right  ui»  to 
date  in  everything.  My  two  youngest 
sons  who  wer<‘  not  brought  up  farmers, 
but  now  have  a  fruit  farm,  .say  they  do 


y 

Mr.  Dumond’s  Signature  at  83 

not  know  what  they  eoiibl  do  without 
it.  AVhile  I  was  brought  up  on  a  farm 
at  New  Kingston  in  dear  old  lUdaware 
County,  my  whole  life,  except  the  last 
few  years,  has  been  spent  in  the  school¬ 
room.,'  I  assure  you  you  have  no  other 
subscriber  who  watched  with  more  in¬ 
terest  the  farmer.s’  milk  fight,  or  also 
rejoiced  more  over  their  victory. 

Hut  Avhat  changes  we  old-timers  have 
seen  I  Sixty-three  years  ago,  when  I 
was  20  years  old,  I  t.uight  my  first 
school  at  New  Kingston,  receiving 
$14. ."iO  a  month,  sw«‘ei)ing  my  own 
schoolhouse,  building  the  fires,  and 
boarding  at  a  dilVerent  place  each  night, 
and  that  could  only  continue  for  three 
months,  as  they  could  get  a  woman 
teacher  .che.aper  in  the  Summer.  The 
little  schoolhouse  was  used  for  religious 
services  on  .Sunday,  when  an  old  gentle¬ 
man  would  stand  ui>  and  lead  the  sing¬ 
ing  by  repeating  a  line  of  each  stanza 
befoi-e  singing  it.  Xow  they  have  their 
ne:it  church,  with  a  good  organ,  and  in 
place  of  the  lumber  w.-igons  with  boards 
acro.ss  the  sides  of,  the  box  for  seats 
with  bed  blankets  for  cushions,  the 
street  is  lined  for  a  (juarter  of  a  mile 
with  autos,  and  all  owned  by  farmers. 
A  few  years  ago  when  I  went  home  (we 
will  always  call  it  home,  where  we 
.si)ent  our  first  20  years),  my  old  aunt 
told  me  .she  made  three  firkiiis  of  but-^ 
ter  from  seven  cows  the  first  year  of 
her  married  life.  Wo  all  know  what  a 
cow  will  do  in  making  batter  with  the 
care  she  gets  now.  I  remember  when  a 
j'oung  man  with  a  younger  brother  driv¬ 
ing  a  load  <if  Oti  turkeys  from  New 
Kingston  to  Hondout.  a  distance  of  over 
50  miles.  Tlnn-e  we  dressed  them  and 
sent  them  to  New  York  City.  Noav  they 
sent  me  my  Thank.sgiving  turkey  by 
parcel  post.  But  the  change  that  pleases 
me  more  than  all  others  is  that  in  those 
early  days  evbVy  farmer  in  our  neigh¬ 
borhood  Ix'lieved  it  to  be  a  necessity, 
and  always  had  a  bottle  of  whiskey  In 
the,  hay  field,  and  mu.st  take  a  drink 
every  time  they  mowed  around  to  it, 
and  sheep  washing,  stone  b<‘e.s,  logging 
bees,  and  in  everything  else  that  brought 
the  men  together  was  an  excu.se  for 
drinking,  sometimes  gallons  of  whiskey. 
Now  every  town  in  Delaware  T’ornity  is 
dry.  I  am  always  glad  to  notice  that 
The  It.  N.-Y.  is  on  the  right  side  of  this 
good  work,  as  on  every  other. 

I  would  like  to  .say  to  31r.  .Smedley, 
who  seems  to  think  that  the  old  people 
of  New  York  are  nowhere  when  coiu- 
)»ared  with  tho.se  of  Pennsylvania,  that 
the  old  man  on  this  Sleepy  Hollow  farm 
has  shot  three  foxes  since  he  was  80 
years  old,  and  that  during  the  last  Sum¬ 
mer  he  and  a  10-year-old  boy,  who 
worked  for  his  board  and  attended 
school  every  day  except  vacation,  plant¬ 
ed.  cared  for  and  sold  .$100  worth  of 
swetJt  corn,  .$101  worth  of  tomatoes,  .$40 
worth  of  strawberries,  $53  worth  of 
rhubarb,  $10  worth  of  .string  beans.  He 
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picked  every  ear  of  the  corn,  and  car¬ 
ried  it  fo  thie  end  of  the  field,  so  that  the 
boy  could  i>ut  into  the  wagon.  lie 
jnilled  every  stalk  of  the  rhubarb  and 
helped  tie  it  in  bunches,  lie  also  picked 
all  the  string  beajis.  Be.sides  this  work, 
we  had  the  cow.  horse  and  hens  to  care 
for.  We  also  sold  about  $800  worth  of 
egg.s.  But  these  were  not  all  of  our 
own  jM'oduction.  Most  of  the  eggs  were 
from  Delaware  County,  but  we  had  to 
handle  them  all.  Mr.  Smedley  seems  to 
think  it  is  something  wonderful  for  old 
Iteoplc  in  Pennsylvania  to  be  able  to 
break  their  legs.  In  New  York  State 
we  believe  it’s  better  to  do  s<nnething 
useful.  X.  II.  nUMO.XD. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

B.  N.-Y. — .Tust  as  we  were  preparing 
this  matter  for  the  jtress  word  came 
that  Mr;  Duniond  had  died  .after  a  ser¬ 
ious  illness  of  only  ii  few  hours.  He  wa.s 
a  man  greatly  resjtected  by  all  who  knew' 
him  and  we  may  see  from  his  lett<'r, 
aiinted  above,  what  a  useful  life  Int  has 
le<l,  and  how  hojiefully  he  looked  ahetid. 


Filing  Bulletins 

Let  me  t.dl  you  of  my  system  of  filing 
bulletins.  In  tin'  first  place  I  S'laired  a 
number  of  old  city  directories,  school  re- 
uorts,  etc.,  of  wi  ich  I  renmved  the  con¬ 
tents.  1  also  bought:  some  note  books — 
smdi  as  tire  u.sed  by  )t!ij)ils  in  schools  and 
college's.  On  tin'  Itttck  of  these  I  jeasted 
white'  lalx'ls.  111)011  wlii'Ji  I  neatly  wrote 
the  titles,  as:  Alfalfa,  corn,  cattle,  dairy¬ 
ing.  jn'ar  iind  iiecch,  apple,  berries,  cover 


crops,  poultry,  ducks  and  .  geese,  farm 
management,  garden  crops,  insects  and 
spraying  and  dis-  ases.  et<-.  Whenever  I 
want  to  look  up  a  certain  subject  1  have 
everything  toge'ther.  In  this  way  I  have 
easily  arranged  not  only  the  bulletirm  of 
the  government,  but  also  those  of  other 
station.s,  as  they  fit  in  nicely  with  the 
others. 

In  addition  to  this  I  have  an  alpha¬ 
betically  arranged  letter  file.  Here  I  keep 
the  clippings  from  The  B.  N.-Y.  In  the 
long  Winter  evenings  I  paste  them  to  the 
various  bulletins  and  thus  1  have  an  en¬ 
cyclopedia  of  agriculture  up  to  date. 

Besides  tlu'se  I  have  another  enc.vclo- 
pedia.  It  is  astonishing  liow  magazines 
accumulale.  and  as  they  are  too  valuable 
to  be  thrown  away,  they  become  a  bur¬ 
den  after  all.  I  take  them  ai»art  and  se¬ 
lect  any  article.  whi<-h  is  worth  v/hile 
keeping  for  future  reference.  These  I 
sew  fogetlier  and  keo))  them  in  book 
cov*'rs.  Here  .-ire  some  subjects:  Fiction, 
history,  travel,  art,  music,  photography, 
nature  study,  education,  economy,  litera¬ 
ture.  idectriiity.  game.s,  etc.  Everybody 
in  tin*  family  not  only  help  adding  to  these 
collections,  but  makes  freiiuent  use  of  it 
for  ••ssjiys  in  sch<;ol  or  young  p('e|)l?s’  so¬ 
ciety. 

I  also  made  some  large  books  out  of 
wrapping  j)aj)er.  into  which  all  kinds  of 
jiicturc's  are  ))laced.  Many  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  The  B.  N.-Y.  is  found  there,  not 
only  the  front  page  j)ieturi>s,  but  also  the 
ilin'enmt  tyjit'S  of  cattle,  fowl  and  ma- 
dilVeient  tyja's  of  cattle,  fowls  and  nia- 
and  is  easily,  found  and  new  subjects  are 
constantly  :idded.  w.  E. 


What  the  Poseyville  Gang  Did 
(Continued  from  page  409) 

the  hill  half  mile  away,  read  the  wig¬ 
wag  to  “climb  higher.”  The  afternoons 
were  spent  in  hiking  and  trailing.  One 
day  the  boys  made  nine  miles  in  four 
hours.  The  first  hour  after  supper  was 
spent  in  games,  and  then  the  big  fire  wa.s 
built  and  stories  told  until  the  embers 
glowed  and  blinked  a  good-night. 

•Vll  wet'k  long  no  one  had  .a  better 
time  than  the  preacher.  He  does  not 
look  much  like  a  preacher,  anyhow,  for 
he  is  young  and  is  just  as  alive  as  any 
of  the  boys  in  the  gang.  He  wore  a 
soft  shirt,  he  could  outrun  and  outclimb 
any  of  them,  he  could  catch  more  fish, 
.and  he  could  fry  his  catch  better  than 
:iny  of  them.  You  can  see  him  in  the 
picture  putting  his  catch  into  the  frying- 
pan.  Then.  too.  he  did  not  try  to  make 
:i  jirayer-ineeting  out  of  it  all.  He  knew, 
just  as  much  as  the  boys,  that  it  was 
a  )»icnic  that  was  lasting  a  w’eek  long. 
4’liis  Winter  he  is  getting  his  reward 
in  the  size  of  his  boys’  Sunday  .school 
class. 

Summer  camps  such  as  this  one  could 
be  oigiinized  in  .any  community.  The 
best  way  is  to  organize  the  gang  into 
some  sort  of  a  club.  If  there  are  Boy 
.Scouts,  so  much  the  better.  But  any 
crowd  in  a  countr.v  or  small  town  can 
get  up  such  a  club  and  then  have  a  camp 
next  Summer.  This  Winter  is  a  good 
time  to  get  together  and  organize  one. 
Then  iibims  could  b<'  made  for  a  basket¬ 
ball  team  this  Winter  and  a  baseball 
nine  in  the  Si)ring. 


Fair  Treatment 


‘Ti/kat  Jou  QetWth 

^BODDRICH 

BLACK  SAFETY  TREAD  TIRES 


[AVE  you  ever  taken  stock  what  you  get  WITH  as 
well  as  IN  a  Goodrich  Black  Safety  Tread  Tire? 

You  know,  of  course,  you  get  the  he&t  non-skid  fabric  tire, 
the  oldest,  largest,  most  skillful  rubber  manufacturer  can 
make,  and  get  it  at  the  low  standard  ONE-PRICES  of 
the  Goodrich.  Fair  List, 

You  know  you  get  the  toughest  tread,  rubber  compound¬ 
ing  has  yet  produced,  and  all  the  seven  cardinal  tire 
virtues — style,  comfort,  safety,  economy,  durability,  free¬ 
dom  from  tire  trouble,  and  mileage — IN  a  Goodrich  Tire. 

But  have  you  looked  deep  into  the  Goodrich  pledge  of 
Perfection,  and  Goodrich  Fair  Treatment,  which  go 
WITH  each  Goodrich  tire,  and  require  a  service  worthy 
of  the  good  name  the  tire  bears  ? 


Goodrich  Tires 
Must  Make  Good 


'Where  Toti  See  ThU 
CoodridkTtres  ere  Stocked^ 


If, as  occurs  in  rarest  instance,  a  tire  fails 
to  render  its  service,  the  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Company  is  more  eager  than  you  that 
its  short -coming  be  made  good. 

Bring  'hack  a  Goodrich  tire  that  owes 
you  anything:  is  Goodrich’s  invitation 
to  the  world. 

GoodrichFairTreatmentat  once  cancels 
any  debt  of  a  Goodrich  Tire — makes 
good  quickly,  generously,  and  gladly. 

Certainty  of  utmost  service  is  what 
you  get  WITH  a  Goodrich  Tire 

ORDER  THROUGH  YOUR  DEALER 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 

Akron,  Ohio 

Also  maker  of  the  Tires  on  which  Dario  Resta  won 
the  official  1916  Automobile  Raping  Championship — 
Silvertown  Cord  Tires 


SILVERTOWN’S 
DOMINATION  OF 
1916  AUTO 
RACING 

The  1916  automo¬ 
bile  racing  season 
brought  forth 
amongst  a  half 
hundred  Silver- 
town  victories  the 
following  especial 
triumphs  of  the 
ONLY  t7vo-ply, 
cable-coni  tire : 
National  Automo¬ 
bile  Racing  tCham- 
pionship,  won  by 
Dario  Resta  with 
4100  points. 

15,582  points  scored 
toward  the  chani- 
pionstiip  by  Silver- 
town  to  7,176  by 
ALL  its  competi¬ 
tors  COMBINED. 
Eighty  percent,  of 
all  the  prize  win¬ 
ning  positions  of 
A.A.A.  sanctioned 
races. 

31  First  to  5  Firsts 
by  ALL  its  Com¬ 
petitors. 


Adi  Viur  Dealer  for  Them 
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EtiRineer  W.  J. 

Cowan  of  the  Rock 
Island  Lines  who 
has  carried  a  Hamil- 
ton  for  years  with 
perfect  satisfaction 

He  is  one  of  thousands  of  railroad  men  in  America 
who  time  their  trains  with  Hamilton  Watches 
There  is  no  reason  why  you  shouldn’t  get  the  pleas¬ 
ure  that  comes  from  carrying  a  really  accurate 
watch.  It  need  not  cost  you  more  than  the  price 
of  a  good  suit  of  clothes.  You  can  buy  a  Hamilton 
Watch  for  1^25.00,  $28.00,  $32.50,  $40.00,  and  so 
on  up  to  $150.00  for  the  Hamilton  Masterpiece  in 
18k  heat'y  gold  case.  Or  you  can  buy  a  Hamilton 
movement  to  fit  your  present  watch  case  for  $12. 25 
($13.00  in  C’anada)  and  up.  All  have  Hamilton  Ac¬ 
curacy  and  Durability 

Write  for  Hamilton  Watch  Book — 

“The  Timekeeper” 

Learn  the  important  points  about  a  good  watch.  This 
book  pictures  all  the  Hamilton  Models  and  describes  each 
fully.  Send  for  it  today. 

HAMILTON  WATCH  COMPANY 
Dept.  69  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 


This  Man  Knows 
A  Good  Watch 


C^se  Vout  Huto 
for  Belt  Power 

Saw~Grind~Pump~  Thresh 


Trial  at  Our  Expense 


Auto 
Book 
Free 


Write  for 
free 
Catalog 


Crushes  the  Clods 

cuts,  levels,  and  turns  the  soil  twice — all  in 
one  operation.  That’s  the  way  “the  coul¬ 
ters  do  the  Work”  when  you  use  the 

**Acmc*’PuIvcrizing  Harrow 

Mt’orks  deep  into  the  soil  leaving  it  compact  below 
and  with  a  nice  mulch  on  lop.  Light  draft  and 
corafortahle seat.  Endorsedby  ExperimentStations. 
Sizes  3  ft.  to  1  7^  ft.  wide.  Send  today  for  our  new 
free  book,  The  ‘Acme"  Way  to  Crops  That  Pay, 

Duane  H.  Nasli  Inc. 

141  - - 

Elm  SL 

No.  23 


Intwpminntea  HELPING  HENRY  iacksupyonr 
car  and  Is  at  work— weiirhs  only  185  lb».— alT-steel— rurried 
*^nnmir  board— jfo  anywltore  on  farm  or  Boil  power  to 
nciffhbora— takes  place  of  expentiive  envino— costs  less  than 
«ilit  of  cIothoR. 

JRtins  Press- Rnsnane  Cutter— Pea  and  Clover  Hiiller 

and  Gnat  mill— Corn  Shellfr^Kanninic  Mill— Klovator 
•—Buzz  Saw— Milker — ^Separator— ( 'ider  I*r**8a— Waahinff  Ma¬ 
chine— Pump  Jack  —  Irritfatin^  Pump— Sprayer  — <Joncrcto 
M)xer.  Ooss  not  wear  tiros—  there  is  no  eUppioir  or  friction 
-—just  like  runninfiT  on  smooth  roadbed« 


HCLWNO  HENRY  fa  fruarant^ed  to  jrlvo  siiffsfsction.  Try 
him  30  days  -  Your  monoy  and  freight  charges  rofunded  if 
not  In  ovory  way  satiaflad. 

•  Drop  a  postcard  to  factory  and  just  say:— "Send 

folders  and  prices.  M.y  car  is  a - .”  Do  it  today. 

Autopower  Co..  1259  Lincoln  Way,  Laporte,  Ind. 


Mower 


This  machine  has  the  ono  right  cutting  principle  — 
center  draft.  Cutter  bar  Is  directly  In  front  of  wheels 
—  mows  b.ack  and  forth  on  one  side  of  field  In 
any  direction.  No  side  draft.  Cut  crop  is  left  in 
standing  position  and  cures  rapidly.  •  One-third  sav- 
.  5  IP  Tl'®  Eureka  Mower  abolishes 

tedding  and  trampling  of  cut  crop.  It’s  the  Ideal 
mowerfororchardand workingbetweenrows.  Will 
cut  weeds  in  pastures  and  brush  that  no  other 
mower  wiU  handle.  6  sizes  for  one  or  two  horses. 
47  years  on  the  market.  Machines  bought  80 

years  ago,  and  used  every  * 

year,  still  in  use.  Prompt 
I  shipments.  Write  to-day. 

EUREKA 

Box  868,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

With  INCLOSED  MOTOR 
Keeping  OUT  DUST  ar^  .^IN  •*  Keeping  IN  OIL 

SPLASH  OILING 

system  ConstantlyFlooding 

Every  Bearing  With 
Oil.MakesItPumpIn 

OIL  SUPPLY  Breeze 

REPLENISHED  And  Prevents  Wear 

ONLY  ONCE  A  YEAR 

DOUBLE  GEARS  Each  Carrying  Half  fhe  Load 
Every  feature  desirable  in  s  windmill  in  the 
AUTO-OILED  AERMOTOR 
Write  AERMOTOR  CO,  2500  12th  St.pChicagon 

iiii''’""",' . iiij 

Get  It.  Save 
XDoncyon  tires  and 
auto  ao^cssoncs »  Satis* 

Action  guaranteed  or  money 
H  back.  Write  nearest  house. 

I  ^pugemt^td^  ezy"'' }  ^ 

J  Itw  York  Chicago  Kansas  Cily 
I  fLWsrtti  Portland,  On. 


my  big  book  and  sample  of  Jirowu  Fence.  < 

I  Compare  our  prices  and  quality  with  others.  \N 

save  you  I$lg  Money.  Prices  13c  per  Rod  up.  i 
DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY-FREIGHT  PREPAID 
We  ILSO  heavy  nOTJBLE  GAI.Y'ANIZED 
»Mre.  151)  style.s — Hog,  tthcop.  Poultry,  Horse,  I 
Cattle,  Itabbit  Fence — Gates.  I.awn  Fence,  .Steel  j 
Posts  and-  Barb  Wire.  Write  today  for  Klgl 
money  saving  catalog  and  sample  to  test — free.  I 
THE  BROWN  FENCES.  WIRE  CO.  | 

DEPr.-2$9  •  -  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

Tup:  Frkk/k.- — Vi’o  tiro  ontoring  the 
last  wi'ck  ill  I'’('I)riiai-y  tiiid  soom  to  h.-ive 
bidden  fai-ewoll  to  the  cold  that  locked 
things  nj)  during  the  first  half  of  the 
month,  tinil  now  those  who  were  iielati'd 
in  getting  their  land  preiiiired  for  the 
Spring  crojis  in  .Ttimiary  have  their 
plows  running.  I’ut  the  freeze  of  early 
February  will  not  soon  he  forgotten.  A 
large  growi'r  near  Norfolk  wrote  to  me 
asking  wliere  he  could  buy  1(10.000 

frost-proof  (•ahl)ag('  iilants.  ’I'lie  fact  is 
that  none  of  fln'in  provi'd  frost-jjroof 
tliis  AVinter.  From  liore  to  South  Faro- 
lina  the  plants  were  killed  in  tlie  first 
freeze  in  Xovemhei’,  eoming  suddenly 
when  young  and  tender,  and  the  great 
freeze  of  tile  first  week  in  February 

cleaned  them  up  eh'ar  into  Florida,  so 
th:'*  I  do  not  believe  now  there  are  that 
maTiy  eahliage  jilants  for  sale  in  the 
whole  Kouth  .Vtlantie  region. 

l-htui.Y  lT,.v.\Ti.\r,. — We  are,  now  hop¬ 
ing  to  get  our  early  peji.s  in  the  ground 
in  a  few  days,  and  the  Irish  potatoes 

too.  There  never  was  a  better  prospi’^t 
for  the  growers  of  (sudy  pofatoes  in  the 
South  .\tl:niti(:  section.  ’Die  ehi-ef  dif¬ 
ficulty  is  tlie  extra  high  price  for  seed 

pofatfies.  'I'liis  may  operate  as  a  safety 

val\-(‘,  liowever,  and  pre)ent  too  large 
planting  ami  too  great  a  rush  into  the 
Xoi-thern  markets,  for  tiiere  will  be  lit¬ 
tle  dilTerenee  lie.tween  Fhirida  and  the 
i  np)»er  South  this  s<>:ison,  owing  to  the 
‘  sefli.-tek  of  tlie  great  fri'i'zc'. 

SwKKT  I’oTATOKS. — Great  'piantities 
of  sweet  potatoes  are  coming  out  of  stor- 
:tge  now  that  tin'  weather  has  moder¬ 
ated,  aud  I  notice  that  our  shipiiers  are 
lining  the  baskets  heavily  with  paper. 
Looking  over  one  large  lot  that  was  be¬ 
ing  iirepared,  1  was  struck  with  the  per- 
fi’ction  in  whieli  the  potatoes  are  coming 
out  of  the  sturjige  house.  If  all  the 
huii.ses  have  kejit  them  eiiually  well,  they 
h;ive  been  fortiin;ite.  Hut  when  the 
sweet  iiof.itoi'S  liave  lieen  well  cured  at 
a  higli  temiieral lire  wlien  first  stored, 
th(>re  is  not  iisiially  any  difiiculty  in  the 
maintaining  of  a  suflieiently  higli  tem- 
peratnre  in  cold  weatlier.  for  they  do 
best  wlu'n  not  above  50  di'grees  in  the 
hon.ses. 

I’oT.vi  OKS  A,\i>  (’ai{|!A(;k. —  III  tlie 
Eastern  Shore  Virginia  eniiiities  the 
planting  of  tin*  early  Irisli  iiotaloes  is 
being  ruslied  witli  all  the  speed  iiossihle, 
and  with  a  large  (piantity  of  the  home¬ 
grown,  latt;  Fall  erfip,  there  will  not  he 
so  much  dependence  on  tin*  3Iaine  seed, 
though  large  ipiantities  of  the  Maine 
seed  were  stored  in  the  Fall.  As  the  loss 
of  the  h'all-sowii  (*arly  eahhage  plants 
has  compelled  the  iirodiietion  of  jilants 
ill  fr:imes,  it  seems  tliat  there  will  lie 
more  th:in  usual  of  the  Charh'ston 
AV.'ikefield  and  tin;  ('ojifiihagen  Market 
eahlt.-iges  ]danted.  and  tin*  crop  will 
go  Xorth  later  than  nsnal,  of 
Course.  With  the  high  ))i-ices  for  all 
sorts  of  vegetables,  the  Southei'n  truek- 
(*rs  who  attack  the  problem  with  energy 
will  probably  re.-ip  a  harvest  of  profit. 

F.gii.y  ’rrii.MPS  A.\i)  Hekt. — One 
grower  wlio  -wroti*  that  his  lettuce  eroji 
is  destroyed,  asks  me  if  it  will  jiay  to 
sow  early  tnrniiis  and  he(*ts.  I  liave 
never  .seen  a  season  wln*n  the  e.'irly 
turnips  diil  not  pay  well.  .Inst  ;iff('. 
the  Civil  AVar  I  sow’cd  a  large  jiafeh  of 
Slr.-ip  J>e;if  turnips  broadcast  and  fer¬ 
tilized  with  the  old  Chinelia  T.sland 
gnano.  'These  turnips  were  polled  and 
trimmed  and  barreled,  .‘ind  I  s<dd  the  en¬ 
tire  crop  for  $.‘>  a  hilrrel.  Xow  the  mar¬ 
ket  dem.-ind.s  that  they  be  bnnr“hed  like 
beets,  and  still  they  jiay  well.  AVe  have 
now  (he  Milan  tiirnijis,  whi<*li  are  earlier 
than  the  (diler  Straji  Leaf,  and  those 
here  who  liave  tried  th(*ni  have  found 
th(*ni  profitable,  being  easily  grown  and 
(pii<'kly  out  of  the  way  for  later  crops, 
'rin*  Early  Egyiitian  lie<*ts,  too.  u.siially 
jiay  wi*ll  when  really  early. 

E.\i:i.y  Lki'T(’('K. — ’I’his  season  there 
is  a  iirospi'ct,  too,  for  profit  in  the  early 
outdoor  leitiUH*.  S(*ed  Sown  now  In 
fr:iines  will  give  plants  that  will  head 
well  hefon*  tin*  w(*ather  gets  too  liot,  if 
the  right  kinds  an*  used.  I  sow  the 
Ilan.son  and  Wonderful  for  the  outdoor 
Spring  crops.  They  Btand  warm  weather 
far  better  than  the  Hig  Boston,  which 
bolts  to  seed  with  the  first  warmth.  And 
those  who  have  the  advantage  of  frames 
and  gla.ss  uiid  were  wise  enough  to  get 
.some  plants  started  in  .Tanuary,  can 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Watch  of  Railroad  Accuracy 


Bradley’s 


STANDARD 


F  ertilizers 

*^Th€  World^s  Best  by  Every  Test*^ 

Fifty-five  years  of  Pay¬ 
ing  Crops  is  the  record  achieved 
by  Bradley’s  Fertilizers.  For 
over  a  half  a  century  farmers  have 
depended  upon  these  reliable  ferti¬ 
lizers  for  their  crops — and  have  not 
been  disappointed.  Prices  for  all 
farm  produce  the  coming  season 
promise  to  be  high;  the  American 
farmer,  alive  to  his  opportunity, 

Avill  require  from  his  land  the  largest 
possible  yield. 

Bradley’s  will  Bring  It! 

Agents  and  Dealers  wanted. 

Ask  for  Prices  and  Terms. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

92  State  St.,  Boston,  2  Rector  St.,  X’ew  York.  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Detroit.  2, 
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Chalmers  7-Passenger  Tonring  Car — Price  $1350  Detroit 

Full  Value  for  Every  Dollar 

In  this  Chalmers,  7  -  Passenger  Touring  Car 

Scan  the  list  of  other  7- passenger  cars  for  the  equal  of  this  Qu^ity 
Chalmers.  You  will  not  find  it.  Only  in  this  Chalmers  are  combined  so 
many  real  values.  You  may  pay  $300  to  $500  more  and  find  nothing  better. 


Only  a  builder  of  long  experience  and  with  a 
yearly  output  of  thousands  could  produce  this 
car  at  so  low  a  price.  Only  thus  can  quality  of 
materials  and  of  manufacturing  be  combined 
with  economy  of  production.  Because  Chal¬ 
mers  does  this  is  the  reason  why  this  Chalmers 
7-passenger  Touring  Car  has  no  competition  at 
anj'where  near  its  price  of  $1,350. 

These  Prove  Qualify  Claims 

Chalmers  claims  a  motor  of  unexampled 
smoothness,  of  unusual  power.  Prove  it  by  ex¬ 
amining  Chalmers  Lynite  pistons,  1/3  the  weight 
of  the  U8\ial  cast  iron.  These  give  smoothness, 
less  strain  on  bearings,  admit  of  higher  power. 
Compare  the  Chalmers  crankshaft  with  others. 
It  is  one-piece,  special  steel,  drop-forged,  bal¬ 
anced  in  motion  to  a  fraction  of  an  ounce. 

See  the  Chalmers  Transmission 

Gears  are  crucible  nickel  steel,  case-hardened 
and  heat-treated.  They  shift  easily,  without 
clashing,  ■  and  properly  used  are  practically  in¬ 


destructible.  The  Chalmers  type  of  dry-plate, 
disc  clutch  is  far  in  advance  of  other  designs. 
Chalmers  rear  axle  is  the  same  as  used  in  expen- 
give  foreign  and  American  cars.  It  is  silent,  ef¬ 
ficient,  economical. 

A  Big  Beautiful  Body 

Big — 122  inch  wheelbase.  Beautiful — berause 
graceful  in  form,  hand -finished  in  Chalmers  shops, 
upholstered  in  genuine  pjebble-grain  ^  leather, 
with  new  Scotch  “fluted”  finish.  Auxiliary  fold¬ 
ing  seats,  Pantasote  top,  curtains  oi>en  with  the 
doors,  fasteners  arc  the  “lift  the  dot”  pattern. 

Compare  Quality— and  Price 

Think  how  great  the  difference  between  this 
quality  Chalmers  and  other  cars.  Realize  what 
unusual  value  is  here  offered.  You  will  go  much 
higher  in  price  before  you  will  find  any  other  to 
please  you  so  well.  And  aU  these  claims  we  sub¬ 
mit  for  your  decision.  Come  try  the  car.  In¬ 
vestigate.  Then  only  can  you  decide. 


Touring  Car,  7-passenger  . 
Touring  Car,  5-passenger  . 
Touring  Sedan,  7-p)assenger 


$1350 

1250 

1850 


(All  prices  f.  o.  b 


Roadster, 
Limousine, 
Town  Car, 

Detroit.) 


3-passenger 
7 -passenger 
7 -passenger 


$1250 

2550 

2550 


This  Spray  Outfit  Only 


The  No.  1  U-R'E‘K-A  Spray  Outfit  srives  you  6  _ 
wallono  of  liquid  a  minute  at  a  pressure  of  176  lbs.  Comes  complete 
with  100  gallon  tank,  60  ft.  of  hose,  4  nozzles,  everythinp?  ready  to 
go  to  worn  at  this  remarkably  low  price.  Our  catalog  which  is  free 
on  request,  gives  you  information  on  other  sizes.  Send  for  it  today. 
R.  CONSOLIDATED  CAS  ENGINE  CO.,  202  Fullsn  Street.  New  York  City 
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GARDEN  TOOLS 

Ans-wer  the  farmer’s  big  questions: 

How  can  I  have  a  good  garden  with 
least  expense?  How  can  the  wife 
have  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  for 
the  home  table  with  least  labor  ? 

7T>n  A  r'V'  Combined  Hill 
IKUIS  ALr£.  and  Drill  Seeder 

solves  the  garden  labor  problem. 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools — 
stored  in  small  space.  Sows,  cov- 
^  ers,  cultivates,  weeds,  ridges, 
etc.  ,better  than  old-time  tools. 
A  woman,  boy  or  girl  can 
^  push  it  and  do  a  day’s  hand¬ 
s'  work  in  60 

minutes.  38 
combina¬ 
tions,  $3.25 
to  $15.00. 
Write  for 
booklet. 

Batem&nM’rgCo.,Boz  2C . , Grenloch, N. J» 


?  iPUISBURCli  $ 


Insures  greatest  resistance  to  rust  and  corrosion,  and  best  protec¬ 
tion  from  fire  and  weather.  Specially  adapted  to  farm  buildings. 

Made  from  APOliLO-KBysTONE  Cower  Steel  Galvanized  Shwts-highMt  quaUty 
sheets  manufactured.  The  added  Keystone  indicates  that  OppperSt^l  is  used. 
These  sheets  are  also  unexcelled  for  Silos,  Tanks.  Cii^rns, 

3  Sold  by  weight  by  leading  dealers.  Send  for  free  Bettor  Buildings  booklet. 

f  AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PUITE  COMPANY,  Frick  Bldg«.PItttl»urBh,P» 


Slarch  17,  11*17. 

have  fine  head  lettuce  ready  early,  for 
there  will  be  little  of  the  far  South  crop 
in  the  way.  In  fact  I  have  found  that 
April  lettuce  has  always  paid  better  than 
any  other.  In  Winter  the  hothouse  let¬ 
tuce  is  bought  mainly  by  the  wealthy, 
but  in  Spring  every  one  wants  it,  and 
the  demand  is  greater  and  larger  quan¬ 
tities  can  be  sold  at  a  profit.  The  green¬ 
house  growers  in  the  North  depend 
mainly  on  the  early  Winter  crop  of  let¬ 
tuce  and  devote  a  large  part  of  their 
glass  later  for  tomatoes,  and  this  will 
make  more  room  for  the  Spring  crop  of 
lettuce.  Those  here  who  can  put  to¬ 
matoes  in  the  market  in  mid-June  and 
through  July  will  probably  have  a 
profitable  season.  In  fact,  the  prospect 
never  was  better  for  the  truckers  who 
use  skill  and  energy. 

W.  F.  MA.SSEY. 


Tenant  and  Live  Stock 

I  wish  to  rent  a  farm  having  on  it  the 
farm  buildings,  and  with  it,  two  cows, 
horse  and  large  flock  of  poultry.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  livestock,  what  is  usuall.v 
required  of  the  tenant  as  to  its  upkeep? 
For  instance,  if  a  cow  died,  who  .stands 
the  loss,  part  or  whole?  Who  maintains 
the  flock  of  poultry  at  its  number?  (\an 
a  landlord — or  does  he  often — make  cer¬ 
tain  stipulations  as  to  the  amount  and 
kind  of  grass  and  clover  and  cover  crops 
for  an  orchard  that  shall  be  put  in  each 
year  in  a  general  way?  Is  a  deposit  re¬ 
quired  of  a  tenant  to  be,  and  of  what 
amount  in  proportion  to  rent?  R. 

New  England. 

The  common  requirement  is  that  the 
tenant  leave  as  much  and  as  good  live 
stock  as  he  found.  A  value  should  be 
fixed  at  the  start  and  a  rate  of  depre¬ 
ciation  agreed  upon.  Losses  fall  upon 
the  tenant,  who  is  expected  to  offset  them 
by  raising  young  stock.  He  maintains 
not  only  the  number  of  the  poultry, 
but  also  its  proportion  of  yearlings  and 
pullets.  The  tenant  usually  furnishes 
team  and  tools,  but  sometimes  these  may 
be  hired  with  the  rest.  The  orchard 
leases  in  this  section  so  far  as  I  know 
of  them,  require  only  “good  care,”  or 
“good  care  and  cultivation.”  This  M’.prks 
out  in  practice  to  include  good  pruning, 
spraying  and  general  oversight,  with 
plowing  and  harrowing  if  cultivation  is 
required.  Of  course  the  owner  can  re¬ 
quire  a  special  system  of  cover-cropping 
if  he  puts  it  in  the  lease  and  the  tenant 
is  willing.  A  tenant  is  hardly  ever  will¬ 
ing  or  able  to  deposit  cash  as  a  guar¬ 
antee.  If  he  will  even  pay  his  rent  in 
advance  be  is  a  pretty  good  tenant.  He 
is  usually  taken  on  the  strength  of  his 
references  and  of  his  records-  on  other 
farms.  The  owner  runs  considerable  risk 
under  the  circumstances,  and  he  should 
obtain  some  definite  guarantee  if  he  cun. 
Good  books  along  these  general  lines  are 
('aid’s  “Farm  Management”  and  Hunt’s 
“What  a  Young  Farmer  Should  Know.” 

'  6.  B.  F. 
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LARGER  CROPS 

REQUIRE 

Fertilizers  THAT  Fertilize 


We  will  send  you  our  descriptive  folder 

The  Wilcox  Fertilizer  Company 

MYSTIC,  CONN. 


___  —  TIT  T  T  f  D  K  'X/  1  T  If  you  will  use  it  to  secure  new  and  renewal  subscriptions  to  The  Rural 

W  t  W  ILiLt  iAI  ILHJ  New-Yorker.  This  is  the  best  subscription  season.  Send  for  terms. 

FOR  YOUR  SPARE  TIME  the  rural  NEW-YORKER,  Dept.  “U,”  333  WestSOth  street,  N.  Y. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 


EGG  TRADE  SHOWS  STRONG  UNDERTONE. 

AVhile  the  usual  Spring  slumps  in  the 
eggs  market  appeared  about  on  schedule 
time,  they  did  not  go  so  far  as  they  often 
do,  and  recoveries  have  been  frequent. 
Demand  has  been  active ;  cold  storage 
stock  is  out  of  the  way,  while  receipts 
have  been  moderate  as  a  rule,  for  the 
time  of  year.  The.s^  conditions  have 
given  the  market  a  strong  undertone  and 
have  tended  to  dim  the  hopes  of  those 
who  are  looking  for  low  priced  choice 
eggs  for  cold  storage.  From  the  middle 
to  the  la.st  of  March  is  the  time  when 
the  season’s  lowest  prices  are  sometimes 
seen.  Arrivals  are  usually  large,  the 
cold  storage  and  Easter  buying  has  hard¬ 
ly  begun,  and  the  absorbing  power  of  the 
market  is  severely  tested.  This  year, 
the  public  has  been  eating  lightly  of  eggs 
for  many  months  past  and  seems  inclined 
to  step  in  with  vigorous  buying  when¬ 
ever  the  price  gets  within  easy  reach. 
Said  a  Clinton  Street  receiver:  “Re¬ 
ceipts  of  eggs  are  increasing  and  the 
price  seems  bound  to  go  lower  with  or 
without  favorable  weather.  The  trade 
hardly  expects  very  low  prices,  but  is 
anticipating  that  eggs  will  go  into  stor¬ 
age  three  or  four  cents  higher  than  last 
year’s  figures,  and  there  will  be  heavy 
buying  for  storage  because  money  was 
made  that  way  last  year.  The  foreign 
demand  should  continue,  peace  or  no 
peace,  and  most  of  us  assume  that  steam¬ 
er  space  will  be  found  for  such  articles. 
I’oultrymen  on  our  shipping  lists  seem 
to  have  cut  dow’n  their  flocks  very  severe¬ 
ly  last  Fall,  on  account  of  the  cost  of 
feed,  and  we  are  looking  for  a  rather 
light  output  in  New  England.” 

LIGHT  MOVEMENT  OF  POULTRY  AND  MEATS. 

Dealers  hardly  know  how  to  take  the 
poultry  boycott  which  has  shown  ^  f 
dency  to  ex-  (Continued  on  page  44D) 
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Freezing  Ice  in  Pans 

If  R.  D.  P.,  page  235,  will  proceed  as 
follows,  I  think  his  20x24-inc-h*ice  cakes 
will  not  crack :  First,  fill  the  iron  pans 
only  about  nine  inches  deep ;  then  let 
this  freeze  till  only  one  or  two  inches 
thick  on  top  (a  thickness  one  can  get  in 
one  good  night  of  freezing  weather). 
Then  turn  the  pans  upside  down,  pom- 
over  a  few  pints  of  hot  water,  remove 
the  iron  pan  as  soon  as  the  cake  of  ice 
drops  down,  gently  break  a  hole  in  what 
is  now  the  (thin)  top  of  the  ice  cake 
(original  bottom)  and  with  a  dipper, 
ladle  out  all  the  water  except  a  layer 
two  inches  or  so  deep ;  next,  set  aside 
this  partly-filled  “shell”  till  its  water 
has  frozen,  then  pour  i  two  inches  more 
of  water  (prefei-ably  the  very  cold  water 
from  some  other  cake  just  started),  and 
finally,  when  the  last-added  water  has 
frozen,  fill  the  shell  almost  entirely  full 
of  water  and  complete  the  freezing.  For 
two  years  we  have  used  this  method  with 
marked  success,  and  have  not  noted  any 
trouble  from  cracking. 

We  have  used  pans  about  the  size  of 
his — larger  ones,  and  smaller  ones.  For 
ease  of  handling,  rapidity  of  forming  ice 
when  the  nights  are  not  very  cold,  and 
everything  else  considered,  we  like  a 
rather  small  pan.  one  about  12x26  inches 
and  only  seven  inches  deep,  but  a  more 
economical  crt  for  the  sheet  iron  is  one 
about  22x28x7  i.  e.  most  bulk  of  water 
for  given  amount  of  sheet  iron.  We  Rnd 
a  slight  flare,  say  half  an  inch  wider 
at  the  top  than  bottom,  of  much  help 
in  getting  the  cakes  out  of  the  pans 
with  only  a  trifling  amount  of  hot  wa¬ 
ter.  If  a  pan  is  not  filled  full,  it  is  not 
safe  to  let  the  ice  shell  drop  an  inch  or 
two  to  the  ground  when  hot  water  is  ap¬ 
plied,  for  it  is  likely  to  crack.  A  bit  of 
hay,  an  old  cloth,  or  some  pieces  of 
board  under  it  will  prevent  this.  Our 
only  trouble  •with  this  method  has  been 
in  days  late  in  Winter,  when  the  sun  is 
high.  Then  air  bubbles  in  the  thin  parts 
of  the  shells  have  sometimes  caused 
leaks  through  which  the  water  soon  all 
runs  out.  These  are  best  stopped  by 
“plastering”  them  with  wet  snow  and 
letting  the  wet  sno’w  freeze  an  hour  or 
two  before  any  w-ater  is  put  in  the 
shells.  This  method  is  probably  known  to 
you,  but  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  given  me  so 
many  little  tips  of  real  value  that 
should  like  to  have  this  go  to  R.  D'.  P., 
hoping  it  may  hit  his  case. 

Massachusetts.  0.  R.  W'HITE. 


Asphalt  Shingles 

I  noticed  a  recent  query  about  shin¬ 
gles;  asbestos  was,  what  was  mentioned. 
Have  ycu  ever  used  asphalt  shingles?  I 
have,  hi:3ulreds  of  thou.sands  of  them, 
and  I  like  them  better  than  any  other 
roof  covering  for  light  roofs.  They  need 
a  close  board  roof,  but  otherwise  you 
can  use  them  the  same  as  wood  shingles. 
They  are  fii-e-proof,  and  need  no  care 
after  once  put  on.  They  come  in  sev¬ 
eral  colors  and  cost  no  more  than  sized 
shingles,  and  a  man  will  lay  more  in  a 
(lay.  Points  are  always  lapped  far 
enough  to  make  a  good  joint.  When  put 
on  roof  of  very  low  pitch  one  must  put 
slater’s  felt  underneath,  but  you  have  to 
do  that  with  any  roof  covering.  There 
are  many  makers  of  this  kind  of  shin¬ 
gle.  but  any  of  them  will  send  samples. 
I  think  very  well  of  them,  and  would 
reccommend  them  without  hesitation. 

Ohio.  C.  R.  UR  ADS  HAW. 


Cement  Porch  Floor 


As  to  laying  a  cement  pavement,  which 
M.  A.  R.  asks  about  on  page  192,  I  have 
laid  several  porch  floors,  walks  about  the 
lawn  and  house,  stable  floors  or  wherever 
cement  flooring  is  needed,  except  where 
driven  over  by  heavy  teams.  I  simply 
make  my  wooden  forms,  excavate  about 
12  inches  and  fill  in  with  ordinai-y  field 
stone,  placing  the  large  and  rough  stone 
in  bottom,  and  two  inches  from  the  form 
on  the  inside  and  then  throw  small  stone 
over  the  top  of  the  large  ones,  breaking 
with  a  hammer.  The  broken  stone  will 
fald  through  between  the  large  ones,  fill¬ 
ing  up  the  crac’-s  somewhat,  no  stone  to 
be  within  one  inch  of  the  finished  sur¬ 
face.  I  then  mix  gravel  or  .sand  and 
cement,  shovel  over  the  broken  stone,  and 
uoik  it  down  well  around  the  forms,  and 
if  not  too  stiff  it  will  run  clear  to  bottom 
of  large  stones.  I  do  not  think  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  the  cement  mixture  more 
than  four  inches  thick  on  surface.  I  hav-e 
used  cement  on  a  fill  of  six  feet  of  stone 
and  rocks  and  only  used  a  course  of  about 
four  inches  on  the  surface,  except  on  the 
edges  where  it  must  go  to  the  founda¬ 
tion.  I  use  fine  screenings  from  a  stone 
crusher,  as  they  are  better  than  sand,  and 
take  less  cement.  I  use  1  to  5,  except 
for  the  last  inch  of  surface,  which  I  run 
surface  with  smooth  board 
au(|  finish  with  trowel.  If  wanted  for 
stable  floor  where  a  smooth  finish  is  not 
wanted,  a  stroke  with  a  broom  while  soft 
"'•“.make  a  rough  coat.  A  10x10  floor 
would  be  better  if  put  down  in  two  sec- 
uons;  that  will  allow  for-  contraction. 
Iwo-iuch  fall  will  be  plenty  of  drainage 
for  a  40-foot  surface.  r.  d. 

i  ennsylvania. 


An  English  recruiting  agent  strolled 
iiitc)  a  barn  where  a  young  man  was 
nulking  a  cow.  With  a  snort  he  asked : 
J  () w  is  It  that  you  are  not  at  the  front, 
1,  sir,”  answered 

emi  “O  “ilk  at  that 

end.  — \\  Oman  s  .Tournal. 
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Owens  Transplanier 


Only  8nlf-8nttlns  machine. 
ffTranHplanta  sweet  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  tobacco,  strawber¬ 
ries,  cabbage,  nursery  cuttings 
etc.  Any  desired  depth.  Bat¬ 
ter  than  hand.  As  plant  is  re- 
I  leased,  water  valve  op* 

I  ens,  then  closer  rollers 

Bress  dry  soil  around  plant'. 

olds  moisture  but  leaves 
po  wataarfaea  soil  to  bake 

J.  L.  Owens  Co.  . 

11410artniouth  SIm  Mlnn««poll,.MIm>. 
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EOLLER  BEARINGS 

At  Every  Turn 
on  the  Roadway  of  Power 

The  power  developed  by  an  automobile  engine  turns 
several  comers  on  its  road  to  the  rear  wheels. 

It  may  turn  from  the  main  shaft  to  the  countershaft 
and  from  the  countershaft  back  to  the  main  shaft  in 
the  transmission.  It  turns  again  at  the  differential  and 
then  goes  to  the  wheels. 

At  each  of  these  turns  there  is  a  chance  for  a  leak. 

If  the  gears  are  not  held  rigidly  in  mesh  and  shafts 
perfectly  in  line,  power  goes  to  waste — and  that  means 
wasted  gasoline  and  wasted  dollars. 

Furthermore,  this  looseness  causes  wear  throughout 
the  entire  mechanism  of  the  car  which  soon  results  in 
expense  for  repairs.  _ 

But  if  these  gears  and  shafts  are  mounted  on  Timken 
Roller  Bearings,  you  are  protected. 

For  with  Timken  Bearings  even  the  slightest  wear 
can  be  taken  up  by  a  slight  adjustment.  Timken 
Bearings  will  prevent  power-waste  for  the  entire  life¬ 
time  of  your  car. 

We  will  be  very  glad  to  explain  this  to  you  in  greater 
detail  simply  ask  us  for  free  booklets  U-5  and  U-6 
which  tell  you  wliy  Timken  Bearings  are  used  in  the 
majority  of  high  grade  cars  at  the  points  of  severest 
service. 


SSiy  the  TIMKEN  roller  BEARING  COMPANY 

Canton,  Ohio 


J 


DO  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


We  have  many  able-bodied  young 
men,  both  with  and  without  farm¬ 
ing  experience,  who  wish  to  work 
on  farms.  If  yon  need  a  good, 
steady  sober  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthrop¬ 
ic  organization  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOOETY 
176  Second  Avenue  New  York  Gty 


You  Can.  Mako  n.  Record— Too ! 

FOR  THE  FINEST  HILLSIDE  OR  LEVEL  LAND  FURROWS  EVER  TURNED. 

These  STEEL-BEAM  REVERSI-  Wl7*'0’'/VV 
BLE  HILLSIDE  OR  SWIVEL  ■  Al/jJlV. V  I 


eHILLED  PLOWS 


have  large  throat  capacity,  close 
fitting  joints  to  prevent  clogging, 
patented  moldboard,  light  draft, 
and  combine  maximum  strength  with  minimum  weight. 

The  patented  Jointer  and  Clevis  Shifting  Device  is  the  finest 
ever  produced,  enabling  the  operator  to  shift  the  Clevis  while  the 
team  is  moving^  a  feature  not  found  on  any  other  plows. 

Made  of  steel  and  malleable  iron  completely,  except  for  the 
Point  and  the  Shoe. 

The  most  perfect  reversible  Hillside  or  Swivel  plow  made  and 
the  easiest  to  handle.  Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Ask 
your  dealer  about  them,  or  write  to  us  for  catalog. 

THE  LE  ROY  PLOW  CO..  Dept.  R.  Le  Roy.  N.  Y. 


SET  MY 

1917  BUGGY  BOO 
FREE!! 


See  for  your¬ 
self  how 
Phelps  saves 
you  $20.00  to 
$40.00  on  your 
now  rig.  A 
postal  brings  It  postpatd* 


SPLIT  HICKORY 


aV 


comfort  and  quality.  More  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million  now  in  use. 

My  now  catalog  shows  more  .  « 
than  160  different  styles  —  A' 
all  at  money-saving  prices.  4  m 
Writetoday.  H.C.Phel;*, Pm.  4 
IK  om  CARRM6E  MFG.  CO.  4 1 '  ■  Civ* 
Sl.lion  2»0  30 Day* 

Clhlmbu,,  Obla  ^0  m  Fraa  Koad 
'  T«st  —  Two 
Voar*  Qusrsntoo. 


m/m 

Fann.  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmer's  big  questions: 

How  can  I  grow  more  crops  with 
least  expense?  How  can  I  cultivate 
more  acres  and  have  cleaner  fioldsY 

IRON  AGE 

will  help  you  do  this.  Has  pivot  wheels  and  gangs 
with  parallel  motion.  Adjustable  to  any  width 
of  row.  Ejvery  tooth  can  be  raised,  lowered  or  turned 
to  right  or  left.  Lever 
adjusts  balance  of  frame 
to  weight  of  driver. 
Light,  strong  and  com¬ 
pact— the  latest  and  best 
of  riding  cultivators.  We 
make  a  complete  line  of 
potato  -lachmery, garden 
tools,  etc.  Write  us  to¬ 
day  for  free  booklet. 

I  Bateman M’rgCo.,Bos  ’  2D  ,Grenloch.N.J. 
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Only  $5.00  Repairs  in  22  Years 


August  Schroeder,  of  Mascoutah,  III. ,  writes: 

*'/  bought  an  Adriance  22  years  ago.  Previous  omner  had  used  it  about  5  years. 
/  can  cut  now  lohere  any  other  mower  will  cut;  and  in  all  these  years  the  total  cost  of  re¬ 
pairs  has  not  been  over  $5.00”. 

Up-To-Date  Adriance  Features 
Appreciated  by  Farmers  Everywhere 

Can’t  be  clogged  by  slow  driving.  ■  Knives  start  the  instant  wheels  move  forward. 
Visible  Driving  Pawls — driver  can  always  see  whether  they  are  acting  properly. 
Flexible  Cutter  Bar,  hinged  like  a  door,  follows  uneven  ground— no  binding. 

Folds  over  tongue  when  not  in  use. 

Forward  acting  foot  lever  raises  bar  easily  above  obstructions. 

Automatic  Spring  Draft  protects  driver,  mower  and  team  from  injury  when  strik¬ 
ing  obstructions. 

Weight  equally  distributed  on  high,  wide  wheels;  ample 
power  for  hardest  cutting  and  on  short  turns. 
Moline- Adriance  Mowers  are  simple,  strong,  light  draft- 
give  maximum  service  at  minimum  repair  cost. 

Ask  your  Moline  dealer  to  tell  you  about  them,  or  write 
us  for  illustrated  literature. 


The  Moline  Lme  Includes 
Com  Planters,  Cotton 
Planters,  Cultivators,  Com 
Binders,  Grain  Binders, 
Grain  Drills,  Harrows,  Hay 
Loaders,  Hay  Rakes,  Lime 
Sowers,  Listers,  Manure 
Spreaders,  Mowers,  Plows 
(chilled  and  steelL  Reapers, 
Scales,  Seeders,  Stalk  Cut¬ 
ters!  Tractors,  FarmTrucks, 
Vehicles,  Wagons. 


Moline  Plow  Co., 


Si 


}^K\wun/////yy// 

The  best-built  drills 
on  the  market- 
backed  by  33  years 
manufacturing  ex¬ 
perience.  Elquipped 
with  Jessup  force 
feed —positive  and 
accurate.  Ligrhtest  draft— box  placed  to 
rear  of  centre  relieves  horse  of  neck 
weight.  Driven  by  both  wheels— no  side 
draft  or  loss  in  ttuming.  Draw  bars  of 
heaw  angle  steel,  no  bending  or  twist¬ 
ing.  Wood  or  steel  frame— wood  or  steel 
wheels.  Hoe,  Single  Disc  and  Double 
Disc  Styles— meet  every  soil  condition,  sow 
any  seed.  Also  Crown  Traction  prayers. 
Lime  Sowers  and  Grass  Seeders.  Write  for 
catalog— nowl  It’s  a  money-saver. 

Crown  Mfg.  Co.  12  Wayne  St,  Phelps,  N.  Y. 


SPORICIDE 


,5."=!.'.  SMUT 

in  oats.  Simple  to  treat.  Sent  direct  on  trial  where  we  have  no 
agent.  Free  Booklet.  Local  Agents  wanted.  Elstablished  1 905. 

SPORICIDE  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Atlanta,  N.Y. 


Why  Honey-Bees  "3 

are  Afoney-Bees 

Extent  of  the  honey  market? — Profits 
per  bee-colony? — Number  of  colonies 
you  could  handle? — What  a  pleasure 
bees  are? — How  the  city  man  keeps  his? 
Write  to  us  for  the  answers  to  these  and 
other  questions  about  the  fascinating 
business  of  bee-keeping.  We  will  also 
tell  you  how  little  it  takes  to  make  a 
start.  We  have  a 

SPECIAL  OFFER  Jh^^t'youneeK 
TO  BEGINNERS  a  price  you  can 
well  afford  even  if  you  only  want  your 
apiary  for  the  fun  of  it.  No  matter  if 
you’ve  never  seen  bees  storing  their  pre¬ 
cious  hoard  that  means  money — write 
anyway.  If  you  decide  on  a  Root  outfit, 
we’ll  see  you  through.  Our  40  years’ 
successful  experience  in  the  business  will 
be  at  your  disposal  all  the  time. 

Send  for  complete  descriptive  catalog 
THE  A.  1.  ROOT  CO.  Medina.  Ohio 

BiRK^st  producers  of  and  dealers  in  bees 

and  bee-kcopcrs*  supplies  in  America. 


POTATOES  for  PROFIT 

All  signs  point  to  another  year  of  high  prices  for  Po¬ 
tatoes.  Big  profits  are  bound  to  come  with  proper 
Fertilization.  Get  more  light  on  the  Fertilizer  question. 
A  thorough  investigation  and  comparison  will  surely 
make  you  decide  to  use 


HUBBARDS  I!!;!  FERTILIZERS 


^  Healthy  seed,  spraying  and  cultivation  are  all  necessary  to  produce  ^ 
a  goo<l  potato  crop  but  the  margin  of  profit  is  absolutely  depend¬ 
ent  upon  a  supply  of  properly  balanced^  available  plant  food. 
With  high  prices  for  your  crop  assured  you  cannot  afford  to  take 
any  chances  on  your  fertilizer. 

Hubbard’s  “Bone  Base”  Fertilizers  are  all  backed  up  by  a  guar¬ 
antee  as  to  their  composition.  Their  value  is  based  upon  actual 
Field  Performance  as  well  as  Laboratory  Tests. 

^earJZ'!‘h^''manaZfZ  The  Rogeis  SHubbiffd  Co. 

our  FREE  booklets  containing  Minni  ftown  CONN 

valuable  information  about  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 

different  crops.  Dept.  A 

“We  Have  A  Fertilizer  For  Each  Crop  You  Grow'’ 


The  New  York  Rural -School  Bill 


We  have  had  manj'  letters  from  our 
readers  about  the  propo^;ed  new  seliool 
law  for  New  York  fitate.  IMany  of  these 
letters  are  from  country  people  who  pro- 
te.st  vigorously  against  this  law.  Most 
of  them  fear  that  in  some  way  it  is  de¬ 
signed  to  oonsolidsite  school  c^ifitriets, 
and  thus  take  their  own  rural  .school 
away  from  them.  Most  of  these  men 
and  women  are  very  serious  in  their  op¬ 
position,  while  on  the  other  hand  others 
are  .just  as  eager  in  their  demand  for 
the  bill.  We  have  re«;e;ved  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  letters  from  outside  the  State, 
showing  from  experience  how  consolida¬ 
tion  has  operated  in  other  places.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  however,  as  we  study  the  bill  act¬ 
ually  before  the  Legislature,  that  this 
discussion  of  consolidation  has  little  to 
do  with  the  subject.  As  we  see  in  the 
comments  which  follow  “A  Delaware 
County  Reader’s”  letter  below  this  bill 
definitely  .states  that  one  district  cannot 
be  consolidated  with  another  until  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  voters  in  both  districts  vote 
in  favor  of  such  consolidation.  We  have 
al.so  been  told  that  the  (Jrange  is  divided 
against  itself  over  this  question.  The 
claim  is  made  that  the  State  Grange 
favors  the  bill,  while  the  Subordinate 
Granges  are  opposed  to  it.  Inve.stigation 
shows  that  this  is  not  true.  The  follow¬ 
ing  letter  from  S.  .T.  Lowell,  Master  of 
the  State  Grange,  explains  the  situation, 
and  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
from  W.  N.  Giles,  Secretary  of  the 
Grange  confirms  ^Ir,  Lowell’s  opinion. 

school  bill  has  been  up  for  consid¬ 
eration  for  the  last  three  years  if  I  re¬ 
member  correctls'.  The  Grange  opposed 
the  bill  most  strenuously.  At  the  1916 
session  of  the  State  Gi'ange  a  re.solution 
was  passed  calling  for  a  committee  to 
investigate  conditions  through  the  year 
and  report  at  the  1917  meeting.  This 
committee  furnished  the  bill,  that  was 
introduced  in  Fobimary  of  1916,  to  every 
Grange  in  the  State,  asking  them  to  di.s- 
cuss  the  matter  and  report.  This  was 
done  very  generally  and  no  measure  has 
ever  had  so  much  attention  as  this  one. 
The  committee  held  numerous  meetings, 
and  received  a  great  many  resolutions. 
Their  report  was  read  at  the  State 
Grange,  received,  and  referred  to  the 
school  committee  of  the  session  foi-  its 
information.  I’ublic  hearings  were  held 
and  a  general  discussion  of  the  whole  sit¬ 
uation.  lle(V)mmend'ations  were  made, 
and  upon  tlu'se  recommendations  a  re¬ 
port  of  this  committee  was  drawn  and 
presented  to  the  body,  nnd  nnanimou.sly 
carried,  not  one  i)erson  dissentinj;. 

This  report  gives  specific  instructions 
to  the  legislative  committee  of  the  State 
Grange.  We  have  followed  those  in¬ 
structions  exactly,  have  had  a  bill  draft¬ 
ed,  following  the  lines  laid  clown  In 
their  report.  The  bill  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  and  is  being  mailed  to  every 
Grange  in  the  State  of  New  Yoi-k.  We 
await  their  decision  before  we  ask  for 
any  changes  or  that  the  bill  be  deferred 
another  year. 

The  great  difference  which  has  been 
overcome  is  the  matter  of  consolidation. 
M’e  all  felt  that  the  bills  have  all  here¬ 
tofore  presented,  carried  with  tliem  a 
joker  in  that  it  merely  meant  consolida¬ 
tion.  When  that  conclition  was  removed 
there  seemed  to  be  but  little  difference  of 
opinion,  and  we  look  to  a  rather  satis¬ 
factory  solution  of  the  whole  matter  in 
the  present  bill.  However,  in  this  we 
may  be  mistaken,  and  are  willing  and 
anxious  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
Subordinate  Granges.  s.  J.  lowell. 

Ma.ster  N.  Y.  Grange. 

The  State  Grange  received  31  resolu¬ 
tions  upon  the  subject  and  considered 
them  carefully,  and  adopted  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  report,  and  the  same  was  published 
quite  accurately  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  This 
report  directc'd  that  the  legislative  com¬ 
mittee  prepare  a  bill  governing  ruraf 
schools,  along  the  lines  a.s  recommended 
in  that  report,  and  this  has  been  done 
and  the  bill  introduced  on  the  22nd  by 
Assemblyman  Machold.  This  is  the 
State  Grange  Bill,  and  is  what  the  State 
Grange  will  work  for,  and  is  authority. 

Many  Subordinate  Granges  are  op- 
posc'd  to  any  arbitrary  consolidation  of 
seliools  by  the  Educational  Department, 
or  the  District  Superintendent  and  cer¬ 
tain  newspapers  and  book  concerns  have 
persisted  in  calling  it  a  consolidation 
measure,  while  it  is  ab.solutely  the  con¬ 
trary.  It  specifically  provides  that  all 
present  .school  districts  shall  remain  as 
now,  and  no  districts  can  be  consoli¬ 
dated,  until  they  themselves  have  so 
voted ;  it  is  absolutely  “home  rule.” 

I  think  when  the  real  facts  are  known, 
end  the  merits  of  the  bill  understood, 
that  there  will  be  a  unanimous  support 
of  it  from  (the  Subordinate  Granges, 
as  there  surely  ought  to  be,  as  it  has 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  State 
Grange.  In  preparing  the  bill  I  had  to 
give  up  some  of  my  own  personal  opin¬ 
ions  (they  may  have  been  prejudices) 


but  for  the  sake  of  unanimity  I.  did  so, 
and  believe  we  have  a  cbmpfehijpsivo 
workable  bill,  and  one  that  means r  real 
progress.  w.  xr.  Giles. 

It  is  evident  that  the  New.  ^Y<^rk 
Grange  has  spent  much  time  in  studying 
this  important  matter,  and  they’  have 
givui  great  consideration  to  this  matter 
of  consolidation.  The  bill  is  known  as 
Assembly  Bill  1016.  It  covers  .38  pages, 
and  every  farmer  in  the  State  who  is 
interested  in  the  rural  schools  should 
obtain  a  copy  of  it  and  give  it  a  care¬ 
ful  study.  It  would  seem  as  if  this  bill 
had  received  a  more  thorough  study  and 
investigation  by  farmers  and  their  rep¬ 
resentatives  than  any  other  which  has 
come  before  the  I.egi.slature  in  a  long 
time.  Many  of  us  will  agree  that  con¬ 
solidation  in  some  of  our  country  dis¬ 
tricts  would  be  a  mistake,  and  if  this 
bill  provided  for  taking  the  rural  .school 
away  from  a  community  by  any  arbi¬ 
trary  power,  it  should  not  pass,  for  that 
will  mean  stealing  the  rights  of  the 
people  to  control  their  own  local  af¬ 
fairs.  As  is  pointed  out,  however,  this 
bill  does  not  take  such  rights  away,  for 
the  final  decision  will  be  left  to  the  vot¬ 
ers  of  the  district,  and  they  should  be 
trusted  to  act  wis^ely  in  their  own  af¬ 
fairs.  Some  objections  have  been  point¬ 
ed  out  aside  from  this  idea  of  consoli-' 
dation,  but  upon  the  whole  it  seems  to 
us  that  this  school  bill  is  an  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  old  plan,  and  worth  try¬ 
ing. 


The  Rural  School  in  New  York 

I  have  read  the  articles  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  regarding  the  rural  schools  with 
too  mpeh  interest  to  remain^  silent  any 
longer,  provided  our  indispensable  R.  N.- 
Y.  has  space  for  me  very  briefly  to  state 
my  convictions. 

It  is  evident  that  the  aim  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction  of  New 
Y’ork  State  is  to  eliminate  the  rural 
schools  by  consolidating  them  with  the 
village  schools,  and  that  the  ultimate 
<'onsolidation  of  the  schools  was  the  mo¬ 
tive  that  promoted  the  drafting  of  the 
“Township  System  for  Schools”  bill. 
As  this  bill  in  some  form  is  almost  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  enacted,  it  is  needless  to  dis¬ 
cuss  it  now,  further  than  to  say,  that 
owing  to  the  great  differejice  in  the  geo¬ 
graphical  conditions  of  the  towns  of  the 
State,  it  should  be  a  local  option  bill, 
allowing  the  towns  to  accept  or  to  re¬ 
ject  it  by  a  majority  vote. 

There  are  many  .school  districts  that 
would  be  benefited  by  uniting  with  neigh¬ 
boring  districts  for  the  instruction  of 
their  children.  This  is  being  done  now 
satisfactorily  in  many  places  under  pr^'- 
ent  laws.  On  the  other  hand  there  are 
many  school  districts  which  it  would 
greatly  inconvenience  and  damage  to 
close  their  schools  and  convey  their  chil¬ 
dren  several  miles  over  poor  roads  and 
through  snowdrifts  to  central  schools. 
AVere  such  school  districts  compelled  to 
close  their  schools,  their  real  estate 
would  immediately  depreciate  in  value 
because  people  would  not  want  to  live  so 
far  from  school.  Eliminate  the  rural 
.school  and  it  will  still  more  promote  the 
abandonment  of  back  faruus,  and  congest 
the  population  in  the  villages  and  cities. 

Furthermore,  I  have  had  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  seeing  a  boy  and  a  girl  from  my 
own  home  conveyed  to  and  from  the  vil- 
age  school  daily  for  four  years.  It  took 
so  much  of  these  children’s  time  going 
and  coming  that  they  were  practically 
taken  away  from  the  farm  influence,  and 
jilaced  in  the  environment  of  the  village. 
It  was  a  decided  detriment  to  this  boy 
and  girl.  Therefore  I  say,  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  schools  should  be  left  absolutely 
with  the  school  districts  concerned. 

For  the  greater  number  of  country 
schools,  especially  in  the  hilly  regions  of 
the  State,  instead  of  closing  them,  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  might 
Ix'tter  encourage  a  more  liberal  and  ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  the  schoolhouses.  The 
country  schoolhouse  might  be  and  should 
be  the  center  of  the  social  and  educa¬ 
tional  spirit  of  the  neighborhood.  It 
should  contain  in  addition  to  the  regular 
school  library,  books  and  magazines  ac¬ 
cessible  to  all,  treating  on  all  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  country  life.  The  farmers  should 
use  it  regularly  to  hold  a  “Farmers’ 
Round  Table.^’  In  fact,  the  country 
schoolhouse  should  be  used  to  hold  var¬ 
ious  gatherings  and  meetings  to  promote* 
the  happiness  and  the  uplifting  of  the 
community. 

A  DELAWARE  COUNTY  READER. 

B.  N.-Y. — ^This  last  suggestion  is  ex¬ 
cellent  and  we  do  not  believe  any  rural 
.school  would  be  given  up  where  .such  use 
is  made  of  the  schoolhouse.  The  hUl 
(Continued  on  page  433) 
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Showing 
rasy  lever 


Clear  your  stump  land 
cheaply— no  digging,  no 

expense  forteams  and  powder. 
One  man  with  a  K  can  rip  out 
any  stump  that  can  be  pulled 
with  the  best  inch  steel  cable. 
Works  by  leverage — same  prin¬ 
ciple  as  a  jack.  lOO  po\inds  pull 
on  the  lever  gives  a  48-ton  pull 
on  the  stump.  Made  of  Krupp 
steel — guaranteed  against 
breakage.  Endorsed  by  U.  S. 
Government  experts. 


Puller 

Write  today  for  special 
offer  and  free  booklet  on 
Land  Clearing;. 

J.Fitzpatrick 
Box  76 

182  Fifth  Street 
San  Francisco 
California 


What’s  on  the 
Fertilizer  Ba^? 

Does  your  manufacturer 
print  on  the  fertilizer  bag, 
how  ^much  immediately 
availaftile  nitrogen  (viz., 
Nitrates)  it  contains? 
Many  do  not 
Home  mixing  is  the  safe, 
economical  method.  Mix 
your  own  fertilizers  and 
know  what  you  get 

My  book  *'Hoino  Mixing"  froe^ 
Send  post  card  for  it,  today, 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS 

25  Madison  Ave.  New  York 


imm 

Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Toola 

Answer  the  farmers’  big  questions. 

How  can  I  grow  crops  with  less 
expense  ?  How  can  1  save  in  plant¬ 
ing  potatoes?  How  make  high 
priced  seed  go  farthest?  The 

IRON  AGZl  Potato  Planter 

solves  thelabor  problem  and  makes 
the  best  use  of  high  priced  seed. 

Means  $5  to  S50  extra  profit  per  acre. 

Every  seed  piece  in  its  place 
and  only  one.  Saves  1  to  2 
bushels  seed  per  acre.  Uni¬ 
form  depth;  even 
spacing.  Wo  make 
a  full  lino  of  potato 
machinery.  Send  ^ 
for  booklet  today, 

No  Misses 
No  Doubles 

Bateman M’f’g Co.,  Box  2B^  GrenIocli,N.J. 
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/for  all  work. 

,  -  -  _  _  - - - -  .  JReaaltofSl  yeara 

.  fprera  and  Hold  tasta'self  c1earinff;doe8  2  tod  times  work  of 
others;  IGO.OOO  users  say  best  ever  for  stony  land,  prairie 
land,  wet  rice  land*  dust  mulchinir  arid  land.  JiSk  Bny 

urnerm  Satinfaotlon  guaran^ 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  them 
write  for  catalotr  and  price  to  VOll* 
O.  H.  POUNDER,  Station  4  / 
Ft.  Atkinson, 
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Beat  it 
witK  a 


FISH  BRAND 


3.50 

Keeps  o\it  all  the  wet 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

er proofs, 

Absolute, 
are  Marked  thus 

A.J.  TOWER  CO.  BOSTON 


Acid  Phosphate  in  Henhouse 

Is  acid  phosphate  injurious  or  bene¬ 
ficial  spread  on  the  floor  of  chicken 
houses?  Is  acid  phosphate  assembled 
with  chicken  manure  the  best  fertilizer 
for  fruit  trees?  w.  s. 

Mt.  Holly,  N.  .1. 

Acid  phosphate  so  far  as  preserving 
the  hen  manure  and  adding  plant  food 
goes  is  an  excellent  thing  to  use  with 
chicken  manure.  We  would  not  advise 
its  use,  however,  on  the  henhouse  floor. 
It  will  add  phosphoric  acid  and  will  also 
act  to  preserve  the  ammonia,  but  when 
scattered  over  the  manui’e  so  that  the 
hens  run  over  it  there  may  be  ti-ouhle  to 
the  feet  of  the  birds.  We  have  had  some 
1‘eports  that  the  hens  walking  over  the 
acid  phosphate  have  been  troubled  with 
sore  feet  and  we  should  prefer  to  use  land 
plaster,  sifted  coal  ashes,  or  dry  dirt. 
The  best  way  of  handling  this  kind  of 
manure  is  to  dry  it  out  as  thoroughly 
and  quickly  as  possible.  Then  in  the 
Spring  the  dry  chunks  may  he  ground  or 
crushed  and  mixed  with  the  acid  phos¬ 
phate  because  the  chicken  manure  is  gen¬ 
erally  deficient  in  phosphorus  aud  the 
acid  phosphate  will  supply  that.  We 
think  it  will  pay  to  take  the  extra  time 
to  crush  the  dry  manure  and  add  the  acid 
plmsphate  rather  than  to  put  the  phos¬ 
phate  upon  the  fresh  manure.  The  acid 
phosphate  and  the  chicken  manure  well 
mixed  together  will  make  a  good  fertilizer 
for  fruit  trees.  It  could  not  be  callefl  the 
best  fertilizer  for  that  purpose,  but  it 
will  give  good  results. 


Value  of  Soot 

I  would  like  to  know  sometliing  about 
soot.  I  can  get  loads  of  it  in  our  citj' 
fr(!e.  Is  it  good  for  the  land?  Is  it  good 
to  si)read  around  apple  and  peach  trees? 
If  so,  should  it  be  spread  or  plowed  un¬ 
der?  How  much  to  the  acre? 

Egg  Harbor  City,  X.  J.  t.  m. 

Soot  is  the  unburned  part  of  the  fuel 
carried  up  by  the  smoke  aud  deposited 
on  the  chimney.  Thus  it  will  vary  in 
composition,  depending  on  the  fire ,  and 
the  height  of  the  chimney.  On  an  aver¬ 
age  the  soot  from  American  factories  is 
worth  by  analysis  about  25  per  cent, 
more  than  stable  manure.  It  ma.v  be 
used  like  any  chemical  fertilizer — broad¬ 
cast  and  harrowed  in — its  best  value  be¬ 
ing  in  nitrogen.  It  is  valuable  as  a 
garden  fertilizer,  especially  for  cold  and 
backward  soils,  as  it  darkens  the  color 
of  such  soils,  and  tliiis  makes  them  bet¬ 
ter  able  to  absorb  and  retain  heat. 


Muck  Swamps  With  Marl 

Since  we  prepared  the  article  on 
handling  muck  and  marl,  on  page  C8, 
we  have  had  many  reports  from  farmers 
and  scientific  men.  The  muck  in  ques¬ 
tion  was  in  a  swamp  which  was  under¬ 
laid  b.v  marl,  while  we  answei'ed  the 
question  as  though  the  ordinary  acid 
conditions  were  present.  It  seems  that 
in  these  marl  mucks  there  is  usually  a 
neutral  or  alkaline  reaction.  Usuallj' 
such  mucks  are  fairly  well  supplied  with 
phosphoric  acid,  but  rather  low  In 
potash,  and  being  so  close  to  the  marl 
lime  is  not  needed.  They  usually  re¬ 
spond  to  nitrate  of  .soda  and  potash,  but 
from  their  nature  neither  lime  nor 
phosphoric  acid  will  he  needed.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  acid  mucks  where  the 
marl  is  not  present  are  sour  and  require 
a  different  treatment.  They  are  very 
deficient  in  fjotash,  and  are  also  short  ot 
idiosphoric  acid  _  and  lime.  They  are 
usually  rich  in  nitrogen,  but  this  is  tied 
up  in  sour  combinations,  so  as  to  be 
(piite  unavailable.  The  advice  we  gave 
for  the  marl  muck  would  be  excellent  for 
an  acid  muck,  but  would  not  apply  to  a 
location  which  was  underlaid  by  good 
marl.  It  would  not  be  necessary  in  the 
last  named  case  to  use  lime  with  the 
muck.  In  fact,  such  a  practice  would  be 
more  of  a  detriment  than  a  help.  It  is 
pointed  out  to  us  that  all  these  mucks 
are  short  of  potash,  and  that  in  looking 
about  for  potash  supplies  this  season  we 
should  not  forget  ordinary  straw  if  it 
can  be  obtained.  As  is  well  known,  the 
greater  part  of  the  potash  in  the  grain 
plant  is  to  be  found  in  the  straw.  For 
instance,  a  ton  of  oat  straw  will  contain 
25  pounds  of  potash,  while  a  ton  of  oat 
grain  would  contain  12  pounds.  In  rye, 
wheat,  and  barley  the  proi)ortionate  dif¬ 
ference  is  nearly  as  great,  aud  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  where  straw  is  cheap  enough  to  use 
it  either  direct  upon  the  muck  lands,  or 
to  use  it  as  bedding  and  then  haul  it 
out  for  this  purpose.  Of  course,  with 
present  prices  it  would  be  absurd  to  con¬ 
sider  straw  as  a  potash  manure,  and  vet 
it  is  well  enough  to  remember  that  the 
straw  does  contain  larger  proportions  of 
the  needed  potash  than  any  other  part  of 
the  grain  plant. 


YOU  can  Have  that  home  you  have  planned. 
Don’t  give  it  up  because  of  high  prices.  You  can 
get  the  very  best  building  materials  on  the  market  at 
Factory  Prices.  Everything — for  building  or  renovating. 


\ 


“Your  Book  of  Lumber  Bargains” 

is  ready  for  you.  The  coupon  below  brings  it  to  you 
FREE.  It  is  the  completest  catalog  of  building  materials 
obtainable,  published  foryour  benefit.  The  88  pages 
give  descriptions  and  prices  of  the  very  things  you 
will  need  in  house  construction.  A  real 
building  hand-book,  showing  most  pract¬ 
ical  and  artistic  designs  in  Roofing, 

Flooring,  Interior  Trim,  Doors  and 
Windo  ws,  Stairways,  Columns, 

Paints  —  in  fact  everything  for  the 
complete  home. 

You  Get  the  Wholesale  Price 

Our  factory  is  in  the  “Heart  of  the 
Lumber  Mart."  This  location  means 
that  we  get  the  very  best  lumber  from 
Canada  and  the  West  at  low  cost  and 
shipping  rates.  This  lumber,  the  pick 
of  the  Great-Lakes  region,  is  stored  in 
our  warerooms  and  yards — some  of  the 
largest  in  the  country.  We  offer  it  to 
you,  worked  as  yoq  desire,  at  the  lowest 
wholesale  "price.  We  can  do  it  because 
we  have  the  facilities  for  handling  large 
quantities.  We  aell  only  new  material 
— no  second-hand  goods  or  wreckage. 

Price  Regulator  Catalog 

Brings  Materials  Direct  to  You 

When  you  consult  the  Bennett  Bargain  Book, 
you  find  the  very  best  values  on  tlie  market. 

When  you  order,  you  can  be  sure  you  will 
get  exactly  what  you  want — and  get  it  with¬ 
out  delay,  at  the  least  possible  cost. 

We  Guarantee  safe  delivery  and  satisfaction. 

Money  refunded  if  goods  are  not  exactly  as 
represented.  Fill  out  coupon  and  mail  today. 

You  take  no  risk, 

Ray  H.  Bennett  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

2  Thompson  St.,  North  Tonawanda,  New  York 
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Today 
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CATALOG  COUPON 

Itiiy  II.  Iteiiiiett  1, umber  t’o.,  Ine., 
a  TIiompHon  Street, 

iSortli  Tonawnndu,  X.  V. 

I  Kindly  .send  me  your  catalog.  lam 
interested  in  items  cheeked : 


number 

Kiami'S 

Intel  ior  Finish 
Cliipboards 


Lath 

Uoors 

tVnllbonrd 

Rooting 


Sliingies 

Windows 

Paint 

Coiounades 
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Orviijftiftitii 


•  H.  P.  2-Cyl.  on  Hay  Proas— utad  for  all  otbor  farm  work. 


4  H.  R  Handy  Truck— oaty  to  pull  around  from  Job  to  job. 


For  All  Farm  Work-4  to  20  H.  P. 


Built  for  farmers  who  want  an  4  Ha  Po  Only  190  Ibs. 
engine  to  do  many  jobs  in  raanv  ou  d 
places  instead  of  one  job  in  one  ® 
place.  Weigh  only  about  one-fifth  as  much  as 
prdinaryfarra  engines,  butruneven  more  stead¬ 
ily  and  quietly.  No  loud  explosions— no  jerky 
fast-and-slow  speeds.  Water  circulating 
pump,  driven  by  engine  prevents  overheating  on 
all-day  run.  Don’t  buy  any  engine  until  you 
ask  how  much  it  weighs,  whether  it  is  throttle 
governed  and  has  a  good  carburetor. 


Cushman  Engines  are  built  to 
run  with  least  trouble  and  to  do 
work  no  other  engines  will  do. 
More  efficient  and  longer  lived  because  of  lighter 
weight,  higher  speed,  less  friction  and  lower  op¬ 
erating  cost.  With  a  4 11.  P. on  your  binder  you 
can  cut  8  to  19  acres  more  a  day  with  less  horses, 
inwetseasonsit  savesthe  crop,  as  sickle  keeps 
running  when  bull  wheel  slips.  After  harvest 
same  engine  used  for  all  other  farm  and  house¬ 
hold  jobs.  Our  free  EngineBook  tells  about  it. 


CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS,  847  North  21st  Street,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

4  H.  P,  on  Binder— Flu  any  Binder.  Throttle  Governor  give*  plenty  ol  steady  power.  The  All-Purpoie  Farm  Engine, 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


A  Long  Wintkij. — Our  folk.M  never  were 
so  eager  for  Si)ring  to  come  us  tliey  are 
this  year.  I  suppose  we  have  said  that 
‘20  times  before,  but  this  season  the  long¬ 
ing  for  Spring  seems  keened  than  ever. 
It  has  been  a  hard  Winter — one  long  suc¬ 
cession  of  storms,  “cold  spells,”  and  snow. 
Of  cour.se.  I  know  it  is  human  natui-e  to 
say  that  our  i)resent  evils  are  worse  than 
anything  that  has  gone  before,  but  I 
think  Hope  Farm  will  vote  unanimously 
to  hang  this  Winter  in  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  i)lace.  T'herefore  the  bluebirds  and 
robins  and  the  first  showing  of  the  pus.sy 
willows  are  mighty  welcome.  In  other 
days,  when  our  big  family  was  crowded 
into  the  poorly-heated  old  stone  house, 
we  thought  our  Winters  were  Winters 
indeed,  but  they  now  seem  mild  and  gen¬ 
tle  compaT-ed  with  this  lust  one.  How¬ 
ever,  no  Hope  Farnler  has  made  any  com¬ 
plaint  or  lost  any  of  the  enduring  faith 
that  Spring  is  coming,  bringing  better 
days  with  it.  And  it  is  also  true  that 
thousands  of  other  country  homes  have 
had  darker  and  harder  days  than  we 
have.  So  as  I  look  out  of  the  window  I 
do  not  think  of  the  new  snowstorm  now 
driving  down  upon  us,  but  I  look  ahead 
to  i)each  and  ai)ple  bloom — which  surely 
will  come.  The  boys  are  out  in  the  storm 
building  a  snow  fort  on  the  lawn,  while 
the  little  girls  sit  in  front  of  my  fire,  cut¬ 
ting  pictures  for  a  scrap  book.  The 
healthy  child  adapts  itself  to  all  condi¬ 
tions  if  it  be  well  fed  and  warm.  One 
way  for  the  man  to  remain  healthy — in 
thought  at  least — is  to  do  the  same. 

Sickness. — I  have  frequently  spoken, 
in  perhaps  a  somewhat  boa.sting  way. 'of 
our  modest  doctor’s  bills  and  our  freedom 
from  sickness!  You  know  what  happens 
to  pride  when  it  ignores  the  command 
“watch  your  step !”  We  have  actually 
had  more  sickne.s.s  at  Hone  Farm  since 
.Tanuary  1  than  in  all  of  !.'>  years  before. 
It  was  a  gi'cat  shock  to  all  when  Louise 
passed  away,  and  oftentimes  such  things 
are  just  the  last  straw  needed  to  break 
down  the  slender  wall  between  health 
and  sickness.  At  any  rate  trouble  went 
tlu’ough  our  household  with  a  sharp 
scythe.  The  daughter  came  home  from 
college,  .saw  how  things  were,  and 
promptly  decided  to  remain  with  her 
mother.  It  was  hard  to  drop  out  with 
graduation  only  six  months  away,  but  the 
girl  made  her  own  decision  without  com- 
idaint.  It  was  better  for  her  to  do  it, 
as  she  was  not  strong.  That.  I  take  it, 
is  what  education  is  for.  Th.at  education 
which  trains  the  student  to  figure  on  his 
own  selfish  int<*rests  first  and  iivoid  moral  * 
responsibility  is  a  fraud  and  a  nuisance, 
not  worth  the  whiie  paper  which  the 

“degree”  is  printed.  Is  the  spirit  of  the 
woman’s  college  superior,  or  is  the  daugh¬ 
ter  naturally  siiperior  to  the  son  in  such 
things?  My  answer  to  both  questions 
would  be — “Yes !”  At  any  rate  the 

daughter  came  home  and  started  cheer¬ 
fully  at  the  family  work.  She  was  part 
cook,  part  nurse,  and  general  family  har- 
monizer.  Then  in  walked  an  unwelcome 
visitor — the  grippe  !  Strange  to  say  the 
first  victim  to  feed  those  hot  and  aching 
fingers  was  the  Hope  Farm  man  ! 

A  Rtege. — Never  but  once  before  in  my 
life  had  I  b'‘en  s’ck  for  three  days  at  a 
time.  I  tried  to  fight  it  olT  this  time,  but 
it  got  me.  I  fear  I  was  not  a  very 
patient  p.atient.  “Soft  food  and  bed !” 
said  the  doctor.  Roiled  cere.als  and  baked 
apples  are  not  .so  bad — but  bed  becomes  .a 
nuisance  after  the  first  12  hours.  I  had 
good  companions.  The  boys  would  come 
and  sit  on  the  bed  and  tell  about  what  we 
are  to  do  with  the  orchard  as  it  develops. 
The  little  girls  brought  my  food  and  sat 
nearby  for  hours  learning  to  knit. 
Cherry-top  brought  in  a  couple  of  mu.sk- 
rats  just  out  of  the  trap — fo  be  promptly 
hustled  out  by  IMother.  I  got  olit  of  it 
at  last,  but  as  everyone  knows,  for  two 
weeks  following  I  felt  more  like  fighting 
grandfather’s  memoi-y  than  saying  “good 
morning”  to  anyone.  Then  one  by  one 
the  othei-s,  or  most  of  them,  came  down 
with  that  gripT)e — Mother,  the  daughter 
and  most  of  the  others.  At  one  time 
there  were  four  patients  “enjoying  bad 
health”  together.  One  of  our  patients 
lay  for  more  than  a  month  in  a  critical' 
condition,  but  is  now  slowly  gaining. 

Recovery. — So  you  see,  we  have  had 
.something  of  a  Winter,  and  as  day  fol¬ 
lows  day  with  poor  samples  of  weather 
you  can  imagine  how  we  look  forward  to 
Spring.  I  know  well  enough  that  there 
are  other  country  homes  where  sickness 
and  death  have  walked  with  the  family 
all  through  these  dreary  days.  I  do  not 
tell  of  our  troubles  in  order  to  obtain 
sympathy,  but  in  order^that  we  may  ex¬ 
tend  it  to  you,  whose  lot  in  life  may  be 
harder  than  ours.  Our  troubles  have 
brought  our  big  family  closer  together 
and,  I  think,  taught  us  all  a  little  of  the 
need  of  patience  and  sacrifice.  I  think 
we  shall  all  be  a  little  less  selfish  than 
we  were  before,  and  a  little  more  thought¬ 
ful.  I  can  go  into  any  big  family  as  it 
passes  through  sorrow  and  trouble  and 
show  you  how  members  of  it  have  de¬ 
veloped  character  and  bad  some  of  their 
pride  and  selfishness  burned  away.  These 
qualities  are  only  good  for  fuel,  and  I 
admit  that  some  of  them  are  so  hard  and 
tough  that  it  will  require  fierce  heat  to 
burn  them  up.  One  of  our  little  girls, 
naturally  timid,  offered  to  sleep  alone  off 
in  a  large  room,  amid  all  the  noises  of 
the  night,  in  order  that  the  other  little 


girl  might  act  as  a  sort  of  “assistant 
nurse.”  I  think  our  children  are  all  bet¬ 
ter  off  for  the  siege  we  have  had  this 
Winter.  While  I  should  be  the  last  one 
to  wish  sickness  into  any  farm  home,  it 
will  not  prove  a  disaster  if,  in  the  end, 
it  can  leave  the  family  closer  together 
and  each  one  with  a  better  idea  of  his 
duty  toward  the  others.  But  won't 
Spring  be  welcome  in  our  valley? 

Fuel. — Sickness  in  the  farm  home  is 
bad  enough,  but  it  becomes  worse  when 
there  is  sickness  in  the  woodpile.  I 
have  known  farm  women,  full  of  house¬ 
hold  cares,  who  were  forced  to  go  out 
and  pick  up  wet  chips,  or  green  wood,  in 
order  to  keep  the  kitchen  fire  going.  At 
times  they  miist  take  an  ax  and  cut  green 
wood  off  a  log  before  they  can  get  any 
hot  water.  I  call  that  “sickness  of  the 
woodpile,”  and  it  is  a  more  disgraceful 
farm  disease  than  many  which  the  local 
health  officer  would  get  after.  Not  so 
long  ago  Mr.  Cosgrove  said  that  a  look 
into  a  farmer’s  wood  shed  would  tell  a 
banker  whether  that  farm  was  entitled 
to  bank  credit !  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
the  Hope  Farm  woodshed  is  healthy  and 
strong.  We  have  just  finished  sawing 
our  year’s  supi)ly.  We  have  a  saw  and 
in  former  years  have  taken  the  little 
engine  off  the  i)(>wer  sprayer  and  put  it 
at  work  on  the  saw.  There  is  not  power 
enough  to  run  at  full  speed,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  better  to  keep  the 
engine  right  on  the  sprayer.  Spraying  is 
its  special  job.  It  is  not  a  success  as  a 
jack  of  all  tr.ades.  So  this  year  we  let 
the  spray  engine  alone  and  hired  a  trac¬ 
tor  to  run  the  saw. 

Surplus  Poaver. — I  have  told  about 
this  tractor.  It  is  the  only  one  in  this 
neighborhoo<l,  and  has  done  efficient  work 
at  plowing,  harrowing  and  hauling.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  it  was  used  to  haul  ice. 
Two  big  wagons  would  be  loaded  full  and 
fastened  together.  Then  the  tractor 
would  be  hitdied  on  and  would  go  walk¬ 
ing  off  with  the  load,  along  the  road,  like 
a  steam  tug  pulling  a  big  vessel !  This 
tractor  came  rolling  into  our  yard,  stood 
up  in  front  of  the  saw,  put  on  the  belt 
and  started.  Ther  was  a  buzz  and  scream 
and  then  the  saw  put  its  teeth  into  a  big 
apple  limb  and  quickly  chewed  it  up  into 
firewood.  With  this  surplus  power  we 
cut  our  wood  in  about  one-third  of  the 
time  the  little  engine  would  have  spent, 
and  then  the  tractor  went  walking-  off  to 
another  job.  I  think  it  always  desirable, 
whenever  you  can,  to  get  a  team  or  an 
engine  with  greater  capacity  than  you 
will  need  for  the  average  job.  There  are 
always  times  when  you  must  rush  and 
put  on  extra  nower,  and  the  light  team 
and  small  engine  will  fall  down  at  this 
test.  I  found  that  out  in  other  ye.ers 
when  wo  tried  to  do  our  f.-irni  work  with 
light  and  inferior  horses.  Tom  and 
Broker,  the  big  grays,  cost  more  than 
Bob  and  .Terry,  and  the  old  veterans,  but 
in  our  short  seasons  the  extra  power 
these  big  ones  can  exert  pays  groat  in¬ 
terest  on  the  investment. 

Breakfast  Foods. — T  might  include 
dinner  and  supper  as  well.  Not  long  ago 
I  went  to  a  farmhouse  and  at  breakfast 
the  women  offered  a  choice  of  seven  dif¬ 
ferent  breakfast  foods !  The  question  of 
the  .S.’i-cent  dollar  came  up  and  we  fell  to 
figuring  on  the  cost  of  these  foods.  Tlr'.s 
farmer  had  wheat,  oats  and  corn  in  his 
barn.  He  was  paying  about  1!5  cents  for 
wheat  which  brought  him  not  far  from 
cents.  The  oat  and  corn  foods  were 
just  about  the  same.  Now  that  farmer 
can  buy  a  small  mill,  .somewhat  like  a 
coffee  mill,  run  the  clenne<l  wheat' through 
it,  and  have  a  finer  bi*eakfast  food  than 
anything  now  on  the  market.  It  must  be 
fully  cooked — I  would  leave  it  on  the 
stove  24  hours — but  when  fully  done  it  is 
the  most  delicious  cereal  on  earth — not 
only  for  breakfast  but  for  any  other  meal. 
Oats  and  corn  can  be  handled  in  the  s.ame 
way — well  sifted — and  then  fully  cooked. 
All  the  manufacturing  on  earth  will  fail 
to  give  anything  equal  in  flavor  or  food 
A'alnes  to  these  homemade  “cereals.” 
They  can  be  used  in  this  way  or  made 
into  bread  and  will  save  half  or  more  of 
the  money  now  spent  for  “breakfast 
food.s.”  Not  only  so,  but  I  think  a  care¬ 
ful  man  or  woman  could  develop  a  nice 
little  trade  in  pr<‘paring  and  selling  such 
homemade  cereals.  AVho  is  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  this  generation  will  pay 
four  to  five  times  as  much  for  food  groxvn 
on  their  own  farm  because  some  manu¬ 
facturer  puts  it  up  in  a  pretty  package? 
An.swer  that  before  you  growl  at  tlu's(‘ 
awful  prices  for  food  ! 

“Ftu{  Farming.” — ■\\’'ell,  sii‘,  now  and 
then  something  turns  out  to  wind  ‘the 
works  of  memory  when  you  least  expect 
it.  The  boy  caught  a  muskrat  last  week 
and  was  able  to  keep  him  alive.  So  he 
jmt  Mr.  Muskrat  in  a  pen  by  the  barn 
and  started  at  “fur  farming,”  which  he 
has  read  about  lately.  The  boy  also  has 
his  eye  on  a  couple  of  skunks  whicli 
range  down  by  the  brook.  The  boy  in¬ 
sisted  that  I  nuLst  go  out  and  .see  his 
miLskriit,  so  on  Sunday  afternoon  I 
plo<lded  out  through  the  storm  to  see  this 
wonderful  pioneer  of  a  new  labor  depart¬ 
ment  on  Hope  Farm.  The  muskrat  paid 
little  attention  to  the  boy,  but  stood  up 
in  the  corner,  cocked  his  head  on  one  side 
and  actually  winked  at  me.  And  I  un¬ 
derstood  !  lie  was  just  reaching  out  a 
finger  of  history  to  nudge"  me  in  the-  ribs ! 
I  understood  and  remembered !  About 
2.5  years  ago  we  printecFan  article  on 
“Skunk  Farming”  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  It 
described  a  skunk  farm  and  pictured 
(Cont'hnicd  on  page  4.S7) 


The  Farmer’s  Year 

Record  Prices  for  Farm  Products 

Every  Likelihood  of  Their  Continuing 

Farms  should  be  run  to  capacity  and  big  factor 
of  proper  Fertilizers  not  overlooked 

USE  MAPES 
MANURES 

Their  Standard  Absolutely  Maintained  in 
Field  and  State  Experiment  Stations 

The  Alapes  Manures  for  1916  and  1917  were  made, 
and  are  being  made  precisely  as  in  the  past,  under 
pledge  to  supply  the  Phosphoric  Acid  from  Animal 
Bone  and  Guano,  made  available  without  acidity,  no 
Rock  or  Acid  Phosphates  used.  While  they  do  not  con¬ 
tain  as  much  Potash  as  formerly,  they  do  hold  enough 
to  greatly  aid  the  present  crop  to  more  perfect  growth 
and  development  and  thus  insure  the  balance  of  its 
necessary  Potash  being  taken  from  latent  soil  supplies. 

We  give  below  all  the  station  analyses  which  we  have 
received  of  our  prominent  brands  for  1916. 


1916  ANALYSES 

MAPES  POTATO  PUGS.  ACID 


STATION 

AMMONIA  AVAILAHI.E 

.  4.74  9..22 

TOTAL 

10.58 

POTASH 

1.12 

Couuecticut  .  . 
I’eunsylvaiiia  . 
New  Jersey  .. 

.  4.92 

.  4.88 

.  4.00 

.  5.23 

8.38 

9.30 

8.20 

8.81 

lO.GC. 

10.28 

lOliO 

9.82 

1.06 

1.18 

1..32 

.97 

Ma.ssacbusetts 

.  5.51 

.  4.50 

,  8.96 

8. 

10.20 

8. 

1.18 

1. 

GENERAL  SPECIAL 

Connecticut  '.  . 

.  7.79 

6..37 
7.97 
7  89 

9.21 

9.67 

9  09 

1.35 

1.45 

1.77 

New  .lersey  .  . 

.  8.17 

.  8.28 

5.48 

7.06 

'S.72 

8.88 

1.85 

1.47 

Massachusetts 

.  8.10 

.  7. 

7.09 

6. 

9.34 

8. 

1.20 

1. 

TOBACCO  STARTER, 

IMPROVED 

Connecticut  .. 
('onnecticut  .  . 
Pennsylvania  . 
New  York  .  .  . 
New  York  .  .  . 
Massachusetts 
Cuarautee  ... 

.  5.62 

.  5.64 

.  5.61 

. . .  5.33 

.  5.36 

.  5.54 

.  5. 

6.41 

6.11 

6.. 52 
6.15 

6.. 57 
8.18 
6. 

8.87 

9.58 

9.20 

9.21 

9..39 

9,67 

8. 

1.16 

1.07 

1.50 

1.23 

1.14 

1.26 

1. 

CORN  MANURE 

Connecticut  .  . 
reiinsylvauia  . 
New  Yo)-k  .  .  . 
New  .lersey  .  . 
Massachusetts 
Guarantee  .  .  . 

3.-35 

.  3.26 

.  3.07 

.  3.24 

.  3.28 

.  3. 

8.28 
10.37 
9.24 
7..59 
9.71 
8.  . 

11. .58  • 

11.97 

11.40 

11.35 

11.74 

10. 

.85 

1.50 

1.00 

1.08 

1.16 

1. 

TOP  DRESSER,  FULL 

STRENGTH 

6.38 

8.84 

1.84 

Peunsylvauia  . 
New  .Tersev  . . 

.  11.90 

.  11.82 

7.27 

5.11 

8.‘20 

8.60 

1.55 

1.52 

8  28 

8.88 

8. 

1.35 

1. 

Guarantee  . .  . 

.  12. 

5. 

TOBACCO  MANURE 

TOTAL 

Conncctioit  .  . 
Couneeti<-ut  . 
Pennsylvania 
Massachu.setts 
Guarantee  . .  . 

AMMONIA 

.  9.48 

.  10.07 

.  10.08 

.  10.99 

.  10. 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID 

9.94 

8.99 

8.85 

8.65 

8. 

POTASH 

1.20 

1.44 

1.59 

1.57 

1. 

We  are 

equally  proud  of  the  results 

ill  the 

field. 

They  have  been  most  excellent,  fully  substantiating  our 
theory  as  to  the  advisability  of  supplying  at  least  limited 
Potash  to  aid  the  crop  to  make  a  start,  and  so  enable  it 
to  avail  itself  to  the  utmost  of  the  latent  supplies  of 
Potash  in  the  soil. 

Order  early  and  so  avoid  all  possible  delay. 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Co. 

Central  Building,  143  Liberty  Street,  New  York 
Branch — 239  State  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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Fruit  Notes  from  Missouri 

Oriental  Persimmons. — In  looking 
over  the  horticultural  field  for  some 
things  that,  while  not  ahvay.s  new,  have 
demonstrated  their  jigl.t  to  be  included 
in  a  list  of  valuable  fruits.  I  shall  men¬ 
tion  first  the  fact  that  two  of  the  large 
oriental  persimmons,  the  Chinese  Tam- 
opan  and  the  .Japanese  Eureka,  have 
proved  to  be  hardy  here  in  Southeast 
Missouri  at  a  temperature  of  14  degrees 
below  zero  and  bore  fruit  at  three  years 
of  age.  As  we  know  that  it  is  possible 
to  increa.se  plant  hardiness  by  certain 
methods,  it  appears  to  be  certain  that 
this  new  family  of  fruit  from  the  Orient 
is  destined  to  become  acclimated  over  a 
large  part  of  the  United  States.  In 
some  .sections  of  the  South  where  these 
persimmons  are  largely  grown,  they  are 
said  to  sell  at  prices  which  make  their 
production  very  profitable.  .Tu.st  hoAV 
far  the  popular  taste  will  approve  them 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  They  have  a 
tough  skin  and  when  ripe  the  pulp  be¬ 
comes  very  soft  and  is  best  eaten  with  a 
spoon.  They  are  picked  when  well  col¬ 
ored,  and  when  laid  away,  will  ripen  up 
in  the  course  of  days  or  weeks.  But, 
as  may  be  guessed,  they  are  well  worth 
growing  as  novelties  and  their  large, 
thick,  glossy  leaves  are  quite  ornamental. 

McDonald  Berry. — I  call  ithis  new 
fruit  a  “berry,”  because  it  is  a  hybrid 
blackberry-dewberry  and  partakes  of 
both  species  in  about  equal  degree.  I 
advise  small  fruit  growers  to  test  this 
new  arrival,  for  wherever  it  is  as  suc- 
cesful  as  here  and  wherever  else  I  have 
received  reports,  it  w’ill  be  foiind  to  be 
the  most  profitable  of  all  its  family. 
This  is  because  its  fruit  is  as  large  and 
as  plentiful  ns  that  of  the  true  dewberry, 
and  because  it  is  the  earliest  of  all  do¬ 
mestic  species  to  ripen,  so  far  as  I  know 
them.  Some  of  our  wild  dew’berrics 
.seem  to  ripen  perhaps  as  early,  but  it 
marches  a  few  days  ahead  of  the  Early 
Harvest,  our  old  standard  of  earline.ss, 
ripens  its  crop  in  much  shorter  time  and 
its  fruit  will  average  twice  as  large.  I 
wish' to  add  that  while  last  year  I  adver¬ 
tised  and  sold  some  plants  of  the  Mc¬ 
Donald,  I  have  and  .shall  have  none  for 
sale,  and  have  no  pecuniary  interest  in 
it  whatever.  The  plant  has  tremendous 
vigor,  is  i>robably  as  hardy  as  the  I.u- 
cretia  dewberry  .and  makes  a  bu.sh  as 
large  as  the  blackberry.  My  opinion  is 
that  in  a  few  years  it  will  be  the  lead¬ 
ing  stiindard  from  California  to  New 
York.  Bear  in  mind,  however,  that  it  is 
a  pistillate  and  must  be  i)lanted  with 
some  other  bloomer  of  its  season,  though 
nothing  is  quite  so  early  as  its  first 
blossoms. 

Kino  David  Appi.e. — This  is  one  of 
the  mo.st  promising  of  the  new  apples  I 
have  tested.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  to 
bear,  beginning  very  young.  Its  fruit 
resembles  that  of  the  Winesap  to  some 
degree,  but  is  not  so  flat  and  is  even  a 
darker  red.  It  may  be  akin  to  the  Ar¬ 
kansas  B.lack  or  .Tonathan.  Its  quality 
is  good,  but  not  so  high  as  that  of  Jona¬ 
than.  Otherwise  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
a  single  fault  in  this  variety.  It  has 
never  failed,  since  beginning  to  bear,  to 
outyield  or  at  least  equal,  any  other 
kind.  It  always  comes  up  with  a  big 
crop.  The  fruit  is  beautiful  and  most 
attractive.  It  hangs  on  as  long  as  you 
like ;  never  drops  like  Jonathan.  It  is 
ready  to  pick  here  the  last  of  August, 
and  will  keep  till  late  Winter  in  cold 
stni'ugi! ;  may  be  longer.  It  is  therefore 
about  the  .same  season  as  .Tonathan,  a 
Fall  apple.  It  ought  to  succeed  wherever 
the  Winesap  does.  Its  outstanding  qual¬ 
ities  are  its  sureness  of  yield;  produc¬ 
tiveness  and  good  looks. 

.Toe  Strawberry. — An  iinmmist!  amount 
of  praise  has  been  lavished  on  the  (Jiesa- 
jieake  strawberry  since  its  irtroduction, 
but  my  experience  is  that  the  .Toe  has  it 
beiiten  decisively  in  every  respect,  ex¬ 
cept  that  of  quality.  In  this  respect  it  is 
liossible  the  Chesai)eake  ma.v  excel  it — 
a  little,  but  my  experience  is  that  the 
•Toe  is  superior  in  vigor  of  plant  and  run¬ 
ner  production;  that  it  is  sin)erior  in  size 
of  berry ;  that  it  is  at  least  as  handsome 
in  appearance  ;  that  it  is  much  more  pro¬ 
ductive  and  in  season  of  ripening  about 
the  same.  I  have  tested  the  Joe  for  a 


number  of  years  and  became  so  im¬ 
pressed  with  its  value  that  I  lost  no  op¬ 
portunity  to  sound  its  praise.  Recently, 
greatly  to  my  satisfaction,  the  .Toe  has 
undergone  a  new  birth  and  comes  forth 
in  some  catalogues  rechristened  as  Big 
.Toe  and  Joe  .Tohnson.  It  is  conclusive 
proof  of  its  merits  that  it  should  have 
been  able  to  thus  reassert  iteslf  without 
any  extrinsic  boosting  from  interested 
parties.  i,.  k.  Johnson. 

Cape  riirardeau  Co..  IMo. 


The  “  Wonder”  Rose 

I  notice  in  some  of  the  catalogs  this 
year  what  is  called  a  Wonder  Rose.  It 
is  said  that  it  will  bloom  in  a  few  weeks 
from  the  seed,  and  is  offered  as  a  great 
novelty  by  a  few  of  the  .smaller  .seeds¬ 
men.  I  ordered  some  of  the  seed  last 
year,  and  when  they  <‘ame  they  resem¬ 
bled  buckwheat  grain.  They  were  plant¬ 
ed,  but  most  of  the  seeds  failed  to  germ¬ 
inate.  I  managed  to  get  one  along  into 
a  sizable  plant,  but  it  died  before  bloom¬ 
ing.  Will  you  tell  me  if  there  is  any¬ 
thing  at  all  to  this,  or  is  it  entirely  a 
fake  in  this  .story  of  “six-w'eeks’ 
bloomers  ?”  f.  j. 

There  is  a  form  of  rose  known  as  Rosa 
multiflora  nana  that  will  bloom  in  six 
weeks  from  seed,  and  that  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  one  to  which  your  corres¬ 
pondent  has  reference.  It  is  apparently 
a  form  of  Multiflora  rose  that  has  some 
tea  rose  blood  in  it,  but  w'hich  comes 
sufficiently  true  from  seed  to  have  a 
large  proportion  of  the  rose.s  bloom  in 
from  six  to  eight  week.s.  Of  course, 
there  are  many  individuals  that  will  go 
even  longer  before  blooming.  The  blooms 
are  small  and  single,  but  the  plants  are 
constant  bloomers  as  a  rule.  I  believe 
there  is  frequently  disappointment  in 
purchases  of  this  rose,  not  due  to  any 
claims  made  by  the  advertiser,  but  due 
entirely  to  the  false  notion  that  is 
formed  in  the  minds  of  the  purchaser 
of  the  rose.  The  word  “rose”  is  so  apt 
to  conjure  up  the  large  full  buds  of  the 
more  fully  develoiied  varieties  that  there 
is  disappointment  when  it  is  found  that 
those  roses  are  of  the  small  single  type. 

F.  L.  AI. 


Water  in  Hotbed  and  Pit 

I  have  a  pit  dug  for  a  hotbed  8x.‘}  ft., 
and  2  ft.  deep.  I  have  it  lined  with  a 
12-inch  board  from  the  surface  doAvn  12 
inches,  and  nothing  below  that.  Our 
ground  is  low,  and  it  is  half  filled  with 
water,  but  not  frozen,  as  I  have  it  well 
covered.  I  thought  (J  preparing  my  ma¬ 
nure  and  as  .soon  as  I  am  ready  dip  out 
the  water  and  put  in  manure  and  pre¬ 
pare  for  planting.  I  want  to  jdant  let¬ 
tuce  and  radi.sh.  Will  it  be  satisfactory, 
or  what  can  I  do  for  it?  ii.  av.  c. 

Middleport,  I’a. 

If  there  is  no  way  to  provide  artificial 
drainage,  against  the  accunmlatiou  of 
water  in  the  pit,  you  would  bettm-  fill  it 
with  soil  up  to  or  a  little  above  tlie  water 
level,  and  add  to  the  height  of  tlie  frame 
above  ground,  and  bank  it  with  earth  or 
manure  on  the  outside.  To  put  heating 
material  in  a  pit  where  it  Avill  be  con¬ 
tinually  soaked  with  Avater  Avill  be  to  de¬ 
feat  the  object  sought,  as  manure  cannot 
generate  heat  under  such  conditions.  K. 


One  Man  Pulls 
Any  Stump 


You  can  carry, 
set  up  and  op- 
perate  this  pul¬ 
ler  with  ease 
—  horses  are 
unnecessary. 


irstin 

This  IHRSTIN  One  Man  Stump  Puller  is  in 
a  class  by  itself.  It  is  as  superior  as  it  is  dif¬ 
ferent.  Just  a  steady  back  and  forth  motion 
onthe  lever  gives  tons  of  pull  on  the  stump. 

The  secret  of  its  great  power  is  in  double 
leverage.  Made  of  high-grade  steel,  com¬ 
bining  great  strength,  durability  and  light 
weight.  Soft  steel  clutches  grip  and  pull 
without  wear  on  the  cable.  Clears  over  an 
acre  from  one  anchor.  Changes  the  speed 
while  operating. 

Ten-day  trial  on  your  own  land.  Fifteen 
or  no  flaw.  With  every 
the  KIRSTIN 
METHOD  of  clearing  land  ready  for  the 
plow  at  a  guaranteed  saving  of  10%  to  50% 
over  any  other  way. 

Write  now— Quick— for  onr  Proaf  Sharing  Plan  and 
our  big  Free  Book,  The  Goldin  Your  Stump  Land.” 

A.  J.  KIRSTIN  COMPANY 
7043  Ludinston  St.  Escanaba,  Mich. 

Ijargeat  makers  in  the  world  of  Stump  Pullem— 
1713  Horae  Power* 


Economy  is  Built 

Into 

Hardie  Sprayers 

» 

Because  they  are  dependable, 
cost  less  to  operate  and  maintain, 
Hardie  Sprayers  are  most  econo¬ 
mical.  They  last  longer  and  give 
more  continuous,  uninterrupted 
service.  This  is  proved  by  the 
thousands  of  Hardie  Sprayers  in 
orchards  all  over  the  country  where 
they  are  saving  time  and  labor  and 
are  helping  to  produce  highest 
grade  fruit. 

It  has  taken  17  years’  expe¬ 
rience  i  to  produce  this  powerful 
Hardie  Sprayer.  Hardie  super¬ 
iority  is  marked  by  such  features 
as  high  carbon  pressed  steel  aut¬ 
omobile  frame,  drop  forged  Man¬ 
ganese  steel  crankshaft  and  23 
other  things  you  should  have  in  a 
sprayer. 

Ask  the  Flardie  dealer  to  show 
you  this  modern,  dependable  sprayer. 
Write  for  Hardie  Spray  book  today. 

The  Hardie  Mfg.  Co. 

42  Hardie  Bldg.,  Hudson  Mich. 

Branches  at  Portland,  Ore. ;  San  Francisco,  Cal.  • 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  j  llairerstown,  Md.;  Jirockport! 

N.  Y.;  lientonvlUe,  Ark.  (|}8) 


The  Ideal  Engine 


This  engine  is 
without  question 
the  best  spraying 
engine  made.  It 
has  stood  the  test 
of  years  on  spray 
rigs  and  cement 
mixers  —  the  hard¬ 
est  jobs  an  engine 
can  be  put  to.  It  is 
built  by  the  Ideal 
Engine  Company,  with 
H.  K.  Olds  at  its  head. 


Thorough  Spraying  g 

means  dollars  added  to 
your  income. 

A  tree  or  vine  not  completely- 
covered,  is  a  haven  of  refuge 
for  insects,  scaleand  fungus. 

Use  a  rig  that  covers. 

An  “Ospraymo”  outfit 
has  the  carrying  power  to 
do  a  ihormigh  job — always 
dependable.  Break  downs 
and  delays  mean  a  money 
loss  to  you,  therefore  buy 
an  “OSPRAYMO.” 

Mr.  Daniel  Dean,  a  potato  expert, 
says: 

I  have  nsed  your  old  Watson  and 
the  new  Triplex  sprayers  on  my  farm 
for  do  veil  years.  In  the  sc.-isons  in 


In  that  year  the  clear  profit  from 
spraying  each  acre  would  lie  enough 


Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  questions: 

How  can  I  grow  crojis  with  loss  ex¬ 
pense  and  labor  ?  llow  can  I  grow 
fancy  fruit  at  low  cost  1  The 

IRONAGE't—ll 

(horizontal)  solves  the  spraying 
problem  for  the  busy  farmer. 
Can  bo  used  in  any  wagon, 
cart  or  sled.  Reliable  easy- 
working  pump  placed  outside 
the  barrel — prevents  rusting- 
all  parts  easy  to  reach.  100  to 
126  pounds  pressure  with  two 
nozzles.  60  and  100  gallon  sizes. 
We  make  a  full  lino  of  spray¬ 
ers.  Write  today  for  our  free 
Barrel  Sprayer  booklet. 

BatemanM’f’gCo.,  Box  2E  ^Grenlocli, N. J. 


Farmer*  and  Fruit  Grower*  everywhere  have 
found  it  pays  to  spra/  the  Uurst  wcy.  The  U.  S. 
Government  and  State  Fxpciiment  Stations  use  the  Hurst 
because  the  quality  and  construcUon  have  proven  the  best. 

32  Different  Styles 

Any  one  pays  for  itself,  even  on  two  acres.  Write  forJFree 
PamonstnHlon  offer  and  Free  Book  **Why,  How  and  When 
To  Spray."  Shows  every  funjrua  and  insect  peat,  and 
remeuy  for  each.  Wo  sell  direct  where  we  have  do  dealer. 
Send  postal  NOW. 

The  H.  L.  Hurst  Mfjf.  Co.,  281  North  St.,  Canton,  O. 


“When  to  Spray” 

/A  guide  to  successful  apple  growing'', 
'through  control  of  Aphis,  Red  Bug,  and 
Blmilar  insect  pests.  Also  "IJug  Biographies”  and 
helpful  fruit  bullotins  sent 

F'REE  XO  YOU 

Contains  full  information  on  Black  Leaf  40.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  leading  experiment  stations  and  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges.  Kills  all  soft-bodied  sucking  in¬ 
sects  on  contact.  Write  today  for  these  FREE 
booklets  and  learn  how  to  pre- 
,  vent  these  destructive  Insects 
"  from  destroying  your  crop 
and  injuring  your  trees. 

f/The  Kentucky  Tobacco  Product  Co. 
Incorporated 
Louisville,  Kentucky./ 

Kills 
^phis^ 


Black  Leaf  4-0 

^0%  Nicotine 


YOUR  TREES  NEED 

^^SCALECIDE'’ 

Because  it  kills  every  hind  of  $caie  and  ^6* 
atroys  tha  aphis  eggs  beforo  they 
hatch 

Becaa.9e  it  wipes  out  Pearl  Psylla,  Bud  Moth 
and  Case-Bearer.  Also  stops  the  growth 
of  Canker  and  Collar  Hot 

Because  it  I9  invigorating  to  tree  growth  insuring 
better  fruit  and  bigger  crops  ' 

Because  it  saoes  monett,  time  and  trouble*  Vou 
cannot  afford  to  do  without  it 

Sold  on  a  **money-hack**  proposUhi% 

Writ*  for  Circular  No,  /y, 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO. 

Popt.lV 

SO  Church  Street  New  York 


.  0-  r]  KEROSENE  ENGINES 

OTTAWA  LATCSr  OCSICN 

!.(  ‘W'tV 


Durable.  Powerful.  Reliable,  Ma*. 
Bive.  Built  to  last;  to  do  hard, 
heavy  work.  Uses  Cheapest  Fuel. 
Pull  H  to  a  horse-power  moro  than 
^  /C»*y  Tormo.  Sizes 

DS  to  22  H-P.  Easy  to  Btart.  No  Crankiag.  No 
batteries.  10  Year  Guarante..  Most  practical  englno 
ever*  built.  Engine  book  free.  A  Postal  bringa  it. 

THE  OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

691  King  Street,  OTTAWA,  KANSAtU 


dJCC  Write  us,  giving  some  idea  of 
riftC  your  spraying  needs  and  we 
will  forward  absolutely  free,  a 
copy  of  our  valuable  illustrnted  work  on 
Crop  Diseases,  also  full  particulars  of  a 

S  P  R  A  M  OTO  R 

best  suited  to  your  requirements.  We  make 
Spramotors  from  $(i  up.  Write  us  today. 

Madetn  ^  SPRAMOTOR  WORKS 

U.  S.  A.  3212  ERIE  ST. 

BUFFALO,  N. Y. 


Drill  Seed  at  Even  Denth 
Bigger  Crops 

E-B  patented  extension  spring  pressure  plants 
grain  at  uniform  depth.  Closed  delivery  opener 
deposits  It  in  bottom  of  furrow,  E-B  patented 
feed  cup  prevents  grain  bunching  or  cracking. 
Dust  proof  disc  bearings.  Write  for  catalog 
and  ask  dealer  to  show  you 
the  E-B  Drill. 

Look  for  the  E-B  trade 
mark  on  the  Implements 
you  buy.  It’s  our  pledge  of 
quality  and  your  guide  to 
to  more  profitable  farming. 

m  m  m  m  m  mm  a  e^m 

Ecnerson'Branlingham  Implement  Co. (Inc.)  91  W.  Iren  8t.,Rocliford,lll 
Flease  send  mu  free  literature  on  articles  checked: 

1  Tractors,  Gas 
J  Engine  Plows 
)  Tractars.  Staaa 
j  Threshers 
]  Corn  Shelters 
]  Saw  Mills 
j  Baling  Presses 

Name  _ _ _ _ 

Address  _ _ 


Flews 

1  Hay  Tools  | 

Harrews 

^  1  Listers 

Cultnratart 

T  Gas  Engines  | 

Mowers 

1  Wagons  I 

Spreaders 

[  ]  Buggies 

Drills 

j  Auto  Trailers 

Plaotert 

J  Potato  Machinery 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FABMER' 8  PAPER 
A  Niitlonal  \Vcckly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 

Enlablished  iSCO 

PiiblUht^d  orrkijr  hj  the  Rnral  Publixbtnf  Company,  388  VTeat  80th  Street,  N'eir  fork 
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SUBSCRIPTION;  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.01,  e<iual  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8)4  marks,  or  10)4  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  expreas 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Ofllce  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  75  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accomiiany  tiansicnt  ordera 

“A  SQUARE  DE.4L” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  iierson.  We  use  every  iiossible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subseribei-s  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irre.spon- 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  imbllcly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
resjHmsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
tmnsactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debta  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


A  Dialogue 

iiiy/TY  gi-iiiulfatlier  and  niy  father  took  The  R. 

IVi  N.-Y.  and  I  read  it  as  a  boy.  Now  1  read 
it  carefully  and  it  is  stronger  and  better  than  ever.” 

s.  A.  E. 

■Glad  to  know  The  It.  N.-Y.  is  still  young  and  vig¬ 
orous.  Dr.  Osier  said  a  man  should  be  chloroformed 
at  60,  and  The  It.  N.-Y.  is  over  65  years  old. 

‘•The  chlorofoi'iu  trejttment  referred  to  might  ap¬ 
ply  to  some,  but  certainly  not  in  your  own  case.” 

s.  A.  L. 

There  are  men  who  .seem  to  froth  at  the  montli 
Avhenever  we  say  anything  aliout  tlie  .”5-ceut 
dollar.  There  is  no  such  thing,  they  say,  even  when 
they  give  in  service  about  30  cents  for  the  dollar 
they  draw  fi-om  tlie  public.  This  talk  about  tlie  35- 
cent  dollar  has  done  more  to  stir  ii))  pre.><ent  condi¬ 
tions  than  iiny  other  single  factor!  Now  then,  do 
present  conditions  offer  a  fairer  future  for  the  far¬ 
mer  than  those  of  20  yi'ars  ago? 

* 

YOU  never  in  yoni-  life  saw'  a  field  which  was 
unlfonnly  sour  or  sweet.  Even  after  it  is 
limed  there  Avill  he  good-sized  ))iitclies  so-  sour  tliat 
Red  clover  and  Timothy  will  not  nnike  full  growth. 
That  is  why  w(‘  iidvise  mixing  Alsike  clover  and 
Red-top  gra.ss  into  llie  sei'ding.  Tlie  Alsike  and 
Red-to]>  will  tlii’ive  on  sour  or  wet  spot.s,  and  tluis 
make  out  a  tliick  sod  ainl  a  full  stand  of  gras.s. 

* 

We  have  stopiied  the  <‘.\i)re.ss  eompany  from  breaking 
eggs  when  shipped  in  siniill  lots  to  private  trade,  by 
wi'iippiug  each  egg  separately  in  jiaper  before  putting  it  in. 
the  filler.  \Ye  have  insed  The  Rukae  New-Yorker  for 
that  purpose.  We  might  put  it  to  a  better  use,  but  thought 
you  might  like  to  know  it  imd  stopped  the  express  com¬ 
pany  from  breaking  egg.s.  j.vmes  h.  corwitii. 

New  York. 

HAT  looks  as  if  The  R.  N.-Y.  had  performed  a 
miracle !  We  do  not  care  wlio  prevents  these 
express  companies  from  breaking  eggs,  or  Avhetlier 
it  is  done  living  or  dead,  a.sleep  or  aw'ake.  We  have 
tried  to  reach  thorn  mentally  and  morally,  but  it 
.seems  we  get  to  tlieni  physically  at  least.  And  then, 
it  may  be  that  these  egg  wrappers  may  serve  as 
.subscription  agents!  It  is  good  to  know  that  even 
after  the  paper  has  been  read  and  laid  aside  it  can 
still  help  to  give  a  square  deal  to  the  farmer. 

* 

IN  SPEAKING  of  the  lienefits  'W'on  by  the  dairy¬ 
men  in  the  great  milk  war  most  people  refer  to 
tlie  money  gain — and  stop  there.  It  is  true  that  the 
victory  meant  .sevci’al  million  dollars  extra  to  pay 
debts,  buy  necessities  and  help  the  bank  account, 
but  this  was  the  smallest  part  of  the  gain.  Go 
through  any  of  the  dairy  distidcts  and  you  will 
find  this  is  true.  The  greatest  gain  has  been  in 
moral  power  and  courage.  Hope  and  renewed  spirit 
are  coming  back.  Farmers  feel  that  they  are  to 
have  a  chance  once  more,  and  they  realize  more 
and  more  the  power  of  organization  and  leadershiii. 
That  is  why  the  situation  is  so  hopeful.  You  can¬ 
not  purchase  freedom  or  character  with  money- 
necessary  as  that  is — tliey  must  conie  through  the 
higher  things  of  life. 

* 

WE  have  often  jtoinied  out  wliat  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  tlie  Soutliorii  States  have  in  the 
climate — ^^vhich  enaliles  fanners  to  grow  Crimson 
clover,  cow  peas  and  <  ther  legumes  as  a  manurial 
crop.  By  doing  this  and  merely  plowing  under  this 
crop  many  farmers  have  brought  their  farms  from 
the  poverty  of  the  old  .slave  jilantations  to  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  masterly  soil.  It  is  true  that  only  a  fraction 
of  Southern  farmers  avail  themselves  of  this  great 
privilege  from  Nature,  but  the  possibility  of  grow¬ 
ing  these  legumes  is  ininien.se.  Now  we  think  that 


Sweet  clover,  properly  grown  and  used  with  good 
judgment,  is  to  do  the  North  much  that  cow  peas 
have  done  for  the  South.  Do  not  nish  and  tumble 
into  .Sweet  clover,  but  try  it  fairly  on  a  reasonable 
scale  and  give  it  a  fair  chance. 

* 

ONE  of  our  readers  sent  us  a  sample  of  the  seeds 
received  from  a  firm  selling  “collections”  of 
grass  seeds — all  ready  for  seeding.  We  sent  it  to 
the  seed  tester  at  the  experiment  station  and  he 
found  12  different  kinds  of  foul  weed  seeds.  He 
says  in  his  report: 

Thi.s  .sample,  although  a  bad  one  from  many  .stand¬ 
points,  is  a  good  one  as  compared  witli  some  of  the 
so-called  grass  mixtures  which  come  to  ns  for  analysis. 
These  mixtures  give  the  seed  dealer.s  an  opportunity 
to  pour  in  all  the  bad  .seed,  weed  seeds  and  .screenings, 
and  together  with  a  little  pure  seed  of  fair  quality  sell 
it  to  farmers  who  are  attracted  by  the  appai-ent  low 
price.  They  find,  much  to  their  sorrow,  that  the  price 
jjuid  for  such  goods  is  very  high  indeed,  not  only  in 
dollars  and  cent.s,  but  in  loss  of  crop  and  a  good  stand 
of  weeds  which  is  usually  with  them  for  years  to  come. 
The  nine  per  cent,  of  clover  found  in  the  sample  is 
of  very  poor  quality,  and  I  feel  sure  that  but  a  very 
little  of  it  would  germinate. 

We  do  not  believe  all  seed  inixers  take  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  to  run  off  weed  seeds  on  their 
cnstoiners,  but  Avlioii  some  one  offers  a  mixture  far 
bidow  the  regular  price.s — let  liim  alone.  In  these 
days  if  a  man  has  quality  in  the  goods  he  sells — he 
they  seeds  or  stockings — he  can  get  full  price,  and 
does  not  need  to  cut  under, 

♦ 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  issues  lirouglit  up 
in  the  discussion  of  the  Wicks  hill.  They  iuive 
come  to  the  surface  thousands  of  times  in  jiast  liis- 
lory.  New  men  may  play  the  leading  parts,  but 
the  principles  at  stake  are  always  the  same.  It  is 
the  same  old  struggle  to  prevent  the  farmers  and 
the  ])lain  workmen  from  taking  a  direct  and  ])ei*- 
sonal  hold  upon  the  legislation  which  affects  them. 
-V.  great  French  historian  has  said  that  the  one 
thing  Avhich  tyrants  or  jiolitical  bosses  are  afraid 
of  is  the  human  mind!  What  he  means  is  that 
Avhenever  the  jdain  jieople  can  be  taught  to  think 
idearly,  with  their  own  brains  and  in  their  own 
language,  they  will  always  wipe  off  the  slate,  kick 
out  the  usele.ss  drones  and  Avrite  freeiloin  in  big 
letters.  It  has  eviu'  been  the  aim  of  so-called 
“jirivileged  classe.s”  to  prevent  the  jdaiu  peojile  from 
doing  thi.s.  In  order  to  prevent  it  politicians,  “edu- 
catoi’s”  and  hidebound  leaders  have  iilanned  to  reg¬ 
ulate  the  thought,  the  edneatiou  and  the  jioliiical 
a<'fiou  of  the  plain  i>eople.  Fp  to  this  time  ill  Ni“W 
Y'ork  State  they  have  usually  succeeded  in  doing 
it.  Thus  they  have  put  a  “joker”  or  a  tragedy  into 
practically  every  bit  of  important  farm  legislalion. 
In  proposing  this  Wicks  hill  they *11  re  trying  to  do 
the  same  thing.  “!/7«ci/  ara  afraid  of  iha  human 
mind!'^  Tliey  know  that  the  fanners  of  New  Yoi-k 
are  at  last  aroused  and  doing  their  own  thinking. 
If  that  is  not  restricted  or  killed  it  means  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  revolution  which  Avill  driv(‘  the  iiolitieal 
rouiidors  and  the  so-called  “leaders”  off  tlie  eartli. 
The  same  situation  has  come  up  hundreds  of  times 
since  King  .Tohn  of  England  was  forced  to  gi’ant 
tlie  Groat  Charter.  It  has  ever  been  met  by  a 
“Wicks  hill”  wliich  is  a  cunning  attempt  to  ajqily 
the  rules  of  the  steel  trust  or  some  other  great 
monopoly  to  the  control  of  farm  interests.  The 
jiromoters  know  that  this  Avoiild  cnisli  out  individ¬ 
ual  spirit  and  independmice,  and  put  the  fanner  be¬ 
yond  the  power  of  heliiing  himself  ])olitically.  It 
would 'Create  an  army  of  paid  hirelings  to  do  for 
him  Avhat  the  farmer  must  do  for  himself.  It  is 
the  .same  old  story — the  Wicks  hill  represents  the 
.same  old  policy  of  taking  his  natural  weapons  away 
from  the  farmer.  We  Mant  to  say  to  the  farmers  of 
New  York,  solemnly  and  with  cold  riNison,  that  if 
they  permit  this  Wicks  bill  to  hecoine  a  law  they 
will  restrict  their  liberties  and  lose  half  the  ]iower 
of  their  strongest  weapon — iho  human  mind!  The 
final  hearing  comes  at  Albany  on  Marcli  20.  Al¬ 
bany  should  he  jammed  witli  farmers  on  that  day, 
and  tho,se  who  cannot  go  should  write  at  once  to 
Governor  TSHiitmau  and  their  representatives! 

* 

The  Wisconsin  Expi'rinient  Station  at  Madison 
has  just  issued  a  notable  bulletin  by  G.  .T.  Gal- 
l)in.  It  is  entitled  “The  Country  Clinrcli — -Vn  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Force.”  This  bulletin  should  be 
read  and  studied  in  every  American  farm  communi¬ 
ty — ^for  it  tells  how  in  many  places  the  rural  church 
has  been  bi’ought  up  from  a  dying  condition  to  be¬ 
come  the  great,  vital  force  in  tlie  community.  We 
often  hear  from  readers  who  criticize  the  local 
church  and  say  it  has  lost  its  power.  If  you  have 
made  this  •  cidticism  let  ns  ask  if  you  have  ever 
tried — patiently  and  in  good  faith — to  make  your 
church  better?  Y’’on  should  get  this  bulletin  at  once 
and  learn  what  .Tohn  Frederick  Oberlin  did  in  a 
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poor  country  parish  in  Germany.  This  bulletin  is 
a  notable  addition  to  farm  literature.  We  have  had 
a  flood  of  information  about  grain,  live  stock,  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  fruit,  and  it  has  been  of  va.st  service 
to  onr  farmers.  Yet  what  can  all  the  wealth  which 
this  scientific  work  brings  to  n-;  ivail,  in  pei*manent 
blessings,  unless  the  rnral  chuic!)  .ind  what  it 
stands  for,  can  he  made  what  it  sh-  uld  be? 

* 

WE  have  gone  over  this  matter  cf  ihe  college 
hoy  as  a  hired  man  many  time.s.  Every  year 
a  miinber  of  young  men  write  saying  that  they  want 
.‘Summer  Avork  on  a  farm.  Quite  often,  not  always, 
they  give  the  impression  that  their  society  ought 
to  he  equal  to  labor— hour  for  hour.  Others  find 
they  must  have  some  record  in  farm  work  before 
they  can  graduate,  and  they  want  to  get  rid  of  an 
unpleasant  duty.  Here  is  a  different  sort  of  letter: 

I  am  thinking  very  sei-iously  of  taking  up  agricul¬ 
ture,  in  fact  I  hoj)e  to  take  it  up  as  a  profe.ssion.  I 
have  had  neither  scientific  nor  prijcdical  training  along 
the.se  line.s.  I  have  had  praetieally  three  years  of  col¬ 
lege,  but  have  not  .specialized  in  any  course.  My  plan 
i.s  to  take  up  the  practical  side  of  agriculture  first,  and 
later  follow  it  'hy  a  scientific  course.  I  am  desirous  of 
obtaining  a  position  on  an  up-to-date  scientific  farm  as 
a  farm  hand.  I  realize  that  my  inexperience  will  make 
me  of  little  value  at  first  and  I  am  willing  to  work  for 
my  board  alone.  I  much  prefer  to  locate  on  a  small 
farm  in  the  East  rather  than  on  one  of  the  exten.sive 
farms  of  the  West.  j.  f.  m. 

A  very  sen.sible  statement.  Most  practical  far- 
mer.s  do  not  like  college  boy  labor  and  say  so  open¬ 
ly.  Others  seem  to  think  the  young  man  .should 
liay  them — in  addition  to  his  work — for  what  he 
may  learn.  A  young  man  who  writes  such  a  note 
as  the  above  ought  to  make  good  anywhere! 

♦ 

Not  long  ago  we  turned  the  spot-light  on  that 
scheme  of  raising  hogs  on  a  stock  proposition. 
Now  conjes  a  side  light: 

Not  long  since  I  was  in  New  York  City,  looking 
after  the  exportation  of  some  swine  to  Brazil,  and  was 
I’eq nested  to  call  on  a  man,  who  represented  him.self  to 
be  a  jirospective  customer  for  a  carload  of  brood  sows. 
Soon  as  my  work  was  out  of  the  way  I  went  to  see 
him.  He  occiqjied  very  attractive  offices,  and  said  he 
was  promoting  a  large  hog  farm  in  New  .Jersey,  selling 
shares  at  so  much  i>ei*  share,  each  share  entitling  the 
purchaser  to  the  profits  from  one  brood  sow,  the  sow 
to  be  cared  for  and  fed  by  the  company.  The  promoters 
ollcred  to  jnirchase  a  I’arload  of  sows  from  us  at  a 
very  attractive  price,  i)ay_the  ea.sb  for  them  and  in 
addition  present  me  with  .$.500  stock  in  the  company,  if 
1  would  permit  the  u.se  of  the  name  of  one  of  the 
members  of  our  firm,  as  a  director  in  the  concern.  It 
was  very  apparently  a  fraud  and  a  fake,  and  of  course, 
we  turned  the  whole  jiroposition  down.  Hog  farms 
must  be  nin  by  hog  men  to  be  profitabb*.  And  the  day 
hasn’t  arrived  yet  when  they  can  be  jirotitably  con¬ 
ducted  from  a  roll-top  de.sk  on  the  tenth  floor  of  a 
skyscraper.  iiahky  n.  11  arfe.xding. 

New  Y’^ork. 

The  idea  is  to  get  .some  well-known  person  to  act 
as  suckerhait!  .Some  men  will  .sell  them.selves  for 
money  knowing  that  their  name  is  to  he  used  to  de¬ 
ceive  their  fellows.  Tlie.se  hog  ranche.s,  unit  or¬ 
chards  and  .‘similar  promotions  never  could  live  a 
month  if  all  men  turned  the  tempter  outdoors  as 
Mr.  Hariiending  did.  'I'liese  hog  ranches  have  one 
use  at  least.  They  make  it  clear  that  wlien  a  i»ro- 
inoter  as.sociates  Avith  swine,  the  hog  is  the  one  that 
walks  on  two  feet. 

* 

I  IK  auto-trnck  is  Avorking  out  some  miracles  of 
trade  and  values  for  farmers.  'There  are  many 
localities  12  miles  or  more  from  a  market  toAvn 
whore  land  values  Avere  very  Ioaa^  They  Avere  kept 
loAV  hecanso  the  farmers  Avore  too  far  from  market 
to  sell  eggs  or  peri.shahle  vegetables  to  advantage. 
Therefore  they  Avere  forced  to  groAV  the  croiife  Avhicli 
Avill  keiq)  longest,  and  these  are  bulky  and  low- 
liriced.  Noav  comes  the  rapid  auto-trnck,  Avhicli 
puts  the  farm  in  the  .same  delivi'ry  class  as  tlie 
man  clo.se  to  toAvn.  'Tims,  by  means  of  this  li-nck, 
the  mail  10  miles  and  more  from  town,  and  on  .$.‘10 
land,  is  lait  on  equal  terms  Avith  the  man  on  .$150 
land  clo.se  to  town.  'I'liere  are  many  cases  where 
this  has  Avorkisl  out,  and  it  is  making  Avouderfiil 
changes  in  the  rnral  districts. 


Brevities 

IViTH  many  people  it  is  diet  or  die  eating. 

<  )UR  friend  on  page  426  tells  of  eating  .some  strange 
food !  Mo.st  of  us  are  .slaves  to  diet. 

At  least  a  ibizen  jieople  have  come  telling  us  of  ice 
saAvs  run  by  gasoline  power.  No  doubt  about  it — our 
people  can  find  the  answer  to  any  .sensible  farm 
question. 

Our  opinion  is  that  if  all  people  lived  in  glass  houses 
they  Avould  throw  as  many  .stones  as  usual.  Stone 
throwing  is  an  inherited  trait  coming  down  from  the 
stone  age. 

You  Avill  remember  the  articles  Ave  have  had  about 
express  companies  and  broken  eggs.  Hundreds  of  our 
readers  wrote  I’resident  Wilson  about  it.  Their  let¬ 
ters  Avere  apparently  not  ansAvered,  but  turned  over  to 
the  Adams  Express  Company, 
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We  Are  Opposed  to  the  Wicks  Bill 
Because 

T.  It  entirely  neglects  the  present  agricultural 
ncecis  of  the  State.  It  revives  and  re-enacts  archaic 
and  useless  laws,  and  entirely  neglects  farm  needs 
of  the  present  time.  It  revises  dairy  laws  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  dealers  and  manufacturers  and  to  the  det¬ 
riment  of  producers  and  consumers. 

II.  The  city  consumer  is  as  thoroughly  neglected 
as  the  country  producer.  It  provides  for  a  monopoly 
of  distributing  privileges  by  large  dealers  in  the  city. 
Tnder  it  producei's  would  have  but  one  buyer;  con¬ 
sumers  would  have  only  one  source  of  supply.  The 
monopoly  once  establishefl  on  this  basis,  small  deal¬ 
ers  would  be  eliminated  and  we  could  never  estab¬ 
lish  another  system  with  even  a  semblance  of  com¬ 
petition  in  it.  Under  it  two  or  moi’e  farmers  could 
not  legally  join  in  the  shipment  of  a  car  of  hay  or 
a  case  of  eggs.  Two  families  in  the  city  could  not 
jointly  buy  a  barrel  of  apples  and  divide  it  between 
themselves. 

III.  It  leaves  the  distribution  and  sale  of  food 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  commission  dealers, 
wholesalers,  jobbers  and  retailers?,  which  has  de¬ 
veloped  our  present  system  of  speculators  and  man¬ 
ipulators,  to  control  supply  and  prices  of  foods.  This 
system  will  discourage  production  in  the  future  as  it 
has  in  the  past,  and  does  in  the  present.  It  means  a 
contiiuiance  of  the  S.l-cent  dollar  to  the  producer  and 
the  05-cent  to  the  dealer.  This  license  to  the  mid¬ 
dleman  is  restrained  only  by  investigation  and  legal 
processes.  We  have  had  these  in  the  past  and  they 
never  have  and  never  will  increase  returns  to  the 
producer,  nor  reduce  the  cost  of  food  to  the  con¬ 
sumer, 

IV.  The  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  seeks 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  distril)ution  by  eliminating 
speculation  and  useless  middlemen,  and  effect  a  di¬ 
rect  distribution  from  the  producer  through  a  whole¬ 
sale  terminal  market  direct  to  the  retailer  and  the 
consumer.  It  proposes  to  demonstrate  this  possibility 
by  actually  making  the  sales  and  distributing  the 
goods  in  sufficient  volume  to  standardize  the  service. 
It  would  compel  an  economic  and  efficient  system, 
and  force  di.stribution  at  a  fair  cost  by  actually  do¬ 
ing  a  small  pei’centage  of  the  work.  The  Wicks  bill 
would  continue  the  system  of  waste,  extravagance, 
speculation  and  monopoly,  which  has  brought  on  the 
present  food  crisis,  and  which  has  operated  to  dis¬ 
courage  production  on  the  farms,  and  to  curtail  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  cities.  Its  present  remedy  is  further 
reduction  of  consumption,  which  means  a  still  further 
discouragement  to  production.  The  Department  would 
reduce  the  cost  of  di.stribution  and  divide  the  saving 
as  equitably  as  possible  beteween  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer,  The  reduction  of  cost  to  the  housewife 
would  increa.se  the  consumption  and’  the  increased 
demand  would  encourage  greater  production.  It 
would  cause  farms  to  be  operated  to  their  full  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  increase  their  production,  their  equip¬ 
ment  and  their  value.  The  Wicks  bill  destroys  the 
functions  of  the  Department  that  work  to  this  end, 
and  perpetuates  speculation  and  the  toll  of  super¬ 
fluous  middlemen.  The  counsel  of  the  Wicks  Com¬ 
mittee  contends  that  no  economy  can  be  effected  in 
distribution.  If  his  logic  is  to  be  accepted,  be  might 
as  well  tear  up  the  Wicks  bill,  and  the  meml)ers  of 
his  committee  should  pack  their  grips  and  go  home. 

Y.  The  Wicks  bill  attempts  no  restraint  of  the 
waste  re.sulting  now  from  an  enforcement  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  laws  by  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Health 
tlirough  the  ruthless  condemnation  of  food  products, 
q’bis  reckless  condemnation  of  food  is  a  heavy  bur¬ 
den  to  the  producei’.  It  needs  correction.  The  Wicks 
l)ill  leaves  it  as  it  is. 

VI,  A  large  wholesale  terminal  market  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Ilnd.^jon  River,  in  the  Borough  of 
Manhattan,  is  a  necessity  for  an  economic  system  of 
distribution  of  food  in  New  York.  It  should  be  ac- 
ces.sible  by  ship  and  boat,  and  to  every  railroad  cen¬ 
tering  in  the  city.  The  authority  in  the  Department 
to  e.stablish  such  markets  is  destroyed,  and  no  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  them  in  the  Wicks  bill,  nor  in  the 
West  Side  improvement  contract  by  the  city. 

A'll.  The  Wicks  bill  invites  donations  from  pri¬ 
vate  individuals  to  be  used  for  State  purposes.  Such 
(bmations  coixld  only  be  made  by  men  of  wealth  or 
large  estates?,  which  frequently  make  such  gifts  with 
:i  purpose  inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  They  are  a  danger  and  have  been  embarrassing 
in  the  past.  The  Federal  Oovernment  from  its  expe¬ 
rience  has  abandoned  them.  The  State  of  New  York 
.should  not  invite  this  danger  of  a  sinister  influence. 

VIII.  The  commission  created  in  the  Wicks  lull 
imposes  a  greater  Ixurden  of  expense  on  the  State. 
It  takes  the  initiative  and  the  authority  and  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  away  from  the  heads  of  Departments, 
and  with  this  destruction  of  authority  and  re.spon- 
sibility  of  an  individual  head,  it  also  destroys  the  in- 
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oentive  of  individual  recognition  for  meritorious  or 
distinctive  service. 

IX.  q’he  Wicks  bill  is  deficient  in  sincerity.  Its 
authors  claim  to  continue  all  existing  functions  of 
the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets,  but  in  contra¬ 
diction  to  this  claim  it  declares  that  it  does  not  pro¬ 
vide  terminal  or  retail  markets.  They  claim  in  one 
place  that  it  authorized  arbitrary  fixing  of  price.s. 
In  another  line  they  tell  us  that  they  do  not  interfere 
with  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  They  say  they 
will  .substitute  a  monopoly  for  the  present  chaotic 
and  non-regulated  conditions,  and  yet  insist  that 
they  do  not  provide  a  food  dictator.  On  one  page  of 
the  digest  of  their  bill  they  tell  us  they  do  not  fix 
prices  of  food  at  wholesale  or  retail,  and  on  the  op¬ 
posite  page  they  tell  us  that  they  do  fix  prices.  They 
tell  us  that  they  continue  the  Department  of  Foods 
and  Markets  as  it  is,  but  in  effect  they  strip  it  of 
every  vital  function  with  which  it  is  endowed. 

Lastly  they  inject  into  a  serious  State  problem  an 
element  of  the  most  subtle  humor.  They  Assume 
straight  faces  and  solemn  demeanor  and  tell  us  there 
are  no  politics  in  the  Wicks  bill. 

IMasquerading  as  a  producers’  and  consumers’ 
measure,  the  Wicks  bill  is  a  sugar-coated  sedative  to 
soothe  the  protests  of  the  people  against  this  specu¬ 
lative  system  until  the  monoiwly  in  food  distribu¬ 
tion  is  made  complete  under  its  provisions.  This 
is  not  an  ordinary  contest  between  individuals  and 
measures,  it  is  a  fight  to  preserve  and  strengthen  a 
speculative  money-making  system  at  the  expense  of 
the  people  of  the  State.  It  attempts  to  destroy  the 
only  possible  means  of  encouraging  production  and 
increasing  consumption — the  only  agency  capable 
of  checking  the  increasing  cost  of  living.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  make  monoiwly  complete.  The  differences 
are  fundamental.  No  wonder  farmers  and  consumers 
everywhere  are  in  arms  against  it.  The  promoters 
of  it  will  try  every  effort  to  put  it  through.  Farm 
sentiment  will  not  defeat  it.  This  is  a  test  of  farm 
strength  and  farm  influence.  The  time  is  short.  At¬ 
tend  the  hearing  at  Albany  on  the  20th  and  protest 
against  it.  It  ought  to  be  the  biggest  farm  day 
Albany  ever  saw.  If  you  cannot  go,  make  your 
Senator  and  Assemblyman  and  the  Governor  know 
your  opposition  to  the  Wicks  bill. 


Support  the  Towner  Milk  Bill 

The  Towner-Smith  bill  provides  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  milk  market,  receiving  and  distributing 
station.s,  pasteurizing  ixlants  and  creameries  in  any 
part  of  the  State.  The  purpose,  of  course,  is  to  es¬ 
tablish  such  a  plant  in  the  City  of  New  York  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets.  Premises  may  be  l)OUght  or  rented,  milk 
and  cream  may  be  sold,  and  surplus  that  occurs,  if 
any,  may  be  manufactxxred  into  butter,  cream  or 
other  by-products.  The  l)ill  carries  an  appropriation 
of  $.300,000  for  establishing  the  creamery,  or  as 
mxxch  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  and  provision  is 
made  to  pay  the  interest,  xxp-keep  and  sinking  fund 
annually  out  of  the  profits,  so  that  the  money  may 
all  be  paid  back  to  the  State  within  a  p'^riod  of  fifty 
years. 

The  purpose  of  this  measure  is  to  demonstrate  that 
milk  may  l)e  distributed  in  the  City  of  New  York  in 
bottles  through  the  grocei’y  stores,  butcher  stores, 
delicatessen  stores  at  a  saving  of  two  to  four  ceixts 
per  qxxart  over  the  pre.sent  method  of  distribxxtion. 
q’he  stores  are  anxious  to  deliver  the  milk  to  the 
houses  at  a  profit  of  one  cent  a  quart.  They  now  buy 
thp  milk  when  they  can  get  it  from  the  large  dealers, 
and  are  obliged  to  pay  11c  and  12c  per  quart  for  it, 
so  that  they  are  obliged  to  charge  the  consumer  a 
cent  more  for  a  bottle  than  the  dealei’s  charge  for 
direct  delivery.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  tlie 
stores  woxxld  be  glad  to  buy  the  milk  at  eight  cents 
a  qxxart  and  sell  it  at  nine  cents,  or  even  buy  it  at 
nine  cents  and  sell  it  at  ten  cents.  I’liey  are  anxious 
to  get  the  milk.  The  demand  exists  as  soon  as  the 
supply  is  ready. 

The  good  will  and  sympathy  of  the  consumer  was 
the  best  as.set  that  the  producers  had  in  the  city 
during  the.  October  milk  fight.  They  even  bore  the 
first  advance  of  a  cent  a  quart  good-naturedly  be¬ 
cause  they  knew  that  the  farmer  got  it.  and  they 
came  to  realize  that  the  farmer  deserved  moi'e,  and 
that  he  must  have  it  to  keep  xxp  a  sufficient  supply, 
bxxt  when  the  dealers  put  aaxother  advance  of  a  cent 
a  qxxart  on  the  consumer,  she  resented  the  new  ad¬ 
vance  aixd  naturally  felt  aggrieved  that  an  advance 
of  one  cent  to  the  producer  should  cause  an  advance 
of  two  cents  to  her.  With  a  pasteurizing  plant  in  the 
city,  milk  can  be  distributed  to  these  stores  and  sold 
to  the  consxxmer  at  from  8c  to  9c  a  qxxart.  with  a 
reasonable  and  sufficient  profit  to  everyone  con¬ 
cerned.  To  do  this  would  be  to  get  right  down  to 
practical  economic  Ixusiness  in  the  distribxxtion  of 
milk.  It  would  be  an  argument  in  itself  that  no  milk 


magnate  could  answer  or  dispute.  They  know  it  can 
l)e  done,  and  that  is  why  the  organs  and  defenders  of 
the  milk  trust  are  making  sxxch  hysterical  efforts  to 
defeat  the  bill  by  attacking  the  Department  in  other 
ways,  and  particularly  by  advocating  the  Wicks  bill, 
which  woxxld  take  away  fx*om  the  Departmeixt  the  axx- 
thority  to  establish  the  milk  market.  Consximers  all 
over  the  city  are  demanding  this  measxxre.  Well 
they  may.  If  all  the  milk  of  the  City  of  New  York 
was  di.stribxxted  on  this  basis  a  saving  of  two  cents 
a  qxxart  woxxld  amoxint  to  mox’e  than  twenty  million 
dollars  every  year.  In  the  Senate  this  is  Towner  Bill 
No.  434,  in  the  Assembly  it  is  Smith  Bill  No.  942. 
Every  f.-irmei*.  whether  dairyman  or  not,  owes  it  to 
the  farm  to  see  that  his  I’epi’esentatives  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature  support  these  bills. 


New  York  Farmers  Are  True 

The  good  sense  and  the  good  jxidgment  of  the  New 
Yoi'k  farmer  was  never  sxxbjected  co  a  more  stren¬ 
uous  test  than  just  now  at  this  present  time.  No 
American  farmer  ever  met  the  test  with  greater 
credit  to  himself  and  his  business.  Never  before 
have  the  farmer  and  his  leaders  been  abxxsed  and 
.  'viled  as  they  ai’e  abxxsed  and  I’eviled  now.  Thi'ow- 
i:ig  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  and  raising  false 
and  ii*yelevant  issues  ai’e  the  usual  instiniments  of 
the  tricksters  to  mislead  the  public,  to  attx*act  the 
people  from  the  vital  issues,  and  to  either  defeat 
measures  for  the  pxxblic  good,  or  to  secure  legisla¬ 
tion  for  their  own  sinister  and  selfish  purpose,  but 
it  is  doxx'btfxxl  if  these  instruments  of  craft  and 
cunning  xvei*e  ever  before  used  in  such  abundant 
volume,  and  with  such  virulent  force  as  they  are 
being  used  now  to  destroy  the  State  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets,  and  to  .secure  the  pa.ssage  of 
the  Wicks  bill.  Thei’e  is  a  constant  stream  of  lies, 
innuendo  and  misrepre.sentation  poxii’ed  oxxt  on  the 
public  through  every  possible  channel  of  expression. 
Frantic  efforts  are  being  used  to  reach  and  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  mind  of  the  farmer  because  he  is  and 
has  been  the  strength  and  support  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  if  he  could  be  alienated  fi’om  it  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  despoiler  would  be  complete.  The  at¬ 
tempts  to  confuse  the  farmer  and  to  weaken  his  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  Department  have  'been  subtle  and  al¬ 
luring,  bxxt  the  skill,  and  the  tricks,  and  the  lies, 
and  the  treaelieiy,  the  malice,  jealou.sy  and  egotism, 
have  been  in  vain.  The  farmer  has  had  correct  in¬ 
formation.  The  New  York  farmer  has  had  his  own 
shai’e  of  criticsim  and  abuse,  bxxt  no  one  has  yet 
reason  to  impeach  his  candor  or  his  jxxdgment  when 
based  on  correct  information.  And  so  he  smiles  at 
it  all;  he  .sees  through  the  dust  and  the  smoke  and 
the  mists,  and  he  stands  firmly  behind  his  organi¬ 
zation,  his  neighbor.s,  and  his  friends. 


Prices  for  Milk  and  Feed 

April  first  will  soon  be  here,  at  which  time  new  milk 
prices  for  the  Summer  will  be  inaugurated.  With  the 
retail  price  remaining  stationary,  the  price  of  feed 
higher  now  than  for  December,  many  farmers  forced 
to  buy  hay  in  April  that  were  feeding  their  own  grown 
hay  and  .silage  in  December,  why  in  the  name  of  all 
business  common  sense,  should  the  milk  producer  take 
less  for  his  product  in  Ai)ril  than  December? 

It  is  estimated  by  the  dealers  in  wholesale  milk  that 
the  increased  price  won  by  the  dairymen  through  the 
guidance  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  has  amounted  to 
ten  million  dollar.s-.  q'he  unexpected  increase  in  the 
price  of  feed,  the  higher  cost  of  labor  to  produce  milk 
and  other  overhead  charges  incidental  to  its  produc¬ 
tion  has  in  actuality,  no  guesswork,  cost  the  farmer 
twice  that  sum  right  here  in  the  'State  of  New  York. 

A  brother  Holstein  breeder  in  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
.sin  says  his  December  milk  check  from  IG  cows  wa.s 
I  have  considered  my.self  some  little  milk- 
maker,  keeping  along  with  a  yearly  average  of  10,000 
lbs.  per  cow  regardless  of  age  or  number,  but  I  have 
never  garnered  such  a  milk  check  as  that.  If  reported 
correctly,  that  eminent  statesman  Chas.  W.  Wicks, 
said  at  the  meeting  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety,  held  at  Albany  in  .lanuary.  “iMy  committee  con¬ 
vinced  the  producer  that  he  should  have  more  for  his 
product,  and  by  stilTeping  the  backbone  of  the  farmer, 
he  got  an  increase  of  ten  millions  in  this  State.”  Ho 
also  takes  the  credit  for  convincing  the  consumer  he 
should  also  pay  more ;  bis  friends  the  dealers  prompt¬ 
ly  raised  the  price  two  cents  a  quart,  by  which  they 
will  garner  twenty  millions  while  paying'  out  ten  inii- 
lions  to  the  farmer. 

It  is  a  tragedy  in  the  life  of  a  farmer  that  such 
things  must  occur.  By  his  united  effort  he  won  a  great 
victory,  when  I  say  united  I  mean  the  efforts  of  tin* 
Dairymen’s  liCague  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Dillon  and 
the  Foods  and  Markets  Department  of  New  York,  and 
no  other  source.  The  producer  won  ten  millions.  B\ 
the  manii)ulatoin  of  the  feed  market,  he  paid  out 
twenty.  The  dealer  paid  an  extra  cent  and  received 
two  cents  from  the  consumer,  in  cash.  So  when  tliese 
public-spirited  statesmen  braj^  about  helping  the  far¬ 
mer.  call  their  attention  to  the  sequel. 

A  farmers’  institute  speaker  said  here  in  this  town. 
“’There  is  no  economy  in  making  butter  in  the  farm 
bouse.”  Why  not?  Does  he  mean  we  .should  prove 
traitors  to  our  vocation  and  buy  oleo?  It  will  be  a 
sad  day  for  the  dairy  industry  when  the  tax  on  col- 
(U'ed  oleo  is  reduced  from  10  to  two  cents  a  pound.  If 
people  wish  to  eat  oleo.  let  them  eat  it  in  its  natural 
color,  but  ‘“bounce”  any  dealer  selling  it  for  butter. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  ueo.  e.  iiowell. 
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“Balked”  ” 


I  AIN’T  uo  writer.  I  can  plow  a  fur- 
rer  as  straight  as  the  next  man,  and 
they  ain’t  many  as  I’d  ast  their  ad¬ 
vice  about  fittin’  a  seed  bed,  or  fillin’ 
a  silo,  or  growin’  the  corn  to  fill  it.  After 
I  git  it  w'rit,  as  likely  as  not  they  won’t 
no  editor  print  it ;  but  well,  w'e  got  pork 
and  pertaters  and  cabbage  enough  in  the 
cellar  to  last  the  Winter  out — to  say 
nothin’  about  Mail’s  big  sh^f  full  and 
runnin’  over  o’  canned  stuff.  We  ain’t 
more’n  half  emptied  one  silo  yit,  the 
barn’s  so  full  o’  hay  they  ain’t  room  to 
hitch  on  the  floor,  and  my  last  milk  check 
w^as  $104.19,  so  they  ain’t  much  danger  of 
us  starvin’  to  death,  whether  this  gits 
printed  or  not.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it 
don’t,  the  editors  ain’t  likely  to  lose  their 
jobs,  and  the  world’ll  prob’ly  keep  right 
turnin’  on  its  own  axle  oncet  in  twenty- 
*four  hours,  accordin’  to  the  present 
ekeejool. 

We  was  owin’  a  matter  of  $250  on  the 
morgidge ;  and  Mary,  bein’  a  woman, 
that  two  hundred  and  fifty  bothered  her  a 
hull  lot  more’n  the  o-rig’nal  five  thousan’ 
did.  It  didn’t'  bother  me  none.  I  was 
carryin’  that  much  in  the  bank ;  and  be¬ 
sides,  I  had  more’n  enough  young  stock 
that  I  could  sell  any  time  and  wipe  it 
out ;  but  I  figgered  I  could  make  a  hull 
lot  more’n  that  six  per  cent,  keepin’  them 
heifers  out  to  paster  till  late  Fall,  and 
sellin’  the  poorest  on  ’em  off  as  they 
come  into  milkin’  the  follerin’  Winter 
and  Spring.  I  couldn’t  make  her  see  it, 
and  she  begun  to  think  up  schemes  for 
makin’  money  so’s  she  could  say  she’d 
cleaned  up  that  morgidge.  I  dunno  what 
she  didn’t  take  into  cal’lation— they  was 
hens,  and  bees,  and  ginseng,  and  home- 
canned  stuff,  and  I  dunno  what-all ;  but 
finely,  she  settled  on  Summer  boarders. 

I  didn’t  take  to  the  idee  at  all— they 
ain’t  nothin’  more  sorrerful  ’n  a  farm 
house  full  o’  city-folks  durin’  a  long  rainy 
spell;  but  I  give  up  opposin’  wimmen- 
folks  a  good  while  ago,  so  I  let  her  have 
her  w’ay.  Ileni-y  and  Edith  was  both 
aw-ay  f’um  home  at  the  time,  so  I  let  my 
boy  Jimmy  write  the  ad-vertise-ment,  and 
I  sent  it  to  one  o’  the  city  papers.  I 
saved  the  paper — it  w’cnt  like  this : 

“Wanted — Small  family  to  board  for 
Summer.  Good  eatin’  and  drinkin’.  My 
wife’s  a  first-class  cook.  No  canned  stuff. 
No  dogs — our  Tige  don’t  like  strange 
dogs  and  he’s  the  best  fighter  round  here. 
All  the  milk  and  eggs  yon  can  eat  same 
day  they’re  laid. 

Mrs.  Ezry  Barlow, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1, 

Phalenville.” 

Of  course,  Edith  lit  into  the  ad-vertise- 
ment  as  soon  as  she  got  back.  She  said 
she’d  never  be  able  to  go  now'heres.  after 
that  thing;  but  I  bet  it  was  copied  in 
forty  papers — we  got  two  or  three 
marked  copies  a  day  for  some  little  time, 
and  I  call  that  pretty  cheap  ad-vertisin’. 
We  didn’t  git  no  letters  f’um  nobody, 
though,  and  Edie  said  no  wonder — who’d 
want  to  board  at  .Tayville? 

About  a  week  after  we’d  give  it  up, 
here  comes  a  letter  f’um  New  York  City. 
A  gentleman  and  lady  named  Showalter 
said  they  hadn’t  no  children  nor  dogs,  and 
they  wanted  a  quiet  home ;  they  was  will¬ 
in’  to  pay  not  over  $15  a  week  for  the 
two.  As  Mary  had  bin  cal’latin’  on  $5  a 
week  apiece,  she  jumped  at  it. 

I  went  down  to  the  Junction  to  bring 
’em  up,  the  day  they  come.  S/ie  was  a 
nice,  takin’  body ;  but  I  didn’t  cotton  to 
him  wuth  a  cent.  I  couldn’t  tell  jist  what 
ailed  him — he  wa’n’t  over-dressed,  no 
more’n  her;  nor  he  wa’n’t  uppish  nor 
nothin’.  In  fact,  I  never  see  a  more  fair- 
spoken  feller.  But  by  the  time,  we  got 
home  I  ’lowed  to  myself  that  he  wa’n’t 


all-wool,  nor  a  yard  wide,  neither — by  a 
long  shot. 

We  all  hitched  better’n  I  expected.  By 
the  time  me’n  Henry  was  through  milkin’ 
in  the  mornin’,  they’d  be  up  and  out  on 
the  front  porch — her  admirin’  the  scen¬ 
ery,  and  him  smokin’  a  cigar.  I  hope  I 
never  smoke,  but  if  I  do  I  bet  you  wun’t 
ketch  me  at  it  before  breakfast.  I  ain’t 
in  the  suicide  bizness.  I  didn’t  see  as  he 
had  any  perticklar  use  for  the  scenery 
and  that  didn’t  raise  him  none  in  my  es¬ 
timation,  because  I  didn’t  name  our  place 
Farview  Farm  for  nothin’.  You  can  see 


this  ain’t  no  ad-vertise-ment.  IVe're  out 
o’  the  Summer  boarder  bizness !  What  I 
.started  to  say  was,  they  et  right  along 
with  us,  and  the  vittles  suited  ’em.  She 
told  Mary  more’n  once  that  her  cookin’ 
was  the  best  she  ever  et.  He  never  said 
nothin’,  and  he  didn’t  need  to.  ^  I  was 
to  eat  sich  meals  and  lay  around  the  way 
he  did  the  first  month,  the  undertaker  ’ud 
soon  be  measurin’  me  for  a  wooden  suit. 

Edith  and  her  took  to  one  another  like 
two  cats  in  a  rain-barrel.  They  went 
out  to  see  all  the  diff’rent  places  together 
— Whitaker’s  Falls  and  sich,  and  the  way 
them  two  girls  used  to  talk  when  they 
come  back  was  jist  like  a  book. 

The  fust  time  he  woke  up  and  wanted 
to  go  anywhere  was  the  day  of  our 
Grange  picnic.  Henry  and  Edie  and 
Mrs.  Showalter  went  with  old  Nell  and 
the  buggy.  Me  and  Mary  was  in  the 
spring-wagon,  waitin’  for  Jimmy  to  shut 
up  old  Tige  because  we  didn’t  want  him 
to  foller  us,  when  Showalter  walks  up 
and  gits  in. 

“Guess  I’ll  take  it  in,’’  he  sez. 

Mai’y  had  bis  dinner  all  laid  out  in  the 
dinin’-i’oom  fur  him,  but  .she  didn’t  hold 
it  again  him.  She  told  him  she  was  glad 
he  was  cornin’ ;  and  she  hoped  he’d  have  a 
good  time. 

He  never  spoke  a  word  till  we  got 
there;  then  he  told  me  he’d  haf  to  de¬ 
pend  on  me  to  interduce  him  to  the  men 
folks.  I  interduced  hitn  to  two  and  then 
he  took  the  lines  hisself.  I  never  see 
sich  a  difference  in  a  feller !  He  empired 
the  ball  game,  pitched  quates  joshed  ev’ry- 
body — includin’  the  preacher,  and  made 
the  best  speech  of  anybody  after  dinner. 
He  was  chuck  full  to  the  eaves  o’  jokes 
and  funny  stories,  and  after  he  got 
through  he  had  every  man  there  a  cheer¬ 
in’  him — except  Jim  Bunce — and  a  good 
many  of  the  wimmen. 


A  Promoter 

RECORDED  BY 


After  the  speechifyin’,  Jim  got  me  off 
to  one  side.  Jim’s  my  brother-in-law; 
and  me  and  him  don’t  ast  no  odds  o’ 
David  and  Jonathan. 

“Ezry,”  sez  he,  “what  kind  of  a  jigger 
is  this  you’re  a  springin’  on  us?” 

“Spring  nothin’ !”  I  sez.  “He’s  one  o‘ 
Mary’s  boarders.” 

“What’s  he  got  to  sell?”  he  wants  to 
know. 

“Nothin’  that  I  know  of,”  I  told  him. 
“This  is  the  fust  time  I’ve  seen  him 
waked  up  since  he’s  bin  with  us — about  a 
month.  All  he’s  done  up  to  to-day  is  eat, 
drink,  smoke,  sleep  and  breathe.” 


“Um-m,”  Jim  sez;  “I’m  almost  sOrry 
me’n  you  ain’t  bettin’  men.” 

“Why?”  I  ast  him. 

“Because,”  he  sez,  “I’d  like  to  put  my 
bay  colt  ag’in  that  chestnut  geldin’  o’ 
your’n  on  a  bet  that  he  ain’t  up  here  for 
his  health.  Furthermore,  Ezry,  if  he 
tries  to  sell  you  anything — f’um  a  gold 
brick  to  a  fust  morgidge  on  the  Flatiron 
Buildin’ ;  don’t  bite ;  because  all  yo.u’11  git 
out  of  it  ’ll  be  the  gaff — mind  what  I  tell 
.vou.” 

Of  course  I  couldn’t  git  hot  at  Jim. 
But  I  must  say  Showalter  ’d  improved 
upon  acquaintance.  I  don’t  like  to  mis¬ 
judge  no  man,  and  I  hadn’t  seen  nothin’ 
that  you  could  call  out  o’  the  way.  I 
got  some  notions  as  I  try  to  live  up  to, 
but  I  ain’t  settin’  up  no  standards  for 
other  people  to  live  by. 

Mebbe  ’twas  a  week — mebbe  a  little 
more — after  the  picnic,  when  J.  Augustus 
Showalter  wakes  up  agin  and  takes  a  in¬ 
terest  in  the  community.  He  hired  old 
Nell  and  the  buggy  and  begun  to  drive 
out  his  wife.  I  was  right  in  the  midst 
o’  hayin’ — it  was  late  that  year,  and  I 
didn’t  keep  no  track  of  his  doin’s. 
Dunno*s  I  should  have,  anyway.  I  ain’t 
much  of  a  hand  to  meddle  with  other 
folks’s  bizness. 

Then  one  mornin’  I  told  Henry  to  take 
the  team  and  start  in  mowin’  right  after 
breakfast.  I  told  Showalter  I’d  haf  to 
take  the  boss  he’d  bin  drivin’  to  draw  the 
milk  to  the  station,  and  he’d  have  to  wait 
till  I  got  back.  He  got  uppish  right  away, 
so  I  up  and  told  him  that  the  time  to 
make  hay  was  when  it  didn’t  rain,  and  I 
cal’lated  I’d  put  old  Nell  on  the  rake 
when  I  got  back ;  so  he  couldn’t  have  her 
at  all,  that  day. 

“But  I’ve  simply  got  to  have  a  boss 
today,”  he  sez. 

“MTiy,”  I  sez.  “I  guess  Mrs.  Showal- 


Missed  His  Aim 
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ter  ’ll  excuse  you  to-day,  seein’  as  I’m  a 
little  hard  put  to  it  on  account  o’  the 
ketchy  weather.” 

“What  has  she  got  to  do  with  it?”  he 
ast  me. 

“As  I  ain’t  runnin’  your  domestic  af¬ 
fairs,”  I  sez,  “I  can’t  answer  that  ques-  - 
tion ;  but  I  was  laborin’  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  you’d  bin  drivin’  her  out 
for  her  health  and  pleasure.” 

He  started  to  swear,  and  then  I  up 
and  told  him  that  whilst  I  wa’n’t  runnin’ 
his  domestic  arrangements,  I  was  my 
own,  and  if  he  swore  in  the  presence  of  a 
lady  agin’  in  my  house  he’d  run  into  my 
fist  so  hard  he’d  need  a  set  o’  store  teeth 
before  he’d  do  any  more  eatin’.  O’ny  fur 
her,  I’d  a  lammed  him.  That  one  thing 
ought  to  a-leamed  me  that  he  was  rotten 
all  through.  But  he  apologized  so  hanV- 
some  that  night,  and  Mrs.  Showalter  told 
me  he  was  a  veiy  nervous  man  and  didn’t 
mean  anything,  so  I  overlooked  it — 
thought  I  did  tell  her  I  didn’t  wonder  he 
was  nervous,  smokin’  so  many  cigars  as 
he  did. 

He  got  a  hoss  somewhere  else,  and 
hired  it  by  the  week ;  so  we  used  Nell 
right  along.  What  with  milkin’  twice  a 
day  and  drawin’  the  milk  to  the  station 
ev’ry  mornin’,  hayin’,  cultervatin’  corn, 
and  sich,  me’n  Henry — he’s  my  oldest 
.son — didn’t  have  no  time  to  devote  to  so¬ 
cial  pupposes  fur  a  spell,  and  ’twa’n’t 
till  we  got  through  hayin’  we  resoomed 
acquaintance  Avith  Mary’s  boarders.  But 
Jimmy  don’t  cal’late  to  allow  much  to  go 
on  without  his  knowin’  about  all  they  is 
to  it;  and,  they  bein’  no  school,  he  im¬ 
proved  each  shinin’  hour  keepin’  tab  on 
the  Showalters.  So  ’twa’n’t  many  min¬ 
utes  after  the  last  load  o’  hay  was  in  the 
barn  before  he  told  me  Mrs.  Showalter 
wa’n’t  nothin’  but  a  hitehin’-post,  and  he 
w4s  a  soilin’  shai’es  in  some  comp’ny  or 
other. 

“If  that’s  his  game,”  sez  I,  “out  he  gits. 
They  ain’t  no  confidence  man  goin’  to 
make  Farview  Farm  his  headquarters  if 
I  know  it.” 

You’ve  prob’ly  come  to  the  same  con¬ 
clusion  I  had — I  was  a  exceedin’  wise 
guy,  as  the  city  fellers  say.  If  you  have, 
that  shows  you  don’t  appreciate  J.  Au¬ 
gustus’s  talents  no  more’n  I  did.  That 
feller  could  a  sold  a  cimmetary  lot  to  a 
life-insurance  agent!  As  soon  as  he  see 
my  nish  was  over,  he  devoted  a  evenin’  to 
me.  Though  I  was  dead  sure  at  the  start 
that  he  couldn’t  sell  me  a  purebred  Hol¬ 
stein  bull  for  ten  cents,  when  he  bid  me 
good-night  at  half  after  nine  he  had  me 
on  his  list  for  one  hundred  shares  in  the 
Interplanetai'y  Rubber  Tire  and  Automo¬ 
bile  Supply  Comp’ny,  at  $2.50  per  share — 
par  value  $10  each.  Moreover,  I  was  to  git 
a  discount  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  all  the 
goods  I  purchased  fum  the  comp’ny — 
ev’rything  guaranteed  A  No.  1  and  fust- 
class.  The  on’y  reason  he  didn’t  git  my 
check,  was  because  my  check-book  was  in 
the  bureau  in  our  bedroom,  and  I  didn't 
want  to  disturb  Mary.  I  might’s  well 
tell  you  right  now  that  that  was  the  fust 
and  last  deal  I  ever  put  through  Avithout 
consultin’  her. 

I  was  unlacin’  mj'  shoes  in  the  kitchen, 
and  Mary  Avas  frettin’  upstaii's  about  my 
bein’  up  so  late,  when  the  telephone  rung. 
It  was  Jim  a-callin’. 

“Ezry,”  sez  he,  “I  hate  to  trouble  you 
this  time  o’  night,  but  I’ve  got  a  bloated 
COAV  up  here.  I’ve  done  all  I  can  for  her ; 
and  ’less  you  bring  up  that  dingus  o’ 
yours  and  tap  her,  I  guess  she’s  a  goner. 
She  got  into  a  piece  o’  Alfalfy  I  Avas 
goin’  to  make  the  third  cuttin’  on  next 
week  and  judgin’  by  the  size  of 
her  she  ain’t  left  enough  to  make  it 
pay  me  to  (Continued  on  page  428) 


seA^enty  miles  f’um  our  front  porch — but 
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C>rT  of  the  scrap  book  of  one  of  our 
readers  conies  the  following  on  “Laugh¬ 
ter.”  Of  course,  there  are  still  some  dig- 
niCcd  and  severe  people  who  do  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  joy  or  joking,  but,  happily,  most 
of  the  wor'd  can  muster  up  some  sense  of 
humor  and  make  an  asset  out  of  laughter. 

“Laughter,  ’tis  the  poor  man’s  plaster ; 
Covering  up  each  sad  disaster. 

Laughing,  he  forgets  his  troubles, 

Which,  .though  real,  seem  but  bubbles. 

Tiaughter,  whether  loud  or  mute. 

Tells  the  human  kind  from  brute. 
T.aughter,  ’tis  hope’s  living  voice. 

Bidding  us  to  make  a  choice.” 

The  papers  tell  of  a  society  woman  of 
Oregon  who  says  she  was  converted  to 
woman  suffrage  by  the  woman  who  did 
her  washing.  This  working  woman 
pinned  on  the  wall  near  her  tub  a  copy 
of  the  laws  submitted  to  the  voters,  and, 
as  she  scrubbed,  studied  them  and  thought 
them  out.  The.v  were  for  her  and  for  her 
children,  and  she  knew  what  they  meant 
far  better  than  the  majorit.v  of  the  men. 
We  believe  that  serious  working  women 
would  make  a  finer  use  of  the  ballot  than 
any  other  class  of  citizens  just  as  soon  as 
they  realize  that  it  is  a  weapon  for  them 
— not  as  many  men  seem  to  consider  it, 
a  tax  or  mere  privilege. 

'‘Bone  Drji!"  That  is  a  new  expres¬ 
sion  in  politics,  and  it  refers  to  absolute 
luohibition.  The  cause  has  made  aston¬ 
ishing  progress  this  Winter.  Indiana  has 
joined  the  ranks  and  (’ongress  has  passed 
the  most  drastic  temperance  bill  yet. 
second  only  to  national  prohibition.  For¬ 
merly  the  prohibition  laws  of  many  States 
were  violated  b.v  shipments  of  lipnor  for 
“personal  use”  from  “wet”  territory.  Dr. 
Wiley,  in  his  book,  “The  Lure  of  the 
T/ind,”  gives  a  striking  description  of  the 
wa.v  farm  laborers  in  a  iirohibition  county 
in  Virginia  import  liquor  from  Washing¬ 
ton.  Fnder  the  new  law  such  shipments 
!ir(‘  ju-ohibited — this  makes  a  lu-ohibition 
.^tate  “bone  dr.v,”  Another  law  prohibits 
the  mailing  of  any  i)aper,  magazine  or  cir¬ 
cular  containing  an.v  advertisement  of 
liquor  into  any  prohibition  State  which 
has  passed  such  laws.  The  object  of  this 
is  to  back  up  the  State  prohibition  laws 
Avith  all  the  power  of  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment — under  the  theory  that  a  majority  of 
the  iieojile  of  a  State  have  a  right  to  de¬ 
cide  this  temperance  question.  We  be¬ 
lieve,  as  we  have  stated  before,  that  there 
is  now  no  possible  chance  to  bold  off  ulta- 

mate  national  prohibition. 

* 

“Tiro  U'oinrn  shoU  he  (irhulhir/  at  the 
mill — the  one  shall  he  taken  anH  the 
other  left.” 

Thousands  of  iireachers  have  taken 
that  text  and  applied  it  in  various  ways. 
It  is  brought  forcibly  to  us  as  we  see  the 
picture  herewith.  This  is  from  a  photo¬ 
graph  taken  in  Syria  and  shows  two  na¬ 
tive  women  “grinding  at  the  mill”  just 
as  the  work  was  done  IhOO  years  ago. 
V'oman  has  ever  been  the  bread m.aker 
and  the  home-keeper.  In  Syria  her 
work  has  not  progressed  or  developed  as 
a  rule,  while  in  more  modern  lands  a 
revolution  in  ■woman’s  work  has'  taken 
place.  Fifty  years  ago.  for  example, 
farm  women  in  New  England  did  all 
their  own  baking  and  made  the  clothes 
fur  their  families,  'knit  stockings  and 
pnahiced  a  dozen  other  necessities.  The.v 
got  to  the  point  where  much  of  this  work 
was  done  for  outsiders  as  a  business. 
Now  most  of  this  work  of  ibaking.  sew¬ 
ing.  and  even  cooking,  has  been  alisorbed 
by  men  in  town  and  cit.v — leaving  the 
women  with  little  chance  to  earn  cash  un¬ 
less  they  move  to  the  town.  This  revolution 
in  housework  is  taking  man.v  a  farmer's 
daughter  away  from  the  mill.  '\Ve  would 
like  to  see  some  return  to  the  old-time 
way  of  doing  such  things  that  “the  other 
Woman”  may  have  a  fairer  chance. 

Mary  Garden,  the  famous  ojiera  sing¬ 
er,  recently  sailed  for  Spain.  Among 
other  preparations  for  a  pleasant  trip 
she  curried  18  quarts  of  milk.  Her  plan 
is  to  “diet”  by  drinking  two  (piarts  of 
milk  each  day !  That  is  surely  good  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  good  old  cow  and  her 
product,  but  a  woman  with  such  a 
thoroughly  horticultural  name  as  Garden 
should  also  belong  to*  the  Apple  Con¬ 


sumers'  League !  She  should  carry  a 
box  of  Northern  ‘Spy  apples  and  eat 
three  each  day — to  accompany  the  milk. 
Then  why  not  put  .a  little  more  music 
into  the  poultry  business  and  carry  two 
dozen  eggs?  A  fine  baked  potato  each 
day  would  give  greater  evidence  of 
wealth  and  distinction  than  a  set  of 
new  diamonds  I  Here  may  be  a  useful 
job  for  women  of  the  “upper  ten.”  Let 
them  make  milk  and  other  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  fashionable  ! 

Twexty  years  ago  such  an  article  a.s 
^Irs.  Feint  wrote  for  the  last  magazine 
number  would  have  been  read,  yet  few 
women  would  have  considered  it  jirac- 
tical.  Yet  each  day  brings  half  a  dozen 
or  more  letters  from  Avomen  Avho  Aviint 
to  knoAV  about  that  meat  canner.  In¬ 
stead  of  depending  on  a  diet  of  home- 
salted  meat  for  the  Winter,  thousands 
of  farmers  uoav  have  fresh  meat — taken 
right  from  the  cans — like  the  fruits  and 
vegetables.  This  has  meant  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  many  farm  neighborhoods,  yet 
there  are  still  thousands  of  homes  Avhere 
canned  meat  is  unknown  except  as  it  Is 
bought  at  the  store.  Two  things  ought 
to  be  put  into  the  creed  of  every  farm 
family — drink  more  of  the  farm  milk 
and  can  more  home-raised  meat. 

TfiE  trouble  over  high  cost  of  eating 
may  have  struck  some  farmers,  but  not 
these  who  provide,  as  they  should,  for 


the  home  table  first.  I’rof.  W.  F.  Mas¬ 
sey  tells  the  folloAving  stor.v — typical  of 
many  Maryland  farmhouses: 

A  da.v  or  .so  ago  returning  from  a 
motor  trip  into  the  adjoining  county,  I 
stopped  Avith  a  farmer  friend  at  noon, 
ami  of  course  must  stay  to  dinner.  As 
usual  the  table  Avas  loaded.  There  Avere 
spare  ribs  and  sausages  and  a  big  dish 
of  fried  egg.s,  with  lots  of  greens,  etc., 
iis  “filler.”  1  suAV  that  farmer  eat  liber- 
.‘illy  of  the  spare  ribs,  and  sausage,  and 
then  eat  four  fried  egg.s.  Living  in  the 
open  air  I  suppo.se  helps  a  man  eat  that 
way,  but  it  Avould  .soon  kill  me.  I  told 
him  that  he  Avas  fortunate  to  live  on 
the  farm,  for  he  Avould  Iuia’c  to  be  a 
millionaire  to  set  such  a  table  in  NeAV 
Ytirk  City. 

Such  a  dinner  in  a  good  New  York 
restaurant  Avould  huA’C  cost  at  least  .$0 
fiu’  a  family  of  10.  Some  of  the  restaur¬ 
ants  have  given  up  serving  potatoes. 
You  have  your  choice  of  rice  and 
spaghetti  along  Avith  meat  dishes.  At 
most  restaurants  of  good  reiuitation  a 
baked  potato  costs  15  cents.  The  receni 
so-called  “food  riots”  did  not  mean  that 
people  were  starving.  The  Avomen  Avho 
made  the  disturbance  could  have  bought 
rice  and  other  nourishing  foods,  but  they 
Avanted  onions,  cabbage  and  potatoes! 
It  Avas  not  a  fight  for  food  as  much  as 
a  demand  for  fof>d  fads !  We  all  have 
such  fads ! 

* 

The  papers  tell  of  a  Western  woman 
AA'ho  is  “putting  her  husband  through 
college.”  Both  realized  that  the  husband 
would  be  more  eflicient  and  command 
higher  Avages  if  he  could  have  college 
training  in  his  chosen  Avork.  So,  as  a 
matter  of  business,  the  woman  ca riled 
on  the  hou.sehold  through  her  labor, 
Avhile  the  husband  entered  college — do¬ 
ing  such  of  the  houseAvork  as  he  could. 
Why  not?  Many  a  Avoman  Avill  toil  and 
den.v  herself  that  her  son  may  have  edu¬ 
cation — Avell  knoAviug  that  the  un¬ 


trained  youth  may  disappoint  her.  Why 
not  do  the  same  for  her  maturer  hus¬ 
band?  We  know  of  tAVo  other  cases 
Avhere  this  very  thing  Avas  done — yet  a 
husband  must  have  proA'cd  himself  Avell 
before  a  practical  Avife  Avould  “put  him 
through  college.” 

“  The  Lure  of  the  Town  ” 

There  is  great  good  sense  in  the  fol- 
loAving  from  “Black  and  White  Bec- 
ord.” 

“This  is  a  might.v  fine  hotel.”  re¬ 
marked  my  comiianiun.  1  looked  him  in 
the  eye,  to  see  if  he  actually  meant  it, 
and  his  expression  shoAved  me  that  he 
Avas  really  sincere.  We  had  not  been 
able  to  get  a  room  Avith  bath,  and  the 
running  Avater  in  our  room  avus  limited 
to  the  cold-Avater  faucet!  The  wall  pa¬ 
per  Avas  smoky,  the  carpet  Avas  of  un¬ 
certain  cleanliness,  the  low-j)OAA'.er  elec¬ 
tric  bulbs  gave  only  a  dim  light.  But 
Ave  had  running  Avater  (oA-cn  if  it  Avas 
cold)  and  electric  lights  and  steam 
heat,  and  in  the  more  presentable  lobby 
beloAV,  Avas  a  S|)acious  fireplace  in  which 
burned  a  cheerful  Avood  .blaze;  and  re¬ 
flecting  that  my  friend  ('iijoyed  none  of 
these  advantages  in  his  home  on  the 
farm,  I  could  understand  Avhy  the  hotel, 
Avith  its  superior  comforts,  seemed  a 
“mighty  fine”  place. 

Which  is  here  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
possible  reasons  Avhy  it  is  hard  to  keep 
the  boy  on  the  faian.. 

If  any  people  on  earth  deserve  run¬ 
ning  Avater,  good  light  and  comfortable 
heat  in  the  hou.se  it  is  the  farmer's  fam¬ 
ily.  These  are  the  things  which  make 


the  children  feel  that  they  have  a  fair 
chance  as  compared  Avith  toAvn  folks. 
We  grant  that  there  are  many  cases 
Avhere  running  Avater  and  .strong  light 
are  not  yet  possible,  but  there  are  many 
more  cases  where  they  are  possible  and 
yet  not  utilized.  There  are  springs  about 
the  house  and  litrle  streams  Avhich 
might  be  harnessed  to  introduce  light 
and  power  at  low  taist.  We  do  not  ad¬ 
vocate  running  in  debt  for  such  things, 
but  wherever  they  are  possible  they 
should  come  alnsnl  of  other  necessitie.s. 
* 

Old  Friends 

Please  excuse  me  for  not  .sending  in 
my  subscription  on  time,  as  I  meant  to 
do.  I  am  81  years  old,  and  cannot  do  as 
I  once  could.  Jly  husband  did  not  care 
much  for  the  paper  at  first,  but  noAV  he  is 
anxious  to  have  it.  I  told  him  the  more 
he  re‘’.d  it  the  bettor  he  Avould  like  it  and 
he  has  found  it  Avas  so. 

NeAV  York.  .airs,  s.vkaii  schoe.v. 

H.  N.-Y. — Old  friends  are  the  best  and 
ahvays  Avere — especially  those  Avhich  groAV 
melloAV  and  ripe  along  Avith  you.  One  of 
the  most  beautiful  things  about  our  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  fact  that  so  many  of  these  fine, 
elderly  people  are  still  Avith  us.  Many  of 
them  began  taking  Mooke’.s  Kri£.\r.  Neaa'- 
Y'orker  from  the  first  number,  and  they 
knoAV  !Mr.  Moore  personally.  They  are 
still  Avith  us  and  regard  us  younger  fcl- 
loAvs  as  in  tlie  old  class.  After  all  time  is 

the  final  tost  of  friendship  and  quality. 

*. 

Distribution  of  Personal  Property 

Frociuent  inquiries  are  made  as  to 
Avhat  becomes  of  personal  proiierty  in 
the  event  of  the  death  of  either  hus¬ 
band  or  AA'ife  leaving  no  Avill  and  no  chil¬ 
dren.  And  the  difficulty  is  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  distribution  is  not 
the  same  in  both  cases.  In  Ncav  York 
8tate  on  the  death  of  the  husband,  if 


there  be  no  children  nor  legal  representa¬ 
tives  of  them,  one-half  of  the  surplus, 
after  the  payment  of  debts,  goes  to  the 
Avidow  and  the  other  half  to  the  next  of  kin. 
Then  if  there  be  no  parent,  brother  or 
sister,  nepheAV  or  niece  (next  of  kin) 
of  the  deceased,  the  Avidow  takes  the 
Avhole  surplus.  But  if  there  be  a  brother 
or  sister,  nephew  or  niece,  and  no  de¬ 
scendant  or  iiarcitt,  the  AvidoAV  takes  half 
the  surplus  and  all  of  the  remainder,  too. 
if  it  does  not  exceed  .8‘2,()00;  if  it  ex¬ 
ceeds  that  sum,  she  takes  in  addition  to 
her  half,  tAA-o  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
remainder  is  distributed  to  the  brothers 
and  sisters  and  their  represent  a  tive.s. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  married  AA'oman 
dies  inte.state.  leaving  no  children  nor 
represen  tatiA'es  of  them,  the  husband 
takes  all  of  her  personal  estate. 

1.  AVhat  are  the  legal  rights  of  a 
woman  married  in  I’ennsylvania  oA’er 
her  hu.sband’s  real  and  personal  prop- 
ert.v  regardless  of  any  Avill  if  this  prop¬ 
erty  is  situated  in  Ncav  Jer.sey  and  Noav 
Y'ork  Htate?  2.  Is  a  mortgage  owned  ou 
propei'ty  in  NeAv  .Tersey  held  as  real  or 
personal  property  ?  j.  n.  f. 

Ncav  York. 

1.  It  Avould  not  make  any  particular 
diflerence  Avhere  the  people  Avere  married, 
but  the  tAVo  governing  principles  Avould 
be  (a)  their  legal  domicile  or  residence 
at  the  time  of  death  :ind  (b)  the  situa¬ 
tion'  of  the  real  jiroperty.  The  law  of 
the  State  of  domicile  or  residence  go\- 
erns  the  distribution  of  personal  prop¬ 
erty,  Avhile  the  descent  and  heirship  of 
real  estate  are  exclusively  governed  by 
the  hiAv  of  the  country  or  State  Avithiu 
Avhich  it  is  actually  situated. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  AvidoAV  of  an  in¬ 
testate  (d.ving  without  a  Avill),  if  he 
leaves  children  al.so,  take.s  one-third  of 
the  real  propert.y  in  that  State  for  life 
and  one-third  of  the  personal  property 
absolutely.  If  there  be  no  children,  the 
Avidow  is  entitled  to  the  real  or  personal 
estate,  or  both  to  the  aggregate  value  of 
.$5,0(K)  in  addition  to  the  AvidoAv’s  exemp¬ 
tion  of  ,$p00.  If  the  value  of  the  estate 
exceeds  fiA'c  thousand  dollars,  the  widoAV 
is  entitled  to  such  sum  of  abso¬ 

lutely  and  in  addition  one-half  the  re¬ 
maining  real  estate  for  life  and  one-half 
the  remaining  personal  estate  absolutely. 
If  he  leaA'es  no  knoAvn  heirs  she  takes 
all  in  fee.  Then  if  he  left  real  property 
in  NeAV  Y'ork  and  New  .Tersey,  she  AVould 
have  a  life  interest  in  one-third  of  that. 

2.  This  is  held  as  per.sonal  property. 
A  mortgage  before  foreclosure  is  com- 
Ipleted  is  per.sonal  assets,  and  uimn  the 
death  of  the  mortgagee  ve.sts  .in  his  exe¬ 
cutor  or  administrator  and  is  distributed 
as  personal  property. 

* 

Short  Hits 

They  tell  me  that  a  rag  covered  Avith 
cayenne _  pepper  and  stuffed  in  mouse, 
holes  Avill  drive  away  these  pests  from 
cuiiboards  and  closets. 

Wipe  your  velvet  and  plush  furniture 
with  a  chamois  cloth  Avrung  out  just  as 
dry  as  possible. 

NeAV  tiiiAvare  Avill  not  rust  if  you  Avill 
rub  it  over  with  fresh  lard  and  bake  in 
the  oven  before  using. 

Cook  onions  in  milk  in  double  boiler 
if  you  Avant  them  extra  nice.  Salt  and 
butter  Avill  prevent  the  milk  from  curd¬ 
ling. 

.\fter  you  peel  the  above  onions,  Avash 
your  hands  in  mustard  Avater  to  remove 
the  odor. 

If  there  is  anyone  in  your  house  too 
sick  to  sit  up  to  drink,  you  can  use  ,n 
stick  of  maciironi  for  a  tube  through 
which  they  may  take  liquid  until  you 
can  get  the  glass  tube  used  for  that 
purpose. 

Don’t  Cover  your  fish  Avhen  fr.ving — 
makes  it  soft. 

Spread  a  little  flour  OA-er  .A'our  cake 
before  putting  on  the  icing.  Avhich  Avill 
then^  stay  Avhere  it  is  put. 

When  you  want  .a  cup  of  tea  to  be 
extra  strong  try  putting  a  spoonful  of 
sugar  in  the  Avater  Avhen  you  make  it. 
This  causes  the  leaA’cs  to  open  better, 
and  makes  the  tea  stronger. 

Keep  a  draAving  compas.s  in  your 
AVork  box.  It  is  nice  to  make  cii-cles 
and  semi-circles  Avith  in  your  fancy 

Avork. 

If  you  Avant  to  get  the  best  results 
from  lemons,  Avarm  them  a  bit  before 
squeezing. 

Put  Ji  feAV  drops  of  castor  oil  on  the 
band  of  your  seAving  m.achine  Avhen  It 
gets  too  large.  The  oil  Avill  tighten  it. 

Brush  the  top  crust  of  your  pies  Avith 
a  litHe  milk  and  .sprinkle  Avith  granulat¬ 
ed  sugar.  Result,  nice  golden  crust  in 
place  of  the  usual  pale,  sickly  one. 

This  is  the  season  for  colds  Avith  ac¬ 
companying  coughs.  Don’t  dose  Avith 
patent  medicine.  Instead,  try  ,a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  glycerine  in  a  small  glass  of 
hot  milk.  It  helps  that  cough  immensely, 
and  (piiets  the  irritated  nerves. 

Make  covers  for  your  mattresses  of 
unbleached  muslin;  Tie  ou  Avith  tapes, 
and  Avhen  soiled  .slip  off  and  Avash.  The 
life  of  the  mattress  is  prolonged,  and 
cleauline.ss  assured. 

Put  an  elastic  baud  in  the  top  of  .vour 
petticoat  in  place  of  the  usual  .string. 
ScAV  up  the  placket,  and  you  Avill  find 
a  comfort  and  security  you  never  felt 
before.  b.  h. 
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Shipping  Eggs  by  Parcel  Post 

Many  Successful  Shipments 


As  a  i-eceiver  of  parcel  post  egg  ship- 
meuts  I  wish  to  give  my  experience,  as 
.\oii  request  readers  to  do.  From  my 
Mnnoiwille,  Long  Islandffarm  I  send  three 
two-dozen  boxes  weekly.  For  several 
years  I  have  been  receiving  more  or  less 
eggs  by  mail.  I  cannot  recall  that  there 
has  ever  been  a  single  ca.se  of  breakage. 
1  use  what  I  believe  to  be  the  best  mail¬ 
ing  box  in  the  market,  and  I  have  quite 
lost  track  of  the  number  of  times  the 
same  boxes  have  been  used  for  I'eship- 
nients.  Express  expeidence  was  very  dis¬ 
astrous  to  the  eggs.  M’M.  MAOiKTil. 

llrooklyn,  X.  Y. 

Satisfied  With  Parcel  Post 

1  have  shipped  all  Winter  in  two-dozen 
size  j)ai»er  boxes,  made  with  corrugated 
I»aper  to  wraj)  each  egg.  These  are  placed 
in  a  frame  made  of  double  paper,  two 
layers  with  double  paper  between,  all  en- 
<-losed  in  a  double-thick  box.  These 
boxes  cost  me  11c  each  and  some  have 
made  10  trips,  and  are  apparently  good 
for  as  many  more.  I  have  not  had  a 
complaint  of  broken  eggs  and  only  one 
box  has  had  a  spot  showing  an  egg  broken 
and  that  was  only  in  one  corner,  so  I 
have  had  but  one  broken  egg  that  I  know’ 
of.  I  ship  to  Springfield,  30  miles ;  they 
go  out  over  R.  F.  D.  route.  All  praise  to 
jiarcel  post,  but  we  need  much  more  in 
size  of  package  allowed  and  reduc*‘d  cost 
of  j)ostage.  I  get  better  sei’vice  fj-om  par- 
«-el  post  than  from  express,  yet  1  find  ex¬ 
press  service  is  quite  satisfactory  where 
crate  Shipments  are  made  or  for  setting 
eggs,  in  300  or.  larger  lots.  We  use  much 
the  same  box  for  .setting  eggs  as  for  mar¬ 
ket  eggs,  and  never  had  but  one  lot  re- 
))ort<‘d  as  badly  handled.  F.  E.  parsons. 

MassBiehusetts. 

No  Trouble  Here 

We  have  sent  eggs  by  this  method  con¬ 
tinually  ever  since  the  government  gave 
us  the  privilege,  and  we  also  use  i)arcel 
j)ost  succe.ssfully,  shipping  dressed  poul¬ 
try.  While  our  egg  shipments  at  present 
by  parcel  po.st  do  not  exceed  800  dozen  a 
year,  still  they  are  shipped  from  three 
nearby  post  offices  or  given  to  our  rural 
carrier,  as  happens  to  be  convenient,  and 
we  have  had  -itractically  no  loss,  ('er- 
tainly  one  dollar  would  cover  all  our 
losses  in  past  year,  although  we  a.ssumc 
all  risk  and  ship  to  customers  in  New 
York  City,  Brooklyn  and  Newark.  X.  .T. ; 
occasionally  to  other  points.  AVe  ship 
usually  in  four-dozen  cartons,  corrugated 
cardboard  box,  fillers,  and  flats.  This  is 
the  most  simple,  .serviceable  box  I  have 
seen,  and  costs  about  30  cents  each  (dif- 
f(')'ent  concerns  seem  to  charge  difl’erent 
jirices  for  same  box).  Each  egg  is 
wi-apped  in  a  square  of  newspaper,  7i^x9 
inches  before  placing  in  filler.  AVhen 
carton  is  filled,  it  is  wrapped  in  a  good 
grade  of  wrai)ping  paper.  I  never  use 
labels  stating  box  contains  eggs,  but  in¬ 
stead,  take  a  large  blue  pencil  and  write 
the  words  “Fresh  Eggs”  across  top  and 
sides  of  package,  and  my  personal  opinion 
is  that  this  metho<l  has  considerable  to  do 
with  the  safe  arrival  of  our  goods.  A 
postal  employe  cannot  apj)roach  a  package 
marked  thus  w’ithout  reading  “Fresh 
Eggs,”  even  if  he  should  try.  AVe  usual¬ 
ly  ship  lots  larger  than  four  dozen  by  ex- 
jiress,  never  have  w’e  shipi)ed  moi-e  than 
six  dozen  by  parcel  post  in  single  package. 
Our  greatest  difficulty  is  not  bad  handling 
by  i)ostal  men,  but  to  find  customers. 
After  we  have  mailed  them  one  box  we 
liirely  lose  them.  ii.  .s.  riede. 

Orange  Co.,  X.  Y. 

For  two  years  now’  I  have  been  sf'lling 
eggs  in  this  way,  sending  most  of  thgin  to 
the  great  city  eighty  miles  away,  in  one, 
two,  three  and  four-dozen  boxes  .  All  but 
the  one-dozen  boxes  go  very  w'ell — occa¬ 
sionally  there  is  an  egg  broken,  which  1 
can  see  for  myself,  as  the  boxes  knock 
down  easily  and  ai’c  in  most  cases  re¬ 
turned  to  me. 

In  the  tw’o  years  one  two-dozen  box 
was  lost,  and  I  was  unable  to  trace  it  or 
recover  the  value.  A  short  time  ago  a 
one-dozen  box  w’as  delivered  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  with  every  egg  except  two  either 
broken  or  cracked.  I.  resolved  never 
again  to  ship  in  such  small  quantities. 


altlKMigh  I  supplied  five  .such  customers 
all  last  year,  but  upon  so  informing  the 
only  one  I  carry  this  year  I  w’as  told  that 
only  once  had  any  of  her  eggs  been 
broken,  and  she  was  willing  to  take  the 
risk. 

There  is  a  difl'creiu’e  of  from  l.o  to  20 
(,*ents  between  the  price  I  get  for  my  eggs 
in  the  city  and  the  Icx’al  price,  but  the 
postage  and  container  cost  me  from  >eight 
to  30  cents  per  dozen.  It  would  scarcely 
))ay  me  to  .ship  them  at  the  price  I  do, 
which  is  the  price  of  best  eggs  at  the  re¬ 
liable  city  grocers;  if  the  boxes  w’ere  not 
returned  to  me  so  that  I  can  use  them 
three  or  four  times.  AA’ith  the  general 
upw’ard  movement  of  paper  their  cost  has 
risen,  so  that  they  are  now  rather  expen¬ 
sive. 

I  sell,  of  course,  day-old  eggs,  and  my 
<’ust<)mers  express  themselves  as  greatly 
pleased.  I  do  feel  swuisilive  when  I  note 
i)y  the  retui’iied  box  that  an  egg  has  been 
broken,  but  it  is  seldom  that  a  customer 
<-om plains.  'The  eggs  are  most  carefully 
packed  and  it  seems  unnecessary  for  even 
one  to  be  broken,  but  it  is  evident  that 
oftentimes  the  carrier  is  careless.  I  sel¬ 
dom  ship  over  .30  dozen  a  week  in  this 
w’ay.  K.  E.  CI.EM. 

Connecticut. 

A  Success  in  West  Virginia 

I  have  not  had  any  trouble  along  the 
parcel  post  line  of  egg  or  butter  ship¬ 
ments.  1  am  now  shipping  eggs  to  Elkins, 
AA’^.  A’^a.,  300  miles  or  more,  in  five-dozen 
parcel  post  boxes,  corrugated  paper  guar- 
ant(’ed  to  stand  a  pressure  of  HOO  pounds. 


(’ost  of  shipping  is  14c  on  the  box,  5c  for 
return  of  same.  My  boxes  come  in  fine 
condition  ;  can  make  eight  to  10  shipments 
in  same  box.  1  have  had  no  breakage 
w’hatever.  I  also  two  years  ago  shipped 
eggs  for  hatching  to  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
betw’cen  l!(K)  and  .300  miles.  Eggs  hatched 
W’ell,  and  none  w’as  broken;  also  butter 
packages  have  gone  through  in  fine  shape. 
So  far  I  have  no  complaint,  only  hope  it 
will  reach  the  100-pound  mark.  G.  L.  c. 

Hillsboro,  AA^  A"a. 

Uncle  Sam  Does  His  Share 

I  am  only  a  small  producer,  and  do  not 
send  many  eggs,  but  since  .January,  1910, 
have  been  supitlying  a  customer  in 
Albany,  56  miles  from  here,  making  week¬ 
ly  shipments,  and  during  this  time  have 
had  only  screw  eggs  broken,  hardly  as 
many  as  a  farmer  w'ould  expect  to  have 
broken  in  a  year’s  time  w’hen  taking  his 
eggs  to  market  in  a  w'agou. 

To  begin  with,  I  see  to  the  matter  of 
feeding  my  hens  plenty  of  lime  and  oyster 
shells,  so  that  1  may  be  sure  of  having  a 
good  strong  shell  on  the  eggs;  then  1  ex¬ 
ercise  a  little  care  to  select  eggs  that  are 
good  shape  for  packing,  and  last  of  all  I 
jiack  them  carefully.  I  use  a  standard 
make  of  parcel  post  box,  and  see  that  the 
box  and  inner  cartons  are  put  together 
])r()perly,  and  then  wrap  the  package  w’ith 
strong  paper,  and  tie  it  securely.  I  use 
tw’o-dozen  size  boxes  and  usually  wrap 
two  of  them  together  in  one  package, 
making  a  pai’cnd  w’eighing  about  nine 
j)ounds,  W’ith  a  cost  for  postage  of  13 
cents.  My  patrons  return  the  boxes,, 
usually  four  or  six  at  a  time,  at  an  aver¬ 
age  cost  of  two  cents  per  box,  and  I  have 
us(*d  the  same  box  over  as  many  as  30 
times,  .simply  initting  in  new  cartons  oc¬ 
casionally,  which  cost  a  matter  of  one 
cent  each. 

Besides  the  eggs  shii>ped  to  Albany,  I 
have  packed  a  number  of  boxes  to  be 
shipped  to  New  Y’^ork,  a  distance  of  from 
3.50  to  200  miles,  and  points  out  on  Long 
Island,  and  almost  invariably  they  have 
reached  their  destination  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  A  friend  ttf  mine  shii)ped  six  dozen 


by  express,  to  a  person  on  Long  Island, 
and  had  more  than  a  dozen  broken  when 
they  W’ere  delivered.  I'lie  next  week  he 
shipped  the  same  number  by  parcel  post, 
and  they  were  in  perfect  condition  when 
delivered. 

I  have  never  lost  a  parcel  intrusted  to 
the  U.  8.  mails,  and  it  hardly  seems  cred¬ 
ible  when  we  read  of  eggs  and  chickens 
being  stolen  from  the  mails,  but  I  have 
known  instances  when  parcels  have  been 
all  but  lost  through  being  improperly  ad¬ 
dressed.  or  having  the  address  written 
only  on  a  tag,  w’hich  is  liable  to  be  torn 
off  and  lost,  instead  of  having  it  written 
on  the  par<‘<‘l  itself.  My  experience  with 
the  parcel  post  has  led  me  to  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  the  j)atron,  himself,  will  do 
his  part  by  seeing  that  his  parcel  is  prop¬ 
erly  packed  and  wrapj)ed,  and  plainly 
addressed,  Uncle  8am  will  see  that  it 
reaches  its  destination  ,and  that  for  a 
very  rea.souable  charge.  The  Post  Office 
Department  is  making  all  effort  to  bring 
the.  producer  and  consumer  in  closer 
touch  with  each  other  and  to  encourage 
the  marketing  direid  of  farm  products, 
such  as  eggs,  butter,  vegetables,  maple 
sugar,  etc.  o.  w.  }r. 

AA'arreu  ('o.,  X.  A'. 

Good  Results  in  Large  Packages 

I  have  used  parcel  jjost  from  the  be¬ 
ginning;  bad  results  at  first,  probably  in 
part  on  account  of  bad  packing,  and  the 
distributors  not  having  been  sufficiently 
cautioned.  I  have  found  that  small 
packages  of  two  dozen  eggs  fared  worse 
than  larger  ones.  This  is  easily  account¬ 
ed  for;  the  disti’ibutor  could  toss  one  of 
these  half  aci-oss  the  room,  and  it  might 
hit  the  bin,  <»r  the  floor.  The  luck  was 
so  bad  with  these  that  I  do  not  ship 
less  than  five  dozen.  In  one  town  in 
this  county,  there  are  generally  one  to 
three  broken.  On  the  other  hand,  my 
first  customer  was  in  Brooklyn,  and 
there  has  never  be.eu  a  complaint  since 
the  first  tw’o  shipments.  There  is  no 
.excuse  for  any  breakage  if  properly  han- 


<!led.  1  had  a  sleigh  load  tip  over  into 
the  snow’bank.  T'he  hor.se  ran  away  with 
the  sleigh  on  the  side,  empty  except  for 
one  five-dozen  package  under  the  seat. 
The  horse  circled  around  the  field, 
jumped  over  a  low  stone  wall,  and  ran 
about  a  mile  through  the  woods  before 
we  caught  him.  I  expected  to  find  the 
eggs  ready  for  a  big  omelet,  but  to  my 
disappointment  upon  unpacking  the  box, 
there  w’as  not  one  cracked  egg. 

FRANK  HYDE. 

AVestchester  Co.,  X.  Y. 

AA^e  ship  about  40  dozen  a  w’eek  to 
New  Y'ork  City,  a  distance  of  150  miles, 
and  others  to  farther  points.  AA'^e  have 
been  at  it  for  four  years  and  breakage 
is  slight,  in  fact  need  not  be  reckoned  on 
at  all.  Very  likely  we  do  not  average 
six  broken  eggs  per  month.  AA'e  ship  in 
good  three-i)iece  corrugated  pasteboard 
boxes,  two,  four  and  six  dozen  sizes. 
AVe  think  the  larger  sizes  have  less 
breakage  than  the  small  one.s.  AA^e  do 
not  insure  and  have  had  but  one  lost 
shipment.  Each  egg  is  rolled  in  a  piece 
of  tissue  paper  about  9x12  inches.  These 
boxes  w’ill  make  several  trips  and  w’e 
insist  that  all  packing  be  returned.  AA'e 
find  that  a  cent  a  dozen  covers  cost  of 
boxes,  paper,  etc.  Customers  return 
boxes  in  lots  of  four  or  six.  All  eegs 
should  be  candled ;  this  will  enable  one 
to  detect  the  defective  shells. 

Otsego  Co.,  X.  Y.  j.  c.  wickman. 

I  ship  a  con.siderable  quantity  of  eggs 
by  parcel  post  to  a  select  city  trade. 
The  l*ost  Office  Department  does  not 
handle  this  branch  in  a  business  way. 
The  breakage  is  excessive  and  when  a 
package  is  lost  in  transit  the  shipper  ha.s 
no  redress.  The  insuring  of  a  package 
is  useless  as  far  as  breakage  is  concerned. 
You  cannot  expect  your  customers  to 
go  to  the  post  office  and  make  out  a 
statement  .something  like  their  last  will 
and  te.stament.  ^biE  B.  N.-Y.  can  do  an 
immense  amount *of  good  to  the  shippers 
if  the  editor  will  detail  some  one  to  fol¬ 
low  a  parcel  post  delivery  wagon  through 
the  streets  of  New  A'ork  and  .see  the  wmy 


eggs  are  handled.  I  have  seen  them  my¬ 
self  ;  otherwise  I  wotild  not  have  be¬ 
lieved  it.  W’M.  P.  MORRIS. 

Ix)ng  Island. 

I  use  a  two-dozen  paper  container 
about  10x12x4  all  on  same  plane  (not 
double  decker),  eggs  sep^ijrated  by  cor¬ 
rugated  paper.  Under  eggs  we  put  a  lay¬ 
er  of  granulated  cork,  cork  then  filled 
in  so  eggs  won’t  jostle,  cork  then  spread 
on  top  and  cover  shut  down  tight.  Get 
the  cork  from  a  fruiterer,  who  is  glad 
to  give  it  to  me,  rather  than  burn  it  up. 
Ilis  white  grapes  come  packed  in  cork. 
AA^ight  of  cork  adds  nothing  to  the  i)ost- 
age.  Boxes  now  cost  11c  apiece  (la.st 
year  6c)  ;  postage  first  zone  one  box  9c, 
total  shipping  cost  10c  per  dozen.  Al¬ 
ways  try  to  make  customer  take  four 
dozen,  then  postage  13c,  total  for  four 
dozen  8%c  per  dozen.  Of  course  this  is 
high  for  transportation,  but  these  are 
extraordinary  times.  I  have  shipped  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  dollars  in  eggs  by  post 
with  little  or  no  breakage  in  three  years. 
If  boxes  are  returned  pay  three  to  five 
cents  each,  but  it  hardly  pays,  as  they, 
are  more  or  less  mutilated. 

Connecticut  glen  WRioirr. 


A  Church  Subscription  Agency 

AA'e  have  rebuilt  our  church  recently  ; 
it  is  located  in  the  country  about  three 
miles  from  the  neare.st  town.  AA'e  try 
to  make  it  a  sort  of  comunity  church  for 
the  nei^bpring  farmers.  It  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  hard  to'  progress,  as  there  is  so  much 
going  on  in  all  small  towns  in  the  way  of 
socials,  etc.,  and  our  crowd  has  always 
been  used  to  going  there.  But  we  have 
a  fine  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  indeed 
the  best  of  any  of  the  surrounding 
<  liurches.  We  have  a  library  committee 
in  the  society  and  have  started  a 
library.  Some  books  were  donated,  some 
bought,  and  a  traveling  library  secured. 
AVe  have  several  other  things  the  so¬ 
ciety  W’ill  i)robably  undertake  in  the 
future.  We  thought  of  starting  a 
magazine  agency  in  the  society  to  hel)) 
the  neighbors  and  may  be  to  get  some 
profit.  I  was  w’ondering  if  you  could 
give  us  some  advice  as  to  proceeding. 
Ilow  do  magazine  agencies  secure  their 
ju’ofit’i'  Nearly  every  farmer  takes  a 
daily  and  some  farm  paper  and  a  goo<l 
many  some  story  paper.  AVould  we  get 
a  commission  on  the  subscription  we 
sent  'in,  and  about  how  much?  A  few 
of  the  older  members  have  joined  the 
society,  but  we  young  people  'h  lye  the 
absolute  management  of  the  affairs. 

Iowa.  w.  p.  w. 

'I’here  ought  to  be  some  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  this  if  you  can  get  a  live 
man  or  woman  to  take  it  up.  It  must 
be  some  one  who  is  promptly  on  the 
iob,  with  good  business  ability  as  well 
as  patience  and  tact.  Select  such  a 
person  if  you  can  get  him,  and  give  him 
authority  to  act  as  agent.  He  should 
w’rite  to  the  different  publications  which 
you  have  in  mind.  Tell  them  he  w’ants 
to  act  as  agent  for  their  magazine  and 
find  out  what  discoxint  they  will  give 
him.  The  usual  discount  is  25%,  but 
sometimes  he  will  find  a  publication  an¬ 
xious  to  introduce  itself  w'hich  may  do 
a  little  better  than  this.  It  frequently 
haj)pcus  that  an  individual  agent  acting 
in  his  own  name  could  obtain  a  little 
better  rate  than  what  is  know’u  as  a 
regular  agency.  This  is  not  always  true, 
for  sometimes  the  larger  agencies  who 
do  a  good-sized  business  can  obtain  bet¬ 
ter  rates  than  an  individual.  These 
things  will  have  to  be  determineel  by 
correspondence  and  fair  comparisons. 

In  addition  to  obtaining  rates  direct 
from  the  publishers  we  suggest  that  you 
W’rite  and  get  the  catalogue  of  some  of 
the  best  sub.scription  agencies.  In  some 
cases  you  w’ill  find  that  their  rates  are 
low’er  than  those  given  direct  by  pub¬ 
lishers,  and  you  can  save  money  on  some 
magazines  by  making  up  a  list  of  sub¬ 
scribers  and  sending  them  in  a  hunch 
with  .single  postage  to  these  agencies. 
3'his  is  frequently  done  with  profit.  All 
these  things  should  be  considered  care¬ 
fully  before  starting  in.  Then,  of  course, 
a  canvaas  of  the  territory  will  have  to 
be  made  to  find  out  just  what  magazines 
are  being  taken  or  what  new  ones  are 
wanted.  A  little  circular  or  pamphlet 
giving  prices  and  something  about  the 
various  magazines  can  be  used  for  cir¬ 
culation,  but  in  such  a  society  as  yours 
most  of  the  w’ork  will  be  personal. 
Everyone  in  the  neij^hborhood  who  takes 
a  magazine  should  feel  it  a  jjart  of  his 
duty  to  give  this  busine.ss  to  the  so-. 

ciety’s  agent. 

1  _ 

They  had  lost  their  way  in  their  new’ 
and  expensive  car.  “There’s  a  sign, 
dear,”  she  said  to  her  husband,  w’ho  got 
out  of  the  car  and  flashed  his  flashlight 
on  the  board.  “Are  we  on  the  right 
road?”  she  asked.  He  read:  “To  the 
Boorhou.se.”  “Ye.s.”  he  answered.  “AVe’re 
on  the  right  road  and  we  didn’t  know 
it.” — Melbourne  Leader. 
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Choosing  Our  Car 


Most  men,  it  seems  to  me.  choose  a 
car  about  as  they  would  a  wife,  chieily 
for  looks,  but  I  have  never  believed  that 
iiny  ordinary  man  can  see  far  enough 
beneath  a  coat  of  paint  to  make  this 
method  safe  in  either  case.  8o,  know¬ 
ing  that  the  day-  would  inevitably  come 
when  I  shouhl  cast  all  the  thrifty 
maxims  of  Ken  Fi-ankliu,  and  the  warnings 
of  my  true  friends,  aside,  and  invest 
the  hard-saved  earnings  of  a  lifetime  in 
a  rattle,  a  streak  and  a  repair  bill.  I  de¬ 
termined  to  go  about  it  scientilically.  I 
determined  to  master  the  true  inward- 
iiess  of  a  car  and  to  make  myself  pro¬ 
ficient  in  the  use  of  such  terms  as 
chassis,  dilf«'rential,  irreversible  and 
helical — the  latter  not  being  profanity 
but  just  descriptive  of  what  in  saw  mill 
language  is  calh'd  a  cog  whetd.  Whim  a 
in.'in  gets  so  that  he  can  use  these  words 
in  ordinary  conversation  without  ap¬ 
pearing  self-conscious  he  ipialities  as  an 


maneutly  by  just  buying  a  car  of  him — 
if  you  pay  for  it  when  you  buy  it,  I 
mean. 

■  The  catalogues  are  certainly  a  great 
help  in  buying  a  car.  I  have  a  stack 
of  them  under  my  desk  that  must  have 
cost  a  lot  of  money.  They  are  the  pret- 
tie.st  things  and  the  language  almost 
makes  you  drool,  l^hakespeare  had  noth¬ 
ing  on  the  writer  of  an  automobile  <ata- 
logue.  Looking  at  an  automobile  cata¬ 
logue  puts  you  into  a  kind  of  traiu'e. 
You  lie  back  in  your  Morris  chair  while 
the  drowsy  hum  itf  the  almost  noiseless 
(see  catalogue)  motor  lulLs  you  to 
sleep.  Green  lields  glide  by  and  the 
magic  of  gasoline  wafts  you  over  the 
hills,  through  village  streets  and  ticross 
the  flowering  lea  (see  oitalogue L  You 
iire  billowed  in  the  lap  of  long  coiled 
springs,  scientificiilly  adjusted  to  your 
weight  (refer  to  catalogue)  and  you 
rest  on  real  curled  hair  (of  veger.able 


This  Picture  Shows  Five  Generations  Sitting  in  the  Family  Car.  There  are  Mrs.  M.  J.  Clark  and  Her 
Father,  Mr.  Lucius  Purdy.  With  Them  is  the  Granduncle,  Martin  Purdy.  Sitting  Beside  Mrs.  Clark  is  her 
Son  Harvey  and  in  Front  of  the  Wheel  is  her  Grandson,  Noble  Clark.  This  is  a  remarkable  family  group 
Mr.  Martin  Purdy  can  no  doubt  Well  Remember  When  an  Ox  Team  Provided  the  Motor  Power  for  all 
the  Public  Roads,  and  He  Must  Have  Strange  Thoughts  Sometimes  When  Whirling  Through  the  Same 

Territory  in  his  Car. 


Flour 

Facts 


No  one,  anywhere,  can  buy 
better  Pillsbury’s  Best  flour  than 
you  can  buy. 


expert,  luid  an  expert  i.s  what  I  set  out 
to  be. 

I  knew,  of  cour.si',  (hat  iii  choosing  a 
car  a  man  can  always  depend  upon  hi.s 
friends  to  point  out  the  deplorable 
Munders  he  would  make  if  left  to  his 
own  judgment.  Let  him  but  mentiou 
(hat  he  i.s  seriously  considering  the  juir- 
ehase  of  a  eertnin  ear  and  a  look  of 
mingled  eommiseration  and  pity  spr‘“ads 
over  (he  face  of  each  man  within  hear¬ 
ing.  That  ear ;  why.  that’s  a  piece,  of 
till  junk!  It’s  so  weak  in  the  mid-rih 
that  the  brakes  can’t  be  apidied  without 
buckling  the  frame,  and  tlie  makers  de- 
jieiid  upon  the  last  coat  of  varnish  to 
iiold  it  together  until  it  leaves  the  shop. 
You  know  tlie  ear  I  ri'fer  to  ;  it’s  the  one 
you  had  intended  to  buy  before  you  in¬ 
cautiously  mentioned  it  to  some  of  your 
friends.  You  may  ask  advice  about  the 
purchase  of  your  first  car,  but  your  sec¬ 
ond  will  be  cho.sen  in  .secret  and  brought 
home  in  (lie  night. 

A  mail’s  wife  is  of  little  help  in 
.selecting  a  car.  Mine  always  assumed  a 
puzzled  look  whim  I  talked  about  high 
tension  magneto  ignition,  and  she  could 
never  see  how  a  rear  axle  (“ould  float ; 
they  were  made  of  iron,  weren’t  they? 
To  a  woman,  anything  that  isn’t  made 
fif  cloth  or  wood  i.s  made  of  iron.  It's 
no  ii.se  to  talk  to  them  about  double 
heat  treated  chrome  nickel  steel ;  they 
don’t  understand  such  things.  And,  be¬ 
sides,  they  lay  too  much  stress  upon 
mere  appearance.  My  wife  has  always 
said  that  when  we  got  a  car  it  should 
be  painted  gray  and  have  red  wheels. 
Never!  I  have  no  use  for  rod  wheels. 
They  are  all  right  on  the  ehildren’.s 
(’hristmas  toys  and  such  things,  but  they 
have  no  place  on  a  vehicle  with  a 
serious  purpo.se  in  life.  And  I  object  to 
gray  because  of  its  low  visibility;  low 
visibility  has  always  been  the  outstand¬ 
ing  fault  of  my  ear.  No,  I  had  long  ago 
determined  that  our  ear  should  he  a 
light  cobalt  blui*  with  yellow  running 
gear;  that’s  my  kind  of  car. 

Automobile  agents  doubtless  mean 
well  but  they  are  of  no  help  in  thi'  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  car.  I  have  a  friend  who  is 
an  automobile  agent ;  in  fact,  all  auto¬ 
mobile  agents  are  my  friends.  1  often 
wonder  how’  the  manufacturers  manage 
to  lind  sueli  a  friendly  lot  of  men  for 
agents.  All  (be  automobile  agents  for 
miles  around  kiio\,’  me  and  there  isn’t 
one  of  them  from  whom  I  should  'hesi¬ 
tate  to  borrow  ten  dollars  at  an.v  time. 
Kut  agents  confuse  oii(‘,  after  all.  The.v 
arim’t  saying  anything  to  knock  another 
man's  car,  of  course.  'J'hey  wouldn’t  do 
that,  but  they  saw  somidhiug  in  a  re¬ 
pair  slioj)  tlie  other  day  that — well,  if 
you  liad  seen  it,  you  would  have  changed 
your  mind  about  that  ear. 

Automobile  agents  are  persi.stent,  but 
you  (lou’t  mind  persistency  in  an  agent 
who  is  ahvays  willing  to  demonstrate 
his  car  for_  you  and,  he.sides,  you  can 
rid  yourself  of  any  one  of  them  jier- 


origin).  Ihuieath  your  air  shod  wheels 
(almost  original)  the  miles  melt  away 
as  mists  break  before  the  morning  sun. 
Some  w'ho  have  motored  a  good  deal  tell 
me  that  thei-e  is  more  to  it  than  this, 
hut  there  are  just  such  kill-joys  every¬ 
where. 

From  what  I  have  told  you,  you  will 
realize  that  I  made  no  mistake  when  I 
selected  my  ear.  Seientitif!  selection 
heats  the  old  Darwinian  method  all  hol¬ 
low.  When  my  ear  is  paid  for — what's 
that — it’ll  be  worn  out’/ — that’s  just  all 
you  know’  about  it.  I  am  going  to  take 
good  care  of  that  car,  1  am.  It  ain’t 
going  to  be  driven  over  all  kinds  of 
roads  and  througli  mud,  and  everything. 
A  good  car,  properly  cared  for,  will  last 
indefinitely.  The  trouble  with  most  peo¬ 
ple  is  that  they  never  try  to  find  out 
how  long  a  car  will  last;  thej’’d  rather 
l(‘t  the  other  fellow’.  Some  do  find  out, 
accidentally  of  course,  and  I  gue.ss  it 
serves  ’em  right;  there’s  too  much  joy 
riding  going  on. 

.  No,  I  am  not  going  to  tidl  you  the 
name  of  my  ear.  I  don’t  ^mind  giving 
other  people  the  benefit  of  my  expert 
advice,  but  I  am  not  going  to  insert  free 
advertising  here  for  people  w'ho  have 
already  got_  about  all  the  money  that 
there  w’as  in  circulation.  They’ve  got 
mine,  and,  if  they  haven’t  yours,  they 
.soon  w’ill  have.  I  will  .say,  how’ever, 
that  if  you  hapjien  to  be  looking  out  of 
the  w’iiidow’  some  da.v  and  see  a  gray 
ear,  with  red  wheels,  going  by,  that’s 
lii’obahly  n.s.  That’s  the  color  of  our 

M.  15.  I). 


Pillsbury^s  Best  is  always  the 
same — always  Pillsbury’s  Best — 

everywhere  — 

all  the  time — 

at  the  grandest  grocery — 

or  at  the  crossroads  store. 

More  people,  every  day,  are 
finding  this  to  be  true. 

The  Flour  Question  Settled 

‘‘Because 
Pillsbury’s  Best” 


The  Selfish  Car  Driver 

The  article  by  W.  E.  Duckwall,  page 
l.SS,  i.s  the  most  selfish  and  unrea.sonable 
I  ever  read.  If  stopping  and  starting 
the  car  is  so  expensive,  so  hard  on  bi'akes, 
tires,  gears  and  tlie  whole  car,  then  sad¬ 
ly  have  our  mechanics  and  inventor.s 
failed  on  this,  the  most  imjiortant 
of  machines,  and  you  will  not  find  many 
maniifaeturers  who  will  agree  with  Mr. 
Duckwall.  “Peojile,”  thousands  of  peo- 
Jile,  drivers  themselves,  do  stop  and  ex- 
jieet  others  to  stop.  No,  I  for  one  eaii- 
not  agree  that  just  because  the  driver 
must  finish  the  hill  on  low  speed,  he 
sliould  not  [lick  up  a  pedestrian,  and  as 
to  passing  the  disabled  car,  that  reminds 
me  of  an  incident  that  happened  a  few 
w’ceks  ago.  I  was  with  a  neiglihor,  and 
w'e  had  a  blow'-out.  His  wrench  was 
niissing  and  we  w’ei’o  in  bad  shaiie.  A 
big  ear  came  uji  and  increased  speed 
when  they  ,saw’  us  in  trouble;  we  lyb- 
t allied  a  wreiieh  from  a  hou.se  not  far 
ofl,  and  got  home  to  find  the  very  ear 
th,it  had  passed  u.s,  stalled  be.side  my 
house.  I  could  not  resist  telling  those 
people,  after  1  liad  helped  them  out  of 
trouble,  that  I  hojied  next  time  they  .saw 
others  in  troulile  they  would  he  a'  little 
more  considerate.  I  think  thi-y  will, 
a s.sai.’h u set t .s.  i’au.so.vs 


Send  10c  for  a  copy  of  the  famous  Pillsbury  Cook  Book.  Address  Dept.  F2B 
Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


At  Th^Gi^andest  Grocery 


It  'I 
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Things  to  Eat 


The  Muskrat  as  a  Source  of  Food 

On  pufre  202,  there  is  a  sneering  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  muskrat  as  an  article  of  food, 
and  the  remark  that  it  is  considered  a 
great  delicacy  in  certain  parts  of  the 
South.  We  are  supposed  to  possess  cer¬ 
tain  organs,  located  along  the  line  be¬ 
tween  the  lips  and  the  stomach  which  are 
believed  to  guide  las  in  the  selection  of 
our  foods.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  ha\e 
formed  the  habit  of  placing  fully  as  much 
dependenc(!  upon  our  eyes  and  the  heredi¬ 
tary  traditions  taught  us  in  childhood, 
and.  in  consequence,  we  often  miss  many 
delicious  morsels. 

A  good  many  years  ago,  while  living 
in  Minnesota,  I  became  quite  intimately 
associated,  for  a  few  weeks,  with  a  small 


would  he  glad  to  buy  a  dainty  farm 
product  first  hand. 

Could  a  large  signal  be  hung  over  the 
road  5(X)  yards  each  side  of  such  a 
booth,  and  only  homemade  things  of¬ 
fered  for  sale,  the  question  of  how  many 
a  farm  woman  can  earn  some  money  to 
call  her  own,  would  be  solved.  Perha{)s 
ice  cream,  iced  milk  and  buttermilk,  home¬ 
made  candies  with  nuts.  Many  tourists 
lunch  beside  the  road ;  advertise  a  rest 
spot  beneath  a  nearby  tree  and  make  It 
attractive.  Eggs,  butter,  cottage  cheese 
balks,  each  with  a  walnut  meat  on  top, 
or  many  a  dainty  that  only  a  farmer’s 
home  revels  in  would  quickly  loosen  the 
strings  of  the  tourist's  money  pouch, 
and  in  passing  that  w.ay  again  he  would 


Old  Print  of  a  Southetn  Barbecue 


baud  of  Indians  who  were  camping  and 
trapping  on  the  Rock  River,  and  some  of 
its  tributaries.  Muskrats  were  plentiful, 
fat,  easily  caught,  and  they  formed  with 
us,  a  staple  article  of  food.  I  am  not 
going  into  ecstasies  over  their  flavor,  for 
it  was  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary.  But 
when  killed,  and  bled,  and  immediately 
dressed,  muskrat  meat  makes  a  very  good 
food,  and  compares  very  favorably  with 
rabbit  meat  or  the  meat  of  other  animals 
of  a  similar  size.  If  caught  in  traps  and 
allowed  to  drown,  and  remain  for  several 
hoiu’s  or  days,  without  the  blood  or  intes¬ 
tines  being  removed,  it  is  quite  likely  that 
the  results  might  have  been  different.  We 
killed  an  antelope,  which,  unfortunately, 
was  old,  and  the  meat  was  lean  and 
tough,  and  we  found  the  muskrat  meat 
preferable.  We  also  ate  a  badger,  a 
couple  of  prairie  wmlves,  which  closely 
resemble  the  I'ed  fox  of  the  East,  made 
one  meal  of  the  common  house  rat,  and 
ate  several  skunks.  When  a  sufficient 
amount  of  the  oil  had  been  removed,  the 
skunks  were  very  fine.  The  badger  meat 
had  a  strong,  though  not  particularly  dis¬ 
agreeable  flavor;  the  wolves  were  lean 
and  there  was  but  little  meat  on  their 
bones,  and  extra  fat  was  necessary  in 
cooking.  As  for  the  house  rats,  I  will 
defy  any  person  to  detect  the  difference, 
when  cooked,  between  their  flesh  and  the 
gray  squirrel,  which  is  esteemed  as  a 
great  luxury.  *C.  o.  o. 


plan  to  stop  at  the  shady  tea  room,  at 
least  he  wouldn’t  be  a  very  dolicho¬ 
cephalic  (long-headed)  tourist  if  he 
didn’t. 

If  Dr.  Kellogg  of  Battle  Creek  farm 
can  buy  balsam  boughs  for  wholesale 
pillow  making,  to  be  shipped  from 
Northern  New  York,  why  not  tempt  the 
tourist  with  some  neat  balsam  .sofiu  pil¬ 
lows  at  from  50c  to  .$1.50  each’?  While 
stopping,  tell  them  your  neighbors  knit 
hundreds  of  pairs  of  homespun  mittens 
and  stockings  each  Winter;  then  solicit 
their  order,  having  sam])les  on  hand.  A 
lucrative  commission  can  be  charged  by 


Reproduced  From  the  New  York  Evening  Telegram 


The  Farm  Woman  and  the  Sale  Booth 

When  one  drives  the  highways  and 
State  roads  10,(X)0  or  12.000  miles  a 
yeai'.  especiall.v  in  the  mountain  Sum¬ 
mer  resort  sections,  the  wonder  is  that 
farm  women  living  near  our  State-  roads 
do  not  take  advantage  of  the  markets 
for  home  products  at  their  very  doors. 
The  writer  has  stopped  at  several 
houses  in  a  dairy  section,  without  being 
able  to  buy  two  quarts  of  milk,  or  get 
buttermilk  for  love  or  money.  On  a 
hot  day  ‘in  a  car  many  a  tourist  would 
gladly  pay  in  cash  for  cold  buttermilk  50 
times  what  the  hog  returned.  To  get  it 
he  must  go  to  a  high-class  soda  fountain 
in  a  city  where  “Fresh  Buttermilk  from 
Tuberculin  Tested  Cows’’  is  served,  or 
to  some  country  club  to  dinner  where 
$1.50  a  plate  will  put  buttermilk  on 
the  bill  of  fare.  A  tourist  will  look 
over  the  store  counters  for  a  souvenir 
to  take  home  from  a  certain  place,  and 
then  put  up  with  a  pennant,  when  he 


the  farm  woman,  and  by  thus  playing 
the  middleman,  she  may  be  able  to  keep 
her  daughter  on  the  farm  instead  of  her 
seeking  a  city  job,  perhaps  shut  up  In 
some  commission  man’s  office. 

Buckskin  gloves,  where  the  genuine 
hide  is  tanned,  cut  and  made  up.  is  a 
home  product  in  this  section.  Snow 
shoes  are  also  completely  fashioned  iind 
finished  in '  some  homes.  Quilts  might 
be  pieced  or  ajjrons  made  in  Winter  for 
the  Summer  trade.  Every  section  has 
its  products.  Homemade  jams  and 
jellies;  are  there  not  opportunities 
along  this  line?  Think  on  the.se  things 
these  Winter  and  Siu-ing  evenings,  and 
if  you  are  located  on  an  auto  route,  be¬ 
lieve  in  yourself  and  begin. 

BERT  .S.  VAX  VI.EET. 


Boston  Baked  Beans 

Will  you  give  the  real  way  of  making 
Boston  baked  beans?  k.  a.  ktss. 

New  .Jersey. 

We  have  a  domestic  science  library  in 


the  house,  but  I  am  .sending  the  recipe 
we  have  used  since  childhood.  The  two 
most  important  points  are  not  to  boil  the 
beans  too  long,  only  until  the  skins  crack 
easily,  and  the  long  baking.  As  a  student 
in  Boston,  we  liked  the  flavor  be.st  when 
the  beans  were  baked  over  night  in  the 
.Maddin  oven.  The  professional  bakers 
told  me  they  baked  them  from  14  to  l-S 
houns  many  times.  Our  old  recipe  gives 
more  than  twice  as  much  pork  as  any 
new  one  I  can  find,  but  I  like  a  lot  of 
pork,  though  it  makes  the  beaus  much 
harder  to  digest.  Our  recipe  gives  one 
pound  of  salt  pork  to  one  quart  of  dry 
beans ;  the  new  recipes  suggest  half  or 
even  (piarter  of  a  pound.  Local  stores 
sell  a  special  “bean  pork,”  which  is  prac¬ 
tically  all  fat. 

Examine  arid  wash  one  quart  of  dry 
beans,  the  pea  bean  is  the  best,  and  put 
them  in  a  pan  with  six  quarts  of  cold 
water;  let  them  soak  in  this  over  night. 
In  the  morning  wash  them  in'  another 
water,  and  place  them  on  the  fire  with 
six  quarts  of  cold  water  and  a  pound  of 
.salt  pork.  If  they  are  the  present  year’s 
beans,  they  will  cook  enough  in  half  an 
hour;  if  older,  they  will  require  one  hour. 
If  your  water  is  hard,  be  sure  to  put  a 
teaspoon  of  baking  soda  into  the  water, 
both  when  boiling  and  soaking,  because 
the  lime  of  the  water  unites  with  some 
mineral  in  the  coating  of  the'  bean,  and 
forms  an  insoluble  compound,  so  that  the 
beans  cannot  absorl)  the  water  and  cook 
soft.  Score  the  pork  and  put  one  slice  in 
the  bottom  of  the  bean-pot,  drain  the 
beans  and  put  half  in  the  pot,  put  in  the 
I’est  of  the  pork,  add  the  remainder  of 
the  beans,  one  tablespoonful  of  molasses, 
one  of  salt  and  cover  with  boiling  water. 
Bake  from  10  to  12  hours,  you  must  watch 
them  carefully  and  do  not  let  them  cook 
dry.  The  pork  should  have  just  a  bit  of 
the  rind  exposed.  For  the  last  hour,  bake 
uncovered  to  let  both  the  beans  and  pork 
brown.  edna  s.  k.xapi’. 


A  Florida  Barbecue 

A  Southern  re.ader  sends  us  the  pic¬ 
ture  reproduced  abo\e.  It  is  said 
that  this  picture  was  dr.awn  from  life 
by  Jacob  Le  Moyne  in  loGo,  and  shows 
an  Indian  barbecue  in  Florida.  The  In¬ 
dians  cooked  meats  and  fish  over  a  fire 
in  this  manner  and  the  white  settlers  im¬ 
proved  the  process.  There  is  little  of 
art  in  the  picture,  -but  perhaps  it  illus¬ 
trates  a  trait  of  human  nature  as  old 
as  the  human  race — that  is.  the  inclin¬ 
ation  of  the  wife  to  boss  her  husband 
whenever  he  undertakes  to  help  at  a 
church  social  or  a  picnic.  More  than  350 
years  have  passed  since  this  picnic  “hap¬ 
pened,”  yet  do  we  not  know  that  about 
this  conversation  is  going  on  : 

“Get  'down  closer  and  stir  up  that 
fire !” 

“My  eyes  are  full  of  smoke.” 

“Why  don’t  you  do  it  right?” 

“Who’s  doing  this  anyway?” 

“Nobody,  as  near  as  I  can  make  put.” 

“You  can  do  it  yourself  then.” 

“John  Henry,  you  just  get  in  and 
make  that  fire  hum.  Not  another  word 
from  you,  sir !” 

And  .Tohu  Henry  will  do  it! 


SEVEN  A.  M— BIG 
BEN  at  his  best  — 
opening  little  folks’ 
eyes — there’s  a  race  to 
hush  him— a  pillow  bat¬ 
tle  —  merry  laughter  — 
and  mother  to  tidy  the 
kiddies  for  school. 

For  the  rising  generatioa 
there’s  no  better  get-up.  Big 
Ben’s  little  men  bubble  health 
and  cheer,  and  they  feel  as  big 
as  Daddy  with  a  clock  all 
their  own. 

He  gets  ’em  to  school  long 
before  the  last  gong  and  this 
habit  lingers  when  the  chil¬ 
dren  grow  up. 

You’ll  like  Big  Ben  face  to 
face.  He’s  seven  inches  tall, 
spunky,  neighborly  —  down¬ 
right  good. 

At  your  jeweler’s,  $2.50  in 
the  United  States,  $3,50  in 
Canada.  Sent  prepaid  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  if  your  jeweler 
doesn’t  stock  him. 

Western  Clock  Co. 

La  Salle,  Ill.,  U.  S.  A.  Makers  of  W^tckw 


Other  Westclox:  Baby  Ben.  Pocket  Ben,  Bingo, 
America,  Sleep-Meter,  Lookout  and  Ironclad 


Give  Your  Wife  a  Square  Deal! 


LLJl 


Provide  Running  Water  in  Your  Home 

You  demand  the  best  equipment  for  field  and  barn.  Give 
your  wife  a  square  deal.  See  that  her  workshop  Cthe  home)  is 
equipped  with  running  water.  You  can  easily  have  plenty 
for  kitchen,  laundry  bath,  garden  and  lawn.  The  whole 
family  will  enjoy  city  conveniences  in  the  country  home. 

fi PULPS  PUMP5* 

V/  t='OR  EVE  R'V  SERVICE 

is  the  title  of  our  new  book  which  fully 
exolains  how  you  can  install  a  com¬ 
plete  water  system  in  house  and 
barns.  Our  Service  Department 
will  help  you  select  the  right 
equipment.  Send  today  for  this 
instructive  book,  free.  Ad¬ 
dress  Dept.  11. 

The  Goulds  Mfg.  Co. 

Main  Office  and  Works: 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BRANCHES: 

Philadelphia  Chicasro 

)IU1 1  Boston  New  York 
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The  Coming  of  Spring. — With  the 
shops  full  of  voiles  and  other  cottons 
that  are  within  reach  of  a  modest  purse, 
it  is  well  to  study  some  of  the  attractive 
models  in  more  expensive  materials  that 
are  displayed  at  this  season.  In  the  first 
illustration  the  charming  little  gown 
shown  at  the  left  was  of  French  gray 
crepe  de  chine,  trimmed  with  black  satin 
with  rose-colored  lining,  but  it  is  just  the 
thing  to  make  up  cotton  voile  of  solid 
color,  gray  or  taupe,  and  it  would  be  very 
desirable  for  a  slim  girl  or  small  woman. 


sash  ends  to  show  the  rose-colored  lining. 
At  each  side  of  the  skirt  was  an  applied 
trimming  like  a  simulated  pocket,  which 
carries  out  the  new  skirt  outline,  flat  in 
back  and  front,  and  fuller  over  the  hips. 
This  trimming  was  simply  a  piece  of 
black  satin,  wider  at  the  center  than  the 
ends,  lined  with  rose-colored  satin,  and 
then  folded  into  a  boxed  corner  at  the 
center,  so  that  the  line  up  the  middle, 
where  it  was  attached  to  the  skirt,  looked 
like  an  inverted  pleat.  The  outer  edges 
were  not  stitched  down,  so  that  the  rose- 


Spring  Models  in  Crepe  de  Chine  and  Voile 


Another  color  combination  that  would  be 
attractive  is  sand  or  mode,  trimmed  with 
African  bx’own  satin,  lined  with  citron, 
.Shadow  Lawn  green,  or  vivid  blue.  The 
plain  gathered  skirt  is  very  straight  in 
outline,  with  a  two-inch  tuck  around  the 
hips  which  gives  the  appearance  of  a 
tunic.  The  plain  waist  opens  over  a  vest, 
and  this  opening  is  continued  in  a  nar¬ 
row  oval  below  the  girdle,  which  shows 
the  white  Georgette  crepe  that  formed 
the  vest  and  collar.  The  waist  was  quite 
plain,  edged  along  the  vest,  and  also  the 
opening  in  the  tunic,  with  simple  em¬ 
broidery  in  black.  The  sleeves  were 
plain,  but  were  given  a  bell  .shape  by  hav- 


colored  lining  showed ;  there  were  eight 
small  rcse-colored  buttons  put  in  two 
rows  at  the  bottom.  The  hat  was  a  wide 
shape  of  smooth  rose-colored  straw 
trimmed  with  black  velvet  and  satin 
flowers. 

A  Combination  op  Voile. — The  dress 
shown  at  the  right  in  this  picture  was 
white  voile  trimmed  with  figured  voile, 
Copenhagen  blue  with  a  design  of  black 
and  rose  blocks.  Any  solid  color  could  be 
used  with  a  figured  material  that  har¬ 
monized.  The  same  idea  might  also  be 
used  in  making  over  an  old  dress  of  white 
linen,  combining  it  with  French  percale 
or  other  good  figured  wash  goods,  for  a 


A  Slip-on  Dress,  and  Two  Juvenile  Models 


iug  narrow,  sloping  gores  of  black  satin 
extending  from  wrist  to  elbow.  These 
gores  were  lined  with  rose-colored  silk, 
and  the  rose-colored  lining  was  continued 
around  the  edge  of  the  sleeve  as  a  facing 
about  one  inch  broad,  which  showed 
through  the  gray  material.  There  was 
also  a  row  of  black  embroidery  around 
the  edge  of  the  sleeve  and  four  small 
rose-colored  buttons  on  the  e<lge  of  the 
black  satin  gore.  A  girdle  of  black  satin 
lined  with  rose  color  crossed  the  vest  in 
front,  being  sloped  up  to  look  like  a 
waistcoat;  it  had  four  rose-colored  but¬ 
tons  across  the  waist  line  in  front,  and 
the  ends,  which  were  narrower,  were  tied 
in  a  knot  at  the  back,  leaving  the  loose 


nice  white  linen  wears  so  well  that  it  is 
worth  making  over  when  it  looks  old- 
fashioned.  The  plain  gathered  skirt  had 
two  deep  bands  of  the  figured  voile.  The 
plain  waist  had  a  plastron  in  back  and 
front  of  the  figured  goods ;  it  was  fast¬ 
ened  on  the  left  shoulder  and  down  the 
left  side  of  the  plastron,  the  white  collar 
being  of  the  circular  shape  that  stands 
up  all  around.  The  white  sleeves  had 
flare  cuffs  of  the  figured  material,  and 
the  only  other  trimming  was  a  flap  like  a 
cavalier  pocket  coming  down  from  the 
waist  line  on  each  side,  over  the  hips. 
There  were  pearl  buttons  on  cuffs  and 
pocket  flaps. 

A  Slip-on  Dress. — The  dress  at  left. 


in  the  second  illustration,  has  one  pecu¬ 
liarity  ;  there  is,  apparently,  no  way  for 
the  wearer  to  get  into  it,  for  it  has_  no 
closing  or  fastening  of  any  kind.  It  is  a 
.slip-on  dress,  all  in  one  piece,  put  on  over 
the  head,  but  the  open  collar  gives  room 
enough  to  get  into  it,  and  it  is  loose  and 
flaring,  like  a  coat,  being  held  in  place 
by  the  broad  separate  belt.  This  dress, 
seen  in  a  high-class  New  York  shop,  was 
made  of  taupe  jersey  cloth.  It  was 
trimmed  on  collar  and  cuffs,  belt  and 
skirt,  with  rows  of  black  machine  stitch¬ 
ing,  close  together.  The  broad  band  of 
stitching  on  the  skirt,  also  collar  and 
cuffs,  are  edged  with  black  picot  braid. 
The  belt  had  a  long  rectangular  buckle 
of  gun  metal.  This  is  a  vei*y  smart 
gown  of  the  newest  mode,  but  extremely 
simple  and  practical.  The  idea  could  be 
used  for  any  soft  lightweight  woolen, 
such  as  challie  or  wool  taffeta,  but  is  not 
advised  for  linen  or  any  fabric  that  will 
wrinkle,  as  it  is  sure*  to  show  creases 
after  slipping  on.  The  slip-on  idea  is 
very  fashionable  both  for  dresses  and 
blouses.  The  small  hat  is  of  citron  cater¬ 
pillar  straw,  with  a  facing  of  citron  silk 
and  ribbon  band  of  the  same  color ;  in 
the  front  is  a  fancy  bead  ornament  in 
shades  of  blue  and  green. 

For  the  Littlest  Girl. — The  little 
girl  in  the  center  is  wearing  a  frock  of 
fine  blue  linen  with  sash,  collar  and  cuffs 
of  white  dotted  swiss,  the  dotted  Swiss 
sa.sh  being  a  decidedly  novel  idea.  The 
skirt  is  gathered  on  to  a  yoke  coming 
down  to  form  a  tab  in  front;  the  sash  is 
fastened  under  this  tab,  and  looped  lower 
at  the  back.  A  short  placket  in  the  front 
of  the  yoke,  extending  part  way  down,  is 
the  only  closing,  this  being  a  slip-on  style 
also.  The  round  turn-down  collar  and 
turn-back  cuffs  are  of  the  swiss. 

White  Voile. — The  girl’s  dress  at  the 
right  was  made  of  fine  white  voile,  the 
short-waisted  little  bodice,  rather  like  a 
deep  yoke,  being  tucked.  The  closing  ex¬ 
tended  the  depth  of  this  short  waist,  but 
had  no  placket  below,  as  the  high  belt 
was  large  enough  for  the  dress  to  be 
slipped  over  the  head  without  trouble. 
The  trimming  on  collar,  cuffs,  belt  and 
skirt  was  Irish  crochet  insertion,  edged 
on  each  side  with  a  narrow  frill  of  the 
voile.  This  makes  an  extremely  pretty 
trimming,  but  we  hesitate  to  recommend 
it  for  a  washing  dress,  because  that  nar¬ 
row  frill  must  be  done  up  with  a  crirhp- 
ing  iron,  and  it  takes  entirely  too  much 
time.  The  idea,  however,  is  a  good  one 
for  a  girl’s  challie  dress  of  solid  color. 
It  could  be  made  just  like  the  dress  fig¬ 
ured,  with  bands  of  braid,  gimp  or  fig¬ 
ured  material,  edged  on  each  side  with  a 
narrow  black  silk  pleating.  Such  pleat- 
ings  come  readymade,  and  there  are 
stores  in  most  towns,  where  the  work  is 
done  to  order ;  in  New  York  one  may 
have  narrow  knife  pleating  done  beauti¬ 
fully  for  two  cents  a  yard  of  the  plain 
material,  hemmed  by  the  customer. 

Dress  Accessories. — All  sorts  of 
Chinese  and  Hawaiian  jewelr,  trimmings 
and  dress  ornaments  are  in  fashion,  and 
one  sees  wonderful  designs  and  colors 
among  them.  There  are  patent  leather 
belts  decorated  with  Chinese  beads ;  metal 
girdles,  gilt  or  silver  with  antique  finish, 
decorated  with  flat,  richly  colored  Chinese 
ornaments ;  patent  leather  belts  trimmed 
with  crochet  work  and  embroidered  rings, 
and  beaded  girdles  made  abroad.  Deads 
are  used  to  an  extravagant  degree,  a 
great  many  beaded  ornaments  being  used 
in  hat  trimming.  In  neckwear,  we  see 
many  trimmings  of  the  new  “Shadow 
Lawn”  green,  chiffon  being  the  usual  ma¬ 
terial.  Sailor  collars  of  white  washing 
satin  or  chiffon  are  seen  edged  with  an 
inch  hem,  hemstitched  on,  of  green  chif¬ 
fon,  or  a  collar  of  the  green  chiffon  is 
edged  with  white,  sometimes  Venise  or 
filet  lace,  sometimes  a  hemstitched  hem. 
In  buying  the  less  expensive  neckwear, 
however,  it  is  always  wise  to  avoid  lace, 
because  any  machine-made  imitation  lace 
at  once  betrays  its  cheapness,  whereas 
plain  hemstitching  does  not.  A  pretty 
vestee  seen  was  of  white  wash  satin  with 
plain  sailor  collar  of  the  satin,  ovei'laid 
with  another  collar  of  green  chiffon.  The 
vestee  was  fastened  with  flat  buttons, 
about  the  size  of  a  quarter,  of  white  satin 
covered  with  green  chiffon.  The  chiffon 
collars  are  seen  in  a  variety  of  colors,  as 
well  as  green,  and  a  last  year’s  dress  of 
plain  dark  silk  might  be  rejuvenated  by. 
using  a  white  satin  collar  overlaid  w’th  a 
collar  of  colored  chiffon,  and  then  alter¬ 
ing  the  girdle  so  as  to  include  some  bead 
ornament  that  would  repeat  the  color  of 
the  chiffon. 

Young  Girls’  Blouses. — Girls’ blouses 
are  made  in  sizes  32  to  36,  and  a  small 
slim  w'oman  often  finds  herself  better 
fitted  with  these  than,  with  regular 
women’s  models.  In  suits  and  coats, 
too,  a  small  woman  can  often  find  herself 
fitted  without  alterations  in  the  misses’ 
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department.  There  arc  simple  styles  in 
lingerie  and  net  blouses  that  arc  very  at¬ 
tractive  for  girls ;  voile  hand-embroid¬ 
ered  with  scallops  and  eyelets,  and  thread 
tucks,  or  net  with.- deep  frilled  collars. 
Those  cost  from  $3.75  to  $5.50.  Another 
girli.sh  style  of  blouse  that  can  be  made 
very  inexpensively  is  awning  striped  dim¬ 
ity  in  a  variety  of  colors.  These  are 
plain,  tailor-made,  and  arc  just  the  thing 
to  wear  with  a  plain  serge  skirt.  These 
Stripes  include  such  combinations  as 
brown,  blue  and  fawn,  fawn,  green  and 
rose,  blue  and  white,  rose  and  white,  rose 
and  gray,  etc.,  all  in  combinations  of  one- 
inch  and  two-inch  awning  stripes.  There 
are  attractive  striped  voiles  that  may  be 
made  into  such  blouses.  Slip-on  middies, 
both  with  and  without  sashes,  arc  very 
popular.  We  see  some  copies  of  imported 
models  in  dark  blue  .serge,  with  pipings  of 
French  blue  or  tan,  and  sash  to  match. 
These  come  in  sizes  10  to  20  years  for 
$0.75.  A  blue  serge  middy  is  an  extreme¬ 
ly  useful  garment  for  a  young  girh  to 
wear  over  dark  or  white  skii'ts.  White 
middies,  also  of  the  .slip-on  style,  are  seen 
in  great  variety  from  $1  up. 

Dkkss  Note.s. — The  new  corsets  are 
straighter  than  last  year’.s  models,  with¬ 
out  any  nipped-in  waist  line,  and  the 
saleswomen  tell  customers  to  buy  a  size 
larger  than  their  older  models.  With  this 
straight,  natural  waist  line  so  small  a 
corset  cannot  bo  worn  as  when  there  is 
more  curve.  Whatever  may  be  said  of 
the  absurdity  of  some  modern  styles,  they 
do  not  include  the  unnatural  hour-glass 
figure  of  former  times.  The  corsets  are 
all  very  low,  and  a  plump  person  must 
wear  a  brassiere,  both  for  comfort  and 
appearance.  Nearly  all  styles  of  corsets, 
even  as  low  as  one  dollar,  are  made  in 
fle.sh  color  as  well  as  white.  Models  for 
slim  figures  arc  made  without  bones  over 
the  hips,  which  adds  much  to  their  com¬ 
fort. 

Filet  lace  is  much  used  in  trimming 
blouses.  The  lace  is  inset  in  bands  and 
used  to  trim  collars  and  cuffs.  Filet  is 
also  much  favored  for  trimming  .separate 
collars  and  other  neckwear. 

Heads  are  highly  favored  in  trimming ; 
many  dresses  are  beaded  in  self  or  two- 
tone  colors,  and  we  even  see  beading  on 
some  suits.  _  ' 

When  a  dark  suit  is  worn,  if  the  waist 
worn  with  it  shows  a  distinct  color  in 
trimming,  be  sure  that  the  hat  goes  with 
it.  Some  wearers  seem  to  think  that  as 
the  blouse  is  covered  by  the  coat,  this  is 
not  worth  consideidng,  whereas  it  always 
shows  when  the  coat  is  loosened,  and  the 
same  brighter  color,  in  both  hat  and 
blouse  brings  the  whole  costume  into 
harmony. 

Spring  J^lAXERiAns. — Linen  is  to  be 
very  fashionable  this  season,  ijerhaps  be¬ 
cause  it  is  so  high  priced.  Medium  weight' 
French  linen.  4(>  inches  w’ide.  is  05  cents 
a  yard  in  white  and  colors ;  Cossack  linen 
45  inches  wide  is  a  semi-rough  fabric 
like  Russian  crash,  $1  a  yard.  Crepe  or 
momie  linen,  in  white  or  colors.  40  inches 
wide,  is  '85  esmts  a  yard ;  linen  eponge, 
soft  and  semi-rough,  30.  45  and  54  inches 
wide,  is  $1,  $1.25  and  $1.50  a  yard. 
Handkerchief  linens  are  85  cents  a  yard 
up;  they  include  plain  colors  and  also 
printed  designs.  stri,)es,  dots,  checks,  etc. 
In  warm  weath.-r  silks  there  are  many 
handsome-  printed  foulards  and  tussahs, 
which  will  make  up  beautifully,  but  good, 
silks,  as  a  rule,  are  very  expensive.  The 
sports  silks,  in  all  sorts  of  brightly  col¬ 
ored  printings,  are  largely  fibre  silk. 
There  is  a  great  revival  of  the  strong  and 
useful  Shantung  pongee,  and  the  .Tapan- 
ese  are  now  making  it  in  imitation  of  the 
genuine  Chinese  fabric.  Japanese  “Shan¬ 
tung”  being  offered  at  slightly  lower 
I)rice.  The  heavy  cotton  materials  called 
sports  suiting,  but  giveif  a  variety  of 
names,  are  extremely  attractive  in  their 
bright-colored  patterns  on  white,  cream 
or  sand  colored  ground,  and  will  be  use¬ 
ful  in  separate  skirts,  or  as  trimming  for 
solid-colored  or  white  materials. 

Coats  and  Stitts. — New  Spring  suits 
show  a  straight  line  or  ideated  skirt, 
often  with  coat  iileated  to  match.  i\Iany 
of  the  skirts  have  a  regular  pegtop  out¬ 
line;  others  are  barrel  shape,  the  outline 
being  (piite  distinct  from  the  short  flaring 
skirt  of  last  year.  The  one-i)iece  dress(‘s 
show  a  slender  outline  with  lengthened 
waist  line,  and  either  straight  or  draped 
skirts.  Spring  coats  for  daytime  wear 
show  much  brighter  colors  ;  among  them 
are  periwinkle,  turf  brown,  jade.  g(df 
green,  citron,  platinum  and  tapestry  blue. 

Lingertk  Sans  Oarnituue.— Hand¬ 
made  uiuh'rwear  and  blous<'s  from  Paris 
were  noted  that  were  plainly  made,  .and 
without  trimming.  These  were  beautiful 
garments  of  refinement,  and  much  more 
expensive  than  more  elaborate  machine- 
made*  articles.  Some  have  hand  hejn- 
stitching,  some  marrow  bandings  or  in¬ 
sertions  of  cedored  linen_  or  batiste,  some 
nari'ow  quillings  or  frillings.  All  are  en- 
tirelv  free  from  the  usual  lace  or  em¬ 
broidery,  and  are  thus  easy  to  launder. 
.Vmong'  blouses  of  this  class  are  models 
of  French  voile,  hemstitched  by  Imud. 
rose,  blue,  flesh  or  wdiite  ;  they  were  nricod 
at  $5.75.  A  frilled  voile  blou.se.  the  frills 
edged  with  contrasting  color,  wi.'-  $8..50. 
There  were  also  slip-on  blouses  of  voile, 
having  a  pcplum  edged  with  contrasting 
color,  and  belted  with  i)atent  leather. 
l)rice  $7.50.  Ratistc  or  washing  organ¬ 
die  are  attractive  In  hand-made  blouses, 
and  this  fine  hand  work  takes  the  place 
of  'fancy  work  for  those  who  like  hand 
sewing.'  'Vi''hen  we  price  such  garments 
in  the  city  shops  we  realize  that  hand 
sewing  is  an  art. 
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“Balked” 


(Continued  from  page  422) 

go  in  there  with  a  hand-scythe.” 

I  never  lost  but  one  bloated  cow.  but  I 
did  have  my  doubts  about  that  critter  o’ 
Jim’s.  Her  head  and  legs  was  all  that 
kep’  her  f’um  floatin’  off  to  the  next 
county.  ■  But  by  hard  work,  we  had  her 
on  her  feet  before  mornin’.  .Tim  was  the 
tickledest  man  I  ever  see.  Said  he 
wouldn’t  ’a  took  a  hundred  for  her — she 
was  the  best  cow  in  his  dairy.  They 
wa’n’t  no  mse  goin’  to  bed  at  that  time  o’ 
night ;  so,  it  bein’  warm,  me  and  him  set 
on  his  wagon  and  swapped  conversation 
whilst  he  smoked. 

I  dunno  why  I  hadn’t  rec’lected  the 
warnin’  he  give  me  at  the  picnic.  Mebbe 
’twas  because  I  was  most  drove  to  death 
in  hayin’,  and  too  tired  to  think  much 
about  anything.  Henry’s  better’n  any 
hired  man  I  ever  see,  and  wuth  any  two 
sich  as -you  can  git  nowadays.  But  with 
all  the  improved  tools  we’ve  got — hay- 
loadei's  and  sich,  lessen  we  have  a  very 
fav’rable  season  they  ought  to  be  at  least 
three  good  men  on  our  place  in  hayin’. 
But  hired  men  of  any  kind  is  as  skurse 
as  hen’s  teeth,  these  times.  So,  ’twa’n’t 
till  I  was  in  the  midst  o’  tellin’  him 
what  a  good  investment  I  was  makin’  it 
come  to  me.  ’Twas  too  late  to  draw  in 
my  horns  then ;  so  I  told  him  the  hull 
thing. 

He’d  bin  quite  conversational  up  to 
■then.  I  allow  that  the  Lord  knows  more 
about  regulatin’  the  weather’n  us  poor 
mortals;  but  .Jim’s  got  the  idee  that  it 
ain’t  got  no  bizness  to  rain  in  hayin’  and 
harvest  time.  Bt  now  he  set's  there 
puffin’  his  pipe  and*  sayin’  nothin’  quite 
elokent.  I  know  .Tim  ;  and  that  told  me 
what  I  didn’t  want  to  hear.  He  finished 
that  pii)oful  and  got  half-way  through 
another  before  he  .spoke. 

“JOzry,”  he  sez,  “if  you  was  diff’rent  I 
wouldn’t  think  ha’f  as  much  of  you  as  I 
do,  but  I’d  have  more  respeck  for  your 
bizness  ability.  You  think  ev’ry  other 
man’s  as  honest  as  you  are.  Tint'  the  old 
Nick  his.self  ain’t  the  on’y  devil  walkin’ 
about,  seekin’  whom  he  mav  devour.  The 
diffrence  is,  the  others  don’t  roar — they 
purr,  and  lay  on  the  soft-soap. 

“You  say  you  ain’t  give  him  vour 
check  yit— well,  don’t,  till  after  you’ve 
called  up  Ephrum  P.  .Tones  and  ast  him 
what  he’ll  give  you  for  one  hundred 
shares  in  the  Interplanetary  Automobile 
8ucker  and  Rube  Dh'estment  Comp’ny. 
I  see  my  cows  coinin’  up  f’um  the  night 
paster — if  you  don’t  start  pretty  soon, 
you  wun’t  be  home  in  time  for  milkin’. 
You  take  another  look  at  Bossy  and 
hitch  your  boss,  and  by  that  time  I’ll 
have  a  cup  o’,  hot  coffee  ready  fur  you — 
that  ile.-stove  o’  Lizzie’s  '’11  bi'le  it 
quicker’!!  a  wink.” 

Me’n  Henry  wa’n’t  quite  through 
milkin’  it'hen  I  see  Edie  pickin’  her 
dainty  way  through  the  stable,  the  wav 
girls  do,  nowadays.  I  'bet  they  ain’t  a 
cleaner  stable  ’n  mine  between  -here  and 
Now  York  City,  hut  I’m  glad  she  ain’t 
the  in.spector.  When  she  found  out 
which  cow  I  was  emptyin’,  she  stopped 
and  waited. 

“Popper,’!  she  sez.  when  I  riz  up  and 
stepjied  over  the  gutter,  “I’ve  got  some¬ 
thing  to  tell  you.” 

“All  right.  .Sweetheart,”  I  sez — and 
she  looked  sweet  to  me ;  “jist  as  soon 
as  I  git  this  pail  o’  milk  strained  into 
the  can.  I  ai!rt  up  enough  on  science 
to  know  where  it  ud  git  ’em,  but  the 
.scorin’-eard  sez  if  I  let  this  pail  o’  milk 
set  in  the  barn  two  minutes,  it  ’ll  col¬ 
lect  nineteen  thousan’,  two  hunderd  and 
fifty-six  bacteria.  IMebbe  ’twould.  and 
mebbe  t’wouldn’t;  but  I  ain’t  goin’  to 
take  no  chances.” 

She  follered  me  out,  and  whilst  Henry 
milked  the  last  two  cows  she  told  me 
about  a  conversation  her  and  Mrs.  Sho- 
walter  ’d  had  the  previous  evenin’. 
Piled  down,  her  infermation  showed 
that  my  fust  impressions  of  Mrs.  Sho- 
walter  and  her  husband  wa’n’t  so  fur 
o’  the  way.  The  lady  didn’t  approve  of 
what  he  was  a  doin’  to  me  at  the  same 
time  and  pretty  nigh  the  same  place — 
them  two  bein’  up  in  Edie’s  room. 

I  manidged  somehow  to  keep  out  o’ 
his  way  till  nine  o’clock,  when  the 
Riverton  banks  open. 

“Hello!  Central,”  I  sez.  “give  me 
the  First  National  of  Riverton,  please.” 

“Hello !  First  National ;  I  want  to 
talk  to  the  preserdent, 

“That  you.  Mr.  Jones?  All  right — 
how  much  Avill  you  give  im*  fur  one  hun¬ 
derd  .shares  in  the  Interplanetary  Rubber 
'’riri*  and  Automobile  Supply  Comp’ny?” 

“Why,  Fjt:ry  Barlow — you  too  I”  he 
sez. 

“Never  mind  that — how  much?”  I 
ast  him. 

■“You  mean  how  much  will  we  take  to 
receive  ’em  as  a  present,  don't  you?” 

“Are  they  as  wuthless  as  that?”  I  ast. 

“Oh.  much  more  wuthless  ’n  that!” 
he  sez.  “We  wouldn’t  allow  ’em  in  here 
for  any  consideration — we  don’t  deal  in 
junk,  you  know.  Better  call  up  the 
Kolodzi.ski  Rag.  Bone,  Old  IMetal  and 
Putrid  Paper  Emiiorium,  24  Water  St. 
Anything  else  we  can  do  for  you  to¬ 
day,  Ezry?” 

I  manidged  to  git  out  “No.  thank 
you,”  but  I  dunno’s  he  could  hear  it — 
I  was  so  holler  inside.^  I  didn’t  wait 
to  make  sure,  because  jist  then  I  heard 
Showalter  callin’  his  wife  out.  He  was 
settin’  in  Sam  Randall’s  buggy,  and 
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tellin’  her  to  hurry  up — he  couldn’t  wait 
all  day. 

I  flew  out  there  like  a  hen-hawk  after 
a  chicken. 

“Hold  on,  Mr.  Man,”  I  sez.  “You  owe 
my  wife  a  matter  o’  ninety  dollars  fur 
board  and  lodgin’.  Now  is  the  free  and 
accepted  time  fur  you  to  shell  it  out ; 
because  you  can’t  take  your  trunk  and 
suit-case  without  you  do — and  you’re 
leavin’  us  fur  good,  this  time.” 

“What's  the  matter  now?’  he  bawls — 
all  het  up. 

“Oh,  nothin’  much.”  I  sez.  “We’re  all 
liable  to  make  mistakes,  once  in  a 
while.  I  mistook  you  fur  a  honest  man, 
and  you  mistook  me  fur  a  sucker-^ 
though  I  must  .say  you  wa'n’t  .so  fur 
out  o’  the  Tvay  as  I  was ;  fur  if  ’t 
hadn’t  bin  fur  Jim  Bunco  you’d  a-landed 
me  all  right.”  I  didn’t  want  to  say 
nothin’  about  his  wife’s  .share  in  it. 

“Jim  Bunco  has  had  his  nose  in  my 
affairs  ever  sense  I  started  in  to  do 
bizness  up  here,”  he  sez.  I’ll  fix  him !” 

“Better  do  it  by  telegraft,”  I  sez ; 
“Jim’s  a  leetle  mite  dangerous  at  close 
quarters.  Howsomever,  that  ain’t  the 
bizness  before  the  meetin’.  This  ain’t  no 
Swindler’s  Retreat — not  after  they’re 
found  out,  nor  it  ain’t  no  free-for-all 
boardin’  house ;  so  please  hand  out  the 
ninety  !” 

“Not  ninety  cents,’  he  screams.  “I’ll 
git  that  trunk  and  suit-case  out  o’  here, 
if  I  have  to  send  the  sheriff  after  it. 
Y'ou’re  a — ” 

“Y'es,”  sez  I,  reachin’  up  and  gittin’ 
a  firm  holt  on  his  collar,  “I’m  all  that, 
and  more  too — stand  to  one  side, 
Henry ;  I  can  handle  this  alone.  We’ll 
let  that  pass  fur  the  present,  Showai- 
ter;  but  you’ve  done  two  things  that 
make  it  my  painful  duty  to  kick  you  off 
my  premises,  instead  of  orderin’  you  off 
— you’ve  perjured  yourself  by  callin’  me 
a  thief,  and  you’ve  swore  in  front  of 
ladies  after  due  warnin’  that  I  don’t 
tolerate  no  sich  pei'ceediu’s.” 

“Oh,  please  Mr.  Barlow  let  him  go,” 
his  wife  sez.  “Do  it  for  my  sake,  Mr. 
Barlow' !” 

“No,  ma’am,  Mrs.  Showalter,”  sez  I, 
“not  any  more.  Fur  your  sake,  I  give  up 
one  chance  to  lam  the  daylights  outen  a 
dirty  skunk  with  a  clear  conscience.  I 
may  never  git  another.” 

By  that  time  I’d  stood  him  on  the 
ground.  “Now  git !”  I  .sez,  and  I  give 
him  a  fair  to  middlin’  .start  with  my 
number  tw'elve.  With  my  left  hand  in 
the  back  of  his  neck  and  my  right  foot 
payin’  its  resiiecks  ev'ry  other  step  a 
little  lower  down,  the  percession  .went 
down  the  yard  to  the  road.  Then  I'hap- 
pined  to  rec’lect  he  hadn’t  parted 
comp’ny  with  that  ninety  yit,  so  I 
brung  him  to  a  seat  on  the  grass  by  the 
free-deliv’ry  bo.v.  I  held  out  my  hand. 

“Ninety  dollars,  please.”  I  sez.  “It’ll 
have  to  be  in  Uncle  Sam’s  money,  so 
you  can  put  that  checkdjook  back  in 
your  pocket.  I  don’t  cal’late  to  accept 
nothin’  that  can  go  To  protest,  or  come 
back  marked  ‘No  funds,’  this  trip.” 

Did  you  ever  make  a  dog  leggo  a 
rabbit?  Then  you  know  jist  how  he 
looked. 

By  that  time.  Henry  ’d  got  their  stuff 
aboard  the  buggy,  and  she  drove  down 
to  us.  Before  he  could  git  aboard,  here 
comes  a  automobile  with  .Tim  Bunce  and 
the  .sheriff  in  it. 

“Good  mornin’.  Mr.  Showalter,”  sez 
.Tim.  “Bin  takin’  a  dustbath?  Best 
vermin-exterminator  they  is!  Allow  me 
to  interduce  my  friend,  the  sheriff.” 

“Very  pleased  to  meet  you.  Mr.  — er, 
whatever  your  latest  name  is.”  sez  the 
sheriff.  “It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to 
inform  you  that  iniyment  has  bin 
stopped  on  ev’ry  check  you  >have  taken 
in.  and  that  Mr.  Bunce  has  ev’ry  share 
for  which  yon  have  hin  paid  cash.- 

“You  Avill.  without  further  ceremony, 
repurchase  them  shares  f’um  my  friend. 
Mr.  Bunce.  Immeditly  subsequent  there¬ 
to,  you  will  percecd  by  the  nearest  route 
to  the  railrijad  junction  five  miles  east 
f'um  this  spot,  and  take  the  first  train. 
If  you  ever  show  your  mug  in  this 
county  again  while  I  hold  office,  I’ll  ar¬ 
rest  you  on  sight.” 

When  they  started,  us  men-folks  took 
off  our  hats  to  her — that’s  more’n  I  ever 
see  him  do — and  the  wimmen  shook 
their  han’kerchers.  He  didn’t  make  a 
move  till  they  got  to  the  corner — a  hun¬ 
derd  yards  f’um  our  place.  Then  he 
handed  her  the  lines  and  stood  up  and 
shook  his  fist. 

“You  blankety-blank  hayseeds,”  he 
yells.  “I’ll  git  even  with  you  yit — ■ 
’spe.shly  you.  Jim  Bunce  I’’ 

Me  ’ll  .Tim  don’t  skeer  very  easy.  Re¬ 
sides.  ’twa'n’t  long  before  we  .see  in  the 
liaper  that  some  judge  down  in  New 
York  City  sent  him  to  Atlanta  fur 
three  years  fur  usin’  T’acle  Sam’s  mails 
fur  fraud’lent  puppose.s. 


The  visitor  was  addressing  the  Sun¬ 
day  school.  “Children.  I  want  to  talk 
to  you  for  a  few  moments  about  one  of 
the*  most  wonderful,  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  organs  in  the  whole  world.”  he 
said.  “What  is  it  that  throbs  away, 
beats  away,  never  stopping,  never  ceas¬ 
ing,  whether  you  wake  or  sleep,  night  or 
day,  week  in  and  week  out,  month  in 
and  month  out.  year  in  and  year  out, 
without  any  volition  on  your  part,  hid¬ 
den  away  in  the  dejiths.  as  it  were,  un¬ 
seen  by  you.  throbbing,  throbbing,  throb¬ 
bing  rhythmically  all  your  life  long?” 
During  this  pause  for  oratorical  effect  a 
small  voice  was  heard — “I  know.  It’s 
the  gas  meter.” — Credit  Lost. 


(Trade-Mark  Registered) 
is  far  more  satisfactory  than  wall  paper 
for  decorating  wallsand  ceilings.  Clean 
and  sanitary.  Easy  to  put  on.  Easts 
for  years.  Can  be  washed  with  soap 
and  water.  Paint  right  over  it  again 
when  new  shade  is  wanted.  Will  not 
rub  off  or  chip. 

You  can  secure  Mellotone  (all  the  new 
soft  tones)  from  the  Lowe  Brothers 
dealer.  He  will  tell  you  about  our  reli¬ 
able  Stains  and  Enamels  for  finishing 
woodwork  and  furniture. 

Write  for  free  color  book— “The 
House  Outside  and  Inside.”  State  whether 
interested  in  outside  or  inside  painting  and  we 
will  send  special  suggestions.  Write  today. 

The  Lowe 
Brothers  Company 

510  E.  Third  St., 
Dayton,  Ohio 

Branches  and  Dealers 
Everywhere 


ir~’^  ’  Sixty  days’  free  trial.  This 

Simplex  pneumatic  system,  with  pressure 
tank  in  cellar,  adds  greatly  to  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  country  home  life.  Other  sizes 
as  low  priced  in  proportion. 

Water  Systems  of  every  Kind 

We  build  lank*,  towers,  and  water  supply  systems 
for  every  purpose.  We  can  furnish  a  system  to 
lake  care  of  your  home,  barn,  stock,  etc.,  and 
meet  every  requirement.  Tell  us  your  needs  and 
ask  for  special  circular  No.  25. 

THE  BALTIMORE  CO. 


Buy/ 


•'lo  TO  60  f 
LIGHT 
SYSTEM 


INITED 

mmeHua/ 

At  this  wonderfully  low  price  you 

1C  “  ■  ■ 


n  en|oy  the  convenience  of  electric  liKhts— 
a,  without  trouble  —anywhere  you  want  it 


can 

liirht  without  fusa»  . .  . 

by  merely  pushinff  a  button. 

USE  YOUR  OWN  rNflINF  Saves  the  cost  of  extra  power. 
U^L  TUUH  UWn  fcNUintf  ^othinK  automatic  to  cause 
trouble.  Needs  only  one  simplo  adjustment  to  the  speed  of 
your  enerlne.  A  woman  or  child  can  operate  it. 
SELF-STARTINO  their  convenience.  No  knowledge  of 
electricity  required.  Made  in  three  sizes— 
•  size  to  meet  your  needs.  Comes  complete.  Ready  to  run. 
GUARANTEED.  Write  at  once  for  complete  description. 

UNITED  ENGINE  COMPANY,  Dept  E,19  lANSINO,  MICH. 


Buy  Direct  from  the  Importer 


COFFEE 


5  lbs.  Bean  or  Ground  $1.00 


IK  r  siitisLi 


Siitisf.'iction  guaranteed. 
Delivered  Free 
within  300  miles. 
51  Barclay  St. 
NEW  YORK 


MAY  GARDEN 
ORANGE  PEKOE  Tea 

Scud  10  cents  and  we  will  8en<i  you  by  Paict*!  Post 
prepaid,  sample  of  tliis  Tea.  frood  for  7.j  cups.  If  you 
try  this  Delicious  Tea  you  will  certainly  want  more. 

McKlNNEY&CO.,  Dept.  C,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


^OnilPU  nN  DATC’*  RATS, MICE, Bugs. 

nUUlin  Ull  tlR  I  U  ‘  Don’t  Die  in  tbe  House. 
Jnbeatable  Exterminator.  Ends  Prairie  Dogs,  Gophers, 
iround  Hogs.  Chipmunks,  V.'easels,  Squirrels,  Crows, 
lawks,  etc.  The  Recognized  Standard  Exterminator 
.t  Drug  (SS Country  Stores.  Economy  Size*  28o.  OOc. 
mall  15c.  Used  the  World  Over.  U.sed  by  U,  S.  Gov’t. 


Standard  Fruit  Books 

Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard. ..  .$1.00 

The  Nursery  Book.  Bailey .  1.60 

The  Pruning  Book.  Bailey .  1.60 

American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas....  2.60 

Citrus  Fruits.  Hume .  2.60 

California  Fruits.  Wiokson .  3.00 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees.  Waugh . 60 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture.  Waugh . 1.60 

Fruit  Ranching  in  British  Columbia. 

Bealby  .  1.60 

Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book  . 2.00 

Live  Stock  —  Poultry 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals. 

Plumb  . $2.00 

Poultry  Feeding  and  Management. 

Dryden  . 1.60 

Swine  in  America.  Coburn . 2,60 

Diseases  of  Animals.  Mayo .  1.60 

Principles  of  Breeding.  Davenport . 2.50 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30lhSt.,  NewYork 
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Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


and 

in 


the 

pure 


Comparison  of  Fuel  Value 

How  does  oak  wood  com  pare  with  bi- 
tiuninons  coal  for  heatiriK':  C.  c.  T. 

New  ('astle,  Pa. 

If  <h«’  wood  is  pretty  well  dried  it  is 
customary  to  liRiire  that  2*^  pounds  of 
wood  are  e<jnal  to  a.  imiind  of  eoal,  and 
the  sort  of  woo<l  do<*s  not  make  much 
ditferenee.  But  the  way  the  fuel  is 
burned  makes  a  large  <lifference  in  th<? 
practical  rt'sults,  and,  in  many  cases,  iif) 
comparison  is  i)ossihle.  Only  a  test  will 
tell  what  in  blazes  it  is  worth.  F.  n.  c. 


Thinning  “Banana  Liquid” 

We  have  some  banana  liipiid  about 
four  years  old,  and  it  is  thick  as  jelly; 
what  will  thin  itV  C.  A.  ii. 

Roxbury,  Conn. 

If  by  “banana  liquid”  you  mean  the 
varnish-like  fluid  used  to  apply  lacquer, 
etc.,  you  can  i)robably  thin  it  with  amyl 
acetiite,  which  is  the  “oil  of  banana”  of 
commerce.  Hut  various  varnish  gums 
are  usuiilly  added,  and  these  niiiy  bav(^ 
jellied  so  that  getting  them  again  in  so¬ 
lution  is  a  matter  of  patient  stirring  un¬ 
der  gentle  beat  after  the  amyl  acetate  has 
been  added.  The  acetate  is  worth  about 
#1  per  pound  at  present.  F.  n.  c. 


Cleansing  Goatskins, 

What  can  W(^  do  with  Angora  goat 
.skins,  locally  tanned,  which  are  not  as 
clean  iuid  nice  .as  we  Avant  themV 

Hoone,  N.  C,  I).  i>.  D. 

Without  knowing  exactly  the  nature  of 
the  soiled  spots  we  can  only  advise  you 
to  wash  well  with  gasoline  containing 
about  five  per  cent,  denatured  alcohol, 
doing  the  job  in  tln^  open  aii‘  of  ct>ujse, 
dry  completely  and  wash  again  in  a 
strong  suds  of  any  of  the  white,-  rosin- 
free  soaps  to  Avhich  ha.s  been  added 
about  (uie  per  cent.'  potash  carbonate. 
Rinsi'  very  well,  dry,  and  soften  by  hand, 
Avorking  in  a  little  neat’.s-foot  oil.  Better 
try  this  on  a  samjde  first;  if  it  does  not 
work,  tell  us  more  about  tin;  case. 

F.  I).  C. 


Corncobs  as  Fuel  and  Fertilizer 

What  is  the  value  of  corncobs  as  fer¬ 
tilizer?  How  do  they  compare  with 
coal  as  fuel?  Are  there  more  Inuit,  units 
if  they  are  dampened  before  use? 

.Mt.  Sterling,  Ky.  ^  w.  av.  av. 

We  find  no  figures  for  corncobs  used 
directly  as  a  fertilizer,  and  the  fact  that 
they  are  so  slow  to  rot  in  the  ground 
would  make  them  a  jioor  proposition. 
But  when  their  pithy  nature  is  taken 
adA’antage  of  and  tlu'y  are  u.sed  as  an 
absorbent  for  liquid  manure,  you  get  a 
good  article*.  B(*ing  so  slow  to  de<;om- 
pose,  their  real  value  is  tlie  mineral  jiart, 
the  ash  has  7%  potash,  2%  pho.splioric 
acid  and  .11%  linn*.  When  crushed  they 
make  a  good  litter  or  absorbent  for  sbi- 
bles  and  poultry  houses. 

The  value  of  any  fu(*l  is  largely  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Avay  it  is  useel  rather  I 
than  by  the  mere  heat  uiiit.s.  In  gem'ral,  j 
it  takes  2i/4  iiounds  of  a  cellulo.se  fuel  to 
eipial  a  pound  of  coal,  but  in  the  case 
of  tin*  lighter  fuels,  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  actual  heat  starves  merely  to  heat 
th(!  volume  of  the  gases.  If  your  heater 
is  the  sort  Avbich  can  use*  these*  hot  gases, 
you  will  got  the  heat  y<m  are  entitled  to; 
if  they  merely  go  uj)  the  flm*  corncobs, 
or  pine  wood,  or  anything  of  that  sort 
will  give  ju’ctty  poor  results.  Dampen¬ 
ing  Avill  not  incr(*ase  tlie  lic.-it  unit.s,  you 
are  merely  adding  that  much  burned-up 
or  oxidized  hydrogen,  just  as  if  you 
siirinkled  sand  on  coal,  and  you  do  ask 
what  heat  you  have  to  tui-n  that  water 
into  .steam,  and  Avatei*  is  the  hardest 
thing  to  heat  thei-e  is.  But  if  sIoAving 
down  the  burning  enables  your  heater  to 
get  more  heat  out  of  the  hot  gase.s,  in¬ 
stead  of  letting  them  rush  up  tin*  chim¬ 
ney,  you  may  iictually  get  nuu-e  heat  in 
the  istom  from  the  wet  cobs  Ilian  from 
the  dry.  F.  i).  c. 


Removing  Lime  from  Teakettle 

iMy  aluminum  teakettle  is  coated  thickly 
all  over  the  insiile  wilb  a  lime  deposit. 
Is  there  anything  1  could  put  in  it  to  re¬ 
move  it,  or  any  Avay  to  g(*t  it  olT  that  you 
know  of?  E.  A.  If, 

The  lime  deposit  on  the  inside  of  the 
kettle  is  comjirised  of  calcium,  magnesium 
carbonate  and  a  trace  of  iron.  This  can 
be  removed  by  a  10  per  cent,  .solution 
hydrochloric  acid.  'J'his  means  one  part 
of  the  acid  and  nine  jiarts  of  Avater.  Fill 
the  kettle  with  the  10  per  cent,  solution, 
and  let  stand  one-half  hour.  Pour  the  so¬ 
lution  from  the  kettle  and  wash  out  the 
precipitate  that  has  been  dissolved.  Pour 
the  10  per  cent,  solution  back  into  the 
kettle  and  let  stand  another  half  hour. 
Remove  the  solution  from  the  kettle  and 
again  Avash  out  the  dissolved  orecipltate. 
Repeat  this  operation  each  half-hour  until 
the  lime  deposit  i.s  removed.  If  the  de¬ 
posit  is  very  thick,  the  10  per  cent,  solu¬ 
tion  can  1)0  left  for  longer  periods  than 
one-half  hour.  However,  if  the  10  per 


cent,  .volution  AA-ere  left  standing  in  the 
kettle  lor  a  inuc-h  longer  time,  Avhen  the 
kettle  is  almost  <-lean.  there  Avould  be  dan¬ 
ger  of  injury  to  the  kettle.  If  care  is 
taken  to  remoA'c  the  solution  shortly  after 
the  dei)osit  has  been  removed  there  Avill 
b(*  no  liJi  nil  fill  effects  to  your  kettle.  Ten 
cents  AA’orf h  of  hydrochloric  acid  dissolved 
AAith  nine  parts  of  Avater  should  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  clean  an  ordinary  cooking  kettle. 

M.  AX.\A  UAUSEK. 


Removing  Lime  from  Water 

Is  there  anything  Avhich  Avill  take  the 
lime  out  of  a  stove  Avater  heater,  or  a 
lilter  Avhich  Avill  take  the  lime  out  of  Iho 
Avater  before  it  goes  into  the  stove? 

Ncav  York.  y.  R. 

You  liaA^e  about  as  difficult  a  “boiler 
scale”  proposition  as  there  i.s,  and  the 
usual  scale  cures  are  not  applicable. 
Hand  cleaning  of  the  detached  part, 
which  cannot  aa'cII  be  done  in  inidAvinter, 
is  the  only  safe  Avay  aa'c  knoAV,  perhaps 
some  one  in  The  R.  N.-Y,  family  can 
suggest  a  bi'tter.  There  is  no  filter  which 
will  take  lime  out  Avhen  in  solution,  as  in 
Hii.s  case.  If  you  want  to  run  the  Avater 
into  a  tank  and  add  a  little  ammonia  and 
ammonia  carbonate,  the  lime  Avill  settle 
out,  and  the  clear  upper  water  can  be 
used,  but  it  is  likely  more  trouble  than  it 
IS  Avorth.  F,  p.  c. 


.shingle  nail  in  three  years 
burning  of  a  watclispring 
oxygen  in  three  seconds. 

I’sually  a  lire  must  be  lit  and  have  a 
good  draft,  that  is,  there  must  be  a 
preliminar.v  ri.se  in  temiieiature  to  a 
definite  “ignition  jioint,”  a  considerable 
over-supply  of  oxygi'n  and  a  chance  for 
the  used  oxygen,  the  “products  of  com- 
binstion,”  to  get  away  and  make  room 
for  more  oxygen. 

AVater  is  hydrogen  Avhicli  has  burned 
all  it  can  un(i»*r  <)rdinary  circumstances, 
ft  takes  much  energy,  heat,  to  make  it 
into  gas,  .steam,  and  then  the  steam 
cannot  help  a  fire  burn,  but  can  keep 
away  the  oxygen  Avhich  Avoiild.  So  Avhen 
you  Avater  a  fire  you  keep  oxygen  from 
the  fuel  by  covering  it  Avifh  luirned 
hydrogen,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
coldnes.s — lack  of  energy — of  the  water 
(for  Avarm  Avater  is  cold  to  a  tirel, 
tends  to  take  energy  ft-om  the  burning 
fuel  and  drop  it  beloAV  the  kindling  point 
faster  than  energy  is  set  free  by  its 
union  Avith  oxygen.  That  is.  you  cool  it 
faster  than  it  can  keep  itself  Avarm.  If 
the  fire  is  hot  enough  to  turn  a  part  or 
all  of  the  Avater  into  .steam,  that  Avill 
blanket  off  the  oxygen,  just  as  the  steam 
at  the  spout  of  a  boiling  teakettle  Avill 
put  out  a  burning  match.  So  the  action 
of  Avater  i.s  mechanical  in  that  it  covers 
the  fuel  with  burned  stuff  and  physical 
in  that  it  makes  the  fuel  to)  cold  to 
burn,  but  whether  hot  Avater  Avill  AA'ork 
jierceptlbly  better  than  cold  depends  on 
circuni.stances.  In  a  closi'd  place — as 
the  hold  of  a  ship — Avhere  the  steam 
Avill  stay  and  crowd  out  the  oxygen,  the 
more  steam  the  better;  in  the  oju*!!  the 
covering  and  cooling  effects  have  great¬ 
er  value.  F.  n.  c. 
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back  on  the  .stoA’c  and  cook  IT  pounds 
to  the  gallon  but  12  ta.stes  better  and 
keeps  better.  If  for  home  use,  add  a 
little  granulated  sugar  to  make  it  light. 
Massachusetts.  yi,  f. 


How  Water  “Puts  Out”  Fire 

Is  the  effect  chemical  or  mechanical 
wlien  Avater  puts  out  a  fire?  AVould 
there  be  any  difference  betAveeu  hot  and 
cold  Avater?  yy.  u. 

Ncav  York. 

A  “fire”  is  the  union  of  oxygen  with 
another  element,  or  elements,  usually 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  Avith  such  vigor 
and  speed  that  the  action  is  perceptible 
to  the  senses.  Chemically  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  difference  between  the  rusting  of  a 


Clearing  Maple  Syrup 

S.  .1.,  on  page  0,  should  put  his  maple 
syrup  on  the  fire  and  bring  ju.st  to  the 
boiling  point,  then  add  iicav  milk,  or  skim 
if  he  does  not  have  Avliole  milk.  Bor  a 
sugaring-off  pan  half  full  of  syrup  use 
tAvo  quarts  of  milk.  Let  it  come  to  the 
boiling  point  and  begin  .skimming.  After 
skimming  all  he  can,  strain  through 
'Avhite  Avoolen  bag,  the  best  Avool.  Put 


Power  From  the  Ocean  Tide 

Most  people  Ihia’c  read  of  the  fierce 
tidal  currents  Avhich  tlow  up  and  down 
through  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  The  ocean 
ru.shes  in  Avith  great  power  at  rising 
tnle,  and  withdraAvs  at  Ioav  tide.  It  is 
said  that  the  tide  Avater  of  the  ocean 
rises  to  a  greater  height  in  the  Bay  of 
!•  iiudy  than  anywhere  el.se  in  the  world. 
Plans  ai’e  iioav  being  made  to  utilize  the 
great  poAver  of  these  tidal  currents.  In 
some  places  the  tide  Avater  flows  Avith  the 
force  of  the  SAviftest  rivers.  In  one  sit¬ 
uation  the  AA'ater  ruslie.s  with  great  poAA’- 
ei  through  a.  narroAv  slit  betAveen  an 
island  and  the  mainland,  and  here  it  is 
)»roposed  to  erect  a  poAver  |)lant  Avhich 
ci.n  generate  electric  force  from  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  these  tidal  currents.  Almost 
unlimited  poAver  can  be  obtained  in  this 
Avay,  and  within  TOO  miles  a  large  poi)- 
ulaticni  can  be  reached.  Uj)  to  the  pre.s- 
ent  time  the  use  of  this  tidal  power  has 
been  restricted  to  reservoirs.  One  .such 
re.servoir  is  kept  at  high  tide  level.  With 
the  incoming  tide  it  is  filled.  As  the  tide 
l»asses  out  the  Avater  is  relea.sed  through 
jiOAA'er  gates,  and  in  this  AA'ay  poAA-er  i.s 
ilcA-eloped.  We  have  Ion-?  believed  that 
one  of  the  next  great  developments  for 
the  benefit  of  humanity  Avill  be  the  u.se 
of  the  ocean  wave  and  tide  for  develop- 
nient  of  electric  foVee.  It  is  surely  com¬ 
ing  and  when  it  does  come  humanity  and 
not  a  fcAv  privileged  monopolies  should 
enjoy  the  benefits. 


Keept.vo  IIoK.SERADisir  AVhtte. — In  re¬ 
ply  to  (’.  P.  as  to  iivep.iring  horseradish, 
R.  AV.  I).  says  there  is  nothing  that  can 
be  put  into  grated  horseradish  to  keep 
from  turning  broAvn.  If  you  Avill  folloAV 
this  simple  recipe  you  Avill  find  it  Avill 
not  turn  broAvn,  and  it  is  fine.  I’repare 
grated  horseradish  by  adding  sweet  milk, 
vinegar  and  a  little  Avhite  sugar. 

Indiana.  airs.  j.  KEIEG. 


Takes  the  Terror  Out 
of  Bad  Weather 

You  cannot  escape  the  bad  weather,  but  you 
can  protect  yourself  against  it.  Whether  it 
rains,  snows  or  blows,  you  will  be  snug  and 
comfortable  in  a  Raynster. 

Look  for  this  label  on  \our  coat 


Ree.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Buying  a  Raynster  means  getting  something 
dependable — a  coat  that  will  last  and  keep  its  shape. 
That’s  the  great  big  reason  why  you  should  call  for 
the  Raynster  by  name. 

Service  Coats  for 
Farmers,  Drivers,  Workers 

Raynsters  come  in  a  number  of  different  styles, 
fabrics  and  colors,  heavy  and  light  weight — rubber 
surface  coats,  well  suited  to  the  needs  of  farmers, 
drivers  and  those  who  require  general  work  and  service 
coats.  Also  double  and  single  texture  Raynsters. 
Raynster  is  the  name  of  a  new  line,  better  and  safer 
than  any  weather  coats  ever  before  on  the  market. 

Our  special  process  of  vulcanizing  literally  bakes  the 
rubber  into  the  strong  fabrics  of  the  rubber  surface  coat. 

You  can  depend  upon  it,  your  rubber  surface 
Raynster  will  be  thoroughly  waterproof.  Other 
Raynsters  in  appropriate  styles  for 
men’s  dressy  wear  and  for  boys,  girls 
and  women.  Also  auto  coats.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  handle  Raynsters,  write 
to  address  below  and  we  will  tell  you 
where  they  can  be  obtained. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 

(Clothing  Division) 


New  York 
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C»c  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Marcli  17,  1017 


Draws  out  impure  air — lets  in 
FRESH  AIR— really  VENTILATES. 
Adds  to  the  appearance  of  your 
barn  to  the  health  and  value  of 
your  live  stock. 


l!lff 


GL0»E 

VENTILATORS 

ure  made  with  or  without  the  weather  vane 
as  desired.  Cost  little  to  install — nothing  to 
maintain.  Used  by  successful  Dairymen 
and  Farmers  who  know  the  value  of  koop- 
ing  stock  well  and  vigorous  the  year  round 
— who  believe  in  FltEOU  Allt. 

“GDOBK”  Ventilators  are  simple— no  fans 
or  pumps-no  moving  parts  to  get  out  of 
order— are  absolutely  stoiiu  proof— si lentr— 
always  efflcient. 

Send  for  FREE  circular  "BETTER  BARNS 

GLOBE  VENTILATOR  CO. 
Department  A,  Iroy,  ri.  T. 


UNICORN 

MAKES  WONDERFUL 
MILK  RECORDS 


flThe  3  highest  Holstein  year  rec¬ 
ords  in  Indiana  made  with  Unicorn. 
<][ Highest  analysis  and  digestibility 
of  any  officially  tested  ration. 
^Contains  no  hay  or  cheap  fillers. 
Makes  milk  at  less  cost  than  any 
other  feed  or  ration. 

Copy  of  Cow  Tester! 
Manual  with  useful  tables 

^Writc  today  number  of  cows 
and  breed  your  own  and  get  copy. 

CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Pure  Feeds 

P.  O.  Box  815R  -  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Free 


JERSEYS 


n  ‘1  J  of  Sophie  Tormentor  blood,  the 

11621816160  UOrSByS  world^best.  Young  bulls,  heiferr, 
calves,  and  a  few  good  cows.  0.  J.  KtHEPP.  McVeylowti,  Penn's 

For  Sale  Gheap-4  Meridale  Jersey  Heifers 

2  to  4  yours.  S.  <).  Stockslager,  Brewerton,  N.Y. 

Uf  ANTED — 4  or  5  reg.  JKBSKY  CALVES,  1  or  2 
W months  old.  Address  FR.  LESCANEE.Prince  Georae.Va. 

FosterfieM’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 

FOR  SALE 

COWS,  IIEIFEKS  and  CALVES.  Address 
Charles  G.  Foster,P.O.Box  173,  Morristown,  Morris  Co..N  J. 

Jersey  Calves  for  Sale 

FINANCIAL  KING-INTEUEST  STRAIN- 

noted  for  their  productiveness  and  beauty.  Special 
price  to  farmers  interested  in  the  Jensoy.  Send  lor 
ciroulars  describing  herd  Imlls — Kinancial  Czar  ao. 
82."i07  and  P'inancial  Lad  No.  lOl.ViO 

H  C.  SHEARS,  Supt.  Hyde  Park  on  Hudson,  N.\. 


<< 


QUALITY”- 


rnP  QAIF  Jersey  Bull  Calf,  5  months  old. 

rV/I\  0/i.Li£i  Dam’s  authenticated  .record. 
826  lbs.  1-oz.  butter;  grandam  744  lbs.  U-oz..; 
great-grandam  612  lbs.  2-oz.  Sire  s  dam,  608 
lbs.  7-oz.,  test  began  at  1.3  yrs.  7  mos.  of  age; 
grandam  7,37  lbs.;  14  in  his  pedigree  m 
Register  of  Merit.  He’s  a  good  one.  Address, 
E.  W.  MOSHER.  Brightside  Farm*,  AURORA.  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


-AYRSHIRES- 

Write  for  our  sales  list; 

HENDERSON  AYRSHIRE  FARM 
HUDSON,  OHIO 


You  Yourself,  and  Your  Family,  Should  Drink 

AYRSHIRE  MDLK 

No  matter  what  breed  yon  own.  give  your  family 
STANDARD  milk— 3.94  per  cent  grade-just  as 
it  conies  from  the  cow.  No  need  to  add  water  to 
reduce  the  fat— no  need  to  add  cream  to  bring  it 
up  to  the  standard.  AYBSIIIRKS  are  big  pro- 
dueers.  Write  for  information. 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 

C.  M.  Winslow,  Soc'y  21  Park  SI.,  Brandon,  VI. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Devon  Men  Meet  at  Springfield,  Mass. 

A  meeting  of  breeders  of  Devon  cattle 
was  held  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  on  Feb. 
22,  and  an  association  formed  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  interests  of  this  beautiful 
dual  jiurpose  breed.  This  as.sociation  will 
be  known  as  the  New  England  Devon 
Ihcedors’  Association,  and  the  officers 
elected  are  as  follows:  Pre-sident,  John 
(JifTord,  Itor-kville,  Conn.;  secretary  and 
treasurer,  I.eshi  Gur,  Hartford,  Conn.; 
vice-presidents,  E.  N.  Marshall,  Han¬ 
over,  N.  11.,  W.  H.  Waterhouse,  West¬ 
minster,  Ma.s.s.,  and  Nial  Bemis, 
Athens,  Vt.  Among  the  member.s  of  the 
new  a.ssociation  besides  the  officer.s 
named  are,  A.  N.  Perkins,  Litchfield, 
Conn.;  A.  J.  Holden,  Keene,  Ma.ss. ;  J. 


cattle  were  of  the  beef  type,  that  the 
cattle  were-  originall.v  a  dair.v  breed, 
whereas  certain  individuals  had  shown 
marked  beef  characteristics,  and  were 
the  beginnings  of  families  developed 
with  an  eye  single  to  beef  alone.  So 
in  getting  au  Angus  sire  we  must  steer 
clear  of  the  dairy  families,  and  buy  a 
bull  of  distinct  beef  breeding. 

By  purchasing  .a  few  purebred  cow,s, 
along  with  a  liigh-priced  bull,  we  were 
able  to  raise  all  4be  bulls  we  needed 
and  supply  the  neighbors  with  young 
bulls  at  a  reasonable  figure,  but  even  at 
the  prices  we  charged  for  our  young 
bulls,  which  we  could  easily  get  for 
Western  shipment,  the  cost  seemed  too 
great  for  the  ordinary  dairyman  with 


HOLSTEINS 


Devon  Bull  Owned  by  A.  N.  Perkins,  of  Connecticut 


C.  Crighton,  Coldbrook,  Mass. ;  E.  H. 
Gur,  Hadlyme,  Conn.;  A.  E.  Smith, 
North  Chester,  Mass.;  AVm.  L.  Gilbert, 
Thomaston,  Conn. ;  F.  Y.  Oliver,  Athol, 
Ma.ss.,  and  YVilliam  W.  Clark,  New 
Preston,  Conn,  Efforts  will  be  made  to 
place  the  merits  of  the  breed  before  the 
public,  and  all  Devon  breeders  in  New 
England  are  cordiall.v  invited  to  join  the 
association  and  help  in  the  good  work. 
The  motto  of  tlie  association  is  “Get  to¬ 
gether.” 

Lovers  of  this  beautiful  breed,  well 
called  in  their  original  home  in  Devou- 
.shire,  ICnglaud,  “The  Kubies  of  the 
West,”  will  be  pleased  to  hciir  of  a  re¬ 
vival  of  interest  in  the  breed,  and  may 
expect  to  f.ce  a  larger  exhibition  of  them 
at  the  agi'icultural  fairs  this  coming 
Fall  than  has  been  .seen  in  many  years. 
3Iany  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  have  been 
asking  whether  you  could  plow  with 
oxen,  Avhether  oxen  were  ever  shod  and 
lots  of  other  questions  about  them 
lately.  If  they  will  attend  the  New 
England  fairs  this  I'nll  and  watch  the 
stone  hauling  contests  and  tlie  trained 
steers  they  will  have  their  questions 
answered  and  will  understand  why  so 
many  New  England  farmers  have  a 
warm  pla(;e  in  their  hearts  for  the 
“smart  little  red  cattle.” 

WILL  W.  CLAKKE. 

Connecticut. 


GRANDSONS  OF  KING 
SEGIS  PONTIAC  ALCARTA 

THE  FAMOUS  S50,000  BULL 
The  Bo.st  Blood  at  ]iarg;ain  Prices 

Tlie  sire  of  every  one  of  these  bulls  is  Kintt  Segis 
I’onfiac  Calamity,  one  of  tlie  best  sous  of  King 
Segis  Pontiac  Alcarta,  He  stands  at  tlie  liead  of  a 
lienl  of  200  cows  and  already  lias  80  danghlei-s  all 
of  wiiich  will  be  tested  and  fully  developed. 

>'o.  1 — About  two-thirds  black,  born  Nov.  17th 
out  of  a  28.15  111.  cow  whose  dam  has  23.71  lbs. 
I  rlec  Ijiaa.^.lMI. 

No.  4— Itorn  .lanuur.v  20,  oat  of  a  cow  whose  dam 
has  an  A.  It  O,  reconI  ol  23  lbs.  baiter  in  seven 
tlays.  He  Is  nearly  all  vliite.  I'rlee  ijUio.OO. 
No-  r>— Born  Jaiiuai-y  Hit,  out<  f  a  8|ilendid  4-year 
old  with  a  15  lb.  A  It.  O.  record,  and  at  her  next 
f  ro.sheiiiiig  she  ought  to  iiierease  tlii.s.  Her  dam 
has  a  19-lb.  2-year  old  record,  and  is  out  of  the 
same  dam  as  Dutchess  Skylark  Oniisby.  the 
former  world’s  record  cow  lor  a  years  produc¬ 
tion.  Ills  10  nearest  tested  dams  average  27.9 
ills,  butter  in  7  daya  This  bull  is  a  l>eaiiiy  and 
you  will  make  no  mistake  In  getting  him. 
Price 

EXPRESS  PREPAID  EAST  OP  MISSISSIPPI 

G.  G.  BUKLINGAME,  Cazenovla,  N.  V. 


Grade  Holsleins  for  Sale 

onn  extra  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked  cows. 
tUU  A  number  are  reconily  fresh  and  otliers  due  to 
freshen  soon.  Tliey  are  heavy  producers  and  will 
please  you. 

inn  large,  well  bred  two  and  three  year  old  lieiter* 
I  UU  bred  to  good  registered  H.  F.  bulls.  All  stock  sold 
with  a  full  guarantee.  Siiecial  price  on  car  load  lota. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON  Springdale  Farms,  Cortland,  N.V. 

Phone  110  or  1476  M 


Beef-growing  Associations  Among  Farmers 

.  l 

We  began  breeding  Angus  cattle  be¬ 
cause  for  a  good  man.v  years  we  had 
been  using  an  Angus  .sire  to  raise  beef 
calves  from  our  grade  Holstein  iiiid 
Jersey  .herd,  and  it  was  dilfictilt  to  pur¬ 
chase  locally  the  kind  of  sires  tve 

needed.  The  dairy  cow  is  not  a  beer 

CdW,  and  in  order  to  get  good  beef 

calves,  we  must  u.se  an  outstanding  beef 
sire.  Tlie  sire  must  be  pure  blood,  in 
order  to  transmit  his  beef  character¬ 

istics  to  the  calf,  and  the  cow  must  be 
a  grade  cow ;  otherwise  if  she  wore  a 
pure  blood  she  would  be  exiictly  as 
strong  as  the  sire.  The  calf  would  be 
half  beef  and  half  dairy,  good  for  neithei* 
]iuri;ose. 

We  selected  the  Angus  hrt*ed.  because 
that  breed  had  taken  more  prizes  at  the 
International  Stock  Show  in  the  grade 
chissos  than  all  the  other  breeds  com¬ 
bined,  for  a  number  of  years  preceding 
our  advent  into  the  beef  business  (as  au 
adjunct  of  our  dairy  business).  We 
learned,  however,  that  not  .oil  -\ngus 


a  few  cows.  So  we  conceived  the  plan 
of  renting.  We  found  that  many  dairy¬ 
men  prefer  to  pay  good  rental  for  the 
use  of  the  bull  for  couple  of  months, 
as  this  rental  would  be  no  more  tliaii  it 
would  cost  to  keep  the  bull  a  whole 
year. 

We  could  rent  the  bull  to  a  group  of 
farmers  who  owned  together  20  or  25 
cows,  for  two  months  at  $50.  We  found 
b.v  planning  ahead  we  could  keep  book¬ 
ings  for  practically  the  entire  year, 
some  farmers  preferring  the  AVinter, 
some  the  Fall,  and  others  the  Spring 
and  Summer  months,  for  breeding  their 
cows.  The  sniiill  farmer  likes  Winter 
calves,  wliile  large  hind-owners,  who 
have  a  carload  of  heifers,  prefer  to  have 
the  calves  come  through  the  Summer 
months. 

The  fee  of  ,$50  for  two  months  would 
aiimuut  to  .$300  for  the  entire  year;  one 
half  of  this  could  be  given  to  a  .solicit¬ 
ing  ageut,  who  would  organize  the 
neigliborhood  groups,  keep  the  bookings 
planned  ahead,  and  investigate  the 
herds  for  contagious  or  infectious  dis¬ 
eases,  such  as  contagious  abortion.  This 
would  leave  $150,  which  wtiuld  bo  0% 
interest  on  ,$2500,  and  which  would 
purchase  an  Angus  sire  witli  a  beef 
lineage  tlmt  would  insure  beef  calves, 
even  from  any  kind  of  grade  dair.v  cows. 
This  form  of  breeding  association  on  a 
co-operative  basis  would  work  as  well  iii 
building  up  a  dairy  herd  as  in  getting 
beef  calves  from  dairy  cows;  for  $2500 
will  purchase  u  sire  that  would  be  wortn 
while  to  get  calves  from.  This  plan 
would  cost  the  farmers  with  25  cows 
hut  $2  a  cow,  aud  give  the  organizer  one 
Imlf  of  the  service  fee  for  his  trouble, 
with  the  use  of  a  hull  worth  the  above 
price.  G.  n.  SMITH. 

J-enawoe  Co.,  !Mich. 


A  Hog  Butchering  Scene 

In  addition  to  the  gasoline  hog  ques¬ 
tion,  page  225,  a  .vear  or  so  ago  I  was 
visiting  A.  I’eckhaiu  of  Bhode  I.slund. 
His  locality  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
chicken  industry  of  the  'State,  and  it  has 
a  grcjit  man.v  “Portugec.s”  who  constitute 
the  bulk  of  the  farm  help  and  also  ftirm 
for  thom.selves.  There  are  both  “white" 
jiiid  “black”  “Portugees.”  The  latter  are 
genuine  colored  people  but  speak  I’ortu- 
guese  and  are  entirely  foreign  in  their 
social  relations  to  our  own  negro  popu¬ 
lation.  Mr.  Peckham  had  both  kinds 
working  for  him ;  one  of  the  latter  ate 
at  the  table  with  us  and  was  studying 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

I  00  Extra  hiirh  grade  cows.  Fresh  and  duo  to  calve 
Boon.  CowB  that  are  lired  for  milk.  They  till 
the  i>ail.  Come  and  see  them  milked. 

12  Keg.  hulls,  all  ages.  A  few  Keg.  cows  aud  extra 
liigh  heller  calves,  10  days  old. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER 
Dept.  Y  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Phone  14-F-S  Phono  43-F-2  McGraw 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins  VI o" 

K  HoBtein  heifercalvcs.tlo  to 
t20  each,  exiiress  paid  in  lots  of 
6.  2  carioad  high  grade  Hol¬ 
stein  heifers.  $35  to  $75  each.  1 
arload  of  high  grade  Holstein 
|co  ws.c  I  ose  spri  II  gers.  $85 1<  I  $100. 
1  carload  of  repisiered  cows, 
$2011  each,  due  In  March.  6  reg¬ 
istered  heifers,  duo  in  Marcli, 
$150  each.  18 registered  heifers, 
3  to  15  months  old,  $80  to  $12,5. 
15  rvgisiered  hulls,  $25  to  $100. 
J.  C.  REAGAN,  TULLY,  N.  Y. 


Stevens’ Farm 

HOLSTEINS 

%  Holstein  heifer  calves.  $2# 
each,  two  calves  and  regis¬ 
tered  hull  calf  for  $60.  Regis* 
tei  ed  heifer  and  hull  calves  all 
ages.  12  grade  heifers.  8-6  mos. 
old.  All  from  high  producing  dome, 

PAUL  H.  STEVENS,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Quit  the  HoEstein  Business?  No. 

Just  Moved.  Cramped  for  Room 

Male  calves  bred  way  up  at  prices  too  low  to  print. 
Lleiferculves.heifersaiidcoivs.Nobluff— wemustsell, 

F.  H.  RIVENBURGH 

Elite  Stock  Farm,  Stockbridge,  N.  Y.,  (.formerly  Miumsvilk) 

Holstein  Bull  Calves  S  S''.  S'ZtT 

lb  sire,  A.  E.  O.  dams.  Easy  payments.  Don’t  use 
scrubs  when  choice  ones  liko  these  sell  so  low.  Send 
for  pedigrees.  CloverdaleFarm, Charlotte, N.V. 

Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  writl^mr 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenango,  N.  Y, 

For  Sale-HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS 

pure  and  grade.  HARRY  VAIL,  Warwick, DrangeCo., N.Y. 


Ilijli  Grade  HOLSTElll  CALVES 

each.  Ship  anywhere,  F.  H.  Wood,  Cortland,  N.  V. 


GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEY  BULLS  Send  for  sale  list. 

Eewnr  B.  Maude  -  Coatesville,  Pa. 

High  Grade  Guernsey  Cows  for  Sale 

Wkh  to  dispose  of  car  load  on  Mnrch  1.5lh. 

Fred  Al.ltennitt, Mohawk  F$rm.FultoiiviUe,N.V. 

For  Sale-Registered  Guernsey  Bull 

2  years  old.  For  foil  particulars  address 

Park  Guernsey  Farm,  Box  117,  Middletown,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y 

For  Sale-G  UERNSEYS 

One  3-year-oId  due  in  May;,  one  2-year*old  duo  in 
April;  one  yearling;  94  I’odigreos;  flue  condition : 
attractively  marked  Also  2  re  g  i  b  te  re  d  Dull 
calves,  I'vandsons  of  Goliien  Noble,  2iid. 

A.  J.  FEI.L  .  West  Point,  Pa. 


f-UERNSEYS 

cPMn  rriR  cat 


Two  Serviceable 
BULLS  and 
Three  HEIFERS. 
SEND  FOR  SALE  LIST 


H.  BORDEN, 


MICKLETON,  N.  J. 


—  Buy  o  GUERNSEY  BULL  your  profits- 
The  2-yr.  old  daughters  of  a  pure  ^red  Guernsey 
\  bull  in  oiiio,  produced  70%  more  butter  fat  aud  50. o 
more  milk  than  their  scrub  dams. 

,  Write  for  our  free  booklets  aud  breeder  calendar. 

I  Amer.  Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  Box  R,  Peterboro,  N.  M. 


When  you  write  advertise»‘s  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


"She  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


English  from  a  primer.  There  were 
several  families  living  in  a  tenant  house, 
and  strolling  across  the  garden  one  Sun¬ 
day  morning  I  discovered  a  group  en¬ 
gaged  in  butchering  a  hog.  The  poor 
beast  had  his  jaws  lashed  and  was  held 
down  on  a  bench.  The  blood  was  caught 
in  a  pail  for  future  blood  puddings,  and 
then  as  much  of  the  bristles  as  possible 
was  burned  off  with  straw.  T.rater  my 
ho.st  and  I  went  to  the  house  and  there 
was  the  pig  in  the  kitchen  being  scraped 
and  to  be  dressed  “on  the  premises.” 
They  offered  us  a  little  spirit,  it  being 
their  custom  to  procure  some  at  butch¬ 
ering  time.  The  women,  young  and  old, 
.still  clung  to  gay  handkerchiefs  about 
their  heads  and  I  presume  the  scene  could 
have  been  transferred  to  Portugal  with¬ 
out  any  change  in  the  methods  of  butch¬ 
ering. 

The  animal  resembled  the  proverbial 
singed  cat  and  was  quite  smoky  but  I 
suppose  it  was  the  way  handed  down 
from  uncounted  ancestors.  Were  I  try¬ 
ing  the  ga.soline  method  I  should  experi¬ 
ment  by  shooting  the  hog  with  a  revolver, 
hanging  him  up,  catching  the  blood  for 
the  hens  and  then  using  a  small  plumb¬ 
er’s  torch.  The  torch  can  bo  used  at 
any  angl«  and  with  the  least  amount  of 
gasoline.  j.  demary. 


A  Dog  Infested  Section 

About  .six  years  ago  I  purchased  a 
neglected  farm.  It  is  adapted  in  many 
ways  to  sheep  raising,  and  it  evidently 
needs  them.  I  was  advised  to  put  on 
sheep.  Much  of  the  land  is  out  of  sight 
of  any  house.  I  replied  that  I  had  not 
the  heart  to  expose  a  flock  of  sheep  in 
a  locality  infested  by  dogs.  One  of  my 
acquaintances  recently  showed  me  a 
sheep  with  one  ear  gone,  another  with 
a  denuded  spot  on  one  flank,  lie  had 
devoted  the  Winter  to  nursing  them  to 
recovery.  Another  acquaintance  told 
me  that  dogs  once  got  after  his  flock, 
running  them  down  a  ravine.  When 
the  sheep  came  to  the  cross  fences  they 
were  obstructed  and  caught  and  slaugh¬ 
tered  ;  numbers  being  found  at  each  of 
several  fences.  Nearly  the  whole  floqk 
was  trapped  and  slaughtered  in  this 
manner.  Another  acquintance  was  paid 
for  five  or  six  sheep  killed,  but  not  for 
26  lambs,  later  dropped  prematurely. 

In  this  locality  we  have  very  few 
dogs,  other  than  mongrel  curs,  harbored 
by  Italians ;  sometimes  several  in  a  fam¬ 
ily.  They  are  unattractive  and  absolu¬ 
tely  worthless  for  any  purpose,  and 
when  it  comes  to  paying  taxes  on  them, 
ownership  is  often  denied,  but  the  dog 
is  secreted  and  manages  to  live.  b. 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Feeding  Swine  on  Table  Waste 

I  keep  three  pigs,  and  feed  them 
about  an  average  of  one  feed  a  day  of 
clear,  table  waste  that  I  collect  from 
my  immediate  neighbors.  For  an  ad¬ 
ditional  feed  I  use  middlings  (wheat). 
Are  the  wheat  middlings  the  best  food 
to  use  in  conjunction  with  the  table 
waste?  I  cook  the  food  for  them  during 
cold  weather.  I  collect  swill  every  other 
day,  so  that  it  does  not  ferment.  In 
Summer  I  feed  green  stuff  all  day  and 
the  table  waste  at  night.  Can  I  im¬ 
prove  on  this  method?  c.  ii.  T. 

Saugus,  Mass. 

If  your  pigs  grow  and  thrive  on  the 
rations  mentioned,  I  see  no  rea.son  for 
making  a  change.  If,  however,  you  do 
not  have  enough  cheap  feed  during  the 
fattening  period  when  you  are  prepar¬ 
ing  the  pigs  for  market,  you  would 
probably  obtain  better  results  by  using 
corn  or  cornmeal  in  place  of  the  mid¬ 
dlings.  c.  S.  G. 


Hard  Churning ;  Lice 

1.  Will  you  tell  me  why  I  cannot  make 
butter?  I  keep  the  cream  at  62  degrees 
and  I  have  not  made  any  since  I  brought 
the  cow  in  from  pasture.  It  wh'ps  to  a 
stiff  cream,  but  it  will  not  separate.  I 
feed  good  cow  hay  three  times  a  day,  and 
one  part  gluten,  one  part  middlings,  two 
parts  bran,  1  bushel  cornstalks,  twice  a 
day.  2.  I  have  a  yearling  heifer  that 
seems  to  have  some  kind  of  itch.  She 
mbs  her.self  every  chance  she  gets ;  the 
hair  comes  off  on  both  sides  of  the  neck 
and  on  top  of  the  head.  She  eats  well 
and  is  in  good  condition.  R.  P. 

Massachusetts. 

There  are  at  least  two  reasons  why 
you  are  unable  to  get  your  cream  to  churn 
into  butter.  The  first  is  that  the  cow  has 
apparently  been  milking  for  some  months, 
and  the  second  is  that  there  is  no  suc¬ 
culent  feed  in  the  ration  such  as  silage. 


4:^1 


beets  or  beet  pulp.  After  a  cow  has  been 
milking  for  some  time  the  fat  particles  in 
her  milk  become  hard  and  increase  in 
numbers  but  decrease  in  size.  Hence 
they  do  not  come  together  into  the  form 
of  butter  as  readily  as  when-  the  cow  is 
fresh.  The  feeding  of  a  ration  without 
succulence  also  tends  to  harden  the  fat 
and  make  churning  difficult.  This  is  the 
main  reason  why  you  did  not  have  the 
difficulty  while  the  cow  was  on  pasture. 
You  might  try  the  old-fashioned  remedy 
of  scalding  the  milk,  that  is  heating  it 
until  a  scum  of  cream  rises  before  set¬ 
ting  it  away  for  the  cream  to  rise  or  be¬ 
fore  separating  it  if  you  use  the  separ¬ 
ator.  Then  let  the  cream  get  quite  sour 
and  churn  at  62  to  65  degrees  F. 

2.  Your  heife>  is  undoubtedly  troubled 
with  cattle  lice.  This  is  a  common  pest, 
and  one  for  which  no  one  has  yet  pre¬ 
scribed  an  efficient  remedy.  The  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  make  up  a  strong  soapy 
water  and  scrub  infested*  parts  with  a 
stiff  brush.  This  process  should  be  re¬ 
peated  every  two  weeks  until  the  lice 
cause  no  further  trouble.  ii.  F.  j. 


Controlling  Bull 

There  is  a  law  I  would  like  to  see 
pa.ssed  in  this  State,  viz.,  that  no  bull 
should  be  allowed  to  run  in  pasture. 
One  man  has  a  purebred  bull  and  his 
neighbor  has  a  scrub,  and  he  will  break 
in,  for  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  build 
a  fence  to  stop  a  bull.  Again  your 
neighbor’s  bull  may  be  infected  with 
contagious  abortion.  There  is  a  law 
that  you  can  collect  damages,  but  you 
would  have  to  prove  it,  and  that  would 
mean  a  lawsuit.  I  believe  the  place  for  a 
bull  is  in  the  barn  or  staked  out.  Some 
would  say  they  had  to  turn  a  bull  out 
with  young  stock,  but  they  could  just  as 
well  be  bred  in  Winter  or  Spring  be¬ 
fore  they  were  turned  out  to  pasture. 
Years  ago  they  turned  stallions  out  in 
pasture  in  the  West,  but  they  don’t  do 
it  now.  J.  F.  c. 

Bliss,  N.  Y. 


Connecticut  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  Ayrshire  Breeders’  was  held  in  the 
Garde  Hotel,  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
February  28,  1917.  The  officers  for  the 
coming  year  are  Mr.  Wilson  H.  Lee, 
Orange,  Conn.,  president;  William  Tr. 
Wells,  Newington,  Conn.,  vice-president ; 
L.  H.  Healy,  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  secretary ;  R.  J. 
Averill,  Washington,  Conn.,  treasurer; 
D.  Wells,  Wethersfield ;  F.  Specker- 
mann,  Greenwich ;  G.  H.  Hewitt,  Tor- 
rington ;  D.  A.  Markham,  Hartford ;  J. 
Swan.  Seymour;  .7.  D.  Avery,  North 
Stonington ;  H.  W.  Gunther,  Rockville; 
11.  Horrance,  Plainfield,  directors. 

i*  HOLSTEINS  H 


’140  BOLL '140 

A  grandson  of  King  Segis— dam  and  A.R.O.  Cow  with 
two  daughters  above  30  lbs.  Also 5  bull  calves,  2  to  4 
months  old,  handsome  fellows,  ^  to  ^  white.  Dams 
half  sisters  to  a  40-lb.  cow— sires  3  nearest  dams 
average  30-lbs.  of  butter  In  7  days:  18,000  lbs.  of 
milk  in  a  year:  fat  above  4%.  lie  carries  25%  of  the 
blood  of  the  world  champion  50-lb.  cow.  Send  for 
pedigree  and  pictures.  Price  low  for  the  breeding. 
IRA  S.  JARVIS,  Hartwlck  Senainary,  N.  Y. 


Some  one  gets  a  good  one 

WHO  SECURES  THIS 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALF 

Born  Dec.  27th.  1916.  from  aeow  who  is  a  seven-eighths  (%) 
Bister  to  the  Snd  greatest  butter  record  Cow  in  the 
United  States.  In  6  months — 70<i  lbs.  butter.  This 
Calf’s  dam  (without  any  grain  until  after  she  was  put  in 
test)  made  84  lbs.  of  butter  In  7  days.  In  a  farmer’s 
hands  who  had  never  tested  before,  she  is  a  better  cow 
than  most  80  Ib.  ones.  At  that  this  calve’s  three  (8) 
nearest  dams  average  above  87  lbs.  butter— 7  days. 

First  Check  for  $100.00  gets  him 

He  Is  a  splendid  individual  guaranteed  to  please  or 
money  refunded.  Write  BIGGS  for  bulls,  their  ped 
igrees  and  descriptions. 

F.  C.  BIGGS,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


Mil  nU  GRADE  TOGGENBURC  KIDS.  From  stock 

miLUnuUillu  milking  nine  and  ten  months.  Well 
marked.  Hornless.  E.  N.  Rarrett,  AuiherstjVa. 

Swiss  Goats  s»“T,: 

Severaf,  Young  Bucks,  Nearly  Pure 


DOGS 


ForSale-Ai 


Female.  2  years  old. 

Edw.  Benjamin,  Chester,  N.y. 


Collie  Pups  nelson  BKOS..  grove  city.  Pa. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES 

from  grand  working,  registered  stock.  Shipped  on 
approval.  .Males,  $8  and  $10;  female.s.lC  and  $8.  ’Phis 
includes  registration.  WM.  W.  KETCH,  Cohocton,  N.  V. 

AIREDALE  TERRIERS  ™  K" 

The  kind  that  makes  good.  Pnppies.18  to$12,  register¬ 
ed.  Write  for  particulars.  R.  B.  Archer.  Watertowa,  N.V. 


The  Better 
Results 


it  gives,  the  time  and  labor  saved  in  getting 
it  ready  and  putting  it  on,  because  it  disin¬ 
fects  and  paints  at  one  operation,  the  fact 
it  doesn’t  spoil  by  standing  and  can  be  kept 
ready  for  use  when  wanted,  are  a  few  of 
the  many  rea.sons  why  whitewash  and  dis¬ 
infectants  are  never  used  again  by  the  man 
who  has  once  tried 


lb*  Pis'wiecMnjf  YlKdePAinl 


"  ■  -  11  iina. 

a  6neIy;powdered  mineral  pigmentcombined  with 

a  germicide  20  times  stronger  than  carbolic  acid 
—but  non-poisonous.  Kills  lice,  mites  and  dis¬ 
ease  germs.  Mix  with  water  and  it  i.s  ready  to 
apply  with  brush  or  sprayer.  No  di.sagreeable 
odor.  Will  not  blister,  flake  or  peel  off. 

A  Disinfectant  That  Dries  White 

not  dark  or  colorless,  for  use  in  stables,  dairies, 
Iioultry  houses,  cellars, etc.  If  your  dealer  doesn't 
carry  it  send  us  your  order  and  his  name. 

10 lbs,  (10  gals.),  $1.00  and  postage. 

20 lbs.  (20  gals.),  $2.00  delivered. 

60  lbs.  (60  gals  ),  $4.00  delivered. 

Trial  package,  enough  to  cover  260  sq.  ft.  and 
descriptive  booklet,  25e  postpaid. 

Carbola  Chemical  Company 
7  East  42nd  St.  Dent.  R,  New  York  City 


SWINE 


SWINE 


CHESTER  WHITES  and 
LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

Boars  ready  for  immediate  service.  These 
are  good,  large,  vigorous  animals  of  correct 
type  and  conformation. 

Also  booking  orders  now  for  gilts  oi  the  above 
breeds  to  farrow  in  Spring  of  1917 

HEART’S  DEUGHT  FARM, 

Kinderhook  Ouroc-Jorsey  Swine  As30."^uarfera 

In  the  East  for  registered  stock  of  all  ages.  Best 
of  breeding.  .Free  from  disease. 

C.  M.  PALMKR,  Sec'y-Treas.,  Valatie,  N.Y, 

For  Sale-Reg.  Berkshire  Spring  Pigs 

ing.  Prices  reasonable.  J.  N.  Rasenberger, Wycombe,  Pa. 

FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORfH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WE8TV1KW  STOCK  FAKM.K. 
F.  D.  No.  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


For  Sale-Registered  Yorkshire  Boar  m 

years  old.  Prom  Fisher’s  famous  Cedars  Herd  of 
Columbus.  Ohio.  SHADOW  LAKE  FARMS.  Athens,  H.  Y. 

RESISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES  ’’te 

boars.  Gilts,  Bred  gilts  and  Pigs.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Bidgely  Manor  Farm,  Stene  Ridge,  N.  Y, 


HORSES 


OHIO’S 

260  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stal¬ 
lions,  Mares,  Shetland  Ponies  and 
Holstein  Cattle.  Come  and  see  tlio 
$20,000  Holstein  Bull.  King  Cham¬ 
pion  Rag  Apple, tlie  greatest  y^ouiig 
bull  on  earth.  Prices  right.  Terms 
to  suit  responsible  parties. 

A.  W.  GREEN 

Middlefleld,  O.,  R.  R.  Station, 

East  Orwell,  O..  on  Ponna.  R.  R. 

KENTUCKY  JACKS  and  SADDLERS 

Bia  BONE  Kentucky  JACKS  and  JENNETS,  85  FIVE 
and  CUBAN  QAITED  STALLIONS,  geldings  and  mares. 
MULE  TEAMS.  YOUNQ  MULES  in  pairs orCAR  LOADS. 

ASK  FOR  OUR  1917  CATALOG 

THE  COOK  FARMS  -  Box  436L,  LEXINGTON,  KY, 


fT 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

200  Head  to  select  from.  Twenty-six 
years  experience.  Write  Dept.  L,  for  cata¬ 
logue.  THE  SHADTSIDE  FARMS.  Norlti  Bsnion.  0. 


For  Sale-Imported  Belgian  Stallion  w‘l®{g®ht,®Mw 

Price,  low.  Mrs.  MINNIE  RIKER,  Ontario  Center,  Wayne  Co.,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-Imported  Percheron  Stallion  aiu!®de^' 

cription  on  request.  O.  V.  Beams,  Eau  Claire.  Mich. 


Grow  Them  Like  This 

with  long,  deep,  meaty  hams  and 
well-sprung  ribs.  He  stands  shipping 
well  and  tops  the  market  when  he 
®^*^ves.  He  makes  the  choicest  bacon 
and  dresses  out  with  the  least  waste. 
For  quality  and  profit,  breed 

Berkshires 

They  farrow  large  litters  of  "lively, 
active  pigs  that  are  seldom  crushed 
by  the  mother.  These  youngsters 
'■ustle  for  themselves,  making 
rapid  gains  on  inexpensive  feeds. 
Berkshires  mature  early  and  fatten 
easily  at  any  age.  Hardy  and  vig¬ 
orous,  they  thrive  in  all  climates. 
Semi  for  our  free  book  “Berkshire  Hogs”  and 
learn  facts  about  this  money  making  bre^, 

American  Berkshire  Ass’n 

524  E.  Monroe  St.  Springfield,  Ill. 


BRED  BERKSHIRE  SOWS 

If  you  are  looking  for  large,  typey  BERK¬ 
SHIRE  sows,  combined  with  the  best  of 
breeding,  we  have  them.  VVe  can  offer  you 
large  sows,  safe  in  pig,  for  from  $75.00 
to  $200.00.  They  are  daughters  of  LEE 
PREMIER’S  RIVAL.  Hopeful  Lee’s  Suc¬ 
cessor,  and  Lee  Premier’s  Masterpiece.  Not  a 
common  sow  in- the  lot.  The  $75  sows  we  will 
guarantee  to  give  satisfaction  on  arrival.  Every 
sow  so  sold  is  guaranteed  to  be  safe  in  pig. 

Also  We  offer  a  few  spring  1916  boars  and 
sows,  for  from  $40  to  $60. 

Every  animal  CHOLERA  IM.MUNE  by  double  treat¬ 
ment.  AH  clean  .stock  from  a  clean  herd. 

Swiiie  I>cpt.  at  EAS’l’  LY.TIK,  CONN. 
VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME.  Address 

BRANFORD  FARMS.  GROTON.  CONN 


of  SIZE 
and  QUALITY 


BERKSHIRES 

The  boar.  Majestic  Mammoth  229500,  weight 
407  lbs.  at  7  months  of  age,  was  bred  and 
grown  by  us.  When  you  want  the  best  and 
want  them  big,  write  to 

Cfj  A  dTCD  WHITGUERN  FARM 
.  H.  L  AK I LK,  WEST  Chester,  Pa. 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood ; 

Letter  from  F.  W.  Park,  Chelmsford.  Mass;  “En¬ 
closed  check  for  another  sow.  The  first  one  has 
just  farrowed  ten  nice,  thrifty  pigs.”  Satisfaction 
Is  guaranteed  to  all  our  customers.  If  our  hogs  do 
not  make  good,  we  do. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


SPECIAL  BERKSHIRE  SALE 

3  and  4  months  old  Reg.  Berkshires  $12.60  and  $16.00 
each.  ship{>ed  on  approval. 

PRIDE  HOME  FARM  _ HOWARD,  PENNA. 


HAMILTON  FARM  BERKSHIRES 

Special  sale  of  bred  sows  ranging  in  price  from  4876 
to  iS500.  Some  CHAMPION  winners  included. 
Ask  for  your  list  NOW. 

Fred  Huyler,  Mgr.  -  G-ladstone,  N.  J 

Springbank  Berkshires 

Bred  Sows  and  Gilts  for  Jlarch  and  April  farrow. 

Open  Gilts,  June  farrowed.  6  Service  Boars. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Ct. 

m  PK7lfQI-lll7B?Q  Sold  ou 
1  >  CIyIVOIiIIyIIO  Approval 

Breeding  and  quality  unexcelled.  Prices  right. 
Write  us  your  wants.  H.  GRIMSHAW,  North  East,  Pa. 

Registered  Yorkshire  Pigs 

CHESTER  WHITES 

Purchased  from  a  herd  founded  upon  the  best  blood 
lilies,  with  a  reputation  for  the  quality  of  its  offer¬ 
ings,  assnies  both  profit  and  satisfaction. 
Linda  Vista  Farm,  1{o.y  187,  Hollistou,  Mass. 
Descriptive  booklet  ^^poll  request. 


Most  Popular  Dog  today  because  of  atcrIlnR  merit.  IDEAL  FQR  POULTRYMAN.  ■ 
^arda  birds,  kills  rata,  skunk.a.  INDISPENSABLE  IN  ORCHARD.  PEERLESS  WATCll  ■ 
Dot.  for  homo,  family,  stock,  easy  kce,.-r.  SPLENDID  PLAYMATE  for  children 

Oenphi;,).  faithful,  hfeh&  fntelli^enri  ■ 
one  man  dog.  HIGHLY  PROFITABLE,  aood  hitch  earns  upward  $200  yearly,  pups 

Cupp'ea.  arrowndoKs.  bitches,  from  FINEST  AlREfaALE  ■ 
BLOOD  IN  WORLD,  pedigreed,  registered, -certHied.  AT  STUD,  Havelock  Gold-  H 
smith.  maKniticent,  imported  son  ot  intornationaltv  famous  Ch.  Crompton  OoratiK. 
fee  $15;  express  bitches  to  Weston,  N.  J.  Safe  delivery,  honorable  dealioR.  satisfiM- 
tion  guaranteed.  Booklet.  ,  #», 

VIBEUT  KENNEL,  Box  In,  WESTON.  N  .T.  H 

OLLINS  JERSEY  REDS 

ihe  best 


New  Book  FREE  p=‘y 

- - - $30  to  .$50  per  acre 

from  cowpeas,  alfalfa,  etc.,  and  spread  25 
to  40  pounds  of  potash  while  harvesting 
crops.  Explains  how  tliey  help  solve  labor 
and  potasli  problems. 


Arthur  J.Collins  a' 

Mooreskown.N.J. 


pigs 

bFed 


375  lbs.  in 
9  months. 
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Dr.  David  Roberts’ 

COW  CLEANER 

You  can’t  watch  your  cow  too  closely  during  the  freshen¬ 
ing  period.  Thousands  of  healthy,  profitable  cows  are  dis¬ 
abled  every  year  because  their  owners  do  not  take  measures 
to  make  them  clean  properly.  If  you  have  a  cow  or  heifer 
about  to  calve,  now  is  the  time  to  make  sure  it  will  clean 
properly  by  giving  it  Dr.  David  Roberts’  Cow  Cleaner. 
Dr.  Roberts’ Cow’  Cleaner  ripens  the  cotyledons,  or  buttons, 
which  hold  the  afterbirth  and  it  comes  away  by  its  own 
weight.  It  does  away  with  the  forcible  removal  of  the 
afterbirth,  w’hich  frequently  brings  on  blood  poison,  some¬ 
times  causing  death.  Come  to  the  aid  of  your  cows  and 
heifers — give  them  Dr.  Roberts’  Cow  Cleaner.  It  means 
health  for  the  animals  and  profit  for  you. 

Dr.  David  Roberts’  Calf  Cholera  Remedy 

should  be  given  to  your  calves  as  soon  as  the  dreaded  scours  appear. 
(3cours  lead  direct  to  calf  cholera,  that  highly  contagious,  death-dealing 
disease.)  Calf  Cholera  Remedy  prevents  lermenfetion  of  the  food  in 
the  digestive  organs  and  liquefies  the  poisonous  gases  which  cause 
scours.  It  soothes  the  irritated  mucous  membranes  and  regulates 

the  flow  of  the  digestive  juices. 
The  calf’s  digestion  becomes 
normal  and  the  trouble  disappears. 
Be  prepared  to  save  your  calves. 

Breeding  Tonic  makes  sure  breeding. 
Prepares  organs  for  breeding.  Use 
regularly  and  you  will  have  fewer 
accidents  and  better,  healthier  calves. 

Cow  Tonic,  Calf  Meal,  Diolice,  Badger 
Balm,  Laxotonic  and  Stokvigor — val¬ 
uable  remedies,  which  should  always 
be  kept  on  hand. 

Get  Dr.  Roberts’  Live  Stock  Prescrip* 
tions  at  your  drug  store — nearly  4000 
dealers  in  U.  S.  Look  for  and  insist 
on  getting  the  package  bearing  Dr. 
Roberts’  picture.  If  you  do  not  al¬ 
ready  have  the  184-page  “Practical 
Home  Veterinarian,”  treating  all 
diseases  of  all  live  stock,  send  $1.00 
and  receive  by  mail,  postpaid. 
Address 


%  y 
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Dr.  David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co. 

110  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 


SAVE-THE-HORSE 


Is  the  best  and  cheapest  horse  insurance. 

Suppose  your  horse  goes  lame  and  can  t  work. 

With  SAVE-THE-HORSE  you  cannot  lose.  It 
is  sold  with  a  signed  Contract- Bond  to  cure  SPAVIN, 
Ringbone.  Thoropin  and  ALL  Shoulder.  Knee, 
Ankle,  Hoof  and  Tendon  Diseases. 

No  blistering — no  firing — horse  works  as  usual. 

Our  96-pacre  FREE  BOOK  tells  bow  to  treat  5b  kinda  of  lameness. 
It’s  our  21  years'  experience.  Expert  veterinary  advice^ 
8ample  Contract  and  BOOK— ALL  FREE.  Address 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  24  Commerce  ATe.,BiiicIiamtop.N.T. 

Druggists  everywhere  sell  Save-The-Horse  with 
CONTKACT,  or  we  send  by  Parcel  Post  or  Express  Paid, 


MINERAL 


fnusv 

over 
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H£AVE;?«. 

M[;OMPOUND 

Booklet 
Free 

$3  Paokut,„  „ - -  -  - - - 

back.  $1  Package  enfficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

WIHER4L  HEAIE  BEMEDI  CO..  4B1  Fourth  ho.,  flHsburg.  H 

Free  Csta!0£f  in  colors  explains 

how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
anyrunning 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  Elm  SL,Quiaey,ll 


Cooked  feed  means  bigger  profltt  from  your 
horses,  cattle,  hogs,  shfej)  and  poultry.  The  feed 
tastes  better,  is  more  digestible,  bigger  in  balk  and 
more  noui  ishlng. 

FARMER’S  FAVORITE” 

Feed  Cooker  and  Boiler 

Take  the  chill  off  water  in  winter 
.and  feed  cooked  vegetables  and 
strain.  Use  it  to  boil  sap,  render 
lard,  sterilize  milk  cans,  boll  spray¬ 
ing  mixtures,  etc.  Will  boll  four 
bushels  of  potatoes  in  ten  minutes. 
Cooks  quickly.  Little  fuel — cobs 
to  chunks.  25  to  100  gal.  capacity- 
six  sizes.  Set  up  anywhere.  Guar¬ 
anteed  everywhere.  Interesting, 
couvincing  circulars  free. 

LEWIS  MFC.  CO. 

aa-T^Oweg^St^^^^Corttand^l^^J 


Wai’i^anted  toGive  Satisfaction 

GotnbauWs 


Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock. 
Strained  indons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush.  Removes  all  Bunches  from 
Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  Invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price 
$1.60  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full 
directions  for  Its  usc.t^Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circulars,  testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


ENORMOUS  PROFITS 

TAKING  ORDERS  FOR 


Products 

TOILET  ARTICLES,  PERFUMES,  SPICES,  FLAVORS, 
SOAPS,  AND  bPKCIAF..TIES.  Over  90  bU’  every  day 
scllera.  Wanted  In  every  bornft.  repeaters.  .Exchi- 

Mlve  territory  to  MEN  OR  WOMEN.  All  or  sparf  tfnie; 
Why  be  a  laborlnic  drudge  when  you  can  enteran  easy  per¬ 
manent  hUHlness  with  a  biij  income?  NO  CONTRACT, 
NO  RIG  REQUaiKl).  NEED  NOT  INVEST  ONE  CENT. 
OUTFIT  FREE.  EXPERIENCE  NOT  NECESSARY.  Pull 
InstrnctloiiB  ^Iven.  The  chance  of  a  lifetime.  Don’t  mUs 
It.  Territory  roIuk  fast. 

Write  for  particular:/  (/iving  age  and  occupation, 
DUO  FACTOHIEK,  Dept.  II.  SO,  No.  Java,  N.Y. 


Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 


Improving  Deficient  Ration 

^'ill  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration 
for  a  four-year-old  Jersey  cow  weighing 
650  pounds  and  giving  eight  quarts  of 
milk  a  day,  from  the  following  feeds? 
Bran  and  shorts,  cottonseed  meal,  mixed 
bay.  corn  and  cob  meal.  Will  you  give 
me  the  balanced  ration  that  is  the  cheap¬ 
est  considering  I  have  to  buy  my  bran, 
shorts  and  cottonseed  meal?  T.  ii.  n. 

We.st  Virginia. 

It  is  impossible  to  balanee  a  ration 
using  the  feeds  yoit  mention.  The  mixed 
hay  and  corn  and  cob  meal  are  .so  low 
in  protein  it  would  require  the  use  of 
cottonseed  meal,  only,  to  supply  the  pro¬ 
tein  and  then  only  a  small  amount  of 
corn  and  cob  meal  could  be  used.  For 
your  case  it  is  best  to  use  a  ration  with 
variety  and  make  a  ration  as  n/'arly  bal¬ 
anced  as  possible  with  the  feeds  at  hand. 
Feed  what  hay  cow  will  clean  up  and 
make  grain  ration  two  parts  cottonseed 
meal,  one  part  bran,  one  part  corn  and 
cob  meal,  and  one  per  cent.  salt.  Feed 
a  pound  of  grain  to  ?>y2  pounds  of  milk 
produced  daily.  h.  f.  ,t. 


Ration  for  Heifer  Coming  Fresh 

1.  We  have  a  heifer  that  will  ho  fresh 
shortly.  I  feel  she  should  have  a  change 
in  feed,  something  more  than  bran  and 
cornstalks.  Will  you  make  a  suggestion? 

2.  Can  small  potatoes,  size  of  large  egg, 
be  used  for  seed  potatoes?  o.  is.  n. 

New  .Jersey. 

1.  You  do  not  state  what  you  have 
for  roughage  besides  cornstalks.  It  is 
essential  to  consider  this  in  choosing  the 
grain  ration.  At  pre.sent  feed  prices  I 
doubt  if  you  can  do  better  than  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  bran  feeding  until  the  heifer 
freshens.  Bran  is  the  best  and  safest 
feed  to  use  just  before  and  just  after 
calving.  If  you  have  mixed  hay  and 
cornstaks  for  roughage  after  heifer  fresh¬ 
ens  make  up  grain  ration  of  two  parts 
gluten  feed,  one  part  cottonseed  meal, 
three  parts  wheat  bran  and  one  per  cent, 
salt.  2.  Small  potatoes  make  poor  seed 
potatoes  siiioe  like  has  a  tendency  to 
produce  like.  Seed  potatoes  should  be 
selected  and  the  best  are  none  too  good. 

II.  F.  J. 


Ration  for  Fresh  Cows 

I  have  a  two-year-old  heifer  and  a  five- 
year-old  cow  bought  last  Fall.  Up  to 
Jan.  15  they  had  never  tasted  grain. 
I  bought  them  up  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  State,  five  miles  from  a 
railroad,  making  grain  high  and  hard 
to  get.  Stock  fed  on  good  hay,  good  pas¬ 
tures  and  run  of  the  fields  after  harvest¬ 
ing.  The  farmers  about  here  said  I 
would  get  better  calves  aud  cows  would 
do  better  if  given  a  little  grain.  They 
are  due  to  freshen  in  three  weeks.  The 
advice  of  the  farmers  was  to  give  two 
quarts  (jf  shorts  morning  and  night  with 
a  handful  of  cottonseed  meal.  I  have 
done  so,  feeding  now  two  quarts  shorts, 
two  handfuls  cottonseed  and  good  hay. 
I  have  the  best  looking  cows  in  this 
section,  sleek  and  glossy,  carded  twice 
every  day.  Would  you  advise  a  different 
grain  ration?  Both  are  grades.  I  can 
get  at  the  local  grain  mill  shorts,  mid¬ 
dlings,  ground  oats,  gluten,  oil  meal,  cot¬ 
tonseed  and  stock  feed.  I  want  to  feed 
for  best  paying  i-esults.  ,T.  K.  K. 

Maine. 

The  ration  you  are  now  feeding. is  sat¬ 
isfactory  up  to  and  just  after  time  of 
calving.  After  that  make  up  a  grain  ra¬ 
tion  of  two  parts  gluten  feed,  one  part 
cottonseed  meal,  one  part  oil  meal,  and 
one  part  middlings.  Add  one  per  cent. 
coar.se  fine  salt  to  grain  mixture  in  mak¬ 
ing  it  up.  Peed  grain  at  rate  of  a  pound 
to  pounds  of  milk  produced  daily. 

Feed  what  hay  cows  will  clean  up. 

IT.  F.  J. 


Fattening  Bulls  ;  Feeding  Cow  and  Sow 

1.  Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration 
for  fattening  four  mixed  breed  hulls  for 
market,  weighing  at  present  about  650  to 
700  lbs.?  I  have  clover  bay  and  plenty  of 
cornstalks  and  fresh  wet  distillery  grains. 
Al.so  ration  for  a  young  cow  coming  in 
with  calf  for  first  time  in  April.  I  have 
been  feeding  latter  about  four  pounds 
cround  corn  and  cob  meal,  chopped  twice 
a  day  with  15  lbs.  clover  hay,  hut  she 
seems  off  her  feed  on  this  diet.  I  think 
it  is  the  dry  corn  and  cob  meal  which 
causes  it.  3.  I  have  a  sow  with  eight 
pigs,  young,  which  is  very  very  thin  and 
does  not  seem  to  relish  her  feed.  It  seems 
rather  cold  to  take  pigs  from  her.  What 
would  you  advise?  I-.  P.  S- 

1‘eunsylvania. 

1.  To  fatten  your  hulls  feied  about  a 
bushel  of  the  distillery  grains  and  what 
clover  hay  and  cornstalks  thyc  will  clean 
up.  Feed  more  clover  hay  than  corn¬ 
stalks  since  the  cornstalks  have  too  little 
rutriment  in  them  for  their  bulk.  JMake 
grain  ration  one  part  oil  meal,  two  parts 
dried  distillers’  grains,  four  parts  mid- 
dlhigs.  and  two  parts  cornmeal.  Feed 
wliat  they  will  handle  without  going  off 
fe*ed. 

2.  Feed  cow  about  10  lbs.  clover  hay 
and  6  lbs.  cornstalks  daily  and  make 


grain  ration  two  parts  dried  distillers’ 
grains,  two  parts  corn  and  cob  meal,  and 
two  parts  middlings.  Fj*  until  calving 
feed  enougti  so  cow  will  freshen  in  good 
condition,  probably  3  or  4  llis.  daily.  After 
calving  work  cow  onto  ration  gradually 
feeding  a  pound  of  grain  to  Hy^  lbs.  of 
milk  produced  daily.  If  you  can  get  the 
wet  distillery  grains  at  a  reasonable  price 
these  fed  with  a  liberal  amount  of  clover 
hay  should  save  you  .some  grain. 

3.  Try  ration  of  SO  parts  corn.  10  parts 
middlings,  10  parts  tankage  for  the  .sow. 

II.  F.  J. 


Dairy  Ration 

Will  you  give  mo  a  ration  for  a  two- 
year-old  Holstein  that  is  due  to  calve  in 
May  or  .Tune,  perhaps  later?  T  have  to 
buy  everything.  I  have  never  had  a  cow 
and  have  never  milked  one.  and  would 
like  to  have  a  few  points.  Should  I  give 
the  same  ration  after  she  has  calved? 

Connecticut.  e.  e.  b. 

Since  you  have  to  buy  everything  try 
to  get  hold  of  some  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay. 
Make  up  grain  ration  of  one  part  dri^ 
distiiler.s’  or  dried  brewers’  grain  >,  one 
part  cornmeal,  one  part  bran,  two  parts 
standard  middlings.  Feed  a  pound  of 
this  to  four  pounfTs  of  milk  produced 
daily.  Feed  three  to  four  pounds  of 
dried  beet  pulp  daily,  .soaked  in  thn^c 
times  its  weight  of  warm  water.  Thi.s 
will  make  a  very  palatable  ration,  and 
one  tliat  the -cow  should  do  well  on.  The 
same  ration  may  be  fed  before  and  after 
calving.  When  cow  is  dry  feed  just 
enough  to  keep  her  in  good  condition.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  cut  the  grain  ration  out 
a  few  days  jus't  before  and  just  after 
calving  and  fis-d  a  few  pounds  of  wheat 
bran  only.  ii.  f.  J. 

Rye  and  Oats  for  Cows 

T  have  rye  and  oats  and  Timothy  hay. 
If  I  grind  oats  and  rye  how  could  I  feed 
to  give  dairy  cows  a  balanced  ration? 

I’euusylvauia.  m.  l.  m. 

You  cannot  balance  a  ration  with  Yye 
and  oats  and  Timothy  hay.  All  these 
feeds  are  low  in  protein,  and  Timothy 
hay  is  the  poorest  of  roughages  for  feed¬ 
ing  the  dalrj’  cow.  Feed  what  hay  cows 
will  clean  up.  Oet  some  dried  beet  pulp 
and  feed  2  to  4  lbs.  per  head  per  day. 
Soak  the  pulp  in  three  times  its  weight 
('f  warm  water.  Make  grain  ration  2 
parts  cottonseed  meal,  2  parts  dried  dis¬ 
tillers’  grains,  one-half  part  oil  meal,  1 
part  gluten  feed,  and  1  part  oats  and  rye 
if  you  cannot  sell  same.  You  would 
really  do  better  if  possible  to  sell  your 
Timothy  hay  and  buy  some  Alfalfa,  or 
sell  your  oats  and  rye  and  put  money 
into  jirotein  feeds  mentioned  in  above  ra¬ 
tion.  II.  F.  J. 


Grain  With  Poor  Hay 

Will  you  give  me  a  feeding  ration  for 
my  dairy  of  20  grade  Ayrshires,  weight 
runs  from  750  to  850,  to  freshen  about 
March  1  to  April  1.  Milk  sold  oh  test. 
My  silage  is  fed  out  aud  only  have  late 
cut  Timothy  with  one-quarter  to  one- 
third  clover.  Timothy  overripe  and 
shelled.  Give  grain  ration  to  go  with 
my  poor  hay.  F.  M. 

New  York. 

It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that  you 
must  feed  your  cows  for  two  months  be¬ 
fore  going  on  pasture  on  such  poor 
roughage.  I  think  it  would  pay  to  feed 
2  to  4  lbs.  of  dried  beet  pulp  daily  to 
each  cow,  soaking  the  i)ulp  in  three  times 
its  weight  of  warm  v.’ater  before  feeding. 
Feed  cows  what  hay  they  will  clean  up 
and  make  high  protein  grain  ration  out 
of  2  parts  gluten  feed,  3  parts  dried  dis¬ 
tillers’  grains,  and  1  part  cottonseed 
meal.  Feed  this  ration  at  rate  of  a 
pound  to  3^  to  4  lbs.  of  milk  produced 
daily.  Add  1%  coar.se  fine  salt  to  mix¬ 
ture  in  making  it  up.  II.  F.  J. 


Feeding  Frozen  Silage 

The  South  Dakota  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  gives  this  advie.?  about  feeding 
frozen  silage: 

“At  first  there  is  a  strong  temptation 
to  avoid  the  frozen  silage  on  the  outer 
edge  and  dig  down  in  the  center.  This 
is  just  where  the  mistake  is  generally 
made.  The  wise  feeder  never  neglects 
to  take  a  portion  of  the  frosted  silage 
each  time  he  feeds.  Keep  the  outer 
part  of  the  silage  low,  and  keep  the 
center  of  the  silage  high.  T>oad  the 
cart  from  ’the  center  of  the  silage.  Then 
immediately  after,  witi-  a  sharp  spade, 
throw  a  portion  of  the  frosted  silage  into 
the  center.  A  portion  of  this  frozen 
silage  will  thaw.  What  does  not  thaw 
will  protect  the  other  suifface  silage 
from  being  frozen.  In  this  manner  the 
minimum  amount  of  frozen  silage  can  be 
fed  to  cows. 

If  the  silage  fs  not  fed  out  of  the 
silo  properly,  or  if  the  frosted  silage  is 
left  until  Spring,  then  there  will  he  so 
much  frozen  silage  left  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  feed  it  up  as  fast  as  it 
thaws.  When  the  center  has  been  taken 
away  and  just  the  outside  rim  is  left, 
the  air  gets  into  it  at  once  when  thawed, 
then  it  becomes  merely  a  heap  of  manure 
as  soon  gs  warm  Spring  weather  comes. 
Feed  a  portion  of  the  frozen  silage 
daily. 
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Notes  from  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets 

204  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City 
March  8,  1917 


I'^GGS. — Market  unsettled.  Fancy  near- 
liy  hennery  eggs,  at  this  writing,  sold  at 
;!7c’.  Buyers  are  extremely  particular 
about  the  quality  and  only  the  very  best 
will  bring  the  top  price.  Liberal  ship- 
ineiits  of  fresh  eggs  are  arriving  from 
the  South  and  West,  and  there  is  a  prob¬ 
ability  of  the  market  breaking  within  a 
few  days.  Fancy  State  and  nearby  hen¬ 
nery  whites  37c;  State  and  nearby  gath¬ 
ered  whites  34c  to  3.5c;  fancy  State  and 
nearby  hennery  browns  .S5c  to  36c; 'State 
and  nearby  hennery  brown  and  mixed 
gathered  33c  to  .35c.  ■ 

Butter. — Market  steady.  Fancy  West¬ 
ern  creamery  butter  42i/^c;  prime  to 
fancy  38c  to  42c;  best  Eastern  dairy,  in 
tubs,  35c  to  40c ;  prints  38c  to  42c ; 
mixed  packages  32c  to  36c. 

Cheese. — Market  Ic  higher  than  last 
week.  New  York  State  whole  milk  flats, 
held  specials,  27c  to  27 14c;  flats,  prime 
to  fancy,  26c  to  26^c;  fresh  white  and 
colored  flats,  26c  to  26i/^c;  held  twins 
2614c  to  2,7^c;  fancy  single  daisies 
26%c  to  27^e;  State  skims,  choice  and 
specials,  21c;  lower  grades  13c  to  18c. 

Jewish  Houidats. — Purim,  March  8, 
1917.  Best  market  days,  March  5  to  7. 
Kinds  most  in  demand — fowls  and  prime 
turkeys. 

Passover,  April  7-8,  1917.  Best  mar¬ 
ket  days,  April  2  to  5.  Kinds  most  in 
demand — turkeys,  heavy  fowls,  fat  ducks 
and  geese. 

Tjast  Passover,  April  13-14,  1^17. 

Best  market  days,  April  9-12.  Kinds 
most  in  demand — prime  quality  of  all 
kinds. 

Feast  of  Weeks,  May  27,  1917.  Best 
market  days.  May  21-24,  Kinds  most 
in  demand — good  fowls  especially 
wanted. 

Live  Poultry. — Conditions  here  are  still 
unsettled  with  reports  of  rioting  in  the 
Harlem  and  Bronx  sections.  Express 
receipts  light.  Chickens  20c  to  21c; 
fowls  22e  to  23c;  roosters  15^c;  ducks 
22c  to  23c;  geese  14c  to  16c;  live  pig¬ 
eons  35c  per  pair;  turkeys  20c  to  25c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Market  weak  and 
irregular.  Supplies  moderate.  Fowls 
22c  to  23c;  roasting  chickens  25c  to  26c; 
broilers  28c  to  30c ;  ducks  24c  to  25c ; 
geese  18c  to  20c;  turkeys  31c  to  34c. 

Live  Calves. — Market  higher  on  all 
grades.  Fancy  calves  16c;  good  to  prime 
1314  to  14c;  common  1214^  to  14c;  but¬ 
termilks  7c  to  8c;  live  yearlings  7c  to 

me. 

Dressed  Calves  and  Lambs. — Re¬ 
ceipts  light.  Market  firm  and  higher, 
Ihincy  white  meated  calves  20c  to  2lc; 
good  to  prime  18c  to  20c;  common  10c 
to  18c;  buttermilks  11c  to  12c;  hothouse 
lambs  .$7  to  .>10  each. 

Live  Lambs,  Sheep  and  Pork. — Live 
lambs  steady  at  .$14.50  to  .$14.60  per 
cwt. ;  old  ewes  714c  to  9c;  country- 
dre.ssed  pork  in  light  supply  and  prices 
high,  15c  to  18c. 

Apples. — Apple  market  continues  act¬ 
ive.  There  is  a  noticeable  advance  in 
price  on  the  lower  grades.  Fancy  Bald¬ 
wins  $.5.50  to  $6.50  per  barrel ;  fancy 
(Ireenings  bringing  .$0.50.  Baldwin.^ 
“A”  gradp,  $4  to  $5.50.  “B”  and  un¬ 

graded  $3..50  to  $4 ;  “A”  grade  Green¬ 
ings  $4  to  .$6;  “B”  and  ungraded  ,$3  to 
$4 ;  Northern  Spy  .$4  to  ,$6 ;  McIntosh 
$.5  to  $7;  Spitzenburg  .$4  to  $6;  Ben 
Davis  .$2.75  to  .$3.75;  Twenty  Ounce  .$3 
-  to  .$5 ;  Wolf  River  $3.50  to  $5 ;  King 
.$3.50  to  $5;  Snow  >1  to  .$5. 

Potatoes  and  Vegetables. — Market 
unsettled.  Local  dealers  are  still  refu.s- 
ing  to  sell  the  best  grades  under  $8  per 
bag.  Many  sales  reported  at  $7.50  per 
bag.  Bermuda  potatoes  .$11  to  $12  per 
barrel.  State  potatoes  $7.50  per  165-lb. 
bag.  Long  Island,  per  barrel,  .$8.25  to 
.$9.  Onions — Red  and  yellow,  $6  to  $8 
per  l(X)-lb.  bag.  Cabbage — New  York 
State,  ton.,  $125  to  $150;  Long  Island, 
barrel,  .$6  to  $7.75 ;  Florida,  basket,  $2 
to  $3.  Carrots — State,  per  100  lbs.,  $2 
to  .$3. 

Beans. — M.arket  firm.  Marrow,  100 
lbs.,  $12.25  to  $13 ;  pea,  $12.50  to  $13.25 ; 
red  kidney  $12.50  to  $13 ;  red  marrow 
$10  to  $11 ;  yellow  eye  $9.50  to  $10.50. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup. — No.  1  clo¬ 
ver  comb  honey,  lb.,  15c  to  16c;  lower 
grades  14c  to  15c;  extracted  buckwheat 
in  good  demand  and  scarcej  will  bring  7c 
to  8c  per  pound.  Maple  syrup  in  good 
demand  at  $1.10  to  $1.15  per  gallon. 

_  Hides. — No  demand  for  heavy  salted 
hides.  Ship  your  hides  fresh  without 
salt.  It  is  necessary  to  trim  head  and 
feet  skins  off  to  put  hides  in  a  salable 
condition.  Calf  skins.  No.  1,  55c;  calf 
skins.  No.  2,  53c;  cowhides  16c  to  21c 
as  to  quality ;  heavy  kips  $5.50  to  $5.76 
each ;  bob  skins  $2  to  $2.50  each ;  horse 
hides  $4  to  $8  each. 


AILING  ANIMALS 


Impaction 

One  of  my  sheep,  three  years  old, 
acted  dull  and  li.stle.ss  for  a  few  days,  re¬ 
fused  to  eat,  would  stand  grinding  her 
teeth  or  lie  down.  She  seemed  to  si(;bber 
at  first  a  brown  substance.  I  had  hard 
work  to  get  her  mouth  open  to  drench 
her  with  .salts;  would  keep  her  head 
close  in  the  corner  or  under  the  feeding 
trough :  did  not  seem  to  be  in  pain. 
As  _  she  had  been  sick  a  week,  without 
eating,  and  thinking  it  was  “‘grub  in  the 
head,”  I  had  her  killed,  but  could  find  no 
trace  of  grubs  in  her  brain.  Could  you 
give  me  any  idea  what  was  the  trouble? 

Virginia.  j.  v.  11. 

In  such  case,  which  are  very  common 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  we  generally 
find  that  the  ewes  have  been  fed  too 
much  coarse,  dry,  bulky  hay  and  other 
roughage,  withoTit  laxative  or  succulent 
food  and  without  enough  exercise.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  panuch  becomes 
overdistended  and  the  liver  overtaxed. 
Paralysis  of  the  stomach  follows,  with 
impaction  liver  diseases.  The  liver 
usually  appears  rather  light  in  color  and 
is  easily  broken  down  (Mable).  Some¬ 
times  nodular  disease  of  the  intestines 
(knotty  guts)  is  present  and  grubs  in 
the  sinuses  of  the  head  may  also  be  an 
aggravating  complication.  The  combin¬ 
ation  is  deadly.  Medicines  rarely  save 
the  sheep,  but  physics  and  '  stimulants 
should  be  tried.  Prevention  is  all  im¬ 
portant.  Feed  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay, 
roots  or  silage,  bran  and  oats  and  make 
the  ewes  take  active  exercise  every  day. 

A.  s.  A. 


Ringbone 

Not  long  ago  I  saw  a  request  in  your 
paper  for  a  cure  for  ringbone,  and  your 
answer  that  you  did  not  know  of  a  cure. 
The  following  has  been  found  satisfac¬ 
tory  :  Take  one  quart  of  soft  soap  and 
mix  in  as  much  table  salt  as  the  soap  will 
take  up.  Rub  this  mixture  on  the  ring¬ 
bone  night  and  morning  for  three  days, 
then  skip  three  days  and  apply  again 
for  three  days,  skip  three  and  so  on  un¬ 
til  the  foot  begins  to  crack  and  become 
sore,  then  cease  the  treatment  until  the 
foot  has  healed,  but  wash  it  with  arm 
water  until  it  heals.  Use  no  grease  while 
healing.  Wash  the  hoof  each  time  be¬ 
fore  applying  cure.  As  soon  as  the 
cracks  have  healed  renew  the  treatment 
again  and  follow  directions  until  the 
sticky  fluid  which  oozes  from  the  ring¬ 
bone  ceases,  and  then  stop  the  treat¬ 
ment  for  the  ringbone  is  killed.  TTie 
hoof  must  be  wrapped  with  a  cloth  so 
that  no  dirt  can  get  in  the  sores  made  by 
the  soap  and  salt.  My  parents  used  this 
treatment  on  a  mare,  which  had  a  very 
bad  ringbone  when  we  bought  her.  They 
kept  the  mare  for  at  least  10  years  after 
the  ringbone  was  treated  and  it  never 
came  back.  The  mare  was  worked  every 
day  while  being  treated.  One  quart  of 
soft  soap  and  salt  will  not  kill  the  ring¬ 
bone.  But  it  is  better  to  make  a  small 
amount  to  start  with  and  mix  more  as 
long  as  needed.  mrs.  c.  s.  D. 

New  Jersey, 

Lameness  from  ringbone  or  hind  past¬ 
ern  tends  to  disappear  when  ankylosis 
(union)  has  been  caused  among  the  bones 
by  completion  of  the  bony  growth.  Ap¬ 
plications  of  blister  or  firing  and  blister¬ 
ing  help  to  complete  the  growth  and  so 
remove  lameness  but  commonly  have  lit¬ 
tle  effect  upon  low  ringbone  of  a  fore¬ 
foot.  Lard  and  salt  might  form  a  mild 
blister  but  would  not  have  nearly  so 
much  effect  as  the  real  blistering  oint¬ 
ments  we  have  often  prescribe(l  here. 
Such  a  mild  treatment  could  have  no 
beneficial  effect  upon  low  ringbone  of  a 
forefoot,  accompanied  by  severe  lame¬ 
ness.  Unnerving  is  the  proper  treatment 
in  such  cases.  a.  s.  a. • 


Flaxseed  or  Oil  Meal 

Which  is  the  better  to  mix  with  feed 
for  horses  to  keep  coat  smooth.  lin.seed 
oil  meal  or  what  the  feed  dealers  call 
flaxseed  meal?  w.  M. 

New  York. 

Use  the  pure  flaxseed  meal  from  which 
the  oil  has  not  been  extracted.  The 
ground  oilcake  has  comparatively  little 
beneficial  action  upon  a  horse’s  coat. 
I’ure  flaxseed  may  be  substituted  for 
either  meal,  or  may  be  fed  after  soaking 
in  boiling  water.  a.  s.  A. 


The  Rural  School  in  New  New  York 

(Continued  from  page  416) 

now  before  the  Legislature  contains  the 
following : 

“Sec.  .3,30.  School  districts  continued. 
Each  school  district  in  the  State  is  here¬ 
by  continued  as  such  district  exists  at 
the  time  this  act  goes  into  effect  or  un¬ 
til  modified  as  provided  in  this  chapter. 
No  order  consolidating  two  or  more 
school  districts  .shall  be  effective  until 
such  order  is  approved  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  town  board  of  education  of 
the  town  or  towns  in  which  such  dis¬ 
tricts  are  located  and  thereafter  approved 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  qualified  elec¬ 
tors  of  each  district  present  and  voting 
at  a  meeting  of  the  districts  consolidated 
by  said  order.” 

It  seems  as  if  this  would  give  the  rural 
■district  the  right  to  have  final  say  in  the 
matter 
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•*A  Silo  on  Every  Farm”— 
Make  Yours  a  Nalco 

YOU  have  decided  to  join  the  nation-wide  silo  building  movement. 
Put  up  a  silo  that  will  last  as  long  as  your  farm  and  longer-— a  silo 
that  requires  practically  no  repairs.  Built  of  glazed  hollow  tile,  the 
most  lasting  building  material  known.  Such  a  silo  will  dividends  for 
your  grandchildren.  And  every  year  it  will  add  about  409»  to  the  value  of 
your  corn  crop.  Many  dairymen  consider  their  best  investment  a 

Nafeo  ImpcrishaWc  Silo 

**JTte  Silo  That  Lasts  for  Generations'* 

The  perfect  silage  preserver — no  mold  or  spoilage.  The 
glazed  hollow  tile  walls  are  impervious  to  moisture, 
acid-proof,  age-proof  and  frost-resisting.  Stoutly  rein¬ 
forced  with  steel  bands.  Will  not  shrink,  warp  or  crack.  Need 
no  painting.  Simple  in  design— only  two  shapes  of  tile;  easily 
erected  by  any  mason.  If  you  prefer  profits  to  repair  bills, 
build  a  Natco, 

Ask  for  our  Silo  Book,  also  "Natco  on  the  Farm”,  describing  all 
kinds  of  farm  buildings.  Both  books  free.  Tell  us  what  you  are 
going  to  build.  Delay  spells  neglect.  Write  today. 

We  have  many  fqrm  building  plans  to  submit,  and  will  help 
you  solve  your  building  problems,  free. 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company 

1121  Fulton  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

23  Factories— Short  Hauls— Prompt  Shipment 


TIGHT  AS  A  DRUM  1 


Natco  Silo  WalL_  Note 
steel  bands  laid  in 
mortar 


Summer  Pasture 
All  Winter  Loi^ 

That’s  SILAGE  —  the  good, 
wholesome  kind  that  keeps  per¬ 
fectly  in  the  weather-proof, 
strongly-built  and  rigidly- 
anchored 

HARDER 
SILOS 

Used  by  U.  S.  Gov't  and  thous¬ 
ands  of  d.iirymen.  Exclusive 
improvements,  lasting  construc¬ 
tion.  Our  wonderful  new  book 
by  well-known  experts  tells  how 
to  increase  dairy  profits. 

HARDER  MFC.  CO. 

80=^  II  CoblesMI,  N.  Y. 


This  Book 
is  FREE 
Write  a 
postal 
to¬ 
day 


Ensilage  can’t  spoil  in  an  Economy  Silo,  d 
Perfect  fitilng  doors  make  the  silo  perfectly 
air-tight.  That  means  fresh,  sweet  ensilage. 
tUI  the  time.  Quick,  easy  adjustment. 
Strong  steel  hoops  form  easy  ladder.  Built 
of  White  or  Yellow  Pine,  Oregon  Fir  or 
Cypress.  You  can’t  buy  a  better  silo. 
Anchoring  system  with  every  silo.  Our 
motto  Is  Quality.  Factories  at  Frederick, 
Md. ,  and  Roanoke, Va.  Write  forfree  catalog. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.  J  ,  Frederick,  Md. 


ECONOMY  SiLOSii 


Take  Our  Advice.  Order  Your 

GLOBE  SILOS 

NOW 

PAYCASH.  SAVE  MONEY 

Get  more  capacity  with  our  6  ft. 
extension  roof.  Window  free.  Big 
casii  aiul  early  shipment  discounts 

GLOBE  SILO  col 

8-fJ  Willow  8t„  Sidney,  N,  Y. 


With  a  UNADILIA. 

You  should  have  NO  concern  over  the  soaring 
prices  of  grain  feeds.  A  Unadilla  provides  the 
best  kind  of  succulent  food  —  economical  and 
milk  producing.  Unadilla  Silos  won  their  high 
place  among  dairymen  on  merits  of  durability, 
simplicity,  convenience.  Stnd  for  our  well  illus¬ 
trated  catalog,  where  its  features  are  explained. 

Agents  Wanted. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Boi  C  Unadilla.  N.Y. 

HuuiimiiimiiiiiiiumiiiiiiiMiiiiuiiiiimiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiil 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOH 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBINQ  THE 
GUARANTEED  IMONEY-SAVINQ 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
-on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop- 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per* 
manent  ladder  !>re«ome  of  the  unusual  features  Th* 
International  Silo  Co.,  113  FloodBIdg.,UeadTllI«,  Pa. 


nipilwALL  SILOS 


SCOTLUMBER  SILOS  a  d,„tinct  waiia.  : 

Kequirw  no  hoops.  ; 
Economical  because  they  last  longer.  Air  tight, 
frost  and  water  proof.  Absolutely  Guaranteed. 

In  use  for  15  years.  Send  for  catalog, 
prices,  terms  and  Agency  Proposition. 

SCOTT  LUMBER  CO. 

Box  no  •  NORWICH,  N.Y. 


ROSS 


In  de  Str  uct’ o 


ktTAi; 

SILO 


The  Silo  that  fills  a  long  felt  want.  Re¬ 
sults  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  Metal  Silo 
are  far  beyond  expectation.  Silage  con¬ 
tains  by  far  a  larger  percentage  of  food  value,  more 
uniform  preservation,  taste  and  color,  naturally,  fa 
more  productive  in  results.  The  most  Permanent  Silo  because  it 

CAN’T  BLOW  DOWN.  BUCKLE,  TWIST  OR  COLUPSE 

Resists  fire  to  the  fullest  extent  and  is  storm  proof.  No  skilled  labor  re¬ 
quired  to  erect  it.  Can  be  increased  in  height  any  time. 

Special  IN-DE-STR-UCT-0  Metal  is  warranted  not  to  be  affected  by  acid 
in  silage  or  climatic  conditions.  The  users  of  Metal  Silos  are  our  referen¬ 
ces.  Our  Testimonial  and  Construction  Catalog  is  worth  asking  for,  especi¬ 
ally  to  those  who  desire  to  erect  a  Silo  from  the  standpoint  of  permanancy 
and  99%  food  value  preservation.  Agents  wanted  who  can  produce  results. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Box  313  Springfield,  Ohio 

Est.  1850 -67  Years  Experience 

We  also  make  Ross  Wood  Silos  and  Rom  Silo  Fillers. 
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See  the  Difference 

BETWEEN  THE 


AND  OTHER 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 


YOU  can  see  the  difference  between  a  NEW  DE  LAVAL 
and  any  other  cream  separator  right  away. 

And  five  minutes  spent  in  comparing  the  bowl  construction,  the  size, 
material  and  finish  of  all  the  working  parts,  the  manner  of  oilmg,  the 
tinware  and  the  frames,  will  surely  convince  you  of  the  superiority  of 
De  Laval  construction  and  workmanship. 

Then  if  you  go  a  step  farther  and  turn  the  cranks  of  the  two  machines 
side  by  side  for  fifteen  minutes,  running  milk  or  water  through  the  bowl, 
you  will  see  still  more  difference. 

And  if  you  will  run  the  two  machines  side  by  side  in 
practical  use,  as  any  De  Laval  agent  will  be  glad  to  have 
you  do — the  De  Laval  one  day  and  the  other  machine 
the  next — for  a  couple  of  weeks,  you  will  see  still  greater 
difference  in  the  work  of  the  two  machines. 

There  is  a  De  Laval  agent  near  you  who  will  be  glad 
to  explain  all  the  improvements  and  advemtages  of  the 
NEW  De  Laval,  and  who  will  set  and  start  a  machine 
for  you  on  your  farm  and  let  you  prove  the  difference 
for  yourself. 

Why  not  see  the  nearest  De  Laval  agent  at  once?  If 
you  do  not  know  him,  write  to  the  nearest  office  for  any 
desired  information. 

New  Catalog  will  be  mailed  upon  request 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 
50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL 
AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


Every  New  De  Laval  is 
now  equipped  with  a  Bell 
Speed-Indicator,  the 
“  Warning  Signal”  which 
insures  proper  speed  and 
uniform  cream. 

Speed  Indicators  can  be 
furnished  for  use  on  old 
style  De  Laval  machines 
at  a  cost  of  $3.00  each. 


GRIMM’S 


MAPLE  SYRUP 
EVAPORATORS 


Ask  for  catalogue  li'*  and 
state  uinnher  of  trees  you  tap. 


M 


AKE  tlie  RUEKKIOH  MAPLE  SYKUP  and  SUGAK— QUICKEK,  EASIER 
and  WITH  LESS  COST  than  is  possible  by  any  other  SYSTEM.  There  is 
money  in  your  MAPLE  TREES— GET  RKADV  NO W— Indications  are 
that  there  will  be  a  BIG  SEASON.  Prices  for  PI' RE  MAPLE  PRODUCTS  are 
HIGHER— THE  DEMAND  INCREASING.  We  are  prepared  to  make  PROMI^ 
fiHIPMENT  of  the  BEST  APPARATUS  on  tlie  -MARKET.  Also  the  GRIMM 
SAP  SPOUTS.  BUCKETS,  COVERS,  TANKS,  etc.,  are  INDISPENSABLE  to  the 
i  P-TO— -DATE  SUGAR  w  9  . .  .  .  .  E'GtT'A*T*c* 

M  \KERS.  ORDER  NOW.  G.  H.  GRIMM  ESTATE 


RUTLAND,  VT. 


Farm  Hands  Wanted 

Western  Canada  Farmers  Require  50,000 
American  Farm  Laborers  AT  ONCE  ! 

Urgent  demand  sent  out  for  farm  help  by  the  Government  of  Canada. 
Good  wages.  Steady  employment.  L.ow  railway  fares.  Pleasant  surround¬ 
ings.  Comfortable  homes.  No  Compulsory  Military  Service.  Farm  hands 
from  the  United  States  are  absolutely  guaranteed  against  Conscription. 
This  advertisement  is  to  secure  farm  help  to  replace  Canadian  farmers  who 
have  enlisted  for  the  war. 

A  splendid  opportunity  for  the  young  man  to  investigate  Western  Canada’s 
agricultural  offerings,  and  to  do  so  at  no  expense. 

Only  those  accustomed  to  farming  need  apply. 

For  particulars  as  to  railway  rates  and  districts  where  labor  it  required, 
or  other  information  regarding  Western  Canada,  apply  to 

O,  G.  RUTLEDGE,  301  E.  Genesee  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Authorized  Canadian  Government  Agent 


Why  I  Would  Leave  the  Farm 


Country  Advantages. — 1  Ltivo  (iftcii 
read  the  views  of  nieii  and  boys  on  tliis 
subject.  A  girl’s  oitiuions  may  not  be 
wholly  u.se)ess.  lit  the  first  place  T  love 
the  country.  It  is  always  so  big  and 
quiet  and  restful  ItMjking.  It  ha.s,  too,  an 
air  of  solidity  and  permanence  that  I  like. 
City  building.s  seem  always  to  he  on 
wheels ;  city  streets  to  be  piled  ni»  at 
the  ctirbiugs,  city  trees  to  be  always  in 
parks  and  city  people  always  to  be  living 
in  to-morrows.  The  country  has  such  a 
different  air.  I  have  lived  in  the  house 
my  grandparents  built.  I  travel  ti  road 
that  is  kept  in  repair  without  being 
stacked  np  along  the  roadside  every  year 
or  two,  and,  bfist  of  all,  I  admire  and  love 
the  tree.s  that  my  granditarents  and 
parents  and  uncles  and  aunts  and  broth¬ 
ers  have  loved  and  admired — then,  too,  I 
try  to  live  to-days,  not  to-morrows. 

A  Busy  Place. — Mo.st  of  the  farmer.s, 
though,  whom  I  know,  have  little  fime  to 
think  much  of  the  ideality  of  tlie  country 
as  ii  place  for  living — to  them,  indeed.  T 
is  rather  a  place  for  working.  Work  is 
necessary  if  they  are  thrifty  tind  pros- 


wits  in  the  country.  I  am  proud  of  m.v 
ftimily  and  I  am  proud  of  my  home.  I 
like  to  invite  friends  to  vi.sit  me.  and  like* 
to  entertain  them  as  cultured  people  en¬ 
tertain  me.  There  comes  the  help  ques¬ 
tion.  We  liave  had  hired  men  and  hired 
men.  One  man,  I  have  in  mind,  who  has 
worked  for  us  often,  is  one  of  the  best 
friends  tind  truest  gentlemen  I  have  ever 
known,  and  in  the  great  number  of  farm 
hands  we  have  had  he  does  not  stand 
alone.  But,  in  tfaie  past  few  years,  it 
.seems  that  we  hare  been  less  fortunate, 
and,  almost  invariably,  by  the  time  an  in¬ 
vited  guest  has  arrived  the  stress  of  farm 
work  has  made  a  “hand”  necessary,  so 
seated  at  the  family  table  and  around  the 
reading  lamp  is  an  uncombed,  half- 
wiislied,  sLIrt-sleeved  individual  who  out¬ 
stays  my  guest.  You  say,  “Why  not 
give  him  a  plate  in  the  kitchen?”  If  you 
need  help  badly,  don't  try  that,  for  your 
man  won’t  “stand”  for  it.  He  is — you 
ask  him  about  it — as  good  as  anybody. 
If  he  worked  in  a  factory  he  would 
neither  expect  nor  receive  social  equality 
witli  his  employer’s  family— but,  on  a 


A  Connecticut  Woman  Gardener  Starting  the  Spring  Work 


peruus.  I  have  noted  things  carefully, 
and  I  tind  thiit  tlie  most  prosjteroti.s  farm 
homes  tire  tlie  thriftie.st  and  busie.st. 
Work  and  prosperity  iiicrea.se  ^in  direct 
ratio :  in  city  homes,  in  indinsd  ratio. 
When  the  merchant  or  the  bttnker  grows 
wealthy,  he  usually  buys  a  big  house,  and 
when  he  does  this  ho  is  siirt'  to  omjilo.v 
helj)  to  ciire  for  it.  When  the  farmer 
buys  his  new  house,  no  such  provision  is 
made  and  the  already  over-burdened 
housekeepers  add  a  few  extrti  ctires. 
Does  the  city  mtin  bring  home  liis  r-ierks 
to  feed  around  the  family  table?  The 
very  suggestion  is  absurd,  you  .say—  hut, 
is  tluit  not  what  the  fitrmer  is  forced 
to  do? 

The  Hiked  Helu. — The  Itig  rett.son 
why  I  would  lettve  the  ftirin.  you  s(>e.  !s 
the  old  thretidbare  one  of  hired  help. 
Eliminate  th;it  question  tind  it  is  not 
iteeessiiry  thtit  the  ftirmer’s  wife  tind 
dttughters  httve  more  to  do  than  their  city 
friends.  We  httve  ttlwtiys  tried  to  hire 
married  men  who  live  in  our  tenant  house. 
Some  of  our  neighbors  still  hoard  all 
their  heli>.  Even  with  etire  in  pltiDiiiiig 
work,  extra  work  will  jtile  up.  then  a 
man  or  two  must  h(“  hired  who  will  live 
in  the  house  with  us.  This  usually  means 
that  in  the  mo.st  beautiful  .season  of  tlie 
year,  when  fruit  uiU  get  ripe  and  pre¬ 
serves  must  he  mttde,  and  when  a  maid 
eannot  be  prttenrod  to  work  in  the  coun¬ 
try  for  love  or  money — in  themselves  a 
I)lenty  without  workmtMi  to  feed — mother 
and  I  must  stay  in  the  kiteheii  ttiid  work. 
This  is  the  season  when  my  city  friends 
who  httve  not  the  money  to  sptuid  that  I 
have  go  to  the  lakt's  or  the  mountains 
and  have  the  time  of  their  lives. 

Family  Like. — Now.  pitssing  by  the 
(luestion  of  the  wmrk  involved,  tliere  i.s,  to 
me,  a  bigger  point  thtin  that.  I  don’t 
mind  working,  provided  I  ettn  st'O  that  I 
am  accomplishing  sometliing.  I  can’t  see 
that  the  argument  of  the  lonesomeness  of 
farms  counts  for  anything  at  till.  I  have 
been  lonesomer  in  a  big  city  than  I  ever 


farm,  fluit  is  a  dilTereut  matter.  Why 
is  it? 

Mental  Stimulus. — I  am  a  college 
gnidtuite.  When  in  ctdlege  my  friends 
were  daughters  of  doctors,  bankers,  law- 
ytu-s.  busine.ss  and  other  profe.ssional  men. 
'I’he  fiiet  that  I  was  a  farmer’s  daughter 
did  not  brand  me  as  “jttkey”  or  “tacky” 
or  anything  of  the  .sort.  Thiit  is  in  the 
person,  not  in  the  jdace  he  lives.  I  httve 
alwitys  felt  pride  in  the  fiiet  thiit  my 
father  is  a  successful  fariiu  r.  1  am  glad, 
too,  tliiit  my  brothers  are  in  our  agricul- 
tufiil  college.  I  have  always  Iteeii  httitpy, 
too,  thiit  I  could  invite  my  friends  to  sticli 
a  heautiful  farm  home.  Wlieti  I  w:is  in 
collegt!  I  loved  to  read.  Since  I  hiive 
been  out  of  college  I  have  not  had  time 
to  rettd,  and  now  I  find  myself  growing 
mentally  lazy.  There  ha.s  been  too  much 
to  do  with  my  hands,  and  I  have  lost 
mtich  of  the  di'sire  to  study.  Girls  who  ' 
had  not  a  college  record  thiit  would  com¬ 
pare  with  mif.e,  friend.s  of  mine  who  live 
in  towns'  and  cities,  have  taken  up  club 
work  with  other  college  Avonien  and  have 
kept  on  developing  while  I  am  retrograd¬ 
ing.  I  fciir.  Bcoplo  about  me  speak  “Eng« 
li.sh  its  sh(‘  is  spoke.”  and  I  suspect  tlmt 
almost  any  time  now  T  may  find  myself 
using  “aint’s”  and  “htiint’s”  and 
"taint’s.” 

The  Eiek  of  the  Sfirit. — Any  boy,  or 
girl,  who  has  spent  four  ytsars  at  college 
Icitriis  to  like  things  that  he  has  to  de¬ 
prive  himself  of  when  he  lives  on  a  farm 
— leetiire.s,  theatres,  coneerts  ttiul  other 
good  things  thiit  add  so  much  to  culture 
and  happiness.  My  city  friends  have 
these  privilege.s*  and  tiro  they  not  worth 
a  great  deal?  Do  I  really  want  to  leave 
tilt'  fttrm?  At  the  best,  it  means  comfort, 
quiet,  time  to  read,  to  know  one’s  own 
family  and  to  work.  At  the  worst,  it  i.s 
hurry,  confusion,  no  time  for  mere  living, 
retrogression,  no  real  home  life,  uncon¬ 
genial  surroundings.  W’liy  can’t  we  make 
the  former  win?  uelen  waugii. 

Ohio. 
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Think  of  it!  Twenty-five  world’s  records  to  the  credit  of  a  single  feed.  Twenty-five  times 
the  highest  honors  of  Dairydom  have  been  won  with  the  help  of  this  record-making,  record- 
breaking  feed.  Twenty-five  times  it  has  swept  aside  all  barriers  and  repeatedly  accomplished  what  men  have 
thought  impossible.  For  example,  when  the  dairy  world  was  first  thrilled  with  the  news  that  after  years  of 
careful  breeding  and  feeding  the  long  dreamed  of  40-lb.  dairy  cow  was  a  reality — her  wizard  producer 
promptly  shared  the  honors  with  this  wonder-feed.  And  so  it  has  been  ever  since.  The  story  of 
SCHUMACHER  has  been  one  rapid  succession  of  world’s  records  “smashed  to  smithereens.” 


has  thus  earned  by  a  long  and  unequaled  record  of  performance  the  undisputed  right  to  the  title  “THE 
WORLD’S  CHAMPION  FEED.”  In  the  matter  of  breed,  these  men  who  developed  the  “25  Wonder  Cows 
of  the  World”  have  differed  widely,  but  on  the  matter  of  feed  THEY  ALL  AGREE.  Whether  fed  to  Holstein, 


Jersey,  Guernsey,  Ayrshire  or  Red  Poll,  results  have  been  the  same — a  sweeping,  smashing  victory  for  SCHUMACHER  Feed. 

You  may  not  expect  world’s  records  from  your  cows,  but  you  are  surely  interested  in  getting  more  milk  and 
Ifc  II  Piiii  niore  profit  from  every  cow  you  own.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose^^^^- — 

the  same  feed  that  has  helped  the  world’s  greatest  cows  smash  { 


their  previous  records  will  help  your  cows  do  better,  too?  Try  it  and 
be  convinced.  Mix  3  parts  Schumacher  to  one  part  of  any  high  pro¬ 
tein  concentrates  you  prefer.  Note  particularly  the  physical  improve¬ 
ment  of  your  herd  as  well  as  the  better  results  in  the  pail.  Watch  the 
sharp  appetite  that  always  awaits  SCHUMACHER  —  the  keen  relish  with 
which  your  cows  will  lick  up  this  palatable  kiln-dried  ration,  composed  prin¬ 
cipally  of  blended  com,  oats,  wheat  and  barley  by-products.  Notice  how  the 
milk  flows  freer  and  more  abundantly — the  heavy  milking  period  lengthens 
— the  eyes  brighten  —  the  digestion  improves  —  the  stamina  increases — and 
your  profits  grow.  SCHUMACHER  is  as  safe  and  sustaining  as  it  is  stimu¬ 
lating  in  milk  production.  Also  saves  time  and  trouble  in  mixing — simply  add 
the  protein  concentrates.  Get  it  at  your  Feed  Dealer’s.  Try  it  for  your  cows. 


♦■tg* 
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The  Quaker  G>mpany ,  Address,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A 


SCHUMACHER  FEED 


1  NUGGET  PRIMROSE,  World’s 
Champion  Junior  Two- Y car-Old 
Guernsey,  owned  by  C.  W.  Barron, 
The  Oaks  Farm,  Cohasset,  Mass. 

2VALDESSA  SCOTT  2nd,  First 
40  Ib.  Cow  in  the  World,  owned 
by  Bernhard  Meyer,  Findeme,  N.;J. 

3  JOHANNA  DE  KOL  VAN 
BEERS,  Second  40-lb.  Cow  in 
the  World,  owned  by  T.  E.  Getzel- 
man,  Hampshire,  Ill.,  and  R.  E. 
Haeger,  Algonqum,  III. 

4DyTCHLAND  CHANGELING 
COLANTHA  LAD.  World’s 
Champion  Junior  Three-Year-Old, 
for  9  months,  owned  by  Fred  F 
Field  Holstein  Co.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


5  MOLLY  JOHANNA  KORN- 
DYKE,  World’s  Record  Two- 
Yoar-Old Holstein  (7-day  div.).H.R. 
Weiskopf,  Cleveland,  Wis.,  owner. 

6  CEDAR  LAWN  DE  KOL 
JOHANNA.  World’s  Champion 
Two-Year-Old  Holstein, (7-day  div.) 
C.  A-  Scbroeder&  Son,  West  Bend,  Wis. 

7AUCHENBRAIN  BROWN 
KATE  4th,  a  World’s  Champion 
Ayrshire  Cow,  owned  by  Penshurst 
Farm,  Narberth,  Pa. 

SCASTLEMAIN’S  NANCY  4th, 
a  World’s  Champion  Two-Year- 
Old  Ayrshire,  owned  by  Penshurst 
Farm,  Narberth,  Pa. 


9GARCLAOGH  MAY  MIS- 
CHIEF,  World’s  Champion 
Ayrshire,  owned  by  Penshurst 
Farm,  Narberth,  Pa. 

tnFINDERNE  PRIDE 
lU  JOHANNA  RUE,  recent 
World’s  Champion  Milk  and  Butter 
Cow,  owned  by  Bernhard  Meyer, 
Finderne,  N.  J. 

nFINDERNE  HOLINGEN 
FAYNE,  a  World’s  Champion 
Three- Year-Old  Holstein,  owned  by 
Bernhard  Meyer,  Finderne,  N.  J. 
10  FINDERNE  MUTUAL 
FAYNE,  World’s  Greatest 
Two-Year-Old,  owned  by  Bernhard 
Meyer,  Finderne,  N.  J. 


•lO  FLYING  FOX’S  MAID, 
no  World's  Champion  Four-Year 

8 Id  Jersey,  for  ti  months,  owned  by 
ilsland  Farm,  Portland,  Me. 

M  IRENE’S  CHERRY,  World’s 
Champion  Senior  Two-Year- 
Old  Jersey,  owned  by  P.  D.  Under¬ 
wood,  Pcwacrcs  B'arm,  Wauwatosa.  Wis. 

1  e  FINDERNE  PONTIAC 
NETHERLAND,  World’s 
Champion  Junior  Two-Year-OId  Holstein 
(7-day  and  hO-day  div.),  owned  by  Bern- 
hard  Meyer,  {■'inderne,  N.  J. 

1  a  i^:AN  DU  I.UTH  BEAUTY. 
lO  World’s  Champion  R^  Poll, 
owned  by  Jean  Duluth  Farm,  Du¬ 
luth,  Minn. 


1  «7  JEAN  DULUTH  PEAR,  an* 
*  •  other  World’s  Champion  Red 
Poll,  owned  by  Jean  Duluth  Farm. 
Duluth,  Minn. 

I  O  EVAMAY  ELLIS 6th, World’s 
4  O  Champion  Two- Year-Old  Hol¬ 
stein,  (7-day  div.),  owned  by  Alla- 
muchy  Farms,  Allamucby,  N.  J. 

IQ  9n  91  SOPHIE  19th  OF 
HOOD  FARM. 
World’s  Champion  Jersey  Cow. 
LASS  66th  OF  HOOD  FARM, 
World’s  Champion  Senior  3-yr.-pIa 
Jersey.  SOPHIE’S  ADORA  OF 
HOOD  FARM,  World’s  Champion 
Jr.  4-yr.-old  Jersey,  All  owned  by 
Hood  Farm,  Lowell,  Mass. 


LASS  64tb  OF  HOOD 
FARM,  WorlB’s  Cham- 
Junior  Foor-Year-Old 


22 

pion  Junior  Fo^Year-Uld 
Jersey  owned  by  Hood  Farm, 
Lowell,  Mass. 

oo  SUCCESSFUL  QUEEN 
AO  World’s  Champion  4- 
Ycar-Old  Jersey,  owned  by 
Ayredale  StocH  Farm, 
Bangor,  Me. 


Holstein,  Aged  Cl as8(ofllcial). 
Owned  by  Fred  F.  Field  Co., 
Brockton,  Mass. 

OCA  celebrated  World’s 
AiJ  Champion  Jersey. 
Name  withheld  at  owner’s 
request. 
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Calf  Scours 

Means  More  Than  the  Loss 
of  One  or  Two  Calves 


Scouring  calves  indicate  a  germ  infec¬ 
tion  that  is  likely  to  run  through  your 
entire  herd  with  serious  losses. 

The  loss  of  one  calf  is  bad  enough,  hut 
nothing  compared  to  your  loss  when  the 
infection  spread.s,  as  it  will  unless 
checked.  Then  your  profits  from  increa.se 
of  herd  are  likely  to  he  entirolv  lost. 

The  best  authorities  (T.  S.  Govoimment 
and  others)  ali  agree  that  a  tliormigli  sy.s- 
tein  of  sanitation  taui  the  use  of  ti  rellal)Ie 
gertnici<ie  and  disinfectant  on  vxevy  farm 
is  tiie-oniy  way  to  control  these  diseases, 
a-ir  pian  is  simple,  practical,  costs  little 
aid  is  reliahie.  It  tits  into  ordinary  farm 
conditions.  Our  method  of  handling  calves 
will  promi>tly  stop  scours  and  finally  ban¬ 
ish  It  from  the  premises.  One  good  calf 
.saved  will  repay  the  <‘Xpense  of  i)rote<ting 
your  stock  for  a  long  time  iigainst  this  dis¬ 
ease. 

Our  germicide  and  disinfectant  is  es- 
pe<-ially  adapted  to  this  work.  It  is  called 
Hacili-Kil  (B-K  for  short).  'I’he  remark¬ 
able  germ-killing  strength  of  B-K  is  plain¬ 
ly  marked  and  guaranteed  o!i  every  pack¬ 
age.  B-K  contains  no  poison,  acid  or  oil. 
When  used  internally  it  destroys  germs, 
heals  inflamed  membranes,  relieves  irrita¬ 
tion,  restores  healthy  action.  B  K  may  be 
;;iven  freely  in  the  milk  and  drinking 
water. 

B-K  is  handy.  You  have  in  one  jug  your 
treatment  for  calves,  cows  and  bull,  also 
vour  disinfectant  for  general- use.  No  .si)e- 
cial  mixing  of  various  ingredients ;  saves 
trouble  and  mistakes ;  insures  promptness, 
accuracy,  convenience  and  successful  re- 
.sults.  B-K  is  used  so  successfully  by  lead¬ 
ing  brwslers  throughout  the  IT.  S.  that  the 
demand  for  it  has  increased  over  4U0  jter 
cent  within  two  years.  A  well-kiuiwn 

breeder  of  registere(l  stock  says  : 

“My  experience  proves  B-K  a  -won¬ 
derful  remedy  for  calf  scours.  I  had  83 
with  it  at  one  time,  some  too  weak  to 
stand,  and  by  use  of  B-K  for  three 
weeks,  I  saved  them  all.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  all  trace  of  scours  was  grone 
from  tlie  entire  herd.” 

BK  is  sold  by  dairy 

and  farm  supply  houses, 

druggists,  general  store.s, 

(dc.,  everywhere.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  have  it, 
send  us  his  name.  Deal¬ 
ers  wanted  in  every  town. 

Write  us  for  more  evi¬ 
dence  from  users  and  for 
our  bulletin  No.  l.SG,  “How 
to  Save  Every  Calf.” 

Awarded  Gold  Medal  at  the  Pan. -Pac -Expo. 

GENERAL  LABORATORIES 

2702  S.  Dickinson  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 


•  ,p-i;  •  fi-K  • 


(lean  and  Clear 
ue  IVaUr 


MICA 

AXLE  GREASE 

Cuts  down  repair  bills — 
ask  any  farmer.  Lightens 
the  load — ask  any  horse. 
Never  thins  out;  never 
runs  ofiF;  never  gums. 

Eureka  Harness  Oil 

makes  new  harness  out 
of  old. 

Standard  Oil  Go.  of  New  York 
Principal  Offices 

New  Vork  Buffalo  Albany  Boston 


.TibiitiiiiiiiiMfHnmiiimiiiiiniiiiiiHffiiMtMmHiHifH 


imm 

Fann,  Garden  and  OrcLard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmer's  big  ques¬ 
tions:  How  can  I  grow  big  crops 
with  less  labor?  Ho-w-  can  I  have 
clean  fields  without  hand  work? 

IRON  AGE  Weeder 

solves  the  weed  problem— destroys  the  small 
weed  just  after  sprouting  and  makes  a  fine 
dustmulch.  Worksallaround 
the  plant— does  away  with 
hoeing.  Best  quality  of 
spring  teeth  arrange  in 
three  rows.  We  make  a  full 
line  of  weedera  and 
combined  weeders 
and  seeders.  Send 
for  free  booklet. 

Bateman MTg Co.,  Box  21,  GrenIoch,N.J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square deal."  St 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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How  the  Boy’s  Calf  Happened 


'^riie  boy's  age  is  seven  years,  and  the 
ealfs  seven  months./  Seven  years  ago, 
when  father  and  mother  decided  to  come 
to  the  mountains  to  live,  it  was  a  keen 
disappointment  to  have  to  part  •ft’ith  a 
purebred'  flock  of  sheep.  Nearly  three 
years  ag(t  a  neighbor  called  up  on  the 
’plione  and  .said.  “Do  you  want  a  young 
iamb  for  tlie  boy?  I  have  one  three  days 
oh],  -witli  no  milk  from  the  ewe.”  Dfotli- 
er  .said,  “Yes.”  She  na  s  a  .special  weak¬ 
ness  for  lambs,  having  spent  many  a  day 
or  niglit  in  the  sheep  barn  at  lambing 
time.  So  tlie  lamb  came;  was  kept  in  a 
large,  portable  pen  where  it  grew  and 
thrived.  Tlie  boy  and  iamb  became  great 
companions.  Thills  for-  tlie  express 
wagon  made  it  possible  for  the  lamb  to 
be  trained  in  harness,  and  wherever  the 
boy  went,  the  lamb  was  sure  to  go. 
One  day,  calling  on  a  neighbor,  they  said  ; 
“Diir  children  have  a  cosset  but  it  is 
eating  vegetables  and  flowers,  in  fact, 


living  on  the  best  the  farm  ufl'ords.  They 
must  .sell  it,  but  though  a  butcher  has 
offered  a  good  price  for  it,  they  refuse  to 
allow  it  to  go  to  the  shambles.  Won't 
you  buy  iff”  Father  thought  if  one  was 
good,  two  would  be  better,  so  allowed 
the  boy  to  take  money  from  his  bank  and 
purchase  it.  A  .small  yoke  Avas  made 
after  the  fashion  (if  an  ox  yoke,  and  it 
Avas  hoped  to  teach  them  to  drive  side  Ity 
side. 

The  flnst  iamb  had  never  .si'en  a  slieeji 
.since  three  days  old,  and  strange  as  il 
may  seem,  neA'er  heeaine  accustomed  to 
the  other  lamb.  Whether  Avith  iudigos- 
tioii,  or  because  the  sight  or  near  aji- 
proach  of  the  other  harassed  it  as  though 
chased  by  a  dog,  from  some  cause  the 
first  lamb  began  to  run  down,  pine  aAvay, 
and  finally  died. '  Friendship  betwiam 
the  hoy  and  the  first  lamb  Avas  very  in¬ 
tense,  in  faet  it  seemed  impossible  to 
love  another  so,  and  for  a  boy  of  five 
years,  grief  at  its  death  Avas  marked. 
He  tried  to  be  'brave,  then  all  at  oiiee 
would  break  out  AA'ith  the  Avail,  “It  just 
make.s  me  cry,  I  can’t  help  it.” 

A  week  later  father  dntve  to  a  com¬ 
munity  10  miles  distant  and  about  half 
way  stopped  to  talk  with  a  Holstein 
breeder  Avho  .some  years  before  had  sa<'- 
rificed,  to  buy  a  heifer  calf  and  hull  as 
foundation  for  a  purebred  herd.  Father 
had  AA'atched  A\’ith  interest  the  develoj)- 
meut  until  tliey  had  increased  to  a  Inwd 
of  a  dozen  or  fifteen.  The  breeder  said, 
“If  I  had  my  chores  done,  I  would  go 
with  you.”  So  donning  overalls  to  pro¬ 
tect  his  Sunday  pulpit  trousers,  laying 
off  his  coat  tind  rolling  up  his  sleeves,  he 
helped  Av.ith  the  milking.  It  was  a  fine 
warm  September  CA’cmiug,  and  the  caives 
were  playing  about.  Said  the  breeder, 
“There  is  a  little,  late  calf,  the  butt  of 
the  ■  .voung.ster.s.  She  .shifts  for  herself, 
has  been  in  the  kenhouse  for  liee.  She 
isn’t  doing  well  generally,  I  shall  not  try 
to  AvinfcM-  her.  A  drover  made  me  a  good 
offer  last  week,  but  it’s  too  bad  to  let 
her  go  to  him,  as  she  is  eligible  to  regis¬ 
ter.  HoAvever,  lack  of  barn  room  and 
h(>r  condition  cannot  bring  me  to  Avin- 
tering  her.” 

The  next  day  father  heard  the  AA'ail 
again  because  of  the  dead  pet,  so  he 
suggested  the  exchange  of  the  other 
lamb  for  the  calf  if  possible,  the  boy  to 
empty  the  little  iron  bank  to  pay  the 


difference.  A  telephone  call  revealed  the 
search  of  this  breeder  for  more  ewe 
lambs  than  he  had,  so  he  said  at  once, 
“Come  over  with  the  lamb,  we  can  deal.” 
The  shift  in  the  crate  was  made,  but 
Avheu  the  boy  tried  tg  pay  the  difference, 
the  kind-hearted  breeder  only  said,  “I 
Avouldn’t  take  the  boy's  money ;  an  even 
exchange  is  no  robbery,  and  you  made 
the  exchange.” 

The  calf  grew  well,  Aveighiug  perhaps 
IKK)  pounds  Avheii  freshening  at  24 
months  old.  Noav  she  furnishes  the  fam¬ 
ily  with  milk.  The  affection  for  the  dead 
lamb  was  transferred  to  a  living  thing, 
and  no  offer  could  be  considered  for  the 
huy’s  family  cow.  The  presentation  by 
her  of  the  heifer  calf  shoAVu  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  doubles  her  A’alue,  Avhile  the  boy  at 
seven  can  train  the  calf.  With  a  little 
assistance  he  didves  her  a  mile  either, 
way  from  home,  either  for  the  Avashiug 
or  a  bag  of  feed.  It  is  surprising  hoAV 


(piick  to  h'aru,  and  how  v’ery  intelligent 
is  the  vicll-bi’ed  beast.  “Topsy  Colantha 
Korndyke,  the  same  black  and  white 
color,”  the  boy  says,  “as  the  Avorld's 
great  50-pound  cow.”  What  hedter  way 
can  the  boy  be  taught  to  stay  on  the 
farm  and  become  a  lover  of  purebred 
stock?  liKirr  s.  v.vx  Ai.Kirr. 


AILING  ANIMALS 


Worms 

Will  you  tell  me  Avliat  to  giA’e  Avork 
horses  for  Avorms?  E.  AV. 

NeAV  York. 

Mix  together  equal  quantities  of  drif*d 
sulphate  of  iron  (copperas),  salt  and 
sulphur  by  AA’eight  and  of  this  mix  one 
tablespoouful  •  in  the  fecal  night  and 
morning  for  a  week,  then  skip  10  days 
and  repeat.  Omit  iron  for  a  mare  in 
foal,  and  increase  the  dose  of  salt  and 
sulphur.  A.  8.  A. 


Warts 

I  have  a  heifer  with  four  or  live  .small 
biincdies  under  her  neck  and  on  her 
shoulder,  about  the  size  of  hazelnuts. 
They  are  brown.  Can  you  tell  me  if  they 
are  warts,  and  Avhat  to  do  for  them? 

Connecticut.  f.  v.  e. 

AYarts  doubtless  are  j)resent  and  are 
harmless.  They  may  be  removed  by  cut¬ 
ting,  or  by  application  of  dilute  nitric 
acid,  two  or  three  times  a  week,  after 
applying  lard  to  the  surrounding  skin. 

A.  S.  A. 


Ringworm 

Will  you  tell  me  what  the  trouble  is 
with  my  cattle,  and  what  to  do  for 
them?  I  have  22  cows  and  eight  calves. 
There  are  four  cows  and  one  calf  that 
huA^e  bare  spots  on  the  top  of  the  tail 
and  on  the  hips,  not  all  bare,  but  in 
spots,  and  the  hair  pulls  out  on^  the 
spots  very  easily.  I  cannot  find  any 
lice  on  them.  They  are  outdoors  all  day 
and  in  the  barn  at  night.  E.  s. 

New  Y’ork. 

Ringworm,  often  called  “barn  itch” 
causes  the  bare  spots.  Scrub  them  per¬ 
fectly  clean  and  when  dry  paint  them 
twice  daily  with  tincture  of  iodine.  A 
week  of  treatment  should  suffice.  If  the 
disease  is  ringworm  the  affected  skin 
will  be  crusted  with  warty  scales  and 
scabs.  If  that  condition  is  not  present 
the  disease  is  alopecia  areata,  a  myster¬ 
ious  trouble  which  causes  baldness  in 
small  or  gradually  enlarging  spots  and 
without  crusts  or  scabs  forming.  There 
is  no  -specific  remedy,  but  a  daily  rub¬ 
bing  with  pure  oil  of  eajeput  sometimes 
helps.  A.  s.  A. 


BROADER  MARKETS 
BETTER  PRICES 


Part  Played  in  Problem  by 
Transportation  —  National 
Treatment  for  a  National 
Enterprise. 

IN  every  part  of  the  country  the 
farmers  are  turning  their  attention 
to  questions  relating  to  the  handling 
of  their  products  after  they  leave  the 
farm.  Transportation  is  a  part  of 
this  problem.  The  cost  of  reaching 
their  markets  and  the  ability  to  reach 
them  promptly  at  the  right  time  arc 
important  factors  in  determining  the 
returns  from  their  crops. 

Low  Freight  Rates 

Fortunately  the  American  farmer 
has  at  his  command  the  lowest  freight 
rates  in  the  world.  It  costs  no  more 
to  move  a  load  of  wheat  500  miles  by 
rail  than  it  does  to  haul  it  five  miles 
from  farm  to  station  by  team.  A  ton 
of  farm  produce  of  any  kind  can  travel 
almost  twice  as  far  for  the  same  charge 
on  American  railroads  as  on  the  gov¬ 
ernment  owned  roads  of  other  lands. 

The  cheapness  of  transportation  is 
not  the  whole  issue.  To  meet  the 
needs  of  the  farmer  transportation 
facilities  must  be  ample.  There  must 
be  plenty  of  tracks  and  cars  and  loco¬ 
motives  and  sufficient  terminals. 

Billion  a  Year  Needed 

The  railroads  are  anxious  to  pro¬ 
vide  means  to  take  care  of  all  the 
business  they  can  obtain.  But  a  vast 
outlay  of  money  is  required.  A  billion 
and  a  quarter  dollars  a  year  for  the 
next  ten  years  or  more  must  go  into 
railroads  to  provide  the  necessary 
transportation  facilities. 

During  the  past  fcAV  years  it  has 
become  more  and  more  difficult  to 
obtain  even  in  part,  the  money  re¬ 
quired  for  this  purpose.  This  has  been 
due  partly  to  the  poor  promise  of  a 
satisfactory  return  on  the  investment; 
partly  to  the  uncertainty .  created  by 
numerous  and  conflicting  regulations. 

Regulate  For  All  the  People 

Nobody  seriously  proposes  that  the 
public  regulation  of  railroads  shall  be 
weakened.  Certainly  the  railroads 
themselves  do  not.  But  it  is'j  a  reas¬ 
onable  proposal  that  the  regulation 
of  this  great  national  business  should 
be  handled  by  national  agencies,  on 
national  lines,  in  the  interest  of  all  the 
people,  and  not  by  local  agencies  to 
serve  local  or  sectional  ends. 

Regulation  at  cross  purposes  by  49 
masters — 48  states  and  the  federal 
government — now  impose  s  upon  the 
railroads  an  annual  burden  of  many 
millions  of  dollars  of  wasteful  expense, 
from  which  the  public  derives  no  be¬ 
nefit.  It  is  of  primary  importance  to 
the  farmer  to  cut  down  this  waste  in 
order  that  his  products  may  be  moved 
to  market  at  the  least  expense  and 
with  the  greatest  possible  expedition. 

The  farmer’s  interest  demands  free 
trade  among  the  states. 

RAILWAY  EXECUTIVE’S 
ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

61  Broadway  New  York  City 

FRANK  TRUMBULL,  Chairman 

FRANCIS  H.  SISSON,  Assistant 
ALFRED  P.  THOM,  Counsel 
B.  F.  BUSH  R.  S.  LOVETT 

Receiver  Mo.  Pacific  Ry.  Ch.  Union  Pacific  R.  R. 

A.  J.  EARLING  C.  H.  MARKHAM 

Pres.  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.  Pres.  Ill.  Cent.  R.  R. 
HOWARD  ELLIOTT  SAMUEL  REA 

Ch.  N.  Y.  N.  H.&  H.  R.  R.  Pres,  Penn.  R.  R. 

W.  J.  HARAHAN  A.  H.  SMITH 

Pres.SeaboardAirLineRy.  Pres.  N.  Y.  Centra!  Lines 
WALKER  D.  HINES  FRANK  TRUMBULL 

Ch.  A.  T.  &SantaFe.  Ry.  Ch.  C.  &  O.  Ry. 

HALE  HOLDEN  F.  D.  UNDERWOOD 

Pres.  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.  Pres.  Brie  R.  R. 

L.  F.  LOREB  H.  WALTERS 

Pres.  D.  &  H.  Co.  Ch. AtlanticCoastLincR.R. 

DANIEL  WILLARD 
Pres.  B.  ScO.  R.  R. 


Topsy  Colantha  Korndyke,  Broken  to  Harness 
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Again  the  35-cent  Dollar 

“Still  harping  on  my  daughter.’’  That 
was  what  Othello’s  fether-in-law  said 
when  the  conversation  always  swung 
around  to  his  beautiful  daughter.  It  has 
come  to  be  a  favorite  quotation  when 
anyone  persistently  brings  up  the  thing 
that  is  uppermost  in  his  mind,  and  so 
we  bring  up  our  old  friend  “the  35- 
cent  dollar.”  There  are  thousands  of 
people  who  claim  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  35-cent  dollar.  Therefore,  in  order 
to  keep  up  with  the  crowd  we  shall  have 
to  refer  to  it  a  thousand  times  in  order 
to  be  even.  During  the  Winter  the 
newspapers  have  many  references  to 
this  matter,  without  intending  to  prove 
that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  35- 
cent  dollar.  Many  farmers  and  fruit 
growers  have  learned  the  trick  of  en¬ 
closing  letters  inside  the  package  when 
they  .sell  their  goods,  and  this  brings 
evidence  which  is  hard  to  get  away 
from.  For  instance  the  Biddeford  Daily 
Journal  of  Maine  recently  printed  the 
following: 

The  “high  cost  of  living”  business 
was  brought  to  a  pretty  sharp  form  of 
<-omparison,  recently,  Avhen  a  Hub 
grocer  opened  a  barrel  of  apples  and 
found  tucked  away  in  the  middle  of  the 
fruit  a  note  which  read,  “I  got  .$2.50 
for  this  barrel  of  apples,  how  much  did 
you  pay?”  According  to  that  the  mid¬ 
dleman  made  .$4,  as  the  grocer  paid 
.$0.50  for  that  barrel  of  apples. 

We  figure  it  about  this  way.  The 
grocer  had  to  sell  those  apples  for  an 
advance  of  at  least  .$1.50  in  order  to 
come  out  even.  Thus  the  apples  cost  the 
con.sumer  about  .$8.  Let  some  smart  boy 
figure  out  from  this  what  the  producer 
got  of  the  dollar  when  he  sold  them  for 
$2., 50.  We  make  it  about  .31  cents.  It 
may  be  we  are  old-fashioned  in  our  fig¬ 
uring. 

Then  comes  the  following  from  the 
Philadelphia  North  American. 

MACON.  Mo.,  Jan.  22.  —  Robert 
Shouse,  a  local  dealer  in  fruit,  received 
today  h-om  the  Quincy  (Ill.)  Produce 
Company  a  barrel  of  Jonathan  apples, 
with  a  bill  for  $0.50.  In  going  through 
the  apples  Mr.  Shouse  found  this  writ¬ 
ten  on  a  piece  of  paper : 

“Dear  Sir :  This  barrel  of  apples  was 
packed  by  Alfred  Pepper,  Rural  Route 
4.  Quincy,  Ill.,  and  sold  for  $2.50. 

•Shouse  has  supplied  the  producer 
with  the  information  called  for.  He 
showed  Pepper’s  note  to  the  traveling 
salesman  of  the  firm  from  which  he  pur¬ 
chased  the  apples  and  asked  what  would 
be  the  price  of  another  barrel. 

“Seven  dollars,”  replied  the  -salesman. 

Here  again  it  was  necessary  for  the 
retailer  to  add  at  least  .$1.50  to  make 
any  profit  on  the  same,  and  we  have  the 
same  figure.  It  thus  appears  that  Mr. 
Pepper  received  31  cents  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar  on  the  sale  of  these  ap¬ 
ples,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  Mr.  Pep¬ 
per  will  salt  down  very  much  money  as 
the  result  of  this  kind  of  business.  The 
question  is,  who  gets  the  69  cents?  That 
part  of  the  dollar  ought  to  be  cut  up 
and  the  trimmings  distributed  so  that 
the  apple  grower  will  get  more  than  he 
does  now,  while  the  buyer  Avill  pay  lo.ss 
for  the  fruit.  ■  • 


The  John  Deere-Dain 
System  Rake 

Here  is  what  you  do  with  the 
Dain  System  Rake: 

Follow  the  mower  closely,  rake 
while  leaves  are  still  active  and 
place  hay  upon  clean  stubble. 

Make  straight  windrows,  and 
no  dumping  of  rake  is  required. 
There  is  no  bunching  of  hay  in 
turning  corners. 

Put  the  hay  in  medium  size 
windrows,  with  the 
bulk  of  the  leaves  in¬ 
side  and  the  majority 
^  of  stems  outside. 

The  windrows  will 
be  loose  in  the  center 
for  the  free  circulation 
of  air.  The  hay  retains 
its  color  and  nutrition. 


|Thc  John  Deere- 
Dain  System  is  the 
rake  employed  with 
the  Dain  System  of 
Air-Curing  Hay. 

Reel  raised  or  low¬ 
ered,  rake  thrown  in 
or  out  of  gear  and 
angle  of  teeth  chang¬ 
ed  by  means  of  con¬ 
venient  levers. 

Ample  capaci  ty. 
The  inclined  frame 
grows  higher  where 
the  windrow  becomes 
larger  —  an  exclusive 
Dain  feature. 


1!B«E 


poK  Free 

book— tells  ail  about  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  farm  implements 
and  how  to  adjust  and  use 
many  of  them.  A  practical 
encyclopedia  of  farm  imple¬ 
ments.  Worth  dollars. 

Describes  and  illustrates 
Plows  for  Tractors;  Walking 
and  Riding  Plows;  Disc  Plows; 
Cultivators;  Spring  Tooth  and 
Spike  Tooth  Harrows;  Disc 
Harrows;  Alfalfa  and  Beet 
Tools;  Farm  and  Mountain 


Wag  ons;  Manure  Spreaders; 
Inside  Cup  and  Portable  Grain 
Elevators;  Com  Shelters;  Hay 
Loaders;  Stackers;  Rakes; 
Mower#  and  Side  Delivery 
Rakes;  Hay  Presses;  iCaffii 
Headers;  _  Grain  Drills;  Seed¬ 
ers;  Grain  and  Cora  Binders. 

This  book  will  be  sent  free  to 
everyone  stating  what  imple¬ 
ments  he  is  interested  in  and 
asking  for  Package  No.  X-33. 

JOHN  Deere,  Moline,  111. 
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"The  Model  “B”  pul¬ 
verizes  at  even  depth 
its  entire  width. 

Patented  spring 
pressure  third  lever 
— inner  ends  of  gangs 
can  be  given  light  or 
heavy  pressure  to 
disc  over  ridges  or  cut 
o  u  t  d  e  ad  furrows 
without  burying  the 
harrow. 

Independentgangs. 
All  tendency  of  gangs 
to  crowd  to  one  side 
is  easily  overcome  by 
giving  them  the  prop¬ 
er  relative  angle. 

Flexible — only  that 
part  of  the  Model  “B” 
harrow  passing  over| 
an  obstruction  is  lift¬ 
ed  out  of  the  ground. 

Rear  section  can  be 
furnished  to  make  a 
double  action  harrow. 


John  Deere 
Model  «‘B”  Disc 
Harrow 

Using  a  disc  harrow 
before  plowing  pulver¬ 
izes  surface  lumps, 
works  trash  into  the 
seed  bed  and  prevents 
the  escape  of  moisture.  Then 
when  the  furrow  slice  is  turned, 
the  trash  decays  rapidly  and  no 
large  air  spaces  are  left  between 
bottom  of  furrow  and  the  turned 
furrow  slice.  Water  in  the  sub¬ 
soil  can  make  its  way  into  the 
seed  bed  and  plant  roots  can 
penetrate  to  deeper  soils. 

Discing  after  plowing  removes 
the  weeds,  and  makes  the  seed 
bed  compact,  but  not  hard.  The 
discs  break  up  lumps  of  soil. 


U- 
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John  Deere  Harvesting 
Machinery 

The  John  Deere  -Dain  Mower 
cuts  satisfactorily 
even  after  years  of 
use. 

It  has  only  three 
gears,  so  arranged 
that  they  hold  each  other  in 
mesh,  even  after  they  start  to 
wear.  No  power  is  lost  in  trans¬ 
mission  from  axle  to  knife,  the 
mower  runs  smoothly  and  cuts 
steadily. 

The  John  Deere  Sulky  Rake 
has  a  lever  of  absolute  control. 
The  teeth  can  be  set  for  trans¬ 
portation  and  to  gather  only 
clean  hay,  leaving  trash  and 
manure  undisturbed. 


John  Deere-Dain 
Mower 

Cuts  clean — cutter 
bar  always  can  be 
kept  in  alignment 
and  knives  centered 
in  the  guards. 

21-point  clutch- 
instant  cutting — not 
necessary  to  back  up 
to  start. 

John  Deere 
Sulky  Rake 

Frame  with  strong 
truss  rod  does  not  sag  - 
in  center — axles  arch¬ 
ed,  give  wheels  cor¬ 
rect  pitch  to  keep 
them  running  true. 

Rake  head  turns  on 
axle.  Wheels  remain 
in  proper  position 
when  rake  is  dump¬ 
ing.  Wear  is  reduced. 


The  Syracuse 
Spring  Harrow  is  un- 
cloggable;  has  direct 
draft  without  side 
motion,  simple  and 
positiveadjustments. 

_  Any  number  of  sec¬ 
tions  may  be  com¬ 
bined. 


Syracuse  Quality 

Syracuse  Farm  Implements 
are  the  result  of  over  forty  years 
study  and  experience.  Quality 
has  always  been  the  company’s 
motto. 

Every  Syracuse  implement  is 
scientifically  designed,  and  is 
built  of  the  best  material  obtain¬ 
able.  To  assure  its  uniformity 
and  keep  the  quality  of  iron  up 
to  the  high  Syracuse  standard, 
a  complete  chemical  laboratory 
is  maintained  by  the  company. 

A  careful  analysis  is 
made  of  each  day’s 
melt.  When  you  buy 
a  Syracuse  implement 
you  can  be  assured 
that  you  will  get  sat¬ 
isfaction. 


John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois 


Jiidge  Ward  of  the  Wicks  Committee 
says  that  this  is  impossible,  and  that 
anyone  who  claims  that  it  is  possible 
must  be  a  faker  or  a  crook.  We  will 
accept  both  titles  cheerfully,  and  insist 
that  .Judge  Ward  has  been  hired  by  the 
people  of  the  State  not  to  work  in  the 
interest  of  the  C9-cent  dollar  or  those 
who  capture  it,  but  he  is  paid  to  find 
some  plan  for  cutting  the  69-cent  dol¬ 
lar  and  tacking  the  fat  of  it  on  to  both 
ends  of  the  game.  The  trouble  with  most 
sales  of  food  in  this  country  is  the  fact 
that  the  middle  is  fat  and  the  feet  and 
the  head  are  lean.  Work  some  of  that 
fat  off,  and  give  the  man  a  better  pair 
of  shoes  and  a  better  hat. 


Hope  Farm 

(Continued  from  page  418) 
great  future  profits.  I  thought  I  had  a 
great  novelty,  but  the  skunk  farmer  was 
proclaimed  a  nuisance  by  the  town  au¬ 
thorities  and  the  business  was  abandoned. 
Therefore  all  over  the  country  people  be¬ 
gan  writing  me  as  a  “high  authority  on 
skunk  farming”J  1  must  have  had  500 
letters  asking  how  to  start  at  the  busi¬ 
ness.  It  got  so  that  I  told  all  who  wrote 
that  skunk  farming  ,or  any  attempt  to 
keep  wild  animals  in  captivity  was  a 
fraud  and  a  humbug.  I  thought  it  was 
so.  and  yet_  here,  on  my  own  fann,  was 
the  foundation  of  the  business.  No  won¬ 
der  the  pioneer  winked  at  me,  though  his 
future  .stood  on  the  feeble  foundation  of 
one  muski-at  and  a  boy’s  faith.  ir.  w.  c. 


Many 
are 

now  using-  their  LIME- 
PULVERS  to  produce  both 
rock  and  sand  needed  for  con¬ 
crete  work  Mr.  S.  O.  Calllson,  of  Renick, 
W.  Va.,  uses  nothing  but  cement  and  the 
rock  crushed  and  pulverized  by 

l^ffreiiriMlPuLVEllI^ 


“l  used  one  p»rt  Portland  Cement, 
two  parts  pulverized  limestone, 
five  parts  crushed  limerock  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  LIMEPULVER. 

It  is  far  better  and  stronger  work 
than  can  be  done  with  sand.” 

The  LI  M  EPULVER  is  built 
in  sizes  to  suit  engines  from 
8  h.  p.  to  30  h.p.  Write  for 
catalog  and  free  trial  offer. 


JEFFREY  MFC.  CO. 


265  First  Ave.,  Columbus.  O. 


Capacity 
10  to  70 
Ton#  a 
Day 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  FARMS 

Tell  us  -what  kind  of  fai-ni  you  want  and 
how  much  cash  you  can  pay  down,  and  we 
will  prepare  purposely  for  you  a  list  of  just 
places  many  parts  of  the  State. 

THE  FARM  BROKERS'  ASSOCIATION,  Inc.,  ONEIDA,  NEW  YORK 

Other  offices  tbrougrhout  the  State. 


A  Small  Farm  CALIFORNIA  will  make  you  move 
H  uiiiaii  r  anil  money  with  less  work.  You  will  live 
longer  and  better.  Delightful  climate.  Rich  soil.  Low 
prices.  Easy  terms.  Sure  profits.  Hospitable  neigh¬ 
bors.  Hood  roads,  schools  and  churches.  Write  for 
our  .SanJoaquin  Valley  Illustrated  folders,  free.  C.  1. 
Seigraves,  Industrial  Commissioner  A.T.S  S.  F.Ry.,19B3  Ry.  Eaeb.,  Chicago 


Hartman’s  Special  Farm  Credit 

Only  Hartman’s  with  their  $12,000,000  capital 
and  over  two  million  customers  can  make  such 
an  offer  as  this.  Order  any  size  or  style 
Majestic  engine  you  want— no  deposit 
—no  C.  O.  D.,  or  security.  When  the 
engine  comes,  -work  it  30  days,  and 
if  you  are  not  fully  satisfied  with  it, 
send  it  back  at  our  expense  and  you 
will  not  be  out  one  cent.  If  you  are 
completely  convinced  that  the  "Majestic” 

IS  a  wonderful  bargain  and  just  the  en- 
pnne  you  want,  then  keep  it  and  pay  one- 
tenth  in  30  days,  or  one-sixth  in  60  days, 
and  balance  in  equal  payments  monthly  or 
every  two  months— giving  10  months  or 


SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

bargain  price  put  on  each  engine.  Book  also 
tells  how  to  judge  an  engine, 
how  much  to  pay,  how  to  pick 
out  size  and  style  engine  best 
suited  to  your  needs,  and  ex¬ 
plains  the  Famous  Farm  Credit 
Plan.  Get  this  valuable  en¬ 
gine  book  at  once.  Send  the 
coupon  or  a  postal  today. 


2,  3,  5,  7, 9  and  14  H.  P.— Stationary  and  Portable 

The  Great  Majestic  Engine 

Most  economical  to  operate.  Fewer  number  of  wprk- 
ing  parts.  Perfectly  bmanced — just  the  right  weight 
for  Its  H.  P,  rating.  Big  improvements.  Gives  ever¬ 
lastingly  good  service  without  trouble  or  bother.  Abso¬ 
lutely  guaranteed  by  The  Hartman  Co.,  backed  by  its 
$12,(XX),(XI0  capital  and  resources.  Fully  described  in  our 
Book.  Send  for  it. 


THE  HARTMAN  COMPANY, 
4019  La  Salle  Street, 
Dept.  380  Chicago 


/ 

^  Name 
^  Town 


THE  HARTMAN  CO.,  4019  U  Salle  St.,  Dept.  380  Chicapo 

Without  obligating  me,  send  your  Engine  Catalog 
and  particulars  of  seUing  plan. 


Address 
P.  O.  Box. 
orR.  F.  D. 


.State. 
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Human  Nature  Notes 

Cleaning  Hogs 


A  Good  Word  for  the  Maligned  Cat 
As  a  farmer's  wife,  and  a  lover  of  cats 
as  well  as  birds,  and  knowing,  too.  the 
I»ropensitie.s  of  each,  I  feel  that  a  good 
word  should  also  be  spoken  for  the  for-, 
mer,  as  it,  too,  is  a  helpful  adjunct  to  the 
farm  :  that  is,  if  properly  brought  up. 

Our  cat  has  a  habit  of  bringing  her 
catches  to  the  house  for  us  to  see ;  she  is 
always  petted  when  it  is  a  rat  or  mouse, 
and  in  the  few  instances  when  she  has 
brought  birds,  I  think  only  four  times 
(and  one  of  those  was  an  English  spar- 


“('leaning  hogs  with  gasoline  inste/id 
of  .scalding!  We  have  varying  reports 
from  those  who  have  tried  it.  Some  are 
moved  to  profanity — others  to  high 
praise.  It  seems  to  be  the  man  rather 
than  the  gasoline  I”  says  The  It.  N.-Y. 
I  think  also  the  kind  of  hog  has  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it.  With  certain  kinds 
I  have  found  ammonia  better  than  gaso¬ 
line,  I  cleaned  one  in  a  railway  car  on 
one  occasion,  and  did  it  very  neatly  and 
e.vpeditiously.  Hog  occupied  four  seats 
and  I  found  the  dropping,  accidentally  of 
course,  of  a  quart  of  ammonia  under  his 
seats  was  very  effective  in  cleaning  him 
oiit.  Then  opened  the  window.  That 
hog  was  moved  to  profanity  also.  For 
the  Albany  hogs — the  kind  which  lie 
wallowing  in  the  public  crib  and  grunt, 
“Whatcher  tbe.se  farmers  want  anyhow?” 
— I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  blister¬ 
ing  method  is  the  better,  liurn  the  hide 
'off  them  and  do  it  now  ! 

Connecticut.  F.  ir.  gaigeb. 

Some  of  these  hogs  have  tried  the  gas¬ 
oline  treatment — at  the  public  expense — 
by  riding  in  State-owned  cars !  That  is 
where  they  learn  some  of  their  hoggish 
tricks  of  riding  over  the  man  on  foot. 
W«  endorse  the  blistering  treatment,  and 
the  best  blister  is  found  in  ink  or  gra¬ 
phite  on  the  pen  or  pencil  of  a  farmer. 
If  our  country  people  would  only  under¬ 
stand  and  appreciate  their  power  they 
would  soon  blister  these  state.smeu  with 
their  letters  so  that  there  would  be  a 
great  improvenient  in  political  manners. 


The  Unmentionable  Insect 

In  a  paragraph,  unrelated  to  other 
reading  matter,  and  classified  under  head¬ 
ing  of  ■‘Hrevities.”  on  page  14,  you  give 
cures  for  bedbug  bites.  In  view_  of  your 
oh-repeated  and  emphfitic  as.sertion.s  that 
you  i)rint  only  that  which  will  benefit 
your  subscribers.  I  as  a  subscriber,  de¬ 
mand  an  explanation.  Do  you  or  do 
you  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  some  or 
all  of  your  beloved  s-ubscril>ers  harbor 
bedbugs'?  Of  cour.se  I  realize  you  may 
have  slipped  in  a  paragraph  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  your  advertisers  or  a  subscriber 
might  get  bitten  at  the  home  of  some 
one  who  subscribes  to  some  other  farm 
l)aper,  or  the  item  may  be  printed  as  a 
favor  to  him  who  borrows  “old  sub- 
.scriber’s”  paper,  but  your  explanation  is 
anxiously  awaited.  J.  w.  N. 

Illinois. 

Of  cour.se  we  do  not  know  whether 
our  friend  is  a  practical  joker,  or  wheth¬ 
er  he  is  one  of  those  serious-minded  peo¬ 
ple  who  never  can  see  any  humor  in  life. 
The  bedbug  is  rarely  mentioned  in  polite 
society.  We  know  people  who  shudder, 
and  are  almost  ready  to  faint,  when  this 
terrible  insect  is  mentioned.  At  the  same 
time  we  have  about  as  many  que.sfions 
about  killing  bedbugs  during  the  year 
as  have  come  upon  any  other  (lucstion. 
One  would  think  that  the  Codling  worm 
and  the  San  .lose  scale  would  take  first 
rank  in  questions  of  this  sort,  but  we 
probably  have  quite  as  many  questions 
about  getting  rid  of  bedbugs  as  we  do 
of  killing  the  scale  or  the  worm ;  in  fact 
the  bedbug  is  .about  as  popular  as  the 
beau  weevil.  We  became  interested  in 
making  a  c.anvass  among  our  friends, 
and  we  found  about  8o  out  of  every  100 


will  privately  admit  that  they  have  been 
bitten'  by  this  in.sect,  and  have  had  more 
or  less  unpleasant  experience  with  it. 
Therefore  we  thought  that  the  latest  ad¬ 
vice  about  overcoming  the  effects  of  the 
bite  would  be  very  useful  even  if  not 
very  impulax'.  There  were  no  insinua- 
tinns.  of  course,  intended.  I'liis  insect 
unfortunately  knows  nothing  of  race, 
character,  social  standing,  nr  anything 
else  connected  with  the  scale  of  society. 
When  it  has  an  opportunity  it  bites, 
and  unhappily  the  opportunity  comes 
more  frequently  than  we  like  to  admit. 
It  Wits  with  these  facts  in  mind  that  we 
gave  the  advice  to  use  peroxide  its  an 
application  for  bedbug  bite.s.  aitd  ttl.so 
to  use  iodine  for  bad  cases  of  adults. 


Friend  of  a  Skunk. — I  have  been 
reading  with  some  intei’est  the  letters  and 
expert  comments  and  discussions  on  the 
skunk  question,  in  hopes  some  one  would 
have  a  word  in  faxor  of  complete  or 
nearly  complete  protection  for  the  skunk. 
If  my  observations  are  correct  these  itni- 
m.als  live  largely  on  insects.  I  have  oftt  n 
seen  the  little  holes  Avhere  they  have  dug 
up  the  May  beetles  in  the  larval  or  ma¬ 
ture  state;  have  seen  them  at  this  work, 
also  have  .seen  a  mother  with  six  baby 
skunks  eating  grasshoppers  iind  locusts.  I 
have  .seen  a  brook  meadow  ruined  by  the 
May  beetles  because  the  skunks  had  been 
nearly  exterminated.  The  very  little 
damage  which  they  do  in  the  chi(“ken  yard 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  great 
amount  of  good  they  do  elsewhere.  If  I 
am  wrong  in  this  statement  I  hope  to  be 
corrected,  as  we  are  all  seeking  after 
truth.  THos.  E.  novt'K. 

Vermont. 


The  House  Cat 
From  the  N.  V.  Eveuiiig  Telegram 

row)  it  has  been  taken  away,  .she 
whipped,  and  the  bird  sprinkled  with 
cither  cayenne  pepper  or  quinine,  then 
given  back.  For  months  .she  has  not 
lirought  any  birds,  although  juncos  and 
English  sparrows  are  in  great  abundance. 
She  is  a  splendid  mouser,  keeping  the 
house  free  from  rats  and  mice,  and  more 
than  all  helping  in  the  Winter  as  well  as 
Slimmer  materially  to  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  field  mice.  She  seems  to  feel  that 
responsibility,  wandering  over  the  farm 
and  bringing  in  her  trophies.  She  also 
has  caught  chipmunks  and  several  small 
rabbits  and  snakes. 

As  to  catching  chickens,  we  never  have 
had  any  trouble,  though  every  ojiiiortuu- 
ity  is  offered,  as  hundreds  are  taken  from 
incubators  and  placed  in  brooders  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  house,  and  very  soon 
are  running  about  within  her  reach. 

For  two  Summers,  both  robins  and 
wrens  have  nested  in  the  honeysuckle 
vines  on  the  piazza,  bringing  forth  e.ach 
year  browls  of  little  ones.  Never  to  my 
knoAvledge  have  the  cats  caught  any  of 
them,  although  sitting  on  the  piazza  rail 
very  intently  watching  them.  Don't  con¬ 
demn  the  cats  without  giving  them  a  fair 
trial.  ’  E.  S.  N. 

New  York. 


A  Farm  Woman  on  the  Cat  Question 

We  have  treasures  in  the  field,  of 
wheat,  and  of  barley,  of  oil,  and  of 
honey. 

I.ast  Summer  as  a  stop-gap  in  the 
.\lfalfa  harvest,  that  is  in  line  of  better 
help,  impossible  to  find,  I  cocked  Al¬ 
falfa.  The  house  cat  was  in  the  field  be¬ 
fore  me,  and  one  forenoon  .she  made 
three  trips  to  the  house,  eac'.i  time  tak¬ 
ing  a  field  mouse  to  her  kittens.  The 
orchard  was  between  the  house  and  the 
field,  and  the  orchard  was  fairly  alive 
with  birds.  Will  Theodore  Douglas 
Robinson  or  some  other  frenzied  de¬ 
fender  of  the  songbird  tell  me  why  that 
cat  went  through  the  orchard  six  times 
without  stopping  to  gobble  a  few  birds? 
The  cat  went  to  the  fields  every  day.  I 
didn’t  keep  tab  on  her  catch,  but  those 
kittens  throve  mightily. 

Later  in  the  season,  when  the  corn 
was  being  drawn  in,  I  took  eat  and  kit¬ 
tens,  then  half  grown,  to  the  field.  Two 
rats  and  six  mice  were  gathenal  in 
short  order.  One  cat  owner  serves  notic*e 
on  the  public  that  if  eats  are  taxed  she 
will  pay  the  license  fee  for  her  cats  and 
the  expense  will  be  added  to  the  cost  of 
production  of  the  foodstuffs  the  faithful 
cats  help  to  save  from  destruction.  In 
the  course  of  time  the  consuming  public 
may  learn  that  much  legislation  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  high  cost  of 
living.  Tell  it  out  loud.  The  consumer 
pays  the  cat  license.  c. 


THE 


ENGINE 


iH.P. 

On  Skids  with 

BUILT-IN 

MAGNETO 


3  H.  P.  —  $74.50 
6  H.  P.  — $129.50 
ALL  F.'O.B.  FACTORY 


Important  Dealer  Service: 

from  your  dealer,  you  deal  with  a  local  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  manufacturers.  He  shares  their  res¬ 
ponsibility.  He  stands  behind  the  engine  he  sells. 
He's  responsible  to  you.  He’s  at  your  service  to 
see  that  you  are  satisfied.  And  he’s  as  near  you 
as  your  telephone  any  time  you  want  him. 


The  3  and  6  H.  P.  Sixe 
Successfully  Operate  On 


KEROSENE 


Absolutely  the  one  great  convincing 
engine  value  of  the  day. 

Fairbanks-Morse  Quality 
at  a  Popular  Price 

That’s  the  story  in  a  nutshell.  This  new  “Z’* 
Engine  puts  dependable,  efficient,  economi¬ 
cal  “power”  within  the  reach  of  every  farm. 

“More  Than  Rated  Power 
and  a  Wonder  at  the  Price” 

Sim  pie — LightW eight — Substantial —  F ool- 
proof  Construction — Gun  Barrel  Cylinder 
Bore  —  Leak-proof  Compression  —  Com¬ 
plete  with  Built-in  Magneto.  Quick  starting 
even  in  cold  weather.  Low  first  cost  — 
low  fuel  cost  —  low  maintenance  cost. 
That’s  the  “Z”  engine. 

Go  to  Your  Dealer 
and  See  the  “Z” 


All  Fairbanks-Morse  deal¬ 
ers  sell  *‘Z”  engines  on  a 
zone  carload  low  freight 
basis.  If  you  don’t  know 
the  local  dealer,  write  us. 


LOOK 
FOR  THE 

ON  THE 
NAME 
PLATE. 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO.,  Chicago 
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SPBEaPER  PERFECTIOHjQ 

Comes  in  Galloway’s  now  1917  Modala  No. 

8,  No.  6  and  No.  lA.  Their  light  draft,  new  oBm 
wide-spreading  adjnstableV-rake;  low  down, 
only  42  in.  high  at  center  of  box;  all  four 
wheels  under  the  load;  improved  all  steel  beater;  sol¬ 
id  bottom;  endless  apron;  positive  force  feed,  make 
Galloway  machines  the  peer  ef  all  spreaders  on  the 
market  today.  An  all  steel  tongue,  double  chain 
drive,  roller  feed,  all  steel  wheels,  seat  folds  out  of 
way— these  and  many  other  exclusive  Galloway  fea¬ 
tures,  protected  by  Galloway  patents  back  up  what 
we  say  about  these  modern  manure  spreaders.  My 
patented  automatic  stop  uniform  clean-out  push- 
board,  worth  $10  extra  on  any  spreader — exclusive  on 
the  Galloway,  but  costs  you  nothing  extra.  Remem¬ 
ber  my  book  tells  you  how  I  sell  spreaders  on 

Six  Selling  Plans-Cash  or  Time 

Don ’t  bu7  a  sprea^r  of  any  make  or  kind  xintll  yoa  have 
read  this  book  and  tried  a  Renuine  Galloway  1917  model 
WITHOUT  OBLIOATtNQ  YOURSELF  in  any  Way.  THIRTY  DATS’ 
FIELD  TRIAL  and  returnable  to  ua  within  ONE  year  if  not 
perfectly  satisfactory.  Remember  we  manufacture  this 
spreader  tn  our  own  factories  and  sell  It 
direct  FROM  factory  to  farm.  Do  not 
confuse  the  Galloway  spreader  with 
low  priced  machines  made  to  sell 
for  a  price  which  are  all  cheap, 
WORTHLESS  IMITATIONS.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  of  Galloway  spread¬ 
ers  in  actual  use  back  up  every  state* 
mei  t  we  make.  Get  this  ncwl917  book. 
Kea  1  it!  It  will  frive  you  complete  par¬ 
ticulars  and  details  of  all  the  spreaders 
Md  spreader  boxes  that  wo  miJee.  Aak 
for  it  now,  A  postal  gets  it. 

Wm.  Galloway,  Pros., 

WM.  GALLOWAY  COMPANY 
Manure  Spreader  MfR.  Specialists 
e  Galloway  Sta.,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


S  KEMP  CUMAX  SPREADER 


A  LIGHT  WEIGHT  TWO  HORSE  SPREADER 
The  dmni  Is  to  the  manure  spreader  what  the  cutter  bar 
is  to  the  mower.  This  New  Kemp  Climax  has  reversible, 
Self-Sharpening  Graded  Flat  Teeth,  with  enclosed  drum 
that  will  handle  all  material  at  one-third  less  power. 
It  shreds  the  material.  You  get  over  40  years  experience 
in  this  machine.  Write  for  catalog. 

THE  N.  J.  KEMP  CO.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


ECONOMY  BOILER 


Quick  Heater 

Smoke  Pipe  Passes  Through 
Tank.  No  Lost  Heal. 
Save  Fuel. 

Save  Money 

Lx>ok  at  the  price 

$8.00 

for  a  40 -Gallon  Cooker 
Clip  out  this  a<l  and  send  it 
with  Money  Order  or  Check. 

Write  Name  and  Address  Plainly 
Cooker  will  be  sent  promptly 

LEWIS  MFG.  CO. 
62-76  0 wego  St.,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


Cnnit  $nr  H nr  M aul  HSTS  Farms,  Hotels,  Boardinghouses. 

OuflU  lUI  UUt  lien  Calskill  Farm  Agency,  Leeds,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 

EnrtiU  Corma  Beautiful  Porkiomen  Valley  near  Phila,. 
rBlIllordlnla  dclpliia.  Catalog.  W.  STEVENS.  Perkasie,  Pa. 

S3,900WillBuy65-Acr8Farin  S'” 

iiigs;  flno  stream;  tienr  Trenton  and  Philadelphia 
markets;  to  close  an  estate.  HORACE  G.  REEDER,  Newtown,  Pa. 


Your  chance  Is  In  Canada.  Rich  lands  and 
business  opportunities  offer  you  Independence. 
Farm  lands  $11  to  $30  acre;  irrigated  lands,  $35 
to  $50.  Twenty  years  to  pay;  $2,000  loan  in  im¬ 
provements,  or  ready  made  farms.  I.oan  of  live¬ 
stock,  Taxes  average  under  twenty  cents  an 
acre;  no  taxes  on  improvements,  personal  prop¬ 
erty  or  livestock.  Good!  markets,  churches, 
schools,  roads,  telephones.  Kxcellcnt  climate — 
crops  and  livestock  prove  It.  Special  home- 
seekers’  fare  certificates.  Write  for  free  book¬ 
lets.  ALLAN  CAMERON,  General  Superinten¬ 
dent  Land  Branch,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  303 
Ninth  Ave.,  Calgary,  Alberta. 


THis  Exi^ine  Mas 

to  ^^alc.e  Good. 


Yes,  sir.  A  Jacobson  Engine  must  give’ 
you  your  money’s  worth.  You  buy  it  on 
a  thirty-day,  money-back  agreement. 

JACOBSON  ENGINES 
Gas,  Gasoline  and  Kerosene 
are  made  from  2H  H.P.  to  16  H.P.  Even-wear¬ 
ing,  steady  governor,  interchangeable  bear¬ 
ings.  Speed  can  be  changed  while  engine  is 
in  motion.  Webster  magneto— no  battery— no 
violent  cranking— engine  starts  easily  in  any 
weather.  Our  gasoline  engines  have  the  Fire 
Underwriters’  approval  label  attached.  A 
Jacobson  Engine  is  the  RIGHT  engine  for  you. 
Portable  and  stationary  types.  Send  for  cata¬ 
log  and  bulletin.  Also  ask  about  our  Junior 
Sturdy  Jack  IH  H.P.  engine- a  low-price,  high- 
grade  engine  that  outranks  its  class. 

JACOBSON  MACHINE 
l>«pt.  U  — 


IF  you  want  books  on  farming  of 
any  kind  write  us  and  we 
will  quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


Milk  Notes 


Organizing  Pennsylvania 

_  A  pretty  well  organized  State  to  be¬ 
gin  with ;  in  fact,  Pennsylvanians  seem 
to  take  to  organization  like  ducks  to 
water,  but,  like  the  farmers  of  other 
States,  those  who  till  the  soil  here  have 
been  slow  to  realize  the  necessity  of  put¬ 
ting  more  business  into  their  business 
and  adopting  some  of  the  methods  which 
have  enabled  other  interests  to  prosper, 
too  much  at  their  expense.  A  few  weeks 
of  close  contact,  as  a  Dairymen’s  League 
organizer,  with  the  farmers  along  the 
West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  from 
Sunbury  to  Williamsport  have  given  a 
New  York  Yankee  an  opportunity  to  ob¬ 
serve  some  of  the  characteristics  of  this 
splendid  section  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to 
learn  something  of  the  problems  which 
face  these  food  producers.  Pennsylvania 
Dutch,  they  like  to  call  themsevles,  but 
the  original  Dutch  blood  has  been  strung 
out  now  through  too  many  generations 
to  keep  its  distinctiveness  and  it  shows 
in  the  younger  generations  only  in  stur¬ 
diness,  thrift  and  a  certain  conservatism 
supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  residents 
of  Missouri. 

Dairying  in  this  section  has  only  just 
begun.  To  a  New  Yorker  who  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  seeing  from  JO  to  20  cows 
and  one  or  more  silos  on  nearly  every 
farm  large  enough  to  be  called  a  farm, 
and  from  40  to  60  cows  on  the  larger 
ones,  the  from  four  to  seven  cows  feed¬ 
ing  from  a  barnyard  straw  stack  or  lying 
under  the  barn  “overhang”  on  the.se  roll¬ 
ing  acres  look  as  though  they  might  form 
the  nucleus  of  a  dairy^  but  seem  hardly 
deserving  of  the  full  dignity  of  that 
name.  On  the  other  hand,  few  New 
York  dairymen  have  a  thousand  bushels 
of  wheat,  and  perhaps  as  many  more  of 
corn,  to  haul  to  market  in  the  Winter, 
Dairying  is  coming  in,  however.  The 
need  for  live  stock  on  these  broad 
meadows  is  evidently  being  felt,  and  the 
growing  Pennsylvania  towns  are  reach¬ 
ing  out  their  dippers  for  more  milk. 
Shipping  stations  are  being  erected  on 
the  numerous  short  lines  of  railroad 
that  cross  the  country,  and  silos  are  be¬ 
ing  added  here  and  there  to  the  very 
substantial  barns.  It  does  look  waste¬ 
ful  though  to  .see  corn  stubble  left  18 
inches  high,  or  more — that  means  no 
.silo,  of  cour.se — and  it  strikes  a  New 
Yorker  as  a  peculiar  proposition  to  have 
non-resident  farm  owmers  limit  their 
tenants  very  clo.sely  in  the  number  of 
cows  that  they  may  keep,  or  rather  pas¬ 
ture,  on  the  rented  farm.  The  more  the 
merrier,_  is  the  New  Yorker’s  attitude. 

But  it  is  easy  to  see  the  increasing 
interest  which  these  farmers  are  taking 
in  the  dairy  cow,  and  one  admires  the 
foresight  with  which  they  are  preparing 
to  meet  the  marketing  problems  pecu¬ 
liar  to  dairymen.  Local  milk  producers’ 
associations  have  sprung  up  about  the 
shipping  stations  and  some  of  the.se 
have  combined  to  form  district  associa¬ 
tions  of  consdierable  size.  The  more  far- 
seeing  among  the  leaders  of  these  milk 
producers  are  appreciating  the  necessity 
of  atBliatiug  with  the  great  organiza¬ 
tions  that  cover  the  territory  supplying 
Newr  York  and  Philadelphia  and  consol¬ 
idation  is  rapidly  going  on.  At  the  in¬ 
vitation  of  local  organiz.‘’Mon.s  in  North¬ 
umberland  County,  organizers  from  the 
Dairymen’s  Le:igiie  in  Now  York  State 
have  been  at  work  in  this  section  for  a 
few  weeks.  They  have  found  the  milk 
producers  ready  to  unite  with  those  of 
the  adjoining  States  in  one  great  body, 
and  the  Dairymen's  League  now  has 
about  a  thousand  membc'rs  in  this 
vicinity  alone.  The  work  will  go  on  un¬ 
til  Pennsylvania  is  as  well  organized  as 
New  York,  and  those  who  siqiply  the 
great  milk  markets  of  New’  York  and 
Philadelphia  have  joined  hands  to  pro-- 
tect  their  mutual  interests.  M.  b.  d. 


Butter  40c  to  45c  per  lb.  .Stores  are 
selling  a  good  deal  of  oleo,  as  many  buy 
it  because  of  the  high  price  of  butter. 
iNLlk  League  prices.  Becau.se  of  the 
high  price  of  grain  feeds,  farmers  buy 
but  little  or  none  at  all,  to  feed  their 
cows,  thus  reducing  the  output  of  milk. 
Forage  crops  were  good  last  year,  and 
hay  is  in  good  supply,  selling  at  auction 
sales  for  $9  to  $10  a  ton  at  the  barn. 
Cows  sell  for  from  $50  to  $200  and  up¬ 
ward,  according  to  grade.  Potatoes  $1.50 
at  some  points  delivered  to  the  railroad. 
In  Oneonta,  which  is  the  largest  town 
near  here,  they  are  quoted  at  $1.85  per 
bushel.  At  Schenevus  in  Otsego  County, 
$2.25  per  bu.  is  reported  as  being  paid 
by  shippers.  Potatoes  started  in  here 
last  Fall  at  $75  and  advanced  to  $1  and 
$1.40.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  more 
potatoes  were  sold  at  the  first  named 
price  than  for  more.  Two  years  ago 
they  .sold  for  25c  to  30c  per  bu.  Apples 
last  Fall  were  a  drug  in  the  market,  not 
W’orth  gathering  and  packing.  Large 
quantities  were  sold  to  shippers  for  .$5 
per  ton,  for  cider  and  vinegar.  po.s.sibly 
also  for  canning  and  evaporating. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.  ii.  h.  m. 


Mhe.at,  $1.75  per  bu. ;  oats,  50c.; 
corn,  $1 ;  butter,  prints,  38c. ;  eggs,  .S6c. ; 
Onions,  $7.50  bu. ;  cabbage,  Sc.  lb.;  po¬ 
tatoes,  $3  bu. ;  hogs,  dressed,  15c.  lb. ; 
Beef  cattle,  from  6  to  9e.  Horses  as  to 
quality,  $50  to  $250;  cows,  as  to 
quality,  $40  to  $80.  n.  e.  h. 

Northumberland  Co.,  Pa. 
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Direct  to  you 

cutting  out  all  profits  except  the  man¬ 
ufacturer’s,  and  all  deterioration 
caused  by  standing  around  in  ware¬ 
houses. 


We  ship  from  East  St.  Louis,  Chicago, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Cincinnati,  New 
Orleans  and  York,  Pa.  Quick  delivery^ 
assured. 


lays  better,  lasts  longer,  yet  costs  less  (according  to 
quality)  tbau  any  other  roll  roofing  made. 

The  Felt  in  Century  Roofing 
is  of  special,  long  fibre  that 
defies  freezing  and  thawing 


The  Saturation  in  Century  Roofing 
is  made  by  our  secret  formula,  from 
Asphalts  with  melting  points  vary¬ 
ing  from  50  degrees  to  350  degrees. 
It  is  applied  in  80-foot  vats,  at  350 
degrees,  after  the  Felt  is  perfectly 


dried  over  steam-heated 
drums.  Saturation  is  100%. 
No  air-holes  left  to  start  leaks. 
The  Coating  on  Century  Roofing  is  a 
harder  blend  of  Asphalts,  applied  at 
lower  temperature  after  Saturation 
has  cooled.  It  seals  and  protects  the 
Saturation  from  drying  out,  thus 
making  it  wear  years  longer  than 
ordinary  roofing.  This  is  why 


AVe  Giia.ra.]iitee  Every  Roll 


as  follows:  1-ply,  15  years;  2-ply, 
20  years;  3-ply,  25  years;  and  pre¬ 
pay  freight  on  3  rolls  or  more  in  N.  Y.,  Pa  , 
N.  J.,  Mass.,  Conn.,  Md.,  Me.,  Vt.  or  Del. 
at  the  prices  quoted  below. 


Correspondingly  low  prices  to  other 
states.  Write  for  free  sample,  or 

order  for  immediate  shipment.  Orders  at¬ 
tended  to  at  once.  Money  back  if  not 
satisfied. 


1-ply,  d**|  QC 

35  lbs.  ^  JL  e^O 


2-ply, 
45  lbs. 


$1.50  5^5*  $1.75 
CENTURY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


East  St.  Louis,  Ill. 


Send  for  our  catalogue  of  buggy  bargains. 


HOG  MEAL 


The  secret  of  hog  profits  lies  in  making 
hogs  eat  and  properly  digest  the  greatest 
quantity  of  good  but  low  priced  feed,  and  con¬ 
vert  it  into  high  grade  pork  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

Sucrene  Hog  Meal 
Palatable,  Nutritious,  Economical 

A  complete,  scientifically  balanced  ration — takes  the  place 
of  all  grain  feed  in  developing  pigs  and  fattening  hogs. 

Composed  of  molasses,  com  meal,  gluten  feed,  blood  meal,  ground 
and  bolted  wheat  screenings,  linseed  meal  and  a  little  salt. 

Guaranteed  analysis— 16%  Protein,  5%  Fat, 

46%  Carbohydrates  and  only  10%  fibre. 

Promotes  Health  and  Rapid  Growth 

The  Blood  Meal  in  Sucrene  Hog  Meal  is  the  finest  bowel 
corrective  known.  Strong  in  animal  protein,  which  hogs  crave. 

The  molasses  makes  the  feed  appetizing  and  aids  the  digestion 
tends  to  prevent  and  expel  worms.  ’ 

Hogs  eat  rnore,  digest  more,  develop  more  rapidly— make  a  short 
cut  to  hog  profits — A  splendid  derveloping  feed  for  young  pigs  and  shoals. 

Sucrene  fed  hogs  are  more  sturdy  thi  ... 

ment  better — bring  more  money. 

If  unable  to  get  through  dealer,  order 
100  lb.  trial  sack. 

Fill  out  and  mail  us  this  coupon  or 
write  us  a  postal. 


ay  than  com  fed  hogs;  stand  ship- 


American  Milling  Co., 

Sucrene  Station  5  Peoria,  Ill. 


Best  Hog  Feed  He  Ever  Used 

Joseph  L.  Leffel,  Logansport,  ind.. 
writes: — "Am  glad  to  recommend 
your  Sucrene  Hog  Meal  to  my  neigh¬ 
bors  as  the  best  hog  feed  1  have  ever 
used.  I  have  used  almost  all  kinds." 


. ’jj  •r‘*~-T-i‘f 


Free 


and 


Bcien 


.'I* 


Book 

On  care _ 

tific  feeding  of  pigs 
and  hogs.  Reliable 
information,  indis¬ 
pensable  to  success¬ 
ful  hog  raising. 


Please  send  me  your  free  book  on  Scientific  Hog 
Feeding  and  information  on  feeds  checked  below. 

— Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  , — Sucrene  Alfalfa  Horse  Feed 

— Sucrene  Calf  Meal  — Sucrene  Poultry  Feeds 

— Sucrene  Hog  Meal  — Amco  Fat  Maker  (for  steers) 

— Amco  Dairy  Feed  (a  strong  protein  feed  (or  milk  making.) 


My  dealer  is.. 


.  State. 


State _ 
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FREE 

Roofing'Book 

“T^OR  Generations  to  Come’* 

A  — a  hook  you  really  need. 
Twenty- four  pages  of  readable 
facts  and  figures  about  roofs  in 
general  and  about  Vermont  Sea 
Green  Slate  in  particular. 

Learn  in  advance  which  roof 
is  best  for  your  house — what  it 
will  cost — how  it  will  look — 
how  it  wfll  wear,  etc. 

“For  Generations  to  Come”  will 
save  you  time  and  money.  We  will 
gladly  mail  it  to  any  address  on  re¬ 
quest.  Send  us  a  postal  or  fill  out 
this  coupon. 

WX.VN.VWXWWXWWNVVXWXXXXWXXXXXXXXXXXVXXVXVVW 

The  Vermont  Slate  Manufacturers’ 
Publicity  Bureau  I  Granville,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  FREE  your  handsomely  illus¬ 
trated  book,  “For  Generations  to  Come.”  I  am 
interested  in  roofing  a  (kind  of  building) 


Address 


other  popular  outfits  for  farm  use 
are  the  Farquhar  Locomotive  and  Cor¬ 
nish  Portable  Rigs.  I* or  hauling  we 
have  Styles  K  and  L  Steam  Tractors  and 
Farquhar  Gas  Tractors. 

All  Farquhar  Boilers  are  now  built 
A.  S.  M.  E.  Standard  Code.  Engines  are 
machined  and  erected  over  a  complete 
set  of  gigs  and  templates,  thus  insur¬ 
ing  exact  fit  with  wear  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 


The  different  Farquhar  outfits  are 
illustrated  and  described  in  booklet, 
“Engines  and  Boilers.”  Copy  free  on 
request.  Right  now  address 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 
Box  430,  York,  Penna. 

other  Farquhar  Tools;  Saw  Mills,  Threshers, 
1‘utato  Viggers,  Grain  Drills,  Cultivators,  Hy¬ 
draulic  Cider  Dresses.  Ask  for  catalogues. 


FARQUHAR  POWER 

Our  1917  new  Style  W  Tractor  is  de¬ 
signed  for  general  farm  work.  It  is  eco¬ 
nomical  to  operate  and  always  ready  to 
supply  dependable  power,  either  at  the 
draw  bar  or  belt. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee-  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 


-S.  CouxTRV  Minister. — The  I’astoral 
I'ar.soii  had  in  mind  to  have  a  laugh  with 
ids  many  K.  N.-Y.  friends  over  the  old 
Springtime  happenings  of  .his  college 
days,  luit  while  he  wa.s  eating  dinner 
the  picture  of  Grandpa  and  Billy  came 
in  the  mail,  and  when  he  sat  down  to 
write  he  could  not  shake  him.self  free 
from  the  many  experiences  and  stories 
that  the  picture  brought  to  mind.  For 
as  he  looks  out  of  the  window  and  sees 
CTiamberlin  Hill  in  the  distance  he 
know.s  that  ’way.  ’way  over  beyond  it 
a  funeral  is  now  in  progre.ss.  for  the 
man  where  “Little  Billy”  lived  is  dead, 
and  “Grandpa.”  who  loved  Little  Billy 
:is  his  own,  is  conducting  the  funeral.  I 
said  “lived,”  for  ui)  in  the  city  a  grave¬ 
stone  is  being  carved  for  him  and  ou  it 
will  he  found  the.se  word.s  : 

“Billy 

Grandpa's  Boy.” 

For  Billy  w.ns  (trandpji's  hoy.  All 
these  years,  since  f!ie  death  of  Billy's 
mother,  had  lie  cared  for  liim  and  looked 
after  him  and  what  wa.s  still  better, 


The  Boy’s  Horse 


companioned  with  him.  And  where 
Pdlly  lived  they  loved  him  as  tlieif  own, 
and  the  man  of  the  house  tliere,  well 
stricken  in  years,  and  his  mind  fast  go¬ 
ing.  would  mind  Billy  when  no  one  else 
could  persuade.  “Gome  i>a,”  Billy  would 
sa.v,  “Come  jia,  it's  time  to  go  to  l)ed.” 
And  pa  would  go. 

TIis  Life  F'or  a  Friend. — And  one 
day  last  Fall  a  house  was  burned  near 
where  Billy  lived  and  it  was  claimed  the 
little  Bohemian  hoy,  seven  years  old,  set  it 
afire  accident all.v.  Because  of  this  his 
lirothers  made  it  hard  for  him,  and  so 
he  found  a  friend  in  Billy,  twelve  years 
old,  and  they  went  to  school  together _  on 
the  lonely  road  of  more  than  three  mih's 
each  way.  One  morning  last  Winter  on 
tile  way  to  scliool.  the  little  Bohemian 
hoy  put  ou  his  sltates  to  go  part  of  the 
way  on  a  pond  and  went  through  the 
ice.  and  Billy  juit  down  his  dinner  pail 
and  his  hooks  and  his  cap  and  went  out 
to  try  to  save  him.  They  sent  for 
Grandpa, -and  he  came  and  found  his  hoy 
and  the  other  little  hoy  uiton  the  hank. 
The  I’astoral  Parson  will  nev(>r  forget 
that  funeral  with  the  two  white  caskets 
— one  on  either  side  the  aisle.  Xor  will 
he  forget  the  letter  he  received  from  that 
godly  man  afterwards:  “WTien  I  lie  down 
at  night  I  see  the  two  hoys  lying  tliere 
on  the  hank,  and  the  siglit  drives  sleep 
away.  But  he  is  gone  and  all  care  con¬ 
cerning  him  is  at  end.  God  has  taken 
him  and  I  how  my.  head  to  Ilis  will.” 

(Jrandfa. — For  nearly  HO  years  this 
man  lias  gone  iiji  and  down  those  lonely 
roads  ministering  in  every  way  to  those 
people.  A.S  was  said  of  aiiotlier — he  went 
about  doing  good.  Though  now  77  he  is 
still  walking,  stiil  heliiing.  still  buoyed 
up  with  a  great  sense  of  humor  and  still 
carrying  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye.  All 
life  he  has  ministered  in  the  region 
where  lie  was  born  and  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  with  wlioiii  he  grew  iiii.  This  is  a 
groat  advantage.  How  different  from 
.some  city  chap  or  some  suiieraniiiiate 
from  a  city  parish  coming  out  among 
farm  folk  I  Wlicn  not  among  the  folks 
lie  was  among  th<>  crops,  over  the  stmie 
wall.  I  take  it  that  out  on  the  hill¬ 
sides.  the  liandle  of  a  hoe  is  a  hotter 
recommendation  than  a  cane  with  a  gold 
head,  and  a  calloused  hand  is  better  than 
kid  gloves. 

A  Great  Wai.ker. — .\.s  a  student 
working  for  orders  In*  nsrd  to  work  in 
the  factory  of  a  distant  city,  fine  day 
lie  showed  mo  the  .schoolliouse  steps 
where  he  used  to  stop  and  eat  his  lunch 
from  his  i>ocket  on  his  walk  home  .Sat¬ 
urday  night.  The  distance  today  is  10 
mile.s.  and  really  much  more  than  that  with 
the  poor  roads.  He  would  have  his  ser¬ 
vices  ou  Sunday  and  walk  Iiack  again 
Sunday  night.  For  years  he  had  two 
churches — seven  miles  and  a  half  apart 
— and  when  the  weather  was  bad  and 
going  hard  he  would  say.  “Pretty  had 
day  for  a  horse.  I'll  .iust  walk  right 
over.”  These  long  walks  with  constant 
stops  for  a  chat  and  a  cup  of  tea  by 
this  great-hearted  man  were  a  great  boon 
to  these  people.  About  once  in  so  ofton 
he  would  go  on  a  walking  “excursion,” 


being  gone  .several  days  and  covering 
si.';ty  or  seventy  miles. 

.V  Sure  Cure. — No  matter  what  kind 
of  ailment  got  hold  of  him  he  would  al¬ 
ways  say  the  same  thing,  in  fact  the 
same  now.  “If  1  can  only  get  out  on  the 
road  I  can  walk  it  right  off.”  About 
a  year  ago  he  was  taken  to  the  hosiiital, 
having  among  other  complications  a  very 
had  limb.  “Even  if  he  lived,  he  would 
never  use  that  limb  again.”  So  said  all 
the  wise  doctors.  “If  I  ever  get  out  of 
this  place  on  the  road.  I’ll  cure  it  right 
up.”  he  said  to  the  Pastoral  Parson  as 
tlie  latter  handed  liim  out  a  couple  of 
those  bottles  of  sweet  cider  he  and  the 
hoys  put  up  over  by  the  lirook.  And  he 
did.  The  Par.son  happens  to  know  that 
on  one  day  last  week,  he  walked  nearly 
eight  miles.  Y'ears  and  years  ago,  a 
learned  doctor  gave  him  six  months  to 
live.  “I’ll  outlive  you  yet.”  he  .said 
with  some  .severity  as  he  rose  up  and 
walked  out  of  the  ■  office  of  the  young 
lihysician.  And  from  appearances  the 
Parson  thinks  he  will! 

M'Eiuii.vii  Guests.- -One  time  a  couple 
came  to  him  to  be  married  over  in  the 
ciiurcli — the  ve.ry  one  now  descended  to 
the  Pastoral  I’arsoii — very  quietly — in 
fact  there  was  to  be  no  one  else  there. 
But  does  not  the  Good  Book  .say  that 
“The  wedding  he  furnished  with  guests”? 
It  was  to  bo  some  time  before  anybody 
heard  of  this  wedding.  But  alas! 
Some  of  the  newsiest  sisters  of  the  par¬ 
ish  decided  that  morning  that  they  would 
go  down  and  give  the  church  a  good 
sweeping  out.  They  began  with  the  old- 
fasliioiied  choir  gallery.  Suddenly  they 
heard  steps  outside.  Yes,  somebody  was 
coming  into  the  church.  ^Yllat  to  do 
hut  to  drop  down  out  of  siglit  behind 
the  railing.  They  could  hear  the  pre- 
p.'trafion  and  the  conversation  and  pretty 
(piick  the  wedding  .service  began.  ^Yhat 
womanly  curiosity  could  .stand  for  that? 

AYitnesses. — It  was  St.  Paul'  who 
talked  about  a  whole  cloud  of  witnesses, 
and  tills  minister  doesn't  douht^  it  a  bit. 
For  just  as. he  was  .saying,  “Wilt  thoii” 
his  voice  wavered,  and  he  nearly  drop|)od 
the  prayer  hook.  Was  it  his  specs,  or 
had  lie  eaten  something!  It  was  too  big 
for  a  mouse,  too  round  for  a  rat — that 
thing  that  suddenly  rose  up  over  the 
gallery  rail.  The  young  man  was  just 
whispering  “I  will”  as  though  he  wasn’t 
quite  sure  of  his  bargain  when  two 
round  things  appeared  above  tlie  rail. 
For  all  a  church  is  supposed  to  he  a 
spiritual  place,  will  there  be  spirits 


Grandpa  and  Billy 


there  and  will  they  wear  things  that  look 
like  dust  caiis?  „  A  muffled  chuckle  and 
more  heads  above  the  rail  told  the  story. 
And  that  coujile  can’t  understand  why  it 
was  all  over  town  before  night. 

A  Great  Builder. — This  good  man  has 
not  only  lioen  a  great  builder  of  liuman 
happiness  Init  also  a  material  builder  as 
well.  He  largely  built  the  house  lie  lived 
in  for  many  years,  and  built  the  belfry  on 
the  church  mostly  liiiiLself.  He  took  out 
the  old-fashioned  chimney  in  one  house 
and  built  a  modern  one.  He  is  an  au¬ 
thority  on  building  fireplaces,  and  to  this 
day  warms  liimsHf  by  no  other  kind  of 
fire — during  no  time  of  AYinter  does  he 
have  any  other  kind  of  heat  in  his  room 
than  that  from  a  fireplace  which  he 
built  himself.  His  handiwork  has  never 
suffered  the  experience  of  an  old  Ken¬ 
tucky  mountaineer  who  had  liuilt  a  very 
rough-looking  chimney  for  his  but.  A 
couple  of  “city  foller.s”  were  coming 
along  one  day  and  .sjiied  the  house  with 
its  queer  cliimney.  ‘T,et’s  jnill  u|)  and 
have  some  fuu  with  the  duffer,’’  said  one 
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GREATLY 
IMPROVED 
P  HORSE 
COLLAR 
PADS 


Look  Where 
the 

Point! 


Pitented 
In  U.  S. 
Dee.  1 
1914. 

Patented  In  Canada 
April  6, 1915. 

Our  new  staple  and  felt 
reinforcing  device  gives  the 
hooks  a  larger,  firmer  hold  on 
the  pad  and  keeps  them  from 
coming  off  easily.  It  adds  to 
life  of  the  pad  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  user.  This  form  of 
attachment  is 

Found  Only  On  Pads 
Made  By  Us 

Ask  your  dealer  for  free  Ta- 
patco  booklet.  Shows  pads  in 
colors  and  contains  valuable  horse 
remedies.  If  he  hasn’t  it,  request  him 
to  write  us  direct. 

The  AmericanPad&TextileCo. 


Canadian  Branch: 
Chatham,  Ontario 


Greenfield,  0. 


Farm  Sanitation 

Will  Increase  Your  Profits 
by  Keeping  Live  Stock 
and  Poultry  Healthy. 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

Easy  to  Use.  Efficient.  Economical. 
Kills  Sheep  Ticks,  Lice,  Mites  and  Fleas. 
Helps  Heal  Cuts,  Scratches  and 
Skin  Diseases. 

Prevents  Hog  Cholera. 

Experiments  on  live  hogs  prove  that 
a  2/^%  dilution  of  Kreso  Dip  No.  1  will 
kill  virulent  Hog  Cholera  Virus  in  5 
minutes  by  contact. 

We  Will  Send  Free  Booklets  on 

The  treatment  of  mange,  ec/.ema  or 
pitcli  mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. ; 

How  to  build  a  hog  wallow  which 
will  keep  hogs  clean  and  healthy ; 

How  to  keep  your  hogs  free  from 
insect  parasites  and  disease. 

WRITE  FOR  THEM. 


Kreso  Dip  No.  1  in  Original  Packages. 

FOR  SALE  6y  all  DRUGGISTS. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Department  Animal  Industry. 

DETROIT.  -  .  MICH. 


__BOOKS  WORTH  READING 

II  How  Crops  Grow,  Johnson .  1.60  18 

B  Celery  Culture,  Beattie . 60  |B 

Greenhouse  Construction.  'I'aft....  1.60  || 
The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  80th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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of  them.  So  be  pulled  up  and  halooed. 
The  old  fellow  stuck  his  head  out  of 
the  door,  “Quit**  a  place  you've  got 
here.”  “Yes.”  “Some  chimney  you’ve 
got  there.”  “Yes.”  “Make  it  yourself.” 
“Yes.”  “Does  it  draw'/"  “Well  some. 
I  notice  it  draws  the  attention  of  every 
blamed  idiot  that  rides  by.” 

WOKKING  F'r  Sotui.no. — Ilow  niu<h 
this  man  has  done  for  folks  no  one  will 
ever  know.  Ilow  many  nights  he  has 
watched  with  the  .sick!  How  many  peo¬ 
ple  far  back  on  the  hills,  he  has  prepared 
first  for  death  and  then  for  burial!  He 
has  always  taken  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
terest  in  cemeteries,  and  works  for  days 
in  righting  stones,  cleaning  them  and 
can  do  very  creditable  work  in  <ruttiug 
letters  in  stone.  One  day,  word  came 
from  a  well-to-do  family  in  the  city  that 
they  wanted  quite  a  lot  of  work  done 
on  their  family  burial  plot,  grading,  etc. 
With  cattle,  plow,  and  scraper  this  good 
man  and  his  son  went  at  it.  After  two 
days’  •  work  or  more  it  was  finished  and 
the  two  were  riding  home  in  the  ox  cart. 
“Ilow  much  you  going  to  ask  them  for 
this  job,  father,”  said  the  grown  \ip  son. 
“I  shan’t  send  in  any  bill,”  he  answei’ed. 
T'pon  this  the  son  was  quite  indignant. 
“This  working  for  nothing  I’m  .sick  of,” 
said  he.  “I  shall  send  in  a  bill.”  And 
he  did.  It  came  to  .$12.60  and  of  course 
it  was  only  more  than  right  he  should 
have  it.  In  due  time  there  came  a  let¬ 
ter,  in  fact  there  came  two  of  them,  one 
for  father  as  well  as  himself.  The  son 
opened  hi.s  and  there  was  a  check  for 
the  amount.  The  old  gentleman  opened 
his  and  out  fell  a  check  for  twenty-five 
dollars ! 

DO.xations. — A  great  feature  of  this 
man’s  work  for  years  was  the  two  an¬ 
nual  great  donation  parties  that  were 
held — one  for  each  parish.  Weeks  ahead 
people  would  begin  to  inquire  for  the 
date.  For  miles  around  they  would  come 
bringing  a  buggy  full  of  stuff,  or  a 
sleigh  load,  as  the  parties  were  in  the 
Winter  time.  It  was  understood  when 
^be  seecox*  went  round  that  nothing  less 
..liui..  Jv,  cenx.  went  in,  from  that,  up. 
There  was  always  a  great  amount  of 
food  left  in  the  j)antr.v.  The  house  was 
packed  to  the  shingles  and  old-fashioned 
games  were  in  order  and  dancing. 
Sometimes  the  :  jtual  cash  irom  the.se 
affairs  amounted  to  a  hundred  dollars 
which  was  a  good  deal  of  money  in  those 
days.  This  man’s  regv.iar  salary  for 
years  was  never  over  $400,  and  he 
brought  up  a  large  family  of  children 
and  gave  them  a  good  education,  all  ad¬ 
vantages.  Each  pari.sh  would  have-  a 
donation  and  vie  with  the  other  to  see 
which  could  give  the  most.  Now  the 
denomination  to  which  this  man  has  been 
.so  devoted  has  raised  a  pension  fund  of 
six  and  a  half  millions  and  he  will  get 
fifty  dollars  a  month  as  long  as  he  lives. 

Got  Tiiixgr  Goixo. — “This  place  has 
certainly  got  things  going,”  said  a  young 
fellow  wlio  had  <rome  home  for  the  week¬ 
end  14  miles  down  country.  I.ast  week 
(there,  were  two  neighborhood  parties. 
vSuch  good  times  as  they  have.  Satur¬ 
day  night  the  I’arson  was  down  that  way 
in  his  car  and  stumbled  right  into  one. 
They  were  much  in  need  of  some  new 
games,  and^  so  the  Parson  spent  most  of 
the  time  in  teaching  them  many  fine 
\yays  of  amusement.  Nothing  would  suf¬ 
fice  but  that  even  at  eleven  at  night  they 
must  start  in  to  learn  the  quadrille. 
They  got  along  well  with  it,  however, 
and  everybody  had  a  grand  time. 

Second  Anniversary. — “This  is  our 
second  anniversary,”  said  the  back-to- 
the-lander  as  the  Parson  came  down  to 
his  delicious  bacon  and  eggs  and  coffee 
Sunday  morning.  “Anniversary?”  I 
said  inquiringly.  “Yes  the  second  anni¬ 
versary  of  our  coming  out  from  Brook¬ 
lyn  to  the  farm  here  and  I  tell  you  when 
we  read  about  the  food  riots  and  the 
price  of  things  down  in  the  city  we’re 
glad  we  came.  We  make  both  ends  meet 
and  every  year  have  more  stock  and 
fowls  and  the  farm  in  better  shape.” 
“Then  you  don’t  want  to  go  back?”  I 
asked.  “Never,”  said  the  man  loudly, 
“never”  was  echoed  from  the  pantry. 

St.  Peter’s  Cock. — A  man  came  the 
other  night  to  swap  roosters  to  get  an 
unrelated  bird.  But  the  Parson’s  didn’t 
suit  him.  He  was  big  and  vigorous,  but 
at  least  three  of  his  tail  feathei's  were 
too  long!  That  settled  it.  I  believe  his 
body  was  _  a  little  too  long  too.  If  I 
were  making  a  dinner  off  a  rooster’s 
backbone  I  wouldn’t  care  how  long  it 
was.  As  he  was  about  to  go,  he  turned 
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BETTER. 

Creamery,  fancy  lb . 

Good  lolGboice  . 

Lower  Grades . 

Dairy,  best .  , 

Common  to  Good . 

City  made  .' . 

Packing  8took . 

Process . 

...  26 

Uigin,  111.,  butter  market  40  cents. 
CHEESE. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy .  27 

Good  to  choice .  25 

Lower  grades .  23 

Daisies,  best .  27 

Young  Americas . 

Bkims,  best .  20 

Fair  to  good . 12 


<A 

(S 


® 

® 


26^® 

® 
® 


EGGS. 


White,  choice  to  fancy . . .  35 

Medium  togood .  31 

Mixed  colors,  best .  34 

Common  to  good .  80 

Gathered,  best .  35 

Medium  to  good  .  _ 

Lower  grades .  27 

Duck  eggs .  43 


® 


30  @ 


LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  lb .  19  @ 

Ducks,  lb .  22  a 

Fowls  .  22  @ 

Roosters  .  15  ® 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  best  lb .  33  @ 


34 

33 
®  45 

®  3U 
®  34 

@  32 

®  26 
@  33 

®  18 
«  25 

®  4  50 
®  150 


Common  to  good  .  28 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  40 

Roasters  .  28 

Capons,  8  to  91bs., .  33 

6  to  81bs .  28 

Small  and  Slips . 23 

Fowls .  18 

Roosters .  17 

Ducks .  21 

Bcuabs.  doz .  1  25 

Guineas,  pair  .  1  00 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  8  .M) 

Bulls .  G  00 

Cows  . 4  60 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb . 13  00 

Culls .  6  00 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 8  00 

Lambs  . 12  00 

Hogs . 12  00 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Hothouse  Lambs,  each .  6  00  ratio  OO 


®10  75 
a  9  00 
®  7  60 
®16  00 
®10  00 
«  9  00 
ali  50 
®14  75 


Calves,  choice  . 


19 

16 

19 

16 


Fair  to  good .  I3  @ 

Pork,  light  .  18  @ 

Heavy  .  14  @ 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 12  60  @13  00 

Pea . 12  00  @13  26 

Medium . 11  00  @12  50 

W  hlte  K  Idney . 1 2  00  @13  00 

Red  Kidney . 1100  @13  00 

Lima,  California . 12  25  @13  25 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  Spy,  bbl .  4  00  @7  00 

Winesap .  3  00  @  6  50 

York  Imperial .  3  50  @6  00 

King .  3  00  ®  6  00 

Baldwin  .  3  00  @  6  00 

Greening  .  4  00  @  6  50 

Ben  Davis .  3  00  @  4  50 

Western,  box .  1  26  ®  2  75 

ranges.  Fla.,  repacked,  bo.x .  4  00  @  4  50 

California .  3  00  @  4  60 

Grape  Fruit .  3  00  @  5  00 

Strawberries,  qt. .  40  @  65 

Cranberries,  bbl .  150  @6  60 

VEGETABI.ES. 

Potatoes- Maine.  1651b.  bag . 7  25 

State.  165  lb  bag  .  7  25 

Long  Island,  1651b.  bag  .  8  25 

Bermuda,  bbl .  siO 

Southerti,  late  crop,  bbl .  li  25 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu .  1  00 

Brussel  Sprouts,  qt .  15 

Celeriac,  100  bunches .  600 

Beets,  bbl .  4  (lo 

Carrots,  bbl .  300 

Cabbage,  old,  bbl . 6  00 

New,  bbl .  2  00 

Lettuce,  balf-bbl.  basket .  100 

Fennel,  bbl .  2  50 

Kohlrabi,  100  bunches  .  3  00 

Leeks,  loo  bunches .  2  00 

Onions.  State  and  W’n  White,  bu  !!!’.  4  CO 
State  and  Wn,  red  and  yel,  100  lbs  6  00 

Peppers,  bu . 00 

String  Beans  bn .  500 

Turnips,  bbl . . .  3  OO 

Squash,  bbl  .  3  cO 

Parsley,  bbl . 3  oo 

Egg  Plants,  bu . 2  00 

Kale,  bbl . 2  00 

Peas,  bu .  2  00 

Spinach,  bbl .  1  25 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt  crate .  150 

Chicory,  bbl .  2  CO 

Horseradish,  lOOlbs . y  oO 

Lima  Beans,  bu . . .  4  00 


®  7  50 
@  7  60 
@9  00 
@13  00 
@  7  00 
@  2  35 
®  25 

@8  00 
@  5  60 
@  4  50 
@  7  00 
@5  00 
@  4  50 
@  3  CO 
@  4  CO 
@  2  50 
@  5  CO 
®  8  00 
®  3  00 
@12  00 
@  5  00 
@  5  00 
@8  00 
®  4  75 
®  2  25 
®  4  00 
®  2  50 
@3  00 
®  4  00 
@10  00 
®  8  00 


round  and  asked  how  many  eggs  we  were 
getting.  I  suppose  he  thought  we  didn’t 
pt  any  from  such  a  long-backed,  sickled- 
tailed  bunch.  I  referred  k)  the  boys  who 
pther  the  eggs  every  night.  “Forty -five 
today,  (March  1st)  came  the  reply.  He 
was  certainly  taken  back.  “Why,  I  only 
got  twenty-one.”  The  Parson  has  just 
Do  hens,  and  he  has  a  suspicion  the 
other  man  has  a  great  many  more — ho 
keeps  three  distinct  breeds. 

Erop.s. — This  week  at  the 
little  church  we  have  a  meeting  to  con¬ 
sider  our  Spring  planting.  We  shall 
talk  over  the  probable  market  conditions. 
What  to  plant  and  how  to  plant  it,  and 
^  probably  buy  our  seeds  together. 
’.Wihy  not  every  country  church  do  this? 


HOTHOUSE  VEGETABLES. 

Mushrooms,  lb .  20 

Cucumbers,  doz .  60 

Radishes,  ICO  bunches . 2  00 

Rhubarb,  doz.  bunches .  40 

Beet  Tops,  bu .  i  oy 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  . 20  I'O 

No.  2 . 17  00 

No.  3 . 13  00 

Clover  mixed . 10  00 

Straw,  Rye, . .  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  2  27 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  1  20 

Flour,  oarlots,  at  N.Y.  bbl . 9  76 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  75 

Rye,  free  from,  onion .  i  65 

FEED. 

City  Bran  . 49  00 

Middlings  .  41  00 

Red  Dog .  47  00 

Corn  Meal  .  45  oo 


@  45 

@  1  75 
®  4  00 
®  50 

@  2  75 


@21  00 
@19  00 
@15  00 
@18  00 
@U  00 


®  . 
@  1  22 
@10  80 
@  76 

@  1  66 


®  41  00 
42  00 
48  00 
47  00 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 


Druggist  :  “Try  it  again,  little  one. 

told  you  to 
1  ^«ttle  girl  (with  another  severe 
mental  effort)  :  “I  think  it  was  T  died  of 
^  worth.”— 


Eggs— Fancy,  white,  large,  doz _ 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid . 

45 

12 

Ordinary  grades . 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb . 

Tub,  choice . 

® 

@ 

38 

48 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb . 

(Si 

35 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb 
Fricassee,  lb . 

@ 

60 

Fowls  . 

Turkeys . 

Leg  of  lamb . 

Lamb  ohoDs . 

@ 

2S 

Roasting  beef .  22 

Pork  chops . 24 

Loin  of  pork  .  22 

Lettuce,  head .  8 

Potatoes,  peck  .  PO 


@  26 
@  26 
@  25 

@  10 
®  1  00 


news  at  New  York  and 


42 

40 

36 

40 

86 

30 

28 

33 


24 

27« 

27 

21 

18 


37 

34 

35 
33 

82 

29 

48 


21 

23 

23 


Receipts  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
March  7 : 

Rutter,  lbs .  2.417,040 

Eggs,  doz .  1.480,(1."0 

Dressed  poultry,  package’s .  10,O.S1 

Live  poultry,  crates  .  8,294 

Cotton,  hales  .  .24,901 

Apples,  barrels  .  30. 082 

Lemons,  boxes  .  0,2.20 

Onions,  sacks  .  0,7-10 

Oranges,  boxes  .  120.00.2 

Potatoes,  barrels  .  ."1.029 

Corn,  bushels  .  0-1."),400 

Hay,  tons  .  ,2,443 

Oats,  bushels  .  1,110,000 

Rye,  bushels  .  T.-^oo 


t’HICAOO  M  IIOLES.M.E 


Butter 
Bggs  . 


PRICES. 

27  Col 


40 

28 


Steers,  100  lbs . 

Feeders  . 

Calves  . 

Sheep  . . 

Lambs  . . . . . . 

Hogs  . 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y., 
Butter,  lb . 

PHICES. 

Eggs,  doz . . . 

Potatoes,  bu . . 

Onions,  bu . 

Chickens,  live,  lb . 

Hav.  ton  . 

... 

GOVERNMENT  CROP 

REPORT'. 

The  wool  production  of  1916  was  288,490.000 
pounds,  or  about  2,700,000  less  than  in  191."). 
'The  average  price  for  unwashed  wool  was  27.0 
cents.  Wyoming  produced  the  greatest  nuinl>er 
of  lleeees,  S.OT.I.OOO,  at  an  average  weight  of  8.4 
lbs.  Other  States  producing  upwards  of  1,000,- 
000  fleeces,  and  average  weight,  were: 

FIdoci'S 

New  Me.\b-o  .  3.2(H). 000 

Montana  .  3.1.20,000 

T’tnii  .  2.080.(M))) 

Idaho  .  1.980,000 

Ohio  .  1,9.20,(MI() 

('alifornia  . .  l,.sr>0,000 

Texas  .  1,800,000 

Colorado  .  1,400,000 

Nevada  .  1,340,000 

Alictiigan  .  1,105,000 


'Xv 


All  Steal 
Indestructible 
Convenleat 

Reason¬ 
ably  priced.[3 
Economical  be- 
cause  durable 
and  trouble  free. 

Drew  Steel  Stalls  are  better  because  | 
equipped  with  a  sure-stop  on 
each  side  to  guide  the  animal’s  head  I 
into  the  open  stanchion. 

Another  important  feature  about  the 
new  DREW  Stall  is  that  the  stanchion 
lock  IS  always  connected.  Even  when  the 
stanchion  is  open  there  is  still  a  solid  con¬ 
nection  between  lock  and  arm.  Every  sani¬ 
tary  feature,  every  time,  labor  and  money 
saving  device  that  has  proven  best  in  cow 
stall  construction  has  been  included  in  the 
new  DRFW  Stalls  and  Stanchions. 

Your  cows  will  be  healthier,  your  barn  wort  easier, 
your  satisfaction  and  profit  greater,  if  you  fit  out  with 
Drew  Stalls.  Complete  line  of  other  Barn  Equipment. 
WRITEfor  large  illustrated  book 
*»  on  Dairy  Barn  Equipment.  S3 

Crew  Carrier  Co.  Depcizz  Waterloo,  Wit. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Telia  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu* 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Samnlo  Carris 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YO^MONEy: 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America— Estab  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


[ORE 
ONEY 


‘  for  tenant  more 

money  for  owner,  in  our 
Active  Fertilizers. 

Just  ask  nearest  oflSce  for 

booklet.  Agents  wanted. 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

New  York,  Baltimore,  Buffalo. 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Detroit, 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  etc. 


Cleanse,  Purify,  Guard 
Against  All  Contagious 
Diseases  ! 

Take  this  precaution :  Always  keep  this 
dependable  disinfectant  on  hand  for  use 
about  the  stables  and  house. 

Dr.  Hess  Dip 

and  Disinfectant 

Destroys  Disease  Germs 

An  ounce  of  prevention  is  better  than  a 
pound  of  cure.  Make  quarters  clean  and 
healthy  and  your  animals  will  be  most 
likely  to  escape  contagious  diseases.  Kills 
lice,  rids  sheep  of  scab  and  ticks,  good 
for  cleaning  sores  and  treating  skin 
diseases.  Use  in  garbage  cans,  sinks, 
sewers— an  excellent  disinfectant. 

1  Gallon,  $1.00 

Smaller  packages  as  low  as  25c 

(except  in  Canada  and  the  far  West) 

Being  both  adip  and  a  disinfectant  saves 
you  the  expense  of  buying  two  prepara¬ 
tions. 

Sold  by  28, 000  dealers  in  U.  S. 

If  not  at  your  dealer ’s,  address 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  0. 


Ensilage  Cutter  mi 


•'IT  THOOWS 
AND  BnOWS" 


i 


*  ■ar.Mi 


Runs  on  1-6  less  horse  power  than  any  other 
blower  cutter.  *  I  have  used  my  Papee  Cutter 
two  seasons,  filling  our  own  and  flvoor  six  neigh¬ 
boring  silos.  It  works  well  and  docs  not  require 
much  Dower’'--so  writes  Mrs.  L.  Stahl,  Clemo, 
engine  and  up — capacities 
8  tow  tons  per  hour.  All  fully  guaranteed. 

•jxpl'hi;"  howypa  con  Bavarron, 

C76  to  $160  yearly.  Write  for  it  today — tree. 

Pipes  Machine  Co.,  IQ  .MainSt.,ShortiviIle,N.  Y. 

25  Convenient ZHstrihutinff  J^oints, 


‘How  To 
Feed  < 
Silage’’ 


Special ^6-page  chapter  from  fa- 

^^mpus  264-page  book  “Modern 
Silage  Methods."  Write  for  copy.  Get 
tm-to-the-minute  helpful  suggestions 
i  free.  Also  get  our  free  catalog  on 
Silver's  “Ohio"  Silo  Fillers.  1917  re¬ 
vised  edition  of  "Modem  Silage 
Methods”  26c,  covers  entire  silage 


THE  SILVER  MFC.  CO. 
Box  364  Salem,  Ohio 


Green  Mountain  Silos 

Cannot  Blow  Over 

Our  new  system  of  guy  wires  bolds 
the  silo  firm  In  any  wind  (wo 
guarantee  It).  AH  stares  are 
treated  with  creosote  oil  preserva- 
Gvo;  hoops  are  extra  strong;  doors 
flt  tight — like  a  refrigerator.  Write 
today  for  Green  Mountain  Silo 
literature. 


MiiiiiiMMiiiiiniiiitiiiuiiiitiiimiiiitmiiitiiiiiiiiiimiimiiimiimiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiHMiimiiiiiiMiMitiiii 

Send  for  our  12-Page  Rewar(l  List 

showing  upwards  of  300  articles 
given  for  securing  subscriptions  to 

Oic  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Address,  Department 

333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


f 


We 

Want 


illlltllllllllllllllllHHIIIIIMIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIMIMItItllMlllllllllllllllUIIMIIIMIIimillllIttllMIIIIMIIItlllllinillli 


MUSKRATS 


and  other 
Raw  Furs 


hut  just  now  the  quicker  you  ship  to  us  the  more  you  will  realiM.  WBitlng  for 
guoiauona  may  cost  you  a  quick  extra  profit.  Uucommonly  liberal  aasortmenta  guaranteed.  Wo  charge  no  commission  and  pay  apot^casb 

Members  Raw  Fur  Merchants  Ass’n 
115-119  West  29th  St.,  New  York 


Fe  Pfaelzer  &  Co. 
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She  RURAL  NEW-VORKER 
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Eggs  for  Hatching  and  Day-Old  Chicks 

Hatching  eggs  from  fully  matured,  carefully  mated  farm  raised 
birds,  selected  for  their  prolific  laying  qualities  and  vigor.  We  can 
supply  eggs  in  any  quantity,  in  season,  from  our  matings  of 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 

Day-Old  Chicks 

We  can  supply  in  any  quantity  from  our  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns;  Day-Old  Ducklings,  we  can  supply  in  limited  quantities. 

Write  for  Price-list,  BRANFORD  FARMS,  Groton,  Conn. 


THE  KELLS  FARMS— S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

When  conMderinsr  the  claims  of  the  various  strains  now  offered  to  tho  public,  we  cannot  too  strongly 
einpliasize  the  importance  of  buying  the  strain  that  is  bred  to  meet  your  needs.  If  you  are  looking  for 
birds  bred  for  the  blue  ribbons  in  Msdison  Sq^uaro,  we  cannot  supply  you.  But  if  your  demand  is  for  a 
bird  that,  while  «.n  ornament  to  the  house.  Bull  pays  her  way  and  leavcsiyou  a  salary  for  your  labor,  we 
can  fill  the  bill.  Do  not  undrstand  this  to  mean  that  Kells  Leghorns  are  Died  from  anything  that  lays.  A 
Kells  Leghorn  must  have  the  shape,  carriage  and  size  called  for  by  the  standard.  They  must  be  ornamen¬ 
tal.  But  all  of  these  are  not  oonsidoi-ed  unless  their  egg  recoi-ds  warrant  their  use ^n  our  breodiug  yards. 
These  birds  are  bred  to  meet  our  requirements.  We  do  not  make  a  specialty  of  this  line,  but  depend  upon 
egg  production  the  year,  round  for  commercial  success.  Therefore  you  will  And  in  them  the  qualities  we 
demand,  but  also  you  must  remember  that  our  supply  for  sale  is  limited  and  a  quick  order  at.this  time 
will  prevent  disappointment  later. 

Hatching  Eggs,  $6.00,  $8.00  and  $10.00  per  hundred 
Baby  Chicks,  $14.00,  $18.00  and  $24.00  per  hundred 
Send  for  Booklet  and  Price  List.  Free  on  Application, 

THE  KELLS  FARMS,  Poultry  Dept,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

iiiiulinniiniiii 


j  •  1  From  a  heavy  laying  strain  of  S.  C.  W. 

Leghorns.  Bred  for  size,  vigor  and  heavy 
egg  production,  which  have  a  record  break- 
lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllll^^  ing  record  for  winter  laying.  Average 

from  these  pens  have  laid  45%  since  Dec  1st  to  Feb.  16.  Eggs  and  chicks  from 
these  pens  at  the  following  prices:  Eggs  $8.00  per  100,  $4.50  per  50,  $70.00  per  1,000. 
Baby  chicks  $15.00  per  100,  $8.00  per  50,  $125.00 per  1,000.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
LOCUST  CORNER  POULTRY  FARM  Archer  W,  Davis,  Prop.  MOUNT  SINAI,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


GIBSON  POULTRY 

THE  BIC  MONEY  MAKERS 


^ABY  CHICKS,  EGGS 
BREEDING  STOCK 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds, 

B.  P.  Rocks,  W.  Wyandoltes 

f  Gibson  baby  chicks  aro  vigorous  and  livablo, 

'  from  trapnestcd  farmraiigo,  licavy  Inylngflocks, 
lieaded  by  males  from  the  flocks  producing  the 
highest  scoring  pons  at  tho  last  Inlornallonal 
laying  contool.  Halchlng  Eggs  from  the  same 
niatiugs  guaranteed  eighty  per 
cent  fertile.  Gibson  brooders  J 
are  large,  vigorous  and  will  . 
tnako  your  flock  more  produo 
tive  and  profitable.  Safe  ar- 
riviil  guaranteed.  Illustra¬ 
ted  folder  free,  write  for 
it  NOW. 


G.  F.  GIBSON,  Galen  Farms 
Box  103,  Clyde.  N.  Y. 


Chticks—B  AB  Y —Cliicks 

WHY  not  purchase  from  an  old  breeder  of  stand¬ 
ing?  You  profit  by  his  ycai-s  of  experience.  VS  e 
have  spared  no  expense  to  perfect  our  strain  of  Ko 
C'.  White  l.eclionia.  We  have  no  otlier  breed. 

We  guarantee  Chicks  and  Eggs  for  Hashing  to  bo 
from  oui’  own  brei  (iers.  Also  safe  deliverj'  and  a 
satisfied  customer.  Send  us  your  order.  Booklet  free. 

Siirlnp  Water  I'oiiltry  I’arm 
Stockton,  Now  Jersey 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 


2CS.  Cockerels.  Choice 

_ _  Jiitisfaction  gunr.mtoed. 

Justla-Mere  Ifarm,  Box  B,  Columbia  Cross  Roads,  Pa. 


Baby  chicks,  Hatehing 
Honey  and  Mapl 
-  -  —  ,1? 


- 

le  Syrup.  Sa 


n«u  nU  rkiv  from  our  heavy-laying  trap-nest  bred 
Uay-UIOuniA  s.C.W.  Leghorns, $12 per  100.  Strong, 
vigorous.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  MUlbrook 
Farm.  M.  L  PALMER.  Prop,,  Alfred  Station,  N.  Y. 

S.  G.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Delivery  of  chicks  beginning  Mur.  6th,  @  *10  per  100. 
Circular  free.  Wayne  Poultry  Farms.  Box  IM.Wooster,  0. 

Hampton’s  Black  Leghorns 

Are  proving  their  worth  at  Vineland,  (let  started 
right  with  the  best  breed  on  earth.  Baby  Cliicka 
and  Eggs.  Circular  fiee. 

A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  R,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  S  teS' 

cockerels  and  cocks,  $.2.  Eggs — $8  hundred.  Chicks 
— $15  hundred.  WINDSWEEP  FARM,  Redding  Ridge,  Conn. 

LEGHORNS-BARRON-WYANDOTTES 

Now  offering  eggs  from  highest  quality  breed¬ 
ers.  Our  direct  imported  Pens  AA.witli  rec¬ 
ords  278.  280,  281,  282,  282.  and  others,  mated  to 
sonsof  CSO  egg  hen  in  three  years  and  466-hen  in 
two  years.  Many  other  record  breeders.  Large 
breeding  farms  are  our  satisfied  customers. 

THE  BARRON  FARM.  R.  F.  D.  No.  3.  Connellsville,  Pa. 

BARRON  LEGHORNS 

248-282-egg  strain  baby  chicks  and  batching  eggs. 
Circular  free.  PAHERSON  POULTRY  FARM,  Clayton.  N.Y. 

FOR  HATCHING.  Heavy 

- - ^ - laying  strain  mated 

to  cockerels  with  records  of  22.5  to  240.  1#(5  per  100 
D.  J.  MlNABl)  -  lioute  4,  Highland,  N.  Y; 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Barron  and  Danish  Strains  crossed.  Hatching  eggs, 
$6  per  100.  PHILIP  DAWSON,  R.  No.  3,  Alexandria,  Virginia 

AUSTRALIA-NEW  ZEALAND-ENGLAND’S 

Greatest  Laying  Strains.  S.  C.  'WHITE  LEG- 
HOKNS,Thoroughly  Acclimated  and  Americanized 
(imported  befoi'e  the  war  began).  EGGandCHICK 
Circular  and  Precise  Catalog  (Utility  Facts)  sent 
Free.  OLD  HICKORY  LEGHORN  YARDS,  Box  2,Altaona.  Pa 

Can  You  Beat  It?  White  Leghorns 

English-American.  bred  entirely  from  str.nins  that 
liave  won  firsts  in  the  laying  contests.  Cockerels, 
S3;  Kggs,  8c.  V.  E.  Sparkliu,  Federalsburg.  Md. 


Barron  Leghorn  Eggs 


Utility  Leghorns 


High' 

Record 

Conscientiously  trapnested  everyday  In  the 
year.  We  invite  you  to  compare  (>ur  stock 
and  prices  with  any  reliable  breeders,  bar 
none.  Full  blooded  Barron’s  Imported 
direct,  records  240  to  200.  Three-quarters 
Barron  and  full  American  stock,  records 
100  to  200  bred  by  us. 

Eggs  for  Hatching,  Chicks,  Pullets, 
Cockerels,  and  Pedigreed  Breeders 

All  sold  on  the  basis  of  COMI'LETE 
SATISFACTION  or  purchase  price  re¬ 
funded.  A  postal  brings  our  booklet  of  facts. 


BAYVILLE 

&  C  WHITE 
LEGHORN  BREEDERS 


FARMS 

Box  R,  Bayville. 
Ocean  Co.,  N.  J. 


Cocks  and  Cockerels  • 


BABY  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Barred  and  White  Recks 
Elxtra  good  utility  birds  from  heavy  laying  stock 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

TYWACANA  FARMS,  Inc. 

Box  68,  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y, 


Single 

Comb 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  Exdusively 

YOUNG  AND  BARRON  STRAINS 

Three  Tliousand  Breeders  on  free  farm  range  Inoculated 
and  free  from  lice.  Milk  Fed.  Special  bred  for  great 
Winter  laying.  Kggs  for  batehing  now  ready  in  any 
nmmtity  at  $6  per  100.  Now  booking  orders  for  BABY 
(^'HICKS  March  and  April  delivery  @  $12  per  100.  Cap¬ 
acity  10  to  12,000  weekly.  My  book  Profits  in  Poultry 
Keeping  Solved,  Pit  EE  with  all  $10  orders. 

1917  CIKCULARS  NOW  READY. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75.  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Barron-Eglantine  Strain 

of  S.  C.  'W  hite  Leghorns 

the  strain  witli  tho  record  beliind  it.  Eggs,  chicks 
and  cockerels.  S.  O.  Rliode  Island  Reds.  Large,  dark 
birds.  Heavy  layers.  Prices  reasonable.  Catalogue. 

Wy-Hak  Farm  -  R.  1,  Denton,  Md. 

BARRON  LEGHORNS 

Our  breeders  are  from  high  record  Imported  stock. 
Chicks.  $12.00  per  100;  Eggs.  $6.00  per  hundred;  $1.60  per 
16;  fertility  guaranteed.  Wo  have  been  in  business  for 
forty-five  years  and  produce  our  stock  on  three  himdred 
acres  of  range,  insuring  health  and  vigor. 

EASTKUIY  BllOlLE  N11K8EU1E8,  Denton,  Md. 

LADY  BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

SPECIAL.  Direct  Imported  English  trap-nested 
stock.  308-egg  record  pullet  year;  289-egg  record  sec¬ 
ond  year.  Hatching  eggs  now  ready.  @1  and  #2  per 
setting;  S7  and  SIO  per  100,  according  to  record. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  P.  F.  Rafferty,  Marlboro, Mass. 

Baby  Chicks  S.C.  White  Leghorns  Jt^^on™ 

healthy,  vigorous  layers,  the 
kind  that  make  profits.  Also  Hatching  Eggs.  Write 
at  once  f"r  particulars.  Horton’s  Point  Poultry 
Farm,  K.  E.  D.  No.  37,  Soutliold,  New  York 

CHASE  POULTRY  FARM 

F.  M.  DAVIS,  R.D.  N«.  1,  Cinemnatus,  N.Y. 

Breeder  Utility  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  of  the  best 
strains.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 

Bred-to-Lay  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  ?oSng  snaia 

Baby  chick,  March  and  April  delivery,  $12  per  100. 
Hatching  eggs,  now  ready.  $6  per  100.  Safe  Deliv¬ 
ery.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
PEKKY  BKIGGS  -  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


We  breed,  not  buy.  200- 
egg  hens.  Eggs,  S8  hun¬ 
dred.  Chicks,  $16  hundred.  Reduced  after  May  15, 
Circular.  'WINDSWEEp  FARM,  Redding  Ridge,  Conn. 


Poultry  as  a  Source  of  Meat 
Part  II. 

Ivet  us  look  into  the  reason  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  various  breeds  as  regards 
quality  of  flesh.  Certain  breeds  are  nat¬ 
urally  hard  fleshed — a  feature  which  is 
often  associated  with  quite  prolific  lay¬ 
ing,  but  unfits  them  to  stand  among  the 
fine  carcass  breeds.  Contrasted  with 
such  are  those  which  never  harden  to  an 
appreciable  degree.  If  we  should  be 
tempted  to  assume  that  a  fine  table  fowl 
is  necessarily  an  indifferent  layer,  we 
should  find  such  theorizing  at  fault,  for 
our  best  general  purpose  fowls  combine 
both  these  traits  in  a  remarkable  "degree. 

A  leading  element  in  flesh  quality  is 
associated  with  fat  production.  In  a 
wide  experience  wdth  many  breeds  popu¬ 
lar  to-day  as  well  as  others  favorably 
known  in  times  past  which  have  drifted 
out  of  approval  for  no  better  reason 
than  that  fashion  has  neglected  them,  I 
have  found  the  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
the  breed  that  commends  itself  to  me  as 
o.specially  adapted  to  flesh  production. 
There  are  other  breeds  that  grow  as  fast 
and  lay  as  well,  and  several  such  are 
finely  adapted  to  the  wholesale  trade. 
But  for  the  private  family  trade  you 
want  something  above  the  average,  so 
that  you  may  override  the  competition  in 
the  “fair  to  middling.”  It  is  often  sug¬ 
gested  as  a  defect  in  the  Barred  Rock 
that  it  fattens  too  readily.  But  this  nat¬ 
ural  tendency  to  fatten  is  the  making  of  a 
fine  carcass  fowl.  The  cockerels  develop 
fat  along  with  muscle.  Consumers  often 
I’emark  about  the  sweet  quality  of  their 
flesh.  Sweetness  is  not  to  be  had  with¬ 
out  fat.  A  breed  naturally  hard  in  flesh 
is  fattened  only  with  considerable  trouble, 
and  penning  up  such  to  fatten  often  fails 
of  its  purpose.  The  Plj'inoutli  Rock 
cockerel  is  always  ready  to  dress  at  any 
age.  never  requires  to  be  fattened  for 
market,  and  never  fails  to  elicit  unso¬ 
licited  praise  for  its  choice  quality  of 
meat. 

The  Plymouth  Rock’s  tendency  to  fat¬ 
ten  is  a  feature  the  importance  of  which 
is  exaggerated,  being  based  upon  the  ex¬ 
ceedingly  strong  stock  of  vigor  which  the 
breed  possesses,  as  evidenced  by  appetite 
and  digestive  power;  and  vigor  is  the  cor¬ 
nerstone  of  prolific  laying.  So  will  any 
healthy  breed  of  swine  fatten  readily 
when  subjected  to  fattening  conditions ; 
but  this  trait  docs  not  interfero  with  re¬ 
production.  Nor  does  the  I’lymouth 
Rock’s  tendency  to  fatten  interfere  with 
remarkable  laying  powers.  Clumsy  man¬ 
agement  is  responsible  for  many  poor  egg 
records.  This  breed  is  not  so  fool-proof 
as  a  Leghorn,  but  when  fed  with  dis¬ 
crimination  is  a  remarkable  all-sea.sons 
layer. 

The  breeder  for  poultry  moat  does  not 
need  to  sacrifice  in  egg-production,  nor  in 
that  phase  of  laying  which  counts  for 
more  than  mere  annual  output — capacity 
to  lay  when  eggs  are  scarce.  I  have 
found  the  Barred  Rock  to  surpass  in  Fall 
production,  deferring  moulting  for  the 
sake  of  continuing  laying,  wdth  a  good 
proportion  of  hens  laying  and  moulting  at 
the  same  time.  There  is  little  danger  of 
overfeeding  a  producing  flock. 

I  inn.st  say  a  word  about  poultry  .  s  re¬ 
lating  to  other  phases  of  farming,  for  the 
point  is  ignored  too  often  that  the  poul¬ 
try  business,  no  less  than  dairying,  can¬ 
not  he  economically  considered  w’itliout 
reference  to  the  proper  utilizing  of  the 
land  occupied  both  for  the  nei’ds  of  sani¬ 
tation  and  to  transform  the  manure  into 
crops  to  supplement  the  hill  of  fare. 

I  have  found  poultry  keeping  to  he  a 
most  valuable  adjunct  to  gardening,  and 
contniry  to  general  insage  I  find  thrt  the 
gi'owing  flocks  of  chickens  are  *a  potent 
aid  in  the  production  of  nio.st  garden 
crops.  The  cornfield  is  an  ideal  phice  to 
locate  the  brood  coops.  This  sy.stem  calls 
for  discrimination  ns  to  crops  to  he  grown 
in  the  midst  of  a  flock  of  OCH)  chickcii.s. 
As  usual,  last  season  I  had  to  teach  them 
how  to  forage  for  themselves  in  an  acre 
of  sweet  corn,  after  the  marketing  was 
finished.  I  grew  peas,  asparsigus,  beans 
and  squash  alongside  with  no  harm  from 
the  chickens. 

I  would  recommend  sweet  corn  as  the 
crop  b(‘.st  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
jioultryman  ns  an  auxiliary  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  chicken  meat  and  eggs.  In  my 
exiierience,  an  acre  devoted  to  this  croj) 
will  pay  the  feed  hill  of  as  many  chicks 
as  should  be  grown  uiion  that  area  up  to 
the  time  of  beginning  to  work  off  the 
cockerels  as  roasters.  The  surplus  crop, 
after  marketing  the  ears,  inits  a  fine  flesh 
upon  the  chicks,  and  the  ptover  com¬ 
prises  the  main  ration  of  the  family  co.st 
from  Fall  until  Spring,  fan  any  better 
“rotation”  of  animal  and  vegetable  crops 
be  imagined? 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  more  allur¬ 
ing  as  an  Kastern  farming  proposition 
than  a  combination  of  corn  growing, 
dairying  and  poultry.  Half  a  century 
ago  the  introduction  of  the  silo  brought 
a  gmit  change  in  the  methods  of  farming, 
little  corn  being  produced  for  a  ripened 
crop,  and  silage  being  used  largely  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  ends  of  milk  production.  But 
the  wholesaling  of  milk  meets  a  growing 
disapproval  among  New  England  fiirmei-s. 
The  production  of  poultry  and  eggs  is 
looking  up.  We  see  some  silos  unfilled 
in  favor  of  a  ripened  crop  of  corn,  and 
where  this  is  allowed  to  remain,  cribbed 
!i  year,  it  proves  about  the  whole  bill  of 
fare  for  poultry.  Disposal  of  the  stover 
calls  for  cattle  to  cousume  it,  and  this 
means  opportunity  for  milk  production. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

We  believe  every  advertiser  In  our  Poultry 
Department  Is  honest  and  reliable.  We  stand 
back  of  these  classified  advertisements  with  our 
“Square  Deal  Guarantee,”  as  we  do  the  display 
advertisements.  Those  purchasing  eggs  for 
hatching  and  baby  chicks  must  understand  that 
they  are  assuming  some  risk  when  ordering  from 
a  distance.  For  the  most  part  eggs  and  chicks 
carry  safely,  but  sometimes  rough  handling  by 
the  express  companies  or  exposure  to  heat  and 
cold  causes  (Tamage.  That  eggs  fail  to  hatch  or 
chicks  die  is  not  conclusive  evidence  of  bad 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  and  we  shall  not 
consider  claims  on  that  basis.  To  avoid  contro¬ 
versy  buyer  and  seller  should  have  a  definite  un¬ 
derstanding  as  to  the  responsibility  assumed  In 
case  of  dissatisfaction. 


I  Kerr's  Guaranteed 
‘1  BABY  CHICKS 


The  quality-value  standard  for 
years.  Better  than  ever  for  1917, 
but  itill  sold  at  “before-the-war” prices. 
Kerr’s  Chicks  are  big,  husky  and  healthy, 
from  free-range  flock*  of  breeders  which 
arc  selected  for  business  ability.  Will 
make  big  profits  for  you  this  season  when 
eggs  and  table  poultry  bring  high  prices. 

Beautifully  Illustrated 
Chick  Book  Free 

Write  for  it  now.  Learn  how  Kerr’s 
breeding  flocks  are  selected  and  managed. 
How  the  chicks  are  hatched  in  our  great 
incubators  which  hold  2(X),(XX)  eggs.  How 
-  packed  and  shipped.  Read  the  liberal 
Kerr  Guarantee  which  protects  every 
buyer.  Study  the  practical  chapter  on 
chick  growing  which  tells  exactly  how  to 
successfully  manage  chicks  from  shell  to 
maturity. 

fFe  mail  the  big  hook  immediately  upon 
receipt  of  your  request, 

THE  KERR  CHICKERY 

BoxU  Frenchtown,  New  Jersey 


Baby 

Chicks 


S»  C»  IV.  Leghonts 
Smdk  S*  C.  J.  Reds 
B»  Rocks 

PUREBRED. 

•  Strong,  Livable. 

From  heavy -laying, 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed 

Wesley  Grinnell 

Sod  us,  N*  Ys 


LOOK^^^H^^^SalOOup 

*Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Odds  and 
Ends  tSn  100.  I^eghoi  iis  $9.60  a  lOO.  Barred  Rocks  $11  a 
100.  Wliite  Rook.s,  Wiiito  Wyandottes,  Anconas,  Black 
Minorcas,  Buff  Oroingt^ns,  Light  Brahmas  $12  a  100. 
Reds  $11.60  a  100.  "W’hite  Orpingtons  $16  a  100.  Black  Or¬ 
pingtons,  Campines,  Buttercups  $20  a  100.  Exhibition 

grades  in  any  of  tlie  above  $30  a  100.  Eggs  $7  a  100  up. 

roeders  $26  a  dozen.  OocUerels  $3.  lO^laysKild  chicks. 
Pound  chicks.  Catalogue  Free.  Stamps  appreciated. 

NABOB  HATCHERIES  -  GAMBIER,  OHIO 


^reeBook 


tells  how  to  make  more 
money  from  poultry.  Shows 
the  most  profitable  baby 
chicks  to  buy  — pure  bred, 
well  hatched,  from  heavy-egg 
strains.  Over  a  million  a  year. 

Prices  low, 

W.  F.  HILLPOT 
Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


TrailB 


Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Eggs 

from  directly  imported  pedigreed  stock.  Also  Amer¬ 
ican  bred  rocorU  layers  of  large,  white  eggs.  Breed- 
•ri  have  free  range  and  selected  for  heavy  laying, 
rigor  and  size.  Any  number,  strong,  properly- 
hatched  chicks.  Safe  arrival  gnaranteed.  Prices 
low.  Circular  free.  B.  T.  Ewing,  Atlantic,  Fa. 

S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

America 

Eggs  for  Hatching  from  mature  birds.  We  have 
been  breeding  for  20  years  for  vigor  and  heavy  lay¬ 
ing.  EEOYI>  Q.WHITEfYorktown,  New  York 

Barron’s  S.  C.  While  Leghorns 

S.  G.  FKITH  .  IVINGOALE,  N.  V. 

C  Ingle  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Barron  Strain- 
w  Eggs  for  liatching.  Pen.s  contain  certified  breed, 
ers.  Stock  for  sale.  M.  J.  QUACKENBUSH,  Nutley,  N.  J- 

CHICKS  AND  EGGS  ^'ii^ra^rWS 

Circular.  L  R.  HUMMER  &  CO..  R.  0.  A.  Frenchtown.  N.  J. 

CPfiC  from  best  20  varieties  thoroughbred  poultry, 
CUUO  50— »3;  100— *6.50.  Good  stock. 

Catalogue  free.  Mohr,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


TO  M 
BARRON 
LEGHORNS 


p  u  R  E  B  R  E  D  I  Mapledale 

We  IMPORTED  direct 

_ EClCeS  ^ - jgg  I  Y. 

HUE  LEGHORNS 

Large  PREPOTENCY.  Stock,  Eggs,  and 
Chicks.  GRANVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Geneva,  Ohw 

BabyChicks  andEggs 

White  Leghorns  and  Anconas.  Prom  hens 
witli  records  of  250  to  280.  A  few  cockerels.  Wn4e 
for  prices.  HARTMAN  POULTRY  FARM,  So.  Columbus,  Ohio 

GilbertFarmSchool,  Georgetown,  Conn. 

Day-old  chicks,  $15  for  100. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Eggs  fob  Hatching- 

PARADISE  Breeders  of  Heavy  Laying  Paullry.  Trap  Healed 

MIIIWDW  C  ^  WHITE  LEGHORNS  _ 
OULTRY  O.  W.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
PA  RIM  BUFF  PLY.  ROCKS,  200-Eg3  Strain 

Day-Old  Chlcka.  Hatching  Eggs  and  Stock 

for  Sale.  Our  1917  Clrcufar  Free,  gox  B  PARADISE,  PA- 
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The  Chicks’ 

“Foolish”  Period 


This  period  in  chicks’  lives  begins 
before  their  natural  instincts  de¬ 
velop  and  before  they  learn  to  select 
the  right  food  for  themselves. 

This  is  the  serious  time.  Proper 
food  in  correct  quantities  must  be 
provided. 

H-O  Steam-Cooked 


Chick  Feed 


has  been  used  and  recommended  for  years  by 
successful  breeders.  They  know  that  its  di¬ 
gestibility  saves  lives. 

Write  for  free  sample,  prices  and  descriptive 
folder. 


The  H-0  Company 

Mills ; 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


John  J.  Campbell, 

General  Sales  Agent 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


FREE! 


YOUNG’S 

PORTAB  LE 

POULTRY  AND 
PIGEON  HOUSES 
NO  CHARGE! 


Will  furnish  good  8-ply  roofing  piyicr  to  cover  root 
and  back  to  any  of  our  houses.  This  applies  to  itn- 
niediato  orders  only.  Write  for  our  free  booklet 
sliowing  30  different  cuts.  Portable  houses,  coops, 
etc.  Prices  81  and  up. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO.,  16  Depot  SI.,  Randolph,  Mass. 


Improved  Parcel 
Post  Boxes 

New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Fgg  Cases 

Leg  Bands - Oats  Sprouters 

CAitalofi  Free  on  Request 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  New  York 


30  Best  Breeds  Poultry 

Stock  and  Eggs.  Low  price.  Big 
new  illustrated  circular  Free.  See  it. 
John  E.  Heatwole,  Harrisonburg,  Va- 


60  Best  Breeds 

Catalogue  Free. 


Chickens,  Ducks.Oeeso,  Turkeys,  Hares 
Dogs  and  Cavics.  Stock  and  Kggs 
II.  A.  SOlIiniK,  Itoa  29,  Scllor.^lll.-.  Pu. 


Bfl  Rrpaf{«  ®'ine  Catalog  free.  Tells  about  Chick- 
OU  DI6CU9  gjjg_  Ducks,  (feese,  Turkeys,  Guineas, 
Hantams,  Dogs.Bolg.  Hares  and  Cavios.  Stock  and 
Hatching  Eggs  aSpecialty.  KKWIN  k.  SODUKIt,  Telford,  I'a, 


BABY  CHICKS 

$12  to  $15  per  100. 

J.  \V.  CONNOKS 


WHITE  ROCKS.  WHITE  WTANOOTTES 
R.  I.  REDS,  W.  LEGHORNS 

Eggs— 15,  $1.25.  Circular  freo. 

R.  4,  Sewell,  N.J. 


A  Few  FinePedigreed  Belgian  Hares  FLEMisil'UrN  ? 

DOES  for  sitle.  L.  I).  Hardy,  ‘Wellington,  Ohio 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,  Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  HtockinK  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  thanes.  Storks,  Swans, 
Ornaineiitnl  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac- 
coon  Squirrels,  an<l  all  kinds  of  trirds  and  animals. 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist.  Dept.  10.  Yardley.  Pa. 


AMERICAN  DOMINIQUES 

GOLDEN  WYANDOTTES 

W.  H.  Adkins  -  Swoope,  Va. 


BUTTERCUPS 

Also  Barred  Rocks  aii<i  Wiiite  Ijegliorns.  Booklet 
free.  Brt)ok»lde  Poultry  Farm,  Stockton,  N.  J, 


Solid  colors.  Properly  mated 
trios,  tS.I.  Red  B.nirbon  Gob¬ 
blers,  !»7 .  J  A  C  «  K  W  K  L  S  H,  Califon,  N.  J. 


Pear!  Guineas 


GiantBronzeTurkeyEggs 

FbK«,$1  peris.  Shropshire  Sheep.  H.  J.Van  Dyke.Geltysburg.Pa. 


White  Holland  Turkeys 

Pure  lired.  Large,  Vigorous  May  and  .June  liatidn'd  Idi-ds. 
Old  liens,  fourteen  to  eigliteeu  pounds,  six  to  ten  doll.ii  s. 
T'ouiig  liens,  ten  to  eigliteeu  pounds,  five  to  ten  dollars. 
Young  toms,  sixteen  to  twenty-eiglit  pounds,  seven  to 
fifteen  dollars.  .Satisfiu-tion  guaranteed. 

H.  W.  Anderson  -  Stewartstown,  Pa. 


1,336  Eggs  from  8  Pullets! 

iu  eight  and  a  half  months.  Yes,  that’s 
•some  record.  But  then  these  were  indus¬ 
trious  hens.  Their  owner  is  a  practical, 
wide-awake  farmer.  Knows  his  business. 
Got  most  of  his  poultry  hints  from  Tlic 
Farm  Journal,  he  says.  Considers  it  has 
the  be.st  chicken-raising  department  in 
the  country. 

But  The  Farm  Journal  is  just  as  good  in  every  one  of 
Us  many  interesting  departments!  A  monthly  farm 
magazine  with  /eading  for  the  whole  family.  Full  of 
gumption,  full  of  sunshine.  Seasonable  topics,  house¬ 
hold  helps,  articles  on  the  busine.ss  of  farming.  Goes 
into  nearly  1,000,000  homes.  Started  going  forty 
years  ago.  $1  for  5  years.  Money  back  any  time. 
Ask  for  free  sample  and  you*  Free  copy  of  1917  Poor 
Richard  Almanac. 

The  Farm  Journal 

130  Washington  Square.  Philadelphia 
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A  good  nearby  market  makes  the  cream 
worth  as  much  a.s  the  whole  milk,  with 
the  sepanited  milk  a  convenient  source 
of  aniniiil  food  for  the  poultry.  What 
looks  so  goofl  in  theory  is  being  practised 
already  by  some  farmers  alert  to  profit  by 
changing  conditions,  who  fori'see  in  poul¬ 
try  production  a  promising  and  growing 
industry.  k.  w.  proctok. 

Massachu.setts. 


Shooting  Migratory  Birds 

We  have  many  questions  from  readers 
who  ask  for  the  law  regjirding  migratory 
birds.  They  refer  to  waterfowl  like  wild 
ducks  or  geese,  which  fly  up  from  the 
South  in  the  Spring  and  hack  in  the  Fall. 
The  State  claims  the  right  to  control  or 
rcguliite  th('  shooting  of  giiine  birds  which 
range  within  its  borders,  but  these  mi¬ 
grating  birds  fly  over  the  borders  of  a 
dozen  States,  and  there  has  been  much  ar¬ 
gument  as  to  the  right  of  any  State  to 
prevent  shooting  geese  or  ducks  iu  par¬ 
ticular.  The  Federal  government  claims 
the  power  to  protect  these  birds,  and  the 
Agricultural  Department  has  issued  the 
following  regulation: 

Tmder  the  Federal  regulations  there  is 
a  closed  .season  from  February  1  to  Sep¬ 
tember  (1,  inclusive,  each  year  throughout 
the  United  States  on  wjiterfowl  and  other 
migratory  -game  birds;  the  season  for 
hunting  is  further  restricted  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  to  pei-iods  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  three  and  one-half  months.  The 
open  season  on  waterfowl  in  the  States  of 
()hio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska, 
Kansas  and  Missouri  is  from  September 
If)  to  December  31,  inclusive,  and  it  is 
unlawful  to  hunt  or  kill  waterfowl  iu 
those  States  at  any  other  time.  Per.sous 
committing  violations  of  the  I’egulations 
may  he  prosecuted  at  any  time  within 
three  years  after  an  offense  is  committed. 


Care  of  Geese 

Would  you  inform  me  as  to  care  and 
rai.sing  of  gees^?  I  have  only  been  farin- 
iiig  a  year,  and  have  absolutely  no  expe¬ 
rience  with  them.  I  am  anxious  to  riiise 
as  many  as  possible.  How  do  you  tell  a 
goose  from  a  gander?  i,  s. 

Canada, 

Geese  need  more  range  in  order  to  do 
well  than  other  domestic  fowls.  With  a 
good  grass  range  they  can  get  their  own 
living  in  Summer,  although  growing  and 
fattening  birds  should  have  other  feed. 
In  Winter  a  dry  shed  that  will  protect 
them  from  wind  and  snow  is  all  that  is 
actually  necessary.  It  is  better  to  sep¬ 
arate  the  pens  for  breeding,  giving  not 
more  than  two  geese  to  one  gander.  The 
mating  is  be.st  done  in  Fall  or  early  Win¬ 
ter,  and  the  liirds  put  at  once  wliere  the 
gf'cse  are  to  have  their  nests.  During  the 
Winter  gcc.se  will  thrive  on  wdiole  corn,  if 
that  is  aviiilahle.  with  whatever  kitchen 
scraps  or  wa.ste  fruit  cannot  be  disposed 
of  elsewhere. 

As  the  breeding  season  approaches  the 
geese  should  have  more  of  a  variety  of 
food.  ^  An  exelusive  diet  of  corn  at  tliis 
time  is  liable  to  make  them  too  bit.  When 
the  first, laying  of  eggs  is  liiiislied  the 
goo.se  will  lay  ii  second  if  ])revented  from 
sitiing.  _  A  third  clutch  caii  often  he  ob¬ 
tained  iu  the  same  way.  Tf  a  goose  is 
allowed  to  sit  she  should  he  isolated  frotn 
the  othei’  birds.  Goose  eggs  luitch  in 
about  four  weeks.  Frefiuently  the  gos¬ 
lings  are  two,  and  even  four,  days  hiter  in 
appearing.  I’nless  the  eggs  are  lufini- 
festly  rotten  they  should  not  be  diLstroyed 
until  they  have  all  had  time  to  hatch. 
A  few  days  before  the.v  are  due  to  luitch 
they  should  he  dipped  into  hlood-warm 
water,  'riiis  is  moi  a  lu'cessiiry  when  they 
fire  under  hens  than  when  under  geese 
tluit  luive  access  tO'  wsiter. 

Goslings  .should  have  access  to  short, 
tender  grass  from  the  beginning  and 
should  he  fed  ragularly  with  a  mash  com- 
liosed  of  a  variety  of  ground  grains,  which 
can  be  changed  gradually  to  cracked  and 
whole  grain  from  the  age  of  eight  weeks. 
Birds  intended  for  the  nuirket  should  be 
confined  in  small  pens  about  two  weeks 
before  killing,  and  fed  on  mash  consisting 
mostly  or  entirely  of  cornmeal. 

The  sexes  of  geese  c:innot  he  deter- 
miiif'd  till  they  appi'oach  maturity.  ’I'lie 
Africans  and  Chinese  are  the  earliest  to 
he  determined.  The  ganders  are,  as  a 
rule,  larger,  with  longer  necks  and  more 
erect  carriage.  As  they  mature  their 
voices  differ,  that  of  the  ganders  being 
the  higher  pitched.  It  is  not  so  easy  to 
distinguish  the  .sexes  of  Toulouse  and 
Kmbden  geese.  The  ganders  usually  are 
a  little  larger  and  with  a  more  masculine 
appearance,  but  frequently  mistakes  in 
the  sex  of  these  two  breeds  are  made  until 
the  breeding  soiison.  If  you  have  had  no 
experieime  with  ge'b.se  begin  slowly.  You 
will  be  less  likely  to  be  disappointed,  I 
think  you  will  find  more  satisfaction  iu 
keeping  lutrcbred  stock.  It  may  be  pi’ofit- 
ahle  to  cross  two  breeds  in  order  to  get 
birds  for  the  market,  hut  the  breeders 
should  be  purebred.  Toulouse  geese  are 
the  liirgest  of  the  breeds.  The  Emhdens 
and  Africans  come  next.  w.  ii,  ii. 


Teacher  :  “What  happens  when  a 
man’s  temperature  goes  down  as  far  as 
it  can  go?”  Scholar:  “Me  has  cold  feet, 
ma’am.” — Christian  Kegister. 


That’s  the  kind  that  pays.  Raise  practically  all  you  hatch,  too.  Cut 
down  your  losses — reduce  labor  and  expense —  eliminate  the  worry  and 
uncertainty  of  the  brooding  season — get  all  the  profits.  The 

MacKay  Colony  Brooder 


does  all  this.  It  burns  coal,  the  safest  and  cheapest  fuel,  Is  absolutely 
self-regulating,  having  both  direct  and  check  drafts  operated  by  power¬ 
ful  thermostat.  _  Grows  up  to  1000  chicks  in  one  flock.  Provides  ideal 
brooding  conditions  at  all  times.  Made  in  3  sizes,  priced  accordingly. 

You  are  safe  when  you  buy  the  MacKay,  because  It  is  the  one  brooder 
which  has  triumphantly  passed  the  test  of  years  of  practical  use  in  the 
hands  of  the  most  progressive  poultrymen.  Designed  by  3  practical 
poultryman,  made  right  at  the  stari  and  never  changed. 

You  can  buy  imitations,  but  why  take  a  chance?  Better  use  the  MacKay 
and  avoid  expensive  experiments.  See  your  dealer  at  once. 

Farmer  Agents  Wanted.  Big  Commissions 

Write  for  big  catalog  today  It's  free. 

MacKay  Colony  Brooder  Co. 

1959  W.  74th  St.  Cleveland,  O. 

(Warehouse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.) 


o  f  BLUE  HEN 
D  1  VJI  BROODER 

S14.50  size  large  as  many  others  rated  as 
thousand  capacity.  Warms  large  floor  space. 

Big  in  Size  Big  in  Value  Big  in  Results 

Big,  powerful  heater  with  quick,  sure,  auto¬ 
matic  control.  Top  and  bottom  drafts.  l''irc 
can’t  burn  up  too  high  nor  down  too  low. 

Money  Back  Guarantee 

500  chick  size— flT.SO*  |  mg  *$1.00  more 

1000  chick  size— 519.50*  West  of 

New  Brooder  Book  Miss. 

- - River 

shows  why  The  lilue 
Hen  raises  more 
chicks  at  less 
cost.  Get  it  today, 
with  special  offer 
to  dealers  and  $14. S  $10.50 

farmer  agents.  A  —  ^ — — 

Watson  Mfg.  Co.  500  chick  size 
Drawer  37 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Makers  Blue  Hen 
Mammoth  Incuba- 
tors-with  Automatic 
Egg  Turner.  Cat¬ 
alog  FREE. 


Get 
85  Per  Cent  / 
Hatches! 


“We  get  an  85%  hatch  every 
time  with  our  X-Ray  Incuba¬ 
tor.” — Mrs.  C.  D.  McCracken, 

Greene, Iowa.  1917model  great¬ 
est  yet.  5  New  1917  Featurcs- 
I  each  makes  greater  hatches  easier. 

X-Ray  Incubator 

—the  famous  hatchers  that  take  only  one  gallon 
oil— one  filling — for  entire  hatch.  X-Ray  Du¬ 
plex  Central  Ileating  Plant— directly  under¬ 
neath— the  secret  of  its  phenomenal  success. 

Express  prepaid  to  practically  aH  pr'  ts. , 
Send  for  1917  Catalog  No.32. 
X-R^Y  INCUBATOR  CO.  I 
Bsi.32.  Ocs  Moines  Iowa  | 


Get  the  Free  Book 


Both 


■  WINNERS  IN 

-  CONTESTS 

“Think  of  it! 

D  These  two  UN¬ 
BEATABLE  Wiscon- 
'  sin  Machines  — 

1  both  for  only  $10 
*  —freight  paid  east 
[  of  Rockies.  Guar¬ 
anteed  10  years  and 
I  sold  on  30  daya  (rial— 


Machines  $ 


BIG  HATCHING 


a 

ii 

I 


MONEY  BACK 

IF  NOT  SATISFIED- 


IWisconsins  are  made  of  genuine  California  _ 
Redwood.  Incubators  have  double  walls,  I 
■  air  space  between,  double  glass  doors,  copper  l 
■  tanks,  self-regulating.  Shipped  complete  with  ■ 
■  thermometers,  egg  tester,  lamps,  etc.,  ready  to  " 
"run.  Biggest  incubator  bargain  of  the  year.  Send  for  ■ 
I  our  .pew  1917  catalog  fully  describing  this  out- " 
■  fit.  A  postal  brings  it  by  return  mail.  ■ 

I  180-Egg  Incubator  and  Broodor  both  $12.75* 
B  WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  COMPANY  I 
■  MM  Boxse  t  Racine,  Wis.  ■  h  ■■ 


r'l OGA  FEEDS  give  your  hens 
the  strength  needed  for  maxi¬ 
mum  laying.  The  scientific 
balance  insures  results.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  or  money  back. 

Tioga  Chick  Feed  fit  Tioga  Grow¬ 
ing  Mash  build  vigorous  birds. 
Tioga  Growing  Feed  replaces 
chick  feed  after  four  weeks. 
Tioga  Pouitry  Grain— tor  pullets 
and  layinghens;  allsound  grains. 
Laying  Food— tor  laying  hens.  In¬ 
sures  maximum  egg  production 
at  minimum  cost. 

FREE  Pamphlets  describe  Tioga 
Poultry  and  Dairy  Feeds.  Write. 

Submit  Your  Problems  to  Our  Feed  Expert. 
Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co,, 
Department  B,  WAVERLY,  N.  Y. 


WINS 

In  Z  Biggest 
[HATCHING 
CONTESTS 
Ever  Held 


Mrs.  C.  F.  Merrick,  Lockney, 
Tex.,  with  her  Ironclad  Incubat* 
or  wins  in  tho  Mo.  Valley  Farmer 
and  Nebr,  Farm  Journal  l)i$r 
liatchinir  Contest.  She  placed  148 
cfiTRa  in  tho  incubator  and  hatched 
148  stronflT  chicks.  Think  o£  that. 
You  can  now  jrot  these  famous 
wizmers,  madoof  Calif.  Redwood, 


i 


I  Rfl Incubator  \  BOTH  f  00 
I  UU  Chick  Brooder  J  FOR  ^1 1  — 

If  ordered  together.  SOdayse-ri-i,. 

lO-year  Guarantee,  ■11® llylt 
Order  direct  from  this  advertise-  P8 1  d 

rncnt-moncy  back  if  not  aatia-Paot 

factory.  Incubator  in  coveredS*  . 
Iwithpralvanized  iron,triplowaUs,  RocklQS 
copper  tank,  nursery  cffg  UsaC 

Set  up  ready  to  run. - 

Brooder  in  roomy 
and  well  made.  Send 
for  free  cataloiruo.  ^^9  _ 

Ironclad  Incubator  Co. 

Boxiai  Racine,  Wl,. 


Made  o 
Hedwoov 
covered 
with  gal¬ 
vanized  iron 


.55  World’s  Champion 

Buys  -Belle  City  incabator 

1 40  Egg  Size  Prize  Winning  Model — 

1  Hot-water — Double-walled  —  Copper 
Tank  —  Thermometer  Holder  —  Deep 
Nursery  —  Self-regulating.  When  or¬ 
dered  with  $4.85  Hot-water  140 
chick  Brooder,  both  cost  only  $  1 2.50. 
Freight  Prepaid  Eastot  Rockies 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

I  Over  524,000  Satisfied  Users 

Save  timo— Order  Now— Share  in  my 

$1,000  Cash  Prizes 

I  Conditions  easy  to  get  big- 

?c3t  Prize— Free  Book  “Hatching 
Facts**  tolls  all— Gives  short  cuts 
J  to  Poultry  Success—  Writ©  for 
lit  today.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

I  Belle  city  Incubator  Go.,  Box  48  Racine7Wis 


I 


A  CHICK 
FROM  EVERY 
HATCHABLE  EGG. 
_  STRONG,  HEALTHY, 
ROBUST  CHICKS  THAT 

-Livei  makes  poultry 
“  matches 

NATURAL 
PROCESS  OF  THE  SETTING  HEN. 


-  THE  SECRET  OF  PROGRESSIVE  BIG 
HATCHING  RECORDS  - 


BUILT  OF  GENUINE  CALIFORNIA* 
I  REDWOOD.  Egg  chambers  sur- 
I  rounded  with  special  insulator 
having  hundreds  of  air  cells. 

J  guard  against  temperature 
I  change.  Corrugated  copper  hot- 
I  vvater  heater,  automatic  ventila- 
I  tion  and  regulation.  No  dry,  hot 
■  blasts  to  kill  chicks  In  shell. 

I  Machines  complete.  Money  back 

guarantee  if  not  satisfied. 

Ig  Free  Book  explains  Zd! 

I  all  Special  deals. 

Progressive 
Incubator  Co. 

■  Box  14$  Racine,  Wis. 


155 
.  EGG 

Rea^HoUse 


Take  Off  Oes  Hatch  BEFORE  You  PAY 


(38) 

All  Metal  Covered 

UNITO 

135  Egg  Incubator! 
135  Chick  Brooder  I 

oX$10iI 


ORDER  DIRECT  From  This  Ad-SEND  NO  MONEY 

To  prove  that  Unito  Incubators  are  easiest  to  understand  and 
operate,  most  economical  to  run  and  most  successful  in  hatching  big  ^ 
litters  of  strong,  healthy  chicks,  we  will  send  you  one  of  these  splendid 
hatcliing  outfits  on  30  days’  free  trial  without  acentof  money  in  advance. 
This  will  give  you  ample  time  to  take  off  your  first  hatch  before  you 
pay.  You  can  test  the  outfit  and  see  for  yourself  that  it  will  posi- 
lively  do  what  WO  claim.  You  take  no  risk  whatever,  aa  we  pay  retuin  froixht 
cburifes  if  you  are  not  satisfied.  In  orderiner  mention  your  Bank. 

Both  Machines  Heated— Both  Metal  Covered 

making  them  warp-proof,  rust-proof  and  hro-proof.  Incubator  has 
Jf-regulatinip.  Completely  covered 
lininsr  ■  ’ 


ira.aranteed  hot-wat^  heat.  Seif-regulatiox.  i 
with  iralvanized  iron,  lined  with  asbestos.  Ex 
board  in  top.  Exx  tray  adjustable.  Uolds  135 
pieco-'’noD-leakable-4afe — operate  21  hours  wi 


30  DAYS'  TRIAL! 
BEFORE  YOU  PAY 


Extra  lininx  of  fibre 

pieco-'’noD-leakable-^afe^perate  21  hours  wit^S'efillinjr* 
rycos  thermometer  and  special  band  lamp  egg  tester.  Hrooder 
c^ea  for  136  chicka  and  is  hot-air  heated.  Both  machinea  sent  com- 
ploto  for  only  f  10.45  on  80  daya*  free  trfaL  or  only  SO. 96  for  both  if 
cash  18  sent  with  onier.  For  $1  additional  we  equip  Brooder  with 
Mlf-roeulator  and  thermometer  like  Incubator.  Catalog.  Folder 
free.  tHE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO. 

138  Factories  Bldg. Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Special  Announcement 

The  high  percentage  of  fertility  of  this  season’s  eggs  will  enable 
to  offer  to  our  custfaners  Day  Old  (thicks  from  our  March  2ist 
hatch  at  April’s  prices.  Because  of  the  strong  vitality  of  these  chicks 
we  urge  all  chick  buyers  to  place  their  orders  at  once  for  this  large 
hatch.  We  charge  only  for  the  actual  number  of  large  healthy  vig¬ 
orous  chicks  reaching  you  safely.  Baurelton  birds  are  bred  to  pro¬ 
duce  large  marketable  white  eggs  for  Park  &  Tilford’s  Stores  in  New 
York.  Hundreds  of  satisfied  customers. 

Send  for  circular  describing  the  strain  of  birds  that 
has  made  this,  the  largest  Poultry  Plant,  a  eom- 
mercial  success.  Incubator  capacity,  JfH,000  eggs. 

LAURELTON  FARMS,  Inc.,  Box  H,  LAKEWOOD,  N.  J. 


UllllllIM 


EGGS 

PULLETS 

BREEDERS 


LEGHORNS  WINTER  LAYING  LEC'HORi^i^ 
No  Better  Month  April  Chicks  No  Better  Chicks 

t  /^L*  L  Should  be  ordered  at  once.  Our  prices  A—  .L, 

Tor  \.^rilCRS  on  all  quantities  and  the  story  of  how  /\nyiVnere 

...  ,  we  produce  them  is  told  in  full  in  our  ,  ,, 

No  order  too  large  36-Page  Catalog.  order  too  small 

BLACK  &  WHITE  POULTRY  FARM  CO.,  Inc.,  BoxX,  CANISTEO,  N.  Y. 


Perfection”  Barred  Rocks  (Ringlets) 

Fcro'«  Our  coc.kerel-mntinK  pens  are  headed  by  1st. 

2d  and  3d  prize  winners  and  some  of  the  fe¬ 
males  are  "  Rinulets.”  direct.  The  pullet-matiiiK 
pens  contain  females  that  won  Ist,  2d.  3d  and  4th 
and  are  mated  to  males  that  will  produce  prize-win¬ 
ners.  Kither  mating,  86  per  setting;  3  settings, 
-812.  Write  for  price  list  of  utility  eggs  and  baby 
chicks.  A  few  pnflets  weighing  about  7  Ihs..  88.50 
each.  I>r.  Geo.  T.  Hayman,  Box  20.  Doylestown,  Pa. 


White  Plymouth  Rocb— R.  I.  Reds 

t*e"S  EGGS  AND  CHIX 

A  tew  PEIHOKEED  COCKERELS 
Every  BREEDER  hse  been  CERTIFIED  FREE  OF 
WHITE  DIARRHOEA  by  the  MeseaohuBelU 
Agricultural  College 

EVKRY  MALE  IS  THE  SON  or  A  KNOWN  HIGH  PRODUCER 

PERRY  FARM,  Fred  H.  Caim,  Mgr.,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Rockland,  Mass. 


Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

SUCCESS  STRAIN  of  Barred  Plymontli  Rocks  Have  no  Equal 

Also  Youngs’  White  iieghorns.  Farm  raised,  atroiig, 
vigorous,  healthy  stock.  816  and  818  per  hundred. 
Write  for  free  catalog,  it  will  save  many  a  dollar 
for  nnv  tionlirv  r.-iiser  A  square  deal  guaranteed. 
SHADY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  12-A.  Bolton.  Mass. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Bred  15  years  for  high  production  of  eggs  and  meat. 
Hatching  eggs  that  are  sliowing  85<  fertile,  88  per 
100  876  per  1.000.  Day-old  chicks  810  50.  818 

per  inO:  8176  per  l.OiiO.  Free  circular.  Write  for  it. 
WlLSOIf’S  POTTIiTBY  FARM,  Hollis,  N-  H. 

BARRED  ROCKS— WHITE  ROCKS 

U  .  OKPINOTOX’8  R.  I.  REl>S-tV  V  ANROTTE.S 

Havlnj;  flecided  to  upeclalize  on  Barron  L«rhorni,  wa  offer  stock 
chU'ks  and  egga  from  the  alK>ve  mentionad  breeds  at  sacrifl*'© 
prloes.  ^  KaSTFUII  8I10UB  NUKSEUIKS,  Denton,  Bid 

Barred  Rocks-Eggs  ^eVioo 

Da.v-Old  Chicks,  $12  per  100.  COCKERELS,  S5  eii-h. 
A.  C.  Jones,  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown,  Del. 


8  72 

E  (i  G  S 

From  one  hen 
in  1  years. 


U/UITCnnrifC  8OO-864  eggrccored 
nnllLilUuKu  Trap  A'eated. 

State  tested  for  w.  diarrhea.  Bred  for 
Kggs. Cockerels.  Hatchinpr  F.Kgs. Chicks 
Circular.  NOBSCOT  EGG  FARM.  Nokscol,  Man' 


TIFFANY’S 


SUPERIOR 

CHICKS  THAT  LIVE 

Silver  White  Partridge  and  Columbian  Wy, 
andottes,  S.  C.  Keds  and  Ituff  Kocks,  Pekin 
and  Rouen  Eggs  and  Ducklings.  Catalog  free. 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  34,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

■  .-R  ^  ^  FROM  MY  IMPBRIAI. 

-cLitsitsio  ringlet  harred  rocks 

Thompson’s  Strain  direct.  Athone«t  prices.  Square 
deal  guaranteed.  I.  H.  Bacorn,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

White  Wyandottes  STRAIN’^ 

I  have  a  beautiful  lot  of  birds  this  season  of  this 
World’s  Famous  Standard  bred  Utility  Strain,  and 
can  supply  Eggs  for  liatchiiig  at  $2  per  15,  $4.50p  r 
50,  $8  per  100.  $7  per  100  in  lots  of  500  or  more.  With 
every  order  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  satisfaction. 

E.  B.  UNDERHILL.  "Old  Orchard  Farm,"  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 

BABY  CHIX-HATCHING  EGGS-BREEDERS 

While  Wjindoltee.  R.  I.  Hedi.  Berred  Reeks.  I.ight  and  Dark  Bridi- 
mas,  S.  C.  W.  and  B.  Leghorns.  Utility  and  show  quality. 
Liglit  Brahma  cockerels,  $2.60  each.  Catalogue  free. 
Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  165,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

The  Lenox  Strain  of  White  Wyandottes  egg'^pnS".^- 

tion  and  standard  requiremenis.  Eggs,  $2  per  1»;  $10  r 
hundred.  OLD  RUCK  FARM,  Lenox  Dale,  Muss. 

ForSale-3W.R.COCKERELS 

Lusty  stock  of  the  1st  pen  W.  K.'s  at  Storrs  egg 
contest  last  year.  Quick  sale,  85  pen, 

F.  T.  Chamberlain,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Erie,  Pa. 

White  Rock  Hatching  Eggs  K-i’f,  TSiS 

Special  mating,  $3 — 16.  w.  E.  INNIS.  151  First  St.,  Melrose,  Mjss, 


_  _  -Thompson’s  Ringlets 

$2  setting.  Ked>,$l.  Mrs.  WALTER  JESTER.  Fellon,  Del 

uSTJoulouse  Geese 


EGGS  FOR  SALE.  COTTAGE  GROVE  POULTRY 
FARM,  Georgs  Wolfe,  R.  7.  Albion,  N.  Y. 


Rameau  Pigeons 


est  Squab  Producers 

LIUDA  FARM 


Breeding  Stock  for  Sale. 

Niantic,  Conn. 


UFF  ROCK  COCKERELS.  FIELD.  Somers,  Ct. 

lATruiwr'  cr’T'Q thoroughbred 
lAlLlllINU  youngs  STRAIN 

White  Leghorns.  $1  for  15;  $3.50  per  hundred. 

N.  WALDRON  -  Youngs,  N.  Y. 


STRICTLY.  THOROUGHBRED  CHICKS 

From  Strictly  Thoroughbred 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  R.  C.  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  White  Wyandottes 
and  Barred  Rocks 

W^'e  have  several  lO.OOO  egg  incubators  and 
solicit  orders  of  500  to  2000  baby  chicks.  We 
produce  chicks  of  quality  and  thereby  acquire 
hundreds  of  satisfied  customers  annually. 

Our  pleased  customers  are  our  best  adver¬ 
tisements.  Full  count,  safe  delivery  and 
absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed.  We  are  book¬ 
ing  order  for  April  and  May  deliverjes. 
Prices — very  reasonable.  Catalogue  FREE 

The  Stockton  Hatchery 

Box  E,  •  -  Stockton,  N.  J. 


TheROGERS  LEGHORN 

THE  AMERICAN  KIND.  A  heavy  winter-laying  strain— 
eggsnowtestiiig9.3%fertile.  Hiitr^hing eggs  from  hens 
niiiteil  with  pedigree  males,  $7.50  per  luo.  Chicks,  $18 
per  100.  Write  for  prices  on  large  order*;  also  for 
May  and  June  prices.  C.  A,  Rogers,  Bergen,  N.  Y. 

HATCHING  EGGS 

Trapnest  record — 160-199 . SO — 100  SS5 — 1000 

••  “  —200-250 . S2—  18  810—  100 

Pedigreed  Cockerels  from  214-219-226-232  and  260  Trap- 
nest  record  hens. 

90hh  Fertility.  Trapnest  Chicks — $16—100 
Contest  Pens — Storrs,  Conn.,  Vineland,  X.  J 

James  F.  Harrington,  Hammonton,  N.  J 

Parklands  Poultry  Farm 

S.  C. WHITE  LEGHORNS— S.C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
Ti  apiiesied  and  In  ed  for  y  ear.s  for  lieavy  egg  produc¬ 
tion  and  beauty.  All  our  breeding  pens  headed  l)y  son 
of  2.)8  to  273-egg  hen.  Kggs,  88  and  83  per  15.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteeii.  Send  order  now  ami  p:iv  when 
wanted.  PARKLANDS  POULTRY  FARM,  Franklin  Park.  N.  J. 

-w  w  A  D  D  TXn"  LK01I0UN8  AND 
■r»  M  ft  IX  W  W  YANDOTTF.8 

Cliic'Ics  and  CBBS  for  hatching  from  pens  headed  by  cocharels  we 
imported  direct  from  Mr.  Barron's  heaviest  layers.  A  few 
wyANDOT'I'E  COCKKUHI.S,  8  and  10  months  old,  $3  and  $6 
each.  Satlefaetloii  or  money  back.  Circular  free. 

CD  DITD/~'irD  l.aymore  Poultry  Farm 
.  K.  DUKGILK  Elkridge,  Maryland 


BARRON  LEGHORNS 

248  to  284-egg  strain.  50  liens®  $2  each  or  20  for$30. 
Hatching  eggs,  $7  per  100;  chicks,  $15  per  100.  One 
pen  is  headed  by  l.ord  Eglantine  (son  of  the  314-egg 
hen.)  85%  fei-tility.  White  Wyandottes,  2U0-egg 
stock.  Eggs.  $7  per  100;  chicks,  $18  per  IdO. 

E.  CLAUDE  JONES  -  Craryvllle,  N.  Y. 

Buff  WHITE  LEGHORNS. S.C;R.  I  REDS.  Eggs,  90c.  per  13; 

$1.60  per  30.  Bl.  Minorcas,  Mottled  Anoonas  Eggs,  $1 
per  16;  $1.75  per  30.  Cat.  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

What  OoesThis  Show? 

256  White  Leghorns,  1  -3  years  old,  laid  PJ CC  C gg- 
last  September ;  nineteen  eggs  per  hen  “  * 

Verified  by  Cornell  Instructor.  Eggs  f'om  same 
flock  Six  Dollars  per  lOO.  Eighty  per  cent  fertility. 
Orchard  Lodge  Farm,  East  Aurora,  N.Y 

EGGS  for  Hatching 

CLASS  A  SELECTED  R.  I.  REDS  AND  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Mahogany  Colored  Biids,  bred  for  laying.  Lady 
llaron  3U8-eggs,  and  Wyckoff  .and  Cornell  210-egg 
Leghorns.  All  well  formed,  strong,  free-from-dis- 
easo  birds.  Range  raised.  ln.spection  invited. 
Belle-EIlen  Stock  Farm,  J.L.  Hamilton,  Mgr..  Sussex,  N.J. 

UiTPUIUf!  CRRQ  from  Leghorns  tiiat  are  layei's. 
nAlunlliU  CUUd  Barron  Strain  Inipoited  Ilirect. 
Circular.  TV.  E.  Atkinson,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

BARRON’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

I  import  direct;  males,  dams,  272  to  278  eggs:  cock¬ 
erels  for  sale  from  liens  with  2.35  to  2C8-egg  records. 
Eggs  for  hutching.  E.  E.  Lewis,  Apalacliin,  N.Y . 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  S/liT 

per  50.  L.  A.  COOK.VTakefield,  Rhode  Island 

RIaoIr  I  anockano  An  Ideal  farm  fowl.  Cockerels. 
DldCK  LangSDdnS  $3,  $5,  $10  each.  Exhibition-breed¬ 
ing  hens  and  pullet*,  $5  each;  Eggs  of  fine  stock, 
$2  per  15.  Circuhir.  ORCHARD  HILL  FARM,  Guilford,  Conn. 

pU|p|/0  ROCKS.  LEGHORNS.  AND  BROILER  CHICKS.  Send 
uniuno  lor  Free  Booklet  before  placing  yonr  order. 
Cyclone  Hatchery,  Rox  B,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Pullets  and  Cockerels B™d^ck'ltee 

Wyandottes,  H.  I.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas  and  Silver 
Campines.  Maple  Cove  Poultry  .Yards,  R.  2,  Athens.  Pa. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Connecticut  Contest 


Following  is  the  record  at  Storrs, 
Conn.,  for  week  ending  Maroli  G,  and 
total  to  date : 


Barred  Bocks, 


Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn . 

Michigan  P.  F’nrm,  Mich . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

.Tnles  F\  Francais,  L.  I . 

Hampton  Institute,  Va . 

Kairflelds  Poultry  Farms,  N.  H.... 
Norfolk  Specialty  Farms,  Ontario.. 

Rodman  Schnff,  N.  H . 

Rock  Rose  Farm,  N.  Y . . 

White  Bocks. 

Holllston  Hill  P.  Farm,  Mass . 

Benjamin  F.  Low,  N.  H . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Buff  Bocks. 

Koshaw  Farms,  Conn . 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn . 

White  Wyandottes. 

A.  L.  Mulloy,  Conn . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

A.  L.  Vreeland,  N.  J . 

Grant  Bnler  &  Son,  I’a . 

Joseph  Moreau,  R.  I . 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  I . 

Brayman  Farm,  N.  H . 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario  . 

Vine  Hill  Farm,  Mass . 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens,  N.  T . 

Everett  B.  Wheeler,  Mass . 

J.  E.  Watson,  Conn . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Harry  Kendall,  N.  Y . 

Jay.H.  Ernisse,  N.  Y . 

Ny brook  Farm,  L,  I . 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

H.  P.  Cloyes  &  H.  R.  Sullivan,  Conn 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Mass . . 

Rhode  Island  Beds. 

Frank  E.  Turner,  Mass . 

Frank  B  Turner,  Mass . 

Colonial  Farm,  N.  H . 

A.  B.  Brundage,  Conn . 

Hill  view  P,  Farm,  Vt.  (R.  C.) . 

Homer  P.  Deming,  Conn . 

Charles  O.  Polhemus,  N.  T . 

Pequot  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

I. ,aurel  Hill  Farm,  R.  I . 

George  W.  Harris,  Conn . 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Conn . 

A.  W.  Rumery,  N.  H . 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Conn . 

Allan’s  Hardtobeat  Reds,  R.  I . 

Glenview  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.  . 

Fatherland  Farm,  Mass . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn . 

Royal  Farms,  Conn . v*  •  •  • 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn . 

Plnecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

White  Orpingtons. 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  I . 

Harry  Paxton,  N.  Y . 

White  Leghorns, 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

Jay  H.  Ernisse,  N.  Y . 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

J.  O.  LeFevre,  N.  Y . 

Rollwood  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home.  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . . 

Koshaw  Farms,  Conn . 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Conn . 

Chas.  Helgl,  Ohio  . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

W'lll  Barron,  England  . 

J.  Collinsou,  England  . 

Abel  Latham,  England  . 

Bushkill  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y . 

Eglantine  Farm,  Md . 

Frank  R.  Hancock,  Vt.  _ . 

Margareta  P.  Farm,  Ohio  . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn.  . 

E.  A.  Baliard,  Pa . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn . 

N.  W.  Hendryx,  Conn . 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard.  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conn  . 

Hampton  Institute,  Va . 

Toth  Bros.,  Conn . 

White  Leghorn  Club,  Ill . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 

Geo.  A.  Stannard,  Kansas  . 

Jas.  F.  Harrington,  N.  J.  . . 

H.  W.  Collingwood,  N.  J . 

Windsweep  Farm,  Conn . 

Wlndsweep  Farm,  Conn . 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  J . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J . 

Dr.  E.  P.  Holmes,  Maine  . 

Hillview  Farm,  Mo . " 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn . 

Hillside  Farm,  Conn . 

Silver  Camnines. 

Eugene  Van  Why,  Conn . 

Uncowa  Campine  Yards,  Conn . 

Totals  . . 


Week  Total 

,  50 

413 

.  43 

363 

.  31 

274 

,  24 

492 

,  38 

363 

5U 

572 

33 

,3.38 

38 

419 

;  41 

313 

44 

469 

27 

72 

36 

189 

30 

485 

30 

215 

41 

629 

47 

624 

39 

331 

22 

37 

38 

428 

43 

4i« 

43 

508 

41 

300 

36 

3,89 

31 

ilu 

42 

400 

44 

297 

41 

470 

20 

211 

45 

442 

35 

238 

44 

4 '.4 

37 

422 

40 

315 

36 

411 

50 

396 

43 

352 

40 

636 

38 

3ti5 

42 

486 

43 

4/U 

38 

397 

46 

382 

44 

557 

47 

396 

46 

491 

42 

262 

49 

636 

3U 

27 

287 

45 

603 

28 

334 

51 

832 

49 

465 

43 

514 

42 

442 

43 

4:«) 

49 

518 

41 

339 

36 

341 

88 

590 

29 

324 

39 

368 

26 

289 

36 

237 

34 

347 

36 

328 

41 

240 

22 

266 

34 

4  10 

33 

368 

39 

341 

36 

o(>S 

50 

727 

44 

421 

44 

467 

31 

216 

37 

433 

42 

580 

36 

340 

44 

616 

29 

372 

31 

605 

41 

248 

,  '29 

173 

32 

360 

41 

446 

3<9 

41 

4,5 

39 

442 

33 

348 

47 

413 

40 

525 

31 

274 

,  39 

295 

39 

220 

304 

•  43 

•  41 

448 

.  32 

326 

.  J>5 

182 

38762 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

Below  is  record  of  the  Vineland,  N. 
J.,  egg-laying  contest  for  week  ending 
March  6  and  total  number  of  eggs 
laid  to  date. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Otto  C.  Lubrs,  N’.  J . 

O.  N.  Myers,  Pa . 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N,  J . 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J . 

George  C.  Ward,  Me . 

Woodside  I’arm,  R.  I . 


Week  Total 
60  635 

611  2.1 

42  328 

49  401 

43  422 

32  300 

t.H  260 

47  600 


White  Plymouth  Bocks, 

Chester  P.  Dodge,  Mass .  33 

Holllston  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mass..  47 

Edward  E.  Murray,  N.  Y . 

Victor  S.  Reichenbacb,  Pa .  8* 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J .  “V 

Wilburtha  Poultry  F'arin,  N.  J .  4o 

Columbian  Plymouth  Rocks 

Deptford  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  45 

T.  J.  Eiislin,  N.  J .  ■?* 

J.  M.  Jones,  N.  J . 

White  Wyandottes. 


382 

634 

487 

241 

f.54 

301 


3.34 

387 

564 


Thomas  Coates,  N.  J .  34 

A.  H.  Faulkner,  N.  J .  30 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa .  44 

Gablewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  35 

Lusseroft  F'arni,  N.  J .  26 

E.  C.  Moore,  N.  J .  45 

T.  H.  Matto.son  &  Son,  R.  1 .  33 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J .  3. 

H.  S.  Tuthill,  N.  J . .  *3 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Lake  Farm,  R.  I.  . . .  51 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J . .  45 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  '35 


499 

478 

413 

6u7 

5:18 

390 

404 

569 

624 


453 

265 

368 


Rhode  Island  Reds 


TRAPNESTED 

Splendid  cherry  to  mahogany  rich  glowing  red,  thor¬ 
oughbred,  hen  hatched,  free  range,  open-front  colony 
house,  hardy  stock.  Scientifically  line  bred  away  from 
broodiness  and  for  heaviest  winter  laying,  on  a  strictly 
sanitary  plant.  Heaviest  laying  Reds  in  existence,  lay¬ 
ing  rates  211  to  279  eggs.  FINE  BREEDING  COCK¬ 
ERELS.  early  hatched,  large,  hardy,  vigorous  breeders, 
great  stamina;  long  backs,  low  tails,  short  legs  well 
spread;  brilliant  i-ich  glowing  mahogany  red  and  out 
of  trapnested  hens.  BREEDING  HENS,  pullets,  mated 
trios  and  breeding  pens.  HATCHING  EGGS  from  mag¬ 
nificent.  large,  hardy,  glowing  red  rose  and  single  comb 
hens,  not  pullets,  mated  to  splendid,  large,  vigorous, 
burning  red  males,  themselves  out  of  trapnested  hens. 
Fertile,  strong,  hatchablc,  large,  unblemished  eggs,  gath* 
ered  hourly,  shipped  daily,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
White  diarrhoea  absolutely  unknown. 

We  ship  all  over  LI.  S.,  Canada,  South  America,  Cuba, 
and  abroad  as  far  as  Australia.  Courteous,  straighfor- 
ward  dealings.  Safe  delivery.  Satisfaction  guaranttei. 

FROM  A  WYOMING  CUSTOMER  (Who  has  dealt  with 
us  for  years) 

Mr.  ViBEBT;— 

Dear  Sir: — A  great  many  people  have  asked  me  where! 
got  my  start  in  Keds  and  I  have  not  hesitated  to  show 
them  your  adv.  Your  birds  e.re  as  you  represent  them, 
and  I  iim  greatly  pleased  with  -what  I  have  raised.  My 
jiullets  ■a  ere  fine  big  ones,  all  up  to  standard  weight,  tome 
6  lbs.  Jan.  Ist,  1917.  Mrs.  C.  B.  A.,  Sheridan,  Wyo. 

1917  mating  booklet  on  request. 

VIBERT  RED  FARM  Box  1,  WESTON,  N.  J. 


OAEAND  FARMS 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Exclusively 

Early  breeding  cockerels,  pullets  and 

CAREFULLY  MATED  TRIOS  AND  PENS.  DAY-OLD 
CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS  NOW  ON  SALK. 
All  from  Heavy-weight.  Healthy,  Vigorous,  Heavy 
Winter  Laying  Stock,  d  'mbining  Beauty  and  Utility.  The 
lesult  of  years  of  Careful  Selection  and  Mating  for  a 
comidnation  of  the  Four  Essentials  in  Keds — Vigor,  Egg- 
Laying  Ability,  Type  and  Color  and  of  having  been  BrM 
Up  on  Free  Clover  Range.*  and  Housed  in  Open  Front 
Houses  under  the  Most  Sanitary  Condilions.  One  of  the 
Best  Flocks  of  Reds  in  America. 

“Absolut*  Satisfaction  Ouaranteed." 
OAKLAND  FARMS.  -i.  Oakland,  New  Jersey 


?^UtilityR.I.Reds 

Chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  two-year-old  birdi. 
Tompkins  and  Colonial  strains.  Chicks,  818  per 
100.  Eggs,  88  par  100.  Eggs  from  special  pen  of 
Vibert's  S.  C.  Reds  (254  to  271-egg  strain)  85  per 
15.  Selected  breeding  stock,  86  to  87.60  each. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

OVERBROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Marlborough,  N.  Y. 


MAHOGANY  STRAIN  REDS 

Single  comlis  only.  For  years  I  have  selected  Fall 
and  Winter  layers  for  breeders,  mated  to  rich  Ma- 
I'Ogany -colored  males.  Eggs  from  utility  matingg, 
81.60  per  15;  84  per  50;  87  pe--  lOp. 

B.  Quackenbush,  Box  400.  Darien,  Conn. 


Austin’s  200-Egg  Strain  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Standard  bred,  higli  record  stock,  red  to  the  skin. 
Kggs  for  hatcliing.  Chicks  cockerels  Write  for  book¬ 
let  and  prices.  Aotlin's  Poultry  Form,  Box  17,  Centro  HorSor,  N.  H. 


S.C.R.I.REDS-EGGS 

From  a  good  laying  strain;  healthy, vigorous  and  on 
free  range.  £.  K.  Johnson,  Center  Hridg:e,  Fa. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  S™ '  r,T."h 

two  consecutive  years.  High-grade  utility  breeding 
stock,  also  eggs  for  lintching.  Send  for  circular. 
MAFLECKOFT  FARMS,  Box  R.  Fawling,N.Y. 


SingleComb  RHODE  ISLAND  REDSf“[k«d,^farm 

Best  in  utility  and  exhibition.  Eggs  and  chicks. 
Send  for  mating  list.  A.  E.  ADAMS,  Stony  Creek,  N.  Y. 


Vibert  trapnested  stock,  200  to  249-egg  strain.  Hatching 
eggs,  $2  per  16;  $7  per  100.  75%  fertility.  Cockerels,  $6. 

ANNA  M.  JONES  -  Craryvllle,  N.  Y. 


DCn  PUIPI/Q  THAT  LIVE.  818  FER  100 
nCU  uniuKO  E.  s.  Edgekton,  Rockville,  Conn. 


R  R  Roflg  Eggs  for  hatching,  $2  per  15;  $10  per  100. 
FlaU.iicUS  200  yearling  Hens,  $2.  200  Pullets,  50 
Cockerels.  $2. .30  each.  All  fine  breeding  stock. 

Sinclair  Snaith,  Box  153,  Southold, Suffolk  Co., New  York 


Buff  Orpington  DUCKS 

Prolific  layers.  Pure  white  eggs  of  excellent  flavor. 
S.  C.BUFF  ORPINGTON  CHICKENS.  Winter  larers.  Eggs 
fur  hatching.  Mrs.  F.  E.  Martin.  Wrenhome.  Hatfield,  Penn 


COR  SALE-BEAOTIFUL  Wfiite  Holland  Gobblers. 
I  Price  $8  and  $10.  Mrs.  Geo.  Davidson,  Annapolis,  Md. 


Baby  Chicks 


(Barron  Leghorns)  $15  for  100.  Circnlar 
free.  Elmore  Farm,  R.  3,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


White  Orpington  Eggs,  Chicks  and  Cockerels 

Stevens  Beliable  Yards,  Culver  Road,  LYONS,  N.  Y. 

Champion  Heavyweight  Dark  Cornish  bfoud^  w  rfiS 

for  mating  list.  E.  K.  SCOTT,  Hausvllle,  N.  Y. 


PitGame  Muffs 


TA98EL8,  DOM  INIUX  F.S:  Cheap, 
t  Jim  Cokners,  40  Green,  Milfoi.u,  Mass. 


BARRON  LEGHORNS 

Pure  bred,  trap-nested  stock.  Same 
quality  as  our  contest  birds.  Records 
up  to  278.  Eggs  $7  00  per  100. 
Chix  $15.00  per  100.  Foundation 
blood  for  poultrymen  our  specialty. 

LAY  WELL  POULTRY  FARM.  Plainville,  Conn. 


EGGS  for  Hatching 

Single  Comb  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

2  year-old  hens  mated  tq.  cockerels  of  191  to  209  rec¬ 
ord.  Only  white  eggs  of  uniform  size  sold  for  hatch¬ 
ing.  Bred  for  great  winter  laying.  Breeders  on 
free  range.  Eggs,  eight  cents  each.  Any  quantity. 
Oak  Grove  Poultry  Farm,  Calverton,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


Great  Layers  checkmate  High  Grain  prices 
ITTII  ITV  I  tTHnPWQ  bred  to^direct  strain 
U  lILll  1  LLUnURIMaTom  Barron  cockerels, 
imported  1914-15.  Setting,  $1;  100,  $5.  90%  fertility. 
Eggmout  Poultry  Yards,  Center  Marshfield,  Mass. 


Thoroughbred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and'S' baV- 

ron  strain.  CHICK  FARM,  R.  w.  Wagner,  Prop., East  Northport,  L I..  H.T, 


White  Wyandotte  Cockerels  1910.  Eggs,  chicks  and  cock. 

nreis.  Middlebronk  Poultry  Farm,  Mita  Mirioo  I.  Moore, Hamburg.  H.T. 
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Buff  Wyandottes. 

Clark  &  Howlaiul,  Vt .  tj:  359 

AV.  P.  Laing,  N.  J .  21  119 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Elliott,  X  J .  36  192 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm.  X.  J .  30  497 

H.  W.  Colllngwood,  N.  J .  38  412 

Thomas  W.  Dawson,  Pa .  34  333 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm,  X.  .T .  31:  331 

Thomas  Henry.  Pa .  37  335 

Miss  Adeline  S.  Macintosh,  X.  J _  49  533 

Underhill  Bros.,  X.  J .  54  701 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard,  Pa .  23  325 

S.  C.  Wliite  Leghorns. 

Avalon  Farms,  Conn .  ,,  r  .t; 

E.  A.  Ballard.  Pa . 

Will  Barron,  England  .  o.o 

•  Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  X.  .T .  38  243 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  X.  Y .  43  37(1 

Coverlawn  Farm.  X.  J . i,  ',.7 

W.  J.  Cocking,  X.  .T .  UA 

Jos.  H.  Cohen,  X.  J .  jl,; 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son.  X.  J.  . . . .  442 

Chas.  Daval  Jn,  X.  J  . 

Li.  S.  &  N.  L.  Dcpue,  X.  J . 

R.  F,  &  R.  A.  Earle,  X.  J .  ”  5™ 

Harry  G.  Gardiner,  X.  J .  ^x/. 

C.  S.  Greene.  X.  J . 

Airedale  Farm,  Conn .  yt  JoA 

B.  Frank  Grunzig,  N.  J . .  39  ,52 

Henry  E.  Heine.  X.  J .  2,  q-q 

Richard  Heine,  X.  J . 

Heigl’s  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio .  1.7  oli 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn .  I?  '/Jx 

Hlllview  Farm.  .Mo .  A? 

Holliston  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mass.. 

Hugh  J.  Hoehn,  X.  Y . 

James  F.  Harrington.  N.  J .  ’i 

John  R.  Lauder.  X.  J . 

Lay-well  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  7?  “ix 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J .  5* 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  TJJ  SVs 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

H.  H.  Myers,  N.  J . 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa .  tA  Axr 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa .  xx  ,2,'. 

Oakland  Farm,  N.  J .  inj 

Miss  Anna  0.  Parr.v,  Pa . 31  337 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . : 

Riverside  Egg  Farm,  N.  Y .  ??, 

Joseph  H.  Ralston,  N.  J .  7, 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn .  JSA 

Sloan’s  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  73  ii? 

Plnehurst  Poultry  Farm,  Pa .  41  tot 

Herman  F.  Bonder,  N.  J . 

A.  E.  Spear,  N.  J . 

Sunnybrook  Farm.  X.  J .  i,7  9?J 

'renacre  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  3;  Xx? 

Tom’s  Poultry  B’arm,  N.  J .  .ju 

Training  School,  N.  J .  3X  57,, 

J.  Percy  Van  Zandt,  N.  J .  47  XXA 

Shurts  &  Voegtlen,  N.  J.  .  -. . 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  J . 

White  House  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J....  3.  ,,5 

W.  K.  Wixson,  Pa .  “T 

Wlllanna  Farm.  N.  J .  1';  J®* 

Woodland  Farms,  N.  J . '. . 

S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns. 

H.  G.  Richardson,  N.  J .  31  480 

Romy  Singer,  X.  J .  3^ 

Monmouth  Farms,  N.  J .  38  343 

S.  C.  Black  Leghorns. 

A.  E.  Hampton.  X.  J .  63  507 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  X.  J . 49  605 

Sunny  Acres,  X.  J .  49  671 

Totals  .  4100  44667 


Boston  Produce  Markets 


(Continued  from  page  414) 

tend  to  Boston.  Some  regard  it  as 
chiefly  a  move  of  shrewd  buyers  to 
Jay  in  their  usual  supplies  at  lower 
prices.  They  bu.v  chiefly  western  live 
l)Oiiltry  which  comes  by  the  carload,  and 
hence  their  attitude  does  not  directly 
affect  receivers  of  local  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  stock.  Most  of  the  commission  men 
.‘4eem  to  be  clejiring  out  their  receipts 
about  as  usual^  at  nearly  unchang(>d 
Iirices.  Amos  Ke.vs  «Sc  Son  quote  hiwls 
I'od  chickens  at  21c  to  23c,  live  weight. 
“Trade  is  light  at  this  time  of  year ;  few 
shippers  and  not  much  demand.  The  al¬ 
leged  boycott  causes  no  excitement  be¬ 
cause  there  isn’t  much  to  sell.  Poultry 
is  no  higher  than  it  ought  to  be  with 
grain  at  double  the  old  prices.  If  a  boy¬ 
cott  should  succeed  this  year,  it  would 
be  the  worse  for  consumers  in  the  long 
run,  because  poultryinen  would  become 
more  discouraged  and  poultry  would  be 
really  scarce.  A  few  pullets  are  being 
shipped  and  selling  at  about  25c  per 
pound.  Pullets  seem  to  start  laying  un¬ 
usually  late  this  year.”  Trade  is  re¬ 
ported  very  slow  in  dressed  poultry.  Re¬ 
tailers  are  disposing  of  little  stock,  and 
wholesalers  would  find  difficulty  in  clear¬ 
ance  if  much  new  poultry  wei-e  arriving. 
Ehoice  Northern  fowls  sell  at  25c  and 
chickens  varying  widely  in  grade,  range 
Irom  20  to  26c.  Choice  young  western 
turkeys  bring  30c.  Nearby  broilers  bring 
about  30c. 

Veals  are  in  larger  supply,  with  de- 
niaud  light,  and  top  price  has  sagged  to 
17e.  Dre.ssed  hogs  are  16  to  16^4,  large 
hothouse  lambs  $10  to  ,$12  each“  heifer 
beef,  12  to  13c. 

RUTTER  F.VIKLY  STEADY. 

Fresh  receipts  are  very  moderate  in 
amount,  and  with  little  good  stock  left  in 
storage  the  market  continues  to  clear  up 
well  and  to  maintain  a  generally  firm 
tone.  Creamery  extras  are  quoted  at 
40c,  firsts  at  37  to  38c  and  cold  storage 
butter  at  36  to  .39.  Stored  extras  are 
now  very  scarce  and  much  of  the  trade 
i.s  in  firsts  at  around  37c.  Extra  North¬ 
ern  creamery  prints  are  41c  and  dairy 
prints  37  to  38c.  Boston  has  been  less 
extreme  in  its  movements  than  some 
other  large ^  markets,  and  it  seems  in 
good  condition  to  give  a  favorable  ac¬ 
count  of  itself  the  coming  season. 

Chee.se  is  still  in  good  demand  for  ex¬ 
port.  “They  seem  to  find  steamer  space 
for  it  somehow,”  observed  a  well-known 
commission  dealer.  “Cheese  is  taken 
readily  and  we  have  hard  work  to  find 
any.  An  Ohio  shipper  wrote  us  to  get 
him  a  customer  for  a  good  sized  lot. 
Buyers  were  eager,  but  they  wanted  sam¬ 
ples.  We  wrote  for  them,  but  found  a 
local  buyer  out  there  had  taken  it  at 
22c.  Cheese  is  26e  in  Boston  now,  and 
he  could  have  netted  at  least  a  cent  more 
to  have  shipped  here.”  It  is  impossible 


to  sell  much  chee.se  to  the  home  trade 
at  this  level,  but  the  exporters  seem 
determined  to  have  it. 

APPLES  (  LEARIXG  UP  STEADILY. 

The  embargo  on  apple  exports  to  Eng¬ 
land  did  not  seem  to  affect  the  local  mar¬ 
ket,  or  was  discounted  in  advance.  The 
late  export  trade  amounts  to  little,  any¬ 
how.  most  varieties  becoming  too  soft 
for  shipment  to  Eurojie.  It  is  said  some 
Hen  Davis  intended  for  export  had  to 
be  sold  in  Boston.  There  is  not  much 
'hnuaml  for  Ea.stern  gi-own  Bens  here, 
.‘uid  .$.>  is  about  top  price,  as  compared 
with  a  general  range  of  $3  to  .$4.50  for 
fresh-packed  Baldwins.  A  top  of  .$6  is 
reached  by  fancy  stock  from  cold  storage. 
B_ut  most  storage  (frade  A’s  sell  at  .$4  to 
$0  and  Crade  lUs  at  .$3  to  .$4,530.  Spies 
range  mostly  from  .$.3  to  $5  and  Russets 
from  $2.50  to  $4,  with  a  great  many 
Itussets  worth  about  $^,  being  under- 
.sized,  irreg'ular  and  not  very  smooth. 
Jllanchard  &  Co.  call  attention  to  the 
shortage  of  12,000  barrels  in  local  stor¬ 
age  as  compared  with  last  year,  counting 
three  boxes  as  a  barrel.  They  expect  the 
very  moderate  supply  will  be  easily 
ele.-ii-ed  out  at  steady  or  advancing  prices, 
i  he  situation  seems  to  h.ave  improved 
!ilso  as  regards  western  boxed  apples, 
the  remaining  local  stocks  being  held 
Avith  _  confidence  at  firm  prices.  The 
scarcityof  good  oranges  and  other  South¬ 
ern  fruit  also  helps  the  sale  of  apples. 

POTATO  MARKET  UXSETTLED. 

_  It  is  still  hard  to  get  a  market  quota¬ 
tion  on  potatoes.  In  the  words  of  the 
Boston  management  of  the  i\armers’ 
Union  of  Maine  :  “The  shippers  are  ask¬ 
ing  $3,  but  they  ai'e  not  soiling  them, 
the  buyers  are  bidding  ,$2..50  but  they 
are -not  getting  the  potatoes.  We  find 
many  farmers  are  still  holding  potatoes 
and  expecting  to  get  $10  a  barrel,  re- 
rusirig  to  sell  on  the  present  decline. 
J  hey  say  they  have  made  money  on  what 
they  have  sold  and  can  afford  to  wait 
a  month  or  two  if  necessary  to  see  what 
they  can  get  for  the  rest.  It  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  how  much  the  decreased  consump¬ 
tion  will  influence  the  situation.  The 
scarcity  of  seed  may  affect  this  season’s 
acreage.  Some  have  sold  their  seed.  On 
the  other  hand  liberal  buying  of  fertil¬ 
izers  suggest  plans  for  putting  in  a  good 
many  potatoes.”  A.  F.  Ileald  quotes 
potatoes  at  $2. to  .$.3,  while  emphasiz- 
ing  the  unsettled  state  of  the  market: 

Some  shippers  are  giving  up  their  heat¬ 
ed  cars  and  feel  confident  of  getting 
their  price  and  shipping  in  plain  cars 
next  month  at  less  cost.  Even  then  there 
will  still  be  several  months  of  trade,  and 
supplies  seem  very  short.  They  may 
get  their  price,  but  the  trouble  is  that 
when  the  market  goes  np  so  many  far¬ 
mers  keep  always  moving  up  their  figure 
just  a  little  higher  than  they  can  get. 
On  the  other  hand  some  farmers  have 
iictually  sold  themselves  short  of  seed 
jiotatoes,  enough  of  them  have  done  so 
we  think,  to  curtail  plauting.” 

HOGS  HIGHER  AT  BRIGIITOX. 

Advancing  prices  in  the  West  are  re 
fleeted  in  higher  (juota^tions  for  live  hog 
at  Brighton.  The  range  is  t< 

1414c.  which  is  still  comparatively  be 
low  the  level  reached  in  Chicago,  Oh 
timers  at  Brighton  are  rubbing  thei 
eyes  and  wondering  whether  they  are  ti 
see  a  return  of  the  (’ivil  War  prices  o 
above  20c  for  live  hogs  in  this  market 
l.ambs  sell  at  10  to  12e,  sheep  at  6  t( 
lOc,  and  calves  are  steady  at  12c  fo: 
the  best,  and  all  sorts  of  stock  rangiuj 
from  6  to  11c.  Heavy,  choice  beef  cat 
tie  sell  at  9  to  g.  b.  f. 


JLike  the 
^rmerBqy 


Ready  to  get  out  and 
hustle,  raised  under 
adverse  conditions  — 
and  able  to  survive 
hard  knocks.  That’s 
the  Bacteria  we  sell. 
None  of  your  parlor 
bred,  gelatine  fed 
bacteria  that  die  in 
your  fields,  but  germs 
that  inoculate  your 
legumes  and  thrive, 
depositing  nitrogen 
in  your  land,  build¬ 
ing  larger  crops  and  mak¬ 
ing  your  fields  more  fertile. 

We’ve  told,  in  a  free 
book,  the  story  of  how  McQueen  made  clay 
hills  into  a  famous  garden  spot,  how  he  dis¬ 
covered  Nature’s  Way  to  inoculate  and  how 
he  bred  bacteria  in  acid  soil,  saving  only 
the  hardy,  vigorous  kind.  It  tells,  too,  how 
he  can  guarantee  nodules,  why  these  bac¬ 
teria  will  live  anywhere,  and  how  in  ac¬ 
tual  tests  they  developed  nodules  at  the  rate 
of  276  to  3  of  any  other  bacteria  in  test. 

Add  $10  to  $30  an  Acre 

These  virile  bacteria  are  ready  to  in¬ 
oculate  clover,  beans,  peas,  alfalfa,  vetch, 
etc.,  and  they  add  to  the  size  of  the  crops 
and  leave  from  $10  to  $30  worth  of  nitro¬ 
gen  in  the  land.  Stop  exhausting  your 
land.  Raise  money  crops  that  at  the  same 
time  enrich  the  soil. 

Get  that  Book!  It  may  mean  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  farm  that  pays  big  to 
you,  or  one  that  just  dodges  the  sheriff. 
The  book  is  free — the  bacteria  for  anyone 
of  the  crops  named  cost  $1.00  per  acre, 
$5.00  for  6  acres,  postpaid  to  you.  The 
bacteria  are  guaranteed  to  produce  satis¬ 
factory  nodules  quickly  after  planting,  or 
your  money  back.  You  take  no  chances. 
Read  and  think  about  it.  Write  today. 

McQUEEN  BACTERIA  CO. 

Box  SI4  Baltic,  Ohio 


Wouldn’t  You  Like  to  Have  Better  Buildings? 

Better  farm  buildings  mean  healthier,  more  valuable  4lock,  farm 
implements  well  sheltered,  crops  well  protedted.  And  these  are  the 
things  that  make  life  worth  while,  and  farming  a  success. 

North  Carolina  Pine— ** The  Wood  Universal 

This  is  the  farmer’s  one  be§l  lumber.  It  gives  him  strength  and 
utility  for  his  farm  buildings,  and  beauty  and  endurance  for  his  home. 
And  it  coSls  less  than  other  lumber  of  equal  quality. 

FREE — Let  us  mail  you  our  160-page  Farm  and  Building  book  contain¬ 
ing  many  plans  and  photographs  of  modem  farm  buildings. 

North  Carolina  Pine  Association 

11  Bank  of  Commerce  Building  ::  Norfolk,  Virginia 


Saw-Wood  Now 


197=2 


Or  Engine  C 

onl^6^o8  V 


This  saw  outfit  com-  C 
plete  with  6  to  8  v 
H.  P.  Engine  Only 

Yon  can  get  the  wonderful  HEAVI-DUTI  engine  now  at 
lower  prices  than  ever  before.  Owing  to  our  special  offer 
you  can  buy  a  HEAVI-DUTI  engine  at  a  lower  price  than 

you  have  tp^ay  for  cheaply  built,  cheaply  grotten  up  enginee. 

1  hts  remarkable  offer  Is  made  to  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
to  >ntroduce  these  engines  into  each  and  every  locality.  An  engine 
will  do  more  talkintr  for  us  and  more  advertising  for  us  than  wo  can  do  any 
other  way.  .When  you  see  our  cataloff  and  learn  how  this  enirine  is  ma«io* 
learn  how  simple  it  is;  when  you  see  how  durable  it  is,  you  will  wonder  h’ow 
wo  are  able  to  make  ^e  remarkably  low  price,  and  the  answer  !a  to  introduce 
it— b>  advertise  it.  Where  one  is  sold.  Hundreds  follow.  We  will  make  our 
profit  on  the  eneines  that  follow.  You  are  the  lucky  man  to  get  the  benefit  of  this 
If  you  act  quickly.  Donutdelay.  - *-•  - uua 


$98®2 

Tir  - . '-.'J - m  yKjKjr/’  Olhpr  Slxes. 

Write  for  our  calalojf  and  full  information  today,  CQUfllfy  Low  Prices 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GAS  AND  GASOLIWE  ENGINE  COMPANY.  202  Fulton  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Big 

Special 

Oflers 


4  to  6  H.  P. 
Engine  only 


[d’lronsides 

)PRC(rECT 
YOUR 
BARNS 


THE  PAINT  that  protects  the  world's  gre-atefit  ocesn  liners  is 
made  by  the  Amalgamated  Paint  Co.  makers  of  OLD  IRONSIDES. 
The  Pa‘nt  that  will  best  protect  your  Barns  and  other  Buildings  is 
OLD  IROMsn>ES  made  and  guaranteed  by  this  company.  OLD 
IRONSIDES  Guaranteed  Paint— a  paint  for  every  purpose— is  sol<l 
direct  from  factory  to  you  and  cannot  he  had  fn  stores.  The  saving 
Is  yours  and  you  get  better  paint.  OLD  IRONSIDES  Is  sold  under 
the  iron-clad  guarantee  of  better  paint,  lower  price,  and  will  be 
replaced,  at  our  expense.  If  it  docs  not  llvo  up  to  tliis  guarantee. 


jQyu/eri  V/uoL 


What  is  Yonr  Paint  Problem  ? 

I  Our  Service  Department  will 
give  you  free  advice. 


BjdtuA  Taunt 


Write  now  for  your  copy  of 
OLD  IRONSIDES  Paint  BooH 
No.  14.  It's  Free. 


AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO..  Pier  It.  North  River,  N.  Y. Citj 


English  200-Egg  Strain 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
S.  C.  Rhode  I  stand  Reds 


White  Wyandottes 
Buff  Orpingtons 

“World^s  Champion  Layers” 

Our  Certified  Contest  Records  are  PROOF 
Leghornt—Highesf  Award  North  American  Egg-Laying 
Contest,  live  hens  laying  1139  eggs.  100  pens  compet¬ 
ing.  English  cacktrel  sired  han  with  official  average  of  314  eggs. 
. . .  their  class.  North  Americau 


Reds — Highest  Award  iu 

Contest,  live  hens 
laying  1043  eggi, 

209  average. 

Highest  official  Red 
record  known. 

White  Wyandottes 
Miasonri  Con¬ 
test,  our  ten  laid 
2000  eggs,  one 
laying  265  eggs. 

Book  “Tho  Story  of  the 
200-Egg  Hen.”  sent  for 
10c ---amount  deducted 
from  first  order. 

Write  today  I 

The  Penna.  Poultry  Farm 
Box  P,  Lancaster.  Pa. 
Breeding  Stock  Hatching  Eggs 
Baby  Chicks 


Most 
Profitable 
Poultry 
Known 


CYPHERS  AND  BARRON  STRAINS  OF 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Baby  Chicks  —  $10  per  lOO 
Hatching  Eggs  90;^  fertile — $S  per  lOO 

From  selected  2-yr.  old  vigorous  and  i)rolitie 
hens,  milk  fed  and  on  alfalfa  range,  mated 
by  j  cockerels  from  225-260  egg  hens, 
WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


T om  Barron  Leghorns 

264-284  Egg  Strain.  Mated  right.  Eggs.  $6  per  100. 
Write  me  now.  A.  h.  WRIGHT, Wayland,  N.Y. 


S.  U.  W.  Leghorns  at  9c  each.  Money 
lefunded  for  dead  chicks.  Oir.  free. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Barred  Rock  Chicks~v^g*;„«t. 

Rapid-growing.  BeiiAyr  strain  of  heavy  egg-pro¬ 
ducers.  He.'ilthy,  pure-lired  parent  stock.  Satisfac- 
tion  guaranteed.  BENAYR  POULTRY  FAHM.Warwiek.N.Y. 

Rr*  R  1  RFrm  Blue  Rib- 

•  |,„,j  4vijj„ers  Hagerstown, 

Wilmington,  etc.  K«gs.  SI. 25  per  15.  Free  Booklet. 
W.  G.  HORNER,  Desk  B,  Catalpa  Poultry  Farm,  Gettysburo.  Pa. 


White  Holland  Toms 

Mrs.  CARRIE  KNAPP  -  Locke,  New  York 


Will  Exchange-Airedale  fd^.'geain.^cTest^r^y.l: 

sinsiec^mbWhiteLeghornHatchingEggs 

|1 — setting;  $6 — 100,  $48— 1,000.  Fertility  guaranteed. 
Duality  farm  -  liudlow.  Mass. 


Lansing’s  Laying  Leghorns  B^leder-^S'iso^^  Fo'r 

Farmers’  Foundation  Flocks.  E.  0.  L4HSING,  R.mulu,,  N.  T. 


BARREDROCKS 

FIRST  PRIZE— STORKS 

A  few  settings  only  from  our  lirst  prize  20«2-egg  pen,  1915- 
1916  Storrs  Contest,  mated  to  pedigreed  cockerel  from 
Oregon  Experiment  Station.  $15  for  15  egg*.  Some  sett¬ 
ings  from  sister  birds,  not  trapnested,  $8  for  15  egus. 
ROCK  ROSK  FARM,  Katonah,  New  York 


Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

Big,  strong,  vigorous,  early  hatched  birds,  i)red 
from  heavy-laying  hens,  $3  and  $5.  Hatching  egga. 
Write  for  mating  list.  A.  L.  Vreeland,  Nutley,  N  J. 


Rookery  Strain  set¥inc  E<iGs 

$2  per  setting,  15;  $12  per  hundred. 

D.  K,  COOPER,  WoodcllfT  Lake,  New  Jersey 


AND  BABY  CHIX  from  Single  Comb 
It.  I.  Reds.  Single  Comb  White 

Hoiieywood  Farms,  laurel,  Md. 


Eggs  forHafehing 

Leghorns,  Write 


World’s  Champion  Layers  England* 

Barron  strain  S.  C.  Wliite  Leghorn.s  and  White  Wyi 
andottes.  Pen  1  and  2  with  records  253,  2.'’)8.  259.  265 
268,  272,273,  274,  275.  Eggs  and  Day-Old  Chicks.  Cata- 
logue  free.  BROOKFIELD  PODLTRY  FARM,  R.  3, Versailles.  0. 

Mottled  AXCOXAS,  Blue-Bell  strain.  Baby  chicks 
and  hatching  eggs,  GKO.  K.  HIIWUISII,  Eippraoee,  ,N.r, 


na  hlimg  egga  yeu,-ol.l  breeders.  Cockerels,  $i.'25 
Ask  for  photos.  SPRINGDALE  FARM.  Rummerfield.  Pa! 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Hatching  eggsfronf  trapnested  anduntrnpped  pens. 
,  .  pens  of  trap  lireeders  for  sale. 

Jules  1.  I’rancais,  Westhampton  Beach,  LIMY 


My  birds  combine  heavy-laying  with  exhiliition 
qualities,  btock,  liatoliing  eggs  and  a  limiteii  num¬ 
ber  of  day-ol<i  chicks  for  sale. 
SUNNYFIKLOS  FARM,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Black  Wall  Map  of  the  World 


The  World  and  the  United  State*  At  A  Glanr* 


A  Great  Education 

At  Yonr  Fingers’  Tips 

Thl.s  beautiful  Wall  Map.  size  25x39  Inches. 
On  one  side  we  have  a  complete,  up-to-the-min¬ 
ute  map  of  file  T'liited  States  in  bright  colors, 
showing  tlie  Capitols,  Railroad.s,  lllvers,  large 
cities,  etc.  It  also  shows  portraits  of  our  27 
Presidents,  and  gives  their  biographies. 

On  the  reverse  side  we  liave  a  map  of  the 
world,  printed  In  a  deep,  elxiny  black.  White 
and  colored  lines  differentiate  countries,  rivers, 
lakes,  cities  and  mountains.  You  never  saw  a 
map  as  black,  as  beautiful,  as  wonderfully  en¬ 
lightening  as  this  map  of  the  world.  From  this 
you  may  In  a  single  day  learn  more  than  you 
could  In  a  year’s  study  of  books. 

Con^trastlng  with  the  ebony  black  of  the  map 
are  the  flags  and  the  coat-of-arms  of  all  nations, 
in  their  flashy,  exquisite  colors.  Our  own  seven¬ 
teen  flags  are  here  in  beautiful,  bright  colors— 
did  you  know  that  the  United  States  had  seven¬ 
teen  different  flags? 

And  then,  there’s  that  wonderful  Bible  Inform¬ 
ation.  How  many  books,  chapters,  verses,  words 
letters  does  the  Bible  contain?  How  many  books 
are  classified  as  History,  Poetry,  Law,  Prophecy 
Epistles?  Which  books  are  exactly  alike?  How 
many  times  is  the  name  of  our  Saviour  men- 
tioned?  In  how  many  languages  is  our  Bible 
published  ? 

Wouldn’t  you  want  to  know  these  things? 
And  wouldn’t  you  want  to  know  the  many,  many 
other  things  this  marvelous  Map  of  Knowledge 
possesses  ? 

The  Map  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  for  One  New 
Yearly  Subscription,  or  Twenty  lO-Week  Trial 
Subscriptions,  or  Two  Yearly  Renewal  Subscrip¬ 
tions, 

This  book  will  not  be  given  with  subscrip¬ 
tions — they  are  sent  as  rewards  only  (in  place 
of  cash)  to  our  subscribers  and  friends  who,  act¬ 
ing  as  agents,  send  us  subscriptions  as  indi¬ 
cated. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


In  rcsinmsc  to  requests  for  a  report  on 
the  work  done  by  I’ublishers  Desk  for 
101(5  we  have  compiled  the  following 
ree(fi'd. 

We  have  answered  4,410  inquiries  for 
ratinRS  on  individuals  and  concerns,  and 
the  advisability  of  investing  in  wbat  ar« 
for  the  most  part  “lilue  Sky”  jtroposi- 
tions. 

We  rec(‘ived  1,250  miscellaneous,  jind 
75S  transjtortatiou  claims,  makiuE  a  total 
"  amount  of  $31,228.80,  divided  as  follows: 
$22,442.23  for  the  miscellaneous  .and 
$8.78(5.0(5  for  the  exjln'ss  and  lailro.ad 
claims.  We  collected  during  the  yrar 
1,102  claims — $1,3,00,5.(54  for  8((2  niiscad- 
laneous,  and  $4,225.00  for  3!K)  transpor¬ 
tation  claims. 

The  correspondence  in  <-onnection  with 
these  claims  has  involved  the  writing  of 
.38,1.53  letters.  3'bis  mean.s  jtostage  of 
$7(53.0(5  on  these  letters  alone. 

3'he  record  during  the  jiast  seven  years 
of  the  work  stands  as  follows : 

1010  400  claims  collected. $  0,00,5.45 

1011  530  claims  collected.  12,110.0,3 

1012  558  claims  collected.  10,02(5. .51 

101.3  74.3  claims  collected.  10,112.01 

1014  8(K)  claims  collected,  10,0(55. .50 

1015  021  claims  collected.  13.021,12 

1010  1.102  claims  collected.  18.l:51..54 

7  years  5.15,3  claims  collected  .$03.03.”, .00 

Would  you  consider  it  a  safe  invest¬ 
ment  to  buy  stwk  in  Drexel  Autoniohih* 
Do.  of  Chicago,  Ill.V  I'hey  have  a  sales 
room  for  stock  at  17.50  Broadway.  New 
York  City.  W.  w.  l). 

New  .Jersey. 

This  is  the  same  room  oecui)ied  by  the 
Kinerson  Motor  Co.  in  i)ronioting  stock 
sales  during  the  e.arly  Winter.  How 
much  money  the  public  was  indu(*ed  to 
part  with  on  the  lOmerson  scheme  befor' 
the  exposure.s  in  the  daily  jiress  and 
other  luiblications  i>ut  the  “fat  in  the 
fire,”  would  be  hard  to  e.stimate.  3'h3 
Drexel  Sales  Co.  should  feel  very  much 
at  home  in  these  (|uarters — the  same  va- 
riet.v  of  “dope”  will  no  doubt  be  handed 
out  to  a  new  croij  of  ju-ospects.  We  un¬ 
derstand  that  this  company  has  a  small 
plant  e.stahlished  in  (Miicago.  3'he  out¬ 
look  for  a  new  concern  without  cajiital  in 
an  already  crowded  field  is  not.  to  say 
the  least,  “rosy.”  33ie  iirincijad  stock  in 
trade  of  the  promoters  is  the  big  profits 
Ford  and  others  have  made  in  thi*  auto¬ 
mobile  business — but  under  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  conditions.  All  such  iiropositions 
should  be  regarded  as  a  gamble — not  in¬ 
vestments. 

3'he  Atlantic  Ilealty  Co.  put  a  i»u/./.le 
in  the  iiayier,  and  to  an.vone  who  got  (he 
puzzle  right  they  would  send  deed  of  a 
lot  down  in  Atlantic  City,  Del.  1  got  the 
puzzle  right  and  they  have  jiicked  out  a 
lot  25  by  1(X).  and  they  say  as  soon  as  I 
send  them  $7.50  to  j)ay  for  having  the 
deed  made  out  and  the  ])ostage  it  will 
«-ost  in  sending  it.  they  will  send  me  a 
full  deed  of  the  lot,  and  as  soon  as  1  get 
the  deed  I  shall  be  sole  owner  of  the  lot. 
Tf  it  is  all  right  it  is  a  good  chance  for 
me,  for  later  on  I  could  sell  it  for  good 
inone.v.  T.  i).  K. 

New  York. 

3'his  puzzle  scheme  has  beoji  explained 
often.  Of  course,  ever.vom>  solves  the 
puzzle  correctly.  3'he  lot  in  (pu'stion  has 
little  value  and  $7.50  would  probably 
buy  an  acre  of  such  j)roperty,  3'hese  puz¬ 
zles  are  just  a  scheme  to  deceive  and  lead 
the  unwary  to  believe  that  they  are  get¬ 
ting  something  for  nothing.  3'he  same 
principle  is  involved  in  all  the  “inissing 
letter”  and  “i)icture  guessing  contests’’ 
employed  by  a  c*crtain  class  of  juddications 
to  .secure  readers.  No  reader  of  3'iik  B. 
N.-Y.  should  be  deceived  by  such  methods. 

■‘If  we  were  half  as  crooked  as  the 
parties  in  w'hom  you  have  placed  so  iniich 
<‘onfidenco.  we  would  say  that  the  State 
prison  was  none  too  gf)od  for  us,  but  so 
long  ns  they  can  i>ull  the  wool  over  the 
l)eoi»le’s  eyes  to  the  extent  they  are  at 
present,  all  well  and  g(K)d.  A  day  of 
reckoning  is  coming  and  it  is  not  far  dis- 
t:mt.” 

3'he  above  seems  to  be  the  estimate  of 
3'he  UruAi.  Nkw-Yokkek  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Wells  of  Dansville,  N.  Y.  Mr.  AYells  is 
pi’oprietor  of  Sheerin’s  Wholesale  Nur¬ 
series,  Wells’  Whole.sale  Nurseries,  and 
Pomona  Nurseries,  all  of  Dansville.  N.  Y. 
Fvidently  we  have  earned  the  displeasure 
of  Mr.  Wells  becau.se  of  our  efl'orts  to  in¬ 
duce  him  to  settle  with  a  fruit  grower  for 


trees  purchased  of  him  which  proved  un¬ 
true  to  name.  We  are  glad  to  know,  and 
fruit  growers  will  bo  interested  in  Mr. 
Wells’  estimate  of  3' he  It.  N.-Y. 

^ly  son  saved  Mr.  I-.  $l.(i(Ki  by  showing 
him  a  recent  issue  of  3’nK  K.  N.-Y.  He 
was  just  about  ready  to  invest  in  Ford 
3'ractor  Co.  stock  iirojtositiou.  J.  A.  P. 

3'his  refers  to  the  Ford  3'ractor  Co.  of 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  AVe  are  reliably  in¬ 
formed  that  the  original  organization  is 
in  the  hands  of  Ji  receiver,  and  that  a 
new  company  of  the  same  name  has  been 
oiganized  for  .$10,(KK>,(KK).  b.v  the  onginal 
Itroinoter,  AY.  Ball  Fwing,  under  the  laws 
of  Delaware.  Large  spac<‘  was  used  dur¬ 
ing  the  AA’inter  in  the  portion  of  the  daily 
ju'css  (hat  had  no  scruples  about  accept¬ 
ing  such  advertising.  How  much  money 
the  promoters  received  we  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining;  but  it  would  requiii-  no 
small  amount  to  pay  the  advertising  bills 
and  other  jiromoting  I'xiienses. 

The  local  j»ai»er  containing  a  big  .nd- 
vertiseinent  of  the  AIcAh-ster  Beal  Estate 
Exchange  and  the  current  numher  of 
3’he  B.  N.-A'.  arrived  on  the  same  day. 
When  the  car  of  these  real  estate  sharks 
pulled  into  our  town  this  morning.  1  was 
there.  I  sjient  a  half  hour  showing  the 
article  in_  The  It.  N.-AL  to  the  bankers 
and  prominent  business  men  of  the  town. 
In  <uie  of  the  banks  I  met  one  of  their 
runners  distributing  advertising  cards 
and  told  the  bank  officials  right  before 
him  they  w(‘re  sharks,  and  not  to  let  him 
l)ut  the  advertising  matter  in  the  window\ 
I  iiroduced  the  cojiy  of  3'he  B.  N.-A'.  and 
he  backed  out  of  the  door  taking  his  de¬ 
ceptive  advi'rtistanents  with  him.  I  don’t 
believe  they  will  get  much  money  out  of 
this  town.  H.  It.  T. 

liong  Island,  N.  T. 

3'his  is  what  we  call  effective  vigil¬ 
ance  work  on  the  part  of  the  subscriber. 
“H.  B.  T.”  is  elected  to  a  seat  in  the 
front  I’OW’  of  the  Anti-Fake  (’lub.  AVe 
hope  that  wht'rever  tin*  AIcAlester  Beal 
Estate  Exchange  jidvertising  car  reaches 
a  town  there  will  be  some  member  of  The 
B.  N.-A'.  family  to  duplicate  “H.  R.  T.V’ 
good  work. 

1  would  like  to  place  in  .voiir  hands  for 
collection  the  enclosed  bill.  Mr.  Simon¬ 
son.  the  Tampa  £3tock  Food  agent,  Bock- 
ville  Cetiter,  N.  Y„  borrowed  $10  from 
me  on  the  .3d  of  .Tanuary.  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  he  should  return  it  the 
next  week  when  he  was  going  through 
this  section.  I  supposed  he  wms  hone.st, 
ns  he  had  been  going  through  here  (piite 
a  wliile.  3'w'O  w’ceks  pas.sed  and  not  hav¬ 
ing  the  money  returned,  nor  hearing  from 
him,  I  wrote  him  in  care  of  this  Tampa 
Food  Co.,  Rockville  Center,  N.  Y.,  and 
received  no  reply.  I  then  wrote  the  Stock 
Food  Co.  and  asked  them  if  this  man  was 
still  in  their  employ,  or  if  they  csiuld 
give  me  any  information  concerning  him  : 
rec('ived  no  reply  from  them  either.  T 
would  like  to  have  you  see  if  you  could 
<-ollect  the  money  for  me.  c.  K.  w. 

Long  Island,  N.  A'. 

3'liis  is  the  second  <M,mp1aint  we  have 
received  from  Long  Island  subseribei-s 
who  have  loaned  money  to  this  agent  of 
tlu'  3'ainpa  Stock  Food  Co.  of  Rockville 
Center,  N.  A'.  Our  letters  in  their  be¬ 
half  have  also  been  ignored.  3'he  exi)e- 
rience  of  tlu'se  sub.seribers  sugge.sts  the 
advisability  of  all  farmers  giving  the 
agents  of  this  concern  a  wide  berth  and 
having  nothing  to  do  with  them.  Any 
firm  that  is  indifferent  to  acts  of  their 
agents  in  transactions  of  this  kind  is  not 
worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  piddic  in 
any  respect. 

I  answered  an  adverti.sement  of  W. 
AA’.  Mace,  ('ortland,  N.  A'.,  in  November 
la.st.  .After  some  correspondence  Mr. 
Mace  telegraphed.  “Better  come  and 
look  the  proposition  over.”  I  replied, 
“AA'’ill  come  Monday  if  you  will  pay  one- 
half  travelling  expenses.”  Mr.  Mace  re¬ 
plied,  “AA’ill  expect  you  Monday ;  will 
pay  half  expenses.”  I  went  to  Cortland 
as  agreed,  but  concluded  not  to  accept 
the  place.  Now  Mr.  Mace  refuses  to 
stand  one-half  my  railroad  fare,  amount¬ 
ing  to  $10.(57,  as  agreed.  Can  you  col¬ 
lect  it?  .T.  e.  d. 

Rhode  Island. 

In  correspondence  with  us  Mr.  Alace 
contends  that  .T.  E.  D.  represented  in  his 
letter  that  he  was  read.v  to  accept  the 
position,  and  since  he  did  not  do  so  he 
(Mr.  Mace)  should  not  be  expected  to 
pay  the  railroad  fare.  If  a  definite  agree¬ 
ment  were  reached  by  mail  there  would 
be  no  occasion  for  the  trip,  subsequent 
to  taking  up  the  work.  AA’e  have  many 
complaints  of  this  kind.  It  seems  to  be 
the  rule,  that  employers  find  some  loop¬ 
hole  for  refusing  to  live  up  to  the  agree¬ 
ment  when  the  applicant  for  any  reason 
refuses  to  accept  the  position  offered. 


for  the  RED  BALL 


Listening  to  the  Auctioneer 


When  you  stand  in  the  cold 
'wet  mud  of  the  spring  thaivs, 
you  can  appreciate  real  com¬ 
fort  in  rubber  footwear. 


Take  care  of  your  feet  It  is  very  important  that 
you  should.  Let  your  rubber  and  woolen  footwear  be 


BALIBBAND" 


Why  do  nine  million  people  Avear  “Ball-Band”?  Because 
those  who  buy  it  never  regret  their  purchase.  They  get  more 
days  wear  at  the  lowest  cost  per  days  wear. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  pair  of  “Ball-Band”  Lightweight 
Rubbers.  They  are  of  the  highest  quality  and  come  in  sizes 
for  men,  women  and  children. 


If  your  dealer  doesn’t  sell  “  Ball-Band,”  let  us  know. 


Our  free  booklet,  “More  Days  Wear,”  will  be  sent  you  on 
request.  It  shows  the  right  kind  of  rubber  footwear  for 
different  kinds  of  work,  also  for  hunting  and  fishing. 

Mishawaka  Woolen  Manufacturing  Company,  333  Water  Street,  Mishawaka,  Indiana 

’"The  Haute  That  Pays  Millione  for  Quality” 


It  is  Mogul  8*16 

IN  order  to  remove  the  last  shadow  of  doubt 
about  the  ability  of  Mogul  8-16  to  operate 
successfully  on  kerosene,  we  now  put  into  our 
warranty  a  guarantee  that  Mogul  8-16  will  do 
good,  serviceable  work  at  all  loads,  operating  on 

connmon  coal  oil. 

'That  is  our  answer  to  critics  and  doubters  —  a  signed 
guarantee  to  purchasers  of  Mogul  8-16.  A'ou  can  now  buy  a 
tractor  built  to  operate  on  kerosene,  that  does  operate  success¬ 
fully  on  kerosene,  and  that  is  guaranteed  to  do  good,  service¬ 
able  work  on  your  farm,  using  kerosene  for  fuel. 

Now  it  is  up  to  you.  Buy  a  guaranteed  Mogul  kerosene 
tractor  and  you  get  a  machine  that  will  do  your  work  for  about 
half  the  fuel  cost  of  a  gasoline  tractor  of  the  same  power,  and 
that  will  work  faithfully  for  yx)u  through  the  rush  seasons 
when  you  need  reserve  power. 

Will  you  please  send  us  your  name  and  address,  so  that  we 
can  tell  you  in  full  detail  why  we  can  guarantee  the  kerosene 
burning  feature  of  Mogul  tractors,  Mogul  10-20  and  Mogul 
12-25— the  larger  Moguls— are  also  kerosene  tractors. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

©CHICAGO  V  U  S 

Champion  Deerlng  McCormick  Milwaukee  Osborne  Plano  I  §/ 


Mogul  8-16 
$725  Cash 

f.o.b.  Chicago 


There  IS  a  Kerosene  Tractor 


[ 
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quick  reply  and  a  ’’square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  rocoived  reoent- 
ly,  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable  KUUAT. 
NEW-YOIIKEK  readore  to  supply  each  other's  wanU. 
If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  it 
known  here.  This  Bate  will  bo  5  Cents  a  word,  pay¬ 
able  in  advance.  The  nanio  and  address  mu.st  bo 
counted  as  pact  of  the  advertisement.  No  display 
type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Ifelp  and  Posi¬ 
tions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only.  Deal¬ 
ers.  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers'  announeo- 
menls  not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other 
live  stock  advertisements  will  go  under  proper  head¬ 
ings  on  other  pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements 
wili  not  bo  accepted  for  this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  In  the  following  week’s  Issue. 


rOlt  SADB  or  oxchnngo,  320  acres,  dark,  doep, 
rich,  level  land,  in  prize  wheat  section  of  Al¬ 
berta;  clear;  good  building;  wells;  fenced;  250 
acres  cultivation;  I.IO  ready  for  wheat,  .30  to  »iO 
bushels  per  acre;  rents  1-3  at  elevator.  NO. 
2023,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SADE — One  hundred  acre  fruit  farm  on 
Seneca  Lake;  peaches,  grapes,  cherries.  II.  M. 
.TOIINSTON  WOOD,  Hector,  N.  Y. 

RENT  OR  LKA.SE,  whole  or  part,  equipped 
poultry  and  fruit  farm;  buildings  up-to-date; 
two  hou.ses,  bungaiow  for  help;  town  water. 
State  road;  town,  depot  Vi  mile;  3,000  summer 
population  within  3  miles;  houses  for  ."lOO  bens; 
O.oO  fruit  trees;  with  or  without  cows,  horse, 
poultry;  line  for  market  gard'ening,  Particu¬ 
lars,  photos.  ,1.  C.  FOLSOM,  Rillerica,  .Mass. 

FOR  S.M.R — 50-ncre  dairy,  fruit  and  poultry 
farm,  I.")  llolstelns.  It!  sheep,  team  horses.  ,3.')0 
hens,  4  turkeys,  2  calves.  OEORUE  .MINER, 
Williamstown,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — To  buy  or  rent  small  farm  in  New 
Jer.sey;  state  full  particulars  to  15.  'TYLER, 
20  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

FARM  FOR  RENT,  New  Jersey,  oO  acres  till¬ 
able,  good  bouse,  barn,  wagon  house,  etc. 
Apple  orchard,  pasture  laiul,  well  watered,  near 
station;  terms  reasonable  to  good  (tarty;  refer¬ 
ences  required.  .Address  NO.  2033,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

24-ACRB  Chicken  or  Dairy  Farm,  $200  down. 
F.VKU,  Lodi,  N  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Vineland  etpiipped  poultry  plant, 
500  birds;  trolle.v.  water  and  gas  systems; 
easy  terms.  OWNER,  Millville,  N.  J.,, Rural  2, 
Ro.\  50. 

13  ACRES,  10-room  dwelling;  barn,  outbuild¬ 
ings;  modern;  orchard,  gardens,  ILi  miles 
from  Middletown  (18,000),  state  road;  excellent 
poultry  or  trneking  proposition;  .$0,000;  half 
cash.  ATiSTEN,  It.  D.  1,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

TO-ACRE  F.ARM  for  sale,  2  miles  from  excel¬ 
lent  market,  goo<l  location,  adapted  to  dairy¬ 
ing  or  trucking;  oil  production,  fine  water,  1 
mile  to  trolley.  FLOYD  LESII,  R.  No.  2.  Oil 
City,  I’a. 

‘‘WEXFORD  F.AUM,”  sixteen  tbonsamf  dollars. 
JOSEPH  NTINN,  Utica,  New  Y’ork. 

WANTED — Farm  100  acres  or  more.  New  York 
or  Conneetient,  commuting  distance  New  York 
city;  cheap;  state  terms.  A.  O.  MILLHOIXAND, 
Wlilte  I’luii  ,  New  York. 

A  00- ACRE  FARM  close  to  state  road  and 
trolley,  all  necessary  outbuildings;  for  <iuick 
sale  will  sell  for  low  sum  $5,500.  FRED 
I’ATTEILSON,  Quakertown,  Pa.,  R.  No.  2. 

AV’H.AT  H.WB  YOU  to  exchange  for  modern 
two-family  house  and  barn  In  Syracuse?  ROX 
74,  Norfolk,  N.  Y. 

LONO  LSL.VNI)  i)()uliry  farm,  0.000  ca|)acity; 

cost  $2();000;  will  sell  for  $5,500;  photos  and 
particulars.  E.MIL  STEK'FENS,  Center 
Moriches,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — ^Onc  of  the  best  farms  In  town  of 
.\voca,  about  100  acres;  price  $8,000;  terms 
easy.  W.  W.  HENDRYX,  Avpea,  N,  Y. 

RKJ  F.ARM  of  700  acres,  with  modem  buildings, 
one  million  ft.  lumber.  Will  carry  two  hun- 
<lro<r  bead  stock,  for  sale  by  owner  at  one-half 
value;  dt'serlption  upon  application.  IlOX  871, 
Sidney,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  FAK.MER  wants  to  rent  small 
or  medium-sized  equipped  farm,  one  year  with 
Iirivilego  of  three  or  Imylng;  near  good  sehool 
and  market.  NO.  2040,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — A  working  foreman  for  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Dei>artment  of  Delaware  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  Wages,  $05  to  $75  per 
month,  depending  upon  exi)erienee.  State  age. 
experience,  and  give  references  as  to  ability  and 
qualifications.  C.  A.  MeCUE,  Newark,  Dei. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  barn  on  Ouernsey 
idaee:  strict iy  sober  and  rapid;  clean,  dry- 
band  milker.  $:10:  board  and  washing.  Send  ref¬ 
erence  in  first  letter.  H.  H.  .MEADER,  Supt., 
Oakhurst  Farm,  Mlllerton,  N.  Y. 

W.ANTED — .April  1st,  married  man  ns  teamster 
on  gentleman’s  estate;  cottage  on  place  to 
board  two  or  throe  men.  also  two  men  for  sea¬ 
son’s  work.  State  ()nrticulars  in  first  letter. 
NO.  1988,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


SIX  FARMS  FOR  SALE.  New  York  and  Now 
Jersey  fruit,  dairy  and  truck.  HARRY  VAIL, 
Owner,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


DUTCHESS  CO.  FARM  for  sale.  113  acres,  on 
trolley  line,  C  miles  from  Poughkeepsie,  2'a 
miles  from  New  Hamburgh  on  New  York  Central. 
Address  NO.  1930,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHA.M PLAIN  VALLEY  Fruit  Farm  For  Sale. 

The  well-known  fruit  farm  of  the  late  W.  N. 
Pheli>s.  situated  In  Grand  Isle  Co.,  consisting  of 
about  ICiO  acres.  l.COO  apple  trees,  of  which  1,100 
are  in  bearing,  and  bnlaiiee  young  trees.  All 
standard  varieties.  ItulUVlngs  in  good  sbaiie. 
AVill  lie  sold  with  or  without  stock  and  tools. 
Must  be  sold  to  settle  estate.  U.  W.  KEELER, 
Adiur.,  South  Hero,  Vf. 


FOR  SALE — 300-aere  farm,  miles  from 

Springfield.  Vermont,  attractive  stone  bouse,, 
niddern'  eonveniences.  100  acres  tillable,  balance 
pasture  and  woodland.  Largo  barns  and  ont- 
biiildings  good  condition;  Ideal  sutnmer  home  or 
profitable  farm.  «7,.500.  W.  F.  COLE,  80  Irving 
Place,  New  A'ork  City. 


M' -ANTED— Over  twenty  acres  .soutli  of  New 
A'ork  with  lake  or  stream  preferred,  witliout 
or  with  buildings,  to  rent  with  option  to  btiy. 
-Address  NO.  2018.  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I'.ARM  FOR  S.ALE — ‘204  aores,  well  adapted  for 
dairy,  iiotatoes  and  general  crops;  colonial 
mansion,  large  barns,  tenant  bouse;  meadow; 
running  stream;  timber;  orchards;  stone  road 
(Lincoln  highway);  New  York,  I’hiladelpliia  and 
other  markc.ts.  Photos.  Owner,  H.  FR.ANK 
BIClCKEIt,  Oxford  Valley,  Rucks  County,  I’a. 


KtU  .s:.ALE — Up-to-<late  420-acre  stock-  and  dairy 
farm  fully  equipped  and  stocked,  840  acres 
under  cultivation;  28  miles  from  Washington, 
D-  %  mile  from  R.  R.  station.  Fine  train 
service  to  Washington;  si)lendl(r  neighlM>rliood 
and  fine  location.  .Answer  NO,  2022,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


RAYONNE  IIOSPT'EAL  and  Training  Seliool  offers 
two  years’  course  of  training  to  young  women 
of  desirable  age  and  education  (one  year  of 
high  school  or  its  equivalent).  Apply  to  Super¬ 
intendent,  12  E.  30th  St.,  Rayonne,  N.  J. 


AVANTED — Cordwood  choppers;  good  wages. 

ANSONIA  EOHES'T  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Ansonia, 
Conn. 


WANTED — -A  solwr,  inilustrlous,  married  man 
for  open  soa.son  on  truck  and  fruit  farm, 
house  and  garden;  berry  picking  for  wife  -or 
children.  ('HAS.  RLACK,  Hlghtstown,  N.  J. 


W.ANTED — Two  good  teamsters.  AI-Vl.N 

FR.ANTZ,  Saylorsburg,  I’enna. 


AV .ANTED — -Man  on  farm  to  do  general  farm 
work  with  wife  who  con  hoard  hcl|).  .Also 
single  man  as  general  farm  hand.  .NO.  2027, 
care  Rural  New-A'orker. 


AV -ANTED — -A  young  man  of  good  habits  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work,  from  1(1  to  25  years  old,  that 
Is  willing  to  hustle;  that  wants  experience  in 
fanning;  tliat  Is  inti'rcstcd  in  purebred  Hol- 
stein-Frieslan  cows.  Will  pay  good  wages.  R. 
PRICE  EVANS,  ('assvlllc,  R.  F.  I).  2,  .N.  Y. 


AV  .ANTED — Respectable,  temperate,  young  man 
•  at  once  commercial  poultry  farm;  must  have 
knowledge  of  farm  work,  able  to  handle  team, 
and  milk  3  or  4  cows;  live  with  owner  and 
fanill.v:  steady  job,  good  home  right  party;  giv*' 
age,  nationality,  references;  salary  rc<|nlr<‘d  firs'; 
letter.  W.M.  H.  II EA  KSEI ELI),  itahylon,  N.  Y. 


AV’ .ANTED — 2  good  men,  single,  on  dairy  farm, 
ex|HTl<  ni  ed  and  willing.  They  shotild'  realize 
that  dairying  requires  stonily  work  and  a  com¬ 
paratively  long  working  day;  $30  to  start,  room, 
hoard  and  washing:  mllkitig  machine  used.  .Meti 
of  clean  habits  who  wntit  a  job  to  stay  there 
please  write  to  F.  KUNST,  Foreman  Maple 
•Matmr  Farm,  -Niverville,  N.  Y.,  Columbia 
Cottnty. 


W.ANTED — -April  1st.  young  man,  18  to  25.  care 
for  vegetable  garden,  lawn,  milk  one  cow, 
and  familiar  with  gasoline  pumping  engine,  atid 
useful  about  small  country  home  on  latng  Islatid, 
40  miles  from  New  York;  country  boy  preferred; 
state  wages  expected.  NO.  20.32,  care  Rural 
New-A’orker. 


AV -ANTED — -A  general  farmer  not  over  forty 
years  of  age,  married,  havitig  tlioroiigli  knowl¬ 
edge  of  crops,  soils,  care  of  cattle.  .Answer, 
stating  age,  experience,  wages.  NO.  2030,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL  for  general  housework  watited,  wages 
twenty-five  dollars  month.  .Address  A.  C.  V., 
Rox  227  .Montvale,  New  .Jersey. 


AVANTED — -April  1st,  married  gard'ener  without 
ehildreti,  eiilire  charge  gentleman's  ten-aero 
place,  -Mount  Kiseo,  N.  Y.  Must  bo  good  vege¬ 
table  gardener;  keep  place  in  good  order;  oil  and 
oceasionally  wash  small  ear,  and  do  some  latin- 
dry  work  about  house.  Wife  has  care  few  dogs 
and  puppies  receiving  eoinmisslon  on  sales;  no 
experience  necessary,  hut  must  he  fond  of  dogs. 
Roth  must  he  intelligent,  reliable  people.  AA’nges 
of  man,  .$.50  monthly;  3  rooms  over  garage,  i)ar- 
tially  furnished,  light  and  coal.  State  nation¬ 
ality.  age  and  references.  NO.  p0,34,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


W.ANTED — Reliable  woman  to  assist  In  general 
housework  In  the  country;  no  washing:  no  ob- 
jeelion  to  a  ehihl'  good'  home  and  wages.  .Ad¬ 
dress  L.  R.  WHITTE.MOUE,  Rurt  Rond,  Taun¬ 
ton,  Mass. 


W.ANTED — Middle-nged.  married  man.  to  work 
5n  farm,  .$50  per  month,  house,  wood  and  gar¬ 
den.  F.  E.  CAHTHAY.  Rnhylon.  L.  I. 


YOUNG  MAN,  farm  bred,  wanted  for  general 
farm  and  commereinl  iionltry  farm;  good  lionie, 
ehnnee  for  advancement;  references.  F.  B. 
UPSEN,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


W.ANTED — Strong  general  farmer,  single,  tem¬ 
perate;  state  wages  desired,  experience,  i-efer- 
ences.  W.  R.  GIRRS,  Ulchmoml',  Mass. 


W.ANTED — Housekeeper  and  manager  on  farniT’ 
am  widower;  five  chlUiVen;  youngest  eight. 
Z.  RRENNEU,  Rryan,  Ohio, 


VA’AN3'ED — Farm  hand;  wages  $30  and  board. 
RORERT  L.  CASE,  Stamford,  Conn. 


AV -ANTED — Men  who  can  milk  15  cows;  no  otlier 
experience  necessary,  certified  milk  dai”y.  27 
miles  from  New  York;  no  boozers.  Address  NO. 
2035,  care  Rural  New-A’orker. 


AVANTED — ExperleneeiT  man  for  farm  work; 

state  age  and  wages;  married  man  preferred. 
W.M.  PO.MEI.I.A,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.,  No.  1. 


WANTED^ — ^Single  man  by  month  on  farm.  W.M. 
AVHIT.MOKE,  Claremont,  N.  H.,  R.  1. 


AV.ANTED — -April  1st,  man  for  general  farming; 

gooir  wages;  temix'rate;  write.  I’ENITELU 
GIDDINGS,  East  Granby,  Conn. 


WANTED — Two  men  for  market  garden  farm, 
ten  miles  from  Roston;  must  Is'  strictly  tem¬ 
perate  and  no  smoking  In  business  hours.  Single 
.Americans  preferred;  all  year  job;  wages,  $,35 
per  month  and  hoard.  Inquire  of  G.  IT.  ARNOI.D 
&  SONS,  244  Middle  St.,  Rrnlntree,  Masq. 


D.ATRYMAN  and  Henrsman,  married,  -Amerienn, 
age  35;  reference.  NO.  2043,  care  Rtirnl  New- 
Yorker. 


AV.ANTED — This  month,  on  a  fifty-acre  farm, 
nil  tillable.  In  Red  Rank,  N.  J.,  a  workman 
foreman  or  farmer;  knowledge  necessnr.v  of 
cows,  fruit  trees,  and  general  crops;  salary  and 
share  of  profits;  write  with  nil  details  ns  to 
ago,  exiterlenee,  family,  nationality,  salary  de¬ 
sired,  etc.  NO.  2037,  care  Rural  New-A’orker. 


W.ANTED — Experienced  brooder  man  for  I.eg- 
horn  plant;  prefer  man  over  twenty-live,  wlio 
can  prove  liis  ahillt.v  to  make  good:  state  wages 
wnt)ted.  ROX  2t$2  Larelimont,  N.  Y. 


W.ANTED — Single  help  for  certified  dairy,  good, 
clean,  <lr.v-liund  milkers,  $.35  and  maintenance 
to  start,  i.5  cows;  also  opening  for  working 
farm  foreman  and  few  single  farm  hands  aiKf 
teamsters  and  assistant  in  bottling  tiousc; 
write,  state  age,  experience  and  refereni'cs; 
only  steady  help  wanted.  U.AUIT.AN  VALI-EY 
FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


COWM.VN  AV.ANTED  (single)  for  a  piire- 
hloodc'l  Jersey  herd.  Must  be  a  first-class 
milker;  neatness  and  cleanliness  indispensable; 
wages,  $40  per  montli  and  hoard.  Ad<lrcss  ROX 
738,  .Mt.  Ktsco.  N.  Y. 


M.AN.  38,  with  some  poultry  experience,  wishes 
position  as  assistant  on  poultry  farm.  .\fi. 
20'28,  care  Rural  New-A’orker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Have  had  3  years  prac 
tieal  experience  on  fruit  farms  and  lake 
eo\irse  in  agrienltnre.  NO.  2024,  care  Rural 
•New-A’orker. 


WANTED — Position  by  a  Cornell  .Agricultural 
graduate;  32  years;  married;  7  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Can  handle  large  orchard  or  estate  prop¬ 
osition.  References.  Salary  not  less  than 
$2,000,  with  lionse,  etc.,  or  salary  and  Interest 
in  business.  NO.  2025,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POtU-TRA’.M.AN — Married;  wishes  position  ns 
manager  or  assist.;  ineuhatlon  and  Imwdlng  a 
speeinlt.v:  references.  NO.  202R,  care  Hnrn) 
New-A’orker. 


POULTRYM.A.N — Capable  poultry  manager  di-- 
slres  position  at  once;  first-class  man  with 
Cornell  training  and  excellent  references.  NO. 
2031,  care  Rural  New-A’orker. 


SINGLE  -M.A.N,  capable  tfiklng  full  charge  of 
gentleman's  farm  and  run  it  on  a  business 
basis:  best  of  reference  from  last  ernidoyer. 
NO.  '2029,  <-are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  VV’.ANTED  -April  1st,  by  .voting  mar¬ 
ried,  experienced,  poultry  and  fruit  foreman; 
excellent  references,  Inelnding  Cornell.  R, 
-ARGOOD,  Mooselieart,  Illinois. 


M.ARRIED  M.AN  for  general  farm  work,  live 
with  widowed  owner;  everything  fnrnislied; 
give  particulars  and  price  wanted  in  first  letter. 
L.  J1LI..SON.  Whitinghnm,  Vt. 


AV.ANTED — Position  as  working  foreman  on  gen¬ 
tleman’s  estate,  $50  and  hoard;  Italian,  25 
years  old,  7  years  In  Amerlea;  experienced  gen¬ 
eral  farmer  and  orehardist.  Address  PIETTRi) 
DADDARIO,  Rox  (12,  Rraneliville,  Ct. 


YOUNG  .M.AN,  city  bred,  with  some  farm  expe¬ 
rience,  2  .years  in  Cornell  Agrieuitural  College, 
desires  position  as  farm  haitd  on  up-to-date 
truck  or  vegetable  farm,  NO.  2030,  care  Rural 
New-A’orker. 


POULTRA’M.AN  desires  position;  thoronghlv  ex- 
Iterleneed;  best  references.  IIONNER,  Mada- 
waska.  New  York. 


W.ANTED — Position  as  farm  manager,  tlior- 
otighly  experienced  all  branches  of  farming, 
capable  of  hainning  men,  all  farm  machinery 
ninf  gas  engines;  Temperate;  refcrerice.B.  No. 
20,'lt!,  I'are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


.  AVORKING  FAR.M  .MANAGER,  married.  Am.  r- 
lean,  age  3(1;  reference;  modern  methods; 
registered  stock;  eertlfie.i  milk,  $75  to  $100  per 
month.  BOX  200,  Sterlington,  N.  Y. 


CITA'  .M.AN  (24),  would'  like  to  help  on  farm; 

wishes  to  sttidy  general  farming;  salary  n  . 
object:  good  home  and  small  eompeiisation  with 
opportunity  to  learn,  preferred.  NO.  2042,  eaie 
Rural  New-A’orker. 


•M.ARRIED  M.AN  with  famil.v.  wishes  position; 

llrst-idass  hei-dsman,  .A  I  initteruiaker; 
furnish  reference,  AV.  L.  MEHI.E,  Manahawkln, 

N.  J. 


AV.ANTED — Position  as  farm  or  estalo  manager, 
experienced  in  general  faruiiug.  stock  raising 
and  lU'iiltry:  Cornell  course;  strictly  temperate; 
liosltioii  must  he  near  good  school;  referenee*". 
NO.  2041,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


USI'IP  RHOODER  c'lulpment  for  natural  gas,  au¬ 
tomatic  control  of  lieat  and  fresh  air.  Rroods 
2.50  chicks.  Failure  of  gas  supitly  is  reason  for 
selling;  eacli  $5.  C.  A.  ROGERS,  Bergen,  .N.  Y. 


FOR  S.AJ.E — ,5  M.  8-ft.  chestnut  fence  posts  $8 
per  190.  F.  O.  R.  Pine  Rush,  N,  Y.  RROWN, 
WHITTEN  &  CO. 


TWO  CORNELL  Gasoline  Rrooder  Heaters  at  $5 
each.  J.  R.  HT’TCIIINSON,  Haddonlield,  N.  J. 


FOR  S.AI.E — 8-horse  International  Portable  En¬ 
gine;  nearly  new.  at  half  price.  Have  houglit 
tractor.  EL.MER  GOVE,  Rnrlington,  Vt. 

FOR  S.ALE — Forkner  Spriiigfooth  Harrow,  prac¬ 
tically  new;  Olds  Gasolene  Engine,  riuining 
onl'er,  tliree  horse  power.  R.ALPH  RE.A1)LE, 
l.e  Roy,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.ALE — AVard  'JOO-gal.  gasoline  power 

sprayer;  cost  $430;  used  one  season  to  si'ray 
209  trees;  also  New  York  blasting  machine  for 
setting  trees.  FLORENCE  LAURENCE,  West- 
wood.  N.  .1. 


AV.ANTED — A  young  man  of  good  habits  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work.  AV.  S.  RITTNER,  Reaver 
Meadows,  Penna. 


AA’.AN'I'ED— -General  helper,  s'dcntilic  fanning. 
SUNNY  VALE,  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


AV.ANTED — Young,  single  man,  for  general  fanii 
work  in  AVestcliester  Count.v.  NO.  1989,  care 
Rural  New-A’orker. 


AA’ANTEI) — Experienced  single  mail  to  care  for 
hogs  and  be  generally  useful  on  modern  farm. 
Give  age.  nationality,  experience  and  wages  re- 
ciuired.  NO.  2038,  care  Rural  New-A’orker. 


AA' -ANTED — Married  man  for  working  foreman, 
one  with  knowledge  of  on-tiard  work  pre¬ 
ferred.  Give  full  particulars  in  first  letter. 
ROX  100,  Cheshire,  Comi. 


D.AIRA’.M.AN  AA’ -ANTED  on  up-to-date  farm,  Sul¬ 
livan  Co.  Small,  but  select  Jersey  herd. 
Must  ho  good  huttennaker,  breeder,  etc.:  state 
experience,  references  and  salary  expected,  .sin¬ 
gle  man  preferred.  E.  C.  I).,  I*.  O.  Rox  19, 
Station,  A,  New  York  City. 


.ASSLSTAN’r  COTTAGE  -MATRONS,  Slate  Re¬ 
formatory  for  Women,  Redford  Hills,  N.  Y., 
$30  to  $35  a  month  and  maintenance,  with  priis- 
pect  for  promotion. 


Situations  Wanted 


I’O.SITION  AA’ANTED  ns  foreman  on  gentleman's 
estate,  practical  in  all  hranehes  of  farming 
■tud  dairy  work;  married;  no  small  ehiUlren;  am 
a  man  past  middle  age;  give  wages  and  full 
liartic’ulnrs  in  first  letter.  NO.  l'J93,  care  Rural 
.New- A’orker. 


TKT’CK  CILAUFFKUR,  single,  wishes  position 
on  farm  as  same,  good  meehnnic,  understands 
all  kind's  of  gas  engines;  life  experience  on 
farm;  state  wages  and  full  particulars.  NO. 
2002,  care  Rural  New-A’orker. 


R.AItG.AIN — $45  for  $75,  Myers  Duplex  Spray 
Pump;  never  used'.  C.  RAZOR,  Salt  Lick,  Ky. 


HONEA’,  clover  llavorcd  witli  a  little  huckwlicnt, 
90  lbs.  by  express  not  ('repaid,  .$9.90;  12  lbs. 
by  mail  within  third  zone,  $2  delivered.  I.O.NG- 
I'KI-LOAV  RUO.S.,  Ilallowell,  Maine. 


IIONEA’ — Teii-po\ind  pail  AVisconsin  white  lioiiev 
prepaid,  $1..50.  C.  A.  HATCH,  Richland  Cen¬ 
ter,  AA'l.sconsln. 


■A  .AIOTOR-RIKE  hfc'ycle,  used  very  little,  to 
exehaug<!  for  Dnroc  Jersey  liogs,  I.egliorn  liens 
or  otlier  farm  stock.  I..  E.  RENNETT,  Darling 
ton,  Maryland. 


FOR  SAI.E — 12  11.  P.  Frick  Steam  Tractor,  is 
practically  good  as  new;  will  sell  at  a  bar¬ 
gain  If  sold  soon.  J.  I.  IIERETER.  Gettysburg, 
Pa. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  sto<'k,  1  gas  engine, 
9  H.  P.,  1  Sterling  Thresher.  1  I^yon  Saw 
Table.  FR.ANK  SCHIDZlCK,  Milford,  .N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 2  Conicll  gasoline  Rrooder  Heaters, 
Improved  Rurners.  Good  condition;  $7  each. 
HOAVARD  TURNRUIX,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.ALE — Four  Hall  Colony  Rrooders;  an-  in 
(lerfcct  cunditiun;  being  used  only  one  year. 
KEITH,  417  I.afayette  St.,  .New  A’ork  City. 


IRRIGATIO.N  PL.ANT  FOR  S.ALE — 20  H.  P. 

New  Era  Gas  Engine,  Rumsey  Rotary  Pninp, 
rapneity  325  gals,  per  mimite.  l.OOt)  feet 
inch  wrought  iron  pipe  and  fittings;  sold  to¬ 
gether  or  separately.  ERANKLYN  A.  TAREl; 
Lakeview  Farm,  I’oughkeeitsi'e,  N.  A’. 


I'OR  S.ALE — .A  R.  L.  K.  (Rurrell,  Lanrence- 
Kenedy)  milking  machine,  two  two-.-ow  units 
in  lirst-elass  condition.  AVM.  RROAA’N.  R  No 
1,  Rclvidcre,  N.  Y. 


I'OR  S.ALE — Number  4  Del.aval  Scitarator;  per¬ 
fect  condition;  half  price.  J.  FRED  WH.so.N, 
AA’orcc.ster,  .Alass. 


AA’.ANTED — Position  us  caretaker  of  gentleman’s 
estate  or  farm,  Swedish,  married;  capable  and 
tnistwortliy :  good  references.  NO.  2000,  care 
Rural  Ncw-A’orker. 


POWER  SPRAYER 
H.  P.  tank,  1.50 
$295,  will  sell  $190. 
Peekskill,  .\.  Y. 


at  a  bargain,  Demlng  3 
gallons;  horse  ilrawn:  cost 
-MOHEGAN  F'-AILAI,  Box  Y, 


■J-’i-AORE  FAR.M,  with  new  house  and  all  out¬ 
side  buildings,  streaming  water;  well  situated, 
with  or  without  stock;  20  minutes’  cur  from 
New  York.  F.  NEREL,  Terrace  Ave.,  Hacken¬ 
sack,  N.  J. 


AA  -ANTED — To  lent  or  possibly  hu.v,  small  place, 
aliout  three  or  four  acres.  NO.  1994,  cure 
Rural  .New-Yorker. 


AA’ -ANTED — Alan  to  work  in  purebred  Holstein 
herd:  wages  $.30  per  iiiontti  and  hoard.  Ad¬ 
dress  JOHN  K.  RAH. DON,  Dover,  Del. 


AA’.A.N’rED- — On  or  licfore  .April  l.st,  one  or  two 
young  men  for  farm  work;  must  he  clean, 
steady,  sober  and  industrious;  good  wages  and 
a  good  home.  ST.A.N.NOX  F.VR.M,  East  Hollls- 
tou,  Mass. 


AA’.ANTED — Position  as  farm  manager,  married, 
■-’2  years’  experience;  thoroughly  up-to-date  In 
handling  men,  machines  and  modern  methods. 
In  a  word,  Farm  Manager.  AA’rite  for  particu¬ 
lars.  AV.  A.  MAYOR,  Shlckshenney,  Pa. 


ROARI)  AV.ANTED  on  modern  poultry  farm,  with 
opportunity  to  learn  poultry  farming.  Have 
some  ex()erlence.  Corneli  .Agricultural  student. 
PAl’L  8CHLEIN,  382  Union  St..  Brooklyn,  .N.  Y. 


20  COUNEI.L  Gasolene  Rroo'ier  Heaters,  all 
sound,  $9. .50  each;  3  Cyphers  Indoor  Brooders 
lor  4.>0  chicks  and  small  coal  stove  for  $10 
E.  O.  Ii.ANSING,, Romulus,  N.  Y. 


egg,  perfect  condition:  new  last  season-  n 
on.-e;  present  value,  $90;  accept  $35  to  \iu 
buyer.  I’ULSU.Al  I’OULTRY  FARM,  Fols. 
^  .  J* 
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The  Farmer 


knows  that  country  conditions  require  tires 
that  are  GOOD  tires.  That  is  why  he  insists 
on  getting  United  States  Tires.  Tough,  resilient, 
giving  more  mileage- per-dollar  and  better  ser¬ 
vice,  the  five  famous  brands  of  United  States 
Tires  are  the  ideal  tires  for  the  farmer’s  use. 
Choose  which  tread  best  meets  your  needs, 
and  order  TO-DAY. 


Insist  on  getting  United  States  Tires. 


United  States  Tires 


Are  Good  Tires 


‘Nobby’  ‘Chain’  ‘Usco’  ‘Royal  Cord’  ‘Plain^ 
A  tire  for  every  need  of  price  and  use 


United  StatesTIre  Company 


March  24,  1917 


Five  Cents  a  Copy 


L 


two  minds  with 
but  a  single  thought 


Light  Four 
Touring 
Roaduter 
Country 
Club 

Big  Four 

Touring 

Roadster 


>  $665 

-  $650 

-  $750 


Light  Six 
Touring 
Roadster 


-  $985 

-  $970 


Willys-Knight 
Four  Touring  $1285 
Eight  Touring  $1 950 


All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Toledo 
Subject  to  change  without  notice 


Light  Fours,  Big  Fours,  Light 
Sixes  and  Willys -Knights, 
including  the  marvelous 
Willys-Knight  Eight,  are 
built  and  sold  with 
— one  executive  organization, 

— one  factory  management, 

— one  purchasing  department, 

— one  sales  force, 

— one  group  of  dealers. 

There  is  now  an  Overland  or 

Catalogue  on  request.  Please  address  Dept.  952 

The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Manufacturers  of  Willys-Elnight  and  Overland  Motor  Cars  and  Light  Commercial  Cars 

"Made  in  U.  S.  A.” 


Every  indication  points  to  a 
demand  very  much  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  possible  supply 
of  automobiles  this  year. 

We  are  prepared. 

This  year  we  apply  the  econ¬ 
omies  of  vast  production  for 
the  first  time  to  a  complete 
line  of  automobiles — an  end 
toward  which  we  have  been 
working  for  eight  years. 


for  every 
beautiful 


a  Willys-Knight 
class  of  buyer. 

Every  one  of  these 

cars  is  a  better  car — better 
in  appearance,  in  perform¬ 
ance  and  in  riding  comfort. 

One  of  them  is  the  car  of  your 
dream  under  the  evening 
lamp. 

See  these  cars  now.  Get  a  car 
yourself  this  spring. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

The  Business  Farmer’s  Paper 


Vor,.  LXXVI.  NKW  YOIUv.  INIATICII  LM.  No.  41122. 


Weekly,  One  Dollar  Per  Year 
Postpaid 


Single  Copies,  Five  Cents 


Published  by 
The  Rural  Publishing  Co. 
333  W.  30th  Street 
New  York 


The  Citrus  Industry 

Co-operation  Through  the  California  Fruit  Growers’ 
Exchange 
1‘akt  I. 

XTENT  OF  I’RODUCTIOX.-— In  discussing  nn 
industry,  it  is  (iiiiictdt  (o  undt'rst.nnd  its  ex¬ 
tent  or  vaiue,  except  tiirougii  .some  gtuierai  shite- 
iiKuit,  by  lignres  wiiicli  siiow  in  tiio  most  comienst'd 
form  and  letist  sitace  its  imjtortanee  or  tlie  i)osition 
it  oecupie.s.  Tlio  citrus  industry  in  tiic  TTnitcd 
States  is  lindted  practically  to  two  States,  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Florida.  In  Californi.a  it  repre.senfs  an 
investment  of  altotit  .');200,()00,(KX),  emltracing  200,- 
000  acres  of  land  devoted  to  tlie  growing  of  orange.s, 
lemons  and  grapcfiaiil.  'I'wenty  years  ago,  alK)nt 
r>.000  cars  of  orang(!S  were  prndnec'd.  ’I’liese  W(!re 


liad  llie  fruit  graded  to  :i  standard,  and  IxMler 
I)acked  Ilian  was  done  liy  tlu'  individual  grower.s. 
Finding  Unit  even  with  this  advanced  step  in  bet¬ 
ter  grading  and  packing,  local  pnrcliasors  did  not 
pay  .satisfactory  prices  and  tlio  distant  sliipping  wiis 
still  nnsatisfaclory.  many  of  tlie  local  associations 
wci-e  formed  into  a  <‘entral  organization  known  ;is 
tlie  “(’alifornia  Fruit-Growers’  Fxcliange” — wliicli 
undertook  to  estalilisli  a  goiKM’al  marketing  .system  liy 
olilaining  a  knowledgi*  of  market  conditions  willi 
tlie  view  to  giving  a  lief  ter  distrilintion  of  tlic  fruit 
ami  sliipping  it  to  iioints  tliat  wore  not  lieavily 
overstock(‘d,  thendiy  mideavoring  to  obtain  better 
vaiue  for  It. 

SOUUCKS  OF  TUOTIT’.GF.— While  tlie  central, 
as  also  I  lie  local,  organizations  were  formed  upon 
the  basis  of  a  non-protit  corjiorat  ion,  embodying 


of  .\gricnltnre  at  Washington  wlio  discovered  tin* 
first  eau.se  of  so  mueli  decayed  fruit  in  transiiorla- 
tion  was  ip  tlu*  careless  liandling  of  the  fruit  in  tlie 
groves,  from  scratclie.s,  and  sliglit  liriiise.s  upon  tlu* 
skill  of  the  orange.s  and  l(*m()ns  in  [licking.  Some 
defects  in  liandling  were  akso  discover(*d  in  tlie  [lack¬ 
ing  bouso.s.  Tliis  investigational  work  resulted  in  a 
g(*neral  r(*organization  of  tlie  [loliey  of  tlie  Central 
Fxcliange,  which  embodied  the  work  of  18  district 
exclianges  (*oni[)osed  of  171  local  associations  of 
from  no  to  200  m(*ml)(*rs  (*acli,  made  up  of  over 
8,000  growers  wlio  now  [irodnce  0.1  p(*r  cent,  of  tlu* 
citrus  fruit  of  tlie  State,  estimati'd  for  1017  to  la* 
40,000  cars.  Tlie  exchange  has  introduced  tin*  mosi 
[iractieal  edueatioual  hel[)  to  aid  this  large  iiumher 
of  [iroducer.s,  known  in  any  agricultural  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  world. 


A  California  Bungalow,  Showing  Possibilities  of  Adornment  in  that  Climate.  Fig.  186 


sold  to  local  tuiyers.  or  coiisigru*!!  on  conimi.ssiou 
to  markets  from  I,.n00  to  .‘l.OOO  miles  away,  witli 
r(*lurii.s  often  tliat  did  not  cover  tlu*  fr(*iglit  and 
oilier  cliarg**s.  As  tlie  cost  of  liringing  an  acre  of 
oranges  or  l(*mon.s  into  hearing  is  not  less  tlian 
.$1,(100  tlie  growers  met  witli  losses  and  discourage¬ 
ment  in  tlieir  lirst  y(*ars  of  i‘xp(*ri(*nce  in  tlie  Inisi- 
n(*ss.  ’I’lu*  local  h'>.'‘*'’>^  did  not  offer  (*nongli  for  tin* 
fruit  to  [lay  for  tlu*  cost  of  [iroduction,  wliile  llie 
distant  commission  man  often  .sent  due  Iiills  for 
payment  of  freiglit,  ratlier  tlian  cliecks  for  the 
fruit. 

MFTi'FR  llANDLlXfJ  NFFl  >FI ).— Under  these 
conditions  tlu*  growers  were  (lriv(»n  to  tlu*  consid¬ 
eration  of  .some  ditTerent  and  l)(*tter  methods  of 
handling  tlielr  fruit.  They  formed  local  as.socia- 
tions,  built  [lacking-houses  and  under  a  manager 


tlu*  oor>i)erat iv(*  [iriiiciple,  wlicreiii  all  prolils  went 
to  tlie  [irodiicers,  tlie  l)u.siiu*ss  did  not  liring  tlu* 
larg(*r  r(*turns  tliat  W(*r(?  aiitici[»at(*d.  'i'lie  Central 
10x<*liange  succeeded  in  organizing  a  Indter  distrib¬ 
uting  syst(*in,  luit  heavy  losses  w(*re  freipiently  re- 
[lorted  from  long  distant  .sliiimients,  tlirougli  di*- 
eayed  fruit  that  reaclu*d  np  to  and  lieyond  $1, .’)()(),- 
000  annually.  Tlie  causes  for  this  lieavy  annual 
loss  were  laid  to  railroad  eompani(*s  and  to  [laek- 
ing-liouse  nianagenu*nt,  witli  lawsuits  inaugurated 
to  [ilace  tlie  res[)on.sihility  and  for  tlu*  collection  of 
damages.  In  the  meantime  a  general  investigation 
was  begun  to  ascertain  the  real  causes  for  this  un¬ 
satisfactory  condition  of  the  iiidu.stry  tliat  had 
steadily  grown  to  larger  [irojiortions. 

(WUSF  OF  DFIj.VY. — A  force  of  .sclentitie  investi¬ 
gators  was  [)ut  into  the  field  from  the  Department 


'i'lLF  F.Xl’IIAXGF  AS  AN  FI  )UC A'l’i  IR.  -While 
the  exchange  is  a  strictly  distrihnting  and  .selling 
organization,  it  has  i*stahlislu*d  a  deiiartincnt  of 
field  work  where  trained  men  go  to  the  [laeking- 
lionses  and  insiiect  the  work  done,  aiding  [lacking- 
honse  managers  to  correct  defective  or  careless 
work  in  grading  and  packing,  and  aiding  llieiii  to 
look  more  carefully  after  tlu*  work  of  the  grower, 
that  they  bring  in  the  fruit  in  tlie  liest  [lo.ssilile 
condition,  ('[ion  tlie  work  done  in  tlie  groves,  de¬ 
pend  the  h(*st  results  that  may  he  obtained  by  the 
exchange  in  selling  and  in  obtaining  tlie  highest 
value  for  the  fruit. 

TllF  MARKFTTNG  FND.— Farmers  and  fruit 
growers  generally  do  not,  and  cannot  fully  under¬ 
stand  the  conditions  and  reiiuirements  of  the  mar¬ 
keting  end  of  their  Imsine.ss.  They  neither  fully 
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understand  the  husinoss  in  sellinj;,  nor  the  demands 
of  eons\iincrs.  Tliey  liavo  constant  and  increasing 
demand  niion  tlieir  thought,  rime  aJid  energy  to 
meet  the  many  ]ir(»ldems  that  confront  them  in  their 
woi'k  of  in-odnction  in  cultured  metliods.  In  jirnn- 
ing.  in  use  of  fertilizer,  as  yet  inad(><inately  under¬ 
stood.  in  the  control  of  innnmerahh^  insect  i>ests 
which  re(i\iire  eternal  vigilanoe  ;ind  large  linancial 
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outlay  for  spr.aying  tMinipment  iind  ettstly  eheniicals, 
in  the  increasing  nece.ssity  for  prott'otion  from  frost 
injury,  also  involving  the  nec(‘ssity  for  greater 
knowledge  of  the  means  to  Ik*  einidoyed  before  mak¬ 
ing  large  exitenditnre  of  money  for  this  purpose,  in 
addition  t<t  other  deni:in<ls  th.at  are  constant  upon 
their  time, in  tlie  processes  of  i»rodnction.  At  this 
jioint.  the  Exchange  eomes  in  to  aid  the  grow(*rs 
at  tin*  nnirketing  end  of  their  business,  to  realize 
the  ht'st  valn<‘  that  may  Ix'  ohtaimxl  for  their  pro¬ 
ducts.  For  this  jinrposc*  the  Exchange  has  .-in  (or¬ 
ganization  that  for  coinphoteness  and  ellicicmc.v  in 
carrying  out  a  selling  system  for  the  producer  at 
the  h*ast  cost,  while  at  the  same  time  aiding  the 
.selling  ageiuw  in  handling  the  ])rodnct  witli  greater 
economy,  and  with  a  lessened  cost  to  the  ultimate 
consumer,  is  niuxinah^d  by  any  known  Inisiness 
corporation. 

THE  nUSINESS  OUCANIZATION.— 'I'lie  Ex- 
clnuige  with  a  hnsim^ss  oltic(‘  in  Eos  Angeles  has  a 
large  staff  of  trained  men  as  active  heads  of  sev¬ 
eral  depa  rtnnmts,  as  lemon  sales,  (orange  sales,  traf¬ 
fic,  field,  advertising,  insnnuuv,  snjoplies  and  a  l(‘gal 
(hpijirtnient.  K(‘gnlar  we(‘kly  meetings  are  held  by 
fhe  hoard  of  17  directors  at  which  the  heads  of  the 
departments  nnike  W(‘ekly  reports  upon  their  work. 
At  these  UK'tdings  the  joacking  house  managers  and 
many  growou's,  ofEni  hetw(Mni  100  and  200,  are  itres- 
ent.  to  listen  to  the  very  full  ivjKorts  iind  discus¬ 
sions  that  are  given.  onom^K  t.  powkix. 

(To  Ik*  c(»ntinned.l 


A  Homemade  Automobile  Power  Sprayer 

A  MAN  needs  to  he  considerable  of  a  mechanic  to 
assemble  a  ])ower  spra.yer,  and  it  r(*(inires  con¬ 
siderable  nu'chanical  ability  to  keei)  one  nj)  in  i-e- 
pair.  My  first  pctwer  si)rayer  was  a  horse-drawn 
Itotato  spra.yer  for  w-hich  I  jaiid  $5  secoii'l-hand.  It 
was  sold  because  it  was  no  good  (?E  I  imrclnised 
a  two-hoi’sepower  two-cycle  marine  engine,  which 
the  owner  had  discard(*d.  lie  said  it  was  no  good 
.•ind  would  not  run.  Hy  making  some  changes  in 
the  sprayer  and  mounting  the  marine  engine  on  it, 
to  drive  the  pump,  I  had  a  light  and  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  j)Ower  si)rayer.  The  only  x)bj('ction  was  the 
small  caiKtcily  (»f  the  tank,  (>(•  gallons. 

In  11)12  I  ]nit  together  my  jtn'sent  sprayer.  I 
used  the  same  marine  engine  to  drive  a  single-acting, 
duplex  pump,  200-gallon  tank  with  two  galvanized 
iron  propellers,  for  agitators;  they  are  of  nu'dinm 
jiitch,  mounted  on  a  shaft  in  taidi,  and  the.y  certain¬ 
ly  agitate.  This  outfit  was  used  on  a  tram  wagon. 

In  1914  I  bought  an  automobile,  mounted  the 
sprayer  on  it  and  have  used  this  outfit  for  two  sea¬ 
sons.  This  is  the  fir.st  autonudnle  jmwer  sprayer  of 
which  I  have  knowledge.  1  spray  commercially  for 
a  distance  of  about  2S  miles  east  and  west.  There 
is  not  much  north  or  south  to  it,  as  the  north  foi'k 
of  the  island  is  (luite  narrow  in  this  vicinit.v.  I 
find  a  great  advantage  in  the  automobile  outfit. 
With  the  team  it  re(piired  a  good  half  day  to  go 
and  come  from  the  farthest  imint.s,  with  no  income 
from  two  men  and  the  outfit  for  that  time.  We  had 
to  put  up  the  team  at  a  livery  or  some  other  place 
and  pay  carfare  to  and  from  the  various  points,  be¬ 
sides  getting  to  work  late  and  (putting  early  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  train  connections  and  take  proper  care 
of  team. 

With  the  present  outfit  we  go  and  come  in  an 
hour  or  so  and  work  as  long  as  we  please.  There 
are  no  very  large  orchard.s,  and  some  can  he  reached 
from  the  highway.  1  can  go  almost  anywhere  and 
have  no  trouble  in  getting  through  my  own  or- 
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chard  in  cultivated  ground.  We  use  2o(»  ft.  of  -^.s-in. 
hose  Avith  one  angle  nozzle  and  pole  of  varying 
lengths  to  suit  the  work,  u.suall.v  eight  or  12  ft. 
We  s])ray  from  the  ground  and  always  ujiward 
against  the  wind.  If  the  h'c  side  of  twigs  and 
branches  are  coveivd.  usually  enough  will  blow 
hack  to  cover  the  windward  side,  except  on  the 
trunk  or  larger  br.-iuches.  In  sjtra.ving  (‘1ms.  we 
.sometimes  use  MbO  f(*et  of  hose  and  of  cour.se  one 
man  with  the  i)()le  goes  in  the  trees,  sometimes  as 
high  as  70  or  SO  feet. 

In  the  orchard  one  man  handles  tin*  ixde  and 
the  other  looks  after  the  machine  and  handles  the 
hose  for  the  man  with  the  ]xde.  P.y  having  a  long 
ho.se  there  are  very  few  .shifts  to  be  made  and  lh(*y 
are  made  without  interrupting  the  s])raying.  We 
have  spra.ved  seven  aci’cs  of  mature  trees,  four  of 
ai)ples  and  thive  of  jiear.s,  in  about  15  hours,  going 
.short  distance  for  wiiter  and  filling  tank  with  jtails 
from  a  bucket  ])uni)i.  At  home  we  till  from  irri.ga- 
tion  ])iix‘s  in  the  orchard.  AVe  start  on  the  h'e  side 
of  tive  jind  work  to  windward  and  thus  avoid  any 
drip  from  getting  into  the  e.ve.s. 

AVhen  not  .spraying  I  u.se  the  car  as  a  delivery 
and  general  lairjjo.se  car  about  the  place.  Can  dis¬ 
mount  si»rayer  and  mount  body  in  half  an  hour. 

Long  Island.  Nat  k.  hootit. 


A  New  Phase  of  the  Lime  Question 

N  the  South,  especi:ill.y  in  North  Farolina.  the 
managers  of  (he  St.-ite  Hoard  of  Agricultun*  are 
trying  to  persuade  the  farmers  that  they  can  make 
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a  clu!a]>  fertilizer  with  a  mixture  of  1,000  jtounds 
of  ground  limestone  or  marl,  (100  ixninds  of  c(ttton- 
seed  meal  and  400  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  to  make 
a  ton,  and  they  have  roundly  censured  me  for  ad¬ 
vising  the  farmers  to  do  no  such  thing.  All  admit 
the  essential  value  of  lime  in  vegetation,  and  its 
effects'  on  the  character  and  physical  condition  of 
soils.  It  is  ofttui  said  that  a  limestone  .section  is 
a  fertile  one.  This  is  not  ahvays  because  of  the 
lime,  for  much  so-called  limestone  soil  is  mainly 
a  fertile  alluvial  deposit  on  limestone  formed  in  the 
ancient  lak(‘,  and  really  has  little  i-elation  to  the 
rock  lx*low.  In  fact,  farmers  in  the  limestone  val- 
l(*ys  Iind  that  applications  of  lime  have  as  good  (Ef¬ 
fect  as  on  non-limestone  soils.  The  farmer  Avho 
farms  in  a  good  rotation  of  crop.s,  grows  and  uses 
the  legume  croi)s,  either  as  manure  direct,  or  as 
food  for  stock,  and  returns  the  manure  will  Iind 
that  liming  the  soil  once  in  six  ycmrs  will  greatly 
l)romote  its  i)roductive  character. 

'There  is  a  general  effort  now,  as  there  was  in 
England  a  hundred  years  ago,  to  i)ersuade  the  far¬ 
mers  that  the  only  proper  form  of  lime  is  the  raw 
ground  lime  rock,  the  natural  carbonate.  Doubtless 
this  material  when  linely  ground,  so  that  the  larger 
l)art  of  it  will  iiass  a  100-mesh  screen,  is  valuable, 
if  used  in  double  the  amount  of  water-slaked,  burnt 
lime.  If,  therefore,  a  farmer  can  get  and  apply  a 
ton  of  this  material  as  cheaply  as  he  can  get  and 
apply  1,000  ixninds  of  the  hydrated  lime,  he  can  use 
the  limestone.  Then  we  are  told  that  the  objection 
to  the  burnt  lime  is  its  caustic  character  burning  up 
the  humu.s.  Now  there  may  be  a  little  caustic 
character  in  well  water-slaked  lime,  but  it  very 
rapidly  changes  to  a  carbonate  in  the  soil,  and  its 
presence  does  promote  the  nitritication  of  the  or- 
gjuiic  matter  in  the  soil,  and  that  is  what  we  want 
it  to  do.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  farmer  to  maintain 
and  increase  this  organic  matter. 

It  is  claimed  that  slaked  lime  Avill  release  potash 
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in  a  soil  abounding  in  Ibis  material  in  an  in.soluble 
form,  but  has  it  ever  been  proven  that  the  ground 
rock  will  have  this  eff(^ct?  Has  it  ever  been  proven 
that  like  the  water-slaked  lime,  the  ground  rock 
will  flocculate  a  clay  soil  and  make  it  more  mellow, 
or  make  a  sandy  soil  more  compact  and  retentive  of 
moisture? 

Then  to  return  to  the  fertilizer  mixture.  Since 
(he  effect  of  lime  is  to  promote  the  nitrification  of 
organic  matter,  the  lime  mixed  with  material  con¬ 
taining  oi^anic  nitrogen  like  cottonseed  meal,  will 
scxui  free  ammonia,  and  that  will  be  lost.  Tlten  it 
will  revert  the  phosphoric  acid  and  make  it  le.ss 
available.  Hut  they  claim  that  it  will  i)revent  the 
formation  of  more  insoluble  forms  in  the  .soil.  This 
being  true,  then  the  general  liming  of  the  soil  in 
its  i)re]»arati()n  in  i)roper  amount  would  be  far  bet¬ 
ter  than  mixing  the  lime  in  the  fertilizer.  They 
claim  that  the  liiiu*  noplaces  potash.  It  can  only 
do  this  through  the  release  of  insoluble  potash  in 
the  soil,  and  the  g(>neral  and  liberal  liming  of  the 
soil  would  do  this  far  better.  And  yet  the  Southern 
farmers  are  being  told  that  the  above  mixture  is  .-i 
cheap  fertilizer.  Of  course  it  costs  less  than  a  ton 
made  up  of  ]>roper  plant  food,  but  it  would  subj(*ct 
the  farmer  to  loss  in  its  use.  All  the  benefit  that 
could  be  derived  from  the  mixture  would  be  had  iu 
a  larger  amount  by  the  previous  liming  of  the  whole 
land  in  proper  amount.  And  what  form  of  lime 
a  farmer  should  use  will  depend  on  the  cost  of  the 
material  applied.  Tame  by  all  means,  but  never 
mix  lime  in  any  form  with  commercial  fertilizing 
materials.  w.  F.  massky. 


The  Fight  Against  Quack  Grass 

OF  all  our  common  farm  weeds  quack  (or  witch 
or  twitch  )  gra.ss  seems  to  be  the  most  hated. 
'I'his  ])est  is  everywhere.  It  has  put  10,000  acres 
out  of  profitable  culture  in  South  Dakota,  and 
about  as  many  more  in  New  England.  Our  scien¬ 
tific  friends  have  fired  a  dozen  bulletins  at  it — and 
yet  it  gains  on  the  farmer.  The  late.st  bulletin  is 
No.  170  of  the  South  Dakota  Station  at  Hrookings. 
This  giv(*s  a  picture  of  the  grass  ((‘opied  at  Fig. 
1.S9)  which  shows  Avhy  it  is  so  hard  to  fight.  XeAV 
plants  are  sent  vip  from  the  I'ootstocks — it  spreads 
underground  so  that  it  cannot  be  destroyed  like 
some  other  plants  b.v  preventing  the  seed  from  de- 
A’clojiing.  The  theory  of  killing  it  out  is  stated  in 
this  bulletin  as  folloAvs : 

Any  method  intemb'd  to  kill  this  troublesome  pest 
will  include,  fir.st,  some  metluxl  of  procedure  Avhieli 
will  piTA’ent  to  the  largest  extent  the  growth  of  leave.s. 
for  the  reason  that  the  rootstocks  are  dependent  for 
their  growth  upon  the  material  absorbed  by  the  roots 
and  elaborated  in  the  leaves  in  combination  Avith  the 
material  Avhich  the  leav'es  draw  from  the  air.  Thus  by' 
limiting  development  of  the  top  in  any  way  the  amount 
of  growth  of  underground  stems  is  thereby  limited. 
The  second  factor  which  any  method  of  eradication 
should  include  is  the  turning  up  of  the  rootstocks  at 
such  a  time  or  season  Avhen  they  Avill  be  most  likely  to 
be  desiccated  and  killed  by  the  action  of  the  sun. 

Like  most  otlu^r  true  theories  this  one  is  hard  to 
Avork  out.  Many  of  our  readers  have  told  how  they 


did  it  by  keeping  it  pastured  down  by  sheep,  by 
giving  up  a  year  to  thorough  harroAviug,  or  by  soav- 
ing  some  smothering  crop  like  buckwheat,  but  it  is 
a  job  at  best  In  garden  culture  the  plants  can  be 
dug  up  and  burued,  or  where  the  grass  is  in  patches 
tarred  paper  is  laid  on  the  soil  oati*  these  patches 
and  kept  dOAvn  Avith  stones. 
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The  Gasoline  Ice  Saw  at  Work.  Fitf.  191 


The  Gasoline  Ice  Saw  at  Rest.  Fig.  192 


niiddlo  of  March,  doix'iulin.i'  on  oiio'.s  loc-ition.  Ton 
inches  of  well-packed,  fresh l.v-fennentinir  stable  ma¬ 
nure  should  he  phiced  in  the  pit  first.  Then  a  (pian- 
tit.v  of  clean  .sliarp  sand  sliould  he  obtained,  the 
coar.ser  and  sharper  the  better.  The  soashon*. 
streams  and  sand  jtit.s  are  .some  of  tlie  more  com¬ 
mon  .sources  of  this  material.  A  four-inclt  la.ver  of 
sand  should  he  jilaced  upon  the  manure  in  tlie  hot¬ 
bed,  smoothed  off  evenl.v,  and  upon  it  the  .seed 
tubers  are  to  he  bedded.  The  tubers  should  I>o  laid 
as  clo.sel.v  as  jio.ssihle,  liut  taking  care  tliat  the.v  do 
not  toucli  each  other  at  any  point.  Extra  larixe  or 
round  tubers  may  he  cut  lengthwise  and  laid  tlat 
side  down  on  the  sand.  After  all  the  tubers  are 
laid,  they  should  be  covered  evenly  witli  mon*  of 
the  .same  sand  as  that  u])on  which  the.v  wen*  laid, 
to  a  depth  of  at  least  two  inches  above  the  tops  of 
tlie  tubers.  The  bed  .should  he  packiai  h.v  idanking. 
and  then  watered  well.  Tlie  .sash  should  lie  jilaoeil 
on  at  once,  and  a  soil  temperature  of  T-o  de.g.  main¬ 
tained  in  the  bed  until  the  .siirouts  appear  .above 
the  surface,  whicli  will  he  about  five  weeks.  ,\.s 
the  plants  approacli  the  .size  for  setting  in  the  held, 
the.v  should  he  liardened  off  h.v  gradually  removing 
the  sash,  and  exposing  them  more  and  more  to  out¬ 
side  condition.s,  in  order  that  the.v  may  hettiu-  stand 
the  shock  of  transplanting.  No  plants 
should  he  set  out  until  danger  of 
frost  is  over,  and  then  onl.v  stron.g 
plants  over  five  inohivs  long  should 
he  selected.  The  plants  are  si'par- 
ated  from  the  mother  tuber  by  imll- 
ing  carefully  with  one  hand  while  the 
tuber  is  held  in  place  with  the  otluu* 
hand.  The  plants  .should  be  placed 
in  small  hunches  with  all  the  rools 
the  same  wa.v.  to  f.acilitate  handling 
in  the  field.  After  a  drawing  is  made, 
the  bed  should  receive  a  light  coat 
of  .sand  and  a  good  watering.  Tin* 
sash  .should  then  he  ri'placed  to  force 
out  anotluu*  crop  of  plants.  As  many 
as  six  different  drawings  may  be 
made,  a  week  or  .30  days  apart. 

Formerly  sweet  potatoes  w(>re 
bedded  in  ordinary  soil,  ;ind  unfor- 
tunatel.v  too  many  growers  still  ad¬ 
here  to  this  practice.  The  u.se  of 
clean  sand  a.s  the  bedding  medium, 
however,  is  by  far  the  best  i)ractict^ 
The  danger  of  spreading  dlsea.se 
amon.g  the  crowded  plants  is  large¬ 
ly  eliminated,  Avhich  is  a  most  im- 
l)ortant  consideration  both  for  the 
marketman  .and  the  .amateur.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  developtm'iit  of  tiie 
plants  is  more  rapid  and  plants  with 
larger  and  stronger  root-.systems  are 
obtained  in  .sand.  The  mother  tuber 
contains  all  the  noiiri.shment  lu'ct's- 
sary  for  plant  development  within  il- 
self.  The  small  roots  .sent  out  from 
the  plants,  however,  .seek  food  .also, 
if  they  can  obtain  this  nearby,  as  in 
ordinar.v  .soil,  they  do  not  go  furthei', 
and  the  result  is  a  meagre  root  de¬ 
velopment.  In  sand,  however,  the 
rootlets  are  forced  to  ramify  far  and 
wide  in  search  of  food,  hence  tiie  de- 
velo]iment  of  a  large  and  strong  root 
system,  which  enal)les  the  plants  to 
grow  off  fast  after  the.v  aj’e  set  in  the  field. 

'File  i)roduction  of  sweet  potato  plants  for  .sale  to 
the  neighbors  as  well  as  for  shii)ment  to  distant 
l)oints  is  a  very  profitable  side  line.  At  the  current 
price  of  40  cents  per  hundred  for  plants  in  small 
quantities,  it  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said 
.above,  that  a  neat  sum  may  l)e  realized  from  a  sm.ill 
outlay  by  one  or  two  persons  in  each  community. 
.V  seedsman  at  l>es  Moim*.s.  Iowa,  has  2,0(X)  sa.shes  of 
st(*am-heated  liotbeds  devoted  entirely  to  growing 
sweet  potato  plants  every  Spiang,  largely  for  .sale 
in  Iowa.  .T.  t.  T!0S.\.  .tr. 

Virginia. 


GA.'^OI.INE  ICE-.SAWING  machine.— SiucH* 

we  asked  for  information  regarding  ice  .saws 
run  by  gasoline  ])Ower  we  have  had  m.any  responses. 
'I'he  ])ictures  at  Fig.s.  101  and  102  show  such  .i 
cutter  made  b.v  E.  1..  Stone  of  Maine,  and  this  is 
said  to  be  a  ver.v  practical  machine  for  doin.g  the 
work.  In  rnns  with  a  214  oi‘  three  horsepower  en¬ 
gine  and  will  do  the  work  of  five  men  using  hand 
saws.  The  hlurr  on  the  picture  shows  the  '•ice- 
dust'’  from  the  saw.  Fig.  101  .shows  the  machine 
in  operation,  while  in  Fig.  102  the  saw  is  raised  above 
ice  surface  for  convenience  in  moving  outfit.  Scarcit.v 
of  availal)Ie  labor  makes  it  necessary  to  consider 
every  i)ossibility  of  mechanical  help  in  rural  work. 


Heating  Small  Greenhouse  With  Stove 

T  have  just  built  a  small  greenhouse  0  ft.  b.v  12  ft., 
and  wish  to  heat  it.  Wliat  kind  of  a  stove  wouid  you 
r(‘coininend?  Would  it  be  practical  to  run  stovepipe 
under  benches?  Is  there  any  form  of  heater  that  is 
jiarticularly  good  for  keeping  a  fire  all  night? 
Stockbridge,  M.a.ss.  E.  c.  J. 

TIl'IS  small  hou.se  can  be  easil.v  and  very  eco¬ 
nomically  heated  with  a  small  cast-iron  stove 
of  the  cannon  t.vpe.  It  is  not  ncce.ssar.v  to  run  the 
stovepipe  under  the  bench,  nor  would  it  he  advisable 
to  do  so,  as  the  fire  hazard  woiild  be  greatly  in¬ 
creased,  with  but  little  gain  in  heating  efficiency. 

The  writer  built  a  house  9x1fi  feet  two  years 
ago,  and  as  a  matter  of  economy  a  No.  12  can¬ 
non  ho.ater  was  purchased  from  a  western  mail 
<trder  house  to  serve  as  the  heating  plant.  While 
it  was  on  the  way,  a  ])lace  for  it  to  be  set  was 
1 1  repared  b.v  digging  out  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  about 
eight  inches  h.v  three  feet  wide  and  extending  from 
the  north  wall  to  the  .south  side  of  walk.  On  this 
s))ace  a  conert'le  floor  of  cement  and  coal  ashes, 
three  inches  thick,  was  laid,  and  a  wall  of  the  same 
material  three  inches  thick  and  two  feet  high  was 
put  up  at  rear  end  and  both  side.s,  the  side  walls 
extending  to  north  side  of  ‘Walk,  thus  forming  a 
three-sided  fireproof  enclosure  that  would  jilways 
be  absolutely  safe.  In  the  section  of 
roof  over  the  stove,  sa.sh  bars  were 
used  !iud  spaced  12  inches  apart.  "We 
hrd  made  of  galvanized  iron  what  is 
commonly  known  as  a  roof  flange  or 
.pMket.  This  is  made  of  a  plate  of 
slu'et  iron  12  inches  wide  and  IS 
inches  long,  to  which  is  riveted  and 
soldei-ed  a  section  of  slightly  taper¬ 
ing  six-inch  pipe,  for  outside  pipe 
(onnection,  and  as  an  extra  .safe¬ 
guard  against  fire,  we  had  rWeted  to 
tlx*  underside  of  the  plate  a  short 
section  of  .seven-inch  pipe.  The  pipe 
from  the  stove  passes  inside  of  thi.s, 
up  into  outside  pijte  connection,  and 
the  short  section  of  seven-inch  pipe 
being  one  inch  larger  than  the  .stov’e- 
pil)(‘,  niiikes  tlie  sash  bars  to  which 
the  flange  is  attached  absolutely  safe 
from  fire. 

'File  expense  of  installing  this  heat¬ 
ing  plant  Wits  as  follows:  Stove 
.'s.l.fis ;  freight  HO  cents;  roof  flange 
.S;i. .■>();  four  joints  of  galvanized  pipe 
;  lid  one-half  joint  with  canopy  top 
:  cement,  one  bag,  50  cents,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  ,$10.48.  This  outfit 
would  probably  cost  25  per  cent, 
more  at  the  present  time.  It  has  been 
v’er.v  satisfactory  in  ever.v  wa.y.  The 
consumptioh  of  fuel  has  nev'er  ex¬ 
ceeded  one  medium-sized  hod  of  hard 
coal  a  day,  tind  even  in  the  coldest 
weather  it  has  been  no  trouble  to 
maintain  a  night  temperature  ai'ound 
.1(1  degrees.  During  ver.v  cold,  dull 
and  cloud.v  weather  the  fire  will  need 
alieiition  thr(>e  or  four  times  a  day. 

On  bright  sunshiny  days  the  stove 
door  is  thrown  open  and  the  fire  al- 
lowi'd  to  die  out.  In  the  evening  all 
line  ashes  are  shaken  out  of  the  fire- 
jiot.  and  if  the  weather  is  ipute  cold, 
fire  is  rekindled  about  four  o’clock, 
filling  the  fire-jiot  half  full  of  coal.  As  .soon  as  this 
gels  well  heated  the  clu'ck  dampers  in  the  pipe  and 
stove  door  are  adjusted  and  nothing  more  is  done 
to  the  fire  until  about  10  o’clock,  when  tlie  fire  is 
.shaken  down  a  little,  and  the  fire-pot  is  filled  with 
coal  up  to  the  door,  which  is  then  covered  with 
ashes,  the  danqiers  again  adjusted  and  the  stove 
left  to  run  itself  until  about  .seven  o’clock  the  next 
morning.  In  mild  weather  the  fire  is  not  made 
anew  until  five  or  .six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and 
slacki'd  for  the  night  as  .soon  as  it  gets  a  good 
start,  which  is  usually  within  a  half  hour  after  tlie 
fire  has  been  kindled.  If  the  weather  the  next  day 
continues  mild,  but  cloud.v',  the  fire  verv  often  is 
nor  touched  until  it  is  time  to  make  it  up  anew  for 
the  night.  Invariably  there  is  .still  enough  fire  re¬ 
maining  after  24  hours  to  start  a  new  fire  with  the 
aid  of  a  little  dry  wood. 

East  year  an  addition  nine  feet  wide  and  20  feet 
long  was  built  to  the  west  end  of  the  first  house; 
this  gives  me  a  house  nine  feet  wide  and  .‘>0  feet 
long,  with  a  glass  partition  nearl.v'  in  the  middle. 
The  door,  etc.,  being  left  as  it  was  originally  con¬ 
structed,  admits  of  the  first  house  being  run  warm 
and  the  other  can  be  brought  into  use  later  when 
it  is  needed. 

Seed  sowing  commences  with  me  the  middle  of 
February,  and  usually  by  the  first  vv'eek  in  .Vpril  the 
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heated  end  of  the  hou.se  is  crowded  to  overflowing 
with  plants  in  various  stages  of  growth.  Tlie 
weather  b.v  that  time  has  become  much  milder  and 
the  little  stove  will  now  suppl.v  sufficient  heat  for 
both  houses.  The  connecting  door  is  now  oi>ened 
to  remain  open  to  the  end  of  the  season.  The  lar¬ 
ger  and  hardier  plants  are  transferred  to  the  cooler 
hou.se.  to  make  room  for  the  many  small  plants  of 
various  kinds  that  must  now  be  pricked  olT  into 
pots  or  flats.  Eater  on  the  new  house  is  emptied 
of  its  many  flats  of  plants  into  the  cold  frame,  and 
refilled  from  the  warm  hou.se,  and  so  on  until  jilant- 
ing  out  time,  when  the  congestion  is  dail.v  lessened 
until  the  completion  of  iilantin.g  I'olieves  it  alto¬ 
gether.  llv  managing  in  this  way  I  can  not  onl.v 
grow  enough  plants  from  seeds  and  cuttings  to  meet 
my  own  requirements,  which  run  into  the  thou¬ 
sands,  but  last  year  sold  enou.gh  out  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  construction  of  the 
house.s. 

During  the  Summer  the  houses  are  used  to  as 
great  extent  as  possible  for  growing  China  asters 
for  cut  flowers.  'When  the.v  are  out  of  the  way  the 
space  they  occupied  is  filled  with  Chrysanthemums, 
which  have  been  coming  on  in  pots  and  boxes  out¬ 
side.  When  their  .season  is  over,  the  houses  are 


partly  filled  with  small  hardy  plants  in  pots  and 
flats,  without  heat,  until  seed  sowing  time  comes 
again  middle  of  February,  when  the  fire  is  lighted 
and  the  work  of  another  year  is  gotten  under  way. 

K. 


Production  of  Sweet  Potato  Plants 

The  offshoots  from  l)edded  sweet  potato  tubers 
.are  variously  known  as  “.sprouts,”  “draws”  ami 
“slips.”  From  them  practical l.v  the  whole  .sweet 
jiotato  crop  is  grown.  This  method  of  reproduction 
is  ver.v  economical,  for  b.v  it  a  single  tuber  i)r()duces 
a  large  number  of  plants.  From  7,0f>fi  to  Kf.OOo 
jilants  are  reipiired  to  set  an  acre,  dei)ending  on 
the  jilanting  distances  in  vo.gue.  When  three  or 
four  crops  of  plants  or  “drawings”  are  made  from 
the  bedded  tubers,  it  re{iuires  from  three  to  four 
bushels  of  medium-sized  sweet  potato  tubers  to  suj)- 
jily  this  number  of'pbiRts.  To  bed  a  bushel  of  tubers 
for  plant  pi’oduction  requires  about  24  square  feet 
of  bed,  though  this  varies  with  tlie  size  of  the 
tubers  used,  being  greater  if  the.v  are  small. 

Ordinaril.v  manure-heated  hotbeds  are  generally 
u.sed  for  bedding  seed  tu’oers,  though  ‘Tire-heated” 
beds  are  used  extensively  by  .Tersoy  growers,  and 
open  unheated  beds  are  used  in  the  far  South.  The 
bed  should  be  prejiared  in  the  ix'i'rhborhood  of  the 
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Commercial  Fruit  Culture 


Care  of  An  Apple  Orchard 

Last  Spring  I  came  into  possession  of 
a  ]()-aere  farm,  to  which  belongs  a  five- 
acre  apple;  orchard  consisting  of  (Jreen- 
ing,  Baldwin,  King  and  Astrachan.  This 
orchard  was  not  plow'cd,  pruned  or 
sprayed  for  seven  years,  so  you  can  im¬ 
agine  it  is  in  bad  condition.  I  got  about 
G()  bushels  from  Baldwin  and  Greening, 
and  nothing  at  all  from  the  rest,  in  spite 
of  the  fiict  that  they  were  covered  with 
blossoms,  but  no  fruit,  and  the  apples  I 
got  many  of  them  were  wormy.  As  I 
liiive  no  experience,  in  orchard  work 
what  do  you  think  I  should  do?  I  had 
the  orchard  plowed  and  pruned  last  Fall. 
AVliat  kind  of  fertilizer  should  I  use? 
I  )o  you  think  I  could  sow  Alfalfa  in  be¬ 
tween  the  rows?  The  soil  is  sandy  loam 
with  red  clay  underneath.  Is  it  suita¬ 
ble?  '^I'he  trees  ought  to  be  at  their  best 
now',  20  years  old.  II.  K. 

Williamsville,  N.  Y. 

You  Imve  made  the  right  start  in  plow'- 
ing  and  pruning  the  orchard.  The  soil  is 
probably  suitable  if  the  drainage  is  good ; 
this  is  important,  as  an  apple  tree  will 
not  thrive  nor  be  fruitful  in  too  damp  a 
situation.  As  to  fertilization,  I  w'ould 
advise  barnyard  manuia; — api)lied  now  ; 
unless  the  orchard  has  steep  hillsides 
which  w'ould  allow  too  much  loss  when 
the  rains  come.  If  clover  does  not  thrive 
natui-ally  it  may  be  that  lime  is  needed 
in  addition  to  the  manure;  two  tons  of 
ground  limestone  to  the  acre  put  on  at 
any  time  before  cultivation  begins.  I 
would  advise  frequent  harrowing  till  .July, 
then  seed  to  Bed  clover,  five  or  six  c;  arts 
to  the  acre,  with  a  little  Timothy  or  Bed- 
top  seed  added,  and  sow  along  with  it  1^/i 
bushel  of  oats  to  the  aci^e  for  protection 
to  the  clover  plants  in  Winter,  and  for 
additional  vegetable  matter.  Mow  the 
clover  .a  couple  of  times  the  next  year, 
and  let  it  lie  to  plow  under  the  following 
season.  Then  repeat  this  process.  You 
will  in  this  way  build  up  a  w’onderful 
orchard  and  grow  apples. 

Of  more  importance  than  all  else  is 
good  spraying.  You  need  not  have  any 
w'onny  apples.  Use  lime-sulphur  before 
the  buds  break,  one  gallon  of  lime-sul¬ 
phur  to  eight  of  water,  and  do  the  job 
thoroughly.  Spray  again  immediately 
after  blossoms  fall.  For  50  gallons  of 
mixture  use  in  water  three  pounds  of 
ar.senate  of  lead,  three-eighths  pint 
“Black-leaf  40”  (tobacco  extract),  and 
11/4  gallon  of  lime-sulphur.  Spray  with 
strong  pressure  and  keep  nozzle  moving. 
And  don’t  be  persuaded  to  use  Bordeaux 
mixture  in  any  form  on  young  apples. 

Prune  a  little  each  year  and  not  too 
much.  Ask  the  New  York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva,  N. 
Y.,  for  bulletins  on  orchard  subjects 
which  will  give  you  much  detailed  infor¬ 
mation.  They  will  be  glad  to  supply 
them.  w.  s.  teatob. 

Origin  of  Apple  Varieties 

llow  are  new  varieties  of  apples 
originated?  We  have  a  young  tree  which 
bears  annually  large  crops  of  the  largc'st, 
most  beautiful  yellow  apples  I  ever  saw, 
but  they  are  decidedly  the  poorest  apjde  I 
ever  tasted,  being  hard,  dry  and  leathery, 
even  as  late  as  strawberry  time.  T 
would  like  to  have  this  apple  just  as  it 
is,  except  improve  the  quality.  This  tree 
(I  do  not  know  the  name)  stands  in  a 
block  of  apples  such  as  Wealthy,  Wine- 
sap,  .Tonathan,  etc.  If  I  were  to  plant 
the  seeds  of  several  apples  of  this  tree 
would  it  be  probable  I  would  got  any¬ 
thing  like  I  want?  If  not,  how  can  I? 

New  Cumberland,  Pa.  D.  A.  o. 

No  one  can  say  with  any  certainty 
that  seedlings  from  the  apple  described 
would  be  better  or  worse  than  the  par¬ 
ent;  they  might  revert  to  a  totally  dis¬ 
tinct  ancestor  whose  characteristics,  re¬ 
cessive  in  the  parent,  might  become  dom¬ 
inant  in  the  progeny.  Yet  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  apples  are  seedlings;  out 
of  804  varieties  described  in  Bulletin 
.lOl,  from  the  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  not  more  than  three  or¬ 
iginated  as  “sports”  or  bud  mutations. 
In  looking  up  the  histories  ''f  the  804 
varieties  referred  to,  there  was  no  re¬ 
corded  case  in  which  a  variety  came  from 
a  self-fertilized  seed.  Chance  seedlings 
may  have  occurred  thus,  but  this  is  not 
considered  very  likely,  lirst  because  the 
apple  is  more  or  less  self-sterile,  and  sec¬ 
ond,  because  apples,  in  common  with 
most  other  plants,  lose  vigor  under  .self- 
fertilization,  and  new  varieties  are  not 
Kkely  to  be  selected  from  feeble  seedlings. 


If  the  inquirer  wishes  to  secure  a  new 
seedling  from  his  tree,  he  may  fertilize 
the  blos.soms  with  another  variety  of  de¬ 
sirable  characteristics.  The  process  Is 
thus  described  by  I’rof.  U.  P.  Ili'drick : 

The  blos.som  of  the  apple  needs  no  de¬ 
scription  other  than  to  say  it  is  a  herma¬ 
phrodite — that  is,  both  male  and  female 
organs  are  found  in  the  same  fiower.  In 
crossing,  young  flowers  are  cho.sen,  on 
the  plant  selected  as  the  female  i)arent, 
in  which  the  anthers  have  not  yet  opened. 
The  stamens  boaring  the  anthers  are  re¬ 
moved  with  a  scalj)el  or  forceps.  A  few 
days  later  the  stigma  is  pollinated  with 
pollen  from  a  flower  of  the  plant  selected 
to  be  the  male  parent.  Accuracy  is  safe¬ 
guarded  by  taking  the  pollen  from  a 
fiower  which  has  been  protected  by  a  pa¬ 
per  bag.  The  treated  fiower  is  then  en¬ 
closed  in  a  paper  bag  to  protect  it  from 
other  pollen  until  seeds  have  set.  Aftep 
a  week  or  two  the  iniper  bag  is  removed 
and  one  of  cheesecloth  substituted  to  re¬ 
main  as  ])rotection  for  the  fruit  until 
harvest.  The  pollinating  should  be  done 
on  a  bright  sunny  day. 

Since  the  tree  referred  to  stands  in  a 
block  with  other  varieties  of  good  qual¬ 
ity,  it  is  likely  that  most  of  its  seeds  are 
fertilized  by  them,  and  something  of  ex¬ 
cellence  wjfl//  originate  from  any  of  these 
crosses.  What  is  known  as  Mendtd’s 
law,  or  the  Mendelian  theory,  dealing 
with  the  probabilities  of  certain  charac¬ 
teristics  appearing  in  the  progeny  of  a 
given  cross,  has  been  very  helpful  to  the 
plant  breeder,  but  our  present  knowledge 
ha.s  not  removed  the  element  of  chance 
entirely. 

Varieties  of  Tree  Fruits  Popular  in  New 
Jersey 

During  101.*?  the  New  .Tersey  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  mailed  blanks  to  fruit 
growers  in  various  parts  of  the  State 
requesting  them  to  exi)ress  their  opinion 
as  to  the  relative  commercial  merits  of 
the  various  vaideties  of  tree  fruits  gi'own 
by  them.  In  giving  a  summary  of  these 
reports  some  of  the  new  or  little-known 
varieties  will  not  appear  among  the  lead¬ 
ing  sorts,  since  only  a  few  growers  re¬ 
ported  upon  them. 

The  first  10  varieties  of  apples  listed 
according  to  the  number  of  favorable  re¬ 
ports  were  Yellow  Transparent,  Wealthy, 
Stayman,  Grimes,  Gravenstein,  Baldwin, 
Borne,  Duchess,  Williams  and  Maiden 
Blush.  It  is  certain  that  when  some 
of  the  young  orchaials  now  planted  come 
into  bearing  there  will  be  a  considerable 
number  of  favor.'ible  reports  upon  such 
varieties  as  McIntosh  and  Arkansas. 

'Seven  varieties  of  pears  were  reported 
by  15  or  more  growers  and  they  rank  as 
follows  as  to  number  of  favorable  re¬ 
ports  :  Bartlett,  Kieffer,  Seckel,  Duchess, 
Lawrence,  Anjou  and  Olairgeau. 

The  fii'st  five  varieties  of  peaches  were 
Elberta,  Belle,  Carman,  Champion,  and 
Iron  Mountain.  However,  growers 
reported  Champion  as  only  fair,  and  one 
as  poor.  It  is  certain  that  this  variety 
will  gradually  lose  popularity  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  peach.  While  such  a  variety  as 
Lola  is  not  mentioned  by  very  many 
gi-owers,  out  of  22  j-eports,  19  rated  it  as 
a  good  commercial  sort.  When  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  known  it  will  be  planted  by  growers 
thianighout  the  State. 

Burbank  and  Almndance  received  the 
liirgc'st  number  of  favorable  reports  as 
varieties  of  .Japanese  plums,  and  Green 
Gage  leads  among  the  varieties  of  Euro¬ 
pean  plums. 

.\mong  sour  cherries.  Early  Bichmond 
and  Montmorency  were  preferred,  while 
Black  Tartarian,  Yellow  Spanish,  Napo¬ 
leon  and  Windsor  received  many  favor¬ 
able  reports  as  varieties  of  sweet  cher- 
rie.s. 

Orange  and  Champion  were  by  tar  the 
most  populiir  varieties  of  quinces. 

It  is  planned  to  secure  another  report 
upon  varieties  within  the  next  year  or 
two,  and  it  will  be  of  interest  to  make 
comparisons  with  the  presmit  one. 

M.  A.  BLAKE. 


Litti.e  sister  and  brother  had  quar¬ 
reled.  After  sujiper  mother  tried  to  es- 
t,abli.sh  fi-iendly  relations  again,  and 
quoted  to  them  the  Bible  injunction : 
“iict  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your 
wrath.”  Turning  to  Edward,  the  older, 
she  said.  “Now  Edward,  are  you  going 
to  let  the  sun  go  down  upon  your 
wrath?”  Edward  squirmed  a  little  as 
he  looked  up  into  her  pleading  face. 
“Well,  how  can  I  stop  it?”  he  asked. — 
Harper’s  Magazine. 
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ASPARAGUS  brings  top 

rVIVAVvHJvJ  prices  is  easily 
Krown  from  the  extra  quality  roots 
we  offer  this  year.  Collins’  Guide 
tells  why  ;  quotes  remarkably  attrac¬ 
tive  prices  on  these  and  other  garden 
roots,  berry  plants,  fruit  trees,  etc. 

Get  your  FREE  copy  TOE  A  Y 

AKTHCR  J.  COLLTNS  &  SON 
Box  31  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Worlds  Wonder 

STRAWBERRY 

We  believe  the  Worlds 
Wonder  Strawberry  to  be  the 
Iarge«t  strawberry  ever  grown. 
It  is  not  only  big,  but  the  most 
productive  berry  that  _we  have 
grown.  Plant  growth  is  healthy, 
strong  and  vigorous,  quality  in  ev¬ 
ery  way  is  the  best — for  home  use  or  Fancy  market  it 
has  no  equal.  We  want  {o  introduce  it  to  a  thousand 
homes  this  spring.  Horticulturist  Dept.  Wash. — says 
largest  berry — season  late,  yet  seen.  Special  Price,  50 
plants,  $1.25.  1 00  plants,  $2.  300  plants,  $6.  Sent  prepaid. 

BIG  BARGAIN  CATALOG  —  F  R  E  E 

Progreflstve  and  Superb,  everbearinir  planta  $1.00  per  100, 
$6.00  per  1000.  brimful  of  liarfiaina  for  the  market  gardener. 

E.W.  TOWNSEND.  R.R.25,  SALISBURY,  Md. 


Strawberries 

Make  Big  Profits 

growing  strawberries.  Our 
illustrated  Book  of  Berries  for 
1917  points  the 'way.  It  is  a 
complete  guide  for  the  nma- 
teur;a  valuable  reference  book 
for  theexperienced  grower  It’s 
free.  Writetoday  for  your  copy. 
The  W.  F.  Allea  Co.,  72  Market  St,  Salisbnry,  Md. 

Strawberry  Plants 

Ten  of  the  best  varieties  selected  out  of  a  hundred. 
Ten  varieties  that  are  good  enough  for  any  one. 
Early,  Medium  and  Late.  Semi  for  onr  1917  price 
listof  striiwherry  an<i  other  pl.ants.  lloniaiiceSeed 
&  Plant  Farm,  CALEB  BOGGS  S  CO. .Clieswold, Delaware 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Millions  of  Healthy,  true-to-name  plants  at  whole- 
ale  lu'ices,  including  the  ever-bearing  kinds.  Wo 
gnarantee  to  please  you  or  refund  your  money.  De¬ 
scriptive  catalog  Eree.  E.  W.  JOHNSON  8  BRO..  Salisbury.  Md. 

5,000,000  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

at  $1.90  to  $2  per  1.000 

Prank  Knowles  of  Ohio  says  "  your  Plants  are  as 
goo<]  as  1  have  paid  f8  per  1,000  for.”  Catalog  free 
Write  today.  C.  S.  PERDUE,  Box  21.  Showcll,  Md. 


fifin  Everbearing- 
I  mu  Strawberries 


Plants  $1.40 


-ly  which.  25  Kverbearini 


uperi 

:Ue<l 


PoBt 
Paid 

W^Jntroduced  proifroBBlve. 

it<i.  <^Uiio(r 


Raa.  70cts.  pontpalt 


.  .  njr  1< .  .  ,  _  _ „ 

ull  about  the  New  Kverbearers  and  other  important  varictk  o. 

C.  N.FLANSBURGH&SON,  Jackson,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY 


PLANTS— Best  Everbeai  ing.  Also 
Btaiidurcl  June  fruiting  varieties. 
VPRPTARI  P<x  ALL  KINDS.  Get  my  price  on  plants 
I  kUw.  I  HUIaUw  sent  by  parcel  post,  prciiaiu,  and 
special  price  on  large  orders.  0.  E.  FIELD,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS^”” 


'SALE 

60  varfetias  to  select  from,  including  the  Fall-bearinir  AnparaKus 
roots,  iiaapberry  and  Dewberry  plants,  etc.  Send  for  Free 
Catafoff.  Dept.  2.  J.  KEIFFORD  HALL,  Rhodosdale,  Md. 


CAMPBELL’S  EARLY  STRAWBERRY 

The  Best  First  Early  Variety,  A  new  one  and  a 
money  maker.  Oirenlar  E’ree. 

WILLARD  «.  KILLK  .  Swedesboro,  N.  J. 

CTRAU/DCRRV  PI  IHITQ  Sixteen  Vtuietiesati#»..'>0. 

OinAnDtnnl  rLAnlO  1,000.  Descriptive 

Catalogue  I'rots  Basil  Ferry,  Georoetown,  Delaware 

^  WHOLESALE  PRICES  - 

I  To  the  planter  of  Strawberry  and  Kaspberry  plants.  I 
I  Other  kinds  at  low  prices.  Catalogue  free.  I 

l<li.  C.  WESTON  &  CO.,  BRIDGMAN.  IWICH.  1 

Cfrawhprrv  "NO  VEGETABLE  PLANTS.  All  leading  va- 
011  anuGi  I  ]  l  ieties  in  their  season,  including  tlio  Pro- 
grc.ssivc  Kail  Hearing  Send  for  Cat.  David  Rodway,  Harlly,  Del. 

STRAWBERRY }!! 


0.  TLNULU 


Hox  9<>,  PItUvilIc,  Md 


Qtroufhai’t'u  Dlanle  Overdo  varieties.  Strong 
OllaWIJoriy  r  la  ms  plants.  Moderate  prices. 
Catalogue  free  IL  II.  BENNIX  G,  R.  fi.  Clyde,  Id.Y. 

CTRAU/RCRRV  Dl  lUTC  Everbearing  and  June  vnrie- 
dlnAnDtnnl  rLANIOties.  Also  Raspberry  ami 
lilackbei-i-y  plants,  Asparagus  roots  and  Sweet  Potato 
seed.  Catalogue  free.  M.  M.  UOKGO.VIiioluiid,  N.  .1. 

Raspberry  Plants 

and  other  hardy  small  fruits.  Send  for  catalog. 

«EO.  D.  AIKEN  -  Box  M,  FUTNEV,  VT. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

and  Price  list  Free.  V,  R.  ALLEN,  Box  153,  Seaford,  Del. 

For Sa[0-Early SeedPofatojs  s t t e  Fa* s! 

Early  Bovee,  Early  Eureka,  Early  Bliss, 
Howe’s  Frize,  Burpee’s  Extra  Early,  Early 
Ohio, New (Jueen.  Geo.W. Austin, Sr  .Eaole  Bridge, N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New~ Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


u 


FRUT  TREES 


PEACH  —  on  Natural  N.  C.  Stocks 

CHERRIES  —  on  Mazzard  Stocks 

PLUMS  —  on  Myrabolan  Stocks 

APPLES— on  Best  French  Crab  Stocks 

Small  Fruits.  Blackberries — Raspberries  (red 
and  black)  Gooseberries — Currrants — Grapes 
—  Strawberries  including  Superb  everbearing. 

Nut  Trees.  A  full  line  including  Budded  North¬ 
ern  Hardy  Pecans. 

Ornamentals.  We  issue  a  special  catalogue  of 
Roses,  on  their  own  roots,  and  Rhododendrons 
and  Evergreens.  Send  for  out  catalogue. 

JOS.  H.  BL/tCK,  SON  &  CO, 

HIGHTSrOWIV,  l)i.  J. 


Millions  of  Trees 

PLANTS,  VINES,  ROSES,  ETC. 

The  oldest,  largest  and  most  complete  nursery  in 
Michigan.  Send  for  catalog.  Prices  reasonable 

I.  E.  ILGENFRITZ’  SONS  CO. 

THE  MONROE  NURSERY  MONROE,  MICHIGAN 


Contains  1917  prices.  Lists  a  wide  variety  of 
all  the  paying  fruits.  Every  shipment  back¬ 
ed  by  the  strongest  guarantee.  37  years 
experience  and  five  Kelly  Uros.’  person- 
nal  supervision  insure  your  satisfaction. 

Kelly  Bros.  Wholesale  Nurseries 
liS.-i  Milin  Kt.  Dullsville,  N.  Y. 


MALONEY  TREES 


Fruit  and  OinnmentalB,  Vines,  Shruba 
Slaloney  A-1  quality  selected  from  the 
choicest  stock  grown  In  our  tOO-acre 
nurseries.  Direct  to  you  at  cost  plus  one 
profit  only.  Ilai  dy,  fresh  dug,  healthy, 
true  to  name— Write  for  free  wholesale 
catalog  in  colors  giving  valuable  information 
about  nursery  stock  and  Folder  on  *  *  Caro  of 
Trees  and  Shruba."  Free. 

Maloney  Bros.  &  Wells  Co.,  50  East  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

fjansvitlc'o  Pioneer  Wholesale  NurterieB 


NUT  TREES 

start  right  with  my  hardy 
Pennsylvania  grown  grafte<l 
trees  and  avoid  disapiioiiil- 
ment.  Handsome  catalogue 
free. 

J.  F.  JONES 

THE  NUT  TREE  SPECIALIST 
BoxR,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


New  Peach -Wilma 

A  Seedling  of  Elberta,  with  Elberta  foliage,  Elhev- 
ta  fruit  and  Elberta  productiveness.  Extends 
the  Elberta  season  ten  days. 

W.  B.  Cole,  Nurseryman,  Painesville,  O. 


450,000 


200  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Oeiiuine.  clicap.  8  sample  currants  mailed  for  10c. 
Catalog  free.  LEWIS  E0E80H,  Box  L,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


REES  at  HalFAsents  ftices 


Baldwin  Apple  8  to  7  ft.  ®  89-00  per  100 
Bartlett  Pear  6  to  7  ft.  @  11.00  "  “ 
Elberta  Peach  6  to  7  ft.  @  9.00  “  “ 

We  Prepay  Freight  and  Guarantee  safe  deliverv. 

Free  Catalog.  Complete  Line. 

THE  W.M.  J.  REILLY  NITKSEKIEM 
67  Ossian  St.  -  DANSVILLE.  N.  y. 


Guaranteed  by  Certified  Grower- 


F.  A.  GUERNSEY  &  CO., Inc., Schoharie,  N.Y. 
LARGE  WHOLESALE  CR|1|T  ’TUPTIT'Q  and  Orua- 
GROWERS  OFrhUII  1  n, 

Established  27  yours.  ASK  FOR  OUR  I’RIOE.S. 

m  Leaiting  Varieties  ofSmall  Fruits,  Plants 

or  money  back.  Benj.  Barrett,  Blue  Anchor,  N.  J. 

TOMATO  SEED-NewStone  >n<i6reaterBaltiniore 

Pound  postage  paid,  Hooking  orders  for  Sweet 
Potato  and  otliei'  Vegetable  plants.  Send  for  de¬ 
scriptive  list.  H.  AU.STIN,  Felton,  Delaware 


Get  ALL  Your  Fruit 


I  A  step  ladder  is  best  for  low  fruit  treea, 
ft  but  you  want  the  topmost  fruit,  too.*‘Berlin” 
ft  Extension  Step  Ladders  do  the  trick, 
ft  Write  today  for  interestine  ladder  facts, 
m  FREE. 

.V  THE  BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 

Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


EXTENSION  STEP  LADDERS 


I 


PEACH  300,000 


100  lots.  6-6  ft.  no;  4-5 ft.  8c:  3-4  ft.  6)^c;  300,000  apple  14c;  ll^c: 
8hlc;  6?^c.  Thousands  of  pear,  plum,  cherry,  grapes,  roses, 
shrubs,  etc.,  boxed  free.  The  liest  stock  we  ever  grew  ami  we  have  been  at  it  84  years. 
No  Cold  Storages,  evcrytliing  FRESH  DUG  and  you  get  the  varieties  you  order,  our 
Guarantee  Protects  You.  A  trial  order  is  all  we  ask.  Money  refunded  if  you  are  not 
perfectly  satisfied.  Order  now,  pa.y  after  you  liavc  received  and  examined  stock.  You  are  the  judge. 
Catalog  free  to  everybody.  TIIOAIAH  E.  ^IIEEKIN,  NURSERYMAN,  11  Main  St.,  llunevlUe,  N.Y. 


I 


HARDY  NORTHERN  GROWN  TREES  and  PLANTS 

HUNDREDS  of  THOUSANDS  of  strong,  thrifty  trees,  plants,  shruijs,  small  fruit  plants  and  vines, 
gi  own  In  our  own  nursery  in  nortliorn  Ohio.  Send  for  catalog. 

T.  B.  WEST,  MAPLE  BEND  NURSERY.  Lock  Box  1  lO,  PERRY,  OHIO 

Fruit  trees  and  plants  of  all  kinds.  Reli.able,  true  to  name 
stock  at  reasonable  prices.  Catalogue  free;  also  booklet, 
“How  to  Plant  Trees,”  if  you  ask  for  it  and  mention  ibis 
paper. 

The  Barnes  Brothers  Nursery  Company 
Box  &  Yaletville,  Conn. 


TREES 


APPLE 

PEACH 

PEAR 
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Start  right  by  buying 
Kberlo’s  seeds,  bulbs  or 
plants.  They  cannot  fall  to 
thrive  under  fair  conditions. 
Our  large  and  varied  stock  con- 
r  tains  every  variety  worth  growing. 

Eberle’s  19 17  Seed  Annual— Free 

TIiik  fully  illiustmted  l.ook  is  briniful  of 
Iii'ljiful  iiifoniiation  concerning  tlio 
planling  and  cultivation  of  sced.s,  from 
largest  farm  to  smallest  garden. 

OVf  your  free  cojm—toilaii. 

FREDERICK  W.  EBERLE 
lies.  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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Five  of  the  Finest 
Fordhook  Vegetables 

wc  will  nmilone 

t  ur 

the  following  Vegetables : 

Bean — Forditook  Fush  I-iitia,  the 
most  famous  Hush  Lima. 
Beet-^Hlack  Red  Hall,  rich  colors 
tender,  line  Tavor,  early. 
Corn—t'folden  Hantnm,  extra  oar* 
ly.  hardy,  luscious  and  sweet. 
Lettuce— Hrittle  Ice,  large  head, 
crisn  and  mild. 

Radish  —  Rapid  '  Red.  quickest 
growing  routu!  red  radish.  Crisp 
and  solid. 

biiyti  All  the  above.  Five  col- 
Icctiona  for  $1.00,  mHtlod  to 
different  adtJrcBBes  if  eo  ordered. 

As  a  Compliment  to  the  Ladies,  wo 
include  with  each  collection,  it  regular 
10c packet  of  Fordhook  Favorito  Asters. 
Burpee’s  Annual  for  1917  is  bigger 
^  and  brighter  than  ever  baxore  ■  204  pages . 

trty  (20)  varieties  lltustrated  In  rotor  Mailed  free, 
rite  for  It  today  and  please  mention  this  publication. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 
urpee  Buildings  Philadelphia 
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Dreer^s 
Superb 
Orchid- 
Flowered 
SweetPeas 


This  wonderful 
type,  with  its  wide- 
open  flowers  of 
extraordinary  size, 
with  wavy  stand- 
and  wide-spreading 


wings,  represents  the  highest  achievement  in 
Sweet  Peas.  The  flowers  usually  measure 
two  inches  across  and  are  borne  in  sprays 
of  three  or  four  on  long,  strong  stems, 
making  them  of  exceptional  value  for  cutting. 
Choicest  mixed  colors,  10  cents  per  pkt. ; 
20  cents  per  oz. ;  60  cents  per  X-Ib.; 
$2.00  per  lb.,  postpaid. 

Dreer’s  Garden  Book 

For  1917 

ready-reference  work  that  will  be 


in 


of  invaluable  help  in  planning  your  garden 
in  selecting  the  best  varieties;  and 
making  them  grow. 

A  COPU  tent  free  if  non  mention  thia  publication 

HENRYA.DREER’JtIft.???!* 


DIBBLE'S 
POT/ 


Nortiikun  pro  wr 
from  scloctcd 
Stock  Seed,  ever.v 
bushel  savefl  from 
fields  that  were  free 
from  bligrht,  stored  in  our  own  speciall.v 
constructed  warelionses  are  free  from 
frost  and  full  of  viyor.  The  kind  .von  want 
to  plant  on  .vonr  Farm  to  prow  the  best 
and  most  profitable  crop  you  ever  grew. 

This  year  when  so  much  depends  on  the 
ci'oi),  you  cannot  all'ord  to  plant  run  out, 
blighted  seed  or  stock  of  unknown  origin. 

Wo  had  over  r)0,000  bushels  in  store.  Two- 
thirds  liave  already  been  sold.  We  still 
have  in  stock  12  most desiralile  varieties, 
early,  intermediate  and  late  at  i>ric<'s 
every  Farmer  can  alVord  to  pa.v.  Also 
full  stocks  of  Alfalfa.  Clover  and  Grass 
Seeds,  Oats,  Corn,  l*arh\v.  Peas,  V'drli, 
Soy  Heans.  et<'..  of  the  best  grade  obtain¬ 
able.  Dibble’s  Catalog.  Roolc  on  Alfalfa 
Culture  and  Samples  for  testing  Free. 

ADDRE.SS 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 
Box  B  ::  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


From  OurFarmsIdrours 


FFS 


."iOOO  Bnshola  extra 
aeloctocl  aud  sure 
to  grow.  Finest 
qunhty.20Ioiulins 
C  P  F  varieties.  Highest 
—  »  1“  yiolders.  Best  show 
U  corn.  Wonderful  ensi- 
lagocorn.  Also  seed  oats, 
7  alfalfa,  timothy.  Samples  on 
regae.,.  lUOO  acres.  Write  for  catalog. 

W.  M.  C  &  SONS,  New  Carl  isle.  0. 


Our  seeds  are  solootod  and  cleaned  to 
boWKEPLKSS  and  free  from  dead  grains. 
They  will  go  much  farther  than  ordinary 
field  seeds,  nearly  always  adding  enough  to 
the  cro^  to  pay  for  themselves.  Samples  and 
catalog  including‘*lIow  to  Know  (Inod  Seeds”  free. 
Write  today.  0.3I.SVU'rr  &  SONS  CO.,  40  Slain  St.,SIary8vllle,0. 


Fruit  Notes  from  Missouri 

Carmax  Grai'k. — Most  of  the  seedling 
grapes  originated  by  the  late  T.  V.  Mim- 
.son,  of  Texas,  I  have  under  test,  hut 
not  all  of  them  have  yet  reached  matur¬ 
ity.  Some  of  them,  sucdi  as  the  Car¬ 
man,  were  tried  out  in  the  North  long 
ago,  but  others  I  have  never  seen  re- 
liortcd,  and  some  are  quite  recent  crea¬ 
tions.  The  Carman  is  a  very  late 
grape,  as  late  as  the  Catawba,  but  .so  far 
it  has  not  indicated  much  viilue  for  thi.s 
district.  One  year  it  failed  compli'tely. 
Were  it  a  strong  aud  regular  bearer, 
it  would  have  value  on  account  of  its 
lateness.  It  is  sweet,  but  in  eating  the 
fruit  the  seod.s  are  prominent,  though 
not  of  unusual  size  or  niimhcr.  It  is 
said  to  succeed  finely  in  the  Gulf  States. 

Ferx  and  Muexcii. — ^Two  others  of 
Mun.son’s  latest  grapes  are  the  Fern  and 
the  Muench.  The  Fern  is  a  cross  with 
the  Catawba,  aud  resembles  that  variety 
in  color  and  size,  but  the  bunche.s  are 
longer  and  more  cylindrical.  It  has  not 
yet  sufficiently  proved  itself  here  to  be 
properly  e.stiimited,  but  it  shows  prom¬ 


tliing  about  the  many  among  the  Munson 
grapes  that  have  wild  blood  in  them  is 
that  they  are  I’ot-proof,  hardj',  exceedingly 
vigorous  in  growtii  and  proporlionatfdy 
fruitful.  Mr.  Miin.son  tells  ns  tliat  these 
Viirieties  sliould  be  planted  wide  apart, 
from  12  to  lb  feet  in  the  row,  iind  have 
long-arm  pruning.  I?en  llur  is  jinother 
wine  grape  of  Americafi  blood,  but  is 
smaller  in  berry  than  Wine  King  aud 
not  .so  late  a  keeper.  It  resembles  Nor- 
toii’.s,  but  is  a  ladter  grape  for  eating. 
Still  another  grape  of  this  class  is 
America,  very  distinct  in  quality,  ten¬ 
der  melting  pulp,  fine  juice  for  wiue  or 
unfermented,  and  a  tremendous  bearer. 
It  demands  the  spjice  of  two  ordinary 
vine.s. 

Main  Crop  \’arip:tie.s. — For  main 
cro()  grapes  the  two  Mun.son  grapes  that 
Iiave  so  far  proved  the  best  are  the  Mer- 
icadol  and  Xinta.  Jlericadel  is  a  cros.s 
of  the  wild-blooded  America  with  Dela- 
wai’e.  The  vine  is  much  stronger  than 
tbiit  of  Delaware,  and  fruit  is  larger  in 
bunch  and  berry,  color  bl.'ick ;  it  has  a 
flistinct  flavor  and  extra  fine  quality  de* 


DE  LUE’S  GOLDEN  GIANT 


SWEET  CORN 

The  moat  important  horticultural  aqulsitlon  of  recent  years.  Awarded 
the  only  Silver  Medal  ever  given  by  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  for  novelty  and  excellence  In  Sweet  Corn. 

DE  LITE’S  GOLDEN  GIANT  is  the  result  of  eleven  years’  selection  by  Dr. 
Frederick  S.  De  Lue  of  Boston,  Mass.,  from  the  product  of  “Howling  Mob” 
crossed  with  “Golden  Bantam.” 

With  its  12  to  16-rowed  ears  it  gives  nearly  four  times  the  yield  per  acre 
that  the  Golden  Bantam  does  with  its  smaller  8-rowed  ears.  The  stalks 
are  short  and  frequently  produce  two  ears  each 

Its  orange  golden  color  is  richer;  it  is  more  delicious  in  flavor  and  is 
equally  early. 

To  introduce  DE  LITE’S  GOLDEN  GIANT  we  offer  a  limited  quantity  in 
packets  containing  25  kernels  each  at  26  cents  a  packet— not  more  than 
4  packets  to  any  one  customer— postpaid  anywhere  in  the  United  States 

and  possessions. 

Oitr  noparje  Aniiitnl  Cttlalog  tnid  Garden  era'  Guide, 

Alin  illust mtloiia,  aererni  colored  )dalea  and  cidfiirol 
directions,  telll  be  mailed  on  a}>pllcatlon. 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  SONS 

New  England’s  Leading  Seed  Store  for  Nearly  100  years 

51  and  52  No.  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass 


Mericadel  Grape  at  Left;  Xinta  at  Right 


ise.  So  far  it  has  bopii  too  .shy  a  yii’Ider, 
but  my  viiu'.s  arc  very  young.  I  slioiild 
prefer  it  to  Catawba  if  it  sliowefl  as 
much  fruitfulness.  It.s  berries  are  the 
lao.st  persistent  to  their  pedicels  of  any 
grape  I  am  acquainted  with.  It  takes  a 
strong  tug  to  detach  tliern.  Tlie  Fern  is 
lialf  wild  blood  and  is  hardy  enough  to 
flourish  as  far  north  as  tlie  season  would 
permit  it  to  ripen.  'I'he  Mueiicli  is  a 
cross  between  Horhemont  and  a  iNIis- 
soiiri  Post-Oak  grape,  and  judging  by 
one  and  its  fii-st  cro)),  it  i.s  quite  jirom- 
ising  iis  a  very  late  grape.  The  berries 
are  medium  in  size,  about  like  M'y»un- 
ing,  and  of  good  quality.  The  bunclies 
are  uncommonly  large  and  long.  It  is 
good-looking  enougli  in  every  way  to  sell 
well  on  the  nuirket,  and  so  far  is  tlie 
latest  black  marketable  grajie  that  I 
have  found.  It  keeps  well  in  sacks  and 
remiiinod  in  good  condition-  here  until 
Xo  vein  her. 

liATE  Keeper.s. — Biit  otlier  claimants 
that  are  not  to  be  despised  are  the  W. 
P.  Munson  and  AVine  King.  I  find  the 
Wiiu'  King  as  large  as  the  Muench  in 
berry,  though  it.s  bunch  is  rather  small, 
and  a  very  late  keeper.  (Quality  very 
good.  It  is  a  pure  dcseendant  of  the 
American  wild  grape  and,  according  to 
Mr.  Munson,  is  unexcelled  for  wine.  I 
sliould  r.'ite  it  as  of  value  heie  to  sell  for 
grape  juice  or  table,  and  as  having  the 
property  of  long-keeping.  Another  good 


rived  from  tlio  Deljiwarc,  and  iendor- 
noss  from  Amm-icji.  The  cluster, s  are 
hand.some,  compact  !ind  cylindrical  with¬ 
out  shoulders.  The  vine  has  proven  a 
good  bearer,  with  no  rot  and  healthy 
foliage.  This  variety  .seems  well  fitted 
for  the  family  vineyard,  iiml  for  market 
as  a  fancy  des.sert  grape.  I  find  no  weak 
point.s.  The  Xinta  I  have  iilanted  rno.-it 
largely  of  all  the  Munson  grapes  because 
iidaptod  to  the  same  uses  as  the  Con¬ 
cord,  with  some  sujioriority,  same  sea.son 
as  Concord,  hut  hist  year  earlier;  a.s 
large  in  berry  and  bunch,  but  lattei*  is  ^ 
long  and  cylindrical,  showing  habit  of  it.s  ' 
wild  ancestoi-s.  It  has  not  the  purple  ' 
bloom  of  the  Concord,  but  is  a  dead 
black;  1ms  a  .sprightlier  flavor  limn  Con¬ 
cord,  and  I  like  it  better  for  table.  I  ts  skin 
is  much  tougher  than  the  Concord’s,  mak¬ 
ing  it  a  better  grai)0  to  handh’  for  nmr- 
ket  and  to  ship,  and  it  never  cracks. 
Here  I  think  is  its  best  v.-ihie.  Custom¬ 
ers  who  first  were  given  Xinta  grumbled 
wlien  they  later  receiv(>d  Concord,  be¬ 
cause  latter  was  so  much  softer  and 
moi’e  delicate  to  handle,  it  is  very  vig¬ 
orous  in  growth,  and  demands  extra  room 
on  the  trellis,  and  I  find  it  a  reliable  and 
heavy  bearer.  It  .slmuld  be  mentioned, 
however,  that  the  Xinta  is  imperfect  in 
flower,  as  is  also  the  Feru  D('lawarc 
blooms  at  iiroper  time  for  Xinta  and 
Muench  for  the  Fern.  i..  r.  joilxsoN. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


SAMPLE  OUR  SEED 

Three  eariiest  v<‘tfotable»  In  cultivation  for  10c.  One 
packet  encit.  Kubinsoirs  KurlirHt  Tomato,  Earliest 
Round  Rod  Radish,  Earliest  Lettuce.  10c  to  new 
customers.  Kotfular  price  30c.  CATALOG  FREE. 

C.  N.  Robinson  &  Bro.,  Dept.51,  Baltimore^d* 


Hoffman’s  Seed  Oats 

Unstained  —  not  sprouted  —  wund— -white  — 
waiKh  44  to  48  lbs.  per  measured  bushel— un¬ 
dipped.  The  srrains  hero  stiown  are  the  fa¬ 
mous  "Shadeland  Climax”— a  tree  oats— have 
yielded  100  bushels  per  acre— the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  oats  shown  at  San  Francisco  Exposition 
—you  never  saw  nicer  oats.  "Shadeland  Cli¬ 
max”  are  early— rust-resistant— do  not  lodge. 
Other  oats  varieties,  botli  of  the  “tree”  and 
“side”  type— all  heavy  yielders. 

Hoffman’s  1917  Farm  Seed  Catalog 

offers  seed  for  every  farm  crop  and  tells  how¬ 
to  grow  them.  Specializes  in  Alfalfa.  Soy 
Bean.s.  Field  Peas,  Seed  Potatoes,  Clovers 
and  Seed  Corn,  for  silage  and  cribbing. 
Hoffman’s  Catalog  is  sent  free  with  oats  and 
other  samples  if  you  mention  this  iiaper. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Landisville,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 


SEEDS 

GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  -will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
if  not  O.  K, —  money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  700  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUM  WAY,  Rockford,  10. 


Clover  Seed 

Onr  high  g'-ades  of  Olrass  seeds  are  the  most  care¬ 
fully  .selected  and  reclo.aiied.  Highest  in  Purity  aiul 
(ionnination.  Wo  Pay  the  freight.  Catalog  aiul 
S.ntiiple.s  Free  if  you  nieiition  tliis  paper. 

CLICKS  SEED  FARMS,  Smoketown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 
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Get  “Better  Farming”  Free 
—Worth  Dollars  to  You 

Every  farmer  interested  in  increasing  the  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  his  soil  should  have  this  big  illu¬ 
strated  book  In  its  74  pages  it  tells  how  to  reduce 
labor  costs,  how  to  get  cheaper  plant  food  and  how 
to  protect  crops  from  drought  and  washing  by  using 

Atlas  FarmPowde 


Tbe  Original  Farm  Powder 


Clearing  land  is  quick,  easy 
and  cheap  with  Atlas  Farm 
Powder— made  especially  for 


work. 


riti 


0.1  (I'®' 


tools  are  needed.  Just  punch 
a  hole  under  the  stump  or 
boulder,  load  it,  light  a  fuse, 
expensive  and  the  work  is 
You  can  blast  deep  ditches  at  half  the 
cost  of  hand  digging.  You  can  break  up 
the  subsoil  and  liberate  rich  plant  food, 
you  can  make  beds  for  planting  fruit 
trees  with  Atlas  Farm  Powder.  Deal¬ 
ers  near  you  will  supply  your  needs. 

Mail  the  Coupon  Now 

ond  learn  how  to  do  many  kinds  of  farm  improve¬ 
ment  work  with  the  cheapest  and  best  farm  hand — 
Atlas  Farm  Powder,  the  improved  farm  explosive. 

ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY 

General  Offices:  Wilmington,  Del. 

Sales  Offices:  Birmingham,  Boston,  Houghton. 
Joplin,  Knoxville,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis 


Name  ““ 

I 

^t/dress. 
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SEED  CORN 

BELLE  ALTO— GOLDEN  DENT 


Won  all  first  prizes  Berks  County  Exhibits  1916.  Big 
yield  per  acre.  Small  shank,  easy  to  husk,  well-filled 
tips  and  butts,  thoroughly  ripened.  Write  for  prices. 

Belle  Alto  Farms, Wernersville,  Pa.,  M.H.  McCallum, Mgr. 


ALFALFA 


ICO  Alfalfa  and  Seed  Book  firivea  full  Information  about 
Qrlnim,  Baltic  and  RoirlHterud  Alfalfat*.  Sent  free. 


Dakota  Hardy 

Docs  Not  Winter  Kill 

Ow  pia< 
f>wdni 

DAKOTA  IMPROVED  SEED  CO. 
807  Lawler  Street  •  •  •  Mitchell,  So.  Dakota 

I  A«minnr<>t>lii  Qi'ulity  bled  six  years.  Gcriiiinatlon 

LedMlIIIg tally  test,  87%.  #«  bushel,  witli  bags. 
KKKO  <;4>KN.  liit  acres,  1910,  yielded  317  bushel  ears. 
MKAltOW  P^AKM,  IIAKTSPALP:,  NEW  YORK 

BLUE  RIDGE  SILO  CORN 

f2  iio  per  lin.sliel  with  sacks.  Also  Sweet  Clover  Seed. 

C.  ItAKTON,  Box  29,  Falmsutli,  Pendleton  Co.,  Ky. 

Qiri-Th  The  beststruins grown. 

Sen  d  for  prices. 
J.  B.  QUIRK  •  Noeth  Madison,  Ohio 


P.riRN  High  Quality  and  termination 
ottu  uunn  sFNSATinN  nars  K<iTv,T>i»e  n,,,) , 

free. 


Also 

SENSATION  OATS.  Samples  and  catalog 
TIIPJO.  ItUKT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio 


SPORICIDE  SMUT 

in  oats.  Simple  to  treat.  Sent  direct  on  trial  where  we  have  no 
agent.  FreeBooldet.  Local  Agents  wanted.  Elstahlishedl903. 

SPORICIDE  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Atlanta,  N.Y. 

GOOSEBERRY  PLANTS  For  Sale 

FRANK  WIELAND,  EGG  ITAKHOK,  N.  .1. 

SALE -High  yielding  Raleigh  Seed  Potatoes'! rTe® 

Carefully  selected  for  15  years.  H.  C.  TAVLOR,  Embraaville,  Pi. 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
Free  Catalog!  Shows  you  how  you 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  f/ie  lart/eat  Berry  Box  atul 
Baaket  Factory  in  the  Country. 

New  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co.,  Box  111  New  Albany .IntL 


FRUIT  PACKAGES 


Best  quality.  All  styles.  Any  quantity. 

C.  No  ROBINSON  *  BRO.,  Dept.  M  Baltimorp,  Md. 

“Strawberry  Plants  That  Grow” 

“PROORESSIV  E.**  Best  Fall-Bearer;  also  Std.  June 
sorts,  including  our  New  Seedling  “COI.blNS.” 

Full  AHBortmoiit  otlier  Krult  I'laiitu,  Catalogue  »  FCC 

C.E.  WHIT  TEN  S  NURSERIES,  Box  11.  Bridgman,  Mich. 


OATS 


SIBERIAN,  SWEDISH  SELECT.  OHIO  8453 
OHIO  202.  Selei-tiun-s  from  O.  A.  E.  H. 
Write  for  sami)le.s.  R.  0.  EVANS  &  SONS,  Venedocia,  0. 


SEED  POTATOES 


Irish  Cobbler- 


Irish  Cobbler  is  early,  and  Raleigh  late  variety. 
From  a  bumper  crop,  free  from  disease  and 
with  splendid  vitality.  Write  for  prices. 

-Sir  Walter  Raleigh  Belle  Alto  Farms, Wernersville,  Pa,,  M.  H.  McCallum,  Mgr. 


Save  a  barrel  of 
Seed  Potatoes 
every  acre  you  plant 
by  using 

amm 

Potato  Planter 

You  need  only  one  seed  piece  in 
a  place  butthat  oneyou  do  need. 

Save  the  extra  barrels  to  plant 


more  acres. 


i 


We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  potato  machinery, 
Planters,  Cultivators,  Weeders,  Sprayers,  Ridgers, 
and  Diggers. 

Bateman  MTg  Company 

Box  2  L  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


Notes  from  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets 

204  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City 
March  15.  1917 


Eggs.- — Market  lower.  Fniioy  State 
and  nearby  hennery  whites,  ‘He  and  ; 
State  and  nearby  gathered  wliites,  29c 
iind  .‘{Ic ;  fancy  State  and  nearby  hennery 
browns,  29(*  and  .‘{Ic ;  hennery  brown  and 
mixed  gathered,  2Sc  and  29c. 

ITtjttek. — Market  .steady.  Fancy  AVest- 
ern  creamery,  42c;  jirimc  to  fancy,  .‘hSc 
and  41  ;  be.st  Eastern  dairy,  in  tubs, 

.‘b^c  and  .‘hSc;  in  prints,  38c  and  42c;  in 
mixed  packages,  ‘52c  and  ‘{(!c. 

f'lisiK.SK. — Market  tirm.  New  York 
State  whole  milk  flats,  held  siiecials,  27c 
and  27^/^c;  flats,  iirime  to  fancy,  2(>c  and 
2(ii/^c;  fresh  white  and  coloiu'd  fliits,  2<>c 
and  201/^c;  held  twins.  2(»i/^>  and  27i/4c; 
fancy  single  daisies,  2(IV^c  and  27Vic: 
state  skims,  choice  and  specials,  2ic ; 
lower  grades,  13c  and  18c. 

Eivf:  Poultry. — Express  receipts  light, 
moderate  demand.  Chickens,  20c  and 
24c ;  fowls,  23c  and  24c ;  roosters,  16c ; 
ducks,  22c;  gee.se,  ]6c  and  18c;  live 
Iiigeons,  30c  per  pair ;  turkeys,  24c  and 
25c. 

Dressed  Potti.try. — Fowls,  23c  and 
24c;  roasting  chickens,  2.5c  and  28c; 
broilers,  25c  and  30c;  ducks,  2.‘5c  and 
24c;  geese,  18c  and  20c;  turkeys,  30c  and 
33c. 

Live  Calves. — Market  firm.  Fancy 
calves,  14%c  and  15%c;  good  to  prime, 
l.'>l^c  and  14c;  common,  12l^c  and  14c; 
buttermilks,  7c  and  8c ;  yearlings,  7c 
and  7i/4e. 

Dressed  Cat.ves  and  Laitbs. — Market 
firm  with  good  demand.  Fancy  white 
mealed  calves,  20c  and  21l^c;  good  to 
prime,  LSc  and  20c;  common,  10c  to  18c; 
dre.sscd  buttermilks,  He  and  12c;  hot¬ 
house  lambs,  .$10  and  $13  each. 

IIog-Dressed  Calves. — Calves  from 
four  to  six  weeks  old  and  weighing  from 
80  to  110  lbs.,  are  the  most  desnrable  for 
shipping  to  this  market ;  a  few  buyers 
can  use  heavier  weights  if  the  quality  is 
very  choice.  They  should  he  dressed  in 
the  following  manner :  When  all  is  ready 
for  the  killing,  take  the  calf  gently  (it 
must  not  be  worried  or  chased,  and  should 
not  be  fed  for  a  space  of  at  least  six 
hours  jirevious),  tie  a  rope  to  hind  legs 
and  hang  it  up  clear  of  the  grounl  or 
floor ;  then  cut  the  head  off  just  behind 
the  ears ;  when  tlioroughly  bled  out,  put 
in  the  gambrel  stick  and  cut  off  the  legs 
at  the  knee-joii-t — where  the  knuckles 
and  head  skin  are  left  on  sellers  have  to 
allow  enough  weight  to  fully  covei'  these, 
and  it  is  best  to  remove  them  before  ship¬ 
ment.  Then  open  the  belly  from  pi’etty 
well  up  between  the  legs  to  the  breast 
hone,  remove  all  the  intestines,  including 
the  lights,  liver,  heart,  and  especially  the 
rectum  and  windpipe,  so  that  there  may 
be  a  free  circulation  of  air  through  the 
calf.  Be  careful  not  to  distiub  the  cover¬ 
ing  to  the  kidneys.  Now  balance  evenly 
on  the  gambrel  and  place  a  stick  of  suit¬ 
able  length  in  the  opening  to  hold  it  in 
proper  shape ;  then  hang  in  a  cool,  dry 
place  until  the  tiesh  is  “set”  and  the  ani¬ 
mal  hciit  is  all  out.  The  stick  wliich  Wiis 
placed  acro.ss  the  opening  should  now'  be 
removed.  In  warm  weather  the  opening 
should  he  filled  with  a  large  piece  of  ice 
and  sew(‘d  up.  The  calf  should  then  be 
laid  dow’ii  so  that  the  cold  air  will  reach 
all  parts  of  the  carcass.  Never  sew  up  a 
calf  except  to  keep  in  the  ice.  IMark  for 
shipment  by  sewing  a  “shipping  tag”  to 
the  bag  skin  between  the  hind  legs.  Very 
small,  young  calves  are  liable  to  seizure 
by  our  meat  inspectors  as  unfit  for  food. 
Fed  calves,  buttermilk  calves,  grass  calves 
and  yearlings  sell  much  lower  in  price 
than  veal  calve.s.  The  Health  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  City  of  New  York  has  or¬ 
dered  that  all  country  dressed  calves 
must  be  opened  all  the  w'ay  through  the 
bri'ast  and  throat.  Shippers  are  cau¬ 
tioned  to  be  very  careful  to  cut  through 
tlie  center.  After  the  calf  is  cooled  the 
hn'ust  nmy  be  protecti'd  by  drawing  the 
skin  together  with  a  stout  cord, 

IIoxEY  AND  Maple  Syrup. — No.  I 
Clover  comb  honey,  per  jtound,  15c  and 
16c.  Lower  grades,  14c  and  15c.  Maple 
syrup  selling  slow,  $1.10  and  $1.15  per 
gallon. 

Apples, — Apple  market  continues  firm. 
Fancy  Baldwins.  ,$5.50  and  $6..50 ;  fancy 
(Ireenings.  .$6.50;  Baldw'ins  “A”  grade, 
$4  and  $5.50;  “B”  and  ungraded.  ,$.‘{..50 
and  $4  ;  fancy  New  Y’^ork  State  Hreenings, 
$5  and  .$6. .50;  “A”  grade.  .$4  and  $6;  “B” 
and  ungraded,  .$.'5  and  $4;  Northern  Spy, 
$4  and  $7;  McIntosh,  .$5  and  .$6;  Ben 
Davis,  .$3.75  and  $4.50;  King,  $3.50  and 
$6. 

Potatoes  and  Vegetarles. — State  po¬ 
tatoes,  $7  and  $7.50  per  1 65-lb.  hag; 
Bermuda  potatoes,  ,$8  and  $11..50  per  bar¬ 
red  ;  Maine,  $7.50  per  16.5-lb.  hag;  Long 
Island,  barrel,  $7.50  and  .$8.  Onions,  red 
and  yellow,  $7  and  $8  per  l(M)-ll^  hag ; 
cabbage.  New  York  State,  ton,  $125  ami 
$150;  Long  Island,  iier  barrel,  $6  and 
$7.75 ;  Florida,  basket,  $2  and  .$3.  Car¬ 
rots,  State,  per  1(K)  Ihs.,  .$2  and  .$2.75. 

Beans. — Market  firm.  Marrow,  100 
lbs.,  $12.25  and  $13;  pea,  $12.50  and 
$13;  red  kidney,  $12.50  and  $13;  red 
inarrow.  $10  and  $11;  yellow  eye,  ,$9.50 
ami  .$10..59. 
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Snake  Out 
the  Stumps 

Get  our  wonderful 
new  Land  Clearing 
offer.  Send  for  the 
free  book.  Special 
Low  Price  now. 
Take  out  big 
stumps  at  3c  to 
5c  each.  Make 
money  clearing 
land  for  others. 

30  Days'  Trial 
Vnlimiled  Guarantee 
Now,  we  want  you  to 
send  for  our  free/ 
book.  Tells  the  truth  / 
about  how  to  clear  land  cheap- / 
est,  fastest  and  best.  Send 
In  your  name  now.  Address 

Hercules  Mfg.Co. 

1 30  25th  Street 

Centerville^  Iowa 


All-Steel 
Triple  Power 


HERCULES 

PORTABLE 
STUMP  PULLER 


fHBNESSBOORFR£F 

You  can  SAVE  MONEY  and  get 

much  better  goods — a  custom-made,  Oak-tanned 
harness  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Two  guarantees — one  money  back 
If  not  satisfied,  and  another  for  five  years. 

KING  Harness  . 

has  been  on  the  market  33  years.  Free  catalog  is  an 
cyo-opener  on  harnesses.  75  styles,  including  horsa 
clothing.  Write  right  now  for  your  free  book. 

KING  HARNESS  CO..  12-22  Main  St.,  Rome,  N.Y. 


$10,000.00 


It  1$  till  bist  and  ebaapest  saw  mads. 


Backs  this  saw. 
As  low  as 


ZOOK 

Saw 


HERTZLER  & 

Portable 
Wood 

ia  easy  to  operate. 

Only  $7.90  aaw  mnde  to 
which  ripping  table  can 
bo  added.  Guaranteed 
1  year.  Money  roftmded 
it  not  wati  sf  actory. 
Send  for  catalog. 

Hertzler  &  Zook  Co. 
^o^^^L^cjleville^a. 

DITCHES^ 

and  Terraces 

Also  grade  roads,  build 
dykes,  levees  with 

’  Works  In  any  soil.  Makes  V- 
shaped  ditch  or  oleans  ditches 
ap  to  k  feet  deep.  Does  labor  of 
100  men.  All  Steel.  Reveraible, 
Adiustablo.  Write  lor  free  book 
and  our  proposition. 

Owotbsrs  DiteberS  Grader  Co.  Ik  Box  2340weBiboro,  Ky. 


Hospital  Training 

Young  women  desiring  to  become  trained 
nurses — we  have  openings  in  our  Nurses’ 
Hospital  Corps.  Thorough  training  in  all 
branches  of  nursing.  When  graduated  you 
can  earn  from  825  per  week  up.  Write 

Muhlenberg  Hospital 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


DO  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


my 

men,  both  with  and  without  farm¬ 
ing  experience,  who  wish  to  work 
on  farms.  If  you  need  a  good, 
steady  sober  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthrop¬ 
ic  organization  and  we  make  no 
cliarge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOOETY 
176  Second  Avenue  New  York  City 


WE  WILL 
PAY  YOU 
FOR  YOUR 
SPARE  TIME 

if  you  will  use  it  to  se¬ 
cure  new  and  renewal 
subscriptions  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 
This  is  the  best  sub¬ 
scription  season.  Send 
for  terms. 

Department  “  M  ’’ 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  WEST  30th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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All  garage  ana  repair 

men  can  give  you  immediate 
If  you  have  any  diffi- 
:tting  them,  write  us. 
!  you  are  supplied. 


and 


Send  for  Free  Booklet 

‘nTo  Have  and  to  Hold  Power** 
You  need  it* 


McQuay-Norris  Mfg.  Co. 
2878  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 


^LVERIZEb 

LIMESTONE! 


The  good  effects  of  liming  the 
soil  are  quickly  seen — with  hay 
or  clover,  it  often  means  tlie 
difference  between  a  failure  and 
a  good  stand.  Ground  limestone 
is  the  most  effective  and  eco¬ 
nomical  to  apply.  Use  SOLVAY. 
It  is  pulverized  to  a  fineness  that 
produces  the  best  results. 

Get  this  FREE  Booklet 

The  *‘SoIvay*’  Booklet  gives  the  facts  about 
the  value  of  Limo  to  farmers — tells  what 
form  of  lime  is  best,  and  how  to  use  it.  You 
will  find  the  information  timely,  interesting 
and  reliable.  Copy  sent  postpaid  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Mail  your  postal  today. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO. 

501  Milton  Avenue  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Combine 
lightest  draft 
with  greatest 
strength. 
Sow  anyseed, 
from  bu  c  k  - 
wheat  to  kidney  beans.  Both 
grain  and  fertilizer  feeds  can  be  instantly 
adjusted.  Power  Irom  both  wheels  no 
side  draft  or  loss  in  turning.  The  only 
drill  that  will  handle  damp  or  sticky  fer¬ 
tilizer  successfully.  All-steel  frame 
wood  or  steel  wheels.  Hoe,  Single  Disc 
and  Double  Disc  Styles— for  every  pur¬ 
pose.  We  also  make  Crown  Traction 
Sprayer,  Lime  Sowers  and  Grass 
Seeders — backed  by  33  years 
manufacturing  experience. 

Write  for  catalog— todayl 

Crown  M’f’gCo. 

12  Wayne  St. 

Phelps.N.Y. 


York  Drills  WearWell 


10NG  years  of  wear  and  freedom  from  re- 
l)airbillsmjikethoV()rk  Force  FeodGraiil 
-V  and  Fertilizer  Drill  worth  more,  though 
it  lioes  not  cost  inoro.  Positive  force  feed  of 
Rrain  and  fertilizer,  with  chain  drive.  No  cok  jfoara  to  wear 
out  or  irct  lost,  bertilizer  anti  tfrain  feed  inJv^ndunt,  and 
InHtuntly  stopped  or  rcRulateo  while  Drill  is  In  operation, 
iliifh  Krnde  steel  saves  wcljfht  and  increases  stronKth. 
Improved  cast  and  steel  bearings  defy  the  wear  where  most 
wear  comes.  Don't  buy  a  Drill,  Cultivator,  Harrow,  Umo 
Spreader,  Po¬ 
tato  DiKKer  or 
any  other 
piece  of  l''ann 
Machinery  be- 
f  o  r  e 
for  our 

catalotr.  State 
what  machine 
you  want  and 

3i  V  o  your 
eater’s  immo. 

H  E  N  C  H  & 

DROMGOLO 
^COMPANY 

1528  Sixth  Ave.,  York,  Penns* 


—but  don’t  spread  the  Hme  with  a 
shovel.  Hcrtzler  6c  Zook  Low- 
Down  Lime  Spreader  saves  Hme 
and  labor  too.  Adjustable  How,  force  feed.  Lowest 

f>rice.  Capacity,  150  to  4.000  lbs.  Write  for  cata* 
o^uet  and  special  ofler.  $24  end  up. 

^  ^  HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  COMPANY 

Bo*  O  Uclleville,  Pa. 


Is  Sweet  Clover  a  Weed  ? 

I  wi.sh  to  start  some  Sweet  clover, 
would  like  to  know  what  you  have  to 
say  for  it.  My  neighbors  tell  me  if  T 
plant  it  once  that  would  he  enough :  I 
would  never  get  rid  of  it,  also  the  rest 
around  here  would  get  it  on  tlieir  places 
too.  Is  that  so?  Does  one  Imve  aii.v 
trouble  keeping  it  down  after  plowing 
it  under?  ii.  i>.  u. 

Sugargrove,  Pa. 

No  man  who  has  ever  given  Melilotus 
alba  (white  Sweet  clover)  a  thorough 
trial  would  ever  class  it  as  a  weed  or 
want  it  removed  from  Ids  farm  for  the 
following  reasons;  ].  It  will  grow  whore 
nothing  else  will.  2.  It  will  produce 
more  hay  and  forage  than  any  other 
known  grass  or  legume.  2.  Stock  of 
all  kinds  prefer  it  to  Alfalfa  or  even 
grain.  4.  Many  farmers  who  grow 
Sweet  clover  do  not  feed  an.y  grains,  as 
it  is  the  greatest  protein  producer 
known.  5.  As  a  soil  renovator  it  has 
no  equal.  To  prove  this,  plant  a  crop 
of  corn  or  potatoes  on  a  Sweet  clover 
sod  and  compare  results  with  those  of 
your  neighbors  who  want  to  class  it  as 
a  weed.  Should  II.  P.  B.  give  Swet't 
clover  a  trial  and  later  wish  to  got  rid 
of  it,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  keep  it  from 
going  to  seed  for  one  season,  as  it  is  a 
biennial,  and  the  roots  rot  and  become 
part  of  the  soil  at  the  end  of  the  second 
yciir,  but  he  will  never  want  to  do  this 
if  he  likes  it  as  well  as  others  who  have 
tried  it.  udoominodai.k. 

'New  York. 


Sowing  Fine  Seed 

I  sow  (|uite  a  lot  of  seedlings  every 
Spring,  and  I  find  eonsiderahle  t'-ouble  in 
sowing  many  of  the  fine  seeds,  getting 
them  so  thick  that  I  lose  many  in  thin¬ 
ning  and  transplanting.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  I  can  buy  to  sow  these  line  seeds 
properly?  o.  k.  r. 

Maine. 

When  sowing  small  seeds,  particularly 
broadcast,  it  is  almost  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  avoid  sowing  them  too  thick  when 
sown  alone.  The  best  way  to  overcome 
this  tr<)ul)le  is  to  mix  the  seed  with  per¬ 
fectly  dry  sand.  The  propoition  of  sand 
to  he  used  will  vary,  according  to  the  kind 
and  size  of  seed,  ordinarily  four  or  five 
teaspoonfuls  of  sand  to  one  of  seed  is  about 
right,  hut  for  very  fine  seed  like  I'etunias, 
snapdragons,  etc.,  10  or  12  of  sand  to  one 
of  seed  will  not  be  too  much.  Be  sure  the 
sand  is  perfectly  dry.  Mix  the  sand  and 
.seed  tlioroughly  before  sowing,  otherwise 
it  will  not  be  possible  to  get  anything 
like  ill!  even  stand  of  plants.  And  hear 
in  mind  tliat  the  mixture  of  sand  and  seed 
must  not  he  sown  any  tliicker  on  the 
ground  than  when  s('ed  alone  wiis  sown. 

K. 


Potatoes  Following  Alfalfa 

I  see  in  ii  i-ec('iit  issue  that  you  don’t 
advise  planting  potatoes  in  soil  that  has 
been  limed.  I  expected  to  plant  seven  or 
eight  bushels  of  Irish  Gobbler  potatoe.s 
on  an  old  Alfalfa  jiatch  which  was  limed 
five  years  ago.  I  have  good  potato  hind 
elsewliere,  hut  I  thought  this  would  be 
an  ideal  spot  for  them.  These  potatoes 
will  average  a  little  larger  than  a  hen’s 
egg.  AVould  it  he  advisable  to  cut  them 
once  in  two,  or  plant  whole?  j.  n.  r. 

I’ulaski,  N.  Y. 

AVhat  we  advised  was  not  to  u.se  the 
lime  on  potatoes  directly,  or  not  to  jdant 
potatof's  the  first  year  fiftor  using  the 
lime.  There  would  be  little,  if  any,  trou¬ 
ble  on  soil  which  was  limed  five  years 
ago  with  Alfalfa.  In  Southern  New 
York,  and  parts  of  New  Jersey,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  farmers  run  a  five  years’  rotation, 
including  both  potatoes  and  clover.  On 
some  farms  it  is  necessary  to  u.se  lime, 
and  in  that  case  they  use  the  limo  on 
the  clover  and  grass,  which  gives  them 
four  or  five  years  before  that  clover  land 
comes  round  into  the  potatoes.  There 
is  little  danger  then  of  finding  a  fully 
alkaline  soil.  We  should  certainly  go 
ahead  and  plant  the  iiotatoes  five  years 
after  liming.  In  regard  to  the  i)otato 
seed,  read  the  article  on  page  2.34,  and 
if  this  seed  is  of  known  quality,  you  may 
safely  use  it.  For  the  larger  tubers  of 
this  variety  we  would  slice  through  the 
center  and  make  two  pieces.  With  the 
smaller  ones  we  should  plant  whole 
seed. 


Litte  Elsie  had  been  chastised  for  mis¬ 
behavior.  “What’s  the  matter,  dear?” 
asked  her  grandma.  “Did  you  have  an 
accident?”  “N-no,  grandma,”  sobbed 
Elsie,  “it  wasn’t  an  a-accident.  M-mam- 
ma  did  it  on  p-purpose.” — Credit  Lost. 


You  want  Electric  Light — 
why  not  get  it? 

Here’s  the  very  plant  you  need — a  Dyneto — made 
in  the  big  Dyneto  factory  by  the  Dyneto  electrical 
experts — for  you.  No  matter  where  your  place  is, 
whether  in  the  suburbs  or  in  the  heart  of  the  woods, 
you  need  and  ought  to  have  one  of  these  wonder¬ 
fully  simple,  compact,  efficient 

ELECTRIC¬ 
LIGHTING 
PLANTS 

It  will  flood  your  house  and  barns  with  pure,  mel¬ 
low  electric  light — all  you  can  use  of  it.  It  will  oper¬ 
ate  your  churn,  pump,  grindstone,  etc.,  with  the  belt 
attached  to  the  pulley  of  the  gasoline  engine,  while  the 
batteries  are  being  recharged  for  light.  Furnished  in 
three  sizes,  with  or  without  engine.  Write  at  once 
for  further  information.  No  obligation. 

Good  Agents  Wanted.  Write  for  Territory 

THE  DYNETO  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION 

200  Wolf  Street,  Syracuse,  New  York 


TfT 


An  Inteieitm^  laboifitoiTi  Experiment 

In  each  of  these  flasks  were  placed  10  cubic  c.m.  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 
Into  the  left  flask  was  jilaced  a  fixed  amount  of  Caledonia  Marl-Lime. 

Into  the  right  flask  was  put  the  same  quantity  of  ordinary  ground  limestone. 

Note  the  remits  below — 


THIS  FLASK 
after  80  minutes,  had  a 
muddy  appear, ’11100  with 
little  or  no  sediment— a 
convincing  proof  of  the 
acid-neutralizing  epudity 
of  Caledonia  Marl-Lime. 
The  absence  of  sediment 
also  showed  its  great  sol- 
ubility. 


THIS  FLASK  ULi?"’ 
after  30  minutes,  had  a 
thick  sediment  at  the  Ix)t- 
tom,  with  the  top  layer 
of  acid  almost  clear — 
showing  that  ground 
limestone  falls  far  short 
of  Caledonia  Marl-lame 
in  neutralizing  soil-acid¬ 
ity.  Nor  is  it  as  soluble  a 
product. 

Marl-Lime  is  the  most  .soluble  form  of  land  lime 
known.  It  counteracts  soil-acidity;  makes  big  crops 
possible.  Write  for  literature,  prices  and  analysis. 
CALEDONIA  MARL  BRANCH,  International  Agri¬ 
cultural  Corp.,  808  Marine  Bank  Bldg.,  Bull'alo,  N.Y. 


Truck  That  Produces  Big  on 

must  be  given  plenty  to  eat  and  drink  and  carefully  "I  Jl  I 

tended.  It’s  worth  every  bit  of  effort.  Many 


gardeners  in  New  England  and  New  York  are 
getting  regular  profitable  results — year  after  year — 
from  a  careful  application  of 


Time 


HUBBARDS 


BONE 

BASE 


FERTILIZERS 


They  are  growing  crops  on  land  worth  several  hundred  dollars  ^ 
per  acre  and  they  must  have  sources  of  plant  food  which  they 

ARE  RELIABLE 

Each  crop  has  to  be  grown  in  the  shortest  possible  time  to  be 
first  on  the  market  and  to  make  room  for  the  succeeding  crop. 
And  the  land  is  too  valuable  to  risk  a  crop  failure.  I'hey  have 
found  that  they  can  always  depend  upon  Hubbard’s  “Bone 
Base’’  Fertilizers.  We  want  yow  to  know  about  them. 

Write  for  the  Booklet 

shown  at  the  left.  It  will  tell  you 
the  methods  of  soil  treatment  followed 

by  the  most  successful  market  gar-  - - - 

tieners  iu  the  country.  •^’SftTTl.IT.EB^ 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Dept.  A,  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 

*’*  We  have  a  fertilizer  that  fits  each  crop  you  grow" 
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Direct  to  you! 

We  ship  from  East  St.  Louis, 
Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  and 
York,  Pa.  Quick  delivery 
assured. 


FRESH  FROM  FACTORY  TO  YOU  4# 


CENTURY  ROOFING  lays  better,  lasts 
longer,  yet  costs  less  (according  to  quality) 
than  any  other  roll  roofing  made. 

Century  Roofine  is  made  of  the  best  roofing 
materials  money  can  buy— long-fibre  Felt, 
pure  Asphalts  and  other  Coating  Materials. 
It  is  made  by  skilled  workmen,  directed  by 
scientific  experts,  in  the  biggest  and  best 
equipped  Roofing  Manufacturing  Plants  in  the 
world.  It  is  absolutely  weatherproof  and 

IMp  R||4r;iiifpp  I'ply,  15  years;  2-ply,  20 
we  uuarailiee  years:  3  ply.  25  years. 

108  square  feet  per  roll— no  mill  ends— all  one  piece. 

We  Prepay  Freight 

on  3  rolls  or  more  in  N.  Y.,  Pa.,  N.  J.,  Mass., 
Cionn.,  Md.,  Me.,  Vt.  or  Del.  at  the  following 
prices: 

l-ply, 

85  lbs. 

Correspondingly  low  prices  to  other  states.  Write 
/or  Free  Sample— OT  order  shipment  now. 

Money  Back  If  Not  Ssilalloii. 

CENTURY  MFC.  CO., 

208  Katherine  Bldg.,  East  St.  Louis,  lit. 

Write  for  1917  Buggy  Catalogue. 


Cl  91;  2-ply. 
I  .CO  46  lbs. 


$1.50  $1.75 


mm 

Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  questions: 

How  can  I  grow  crops  with  less  ex¬ 
pense  and  labor  ?  How  can  1  grow 
fancy  fruit  at  low  cost  2  The 

IRON  AGE  1“’"' 

(horizontal)  solves  the  spraying 
problem  for  the  busy  farmer. 
Can  bo  used  in  any  wagon, 
cart  or  sled.  Reliable  easy- 
working  pump  placed  outside 
the  barrel — prevents  rusting- 
all  parts  easy  to  reach.  100  to 
125  pounds  pressure  with  two 
nozzles.  60  and  100  gallon  sizes. 
We  make  a  full  line  of  spray¬ 
ers.  Write  today  for  our  free 
Barrel  Sprayer  booklet. 

Bateman M’f’g Co.,  Box  2E  ,Grenlocli,N.J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


TIus  Spray  Outfit  Only  *  1 1 9 


The  No.  1  U-R-E-K-A  Spray  Outfit  Rives  you  6 
gallons  of  tiguicl  a  minute  at  a  pressure  of  176  lbs.  Comes  complete 
with  100  gallon  tank,  60  ft.  of  hose,  4  nozzles,  everythin^f  ready  to 
eo  to  worK  at  this  remarkably  low  price.  Our  (^tato^r  which  is  free 
on  request,  jfives  you  information  on  other  sizes.  Send  for  it  today. 
R.  CONSOLIDATED  GAS  ENGINE  CO.,  202  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City 

■  CAN  Make  YOU  The  BEST  PRICE 
—On  a  Better  Engine 

Englncs-'-GasoHne  ..  .  .  ^ . 

or  Kerosene— 2  to  22  H-P.— all  styles-statlfmanr  or  on  tracks, 
saw  li^,  etc.,  with  or  without  mafirneto— -Cash  or  raymonts. 

WITTE  Engines 

are  made  In  the  largest  exclusive  engine 
factory  in  the  U.S.8ellin|r  direct.SOycaxa 
success  proves  WITTE  Engine  Quality* 

Immediate  shipment.  Book  FREJE 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
1890  Oakland  Ave.,KansasCity*Mw 
1890  Empira  Bids.,  Pittabursh,  Pa. 


Use  NATCO  Drain  Tile— Last  Forever 

Farm  drainage  needs  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made'' of 
best  Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  bumede  Don^t  have  to  digr  'cur  W 
to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  P^ces.  Sold  in  carload 
lots.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  IMPERISH* 
_ ABLE  SILO,  Natco  Buildingr  Tile  and  Natco  Sewer  Pipe, 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company  •  1121  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— Alfred  A.  Fritzen,  for¬ 
merly  a  captain  in  the  German  navy,  un¬ 
der  indictment  by  a  Federal  grand  jury 
here  for  alleged  conspiracy  to  blow  up 
the  Welland  Canal,  wa.s  arrested  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  March  8,  after  a  year’s  search, 
and  placed  in  jail  in  Los  Angeles. 
Fritzen  told  his  captors,  according  to  an 
Associated  Press  dispatch,  that  he  made 
a  tour  of  Cuba  recently.  In  view  of  the 
recent  rebellion  in  the  island  this  infor¬ 
mation  was  of  especial  interest  to  the 
I’ederal  authorities.  lie  also  had  been  in 
Mexico. 

\  secret  wireless  apparatus  was  dis¬ 
covered  on  the  steamer  Appam,  held  by 
Gennan  captors,  when  it  was  taken  over 
by  V.  8.  ^Marshal  Saunders  recently.  All 
messages  sent  in  the  section  of  Norfolk, 
Va.,  could  be  read  by  it. 

Eight  officers  of  the  German  steamship 
Liebenfels.  sunk  in  f'harle.ston,  S.  C.,  har¬ 
bor  on  .Tannary  .31.  were  sentenced  March 
10  to  a  year  in  the  Atlanta  Federal  Pen¬ 
itentiary  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  .$.500  each. 
They  were  convicted  of  sinking  a  vessel 
in  a  navigable  stream.  Bond  was  fixed  at 
$0,000  in  each  case  pending  appeal,  which 
the  defendants  were  not  immediately  able 
to  give. 

(’barged  with  committing  customs 
frauds  against  the  United  States  in  re¬ 
ceiving  merchandise  smuggled  from  the 
inteined  German  commerce  raiders  Prinz 
Eitel  Friedrich  and  Kronprinz  AVilhelm 
at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  Henry 
Bohner,  president  of  the  Henry  Bohner 
(’ompany.  wholesale  grocers ;  Adelhert  K. 
Fischer,  president  of  the  Sehntte-Koert- 
ing  Company,  machinists,  and  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Helena  Fischer,  were  held  in  $r),00() 
bail  each  for  trial  by  United  States  Com¬ 
missioner  Edmunds  at  Philadelphia 
March  10. 

A  tornado  swept  over  central  eastern 
Indiana  March  11.  killing  more  than  a 
score  of  pei’sons  at  Newcastle  and  two 
children  in  Wayne  County.  The  total 
number  of  injured  will  run  over  200, 
some  of  whom  are  probably  fatally  hurt. 
The  damage  will  total  more  than  $1,000,- 
000  at  Newcastle  and  several  thousand 
dollars  in  Wayne  County. 

March  12  the  New  York  Senate  passed 
the  IVliituey-Brereton  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  giving  the  franchi.se  to 
women,  by  a  vote  of  .30  to  7.  I'he  amend¬ 
ment  will  he  submitted  at  the  genei’al 
election  next  Fall.  It  was  defeated  by  a 
majority  of  188,31.3  when  it  was  voted 
upon  in  101,5.  It  is  estimated  that  ap¬ 
proximately  $500,000  will  be  spent  by  the 
suffrage  party,  representing  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  500,000  women  scattered  through¬ 
out  evei'y  one  of  the  150  Assembly  dis¬ 
tricts.  to  bring  about  favorable  action  by 
the  electorate  next  Fall. 

Michael  Herlihy.  the  union  official  who 
was  convicted  at  New  I’ork  of  having 
been  one  of  those  resi)onsible  for  setting 
fifty  sticks  of  dynamite  in  the  110th 
street  station  of  the  Lenox  avenue  sub¬ 
way,  was  sentenced  March  1.3,  by  .Tustioe 
Tompkins  in  the  Criminal  Branch  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  serve  from  10  to  20 
years’.  Herlihy  was  financial  secretai-y 
of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street 
and  Electric  Hallway  Eniidoyees,  and  the 
dynamite  was  exploded  to  frighten  the 
Tnterborongh  during  the  car  strike  last 
Summer  and  Fall.  Five  other  men  are 
under  indictment  for  the  same  crime  . 

A  bill  to  make  more  stringent  the  laws 
against  the  sale  and  use  of  habit  forming 
drugs,  which  is  designed  to  strengthen  the 
lu’ovisions  of  the  measure  introclnced  by 
the  Whitney  anti-drug  committee,  has 
been  prepared  by  .Joseph  M.  Callahan, 
Democratic  leader  of  the  New  York  As¬ 
sembly,  and  S  nator  Ogden  L.  Mills,  Re¬ 
publican.  The  Mills-Callahan  bill  would 
require  the  use  of  prescription  blanks  in 
triplicate  and  ))roi)oses  a  plan  for  the 
ti’eatment  of  addicts  without  court  com¬ 
mitment. 

FABM  AND  GARDEN.— Federal  in¬ 
spectors  began  an  inquiry  at  Houlton, 
Me.,  IMarch  8,  to  determine  the  amount  of 
seed  potatoes  remaining  in  Aroostook 
County  and  available  for  shipment. 
Dealers  reported  that  they  were  offering 
$7  a  barrel  for  potatoes  to  fill  Southern 
seed  orders  but  farmers  refused  to  sell 
at  that  price. 

Ohio  florists  are  uniting  to  fight  the 
State  boiler  oi)erators’  law.  under  which 
greenhouse  steam  heating  apparatus  can 
only  be  operated  by  licensed  engineers. 
Tender  this  law,  a  florist  can  be  arrested 
for  running  his  own  boiler. 

The  eighth  animal  farmers’  week  at 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
Amherst.  March  2()-3().  includes  a  varied 
jn-ogramme,  with  extensive  exhibits  and 
demonstrations. 

The  Eastern  States  Exposition,  at 
Springleld,  Mass.,  has  changed  its  open¬ 
ing  date  from  Oct.  8  to  Oct.  12,  and  will 
close  the  20th.  This  has  been  done  not 
to  interfere  with  the  celebration  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricnltux-al  College,  at  Amherst.  The 
exposition  also  announces  that  it  will 
conduct  an  Industrial  Exposition  and 
Export  Conference  .Tune  23  to  30,  the  first 
event  of  its  character  ever  held  in  tho 
T'nited  States.  It  is  planned  thus  to  lay 
the  foundations  for  the  establishment  of 
a  great  annual  trade  market  in  this 
connti-y. 

WASHINGTON. — Lacking  legal  au¬ 
thority  to  establish  general  censorship, 
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the  Administration  appealed  March  9  to 
the  patriotism  of  the  country’s  news¬ 
papers  and  cable  companies  to  suppress 
publication  and  trau.smission  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  movements  of  American 
merchant  craft  which  are  to  be  armed 
against  German  submarines. 

The  War  Department  at  Washington 
decided  March  9  to  take  over  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  School  of  Aviation,  at  Essingtou, 
near  the  Philadelphia  navy  yard,  for  the 
organization  of  an  air  squadron. 

President  Wilson  March  12  asked  im¬ 
mediate  consideration  of  the  Columbia 
treaty.  This  agreement  provides  for  the 
payment  of  .$25.000, 090  to  (^.olnmbia  by 
the  United  States  for  the  loss  of  Panama 
and  formulates  an  apology  to  the  South 
American  republic  for  Abe  part  alleged  to 
have  been  played  by  this  Government  un¬ 
der  the  Roosevelt  Administration  in  the 
Panama  insurrection. 

Organized  labor  representing  approxi¬ 
mately  3,000,000  workers  in  the  United 
States  announced  to  the  country  March 
12  its  war  platform,  embodying  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  labor  would  co-oper¬ 
ate  “to  defend,  safeguard  and  preseiwe  the 
Republic  of  the  United  States  of  America 
against  its  enemies,  whomsoever  they  may 
be.”  In  the  most  remarkable  doenmeut 
of  its  kind  ever  issued  in  this  country  147 
representatives  of  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  trades  unions  in  confereinj#'  an¬ 
nounced  in  advance :  First,  that  labor 
should  dictate  the  terms  and  limitations 
of  war  or  national  defence,  and  second, 
that  organized  labor  should  be  consulted 
as  to  the  conduct  and  methods  of  opera¬ 
tion  involved  in  war. 

CUBA. — Four  hundred  men  from 
Amei-ican  warships  March  8  landed  and 
took  charge  in  Santiago,  March  8.  The 
canefields  and  the  T^nion  Sugar  mill  at 
San  Luis,  10  miles  north  of  Santi.ago,  were 
burned  by  insurgents.  The  Americans  were 
l.qnded  from  the  mine  layer  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  the  cruiser  Olympia,  the  gunboat 
Petrel  and  the  gunboat  Machias. 

Considerable  damage  to  part  of  the  Cu¬ 
ban  sugar  crop  has  been  done  by  rebels, 
according  to  Capt.  A.  H.  Nielsen,  of  the 
Danish  steamer  Henry  Teguer,  which  ar¬ 
rived  at  Boston  from  Matanzas  March  12. 
(’apt.  Nielsen  said  he  put  into  Nuevitas 
to  take  on  10.000  bags  of  sugar.  Rebels 
invaded  the  town,  burning  all  before 
them.  He  sailed  without  taking  on  the 
cargo,  which  was  destroyed  by  a  fire,  to¬ 
gether  with  0,000  additional  hags  stored 
on  the  dock.  Ordinarily  ,3,000.000  bags 
of  sugar  are  shipped  annually  from  Nue¬ 
vitas,  but  not  a  bag  has  been  sent  from 
that  port  this  season. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Farmers’  MVek.  Massachusetts  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Amherst,  Mass.,  March 
20-30. 

American  .Jersey  Cattle  (’lull.  New 
York  City,  IMay  2. 

Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Worcester,  Mass.,  .Tune  0. 

Anu'rican  Seed  Trade  Association,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.,  .Tune  19  to  21. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
foi-ty-second  annual  meeting,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  .Tune  27-29. 

Society  of  American  Florists  and  Grna- 
mental  IIorticulturi,sts,  New  York  Citv, 
August  21-2,3. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Sy  racuse.  N.  Y., 
September  10-15. 

Eastern  States  Exposition,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Oct.  12-20. 


Since  coming  here  I  have  traveled 
1500  miles  by  auto  and  seen  a  good  deal 
of  the  country.  The  trees  are  leafing 
out,  peaches  and  strawberries  are  in 
bloom,  sweet  corn,  peas  and  beans  are 
six  inches  high.  Farmers  are  now  jilant- 
ing  cotton,  corn,  and  potatoes.  Texas 
is  being  developed  very  fast  and  the  old 
cattle  ranches  are  fast  disappearing  and 
becoming  fine  farms  for  cotton  and  corn. 
Farmers  here  are  going  into  the  raising 
of  peanuts.  As  I  traveled  over  the  coun¬ 
try  farmers  were  preparing  a  great  many 
acres  for  this  _  crop.  The  peanuts  are 
taken  to  the  oil  mills,  grouucl  with  the 
shells  on,  the  oil  extracted  and  meal 
used  for  stock.  Trucking  in  Southwest 
3>xas  is  very  uncertain,  I  made  one 
trip  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  The  pros¬ 
pects  were  good  for  a  thousand  dollars 
per  acre  for  cabbage,  but  just  at  the 
time  of  harvest  a  freeze  came,  and  good¬ 
bye  truck,  nearly  everything  gone  and 
a  lot  of  disappointed  people.  They  were 
receiving  $100  per  ton  and  some  of  it 
would  go  10  to  15  tons  per  acre.  It 
surely  was  a  great  loss.  Now  in  San 
Antonio  cabbage  is  10c  per  lb. ;  lettuce 
lOe  for  a  little  head ;  flour  .$10  per  bbl, ; 
potatoes  $3.50  per  bu. ;  eggs  35c  in  city, 
20c  in  small  towns ;  butter  45c  lb.  San 
Antonio  is  a  very  lively  place  in  Win¬ 
ter,  an(l,  many  improvements  are  being 
made  all  over  the  city ;  a  good  place  to 
spend  the  cold  Winter  months,  fine  cli¬ 
mate,  good  water  and  many  interesting 
places  to  see.  B.  E.  N. 

Texas. 


Good  cows,  fresh,  .$75  to  $90 ;  beef 
cattle  $50  to  $60;  good  veal  calves  on 
foot  lli/^e;  lambs  12c.  Butter,  cream¬ 
ery,  45c ;  fresh  eggs  .38e.  Milk  retails  at 
7c.  Potatoes,  per  bu,,  $2 ;  oats  80c ; 
corn  $1.20;  buckwheat,  per  100,  $2.50. 
Hay,  baled,  from  $10  to  $12;  rye  straw 
$9;  oat  straw  $7.  w.  G.  w. 

Rensselaer  Co,,  N.  Y. 
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Why  the  Grant  Six  Appeals  to  Farmers 


Five- Passenger  Touring 
Car  or  Three-Passenger 
Roadster 

$875 

f.  o.  b.  Cleveland 


The  farm  buyer  tries  to  pick 
a  motor  car  for  what  it  will 
do.  He  wants  good  style  and 
appearance,  but  they  must  be 
backed  up  by  real  value.  The 
man  in  the  country  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  paying  $200  to  $500 
extra  merely  to  show  his  neigh¬ 
bors  that  he  has  as  much  money 
as  they  have.  He  wants  a  ser¬ 
viceable  car  that  costs  a  mini¬ 
mum  for  gasoline,  oil  and  tires — 
and  he  wants  a  car  that  stands 
up  and  stays  in  running  order 
the  year  round,  because  in  the 
country  the  nearest  repair  shop 
may  be  miles  away. 

That  the  farm  buyer  is  a  real 
judge  of  actual  values  and  me¬ 
chanical  excellence  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  over  half  of  the 
thousands  of  GRANT  SIXES 
have  been  sold  in  rural  com¬ 
munities. 

The  GRANT  SIX  at  $875  is  a 
car  without  frills — yet  a  good- 
looking, full-sized,  five  passenger 
car  with  every  improvement  ^nd 
refinement  you  will  find  on  cars 
costing  up  to  $1,000  or  $1,100. 

It  is  an  overhead-valve  six 
with  more  power  than  any  other 
car  in  its  price  class,  yet  you  can 
Imy  it  at  the  same  price  or  oidy 
few  dollars  more  than  the 


a 


many  makes  of  fours. 


The  superior  riding  qualities, 
the  greater  flexibility,  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  vibration  have  made  the 
six  cylinder  engine  supreme  in 
the  higher  priced  field.  The  only 
argument  for  the  four  is  its  sup¬ 
posed  economy  of  fuel. 

But  where  is  there  a  four  that  aver¬ 
ages  20  miles  (many  owners  say  25)  to 
a  gallon  of  gasoline,  or  1000  miles  to  a 
gallon  of  oil.  Where  is  the  four  at  any¬ 
where  near  the  GRANT  price  that  gets 
7000  miles  and  over  out  of  a  set  of  stan¬ 
dard  tires? 

The  remarkable  economy  and  power 
of  the  GRANT  SIX  engines  has  ap¬ 
pealed  to  farm  buyers. 

But  equally  important  is  the  matter  of 
continuous  service.  The  GRANT  SIX 
is  built  to  stay  in  order.  That  is  why  it 
has  a  cone  clutch,  full-floating  rear  axle, 
full  cantilever  rear  springs  shackled  at 
both  ends,  standard  I-beams  front  axle, 
three-point  suspension,  braced  frame. 

Lightness  with  extreme  strength  in 
every  part,  sturdiness  without  undue 
weight,  are  the  reasons  for  GRANT  SIX 
freedom  from  mechanical  troubles.  No 
other  car  of  its  price  class  is  so  well  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  farm 
buyer. 

Point-by-point  comparison  with  any 
other  car  at  anywhere  near  the  price  will 
convince  you  that  the  GRANT  SIX  is 
the  best  value  you  will  find  under  $1,000. 
Comparison  is  all  we  ask.  Send  for  the 
catalog  describing  the  car  in  detail. 
You’ll  find  it  a  straightforward  meaty 
little  book,  chock  full  of  facts,  not 
merely  fanc)’  claims. 


Do  this  Now  and  You’ll  get  a  GRANT  SIX  this  Spring 


The  Grant  Motor  Car  Corporation 


Cleveland,  Ohio 
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The  biggest  time  and  labor- 
sSvers  for  farm  and  garden 


Since  Planet  Jrs  save  half  your  time  and  labor, 
produce  bigger,  better  crops  and  make  cultiva¬ 
tion  more  profitable  than  ever,  why  not  get  them 
/liK  They  soon  pay  for  themselves;  then  the 

returns  are  pure  “velvet”  for  all  the 


No.  8 


years  to  come. 


Planet  Jr 

Farm  and  Garden 
Implements 

are  ingeniously  designed, 
scientifically  constructed  and  outlast  three  or  four  ordinary 
imjilements.  45  years  of  actual  farming  and  manufact¬ 
uring  experience  is  back  of  them.  Fully  guaranteed 

No.  8  Planet  Jr  Horse  Hoe  and  Cultivator  does  a  greater  variety  of  work, 
and  does  it  more  thoroughly  than  any  other  cultivator  ever  made.  It  has  | 
stronger  better  construction.  Its  depth  regulator  and  extra-long  frame 
make  it  steady-running.  Adaptable  to  deep  or  shallow  cultivation  and  to 
different  widths.  15  other  styles  of  one-horse  cultivators — various  prices. 

If  you  have  need  merely  for  a  hand-cultivator  the  No.  17 
is  the  tool  for  you. 

No.  17  Planet  Jr  is  the  highest  type  of  single-wheel  hoe  made. 

Its  light  durable  ingenious  construction  enables  a  man,  woman,  or 
boy  to  do  the  cultivation  in  a  garden  in  the  easiest,  quickest  and 
best  way.  We  make  32  other  styles  of  wheel  hoes  and  seed-drills 
— various  prices. 

New  72-page  Catalog,  free!  No.  17 

Illustrates  tools  doing  actual  farm  and  garden 
work  and  describes  over  70  different  Planet  Jrs, 
including  Seeders,  Wheel-Hoes,  Horse-Hoes. 

Harrows.  Orchard-,  Beet-  and  Pivot-Wheel 
Hiding  Cultivators,  Write  for  it  today! 

S  L  ALLEN  &  CO 

Box  1107V  Philadelphia 


Sows  Any  Fertilizer 

A  LL  commercial  fertilizers  and  nitrate.phos- 
/A  phate,  guano,  lime  ashes,  etc.  Has  the 
only  force  feed  that  will  sow  any  fertilizer 
made  in  large  or  small  quantities.  No^prings 
or  gears  in  box.  Gauge  quickly  and  easily  set. 

Stevens  Fertilizer  Sower 

Let  u3  Bend  you  the  book  Bhowing  how  evenly  and 
accurately  this  BOwer  distributes  in  any  amount  from 
one  hundred  to  several  thousand  pounds  per  acre.  The 
b^k  should  be  in  your  hands.  It  describes  briefly 
many  valuable  farm  tools.  Write  for  it. 

Belcher  &  Taylor  Agricultural  Tool  C6. 
Box  75  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


Saw-Wood  Now 


This  saw  outfit  com- 
plete  with  6  to  8  ^  |  Wf 

He  P.  Engine  Only  ■  " 


Or  Engine  0 
only  6  to  8^ 


"ir: 


p. 
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You  can  get  the  wonderful  HEAVI-DUTI  engine  now  at 
lower  prices  tlian  ever  before.  Owing  to  our  special  offer 
you  can  buy  a  HEAVI-DUTI  engine  at  a  lower  price  than 

you  have  to  pay  for  cheaply  built,  cheaply  Mtten  up  engines. 

This  remarkable  offer  is  made  to  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
to  intrc^uco  these  engines  into  each  and  every  locality.  An  engine 
will  do  more  talking  for  us  and  more  advertising  for  us  Uian  we  can  do  any 
other  way.  When  you  see  our  catalog  and  learn  how  this  engine  is  made; 

learn  how  simple  it  Is;  when  you  see  how  durable  it  Is,  you  will  wonder  how  ti  PU  Eneine  only 

we  are  able  to  make  the  remarkably  low  price,  and  the  answer  Is  to  inttoduce  \y^  y  i  \  tnBmc  wn  y 

it-to  advertise  It.  Where  one  Is  sold,  hundreds  follow.  Wo  will  maKo  our  ^  X  I  \  Other  Sires 

a rofit  on  the  engines  that  follow.  You  are  the  lucky  roan  to  get  the  benefit  of  this  I 

!  you  act  quickly.  Donotdelay.  Write  forourcata'.ogand  lull  information  today.  Equally  Low  Prices 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GAS  AND  GASOLINE  ENGINE  COMPANY,  202  Fulton  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


$135^ 

f.o.b. 


Ford 

With 

Pull- 

ford 


PULLFORD— 


Easily  Attached  to  or  Removed 
from  the  Car  in  30  Minutes 

Makes  a  practical  tractor  out  of  a  Ford— or  most 
anyothercar.  Get  low  cost  power.  Noholes 
to  drill.  Attached  with  clamps  to  car  frame. 
Does  work  of  3  or  4  horses.  Pulls  plows,  harrows, 
drills, mowers, the  binder,  hay  loader,  road  grader, etc., 
also  your  farm  wagons  anywhere  that  3  or  4  horses 
can.  Steelwheels  with  roller  bearings.  Two  pairs  steel 
pinions,  allowing  two  speeds,  one  for  plowing  and  one 
for  hauling  wagons.  Multiplies  usefulness  of  your  car. 
Only  J135.00,  f.  o.  b.  Quincy,  Ill.  Write  for  circular. 
PULLFORD  COMPANY,  Box  48C 

Talephone  No.  84  Walton  Heiglit*,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


Boston  Produce  Markets 


I’OTATO  MARKET  SHOWS  TONE  OF  HESI¬ 
TATION . 

While  potatoes  may  be  a  trifle  un¬ 
popular  with  some  .'eople  on  account  of 
the  price,  they  are  still  the  most  talked- 
abont  feature  in  the  market.  Just  now 
the  undertone  seems  distinctly  weaker. 
Holders,  many  of  them,  still  talk  .$.3  a 
bushel,  but  others  have  become  less  con¬ 
fident  and  have  been  letting  go  for  what 
they  can  get.  Not  only  have  quotations 
sagged  off  from  week  to  week  lately,  but 
it  has  become  possible  to  get  actual  po¬ 
tatoes  in  large  and  numerous  lots  at 
close  to  the  lowest  prices  quoted.  In 
other  words  the  market  is  in  buyers* 
favor.  According  to  G.  M.  I^lly :  “The 
market  is  lower,  but  we  cannot  tell  what 
will  be  the  effect  of  the  railroad  labor 
.situation.  Receipts  are  heavy.  Sales 
to  retail  stores  are  one-third  le.ss  than 
ordinary.  Holders  are  offering  more 
freely.  The  market  ought  to  have  a 
comeback  soon  according  to  the  usual 
course.”  Said  .7.  Herbert  ^lead :  “We 
quote  today,  $2.40  to  $2.50  in  bulk  at 
the  yards.  New  Rrunswicks  .sell  at 
$2.25  to  .$2..3.5.  If  the  Canadians  put  an 
embargo  on  potatoes  it  would  help  New 
York  and  Boston  to  clean  up,  but  po¬ 
tatoes  are  high  in  Canada,  up  to  $10  per 
1)1)1.  for  .seed,  and  I  don’t  think  they  will 
ship  us  much  stock  anyway.” 

Onions  seem  to  hang  around  the  low¬ 
er  levels  reached  lately,  $8  to  .$0  per 
bag.  Liberal  shipments  of  large  Cuban 
ami  Spanish  onions  are  .sharing  the  mar¬ 
ket.  New  cabbages  are  in  larger  receii)t. 
and  it  is  hai’d  to  get  more  than  $7  per 
bbl.  for  native  stock.  Fancy  squash  is 
scarce  and  brings  $100  a  ton.  Beets, 
carrots,  parsnips,  parsley,  dandelions  all 
sell  around  $2.25  to  $2..35  per  box.  Ilot- 
house  men  are  still  doing  well  with  let¬ 
tuce  at  $1.50.  Choice  cukes  at  $10  box ; 
tomatoes  40  to  50c  lb. ;  choice  mush¬ 
rooms  50c ;  rhubarb  7  to  8c. 

APPLES  FAIRLY  ACTIVE. 

'Some  dealers  complain  of  dullness, 
others  assert  the  demand  is  good.  Stocks 
do  not  seem  to  be  piling  up  in  the  stores 
asd  the  cold  storage  Reserve  is  being 
taken  fast,  so  that  the  market  as  a  whole 
may  be  considered  fairly  active.  “The 
range  in  apples  is  $3  to  $0  per  barrel, 
showing  no  change  lately,”  said  Lord  & 
Spencer.  “Demand  is  good.”  Concern¬ 
ing  a  shipment  of  Baldwins  in  40-lb. 
strawboard  boxes,  each  apple  wrapped 
in  white  paper,  Adams  &  Dodge  re¬ 
marked:  “We  do  not  like  them.  They 
are  hard  to  handle  and  .sell  slowly  at 
$1.50  a  box.  They  are  fancy  and  we 
could  get  as  much  for  them  by  the  bar¬ 
rel  with  less  trouble.  Few  growers  have 
apples  enough  to  grade  box  fruit  so  that 
it  will  be  as  uniform  as  Western  boxes.” 
More  Russets  are  coming  now.  They 
sell  around  $3  a  bbl.,  about  the  same  as 
Starks  and  good  Ben  Davis.  Fancy, 
bright,  large  Spy  bring  the  top  of  the 
apple  market,  but  many  are  irregular  in 
size,  color  and  pack. 

BUTTER  .STEADY. 

The  situation  favors  the  selhu*,  al¬ 
though  price  changes  have  been  slight.  A 
scarcity  of  good  storage  butter  is  very 
evident,  and  most  of  the  current  make 
is  well  below  extra.  Accordingly  the 
holders^  of  desirable  lots  are  confident  in 
their  views  and  the  buyers  have  to  come 
across.  The  inferior  grades  however  sell 
slowly  and  have  to  share  the  market 
with  whatever  remains  of  storage  but¬ 
ter.  Said  I.  H.  Ballou :  “Goods  are 
moving  rather  slowly  into  consumption. 
Supply  will  increase  soon  if  we  'happen 
to  get  an  early  season.  The  last  season 
began  exceptionally  late  and  was  a 
month  late  all  through.”  Extra  cream¬ 
ery  is  40c,  firsts  37  to  38c,  dairy  firsts 
36  to  38c.  Cheese  sells  in  a  narrow 
market  at  27c. 

EGGS  ACTIVE  A.XD  LOWER. 

Along  with  the  usual  rapid  Spring  de¬ 
cline  in  egg  prices  has  come  a  brisk  de¬ 
mand  from  a  public  that  has  been  long¬ 
ingly  waiting  for  the  chance.  Ship¬ 
ments  are  heavy  and  supply  is  enough 
and  considered  Cikely  to  ho  ample  from 
now  on.  Nearby  henneries  are  about 
the  only  line  which  seems  a  little  in  ex¬ 
cess  receipt.  Inquiries  for  eggs  packed 
for  storage  suggest  that  the  market 
should  be  near  bottom,  and  the  more 
common  opinion  is  that  no  very  low 
levels  will  be  reached.  Said  a  leading 
South  Market  Street  receiver :  “The 
market  is  weakening  nnd  not  likely  to 
get  back  unless  stormy  weather  should 
continue  so  long  that  the  supply  would 
be  short  and  high.  Cool  weather  means 
a  long  season  of  cool  weather  eggs  which 
would  prolong  the  season  for  storage. 
We  do  not  look  for  low  prices,  but  ex¬ 
pect  a  market  ruling  at  least  three  or 
four  cents  above  last  year’s  prevailing 
levels.” 

POULTRY  DULL  AND  STEADY. 

The  poultry  trade  is  slow  lately,  de¬ 
mand  and  supply  being  light.  About  the 
only  change  is  slightly  larger  offerings 
of  dressed  fowls,  forcing  some  dealers  to 
make  extra  efforts  to  clear  up  receipts. 
According  to  S.  L.  Burr  &  Co. :  “The 
movement  is  slow  on  dressed  fowls  and 
also  on  live.  Some  live  stock  which  could 
not  be  sold  on  account  of  the  Jewish 
boycott  was  killed  and  dressed.  Live 
fowls  are  21  to  22c,  chickens  20  to  21c, 

(Continued  on  page  477) 


Ancient  Farming 

Herodotus,  in  the  year  450 
B.  C.,  said  that  good  cultiva¬ 
tion  yielded  two -hundredfold 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Euphrates. 
Even  in  that  land  of  Eklen, 
poor  cultivation  yielded  but 
fiftyfold. 

In  1898,  the  average  Wheat  3neld 
per  acre  in  New  York  State  was 
21.2  bushels;  in  1907,  17.3  bushels 
per  acre;  in  1912,  but  16  bushels. 

European  yields  are  more  than 
double. 

Isn’t  it  time  for  our  farmers  to 
get  down  to  business  methods? 
Home  Mixed  Fertilixers  will  help. 

Write  for  Books 
WILUAM  S.  MYERS,  Director 

25  Madisoq  Avenue,  New  York 


THE  NEWTOWN  (BUCKS  COUNTY), 
PH. .  PRODUCING  CO.  S  ENTIRE  REAL 
AND  PERSONAL  PROPERTY.  Cost 

_  over  $150,000.  Can  be  bonpht 

for  less  than  liiilt  its  cost,  or  exchanged  for  Phila¬ 
delphia  nneiicumbeied  real  estate.  Apply  to 
8.  Friedman,  Real  Estate,  Kiinkel  Bldg.,  narrisburg,  Pa. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FARMS 

Tell  us  what  kind  of  farm  yon  want  and 
how  much  cash  you  can  pay  down,  and  we 
will  prepare  purposely  for  you  a  list  of  jnst 
snch  places  in  many  parts  of  the  State. 

THE  FARM  BROKERS’  ASSOCIATION.  Inc.,  ONEIDA,  NEW  YORK 

Other  ofilces  throughoat  the  State, 


ICmellPorm  CALIFORNIA  will  make  yon  more 
AOUIdlirdlin  money  with  less  work.  You  will  live 
longer  and  better.  Delightt'ulclimate.  Rich  soil.  Low 
rices.  Easy  terms.  Sni'e  pi-oiits.  Hospitable  neigh- 
ors.  Good  roads,  schools  and  churches.  W rile  for 
our  San  Joaquin  Valley  lllusti'sted  folders,  fi-ee.  C.  L. 
Seagraves,  Industrial  Commissioner  A.T.ft  S.  F.Ry.,1863  Exch.,  Chicoge 


Profit  MakingFarmLocations 

INTHESOUTH 

with  lands  at  low  cost,  giving  best  opportunities 
fur  live  stock,  dairying,  general  or  special  fai  m- 
ing.  Healthful  and  most  lu-oductive  climate; 
scliool  facilities.  Facts  prove  Southei'ii  lands 
are  most  profitable  in  country.  Printeil  matter 
on  request.  M.  V.  RICHAKD.S,  Commissioner, 
Room  87,  Southern  Railway  System,  Washinuton,  U.  C. 

Canada  Offers 
160  Acres  Land 
Free  to  Farm  Hands 

Bonus  of  Western  Canada 
Landto  Men  Who  Assist 
in  Maintaining  Needed 
Grain  Production. 

The  Demand  for  Farm  Labor  in  Canada  is  Great. 
As  an  inducement  to  secure  the  necessary  help  at 
once.  Canada  will  give  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  land  free  as  a  homestead  and  allow 
the  time  of  the  farm  laborer,  who  has  filed  on  the 
land  to  apply  as  residence  duties,  the  same  as  if 
he  actually  had  lived  on  it.  Another  special  con- 
cession  is  the  reduction  of  one  year  in  the  time 
to  complete  duties.  Two  years  instead  of  three 
as  heretofore  but  only  to  men  working  on  the 
farms  for  at  least  six  months  in  1917.  This  appeal 
for  farm  help  is  in  no  way  connected  with  enlist¬ 
ment  for  military  service  but  solely  to  increase 
agricultural  output.  A  wonderful  opportunity  to 
secure  a  farm  and  draw  good  wages  at  the  same 
time.  Information  as  to  low  railway  rates  may 
be  had  on  application  to 

O.  G.  RUTLEDGE 

Canadian  GovornmenI  Agent 

301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
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GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  questions: 

How  can  I  have  a  good  garden  with 
least  expense?  How  can  the  wife 
have  plenty  of  fre; vegetables  for 
the  home  table  with  least  labor? 
rryn  \T  A  Combined  Bill 

IKUJy  Ahrhf  andDrillSeeder 

solves  the  garden  labor  problem. 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools — 
stored  in  smEll  space.  Sows,  cov¬ 
ers,  cultivates,  weeds,  ridges, 
etc.  .better  than  old-time  tools. 
A  woman,  boy  or  girl  can 
push  it  and  do  a  day^s  hand¬ 
work  in  60 
minutes.  38 
combina¬ 
tions,  $3.25 
to  $16.00. 
Write  for 
booklet. 

Bateman M’f’gCo.,Box  2C.  ,Grenloch,N.J. 


[Tarlila  Corma  Beautiful  Perkiomen  Valley  near  Phila. 
rcrille  rdnnS  delphia.  Catalog.  W.  STEVENS,  PnlKiie.  Pi. 


For  Sale-Fruit  Farms  Hudson  Riter  Valle) 

Write  PLATT  &  TEATOB,  Ked  Hook,  N.  V, 
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Crops  and  Farm  News 


Milch  cows  .$7")  to  $100 ;  butter  36c 
por  lb.;  apples  ( imgrarled ) ,  $3  per  bbl. ; 
jiotatoes,  $2.50  per  bu.  Beef  cattle,  10c 
per  Ib.  ou  hoof.  j.  M. 

(’olumbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Butter  is  bringing  about  40c ;  pota¬ 
toes,  $2  bu. ;  oats,  68c;  hay,  $10  to  $15. 
Cows,  $50  to  $75 ;  young  stock,  ,$35  to 
,$40.  Eggs,  4()c  doz. ;  prices  seem  to  bo 
going  up  some  now.  w.  i>. 

Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Butter,  ,36c. ;  eggs,  36c. ;  potatoe.s, 
,$.3  bu. ;  apples,  $1  per  bu.  Hogs,  15c  per 
lb.,  dressed.  Wheat,  $1.80  bu. ;  dried 
berries,  40c  lb.  Hay,  prime,  $10;  mixed, 
$6  to  ,$8.  W.  A.  E. 

Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.  ^ 

The  markets  for  dairy  and  garden 
crops  are  not  much  good  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  no  large  towns  handy,  but 
grain  and  hay  are  our  staple  crops.  Hay 
worth  $12  per  ton ;  oats,  80c ;  wheat, 
$1.30  to  $1.,50;  corn,  50c  on  the  ears; 
buckwheat,  ,$1.10.  Good  horses,  $200  to 
$250  each.  Cows,  ,$40  to  $60;  beef  in 
the  whole,  12c  lb. ;  pork,  11c ;  chickens, 
16c  live  Aveight.  Apples.  No.  1,  60c  per 
bu  Butter,  35c:  eggs,  30c.  J.  P. 

Jefferson  Co.,  Pa. 

Good  cows,  $80  to  $125 ;  veal  calves, 
lie  alive ;  pork,  dressed,  1.3c ;  eggs,  40c ; 
apples,  80c;  potatoes,  ,$2.60;  onions, 
$2.50 ;  cabbage,  4c  lb.  Hay  baled,  $12  to 
$14.  Milk  League  prices.  Oats,  7.5c; 
buckwheat,  $1  bu.  We  pay  for  feeds 
anything  dealers  ask  and  supply  un¬ 
equal  to  demand.  c.  b.  d. 

Susquehanna  Co.,  Pa. 

M'heat,  $1.80 ;  rye,  85c ;  oats,  65c ; 
corn,  $1.  Butter,  38.  Eggs,  26c.  Po¬ 
tatoes  from  grower  to  consumer,  $1.80 
bu.,  while  York  quotes  them  ,$2.25. 
Cows,  $40  to  $116;  bulls  as  high  as 
$132 ;  steers.  to  10c  and  over  per 

lb.  I  am  selling  common  apples  at  50c 
per  10-qt.  peach  basket.  Spring  Grove 
Creamery  retails  milk  7c  per  qt. ;  Old 
Forge  Farm,  9c  per  qt.  Lard  15c. 
v8pring  Grove  quotes  potatoes  $1.19  per 
bu.  S.  s. 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

Apples,  per  bu..  $1.65  to  $1.75;  po¬ 
tatoes,  $2.90  to  $3.10 ;  carrots,  75c  to 
90c ;  turnips,  $1.25  to  $1.35 ;  onions,  $7 
to  $8;  wheat,  $1.70  to  $1.80;  oats,  7()c 
to  72c;  cabbage,  per  ton,  $1.1.5  to  $1.25; 
hay,  $14  to  $17 ;  straw,  $11  to  $13. 
Horses,  per  head,  $150  to  $200;  cows, 
$55  to  $85 ;  hogs,  per  lb.,  16c  to  18c ;. 
veal,  per  lb.,  19c  to  21c ;  poultry,  per 
lb.,  24c  to  27c;  milk,  per  qt.,  4^c  to 
5c.  These  are  prices  at  private  sale  for 
the  farmer  at  present  time.  C.  K. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y, 

Milk  sold  to  the  creameries,  .5c  per 
qt.,  4  per  cent,  milk ;  to  produce  that  it 
requires  good  heavy  grain  ration.  Corn, 
$2.40  per  cwt. ;  cornmeal,  $2.40 ;  wheat 
of  any  kind,  $2.10;  stock  feed,  $2.50; 
cottonseed,  when  you  can  get  it,  $50  per 
ton.  No  grain  at  the  feed  dealers  for 
two  or  three  days  and  when  a  ear  comes 
it  is  sold  at  the  station  in  two  or  three 
hours,  and  only  the  fortunate  get  some. 
'L'he  grocer  has  to  send  to  some  city  for 
Itutter  and  oleo.  Borne  who  keep  hens 
sliip  to  consumers,  get  any  price  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  person  getting  it.  For  15 
years  I  sold  that  way,  getting  50c  for 
eggs,  40c  for  butter.  This  is  in  lots  of 
three  or  four  or  six  dozen,  five  and  10 
lbs.  of  butter.  I  pay  shipping,  but  they 
are  good  customers  in  the  Summei’,  as 
they  have  cottages  here.  I  have  formerly 
sold  calves  and  turkeys  to  a  butcher 
that  I  thought  I  knew,  but  lots  of  the 
goods  were  not  good  enough  for  his 
trade,  yet  I  sold  at  the  same  time  to 
private  families  at  5c  per  lb.  more  and 
they  were  overjoyed,  potatoes  only  be¬ 
ing*  $2.25  per  bu.  Eggs  in  town,  45c, 
not  sorted.  Pork.  13c;  beef,  10c  and  12c. 
Wool  last  year  ,37c.  Fowls,  $1  per  head. 
Retail  milk  in  bottles  7c  per  qt.  A  fat 
bull,  weighing  1000  to  1300,  6c  per  lb.; 
cows,  $35  to  $1,50 ;  heifers  coming,  fresh, 
.$37.50  to  $45.  Apples  are  the  only 
fruit,  $1  per  bbl.  as  a  rule  and  no  gar¬ 
den  produce  to  send  to  market.  Men 
tell  me  that  they  lose  one  calf  out  of 
the  season’s  shipping  to  New  York  Gity, 
as  condemned,  in  some  cases  not  getting 
price  of  hide.  I  once  sold  15  bbls.  of 
iipples  to  a  firm,  followed  the  shipment, 
l)ought  the  apples  and  resold  to  another 
party  and  when  I  got  my  check  it  was 
$17  shy.  I  sent  it  back  with  all  receipts 
and  bills  of  lading.  They  simply  stated 
the  clerk  made  an  error.  F.  R. 

Tester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Buyers  are  paying  $3  per  bu.  for  po¬ 
tatoes  ;  $7  per  bu.  for  red  kidney  beans, 
$6.25  for  yellow  eyes  and  $7  for  pea 
beans.  Oats  are  bringing  from  60  to 
70e,  and  shelled  corn  $2.40  per  100  lbs. 
Hay  is  worth  anywhere  from  $9  to  $12 
I)er  ton.  Cows  are  worth  from  $50  to 
$150.  Veal  calves  12c.  per  lb.,  light 
j)orkers  dressed  from  14  to  16c  per  lb. 
Dairy  butter  36e.,  creamery  butter  41e. ; 
eggs  39  to  42c.  A.  F.  rudolpii. 

Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Cows  are  bringing  at  the  auction  sales 
lu'ld  in  Hatfield  about  every  two  weeks 
$58  to  $117  for  best,  calves  by  their 
side.  Veal  calves  sold  to  local  butcher 
13c  to  131/^c  lb.,  live  weight ;  beef  cows, 
7c  to  7%c  lb.,  on  foot.  Dressed  pork, 
16c  to  16^c  lb.  Milk  shipped  to  the 
Philadelphia  market  nets  the  shipper 


about  4^c  qt.  Tx)cal  creamery  prices 
range  from  $2.12  to  $2.70  per  cwt.,  ac¬ 
cording  to  fat  test.  Dairy  butter  to 
private  customers  46c  lb.'  Horses  at 
auction  sales,  Hatfield  $140  to  $250. 
Hay  at  the  press  has  a  wide  range  of 
prices,  $6  to  $14  ton  for  very  best. 
Timothy  straw  in  b.des.  $11  per  ton. 
Wheat,  $1.68  to  $1  "0  bu.  Rye  $1.27 
bu.  Chickens,  live,  20c  to  24c  lb. ;  eggs, 
45c ;  potatoes,  $3.50  bu.,  at  stores ;  cab¬ 
bage,  6e  lb. ;  lard,  18c ;  apples,  80c  % 
bask. ;  celery,  8c  to  10c  stalk. 

Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.  w.  c.  A. 

Creamery  butter,  best,  44%c  to  45c; 
seconds,  36%c  to  37 He  5  thirds,  35%c 
to  36c;  renovated  extras,  34c  to  34He; 
ladles,  first,  30c  to  30%c;  seconds, 
29Hc;  lower  grades,  27Hc  to  28He. 
Eggs,  fresh  gathered,  47^c  to  48c;  sec¬ 
onds,  45c  to  45%c;  thirds,  45c;  refri¬ 
gerator  eggs,  40c  to  42e.  Poultry,  fresh 
killed,  turkeys,  old  toms,  31c;  chickens, 
17  lbs.  to  doz.  and  tinder,  29c ;  from  18 
to  24  lbs.  to  doz.,  29c;  from  25  to  30 
lbs.  to  doz.,  26c  to  27c.  Fowls,  from 
17 He  to  23c  per  lb.  ii.  b.  l. 

Bullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Cash  prices  for  eggs  are  5c.  a  dozen 
under  trade  prices.  Feb.  7,  35c  cash, 
nearby  town,  50c;  Feb.  12,  40c;  Feb. 


15,  40c ;  Feb.  17,  40c,  trade.  Butter, 
38c  and  40c,  cash.  Veals,  11  cash,  alive, 
offered  today  by  dealers  for  two-year- 
old  heifer  grade  Holstein  fair,  $75. 
Scrubs,  $50  and  up.  Fair  cows  from 
$70  up.  Potatoes  very  scarce,  $1.60  and 
up.  F.  G.  s. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

This  is  a  dairy  and  egg  section.  The 
farmers  here  cannot  buy  feed  in  carload 
lots  without  having  the  local  dealers  or¬ 
der  it  for  them.  The  dealers  all  belong 
to  the  Cash  Feed  Dealers'  Association. 
Retail  prices  here  are :  Meal,  per  cwt., 
$2.15 ;  cottonseed  meal,  per  cwt.,  $2.35 ; 
bran,  per  cwt.,  $1.90 ;  middlings,  per 
cwt.,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  chop,  per  cwt.,  $2.25 ; 
oil  meal,  $2.65 ;  gluten,  per  cwt.,  $2.10 : 
hay,  per  ton,  ,$8 ;  wheat  screenings, 
$1.65.  Mixed  feeds,  $2 ;  oats,  per  bu., 
73e ;  corn,  per  bu.,  $1.18 ;  buckwheat, 
per  bu.,  $1.55.  Potatoes,  per  bu.,  $3. 
Eggs,  40c ;  butter,  35c.* 

Cows  are  selling  all  the  way  from 
$50  to  $110.  Hogs,  dressed,  16c  per 
lb. ;  beef,  12c ;  hens,  alive,  20c.  Buck¬ 
wheat  was  nearly  a  failure  here  last 
year.'  About  four  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Practically  no  sound  corn  and  many 
silos  less  than  half  full,  and  some  of 
them  empty.  Potatoes  were  scarce  and 


the  extremely  cold  weather  in  February 
froze  large  quantities  of  them.  Hay  was 
a  fine  crop,  both  in  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity.  H.  D.  B. 

Warren  Co.,  Pa. 

Hay,  $10  to  $12  per  ton;  rye  straw, 
$8 ;  buckwheat,  $3  per  100  lb.  and  very 
scarce;  oats,  60c  per  bu.,  very  little 
wheat  and  rjfe  raised  here.  Potatoes, 
$2.50  to  $3  per  bu.,  and  very  scarce, 
about  half  of  the  farmers  in  this  local¬ 
ity  will  have  to  iuy  potatoes  befoi'e  new 
ones  come  in  the  market.  Apples,  50c 
bu.  No  corn  raised  in  this  locality  for 
sale,  farmers  have  to  pay  $2.30  per  cwt. 
for  corn,  and  $2  per  cwt.  for  gluten  feed 
at  the  retail  feed  store  here.  New'  milch 
cows.  $50  to  $75.  Milk  at  the  Empire 
State  Dairy  Co.’s  station,  $2.92  per  100 
for  5-3  test.  Beef,  9c  and  10c  per  lb. 
Hogs,  alive,  10c,  dressed,  13c  lb.  Fowls, 
old  hens,  17  and  18c  lb.  J.  H.  C. 

Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 

Apples,  grafts,  at  private  sale,  .$1  per 
bu. ;  common  apples  50  to  75c.  Potatoes 
$2;  beets,  carrots,  rutabagas,  etc.,  75c; 
cabbage,  average  per  head,  10c.  Good 
cows  from  $50  to  $75 ;  yearlings  and 
two-year-olds  $25  to  $40;  sheep  from 
$7  to  $10.  A.  F.  J. 

Warren  Co.,  N.  Y. 


$1150 


F.o.b. 

Racine 


Mitchell  Junior — a  40  h.  p.  Six 
120-inch  Wheelbase 


$1460 


F.  o.  b. 

Racine 


7-Passenger —  48  Horsepower 
127-inch  Wheelbase 


Now  an  $1150  Six 

Much  Like  the  Larger  Mitchell 


John  W.  Bate  believes  that 
efficiency  requires  two  sizes  in 
Mitchells. 

A  seven-passenger  car,  to  be 
roomy,  must  measure  127  inches 
from  hub  to  hub.  And  48  horse¬ 
power  is  the  proper  power. 

But  a  5-passenger  car  will  be 
just  as  -roomy  with  a  120-inch 
wheelbase.  And  a  40-horsepower 
motor  gives  it  power  enough. 

So,  to  meet  both  conditions, 
we  this  year  build  a  Mitchell  and 
a  Mitchell  Junior.  You  don’t 
need  to  pay  for  room  or  power 
not  wanted. 

Every  Penny  Counts 

The  Mitchell  advantages  lie 
in  making  every  penny  count. 
John  W.  Bate,  the  great  effi¬ 
ciency  expert,  has  spent  years 
here  to  attain  that. 

He  designed  this  whole  45- 
acre  plant  to  build  Mitchell  cars 
economically.  He  equipped  it 
with  thousands  of  special  ma¬ 
chines.  Every  part  is  built  here 
at  the  lowest  factory  cost.  On 
this  year’s  output  his  methods 
will  save  us  at  least  $4,000,000. 


There  is  no  other  factory  like 
this  building  high-grade  cars. 

Hundreds  of  Extras 

You  see  the  result  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  extras — all  paid  for  by 
factory  savings. 

There  are  31  features — like  a 
power  tire  pump — which  are  prac¬ 
tically  unique  to  the  Mitchell. 

We  have  doubled  our  margins 
of  safety.  This  year  every  vital 
part  has  100  per  cent  over¬ 
strength. 

Over  440  parts  are  built  of 
toughened  steel.  Many  parts  are 
oversize.  Many  are  built  of  costly 
Chrome-'V’  anadium. 

In  luxury  and  beauty  the  Mit¬ 
chell  excels  any  other  car  in  its 


TWO  SIZES 

— a  roomy,  T-passenger  Six, 

high-speed,  economical,  48-horsepower  motor. 
Disappearing  extra  seats  and  31  extra  features 
included. 

Price  SI 460,  /.  o.  b.  Racine 

Mitchell  JuniorsJ.^ws; 

lines,  with  120-inch  wheelbase.  A  40-horse¬ 
power  motor— /i -inch  smaller  bore  than  larger 
Mitchell. 

Price  SI  150,  /.  o.  b.  Racine 

Also  all  styles  of  enclosed  and  convertible 
bodies.  Also  demountable  tops. 


class.  The  finish  coats  are 
fixed  by  heat,  to  give  a  deep, 
enduring  lustre.  A  rare-grade 
leather  is  employed.  This  year 
we  have  added  24  per  cent  to  the 
cost  of  these  items  alone. 

See  What  Men  Miss 

See  what  men  miss  who  buy 
cars  without  these  extra  features. 
See  the  31  attractions,  most  of 
which  are  found  in  Mitchells 
only.  See  what  luxurious  bodies 
we  can  give  you  at  these  prices, 
because  of  our  own  body  plant. 

•  Then  consider  the  value  of 
this  double-strength.  It  means 
a  lifetime  car. 

See  what  it  means  in  the  Bate 
cantilever  springs.  In  two  years 
of  use,  on  thousands  of  cars,  not 
one  of  these  springs  has  broken. 

Those  are  the  reasons  why 
men  are  choosing  Mitchells  in 
such  an  ever-increasing  way. 
This  year  our  output  is  increased 
2}^  times  over.  Men  don’t  want 
to  miss  these  extras. 

If  you  don’t  know  the  nearest 
Mitchell  dealer,  ask  us  for  his 
name. 

MITCHELL  MOTORS  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Racine.  Wis.,  U.  S,  A. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


The  Story  of  Potato  Planting 
Paut  III. 

In  the  second  ai’ticle  on  page  380  we 
had  our  potato  seed  safely  in  the  ground 
and  partly  covered.  Now  what?  Several 
people  write  that  they  are  confused 
by  reading  articles  about  using  fertilizer. 
What  do  the  authors  mean  by  telling 
about  putting  fertilizer  “under”  or  “over” 
or  i)lowing  it  “down”?  When  you  open 
the  furrow  and  scatter  the  fertilizer  at 
the  bottom,  put  a  little  soil  over  it  and 
plant  the  seed,  the  fertilizer  is  under. 
When  you  reverse  this  and  put  the  seed  at 
the  bottom  with  earth  on  top  the  fertilizer 
is  over  the  seed.  To  plow  the  fertilizer 
down  means  to  broadcast  it  and  then 
plow  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  furrow.  I 
would  rather  put  it  in  the  furrow  over  the 
seed.  I  know  one  man  who  plants  10 
acres  or  more  who  opens  deep  furrows 
with  a  plow  and  then  uses  a  machine 
planter  to  drop  the  seed  in  these  furrows 
and  cover  it  lightly.  Then  he  uses  a  drill 
which  puts  the  fertilizer  in  a  strip  about 
two  feet  wide  over  the  furrow,  which  is 
fdled  in  later  with  the  horse  cultivator. 
This  man  claims  that  all  this  hand  work 
pays. 

The  Scab. — Tell  us  more  about  this 
scab  disease !  Several  people  have  writ¬ 
ten  in  that  way.  I  hardly  know  what 
more  to  say.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of 
printed  matter  on  scab,  but  most  of  it  is 
a  thick  padding  or  fat  of  words  aimund 
half  a  dozen  essential  i)oints.  It  has 
two  polite  or  scientific  names — Oospora 
scabies  and  Actinomyces  chromogenus ! 
You  may  take  your  choice.  I  call  it 
scab !  It  is  true  that  some  people  think 
this  potato  disease  will  produce  a  “rash” 
or  “breaking  out”  on  human  beings. 
There  is  nothing  to  it!  Prof.  Lutman, 
of  the  Vermont  Experiment  Station,  says 
that  the  scabbed  potatoes  have  a  pecu¬ 
liar  earthy  taste  and  odoi%  which  some 
people  prefer,  and  the  scabbed  potatoes 
are  usually  more  “mealy”  than  others. 
I'he  chief  objection  to  them  is  that  the 
disease  stunts  the  growth  of  the  tuber 
and  hurts  its  sale.  A  man  might  have 
great  ability  and  fine  character  but  if, 
through  no  fault  of  his,  his  face  was 
badly  pitted,  it  would  be  an  exceptionally 
wise  young  woman  who  would  marry  him. 
In  the  same  way  a  badly  scabbed  potato, 
though  of  superior  flavor  and  mealiness 
would  be  quickly  rejected  by  the  house¬ 
keeper. 

What  It  Is. — Should  anyone  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  chemical  side  of  this  scab  dis¬ 
ease,  he  will  find  a  good  study  of  it  in 
Bulletin  184  of  the  Vermont  Station  at 
Burlington.  The  disease  starts  as  a 
brown  spot  or  stain  on  the  siu’face  of  the 
potato  and  woi’ks  down  into  the  skin. 
The  scientific  men  put  it  this  way : 

“The  scab  is  the  result  of  the  attempt 
of  the  cork  cambium  to  protect  the  inner 
starch-bearing  parenchyma  tissue  against 
the  irritating  action  of  the  invading  or¬ 
ganism  by  the  production  of  the  new  cork 
celts  beneath  the  diseased  part.” 

As  I  understand  that,  when  the  gei’ms 
of  the  ccab  disease  start  their  attack  Na¬ 
ture  rushes  in  to  defend  the  potato  by 
building  fortifications  in  the  colls  of  the 
outer  skin.  It  is  not  unlike  the  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  European  war.  One  anny 
will  attack  the  other  at  a  certain  point 
and  make  a  dent  in  the  line.  _  Then  the 
army  under  attack  will  rush  its  men  to 
dig  in  behind  with  trenches  and  forts  to 
prevent  further  attack,  the  result  being 
that  the  entire  face  of  the  country  is 
pitted  and  scarred.  All  this  shows  us 
that  we  must  destroy  the  scab  germs  on 
the  potato  seed  and  prevent  them  from 
gi-owing  if  we  can.  I  told  on  page  334 
how  to  handle  the  seed — by  soaking  in 
the  formalin  solution  and  dusting  sulphur 
on  the  seed  pieces.  You  will  find  the 
scab  germs  in  most  soils  that  have  been 
long  in  cultivation,  and  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  they  thrive  when  the  soil  is  alka¬ 
line  or  sweet,  and  are  sickly  and  feeble 
when  the  soil  is  acid.  Thus  the  plan 
should  be  to  avoid  soil  which  is  alkaline 
and  not  to  use  lime  when  planting  the  po¬ 
tatoes.  We  know  farmers  who  say  they 
had  a  very  scabby  crop  when  they  planted 
on  the  best  Red  clover  soil,  yet  when  they 
plowed  clover  under  the  crop  was  clean. 
This  seems  easy  to  understand  when  we 
consider  the  nature  of  this  scab.  Of 
course,  a  soil  just  right  for  seeding  Red 
clover  must  be  alkaline.  It  has  probably 
been  limed  quite  recently.  Of  course, 
such  a  soil  would  be  favorable  to  the 
scab.  When,  however,  a  crop  of  green 
clover _  is  plowed  into  the  soil,  we  have 
a  souring  effect,  as  this  crop  ferments,  and 
this  means  a  more  acid  condition  which 
as  we  see  is  unfavorable  to  the  scab.  By 
the  use  of  sulphur  and  by  plowing  under 
green  manures  we  fit  the  soil  to  resist  the 
scab  disease.  A  picture  of  a  scabby 
tuber,  from  Prof.  Butman’s  Circular  No. 
2,  is  reproduced  on  page  452,  Pig.  187. 


Y'oemg  Bprouts. — Perhaps  you  thought 
I  spent  too  much  time  over  the  seed  and 
its  preparation.  Not  in  this  season  of 
high  prices,  for  the  little  seed  piece  is  the 
parent  of  the  crop.  Some  one  asks  if  it 
is  possible  to  transplant  potato  plants 
like  cabbage  or  tomatoes.  Surely — we 
have  often  done  it.  In  a  season  like  this, 
you  can  cut  off  the  “seed  end”  (which  is 
where  the  sprouts  grow)  as  the  potatoes 
are  prepared  for  cooking.  This  seed  end 
may  be  planted  in  pots  or  boxes  or  in  the 
greenhouse.  They  make  strong  plants  as 
a  rule,  and  when  the  w’cather  suits  these 
can  be  planted  outdoors.  We  have  done 
this  several  times  with  fair  success.  The 
plan  is  to  put  them  in  deep  furrows.  In 
case  of  a  frost  the  soil  may  be  hoed  or 
plowed  up  over  them  for  protection  and 
raked  off  when  danger  is  past.  You  gain 
10  days  or  so  with  tlie  crop  by  doing 
this.  Some  market  gardeners  practice 
this  on  a  large  scale,  but  it  will  not  pay 
unless  labor  is  cheap. 

Eaui.y  Work. — On  page  380  we  left 
our  potato  seed  at  the  bottom  of  the  fur¬ 
row  safely  covered  with  soil  and  fertil¬ 
izer — the  furrows  about  half  filled.  Now 
we  might  compare  the  potato  seed  waiting 
there  for  the  next  move  with  a  boy  in  bed 
as  the  sun  comes  up  to  say  “good  morn¬ 
ing.”  One  boy  will  rouse  up,  get  his  eye 
on  the  sun  and  jump  out  of  bed  to  have  a 
hand  at  things.  The  world  looks  good  to 
him  ;  he  has  a. warm  place  to  dress,  break¬ 
fast  begins  to  smell  good ;  he  wants  to 
look  at  his  traps  or  see  his  stock,  and  he 
feels  within  himrelf  the  punch  and  spur 
of  desire  and  ambition.  The  other  boy 
gets  a  sleepy  eye  on  the  sun — and  turns 
over  for  more  sleep.  Mother  calls,  but 
the  boy  docs  not  start  until  he  hoars 
father's  step  on  the  stairs.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  boys  is  due  partly 
to  inheritance  and  partly  to  the  sur¬ 
roundings  and  spirit  of  the  farm.  I  might 
personify  the  potato  seed  pieces  in  that 
furx’ow  and  compare  them  with  the  boys. 
As  the  soil  begins  to  warm  a  little  one 
sprout  wakes  up  and  changes  his  night¬ 
mare  to  a  tale  of  woe. 

“What’s  the  use?  Life  has  no  joy  in 
it !  Look  at  my  father — a  ))oor  stunted 
plant,  bitten  by  blight,  scaled  by  .scab, 
crowded  into  a  hard  soil,  half  fed  and 
forced  to  fight  all  his  life  again.st  such 
robbers  as  quack  grass,  ragweed  or  dock. 
That’s  my  inheritance,  and  it’s  not  worth 
working  for.  What’s  the  use?” 

The  next  sprout  in  the  furrow  will 
take  a  different  view  of  life  : 

“I  mu.st  be  up  and  see  what  the  world 
is  like,  and  get  into  the  sunshine.  My 
father  had  a  good  life.  They  sprayed  and 
fed  him  and  gave  him  a  chance,  and  he 
took  ‘joy  in  his  job,’  and  I  feel  some¬ 
thing  of  the  joy.  Let  me  get  up  where 
things  are  bi’ight  and  do  my  share.  Here 
I  am  fastened  to  a  fine,  large  package  of 
lunch  in  this  piece  of  potato.  It  tastes 
good  and  will  send  me  up  rejoicing.” 

So  one  piece  makes  a  slow,  sullen, 
sickly  growth  through  the  soil,  while  the 
other  jumps  up  strong  and  sound.  It  is 
in  the  inheritance  and  this  is  why  I  spent 
so  much  time  trying  to  show  the  imjior- 
tance  of  good  pedigree  and  good  seed.  For 
the  way  the  two  boys  and  the  two  sprouts 
get  out  of  bed  and  start  the  day  will 
pretty  much  determine  their  life  work. 

Getting  Going. — With  a  reasonable 
chance  our  potato  plants  peep  above 
ground  in  about  14  days.  T  have  known 
them  to  be  28  days  or  a  month  in  c<  ming 
out.  That  was  on  wet  soil  and  a  very 
wet  season.  We  had  them  well  covered 
with  sulphur,  and  they  finally  got 
through.  It  is  an  advantage  to  get  them 
up  as  soon  as  pos.sible.  If  a  heavy  frost 
comes  you  can  plow  the  soil  over  ^heni, 
and  I  think  the  sooner  they  start  busi- 
,  ness  the  better.  The  sprout  seems  to  live 
on  the  seed  piece  until  it  gets  above 
ground.  Then  it  throws  out  true  roots 
and  gets  at  the  fertilizer  in  the  furrow. 
On  general  principles..  I  would  rather 
leave  the  furrows  half  filled  until  the 
sin-outs  get  above  gi’ound,  and  then  fill 
the  furrows  gradually.  I  think  this  makes 
a  better  root  system  and  more  under- 
gi’ound  stems  for  the  plant,  but  in  most 
cases  there  is  another  rea.son  for  filling 
the  furrows  early.  Before  the  potatoes 
apiiear  above  ground  millions  of  weeds 
start  growing.  Weeds,  evil  habits,  flies 
and  mosquitoes  all  belong  to  one  general 
family  of  pests,  and  the  only  way  to 
clean  them  out  is  to  go  at  the  babie.s  in 
the  cradle.  A  child  can  kill  500  baby 
weeds  with  one  cut  of  a  shaip  hoe.  Let 
one  of  these  weeds  grow  to  full  size  end  a 
strong  man  can  hardly  pull  it  out.  Thus, 
on  diy  sunny  days,  before  the  potatoes 
get  through,  it  is  good  practice  to  scratch 
over  the  potato  patch  or  lield  and  throw 
the  little  weeds  up  to  the  sun.  If  I  had 
my  choice  I  would  do  this  with  a  Dutch 
or  scuffle  hoe,  cutting  or  slicing  the  soil 
about  an  inch  deep  all  over.  On  any¬ 
thing  like  a  large  scale  this  is  impossi¬ 
ble,  and  in  full  culture  we  can  use  an 
Acme  harrow,  a  spike-tooth  or  a  weeder. 
If  it  can  be  run  lightly  I  think  the  Acme 
is  best  for  this,  though  it  should  not  be 
used  just  as  the  plants  ai-e  coming 
through,  and  it  should  run  across  the  Bir- 
Tows.  Of  course,  such  tools  as  the  disk 
or  spring-tooth  81*0  not  suited  to  this 
work  .  _A  plank  drag  or  crinsher  is  good 
— anything  which  will  crush  or  cut  off 
the  weeds.  Stir  the  soil  for  an  inch  or 
so  and  level  it.  I  would  like  to  scrape 
or  work  the  soil  over  twice  before  the  po¬ 
tatoes  come  up  if  the  weather  permitteil 
Up  to  the  time  they  get  above  ground  the 
potato  sprouts  run  on  their  pedigree 
largely.  Now  they  are  up  against  per¬ 
formance — a  very  different  thing,  ii.  w,  c. 


Bigger  Crops 


at 


Less  Cost 


from 


Better  Disking 


All  easily  possible  with 
the  right  tool.  Bigger 
crops  always  follow  bet¬ 
ter  disking;  and  thorough 
cultivation  with  one  trip 
over,  instead  of  two,  is  a 
worth-while  saving  in 
cost.  Are  you  using  the 
machine  for  better  dic¬ 
ing— that  is  the  Cutaway 
(Clark)  Double  Action 
Disk  Harrow — the  original  double  action 
harrow?  It’s  the  farmer’s  greatest  time, 
and  labor-saver  in  his  most  important  work.! 

Disk  Before  Plowing 

as  well  as  after, with  a  Cutaway  (Clark)  Double 
Action  Disk  Harrow;  makes  plowing  easier,  gives 

better  results.  Every  paVticle  of  soil  is  thoroughly  stirred 
because  the  rigid  frame — a  patented  feature — forces  the 
rear  disks  to  cut  just  between  the  furrows  of  the  fore  disks. 


Double  Action 
Disk  Harrows 


penetrate  deep  because  of  the  cutlery  steel  disks  forged  sharp. 
The  dust-proof,  oil-soaked,  hardwood  bearings  and  perfect 
balance  make  it  noted  as  a  light  draft  implement.  If  your 
dealer  hasn’t  the  genuine  CUTAWAY,  write  us  direct.  Send 
today  for  copy  of  new  free  book,  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.’* 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 

3915  Main  Street  Higganum  Conn. 

Maker  of  the  originai  Clark 
Disk  J I  arrows  and  Flows 
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See  That 

Main 
Frame- 
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pust  drop  tno  a  postal  and  I  will  send  you  a  copy  postpaid.  Quotes  remark- 
I  ably  low  prices  on  complete  Kates  ready  to  banK;  also  tells  how  to  make 
6  year  Kuarantecd  CAN’T-BAG  Gates  at  home  in  your  spare  time  and 
save  money.  Shows  why  these  easy  swineinK  Kates  never  saK,  draK, 
twist  or  break  down— yet  cost  less  than  any  other. 

Cost  Less  Than  All-Wood — Last  Three  Times  as  Long 

Made  with  either  4  or  6-inch  boards,  double  bolted  between  8  angle 
steel  nprlKhts— not  screwed  or  nailed.  No  nails  to  Kather  rust  or 
pull  out — no  wood  joints  to  rot.  Guaranteed  for  6  years.  Over 
600,000  now  in  use.  Can  bo  furnished  with  ElevatinK  Attachment. 

30  Days’ Free  Trial 

Catalog  shows  compteto 
ready  to  hanar  or  just 
toe  Gate  Steels,  hinarea, 
bolta,  etc.  (everything  but 
boarda).  Postal  briojes  It 
free— postpaid.  Write  for  ft. 

ALVIN  V.  ROWE,  Pres. 

ROWE  MFC.  CO. 

2716  Adam.  SU 
GAteSBURG.  ILLINOIS 


Write 
for  this 
FREE 
BOOK 


'Cant  Sde  Gates 

1 

’i'*Gat0 Steels  - 

--  --S'l 
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Send  for 
Catalo, 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 

Catalog  i  llustrated  in  colors  freo. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48Elin  SI.,  Quincy,  III. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


HORSE-HIGH,  BULL- 
STRONG,  PIG-TIGHT. 

Made  of  Open  Hearth  wire 
heavily  K&Wanlsed — a  strong 
durable,  long-lasting,  rust-re¬ 
sisting  fence.  Sold  direct  to  the 
Farmer  at  wire  mill  prices. 
Here’s  a  few  of  our  big  values : 
26-lneh  Hog  Fence  -  16^c  a  rod 
47-lneh  Farm  Fence  -  24Xe  a  rod 
48-Inch  Poultry  Fence  -  293^e  a  rod 
Special  Prices  on  Galv.  Barbed  Wire 
land  Metal  Fence  Posts.  Our  Catalog  shows  lOO 
I  styles  and  heights  of  Farm,  Poultry  andXAwn  Fence 
I  at  money-saving  prices.  Write  to-day.  It’s  free. 

I  KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  230  IWuncIo,  Ind. 
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IGet  my  big  book  and  sample  of  Brown  Fence.! 

I  Compare  our  prices  and  quality  with  others.  Wei 
I  save  you  Big  Money.  Prices  13c  per  Rod  up. 
DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY-FREIGHT  PREPAID  I 
We  use  heavy  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED  I 
I  Wire.  150  styles — Hog,  Sheep,  Poultry,  Horse,  I 
I  Cattle,  Kabbit  Fence — Gates,  Lawn  Fence,  Steel  I 
[Posts  and  Barb  Wire.  Write  today  for  big | 
money  saving  catalog  and  sample  to  test — free. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

DEPT.  259  -  -  CLEVELAND,  OHIO] 


IBOOKS  WORTH  READING 

BHow  Crops  Grow,  Johnson .  1.60  g| 

Celery  Culture,  Beattie . 60  il 

Greenhouse  Construction.  Taft....  1.60  if 
The  Bural  New  Yorker,  333  West  80th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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FERTILIZE 

Send  for  our  descriptive  Literature 

The  Wilcox  Fertilizer  Company 
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Cutting  Back  Privet 

I  have  a  privet  hedge  about  three  feet 
high  and  about  as  wide  on  top.  I  do  not 
wish  it  so  large.  Will  you  tell  me  when 
to  cut  it  back,  and  if  I  can  cut  it  back  to 
a  foot  high?  In  this  case  there  will  be 
very  little  left  but  the  main  body  or  tree 
trunk,  one  might  almost  call  it.  How 
close  to  the  ground  can  I  cut  it  without 
killing  it?  It  borders  one  side  of  my  gar¬ 
den  and  I  wish  to  cut  it  down  severely,  iis 
low  as  possible  without  killing  it,  and 
when  it  comes  up  again  to  stop  and  hold 
it  at  about  18  inches  high  and  toe  same  in 
width.  B.  L.  I*. 

Metucheu,  N.  J. 

The  privet  will  withstand  almost  any 
amount  of  hard  pruning  without  sufl'ering 
any  serious  injury.  Therefore  you  may 
safely  cut  this  hedge  down  to  within  six 
or  eight  inches  of  the  ground,  and  at  any 
time  now  that  the  wood  is  not  frozen,  but 
perhaps  the  best  time  to  do  so  would  be 
latter  part  of  March.  Hard  freezing  is 
then  usually  past,  and  it  is  considered  the 
best  period  of  the  year  fur  pruning  all 
kinds  of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs.  K. 


English  Holly 

Is  the  holly  known  on  the  Pacific  coast 
in  Oregon  and  Washington  as  English 
holly,  hardy  in  this  locality?  The  Amer¬ 
ican  or  native  holly  is  frequently  seen 
here,  but  have  never  seen  the  English  va¬ 
riety  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  ITnited 
States.  I  would  like  to  have  your 
opinion.  B.  L.  6. 

The  English  holly,  Ilex  Aquifolium, 
which  grows  well  in  Oregon,  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  other  Pacific  coast  sections,  is 
too  tender  for  the  Northern  Atlantic 
States,  its  limit  of  hardiness,  broadly 
speaking,  being  about  the  latitude  of 
Philadelphia.  In  sheltered  places  it  will 
stand  a  good  deal  of  frost,  but  sweeping 
winds  and  bright  Winter  sun  during 
hard  frost  affect  it  disastrously.  There 
are  some  well-established  specimens  found 
in  localities  north  of  its  usual  limit, 
where  favorable  location  or  individual 
hardiness  makes  an  exception  to  usual 
conditions,  but  its  planting  is  not  recom¬ 
mended  where  hardiness  is  doubtful,  ex¬ 
cept  in  an  experimental  way.  There  are 
•some  beautiful  old  specimens  of  English 
holly  in  and  around  I*hiladelphia. 


Grafting  Evergreens 

\\"i]l  you  explain  the  grafting  of  ever¬ 
greens?  Can  one  use  the  cleft  method, 
inarching,  or  does  it  require  a  special 
form  and  time?  B.  T. 

Dowagiac,  Mich. 

When  grafting  evergreens,  nursery¬ 
men  usually  employ  what  is  known  as 
the  veneer  style  of  grafting.  The  work 
is  done  in  Winter,  usually  from  Novem¬ 
ber  to  March,  one  or  two-year  old  potted 
plants  being  used  for  the  stocks.  These 
are  grown  out  of  doors  and  are  lifted 
and  potted  in  early  Fall,  and  placed  in  a 
cool  greenhouse  or  pit  until  wanted.  At 
a  point  an  inch  or  two  above  the  ground 
an  incision  is  made  just  through  the 
hark,  and  an  inch  or  so  long,  the  veneer 
of  hark  being  removed  by  making  a 
downward  sloping  cut.  This  leaves  a 
small  tongue  of  bark  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cut.  The  scion  is  cut  diagonally,  and 
from  the  longest  side  the  bark  is  removed, 
of  the  same  length  and  width  as  that  re¬ 
moved  from  the  stock,  so  that  when  the 
scion  aivd  stock  are  joined  the  parts  w'ill 
fit  snug.  When  the  scion  is  set,  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  small  tongue 
of  bark  on  the  stock  covers  the  base 
of  the  scion.  The  scions  are  usually  held 
in  place  with  raffia,  though  some  use 
strips  of  waxed  muslin,  but  if  the  tieing 
is  carefully  done,  raffia  will  answer  just 
as  well.  The  scions  are  usually  made 
of  the  side  branches,  as  they  as  a  rule 
are  the  best.  By  this  method  of  graft¬ 
ing  the  stocks  need  not  be  cut  back  un¬ 
til  after  the  scion  becomes  united  with 
the  .stock.  The  grafted  plants  are  kept 
in  a  cool  greenhouse,  and  supplied  with 
just  sufficient  moisture  to  hold  them  In 
good  condition.  This  style  of  grafting 
requires  no  incision  to  be  made  in  the 
wood,  and  when  the  scion  and  stock  are 
joined  together,  all  the  wounded  sur¬ 
face  is  entirely  covered  b.v  the  matching. 
The  parts  usually  unite  quickly  and  gen¬ 
erally  uniformly  and  firmly. 

'For  practically  all  the  species  and  va¬ 
rieties  of  Abies  and  Picea,  Norway 
spruce  stocks  are  generally  used.  Pinus 
species  and  varieties  are  grafted  on  Aus¬ 
trian  and  White  pine  stocks ;  .Tunipeims, 


junipers,  etc.,  on  Irish  juniper  and  Red 
cedar  stocks.  Retinispora  (Japan  ar¬ 
bor  vitae)  named  varieties  are  common¬ 
ly  grafted  on  common  arbor  vitae  or 
Retinispora  stocks.  Thuya,  including 
Biota  (arbor  vitae)  named  sorts  are 
often  grafted  on  common  stocks  of  the 
species.  k. 


Locust  Seeds  and  Germination 

I  am  interested  in  your  article  “Rais¬ 
ing  Ix)custs  from  Seed.”  In  ca.se  your 
correspondent  has  a  limited  number  of 
locust  seeds,  it  might  paj’  him  to  file  or 
cut  a  very  small  notch  in  eacli  seed  .so 
that  the  moisture  may  enter  it.  In  ex¬ 
planation  of  my  impression  that  they 
might  give  trouble,  will  say  I  remember 
my  aunt  pointijig  out  some  locust  trees 
and  telling  me  that  her  father  had  plant¬ 
ed  them  when  .she  was  a  little  girl,  and 
that  he  had  had  her  cut  a  notch  in  each 
seed  to  make  it  germinate. 

I  have  a  few  locust  seeds  here  and  last 
week,  out  of  curiosity,  put  200  to  soatt 
in  a  glass  of  water.  Six  days  later  1 
found  only  11  of  them  had  swelled,  the 
remainder  being  as  hard  as  originally. 
You  will  see  the  present  day  discovery 
that  most  legume  seeds  should  be  scari¬ 
fied  is  not  as  recent  a  discovery  as  might 
be  imagined,  as  the  locust  seeds  referred 
to  were  planted  about  90  years  ago. 

P.  D.  WHIG  If  T. 


Propagating  the  Hydrangea 

How  can  I  propagate  Hydrangea 
paniculata  grandiflor.a  from  cuttings? 

Ridgewood,  N.  J.  av.  j.  m. 

Hydrangea  paniculata  grand iflora  is 
most  successfully  propagated  from  soft 
wood  cuttings  taken  about  the  fir.st  of 
July.  These  are  usually  made  with  Hvo 
eyes,  and  are  struck  in  clean  propagat¬ 
ing  sand  under  shaded  glass  in  the  green¬ 
house  or  cold  frame,  many  propagators 
employing  the  cold  frame  exclusively  for 
the  pui'pose.  When  the  frame  is  used 
about  four  inches  of  s'and  will  be  re¬ 
quired  for  the  bed,  into  which  the  cut¬ 
tings  are  inserted  in  rows  three  or  four 
inches  apart,  and  the  cuttings  two  to 
three  inches  apart  in  the  row.  When 
the  frame  is  filled  with  cuttings,  the 
sash  is  placed  on  and  heavily  Avhite- 
washed,  and  kept  tight  down  until  cut¬ 
tings  are  rooted.  Until  they  arc  callused 
they  will  have  to  be  sprayed  several 
times  a  day  to  keep  them  from  Avilting. 
After  they  are  callused  two  or  three 
spraying  daily  Avill  be  sufficient.  They 
usually  strike  root  in  25  to  30  days.  If 
propagated  in  the  greenhouse,  the  same 
attention  as  to  spraying,  etc.,  Avill  be  re¬ 
quired  as  for  cold  frame.  After  the 
cuttings  have  struck  root  they  are  given 
21/^-iuch  pots,  and  plunged  in  the  cold 
frame,  Avhere  they  arc  usually  allowed  to 
remain  until  the  following  Spring,  and 
then  planted  in  nursery  rows. 

Sometimes  hard-AA’ood  cuttings  han¬ 
dled  in  the  same  way  as  California 
privet  are  quite  successful,  at  other 
time.s  almost  a  complete  failure,  much 
depending  on  the  soil  and  weather  con¬ 
ditions.  I  have  knoAvn  instances  of  (10 
to  70  per  cent,  of  hardwood  cutting 
striking,  and  other  instances  when  only 
four  or  five  per  cent,  would  take  root. 
SoftAvood  cuttings,  when  properly  cared 
for,  Avill  usually  prove  90  per  cent,  (or 
better)  successful.  k. 


Emerson  Standard  Mower 

Cuts  a  swath  any  width  up  to  8  ft.  wide.  The 
only  mower  ever  built  this  size.  Compensating 
lever  and  spring  carries  the  cutter  bar  on  the 
drive  wheels— Increases  traction— does  away 
with  side  draft  and  wplght  on  horses’  necks. 
Standard  Mowers  are  one  of  the  many  imple¬ 
ments  in  the  E-B  line.  Backed  by  65  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Look  for  the  E-B 
trade  mark  on  the  imple¬ 
ments  A  ou  buy.  It  is  our 
pledge  of  quality  and  your 
guide  to  easier,  better,  more 
profitable  farming.  _  _ 

Eraerson-BrantinghanlmpleineiilCo.(Ine.)  91  W. Iron St.,RackforB,lll 
Please  send  me  free  literature  on  articles  checked: 

1  Tractors,  Kerosena 
J  Engine  Plows 
}  Steam  Engines 
]  Threshers 
]  CornSbellers 
]  Saw  Mills 
j  Baling  Presses 


Plows 

d  Ha*  Tools  1 

Harrows 

Listers 

Cullisilora 

Gtt  Engiaei 

Mowers 

Wagons 

SpreiOtr* 

[. 

Baggies 

Drills 

Aolo  Trailers 

Pla alert 

Potato  Maebioery 

Name 


Address 


THERE’S  where  you  and  I  differ,” 
said  the  man  who  made  a  business 
of  buying  run-down  houses,  renew¬ 
ing  them  with  Dutch  Boy  White  Lead 
and  selling  them  at  a  good  profit. 

“The  best  paint  not  only  sells  the 
houses  but  keeps  them  well  sold  and 
helps  my  business.” 

Dutch  Boy 
White  Lead 


mixed  with  pure  linseed  oil  makes  the  substantial,  the 
economical,  the  lasting  paint,  whether  you  are  painting  for 
a  customer  or  for  yourself. 

The  white  lead  coat  on  the  exteriors  of  all  farm  buildings 
covers  them  with  a  film  that  sticks  unbroken  through  all 
extremes  of  weather.  No  blotches,  no  scraping  or  burning 
off  when  you  want  to  repaint. 

On  inside  walls  and  woodwork  the 
white  lead  mixed  with  flatting  oil  makes 
possible  in  any  home  the  soft,  rich,  vel¬ 
vety — and  yet  washable — finishes  which 
give  such  a  charming  background  to  your 
furniture,  draperies  and  pictures. 


For  valuable  information  on  painting 
ask  us  for  Paint  Points  No.  162 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 


^  DUTCH  BOY 
I  WHITE  LE*" 


New  York  Boston  Cincinnati 

Buffalo  Chicago  San  Francisco 

Cleveland  St.  Louis 

(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia) 
(National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh) 


Dutch  Boy 
Red  Lead 


in  paste  form, 
for  use  on  all 
metal  work  will 
save  many  times 
its  cost  by  pre¬ 
venting  rust. 
Simply  stir  in 
linseed  oil  and 
use  like  white 
lead  paint. 


F*otato 

F^lantap 


Raise  Potatoes  This  Year 

Increase  your  profits  by  using  our  potato  planter. 
Opens  furrow,  drops  seed  any  distance  or  depth, 
covers,  marks  for  next  row— all  automatically. 
Puts  on  fertilizer  it  desired.  One  man  operates 
and  sees  seed  drop.  Made  of  steel  and  malleable 
iron,  assuring  long  service  and  few  repairs. 

Send  for  Catalog 

EUREKA 
HOWER 
CO. 

Bos  840 
UUca. 

N.  Y. 


This  is  the  Year  to 

HOME-MIX 

YOUR  FERTILIZER! 

Don’t  pay  freight  on  useless  filler. 

Wrife  for  Free  information  and  prices 

NITRATE  of  SODA 

ACID  PHOSPHATE 
TANKAGE,  BONE,  BLOOD 
INSECTICIDES  and  FUNGICIDES 
Freight  congestion — Order  early 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  COMPANY 
106  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City 


EVERY  SEED 
YOU  PLANT 

corn,  cotton,  oats,  wheat,  altulfa — any  legiiine— 
flowers,  garden  stiitr,  in  fact  every  seed  should  be 
treated  with 

ALL  CROP 

FARMOGERM 

tho  wonderful,  money-saving  method  for  supply¬ 
ing  Nitrogen  to  your  soil.  It  will  make  nitrogen 
available  quickly  for  any  crop  where  nitrogen 
is  deficient. 

Nitrogen  is  the  most  valuable  and  expensive  fert¬ 
ilizer  element.  Get  yours  for  practically  nothing 
by  inoculating  evei-y  seed  you  plant  with  All 
Crop  Farmogerm.  Prices  ;  6  acres  S6.00;  1  acre 
81.50 ;  Garden  Size  60  cents ;  Flower-pot  Size  25  cents. 

Send  10  cents  for  sample  and  booklet  describing 
this  wonderful  product. 

If  you  are  planting  legumes  only,  use  our 
spceillc  culture 

Farmogerm  For  Legumes 

Prices  same  as  All  C’rop 
FOR  SALE  liY  SEED  HOUSES 
McELROY-SHEPHERD  CO, 

Sole  Manufacturers  Earp-Thomas  Farmogerm  Products 
No.  2  Farmogerm  Building*  University^  Va. 
Agr-ntH  Wanted — writ*  for  term* — Good  propotition 


FRUIT-FOG 

Finest  Known  ||^ 


Fruit-Fog  insures  big  profits.  We 
make  60  styles  of  Sprayers;  from 
small  Hand  to  largest  Power. 
Spraying  Guide  and  big  catalog 
___  FREE.  Send  postal. 

50  HATES  PUMP  «  PUNTER  CO.,  De*t  '^T,  eilvi,  Ul. 


Get  thiPse 

SPRAT 

Booklets  FREE^ 

Every  apple  grower 
^"should  have  them.  Help 
JiW  yoii  to  raise  perfect  fruit, 

vlw  ^  shows  how  to  keep  trees 
free  from  Aphis,  Red  Bug  and 
'  other  soft- bodied  sucking  insects. 
BLACK  LEAF  40  kills  by  contact.  Equally 
effective  when  used  separately  or  with 
other  sprays.  AVrite  at  once,  and  get 
Spraying  Chart  and  Free  bulletins. 

The  Kentucky  Tobacco  Product  Co.  /  . 

Incorporated  Louisville,  Ky.  /  Kills^ 


AphJ^ 


Spray  Vegetables  with  an  Eclipse  Spray  Pump 

THE  FIRST  SUCCESSFUL  SPRAY  PUMP 
MANUFACTURED 

For  28  years  Ave  have  been  supplying  fruit  growers 
with  spraying  utensils.  One  of  our  largest  customers 
is  the  U.  S.  Government.  Could  there  be  a  better 
endorsement  ?  Send  for  otir  free  literature  and  get 
our  special  proposition — a  liberal  one. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY  MFG.  CO. 

BENTON  HARBOR,  MICH. 

First  in  the  Field  with  a  Successful  Spray  Pump 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
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81^  marks,  or  lOlj  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
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Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates,  7.5  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  j  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  peison.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  In  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
resjionslble  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  uso  our  good 
olliees  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identif.v  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rubai.  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


All  Trades  Represented  • 

OT7R  readers  found  in  every  known  trade  or 
profession.  Here  is  a  knight  of  the  razor: 

I  am  a  barber  and  have  a  little  shop  of  my  own,  but 
.some  day  I  think  I’ll  be  a  back-to-the-lander,  and  the 
mure  I  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  the  more  I  want  a  farm, 
and  to  be  a  farmer.  I  am  not  very  good  in  American 
writing,  but  it  certainly  needed  only  this  little  re¬ 
minder  to  get  my  small  dollar  for  your  big  paper.  I 
•say  big,  because  I  never  saw  a  more  honest  paper 
than  The  R.  N.-Y.  which  tells  the  people  the  real 
facts,  and  some  day  I’ll  drop  in  your  office  and  shake 
hands.  JOHN  WEISSMULLER. 

New  Jersey. 

We  hope  Weissmuller  will  realize  his  ambi¬ 
tion  in  time.  As  a  barber  he  should  be  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  and  raise  an  improved  variety  of  Hairy  vetch 
and  thus  raise  a  full  beard  of  useful  crops  on  his 
farm. 

* 

IT  seems  remarkalile  to  think  of  importing  pota¬ 
toes  into  this  country  from  Australia,  but  al¬ 
ready  a  jiermit  has  been  issued  for  sending  GOO  tons 
of  Victorian  potatoes  here.  Under  the  present  regu¬ 
lations  potatoes  may  be  imported  under  permit  from 
the  following  countries:  Denmark,  Holland,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Cuba,  Bermuda,  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
and  Victoria,  Australia.  What  would  our  fathers 
have  thought  of  this  plan  of  bringing  Australian 
potatoes  thi'ough  the  Panama  Canal?  There  are 
greater  surprises  yet  to  come  in  the  world-wide  dis- 
ti’ibution  of  food !  The  firesent  high  places  will 
jml]  the  products  of  the  world  together  in  our 
great  cities. 

* 

During  the  past  week  we  received  over  20 
letters  signed  by  “Anxious  Reader,”  “Sub¬ 
scriber,”  “One  Who  Knows,”  and  various  fictitious 
initials.  Most  of  these  letters  contained  questions 
more  or  less  important  and  personal.  We  are  un¬ 
able  to  answer  them,  since  the  writers  have  made 
it  impossible  to  do  so.  Our  rule  now  is  to  pay  no 
attention  to  these  anonymous  communications. 
There  can  be  no  valid  reason  that  we  can  think  of 
why  our  readers  should  refuse  to  disclose  their 
identity  when  they  write  us,  if  they  are  really  after 
information.  Please  remember  that  hereafter  these 
unsigned,  or  disguised,  letters  will  not  be  noticed! 
Some  time  ago  we  had  a  hot  letter  from  a  man  who 
said  his  letter  had  been  ignored.  We  happened  to 
have  his  letter  here — unsigned  and  with  no  possi¬ 
ble  chance  for  identification.  Even  with  that  our 
friend  came  back  and  said  we  ought  to  know  Mm. 

* 

Not  many  of  our  readers  realize  that  Maine  is 
coming  to  be  a  Spring  wheat  State.  Spring 
wheat  has  been  grown  successfully  for  many  years 
ill  Northern  Maine,  and  the  acreage  is  increasing. 
There  are  five  roller  mills  in  Northern  Maine  and 
another  just  completed  in  the  central  part  of  the 
State.  Not  much  of  this  grain  is  gi’own  in  the 
Southern  part  of  the  State,  but  Aroostook  County 
produces  its  own  bread.  As  for  varieties,  Dr. 
Woods  of  the  Experiment  Station  says: 

\ 

Like  all  of  the  Eastern  grown  Spring  wheats,  with  a 
wet  August,  the  wheats  are  starchy  as  compared  with 
the  wheats  of  the  Northwe,st — that  is,  will  not  make 
as  strong  flour,  so  there  is  a  good  deal  of  wheat  im¬ 
ported  which  is  used  in  these  roller  mills  to  blend  with 
the  Maine-grown  wheat.  The  Maine  Station  is  trying 
to  breed  a  wheat  that  will  be  hard  under  our  climatic 
conditions.  Several  years  ago  we  proved  by  successive 
trials  that  it  .was  not  practicable  to  take  one  of  the 
hard  strong  wheats  from  the  Northwest  and  produce  a 
hard  strong  wheat  in  Maine.  We  would  get  the  same 
amount  of  gluten  per  kernel,  but  our  kernels  would 
be  so  much  heavier,  because  of  the  increased  starch 
content,  due  to  the  wet  August,  that  the  percentage 
would  be  lower  than  in  the  parent  wheat. 

It  will  be  a  great  thing  for  Maine  if  a  desirable 
variety  can  be  bred  in  this  way.  We  can  see  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  immediate  future  to  justify  any  belief 
tliat  grain  prices  will  come  back  to  what  we  may 


call  lo\v  figures.  The  Eastern  farmers  must  learn 
to  produce  more  of  their  grain  and  feed.  The  fact 
that  Spring  wheat  does  well  in  Northern  Maine  is 
no  argument  for  seeding  it  in  Southern  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Oats  or  barley  will  give  more  food  in  most 
localities  south  of  Augusta,  Me. 

* 

A  BUSINESS  man  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  coun¬ 
try  and  try  farming.  He  drained  a  swamp 
and  started  raising  celery.  He  knew  little  about 
it,  but  read  and  .studied  what  he  could  find  on  the 
subject.  One  day  he  was  frightened  to  find  his 
young  plants  just  I’eady  to  tran.splant  covered  with 
an  insect  which  looked  like  some  sort  of  plant  lice. 
He  could  find  nothing  like  it  in  his  book,  and  he 
telegraphed  at  once  to  four  different  experts  who 
were  paid  good  salaries  to  study  insects.  One  re¬ 
plied  that  he  Avas  ■working  on  the  life  history  of 
the  insect,  but  had  not  finished.  Another'  was  on 
his  vacation  and  away  from  all  his  records!  An¬ 
other  asked  for  samples  of  the  insect  so  he  could 
study  it.  The  last  one  frankly  said  he  did  not 
know,  but  suggested  spraying  with  kero.sene  emul¬ 
sion  to  see  if  it  would  injure  the  plants.  In  despair 
the  owner  telegraphed  to  a  practical  grower  in 
Michigan  and  received  this  answer: 

“Let  them  alone.  Whey  will  disappear  in  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  days!*' 

And  they  did — without  special  injury  to  tho 
plants.  The  scientists  happened  to  be  four  labor¬ 
atory  young  men  wdio  bad  never  grown  a  crop  of 
celery  in  a  business  way,  while  the  grower  bad  nev¬ 
er  been  inside  of  a  laboratory. 

♦ 

From  Judge  Ward’s  remarkable  letter — on  the 
next  page — ^we  conclude  that  he  needs  a  guard¬ 
ian.  If  the  Wicks  bill  had  any  life  left  in  it  this 
evidence  of  temper  and  petty  spite  ought  to  kill  it. 
Think  of  this  from  Judge  Ward,  the  counsel  of  this 
Wicks  Committee: 

“The  figures  you  sought  and  seek  are  those  on 
a  hank  check,  which  you  hoped  to  receive  from  the 
joint  committee,  and  a  covering  up  hy  the  committee 
of  past  frauds.  Go  to  it!  You  will  receive  neither!'^ 
The  writer  never  held  any  public  job  and  never 
looked  to  this  committee  or  Judge  Ward  for  any 
hank  cheeks.  Judge  Ward  is  drawing  a  fat  fee, 
and  is  evidently  looking  for  more.  Let  him  write  a 
few  moi’e  letters  and  even  the  Wicks  Committee 
will  be  forced  to  agree  that  he  costs  more  than  he 
is  worth.  But  who  is  this  man  who  decides  so 
positively  what  the  Legislature  and  his  committee 
will  do?  We  thought  the  people  of  New  York  rep- 
re.sented  the  State.  We  must  be  wrong.  Over  two 
centuries  ago  the  pompons  little  French  King  Louis 
XIV  patted  himself  on  the  chest  and  said :  “I  Am 
The  State!”  Judge  Ward  seems  to  think  we  are 
living  back  in  those  humiliating  days,  and  that  he 
is  the  State!  It  is  the  same  old,  brutal,  arrogant 
spirit  which  in  years  gone  by  enabled  the  “classes” 
to  keep  down  the  plain  people.  Judge  Ward  has 
apparently  put  this  old,  sneering,  dominating  .spirit 
into  the  Wicks  bill,  and  that  is  the  best  reason  why 
it  should  be  buried  a  mile  deep.  Do  not  imagine 
for  an  instant  that  those  bluffs  and  threats  of 
Judge  Ward  will  frighten  anyone,  or  lossen  the 
grip  which  our  farmers  are  gaining  on  the  political 
.situation  in  New  York.  Those  who  try  to  work 
out  a  reform  must  always  go  through  a  period  of 
blackguarding,  lying  and  bluff.  That  is  the  com¬ 
mon  fate  of  all  who  try  to  help  humanity,  and  we 
go  right  on  choerfnlly  and  serenely  in  spite  of  all 
the  Wards  and  guardians  between  here  and  the 
jumping-off'  place.  So  we  advise  Judge  Ward,  in 
his  own  classic  language,  to  “Go  to  it!”  He  has 
surely  been  highly  successful  in  chasing  himself  off 
the  political  map! 

<= 

IN  proportion  to  its  size  and  population  New  Jer¬ 
sey  probably  .spends  more  money  on  roads  and 
bridges  than  any  other  State.  The  work  is  well 
done  and  permanent.  New  Jersey  may  be  called 
the  roadside  State.  It  is  the  great  highway  be¬ 
tween  two  of  the  greatest  cities  in  the  world,  and 
with  a  great  Summer  playground  along  its  co/ist. 
Some  of  the  best  and  most  prosperous  farming  in 
the  world  is  done  in  New  Jersey.  Thus  the  people 
are  peculiarly  in  need  of  good  I’oads — and  the  State 
realizes  it.  Anot*her  thing:  New  Jersey  is  just  a 
thumb  of  land  merely  connected  with  the  mainland 
by  a  narrow  strip  at  the  northern  end.  In  order 
to  reach  the  great  cities  of  New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  passengers  or  freight  must  cross  the  Hud¬ 
son  or  the  Delaware.  As  a  part  of  its  great  road 
system  New  Jersey  is  now  planning  bridges  or 
tunnels  which  will  permit  farmers  to  drive  direct 
into  these  great  markets  and  deliver  goods  at  a 
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public  market.  It  is  a  great  conception  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  New  Jersey  realize  it,  for  Gov.  Edge  is  en¬ 
deavoring  lo  secure  as  State  Engineer  Col.  Goethals, 
the  man  who  made  the  Panama  Canal  possible! 
This  plan,  if  carried  out,  will  have  a  great  effect 
upon  all  the  country  within  L50  miles  west  of  New 
York  City.  It  will  give  increased  value  to  millions 
of  acres  and  help  to  relieve  the  food  situation  in 
the  city. 

* 

COUNTRY  people  have  heard  of  the  so-called 
“bread  riots”  in  New  York,  and  various  good 
people  have  gone  out  to  ask  the  farmers  to  con¬ 
tribute  money  to  help  the  city  poor.  Most  of  the 
farmers  do  not  take  kindly  to  such  appeals  while 
farm  help  is  .scarce  or  impossible  to  find.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  note  from  one  of  our  readers  in  Seneca  Co., 
N.  Y.,  shows  how  they  talk : 

Country  people  have  little  sjwnpatby  for  all  of  this 
cry  of  starving  in  the  city.  The  reasons  are  many, 
and  plain  farm  help  is  scarce  and'  very  high,  birt  it 
seems  people  much  prefer  to  starve  or  be  fed  by 
charity  than  go  to  the  country  where  no  one  goes 
hungry.  Here  is  a  case  in  point:  A  young  fellow 
drifted  here  with  a  lot  of  railroad  employes,  ragged  and 
■ft’earing  one  shoe  and  one  slipper.  A  farmer  employed 
him  and  he  informed  them  he  had  a  wife  in  the  city 
.starving,  when  the  farmer  and  his  good  wife  sent  the 
funds  for  _  her  to  come  to  their  home.  The  couple 
worked  fairly  well  and  seemed  contented,  being  well 
fed  and  clothed,  when  in  the  dead  of  Winter  they  dis¬ 
covered  they  had  the  magnificent  sum  of  eighty  dol¬ 
lars  due  them,  when  they  packed  their  belongings  and 
departed  for  the  city  on  first  train,  soon  again  to  be 
starved  out  and  again  tramp  to  the  land  of  plenty. 
This  is  only  one  of  many  that  come  to  light  every 
day,  yet  how  seldom  can  one  of  these  be  induced  to 
stay  in  the  country?  Then  why  have  we  sympathy 
for  them?  They  will  go  to  the  country  only  when 
starved ;  and  return  as  soon  as  they  have  a  few  dollars 
ahead.  c.  s.  f. 

Yon  can  hardly  blame  a  farmer  with  such  an 
experience,  fi*om  feeling  as  this  one  does.  Not  all 
the  poor  people  in  this  great  city  are  of  the  type 
here  described.  Some  of  them  would  like  to  find 
homes  in  the  country,  but  they  seem  afraid  to  ven¬ 
ture.  The  farmer  has  his  idea  of  the  city  poor 
man,  and  that  man  has  his  idea  of  the  farmer. 
Both  are  partly  wrong  and  they  must  understand 
each  other  better  before  they  can  be  mutually 
helpful. 

♦ 

SENATOR  ELON  R.  BROWN  made  the  principal 
speech  in  the  New  York  Senate  against  submit¬ 
ting  the  question  of  woman  suffrage  to  a  popular 
vote.  Then  he  voted  for  the  bill  because  it  was  a 
party  measure.  Here  is  one  of  his  points: 

Who  fights  for  the  fatherland?  The  men  of  Germany 
or  the  women  of  Germany?  ^V'ho  fights  for  France,  the 
men  of  France  or  the  women  of  France?  Who  for 
Belgium?  And  what  happened  to  home  and  wife  and 
children  and  opportunity  there  because  the  fight  was 
lost?  Who  will  fight  to  protect  our  hearthstones  and 
the  honor  of  the  nation? 

It  is  generally  admitted  in  Europe  that  the  war 
will  be  lost  or  won — not  in  the  trenches — but  in 
the  factories  or  on  the  farms.  -The  women  are  do¬ 
ing  even  more  than  the  men  at  making  munitions 
and  growing  food !  At  the  time  of  the  Civil  War 
a  New  York  man  enlisted  and  went  to  the  front. 
He  left  a  wife  and  three  children  unprovided  for. 
This  man  was  a  good  soldier,  but  in  the  army  he 
acquired  the  drink  habit.  After  the  Avar  he  came 
home  a  drunkard.  There  were  four  more  children. 
The  man  did  practically  nothing  to  support  the 
family.  The  -n^oman.  earned  home,  substance  and 
education  for  her  children.  “Who  will  fight  to  pro¬ 
tect  our  hearthstones?”  a.sks  Senator  Brown !  The 
woman  was  the  fighter  in  this  case.  Doe.s  Senator 
Brown  think  she  could  vote  intelligently? 


Brevities 

q’liE  head  of  a  political  party  must  be  its  slave. 

You  might  call  potato  alcohol  a  potation  from  po¬ 
tatoes. 

We  should  rarely  use  more  than  125  pounds  of  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  to  the  acre. 

Say  nothing  but  saw  wood;  that  advice  is  always 
good.  But  to  cut  any  ice  you  must — saw  something 
besides  dust. 

It  is  wonderful  how  many  uses  for  petroleum  oil  the 
people  who  live  in  the  oil  countries  find.  It  is  used 
for  all  sorts  of  animal  ailments,  and  every  farmer  keeps 
a  barrel  of  it  on  hand.  The  latest  report  is  that  it 
cures  scaly  leg  on  poultry. 

Last  year  agents  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
destroyed  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  in  the  Hudson 
Valley.  An  item  to  pay  for  this  destruction  has  been 
put  into  the  regular  appropriation  bill,  and  soon  after 
that  bill  passes  the  Legislature  and  is  .signed  by  the 
Governor  the.se  claims  will  be  paid. 

Seed  potato  growers  practice  what  they  call  “rogue- 
ing”  when  the  vines  are  at  good  size.  They  go  through 
the  field  and  pull  out  every  hill  not  true  to  type.  We 
need  a  lot  of  “rogueing”  done  at  Albany.  Members  of 
the  Legislature  should  be  marked  by  their  behavior 
when  the  farmers’  bills  come  up  and  “pulled”  if  they 
ai-e  not  true  to  type. 
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A  Correspondence  With  Judge  G.  W. 

Ward 


A  Fair  Question  Fairly  Asked 

Hon.  Geo.  W.  AVard, 

The  Wicks  InTestigatiug  Committee, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir — 

A  good  many  of  our  readers  are  sending  us  copies  of 
a  local  paper,  in  which  the  report  is  made  that  you 
have  stated  the  report  that  the  farmer  received  35 
cents  of  the  consumer's  dollar  is  not  and  never  has  been 
a  fact  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  if  you 
have  really  ever  made  such  a  statement  as  this,  and 
if  so  what  your  conclusions  are  based  on?  I  have 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  collected  a  great  many 
figures  on  this  subject,  and  if  it  is  true,  as  you  say, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  .35-cent  dollar,  I  would 
like  very  much  indeed  to  learn  where  you  get  your 
authority  for  making  any  such  statement. 

Yours  truly, 

H.  W.  COLLINGWOOD, 

.  .  .  .  Editor. 

Judge  Ward’s  Kindly  Reply 


LIE  NO.  III. — We  asked  Judge  Ward  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  perfect  good  faith.  We  believe  the  state¬ 
ment  he  made  is  foolish  and  untrue.  Whenever  we 
see  the  statement  made  we  write  and  ask  the 
author  of  it  for  his  authoritj%  He  usually  refers  to 
some  professor  who  never  in  his  life  grew  a  pound 
of  produce  or  shipped  to  a  commission  man.  Judge 
Ward  is  the  only  retailer  of  this  foolish  statement 
who  has  thus  far  refused  to  give  his  authority.  We 
conclude  therefore  that  he  has  none,  but  was  sim¬ 
ply  trying  to  get  away  with  a  bluff.  As  for  the  per¬ 
sonalities  in  this  remarkable  letter  we  could  no 
doubt  find  50  crooks  who  would  agree  fully  with 
Judge  AVard,  as  the  memory  of  well-deserved  pun¬ 
ishment  made  their  scars  burn.  There  are  others, 
however,  as  Judge  AVard  will  find  out.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  Judge  Ward  is  to  receive  $0000  for  *his 
part  of  the  Wicks  investigation.  If  we  were  to 
speak  “disrespectfully” — as  he  does — we  should  say 


H.  AV.  Collingwood,  Editor, 

Itural  New-Yorker. 

Hir  : — 

A’our  very  unesteemed  favor  of  March  7th  at  hand. 
It  is  unesteemed  because  even  this  communication  is 
the  expression  of  the  sham,  fraud  and  pretense  of  your 
daily  life,  not  the  sincere  expression  of  an  honest 
man.  Go  back  now  to  the  moment  of  writing  that 
letter  and  you  will  agree  with  me  if  you  allow  your¬ 
self  honestly  to  reflect,  that  in  dictation  you  did  not 
honestly  expre.ss  the  ideas  in  your  mind  but  rather  de¬ 
voted  j’our  time  and  talents  to  the  framing  of  a  trick 
and  device  intended  to  deceive. 

I  can  believe  you  may  have  adopted  this  method  of 
expression  quite  unconsciously.  Many  years  of  busi- 
ne.ss  life  devoted  to  fraud,  misrepresentation,  falsehood 
and  stratagem  often  leaves  men  quite  incapable  of 
frank  and  open  business  action. 

You  have  made  at  least  three  untruthful  statements 
in  your  communication  of  the  7th  which  are  readily  ap¬ 
parent  to  me. 

First  you  say  “a  good  many  of  our  readers  are  send¬ 
ing  us  copies  of  the  local  paper,  etc.”  This  is  merely 
j'our  stock  falsehood^  to  introduce  an  untruthful  sug¬ 
gestion  as  to  the  thing  that  moves  you.  Responsible 
and  intelligent  editors  of  integrity  have  long  since 
abandoned  this  stock  fiction. 

Second,  you  state  “I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  collected  a  great  many  figures  on  this  subject”  of 
the  35-cent  dollar. 

This  is  utterly  untrue.  You  and  your  kind  have 
never  spent  any  appreciable  time  or  energy  in  a  study 
of  the  actual  facts  upon  this  or  any  other  economic 
subject.  Facts  are  not  the  material  upqn  which  you 
build.  Study,  attention  and  knowledge  would  be  ut¬ 
terly  worthle.ss  in  your  business ;  and  would  only 
be  a  handicap  to  the  faker  with  his  sham  and  misrep¬ 
resentation  by  which  he  seeks  to  extract  sundry  nimble 
dollars  from  confiding  readers  but  more  particularly 
from  business  men  and  the  Public  Treasury. 

Your  time  being  devoted  to  fiction,  fraud  and  false¬ 
hood  for  several  yeai's  pa.st  you  are  quite  incapable  of 
studying,  enjoying  or  comprehending  dry  facts  and 
figures.  AA’hat  you  seek  is  a  tissue  of  falsehood  upon 
which  you  can  build,  such  as  you  used  in  your  daily 
attempts  to  injure  business  men  who  do  not  contribute; 
things  with  and  by  which  you  can  blackmail  business 
and  frighten  timid  men  with  threats. 

Now,  if  you  can  wake  yourself  up  to  appreciate  a 
frank  and  candid  letter  that  presents  the  real  you  to 
yourself  and  write  an  honest  letter  it  will  stand  much 
differently  with  men  than  such  blackmailing  communi¬ 
cations  as  you  wrote  to  Senator  Brown  last  Fall  and 
as  you  now  endeavor  to  write  me.  I  believe  you  are 
no  longer  capable  of  .so  doing.  Get  one  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  so-called  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Markets 
to  write  it  for  you,  one  recently  employed  if  possible. 

Thirdly  you  state,  “I  would  like  very  much  indeed 
to  learn  where  you^  get  your  authority  for  any  such 
statement.”  This  is  your  third  false  statement  in 
your  letter  of  March  7th. 

You_  have  no  liking  whatever  for  such  sources  of 
authority.  As  you  see  now  when  you  reflect,  if  you 
possibly  can,  you  had  no  such  liking  or  desire  when 
you  wrote  the  letter  in  question. 

It  should  bring  home  to  you  now  how  utterly  im¬ 
possible  it  is  for  you  to  deal  truthfully  and  speak  or 
write  candidly  or  frankly  with  men  even  in  so  simple 
a  matter.  I  am  cheerful  by  nature  and  am  going  to 
devote  a  year  or  two  to  uncovering  you  and  similar 
rascals,  who  make  an  easy  living  trying  to  fool  the 
farmers  of  this  State.  AVhen  I  complete  that  work  you 
will  understand  why  I  and  others  disrespect  you  and 
write  disrespectfully  to  you. 

The  figures  you  sought  and  seek  are  those  on  a  bank 
check  which  you  hoped  to  receive  from  the  Joint 
Legislative  Committee  and  a  covering  up  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  past  frauds.  Go  to  it.  You  will  receive 
neither.  '• 

GEO.  W.  WARD. 

R.  N.-Y. — Is  this  the  letter  of  a  great  lawyer  and 
statesman  or  rather  the  mental  indiscretion  of  a 
man  who  knows  he  is  beaten  and  discredited? 
Judge  Ward  accuses  us  of  crowding  three  false¬ 
hoods  into  that  short  note.  Analyze  them  and  you 
will  find  the  true  size  of  the  man. 

LIE  NO.  I. — Judge  Ward  delivered  an  address  at 
Walton,  N.  Y.  We  did  not  even  know  he  had  spoken 
until  our  readers  began  sending  us  clippings  from 
the  Walton  Reporter.  In  the  report  of  this  speech 
It  was  stated  that  Judge  AA''ard  said  that  “the  theory 
that  the  farmer  received  only  33  per  cent,  of  a  dol¬ 
lar  was  not  and  never  had  been  a  fact.”  We  have 
now  sent  Judge  AA’ard  one  of  the  original  letters  sent 
to  us  by  these  farmers  as  proof  that  such  letters 
were  actually  sent.  So  much  for  that  lie. 

LIE  NO.  II. — We  have  talked  and  studied  the 
“35-cent  dollar”  for  25  years  or  more,  as  thousands 
of  our  older  readers  will  testify.  We  originated  the 
phrase,  and  we  claim  to  have  spent  more  time  in¬ 
vestigating  the  producers’  side  of  the  case  than  any 
other  person  in  the  country. 


that  the  value  of  his  services  proves  the  existence 
of  a  35-eent  dollar — of  value  to  the  State. 


The  New  York  Milk  Situation 

The  League  Prices  Announced 
The  headquarters  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  in 
New  York  has  been  moved  from  the  office  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Foods  and  Markets  to  110  West  40th 
Street.  The  officers  have  taken  over  the  sale  of  the 
milk  for  the  next  six  months  themselves.  The  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  League  have  issued  the  following  an¬ 
nouncement  for  the  prices  for  milk  for  the  six 
months  from  April  first  to  September  .30: 

Price  of  milk  for  next  six  months  based  on  3% 
milk.  Grade  B. 

1st  District  2nd  District 
per  100  lbs.  per  100  lbs. 


April  .  2.20  2.10 

May  .  2.15  2.05 

June  .  1.95  1.85 

July  .  2.20  2.10 

August  .  2..35  2.25 

September  .  2.55  2.45 


Sy2  cents  for  each  1-10  point  butterfat  to  be  added. 
Grade  A  milk  15c  added. 

Grade  B  milk  based  on  55  barn  score. 

Grade  A  milk  based  on  68  barn  score. 

Average  1-5  cent  per  quart  over  AA’inter  prices ;  ly^ 
cent  per  quart  over  Summer  1916  prices. 

Last  December  the  milk  dealers  organized  what 
is  known  as  the  New  York  State  Milk  Dealers’ 
Conference  Board ;  I.  L.  Elkins  Nathans  is  the  of¬ 
ficial  secretary  of  this  board,  witli  offices  at  2  Rec¬ 
tor  Street.  He  was  formerly  milk  agent  for  the 
Pennsjdvania  railroad ;  and  assembled  milk  for  the 
dealers  during  the  strike.  Conferences  have  been 
held  between  the  members  of  this  board  and  the 
executive  committee  of  the  League,  but  at  this  writ¬ 
ing  no  definite  understanding  has  been  reached.  The 
dealers,  however,  have  asserted  that  they  would  not 
pay  the  above  prices.  They  asserted  that  they  can¬ 
not  do  so  Avithout  advancing  the  price  given  to  the 
consumer.  This  threat  of  still  higher  prices  to  the 
consumer  has  aroused  a  new  excitement  in  the  city. 
The  advertisements  of  the  League  which  have  been 
running  in  the  city  papers  have  been  interpreted  by 
the  consumers  as  an  attempt  to  justify  the  dealers’ 
advances  of  2c  a  quart  to  the  consumers,  and  the 
situation  for  a  time  began  to  look  serious,  especially 
in  view  of  the  threat  of  the  dealers  that  a  further 
advance  to  the  consumer  would  be  necessary  to 
meet  the  new  price  to  the  producer. 

The  executive  committee,  however,  clarified  the 
situation  through  the  week  by  issuing  a  statement 
endor.sing  the  Towner-Smith  bj^,  which  authorizes 
the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  to  establish 
a  milk  market  and  pasteurizing  plant  in  the  City  of 
New  York,  and  expressed  itself  in  favor  of  a  more 
direct  connection  between  the  consumers  and  pro¬ 
ducers  on  the  grounds  that  their  interests  are  to  a 
large  extent  identical,  and  at  the  same  time  ex¬ 
pressing  the  conviction  that  the  farmers  could  be 
paid  the  present  schedule  of  prices  without  any  ad¬ 
vance  to  the  consumer. 

It  is  very  evident  from  the  policies  pursued  by  the 
dealers  and  their  allies  through  the  last  three  or 
four  months  that  they  would  be  willing  to  allow 
producers  an  occasional  advance  if  they  could  put 
that  advance  over  on  the  consumer.  In  this  they 
figure  that  the  increased  price  to  the  farmer  would 
increase  production,  and  that  the  increased  cost  to 
the  housewife  w'ould  decrease  consumption,  and 
both  acting  together  would  create  a  surplus,  and 
in  that  situation  without  lo.sing  any  money  them¬ 
selves  by  the  operation,  they  would,  when  the  farm¬ 
ers  had  increased  their  cows  and  production,  be  in 
a  position  to  smash  the  League.  To  make  the  way 
easy  in  the  meantime  they  set  out  deliberately  with 
Avell-considered  plans  to  destroy  the  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets,  which  they  recognized  from  the 
first  as  the  strongest  factor  without  regard  to  its 
leadership  that  they  had  to  fight,  so  long  as  it 
was  lined  up  under  any  efficient  leadership  on  the 


side  of  the  producer.  They  have  stood  firmly  be¬ 
hind  it,  and  the  men  who  piit  bills  in  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  to  destroy  it  never  dared  follow  them  up  when 
the  farmers  spoke.  Their  plan  of  late  has  been  to 
attempt  deliberately  to  alienate  farmers  from  the 
Department  by  sinister  suggestions  and  accusations. 
Til  the  lobbies  of  the  Capitol  at  the  first  hearing  on 
the  AATcks  bill  these  allies  of  the  milk  dealers  went 
among  the  people  saying  that  the  •Department  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  milk 
fight  in  October;  that  the  farmers  had  been  fooled 
into  believing  that  it  had  helped  in  the  cause,  but 
now  they  were  getting  wise  to  the  deception  and 
would  drop  the  Department  and  Dillon.  If  they 
made  an  impression  on  anyone  the  illusion  must 
have  been  dispelled  when  the  hearing  began.  The 
farmers  present  left  no  illusions  as  to  -what  they 
thought  and  felt  about  the  proposition. 

As  a  part  of  their  plan  to  mould  country  senti¬ 
ment  they  get  an  occasional  letter  in  a  local  papei*, 
make  insinuations,  and  they  are  begging  to  introduce 
apparently  harmless  and  proper  resolutions  in  local 
meetings,  but  which,  Avhen  analyzed  and  inter¬ 
preted,  contain  some  obscure  meaning  that  can  be 
made  to  appear  as  a  justification  or  corroboration 
of  their  assertions.  It  is  a  desperate  game.  It  will 
never  stand  air  and  sunlight,  but  it  .shows  the 
determined  purpose  in  this  milk  fight.  The  papers 
that  Avere  either  indifferent  to  the  League  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  or  fighting  it,  haA’e,  of  course,  as  allies  to  the 
big  dealers,  helped  in  this  con.spiracy  to  the  extent 
of  their  ability,  and  seized  eA^ery  opportunity  to  lead- 
and  encourage  the  League  Committee  in  error,  es¬ 
pecially  Avhen  that  course  Avas  at  variance  Avith  the 
policy  and  counsel  of  the  Department. 

The  announcement  by  the  Committee  of  its  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  Towner-Smith  bill  places  the 
League  on  solid  grounds.  It  must  be  disappointing 
to  the  conspirators  Avho  have  hoped  to  kill  the 
Towner  bill  and  embarrass  the  Department  by  pre¬ 
venting  such  endorsement.  They  well  knew  that  the 
friendship  and  sympathy  of  the  city  consumer  was 
the  best  asset  of  the  League.  If  they  could  make 
it  appear  that  the  farmer  was  willing  to  allow  the 
dealers  to  charge  any  price  they  liked  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  so  long  as  the  farmer  got  a  small  part  of 
the  advance  for  himself,  they  could  then  alienate 
the  sympathy  of  the  consumer  toAvard  the  farmer 
and  this  would  remove  one  of  their  serious  embai*- 
rassments. 

The  average  fat  content  of  milk  now  delivered  in 
the  City  of  New  York  is  about  3.4  per  cent  butter 
fat.  The  neAV  schedule  of  prices  for  at  least  four 
months  gh'es  the  producer  an  average  of  4y^c  per 
quart,  and  there  is  no  reason  Avhy  the  dealer  .should 
not  deliver  this  milk  to  the  home  of  the  consumer  at 
9c  a  quart  or  10c  at  the  outside.  They  ai*e  charging 
lie  and  are  threatening  to  increase  the  price  still 
further.  So  long  as  the  League  Avas  appearing  to 
ju.stify  this  adA'ance  to  the  con.sumer,  it  Avas  hurting 
its  own  cause.  It  has  strengthened  its  position  by 
the  demand  of  a  square  deal  for  the  consumer  as 
well  as  for  its  own  members. 

With  the  facilities  in  the  city  that  the  Towner- 
Smith  bill  would  gi\-e,  the  Department  Avill  be  able 
to  demonstrate  that  this  price  can  be  paid  the  farm¬ 
er  and  pasteurized  milk  delivered  to  the  doors  of 
families  at  8e  per  quai't  for  the  next  four  months, 
and  at  not  to  exceed  lOc  for  any  months  in  the 
year.  Milk  sold  on  this  basis  Avill  greatly  increase 
consumption  and  Avill  encourage  the  production  of 
milk  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  farms.  Economic 
delivery  is  the  solution  of  the  milk  problem,  and 
if  the  Department  is  .supported  in  its  plans,  eco¬ 
nomic  delivery  will  be  the  system.  Dairymen  should 
.see  that  their  representatives  in  Albany  vote  for 
and  work  for  the  ToAvner-Smith  bill.  Do  not  neglect 
or  delay  this  work.  Next  week  we  will  giA^e  Albany 
representatives  a  chance  to  line  up  for  or  against 
it.  See  that  your  men  are  on  the  right  side. 


A  Substitute  for  the  Wicks  Bill 

A  further  hearing  on  the  Wicks  bill  is  called  for 
March  20th.  W’e  go  to  press  before  the  hearing, 
but  everybody,  including  its  authors,  admits  that  it 
is  dead.  The  only  purpose  there  could  be  of  a 
hearing  noAv  is  to  consider  a  substitute  for  it. 

Senator  Wicks  has  noAv  requested  Mr.  Dillon  to 
prepare  a  substitute  bill  that  would  OA^ercome  the 
objectionable  features  of  the  original  bill,  and  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  producers  and  consumers  of 
the  State.  This  has  been  done,  and  the  details  are 
being  considered  in  a  conference  at  Albany  as  we 
go  to  press. 

Next  week  we  can  give  a  full  description  of  the 
ncAv  measure.  It  is  enough  now  to  note  that  two 
fundamental  principles  are  involved.  First  is  the 
proposition  of  the  Wicks  (Continued  on  page  469) 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Let  the  Flag  Wave 

I  <‘t.  the  flag  wave !  Aye,  let  it  wave  on 
high, 

Its  red  and  white  and  blue  against  the 
sky  ! 

From  crest  and  casement,  broad  and 
bright  and  brave, 

Let  the  flag  wave! 

Is‘t  the  flag  wave!  Aye,  let  it  wave 
above 

The  hills  and  valleys  of  the  land  we  love, 
And  o’er  the  sea,  to  no  mad  tyrant  slave, 

Let  the  flag  wave! 

Let  the  flag  wave!  Aj^e,  let  its  glory 
shine ! 

Let  the  flag  wave,  a  symbol  and  a  sign  I 
To  guard  our  honor  and  to  shield  and 
save, 

L(‘t  the  flag  wave! 

Let  the  flag  wave!  Aye,  wave  in  all 
men’s  sight. 

Its  stars  unsullied  as  the  stars  of  night; 
Its  strii>es  unblemished ;  only  this  we 
crave — 

Let  the  flag  wmve! 

— Clinton  Scollard  in  New  York  Sun. 

* 

Who  can  giv<^  us  a  recipe  for  home¬ 
made  graham  crackers,  as  good  as  those 
we  buy?  One  of  our  readers  is  very  anx¬ 
ious  to  secure  this  recipe,  hut  cook  hooks 
are  silent  on  the  subject. 

* 

Skcketarv  of  Agriculture  Houston,  in 
a  statement  issued  March  2,  declared  that 
American  families  w'aste  in  their  kitchens 
annually  more  than  ^700,000,000  worth 
of  edibles.  We  notice  that  whenever  any 
public  man  points  out  the  cause  of  public 
clamor,  abuse  or  economic  distress,  he 
just  naturally  reverts  to  the  form  of  ex¬ 
cuse  rendered  classic  by  Adam,  ‘‘’riio 
woman  did  it,”  However,  Mr.  ITotiston 
sees  the  need  of  better  marketing  facili¬ 
ties,  too.  We  think  wasteful  catering  is 
more  often  seen  in  town  and  city  house- 
hold.s  than  on  the  farm,  but  if  farm  house¬ 
keepers  reckoned  all  their  provisions  at 
store  prices  they  would  realize  what  an 
addition  they  make  to  the  farm  income. 

* 

’I'JIE  Ontario,  Canada,  Department  of 
.Agriculture  has  issued  a  very  sensible 
bulletin  under  the  title  of  “Diseased 
Mouths  As  a  Cause  of  Ill-IIealth.”  At¬ 
tention  is  called  to  the  many  diseases, 
such  as  chronic  dyspepsia,  gastritis,  cer¬ 
tain  nervous  affections,  and  general  dis¬ 
eased  condition  of  the  blood,  that  may 
result  from  a  diseased  mouth.  A  very  se- 
i-ious  warning  is  conveyed  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  statements : 

As  to  the  effects  of  an  ill-kept  mouth 
on  the  mouth  itself :  probably  the  most 
common  is  toothache.  Toothache  is  too 
well  known  to  require  any  discussion  ;  the 
more  serious  conditions  are  those  that 
follow  the  ache.  Toothache  is  succeeded 
frequently  by  a  swollen  jaw,  the  swelling 
being  caused  bv  pus  at  the  end  of  the  root 
of  the  tooth.'  Generally  the  pus  dis¬ 
charges  into  the  mouth  through  a  so- 
called  gum-boil.  Though  there  may  be 
no  discharge  into  the  mouth,  the  i)us  is 
absorbed  by  the  blood  and  carried  to  all 
parts  of  the  body,  and  sets  up  many  dis- 
<‘ases.  of  which  men  Lm  will  be  made 
later.  Swollen  glands  in  the  necks  are 
very  often  caused  by  pus  which  travels 
down  to  them  from  the  abscessed  tooth. 
’I’he  tubercular  germ  is  more  or  less  con¬ 
stant  in  the  mouth,  and  often  becomes 
mixed  vdth  this  pus,  and  when  it  enters 
the  glands  of  the  neck  it  is  apt  to  tr.avel 
through  the  entire  system,  perhaps  lodg¬ 
ing  in  a  joint,  or  in  the  lungs. 

The  tongue  is  sometimes  the  scat  of 
ulcers  due  to  the  mechanical  irritation  of 
de<‘ayed  teeth  having  sharp  edges,  and  to 
masses  of  tartar.  Ulcers  of  this  kind, 
when  neglected,  are  often  the  starting 
point  of  cancel’.  Cancer  is  much  more 
prevalent  than  tueroulo.sis  in  those  above 
Torty  years  of  age.  so  that  it  is  important 
to  attend  to  any  ragged  edges  or  points  of 
irritation  to  the  tongue. 

On  account  of  its  close  proximity,  the 
throat  may  be  infected  from  a  dis«‘ased 
mouth.  It  is  a  fact  that  periodic  attacks 
of  tonsilitis  are  often  a  result  of  an  un¬ 
sanitary  mouth.  A  number  of  dise.ises 
c(Mne  from  infected  tonsils,  and  in  many 
cases  the  tonsils  are  infected  from  the 
mouth.  The  spread  of  diphthei’ia  is  much 
more  rapid,  and  its  virulence  greater 
among  children  with  neglected  and  dis¬ 
eased  mouths,  than  among  those  whose 
mouths  are  in  a  fairly  hygienic  condition. 

It  is  also  recognized  that  a  great  many 
nervous  affections,  some  of  which  last  for 
years,  are  due  to  unsanitary  mouths.  In 
patients  about  to  undergo  an  operation, 
the  part  to  be  operated  on  is  made  thor¬ 
oughly  clean,  and  the  surgeon  has  all  his 
instruments  disinfected,  but  if  the  pa¬ 
tient's  blood  is  infected  from  a  diseased 
condition  of  the  mouth,  that  infection  be- 
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ing  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  may. 
iind  very  often  does,  infect  the  wound  of 
the  operation  and  cause  blood-poisoning, 
tlperations,  especially  upon  the  stomach 
or  intestines,  including  the  appendix, 
sho’.ild  not  be  undertaken  until  the  mouth 
has  been  i)Ut  in  a  thoroughly  healthy  con¬ 
dition,  when  there  is  time  for  it,  other¬ 
wise  the  patient  is  apt  to  be  infected  by 
the  swallowing  of  the  disease  germs  which 
!ire  in  the  mouth. 

The  warnings  thus  conveyed  ought  to 
be  impressed  upon  all  the  juveniles  who 
show  a  tendency  to  slight  their  tooth¬ 
brush  drill. 


Next  Winter’s  Fur  Coat 

A  nice,  well-fun-ed  horsehide  will 
make  you  a  Cf)at  that  you  can  be  proud 
of,  and  will  give  as  many  years  of  seiwice 
as  any  fur  coat  on  the  market.  Good 
horse  hides  bring  from  .$0..50  to  .$8.  He 
sure  the  hide  has  not  been  cut  any- 
whei’e,  has  no  scars  and  is  well  and 
evenly  furred  all  over ,  the  prime  Win¬ 
ter  coat  should  be  selected.  Next  send  it 
to  some  reliable  fur  company  to  be  dyed, 
tanned  and  made  up.  If  you  wish  it 
extra  nice  send  along  enough  muskrat 
skins  to  make  a  collar.  For  a  woman’s 
coat,  a  collar,  cuffs  and  ornamental  but- 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  give  number  of  pattern  and  size 
desired.  Price  of  each  pattern  15  cents. 


9238 — Girl's  Gym¬ 
nasium  Costume,  8 
to  14  yoar.-j. 


9305 — Coat  Dress, 
sizes  .•{4  t(i  42  inches 
Ixist  measure. 


’^.93301 
9330 — Girl’s  Dress 

with  Guimpe,  sizes  4  9302— Girl’s  Dress, 

to  10  years.  sizes  4  to  8  years. 


tons  of  the  muskrat  fur  are  very  good. 

A  large  hide  will  make  an  overcoat 
and  a  nic’C  large  pair  of  fur  mittens  or 
gloves.  The  cost  of  dying,  tanning  :ind 
making  up  will  be  from  .$12  to  $L’).  the 
mittens  being  one  dollar  extra.  When 
done,  you  will  have  a  coat  that  looks  as 
well  as  the  best  of  them,  and  outwears 
the  majority  of  fur  coats,  and  you  will- 
have  saved  from  .$15  to  .$20  on  same.  In 
the  family  of  a  friend  there  is  a  coat  of 
this  kind  that  has  given  two  years  (^f  hard 
service  and  looks  like  new. 

SIRS.  M.  KENNEDY. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Stocking  stretchers  are  flat  boards  cut 
the  shajie  of  a  long  stocking,  on  which 
wool  or  cashmere  stockings  may  be 
stretched  while  drying.  They  are  made 
in  different  sizes,  with  several  round  holes 
about  an  inch  across  pierced  through  at 
intervals,  to  facilitate  drying,  and  cost 
10  cents  each.  Such  stretchers  are  use¬ 
ful  for  drying  the  baby’s  wooleu  stock¬ 
ings.  A  person  handy  with  tools  could 
make  such  stretchers  very  cheai)ly. 

Celluloid  rings  like  bangle  bracelets, 
about  four  or  inches  across,  are  of¬ 
fered  in  great  variety  to  form  the  liandles 


of  silk  or  beaded  bags.  In  imitation  tor- 
toise.shell  they  cost  2.8  cents  eacn ;  other 
styles  cost  from  nine  cents  up.  The  tor¬ 
toiseshell  is  very  attractive  with  a  black 
or  dark -colored  bag. 

We  see  among  new  bedspreads  some  of 
pique  which  are  very  attractive;  they 
cost  $5  in  single-bed  size,  $C  in  larger 
size;  dimity  spreads',  in  corded  and  rijiple 
effects,  cost  $1.50  to  $2.85.  We  much 
prefer  the.se  to  the  crocheted  spreads,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  lightness;  they  are  no 
more  to  wash  than  a  sheet,  and  very  nice 
looking.  Satin  finished  Marseilles  spreads 
were  noted  for  $8.25  to  $4,  with  scal¬ 
loped  edges  and  cut  corners. 

Among  woolen  materials  suitable  for 
one-piece  dresses  are  shepherd’s  checks  in 
black  and  white,  from  $1.50  to  .$2..50  a 
yard  ;  silk  and  wool  poplin,  $1.50  to  .$2.!)f)  . 
and  serges  all  the  way  from  $1.10  to  $(5  a  | 
yard.  The  new  mohairs  are  very  iittrae-  i 
tive,  very  soft  and  silky,  in  plain  colors.  : 
cliecks  and  stripes,  from  $1  to  .$2  a  yard,  j 

Washing  gloves  of  suede  leather  or  doe-  j 
skin  are  now  $1.50  a  pair;  most  gloves  i 
are  increasing  in  price.  Both  are  washed 
the  same  way,  in  lukewarm  water  with  i 
white  soap,  and  plenty  of  soap  left  in  at 
the  final  rinsing.  Our  own  preference  is 
for  the  suede. 

Buyers  for  the  big  shops  w’bo  have  just 
returned  from  Europe  pi-edict  searcity 
and  higher  prioe-s  for  all  linens.  They 
say  linen  factories  in  Great  Britain  are 
largely  making  linen  for  government  use, 
especially  for  aeroplanes,  and  are  also 
making  co'tton  f.'ihrics  as  part  of  their 
ontiiut.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  flax. 


The  Farm  Woman’s  Clothes 

T  was  much  interested  in  what  one  of  j 
your  correspondents  had  to  say  on  the  ’ 
subject  of  women’s  clothe.s.  It  was  en-  | 
tirely  sensible.  What  a  change  mothers  , 
might  make  in  some  homes  if  they  were  j 
to  give  more  thought  to  their  personal  | 
ai)pearance !  j 

I  remember  once  being  at  the  Farmers’  | 
Day  at  onr  State  college.  There  were 
supposed  to  be  five  thonsiind  jicople  there, 
mostly  farmers,  perhaps  one-tliird  farm 
women.  For  a  while  I  sat  on  one  of  the 
high  seats  and  watched  the  crowd,  look¬ 
ing  for  familiiir  faces  and  thinking  my 
thoughts.  Next  to  me  sat  one  of  the 
teachers  from  the  town  school.  She  had 
lieen  a  country  girl,  had  lived  quite  near 
us.  We  had  not  been  talking  for  some 
niimites,  when  suddenly  she  hurst  out, 
sadly,  uuderstandingly,  hut  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  disgust :  “Tliey  don’t  dre.ss 
right !”  Of  course,  she  did  not  mean  that 
none  was  dressed  right,  but  such  wiis  the 
general  impression  the  crowd  left.  So 
many,  young  and  old,  wore  their  best 
clothes  awkwardl.v  because  they  did  not 
wear  them  often  enough.  Then,  too,  so 
many  of  the  dresses  were  not  well  chosen  j 
or  becoming,  and  the  wearers  looked  so  ; 
tired.  No  doubt  they  were.  But  there  is 
a  iisychology  in  clothes.  The  knowledge 
that  one  is  fitly  and  becomingly  dressed  , 
gives  one  poi.se.  My  grocer’s  wife  .sat  . 
across  fi’om  me.  I  know  for  a  fact  tliat  ; 
she  works  harder  and  longer  hours  than 
any  fanner’s  wife  in  our  community. 
Yet  tliere  she  sat,  trim,  and  neat,  self- 
possessed,  and  animated. 

I  have  another  picture  in  my  mind. 
The  editor  of  one  of  our  country  weeklies, 
Avith  his  wife  and  two  grown  sons,  called 
on  us  one  Summer  day.  several  yc'ars  ago. 
The  call  left  a  deep  inii)ressi()n.  laa’ause 
those  two  boys  were  dressed  in  white  ! 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint- 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  :dl  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  1  WILL  SAVE  YOlf  MONEY. 
Oldest  Beady  Mixed  Faint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  IV.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Ticker- 

for  busy  men — on  in  a 
second — perfect  fitting, 
easy  adjusting. 

SLlDfWELl, 

^  COLLARS  ^ 

are  all  madd  with  Patented  Tie- 
Protecting  Shield  and  Graduated 
1  fin doz,- 


Doiv’t  fviss 
aroMivd  Kalf 
drcivcKed  wKeiv 

tt,FlSll  BRAND 

REFlIXSUCKER'a*! 

will  keQp  yoM  dry  ai\d 
convfortablG. 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 
OUR  aOth  YEAR 

A.J.TOWfR  CO  BOSTON 


Indoor  Closet 


ore  Comlortable, 
HealtMuI,  Convemeni 


£Hminatea  the  ont-door 
privy,  open  vault  and  cess¬ 
pool,  wLicli  are  breeding 
places  for  germs.  Have  a 
warm,  sanitary,  odorless 
toilet  right  in  your  house. 
Wo  going  out  in  cold  weather. 
AboontoinTalids.  Endorsed 
by  State  Boards  of  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 

Put  It  Anywhere  In  .The  House 
The  germs  are  hilled  by  a  chemical  process  In 
water  in  the  container,  which  you  empty  once  a 
month.  Absolutely  no  odor.  No  more  trouble 
to  empty  than  ashes.  Closet  absolntely  guaran* 
toed.  Write  for  full  description  and  price. 

COWS  S&HITARY  MFQ  CO.  39G  BOWE  BIOO.,  DETROIT, 

Afik  sbont  the  Bo-S&n  WasbstaDd— Hot  and  Cold  MlflU. 
Konning  Water  Without  PlninhiniT _ 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LIST 

We  Buy  WASTE  PAPER 

and  all  Kinds  of  Scrap  Material. 


THEODORE  HOFELLER  &  CO. 

Dept.  N,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


GRIMM’S 


MAPLE  SYRUP 
EVAPORATORS 


AsK-  for  catalogue  “B"  aud 
state  number  of  trees  you  tap 


Make  the  superior  maple  syrup  and  SUGAR— QUICKER.  EASIER 
and  WITH  LESS  COST  than  is  pos.siblo  bv  any  other  SYSTEM.  There  is 
money  in  yonr  MAPLE  TREES— GET  READY  NOW-Indimitions  are 
that  there  will  be  a  BIG  SEASON.  Prices  for  PURE  MAPLE  PRODUCE  ai^ 
HIGHER— THE  DEJIANU  INCREASING.  We  are  prepared  to  make  PROMI'T 
SHIPMENT  of  the  BEST  APPAltATUS  on  the  MARKET.  Also  the  GRIMM 
SAP  SPOUTS,  BUCKETS,  COVERS,  TANKS,  etc.,  are  INDISPENSABLE  to  the 

makers:  ORDER  NOTW  G.  H.  GRIMM  ESTATE  - 


RUTLAND,  VT. 
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suits,  with  low  whito  shoes  and  white 
silk  stockings.  And  I  knew  that  they 
could  dress  thus  bravely,  yet  they  ran 
their  fathci-’s  large  farm,  working  for 
him  by  the  month,  doing  all  kinds  of 
farm  labor.  I  am  ready  to  believe  that 
they  worked  all  the  more  gladly  and  effi¬ 
ciently  because  they  can  dress  in  white 
suits  when  they  drive  out  on  a  Summer 
day.  Why,  I  have  gone  to  church  many 
a  time  and  returned  convinced  that  the 
feeling  of  my  best  clothes  had  helped  me 
quite  as  much  as  the  sermon. 

It  takes  time  to  choose  proper  clothing, 
and  that  is  where  we  country  women 
have  the  disadvantage.  The  town  woman 
sees  more  fabrics  and  models  on  display 
than  we  do.  They  are  consciously  or  un¬ 
consciously,  deciding  upon  what  kind  of 
purchases  to  make,  day  by  day,  not  as  we 


There  was  no  hurry  nor  confusion,  as 
wide  spaces  had  been  left  between  the 
tables  and  everyone  except  the  waitresses 
ate  while  things  wore  fresh  and  hot  and 
good.  The  dining  table  was  made  the 
“base  of  supplies,”  and  there  the  dishes 
were  replenished  anl  the  cups  filled.  The 
table  had  been  previously  arranged  with 
everything  that  could  possibly  be  needed, 
and  it  was  easy  to  replenish  and  serve 
there,  as  it  was  not  crowded. 

Nor  was  the  dinner  hard  to  get.  One 
large  kettle  held  all  the  chicken  and 
gravy,  and  another  all  the  potatoes.  The 
chickens  had  been  prepared  the  day  be¬ 
fore,  and  the  biscuits  made  ready  early 
in  the  morning.  Of  course,  the  oysters 
had  to  be  prepared,  just  before  putting 
them  in  the  oven,  and  the  gravy  made  at 
the  last  moment,  but  the  dessert  of  cake 


No.  637,  Centerpiece,  calls  for  cross-stltcli  for  the  flowers  and  bow-knots  In  shades  of 
rose  pink.  Tlie  foliage  Is  for  light  green  with  outline  stitch  for  the  stems  and  a  single 
flat  stitch  for  each  leaf.  The  basket  is  for  outline  stitch  in  blue,  the  latticework  is  also 
for  outline  stitch  in  blue,  b\it  with  a  shade  contrasting  with  that  used  on  the  basket.  The 
design  is  stamped  on  heavy  white  oyster  linen,  size  28  inches.  The  price  with  mercerized 
floss,  is  (JO  cents. 


do,  all  in  one  day.  When  I  go  shopping 
it  is  never  to  buy  for  myself  alone,  or 
one  kind  of  garment  or  material.  I 
usually  wait  until  I  have  a  memorandum 
as  long  as  my  arm  before  I  decide  that  it 
will  “pay”  to  go  t(>  town.  There  is  very 
little  deliberation  in  my  shopping ;  I  rush 
desperately  from  store  to  store,  and  am 
always  sorry  of  at  least  one  decision  after 
I  reach  home,  and  that  one  is  likely  to  be 
the  most  important.  To  think  of  doing 
without  a  new  coat  for  several  years, 
and  then  to  buy  one  in  less  than  an  hour ! 
I  have  bought  a  hat,  with  my  eyes  on  the 
clock,  checking  off  items,  to  see  if  I 
should  have  time  to  get  some  fish  to  take 
home  for  supper.  But  I  am  learning, 
through  grievous  mistakes,  that  it  is  real 
economy,  for  a  woman  with  a  family  co 
take  a  little  more  time,  quietly  to  choose 
clothing  so  that  one  may  be  satisfied. 

I..  8. 


Easy  Entertaining 

The  mistress  of  the  farmhouse  wanted 
to  give  a  big  sewing  par*y,  but  her  dining¬ 
room  was  small  and  it  required  some 
earnest  thinking  to  work  out  a  plan  that 
would  be  easy  and  at  the  same  time  en¬ 
joyable.  This  is  the  way  she  did  it :  She 
used  all  the  downstairs  rooms  except  the 
dining-room  for  the  guests  to  sit  and 
sew  and  kept  the  dining-room  closed  until 
noon.  All  the  rocking  chairs  had  been  re¬ 
moved  upstairs,  and  in  their  stead  were 
the  small  camp  chains  common  at 
funerals.  These  had  oeen  brought  from 
town,  together  with  a  small  table  for  each 
four  guests. 

At  noon  each  lady  opened  a  basket  she 
had  been  asked  to  bring,  and  took  there¬ 
from  a  napkin,  two  spoons,  a  plate,  a 
sauce  dish,  a  cup  and  a  knife  and  fork. 
These  were  arranged  on  a  tray  cloth  on 
the  small  table,  making  a  group  of  four 
at  each  table.  The  mistress  of  the  house 
had  a.sked  four  schoolgirls  to  help  in  the 
serving,  and  as  soon  as  the  tables  were 
arranged  one  girl  started  with  a  platter 
of  hot  chicken,  followed  by  the  other  three 
hearing  mashed  potatoes,  hot  bi.scuits  and 
Kravy.  When  all  were  helped  to  these 
things  the  girls  went  back  for  fruit  gela¬ 
tine,  potato  salad,  spreads,  esc^lloped 
oy.sters.  pickles  and  relishes,  baked  beans 
and  finally  the  dessert. 


and  canned  fruit  was  ready,  the  pickles 
and  jams  opened,  and  in  pretty  glass 
dishes,  and  everything  done  that  could  be 
done  before  the  guests  began  to  arrive. 

When  it  was  over  the  guests  put  their 
dishes  unwashed  back  in  their  baskets 
and  were  ready  for  work  again.  The 
mistress  of  the  house  enjoyed  the  day 
without  being  overworked,  and  when  the 
chairs  and  tables  were  removed  it  was 
easy  to  sweep  and  bring  the  chairs  down 
from  upstairs.  As  the  hostess  was  elderly 
it  can  easily  be  seen  that  the  plan  was 
ideal  for  her,  and  many  of  the  younger 
women  have  taken  it  up.  Often  the  bor¬ 
rowing,  washing,  sorting  and  returning  of 
dishes  for  a  big  dinner  looks  so  burden¬ 
some  that  women  give  up  all  thought  of 
the  enjoyable  entertaining  that  means  so 
much  for  the  country  community.  This 
can  easily  be  remedied  if  each  woman 
will  bring  her  own  outfit  and  wash  it 
later  on  so  no  one  is  burdened.  We 
cannot  live  up  to  the  old-time  idea  of  en¬ 
tertaining  now  that  one  pair  of  hands 
must  do  everything,  so  let  us  make  the 
most  of  what  we  can  do  ,and  sweeten  life 
thereby.  iiii.da  uiciimond 


Lime  Burning  in  Tennessee 

This  has  been  a  busy  week  for  me. 
The  turkeys  __were  penned  on  Monday, 
taken  to  market  on  Tuesday,  then  twelve 
miles  to  town  on  Wednesday,  looking  for 
hands  between  times.  Our  lime-kiln  was 
fired  Wednesday  at  noon,  and  such  a  stir 
as  we  have ! 

How  many  of  you  have  seen  one  built? 
A  rocky  ledge  is  selected,  holes  are  drilled 
in  the  rock,  dynamite  caps  and  fuse  in¬ 
serted,  the  fuse  lighted  and  then,  poof! 
Rocks  fly  everywhere.  For  weeks  all 
s[)are  moments  have  been  used  thus  by  the 
men  folks,  cords  and  cords  of  wood  had 
been  sawed,  split,  hauled,  and  ricked  at 
the  building  site.  When  sufficient  rock 
wiis  got  out  a  deep  pit  was  dug,  walled 
with  rock  on  srides  and  back,  arched  in 
the  middle  to  form  two  eyes,  then  cov¬ 
ered  with  rock,-  not  too  solid ;  then  sub¬ 
eyes  built  out  in  the  front,  cribbed  around 
with  logs,  packed  with  dirt,  and  loose 
rock  piled  on  top  until  about  14  feet  high. 
A  slow  fire  is  first  built  in  the  eyes,  and 
the  heat  gradually  increased  until  the 
blaze  finds  its  way  through  to  the  top ; 


that  is  kept  up  four  or  five  days,  or  until 
the  rocks  will  crumble  to  lime  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  air  and  water.  Crowds  come 
every  night,  but  after  midnight  there  are 
only  a  few  left  who  are  kept  busy  raking 
out  the  hot  embers,  piling  in  the  split 
logs  and  now  and  then  eating  from  the 
lunch  basket,  but  when  all  is  over,  and  the 
rocks  begin  to  crumble  and  the  lime  to 
swell  and  roll  out  the  farmer  has  .some¬ 
thing  for  his  land  that  will  increase  the 
fertility  and  show  the  results  of  his  hard 
labor  In  20  years  from  now. 

MBS.  D.  B.  P. 

Breakfast  Bread 

Mush  Bread. — This  recipe  is  very 
highly  recommended :  One  pint  of  scald¬ 
ed  milk,  one-half  pint  of  meal  stirred 
into  the  milk  until  it  begins  to  thicken. 
Take  off  fire  and  stir  in  beaten  yolks  of 
four  eggs;  thoroughly  mix,  add  teaspoon 
(level)  of  salt,  then  the  beaten  whites. 
Bake  twenty-five  minutes  in  rather  quick 
oven.  It  must  be  baked  carefully,  or  it 
will  fall. 

Maryland  Spoon  Bread. — Put  a  quart 
of  milk  on  to  scald  in  double  boiler  and 
when  steaming  hot  stir  in  four  large, 
mixing  spoonfuls  of  white  cornmeal,  and 
stir  and  cook  five  minutes.  Then  take 
from  the  fire  and  set  aside  to  cool,  stir¬ 
ring  two  or  three  times  in  the  interval. 
When  it  is  cool,  add  three  well-beaten 
eggs  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  btitter 
and  scant  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Pour  into 
a  buttered  dish  or  pan  and  bake  for  .‘10 
minutes.  Serve  immediately  and  from 
dish  in  which  it  has  been  baked,  sending 
dish  to  table  with  a  folded  napkin  around. 

Buckwheat  Bread. — Two  eggs,  one 
scant  c\ipful  buckwheat,  one  cupful  white 
flour,  one  tablespoonful  of  melted  butter, 
one  cupful  of  milk,  one-half  teaspoonful 
salt,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  two 
level  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  and 
one  cup  currants.  Break  in  yolks  of 
eggs,  add  sugar,  salt,  melted  butter  and 
milk ;  mix  them  well  together ;  add  two 
kinds  of  flour.  Beat  whites  of  eggs  to 
stiff  froth ;  when  they  are  ready  add 
baking  powder  to  flour  mixture  and  fold 
in  lightly  the  whipped  whites.  Then  add 
currants  slightly  floured.  Turn  at  once 
into  warm  buttered  tin.  Bake  in  hot 
oven  twenty-five  minutes.  Serve  with 
melted  butter. 

Eggless  .Tohnny  Cake. — Sift  together 
two-thirds  cup  each  of  cornmeal  and  en¬ 
tire  wheat  flour,  a  teaspoonful  of  baking 
powder,  a  half-teaspoon  of  salt  and  two 
tablespoons  of  sugar;  wet  with  two  cups 
of  sour  milk,  into  which  a  rounding  tea¬ 
spoon  of  soda  has  been  dissolved ;  beat 
the  milk  until  it  foams  over  the  cup. 
Beat  well  together  and  bake  in  a  deep, 
K(iuare  tin.  When  a  crust  has  formed  on 
top  cover  with  another  tin  of  the  same 
size  and  shape  and  continue  baking  until 
done;  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  will 
be  required  in  all.  After  taking  from  the 
oven  let  stand  covered  for  five  minutes 
before  cutting  into  squares,  then  serve. 

Whole  Wheat  Gems, — ^Thi-ee  cups 
whole  wheat  flour,  2  teaspoonfuls  of  bak- 
king  powder,  1  tablespoonful  of  butter,  2 
tablespoon  fills  of  molasses,  1  scant  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt,  milk  to  make  soft  dough. 
Sift  flour  and  baking  powder  thoroughly 
and  add  salt.  Work  butter  well  through. 
Add  molasses,  mixing  well  with  spoon 
and  adding  milk  until  dough  is  as  thick 
as  can  be  mixed  with  a  spoon.  Bake  in 
gem  tins  until  a  fine  brown. 
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POSTPAID 

SMART  1917  MODE 


Dollvorod 

Postpaid.  Diroot  from 
Factory.  Shipped  same 
day  as  order  Is  reeoived. 


Just  Think!  See 
What  You  Ceil 

No.  15I29.--'Very  popular- 
extra  serviceable— neat—  trim. 
Black  Velour  calfskin  vamp— 
Hno  quality  dull  leather  tops. 
Medium  weiarht  extension  sole 
and  correct  height  heel  accord¬ 
ing  to  age. 

WtdtAa:  D,  B  a'tid  KB. 
Children’s  sizes,  5  to  8,  $1.75 

8  1-2  to  11 - -  $1.98 

Misses  sizes,  11  1-2 

to  2 . $2.26 

Growing  Girls  and  Young 
Women’s  sizes, 

2  1-2  to  6  -  -  $2.60 
Poatao«  po.id.  Order 
from  this  page. 

For  Young  Wo¬ 
men,  Growing 
Girls,  Misses 
and  Children 

*1.75 


15129 


A  shoe  of  similar  quality  at  the  stores  now 
retails  for  $2.00  —  $2.50  —  $3.00  — $3.76, 
according  to  size.  Order  now. 

Make  our  great  faetory  your  shoe  store. 
Save  an  average  of  25  per  eent  on  your  shoe 
bill.  Improve  this  opportunity. 

FREE-NEW  BOOK 


OF  SHOE  BARGAINS  FOR 
SPRING  &  SUMMER  1917 

You're  absolutely  safe— No  Risk — in  ordering 
right  from  this  page  because  every  shoe  is 

Guaranteed  Without  Any  Restriction 

Money  Back  If  You’re  Not  Satisfied 

But  you’ll  want  to  look  over  our  Spring  and 
Summer  Catalog — in  many  bright  colors. 
Just  bulging  with  scores  of  shoe  styles — 
all  smart  and  up-to-date  following  1917 
models.  Send  today  for  your  free  copy. 

The  Simmons  &  Heaton  Co. 

381  Main  Street,  Athol,  Mass. 


Get Our 

Wholesale  Price  I 

On  this  unbeatable  quality  hot 
air  furnace.  Quick  shipmentdirect 
from  manufacturers.  We  Pay 
Freight.  Heats  the  whole  house 
through  one  register.  Sejjarate 
cold  air  returns.  Easy  to  install. 
Powerful  and  healthful  heating  F 
plant  at  money -savingprice.cash ' 
or  credit.  Satisfied  owners  every¬ 
where.  Write  today. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  910 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 

Manulaelursrt.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  Kaiarcvdzoe 


mm 


Direct  to  Ybii’ 


Buy  Direct  from  the  Importer 


5  lbs.  Bean  or  Ground 


^  ^  .f  Satlsftt 


$1.00 

Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Delivered  BYee 
within  300  miles. 
61  Barclay  St. 
NEW  YORK 


**DnilPU  flN  DllTC”  ends  RATS,  MICE.  Bugs. 

nUUUnUllnAld  Don’t  Die  in  the  Houso. 
Unbeatable  Exterminator.  Ends  Prairie  Dogs,  Gophera, 
Ground  Hogs.  Chipmunks,  V/eascls,  Squirrels,  Crows, 
nawks,  etc.  The  Recofrniz«d  Standard  Exterminator 
at  Drug  Country  Stores.  Economy  Sizes  2So.  60o. 
Small  160.  Used  the  World  Over.  Used  by  U.  B.  Gov’t. 
Rough  on  Rats  Never  Falls.  Refuse  ALL,  Substitutes. 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 
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Elasy  to  Keep  Cleai^ 

TV/TADE  of  highest  grade  steel  plate— 
tinned  and  retinned  after  rivet  holes 
are  punched.  Pure  solder  sweated  into 
all  inside  seams.making  surface  smooth 
as  glass.  Sanitary  to  the  finest  degree. 
Guaranteed  capacity— each  Sturges  Can 
is  built  to  measure.  Saves  work  In 
shipping — Insures  accuracy. 

Sturges  Cans  are  built  with  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  50  years  in  making  milk  cans. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  them. 

Write  for  catalog  No.60 
Sturges  &  Burn  Mfg.  Co. 

Ljtahli9h4d  1865  Chicago^  111. 

Now  York  Office: 

1650  Terminal  Bldg.,  SO  Church  St. 


For  Sale-G  UERNSEYS 

One  3-year-old  due  in  Mny;  one  2-yo«r-old  due  in 
April;  one  yearliiig:  Pedigrees ;  fine  condition : 
attractively  marked.  Also  2  re  gistered  Bull 
calves,  grandsons  of  Golden  Noble,  2nd. 

A.  J.  FELL  .  West  Point,  Pa^ 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

3  months  to  2  years. 
Prices  Reasonable.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM,  Smithtown.N.Y. 


High  Grade  HOLSTEIN  CALVES  f.!fteed!l"i5 

each.  Ship  anywhere.  F.  H.  Wood,  Cortland,  N.  Y 


Holstein  Ball  Calves  ffi 

lb  sire,  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Easy  payments.  Don’t  use 
scrubs  when  choice  ones  like  these  sell  so  low.  Send 
for  pedigrees.  Cloverdale Farm,  Charlotte, N.Y. 


Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 

Onn  extra  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked  cows. 
tUU  A  number  are  recently  fit-sh  and  otliers  due  to 
freshen  soon.  They  are  heavy  producers  and  will 
please  you. 

inn  large,  well  bred  two  and  throe  year  old  heifers 
I  UU  bred  to  good  registered  H.  F.  (mils.  All  stock  sold 
with  a  full  guarantee.  Special  price  on  car  load  lots. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  8  SON  Springdale  Farms.  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Phone  116  or  1476  M 


High  Price 
of  Feed  -  - 

Demands  that  yon  use  the  utmost 
economy  in  feeding  your  dairy  cattle. 
^  Unicorn  Dairy  Ration  has  proved 
tl»e  most  economical  ration. 

Q  Contains  the  right  feeds  in  just  the 
proportions  to  give  the  greatest  milk 
production  at  the  least  cost;  the  result 
of  43  years  of  experience  in  mixing 
dairy  rations. 

Guaranteed  uniform  and  absolutely 
reliable.  Home  mixed  rations  posi¬ 
tively  cannot  compete  with  it.  Our 
manual  ihows  you  why. 

Q  Write  us  for  free  Cow  Testers  Manual. 

Chapin  &  Co. 

Dept.  R-1  -  Chicago,  Ill. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

I  00  Kxtra  high  grade  cows.  Fresh  and  due  to  calve 
soon.  Cows  that  are  bred  for  milk.  They  fill 
the  pail.  Come  and  see  them  milked. 

12  Reg.  b>ills,  all  ages.  A  few  Reg.  cows  and  extra 
liigli  heifer  caives,  10  days  old. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER 

Dept.  Y  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Phone  14-F-5  Phone  43-F.2  McGraw 


GUERNSEY  BULLS  Send  for  sale  list. 
Edwin  B.  Maitlk  -  Ooatesville,  Pa. 

u  HOLSTEINS  | 

For  Sale-HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS 

pure  and  grade.  HARRY  VAIL,  Warwick,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y. 


PRICE 

$|00 


OELIVERED 


Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  OF  ALBANY 
NEW  YORK 


GUERNSEYS 


Five  official  years’  records 
of  one  Guern.si-y  Cow  in 
Maryland  average  over  600  lbs.  butter  fat. 
The  seven  official  records  of  her  8  daughtei-s 
average  6461bs.  butter  fat.  Write  forourfree  booklets. 

AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB,  Box  R,  Peterbore,  N.  N. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deaL”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Purebred  Stock  and  Men 

This  matter  of  purebred  livestock  for 
farmer.s  ha.s  iutere.sted  me.  From  my 
earliest  ror-ollectious,  about  IWG,  when 
my  father  had  the  niu-leus  of  a  fine  herd 
of  milking  Shortlioru.s,  or  Durhams  as 
the.v  were  popularly  called,  and  my  part 
of  the  stock  business  stopped  at  a  round- 
eyed  admiration  of  the  blue-blooded  titan 
heading  the  herd,  the  word  “registered” 
has  been  fascinating  to  me.  At  about 
this  time  our  county  fair,  which  had  been 
running  very  wide  ojien,  saw  some  legal 
troubles  ahead,  disbanded  and  everyone 
except  stock  fanatics  or  optimists,  as 
you  please,  gave  up  breeding  stock  of 
all  kinds.  This  cycle  of  30  years  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  an.v  student  of  animal  hus¬ 
bandry  and  to  us  all  in  its  relation  to 
human  nature,  and  it  is  the  co-ordina¬ 
tion  of  the  two  I  wish  to  bring  out.  My 
father’s  iiartuer  in  the  “Durham”  ven¬ 
ture,  then  a  young  man,  also  allowed 
himself  to  rim  out  into  scrubs,  and  for 
years  patronized  the  dealer.s  who  buy 
the  good-looking  boarders  in  another 
county  or  State  and  ship  them  in  here 
where  there  are  yet  many  of  us  willing  to 
bet  .$100  cash  against  .$50  worth  of  beef. 
<  )ur  eye  is  better  than  the  other  fel¬ 
low’s  Babcock  and  scales.  Then,  inher¬ 
iting  some  money  he  “retired”  from  the 
farm,  “renting  on  shares”  to  an  honest 
hardworking  young  couple  who  agreed 
and  for  10  yeai’S  have  faithfull.v  kept 
their  agreement,  to  do  all  the  work,  pay 
one  half  the  bills  and  give  him  all  the 
profits.  Ills  interests  have  narrowed  to 
the  old  axiom,  a  dollar  at  interest  long 
enough  will  make  two  where  one  laid 
before.  He  opposes  road  or  school  im¬ 
provements,  Grange,  club,  or  county 
agent  work,  does  nothing  to  make  his 
communit.v  a  better  place  to  live,  except 
to  pay  spot  cash  for  everything  he  buy.s. 
In  fact  in  every  other  way  backs  water 
against  everyone’s  pull.  At  the  same 
time  one  of  the  leading  farmers,  of  the 
best  family,  head  of  the  church  to  w’hich 
he  belonged,  who  owned  a  fine  herd  of 
.Ter.s<*ys,  and  had  a  high-class  trade  In 
butter,  suddenly  lost  interest  in  his  herd, 
inbred  unwisely,  bought  some  scrubs  and 
finally  herd,  farm,  man,  and  family  went 
down  and  out  together.  The  farm,  orig¬ 
inally  one  of  the  best  in  the  community, 
with  unequalled  buildings,  was  sold  at 
auction  for  one-third  value,  in  compari¬ 
son  with  its  neighbor. 

At  about  the  time  of  this  slump  another 
man  bought  one  purebred  Guernsey  cow, 
built  up  a  herd,  paid  for  a  farm  and 
equipment,  is  financially  and  every  other 
way  the  best  farmer  and  above  all  the 
best  man  in  our  community.  This  is  not 
a  comparison  of  breeds,  but  a  history  of 
what  happened  here  among  us,  sharing 
the  value  of  a  stock  building  process  in 
automatically  building  the  builder.  Car¬ 
ing  for  and  developing  animals  seems  to 
bring  out  the  better  side  of  men,  yet 
allows  them  to  maintain  the  balance 
necessary  to  lay  a  practical  hold  on  the 
world.  This  has  no  reference  to  the  mil¬ 
lionaire  stunt  of  stocking  an  estate  with 
expensive  readymade  world’s  record 
stuff,  but  as  a  working  proposition.  Any 
young  man  with  the  amlntion  to  make 
a  herd  of  purebred  animals,  has  a  run¬ 
ning  start  toward  regular  citizenship. 
Real  aristocracy  is  a  record  of  achieve¬ 
ment,  and  in  humans  a  generation  of 
success  removes  the  necessity  for  the 
next  to  try;  lazy  luxury  slips  in  and 
deterioration  begins.  Therefore  I  agree 
with  the  Yankee  who  says  a  man  ma.v  be 
born  of  anything  and  have  a  chance,  but 
an  animal  must  be  born  right  to  be 
worth  taking  a  chance  on.  G.  II.  E. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


Experience  in  Raising  Calves 

Calves  at  an  early  age  do  not  have  the 
digestive  fluids  necessary  to  convert 
starch  into  grape  sugar.  There  is  no 
starch  in  milk,  which  is  their  natural 
food,  and  when  we  attempt  to  force 
them  to  eat  raw  grain  and  mill  feed  we 
are  sure  to  cause  indigestion,  which  may 
stunt  the  growth  of  the  animal  for  its 
entire  life.  All  the  starchy  food  which 
we  eat  must  be  converted  into  grape 
sugar  before  it  can  be  assimilated.  This 
is  true  of  all  animals,  as  it  is  of  people. 


The  calf  begins  at  an  early  age  to 
secrete  digestive  fluids  and  will  eat  a 
little  grain  very  early,  which  no  doubt 
a.ssists  in  developing  the  secretive  organs. 
A  good  many  successful  calf  growers  al¬ 
low  the  calf  to  help  itself  to  shelled 
corn  without  forcing  it  to  eat  more  than 
it  should.  We  have  been  most  success¬ 
ful  in  feeding  a  little  parched  meal  with 
oat.s.  By  feeding  a  little  parched  meal 
in  the  skim-milk,  the  calf  will  put  on 
flesh  from  the  beginning.  Do  not  make 
the  change  too  suddenly,  however.  We 
prefer  feeding  the  whole  milk  to  the  calf 
the  first  week  of  its  life,  then  gradually 
substituting  a  little  skim-inilk.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  week,  put  in  a  spoon¬ 
ful  of  pai’ched  meal.  If  we  are  .selling 
our  whole  milk  we  substitute  water  with 
a  .sprinkle  of  linseed  oil  meal.  The  oil 
meal  is  not  necessary  Avhen  we  have 
skim-milk,  because  there  is  plenty  of  pro¬ 
tein  in  the  casein  of  the  milk,  but  when 
water  is  used  protein  must  be  supplied. 
Milk  contains  a  high  percentage  of  pro¬ 
tein,  which  is  necessary  for  the  grow¬ 
ing  calf. 

We  think  we  get  bettor  results  by 
feeding  oats,  parched  meal,  and  linseed 
oil  meal  dry,  giving  the  calf  the  drink 
separately,  either  skim-milk  or  water 
mixed  with  the  whole  milk.  After  a  lit¬ 
tle  time  the  whole  milk  can  be  taken 
away  entirely.  The  calf  should  have 
grain  or  parched  meal  during  its  whole 
life,  if  we  exjiect  to  market  it  as  baby 
beef.  Sometimes  as  a  matter  of  prac¬ 
tice  it  is  inconvenient  to  feed  grain  while 
the  calf  is  in  a  distant  pasture.  After 
it  has  reached  the  age  of  five  -or  six 
month.s  it  will  do  fairly  well  on  pasture 
alone,  but  it  will  take  a  little  longer  to 
get  it  ready  for  market,  A  good  grade 
Angus  calf,  even  from  a  thin  grade  dairy 
cow,  if  the  bull  used  is  a  purebred  and 
of  outstanding  beef  type  of  Angus  (as 
there  are  many  Angus  cattle  more  of 
the  dairy  type  than  of  the  beef  type) 
can  be  kept  in  market  condition  at  all 
times.  GEO.  b.  saiitii. 

Co-operation  for  Hog  Men 

The  Colorado  College  “News  Notes” 
tells  of  a  group  of  farmers  in  the  San 
laiis  Valley  who  have  formed  a  .strong 
organization : 

There  are  about  300  members  of  tlie 
Monte  Vista  Hog-Growers’  Association. 
Each  member  pays  annual  dues  of  .$12. 
They  employ  a  veterinarian  at  a  salary 
of  .$2,400,  who  looks  after  sanitation, 
animal  disease  control,  and  practices  lus 
profession  for  the  benefit  of  members  ot  i 
the  organization  exclusively,  'i’lie  vet  -r-  ; 
inarian  is  a  deputy  sherilT.  i 

This  organization  was  primarily  ef¬ 
fected  to  fight  hog  cholera,  which  hau 
wrought  a  great  financial  disaster.  Aft  r 
four  years,  hog  cholera  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  eradicated — they  know  how  to 
handle  it.  The  banks  will  loan  iiione.r 
on  hogs  to  the  limit.  There  are  five 
times  more  hogs  in  the  valley  than  ever 
before,  and  hog  raising  may  justly  lie 
rated  as  their  chief  industi-y.  The  val¬ 
ley  is  unusually  jirosperous.  ’fhe  organ¬ 
ization  is  now  larger,  more  effective  an  T 
more  secure  than  at  an.v  time  in  tlie 
jiast. 

A  similar  organization  was  effected 
about  the  same  time  in  another  part  <  r 
the  San  Buis  Valley,  at  I.a  .Tara.  Ar¬ 
rangements  are  under  way  to  organize 
a'o»g  the  same  lines  in  the  Montezuma 
Valley.  _ 

Cost  of  an  Indiana  Heifer 

I  note  on  page  four  the  cost  of  rais¬ 
ing  a  two-year-old  heifer.  On  May  first, 
1914,  I  bought  a  five-months-old  Jersey 
heifer  for  $25.  She  had  a  calf  Sept. 
29,  1915,  and  at  that  time  her  total  cost 
was  $66.15.  The  first  Summer  she  was 
kept  in  a  pasture  lot  nearby  and  given 
some  feed  each  day.  December  first  I 
took  her  to  the  country  (I  am  a  subur¬ 
banite)  and  four  months  of  Winter  feed 
and  care  cost  me  $18  and  six  months 
Summer  pasture  amounted  to  $9.  The 
balance  of  the  expense  was  for  halter, 
service,  insurance,  feed  and  fodder  the 
first  Slimmer  and  Fall.  I  consider  her 
worth  more  than  $100.  because  I  was 
offered  that  amount.  She  is  full  blood 
and  her  milk  tests  6.2. 

Her  first  calf  was  a  heifer  and  I  am 
raising  it.  It  was  very  little  bother  and 
now  is  past  15  months  old.  She  has  cost 
me  as  follows :  Weaner  75c ;  Summer 
pasture  $4.25 ;  halter  $1 ; ,  service  $1.  I 
am  keeping  this  heifer  at  home  this 
M^nter,  and  she  gets  plenty  of  nice 
green  clover  hay  and  some  millet  hay 
which  costs  me  $6  per  ton  put  in  my 
mow  from  the  fields,  so  I  figure  this 
heifer  .should  be  a  mighty  cheap  cow 
when  she  freshens  about  October. 

■Monticello,  Ind.  F.  P.  B. 


JERSEYS 


n 

WHAT 

:  IS'  - 

•  1 

MILK  ; 

9, 

is  the  title  of  a  booklet  which  demon¬ 
strates  in  a  convincing  way  the  su¬ 
periority  of  Jersey  milk.  Gives  tables 
showing  its  value  compared  with 
other  foods.  Prof.  R.  M.  Washburn  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  says: 

A  quart  of  Jersey  milk  naturally 
yielded,  is  worth  50%  more  than  the 
average  standardized 
milk  offered  on  our  city 
markets.” 

Get  the  facts  in  this  meaty 
booklet,”  What  is  MLilk?”A 
postal  brings  it.  Send  today. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
830  West  23rd  St.  New  York  City 


MERIDALE 

JERSEYS 

For  sale — Grandsons  of  Inter¬ 
ested  Prince  58224  (Imp.),  who  has 
40  daughters  in  the  Register  of 
Merit,  including  Passport,  the  world's 
record  Jersey  milk  cow.  These  young 
bulls  are  excellent  individuals,  well 
grown,  and  out  of  Register  of  Merit 
dams.  For  booklet  and  pedigrees  ad¬ 
dress 


AYER  &  McKINNEY 

300  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


Eureka  Stock  Farm 

We  now  offer  9  ReglsteredJersey  Heifers,  2  to 
18  mos.  old;  3  Bulls,  2  laos.  uiid  2  yrs.  old:  3 
Cows,  4  and  8  yrs.  old;  all  of  St.  Lambert,  Flying 
Fox  and  Noble  of  Oaklands  breeding.  Also  60 
Chester  White  Pigs,  10  wUs.  to  7  mos.  old.  eligi¬ 
ble  to  registry.  Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

Edward  Walter,  Dept.  R.West  Chester.  Pa. 


Fosterlield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 

FOR  SALE 

COWS,  HEIFERS  and  CALVES.  Address 
Charles  G.  Foster, P.O.Box  173,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,N.J. 


Registered  d  erseys 

calvi-8,  and  a  few  good  cows.  D.  J.  KENEPP,  MeVertown,  Penn’s 


HOLSTEINS 


GRANDSONS  OF  KING 
SEGIS  PONTIAC  ALCARTA 

THE  FAMOUS  t$50,000  BULL 
The  Best  Blood  at  Bargain  Prices 

The  sire  of  every  one  of  these  bulls  is  King  Segis 
I'oiitiao  Calamity,  one  of  the  best  sons  of  King 
Segis  Pontiac  Alcarta.  He  stands  at  the  head  of  a 
liei-d  of  200  cows  and  already  has  80  daughters  all 
of  which  will  be  tested  and  fully  developed. 

No.  1— About  two-thii-ds  black,  born  Nov.  17th 
out  of  a  28.15  Ib.  cow  whose  dam  has  23.71  lbs. 
I’rice  81225.00. 

Xo.  4— Born  January  20,  out  of  a  cow  whose  dam 
has  an  A.  II.  O,  recoi-d  of  23  lbs.  butter  in  seven 
days.  He  is  nearly  all  white.  I’riec  $65.00. 
Xo-  5— Born  January  26,  out  of  a  splendid  4-year 
old  with  a  16  lb.  A  R.  O.  record,  and  at  her  next 
freshening  she  ought  to  increase  this.  Her  dam 
has  a  19-lb.  2-year  old  record,  and  is  out  of  the 
taiine  dam  as  Dutchess  Skylark  Omisby,  the 
former  world’s  record  cow  for  a  years  produc¬ 
tion.  His  10  nearest  tested  dams  average  27.9 
lbs.  butter  in  7  days.  This  bull  is  a  beauty  and 
you  will  make  no  mistake  In  getting  him. 
Price  $76.00. 

EXPRESS  PREPAID  EAST  OP  MISSISSIPPI 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


'140  BULL '140 

A  grandson  of  King  Segis-dam  and  A.R.O.  Cow  with 
two  daughters  above  30  1  bs.  A  Iso  5  bull  calves,  2  to  4 
months  old,  handsome  fellows,  l4to%  white.  Dams 
half  sisters  to  a  40-lb.  cow— sires  3  nearest  dams 
average  30-lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days;  18,000  lbs.  of 
milk  in  a  year:  fat  above  4%.  Ue  carries  25%  of  the 
blood  of  the  world  champion  50-lb.  cow.  Send  for 
pedigree  and  pictures.  Price  low  for  the  breeding. 
IRA  S.  JARVIS,  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  V. 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins  VI o" 

Ji  Holstein  heifer  calves, 416  to 
$20  each,  express  paid  in  lots  of 
5.  2  carload  high  grade  Hol¬ 
stein  heifers,  $35  to  $75  each,  l 
carload  of  high  grade  Holstein 
Icows, close  springers.$86to$100. 
I  carload  or  registered  cows, 
$200  each,  due  in  March.  6  reg 
istered  heifers,  due  in  March, 
$160  each.  18regiRtered  heifers, 
3  to  16  months  old,  $80  to  $126. 
15  I'egistered  bulls,  $26  to  $100. 
J.  C.  REAGAN.  TULLY,  N.  Y. 


Uni  9TCII1  Oni  I  QIDftllUC  From  well  bred  dams. 
nULolLin  DULL  DAnUAIno  Sire’s  dam  33.28  Ibs.  but¬ 
ter,  717.8  lbs.  milk.  S.  II.  IILIST,  Center  Square,  Penn. 
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Cows  Fail  to 
Get  With  Calf 

No  Reason  to  Slaughter 


Hundreds  of  perfectly  good  cows  go 
to  the  butcher’s  block  every  year  because 
of  failure  to  get  with  calf.  There  the 
valuable  full-blood  brings  just  as  few 
cents  per  pound  on  the  hoof  as  the 
orneriest  scrub. 

Most  of  this  slaughter  is  unnecessary. 
The  apparent  barrenness  can  be  pre¬ 
vented — the  cows  saved  to  continually 
produce  good  profits  in  healthy  calves 
and  milk.  But  the  longer  they  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  without  getting  with  calf, 
the  less  chance  there  is  of  successful 
breeding. 

Barrenness  or  Sterility,  like  Abortion, 
Retention  of  After-birth  and  Premature 
Birth,  is  nearly  always  caused  by  infec¬ 
tion  of  the  reproductive  organs  by  the 
germs  of  Contagious  Abortion,  etc.  Un¬ 
less  this  infection  is  promptly  overcome 
by  the  use  of  a  powerful  but  safe  anti¬ 
septic,  it  may  permanently  affect  the  re¬ 
productive  organs  so  that  the  cow  will 
continually  fail  to  stick. 

Every  time  a  cow  drops  a  calf — 
whether  alive  or  dead — by  premature 
birth  or  aborting,  whether  the  after¬ 
birth  is  retained  or  not,  her  reproduc¬ 
tive  organs  should  be  flushed  out.  At 
this  time  the  disinfecting  solution  can  be 
injected  clear  up  into  the  uterus,  infec¬ 
tion  will  be  prevented  and  success  at  the 
next  breeding  made  reasonably  certain. 
Unbred  heifers  or  cows  that  fail  to  get 
with  calf,  will  usually  “stick”  after  a 
short  treatment  of  this  kind. 

This  treatment  can  only  be  successful 
through  the  use  of  a  safe,  non-irritating 
disinfectant  with  great  germicidal  and 
antiseptic  qualities.  Used  as  a  douche, 
the  powerful  germicide  Bacili-Kil  (com¬ 
monly  called  B-K)  dissolves  the  slimy 
albuminus  matter  in  uterus,  destroys  the 
disease  germs,  brings  the  after-birth, 
kills  the  bad  odors,  heals  the  tissues, 
leaves  everything  in  a  clean,  natural, 
healthy  condition. 

B-K  is  scientifically  correct  for  this 
work.  It  does  not  irritate,  but  is  sooth¬ 
ing  and  healing  to  the  torn  membranes 
and  does  not  cause  straining.  Other 
germicides  such  as  carbolic  acid,  cresol, 
iodine,  etc.,  tend  to  irritate,  do  not  dis¬ 
solve  the  slimy  ^bumins,  but  tend  to 
coagulate  or  thicken  them,  thereby  pre¬ 
venting  destruction  of  the  germs  and 
cleansir^  of  the  tissues. 

The  remarkable  germ-killing  strength 
of  B-K  is  plainly  marked  and  guaran¬ 
teed  on  every  package.  B-K  contains 
no  poison,  acid  nor  oil.  It  is  safe  and 
clean  and  easy  to  use.  B-K  may  be  used 
freely  in  the  drinking  water,  helping  to 
destroy  germs  which  accumulate  in 
tanks,  also  helping  to  disinfect  mouths, 
throats,  and  digestive  tracts, 

B-K  is  handy.  You  have  in  one  jug 
ready  for  use  by  just  mixing  with  water, 
your  treatment  for  cows,  bulls  and 
calves;  also  the  cleanest,  safest  and  best 
disinfectant  you  can  possibly  have  for 
general  use.  No  special  mixing  of  various 
Ingredients — saves  trouble  and  mistakes,  In¬ 
sures  promptness,  accuracy,  convenience 
and  successful  results. 

Leading  breeders  throughout  the  country 
bear  ample  testimony  to  the  valuable  aid 
they  have  received  in  using  B-K  In  treating 
barrenness  and  similar  ailments  among  their 
cows.  One  breeder  says  :  “I  want  B-K  for  I 
know  that  it  Is  doing  me  good.  Cows  that 
have  been  barren  for  more  than  a  year  get¬ 
ting  with  calf ;  two  good  strong  full-time 
calves  and  four  cows  that  are  due  next 
month  that  have  every  appearance  of  going 
full  time.  Had  already  lost  seventeen  calves 
by  Abortion  and  Calf  Scours.” 

B-K  is  sold  by  dairy  and  farm  supply 
houses,  druggists,  general  stores,  etc.,  every¬ 
where,  If  your  dealer  does  not  have  It,  send 
us  his  name. 

Write  for  additional  testimony  from 
users,  and  the  reasons  why  B-K  Is  so  uni¬ 
formly  successful  in  this  work.  Send  for 
bulletin  No.  52,  “Contagious  Abortion — Pre¬ 
vention  and  Control.”  Bulletin  No.  136, 
“How  to  Save  Every  Calf.” 


CLEAR  and  CLEAN  as  WATER 


Awarded  Gold  Medal  at  the  Pan. -Pac. -Expo, 

GENERAL  LABORATORIES 

2703  S.  Dickinion  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 


A  Substitute  for  the  Wicks  Bill 
(Oontinued  from  page  465) 
bid  to  authorize  a  m<  lopoly  of  big  deal¬ 
ers  to  divide  the  territory  of  the  city  be¬ 
tween  themselves  to  control  the  food  dis¬ 
tribution  in  the  different  zones  or  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  city,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  restrain  pi’oducers  and  consumers 
from  any  joint  operation  or  cooperation 
whatever  without  a  State  license.  Op¬ 
position  to  this  cannot  be  compromised. 

Second,  the  Wicks  bill  was  drafted 
under  the  contention  that  dealers,  spec¬ 
ulators  and  gamblers  in  food  products 
have  a  vested  interest,  and  are  entitled 
to  all  the  profits  they  can  get.  They 
must  not  be  disturbed.  As  opposed  to 
this  Mr.  Dillon  contends  that  food  pro¬ 
ducts  should  be  moved  directly  from  the 
farms  through  a  State  regulated  terminal 
market  to  the  city  retailer’s  store,  and 
that  cold  storage  space  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  market  and  reserved  for  the 
producers.  Here  are  conflicting  sys¬ 
tems;  one  calculated  to  add  all  the  ex¬ 
pense  possible  and  make  food  dear.  The 
dealer  and  speculator  alone  profit.  The 
other  distributes  food  at  minimum  of 
cost.  The  producer  and  consumer  profit 
alike. 

The  people  must  ultimately  decide 
which  system  they  want.  The  issue  is 
clean  cut,  and  there  is  little  doubt  about 
the  final  verdict. 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Current  i>rii‘es  nnd  news  at  New  York  and 
other  prices  named. 


NEW  YOKE,  MARCH  15,  1917. 

BUTTER. 

Prices  remain  on  aliout  tlie  same  basis  as  last 
reported.  Consumptive  demand  is  j)erhaps  a 
trifle  larger,  but  business  as  a  whole  is  not  ac¬ 
tive,  and  there  is  considerable  accumulation  of 
medium  grades. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  43 

Good  tolChoice  .  3?  @  40 

Lower  Grades .  34  ®  36 

Dairy,  best . 39  @  40 

Common  to  Good .  30  ®  36 

City  made .  27  @  29 

Hacking  Stock . 25  @  28 

Process  .  30  ®  33 


KIgin,  111.,  butter  market  40  cents. 

CHEESE. 

The  market  on  new  make  is  weaker;  old  stock 
is  held  firmly  at  previous  prices. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy .  27  @  271^ 

Good  to  choice .  25  ® 

Lower  grades .  23  @  24 

Daisies,  best .  27  ®  2^!14 

Young  Americas .  261j^@  27 

Skims,  best .  20  ®  21 

Fair  to  good .  12  ®  18 


EGGS. 


Further  declines  have  brought  good  to  choice 
gathered  eggs  down  to  30  cents  or  a  little  be¬ 
low.  Nearby  white  are  also  lower,  though  the 
market  is  strong  on  large  sizes  of  this  quality. 
Hatching  eggs  are  making  a  heavy  drain  on 
the  supplies  of  both  white  and  brown  nearby. 
As  the  best  In  both  size  and  shape  are  natur¬ 
al '.v  selected'  for  batching,  the  receipts  contain 
a  larger  average  of  both  small  sizes  and  culls. 
Some  shipments  are  being  held  off  the  market 
on  shippers’  price  limits,  as  they  evidently  feel 
that  the  recent  decline  is  not  likely  to  be  per¬ 
manent. 


Willie,  choice  to  fancy .  34  @  35 

Medium  to  good .  31  @  33 

Mixed  colors,  hast .  31  ®  33 

Common  to  good .  28  @  30 

Gathered,  best .  33  ®  33 

Medium  to  good  .  29  ®  31 

Lower  grades .  27  ®  28 

Duck  eggs .  43  @  46 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  lb .  22  @  23 

Ducks,  lb .  21  ®  22 

Fowls  .  22  @  23 

Roosters  .  15  ®  15^ 

DRESSED  POULTRY, 

Turkeys,  best  lb .  32  @  33 

Common  to  good  .  28  @  30 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  40  ®  42 

Roasters  .  30  @  83 

Capons,  8  to  91bs., .  33  ®  34 

6to81bs .  28  @  32 

SmiiU  and  Slips .  23  @  26 

Fowls .  18  ®  23 

Roosters .  17  @  j8 

Ducks .  21  @  24 

Squabs,  doz . .  1  25  @  4  50 

Guineas,  pair .  1  ou  ®  1  50 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Native  Steers .  8  60  @10  60 

Bulls .  6  00  @  9  00 

Cows  .  4  60  @  7  60 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb . 14  00  ®16  00 

Culls . . .  600  @10  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  7  00  ®8  00 

Lambs  . 12  00  @15  00 

Bogs . 12  00  @14  75 


DRESSED  MEATS. 


Hothouse  Lambs,  each . 10  OO  ®12  00 

Calves,  choice  .  19  ig)  21 

Fair  to  good .  12  @  18 

Pork,  light  .  18  @  19 

Heavy  .  14  @  lo 


BEANS. 


Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Pea . 

Medium . 

While  Kidney . 

Red  Kidney . 

Lima,  California _ 


12  60 
12  00 
12  00 
12  00 
12  00 
13  00 


@13  00 
@13  25 
@13  00 
@13  00 
@13  00 
@13  50 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

Sound  apples  of  the  more  desirable  varieties 
are  held  very  high.  Pears  are  about  gone.  A 
few  Easter  Beurre  from  the  West  are  on  hand. 
This  is  a  large  pear  of  good  quality  when  prop¬ 
erly  matured,  aniT  valuable  mainly  because  of 
its  keeping  so  late.  Strawberries  scarce,  but 
the  few  arriving  are  poor.  The  frost  killed  the 
first  blos.soms  in  sections  of  the  South  that 
would  now  be  shipping  in  open  crates.  'The 

(Continued  on  page  471) 


RELIABLE  POWER 
FOR  YOUR  DIGGER 

Mount  this  light,  powerful,  compact  engine 
on  your  digger,  and  with  its  aid  two  horses 
will  accomplish  more  work  tlian  three  or  four 
horses  under  usual  conditions. 

Engine  operates  all  the  working  parts  of  tho 
digger.  All  the  horses  have  to  do  is  pull  the 
macliine  Itself.  No  matter  what  conditions 
prevail  at  the  time  of  digging,  the  en¬ 
gine  keeps  your  digger  machinery 
working  properly  whether 
tile  horses  walk  fast, 
slow  or  stop. 


After 
' the  potatoes 
are  harvested,  the 
'“New-Way”  Engine  may  be 
taken  from,  the  digger  and 
mounted  on  your  sprayer, 
Fl2  op  W  corn  binder,  grain  binder, 
hay-press,  manure  spreader 
or  seeder.  It  may  be  used 
to  oiierate  your  wood-saw, 
grindstone,  washing  ma¬ 
chine,  pumps,  lighting 
plants,  churn,  cream  sep¬ 
arator.  or  milking  ma¬ 
chine. 

Ask  your  dealer, 
or  send  for 
Catalogue  No.  22 
I.'  “New-Way”  En- 
gines  are  built  In  all 
sizes  and  types  from 
1  to  12  H.  P.  Prices 
according  to  size  and 
equipment. 


iMfsaie,  ktemtAti,  as.A. 


10  BOND 
STREET 


92,004  SAVRD  IN  ONK  TEAR  BT  A  EIRM  USINO  A 

National  Oat  Crusher 

Atkfor  bookUt,  Box  R 

EXCEL  MANUFACTURINQ  CO. 
POTTERSVILLE  •  •  N.J. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  wHtl^^o^r 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chitienango,  N. Y. 

Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

sired  by  Torono  Pogis  of  Hood  Farm  and  out  of 
high-producing  cows.  Prices  roasonalile. quality  con¬ 
sidered.  William  Berry,  Valley  View  Farm,  Oe  Lancey,  N.Y. 

For  SAtK— Reasonable.  REG.  GUERNSEY  BULLS 
— May  Rose,  Glenwoods,  Governor  of  Chene  and  Je>sie 
families— 3  to  0  months  old.  H.  C.  TAYLOB,  EmbreevUle,  I’a. 


L 


HORSES 


Special  60-day  Sale 

Stallions  from  $300  to  $1200.  None 
Iiigher.  Sons  of  the  $10,000  Cornot 
(68066)  included.  No  better  lot  of 
Horses  to  be  seen  on  any  one  Farm 
in  America.  A  chance  of  a  lifetime. 
They  must  be  sold. 

A.  W.  GREEN 

Middlefleld,  O.,  R.  R.  Station, 

East  Orwell,  O.,  on  Henna.  R.  R. 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

200  Head  to  select  from.  Twenty-six 
years  experience.  Write  Dept.  L,  for  cata¬ 
logue.  THE  SHADYSIDE  FARMS,  North  Bonton.  0. 


For  Sale-Imported  Percheron  Stallion 

criptioa  on  request.  O.  V<  Kearns,  Eau  Claire,  Mich. 

KENTUCKY  JACKS  and  SADDLERS 

BIQ  BONE  Kentucky  JACKS  and  JENNETSi  85  FIVE 
and  CUBAN  BAITED  STALLIONS,  geldings  and  mares. 
MULE  TEAMS.  YOUNB  MULES  in  pairs  or  CAR  LOADS. 
ASK  FOR  OUR  1917  CATALOG 

THE  COOK  FARMS  -  Box  436L,  LEXINGTON.  KY. 

PERCHERON  STALLIONS 


IJELDING  FARM 


Swanzey,  N.  H. 


Shetland  Pen i es “fst 

Uerii  in  biggest  Slictluiid  Producing  County  lu  U.  S.  $50  to  $150. 


GOATS 


Swiss  Goats 

Several  Young 


Toggenburg.  Saanen. 
(RPLES,  Centre 


SHAT 

Bucks, 


,,  Square,  Pa. 

Nearly  Pore 


Mil  nU  grade  T0GGENBUR6  KIDS.  From  stock 

ITIILUn  OUR  Id  milking  nine  and  ten  months.  Well 
marked.  Hornless.  A  Iso  registered  TOGGENBURG 
BUCK  £.  N.  BABBFXT,  Amherst,  Virginia 


r 


SWINE 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORFH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESXVIlfiW  SXOCK  FAUM.K. 
F.  L).  No.  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES^>e^^^f»e 

boars.  Gilts,  Bred  gilts  and  Pigs.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Kidgely  Manor  Farm,  Stone  Ridge,  N.  V. 


We  have  a  limited 
number  of 


$10  to  $18. 


Reg.  Duroc  Jersey  Pigs 

ige:  from  six  to  ten  weeks.  Price: 
Wolchester  Farms,  Stockton,  N.J. 


SWINE 


BRED  BERKSHIRE  SOWS 

If  you  are  looking  for  large,  typey  BERK¬ 
SHIRE  sows,  combined  with  the  best  of 
breeding,  we  have  them.  We  can  offer  you 
large  sows,  safe  in  pig,  for  from  $75.00 
to  $200.00.  They  are  daughters  of  LEE 
PREMIER’S  RIVAL,  Hopeful  Lee’s  Suc¬ 
cessor,  and  Lee  Premier’s  Masterpiece.  Not  a 
common  sow  in  the  lot.  The  $75  sows  we  will 
guarantee  to  give  satisfaction  on  arrival.  Every 
sow  so  sold  is  guaranteed  to  be  safe  in  pig. 

Also  we  offer  a  few  spring  1916  boars  and 
sows,  for  from  $40  to  $60. 

Every  animal  CHOLERA  IMMUNE  by  double  treat¬ 
ment.  All  clean  stock  from  a  clean  herd. 

Swine  liept.  at  EAST  LY5IE,  CONN. 
VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME.  Address 

BRANFORD  FARMS,  GROTON,  CONN 


•Breed  Berkshires* 

For  large  litters  of  husky,  hustling  pigs;  for  rapid 
gains  on  inexpensive  feeds;  and  for  easy  fattening. 
They  bring  top  prices  on  ail  the  big  markets  be¬ 
cause  of  uniformity,  high  quality  meat  and  least 
shrinkage.  Send  today  for  free  booklet  “Berkshire. 
Hogs.”  it  points  the  way  to  more  hog  money., 

American  Berkshire  Association 

524  Monroe  Street  Springfield,  Til. 


of  SIZE 
and  QUALITY 


BERKSHIRES 

The  boar.  Majestic  Mammoth  229500,  weight 
407  lbs.  at  7  months  of  age,  was  bred  and 
grown  by  us.  When  you  want  the  best  and 
want  them  big,  write  to 

CT  T  A  DTrO  WHITGUERN  FARM 
.  H.  LAKILK,  WEST  CHESTER,  Pa. 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood : 

Letter  from  S.  C.  French,  Grafton,  N.  H.:  “The 
sow  came  through  safely  aud  farrowed  eleven  nice 
pigs  Sunday  morning.  She  is  very  gentle  aud  I  am 
well  pleased  with  her.”  Boars,  bred  sows,  pigs  all 
ages,  always  for  sale. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPEKDIBG,  Box  IS,  Bundee,  N.  V. 

HAMILTON  FARM  berfShures 

Rpeei!il  sale  of  bred  sows  ranging  in  price  from  S75 
to  #600.  Some  CHAMPION  winners  included. 
Ask  for  your  list  NOW. 

Fred  Huyler,  Mgrr.  »  G-ladstone,  N.  J. 

Springbank  Berkshires 

Bred  Sows  and  Gilts  for  Mai'ch  and  April  farrow. 
Open  Gilts,  June  farrowed.  6  Sei-vice  Boars. 

J.  £.  WAXSON,  Proprietor,  Slarbledale,  Ct. 

BERKSHIRESi^i^ov-S 

Breeding  and  quality  unexcelled.  Prices  right. 
Write  us  your  wants.  H.  GRIMSHAW,  North  East,  Pa, 

0  1  n  registered.  8-10  weeks  pigs.  Either  aez, 
•J*  Prices,  right.  Stock  that  will  please. 

SPRING  VALLEY  FARM,  Memphis,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-Reg,  Berkshire  Spring  Pigs  ®  ‘ 


ing.  Prices  reasonable.  J.  N. 


best  of  breed- 
Rosenberger, Wycombe,  Pa. 


SPECIAL  BERKSHIRE  SALE 

3  and  4  months  old  Reg.  Berkshires  $12.50  and  916.00 
each,  shiiiped  on  approval. 

PRIDE  HOME  FARM  •!:.  HOWARD,  PENNA. 


Kinderhook  Duroc-Jersey  Swine  Asso.““a®rt%r3 

in  the  East  for  registered  stock  of  all  ag^.  Best 
of  breeding.  Free  from  disease. 

C.  M.  PALMER,  Sec’y-Xreaa.,  Valatle,  N.  Y. 

I  rOR  2  yearly  subscriptions 
jJ  to  TTre  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

New  or  renewal — One  of  ihe  two  may 
be  a  renewal  of  your  own  subscriptioo 

ThisTransparent 
Handle  Name 
Knife 

Vour  name  and  address  will  be 
printed  and  shown  as  sample 

IT  Is  not  alone  a  novelty, 
but  it  is  a  good  Pocket 
Knife,  'The  knife  has  two 
[  blades.  One  large  spear 
point  and  one  pen.  Half  pol¬ 
ish  German  Silver  bolster, 
brass  lining,  3%-inch  Cellu¬ 
loid  handle.  The  material  Is 
of  the  very  best  quality,  the 
blades  being  made  of  highest 
grade  English  Crucible  Steel. 
Each  blade  bears  the  trade 
murk  “Keen  Kutter,”  which 
in  Itself  is  sufficient  guaran¬ 
tee  that  it  contains  nothing 
but  the  very  highest  grade  of 
material,  aud  is  of  the  best 
workmausbip. 

THIS  knife  will  not  be  given  with  sobsixip- 
*  lions — they  are  sent  as  rewards  only  (bi 
I  place  of  cash)to  our  subscribers  and  friends 
wbo,  acting  as  agents,  send  us  subscriptions 
as  indiated.  | 

I  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 
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AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

Most.alert,  bravest  watch  dpje  ever  bred.  Used  by  Allies  right  now  In  treoebes 
for  nijrht  sentinel  duty.  On©  Airedale  bitch  once  saved  ns  $600  in  a  nkht  and  has  since 
earned  $400  ‘n ponies.  We  offer  thoroughbred,  pedigreed,  registered,  ehampion- 
t'esRhy  stock  that  wilT  do  the  same  for  you.  Ideal  dog  for  POUL- 
TRYMKN,  ORCHARDISTS,  STOCK  RAISERS.  HUNTERsf  Highly  profitable,  pup- 
pies  raise  themselves,  sell  readily  for  high  prices.  Puppies,  grown  dogs,  brood 
bitches  for  sale.  AT  STUD.  Havelock  doldsmith,  mignificeift.  imported  son  of 
the  Internationally  famous  Champion,  Crompton  Oorang.  A  getter  of  large  litters  of 
splendid  typo  puppies.  Fee  $16.  Ei^ress  bitches  to  Weston.  N  J.  Safe  delivery, 
square  dealing^,  WE  HAVE  NEVER  FAILED  TO  SATISFY  A  SINGLE  CUSTOMER! 
YJ  B  E  R  T  REN  N  E  L  S  ,  Box  ta,  WESTON.  N.  J. 
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“We  All  Used  To  Leave 
The  Fields 
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“One  man  and  the  EMPIRE  do  the  work 
of  three  men,”  says  Mr.  A.  W.  Clayton, 
Madison,  Wis.  That  permits  the  other 
two  men  to  go  right  on  with  their  work — 
or  perhaps  saves  their  salaries  entirely. 


will  make  your  dairy  more  profitable  and  eliminate 
the  drudgery  from  dairying.  With  an  EMPIRE 
the  milking  is  an  incident — not  an  ordeal. 

Better — purer  milk  and  more  of  it  are  results  of 
EMPIRE  Milking. 

EMPIRE  Milking  Machines  are  simple  and  effi¬ 
cient — gentle  and  natural  in  their  action,  and  above 

all,  they  milk  the  SAME  WAY  EVERY 
DAY  , — more  uniform  in  action  than  even  the  calf. 
They  safeguard  the  condition  of  valuable  cows. 

Let  us  tell  you  ALL  the  benefits  they  offer  you.  Write  for 
Catalog  23 — and  also  ask  for  information  regarding  EMPIRE 
Cream  Separators,  Gasoline  Elngines  and  Electric  Plants. 


EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

Bloomfield,  New  Jersey 

Chicago — Denver— Portland,  Ore.,  Montreal — Toronto — Winnipeg,  Canada 


The  best  recom- 
mendauons  (or 
Empire  Milkers 
that  we  have 
teen  have  come 
from  users.  They 
will  interest  you. 
Send  for  our 
illiistra  ted 
pamphlet  “Wh^ 

Dairymen  Say.'* 
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Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 


Dairy  Ration 

Will  you  balance  a  ration  for  40  grade 
ITolsteins  whose  milk  is  sold  on  the  but- 
terfat  basis?  I  have  the  following  rough- 
:ige :  Alfalfa  and  clover  hay,  silage  com¬ 
posed  of  four  parts  emm,  one-half  part 
St).v  beans  and  one  part  sunflow’ers.  When 
my  silage  is  gone,  which  will  he  tibout 
Aiiril  1,  I  have  fed  in  the  past  dry  bean 
stalks  and  pods.  What  should  be  added 
to  grttin  ration  when  the  silage  and  bean¬ 
stalks  are  gone?  I  have  a  quantity  of 
gluten  on  hand,  and  can  buy  dried  distil¬ 
lers’  grains,  beet  pulp,  bran,  standard 
middlings  or  any  of  the  commercial  grains. 

New  York.  .s.  s.  d. 

It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  yon  do 
not  have  enough  silage  to  last  until  the 
cows  go  to  pasture.  B<>an  vines  and  pods 
are  of  rather  low  feeding  value,  and  if 
you  have  to  stop  silage  feeding  April  Ist 
I  am  afraid  your  cows  will  shrink  c*ousid- 
erably  during  the  month  of  April.  Would 
it  not  be  wise  to  feed  less  silage  than  you 
are  now  feeding  and  hence  make  it  last 
longer?  If  not  get  some  dried  beet  pulp 
when  the  silage  is  gone,  and  feed  three  or 
four  pounds  per  head  per  day.  Soak  the 
pulp  in  about  three  times  its  weight  of 
warm  water.  At  pre.sent  make  a  grain 
ration  of  tw'o  parts  dried  distillers’  grains, 
two  parts  bran,  one  part  gluten,  and  one 
part  middlings.  When  you  stop  feeding 
silage  drop  out  the  middlings  and  add  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  in  its  place.  In  making  up 
grain  ration  add  1  per  cent,  salt  to  it. 

ir.  F.  J. 


Feeding  Ration  for  Family  Cow 

Will  you  advise  as  to  feeding  a  grain 
ration  to  our  family  cow?  I  have  on  hand 
molasses  feed,  wheat  bran,  and  salted 
down  wet  brewers’  grains.  I  am  feeding 
equal  portions  of  these  grains  morning 
and  night,  one  p''und  to  each  3^  Ihs.  of 
milk ;  in  addition,  she  has  clover  and  Tim¬ 
othy  hay  morning  and  night,  shredded 
corn  fodder  at  noon,  all  she  can  consume. 
The  cow  is  a  grade  Guern.sey.  Could  you 
advise  me  whether  the  grains  as  fed  are  a 
balanced  ration,  and  if  not  how  am  I  to 
make  it  .so?  w.  J.  C. 

New  .Tersey. 

The  ration  as  you  are  now  feeding  it 
must  be  lacking  in  protein.  On  the  basis 
of  feeding  20  lbs.  of  the  wet  brewers’ 
grains  daily,  and  what  hay  and  corn 
stover  cow  will  clean  up,  your  grain 
ration  would  he  better  if  you  used  two 
parts  dried  distillers’  grains,  1%  part 
cottonseed  meal,  %  part  oil  meal,  one 
part  bran,  one  part  molasses  feed  and  1 
per  cent,  salt.  ir.  f.  .t. 


Bran  and  Middlings  ;  Ration  for  Shotes 

1.  What  is  the  analysis  of  each  of  the 
following:  Spring  wheat  bran.  Winter 
wheat  bran.  Spring  wheat  middlings, 
Winter  wheat  middlings,  rye  feed?  2. 
Could  I  make  a  balanced  ration  for  grow¬ 
ing  shotes  with  rye  feed  and  tankage?  If 
so  which  would  be  cheaper,  rye  feed  at 
.$30  or  cornmeal  at  ,$45?  T.  A, 

New  York. 


SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

With  INCLOSED  MOTOR 
Keeping  OUT  DUST  an^  AA'N  *•  Keeping  IN  OIL 

SPLASH  OIUNG 

SYSTEM  ^  ^  ConstantlyFlooding 

Every  Bearing  With 
Oil.MakesItPumpIn 
The  lightest  Breeze 

OIL  SUPPLY  *  jD  . 

REPLENISHED  ^  And  Prevents  Wear 

ONLY  ONCE  A  YEAR 

DOUBLE  GEARS  —  Ealh  Carrying  Half  the  Load 
Every  feature  desirable  in  a  %vindmill  in  the 
AUTO-OILED  AERMOTOR 
Write  AERMOTOR  CO.  2500  12th  St.. Chicago 


CIDER  Making  Pays 

WithMt.  Gilead  Hydraulic  Cider  Presses 

Thousands  are  making  Big  Money 
with  our  presses — why  not  you? 

Sizes  10  to  400  bbls.  daily;  hand 
or  power.  Cider  evaporators, 
apple-butter  cookers,  vinegar 
generators,  .filters,  etc. 

Fully  guaranteed.  All  power 
presses  have  steel  beams 
and  sills.  Catalog  Free. 

IIYIIRAULIC  PRESS  MFO.  CO. 

137  lilnoola  Ave.  Monnt  Gllcod,  O. 

Or  Boom  119  L  saOortlandt  St.,  New 


Made  of  big, 
strong,  stiff 
steel  wire,  with 
continuous 
stay  wires 

from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom  wrapped 
around  each  hori¬ 
zontal  wire  and 
securely  held  by 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

Chicago  New  York  Pittsburgh  Cleveland  Denver 

Awarded  Grand  Prize  at  Panama  Padfic  International  Ezpotifion — ^The  Supreme  Award  of  Merit 


the  Royal  loop, 
giving  great 
strength  and 
resiliency. 

American  Steel 
Fence  Posts  last  a 
lifetime.  Hold 
fence  secure 
against  all  con¬ 
ditions. 

Sent  Free— Our 
Book,  “How  to 
Build  a  Fence.” 

Dealers  Everywhere 


].  There  is  practically  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  composition  of  Spring  and  Win¬ 
ter  wheat  bran  or  middlings,  Ilye  feed 
contiiins  the  same  iimount  of  protein  and 
fat  as  wheat  bran. 

2.  Experiments  with  rye  feed  show  it  to 
be  slightly  less  valuable  than  cornmeal 
for  swine  feeding.  They  further  indicate 
th.at  pigs  do  not  do  as  well  on  x'ye  feed 
alone,  as  when  mixed  with  other  feeds  or 
milk.  However,  since  you  can  get  rye  so 
much  cheaper  than  you  can  corn  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  it  is  a  good  buy,  ewu  though  it 
is  slightly  less  valuable  than  corn  in  feed¬ 
ing  value.  I  v'ould  suggest  a  ration  of  15 
parts  tankage,  25  parts  corn,  and  60  parts 
rye  feed.  H.  F,  J. 


Horse  and  Cow  Rations 

1.  We  have  bright  oat  straw  and  good 
corn  fodder.  Hay  only  for  Spring  work 
for  horses.  Will  you  give  balanced  ration 
for  almost  idle  horses,  matured  and  in 
good  flesh?  2.  Also  for  milch  cow.  Fod¬ 
der  is  cut.  Would  it  pay  best  to  cut 
straw?  .3.  We  are  very  short  of  bedding. 
Some  use  shavings,  but  they  sell  here  at 
$15  iM?r  ton.  Straw  hay  or  pure  straw 
same  price.  It  appears  to  me  all  are  too 
high  to  buy  for  bedding.  We  might  ob¬ 
tain  sawdust  for  hauling — seven  miles. 
What  is  your  advice?  4.  What  is  best 
use  to  make  of  20  bushels  buckwheeat, 
less  seed.  We  have  chickens.  P.  E.  E. 

New  York. 

1.  For  horses  feed  about  14  lbs.  of 
straw  and  corn  fodder  in  equal  amounts, 
and  supplement  this  with  four  quarts  of 
oats  and  six  to  eight  esirs  of  corn  daily. 
2.  You  are  up  against  it  for  milk  produc¬ 
tion  with  the  feeds  you  have  on  band.  I 
believe  your  corn  fodder  would  be  made 
m.oi’e  palatable  if  you  could  get  some  feed¬ 
ing  molasses  and  feed  about  two  quarts 
daily,  diluting  it  with  hot  water  and  mix- 
j  ing  it  with  the  fodder.  Make  your  grain 
!  ration  two  parts  cottonseed  meal,  one  part 
oil  meal,  one  part  brewers’  grains,  one 
part  gluten  feed,  one  part  bran  and  1  per 
cent.  salt.  P’eed  a  pound  of  grain  to  3% 
lbs.  milk  produced  daily.  3.  I  should  use 
straw  for  bedding  before  I  would  buy 
shavings  for  same  price.  4.  Buckwheat 
can  he  used  to  advantage  as  a  scratch 
feed  for  hens.  H.  F.  J. 


SANITATION 


IS  THE  RELIABLE  METHOD 
FOR  PREVENTING 

FOOT  AND 
MOUTH  DISEASE 

HOG  CHOLERA 

AND  OTHER  CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 

You  can  make  all  live-stock  | 
quarters  sanitary  by  using 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1 

The  Standardized,  Reliable 
Dip  and  Disinfectant. 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1  has  been  used  at  tho 
large  state  fairs  in  the  United  States  for 
the  last  ten  years  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
contagious  disease.  It  has  done  it,  and 
KRESO  DIP  No.  1  will  do  the  same  for 
you  on  the  farm. 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1  Is  reliable.  It  is 
easy  to  use.  It  is  inexpensive. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on  the 
treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or  pitch 
mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on  how 
to  build  a  hog  wallow,  which  will  keep 
hogs  clean  and  healthy. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on  how 
to  protect  your  bogs  from  lic&  and  para¬ 
sites  and  disease. 

Write  for  them. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Dept.  Animal  Industi^.  DETROIT.  MICH. 


YOU  NEED 

THIS  BOOK! 


YOU  FROM  to  oo  zarm  ana 

household  needs  in  the  next  twelve 
months  because 

IT  SETS  YOU  RIGHT 
270  ON  PRICES 

pflgn n  Ask  for  Your  copy  today.  A  postal  seta  It. 

*  “  “  If  you  need  anythin?  at  all  In  farm.  shop.  ?ara?o. 
household,  don't  fail  to  write  for  this  free  book.  It  tells 

ALL  ABOUT  GALLOWAY  1917  MANURE  SPREADERS 

Gives  all  improvement:  all  Gallo- 
way  ^reader  patents  inve 
tions.  Tells  about  my  90-day 


60  <o  70  bu.  cap. 

Lownat 
Prlaaa 


actual  n^’ld  trial  offer,  de¬ 
scribes  and  illustrates  tho 
BXCLUSIVB  Galloway  spe¬ 
cial  manure  spreader  con- 
atmction  features.  Shows 
you  how  we  build  this 
spreader  in  the  Galloway 
factories  rijrbt  here  in  Wa¬ 
terloo.  Tells  why  we  can  sell  at 
these  low  1917  prices.  If  you 
Deed  a  spro^er  of  any  size  or 
style  first  ?et  this  book!  _ 

GALLOWAY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

This  book  will  tell  you  why  you  should  Insist  on  i 
"  BKAVY  WHiaHT.  LARGB  BORH.  ^ 

LONO  BTRORB  and  LOW  SPBTSD  en- 
Btno  instead  of  the  short  stroke, 
small  ^re.  hl?h  speed.  ll?ht 
wciRht  en?me8  made,  built 
and  sold  at  lower  prices.  Gal¬ 
loway  entrines  are  buJIt  to 
stand  up  under  the  hardest 
test-to  ffivea  ufetimr  of 
SRRVICB  at  hard,  touarh  Jobs— 

year  in  and  yearf - 

out  satisfaction  at 
HEAVY  WORK.  De¬ 
scribes  and  itius- 


All 
Sizes 

tratos  every  style  and  size  for  farm  and  shop, 
tella  bow  to  line  up  a,powor  house:  filled  from 
cover  to  cover  wlu 
tive  encrine  facts. 

SANITARY  CREAM  SEPARATORS 

This  book  is  chock  full  of  cream  separator 
facts.  It  tells  you  why  I  can  sell  you  the 
best  separator  over  built  for  less  monej 
than  any  other  cream  eeparator  manufac' 
turer  or  distributor.  It  tells  you  how  we 
build  quality  into  our  separator,  out  of 
which  you  ?et  the  service.  It  telle  all  about 
our  five  Beilin?  plans  and  our  90-day  trial  on  i 
farm.  Every  sale  backed  by  $26,000  ?uaranteo 
bond,  in  addition  to  the  reputation  of  the  Gallo¬ 
way  institution.  You  can't  afford  to  buy  a  sep¬ 
arator  before  ?ettin?  this  book.  Please  men 
tion  what  you  are  intoronted  in. 

Qairoway»Pres.,wn».  galloway 
Farm  Implement  Mf?.  Speciallsta 
277  Qalloway  Sta.,  Walerlooi  Iowa 


CANVAS  COVERS 

WATERPROOF  DUCK  for  Wiv- 
gona.  hay  staclta,  machin¬ 
ery,  etc.  8-oz.  wagon  cover 
7^x12  ft.  $3.60  prepaid. 
Write  for  prices— STATE 
SIZE  required. 

W.  W.  STANLEY 

so  Church  St.,  N.  Y. 


WELL  well 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

VVrife  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

— — .  — 


Durable,  Powerful,  Reliable.  Mas* 
sive.  Built  to  last;  to  do  hard, 
heavy  work.  Uses  Cheapest  Fuel. 
_  Pull  to  horse-power  more  than 

rated.  3  Montha  Trial.  Eaay  Tarmm,  Sizes 
to  22  H-P.  Easy  to  start.  No  Crankiag.  No 
batteries.  10  Year  Guarantee.  Most  practical  engine 
ever  built.  Engine  book  free.  A  Postal  brings  iL 

THE  OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

691  King  Street,  OTTAWA,  KANSAS. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


(Continued  from  page  469) 

middle  South  crop  will  be  on  hand  about  as 
usual. 


407  Lbs,  At  7  Months 

This  great  Berkshire  hozx— Majestic 
Mammoth  229500--\vzs  bred  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Carter,  West  Chester,  Pa.  He  was  regu¬ 
larly  fed 

REICHARD’S 
DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

the  Rreatest  feed  for  developing  bone  and 
muscle  in  the  shortest  time  and  at  lowest 
cost. 

Add  Reichard’s  Digester  Tankage  to 
your  hog  ration  for  quick  growth  and  big 
profits.  The  cost  is  small— results  big. 

IVrtte  now  for  free  booklet,  samples  and 
prices. 

ROBERT  A.  REICHARD 
15  W.  Lawrence  St.  Allentown,  Pa. 


4  00 
4  00 
3  60 
3  00 
3  OO 


Apples,  Spy.  bbl . 

Winesap . 

Y ork  Imperial . ’  ‘ 

King . 

Baldwin . 

Greening  . ’  4  00 

Ben  Davis .  3  qq 

W estern,  box . ”  1  23 

Oranges,  Fla.,  repacked,  box .  3  25 

California .  3  (jy 

Grape  Fruit . .  yy 

.Strawberries,  qt . ’ .  ly 

(Cranberries,  bbl . . ,  ,  1  5y 

Pears,  Eastern  Beurre,  box . .  1  90 


(a  I  00 
(S  6  50 
@  6  50 
(g)  6  00 

(a  6  00 

@  6  50 
(a  4  75 
(a  2  75 
@  4  60 
(a  4  50 
@  5  00 
®  40 

@  6  60 
(«  2  05 


THE  INDIANA  SILO 

Fifty  thousand  are  now  in 
use  on  the  finest  farms  in 
America. 

If  you  are  ^oing  to  buy  a  silo 
—this  satisfactory  service  ren¬ 
dered  everywhere — should  be 
of  special  interest  to  you. 

The  cost  of  all  materials  ii 
advancing  like  the  price  of 
wheat  and  corn. 

AVhy  not  save  money  by 
contracting  for  your  eilo 
now.  It  undoubtedly  will  cost  you  more 
next  spring  or  summer. 

Let  us  send  you  our  proposition — to  con¬ 
tract  now  for  your  silo  and  deliver  it  later. 

o  still  have  openings  for  a  limit* 
ed  number  of  farmer  agents. 

INDIANA  SILO  CO. 

518  Union  Building.  ANDERSON,  INDIANA 
518  Exchange  Bldg.,  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

518  Indiana  Building  DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

518  Live  Stock  Exch.  Bldg.,  FT.  WORTH.  TEXAS 


VEGETABLES. 

The  potato  market  is  dull  ami  prices  tending 
lower.  Some  speculators  who  have  made  heavy 
profits  are  disposed  to  risk  a  larger  loss  later 
rather  than  clear  out  at  the  present  reduction. 
Consumers  who  have  been  driven  to  use  rioe  or 
other  potato  substitutes  arc  coming  back  slowly 
as  prices  drop.  Onions  are  decidedly  tveaker. 
Bather  large  stocks  are  arriving  from  Cuba  and 
Si)ain,  and  the  Texas  new  crop  will  soon  begin 
to  move.  The  acreage  there  is  about  10  per 
<'ent.  larger  than  last  .year.  Asparagus  arriving 
in  small  quantities  from  California  and  the 
bonth,  bringing  mainly  above  50  ceiit-s-  per 
bunch  ,and  fancy  above  $1.  Spinach  and  most 
other  greens  high. 

Potatoes- Maine,  1661b.  bag . 7  00  @  7  25 

State,  165  lb  bag  . 7  yy  @  7  25 

Long  Island,  1651b.  bag  .  7  60  @  8  00 

Bermuda,  bbl .  8  00  @1150 

Southern,  late  crop,  bbl .  6  75  @  7  00 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu .  1  00  ®  2  00 

Brussel  Sprouts,  qt .  15  @  25 

Celeriac,  100  bunches .  syy  @10  00 

Beets,  bbl .  4  yy  @  5  yy 

Carrots,  bbl .  3  yy  @  3  sy 

Cabbage,  old,  bbl .  0  00  @7  00 

New,  bbl .  2  00  @6  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  2  00  @  7  00 

Fennel,  bbl .  .  2  00  @2  50 

Kohlrabi,  100  bunches  .  3  oO  @  4  00 

Leeks,  lOU  bunches .  2  60  @  3  00 

Onions.  State  and  W’n  White,  bu _  4  00  @  5  00 

State  and  Wn,  red  and  yel,  100  lbs  7  00  @  8  00 

Peppers,  bu . 1  oo  ®  4  60 

Parsnips,  bbl .  4  00  @  4  60 

String  Beans  bu .  6  00'  @15  00 

Turnips,  bbl .  3  yy  @5  00 

Squash,  bbl  .  3  yy  @  5  yy 

Parsley,  bbl. ,.  .  y  yo  @  8  00 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  2  00  @  4  00 

Kale,  bbl . 2  00  @  2  25 

Peas,  bu . 2  00  @  5  00 

Spinach,  bbl .  2  50  @  4  50 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt  crate .  1  50  @  4  00 

Chicory,  bbl .  1  yo  @  4  00 

Horseradish,  lOOlbs . y  00  @10  00 

Lima  Beans,  bu .  4  00  @  8  00 

HOTHOUSE  VEGETAETLES. 

Mushrooms,  lb .  20 

Gucumbers,  doz .  yy 

Radishes,  ItO  bunches .  2  00 

Rhubarb,  doz.  bunches .  40 

Beet  Tops,  bu .  1  50 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  . 2100 

No.  2 . 18  00 

No.  3 . 13  00 

Clover  mixed . 10  00 

Straw,  Rye, . 12  00 


@  45 

@  1  50 
@  4  00 
@  50 

@  2  75 


@21  50 
@19  50 
@15  00 
@18  00 
@14  00 


BARNS  and  SILOS 

Our  Specialty 

A  big  discount  for  early  silo  orders. 
Prices  are  advajneing.  You  can  buy 
cheaper  today  than  you  can  later  in 
the  season.  Shipments  to  he 
made  in  June. 

ENTERPRISE  LUMBER  &  SILO  CO. 

NORTH  TONA WANDA.  N.  Y, 


GRAIN. 

Wheat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  2  18 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . .  1  18 

Flour,  carlots,  at  N.Y.  bbl . 9  75 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  74 

Rye,  free  from  onion .  1  07 

.FEED. 

City  Bran  . 40  00  @  41  50 

Middlings .  42  00  43  00 

Red  Dog .  47  00  48  00 

Corn  Meal  .  45  00  47  00 


@  1  20 
@10  75 
@  75. 

@  168 


■Unadilia  siloS‘1 

On  theiSftyrof  Farms! 

Unadilla  users  ye  its  greatest  endorsers.  And  no 
greater  testimonial  of  its  superiority  is  needed  than 
Its  long  list  of  prominent  users.  After  most  careful 
and  rigorous  tests,  the  Unadilla  won  out  for  practi¬ 
cal,  durable  construction  from  best  ma 
terials;  for  simplicity  and  convenience. 

Every  Borden  farm 
has  a  Unadilla.  N.Y. 

State  and  U.  S.  Govt, 
use  them  too. 

Write  forcata- 
log,  early  or¬ 
der  discounts 
agency  offer. 

Address Boi  C  KVilif  nl 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

Eggs— Fancy,  white,  large,  doz .  40  @ 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  '  3y  @ 

Ordinary  grades . ‘  33  @ 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb .  47  @ 

Tub.  choice . '  43  @ 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb . 34  @ 

Broilers,  common  to  good,  lb....  40  @ 

Fricassee,  lb .  '  24  @ 

.  25  ® 

Leg  of  lamb .  25  @ 

Lamb  chops .  25  @ 

Roasting  beef .  22  @ 

Pork  chops .  24  @ 

Loin  of  pork  .  22 

Lettuce,  head . 8 

Potatoes,  peck  .  yy 


@  10 
@  1  00 


Take  Our  Advice.  Order  Your 

GLOBE  SILOS 

NOW 

PAYCASH.  SAVE  MONEY 

Get  more  capacity  with  our  6  ft. 
extension  roof.  Window  free.  Big 
cash  and  early  shipment  discounts. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

g-18  Willow  St.,  Sidney,  N.  V. 


Send  for  36-pas:e  birds- 
KiV  handling  sllaee— 

a  chapter  from  "Modem 
Silage  Methods.”  1917  edl- 
tion  of  this  book  25c. 

264  pages.  Answers 
all  silage  or  silo 
questions.  Ohio 
V  3  r  J  d  Filler  Cat- 

■ioK  free. 

TheSllverMfc.Co.,lM  364  Salem.OhIo'' 


IF  you  want  books  on  farming  of 
any  kind  write  us  and  we 
will  quote  you  prices 

the  rural  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


! 


RETAIL  PRICE.S  .\T  N’EW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  higliest  or  lowest  prices 
noted  here,  but  represent  produce  of  good  (Hial- 
ity  and  the  buying  opportunities  of  nt  least  lialf 
of  New  York’s  population. 

k  ending 

2.427,.'40 
3.324,810 
13,(K;8 
7,257 
25,578 
45,222 
4,839 
13,8(!9 
110,22(1 
42,701 
980,000 
3,487 
7(X),000 
12..500 
2.617,200 
7,725 
2,474 
1,119 


Receipts  at  New  York  during  wee 
March  14,  1017: 

Rutter,  lbs . 

Eggs,  doz . !!!..! 

Dressed  poultry,  packages  . 

Live  poultry,  crates  . 

Cotton,  bales  . ’ 

Apples,  barrels  . .  ; . . . 

Lemons,  bo.ves  . 

Onions,  sacks  . !!!!!!!! 

Oranges,  boxes  . . 

Potatoes,  bbls . . 

Corn,  bush . . 

Hay,  tons  . !!!!!!! 

Oats,  bush . . . 

Rye,  bush . !!!!!’ 

Wheat,  bush . 

Rosin,  bbls . . 

Spirits  Turpentine,  bbls . 

Tar,  bbl.s . 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  MAKKET.S. 


PotatcK'*s,  bu .  o  T’t 

. .lool  lm 

.  12.00(ff-16.00 


Eggs,  doz 
Butter,  lb.  . . 
Live  cliiekens. 


lb. 


32  rd) 

.’5(5,' 


RO.VNOKE,  VA.,  MARKETS. 

Eggs  lower,  wholesaling  at  23  to  25  cents. 
Butter  scarce,  tub,  30  to  .32:  retail  35  to  40 
Apples,  .$3.50  to  $5  per  barrel,  except  Pippins! 
which  bring  .$;,  to  $5..50.  Live  hens  and  chick¬ 
ens  sell  at  16  to  17  cents;  dres.sed.  22  to  25 
I  ork  sell.s  at  15  to  1(1  cents;  sausage,  20  to  22 
25  cents  retail.  i.  w.  W. 


wholesale. 


Butter  40(.-; 
bu.,  ;  apples. 


eggs  41.V; 
per  bu.. 


milkers,  $100  to  $125;  hay  $12 
straw  $8  to  $10. 

Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y, 


:  potatoes,  per 
$1 ;  cows,  fresh 


to 

c, 


$15; 

G. 


Concrete  Drain  Ti}e,  rea^  to  be  placed  in  ditch 


Tile  Drainage  Pays  Big  Returns 

n^HAT  wet  land  reclaimed  by  tile  drainage  will 
add  so  many  more  profitable  acres  to  your  farm. 
Drainage  will  increase  crop  yields  of  low  lands. 
Drained  lands  can  be  plowed  earlier  in  the  spring. 
Tile  drainage  does  away  with  expensive  wasteful  open 
ditches. 

Use  Concrete  Tile 

They  cost  no  more  to  lay  than  other  kinds  — cost 
less  in  the  end,  because  they  are  permanent.  The 
strength  of  well-made  con,crete  tile  increases  with  age. 

Many  of  the  largest  drainage  and  irrigation  projects 
use  concrete  exclusively. 

Concrete  tile  are  free  from  warp  or  other  irregular¬ 
ities,  true'  on  the  ends,  smooth  inside,  easy  to  lay, 
and  are  certain  to  result  in  perfect  line  and  grade. 

These  are  some  of  their  many  advantages. 

A  well  planned  and  laid  system  of  concrete  tile  drain¬ 
age  is  a  real  investment,  because  concrete  tile  are 
permanent.  A  postal  card  will  bring  a  free  booklet 
about  drainage  and  concrete  tile.  Say  “  Send  me  your 
Concrete  Tile  Book.” 


ATLANTA 
Hurt  Building; 
DENVER 
Ideal  Building; 
NEW  YORK 
101  Park  Avenue 
SALT  LAKE  CITY 
Kearns  Building 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Offices  at 

CHICAGO 

111  West  Washington  St. 

INDIANAPOLIS 
Merchants  Bank  Building 
PARKERSBURG 
Union  Trust  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
Rialto  Building 


DALLAS 

Southwestern  Life  Building 
KANSAS  CITY 
Commerce  Building 
PITTSBURGH 
Farmers  Bank  Building 
SEATTLE 

Northern  Bank  &  Trust  Bldg. 


/\alce  \oar  y^ilk  Check 

Increase  milk  production  by  feed¬ 
ing  silage.  Get  the  silos  u.sed  by 
the  U.  S.  Gov’t,  tlie  late.st  iinprov- 
ed,  perfectly  built  and  storm-proof 

HARDER  SILOS 

postal  for  the  new  free  book, 

‘baving;  with  Silos,"  written  by 
recognized  authorities  on  silage 
production  and  feeding.  A  valu¬ 
able  authoritative  dairy  guide,  fjee, 

harder  MFG.  CO. 

Box  11 

Cobleskill, 


Biiild  But 
v'  Once  i 


Bi 


Xansii^ 

WtrTffid 


Get  Our  Catalog 

No  upkeep  expense— no  paint¬ 
ing— no  hoops  to  tighten— flrs6 
cost  only  cost— good  for  life¬ 
time  service— fireproof.^^  Lap 
jointed  blocks— twisted  steel 
reinforcing  — blocks  unlforn» 
in  (:olor— continuous  doorway. 
Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 

COMPANY 
Dept.  329  Lansing:,  Mich. 

Also  get  offer  on  Climax  Silage 
Cutters  and  Bidwell  Threshers. 


Craine 

TRIPLE  WALL 


5IL0S 


Save  Agents  Profits 

'  OIRICO  and  STANDARD  Silo,  have 
alway.  been  famou.  for  their  uniform  high 
quality  and  excluuvo  feature..  The  itrongeil 
.nd  tightest  construction.  Safe  .teel  ladder 
Sure  anchorage.  Money  back  guarantee 
Send  tor  free  catalog,  prices  and  the  most 
liberal  offer  we  ever  made  for  early  orders. 

STEVENS  TANK  &  TOWER  CO. 

AUBUfIN,  MAINE 


patented  silos 
Strength  and  permanency, 
tne?  njake  silos  Irost  proof,  water 
®  tight,  because  of  a  superior 
method  of  construction.  ouvo-'e. 

tighten  or  get  loose. 
m3  welrl— ’’k”''  insurance  against  wind 
three  disUnct  walla 
^ach  rendermir  a  scientific,  specific  ser- 
Vice.  Before  you  buy  investigate  tois 

SCOTLVMBER 

product.  Get  a  copy  of  our  catalog  and  our 
absolute  guarantee.  Learn  why  Craine  silos 
y®®™-  Get  early 
Winter  discount  and  agency  proposition. 

Send  postal  now. 

Scott  Lumber  Co. 

NORWICH,  N.Y. 

EatablUh«d  1S63 


BEFORE  YOU  BOV  WRITE  FOR 
NEWCATALOQ  DESCRIBINQ  THE 
QUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVINQ 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  qperatec 
■on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  noop— 
continuous  open-doot  ftoot — air-tight  door  and  pen 
manent  ladder  are  some  lA  the  unusual  features  The 
laternatlonal  Silo  Co.,  11»  Hood  Bldg.,  BsadTllIe,!"* 


Winner  Opening 
Silo  Roof 

Gives  6  to  9  feet  more  silo 
space  and  15  to  40  tons 
more  silage  worth  up  to 
$160  each  year.  Delivered 
prices  quoted.  Special  dis¬ 
count  to  March  buyers. 
Act  quickly.  Write  to  day. 
Silo  Specialty  Mfg.  Co., 
237  18th  St.  Clinton,  lowc. 


472 


Oic  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Givo  fhpm  a  Spring  Tonic 
with  thoir  Food ! 


Spring  is  the  most  critical  time  for  stock  standing  in  the  barns. 
Lack  of  exercise  and  dry  feeds  play  havoc  with  their  vital  organs. 
Just  before  they  get  onto  the  green  grass,  put  them  in  condition 
for  the  radical  change  in  feeding  conditions.  Ten  chances  to  one 
they  are  run  down  and  falling  off  in  their  milk  and  need  the  tonic 
right  now.  Thousands  of  leading  dairymen  and  stockmen  feed 


throughout  the  whole  year.  A  little  of  it  mixed  with  their  feeds  keeps  dairy¬ 
men’s  cows  at  highest  producing  point  and  young  calves  in  uninterrupted 
growth.  At  little  cost,  Nutriotone  mixed  with  the  other  feeds  is  really  an  econ¬ 
omy.  When  a  cow  runs  down,  you  lose  not  only  the  cost  of  bringing  her  back 
into  condition  but  she  never  reaches  the  same  high  producing  point.  Here’s 
what  A.  D. Barney  of  East  Providence,  R. I.  says,  just  like  hundreds  of  others: 


lUTRIOTOl 


only 

^ICMPENTI^ 


''’VlUCUSB.N-^- 


Please  ship  my  Iasi  order  of  Nutriotone  /  ordered 
of  Mr.  Brown,  September  6,  1916.  I  have  been  out  of 
Nutriotone  2  weeks  and  my  cows  have  dropped  40 
quarts  of  milk — about  2  quarts  apiece.  You  can  see 
when  you  have  it  that  it  helps  to  make  milk  and  keep 
them  in  condition.  Yours  in  haste,, 

P.  S.  I  shall  not  get  out  A.  D.  BARNEY, 

of  it  again. 

Send  for  Our  FREE  OFFER 

Send  at  once  for  booklet  and  full  information  on  Nutrio¬ 
tone  telling  the  experience  of  many  leading  stockmen 
and  dairymen.  Learn  how  you  may  have  a  free 
30-days’  trial  of  Nutriotone  for  your  entire  herd. 
Nutriotone  is  always  sold  with  the  money  back  guaran¬ 
tee.  Send  for  our  great  offer  today.  A  postal  will  do. 

W.  D.  CARPENTER  CO. 

BOX  SO  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


MINERAL' 


rnuse 

over 


vA 


HEAVE5?ar, 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

BEND  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


$3  Package 

guarantood  to  give 
eafisfactlon  or 
money  refunded 

$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  for  descriptive  booklets 


m 


IIHEBAL  HEAVE  REMEDV  CO..  461  fourth  Ave..  Pittsburg,  Pa, 


IWAN 


POSTHOLE 

AUGER 


Digs  post  holes  faster  than  the  man  be¬ 
hind  can  set  posts,  without  hard  back¬ 
breaking  labor.  Digs  wells  also. 

The  two  interlocking  sharp  crucible 
steel  blades  easily  cut  through  any  soil. 

DIGS  QUICK  AND  EASY 

and  saves  time  and  trouble.  Don’t  be 
imposed  upon.  Refuse  the  poorly  made, 
flimsy  imitations.  A  poor  tool  is  dear 
at  any  price.  Reliable  dealers  sell  the 
original,  patented,  "guaranteed  Iwan” 
for  only  $2.  It  pays  for  itself  in  one 
day’s  work. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

about  Iwan  Post  Hole  Diggrers,  Sickle  Edge 
Hay  Knives, Ditching  Spades.  Drain  (Ueancra, 
Tile  Hooks,  Chimney  Tops,  Ventilators,  Etc. 

IWAN  BROTHERS 

1523  Prairie  Ave..  South  Bend,  Ind. 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
or  Muscles.  Stops  the  lamenessand 
pain  from  a  Splint,  Side  Bone  or 
Bone  Spavin.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone  and  horse  can  be  used,  $2  a 
bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  De- 

.  _  scribe  your  case  for  special  instruc- 

ons  and  interesting  horse  Book  2  M  Free. 
BSORBINEJR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
ankind,  reduces  Strained,  Torn  Liga- 
ents.  Swollen  Glands.  Veins  or  Muscles; 
eals  Cuts.  Sores,  Ulcers.  Allays  pain.  Price 
00  a  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered.  Book  “Evidence"  free. 

.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


SAVE  Stomachs  • 


Rennets  from  sucking  or  milk-fed 
calves  are  worth  money  !  Save  your 
calves’  stomachs.  Send  them  to  us. 
We  pay  shipping  charges  and  high¬ 
est  prices.  Active  agents  wanted 
everywhere.  Send  for  particulars. 

Chr.  Hansen’s  Laboratory 

Box  10  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


IS  KEMP  CLIMAX  SPREADER 


A  LIGHT  WEIGHT  TWO  HORSE  SPREADER 
The  dnim  is  to  the  manure  spreader  wliat  the  cutter  hiir 
is  to  the  mower.  This  New  Kemp  Climax  luis  reversible, 
Self-Sharpening  Graded  Flat  Teeth,  with  enclosed  drum 
that  will  handle  all  material  at  one-third  less  power. 
It  shreds  the  material.  You  pret  over  40  years  experience 
ill  this  machine.  Vyrite  for  catalog. 

THE  N.  J.  KEMP  CO.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!p" 

A  JB  Buys  the  New  Butter-  i 
^  fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Lightrunnin^ 

Ul  Ca  easy  cleaning,  close  skim- 
~  ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 

a  lifetime.  Skims  95 quarts 

f)er  hour.  Mado  also  In  five  ^ 
arser  aizes  up  toKo.S  ebown  hero 

30  Days*  Free  Trial  r?d™S.^?o”bTw'ga6 

it  saves  in  cream-  Postal  brings  Free  cat* 
alog,  folder  and  “direct-from-factory"  offer, 

:  Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money, 

ALB AUCH -DOVER  CO.  »» 

2171  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


Your  chance  is  In  Canada.  Rich  lands  and 
business  opportunities  offer  you  independence. 
Farm  lands  ?11  to  $30  acre;  irrigated  lands,  $35 
to  $50.  Twenty  years  to  pay;  $2,000  loan  in  im¬ 
provements,  or  ready  made  farms.  Loan  of  live¬ 
stock.  Taxes  average  under  twenty  cents  an 
acre;  no  taxes  on  improvements,  personal  prop¬ 
erty  nr  livestock.  Gooff  markets,  churches, 
schools,  roads,  telephones.  Excellent  climate — 
crops  and  livestock  prove  it.  Special  home- 
seekers'  fare  certificates.  Write  for  free  book¬ 
lets.  ALLAN  CAMERON,  General  Superinten¬ 
dent  Land  Branch.  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  303 
Ninth  Ave.,  Calgary,  Alberta. 


Milk  Notes 


A  Question  in  Milk  Selling 

T  have  a  farm  of  46  acres,  adapted  to 
dairying.  Would  I  be  better  off  selling 
milk  at  11c  per  quart  to  a  to^vn.  deliv¬ 
ered  to  individuals  14  miles -away  by  run¬ 
about.  or  would  it  pay  me  better  to  sell 
milk  to  creamery  two  miles  away  at 
present  creamery  prices?  f)r  would  you 
advise  me  to  rent  a  farm  nearer  this 
town  (town  of  35.000  inhabitants)  ? 
Seems  to  me  delivering  milk  at  11c  per 
quart  would  be  a  better  proposition  than 
letting  the  creamery  have  it  at  about 
four  cents.  I  want  to  start  in  a  very 
small  way.  w.  K. 

Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 

Eleven  cents  per  quart  is  certainly  a 
much  more  attractive  price  for  milk 
than  four,  but  the  cost  of  delivery  at 
retail  in  a  town  T4  miles  away  would  be 
considerable.  I  do  not  know  how  any¬ 
one  could  advise  you  as  to  this  cost  of 
delivery  under  your  own  peculiar  condi¬ 
tions  and  believe  that  it  is  a  matter  that 
you  will  have  to  work  out  for  yourself. 
Much  will  depend  upon  how  easily  you 
can  secure  pati’ons  for  your  milk  route, 
the  condition  of  the  roads  over  which 
you  will  have  to  travel  Summer  and  Win¬ 
ter,  the  cost  of  the  extra  labor  which 
you  will  have  to  hire  and  other  factors 
which  enter  into  the  problem  and  which 
cannot  very  well  be  intelligently  dis¬ 
cussed  without  some  knowledge  of  local 
conditions.  m.  b.  d. 


Variations  in  Cream  Test 

My  separator  is  run  by  myself  at  all 
times,  the  cream  screw  in  the  same  place. 
Would  the  cream  test  more  with  cows 
on  gra.ss  and  a  small  amount  of  bran 
than  when  put  on  Winter  feed  with  one 
or  two  kinds  of  grain?  Cottonseed  is 
one  kind  I  feed  all  the  time;  others  are 
changed  sometimes.  Corn  silage  morn¬ 
ing  and  night.  My  test  for  June  was 
34;  .Tilly  .35;  August  32.5;  September 
34 ;  October  30 ;  November  29 ;  Decem¬ 
ber  29;  .Tanuary  31.  Will  a  cow’s  cream 
test  less  when  she  first  freshens?  Is  there 
any  difference  between  the  test  of  one 
cow’s  cream  and  another’s,  wlien  the 
same  separator  is  used,  set  the  same  and 
run  the  same?  I  think  I  have  read  'in 
your  paper  that  the  feed  makes  no  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  test,  the  more  feed  the 
more  milk  and  the  more  cream. 

West  Townsheud,  Tt.  F.  M.  F. 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  which 
affect  the  richno.ss  of  cream  obtained 
from  the  hand  separator,  some  of  which 
are:  1.  The  speed  of  the  machine.  2. 
Temperature  of  the  milk  separated.  3. 
Bate  of  inflow  into  the  bowl.  4.  Bich- 
ness  of  the  milk  separated.  5.  Position 
of  the  cream  screw.  6.  Condition  of  the 
cream  screw.  7.  Steadiness  of  running. 
8.  Amount  of  flush  water  or  skim-milk 
used. 

In  your  case  it  .seems  reasonable  to 
assume  that  all  these  factors  are  prop¬ 
erly  observed  with  the  exception  of  lack 
of  understanding  of  No.  4  and  No.  6. 
Let  us  disi)Ose  of  No.  6  first,  as  being 
le.ss  likely  to  cause  variation  in  test.  Oc¬ 
casionally  in  a  machine  that  has  been 
run  for  some  time  the  cream  screw 
thread  gets  worn  to»the  extent  that  the 
screw  gradually  works  in  or  out,  usually 
out,  of  its  own  accord. 

The  test  of  ci’eam  is  in  direct  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  per  cent,  of  fat  in  the  milk 
•.separated.  This  is  plainly  shown  In 
Missouri  Bulletin  No.  94  from  which  the 
following  table  is  taken : 

I’otiitioii  of  Cream  Screw 

Difference 
%  Fat  %  Fat  in  %  Fat 
in  -Milk  in  Cream  in  Cream 

Set  for  tliick  cream  5  40.8 

3  24.4  1G.4 

Set  for  tliin  eroam.  5.25  20.0 

3.15  12.G  T.4 

In  this  table  it  can  also  he  seen  that 
the  richer  the  cream  the  greater  the 
variation  due  to  the  richness  of  the  milk. 
The  cream  from  a  cow  just  fresh  will 
test  moie  other  couditions  being  the 
same  if  she  freshens  in  a  fat  condition 
and  less  if  she  is  in  poor  condition.  This 
is  because  her  milk  tests  high  in  the  first 
case  and  low  in  the  second  case.  For 
the  same  reason  there  would  be  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  test  of  the  cream  from  the 
different  cows  in  your  herd,  if  their 
milk  was  separated  separately  and  all 
conditions  were  the  same  iu  each  case. 
This  difference  in  test  would  be  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  per  cent,  iu  the  milk 
of  the  individual  cows. 

Unless  your  cows  were  going  dry  when 
put  ou  grass  their  milk  would  test  low¬ 
er  than  under  Winter  couditions,  and 
therefore  cream  would  test  lower.  Un- 
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le.ss  you  had  a  number  of  cows  freshen 
in  October  your  cream  should  test  high¬ 
er  for  the  Fall  months  than  for  the  Sum¬ 
mer  months,  instead  of  lower  as  they  are 
reported.  That  is.  that  would  be  the 
case  if  all  other  factors  such  as  speed, 
position  of  the  cream  screw,  etc.,  have 
remained  constant.  It  is  difficult  to  run 
a  hand  separator  and  not  get  greater 
variations  than  are  shown  iu  your  tests 
for  the  first  four  months  taken  as  a 
group  aud  the  last  four  taken  as  a  group. 
The  rub  comes  when  it  drops  to  30% 
in  October  and  stays  uniformly  lower 
for  the  next  four  months.  ir.  F.  j. 


AILING  ANIMALS 


Vomiting 

What  could  I  do  for  an  English  bull¬ 
dog  that  seems  well,  iu  every  way,  ex¬ 
cepting  as  soon  as  he  eats  his  meal  he 
vomits?  He  seems  unable  to  hold  any 
food ;  has  done  so  right  along  since  early 
last  Summer.  Thinking  he  has  worms.  I 
have  dosed  him  with  standard  dog  rem¬ 
edies,  but  nothing  seems  to  help.  He 
also  seems  to  cough,  and  actually  stran¬ 
gles  at  times.  M.  c. 

New  York. 

The  vomiting  indicates  indigestion, 
probably  from  overfeeding,  but  there  is  a 
possibility  of  an  ulcer  of  the  stomach 
or  presence  of  a  foreign  body,  such  as 
a  pin  or  other  .sharp  object.  Put  the 
dog  on  a  diet  of  milk  and  lime  water, 
given  twice  daily,  mixing  one  ounce  of 
the  latter  in  each  pint  of  milk  fed.  If  , 
he  vomits  after  such  a  meal,  give  15 
grains  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth  and  re¬ 
peat  the  dose  if  necessary.  Gradually 
add  oatmeal  porridge  and  vegetable 
soup  to  the  ration  and  allow  a  big  raw 
beef  bone  twice  a  week.  Avoid  feeding 
potatoes.  MTieu  the  dog  stops  vomiting 
let  him  have  one  meal  each  evening  and 
see  that  he  takes  active  outdoor  exercise 
every  day.  A.  s.  A. 


Rupture 

I  have  a  heifer  calf,  eight  weeks  old, 
which  has  a  lump  on  its  navel  as  large 
as  a  hen’s  egg.  The  lump  does  not  seem 
to  be  sore.  I  fir-st  noticed  it  at  th  •  age 
of  four  weeks.  The  calf  has  never  had 
the  scours  and  is  doing  well.  What  is 
the  trouble,  and  what  can  I  do  for  it? 

Massachussetts.  g.  s.  c. 

Manipulate  the  lump  with  the  fingers 
and  see  if  it  is  not  possible  to  work  it 
back  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  If  this 
can  be  done,  it  is  an  umbilical  hernia 
(rupture),  and  will  be  likely  to  grad¬ 
ually  disappear  as  the  calf  grows.  If 
that  does  not  occur  and  it  increases  in 
size,  have  it  operated  upon  by  a  trained 
veterinarian.  If  a  rupture  is  uot  pres¬ 
ent,  squeeze  out  pus  or  .other  fluid  pres¬ 
ent;  then  paint  the  lump  with  tincture 
of  iodine  every  other  day.  A.  s.  A, 


Polypus 

I  have  a  grade  Ayrshire  cow,  six  years 
old,  with  a  growth  in  vagina  ;  looks  like 
a  small  bladder  about  size  of  pigeon  egg; 
can  see  the  blood  vessels  with  unaided 
eye.  I  noticed  this  growth  about  one 
year  ago.  I  think  growtli  is  a  trifle 
larger  than  last  year,  ('ow  dropped  nice 
heifer  calf  last  August,  is  in  apiiarent 
good  health,  aud  gives  28  to  35  lbs.  of  milk 
daily.  What  would  you  do  for  her? 

Connecticut.  f.  w.  w. 

The  polypus  or  tumor  ma.v  be  ampu¬ 
tated  by  means  of  a  castrating  ecraseur, 
as  you  will  find  that  it  has  a  narrow  neck. 
If  you  cannot  have  this  done  by  a  traiued 
veterinarian  tie  a  fine  cord  tightl}’  around 
the  neck  of  the  growth,  or  put  on  a  few 
small  I’ubber  bands,  then  when  it  has 
turned  purple  or  darker  twist  it  off.  Huch 
growths  often  interfere  with  bre<*diug  or 
calving,  and  so  should  be  removed.  Before 
doing  so  cue  should  of  course,  make  sure 
that  the  object  is  uot  the  bladder  which 
sometimes  becomes  everted  from  straining. 

A.  s.  A, 


Acute  Indigestion 

I  had  a  sow  born  in  August,  1916; 
weighed  about  300  or  350  lbs.,  always 
felt  well,  play  like  a  colt  in  her  pen, 
never  missed  a  meal,  until  the  moiming 
of  Jan.  12,  she  would  not  get  up  to  eat. 
When  I  went  into  the  pen  and  made  her 
move  around  she  began  to  vomit ;  did 
not  eat  anything  more,  nor  seem  to  be  in 
pain,  but  when  she  was  made  to  move 
around  she  would  vomit.  Her  feed  has 
been  milk,  dishwater  and  apples.  She 
died  Jan.  1.3.  (‘an  you  suggest  the 
cause  of  this  and  what  to  do  iu  case  vr 
another  case?  Oue  of  my  neighbors  says 
a  vomiting  hog  never  lives.  Is  this  true ; 

New  York.  c.  B.  s. 

The  sow  died  of  acute  indigestion  or 
gastritis  which  in  fatal  cases  commonly 
is  due  to  some  irritating  poison.  It 
might  be  caused  by  excessive  amounts  of 
soap  powder  or  soap  in  dishwater.  It 
should  be  added  that  milk  and  apples 
should  not  be  fed  as  a  well  nigh  exclu¬ 
sive  ration.  They  dou’t  agree  in  the 
stomach,  nor  have  the  apples  any  great 
feeding  value  for  a  hog.  You  should 
have  fed  mixed  meals  and  milk  and  made 
the  sow  take  active  outdoor  exercise 
every  day.  It  is  not  true  that  a  vomit¬ 
ing  hog  always  dies.  a.  8.  A. 


Every  Farmer  Wants  a 
Combination  Like  This 

Above  we  picture  a  Case  9-18  all-’round  farm  tractor  and  the  new  Case  20x28-inch 
thresher.  Here  is  a  combination  which  can’t  be  beat.  It  brings  to  every  farmer  a  new  in¬ 
dependence  and  greater  economy.  We  are  the  first  in  the  field  to  satisfy  the  growing 
demand  for  such  a  handy  team  of  machines  as  this. 

Even  if  you  are  not  in  the  market  today,  you  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  these  remarkable  labor- 
savers.  They  are  described  and  pictured,  together  with  the  complete  Case  line,  in  our  new  7Sth  anniversary’ 
catalog,  just  off  the  press,  which  will  be  sent  to  you  free  upon  request. 


CASE,  the  Standard  Tractor 

The  Case  9-18  tractor  is  truly  an  all-’round  mechan¬ 
ical  farm  horse  because  this  tractor  is  so  useful. 

It  will  pull  manure  spreader,  gang  plow,  harrow, 
grain  drill,  planter,  digger,  mowing  machine, 
rake,  hay  loader,  harvester,  haul  crops  and  other 
materials. 

It  will  drive  a  small  thresher,  a  silo  filler,  feed 
grinder,  fodder  cutter,  corn  sheller,  wood  sawor hay 
baler.  It  operates  a  milking  machine,  also  dynamo 
for  electric  lighting,  and  many  more  jobs. 

This  Case  9-18  has  a  four-cylinder  valve-in-head 
special  tractor  motor,  and  is  built  for  continuous  hard 
pull  without  overheating.  All  gears  are  enclosed 
and  run  in  oil.  Center  of  gravity  low  down;  there¬ 
fore  no  danger  of  upsetting.  Short  wheelbase 
makes  for  easy  turning  in  close  quarters.  A  boy  can 
operate  it. 

Don’t  buy  a  tractor  before  you’ve  learned  all  about 
the  Case.  It  pays  to  investigate  thoroughly.  If  you’re 
from  Missouri,  we  “can  show  you.’’ 


The  Sisn  of  Mcchaa- 
ical  Excellence  the 
World  Over. 


Do  Your  Own  Threshing 

Thousands  of  farmers  have  asked  us  to  add  a 
smaller  thresher  to  our  line,  so  that  they  might  do 
their  own  threshing.  They  have  come  to  us  because 
Case  has  long  been  the  leader  in  the  threshing  ma¬ 
chine  business.  So  we  have  designed  and  built  the 
Case  20x28-inch.  It  is  especially  adapted  for  small 
tractors.  While  we  recommend  the  Case  9-18  all- 
’round  tractor  with  it,  this  20x28-inch  separator  can 
easily  be  driven  by  other  power  of  like  capacity. 

With  the  Case  20x28-inch  thresher  there  is  no  need 
to  await  your  turn  and  run  a  risk.  You  may  thresh 
as  much  as  you  please,  whenever  you  please.  This 
means  absolute  independence.  Also  extra  profits, if  you 
have  time  to  handle  some  of  your  neighbors’  crops. 

The  Case  20x28-inch  thresher  maintains  the  same 
standard  of  excellence  as  the  larger  models,  which  is 
sufficient  proof  of  its  performance,  economy,  dura¬ 
bility  and  results. 

We  want  You  to  know  all  about  this  Case  20x28-inch 
thresher  before  you  purchase  a  machine.  Samples  will 
be  gladly  shown  at  all  of  our  44  Branch  Houses. 


J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  380  Erie  St.,  RACINE,  WIS. 

FOUNDED  1842 
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Four  other  Case  trac¬ 
tors  besides  the  9-18, 
as  follows:  10-20, 12-25, 
20-40  and  30-60.  A 
size  for  every  need — a 
size  for  every  farm. 


Eight  sizes  of  Case  steam 
engines:  30, 40,  SO,  60,  65, 
IS,  80,  and  110  h.  p.  None 
as  good  as  these  have  ever 
been  manufactured. They 
have  proved  superior. 


Seven  Case  steel  threshing  ma¬ 
chines  in  the  following  sizes: 
20x28,20x36, 26x46, 28x50.32x54, 
36x58  and  40x62  inches.  These 
meet  every  demand.  Case 
threshers  always  set  the  pace. 


Case  baling  presses,  in 
two  sizes,  14x18  and 
17x22  inches;  also  a  17x22- 
inch  automatic  baler. 
They  do  the  most  work 
in  the  least  time. 


Case  silo  fillers  have 
big  capacity  and  re¬ 
quire  least  power. 
Their  performance  is 
unequalled,  like  all 
other  Case  products. 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  THE  CASE  CATALOG— FREE ! 
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Smith-hatched  chicks  are  lareest,  strongest,  healthiest. 

1,500,000  Chicks  For  1917 

Oar  marvelous  incubator  provides  perfect  conditions  for 
proper  incubation.  Completely  renews  the  air  every  three 
minutes;  supplies  moisture  by  live  steam.  Requires 

Forty  Tons  of  Eggs 

—or  666,000 — to  fill  it  once.  Big  output  makes  these  low 


'  Tenth  Season 
Safe  Arrival 
and  Satisfaction 

guaranteed 


~  CAT AlOG  fffE£ 


prices  possible. 
Variety 

25  Chicks 

60  Chicks 

lOO  CTUcks 

Barred  Rocks.... 

.  $3.50 

$6.50 

$12.50 

White  Rocks . 

6.50 

12.50 

White  Leghorns  . 

.  3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

Brown  Leghorns. 

.  3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

Buff  Leghorns  ... 

.  3.50 

6.50 

12.50 

Black  Minorcas.. 

.  3.50 

6.50 

12.50 

R.  I.  Reds . 

.  3.50 

6.50 

12.50 

W.  'Wyandottes  .. 

.  3.50 

6.50 

12.50 

Anconas . 

.  3.50 

6.50 

12.50 

Broilers . 

.  2.50 

,  4. .50 

8.00 

V 


SMITH  STANDARD  CO.,  1992  w.  74th  St.,  Cleveland.  O. 


THE  KELLS  FARMS— S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

When  coiiPiderinjr  the  claims  of  the  various  Mrains  now  offered  to  the  public,  we  cannot  too  strotiffly 
emphasize  tlie  im?>oi  tanee  of  buying  the  strain  that  is  bred  to  meet  your  needs.  If  you  are  Iwkinff  for 
birds  bred  for  the  blue  ribbons  in  Madison  Square,  we  cannot  supply  you.  But  if  your  demand  is  for  a 
bird  thjit,  while  an  ornament  to  the  house,  still  t^ays  her  way  and  leavcs/you  a  salary  for  your  labor,  we 
can  fill  the  bill.  Do  not  undrstaiid  this  to  mean  that  Kells  Lejrhorns  are  bred  from  anything  that  lays.  A 
Kells  I^egJiorn  must  have  the  shape,  carriage  and  size  called  for  by  the  standard.  They  must  be  ornamen¬ 
tal.  But  all  of  these  are  not  considered  unless  their  egg  records  wai  rant  their  use  jiti  our  breeding  yards. 


will  prevent  disappointment  later. 

Hatching  Eggs.  $6.00.  $8.00  and  $10.00  per  hundred 
Baby  Chicks.  $14.00.  $18.00  and  $24.00  per  hundred 
Send  for  Booklet  and  Price  List.  Free  on  Application. 

THE  KELLS  FARMS,  Poultry  Dept.,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 
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GIBSON  PQULTRY-THE  BIG  MONEY  MAKERS 


BABY  CHICKS— EGGS— BREEDING  STOCK 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  —  R.  I.  Reds  —  B.  P.  Rocks  —  W.  Wyandottea 

Gibson  baby  chicks  are  viRorous  and  livable,  from  trapnesred  farm  ramre,  heavy  laying 
Hocks  lieailed  by  m.-iles  iroin  the  flocks  producing  the  highest  scoring  pens  at  the 
last  International  laying  contest.  Hatching  Eggs  Ironi  I  he  same  matings  gnaran- 
li'cil  eighty  per  cent  loi  tile.  Gibson  brooders  are  large,  vigorous  and  will  make 
^  your  fl.'Ck  more  productive  and  piolitaLlo.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
'  /o.der  free,  write  for  it  NOW. 

G.  F.  GIBSON,  Galen  Farms,  Box  104,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


•m  1  From  a  heavy  laying  strain  of  S.  C.  W. 

Leghorns.  Bred  for  size,  vigor  and  heavy 
egg  production,  which  havearecord  break- 
lllllllllllllillllillilllllllliiyillllllllllll  ing  record  for  winter  laying.  Average 

from  these  pens  have  laid  45%  since  Dec  1st  to  Feb.  16.  Eggs  and  chicks  from 
these  pens  at  the  following  prices:  Eggs  $8.00  per  100,  $4.50  per  50,  $70.00  per  1,000. 
Baby  chicks  $15.00  per  100,  $8.00  per  50,  $125.00  per  1,000.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
locust  corner  poultry  farm  Archer  W,  Davis,  Prop.  MOUNT  SINAI,  L. 1..  N.  Y. 
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“With  The  Lay  Bred  In  Them 
Health — Vigor — Productiveness — Beauty 

These  important  characteristics  are  strongly  inbred  In 
our  flocks.  Come  and  see.  Or  ask  our  customers.  Our 
Eeghorns  will  please  you  because  they  deliver  the  grootls, 
Coekorois — Fine  specimens,  the  sens  of  record  layers. 
Bred  and  priced  right. 

Hatoliiiisr  — Big  W'hite  ones,  highly  fertile,  from 

real  layers,  fs’one  better. 

Baby  Chicks — The  “livable,*'  profitable  kind.  Full 
count  and  safe  delivery  assured. 

We  produce  on  our  own  farm  everything 
we  sell,  TUaUs  why  we  please 
every  purchaser.  Write  for 
FREE  catalog  noxo, 

SPRECHER  BROS. 

Box  40,  Rohrerstown,  Pa. . 


STRiatY  THOROUGHBRED  CHICKS 

From  Strictly  Thoroughbred 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  R.  C.  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  White  Wyandottes 
and  Barred  Rocks 

We  have  several  10.000  egg  incubators  and 
solicit  orders  of  500  to  2000  baby  chicks.  VVe 
produce  chicks  of  quality  and  thereby  acquire 
hundreds  of  satisfied  customers  annually. 

Our  pleased  customers  are  our  best  adver¬ 
tisements.  Full  count,  safe  delivery  and 
absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed.  \\'e  are  book¬ 
ing  orders  for  April  and  May  deliveries. 
Prices — very  reasonable.  Catalogue  FREE 


The  Stockton  Hatchery 


Box  E, 


Stockton,  N.  J. 


Chicks-BABY-Chicks 

llTlIY  not  purchase  from  an  old  breeder  of  stand 
\  Y  log?  You  profit  by  his  yeai-s  of  experience  We 
have  spared  no  expense  to  perfect  our  strain  of  8. 
i\  White  l.e^rhorns.  IVe  have  no  other  breed. 

We  irnarantee  Chicks  and  Eggs  for  Hatching  to  be 
from  our  own  breeders.  Also  safe  delivery  and  n 
satisfied  customer.  Send  us  your  order.  Booklet  free. 

Spring:  Water  Poultry  Farm 
Stockton,  New  Jersey 


LOOKLHtiKsifSalOOup 

*  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Odds  and 
Ends  $8  a  100.  Leghorns  $9.60  a  100.  Barred  Hocks  $11  a 
100.  White  Hocks.  White  Wyandottes,  Anooiias.  Black 
Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Light  Brahmas  $12  a  100. 
Keds  $11.60  a  100.  White  Orpingtons  $16  a  100.  Black  Or¬ 
pingtons,  Campines,  Buttercups  $20  a  100.  Exhibition 
grades  in  any  of  the  above  $30  a  100.  Eggs  $7  a  100  up. 
Breeders  $26  a  dozen.  Cockerels  $3.  10-days-old  chicks. 
Pound  chicks.  Catalogue  Free.  Stamps  appreciated. 

NABOB  HATCHERIES  -  GAMBIER,  OHIO 


“Utility”  Leghorns 

The  Kind  that  Meet  Webster’s  Definition  of  “UTILITY” 

Now  offering  for  future  delivery  the  Highest 
Class  uf  Cockerels  ou  the  Contiiient. 
2811  and  288  Sires.  Dams  24U  to  272.  Full  blooded 
Bartons  from  direct  importations,  make  your 
reservations  now  to  be  sure  of  your  wants. 
A  few  choice  dates  In  April  and  May  still 
open  for  chicks  from  general  mating.s.  We 
thank  the  readers  of  the  Uural  New-Yorker 
for  their  appreciation  of  a  farm  which  is 
giving  first  quality  at  a  fair  price.  Our  cata¬ 
log  of  “HEN  MAHE  FACTS”  mailed 
on  request  makes  you  acquainted  with  the 
“LEGHORNS  WORTH  WHILE” 
CHICKS  PULLETS  AN1>  COCKKKELS 

BAYVILLE  FARMS 


BOX  R  BAYVILLE 
OCEAN  CO.,  N.  J. 


Sb  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Exclusively 

YOUNG  AND  BARRON  STRAINS 

Three  Thousand  Breeders  on  free  farm  range  Inoculated 
and  free  from  lice  Milk  Fed.  Special  bred  for  great 
Winter  laying.  Eggs  for  hatching  now  ready  In  any 
quantity  at  $0  per  100  Now  booking  orders  for  BABY 
CHICKS  March  and  April  delivery  @  $12  per  100.  Cap¬ 
acity  10  to  12,000  weekly.  Jly  book  Profits  in  Poultry 
Keeping  Solved,  FR  EE  with  all  $10  orders. 

1917  CIRCUt.AHS  NOW  HEADY. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75.  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Barron-Eglantine  Strain 

of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

tlie  strain  with  tlie  record  beliiiid  it.  Eggs,  chicks 
and  cockerel.s.  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Large,  dtirk 
birds.  Heavy  layers.  Prices  reasonable.  Catalogue. 
Wy-Har  Farm  -  B.  1,  Denton,  Md. 

EGGS  for  Hatching 

CLASS  A  SELECTED  R.  I.  REDS  AND  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Jlaliogany  Colored  Birds,  bred  for  laying.  Lady 
Baron  308-egg3,  and  Wyckoff  and  Cornell  210-egg 
Leghorns.  All  well  formed,  strong,  free-from-dis- 
easB  liirds.  Range  raised.  Inspection  invited. 
Belle-Ellen  Stock  Farm,  J.  L.  Hamilton.  Mgr.,  Sussex,  N.  J. 

World’s  Champion  Layers 

Barron  strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  White  Wy¬ 
andottes.  Pen  1  and  2  with  records  253,  2.")8,  259,  265 
268.272,273,274,275.  Eggs  atid  Day-Old  Chicks.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  3. Versailles. 0. 

UuleliiniTFa’OQ  per  100.  American  Leghorns,  2- 
naTCningCggo  year-old  breeders.  Cockerels,  $1.25- 
Ask  for  photos.  SPRINGDALE  FARM,  Rummerfield,  Pa. 

Silver  Campine  and  White  Leghorn 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  from  Farm  Raised  Utility  strain. 
Silver  Campines,  $2  per  15:  $8  per  hundred.  White 
Legtiorn,  D.W.  Young  and  Tom  Barron  strain,  $1.50 
per  15;  $6  per  linndved.  7.5%  Fertility  and  safe  deliv- 
ery  Guaranteed  at  The  Tri-State$  Poultry  Farm,  Port  Jorvis.  M.  Y 


THE  HENYARD 


Feather  Pulling 

I  have  a  large  Buff  Orpington  rooster 
a  year  old  that  has  begun  to  pick  the 
feathers  out  of  the  hens  and  eat  them. 
I  shut  him  up  for  a  few  days  but  as 
soon  as  I  put  him  back  it  began  again. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  cause  of  this 
and  what  I  can  do  to  prevent  it?  I  feed 
a  hot  mash  of  meal,  scraps  and  shorts  in 
the  morning  and  cracked  corn  at  night. 

Massachii.setts.  A.  ii.  M. 

Feather  pulling  is  a  difficult  habit  to 
overcome,  as  the  taste  for  tender  quills, 
once  acquired,  is  apt  to  remain.  A  de¬ 
vice  somewhat  like  a  wire  mouth  bit  is 
made,  this  preventing  entire  closing  of 
the  open  beak  and  a  hold  upon  the  feath¬ 
er,  1  w’ould  suggest  temporary  removal 
of  this  bird  from  the  flock  and  that  he 
be  given  less  liberty.  See  that  he  has 
meat  food  in  some  form,  and  grit.  Do 
not  feed  him  exclusively  upon  corn.  It 
he  can  be  kept  from  the  flock  until  he 
has  forgotten  his  taste  for  feathers  or 
until  all  can  be  given  their  liberty  upon 
range,  you  will  probably  have  no  further 
trouble  with  him.  m.  b.  d. 


Treatment  for  Blackhead 

I  had  a  young  turkey  gobbler  that  had 
all  the  symptoms  of  “blackhead.”  lie 
acted  the  same  as  the  turkey  de.scribed 
on  page  180.  I  gave  my  turkey  (seven 
months  old)  about  a  quarter  of  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  “castoria”  every  two  hours 
for  a  half  a  day ;  next  day  forced  him  to 
eat  a  small  lot  of  boiled  rice,  gave 
him  another  dose  of  castoria  and  now 
he  is  the  liveliest  one  of  the  flock. 

New  Jersey.  .s.  a.  s. 

The  giving  of  a  physic,  castor  oil  in 
teaspoonful  do.ses  being  one  of  the  best, 
followed  by  soft  food  like  bread  and  milk, 
has  been  reported  several  times  as  effi¬ 
cient  treatment  for  turkeys  with  symp¬ 
toms  of  “blackhead.”  It  is  worth  trying 
on  the  evidence  presented,  and  certainly 
can  do  no  harm.  M.  B.  D. 


Concrete  Wall  for  Henhouse 

I  intend  building  a  large  chicken  coop 
on  the  south  slope  of  a  hill.  I  woula 
like  to  make  a  two-story  coop,  and  make 
the  back  wall  of  the  first  story  of  stone 
and  cement.  Does  a  wall  of  this  kind 
make  the  coop  cold  and  damp? 

New  York.  s.  K. 

It  will  be  best  to  dig  a  trench  at  the 
base  of  this  wall  and  fill  it  with  large 
stones,  or  lay  tile  so  as  to  drain  away 
any  w'ater  seeping  from  the  hill.  Other¬ 
wise  the  Tvall  may  be  damp.  If  no 
water  can  enter  through  the  wall  the 
building  will  not  he  made  damp  by  it, 
though,  if  ventilation  is  deficient,  moist¬ 
ure  w’ill  condense  upon  a  stone  w’all  more 
easily  than  upon  wood.  M.  B.  u. 


Indian  Runner  Ducks  in  Village 

Is  it  practicable  to  keep  geese  or  In¬ 
dian  Runners  in  a  large  village  unless 
they  are  fenced  in?  Would  they  w’ander 
or  stay  on  their  ow'ii  grass  plot?  Would 
a  river  wMth  tannery  water  in  it  hurt 
them  ?  R. 

I  would  not  advise  you  to  attempt  to 
keep  either  Runner  ducks  or  geese  in  a 
village  without  fencing  them  in  if  you 
care  for  the  good  opinion  of  your  neigh¬ 
bors.  Even  if  you  should  read  your  deed 
to  them  and  show  them  the  bounds  they 
would  be  liable  to  forget  if  they  saw 
something  that  looked  edible  in  your 
neighbor’s  garden.  Geese  are  greater 
wanderers  than  ducks.  They  are  also 
more  fond  of  young  beets  and  lettuce 
about  the  time  they  begin  to  delight  the 
eye  of  the  amateur  gardener.  The  dan¬ 
ger  of  river  water  %vith  tannery  Avaste 
in  it  would  depend  upon  the  amount  of 
poison  that  came  from  the  tannery.  I 
would  hesitate  before  trusting  many,  e.s- 
])eeially  ducks,  in  such  a  river,  w.  ii.  h. 


Poor  Laying 

Could  you  tell  me  what  is  the 
trouble  ivitli  our  flock  of  hens? 
We  have  9-8  pullets,  all  Brown  T.rf'g- 
liorns ;  about  40  were  hatched  the 
last  of  April  and  the  others  about  May 
21.  They  began  to  lay  in  November, 
and  gradually  gained  until  the  early  part 
of  January  they  were  averaging  20 
eggs  a  day ;  about  the  middle  they  began 
to  drop  off,  and  last  week  laid  only  31 
eggs  in  seven  days.  Yesterday  we  got 
only  one.  They  are  looking  fine,  nearly 
all  look  as  though  they  should  be  laying. 
They  are  fed  about  five  quarts  of  grain 
in  deep  litter  twice  a  day,  morning  ana 
night.  They  have  a  few  mangels  every 
day.  Scratch  grain  consists  of  two 
parts  cracked  corn,  two  parts  o.its  and 
one  part  wheat  by  measure.  The  dry 
mash  hoppers  are  open  all  the  time,  we 
use  the  formula  for  dry  mash  used  at  the 
Connecticut  contest  at  Storrs,  slightly 
modified ;  one-fifth  of  mash  consists  of 
beef  scrap.  They  have  access  at  all  times 
to  grit  and  oyster  shells,  charcoal  is 
mixed  with  dry  mash.  They  have  plenty 
of  good  fresh  spring  water,  warmed  up 
several  times  a  day.  MRS.  F.  J.  B. 

New  Y’ork. 

It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  tell  why 
flocks  vary  so  in  egg  production  from 
one  year  to  another,  and  at  different  per- 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

We  believe  every  advertiser  in  our  Poultry 
Department  is  honest  and  reliable.  We  stand 
back  of  these  classified  advertisements  with  our 
“Square  Deal  Guarantee,”  as  we  do  the  display 
advertisements.  Those  purchasing  eggs  for 
hatching  and  baby  chicks  must  understand  that 
they  are.  assuming  some  risk  when  ordering  from 
a  distance.  For  the  most  part  eggs  and  chicks 
carry  safely,  but  sometimes  rough  handling  by 
the  express  companies  or  exposure  to  heat  and 
cold  causes  damage.  That  eggs  fall  to  hatch  or 
chicks  die  is  not  conclusive  evidence  of  bad 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  and  we  shall  not 
consider  claims  on  that  basis.  To  avoid  contro¬ 
versy  buyer  and  seller  should  have  a  definite  un¬ 
derstanding  as  to  the  responsibility  assumed  in 
case  of  dissatisfaction. 


The  quality-value  standard  for 
years.  Better  than  ever  for  1917, 
but  still  sold  at  “be£ore-the-war” prices, 
Kerr’s  Chicks  are  big, husky  and  healthy, 
from  free-range  flocks  of  breeders  which 
are  selected  for  business^  ability.  Will 
make  big  profits  for  you  this  season  when 
eggs  and  table  poultry  bring  high  prices. 

Beautifully  Illustrated 
Chick  Book  Free 

Write  for  it  now.  Learn  how  Kerr’s 
breeding  flocks  are  selected  and  managed. 
How  the  chicks  are  hatched  in  our  great 
incubators  which  hold  200,000  eggs.  How 
packed  and  shipped.  Read  the  liberal 
Kerr  Guarantee  which  protects  every 
buyer.  Study  the  practical  chapter  on 
chick  growing  which  tells  exactly  how  to 
successfully  manage  chicks  from  shell  to 
maturity, 

HTs  mail  ike  big  book  immediately  upon 
receipt  of  your  request, 

THE  KERR  CHICKERY 

Box  U  Frenchtown,  New  Jersey 


Baby 

Chicks 


S.  C,  W,  Leghoi^ns 

R,  &  S,  C,  R,  tm  Reds 
B,  Rocks 

PUREBRED. 

*  Strong,  Livable. 

From  heavy  -  laying, 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

Wesley  Grinnell 

Sod  us,  N.  Y. 


- Cocks  and  Cockerels - 

BABY  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Barred  and  White  Recks 
Extra  good  utility  birds  from  heavy  laying  stock 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

TYWACANA  FARMS,  Inc. 

Box  68,  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Barron  Hatching  Eggs 

Hatching  eggs  from  %  Barron  strain  of  .S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  The  Barron  Stock  was  imported 
from  Tom  Barron,  Catforth,  England.  These  hens 
are  trapnested  and  bred  to  lay.  Only  white  eggs 
of  uniform  size  sold  for  hatching.  Breeders  on 
free  range  when  weather  permits. 

Eggs  eight  cents  each  in  any  quantity 

The  DELAWARE  EGG  FARM,  Milford,  Delaware 

A.  M.  POLLARD,  General  Manager.  Formerly  Manager 
of  all  tiie  N.  A.  Egg  Laying  Competition. 


CYPHERS  AND  BARRON  STRAINS  OF 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Baby  Chicks  —  $10  per  1 OO 
Hatching  Eggs  90?$  fertile — $5  per  lOO 

From  selected  2-yr  old  vigorous  and  prolific 
hens,  milk  fed  ana  on  alfalfa  range,  mated 
by  cockerels  from  225-2  60  egg  hens. 
WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  for  Hatching 

Single  Comb  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

2  year-old  hens  muted  to  cockerels  or'  191  to  209  rec¬ 
ord.  Only  wliite  eggs  of  uniform  size  sold  for  liatch- 
ing.  Bred  for  great  winter  laying.  Breeders  <in 
free  range.  Eggs,  eiglit  cents  each.  Any  quantity. 
Oak  Grove  Poultry  Farm,  Calverton,  L.  I.,N.Y. 


LEGHORNS-BARRON-WYANDOTTES 

Now  offering  eggs  from  highest  quality  breed¬ 
ers.  Our  direct  imported  Pens  AA,  with  rec¬ 
ords  278,  280.  281,  282,  282,  and  others,  mated  to 
sons  of  650  egg  hen  in  three  yeais  and  466-lien  in 
two  years.  Many  otlier  record  lireeders.  Large 
hreetiing  farms  are  our  satisfied  ciisiomers. 

THE  BARRON  FARM.  R.  F.  D.  No.  i,  Connellsville.  Pa. 


-W  »  A  E3  D  Txn"  LEOHOItNS  AND 
M  K  K  U  WYANDOTTES 

ChiukM  and  for  hatchin;;  from  liens  headed  by  cockerels  we 
imported  direct  from  Mr.  Barron's  heaviest  layers.  A  few 
WYANBOTTE  COCKERELS,  8  and  10  months  old,  $3  and 
each.  SAtlnfaetlon  or  money  bnek.  Clrcnlnr  Mee. 

CO  DITOr^lTD  lauymore  Poultry  Farm 
•  AX*  O  w  Jtx  Hi  ax  Klk  ridfiTO*  Maryland 


B  -  .A.  -  -  II  -  O  -  r<ff 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS...  »3 
WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS  .  « 

WILLIAM  HALPIN  -  PAWLING.  N.  Y. 


Barred  Rock  COCKERELS 

Park’s  strain,  S3  to  $5.  Satisfaction  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Park  &  Thompson  strain  eggs— prices  on 
application.  Walter  H.  Harman,  Jessup,  Mti. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


475 


QUALITY 


Well  hatched  chicks— stur¬ 
dy,  pure  bred  from  heavy 
laying  strains  of  Rocks, 
Reds  and  Leghorns,  etc. 
Easy  to  grow  early  broilers 
and  big  layers  from  Hi  II  pot 
chicks.  Prices  moderate. 

Get  our  FREE  BOOK. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT 
Box  1,  Frencbtown,  N.  J. 


CHICKS 


CHASE  POULTRY  FARM 

F.  M.  DAVIS,  R.D.  N».  1,  Cincinnatus,  N.Y. 

Breeder  Utility  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  of  the  best 
strains.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 


AUSTRALIA-NEW  ZEALAND-ENGLAND’S 

Greatest  Laying  Strains.  S.  C.  WHITE  LEG. 
HOKNS, Thoroughly  Acclimated  and  Americanized 
(impor-ted  before  the  w:ir  began).  EGGandCHICK 
Circular  and  Precise  Catalog  (Utility  Facts)  sent 
Free.  OLD  HICKORY  LEGHORN  YARDS.  Box  2, Altoona,  Pa 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Baby  chicks,  Hatching  eggs,  Cockerels,  Choice 
Honey  and  .Maple  Syrup.  Sutisf.action  guaranteed. 

Just-a-Mere  Farm,  Box  B,  Columbia  Cross  Roads,  Pa. 


Bred-to-Lay  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  JoUSSsu.ta 

Baby  chick,  Marcli  and  April  delivery,  $12  per  100. 
Hatching  eggs,  now  ready,  16  per  100.  Safe  Deliv¬ 
ery.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
PERKY  BRIGGS  -  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 

S.C.W.LEGHORNSi'^tril; 

Eggs  for  Hatching  from  mature  birds.  We  have 
been  breeding  for  20  years  for  vigor  and  heavy  lav¬ 
ing.  FLOYD  Q.  WHITE,  Yorktown,  New  York 


Oingle  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Barron  Strain- 
^  Eggs  for  hatching.  Pens  contain  certified  breed, 
era.  Stock  for  sale.  M.  J.  QUACKENBUSH,  Nutley,  N.  J. 


rikv.nift  Rhiy  ftom  our  heavy-laying  trap-nest  bred 
Udj  UIQumIa  ,s.  C.W.  Leghorns,  $12  per  100.  Strong, 
vigorous.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Mlllbrook 
Farm,  M.  L  PALMER,  Prop.,  Alfred  Station,  N.Y. 


Hampton’s  Black  Leghorns 

Are  proving  their  wovtli  at  Vineland.  Get  started 
right  with  the  best  breed  on  earth.  Btiby  Cliicks 
and  Eggs.  Circular  free. 

A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  B,,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


Baby  Chicks  S-  C.  White  Leghorns 

''  liealthy,  vigorous  layers,  the 

kind  that  make  profits.  Also  Hatching  Eggs.  Write 
at  once  f<>r  pjirticulavs.  Horton’s  Point  Poultry 
Farm,  R.  F.  D.  No.  37,  Southold,  New  York 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  ’’re®*’- 200- 

nnilC  Lcununno  egg  hens.  Eggs,  *8  hun¬ 
dred.  Chicks,  .$15  hundred,  lieduced  after  May  1,6. 
Circular.  WINDSWEEP  FARM,  Reddino  Ridne,  Conn. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Barron  and  Danish  Strains  crossed.  Hatching  eggs, 

$6  per  100.  PHILIP  DAWSON,  R.  No.  3.  Alexandria.  Viroinia 

Barron  Leghorn  Egss  SS 

to  cockerels  with  records  of  22.6  to  240.  $6  per  100 
D.  J.  MINARD  .  Route  4,  Highland,  N.  Y| 

HITE  LEGHORNS  hogan 

nil  t  A.E.UITVni10  test-200  to  265  eggs. 

Large  PREPOTENCY.  Stock,  Eggs,  and 
Chicks.  GRANVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Geneva,  Ohio 

CHICKS  AND  EGGS 

Circular.  E.  R.  HUMMER  &  CO.,  R.  D.  A.  Freiichtown,  N.  J. 

Baby  Chicks  and  Eggs 

White  Leghorns  and  Anconas.  From  liens 
with  records  of  2.60  to  280.  A  few  cockerels.  Write 
for  prices.  HARTMAN  POULTRY  FARM,  So.  Columbus.  Ohio 


W 


P 


ARADISE  Breeders  of  Heavy  Laying  Poultry.  Trap  Hested 

r>lll  TDV  fi  G  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

\/UUIKT  9m  \^m  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

FARM  ROCKS,  200-Ege  Strain 

Day-OJUi  Chicks.  Hatching  Eggs  and  Stock 

far  Free.  B,  PARADISE,  PA. 


for'Salo.  Our  1917  Circular  BVee. 


S.  C.  W.  L  E  G  H  O  R  N  S 

FROM  CORNINa  STOCK  ORIGINALLY.  PRETTY  NEAR 
PERPETUAL  LAYERS.  MANY  OF  THEM  DAID  THROUGH 
MOULTING  LAST  YEAR.  HATCHED  SEVENTY-FIVE 
PERCENT.  ECGS  FROM  HENS,  NOT  PULLETS.  FIVE 
DOLLARS  PER  HUNDRED,  MARCH  AND  APRIL. 

FRANK  HYDE  -  PEEKSKILL,  NEW  YORK 

TheROGERS  LEGHORN 

THE  AMERICAN  KINO,  A  heavy  winter-laying  strain — 
eggsnow  testing 95%  fertile.  Hatching  eggs  from  hens 
mated  with  pedigree  males,  $7.50  per  100.  Chicks,  $18 
per  100.  Write  for  prices  on  large  orders;  also  for 
May  and  June  prices.  C.  A.  Rogers,  Bergen,  N.  Y. 


BARRON 

FOUNDATION 

S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


Elggs  per  setting . $2  up 

Pullets,  CockereLs,  Breed¬ 
ing  Stock  .priced  right,  ac¬ 
cording  to  age  and  breed¬ 
ing.  Circular  Free, 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Uniontown,  Pa. 


BARRON  LEGHORNS 

248  to  284-egg  strain.  50  liens  ®  $2  eaclr  or  20  for  $30 
Hatching  eggs.  $7  per  100;  chicks,  $15  per  100.  Om 
pen  is  headed  by  i.ord  Eglantine  (son  of  the  314-eg( 
hen.)  85%  fertility.  White  Wyandottes,  200-egc 
stock.  Eggs.  $7  per  100;  chicks,  $18  per  inO. 

E.  CLAlfbE  JONES  '  -  ... 


Craryvllle,  N.  Y 


HATCHING  EGGS 

Trapnest  record- 160-199 .  $8—100  $85—1000 

„  ,  "  -200-260 . $2—  16  $10—  1 OO 

Pedigreed  Cockerels  from  214-219-226-232  and  260  Ti-ap- 
nest  recor  1  hens. 

90%  Fertility.  Trapnest  Cliicks — $16—100 
Contest  Pens—Storrs,  Conn.,  Vineland,  JV.  J. 

James  F.  Harrington,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

Great  Layers  checkmate  High  Grain  prices 

UTILITY  LFfiHORNS  ''reiTto  direct  strain 
UllLl  l  I  Tom  Barron  cockerels, 

imported  1914-15.  Sotting,  $1;  100,  $.6.  9i)%  fertility. 

Eggmont  Poultry  Yards,  Center  Mirsbiield,  Mass. 


Can  You  Beat  It?  White  Leghorn 

English-American,  bred  entirely  from  str;dns  tha 
have  won  firsts  in  tlm  laying  contests.  Cockerel? 
Eggs,  8c.  V.  E.  Sparklin,  Federalsburg,  Mii 

LEGHORN  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 

Te^^thTn  g  VSg.N^NYR?^%g.t 

Rhode  Island  Whites  STRAW 

*  grimdest  breed.  Great  layers  of  near! 

^owls  and  pnactically  noii 
I’  60  f®Y,®*'°‘®®  for  Sale,  $5  pair.  Eggs 

season’s  breeders.  Buff  Ply 
mouth  Rocks.  W.  D,  PARKER,  Mayville,  N.Y 


ioda  in  Iht;  year.  We  all  know  that  a 
severely  cold  snap  will  check  egg  pro- 
dnction  and  that  there  is  a  natural  vari¬ 
ation  due  to  age  and  season  but  there  are 
other  variations  without  apparent  cau.se 
and  for  which  it  is  hard  to  find  an  ex¬ 
planation.  Your  pullets  will  undoubted¬ 
ly  gain  promptly  in  egg  yield  after  a 
short  period  of  rest;  pullet  egg  produc¬ 
tion  is  apt  to  come  in  waves,  the  period 
of  low  production  corresponding  to  a 
temporary  exhaustion  of  reproductive 
power.  ir.  b.  d. 


Ventilation  for  Henhouse 

Oiir  14x100  ft.  poultry  house  rests  on 
posts  12  to  18  inches  above  well-drained 
ground.  We  have  used  the  house  four 
years  and  it  is  always  very  damp  In 
Winter.  Of  course,  I  know  it  is  lack  of 
proper  ventilation,  but  we  live  in  a  very 
stormy  section  of  Oswego  County,  get¬ 
ting  all  the  storms  that  sweep  across 
Lake  Ontario,  and  on  this  account  can¬ 
not  keep  front  open  as  much  as  we 
.should.  Building  face.s  south,  and  has 
curt.ain  front  with  exception  of  three 
openings  of  glass.  A  man  who  lives  in 
another  part  of  the  State  has  just  told 
me  that  his  house,  which  is  same  size 
and  shape  as  ours,  was  always  damp  in 
Winter  until  he  put  in  an  8xS-inch  air 
shaft  about  every  10  feet  along  the  In¬ 
side  front  wall,  commencing  about  14 
inches  from  the  floor  and  extending  up 
through  roof  about  12  inches,  with  a 
shanty  cap  on  top  to  keep  out  storms. 
Does  this  sound  reasonable  to  you?  If 
so,  how  many  shafts  would  you  advise 
putting  in  a  100-foot  house?  Our  hens 
keep  in  fine  health  but  we  lose  consid¬ 
erable  in  eggs  each  Winter  from  damp¬ 
ness,  which  means  a  frosty  house  in  very 
cold  weather.  If  we  were  to  change  lit¬ 
ter  every  week  we  would  not  have  a  dry 

J.  E.  Y. 

New  York. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  these  air 
shafts  in  combination  with  a  more  or 
less  open  front  would  be  of  much  ser¬ 
vice  as  ventilators;  in  fact,  air  shafts 
in  poultry-houses  have  never  become  pop¬ 
ular  as  a  means  of  ventilation.  In  a 
tight,  warm  building,  like  a  well-built 
cow  stable,  air  shafts  extending  from 
n(iar  the  floor  to  above  the  roof,  and 
with  proper  sized  openings  for  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  fresh  air  near  the  ceiling, 
constitute  the  well-known  King  system 
of  ventilation,  and  are  very  practical. 
For  some  reason,  however,  this  system 
does  not  seem  to  be  well  adapted  to  poul¬ 
try  houses,  perhaps  because  there  is  not 
enough  bodily  heat  given  off  from  the 
fowls  to  warm  the  interior  air  sufficient¬ 
ly  to  induce  a  good  circulation  between 
interior  and  outside  air.  The  wind  baf¬ 
flers  designed  at  the  Cornell  Experiment 
Station  are  well  spoken  of  by  those  using 
them,  and  deserve  your  attention  if  your 
present  system  of  ventilation  is  faulty. 
Of  course  the  air  in  your  buildings  can¬ 
not  be  drier  than  that  outside,  if  no  ar¬ 
tificial  heat  is  used,  and  the  problem  of 
keeping  interiors  dry  during  stormy 
weather  is  a  serious  one.  m.  b.  d. 


Damp  Henhouse 

I  have  just  built  a  new  poultry-house, 
and  it  is  very  damp.  It  is  16  ft.  wide, 
96  ft.  long  and  divided  into  four  pens, 
each  pen  being  16x24  ft.  It  is  sided  by 
lx6-inch  cypress  dressed  and  matched. 
Roof  is  Lx6-ineh  dressed  and  matched, 
covered  by  three-ply  roofing  paper.  The 
back  is  5  ft.  and  front  8  ft.  high.  Front 
is  fitted  up  with  windows  and  wind  baf¬ 
flers  according  to  Cornell  plans  and  spe¬ 
cifications  ;  has  ground  floor,  sandy  soil. 
It  is  built  on  edge  of  a  bank,  back  wall 
is  lined  with  tar  paper  on  inside  of 
studding,  also  the  roqf  over  the  perches. 
I  am  only  using  two  pens  this  Winter. 
One  contains  100,  the  other  150  birds. 
The  wind  bafflers  let  in  lots  of  fresh  air. 
and  sometimes  I  think  too  much.  A  good 
deal  of  frost  accumulates  on  walls  and 
roof.  Would  the  King  system  of  ven¬ 
tilation  give  satisfaction  in  a  building 
of  this  kind?  What  would  you  suggest 
as  a  remedy  for  this  dampness?  Is  a 
cement  floor  a  good  floor  for  a  hen¬ 
house?  H.  L.  s. 

New  York. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  dampness 
in  henhouses  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  troublesome  moisture  comes 
from  two  sources,  first  and  most  import¬ 
ant,  from  the  bodies  of  the  fowls  them¬ 
selves,  second,  from  the  natural  moist¬ 
ure  of  the  atmosphere  in  that  place  and 
at  that  season  of  the  year.  It  will  be 
seen,  then,  that  lining  the  interior  of  a 
building  can  have  no  effect  upon  the 
moi.sture  content  of  the  air  save  as  it  in¬ 
fluences  ventilation.  By  securing  a  suf¬ 
ficiently  rapid  interchange  between  in¬ 
side  and  outside  air  the  moisture  from 
the  fowls’  bodies  is  carried  away  and 
^ly  that  of  the  outside  air  alone  is  left. 
To  secure  this  interchange  without  in¬ 
jurious  drafts  is  the  object  of  ventilation. 
The  King  system  is  well  adapted  to  dairy 
barns  but  has  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  been 
found  successful  in  poultry  houses.  The 
open  front,  or  some  modification  of  it, 
is  in  general  use  in  poultry  homses  and 
seems  to  be  best  adapted  to  these  build¬ 
ings.  Concrete  floors  are  well  liked  by 
those  who  use  them,  though  they  will 
not  keep  out  moisture  from  beneath  un¬ 
less  insulated  by  embedding  a  heavy  lay¬ 
er  of  tarred  paper  while  they  are  being 
constructed.  If  used,  they  should  be 
well  drained  underneath  to  prevent  water 
from  seeping  through.  m.  b.  d 


Sold  On  A  Money-Back  Guarantee  | 

When  yon  buy  a  Eureka  Brooder  you  run  absolutely  no  ^ 
risk.  My  Kuarantee  is  honest  with  no  striiiKS  attached  =3 
to  it.  You  can  try  this  brooder  30  days.  If  after  that  ~ 
time  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  it,  return  it  to  = 
me — at  my  expense — and  I  will  refund  the  purchase  price  = 
witliout  a  qtiihbie.  I  also  pay  tlio  treittht  both  ways.  = 
Can  anything  bo  more  fair  than  that  i  The  ^ 

EUREKA  COLONY  BROODER  | 

Price  $13  and  $16  m 

is  a  brooder  that  I  have  absolute  confidence  in.  I  am  a  S 
large  manufacturer  of  stoves  and  make  every  part  tliat  = 
goes  into  it.  I  eliminate  useless  e.xpense.  This  brooder  = 
has  a  corrugated  fire  pot,  is  self  regulating  and  is  made  = 
of  solid  cast  iron,  burns  hard  coal  or  natural  gas  asdesired.  ~ 
1  honestly  believe  it  will  raise  more  cliicks  aitd  better  ^ 
cliicks  at  a  lower  cost  and  with  less  labor  tliun  any  otlier  = 
brooder  on  the  market.  I  have  testimonials  from  many  = 
users  of  the  Eureka  Colony  Brooder  and  will  gladly  send  ^ 
them  together  with  full  information  about  the  Brooder  = 
if  you  write  to-day  request] nij;  same.  Don’t  forget  my  == 
lionest  oiler,  30  days  free  trial  without  costing  you  a  = 
penny.  Write  now  for  descriptive  literature.  ^ 


JAMES  R.  WOTHERSPOON  | 

244  N.  Front  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa,  ^ 

AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE  J 


The  “  MARVEL”  COLONY  BROODER 


Coal-burning.  Self-regulating, 
For  Large  or  Small  Flocks 

Capacity  Unlimited 

POUCH  FEED 


Price 


Broods  100  or  1000 
ADJUSTABLE  HOVER 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

If  you  want  to  Brood  at  Least  Initial  Cost  with 
Lowest  Operi^ting  Expense,  Make  THREE  CHICKS 
wliere  only  ONE  grew  before.  Send  foro  i 
Free  Booklets  describing  the  MARVEL  and  IDEAL 
also  tlie  Perfection,  price  $12.75.  Remarkable  value. 

Liberty  Stove  Company 

300  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


. , .  . . . . . .  . 

36  Ifears  The  Leader 

The  incubator  that  always  hatches  the  "most  chicks  that 
live”  costs  less  in  the  long  run.  Don’t  buy  a  cheap,  shoddy  incu- 
bator  and  thus  add  to  the  millions  of  little  chicks  which  die  during 
thetendaymortalityperiod.  You  know  and  everybody  knows  that 
real  economy  lies  in  buying  a  high  quality  machine.  That’s  why 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATORS 

have  been  the  leaders  for  36  years.  They  cost  more,  but 
T?  •  know?  Because  Agricultural 

i^Ueges,  txpennient  Stations  and  big,  successful  poultrymen  everywhere 
raoose  Prairie  State  Incubators  and  complete  Poultry  Equipment.  You  can 
depend  on  Prairie  States  to  hatch  a  larger  percentage  of  "chicks  that  live" 
nian  the  ayerage  machine.  Our  new  1917  catalog  tells  why  Prairie  State 
and  also  describes  America’s  best  Stove  Br^ders.  A  postal 

return  maih  PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  403  Main  St.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 


Tfyr., 


Take  Off  One  Hafch  BEFORE  You  PAY 


W' 


(38) 


All  Metal  Covered 

UNITO 

135  Egg  Incubator 
135  Chick  Brooder  I; 

oX$IOIi 


ORDER  DIRECT  From  This  Ad— SEND  NO  MONEY 

To  prove  that  Unito  Incubators  are  easiest  to  understand  and  V 
operate,  most  economical  to  run  and  most  successful  in  hatching  big  \ 
litters  of  strong,  healthy  chicks,  we  will  send  you  ono  of  these  splendid 
hatching  outfits  on  30  days’  free  trial  without  a  cent  of  money  in  advance 
This  will  give  you  ample  time  to  take  off  your  first  hatch  before  you 
pay.  You  can  test  the  outfit  and  see  for  yourself  that  it  will  posi¬ 
tively  do  what  wo  claim.  You  taka  no  risk  whatever,  as  wo  pay  return  freight 
chixrgeB  II  you  are  not  satisfied.  In  ordering  mention  your  Bank. 

Both  Machines  Heated — Both  Metal  Covered 

maklnflr  them  warp-proof,  rust-proof  and  fire-proof.  Incubator  baa 
Buaranteed  hot-water  heat.  Self-regulatioir.  Completely  covered 
With  Ralvanized  iron,  lined  with  asbestos.  Extra  lininff  of  fibre 
board  m  top.  EfiTfiT  tray  adjustable,  Holda  135  esffs.  Lamps  one- 
mece-^'D0n-IeakabIe-~8afe — operate  21  hours  with  ono  filling.  Free 
Tycos  theraometer  find  special  hand  lamp  egg  tester.  Brooder 
OTes  for  136  chicks  and  Is  hot-air  heated.  Both  machines  sent  com¬ 
plete  for  only  f  10.45  on  80  days'  free  trial,  or  only  S9.96  for  both  if 
cash  IS  sent  with  order.  For  $1  additional  wo  equip  Brooder  with 
seli-ro«uIator  and  tbermometer  like  Incubator.  Catalog-Folder 


30  DAYS’  TRIAL! 
BEFORE  YOU  PAY 


free* 


THE  UNITEP  FACTORIES  CO. 


t38  Factories  Bldg, 


Both 


Machines  $ 


■  WINNERS  IN  BIG  HATCH INGI 

,  CONTESTS  EVERY  YEAR 

*  Think  of  it! 

I  These  two  UN- 

I  BEATABLE  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Machines  — 

■  both  for  only  $10 
—freight  paid  east 

■  of  Rockies.  Guar¬ 
anteed  10  years  and 
sold  on  30  d,,.  frUI— 


MONEY  BACK 

IF  NOT  SATISFIED 


IWisconsins  are  made  of  genuine  California  C 
Redwood.  Incubators  have  double  walls.  I 

I  air  space  between,  double  glass  doors,  copper 
tanks,  self-regulating.  Shipped  complete  with  I 
■  thermometers,  egg  tester,  lamps,  etc.,  ready  to  " 
"  run.  Bigeest  Incubator  bargain  of  the  year.  Send  for  I 
■  our  new  1917  catalog  fully  describing  this  out-  * 
■  fit  A  postal  brings  it  by  return  mail,  ■ 

■  180-Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  both  $12.75* 
.WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  COMPANY  I 
B  H  Ml  Boxoe  ,  Racine,  Wis.  ■  ■  ■■ 


Not  what  they  eat 
but  what  they  digest 

It’s  only  the  feed  that’s  digested 
— that  counts  in  building  chicks. 

The  steam -cooking  which  we  give 
our  feed  by  a  special  process  dex- 
.  trinizes  the  starch  in  the  grain. 

;  And  so  the  most  feeble  little  chicks 
,  can  digest  it  easily. 

H-O  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed 

Write  for  free  sample,  prices  and 
descriptive  folder. 


The  H-0  Company 

Mills : 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


John  J.  Campbell, 

Genera]  Sales  Agent 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


F.  P.  C.  CHICK  MANNA 


The  Original.  First  Offered.  Social  Prepared  First  10-Day  Baby  Chick  Food 

Starts  Oiicks,  Turkeys,  Pneas^ts  Right  and  Brings  Them  Thru  the  Most  Critical 
renod  Healthy  and  Vigorous.  Prevents  bowel  trouble  and  prepares  them  for  thriving  on 
ordinary  fe^  Diffeis  from  other  chick  feeds.  Comparison  sample  FREE.  Wonderful 
tnults  past  32  years.  They  not  only  like  it  but  thrive  wonderfully  on  it  ” — M.  K.  Boyer. 
S  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  Booklet— “Three  Vital  Points  to  Success,”  Free. 

A-3MainSt..  Lansdale.  Pa. 


I'ibA'- 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you 7/  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ‘^square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Champion  Heavyweight  Dark  Cornish  bioo/wrfte 

for  mating  list.  E.  It.  SCOTT,  Oanaville,  N.  Y. 


RED  CHICKS 


THAT  EIVE.  S18  PER  100 
E.  S.  Kdgkkton,  Rockvili.k,  Conn. 


R  G  R  I  Red  Ejrjrs  P®*"  per  lOO.  Good 

n.  u.  n.  I,  neu  cggS  )ayj,ig  strain.  Free  range. 
B.  H.  OWEN  .  Ithlnebeck,  New  York 


R  P  R  I  RFH^  Bine  Rib- 

*'•*  *•  bon  winners  Hagerstown, 

Wilmington,  etc.  Engs,  $1.25  per  15.  Free  Booklet 
W.  G.  HORNER,  Desk  B,  Catalpa  Poultry  Farm,  Gettysburo,  Pa. 


R  n  Redo  Eggs  for  hatching.  $2  per  15;  $10  per  100. 
ntU.rieus  2u0yoarlingHons,$2.  200Pnliets,M Cock- 
eiels,  $2. .50  eacli.  Pearl  Guineas,  $2  each.  All  fine 
breeding  stock.  SINCtaiR  SMITH,  Boi  153,  SonthoM,  SuHolk  Co.,  N.T. 


EGGS-S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

of  the  highest  prize-winning  qualities  at  $3  ami  $5 
per  setting.  Utilitj  eggs  at  $10  per  hundred.  Chicks 
at  2l)c.  each,  (ktsiom  hatching  a  specially. 

H.  E.  WINKLER,  W'est  Springfield,  Mass. 


Austin’s  200-Egg  Strain  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Standard  bred,  high  record  stock,  red  to  the  skin. 
Eggs  for  hatcliing.  Chicks  cockerels.  W rite  for  book¬ 
let  and  prices.  Austin's  Poullry  Farm,  Bos  17,  Centre  Harter,  K.  H. 


S.C.  RhodeisUndReds 

two  consecutive  years.  High-grade  utility  breeding 
stock,  also  eggs  for  hatching.  Send  for  circular. 

MAPLECROET  FARMS,  Box  R.  Pawling,N.Y. 


Vibert  trapnested  stock,  ZOO  to  ZdO-egg  strain.  Hatching 
eggs,  tZ  per  15;  *7  per  100.  76%  fertility.  Cockerels,  t6. 
ANNA  M,  JONES  -  Craryville,  N.  Y. 


Parklands  Poultry  Farm 

S.  C.WHITE  LEGHORNS-S.C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
'I'rapnested  and  bred  for  years  for  iieavy  egg  produc¬ 
tion  and  beauty.  All  our  breeding  pens  beaded  by  son 
of  2.58  to  273  egghen.  Eggs,  and  W3  jier  15.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Send  order  now  and  pay  when 
wanted.  PARKLANDS  POULTRY  FARM.  FranklinPark,  N.  J. 


Colonial  Reds 

A  strain  of  pedigreed  birds  that  have  a  National  Repu¬ 
tation  for  egg  production  and  lianliiiess.  Eggs  for 
Iiatehing.  Clilx,  Cockerels  and  Pullets  for  sale.  Un¬ 
usual  quality  that  costs  nioro  to  produce  and  to  buy. 
Three  Colleges  and  many  large  breeders  among  our 
customers.  Write  us  before  placing  your  ordei-s.  Hon¬ 
orable  ti  eatmeiitaiidsatisfiiction,  ai-e  our  guarantee. 
COLONIAL  FARM,  TEMPLE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


cLAssUtilityR.I.Reds 

Chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  two-year-old  birds, 
Tompkins  and  Colonial  strains.  Chicks,  S18  per 
100.  Eggs,  SS8  per  100.  Eggs  from  special  pen  of 
Vibert’s  S.  C..Keds  (254  to  271-egg  strain)  S5  per 
15.  Selected  breeding  stock,  S5  to  ®7.60  each. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

OVERBROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Marlborough.  N.  Y. 

Single  Comb 
Rhode  Island 

DaaIa  trap-nested 
ItCOS  200  Egg  strain 

Eggs  and  high  class  breeding 
stock  from  bur  trap-nested 
Reds  of  quality.  We  have 
one  of  the  best  bred  and 
heaviest  laying  flocks  of 
Reds  In  existence,  Our  Reds 
are  long  bodied,  deep 
breasted  and  of  a  rich,  dark 
red  color.  Ry  careful  breeding  wo  have  bred  a  great 
laying  strain  of  Reds.  Pine,  dark  red  cockerels  at  $S 
and  $8  each.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  all  sbip- 
ments,  ami  8.5%  fertility  of  eggs.  Send  fur  price  li.st  of  eggs. 
Eggs  $2,  $3,  and  $5  per  15;  $10  and  $15  per  100. 

Chester  County  Poultry  Farm 

R.  D.  No.  3  Box  5  Pottstown,  Pa. 


“Lady  Red'* 
Record  243  Eges 


OAEAND  FARMS 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Exclusively 

Early  breeding  cockerels,  pullets  and 

CAREFULLY  MATED  TRIOS  AND  PENS.  DAY-OLD 
CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS  NOW  ON  SALK. 
All  from  Heavy-weight.  Healthy,  Vigorous,  He.avy 
Winter  Laying  Stock,  combining  Beauty  and  Utility.  The 
result  of  years  of  Careful  Selection  and  Mating  for  a 
combination  of  the  Four  Essentials  In  Reds — Vigor,  Kgg- 
Liiying  Ability,  Type  and  Color  and  of  having  been  Bred 
Up  on  Free  Clover  Ranges  and  Housed  in  Open  Front 
Houses  under  the  Most  Sanitary  Conditions.  One  of  the 
Best  Flocks  of  Reds  in  America. 

"Abtolute  Satisfaction  Guaranteed." 
OAKLAND  FAKUS.  -i-  Oakland,  New  Jersey 


Rhode  Island  Reds 


TRAPNESTED 

Splendid  cherry  to  mahogany  rich  glowing  red,  thor¬ 
oughbred,  hen  hatched,  free  range,  open-front  colony 
house,  hardy  stock.  Sciontiflcally  line  bred  away  from 
broodiness  and  for  heaviest  winter  laying,  on  a  strictly 
■sanitary  plant.  Heaviest  laying  Reds  in  existence,  lay- 
itig  rates  711  to  279  eggs.  FINE  BREEDING  COCK¬ 
ERELS,  early  hatclied,  large,  liardy,  vigorous  breeders, 
great  stamina;  long  ba<!ks.  low  tails,  short  logs  well 
spread;  brilliant  rich  glowing  mahogany  red  and  out 
of  trapnested  hens.  BREEDING  HENS,  pullets,  mated 
trios  and  breeding  pens.  HATCHING  EGGS  from  mag¬ 
nificent.  large,  hardy,  glowing  red  rose  and  single  comb 
hens,  not  pullets,  mated  to  splendid,  large,  vigorous, 
burning  red  males,  themselves  out  of  trapnested  hens. 
Fertile,  strong,  hatchable,  large,  unblemished  eggs,  gath¬ 
ered  hourly,  shipped  daily,  safe  delivery  gu.araiiteed. 
White  diarrhoea  absolutely  unknown. 

We  ship  all  over  U.  S.,  Canada,  South  America,  Cuba, 
and  abroad  as  far  as  Australia.  Courteous,  straigb  for¬ 
ward  dealings.  Safe  delivery.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

FROM  A  DELAWARE  CUSTOMER  (Note  when  he  be¬ 
gan  dealing  with  us.) 

ViBKKT  Poultry  Plant  ; 

Dear  Sirs:— In  dealing  with  you  I  know  I  will  get  my 
money’s  worth  because  back  in  1914  I  bought  some  Reds 
of  you  and  they  turned  out  to  be  good  layers. 

(Signed)  Wm.  R.,  Harrington,  Del. 

NOTICE  TO  INTENDING  VISITORS  ^ 

We  are  happy  to  show  stock.  In  fact  we  would  prefer 
that  every  one  who  bouprht  saw  the  flock.  But  be¬ 

tween  January  1st  and  June  Ist,  the  details  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  demand  our  undivided  attention  and  between  tliose 
dates  we  cannot  show  visitors  about  except  hy  special 
npi)ointnient.  Between  June  1st  and  Jan.  Ist  visitor.s  are 
welcome  at  all  times.  M.  V.  Vibeiit 

1917  matinfi:  booklet  on  request. 

VIBERT  RED  FARM  Box  1,  WESTON,  N.  J, 


"Oiiil  Wasting  Fbultiy  KedT 
Says  The 
Expert 


You  CAN’T  EXPECT 
real  poultry  success 
unless  you  feed  your 
chickens  correctly.  You 
are  wasting  money  it 
you’re  not  using  bal¬ 
anced  feeds— something 
for  every  stage  of  the 
flock’s  developmenL 

BEGIN  SYSTEMATIC  FEEDING 


feeds 


replace  Chick  Feed 


EVERY  OUNCE  A  FOOD" 


Tioga  Chick  Food  with  Tioga  Crowing  Mash— 

for  yo'jng  chicks.  Heat,  energy  and  nutri¬ 
tive  elements  perfectly  blended.  Develops 
digestive  capacity. 

Tioga  Crowing  Food — to 
after  four  weeks. 

Tioga  Poultry  Grain— for  growing  pullets  and 
laying  hens.  Grains  sound  and  sweet— free 
from  fine  meal  and  foreign  matter. 

Tioga  Laying  Food— for  laying  hens.  A  per¬ 
fectly  balanced  feed  which  maintains  health 
of  birds— Insures  maximum  egg  production. 


Tioga  Feada  GUARAHTEED  Satlsfaclory  or  Money  Back. 
Write  for  FREE  Pamphlets  describing  Tioga 
Feeding  System  for  Poultry  and  Dairy  Cows. 

Tioga  Mill  S  Elevator  Co., 

Department  B  , 

WavArly.  NsY. 


More 
Eggs 
4^Chic1 


GpANIffI) 

You  are  sure  of- 


You  are  sure 

poultry  success,  bigger  egg 
yields  and  hatches,  and  larger 
profit  when  you  feed  flocks  on 

Allen’s  Guaranteed  Foods 

Blended  scientifically.  Perfect  bal¬ 
ance.  They  wilt  pay  for  themselves. 
Mash  for  Layers  —  Seventeen  different 
grain  and  meat  meals.  Try  It.  Check  results 
on  FREE  Record  Card.  Money 
back  If  hens  don’t  set  new 
record.  Nutro  Chick  Mash 
and  Nursery  Chick  Food— 
develop  the  flock  rapidly 

Allen  Killing  Co.. 

Department  5 
Niagara  Falls, 

N.Y. 

iiliilllliiiiiilliliiiiiHiiili 


CHICKS!  CHIKCS!  CHICKS! 

Y ou  can  raise  the  strong:,  stur- 
dy  kind  on 

Blue  Ribbon  Little  Cbiek  Fred 

A  most  practical  and  Natisfac- 
tory  Chick  Starter. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  it. 

If  fie  can't  supply  l^ou^  write 
■as  for  sample  ana  prices. 
CLOBE  ELEVATOR  CO.. 
23  Seneca  St..  Buflalo,  N.Y. 
Ask  about  (ilobe  Creamery 
JFee.d  23p.c.  to2.Sp.c.  Protein— 
**The  Milk  l^oducer" 


Both  are  made  of 
Calif.  Redwood^  • 

Incubator  is  cov-  _ _ 

„  ered  tvith  asbestos  and  galvanized 

theiioc^e8||  Iron;  has  triple  walls,  - 

copper  tank,  nursery, 
egg  tester,  thermometer,  ready  to  ^ 
use.  80  DAYS'  TRIAL— money  bade  if 
notO.K.  Writofo?FKKE</atafo«Now. 

l80HCUDIHCUBAT0RC0..DepLt21gicinB.Wi«.lgWi^g*^  (2)  | 


Improved  Parcel 
Post  Boxes 

New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 
Leg  Bands - Oats  Sprouters 

Catalog  Free  on  Request 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  New  York 


MAHOGANY  STRAIN  REDS 

Single  combs  only.  For  yo-ars  I  have  selected  Fall 
and  Winter  layers  for  breeders,  mated  to  rich  Ma¬ 
hogany-colored  males.  Eggs  from  utility  matings, 
IS1..50  per  15;  ®4  per  50;  ®7  per  100. 

B.  auACKENBirSH.  Box  400,  Darien,  Conn. 


White  Holland  Turkeys 

Young  toms,  twenty  to  thirty  lbs,  eight,  ten,  twelve, 
fifteen  do  liars.  1  lens,  eleven  to  nineteen  lbs.,  five,  six, 
seven,  eight,  ton  dollars.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  W.  ANDEIRSON  -  Stewartstown,  Pa. 


For  Sale-6  W.H.Turkey  Hens 

$4  each.  Eggs.  $1!  per  dozen  in  season. 
Thoroughbred  SETTKK  PUPS  -  SSS  Each 
W.  JOHNSON,  Walnut  Lane  Farm.  Salisbury, 

MOTH  WhiteHollandTurkeyEggs  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

GiantBronzeTurkeyEggs  K 

Eggs.^il  per  15.  Hliropshire  Sheep.  H.  J. Van  Dyke, Gellysburg.Pi. 


White  Orpington  Eggs,  Chicks  and  Cockerels 

Stevens  Reliable  Yards,  Culver  Road,  LYONS,  N.  Y. 


MS?Joulouse6eese 


EGGS  FOR  SALE.  COTTAGE  GROVE  POULTRY 
FARM,  Georg.  Welle,  R.  7,  Albion,  H.  Y. 


BOBeslBreeds 

Catalogue  Free. 


Chickens,  Ducks, Geese,  Turkeys,  Hare.s 
Dogs  and  (Davies.  Stock  and  Eggs 
II.  A.  Kdl'DEK,  Box  29,  SellersTlIle, Pd. 


30  Best  Breeds  Poultry 

Stock  and  Eggs.  Low  price.  Big 
new  illustrated  circular  Free.  See  it. 
John  E.  Heatwole,  Harrisonburg.  Va. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Connecticut  Contest 

Following  is  the  record  at  Storrs, 
Conn.,  for  week  ending  March  L-1,  and 
total  to  date : 

Barred  Bocks. 

Week  Total 

Merritt  M.  Chirk,  Conn . 

Michigan  P.  Farm,  Mich . 

A.  H.  Hall,  Conn . 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  I . 

Hampton  Institute,  Va . 

Fairfields  Poultry  Farms,  N.  H . 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farms,  Ontario... 

Rodman  Schaff,  N.  H . 

Rock  Rose  Farm,  N.  Y . 

"White  Bocks. 

Holliston  Hill  P.  Farm,  Mass . 

Itenjamin  F.  Low,  N.  H . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Buff  Bocks. 


49  4i>2 

45  4U8 

33  307 

37  529 

40  403 

48  620 

30  371 

43  462 

42  355 


48  617 

30  102 

35  224 


Koshaw  Farms,  Conn . 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn . 

"White  Wyandottes. 

A.  L.  Mulloy,  Conn . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

A.  L.  Vreeland,  N.  .T . 

Grant  Ruler  &  Son,  I’a . 

Joseph  Moreau,  R.  I . 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  I . 

Rrayinan  Farm,  N.  H . 

Renlah  Farm,  Ontario  . 

Vine  Hill  F'ann.  Mass . 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens,  N.  V . 

Everett  E.  "Wheeler,  Mass . 

J.  E.  "Watson,  Conn . 

Tom  Rarron,  England  . 

Harry  Kendall,  N.  Y’ . 

Jay  H.  Ernisse,  N.  Y . 

N'ybrook  Farm,  L.  I . 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

H.  P.  Cloyes  &  IT.  R.  Sullivan,  Conn. 

l)r.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Mass . 

Bhode  Island  Beds. 

Frank  E.  Turner,  Mass . 

Frank  E  Turner,  Mass . 

Colonial  Farm,  N.  H . 

A.  R.  Rrundage,  Conn . 

Hillview  P.  Farm,  Vt.  (R.  C.) . 

Homer  P.  Heming,  Conn . 

Charles  O.  I’olhemus,  N".  Y . 

Pequot  Poultry  F’arm,  Conn . 

Springdale  I’oultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Laurel  Hill  F’nrm,  R.  I . 

George  W.  Harris,  Conn . 

Harry  R.  Cook,  Conn . 

A.  W.  Rumery,  N.  H . 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Conn . 

Allan’s  Ilardtolieat  Reds,  R.  I . 

Glenview  Potiltr.v  Farm,  Conn . 

Fatherland  Farm,  Muss . 

.Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn . 

Royal  Farms,  Conn . 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn . 

Plnecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

"White  Orpingtons. 

Obed  G.  Knight.  R.  I . 

Harr.v  Paxton,  N.  Y . 

"White  Leghorns. 

A.  R.  Hall,  Conn . 

Rrae.side  I’oultry  Farm,  I’a . 

Ja.v  H.  Ernisse.  N.  Y . 

Broad'  Rrook  Farm,  N.  Y . . 

J.  O.  LeFevre,  N.  Y . 

Rollwood  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

"VVm.  L.  Gilbert  Home,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

P.  G.  Platt.  Pa . 

Koshaw  Farms,  Conn . 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Conn . 

Chas.  Heigl,  Ohio  . 

Tom  Rarron,  England  . 

Will  Rarron,  England  . 


J.  Collinson.  England  .  32 

Abel  I.atham,  England  .  39 

Rushkill  Poultry  Farm,  Pa .  37 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y .  53 

Eglantine  Farm,  Md .  46 

Frank  R.  Hancock,  Vt .  36 

Margarcta  P.  F'ann,  Oliio  .  35 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn.  .  40 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa .  30 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn .  48 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn .  32 

N.  W.  Hendryx,  Conn .  29 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard.  Conn .  43 

George  Phillips,  Conn  .  40 

Hampton  Institute,  Va .  29 

Toth  Bros.,  Conn .  36 

White  Leghorn  Chib,  Ill .  36 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  I’a .  ‘28 

Geo,  A.  Stannard.  Kansas  .  39 

Jas.  F.  Harrington,  N.  J .  38 

H.  W.  Collingwooil,  N.  J .  38 

Windsweep  Farm,  Conn .  30 

"VA'indsweep  Farm,  Conn .  45 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  J .  ;45 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J . 37 

Dr.  E.  P.  Holmes,  Maine  .  4D 

Hillview  Farm,  Mo .  27 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn .  44 

Hillside  Farm,  Conn .  44 

Silver  Campines. 

Eugene  Van  Why,  Conn .  29 

UncoTva  Campiue  Yards,  Conn .  4,5 

Totals  .  3944 


16 

30 


46 

37 
44 
22 
44 

43 
46 
42 
39 

44 
39 

42 

43 
42 

45 

38 


48 

44 


36 

42 

49 

48 

40 

43 

41 
60 

44 
43 

47 
46 
60 

42 

50 
38 
27 

49 

oO 

48 

50 


39 

37 


47 

42 
38 
36 
44 
40 
38 
34 

43 
36 
38 
32 
17 


501 

245 


675 

661 

375 

329 

472 

536 

554 

342 

429 

459 

439 

339 

513 

253 

490 

276 


642 

466 


351 

453 

445 

400 

576 

408 

527 

500 

441 
430 
604 

442 
541 
294 
586 
373 
314 
1*2 
36)4 
380 
615 


653 

479 


477 

560 

377 

377 

6;i4 

364 

4C6 

323 

280 

382 

366 

272 

283 

461 

400 
380 
405 
780 
467 
503 
‘251 
473 
610 
388 
633 

401 
548 
288 
292 
396 
482 
327 
444 
4.S0 
386 
443 
.570 
309 
332 
‘260 
331 
395 
492 


.355 

225 

42706 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

Below  is  record  of  the  Vineland,  N. 
•1.,  egg-laying  contest  for  week  ending 
hlarch  1.3  and  total  number  of  egg.s 
laid  to  date. 


Barred  Plymouth  Bocks. 

Week  Total 


Garr('t  W.  Buck,  N.  J . 

61 

693 

Thomas  Henry,  P  . 

60 

321 

Otto  0.  Luhrs,  N.  J . 

41 

371 

C.  N.  Mj'ers,  Pa . 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N.  J . 

49 

450 

46 

468 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J . 

George  0.  Ward,  Me . 

30 

330 

44 

314 

"^’oodside  F'.rm,  R.  I . 

41 

644 

"White  Plymouth  Rooks, 

Chester  I’.  Dodge,  Mass . 

50 

432 

Holliston  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mass.. 

f)6 

690 

Edward  E.  Murray,  N.  Y . 

45 

632 

5'iotor  S.  Reic'henbach,  Pa . 

;>i 

G1 

372 

Overlook  Farm.  N.  J . 

615 

Wiibnrtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

45 

346 

Columbian  Plymouth  Hocks 

Deptford  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

51 

385 

T.  J.  Kuslin,  N.  J . 

‘62 

419 

J.  M.  Jones,  N.  J . 

637 

"Wliite  "Wyandottes. 

Thomas  Coates,  N.  J . 

28 

527 

II.  Faulkner,  N.  J . 

35 

513 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

450 

Gablewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

45 

652 

I.nsscroft  Farm,  N.  J . 

30 

568 

E.  G.  Moore,  N.  J . 

48 

438 

T.  H.  Matteson  &  Son,  II.  I . 

41 

445 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J . 

11.  S.  TutUill,  N.  J . 

607 

44 

668 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Lake  Farm,  R.  I . 

50 

503 

SnnnvbrooU  Farm,  N.  J . . 

46 

311 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . . 

43 

401 

BARRED  ROCKS 

FIRST  PRIZE— STORRS 

A  few  settings  only  from  our  first  prize  2062-egg  pen,  19IS- 
1916  Stores  Contest,  mated  to  pedigreed  cockerel  from 
Oregon  Experiment  Station.  $5  for  15  eggs.  Some  sett¬ 
ings  from  sister  birds,  not  trapnested,  $8  for  16  eegs. 
BOCK.  BOSK  FABM,  Katoush,  New  York 


“Perfection”  Barred  Rocks  (Ringlets) 

Otir  cockerel-mating  pens  are  headed  by  1st, 
'-5&“  2d  and  3d  prize  winners  and  some  of  the  fe¬ 
males  are  "  Ringlets.”  direct.  The  pullet-mating 
pens  contain  females  that  won  1st,  2(1,  3(1  and  4th 
and  are  mated  to  males  that  will  produce  prize-win¬ 
ners.  Either  mating,  S5  per  setting;  3  settings. 
SIS.  Write  for  price-list  of  utility  eggs  and  baby 
chicks.  A  few  pullets  weigliing  about  7  llis..  S/i.50 
eacli.  Dr.  Geo.  T.  Hayman,  Box  20.  Doylestowii,  Pa. 


Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

Rig,  strong,  vigorous,  early  hatched  l)irds,  Ined 
from  heavy-laying  hens,  $3  and  $5.  Hatching  egge. 
Write  for  inatiiiglist.  A.  L.  Vreeland,  Nutley,  N.  J. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Bred  15  years  for  high  production  of  eggs  and  meat. 
H.atching  eggs  that  ai  e  showing  85<  fertile,  S8  per 
100,  S75  per  1.000.  Day-old  chicks  SIO  per  i'jO,  S18 
per  100;  SI 7 5  per  1,090.  Free  circniar.  "Write  for  it. 
Wilson’s  Poultry  Farm,  Hollis,  N.  H. 


Barred  Rocks-Eggs 

l);i.v-Old  Chicks.  $12  per  100.  COCKERELS.  S5  each. 
A.  O.  Jones,  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown.  Del. 


8  7  2 

E  G  G  8 
From  one  hen 
in  4  years. 


WHITEROCKS 


state  tested  for  w.  diarrhea. 


s  t  e  d. 
Bi'ed  for 


Eggs. Cockerels.  Hatching  Eggs. Chicks. 
Ciicular.  NOBSCOT  EGG  FARM,  Nabscot,  Mi» 


White  Wyandottes  STRAYIN'"’ 

I  have  a  beautiful  lot  of  birds  this  season  of  this 
World’s  Famous  Standard  bred  Utility  Strain,  and 
can  supply  Eggs  for  Imtching  at  $2  i>er  15,  $4.50  per 
50,  $8  per  100.  $7  per  100  in  lots  of  .500  or  more.  With 
every  order  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  satisfaction. 
E.  B.  UNDERHILL,  “Old  Orchard  Farm,”  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


TIITCHIIV’e  SUPER  I  OK 
1 1 rr All  I  0  CHICKS  THAT  LIVE 

Silver  White  Partridge  and  Columbian  Wy. 
aiiduttes,  S.  C.  Beds  and  Buff  Bocks,  Pekin 
and  Bouen  Kggs  and  Ducklings.  C;italog  free. 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  34.  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHIX-HATCHING  EGGS  BREEDERS 

White  Wyindottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  Birred  Reeks,  Light  and  Dark  Brah¬ 
mas,  S.  C.  W.  and  B.  Leghorn.^.  Utility  and  show  quality. 
Light  Brahma  cockerels.  tZ.fiO  each.  Catalogue  free. 
Biverdaie  Poultry  Farm,  Box  1B5,  Riverdale,  H.  J. 


WhitoWyandoite Cockerels  m"!  EK?-A-“h-k8Ldc.s:ic. 

oreU.  MiddlebrooK  Poultry  Farm,  Miss  Marion  I.  Moore, Hamburg,  N*T. 


Columbian  Wyandottes  nus.‘V^L&LLITt?puin^.yt 


Purebred  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes 

Silver  Spangle  Hambnrgs.  F,ggs,  15— $1.5(1;  50— 
$4.25,  prepaid.  Fancy  stock.  Elmer  Standish,  Naples,  N.y. 


BARRON’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

I  import  direct;  males,  dams,  272  to  278  eggs;  cock¬ 
erels  for  sale  from  liens  with  255  to  268-egg  records. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  K.  K.  Lewis,  Apalachln,  N.Y. 


Pullets  and  Cockerels  iJIA‘j(ii!oJktwh^^^ 

Wyandottes,  U.  I.  Reds,  Bl.ack  Minorcas  and  Silver 
Gampinos.  Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  R.  2,  Athens,  Pa. 


TheLenoxStrain  of  White  Wyandottes  e’'gg^°pr';.TJ? 

lion  and  standard  requiremoms.  Eggs,  $2  per  15;  $10  per 
hundred.  OJ..I>  KOCK  i'AK3I,  Lenox  Dale,  Masc. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

per  50.  Li.  A.  COOK, "Wakefield,  Bhode  Isiaud 


BARRON  LEGHORNS 

t'llICKS  ^(12.00  per  100  KGGS  ijlO.OO  per  100 
0(11-  breeders  are  pure  B.arron  Hens,  mated  to  Barron 
Cockerels  from  liigh  rcxjotd.  imported  stock.  Three 
Hundred  Acres  Kango,  fmty-flve  years  reputation. 
‘•FEKDTNG  BABY  CHICKS”  Booklet  sent  free. 
EASTERN  SHORE  NURSERIES.  Denton.  Md. 


BUFF.WIIITE  LEGHORNS. S.C.R.I.  REDS.  Eggs,90c.  per  15; 

$1.60  per  30.  Bl.  Minorcas,  Mottled  Anconas  Kggsjl; 
jier  15;  $1.76  per  30.  Cat.  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH.  Oeaktrtoern,  Pi. 


Barron's  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  i'Jf, 

S.  G.  FltlTH  -  WINGUALE,  N.  ¥. 


EGGS  poultry 


_  Ty* 

15 — SSI;  50— !#3;  100 — $$5.5(f.  Good  stock. 
Catalogue  free.  H.  K.  Mohr,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks 


(Barron  Leghorns)  $15  for  100.  Circular 
free.  Elmore  Farm,  R.  3,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


UATPUINR  from  l.eghorns  that  are  layers. 

nAIUninU  CUUO  Barron  strain  Imported  liirect. 
Circular.  AV.  F.  Atkinson,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Chicks 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  at  9c.  each.  Money 
refunded  for  dead  chicks.  Cir.  free. 
W.  A.  LAUYFB,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Thousands  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Kggs  from  Egg  Pedigreed  Breeders.  Five  Dollars 
hundred.  No  pullets  used :  M.ales  up  to  *260  record. 
GLENHUBST  STOCK  FARM, Kings ton,N.Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  CHICKS 

THAT  LIVE.  April.  $12;  May,  $11.  Eggs,  $5.50  pet  100. 
80i(  fertile.  Hefnnd  for  dead  chicks.  Circular, 
LOVELL  GORDON  -  Esperance,  N.  Y* 


I  Rw'r.'l-.moc  ONLY.  F  i  f  tee  n  th  year. 

Light  rsranmas  tor  hatching.  15,$1..50; 

50,  $4 ;  100,  $7.50.  Haystack  Mountain  Farm,  Norfolk,  Conn. 

Dofipl  RniMaae  Solid  colors.  Properly  mated 
■  carl  UUlneaS  trios.  SS.  Red  Bnurlion  Gob* 
biers,  »7 .  J  A  C  O  B  W  E  L  S  H,  Calif  on,  N.  J. 


Mottled  anconas,  Blue-Bell  .strain.  Baby  chicks 
and  hatching  eggs.  GKO.  K.  BOIVJllSIl,  Enperanoe,  N.!. 


Black  Minorca  Eggs  for  Sale  FRED  MXGEE,  Selbyville.  Dg. 

BUTTERCUPS  iSilil; 

Also  Barred  Rocks  and  Wliite  Legliorus.  Booklet 
free.  Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


Buff  Orpington  DUCKS  kunnAs 

Prolific  layers.  Pure  white  eggs  of  excellent  flavor. 
S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON  CHICKENS.  Winter  layers.  Eggs 
for  hatching,  Mr$.  f,  E.  Martin, Wrenhome.  Hatfield  Pen  t 


£>7>c  RURAL.  NEW-YORKEK 
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Buff  Wyandottes. 

Clark  &  Howland,  Vt . 

AV.  P.  Palng,  N.  J . . 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Elliott,  N  .T . 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  J . 

H.  W.  Colllngwood,  N.  J . 

Thomas  W.  Dawson,  Pa . 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Miss  Adeline  S.  Macintosh,  N.  J.... 

Underhill  Bros..  N.  .T . 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard,  Pa . 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

Avalon  Farms,  Conn . 

E.  A.  Ballard.  Pa . 

Will  Barron.  England  . 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  J . 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Coverlawn  Farm.  .V.  .1 . 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  .T . 

Jos.  H.  Cohen.  N.  J . 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son,  N.  .T . 

Chas.  Daval,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

L.  S.  &  N.  L.  Depue,  N.  ,T . 

R.  F.  &  R.  A.  Earle,  N.  J... . 

Harry  G.  Gardiner,  N.  ,T . 

C.  S.  Greene,  N.  J . 

Airedale  Farm,  Conn . 

B.  Frank  Grunzig,  N.  J . 

Henry  E.  Heine.  N.  J . 

Bichard  Heine.  N.  J . 

HeigPs  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn . 

Hlllview  Farm,  Mo . 

Holliston  Hill  Poultr.v  Farm,  Mass.. 

Hugh  J.  Hoehn,  N.  Y . 

James  F.  Harrington,  N.  .1 . 

Jolin  B.  Lauder.  N.  J . 

Laywell  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J . 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Merrytliought  Farm,  Conn . 

H.  H.  M.vers,  N.  J . 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N,  J . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Oakland  Farm,  N.  J . 

Miss  Anna  C.  Parry,  Pa . 

P.  O.  Platt.  Pa . 

Riverside  Egg  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Joseph  H.  Ralston,  N.  J . 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

Sloan’s  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Plnehurst  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

Herman  F.  Sender,  N.  J . 

A.  E.  Spear,  N.  J . 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J . 

Tenacre  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Tom's  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Training  School,  N.  J . 

J.  Percy  Van  Zandt,  N.  J . 

Shurts  &  Voegtlen,  N.  J . 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  J . 

White  House  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.... 

W.  K.  Wixson,  Pa . 

Wlllanna  Farm,  N.  J . 

AVoodland  Farms,  N.  J . 

S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns. 

H.  G.  Richardson,  N.  J . 

Romy  Singer,  N.  J . 

Monmouth  Farms,  N.  J . 

S.  C.  Black  Leghorns. 

A.  E.  Hampton,  N.  J . 

Fred  C.  Ni.xon,  N.  J . 

Sunny  Acres,  N,  J . 

Totals  . 
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25 
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43 
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33 
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42 

684 

41 
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44 

422 
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377 

47 
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43 
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41 
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40 
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34 

368 

41 

690 

36 

437 

47 

816 

60 
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45 

633 

29 

457 
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607 

63 

461 

41 
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.39 
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35 

342 

48 

391 

53 
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60 

656 

63 
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Boston  Produce  Meurkets 


(Contiuned  from  page  4(50) 

cocks  15  to  l(5c.  Said  Thorndike  & 
Gerrish  ;  “The  trade  is  very  quiet.  They 
are  dressing  some  of  the  live  poultry 
thus  slowing  the  market  for  dressed. 
Tlie  top  for  dressed  fowls  is  24c.  Most 
chickens  are  lower  than  fowls  at  this 
se.nson.  Here  is  a  lot  that  will  disap¬ 
point  the  shipper  because  we  must  sell 
it  about  10  cents  per  lb.  lower  than  lie 
expects.  He  calls  them  roasters,  which 
would  mean  late  Pall  hatched  large 
birds,  but  their  spurs  and  appearance 
suggest  they  are  held  over  Spring  birds 
that  he  was  unable  to  sell  for  breeding 
stock.  They  bring  only  a  little  more 
than  old  roosters.” 

FRESH  MEATS  SLOW  BUT  PRICES  FIRM. 

Although  the  usual  Spring  and  T.ent- 
en  dullness  prevails,  prices  are  surpris¬ 
ingly  firm  because  of  the  light  supplies. 
Choice  Western  beef  is  15c,  heifer  beef 
18o,  Eastern  Pall  lambs  16  to  I7e,  and 
heavy  hothouse  lambs  .$10  to  $11  ejicR. 
Rest  veal  brings  17c. 

LIVE  STOCK  MO.STLY  HIGHER;  NEW  COW 
BARN. 

Arrivals  at  Brighton  stock  yards  are 
in  fairly  liberal  quantit.v,  but  prices  tend 
to  advance,  in  response  to  higher  mar¬ 
kets  West.  Hogs,  small  and  large,  fat 
and  lean  have  been  rushed  to  market 
lately  to  get  the  high  prices,  and  conse- 
qiiently  there  is  a  wide  range  of  quality 
with  prices  all  the  way  from  14  to  15c. 
The  old  timers  can  hardly  believe  the 
prices  are  real,  but  the  market  has  the 
solid  underpinning  of  a  brisk  demand  in 
pork  and  its  products  for  export.  Local 
packers  quote  dressed  hogs  at  lOc.  Best 
live  calves  sold  at  Brighton  at  12  to 
18e  and  lambs  at  10  to  12c  with  very 
few_  lambs  offered.  Beef  cattle,  good  to 
choice,  bring  7  to  8i/^c  and  cows  5  to 
(i%e.  Milch  cows  .show  the  usual  re¬ 
cent  .sale  values  of  $40  to,  say,  $125. 
HealeiAs  are  looking  for  more  buyers 
when  the  new  cow  sales  barn  is  done. 
It  will  be  lighter,  cleaner,  more  conven¬ 
ient.  better  every  way  than  the  old  sheep 
barn  used  as  a  makeshift  since  the  fire. 
The  new  barn  will  hold  onl.v  about  half 
as  many  cows  as  the  one  that  was 
burned,  but  the  old  one  was  seldom  any¬ 
where  near  full.  It  will  be  of  expen¬ 
sive  concrete  construction  and  the  cow 
dealei’S  fear  they  will  have  to  pay  more 
for  accommodation.  G.  b.  f. 


Buffalo  Markets 

I'here  is  a  big  drop  in  eggs,  and  pota¬ 
toes  are  said  to  be  on  the  eve  of  a  similar 
decline,  though  so  far  no  quotations  have 
lowered.  The  expected  decline  in  early 
vegetables  on  aecclunt  of  receipts  L’om 
the  South  has  not  taken  place.  On  the 
other  hand  strawberries  are  up  on  ac¬ 
count  of  small  rectfipts  of  them.  Cali-  i 


fornia  navel  oranges  have  Ihegun  to  cut 
the  Plorida  price  and  are  said  to  be  such 
•a  big  crop  that  the  entire  citrus  fruit  will 
be  low  this  year. 

Potatoes  are  still  quoted  at  $2.50  and 
$.3.25  per  bbl.  for  home-grown,  some  far¬ 
mers  having  sold  them  as  high  as  .$2.85. 
Bermudas  are  $11  and  $1,3  per  bbl.,  and 
sweets,  $1.85  and  ,$.3.(55  per  hamper.  Ap¬ 
ples  still  advance  slowly  and  are  now  $.3 
and  $6.25  from  common  to  No.  1  per  bbl., 
the  bushel  price  being  $1.50  and  ,$2.25 
from  fair  to  fancy.  A  single  apple  brings 
more  than  a  good  orange.  Granges  are 
$.3.50  for  Californias  and  $4.50  for  Flor¬ 
ida.  Lemons  are  $.3  and  $4.25,  and 
grapefruit  not  above  .$4.  A  few  limes  are 
offered,  selling  at  .$1..30  per  100.  Onions 
are  higher  at  .$5  for  home-grown  yellow, 
fancy,  $5  for  fancy  Havana  crate,  and 
.$.3.7.5  for  Spanish  crate.  Beans  are  rlso 
Tunning  higher  at  ,$0  for  best  marrows  or 
red  kidneys,  and  $8  for  pea  and  medium. 
Bean  raisers  are  wondering  how  they  ai’e 
to  get  enough  for  seed,  as  the  crop  they 
raised  last  year  is  mostly  so  poor  in  qual¬ 
ity  that  it  Avill  hardly  grow.  There  is  a 
good  supply  of  both  green  and  brown  Cal 
ifornia  grapes  in  market,  retailing  at  15 
cents  per  lb.  down.  Strawberries  are  5() 
and  60c  per  quart,  wholesale,  having  been 
down  to  45c.  Honey  is  low,  at  10  and 
15c  per  lb.  New  Southern  beets.  75c  per 
dozen  bunches;  cabbage.  $1.30  for  Texas 
per  ton ;  celery,  $4  per  Florida  crate ; 
lettuce,  .$2.,50  and  $.50  per  California 
crate ;  hothouse  cucumbers,  $1  and  $1.50 
per  doz. ;  tomatoes,  .30c  per  lb.  Home¬ 
grown  storage  vegetables  are  $1.75  per 
bu.  for  beets,  $5.50  per  crate  for  cabbage, 
50e  per  doz.  bunches  for  celery,  $1  per 
2-doz._  box  for  lettuce,  $1.(50  per  bu.  for 
parsnips,  $4  per  bbl,  for  yellow  turnips, 
and  $1.75  per  bu.  for  Avhite  turnips. 

Butter  is  firm  at  43c  for  best  creamery, 
$.38e  for  best  dairy,  ,36c  for  best  crock 
and  28e  for  poor.  Cheese  has  advanced 
to  27c  for  best  domestic  and  is  not  quoted 
below  24c.  Eggs  have  taken  a  drop  to 
34c  for  best  fresh  and  .30c  for  Western 
candled.  Poultry  is  firmer,  all  offerings 
taken  at  28  and  30c  for  prime  live  tur¬ 
key,  24c  for  prime  fowl  or  fancy  chicken, 
ISc  for  old  roosters,  22  and  25c  for  ducks 
and  17  and  18e  for  geese.  Dressed  poul¬ 
try  is  about  3c  per  lb.  more  than  live. 
K.abbits  are  still  offered  at  45  and  70c 
per  pair.  j.  \v.  C. 

Addressing  a  political  gathering  the 
other  day,  a  speaker  ^ave  his  hearers  a 
touch  of  the  pathetic.  “I  miss,”  he  said, 
brushing  away  a  not  unmanly  tear. 
“I  miss  many  of  the  old  -faces  I  used  to 
shake  hands  with.” — Christian  Register. 


Farm,  (larden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  questions; 

How  can  I  grow  more  crops  with 
least  expense?  How  can  I  cultivate 
more  acres  and  have  cleaner  fields? 

/RONAGEJLfe,., 

will  help  you  do  this.  Has  pivot  wheels  and  gangs 
with  parallel  motion.  Adjustable  to  any  width 
of  row.  Every  tooth  canbe  raised,  lowered  or  turned 
to  right  or  left.  Lever 
adjusts  balance  of  frame 
to  weight  of  driver. 
Light,  strong  and  com¬ 
pact— the  latest  and  best 
of  riding  cultivators.  We 
make  a  complete  line  of 
potato  lachinery.garden 
tools,  etc.  Write  us  to¬ 
day  for  free  booklet. 

BatemanM’f’gCo.,Box  2D  .GrenlocIi.N.J 


No.  78 


90  C  World  *8  Champion 

Buys  Belle  City  Incubator 

1 40  Egg  Size  Prize  Winning  Model — 
|Hot-water — Double-walled  — Copper 
Tank  —  Thermometer  Holder  —  Deep 
Nursery  —  Self-regulating.  When  or¬ 
dered  with  $5.25  Hot-water  140 
chick  Brooder,  both  cost  only  $1 3.50- 
Freight  Prepaid  East  of  Rockies 

Satisfaction  Cuaranteed  - 

Over  524,000  Satisfied  Users 

Save  time— Order  Now— Share  in  my 

$1,000  Cash  Prizes 

Conditions  easy  to  get  big- 

geat  Prize— Free  Book  ‘‘Hatching 
Facts*'  tells  all— Gives  shortcuts  I  VAAt\ 
to  Poultry  Success—  Write  me  J  VODtyS 
today  Jim  Rohan,  Pres«  (  Trial  u 

BelleCtty  Incubator  Co.,  Box  48  Racine.  Wis. 


DOGS 


r«llJ  A  Piin«  and  guinea  pigs, 

LOlllciUps  nelson  BRO.S.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  genV 

from  grand  working,  registered  stock.  Shipped  on 
approval.  .Mules,  $8  and  $10:  females, $6  .and  $8.  This 
includes  registr.aiion.  WM.  W.  KETCH,  Cohoclon,  N.  Y. 

“la-  Grown  COLLIES  SB, 

BARRON  LEGHORNS 

?48-282-egg  strain  baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs. 
Oiiculur  free.  PATTERSON  POULTRY  FARM,  Clayton,  N.Y. 

Haichinn  barred  rocks,  r.  i.  reds 

and  white  leghorns. 

Good,  vigorous,  heavy-producing  stock.  Fertility 

LADY  BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

SPECIAL.  Direct  Imported  English  trap-nested 
stock.  308-egg  record  pullet  year;  289-egg  record  sec¬ 
ond  year.  Hatching  eggs  now  ready,  $1  and  per 
setting;  87  and  810  per  100,  according  to  record. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  P.  F.  Rafferty,  Marlboro, Mass. 


White  Leghorns 


BARRON 

UTILITY 

STRAIN 


White  Wyandottes 


CONCRETE  FOR  PERMANENCE 


Batching  eggs,  baby  chicks.  Matings  headed  by  286, 24.6, 
243,  2,32,  218,  283.  sires.  This  stock  will  please. 

RANSOM  FARM  Geneva,  Ohio 
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Foundations  for  farm  buildings 

Concrete  foundations  are  strong,  they  grow  still  stronger 
with  age,  and  last  a  lifetime.  They  are  fire-proof  and  repair- 
proof.  They  keep  out  rats,  vermin  and  water. 

They  can  be  built  quickly.  You  and  one  farm  hand  with 
ordinary  tools  can  build  concrete  foundations  and  walls  at 
about  30  cents  a  cubic  foot.  F'or  instance. 

Foundations  for  a  hog-house 

10  ft.  long  by  10  ft.  wide  by  4  ft.  high  by  10  inches  thick, 
require  24  bags  of  Atlas  Cement,  61  cubic  ft.  of  sand,  122 
cubic  ft.  of  stone  or  gravel,  1 50  f.  b.  m,  of  lumber  for  forms. 
Get  the  prices  of  these  materials  from  your  Atlas  dealer. 

Dig  a  treuch  lo  inches  wide  to  below  the  frost  Hue.  If  the  earth  is  solid, 
forms  need  not  go  below  the  ground,  but  earth  should  be  dampened  so 
that  it  won’t  draw  moisture  from  the  concrete  wlien  poured.  Use 
mixture  of  i  part  Atlas,  2'^  parts  sand,  s  parts  gravel  or  crushed  stone. 

Complete  instructions  for  foundations  for  hog-houses  are  given 
in  our  free  farm  book — also  simple  directions  for  concrete  watering 
troughs,  manure  pits,  dipping  vats,  barn  approaches,  feeding  floors 
and  other  permanent  improvements.  Get  this  book  from  your 
Atlas  dealer,  or  mail  coupon  below. 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

Members  of  the  Portland  Ceuieut  A  ssociation 
New  York  Chicago  Pliiladelphia  Boston  St.  Louis  Minneapolis  Des  Moines  Dayton 


'-.'CTJfl 


The  Atlas  Portland'Cement  Co.,  30  Broad  Street,  New  York,  or  Corn  Exchange  Bank  Building,  Chicago. 
Send  free  Atlas  farm  book.  I  expect  to  build  a _ _ _ _ 


Name  and  Address. 


Tom  Barron  Hatching  Eggs 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PURE  BRED  BURRON  STOCK  IMPORTED  DIRECT 

Evej  y  bird  I  own  is  pure  B.arron  stock.  I  have  400  Breoders,  two,  three  and  fonr  years  old.  All  of  these  breed- 

....  ...  ^  record  which  riingo  from  219  to  259  eggs. 

selected  with  a  gi-eat  deal  of  eare,  size  iind 
ds  are  the  best  collectively  of  their  kind. 

Limited  Number  Eggs  from  those  Record  Breoders,  $1  0.00  per  I  00— S86.00  per  1  000— SZ.OO  per  sitllna 
90  per  cent  fertility  guaranteed.  Pullets  on  contract  lots  of  50  up,  8  weeks  old,  $1  esch  snd  up 

_ A.  C.  LORD,  LAKEVILLE,  CONN. — Telephone  137 


lEGHORNS-REDS-’DOlTES- 

Bred  for  health,  vigor  and  productive¬ 
ness.  Beauty,  too.  Our  fine  flocks  con¬ 
tain  high-record  laying  competition  birds, 

[  imported  stock  and  youngsters  bred  from 
/these.  Sunnymede,  Tom  Barron,  Will 
Barron  and  Eglantine  strains. 

Hatching  Eggs — Baby  Chicks 

sold  at  modest  prices.  At  little  cost  you  can  put ' 
this  bred-today  blood  in  your  flocks.  It  pays  I  Our 
customers  receive  service  and  a  square  deal, 

Sunnymede  contains  198  acres— alfalfa  range— run¬ 
ning  water— 500  trap  nests  in  use — modern  equipment 
throughout*  Write  /or  FliEE  circular* 

SUNNYMEDE  POULTRY  FARM 
Route  2  E  Princeton,  New  Jersey 


Red,  White 
and  Blue 


Poultry  Yards 


Hatching  Eggs  from  trap-nested  exliibition  stock, 
representing  the  finest  blood  in  Martin’s,  Dorcas, 
and  Regal,  and  Owen  Farms  White  Wy:iudi)ttes. 
Vihert’s  superb  R.  0.  Rhode  Island  Reits,  Dani.sh 
Leghorns,  and  Blue  Andalusians.  Best  strains  from 
world’s  best  breeders,  hen  hatched  and  raised. 
Vigor,  health,  prodiu-tiveiiess,  beauty.  Live  and  Jet 
live  prices.  1917  Mating  List  free. 

E.  E.  Hanson,  Prop.,  Dept.  K,  Belfast,  Maine 


HONESTLY! 


Lansing’s  ‘‘Little  Leghorns”  Live 

VifforouB  and  prolific. 

$12  per  100.  lEirgs.  6c.) 

E.  O.  LANSING,  Romulus,  fl.  Y. 


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns 

Circular.  BB  U  S  H  &  SON,  Milton 


vy  lay  ers. 
,  Vermont 


fin  Rrnnri«  Fine  Catalog  free.  Tells  about Chick- 
UU  DIccUS  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys,  Guineas, 
Bantams,  Dogs,  Belg.  H.-ires  and  Cavies.  Stock  and 
Hatching  Eggs  aSpecialty.  EDWIN  A.  SOPUEie,  Telford,  l’«, 


RINGLET  BARRED  ROCKS 

Thompson’s  strain  direct.  Kggs,  15— $2.50:  30— $4; 
50— $6;  100— $10.  One  setting  would  prove  that 
Barred  Rocks  of  Quality  can  be  produced  for  less 
money.  Booklet  Free.  Trio  Golden  Sea  Bright 
bantams,  $3.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

I.  H  BACORN  -  •  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Barred  Ply  mouth  Rocks 

Hatciiingeggsfroin  tr;ipne*ted  and  untrapped  pens. 
Also  2  pens  of  trap  breeders  for  sale. 

Jules  F.  Francais,  Westhampton  Beach,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


R.  0.  Rhode  Island  Whites 

catalog.  J.  G.  HATCH,  Lisbon  Falls,  Maine 


SILVER  CAMPINES 

Our  birds  were  not  (piite  good  enough  to  win  at  the 
Garden,  although  they  have  swept  tlie  deck  iit  smal¬ 
ler  shows,  lint — at  the  New  Jersey  State  Fair  in 
September,  in  hot  competition  their  eggs  won  Ist 
and  2iKi  on  Campincs,  Sj)ecial  for  Best-3Vhiie,  Spe¬ 
cial  for  lU-st  on  E.-ihihition.  They  deliver  the  goods 
fora  fancy  egg  trade  the  year  round.  Try  them 
$2  .  .  15  $3. SO..  30  $4.50  ..  45 

Tho  McPherson  FARM  Millington,  n.  j. 


GilbertFarmSchooI,  Georgetown,  Conn. 

Day-old  chicks,  $15  for  100. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Eggs  for  Hatching. 

Single  Comb  RHODE  ISLAND  REDSJ^,"['”«f  'j;x 

Best  in  utility  and  exhibition.  Eggs  and  cliicks’ 
bend  for  mating  list.  A.  E.  ADAMS,  Stony  Creek,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  Mo.  Ek;- 
PRIZE  WINKERS  ^rc'LVs 

Eggs,  $5  per  100  Chicks,  $20 

R.W.  STEVENS,  ■  ■  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 

TOM  I5AKKON  WHITE  WYANOOTTKS- 
Pure  straiTi.  Hit;h  pedigree.  Sturdy  cockerels. 
nnd  $3.  Hatcliini:  ol'CTS  $7  and  $8.50  per  100.  $1  and 
$1.50  per  13.  Parkside  Poultry  Farm,  Meriden,  Conn. 

White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

from  heavy-laying  stock.  Good,  sturdy  birds,  April 
hatche<l,  $4  each.  J.  F.  C.  Bryant,  Ironla,  N.  J. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Tom 

Special— Istandznd  winner  in  pair.  Handsome,  pure 
bred  bird.  Price,  $15.  N.  E.  Perkias,  Ashley  Falls.  Mass. 

WILL  EXCHANGE  select  partridbe  wyandotte  cock- 
niLL  CAunRnuC  ERELS  for  Partridge, Golden, Silver 
or  Columbian  Wyandottes.  RAY  BOWER,  Oxford.  Pa 

40c.  each.  Reger  Fruit 
'arms,  Flanders,  N.  j. 


Toulouse  Geese  Eggs  | 


HATCHING 

White  Leghm-ns.  $i  for  1.5,-  $5.50  per  hundred. 

J.  N.  WALDRON  .  Youngs,  N.  Y. 

Barred  Rock  ChicksVig^, 

Rapid-growing.  BenAyr  strain  of  heavy  egg-pro¬ 
ducers.  Healtny,  pure-bred  parent  itock.  Satisfac- 
tion  guaranteed.  BENAYR  POULTRY  FARM.Warwick.  N.Y. 

RArmn  Pittsfield  strain  W.  P.  Hocks. 

Ddlion  Oirain  chicks  after  April  10th.  Eggs  any  time 
No  advance  in  prices.  Circtilar  free.  C.  G.  Schryver,  Omar.  H.». 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


After  a  <-onversati()n  several  weeks  ago 
with  a  Mr.  Dennison  of  the  Agricnltural 
Contracting  Co.  of  Newark,  N.  .T.,  on  the 
subject  of  extensive  and  scientific  fann¬ 
ing,  he  told  me  of  the  scheme  the  com- 
I)any  is  to  work  on  which  is :  St(K;k  cer¬ 
tificates  are  to  be  sold  to  consumers  at  a 
small  amount,  the  money  to  be  jtaid  to  a 
(rust  company,  the  trust  comi»an.v  to  buy 
(he  land  (5,000  acres  to  a  unit),  the 
American  Cultivating  Co.  to  lease  it  for 
a  period  of  five  years,  and  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Contracting  Co.  to  contract  to  faian 
it.  The  produce  to  be  sold  to  the  hold¬ 
ers  of  the  stock  certificates  at  cost,  the 
remainder  of  the  produce  to  be  sold  in 
the  open  market.  Later  Mr.  Dennison, 
through  a  Mr.  AV.  A.  Gardner  of  Succ'a- 
sunna,  informed  me  that  he  could  give  me 
a  j)osition  paying  $5  per  day  above  ex- 
pense.s  with  every  opportunity  fjtr  jiro- 
motion,  as  a  clerk.  This  was  provided  I 
would  take  out  ?2(X)  in  company  stock  to 
bear  interest  at  7  i)er  cent.,  to  be  paid 
quarterly.  This  I  thought  I  could  take 
a  chance  on,  provided  I  landed  the  jmsi- 
tion,  but  just  recently  he  informed  me 
that  I  had  better  take  out  my  stock  to 
hold  my  position  when  the  company  is 
ready  to  go  to  work.  I  then  asked  when 
the  company  woiild  be  in  a  i)ositiou  to 
work,  but  he  said  it  was  an  uncertainty, 
but  the  scarcity  of  food  would  hurry 
things  along.  lie  also  said  the  company 
would  have  been  started  but  all  the  money 
was  tied  up  in  war  stocks.  F.  C.  :m. 

New  Jersey. 

We  can  only  conclude  tliat  this  is  a 
pretty  nice  scheme  to  get  i>ossessi(m  of 
the  .$200.  "We  are  always  suspicious  of 
any  projinsilion  offering  a  i)osition  with  a 
string  tied  to  it  in  the  shape  of  an  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  stock  of  the  company. 
If  these  promoters  have  any  idea  of  car¬ 
rying  out  the  project  of  farm  operatifins, 
such  as  described,  the  i)roject  is  doomed  to 
failure  before  it  is  born. 

I  want  to  express  my  aiipreciation  for 
the  good  work  you  did  in  collecting  that 
money  for  me.  The  man  slill  ow('S  others 
about  here,  and  I  feel  sure  he  has  no  m- 
tention  of  paying.  The  check  for  .$5-1.71, 
which  you  sent,  is  perfectly  satisfactory, 
I  agree  with  you  that  the  rest  is  too  sinall 
a  sum  to  spend  more  time  on.  I  am  sing¬ 
ing  your  praises  to  everyone  who  will 
listen.  C* 

(Connecticut. 

Thi.s  was  a  claim  for  milk  shipped 
Douglas  II.  Cooke,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
The  experience  of  C.  S.  would  indicate 
the  advisability  of  farmers  insisting  upon 
some  security  before  delivering  milk  to 
this  dealer. 

You  will  see  by  the  euclosod  ^  letters 
from  the  Guarantee  Fond  (’o..  of 
Pennsylvania,  that  I  liave  given  th<*m  my 
notes  for  60  and  00  days  of  $()S.75  each. 
I  (hink  I  have  been  “stung,”  as  the  next 
day  after  giving  the  notes  I  wrote  them 
asking  them  to  return  the  notes,  and  I 
would  pay  whatever  expense  they  had 
been  to,  and  would  i)ay  them  a  bonus  be¬ 
sides,  but  nothing  doing.  Their  iigent, 
Jo.seph  Peck,  is  a  very  slick  one.  1 
wrote  the  firm  asking  them  to  give  me  the 
names  of  any  persf)n  whom  they  Inul  paid 
indemnity,  but  that  they  did  not_  answer. 
<’an  you  give  me  a  line  on  this  firm,  and 
do  they  pay  the  indemnity?  s.  ('.  .m. 

New  York. 

When  S.  C.  M.  signed  the  notes  there 
v.as  no  way  out  of  the  deal  but  to  accept 
the  goods  and  settle  when  the  no(es  came 
due — this  he  did.  He  has  75  2.5-lb.  .sacks 
<'f  this  stock  tonic  on  hand,  which  cost 
him  .$141.  B.  C.  M.  writes  there  is  no  de¬ 
mand  for  it  in  his  neighborhood,  and  will 
K(dl  the  lot  for  $50.  In  its  literature  Guar¬ 
antee  Food  Co.  represent  that  local  sales 
agents  make  50  per  cent,  profit  on  the 
goods.  On  this  basis  the  selling  i)riee  of 
the  70  bags  would  be  $211.50 — so  here  is 
a  chance  to  make  over  200  per  cent,  by 
buying  this  lot  for  .$50.  An  alluring  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  sales  plan  of  this  company  is 
to  lead  the  stock  owner  to  believe  that  by 
the  continuous  use  of  the  Guarantee  Con¬ 
ditions  the  company  will  indemnify  the 
owner  for  any  stock  that  might  die.  This 
plan  is  intended  to  induce  stock  owners 
t(>  use  the  conditioner  as  a  sort  of  live 
stock  insurance;  but  so  far  as  we  can 
learn  the  Guarantee  Food  Co.  has  no 
financial  responsibility  that  would  make 
such  an  agreement — even  though  definite 
■ — worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on.  The 
moving  spirit  in  this  company  is  reported 
to  h''  .1.  P.  B.  Rtrickler.  Our  report  shows 
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he  was  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  of 
harness  grease  prior  to  April,  1609.  The 
business  was  forced  into  bankruptcy  and 
creditors  received  about  25  per  cent,  of 
these  claims.  The  experience  of  B.  C.  M. 
in  this  transaction  should  be  a  warning 
to  all  farmers  to  be  cautious  about  .sign¬ 
ing  notes  or  contracts  of  any  kind  with 
slick-tongued  agents. 

Wishing  to  as.si.st  yon  in  your  cam¬ 
paign  to  k(!ep  'J’hk  R.  N.-Y.  family  .ad¬ 
vised  as  to  “sharpers,”  I  am  writing  you 
ef)ueerning  the  (’hieago  Portrait  (Com¬ 
pany,  of  Chicago,  Ill.  Their  game  is  to 
send  an  agent  around  with  a  bunch  of  so- 
called  coupons  with  a  number  on  one 
side  and  blank  on  the  other.  The  victims 
looking  at  the  blank  side  draw  one;  and 
if  the  coupon  had  a  lucky  number  on  it, 
it  was  worth  five  dollars  to  be  ai)plied  on 
the  price  of  an  enlarged  picture.  Re¬ 
sides  this  the  victim  must  pay  $4  on  the 
delivery  of  the  picture.  Nearly  all  the 
coupons  were  lucky  and  fiilb”  half  of  the 
women  in  our  neighborhood  “bit,”  but 
none  was  shrewd  enough  to  notice  the 
offending  clause  in  the  little  contract. 
They  were  beaten  out  of  anywhere  from 
$5  to  $10.  Borne  refused  to  buy  the 
frame  in  these  ca.ses.  The  agent  cheer¬ 
fully  took  their  .$4  and  gave  them  just 
the  picture  itself,  but  they  found  out 
later  that  the  picture  without  the  special 
frame  they  made  to  go  with  it  was  ahm- 
lutcly  worthless.  My  wife’s  picture  cost 
$10.! '0  when  she  could  have  gotten  a  bet¬ 
ter  one  from  a  reliable  company  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  for  $6  or  $7.  ii,  i..  c. 

Kentucky. 

This  fake  scheme  has  been  resorted  to 
by  a  number  of  the  portrait  houses  send¬ 
ing  agents  through  country  districts. 
’I’liere  may  be  houses  in  this  line  doing 
business  in  a  legitimate  and  fair  way ; 
but  we  have  not  he.ard  of  any  of  the 
agents  who  do  not  rt'.sort  to  misrepre¬ 
sentation  and  fraud  in  securing  orders. 

A  recent  incident  has  reminded  me  to 
ask  if  you  have  given  over  the  redoubta¬ 
ble  E.  G.  Lewis  to  the  error  of  his  wmys — 
or  rather,  have  given  ever  the  credulous 
.and  (rusting  public  to  his  rapaciousness? 

I  knew  that  the  arch  promoter  was 
working  in  the  Bouthern  part  of  this 
State,  but  having  understood  that  he 
<aime  here  with  little  cash,  supposed  it 
was  on  a  small  scale.  The  other  day  my 

particular  friend,  - -  - ,  who  has 

a  private  school  of  stenography  in  San 
Francisco,  was  visiting, me  at  the  camp, 
and  casually  mentioned  that  she  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  call  from  the  big  enterprise  at 
Atascadero  to  bring  two  stenographers 
and  come  down  there  to  take  cliarge  of 
that  work  for  the  company — that  it 
seemed  to  be  a  going  concern  with  repu¬ 
table  men  of  the  Btate  on  its  staff,  among 
them  Prof.  Wickson.  When  she  got  to 
the  name  of  its  originator,  E.  G.  Lewis, 
I  woke  up.  “Heavens !”  I  cried,  “that 
faker !”  Then  I  talked  some  more,  and 
ended  by  telling  her  that  even  if  she  was 
sure  of  a  big  salary  it  would  be  blood 
money,  for  to  take  the  savings  of  a  life¬ 
time  was  worse  than  taking  life  in  a 
world  where  the  golden  calf  was  god. 
Well,  he  didn’t  get  my  friend  as  his  head 
stenographer. 

I  had  her  send  me  some  of  his  litera¬ 
ture,  and  it  is  certainly  on  a  large  scale — 
he  is  working  over  all  his  old  St.  Louis 
schemes  and  then  some.  In  the  financial 
statement  of  the  “Colony  Holding  Corpor¬ 
ation”  its  net  sales  amount  to  almost /oar 
mUlio7i  (loUarx!  Last  Bummer  he  enter¬ 
tained  the  entire  Bouthern  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  for  a  week — took  them  around  in  27 
autos  and  treated  them  royally — and  each 
one  of  those  little  country  editors  went 
home  to  give  him  a  write-up  and  throw 
his  poisoned  bait  broadcast  over  the 
State — their  editorials  are  all  ]  ut  down 
in  a  book  gotten  out  for  the  purpose  and 
used  as  advertising  matter.  Oh  dear,  and 
oh  dear,  are  the  powers  of  darkness 
stronger  than  truth?  M.  K 

( 'alifornia. 

T'ublisher.s’  Desk  has  warned  its  read¬ 
ers  previously  regarding  Lewis’  latest 
.scheme  at  Atascadero,  Cal.  In  fact,  Ave 
have  advised  the  public  so  thoroughly  of 
the  methods  of  E.  G.  Lewis  that  Ave 
con.sider  subscribers  have  only  themseKes 
to  hl.ame  is  they  lose  their  savings  through 
him.  The  letter  of  M.  R.  would  indi¬ 
cate  that  while  he  has  succeeded  in  fool¬ 
ing  most  of  the  residents  of  California, 
there  are  a  feAV  individuals  in  the  State 
who  see  through  his  schemes. 

P>y  reading  the  columns  of  your  pa- 
I)er  I  .see  what  you  are  doing  for  others, 
and  .so  I  would  like  to  know  if  I  can 
h.Mve  the  same  privilege  and  help  from 
you,  as  I  cannot  get  satisfaction  myself? 
().  L.  Raldwin,  79  Greenville  Ave., 
Providence,  R.  I..  owes  me  $25.07  for 
milk  delivered  during  September  and  Oc¬ 
tober.  r,.  M. 

Connecticut. 

Mr.  Baldwin  is  not  given  any  rating 
in  reference  books  and  our  letters  are 
returned  with  advice  that  he  cannot  be 
located.  We  must  add  him  to  the  list 
of  jiarties  Avilling  to  take  your  products 
without  paying  for  same. 
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sketch,  or 
1  to  house. 


There  are  many  important  things  to  consider  in  planning  vour 
bam;  convenience,  space  economy,  climatic  conditions,  currentlo^l 
prices  of  building  materials,  transportation  problems,  labor  condi¬ 
tions.  and  a  hundred  other  things  that  enter  into  your  particular 
problem. 

That’s  where  Louden  Plans  and  expert  service  will  prove  valu¬ 
able  to  you. 

The  Louden  Architectural  Department  is  an 
Bam  Specialists.  They  will  gladly  furnish  you 
and  suggestions,  without  charge.  Just  send  us  a 
t^l|  us  how  many  cows,  horses,  and  other  stock  you 

Complete  working  plans  will  be  furnished  later,  if  :pu  desire 
them,  at  a  cost  so  low  you  can’t  afford  to  build  without  them. 

Keep  this  in  Mind  Also! 

Your  bam  is  no  better  than  Its  equipment.  Because  of  thelabor 
it  saves,  tlie  comfort  it  affords  the  stock,  and  the  lasting  satisfaction  g 

you  will  derive  from  it,  you  will  find  Louden  Modern  Barn  Equip- 
ment  a  highly  profitable  investment.  It  is  easily  installed  in  any  bam,  old 
Our  big  illustrated  catalog  will  interest  you.  Write  for  it. 

The  Louden  Machinery  Company 

(.hstablhhed  1867} 

2607  Court  Street,  Fairfield,  Iowa, 


TbU  book 
contaiat  81 

plant  for  bamt  and 
other  farm  boildinst, 
with  ettimated  cost  of 
each.  Mailed,  post¬ 
paid,  on  request. 

or  new. 


The  Londen  Planned  and  Equipped  Bam 
is  the  Money  Making  Bam 


Londen  Modern  Barn  Equipments 
are  specifiedformostU.S. Govern¬ 
ment  Dairy  Bamt. 


The  Louden  Line  Includes: 

Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions 
Litter  and  Feed  Carriers 
Animal  Pens  of  all  kinds 
Automatic  Watering  Basins 
Hay  Unloading  Tools 
Horse  Bam  Equipment 
Bam  and  Garage  Door  Hangers 
Cupolas  and  Ventilators 
^Eoery  thing  for  the  Barn. " 


ADVANCE  ENGINE 

Reasonable  first  cost,  re¬ 
liability  and  long  life  are 
combined  in  this  engine. 
H.  M.  H.  Tractors  with 
Adrance  Engines  are 
well  suited  for  farm  work. 
Send  for  our  Cataloflr  f  ivins:  full 
Information  on  both  Tractors 
end  Ensines. 

HENRY,  MILLARD  HENRY  CO..  York.  Pa. 
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Titan  10-20 
$950  Cash 

f.  o.  b.  Chicago 


'TITAH' 


^«</l 


The  Final  Answer 

To  the  Tractor  Fuel  Question 

WE  believe  that  a  farmer  who  buys  a  kero¬ 
sene  tractor  costing  hundreds  of  dollars 
is  entitled  to  get  what  he  pays  for. 

We  know  that  Titan  tractors  are  real  kerosene 
tractors.  When  you  buy  a  Titan  tractor  you  are  safe.  You 
have  the  written  guarantee  of  a  responsible  Company  that 
your  tractor  Avill  do  good  serviceable  work,  using  common 
coal  oil  as  fuel  at  all  loads.  That  is  the  final  answer  to  the 
tractor  fuel  question. 

Titan  tractors  are  now  built  in  three  sizes,  10-20- H.  P.,  the 
3-plow  outfit;  lS-30-II.  r.,  for  4  and  S  plows;  and  3()-60-H.  P. 
for  the  heaviest  Avork  of  the  largest  farms.  All  operate  on 

lcCTOS0X10 

The  16-2O-H.  P.  size  is  a  two-speed  tractor,  1.85  and  2.S0 
miles  per  hour,  Avith  a  smooth  running  twiu-c>  Under  engine, 
slow  speed,  mechanically  oiled,  starting  and  running  on  mag¬ 
neto.  It  can  be  used  for  any  field  work  you  would  expect 
nine  or  ten  horses  to  do,  and  it  will  run  any  machine  that 
takes  up  to  20-H.  P.  at  the  belt. 

If  you  place  your  order  soon  you  can  have  a  guaranteed  Titan 
tractor  for  the  heavy  spring  work.  Drop  us  a  line  so  we  can 
send  you  full  information  at  once.  Don’t  wait.  Write  now. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  U  .S  A 

Champion  Deering  McCormick  Milwaukee  Osborne  Plano 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  sevcrai  suggestions  received  recent¬ 
ly,  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each  other’s  wants. 
If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  it 
known  here.  This  Rate  will  be  5  Cents  a  word,  pay¬ 
able  in  advance.  The  name  and  address  must  bo 
cotinted  as  part  of  the  advertisement.  No  display 
type  used,  and  only  Farm  I’roducts,  Help  and  Posi¬ 
tions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only.  Deal¬ 
ers.  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers’  announce¬ 
ments  not  admitted  liere.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  otlier 
live  stock  advertisements  will  go  under  proper  head¬ 
ings  on  other  pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements 
will  not  be  accepted  for  tills  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week’s  Issue. 


POULTRY  FARM  FOR  SALE — F'ully  equipped. 
Hall  mammoth  brooder,  4.000  capacity,  7 
acres,  10-room  dwelling,  barn,  furnace,  e'ectric 
lights,  bath;  within  corporation  limits.  JA.MES 
HACKETT,  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  the  best  dairy  farms  in  Ox¬ 
ford  Co.,  Maine;  apple  orchard',  valuable  pine 
timber,  sugar  orchard;  buildings  large  and 
nearly  new;  no  agents.  NO.  2057,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


37-ACRE  farm  for  SALE;  good  poultry  or 
truck  farm,  8-room  house,  barns  and  8  poultry 
houses,  good  soil;  all  farm  implements;  beauti¬ 
ful  place;  come  and  see  it.  THEO.  KLUSEH, 
Toms  River,  N.  J. 


WAN'TED  to  purchase  good  farm  150  acres  or 
more,  suitable  for  dairying,  hay  and  grain, 
equipped  with  10  or  more  cows,  pair  horses,  etc. 
Price  not  to  exceed  9,000  dollars;  $4,000  down; 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey  or  Eastern  New  York 
preferred.  NO.  2002,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


47-ACRE  Columbia  County  Fruit  Farm,  mile 
Hudson  River,  3,000  bearing  trees;  income 
$3,000  to  $7,000;  fine  buildings;  every  improve¬ 
ment.  H.  AUGUSTUS  HAIGHT,  Owner,  Ger¬ 
mantown,  N,  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 50-acre  farm  at  Calverton,  L.  I., 
best  farming  section  on  island,  20  acres  tilla¬ 
ble,  500  fruit  trees;  sacrifice  to  quick  buyer. 
NO.  2004,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  S.\LE  or  exchange  a  first  class  bakery 
with  or  without  property,  free  and  clear;  been 
established  since  1885.  Would  exchange  for  a 
first  class  fully  equipped  stock  farm  which  must 
be  free  and  clear  also.  For  particulars  address 
J.  KOSTER,  8732  18th  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 


FOR  SALE  farm  in  Adirondack  Slountalns,  80 
acres,  stock  and  implenienifs,  with  large 
boarding  house,  3  stories,  50  sleeping  rooms, 
large  halls,  dining  room,  lake  view,  baths,  fire¬ 
places,  hot  water  furnace,  electric  light,  com¬ 
pletely  furnished;  on  nice  lake,  1,500  feet  eleva¬ 
tion,  close  railroad  station,  school,  churches; 
al.so  beautiful  ten-room  cottage  with  modern 
conveniences;  farm  house,  large  poultry  house, 
boat  house  with  boats,  eight  rooms  above,  and 
laundry.  Price  $18,000.  Splendid  opportunity 
for  any  one  wishing  a  very  healthy,  pleasant, 
profitable  place  of  business.  NO.  2072,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker, 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Cordwood  choppers:  good  wages. 

ANSONIA  FOREST  PRODUCTS  CO..  Ansonia, 
Conn. 


WAN'PED — Two  good  teamsters.  ALVIN 

FRANTZ,  Saylorsburg,  Penna. 


WANTED — Reliable  woman  to  assist  in  general 
housework  in  the  countr.v;  no  washing;  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  a  child  •  goo<r  home  and  wages.  Ad¬ 
dress  L.  B.  WHITTEMORE,  Burt  Road,  Taun¬ 
ton,  Mass. 


WANTED — Young,  single  man,  for  general  farm 
work  in  Westchester  County.  NO.  198(i,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


.1.  ilRAN’T  MORSE,  the  old  correspondent  of 
The  Rural  New-Y'orker,  wants  a  good  man  to 
help  him  on  his  (fairy  farm  (registered  Holstein- 
Friesians  only),  a  small  dair.v,  as  mostly  young 
catHe  are  kept.  LAUREL  FARM,  Hamilton, 


WANTED— A  married  man,  a  good  milker,  to 
have  the  care  of  a  small  dairy  under  the  di- 
re<;tioii  of  the  owner,  amf  to  do  other  work  on 
a  farm  as  ma.v  be  required;  permanent  employ¬ 
ment  it  satisfactory.  NO.  2049,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


T\  ANTED — .Single  farm  hanef,  milk  and  care  4 
cows,  general  farm  worfc;  permanent;  board 
out;  state  wages.  BOX  24,  Garrison,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  good  farm  hand  for  general  work. 
Must  be  sober  and  well  recommended;  good 
wages  thirty  dollars  a  month.  EDWARD 
HOWEN,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  man,  liabits  of  the  best, 
Protestant;  years  of  exiierience  in  the  care  of 
fine  homes,  flowers,  gardening,  stock,  farming: 
will  be  ready  on  short  notice  to  engage  his  ser¬ 
vices  to  any  responsible  pcr.son  who  needs  an 

honest,  honorable  man.  L.  N.  V.,  Auburn  N 
Y.,  R.  F.  D.  3.  •  uuuiii,  IV. 


WANTED — Married  man,  no  children,  to  take 
care  of  country  place  on  Long  Island.  Must 
thoroughly  understand  care  of  garden,  flowers 
lawns,  trimming  privet  hedges  and  walks;  statii 
full  particulars  last  employers,  and  length  of 
.service.  No.  2055,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Single  man  for  farm  work;  solier 
experienced;  good  milker.  .  “THE  ELMS  ’’ 
East  Freetown,  New  York.  ’ 


WANTED — Reliable,  married  man  for  general 
farm  wink;  none  other  need  apply.  House 
rent,  wood*,  milk,  piece  to  plant,  etc.;  good 
wages.  J.  H.  WENTWORTH,  Center  Harbor, 


WANTED — A  married  farmer-gardener  an  op- 

portunlty  offered  to  willing  worker.  Address 
MONTGOMERY  FARM,  E.  N.  Zetlin  Mgr 
Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y.  -c-eum,  yjgi.. 


POULTRYMAN  WANTED,  April  1st,  on  private 

estate,  chickens,  d’ucks,  geese,  turkeys  and 
tlioroughly  understand 
his  business;  give  full  particulars  and  wages  ex- 
pcjted  in  first  letter.  DAVID  WALLACF.,  SupL. 
Fairhaven,  N.  J.  ’  ^  • 


A  GENERAL  HOSPI’TAL  of  100  beds,  fifteen 
miles  from  New  York  City,  offers  a  two-vear 
and  six  month.s’  course  to  young  women  ‘who 
can  present  a  grammar  school  diploma  and  a 
certificate  of  at  least  one  year  of  high  school 
work.  High  school  graduates  preferred.  A  new 
fireproof  nur.ses’  home  was  oiiened  March  1st 
Aclifress  SUPERINTENDEN'T,  Hackensack  IIosl 
pital,  Hackensack,  N.  ,T. 


WANTED— Single  young  man  of  good  character 
to  work  on  modern  poultry  farm;  give  age. 
nationality,  experience,  if  any;  references 
wages  wanted.  NO.  2000,  care  Rural  New^ 
lorker. 


WANTED— One  married  man  (small  family) 
and  one  single  man,  for  general  farm  work- 
N*’‘'h*  Northumberland 


Farnns  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


SIX  FARMS  FOR  SALE,  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  fruit,  dairy  and  truck.  HARRY  VAIL, 
Owner,  Warwick.  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 204  acres,  well  adapted  for 
dairy,  potatoes  and  general  crops;  colonial 
mansion,  large  barns,  tenant  house;  meadow; 
running  stream;  timber;  orchards;  stone  road 
(Lincoln  highway) ;  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
other  markets.  Photos.  Owner,  H.  FR.VNK 
BRICKER,  Oxford  Valley,  Bucks  County,  Pa. 


“WEXFORD  FARM,’’  sixteen  thousand  dollars. 
JOSEPH  NUNN,  Utica,  New  York. 


A  90-ACRE  FARM  close  to  state  road  and' 
trolle.v,  all  necessary  outbuildings;  for  quick 
sale  will  sell  for  low  sum  $5,5(10.  FRED 
PATTERSON,  (juakertowii.  Pa.,  R.  No.  2. 


FOR  SALE — .50-acre  dairy,  fruit  and  poultry 
farm,  15  Holstelns,  16  sheep,  team  horses,  3.50 
hens,  4  turkeys,  2  calves.  (lEORGE  MINER, 
Wllliamstown,  N,  Y. 


FOR  SALBl — Up-to-date  420-acre  stock  and  dairy 
farm  fully  equipped  and  stocked,  340  acres 
under  cultivation;  28  miles  from  Washington, 
D.  C.,  %  mile  from  R.  R.  station.  Fine  train 
service  to  Washington;  splendid  neigliborhood 
and  fine  location.  Answer  NO,  2022,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Eighty  acres,  farming,  poultry,  NO. 
2047,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  Rent,  farm,  170  acres,  Sussex  Co., 
N.  J.;  good  dairy  and  stock  farm;  good  mar¬ 
kets.  E.  VAN  VOORHIS,  Madison,  N.  J, 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP — Good  230-acre  farm,  tliree 
big  barns,  large  house,  other  buildings,  near 
school,  mall  delivered,  telephone;  good  foi  dairy, 
potatoes,  etc.  Must  be  sold;  easy  terms.  Ad¬ 
dress  (;HAS.  E.  wood,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N, 
Y..  Route  2. 


RHODE  ISLAND  FARM  FOR  SALE;  mile  and 
half  to  street  cars,  macadam  road  and  one 
thousand  people;  five  miles  to  eight  thousand 
people;  126  acres  splendid  soil  specially  adapted 
to  potatoes  and  hay;  splendid  nine-roomed  house, 
magnificent  barn  with  basement.  Can’t  duplicate 
lAiildlngs  under  six  thousand  dollars.  One  hun¬ 
dred  fruit  trees,  variety;  fifty  barrels  apples  last 
year  and  eight  tons  ha.v.  Fifty  thousand  feet 
lumber,  four  hundred  cords  wood;  splendid  truck¬ 
ing  proposition;  good  condition;  owner  at  dis¬ 
tance;  $3,500;  $500  down;  eas.v  terms;  imme¬ 
diate  possession.  SARAH  I.  RUSSBIX,  Chepa- 
chet,  R.  I. 


FINE  RIVER  FARM  for  sale,  48  acres,  all  flat, 
fine  situation;  nice  buildings;  silo;  near  town 
high  school.  S.  .STORIE,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Ten-acre  truck  and  poultry  farm, 
30  miles  from  New  York  City;  also  about  IVa 
acre  farm  20  miles  from  New  York  City;  houses 
have  modern  improvements.  Apply  to  owner, 
J.  R.  SPURRIER,  Retlilehem,  Pa. 


NEAR-BY  New  Jersey  Farm  For  Sale,  near 
trolley  and  large  town;  28  acres,  good  soil 
and  buildings.  H.  R.  LUDWIG.  R.  F.  1).  No.  2, 
Rahway,  New  Jersey. 


FOR  SALE — Eastern  Massachusetts  poultry 
farm  or  summer  home,  12  acres,  300  fruit 
trees,  good  buildings,  running  spring  water, 
house  and  barn  near  lake;  $1,.500.  NO.  2054, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I’OR  SALE — 40  acres,  poultry,  fruit  and  dairy 
^  farm,  near  town,  trolley,  railroad  and  pike. 
Good  buildings,  markets,  water  and  neighbors. 
•Milk  shipped  Philadelphia;  heater  in  cellar; 
land  tillable;  with  or  without  stock  and  tools. 
H.  NO.  1,  Box,  52,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  man  to  care  for 
hogs  and  be  generally  useful  on  modern  farm. 
Give  age,  nationality,  exiierience  ami  wages  re¬ 
quired.  NO.  2038,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN  WAN'TED  on  up-to-date  farm.  Sul¬ 
livan  Co.  Small,  but  select  Jersey  herd. 
Must  be  good  buttermaker,  breiider,  etc. ;  state 
experience,  references  and  salary  expected.  Sin¬ 
gle  man  preferred.  E.  I).,  P.  O.  Box  16, 
Station,  A,  New  York  City. 


ASSISTANT  CO'ri'AfJE  MATRONS.  State  Re¬ 
formatory  for  Women,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y., 
$.30  to  $35  a  month  and  maintenance,  with  iiros- 
pect  for  promotion. 


WAN'PED — General  helper,  scientific  farming, 
SUNNY  VALE,  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  help  for  certified  dairy,  good, 
clean,  dr.v-hand  milkers,  $3.5  and  maintenance 
to  start,  15  cows;  also  opening  for  working 
farm  foreman  and  few  single  farm  hands  and 
teamsters  and  assistant  in  bottling  house; 
write,  state  age,  experience  and  references; 
only  steady  help  wanted.  RARI'TAN  VAJ.LEY 
FARM.S,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Two  men  for  market  garden  farm, 
ten  miles  from  Boston;  must  be  strictly  tem¬ 
perate  and  no  smoking  in  business  hours.  Single 
Americans  preferred;  all  year  job;  wages.  .$35 
per  month  and  board.  Inquire  of  G.  H.  ARNOI.I) 
&  SONS,  244  Middle  St.,  Ilraintree,  Mass. 


WAN'TED — Men  who  can  milk  15  cows;  no  other 
experience  necessary,  certified  milk  dai-y,  27 
I  miles  from  New  York;  no  boozers.  Address  NO. 
2035,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  by  month  on  farm.  WM. 
WHITMORE,  Claremont,  N.  H.,  R.  1. 


WAN'TED — Man  on  farm  to  do  general  farm 
work  with  wife  who  can  board  help.  Also 
single  man  as  general  farm  hand.  NO.  2027, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WAN'TED — A  young  man  of  good  habits  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work,  from  16  to  25  years  old,  that 
is  willing  to  hustle;  that  wants  experience  in 
farming;  that  Is  interested  in  purebred  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  cows.  Will  pay  good  wages.  R. 
PRICE  EV.\N.S,  Cassville,  R.  F.  D.  2,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  reliable  married  American  man  to 
work  on  a  large  commercial  fruit  farm. 
Capable  of  acting  as  foreman  when  nei’essar.v. 
Steady  position.  State  wages  expected  in  first 
letter.  G.  A.  I).,  Box  312,  Greenwich,  Cf. 


WANTED — Experienced  dairyman,  also  to  care 
for  hogs;  single,  sober;  good  wages.  NO. 
2045,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED — April  1st.  on  general  farm,  good 
teamster  and  milker  by  the  year;  single, 
strictly  temperate;  first  letter  state  age,  wages 
and  experience.  JORDAN  F.\R.M,  Sauquoit. 
N.  Y. 


WAN'I’FD — a  country  woman  of  25  to  35  years; 

neat,  quick,  willing,  as  table  waitress  in  a 
new  temperance  hotel;  experience  unnecessnr.v; 
good  wages.  Address  NO.  2052,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


W.\NTED — An  assistant  barnnian  for  our  herd 
of  Guernseys;  also  a  first-class  single  team¬ 
ster;  references  required.  GREEN  MEADOW 
F.\RM,  Wllliamstown,  Mass. 


-^N'PJOD — April  1st,  farmer,  single  man;  no 
milking;  steady  work;  moderate  wages;  route 
29,  BOX  71,  Stamford,  Conn. 


W.VN'TED — Manager  for  oOO-acre  farm  in  Mid¬ 
dlesex  County,  New  Jersey;  state  training, 
practical  experience,  nationality,  reference  and 
salary  expected.  .NO.  2050,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


W.VMEp— Iwo  single  men  to  work  on  farm 

near  .Monroe,  experienced  in  liandling  horses 
Permanent  employment  if  satisfactory.  Answer 
1\  O.  BOX  X,  Monroe,  New  York. 


WANTED — Girl  or  woman  for  general  hoiise- 

‘'"'■m,  near  city;  gootT  wages.  No. 
20<)1,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Strong  boy,  $15  and  board  to  start, 
preferably  with  some  market  garden  expori- 

w''*';  carter,  922  Clove  Road, 

West  Brighton,  S.  I. 


W.VNTED — Middle-aged  man  to  take  care  of 

garden,  chickens  and  cow  on  5-acre,  N  J 
farm;  nice  position  and  good  home  for  t’he  right 
man.  NO.  2058,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FAR.M  SUPERINTENDENT  WANTED— A  good 
all-around  young  farmer,  married',  but  with¬ 
out  large  family,  to  superintend  2(X)-acre  faini 
3.)  miles  from  New  York  City;  state  experience. 
p‘fer(.nces,  etc.  Address  NO.  2067,  care  Rural 
New- lorker. 


W -IN 'TED— Young  man,  abstainer  of  tobacco  amf 
booze,  on  fruit  and  poultry  farm,  willing  to 
work;  state  wages  and  experience;  want  some¬ 
one  that  will  appreciate  the  value  of  experience 
he  will  get.  W.M.  LONGS'PREET,  'Trenton,  N. 
J . ,  B.  3. 


W.VN'TED — By  April  1st,  married  American 
teamster  or  farmer,  willing  to  board  lielp  or 
make  himself  generally  useful;  steady  position; 
state  wages  expected  in  first  letter.  G.  A.  D., 
Box  312,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


W.VNTED — .Single,  reliable  herdsman  for  herd 
of  purelired  Guernseys;  state  wages  and  ex¬ 
perience  and  references.  NO.  2068,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  WANTED  on  commercial  farm; 

must  be  a  first-class  feeder  and  able  to  keep 
herd  and  stables  in  show  condition  at  all  times 
for  production  of  certified  milk.  Only  single, 
sober,  ambitious  man  who  is  seeking  advance¬ 
ment  need  apply;  wages  to  begin,  $50,  with 
board.  Also  two  good  clean  milkers  wanted, 
American  men  preferred;  wages  $35,  with  board. 
NO.  2071,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


S'TOCK  RAISER — Colts,  cattle,  pigs,  on  gen¬ 
eral  farm;  young,  single,  $65  and  found.  No. 
2069,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


W.VNTED — Position  by  a  Cornell  .Vgricultural 
graduate;  32  .vears;  married;  7  years’  exiieri- 
ence.  Can  handle  large  orchard  or  estate  prop¬ 
osition.  References.  Salary  not  less  than 
$2,000,  with  house,  etc.,  or  salary  and  interest 
in  business,  NO.  2025,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  FARM  MANAGER  desires  change. 

'Twenty  years’  experience,  hay,  stock,  grains; 
scientific  methods;  best  references;  wife  expert 
ixmltry  woman.  NO.  2048,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SUI’ERINTENDEN'T — Married,  age  35,  desires 
position  April  1st;  life  experience  with  pure¬ 
bred  stock  and  fully  qualified  in  raising  all 
farm  crops;  thoroughly  understands  all  kinds  of 
farm  machinery,  including  gas  engines  and 
tractors;  ten  years  in  last  place;  first-class  ref¬ 
erences.  NO.  2044,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


G.VRDENER  desires  position,  gentleman’s  estate 
preferreiT,  life  experience  in  vegetable  garden¬ 
ing,  lawns,  shrubs,  flowers,  transplanting  trees, 
etc.;  American,  single;  best  reference.  .NO. 
2046,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  HERDSMAN  wants  to  take 
charge  of  small  herd  on  private  estate;  fully 
competent  and  can  come  well  recommended. 
NO.  2053,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CO.ME  where  best  potatoes  grow,  139-acre  farm, 
2  miles  railroad,  $1,650.  Write  for  parficu- 
larc.  A.  SHEIV’E,  (dinton,  Maine. 


WANTED — Single,  temperate  man  on  dairy 
^  fa^m;  wages  $30.  H.  S.  .MEAD,  Roxbury, 


I’RAC'TICAL  POULTRYMAN,  single,  wishes  po¬ 
sition  on  private  place;  can  show  results.  NO. 
2073,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR — Young  man  wishes  position  as 
I  same;  single,  American,  familiar  witli  ail 
kinds  of  machinery,  farm  experience;  owns  car; 
state  wages  and  particulars.  NO.  2051,  cure 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  21,  honest,  willing  worker,  wants 

experience. 

GOLI)VV  .VSSLR,  120  South  First  St.,  Brooklyn, 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT— English,  desires 
position;  practical  knowledge  of  ail  crops 
and  machinery;  expert  horse,  cattle  and’  she.M) 

vTi''  'J"*:.  «««  50. 

NO.  2056,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


in  honest  and  trustworthy,  qual¬ 

ified  by  many  years’  practical  experience  in  ail 
branches  of  agriculture,  certified  dairying,  etc.  • 
any  one  in  need  of  a  good  man  please  give  mij 
a  call:  state  full  particulars  in  first  letter; 

whitriSsrN.'''Y!''‘'"‘' 


American  married  man,  desires  position  where 
Intelligent  work  will  be  appreciated,  with  suit¬ 
able  compensation;  experienced  dairyman.  Write 
in  answering.  C.  L.  BALDWIN,  Paramus 
Road,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  Farm  Manager  open  for  en¬ 
gagement;  ani  twenty-nine  years  old.  un¬ 
married;  will  give  efficient  management  along 
modern  lines  for  farm  or  country  place;  life 
experience  on  farm,  four  years  on  large  estate" 
good  references.  R.  S.  SCHOMI’,  Stanton.  New 
Jersey. 


I  OSITION — .Vs  working  foreman  by  American 
35,  married,  experienced  with  stock,  machi.i- 
ery  and  crops.  NO.  2065,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


PARMER  Married,  sober,  wisiies  position  as 
manager  on  gentleman’s  estate;  practical  ex¬ 
perience.  NO.  2059,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POLL'TRY  MAN.VGER  with  private  trade,  eaii 
put  commercial  plant  on  profitable  basis- 
wouliT  consider  salary  and  share  basis.  .No! 
2060,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  18,  good  habits,  strong,  willing 
and  ambitious,  desires  position  on  general 
farm  to  learn  the  business;  Eastern  New  York 
preferred.  ALF’RED  1).  LORENZ,  41  Williams 
Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


YOUNfjr  M.VN  (26)  desires  position  on  farm  hav¬ 
ing  jmultry  its  chief  product;  have  6  years’ 
successful  personal  experience  and  will  consider 
managership  only.  NO.  2063,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


lOULIRYM.VN  desires  position;  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced;  best  references.  HONNER,  .\la<la- 
waska.  New  York. 


WOItKING  FOREMAN — General,  dairy;  Ameri¬ 
can,  young,  single;  college,  practical;  coiiipe- 
tent;  references;  state  particulars,  wages. 
E.  D.  HILL,  Daboll  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 


BREEDER  of  purebred  swine  desires  position 
on  blitter  amf  hog  farm;  lover  of  lard  type; 
single,  25,  prefer  entire  charge  herd.  NO.  2070 
care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE — 5  M.  8-ft.  chestnut  fence  posts  $8 
tier  100,  F.  O.  B.  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y.  BiiOW.N, 
WHI'T'TEN  &  CO. 


USED  BROODER  equipment  for  natural  gas,  au¬ 
tomatic  control  of  heat  and  fresh  air,  liroods 
2.50  chicks.  Failure  of  gas  suiiply  is  reason  for 
.selling;  each  $5.  C.  A.  ROGERS,  Bergen,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 8-horse  International  Porfalile  En¬ 
gine;  nearly  new,  at  half  price.  Have  bought 
tractor.  ELMER  GOVE,  Burlington,  Vt. 


POWER  SPRAYER  at  a  bargain,  Deniing  3 
H.  P.  tank,  1.50  gallons;  liorse  drawn:  i-ost 
$26o,  will  sell  $1(;0.  .MOHEGAN  F'AR.M,  Box  Y, 
I’eekskill,  N.  Y. 


ri/ii  .-(.ivivrj  or  exenange  ror  stock,  1  gas  engine, 
6  11.  P.,  1  Sterling  'I'bresher,  1  I.voii  Saw 
'Table.  FRANK  .SCHIDZICK,  .Milford,  ‘N.  Y. 


I’OR  SALE — 12  H.  1*.  Frick  Steam  'Tractor,  is 
practically  good  as  new;  will  sell  at  a  bar¬ 
gain  If  sold  soon.  J.  I.  HERE'TER.  Gettysburg, 


HONEY — 'Ten-pound  pail  Wisconsin  white  honey 
Iirepaid,  $1.50.  0.  A.  H.VTCH,  Richland  Cen¬ 

ter,  Wisconsin. 


1-oit  SALE — Corrugated  baby  ehlx  boxes,  new; 

leed  hoppers,  drinking  fountains,  etc.;  second- 
band  but  good;  all  cheap.  J.  L.  LEE,  Carmel, 
New  York. 


USED  Cyphers  Incubators  wanted.  R. 
BAUM,  118  N.  High  .St.,  Columbus,  O. 


NUS- 


FOR  SALE — 'Two  “Prairie 
hovers  complete ;  used 
EDWARD  CARR,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


State” 
once ; 


universal 
$5  each. 


FOR  SALE — Five  Cornell  brooders  for  $20-  all 
in  good  condition.  J.  L.  PEL'TON,  Monticello. 

N.  Y, 


FOR  S.VLE — Cyphers  incubator,  240  egg;  per- 

^f(^t  condition.  FRED  WOODRUFF,  Florida, 


uurner  ijorneii  brooder  lieat- 
ers  $5  each.  E.  O.  LANSING,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

DOUBLE  SYRACUSE  PLOW,  $6;  Spring  Har- 
roW’  $5;  Single  Oliver  Plow,  $5;  Cyphers  In¬ 
cubator,  $lo;  Bee  Hives,  $3;  Honey  Extractor, 
$0;  'Telegraph  Instruments,  $5;  Three  Burner  Oil 
Stove,  $5;  Banjo,  $5;  Stevens  Gun,  625.  new 
$40.  FRANK  EBERT,  Tamaqua,  Schuylkill 
Co.,  Pa. 

BLUE  HEN  Colony  Brooders,  $10;  500  chick 

size,  used  once,  in  perfect  condition,  $10  each 

I?®*.’.  BROOKSIDE  POULTRY 
FARM.S,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


3  390-egg  Cypliers  incubators  at 
o  ^  150-egg  Cyphers  incubator  at  $15; 

Lo  roo Brooders  coal  burning;  capacity 
.300-500,  perfect  condition,  $20  each;  1  Hill 
528;  2  egg  cabinets,  ca|ia- 
city  800-1,200,  at  $6  and  $9.  PHILIP  DAWSON 
R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Alexandria,  Va. 

I- OR  SALE — Standard  Cyph<-rs  Incubator  ‘’44- 
egg,  in  good  condition,  $15.  WM.  W,  KE’TCH 
Cohocton,  N.  Y.  ’ 

PURE  SUGAR  CANE  SYRUP,  one  dollar  per 

_  gallon.  JAMES  F .  McCALEB,  Insmore,  Mis¬ 
sissippi. 


"  Candee  colony  brooders.  EARL 

McMURRAY,  Broadalbin,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D. 


WAN  TED— (Jne  car  of  nice  grown  second  cut- 
ting  Alfalfa  no  sun-dried  stuff  wanted  Ad- 
dress,  stating  price,  H.  W.  BASSETT,  Derby,  Ct. 

CYPHERS  MODEL  390-egg  incubator,  used  sev¬ 
eral  seasons;  fairly  good  condition;  $12  for 
quick  sale.  SUNNYVALE  FARM.  Otego!  N,  Y, 


•'  Bid  I9IT 


BOOK 


To  Every  Reader  of  this  Paper  : 


GAe  OAo  Carriage  Co. 

Hickory  ^feHICLEs  and  Harness 


Ohio, 


(g/umjSus, 


Nevcr- 

Leak 

Top, 

Molded 

Steel 

Auto  Seat 

Genuine 
Split  Hickory 
Wheels, 
Shafts 


Wouldn't  you  like  to  have  a  copy  of  my  big,  new  Buggy  Book?  Just 
out !  Shows  the  most  complete  assortment  of  styles  and  the  most  sur¬ 
prising  values  ever  offered. 

Just  mail  me  the  coupon  below,  or  drop  me  a  postal  with  your 
name  and  address,  and  I  will  send  you  this  big  book  free  and  postpaid. 
You  will  be  interested  in  the  new  styles,  the  new  improve¬ 
ments  and  the  big  saving  I  will  make  you  on  a  new  rig.  Don't 
buy  a  vehicle  of  any  kind  until  you  get  this  free  book  and 
see  for  yourself  the  money  you  can  save.  Remember,  I  am  the 
biggest  exclusive  factory-to-user  buggy  maker  in  the  world. 

My  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  are  known  and  used  the  world  over — 
they  are  famous  everywhere  for  style,  comfort  and  service. 

MORE  THAN  A  QUARTER  OF  A  MILLION  SPLIT  HICKORY 

VEHICLES  NOW  IN  USE 

Think  what  that  means  !  A  quarter  of  a  million  of  these 
high-grade  rigs  now  rolling  over  the  roads — all  built  in  my 
big  factory.  Every  one  a  genuine  Split  Hickory,  built  extra 
strong  and  extra  fine  throughout.  Every  one  sold  on 


SO  DAYS  FREE  ROAD  TEST  AND  TWO  YEARS  GUARANTEE 

My  direct-from- factory  1917  prices  offer  greater  values 
than  ever  before.  I  am  going  to  make  this  my  banner  year.  So,  whether 
you  are  ready  to  buy  or  not,  if  you  need  any  kind  of  vehicle  this  year 
—carriage,  runabout,  driving  cart,  surrey,  phaeton,  buggy, 
pony  rig  or  wagon,  this  is  your  opportunity  to  get  the  world's 
finest  outfit — a  genuine  Split  Hickory  at  almost  the  builder's 
cost.  I  am  advising  all  my  friends  and  customers  to  make 
an  early  selection  this  year,  while  the  present  low 
prices  prevail.  Send  the  coupon  today  and  get  your 
free  copy  of  my  big  new  Buggy  Book.  Send  today. 


H  Clean  Saving  of  $40 

I  received  my  bugsry  on  the  28th  and  everything'  was 
O.  K.  I  am  very  Well  pleased  with  it  in  every  way. 
Judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  buggy,  I  could  not 
have  bought  one  eqiial  to  it  for  less  than  $110.00  to  $125.00. 
which  means  a  saving  of  $40.00  to  stay  rightin  theuser’s  pocket. 
I  want  to  thank  you  for  urging  mo  to  buy  from  you,  for  there  is 
no  comparison  between  your  vehicles  and  others  at  anywhere  near 
your  price,  GUY  L,  KEEB'JfiR— II.  U.  1.  Union  Bridge,  Md. 


The  Finest  Outfit  in  Town 

I  have  received  my  buggy  and  harness  O.  K„  and  I  am  well  pleased  \vitli 
it.  It  is  the  finest  outfit  in  town. 

Tours  truly,  A,  B.  WING,  Apalachicola,  Fla. 


Used  One  Split  Hickory  8  Years — Buys  Another 

I  received  my  buggy  in  excellent  condition.  I  am  well  pleased  with  it.  It  came  through  in  fine  shape 
and  is  all  I  expected  it  to  be. 

I  am  well  pleased  with  the  harness.  I  bought  a  buggy  from  you  some  six  or  eight  years  ago,  and  it  has  had 
very  hard  usage.  It  is  in  good  shape  today  and  will  last  a  long  time  yet  if  properly  cared  for.  I  purchased  this 
buggy  for  my  son  and  daughter  as  well  as  for  myself,  and  am  now  in  my  80th  year,  and  my  wife  and  I  shall  en* 
deavor  to  take  all  the  rides  and  pleasure  we  can  with  it.  I  will  do  all  I  can  in  recommending  your  vehicles. 

Yours  truly,  E.  S.  TRACY,  Greene,  Iowa. 


This  is  My 

SPLIT 
HICKORY 

Has  latest  style  Limousine  Seat  molded  of 
sheet  steel  like  auto — roomy,  strong  and  com¬ 
fortable-back  will  never  split  or  spread 
at  the  corners.  Never-leak  automobile  top. 

Wheels,  shafts  and  reaches  are  all  genU' 
ine,  straight  grained,  second  growth 
“Split  Hickory.”  Reaches  are  all 
steel  clad  full  length.  Padded 
patent  leather  dash  and  many 
other  exclusive,  high-grade 
features.  Fully  described 
in  my  new  catalog  and 
offered  at  a  price  that 
will  save  you  $20  to 
$40. 

Write  for  the 
Free  Catalog 
Today. 


Thousands  of  Spill  Hickory 
Guslonters  Write  Like  This: 


H.  c. 

PHELPS, 

President 

THE  OHIO 
CARRIAGE 
MFC.  COMPANY 

Station  p  290  COLUMBUS,  0. 

Please  bend  me  your  1917 
Vehicle  Catalog.  Also  □  Farm 
Wagon  Catalog  and  □  Harness 

t^rk^Xm  Square  if  Either  of  these  Books  isWanted) 


Name. 


P.  O. 


State. 


R.  F.  D. 


The  Ohio  Carriage  Company, 


P  .S.  If  you  need  a  new  Harness  I 
or  a  Farm  Wagon,  write  for 
ray  special  Catalogs.  They 
will  save  you  money. 


iCjBjqTIAiufl  iteujo 


aUBURBAM 


V  H ot'4^ 


March  31,  1917 


Five  Cents  a  Copy 


Spring  is  on  Her  Way— Get  Ready  for  the  Harrow 


i 


Sltl  foim  aTrtidt 


F.  O.  B. 
CHICAGO 


4  Times  the  W ork  at  Same  Cost 


In  all  heavy  farm  hauling  this  is  what  users  of  Smith  Form-a-Truck  are 
doing.  Hauling  twice  the  load  three  times  as  far  saving  feed  charges, 
veteri’naiy  bills  and  farm  labor  —  and  doing  its  work  in  all  kinds  of 
weather  at  the  lowest  cost  for  hauling  that  has  ever  been  reached. 

Keep  Horses  for 
Farm  Work  Only 


Use  your  horses  for  plowing, 
seeding  and  harvesting.  But  not 
for  hauling.  You  delay  farm 
work— lose  time  and  money. 

Let  Smith  Form-a-Truck  carry 
your  manure  —  hay  —  fertilizer 
and  do  all  other  hauling  on  the 
farm.  It  will  do  the  work  of  four 
teams.  And  at  half  the  cost! 

Use  the  Smith  Form-a-Truck  for 
hauling  milk,  grain  and  other 
farm  products  to  town.  It  will 
haul  as  much  as  tw'O  teams.  And 
in  half  the  time!  That  alone  will 
save  two  to  three  hours’  time  for 
two  drivers.  In  a  year  it  amounts 


to  1200  hours— 120  days— $240 
pay.  And  it  gives  you  the  use  of 
those  four  horses  for  farm  work. 

20  More  Acres 

Your  Smith  Form-a-Truck  is  as 
good  as  20  acres  of  land  to  you. 
Government  figures  show  that 
in  a  single  year  four  horses  eat 
all  the  feed  that  can  be  grown 
on  20  acres  of  land.  Smith 
Form-a-Truck  will  save  that. 
20  acres  of  land  for  $350! 
Think  of  it! 

Unbeatable  for 
Dairy  Farm 

All  over  the  country  dairy  far¬ 
mers  are  replacing  expensive 


horses  with  economical  Smith 
Form -a -Trucks.  It  will  haul 
2,000  pounds  of  milk  ten  miles 
and  return  with  the  empty  cans 
in  less  than  2  hours.  And  the 
total  cost  for  the  round  trip  is 
but  $1.50  —  gasoline,  oil,  tires 
and  everything.  Think  of  it ! 
Two  teams  and  two  drivers 
would  require  a  half  a  day  for 
this  work. 

And  in  every  other  line  of  farm 
hauling  Smith  Form-a-Truck  is 
showing  equal  economy. 

Travels  Anywhere 

Smith  Form-a-Truck  will  travel 
anywhere  horses  will  go  — 
through  mud,  sand,  snow.  No 
hill  is  too  steep. 


Famous  8-in-1  Convertible  Farm  Body 


Change  to  any  one  of  eight  types  of  bodies  is  made  mst^tly 
with  the  famous  8-in-l  f  arm  body.  No  tools  reqi^ed. 
Merely  pull  the  lever.  This  is  an  exclusive  Smith  Form-a- 
Truck  feature. 

Amazing  Strength  combines  with  any  Ford, 

Maxwell,  Overland,  Dodge 

make  a  fully  guaranteed  one  ton  truck.  .When  the  chassis 
of  these  cars  is  telescoped  on  the  Smith 
frame,  the  wonderful  strength  of  these  cars  ’f 
A  double  construction  feature  is  provided  —  the  strongest 
construction  known  to  engineering. 

And  the  rear  axles  of  t^ese  cars  merely  ^come^^ac^slwrts 


Bathmt  Rack 
Body 


for  the  chain  drive.  The  strong,  sturdy  Smitr 
Truck  axle  carries  90‘;c  of  the  load. 


Unequalled  Economy  Kec^rlf  oTsmfih 

Form-a-Trucks  in  daily  use  on  hundreds  and  hundreds 
farms.  12  to  15  miles  on  a  gallon  of  gasoline— 6, OOtUo  ^000 
miles  on  a  set  of  tires  —  12  to  18  miles  per  hour.  The  first 
Smith  Form-a-Truck  ever  built  is  still  in  daily  service.  It 
has  traveled  over  20,000  miles.  And  total  repair  cost  has 
been  less  than  $8.00. 

Every  day’s  delay  in 
putting  the  Smith 

Form-a-Truck  on  your  farm  costs  you  hard  earned 
money.  Send  for  the  big  FREE  Book  today. 

Write  your  name  on  the  coupon  Now.  Never  mind 
pen  and  ink.  A  pencil  will  do.  But  mail  it  at  once. 


Send  Coupon  Now 


'  Smith  Motor  Truck  Corporation 

Manufacturer*  of  Smith  Form-a^Truckt 

Executive  Office,  and  Salesroom  -  Suite  951  -  Smith  Form-a-Truck  Building 

1470  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


•  CUT  THIS  OUT!  MAIL  IT  TODAY! 

®  Smith  Motor  Truck  Corporation, 

Suite  951,  1470  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  lU. 

Gentlemen:- Without  obligation  on  my  part 
Ime  big  FREE  book  and  full  details  of  your  farm  attachment 
and  the  new  convertible  body  for  farm  use.  I  am  inter¬ 
ested  in  how  the  Smith  Form-a-Truck  ca”  save  me  money 
and  give  me  better  service  than  I  am  getting  with  horse  . 


Name. 


I 

frown . County... 

I  state . Number  acre,  owned. 
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An  Example  of  “Barn  Scoring” 

Rather  Bored  by  the  Health  Board 

KQUIREMENa’S  FOR  GRADTXO.— It  would 
.seem  that  something  should  be  done  towards 
the  betterment  of  the  methods  used  by  tlie  New 
York  City  Board  of  Health  in  scoring  the  barns  and 
dairy  herds  of  the  dairymen  furnishing  milk  to  said 
city.  Tliis  score  card  is  made  up  of  52  rul(‘s  or 
(piestions,  which  are  nothing  less  than  rigid  laws, 
GS%  of  which  every  dairyman  sending  milk  into 
the  city  is  obliged  to  live  up  to  or  take  10  cents  less 
per  hundred  jwunds  for  his  milk.  This  scoring  of 
6S  points  or  better  is  Grade  “B”  milk.  Or  if  he 
fails  to  live  up  to  40%  of  tliese  laws  he  is  obliged 
to  keep  his  milk  at  home.  Milk  between  40%  and 
08%  is  known  as  Grade  “C”  milk.  This  is  in  face 


not  the  case.  However,  that  makes  no  difference, 
and  the  in.spector  go(‘s  right  ahead  and  fills  out  the 
questions,  answering  them  himself:  guessing  at 
many  of  them  and  consequently  making  wrong  <>n- 
tries. 

.V  CAKE  IN  POINT.— On  ,Iune  24,  lOlo,  a  New 
York  City  inspector  visited  my  barn.  I  was  in  the 
back  field  at  work,  at  the  time.  Although  he  was 
told  by  my  wife  where  I  wa.s,  apd  lu*  ouild  also 
see  me,  he  nnide  no  effort  to  intendew  me.  (Jet¬ 
ting  from  my  wife  my  name  and  number  of  cows 
he  bid  her  good-day  and  proceeded  to  inspect  the 
barn  (and  cows?).  My  pasture  is  so  situated  that 
it  is  practically  impossibh^  fo]’  me  to  drive  my  cows 
to  the  barn  every  night  and  morning  to  be  milked, 
so  I  milk  tho.se  cows  at  the  pasture,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  something  like  half  a  mile  from  the  barn. 


42. — Wall  and  ledges  are  not  free  from  dirt 


and  cobwc'bs  .  Zero 

40. — Matuire  not  removed  to  field  daily .  Zero 

48, — Milking  stool.s  are  not  clean . .  Zero 


•“>(). — Cows  have  not  been  tuberculin  tested  and 

all  tuberculer  cows  rcnioveii .  Zm-o 

ol. — Cows  are  all  in  good  flesh  and  rontlition 

at  time  of  inspection .  2  Points 

o2. — Cows  are  all  free  from  clingin<j  dirt  and 


manure  .  4  Points 

f>.3. — Tvong  hairs  are  not  kept  sl>ort  on  udder, 

flank,  belly  and  tail .  Zero 

•">4. — Udder  and  teats  of  cows  .ire  not  thor¬ 
oughly  brushed  rnd  wijied  with  a  clean 

damp  cloth  bofu.e  mflking .  Zero 

oO. — Milking  is  done  with  a  dry  hand .  2  Points 

57.  — 'Fore  milk  or  first  few  streams  from  each 

teat  is  discarded .  2  Points 

58. — -Clothing  of  milkers  is  clean .  4  Point 

5!). — Facilities  for  washing  hands  of  milkers 

are  not  provided  for  in  cow  barn  or  milk 
house  .  Zero 


All  of  the  above  .statements  were  made  by  thi.s  in- 


Two  Lewis  County,  N.  Y.  Ayrshires.  Rosbioom  2d  to  Left;  Daisy  of  Sunnymede  to  Right.  Fig.  195 


of  the  fact  that  the  dairyman  has  absolutely  no 
voice  in  the  construction  of  the.se  laws.  This  comes 
pretty  near  to  being  “taxation  without  representa¬ 
tion,”  something  which,  I  always  supposed,  a 
bunch  of  fair-minded  men  knocked  out  back  in  1770. 

UNSATISFACTORY  INSPECTION.— And  to  add 
to  this  already  bad  state  of  affairs  the  producer 
must  be  subject  to  an  interview  by  an  inspector 
who,  (as  long  as  he  has  passed  the  civil  service 
rules,  which  are  also  largely  made  by  the  above 
named  Board  of  Healtli),  no  matter  whether  he  can 
tell  a  cow  from  a  sheep  or  a  straw  stack  from  a 
manure  pile,  he  has  the  authority  to  enter  your 
premises  and  demand  whether  you  have  lived  up  to 
these  52  laws.  These  questions  are  so  worded  that 
in  order  to  be  properly  filled  out  by  the  inspector, 
the  dairymen  must  be  present  but,  ofttimes,  such  is 


Con.seipiently  the  entire  herd  is  in  the  pasture  from 
the  time  I  turn  them  out  in  the  Spring  until  I  bring 
them  back  in  the  Fall.  A  pasture  certainly  is  a 
clean  place,  and  surely  has  as  much  light  and  ven¬ 
tilation  as  any  barn,  and  nothing  but  the  dairy 
herd  is  kept  in  my  pasture.  Yet  this  inspector  cuts 
me  down  on  ventilation  and  gave  me  a  zero  mark 
because  I  have  “live  stock  other  than  cows  in 
barn”  and  my  cows  for  the  five  or  six  Summer 
months  are  never  nearer  than  120  rods  of  thi.s  barn. 
Can  there  be  anything  more  unfair  tlian  this?  But 
wait,  read  on.  This  same  inspector  goes  on  filling 
out  this  score  card  of  laws  as  follows,  the  same 
coming  under  the  head  of  “Methods” : 

41.  — Ceiling  is  free  from  hanging  straws 

and  cobwebs  .  3  Points 

42. ^ — Window  panes  not  washed  and  kept 

clean  .  Zero 


spector  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  at  wo  time 
during  his  visit  at  my  farm  was  he  nearer  than  100 
rods  of  me,  the  only  one  that  could  answ'er  some 
of  these  required  statements,  or  within  120  rods  of 
luy  entire  dairy  herd. 

MEREI..Y  (lUEKKWORK. — Some  of  these  state¬ 
ments,  rules  or  laws,  whichever  one  wishes  to  call 
them,  he  gives  me  credit  for.  and  others  not.  He 
was  just  .simply  gue.s.sing  at  them.  On  this  particu¬ 
lar  score  I  got  a  mark  of  58  points  of  the  required 
08  nece.ssary  to  make  Grade  “B”  milk.  Previous  to 
his  visit  I  was  getting  “Grade  B”  price.s,  or  75%, 
but  after  his  report  went  in,  as  above  stated,  I  was 
cut  10  cents  jier  hundred  pounds. 

CARELEKK  SCORING. — I  would  like  to  have 
some  member  of  the  New  York  City  Boai-d  of 
Health  explain  to  me  how  this  inspector  could  look 
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soniefhing  like  a  half  mile  and  pee  if  cowr  had 
lonj'  hairs  on  their  belly,  flank,  teats  or  udders,  or 
uhether  they  were  clean  fi’oin  cliiniinfr  dli’t  or  ina- 
imre.  or  whether  they  were  in  siood  flesh  or  condi¬ 
tion  (it  of  or  if  the  niilkins  stool 

was  clean,  nr  without  askiii}:  me  in  jterson.  the 
iHily  one  who  milke*!  these  cows,  how  could  he  know 


Effect  of  Dynamite  on  Stumps.  Fig.  196 

if  I  milk  with  a  dry  hand  or  if  first  few  streams 
were  disC!irde<l  or  if  clofhiiijt;  of  milker  WJis  clean.  ^ 
or  if  cows  had  lieen  tuberculin  tested? 

AX  orTDonK  lllvRl). — What  difference  did  it 
make  with  the  "bacteria  content  of  the  milk  jn’o- 
duced  from  this  herd  if  the  windows,  walls  tind 
ledftes  w(*re  co vert'd  tvith  cohwt'hs  and  dirt,  when 
these  cows  were  for  tit  least  live  months  in  the 
yetir  lU'Vt'r  nearer  tlmn  120  rods  to  these  windows, 
wall  tint!  h'dges?  T  call  your  attention  to  rule  46, 
and  ask  Imw  could  one  remove  manure  from  barn 
daily  when  cows  tire  never  in  the  barn  durinj;  the 
Summer  mouths?  It  would  seem  that  we  should 
have  ti  score  card  with  some  elasticity  in  it,  some- 
thins  to  fit  such  cases  as  above  cited.  Also  inspec¬ 
tors  with  enough  judgment  to  use  this  elasticity  to 
the  best  for  all  concerned. 

AllltAXfJKMENT  OF  BARN.— My  barn  (see  next 
pafie)  was  built  in  1012  ( si/.e  .S8x.50 ;  cost  .$2000)  with 
a.s  fine  a  b.-isement  as  money  could  build.  The  part 
wherein  my  cows  are  kejit  is  ceiled  up,  both  ceiling 
and  side  walls,  with  one  inch  thick  red  beech  lum¬ 
ber  planed  and  matched,  making  a  perfectly  smooth 
surface,  and  of  course  ii  very  clean  and  haid  sui- 
face.  Yet.  because  of  the  fact  that  I  don’t  throw  a 
cojit  of  whifi'wash  on  this  ceiled  surface,  or  paint 
it,  I  am  cut  three  points  on  the  score  card.  My 
barn  surely  is  not  the  only  barn  thiit  has  a  ceiled- 
up”  cow  apartment.  Here,  too,  a  little  elasticity  in 
the  score  (‘ard  would  be  an  improvement. 

CHANBINC  THE  ORAI  )E.— Another  puzzling 
.situation  is  why  the  milk  dealer  can  buj  this  C 
Hrade”  milk,  run  it  through  a  pasteurizing  machine, 
bottle  it  and  sell  it  for  "B  Ctrade.  ’  In  fact  I  have 
known  whei'o  both  Brade  B  and  C  were  dumped  in 
together  in  one  vat  and  then  run  through  this  afore¬ 
said  instrumi'iit  iind  all  bottled  and  marked  Brade 
“B.”  I  am  told  that  no  Grade  C  milk  or  any  raw 
milk  is  allowed  to  he  sold  in  New  York  City.  Ex- 
lilanations  are  in  order. 

ANOTHER  VISIT. — .\.s  aforesaid,  this  inspection 
Avas  back  in  1015  and  I  was  not  again  visited  by 
a  New  York  City  Board  of  Health  man  until  Feb¬ 
ruary  20.  1917.  Again  I  was  absent,  but  met  this 
New  York  (Mty  ri'iiresent.-itive  in  town  telling  him 
I  could  not  be  jiresent.  He  asked  me  a  few  of  the 
usual  (luestions.  iiroceeding  then  on  to  my  place, 
where  the  balance  of  the  card  was  filled  out.  This 
time  my  cows  were  in  the  barn  of  course  and  he 
could  not  help  but  see  them.  'Wln'tlu'r  he  saw  them 
or  not  I  cannot  sa.y.  But  I  do  know  that  three 
days  iirevious  to  his  visit  I  scrubbed  this  cow  stable, 
both  sidewalls,  windows  and  fiooi's,  with  soap  and 
water,  using  a  scrub  brush  as  wi'll  as  broom.  M  iu- 
dows  were  taken  out  and  waslu'd,  and  jet  upon  m\ 
return  I  found  a  score  card  reading  as  follows: 

42. — Window  iianes  are  not  washed  or  kept 

clean  (cobwebs!  . •_  •  •  •  ^'oro 

4‘\, — Walls  and  ledges  are  not  hejit  clean  troni 

dust,  dirt  and  manure  .  /'‘'I'l 

48. — Milking  .stools,  none  . 

A  FAIRER  SYSTEiM  NEEDED.— .Vt  this  inspection 
I  secured  a  rating  of  64  points,  or  .iust  enough  to  keep 
me  under  the  reiiuired  68  for  "B  ’  milk.  I  feel  that  mj 
case  is  not  the  only  one  and  assert  that  .something 
should  be  done  to  alleviate  this  condition.  I  have 
no  ipiari'e!  with  the  New  York  Citj  Boaid  of 
Health,  for  I  feel  that  by  their  getting  the  farmers 
to  “clean  up”  much  sickness  and  perhaps  many  lives 
are  saved,  but  it  is  shamefully  unfair  that  the  far¬ 
mer  cannot  have  some  voice  in  the  making  of  these 
rules.  Also  of  saying  something  as  to  what  the  re* 
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(piirements  and  qualifications  of  the  inspectors  shall 
be.  I  would  suggest  that  one  of  these  requirements 
and  qualifications  .should  be  that  an  inspector  in  or¬ 
der  ro  be  eligible  to  try  the  civil  service  examinations 
for  inspector  of  dair.v  barns,  premises  and  h^rds 
should  have  at  least  five  years'  experience  as  a  dairy 
farmer.  As  the  score  card  is  now  it  is  too  rigid, 
unfair  and  unreasonable,  and  after  an  in.spectoi  has 
visited  a  neighborhood  much  dissatisfaction  is 
heard.  Let  us  hope  that  there  will  come  a  day 
when  all  jiarties  concerned  shall  have  a  V4)ice  in 
this  important  matter.  r.  J.  iricKEY. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  Citrus  Industry 

Part  II. 

livery  24  hours  from  .lOO  to  400  telegrams  are  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  selling  agencies  in  every  large  mar¬ 
ket  centre  in  the  I’nited  States  and  Canada,  ghing 
full  information  about  market  conditions.  This  in¬ 
formation  is  put  in  bulletin  foiTU,  which  is  promptl.v 
.sent  to  ever.v  district  exchange,  the  m.-ui.-igcr  of  which 
is  advised  as  to  what  number  of  cai's  to  foiavard  and 
where  to  send  them.  This  information  in  fr»><iuently 
sent  out  several  times  a  day. 

PFRCHA.'SING  ST’PPLIES.— Several  .vears  ago 
ilu'  companies  siqiplying  material  for  bo.xes  put  u]) 
the  iirice  from  11  cents  to  21  cents  a  box.  when  a 
sup))ly  company  was  pronqitly  organized  to  jirotect 
the  growers  in  their  purchase  of  supplies  from  such 
trade  (»xtortion.  The  suppl.v  compan.v.  an  inde- 
]K'iident  co?'])oration.  through  the  district  exchanges. 


On  page  404  mention  wa.s  made  of  the  use  of  asphaltum  paint  as  a 
preventive  of  peach  borer.  Fig.  197  above  shows  how  this  is  done 


raised  caiiital  with  which  timber  lands  were  pur¬ 
chased,  mills  erected  to  make  boxes  and  to  supply 
fertilizer,  chemicals,  machinery,  hardware,  paper 
and  all  supplies,  needed  by  the  growers  and  the  pack¬ 
ing  houses.  With  the  year  ending  August  81.  1916, 
the  Fruit  Growers’  Suppl.v  Company  handled  for 
its  members,  orders  for  materials  to  the  extent  of 
.$4,092,865.  After  setting  asid  $17,7.88.9.8  for  a  re¬ 
serve  fund,  a  refund  of  $160,000  was  made  to  the 
members.  In  seven  years  the  capital  of  the  com- 
jainy  has  been  increa.sed  to  $1,150,000.  Dividends 
of  $.817,628.05  have  been  paid  to  members,  while 
$445,908.45  have  been  paid  them  in  refunds  or 
further  reduction  in  prices  charged  for  matei’ials 
bought  making  a  total  of  $756.59<;.50  returned  in 
cash.  A  total  value  of  materials  amounting  to  $17,- 
709.672.50  has  bi'cn  distilbuted  to  members,  who 
have  reci'ived  not  less  th.an  six  per  cent,  on  their 
c.'ipital  invested.  These  figures  are  well  Avorthy  of 
study  upon  the  A'alue  of  cor)peration  in  agriculture. 

ADVERTISING. — One.  of  the  very  intei'esting 
features  of  the  Fruit  Gi-oAvers’  Exchange  is  that 
of  adA’ertising  to  make  knoAA'ii  to  the  trade  and  to 
the  consuming  imblic  the  A'alue  of  citrus  fruits  as 
;i  food  commodit.A'.  It  is  ex])ending  for  1917,  $450,- 
oOO  for  this  imrposc  in  making  knoAvn  through  mag¬ 
azines  and  many  i»ublications  the  food  properties 
and  health-giving  qualities  of  citrus  fruit, s.  It  has 
agents  in  many  large  cities  Avho  aid  retailers  in 
making  more  attractive  dis])lay  of  the  fruit,  Avith 
suggestions  on  how  to  increase  their  sales  by  giv¬ 
ing  information  about  the  uses  of  the  fruits  and 
hoAv  by  reducing  retail  prices  they  may  increa.se 
their  profits  through  larger- sales  in  volume  result¬ 
ing  from  a  larger  demand  of  consumers.  The  most 
successful  merchants  have  long  ago  learned  the 
value  of  right  advertising  and  the  business  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Exchange  has  already  found  justifica- 
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tiou  for  this  very  large  expenditure  of  money  in 
adverti.sing  a  single  agricultural  food  pi'oduct.  One 
of  the  special  features  of  this  advertising  campaign, 
is  that  of  putting  upon  the  market  a  distinct  brand 
of  oranges,  lemons  and  grapefruit.  knoAvn  as  “.Sun- 
kist."  Under  this  name  and  brand  no  fruit  is  al- 
loAA'ed  to  be  jiacked  or  sold,  unless  it  is  strictly  good 
in  eA'ery  respect.  It  may  be  packed  in  any  size  but 
its  quality  must  be  absolutely  good.  The  Exchange, 
through  eA'eiy  possible  means,  is  protecting  this 
brand.  Through  its  field  department  the  work  of 
every  packing  house  is  closely  inspected.  It  is  to 
the  advantage  of  every  groAver  to  produce  as  much 
fruit  as  jiossible  that  may  be  eligible  for  this 
brand,  becaus*'  of  its  higher  selling  A’alue.  EA’ery 
Jobber  and  auction  house  is  glad  to  get  this  brand 
because  of  its  selling  reimtatioii  that  is  already  es¬ 
tablished.  Evi'ry  retailer  is  uoav  seeking  this  brand. 
"Sunkist.”  because  his  customers  are  noA’er  dissat- 
i.sfied  in  their  purchase  of  it.  It  is  dependable,  a 
most  imjiortant  factor  Avith  the  buyei'  and  user. 

RESIH/r8  uF  INTELLIGENT  WORK.— As  an  ed¬ 
ucational  pro])osition  to  iiroduce  and  to  put  upon 
the  market  one  agricultural  product  that  at  eA’ery 
jioint  shall  carry  Avith  it  a  guarantee  of  its  qual¬ 
ity,  Avith  Avhich  the  knoAvledge  and  integrity  of  the 
jiroducer  and  jiacker  are  so  closely  associated,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  far-reaching  in  its  effect  and 
value  in  agriculture  and  not  Avithout  value  Avhen 
a]»])lied  to  other  industrie.-.;.  The  Exchange  returned 
Itack  to  the  groAver  of  citrus  fruits  in  California  in 
1916.  .$27,500,000  at  a  cost  in  transacting  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  2)4  ])er  cent.  With  the  large  adA’ertising 
approiiriatiou  included  the  total  cost  AA’as  a  trifle 
OA’er  three  per  cent.  In  this  A’a.st  amount  of  sales 
there  was  in  uncollectable  bills  but  $1.84.  In  the 
AA’ork  of  farmers,  could  coojieration  with  this  high 
degi-ee  of  efiiciency  he  more  generally  applii'd  it 
AA’ould  add  many  more  millions  to  their  incomes. 

GEORGE  T.  POWELL. 


How  to  Dispose  of  Stumps 

ILVVE  used  a  number  of  methods  for  killing  or 
removing  green  stunqis.  Such  treatment  as  cut¬ 
ting  the  spi-outs,  etc.,  takes  lots  of  time  and  work. 
Chemicals,  such  as  saltpeter  or  burning  Avith  oil, 
leave  the  roots,  and  cause  trouble  if  you  wish  to 
cultivate  the  ground.  Locust  stumps  are  very  hard 
to  kill  by  any  treatment  exci'pt  blasting.  I  now  use 
dynamite  to  remove  all  kinds  and  sizes  of  stumps. 
This  only  requires  a  fetv  minutes’  time,  and  is  the 
cheapest  and  most  profitable  method.  The  size  and 
condition  of  a  stump  govern  the  amount  of  explo¬ 
sive  to  use. 

An  ordinary  locust  stump  can  be  removed  by 
from  two  to  five  sticks  of  40%  dynamite.  I  remove 
a  large  seasoned  oak  stump  (see  Fig.  198)  by  bor¬ 
ing  a  hole  underneath  the  stumi).  and  u.sing  a  cham¬ 
bering  spoon  to  remoA’e  enough  dirt,  .so  a  charge 
of  five  sticks  of  the  40%  dynamite  could  be  placed 
dii-ectly  under  the  stump.  I  primed  the  charge  Avith 
a  fuse  and  cap,  and  tamped  firmly  Avith  dry  dirt. 
The  force  of  the  explosive  completely  removed  the 
stump,  and  broke  it  into  a  nuinber  of  pieces  (see 
Fi;g.  196).  The  entire  cost  of  the  dynamite,  fuse 


Oak  Stump  Before  Dynamiting.  Fig.  198 

.and  cap  Avas  65  cents.  I  do  not  estimate  the  value 
of  the  time  used,  as  I  enjoy  the  Avork  of  remov¬ 
ing  the  stumps,  and  I  am  AA’ell  paid  for  the  time, 
as  a  stump  that  is  completely  removed  Avill  never 
cause  any  more  trouble,  as  there  are  no  roots  to 
sprout,  no  time  to  Avait  and  the  work  is  complete. 
Ohio.  Q-  m’geb. 
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A  Paradise  for  Potatoes 

Every  Prospect  Pleases — Except  Prices 

[Let  it  be  understood  that  this  article  refers  to  con¬ 
ditions  in  Prince  Edward  Island — which  lies  north  of 
Nova  Scotia.  The  conditions  there  are  peculiar  and 
cannot  be  duplicated  in  other  sections.] 

Grown  for  stock  food.— IT-ince  Edward 
Island  i.s  probably  the  best  potato-growing 
coiuitry  in  the  world.  This  is  a  strong  statement, 
but,  I  think,  will  hold  good.  The  writer  has  been 
over  most  parts  of  the  West  and  North,  but  has 
seen  no  place  where  the  potato  ajtpears  to  be  so 
suited  to  the  soil  and  climate  as  in  this  “Spud 
Island.”  It  is  no  trouble  at  all  to  get  a  fair  crop 
of  potatoes  almost  any  year  in  Prince  Edward 
Island.  Nearly  every  farmer  grows  between  two 
and  three  acres;  even  the  smallest  farmers  grow  at 
least  two  acres,  -while  those  patronizing  starch  fac¬ 
tories  grow  an  average  of  five  to  10 
acres.  Why  not  grow  a  larger  acre¬ 
age  if  they  are  so  easily  grown?  The 
answer  is  that  the  low  prices  i-eceived 
in  the  Fall  of  the  year  (except  last 
year),  25c  to  .“lOc  a  bushel,  do  not 
pay  for  the  hauling  to  market  if  the 
distance  is.  as  ahmg  here,  eight  to 
10  miles.  Potatoes  in  I*rince  Edward 
I.sland  are  grown  mostly  for  stock 
food.  More  than  one-third  of  the 
crop  is  fed  to  stock,  and,  including 
the  residue  from  the  table  (boiled 
for  meals)  40  per  cent,  of  the  crop 
is  fed  to  stock,  chiefly  ])igs,  and 
scarcely  one-third  of  the  crop  is  .sold. 

PERSISTENT  LOW  PRICES.— 

This  year,  however,  with  the  ab- 
3iormal  high  price.s,  considerably 
more  than  one-third  of  the  cro])  was 
sold.  Just  think  of  selling  the  fine.st 
eating  potatoes  in  the  world  for  25 
to  80  cents  a  bushel.  For  the  last, 
say,  30  years,  the  average  price  re¬ 
ceived  by  gi-owers  has  been  but  25c 
a  bushel.  A  great  many  farmers, 
growing,  say.  three  acres,  or  COO  to 
1000  bushels,  do  not  sell  a  bushel. 

On  this  farm,  though  a  crop  of  about 
the  above  has  been  grown  evei'y  year, 
not  a  single  tuber  was  sold  off  the 
farm  for  the  last  20  years  up  to  last 
Fall,  when  the  (to  us)  extremely 
high  price  of  COc  a  bushel  induced  us 
to  sell  a  couple  of  hundred  bushels. 

Even  the  high  prices  this  year  did 
not  induce  many  growers  to  .sell. 

One  large  grower  who  had  about 
100(»  bushels  sold  only  four  or  five 
loads.  Potatoes  are  fed  to  almost 
every  animal  on  the  farm,  but  the 
pigs  get  the  major  part. 

PORK  AND  POTATOES.— All 
pork  fattening  here  is  done  with 
boiled  potatoes  and  a  little  grain  oi- 
meal.  At  almost  every  farmstead 
one  will  see  a  large  tank-boiler  of 
plank  and  sheet-iron,  holding  eight  to 
10  busheks,  set  in  a  little  building 
neai-  the  pig-house,  and  used  for 
boiling  potatoes  for  pig-fattening  in 
the  Pall.  Boiled  potatoes,  according 
ot  Prof.  Stewart,  are  worth  40c  ])er 
cwt.  for  feeding  purposes  when  corn- 
meal  is  worth  $1.10  per  cwt.  .\s 
cornmeal  is  worth  here  double  that 
figure,  potatoes,  boiled,  must  there- 
for(‘  be  now  worth  80c  per  cwt.  The 
st.irch  factories,  even  last  Fall,  with 
the  highest  prices  for  “.spuds”  (>ver 
known  here,  were  paying  but  40c  per 
cwt.  at  the  factory,  so  that  it  ;ii>- 
j tears  to  be  good  policy  to  u.se  the  potatoes  for 
/ee<ling  puriM>ses.  All  animals  ou  the  farm  get  po¬ 
tatoes  throughout  the  F;ill  and  Winter,  cither 
boiled  or  raw.  The  hens  receive  the  major  jiart 
of  their  food  in  boiled  potatoes.  The  horses  get 
them  raw.  The  dairy  cows  get  them  in  the 
raw  state  and  the  store  pigs  get  them  largely 
raw. 

COMPARED  WITH  TURNIPS.— It  is  considered 
aliout  as  ea.sy  (and  much  easier  on  the  back)  to 
grow  potatoes  as  turnips  for  the  stock.  The  same 
kind  that  will  grow  600  bushels  of  Swede  turnips 
Avill  grow  300  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  see  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  growing;  no  getting  on  one’s  knees 
to  thin  and  weed,  all  work  being  done  by  the  horse 
cultivator,  and  a  bushel  of  potatoes  is  easily  worth 


be  beaten  for  hog-fattening.  It  is  estimated  that 
one-fourth  of  the  crop  is  used  for  table  use,  in¬ 
cluding  of  course  the  residue  left  from  the  table 
(and  this  is  generous)  used  for  domestic  animals. 
One  twelfth,  or  0%  is  .set  aside  for  seed,  which  also 
incb’des  a  generous  residue.  Adding  up,  we  get 
one-third  used  for  stock,  one-fourth  used  for  table, 
and  one-twelfth  for  seed;  added,  makes  eight- 
twelfth.s,  or  two-thirds,  leaving  but  one-third  for 
sale.  This  is  about  as  it  .stands.  Of  the  seven  mil¬ 
lion  busheks  grown  annually,  less  than  two  million 
bushels  are  ever  sold.  If  potatoes  continue  high  in 
price,  which  is  not  at  all  likely,  our  farmers  could 
ea.sily  double  their  output,  and  .sell  not  oidy  one- 
third  of  their  crop,  but,  possibly,  half  of  it.  Po¬ 
tatoes  at  60c  a  bushel  guaranteed  each  year,  would 
be  the  making  of  our  farmers.  With  a  guarantee 
of  this  price  each  Fall  Prince  Edward  I.sland  would 
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oerrer.  it  is  light,  nice  and  clejin  to  apply,  and 
the  crop  is  usually  smoother,  and  freer  of  blight 
when  kelp  is  used. 

API’LYING  KELP. — A  good  many  North  Shore 
farmers  apply  the  kelp  directly  to  a  stubble  field 
thiit  is  fairly  clean  of  Aveeds,  and  plow  in  the  jto- 
tatoes  in  the  Spring  eA'ery  third  furrow,  tuid  <iuite 
shalloAv.  Then  thoroughly  luirrow  ivith  disk  ;ind 
spring-tooth,  and  keep  the  harrowing  up  until  tojis 
it  re  over  ground.  The  best  crop  along  here  hist 
liill  Wits  grown  just  in  this  AViiy.  No  previous  cul¬ 
tivation  before  the  kelp  AViis  aiiplied.  iVLiuy,  how¬ 
ever,  plow  the  stubble,  or  metidow  eiiriy  in  the  Fall 
and  harrow,  and  then  apjily  the  kelp  iis  it  comes 
in  the  Fall  or  following  Spring.  A  thorough  disk¬ 
ing  in  the  Spring  after  the  kelp  is  applied  is  now 
often  given,  incorporiiting  the  kelp  into  the  soil, 
iind  making  a  fine  seed-bed.  Stiilile  manure  is  sel¬ 
dom  applied  directly  to  stubble 
ground,  iis  kelp  often  is.  Kelp,  like 
lime,  (caustic)  cuts  up  and  disinte¬ 
grates  the  tough  stubble  or  sod ; 
stable  manure  doesn’t.  Kelp  will 
cut  up  straw  mixed  with  earth  in  .a 
compost. 

Inland  growers  usually  .pkiu  ;o 
plow  ;t  meadow  soon  after  li;i.\iug, 
ver.v  shallow,  roll  down,  not  hari-ow, 
to  close  the  so<ks,  and  h'uve  int.act  for 
one  month  to  give  tlu‘  weeds  :i  goo<l 
start,  then  get  on  witii  han-ows  and  do 
the  job  thoroughly.  Before  Wintm’  .sets 
in  plow  unite  deeply  and  leave  in 
the  rough.  During  late  Fall.  Win¬ 
ter  and  early  .Si.ring  aiijily  the  ma¬ 
nure.  heavily,  20  tons,  if  no  fertilizer 
is  u.sed.  Tu  the  Spring.  Avithout 
plowing,  incorporate  this  manure 
into  the  .soil  Avith  disk  harroAvs.  The 
best  groAA-ers  jilant  early,  tlnit  i.s 
about  10  days  after  the  land  is  fit 
to  Avork  in  the  Spring,  Avhich,  here, 
is  about  the  10th  to  the  middle  of 
May.  I'lanters  are  rarely  used. 
The  planting  is  done  by  buys  and 
girls,  folloAving  the  ploAv,  planting  in 
every  thii-<l  furroAv.  Tin*  sids  are 
scattered  quite  thickly  in  tin*  roAv, 
so  that  about  16  buslu'ls  of  gtxtd 
.sound  .sets  are  drojiped,  to  the  acre, 
in  the  roAvs.  This  is  about  a  sel 
eA-ery  eight  inches.  The  roAvs  AvoubI 
stand  about  2S  inches  apart,  Avide 
enough  for  horse  cultiAuition.  A 
rule  AA'ith  the  best  groAA'ers  is  to  har- 
roAv  every  AA*eek,  after  itlanting  until 
up  in  the  roAA'.  Then  run  the  culti- 
A'ator  through  them  five  times  in  the 
groAving  season. 

THE  SOU.. — ^I'his  is  naturally 
adapted  to  the  potato  crop,  and  is 
composed  not  of  a  sand.v  loam,  but 
a  graA-elly  .sandy  loam.  That  aa'ouUI 
be  a  graA-el  .soil  Avith  a  fair  admix¬ 
ture  of  sand  and  clay.  A  potato  soil 
must  IniA’c  humus  in  fair  (piantity. 
.V  poor  soil,  devoid  of  humus,  AA'ill 
not  yield  a  fair  crop.  A  poor  field,  no 
matter  hOAV  Avell  you  manuiv,  A\ill 
not  yield  a  good  crop.  The  field  for 
liotatoes  must  b(>  in  fair  tilth  in  the 
beginning,  and  this  is  only  Avli.-it 
might  be  expected  for  the  groAviug 
of  an.v  crop.  ,t.  a.  MAcnox.vT.n. 


tAA  0  bushels  of  turnips  for  feeding  purposes,  AAdiile 
in  fact  turuiiAs  are  no  good  at  all  for  fattening 
hogs,  boiled  or  raAv,  and  potatoes,  boiled,  cannot 
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soon  become  the  richest  little  country  in  the  Avorld, 
agriculturally. 

OOMMEROIAL  FERaTLIEERri.- TTio-SC  aro  nw- 
er  used  for  potato  groAving  here  as  in  Aroostook; 
the  price  luiid  for  the  tubers  AA'ould  neA’er  Avarrant 
its  use.  Stable  immure  is  the  principal  fertilizer 
u.sed  for  the  crop.  Along.shore  farmers,  particular¬ 
ly  along  the  noiTli  fringe  of  the  island,  use  kelp 
A'er.v  largel.A'.  This  manure  can  be  gathered  along 
shore,  in  the  numerous  coves,  for  the  trouble 
forking  and  carting.  Inland  farmers  don’t, 
course,  secure  mucli  of  this  fertilizer,  as  one  has  to 
be  on  the  spot  to  gather  it  before  it  is  again  car¬ 
ried  out  by  the  tide.  Kelp  is  .superior  to  stable  ma¬ 
nure  for  potatoes  on  account  of  the  large  amount 
of  potash  it  contains,  and  potatoes  demand  lots  of 
potash;  notice  that  a  good  potato  fertilizer  con¬ 
tains  about  12%  of  potash.  There  is  no  danger  in 
applying  too  much  kelp  to  the  crop.  The  more  the 


of 
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Two  Old-time  Apples  Wanted 

What  has  become  of  the  tAAm  mo.st 
excrik'iit  apples,  of  half  a  centur.A'  ago, 
that  Avere  knoAvn  at  that  time,  anil  long 
since,  as  the  “SAveet  Russet”  and  the 
“Winter,  or  Greasy  Ifippin”?  The  lat¬ 
ter  Avas  an  apple  similar  to  the  Belmont,  but  less 
regular  in  both  form  and  size,  though  a  better 
keeper,  and  of  much  better  llavor;  in  fact  it  Avas  one 
of  the  veo'  bei»t  iu  flavor  of  the  Avhole  apple  species.  It 
Avas  inclined  to  he  one-sided,  Av.iter-coreil  and  evLored 
like  Belmont,  except  perhaps  a  more  prominent  blush 
on  the  sunny  side.  Tlie  common  name  of  years  ago, 
“SAveet  Russet,”  completely  identifies  the  other  type 
mentioned,  hut  as  neither  of  tliem  i.s  advertised  iu  any 
one  of  more  than  a  dozen  prominent  nurser.v  cata¬ 
logs,  Avith  Avhich  I  am  familiar,  it  seems  that  they 
must  be  knoAvn  under  some  othm-  name,  or  must  have 
been  eliminated  from  the  nursery  roAvs  of  the  day.  Re¬ 
ferring  to  quality,  the  SAveet  Russet  is.  probabiv,  also 
the  A'eiw  best  of  the  SAveet  varieties,  e.xcelling  in  cA’ery 
respect.  e.  v.  axorse. 

Geauga  Co.,  Ohio. 

DO  not  believe  there  is  a  tree  of  the  SAveet  or 


Siunmei-  Russet  extant  in  this  part  of  the  .State. 
It  might  be  found  .somoAvliere  in  some  of  the  older 
parts  of  the  State,  or  someAA’hei'e' in  Connecticut  or 
Massachusetts.  It  Avas  iieA-er  anything  but  a  family 
Amrietj',  and  I  do  not  think  it  AA^as  eA'er  iiropagated 
to  .any  extent  by  nurserymen.  And  I’m  not  sui  e 
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I  can  help  you  out  any  on  the 
“Greasy  or  Winter  Pippin.”  The  only 
Greasy  Pippin  I  know  of  is  the 
apple  more  commonly  known  as  the 
Ortley — grown  to  some  extent  here  and 
used  a  great  deal  on  the  Pacific  coast  as 
a  pollenizer  to  other  varieties.  It  has  a 
great  many  pippin  names,  but  never 
heard  it  called  “Winter  Pippin” — though 
that  might  be  purely  local.  This  ap¬ 
ple  would  fit  description  fairly  well,  only 
is  shy  in  the  matter  of  the  blush.  Win¬ 
ter  Pearmain  is  sometimes  called  Winter 
Pipj)in  and  being  an  old-time  variety 
might  possibly  be  the  one  your  correa- 
pondent  has  in  mind.  It  could  hardly  be 
the  McAfee,  as  that  is  too  much  on  the 
red  order,  and  I  do  not  think  ever  fig¬ 
ured  to  any  extent  in  this  State.  I  am 
most  inclined,  however,  to  believe  that 
the  apple  in  question  is  the  (ieneva  Pip¬ 
pin — and  if  so  it  has  gone  with  the  dodo 
and  the  auk  where  the  woodbine  twineth. 
Those  I  have  mentioned  were  all  apples 
of  good  quality,  but  I  believe  your  in¬ 
quirer  remembers  them  as  they  tasted 
with  a  boy's  appetite.  I  remember  the 
Robinson  apples  we  used  to  eat  at  the 
“deestrict”  school — I  thought  there  was 
no  apple  in  the  world  like  it — but  when 
I  met  it  years  later  as  the  Stark,  I  was 
not  so  greatly  impressed  with  it. 

HARVEY  EOSEE. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — Can  anyone  tell  more  about 
those  apples? 

Seed  Corn  and  Crows 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  treat  seed  corn, 
to  protect  it  against  crows  and  black¬ 
birds?  I  seed  it  with  a  pain  drill,  so 
cannot  tar  it  very  well,  as  it  would  stick, 
even  if  dried  with  sand.  Birds  commence 
pulling  as  soon  as  sprouts  appear  above 
ground.  Would  rolling  land,  before  or 
aRer  seeding,  help  any?  I  am  surrounded 
by  woods,  so  the  birds  have  all  the  shel¬ 
ter  they  want ;  scarecrows  do  not  bother 
them.  Some  European  farmers  told  me 
they  use  a  certain  kind  of  acid  to  soak  all 
seed  grains,  the  birds  will  vomit  after 
getting  the  first  grain  down  their  crop 
and  touch  no  more.  Is  there  anything 
like  this  known  here? 

I.ong  Island.  HENRY  c.  differic. 

Every  year  we  find  it  necessary  to  have 
a  sort  of  “experience  meeting”  over  this 
question.  Let  us  have  it  early  enough 
this  year.  We  use  tar  on  the  corn.  The 
tar  is  poured  or  smeared  on  the  seed  and 
well  stirred  in — then  dried  out  with 
ashes.  This  works  reasonably  well,  but 
there  have  been  seasons  when  the  crows 
or  chipmunks  dug  up  the  tarred  corn.  The 
tarred  corn  will  not  work  well  in  the 
drill.  Several  readers  have  reported  good 
results  from  the  use  of  pyrox  on  the  seed 
and  there  are  various  commercial  “re¬ 
pellents.”  Some  farmers  depend  on 
poisoned  grain.  Corn  is  soaked  in  a  so¬ 
lution  of  strychnine  and  then  scattered 
over  the  field  after  planting.  Each  year 
seems  to  bring  some  new  and  successful 
remedy,  and  we  would  like  to  hear  from 
corngrowers  who  use  machinery  ’for 
planting. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 


APPLES  I.V  FAIRLY  GOOD  POSITION. 

Apples  are  the  feature  of  leading  in¬ 
terest  in  the  line  of  staple  produce. 
I)ealers  seem  confident  of  clo.sing  out  the 
limited  stock  at  fairly  steady^  prices. 
Commenting  on  the  general  situation. 
Hall  &  Cole  remark;  “There  is  a  little 
fancy  fruit  for  which  dealers  ask  $6,  but 
it  is  slow  to  sell  and  very  little  brings 
more  than  .$5.50.  Prices  range  from 
that  down  to  $3,  but  the  market  is  rath¬ 
er  draggy  Native  box  apples  range 
from  85c  up  for  market  boxes.  New 
England  apples  in  Western  style  pack¬ 
age  do  not  sell  well  as  a  class.  Nine- 
tenths  of  New  England  apples  are  more 
suitable  for  barrels  or  open  boxes,  and 
most  dealers  share  this  opinion,  we  be¬ 
lieve.  Western  apples  are  standardized, 
having  certain  fixed  styles  of  package, 
grading  and  packing  and  they  are  fancy 
varieties.  Eastern  apples,  as  a  class, 
have  no  fixed  or  reliable  styles  for  put¬ 
ting  up  in  fancy  boxes  and  are  not  the 
right  varieties  for  fancy  trade.  Only  a 
very  few  New  England  growers  get  by 
with  the  box  pack,  and  these  two  or 
three  growers  have  the  right  apples,  the 
right  pack  and  an  established  reputa¬ 
tion  in  the  market.  The  weak  point  in 
the  apple  market  situation  now,  is  the 
appearance  of  scald  in  the  storage  fruit 
on  Baldwins  and  some  other  kinds.  This 
development  will  tend  to  make  holders 
more  anxious  to  close  out,  now  that  the 
weather  is  much  jwarmer.  Baldwins 
anywhere  are  not  improving  at  this  sea¬ 
son.  and  dealers  wish  to  keep  their  stock 
closed  out  closely,  much  of  the  stock  is 
not  attractive,  probably  85  per  cent,  of 
the  crop  was  only  fair,  and  from  that 


down  to  very  ordinary.  The  trade  has 
done  well  to  dispose  of  it  so  far.  Deal¬ 
ers  who  bought  for  storage  will  make  a 
little  money,  but  not  much,  because 
most  apples  were  too  pool'.  There  is 
more  money  in  storing  .$3  apples  than 
.$2  apples.  Russets  are  selling  mostly 
around  $3,  going  to  a  cheap  class  of 
trade.  Good  Russets  are  scarce  and  sell 
up  to  $4..50.  There  are  quite  a  number 
of  small,  poor  Eastern  Ben  Davis  hard 
to  sell  at  any  price,  bringing  .$2.50  to  .$3 
per  bbl.  Good  Eastern  Ben  Davis  bring 
$3.50.” 

POTATO  MARKET  .STILL  SOMEWHAT  UN¬ 
SETTLED. 

r.(esa  interest  is  shown  in  the  potato 
situation  of  late,  the  sensational  features 
of  the  market  having  subsided.  Maine 
stock  .seems  a  little  more  plentiful  and 
somewhat  less  firmly  held.  Demand  lim-  ' 
ited.  many  customers  waiting  as  long  as 
possible  in  hope  of  lower  prices;  trade  is, 
therefore,  quiet  with  only  moderate 
changes  in  the  conditions.  At  the  office 
of  the  Farmer.?’  Union  of  Maine,  the 
market  was  de.scribed  as:  “Very  quiet, 
offerings  light  and  practically  no  de¬ 
mand.  A  price  of  .$2..50  per  bu.  in  bulk 
carload  lots  seems  to  be  as  close  as  the 
market  can  be  quoted.  Nobody  can  more 
than  guess  at  the  remaining  stock  in  the 
hands  of  holders.  Some  estimates  are 
three  times  the  quantity  reckoned  by 
others.  The  extent  to  which  the  demand 
will  be  curtailed  is  ahso  so  uncertain 
that  pi'edictions  as  to  the  course  of  the 
market  the  rest  of  the  season  seem  use¬ 
less.”  Considerable  business  is  being 
done  in  seed  potatoes,  which  are  being 
sold  at  around  $6  per  2-bu.  bag  in  small 
lots  delivered  at  Boston  freight  stations. 
Demand  is  chiefly  for  Green  Mountains 
and  Cobblers.  There  is  some  risk  in  buy¬ 
ing  Early  Rose  in  the  open  market,  be¬ 
cause  of  mixture  of  so  many  strains  with 
other  and  later  red  kinds,  hence  many 
buyers  are  taking  Cobblers  as  an  early 
market  variety,  while  most  of  the  de¬ 
mand  for  late  varieties  is  filled  with 
Green  Mountains. 

Said  a  large  dealer  in  seed  potatoes: 
“We  look  for  a  good  year  for  potatoes 
and  do  not  expect  planting  to  be  over¬ 
done,  because  of  the  labor  and  fertilizer 
situation.  The  public  will  consume 
enormous  quantities  of  early  new  pota¬ 
toes,  if  prices  get  down  as  low  as  $1  per 
bu.,  and  growers  should  be  able  to  make 
them  pay  at  that  figure.” 

No  special  feature  appears  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  vegetable  market.  Dealers  are  still 
trying  to  sell  onions  at  $8  or  .$9  per  bag 
for  some  of  which  they  refused  $10  or 
$12  not  so  long  ago.  Old  cabbage  is  clos¬ 
ing  out  quietly  at  $7  to  $8  per  bbl. 
Beets,  carrots  and  parsnips  tend  towards 
slightly  higher  prices  with  a  range  of 
$2  to  $2.75  per  box.  Hothouse  products 
in  general  are  bringing  good_  prices. 
Southern  vegetables  being  in  light  re¬ 
ceipt.  Hothouse  lettuce  is  $2  per  box ; 
radishes  $2;  beet  ^-eens  $1.50;  dande¬ 
lions  $2.25.  Mint  is  75c  per  doz.,  to¬ 
matoes  50c  per  lb.,  rhubarb  6c  per  lb. 

BUTTER  lilARKET  FIRM. 

Extra  Northern  ci’eamery  brings 
around  40c;  dairy  or  farmers’  butter  is 
quoted  30c  to  36c  according  to  grade. 
Butter  in  box  and  print  form  is  closely 
sold  up  at  about  one  cent  advance  above 
corresponding  grades  of  tub  butter.  Said 
Green  &  Co. :  “Supplies  of  choice  butter 
are  light  and  the  old  season  will  go  out 
short.  Best  Western  fresh  make  sells 
at  39  to  40c.  We  do  not  expect  much 
increase  in  the  make  until  after  the  first 
of  May.  Old  cheese  is  about  gone  and 
the  new  goes  on  to  the  market  at  about 
one  cent  under  the  old.”  Charles  H. 
Stone  &  Co.  comment  as  follows:  “The. 

(Continued  on  page  490) 

“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 
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ust  Out  I  The  very 
took  that  you,  Mr. 
Amateur,  have  been 
looking  for  all  these  years.  Absolutely  nothinfr  in  print  to 
compare  with  its  fund  of  diverse  information.  ^  With  its  aid 
you  can  easily  reduce  H.  C.  L.  Men  of  experience  tell  how 
to  plan,  plant,  and  maintain  the  home  jprounds,  suburl)an 
gfarden  or  city  lot ;  how  to  grow  good  vegetables  and  fruit ; 
how  to  raise  beautiful  flowers ;  how  to  take  care  of  lawns, 
porch  plants,  window  boxes,  etc.  It  gives  the  How,  the  When 
and  the  Where— from  the  purchase  of  the  proper  tools  to 
reaping  the  harvest.  1001  points  covered.  It  is  of  value  to 
every  man  or  woman  interested  in  gardening,  regardless  of 
the  amount  of  land  at  their  disposal.  The  Garden  Guide  is  a 
twelve  months’  gardening  paper — and  some  over.  Copiously 
and  instructively  illustrated.  256  pages  5  cover  in  four  colors. 
Prospectus  free.  Paper  50c.  Cloth  75c.  Agents  wanted. 

A.  T.  De  La  Mare  Co.  Inc.  446  W.  37tli  St  New  York,  N.  Y. 


[Norway  Maples 


MORE  MONEY  FOR  FRUIT 


prices  for  fruit  in  the 
white  basket  —  T  h  e 
' '  Berlin  Quart.  *  Thou- 
Bands  of  growere  now 
.  enjoying  bigger  pro- 
'  fits.  Lots  of  money 
making  binta  in  our 
free  catalog  —  write 
at  once. 

THE  BERLIN  FRUIT 
BOX  CO. 

Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


Book 


Worlds  Wonder 

STRAWBERRY 

We  believe  the  Worlds 
Wonder  Strawberry  to  be  the 
largest  «trawberry  ever  grown, 
it  is  not  only  big,  but  the  most 
^  productive  jerry  that  we  have 

grown.  Plant  growth  is  h^thy, 
strong  and  vigorou^  quality  in  ev¬ 
ery  way  is  the  best — for  home  use  or  Fancy  market  it 
hat  no  equal.  We  want  to  introduce  it  to  a  thousand 
homes  this  spring.  Horticulturist  Dept.  Wash. — says 
largest  berry  yet  teen— season  late.  Special  Price,  50 
plants,  $1.25.  1 00  plants,  $2.  500  plants,  $6.  Sent  prepaid. 

BIG  BARGAIN  CATALOG-FREE 
ProgrcBslve  and  Superb,  everbearing  plants  $1.00  per'lOO, 
$6.00  per  1000,  brimful  of.Bargalns  for  the  market  gardener. 

E.W.  TOWNSEND,  HR.  25,  SALISBURY,  Md. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Ten  of  the  best  vavieiies  selected  out  of  a  hundred. 
Ten  varieties  that  are  good  enough  for  any  one. 
Early,  Medium  and  Late.  Send  for  onr  1917  price 
list  of  strawberry  and  other  plants.  Romance  Seed 
&  Plant  Farm,  CALEB  BOGGS  S  CO., Cheswold, Delaware 


STRAWBERRY  PLA.NTS 

Millions  of  Healthy,  true-to-name  plants  at  whole- 
ale  prices,  including  the  ever-bearing  kinds.  We 
guarantee  to  please  you  or  refund  your  money.  De¬ 
scriptive  catalog  Free.  E.  W.  JOHNSON  S  BRO.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Vorieties.  Booklet 
and  Price  list  Free.  V.  R.  ALLEN,  Box  1SH  Seaford,  Del. 


CAhau.Umwmu  DIa Over  to  varieties.  Strong 
OtrdWDSrry  risnis  Pla.-its.  Moderate  prices. 
Catalogue  free  II.  II.  HENNING,  R.  5.  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  *'*“"***  P®*'  thousand.  CataloB  free 


Box  96,  PlUivllle,  Md 


CTDIU/DCDDV  Dl  INTO  Everbearing  andjunevarie- 
u  I  liAn  uCnii  I  iLAnluties.  Also  Ilaspberry  and 
Blackberi-y  plants.  Asparagus  roots  and  Sweet  Potato 
seed.  Catalogue  free.  M.  N.  BGRGO, Vineland,  N.  J. 


CAMPBELL’S  EARLY  STRAWBERRY 

The  Best  First  Early  Variety,  A  new  one  and  a 
money  maker.  Circular  Free. 

WILLARD  B.  KILLE  -  Swedesboro,  N,  J. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  SALE 

60  Tari«ti«B  to  e«l«ct  from,  including  the  Pall-bearing  Asparaicua 
roots,  Raspberrsr  and  Dewberry  plants,  etc.  Send  for  Free 
Catalog.  Dept.  2.  J.  KEIFFORO  HALL,  Rhodesdale,  Md. 

5,000,000  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

at  $1.90  to  $2  per  1,000 

Frank  Knowles  of  Ohio  says  "  your  Plants  are  as 
good  as  1  have  paid  $8  per  1.000  for,”  Catalog  free.^ 
Write  today.  C.  S.  PERDUE.  Box  31.  Showell,  Md. 


PLANTS  — Best  Everbearing.  Also 
standard  June  fruiting  varieties. 


S'  Five  of  the  Finest 
Fordhook  Vegetables 

OC/*  wewHlmailone 
M.  vir  packet  each  of 

the  following  Vegetables ; 
Bean— Fordhook  Bush  Lima,  the 
most  famous  Bush  Lima. 

Beet — Black  Red  Ball,  rich  color, 
tender,  fine  flavor,  early. 
Corn^Golden  Bantam,  extra  ear¬ 
ly,  hardy,  luscious  and  sweet. 
Lettuce— Brittle  Ice,  large  head, 
crisp  and  mild. 

Radish  — Rapid  Red,  quickest 
growing  round  red  radish.  Crisp 
and  solid. 

buys  all  the  above.  Five  col- 
mOC  lections  for  $1.00,  mailed  to 
difTercnt  addresBes  if  so  ordered. 
As  a  Compliment  to  the  Ladies,  we 
Include  with  each  collecUon,  a  regular 
10c  packet  of  Fordhook  Favorite  Aatera. 
Burpee's  Annual  for  1917  ia  bigger 
and  brighter  than  ever  before.  204  pages. 
Thirty  (80)  varieties  illustrated  In  color  Mailed  free. 
Write  for  it  today  and  pleaae  mention  this  publication. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.  _ 
Burpee  Buildings  Philadelphia 


STRAWBERRY 

IfCOCTARI  CQ  AIL  KINDS-  Get  my  price  on  plants 
Y  bUk  I  HDbbO  sent  by  parcel  post,  prepaid,  and 
special  price  on  large  orders.  C,  E.  FIELD,  Eenell,  N.  J. 

^Irflwhprrv  *^0  VEGETABLE  PLANTS.  All  leading  va- 
OlldnUcllj  rietiesiu  their  season. including  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  Fail  Bearing  Send  for  Cat.  David  Rodway,  Hartly,  Del. 

CTRIWRCRRV  Rl  ANTC  Sixteen  VarietfesatS3,50. 

OlnAllDtnnl  rLAniO  per  1,000.  I)e.scriptive 
Catalogue  Free  llasil  Ferry,  Georgetown,  Delaware 

TOMATO  SEED-NewSione  andGreaterBaltimore 

Pound  postage  paid,  $1.50.  Booking  orders  for  Sweet 
Potato  and  other  Vegetable  plants.  Send  for  de¬ 
scriptive  list.  H.  AUSTIN,  Felton,  Delaware 

GaadRaano  WHITE  WONDERS.  Early  ;  medium  size  and 
OGGUDGdnS  groat yiclders.  GEO.  K.  BDWDISH.Esperenee.N.Y, 

?HE  Leading  Varieties  ofSmall  Fruits,  Plants 

or  money  back.  IJeiij.  Barrett,  Blue  Anchor,  N.  J. 

GOOSEBERRY  PUNTS  For  Sale 

FRANK  WIELAND,  EGG  HARBOR,  N.  J. 


Our  seeds  are  selected  and  cleaned  to 
beWEEDLESB  and  free  from  dead  grains. 
They  will  go  much  farther  than  ordinary 
6eld  seeds,  nearly  always  adding  enough  to 
the  crop  to  pay  for  themselves.  Samples  and 

_  _  catalog inoluding“HowtoKnow  Good 8e«<l«”lre». 

Write  today.  0.1I.8COTT  A  SONS  CO.,  40  Main  St.,Hary.vtlle,0. 


are  the  ideal  trees  for  lawn  or 
lane.  The  dense  bright-OTeen 
foliage  furnishes  a  delight¬ 
fully  cool  shade.  Harrison- 
grown  Norway  Maples  ma¬ 
ture  rapidly  into  towering 
round-topped  trees  with 
sturdy  trunks  and  branches. 
All  our  trees  are  grov/n  by 
experts  and  carefully  shaped 
by  proper  pruning. 

Our/ree  1917  Catalog— hand¬ 
somely  illnatrated--de- 
scribes  a  complete  stock  of 

ornamental  itrecs,  evcri^reen  and 
deciduous,  shrubs  and  vines.  Also 
fruit  trees  of  every  kind.  Sendior 
It  today  and  plaii  for  a  soaoierD 
handsomer  home. 


"Largest  growers  of  fruit  trees  in  the  world.” 


I 


Harrisons’  Nurseries 

J.  G.  Harrison  &  Sons,  Proprietors 
Box  14  Berlin,  Maryland 


ROSES 

Dormant  out-door  plants  on  their 
own  roots.  We  have  a  special  cata¬ 
logue  which  describes  them  as  well 
as  Rhododendrons  and  Evergreens. 

However  we  do  not  want  you 
tq  overlook  our 

Fruit  Trees  and  Plants 

which  are  our  main  product.  Send 
for  our  free  catalogue. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO. 
HIGHTSTOWIV,  N.  J. 


EVERGREENS 

Hardy  sorts.  Nursery  Grown  for  wind¬ 
breaks,  hedges  and  lawn  planting.  $1  to 
$10perl00.  Weshipeverywhere.  Writeatonce 
for  Free  Evergreen  Book  andSOGreatBargaio 
Sheet  World's  largest  Everf^reea  growers.  £st 

D.  Hill  Dundee,  III. 

*  BoxA212  Sp4ciali»t^ 

>»|£GRAPE-VINE$ 

69  varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c.  Des 
criptivecatalog  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH.BozL.Fredonia.N.Y- 


maloney's,  TREES 


fTSold 
•af 
^piusone 


I 


10  PEAR  TREES  FOR  98c. 

£  year  S-Uft.  First  Class  BartsUtts  10  for  98c. 
Our  Trees  have  been  for  years  advertised  in 
the  Farm  PaMrs  which  guarantee  their 
advertising.  If  the  trees  had  not  mado 
’  good  this  advertisement  would  not  appear. 
We  invite  you  to  visit  our  Nursery  of  400 
acres,  the  Wf^est  in  New  York  State,  or 
send  for  our  big  free  wholesale  Catalogue 
illustrated  in  colors. 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO. 

61  East  St.  Dansville,  N.  V. 

I>anstnUc,' s  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries 


McNEIL’S  Early,  Hale, 
Delicious,  Opalescent 
and  hundreds  of  other 
excellent  varieties  at  low 
prices.  Send  for  our  big 
special  catalog. 

KING  BROS.  NURSERIES 
Box  7,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
"It  is  cheapest  to  buy  the  best” 


NUT  TREES 

start  right  with  my  hardy 
Pennsylvania  grown  grafted 
trees  and  avoid  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Handsome  catalogue 
free. 

J.  F.  JONES 

THE  NUT  TREE  SPECIALIST 
Box  R,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


2000  Elberta  Nursery  Trees 

FOR  SALE 

Address:  C.  A.  &  E.  B.  HAWKINS,  elta.  Pa, 


■Early  Vegetable  Plants- 

BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS  PREPAID 


•bage.  Beet,  Lettuce,  Cauliflowerv 
9,  Sweet  Potato,  Pepper,  Eggplants. 

delivery  guaranteed, 
purule  and  yellow 


Celery  , 

Large  or 


Cabba 

Tomato,  _  _  .  _ _  _ 

small  lot.s.  First  class  plants  and  safe 

Also  RASPBERRY  PLANTS,  Red.  black. _  _ 

varieties,  and  the  best  varieties  of  Strawberry,  Black- 
bertv,  Gooseberry^  Currant,  Grape.  Rhubarb,  Aspara¬ 
gus  Plants  and  Fruit  Trees.  Catalog  Free. 

HARRY  L  SQUIRES  ::  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


TREES 


APPLE 

PEACH 

PEAR 


Fruit  trees  and  plants  of  all  kinds.  Reliable,  true  to  name 
stock  at  reasonable  prices.  Catalogue  free;  also  booklet, 
••How  to  Plant  Trees,”  if  you  ask  for  it  and  mention  this 
paper. 

The  Barnes  Brothers  Nursery  Company 
Box  8  Yalesville,  Conn. 


1 


OBJ  Sk  Xnn  nnn  100  1ots.5-6ft.  nc;  4-5  ft.  8c3-4  ft.  5i^c;  300.000  apple  14c;  llJic; 

81^c:  OJ^c.  Thousands  of  pear,  plum,  cherry,  grapes,  roses, 
shrubs,  etc.,  boxed  free.  The  best  stock  we  ever  grew  and  we  have  been  at  it  24  years. 
No  Cold  Storages,  everything  FRESH  DUG  and  you  get  the  varieties  you  order,  our 
Guarantee  Protects  You.  A  trial  order  is  all  we  a  k.  Money  refunded  if  you  are  not 
perfectly  satisfied.  Order  now,  pay  after  you  have  reocived  and  e.vaiiiiiied  stoek.  You  are  the  Judge. 
Catalog  free  to  everybody.  THOMAS  £.  SIIEEKIN,  NUKSEIl  YMAN,  11  Main  St.,  Hnnsvtlle,  N.  x. 


HARDY  NORTHERN  GROWN  TREES  and  PLANTS 

HUNDREDS  of  THOUSANDS  of  strong,  thrifty  trees,  plants,  shrubs,  small  fruit  plants  aud  vinss, 
grown  In  onr  own  nursery  in  northern  Ohio.  Send  for  catalog. 

T.  B.  WEST,  MAPLE  BEND  NURSERY.  Lock  Box  llO.  PERRY,  OHIO 
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General  Farm  Topics 


Management  of  Vegetable  Garden 

1.  Will  you  toll  me  how  to  use  manure, 
acid  i)hosphate,  bone  meal  and  ashes  in 
vegetable  garden?  Also,  tell  me  what  to 
plant  and  when  to  plant  to  have  vegeta¬ 
bles  all  through  the  Summer?  My  gar¬ 
den  plays  out  entirely  about  last  of  Au¬ 
gust.  2.  I  would  like  to  have  a  bit  of 
bright  color  among  woods  ferns  at  north¬ 
east  of  house.  Would  Begonias  be  smoth¬ 
ered  ?  B.  M. 

1.  I  would  not  mix  these  materials  at 
all.  For  vegetable  culture  it  is  best  that 
stitble  manure  be  well  rotted,  since  in  the 
fresh  state  it  is  of  little  immediate  u.se 
as  plant  food.  I  cover  my  ground  thickly 
in  the  Fall  with  manure  and  let  it  lie  all 
Winter.  It  would  be  of  advantage  to 
the  manure  to  mix  acid  phosphate  with  it 
at  rate  of  100  pounds  in  a  ton  of  manure. 
This  vill  very  greatly  increase  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  manure.  Bone  meal,  too, 
would  be  to  some  extent  useful  for  mix¬ 
ing  in  manure,  but  the  acid  phosphate 
has  proved  better  and  more  economical. 
Then  hard  wood  ashes  carry  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  lime  in  a  very  caustic  condi¬ 
tion.  If  the  a.shes  were  mixed  with  ma¬ 
nure,  bone  meal  or  acid  phosphate,  the  re¬ 
sult  would  be  a  great  loss  of  nitrogen 
from  the  manure  and  the  raw  bone,  and 
the  reversion  of  the  phosphoric  acjd  to  a 
less  available  condition.  Where  the  ma¬ 
terials  are  available  the  best  fertilizer  we 
can  make  under  present  conditions  is  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  and  acid  phosphate  mixed 
equally.  This  will  make  a  fertilizer  with 
about  .‘>.05  per  cent,  ammonia,  8  per  cent, 
of  |)liosphorie  acid  and  one  per  cent,  pot- 
asli.  Spread  what  manure  you  have  and 
what  ashes  you  have.  Your  garden  jdays 
out  in  August  simply  because  you  play 
out.  and  fail  to  keep  up  succession  crops 
and  start  the  late  ones  for  the  Fall.  I 
have  never  known  a  garden  to  play  out 
till  the  gardeners  did. 

2.  The  evei’blooming  Begonias  are 
among  the  best  bedding  plants  we  have. 
Down  here  the  geraniums  w'hich  are  bed¬ 
ding  out  so  finely  in  the  North  are  per¬ 
fectly  worthless  for  this  purpose,  but  the 
liegonias  stand  the  sun  and  bloom  con¬ 
stantly.  w.  F.  MASSEY. 


Limestone  in  Wet  Weather 

'I'he  subject  of  lime  and  its  applica¬ 
tion  has  received  much  space  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  press,  but  I  think  there  is  one 
important  point  that  has  been  overlooked. 
If  ground  limestone  is  used,  it  should  be 
si)i-ead  in  fair  weather,  and  worked  into 
the  soil  before  it  is  wet  with  rain.  Last 
.Tune  I  received  a  car  of  ground  lime¬ 
stone  during  a  wet  spell,  and  as  de¬ 
murrage  is  a  big  item  now,  I  teamed  it  to 
the  farm  and  applied  it  with  a  spreader, 
leaving  it  on  the  surface  of  the  ground 
until  the  car  was  unloaded.  About  two- 
thirds  of  it  was  wet  from  heavy  rains 
after  being  spread,  and  washed  into 
the  depressions  left  by  disking.  There  it 
solidified  into  scale-like  masses,  some  of 
which  are  still  intact  after  six  or  eight 
diskings  and  eight  months  of  weathering. 

'Phe  last  few  loads  were  not  wet.  The 
lime  was  thoroughly  worked  into  the 
soil,  and  there  I  have  a  good  catch  of 
clover.  Where  it  was  wet  there  is 
scarcely  a  clover  plant.  It  looks  as 
though  about  18  tons  were  thrown  away 
— although  we  may  get  some  benefit  from 
it  in  future.  G.  H. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Seeding  Stony  Pasture 

I  have  a  piece  of  pasture  land,  about 
two  acres,  and  would  like  to  seed  it  down 
to  pasture  again.  It  is  too  stony  to 
work.  Can  you  prescribe  a  good  pas¬ 
ture  mixture  and  how  much  to  sow  to 
the  acre?  j.  c.  P. 

St.  I.awrence,  N.  Y. 

I  would  suggest  the  following:  Ten 
lbs.  Timothy,  two  lbs.  Red-top,  two  lbs. 
Orchard  grass,  five  lbs.  Kentucky  Blue 
grass  and  two  lbs.  of  Alsike  clover. 
Some  pastures  in  this  country  have  been 
improved  cheaply  by  applying  seed  very 
early  in  the  Spring,  without  plowing, 
and  by  adding  a  ton  of  ground  limestone 
to  the  acre,  followed  a  few  Aveeks  later 
by  200  or  300  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate.  If 
the  land  in  question  is  very  difficult  to 
idow.  it  may  be  advisable  for  J.  C.  P. 
to  consider  this  method  of  rencAA’ing  his 
pasture,  rather  than  going  to  the  heavy 


expense  for  plowing  and  fitting  in  order 
to  (stabnsh  a  good  seed  bed.  c.  s.  p. 


Sweet  Clover  on  Subsoil 

I  Avas  much  interested  in  the  article 
about  soAving  SAA’CCt  clover  uoav,  by  Mr. 
A.  Bloomingdale.  I  have  on  one 
side  of  my  house  a  piecre  of  ground 
about  50x130  ft.,  the  top  had  been 
taken  off  Avith  a  vieAV  to  building 
house.s  and  left  Avith  nothing  but  the  sub¬ 
soil.  I  planted  about  25  peach  trees  last 
year,  also  planted  in  betAA'een  in  sugar 
corn.  This  year  it  Avas  my  intention  to 
soAV  cloA-er  for  young  chicks  to  run  on. 
All  M  inter  I  haA'e  been  throwing  my 
chicken  manure,  and  fine  coal  ashes  on 
this  ground.  If  I  leA-el  this  off  could  I 
raise  SAveet  clover,  and  if  I  wished  Avould 
it  help  the  ground  if  turned  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year?  I  haA'e  been  scattering  this 
same  mixture  of  fine  coal  ashes  and 
chicken  manure  oA'er  the  same  amount  of 
ground  on  the  other  side  of  my  house 
where  I  raised  other  vegetables  hist  year. 
I)o  you  think  this  mixture  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  turn  under  Avithout  stable  ma¬ 
nure,  or  AA'Ould  it  be  necessary  to  have  a 
coA’ering  of  stable  manure?  .t.  k.  m. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

►Sweet  clover  Avill  do  Avell  on  either  of 
the  lots  mentioned,  and  Avhile  it  does  not 
need  manure, -fertilizer,  lime  nor  inocu¬ 
lation,  yet  like  any  other  crop  it  Avill  do 
better  Avith  any  or  all  of  these  helps.  It 
has  been  knoAvn  to  make  a  tremendous 
groAvth  on  clay  from  the  bottom  of  a  Avell 
100  feet  deep.  In  fact  it  Avill  groAV  any- 
AA'here  if  it  has  a  solid  seed  bed,  AA'hich  it 
must  have  for  results.  J.  B.  M.  should 
not  ploAV  these  lots,  simply  harroAv  them, 
SOAV  the  seed  and  harroAV  again,  and  it 
Avill  take  care  of  itself.  The  application 
of  hen  manure  Avill  be  fine  for  it — all  the 
coal  ashes  are  good  for  is  the  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  lime  content.  All  legumes  are  lime 
loA'ers.  The  cloA’er  can  be  plowed  under 
the  first  year,  but  should  be  left  until  the 
second.  It  is  a  biennial,  and  if  plowed 
then  he  will  get  the  full  benefit  of  the 
sod,  and  will  be  surprised  at  the  amount 
of  vegetables  or  anything  else  he  will  get 
from  these  lots.  a.  bloomingdale. 


A  Farmers’  Vigilance  Society 

I  send  you  the  by-laws  of  the  Bergen 
Vigilant  Society.  I  belieA’e  every  toAvn 
should  have  just  such  an  organization. 
I  attended  the  trial  of  tAvo  chicken 
thieves  at  Bergen  yesterday  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  these  two  men,  father 
and  son,  of  our  town,  held  for  the  grand 
jury  in  .^1,000  bail  each.  I  Avish  you 
Avould  organize  or  help  organize  a  society 
like  that  of  Bergen,  only  make  it  to 
coA'er  all  of  Ncav  Y’ork  State. 

AVM.  AV.  SCHAFFER. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Schaffer  sends  a  little  pamphlet 
entitled  “Constitution  and  By-Laws  of 
the  Bergen  Vigilant  Society.”  It  Avas 
organized  in  1839,  evidently  by  the 
pioneei-s,  to  guard  against  horse  stealing. 
Article  11  reads : 

"The  object  of  the  society  shall  he  the 
detection  of  thieves  and  the  recovery  of 
property  stolen  from  its  members." 

The  fees  are  one  dollar  a  year  and 
membership  is  limited  to  the  towns  of 
Bergen  and  adjoining  towns,  and  if  any 
member  moves  aAvay  he  forfeits  all  bene¬ 
fits  and  advantages.  When  a  member 
dies  his  widow  receives  his  benefits  “while 
she  remains  a  widow  and  resides  in  the 
toAvn.” 

We  take  it  this  is  a  stei*n  business-like 
organization  for  dealing  with  thieves  and 
Ave  imagine  that  a  thief  operating  in  this 
territory  would  get  the  limit  of  punish¬ 
ment  if  these  members  got  him.  Most 
likely  stealing  is  con.sidered  an  unhealthy 
job  in  that  town.  There  should  be  just 
such  a  society  in  every  town,  with  a  fed¬ 
eration  to  cover  county.  State  and  na¬ 
tion.  That  is  the  Avay  to  handle  the 
thieves;  by  organized  effort.  No  use 
waiting  for  the  State  to  come  and  do 
such  work  for  us — and  thus  make  a  lot 
more  fat  jobs  to  be  paid  for.  We  must 
get  right  out  and  do  the  Avork  ourseh'e-s 
with  something  of  the  old-time  spirit  of 
independence. 


A  THREE-HUNDRED  POUND  man  StOOd 
gazing  longingly  at  the  nice  things  dis¬ 
played  in  a  haberdasher's  AvindoAV  for  a 
marked-doAvn  sale.  A  friend  stopped  to 
inquire  if  he  was  thinking  of  buying 
shirts  or  pajamas.  “Gosh,  no !”  replied 
the  fat  man.  Avistfully.  “The  only  thing 
that  fits  me  ready-made  is  a  handker¬ 
chief.” — Toronto  Sun. 


The  Farmer’s  Year 

Record  Prices  for  Farm  Products 

Every  Likelihood  of  Their  Continuing 

Farms  should  be  run  to  capacity  and  big  factor 
of  proper  Fertilizers  not  overlooked 

USE  MAPES 
MANURES 

Their  Standard  Absolutely  Maintained  in 
Field  and  State  Experiment  Stations 

The  Mapes  Manures  for  1916  and  1917  were  made, 
and  are  being*  made  precisely  as  in  the  past,  under 
pledge  to  supply  the  Phosphoric  Acid  from  Animal 
Bone  and  Guano,  made  available  without  acidity,  no 
Rock  or  Acid  Phosphates  used.  While  they  do  not  con¬ 
tain  as  much  Potash  as  formerly,  they  do  hold  enough 
to  greatly  aid  the  present  crop  to  more  perfect  growth 
and  development  and  thus  insure  the  balance  of  its 
necessary  Potash  being  taken  from  latent  soil  supplies. 

We  give  below  all  the  station  analyses  which  we  have 
received  of  our  prominent  brands  for  1916. 

1916  ANALYSES 

MAPES  POTATO  puos.  acid 


STATION 

AM.AIONIA  AVAILABLE 

TOTAL 

POTASH 

Ncav  York  .  . 

9.32 

10.58 

1.12 

Connecticut  . 

8.38 

10.06 

1.00 

Pennsylvania 

9.30 

10.28 

1.18 

New  Jersey  . 

8.20 

10.29 

1.32 

Massachusetts 

8.81 

9.82 

.97 

Massachusetts 

8.90 

10.20 

1.18 

Guarantee  . . 

8. 

8. 

1. 

Connecticut  . 

GENERAL  SPECIAL 

.  7.79  0.31 

9.21 

1..35 

New  York  . . 

7.97 

9.07 

1.45 

Pennsylvania 

7.89 

9.09 

1.77 

1.85 

New  Jersey  . 

5.48 

8.72 

Massachusetts 

7.00 

8.88 

1.47 

Massachusetts 

.  8.10 

7.09 

9.34 

1.20 

Guarantee  .  . 

0. 

8. 

1. 

Connecticut  . 

TOBACCO  STARTER, 

.  5.02 

IMPROVED 

0.41  8.87 

1.10 

Connecticut  . 

.  5.04 

0.11 

9.58 

1.07 

Pennsylvania 

0.52 

9.20 

1.50 

New  York  . . 

0.15 

9.21 

1.23 

New  Y'ork  . . 

.  5.30 

0.57 

9..39 

1.14 

Massachusetts 

.  5.54 

8.18 

9  07 

1  2(> 

Guarantee  . . 

.  5. 

0. 

8. 

1. 

Connecticut  . 

CORN  MANURE 

.  3.35  8.28 

11.58 

.85 

Pennsylvania 

.  3.20 

10.37 

11.97 

1..50 

NeAV  York  .  .  . 

.  3.07 

9.24 

11.40 

1.04) 

New  Jersey  .  . 

.  3.24 

7.59 

11.35 

1.08 

Massachusetts 

.  3.28 

9.71 

11.74 

1.16 

Guarantee  .  . 

.  3. 

8. 

10. 

1. 

Connecticut  . . 

TOP  DRESSER,  FULL 

.  1 0  OO 

STRENGTH 

0.38  8.84 

1  84 

Pennsylvania  . 

.  11.90 

7.27 

8.20 

1 ,55 

New  Jersey  . . 

5.11 

8.60 

1 .5*’ 

Massachusetts 

8.28 

8.88 

l!.‘t5 

1. 

Guarantee  . . . 

5. 

8. 

Connecticut  .  . 
f'onnecticut 
Penn.sylvania 
Massachusetts 
Guarantee  . .  . 

TOBACCO  MANURE  tot.vi. 

AMMO.NI.V  I'HOSPHORIC 

.  10.07  8.99 

.  10.99  8;e5 

ACID 

POT  A. sir 
1.20 
1.44 
1..59 
1.57 

1. 

We  are  equally  proud  of  the  results  in  the  field. 
They  have  been  most  excellent,  fully  substantiating  our 
theory  as  to  the  advisability  of  suppl3dng  at  least  limited 
Potash  to  aid  the  crop  to  make  a  start,  and  so  enable  it 
to  avail^  itself  to  the  utmost  of  the  latent  supplies  of 
Potash  in  the  soil. 

Order  early  and  so  avoid* all  possible  dela^L 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Co. 

Central  Building,  143  Liberty  Street,  New  York 
Branch — 239  State  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Oic  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  31,  1917. 
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!ooK  Free 

I  book — telU  ali  about  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  farm  implements 
and  how  to  adjust  and  use 
many  of  them.  A  practical 
encyclopedia  of  farm  imple¬ 
ments.  Worth  dollars. 

Describes  and  illustrates 
Plows  for  Tractors;  Walking 
and  Riding  Plows;  Disc  Plows; 
Cultivators;  Spring  Tooth  and 
Spike  Tooth  Harrows;  Disc 
Harrows;  Alfalfa  and  Beet 
Tools;  Farm  and  Mountain 


Wagons;  Manure  Spreaders; 
Inside  Cup  and  Portable  Grain 
Elevators;  Corn  Shellers;  Hay 
Loaders;  Stackers;  Rakes; 
Mowers  and  Side  Delivery 
Rakes;  Hay  Presses;  Kaffit 
Headers;  Grain  Drills;  Seed¬ 
ers;  Gradn  and  Corn  Binders. 

7*hi8  book  will  be  sent  free  to 
everyone  stating  what  imple¬ 
ments  he  is  interested  in  and 
asking  for  Package  No.  X<33* 

John  Deere,  Moline,  III 


John  Deere  Harvesting 
Machinery 


The  John  Deere  -Dain  Mower 
cuts  satisfactorily 
even  after  years  of 
use. 

It  has  only  three 
gears,  so  arranged 
that  they  hold  each  other  in 
mesh,  even  after^  they  start  to 
wear.  No  power  is  lost  in  trans¬ 
mission  from  axle  to  knife,  the 
mower  runs  smoothly  and  cuts 
steadily. 

The  John  Deere  Sulky  Rake 
has  a  lever  of  absolute  control. 
The  teeth  can  be  set  for  trans¬ 
portation  and  to  gather  only 
clean  hay,  leaving  trash  and 
manure  undisturbed. 


■PI— rt  ' 


John  Deere-Dain 
Mower 

Cuts  clean — cutter 
bar  always  can  be 
kept  in  alignment 
and  knives  centered 
in  the  guards. 

21-i>oint  clutch — 
instant  cutting — not 
necessary  to  back  up 
to  start. 

John  Deere 
Sulky  Rake 

Frame  with  strong 
truss  rod  does  not  sag 
in  center — axles  arch¬ 
ed,  give  wheels  cor¬ 
rect  pitch  to  keep 
them  running  true. 

Rake  head  turns  on 
axle.  Wheels  remain 
in  proper  position 
when  rake  is  dump¬ 
ing.  Wear  is  reduced. 


John  Deere  Spreader 

•  The  Spreader  with 
the  Beater  on 
the  Axle 


■M 


Mounting 
the  beater  on 
the  axle  simpli¬ 
fied  the  con¬ 
struction,  elimi- 
nated  troublesome  parts  and 
made  possible  a  successful  low- 
down  spreader  with  big  drive 
wheels.  There  are  no  shafts  to  get 
out  of  line,  no  chains  to  cause 
trouble,  and  no  clutches  to 
adjust.  The  only  spreader  with 
beater  and  beater  drive  mount¬ 
ed  on  axle. 


Low  down,  with  big 
drive  wheels  out  of 
the  way.  Easy  to  load. 

Revolving  rake, 
driven  by  manure 
moving  toward  the 
beater — no  bunching 
of  manure.  Ball  bear¬ 
ing  eccentric  apron- 
drive — a  new  and  ex¬ 
clusive  driving  device. 

Makes  uniform 
spreading  certain. 

Widespread 
attachme  nt 
for  spread¬ 
ing  seven 
feet  wide  can 
be  furnished 
for  the  John 
Deere 
Spreader. 
No  chains 
nor  gears. 
Quickly  re¬ 
moved. 


The  John  Deere-Dain 
System  Rake 

Here  is  what  you  do  with  the 
Dain  System  Rake: 

Follow  the  mower  closely,  rake 
while  leaves  are  still  active  and 
place  hay  upon  clean  stubble. 

Make  straight  windrows,  and 
no  dumping  of  rake  is  required. 
There  is  no  bunching  of  hay  in 
turning  corners. 

Put  the  hay  in  medium  size 
windrows,  with  the 
bulk  of  the  leaves  in¬ 
side  and  the  majority 
of  stems  outside. 

The  windrows  will 
'be  loose  in  the  center 
for  the  free  circulation 
of  air.  The  hay  retains 
its  color  and  nutrition. 


|The  John  Deere- 
Dain  System  is  the 
rake  employed  with 
the  Dain  System  of 
Air-Curing  Hay. 

Reel  raised  or  low¬ 
ered,  rake  thrown  in 
or  out  of  gear  and 
angle  of  teeth  chang¬ 
ed  by  means  of  con¬ 
venient  levers. 

Ample  capacity. 
The  inclined  frame 
grows  higher  where 
the  windrow  becomes 
larger  —  an  exclusive 
Dain  feature. 


InMir 


John  Deere  Factories 


iSiM 


Every  implement  bear- 
[ing  the  John  Deere  trade 
mark  is  made  in  a  John 
Deere  factory. 

To  insure  the  best  in 
every  class  of  imple¬ 
ments  there  is  a  special 
John  Deere  factory  for 
making  each  class.  John 
Deere  Plows  are  made  in 
a  plow  factory;  their  hay- 
tools  in  a  hay-tool  fac¬ 
tory;  their  planters  in  a 
planter  factory. 

Every  tool  in  the  John 
Deere  line  is  made  in  a 
factory  organized  and 
equipped  to  make  such 
tools. 


All  John  Deere  fac¬ 
tories  are  in  communica¬ 
tion  with  each  other. 
Each  has  the  benefit  and 
experience  of  all. 

When  it  comes  to  pur¬ 
chasing  raw  material, 
John  Deere  factories  as 
a  unit,  represent  an  enor- 
mous  buying  power. 
This  is  an  advantage  to 
purchasers  of  John  Deere 
implements. 

Don’t  forget  that  each 
John  Deere  factory  is  a 
leader  in  its  field — that 
every  implement  it  turns 
out  is  worthy  of  the 
name,  “John  Deere.” 


John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois 
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Farm,  GarJen  and  Orcbard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  questions: 

How  can  I  grow  more  crops  with 
least  expense?  How  can  I  cultivate 
more  acres  and  have  cleaner  fields? 

IRON  AGE 

Cultivator 

will  help  you  do  this.  Has  pivot  wheels  and  gangs 
with  parallel  motion.  Adjustable  to  any  width 
of  row.  Every  tooth  can  be  raised,  lowered  or  turned 
to  right  or  left.  Lever 
adjusts  balance  of  frame 
to  weight  of  driver. 
Light,  strong  and  com¬ 
pact— the  latest  and  best 
of  riding  cultivators.  We 
make  a  complete  line  of 
potato  nachinery .garden 
tools,  etc.  Write  os  to¬ 
day  for  free  booklet. 

BatemanM’f’gCo.,Box  2D  ,Grenloch,NJ. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint 


BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  S^ple  Car^. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOXJ  MONEY. 
Oldest  Beady  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


This  Spray  Outfit  Only  *  1 1 9 


The  No.  1  y-R-E-K-A  Spray  Outlil  Rives  you  6 
gallons  of  liquid  a  minute  at  a  pressure  of  175  lbs.  ('omes  complete 
with  100  gallon  tank,  60  ft.  of  hose,  4  nozzles,  everything  ready  to 
Ifo  to  work  at  this  remarkably  low  price.  Our  catalog  which  is  free 
on  request,  gives  you  information  on  other  sizes.  Send  for  it  today. 
R.  CONSOLIDATED  GAS  ENGINE  CO..  202  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City 


MAPLE  SYRUP 
EVAPORATORS 


G.  H.  GRIMM 

With  a  GRIMM  EVAPORATOR  you  will  produce 
MAPLE  SYRUP  of  OUAHTY  with  less  Fuel  and  l>abor. 
Use  the  GRIMM  SYSTEM— EVAPORATORS  which  will 
last  a  lifetime.  Order  NOW  and  be  prepared  for  the 

Ask  for  catalogue  "  B"  and  m  sfYsON^^u’s^ 
state  number  of  trees  you  tap.  p  q  p  i  t  A- 

BLE,  GRIM.M  SAP 
SPOUTS,  COV- 
ERS.BUCKETS, 
TANKS,  ETC.  We 
are  ready  to  sup¬ 
ply  you  promptly. 

G.  H.  Grimm  Estate,  Rutland,  Vt. 


NewCoiicrete  Mxer  Offer 


I  want  tea  men  1 11  every  county  right  now  to  accept  my  special 
co-operative  offer.  It  will  help  you  obtain  a  Sheldon  Batch 
Mixer  at  little  or  no  cost.  Let  me  tell  you  about  it. 


You  probably  need  a  mixer  for 
concreting  on  your  place— most 
farmers  do.  The  Sheldon  Is 
the  ideal  mixer  for  the  farm. 

MAKE  m  MONEY 

'  You  can  easily  earn  18  to  120  aday  with  a  Sheldon  Bt^h  Mixer. 

eastomera  «r«  doing  it  right  now.  The  iob»  so  to  the  man  »  Sheldon  Mixer  evera 
time.  Saves  labor  of  1  to  4  men,  according  to  size  of  job.  Or.  If  you  buy  a  machine  m 
your  own  use,  you  inake  many  timea  ita  coat  in  a  aeaaon  by  renting  »t  to  neighbora 

Get  My  FREE  Catalos 


tight  and  easily  portable,  durar 
ble,low-prIeed.You’n  findlt  will 
prove  a  mighty  good  invest¬ 
ment.  Write  for  special  offer. 

Concretiii47  In 
Your  Section. 


Sheldon 

Batch  Mixers 

JGIII9 


a  Improv*  Your  Farm 

Build  your  own  alio, tanks,  trougb6,floor8, 
foundations,  buildings,  etc.,  out  of  con¬ 
crete  with  m  Sheldon  Batch  Mixer.  Will 
pay  for  itself  on  first  small  job.  Beats 
band  mixing  s  i^le.  And, it's  slot  cheaper 
too.  Takes  the  backacha  out  of  concrete. 
MakeaposeiblethMS  many  small 
roento  on  farm  that  yon  wooldn  t  do 
without.  ImproTementa  which  will  add 
many  dotlarslto  the  yaloa  of  your  lana. 


SHELDON  MANUFACTURIN6  CO.,  Box  6675Nohawlw,Nob. 


Telia  how  to  build  your  own  mixer 
by  using  the  Free  Piana  which  we 
send  with  oor  iron  parts.  Also  s^wi 
fall  line  of  built-up  machines.  Two 
styles,  hand  and  power.  Will 
2 i-2co-ft.a minute.  Keeps  1  too 
men  busy.  Chain  drive,  eelf*^lt> 


i.Pree. 


PLANS 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — The  alien  registration 
bill,  sponsored  by  Assemblyman  Schuy¬ 
ler  M.  Meyer,  was  reported  favorably 
to  the  New  York  Assembly,  March  13, 
on  the  receipt  of  information  through  the 
Attorney  General's  office  that  the  city 
and  Federal  authorities  engaged  in  spy 
plot  investigations  in  New  York  City 
urged  its  early  passage.  The  Meyer  bill 
provides  that  “Whenever  a  state  of  war 
shall  exist,  or  be  imminent,  between  the 
United  States  and  a  foreign  country  the 
Governor  may,  by  proclamation,  direct 
and  require  every  citizen  of  such  foreign 
country  in  this  State  within  twenty-four 
hours  to  appear  before  such  public  au¬ 
thorities  as  the  Governor  may  direct  and 
personally  register  his  or  her  name,  re¬ 
sidence,  business,  length  of  stay  and  such 
other  information  as  the  Governor  shall 
prescribe.  Upon  the  proclamation,  the 
owner,  le.ssee  or  proprietor  of  every  hotel, 
inn,  boarding  or  rooming  house  and  pri¬ 
vate  residence  shall  within  twenty-four 
hours  notify  such  public  authorities  of 
the  presence  therein  of  every  such  sub¬ 
ject  or  citizen,  and  shall,  each  day  there¬ 
after,  notify  such  public  authorities  of 
the  arrival  thereat  or  departure  there¬ 
from  of  every  such  subject  or  citizen.” 

A  penalty  is  provided. 

(’apt.  Charles  A.  Polack  of  the  North 
(ierman  Lloyd  steamship  Kronprinzessin 
(’ecilie  and  47  officers  and  members  of 
the  crew  were  summoned,  March  15,  to 
appear  before  the  United  States  District 
Court,  Boston,  on  April  2  to  show  cause 
why  they  should  not  be  adjudged  in  con¬ 
tempt  for  having  w’antonly  damaged  the 
machinery  of  the  vessel  January  31 
while  in  the  custody  of  the  court.  The 
(Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York, 
w’hich  has  entered  suit  against  the  own¬ 
ers  for  .$2,300,000  damages  for  failure  to 
deliver  a  shipment  of  gold  to  European 
bankers  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  al¬ 
leges  that  $.500,000  damage  was  caused 
by  the  acts  of  the  crew. 

Frank  Koucher,  an  Austrian  employee 
of  the  T^tna  Explosives  Company  at 
Emporium,  Pa.,  was  arrested  March  18 
in  connection  with  the  explo.sion  at  the 
plant  a  few  days  earlier.  Officials  are 
said  to  have  charged  that  the  explosion, 
which  cost  the  lives  of  six  workmen, 
was  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  destroy 
the  mills,  at  which  munitions  are  made 
for  the  Allies. 

Constitutionality  of  the  Adam.son 
eight  hour  law  was  upheld  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  March  19,  by  a 
vote  of  .5  to  4.  The  immediate  effect  of 
the  decision  will  be  to  fix  a  permanent 
eight  hour  basic  day  in  computing  wage 
scales  on  interstate  railroads,  for  which 
a  nationwide  strike  twice  has  been 
threatened,  and  to  give,  effective  from 
.Tanuary  1  this  year,  increases  in  wages 
to  some  400,000  trainmen  of  about  25 
per  cent,  at  a  cost  to  the  railroads  esti¬ 
mated  at  from  $40,000,000  to  $50,000,- 
000  a  year.  Effect  of  the  court's  de¬ 
cision  is  to  affirm  the  power  of  Congress 
to  fix  a  legislative  standard  of  wages  to 
protect  the  public  right  and  safeguard 
the  movement  of  inter.state  commerce. 
But  by  the  same  principle,  the  court  de¬ 
clared  the  rights  of  employees  engaged 
in  a  business  charged  with  a  public  in¬ 
terest  are  subject  likewise  to  limitations. 
It  is  held  to  be  within  the  province  of 
Congress  nut  only  to  compel  the  railroads 
to  confoi-m  to  a  certain  standard  of 
wages  and  hours  of  employment,  but  to 
compel  railroad  men  who  enter  such  em¬ 
ployment  to  submit  to  compulsory  arbi¬ 
tration,  or  whatever  other  measures  may 
be  provided  by  law,  to  keep  the  channels 
of  commerce  open.  No  principle  has 
been  fought  by  the  labor  unions  more 
vigorou.sly  than  this. 

Tender  cover  of  darkness  seven  sailors 
of  the  German  commerce  raiders  Kron- 
lu'inz  5Yilhelm  and  I'rinz  Eitel  Friedrich, 
interned  at  the  I^eague  Island  Navy 
Yard,  made  an  attempt  to  escape  March 
19.  It  is  believed  two  got  away.  The 
interned  crows,  numbering  about  7.50, 
have  been  sent  to  Forts  ()glethorpe  and 
McPher.son. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Cana¬ 
dian  Council  of  Agriculture  meeting  at 
Regina,  has  decided  that  the  w’heat  crop 
of  (3auada  shall  be  taken  for  the  British 
Government.  The  price  fixed  is  for  No. 
1  Northern  at  Winnipeg  a  minimum  of 
$1.5()  and  a  maximum  of  $1.90  a  bushel. 
An  optional  suggestion  is  $1.70  flat  at 
Fort  William  for  grades  from  No.  1 
Northern  down,  to  be  valued  according 
to  milling  tests.  The  British  offer  was 
$1.30  at  Fort  William.  Australia’s 
wheat  crop  was  purchased  last  year  by 
(ireat  Britain,  but  the  shorter  voyage 
from  Canada  is  understood  to  have 
prompted  the  British  authorities  to  buy 
in  Canada  this  year  instead  of  in  Aus¬ 
tralia, 

Motion  pictures  to  attract  settlers  to 
abandoned  farms  in  New  Brunswick, 
Canada,  will  be  used  by  the  Ht.  .John 
branch  of  the  Farm  Settlement  Board. 
Films  depicting  interesting  phases  of 
farm  life  will  be  sent  to  training  camps 
in  England. 

The  cyclone  that  swept  over  Central 
Indiana,  March  11,  did  enormous  dam¬ 
age  to  commercial  greenhouses  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  Castle.  The  loss  sus¬ 
tained  by  F.  J.  Benthy,  who  had  105,- 
000  feet  of  glass,  and  P.  .T.  Lynch,  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  catalog  business,  is  estimated 
by  trade  authorities  at  $150,000. 
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Crops  and  Farm  News 


(Joed  young  horses  that  are  all  right 
and  weigh  from  12(X)  to  1400  are  worth 
$200  to  $250.  Good  young  cows.  No.  1, 
$S0  to  $100.  At  one  sale  here  not  long 
ago  one  cow  sold  for  $11G.  No  sheep 
raised  here.  Hogs  are  very  scarce  here, 
as  the  farmers  sell  all  their  milk  to  the 
coiidensery.  The  price  for  the  last  three 
months  has  been  $2.08  for  P.  milk.  Ap¬ 
ples  about  75c  per  bu.  Eggs  oOc.  Po¬ 
tatoes  about  $2  or  $2.50.  Cheese  a  frac¬ 
tion  above  25c  wholesale.  F.  jr.  .s. 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Conditions  in  Gaston  County  have  been 
unusual  this  Winter.  The  temperature 
registered  six  above  zero.  Tlie  truckers 
suffered  very  heavily,  cabbage,  onions 
and  other  Winter  vegetables  were  killed 
as  well  as  many  of  the  berry  vines,  this 
being  the  first  time  in  a  number  of  years 
that  such  things  have  been  killed.  The 
gardeners,  however,  could  not  be  outdone 
and  are  already  planting  early  varieties 
of  vegetables,  and  are  preparing  to  plant 
largely  to  supply  their  home  needs  and 
also  to  have  a  surplus  to  place  on  the 
market.  We  have  found  the  Winter 
legumes  to  be  of  great  value  as  a  soil  im¬ 
prover  as  well  as  furnishing  a  green 
pa.sture  during  the  Winter  months,  the 
mo.st  successful  being  clovers  and  vetch. 
The  time  is  fast  passing  when  you  can 
go  through  this  section  of  the  country 
during  the  Winter  months  and  see  the 
gi-ound  uncovered.  I  have  noticed  the 
general  conditions  of  the  farmer  who  al¬ 
lows  his  ground  to  stand  idle  from  Sep¬ 
tember  until  March,  and  the  on(>  who 
after  harvesting  in  September  plants  his 
ground  to  some  legume  such  as  mentioned 
above;  the  latter  shows  outward  signs  of 
prosperity,  while  the  former  allows  his 
ground  to  wash  away  and  his  various 
bill  to  increase.  As  a  trucking  section 
near  a  good  market  and  possibilities  of 
the  dairy  businc.s.s,  which  go  hand  In 
hand,  this  part  of  the  State  is  unex¬ 
celled,  and  the  people  have  recently 
awakened  to  this.  The  next  few  j-ears 
will  no  doubt  prove  this  by  placing  their 
goods  on  the  market  in  fir.st  class  condi¬ 
tion.  The  world  depends  on  the  far¬ 
mers  for  supplie.s,  and  they  should  de¬ 
liver  the  right  kind  of  goods.  A.  c.  T. 

Gaston  Co.,  N.  C. 

Buyers  here  on  March  .2,  shipping  to 
Buffalo,  paid  5^  to  Gc  for  beef  cattle 
on  foot,  cows;  pigs  12c  live;  chickens 
20c,  live.  Eggs  are  30c,  but  until  w’ith- 
in  one  week  they  have  brought  40  and 
50c  here  at  the  stores.  Many  people 
here  ship  their  eggs  to  New  York  City, 
some  to  Buffalo.  Butter  40  to  42c. 
Milk  sells  for  from  ,$2.25  to  .$2.G0  per 
cwt.  at  condensery,  according  to  test. 
Potatoes  were  a  light  crop  here  la.st  year, 
it  is  not  a  real  potato  raising  place  at 
any  time,  yet  more  are  generally  raised 
than  con.sunu'd.  They  were  selling  from 
$1  to  ,$1.50.  in  the  Pall  before  freezing 
w’eather,  but  now’  they  bring  from  .$2.50 
to  ,$2.75  by  the  wagonload,  but  it  is 
too  cold  yet  to  handle  them.  In  .Tames- 
tqwn,  N.  Y.,  they  sell  at  retail  for  OOc 
and  $1  per  peck  for  the  best.  I  don’t 
think  you  could  sell  large  amounts  in 
the  cities  here  now,  for  all  are  predicting 
very  much  lower  prices  as  soon  as  freez¬ 
ing  W’eather  is  over.  Apples  are  from 
50c  to  70c,  according  to  quality,  per  bu. 
We  are  on  the  line  of  the  Erie  R.  R., 
about  halfw’ay  from  New’  York  City  to 
Chicago,  about  four  miles  from  New 
York  State  line.  The  county  seat  is  22 
miles  south.  Prices  run  about  the  same 
there,  but  the  retail  prices  of  meat,  but¬ 
ter  and  eggs  in  .Tame.stow’n  and  Warren 
are  higher  than  here.  Butter  has  been 
selling  nil  Winter  for  50(!  and  eggs  ,50 
and  GOc  to  customers ;  chickens  25c  per 
lb.,  dressed.  Pork  chops  25e  per  lb., 
ham  ,30c.  We  are  near  a  small  village 
with  a  good  general  store ;  they  retail 
pork  in  Winter.  We  get  nice  pork  fresh 
for  18c;  ham,  fresh,  20c;  sugar-cured 
ham  25c;  bacon  25c.  Hay  is  selling  at 
$8  to  $10  at  the  barns;  straw’  about  $14 
per  ton.  Some  hay  is  being  pressed  for 
shipment.  Board  costs  about  $1  per 
da.v.  Milk  7c  per  qt.,  but  in  .Tamestow’ii, 
Corry  and  Warren,  it  sells  for  10c  per 
qt.  Beans  sell  for  15c  per  lb.  retail ; 
cabbage  scarce.  Grain  runs  as  follows 
at  retail  at  the  mill  here :  Corn  and  cob 
meal  $2.25;  bran  $2;  w’heat  middlings 
$2.25 ;  old  ju-ocess  oil  meal  $2.50 ;  cot¬ 
tonseed  ,$2.25;  gluten  $2.25.  Dairying 
is  the  _  chief  pursuit  here.  As  we  go 
south  in  the  lower  part  of  the  county 
the  oil  busine.ss  is  carried  on.  Milch 
COW’S  sell  for  from  $45  to  $100  per  head. 
Holstein  and  .Jersey  are  the  leading 
breeds,  yet  .some  fine  Durhams  are  kept 

I..  I),  ir. 

Warren  Co..  Pa. 

Butcher  cattle,  live,  SV»  to  10c  per  lb.; 
beef  cattle,  dressed,  13”  to  14c:  v-al 
calves,  live,  0  to  12c;  dressed  14  to  IGc. 
Lambs,  live  11  to  12c;  sheej),  liv»'.  G  to 
9c.  Butter  40  to  45c;  lard  IS  to  20c;' 
eggs  .35  to  40c.  Chickens,  live,  ISc; 
dressed  22c.  Potatoes  $2.50  to  .$.3  per 
bu.  Wheat  $1.85  to  $1.90  per  bu. ; 
buckwheat  .$2  to  $2.10  i)er  cwt. ;  corn 
'$^19  to  ,$1.15;  rye  in  small  lots  .$1.10 
$1.15.  Hay  $16  to  $18;  straw  $10  to 
$12.  Above  prices  are  for  net  cash — 
no  commission  or  other  charges  to  be  de¬ 
ducted.  j.  15.  I. 

Huntingdon  Co.,  Pa. 


Low  cost  of  operation  and  upkeep,  coupled  with  high  power  and 
reliability,  have  made  the  ICing  a  favorite  car  among  Farmers 


This  Company  has  found  that  Farmers  want  all 
the  style,  finish,  comfort,  and  luxury  required 
by  the  city  man,  but  are  interested  in  those  qual¬ 
ities  only  after  a  car's  mechanical  superiority  has  been 
proved. 

The  KING  chassis  for  1917  is  substantially  the 
same  as  the  one  which  earned  this  Pioneer  Eight  a 
reputation  for  efficiency,  power  and  economy  all  over 
America  and  in  fifty-two  foreign  lands.  It  was  this 
chassis  which  made  the  famous  sixteen  KING  stock 
car  road  tests  last  year,  adding  many  notable  chap¬ 
ters  to  automobile  annals. 


This  remarkable  mechanism  embodies  a  practical 
experience  possessed  by  few  manufacturers  and  rep¬ 
resents  the  eight  cylinder  V-type  motor  at  the  point 
of  its  highest  development.  It  is  the  most  econom¬ 
ical  car  for  its  power  now  being  offered  and  is  built 
to  endure  the  hardest  service  for  many  years. 

Sixty  horse-power.  Model  EE  may  be  had  in  four 
luxurious  body  models;  Touring,  Foursome  or  Road¬ 
ster,  $1585;  Sedan,  $2150.  Prices  F.O.B.  Detroit. 
There  is  a  KING  dealer  in  your  vicinity.  Write  for 
descriptive  matter  today  and  let  us  tell  you  where 
to  find  him  when  you  are  ready. 


prices  quoted  ma^  be  advanced  at  an^  time 

KING  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


fOUR  PAUtNOKR  POURSOMC 
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S^N  rASSINCCR  SEDAN 


SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

With  INCLOSED  MOTOR 
Keeping  OUT  DUST  ai^  .RAIN  -  Keeping  IN  OIL 
SPLASH  OILING 

SYSTEM  ^  ConstantlyFlooding 

^  Every  Bearing  With 


Oil.MakesItPumpIn 
The  lightest  Breeze 
And  Prevents  Wear 


OIL  SUPPLY 
REPLENISHED 
ONLY  ONCE  A  YEAR 

DOUBLE  GEARS  —  Each  Carrying  Half  the  Load 
Every  feature  desirable  in  a  windmill  in  the 
AUTO-OILED  AERMOTOR 
Write  AERMOTOR  CO.  2500  12Tn  St., Chicago 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FARMS  “Jf 

Tell  U8  what  kind  of  farm  you  want  and 
liow  much  cash  you  can  pay  down,  and  we 
will  prepare  |)ur{iosely  for  yon  a  list  of  just 
such  places  in  many  parts  of  tlie  State. 

THE  FARM  BROKERS'  ASSOCIATION,  Inc.,  ONEIDA.  NEW  YORK 

Other  offices  throuiphout  the  State, 


A  Smsll  Forin  California  will  make  you  more 

H  iiiiiaii  I  ai  Ml  money  with  less  work.  You  will  live 
longer  and  better.  Delightful  climate.  Rich  soil.  Low 
prices.  Kasy  terms.  Sure  profits.  Hospitable  neigh¬ 
bors.  Good  roads,  schools  and  churches.  Write  for 
our.San.Toaqniii  Valley  Illustrated  folders,  free.  C.  L. 

Soagrwes,  Induslrial  CommiisionerA.T.S  S.  F.Ry.,1863  Ry.Excb.,  Chicago 


Are  the  very  best 
Plows  in  the  World 


DROT 


CHILLED  PLOWS 


Because  only  the  finest  steel,  most  carefully  mixed  iron,  best 
seasoned  wood,  and  the  most  thorough  and  painstaking  work¬ 
manship  enter  into  their  construction. 

LE  ROY  Plows  are  the  kind  YOU  want ;  simple,  yet  embodying 
the  combined  requirements  of  thousands  of  practical  farmers  who 
demand  the  best  and  know  it  when  they  see  it. 

LE  ROY  Plows  “1  ceep  the  ground”  better  than  any  other 
plows  made,  entailing  less  work  on  horse  and  operator. 

LE  ROY  Plows  mean  better  plowing ;  better  plowing  means 
better  crops  and  bigger  profits. 

We  make  plows  for  general 
use.  Sulky  Plows,  Hillers,  Culti¬ 
vators,  Bean  Harvesters,  etc. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  Le  Roy 
Implements  and  send  for  our  com¬ 
plete  catalog  R. 

LE  ROY  PLOW  CO.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


Your  chance  is  in  Canada.  Rich  lands  and 
business  opportunities  offer  you  independence. 
Farm  lands  $11  to  $30  acre;  irrigated  lauds.  $35 
to  $50.  Twenty  years  to  pay;  $2,000  loan  in  im¬ 
provements,  or  ready  made  farms.  Loan  of  live¬ 
stock.  Taxes  average  under  twenty  cents  an 
acre;  no  taxes  on  improvements,  personal  prop¬ 
erty  livestock.  Good'  markets,  churches, 
schools,  roads,  telephones.  Excellent  climate — 
crops  and  livestock  prove  it.  Special  home- 
seekers’  fare  certificates.  Write  for  free  book¬ 
lets.  ALLAN  CAMERON,  General  Superinten¬ 
dent  Land  Branch.  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  308 
Ninth  Ave.,  Calgary,  Alberta. 


THis  Engine  Has 
*10  Cjrood 


Yes,  sir.  A  Jacobson  Engine  must  give' 
you  your  money’s  worth.  You  buy  it  on 
a  thirty-day,  money-back  agreement, 
JACOBSON  ENGINES 
Gas,  Gasoline  and  Kerosene 
are  made  from  2>i  H.P.  to  16  H.P.  Even-wear¬ 
ing,  steady  governor,  interchangeable  bear¬ 
ings.  Speea  can  be  changed  while  engine  is 
in  motion.  Webster  magneto— no  battery — no 
violent  cranking— engine  starts  easily  In  any 
weather.  Our  gasoline  engines  have  the  Fire 
Underwriters’  appi^val  label  attached.  A 
Jacobson  Engine  is  the  RIGHT  engine  for  you. 
Portable  and  stationary  types.  Send  for  cata¬ 
log  and  bulletin.  Also  ask  about  our  Junior 
Sturdy  Jack  IM  H.P.  engine — a  loio-prioe,  high- 
grade  engine  that  outranks  Its  class. 

JACOBSON  MACHINE  MFG.  CO. 

I>ept.  H  ^  — .  Warren, 

Pa. 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 
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DIBBLE'S 
TGStQCl 
Seed  Corn 


20,000  b^ishels  N  orthern 
grown,  hardy,  vigor¬ 
ous,  the  highest  grade 
obtainable,  average 
germination  all  sam- 
()]es  tested  to  date  above  95  per  cent. 

BEST  8  VARIETIES  FOR  CROP  OR  THE  SILO 


Bushel  $2.00.  2 1)U, 

bapr  $2.50.  10  Ijiishels 
oj’  over  $1  65  j)er  bu. 
-Special  quotations 
toGranptea  and  Far- 
inciB’  Clubs  in  .5<)-100 
bu.  lots. 

Dibble’s  New  Drought  Proof..  } 

Dibble’s  Mammoth  Yellow  Flint  }  *2.w'p'r'bu.’ 


Dibble’s  Early  Yellow  Dent 
Dibble’s  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent  | 
Dibble's  Improved  Learning 
Dibble’s  Big  Red  Dent 
Dibble’s  Mammoth  White  Dent^ 


Dibble’s  White  Flint. 


»  $2.20;  2  bush- 

•*  I  elH  or  over 

NEW  BAGS  FREE 


WHY  PAY  MORE? 

D1BBLE*S  FARM  SEED  CATALOG 
EIGHT  SAMPLES  SEED  CORN 
DIBBLE'S*  BOOK  ON  ALFALFA 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

BOX  B  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Headquarters  for  Seed,  Corn,  Oafs,  Po* 
fatoes.  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Grass  Seeds. 


Full  of  Life 
and  Vi^or 


PAGB^ 

PHILIPPS^P 


are  bright,  plump,  clean  and  true-to-name 
— the  result  of  60  years’  seed-growing  ex¬ 
perience.  Get  our  suggestion — giving 

1917  Catalog  FREE 

Lists  and  illustrates  high  -  yielding 
strains  of  seeds  for  farm  and  garden. 
Plan  now  for  a  good  garden.  Re¬ 
duce  living  costs  and  enjoy  better 
fare.  Send  a  postal  today. 

The  Page-Philipps  Seed  Co. 
Box  SO  Toledo,  Ohio 


SeedCORS 


Uet  our  price  list  first — 1 5  varieties 
of  Seed  Corn  at  attractive  prices. 
Also  Timothy,  Clover,  Alfalfa  Seeds, 
etc.  Write  today  for  full  particulars. 

STOECKER  SEED  CO.  Dept.2  Peoria.  III. 


cotfsSeedCorn 


As  carefully  selected  and  pre¬ 
pared  as  Scott’s  Field  Seeds. 
Ask  for  samples  and  catalogue. 


O.  U.  Seott  &  Son.  Co.,  1$0  Bfnin  8t.,  MarytTlIle,  0, 


FRUIT  PACKAGES  Catalog 


Best  quality.  All  styles.  Any  quantity. 

c.  N.  ROBINSON  *  BRO.,  Papt.  M  Baltimore,  Md. 

50  GTS.  PER  ACRE,  6  ACRES  $2 

Highest  Grade  Inoculating  Bacteria 

Alfalfa,  Clover,  Sotys,  Peas,  Beans 
Write  us  for  30-page  Legume  Booklet. 

Ttte  Eggert  Chemical  Company,  Canton,  O. 

SPORICIDE  SMUT 

in  oals.  Simple  to  treat.  Sent  direct  on  trial  where  we  have  no 
agent.  FreeBooklet.  Local  Agents  wanted.  ELstablished  1 905. 

SPORICIDE  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Atlanta,  N.Y. 

SAMPLE  OUR  SEED 

Three  earliest  vegetables  in  cultivation  for  10c.  On© 
packet  each,  Kobinson’s  Earliest  Tomato,  Earliest 
Round  Red  Radish,  Elarliest  Lettuce.  10c  to  new 
customers.  Regular  price  30c.  CATAIX)G  FREE. 

C.  N.  Robinson  &  Bro.,  Dept.51,  Baltimore  ftMd. 


iweet  Clover  by  Express  from  North  Dakota.  We 

av  one-third  express  charges  on  one  bushel  or  more 

ILOVERLEA  seed  CO. _ KINDERHOOK,  N.  Y. 


Irish  Cobbler  SEED  POTATOES 

hampers.  Eight  Dollars  per  three  bu.  bbl  Cele¬ 
brated  John  Baer  tomato  seed,  three  dollars  D)., 
postpaid.  Early,  great  yielder.  Can't  be  beat.  Or¬ 
der  at  once.  Wm,  Lord, East  New  Market,  Md. 

nTTri  r<An\T  lieid’s  Yellow  Dent, Early  Leaining and 

\rrll  I  IIKIM  White  Cap,  Samples  and  Catalog  free. 

OLiLiIa  vvIVli  liurt  A;  Sons,  Melrose,  dhlo 


SEED  CORN? 


HARDY  PERENNIAL 
PUNTS 

20  for  $1.25 

Prepaid  East  of  Miss.  River.  $1.50 
IVesf.  $5.00  per  100  E.,  $5.50  W; 
Anchusa,  Delphinium,  Agrostemma, 
Gailardia,  Hibiscus,  Dianlhus,  Digi¬ 
talis,  Salvia,  Campanulas,  and  over 
25  additional  varieties  of  merit.  5, 
10,  or  more  varieties  each  shipment, 
our  selection.  Heavy  field  grown  stock. 

Variegated  Vinca  Plants 

From  soil  21^"  pot  size 

214c.  each.  $2.00  per  100  Prepaid 
$2.50  West  of  Mississippi  River 
Cash  with  order,  please 

ELMER  J.  WEAVER,  RONKS,  PA. 


Millions  of  Trees 

PLANTS,  VINES,  ROSES,  ETC. 

The  oldest,  largest  and  most  complete  nursery  in 
Michigan.  Send  for  catalog.  Prices  reasonable 

I.  E.  ILGENFRITZ’  SONS  CO. 

THE  MONROE  NURSERY  MONROE,  Michigan 


Qlroiuhorrioo  Send  for  new  catalog.  Low  prices  for 
OudnllBlllco  best  plants.  100  Superb  everbearing 
mailed  for$l  east  of  Miss.  (34tb  year  our  advertise¬ 
ment  has  been  in  K.  N.-V.)  SLATMAKER  S  SON,  Wyoming,  Del. 

BLUE  RIDGE  SILO  CORN 

$2.25  per  bushel  with  sacks.  Also  Sweet  Clover  Seed. 

K.  HAKTON,  Box  29,  Falmouth,  Pendleton  Co.,  Ky. 

ONION  SEED  'S'-.yrVof 


J.  B.  QUliiK 


NoKTii  Madison,  Ohio 


100  IrHAWmERRY  PLANTS,$i;^fS 

Progressive  or  Superb.  V.  C.  RAZOR,  Salt  Lick  Ky. 
I  -.-..-.Im-vC-..!..  Quality  bred  six  years.  Gerniinatiou 

LeamingLariy  test,  9-%.  bushei,  with  bags. 

BEEI>  CtrllN.  liit  aci-es,  1916,  yielded  317  bushel  ears. 

MEADOW  FAKM,  TIAUTKOALE,  NKM’  YORK 

LVE-High  Yielding  Raleigh  Seed  Potatoes 

Carefully  selected  for  16  years.  H.  C.  TATLOR,  Embreeville,  Pi. 


Farm.  Garden  and  Orchard  Toob 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  questions; 

'th  ■ 


How  can  1  grow  crops  witi 
‘He 


IRON  AGE 


I  less  ex¬ 
pense  and  labor  7  How  can  I  grow 
fancy  fruit  at  low  cost  ?  The 

B arret 
Sprayer 


a*  ISO 


(horizontal)  solves  the  spraying 
problem  for  the  busy  farmer. 
Can  be  used  in  any  wagon, 
cart  or  sled.  Keliable  easy- 
working  pump  placed  outside 
the  barrel — prevents  rusting— 
all  parts  easy  to  reach.  100  to 
126  pounds  pressure  with  two 
nozzles.  60  and  100  gallon  sizes. 
We  make  a  full  line  of  spray¬ 
ers.  Write  today  for  our  free 
booklet. 

BatemanM’t’gCo.yBox  2E  ,GrenToc1i,N.J« 


Barrel  Sprayer 


HEAVI  pUTI 

Kerosene  and  Gasoline  Engines 


Yellow  flint  type.  Sati.sfaetiou 
guaranteed.  Circulars  free 

,'IUS.T.4.\,\KK.PIe>s«nlValley.N.T. 


SAVE  MONEY  BUY  NOW 

HEAVI  DUTI  KEROSENE  ENGINES  save 
Money.  They  are  safer  to  i)i>orato  than  Gasoline 
engines  and  you  can  operate  them  at  half  the  cost 
of  gasoline.  Kerosene  costs  anout  10  to  12  cts.. 
gasoline  over  twice  that,  HE.VVI  DUTI  ENGINES 
work  as  well  on  Gasoline  as  on  Kerosene,  u.se  which¬ 
ever  fuel  .vou  prefer,  you  are  not  bound  to  use 
Kerosene  if  vou  don't  want  to.  as  tha  HE.VVI  DUTI 
works  better  on  Gasplino  than  any  other  Gasoline 
engine,  but  it  also  works  on  Kerosene  which  a  Gas- 
olino  engine  will  not  do.  Save  money,  get  iiioro 
power  and  better  results.  Buy  the  HEAVI  DUTI 
Kerosene  engine.  We  have  not  as  yet  made  an  ad¬ 
vance  in  price  but  there  will  he  an  advance  about 
Mav  1st.  Buy  now,  save  the  extra  cost.  SPEt  lAE 
PRICE  IF  YOU  ARE  THE  FIRST  BUYER  IN 
YOUR  IDCAEITY.  CATALOG  FREE. 

^  R,  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 

202  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City. 


Power 


©ne-l 
Man 
Easily^ 
H&ndles^ 
And 

OperatoA' 


^  Alone  vou  can  null  anv  stump  in  your  field  with 

uproot  it.  Clem-S  over  one  acre  from  anchor.  Clears  your  land  at  low  cost. 
Write  Today  for  Free  Book, ‘‘The  Gold  In  Your  Stump  Land 

breakag^e  for  Fifteen  Years, 

A  J.  KIRSTIN  CO.,  6044  Lndington  Street.  E»canaba,  Michigan 

1719 


One  Man 
Stump  Puller 


Dairymen’s  League  and  Milk  Prices 
’]’he  full  board  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  met  in  the. City  of  New  ork 
last  week  and  a/ter  a  very  full  and 
rather  protracted  Meeting  of  the  hoard, 
and  full  discussion  of  the  whole  situa¬ 
tion.  tlu'y  agreed  to  revise  the  sc-hedule 
of  prices  originally  put  out  for  the  next 
six  months  as  published  in  The  Rx'RAL 
New-Yorker  iind  other  papers  last  week. 
The  general  iiuderstaiidiug  with  the  deal¬ 
ers  was  to  the  effect  that  they  would 
ptiy  the  new  schedule  of  prices  without 
futher  jirotest.  This  schedule  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

For  3%  State  Standard  Milk — Grade  B. 

PER  100  LR. 


Ist  Dist. 

2nd  Dist. 

A  pril  . 

.$1.05 

May  . 

.  2.00 

1.00 

June  . 

.  1.00 

1.80 

July  . 

.  2.10 

2.00 

August  .  .  . 

.  2.55 

2.45 

September 

2.45 

.‘D^e  per  100  lbs.  for  each  1-10  point 
hutterfat  to  be  added.  (-Jrade  A  milk 
1,5c  added.  Grade  B  milk  based  on  5,5 
bam  .score. 

G  milk,  however,  can  only  be  used  for 
maiiufacturiiig  purposes.  It  cannot  be 
used  for  consumptiou,  and  contrary  to 
the  contention  of  a  good  many  dealers  O 
milk  when  pasteurized  does  not  become 
B  milk.  Fnder  the  regulations  it  can¬ 
not  he  used  for  consumption  at  all,  and 
if  it  is  used  the  producers  .should  insist 
ui)on  B  grading  and  B  prices. 

The  new  schedule  reduces  the  first 
schedule  on  April,  May,  .Tune  and  July, 
iind  increases  the  price  for  August  hut 
September  is  the  same.  The  average  is 
4i/^c  a  hundred  for  the  six  months  less 
than  the  regular  schedule,  but  it  is  yet 
a  very  substantial  advance  over  the 
prices  of  the  same  period  last  year.  It 
is  a  larger  increase  over  last  year’s  Sum¬ 
mer  jiriees  than  the  "Wiuter  .schedule 
wiis  over  the  previous  Winter  prices. 
The  price  of  A  milk  per  hundred  is  in¬ 
creased  5e  a  hundred  and  the  price  of 
extra  hutterfat  is  now  3%c  per  hun¬ 
dred  in  place  of  the  3c  previously  paid. 

The  full  board  of  directors  of  the 
TiOague  unanimously  and  promptly  en¬ 
dorsed  the  Tow’uer-Smith  bill  now  before 
the  liCgislature.  This  was  an  approval 
of  the  formal  endorsement  of  the  bill  by 
the  Executive  Committee.  The  local 
branches  of  the  League  have  also  been 
requested  to  use  their  influence  to  further 
this  bill,  which  simply  asks  an  appropria¬ 
tion  to  build  a  milk  market  and  pasteur¬ 
izing  plant  in  the  City  of  New  York.  The 
purpose  of  this  is  to  give  a  kindergarten 
demonstration  of  the  method  and  cost  of 
distributing  milk  by  putting  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  the  consumer  closer  together. 
There  are  also  very  many  farmers  who 
would  like  to  sell  their  milk  and  keep  the 
skimmed  milk  home  to  raise  calves  and 
cows  for  future  production,  and  this  plan 
would  give  them  an  opportunity  to  d()  so. 

Of  course  there  will  be  big  opposition 
to  the  bill.  It  will  be  a  triumph  for  the 
people,  both  producers  and  consumers.  If 
it  can  be  secured.  Every  farmer  should 
stee  that  both  his  representatives  in  Al¬ 
bany  know  that  he  wants  this  bill  passed. 
It  is  to  the  farmer  the  most  important 
bill  now  at  Albany,  first,  because  of  its 
influence  on  the  sale  or  milk,  and  second 
because  of  the  principle  involved.  In  a 
partial  canvass  of  the  Senate  last  week 
the  following  Senators  announced  them¬ 
selves  emphatically  in  favor  of  the  bill. 


Senator  Salvatore  A.  Cottello,  New 
York.  N.  y. 

Ty-kL  T  T^/yttIoyi  1  civlr. 


N.  Y. 

Senator  James  A.  Towner,  Towners, 

Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Senator  James  A.  Emerson,  WaiTcu.s- 
burgh,  N.  y. 

Senator  Ross  Craves.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


T _ _  T\T 


Some  of  the  Senators  were  non¬ 
committal.  requirng  further  time  to  study 
it.  The.se  were : 

Senator  Thomas  H.  Cullen.  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Senator  James  A.  Foley.  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Senator  Leonard  W.  H.  Gibbs.  Buffalo, 

N.  Y. 

Senator  Morris  S.  Halliday.  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

Senator  Theodore  Douglas  Robinson, 
Mohawk,  N.  Y. 

Senator  .Tohii  V.  Sheridan,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Senator  Samuel  .T.  Ramsberger,  Buf¬ 
falo.  N.  Y. 

Senator  Alfred  ,T.  Gilchrist,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Senator  Henry  W.  Sage,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Senator  Alvah  W.  Burlingame,  Brook¬ 
lyn.  N.  Y. 

Senator  George  A.  Slater,  Port  (  hes- 
ter,  N.  Y’^. 

Most  of  the  Senators  who  refuse  to  go 
on  record  po.sitively  say  they  have  not 
studied  the  bill  and  will  do  so.  Only  one 
says  “careful  consideration,”  which  is  a 
good  sign.  Several  say  they  attended  the 
hearing  on  the  Wicks  bill,  and  were  much 
impressed  by  what  the  dairymen  said  and 
did.  Some  of  tlie  city  Senators  consider 
the  IVieks  bill  dead  and  will  vote  for  the 
Towner  bill  as  substitute  and  trial  of  a 
new  plan.  Every  Senator  for  the  rural 
counties  admits  having  received  letters 
from  farmers  favoring  the  bill  and  these 
are  being  shown  to  other  Senators.  They 
make  the  most  efi'ective  arguments  for  the 
bill.  The  consumers  in  the  large  cities 
can  help  with  such  letters.  In  fact  the 
whole  thing  now  depends  upon  the  num¬ 
ber  and  power  of  these  letters  from  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 


(Continued  from  page  486) 
mai'ket  is  up  about  one  cent  with  a  quo¬ 
tation  of  40c  for  finest  strictly  extras; 
only  a  small  per  cent,  of  butter  receipts 
are  extr:is.  The  fresh  make  for  the 
most  part,  both  from  West  and  North, 
is  classed  first.s  or  seconds.  Storage  but¬ 
ter  is  pretty  well  cleaned  up.  Storage 
in  Boston  will  be  nearly  gone  by  the  first 
of  the  month  at  present  rate  of  consump¬ 
tion,  which  is  20  per  cent,  less  than  last 
year,  yet  about  10.000  packages  are  go¬ 
ing  out  weekly.  Receipts,  so  far,  indicate 
that  the  new  make  will  be  about  the  samo 
in  quantity  as  last  year.  Boston  is  one 
of  the  lowest  markets,  hence  there  is 
small  chance  of  dealers  buying  outside, 
rather  New  Y^'ork  is  likely  to  come  in 
and  take  our  goods.  Cheese  is  up  to  20c, 
although  the  export  trade  has  been 
checked.” 

EtiG  STTPl’EY  UREUAL. 

After  the  railroad  strike  was  called 
off,  there  were  liberal  receipts  of  delayed 
egg  shipments,  but  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  the  market  has  behaved  well  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  brisk  demand.  The.  market 
seems  to  be  settling  upon  a  Spring  basis 
considerably  above  the  price  level  of  last 
year.  Said  a  South  Market  Street  re¬ 
ceiver:  “Receipts  are  coming  freely,  but 
consumption  is  good,  eggs  are  cheaj)  com- 
ptired  with  other  food.  Some  stoi'age 
packed  eggs  Inive  been  selling  at  28^/4 
to  29e  as  compared  with  earlier  specula¬ 
tive  sales  of  26  to  27c,  iudicatiug  that 
the  actual  market  is  running  higher  than 
the  general  trade  anticipated.  Apparent¬ 
ly  eggs  are  going  to  storage  five  or  six 
cents  higher  than  last  yetir’s  basis,  which 
itself  looked  dangerously  high  to  deal¬ 
ers  last  year,  but  everybody  seems_  to 
have  been  aoeustomed  to  extreme  pric<'s 
by  tills  time,  and  the  storage  people  seem 
ready  to  buy  liberally  when  they  regard 
the  market  iis  settled.”  Said  another  re¬ 
ceiver  :  “IVe  look  for  a  slight  bulge  in 
the  marl'-et  upward,  preceding  Eastrr. 
hut  it  luobahly  will  not  amount  to  much. 
Duck  and  goose  eggs  for  Easter  market 
.should  arrive  early  in  the  month.  IVe 
look  for  duck  eggs  to  sell  at  40  to  50c 
per  doz.  and  goose  eggs  at  .$1  or  more.” 


tady,  N.  y.  ,,  , 

Senator  George  II.  Whitney,  Mechau- 
icsville.  N.  Y’’. 

Senator  George  L.  Thompson,  Kings 
Park.  L.  I. 

Senator  Bernard  Downing,  New  York, 
N.  Y^. 

Senator  George  F.  Thompson,  Middle- 
port,  N.  Y. 

Senator  Charles  W.  Walton,  Kingston, 

N.  Y. 

Senator  George  Cromwell,  Dougan 
Hills,  N.  Y.  , 

Senator  ,Tohn  Knight,  Arcadia,  N.  Y. 
Senator  John  D.  Stivers,  Middletown, 

N.  Y. 

Senator  Charles  F.  Murphy,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 

Senator  James  J.  Walker,  New  York, 

N.  Y, 

Senator  Jacob  Koenig,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Those  against  it  were : 

Senator  Peter  M,  Daly,  Astoria,  N,  Y. 
Senator  Charles  C.  Lockwood.  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

Senator  Charles  D.  Newton,  Geneseo, 
N.  Y. 

Senator  Albert  Ottinger,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 

Senator  Robert  R.  Lawson,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Senator  Charles  W.  Wicks,  Sauquoit, 

N.  Y. 

Senator  George  B.  Wellington,  Troy, 

N.  y. 


rOUETRY  DUEL  BUT  STRONG. 

Demand  for  dressed  poultry  is  cheeked 
by  the  high  prices,  and  receipts  being 
light  compared  with  the  little  business 
that  is  being  done.  The  market  main¬ 
tains  a  steady  tone  while  live  poultry 
has  tended  higher.  Receipts  are  mostly 
fowls  with  very  limited  quantities  of 
held-over  chickens  and  a  few  early  broil¬ 
ers.  According  to  S.  D.  Burr  &  Co.: 
“lieceipts  are  lighter  and  the  market 
firm  on  fresh  killed  stock.  Frozen  poul¬ 
try  is  harder  to  sell.  Fresh  killed  native 
fowls  bring  2.5c  for  choice  and  21  to  22c 
for  fair.  Most  e.hiekens  coming  are 
staggy.  not  worth  over  20c.  'Soft-meated 
chickens  sell  at  25  to  .30c.  The  few 
broilers  are  in  the  market  at  30  to  35c 
per  lb.  .\mos  Keyes  &  Son  quote  live 
fowl  at  23e  with  some  choice  lots  bring¬ 
ing  24c.  They  observe :  “Nice  Spring 
broilers,  li/^  to  2  lbs.,  are  worth  28  to 
30e.  but  are  very  scarce  as  yet.  A  North¬ 
ern  shipper  consigned  us  a  big  turkey 
gobbler,  which  sold  at  25c  per  lb.  Pul¬ 
lets  sell  now  about  the  same  as  dresshig 
stock.  The  .Tewish  holidays,  April  7th 
to  Sth.  will  demand  considerable  live 
poiiltrv  from  April  2  to  5.  The  next 
holidays.  April  13  to  14th.  will  call  for 
poultry.  April  0  to  12.  and  the  Feast 
of  Weeks.  Mav  27th.  calls  for  fowls,  etc. 
from  May  2l‘  to  25th.  These  holidays 
all  crearc  extra  demand  for  live  fowls, 
ducks  and  chickens.  G-  b.  f. 


Labor  is  scarce  and  high 


MAKE  IT  PRODUCE  MORE 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office. 


SPRAY 

WITH 


Trade  Mark 

The  Spray  That  Adds  to  Your  Profits 


IHAA'E  PERSONAL  MANAGEMENT  of  800  acres  of  orchards 
in  the  East.  Have  just  returned  from  there  this  morning.  While 
there  I  spent  two  days  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety.  They  endorsed  Pyrox,  the  largest  growers  of  apples,  potatoes  and 
melons  preferring  it  to  home-made  sprays  for  fungus  and  insects.  The  best 
growers  in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  New  Jersey  are  using  it.  You  cannot 
go  wrong  in  using  it.  I  have  made  many  thousand  barrels  of  spray  on  the 
farm  and  as  many  thousand  in  a  modern  factory;  and  I  can 
say  to  you  I  have  made  my  last  barrel.  Don’t  allow  anyone 
to  talk  old  fogy  notions  into  you.  There’s  as  much 
difference  between  Pyrox  and  home-made  sprays  as 
there  is  between  the  old  stage  coach  and  the  modem 
railroad  train  in  travel.”  A. N. Brown,  Editor 
“Fruit  Belt,”  in  a  personal  letter  to  a  friend. 

Pyrox  produces  Larger  and  Better  Crops 

by  protecting  them  against  fungous  dis¬ 
eases.  By  its  action  on  the  foliage  it  gives 
the  crop  a  longer  growing  season  in  which 
to  perfect  its  product  during  the  final  stages 
when  size  and  finish  are  added.  It  also 
kills  leaf -eating  insects,  thus  serving  a 

double  purpose.  Prices:  5  lbs.  $1;  25  lbs. 
$4.50;  100  lbs.  $15;  f.  o.  b.  Boston,  Balti¬ 
more,  Cincinnati  and  other  distributing 
points.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
order  direct.  We  will  ship  promptly. 

Free  Spraying  Book 

Our  new  book  showing 
'  how  to  spray  for  most 

^  -  profits  sent  FREE  upon 

'  request. 


Crop  Increased  SO  Per  Cent 

Mi\  E.  B.  C.  Epley,  Sewell,  N.  J., 
writes:  “I  used  Pyrox  with  great  suc¬ 
cess  on  eggplants.  Am  satisfied  that 
my  crop  was  increased  50  per  cent. 
On  sweet  potatoes  it  worked  wonders 
and  the  crop  was  greatly  increased, 
as  were  also  my  tomatoes.  For  can¬ 
taloupes  it  thoroughly  protects  the 
vines  from  all  kinds  of  bugs  and  pre¬ 
vents  blight.  I  find  in  using  Pyrox 
it  makes  some  difference  how  it  is  ap¬ 
plied.  By  putting  it  on  in  a  fine  mist 
the  particles  do  not  run  together  and 
the  spray  stays  where  you  put  it  and 
does  not  run  off.  On  my  eggplants, 
Pyrox  not  only  keeps  the  bugs  off,  but 
seems  to  act  as  a  plant  food.  On 
sweet  potatoes  it  prevents  all  disease 
and  is  death  to  bugs.  I  also  had  fine 
results  with  it  on  white  potatoes.” 

24  To  26  Per  Cent  In  Favor  Of  Pyrox 

Minch  Bros.,  growers  and  shippers 
of  seeds,  seed  potatoes  and  South  Jer¬ 
sey  produce,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  write: 
“Pyrox  was  a  great  success  on  our 
potatoes.  The  crop  turned  out  201 
baskets  per  acre  on  a  field  of  16  acres 
where  we  used  arsenate  of  lead  alone, 
whereas  adjoining  potatoes  sprayed 
with  Pyrox  turned  out  248  baskets,  a 
difference  in  its  favor  of  23.38  per 
cent.  On  8  acres,  arsenate  of  lead, 
helped  out  by  Paris  green,  produced 
195  baskets  per  acre,  while  the  Pyrox 
produced  245,  a  gain  in  favor  of  Pyrox 
of  25.6  per  cent.  We  are  so  well 
pleased  with  the  results  that  we  are 
planning  to  spray  our  entire  potato 
acreage  of  145  acres  with  Pyrox 
alone.” 

Increases  Yield  25  Per  Cent 

John  Burke  &  Son,  dealers  in  pro¬ 
duce,  Pedficktown,  N.  J.,  write:  “We 
always  recommend  Pyrox,  as  we  have 
used  it  and  know  that  it  will  kill  po¬ 
tato  bugs,  and  in  fact,  all  leaf-eating 
insects,  besides  preventing  blight  on 
white  potatoes,  tomatoes,  eggplants, 
and  other  vegetables,  as  well  as  yel¬ 
low  rot  in  sweet  potatoes.  It  will  in¬ 
crease  the  yield  of  potatoes  and  toma¬ 
toes  26  per  cent.  It  has  no  equal  for 
apples;  it  turns  them  out  fancy  and 
fine,  besides  increasing  the  yield. 
We  thoroughly  believe  it  is  a  good 
thing.” 


Bowker  Insecticide  Company 

43-C  Chatham  Street  1014  Fidelity  Building 

BOSTON  BALTIMORE 


FILL  OUT  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON 

Please  send  me  your  complete  story  of  Pyrox.  How, 
when  and  what  to  spray  for  greatest  profit  ^  jj  y  gp 

Name _ 

P.  O.  Address _ 

Principal  Crops _ 

REMEMBER  THIS:  The  cost  of  the  spray  material  is  the  smallest  part  of 
cost  of  growing  the  crop.  Labor  is  high.  Make  it  produce  twice  as  much 

by  spraying  with  Pyrox. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Damp  Days. — St.  Patrick’s  Day  came 
this  year  with  dripping  skies  and  mean 
mnd.  All  mud  is  mean  except  when 
some  long  drought  is  broken  by  a  deluge 
of  rain,  but  the  meanest  of  all  is  the  mud 
which  forms  in  March  before  the  frost 
is  out  of  the  ground.  You  have  a  few 
inches  of  soft  mush  on  top  and  a  frozen 
layer  below.  The  water  cannot  sink 
away  into  the  soil,  so  it  turns  the  face 
of  nature  into  a  great  mud  pie.  It  makes 
a  fine  situation  for  sowing  clover  seed, 
but  it  also  sows  the  seed  of  discontent 
in  the  farm  family.  That  crop  of  dis¬ 
content  is  worse  than  quack  grass  unless 
you  can  root  it  out  at  once.  So  as  it 
grew  dark  the  little  girls  and  I  built  a 
roaring  open  fire.  A  cout)le  of  dry  old 
peach  roots  which  did  their  duty  in  prov¬ 
ing  the  Striugfellow  system  of  planting 
made  a  solid  backing  for  this  fire,  and 
the  lighter  stuff  roared  and  snapped  as  the 
blaze  took  hold  of  them.  A  couple  of 
big  baked  apples  put  us  in  a  cheerful 
mood  as  we  pulled  the  big  chair  up  as 
near  to  the  fire  as  the  heat  would  per¬ 
mit.  There  I  sat,  not  quite  filling  the 
big  chair — but  with  a  small  girl,  each 
with  hair  that  matched  the  blaze,  sitting 
on  either  chair  arm. 

Ueauing  Habits. — I  do  not  know  how 
you  read — I  presume  we  all  have  per¬ 
sonal  habits  or  methods  of  shovelling 
books  into  the  brain.  Some  people  dash 
through  a  book  as  if  in  a  race  against 
time  to  reach  the  end.  They  stick  to 
one  book  until  they  finish  it  all.  I  can¬ 
not  read  that  way.  I  have  to  read  slow¬ 
ly  and  absorb  the  book  instead  of  trying 
to  “eat  it  alive.”  Then  I  have  fallen 
into  the  habit  of  “reading  in  layers”  as 
I  call  it.  So  I  loaded  up  with  a  big 
volume  of  Knglish  history,  a  story  en¬ 
titled  “The  Bent  Twig,”  a  copy  of  Whit¬ 
tier’s  poems,  a  book  on  fertilizers  and  a 
report  by  a  professor  who  undertakes  to 
show  that  the  farmer  receives  a  55-cent 
dollar.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  with 
you,  but  I  get  more  out  of  reading  by 
turning  from  one  book  to  another,  so  as 
to  cook  the  message  they  bring  like  a  pot 
of  Boston  baked  beans— the  fat  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  into  a  balanced  ration.  It 
seems  to  me  that  most  so-called  “learned” 
men  are  one-sided.  Their  knowledge  is 
strong  rather  than  useful  because  they 
have  not  mixed  the  fat  with  the  beaus. 
What  the  restaurants  call  “New  York 
beans”  are  cooked  without  this  blending 
and  perhaps  that  well  typifies  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  cities.  But  before 
I  can  settle  down  to  reading  the  little 
girls  remind  me  that  the_  third  Cherry- 
top  is  upstairs  in  bed  with  a  bad  sore 
throat.  So  we  put  the  screen  before 
the  fire  and  go  up  to  cheer  him  up  a 
little,  only  to  find  him  fast  asleep.  He 
grew  weary  of  waiting  for  us,  so  he 
turned  over  and  found  dreamland  a 
country  where  throats  are  never  sore  and 
where  muskrats  abound.  Dor  unhappily 
his  fur  farming  has  gone  glimmering 
with  the  death  of  the  first  muskrat. 

Book  (TmmKEN. — So  back  we  came  to 
the  big  chair  befoi'e  the  fire.  I  picked  up 
“The  Bent  Twig,”  one  little  girl  took  a 
copy  of  nursery  rhymes  and  the  other 
tried  to  read  the  daily  paper.  1  had 
come  to  the  j)oint  in  the  story  where  the 
rich  little  boy  went  to  play  with  country 
children,  and  his  first  desire  was  to  pull 
off  elegant  shoes  and  stockings  and  go 
barefooted.  I  looked  up  to  glauc(;  at 
the  little  girl’s  paper  and  read  this  head¬ 
ing  : 

$75  a  Day  to  Care 

For  Col.  AstoFs  Son 

The  article  went  on  to  state  that  the 
mother  of  this  three-year-old  boy  had 
rendered  an  account  of  the  money  spent 
'  in  raising  him.  Between  Aug.  14,  1912, 
and  Dec.  31,  1915.  she  spent  .$86,0.34  on 
I  this  little  boy.  This  makes  an  average 
of  over  $75  a  day  and  the  special  guard¬ 
ian  compliments  the  mother  on  her  ex¬ 
cellent  care!  I  concluded  it  was  about 
time  for  me  to  put  down  the  story  and 
take  up  the  history  or  the  professor’s  re¬ 
port  !  Think  of  it  for  a  moment — $75  a 
day  for  a  baby  when  the  original  Astor 
started  the  great  family  wealth  by  sav¬ 
ing  the  greater  part  of  an  income  of  75 
cents  a  day ! 

Not  To  Be  Envied. — My  sturdy  little 
girls  sat  there  dressed  in  69-ceut  dresses 
and  plain  shoes  and  stockings  with  no 
thought  of  envy  for  that  unfortunate 
baby.  You  could  not  have  found,  in  all 
the  world,  a  power  strong  enough  to  pull 
them  away  from  my  chair  and  put  them 
in  the  soft  bed  of  this  $75  victim  of  great 
wealth.  They  are  both  doing  their  little 
work  and  playing  their  little  useful  part 
— happy  to  be  useful,  happy  to  be  loved 
in  this  plain  family  life  and  this  quiet 
place.  For  me,  it  is  the  best  part  of 
life  to  feel  that  our  children  can  find 


more  pride  and  pleasure  in  their  69-cent 
dre.sses  than  this  unfortunate  baby  can 
ever  take  in  his  .$7.5  per  day.  Dong, 
'ong  ago  I  gave  up  all  envy  of  the  very 
rich  or  any  desire  to  live  their  life.  I 
have  seen  hundreds  of  them  who  put  on 
a  fine  mask  of  happiness  as  they  adver¬ 
tise  their  w’ealth,  but  there  always  comes 
a  moment  of  confidence  when  they  take 
their  mask  off  and  you  may  see  that  their 
gold  has  cut  great  lines  of  care  and  vain 
longing  on  their  faces.  That  unfortunate 
little  rich  pauper  will  some  day  look  out 
from  his  gilded  prison  and  see  sturdy, 
ragged  little  fellows  playing  in  the  dirt. 
Then  the  boy  within  him  will  realize  that 
one  penny  will  buy  more  happiness  for 
these  natural  children  than  all  of  the 
7500  cents  spent  daily  on  him  for  “bare 
necessities.”  Can  you  wonder  I  hugged 
those  two  little  redheads  up  tight  when 
bedtime  cam<? — and  went  after  another 
baked  apple? 

Prejudice. — That  is  one  of  the  things 
which  usually  come  to  me  on  a  bad 
night  before  an  open  fire.  As  a  fellow 
gets  along  in  years  he  finds  himself  try¬ 
ing  to  understand  why  the  world  is  so 
slow  to  move  ahead,  and  why  history 
seems  to  run  around  in  circles — ever 
widening,  it  is  true — but  always  moving 
in  curves  rather  than  in  straight  lines. 
One  reason  is  that  too  many  people,  in 
spite  of  aU  that  common  sen.se  and  his¬ 
tory  teach  them,  envy  and  ape  the  rich. 
One  generation  seems  to  teach  it  to  an¬ 
other  until  we  have  a  false  standard  of 
behavior  and  ideals  which  puts  boodle 
above  brains,  money  above  morality,  lazi- 
ne.ss  above  labor.  The  be.st  wish  I  can 
give  to  my  little  girls  is  that  they  may 
alw’ays  prefer  the  independence  and  love 
which  may  be  stitched  into  a  69-cent 
dress  to  the  ball  and  chain  carried  by  the 
$75  baby. 

Cheap  Children. — Mother  is  a  wom¬ 
an  who  thinks  well  of  her  own  children 
(when  they  are  not  present)  but  she 
wants  a  monopoly  of  mentioning  their 
good  and  bad  qualities.  So  when  I  got 
started  on  this  subject  she  handed  me  a 
little  volume  called  “Heart  Throbs,”  or 
extracts  from  old  scrap  books.  She  found 
a  certain  page  and  pointed  it  to  me.  It 
was  a  little  story  of  a  clergyman  who 
wished  to  introduce  new  hymn  books. 
He  told  the  clerk  to  give  out  the  notice. 
The  clerk,  however,  gave  out  another  no¬ 
tice  first  and  this  was :  “All  those  who 
have  children  they  wish  baptised  please 
sernd  in  their  names  at  once.”  The 
clergyman  was  deaf  and  thought  this  no¬ 
tice  was  about  his  hymn  books.  So  he 
got  up  and  said :  “And  I  want  to  say  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  haven’t  any  that 
they  may  be  obtained  from  me  any  day 
between  three  and  four  o’clock;  the  or¬ 
dinary  little  ones  at  15  cents  and  special 
ones  with  red  backs  at  25  cents  each !” 

Well,  I  can  appreciate  all  of  that.  I 
wouldn’t  mind  taking  one  of  the  1.5-cent 
babies  end  entering  him  in  the  great  life 
race  for  useful  qualities  against  the  $75 
child ! 

Hard  Heads. — But  I  laid  aside  the 
story  and  picked  up  the  big  histoi-y.  I 
am  studying  the  time  of  Cromwell  and 
its  influence  upon  the  people  of  England. 
Here  is  one  thing  which  struck  me  and 
struck  the  book  out  of  my  hand  for  a 
time.  It  refers  to  William  Harvey,  the 
first  man  to  announce  and  demonstrate 
the  theory  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood : 

“It  teas  remarked  that  no  yhysieian  in 
Europe  who  had  reached  J/O  years  of  age 
when  Harvey’s  diseovery  u'as^  made  puh- 
lic  was  known  to  adopt  if.  If  is  inaintaln- 
ing  it  is  even  said  to  have  diminished  his 
own  practice  and  eelehrity.  So  general 
is  the  force  of  prejudice  even  on  mat¬ 
ters  of  the  most  practical  nature,  and  so 
liahlc  is  it  to  become  fired  beyond  all 
hope  of  removal  after  a  certain  period  of 
Ufe4” 

Harvey’s  discovery  changed  the  entire 
system  of  medical  treatment — ^just^  aa 
later  discoveries  have  upset  all  previous 
theories  and  practices.  Ah !  But  how 
much  has  human  nature  gained  in  liber¬ 
ality  in  the  three  centuries  since  Harvey 
delivered  his  worldmoving  lectures? 
We  see  that  all  the  doctors  who  were 
over  40  years  old  failed  to  understand 
that  the  world  really  had  started  climb¬ 
ing  on  Harvey’s  words.  Having  had  some 
little  experience'  with  the  “35-eent  dol¬ 
lar”  and  other  things,  I  can  appreciate 
all  that.  Most  men  of  middle  years  be¬ 
gin  to  build  a  shell  around  their  mind — 
pretty  much  like  the  clam  or  oyster 
shelling  himself  in.  Aping  the  rich  and 
strong  starts  the  children  away  from  in¬ 
dependent  thought,  and  the  prejudice  of 
middle  years  completes  the  job. 

A  Hot  Ending. — I  would  like  to  tell 
what  I  found  in  the  other  books,  but  I 
have  already  talked  too  long.  The  world 
looked  gloomy  outside  and  glowing  with¬ 
in  when  I  went  to  bed.  Just  after  mid¬ 
night  the  children  came  rousing  me  out. 
There  was  a  great  light  all  around,  for 
my  neighbor’s  barn  was  afire — belching 
out  great  tongues  of  flame.  It  was  the 
home  of  that  great  Holstein  calf  \ve  told 
of  a  few’  weeks  ago.  They  got  him  out 
safely  with  the  cows  but  the  barn  burned 
to  the  ground.  The  house  and  sheds 
Avere  saved  by  hard  work.  I  have  seen 
fires  in  the  country  where  the  home  folks 
and  a  few  neighbors  were  left  alone  to 
fight  with  buckets  of  water.  In  this 
case,  shortly  after  the  blaze  burst  out 
great  eyes  of  fire  were  seen  coming  over 
the  hills  and  along  the  roads  as  cars 
came  rushing  to  the  rescue.  Take  it  all 
through  we  had  an  eventful  night. 

H.  W.  O. 


YOU  know  where  the 
ANIMAL  MATTER 
in  Armour  Fertilizers  comes 
from.  You  may  have  grown 
the  hogs  and  cattle. 

Armour  F ertilizers  are  GOOD  || 

for  your  land  —  GOOD  for 
your  crops — GOOD  for  your 
pocketbook — GOOD  for  your 
disposition — a  GOOD  all 
’round  investment. 

From  the  farm  — 

back  to  the  farm 

Armour  Fertilizer  Works 

Atlanta,  Ga.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Greensboro,  N.  C.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Nashville.  Tenn.  Baltimore,  Md.  Chi<  ago.  Ill. 
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FERTILIZERS  that  fertilize 

WILL  INCREASE 

YOUR  PROFITS 

Literature  upon  request 

The  Wilcox  Fertilizer  Company 

MYSTIC,  CONN. 


MY  1917  SPLIT  HICKORY 

Just  drop  me  a  postal  BUGGY 
and  I  will  send  you  my  BOOK 
big  new  1917  Buggy  Book  —  free 
and  postpaid.  You  will  be  interested 
in  the  150  new  styles  and  in  the 
money-saving  prices  I  quote. 

This  year  1  offer  my 
/Spill  Hickory  Special — 
the  finest  buggy  in 
the  world  at  prices 
that  will  surprise 
you.  I’ll  save  you 


$20  to  $40  on  yoar  new  ng,  ^ 

guarantee  it  2  years  and  )dve  you 
SOdaysJree  road  test.  Write  today 

H.  C.  PHELPS.  Pres. 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO. 


Columbus.  Ohio  . 


Station  290 


WTED 
^TlMCPlANT/ 


At  this  wonderfully  low  price  yoo 
can  enjoy  the  convenience  of  electric  Hgrhta— 
IiRht  without  fuss,  without  trouble  —anywhere  you  want  it 
by  merely  pushing  a  button. 

IICP  VniJP  nWN  FNRINF  Saves  the  cost  of  extra  power. 
Udt  lUUK  Uff  n  tnuint.  Mothim?  automatic  to  cause 
trouble.  Needs  only  one  simple  adjustment. to  the  speed  of 
your  entwine.  A  woman  or  child  can  operate  it. 

F.^TARTINfl  for  their  convenience.  No,  knowled^fo  of 
atkr  oi  MH I  inu  electricity  required.  Made  in  three  sizes— 
®  size  to  meet  your  needs.  Comes  complete.  Beady  to  run. 
GUARANTKED.  Write  at  once  for  complete  description. 

UNITED  ENGINE  COMPANY,  Dept.  E.19  LANSING,  MICH. 


Save  money  on  roofing— send  now 
for  special  sheet  of  bargains— start¬ 
ing  with  69c  a  roll.  Every  roll  backed 
by  our  $10,000  guarantee  of  money- 
back-if-not-satisfied.  Many  thous¬ 
ands  of  rolls  of  our  roofing  are  giving 
satisfaction  all  over  the  country. 
Write  now  for  special  bulletin  of 
quality  bargains. 

MANUFACTURERS’  OUTLET  CO. 

571  Walden  Ave.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Be  a  Bee-Keeper 

Good  fun  —  good  money.  Where  you  live 
doesn’t  matter — how  much  or  how  little  space 
you  have  available  for  hives  doesn’t  matter. 
Simple — and  takes  very  little  to  make  a  start. 
Write,  naming  this  paper,  and  we’ll  send  you  a 

FREE  COPY 

tore  and  book  on  bee  culture.  Ask 
how  we  help  beginners  get  started 
with  bees. 

Address;  Beginners’  Dept, 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY 
Medina,  Ohio 
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A  Guarantee  That  ommended  by  our  Service  De- 

partment  for  given  conditions 
to  operate  successfully*  ^ 
"VYhen  you  select  a  pump  be  sure  and  get  the  right 
pump  the  first  time.  Our  expert  engineers  will  l^lp 
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you  make  a  selection  from  more  than  300 

pOULDS  PUMPg 

CVCRV  SE.RVICC  L/ 

Hand,  windmill,  engine  and  motor 

driven.  All  riiridly  tested.  Send  for  our 
new  free  book,  "Pumps  for  Every 
Service.”  Address  Dept  11. 


Gonlds  Fig.. 

863  Lift  and, 
Force  Pump  for 
Dand-pumplns 


The  Goulds  Mfg.  Co. 

Main  Office  and  Works: 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


1^.,  Gonlds  PIffa 
^lo31  “J^ramld" 

^  Power  Pump  for 
^pressure  or  elevated 
tank  water  systems 

^  Branches:  ,,  ,  .  -  - 

^•^.NewYork  BostoD  Phlladeli^Ia 
rfotsburffh  Chicago  Houston  Atirnta 
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Live,  vigorous  bacteria,  bred  under 
adverse  conditions,  full  of  pep,  and 
guaranteed  to  inoculate  your  plants. 

Soy  beans,  clovers,  peas,  alfalfa, 
vetch,  etc.,  yield  more,  restore  nitrogen 
to  the  soil,  and  enrich  your  land  only 
when  inoculated. 

Wc  guarantee  our  bacteria  as  follows: 

Use  as  many  packages  as  you  wish, 
according  to  directions.  If  nodules  do 
not  appear  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  we 
will  refund  the  entire  purchase  price. 

Will  keep  at  least  a  year.  Our  bac¬ 
teria  are  field  grown,  not  parlor  bred 
on  gelatine  broth.  Postage  paid,  $1 
per  acre;  $5  for  6  acres,  and  for  any 
legume.  Mention  which. 

Get  our  FREE  BOOK.  It’*  valoable. 

McQUEEN  BACTERIA  CO. 

BOX  211  BALTIC.  OHIO 


iv\ui/y////////^| 

The  beet-built  drills 
on  the  market- 
backed  by  83  years 
manufacturing  ex¬ 
perience.  Equipped 
with  Jessup  force 
feed  —positive  and 


.  feed  —positive  and 

accurate.  Lightest  draft— box  placed  to 
rear  of  centre  relieves  horse  of  neck 
weight.  Driven  by  both  wheels— no  side 
draft  or  loss  in  turning.  Draw  bars  of 
heavy  angle  steel,  no  bending  or  twist¬ 
ing.  Wood  or  steel  frame — wood  or  steel 
wheels.  Hoe,  Single  Disc  and  Double 
Disc  Styles — ^meet  every  soil  condition,  sow 
any  seed.  Also  Crown  Traction  Sprayers. 
Lime  Sowers  and  Grass  Seeders.  Write  for 
catalog—nowl  It*8  a  money-saver. 

Crown  Mfg.  Co.  12  Wayne  St..  Phelp*,  N.  If. 
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Brave  the  wind 

AND  STORM 

iiv  the  best  wet 

ever  iivvcivted 

m  FISH  BRAND 

REFLEX  SLICKER 

(PATENTED)^  2  50 
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PROTECTOR  HAT  85* 
'Dealers  everywhere. 
0\ir  year. 

.  TOWER  CO.  BOSTON  i 


PULLING  BOTH  WAYS 

A  stout  team  is  no  use  at  one 
end  of  the  rig  if  friction  is  hold¬ 
ing  back  at  the  other.  Mica 
Axle  Grease  makes  stronger 
pullers  of  your  team.  It’s  the 
mica  that  does  it. 

MICA 

AXLE  GREASE 

Eureka  Harness  Oil 

makes  harness  soft,  pliable  and 
water-proof. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York 

Principal  Offices 
New  York  Buffalo  Albany  Boston 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


RURALISMS 


The  Seedless  Orange 

Will  you  give  me  a  brief  history  of 
the  seedless  orange?  g.  h.  c. 

Davidson,  Ind. 

The  navel  orange  is  believed  to  be  a 
chance  seedling  of  the  common  sweet 
orange  that  grew  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Kahia,  Brazil,  where  it  attained  a  high 
reputation  for  its  excellent  quality. 
About  1870  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Washington  imported  a  few  of 
the  trees  and  later  sent  scions  and  buds 
of  this  variety  to  growers  in  Florida  and 
California.  It  succeeded  wonderfully  in 
California,  but  did  not  appear  to  pro¬ 
duce  well  in  Florida.  It  was  first  known 
as  the  Bahia  orange,  but  the  name  of 
Washington  Navel  was  given  to  it  by 
California  growers.  Though  generally 
seedless,  the  flowers  produce  pollen,  and 
an  occasional  viable  seed  is  found  in 
some  of  the  fruits.  Hybrids  have  been 
raised  showing  some  of  the  same  char¬ 
acteristics,  but  as  yet  the  Washington 
Navel  holds  commercial  supremacy.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  in¬ 
vestigating  other  Brazilian  oranges,  and 
its  collectors  have  been  searching  for  su¬ 
perior  varieties  likely  to  prove  valuable 
in  the  United  States. 


Sowing  Asparagus 

How  deep  should  I  dig  a  trench  for  as- 
p.iragus?  Should  I  dig  in  subsoil? 
^Vould  spent  manure  from  a  hotbed  be  of 
any  use  in  bottom  of  trench?  How  far 
apart  should  plants  stand  in  trench  ;  how 
far.  apart  should  the  rows  be?  Would 
throe  or  four  seeds  planted  at  the  proper 
distance  be  right?  p.  v. 

Oxford,  N.  ,T. 

In  planting  asparagus  seed  for  a  per¬ 
manent  plantation  I  make  the  trenches 
15  inches  deep  and  put  in  about  six 
inches  of  fine  rotten  manure.  The  manure 
from  an  old  hotbed  will  be  excellent. 
Cover  with  soil  and  sow  the  seed  thinly. 
I  have  elsewhere  given  full  directions  for 
this  method  of  cultivation.  The  late 
Peter  Henderson  said  that  this  method, 
while  good  would  >take  a  year  longer.  I 
have  found  that  I  can  get  good  asparagus 
a  year  sooner  than  by  transplanting  the 
roots.  Everyone  knows  what  slender 
shoots  come  from  the  transplanted  roots 
the  first  season.  Compare  them  with  the 
shoots  from  undisturbed  rtiots  and  you 
can  easily  see  the  reason  why  the  nndis- 
tnrlied  roots  will  make  stronger  and 
earlier  shoots.  I  thin  the  young  plants 
when  only  a  few  inches  high  to  two  feet 
in  the  rows,  and  I  make  the  rows  four 
feet  apart  so  that  I  can  grow  a  crop  of 
lettuce  or  some  other  short  early  crop  be¬ 
tween  the  rows.  I  prefer  to  s<'W  the  seed 
thinly  all  .along  the  rows  so 'as  to  be  sure 
to  have  plenty  to  thin  out.  I  have  trans¬ 
planted  bed  and  plants  from  the  same 
season's  growth  left  undisturbed  seven 
years  ago.  and  the  undisturbed  plants  are 
still  making  heavier  stalks  than  the  ones 
transplanted.  w.  F.  massky. 


Save  the  Fruit  Spurs 

Does  the  average  person  realize  the 
great  importance  of  the  fruit  spur  with 
its  well-developed  fruit  bud?  Every 
fruit  spur  which  is  broken  or  knocked 
off  lessens  the  fruit  possibilities  of  that 
tree  by  one  or  more  fruits  for  this  sea¬ 
son,  but  not  only  for  this  season,  but 
for  years  to  come.  When  a  fruit  spur  is 
broken  from  the  main  limb  it  is  seldom 
that  one  forms  there  again.  Why  is  it 
that  there  is  no  fruit  produced  on  the 
main  limbs  and  branches?  Usually  it 
is  because  they  have  all  been  either 
broken  or  cut  off.  Broken  by  workmen 
climbing  into  the  tree  or  cut  away  by 
the  primer  who  wanted  to  do  a  “neat” 
job  and  leave  the  branches  slick  and 
clean.  Fruit  spurs  only  two  or  three 
inches  long  may  be  eight  or  10  years 
old,  but  produce  just  as  good  apples  as 
those  only  two  years  old.  Another  way 
the  spurs  are  broken  is  in  harvesting 
the  apples,  the  picker  is  careless  and 
breaks  the  spur  which  later  falls  to  the 
ground.  Also  when  branches  are  cut 
and  are  pulled  carelessly  through  the 
tree  large  numbers  of  the  spurs  are  bro¬ 
ken.  Keep  the  bearing  surface  of  your 
apple  trees  at  its  maximum  by  saving 
the  fruit  .spurs  on  the  main  limbs  and 
branches  as  well  as  out  on  the  small 
twigs.  S.  P.  HOLLISTER. 

Connecticut  Exp.  Station. 


^TLiink  of  il ! 
The  pricchasiil 
^onc  up  for 
these  fine 
Clothes !  ” 


Yes,  think  of  it!*  It  will  pay  you  to  look  into  this,  see  the  fine  clothes, 
try  them  on,  and  then  be  astonished  that  such  fine  style  and  sturdy  wearing 
qualities  can  still  be  bought  for  $171  A  great  demand  centered  on  this  suit  of 
one  nationally-known  price  has  enabled  the  makers  to  effect  great  economies 
and  keep  the  price  $17,  as  before.  Get  your  suit  today! 

You  know  the  price  before  you  go  into  the  store — $17  always,  everywhere.  Watch  your  local 
newspapers  for  advertisements  of  the  nearest  Styleplus  Store.  Look  for  Styleplus  in  the  Store  Win¬ 
dow.  Look  for  the  Styleplus  Label  in  the  coat  collar.  If  there  should  not  be  a  Styleplus  Store  in 
your  town,  ask  your  favorite  dealer  to  order  a  Styleplus  suit  or  overcoat  for  you. 

Style  plus  all  wool  fabrics  -f-  perfect  ft  -f-  expert  worlimanship  -j-  guaranteed  wear 
Write  us  (Dept.  V  )  for  free  copy  of  ‘‘The  Styleplus  Book." 

HENRY  SONNEBORN  &  CO.,  Inc.  Fuiinded  1849  BflltllTlOrCj  jVXcl* 


Styleplus  df  17 
Clothes 


TAAOE  MARK  RE0lSTeR€0 


"The  same  price  the  nation  over." 
{In  Cuba  .$SS) 


Mean  Bigger  Crops 


BIG  FREE  BOOK 
Why,  How  And  When  To  Spray.’* 
Contains  74  illustrations  of  insects 
and  fungous  diseases  and  gives  the 
remedy  for  each.  Every  farmer, 
truck,  or  fruit  grower  should  have  it. 
Shows  a  complete  line  of  sprayers — 
barrel.horse, engine  and  man-power  for 
field  and  orchard.  Write  for  it  today. 
32  DIFFERENT  STYLES 


The  U.  S.  Gover’t.  as  well  as  many  of  the 
State  Experi’t  Sta.  use  Hurst  Sprayers  be¬ 
cause  the  quality  and  construction  is  of  the 
very  best.  Any  Hurst  Sprayer  is  absolutely 
Guaranteed  to  give  you  the  very  best  of  ser¬ 
vice  and  satisfaction.  Over  lOO.OCX)  users 
testify  to  that.  Write  today  for  Free  Book 
and  FREE  DEMONSTRATION  OFFER. 


H.  L  Hurst  Mfg.  Co.,  282  N.  St.,  Canton,  0. 


^ple  Profits 

f Grow  better  fruit.  It  pays.  Get' 

,  your  own  price.  Control  Apple 
Aphids,  Red  Bng  and  similar  pests,  the  new 
dangers  to  orchards,  with  Black  Leaf  40. 

Valuable  Booklets  FREE 


what  to  do  and  how  to  use  Black 
Can  bo  used  with  other  sprays  or 
separately.  Endorsed  by  experi¬ 
ment  stations  and  colleges. 
Write  today  for  free  book¬ 
lets  and  valuable  chart 
•'When  to  Spray,”  FREE. 

The  Kentucky  Tobacco 
^oduct  Co. ,  Incorporated 
Louisyilie,  Kentucky.  /  Kills 


Black  Leaf 4.0 

%  Nicotine 


Tell  you 
Leaf  40. 


KEROSENE  ENGINES 

OTTAWA  LATEST  OCSlCN 


Durable,  Powerful,  Reliable.  Maa-  | 
sive.  Built  to  last;  to  do  bard,  ! 
heavy  work.  Uses  Cheapest  FueL  j 

_  Pull  H  to  H  horse-power  moro  than  i 

rated.  3  Months  Trial.  Easy  Tsrms.  Sizes 
IJ4  to_  22  H-P.  Easy  to  start.  No  Cranking.  No  i 
batteries.  10  Year  Guarantee.  Most  practical  engine 
ever  built.  Engrine  book  free.  A  Postal  brings  It, 
THE  OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

691  King  Street,  OTTAWA,  KANSASb 


•Tlic  Coulters 


Do  The  Work” 

They  cut,  crush,  smooth,  pulverize,  and 
mulch,  turning  the  soil  twice — all  in  one 
operation.  That’s  why  the 

“Acmc**Pulverizing  Harrow 

makes  an  ideal  seed  bed.  Light  draft— easy  op 
the  horses  and  YOU  ride.  There’s  an  “Acme” 
for  every  purpose — sizes  3  to  17V2  feet  in  width. 
Send  for  new  free  book.  The  “Acme”  Way  to 
Crops  That  Pay.  Do  it  NOW. 


Duane  H.  Nash  Inc. 


HIGH 
:  GRADE 


Hand  Horn 


Boar 


\No  Batteries 
Needed 

1 


RIVERSJD] 

Hand  Horn 

Long-life  hardened  i _ 

mechanism.  Satisfaction^ 
Guaranteed  or  Money  Back. 
Send  for  FREE  Anto  Book. 
Write  house  nearest  you. 

Dapt.C27 

■tm  York  Chiciie  Kintis  City 
FL  Worth  Portlaoil,  Ore. 


Matte  of  pnssaii  steel  | 
end  spun  brnss 


Keep  Your  Money  at  Home 

Aren’t  you  tired  of  paying  Western  Farmers  such  high  prices  for  grain? 

Under  pt  esent  conditions  it  will  surely  pay  you  well  to  raise  more  Corn  this  seas.  n. 


,nnaK-iaairsBr 


Corn  is  such  a  quick  growing  crop  that  it  responds  re¬ 
markably  to  caie  and  feeding.  We  publish  a  free 
Corn  Booklat  whicli  is  full  of  valuable  hints  which 
will  help  you  to  increase  your  yield  and  lower  your 
grain  bill.  It  also  deals  with  Sweet  and  Ensilage  Corn. 
Sent  free  on  request. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO. 
Dept,  A,  Middletown,  Conn. 

‘  We  have  a  fertilizer  that  Jits  each  crop  you  yroic.'' 


HUBBARDS 


BONE 

BASE 


FERTIIIZERS 
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■Ghe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

TUE  EVfSiyESS  FATlMEn'S  PAPER 
A  National  AVeelily  Journal  for  toiintry  anil  Suburban  lIomcH 

Established  tszo 

I'nblbhrd  nrrkly  by  (hr  Raral  riibliiibinii:  Company,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
IlKitBERT  W.  CoixTXGwooD,  Prpfiident  anti  Editor. 

.Ions’  .1.  Dii.ixiN,  Trf.'.surer  ami  General  ManiiKer. 

Wm.  E.  Dii.los',  Secretary.  Mr-S.  E.  T.  Koyi-e,  Aasociate  Editor. 


SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  foreign  eotintries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.01,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
81^  marks,  or  I(i>4  franes.  Hemit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 


Entered  at  New  York  Post  Ofllce  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates,  7.")  cents  per  aprate  line — 7  words.  Keferences  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  ca.sh  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“  A  SQUAUE  DEAL” 

NVe  believe  that  every  adr'ertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  [tcison.  We  use  every  possible  precatition  and  atlmit  the  atlvertisiiiK  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  pood  any  loss 
to  i«ild  subscribers  .sustained  by  trustinp  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  al.so  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mi.stakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  SVewillinply  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  ca.ses  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  apainst  ropues.  but  we  will  not  be 
resimnsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rubal  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


particiilar.s  this  looks  like  a  case  of  brutal  ijrnor* 
ance  on  the  part  of  someone.  When  the  practice 
of  dishorning  cattle  first  .started  those  who  advo¬ 
cated  it  were  hounded  and  branded  as  cruel  crim- 
inabs.  It  is  now  universally  practiced.  Pomace  is 
just  as  useful  a  feed  as  silage,  and  all  through  the 
apple  districts  it  is  fed  in  large  (juantities,  and  the 
cattle  are  fond  of  it.  Its  use  is  an  economic  neces- 
.sity  in  .saving  a  waste.  In  some  cases  it  is  even 
dried  and  .sold  like  beet  pulp.  It  was  in  the  ujijier 
Hudson  Valley  that  Rip  Van  Winkle  had  his  lung 
•sleep.  The  law,  or  some  of  its  interpreters,  seems 
to  be  in  a  similar  slumber. 

* 

OH,  but  we  wish  some  of  the  old-time  farm  lead¬ 
ers  of  half  a  century  ago  could  have  been  at 
-Vlbany  on  March  20  at  the  “hearing”  on  the  Wicks 
bill !  Those  old  timers  did  their  best  for  farming, 
but  they  never  had  a  fair  chance  before  the  I^egis- 
lature  because  they  had  little  backing.  Thei’e 
would  be  perhaps  half  a  dozen  of  them  to  speak  on 
some  important  measure,  but  they  made  slow  pro¬ 
gress  because  the  working  farmers  could  not  under¬ 
stand  that  they  must  hoe  the  Legislature  like  a 
cornfield  if  they  e.xjiect  a  fair  chance.  Then  came 
the  time  when  few  if  any  ever  came  to  a  hearing 
except  State  emjiloyees  or  perfuntory  “leaders.”  (If 
cour.se  no  real  progress  could  be  made,  for  nothing 
of  true  justice  comes  out  of  the  State  capital  until 
it  is  .squeezed  out  by  main  strength.  Perhajis  the 
spirit  of  one  of  those  old  pioneers  lurked  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  on  March  20.  It  saw  the  room 
Iiacked  with  peojile,  more  than  half  of  them  actual 
farmers.  They  did  not  .say  “please”  or  take  off 
their  hats  like  .serfs  before  their  lord,  but  they 
stood  up  straight  and  told  their  story,  and  they 
fairly  .shook  the  building  with  their  applause.  No 
such  scene  was  ever  witnessed  at  Albany  before, 
for  at  last  the  farmers  of  the  State  have  pushed 
past  their  so-called  “leaders”  and  taken  their  case 
into  their  own  hands.  It  was  a  great  occasion. 
The  Wicks  bill  was  at  bat  and  it  went  out  on  strikes 
— not  so  much  because  of  legal  defects,  but  becau.se 
the  farmers  recognize  the  theory  upon  which  it  is 
built,  and  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

He 

The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  has  .settled  the  rail¬ 
road  controversy  by  deciding  that  Congress 
has  the  power  to  make  a  standard  for  a  day’s  work 
and  wages  for  railroad  men.  Last  Summer  the 
labor  organizations  repi’esenting  railroad  men  de¬ 
manded  Avhat  is  known  as  an  eight-hour  day.  This 
meant  that  on  all  trains,  except  passenger,  a  run  of 
100  miles  or  eight  hours  or  le.ss  shall  constitute  a 
day’s  work.  If  the  run  is  made  in  eight  hours — 
it  is  a  day.  If  this  run  requires  more  than  eight 
hours  the  workman  is  entitled  to  payment  for  the 
overtime  required  to  finish  the  run.  These  demands 
were  made  by  the  workmen  and  as  C  ey  were  not 
granted  a  general  strike  was  ordered.  To  avert  a 
strike  President  Wilson  a.sked  Congress  to  pa.ss  a 
law  fixing  the  eight-hour  day  and  wages  as  a  legal 
standard  for  railroad  Avorkers.  This  was  done  hy 
('ongress  in  Avhat  is  known  as  the  Adam.son  law.  It 
is  this  laAA"  Avhich  the  Supreme  Court  has  just  pas.sed 
on.  The  law  is  declared  constitutional,  so  that 
larger  powers  than  ever  are  given  to  Congress.  It 
is  thought  that  this  Avill  prevent  any  future  nation¬ 
wide  .strike.  Looking  ahead  into  the  future  most 
people  will  ask  Avhat  effect  this  will  have  on  the 
fuller  control  or  even  ownership  of  the  railroads  by 
the  government.  Personally  Ave  think  it  is  a  step 
in  that  direction  hy  giving  these  lai’ger  poAvers  to 
(kmgress.  Twenty-four  years  ago  popular  opinion 
would  never  have  sanctioned  the  idea  of  permitting 
Congress  to  make  a  standard  for  Avork  and  Avages. 
Modern  conditions  have  made  it  necessary.  The 
I’ailroads  are  no  longer  con.sidered  as  .strictly  pri¬ 
vate  iiroperty,  and  Ave  noAV  expect  to  see  public  con¬ 
trol  of  these  iiublic  utilities  grow  stronger  until 
finally  it  develops  into  partial  or  complete  OAvner- 
ship. 

* 

I  AM '.sending  you  a  clipjiing  from  the  Buffalo  Ex¬ 
press  of  this  date  showing  the  average  attitude  of  the 
newspapers  toward  the  Crant-Wicks  bill  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  Don't  they  know  an.v  better,  or  are  they  wil¬ 
fully  misrepresenting  facts'/  All  Senators  and  Repre¬ 
sentatives  ought  to  be  compelled  to  read  The  R.  N.-Y. 
They  Avould  act  differently.  uobeht  tcrxiiull. 

IIE  Buffalo  Express  prints  practically  the  same 
thing  Avhich  other  papers  are  usiiyg.  A  group 
of  men  Avho  are  interested  in  this  Wicks  bill  are 
sending  out  “literature”  from  Netv  York  and  Al¬ 
bany  to  the  country  papers.  Sometimes  these  papers 
lirint  it  Avord  for  Avord — again  they  change  it  some- 
Avhat,  but  leave  the  old  meaning  and  meanness  in. 

good  share  of  the  “news  and  opinion”  found  in 
the.se  papers  is  provided  in  this  Avay.  It  is  just  a 
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covert,  underhand  AA'ay  of  putting  out  the  schemes 
of  interested  parties  under  the  disguise  of  fair 
(qiinion  1  We  have  often  mentioned  this,  and 
warned  our  readers  not  to  believe  all  these  plausible 
articles  printed  in  the  daily  papers.  Why  do  these 
papers  do  it?  Sometimes  they  are  paid  for  doing 
it.  .Sometimes  they  Avant  to  cater  to  city  interests 
and  "big  business.”  Sometimes  they  do  not  knoAv 
any  bettei'.  There  is  only  one  cure  for  the  prac¬ 
tice.  That  is  education  for  the.‘<e  papers.  Farmers 
and  country  people  are  the  only  competent  teachers. 
Whenever  they  see  such  things  printed  they  .should 
go  right  in  Avith  a  strong  letter  of  jirotest  to  the 
editor.  Do  not  bluff  or  threaten,  hut  make  them 
understand  they  can  haA’e  .A’our  friend.ship  only  at 
the  jirice  of  fair  treatment  for  the  farmers!  They 
may  not  print  your  letter,  but  there  are  very  feAV 
jiajiers  in  the  State  that  Avill  continue  such  a  cour.se 
in  the  face  of  a  dozen  strong  letters!  No  doubt  the 
lioliticians  at  Albany  Avould  yell  “cla.ss  legislation” 
if  compelled  to  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  They  all  read 
it.  hdAveA'er,  and  some  of  their  comments  Avould  not 
look  pretty  here.  Their  thoughts  are  expressed  on 
a  jirinted  card  AA^e  saAv  the  other  day :  “/  couhl  he 
(irrested  for  tvhat  I  think  about  you!" 

J** 

The  coming  historian  Avill  ask  Avhat  Avas  the 
most  u.seful  development  in  NeAv  York  agricul¬ 
ture  in  the  early  jjart  of  the  tAventieth  century. 
We  should  ansAver  at  once  the  use  of  the  farmer’s 
jaAvbone.  By  that  Ave  mean  the  groAA’ing  poAver  of 
farmers  to  express  their  needs  by  speech  or  by  let¬ 
ter.  One  of  our  readers  is  interested  in  farm  legis¬ 
lation.  He  Avas  told  of  a  certain  laAvyer  in  Central 
NeAv  York  who  had  considerable  influence  Avith  the 
agricultural  committee.  So  he  Avrote  this  laAA’yer 
and  received  the  folloAving  kindly  reply.  (No,  it 
Avas  not  our  genial  friend  .Tudge  Ward.) 

You  have  evidently  nii.staken  your  man.  I  am  not 
in  favor  of  any  such  crazj’  legislation  as  you  propose. 
If  it  Avere  possible  to  induce  Senator  Wicks  or  some 
one  else  to  introduce  a  measure  requiring  the  fanatics 
be  muzzled,  I  AA’ould  certainly  favor  that,  because  it 
AA’Ould  prevent  you  from  using  the  only  weapon  you 
know  hoAv  to  use :  The  jaAvbone  of  an  ass. 

We  learn  from  .sacred  history  that  great  things 
AA-ere  done  Avith  the  jaAvbone  of  an  ass!  In  this 
ca.se  the  bone  seemed  to  hit  a  soft  spot  on  a  don¬ 
key’s  head!  It  is  a  common  thing  for  political 
leaders  to  call  everyone  Avh?)  tries  to  do  things  a 
fanatic.  Those  aa’Iio  try  to  put  a  muzzle  on  a  gen¬ 
uine  reformer  Avill  usually  carry  the  scars  of  their 
encounter  to  their  grave.  Never  before  Avere  so 
many  earnest  and  persistent  men  in  NeAv  York 
Avorking  this  deadly  “jaAvhone.”  They  talk  and 
they  Avrite  and  they  think.  For  many  years  the 
farmer  has  Avorked  double  time  Avith  the  plOAA%  the 
spade  and  the  hoe — noAV  comes  the  jaAvbone  as  an 
effective  farm  implement.  The  Bible  ^tells  us  how 
Samson  Avas  refreshed  by  Avater  from  the  bone. 
Our  farmers  are  dipping  the  bone  into  ink  and  re¬ 
freshing  themselves  in  that  Avay. 

* 

NO  man  should  be  permitted  to  prune  an  apple 
tree  unless  he  is  enough  of  a  botanist  to  knoAv 
a  frpit  bud  Avhen  he  .sees  it.  An  ignorant  primer 
may  do  great  damage  to  these  buds.  He  Avill  smash 
them  off  in  climbing  through  the  tree  or  even  clip 
them  off  Avith  the  Avater  sprouts — not  kuoAving  that 
they  carry  the  coming  year’s  fruit.  A  man  Avith 
a  good  and  orderly  eye  may  soon  get  the  idea  of 
cutting  so  as  to  shape  the  tree  properly,  but  he 
ought  to  knoAV  a  fruit  hud  AAdien  he  .sees  it.  And 
yet  how  many  are  sure  about  it? 


Brevities 

The  man  now  most  prejudiced  against  you  will  be 
your  best  backer  if  you  can  convert  him,  for  he  Avill 
carry  his  strong  prejudice  to  your  .side. 

Yeli.oav  is  not  the  color  of  coAvardice  but  the  color 
of  butter  and  every  dairyman  should  be  strong  enough 
to  stand  for  it.  One  evidence  of  doing  so  is  to  refu.se 
to  buy  oleo. 

A  BILL  before  the  Ncav  York  Legislature  Avould  coin 
pel  cat  owners  to  license  tjieir  pets.  It  is  alluded  to 
by  farmers  as  the  “tomcat  bill”  and  is  not  likely  to 
pass.  / 

Some  farmers  Avrite  that  they  do  not  object  to  a 
high  tax  for  most  dogs,  but  that  the  useful  farm  dog 
ought  to  have  a  lighter  tax.  But  AA'hat  rule  would 
they  suggest  for  drawing  the  line? 

On-  page  382  Ave  spoke  of  lime  which  has  been  ex¬ 
posed  over  Winter.  Here  is  a  suggestion ;  “Why  did 
you  not  add  a  post.script  and  say  ‘use  your  manure 
spreader,  Avith  a  hood  over  the  beater  and  drive  againHt 
the  Avind.’  That  knocks  the  lumps  apart  and  puts  the 
lime  on  evenly,  and  keeps  the  driver  and  horses  clean.” 


All  Trades!  —  The  Dancing  Master 

IN  the  ranks  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  family  may  be  found 
men  and  women  of  all  trades  and  jirofes.sions. 
Here  comes  a  man  of  skill  on  the  “light  fantastic 
toe” : 

* 

Enclosed  find  one  dollar  for  renewal,  a  dollar  well 
silent.  1  am  a  dancing  teacher,  not  a  farmer,  so  it  may 
•seem  strange  for  me  to  sub.scribe.  But  I  enjoy  all  the 
good  things  in  the  paper.  Some  day  1  .shall  change 
(lancing  slippers  into  clogs  and  go  back  to  nature,  .so 
I  am  getting  a  few  points  now  from  The  R.  N.-Y.  I 
have  spent  28  years  in  a  crowded  ballroom  and  long  to 
get  some  fresh  aii*.  prof,  aveiss. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

A  dancing  master  ought  to  make  a  good  “kicker” 
at  least,  and  that  is  a  needed  reiiuirement  for  a 
farmer.  Prof.  Weiss  will  find  the  clogs  a  little 
heavier  than  the  .slipiier.s — but  may  he  succeed  in 
yaltzing  Avith  Nature  Avithout  stepping  on  her  toes! 

* 

SOME  of  you  can  no  doubt  help  us  on  the  fol- 
loAving.  Many  readers  Avant  to  knoAv  of  a 
good  three-hor.se  hitch  for  Avorking  three  houses  on 
farm  Avagons,  ploAvs,  cultivators  and  other  imple- 
ment.s.  We  find  that  a  number  of  farmers  Avith  a 
mechanical  turn  of  mind  have  Avorked  out  this 
problem  Avell.  Will  they  describe  such  hitches  for 
us,  so  we  can  pass  the  knoAvledge  along?  Co¬ 
operative  Avisdom  is  Avhat  Ave  Avant. 

♦ 

WE  have  a  letter  from  an  old  farmer  Avho  says 
that  no  man  should  .seiwe  on  an  agricultural 
committee  or  make  laAvs  for  farmers  unless  he 
knoAvs  hoAV  to  run  a  farm.  This  farmer  says  the 
members  of  the  Wicks  Committee  should  each  be 
put  out  on  a  farm  of  average  size  Avith  average 
credit  and  compelled  to  make  a  living  before  they 
undertake  to  reorganize  agriculture !  Our  sugges¬ 
tion  is  that  the.se  gentlemen  disguise  themselA'es  as 
hired  men  and  go  out  and  get  a  farm  job  this 
Summer — just  on  their  .shape  and  strength.  Then 
let  them  come  hack  and  Avork  out  a  bill  to  benefit 
agriculture  after  learning  their  true  farm  value. 
Such  a  bill  Avould  he  a  wonder,  and  if  it  did  not 
outdo  anything  the  radicals  luiA'e  started  in  North 
Dakota,  there  is  less  educational  iioAver  in  a  pair 
of  OA’eralls  than  Ave  imagine!  Our  friend  Avh'o,  on 
the  first  page  this  Aveek.  says  that  no  one  should 
inspect  dairy  barns  unless  he  has  farmed  for  fiA'e 
years  is  on  the  right  track.  I,ook  at  it  a  moment. 
Suppose  a  body  of  farmers  Avho  have  had  nn  prac¬ 
tical  experience  Avhatever  in  hiAA',  banking  or  medi¬ 
cine,  undertook  to  make  hiAvs  to  regulate  the  bu.si- 
ness  of  laAvyers,  bankers  and  doctors!  What  a 
hoAvl  there  Avould  be,  from  Niagara  Falls  to  Mon- 
tauk  Point.  Yet  Avhy  should  not  an  intelligent  far¬ 
mer  be  as  competent  to  regulate  hiAvyers  as  an 
average  laAvyer  is  to  regulate  farmers?  But  there 
are  not  enough  farmers  in  the  Legislature  to  make 
up  a  committee,  you  say.  Well,  sir,  you  have  us 
there — or  nearly  so,  and  it  is  the  fault  of  the  far¬ 
mers  themselves. 

* 

Mr.  N.  W.  shores  of  Catskill.  N.  Y.,  is  in 
jail  under  circumstances  Avhich  should  move 
every  dairyman  in  the  country  to  help  him.  As  we 
understand  it,  Mr.  Shores  Avas  .sentenced  to  three 
months  in  jail  and  a  fine  of  .$50  for  cruelty  to  ani¬ 
mals,  the  chief  count  being  that  he  fed  apple 
pomace.  We  take  a  personal  interest  in  this,  be¬ 
cause  Ave  have  advised  feeding  the  pomace,  and  have 
printed  scientific  and  practical  testimony  in  favor 
of  doing  so.  At  the  trial  the  justice  admitted  tes¬ 
timony  to  shoAV  that  pomace  Avas  fed,  but  refused 
to  admit  a  letter,  telegram  and  printed  testimony  to 
shoAv  that  pomace  is  a  .suitable  food.  Mr.  Shores 
will  stay  in  jail  and  appeal  the  case.  Without  full 
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,  The  Hearing  on  the  Wicks  Bill 

The  Line-up  Over  the  Issue 

GENERAL  OPPOSITION.— March  20th  wa.s  the 
bigge.st  farmer.s’  day  Albany  over  saw.  Farmers 
from  all  parts  of  the  State  were  at  the  Capitol  to 
protest  against  the  Wicks  bill  in  the  name  of  them¬ 
selves  and  their  neighbors  and  other  organizations. 
For  once  the  produce  dealers  and  middlemen  from 
New  York  joined  hands  with  the  farmer  in  a  com¬ 
mon  can.se  against  this  bill.  There  was  no  protest 
against  it.  and  no  apparent  defense  of  it.  by  the 
milk  distributing  interest.s.  which  in  Itself  was 
significant  The  hearing  extended  from  two  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  until  seven  ji.  in.  The  only  ad¬ 
vocates  who  appeared  for  the  bill  were  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  that  framed  it.  Farmers 
and  dealers  and  business  men  were  unanimous  in 
their  opposition  to  it.  Everybody  conceded  that 
the  people  of  the  State  did  not  want  the  Wicks 
bill,  and  that  mea.sure  is  dead.'' 

A  SIGNIFICANT  DEMONSTR.VTION.  —  This 
demonstration  of  the  power  and  influence  of  far¬ 
mers  at  Albany  was  worth  more  to  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  State  than  anything  that  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  50  years.  It  Avas  the  first  real  contest  that 
farmers  have  waged  at  Albany,  and  they  won.  In 
this  farmers  have  made  it  plain  that  partisan  poli¬ 
tics  no  longer  cut  much  of  a  figure  with  them. 
They  have  made  it  plain  that  a  legislative  group 
can  no  longer  drive  a  measure  down  the  throats  of 
farmers,  that  fanners  do  not  want.  As  the  work 
progresses  there  may  be  larger  and  more  strenuous 
contests,  but  there  can  never  again  be  a  beginning, 
and  no  contest  in  the  future  can  have  greater 
significance,  nor  greater  importance  to  the  agricul¬ 
tural  interests  of  the  State  of  New  York  than  this 
united  protest  against  the  principles  of  the  Wicks 
bill. 

IN  DEFENSE  OF  ITS  FRAMER.— One  thing 
.should  be  said.  In  our  judgment  Senator  Wicks 
was  misled  and  misguided  in  the  preparation  of 
this  measure.  To  what  extent  he  may  be  account¬ 
able  for  permitting  political  associate  or  crafty 
counsel  to  betray  the  interests  that  he  repre.sents, 
is  a  debatable  question,  but  results  may  affect  a 
man’s  judgment  and  i)erspicacity  without  affecting 
his  integrity.  Senator  Wicks  has  not  had  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  legislative  matters.  He  is  a  (piiet.  un¬ 
assuming  man,  kindly  in  his  disposition,  courteous  in 
manner,  and  winsome  in  personality.  He  permitted 
a  very  vicious  bill  to  be  iiresented  in  his  name,  but 
in  our  judgment  Senator  Wicks  was  entirely  in¬ 
nocent  of  any  personal  intent  to  embai'rass  the  agri¬ 
cultural  interests  of  the  State. 

THE  TWO  SIDES.— While  the  Wicks  bill  is  dead 
the  contest  that  inspired  it  is  yet  on.  This  con¬ 
test  has  lined  the  people  of  the  State  clearly  and 
definitely  on  two  opposing  sides.  There  are  men 
on  both  sides  who  would  not  be  able  to  define  the 
policies  Avith  which  they  are  lined  uj).  There  are, 
as  is  alAA'ays  the  case,  a  feAv  men  out  of  place.  They 
belong  on  the  other  side  but  do  not  know  it.  This 
want  of  complete*  alignment  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  haA'o  not  yet  grasped  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  underlying  the  contest.  The  man  out  on  the 
farm  betAveen  the  plow  handles,  Avith  nothing  to 
befog  the  issue,  and  no  other  interests  but  the  farm 
to  consider,  has  had  no  difiiculty  in  lining  uj)  on  the 
right  .side.  When  you  find  a  man  with  speculative 
interests  even  mixed  up  Avith  the  farm  operations, 
you  may  find  him  on  either  side.  He  is  the  most 
dangerous  factor  in  the  situation.  He  po.ses  as  a 
farmer  in  farm  conventions  and  at  Albany,  but  in 
the  speculative  circles  he  is  recognized  as  a  dealer, 
and  the  larger  his  interests  as  a  speculator  or 
agent  of  a  dealer,  the  stronger  his  position  on  the 
side  of  strictly  speculative  interests. 

INTERESTS  INVOLVED.— The  line-up  is  this: 
On  one  side  the  men  who  say  that  the  pre.sent  sys¬ 
tem  of  distribution  is  right;  that  speculation  in 
food  is  right;  that  it  is  even  necessary;  that  men 
have  a  right  to  go  out  and  buy  up  food  i)roduct.s, 
make  a  monopoly  and  corner  in  them,  and  hold  them 
as  long  or  as  shoit  as  they  like,  and  finally  sell 
them  for  all  they  can  make  the  public  pay.  They 
take  a  chance  on  the  gamble  and  they  are  entitled 
to  their  winnings.  These  men  Avould  put  no  re¬ 
striction  on  dealing  and  re-di'aling.  on  speculation 
or  gambling  in  food  products.  We  .must  allow  the 
commis.sion  dealers.  Avholesalers,  jofibers  and  re¬ 
tailers  to  multiply  themselves  as  much  as  they  like 
between  the  producer  and  the  consumer,  and  all 
that  society  can  do  or  may  do-  is  to  pass  general  hiAvs 
to  regulate  the  traffic.  In  the  past  Ave  have  called 
combinations  illegal  and  regulated  the  traffic.  At  the 
same  time  Ave  all  knoAV  that  combinations  and  re¬ 
straint  in  trade  did  exist  and  does  exist  in  trade 
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circles.  The  men  Avith  these  conditions  insist  that 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  sufficient  regula¬ 
tion  of  speculation  and  prices.  The  Wicks  bill  Avent 
further  and  proposed  to  recognize  and  license  com¬ 
binations  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  relied  on  a 
regulation  of  the  monopoly  to  protect  the  public. 
This  is  a  fair,  though  not  an  exhaustiA'e,  statement 
of  the  condition  of  the  men  on  one  side  of  this 
proposition.  ' 

DISCOT’RAGING  PRODUCTION.— On  the  other 
side  AA'e  have  men  who  .see  AA’omen  and  children 
hungering  in  the  city,  and  the  high  cost  putting 
food  beyond  their  reach,  AA’hile  the  best  and  fine.st 
fruit  in  the  world  is  rotting  on  the  farms  of  the 
State,  because  the  system  in  vogue  has  made  the 
cost  of  distribution  so  high  that  the  farmer  is  un¬ 
able  to  sell  it  for  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  trans¬ 
portation  and  sale  AA’ithout  regard  to  the  original 
cost  of  production.  They  see  bumper  crops  selling 
for  less  money  in  total  than  a  small  crop,  because 
the  .system  of  distribution  holds  the  price  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  at  the  high  level  and  discourages  the  extra 
consumption  that  would  come  if  the  price  to  the 
con.sumer  were  made  commensurate  Avith  the  cost 
at  the  farm.  In  this  sy.stem  we  see  the  constant 
discouragement  of  production.  The  discouragement 
of  production  has  decreased  the  number  of  pro¬ 
ducers  from  ♦50%  of  the  population  to  40%,  and  in- 
crea.sed  the  city  population  of  consumers  from  40% 
to  00%.  This  influence  ’  .i  the  decrease  of  produc¬ 
tion  Ave  believe  is  one  of  the  large  factors  in  the 
present  crisis  of  the  abnormal  high  cost  of  food. 
Give  the  farms  of  this  State  a  steady  price  for 
farm  products  to  cover  cost  of  production  and  a 
reasonable  reAvar.l  for  labor  and  iuA'estment,  and 
there  never  will  be  any  shortage  of  food.  The  men 
on  this  side  belieA’e  that  the  cost  of  distribution  is 
too  high ;  that  the  producer  and  consumer  ought 
to  bo  brought  closer  together,  and  ♦^hat  by  an  effi¬ 
cient  and  economic  system  of  distribution  a  con¬ 
siderable  saving  can  be  effected.  They  belieA^e  that 
under  the  present  system  the  huv  of  supply  and 
demand  is  obstructed  and  made  Inoperative  in  the 
large  percentage  of  the  transactions  in  food  traffic. 
They  belieA'e  that  the  cost  of  distribution  can  be 
reduced,  and  that  it  is  not  only  the  privilege,  but 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  devise  a  system  and  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  reasonable  cost  of  distribution,  fl’liey 
insist  that  this  is  not  putting  the  State  in  the  busi¬ 
ness;  that  it  is  simply  a  kindergarten  lesson  in 
the  art  of  distribution.  The  educators  of  the  Avorld 
are  agreed  that  the  best  lessons  are  learned  by 
doing.  The  State  has  been  sjiending  money  to 
teach  and  instruct  in  the  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  food  for  a  good  many  years.  Its  lessons 
have  been  verbal  and  written,  and  in  the  case  of 
production  the  lessons  have  sometimes  been  dem- 
onstration.s.  This  side  of  the  controversy  now  de¬ 
mands  that  the  lessons  in  distribution  be  of  the 
kindergarten  type — that  we  teach  the  le.sson  by  do¬ 
ing.  If  Ave  fail — and  there  may  be  some  failures — 
the  les.son  Avill  be  A'aluable.  It  will  tell  us  that  Ave 
have  been  complaining  Avithout  reason,  and  that  the 
present  system  is  as  good  or  better  than  any  Ave 
can  y(*t  (h'A’ise.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dem¬ 
onstrations  proA^e  that  food  can  bo  distributed  just 
as  Avell  as  now  at  a  material  saving,  there  can  be 
no  disputing  the  fact,  and  the  lesson  Avill  be  an 
important  one.  Five  years  ago  the  farmers  of  the 
State  adopted  this  kindergai’ten  system  of  in.struc- 
tion  for  the  education  of  distributors.  ’Fhey  have 
made  a  partial  and  imi)erfect  trial  of  it  through 
the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets,  and  they 
are  more  determined  today  than  tney  ever  AA-ere 
before  to  have  this  system  thoroughly  tried  out  to 
a  successful  conclu.sion.  If  any  Legislature  in  tlie 
State  doubted  this  fact  before  they  cannot  doubt  it 
after  the  demonstration  in  favor  of  it  at  the  Wicks 
bill  hearing  Avhen  a  prominent  fruit  groAver  of 
the  State  a.sked  Senator  IlroAvn  AA'hy  the  Depart¬ 
ment  had  not  been  given  sufficient  funds  to  try  out 
the  system  for  Avhich  it  had  been  created,  and  for 
Avhich  the  Wicks  bill  Avas  alleged  to  be  devised. 
This  is  also  a  fair  but  incomplete  analysis  of  the 
sentiment  lined  up  on  the  other  side. 

A  SUMMARY  OF  SENTIMENT.— It  is  very  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  men  on  the  first  side  are  and  must 
be  opposed  to  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Mar¬ 
kets.  The  men  on  the  other  side  are  in  favor  of 
the  Department.  The.se  men  on  the  .second  side  are 
frank  and  open  and  clear-cut  and  insistent.  They 
knoAV  just  Avhat  they  want  and  demand  it.  The 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  arc  inclined  to  dodge 
the  issue.  They  cannot  openly  declare  that  they 
have  no  concern  for  the  cost  of  distribution.  They 
are  not  Avilling  to  go  with  ex-Judge  Ward  and  claim 
that  distribution  is  as  low  as  it  can  be  made.  That 
theory  kept  Ward  out  of  the  last  hearing,  if  it  did 


not  eliminate  him  entirely,  but  they  do  not  want 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  distribution.  They  do  not 
want  to  disturb  the  dealers,  the  speculator,  the  man¬ 
ipulator  or  gambler  in  food  i)roducts.  'If  the  cost 
could  be  reduced  and  allow  this  cla.ss  of  middle¬ 
men  free  sway  and  the  profits  that  go  Avith  it  all 
will  be  Avell,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  the  Ioav  cost 
of  production,  and  a  limit  to  the  price  the  consum¬ 
er  can  pay,  and  .so  an  attempt  is  being  made  to 
shuffle  from  one  form  of  administration  to  an¬ 
other  to  do  something  to  hold  the  temper  of  the 
jicojile  in  check  and  still  do  nothing  to  arouse  the 
ire  of  the  interests  that  are  making  their  jirofits 
in  the  handling  and  storing  and  speculation  of 
food. 

The  Wicks  bill  is  dead,  but  the  problem  that 
brought  it  into  existence  is  a  A'ery  liA'e  proposition. 


Legislation  Muddle  Over  the  Wicks  Bill 

The  death  of  the  Wicks  bill  leaA’es  the  .situation 
at  Albany  in  a  very  much  muddled  condition.  ’Lhe 
po.sitive  demand  of  the  farmers  from  all  parts  of 
the  State  has  been  to  kill  the  Wicks  bill  and  to 
create  no  new  legislation  at  all  approaching  that 
measure  at  this  time.  This  AAms  not  only  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  farmers  at  the  hearing  but  it  Avas  the 
command  that  they  brought  from  their  neighbors 
at  home,  and  the  command  that  reached  Albany 
in  letter  and  telegram.  The  demand  is  to  leave  the 
Departments  under  their  separate  heads  Avith  such 
revision  of  the  existing  hiAv  as  may  be  needed. 
They  insist  that  both  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  Dejiartment  of  Foods  and  Markets 
have  sufficient  laws  iioaa'^  if  properly  organized  AA'ith 
men  and  money  to  look  after  the  interests  that 
are  entrusted  to  the  Departments.  If  moi’e  men 
and  more  money  and  more  energy  are  needed  in 
the.se  departments,  or  if  other  men  than  the  ones 
noAV  directing  them  are  needed,  we  have  the  meams 
to  make  changes  noAv  just  as  Ave  Avould  IniA'e  under 
any  neAV  head  or  commission  form.  ’There  is  some 
disposition  to  follow  up  a  suggestion  made  by  .Sen¬ 
ator  RroAvn  to  form  a  commission  similar  to  the 
Regents  of  the  Educational  Board.  We  cannot  see 
how  this  Avill  help  the  situation.  A  majority  of 
farmers  have  a  preference  for  a  single  head.  They 
are  able  to  get  at  one  man  and  to  focus  attention 
on  what  he  is  doing.  The  commission  is  imper- 
.sonal;  they  cannot  reach  it  and  they  do  not  like 
it.  If  we  had  a  commission  they  Avould  probably 
say  leaA’e  it  alone.  We  haA'o  the  single  head ;  aa'o 
like  it  better  and  Ave  Avant  it  left  alone.  There  is 
a  natural  feeling  on  the  part  of  those  behind  the 
late  Wicks  bill  to  do  something,  and  there  has  been 
some  acquiescence  in  the  regent  form  of  commis¬ 
.sion,  but  it  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  Avith  a 
eommission  all  established  .six  months  from  noAv  Ave 
Avill  be  exactly  in  the  .same  jiosition  in  Avhich  Ave  are 
today.  Conditions  Avill  not  be  changed  one  iota. 
The  only  claim  for  the  commis.sion  is  that  it  will 
take  the  departments  out  of  politics.  How  this  is 
to  be  accomplished  does  not  appear.  The  Governor 
has  the  appointment  of  the  r'resent  heads.  He 
Avon  Id  have  the  appointment  of  the  first  board  of 
nine  or  more  members,  and  this  board  Avould  be 
obliged  to  select  executives.  If  the  Governor  Avould 
make  politic.al  appointments  for  these  heads  Avonld 
he  not  also  make  political  appointments  in  the  com¬ 
mission?  If  he  Avould  make  the  one  non-political 
he  could  just  as  easily  make  the  others  non-jiolitical. 
M  ith  a  board  of  nine  members  from  different  part.s 
of  the  State  there  AAaiuld  be  nine  incentiA'es  for 
political  appointments  AA’here  at  the  jiresent  time 
there  could  be  but  one.  'Fhe  legislative  influence 
would  be  as  broad  in  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

The  form  in  itself  is  not  important.  Arguments 
may  be  adduced  for  and  against  both  sides.  The 
one  important  thing  now  is  that  a  change  is  a  sub¬ 
terfuge,  It  is  dodging  a  responsibility.  It  is  de¬ 
laying  a  proposition  that  must  be  met.  We  must 
decide  sooner  or  later  Avhether  AA’e  are  going  to 
maintain  our  present  speculative  system  of  distribu¬ 
tion,  or  replace  it  by  a  direct  distribution  bet\A’een 
producer  and  consnmer.  There  are  men  Avho  are 
afraid  to  speak  out  plainly  on  that  proposition,  but 
in  fact  that  is  the  only  problem  iiiA’olved. 


Notes  from  Department  of  Foods  and 

Markets 

204  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City 
March  22,  1917. 

EGGS. — Fancy  State  and  nearby  hennery  whites, 
.‘He  to  .'14c;  State  and  nearby  gathered  Avhites  29.-  to 
'12c;  fancy  State  and  nearby  hennery  browns  29e  to 
.’He;  State  and  nearby  hennery  brown  and  mixed  gath¬ 
ered  2Sc  to  29c.  (Continued  on  page  499 > 
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I  WOMAN  AND  HOME  | 
From  Day  .to  Day 

The  Angelas  Bell 

Over  the  fields  its  silvery  tones 
Come  floating  soft  and  clear; 

And  the  toilers  pause  in  their  weary  work 
And  bow  their  heads  to  hear 
The  call  to  prayer,  and  they  seem  to  feel 
The  touch  of  the  “Hand  of  Love,” 

And  labor  lightens  with  every  thought 
That  soars  to  the  Throne  above. 

O  bell  which  calleth  the  mind  away 
From  the  things  of  care  below. 

How  sweet  to  lay  our  burdens  down 
In  the  shine  of  the  sunset’s  glow. 

And  rest  in  the  lessons  of  faith  and  trust 
Which  thy  clear  soft  echoes  teach. 

We  are  never  too  far  for  the  Hand  of  God, 
And  the  love  of  His  heart,  to  reach. 

— Mary  1).  Brine. 

* 

If  you  will  stand  a  saucer  of  vinegar 
on  the  stove  when  cooking  cabbage,  cau¬ 
liflower  or  turnips,  the  pungent  odor  of 
the  heated  vinegar  will  entirely  drown 
the  rankness  of  the  boiling  vegetables. 

* 

When*  serving  chops  or  similar  meat, 
it  makes  an  attractive  dish  to  heap  riced 
potatoes  in  the  center  of  the  platter,  and 
then  arrange  the  chops  around  the  pota¬ 
toes.  It  facilitates  serving,  and  saves 
the  washing  of  one  extra  dish,  and  the 
addition  of  a  little  garnish,  such  as  pars¬ 
ley,  celery  tops  or  water  cress  makes  it 
very  appetizing. 

* 

Wfj  have  received  a  munber  of  requests 
^for  self-raising  pancake  flour  other  than 
buckwheat.  Our  formula  is  merely  the 
flour,  with  the  usual  proportion  of  salt, 
baking  powder  and  sugar  added  to  it, 
sifted  three  times,  and  then  stored  in  a 
tight  jar  or  other  container.  If  our 
readers  can  offer  any  other  suggestions 
about  preparing  pancake  flour  in  ad¬ 
vance,  we  should  like  to  receive  the  in¬ 
formation. 

* 

One  large  store  that  caters  especially 
to  economical  bujers  recently  featured 
the  “pantalette  dress”  for  housework,  es¬ 
pecially  referring  to  the  fact  that  it 
would  be  very  comfortable  for  houseclean¬ 
ing  and  similar  active  work.  Tt.s  general 
outline  was  that  of  pajamas,  made  all 
in  one  piece,  the  waist  having  a  regular 
blouse  collar  and  pleats,  the  straight 
trotisers  gathered  at  the  ankle.  The 
material  was  chambray  or  gingham. 
Some  of  the  fashionable  importers  have 
shown  “pantalette  boudoir  costumes”  of 
the  same  general  style,  but  made  of  chif¬ 
fon,  crepe  de  chine  and  other  silks,  elab¬ 
orately  trimmed.  The  “pantalette  house 
dress”  would  certainly  permit  freedom 
of  action,  but  seems  to  most  of  us  rather 
extreme  in  its  radicalism.  We  have  cer¬ 
tainly  gone  much  further  than  Mrs. 
Amelia  Bloomer,  whose  costume  of  short 
jacket,  skirt  corning  just  below  the  knee 
and  “bloomers”  or  Turkish  trousers 
reaching  to  the  ankle,  shocked  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  1849. 

X: 

Planning  the  meals  for  a  week  at  a 
time,  as  the  domestic  economy  expert 
does,  seems  a  waste  of  time  to  many  ex- 
peidenced  housekeepers.  This  is  es- 
l>ecially  the  case  with  country  house¬ 
keepers,  who  usually  have  food  on 
hand  in  large  quantities.  Yet  this  plan¬ 
ning  ahead  is  wonderfully  helpful  in 
eliminating  waste.  In  a  country  home 
whore  a  midday  dinner  is  served,  much 
the  same  class  of  food  is  used  at  supper 
as  is  served  to  the  city  family  of  similar 
means  at  the  midday  luncheon,  dinner 
taking  the  place  of  supper.  With  the 
week’s  meals  planned  ahead,  left-overs 
from  dinner  would  he  utilized  at  luncheon 
or  supper  in  such  a  way  that  waste  was 
removed.  In  a  small  family  it  would  seem 
planning  of  this  sort  is  more  necessary 
than  to  the  larger  one,  as  there  is  more 
opportunity  for  waste.  We  think  that  the 
daughter  who  is  being  taught  housekeep¬ 
ing  by  a  careful  mother  would  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  planning  ahead,  and  it  would 
give  a  good  chance  for  practical  training. 
T.et  her  make  out  a  week's  schedule,  and 
thou  let  the  experienced  mother  offer 
constructive  criticism.  What  to  do  with 
Sunday’s  roast,  just  why  oven  cooking 
should  be  planned  to  leave  the  top  of 
stove  vacant  on  ironing  day,  or  the  un¬ 
wisdom  of  planning  toast  for  a  day  when 
there  was  newly-baked  bread,  would  all 
be  considered.  One  can  never  hope  to 
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standardize  housekeeping  after  the  fac¬ 
tory  model,  yet  there  is  an  increasing  need 
for  forethought  and  system,  and  for  giv¬ 
ing  a  girl  accurate  training  in  what  ia 
likely  to  be  her  life  work. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

f'retonne  rag  rugs  begin  at  $1..50,  size 
24x48,  while  a  large  siz^,  oGxOS.  was 
.$2.85. 

Girls’  wash  dresses,  sizes  0  to  I-l 
years,  begin  at  $1,  for  simple  styles, 
plaids,  checks  and  stripes  of  chambray 
and  gingham,  trimmed  with  plain  colors. 
Some  very  pretty  dresses  of  plain  cham¬ 
bray,  with  bloomers  to  match,  were  .$.3; 
these  were  smocked  and  belted.  Chil¬ 
dren’s  rompers,  sizes  two  to  six  years, 
were  from  50  cents  to  .$1.25.  There  was 
a  very  pretty  style  trimmed  with  smock¬ 
ing  for  65  cent*. 

Embroidery  clippers,  for  snipping  ff 
threads,  are  shaped  just  about  like  min¬ 
iature  sheep  shears,  two  flat  pointed 
blades  connected  by  a  handle  that  acts 
like  a  spring.  Stich  clippers,  decorated 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  give  number  ol  pattern  and  size  1 1 
desired.  Price  of  each  pattern  15  cents.  1 1 

iJ 


9267 — S  u  r  p  1  i  0  e 
Waist.  Sizes  34  to 
42-liich  Imst  meas¬ 
ure. 

9292 — Draped  Skirt. 
Sizes  24  to  32  Inches 
waist  measure. 


9317— W  o  m  a  n’s 
Dress,  with  Panel 
Front.  Sizes  34  to 
40  inches  bust  meas¬ 
ure. 


9312 — Girl’s  Dress 
with  Tunic.  Sizes  10 
to  14  years. 


9321 — Girl’s  Dress 
Made  of  Flouncing. 
Sizes  10  to  1^  years. 


beaten.  She  then  made  a  kettle  of  dye 
according  to  directions,  and  while  it  was 
hot  laid  the  breadths  across  a  table,  and 
scrubbed  the  dye  into  the  carpet  with  a 
stiff  scrubbing  brush  with  a  short  han¬ 
dle.  It  was  hard  and  troublesome  work, 
but  results  were  good,  the  dingy  gray 
carpet  being  changed  to  rich  crimson, 
with  the  former  pattern  showing  through 
it  with  a  shadow  effect.  The  pile  of 
iiioquette  carpet  differs  from  Brussels, 
!in(l  we  doubt  whether  it  is  practical  to 
scrub  in  the  dye.  If  any  readers  can 
offer  experience  in  dyeing  moquette  car- 
j)et  we  should  be  glad  to  receive  it. 


Black  Chocolate  Cake 

Beat  three  eggs,  the  whites  and  yokes 
separately.  To  the  yolks  add  1^4  cups 
of  sugar,  one-half  cup  of  sour  cream,  one 
large  cup  of  flour,  one-quarter  pound  of 
unsweetened  chocolate  melted  with  a 
second  half  cup  of  sour  cream,  a  pinch  of 
salt,  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla,  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  and  lastly,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  baking  soda  dissolved  in  a 
little  boiling  water.  Can  be  baked  either 
in  a  sheet  or  two  layers  as  desired. 

MRS.  G.  w.  G. 


with  a  fancy  Chinese  tassel,  are  69  cents. 

Imported  buttonhole  scissors  with  a 
screw  for  adjustment,  are  39  and  49 
cents,  and  a  wonderful  help  to  the  home 
seamstress. 

The  toy  department  of  a  big  store 
shows  a  trick  dog  that  will  jump,  dance 
or  turn  a  somersault ;  he  costs  $3.24  and 
upwards.  There  are  walking  cats  for 
98  cents,  and  Teddy  bears  with  electric¬ 
ally  lighted  eyes  for  $1.24.  If  the  small 
girl  wants  to  be  a  gardener  there  are 
garden  sets  of  fork,  hoe,  rake  and  shovel 
for  23  cents,  and  a  larger  set  with  a 
pruning  fork  for  40  cents.  Toy  phono¬ 
graphs  cost  from  $3.59  up ;  there  are  toy 
sewing  machines  at  $1.34  and  .$5.49,  and 
toy  typewriters  at  94  cents  and  $2.79. 


Dyeing  Moquette  Carpet 

Could  anyone  give  me  information 
about  dveing  a  moquette  carpet? 

K.  0.  W. 

We  have  no  information  about  dyeing 
moquette  carpet.  Some  years  ago  a 
reader  asked  about  dyeing  Brussels  car¬ 
pet.,  and  a  New  England  woman  told 
how  she  did  this  work.  Having  a  shabby 
and  faded  Brussels  carpet,  she  ripped 
the  breadths  apart,  and  had  them  well 
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FREE 

THIS 

SHOE  CATAL06 

Look  To  Us!  It  keeps  down  KEEPS 
shoe  prices!  Get  your  latest 
information  from  this  catalog  PnICES 
— just  jammed  full  of  dressy  n  lu  y 
1917  up-to-the-minute  styles  U  U  W  H 
for  Young  Women,  Growing 
Girls,  Misses  and  Children. 


POSTPAID 


No.  1B120— very  popular 
— extra  serviceahle  —  neat 
—trim.  Black  Velour  calf¬ 
skin  vamp  —  ane  (piality 
dull  leather  tops.  Medium 
weight  extension  sole  and 
correct  height  heel  ac¬ 
cording  to  age. 

Widths:  n.  Band  KB. 
Children's  sizes.  6  to  8  -$1.76 

8  12  to.U . $1.98 

Misses  sizes.  It  1-2 

to  2 . r  -  $2. 

Growing  Gicls  and  Young 
Women's  sizes. 

2  1-2  to  6 - $2.60 

Postage  paid.  O  r  d  e 
from  this  page.  Money 
oaek  if  not  eatiefied. 

For  Young  Wo¬ 
men,  Growing 
Girls,  Misses 
and  Children 


15129 

Delivered  Free. 
Postpaid.  Direct  from 
Factory.  Shipped  same 
day  as  order  Is  received. 


THE  SIMMONS  &  HEATON  CO. 

3SI  MAIN  ST.,  ATHOL,  MASS. 


MAY  GARDEN 
ORANGE  PEKOE  Tea 

Send  10  cents  and  we  will  send  yon  by  Parcel  Post 
prepaid,  sample  of  tliis  Tea,  good’  for  7.6  ciii>s.  If  you 
ti  y  this  Delicious  Tea  you  will  certainly  want  more. 

McKlNNEY  &  CO.,  Dept.  C,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Here’s  Hosiery 
for  Everybody 
O. 

V-J 


Long-wearing  hosiery  for  men. 
Good-looking,  ravel-proof  hosiery 
for  women.  And  children’s  ho¬ 
siery  extra  reinforced  throughout. 

Durable 


Hosiery 

FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 
Made  Strongest  Where  the 
Wear  is  Hardest 

is  the  greatest  hosiery  value  at  any  price. 
Has  strongly  reinforced  heels,  soles  and 
toes.  The  deep,  stretchy,  garter- pull - 
proof  tops  with  the  anti -run  stitch  are 
knit  on  to  stay.  The  quality  is  uniform 
throughout— the  sizes  are  correctly 
marked.  The  famous  Durham  dye  pre¬ 
vents  color  turning  green.  Toes  are 
smooth  and  even.  Sells  for  15,  19,  25  and 
35  cents. 


Ask  your  deal¬ 
er  to  show  you 
our  35-cent 
Silk-Mercer¬ 
ized  Hosiery 
with  the  pat¬ 
ented  anti-run 
stitch. 


^OsiEf^'* 

Trade-Mark 


DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS.  Durham.  N.  C. 


THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 


Gombault’s  ■■ 

iGaustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


ICv»M  —It  is  pene 
iror  trctlne,  8  oo  t  h- 

Ing  ODd  healing,  and 
Ik  A  Sores. 

1116  Bruises,  or 
Wound),  Felons,  Bolls, 
Corns  and 
nUniall  Bunions 
CAUSTIC  BAI,.SAM  has 
Dvaelms  equal 
DOny  a  Lliiimeiit. 


We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  horn  its  ex¬ 
ternal  use.  Persistent, 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 

allStiff  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS -STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

.  Cornhill,  Tex. — “One  bottle  CausUo  Balsam  did 
I  my  rheiimstlsm  more  good  tliAii  $120.00  P»ld  In 
doctor's  Idlla.''  A.  BE\  l-.K. 

Price  $1.60  per  bottle.  Sold  by  driigglats,  or  Bent 
bv  U3  express  prepaid.  Write  for  Booklet  K. 

The  LAWREHCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Clevaland,0. 


“ROUGH  ON  RATS”  Don’t  Die  ia  the  House. 

Unbeatable  llxterminator.  JEndsPtairie  Dogs,  Gophers, 
Ground  I-ogs.  Chipmun’ns,  V/easel.s,  Squirrels,  Crows. 
Hawks,  etc.  The  Reco"nized  Standard  Exterminator 
at  Drug&Conntry  Stores.  Economy  Slzoa  2Sc.  50c. 
Small  15c.  Used  the  World  Over.  Used  hy  U.  S.  Gov’t. 
Rough  on  Rats  Never  Fails.  Refuse  ALLt  Substitutes. 


SAVE  10  CENTS  A  POUND -USING 

GILLIES 

BROKEN 


Front  Wholesaler  Direct 

SMAI.L  and  broken  lieans 
of  regular  K>c  Cotfee. 

5  |K)un(ls  delivered  FREE 
within  SOO  miles,  10  pounds 
delivered  witliiii  lOOOmiles. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  Pound.  Bean  or  Ground 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO..  233-239  VKasliinoton  St.,  N.  Y. 

Eatablished  77  Years 


25 


THINK  OF  IT— ONE  PRODUCT- 
SCORES  OF  FARM  USES 

In  B-K  the  POWERFUL  disinfectant  (XOT  A  POISOX),  you  have  In  one  clean  glasa 
bottle  a  concentrated  liquid — safe  for  children,  old  folks,  or  the  hired  help  to  handle 
that  can  be  heavily  diluted  with  water  and  used  as  a  spray — dip — disinfwtant:  also  for 
mixing  in  the  drinking  water:  also  effective  for  treatment  of  many  contagious  diseases  of 
cattle — hogs  and  poultry.  Our  bulletins  give  scores  of  farm  uses. 

B-K  is  worth  from  2  to  10  times  as  much  as  any  coal  tar  disinfectant  or  carbolic  acid 
— on  the  basis  of  germ-killing  strength  alone.  Its  other  remarakble  advantages  make  it 
entirely  in  a  class  by  itself.  This  has  been  proved  by  thousands  of  farmers  and  breeders. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  B-K,  send  us  his  name. 

FREE  BULLETINS— Send  for  complete  information—  General  Laboratories, 
“trial  offer”  and  bulletins  on  Farm  Disinfecting — Contag-  a?04  South  Dieklnson  St., 
ions  Abortion,  Calf  Scours,  Hog  Sanitation  or  Poultry  Madison, Wis.,  U'.S.A. 
Raising. 


Awarded  Gold 
Medal  Pan.-Pac. 
Exposition. 


C»c  R  U  R  AL  N  EW-Y  O  R  K  E  R 


Checkerboard  Cake 

Cream  one  cup  sugar  with  butter  the 
size  of  an  egg.  Break  into  this  two  eggs 
and  beat  together  with  egg  beater.  Stir 
in  one  cup  of  sour  milk.  Beat  in  two 
cups  of  flour  sifted  with  a  level  teaspoon 
eoda  and  pinch  of  salt.  Turn  one-half 
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How  the  Checker  Cake  is  Put  Together 

the  batter  into  another  bowl  and  add 
two  tablespoons  cocoa  wetted  with  two 
tablespoons  hot  water  and  one  teaspoon 
vanilla.  To  the  yellow  part  add  a  tea¬ 
spoon  of  lemon  extract.  Use  small  cake 
tins,  and  with  yellow  batter,  teaspoonful 
at  a  time,  make  a  ring  a  little  more  than 
an  inch  wide.  Inside-  this  ring  lay  a  ring 
of  dark  batter  and  fill  center  with  yel¬ 
low.  Make  two  of  these  layers,  one  other 
with  dark  batter  on  the  outside  ring  and 
dark  in  center  (this  is  to  be  middle  lay¬ 
er).  Three  layers  in  all.  Ice  with  half 
pound  confectioner’s  sugar  wetted  with 
sweet  cream  and  vanilla  extract.  Bake 
cake  in  moderate  oven.  Hope  the  read¬ 
ers  will  like  this  recipe,  it  makes  a  very 
nice  cake. 

Can  some  of  the  readers  send  in  a  re¬ 
cipe  for  good  spice  cup  cakes,  as  I  would 


time,  and  how  few  think  of  it  as  a  priv¬ 
ileged  time  when  they  can  teach  great 
lessons  and  mold  character  as  impossi¬ 
ble  in  later  years! 

By  accident  I  was  obliged  to  stop  at  a 
farmhouse  where  there  were  two  small 
children,  five  and  six  years  of  age.  The 
family  were  entire  strangers  to  me,  ten¬ 
ants,  and  hard-working  people,  I  was 
seated  in  the  kitchen.  The  mother  was 
washing  dishes,  and  the  boy  was  stand¬ 
ing  on  a  chair  wdping  them.  Presently 
the  little  girl  awoke  from  her  nap  and 
coming  out  in  a  matter-of-fact  way  be¬ 
gan  to  carry  away  the  dishes.  The  way 
they  worked  showed  that  it  was  an 
everyday  occuii’ence,  and  when  finished 
the  little  girl  showed  me  a  scrap  of  paper 
where  she  had  laboriously  written  the 
first  few  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Her 
mother  explained  that  the  father  had 
promised  her  a  little  gift  when  she  had 
learned  to  write  them  all.  The  boy  could 
read  and  write  a  fair  hand,  taught  both 
by  his  mother.  The  mother  said  the  dis¬ 
trict  school  was  so  far  away  that  she  was 
teaching  them  at  home  until  both  were 
old  enough  to  go  together. 

Quite  by  chance  I  was  forced  to  take 
shelter  in  the  same  house  one  stormy 
night  to  get  warm  before  finishing  the 
trip  home.  These  children  were  wildly 
excited  over  their  first  tooth  brushes  and 
paste,  which  they  had  received  that  day  ! 
in  the  mail.  While  we  ate  the  hot  soup  ; 
they  insisted  on  preparing,  we  heard 
the  children  in  the  kitchen  having  their 
first  lesson  in  cleaning  their  teeth,  and  if 


No.  646  is  a  centerpiece  with  a  cherry  design,  which  gives  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
attractive  cross-stitch,  the  fruit  being  in  shades  of  red  and  yellow.  The  centerpiece  is 
square  in  shape  and  hasi  four  baskets.  No.  646  is  stamped*  and  tinted  on  fine  quality  white 
courtrai,  size  35  inches.  The  price  with  mercerized  floss,  is  90  cents.  There  Is  a  table 
scarf  to  match  this  design,  price  85  cents,  size  18x54  Inches. 


like  it?  I  enjoy  reading  all  of  the  re¬ 
cipes  sent  in  by  the  readers.  a.  s. 

Another  Rule 

I.ight  Part. — Two  cups  pa.stry  flour, 
one-half  cup  of  butter,  two  level  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder,  one-half  cup  of 
water,  cups  granulated  sugar,  one 

teaspoon  vanilla,  whites  of  four  eggs. 
Cream  butter  and  sugar,  add  water  and 
flour  alternately,  then  whites  of  eggs 
and  beat  hard. 

Dark  Part. — Two  cups  pa.stry  flour, 
one-half  cup  of  water;  two  level  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder,  one-half  teaspoon 
each  of  cloves  and  cinnamon  and  nut¬ 
meg,  one  cup  of  brown  sugar,  one- 
half  cup  of  butter,  yolks  of  four 
eggs  well  beat(*n.  Lastly,  one  ounce 
of  melted  chocolate.  Sift  flour  once  then 
measure ;  add  baking  powder,  and  sift 
three  times;  cream  butter  and  sugar; 
add  yolks  and  beat  hard,  then  flour  and 
water  alternately.  Put  in  square  layer 
pans  in  strips,  light  and  dark  alternately, 
when  baked  place  together  dark  to  light. 

ia.ss  G.  B. 

Another  reader  says  that  she  some¬ 
times  colorsi  half  the  batter  with  pink 
vegetable  coloring,  and  thus  has  a  pretty 
checkered  pink  and  white  cake.  From 
the  fact  that  more  than  (50  readers  sent 
in  the  first  recipe  given,  it  is  evidently 
a  standard  rule  that  has  been  well  tested. 


The  Little  Ones 

How  many  mothers  dread  the  Winter 
days  when  the  little  ones  are  compelled 
to  be  in  the  house  practically  all  of  the 


their  enthusiasm  continues  the  dentist 
will  have  little  work  to  do  there.  It 
seemed  the  boy  had  just  had  his  first 
tooth  pulled,  and  thought  it  a  dreadful 
experience.  His  mother  told  him  how 
much  worse  the  second  teeth  hurt  when 
pulled,  and  how  he  could  preserve  them. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  this  mother  was 
using  rare  judgment  in  the  training  of 
her  children,  and  was  teaching  them 
many  things  besides  the  rudiments  of 
their  education.  Little  children,  especial¬ 
ly  if  one  child  is  alone,  must  have  some¬ 
thing  to  occupy  their  hands  and  minds, 
and  it  takes  only  a  little  time  and  fore¬ 
thought  to  start  them  playing  in  an  edu¬ 
cational  way,  or  doing  simple  tasks.  Of 
coui’se,  patience  and  common  sense  are 
needed.  If  a  child  on  a  bu.sy  morning  is 
not  at  all  interested  in  his  letter  blocks, 
do  not  drive  him  to  it  as  a  hated  task ; 
let  him  .select  something  to  do.  Children 
have  their  own  moods  and  inclinations 
the  same  as  grown-ups,  and  must  be  in¬ 
dulged  in  them  to  a  certain  extent. 
Sometimes  a  few  minutes  spent  in  teach¬ 
ing  a  child  to  use  a  toy  or  game  when  you 
are  not  especially  busy  will  save  you 
many ‘minutes  on  a  busy  day.  I  have 
seen  children  idle  and  unhappy  with 
many  toys  simply  because  no  one  had 
played  with  them  and  taught  them  how 
to>  use  them.  Remember  not  to  allow  a 
child  to  play  too  long  with  some  close 
work,  or  nerves  and  temper  will  suffer. 
Teach  them  to  relieve  the  tension  in 
some  romping  game  to  exercise  the  stif¬ 
fened  muscles.  t. 


Facts 


Under  the  same  conditions,  a  gpod 
dependable  flour  will  produce  the 
same  satisfactory  results  every  time. 

Pillsbury’s  Best  is,  first  of  all,  a  de¬ 
pendable  flour.  It  is  milled  to  the 
same  formula — day  after  day,  year 
after  year.  Actual  baking  tests  and 
hourly  laboratory  tests  are  carefully 
made  to  prevent  any  variation  in 
quality. 

This  mecins  that  with  Pillsbury’s 
Best  flour  and  proper  methods  your 
bread,  biscuits  and  cake  will  be 
right  —  not  once  in  a  while,  but  every 
time!  Those  who  use  this  sure-qual- 
ity  flour  never  worry  about  spoiled 
bakings. 

It  is  true  economy  to  bake  with 
the  flour  that  never  fails. 


The  Flour  Question  Settled 

“Because 
Pillsbury^s  Best” 

I  Send  k#c  for  a  copy  of  the  famous  Pillsbury  Cook  Book.  Address  Dept.  F28 
Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Crating  a  Bull 

'I’lic  picture  lU'inted  ludow 
the  crute  in  which  Ayer  &  McKinney 
.sliiitped  a  fine  Jers(*y  hull  to  ('entral 
America.  It  was  necessary  to  make  a 
lai'fie  roomy  crate  for  this  long  shipinejat, 
as  it  is  a  hard  and  trying  trip  for  a 
young  and  active  animal.  The  f(*ed  box 
and  watering  trough  are  under  the  driv¬ 
er’s  seat,  and  do  not  show  in  the  picture. 
Some  of  the  better  class  of  our  )i\e- 
stock  breeders  are  develoi»ing  .-i  lai-g(' 
trmle  with  the  Latin  republics  south  of 
us.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  such 


terested  should  write  to  T.oiiis  F.  Allen, 
Macedon,  N.  Y.,  and  get  a  copy  of  this 
table.  The  time  has  come  for  all  sheep 
men  to  get  together  on  this  subject  and 
fully  organize  their  forces.  The  Ontario 
('ountj'  shee])  breeders,  after  much  trou¬ 
ble,  finally  made  their  board  of  super¬ 
visors  listen  to  them.  At  first  the  su- 
pervi.sors  would  not  pay  much  attention 
to  them,  but  when  that  list  of  losses 
from  dogs  was  made  out  and  .scattered 
over  the  country,  the  sup<‘rvisors  woke 
up  and  saw  that  the  situation  demanded 
their  attention.  The  Ontario  County 
.sheep  men  recommend  a  county  tag  sys¬ 
tem  and  a  uniform  tax  rate  of  .$.‘l  for 
each  male  dog,  •$•">  for  each  additional 
male  dog,  and  for  each  unspayi-d 


Bull  Crated  for  Lorjg-distance  Shipment 


stock,  as  the  pcoide  of  Houth  America 
.•ire  desirous  of  building  up  their  herds 
and  developing  the  quality  of  their  stock. 
Later  on  there  promi.ses  to  be  a  tremen¬ 
dous  trade  of  this  sort,  but  it  is  hard  at 
the  present  time  to  obtain  first-class 
shipping  facilities,  as  the  boats  .‘ire  well 
crowded  with  freight,  and  the  transpor¬ 
tation  is  not  of  the  best.  When  this  can 
be  improved  there  will  be  no  question 
about  the  size  of  this  trade. 


The  Ayrshire  Cow  is  Coming 

The  two  Ayrshire  cows  .shown  on  the 
fir.st  page  are  owned  by  AY.  B.  Coutre- 
mont  of  Lewis  County,  New  York.  Mr. 
(toutremont  says  that  these  are  the  milk 
machines  he  uses  to  jiay  off  the  mort¬ 
gage,  and  it  looks  as  though  they  were 
well  capable  of  doing  it.  lie  .sa.v.s  he  has 
a  herd  bull  whose  mother  made  Imr  olli- 
cial  tc.st  and  went  into  the  advanced 
registry  after  she  had  pas.sed  her  eigh¬ 
teenth  birthday.  That  is  quite  good 
enough  for  an  idd  lady,  and  shows  one 
good  habit  of  alt  tin-  Scotch  people,  iu- 
cluding  the  Ayrshire. 

One  of  the  finest  and  most  remark.ible 
things  about  American  cattle  breeding 
is  the  way  the  Ayrshires  have  come 
back,  or  rather  come  up.  For  a  great 
many  years  no  one  heard  of  the  A\r- 
shire  except  incidentally.  It  looked  as 
if  th(>  breeders  and  owners  of  this  c.k- 
celient  breed  were  trying  to  run  :i  rac(^ 
to  see  which  could  be  most  skilful  in  con¬ 
cealing  knowledge  regarding  their  cattle. 
Those  Avlio  ever  obsei-ved  an  Ayi-shire 
knew  that  these  cows  had  quality  which 
would  make  them  famous  if  their  back¬ 
ers  had  not  been  so  afraid  to  tell  the 
tiiith  about  them.  'Jdiis  went  on  for 
.vears,  to  the  surprise  of  most  stockmen. 
Finally  the  Ayrshire  men  got  together 
and  saw  a  great  light,  and  they  .started 
in  a  business-like  way  to  let  the  world 
know  that  there,  was  such  a  thing  as  an 
Ayr.shire  cow.  Thi'y  h:ive  succi'cded  far 
beyond  their  expectations,  iind  as  ii  re¬ 
sult  the  Ayrshires  are  working  into 
thousands  of  places  where  they  find  just 
the  conditions  which  suit  this  hai'd.v  and 
excidlent  breed. 


Sheep  Men  in  Central  New  York 

Fii  in  Ontario  County,  N.  Y..  the 
.«heep  men  have  done  good  work  in  pro¬ 
tecting  their  interests.  They  organized  a 
strong  association,  and  got  in  most  of  the 
sheep  breeders  inside  the  county.  Then 
they  made  out  a  careful  list  showing  the 
figures  of  loss  from  dogs  during  the  last 
16  years.  This  is  analyzed  by  towns, 
and  makes  a  great  showing.  The  table 
shows  the  losses  paid  to  Ontario  County 
sheep  breeders  year  by  year  in  each 
town,  and  the  whole  thing  runs  up  to  a 
total  of  $29,5oO.S3.  Those  who  are  in- 


female  dog,  and  tlm  suiau-visors  h.-ivo 
promi.sed  to  help  them  out  if  the  State 
dog  law  does  not  cover  the  matter  in 
full.  Never  before  were  the  sheep  men 
of  Central  New  York  able  to  get  any¬ 
where  with  .such  a  proposition,  but  by 
organizing,  digging  out  the  figures  and 
placing  them  before  the  people,  they  will 
.succeed  in  carrying  their  point,  and  they 
do  more  than  that,  for  they  show  far¬ 
mers  ehsewhere  how  to  put  these  things 
over. 


Another  Dog  for  Skunk 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  It.  F.  C., 
page  51,  that  a  ( Jenna u  shepherd  dog 
would  be  most  suitable  to  meet  his  re¬ 
quirements.  They  have  fine  noses,  are 
very  intelligent  and  obedient.  They  are 
splendid  watchdogs  and  are  very  faith¬ 
ful.  If  any  information  is  desired  con¬ 
cerning  the  best  breeders,  etc.,  I  advise 
writing  to  the  (Jerman  She[dicrd  Dog 
Club  of  America,  Scranton,  I’a. 


E.  L.  O. 


Farm  Sanitation 


Will  Increase  Your  Profits 
by  Keeping  Live  Stock 
and  Poultry  Healthy* 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

Easy  to  Use.  Efficient.  Economical. 
Kills  Sheep  Ticks.  Lice,  Mites  and  Fleas. 
Helps  Heal  Cuts,  Scratches  and 
Skin  Diseases. 

Prevents  Hog  Cholera. 

Experiments  on  live  hogs  prove  that 
a  214%  dilution  of  Kreso  Dip  No.  1  will 
kill  virulent  Hog  Cholera  Vims  in  5 
minutes  by  contact. 

We  Will  Send  Free  Booklets  on 

The  treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or 
pitch  mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. ; 

How  to  build  a  hog  wallow  which 
will  keep  hogs  clean  and  healthy ; 

How  to  keep  your  hogs  free  from 
insect  parasites  and  disease. 

WRITE  FOR  THEM. 


Kreso  Dip  No.  1  in  Original  Packages. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEUGOISTS. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Department  Animal  Industry. 

DETROIT,  •  -  MICH. 


Get  All  the  Cream 

YOU  cannot  expect 
to  get  all  the  profit 
from  your  cows  unless 
you  have  a  separator 
that  skims  clean. 

Why  don’t  you  make 
up  your  mind  here 
and  now  to  buy 
a  Primrose  or  Lily 
cream  separator?  Then 
if  your  checks  are  not 
big  enough,  you  will 
know  that  the  trouble 
is  with  the  cows,  not 
with  the  separator. 

The  president  of  the 
Iowa  Federation  of  Cow 
TestingAssociation  says 
that  of  all  the  separators 
in  use  in  his  association,  and 
they  are  many,  the  Primrose 
skims  closest.  It  leaves  less 

than  one-hundreth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  cream  in  the  milk. 

The  Lily  skims  just  as  close.  Neither  one  wastes  any  cream. 

With  prices  of  everything  as  high  as  they  are  now,  to  waste 
cream  is  little  short  of  a  crime. 

Yes,  you  can  buy  separators  for  less  money.  You  can  also 
pay  more.  But  you  cannot  buy  a  closer  skimming  machine, 
one  that  runs  easier,  or  one  that  will  skim  clean  for  a  longer 
time.  Do  not  delay.  The  longer  you  put  off  buying  a  Primrose 
or  Lily  cream  separator,  the  more  you  lose.  Get  one  of 
these  machines,  and  your  separator  troubles  will  disappear 
as  if  by  magic.  Drop  us  a  card  for  catalogues  and  full 
information. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

®(lacorporsted)  _ .  —  . 

CHICAGO  V  USA  ^ 

Champion  Deering  McCormick  Milwaukee  Osborne  Plano 


Cleaner 


More 


THERE'S  a  copy  of  this  book  for  you  If  you  will  simply  tell  ns 
when  you  expect  to  build,  remodel  or  equip  a  I 

lilr 


bara,  and  for  how 

many  cows.  It  contains  nearly  thirty  plank  frame  construction  blue 
prints — also  valuably  advice  on  barn  sites,  drainage,  ventilation,  ar¬ 
rangement,  lighting,  etc.  Written  by  W.  D.  James  and  his  expert 
assistants  in  barnplanning  and  equipment  building. 


Sanitary  Barn  Equipment 


"James”  is  the  sterling 
mark  of  bam  equip¬ 
ment —  and  costs  no  more  than  ordinary 
kinds.  Stalls, Stanchions, Fens.Carriers, 

Ventilators, Horse  Stable  Equipment, 
Bnll-Stafif.Tracks.Watering  Buckets  T 
—all  are  completely  described  in  the  t 
book.  can  afford  James  equip- 1 
ment.  Ask  about  our  Step-by-l 
Step  plan  of  equipping.^farf 
t9ward  bigger  bam  profits,  less  labor,! 
bigger  milk  production,  write  today. 

JAMES  MFC.  CO. 

0V30  Cane  St..  FL  Atkinson. Wis.  Elinira,N.Y. 

JAMES  “Safety-Rrst”  Bull-Staff  at  Your  Dealer’s 
or  $3.25f.o.b.FLAtkinson,$3.30  f.o.b. Elmira 


MINERAL.' 


rnusv 

over 


HEAVEWat, 

COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

S3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satiHfaotion  or  money 
back.  $1  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 
MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  Ate..  Piiisbuv.  Fa 


$2,000  SAVED  IN’  ONE  YEAR  BY  A  FIRM  USING  A 

National  Oat  Crusher 

Ask  for  booklet.  Hot.  R 

EXCEL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
POTTERSVILLE  -  -  N.  J. 


High  Price 
of  Feed  -  - 

Demands  that  you  use  the  utmost 
economy  in  feeding  your  dairy  cattle. 
^  Unicorn  Dairy  Ration  has  proved 
the  most  economical  ration. 

Q  Contains  the  right  feeds  in  just  the 
proportions  to  give  the  greatest  milk 
production  at  the  least  cost;  the  result 
of  43  years  of  experience  in  mixing 
dairy  rations. 

Guaranteed  uniform  and  absolutely 
reliable.  Home  mixed  rations  posi¬ 
tively  cannot  compete  with  it.  Our 
manual  shows  you  why. 

^  Write  us  forfreeCowTestersManual. 

Chapin  &  Co. 

Dept.  R-1  -  Chicago,  Ill. 


Work  Him  and  Cure  Him 


/oil ,  laj  uv,  _ _ _ _ -Tbotopin — ^SPAVIN 

A  VTWV*!  II  tX" _ A_L1.  't'mnrinn  IjisAase. 


)on*t  lay  up  Irccause  ol  Ringbone 


SAVE-The-HORSE 

>ld  with  a  Signed  Contract-Bond  to  return  money  if  tl 
1  to  cure.  OUR  FREE  BOOK  u  ou:  21  year,  di.- 
eriea  treating  every  known  lameneM.  »  »  » 
ler  ’*  Write  for  it  and  Sample  Contract-Bond  together 
h  ADVlCE-all  FREE. 

Keep  a  bottle  of  Save-The-Hor«e  on  hand  for 
emetgency~it  is  the  cheapeU  Horm  Imurance. 

)Y  CHEMICAL  CO.,  24 Commerce  Ave.,  Binghsmlon,  N.  Y. 

^  _ « _ _ ii  "tv.a.t-Tav'c*  ivIfH  CONTRACT  . 


GALL  CURE  COLLARS 


prevent  and  cure  galls. 
Horses  shoulders  work 
against  a  soft,  smooth  cush¬ 
ion  of  curled  hair  that  can't  slip, 
wad  or  wrinkle — no  chafing. 

Sold  by  all  dealers — write  for 
illustrated  booklet. 

THE  OLMSTED  CO.,  Inc. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Notes  hom  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets 

204  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City,  Mar.  21,  1917 

(Continued  from  page  495) 

Butter. — Market  steady.  Fancy  West¬ 
ern  creamery  butter  42i/4c prime  to 
fancy  .38c  to  41^c.  Best  Eastern 
dairy,  in  tubs.  .35c  to  .38c;  in  prints  .38c 
to  42c ;  in  mixed  pacKages  32c  to  36c. 

Cheese. — Market  firm,  uncbanged. 
New  York  State  whole  milk  flats,  held 
specials,  27e’to  27%c;  flats,  prime  to 
fancy,  26c  to  26i^c;  fresh  white  and 
colored  flats,  26c  to  26i/^c ;  held  twins 
26i^c  to  27i/$c:  fancy  single  daisies 
26%c  to  27)4 (*;  State  skims,  choice  and 
specials,  21c;  lower  grades  i3c  to  18c. 

Live  Poultry. — Express  receipts  light, 
moderate  demand.  Fowls  25c  to  2Sc ; 
roosters  16c;  ducks  2.3c;  geese  16e  to 
18c;  live  pigeons  .30c  per  pair;  turkeys 
25c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Fowls  2.3c  to  24 ; 
roasting  chickens  2.5c  to  28c ;  broilers 
25c  to  .30c ;  ducks  2.3c  to  24c ;  geese  18c 
to  20c ;  turkeys  .30c  to  33c. 

Ijve  Calves. — Market  firm.  Fancy 
calves  15)4c  to  16)4v;  good  to  prime  14e 
to  1414c;  common  12)4c  to  14)4c;  but¬ 
termilks  7c  to  8c:  yearlings  7e  to'7i/4c. 

Dressed  Calves  and  Lamrs. — Market 
firm  with  good  demand.  Fancy  white 
meated  calves  21c  to  2.3c ;  good  to  prime 
20c  to  21i/^c;  common  16c  to  20c;  but¬ 
termilks  11c  to  12c ;  dressed  hothouse 
lambs  $12  to  $1.3  each. 

Live  Lamhs.  8iieep  and  Pork. — Live 
lambs  steady,  .$15.50  to  $15.75  per  cwt. ; 
old  ewes  7 14c  to  9c ;  country-dres.sed 
pork  in  good  demand,  15c  to  18c. 

Apples. — Apple  market  continues 
firm.  Fancy  Baldwins  $5.50  to  .$6.50 
per  barrel ;  fancy  Greenings  ,$6.50 ;  Bald¬ 
wins  “A”  grade  .$4  to  $5.50 ;  “B”  and 
ungraded  $3.50  to  $4 ;  fancy  New  York 
State  Greenings  .$5  to  .$6.50;  “A”  grade 
$4  to  $6 ;  “B”  and  ungraded  $3  to  $4 ; 
Northern  Spy  $4  to  $7 ;  McIntosh  $5  to 
.Htit ;  Ben  Davis  .$3.75  to  $4.50;  King 
.$3.50  to  $6. 

I'OTATOES  AND  VEGETABLES.-^State 

potatoes  $7  to  $7.50  per  165-lb.  bag. 
llermuda  potatoes  $10  to  $11,50  per  bar¬ 
rel  ;  Maine  $7..50  per  165-lb.  bag ;  Long 
Island,  barrel,  $7.50  to  .$9.  Onions— 
Bed  and  yellow,  $7  to  $8.50  per  100-lb. 
bag.  Cabbage — New  York  State,  ton, 
$125  to  $150;  Long  Island,  barrel,  .$6 
to  $7.75 ;  Florida,  basket,  .$2.75  to  .$3.25. 
Carrots — State,  100  lbs.,  $2  to  .$2.75. 

Beans. — Market  firm.  Marrow,  100 
lbs.,  .$12.25  to  $13;  pea  .$12..50  to  $1.3; 
red  kidney  $12.50  to  $1.3 ;  red  marrow 
$10  to  $11 ;  yellow  eye  $9.50  to  $10.50. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrltp. — No.  1 
("'lover  comb,  pound,  15c  to  16c;  lower 
grades  14c  to  15c.  Maple  syrup  selling 
slow,  $1.10  to  $1.15  per  gallon. 

Hides. — No  demand  for  salted  hides. 
Ship  your  hides  fresh  without  salt.  It  is 
nece.ssary  to  trim  head  and  feet  skins 
off  to  i)ut  hides  in  a  salable  condition, 
('alf  skins.  No.  1,  55c;  calf  skins,  No. 
2,  <53c;  cowhides,  16c  to  21c,  as  to  qual¬ 
ity  ;  heavy  kips  .$5.50  to  $5.7.5  each  ;  bob 
skins  $2  to  .$2.50  each ;  horse  hides  .$4  to 
$8  each. 


It  was  Tuesday  morning.  The  clothes 
had  been  washed,  dried,  and  folded,  and 
common  sense  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  ironing  day;  but  cautious  Scan¬ 
dinavian  Til  lie,  the  new  maid,  wished  to 
make  no  mistake.  Before  committing 
herself  she  said  appealingly,  “Meesis,  I 
skuld  like  to  speak  something.”  "What 
is  it,  TillieV”  “Skal  I  cook  some  flat¬ 
iron  V”  asked  Tillie,  earnestly. — Youth's 
Companion. 


GUERNSEYS 


^  —  A  PROFIT 

of  $81.66  per  cow  per  year  for  seven  years 
in  a  grade  Guernsey  herd  in  Wi^onsin. 

The  pure  bred  Guerimey  Bull  did  it 
Write oa  for  a  free  pocket  herd  bookand  literature. 
Amer.  Guernsey  Cattle  Club.  Box  R,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


May  Rose— Glenwood  Bull 

Born  April  6,  1916.  Well  grown  and  ready  for  light 
service.  A  son  of  Noble  of  France  and  Se<iiiel’s  Glen¬ 
wood  Girl,  a  grandson  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  Couleui.’s 
La  Belle  and  of  Imp.  Spotswood  Sequeland  Glenwood 
Girl’s  6th  daughter.  His  individuality  is  as  good  as 
his  breeding.  1176  takes  him.  Tuberculin  t^ted. 
Bull  calves,  no  females,  lor  sale  from  a  clean  herd. 
Pure  Bred  Guernseys  Kathergay  Farms,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


(GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVESi 

I  Three  pure  bred,  registered,  Guernsey  Bull  Calves  from  3  I 
I  weeks  to  2  mos.  old.  Sires*  dams  average  over  12,000  lbs.  I 
I  milk  and  650  lbs.  butterfat.  Healthy,  well-bred,  practical  I 
I  individuals  from  tulierculin  tested  herd.  Sensible  fanners'  | 
I  prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  particulars  I 
]mORELL  smith,  Supt.,  MANHASSa.  LONG  ISLAND,  NEW  Y0Rk| 

■IMPROVE  YOUR  HERDi 


GUERNSEY  BULLS  Send  for  sale  list. 
Edwin  B.  Maule  -  Coatesville,  Pa. 


Foil  SAI,E— Rea-sonable.  REG.  GUERNSEY  151:LLS 
—May  Rose,  Glenwoods,  Governor  of  Chene  and  Je.-sie 
families— 3  to  6  months  old.  II.  0.  TAYLOR,  Embreevillc,  Pa. 


Guernsey  Bull  Calves 


We  are  ofl 
'  ing  some 

ceptionally  well-bred  calves  out  of  A.  R.  dams  w 
high  records.  4n  opportunity  worth  investigati 
Prices  reasonable.  STANNOX  FARM.  East  Holliston,  Mi 


Grow  Them  Like  This 

with  long,  deep,  meaty  hams  and 
well-sprung  ribs.  He  stands  shipping 
well  and  tops  the  market  when  he 
arrives.  He  makes  the  choicest  bacon 
and  dresses  out  with  the  least  waste. 
For  quality  and  profit,  breed 

Berkshires 

They  farrow  large  litters  offlively, 
active  pigs  that  are  seldom  crushed 
by  the  mother.  These  youngsters 
soon  rustle  for  themselves,  making 
rapid  gains  on  inexpensive  feeds. 
Berkshires  mature  early  and  fatten 
easily  at  any  age.  Hardy  and  vig¬ 
orous,  they  thrive  in  all  climates. 
Send  for  our  free  book  “Berkshire  Hogs”  and 
learn  facta  about  this  money  making  breed. 

American  Berkshire  Ass’n 

524  E.  Monroe  St.  Springfield,  III. 


BRED  BERKSHIRE  SOWS 

If  you  are  looking  for  large,  typey  BERK¬ 
SHIRE  sows,  combined^  with  the  best  of 
breeding,  we  have  them.  We  can  offer  you 
large  sows,  safe  in  pig,  for  from  $75.00 
to  $200.00.  They  are  daughters  of  LEE 
PREMIER’S  RIVAL,  Hopeful  Lee’s  Suc¬ 
cessor,  and  Lee  Premier’s  Masterpiece.  Not  a 
common  sow  in  the  lot.  The  $75  sows  we  will 
guarantee  to  give  satisfaction  on  arrival.  Every 
sow  so  sold  is  guaranteed  to  be  safe  in  pig. 

Also  we  offer  a  few  spring  1916  boars  and 
sows,  for  from  $40  to  $60. 

Every  animal  CHOLERA  UIMUNE  by  double  treat¬ 
ment.  All  clean  stock  from  a  clean  herd. 

Swine  Dept,  at  EAST  LYME,  CONN. 
VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME.  Address 

BRANFORD  FARMS.  GROTON.  CONN 


of  SIZE 
and  QUALITY 


BERKSHIRES 

The  boar.  Majestic  Mammoth  229500,  weight 
407  lbs.  at  7  months  of  age,  was  bred  and 
grown  by  us.  When  you  want  the  best  and 
want  them  big,  write  to 

HI  OAOTTO  WHITGUERN  FARM 
L.  H.  G  AK 1  LK,  WEST  Chester,  Pa. 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood; 

Letter  from  R.  E.  Lambert,  Darlington,  Alabama. 
“The  gilt  came  through  O.K.  and  1  am  well  pleased 
with  her.”  We  do  not  breed  or  sell  cheap  under¬ 
sized  Berkshires.  If  you  want  good  ones,  at  fair 
prices,  come  and  look  us  over. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Box  15.  Dundee.  N.  Y. 

HAMILTON  FARM  BERKSHIRES 

Special  sale  of  bred  sows  ranging  in  price  from  187  5 
to  S500.  Some  CHAMPION  winners  included. 
Ask  for  your  list  NOW. 

Fred  Huyler,  Mgr.  -  CHadstone,  N.  J. 


SPECIAL  BERKSHIRE  SALE 

3  and  1  months  old  Reg.  Berkshires  $12.60  and  $15.00 
each,  chipped  on  approval. 

PRIDE  HOME  FARM  HOWARD,  PENNA. 


Springbank  Berkshires 

Breii  Sows  and  Gilts  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Open  Gilts.  June  farrowed.  6  Service  Boars. 

J.  K,  WATSON,  Proprietor,  JVIarbledale,  Ct. 

Pigs  for  Sale-Clear  strain  Chester  Whites 

large  niid  strong  litter.s;  exceptional  hoar;  little 
pigs.  H.  SEATON  FRANK,  Phone,  Beacon  483M,  Fishkill,  N.Y. 

CnrColn  fl  I  P  Dl/ra  6  wceks  old,  96 ;  4  wccks  old,  9.6. 

r  or  oaie-u.  I.  h.rlgs  W.  K.  AUken,  Rockdale, N.  V. 

CHESTER  WHITES 

Purchased  from  a  herd  founded  upon  the  best  blood 
lines,  witli  a  reputation  for  the  Quality  of  its  offer¬ 
ings,  assures  both  profit  and  satisf.action. 
Linda  Vista  Farm,  Ilox  187,  Holliston,  Mass 
Descriptive  booklet  upon  request. 

ForSale-Reg.  Berkshire  Spring  Pigs  b^eitonueoa: 

ing.  Prices  reasonable.  J.  N.  Rosenberyer, Wycombe,  Pa. 

0  1  p  registered.  8-10  weeks  pigs.  Either  sex 
•  liUi  O  Prices,  riglit.  Stock  that  will  ple.ase. 

SPUING  VALLEY  FARM,  Memphis,  N.  Y. 

FOR  PURE  BRED  rAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVIKW  STOCK  FAIIIH.  K. 
F.  II.  No.  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES ^iXe 

boars,  Gilts,  Bred  gilts  and  Pigs.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Kidgely  Manor  Farm,  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 

We  have  a  limited 
number  of 

FOR  SALE.  Age:  from  six  to  ten  weeks.  Price: 
$10  to  S18.  Wolchester  Farms,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


Reg.  Duroc  Jersey  Pigs 


:BERKSHIRESi«|,An 

Breeiiing  and  quality  unexcelled.  Prices  rig 
Write  us  your  wants.  H.  GRIMSHAW,  North  East, 


^Ililllllllllllllllillilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllili 

1 

FOLLY  FARMS 

Announce  Their  5th  Annual 

1 

Sale  of  Percheron  Mares 

= 

At  Abington,  Pa.,  Wednesday,  April  11,  1917 

= 

II|||llllll!IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIill!llllllllllllllllllllIllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll!lllllll!III!ill^^ 

= 

49  HEAD— 42  MARES,  7  YOUNG  STALLIONS,  12  im- 

= 

ported  and  25  American-bred  mares  of  superior  quality  and 

prime  ages,  everyone  guaranteed  a  breeder,  and  with  the 

M 

exception  of  2  yearling  fillies  all  safe  in  foal,  comprise  a 

female  offering  of  exceptional  importance  to  American 

= 

breeders  North,  East,  South  and  West.  Seldom  have  so 

M 

= 

many  choice  mares  been  catalogued  for  one  auction.  A 

ZI 

number  of  handsome,  well-mated  and  well-broken  teams. 

1 

grays  and  blacks,  will  appeal  to  buyers  desiring  the  most 

M 

useful  equine  character.  Fifty  per  cent  of  these  mares  are 

bred  to  the  great  stallion  GARCONNETT,  a  ton  gray,  with 

M 

an  abundance  of  quality;  3  are  safe  to  CARNOT. 

M 

1 

THE  YOUNG  STALLIONS 

M 

are  yearlings  and  two-year-olds  that  promise  to  develop 

1 

to  valuable  usefulness. 

M 

Write  for  catalog,  mentioning  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  to 

M 

FOLLY  FARMS,  ABINGTON,  PA. 

Ten  miles  north  of  Philadelphia 

= 

W\ 

lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllli  . . 
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HOLSTEINS 


]  1  JERSEYS 


GRANDSONS  OF  KING 
SEGIS  PONTIAC  ALCARTA 

THE  FAMOUS  *50,000  BULL 
The  Best  Blood  at  Bargain  Prices 

The  sire  of  this  bull  is  King  Regis  Pontiac  Calam¬ 
ity,  one  of  the  best  sons  of  King  Regis  Pontine 
,\lcarta,  IIo  stands  at  the  head  of  a  herd  of  200 
cows  and  already  has  80  daughters  all  of  which 
will  ho  tested  nnd  fully  developed. 

Price  $aa5.00. 

No.  5— Born  January  80,  out  of  a  splendid  4-year 
old  with  a  16  lb.  A  It.  O.  record,  and  at  her  next 
freshening  she  ought  to  increase  this.  Her  dain 
has  a  19-lb.  2-year  old  record,  and  is  out  of  the 
same  dam  as  Dutchess  Skylark  Orm.sby,  the 
former  world’s  record  cow  for  a  years  produc¬ 
tion.  His  10  nearest  tested  dams  average  27.9 
lbs.  bnttei-  in  7  days.  This  bull  is  a  beauty  and 
you  will  mnke  no  mistake  In  getting  him. 
Price  $75.00. 

G.  G,  BURLINGAME,  Cazenovia,  N.Y. 


Spot  Farm  HolsteinsVIo” 

X  Holstein  heiferealves,916  to 
920  each,  exiiress  paid  in  lots  of 
5.  2  carload  high  grade  Hol- 

.  '--’ifers,  936  tp  975  each.  1 

of  higli  grade  Holstein 
ws, close  springcrs.986to9100. 
1  carload  of  registered  cows, 
9200  each,  due  in  Marcli.  6  reg¬ 
istered  heifers,  due  in  March, 
9150  each.  ISregistered  heifers, 
3  to  15  months  old,  980  to  9125. 
15  registered  hulls,  926  to  9100. 
J.  C.  REAGAN,  TULLY,  N.  Y. 


Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 

9nn  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked  cow.s. 

aUU  a  number  arc  recoiuly  fiesb  and  otiiors  due  to 
freshen  soon.  They  are  heavy  producers  and  will 
please  you. 

■inn  large,  well  bred  two  and  three  year  old  heifers 
I  UU  hivd  to  good  registered  It.  F.  bulls.  All  stock  sold 
with  a  full  guarantee.  Special  price  on  car  load  lots. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  S  SON  Springdale  Farms,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

I’hone  116  or  1476  M 


I  HAVE  tor  sale  a  hull  born  Oct.  20, 1916.  Ho  is 
a  little  more  black  than  white;  nicely  marked, 
very  well  grown,  and  almost  a  perfect  individnal- 
in  every  way.  His  sire  is  Korndyke  Pontiac  Pet, 
sire  of  40  A.R.O.  daughters,  and  a  son  of  the  37.68  lb. 
cow,  Pontiac  Pet.  The  dam  made  21.23  lb.  of  i)utter 
and  457.5  lb.  of  milk  at  lOJ^  years  of  age.  She  has 

five  A.  K.  O.  daughters,  two  with  23.37  and  24.7  lb.  and  is  slstur 
to  a  26.5  Ib.  senior  threc«ycar-oId  heifer.  This  bull  is  gruaranteed  to 
please.  Price  $125  F.O.B.  Sherburne.  Send  forpediirree  and  photo. 

JOHN  M.  HOWARD  SHERBURNE,  N.  Y. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

1  00  Extra  high  gratie  cows.  Fresh  and  due  to  calve 
soon.  Cows  that  are  bred  for  milk.  Tliey  fill 
the  pall.  Come  and  see  them  milked. 

1  2  Reg.  bulls,  all  ages.  A  few  Reg.  cows  and  extra 
high  heil'er  calves,  10  days  old. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER 

Dept.  Y  -  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Phone  14-F-5  Phone  43-F*2  McGraw 


Stevens’ Farm 

HOLSTEINS 

K  Holstein  heifer  calves,  $20 
each,  two  calves  and  regis¬ 
tered  hull  calf  for  $60.  Regis¬ 
tered  heifer  and  bull  calves  all 
ages.  12  grade  heifers.  .3-6  mos. 
old.  Alt  from  high  vroducing  dams. 

PAUL  H.  STEVENS,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Foslerfield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 

FOR  SALE 

COWS,  HEIFERS  and  CALVES.  Address 
Charles  G.  Faster, P.O.Box  173,  Morristown, Morris  Ca.,N.J. 


For  Sale- JERSEY  SIRES 

liamliort  strain  and  tested  dams.  White  Leghorn 
cockerels.  Prices  right.  Bono  Farms,  Troy,  Pa. 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

sired  by  Torono  Pogis  of  Hood  Farm  and  out  of 
high-producing  cows.  Prices  reasonable, quality  con¬ 
sidered.  William  Berry,  Valley  View  Farm,  De  Lancey,  N.V, 

calves,  and  a  few  prood  cows.  0.  J.  KENEPP,  MeVeytawn.  Penii’a 

GRADE  JERSEYS  WANTED 

Six  extra  high-grade  Jersey  cows,  from  three  to 
eight  years  old.  Must  be  heavy  producers.  In  an¬ 
swering  give  full  details,  including  price  asked  and 
time  cow  is  due  to  freshen.  Communicate  with 

R.  S.  TOMLINSON,  Hfd.  Co..  Box  145,  Suffield,  Conn. 


I  ;;  HOLSTEINS  ;; 

Quit  the  Holstein  Business?  No. 

Just  Moved.  Cramped  for  Room 

Male  calves  bred  way  up  at  prices  too  low  to  prim. 

Heifercalves.heifersandcows.Nobluff— wemustsell 

F.  H.  RIVENBURGH 

Elite  Stock  Farm,  Stockbridge,  N.  Y.,  (formerly  Munnsville) 


I  UIDICIII  1^11  waiwCO  i0f(;  Sons  ofour  3i).6l- 
11)  sire,  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Easy  payments.  Don’t  use 
scrubs  when  choice  ones  like  those  sell  so  low.  Rend 
for  pedigrees.  CloverdaleFarm,Charlotte,N.Y. 


For  Sale-HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS 

pure  and  grade.  HARRY  VAIL,  Warwick, OrangeCo., N.Y. 


eacli. 


Grado  HOLSTEIN  MLVES 

Ship  anywhere,  F*  H,  Wood,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  writl^Ai 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Cbittenango,  N.  Y, 


Holstein  Bull  Bargains  from  well-bred  dams.  Sire’s 


lbs.  milk. 


dam  33.28  lbs.  butter,  717.8 
».  H.  Heist,  Center  Square,  Penna. 


[~  AYRSHIRES 


Three  Registered  Ayrshire  Heifers 

soon  to  freshen.  Ten  yearlings  and  young  heifer 
calves.  W.  G.  Tucker,  Est..R.F.D. No. 3.  Andover.  N.Y. 


-AYRSHIRES- 

Write  for  our  sales  list. 

HENDERSON  AYRSHIRE  FARM 

HUDSON,  OHIO 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
suarantee  editorial  pass. 
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Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 


Balancing  a  Ration 

Can  I  get  a  balanced  ration  from  the 
following  for  new  milch  cows?  Cut 
cornstalks  and  clover  hay  slightly  mixed, 
barley  and  oats  mixed  ground  or  -whole. 
Corn,'  bran,  oil  meal  and  peanut  oil  meal 
(lirotein  30%).  D* 

New  York. 

You  can  get  a  ration  nearly  balanced 
by  feeding  about  12  lbs.  of  clover  hay  and 
(>  to  8  lbs  of  cornstalks  daily,  together 
with  a  pound  of  grain  to  .3  lbs.  of  milk 
from  the  following  grain  mixture ;  1  part 
peanut  oil  meal,  1  part  oil  meal,  1  part 
bran,  2  parts  barley  and  oats  and  1% 
salt  H.  F.  J. 


Improving  a  New  Hampshire  Ration 

I'  have  a  .Jersey  cow  giving  20  pounds 
of  0.1  per  cent,  milk  per  day,  weight  of 
cow  about  800  pounds,  and  a  Holstein 
cow  giving  30  lbs.  of  3.8  por  cent,  milk 
jier  day,  weight  of  cow'  about  1,0.50  lbs. 
All  I  have  is  hay  -with  very  little  clover 
in  it,  not  enough  to  speak  of.  In  grain  I 
can  get  gluten,  cottonseed,  cornmeal, 
bran,  mixed  feed,  middlings  and  possibly 
beet  pulp,  but  they  do  not  handle  brew¬ 
ers’  grains.  I  can  get  the  ready  mixed 
balanced  rations,  but  do  not  like  them. 
No  Alfalfa  hay  to  be  had  here.  IIow'  can 
I  get  a  good  ration  from  the  given  mate¬ 
rials?  F.  A.  B. 

New  Hampshire. 

It  is  impossible  to  balance  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  ration  from  the  feeds  jmu  mention. 
This  would  mean  almost  exclusive  use  of 
cottonseed  meal.  The  best  thing  to  do  is 
to  make  up  a  palatable  mixture,  and  have 
it  as  near  balanced  as  possible.  Feed 
cows  what  hay  they  will  clean  up  two  or 
three  times  a  day.  Make  grain  ration 
two  iiarts  cottonseed  meal,  one  part  gluten 
feed,  two  i)arts  bran  and  1  per  cent.  salt. 
Feed  this  grain  at  rate  of  a  pound  to  4 
lbs.  of  milk  i-  the  Jersey  cow  and  1  to  .5 
lbs.  of  milk  to  the  Holstein  cow.  Feed 
each  cow  2  to  4  lbs.  of  beet  pulp  daily. 
Soak  this  beet  pulp  in  about_  three  times 
its  weight  of  hot  water.  This  is  a  won¬ 
derful  feed  to  use  any  time,  particularly 
•where  there  is  no  other  succulence  in  the 
ration.  H.  F.  J. 


Ration  for  Fresh  Cow 

My  four-year-old  Jersey  is  to  come 
fresh  within  three  weeks.  My  hay  is 
coarse  not  mixed,  but  some  clover.  Or¬ 
chard  grass  and  Oat  grass.  I  have  only 
a  few  beets  and  I  give  her  5  lbs.  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  also  2  lbs.  of  bran 
a  day  with  a  pint  of  oil  meal  wet.  I 
add  to  this  1  lb.  of  soaked  beet  pulp. 
How  much  beet  pulp  can  be  fed  to  a 
cow?  When  she  coines  fre.sh  which  way 
is  better,  let  the  calf  be  with  her  three 
or  four  days  and  not  milk  her,  or  milk 
out  a  little  beside  what  the  calf  takes? 

w.  K.  S. 

The  feed  you  are  giving  your  oo\v  is 
excellent  up  until  the  time  of  calving. 
After  calving  leave  calf  with  mother 
about  three  days  and  milk  out  what  calf 
will  not  take.  Feed  same  ration  you  are 
feeding  now  during  this  time.  Then  feed 
cow  all  hay  she  will  clean  up  and  3  lbs. 
of  beet  pulp  soaked  in  1)  lbs.  of  warm 
water.  Make  grain  ration  1  part  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  2  parts  dried  distillers’  grains, 
one-half  part  oil  meal,  and  1  part  bran. 
Feed  grain  at  rate  of  a  pound  to  3^ 
lbs.  of  milk  produced  daily.  II.  F.  J. 


Low  Protein  Feeds 

I  have  Red-top,  Timothy  and  some 
clover,  immature  silage.  What  shall  I 
mix  with  oats  and  barley  to  balance  ra¬ 
tion  for  grade  Holstein?  c.  n.  T. 

New  Y'ork. 

It  is  impossible  to  balance  a  good  ra¬ 
tion  with  the  feeds  you  have  on  hand. 
'They  are  all  low  in  protein,  and  to  bal¬ 
ance  this  would  mean  to  use  cottouseefl 
meal  and  a  very  small  amount  of  bar¬ 
ley  and  oats.  If  you  wish  to  feed  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  cottonseed  meal 
make  grain  ration  three  parts  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  one  part  oats  and  barley,  and 
two  parts  dried  distillers’  grains.  Jf 
you  could  only  get  some  Alfalfa  hay  in 
place  of  your  mixed  hay  the  problem 
would  be  easy,  and  you  could  make  Tip 
an  economical  balanced  ration.  The 
above  is  about  the  best  you  can  do  un¬ 
der  the  circumstances.  The  cottomseed 
meal  could  be  cut  down  a  iiound  and 
some  oil  meal  put  in  its  place,  or  you 
could  make  it  two  i  '  cottonseed  and  two 
of  gluten  feed.  Of  course  all  these  feeds 
are  very  high  now.  n.  F.  J. 


Improving  a  Milk  Ration 

I  am  feeding  the  following  ration  to 
my  milch  cows;  100  pounds  dairy  feed, 
100  pounds  bran.  100  pounds  corn  chop, 
cob  and  all  ground,  and  some  stock  con¬ 
ditioner.  with  all  the  fodder  they  want. 
Could  I  improve  the  ration  to  get  more 
milk?  s.  -w.  M. 

Maryland. 

Before  balancing  a  grain  ration  it  is 
necessary  to  know  what  'roughage  is 
available.  I  note  that  you  say  cows  have 
all  the  fodder  they  want,  but  do  not 
state  what  kind  of  fodder.  Unless  this 


fodder  contain.s  some  clover  or  Alfalfa 
hay  your  grain  ration  is  lacking  in  pro¬ 
tein.  In  all  probability  a  ration  of  one 
part  corn  and  cob  meal,  two  parts  dried 
distillers’  grains,  one  part  dairy  feed,  one 
of  cottonseed  meal  and  one  per  cent, 
salt  would  be  better.  The  stock  condi¬ 
tioner  is  in  all  probability  a  waste  of 
your  money.  n.  f.  j. 


Milk  With  Silage  Flavor 

I  am  feeding  cows  on  k>o.se  bushel  of 
silage  once  a  day,  also  grain  morning  and 
night,  gluten,  beet  pulp  and  hominy  meal 
mixed,  about  4  qts.  to  a  feed  ;  Alfalfa  at 
noon  and  hay  at  night.  The  milk  t.a.stes 
of  the  silo  so  badly  that  it  is  impossible 
to  mse  it  at  times,  customers  complaining 
more  or  less.  ()ne  can  smell  it  when 
milking,  (’an  you  tell  me  what  causes 
this,  and  what  I  can  do  to  stoj)  it?  What 
is  silage  worth  a  ton,  in  the  silo,  w'ith  some 
corn  on  it?  Silo  two  years  old.  i..  A.  w. 

Connecticut. 

From  what  you  say  about  smelling  the 
silage  during  milking  I  .iudge  you  feed  it 
or  at  least  take  it  into  the  barn  before 
milking.  When  silage  is  fed  l)efore  milk¬ 
ing  it  is  almost  sure  to  impart  a  silage 
flavor  to  the  milk.  If  .you  feed  after 
milking  you  will  have  no  trouble  from  this 
source.  Silage  is  usually  figured  as  worth 
about  $.5  per  ton.  H.  F.  J. 


Improving  Ration  With  Cornstalk 
Roughage 

I  enclose  tiig  of  some  dairy  feed  costing 
.$2  p<‘r  cwt.  How  does  it  compare  -w'ith 
bran  and  middlings?  Bi;an  costs  $1.()0 
per  cwt.  For  r  ughage  I  have  good  corn 
fodder,  also  oats.  Bran  and  middlings 
are  hard  to  get.  How'  would  the  dairy 
feed  be  for  poultry?  A.  W. 

Indiana. 


It  is  doubtful  if  you  can  make  milk 
profitably  on  corn  fodder  for  roughage. 
This  means  that  to  balance  this  fodiler 
yon  must  use  ii,gh  protein  feeds  such  as 
cottonseed  meal.  The  dairy  feed,  tag  of 
•which  you  enclose,  is  not  a  very  good  buy 
at  .$2  per  cw't  This  is  made  up  largely 
of  screenings  and  hulls  flavored  with  mo¬ 
lasses.  You  cannot  feed  bran  and  mid¬ 
dlings  and  expect  good  results.  My  ad¬ 
vice  w'ould  be  to  get  some  Alfalfa  hay  if 
possible.  You  would  better  buy  this  than 
grain.  It  -will  save  using  so  much  grain, 
and  when  fed  -with  your  cornstalks  you 
could  balance  by  feeding  a  grain  ration  of 
two  parts  cottonseed  meal,  one  part 
ground  oats,  and  one  part  wheat  bran. 

H.  F.  J. 


BAMITAll 


All  Steel 
Indestructible 
I  Convenient 

Reason- 
!  ably  priced.. 

Economical  be 
cause  durable 
and  trouble  free. 

Drew  Steel  Stalls  are  better  because 
they’re  equipped  with  a  sure-stop  on 
each  side  to  guide  the  animal’s  head 
I  into  the  open  stanchion. 

Another  important  feature  about  the 
new  DREW  Stall  is  that  the  stanchion 
lock  is  always  connected.  Even  when  the 
stanchion  is  open  there  is  still  a  solid  con¬ 
nection  between  lock  and  arm.  Every  sani¬ 
tary  feature,  every  time,  labor  and  money 
saving  device  that  has  proven  best  in  cow 
stall  construction  has  been  included  in  the 
new  DRFW  Stalls  and  Stanchions. 

Vour  cows  will  be  healthier,  your  barn  work  easier* 
Syur  satisfaction  and  profit  greater,  if  you  fit  out  with 
^rew  Stalls.  Complete  line  of  other  Barn  BQUipment* 
WRITE  for  large  Illustrated  book 

on  Dairy  Barn  Equipment.  5  3 

Drew  Carrier  Co.  Dept.  122  Waterloo,  Wis. 


v/uvut'd  jeeu  iiiettiis  iRoiibs  iruia  your 

horees,  cattle,  hopn,  slicep  and  poultry-  The  feed 
tastes  hetler,  is  more  digestible,  bigger  in  bulk  and 
nn^re  iioui  isldng. 

FARMER’S  FAVORITE  ’ 

Feed  Cooker  and  Boiler 

Take  the  chill  off  water  in  winter 
and  feed  cooked  vegetables  and 
Use  it  to  boil  sap,  render 
rd,  sterilize  milk  cans,  boil  spray¬ 
ing  mixtures,  etc.  Will  boil  four 
bushels  of  potatoes  in  ten  minutes, 
(looks  quickly.  Little  fuel — cobs 
to  chunks.  25  to  100  gal.  capacity— 
six  sizes.  Set  up  anywhere.  Guar¬ 
anteed  everywhere.  Interesting, 
convincing  circulars  free. 

LEWIS  MFC.  CO. 

62-76  Owegr>  5t..  Cortland.  N.  Y  J 


t 

The  First,  the  Best  Known 
and  the  Greatest 


CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


Better  Now  Than  Ever  Before 

The  first  practical  continuous  cream  separator,  the  De  Laval  ha» 
easily  maintained  its  original  success  amd  leadership  for  nearly 
forty  years.  Step  by  step,  year  after  year,  by  one  improvement 
after  another,  the  De  Laval  has  led  in  every  single  step  of  cream  sepa¬ 
rator  development  and  improvement. 

The  first  belt  driven,  the  first  steam  turbine  driven,  the  first  of  every 
kind  of  hand  turnable,  the  first  disc  bowl,  the  first  blade  bowl,  the  first 
bottom  or  suction  feed,  the  first  split-wing  feed,  the  first  feed-through- 
the-discs,  the  first  self-centering  bowl,  the  first  automatically  oiled — eJl 
these  and  a  hundred  other  features  of  separator  development  and  im¬ 
provement  have  been  conceived  by  De  Laval  inventors  and  perfected 
by  the  De  Laval  Company,  most  of  them  to  be  cast  aside  for  something 
still  better  in  the  ever  onward  advance  of  De  Laval  construction. 

The  New  1917  De  Laval 

And  now,  in  the  De  Laval  machines  for  1 9 1  7,  a  number  of  new 
and  still  further  Improvements  have  been  made,  which  make  the  De  Laval 
machines  of  today  much  better  in  many  respects  than  they  have  ever 
been  before. 

Their  capacities  are  greater  per  dollar  of  cost ;  they  skim  cleaner  under 
the  more  difficult  conditions  of  separator  use;  they  are  equipped  with 
the  most  improved  speed  regulator,  thus  insuring  the  proper  speed  neces¬ 
sary  for  complete  separation;  they  are  even  better  lubricated,  and  the 
,  bowl  construction  is  even  more  sanitary  than  ever. 

In  other  words,  superior  as  the  De  Laval  machines  have  always  been 
to  all  would-be  competitors  and  utilizers  of  abemdoned  De  Laval  features, 
the  De  Laval  machines  of  1917  are  improved  and  superior  in  every 
way  to  all  previous  types  and  models  of  De  Laval  construction. 

All  these  improvements  and  new  features  are  described  and  explained 
In  the  new  1917  De  Laval  catalog  now  ready  for  mailing,  but  some  of 
them  are  difficult  to  describe  and  make  fully  understood  by  words. 

Be  Sure  to  See  a  New  De  Laval 

The  new  De  Laved  machines  themselves  best  expleun  their  new  and 
superior  features,  and  their  use  does  this  more  completely  and  con¬ 
vincingly  than  even  ein  exeunination  of  them.  Every  local  agent  is  glad 
to  afford  opportunity  for  examination,  and  better  still,  for  home  test  of  a 
new  De  Laval  machine. 

But  the  demand  lor  the  new  machines  is  a  month  ahead  of  the  possible  supply  under 
the  present  difficult  conditions  of  manufacture  and  freight  distribution.  More  De  Laval 
machines  by  half  have  been  made  in  1917  than  ever  before,  but  the  De  Laval  Works 
is  now  ten  thousand  machines  behind  actual  orders,  and  the  demand  is  ever  increasing. 

Hence,  the  importance  of  securing  a  machine  quickly  if  your  local  dealer  h,.ppens  to 
have  one,  and  of  ordering  well  ahead  if  he  does  not.  And  likewise,  the  importance  of 
waiting  patiently  a  little  for  a  machine  if  need  be. 

A  new  De  Lava]  catalog  will  be  gladly  sent  on  reuuast,  and  if  irou  don't 
know  your  nearest  lobal  agent  please  simply  addrass  the  nearest 
De  Laval  main  office  as  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madiaon  SL,  Chicago 

50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


I  . . . . 

Farm  Hands  Wanted 

Western  Canada  Farmers  Require  50,000 
American  Farm  Laborers  AT  ONCE  ! 

Urgent  demand  sent  out  for  farm  help  by  the  Government  of  Canada. 
I  Good  wages.  Steady  employment.  Low  railway  fares.  Pleasant  surround- 
I  ings.  Comfortable  homes.  No  Compulsory  Military  Service.  Farm  hands 
I  from  the  United  States  are  absolutely  guaranteed  against  Conscription. 
I  This  advertisement  Is  to  secure  farm  help  to  replace  Canadian  farmers  who 
I  have  enlisted  for  the  war. 

I  A  splendid  opportunity  for  the  young  man  to  investigate  Western  Canada’s 
I  agricultural  offerings,  and  to  do  so  at  no  expense. 

I  Only  those  accustomed  to  farming  need  apply. 

I  For  particulars  as  to  railway  rates  and  districts  where  labor  ii  required, 

■  or  other  information  regarding  Western  Canada,  apply  to 

I  O.  G.  RUTLEDGE,  301  E.  Genesee  Street,  S3nracu8e,  N.  Y. 

I  Authorized  Canadian  Government  Agent 


“Eha  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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The  Seventy-Fifth 
Anniversary  of 


1917 


LIGHT  DRAFT 
PLOWS 

Built  for  the  Field  Test. 

Three-Quarters  of  a  Century  of  “Knowing 
How“  Hammered  Into  Every 
One  of  Them. 

The  product  of  the  Parlin  &  Orendorff  Co.  has 
always  been  noted  for  simplicity  of  construction, 
treat  strength  and  ease  of  operation.  It  was  upon 
such  a  basis  that  the  founders  of  this  business  made 
their  implements,  established  their  reputation,  and 
built  their  factory.  It  is  upon  the  same  foundation 
that  the  business  has  been  carried  on  to  this  day, 
and  in  1917  we  celebrate  our  Diamond  Jubilee;  75 
years  of  practical  experience  gained  through  con¬ 
stantly  striving  to  provide  for  the  exacting  require¬ 
ments  of  three  generations  of  American  farmers. 

For  an  even  three-quarters  of  a  century  we  have 
met  the  demand,  and  today  we  operate  the  largest 
and  oldest  permanently  established  plow  factory  in 
the  whole  world.  “It’s  the  way  we  build  them.” 


Light  Draft  Plows,  Harrows,  Planters  and 
Cultivators  are  made  in  all  types  and  sizes, 
to  meet  the  conditions  in  all  sections,  and 
are  Backed  by  an  Unqualified  Guarantee. 

We  also  make  the  most  complete  line  of  Trac¬ 
tion  Engine  Plows  produced,  and  we  have  a  special 
catalog  devoted  to  these  famous  plows. 

The  1^1:0  Little  Genius 
Engine  Gang  Plow 

was  the  most  popular  plow  shown  at  all  points  on 
the  1916  National  Tractor  Demonstration. 

We  will  send  P  &  O  Catalogs  to  any  address. 
While  P  &  O  Implements  are  sold  only  through 
established  implement  dealers,  we  welcome  corres¬ 
pondence  from  farmers  in  all  sections. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  or  Write  Us,  ■ 

Parlin  &  Orendorff  Company 

Canton,  Illinois 

Kansas  City  Dallas  Minneapolis 

Omaha  Portland  (Ore.)  St.  Louis 

Sioux  Falls  Spokane  Denver  Oklahoma  Citv 


SECOND-HAND  PIPES, TANKS  AND  BOILERS 

Flues  for  culverts— Flumes  and  I'enstoc-kH.  IMpe 
threaded  and  coupled  ready  for  connection  or  cut  to 
^ngrth  suitable  for  heating,  supportsand  fence  purposes. 
Guaranteed  capable  of  reasonable  piessures.  Steel 
beams  and  rails  cut  to  length.  Tanks  of  all  sizes, 
©pen,  closed,  suitable  for  storage  of  water,  gasoline. 
AGENTS  FOR  THE  SKINNER  IRRIGATION  SYSTEM. 
tvrite  for  circvXara  and  prices. 

PERRY.  BUXTON,  DOANE  CO.,  BOSTON.  MASS. 


r^imm 

GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  questions: 

How  can  I  have  a  good  garden  with 
least  expense?  How  can  the  wife 
have  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  for 
the  home  table  with  least  labor  ? 

IRON  AGE 

solves  the  garden  labor  problem. 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools — 
stored  in  small  space.  Sows,  cov¬ 
ers,  cultivates,  weeds,  ridges, 
etc.  .better  than  old-time  tools. 
A  woman,  boy  or  girl  can 
push  it  and  doa  day^s  hand¬ 
work  in  60 
minutes.  38 
combina¬ 
tions,  $3.25 
to  $15.00. 
Write  for 
I  booklet. 

Bateman MTg Co., Box  2C,,Grenloch,N.J. 


Canada  Offers 
160  Acres  Land 
Free  to  Farm  Hands 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Current  prices  and  news  at  New  York  and  other 
places  named. 

NEW  YORK,  MARCH  22,  1917. 

BETTER. 

The  market  is  weaker,  though  no  material  price 
changes  are  noted.  Supplies  are  large,  partly  owing 
to  heavy  stocking  by  dealers  who  feared  the  strike, 
which  was  averted. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb.. .  41Jb@  42 

Good  toICbolce  .  37  ®  40 

Lower  Grades . 34  @  36 

Dairy,  best .  39  @  40 

Common  to  Good .  30  @  3(i 

City  made . 27  @  29 

Packing  Stock .  25  ®  28 

Process  .  30  @  33 


Elgin,  Ill.,  butter  market  40  cents. 


CHEESE. 


The  market  on  new  make  is  dull  and 

in  some 

cases 

slightly  lower.  The  better  grades  of 

old 

are 

h«M 

firmly  at  the  previous  high  mark. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy . 

27 

@ 

27« 

Good  to  choice . 

25 

@ 

26^ 

Lower  grades . 

23 

® 

24 

Daisies,  best . 

27 

@ 

2T>4 

Young  Americas . 

26 

@ 

27 

Skims,  best.  ...  . . 

20 

@ 

21 

Fair  to  good . 

12 

@ 

18 

EGGS. 

The  market  stiffened  a  little  on  tlie 

moderate  re- 

ceipts  and  good  demand.  Duck  eggs  in 

larger  supply 

and  a  trifle  lower. 

White,  choice  to  fancy . 

33 

@ 

34 

Medium  to  good . 

30 

@ 

32 

Mixed  colors.  i>est . 

30 

@ 

31 

Ooiniiion  to  good . 

28 

® 

29 

Gathered,  best . 

29 

@ 

30 

Medium  to  good  . 

27 

® 

28 

Lower  grades . 

24 

@ 

26 

Duck  eggs . . 

40 

@ 

43 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Trade  conditions  are  decidedly  upset,  owing  to 
boycotts  and  strikes  by  the  handlers  and  killers.  Sup¬ 
plies  early  in  tlie  week  were  very  scarce,  and  a  few 
sales  made  at  exceptional  prices. 


Chickens,  lb .  24  @  25 

Ducks,  lb .  22  ®  23 

Fowls  .  24  ®  26 

Roosters  . ; .  15  ®  16 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  best  lb .  ®  go 

Common  to  good  . 25  @  27 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  45  @  43 

Roasters  .  30  @  32 

Capons,  8  to  91bs., .  33  @  34 

6  to  81bs .  28  ®  32 

Small  and  Slips . ; . .  23  @  ‘>6 

flow's .  18  @  24 

Roosters .  17  @  jg 

Ducks . 21  «  23 

Squabs,  doz .  1  25  @  4  50 

Guineas,  pair  .  1  00  ®  1  50 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Native  Steers . 9  OO  @12  25 

Bulls .  7  00  @10  00 

Cows  .  4  60  @  8  76 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb .  14  00  @16  60 

Culls .  6  00  @10  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 7  oo  @  8  00 

Lambs  . 1300  @16  00 

Hogs . 12  00  @15  00 


DRESSED  MEATS. 


Hothouse  Lambs,  each . 10  OO  @12  00 

Calves,  choice  .  20  @  22 

B’airtogood . 14  @  19 

Pork,  light  .  19  @  2I 

Heavy  .  14  @  17 


WOOL. 

Business  has  been  quiet,  and  buying  in  the  West 
slack  because  of  the  high  prices  asked.  Recent  prices 
at  Boston  have  been:  New  York  and  Michigan  un¬ 
washed  Delaine,  50  and  51c:  three-eighths  blood, 
53  and  54c:  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  half  blood  comb¬ 
ing,  53c;  three-eighths  blood,  55  and  56c. 


BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Pea . 

Medium . 

White  Kidney . 

Bed  Kidney . 

Lima,  California . 


.12  00  @13  00 
.12  00  @13  25 
.12  00  @13  00 
.12  00  @13  00 
.12  00  @13  00 
.13  00  @13  75 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

Barrelled  apples  of  the  better  grades  are  higher 
Cranberries  very  dull.  Strawberries  in  fair  supply, 
but  mainly  low  because  of  poor  quality  or  condition. 
All  citrus  fruits  in  strong  demand. 


Apples,  Spy,  bbl . 

Winesap . 

York  Imperial . 

King . 

Baldwin . 

Greening  . 

Ben  Davis . 

Western,  box . ,  , 

Oranges.  Fla.,  repacked,  box  ! _ ’ 

California . 

Grape  Fruit . !.!!!! 

Strawberries,  qt . 

Cranberries,  bbl . 

Pears,  Easter  Beurre.  box . .  ” 

VEGETABLES. 


4  00 

@  7  50 

4  00 

@  7  00 

3  50 

@  6  50 

3  00 

@  6  60 

3  00 

®  6  00 

4  00 

@  6  50 

3  00 

@  4  75 

1  2.0 

@  2  75 

3  25 

@  4  50 

3  00 

@  4  50 

3  00 

®  5  00 

10 

@  26 

1  50 

@6  50 

1  90 

@  2  00 

Receipts  of  potatoes  from  Maine  are  large.  Sound, 
desirable  stock  is  held  at  previous  prices,  but  there 
Is  a  rather  large  proportion  of  ordinary  grades  going 
at  25  to  50  cents  per  sack  lower.  Onions  running  a 
trifle  lower.  Cabbage  In  fair  supply  from  the  South 
and  far  West.  Lettuce  scarce  and  higher  for  fair  to 
good.  Kale  and  spinach  in  larger  supply.  Tomatoes 
in  larger  receipt  from  the  West  Indies  and  Florida, 
averaging  low  in  quality. 


Bonus  of  Western  Canada 
Land  to  Men  Who  Assist 
in  Maintaining  Needed 
Grain  Production. 

The  Demand  for  Farm  Labor  in  Canada  is  Great. 
As  an  inducement  to  secure  the  necessary  help  at 
once,  Canada  will  give  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  land  free  as  a  homestead  and  allow 
the  time  of  the  farm  laborer,  who  has  filed  on  the 
land  to  apply  as  residence  duties,  the  same  as  if 
he  actually  had  lived  on  it.  Another  special  con¬ 
cession  is  the  reduction  of  one  year  in  the  time 
to  complete  duties.  Two  years  instead  of  three 
as  heretofore  but  only  to  men  working  on  the 
farms  for  at  least  six  months  in  1917.  This  appeal 
for  farm  help  is  in  no  way  connected  with  enlist¬ 
ment  for  military  service  but  solely  to  increase 
agricultural  output.  A  wonderful  opportunity  to 
secure  a  farm  and  draw  good  wages  at  the  same 
time.  Canadian  Government  will  pay  all  fare 
over  one  cent  per  mile  from  St.  Paul  and  Duluth 
to  Canadian  destinations.  Information  as  to  low 
railway  rates  may  be  had  on  application  to 


Potatoes— Maine,  1661b.  bag . 7  00 

State,  165  lb  bag  . 7  oo 

Long  Island,  1651b.  bag  .  7  60 

Bermuda,  bbl .  g  00 

Southern,  late  crop,  bbl . 6  75 

Florida,  new,  bbl .  5  00 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu .  1  25 

Brussel  Sprouts,  qt .  15 

Celeriac,  100  bunches .  5  oo 

Beets,  bbl .  6  00 

Carrots,  bbl .  3  00 

Cabbage,  old,  bbl . 6  00 

New,  bbl . 2  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket . 1  oO 

Fennel,  bbl .  2  00 

Kohlrabi,  100  bunches  .  3  oO 

Leeks,  100  bunches .  3  so 

Onions,  State  and  W’n  White,  bu  ....  4  00 
State  and  Wn,  red  and  yel,  100  lbs  7  00 

Peppers,  bu . 4  00 

Parsnips,  bbl .  4  60 

String  Beans  bu .  2  00 

Turnips,  bbl .  3  00 

Squash,  bbl  .  3  00 

Parsley,  bbl. ..  — .  4  00 

Egg  Plants,  bu . 2  00 

Kale,  bbl . 1  00 

Peas,  bu .  1  oO 

Spinach,  bbl .  1  25 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt  crate .  l  50 

Chicory,  bbl .  490 

Horseradish,  lOOlbs . 4  oO 

Lima  Beans,  bu .  4  00 


@  7  60 
@  7  60 
@  8  50 
@11  60 
@7  00 
@10  00 
®  2  50 
@  25 

@10  00 
@6  00 
@  3  25 
®  7  00 
@  7  00 
@  6  00 
@  2  50 
@5  00 
@  4  OU 
@  4  25 
@  8  00 
®  6  00 
@  5  50 
@  9  00 
@  7  00 
@  5  00 
@  5  50 
@  4  00 
@  1  75 
@  4  00 
@  5  00 
@650 
@600 
@10  00 
®  6  00 


HO’THOUSE  VEGETABLES. 


O.  G.  RUTLEDGE 

Canadian  Government  Agent 

301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Mushrooms,  lb .  20  @  46 

Cucumbers,  doz .  60  @  1  60 

Radishes,  100  bunches, .  2  00  @  5  00 


(Continued  on  page  505) 


I  Just  One 
Piece  in  it! 

The  Sharpies  Bowl  is  easy  to 
clean  and  hard  to  hurt.  It  has 
no  discs!  It’s  a  plain  strong  tube 
— simply  run  a  brush  through 
it,  and  it’s  clean.  Sharpies  bowls 
in  use  12  or  15  years  are  still  in 
perfect  balance — for  there  is 
nothing  in  them  to  get  bent  and 
throw  them  out  of  balance.  Owing 
to  its  small  diameter  the  Sharpies 
Bowl  creates  doubled  skim¬ 
ming  force — because  the 
milk  is  always  making  a 


sharp  turn;  thus  the  cream  is  extract¬ 
ed  more  thoroughly.  This  bowl 
is  also  remarkably  long — milk 
travels  further  while  the  in¬ 
tense  skimming  force  is 
working  on  it.  But  its 
greatest  feature  is  that  it 
will  skim  clean  regard¬ 
less  of  how  fast  or  slow 
■  ■  you  turn  it. 

SHARPLES 

A  SUCTION-FEED 

Cream  separator 

is  the  only  separator  that : 

— skims  clean  at  widely-varying  speeds 

— gives  the  same  thickness  cream  regardless  of  speed  changes 
— skims  your  milk  quicker  when  you  turn  faster 
— has  only  one  piece  in  the  bowl — no  discs,  easy  to  clean 
— has  knee-low  supply  tank  and  once-a-month  oiling 

Sharpies  varies  the  feed  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  separating  force^  and  thus  insures  clean 
skimming  at  all  speeds — needs  no  watching.  It’s 
positive  protection  against  cream  loss.  All  fixed- 
feed  separators  lose  considerable  cream 
when  turned  below  speed — and  19  out 
of  20  people  do  turn  too  slow.  A  Sharp¬ 
ies  will  average  5%  more  cream  than 
any  other  separator  just  for  this  reason. 

Write  for  catalog  today;  address 
Department  12. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester  ....  Pa. 

Sharpies  Milkers — used  on  over  300,000  cows  daily 


Branches : 


Chicago  San  Francisco 


Toronto 


Note  These  Feed  Costs 


MATERIAL 

Cotton  Seed  Meid 
Wheat  Bran 
Wheat  Middling. 
Corn 
Oats 


ANALYSIS  TON  PRICE  PricelPer  Lb. 

37.  $45.00  740  .06 

13.5  40.00  270  .15 

15.  40.00  300  .13 

8.5  44.12  170  .26 

9.2  43.75  184  .24 

Wheat — oats — bran  mean  nothing,  except  as  a  means  to  an  end. 
What  is  really  needed  is  protein,  fat  and  carbohydrates.  In  your 
silage  and  hay  you  have  an  abundant  supply  of  fat  and  carbohy¬ 
drates,  but  these  crops  are  lacking  in  protein. 

nourish  your  stock  to  make  beef,  butter  fat  and  mutton,  protein  must 
be  bought,  or  you  must  feed  your  valuable  grain.  You  cannot  afford  to  feed  grain  at 
present  prices.  You  cannot  afford  to  use  grain  concentrates.  The  same  amount  of 
money  will  buy  twice  the  amount  of  protein  in  cotton  seed  meal. 

Note  These  Manure  Values 


The  figures  above  are  based 
on  average  fertilizer  prices. 
The  present  value  of  Cotton 
S.ed  Meal  manure  ia  $38. 


Cotton  seed  meal  is  often  used  as  a  fertilizer.  It  is  is  rich  in  Nitroiren.  Phosphoric 
Acid  and  Potash.  At  present  fertilizer  prices  it  is  worth  S48  per  ton.  Feed  it  and  80 
per  cent  of  this  fertilizing  value  is  retained  in  the  manure.  The  manure  is  actually 
worth  S38  per  ton  today.  Its  value  at  average  prices  is  $25  per  ton. 

Write  today  for  our  valuable  book  of  feeding  formulas,  written  by  a  practical  farmer, 
telling  what  Experiment  Stations  and  authorities  everywhere  say  about  cotton  seed 
meal.  Address  nearest  office.  ( ig) 

PUBUCITY  BUREAU-DivIsion  E 

Inter-State  Cotton  Seed  Crushers*  Association 
DalIa*,Tex.  Columbia,  S.C.  Atlanta,  Ga.  Memphis,  Tenn. 


Tod  Value  of  Manure  QA 
from  Com  Fed  Stock  $  V«0  V 


Ton  Value  of  Manure  from 
stock  fed  Cot-  ( 
ton  seed  Meal  < 


i$25.86 
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Persistent  Producers — Fine  Appearance 

Our  birds  are  bred  primarily  for  health,  vigor  and 
,1  productiveness,  but  beauty  is  not  neglected.  We  will 
i\)  I  be  glad  to  have  you  inspect  our  great  flocks  and  see 
•'  ^  for  yourself  what  we  have  accomplished  in  the  way  of 

developing  ^‘zvorkirig’ girls  in  society  clothes." 

We  offer  at  modest  prices 

Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks 

from  true  laying  strains.  We  have  many  high-record  lay-^ 
ing  competition  birds,  imported  stock  and  youngsters  bred 
from  these.  The  blood  lines  include  the  well-known 
Sunnymede  strain,  and  the  famous  Tom  Barron,  Will  Barron 
and  Eglantine  strains.  We  have  spared  neither  work  nor  money 
in  securing  the  best.  You  can,  at  little  cost,  put  this  bred-to-lay 
blood  in  your  flocks.  It  will  payl 

Sunnymede  Farm  contains  198  acres  and  has  the  most  up-to-date  equipment. 
Five  hundred  trap  nests  in  daily  use.  Sunnymede  younesters  are  grown  on  unre¬ 
stricted  alfalfa  range  having  running  spring  water.  Of  course  they  are  big,  husky 
and  healthy. 

Your  order  ■will  have  the  personal  attention  of  the  manager.  Sunnymede  stands 
tor  service  and  the.  SQuare  deal.  Better  xvrite  now  for  illustrated  circular— FREE. 

SUIVNl'MEDE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Livingston  Swentzcl,  Mgr. 

Route  2  E  Princeton,  New  Jersey 


Efficiency  in  Poultry 

THE  KELLS  FARMS-S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

The  modern  trend  of  all  business  is  toward  increased  efficiency.  What  does  this  mean 
to  the  poultry  breeder?  It  means  breeding  birds  for  a  purpose  and  to  a  standard.  It 
means  perfecting  a  strain  that  will  reproduce  its  kind.  It  means,  for  the  utility  breeder, 
birds  that  return  the  maximum  of  profit.  -  ... 

That  is  the  motto  of  the  Kells  Farms.  That  is  the  ideal  of  the  Kells  Standard.  We 
are  breeders  of  utility  birds  bred  for  the  purpose  of  returning  us  commercial  profits  the  year 
round.  Tosecure  this,  birds  must  have  vitality,  productivity  and  conform  to  true  Leghorn  type 
as  well.  On  this  platform  we  will  seek  to  handle  our  customers  needs  as  we  handle  our  own. 

April  price,  on  Eggs  ...  $6.00  and  $8.00  per  100 

Day-Old  Chicks  .  .  •  -  $14.00  and  $18.00  per  100 

Orders  must  be  placed  at  once  at  these  prices  to  secure  delivery.  Our  matins  list  sent  mi  request, 

THE  KELLS  FARMS,  Poultry  Dep’t,  NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y. 


Eggs  for  Hatching  and  Day-Old  Qiicks 

Hatching  eggs  from  fully  matured,  carefully  mated  farm  raised 
birds,  selected  for  tlieir  prolific  laying  qualities  and  vigor.  We  can 
supply  eggs  in  any  quantity,  in  season,  from  our  matings  of 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 

Day-Old  Chicks 

We  can  supply  in  any  quantity  from  our  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns;  Day-Old  Ducklings,  we  can  supply  hi  limited  quantities. 

Write  for  Price-list,  BRANFORD  FARMS,  Groton,  Conn. 


w  •  ¥  From  a  heavy  laying  strain  of  S.  C.  W. 

Leghorns.  Bred  for  size,  vigor  and  heavy 
egg  production,  which  have  a  record  break- 
IllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllP^  ing  record  for  winter  laying.  Average 

from  these  pens  have  laid  45%  since  Dec  Ist  to  Feb.  16.  Eggs  and  chicks  from 
these  pens  at  the  following  prices:  Eggs  $7.00  per  100,  $4.50  per  50,  $70.00  per  1,000. 
Baby  chicks  $15.00  per  100,  $8.00  per  50,  $125.00  per  1,000.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
LOCUST  CORNER  POULTRY  FARM  Archer  W.  Davis,  Prop.  MOUNT  SINAI,  L.  L,  N.  Y 
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Utility  Leghorns 

The  Kind  that  Meet  Webster’s  Definition  of  “UTILITY" 

Now  offering  for  future  delivery  the  Highest 
ciass  of  Cockerels  on  the  Continent. 
280  and  288  Sires.  Dams  240  to  272.  Full  blooded 
iJiirrons  from  direct  importations,  make  your 
reservations  now  to  be  sure  of  your  wants. 
A  few  choice  dates  in  April  and  May  still 
open  for  chicks  from  general  matings.  We 
thank  the  readers  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
for  their  appreciation  of  a  farm  ■which  is 
giving  first  quulitv  at  a  fair  price.  Our  cata¬ 
log  of  “HKN  MADE  EACT8”  mailed 
on  request  makes  you  acquainted  with  the 
“LEGHOKNS  WOKTH  WHILE" 
<IIK'KK  I>1  I.I.KT8  AN1»  COCKEKEI.S 

BAYVILLE  FARMS  OCEAN^CO.y'll^.  J. 


- Cocks  and  Cockerels - 

BABY  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Barred  and  White  Rocks 
Extra  good  utility  birds  from  heavy  laying  stock 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

TYWACANA  FARMS,  Inc. 

Box  68,  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


The  STOCKTON 
HATCHERY 

\Ve  are  the  producers  of  specially  strong, 
healthy  baby  chicks— strictly  thoroughbred 
and  guaranteed  quality  that  is  above  the 
ordinary.  If  you  desire  to  improye  your 
flocks,  we  have  the  chicks  that  will  do  it. 
VVe  handle  nothing  but  the  best. 

Full  count,  safe  delivery  and  absolute  satis* 
faction  guaranteed. 

PRICES — April  Deliveries  Chicks 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  .  .  .  $1 1.00  per  100 
R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  .  .  14.50  “  100 

Barred  Rocks . 14.50  ‘  100 

Thompson’s  Imperial 

“Ringlets” . 19.50  “  100 

White  Wyandottes  ....  15.00  “  100 

If  you  are  in  need  of  500  ehiclcs  or  more, 
u-rite  for  special  2>rices. 

THE  STOCKTON  HATCHERY 

BOX  E  ::  ::  ::  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 


EGGS 

PULLETS 

BREEDERS 


LEGHORNS  WINTER  LAYING  LEC'HORNif 

No  Better  Chicks 
Anywhere 

No  order  too  small 

BLACK  &  WHITE  POULTRY  FARM  CO.,  Inc.,  BoxX,  CANISTEO,  N.Y. 


No  Better  Month  /Iprif  Chicks 

Should  be  ordered  at  once.  Our  prices 
on  all  quantities  and  the  story  of  how 
we  produce  them  is  told  in  full  in  our 
No  order  too  large  36-Page  Catalog. 


for  Chicks 


Barron-Eglantine  Strain 

of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

the  strain  with  the  record  behind  it.  Eggs,  chicks 
and  cockerels.  S.C.  Rhode  Island  Keds.  Large,  dark 
birds.  Heavy  layers.  Prices  reasonable.  Oatalogue. 

Wy-Har  Farm  -  R.  1,  Denton,  M.d. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Connecticut  Contest 

I''ollowiiig  is  the  record  at  Storrs, 
Conn.,  for  week  ending  March  20,  and 
total  to  date : 

Barred  Rooks, 


O.). 


Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

Michigan  P.  Farm,  Mich . 

A.  B.  Hall.  Conn . 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  I . 

Hampton  Institute,  Va . 

Fairflftlds  Poultry  Tarnis,  N.  H . 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farm.s,  Ontario... 

Bodman  Schaff,  N.  11 . 

Bock  Bose  Farm,  N.  Y . 

White  Rocks. 

Ilolllston  Hill  P.  Farm,  Mass . 

i  Benjamin  F.  Low,  N.  II . 

i  Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

I  Buff  Rocks, 

Koshaw  Farms,  Conn . 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn . 

White  Wyandottes. 

A.  L.  Mulloy,  Conn . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

A.  L.  Vreeland.  N.  .T.  . . 

Grant  Biiler  &  Son,  I*a . 

Joseph  Moreau,  K.  I . 

Obed  G.  Knight,  B.  I . 

Brayman  Farm,  N.  H . 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario  . 

Vine  Hill  Farm,  Mass . 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y . 

Everett  E.  M’lieeler,  Mass . 

J.  E.  Watson.  Conn . 

Barron,  England  . 

Harry  Kendall,  N.  Y . 

Jay  H.  Ernisse,  N.  Y’ . 

Nybrook  Farm,  L.  I . 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

H.  P.  Cloyes  &  H.  R.  Sullivan,  cl)nn. 

Dr,  N.  W.  Sanborn.  Mass . 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Frank  E,  Turner,  Nfass . 

Frank  E  Turner,  Mass . 

Colonial  Farm,  N.  H . 

A.  B.  Brundage,  Conn.  . . . 

Hillvlew  P.  Farm,  Vt.  ( R. 

Homer  P.  Deming,  Conn. 

Charles  O.  I'olhemus,  N.  Y . 

Pequot  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm,  Conn. 

Laurel  Hill  Farm,  R.  I . 

George  W.  Harris,  Conn . 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Conn . 

A,  W.  Rumery,  N.  H . 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Conn . 

Allan's  Hardtobeat  Beds,  it.  I.  . 
Glenview  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.  .. 

Fatherland  Farm,  Mass . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn . 

Royal  Farms,  Conn . 

Conyers  Farm.  Conn . 

I’lnecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Wliite  Orpingtons. 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  I . 

Harry  Paxton,  N.  Y . 

White  Leghorns, 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Brueside  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

Jay  H.  Emlsse.  N.  Y . 

Broaef  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

J.  O.  LeFevre,  N.  Y . 

Rollwood  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.  .. 
Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home,  Conn.  .. 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . 

Koshaw  Farms,  Conn . 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Conn . 

Chas.  Helgl,  Ohio  . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Will  Barron,  England  . 

J.  Colllnson,  England  . 

Abel  Latham,  England  . 

BushklU  Poultry  Farm,  I’a . 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y . 

Eglantine  Farm,  Md.  . 

Frank  R.  Hancock,  Vt . 

Margareta  P.  F'arm,  Ohio  . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards.  Conn.  ... 

N.  W.  Hendryx,  Conn . 

.•Clifford  I.  Stoddard.  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conn  . 

Ilampton  Institute,  Va . 

Toth  Bros.,  Conn . 

White  l.eghorn  Club,  111 . 

Oak  Hill  Estate.  Pa . 

Geo.  A.  Stannard.  Kansas  . 

Jas.  F.  Harrington.  N.  J . 

H.  W.  Colllngwood,  N.  J . 

Wlndswecp  Farm,  Conn . 

W^liulsweep  Farm,  Conn . 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  J . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  X.  J . 

Dr.  E.  P.  Holmes,  Maine  . 

Hillvlew  Farm,  Mo . 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn . 

Hillside  Farm, '  Conn . 

Silver  Campines. 

Eugene  Van  Why,  Conn . 

Dneowa  Campine  Yards,  Conn.  . . 


Totals 


iVeek  Total 

50 

512 

49 

457 

35 

342 

31 

560 

45 

44S 

45 

600 

!i5 

406 

41 

503 

i'l 

397 

49 

566 

.38 

140 

4:1 

267 

26 

527 

28 

273 

618 

43 

704 

49 

424 

36 

3«>5 

60 

532 

44 

.580 

44 

598 

4  A 

.385 

47 

475 

40 

499 

30 

469 

44 

383 

48 

561 

:59 

292 

60 

540 

44 

320 

46 

588 

45 

511 

.37 

388 

4’2 

495 

51 

499 

50 

460 

41 

617 

47 

(.■5 

45 

57-2 

53 

:-.33 

47 

'88 

ul 

gSI 

50 

•54 

40 

50 

;i9l  1 

54 

348 

63 

639 

45 

418 

30 

344 

60 

702 

84 

398 

49 

4'29 

47 

663 

51 

604 

40 

519 

48 

.526 

48 

6(3 

46 

423 

43 

42U 

47 

681 

35 

:399 

41 

447 

H7 

360 

40 

320 

36 

417 

41 

407 

44 

316 

32 

815 

42 

503 

43 

443 

42 

422 

46 

451 

48 

828 

44 

511 

33 

530 

41 

292 

40 

513 

644 

36 

424 

()74 

41 

442 

46 

594 

45 

3:« 

35 

237 

35 

517 

35 

362 

4:» 

489 

4’2 

522 

46 

432 

5; 

495 

43 

613 

:« 

347 

40 

372 

.44 

304 

43 

374 

42 

437 

31 

523 

41 

396 

40 

265 

46945 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

Below  is  record  of  the  Vineland,  N. 
,r.,  egg-laying  contest  for  week  ending 
March  2(1  and  total  number  of  eggs 

laid  to  date. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Week  Total 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J .  59  75a 

Thomas  Henry,  I’a .  50  871 

Otto  C.  I.ulirs,  N.  J .  52  423 

C.  N.  Myers,  I’a .  65  605 

Harry  H.  Ober,  X.  J .  51  519 

Overlook  Farm,  X.  J .  34  .364 

George  C.  Ward,  Me .  54  358 

Woodside  Farm,  R.  I .  H  691 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Chester  1’.  Dodge,  Mass .  53  487 

Holliston  Hill  I’oultry  Farm.  .Mass..  67  747 

Edward  E.  Murray,  N.  Y .  4  5  577 

\'ictor  S.  Reichenhach,  I’a .  {’O  662 

Overlook  Furni.  X.  J .  •>! 

Wilhurtha  Poultry  Farm,  X.  J .  In  389 

Columbian  Plymouth  RockS 

Deptford  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  50  435 

T.  J.  Eiislin,  X.  J .  26  445 

J.  M.  Jones,  X.  J .  56  693 

White  Wyandottes. 

Thomas  Coates,  X.  J .  38  565 

A.  H.  Faulkner,  X.  J .  33  546 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa .  40  490 

Gahlewood  I’oultry  Farm,  X.  J .  48  700 

Lusscroft  F’arm,  N.  J .  42  61U 

E.  C.  Moore,  X.  J .  45  483 

T.  II.  Matteson  &  Son,  R.  1 .  46  491 

I  Sunnvbrook  Farm,  N.  J .  39  646 

H.  s'.  Tuthill,  X.  J .  49  717 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Lake  Farm,  R.  I.  . . .  5o  553 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  X.  J . 62  363 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  42  443 


March  31,  1917. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE 

We  believe  every  advertiser  in  our  Poultry 
Department  is  honest  and  reliable.  We  stand 
back  of  these  classified  advertisements  with  our 
“Sifuare  Deal  Guarantee,”  as  we  do  the  display 
advertisements.  Those  purchasing  eggs  for 
hatching  and  baby  chicks  must  understand  that 
they  are  assuming  some  risk  when  ordering  from 
a  distance.  For  the  most  part  eggs  and  chicks 
carry  safely,  but  sometimes  rough  handling  b.y 
the  express  companies  or  exposure  to  heat  and 
cold  causes  damage.  That  eggs  fail  to  hatch  or 
chicks  die  is  not  conclusive  evidence  of  bad 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  and  we  shall  not 
consider  claims  on  that  basis.  To  avoid  contro¬ 
versy  buyer  and  seller  should  have  a  definite  un¬ 
derstanding  as  to  the  responsibility  assumed  in 
case  of  dissatisfaction. 


Baby 

Chicks 


Sm  C»  W,  Leghonts 
AT*  dk  S0  C»  St*  S*  Steds 
B*  Rocks 

PUREBRED. 

*  Strong,  Livable. 

From  heavy -laying, 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

Wesley  Grinnell 

Sod  us,  N.  Y. 


GIBSON  POULTRY 

TNE  BIG  MONEY  MAKERS 


^BABY  CHICKS,  EGGS 
BREEDING  STOCK 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds, 

B.  P.  Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes 
Gibson  baby  chicks  are  vigorous  and  livable, 
from  trapnesteil  farmrango,  heavy  laying  flocks, 
liea<led  by  males  from  the  flocks  producing  the 
highest  scoring  pens  at  the  last  International 
laying  contest.  Hatching  Eggs  from  the  same 
matings  guaranteed  oigiity  per^ 
cent  fertile,  (iibson  breeders 
are  lai-go,  vigorous  and  will 
make  your  flock  inoi'e  produc¬ 
tive  and  profitable.  Safe  ai- 
rivsl  guaranteed.  Illustra¬ 
ted  folder  free,  write  for 
it  NOW. 

C.  F.  GIBSON,  Galen  Farms 
Box  105,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


S£  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Exclusively 

YOUNG  AND  BARRON  STRAINS 

Three  Thousand  Breeders  on  fn;o  farm  range  Inoculated 
and  free  from  lice.  Milk  F’ed.  Special  bred  for  great 
Winter  laying.  Eggs  for  hatching  now  ready  in  any 
quantity  at  $6  per  100.  Now  booking  orders  for  BABY 
CHICKS  March  and  April  delivery  @  $12  per  100.  Cap¬ 
acity  10  to  12,000  weekly.  My  hook  Profits  in  Poultry 
Keeping  Solved,  FR  EE  with  all  $10  orders. 

1917  CIRCULABS  nom  EKADY. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  Y. 

CYPHERS  AND  BARRON  STRAINS  OF 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Baby  Chicks  —  $10  per  lOO 
Hatching  Eggs  fertile— $5  per  lOO 

From  selected  2-yr.  old  vigorous  and  prolific 
hens,  milk  fed  and  on  alfalfa  range,  mated 
by  cockerels  from  225-260  egg  hens. 
AVHITE  SPKING.S  FAKM,  Genova,  N.Y. 


Chicks-BABY-Chicks 

WHY  not  purchase  from  an  old  breeder  of  stand¬ 
ing!  You  profit  by  his  yearn  of  experience.  We 
have  spai-ed  no  expense  to  jierfect  our  strain  of  8. 
C.  \Ylilte  I.cglioriia.  We  have  no  other  brood. 

We  guarantee  Chicks  and  Eggs  for  Hatching  to  he 
from  our  own  breeders.  Also  safe  dellvei'Y  and  a 
satisfied  customer.  Send  us  your  order.  Booklet  free. 
Spring  Water  I’oultry  Farm 
Stockton,  New  Jersey 


Barron  Hatching  Eggs 

Hatching  eggs  from  %  Barron  strain  of  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  The  Barron  Stock  was  imported 
from  Tom  Barron,  Catforth,  England.  These  hens 
are  trapnested  and  bred  to  lay.  Only  white  eggs 
of  uniform  size  sold  for  hatching.  Breeders  on 
free  range  when  xveather  permits. 

Eggs  eight  cents  each  in  any  quantity 

The  DELAWARE  EGG  FARM,  Milferd,  Delaware 

A.  M,  POLLARD,  General  Manafiror.  Formerly  Manaij9r 
of  all  the  N.  A.  E^fir  Laying  Competition. 

EGGS  for  Hatching 

Single  Comb  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

2-year-old  hens  mated  to  cockerels  of  191  to  209  rec¬ 
ord.  Only  whi’e  eggs  of  uniform  size  sold  for  hatch¬ 
ing.  Br^  £r  great  winter  laying.  Breeders  on 
free  range,  i  j-KS,  eight  cents  each.  Any  quantity. 
Oak  Q-rove  Poultry  Parm,  Calverton,  L.  I.,N.Y. 

EGGS  for  Hatching 

CLASS  A  SELECTED  R.  I.  REDS  AND  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Mahogany  Colored  Birds,  bred  for  laying.  Lady 
Baron  3U8-egg3,  and  Wyckoff  and  Cornell  210-egg 
Leghorns.  All  well  formed,  strong,  froo-from-dis- 
ease  birds.  Range  raised.  Inspection  invited. 
Belle-Ellen  StockFarin,  J.L. Hamilton, Mgr..  Sussex,  N.J. 

World’s  Champion  Layers  J^m’^Engiand! 

Barron  strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  White  VVy- 
andottes.  Pen  1  ami  2  with  records  253,  258,  259,  265 
268,  272,273,  ‘274,  275.  Kggs  and  Day-Old  Chicks.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  S.Versailles.O. 

LEGHORNS-BARRON-WYANDOTTES 

Now  offering  eggs  from  highest  quality  breed¬ 
ers.  Our  direct  iniporteii  Pens  AA,  with  rec¬ 
ords  278,  280,  281,  282,  282.  and  others,  mated  to 
sonsof  ^-egg  hen  in  three  years  and  46G-hen  in 
two  years.  Many  other  record  breeders.  Largo 
breeding  farms  are  our  satisfied  customers. 

THE  BARRON  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Connellsville,  Pa. 

Silver  Campineand  White  Leghorn 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  from  Farm  Raised  Utility  strain. 
Silver  Campines,  $2  per  15;  $8  per  hundred.  _  White 
Leghorn,  D.W.  Young  and  Tom  Barron  strain,  $1.50 
per  15;  $6  per  hundred.  76%  Fertility  and  safe  deliv¬ 
ery  Guaranteed  at  The  Tri-States  Paullry  Farm,  Port  Jarvis  H.  V 
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A  FEED  ADAPTED 


P0Ultr^^eeD5 

“"EVERY  OUNCE  A  FOOD" 

■pOLLOW  OUR  SYSTEM  of  feeding  and  you’ll 
notice  a  big  improvement  in  your  flock. 
The  system  does  it— because  the  system  is  based 
on  proper  feeding  and  proper  feeds.  It  builds 
strong,  healthy  birds  —  makes  them  producers. 

FOLLOW  THIS  FEEDING  SCHEDULE; 

1 .  Tioga  Chick  F eed  with  Tioga  Crowing  Mash 

— for  chicks.  Heat  and  energy  elements  per¬ 
fectly  blended.  Makes  vigorous  birds. 

2.  Tioga  Crowing  Food — for  birds  four  weeks 
old.  Replaces  chick  feed. 

3.  Tioga  Poultry  Crain— for  growing  pullets 
and  laying  hens.  Sound,  sweet  grains.  No 
foreign  matter. 

4.  Tioga  Laying  Food— for  laying  hens.  Main¬ 
tains  health  for  maximum  egg  production. 
The  perfectly  balanced  food. 

Tioga  Feeds  are  GUARANTEED.  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back, 
Cot  FREE  Pamphlets  describing  Tioga 
Feeding  System  —  one  on  Poultry, 
another  on  Dairy  Feeding. 

Tioga  Mill  S  Elevator  Co., 

Department  B 

Waworly,  N.Y. 


The 
Record 

Will 
Show 


Why  you  can’t  afford 
Unguaranteed  poultry  feed 
—  and  why  you  need 

Allen’s  Guaranteed  Foods 

NUTRO  CHICK  Af/tS/f— made  of  15  blended 
grain  and  meat  meal  ingreoients. 

NURSERV  CHICK  FOOD  — ol  cracked  grains 
and  seeds. 

MASH  FOR  LAYERS— the  17-ingredient  egg 
prooucer. 

These  foods  are  GUARANTEED  to  give 
stronger  flocks  and  more  eggs. 

Check  yields  on  Free  Record  Card 
sent  with  each  shipment.  We’ll 
refund  your  money  for  unused 
food  if  your  hens  don’t  set  a 
new  egg  record  In  three  weeks. 

Send  For  Price  List 

Allen  Milling  Company, 

Dept.  5  Niagara  Falls,  N.V. 


Particular  Poultry  men 

use  and  recommend  our  chick 
feed  to  save  lives  and  speed¬ 
up  develoj)ment. 

It  is  a  correctly  balanced 
combination  of  cut  oatmeal 
and  other  selected  grains.  Steam- 
cooked  byourspeeial  process  for  easy 
digestion  and  speedy  assimilation. 

H-0  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed 

Write  for  free  sample,  prices  and 
descriptive  folder. 


The  H-0  Company 

Mills : 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Jokn  J.  Campbell, 

General  Sales  Agent 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


FREE! 


YOUNG’S 

PORTABLE 

POULTRY  AND 
PIGEON  HOUSES 
NO  CHARGE! 


Will  furnish  good  2-ply  roollng  paper  to  cover  roof 
and  l)a<-k  to  any  of  our  liouses.  Tliis  applies  to  im-  i 
mediato  orders  only.  Write  for  our  free  booklet  . 
showing  ;i0  dift’ereut  cuts.  Portable  houses,  coops, 
etc.  Prices  81  and  up. 

C.  C.  YOUNG  CO.,  16  Depot  St.,  Randolph,  Mass. 


Improved  Parcel 
Post  £gg  Boxes 

New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 

Leg  Bands - Oats  Sprouters 

Catalog  Free  on  Request 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  New  York. 


IF  you  want  books  on  farming  of 
any  kind  write  us  and  we 
will  quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  \ 
333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York  S 


Buff  Wyandottea. 

Clark  A-  riowlaml.  Vt . 

W.  P.  I.aiiift.  N.  .T . 

Mrs.  0.  B.  Klllott,  N  .T . 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  X.  .T . 

II.  W.  Collingwood,  X.  J . 

Thomas  M'.  Dawson,  Pa . 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm,  X.  .T . 

Thomas  Henry.  Pa . 

Miss  .Adeline  S.  Macintosh,  X.  .T.... 

Underhill  Bros.,  X.  .T . 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard,  Pa . 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

Avalon  Farms,  Conn . 

E.  .V.  Ballard.  Pa . 

Will  Barron,  England  . 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  X.  .T........ 

Broad  Brook  Farm.  X.  Y . 

Coverlawn  Farm.  X.  .T . 

W.  J.  Cooking,  N.  .T . 

Jos.  II.  Cohen.  N.  J . 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son,  X.  J . 

Chas.  Daval.  Jr.,  X.  J . 

L.  .S.  &  X.  L.  Depne,  X.  .T . 

R.  F.  &  B.  Earle,  X.  J . 

Harry  (J.  Gardiner,  X.  J . 

O.  S.  Greene,  N.  J . 

Airedale  Farm,  Conn . 

B.  Frank  Grunzig,  X.  J . 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  J . 

Richard  Heine,  N.  .T . 

Heigl’s  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn . 

Hlllvlew  Farm,  Mo . 

Holliston  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  .Mass,. 

Hugh  J.  Hoehn,  N.  Y . 

James  F.  Harrington,  N.  J . 

John  R,  Lauder,  N.  .T . 

Laywell  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J . 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

H.  H.  Myers,  N.  .T . 

Samuel  Xieee  &  .Son,  N.  J . 

Oak  inn  Estate,  Pa . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Oakland  F’arin,  N.  .T . 

Miss  Anna  C.  Parry,  I’a . 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . 

Riverside  Egg  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Joseiih  II.  Ralston,  N,  J . 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

Sloan's  Egg  F'arin,  N.  J . 

Pinehurst  I’oultry  Farm,  Pa . 

Herman  F.  Sender,  N.  J . . 

A.  B.  Spear,  N.  J . 


Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J . 

Tenacre  I’onltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Toni’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Training  School,  N.  J . 

J.  Percy  Van  Zandt,  N.  J . 

Shurts  &  Voegtlen,  N.  J . 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  J . 

White  House  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.... 

W.  K.  Wixson,  Pa . 

Willanna  Farm,  N.  .T . 

Woodland  Farms,  N.  J . 


S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns. 


H.  G.  Richardson,  N.  J 
Romy  Singer,  N.  J.  ... 
Monmouth  Farms,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  Black  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hampton,  N.  .T . 

Fred  C.  Xixon,  N.  J . 

Sunny  Acres,  N.  J . 


1 


51) 

462 

29 

170 

4.3 

276 

Ol 

578 

11 

491 

38 

404 

41 

416 

43 

417 

48 

639 

52 

802 

27 

372 

48 

638 

61 

800 

50 

705 

48 

334 

44 

660 

44 

565 

45 
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4(i 

624 

49 

654 

48 

497 

64 

611 

43 

4.59 

48 

580 

4ti 

654 

48 

681 

44 

331 

42 

464 

.■iO 

569 

44 

461 

60 

720 

37 

403 

63 

720 

40 

408 

34 

512 

50 

618 

54 

613 

47 

625 

54 

417 

46 

642 

49 

679 

49 

690 

65 

463 

34 

365 

47 

491 

44 

408 

6(5 

658 

48 

632 

41 

673 

48 

470 

47 

424 

51 

633 

48 

623 

53 

638 

.38 

336 

45 

403 

42 

632 

45 

482 

.52 

867 

49 

765 

44 

577 

») 

i93 

62 

659 

50 

611 

47 

665 

37 

645 

34 

37(5 

49 

140 

69 

619 

50 

605 

62 

676 

Totals 


1604  60686 


Hen’s  Pick  One  Another 

TTave  you  had  any  oxporienee  with 
hens  picking  at  tiie  vent  until  the  blood 
has  startl’d?  We  have  A  few  hens  that 
are  being  picked  at  in  this  way.  We 
have  taken  them  fi’orn  the  flock,  but 
would  like  to  know  the  reason  for  this 
and  the  best  preventive.  We  use  only 
the  very  be.st  grjide  of  meat  scrap  ob¬ 
tainable.  These  S.  C.  W.  Ijeghorns  are 
about  nine  months  old  and  have  just 
started  to  liiy.  m.  c.  c. 

New  York. 

This  is  a  common  trouble  during  the 
Winter  season  whi’ii  fowls  are  closely 
confined  and  the  feeding  or  withholding  of 
meat  .seems  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  Watch  should  be  kept  and  any  in¬ 
jured  or  offending  fowls  removed  from 
the  flock.  It  is  sometime.s  necessary  to 
turn  a  flock  loose  and  let  them  separate 
from  each  other  before  they  will  forget 
their  tiisti'  for  blood.  Tlie  practice  once 
started  i.s  diflicult  to  overcome  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  nip  it  in  the  bud  if 
po.ssible.  jf.  B.  D. 


Bleaching  Chicken  Feathers 

'Can  I  bleach  chicken  feathers? 

Huntington,  N.  Y.  .T.  s. 

-  If  the  feathers  are  .already  rather 
dark,  it  i.s  doubtful  if  you  can  impi’ove 
them  mucli ;  if  already  nearly  white,  they 
can  be  bleached.  First  wiish  twice  in 
giisolino,  to  e.xti’iict  the  fat,  and  dry  well. 
'I'lien  moisten  with  water  iind  expose  to 
the  fumes  of  lairning  sulphur,  vva.sh 
agiiin  and  dry  well.  Or,  warm  the  giiso- 
line  washed  feathers  in  a  water  solution 
of  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  potash  per¬ 
manganate  and  one-half  of  one  per  cent, 
magnesium  sulphate  not  beyoud  140  deg. 
Fhr.  and  clear  in  a  warm  .solution  of 
one  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid.  All  these 
bleaching  processes  require-  bOine  prac¬ 
tice  so  try  a  small  lot  first.  f.  u.  c. 


Water-glass  Eggs  for  Market 

Would  you  advise  “putting  down” 
eggs  in  sodium  silicate  for  commercial 
purposes?  Are  there  any  laws  iu  the 
States  of  New  Jersey  or  New  York  pro- 
hihitting  the  sale  of  eggs  preserved  iu 
wiiter-gliis.s.  c.  S.  o. 

New  Jersey. 

We  would  not  advise  it,  for  we  do  not 
think  the  Wiiter-glass  eggs  Ciin  compete 
in  the  market  with  cold  storage.  We  ad¬ 
vise  water-glass  for  home  use,  so  as  to 
save  a  supply  of  cheap  eggs  for  use  when 
fresh  eggs  are  high  in  pidce,  but  we  | 
think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  try  to  put 
such  eggs  on  the  market.  You  would  be 
obliged  to  brand  them  “wiiter-gla.ss”  and 
there  are  many  who  are  suspicious  of 
such  eggs.  We  have  found  them  entii’ely 
wholesome,  but  many  consumers  ai’e 
afr.aid  of  the  chemicals. 


It^s  the  Healthy  Hens 
that  Give  You 
Strong  Chicks 


A. 


^7 


Now  that  mating  time  has  arrived,  it’s  up  to  you 
to  see  that  your  poultry  get  a  tonic  and  internal 
antiseptics  to  make  them  vigorous  and  free  from 
disease.  Therefore,  feed  Pan-a-ce-a. 

In  that  condition  your  hens  will  lay  better,  you 
will  get  more  healthy,  fertile  eggs  and  the  chicks 
will  stand  a  better  show  of  reaching  maturity. 
Therefore,  feed  Pan~a~ce-a. 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry 

PAN-A-CE-A 

It*s  a  Tonic— Not  a  Stimulant 

And,  before  the  hatches  come,  I 
want  to  warn  against  gapes,  leg 
weakness  and  indigestion  for  these 
ailments  are  responsible  for  half  the 
baby-chick  losses.  Therefore,  feed 
Pan-a-ce-a— it  will  save  you  these 
losses. 

My  Guarantee 

So  sure  am  1  that  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan- 
a-ce-a  will  help  make  your  poultry 
healthy,  help  make  your  hens  lay  and 
your  chicks  grow,  that  1  have  told  my 
dealer  In  your  town  to  supply  you  on 
condition  that  il  Pan-a-ce-a  does  not  do 
as  1  claim,  return  the  empty  package 
and  get  your  money  back. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 


I’ll  Save  Yonr 
Veterinary  Bill 

When  you  have 
a  sick  or  in¬ 
jured  animator 
ailing  poultry, 
write  me,  tell¬ 
ing  symptoms. 
Enclose  2c 
stamp  for  re¬ 
ply,  and  I  will 
send  you  pre¬ 
scription  and 
letter  of  ad¬ 
vice,  free  of 
charge. 

lbs.,  25c;  5 
ibs.,  60c;  12  lbs. 
$1.25;  25-lb.  pall. 
$2.50  (except  In 
Canada  and  the 
far  West). 


Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  Expels  Worms 

Conditions  all  animals,  gives  health,  good 
digestion,  keeps  them  toned  up.  Prepares 
horses  for  spring  work  and  cows  for 
heavy  milking.  25-lb.  pail,  $2.00 ;  100  lb. 
drum,  $6.50.  Smaller  piuikagea  as  low  as 
50c  (except  in  Canada  and  the  far  West 
and  the  South). 

Dr.  Hess  Instant  Louse  KiUer 

Kills  lice  on  poultry  and  farm  stock.  Sprin¬ 
kle  In  dust  bath  and  about  roosts,  nests 
and  houses.  Dust  into  hair  of  animals. 
Destroys  bugs  on  cucumber  vines,  cab¬ 
bage  worms,  slugs  on  roses,  etc.  Comes 
in  handy  sifting-top  cans.  1  lb.,  25C  ;  3  lbs., 
60c  (except  in  Canada).  Fully  guaranteed. 


A  CHICK 
FROM  EVERY  I 
HATCHABLE  EGG. 
STRONG,  HEALTHY, 
ROBUST  CHICKS  THAT 
LIVE!  MAKES  POULTRY 
BUSINESS  PAY  -  MATCHES 
NEAREST  OF  ALL  THE  NATURAL 
PROCESS  OF  THE  SETTING  HEN. 

THE  SECRET  OF  PROGRESSIVE  BIG 
HATCHING  RECORDS 


BUILT  OF  GENUINE  CALIFORNIA 
REDWOOD*  Egg  chambers  sur¬ 
rounded  with  special  Insulator 
having  hundreds  of  air  cells* 
guard  against  temperature 
change.  Corrugated  copper  hot* 
I  water  heater,  automatic  ventita* 
I  tion  and  regulation.  No  dry,  hot 
I  blasts  to  Rill  chicks  In  shell. 
I  Machines  complete.  Money  back 
'  guarantee  if  not  satisfied* 


I  guarantee  if  not  satisfied*  . 
I  Big  Free  Book  explains 
airSpecial  deals* 


0  155 
I  EGG 

Ready  to  Use 


Progressive 
Incubator  Co. 

I  Box  i4S  Racine,  WIs. 


FrelghtPald ' 

Kaat  of 

thettockies 


Both  are  made  of 
Calif.  Redwood,  ' 

Incubator  is  cov-  _ _ 

ered  with  asbestos  and  galvanized 
has  triple  walls,  —  ^»i 

copper  tank,  nursery, 

tester,  thermometer,  ready  to  ’ 

30  DAYS’  TKIAl^moncy  back  if  fli 
notO.K.  WritefoyFREElJatalogNow. 

IBOMCLAD  INCUBATOR  CO..  DrpLiaigacine.WiTteBKS^*"  (2) 


Iron; 


sPSill  BEFORE  YOU  PAY 

**  ~  ™  ^  This  136-EKg  Incubator  and  Brooder 

^shipped  anywhere  on  30  days’  trial. 
No  money  down  —  no  deposit. 

A  045  Pays  for  BOTH  If  Sat- 
I  W  isfactory  When  Tested 
No  other  auch  open  liberal  olTer 
as  this,  bocauBo  no  other  outfit 
equals  the  UNITO,  Incubator 
hot  water;  Brooder  hotair.  Both 
galvanized  iron.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  We  tako  all  the  rUk 
Cash  with  order  both  $9.95. 
CO.  Bos  131  Cleveland.  O 


THE  UNITED  FACTOR 


C.  V.  HILL 
Proprietor 


The  magic  brooder  will  positively  save  every 
healthy  chick.  No  losses  from  crowded,  smothered 
and  stunted  chicks.  Guaranteed  to  safely  brood  200  to 
300:  gas  escape  system  absolutely  prevents  gas  leakage; 
top  and  bottom  draft  holds  even  temperature  at  all  times. 
Needs  no  attention  during  night,  regardless  of  weather 
conditions. 

Magic  Brooder 


Built  of  cast  iron,  burns  coal,  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 
Positively  sanitary. 

We  will  return  full  purchase  price  of  the 
Magic  BROODEIR  to  any  dissatisfied 
purchaser,  on  request,  within  30  days, 
and  pay  freight  both  ways. 
Send  $16.50  for  a 
MAGIC  BROODER 
under  this  guarantee. 

Write  for  booklet  describing  Magic 
and  Hill  Colony  Brooders.  Tells 
how  to  install  in  colony  houses; 
gives  plans  for  building  brooder 
houses  and  other  poultry  appli¬ 
ances.  FREE. 

UNITED  BROODER  CO. 

301  Pennington  Ave. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  31,  1917. 


i’eaBook 


tells  how 


make  more 


well  hutched,  from  heavy-egg 
strains.  Ovo_>  million  a  year. 

Prices  low. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT 
Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Trade 


Mark 


(( 


Perfection”  Barred  Rocks  (Ringlets) 

Crerrs  Our  cockerel-mating  pens  are  headed  by  1st. 

2d  and  3d  prizewinners  and  some  of  the  fe¬ 
males  are  '•  Ringlets."  direct.  The  pulIet-mating 
pens  contain  females  that  won  Ist,  2d.  3d  and  4th 
and  are  mated  to  males  that  will  produce  prize-win¬ 
ners.  Either  mating,  »5  per  setting;  3  settings. 
#18.  Write  for  price  listof  utility  eggs  and  baby 
chicks.  A  few  pullets  weighing  about  7  lbs..  #8..>0 
each.  I>r.  Geo.  T.  Ilayman,  Box  20.  Doylestown.  Pa. 

Barred  Rock  CfH)KERELS 

Park’s  strain,  S3  to  $5.  Satisfaction  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Park  &  Thompson  strain  eggs— prices  on 
application.  Walter  tl.  Harman,  Jessup,  Md. 

Barred  Rock  Elggs 

From  a  heavy-laying  strain  and  good  enough  to  win 
the  blue  at  New  York  and  Boston  this  winter.  Write 
for  Mating  list.  A.  L.  Vreeland,  Nutley,  N.  J. 

Barred  Rocks-Eggs  ^eVioo 

Day-Old  Chicks,  112  per  100.  COCKERELS.  S5  each. 
A.  C.  Jones,  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georuetown,  Del. 

RINGLET  BARRED  ROCKS 

Thompson’s  strain  direct.  Eggs,  15—12.50:  30— $4; 
50_$(j.  100— $10.  One  setting  would  prove  that 
Barred  Rocks  of  Quality  can  be  produced  for  less 
money.  Booklet  Free.  Trio  Golden  Sea  Bright 
bantams,  $3.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

I  .H  BACORN  -  -  SorooanUvlIlc,  N.  J. 

ForSale-SW.R.  COCKERELS 

Lusty  stock  of  the  1st  pen  W.  R  ’s  at  Storrs  egg 
contest  last  year.  Quick  sale.  ®5  per. 

F.  T.  Chamberlain,  B.  F.  1>.  JSo.  4,  Frle,  Pa. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Bred  15  years  for  high  production  of  eggs  and  meat. 
Hutching  eggs  that  are  showing  864  fertile,  ®8  per 
100.  #76  per  1,000.  Day-old  chicks.  #10  per  50.  #18 
per  100;  #176  per  1,000.  Free  circular.  Write  for  it. 

Wilson*  j  Poultry  Farm.  Hollis,  N.  H. 

BARRON  LEGHORNS 

248  to  284-egg  strain.  50  liens  @  $2  each  or  20  for  $30. 
Hatching  eggs,  ^  per  100;  chicks,  $15  per  100.  One 
pen  is  headed  by  l.ord  Eglantine  (son  of  the  314-egg 
hen.)  85%  fertility.  White  Wyandottes,  200-egg 
stock.  Eggs.  $7  per  100;  chicks,  $18  per  ino. 

E.  CLAl/llE  JONES  -  Oraryville,  N.  V. 

S.  C.  W.  L  E  G  H  O  R  N  S 

FROM  CORNING  STOCK  ORIGINALLY.  PRETTY  NEAR 
PERPETUAL  LAYERS.  MANY  OF  THEMDAID  THROUGH 
MOULTING  LAST  YEAR.  HATCHED  SEVENTY-FIVE 
PER  CENT.  ECGS  FROM  HENS.  NOT  PULLETS.  FIVE 
DOLLARS  PER  HUNDRED,  MARCH  AND  APRIL. 

FRANK  HYDE  - _  PEEKSKILL,  HEW  YORK 

Great  Layers  checkmate  High  Grain  prices 
ITTII  ITV  I  rPlinDKIQ  hred  to  direct  strain 
U  1  ILl  1  I  LtUnUlvnaTom  Barron  cockerels, 
imported  1914-15.  Setting.  $1;  100,  $.7.  90%  fertility. 
Eggmont  Poultry  Yards,  Center  Marshfield,  Mass. 

PARADISE  Breeders  of  Heavy  Laying  Poultry.  Trap  Nested 

^■■1  VESV  Q  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

OULTRY  9*  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

BTAPM  BUFF  PLY.  ROCKS.  200-Egg  Strain 

■  Dav-Old  Gbtcks.  Hatching  Eggs  and  Stock 

forSalo.  Our  1917  Circular  Ftm.  B.  PARADISE,  PA. 

BabyChick.  andEggs  3;nT”Si."s.‘c: 

White  Leghorns  and  Anconas.  From  hens 
with  records  of  2.70  to  280  A  few  cockerels.  Write 

for  prices.  HARTMAN  POULTRY  FARM,  So.  Columbus.  Ohio 

CHICKS  AND  EGGS 

Circular.  E.  R.  HUMMER  i  CO.,  R.  0.  A,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

FOR  HATCHING.  Heavy 
^  laying  strain  mated 

to  cockerels  with  records  or  22.7  to  240.  #6  per  100 

D.  J.  MINABD  -  Koute  4,  Highland,  N. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Barron  and  Daiiisli  Strains  oiossed.  Hatching  eggs, 

$6  per  100.  PHILIP  DAWSON,  R.  No.  3,  Alexandria,  Virginia 

Baby  Chicks  S-  c.  White  Leghorns 

-  healthy,  vigorous  layers,  the 

kind  that  make  piotits.  Also  Hatching  Eggs.  Write 
at  once  f'U-  mirticnlars.  Horton’s  Point  Poultry 
Farm,  K.  F.  D.  No.  37,  Southold,  New  York 


Barron  Leghorn  Eg|s 


Hampton’s  Black  Leghorns 

Are  proving  their  worth  at  Vineland.  Get  started 
right  witli  tlie  lio.st  breed  on  earth.  Baby  Chicks 
and  Eggs.  Circular  free. 

A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  R,  Pittstown,  H.  J. 


flou  nifIPIliv  from  our  heavy-laying  trap-nest  bred 
uaj'UIOuniA  s.C.W.  Leghorns,  $12  per  100.  Strong, 
vigorous.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Mlllbroofc 
Farm.  M.  L  PALMER,  Prop.,  Alfred  Station,  N.  Y. 


S.C.W.LEGHORNS 

America 

Eggs  for  Hatching  from  mature  birds.  We  have 
been  breeding  for  20  years  for  vigor  and  heavy  lay 
Ing.  FLOYD  Q.  WHITE,  Yorktown,  N'ew' York 


Bred-to-Lay  Single  Comb  While  Leghoras 

Baby  cliick,  Marcli  and  April  delivery,  $12  per  100. 
Hatciiing  eggs,  now  ready,  $6  per  100.  Safe  Deliv¬ 
ery.  Sati.-ifactien  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

PEKKY  BRIGGS  -  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


HATCHING  EGGS 

Trapiiest  record — 1.50-199 .  $6 — IDO  $S5 — 1000 

“  “  -200-250 . $2—  16  $10—  100 

Pedigieed  Cockerels  from  214-219-226-232  and  250  Trap- 
nest  record  hens. 

SOfS  Fertility.  Trapnest  Cliicks — $16 — 100 
Contest  Pens—Storrs,  Conn.,  Vineland,  K.  J. 

James  F.  Harrington,  Hammonton,  X.  J, 


cwcKs^SalOOup 

Live  delivery  guai-anteed.  Odds  and 
Ends  $8  a  100.  Leghorns  $9.60  a  100.  l!ari-ed  Rocks  $11  a 
100.  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  Anconas,  Black 
Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Light  Brahmas  $12  a  100. 
Reds  $11.60  a  100.  White  Orpingtons  $15  a  100.  Bliick  Or¬ 
pingtons,  Campines,  Buttercups  $20  a  100.  Exhibition 
grades  in  any  of  tlie  above  $30  a  loO.  Eggs  $7  a  100  up. 
Breeders  $26  a  dozen.  Cockerels  $3.  10-days-old  chicks. 
Pound  clucks.  Catalogue  Free.  Stamps  appreciated. 

NABOB  HATCHERIES  .  GAMBIER,  OHIO 


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  nhig^h 

Circular. 


from  prize  win- 
e  a  vy  1  ay  ers. 
B  R  U  S  H  &  SON,  Milton,  Vermont 


an^^u  I  Poultry  Yards 

Hatching  Eggs  from  trap-nested  exhibition  stock, 
representing  the  finest  blood  in  Martin’s,  Dorcas, 
and  Kegal,  and  Owen  Farms  White  Wyandottes. 
Viliert’s  superb  K.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Danish 
Leghorns,  and  Blue  Andalusians.  Best  strains  from 
world’s  best  breaders,  hen  hatched  and  raised. 
Vigor,  liealth,  productiveness,  beauty.  Live  and  let 
live  prices.  1917  Mating  List  free. 

E.  F.  Hanson,  Prop.,  Dept.  K,  Belfast,  Maine 


SILVER  CAMPINES 

Our  birds  wore  not  quite  good  enough  to  win  at  the 
Garden,  although  they  have  swept  the  deck  at  smal¬ 
ler  shows.  But — at  the  Now  .lersey  State  Fair  in 
September,  in  hot  competition  their  eggs  won  1st 
and  2iid  on  Campines,  Sfiecial  for  Best- White,  Spe¬ 
cial  for  Best  on  Exhibition.  Tliey  deliver  the  goods 
for  a  fancy  egg  trade  the  year  round.  Try  them. 

$2  .  .  IS  $3. SO  .  .  30  $4. SO  .  .  4S 

The  McPherson  FARM  MILLINGTON,  N.  J. 

White  Wyandottes  sTRA^i  - 

I  have  a  beautiful  lot  of  birds  this  season  of  this 
World’s  Famous  Standard  bred  Utility  Strain,  and 
can  supply  Egg*  for  liatcliing  at  $2  per  15,  $4. ,50  per 
50,  $8  per  100.  $7  per  100  in  lots  of  500  or  more.  With 
every  order  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  satisf.action, 
E.  B.  UNDERHILL.  ‘‘Old  Orchard  Farm,’’  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 

TICCJIIIV’C  SUPERIOR 

llrrAIlT  0  CHICKS  THAT  LIVE 

silver  White  Partridge  and  Columbian  Wy¬ 
andottes,  S,  C.  Keds  and  BufT  Kocks,  Pekin 
and  Bouen  Eggs  and  Ducklings.  Catalog  free. 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  34.  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

BABY  CHIX-HATCHING  EGGS-BREEDERS 

While  Wrandeltet,  H.  1.  Redi,  Birred  Recks,  l.ight  and  Dark  Bi  :ih- 
miis,  >S.  C.  W.  and  B.  Lr-ghorns.  Utility  and  show  quality. 
Liglit  Brahma  cockerel#,  $2.60  each.  Catalogue  free. 
Kiverdale  Ponltry  Farm,  Box  165,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

BARRON’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

I  import  direct;  males,  dams.  272  to  278  eggs;  cock¬ 
erels  for  sale  from  hens  with  2.55  to  268-egg  records. 
Eggs  for  liatching.  E.  E.  Lewis,  Apalacliln,  N.Y. 

White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

erelH.  Middiebrook  Poultry  Form,  Miss  Marion  1.  Moore.  Hamburg,  NeV. 

WhiteWyandottes  „  n?"o  n^e 

cockerel,  6  months  old, $10.  LE  ROY  GRANT,  Parish,  N.Y. 

Purebred  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes 

Silver  Sp:mgle  Hambnrgs.  Eggs.  15— $1..50;  .50— 
$4.25, prepaid.  Fauey  stock.  Elmer Standish, Naples,  N.Y. 

Columbian  Wyandottes  o'lfifi/PL&tItteP 

LADY  BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

SPECLAL.  Direct  Imported  English  trap-nested 
stock.  308-egg  record  pullet  yeai';  289-egg  record  sec¬ 
ond  year.  Hatching  eggs  now  ready.  #1  and  #2  per 
setting;  #7  and  #10  i>er  100,  according  to  record. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  P.  F.  Rafferty,  Marlboro, Mass. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  CHICKS 

THAT  LIVE.  April.  $12:  May,  $11.  Eggs,  $5.50  pet  100. 
804  fertile.  Kofnnd  for  dead  chicks.  Circular. 

LOVELL  GOBHON  -  Esperance,  N.  Y. 

BARRON  LEGHORNS 

248-282-egg  strain  baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs. 
Circular  free.  PAHERSON  POULTRY  FARM,  Clayton.  N.Y. 

R  A  R  R  O  N  Eggs  per  setting . $2  up 

Pullets,  Cockerels,  Bree<l- 

FOUNDATI'ON  loti  stock  priced  right,  ac- 

c  r-  VLTUi'r’tr  cording  to  age  and  breed- 

Circular  Free. 

LEGHORNS  Oak  Hill  Estate,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

Thousands  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Eggs  from  Egg  Pedigreed  Breeders,  Five  Dollars 
hmnlred.  No  pullets  used;  Males  up  to  260  record. 
GLENHUKST  STOCK  FABM, King#  ton,  N.Y. 

Dni-rnn  Qlrain  LEOHORNS.  Pittsfield straia  W.  P.  Rocks 
DaFrOn  Oirain  chicks  after  April  lOih.  Eggs  any  time. 
No  advance  in  prices.  Circular  free.  C.  G.  Schryver,  Orair.  H.J. 

Fnnsi  BARRED  ROCKS.  R.  1.  REDS 

naicning  K-gg^  and  white  leghorns. 

Good,  vigorous,  heavy-producing  stock.  Fertility 
very  high,  $2  and  $3  per  15;  $6  and  $8  per  100. 
STANNOX  FABM  -  East  Holliston,  Mass. 

CHASE  POULTRY  FARM 

F.  M.  DAVIS,  R.D.  N«.  1,  Cincinnatus,  N.Y. 

Breeder  Utility  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  of  the  best 
strains.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 

AUSTRALIA-NEW  ZEALAND-ENGLAND’S 

Greatest  Laying  Strains.  S.  C.  W’HITE  LEG-- 
HOBNS.Thorouglily  Acclimated  and  Amei'icanized 
(imported  ))efoi'e  the  war  began) .  EGG  andCHICK 
Circular  and  Precise  (’atalog  (Utility  Facts)  sent 
Free.  OLD  HICKORY  LEGHORN  YARDS,  Box  2.Altoona.  Pa 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  o  c  k 

Baby  chicks,  Hatching  eggs.  Cockerels.  Choice 
Honey  and  .Maple  iSyrui).  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Just.a.Mere  Farm,  Box  B.  Columbia  Cross  Roads,  Pa. 

RARYPUinVQ  WHITE  ROCKS.  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
DADI  UniUAO  R.  1,  REDS.  W.  LEGHORNS 

$12  to  $15  per  100.  Eggs — 15,  $1.25.  Circular  free. 
J.  W.  COXNOKS  -  K.  4,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

Gilbert  Farm  School,  Georgetown,  Conn. 

Day-old  chicks,  $15  for  100. 

8.  O.  WuiTE  Ljsuhoilns.  Eggs  fob  Hatching. 

S.  G.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Delivery  of  chici.s  beginning  Mar.  6th,  @  $10  per  100. 
Circular  free.  Wayne  Poultry  Farms,  Box  1 14, Wooster,  0. 

BARRON  LEGHORNS 

CHICKS  $12.00  per  100  EGGS  $6.00  per  lOO 

Our  breeders  are  pure  Barron  liens,  mated  to  Barron 
Cockerels  from  high  i-ecord,  imported  stock.  Three 
Hundred  Acres  Rjinge,  forty-five  years  reputation. 
“FEEDING  IJABV  CHICKS"  Booklet  sent  free. 
EASTERN  SHORE  NURSERIES.  Denton,  Md. 

Danish  White  Leghorn  Cockerels,  $3 

Barron  Wyandotte  and  Danish  Leghorn  eggs,  fer¬ 
tility  guaranteed,  $3  for  15;  heavy  layers  of  heavy 
eggs.  -  C.  W.  BOONE,  Elkridge,  Maryland 

Eggs  for  Hatching 

ROSE  COMB,  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 
Ii.  Sage  -  Crown  Point,  New  York 

LANSING’SFOWLSFURNiSHFINEFLOGKS 

Trap  nested,  free  range,  big,  vigorous  stock.  "  Little  Leg- 
bornt.”  l2c.  "  Big  Eggs.’’  6c. 

K.  O,  LANSING  .  ROMULUS,  N.  Y. 


THE  HENYARD 


Rhode  Island  Reds 


Day-old  Turkey  Poults 

Recoutly  I  read  in  a  farm  paper  there 
was  ready  sale  ^  '  young  turkey.s  at  T.5c 
etteh  for  day-old  poults.  Will  you  ad¬ 
vise  me  if  this  is  true  ttnd  where  to  find 
stile  for  them  tit  that  price?  w.  b.  i. 

New  York.  - 

Tf  there  is  a  .sale  for  dti.v-old  poults 
at  7iic  each  I  have  never  heard  of  It. 
ttnd  it  is  mj'  opinion  that  this  practice 
would  result  disastrously  to  the  purchas- 
<‘is  in  ii  large  mii.iority  of  cases,  es¬ 
pecially  if  .shipment  was  made  by  ex- 
l>ress,  Y'oung  poults  are  very  tender, 
iind  must  be  cared  for  properly  from  the 
slitrt.  If  anyone  has  had  any  experience 
in  buying,  selling  or  shipping  day-old 
I)oults  I  would  like  to  liear  from  them. 

S.  G. 


Hens  With  Sore  Eyes 

Would  you  give  a  cure  for  sore  eyes? 
My  hens’  eyes  swell  up  tiiid  become  full 
of  matter.  c.  T. 

The  cure  for  this  condition  is  removal 
of  the  cause,  so  far  as  iiossible.  Keep 
tlie  fowls  in  dry,  well-vontihitcd  qimrters 
that  are  free  from  drafts  and  clettn.  Ite- 
move  tiny  diseased  birds  from  the  flock 
as  some  of  these  alTections  arc  con¬ 
tagious.  If  individual  treatment  is  de¬ 
sired,  the  iiffeeted  fowls’  heads  may  he 
dijtped  at  intervals  in  a  solution  of  per¬ 
manganate  of  pota.sh  cry.stals;  a  tea- 
spoonful  to  two  tpiarts  of  wtitor.  This 
is  a  catarrhal  condition  which  fre<|uent- 
ly  becomes  severe  and  mtiy  be  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  roup.  It  is  to  be  avoided  by 
maintaining  the  health  of  the  flock  at  a 
high  level  through  cleanliness  of  quar¬ 
ters  and  utensils,  dry,  comfortable  quar¬ 
ters,  removtil  of  sick  birds  :ind  good  feed¬ 
ing.  M.  B.  D. 


TRAPNESTED 

Splendid  cherry  to  mahogany  rich  glowing  red,  thop- 
onghbred,  hen  hatched,  free  range,  open-front  colony 
house,  hardy  stock.  Scientifically  line  bred  away  from 
broodinesa  and  for  heaviest  winter  laying,  on  a  strictly 
sanitary  plant.  Heaviest  laying  Reds  in  existence,  lay¬ 
ing  rates  211  to  279  eggs.  FINE  BREEDING  COCK¬ 
ERELS.  early  hatched,  large,  hardy,  vigorous  breeders, 
great  stamina;  long  backs,  low  tails,  short  legs  well 
spread;  brilliant  rich  glowing  mahogany  red  and  ou$ 
of  trapnested  hens.  BREEDING  HENS,  pullets,  matetl 
trios  and  breeding  pens.  HATCHING  EGGS  from  ma^ 
nlficent,  large,  hardy,  glowing  red  rose  and  single  comb 
hens,  not  pullets,  mated  to  splendid,  large,  vigorous, 
burning  red  males,  themselves  out  of  trspnested  hens. 
Fertile,  strong,  hatchable,  large,  unblemished  eggs,  gath- 
ered  hourly,  shipped  daily,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
White  diarrhoea  absolutely  unknown. 

We  ship  all  over  U.  S.,  Canada,  South  America.  Cuba, 
and  abroad  as  far  as  Australia.  Courteous,  straighfor- 
ward  dealings.  Safe  delivery.  Satisfaction  gnaranteed. 

FROM  AN  ILLINOIS  CUSTOMER 
ViBKRT  Farms: 

Dear  Sirs;— I  must  say  you  have  outdone  yourself  try¬ 
ing  to  plea.se  me.  The  cockerel  you  sent  PERSONIFIES 
THE  BIRD  I  HAVE  BEEN  LOOKING  FOR.  He  has 
size,  shape  and  color  and  I  wouhl  not  take  $25  for  him. 

(Signed)  E.  C.  S.,  Bentyn,  HL 

1917  mating  booklet  on  request. 

VIBERT  RED  FARM  Box  i.  WESTON.  N.  J. 


OAEAND  FARMS 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

EXCLUSIVELY 

Early  BREEmsG  cockerels,  $:i.>o  and  $6  each. 

CAREFULLY  MATED  PENS  CONSISTING  OF  FOUR 
FEMALES  AND  MALE,  $20.  HATCHING  EGGS  FROM 
SEVEN  BEST  PENS,  $5  PER  SETTING  OF  FliTEEN. 
FROM  SEVEN  OTHER  CAREFULLY  SELECTED  PEN.S, 
$3  PER  FIFTEEN.  HIGH-CLASS  UTILITY  EGGS,  $1.75 
PER  SETTING  OF  FIFTEEN,  $8  PER  HUNDRED.  AH 
from  Heavj'-welght,  Healthy,  Vigorous,  Heavy  Winter 
lA.ving  Stock,  combining  Beauty  and  Utility.  The  result 
of  years  of  Careful  Selection  and  Mating  for  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  Four  Essentials  in  Reds — VKiOR,  HIGH  EOGl- 
LAYING  ABILITY,  TYPE  AND  CX) LOU,  and  of  having 
been  bred  up  on  Free  Clover  Ranges  and  Housed  in  Open 
Front  Houses  under  the  Most  Sanitary  Conditions^ 
GUARANTEE  ON  STOCK  ABSOLUTE  SATISFACTION  or 
Money  Refunded,  and  Express  Cliarges  paid  both  ways  on 
return  of  bird  or  birds,  and  80  per  cent  fertility  on  egg^s, 
OAKLAND  FARMS.  OAKLAND,  NEW  JEHSEY 


cLAssUtiIityR.LReds 

Chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  two-year-old  birds. 
Tompkins  and  Colonial  strains.  Chicks,  #18  per 
100.  Eggs,  #8  per  iOO.  Eggs  from  special  pen  of 
VMbert’s  S.  C.  Keds  (254  to  271-egg  strain)  #5  per 
1.5.  Selected  breeding  stock,  #5  to  #7.60  each. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

OVERBROOK  POULTRY  FARM.  Marlborough.  N.  Y. 


Destroying  Hen  Lice  ;  White  Diarrhoea 

1.  About  a  year  )igo  I  liiin'haseil  a  farm 
which  had  a  henhouse  about  14x10  ft. 
with  a  run  about  same  size  on  it.  We 
have  150  White  Leghorns,  but  built  a 
new  henhouse  for  them.  The  old  one 
we  used  this  Winter  for  some  roosters 
for  table  use,  and  they  are  full  of  lice, 
while  the  hens  are  all  right.  Wluit  would 
you  advi.se?  liurning  the  old  house  as 
it  is  fairly  near  the  new’  one,  or  do  you 
think  that  by  burning  sulphur  candles 
and  w’hitew’a.shing  the  interior  it  will  he 
all  right  for  chickens  this  Spring?  It 
is  not  airtight.  2.  Can  you  give  me  ad¬ 
vice  regarding  the  cure  of  white  diarrluca 
iu  baby  chicks?  n,  A.  S. 

1.  If  this  old  building  is  worth  saving, 
it  can  iirohahly  be  freed  from  lice  by  a 
sufficiently  thorough  cleaning  and  spijiy- 
ing  with  crude  oil,  lime  and  sulphur  or 
similar  insecticide.  Ordinary  whitow’ush 
might  do  the  .iob  if  applied  with  suffi¬ 
cient  thoroughness.  Burning  sulphur 
will  not  kill  the  li(“e;  they  s(‘em  to  need 
the  application  of  some  liquid  louse  de¬ 
stroyer.  ‘2.  I  know  of  no  cure  fur  tiiie 
w’hite  diiinho'ii  in  baby  chicks.  It 
should  be  avoided  by  hatching  from  sto<-k 
known  to  ho  uninfected  and  raising  the 
chicks  in  quarters  that  have  not  been 
occupied  by  diseased  chicks  or  that  have 
been  thoroughly  cleaned  and  (Ksiuf(‘cted 
after  such  occupancy.  White  diarrhoea 
may  be  transmitted  through  the  eggs  and 
eggs  purchased  for  hatching  .should  be 
know’u  to  be  from  disease  free  stock. 
This  is  one  of  the  diseases  where  pre¬ 
vention  rather  thau  cure  should  he 
sought,  for  a  chick  once  infected  is  a 
permanent  menace  to  the  flock. 

M.  B.  D. 


Colonial  Reds 

A  strain  of  pe(ligr<‘ed birds  thiithavea  National  Repu- 
Uition  fur  epK  Pitaliivtion  and  liardiness.  Eggs  for 
)iat<-liing.  Chix.  Cockerels  and  Pullets  for  sale.  Un- 
luaial  quality  that  costs  more  to  pi-oduee  and  to  buy. 
Tliree  Colleges  and  many  large  breeders  among  our 
c-.istoniers.  Write  us  before  placing  your  orders.  Hon¬ 
or, 'l.le  tri'atment  and  satisfaction,  are  our  guarantee. 
COLONIAL  FARM,  TEMPLE,  HEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Parklands  Poultry  Farm 

S.  C. WHITE  LEGHORNS— S.C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
Trapnested  and  bred  for  years  for  heavy  egg  pi-oduc- 
tion  and  beauty.  All  our  breeding  pens  liended  by  son 
of  258  to  273  egghen.  Elggs,  #2  and  #3  per  15.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Send  order  now  and  pay  when 
wanted.  PARKLANDS  POULTRY  FARM.  Franklin  Park,  N.  J. 


MAHOGANY  STRAIN  REDS 

Single  comlis  only.  For  years  I  have  selected  E’ali 
and  Winter  layer*  for  breeders,  mated  to  rich  Ma- 
liogany-colored  mules.  Eggs  from  utility  matings. 
#1.50  per  15:  #4  per  50:  #7  per  100. 

B.  Q,uackenbU8H.  Box  400,  Darien,  Conn. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds v  !”r'k h  .“5 

two  consecutive  years.  liigh-griide  utility  breeding 
stock,  also  eggs  for  liiitching.  .Send  for  circular, 

MAFLECKOFT  FAKM.S,  Box  R,  FHwiiiig.N.Y. 


Rl’a  U  I  DpTNC  Bred-to-Lay.  Bine  Rib- 
•  V.'.  AN.  1.  AVEiL/O  1,011  winners  Hagerstown. 
Wilmington,  etc.  Eggs,  SI. 25  per  15.  Free  Booklet. 

W  G.  HORNER,  Desk  B,  Catalpa  Poultry  Farm,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


RP  Rarlo  Eggs  for  hatching,  $2  per  15;  $i0  per  iOO. 

.u.iicUs  e^J0y0a^.]i„|r  jo  200 Pullets, 50  Oock- 
erels.  $2. .50  each.  Pearl  Guineas,  $2  each.  All  fine 
biTediug  stock.  SINCLAIR  SMITH, Box  153.  Southold.  Suffolk  Co.,N.T* 


Austin’s  200-Egg  Strain  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Standard  bred,  high  record  stock,  red  to  the  skin. 
Eggs  for  hatciiing.  Chicks  cockerels.  W  rite  for  book¬ 
let  and  piices.  Auslin'i  Pouhrir  Fnrni,  Box  17,  Ceniro  Harbor,  N.  H. 


RED  CHICKS 


THAT  LIVK.  #18  PER  lOO 

E.  S.  Edgerton,  Roukvii.i.e,  Conn. 


Hens  With  Worms 

IMnny  of  my  flock  of  R.  I.  Reds  and 
W’hite  I.eghorns  are  suffering  from  in- 
te.stinal  worms.  Individual  treatment 
with  turpentine  administered  through 
catheter  is  well-nigh  impossible,  ^^'oui(l 
copiieras  placed  in  the  drinking  water 
he  of  any  avail?  If  so,  what  amount 
to  a  gallon  of  water?  Would  sulpliur 
or  RpSom  s.AlTs  in  their  mash  be  emea- 
cLous?  M.  .1.  s. 

Penn.sylvania. 

Copperas  in  the  drinking  water  would 
probably  have  no  effect  upon  these  in¬ 
testinal  worms,  neither  would  Kpsom 
salts  or  sulphur  to  any  appreciable  ex¬ 
tent.  Worms  in  moderate  numbers  do 
not  seem  to  seriously  affect  fowls  but 
they  may  become  a  pe.st  when  too  numer¬ 
ous.  There  are  various  remedies  for  the 
condition  offered  but  all  of  doubtful  ef¬ 
ficacy  ;  turpentine  administered  to  in¬ 
dividual  fowls  is  of  use  but  a  tedious 
method  of  treatment.  Fowls  badly  in¬ 
fected  with  intestinal  worms  should  be 
placed  on  new  ground  occa.sioually  if 
possible,  and  the  droppings  should  be 
kept  cleaned  from  the  perches  and  quar¬ 
ters  to  prevent  immediate  re-infection 
through  the  picking  up  worms  and  eggs 
from  others.  I  know  of  nothing  which 
can  be  administered  in  the  food  of  a  flock 
that  will  rid  them  of  worms ;  they  are 
not  so  easily  disposed  of.  M.  B.  D. 


EGGS— S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

of  the  liigliest  prize-winning  Qualities  at  $3  and  $5- 
per  setting.  Utility  eggs  at  $10  per  hundred.  Chicks 
.•It.  20c.  each.  Custom  hatciiing  a  specialty. 

H4|E.  WINKLER,  West  Springfield,  Mass. 


R.  G.  R. I.  Red  Eggs 

H.  H.  OW’EN 


$1  per  15;  S5  per  100.  Good 
laying  strain.  Free  range. 
Khinebevk,  New  York 


R.  C.  Rhode  IslaDd  Whites 

catalog.  J.  O.  HATCH,  Lisbon  Falls,  Maine 


SingleComb  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS^’''[';e"‘:f  hS 

Best  in  utility  and  exhiliition.  Eggs  and  cliick#. 
Send  for  mating  list.  A.  E.  ADAMS,  Stony  Creek,  N.  Y. 


S.O.R.I.IFLEIDJS 

Vibert  trapnested  stock,  200  to  249-eff(f  strain.  Hatching 
eggs,  $2  per  15;  $7  per  100.  75%  fertility.  Cockerels,  $5. 

ANNA  M.  JONES  -  Urary ville,  N.  Y. 


Pullets  and  Cockerels  p^nidLckt™ 

Wytindottes,  K.  I.  Beds,  Bltick  Minorcas  and  Silver 
Campines.  Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  R.  2,  Athens,  Pa. 


Buff, WHITE  leghorns, S.  C.  R.  I.  reds.  Eggs.OOc.  per  15.- 

$1.50  per  30.  Bl.  Minorcas,  Mottled  Anconas  Kggs,$l; 
per  15;  $1.75  per  30.  Cat.  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown,  P#. 


(Barron  Leghorns)  $15  for  100.  Cii  cnlar 
free.  Elmore  Farm,  R.  3,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  at  9c.  each.  Money 
refunded  for  dead  chicks.  Cir.  free. 

W.  A.  LAUVEB,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CRRQ  from  best  20  varieties  tlioronghbred  poultry. 
COUO  15—iigi;  50— #3;  100-#6.5O,  Good  stock. 
Catalogue  free.  H.  K.  Mohr,  Quakertown,  Pa. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


(('.mtinued  from  page  501) 

Khiibarb.  doz.  bunches .  oO  d 

Hcet  Tops,  bu .  1  50 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  . 21  50 

No.  2 . 20  00 

No.  3 . 14  00 

Clover  mixed . 14  00 

Straw,  Rye, . 12  00 

GRAIN. 

W heat.  No.  ).  Northern  Spring . .  2  26 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  1  20 

Flour,  carlots,  at  N.Y.  bbl . 9  75 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  74 

Bye,  free  from  onion .  1  70 

FEED. 

City  Bran  .  40  00 

Middlings . .  42  00 

Red  Dog .  47  00 

Corn  Meal  .  45  00 


@22  50 
@21  00 
@18  00 
@20  00 
@14  00 


iS>  41  50 
43  00 
48  00 
47  00 


population. 

.  47@48 

.  44@46 

Kggs,  doz . 

.  .35®  40 

.  34(<?36 

.  28  @30 

.  05(0)10 

.  04(0  00 

.\pples.  doz . 

Rccciiits  at  New  5  ork  dtiring  week  ending  March  21. 

Rutter.  11)8 .  1.747.500 

Eggs,  doz .  3,220,5.30 

Dressed  I’oultry,  Packages  .  10.972 

Live  Poultry,  crates  .  8.598 

Cotton,  bales  .  28.302 

Aiiples.  bbl.s .  45.500 

Lertions,  boxes  .  3.100 

Onions,  sacks  .  15.059 

Oranges,  boxes  .  .86,738 

Potatoes,  barrels  .  44.204 

Corn,  bush .  948.400 

Hay.  tons  .  3.596 

Oats,  bush .  838,000 

Rye.  bush . : .  13.750 

Wheat,  bush .  2. 061. .800 

Rosin,  barrels  .  5.012 

Spirits  Turpentine,  barrels  .  1.475 

Tar.  barrels  .  1,829 

CHICAGO  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

Rutter  .  35  @  40 

Eggs  .  25  @  27 

Steers  .  9.25(a'12.75 

Feeders  .  6.75@  9.75 

Calves  .  10.50@15.00 

Sheep  .  9.00@11.25 

Lambs  .  12.75@15.00 

Hogs  .  14.00@15.15 

I’otatoes.  bu .  2.00®  2.35 

Onions.  100  lbs .  8.00@  8.50 

Hothouse  Radishes,  doz.  bu .  40@  65 

Mushrooms,  lb .  40  @  55 

Apples.  bbL  .  4.00@  6.20 


LIGHTNING  RODS 

Q  f,  per  ft.  99%  pure  copper 

^  ^  Direct  to  you,  no  middleman 

If  goods  whon  received  ere  not  satisfactory 
return  to  ns,  we  will  pay  freight  both  ways. 
Full  insirnctions  with  each  order.  Write  us. 

laternational  Lightning  Rod  Co* 

Dept.  R.  SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 


Now  U  the  time  to  place 
your  order  for  Supplies. 
LET  ME  SEND  CATALOG. 

I  have  Italian  Bees,  ■  limileil  number  of  Colony's  only,  for  salo. 
II.  GRECEICH  i:  t:  SCOTIA,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  Bee  Keeper 


If  The  Eggs  Don’t 
Hatch  We  Make  Good 


The  Martling  Silver  Campinea  are  a 
moat  economical  breed  of  fowl.  They 
arc  atrong,  sturdy  and  vigorous  and 
mature  quicker  than  any  other.<t. 
They  cost  considerably  less  to  feed 
than  any  others.  Their  eggH  are  un¬ 
usually  largo  and  absolutely  chalk- 
white.  Authorities  class  them  as  200 
cuts  strain.  They  are  also  the  great- 
cat  prizc-winninsr  strain  in  America. 
They  are  irivinff  satisfaction  every¬ 
where.  Read  “what  otheripcople  say  about  how  we  make  good 
our  guarantee.”  Lot  us  send  it.  rrice-Ust  ready. 

Tbe  MARTLING  HENNERY  P.  0.  Box  4,  Ridaefield,  N.  J. 


60  BrBOds  Ducks,  Geese.  Turkeys,  Guineas, 
ILintains,  Dogs,  Belg.  Hares  and  Ctivies.  Stock  and 
llalclliilB  Eggs  a  Specialty.  EIOVI.V  a.  601II)F,II,  Telford,  l*a^ 

inn  Incubator  EGOS,  mostly  Barred  Rocks,  885 
lUU  50  i»ekin  lJuck  Eggs  .  .  6 

KEGKR  FRUIT  FARMS  •  FLANDERS.  N.  J. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


We  breed,  not  l)uy.  200- 
egg  hens.  Eggs.  S8  hun¬ 
dred.  Chicks,  $15  hundred.  Reduced  after  May  15. 
Circular.  WINDSWEEP  FARM,  Reddinn  Ridoe,  Conn. 

BARRON-YESTERLAID  S.  0.  W.  Leghorns 

Females  from  Tom  Barron  high  record  tiap  nested 
stock  muted  to  Yesterlaid  males  from  hens  with 
records  above  450  in  two  years.  Eggs.  S6  per  100. 
90%  Foi  lilitv  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  Ad. 

1 1 EK  liE  KT  TROTTER,  Woodstock,  Virginia 


IW" 

it 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  figures  noted 
here,  but  represent  produce  of  good  quality  and  the 
buying  opportunities  of  at  least  half  of  New  York's 


The  Old 
Ironsides  Paint  Book 
with  beautiful  cover 
and  illustrations  by 
Ri  *  -dson  of  New  York 
to.iiams  the  poem  "Old 
1  Ironsides”  and  valuable 
information  about 


^JSumrnice 
atexPemi: 


The  Paint  that  protects  the  world’s  greatest  ocean 
liners  is  made  by  the  Amalgamated  Paint  Co.  makers 
of  Old  Ironsides.  The  Paint  that  will  best  protect 
your  Barns  and  other  Buildings  is  Old  Ironsides 
made  and  guaranteed  by  this  company. 

1  Ironsides  Guaranteed  Riint 

— a  paint  for  every  purpose— is  sold  direct  from 
lactory  to  you  and  cannot  be  had  in  stores.  The 
saving  is  yours  and  you  get  better  paint.  Old 
Ironsides  is  sold  under  the  ironclad  guarantee  of 
better  paint,  lower  price,  and  will  be  replaced,  at 
our  expense,  if  it  does  not  live  up  to  this  guarantee. 
WHAT  IS  YOUR  PAINT  PROBLEM  ?  Our  Service  Depart¬ 
ment  will  srive  you  free  advice  on  all  questionM  of  paint 
and  painting.  Write  now  for  your  copy  of  OLD  IRON¬ 
SIDES  Paint  Book  No.  14.  It's  Free. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  COMPANY 
Pier  II 
North  River 
NewYorkCify 


Hi^-^radeFertilizers 
Are  Best  Values 

The  average  cost  of 
Nitrogen  in  600  samples 
of  “complete”  fertilizers 
was  66%  higher  than 
the  cost  of  Nitrogen  in 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

Are  you  paying  high 
prices  for  low-grade 
goods  ? 

Send  Poet  Card  for  Attraetioa, 
Money»aaving  Booka 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS.  Director 

25  Madlaon  Avenue.  New  York  Oty 

ForSale  Reg.HampshireRaiii 


^anqnoit,  New  York 


\  New  Milkers  and  Springers 


FOR  SALE 

Carol  GOOD  ^  ^ 

300  Ye.Hling  and  Two  Ewes  to  Lamb  April  and  May. 
Good  ones.  James  S.  Crouse,  Box  62,  Caledonia,  N.Y. 


HORSES 


KENTUCKY  JACKS  and  SADDLERS 

BIG  BONE  Kentucky  JACKS  and  JENNETS.  8.5  FIVE 
and  CUBAN  GAITED  STALLIONS,  geldings  and  marcs. 
MULE  TEAMS.  YOUNG  MULES  in  pans  or  CAR  LOADS. 

ASK  FOR  OUR  1917  CATALOG 

THE  COOK  FARMS  -  Box  436L,  LEXINGTON,  KY. 

For  Sale-Imported  Percheron  Stallion  a,Ja®‘des^ 

cription  on  request.  O.  V.  Reams,  Eau  Claire,  Mich. 

For  Sale-Big  Black  Jack  <’-ye«i  s-oid 


A.  R.  SCHULTZ 


colts  to  show. 
.  Hampstead,  Maryland 


sAu-S>ngle  Comb  White  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs 

SI  sotting,  S4. 75  hundred.  S45  thousand.  High-grade 
stock.  Fertility  guaranteed. 

OUALITY  FARM  -  LUDLOW,  MASS. 

-S.  C..W.  LEGHORN 

Delivery  guaranteed. 

M.  Bru&aker,  R.*2,  Box  75,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 

Champion  Heavyweight  Dark  Cornish  wood^'ESs^ 

*3,  to  per  15.  Infei  tiles  replaced.  E.  R.  ICOTT,  Dansville,  N-y'. 

core  CAD  UATAUiMfi  From  Best  Show  iiiid 
Cuba  run  nHIUninU  Tr&p-ne.tcd  StruinH  ot 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS  AND  WHITE  WYANOOTTES 

No  chicks  nor  breeders.  Moderate  prices. 

BKEWSTEU  POULTRY  YAlllIS, Cornwall,  N.Y. 

RliipAnHitliiq'iftnq  thoroughbred,  prize- 

DlUcAnUdlUSIttllo  winning,  heavy  Egg-producing 

stock.  $2  for  15.  B.  J.  Derby,  Burlington,  Vt. 

MnitlpH  AnpnnstQ  strain.  Choice  hatching 

muilieu  RllbUlldb  eggs.  GEO.  K.  BOWDISH,  Esperaiice,  N.  Y. 

Black  Langshans 

Ideal  Farm  Fowls:  15  Eggs.  $1.50;  100,  $8:  good  fer¬ 
tility;  circular.  ORCHARD  HILL  FARM,  Guilford,  Conn. 

Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Eggs 

from  directly  imported  pedigreed  stock.  Also  Amer¬ 
ican  bred  record  layers  of  large,  white  eggs.  Breed¬ 
ers  have  free  range  and  selected  for  heavy  laying, 
vigor  and  size.  Any  number,  strong,  properly- 
hatched  chicks.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Prices 
low.  Circular  free.  K.  T.  Bwfng,  Atlantic,  Pa. 


PERCHERON  STALLIONS 

IJKLDING  FAltM  .  Swanzey,  N.  U. 

3  Reg.  Percheron  Stallions  For  Sale 

Age.  1,  9  and  12.  Blacks  and  gray.  Weight,  1,1150, 
2.000,  2,^050.  Harness  broke.  11  to  13  in.  bone.  Must 
sell.  Fillies  in  way.  C.  D.  STOWE,  R.  4,  Jelferson,  0. 


Save  a  barrel  of 
Seed  Potatoes 
every  acre  you  plant 
by  using 

mNME 

Potato  Planter 

You  need  only  one  seed  piece  in 
a  place  butthat  one  you  do  need. 

Save  the  extfa  barrels  to  plant 
more  acres. 


We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  potato  machinery. 
Planters,  Cultivators,  Weeders,  Sprayers,  Ridgers, 
and  Diggers. 

Bateman  MTg  Company 

Box  2  L  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


tT 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

200  Head  to  select  from.  Twenty-six 
years  experience  Write  Dept.  L,  for  cala- 
_ logue.  THE  SHADYSIDE  FORMS,  North  Btnion.  0. 

1  Pair  Shetland  Ponies 

2  years  old,  broken  to  drive,  S150.  1  Black  Pony 
Mai-o,  in  foal,  $100.  1  Grade  Percheron  Black  lilare, 

3  years  old,  $150.  5  pair  Pure  Breed  Tam  worth- Pigs, 
will  be  4  weeks  old  April  10,  $15  per  pair.  1  Boar 
Pig,  8  weeks  old.  Pure  Breed  Hampshire,  $9. 

A.  W.  HILLIS  &  SONS  •  South  Worcester,  New  York 


KEMPCLIMAX  SPREADER  I 


World*8  Champion 

Belle  City  Incubator 


A  LIGHT  WEIGHT,  TWO  HORSE  SPREADER 
The  drum  is  to  the  manure  spreader  what  the  cutter  bar 
is  to  the  mower.  Tills  New  Kemp  Climax  has  reversible, 
Self-Sharpening  Graded  Flat  Teeth,  with  enclosed  drum 
that  will  handle  all  material  at  one-third  less  power. 
It  shreds  the  material.  You  get  over  40  years  experience 
In  this  iiiaeliine.  Write  lor  catalog. 

THE  N.  Je  KEMP  CO.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


13c 

PER  ROD  UP 

tSnOWN  FENCE 


Write  for  Greatest  money  saving  fence 
bargain  book  ever  printed.  Brown  fence  • 
■^Ism-ade  of  Heavy  DOUBLE  GALVA¬ 
NIZED  Wire.  Resist*  rust  longest.  150 
styles.  Also  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire. 
^  Low  Factory  Prices,  Freight  Prepaid.  Write  for 
^wonderful  free  fence  book  and  sample  to  test. 
fThe  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co..  DepL159  Clevelano,  Ohio 


TheLenoxStrain  of  White  Wyandoties 


tion  and  standard  rcqiiin 
hundred.  OLD  KOCK 


egg  produc- 
ements.  Eggs,  12  per  16;  $10  per 
FAK.M,  Lenox  Dale,  Mass. 


BuffWyandotteEggsForSale 

Uarefully  bred  for  seventeen  years.  Pure  blood; 
free  range;  beautiful  color;  healthy.  $1  per  15;  $1.75 
per30:  $5 per  100.  Chas. I.  Miller, R.F. 0. No.  1, Hudson, N.Y. 


BARRON  WHITE  WYANDOHE 


COCKKRELS. 
M.  W.  BRUSH 


280-egg  strain.  each. 

•  Germantown,  New  York 


Buys 

1 1 40  Egg  Size  Prize  Winning  Model — 
iHot-water — Double-walled  — Copper 
[Tank  —  Thermometer  Holder  —  Deep 
1  Nursery  —  Self-regulating.  When  or- 
[dered  with  $5.25  Hot-water  140 
chick  Brooder,  both  cost  only  $13.50. 

Freight  Prepaid  East  of  Rockies 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  - 

Over  524,000  Satisfied  Users  pg, ' 

Save  time— Order  Now— Share  in  my 

$1,000  Cash  Prizes 

Conditions  easy  to  get  big- 

gest  Prize— Free  Book  ••Hatching 
Facts**  tolla  all— Gives  short  cuts  ii  rnn  v\  • 
to  Poultry  Success—  Write  me  if  tU  DtyS 
today.  Jim  Rohan,  Pros.  Q  Trial 

^JelloCItylncubato^l^^o^SRaciriejWi^ 


m 


- -  TRAP  NESTED  — “ — — 

S.C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  ) 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  (  Standard 

I  am  only  breeding  from  hens  who  commenced 
laying  when  five,  six,  and  seven  months  old, 
and  are  heavy  prolific  winter  producers. 

One  Setting  15  Eggs,  $2.00 

J.  BLANK,  428  Highland  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


Pinecrest  S.C.  Reds 

Winning  Reds  Storrs,  191.5-16.  lloldStorrs  record 
for  individual  Red.  Average  for  3  years  in  Contest 
172  per  bird.  Trap-nested  i-aiige-raised  stock.  Eggs — 
Chicks— Circul.ar.  PINECREST  ORCHARDS,  Groton,  fjiass. 

White  Holland  Turkeys 

Young  toms,  twenty  to  thirty  lbs,  eight, ten,  twelve, 
fifteen  liollars.  Hens. eleven  toninetecnlhs., five. six, 
seven,  eight,  ten  dollars.  SatisLiciiou  guaranteed. 

■  Stewartstown,  Pa. 


H.  W.  ANDERSON 


PIT  CAME 

MUFFS 


WtiitA  R  or'lrc  FISHEL  DIRECT.  Eggs,  $2  per 
VV  miC  rvOCK-h  ^5  B;tby  chicks,  S15  per  C. 
May  delivery.  Circular.  A.  SCDFIELD,  Green  Haven,  N.Y. 

PCdrI  GuinCdS  Properly  mated 


biers,  $7. 


trios,  $5.  Red  Bourbon  Gob* 
JAOOD  WELSH,  Callfon,  N.  J. 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

I  Oder  a  selected  herd  of  Registered  ponies.  Imported 
and  home  bred.  Stallions,  mares  and  young  ponies, 
marcs  to  foal  in  Spring.  Most  interesting  and  profit¬ 
able  for  farmers  or  country  residents. 

T.  U.  DUDLEY  Middleburg,  Va. 


Special  60-day  Sale 

Stfillioris  from  $300  to  $1200.  None 
higher.  Sons  of  the  $40,000  Cornot 
(66006)  included.  No  better  lot  of 
Horses  to  be  seen  on  any  one  Farm 
in  America.  A  chance  of  a  lifetime. 
They  must  be  sold. 

A.  W.  GREEN 

Middlefield,  0.,  H.  R.  Station, 

Fast  Orwell,  O.,  on  Penna.  R.  R. 


GOATS 

Swiss  Goats  te'S'S;,  sSrp°: 

Severai.  Youno  Bucks,  Nearly  Pure 

For  SalC^B  Angora  Goafs  am'oS.'j.  givens,  StamlVrd,*c”nnL 

DOGS 

CtAMo  Piin<t  and  guinka  pigs. 

uoiiierups  nelson  bkos.,  grove  city,  pa. 

For  Sale-3  Collie  Pups 

C.  BHYSBALK  BLACK.  -  SOMERVILLE,  N.  J. 

T  tI  Kcmalc.a.  Pedigreed.  Cheap. 

AXt?  W.  J.  t;OBFliEY,.\o..TAVA,N.Y 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  g^knV  rTn^^' 

from  grand  working,  registered  stock.  Shipped  on 
approval.  Males.  $8  and  $10;  females,  $6  and  $8.  This 
includes  registration.  WM.  W.  KETCH,  Cotioctoii,  N.  Y. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES.S;* 

old.  2  males,  2  females.  8  and  5  doll:irs.  Come 
quick.  OSTRANDER’S,  Coopers  Plains,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Scotch  Collie  Pups  for  Sale 

Mrs.  WALTKK  LEWIS  -  Ulysses,  Pa. 

AIREDALE  TERRIERS  S" 

The  kind  that  makes  good.  Pnppies,$8to$12,  register¬ 
ed.  Write  for  particulars.  R.  B.  Archer. Watertown,  N.Y. 

AIDirrkAl  F  months  old  Shepherd. 

PETER  J.  WAGNER,  Morih  Branch,  N.  Y. 

Tassels  Dominique  Eggs 

JAMES  CONNERS  -  40  Green,  Milford,  Mass. 

BUTTERCUPS  1%  i||«; 

AI.so  Barred  Rocks  and  White  Leghorns.  Booklet 
free.  Hrooksid©  Poultry  Farm,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS 

My  birds  combine  heavy-laying  with  exhibition 
qualities.  Stock,  hatching  eggs  and  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  (lay-ohl  chicks  for  sale. 
SUNNYFIELDS  FARM,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Barred  Rock  Chicks-„',v*;,”: 

Rapid-growing.  BenAyr  strain  of  heavy  egg-pro¬ 
ducers.  He:ilthy,  puro-hred  parent  stock.  Satisfac- 
'  . . .  POULTRY  r 


tion  guaranteed.  BENAYR  I 


'FARM.Warwick.N.Y. 


White  Orpington  Eggs,  Chicks  and  Cockerels 

Stevens  Reliable  Yards,  Culver  Road.  LYONS,  N.  Y. 

GiantBronzeTurkey Eggs  l^rrMi  whife  S 

Eggs,  #1  per  15.  SIi  ropshire  Sheep.  H.  J.  Van  Oyhe,  Geliysburg,  Pa. 

Rn  RooF  Rroodc  Chickens,  Bucks, Geese,  Turkeys,  Hares 
UU  DCOl  DICCU5  Bogs  and  Gavies.  Stock  ami  Kggs 
Catalogue  Free.  II.  A.  SOUDKIi,  Itox  29,  Sellvraville,  Pa. 


Black  Minorca  Eggs  for  Sale 


FRED  MXGEE,  Selbyville,  Del. 


Carneau  Pigeons 

Breeding  Stock  for  Sale. 
-  Niautic,  Conn. 


Best  S)iuab  Producers. 
A L RIDA  FARM 


Tniilniico Rdooo  COTtAGE GROVE  OULTRY 

MOTH  lOUIOUaeOecSB  farm.  Georg*  Wolfe,  H.  7,  Albion.  H.  Y. 

Cedar  Lane  Farms 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS.  Large,  vigorous  stock.  Heavy 
winter  layers  mated  to  Cornell  pedigreed  males. 
Hatching  eggs,  90%  fertility,  guaranteed.  $6  per  160. 
Chicks,  $15  per  100.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

F.  E.  Upson  -  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

WhiteLeghornEggs&Chix;^.gH^,^r:^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Blue  Ribbon  S.  C.  Leghorn  Eggs  Kn  w“'n“n  fnTs 

firsts,  1  second,  5  thirrls  at  Garden  Show,  1917.  Fer¬ 
tility  guaranteed.  $2  for  fifteen  eggs.  Forparticu- 
lars  tiodress  H.  J.  HERMSOORF,  Woodberry  Farm*  PAWLING,  N.  Y. 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

The  **ONE  MAN"  Dog 

SO  BRAVE  that  Allies  and  Germans  use  him  in  trenches :  A  PINE  HUNTER* 
endorsed  by  Ex-l*resident  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Rainey;  MATCHLESS  WATCH  DOG, 
alert,  fearless:  SPLENDID  COMPANION  for  leisure  hours  and  for  your  children; 
MOST  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENT,  broofl  bitch  earning  upward  of  $200  per  year. 
Puppies*  grown  dogs*  bred  bitch  for  sale*  BEST  BLOOD  IN  AMERICA,  farm 
raised,  hardy,  classy  stock.  Pedigreed.  May  wo  send  you  a  booklet  and  a  few  ref¬ 
erences?  ^to  delivery,  upright  dealing  guaranteed.  IMPORTED  ENGLISH  STUD. 
FEE  SIS.OO. 

VIBERT  KENNELS,  Box  la,  WESTON,  N.  J. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  have  endorseil  the  Myrick  ?10  liuild- 
iiif;  ( 'ertificate,  as  noted,  and  hereby  au¬ 
thorize  you  to  collect  the  same  if  possi¬ 
ble.  ‘  .T.  K.  s. 

rennsylvania. 

We  made  draft  on  Mr.  Myrick  through 
his  Springfield  bank,  for  the  amount  of 
the  certificate,  the  interest,  compound  in¬ 
terest,  and  profit-sharing  bonus.  This  has 
been  paid,  and  we  have  sent  check  for  the 
amount  to  our  subscriber. 

I  note  in  I’ublisher’s  Desk  of  the  last 
issue,  that  F.  W.  Wells  is  proprietor  of 
W<‘lls  Nurseries,  Pomona  Nurseries  and 
Sheerin’s  Wholesale  Nurseries  of  Dans- 
ville.  N.  Y.,  and  that  he  has  refins^al  to 
settle  for  trees  untrue,  to  name.  I  also 
note  that  you  cairy  the  advertising  of 
'riioinas  E.  Sheerin,  nurseryman,  of 
I  lansville,  N.  Y.  This  house  I  wrote  to, 
and  have  their  catalogue  and  was  making 
up  an  order  to  send  them,  but  am  now 
wcuidering  if  this  is  the  house  y<ui  ref(‘r 
to.  I  • 

Massachusetts. 

M'e  wish  to  correct  any  unfavorable  ini- 
]»ression  which  the  item  above  refei’nsl  to 
may  have  given  our  subscribers  regard¬ 
ing  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Hheerin,  nurseryman 
of  Dausville,  New  York.  Mr.  Thomas  E. 
Sheerin  is  in  no  way  connected  with 
Sheerin’s  Wholesale  Nurseries  of  the 
same  plac-e.  His  record  in  this  office  is 
first-class,  and  wo  are  sorry  that  the  item 
in  question  has  caused  any  One  to  ques¬ 
tion  Mr.  Thofi.  E.  Sheerin’s  standing. 

I  am  sending  a  chain  letter  that  was 
sent  me  bv  a  friend,  and  not  having  any 
faith  in  this  kind  of  letters  decided  to 
send  it  to  you. 

Maine. 

The  abov(>  letter  refers  to  the  chain 
h'tter  scheme  of  the  National  Mail  Or¬ 
der  Brokers’  Exchange,  520  Globe  P.ldg., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  We  exposed  this 
chain  letter  scheme  last  Fall,  and  at  that 
time  the  Postoffice  Department  had  is¬ 
sued  fraud  orders  against  the  promoter 
of  it.  We  then  a.ssumed  that  the  scheme 
was  dead,  but  almost  every  mail  brings 
us  letters  about  it.  Take  the  proverbial 
cat  “with  nine  livi'S,”  it  seems  that  once 
one  of  these  chain  letters  gets  started  it 
is  impossible  to  kill  it  off.  The  only 
jiroper  receptacle  for  such  schemes  when 
they  are  received  is  the  fire. 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  Thk  R.  N.-Y. 
f(.r  over  four  years  now,  and  I  have  come 
to  “swear  by”  the  paper.  You  are  doing 
more  good  for  the  farmer  and  his  inter¬ 
ests  than  any  other  publication  I  know 
of,  though  some  of  them  now  seem  to  be 
following  in  your  footsteps.  ’  The  _  first 
page  I  look  at  is  the  one  containing 
“I’ublisher’s  Desk,”  for  I  do  like  to  see 
the  way  you  expose  the  frauds  and 
swindlers.  Having  been  stung  a  couple 
of  times  myself  probably  accounts  for  my 
interest  in  that  department.  But  as 
editor  of  the  “Publisher’s  De.sk”  I  am, 
like  all  the  rest,  writing  to  ask  a  favor 
of  you.  Will  you  kindly  give  me  your 
frank  idea  of  the  following : 

Some  few  days  ago  I  noticed  in  Tiik 
11.  N.-Y.  the  advertLsement  of  Mankato 
Incubator  Co.,  Mankato,  Minn.,  and  sent 
to  them  for  their  catalog,  as  I  intend 
buying  a  small  machine  this  Spring.  The 
catalog  soon  came  and  their  incubator 
seems  to  be  well  made  for  the  price  they 
ask,  judging  from  the  catalog  only.  But 
today  I  received  from  F.  H.  Miller, 
president  of  the  company,  a  letter  which 
I  am  enclosing.  There  seems  to  be  too 
much  secrecy  about  the  matter  for  mo, 
but  as  you  probably  know  more  about 
their  dealings  than  T  do.  I  come  to  you 
for  advice.  Do  you  think  they  are  will¬ 
ing  “to  let  me  in  on  the  ground  floor’j 
or  have  they  picked  me  for  one  of  2o 
suckera  to  whom  they  expect  to  .sell  a 
no-good  incubator?  I  don’t  wish  to  be 
prejudiced  against  them  on  my  own 
judgment,  but  it  has  the  earmarks  of  a 
skin  game.  ii-  K-  9- 

^'ermont. 

In  the  printed  letter  forwarded  by  H. 
E.  B.  the  pi'csident  of  the  Mankato  In¬ 
cubator  Co.  leads  the  prospective  cus¬ 
tomer  to  believe  that  he  is  writing  this 
personal  letter  to  him,  making  him  a 
special  offer  on  a  new  and  improved  ma¬ 
chine — and  only  24  others  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  get  one  of  these  truly 
wonderful  machines  this  season.  This 
same  letter,  of  course,  is  sent  in  response 
to  all  inquiries.  The  evidence  of  false 
pretenses  is  so  apparent  that  we  do  not 
see  how  anyone  could  take  the  claims 
seriously.  Furthermore,  we  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  how  any  business  man  can  be 
so  foolish  as  to  expect  poultrymen  to  be¬ 
lieve  such  twaddle.  The  Mankato  incu¬ 
bator  is  perhaps  just  as  good  as  the  oth¬ 
er  makes  selling  at  the  same  price;  b  d 
such  attempts  to  fool  the  public  only 


causes  .suspicion  and  distrust  in  all  ad¬ 
vertising.  We  discontinued  the  Mankato 
Incubator  Co.  advertising  promptly  up- 
(iii  receipt  of  the  above  communication 
because  of  the  deception.  The  firm  has  \ 
had  an  f>pi»ortunity  to  exidain  or  justify  | 
the  fake  claims,  but  preft-rs  to  ignore  i 
our  letters.  ' 

I  purchased  25  ))airs  from  Miije.stic 
Squab  Co.,  Adel,  Iowa,  on  .Tuly  2(1.  with 
the  understanding  that  I  would  purchase 
75  additional  pairs  if  the  25  proved  sati.s- 
factory.  The  25  pairs  were  entirely  .sat¬ 
isfactory.  iind  on  August  5  I  sent  them 
further  remittance,  of  ^225  to  cover  the 
price  of  the  75  pairs,  with  imstructions 
to  ship  on  Augu.st  14.  Shipment  was 
not  made  unfl  Sei)tember  I.  which  was 
Friday,  and  the  birds  were,  therefore,  on  ] 
the  road  over  Sunday,  and  con.s<*quently 
they  arrived  in  bad  condition — two  binls 
dead  and  two  birds  shoid.  The  last  ship- 
jiient  was  very  inferior  to  the  first,  and 
the  birds  were  purchased  under  their  “J*((- 
day  guarantee”  or  refund  of  money.  I 
advised  them  of  my  desire  to  return  the 
birds  and  receive  refund  of  my  remit¬ 
tance.  but  they  advised  me  that  they 
wouhl  refuse  to  accept  the  birds  if  re¬ 
turned.  n.  c:.  X. 

I’ennsylvania. 

The  Majestic  Squab  Co.  ignor»d  sev- 
er.-il  lettens  in  the  subscriber’s  behalf,  but 
finally  advise  us  in  effect  that  the  sub¬ 
scriber’s  complaint  is  none  of  I'lir:  H. 

N. -Y.’s  business.  Evidently  the  “!*0-day 
guarantee”  of  this  concern  is  worth  no 
more  than  the  pai>er  it  is  printed  on. 
Others  contemplating  squab  business  will 
do  well  to  remember  the  name  Majestic 
Squab  Co.,  Adel,  Iowa,  as  a  good  con¬ 
cern  to  avoid. 

In  October,  1914,  I  bought  an  A.n*- 
.shire  bull  calf  from  E.  F.  Rifenbark,  East 
Masonville,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.  He 
wrote  me  a  letter  when  he  shipped  the 
calf  that  he  would  send  the  registration 
papers  as  soon  as  convenient,  and  he  has 
not  sent  them  yet.  I  have  written  a 
number  of  letters  but  do  not  get  any  an¬ 
swer  from  him.  He  accepted  the  check 
for  the  calf.  I  bought  this  calf  through 

O.  V.  Close,  Truxton,  N.  Y.,  a  personal 

fi'ieud  of  Mr.  Rifenbark.  He  said  he 
was  a  reliable  man.  I’lease  take  up  the 
matter  with  him  and  see  what  can  be 
done.  K.  1).  8. 

New  York. 

Mr,  Rifenbark  ignores  our  letters  also. 
Perhaps  some  of  his  neighbors  will  re¬ 
mind  him  of  his  obligation  in  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  induce  him  to  live  up  to  his 
agreements. 

Will  you  oblige'  me  by  answering  this 
question?  Can  a  person  who  has  signed 
for  a  course  in  agricultural  correspon¬ 
dence  ^  compelled  to  make  payments 
when  he  desires  to  discontinue  the  course? 

New  Jersey.  n.  P.  m. 

If  the  party  signing  the  contract  with 
the  correspondence  school  is  responsible, 
the  amount  stipulated  on  the  contract  can 
be  collected.  This  is  true  unless  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  contract  was  secured 
through  fraudulent  misrepresentations. 
We  have  found  it  to  be  the  policy  of  cor¬ 
respondence  course  houses  to  insist  that 
all  payments  be  made  in  accwdance  with 
the  contracts  regardless  of  any  circum- 
.stances  which  may  make  it  undesirable 
or  impossible  for  the  party  to  continue 
the  course  after  the  contract  has  been 
made.  It  is  largely  because  of  this  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  correspondence  school  houses 
that  we  have  advised  our  people  repeat¬ 
edly  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  of 
them. 

Pull  Sittitips 

^  Itattd 

Clear  your  stump  land 
cheaply— no  digging,no 

expense  forteams  and  powder. 
One  man  with  a  K  can  rip  out 
any  stump  that  can  be  pulled 
with  the  best  inch  steel  cable. 
Works  by  leverage — same  prin¬ 
ciple  as  a  jack.  lOO  pounds  pull 
on  the  lever  gives  a  4S-ton  pull 
on  the  stump.  Made  of  Krupp 
steel — guaranteed  against 
breakage.  Endorsed  by  U.  S. 
Government  experts. 

HAND  POWER 

IT4  Stump 
^  Puller 

Write  today  for  special 
offer  and  free  booklet  on 
Land  Clearing. 

\  Walter  J.Fitzpatrick 

Box  76 

182  Fifth  Street 
San  Francisco 
California 


100%  Value  from  Your  Com  Crop 


Join  the  country-wide 
money-making  movement, “A 
Silo  on  Every  Farm.”  Add  40%  to 
the  value  of  your  corn  crop;  cut  down 
your  feed  bills;  and  increase  your  milk  and  beef 
sales.  Erect  a  Natco.  The  stock  will  eat  every 
scrap  of  silage  and  look  for  more. 

Natco  imperishable  Silo 

**The  Silo  that  Lasts  for  Generations’* 

Built  with  glazed  hollow  tile,  weather-proof,  decay-p^f  and  fireproof, 
The  de^-air  spaces  protect  the  silage  against  f  r<»k  Steel  bands  laid 
in  mortar  hold  the  walls  in  a  firm  grasp.  No  pain ti^,  nonrepairs 
and  no  hoops  to  tighten.  Used  and  endorsed  by  Experiment 
Stations.  Fully  Guaranteed. 

Send  for  our  silo  catalog  and  book,“Natco  on  the  Pann,' 
both  free.  Tell  us  what  you  intend  tobuild.  Wehave 
stock  plans  for  many  types  of  farm  buildings. 

National  Fire  Proofmg  Company 
1121  Fulton  Bldg.,  Pitbburgli,  Pa. 


23  Factories 
Short  Haute 
Prompt  Shipments 


ROSSNEIAL 

In-de^str-uctro  SILO 


The  Silo  that  fills  a  long  felt  want.  Results  obtained  from  ^e  use 
of  a  Metal  Silo  are  far  beyond  expectation.  Silage  contains  by 
far  a  larger  percentage  of  food  value,  more  unifonn  preservation, 
taste  and  color,  naturally  far  more  productive  in  results.  The 
Most  Permanent  Silo  because  it 

Can’t  Blow  Down,  Buckle,  Twist  or  Collapse 

Resists  fire  to  the  fullest  extent  and  is  storm  proof.  No  skiUed 

labor  required  to  erect  it.  Can  be  increased  in  height  at  any  time.  _  ' 

Snecial  lN-DE-STR-UCT-0  Metal  is  warranted  not  to  be  effected  by  acid  in  silage 
or  climatic  conditions.  Theusersof  Metal  Silos  are  our  references.  OurTesti^ 
moniai  and  Construction  Catalog  is  worth  asking  for,  esp^ially  to  those  wlm 
desire  to  erect  a  Silo  from  the  standpoint  of  permancy  and  99%  food  value  prei 
scrvatioD.  Agents  wunted  who  tire  able  to  produce  results. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.  Box  313  Springfield,  Ohio 

Est,  1850-67  Years  Experience 

We  also  make  Ross  Wood  Silos  and  Ross  Silo  Fillers 


BARNS  and  SILOS 

Our  Specialty 

A  big  discount  for  early  silo  orders. 
Prices  are  advajncing.  You  can  buy 
cheaper  today  than  you  can  later  in 
the  season.  Shipments  to  be 
made  in  June. 

ENTERPRISE  LUMBER  &  SILO  CO. 

NORTH  TONA WANDA.  N.  Y. 


Ensilage  Cutter  ■ 


•;iT  THPOWS  •  ... 

,  ANC  ' 


How  Full 
is  Your  Silo? 


A  eilo  usually  settles 
about  one-fourth 
after  filling.  Our 
plan  will  save  you 
$76  to  $150  yearly— 
the  bigger  your  silo  the  greater  the  saving. 
Get  a  Papec  Ensilage  Cutter;  fill  and  re¬ 
fill  your  own  silo.  Your  engine — 8  H.  P. 
and  up— will  run  it  and  fill  any  silo. 

The  1917  Papec  Catalog  fully  explains 
how  you  can  make  your  silo  earn 
I  more.  You  should  have 
this  book.  It'S  free. 

Write  today. 


PAPEC  MACHINE  CO. 

10  Main  St,  Shortsville,  N.V 
es  DUtributinf  Stations 


Take  Our  Advice.  Order  Your 

GLOBE  SILOS 

NOW 

PAYCASH.  SAVE  MONEY 

(iet  mole  cniwcity  with  our  6  ft. 
exteiiwion  roof.  Window  free.  Big 
cash  and  early  shipmentdiscountB. 

CLOBE  SILO  CO- 

^•1'^  Willow  St.,  Mtiney,  N.  Y- 


niPlTwAb  SILOS 


SCOTLUMBER  SILOS  s  diatmot  waiis.  = 

R  e  q  u  1  r  o  no  hoops,  i 
Economical  becaoso  they  last  longrer.  Air  tisrht.  * 
f  rest  and  water  proof ,  Absolutely  Guaranteed.  I 
In  use  for  15  years.  Send  for  catalog,  * 
prices,  terms  and  Agency  Prooosition.  I 
SCOTT  LUMBER  CO.  : 

Box  110  •  NORWICH,  N.Y.  9 


^  BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOH 
^  NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


is  INTERNATIONAL 
i  SILOS'-:':/ 


strongest  built.simolest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  tlie  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop- 
continuous  open-door  front— air-tight  door  and  pen 

mane'’*  '•’d.' - -om-  '■c-'--  - - ai  featurea  T*>. 

International  Silo  Go.,  118  Fiood  Bldg.,  BIaadville,P. 


They  preserve  silage  perfectly.  Com¬ 
bine  best  construction,  greatest  dura¬ 
bility  and  convenience.  Easy  to  erect 
and  keep  air-tigbt.  M' rite  today  for  cata¬ 
logue,  Agents  wanted.  Address 
UNADILLA  BILO  00.,  Box  C  ,  TTnadUla,  N.  Y 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deaL”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Pont  blame  youi*  Cows- 
Get  this  Book-Its  Free 


It  shows  the  way  to  make 
more  money  on  your  cows, 
by  authorities  on 
dairj- feeding.  Tells 
vhy  the  famous 

HARDER 
SILOS 

are  used  by  the  TT.  S. 
Govt,  and  thousands 
o£  successful  dairy 
mon.  Write  today 
and  get  this  valu* 
aide  l^k. 

Harder  Mfg.  Co., 


Box  1 1  Cobleskill,  N.  Y* 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILOS 

are  reliable  all  the  way  through — 
extra  strong  hoops,  staves  creo¬ 
sote-dipped,  doors  that  fit  like  a 
refrigerator  (a  patented  feature). 
Our  new  anchorage  feature  in¬ 
sures  against  silo  blowing  over. 

Write  for  booklet  today. 
The  Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co. 
338We«t  Street,  Rutland,  Vt. 


Ensilage  can’t  spoil  in  an  Economy  Silo. 
Perfect  fitting  doors  make  the  silo  perfectly 
air-tight.  That  means  fresh,  sweet  ensilage 
all  the  time.  Quick,  easy  adjustment. 
Strong  steel  hoops  form  easy  ladder.  Built 
of  White  or  Yellow  Pine,  Oregon  Fir  or 
Cypress.  You  can’t  buy  a  better  ^o. 
Anchoring  system  with  every  silo.  Our 
motto  is  Quality.  Factories  at  Frederick, 
Md. ,  and  Roanoke,  Va.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.  J ,  Frederick,  Md. 


ECONOMY  SILOSJi 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Farmers’  Week,  Masachusetts  Agri¬ 
cultural  College.  Amherst,  Mass.,  March 
116-80. 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  New 
York  City,  May  2. 

Ilolstein-Friesian  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Worcester,  Mass.,  June  6. 

American  Seed  Trade  Association,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.,  June  19  to  21. 

Amei'ican  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
forty-second  annual  meeting,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  June  27-29. 

Society  of  American  Florists  and  Or¬ 
namental  Horticulturists,  New  York 
(’ity,  August  21-23. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
September  10-15. 

Eastern  States  Exposition,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Oct.  12-20. 


Fresh  milch  cows  ,$100  to  $125  each. 
Horses  from  ,$200  «to  ,$250  each.  Veal 
calves  12c  per  lb.  Potatoes  ,$3  per  bu. 
Apples  last  Fall  were  ,$3  per  bbl.  Tur¬ 
nips  last  Fall  $1.50  per  bu.  Farmers  re¬ 
tail  their  milk  at  about  12c  per  qt. 
Fresh  butter  60c  per  lb.  J.  P.  R. 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


7 — near  trolley,  high  school, 
stores  and  churches.  36 
acres:  30  acres  cultivating, 
productive  soil;  keeps  10  head  of  stock  and  a  thous¬ 
and  hens;  eight-room  house,  perfect  condition  ; 
running  spring  water;  electric  lights  may  be  had: 
barn  and  hen  house.  Price  only  P.SOO;  81,600  cash. 


J.  CASSIDY  -  Woodbury,  Conn. 


on  river 

or  me  oesr  and  macadam;  mod¬ 
ern  buildings;  1  mile  from  station;  90  cows:  young 
stock:  3  teams:  all  implements:  crops.  Cheap. 
NEVILLE  FARM  AGENCY, 304  Phelps Biiildino.Binahamton.N.V, 


Fruit  and  Truck  Farm,  22  Acres  /r““u«l8T^om 

dwelling,  outbuildings.  Stone  road.  Railroad  sta¬ 
tion.  $4,600,  including  stock.  Farm  catalogue  free. 
B.  M.  PHILLIPS  &  SON  CO.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


DO  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


We  have  many  able-bodied  young 
men,  mostly  without  f  arming 
experience,  who  wish  to  work 
on  farms.  If  yon  need  a  good, 
steady  sober  -man,  write  for  an 
order  blank. Ours  is  a  philanthrop¬ 
ic  organization  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOOETY 
176  Second  Avenue  New  York  Gly 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received  recent¬ 
ly.  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each  other’s  wants. 
If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  It 
known  here.  This  Rate  will  be  5  Cents  a  word,  pay¬ 
able  in  advance.  The  name  and  address  must  ho 
counted  as  part  of  the  advertisement.  No  display 
type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products.  Help  and  Posi¬ 
tions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only.  Deal¬ 
ers,  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers’  announce¬ 
ments  not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other 
live  stock  advertisements  will  go  under  proper  head¬ 
ings  on  other  pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements 
will  not  he  accepted  for  this  column. 

Copy  must  roach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week’s  Issue. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  the  best  dairy  farms  In  Ox¬ 
ford  Co.,  Maine;  apple  orebard',  valuable  pine 
timber,  sugar  orchard;  hnildings  large  and 
nearly  new;  no  agents.  NO.  2(X)7,  care  Rural 
New-Y'orker. 


NEAR-RY  New  .Jersey  Farm  For  Sale,  near 
trolley  and  large  town;  28  acres,  good  soil 
and  buildings.  II.  It.  LUDWIG,  It.  I'.  D.  No.  ..., 
Rahway,  New  .Tersey. 


RHODE  ISLAND  FAlt.M  FOR  SALE;  mile  and 
half  to  street  cars,  macadam  road  and  one 
thousand  people;  live  miles  to  eight  thousand 
jieople;  126  acres  splendid  soil  specially  adapted 
to  potatoes  and  hay;  splendid  nine-roomed  house, 
magnilicent  barn  with  basement.  Can’t  duplicate 
lAilldings  under  six  thousand  dollars.  One  hun¬ 
dred  fruit  trees,  variety;  fifty  barrels  apples  last 
year  and  eight  tons  hay.  Fifty  thousand  feet 
lumber,  four  hundred  cords  wood;  splendid  truck¬ 
ing  proposition;  good  condition;  owner  at  dis¬ 
tance;  $3,000;  $500  down;  ea.sy  terms;  imme¬ 
diate  possession.  S-AKAH  I.  RUSSELL,  Chepa- 
chet,  R.  1. 


FOR  SALE — Eastern  Massaclmsetts  poultry 
farm  or  summer  home,  12  acres,  300  fruit 
trees,  good  buildings,  running  spring  water, 
house  and  barn  near  lake;  $1,500.  NO.  2054, 
care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP — Good  230-acre  farm,  three 
big  barns,  large  house,  other  buildings,  near 
school,  mail  delivered,  telephone;  good  for  dairy, 
potatoes,  etc.  Must  be  sold;  easy  terms.  Ad¬ 
dress  CHAS.  E.  WOOD,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N. 
Y..  Route  2. 


OX  ACCOUNT  OF  DEA’l’H  In  family  will  sell 
147  acres,  25  clear,  fine  lumer  on  place,  plenty 
of  fine  spring  water,  two  good  large  boarding 
houses.  Improvements,  ice  house  all  filled,  barn, 
garage,  line  location,  one  mile  from  station,  over¬ 
looking  the  Delaware  River,  107  miles  from  New 
Y’ork.  MRS.  C.  MON'rGOMERY,  Barryville, 
N.  Y. 


230  ACHES  in  Delaware  fruit  belt,  five  thou¬ 
sand  bearing  trees,  good  land,  near  railroad 
and  market;  a  money  maker,  fine  bnildlugs,  de¬ 
lightful  country:  particulars  given;  no  agents. 
NO.  2075,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — New  Paltz,  N.  Y..  fine  residence, 
12  rooms,  village  Improvements,  8  acres,  fine 
building  sites,  fruit,  barn,  poultry  house,  near 
normal  school,  post  office,  station;  sell  cheap  to 
<lo.<e  estate.  C.  H.  WOOLSEY,  New  Paltz, 
N.  Y. 


SIX  FARMS  FOR  SALE,  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  fruit,  dairy  and  truck.  HARItY  VAIL, 
Owner,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


W.YN'J'ED — ’To  rent  for  term  of  years,  a  small 
farm  in  Eastern  N.  Y.,  near  town  or  village; 
state  particulars  aniT  rent  in  first  letter.  MRS. 
E.  L.  HA.MMOND,  105  So.  Main  St.,  Danielson, 
Conn. 


“WEXFORD  FARM,’’  sixteen  thousand'  dollars. 
JOSEPH  NUNN,  Utica,  New  York. 


WANTED — Small,  cheap  farm  in  Atlantic  or 
Cumberland  Counties,  New  Jersey.  MOORE, 
14  Ellenton  Ave.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY’  FARM,  132  acres,  to  rent  on  shares, 
liberal  terms.  OWNER,  21-27  Jackson  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.AUE — Farm  in  Adirondack  Mountains,  80 
acres  stock  and  implements;  with  large  board¬ 
ing  house,  3  stories,  50  sleeping  rooms,  large 
halls,  dining  room  lake  view,  baths,  fire-places, 
hot  water  furnace,  electric  light,  completely  fur¬ 
nished:  on  nice  lake,  1.500  feet  elevation,  close 
railroad  station,  school,  churches;  also  beautiful 
ten-room  cottage  with  modern  conveniences; 
farm  house,  large  poultry  house,  boat  house 
with  boats,  eight  rooms  above  and  laundry. 
Price  $18,000.  Splendid  opportunity  for  any  one 
wishing  a  very  healthy,  pleasant,  profitable 
place  of  business.  NO.  2072,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


FOR  SALE — 4-acre  poultry,  fruit  farm.  NO. 
2090,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Up-to-date  420-acre  stock  and  dairy 
farm  fully  equipped  and  stocked,  340  acres 
under  cultivation,  28  miles  from  Washington, 
D.  C..  V2  mile  from  railroad  station:  fine  train 
service  to  Washington:  splendid  neighborhod  and 
fine  location.  NO.  2022,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HUNDRED  ACRES  with  buildings,  grand  sum¬ 
mer  home  or  farmers’  farm;  price  reasonable. 
CHAS.  HARDY,  86  Shelton  Ave.,  New  Haven, 
Ct. 


WEI.L  IMPROVED  DAIRY  of  75  acres  (black 
belt),  reason  for  selling,  bought  larger  farm 
nearby;  mile  to  station  and  high  school:  tine 
opportunity.  CLOVERDALE  DAIRY,  Epes,  Ala. 


LONG  ISLAND  poultry  farm.  6,000  capacity: 

cost  $20,000;  will  sell  for  $5,500;  photos  and 
particulars.  EMIL  STEFFENS,  Centre 
Moriches,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Village  place,  two  acres  up,  for  cash 
cheap:  New  York,  Pennsylvania  or  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  owners  answer  with  full  particulars.  NO. 
2095,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


14-ACRE  FARM,  10-room  house  with  running 
water;  basement  barn,  new;  outbuildings;  all 
in  good  shape;  plenty  fruit  of  all  kind;  also 
berries,  grapes,  asparagus:  on  State  road  near 
town;  good  schools  and  neighbors;  healthy  loca¬ 
tion.  Address  NO.  2094,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WOULD  a  13-acre  fruit,  truck  and  poultry  farm, 
in  village  on  trolley,  good  market  and  build¬ 
ing;  2-family  house,  interest  you  at  $5,000. 
FRED  R.  COOK,  .idministrator,  Chlttenango, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  orchard  property  of  60  acres 
_  in  Shenandoah  Valley,  Virginia,  half  mile  from 
city  on  macadam  road ;  fireproof  concrete  dwell¬ 
ing  14  rooms,  all  modern  conveniences,  3,000 
fruit  trees  about  22  years  old,  principally  Wine- 
sap;  also  pears,  peaches,  plums,  cherries,  etc. 
Price  and  details  on  application  to  owner.  E.  C, 
VINCENT,  247  Central  Avenue,  Staunton,  Va. 


POULTRY  PL.YNT,  costing  .$6  000;  must  be  sold 
account  health;  24  poultry  houses,  large  brood¬ 
er  house,  barn,  seven-room  dwelling;  engine, 
running  water  throughout,  $3,700;  only  $50() 
cash;  must  be  seen  to  appreciate  value.  Five 
acres  fine  soil;  near  town.  ORVIS  S.  WOOD, 
Williainstown,  New  Jersey. 


FOR  S.\LE — 14-acre  fruit  farm,  $3,500;  good 
buildings.  O.  F.  MELICK,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


W.VNTED — Married  man,  no  children,  to  take 
care  of  country  place  on  Long  Island.  Must 
thoroughly  understand  care  of  garden,  llowers, 
lawns,  trimming  privet  hedges  and  walks;  state 
full  particulars  last  employers,  and  length  of 
service.  No.  2055,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  good  farm  hand  for  general  work. 

Must  be  sober  and  well  recommended:  good 
board;  wages  thirty  dollars  a  month.  EDWARD 
IlOWEN,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


J.  GR.VNT  MORSE,  the  old  correspondent  of 
The  Rural  New-Y’orker,  wants  a  good  man  to 
help  him  on  his  dairy  farm  (registered  Holstein- 
Friesians  only),  a  small  dairy,  as  mostly  young 
cattle  are  kept.  LAUREL  FARM,  Hamilton, 
N.  Y. 


WAN'l'ED — A  married  fanner-gardener  an  op¬ 
portunity  offered  to  willing  worker.  Address 
MONTGOMERY  FARM,  E.  N.  Zetlin,  Mgr., 
Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN  W.YNTED,  April  1st.  on  private 
estate,  chickens,  dlicks,  geese,  turkeys  and 
guineas  are  raised:  must  thorougldy  understand 
his  business;  give  full  particulars  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected  in  first  letter.  DAVID  WALL.Yl^E,  Supt., 
Fairhaven,  N.  J. 


W.YNTED — Cordwood  choppers;  good  wages, 
ANSONIA  FOREST  PKODUC'TS  CO.,  Ansonia, 
Conn. 


A  GENERAL  HOSPITAL  of  100  beds,  fifteen 
miles  from  New  York  City,  offers  a  two-year 
and  six  months’  course  to  young  women  who 
can  present  a  grammar  school  diploma  and  a 
certificate  of  at  least  one  year  of  high  school 
work.  High  school  graduates  preferred.  A  new 
fireproof  nurses’  home  was  opened  March  1st. 
Address  SUPERIN'TENDENT,  Hackensack  Hos¬ 
pital,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  MAN — Experienced  in  dairy  barn  work; 

must  be  steady  and  reliable;  married  men 
might  apply.  HOMESTEAD  D.VIRY  F.YR.MS, 
Salisbury,  Md. 


W.\NTED — Single  man  on  tobacco  and  general 
farm  by  month.  FORRES'!'  BUCKL.VND,  Glas¬ 
tonbury,  Conn. 


WAN’l’ED — Man  for  farm  work  on  up-to-date 
dairy  and  fruit  farm;  no  liiiuor  or  cigarettes; 
fine  location,  good  home;  thirty  dollars  and 
board;  if  married  $40,  house  and  garden;  Cen¬ 
tral  N.  Y’.  FARMER,  No.  2076,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


I’OULTRYMEN  WANTED— Two  young,  with 
some  experience,  to  work  on  plant  of  5,000 
hens;  .$30  per  month  and  maintenance.  JOHN 
S.  FOLK,  White  Hiiven,  Penmi. 


AVANTED — Man  and  wife  to  look  after  small 
private  place:  have  no  family;  man  who  nu- 
derstands  washing  carriage,  taking  care  of  rose 
garden:  no  stock  on  place;  wife  to  take  care  of 
house;  must  be  good  plain  cook;  .$45  per  month, 
board  and  room.  Address  BOX  919,  Hartford, 
Conn. 


AV’.AN'l’ED — Capable  woman  for  plain  cooking, 
part  washing,  on  farm;  family  of  two  and 
baby;  upstairs  maid  kept;  cleanliness  essential; 
wages  $25  to  $30;  state  age,  experience  and 
references.  NO.  2077,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.ANTED — Painter  and  paper  hanger  in  an  in¬ 
stitution:  salary  $.50  a  month  and  mainte¬ 
nance.  File  recommendations  at  the  time  of 
application  with  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letch- 
worth  Village,  'rhiells,  N.  Y. 


W.YN’TED — Practical  fanner  to  take  possession 
of  stocked  farm.  T.  EHRGOOD,  Angels,  Pa. 


WAN'TED — Married  farmer;  house  and  privi¬ 
leges;  $50  iier  month.  IIOHMANN  BROS., 
Princeton,  New  Jersey. 


W.VNTED — Middle-aged  couple  on  small  farm. 
THE  RAMBLERS  FARM,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN  WANTED— Clean,  practical,  work¬ 
ing.  dairy  herdsman;  must  be  married  man: 
non-nser  of  tobacco  and  liquor;  willing  to  obey 
strict  regulations  as  to  cleanliness.  To  take 
charge  of  new  Guernsey  nerd  and  most  modern 
e<iuipment;  experienced  in  balanced  rations, 
feeding,  testing  cows,  and  A.  R.  work.  Essen¬ 
tial  to  be  good  calf  raiser  and  buttermaker. 
Must  offer  unqualified  references  as  to  charac¬ 
ter  and  ability.  Write  fully  giving  age  and  na¬ 
tionality.  NO.  2084,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Capable,  erergetic  woman  go  in  on 
shares  on  my  farm  making  jellies,  jams,  also 
poultry  and  hardy  flowers;  room  and  board; 
wonderful  opportunity.  NO.  2086,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  man  to  act  as  teamster  and 
make  himself  generally  useful  on  farm:  come 
at  once  ready  for  Immediate  work.  EUGENE 
B.  BENNETT,  Easton,  I’a.,  Route  3. 


W.INTED — General  farmer,  working  foreman  on 
dairy  farm,  must  understand  trucking:  single 
man.  board.  room;  state  wages  wanted. 
ARMANDVILLE  FARM.  Unlonville,  N.  Y’. 


W.YNTED — Herdsman,  single,  25  to  35  years.  20 
cows,  B.  L.  K.  milker:  Grade  A  raw  milk; 
Westchester  Co.  NO.  2089,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


WANTED — Woman,  plain  cook  and  clean  house¬ 
keeper  on  dairy  farm,  3  in  family;  running 
water,  etc.;  a  good  home  for  right  woman;  $5  a 
week  and  board.  Particulars  and  references  first 
letter.  Address  BOX  226,  Sheffield,  Mass. 


WANTED — Men  who  can  milk  15  cows  no  other 
experience  necessary;  certified  milk  dairy,  27 
miles  from  New  Y’ork;  no  boozers.  Address  NO. 
2035,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Clean,  reliable  man  to  care  for  a 
few  cows  on  estate  and  some  farm  work.  All 
year  work,  good  pay  and  cottage  for  right  man. 
Also  want  first-class  useful  man  for  heater, 
floors,  lawns,  etc.:  married  or  single:  references 
required.  MEADOW  F'ARM,  Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  once,  single  white  man  for  work 
on  fruit  and  poultry  farm  in  Southern  Penn¬ 
sylvania:  good  wages  and  living  conditions. 
POCOPSON  INN  FARM,  Northbrook,  Pa. 


WANTED — Single  man  by  month  on  farm.  WM. 
WHITMORE,  Claremont,  N.  H..  R.  1. 


WANTED — Man  on  farm  to  do  general  farm 
•work  with  wife  who  can  board  help.  .Vlso 
single  man  as  general  farm  band.  NO.  2027, 
care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


WANTED — On  progressive  farm.  New  Jersey, 
man  and  wife;  man  teamster,  wife  cook,  $62.50 
month.  Address  NO.  2080,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — A  girl  or  woman  to  assist  in  general 
housework  on  a  farm  in  Northern  New  Jersey. 
Address  NO.  2093,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  for  housework;  family  of  three;  near 
New  Y'ork.  NO.  2092,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  on  dairy  farm;  man 
must  be  good  milker;  woman  plain  cook  and 
clean  housekeeper;  modern  equipment;  running 
water,  etc.;  no  children;  $50  a  month  and  board; 
3  in  family;  particulars  and  references  in  first 
letter.  Address  BOX  226,  Sheffield,  Mass. 


W.XNTED — Single  or  married  young  man  of  good 
characjter  for  work  on  modern  poultry  farm; 
give  age,  nationality,  experience  if  any;  refer¬ 
ences:  wages  wanted.  NO.  2098,  care  Rural 
New-Y’orker. 


WANTED — Working  farm  manager,  married,  no 
children:  sober:  strictly  honest,  trustworthy; 
qualified  take  charge  small  farm  Connecti«-ut, 
experienced  in  crops,  garden,  stock,  handy  with 
tools;  good  home  for  right  man.  Reply  in  de¬ 
tail;  references  absolutely  necessary.  NO.  2099, 
care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


AVANTED — Single,  temperate  man  on  dairy 
^  fi^ui;  wages  $30.  B.  S.  MEAD,  Roxbury, 


FOLLOWING  farm  help  wanted:  Traetioneer, 
to  operate  Rnmely  oil  pull;  if  married,  first- 
class  house  provided.  Mechanic,  to  repair  farm 
machinery  and  buildings;  also  horseshoeing. 
F'anners  married  and  single,  steady  positions  at 
top  wages.  Bookkeeper,  single,  and  experienced 
keeping  farm  accounts  and'  records.  AVidow  or 
elderly  woman,  for  housework  and  cooking  for 
family  of  three;  no  objection  to  one  cliild.  Ap¬ 
plicants  sending  references  and  stating  salary 
expected  will  receive  first  consideration.  CON¬ 
SOLIDATED  FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  J.  C. 
Drysd'ale  Black,  Manager. 


W.AN'FED — Y’oung  man  to  help  on  farm:  expe_ 
rience  unnecessary.  JOHN  MACNAMARA, 
AA’est  Coxsackle,  N.  Y. 


W.YNTED — Competent,  responsible  man  to  care 
for  high-class  work  horses  on  farm,  also  to  be 
acquainted  with  operation  of  farm  machinery; 
good  position  for  right  man.  NO.  2100,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COl’RLE  WANTED— First-class  dairyman  (Jer¬ 
seys)  and  buttermaker,  with  general  farm 
work,  in  A'eruiont;  wife  good  cook  and  genenil 
housework  for  two  later  to  board  help;  modern 
conveniences,  near  station;  good  wages  for  com¬ 
petent  couple;  state  ages  and  wages.  NO.  2101, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’.YNTED — A  steady,  sober,  industrious  farm 
hand;  must  be  good’  milker:  wages  .$35  per 
monlh.  F.  J.  DIETER,  Bradford,  Pa. 


AA'.YNTED — Reliable  single  man  to  care  for  small 
lierd  of  Jerseys;  mast  be  good  buttermaker: 
good  salary  to  right  man.  Address  NO.  2104, 
care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


Miscellaneous 


F'OIt  8.YLE — 3  390-egg  Cnibers  incubators  at 
30  each;  1  150-egg  Cyphers  incubator  at  $15; 
2  Hill  Colony  Brooders,  coal  burning;  capacity 
300-500,  perfect  condition,  $20  each;  1  Hill 
Brooder,  never  used.  $28;  2  egg  cabinets,  capa¬ 
city  800-1,200,  at  $6  and  $9.  PHILIP  DAWSON, 
It.  F'.  D.  No.  3.  Alexandria,  A’a. 


USED  Cyphers  Incubators  wanted.  R.  NUS- 
BAUM,  118  N.  High  St..  Columbus,  O. 


PURE  SUG.YR  C.VNE  SYRT’P.  one  dollar  per 
gallon.  J.YME.s  F.  McCALEB,  Insinore,  .Alis- 
slssippi. 

AA’.YNTED — Hand-power  stump  puller;  state 
make,  price  and  what  year  purchased.  M.  C. 
CONAA’AY’,  211  F'urman  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y’. 


FIRST  CL.YSS  double  coach  harness  and  liickory 
pole.  200  acre  farm.  AA’M.  T.YTOR,  Canter¬ 
bury,  Conn. 


FOR  S.YLE — New  one-ton  Model  1)  Erie  Trailer, 
all  complete.  BOX  57,  Westbury,  L.  I. 


I’URE  MAPLE  SYRUP  and  sugar;  buy  from  the 
Itroducer  and  get  the  best.  ALBEIUT  FISHER, 
Rupert,  Vt. 


AA’.YXTEI) — One  2-bottom  14-nieh  Gang  Plow. 
O'rro  SCHWIEN,  Townshend,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE — Corrugated  baby  chix  Imxes,  new; 

feed  hoppers,  drinking  fountains,  etc.;  second¬ 
hand  but  good;  all  cheap.  J.  L.  LEE,  Carmel, 
New  Y’ork. 


FOR  SALE — Two  390-egg  Cyphers  Incubators, 
.$40:  one  360  Buffalo  Incubator,  $15;  two 
Prairie  .State  Adaptable  Hovers,  $7.50.  C.  L. 
BRIGHT,  Bloomville,  N.  Y. 


POWER  SPRAYER  at  a  bargain,  Doming  3  H. 

P.  tank,  150  gallons;  horse  drawn;  cost  $265, 
will  sell  $160.  MOHEGAN  FARM,  Box  Y. 
Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  trade,  one  new  DeLaval  Separator 
No.  12.  one  American  heavy  bolting  and  rip 
saw  outfit  with  26-inch  circular  saw  for  sawing 
posts,  crate  stuff  or  any  light  sawing  to  and  in¬ 
cluding  crossties,  a  new  rig,  one  Dupont  Blast¬ 
ing  Machine,  used  30  days:  good  as  new. 
Wanted,  Clark  Cutaway,  White  Leghorns.  Win¬ 
chester  Shot  Gnu,  seed  oats,  gas  engine  or 
stock.  What  have  you?  L.  .Y.  CA'l'HER,  Fair¬ 
mont,  W.  A’a. 


NEW  MAPLE  SY’RUP,  shipments  ready;  price, 
one  gallon,  $1.75:  case,  6  gallons,  $10:  un¬ 
surpassed  quality;  4  cases  or  more  $1.50  per 
gallon.  RANSOM  FARM,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


BROODERS — Because  of  the  purchase  of  larger 
equipment  I  offer  for  sale  4  Cornell  Gasoline 
Brooder  heaters,  with  improved  burners,  at  $4.50 
each;  4  International  Brooders,  used  one  season, 
at  $5  each.  These  brooders  are  In  A  1  condition 
and  guaranteed  to  work.  W.  W.  GODDING’FON, 
Port  Monmonth,  N,  J. 


SIXTY  DOLLARS  buys  five-ton  Fairbanks  wagon 
scale.  L.  H.YZARD.  Derby,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 4  Cyphers  Portable  Hovers  and 
Heaters  in  A  No.  1  condition.  P.  M.  DAA’IS, 
Chase  Poultry  F'arm.  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y.,  R.  D. 

No.  1. 


FOR  PT’RE  MAPLE  SY’RUP  and  sugar  write  to 
C.  J.  Y’ODER,  Grantsvllle,  JId. 


FOR  .SALE — F'our  Hall  Colony  Brooders;  are  in 
perfect  condition  being  used  only  one  year, 
KEITH,  417  Lafayette  St.,  New  York  City. 


BROODERS,  complete,  of  250  chick  capacity, 
$20;  4  sound  C-ornell  Gasolene  Heaters,  $5.50. 
E.  O.  LANSING,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


KOR  .SALE — Or  exchange  for  poultry  390-pgg 
Prairie  .State  Incubator:  new  and  first-class 
condition.  Cost  .$40;  quick  sale  .$29,  prepaid. 
A.  G.  ARMSTRONG,  36  Ellicott  St.,  Salamanca, 

N.  Y. 


COPPER  SULPHATE  for  spraying,  fifteen  cents 
per  lb.  No  orders  taken  for  less  than  fifty 
lbs.  H.  C.  PRICE,  Evergreen  F’arm,  Newark, 
Ohio. 


F’OR  S.YLE — 5  M  8-ft.  chestnut  fence  i)osts  .$8.00 
per  100  F.  O.  B.  I'ine  Bush,  N.  Y.  BROAVN, 
WHITTEN  &  Co. 


Situations  Wanted 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN,  Seventh  day  adventist, 
wants  work  on  fruit  farm;  New  .Jersey  pre¬ 
ferred;  no  <lairy:  State  wages.  NO.  2074,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


HOUSEKEEPER — Refined  young  widow,  Ameri¬ 
can,  age  30,  with  a  girl  of  seven  and  a  boy  of 
six,  desires  position  in  country  home,  convenient 
to  good  graded  school  essential;  salary,  $30;  ex¬ 
cellent  references.  CL.YIRE  CASTALDI,  Mt. 
Kisco,  N.  Y.,  R.  P.  D.  2. 


W’AN’FED — Position  as  caretaker  of  gentleman’s 
estate  or  small  farm;  good  gardener;  married, 
three  children;  good  reference;  leaving  on  account 
must  be  near  school;  wages  and  full  particulars 
first  letter.  AV.  D.YVIES,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


POSITION  W.YNTED — Farm  superintendent, 
with  15  years’  practical  experience  on  high- 
class  farms,  open  for  engagement;  married : 
American;  best  of  references.  NO.  2081,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.YNTED — Position  on  Pennsylvania  farm,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  earing  for  poultry  and  private 
estate.  NO.  2682,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


DAIRY’MA.N  and  Herdsman,  married,  American. 

age  35;  reference.  NO.  2043,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  wishes  position,  com¬ 
mercial  plant  or  gentleman’s  estate;  steady; 
no  liquor  or  tobacco;  e.xccllent  references.  No. 
2078,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN.  29,  German,  temperate,  no  tobacco,  good 
education,  wants  position  on  farm  or  private 
estate,  with  opportunity  to  handle  all  kinds  ma¬ 
chinery:  best  references;  experienced  in  poultry, 
dairy  (certified),  garden.  Address  NO.  2079,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  single  man,  28,  sober,  willing 
worker,  wishes  position  on  farm  or  estate, 
worked  3  years  in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois;  salary 
$40  month.  AV.AI.  POHORELY,  508  E.  6th  St., 
New  Y’ork  City,  care  Mrs.  Zeller. 


WANTED — By  an  .Ymerican  widow,  a  place  in  a 
farm  home  where  an  assistant  for  outdody 
work  is  needed.  Money  compensation  not  neces¬ 
sary  if  home  and  work  are  congenial.  NG. 
2087,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Y’OUNG  M.YN  (21).  wishes  position  on  farm; 

no  experience.  NO.  2088,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


CO.AIMERCIAL  POULTRYMAN.  intelligent  and 
reliable,  desires  position  on  plant  or  build  ainl 
manage  commercial  plant;  thoroughly  under¬ 
stands  incubation,  lirooding  and  feeding  for  eggs; 
married;  no  children:  state  full  particulars;  ex¬ 
cellent  references.  NO.  2085,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


WANTED — Position  as  herd'sinan  of  small  dairy, 
or  charge  of  small  dairy  or  poultry  farm  in 
New  York  State  by  American,  age  24,  single, 
graduate  of  New  Y’ork  State  .Ygricultnral  School; 
life  exiierlenoe  on  farm:  strictly  temperate;  do 
not  use  tobacco;  honest,  and  able  to  give  results; 
state  salary  and  full  particulars.  NO.  2091, 
care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


POUI/TRYMAN  desires  position  as  assistant  on 
modern  plant.  NO.  2096,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Y’OUNG  MAN  wishes  liJsition  on  gentleman’s 
estate  as  gardener;  understands  greenhouse 
work.  J.  BANI.S,  care  Bedford  Farm,  Katonah, 


E.XPERIENCED  BLACKS.AIITII  and  teamster 
wishes  position  on  farm;  highest  references. 
NO.  2097,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  capable  taking  full  charge  of 
gentleman’s  farm  and  run  it  on  a  business 
basis;  best  of  reference  from  last  employer.  NO. 
2029,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YIAN  AND  AVIl^’E  wishes  position  on  farm  where 
There  are  more  than  one  man  kept;  wife  to  do 
housework,  man  to  work  on  farm;  have  had 
practical  experience  in  general  farming;  can  give 
best  of  references:  write  and  state  wages  in 
first  letter.  NO.  2103,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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When  you  pay  more  than  Fisk 
prices  you  pay  for  something 
that  does  not  exist 

^  I  'HERE  is  no  better  tire  quality 


no  greater 

1  mileage — and  one  set  of  Fisks  will  prove  that 
you  can’t  make  a  better  dollar-for-dollar  tire  in¬ 
vestment.  If  you  don’t  know  Fisk  Tires,  buy  one 
— put  it  to  the  test  and  learn  the  Fisk  standard  of 
tire  value.  It  will  be  more  than  worth  your  while. 
The  price  of  Fisk  Non-Skids  is  actually  less  than 
the  plain  treads  of  several  other  standard  makes. 

A  special  feature  of  Fisk  Tire  Value  is  the  policy  of 
Free  Service  through  Fisk  Branches  in  more  than  125 
principal  cities  throughout  the  country.  There  are  Fisk 
Branches  in  your  state,  where  your  home  dealer  buys 
direct  and  is  always  sure  of  promptest  attention  to  your 
wants.  And  when  the  Branch  is  convenient  you  can  go 
there  any  time,  whether  you  use  Fisk  Tires  or  not,  and 
make  use  of  the  only  uniform  and  complete  Free  Tire 
Service  in  the  country.  There  is  no  charge  at  any  time 
except  for  supplies  and  actual  repairs.  Take  the  first 
opportunity  to  get  acquainted  with  Fisk  Service,  Fisk 
Organization,  Fisk  Methods  and  Fisk  Products. 

If  you  do  not  find  a  Fisk  Branch  in 
I  the  partial  list  below  that  is  convenient 

'  to  where  you  live,  write  for  complete 

list — there  may  be  one  nearer  you. 

THE  FISK  RUBBER  CO. 

ot  N.Y. 

General  Offices:  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

Fisk  Branches  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Yonkers,  Scranton, 
Allentown,  Binghamton,  Elmira,  Albany,  Syracuse,  Utica, 
Rochester.  Buffalo,  Philadelphia,  Reading.  Harrisburg,  Erie, 
Newark,  Youngstown,  Cleveland  and  Galesburg. 

Fisk  Dealers  Everywhere  (F) 
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Time  to  Re-tire? 
(Buy  Fisk) 


Just  Back  frottiToifMi  with  his  New 

NON 


FISK 


And  a  wise  buyer  is  he  who  makes  his  tire 
equipment  Fisk  throughout.  Thousands  of  to¬ 
day’s  users  of  complete  Fisk  equipment  began 
years  ago  with  a  purchase  of  a  single  tire. 


f.M.  fiOSE 


April  7,  1917 


Five  Cents  a  Copy 


The  Head  of  A  Beef  Producer! 
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$1150  "Ci-i 

Mitchell  Junior— a  40-h.  p.  Six 
120-inch  Wheelbase 


F.  o.  b. 

Racine 

7-Passenger — 48  Horsepower 
127-inch  Wheelbase 


John  W.  Bate’s  Extras 

Which  Make  Mitchell  Cars  Distinct 


Here  are  some  facts  which  you 
should  prove  before  you  buy  a  fine 
car.  Surely  nothing  else  in  Motor- 
dom  is  any  more  important. 

John  W.  Bate  has  for  30  years 
been  a  famous  efficiency  expert.  He 
hasgiven  14year9  to  the  Mitchellcar. 

This  factory  is  his  creation,  de¬ 
signed  for  this  single  type.  Our 
present  cars  were  evolved  by  him, 
through  hundreds  of  studied 
changes. 

He  spent  one  year  in  Europe,  to 
combine  in  Mitchells  all  the  best  of 
European  standards. 

So  the  latest  Mitchells,  in  every 
detail,  typify  the  ultimate  efficiency. 

These  Two  Objects 

Mr.  Bate’s  first  object  was  factory 
efficiency.  To  build  a  great  car,  in 
the  finest  way,  at  the  lowest  factory 
cost. 

He  spent  millions  of  dollars  to  that 
end.  This  whole  mammoth  plant 
was  built  and  equipped  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Nearly  every  part — including 
our  bodies — is  built  under  Bate 
methods  here.  And  those  methods 
save  us,  on  this  year’s  output,  at  least 
$4,000,000. 

Next  he  applied  efficiency  to  the 
car.  He  made  over  700  improve¬ 


ments.  He  aimed  to  make  the  Mit¬ 
chell  the  finest  of  fine  cars.  And  to 
make  it  a  lifetime  car. 

31  Extra  Features 

His  factory  savings  pay  for  extras, 
which  most  like  cars  omit.  There  are 
31  distinct  features — all  costly  fea¬ 
tures —  which  are  rarely  found  in 
cars.  Things  like  a  power  tire  pump, 
a  dashboard  engine  primer,  a  ball¬ 
bearing  steering  gear,  a  light  in  the 
tonneau,  a  locked  compartment,  etc. 

100%  Over-Strength 

In  the  past  three  years,  part  by 
part,  he  has  doubled  our  margins  of 
safety.  Now  all  important  parts  are 
twice  as  strong  as  needed.  That  is 
proved  by  tests. 


TWO  SIZES 


MitrJipll  "“3  roomy,  7-passenger  Six, 
with  127-inch  wheelbase  and 
a  highly  developed  48-horsepower  motor. 


Price  $1460,  f.  o.  b.  Racine 


Mitchell  Junior  S-passenger  Six 

on  similar  lines, 
with  120-inch  wheelbase  and  a  40-horse¬ 
power  motor — X^i^ich  smaller  bore. 

price  $1150,  f.  o.  b.  Racine 

Also  six  styles  of  enclosed  and  convert¬ 
ible  bodies.  Also  new  Club  Roadster. 


Over  440  parts  are  built  of  tough¬ 
ened  steel.  All  safety  parts  are  over¬ 
size.  All  major  strains  are  met  with 
Chrome-Vanadium. 

Gears  are  tested  for  50,000  pounds 
per  tooth.  Bate  cantilever  springs 
— used  for  two  years — never  yet  have 
broken.  Not  a  single  one. 

24%  Added  Luxury 

Our  new  body  plant  this  year  gives 
another  big  saving.  That  enables 
us  to  add  24  per  cent  to  the  cost  of 
finish,  upholstery  and  trimming. 
This  makes  the  Mitchell  the  luxury 
car  of  its  class.  And  all  our  bodies 
are  exclusive,  built  and  designed  by 
our  experts. 

Go  See  the  Results 

Go  see  these  extras  —  extra  fea¬ 
tures,  extra  beauty,  extra  strength. 
Under  other  methods,  such  things 
are  impossible  at  Mitchell  prices. 

See  also  Mitchell  Junior,  which 
is  nearly  like  the  Mitchell,  but  a 
little  smaller  size.  You  will  agree 
that  no  such  values  are  elsewhere 
shown  in  fine  cars. 

Do  this  now.  In  May  and  June 
we  are  always  oversold. 

MITCHELL  MOTORS  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 
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A  Venture  in  Goose  Farming 

Utilizing  a  Swamp  Farm 

I  have  ii  swamp  of  seven  ac-res  with  small  brook 
through  the  middle.  It  is  quite  wet.  and  in  Summer 
is  teeming  with  imlliwogs  and  several  different  kinds 
of  bugs  and  insects  usually  found  in  such  places.  It 
grows  quite  a  crop  of  hay  and  rushes  each  Summer, 
and  has  been  used  a.s  nothing  but  part  of  a  pasture  for 
young  cattle  for  110  or  more  years;  is  situated  in 
southern  part  of  Quebec  near  the  Vermont  border.  I 
have  planned  to  turn  this  iTito  one  large  goose  pasture, 
and  am  asking  you  if  my  plan  is  i)ractical. 

(In  one  side  of  the  swamp  is  a  field  of  'ly,  acres 
(slightly  moist)  that  I  plan  to  sow  to  Dwarf  Essex 
rape,  as  a  supplementary  pasture;  on  the  other  side  a 
field  of  about  an  acre  that  I  plan  to  sow  to  Canada 
l>eas  with  a  little  millet  to  support  them.  These  I 
think  could  be  harvested  by  the  gee.se  and  would  help 
get  them  in  condition  to  fattmi  laisily.  Incubator  to 
be  used  for  hatching  and  all  eggs  to  be  purchased 
wherever  I  can  get  them.  I  have  been  told  that  it  is 
not  practical  to  try  to  hatch  goose  eggs  that  have  been 
handled  roughly,  or  that  have  been  shaken  up  as  they 
would  b(‘  in  transportation.  One  woman  who  has  raised 
them  tells  me  that  she  gathers  the  eggs  very  gently 
and  places  tlnun  in  cotton  and  turns  them  every  day. 
I  plan  to  hatch  two  lots  of  .‘!00  eggs  each,  the  first 
lot  to  be  placed  in  the  incubators  about  April  l.oth, 
and  the  others  as  soon  as  the  first  hatch  is  completial. 
Will  buy  one  old  gooso  and  gamier  to  lead  the  dock  as 


for  specialty  products  as  either  f)f  the  two  Eastern 
markets. 

BI'YINi;  STOCK. — Personally.  I  would  prefer 
starting  in  the  Fall,  hnying  breeding  stock  and  mat¬ 
ing  the  gee.se  in  the  Fall,  and  then  hatching  the 
goslings  from  my  own  eggs  in  the  Spring.  There 
^i;e  advantages  in  purchasing  breeding  stock  over 
and  above  the  purchasing  of  hatching  eggs.  In  the 
first  place,  you  will  find  it  very  diflicnlt  indeed  to 
purchase  goose  eggs  in  large  (luantities.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  breedei’s  in  Canada  from  whom  you 
could  get  GOO  goose  eggs,  and  I  would  suggest  that 
yon  get  in  touch  with  some  of  the  goose  hreedei’s  in 
Bristol  C'ounty,  Dlass.,  or  in  Newport  Count.v, 
Bhode  Island,  these  two  counties  being  noted  as 
goose-raising  centres.  Coo.se  eggs  can  be  shipped 
safel.v  a  considei’able  distance,  and  I  do  not  think 
they  are  as  liable  to  breakage  as  ar<‘  hen's  eggs. 

FERTILITY  OF  ECCS.— On  the  other  hand,  one 
great  dllliculty  in  connection  with  starting  in  the 
goose  venture  by  buying  hatching  eggs  is  the  factor 
of  fertility.  Breeders  of  geese  in  large  numbers 
often  have  difticulty  in  securing  a  good  percentage 


lircducing  your  own  hatching  eggs  on  your  own 
plant,  you  can  take  precaution  to  insure  good  fer¬ 
tility.  and  the  hatching  eggs  are  immediately  at 
your  disposal.  If  you  have  trouble  relative  to  fer¬ 
tility  you  can  remedy  the  matter.  From  one  to 
four  females  may  be  mated  with  each  male,  and 
the  h(‘st  breeders  are  females  three  years  old  or 
over,  as  most  females  do  not  reach  maturity  until 
about  that  age.  The  females  .should  be  pi’ofitable 
breeders  until  they  are  10  or  12  years  old.  while  the 
males  may  he  used  until  they  are  six  or  seven 
years  old.  Finally,  yon  are  in  a  position  to  hatch 
the  eggs  wluui  it  is  most  desirable. 

I^SINC  TlfE  INCFBATOR.— Coose  eggs  can  be 
incubated  in  inenbators  (luite  successfully  and  they 
require  the  .same  treatment  as  do  dnek  eggs.  More 
moisture  is  refiuired  for  hatching  goose  and  duck 
eggs  than  is  the  case  with  hen  egg.s.  In  fact,  it  is 
diflicnlt  to  get  too  liigh  a  percentage  of  humidity 
in  the  incubators  for  duck  and  goo.se  eggs.  Nat¬ 
urally  on  account  of  the  size  the  temperature  must 
be  about  two  degrees  higher  than  for  hen’s  eggs  and 
from  g2  to  Go  days  are  required. 


j 

soon  as  they  are  old  enough  to  be  out.  Will  hou.se 
thein  every  night  in  one  roof  shed,  facing  .south;  front 
is  made  of  burlap  on  frames  that  swing  in  ;  good  dry 
quarters.  I  understand  incubation  but  have  never 
liidched  a  goose  egg.  What  is  an  average  hatch  from 
IGO  eggs  that  have  been  shipped  IfKt  or  more  miles, 
.'iupposing  they  were  of  average  fertility? 

llow  many  growing  gee.se  do  you  think  I  should  pas¬ 
ture  in  the  swamj)  and  rape  field  de.scribedV  What 
is  a  good  grain  feed  for  them,  how  much  and  how  often 
should  they  have  it  after  tliey  are  a  few  weeks  old 
and  on  pasture?  I  have  oats,  barley,  wheat,  little 
corn  and  can  buy  the  common  ground  feeds,  as  shorts, 
ndddlinga,  bran,  etc.  I  shall  have,  in  I'all,  abundance 
of  small  potatoes,  cider  apples,  pumpkins,  mangels, 
etc. ;  can  cook  them  and  mix  with  corn  if  the  feed  is 
good  for  them.  I  .selected  rape  and  Canada  peas  solely 
on  account  of  their  good  feeding  (lualities.  but  do  not 
know  the  attitude  of  a  goose  towards  either  one. 

F.  I),  n. 

AD.TACENT  markets. — From  the  standpoint  of 
location  there  are  advantages.  Idie  Montreal 
and  Boston  markets  are  not  at  a  great  distance  and 
Itr(»vided  high  quality  geese  are  raised  there  should 
lie  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  them  at  either  of  the 
above  markets  at  very  good  figures.  The  Montreal 
market  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  continent,  although 
it  is  not  nearly  as  di.scriminating  as  New  Y'ork 
a;ul  Boston,  and  it  will  hardly  offer  as  high  jirices 


A  Goose  Convention  on  the  Highway.  Fig.  203 

of  fertile  eggs,  q'his  unreliability,  of  fertility  in 
goo.se  egg.s  makes  the  purchasing  of  hatching  eggs  in 
large  quantities  a.  risky  problem,  as  very  few  goo.se 
breeders  are  in  a  position  to  guarantee  a  certain 
percentage  of  fertile  egg.s,  and  moreover  in  many 
cases  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  replace  the  in¬ 
fertile  eggs,  heciiuse  by  the  time  you  have  received 
your  eggs  and  have  been  able  to  test  them  the  par¬ 
ticular  breeder  from  whom  you  got  the  eggs  may 
be  getting  but  very  few  eggs. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  BUYING  BIRDS.— Against 
these  disadvantages  relative  to  purchasing  hatching 
(‘ggs  I  would  .sa.v  that  when  you  purchase  breeding 
stock  you  know  exactly  the  quality  of  stock  you  are 
getting,  particularly  when  you  are  able  to  get  in 
personal  touch  with  the  breeder  from  whom  you 
purchase  the  stock.  That  iu  itself  is  an  important 
matter.  Furthermore,  it  is  worth  while  visiting  the 
breeder  in  question  and  making  the  .selection  your¬ 
self  iirovided  .vou  are  iu  a  position  to  .‘select  good 
breeders.  Then  again,  having  purchased  breeding 
stock,  tliey  can  be  mated  in  the  Fall  so  that  good 
fertility  Avill  be  insured  in  the  Spring.  You  are 


BROODING  GOSLINGS. — Goslings  can  be  reared 
quite  easily  with  brooders.  In  fact,  1  have  often 
thought  that  goslings  and  ducklings  are  ea.sier  to 
reiir  with  brooders  than  are  chicks.  It  is  import¬ 
ant  to  keeji  the  temperature  of  the  brooders  fairly 
uniform  but  not  too,^  warm,  and  as  the  goslings 
grow  rapidly  the  temperature  may  be  lowered,  so 
that  in  a  few  weeks  they  do  not  i-equire  any  heat. 

FEEDING  THE  YOUNG  BIRDS.— The  feeding 
of  the  goslings  is  rather  a  simple  matter,  for  it  is 
well  known  that  gee.se  will  eat  almost  anything,  al- 
t hough  the  goslings  have  a  more  delicate  appetite 
than  mature  geese.  The  little  goslings  shouhl  lie 
F('d  a  mash  food  ration  of  .some  kind  and  o  irood 
om*  is  made  of  equal  parts  cornme.il,  hr, in  and  low- 
grade  flour.  This  ma.sh  .should  lie  mixe<l  with  skim- 
milk  or  with  water,  and  it  should  be  fed  .ibout 
three  times  a  day  until  the  goslings  are  a  few 
weeks  old.  Oyster  shell  and  grit  should  be  pro¬ 
vided,  .so  that  the  goslings  can  help  them.selves  at 
any  time.  Clean  water  is  also  e.ssential,  and  it 
should  be  given  severai  times  a  day.  In  order  to 
have  goslings  grow  well  they  must  be  giveu  plenty 
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of  froo  ijinjre  jind  tlioy  must  also  have  a  liberal 
supply  of  Ki'oen  food.  The  green  food  can  be  sup¬ 
plied  in  various  ways  .such  as  cut  grass,  clover, 
Alfalfa  or  boiled  vegetables. 

FOn.\OE  CROPS. — Regarding  your  situation,  as 
far  as  the  land  is  concerned  I  think  you  have  sev¬ 
eral  advantages.  The  low-lying  land  should  he  suit¬ 
able  for  goose  rearing  and  I  also  believe  the  geese 
w<mld  get  considerable  feed  material  from  the  in¬ 
sects,  grubs  and  hugs.  You  should  have  land 
enough  to  give  your  young  geese  free  range 
throughout  the  rearing  season.  If  this  is  possible 
it  will  do  a  great  deal  to  cut  down  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  (loose-raising  is  very  proli table  when  the 
co.st  of  feeding  is  kej>t  at  the  minimum  and  this 
can  only  be  done  when  geese  ai-e  provided  \vith 
jdenty  of  free  range.  The  growing  of  raj)e  w<»uld 
provide  a  good  supjdy  of  green  fofid.  In  regard  to 
Canada  held  peas,  while  they  may  be  relished  by 
the  geese  they  make  rather  an  exi)ensive  food  and 
I  believe  you  might  tind  it  to  your  advantage  to 
jiroduce  roots  such  as  mangels  or  turnii)s  for  fat¬ 
tening  your  geese  in  the  Fall  of  the  year. 

XFMP.FR  OF  RIRDS  REARED.— On  the  seven 
acres  of  land  which  you  have,  jtrovided  most  of  it 
can  be  decided  to  yo)ir  goose  i»ro.i(‘ct,  I  would  think 
this  would  allow  you  to  rear  several  hundred  gos¬ 
lings  each  y<*ar,  as  you  could  easily  keep  from  HO 
to  100  breedtu's.  Of  course,  the  number  of  g('(*s<! 
reai’ed  each  year  d(‘]iends  ujion  your  method  of 
learing  and  the  cultivation  given  tlii^  other  part  of 
the  land.  Certainly  it  would  be  advisable  to  adopt 
some  sort  of  rotation  system,  where  ge(‘se  would  be 
kejtt  for  two  or  three  years  on  one  jtiece  of  land, 
and  then  it  would  be  used  for  croji  production.  In 
this  way  I  think  you  will  get  the  most  out  of  your 
land,  and  it  will  also  tend  to  keep  the  soil  in  good 
eondition. 

FEllDIXD  RATIONfs. — Oeese  are  very  fond  of 
gi-emi  food,  and  when  the  breeders  are  conlined  in 
tlu'ir  "Winter  fimirters  liberal  (piantities  of  green 
food  must  be  ]»rovided.  Well-curi'd  clover  and  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  and  cookiul  vegetables  ai'e  good.  1  Miring 
(be  Winter  months  a  little  grain  should  also  be 
given.  Whole  oats  and  coi-n  are  two  of  the  best 
grains  and  a  mash  may  be  givmi  once  a  day  con¬ 
sisting  of  cornmeal,  middlings,  beef  scraps,  and 
boiled  potatoes  or  (urnijis.  This  mash  keeiis  the 
g(‘ese  in  good  laying  condition  but  it  should  not  be 
fed  too  heavily,  else  the  geese  Avill  get  too  fat.  In 
the  S))ring  when  the  geese  are  on  the  range  they 
reipiire  very  little  grain,  a  few  oats  or  a  little  corn 
'Iteing  suflieient.  Plenty  of  clean  water  should  al¬ 
ways  be  iirovided. 

I’DPFLAIl  RPIOEDS. — .\frican  geese  usually  are 
more  ju’olitic  than  Emhden  or  Toulouse,  and  also  I 
believe  they  are  generally  inclined  to  lay  more  egg.s. 
For  that  reason  .Vfricans  are  heeoming ■  moi'i^  pop¬ 
ular  every  year.  Of  course,  tliey  are  not  as  lai'ge 
in  body  as  either  of  the  other  two  breeils  but  they 
are  large  enough  for  table  juirposes  and  they  fatten 
(juitc  readily.  'I'he  value  of  the  feathers  in  goose 
rearing  is  an  important  item,  and  Embdens  have  a 
slight  advantage  over  the  other  two  breeds  in  hav¬ 
ing  white  feathers,  which  have  a  slight  difference  in 
the  feather  market.  m.  a.  j' i.i.. 


Leonard  G.  Robinson — Federal  Land 
Bank  President 

HE  new  Federal  Laud  Rank  at  fpringtield, 
.Mass.,  will  serve  the  iieople  of  New  England, 
X<‘w  York  and  Xew  .Jersey,  'fhe  otiicers  have  now 
been  selected  and  the  bank  will  soon  be  ready  for 
business.  The  lirst  president  of  this  important 


hank  Is  Mr.  I>eonard  G.  Robinson,  formerly  of  X’ew 
York.  Mr.  Robinson  is  well  fitted  for  this  posi¬ 
tion.  For  the  past  12  years  he  has  been  associated 
with  the  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid 
Society  of  Xew  York,  and  for  the  past  10  years  has 
l>een  its  manager.  This  institution  has  loaned  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  on  farms  to  Jewish  farmers  in 
practically  every  State  of  the  Union,  and  the  ex- 
jierience  obtained  in  making  these  loans  will  be  of 
great  service  to  Mr.  Robin.son  as  President  of  the 
Federal  P.ank.  He  was  born  in  Russia,  and  came 
to  this  eountry  about  '10  years  ago;  and  is  a  grad- 
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uate  of  Harvard  University  and  the  Xew  York  I.aw 
School.  For  many  years  Mr.  Robinson  has  been  a 
student  of  the  rural  credit  .situation  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  He  understands  this  subject  thoroughly,  and 
all  this  experience  and  training  fits  him  admirably 
for  the  new  r>osition.  Everyone  desires  that  the 
new  bank  should  start  off  under  the  most  favorable 
condition.  There  should  be  as  little  experimenting 
as  ))Ossible,  and  for  that  reason  the  selection  of 
Mr.  Robinson,  will,  we  think,  prove  an  admirable 
one. 

The  Federal  Farm  Loan  System 

The  Federal  Farm  I.oan  Board  has  decided  thai. 
the  bond.s  issued  to  raise  money  for  farm  loans  will 
bear  interest  at  The  farmers  will  be  charged 

5%  on  mortgage  loans.  'J'his  is  1%  h‘ss  than  the 
maximum  allows  for  these  banks.  It  seems  that  a 
great  vOlumi?  of  business  is  assured  for  tlu‘  12 
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F(‘deral  Land  Banks  in  the  countix  and  it  is 
<hie  to  this  fact  that  a  Jowm-  rate  of  interest  (lian 
was  exiiected  will  lx*  charged  on  farm  loans.  If 
all,  or  a  hirge  proitortion  of  fiirmers  now  living  un¬ 
der  a  mortgage,  were  to  cluinge  to  the  Fedtu'iil  Bank 
system,  there  would  bi?  jin  immense  annual  sav¬ 
ing.  It  is  said  that  there  tire  four  billion  dollars 
worth  of  farm  mortgages  now  stjinding  in  the 
United  State.s.  The  average  interest  rate  is  said 
to  be  7.4  per  cent.  .\  change  from  that  to  the  Fed- 
ei'ul  rate  of  0%  would  make  a  va.st  saving  to  the 
farmer  of  the  country.  It  is  not  likely  that  even  a 
large  projiortion  of  this  immense  mortgage  indebt¬ 
edness  Avill  be  transferred  to  the  Federal  Banks 
for  a  number  of  years  at  h'a.st.  The  jirinciide,  how¬ 
ever,  involved  in  this  legislation  is  sound,  and  we 
hi'lieve  that  in  many  sections  of  the  country  far¬ 
mers  Avill  slowly  but  surely  take  advantage  of  the 
offer  and  transfer  of  tlieir  present  indehtednes.s. 
We  may  well  stop  to  thiidi  at  this  time  of  the  ef¬ 
fect  upon  society  and  the  country  in  general  if  this 
change  continues  until  a  large  iiroiiortion  of  the 
mortgage  indebtedness  of  the  country  is  under  di¬ 
rect  control  of  the  (lovernment.  What  Avill  be  the 
effect  of  this  (lin'd  connection  between  the  debtor 
and  the  Federal  authorities?  AVhat  will  be  the  re¬ 
sult  u]ton  the  money  lenders,  hmal  banks  and  trust 
companies  as  a  ivsult  of  this  change  of  invest- 
iiu'iit.  and  the  loss  of  1%  or  more  to  those  who  now 
hold  the  mortgages?  Again,  what  will  be  the  re¬ 
sult  if  in  the  future  these  bonds  arc  held  as  they 
should  be  by  small  investor.s,  many  or  most  of 
whom  are  pro.sperous  farmers?  It  seems  to  us  that 
one  of  the  most  beneficent  things  that  could  happen 
to  the  country  would  be  to  have  the.se  Federal  mort¬ 
gage  bonds  held  very  largely  by  well-to-do  farmers 
as  an  investment.  Their  investment  would  thus  be 
guaranteed  by  the  projierty  held  by  farmers  who 
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have  taken  advantage  of  the  money  to  improve 
their  farms  and  get  into  the  way  of  finally  owning 
them.  We  do  not  know  of  any  more  practical  or 
useful  way  of  bringing  about  a  better  feeling  be¬ 
tween  the  Ea.st  and  the  West  than  to  have  these 
bonds  lai’gely  held  by  prosj^erous  farmers  in  the 
Ea.stern  States,  and  to  have  the  money  loaned  to 
Western  farmers  at  a  fair  rate  of  Interest. 


Transplanting  Large  Trees 

K.  C.,  page  282,  a.sks  about  transplanting 
•  large  trees.  'I'he  wi'iter  has  transplanted 
.something  like  1(X>0  evergreen  trees  in  the  manner 
described  and  has  lost  three  in  three  year.s. 

With  the  advent  of  frosty  weather  dig  around 
the  trees  to  be  moved.  When  the  ball  of  earth 
has  frozen  solid  pry  the  ball  loose  with  a  good  pry 
or  lever,  'riien  to  g(.*t  the  tree  out  of  the  hole  is 
the  next  operation.  With  a  tree  as  small  as  two 
inches  this  can  easily  be  done  with  ice-tongs  and 
a  roiie,  for  the  ball  of  earth  left  on  the  roots  will 
not  measure  more  than  two  f(>et  in  diameter  by  18 
inches  de('j).  For  an  eight-foot  tree,  however  it 
will  be  necessary  to  leave  say  three  feet  of  a  ball 
(diameter)  by  two  feet  in  depth.  By  means  of  the 
pry  tilt  the  tree  back  until  it  is  jiossible  to  get  two 
planks  under  the  ball.  To  make  an  easier  pull  it 
is  often  a  good  plan  to  juit  snow  on  the  planks. 
Then  put  a  good  stout  chain  around  the  ball,  hitch 
the  horse  to  same  and  tin'  rest  is  idain  sailing.  .V 
very  little  experience  will  soon  teach  one  how  to 
go  about  the  less  important  details. 

It  will  simplify  (lie  work  a  good  deal  if  (he 
ground  where  the  (n'e  is  to  be  ])lant(!d  has  been 
)irot<'cted  by  a  good  Ix'avy  mulch  to  prevent  the 
frost  going  too  di'ep.  Care  will  have  to  ho  exerci.s«'d 
in  getting  the  tive  into  its  new  quarters,  especially 
the  larger  trees,  but  in  this  ca.se  also  a  very  little 
experience  will  .soon  show  that  the  job  is  not  half 
so  complicated  as  the  writer  leads  one  to  suppose. 
The  writer  has  movi'd  (*vergn‘en  trees  from  two 
f('et  to  20  feet  tall  in  this  manner,  moving  the  very 
large  ones  by  means  of  block  and  tackle.  'Tie  up 
lower  limbs  out  of  the  way  with  binder  twine.  Bro- 
(('ct  stem  with  burlaj)  in  case  of  chain  slijiiiing.  If 
stone-boat  is  used,  luy  tree  loose,  tilt  back,  block 
u))  with  wiwden  blocks  far  enough  ajiart  to  let  boat 
well  down  under  ball.  w.  hiksk. 

Michigan. 


Politicians  and  Farmers 

UR  Xew  York  politicians  .should  be  reminded 
again  and  again  of  what  the  We.stern  States 
are  doing  for  farmer.s.  A  Minne.sota  paper  con¬ 
tains  the  following: 

A  bill  authorizing  county  comniissioner.s  to  buy  seed 
grain  and  loan  it  to  Minnesota  fanners  is  now  ready 
for  (lovernor  Bunnpiist's  signature.  'The  measure  is 
to  aid  Western  Minne.sota  farmers  who  lo.st  their  crops 
last  year  liy  reason  of  floods  and  black  rust.  Where 
grain  is  loaned  the  county  is  given  a  fir.st  lien  on  the 
crop  and  later  on  the  borrower’s  land  if  the  grain  is 
not  jiaid  for. 

For  years  politicians  told  of  the  gx'eat  service  per¬ 
formed  by  farmers  without  meaning  a  woi'd  of  it. 
The  European  war  and  tlie  food  shortage  have  now 
made  it  clear  that  farming  is  the  foundation  indus¬ 
try  of  the  world,  (’ripide  it  and  the  entire  world 
goes  lame.  (Jive  it  a  fair  chance  and  every  other 
industry  pro.'<i»er.s.  The  West  is  far  alx'ad  of  the 
East  in  learning  that  these  statements  are  truth 
and  not  guff. 
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Treatment  for  Wet  Land 

I  TREATED  sufcessfully  a  low  wot  swampy  field 
that  was  ])artly  cov(‘ml  witli  willows,  brush, 
(‘te..  and  too  wot  to  bo  used  for  agricultural  pur- 
](Oses.  I  used  dynamite  to  make  a  ditch.  The  force 
of  the  exi)losive  made  a  nice  clean  ditch,  through 
the  willows,  brush,  and  roots,  etc.  (See  Fig.  20S.) 
This  drained  the  land,  and  after  removing  the  wil¬ 
lows  and  brush,  a  good  croit  of  corn  was  raised  on 
the  field  Jast  season,  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  210. 
There  are  many  fields  in  this  locality  that  have 
been  reclaimed  by  ditching  and  draining.  This  is 
the  richest  and  most  valuable  f.anning  land  we  have, 
as  the  soil  is  very  deep.  We  use  ground  lime  on 
some  of  the  sour  land,  to  sweeten  the  soil.  This 
gives  good  results.  Lime  is  also  u.sed  in  the  work 
of  preparing  the  soil  for  Alfalfa.  The  view  of  the 
blasted  ditch.  Fig.  20«.  and  the  field.  Fig.  210,  will 
exjdain  the  work  better  than  a  long  article. 

Noble  Co.,  D.  c.  B.  m’gee. 

A  Peach  Carrier  Press 

SOON  after  the  l)ox  came  into  use,  as  an  apple 
l)ackage.  pres.ses  were  invented  to  assist  in 
]»ressing  the  covers  into  jtlace  for  nailing.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  ])each  carriers  are  sent  to  market  every 
year,  .and  yet  we  hear  very  little 
about  pre.sses  designed  for  lu’essing 
down  the  covers  upon  the  packages 
so  that  they  can  !«>  (piickly  iiiiiled. 

The  New  .Tersey  Ex]»eriment  Sta¬ 
tion  realized  two  years  ago  that  a 
]»re.ss  suitable  for  the  luindliiig  of 
carriers  would  be  of  great  economic 
value  to  i)each  gi-owers  who  were 
ship))ing  an.v  considerable  number 
of  carriers  a  day. 

An  ex))ert  can  nail  up  a  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  crates  ]ter  day 
without  the  assistance  of  a  jtre.ss, 
hut  after  one  has  used  an  efficient 
press  he  will  never  go  back  to  the 
old  method.  It  was  u.sually  neces¬ 
sary  to  iiiiil  one  end  firmly,  and 
then  to  i)ull  the  other  end  down 
into  place.  Where  a  bulge  of  at 
least  114  1  /4  inches  is  nspiired 

at  the  center  of  the  cover  in  order 
to  insure  the  package  being  full  and 
not  slack  when  It  arrived  upon  the 
m.arket,  the  end  nailed  first  some¬ 
times  comes  unnailed  when  pressure  is  api)lied  to 
the  other  end  of  the  cover.  The  i)ressure  exert(‘d 
upon  the  fruit  is  not  uniform  either,  when  the  cov¬ 
er  is  put  into  i)osition  by  the  old  method. 

A  good  ])ress  brings  both  ends  of  the  cover  down 
into  position  at  once  ,‘ind  d<»(‘S  it  very  ipiickly.  A 
press  adapted  for  ])each  crates  was  designed  aft  the 
Station  in  lt>15  jind  w.as  improved  somewhat  in 
lOltf.  A  numlxM'  were  distilbuted  to  the  county 
agents  so  tluit  growers  could  have  copies  made. 
fiAvo  men  should  be  able  to  i)ut  the  covers  upon  at 
least  10(K)  crates  a  day  with  the  a.ssistance  of  one  of 
the  presse.s.  Conditions  now  indicate  that  efficient 
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Press  for  Peach  Crates.  Fig.  209 

labor  will  b('  difficnlt  to  secure,  during  the  coming 
fruit  season,  and  all  such  appliances  should  he 
adopted  by  the  ptaich  growers  to  reduce  the  time 
and  expense  of  getting  the  pack.ages  ready  for  nmr- 
ket.  The  illustrations.  Figs.  200  and  209,  show  how 
this  press  is  made  and  used. 

Penalty  for  Stealing  Sheep 

WJiat  is  the  penalty  for  stealing  and  killing  sheei)? 
In  thi.s  locality  wo  lose  more  slieei)  by  sheej)  thieves 
than  we  do  by  dogs.  The  practice  is  to  go  into  a  tiock 
of  sheep,  shoot  the  best  and  carry  them  away.  We 
Supj)o.se  the  meat  is  peddled  out.  Thoi-e  are  several  en¬ 


gaged  in  the  killing.  Some  of  the.se  men  have  been 
seen  in  my  pasture  with  guns,  I  have  offered  a  reward 
for  evidence  that  would  convict  the  guilty  parties.  The 
district  attorney  wotdd  begin  a  John  Doe  proceeding  if 
any  evidence  could  be  procured  t<)  warrant  it.  Would 
one  be  .justified  in  giving  the  thieves  a  dose  of  buck¬ 
shot  in  the  legs  if  caught  in  the  act,  and  the.v  tried  to 
escape?  It  is  m.v  intention  and  the  intention  of  others 
to  mark  them  for  identification  if  caught  in  the  act. 
How  about  those  who  buy  meat  of  these  parties,  know¬ 
ing  they  are  susi)ected  of  stealing  sheep?  W'ould  it 
not  be  a  i»roper  thing  f(»r  the  sheriff  to  offer  a  reward 
for  their  ai)i)rehension ?  At  a  meeting  of  Sheep  Br»>ed- 
ers’  Association,  it  was  agreed  to  unite  in  an  etl’ort  to 
<‘onvict  the  thiev<‘S.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of 
sheep  kept  is  not  cau.sed  .so  much  by  dogs  as  it  is  by 
foolish  and  deceptive  legislation.  Local  thiewes  have 
their  i)art  in  it.  H.  c.  A. 

.\ew  York. 

HE  ])cnalty  for  stealing  a  sheep  is  the  same  as 
for  stealing  anything  else  of  the  s;ime  value. 
If  the  v.'ilue  of  the  sheep  is  less  than  $.■»()  it  is  i)etlt 
larceny,  which  is  .a  misdemeanor,  iind  ])nnishable 
by  imi)risonment  in  the  county  jail  for  not  more 
than  one  year  or  a  fine  of  ijtoOb  or  both,  and  if  the 
value  is  more  than  .$.“)()  it  is  grand  larceny  in  tlie 
second  degree  and  is  punishable  b.v  tmi)risonment 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  fiv(‘  years  in  State  prison. 
.V  do.se  of  .shot  in  the  region  .von  mention  would  he 
none  too  good  for  tleeing  thieves  who  steal  .sheep,  hut 
you  would  be  exce(>ding  your  authorit.v,  and  lay 
.vourself  liable  to  pro.secufion  if  you  i>roceed  along 
these  lines,  but  if  the  trouble  is  widespread  it  Is 
probable  that  no  jury  would  convict  anyone  who 
did  this. 

person  who  buys  or  receives  stolen  i)ropert.v 
knowing  the  same  to  have  been  stolen,  is  guilt.v  ot 
criminally  receiving  stolen  ])rop(‘rty.  and  is  pun¬ 
ishable  by  imj)risonment  or  fine  dr  both. 

Tender  the  circumstances  outlined  b.v  yon  it  does 
not  ai»pear  that  there  is  much  you  can  do  until  you 
catch  one  of  the  olTenders  in  tin'  act,  or  get  such 
evidence  as  will  convict  him  of  the  crime.  If  tlu'.v 
ai-e  caught  of  course  the  district  attorne.v  will  i)ro- 
ceed  to  indict  them,  and  you  will  probably  have  no 
trouble  in  getting  their  conviction.  It  might  be  well 
if  all  of  the  people  who  have  suffered  from  these' 
deiiredations  were  to  combine  and  then  notify  the 
I»eo]»le  wlio  have  been  buying  this  meat,  that  in  all 
lirobabilit.v  it  has  been  stolen,  and  that  if  the  same 
is  found  to  be  the  case,  that  the.v  will  be  liable  to 
pro.secution  for  criminally  receiving  stolen  property. 
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and  that  any  of  this  meat  that  the.v  buy  will  be  at 
this  risk.  It  W(ui!d  probably  be  well  for  your  as¬ 
sociation  directl.v  or  through  the  sheriff’s  oflice  to 
olTer  a  substantial  reward,  which  might  induce  .some 
of  the  thi('v<;s  to  inform  on  the  others.  In  an.v  event 
.von  must  get  some  evidence  before'  you  f)roceed  ver.v 
far,  and  you  cannot  do  very  much  without  it. 

Michigan  Sugar  Beet  Growers  Active 

The  ^Michigan  beet  growers  have  l»'eu  having  n: 

struggle  over  the  (piestion  of  the  jtrice  to  be 
paid  for  beets.  These  men  went  at  their  ])roposi- 
tion  in  a  busine.sslike  wa.v.  They  organized,  studied 
the  (luestion  and  then  went  after  an  increast'  in 
jirice  on  the  following  ground. 

The.v  figured  that  with  land  at  .$100  an  acre  the 
beet-growing  farmers  had  .$12,  ITS.OOO  invested 
without  counting  the  equipment.  As  against  thi.s 
the  owners  of  the  beet  sugar  factories  had  swoni 
statements  at  I.ansing  that  their  real  estate  figured 
uj)  to  .$12,47S,()24.  The  county  treasiirers  reported 
that  the  total  i)roport.v,  real  and  ])ersonal,  for  which 
llu'se  manufacturers  were  a.s.ses.sed  was  .$0,209, (K)9, 
then'fore  it  was  evident  that  the  growers  had  at 
least  as  much  money  invested  in  their  lands  as  tin; 
sugar  factories  had  in  their  plant.s. 

The.v  tin'll  figured  comparative  labor  costs,  which 
they  figured  at  $40  per  acn*.  or  a 
total  in  191.0  of  $t.!)9t.240.  The 
sugar  factories  figured  au  avc'ragi; 
of  SI  da.vs  to  convert  tin'  crop  into 
sugar — 4,S99  hands  being  emjilo.vi'd. 
Including  the  cost  of  coal,  the  cost 
of  labor  and  a  good-siz('d  ‘•overhead” 
charf-'e,  the  total  factory  cost  was 
made  out  to  be  $1,SS4.S97.  In  otln'i- 
words,  growing  the  lu'cts  was  2y\ 
times  as  expensive  as  manufactur¬ 
ing  the  sugar. 

Thus  tln'.v  claim  that  with  an  in- 
V('stnu'nt  efpial.  if  not  greater,  than 
that  of  the  factories  and  with  the 
cost  of  groxving  the  beets  far  in  ex- 
ces.s,  the  farmers  ought  to  'et  a 
siinare  deal  in  the  lU't  returns.  4’ln; 
average  yield  for  1915  was  tons 
per  acre;  tin*  average'  i»ric(;  was 
$5..5,5.  This  made  an  average  gross 
return  of  $17.17.  Taking  out  the 
cost  of  production  there  was  a  pro¬ 
fit  of  $7.17  per  acre.  On  the  other 
hand  it  was  figun'd  that  12i/%  of 
tin*  b(*('ts  would  be  extracted  as  sugar — tin*  jirice  of 
7c  was  figured  in  estimating  returns.  From  the  beets 
jtroduced  on  one  acre  therefore,  the  factory  received 
.$148.75  with  $12  added  for  the  dried  beet  tmlj*. 
This  makes  a  total  of  $1(50.75,  deducting  tlie  farm 
cost  of  the  beet.s,  and  there  is  left  $97.(54  for  the 
sugar-making  against  $7.17  for  the  farmer  as  re¬ 
turns  from  one  acre  of  l)(*ets. 

.\rmed  with  these  figures  the  bet't  growers  of 
Michigan  jiroceeded  to  d(*mand  a  better  jirice  for 
their  cro)).  They  say  that  the.v  want  to  see  the 
industry  thrive  and  prosper,  luit  the.v  propose  to 
have  more  tlian  35  cents  of  the  thrift  and  jiros- 
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perity,  and  they  are  likely  to  get  it. 
When  any  industry  can  show  such  fig¬ 
ures  as  these  and  demonstrate  them  to 
the  satisfaction  of  intelligent  people,  it 
will  be  very  difficult  if  not  impossible  to 
hold  them  down.  This  kind  of  figuring 
must  be  the  basis  for  every  effort  to  en¬ 
large  the  3.5-cent  dollar,  for  the  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  make  it  so  clear  that 
there  is  a  35-cent  dollar  that  no  one  can 
deny  it. 


RURAL  NEW 

thrown  out,  even  after  they  are  uniting 
wuth  the  tree. 

The  natural  enemies  of  the  field  mice 
are  hawks,  owls,  crows,  skunks,  weasels 
and  snakes,  all  of  which  should  be  pro¬ 
tected,  as  they  help  to  keep  an  even  bal¬ 
ance  in  nature  and  prevent  scourges  by 
one  kind.  Free  use  of  poison,  at  once, 
placed  w'here  birds  cannot  get  it,  will  be 
helpful  in  reducing  the  numbers  of  mice 
early  in  the  season. 

GEORGE  T.  POWELL. 


.YORKER 


Damage  to  Fruit  Trees  from  Mice 

In  the  Hudson  River  district  there  has 
been  an  epidemic  and  scourge  of  mice  that 
has  resulted  in  great  damage  to  orchard 
trees  during  the  past  Winter.  While  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  at  Washington  were  at  “Or¬ 
chard  Farm,”  in  July  last — to  obtain  in¬ 
formation  in  relation  to  the  depredations 
of  jack  rabbits  in  Oolumbia  and  Dutchess 
counties,  and  the  history  of  their  intro¬ 
duction  into  the  Hudson  River  Valley, 
and  also  the  extent  to  which  a  certain 
blight  caused  by  Winter  freezing,  was  af¬ 
fecting  Gravensteiu  apple  trees — one  of 
the  reijresentatives,  from  the  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey,  discovered  a  few’  pine 
mice  in  the  orchards,  and  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  they  w’ere  a  dangerous  si>ecies, 
(hat  at  times  had  done  great  damage  lo 
wheat  and  other  crops  in  Nevada  and 
other  Western  States,  destroying  them 
over  large  areas. 

In  December,  after  the  ground  was 
fi-ozen,  fearing  the  mice  might  do  injury 
to  the  trees,  we  soaked  wheat  and  corn  in 
strychnine  sulphate,  and  put  about  many 
trees,  and  in  the  burrows  in  the  ground, 
w’here  they  could  be  discovered.  In  .Tan- 
uary  my  superintendent,  in  making  daily 
inspection  of  the  orchards,  after  a  snow¬ 
fall  of  over  a  foot,  reported  to  me  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia  that  the  mice  wei’e  out  by  many 
thousands,  eating  the  bark  from  the  trees. 
Men  w’ore  promptly  put  to  work  removing 
the  snow  from  the  trees,  when  it  w’as  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  soil  w’as  honeycombed 
by  the  mice,  which  W’ere  working  upon 
the  roots  as  well  >08  upon  the  bark  of  the 
trees.  The  men  were  obliged  to  break 
through  frozen  soil  and  paint  the  roots 
and  the  bodies  of  the  trees  with  undiluted 
lime  and  sulphur  with  ar.senate  of  lead 
added.  This  has  been  effective  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  mice  from,  eating  the  bark, 
but  with  frequent  snows  and  rains  it  has 
been  nece.ssary  to  repeat  the  painting 
about  three  times  during  three  months. 
V'c  have  dissolved  one  ounce  of  strych¬ 
nine  sulphate  in  two  gallons  of  hot  w’ater, 
which  will  moisten  00  pounds  of  crushed 
Avheat.  This  is  put  into  the  burrows 
made  by  the  mice  where  they  may  be 
found.  It  was  also  placed  about  the 
tree.s.  That  this  has  been  effective  was 
shown  by  many  dead  mice  seen  about  the 
trees.  The  extent  of  damage  cannot  be 
determined  until  the  snow  is  gone,  and 
the  frost  is  out,  when  examination  of  the 
trees  may  be  fully  made. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  re¬ 
ported  an  outbreak  of  field  mice  in  Ne¬ 
vada,  Utah,  and  Northern  California  in 
1907-8,  which  resulted  in  the  total  de¬ 
struction  of  wheat  fields,  also  Alfalfa,  po¬ 
tatoes  and  root  crops.  They  killed  many 
poplar  as  ahso  orchard  trees,  leaving  in 
their  path  a  loss  of  ,$250,000  in  a  single 
sea.son.  Another  species,  quite  general,  is 
the  short-tailed  field  mice,  ea.sily  known 
by  their  chunky  bodies,  short  legs  and 
tails,  also  .short  ears  and  small  eyes.  Field 
mice  multiply  rapidly.  They  have  from 
two  to  six  litters  a  year,  with  an  aver¬ 
age  of  six,  and  from  eight  to  tw’elve  young 
frequently.  Danger  to  seed  corn  at  time 
of  planting  may  be  anticipated  in  sec¬ 
tions  where  they  are  present  in  great 
numbers.  It  will  be  wise  to  wash  all  seed 
corn  with  a  solution  of  a  teaspoonful  of 
coal  tar  dissolved  in  pint  of  hot  water 
and  stirred  in  a  peck  of  corn.  The  corn 
should  be  tried  before  u.sed  in  a  planter. 
The  strong  odor  ivill  protect  the  corn 
from  the  mice. 

The  owners  of  orchards  will  have  to  de¬ 
termine  how  far  they  may  save  trees  by 
bridge-grafting.  Where  the  trees  are  en¬ 
tirely  girdled,  and  the  roots  have  not  been 
eaten,  four  grafts,  inserted  in  the  bark  or 
roots  below,  and  in  the  bark  above,  with 
grafting  wax  to  hold  the  graft  in  place, 
may  save  some  trees.  The  ends  of  the 
grafts  above  should  be  held  firmly  by 
tying  with  soft  cord,  as  they  are  easily 


Alfalfa  With  Clover  Seed 

I  see  The  R.  N.-Y.  advi.ses  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  little  Alfalfa  seed  to  the  clo¬ 
ver  in  .Spring  seeding,  a  pound  or  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  to  the  acre.  Let  me  go  you  one 
better,  and  say  put  in  five  pounds  per 
acre.  I  will  tell  the  method  of  seeding 
which  I  have  practiced  for  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  with  very  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults;  it  may  suit  the  purpose  of  others. 
I  make  a  mixture  of  the  seed  in  this 
proportion:  Four  quarts  Medium  clover, 
four  quarts  Alfalfa,  two  quarts  Alsike, 
one  pound  Red-top,  two  quarts  Timothy. 
This  is  for  the  Spring  seeding  on  Win¬ 
ter  wheat,  w’here  Timothy  had  been  sown 
in  the  Fall  with  the  wheat.  In  the  case 
of  Spring  seeding  alone  one  might  want 
more  Timothy  added.  This  is  the  pro¬ 
portion,  but  there  is  a  little  more  than 
enough  for  an  acre,  I  try  to  get  on  about 
nine  quarts  where  the  Timothy  was  sown 
in  the  Fall;  otherwise  it  will  take  the 
whole  amount  per  acre.  I  go  on 
the  theory  that  certain  plants  are  bet¬ 
ter  suited  to  soil  conditions  in  parts  of  a 
field,  than  are  others,  and  that  W’ith  a 
variety  of  seeds,  they  will  automatically 
adapt  themselve.s,  and  there  will  be  no 
bare  or  unthrifty  spots.  This  theory 
I  have  found  works  out  well  in  practice, 
and  I  get  a  better  balanced  quality  of  hay 
than  from  just  clover  and  Timothy.  Here 
are  the  arguments  in  favor  of  this  plan : 
An  even,  heavy  sod  is  assured ;  more, 
and  better  hay  than  from  ordinary  seed¬ 
ing  ;  the  field  may  be  kept  as  meadow’ 
longer  w’ithout  exhausting  its  fertility, 
and  second  cuttings  may  be  had  each  sea¬ 
son.  A  heavy  stand  of  clover  and  grass 
di.scourages  W’eed  growth,  and  w’here  wild 
carrot  abounds,  as  it  does  here  in  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York,  and  the  fields  have  to 
be  cut  over  after  harvest  to  keep  the 
pest  down,  one'.s.  efforts  are  repaid  by 
a  fine  aftermath  of  Alfalfa  and  in  fav¬ 
orable  .seasons  two  extra  cuttings  may 
sometimes  be  secured.  n.  E.  p. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Dreer^s 
Aristocrat 
Sugar  Corn 

A.  delicious  extra  early 
variety  which  was  for 
many  years  controlied 
by  a  prominent  gar¬ 
dener  who  furnishes 
truck  to  the  aristocrats 
of  Newport,  R.  I.  Ears  of 
large  size  with  broad 
grains  that  allow  of  easy 
scoring  with  a  knife 
when  eaten  off  the  cob. 

Liberal  Packet 
lO  cents 

DREER^S 
GARDEN  BOOK 
for  1917 

makes  gardening  easy 
for  amateurs.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  cultural  notes 
by  experts.  288  pages, 
colored  plates  and  duo- 
tone  plates.  Lists  practi¬ 
cally  everything  worth 
growing  in  Vegetables, 
Flowers  and  Plants. 

:opy  sent  free  if  you 
iion  this  publication. 


HENRYADREERllf2??g!^ 


FRUIT-CROWERS'  GREATEST  LABOR-SAVING  DEVICE* 


TOWERS  AND  SPRAY  POLES  HAVE 
GONE  FOREVER 


‘‘FRIEND” 

^SYS^  SPRAY 

GUN 


DOES  THE 
WORK 


WORKS  EASY 
A  iimpl^turn  of  the 
wrist  sprays  close  or  far 

SAVES  LABOR 
One  nozzle  man  to  a  Sprayer 
SAVES  TIME 

Moved  Quickly.  Taken  anywhere 
No  catching  or  clogging 
SAVES  MONEY 

Costs  less  than  old  style  equipmenL  Works 
on  any  Sprayer 

Writ*  To-day,  N*m*  UtU  Pspar.  Acenta  W*nl*d 

FRIEND”  MFG.  CO. 

GASPORT,  N.  Y. 

WORLD’S  GREATEST  SPRAYER  WORKS 


,»Just  Out  I  The  very 
book  that  you,  Mr. 
Amateur,  have  been 


GARDEN  GUIDE 

looking  for  all  these  years.  Absolutely  nothing  in  print  to 
compare  with  its  fund  of  diverse  iniormation.  With  its  aid 
you  can  easily  reduce  H.  C.  L.  Men  of  experience  tell  how 
to  plan,  plant,  and  maintain  the  home  grounds,  suburban 
garden  or  city  lot;  how  to  grow  good  vegetables  and  fruit; 
how  to  raise  beautiful  flowers ;  how  to  take  care  of  lawns, 
porch  plants,  window  boxes,  etc.  It  gives  the  How,  tlie  When 
and  the  Where — from  the  purchase  of  the  proper  tools  to 
reaping  the  harvest,  1001  points  covered.  It  is  of  value  to 
every  man  or  woman  interested  in  gardening,  regardless  of 
the  amount  of  land  at  their  disposal.  The  Garden  Guide  is  a 
twelve  months'  gardening  paper— and  some  over.  Copiously 
and  instructively  illustrated.  256  pages ;  cover  in  four  colors. 
Prospeaus  free.  Paper  50c.  Cloth  75c.  Agents  wanted. 
A.  T.  De  U  Mare  Co.  Inc.  446  W.  37th  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Quack  Grass 

This  weed  is  a  perennial  and  the  trou¬ 
ble  with  it  is  likewise  always  with  ii.s. 
It  is  especially  trying  in  cultivated  land, 
because  one  of  its  first  demands  is  that 
it  shall  be  buried  at  rather  frequent 
times.  There  are  two  localities  where 
it  is  always  found,  along  the  roadsides, 
where  the  rains  wash  dirt  over  it,  and  in 
the  bottom  of  small  sags  where  the  run¬ 
off  of  rain  will  wash  dirt  over  it.  In 
oultvated  land  this  requirement  is  met 
by  being  turned  over  frequently. 

In  Mr.  Adams’  case,  page  188,  there 
is  nothing  said  of  the  character  of  the 
surface,  whether  level,  rolling,  hilly  or 
gullied  nor  of  the  amount  of  wash  that 
may  come  from  other  fields.  If  the  laud 
is  fairly  level  and  not  subject  to  being 
covered  with  wash  from  other  fields  it 
■would  probably  reduce  the  vigor  of  the 
quack  very  much  to  seed  down  for  a 
few  years.  Then  planting  to  some  suit¬ 
able  hoed  crop  might  put  it  out.  Al¬ 
most  auy  grass  might  he  used  in  seed¬ 
ing  down,  for  the  quack  would  occupy 
most  of  the  land  in  auy  case.  With  us, 
corn  planted  in  cheek-rows  and  well  tend¬ 
ed  will  mo.stly  down  the  quack.  It  re- 
qiiiries  cultivation  early  and  often  to  do 
this,  but  last  Summer  we  pretty  nearly 
cleaned  up  a  patch  where  the  quack  was 
so  bad  it  was  almost  imposisible  to  strike 
the  planter  into  the  ground.  A.  c.  w. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  foroup 
■"reetJataloB!  Shows  you  how  you 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Box  arui 
Basket  Factory  in  the  Country, 

New  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co..  Box  111  New  Albany .IniL 


FRUIT  PACKAGES  ^c:la/o7 


Best  quality.  All  styles.  Any  quantity. 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  *  BRO.,  Dept.>  M  Baltimore,  Md. 


450,000 


200  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for  10c. 
Catalog  free.  LEWIS  R0E8CH,  Box  L,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


illKlnrlQ  nf  Priiif Tropo  for  sale  very  reasonable. 
All  (Vinos  OrrrUITireeS  ALEX.  HECGAN.Waterford.N.J. 


New  Peach -Wilma 

A  Seedling  of  Elberta,  with  Elberta  foliage.  Elbei'- 
ta  fruit  and  Elberta  productiveness.  Extends 
the  Elberta  season  ten  d.ays. 

W.  B.  CoiiE,  Nurseryman,  Painesville,  O. 


TOMATO  SEED-NewStone  >n<iGreaterBaltimore 

Pound  postage  paid,  $1.50.  Booking  orders  for  Sweet 
Potato  and  other  Vegetable  plants.  Send  for  de¬ 
scriptive  list.  H.  AUSTIN,  Felton,  Delaware 


■M^oney^s  Fruit  Trees 
and  Ornamentals  — 


^  For  Garden.  Lawn  and  Orchard,  firown  in  the  largest 
nurseries  in  New  York—sruaranteed  hrst  class.  Sold  direct  to 
i  at  wholesale  prices.  Will  increase  the  value  and  beauty 
?our  place.  Send  for  big  free  catalog  today.  Get  better 
ck  for  much  less  than  from  agents.  Folder  **How  to  Care 
Trees  and  Shrubs.**  Free  with  catalog. 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO 


The  colored  par, son  was  discoursing  on 
Daniel  in  the  lion’s  den.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  his  sermon  he  roared :  “JJow, 
kin  enny  ob  you  sinners  tell  me  why  de 
lion  didn’t  eat  Dan’ul?”  Nobody  an¬ 
swered.  “Wal.  Ah’ll  tell  yer,  yer  orn¬ 
ery  bunch  o’  onbelievers,”  he  yelled, 
“’twas  ’cos  the  most  o’  him  waz  back¬ 
bone,  an’  th’  rest  wuz  grit.” — Credit 
Lost. 


HARDY  PERENNIAL 
PUNTS 

20  for  $1.25 

Prepaid  East  of  Miss.  River.  $1.50 
West  $5.00  per  100  E.,  $5.50  IV; 
Anchasa,  Delphinium,  Agrostemma, 
Gaillardia,  Hibiscus,  Dianthus,  Digi¬ 
talis,  Salvia,  Campanulas,  and  over 
25  additional  varieties  of  merit.  5, 
10,  or  more  varieties  each  shipment, 
our  selection.  Heavy  field  grown  stock. 

Variegated  Vinca  Plants 

From  toil  ZH*  pot  tize 

2}4c.  each,  $2.00  per  100  Prepaid 
$2.50  lEcsf  of  Mississippi  River 
Cash  wKh  order,  please 

aillER  J.  WEAVER,  RANKS,  PA. 


/  Worlds  Wonder 

STRAWBERRY 


We  believe  the  Worlds 
Wonder  Slrawberry  to  be  the 
largest  strawberry  ever  grown. 
It  is  not  only  big,  but  the  most 
productive  berry  that  _we  have 
grown.  Plant  growth  is  healthy, 
_  strong  and  vigorous,  quality  in  ev¬ 

ery  way  IS  the  best — for  home  use  or  Fancy  market  it 
has  no  equal.  We  want  to  introduce  it  to  a  thousand 
homes  this  spring.  Horticulturist  Dept.  Wash. — says 
largest  berry  yet  seen — season  late.  Special  Price,  50 
plants,  $1.25.  100  plants,  $2.  300  plants,  $6.  Sent  prepaid. 

BIG  BARGAIN  CATALOG  — FREE 

Prosrressive  and  Superb,  everbearinir  plants  $1.00  per  100, 
$6.00  per  1000,  brimful  of  Bargains  for  the  market  aardener. 

E.W.  TOWNSEND.  R.R.25,  SAUSBURY.Md. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Ten  of  the  best  varieties  selected  out  of  a  hundred. 
Ten  varieties  that  are  good  enough  for  any  one. 
Early,  Medium  and  Late.  Send  for  our  1917  price 
list  of  strawberry  and  other  plants.  Romance  Seed 
&  XHant  Farm,  CALEB  BOGGS  &  CO., Cheswold, Delaware 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Millions  of  Healthy,  true-to-name  plants  at.whole- 
als  prices,  including  the  ever-bearing  kinds.  We 
guarantee  to  plea.<<e  you  or  refund  your  money.  De¬ 
scriptive  catalog  Free.  E.  W.  JOHNSON  S  IRO.,  Salisliury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PUNTS 

Blackbei  ry  plants,  Asparagus  roots  and  Sweet  Potato 
seed.  Catalogue  free.  M.  IN.  BOKGO, Vineland,  N.  J, 


100  strawb\*rry  PLANTS,$1?°?S 
V.  C.  RAZORSalt  Lick.  .  Ky. 


STRAWBERRY 

Progressive  oi-;  Superb 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 

To  the  planter  of  Strawberry  and  Raspberry  plants. 
Other  kinds  at  low  prices.  Catalogue  free. 


fxo 

OtI 

llL. 


C.  WESTON  &  CO., 


BRIDGIVIAN^IWICH 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


S  L  E 

60  varittUs  to  caUct  from,  including  the  Fall-bearing  Aaparagua 
roots.  Itaspberrjr  an  ‘  “  *  -  — 

Catalog.  Dept.  2. 


-  -  -  - - - - jg  1  _ 

roots,  Itaspberrjr  and  Dewberry  plants,  etc.  Send  to'r  Free 
J.  KEIFfORO  hall*  RhodesdalOf  Md. 


CAMPBELL’S  EARLY  STRAWBERRY 

The  Best  First  Early  Variety,  A  new  one  and  a 
money  maker.  Circular  Free. 
■WILLARD  B.  KILliE  .  Swedesboro,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

and  Price  list  Free.  V.  R.  ALLEN,  Box  159,  Seaford,  Del. 

^TRAWRPRRY  plants  —Best  Everbearing.  Also 
w  I  IIH  fI.Ui.nil  I  standard  June  fruiting  varieties. 

VFfiFTARI  FQ  ALL  kinds.  Get  my  price  bn  plants 

■  "UI«lMUa.ti>  Bent  by  parcel  post,  prepaid,  and 
special  price  on  large  orders.  0.  E.  FIELU,  6cW.ll,  K.  1. 

Strawberry  Plants  plants.  ■  Moderate  pHcea 

Catalogue  free  II.  II.  BENNINU,  II.  6.  Clyde,  N-Tf. 

STRiWBEItRy  PUNTS 

Catalogue  Free  Basil  Ferry,  Georoetown.  Delaware 


FRESH  DUG 
PROGRESSIVE 


StrawberryPlants 


Hsosick  Ftllc,  N.Y 


100  St.  Regis  Everbearing  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

by  Parcel  Post.  $1.  PAUL  L.  HEGGAN,  Waterford,  N.  J. 


qirawhRrrv  A**"  vegetable  plants.  All  leading  va- 

uii  anuoi  I J  pieties  in  their  season, including  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  Fall  Bearing  Send  for  Cat.  0««ld  RaowiY.  Harlly,  Oil. 


STRAWBERRY  Plants,  $1.50  per  thimeand.  Catalog  free 


h.  G.  TINGLE 


Box  90,  Plttirille,  Md 


SUPERB  EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

100,  $1.60,  postpaid;  1,000,  $10.  E.  S.  R08INS(HI,Meyville,  N.T. 


NUT  TREES 

Start  right  with  my  hardy 
Pennsylvania  grown  grafted 
trees  and  avoid  dicappoint- 
tnent.  Handsome  catalogue 

free. 

J.  F.  JONES 

THE  NUT  TREE  SPECIALIST 
Box  R,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


APPLE 

PEACH 

PEAR 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Fniit  trees  and  plants  of  all  kindst.  Reliable,  true  to  name 
stock  at  reasonable  pnees.  Catalogue  free;  also  booklet, 
“How  to  Plant  Trees,”  if  you  ask  for  it  and  mention  this 
paper. 

The  Barnes  Brothers  Nursery  Company 
Bob  8  Yalesville,  Conn. 


Won  all  first  prizes  Berks  County  Exhibits  1916.  Big 
yield  per  acre.  Small  shank,  easy  to  husk,  well-filled 
tips  and  butts,  thoroughly  ripened.  Write  for  prices. 

BELLE  ALTO — GOLDEN  DENT  Belle  Alto  Farms, Wernersville,  Pa.,  M.H.  McCanum,Mgr. 
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The  Poor  Man’s  Orchid 


Bocau-se  of  its  hoauty  of  form,  delicate 
texture,  exquisite  coloring  and  withal 
moderate  cost,  the  Iris  truly  deserves  the 
sobriquet  of  “the  i)oor  man’s  orchid.’’  and 
at  the  season  of  the  year,  when  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Iris  are  in  full  bloom,  it  is  unde¬ 
niably  also  the  queen  of  tlie  garden.  Yet 
this  charming  flower  is  of  easiest  cul¬ 
ture  and  yields  an  unusually  large  de¬ 
gree  of  satisfaction  and  i)leasure  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  amount  of  time  and  at¬ 
tention  which  it  retiuires.  The  Iris,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  hybrids  of  Germanica  (I. 
I>almatica,  I.  Florentina,  Iris  foeti- 
dissima)  can  be  successfully  grown  with 
comparatively  little  effort.  While  the 
Iris  responds  freely  to  cultivation,  it  will 
obligingly  grow  and  bloom  even  when 
{•artially  neglected,  and  when  it  is  once 
firmly  estsiblished  in  suitable  environ¬ 
ment,  it  will  bloom,  multiplj’  and  last  for 
years.  The  one  .seeming  drawback  of  the 
individmil  i)Iants  of  this  clas.s,  is  the 


short  .season  of  bloom,  but  by  a  judicious 
.selection  of  species  and  varietie.s,  it  is 
I)ossible  to  secure  an  nuiuterrui)ted  suc¬ 
cession  of  flowers  from  early  in  Spring 
imtil  late  in  July. 

In  order  to  assure  success  in  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  Iris,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
possess  any  great  amount  of  experience 
or  training  in  floriculture.  By  adher¬ 
ing  to  simple  fundamental  principles,  the 
amateur  may  obtain  the  most  gratifying 
and  lasting  results  from  his  planting. 
C’ertain  varieties  have  their  peculiarities, 
which  should  be  respected.  For  instance, 
I.  Pseudacorus  is  at  its  best  if  grown 
near  the  edge  of  water  or  in  a  boggy, 
shady  place.  Iris  Kamipferi  will  bloom 
freely  when  planted  in  deej).  rich  soil 
and  fully  exposed  to  direct  sunlight. 
While  it  is  possible  to  grow  the  .Tapauese 
Iris  in  dry  soil,  it  reaches  its  greatest 
perfection  if  planted  in  a  moist  situa¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  I.  pumila  and 
I.  Germanica  will  .thrive  in  any  good 
garden  soil,  provided  it  is  not  too  wet. 
If  plants  do  not  thrive  and  increase  in 
one  situation,  change  their  positions  in 
the  garden  until  a  situation  suitable  for 
them  is  found.  Thus  by  observing  and 
experimenting,  the  Iris  enthusiast  soon 
learns  the  reiiuirements  of  his  varieties, 
and  how  to  supply  the  proper  conditions 
necessary  for  them  to  reach  their  fullest 
development. 


As  a  rule,  the  various  species  and  va¬ 
rieties  obtained  from  florists  are  hardy 
and  will  endure  safely  even  the  severest 
northern  Winter.  The  old-fashioned 
showy  Iris  commonly  called  “blue  flag” 
(a  variety  of  I.  Germanica)  is  one  of 
the  hardiest  of  the  Iris  famil.v,  while  the 
Spanish  Iris,  usually  catalogued  as 
“hardy,”  does  not,  in  some  localities, 
live  up  to  the  full  meaning  of  the  term. 
If  planted  in  a  sheltered  place,  in  .sandy, 
well-drained  soil,  and  given  protection  in 
cold  latitudes,  it  may  la.st  for  several 
years,  but  if  placed  in  poorly  drained, 
tenacious  soil,  the  bulbs  are  apt  to  rot 
or  “winter  out.”  When  the  conditions 
favorable  for  this  Spanish  Iris  cannot 
be  furnished,  the  safest  course  is  to  lift 
the  bulbs  and  keep  them  cool  and  dry 
until  they  can  be  re-planted  in  the 
Spring.  At  the  North,  lids  Ilispanica 
(Spanish  Iris)  i.s  much  better  adapted  to 
pot  culture  and  forcing  than  for  a  gar¬ 


den  plant.  The  tall,  elegant  Madame 
Chereau  and  other  named  varietie.s  of 
German  Iris  will  be  found  perfectlj’  sat¬ 
isfactory  in  hardy  beds.  AVhen  planted 
in  groups  or  in  masses  they  are  very  ef¬ 
fective. 

In  good  soil,  in  a  sunny  situation  most 
varieties  of  Iris  will  thrive  and  increase 
so  rapidly,  that  the  clumps  will  need  to 
be  divided  about  every  fourth  year.  If 
the  clumps  are  allowed  to  remain  too 
long  in  a  bed,  the  rhizomes  may  be  forced 
above  the  ground  and  be  injured  by  ex¬ 
posure.  A  crowded  condition  of  the 
roots  also  results  in  impairing  the  vt- 
tality  of  the  plant. 

BERTHA  BEKBERT-HA'MMOXD. 

New  York. 

Birds  and  Butterflies 

On  page  2.‘)2,  in  an  article  entitled  “A 
Woman  Who  Hates  Gats”  I  find  the 
que.stion,  in  reference  to  birds,  “Which 
eai  the  yellow  and  white  butterflies?” 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  more 
on  this  subject.  Will  you  ask  your 
readers  if  they  have  ever  witnessed  a 
bird  in  the  act  of  catching  a  butterfly? 
Is  so,  do  they  know  what  species  of 
birds  eat  butterflies  and  what  species  of 
butterflies  are  eaten  by  the  birds?  In 
my  life,  mainly  in  the  open,  I  have 
never  seen  a  bird  catch  a  butterfly, 
though  I  have  omi.sionally  seen  a  small 
night  moth  that  happenwl  to  be  fleeting 
about  quickly  snapped  up.  There  is  no 
insect  more  conspicuous  than  a  buttei’fly 
in  flight.  W.  I.  I'.EECROFT, 


Blooms  of  the  Graceful  Spanish  Iris 


DOYOUNEEDPAINI? 

THE  INGERSOLL  WAY  OF  DOING  BUSINESS 


OVER  THE  HEADS 
"  OF  THE  MIDDLEMEN 


•nccrsoU 

% 


iMtRS  wont 


;.'<PA(Nry 


FSUPm  HOUSEI 


lEBAt  srORi 


IRECT  DEALING  SAVES  YOU 
-ALL  THESE  MIDDLEMENS 
EXPENSES  AND  PROFITS. 


FROM  FACTORY 


TO  CONSUMER 


lowest  prices  to  all 

FECIAL  FAVORS  TO  NONE . 


BEST  POSSIBLt  QUALITY 
LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICED 


LET  ME  SEND  YOU  MY  PAINT  BOOK.  It  will  tell  .vou  all  you  want  to  know  about  paint 
and  paititinj' — WHY  SOME  PAINTS  chalk  and  fade  or  scale  off  in  a  short  time  and  HOW  TO 
OVERCOME  these  ditllculties  and  secure  the  BEST  RESULTS  at  the  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  COST. 


I  Can  Save  You  One-Half 
Your  Paint  Bills 

In  huying  the  INGERSOLL  PAINTS,  yon  pay  ONLY  THE  FACTORY  COST  for  the  actual 
Pain^  furnished.  YOU  SAVE  ALL  MIDDLEMEN’S  PROFITS.  The  Denier  or  Snpplv  House 
may  offer  you  a  Paint  at  our  price,  hut  THEY  CAN  NOT  GIVE  YOU  OUR  QUALITY  OF 
PAINT  AT  OUR  PRICE  as  they  must  charge  .vou  in  ADDITION  to  the  value  of  the  Paint  fur¬ 
nished,  the  e.xpensive  co.st  of  their  selling  method  and  Middlemen’s  profits.  Dealers  can  otf"r 
you  low  priceif  Paints  ONLY  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF  QUALITY  OF  PAINT  FURNISHED. 

DON’T  USE  CHEAP  PAINT  offered  by  Dealers  and  Supply  Ilou.ses.  Any  little  saving  made 
on  first  cost  WILL  BE  LOST  MANY  TIMES  OVER  in  the  expense  of  FREQUENT  REPAINT¬ 
ING.  THE  INGERSOLL  PAINT  will  give  you  LONG  YEARS  of  satisfactory  service  and  LOOK 
WELL  all  the  time. 

Ingersoll  Mixed  Paints 

have  held  the  official  endorsement  of  the 
Grange  for  43  years 

We  can  refer  you  to  pleased  customers  in  your  own  neighborhood.  We  make  it  easy  for 
you  to  buy  paint  direct  from  the  mill.  The  Ix>ok  will  tell  you  the  quantity  needed.  'I’he  order 
will  reach  us  overnight,  and  the  paint  will  he  on  the  way  to  you  in  twenty-four  hours.  Let 
me  send  you  m.v  FREE  DELIVERY  PLAN.  Send  your  address  for  a  beautiful  set  of  Sample 
Color  Cards  aud  our  Paint  Book.  We  mail  them  FREE. 

If  You  Want  Paint,  Write  Me.  Do  It  Now.  I  Can  Save  You  Money 

O.  W.  INGERSOLL,  Prop. 

Thel  Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  House  in  America  —  ELstaoiisneu  1 S42 
No.  248  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


Louden 
Balance 
Grapple  Fork 
Lifts  Half  a  Ton 


Louden  Hay  Tools  are  great  "worry  chasers"  for  the 
man  who  has  a  big  hay  crop  to  put  away  in  a  hurry. 

When  there  is  a  lot  of  extra  help  on  the  place  and  the  crop  is  ready  for 
stacking  or  storing,  and  the  weather  may  change  any  hour,  that’s  when  you 
will  find 

Louden  Hay  Tools  Most  Dependable 

They  are  so  simple,  so  strong — they  handle  the  crop  in  such  big  bunches  and 
soexpeditiously,  thatyou  will  never  wantto  be  wi thou  tthemafter  the  first  season. 

Louden  Balance  Grapple  Fork  handles  clover  or  alfalfa  or  straw  as 
perfectly  tis  timothy— picks  up  half  a  ton  at  a  time  and  grips  it  Sight,  drops 
it  exactly  where  you  want  it  and  spreads  it  well  into  the  mow. 

Louden  Senior  Hay  Carrier  has  a  guaranteed  continuous  working  ca¬ 
pacity  of  1 500  pounds.  Draws  its  load  right  up  against  the  track,  drags  it 
over  beams  and  puts  it  where  you  want  it  every  time.  No  rope  trouble;  no 
binding  on  track.  Can  be  used  for  either  end  or  center  drive. 

Louden  Power  Hoist  works  with  all  Louden  hay  tools.  One  man  oper¬ 
ates  it  from  the  load — takes  the  place  of  horse  or  team  on  the  draft  rope. 

The  Louden  Hay  Tools  put  away  your  crop  with  fewer  men,  fewer  horses, 
in  less  time. 

224-Page  Illustrated  Catalog  sent  postpaid  on  request  No  charge,  no 
itit  I  1  11  1  •  /I  obligation.  Write  for  it  today. 

TheLoudennachmeryCo. 

(Elstabluhed  1867) 

2608  Court  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


Wm.  Louden 
Orl|lnttor  of  Hoders 
^Bin>  Equlpmcot 


Louden 
Senior 
Hay  Carrier 
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Boston  Produce  Markets 


STRONG  EASTER  DEMAND  FOR  EGGS,  POtJI/ 

TRY  AND  FRESH  MEATS. 

Toward  the  end  of  Lent  and  preceding 
lOaster,  the  egg  situation  becomes  es¬ 
pecially  interesting.  The  extent  of  the 
Easter  demand  is  some  test  of  buying 
power  or  disposition  of  the  public  and  of 
its  ability  to  absorb  the  increasing  egg 
receipts  of  the  Spring  season.  The  mar¬ 
ket’s  behavior  the  past  fortnight  suggests 
underlying  strength  and  a  tendency  to 
maintain  a  higher  level  of  prices  than  is 
usual  at  this  sca.son.  Whenever  receipts 
have  shortened  uj),  the  price  has  risen 
promptly.  Storage  packed  eggs  are  on  a 
higher  cost  basis  than  anybody  expected 
or  predicted,  yet  the  large,  buyers  are 
putting  them  (away  with  a  readiness 
which  suggests-  a  firm  belief  in  high 
prices  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Sudden 
jumps  in  quotations  as  in  the  last  few 
days  of  March,  including  a  bulge  of  2c 
on  the  2Sth  show  the  insistent  demand. 
Rec<‘ipts  have  been  10  or  12  per  cent, 
less  than  la.st  year,  so  far,  which  shows 
the  effect  of  a  severe  season  and  of  the 
terrific  thinning  out  of  the  flocks  last 
Fall.  Said  Amos  Keyes  &  Son :  “Eggs 
are  being  stored  at  around  .30  cents,  and 
most  dealers  look  for  a  high  price  right 
along  and  especially  next  Autumn.  But 
that  will  depend  on  the  hatch  of  early 
pullets.  There  is  a  great  demand  for 
eggs  for  hatching,  which  increases  the 
market  shortage  now  but  w-hich  may 
mean  that  growers  are  not  afraid  of  high 
grain  markets  so  long  as  they  can  get 
big  prices  for  eggs  and  poultry.  It  looks 
as  if  hot  weather  later  on  would  afford 
the  only  probable  chance  of  a  low  egg 
market. 

WHITE  EGGS  GAIN  FAVOR. 

“While  ^loston  has  always  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  prefer  brown  eggs,  it  is  a  fact 
that  white  eggs  are  fast  coming  into 
favor.  Here  is  a  ease  of  very  clean,  well 
graded  Leghorn  eggs  from  a  large  Massa¬ 
chusetts  poultry  farm.  We  refused  34c 
for  them  this  morning,  and  here  is  a  case 
of  Minorcas.  a  very  large,  handsome  egg 
and  one  which  sells  at  about  the  top 
market  price.  If  the  white  eggs  are  as 
large  and  uniform  and  clean  as  they 
ought  to  be  this  market  will  pay  what 
they  are  worth,  that  is  at  a  premium 
above  the  regular  price  for  neai-by  hen¬ 
nery  stock.”  The  usual  Easter  demand 
for  duck  eggs  resulted  in  liberal  receipts. 
“It  is  all  over  after  the  holiday,”  com¬ 
mented  a  South  Market  Street  dealer. 
“Buyers  will  pay  a  good  ptemium  above 
hens’  eggs  just  now,  but  they  w-on’t  touch 
them  at  other  seasons.  Duck  eggs  are 
selling  at  40c  and  goose  eggs  at  .$1. 
which  is  about  the  usual  range  of  prices.” 

POrLTRY  SOT.D  AT  STRONG  PRICES. 

The  special  demand  for  the  Jewish 
holiday  trade  forced  up  the  price  of 
choice  live  fowls  to  2oo,  or  to  about  the 
same  price  as  western  dressed  fowls. 
The  last  of  these  feast  days  comes  on 
the  22nd.  T.  H.  Wheeler  &  Co.  explain 
the  situation  as  follows :  “Live  poultry 
is  high  on  account  of  the  boycott  which 
scared  away  shippers  and  caused  a  scar¬ 
city  just  when  the  .Jewish  buyers  had  to 
have  the  stock.  The  boycott  is  always 
a  boomerang  in  any  line  of  produce  and 
tends  to  make  prices  higher  than  ever  in 
the  long  run.  by  keeping  conditions  un¬ 
settled  and  discouraging  production  and 
shipment.  The  high  price  of  grain  is 
back  of  the  whole  situation,  but  farmers 
should  realize  that  they  can  afford  to 
pay  for  the  grain  in  full  confidence  that 
the  price  of  poultry  products  will  con¬ 
tinue  high  accordingly.  Live  chickens, 
and  fowls  are  23  to  2.5c:  roosters  18c. 
Northern  dressed  fowd  are  25  to  26c. 
Good  soft  meated  Fall  chickens  sell  for 
.20  to  32c  but  are  scarce.  A  few  native 
broilers  are  offered  at  40  to  45c,  but 
trade  is  mainly  in  western  cold  stored 
broilers  at  30  to  32c.” 

MEAT.S  STILT.  HIGHER. 

Brisk  demand  and  moderate  supply  is 
responsible  for  even  higher  prices  in  most 
lines  of  fresh  meats.  Quotation  on  coun¬ 
try  dressed  hogs  touched  the  20-cent  line : 
choice  Western  beef  went  to  17c,  and 
even  good  Western  cow  beef  brings  15c, 
>Iutton  and  yearlings  are  kept  closely 
sold  up  at  16  to  17c.  and  best  veals  range 
from  17  to  18c.  In  all  these  lines  de¬ 
mand  tends  to  exceed  supply,  causing  the 
market  to  lean  in  sellers’  favor. 

BHTTER  IN  STRONG  POSITION  FOR  SEASON. 

Although  the  time  of  the  usual  Spring 
increase  of  receipts  is  at  hand,  the  mar¬ 
ket’s  behavior  suggests  confidence  on  the 
part  of  holders,  while  buyers  seem  eager 
to  secure  supplies  of  the  best  grades. 
Not  much  extra  creamery  could  be  had 
for  less  than  42c.  and  there  is  little  of  it 
on  the  market.  “There  is  a  pinch  in  the 
butter  market  just  now,”  observed  I.  II. 
Ballou,  “and  the  situation  appears  strong 
all  over  the  country.  Stock  arriving  is 
mostly  below  extra.  We  can  hardly  look 
for  lower  prices  until  receipts  are  largely 
increased.  Cold  storage  creamei-y  sells 
around  40  cents.” 

POTATO  MARKET  FAIRLY  STEADY, 

Not  much  excitement  has  appeared  in 
the  potato  line  of  late.  The  situation  is 
if  anything  a  little  more  in  buyers’  favor. 
As  seen  at  the  agency  of  the  Farmers’ 
Union  of  Maine.  “Supply  and  demand  are 
both  light,  but  offerings  are  being  made 
a  little  more  freely.  While  the  range  in 
bulk  carload  lots  is  still  .$2.25  to  .$2..50.  it 


h  easier  now  to  buy  at  ,$2.25  than  it  was. 
Holders  in  Maine  are  becoming  more  anx¬ 
ious  to  close  out.  We  do  not  look  for  re¬ 
turn  of  extreme  high  prices  which  were  due 
more  to  car  shortage  than  to  crop  short¬ 
age.  Sime  of  the  planters  talk  of  putting 
in  an  increased  acreage,  while  others  hes¬ 
itate  because  of  cost  of  seed  and  fertil¬ 
izer.” 

NATIVE  FRUITS  IN  MODERATE  DEMAND. 

The  cranberry  trade  has  been  showing 
a  shade  of  improvement  lately,  and  some 
choice  brands  sold  up  to  $6.50.  Most 
sales  are  from  .$.3  to  $6,  the  lower  range 
being  for  the  small,  early  kinds,  or  for 
soft  berries.  “For  very  soft,  decaying 
fruit,”  remarked  a  leading 'dealer,  “we 
have  to  take  what  we  can  get,  even  down 
to  .50c  per  barrel,  from  .Tewdsh  buyers, 
who  sell  them  to  bakers  or  to  some  such 
use.”  Apples  are  moving  well  according 
to  some  comments,  while  others  say  the 
trading  is  slow.  The  range  of  prices 
holds  about  as  last  quoted.  According  to 
P.  H.  Wall  &  Co.,  “Good  A-Grade  Bald¬ 
wins  sell  for  $5.  A  few  fancy  lots  sell  for 
more  and  poorer  gi-ades  at  $3  to  .$4. 
Choice  Russets  of  good  color  and  size  sell 
as  high  as  ,$4.,50,  and  No.  2’s  are  .$3.” 

VEGETABLES  ABOUT  STEADY. 

Prices  are  fairly  Avell  maintained  in 
native  vegetables,  although  most  changes 
lately  have  been  downward.  Beets,  how¬ 
ever,  are  scarce  at  .$3,  if  good,  while  nice 
carrots  and  parsnips  bring  .$2..50,  and 
squashes  cannot  be  bought  for  less  than 
5c  per  pound  by  the  ton.  Hothouse  stuff 


still  brings  good  prices,  with  choice  let¬ 
tuce  at  $2  per  box,  tomatoes  at  50c  per 
pound,  radishes  at  .$2  per  box  and 
rhubarb  8c  per  pound. 

LI\CE  STOCK  IN  UNEVEN  SUPPLY. 

When  prices  move  upward  sharply,  the 
drovers  rush  the  stock  to  market  the  fol¬ 
lowing  week.  Buyers  take  advantage  of 
the  increased  supply  to  force  down  the 
prices,  and  then  down  goes  the  number  of 
stock  arrivals.  The  high  prices  pfevail- 
ing  for  meats,  hides  and  other  products 
ought  to  keep  the  live  stock  market  more 
steady,  but  .shippers  not  being  organized 
at  all,  cannot  regulate  the  shipments  and 
are  somewhat  at  the  mercy  of  the  killers, 
who  hold  back  when  they  see  a  big  lupply 
of  .stock,  regardless  of  the  rising  market 
for  meats.  Hogs  are  selling  at  1.5  to 
1514c:  lambs,  12  to  1.5c;  calves,  11  to 
12c ;  sheep,  8  to  10c ;  beef  cattle,  9  to  10c ; 
good  beef  cows,  8  to  9c;  and  others,  41/4 
to  5j4c.  The  milch  cow  market  shows  no 
special  change.  The  rise  in  beef  has  made 
it  harder  than  ever  to  buy  a  decent  i.  ilker 
at  a  low  price  or  around  $50,  while  good 
ones  cost  high.  As  one  trader  remarked : 
“I  have  to  pay  $100  now  for  a  good  two- 
can  (17  quarts)  cow  that  I  used  to  buy 
for  $.50  to  $6)0.”  G.  B.  F. 


Buffalo  Markets 

The  appearance  of  some  good  aspara¬ 
gus,  which  retails  as  low  as  12  cents  a 
fair-sized  bunch,  is  about  the  only  indi¬ 
cation  that  Spring  is  here.  Potatoes  are 
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still  .$2.25  and  $2.75,  and  retail  for  $3  per 
bu.,  with  Bermudas  $12  and  $13  per  bar¬ 
rel,  and  sweets,  $1.85  and  $2.75  per  bu. 
hamper.  Apples  remain  at  $3.50  and  $7 
per  barrel,  and  are  plenty  for  this  time  of 
the  year.  Some  excellent  Rome  Beauty 
and  Winesap  selected  retail  at  2  and  3c 
each. 

Eggs  are  not  quoted  above  31c,  retail¬ 
ing  at  33  and  35c,  the  storage  wholesale 
price  of  30c  showing  that  the  supply  is 
limited.  Cheese  is  firm  at  28c  for  best  do¬ 
mestic  and  25c  for  fair.  Butter  has  ad¬ 
vanced  to  43c  for  best  creamery,  38c  for 
best  dairy  and  32  and  37c  for  crocks 

Onions  •are  $4.50  and  $5.50  for  fancy 
yellow  home  grown  and  $4.25  and  $4.50 
per  Havana  crate.  The  bean  supply  is 
still  low  enough  to  keep  prices  up  to  $8 
and  $9  for  all  sorts.  Vegetables  are  firm 
and  rather  scarce  at  $5  and  $6  per  box 
for  California  artichokes.  .$2  and  $2..50 
per  bushel  for  beets,  $1.60  and  $1.75  for 
carrots,  $2.25  and-  $2.65  for  parsnips, 
$1.90  and  $2.10  for  white  turnips  per 
bushel,  and  $2.75  and  $3  per  barrel  for 
yellow  turnips.  New  beets  are  75  and 
85c  per  dozen  bunches;  shallots,  50  and 
65c  per  dozen  bunches ;  cabbage,  $2.50 
and  .$2.75  per  hamper,  new;  Florida  cel¬ 
ery,  $3.50  and  .$3.75  per  crate;  lettnee, 
$1  and  $1.35  per  2-lb.  box ;  curly  lettuce. 
.50  and  ^c  per  basket;  mushrooms,  $1.25 
and  $1.75  per  4-lb.  basket;  hothouse  cu¬ 
cumbers,  $I  and  $1.50  per  dozen.  This 
ought  to  be  the  last  report  with  next  to 
nothing  of  fair-priced  Southern  vegetables 
(Continued  on  page  520) 
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See  How  Chandler  Checks 
With  High-Priced  Cars 

Wherein  and  how  does  the  Chandler  excel  other  cars  in  its  price  field, 
you  may  ask.  In  many  ways  it  excels  and  in  all  ways  taken  together 
it  excels  tremendously. 

Now  see  how  the  Chandler  checks  with  eight  of  the  best  known 
high-priced  cars  in  seven  features  selected  as  being  characteristic  of 
high  grade  design  and  most  excellent  service. 

No.  1 — Aluminum  Crank  Case. 

Packard,  Pierce- Arrow,  Winton,  White,  Stutz,  Mercer,  Cadillac 

No.  2 — Aluminum  Crank  Case,  which  ties  the  frame  of  the  car 
together  at  four  points  at  front  and  rear  sides  of  the  motor, 
giving  perfect  rigidity  to  the  motor  mounting. 

Packard,  Locomobile  (bronze  crank  case),  Winton,  Stutz,  Mercer 

No.  3 — Silent  Chains  for  Driving  Motor  Shafts. 

Packard,  Winton,  Mercer,  Cadillac 

No.  4 — Annular  Ball-Bearing  Transmission. 

Packard,  Pierce-Arrow,  Locomobile,  Winton,  White,  Stutz,  Mercer,  Cadillac 

No.  5 — Annular  Ball-Bearing  Differential. 

Packard,  Pierce- Arrow,  Locomobile,  White,  Stutz 

No.  6— Annular  Ball-Bearings  for  Rear  Wheels. 

Packard,  Locomobile,  White,  Stutz,  Mercer 

No.  7 — High  Tension  Magneto  Ignition. 

Pierce- Arrow,  Locomobile,  Winton,  White,  Stutz,  Mercer 

Chandler  Has  All  These  Features 


Chandler  checks  with  the  high-priced  cars. 
Chandler  performs  with  the  high-priced  cars. 

The  manufacturer  of  one  Six  can  make  just 
as  big  claims  as  any  other.  The  Chandler  Com¬ 
pany  likes  to  deal  in  facts. 

For  years  the  Chandler  Company  has  made 
the  Chandler  a  fact-car,  not  a  claim-car. 


Claims  sell  a  lot  of  cars,  but  facts  sell  more 
cars,  just  as  fast  as  the  buyers  learn  the  facts. 

The  Chandler  is  honestly  built  and  moderately 
priced.  There  is  no  other  Six  selling  at  anything 
like  the  Chandler  price  which  will  give  you  so 
much  dependable  service. 


So  many  recognize  its  superiority  that  the  Chandler  has  earned  a  front  rank 
position  in  the  industry.  So  many  recognize  it  that  twenty-five  thousand 
buyers  this  year  will  choose  the  Chandler  as  the  Six  to  be  preferred  above  all  Sixes. 

Choose  The  Fact-Car  ^or  Your  Car 

I 

Seven-Passenger  Touring  Car,  $1395 

Four-Passenger  Roadster,  $1395  Seven- Passenger  Convertible  Sedan.  $2095 

Four-Passenger  Convertible  Coupe,  $1995  Limousine,  $2695 

Write  today  for  name  of  Chandler  dealer  nearest  you.  We  will  send  you  complete  catalog. 

CHANDLER  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  Dept,  k  k,  Cleveland,  O. 
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More  fine  farm  dwell¬ 
ings  are  going  up  ju^ 
now  than  ever  before.  This 
is  the  result  of  the  farmer’s 
general  prosperity.  And  it 
is  to  his  credit  that  his  fir^ 
thought  has  been  a  better 
home  for  his  family.  In 
this  connetftion  you  should 
consider 

North  Carolina  Pine 

“The  Wood  Universal’* 

It  is  so  manufacStured  that  when 
used  for  floors  or  ceilings,  1000 
feet  will  cover  as  much  area  as 
1300  or  1400  feet  of  most  other 
lumber.  Properly  protected  with 
paint,  as  all  wood  should  be,  it 
will  outlive  your  grandchildren. 
Being  free  from  resin  it  takes 
Stains  and  enamels  with  beauti¬ 
ful  effe(5ts.  It  is  therefore  excell¬ 
ently  suited  for  inside  trim,  such 
as  panelled  walls,  built-in  cabi¬ 
nets,  beamed  ceilings,  etc.  North 
Carolina  Pine  grows  in  abun¬ 
dance  —  so  costs  you  less  than 
other  woods  of  equal  merit. 

FREE — Let  us  mail  you  our  160- 
page  illustrated  book  of  Farm 
Buildings.  Worth  fully  $1. 

North  Carolina  Pine  Association 

1 1  Bank  of  Commerce  Building 
Norfolk,  Va. 


Free  Catalog  in  colors  explains 

-  V  how  you  can  save  I 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steelier  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today.  . 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  ElmSt.iQuincy.lll. 


PERFECT  SATISFACTION! 


OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACKl 

ginos.  separators,  spreaders.  MasterpiI'X:e  en- 
OiNBS  are  powerful,  durable,  reliable,  designed  by 
ex^rta,  constructed  by  master  engine  builders; 
built  jmr  long,  hard,  continuous,  heavy  duty  serv- 
Ice.  They  use  any  fuel  and  develop  way  above 
rated  horse  power.  Easy  to  start  in  cold  weather 
••no,  cranking.  Heavy  weight,  lar^  bore,  long 
D  bearings,  low  speed.  Thi 


stroke,  wide  bearings,  low  speed. 


ey  do  not  rack  them* 


direct  from  factory  to  user  prices,  my  chain  of  factories,  and 
other  interesting  things  are  told  in  my  new  free  1917  catalog. 

GET  THIS  FREE  BOOK  MnWl 

It  will  guard  yon  against  imitations  of  Galloway  maatcrpleca 
engines,  and  tell  you  the  truth  about  the  engine  business. 
Describes  completely  every  one  of  tho  new  1917  model 
engines  from  1  8-4  h.  p.  to  16  h.  p.  It  tells  how 
to  lay  out  and  build  a  cheap,  efficient  pow¬ 
er  house.  Describes  Galloway  1917 
engine  Iroprovemonts— Valves  in  tho  { 
head,  like  nigh  class  automobile  mo¬ 
tors— Economy  carburetor  (worth  $15 
more  on  any  engine,  costs  nothing  ex¬ 
tra  on  a  Galloway)— cuts  down  fuel  bills 
—makes  easy  starting  in  all  weathers— 
frostproof  cylinder  and  water  pot. 

Describes  my  new  blue-hot  spark  mag¬ 
neto  and  new  make  and  break  ignitor 
which  never  misses  fire.  Remember  I 
■  BUILD  EVERY  SIZE 
and'stylo  of  gasoline,  kerosene,  distillate 
or  crude  oilengine.  Henry  Wenham.  Mil- 
ton,  Wis.,  Mys,  **Ihave  run  gasoline  en¬ 
gines  of  different  makes  for  7  years.  The  It _ 

b.  p.  Galloway  is  simplest,  most  powerful,  best  governed  en¬ 
gine  I  ever  saw  and  $^6  cheaper  to  me.''  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  testimonials  and  my  $25,000  bond  prove  that  I 
have  satisned  these  customers  and  will  satisfy  you.  Engines 
^®ri<>o.  Council  Bluffs,  Kansas  City, 
1  Ask  for  my  book  today.  A  postal 


shipped  from  Wat 
St.  raul,  Chicago 
gets  it.  Address 

WM.  6&U0WAY 
CO.,  Box  275 

Engine  Mboaias 
turing  Specialists. 

WATERLOO.  IA4 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  ;  : 


Limitations  of  Sweet  Clover 

I  note  the  excellent  ai'ticle  by  A. 
Bloomingdale  on  page  28  on  Sweet 
clover.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  Mr. 
Bloomingdale  that  .January  1st  to  March 
15th  is  a  good  time  to  sow  the  seed,  but 
I  think  after  Mr.  Bloomingdale  has  more 
e^xperienoc  with  unhulled  seed  he  will 
change  his  opinions  on  this  point.  There  j 
are  at  least  three  very  good  x’easons  why 
un hulled  Melilotus  seed  is  not  as  good 
as  the  hulled.  First,  this  seed,  especially 
when  uiihulled,  heats  very  easily.  I  have 
seen  it  heat  within  an  hour  after  being 
thrashed.  Not  only  does  it  heat  easily, 
but  it  does  a  good  job  of  it,  and  the 
germ  may  be  entirely  killed  within  24 
hours. 

Second,  the  nnhullod  seed  contains  a 
gootl  deal  of  light-weight  and  shrunken 
grains,  which,  if  they  germinate  at  all, 
will  do  so  in  a  very  feeble  fashion. 

Third,  Sweet  clover  is  ordinarily  slow  i 
about  germinating  and  requires  plenty 
of  moisture  in  order  to  give  a  good 
germination.  This  outer  husk  prevents 
moisture  from  reaching  the  seed  as 
quickly  as  it  would  otherwise  do,  and 
thus  makes  germination  more  uncertain 
and  unreliable. 

I  do  not  in  the  least  agree  with  Mr. 
Bloomingdale  in  his  statement  that  stock 
cat  Sweet  clover  hay  better  than  Alfalfa 
hay.  I  grow  both  of  them  every  year 
and  my  stock  prefer  the  Alfalfa.  Sweet 
clover  hay  is  certainly  good  feed,  but  it 
is  diflicult  to  cure,  it  js  pretty  coarse 
aud  usually  woody  even  if  cut  when  in 
bud,  and  not  only  do  my  stock  eat  it 
less,  but  they  do  not  thrive  on  it  as 
well.  I  consider  it  a  pasture  plant  in¬ 
stead  of  a  hay  plant.  Last  Winter  I  fed 
a  bunch  of  heifers  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season  on  Alfalfa  hay,  in  the  latter 
part  on  Sweet  clover.  They  received  no 
grain  nor  silage,  but  they  fattened  on 
the  Alfalfa  and  I  believe  lost  flesh  on 
the  Sweet  clover. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  comparison 
in  my  mind  between  the  yield  of  Alfalfa 
liay  and  of  Sweet  clover  hay.  My  fields 
of  Sweet  clover  before  cutting  will  ap¬ 
pear  to.  be  simply  piled  up  with  this 
plant,  and  one  would  guess  that  he  would 
cut  four  or  five  tons  per  acre.  After  it 
has  cured  out  and  is  ready  to  go  into  the 
barn,  we  arc  simply  amazed  to  find  how 
little  there  really  is  there,  and  my  Al¬ 
falfa  meadows  alongside  give  just  the 
opposite  results.  I  think  an  Alfalfa 
meadow  will  produce  fully  throe  times  as 
much  hay  in  a  season  as  an  ordinary  or 
even  a  real  good  field  of  Sweet  clover.  I 
consider  Sweet  clover  one  of  the  most 
valuable  plants  that  I  have  ever  grown 
and  I  am  growing  it  by  the  hundreds  of 
acres,  but  I  do  not  consider  it  anywhere 
near  the  equal  of  Alfalfa  as  a  hay  crop, 
and  I  think  that  we  must  consider*  its 
limitations  or  we  will  be  disappointed. 

Ohio.  CIIAS.  B.  WING. 


Sawdust  for  Orchard  Mulch 

I  expect  to  set  an  orchard  this  Spring. 
Would  you  recommend  the  use  of  saw¬ 
dust,  with  a  little  manure  on  top,  as  a 
mulch?  If  so  which  would  be  the  better, 
green  or  dry?  Have  any  of  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  readers  had  any  experience  along  this 
line?  p,  w.  J. 

Altamont,  Ill. 

We  want  the  experience — all  we  can 
get.  We  have  found  that  fresh  sawdust 
is  too  sour  to  make  a  successful  mulch. 
When  well  rotted  or  mixed  with  lime 
it  will  answer,  aud  it  should  do  well 
mixed  with  manure.  \ 


Value  of  Street  Sweepings 

Would  it  pay  me  to  cart  street  sweep¬ 
ings?  I  can  get  them  for  the  carting;  I 
have  five  miles  to  go.  What  value  have 
they  to  the  soil?  H.  D.  F. 

West  Nyack,  N.  Y. 

The  street  sweepings  vary  in  value,  de¬ 
pending  upon  how  much  dirt  and  refuse 
are  swept  up  with  the  droppings.  On  the 
average  they  run  about  2-3  of  the  value 
of  stable  manure.  In  some  cases  there  is 
a  considerable  quantity  of  oil  from  trucks 
and  autombiles  which  has  rather  an  injur¬ 
ious  effect  upon  the  ^oil.  On  the  whole  it 
is  doubtful  if  it  would  pay  you  to  haul 
these  street  sweepings  five  miles,  unless 
they  are  practically  all  droppings. 

“(train  has  been  found  clutched  in  the 
hands  of  an  Egyptian  mummy.”  “It  beats 
all,”  commented  the  Chicago  man,  “how 
some  of  those  speculators  will  hold  on.” 
— Washington  Star, 


Don  Dread 
Bad  Weather 


Be  Prepared 
Fork 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


A  Coat  for  Rough- Weather  Duties 

PROVIDE  yourself  with  a  Raynster  for  your  rough-weather 
duties  and  you’ll  find  it  a  mighty  comfort  scores  of  times.  Raynsters 
for  men,  women  and  children  are  made  in  varied  fabrics,  sizes  and  colors. 
Every  coat  bears  the  honor  mark  of  a  great  company  shown  above. 

This  is  your  guarantee  of  quality,  of  long  wear.  Our  special  pro¬ 
cess  of  vulcanizing  to  make  the  surface  coats  waterproof  means  a  literal 
baking  of  rubber  and  cloth  together  into  one  piece.  Each  seam  is 
carefully  sealed  and  inspected.  Your  Raynster  will  keep  its  shape  and 
remain  soft  and  pliable,  no  matter  what  style  or  weight  you  select. 
There  are  heavy  and  light  weight,  double  and  single  texture  Raynsters 
— rubber  surface,  cravenette  and  dressy  styles.  Also  auto  coats.  If 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  a  Raynster,  write  to  the  address 
below  and  we  will  tell  you  where  it  can  be  obtained.  Ask  for  interest¬ 
ing  booklet,  showing  many  styles  of  Raynsters  for  work  and  for  dress. 

United  States  RubberJOsoipaiy 


Clothing  Division 


New  York 


Use  NATCO  Drain  Tile— Last  Forever 


Farm  drainage  needs  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of 
best  Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned.  Don’t  have  to  dig  ’em  up 
to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
lots.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  IMPF.RISH- 
ABLE  SILO,  Natco  Building  Tile  and  Natco  Sewer  Pipe, 
National  Fire  Proofing  Company  •  1121  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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ARMY  AUCTION  BARGAINS 

Uoifonnt  .  $1.25  n 
Revolrera  <  1.6S  * 

Shoe*  .  .  1.75" 
Ponchos  .  .  .75  “ 

Saddles  .  .  3.00" 


Rifles  $3.85  np 
Tents  3.85 
Rptc.Carbiiies3.00  " 

Team  Hamess21.85  up 
Haversacks  .  .15  * 

200  Machine  Guns  with  two  million  cartridses. 
Cannons,  1  to  100  pounders,  with  shell  for  sea 
and  land.  Free  circular — 1917  Cyclopedia  cat- 
_  .  alog,  428  pp,  illus.,  ready  in  May.  Mailed  SOc. 

Francis  Bannermsui,  501  Broadway,  New  York 


^  KEROSENE  ENGINES 

>1/  OTTAWA  LATEST  OCSICN 


Durable,  Powerful,  Reliable,  Mas¬ 
sive.  Built  to  last;  to  do  hard, 
heavy  work.  Uses  Cheapest  Fuel. 
_  Pull  X  to  a  horse  -power  more  than 

Months  Trial,  Easy  Terms.  Sizes 
H-P.  Easy  to  start.  No  Crankiag.  No 
to  Year  Guarantee.  Most  practical  engine 
Engine  book  free.  A  Postal  brings  It. 

THE  OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

691  King  Street,  OTTAWA,  KANSAS. 


rated.  3 
m  to  22 
batteries, 
ever  built, 


The  best  implements  on  the 
market  -  Planet  Jr? 


This  is  what  T.  D.  Buchanan,  Crosse  Isle.  Mich.,  says  of  Planet  Jr  Cultivators  and 
Seeders.  Planet  Jrs  are  so  scientifically  designed  and  skilfully  made  that  they  save 
time,  lighten  labor,  and  produce  bigger  and  better  crops. 

No.  72  Planet  Jr  2-row,  2-hor8e  Pivot-wheel  Cultivator  saves  a  man. 
a  team,  and  a  cultivator  every  day  it  is  used.  Cultivates  two  rows  of  corn,  potatoes, 
beans,  etc.,  at  one  passage,  even  if  rows  are  crooked  or  irregular  width.  In  check¬ 
rows  and  listed  corn  it  also  beats  any  other  tool.  Has  spring 
M  >70  a-H  Can  be  equipped  with  spring-trip  standards,  discs. 

No.  72  sweeps,  hoe  steels  and  furrowing  shovels.  Specially 

hardened  cultivating  steels  add  50  per  cent  to  wear. 
Eight  styles— various  prices. 

Planet  Jrs  range  from  these  big  2-horse  imple- 
’'ments  for  large  acreage  down  to  the  light  hand- 
cultivators  for  the  family  garden. 

No.  12  Planet  Jr  Double  and  Single  Wheel- 

Hoe  Combined  is  the  greatest  hand-cultivating 
tool  in  the  world.  It  straddles  crops  till  20  inches 
high,  then  works  between  rows  with  one  or  two 
wheels.  The  plows  open  furrows  and  cover 
1  them.  The  cultivator  teeth  work  deep  or  shal- 
Jlow.  The  hoes  are  wonderful  weed-killers. 
■^We  make  32  other  styles  of  wheel-hoes  and  seed 

C  New  72.page  Catalog,  free! 

L  Illustrates  Planet  Jrs  Joins'  actual  farm  and  srarden  work. 
^  and  describes  over  70  different  tools,  including'  Seeders, 
Wheel-Hocs,  Horse-Hoes»  Harrows,  Orchard*,  Beet-,  and 
Pivot- Wheel  Riding  Cultivators.  Write  postal  for  it  todap: 


S  L  ALLEN  &  CO  Box  1107V  Philadelphia 
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Standards 

In  rural  communities  clusters 
mail  delivery  boxes  at  the 
crossroads  evidence  Uncle 
Sam’s  postal  service.  Here  the 
neighbors  trudge  from  their 
homes — perhaps  a  few  yards, 
perhaps  a  quarter  mile  or  so — 
for  their  mail. 

Comprehensive  as  is  the 
government  postal  system,  still 
the  service  rendered  by  its  mail 
carriers  is  necessarily  restricted, 
as  the  country  dweller  knows. 

Long  before  rural  delivery 
was  established  the  Bell  System 
began  to  link  up  the  farmhouse 
with  the  neighboring  towns  and 


of  Service 

villages.  One-fourth  of  the 
10,000,000  telephones  in  the 
Bell  System  are  rural.  They 
reach  more  places  than  there 
are  post  offices.  Along  the 
highways  and  private  lanes  the 
telephone  poles  lead  straight  up 
to  the  farmer’s  door. 

He  need  not  stir  from  the 
cheerful  hearth  ablaze  in  winter, 
nor  grope  along  dark  roads  at 
night  for  friendly  news  or  aid 
in  time  of  trouble.  Right  in  the 
heart  of  his  home  is  his  tele¬ 
phone.  It  is  the  American 
farmer’s  key  to  the  outside 
world,  and  in  no  other  country 
is  it  found. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


This  Spray  Outfit  Only 


$1 


T.iu  No.  1  U-R-E>K-A  Spray  Outfit  irives  you  C 
erullons  of  liquid  a  minute  at  a  pressure  of  175  lbs.  Comes  complete 
with  100  gallon  tank,  50  ft.  of  hose,  4  nozzles,  everything  ready  to 
go  to  work  at  this  remarkably  low  price.  Our  catalog  which  is  free 
on  request,  fflvcs  you  information  on  other  sizes.  Send  for  it  today. 
R.  tONSOUOATED  CAS  ENGINE  CO.,  202  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City 


BEES 


PAY  BIG  PROFITS 

Raise  your  own  honey. 
We  start  you  right.  Send 
today  for  Bee  Supply 
Catalog.  Sent  FREE. 

Dadant&Sons  Hamtlton.IlK 


&imM 

Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmers’  big  questions. 

How  can  I  grow  crops  with  less 
expense  ?  How  can  I  save  in  plant¬ 
ing  potatoes?  How  make  high 
priced  seed  go  farthest?  The 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

solves  the  labor  problem  and  makes 
the  best  use  or  high  priced  seed. 

Means  $5  to  $50  extra  profit  per  acre. 

Every  seed  piece  m  its  place 
and  only  one.  Saves  1  to  2 
bushels  seed  per  acre.  Uni¬ 
form  depth;  even 
spacing.  Wo  make 
a  full  line  of  potato 
machinery.  Send 
for  booklet  today. 

No  Misses 
No  Doubles 

Bateman M’fg Co.,  Box  2B^  GrenIocIi,N.J. 


Arro 


Atlanta,  2’4  in. 
Whitby,  V/&  in-. 


ISc  each 
6  for  90c 


m 

COLLARS 

The  exquisite  finish  given  by 
the  domestic  laundry  which 
is  found  in  Arrow  Collars  is 
made  possible  by  the  even¬ 
ness  and  fineness  of  the  fabric 

Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc,,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you*H  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ** square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — To  save  the  country 
from  a  shortage  of  canned  footl  next  Win¬ 
ter  the  car  service  commission  of  the 
American  Railway  Association,  March 
22,  brought  to  the  attention  of  all  the 
railroads  of  the  country  the  importance 
of  exempting  from  embargoes  necessiiry 
shipments  of  tin  plate  with  which  to  make 
cans.  The  commission  acted  upon  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce  and 
Agriculture,  who  were  told  by  manufac¬ 
turers  recently  that  a  shortage  of  canned 
food  was  threatened  because  of  railroad 
ojmbargoes  on  tin  plate. 

Albert  O.  Sander  and  Karl  N.  Wnnnen- 
berg,  who  pleaded  guilty  to  a  Federal  in¬ 
dictment  accusing  them  of  establishing  for 
Germany  a  .system  of  espionage  in  Eng¬ 
land,  received  sentences  of  two  years  in 
the  Atlanta  penitentiary  and  a  fine  of 
,$2,.500  each  in  the  Criminal  Ri’anch  of 
the  United  States  District  Court,  New 
York,  March  22.  George  Vanx  Racon, 
who  turned  State’s  evidence,  and  who  is 
named  in  the  indictment  with  the  two 
men  as  the  newspaper  correspondent  sent 
to  England  to  gain  information,  was  sen¬ 
tenced  later  to  one  year  in  prison.  Racon 
was  captured  in  London  and  was  tried  by 
court-martial,  found  guilty  and  sentenced 
to  death.  lie  escaped  with  his  life  on  his 
promise  to  reveal  what  he  knew  about  the 
schemes  of  Sander  and  Wnnnenberg. 

IMarch  2‘{  ,a  terrific  windstorm  at  New 
Albany,  Tnd.,  caused  the  death  of  P,7  per¬ 
sons  and  injuries  to  70  others.  The  prop¬ 
erty  loss  is  estimated  at  .$1,1. *1.3, 000. 

Eastern  railroads  are  about  to  ask  for 
an  increase  in  freight  rates,  except  on 
bituminous  coal,  coke  and  ore,  as  a  result 
of  the  Adamson  eight-hour  law  decision 
and  the  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  fuel 
and  materials  now  adversely  affecting 
earnings.  Pa.ssenger  fares  would  not  be 
affected. 

Priv.ate  .John  Poor  of  the  Third  Com¬ 
pany,  Coast  Artillery  Coiqis,  died  at  I’ort- 
land.  Me.,  March  2.3,  of  a  bullet  wound 
received  when  he  tried  to  halt  two  stran¬ 
gers  detected  near  the  12-inch  gun  bat¬ 
teries  at  Fort  Williams.  As  a  result  of 
reports  of  suspicious  characters  seen  near 
the  liarbor  defences  recently,  culminating 
in  the  two  attempts  to  approach  the  heavy 
batteries  under  cover  of  darkness,  re¬ 
newed  precautions  were  taken  to  guard 
all  fortifications  at  Portland.  A  closely- 
drawn  net  of  sentries  was  thrown  across 
every  approach  and  searchlights  were  in 
action. 

_  Private  detectives  of  the  Southern  Pa¬ 
cific  Company  arrested  March  23.  at  Gal¬ 
veston,  Tex.,  a  German  in  the  hold  of  the 
Rritish  steamer  Phydwen,  loaded  with 
grain  for  the  Allies.  The  man  was  plac¬ 
ing  bombs  in  the  hold.  Officials  refuse  to 
discuss  the  matter  other  than  to  say 
homhs  wei’e  found  and  the  arrest  made. 
Later  it  was  discovemi  that  eight  homhs 
had  been  placed  about  the  Southern  Pa¬ 
cific  grain  elevator,  which  has  .5,000,000 
bushels  of  grain  for  the  Allies. 

Premature  explosion  of  dynamite  in  the 
shaft  leading  to  a  new  subway  tube  undei- 
the  East  River,  New  York,  caused  the 
death  of  five  workmen  and  injuries  to  1.5 
more  IMarch  25.  3’he  shaft  is  on  Black¬ 
well’s  Lsland,  near  the  pier  of  the  Queens- 
horo  hi-idge. 

Instructions  that  fir.st  naturalization 
papers  should  be  refused  to  applicants 
who  are  unwilling  to  fight  for  the  United 
States  were  given  by  .Tudge  Dyer,  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  March  20.  On  this  order  first  papers 
were  refused  to  .Toseph  Gandil,  who  said 
he  had  two  brothers  in  the  German  army 
and  would  not  he  willing  to  fight  against 
Germany,  hut  would  go  back  there  if  he 
could. 

The  grounds  around  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  .Tohn  the  Divine,  one  of  New  York’s 
most  imposing  places  of  church  architec¬ 
ture,  are  to  be  offered  ^  to  the  United 
States  for  hospital  use  in  case  of  war. 
The  announcement  was  made  March  27 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Cathedral  board  of 
trustees. 

An  ingenious  method  of  smuggling  rub¬ 
ber  out  of  this  country  was  revealed 
March  27  with  the  arrest  of  four  men  and 
the  seizure  of  two  trunks  and  a  victrola 
on  the  pier  of  the  Norwegian-America 
line  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Both  trunks  had 
false  partitions  which  hid  the  rubber  and 
contained  numerous  pairs  of  shoes,  all 
having  new  rubber  soles.  There  were 
false  walls  in  the  victrola  stuffed  with 
the  rubber.  More  than  4.000  packages  of 
dental  rubber  were  thus  hidden  away. 
Whether  the  nibbor  was  intended^  for  Ger¬ 
many  or  not  has  not  been  determined. 

WASHINGTON.— A  force  of  15,000 
National  Guardsmen  was  added  March  27 
to  the  units  already  called  out  to  guard 
private  and  Government  property.  ’Fhe 
new  coutingciit  was  obtained  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  order  that  the  muster  out  of  all 
National  Giuird  organizations  now  in  the 
Federal  service  be  suspended.  As  origi¬ 
nally  given  out  at  the  War  Department, 
the  list  of  troops  retained  in  Federal  ser¬ 
vice  contained  a  number  of  units  which 
already  had  been  mustered  out.  Depart¬ 
ment  officials  explained  that  reports  of 
the  completion  of  the  mustering  out  for¬ 
malities  had  been  late  in  reaching  them. 
Troops  discharged  from  Federal  service 
as  late  as  March  27  included  the  Third 
North  Carolina  and  First  Mississippi  In¬ 
fantry,  which  thus  escape  further  Federal 
duty  until  another  formal  call  is  issued. 
It  was  the  third  call  for  militia  troops 


within  three  day.s.  When  those  called  out 
by  the  previous  orders  are  recruited  to 
their  full  strength  it  is  estimated  that  the 
number  will  total  52.0(X),  although^  War 
Department  figures  of  the  number  imme¬ 
diately  available  as  a  result  of  the  thr.’o 
calls  are  about  47,000. 

American  national  banks  have  set  a 
new  high  record  for  resources,  again  re¬ 
vealing  the  United  .States  as  incompara¬ 
bly  the  richest  nation  in  the  world.  Comp¬ 
troller  Williams  announced  March  27 
that  on  Alarch  5,  the  date  of  the  last 
bank  call,  the  assets  of  the  national  banks 
aggregated  more  than  $10,000,000,000.  ex¬ 
ceeding  by  over  $5,000,000  the  combined 
resources  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the 
Bank  of  France,  the  Bank  of  Italy,  the 
Bank  of  Spain,  the  Bank  of  Norway,  the 
Bank  of  Sweden,  the  Swiss  National 
Bank,  the  National  Bank  of  Denmark, 
the  Bank  of  .Tapan  and  the  Reiehs  Bank 
of  Germany. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Farmers’  Week,  ^Massachusetts  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Amherst,  Mass.,  March 
26-30. 

American  .Teri?ey  Cattle  Club,  New 
York  Cit.y,  May  2. 

IIolstein-Friesian  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  Worcester,  Mass.,  .Tune  6. 

American  Seed  3’rade  Association,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.,  .Tune  10  to  21. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
forty-second  annual  meeting,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  .Tune  27-20. 

Society  of  American  Florists  and  Or¬ 
namental  Ilorticulturi.sts,  New  York 
City.  August  21-23. 

New  York  State  Fair.  Syi-acuse,  N.  Y., 
September  10-15. 

Eastern  States  Exposition,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Oct.  12-20. 


Condemned  Food  Products — I  am 
glad  to  see  the  stand  you  are  taking  re¬ 
garding  the  foods  and  markets  question, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  condem¬ 
nation  of  spoiled  or  suppo.sed  spoiled 
produce.  Mr.  Dillon’s  interview  with 
one  of  the  daily  newspapers  a  few  days 
ago  referring  to  the  tons  of  grapes  that 
have  been  destroyed  when  there  were  a 
few  rotten  ones,  seems  to  bo  at  par  with 
the  method  used  by  our  government.  A 
friend  in  the  grain  business  tells  me 
that  a  ^  short  time  ago  13  tons  of 
macaroni  were  condemned  beeau.se  it 
contained  some  weevil,  yet  upon  exam¬ 
ination  weevil  was  not  found.  lie  tells 
me  that  this  macaroni  could  easily  have 
been  sold  cheaply  for  animal  food  but 
due  to  the  arbitrariness  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  it  had  to  be  destroyed.  F.  M. 

Farmers  in  Clinton  County  are  mak¬ 
ing  preparations  to  tap  their  sugar  or¬ 
chards,  with  prospects  for  a  good  sea¬ 
son.  Cows  are  coming  fre.sh  and  cream¬ 
eries  open  April  1st.  Potatoes  have  tak¬ 
en  somewhat  of  a  decline  in  market,  buy¬ 
ers  are  offering  .$2  per  bu.  at  shipping 
points.  ITay  $17  per  ton ;  cornmeal 
$2..50  per  cwt.  Veals,  alive,  12e  per  lb. 
Calf  hides,  $2..50  to  .$3  each.  Oats,  65c 
per  bu.  Eggs,  40c;  butter,  40c  per  lb. 

Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y.  n.  T.  J. 

The  great  trouble  with  truck  farming 
in  this  portion  of  West  Virginia  is  the 
labor  problem.  The  lumbering,  mining 
and  railroading  pick  up  all  the  good 
haiuLs,  with  wages  ran  'ing  from  .$.3  to 
$8  per  day,  and  the  farmer  has  to  take 
the  culls  at  .$2  to  .$3  per  day  ;  in  fact, 
some  of  them  are  not  worth  anything. 
I  have  answered  some  of  the  applicants 
in  your  want  column.s,  hut  will  I  got 
them,  or  will  they  suit  me  if  I  get  them? 
I  would  pay  $7,5  per  month  for  a  real 
good  willing  hand.  I  want  a  man  with 
will  and  muscle  in-stead  of  college  educa¬ 
tion,  B,  F.  VIQUESNEY. 

Randolph  Co.,  W.  Va. 

Present  local  prices  are  as  follows: 
Cows,  fresh  or  springers,  $50  to  .$80,  as 
to  size  and  quality.  Live  hens,  16  to 
161/^c  per  lb.  Eggs,  26  to  28c  per  dozen 
and  rapidly  dropping.  Butter,  .34c; 
butterfat  at  the  creamery  about  41c., 
po.ssibly  42c.  Potatoes,  >  $1.50  per  bu. ; 
apples,  7.5c  per  bu.  Dressed  pork,  14c, 
per  lb. ;  dressed  beef,  11  c.  per  lb.  Many 
in  this  locality  ship  eggs  to  New  York 
and  get  within  one  or  two  cents  of  Quo¬ 
tations  on  date  of  sale,  occasionally,  on 
extra  fancy  stuff  get  the  top  price.  I 
make  my  own  butter  for  private  custom¬ 
ers  and  usually  get  close  to  the  highest 
quotations  and  sometimes  above  the 
highest.  If  I  have  a  surplus  1  sometimes 
ship  and  then  usually  get  about  10  cents 
under  quotations.  One  .shipment  to  the 
Department  of  Poods  and  Markets 
brought  above  top  quotations  for  dairy 
blitter,  but  I  have  felt  that  the  commis- 
.sion  men  practically  stole  several  cents 
on  each  pound  of  butter  shipped  them. 
There  js  practically  no  garden  stuff  or 
fruit  sold  hero,  as  this  is  a  great  dairy, 
poultry  and  potato  country.  Most  of  the 
poultrymen  ship  their  eggs,  but  aside 
h'om  them  practically  all  sales  are  made 
to  local  dealers  who  buy  as  cheaply  as 
possible.  Practically  all  of  the  local 
milk  goes  to  the  creamery  and  is  made 
into  butter  and  the  fat  is  paid  for  ac¬ 
cording  to  quotations.  I  have  tried  to 
deal  direct  with  the  consumer  as  far  as 
pos.sib]e  and  have  had  .some  very  good 
customers  and  some  who  were  very  un¬ 
businesslike.  to  say  the  least.  I  feel  that 
the  marketing  problem  is  by  far  the 
greatest  problem  before  the  farmer  at 
the  present  time,  and  that  upon  its  .solu¬ 
tion  dei>ends  the  future  of  agriculture. 

Bradford  Co.,  Pa.  c.  s.  g. 
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Direct 
Factory 
Prices 
W-Day 
Trial 


Gives  One 
Man  the 
Power 
of  a  , Giant 


This  powerful  all  steel  One  Man  Stump 
Puller  yanks  out  any  stump  easily  and  quickly 
—no  horses  necessary.  Clears  an  acre  from 
one  anchor.  Patented  cable  take  up  does 
away  with  winding  up  slack  cable.  Three 
sjjeeds — when  stump  loosens  increase  the 
speed  and  save  time.  Tremendous  power 
gained  by  leverage  principle.  Works  m  any 
position.  Easily  moved  on  its  big  broad 
wheels.  Can  be  reversed  under  strain. 

Sold  on  15  year  guarantee,  flaw  or  no  flaw. 
Used  by  the  KIRSTIN  METHOD  we  guar¬ 
antee  a  saving  of  10%  to  50%  over  any  other 
way  of  clearing  land  for  the  plow.  Ten-day 
trial  on  your  stump  land.  You  can  make 
Big  Money  for  Yourself 
under  our  Profit  Sharing  Plan.  Write  today 
for  that  plan  and  our  big.  Free,  illustrated 
book,“The  Gold  in  Your  Stump  Land.” 

A.  J.  KIRSTIN  COMPANY 
6045  Ludington  Street,  Escanaba,  Michigan 
oargcst  makers  in  the  world  of  Stump  Pullers— 
both  one  man  and  horse  power. 

1716 


LIME  FEEDS 
CROPS 


by  liberating  the  fertility  already  in  your  soil. 
The  IIERTZLER  &  ZOOK  Low-Down 
Lime  Spreader  saves  lime  and  labor  too. 
Spreads  lime,  fertilizer  and  ashes  so  evenly 
none  is  wasted.  Positive  force  feed  smashes 
lumps.  Lever  adjustment  gives  instant  con¬ 
trol  of  feed  for  heavier  application  to  the  poor 
spots.  Write  for  catalog  and  special  offer. 

.$24  and  up  Capacity,  150  to  4,000  lbs, 

HERTZLER  G  ZOOK  COMPANY 

Box  C 
Belleville,  Pa. 


Small  first  cost, 
light  draft  and  wonder¬ 
fully  strong  constnictlon 
are  important  advantages  of 
the  No.  64  H  a  D  CULTIVATOR. 

It  does  work  as  good  as  higher  priced 
Cultivators  and  wears  a.s long.  Solid  contin¬ 
uous  axle,  spring  balanced  swivel  parallel  gangs 
and  strong  steel  wheels.  Don’t  buy  a  Drill,  Culti¬ 
vator,  Harrow,  I,  i  m  • 

Spreader,  Potato  Digger  or 
any  other  piece  of  Farm 
Machi-  ” 

n  e  r  y 
be  fore 
writing 

for  our  apectal  cat¬ 
alog,  State  what 
machine  you  want 
and  give  your  deal- 
er'a  name. 

HENCH  S  DROMGOLO 
COMPANT 
ISSO  Siilh  Avanua 
Tark,  Panni. 


^ITK  Hand  Books  on  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc., 
sent  free.  70  years’  experience.  Patents  pro¬ 
cured  througii  Munii  &  ( 'o.  reeeive  free  notice  in 

the  SCIENTIFIC 'AMERICAN. 

M  UNN  &  CO  617W«oIworthBldg.,N.Y. 

■  » ■  W  1^  1^  OK.  Vt  We B25FSI.. W«hin9lon,D.C. 


The  Misfit  Farm  Engine 

Everywhere  we  go  we  find  misfits  on 
the  farm,  and  the  farm  engine  is  no  ex¬ 
ception.  The  day  was  when  the  farm 
owner  turned  over  in  his  sleep,  and 
moaned,  “Oh.  for  an  engine  of  any  type 
to  do  my  drudgery.’'  Today  it  is  differ¬ 
ent.  What  we  want  is  an  engine  that 
will  not  only  do  our  drudgery,  pump  our 
water,  separate  our  cream,  do  our  grind¬ 
ing  aud  shelling,  .saw  our  wood  and  shred 
our  fodder,  and  even  thriish  out  our 
grain,  but  it  must  fit  the  job.  It  must 
be  of  the  proper  power  to  be  operated 
economically.  High  cost  of  fuel  is  one 
item,  but  not  all  the  question.  If  we 
want  a  motor  engine  to  lighten  the  work 
j  of  the  women  folks  iu  washing,  ironing, ' 
I  churning,  separating  the  cream  and 
wringing  out  tlie  clothes,  the  same  little 
engine  will  pump  our  wat<‘r  to  the  tanks, 
grind  our  feed,  run  the  cider  press  in 
the  orchard,  operate  the  spray  pumps, 
turn  the  grindstones  and  emery  wheels, 
operate  the  s.ausage  grinder  at  butchei’- 
ing  time,  and  a  dozen  other  light  chores 
about  the  farm  in  a  yesir,  but  if  we  want 
to  shred  fodder,  grind  a  wagonload  of 
feed  quickly,  shell  a  load  of  corn,  thrash 
out  our  small  grain,  turn  the  fiinniiig 
mill  or  saw  up  our  log.s  into  wood,  we ! 
must  hiive  a  heavier,  higher-powered  I 
motor  that  goes  into  the  labor  with  a 
;  vim  iind  determination.  We  know  .some 
farmers  who  are  pounding  tlieir  light- 
powered  engines  to  death  trying  to  miike 
them  do  tliis  hesivy  work.  Tlie  result  is 
just  the  same  iu  the  end  a;j  that  of  try¬ 
ing  to  break  up  a  deep  furrow  with  a 
light  team  of  driving  horses.  We  must 
fit  our  engine  i)ow<>r  to  the  labor  we  are 
expecting  it  to  perform,  :iud  the  best 
time  to  do  this  is  Avith  the  first  buy,  not 
like  the  other  fellow  we  know,  avIio  found 
his  first  engine  too  light  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  lost  liiilf  the  viiliie  in  a  trade 
for  a  heavier  motor  after  discovering 
his  mi.stake. 

Make  up  your  mind  what  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  expi’et  of  your  motor;  then  you 
can  buy  intelligently.  If  for  tlie  women 
folks  aud  their  couveuieueo  then  have 
one  tliat  is  us  light  jis  possible  to  do  the 
prop-T  stunts,  then  they  can  turn  it 
over  in  st.arting  it  if  you  do  not  happen 
to  be  iiard  by.  If  for  your  general  farm 
ojieratioiis  .at  the  barn  and  workshop, 
then  ;i  heitvier  one  that  will  tiiki'  hold 
and  give  you  satisfaction.  It  is  a  Ava.ste 
of  fuel  either  way  if  you  try  to  operjtte 
!i  liglit  engine  ;it  heavy  work  or  use  a 
lieavy  motor  to  pi’rform  liglit  task.s. 

There  are  more  misfits  on  the  farm 
right  now  in  the  motor  kingdom  than  any 
other  line,  but  miiuy  of  us  are  learning 
to  buy  more  intelligently  when  we  pur¬ 
chase  again.  Same  way  witli  the  trac¬ 
tor  now  becoming  popular.  Figure  into 
the  future  just  what  you  are  likely  to 
expect  of  it ;  then  you  will  likely  buy  in¬ 
telligently,  and  be  pleased  with  the  pow¬ 
er  it  is  furnishing  you  in  your  t.isks. 

Hancock  Co.,  D.  geo.  w.  niiow.x. 


Federai! 

'T'ire:  s 


^  W  ater  Pumps  W  ater 

with  a  Rife  Ram.  Plenty  of  it  for  every 
purpose  about  your  country  home — with¬ 
out  fuel,  labor,  freezing;  or  repairs.  A 
small  stream  operates  the  Rife  Ram  and 
fills  bigh  elevated  tanka  or  operates  air 
pressure  system.  Easy  to  install.  First 
cost  the  only  cost.  Always  on  the  job  day 
and  night,  winter  and  summer.  11,000  in 
Qi»'  daily  use.  Send  for 

free  Catalog  today. 
RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 
3429  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  Yotfe 

SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

With  INCLOSED  MOTOR 
Keeping  OUT  DUST  ai^  ^IN  -  Keeping  IN  OIL 
8PLASH  OILING 

SYSTEM  Constantly  Flooding 

Every  Bearing  With 
Oil.MakesItPumplit 

^  ^  The  lightest  Breeze 

OIL  SUPPLY 

REPLENISHED  Afid  Prevents  Wear 

ONLY  ONCE  A  YEAR 

DOUBLE  GEARS  “-  Each  Carrying  Half  the  Load 
Every  feature  desirable  in  a  windmill  in  the 
AUTO-OILED  AERMOTOR 
Write  AERMOTOR  CO.  2500  I2tm  3t.. Chicago 


DOUBLE 
CABLE  BASE 


The  quality  proof  of  a  tire  is  in  its  service. 
And  country  driving  is  the  supreme  test. 

Federal  Tires  are  built  with  an  exception¬ 
ally  tough  tread,  which  not  only  yields 
service  but  gives  greatest  traction. 

They  are  safe  tires,  too.  For  in  the  base  are  built 
four  heavy  steel  cables  of  exceptional  tensile  strength. 

These  cables  hold  the  tire  securely  to 
the  rim  under  all  conditions.  Yet  it 
slips  off  easily  when  required. 

Made  in  white  Rugged  and  black 
Traffik  tread  and  sold  by  leading 
dealers  everywhere. 

The  Federal 
Rubber  Company 

of  Illinois 

Factories,  Cudahy,  Wis. 

Manufacturers  of  Federal  Automo¬ 
bile  Tires.  Tubes  and  Sundries; 
Motorcycle,  Bicycle  and  Carriage 
Tires;  Rubber  Heels,  Fibre  Soles, 
Horse  Shoo  Pads,  Rubber  Matting 
and  Mechanical  Rubber  Oodls. 


tIMlASE 

GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  farmer’sbigquestions: 
Ilow  can  1  have  a  good  garden  with 
least  expense?  Ilow  can  the  wife 
have  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  for 
the  home  table  with  least  labor ’I 

TT>nTJ  Combined  Eilt 

IKUJy  ACrt,  and  Drill  Seeder 


PULL  OUT  THE 

STUMPS! 


Th^  HERCULES-! 


solves  the  garden  labor  problem. 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools— 
stored  in  small  space.  Sows,  cov¬ 
ers,  cultivates,  weeds,  ridges, 
etc. .better  than  old-time  tools. 
A  woman,  boy  or  girl  can 
push  it  and  doa  day  s  hand¬ 
work  in  (iO 
minutes.  .38 
combina¬ 
tions,  $.3.25 
to  $15.00. 
Write  for 
booklet. 


Killing  Locust  Stumps 

I  notice*  on  imgo  L’S4  .T.  P,,  I’asadcna, 
.Md.,  wishes  to  be  advised  of  the  best 
method  of  killing  sjiroiits  on  locust  i 
trees.  I  would  like  him  to  know  whi.t 
my  experience  lias  been  with  White 
birches,  which  send  out  .sprouts  after 
the  tree  is  cut  as  persistently  and  fre¬ 
quently  as  any  tree  known  in  Maine, 
anil  at  the  same  time  I  will  .speak  a 
good  word  for  the  sheep,  which  .at  i>res-. 
eut  ought  to  pay  a  good  profit  -with  the 
high  prices  of  wool  aud  mutton.  .Fo  r 
years  ago  we  cut  off'  20  acres  of  land 
that  was  covered  with  birch  trees  from 
three  to  six  inches  diameter.  From  ob¬ 
servation  I  should  say  ever.v  one  of 
1  these  sprouted  the  following  Spring.  At  : 
present  there  is  not  a  live  sprout  at  the 
j  stump  of  a  single  one  of  these  trees. 
We  turned  a  fairly  good-sized  flock  of 
sheep  upon  this  area,  to  which  we  must 
give  credit  for  these  results.  We  have 
evidence  that  the  siu’outs  started,  be¬ 
cause  there  are  many  little  sticks  arounn 
the  groutul  showing  that  they  started, 
and  the  sheep  taking  away  the  leaves 
stopped  the  growth.  The  stumps  are 
now  rotting,  aud  many  of  them  can  he 
kicked  over  by  the  foot. 

Maine.  j.  iiexky  rixes. 


All  Steel  Triple  Power  Stump  I 
iPuller  pullH  an  acre  of  stumps  aday  [ 
—Increases  the  value  of  your 
land  100%.  Makes  room  for 
I  money  crops.  Guaranteed 
for  3  years  against  break¬ 
age  from  any  cause.  Send 
name  for  fine  free 
book,  30  days  free 
trial  offer  and 
■  peolat  low-price  | 
proposition. 
MKROVI.KS  nFti.  CO. 
OSOaStb  Strant 
.  Cantervllla,  la.,  U.  S.  A. 


fORE 

Loney 

for  tenant  more 
money  for  owner,  in  our 
Active  Fertilizers. 

Just  ask  nearest  office  for 
booklet.  Agents  wanted. 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

New  York,  Baltimore,  Buffalo, 
Philadelphia..  Boston,  Detroit, 
Cincinnati.  Cleveland,  etc. 


GRIMM 

OKI  MM  EVAPORATOR  you  will  pi 
V  K(  P  of  uratlTY  with  less  Fuel  and 
1RI.MM  SYSTEM— EVAPORATORS  whic 


With  a 
MAIT.E  HV 
Use  the  GRI.MM 
last  a  lifetime.  Order  NOW 
Ask  for  oataloyile  **  R  ”  and 
state  number  of  trees  you 


Delivered  prices  Quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO..  New  London,  0. 


MAPLE  SYRUP 
EVAPORATORS 

riMluce 
Labor. 

_  which  will 

and  be  prepared  for  the 
OOMINa  SUGAR 
SEASON.  Use 
the  P  R  O  F  I  T  A- 
BLE,  GRIMM  SAP 
SPOUTS,  OOV- 
ERS.BUOkETS, 
TANKS;  ETO.  We 
are  ready  to  sup¬ 
ply  you  promptly. 

G.  H.  Grimm  Estate,  Rutland,  Vt. 


8iie;  “Do  you  believe  in  phrenology?” 
He :  “No.  As  an  experiment  I  once 
went  aud  had  my  head  read,  and  I  found 
there  was  nothing  iu  it.” — Life. 


Bigger 

Crops, 

Better 

Farms 


Days'  Trial 
Money-back 
Guarsntea 
Thoiuaaiia 
in  Use 
ALL  STEEL 
lasts  a  Ufetims 


DHcfam^ 

and  Terracing 

Made  Easy — Biitier  Crops.  Increased  Fann 
Values  and  Better  Roads 
assured  if  you  use  the 


FARM  OITCHCR 
TER  R  A  C  C  R 
AND  ROAD  GRADER 


a: 


SIMPLE-  PRAOTIOAL  -ADJT7STABLK 

REVERSIBLE— no  wheels,  cogs  or  levers 
to  get  out  of  fix.  Cuts  Y-shaped  ditch  to  four 
feet  deep;  cleans  old  dltohes;  cuts  and  works  out  dirt  at  same  time. 
Builds  terraces,  levees ;  grades  roads.  Prevents  crop  failures;  reclaims 
abandoned  land.  Does  more  work  than  big  inaeblnes;  saves  workoflOO 
men.  Neededongvery  farm  before  the  plow.  Your  farm  Is  your  factory; 
make  every  acre  pay.  Write  for  free  book  and  Introduetory  oiler. 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.  Inc.  Boi  4840WENSB0R0,  KENTUCKY 
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Oic  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


April  7,  1917. 


A  Canadian  Farm  Problem 

Can  you  or  some  of  your  readers  in 
the  North  give  me  some  help  on  my 
probl<*m  in  farm  management?  1  have 
a  good  hundred-acre  farm  in  Ontario 
with  no  untillable  land  for  cow  pasture. 
I  have  a  small  foundation  herd  of  dairy 
cows  that  run  loose  in  a  room  36x60  un- 
<ier  a  hayloft.  This  is  a  very  unsatis¬ 
factory  way  to  keep  milking  cows,  and 
I  must  either  convert  this  room  into  a 
modern  .stable  or  abandon  dairying  al¬ 
together.  We  sell  milk  to  the  cheese 
factory,  getting  from  $1  to  $2  per  hun¬ 
dred  for  it  Farm  help  is  practically  ex¬ 
tinct,  the  work  in  the  dairy  being  done 
by  my  family.  I  have  a  silo  and  can 
groiv  clover  and  Alfalfa  in  abundance. 
Help  is  not  to  be  had  to  carry  on  soiling 
during  the  Summer.  Some  of  your  read¬ 
ers  say  they  must  continue  milking  cows, 
as  their  barns  are  equipped  for  dairying, 
and  can  be  used  for  nothing  else.  I  have 
no  expensive  stable  equipment;  how  can 
I  abandon  the  dairy  cow  and  still  main¬ 
tain  the  fertility  of  the  soil?  It  seems 
to  me  I  would  lose  still  more  money  by 
feeding  steers  during  the  Winter.  Have 
:>iiy  of  your  readers  had  any  experience 
in  substituting  feeding  steers  for  the 
dairy  cows?  I  feed  pigs  profitably  on  a 
^mall  scale,  .‘iO  to  60  head  per  year,  but 
liesitate  to  go  into  hogs  exclusively. 

<  tnrario.  w.  D.  F. 

Most  of  us  are  trying  to  work  our 
farms  with  insufficient  help,  poor  help 
or  no  help  at  all.  As  I  understand  your 
problem,  you  wish  to  manage  your  farm 
so  as  to  be  able  to  run  it  practically 
without  hired  help.  A  stranger  cannot 
possibly  know  all  of  your  conditions, 
such  as  the  situation  of  your  farm,  char¬ 
acter  of  soil,  markets,  personal  tastes  of 
yourself  and  family  and  other  things 
which  would  have  to  be  considered.  You 
must  realize,  therefore,  that  the  be.st  an 
outsider  can  do  is  to  offer  suggestions 
which  from  a  distance  seem  feasible. 
Three  or  four  possible  solutions  occur 
to  tne  which  might  help  solve  your  prob¬ 
lem. 

In  the  first  place,  part  of  the  land 
might  be  sold,  leaving  enough  to  keep 
yourself  and  family  busy.  I  believe  that 
many  farmers,  especially  those  past  mid¬ 
dle  life  who  have  no  sons  at  home,  could 
sell  half  of  their  land,  invest  some  of  the 
proceeds  in  needed  equipment  and  labor- 
saving  conveniences  and  perhaps  make 
more  net  profit  off  50  acres  than  they 
had  previously  done  from  100.  The  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  a  .small  farm  are  very  at¬ 
tractive,  e.specially  where  the  women  are 
interested  in  poultry,  gardening,  bees  or 
fruit.  At  any  rate,  a  man  in  declining 
years  can  enjoy  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  more  fully  if  relieved  of  a  part  of 
his  work  and  responsibility — even  if  the 
dollars  do  not  roll  in  as  plentifully  as 
before. 

If  you  wi.sh  to  keep  your  farm  intact 
and  run  it  without  coivs,  the  first  al¬ 
ternative  which  suggests  itself  is  to 
change  to  beef  cattle.  If  you  have  the 
capital  and  have  a  fancy  for  a  beef  breed, 
why  not  invest  in  a  small  herd — allow¬ 
ing  the  calves  to  run  with  the  cows?  A 
flock  of  sheep,  too,  might  be  started  to 
advantage  on  most  farms.  With  beef 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  the  fertility  of  the 
land  could  be  kept  up  and  increased,  es¬ 
pecially  where  clover  and  Alfalfa  grow 
abundantly.  If  you  find  younself  es¬ 
pecially  successful  in  any  one  line  of 
stock,  follow  up  that  line  and  develop 
it.  even,  if  necessary,  to  the  exchnsion 
of  other  lines.  Thus  in  time  you  might 
find  it  profitable  to  go  into  beef  cattle 
almost  exclusively.  Undoubtedly  you 
could  keep  more  stock  by  soiling  your 
cattle  than  by  pasturing  part  of  your 
land ;  but  I  wouldn’t  care  to  be  sen¬ 
tenced  to  that  kind  of  hard  labor  myself, 
and  therefore  would  hesitate  to  suggest 
it  to  others.  I  would  follow^  a  four  or 
five-year  rotation,  pasturing  one  field 
each  year  and  probably  the  second  growth 
on  the  next  plot.  With  a  good  strong 
soil,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  sell  some 
Timothy  hay.  On  many  farms  it  is  good 
practice  to  sell  part  of  the  hay  each  year 
and  put  the  money  into  such  concen¬ 
trated  foods  as  bran,  shorts,  oil  cake,  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  etc. 

To  buy  steers  for  profitable  feeding 
requires  practice.  I  would  hesitate  to 
buy  extensively,  for  the  profit  or  loss  in 
feeding  depends  very  largely  on  the  type 
of  steers  bought  and  the  price  paid  for 
them. 

A  man  with  a  fondness  for  horses 
might  make  a  success  of  raising  colts. 
If  I  were  going  into  that  business  ex¬ 
tensively  I  would  avoid  standard  bred 
lior.se.s.  Raising  trotters  is  a  gambling 
game  with  the  odds  strong  against  you. 


The  draft  breeds  are  safer  to  handle,  los.s 
subject  to  unsoundnc.ss  and  more  sure  to 
bring  a  remunerative  price.  With  plenty 
of  box  stalls  for  Winter  and  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  pasture  in  Summer,  one  man  can 
look  after  a  lot  of  mares  and  colts  anrt 
not  be  obliged  to  do  chores  all  night 
either.  C.  S.  M. 


Orchard  Questions 

1.  I  read  W.  S.  Teator's  article  on 
spraying,  page  ,335,  and  found  it  instruc¬ 
tive.  Would  you  advise  plowing  away 
from  trees  or  would  it  l)e  bettor  to  keep 
trees  ridged  up  well?  The  objection  I 
find  in  plowing  away  from  trees  is  that 
the  water  will  collect  in  furrows,  along 
trees  and  question  whether  this  may  not 
be  injurious  to  trees.  2.  Is  the  spray  for 
|)oaches  safe  when  we  make  spray  for 
apple  trees  at  bud  swelling?  Is  the  same 
spray  all  right  fo  rpoach  trees.  .3.  Some 
of  my  young  apple  trees  have  been  harmed 
by  mice  eating  bark  around  tree.  Is  there 
any  objection  in  putting  close  mesh  vvire 
around  trees  and  leaving  it  there  for 
years,  cutting  it  large  enough  so  that  it 
will  give  out  with  growth  of  tree? 

Sellersi’ille,  I’a.  w.  R.  M. 

1.  It  is  desirable  for  several  reasons  to 
keep  the  orchard  soil  level  and  not  to 
.alloiv  the  ground  to  become  too  ridged. 
It  may  be  done  by  alteimating  the  plow¬ 
ing,  one  year  towards  and  the  next  year 
away  from  the  row',  and  doing  consider¬ 
able  cross-harrowing  and  a  certain 
amount  of  hand  work  about  the  tree.  Do 
not  plow’  too  deep  when  plowing  away 
from  the  ti-ees,  again,  by  plowing  too 
often  towards  the  row  the  roots  and 
trunks  get  too  much  covering  and  it  is 
not  Nature’s  way. 

2.  It  is  ))erfectly  safe  and  advisable  to 
use  the  same  lime-sulphur  mixture  on  the 
peach  as  .vou  do  on  the  apple  if  the  buds 
have  not  opened. 

3.  As  regards  wire  screens  for  protec¬ 

tion  to  young  trees  it  is  the  best  po.ssible 
insurance.  Get  close  woven  galvanize<l 
wire,  cut  it  into  large  enough  pieces,  roll 
into  form  and  spring  around  the  tree  and 
leave  it  there.  It  has  been  my  only  sal¬ 
vation  against  mice,  rabbits  and  wood¬ 
chucks.  It  saves  much  ivorry  and  is 
cheaper  in  the  long  run  than  to  be  con¬ 
stantly  looking  after  these  annoyances 
with  other  makeshifts.  I  do  not  like 
wood  veneer  or  paper  to  leave  on  a  tree 
too  long.  w.  s.  T. 


Buffalo  Markets 

(Continued  from  page  516) 
in  it,  though  they  are  coming  in  very  late 
this  year. 

Poultry  is  firm  for  dressed,  but  less 
strong  for  live  and  frozen  stock  is  now' 
offered  in  quantity  at  prices  a  trifle  lower 
than  dressed,  with  live  as  usual  about  3c 
lower  than  dressed,  which  wholesales  at 
21  and  ,35c  for  turkeys,  22  and  26e  for 
fowls,  19c  for  old  roosters,  26  and  27e  for 
ducks  and  20  and  22e  for  geese. 

Fancy  and  Southern  fruits  are  much 
more  plenty  and  cheap  than  ordinai'y 
green  vegetables,  at  ,$,3.25  and  ,$3.,50  per 
box  for  California  oranges,  ,$3.25  and 
$4.50  for  Florida  oranges,  $3.75  and  $4.50 
for  lemons,  ,$3  and  $4  per  box  for  grape 
fruit  and  $1.25  and  $1.40  for  100  limes. 
Pineapples  are  rather  plenty  at  $4  and  ,$5 
per  box.  Strawberries  arc  low'er.  at  25 
and  40c  per  quart.  Honey  is  still  cheap 
at  10  and  15c  per  lb.  Maple  sugar  has 
appeared,  selling  high.  14  and  19c  for 
sugar,  and  $1.35  and  $1..50  per  gallon  for 
syrup.  There  is  prospect  of  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  sugar  and  syrup,  as  all  sugar  is 
high  enough  to  warrant  the  tapping  of 
trees  and  the  sunny  days  have  usually 
been  followed  by  freezing  nights,  J.  w.  C. 


HEAVI  DUTI 


Kerosene  and  Gasoline  Engines 


SAVE  MONEY  BUY  NOW 


HEAVI  DUTI  KEROSENE  ENGINES  save  Tou 
Money.  They  are  safer  to  operate  tlian  Gasoline 

engines  and  you  can  operate  them  at  half  the  cost 
of  gasoline.  Kerosene  costs  anout  10  to  12  cts., 
gasoline  over  twice  that,  HEAVI  DUTI  ENGINES 
work  as  well  on  Gasoline  as  on  Kerosene,  use  which¬ 
ever  fuel  you  prefer,  you  are  not  bound  to  use 

Kerosene  if  you  don’t  want  to,  as  tlie  HEAVI  DUTI 
works  better  on  Gasoline  than  any  other  Gasoline 
engine,  but  it  also  works  on  Kerosene  which  a  Gas¬ 
oline  engine  will  not  do.  Save  money,  get  more 
power  and  better  results.  Buy  the  HEAVI  DUTI 
Kerosene  engine.  We  have  not  as  yet  made  an  ad¬ 
vance  in  price  but  there  will  be  an  advance  about 

May  1st.  Buy  now,  save  the  extra  cost.  SPECIAU 

PRICE  IP  TOU  ARE  THE  FIRST  BUYER  IN 
YOUR  IDCAXITY.  CATAUOG  FREE. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 

202  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City. 


Ride  the  Mo^ 
Popular  Bicycle 
In  the  World 


Vou  will  never  know  biey cling 
at  its  best  until  you  glide  over 
the  roads  on  a  fine,  sturdy, 
smooth  running,  handsomely 
finished  Iver  Johnson  Bicycle. 

Such  qualities  as  these  make 
the  Iver  Johnson  the  choice  of 
experienced  riders  every¬ 
where.  Seamless  steel  tub¬ 
ing  is  the  only  kind  of 
tubing  that  is  good 
enough  for Iver Johnson 
•  Bicycles.  Racing,  Cush¬ 
ion  Frame,  Truss  Frame 
Roadsters  and  Mobicycle 
models.  Juveniles  420  to 
$25. 

Threo  Book*  FREE 


Indicate  which  books  yoo 
warrt.  "A”— Arms;  "B”— 
Bicycles;  "C”— Motorcycles. 

An  Iver  Johnson  Revol¬ 
ver  in  the  home  means 
safety.  $6.75,  $7.50. 

Iver  Johnson’s 
Arms  &  Cycle  Work* 

308  giver  St.,  Filchbarg,  Mau, 

Chambers  St..  New  York 
;i7  Market  St.,  Saa  Fiaocisco 


Iver 
Johnson 


Bicycles 


w 


Start  right  by  buying 
Eberle’s  seeds,  bulbs  or 
t)lants.  They  cannot  fall  to 
thrive  under  fair  conditions. 
Our  large  and  varied  stock  con. 
tains  every  variety  worth  growing, 

Eberle’s  1917  Seed  Annual— Free 
This  I'ully  illu.“t rated  book  ia  brimful  of 
helpful  information  concerning  the 
planting  and  cultivation  of  seeds,  from 
largest  farm  to  smallest  garden. 

Get  your  free  copy— today. 
FREDERICK  W.  EBERLE 
lies.  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Get  our  price  list  first — 15  varieties 
of  Seed  Corn  at  attractive  prices. 
Also  Timothy,  Clover,  Alfalfa  Seeds, 
etc.  Write  today  for  full  particulars. 
STOECKER  SEED  CO,  Dept.2  Peoria,  ill. 


Mfalfa 
>eed  Corn 
Joy  Beans 


I 


Also,  Seed  Potatoes — Seed  pats — 
Corns,  suitable  for  both  cribbing 
and  silo — Clovers,  including  Al- 
falfa  from  ruKffod  Northwest— Cow 
Peas— <>anada  Peas— Spring  Gram. 


ioffman^s  Farm  Seeds 


Samples 

Free 


1 


Hoffman’s  1917  Catalog  is  full  of  valu¬ 
able  hints.'  Itisfree,  with  samples.  If 
you  mention  this  paper.  Write  today. 

A.  H.  HOFFMIxN,  Inc. 
Landisville,  Lancaster  Co..  Pa. 


Dakota  Hardy  A  I  pAI  FA 

Doe.  Not  Winter  Kill  Jr\. 

Our  Disco  Alfalfa  and  Seed  Book  ?ivea  full  Information  about 
Dakota  Grimm,  Baltic  and  Retdstered  Alfalfas.  Sent  free. 

DAKOTA  IMPROVED  SEED  CO. 
807  Lawler  Street  •  .  •  Mitchell,  So.  Dakato 


Trade 


A  Powerful  Fungicide  for 
Fruits,  Vegetables  and  Flowers 

Peach  Leaf  Curl,  Brown  Rot,  Apple  Scab,  Grape 
Mildew,  Potato  Blight,  Cucumber  Wilt,  Bean  Blight, 
Rose  Mildew,  etc. 

Most  inexpenaive.  1  gal.  makes  tOO  gals,  spray.  J1 
to  $2  per  gal.  according  to  size  package. 

Booklet  free. 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co.  Dept.  N  .  50  Church  St.,  N.T.  City 


—Early  Vegetable  Plants— 

BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS  PREPAID 
Cabbage*  Tomato*  Beet*  Cauliflower,  Lettuce. 
Celery,  ^eet  Potato*  Pepper*  Egg  Plants.  LauRo  or 
small  lots.  First  class  plants  and  safe  delivery  Ruarantectl. 
Also  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  The  big,  profita^c  varieties 
—early,  mid-season,  late  and  everbearing:  and  the  best 
varieties  of  Raspberty.  BlacKberry.Gooseberry.  Currant. 
Grape,  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Horseradish  and  Flowering 
Plants;  and  Fruit  Trees.  Catalog  Free. 

HARRY  L  SQUIRES  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


50  CTS.  PER  ACRE,  6  ACRES  $2 

Highest  Grade  Inoculating  Bacteria 

Ai-Pai-fa.  Cix)vkr,  Sots,  Peas,  Beans 
Write  us  for  SO  page  Legume  Booklet. 

The  Eggert  Chemical  Company,  Canton,  O. 

F,  A.  GUERNSEY  &  CO., Inc., Schoharie,  N.Y. 
LARGE  WHOLESALE  CD  III T  Orna. 

GROWERS  OF''*''"  *  XVF  .r.j  mentals 

Established  27  years.  ASK  FOK  OUR  I’RICF.S. 


Elirr  PITI  Tlinr  dlscassed  by  experts.  QfficialJoumal. 
Iilll  1  III.IIIKr.  $1.26ayear;  sample,  16c.  American 
Nut  Journal  -  Rochester,  N.Y. 


ONION  SEED 


j.  B.  griKK 


North  Madison,  Ohio 


OPPIk  /VAnkTBcid’e  Yellow  Dent,  Early  Learning  and 
oKr.l  J  I  .lIKnl  WhlteCap.  Samples  and  Catalog  free. 

LIUA/1/  xiieo.  Burt  A;  Son*,  Melrowe,  Ohio 


SEED  CORNf 


,  pe.  i 

guaranteed.  Circulars  fi-ee 
TlAS.TAN.NEIl.PleinntValle».H.Y 


I  ..Aminn  Cnvli,  ynalitv  bled  six  years.  Germination 

LOSmingtarly  te.^t.  SR  bu.hel,  with  bag*. 

SEED  COKN.  aere.s.  1916,  yielded  317  bushel  ears. 

MEADOW  FAKM,  II AKTSOALE,  NEW  YOKK 

BLUE  RIDGE  SILO  CORN 

.25  per  bushel  with  sacks.  Also  Sweet  Clover  Seed, 

nARXON,  Box  29.  Falmouth,  Pendleton  Co.,  Ky. 


Our  seeds  are  selected  and  cleaned  to 
beWEEDLESS  and  free  from  dead  grains. 
They  will  go  much  farther  than  ordinary 
field  seeds,  nearly  always  adding  enough  to 
the  crop  to  pay  for  themselves.  Samples  and 
catalog  Lncluding“How  to  Know  Good  Seed,”  free. 
Write  today.  O.HaiCOXT  A  SOSS  CO.,  10  Ualn  St.,lIary8vlMe,0. 

Ouarattieed  Geimine 

^*1  ^  Everlasting  jk  1  a  *1  gB 

tjinmmAltalfa 

Does  not  winterkill  like  other  varieties,  pqtyields  them  and  is 
of  better  feeding  value.  Booklet  I  Dtacoverea  The  Grxmm 

Alfalfa**  with  seed  sample,  tree. 

A.  B.  LYMAN,  Grimm  Alfalfa  Introducer 
Alfalfadale  Farm,  Excelsior,  Minn. 

cott’sSeedCorn 

As  carefully  selected  and  pre¬ 
pared  as  Scott’s  Field  Seeds. 
Ask  for  samples  and  catalogue. 

0*  H*  Scott  &  Sons  Co.*  140  Main  SLy  0. 

1 0OEverbearingStrawberryPlants ! «'ae\a.iAles 

and  St.  Regis  Raspberry.  JolmN.  bang,  East  TanntoiijMass. 

FIIANOI8  FALL. BEARING  8TRAWBEKRY 
PLANTS.  W.  F.  TINDALL,  BOYNE  CITY,  MICH. 

St.  Regis  Everbearing  Raspberry  $l5o 

hundred:  $10  thousand.  PLUM  FARMER  BLACKCAP,  50c. 
dozen,  postpaid.  DAHLIA  BULBS,  assorted,  II  dozen, 
postpaid.  Fred  L  Bradley.  Mapleside  Farm,  Union,  N,  Y. 

D-l.l..-.,— Bovee.  Carman,  Cobbler,  Coin,  Hebron,  Ohio. 
rOtatOeSNo-Bliglit.SixWeeks.  Others.  C.W.  Ford,Fi>h,rs,N.y. 


Irish  Cobbler  is  early,  and  Raleigh  late  variety. 
From  a  bumper  crop,  freet  from  disease  anti 
with  splendid  vitality.  \Vrite  for  prices. 

rish  Cobbler — Sir  Walter  Raleigh  Belle  Alto  Farms, Wemersville,  Pa.,  M.  H.  McCallum,  Mgr. 


SEED  POTITOES 


DIBBLE'S  FMIH  SEEDS 


Are  The  Best  Money  Can  Buy 

= 

ALFALFA,  CLOVER  and  TIMOTHY  SEED  above  99.50  Pure,  the  highest 

grade  obtainable.  Tested  in  our  own  Laboratory  and  guaranteed. 

SEED  CORN,  Northern  grown  for  Northern  Farmers,  hardy,  vigorous. 

acclimated;  8  varieties.  “Best  by  Test.”  Flint  and  Dent  for  Crop  and 

the  Silo.  Average  germination  above  95  per  cent.  We  have  a  kind 

■■■■ 

adapted  to  your  Farrr. 

■3m 

= 

SEED  POTATOES.  Good  stocks  of  a  dozen  kinds,  best  early,  inter* 

— 

m3 

mediate  and  late,  still  on  hand  at  prices  you  can  afford  to  pay. 

= 

33 

SEED  OATS,  BARLEY,  FIELD  PEAS,  SOY  BEANS,  VETCH,  ETC. 

— 

Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds.  Nearly  2000  acres  in  the  Dibble  Farms. 

MM 

Dibble’s  Catalog  and  Samples  FREE 

Address,  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y- 

= 

FROM  OUR  FARMS  TO  YOURS 
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Hilled  Corn  for  Me 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  growing  corn  in  hills  or  drills. 
The  drills  seem  to  have  the  majority  so 
far.  I  tried  the  drill  system  and  bought 
the  best  weeder.  My  land  is  nearly  level, 
some  of  it  rather  heavy.  After  we  got 
the  corn  planted  the  rains  began,  mak¬ 
ing  the  land  so  wet  and  cold  that  a  very 
poor  stand  came  up.  Then  the  i-ains 
continued  and  the  nut-grass  and  foxtail 
grew.  The  harrow  and  weeder  were  use¬ 
less,  so  I  hired  men  and  cleaned  the 
rows  with  hoes,  but  the  earth  was  run 
together  in  the  rows  and  we  had  no 
chance  to  get  at  the  hard  places.  I  got 
my  lesson  that  year,  but  after  a  few 
years,  and  more  reading,  I  tried  it  again. 
Now  those  who  have  land  with  gravelly 
subsoil  so  the  rains  will  soak  away  quick¬ 
ly  and  leave  the  soil  loose  may  grow  in 
drills.  '  I  will  plant  in  hills  and  horse- 
work  both  ways  at  least  once. 

Delaware.  a.  e.  laxTEXHOUSE. 


Handling  the  Corn  Crop 

I  notice  on  page  144  an  inquiry  by  P. 
M.  A.,  Dong  Island,  in  regaixl  to  har¬ 
vesting  corn.  He  is  right  in  his  idea  of 
waste  in  such  work.  I  have  never  raised 
corn  on  a  large  scale,  but  have  raised  it 
for  quite  a  number  of  years.  There  Is 
never  any  need  of  handling  cornstallo. 
I  always  let  the  corn  ripen  naturally  on 
the  stalks.  As  soon  as  it  is  ripe  the 
husks  loosen.  Anyone  can  then  pick  the 
ears  without  the  hu.sks  almost  as  rapidly 
as  with  them,  and  the  extra  job  of  husk¬ 
ing  is  almost  entirely  done  away  witn. 
One  person  who  tak(‘S  advantage  of  this 
work  can  accomplish  .almost  as  much  as 
two  using  old-fashioned  methods. 

Vermont.  c.  E.  M. 


Fodder  in  the  Silo 

liast  Fall  I  tried  a  new  method,  which 
1  like  very  much.  There  is  very  little 
waste  and  cattle  eat  it  all  clean.  I  let 
the  corn  get  quite  ripe  and  well  glazed, 
cut  the  corn,  and  put  it  in  bundles  on 
the  ground,  then  break  the  ears  off,  and 
throw  them  on  the  ground.  Then  the 
fodder  is  put  into  the  silo.  At  this  stage 
the  stalks  are  quite  green,  and  if  care¬ 
fully  packed  will  make  good  silage.  I 
think  this  is  the  most  economical  way  In 
which  I  have  handled  it,  and  the  cows 
like  it  much  better.  ii.  J.  earkiiam. 

Connecticut. 


Corn  and  Pumpkins 

Your  Oregon  reader  might  be  interest¬ 
ed  to  know  vast  quantities  of  pumpkins 
are  raised  throughout  Central  and 
Southern  Indiana  in  the  cornfields. 
These  are  planted  in  both  drilled  and 
checked  corn.  The  immense  crops  of 
pumpkins  used  for  the  canneries  arc 
principally  grown  in  the  cornfield.  The 
corn  planters  used  here  handle  corn  and 
pumpkin  seed  both  at  the  same  time 
and  in  the  same  box,  but  occasionally  a 
pumpkin  seed  may  cause  the  planter  die 
to  fail  to  let  out  a  kernel  of  corn. 

Oregon  conditions  may  differ  fi*om  ours, 
as  we  are  in  the  corn  belt.  The  seed 
here  is  mixed  with  the  seed  corn,  and 
they  feed  out  here  and  there,  and  exper¬ 
ience  will  teach  one  what  proportion  of 
l)umpkin  seed  to  use.  There  are  spots 
in  the  field  which  are  better  adapted  to 
pumpkins  than  the  remainder  of  the  field, 
in  these  some  additional  pumpkin  seed 
may  be  planted  by  hand.  Dry  .seasons 
such  plantings  yield  more  pumpkins  and 
less  corn,  and  the  pumpkins  may  some¬ 
what  reduce  the  yield  of  corn.  A^ery 
damp  weather  during  the  blooming  and 
.setting  on  of  pumpkins  makes  them  drop 
off  badly. 

Relative  to  cultivation  ;  the  first  culti¬ 
vation  the  pumpkins  are  rather  aggra¬ 
vating  on  account  of  their  broad  leaflets 
which  the  dirt  covers,  but  are  no  more 
trouble  until  the  vines  are  a  foot  or 
more  long.  AA'e  often  go  ahead  of  the 
cultivator  the  last  cultivation  and  pull 
the  vines  around  out  of  the  way.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  tons  of  pumpkins  are  grown 
each  season  in  this  section  in  the  stand¬ 
ing  corn ;  in  fact  are  grown  very  little 
otherwise.  omek  r.  abraiiam. 

Morgan  Co.,  Ind. 


Squash  or  Pumpkins  in  the  Cornfield 

In  my  experience  much  depends  upon 
the  conditions  as  to  character  of  soil, 
rainfall  and  amount  of  sunlight  and  heat, 
as  affecting  the  profitable  outcome  in  this 
form  of  team  work.  AVe  have  seasons  of 
varying  success  in  the  growing  of  both 
pumpkins  and  squash,  the  latter  being 
generally  speaking  a  more  uncertain  crop. 
It  is  within  my  recollection  as  a  boy 
upon  a  New  England  farm  that  pump- 
kin.s — the  old  Connecticut  field  pumpkin, 
and  for  pies  the  .smaller  sweet  pumpkins, 
distinguished  by  minute  brown  dots  of 
color — were  customarily  grown  in  our 
fields  of  flint  corn ;  a  variety  which  by 
being  not  excessively  rank  in  growth  of 
stalk  allowed  of  suflicient  sunlight  to  per¬ 
fect  both  crops.  A  half-century  ago  the 
field  pumpkin  filled  a  prominent  place  in 
the  late  Autumn  and  early  AA’inter  bill  of 
fare  for  the  cows  and  swine ;  but  as  in 
tbc  case  of  the  geese  and  turkeys,  whose 
more  or  less  musical  honk  and  gobble 
were  an  invariable  adjunct  to  farm  life, 
the  good  old  Halloween  fruit  is  getting  to 
be  a  thing  of  rarity.  Probably  the 
changes  in  the  methods  of  cultivation 
have  necessitated  this  condition.  Plow¬ 
ing  among  the  corn  and  the  two  hand 
hoeings  which  comprised  the  old  .system 
were  favorable  to  the  planting  of  pump¬ 
kin  seed,  which  was  carried  in  the  pockets 
and  a  s'>ed  put  in  now  and  then,  often  at 
the  last  iioeing.  a.  E, 


Planting  Pumpkins  With  Corn 

On  page  282  you  invite  the  opinion  of 
farmers  who  have  had  experience  with 
pumpkins  planted  with  corn.  In  .sev¬ 
eral  instances  I  have  planted  pumpkins 


in  the  corn  rows  and  almost  invariably 
the  vines  were  a  great  annoyance  in 
cultivation,  especially  if  cultivation  is 
done  late  enough  to  do  justice  to  the 
corn,  and  furthermore  I  never  got  good 
results  with  the  corn  if  I  got  a  fair  crop 
of  pumpkins,  because  the  pumpkin  draw.s 
on  the  soil  strong  enough  just  as  the 
corn  needs  the  most  nourishment  to  fill 
the  ears.  The  corn  is  held  back  and  will 
not  fill  as  full  and  plump  as  it  does 
where  pumpkins  are  not  planted.  To  get 
good  results  with  pumpkins  it  is  better 
to  plant  in  a  separate  patch.  I  have 
raised  as  high  as  17  loads  for  a  onc- 
horse  wagon  on  ,30  square  rods  of 
ground,  and  there  were  many  of  them 
that  would  weigh  from  20  to  .30  pounds 
each,  and  some  even  higher.  They  lay 
so  thick  on  the  ground  that  one  could 
cross  the  patch  on  the  pumpkins  with¬ 
out  stepping  on  the  ground.  This  may 
sound  exaggerated  but  try  a  small  patch 
of  good  soil  and  give  it  thorough  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  you  will  be  convinced  that  it  is 
better  than  to  have  a  mixed  crop.  They 
will  ripen  more  evenly,  as  the  corn 
shades  the  pumpkins  and  prevents  them 
from  ripening  evenlv.  T.  c.  u. 

Gold,  Pa. 

Answering  AA'.  B.  A”.  G..  page  2S2.  I 
have  planted  pumpkins  and  squashes  to¬ 
gether  many  times  among  the  corn.  If 
the  vines  do  well,  even  if  planted  after 
the  corn  is  well  up.  they  make  such  a 
tangle  as  to  be  a  nuisance ;  while  if  there 
is  a  drought,  the  vines  will  do  absolutely 
nothing,  sometimes.  The  best  plan  is  to 
plant  each  by  itself,  and  if  no  less  crops, 
money  will  be  .saved  in  the  care  of  them. 

Rhode  Island  F.  T.  .texcks. 

Last  year  I  planted  pumpkins.  AA^e 
put  the  seed  in  phosphate  box  of  two- 
horse  corn-planter  and  planted  seven 
acres  this  way  with  practically  no  loss  of 
time.  They  were  planted  too  early  (May 
12),  but  things  must  be  done  in  a  hurry 
or  they  don’t  get  done,  in  many  cases. 
One-third  came  up ;  we  had  about  1,50 
bushels.  I  fed  hogs  once  a  day  for  three 
months  and  some  to  the  cows.  In  saving 


of  feed  and  sales  they  stood  me  in  $20. 
I  could  not  see  that  they  hurt  the  corn  in 
slightest  degree.  AA"e  had  a  splendid  crop. 
Corn  gets  weedy  anyway,  and  pumpkins 
displace  weeds  by  growing  something  u.se- 
ful.  As  they  cost  me  nothing  I  gave 
away  many  in  the  Lord’s  work,  sick 
visits  and  neighbors.  I  never  told  the 
minister  who  left  his  on  the  porch.  They 
pay  well  and  I  saved  enough  seed  to 
plant  this  year.  george  h.  weedin. 


Mixed  Hay  With  Corn  and  Cornmeal 

AA’'ill  you  advise  me  the  most  economi¬ 
cal  ration  for  grade  H'olsteins  weighing 
about  1,000  pounds,  each  averagi'ng 
about  2.'5  pounds  of  milk  per  day?  Feed 
at  the  following  prices :  Mixed  hay,  $23 
per  ton ;  gluten  feed,  $2..30  per  '  cwt. ; 
cottonseed  meal,  $2.45  per  cwt. ;  beet 
pulp,  $1.70  per  cwt.;  dried  brewerfs* 
grains.  .$2  per  bag  of  125  potinds ;  cut 
Alfalfa,  .$23  per  ton  I  want  to  work 
into  the  ration  as  much  corn  and  cob- 
meal  as  possible,  for  I  have  this  on 
hand.  I  also  have  enough  corn  fodder 
to  last  about  a  month.  Aly  idea  has 
been  that  with  the  corn  and  cob  meal  on 
hand  the  cottonseed  meal  at  $2.45  per 
100  pounds  would  perhaps  be  cheapest  to 
balance  the  ration,  but  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  would  be  proper  to  feed  the  cob- 
meal  and  the  cottonseed  meal  without 
anything  else.  s.  w.  d. 

New  Jersey. 

The  price  given,  $23  per  ton.  seems 
extremely  high  for  mixed  hay.  If  you 
have  to  buy  hay.  by  all  means  buy  Al¬ 
falfa.  This  ought  not  to  cost  you  more 
than  the  figure  you  quote  for  mixed  hay. 
You  can  then  make  an  excellent  grain 
ration  as  follows :  Four  parts  corn  and 
cob  meal.  1  part  dried  brewers’  grains,  2 
parts  dried  beet  pulp,  1%  salt.  This 
ration  should  give  excellent  results.  If 
you  mu.st  use  the  mixed  hay  and  want 
to  use  corn  and  cob  meal,  you  will  have 
to  use  cottonseed  as  the  only  other  con¬ 
centrate.  Then  the  ration  will  not  quite 
balance  if  you  wish  to  use  comsiderable 
corn  and  cob  meal.  h.  f.  j. 


Those  things  that 
need  your  attention 
on  the  farm: 

You,  Mr.  Farm  Owner,  who  are  about  to 
make  your  first  trip  of  the  season  to  the  farm, 
will  find  a  score  of  things  that  need  attention. 
Whether  it  is  rented  or  “worked  on  shares,” 
or  whether  you  employ  a  superintendent,  you, 
the  owner,  have  certain  things  that  you  want 
done,  will  order  done.  And  you  want  a  record 
of  how  things  look  now: 

Certain  old  fences.  The  foundation  to  the  corn  crih. 

The  south  porch.  The  broken  hoops  on  the  silo. 

The  land  that  needs  tiling.  The  condition  of  the  orchard. 

The  condition  of  the  horses  and  cattle  and  hogs. 

And  one  obvious  thing  to  do  is  to  make  an  auto-photo-graphic  record.  Make 
pictures  of  the  things  that  don’t  please  you,  as  Avell  as  pictures  of  the  things  that 
do  please  you.  And  alongside  of  each  picture  make  a  brief  memo, — at  least  a  date 
and  title,  an  authentic,  indisputable  record  Avritten  on  the  film  at  the  time.  It’s  a 
simple  and  almost  instantaneous  process  Avith  an 

Autographic  Kodak 

Catalogue ^  free ^  at  your  dealer  s  or  by  mail 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  387  State  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Warming  Up. — We  have,  at  last,  had 
a  few  warm  days  in  sucession,  and  it 
looks  more  like  Spriug.  Just  as  we  say 
this,  however,  report  of  a  “cold  wave” 
appears  in  the  i)apers,  and  we  are  not 
ready  to  get  out  the  plows.  The  ground 
is  still  full  of  frost.  Life  appears  in  the 
maples  and  the  willows,  but  on  the  whole 
Si)ring  is  Indiiud  her  schedule  and  not 
likely  to  catch  up.  We  can  haul  out 
manure,  prune,  get  ready  for  grafting  and 
pick  up  the  trash  and  waste  for  burning. 
We  do  very  little  early  market  gardening 
on  our  cold  soil,  and  this  year  we  are 
planning  as  .simple  an  arrangement  of 
work  as  possible. 

Crops. — laibor  will  be  scarce  and  high 
— workmen  demanding  shorter  hours  and 
higher  wages.  In  our  country  the  work¬ 
men  have  the  advantage  this  year  in  two 
ways.  The  factories  are  busy  and  paying 
high  wages,  and  the  “gentlemen  farmers” 
offer  more  for  hand  labor  than  practical 
farmei's  can  afford  to  pay.  Therefore  I 
think  we  should  all  plan  to  handle  our 
crops  with  the  least  possible  hand  work. 
Some  men  will  say  they  have  always 
grown  c*ertain  crops  in  a  certain  way — 
therefore  they  must  do  the  same  this  year. 
Now  my  idea  is  that  when  a  man  gets 
into  a  condition  of  that  soi-t  he  is  headed 
straight  for  loss,  flood  farming  is  not 
measui-ed  by  the  gross  amount  taken  in, 
but  by  the  net  amount,  after  expenses  are 
paid.  I  can  conceive  of  a  farmer  planting 
10  acres  to  tomatoes,  peas,  celery  or  other 
garden  truck,  lie  pays  a  small  fortune 
for  lime,  manui-e  and  fertilizer  and  em¬ 
ploys  8  or  10  men  to  hand-work  these 
oroi)S.  They  turn  off  a  big  crop  and  sell 
it  to  fair  advantage,  but  tlie  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  is  so  heavy  that  the  net  returns 
are  small.  Now  that  same  man  might 
seed  the  10  acres  to  oats  and  peas,  with 
clover  and  rape  added,  divide  it  into  two 
or  three  parts  and  turn  in  7.5  or  80  pigs. 
They  could  be  fed  in  self-feeders,  well 
Avatered,  treat(‘d  for  cholei'.a  and  left  to 
help  themselves.  -The  farmer  and  hi.s 
boys  could  easily  care  for  the  hogs.  There 
Avonld  be  no  cash  paid  out  for  labor,  fer¬ 
tilizer  or  marketing.  The  gro.ss  sales 
wonld  be  smaller,  but  the  net  i)rofit  would 
be  nearly  as  large,  and  the  field  Avould  be 
in  great  shape  for  a  truck  crop  when 
labor  conditions  come  back  to  normal.  ' 

UixifiE  Reefing. — I  was  born  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and  know  how  the  sailors 
handled  the  fishing  boats.  In  a  light  or 
fair  wind  they  gave  them  all  sail.  In  .a 
storm  or  in  a  heavy,  changing  wind  they 
“reefed” — that,  is,  shortened  sail  by  tying 
part  of  it  up  so  the  wind  could  not  blow 
upon  the  full-sized  sail.  I  think  in  times 
like  these  ji  farmer  may  Avell  plan  to 
"reef”  by  <'hanging  his  methods  so  as  to 
let  more  of  the  crops  harvest  or  care  for 
themselves.  The  use  of  pigs  mentioned 
above  is  only  a  suggestion,  yet  I  think 
many  farmers  will  try  it  out  this  year. 
On  many  fruit  farms  the  use  of  sheep 
will  be  increased  and  more  young  cattle 
will  be  kept.  Of  course,  I  am  speaking 
more  particularly  of  this  section  of  coun¬ 
try  where  I  live.  We  do  not  know  so 
much  about  other  s<‘ctions,  but  I  think 
conditions  are  much  the  same  elsewhere. 

PoniiER  rROP.s. — While  I  think  almost 
anything  in  the  line  of  food  will  bring 
fair  prices  this  ye.-ir  I  have  decided  not  to 
plant  largely  of  truck  ci-ops.  On  several 
fields  which  might  yield  good  crops  of  to¬ 
matoes,  pei)pers  and  similar  vegetables  we 
shall  seed  oats  and  i>eas  and  clover.  The 
object  of  this  is  to  economize  in  hand 
labor,  and  put  most  of  our  time  ujKm  the 
fruit  and  the  potatoes.  These  being  our 
stai)le  crops  I  think  it  will  pay  us  best  to 
give  them  great  .attention  and  let  most  of 
the  farm  go  to  grain  or  fodder  crops  for 
the  present.  We  ai’c  working  out  of 
strawberries.  They  recpiire  too  much 
hand  labor,  and  demand  too  much  atten¬ 
tion  when  the  fruit  and  potatoes  must  be 
attended  to.  Of  course.  I  shall  be  told 
that  we  ought  to  hire  more  laborers  and 
care  for  the  strawberries,  but  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that,  as  Ave  are  situated,  the  extra 
labor  cost  will  not  pay.  We  are  digging 
out  a  big  plantation  of  currants  for  much 
the  same  reason,  and  this  land  Avill  be 
put  into  a  big  family  garden  in  Avhich  will 
be  planted  some  choice  peach  varieties  for 
high  culture. 


The  Orchards. — At  this  moment  the 
chances  are  for  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit. 
Both  peach  and  apple  trees  are  well  cov¬ 
ered  with  fniit  buds,  and  the  trees  are 
healthy.  Now  what  shall  we  do  with  our 
apple  orchards?  I  hjive  been  planning  to 
have  them  plowed  early  and  well  culti¬ 
vated  up  to  the  last  of  June,  when  I  would 
seed  with  a  mixture  of  Alsike  and  Sweet 
clover.  This  would  stand  for  two  years 
— the  crops  cut  and  left  on  the  ground,  to 
be  plowed  under  and  reseeded  as  before. 
Now  last  year  we  scattered  Sweet  clover 
seed  all  over  the  thin  sod  of  the  largest 
orchards  as  an  experiment.  Last  Fall  it 
did  not  seem  that  much  of  the  clover  was 
starting,  and  I  expected  to  plow  this  year. 
As  the  ground  warms  up  there  seems  to 
be  more  of  the  8weet  clover  than  I  ex¬ 
pected.  I  know  from  last  year’s  experi¬ 
ment  what  this  cloA'er  comes  to  after  it 
starts,  and  if  it  comes  on  as  now  .seems 
likely  there  will  be  a  great  crop  by  June. 
If  it  does  come  I  shall  not  plow  this  year, 
but  mow  the  first  crop  of  clover  and  rake 
it  in  under  the  trees.  Then  cut  the  sec¬ 
ond  crop  later  and  leave  it  on  the  ground. 
If  April  and  May  are  moist  I  think  the 
cro])  of  Sweet  clover  left  cut  on  the 
ground  will  hold  enough  water  in  the  soil 
to  enable  the  trees  to  make  their  crop. 

Watching. — Thus  we  cannot  tell  just 
what  to  do  until  we  are  sure  about  this 
cloA'cr  crop.  The  boys  cannot  see  much 
prosi»ect  for  the  clover  to  come  on,  but  I 
shall  stay  by  it  and  give  it  every  chance. 
I  tell  the  boys  that  if  we  put  the  time  re¬ 
quired  to  plow  that  orchard  into  more 
thorough  spj'aying  and  more  thorough  fit¬ 
ting  of  four  acres  of  jxjtatoes  we  shall  be 
better  off.  Of  course,  if  Aju-il  and  May 
prove  dry  and  the  clover  does  not  come 
on  properly  it  will  pay  us  to  plow  and 
I’oseed  in  .Tune.  I  am  in  hopes,  however, 
that  the  Sweet  clover  Avill  give  Tom  and 
Broker  more  time  in  the  potatoes  and 
gai'd(‘n  crops.  Whenever  po.ssible  I  shall 
work  this  clover  plan  in  the  orchards  and 
save  at  least  one  year’s  plowing. 

I’EACir  I’l.ANS. — The  peach  orchards 
ai-e  in  gi’cater  need  of  cultivation.  The 
mulching  plan  does  not  suit  peaches  as 
it  does  most  varieties  of  apples.  They 
are  Avithout  doubt  b(‘tter  for  cultivation, 
yet  in  a  moist  season  there  may  be  greater 
l)rofit  in  cutting  a  good  crop  of  clover  and 
le.aving  it  on  the  ground.  I  think  this 
Avould  be  particularly  true  on  heavy  land 
— which  is  not  so  well  suited  to  peach 
growing.  A  rank,  hejivy  groAvth  of  clovei- 
will  suck  suri)lus  moisture  out  of  such  a 
soil  Avhen  it  is  too  wet  and  when  cut  and 
left  on  top  of  the  ground,  hold  water  in 
the  .soil  in  time  of  drought.  We  must  all 
remember,  however,  that  any  mulch  h'ft 
on  the  ground  in  this  way  is  a  danger  iu  ; 
a  dry  time  if  fire  is  started  in  it.  As  for  i 
peach  growing,  however,  we  ai-e  not  plant¬ 
ing  heavily.  I  think  the  business  is  being 
overdone — particularly  in  varieties  which 
ripen  about  with  Klberta.  Then  it  re¬ 
quires  a  "peach”  of  a  man  to  make 
l)eaches  do  their  best,  and  a  human 
“peach”  is  something  of  a  rare  bird.  We 
do  better  with  the  apples,  and  our  chief 
work  will  be  put  into  the  apple  orchards. 
We  shall  always  have  a  fcAV  hundred 
peach  trees,  but  we  are  quite  content  t.i 
leave  the  big  orchards  to  others. 

The  Garden. — After  all  that  is  the 
mainstay  on  any  place  where  there  is  a 
large  family.  I  have  said  all  I  could  in 
former  years  to  urge  farmers  to  make 
sure  of  a  good  garden.  I  do  not  mean 
some  little  patch  off  back  of  the  barn, 
with  a  pint  of  peas  and  a  few  packets  of 
beets  and  turnips  planted.  I  mean  a 
])iece  of  the  best  land  on  the  farm — 
fenced  iu  if  you  let  the  hens  run  at  large 
— but  anyway  Avell  manured  and  weU 
Avorked,  with  a  good  a.ssortment  of  vege¬ 
tables.  Can’t  afford  the  time?  It  is  .a 
To  to  1  chance  that  20  per  cent,  of  your 
time  is  now  spent  on  work  that  does  not 
pay  any  profit.  If  you  can  find  what 
work  that  is,  out  it  out  and  sjiend  the 
time  iu  a  good  garden.  You  will  find  it 
the  most  pi’ofitable  move  you  ever  made. 

H.  V,\  C. 


Mildred  had  just  had  her  first  dip  in 
the  ocean.  "How  did  you  like  it,  dear?” 
a.sked  her  mother  as  she  fastened  up  the 
little  six-year-old’s  frock.  Mildred  glared 
angrily  at  the  sparkling  sea.  "I  didn’t 
like  it  at  all,  mother,”  she  replied,  cold¬ 
ly.  “I  sat  on  a  wave,  and  I  went 
through.” — Credit  Lost. 


CLOTHCRAFT 
Clothes  SI  2  to  $25 


SERGE  SPECIALS 
••5130”  Blue,  $16.50 
"6130”  Gray,  $16.50 
••4130”  Blue,  $20.00 
••3130”  Gray,  $20.00 
Made  by 

The  Joseph  &  Fcise  Co. 
Cleveland 


There’s  a  best  way 
to  shovel  dirt,  hold  a 
pencil  or  drive  a  horse. 
The  best  way  to  per¬ 
form  every  operation 
in  clothes-making  has 
been  studied  and  per¬ 
fected  in  the  Cloth- 
craft  Shops,  until  sci¬ 
entific  tailoring  has 
made  this  true:  that 
Clothcraft  Cloth  es 
— ready-to-wear — ^yield 
the  utmost  in  fit,  looks 
and  wear  that  can  be 
given  men  and  young 
men  at  moderate 
prices. 


The  clothcraft  STORE 

IN  YOUR  TOWN 


imM 

Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 


Answer  the  farmer’s  bifr  questions: 
”  ■  th  ■ 


How  can  I  prrow  crops  with  less  cx' 
Dense  and  labor?  How  can  I 
fancy  fruit  at  low  cost  ?  'Iho 


IRON  AGE  1“";/ 


N..190 


(horizontal )  solves  the  sprayinpr 
problem  for  the  busy  farmer. 
Can  bo  used  in  any  v/auon, 
cart  or  sled.  Reliable  easy- 
working  pump  placed  outside 
the  barrel — prevents  rusting- 
all  parts  easy  to  reach.  100  to 
125  pounds  pressure  with  two 
nozzles.  50  and  100  gallon  sizes. 
We  make  a  full  lino  of  spray¬ 
ers.  Write  today  for  our  free 
Barrel  Sprayer  booklet. 

BatemanM’f’gCo.,  Box  2E  ,GrenIoc1i, N. J, 


“When  to  Spray” 

,^A  guide  to  successful  apple  growing’ 
’through  control  of  Aphis,  lied  Bug,  and 
similar  Insect  pests.  Also  "Bug  Biographies”  and 
helpful  fruit  buliotins  sent 

F’REIE  TO  YOU  • 

Contains  full  information  on  Black  Leaf  40.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  leading  experiment  stations  and  aBrlcul- 
tural  coIleKCB.  Kills  all  soft-bodled  suckItiB  In- 
eeuts  on  contact.  Write  today  for  these  FREE 
booklets  and  learn  how  to  pre¬ 
vent  these  destructive  Insects 
I  from  destroying  your  crop 
and  Injuring  your  trees. 

//The  Kentucky  Tobacco  Product  Co. , 

incorporated 

Louisville,  Kentucky./ 

Kills 


Black  Leaf 4-0 

■4-0%  Nicotine'  . 


^phis 


When  you’re  strong  and 
well  the  rest  is  easy.  Why 
take  chances  of  crippling 
yourself  with  a  home¬ 
made  or  cheap  ladder, 
when  you  can  get  a 
“Berlin”  for  little 
money?  Write  for  lad¬ 
der  facts  today. 

THE  BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 
Berlin  Heighta,  Ohio 


DEPENDABILITY 


is  a  matter  of  performance 
rather  than  of  theory. 

Isn’t  it  perhaps  rea.sonable  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  85  years  spent  in  building 
spray  rigs  has  shown  us  how  to  build 
dependable  sprayers  ? 

The  performance  of  thousands  ofi 
“Ospraymo”  outfits  is  strong  evi¬ 
dence  that  we  meet  the  exacting 
requirements  of  the  most  intelligent 
fruit  growers. 

Our  handsome  catalog  goes  into 
detail.  It’s  free  for  the  asking. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 
Dept.  2  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICE  UST 

We  Buy  WASTE  PAPER 

and  all  Kinds  of  Scrap  Material. 

THEODORE  HOFELLER  &  CO. 

Dept.  N,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 

P  How  Crops  Grow,  Johnson .  1.60  |H 

g  Celery  Culture,  Beattie . 60  m 

^  Greenhouse  Construction,  Taft....  1.60  H 
i  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  SOth  St,,  K.  Y. 


Keep  Your  Money  at  Home 

Aren’t  you  tired  of  paying  Western  Farmers  such  high  prices  for  grain? 

Under  present  conditions  it  will  surely  pay  you  well  to  raise  more  Uorn  tins  season. 


■vaBT-Resnaair-. 


j 


Corn  is  such  a  quick  growing  crop  that  it  responds  re¬ 
markably  to  care  and  feeding.  Wo  publish  a  free 
Corn  Booklet  which  is  full  of  valuable  hints  which 
■will  help  you  to  increase  your  yield  and  lower  your 
grain  bill.  It  also  deals  with  Sweet  and  Kiisilago  Corn. 
Sent  free  on  request. 

THE  ROGEK.S  &  HUHliAIlU  CO. 

Dept.  A,  Middletown,  Ooiiii, 

“We  have  a  fertilizer  that  fits  each  crop  you  grow.’’ 


HUBBARDS 


BONE 

BASE 


FERTILIZERS 
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Cleaning  Carrot  Seed 

I  have  been  raising  carrot  and  mangel 
seeds,  for  my  own  use,  as  we  can  raise 
them  successfully  here,  but  I  should  like 
to  know  what  is  best  way  of  cleaning 
the  seed  so  it  will  work  through  the 
drill.  Carrot  seeds  are  too  high  in  price 
to  buy.  o.  J.  n. 

Everson,  Wash. 

Those  engaged  in  the  business  of 
growing  seeds  of  various  kinds  on  a 
large  scale  have  special  machinery  for 
properly  cleaning  them.  When  only  a 
sm.all  quantity  is  to  be  cleaned  for  in¬ 
dividual  use,  it  may  be  easily,  though 
not  so  well  done,  by  the  use  of  riddles 
with  the  proper-sized  mesh,  and  by 
blowing  the  fine  dust  and  chaff  out  with 
the  mouth.  For  cleaning  carrot  seed  two 
riddles  will  be  sufficent  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  one  with  about  nine  meshes  and 
the  other  with  about  14  meshes  to  the 
inch.  The  largier  meshes  will  screen  the 
seeds  from  the  coarse  chaff  by  allowing 
the  seeds  to  drop  through  and  catch¬ 
ing  the  chaff,  while  the  finer  meshed  one 
will  allow  the  dust  and  small  particles 
of  chaff  to  pass  through  and  retain  the 
seeds.  For  home  use,  further  cleaning 
will  hardly  be  necessary,*  as  the  seed  will 
now  be  dean  enough  to  run  through  the 
drill  without  choking.  If  it  is  desired  to 
make  them  more  free  from  chaff,  etc., 
it  may  be  easily  done  by  blowing  it  away 
with  the  mouth.  In  the  cleaning  of 
some  kinds  of  seeds  in  this  way  the 
operation  is  often  tedious  and  difficult 
of  accomplishment,  'but  it  can  be  done, 
and  in  a  manner  sufficiently  well  for 
market,  as  the  writer  can  attest,  by  hav¬ 
ing  cleaned  many  pounds  of  various 
kinds  in  this  manner.  K. 


Transplanting  Wild  Hemlocks 

I  am  thinking  of  planting  a  small 
clump  of  hemlocks  on  one  corner  of  my 
place,  probably  about  half  an  acre  in  area. 
Will  you  inform  me  how  far  apart  the 
trees  should  be  planted?  As  I  have  a 
large  number  of  trees  on  my  place  I  had 
thought  to  use  small  stock,  not  needing 
the  trees  for  immediate  effect.  s.  w’. 

Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Wild  hemlock  does  not  bear  transplant¬ 
ing  well,  except  when  they  are  quite  small. 
This  is  perhaps  not  so  much  due  to  the 
change  of  soil,  as  it  is  to  the  lack  of 
fibrous  roots.  But  few  varieties  of  ever¬ 
greens  have  a  natural  tendency  to  make 
fibrous  roots  very  abundantly.  Nursery- 
grown  tixjes  are  usually  transplanted  one 
or  more  times  before  being  disposed  of. 
The  cutting  and  breaking  of  the  principal 
roots  incidental  to  the  digging  of  the 
trees,  forces  them  to  make  fibrous  root 
growth,  and  the  oftener  the  trees  are 
transplanted  the  greater  the  number  of 
these  fine  roots  there  will  be.  These  fine 
roots  hold  the  soil,  making  it  possible  to 
remove  the  tree  with  a  ball  of  earth,  and 
bring  the  working  or  feeding  roots  of  the 
tree,  they  very  soon  commence  new 
growth  after  removal,  which  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  transplant  quite  large  trees  with 
almost  certain  success,  whereas  compara¬ 
tively  small  trees  devoid  of  fibrous  roots 
are  always  uncertain  as  to  what  the  re¬ 
sults  will  be  after  transplanting. 

When  making  a  planting  of  evergreens 
such  as  you  contemplate,  they  are  usually 
placed  in  irregular  form  and  at  a  distance 
of  four  to  six  feet  apart,  with  the  idea 
that  when  the  trees  begin  to  crowd  a 
little,  every  other  one  is  to  be  taken  out, 
and  either  sold,  or  transplanted  else¬ 
where  on  the  place,  or  burned  as  the 
owner  may  think  best.  To  plant  them  as 
far  apart  in  the  beginning  as  they  should 
be  after  a  few  years,  gives  the  planting  a 
sparse  appearance  that  but  few  owners 
would  be  satisfied  with.  K. 


Gabdkn  Guide;  The  Amateur  Gar¬ 
dener’s  Handbook.  Here  is  a  convenient 
little  volume  designed  to  tell  the  amateur 
gardener  just  what  he  wants  to  know, 
with  planting  tables,  lists  of  desirable 
planting  material,  and  a  number  of  illus¬ 
trations  and  diagrams  that  amplify  the 
text.  The  planting  plans  are  especially 
good  and  much  attention  is  given  to  veg¬ 
etable  culture,  which  is  a  live  subject  to 
everyone  with  a  scrap  of  ground  to  spare 
this  season.  The  chapters  on  hedges  and 
fences,  and  on  garden  furniture,  are  very 
interesting.  Greenhouses  and  hotbeds, 
plant  propagation,  and  a  variety  of  allied 
Bubjects  are  discussed,  including  garden 
birds.  This  book  is  published  by  A.  T. 
De  I.a  Mare  Co.,  New  York;  25G  pages; 
price,  in  paper  covers,  50  cents;  cloth 
binding,  75  cents. 


Friction 

Is  the  Problem  Solved  in 

Hudson  Super-Six 


This  is  to  give  you  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  what  the  Super-Six  motor 
means. 

This  is  why  it  holds  unquestioned 
the  leading  place  in  Motordom.  Why 
it  won  all  the  worth-while  records. 
Why  it  stopped  the  trend  toward 
Eights  and  Twelves.  And  why  it 
gave  supremacy — perhaps  forever — 
to  this  new  type  of  a  Six. 

What  Friction  Does 

Motion  causes  friction.  You  know 
this  in  farm  machinery.  It  is  frjction 
that  finally  destroys  it. 

In  a  high-speed  motor  the  vibration 
makes  friction  a  big  problem.  A 
large  part  of  the  power  is  consumed 
by  it.  The  motor’s  endurance  is 
limited. 

So  the  chief  problem  in  motor  car 
engineering  has  been  the  reduction  of 
friction. 

Sixes  Disappointed 

The  Six-type  was  adopted  to  lessen 
this  vibration.  The  Light  Six,  with 
small  bore,  was  made  to  lessen  it 
further.  But  the  highest  attainment 
in  a  Light  Six  proved  a  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Motor  friction  was  not  reduced 
as  engineers  had  hoped. 

So  some  leading  makers,  including 
the  Hudson,  started  tests  with  Eights 
and  Twelves.  It  was  hoped  that  twin 
motors,  set  at  angles,  would  solve  the 
friction  problem. 

Then  Came  This 

That  was  in  1915.  Many  engineers 
thought  the  Six  type  was  doomed. 
That  the  V-types  would  displace  it, 
as  they  had  in  certain  cars. 

But  in  that  srear  Hudson  engineers 
invented  the  Super-Six.  In  December, 
1915,  we  were  granted  patents  on  it. 


Tests  proved  that  this  invention 
added  80  per  cent  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  Six.  And  it  did  that  solely  by 
reducing  friction  beyond  any  other 
type. 

All  Records  Won 

Last  year,  in  a  hundred  tests,  the 
Super-Six  won  all  the  stock-car  records 
which  can  prove  a  motor’s  value.  It 
won  the  records  for  speed,  for  hill- 
climbing,  for  quick  acceleration  and 
endurance. 

It  broke  the  24-hour  endurance 
record  by  32  per  cent.  It  twice  broke 
the  transcontinental  record  in  one 
continuous  7000-mile  round  trip. 

So,  in  performance  and  endurance, 
the  Super-Six  has  no  rival.  And  that 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  friction  is 
reduced  almost  to  nil. 

The  Economy  Car 

This  endurance  will  probably 
double  the  life  of  the  Hudson  car. 
The  reduction  of  friction  saves  im¬ 
mense  power  waste. 

In  addition,  we  this  year  add  to  the 
Hudson  a  wonderful  gasoline  saver. 

So  the  Hudson  Super-Six  means 
economy  to  you.  It  means  a  daily 
saving — in  the  long  run,  a  very  big 
saving. 

It  means  pride  in  your  car.  The 
Super-Six  owner  knows  that  he  rules 
the  road.  And,  in  beauty  and  luxury, 
the  car  stands  out  as  a  master-piece 
in  any  crowd. 

You  can  have  all  this,  and  still  save 
money,  because  of  the  Super-Six 
economies.  These  are  things  to  con¬ 
sider  well  when  you  buy  a  car  to  keep. 

If  you  don’t  know  the  nearest 
Hudson  dealer,  ask  us  for  his  name. 
Let  him  show  you  all  the  ways  in 
which  this  master  car  excels. 


Phaeton,  7-passenKer,  $1650 
Roadster,  2-passenger, 
Cabriolet,  3-passenger,  t950 


Touring  Sedan  ...  $2175 
Limousine  .....  2925 
( All  pricea  f,o.  b.  Detroit) 


Town  Car . $2925 

Town  Car  Landaulet  .  3025 
Limousine  Landaulet  .  3025 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Good  News 
for 

Tractor 
■Owners 


Here  is  the  disk 
harrow  you  ’ve  been 
looking  for— just  right 
for  the  smaU  tractor 


It’s  the  “little  brother”  of  the  big 
Cutaway  (Clark)  Double  Action 
Engine  Harrow.  Harrows  twice  at 
Penetrates  to  great  depth,  cutting,  pulver- 


one  operation. 

izing  and  leveling  the  soil  without  bringing  up  sod  or  trash. 

Rigid  main  frame  holds  the  gangs  in  place.  Cuts  deep  or  shallow  as 
desired.  Get  acquainted  with  the  CUTAWAY  (Clark). 

Light  Tractor  Double  Action 
Disk  Harrow 

Its  disks  are  of  cutlery  steel,  forged  sharp. 

The  sturdy  main  frame  is  stoutly  braced. 

The  adjustable  hitch  fits  any  engine. 

Dust-proof,  oil-soaked  hardwood  bear¬ 
ings  and  a  perfect  balance  make  the 
draft  light.  Built  in  several  sizes.  Our 
expert  engineer  will  advise  you. 

^  We  make  Horse  Harrows,  too,  all  on 
.  the  same  famous  Cutaway  (Clark) 

^plan.  If  your  dealer  has  not  the  gen- 
^uine,  write  to  us  direct.  Send  today 
kfor  our  free  Special  Tractor  Polder. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 

Maker  of  the  original  CLARK  disk  harrows  and  plows 

3920  Main  Street  •  Higganum,  Conn. 


seldom  echoes  across  the  country  today, 
for  the  telephone  and  telegraph  are  put- 
tinjf  horse-thieves  out  of  business.  Read 
Jacob  Biggie’s  entertaining  article  on 
horse-stealing  in  the  April  issue  of  The 
Farm  Journal. 

Also,  a  vivid  account  of  his  boyish  terror 
at  finding  a  horse-thief  in  the  hay-loft. 
And  reasons  why  the  Spartan  father 
was  wrong. 

Don’t  miss  it!  Subscribe  to  The  Farm  Journal! 
Do  it  now!  It’s  the  l(X)t  worth-while,  all-news 
Family  Magazine,  read  monthly  by  nearly  5,000,000 
Farm  and  Village  Folks. 

$1  for  5  years.  Money  back  any  time.  Send  for 
April  issue  and  Copy  of  Poor  Richard’s  Almanac 
for  1917.  Both  FREE. 

The' Farm  Journal 

ISO  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  l)elievc  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is  backed  by  a  respon- 
eible  |)ci-son.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  tlie  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  imid  Bub.scribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon- 
rtble  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
*uch  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  AVe  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  dlflrerences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  AVe  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  AA'e  protect  subsciibere  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  banknipts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  or  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Thk  RfB.4L  New- 
Yorker  when  w  riting  the  advertiser. 


Most  of  the  sot'dsmon  arc  struRKUii.!;  day  and 
iiijfht  to  take  care  of  their  orders  in  time. 
The  help  question  i.s  a  serious  one.  None  but  care¬ 
ful  and  AA  oll-trained  helpers  should  handle  the  .seed 
trade,  ’riien  the  railroad  serA’ice  has  gone  to  pieces. 
There  has  been  great  delay  in  collecting  seeds  from 
the  groAAers,  find  CAen  greater  trouble  in  shipping 
orders.  In  fact  the  seedsmen  are  crowded  bal’d  in 
their  .sti’uggle  to  take  care  of  all  customers  fairly. 
They  are  not  loafing  or  shirking  but  doing  their 
best  under  hard  conditions.  Ite  jiatient  and  they  aa  III 
work  out. 

WE  tiiid  an  astonisliiiig  interest  in  goo.xe  rais¬ 
ing  this  year.  (Questions  about  it  come  from 
all  over.  Teople  seem  to  think  a  goose  AA-ill  go  out 
and  pick  up  grass  and  Aveed.s,  Avithout  grain,  and 
turn  up  fat  and  liappy  in  the  Fall.  Then  there  is 
a  story  floating  about  that  the  goose  has  kept  Ger¬ 
many  from  starA’ation  by  proA’iding  the  meat  of  the 
pig  and  the  fat  of  the  coav  for  cooking — and  doing 
It  for  nothing!  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  value  of  the  goose,  hut  people  avIio  believe 
all  they  hear  or  read  are  sure  to  come  to  grief. 
The  department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  has 
issued  an  excellent  pamphlet  on  goose  raising. 

* 

A  FEW  Aveeks  ago  a  correspiuident  advocated  a 
hiAA’  eiieouraging  Chinese  coolie  laborers  to 
come  to  this  country  as  farm  hands.  We  asked  for 
discussion,  and  have  had  many  letters  from  prac¬ 
tical  farmers.  Thus  far  not  one  farmer  has  en¬ 
dorsed  tlie  jilan.  One  city  man,  Avho  has  never 
done  any  fiirming  of  his  OAvn,  says  he  favors  im¬ 
porting  the  Chinese,  but  every  real  farmer  Avho 
comments  on  the  subject  condemns  the  project. 
When  it  comes  to  a  question  involving  the  prac¬ 
tical  side  of  farming  Ave  go  to  our  practical  read¬ 
ers.  They  know  Avhat  they  Avant  better  than  any 
student  of  political  economy.  They  evidently  do 
not  Avant  the  Chinese,  and  that  ought  to  settle  it 
The  same  is  true  of  the  lU’oiHised  .scheme  of  im¬ 
porting  Filipinos  for  farm  Avork. 

SEVEKAL  college  students  are  inclined  to  chal¬ 
lenge  our  statement  that  many  or  most  prac¬ 
tical  farmers  do  not  take  A’ery  kindly  to  student^ 
labor  during  Summer  vacation.  At  the  agricultural 
college  years  Jigo,  as  a  student,  the  Avriter  fre¬ 
quently  Avorked  as  hired  man  for  iiractical  far¬ 
mers.  Later  Ave  have  employed  a  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  for  farm  work  and  have  placed  many  more 
on  farms.  It  Avonld  seem  as  if  we  ought  to  know 
something  jibout  it,  but  the  big  court  of  final  ap¬ 
peal  is  found  among  the  farmers  Avho  read  The 
R.  N.-Y.  So  Ave  Avill  put  it  up  to  them  Avithout 
argument.  Take  a  city-raised  boy  Avho  has  never 
Avorked  on  a  fai'in.  but  is  studying  at  an  agricul¬ 
tural  college.  Does  he,  or  can  he.  make  a  satis¬ 
factory  hired  man,  aiid  liOAV  much  is  he  Avorth?  We 
would  like  a  Avide  range  of  ansAvers  to  this. 

❖ 

Those  recent  articles  on  blueberry  culture  seem 
to  have  started  up  a  number  of  frauds  Avho 
will  offer  blueberry  plants  for  sale.  They  Avill  tell 
you  that  these  plants  Avill  groAv  in  any  garden — like 
raspberries  or  currants.  BeAvare  of  tlie  trick. 
There  are  comparatively  few  genuine  blueberry 
plants  ready  for  cultivation.  The  difficulty  of  pro¬ 
pagating  them  limits  the  number  Avliich  can  be  of¬ 
fered.  Then  Ave  must  remember  that  the  true  blue¬ 
berry  Avill  not  groAV  or  thrive  in  cdmmoii  garden 
soil.  It  must  haA-e  an  acid  soil,  like  that  found 
in  SAvamps.  Do  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  offer  cheap  plants  for  garden  culture. 
There  is,  we  believe,  a  great  future  in  the  blue¬ 
berry  business,  but  it  must  be  handled  with  common 
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sense.  You  would  not  select  the  Sahara  desert  for 
growing  bullfrogs  or  basket  willoAvs.  The  blue¬ 
berry  will  not  .succeed  unless  it  can  have  SAvamp 
soil. 

* 

Many,  or  most,  of  our  Eastern  farmers  are 
having  a  desperate  fight  with  quack  grass — 
otherwise  known  as  twitch,  witch,  crab  or  Avire. 
This  hated  plant  has  run  into  many  a  once-fine 
field  and  driven  cultivated  crops  out  We  have  on 
hand  enough  articles  on  fighting  this  gras.s  to  fill 
an  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y,  and  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  haA’e  fired  many  bulletins  at  it.  Yet  here 
comes  a  California  man  who  wants  to  plant  this 
pest: 

I  want  seed  or  roots  of  witch  or  quack  gra.ss.  Can 
The  R^  N.-Y.  supply  me,  or  give  me  the  address  of 
someone  vA’ho  can  furnish  me  Avitb  the  roots  or  seeds 
of  this  grass?  GEORGE  RUSSELL. 

Calaveras  Co.,  Cal. 

It  ought  to  be  easy  for  Mr.  Russell  to  obtain  roots 
of  quack,  but  who  will  thank  him  for  introducing 
this  weed?  It  reall.y  has  some  value  for  use  in  an 
orchard  as  a  permanent  cover  crop.  We  hear  of 
one  man  Avho  fought  it  for  years  in  his  young  or¬ 
chard,  until  he  gave  up  in  despair.  It  then  took 
possession  of  tlie  bearing  orchard  and  witli  annual 
ploAving  gave  the  best  of  results  as  a  .self-renewing 
cover  crop. 

* 

Every  farmer,  and  town  man  as  well,  in  New 
York  Sta*te  should  support  the  Towner  milk 
bill  uoAv  before  the  Legislature.  This  bill  aims  to 
establish  a  milk  market  in  NeAv  York  City  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  reforming  the  business  of  milk 
distribution  and  bringing  con.sumer  and  producer 
into  more  direct  contact.  The  fruit  grower  or  gen¬ 
eral  farmer,  or  the  sheep  man  may  ask  :  “Why  .should 
I  support  this  bill?  I  can  see  how  it  may  benefit 
the  dairyman — but  where  do  I  come  in?” 

Most  reform  legislation  of  this  sort  has  been 
broken  down  by  those  last  half-dozen  words.  The 
politicians  know  that  there  is  a  narroAv  and  selfish 
streak  in  most  of  us,  and  they  ahvays  play  upon  it 
rather  than  upon  the  nobler  parts  of  manhood. 
Think  of  it  for  a  moment.  If  this  market  legisla¬ 
tion  goes  through  and  the  plan  succeeds  every  dairy¬ 
man  in  the  State  Avill  benefit  directly.  He  Avill  be 
surer  of  a  standard  price  and  the  demand  for  milk 
will  increase.  And  every  fruit  grower  will  benefit 
indirectly.  There  will  be  more  money  in  circulation 
with  which  to  buy  his  fruit  and  every  consumer 
who  obtains  milk  through  this  new  market  will  de¬ 
mand  the  same  access  to  fruit  and  other  food.  It 
happens  that  milk  on  account  of  its  short  life  and 
its  being  a  necessity  offers  the  most  favorable  and 
immediate  opportunity  for  trying  out  the  plan  in¬ 
volved  in  this  ToAvner  bill.  Let  the  plan  succeed 
and  it  may  be  extended  to  all  farm  products.  Thus 
in  supporting  this  Towner  bill  all  farmers  (and  con¬ 
sumers  no  less)  are  fighting  for  a  principle  Avhich 
may  revolutionize  marketing  and  thus  benefit  CA’ery 
producer.  It  is  not  special  legislation  for  dairymen 
but  is  presented  in  this  way  because  at  this  moment, 
milk  offers  the  best  opportunity  for  proving  Avhat 
we  have  so  long  claimed  about  the  markets.  Let 
every  fai’mer  in  Noav  York  think  this  over  and  drop 
any  selfish  vicAV  of  the  matter,  and  help  the  Town¬ 
er  bill. 

* 

If  I  oA-er  had  any  intention  of  discontinuing  my 
subscription  I  would  not  alloAV  it  to  overcome  me  at 
this  time,  Avhen  the  struggle  betAA-een  right  and  privilege 
is  about  to  become  so  keen.  This  is  a  period  Avhen  the 
reactionary  forces  are  ascendant,  and  I  am  afraid  that 
you  are  about  to  hit  some  hard  going  in  the  next  few 
months.  And  I  want  to  be  in  position  to  hear  at  first 
hand  Avhat  yon  have  to  say  when  the  farmers,  on  Avhom 
you  depend  so  completely,  step  out  from  under  and 
let  you  fight  alone.  If  they  do  not  do  this  I  shall  be 
more  than  surprised.  The  great  army  of  tenants  and 
renters  Avho  have  not  much  to  say  in  the  papers  are 
the  ones  who  will  do  that  little  job  to  the  middleman’s 
taste.  They  grumble  and  kick  364  days  out  of  the 
year,  and  \vhen  the  day  comes  that  they  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  do  something  for  themselves  they  forget 
all  the  injustices  that  have  been  accumulating  for  years, 
and  put  the  same  old  bunch  in  positions  to  exploit  them 
.'iome  more.  b.  c.  w. 

New  York. 

HIS  letter  was  written  early  in  January.  It  is 
true  that  we  have  “hit  some  hard  going,”  but, 
contrary  to  our  friend’s  belief,  the  plain,  Avorking 
farmers  have  been  first  to  get  in  line  and  pu.sh. 
The  feAv  “quitters”  have  been  from  the  ranks  of 
the  vei’y  men  Avho  by  education,  inheritance,  study 
and  financial  resources  should  have  been  first  of 
all  to  lead  the  battle  against  “reactionary  forces.” 
So  far  as  Ave  know  every  man  who  has  run  away 
from  the  fight — or  kept  out  of  it  Avhen  he  was 
needed — has  been  of  the  so-called  “better”  or  higher 
class — afraid  of  losing  a  job,  a  little  money,  or 
some  little  social  position.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  of  the  most  dependable  workers  are  fi’om  this 
well-to-do  educated  class.  There  is  nothing  new 
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about  this.  It  has  been  the  case  all  the  way  down 
from  the  stone  age.  The  blood  or  sweat  of  the 
jilain  common  people  has  always  oiled  the  wheels 
of  progress.  Through  their  unselfish  loyalty  there 
has  been  worked  out  in  the  dairy  business  the  great¬ 
est  revolution  in  farm  business  knoAvn  since  the 
Civil  War.  In  former  years  a  .small  group  of  milk 
dealers  would  always  come  to  the  farmers  and  say. 
“IFe  will  give  you  so  much — you  may  tahe  it  or 
leave  it!"  This  year  the  condition  has  been  exactly 
reversed.  Now  the  farmers  come  and  do  the  talk¬ 
ing.  "Our  price  is  so  much — take  it  or  leave  it 
And  the  dealers  pay  the  price!  Does  our  friend 
realize  that  this  would  have  been  impossible  if  the 
“tenants  and  renters”  had  not  stood  like  a  rock  in 
the  face  of  bluff,  threat  and  bribery?  Let  him  pre¬ 
pare  to  be  still  further  .surprised!  He  says  they 
Avill  “crack”  and  quit  on  election  dajL  We  accept 
the  challenge  to  disprove  that.  We  are  organizing  to 
double  the  number  of  farmers  in  the  Legislature. 
That  means  farmers — not  politicians  who  Avear  over¬ 
alls  14  days  (before  election)  out  of  365.  We  shall 
put  the  plan  up  to  New  York  farmers,  and  avc  be- 

lieA’e  they  will  .stand  for  it. 

* 

The  Pomona  Grange  of  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y..  re¬ 
cently  adopted  a  resolution  containing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

RESOLVED',  That  Pomona  Grange  of  Niagara 
County,  N.  Y.,  request  Edwin-  A.  DufPey,  State  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Highways,  and  Thomas  M.  Brennan, 
County  Superintendent  of  IlighAA-ays,  to  cause  all  re¬ 
pairs  made  to  said  county  highways  and  county  roads 
to  b*  made  prior  to  August  15th,  each  year,  so  that 
said  highways  and  roads  will  be  open  to  traffic  at  all 
times  after  August  15th  of  each  year. 

Farmers  in  that  .section  feel  that  not  enough  con¬ 
sideration  is  given  them  in  this  matter  of  repairing 
roads.  Repair  work  on  the  roads  leading  to  market 
towns  is  often  left  until  ju.st  about  the  time  far¬ 
mers  begin  to  haul  fruit  and  vegetables.  This  work 
cannot  be  delayed.  It  is  the  most  important  use  to 
which  the  roads  can  be  put.  In  some  cases  main 
roads  to  Buffalo  or  to  railroad  stations  have  been 
closed  for  repair  work  all  through  the  busy  hauling 
season.  All  this  great  loss  and  inconvenience  to 
the  farmers  might  easily  be  avoided  if  the  repair 
work  could  be  done  before  or  after  this  rush  of 
road  work.  What  is  the  reason  the  commissioner 
and  superintendent  of  highw’ays  cannot  serve  the 
people  instead  of  souring  them? 

* 

Dave  S.  DUNLOP  says  he  is  chairman  of  the 
Putnam  Co.  (Ind.)  Farmers’  Congress.  He 
wiites  us  in  company  with  six  other  farm  papers 
asking  us  if  Ave  Avill  stand  for  the  rights  of  fanners. 
Mr.  Dunlop  says:  “IFc  must  he  Ic-nown  as  patriots  as 
well  as  pig  raisers”  Then  he  writes  the  folloAving 
solemn  truth : 

There  are  many  farm  papers  which  do  not  recog¬ 
nize  the  existence  of  farmers  as  members  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race.  Their  editors  consider  that  their  papers 
are  printed  solely  to  get  mouey  from  advertisers.  Their 
only  interest  in  farmers  is  as  buyers  of  fertilizer, 
seeds,  plows,  and  fancy  stock.  They  consider  that 
they  get  their  papers’  income  from  advertising,  but  the 
truth  is  that  the  list  of  paid-up  subscribers  is  the 
only  sound  basis  of  attraction  for  advertisers,  and  it 
is  therefore  right  that  the  interests  of  farmer  sub¬ 
scribers  be  given  more  space  than  the  interests  of 
pigs.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  subscriber  to 
the  mere  fertilizer-and-plg  sheets  should  withdraw  their 
subscriptions  and  give  their  support  only  to  those  farm 
papers  which  realize  that  farmers  are  not  hogs  but 
humans. 

We  never  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Dun¬ 
lop  but  he  Avould  be  worth  looking  at  if  his  shape 
is  as  sound  and  square  as  this  statement.  We  have 
rarely  seen  the  point  put  up  to  the  farm  papers 
more  forcibly  or  fearlessly.  There  could  not  be  a 
more  encouraging  thing  for  agriculture  than  this 
pulling  the  farm  papers  right  out  into  the  sunlight 
where  they  must  shOAV  up  or  shut  up.  Our  far¬ 
mers  in  New  York  have  been  doing  tiiis  Avith  tlie 
local  papers  this  past  Winter,  and  offering  them 
friendship  or  a  fight,  and  it  has  been  one  of  tlie 
best  things  that  ever  happened  to  farming. 


Brevities 

A  STORY  about  bridge-grafting  next  week. 

Do  we  set  the  sitting  hen  or  sit  the  setting  hen? 

How  much  of  your  farm  “help”  is  help  by  nature  as 
well  as  by  name? 

Trench  warfare  is  necessary  against  soggy  ground, 
and  it  helps  against  drought  too. 

Mr.  Powell,  on  page  514,  reports  a  plague  of  mice 
in  the  Hudson  Valley.  Has  it  struck  you? 

Why  do  we  hear  so  little  about  good,  old-fashioned 
cornmeal  mush  as  a  cure  for  high  cost  of  living? 

Who  can  tell  Avffiy,  on  a  certain  day,  all  the  town 
boys  in  any  particular  latitude,  begin  to  play  marbles? 

Will  any  of  our  readers  who  can  do  so,  tell  us  what 
valuation  has  actuallj’  been  put  on  sheep  killed  by  dogs 
in  their  community?  We  would  like  the  actual  figures. 

The  U.  'S.  Government  bulletin  on  care  of  babies 
states  that  the  child  over  three  should  have  at  least 
one  quart  of  milk  per  day.  Thousands  of  children  in 
this  city  will  average  but  littib  over  a  tablespoonful. 
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Now  for  the  Towner-Smith  Milk  Bill 

The  most  important  measure  before  the  New  York 
Legislature  at  the  present  time  is  the  Towner-Smith 
milk  bill.  This  bill  provides  for  a  fund  to  enable 
the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  to  establish 
a  milk  market  and  pasteurizing  plant  in  the  City 
of  New  York.  The  purpose  is  to  develop  a  more 
attractive  system  of  distribution  of  milk  between 
producers  and  consumers  and  to  establish  the  rea¬ 
sonable  cost  of  such  a  service. 

It  is  estimated  that  by  careful  and  economic 
management  milk  can  be  delivered  for  the  next  three 
months  to  local  stores  at  eight  cents  per  quart,  pas¬ 
teurized  and  in  bottles,  paying  the  producers  the 
Dairymen’s  League  prices.  Many  stores  have  applietl 
for  milk  on  this  basis  and  have  expressed  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  deliver  the  milk  to  the  families  at  a 
profit  of  one  cent  a  quart  This  would  mean  eight 
cent  milk  of  the  same  grade  and  quality  that  the 
consumer  is  now  receiving,  for  at  least  three  months 
if  the  plant  were  already  in  operation.  The  dealers 
are  now  charging  11c  per  quart  for  this  milk.  When 
the  price  materially  advanced  to  the  producer,  the 
cost  to  the  consumer  would,  of  course,  advance  ac¬ 
cordingly,  but  according  to  the  best  e.stimate  that 
can  be  made  the  price  would  not  exceed  an  average 
of  Oc  a  quart  for  the  year  around.  This  would  be 
a  saving  of  two  cents  per  quart,  and  if  the  whole 
supply  of  milk  of  New  York  City  were  delivered  on 
this  basis,  the  saving  to  the  people  would  be  close  to 
$50,000,000  a  year. 

Under  the  plan  proposed  for  this  demonstration 
the  State,  while  furnishing  the  money,  would  ul¬ 
timately  lose  nothing.  The  bill  provides  that  the 
operation  of  the  plant  would  pay  all  expenses  and 
interest  and  amortize  the  appropriation  so  as  to 
pay  it  all  back  with  interest  within  a  specified  time. 
In  any  event  the  experience  would  be  worth  all  it 
costs.  If  unsuccessful  the  expense  would  be  trifling. 
It  could  only  be  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
the  plant  and  what  it  would  .sell  for,  and  we  would 
have  then  settled  this  vexed  question.  There  would 
no  longer  be  any  ground  for  argument.  We  would 
have  demonstrated  that  milk  is  being  distributed  as 
cheap  as  it  can  be  done,  and  a  controversy  of  years 
would  oe  quieted. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  demonstration  were 
successful,  the  attempt  would  be  justified,  and  there 
could  be  no  excuse  for  continuing  a  system  that  is 
extravagant  and  wasteful.  But  producers  and  con- 
.sumers  would  be  benefited  by  a  reduction  in  the  co.st 
of  distribution  and  they  would  insist  on  the  new 
•system  being  made  general.  If  acting  in  good  faith 
the  distributors  of  milk  should  be  the  first  to  en¬ 
dorse  a  demonstration  of  this  kind.  If  successful 
they  could  pattern  after  it  and  improve  their  .sys¬ 
tem  of  distribution.  If  un.successful  it  would  re¬ 
move  them  from  further  criticism  for  years  to  come. 

-\t  this  writing  the  bill  is  yet  in  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate,  the  chairman  of  which  is  Hon. 
Henry  M.  Sage.  The  committee  cannot  know  that 
there  is  any  demand  for  this  bill  until  they  are 
told.  Every  dairyman  in  the  State  should  let  Sep- 
ator  Sage  know  promptly  that  he  is  interested  in 
the  bill  and  wants  it  reported  out  of  the  committee 
and  passed.  Your  own  Senator  and  Assemblyman 
should  have  the  .same  information. 

This  plant  would  not  only  reduce  the  cost  of  dis¬ 
tribution.  It  would  also  make  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer  independent  of  the  milk  trust.  It  could  take 
care  of  surplus  milk  in  the  city,  and  if  the  dealers 
refu.se  to  pay  a  reasonable  price  for  milk  the  pro¬ 
ducer  could  distribute  a  large  volume  through  this 
plant.  It  has  been  approved  by  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers  generally,  and  the  time  is  now  right  to  make 
good  u.se  of  three  postage  stamp.s — one  each  on  Sen¬ 
ator  Sage,  your  Senator  and  your  Assemblyman. 

As  to  the  Wicks  Bill 

Senator  Elon  Brown’s  Turkeys 

To  all  appearances  at  this  writing  the  obsequies 
on  the  Wicks  bill  are  over,  but  there  is  an  under¬ 
current  of  feeling  that  an  attempt  will  be  made  at 
tlie  last  moment  to  fix  up  something  in  its  place  in¬ 
volving  some  of  its  objectionable  features  and  rush 
it  through  without  an  opportunity  for  the  people  to 
protest  against  it.  It  would  hardly  .seem  possible  that 
such  a  procedure  would  be  even  considered,  and  if 
the  intimations  are  correct  farmers  particularly 
should  be  prepared  to  act  promptly  in  protest  against 
any  measure  that  undertook  to  revive  the  iniquities 
of  the  Wicks  bill  in  its  new  form. 

The  .snibsidized  champions  of  the  milk  trust  are 
particularly  active  and  in.sistent  in  proclaiming  the 
great  merits  of  the  defunct  measure,  and  this  gives 
color  to  the  intimation  that  its  promoters  have  not 
yet  lost  hope  of  reviving  some  of  its  bad  features  in 
a  new  form. 
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I’ractioally  the  only  legitimate  arguments  ad¬ 
vanced  by  these  interests  for  the  Wicks  bill  apply 
with  double  force  to  the  Foods  and  Markets  Depart¬ 
ment,  which  they  are  trying  to  destroy.  The  best 
argument  yet  made  for  the  Department  was  a  story 
told  incidentally  in  Senator  Brown’s  speech  at  the 
hearing.  He  said  one  of  his  farm  friends  some  time 
ago  had  75  turkeys  that  he  tried  to  sell  in  New  York. 
He  wrote  to  12  commission  dealers,  and  no  one  of 
them  would  handle  the  turkeys.  He  discovered  the 
reason  to  be  that  these  dealers  all  had  turkeys  from 
other  States  in  cold  storage,  and  did  not  want  to 
handle  fresh  tiirkeys  to  interfere  with  the  storage 
sales.  Numeroits  instances  of  a  similar  condition 
could  be  quoted  on  other  kinds  of  produce.  Two 
years  ago  the  Department  made  a  similar  statement 
in  reference  to  the  protection  of  the  Western  apple 
trade  in  the  City  of  New  York.  The  whole  produce 
trade  and  the  pre.sident  of  the  Merchants’  Associa¬ 
tion  protested  to  the  Governor  on  the  ground  that 
the  statement  was  a  libel  by  the  State  on  a  reputable 
class  of  bu.siness  men.  Senator  Brown’s  experience 
corroborated  the  Department,  but  the  Senator’s  story 
was  an  argument  for  the  Department  as  it  exists 
under  the  present  law.  If  he  sent  his  turkeys  to  the 
Department  they  would  be  sold  by  experienced  sales¬ 
men  at  the  highest  whole.sale  price  that  could  be 
secured  for  them  in  the  market,  and  the  Senator’s 
friends  would  be  sure  of  a  return  under  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  State  for  every  cent  that  the  turkeys 
sold  for,  less  the  legitimate  expenses.  Senator 
Brown  probably  did  not  know  at  the  time  that  this 
was  being  done.  He  probably  did  not  know  that  the 
Wicks  bill,  if  passed,  would  destroy  this  function  of 
the  Department.  As  a  matter  of  fact  two-thirds  of 
the  ai'gument  that  one  reads  and  hears,  if  properly 
anal3’zed,  would  be  a  demand  for  the  Department  as 
it  exists,  and  a  protest  against  the  Wicks  bill  and 
other  attempts  to  destroy  the  service  that  it  is  trying 
to  develop  for  the  interests  of  the  producers  of  the 
State  and  con.sumers  of  the  city  It  is,  however,  all 
educational,  and  sooner  or  later  the  people  will  not 
only  successfully  prote.st  against  the  destruction  of 
it,  but  will  demand  a  better  development  of  it.  The 
important  thing  now  is  to  avoid  a  step  backward  in 
this  work  of  econora.v. 

The  W aste  of  Health  Inspectors 

I.ast  week  800  boxes  of  hothouse  grapes  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  a  commission  house  in  New  York  City. 
An  official  inspection  showed  about  three  per  cent, 
decaj’,  in  the  run  of  boxes,  and  a  few  boxes  so  badly 
affected  that  thej'  should  be,  and  would  be,  thrown 
out  altogether.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  grapes 
were  perfectly  .sound.  An  inspector  of  the  City 
Board  of  Health  came  along  and  condemned  the 
whole  lot.  The  receiver  asked  for  two  hours’  time 
.•<0  that  he  could  appeal  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Health.  This  was  denied,  and  acid  was  promptly 
poured  over  the  fruit.  The  shipment  was  worth 
$1000.  The  shipper  has  no  redress. 

Becently  a  New  York  State  farmer  sent  a  prime 
dressed  hog  to  a  commission  house.  The  inspector 
found  the  secretion  in  one  .submaxillary  gland  clear. 
In  the  other  it  was  creamy  and  .slightly  granulated. 
The  hog  was  slashed  into  slivers  and  condemned. 
The  farmer  lost  eight  or  nine  months  care  and  feed 
of  the  hog,  and  $40  to  .$45  that  it  would  have  sold 
for.  Instances  of  this  kind  may  be  cited  almost 
dailJ^ 

This  is  too  much  and  too  arbitrary  power  to 
put  into  any  one  man’s  hands.  Many  of  these  in¬ 
spectors  are  young  men  without  experience,  draw¬ 
ing  $(5  to  .$100  a  month.  They  are  judge,  juiy  and 
executioner  of  these  shipments.  Nobody  disputes 
that  decaj’ed  food  should  not  go  into  consumption 
in  any  di.sgui.se  to  deceive  an  unsuspecting  con.sum- 
er;  but  no  one  can  be  deceived  or  hurt  by  a  few 
decayed  grapes  in  a  bunch,  or  by  a  soft  apple  in  a 
barrel.  The  consumer  will  simply  eat  the  good  ones, 
and  discard  the  others. 

At  the  request  of  receivers  and  producers  Sena¬ 
tor  George  F.  Thomp.son  of  Niagara  County  has 
introduced  a  bill  to  correct  this  abuse.  It  provides 
that  the  inspector’s  may  embargo  the  food,  but 
must  not  destroy  it.  It  would,  when  held  up  by 
the  inspectors,  be  sent  to  a  sorting  room  where  it 
would  be  resorted,  under  the  management  of  the 
Department  of  Foods  and  Markets,  The  part  de- 
caj'ed  would  be  destroyed,  and  the  good  part  would 
be  sold  and  proper  returns  made  to  the  shipper. 
This  would  protect  the  shipper  and  the  consumers 
would  be  benefited  in  two  ways.  First  they  would 
get  no  bad  food,  and  second  no  good  food  would  be 
wasted.  Production  that  is  now  discouraged  would 
be  stimulated.  Farmers  have  had  many  calls  to 
write  letters  this  j’ear,  but  this  is  important.  You 
•should  see  that  your  .Senator  and  As.semblyman  un¬ 
derstand  this  bill  and  vote  for  it. 


“Get  Your  Graft 


The  Produce  News  of  March  24,  1917,  says  under 
above  caption : 

Me  have  concluded  that  graft  for  buying  eggs  is  s,. 
universal  that  it  cannot  be  stopped.  For  years  wo 
have  offered  to  expose  it  Whenever  we  had  the  facts 
with  which  to  defend  a  suit  in  court.  It  costs  us  about 
$1000  to  name  a  grafter  and  prove  our  statement.  No 
one  receiver  or  a  group  of  them  came  forward  with 
commendations  or  business  to  make  us  whole  for  thi- 
expenditure.  To  us  it  was  of  no  financial  value.  IV.. 
were  not  receivers  nor  could  we  be  benefited  by  ex¬ 
posing  the  practice.  Graft  is  wrong  and  expensive,  hu, 
as  a  rule  the  receivers  .seem  to  like  it  and  if  it  is  the 
universal  practice  that  graft  must  be  paid,  we  how 
to  the  inevitable. 

Having  reached  this  conclu.sion  we  want  to  insist 
that  every  egg  buyer  gets  his.  Let  us  have  a  square 
deal  on  the  graft;  if  one  gets  it,  all  should.  Appar¬ 
ently  miy  buyer  who  does  not  demand  and  get  his  graft 
IS  a  chump.  A  few  weeks  ago  we  exposed  a  grafter, 
giving  hi.s  name  and  the  firm  employing  him.  >  To  oiir 
horror  this  grave  transaction  has  been  hocus-pocused 
so  that  the  rascal  has  his  old  job.  the  employer  is  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied,  so  what’s  the  use'?  We  could  never  scr 
how  the  receivers  could  absorh  the  graft  paid  and  lx 
honest  with  their  shippers.  IVe  know  that  the  genera! 
practice  of  graft  is  for  the  graft  taker  to  pass  eggs 
at  about  one-half  cent  more  than  their  real  value  and 
m  this  way  the  seller  evens  up.  In  the  end,  some  one 

must  suffer  for  this  graft.  It  is,  we  presume,  the 

poor  consumer.  He  is  like  Jones,  “he  pays  the  freight." 

Ho,  ye  egg  grafter!  Rally  around  the  flag!  Th  * 
graft  IS  ea.sy  and  plentiful  and  any  buyer  who  does. not 
it  has  only  liinisolf  to  blame.  The  receivers  liave 
it  always  on  tap  and  stand  in  their  doorways  with  op^ii 
arms  to  greet  you.  Go  to  it  and  get  all  you  can,  .j, 

AVheii  we  mention  graft  or  other  impolite  trade 

practices  the  News  and  other  trade  papers  say  un¬ 
kind  things  about  us.  MTien  the  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets  mentions  trade  irregularities 
they  sometimes  prote.st  to  the  Governor  against  a 
libel,  as  they  call  it,  against  a  high  and  honorable 
class  of  business  men.  Yet  neither  The  R.  N.-Y. 
nor  the  Department  ever  made  so  sweeping  an  accu¬ 
sation  as  this  from  the  editorial  page  of  the  New,s. 
Why  complain  that  the  grafting  employe  is  still  on 
the  job?  It  would  hardly  be  prudent  for  an  em- 
ploj’er  in  a  glass  hou.se  to  throw  stones  at  hi.s  em¬ 
ployes. 

Notes  from  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets 


204  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City 
M.\i!cn  29,  1917. 


EGGS.— Supply  moderate.  Market  highei-,  quality 
generally  good.  Only  the  very  fancy  eggs  <if 
large  size  sell  at  top  prices.  Don’t  ship  the  incubatoi- 
Fancy  State  and  nearby  hennery  whites  37c  t<i 
38c.  State  and  nearby  gathered  whites  35c  to  37c ; 
fancy  State  and  nearby  hennery  browns  34c  to  .3.5c: 
State  and  nearby  hennery  brown  and  mixed  gathered 
33c  to  34c. 
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aim  iiij4ner.  r  ancy  west- 
m-n  creamery  43^c;  prime  to  fancy  .38c  to  42iAc;  best 
^stern  dairy,  in  tubs,  .37c  to  38i/^e;  in  prints  38c  to 
4Jc ;  in  mixed  packages  32c  to  36%c. 

CHHESE. — Market  uirsettled  and  lower.  New  York 
State  large  white  and  colored  25i/^c;  State  part  .skims 
-'Oc  to  22c;  low  grade  skims  15c  to  19e. 

LIVE  POUI/TRY. — Expre.ss  receipts  light,  moderate 
demand.  Fowls  24i^c  to  2.5c ;  roosters  IGc ;  ducks  2.3c : 
Keese  16c  to  18e;  live  pigeons  .30o  per  pair;  turkey.s 


DRESSED  POULTRY.— Fowls  24c  to  2.5e;  roast¬ 
ing  chickens  25c  to  28c;  broilers  25c  to  30c;  Long 
Island  ducklings  27c  to  2.Sc;  geese  18c  to  20c;  turkevs 
30c  to  33c. 


LIVE  CALVES. — Market  firm.  Fancy  li)l4  to  lo%c 
good  to  prime  14c  to  1.5c;  common  12i/>c  to  14140 ;  but¬ 
termilks  7c  to  8c;  yearlings  7e  to  7y/a. 

DRESISED  CALVES  AND  LAMBS.— Veal  lowe 
but  firm.  Lambs  weak.  Fancy  white  meated  calves  21 
to  22c;  good  to  prime  19c  to  2014c;  common  16c  t. 

to  1-0 ;  hothouse  lambs  .$9.5(! 

to  $10.50  each. 
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.$15.50  to  $15.75  per  cwt. ;  old  ewes  714c  to  9c. 
try-dressed  pork  in  good  demand — 1.8c*”  to  2ic, 

APPLES. — Receipts  increasing.  Prices  a  little  low¬ 
er,  Fancy  Baldwins  .$5  to  .$5.50  per  barrel ;  fanev 
Greenings  ,$6.50;  Baldwins  “.4”  grade,  $4  to  ,$5 ;  “B  ‘ 
and  ungraded  .$3.50  to  .$4;  fancy  New  York  Stai 
Greenings  $5  to  .$6.50;  “A”  grade  .$4  to  .$6;  “B’’  an ’ 
ungraded  $3  to  $4 ;  Northern  Spy  .$4  to  $7 ;  McIntosh 
$o  to  .$6;  Ben  Davis  .$.3.75  to  $4.50;  King  .$3.50  to  .$6: 
Newtown  Pippin  .$5  to  $6. 

.«P9T'^T0ES  AND  VEGETABLES.— State  potatoes 
165-lb  bag.  Bermuda  potatoes  .$7.50  x  > 
.$11  per  barrel.  Maine  $6.75  to  $7  per  165-lb.  bag, 
barrel,  $7  to  $8.  Onions— Red  and 
yellow  $6  to  $8  per  100-lb.  bag.  Cabbag^New  York 
State,  ton,  $125  to  $150..  Ivong  Island,  per  barrel,  .$*; 
to  .$<.  Florida,  per  basket,  $2.75  to  ,$3.25.  Carrot.?— 
State,  per  100  lbs.,  $2  to  .$2.75. 


NOTICE  TO  SHIPPERS 
The  U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued  the 
foll^ing  notice  to  shippers  of  fruits  and  vegetables: 

‘The  oflmials  in  charge  of  the  enforcement  of  th.- 
1  ood  and  Drugs  Act  report  that  inspectors  have  found 
several  interstate  shipments  of  packages  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  such  as  grape.?,  tomatoes  and  berries,  which 
contain  no  statement  on  the  packages  as  to  the  quai - 
tity  of  contents.  The  net  weight  amendment  to  tl  ■ 
federal  Pood  and  Drugs  Act  requires  that  all  pack¬ 
ages  of  foods  which  are  shipped  into  interstate  or  for¬ 
eign  commerce  must  be  marked  plainly  and  conspicu¬ 
ously  with  a  statement  of  the  quantity  of  the  net  con¬ 
tents,  either  by  weight  or  measure.  Shippers  who  vio¬ 
late  the  law  by  failing  to  mark  the  quantity  of  the 
contents  of  each  package  of  fruits  and  vegetables  thev 
ship  into  interstate  commerce  are  liable  to  criminal 
prosecution.  Several  shippers  have  already  been  cited 
to  hearings  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  for  vio¬ 
lating  its  provisions  in  this  resDect. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Easter 

Do  saints  keep  holy  daj'  in  heavenly 
places V 

Does  the  old  joy  shine  new  in  heaveidy 
faces  ? 

Are  hymns  still  sung  the  night  that  Christ 
was  born, 

And  anthems  on  the  Resurrection  morn? 

What  is  their  Easter?  for  they  have  no 
graves ; 

No  shadow.  There  the  holy  sunshine 
craves 

Deep  in  the  heart  of  noontide  marvelous. 
Whose  breaking  glory  j-eaches  down  to 
us. 

How  did  the  Lord  keep  Easter?  With 
His  own  ! 

Back  to  meet  Mary,  where  she  grieved 
alone 

With  face  and  mien  all  tenderly  the  same, 
Unto  the  very  sepulchre  He  came. 

May  we  not  think  (as  He  came  back  to 
her ) 

The  many  mansions  may  be  all  astir 
With  tender  .steps  that  hasten  in  the  way 
Keeking  their  own  upon  this  Easter  Day? 

Parting  the  veil  that  hideth  them  about, 
Perhaps  they  do  come,  softly,  wistful, 
out 

From  homes  of  Heaven  that  only  seem  so 
far. 

And  walk  in  gardens  where  the  new  tombs 
are ! 

— Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney. 

* 

Ol.D  pasteboard  boxes,  box  lids,  cartons, 
pasteboard  wrappings,,  etc.,  are  now  sal¬ 
able  at  the  same  rate  as  old  newspapers, 
so  such  waste  should  not  he  burned,  but 
saved  for  sale  to  the  junkman.  The  gen¬ 
eral  shortage  of  paper  stock  has  added  to 

the  value  of  all  such  materials. 

* 

We  ai‘e  asked  to  repeat  the  recipe  for 
“stickemtight”  library  paste,  given  last 
year.  It  is  made  as  follows :  One  cup 
flour,  one  teaspoon  powdereil  alum,  one- 
half  cup  cold  water,  two  cups  boiling 
water,  two  tablespoons  lime  water,  a  few 
drops  oil  of  cloves  or  wiutergreen.  Mix 
the  alum,  flour  and  cold  water,  and  beat 
till  perfectly  smooth ;  add  the  boiling 
water  slowly,  stirring  all  the  while.  Place 
on  stove  and  stir  till  it  boils,  then  put 
in  double  boiler  and  cook  about  half  an 
hour,  stirring  often.  Keep  in  covered 
jars. 

♦ 

The  extension  service  of  the  Wisconsin 
t'ollege  of  Agriculture  has  issued  Circular 
r>r>  on  “Sewing  for  Girls,”  which  gives 
much  practical  advice  in  condensed  form. 
Dne  sensible  suggestion  is  to  make  a  sew¬ 
ing  cushion,  to  which  the  material  is 
pinned,  instead  of  to  the  workei’’s  cloth¬ 
ing,  when  basting  or  sewing  long  seams 
by  hand.  This  weighted  cushion,  which 
is  put  in  a  convenient  position  on  the 
sewing  table,  is  described  as  follows : 

Secure  an  ordinary  brick  and  a  piece  of 
wood,  cut  2x4x8  inches  to  fit  the  length 
of  the  brick.  Make  a  bag  of  heavy  musr 
lin,  5x9  inches,  stuff  it  with  sand  or  s.aw- 
dust. 

Fit  a  piece  of  muslin  over  one  face  of 
the  wood  block  and  tack  it  near  the  top 
edge.  Place  covered  side  of  the  block 
down,  put  the  brick  on  top  of  it  and  the 
stuffed  bag  on  top  of  the  brick.  Fasten 
the  bag  securely  by  connecting  it  to  the 
cloth-covered  block  at  each  corner  with 
heavy  thread. 

Stretch  tightly  over  the  whole  a  i)iece 
of  muslin  and  tack  first  along  the  two 
sides  of  wooden  block  with  brass  headed 
tacks.  Turn  in  raw  edges  before  tack¬ 
ing.  Then  tack  the  ends  in  the  same  way. 
P'it  the  corners  smoothly,  cut  away  all 
surplus  material,  fold  in  the  raw  edges, 
and  overhand  each  corner.  Finish  tack¬ 
ing  at  the  bottom.  When  sewing,  pin  the 
article  which  is  being  made  to  the  sewing 
cu.shion  rather  than  to  the  worker's  own 
clothing. 

Many  of  the  elder  housekeepers  will  re¬ 
member  the  old-fashioned  “sewing  bird,” 
which  was  clamped  on  the  edge  of  the 
table,  and  held  the  seam  in  its  beak.  This 
was  quite  common  in  the  old  days  when 
long  seams  were  sewn  “over  and  over,” 
and  these  sewing  birds,  often  very  decor¬ 
ative,  are  now  sold  in  some  of  the  gift 
shops. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

A  new  dress  form  is  made  of  a  fiber  ma- 
teri.al  that  is  molded  upon  the  person 
whose  figure  it  is  to  reproduce.  It  thus 
gives  exact  lines  and  measurement,  neck, 
waist,  bust  and  hips,  and  is  serviceable 
enough  to  last  a  lifetime,  or  as  long  as 
the  owner  does  not  outgrow  it. 

Women’s  overalls,  drawn  in  at  the  au- 
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kle  with  eia.st'ic,  cost  $1.2.o.  and  meet  a 
re.ul  ne<Hl  for  active  women. 

'I'ie-dyed  silks  are  introduced  in  one  of 
the  large  shops  .at  what  they  describe  as 
the  moderate  price  of  ^^^.50  a  yard. 
These  silks  are  dyed  by  a  veiy  old  pro¬ 
cess  used  in  the  Orient  for  both  silks  and 
cottons.  The  silk  is  dyed  in  the  piece 
with  one  color,  then  it  is  tied  in  bunches 
with  tapes  or  strings  and  dyed  again. 
This  gives  a  new  color  to  the  main  body 
of  the  silk,  while  the  parts  i)rotectcd  by 
the  strings  remain  the  original  c-oloe. 
Sometinu-s  a  third  color  is  applied  in  the 
same  way.  Koine  of  the  silks  are  tied  ui 
as  many  bunches  as  42  to  the  yard,  and 
.stripes,  rings,  star-shaped  patches  and 
odd  sjdashy  figures  result.  It  is  quite 
interesting  for  one  to  make  exjieriments 
in  tie  dying  at  home. 

Kports  suitings  at  24  cents  a  yard  have 
a  texture  rather  like  linen  crash,  and 
show  bright-colored  designs  on  an  ecru 
or  twine-colored  ground.  They  are  at¬ 
tractive  for  separate  skirts. 

Linens  of  every  class  are  growing  more 
and  more  costly.  Huck  toweling.  20-inch, 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  give  number  of  pattern  and  size 
desired.  Price  of  each  pattern  15  cents. 


8378 — Corset  Cover, 
34  or  3(!,  38  or  40. 
42  or  44  bust  ineas- 
nre. 

9361 — P  e  1 1  i  c  o  a  t 
■with  yoke  2(!  to  3(! 
Indies  waist  meas¬ 
ure. 


9365— Child’s  Coat. 
Cut  in  sizes  2  to  (! 
years. 


9350 — Apron  dress’ 
sizes  34  or  30.  38  or 
40,  42  or  44  bust 
measure. 


9328 — Girl’s  Dress, 

sizes  8  to  14  years. 


was  recently  noted  ;it  90  iind  95  cents  a 
yard,  the  9()-cent  quality  having  a  dam¬ 
ask  figure,  the  other  plain.  Twilled  dish 
toweling,  all  linen,  was  .‘!2  cents  a  yard; 
cra.sh  toweling  22  cents.  Those  coarser 
linens  are  largely  made  from  Russian 
flax.  Housekeepers  who  want  to  buy 
linen  are  wondering  why  we  can’t  grow 
the  fiber  and  manufacture  the  finished 
prtKluct  in  this  country. 

Panne  cloth  petticoats  at  ,$2  look  like 
silk,  and  are  recommended  for  hard  wear. 


Bloomers  as  a  Garden  Dress 

Being  the  woman  who  hist  year  asked 
your  advice  about  Turkish  trousers,  I 
thought  it  might  be  of  .some  use  to  my 
sister-gardeners  to  learn  my  experience 
with  the  bkxuners,  I  used  your  given 
pattern.  No.  9099,  but  changed  it  a  little 
bit.  I  didn’t  put  elastic  in  it,  because 
they  were  just  as  convenient  and  more 
skirt-like  when  I  l<‘t  them  hang  down 
free  as  a  .skii-t,  cutting  the  pattern  ?o 
that  they  will  reach  half  way  down  below 
the  knees. 

The  Itussian  blouse  didn’t  please  me  so 
much.  It  is  too  full  around  the  hips,  and 
in  gardening  everything  that  is  surplus  is 
troublesome  and  soils  quickly.  I  tried  a 
middy,  but  as  I  am  short  and  rather 
pluini)  a  middy  with  bUxuuers  gives  too 


much  resemblance  to  a  “barrel.”  Then  I 
tried  the  upper  part  of  a  ready-made 
house  dress,  with  broad  belt,  cutting  the  ' 
skirt  off  below  the  hips.  This  blouse  I 
like  up  till  now  the  best. 

The  color  is  another  difficult  problem. 
Here  in  the  warm  Virginia  sun  you  need 
something  that  is  not  too  heavy,  but  that 
will  not  fade  too  soon.  I  tried  khaki,  but 
crawling  on  your  knees  in  chocolate  soil, 
gives  after  the  first  day  a  mark  on  each 
knee  that  you  never  get  ont  again.  I 
tried  dark  blue,  brown  and  white  striped, 
but  it  all  fades  so  quickly  after  washing. 
Now  this  year  I  am  going  to  try  plaid 
gingham,  brown,  black  and  white  if  I  can 
get  it. 

When  you  are,  as  I.  gardener  and 
housewife  in  the  same  time.  I  can  I’ec- 
oinmend  the  one  piece  apron.  No.  8904. 
Every  time  I  have  to  do  some  work  in  the 
house  or  the  kitchen  I  take  off  my  blouse, 
sHp  over  my  “apron,”  and  become  from 
the  often  dirty  gardener  a  cleanly-dressed 
housewife. 

MRS.  WIl.LY  G.  SCIIEPP-CORXELISSEN. 


Maple  Sugar  Roll 

This  is  handy  to  serve  on  Sunday  even¬ 
ing,  for  supper,  when  you  do  not  wish  to 
get  a  heavy  meal.  It  seiwes  for  cake  and 
bread  both,  and  can  be  made  and  ready 
in  20  or  25  minutes.  Four  cups  sifted 
pastry  flour,  two  •  I’ounding  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  one  level  teaspoon  salt, 
two  large  tablespoons  butter.  1 1-.2  cup 
milk.  Sift  flour  once,  then  measure,  add 
baking  powder,  and  sift  again,  chop  but¬ 
ter  into  flour,  mix  with  the  milk ;  turn 
out  on  board  ;  roll  out  one-quarter  inch 
thick,  spread  thick  with  shaved  maple 
sugar,  press  with  rolling  pin,  then  roll  up 
like  jelly  roll  .and  cut  in  one-inch  pieces. 
Itake  like  biscuits,  in  quick  oven.  Eat 
hot  with  butter.  MRS.  F. 


SHOE  CATALOG 


KEEPS  PRICES  DOWN 


Happy  that  thrifty  family  -which  keeps  in 
close  touch  with  us  on  the  shoe  buying  ques¬ 
tion.  Do  it  regularly  by  sending  for  each  new 
catalog  with  its  rock  bottom  prices  for  shoes 
guaranteed  to  please  or  money  back  in  double 
quick  time.  New  catalog— Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer  1917— is  yours.  Write  for  it  now.  It’s  just 
bulging  with  the  newest,  most  recent  ideas  in 
stylish  footwear  for  Young  Women,  Misses, 
Growing  Girls  and  Children;  Boys,  Youths 
and  Little  Gents,  Your  order  is  shipped  same 
day  as  received.  We're  hustlers — no  mistake 
—customers  say  so-so  will  you. 


No.  28169  — 

Order  this 
dressy  high  cut 
model.  How 
trim  and  neat 
it  lUs  around 
the  ankle. 


PROVE  US  BY  7c 
ORDERING  * /•to 
THIS  S  H  OE  Ld 


ELITE  WHITE 
KID  TOP 

Has  the  style  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  a  $5  to  $6  Shoe. 

Y'et  you  do  not  have  to  move 
out  of  your  home  to  get  it 
since  we  send  it  straight  to 
your  hands  from  our  great 
factory  —  guaranteed  or 
money  I'efunded  and  post¬ 
age  paid  both  ways. 

Sizes  2’c  to  7.  Widths 
D  and  E. 

Price  Postpaid 
$2.75  for  Young 
Women  and 
Growing  Girls. 

Order  Now. 


I 


28169 


The  Simmons  &  Heaton  Shoe  Co. 


381  Main  Street,  Athol,  Mass. 


1 06  Fly  Poison  Cases 
Reported  in  3  Years 

A  Large  Percentage  Fatal 

Appalling  as  this  record  seems,  it 
is  only  a  fraction  of  the  real  number. 
The  symptoms  of  cholera  infantum 
and  arsenical  poisoning  are  almost 
identical.  Diagnosis  is  extremely  dif¬ 
ficult.  Many  actual  fly  poison  cases 
are  unrecognized  and  unreported. 

TheGovemmentrecognizes  thisdanger 
to  childhood  and  issues  this  warning,  in 
supplement  No.  29  to  the  Public  HeMth 
Report: 

“Of  other  fly  poisons  mentioned,  mention 
should  be  mnde.  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
condemnation,  of  those  composed  of  arsenic. 
Fatal  cases  of  poisoning  of  children  through 
the  use  of  such  compounds  are  far  too  fro- 
quent.  and  owing  to  the  resemblance  of  arsen¬ 
ical  iioisoningtoBummerdiarrhea and  cholera 
infantum,  it  is  believed  that  thecoses  rei>orted 
do  not,  1^  any  means,  comprise  the  total.  Ar- 
=  senical  fly-destroying  devices  must  be  rated 
as  extremely  dangerous,  and  should  never  be 
used,  even  if  other  measures  are  not  at  band." 

'ANGLEFOO' 


=  catches  flies  and  embalms  their  dlsease- 
=  bearine  bodies  with  a  disinfecting  var- 
=  nish.  It  Is  safe,  efficient,  non-poisonous, 
S  and  your  protector  from  both  fly  and 
=  fly  poisons.  (104) 

I  THE  O.  &  W.  THUM  COMPANY 
M  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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POWER  WASHER 

WOMANS 

FRIEND 


A  REAL 

POWER  WASHER 

Round  rubber  rubs  the  clothes,  turns  them  over 
and  over  and  forces  the  hot,  soapy  woter  through 
them.  Washes  tub  full  perfectly  clean  In  6  minutes. 
No  -wringers  to  shift.  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
Special  Tow  price  to  Introduce.  Catalogue  Free. 

BLUFFTON  MFC  Co.  B0XF87BLUFFT0N,  OHIO. 


ConMMoor  Closet 

Odorless.  Sanitary,  Germ-proof.  Can 
be  placed  anywhere  in  home.  A  guar¬ 
antee  of  healthy,  sanitary  conditions. 

SWAT  FLY  BREEDING  PRIVY 

Have  city  conveniencet.  Oerm-lifa  killed 
iastaotly  by  chemicala.  Emptied  once  a 
month.  Ne^s  no  other  attention.  Boards 
oC  Health  endorse.  Write  for  literature. 
Acents  wanted— exrlualveterrttcry. 
.COMFORT  CHEMICAL  CLOSET  CO. 


42^^«ctoiJaa.Bldgj. 


TOLEDO.  OHIO 


**DnilPlJ  nil  D II TC*' ends  RATS.  MICE, Buga. 

nUUUn  UH  llA  I  O  Don’t  Pie  in  the  House. 
Unbeatable  Kzterminator.  Ends  Prairie  Doge,  Gophers, 
Ground  Hogs.  Chipmunks,  Weasels,  Squirrels,  Crows. 
Hawks,  etc.  The  flecognized  Standard  Exterminator 
at  Drug  dt Country  Stores.  Economy  Sixes  ZBo.  SOo. 
Small  X60.  Used  the  World  Over.  Used  by  U.  S.  Gov’t. 
Rough  on  Rats  Nsvor  Falls.  Refuse  AEL,  Substitutes. 
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I  : 

:  IF  you  want  books  on  farming  of  • 

:  any  kind  write  us  and  we  | 

:  will  quote  you  prices  ; 

I  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

S  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York  : 

a  • 

a  a 

a  ■ 

a  ■  —  ■  . 

'AOTaaamMaaaaBaasaaaasaaaaaaaaaaaaaaBaaaBaaaaaaaaeaBaBaaaaaaaaaaao 


Let 

us  refer  you  to  Kalamazoo 
owners  inyourowu  town  and  show 
you  what  a  real  money-saving  offer  J 
we  can  make.  Write  today — get  i 
our  catalog — see  color  illustrations 
of  beautiful  ranges  with  latest  fea¬ 
tures, white  enamel  splasher  backs,  etc., 
and  at  money-saving  prices. 


Direct 

From  Manufacturers  I 

Highest  quality  always  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  80  days’  trial.  Write  today— 
learn  about  Kalamazoo  quality  and  save  | 
money. Complete  stocks.  Every  style  ready 

to  ship.  Ask  for  Catalog  No,  114 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 

Mfrs.  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 

Stovea,  K«nge0,  Gas  Raogee,  FumacM^  I 
Metal  Whlio  £laamale<l  K.ltoh«D 
Esbioets. 


SertsTogf  - 
ptewe  Mty  wbloh  700  want. 


Quick  Shipment  Pay  Freight' 


A  KAlaHVaZQQ 

RrRiatcfVd  Direct  to  You 


Oic  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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Recollections  from  a  Self-supporting  Farm 

So  mtich  is  said  and  written  these 
days  about  high  cost  of  Jiving.  As  far 
back  as  I  can  remember  little  was 
thought  of  this,  by  the  farmers  particu¬ 
larly.  The  farm  in  my  early  days  was 
nearly  self-supporting.  Even  sugar  was 
not  bought,  in  many  cases  only  loaf  sugar 
for  tea  or  company.  It  was  kept  sacred 
for  that  purpose,  and  hidden  where  only 
mother  knew.  Maple  sugar  was  made 
and  put  in  tubs,  soft  sugar  it  was  called, 
scraped  out  with  a  big  spoon,  and  used 
for  all  cooking  sweetening.  Coffee  was 
rarely  used  where  I  lived,  tea  being  the 
principal  drink — in  war  time  I  remember 
we  browned  barley  and  rye,  which  made 
a  very  good  substitute  for  coffee,  and 
took  the  place  of  tea  in  many  families. 

The  farmer  never  bought  flour  or 
meal ;  took  his  own  wheat  and  corn  to 
mill  and  had  it  ground.  Occasionally  he 
had  some  wheat  cracked,  and  after  being 
washed  it  was  steamed  or  cooked  in 
what  is  now  called  a  double  boiler,  until 
soft.  It  made  a  most  delicious  dish  with 
cream  and  sugar.  There  was  samp  too, 
made  from  com  coarsely  ground. 

Hog-killing  time  generally  was  last  of 
November ;  there  were  big  foiir-gallon  jars 
of  lard,  big  jars  of  sausage,  spare  ribs 
and  mince  meat,  and  big  pork  barrel 
full  to  the  top.  A  beef  was  killed  every 
Winter,  a  forequarter  “corned  down,”  big 
chunks  of  the  hind  quarter  put  to  dry. 

I  still  remember  the  four  iron  hooks  that 
were  in  the  plaster  overhead  in  the  big 
kitchen,  where  poles  were  put  across. 
The  pieces  of  beef  with  strings  put 
through  were  strung  on  these  poles. 
Sometimes  there  would  be  enough  to  last 
two  year-s.  After  being  properly  dried 
it  was  taken  down,  cleaned  and  put  in 
sack.s,  hung  in  a  dark  room. 

The  farmer’s  wife  canned  no  fruit  in 
those  days,  but  many  bags  of  dried  ber¬ 
ries,  plums,  pears,  peaches  and  apples 
were  carefully  prepared  and  there  was 
no  lack  of  pies  and  sauce.  Always  there 
were  apples  in  the  cellar,  with  potatoes, 
turnips  carrots,  beets,  onions  and  cab¬ 
bage.  There  were  always  jars  of 
rich  preserves,  quince,  pear  and  plum, 
also  cherries,  put  away  in  “the  dark 
cupboard”  in  the  cellar.  These  were 
never  served  except  for  company  or 
very  especial  occasions.  Caraway  seed 
took  the  place  of  spices  in  cook¬ 
ies;  clows  and  cinnamon  were  never 
bought  except  for  mince  pies.  Nutmeg 
was  the  only  spice  used  for  apple  pies. 
Two  or  three  cows  were  kept  which  al¬ 
ways  were  fresh  in  the  Spring.  Butter 
was  packed  in  October  for  Winter  use, 
and  eggs  put  down  in  salt  for  WIinter,  as 
hens  did  not  know  how  to  lay  in  cold 
weather  those  days — but  they  did  not 
have  the  oare  they  do  now.  “A  hen  was 
a  hen  to  lay  when  it  was  the  time  for 
her  to  lay.”  There  was  always  plenty 
fried  cakes  that  would  nial<*e  your  mouth 
water  always  were  found  in  the  big 
stone  jar,  cookies  in  another,  and  mince¬ 
meat  made  into  pies  stacked  in  piles 
(after  taken  from  the  tins  and  plates), 
and  put  away  in  the  closet  at  the  head 
of  the  stairs.  They  froze,  but  when 
thawed  out  in  the  oven  they  were  such 
pies  as  we  do  not  get  now.  There  was 
plenty  of  boiled  cider  for  sauce  and  an 
occasional  pie. 

Every  Spring  a  leach  was  set  up,  lye 
run  off  and  a  lot  of  soft  soap  made.  I 
never  heard  of  any  other  soap  except 
castile ;  there  was  a  cake  in  the  spare 
bedroom.  You  see  there  was  nothing  to 
buy  except  salt  and  tea.  Tobacco  was 
not  used  as  much  as  now,  at  least  not 
where  I  lived,  and  then  was  smoked. 
The  tallow  from  the  beef  killed  was  tried 
out  and  run  into  candles.  It  was  my 
work  to  fill  the  molds  with  wicks,  mother 
filling  with  the  hot  tallow.  Soon  as 
cold  they  were  taken  out  and  more  wicks 
put  in.  A  large  box  full  of  candles  last¬ 
ed  until  another  beef  was  killed.  One  or 
two  sheep  were  killed  in  warm  weather, 
as  mutton  was  considered  the  Summer 
meat.  Some  kind  of  meat  was  found  on 
the  farmer’s  .table  twice,  if  not  three 
times  a  day.  Cheese  was  made  for  fam¬ 
ily  use  and  perhaps  a  few  to  sell.  There 
were  no  fancy  dishes,  but  many  would 
be  glad  to  change  to  the  old-time  food 
if  a  chance  was  offered.  Beans  were  not 
raised  extensively  then  in  Western  New 
York,  as  they  were  a  little  later,  but 
there  were  always  plenty  for  the  baked 
pork  and  beans  for  the  Sunday  dinner 


for  supper  it  was  then),  and  there  was 
cider  vinegar  to  put  on  them. 

There  were  no  “boughten”  dyes,  but 
the  dye  pot  was  always  ready.  People 
read  their  Bible  more  in  those  days,  for 
there  wms  very  little  reading  matter — 
one  religious  paper  of  their  own  denom¬ 
ination,  perhaps  the  county  paper,  and 
at  Sunday  school  once  a  month  we  re¬ 
ceived  “The  Child’s  Paper”  or  “The 
Young  Reaper,”  of  which  every  word  was 
rend  by  or  to  us.  We  learned  six  verses 
to  recite  every  Sunday.  It  was  the  sim¬ 
ple  life,  but  good. 

MRS.  FREDERICK  C.  JOHNSON. 


Marshmallows  and  Marshmallow  Filling 

Will  you  give  me  a  recipe  for  home¬ 
made  marshmallows,  also  for  marshmal¬ 
low  filling  for  cake?  MRS.  R.  w.  N. 

Marshmallows:  Soak  four  ounces  of 
pulverized  gum  arabic  in  a  teacup  of  cold 
water  for  two  hours.  Put  into  a  double 
boiler  with  cold  water  in  the  outer  part, 
and  bring  it  gradually  to  scalding  point. 
When  the  gum  is  dissolved,  strain  through 
coarse  muslin,  and  return  to  the  double 
boiler  with  a  heaping  cupful  of  powdered 
sugar.  Stir  steadily  until  it  is  white  and 
stiff,  then  remove  from  the  fire,  beat  hard 
for  a  minute,  and  flavor  with  vanilla. 
Beat  a  minute  longer,  then  pour  into  tins 
which  have  been  rubbed  with  cornstarch. 
When  cool  cut  the  paste  into  squares, 
and  turn  these  over  and  over  in  a  mix¬ 


ture  of  three  parts  cornstarch  and  one 
part  powdered  sugar.  Pack  in  a  tin  box. 

Marshmallow  Filling. — Dissolve  five 
teaspoonfuls  of  powdered  gum  arabio  in 


half  a  cup  of  cold  water,  add  half  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  powdered  sugar,  and  boil  till  thick 
enough  to  form  a  soft  ball  between  the 
fingers  when  dropped  into  ice  water. 


Pour  upon'  the  white  of  an  egg  beaten 
stiff,  flavor  wuth  a  teaspoonful  of  vanilla 
and  a  few  drops  of  lemon  juice,  and 
spread  on  the  cake  with  a  knife  dipped  in 
boiling  water.  An  easier  way  is  to  use 
the  prepared  marshmallows.  Make  a 
boiled  icing  by  dissolving  one  cup  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  in  one-quarter  cup  water,  boil 
till  it  threads,  then  stir  in  about  a  cupful 
of  cut-up  marshmallows.  Stir  till  melted, 
then  beat  into  the  well-beaten  white  of  an 
egg,  like  any  other  icing. 


Dustless  Dusters 

Three-quarters  of  a  yard  of  cheesecloth 
wrung  out  of  warm  water  and  dipped  into 
a  solution  of  three  tablespoonfuls  of  alco¬ 
hol  and  one  ounce  of  citronella,  or  if  pre¬ 
ferred  paraffin  oil  may  be  substituted  for 
tlie  citronella.  This  is  the  recipe  given  at 
the  Farmers’  Institute  last  .January  by 
the  lecturer  sent  out  by  the  Government. 
One  question  asked  was,  why  three- 
fourths  of  a  yard  of  cheesecloth?  Answer 
was  because  that  amount  just  absorbs  the 
given  quantity  of  oil  and  alcohol, 

MRS.  H.  c.  s. 


CocOANiiT  Jumbles. — Three  cups  of 
sugar,  one  cup  of  flour,  one  cup  of  buttei-, 
three  eggs,  two  cocoanuts  grated.  To  be 
dropped  on  greased  tins  and  then 
sprinkled  with  flour.  Let  them  get  a  little 
cool  before  taking  from  the  pan.  j.  w.  v. 


To  Cook 
Your  Breakfasts 
and  Dinners 

Union  Carbide  Gives  Your  Country  Home 
This  Two-in-One  Service 


CARBIDE  LIGHTS  are  as  brilliant  as  the  cities* 
®®st  —  they  shine  from  handsome  bronze  fixtures  ~ 
they  are  commonly  equipped  to  turn  on  without 
matches. 

^  CARBIDE  COOKING  RANGES  are  just  like 
city  gas  ranges  —  they  furnish  heat  on  tap  —  instan¬ 
taneous  steady  —  uniform  heat,  without  kindling^ 
ashes  or  fuel  to  handle. 

Fifty  pounds  of  UNION  CARBIDE  will  run  a 
single  CARBIDE  LIGHT  AND  FUEL  PLANT 
for  weeks. 

^  Without  attention  the  plant  will  automatically 

f^d  the  range  in  your  kitchen,  and  as  many 
lights  as  you  care  to  install  in  your  house  and  barns. 

The  beauty  and  convenience  of  the  light  will 
double  the  charm  of  your  fireside  hours  -  and  the 
modern  gas  range  will  bring  relief  from  kitchen 
drudgery  to  the  woman  who  cooks  your  meals. 

During  the  past  fifteen  years  these  CARBIDE 
Lighting  and  Cooking  Plants  have  been  tested,  by 
folks,  in  competition  with  hundreds 
of  different  lighting  plants  invented  during  the  same 
period. 

While  most  of  this  army  of  lighting  plants  have 
fallen  by  the  wayside,  the  CAR¬ 
BIDE  Plant  alone  has  survived  and  gained  steadily 
m  popularity.  , 


One  and  all,  the  himdreds  of  thousands  of  CAR¬ 
BIDE  Plants  now  in  use  are  practically  indestruc¬ 
tible  -  they  last  most  a  lifetime. 

Instead  of  daily  attention,  the  CARBIDE  Plant 
needs  monthly  attention  —  instead  of  constant  re¬ 
pair,  it  needs  none  at  all  —  instead  of  a  single  service* 
it  furnishes  double  service  — two  in  one  — twice  the 
value  for  your  money. 

We  would  like  to  answer  any  question  about  the 
CARBIDE  Plant  you  care  to  ask  —  we  can  send  you 
too,  if  you  wish,  with  our  compliments,  intensely 
interesting  Booklets  telling  you  why  the  light  flame 
is  the  coolest  of  all  —  and  the  cooking  flame  the 
hottest  —  why  the  light  is  called  artificial  sunlight  — 
how  it  grows  plants  the  same  as  sunlight  -  why  the 
UNION  CARBIDE  in  one  himdred-pound  drums 
(always  colored  blue  and  gray)  is  as  easy  to  store  as 
coal  — why  it  won’t  burn  — why  it  can’t  explode  — 
how  we  sell  it  direct  at  factory  prices  to  most  a 
million  users  and  distribute  it  through  two  hundred 
warehouses  scattered  all  over  the  United  States. 

Write  us  today  for  this  wonder  story,  and  ask  us 
the  hard  question  you  have  in  your  mind  — just 
address 

UNION  CARBIDE  SALES  COMPANY 

42d  Street  Building,  New  York 
Dept*  42.  Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago 

Kohl  Building,  San  Francisco 
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PROTECT  YOUR 

increase  yoar  profits,  comply  with  thet 
tary  demands  of  health  eothorities,  milk 
companies,  etc.,  and  at  a  saving  of  time, 
cost  and  labor! 

Make  your  stables,  dairies,  poultry  houses  and 
cellars,  bright, cheerful  and  free  from  lice,  mites 
and  the  germs  of  infectious  disease!  Instead  of 
using  whitewash  and  then  a  disinfectant,  ^se 


E.“ 

W 


It  ditinfectM  and  paint*  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  a  finely  powdered  mineral  pigment  com¬ 
bined  with  a  germicide  20  times  stronger  than 
ure  carbolic  acid,  but  absolutely  non-poisonous. 
7ill  not  harm  man,  beast  or  fowl.  _ 

Ready  to  apply  as  soon  as  mixed  with  Mid  water 
—no  waiting,  straining  or  bother  as  with  white¬ 
wash.  Can  be  applied  with  either  brush  or  spray¬ 
er  Dries  a  clear  white.  Will  not  blister,  flake  or 
peel  off.  Nodisagrreeableodor.  If  your  dealer  can¬ 
not  supply  you, send  us  yourorderand  hisjiame. 
10  lbs.  (10  gals.) ,  $1.00  and  postage. 

20  lbs.  (20  gals. ),  $2.00  delivered. 

60  lbs.  (60  gals.),  $4.00  delivered. 

Trial  package,  enough  to  cover  260  sq.  ft.  and 
descriptive  booklet,  26c  postpaid. 


Carbola  Chemical  Company 


7  East  42Dd  St.  Dept.  R  New  York  City 


HOLSTEINS 


High  6rade  HOLSIEIH  CALVES  XmSedTft 

each.  A  fOv^urebred  heifer  and  bull  calves.  Ship 
anywhere.  H.  Wood,  Cortland,  Nevr  York 


Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  vviite*fOT 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenanaa.N.Y, 


Holstein  Bull  Bargains  &  SK," 

lbs.  milk.  S.  U.  Heist,  Center  Square,  Penna, 


HOLSIEIH  BULL  CALF  SS'd 

butter,  7  days;  sired  by  grandson  of  the  great 
King  of  the  Pontiacs.  Price,  S90.  Send  for  Pedi¬ 
gree.  J.  D  PENNOCK,  2002  W.  Genesee  St ,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Holstein  Bull  Calves  fjf®. 

lb  sire,  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Easy  payments.  Don’t  use 
scrubs  when  choice  ones  like  these  sell  so  low.  Send 
for  pedigrees.  CluverdaleFBm),Charlotte,N.Y. 


A  Grandson  of  the  Famous  $50,000  BULL 

King  Segis  Pontiac  Alcarta 

No.  8.  Born  February  20,  a  splendid  individual, 
about  two-thirds  white,  out  of  a  22-lb.  A.  R.  O. 
granddaughter  of  Pontiac  Korndyke.  His  dam 
just  completed  this  record  and  ought  to  increase 
it  next  year.  Ten  of  his  nearest  tested  dams 
average  29.5  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days.  Price  $100. 

G.  G,  BURUNGAME,  CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


I  HAVE  for  sale  a  bull  horn  Oct.  20, 1916.  He  is 
a  little  more  black  than  white;  nicely  marked, 
very  well  grown,  and  almost  n  perfect  individual 
in  every  way.  His  sire  is  Korndyke  Pontiac  Pet, 
sire  of  40  A.K.O.  da^hters,  and  a  son  of  the  37.68  lb. 
cow,  Pontiac  Pet.  'The  dam  made  21.23  lb.  of  butter 
and  457.5  lb.  of  milk  at  10}4  years  of  age.  She  has 

five  A.  R.  O.  duoffhters,  two  with  28.87  And  24.7Tb.  and  Is  sister 
to  s  26.6  lb.  senior  three-year-old  heifer.  This  bull  Is  sruarenteed  to 
please.  Price  $825  F.O.B.  ^erbume.  Send  for  pedigree  and  photo. 

JOHN  M.  HOWARD  SHERBURNE,  N.  Y. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

1 00  Extra  high  grade  cows.  Fresh  and  due  to  calve 
soon.  Cows  that  are  bred  for  milk.  Tliey  fill 
the  pail.  Come  and  see  them  milked. 

V  2  Reg.  bulls,  all  ages.  A  few  Reg.  cows  and  extra 
high  heifer  calves,  10  days  old. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER 

Dept.  Y  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Phone  14-F-5  Phone  43-F-2  McGraw 


Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 

9nn  ®*tra  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked  cows. 
400  A  number  are  recentl.v  fresh  and  others  due  to 
freshen  soon.  Tliey  are  heavy  producers  and  will 
please  you. 

1  no  large,  well  bred  two  and  three  year  old  heifers 
I  UU  bred  to  good  registered  II.  F.  bulls.  All  stock  sold 
with  a  full  guarantee.  Special  price  on  car  load  lots. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  S  SON  Sprinodale  Farms,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Phone  116  or  1476  M 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins  Vlo" 

X  Holstein  helf«rcalves,$16  to 
$20  each,  express  paid  in  lots  of 
6.  2  carload  high  grade  Hol¬ 
stein  heifers,  $36  to  $75  each.  1 
[carload  of  high  grade  Holstein 
kows, close  springers.$85to$100. 
11  carload  or  registered  cows, 
$2(K)  each,  due  in  March.  6  reg¬ 
istered  heifei-s,  due  in  March, 
$160  each.  ISrepstered  heifers, 
8  to  16  months  old,  $80  to  $125. 
15  registered  bulls,  $25  to  $100. 
J.  C,  REAGAN,  TULLY,  N.  Y. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

*123,000  has  been  expended  in  the  past 
eight  years,  by  the  Holstein-Friesian  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America,  in  advertising  the  merits  of 
the  great  "  Black  and  White  ”  breed.  To  the 
farmer  who  owns  Holstein  cattle,  this  far  reach¬ 
ing  publicity  work  is  a  positive  benefit.  The 
continually  increasing  interest  in  Holstein 
cattle  throughout  America  makes  for  an  ad¬ 
vance  in  values,  and  the  breeder  of  Holstein 
cattle,  wherever  he  may  be,  reaps  greater 
profits  on  the  rising  market  prices  of  his  stock. 

Send  for  FREE  lUuslraUd  ‘Detcriptive  Booklet* 

Tha  Holstein  Friesian  Association  of  America 

F.  L.  Houghton,  Sec*y,  Box  105,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


Draft  Horses  in  New  York 
New  York  State  has  a  Draft  Horse 
lireeders’  Cluh,  the  secretary  being  K.  E. 
Horton  of  Johnson  City,  N.  Y.  This  clni) 
is  trying  to  interest  farmer.s  in  breeding 
draft  horses  of  good  size,  and  also  trying 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  animals  used 
for  breeding,  and  it  is  meeting  with  goo<l 
success.  For  a  time  farmers  argued  that 
the  automobile  and  the  motor  truck  would 
put  the  horse  out  of  business.  This, 
however,  has  not  happened  with  the  bet¬ 
ter  class  of  animals,  and  it  is  not  likely 
to  happen  in  the  immediate  future.  A 
large  share  of  the  farm  work  must  still  be 
done  by  horse  power.  The  day  of  the 
.small  hor.se  or  the  chunk  has  undoubtedly 
gone  by,  but  the  big  horse  will  .still  be  a 
feature,  and  a  profitable  one  in  the  future. 
Mr.  Horton  semis  us  the  picture  shown 


merly  wet  and  usually  a  deep  mud.  I 
have’  filled  in  with  cinders ;  making  the 
yards  comparatively  dry.  Now  for  three 
years  have  had  no  sickne.ss  among  the 
hogs.  JOHN  H.  WISXER. 


Windsor  County,  Vt.,  “  The  Jersey  Isle  of 
America” 

When  on  March  10th  the  Jersey  breed¬ 
ers  of  Windsor  ('onnty.  Vt.,  organized  at 
White  Iliver  .Tunction,  there  was  held 
a  meeting  that,  in  some  particulars,  can¬ 
not  be  duplicated  in  any  other  section  of 
the  T'nited  States.  With  but  a  few  day.s’ 
notice  given  by  the  county  agent,  there 
gathered  from  nearby  towns  about  00  Jer¬ 
sey  breeders.  About  HO  of  these  paid 
dues,  signed  the  constitution  and  became 
charter  members  of  the  AVindsor  County 
.Tensey  Breedens’  Association.  We  claim 
there  are  more  good  Jer.sey  cows  in  Wind¬ 
sor  county  than  in  any  other  section  of 
the  United  States  of  equal  area.  Nearly 
every  farmer  has  one  or  more  registered 
.Tenseys ;  there  are  many  large  herds  of 


A  Trio  of  Purebred  Belgian  Draft  Horses 


on  this  page.  This  shows  a  purebred  Bel¬ 
gian  stallion,  a  purebred  Belgian  mare, 
and  their  colt,  all  raised  on  a  farm  in 
Broome  County,  N.  Y.  This  colt  is  a 
three-year-old.  He  weighs  1,080  pounds, 
and  is  used  in  a  team  with  either  the 
mare  or  the  stallion.  The  mare  on  the 
left  has  given  four  colts  in  five  years. 
Probably  this  one  is  the  best  of  .the  lot. 
All  this  shows  what  can  be  done  on  .a 
New  York  State  farm  with  good  stock 
and  a  fair  amount  of  capital.  It  is  good 
business  to  produce  your  horse  power  for 
farm  work,  and  it  would  surely  give  any 
farmer  great  satisfaction  to  produce  live 
stock  of  this  sort.  It  is  not  a  business, 
however,  for  jieople  who  expect  to  jiro- 
diice  this  kind  of  an  animal  from  worn- 
out  or  undersized  horses,  or  from  inferior 
breeding  stock. 


“  Barney”  the  Big  Hog 

The  big  hog  shown  at  Fig.  211,  page  51.'\ 
was  known  as  “Barney,”  and  he  snrely 
made  a  record.  “Barney”  was  a  registered 
O.  I.  C.  White  and  was  butchered  Dee.  7, 
1916,  at  the  age  of  80  months.  Hi.s 
dressed  weight  was  95-8  pounds  and  he  is 
called  the  largest  hog  ever  produced  in 
Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y.  “Barney”  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  the  orphans  at  the 
Troy  Orphan  Asylum  farm,  and  if  the 
human  orphans  make  any  such  record  it 
is  certainly  a  successful  institution. 

The  following  facts  about  Barney  are 
furnished ; 

We  feed  our  hogs  principally  on  swill 
from  our  own  institution,  and  from  the 
Emma  Willard  School  (one  of  our  nearest 
neighbors).  The  swill  is  gathereil  every 
day.  During  Summer  w'e  let  him  get 
thin,  in  Fall  began  putting  flesh  on  him 
gradually  with  the  swill,  and  then  to  fat¬ 
ten  him  fed  him  600  pounds  of  whole  rye 
ground.  He  was  not  really  fat  when 
butchered.  It  would  have  been  easy  to 
have  brought  his  weight  up  to  1,000  lbs. 
or  over,  but  feed  was  so  high-priced  we 
killed  him  to  save  the  feed.  He  was  al¬ 
ways  one  of  the  best  dispositioned  ani¬ 
mals  I  ever  saw.  Dec.  8,  1915.  we  butch¬ 
ered  a  sow  two  yeare  old  that  dressed  807 
lbs.  She  had  a  larger  frame  than  “Bar¬ 
ney.”  We  have  young  stock  coming  in 
that  will,  we  expect,  attain  a  good  weight 
by  time  we  wish  to  kill  them.  The  hog.s 
are  fine  shape,  short  noses,  long  deep 
bodies,  and  are  much  admired  by  every 
one  that  sees  them. 

Barney  was  purchased  when  six  or 
eight  weeks  old.  The  sows  are  not  pure¬ 
bred,  but  are  high  grade.  We  have  had 
purebred  sows  and  still  have  some  of  their 
blood,  but  twice  we  were  nearly  cleaned 
out  with  cholera.  The  hogyards  were  for- 


registered  Jerseys  exclusively,  and  the 
grade  herd  that  does  not  have  a  good 
jiurebred  registered  sire  at  its  head  is 
hard  to  find.  For  ‘these  and  for  many 
other  reasons,  we  are  calling  our  county 
the  ‘Mersey  Isle  of  America.”  We  have 
the  goods,  we  are  constantly  improving 
them,  and  we  are  always  glad  to  show 
them ;  consequently,  we  are  not  afraid  to 
advertise. 

The  .Terse}’  represents  our  ideal  as  an 
“all-around”  dairy  cow.  Her  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  holding  this  po.sition  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  She  does  not  confine  herself  to 
quantity  of  production,  but  she  combines 
both  quantity  and  quality  ;  which  should 
be  a  very  important  fact  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  consumer  of  dairy  products. 
Then  from  the  standpoint  of  the  dairy¬ 
man  she  is  the  cow  that  gives  the  largest 
return  for  each  dollar’s  worth  of  feed  con¬ 
sumed.  In  other  words,  she  is  the  most 
economical  producer.  To  verify  this  lat¬ 
ter  statement  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
investigate  the  public  competitive  tests  of 
the  various  dairy  breeds  held  at  St.  Louis 
and  other  expositions.  This  matter  of 
economical  production  is  quite  a  large 
item  with  dairy  feeds  at  present  prices. 
The  Jersey  is  also  a  cow  of  strong  con¬ 
stitution,  she  is  hardy  and  can  stand  our 
cold  climate  and  long  Winters ;  neverthe¬ 
less  she  is  one  of  the  quickest  to  respond 
to  good  care,  good  feed  and  all  the  little 
extras  that  might  be  classed,  by  some,  as 
luxuries.  S.  J.  v. 

So.  Royalton,  Vt, 


Controlling  a  Bull 

What  is  the  law  in  regard  to  allowing 
a  scrub  bull  to  run  in  a  pasture  adjoining 
a  pasture  in  which  registered  cow.  are 
kept?  My  cows  are  registered,  and 
there  are  five  pastures  joining  mine  in 
which  scrub  bulls  are  kept,  and  the  men 
simply  laugh  at  me  when  I  talk  with 
them  in  regard  to  their  hulls.  E.  M.  P. 

New  York. 

Of  course,  a  man  has  a  right  to  pasture 
hi.s  own  stock  on  his  own  land  if  the  stock 
is  not  diseased  so  as  to  be  a  danger.  You 
cannot  compel  him  to  keep  purebred  stock 
if  he  does  not  want  to.  This  question 
would  be  decided  under  the  fence  laws, 
and  section  865  provides : 

If  any  person  who  is  liable  to  contrib¬ 
ute  to  tiie  erection  or  repair  of  a  division 
fence,  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  make  and 
maintain  his  proportion  of  such  fence,  or 
shall  permit  the  same  to  be  out  of  repair, 
he  shall  be  liable  to  pay  the  party  injured 
;ill  such  damages  as  shall  accrue  thereby. 

Thus  if  a  scrub  hull  got  through  the 
fence  which  the  neighbor  neglected  that 
neighbor  would  be  responsible  for  the 
damage  which  would  be  the  difference  in 
value  between  a  grade  and  purebred  calf. 


April  7,  1917. 

ANTI-COW  KICKER 


Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  OF  ALBANY 
NEW  YORK 


GUERNSEYS 


For  Sale-Reg.  Guernsey  Bulls  wo^’odandG^y.®"! 

Chene  breeding  HAYES  C.  TAYLOR.  P.  0.  Fmbreeville.  Pi. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS  ffiSK  2 

PricBS  Reasonable.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM,  Smithtown, N. Y . 

GUERNSEY  BULLS  send  tor  sale  Ji^. 

Edwin  B.  Matixe  -  Coatesville.  Pa. 

Guernsey  BULL  CALVES  For  Sale  Registry  .stock. 

JAS.  E.  van  ALSTYNE,  Sunnyside  Farms.  Kinderhook.  N.  Y. 

Guernsey  BullCalves  Zl  tom'fex: 

ceptionally  well-bred  calves  out  of  A.  R.  dams  witli 

high  records.  An  opportunity  wortli  investigating. 

Prices  reasonable.  STANNOX  FARM,  East  Holliston,  Mass. 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  for  Sale  ate  "prices 

No.  35053— Cbenille.  dropped  August  7, 1915.  Sire, 
Cbene’s  Majesty,  a  fine  grandson  of  Governor  of 
tbe  Cbene.  Dam,  Grisaille  of  Riverside  Farm, 
averaging  6%  butterfat.  No.  43639— Althea’s 
Samson,  dropped  October  31,  1916.  Sire,  Polly  a 
May  King.  Dam.  Grisaille’s  Althea,  out  of  Gri¬ 
saille  of  Riverside  Farm  by  Ohene’s  Blajesty. 

E.  C.  Peets,  Manager,  KESZUCKWAND  FARM,  Sharon,  Conn. 


—  are  the 

Most  Economical  Producers 

of  butter  fat  and  butter.  '■®' 

suits  of  the  Pan  American  Dairy  Breed  test 
scribed  in  our  I)eautiful  free  booklet  The 
Story  of  the  Guernsey.”  W rite  for  it. 


JERSEYS 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

sired  by  Tovono  Pogis  of  Hood  Farm  ami  out  of 
high-prodncingcows.  Prices  reasonable, quality  con¬ 
sidered.  William  Berry,  Valley  View  Farm,  De  Lancey.  N.Y. 


Fosteriield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 

FOR  SALE 

COWS,  HEIFKK.S  and  CALVES.  Address 
Charles  0.  Faster, P.O.  Box  173,  Morristown.  Morris  Ca..N  J. 


Eureka  Stock  Farm 

We  now  offer  9  Registered  Jersey  Heifers,  2  to 
18  inos.  old;  3  Hulls,  2  mos.  and  2  yrs.  old:  3 
Cows,  4  and  8  yrs.  old;  all  of  .St.  Lambert,  Flying 
Fox  and  Nolile  of  Oaklands  breeding.  Also  60 
Chester  White  Pigs,  10  wks.  to  7  mos.  old.  eligi¬ 
ble  to  registry.  Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 
Edward  Walter,  Dept.  R,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


«< 


QUALITY”- 


FOR  SALE 


Jersey  Bull  Ce.a',  D  in  iths  old. 
Dam’s  authenticated  record, 
826  lbs.  1-oz.  butter;  grandam  744  lbs.  13-oz.; 
great-grandam  612  lbs.  2-oz.  Sire’s  dam,  608 
lbs.  7-oz.,  test  began  at  13  yrs.  7  mos.  of  age; 
grandam  737  lbs.;  14  in  his  pedigree  in 
Register  of  Merit.  He’s  a  good  one.  Address, 
E.  W.  MOSHER.  Brifhtude  Farms.  AURORA,  N.  Y. 


MERIDALE 

JERSEYS 

For  sale — Grandsons  of  Inter¬ 
ested  Prince  58224  (Imp.),  who  has 
40  daughters  in  the  Register  of 
Merit,  including  Passport,  the  world’s 
record  Jersey  milk  cow.  These  young 
bulls  are  excellent  individuals,  well 
grown,  and  out  of  Register  of  Merit 
dams.  For  booklet  and  pedigrees  ad¬ 
dress 

AYER  &  McKINNEY 

300  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


Is  that  great  hal  f  of  your  herd,  the  sire, 
a  half  that  will  show  thousands  of 
dollars  of  profit?  Or  is  lie  “just  a  bull"? 
Run  no  risks.  Invest  where  you  know 
the  breed  pays  and  where  the  registry 
stands  for  purity  of  type  and  special, 
concentrated  purpose. 

Buy  a  Jersey  Bull 

Introduce  the  blood  that  proves  out  in 
steady,  persistent  milk  flow,  in  animals 
that  mature  early,  live  long,  live  any¬ 
where,  eat  mo.st  anything  and  produce 
most  economically,  the  richest  of  milk. 

Read  the  ads  of  Jersey  breeders  in  this 
paper — write  them  for  prices.  Send  for 
our  free  book  ‘‘Story  of  the  Jersey”,  and 
plan  now  to  build  a  herd  you’ll  be  proud  of. 

The  American  Jersey  Catt’e  Club 

330  West  23rd  Street  -  New  York  City. 
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Cure 

Yout^ 

Horse 


While 
He 
Works 


Quickly  heals  Harness  and  Saddle  GaHs 
and  minor  wounds  on  horses  and  cattle 
—no  layoffs.  Money  ref und«i  if  it  fails. 
Askfor— get— the  genuine.  See  “Work- 
Horse”  trademark.  26c,  BOc  or  $1  at 
dealers  or  X)ostpaid  by  us.  Trial  box  and 
Farm  Account  Book,  10c.  Write  ti^ay. 

The  Bickmore  Co,,  Box860OId  Town,  Me. 


This  Shoe  Prevents 

Feet 

Tough  wooden  soles  and  special 
tannage  leather  uppers.  Light, 
comiortable  and  "wear  like  iron." 

Save  Half  on  Shoe  Money 

They  wearloOKer  than  other  shoes.  Warm  In  winter,  cool 
in  summer.  Sires  3  to  12.  Shipped  postpaid.  Money  bacl 
if  not  satisfied.  Write  for  folder  describing  Milwaukct 
Wooden  Soled  boots,  shoes  and  slippers. 

MILWAUKEE  WOODEN  SHOE  MEG.  CO. 

Dept.  3  315  Elo»*nt^AT«|^^^Milwiukeo^Wifcj 


r30-DAY  SALE-) 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
PERCHERON  AND  BELGIAN 
STALUONS  AND  MARES 
All  richly  bred  and  re^stered.  Good 
big  Stallions,  $250  to  $800 

O.  N.  WILSON,  KITTANNINC,  PA. 


SICK  BEASTS 

BOOK  on  treatment  of  Horeet,  Cows, 
Sheep,  Dogs  and  other  animals,  senl 
free.  Humphreys*  Homeopathic  Vet¬ 
erinary  Medicines,  156  William  St.,  N.  Y. 

GOATS 

QUf|CC  ATC  Kids  from  high  class 

01*100  vlUH  lO  Toggenbarg  aud  Saaiien 
parents.  Some  good  Bucks.  No  bred  or  milking 
does  to  sell.  8HARPLBS,  Centre  Square,  Pa. 

For  Salo— 5  Angors  Gosis  AM0S^!j’ eiVEHS.Slam/oril.^Coiin* 

DOGS 

Cftll;.*  Piin,  and  guinea  PIGS. 

Lome  rups  melson  bkos.,  gkove  lttv,  pa. 

Wanted-Old  English  Sheep  Dog  sSRin^S^  Mkh: 

Regisiered  Scotch  Collie  Pups  for  Sale 

Mrs.  WALTER  LEWIS  -  Ulysses,  Pa. 

T|  -i  Females.  Pedigreed.  Cheap. 

J.  J.X  W.  J.  UODFREY.No.  Java.  N.Y 

A  1  O  IT  A  1  F  Seven  months  old  Shepherd. 

peter  J.  WAGNER,  North  Branch.  H.  Y. 

Airedale  Male  Pups,  Registered,  $10  Up 

COHASSET  KENNELS  .  Danielson,  Conn. 

Black,  White  and  Tan  Shepherd  Pups  ®  Ti/ey 

make  good  or  we  do.  W.  W.  Norton,  So.  Hammond,  N.Y. 

HORSES 

Shetland  Ron ies 

herd  In  blggeet  Shetland  Troducing  County  in  U.  a.  $.'•()  to  $i5o. 

Fnr.9»lp  One  three-year-old  stal- 

rerenerons  ror  oaie  no,,,  o„e  yeariinc  and 

two  yearling  mares.  E.  W.  THOMPSON,  Factoryville,  Pa. 

For  Sale-Yearling  Reg.  Percheron  Stallion 

Dark  grey  in  color.  Well  grown  and  fine  in  type 
and  spirit.  Dodge  Farm,  Washington,  Conn. 

For  Sale-Pure  Bred  SHETLAND  GELDING 

1  year  old;  well  grown;  beautiful  conformation; 
gentle;  been  ridden  and  driven  hy  5-yeai-old  child. 
I'rice,  SIOO.  PIEDMONT  FARMS,  Marshall,  Va. 

SHETLAND  PONIES 

200  Head  to  select  from.  Twenty-six 
M  f  yeai-s  experience.  Write  Dept.  L,  for  cata- 

**  logue.  THE  SHADTSIDE  FARMS.  Morih  Btalon.  0. 

For  Sale-PUREBRED  PERCHERON  STALLION 

from  year-old  coal  black,  a  prize  winner  at  .State 
fair.  Weight,  one  ton.  Sound  and  right.  Also  six 
grade  coits.  HAWTHORNE  FARMS  CO.,  Rocli  Stream.  N.Y. 

KENTUCKY  JACKS  and  SADDLERS 

Bia  BONE  Kentucky  JACKS  and  JENNETS.  8.5  FIVE 
and  CUBAN  QAITED  STALLIONS,  geldings  and  mares. 
MULE  TEAMS.  YOUNG  MULES  lU  pairs  or  CAR  LOADS. 

ASK  FOR  OUR  1917  CATALOG 

THE  COOK  FARMS  -  Box  ABBL,  LEXINGTON,  KY. 

SHETLAND  PONIES 

L  offer  a  seiecied  herd  of  Registered  ponies.  Imported 
and  home  bred.  Stallions,  mares  and  young  ponies, 
mares  to  foal  in  Spring.  Most  interesting  and  profit¬ 
able  for  farmers  or  country  residents. 

T.  U.  DUDLEY  Middleburg,  Va. 

Special  60-day  Sale 

Stallions  from  $300  to  $1200.  None 
liiglier.  Sons  of  tile  $40,000  Cornot 
included.  No  better  lot  of 
Morses  to  be  seen  on  any  one  Farm 
i'l  .America.  A  chance  of  a  lifetime. 
Tliey  must  be  sold. 

A.  W.  GREEN 

Jliddlefield.  O..  K.  K.  Station, 

East  Orwell,  O.,  on  Feuna.  R.  R. 


Raising  Pigs  by  Hand 

I  suppose  others,  as  well  as  myself, 
have  found  thein.^elves  left  with  some 
little  orphan  pigs,  and,  like  myself,  felt 
it  would  be  quite  a  ta.sk  to  care  for 
them.  However,  thoy  can  be  raised  with 
very  little  trouble  when  one  learns  how. 

La.st  3Iay  wo  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  our  hog,  leaving  four  little  ones 
with  no  mother.  I  had  alway.s  heard 
that  they  had  to  be  raised  on  a  bottle, 
so  I  certainly  did  dread  it,  and  I  almost 
wished  they  had  died  too.  But  “pigs 
is  pigs’’  even  if  they  are  small,  and  I 
went  at  it.  'J’he  veterinarian  told  me 
that  night  that  though  they  might  be 
unea.sy,  I  would  better  not  feed  them 


Three  Flourishing  Hand-raised  Pigs 


during  the  night,  as  it  would  only  be 
work  that  I  could  just  as  well  get  along 
without,  so  I  left  them  in  a  box  well 
filled  with  straw  and  while  they  did  seem 
a  bit  uneasy  they  did  very  well  all 
night.  The  next  morning  at  four  o’clock 
I  fed  them,  the  feed  consisting  of  about 
one-half  pint  of  milk  that  had  been 
warmed  a  very  little  and  fed  to  them 
from  a  bottle  with  a  nipple.  I  fed  them 
every  two  hours  all  day,  till  10  at  night, 
then  put  them  in  their  box  of  .straw, 
and  you  would  never  have  known  there 
was  a  pig  there  till  about  four  the  next 
morning. 

The  third  day  one  of  them  died,  but  as 
he  had  never  acted  right,  I  decided  he 
was  hurt  at  birth.  They  were  doing 
very  well  now,  but  I  could  not  well 
spend  so  much  time  feeding,  so  I  put  the 
feed  in  a  pie  tin  and  held  it  up  so  their 
no.se  would  touch  the  milk.  It  went  slow 
at  first,  and  we  spilled  some  milk,  but 
by  night  of  the  fourth  day  they  were 
drinking  from  a  tiny  trough  made  es¬ 
pecially  for  them,  and  were  the  happiest 
pig  family  I  ever  saw.  I  kept  increas¬ 
ing  the  amount  fed,  and  feeding  less 
often,  adding  a  little  middlings  to  the 
feed  when  they  were  four  weeks  old,  and 
how  they  did  grow  !  One  went  into  the 
pork  barrel  and  the  other  two  we  ai’e 
keei)ing  for  breeders,  and  they  are  fine 
hogs.  The  picture  given  above  was  taken 
at  three  weeks  of  age.  V.  T.  BAKER. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Selling  Milk,  Cream  or  Butter 

I'sing  a  separator,  how  many  quarts  of 
40  per  cent,  cream  should  be  obtained 
from  100  lbs.  of  8.5  per  cent,  milk?  What 
per  cent,  cream  is  best  for  churning? 

Which  of  the  following  methods  would 
bring  the  best  returns  from  a  small  dairy 
of  10  to  15  cows,  average  test,  3.5  per 
cent.? 

Selling  3.5  per  cent,  milk,  at  $2.2.5  per 
100  lbs. 

Selling  40  per  cent,  cream,  at  50  cts 
per  <111  art. 

Selling  blitter  at  40  cts  per  pound. 

Amenia  Union,  N.  Y".  D.  i.. 

100x.3.5=.3.5  lbs.  butter  fat. 

.3.5-f-.40::=8.75  lbs.  40  per  cent,  cream.  . 

1  qt.  of  40  per  cent,  cream  =  2  lbs. 

8.75^2=4.37  qt.s.  of  40  per  cent, 
cream. 

30  to  35  per  cent,  cream  is  best  for  but¬ 
ter  making.  It  keeps  better,  churns  bet¬ 
ter.  le.ss  bulk  to  handle,  and  less  fat  lost 
in  the  buttermilk  than  with  thin  cream. 

Taking  100  lbs.  as  a  basis: 

100  lbs.  3.5  per  cent,  milk  sold  as  milk 
=  .$2.25. 

10t>  lbs.  of  .3..5  per  cent,  milk  yields  a.s 
per  above  4.37  qts.  of  40  per  cent,  cream. 

4..37x.50  =  .$2.185  for  (Team. 

1  lb.  fat  niak(\s  one  and  one-sixth  lbs. 
of  butter  on  the  average. 

.3.5x11-0  =  4  lbs.  butter  approx. 

4x. 40= $1.00  for  butter. 

This  iMits  the  butter  proposition  out  of 
the  running.  Since  the  cream  alone 
brings  within  7c  per  cwt.  of  what  the 
milk  brings,  this  would  be  the  best  prop¬ 
osition  since  skim-milk  i.s  worth  a  great 
df^al,  depending  on  the  u.sc  one  makes 
of  it.  H.  F.  j. 


“I  SHOULD  think  it  would  be  a  great 
lelief  at  night  to  get  home,  and  away 
from  this  cea.sele.ss  asking  of  (piestions.” 
said  the  stranger.  The  man  in  charge 
of  the  bureau  of  information  smiled  a 
wan  smile,  "It  isn’t  much  relief,”  he  re¬ 
plied.  “You  see,  I  am  the  father  of  nine 
children.” — Ci'edit  Lost. 


Feeding  Bran  or  Middlings 
Means  Paying  Twice  Too 
Much  For  Protein 

At  present  prices,  protein  costs  per  lb.  as  follows ; 
In  cotton  seed  meal  6c.  In  bran  15c.  In  wheat 
middlings  13c.  In  oats  24c.  In  corn  26c.  Cotton 
seed  meal  supplies  protein  at  less  than  half  the 
cost  of  other  feeds.  It  makes  beef,  mutton  and 
butter  fat  at  a  profit  when  grain  feeds  show  a 
loss.  In  Indiana  it  veas  found  that  each  ton  of 
cotton  seed  meal  saved  $55.40  worth  of  corn  and 


$1,172  More  Profit 
from  40  Cows 

In  exhaustive  experiments  a{  the 
Georgia  School  of  Agriculture, 
cotton  seed  meal  and  silage  showe<I 
a  yearly  profit  on  butter  of  $51.75 
per  cow.  This  was  $29.32  more 
than  when  feeding  the  same  cows 
with  silage,  hay  and  mixed  con¬ 
centrates.  With  a  herd  of  40  cows 
this  means  $1,172  additional  pro¬ 
fit  per  year. 


clover  hay,  based  on  average  prices.  At  present 
prices,  each  ton  of  meal  saves  $88.64. 

Feed  Cotton  Seed  Meal 

Manure  Worth  $38  Per  Ton 

Cotton  seed  meal  is  a  fertilize! — rich  in  Nitrogen,  Phosphoric 
Acid  and  Potash.  According  to  ‘"Henry’s  P’eeds  and  Feeding”  37% 
meal  analyses:  Nitrogen  7.06%.  Phosphoric  Acid  2,67%.  Potash 
1.81%.  At  present  fertilizer  prices  itis  worth  S48  per  ton.  Feed  the 
meal  and  you  get  80%  of  the  fertilizer  value  in  the  manure.  The 
manure,  by  analysis,  is  worth  i38  today.  Even  at  average  fertilizer 
prices  the  manure  is  worth  f25  as  compared  with  87  from  oat-fed 
stock  and  86  from  stock  fed  on  corn.  W'rtte  our  nearest  office  for 
a  free  book  on  feeding,  written  by  a  practical  farmer.  I  f  your 
dealer  can’t  supply  you  with  Cotton  Seed  Meal,  write  us  for  the 
name  of  one  who  can. 

PUBUCITY  BUREAU-Diviaion  E  (19) 

INTER-STATE  COTTON  SEED  CRUSHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

Dallas,  Texaa.  Atlsmta,  Georgia. 

Memphis,  Tenn.  Columbia,  S.  C. 


SWINE 


Registered  O.  L  C.  Whites 

Why  pay  the  breetier  to  raise  your  breetliiiii;  stock, 
when  you  can  do  it  hotter  and  cheaper  yourself  I 
Engaee  your  tpriug  pigs  NOW. 
WAYSIDE  FAU3I  -  Chatham,  N.  J. 
Address  A.  L.  PAGE,  (Owner),  62  Cortland!  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

REGISTERED  ONLY* 
'  RIGID  INSPECTION ! 
ALL  SOLD  OUT.  Send  orders  now,  and  a  deposit,  for 
pig.s  to  be  delivered  afterMaylst.Eichtweeks  old, $10 
Kach.  (I olden  Model,  Defen lier, and  .Toe  Arion  blood. 
KINDERHOOK  DUROC-JERSEV  ASSOCIATION.  Kinderhook,  N.Y. 


XDUROCS!! 


We  have  a  limited 
number  of 

FOR  SALE.  Age;  from  .six  to  ten  weeks.  Price; 
SIO  to  SI8.  Wolchester  Farms,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


Reg.  Duroc  Jersey  Pigs 


W 


ANTED-Severnt  IHTROC-JEHKK Y  IlUFU  HOWS 
$2;)-$;i0  each.  Send  offers.  1.  E.  BEMNETT,  Darlinglon,  Maryland 


Duroc 


Thrifty  pigs,  $20  pair.  Fed. 
SUltENO  WEEKS 


Poland  C.,  $2o  pair 

l>c  GratT,  <Milo 


ForSale-Reg.  Berkshire  Spring  Pigs  .^eUrtineMd: 

ing.  Prices  reasonable.  J.  N.  Rosenberyer, Wycombe,  Pa. 

•Breed  Berkshires' 

For  largo  litters  of  husky,  hustling  pigs;  for  rapid 
gains  on  inexpensive  feeds;  and  for  easy  fattening. 
They  bring  top  prices  on  all  the  big  markets  be¬ 
cause  of  uniformity,  high  quality  meat  and  least 
shrinkage.  Send  today  for  free  booklet  “Berkshire. 
Hogs.”  It  points  the  way  to  more  hog  money . 

American  Berkshire  Association 

524  Monroe  Street  Springfield,  Ill. 


of  SIZE 
and  QUALITY 


BERKSHIRES 

The  boar.  Majestic  Mammoth  229500,  weight 
407  lbs.  at  7  months  of  age,  was  bred  and 
grown  by  us.  When  you  want  the  best  and 
want  them  big,  write  to 

r-  O  i^ADT’C’D  WHITGUERN  FARM 
rl.  AK 1  UK,  west  Chester.  Pa. 


lar^e  Berkshires  at  Higliwood: 

Letter  from  A.  C.  Ilelfrlck,  Belleville,  Pa.  “The 
boar  arrived  all  right  and  1  am  very  well  pleased 
with  him.”  We  sell  more  registered  Berkshires 
than  any  two  breeders  In  the  United  States.  Pleased 
customers  Is  one  reason. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  IS,  DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


HAMILTON  FARM  BERKSHURES 

Special  sale  of  hreii  sows  ranging  in  price  from  Si* 5 
to  ®500.  Some  CHAMPION  winners  included. 
Ask  for  your  list  NOW. 

Fred  Huyler,  Mgr.  -  Cfladstone,  N.  J. 


SPECIAL  BERKSHIRE  SALE 

3  and  4  months  old  Reg.  Berkshires  $12.50  and  $15.00 
each,  shipiK'd  on  approval. 

PRIDE  HOME  FARM  HOWARD,  PENNA. 


Springbank  Berkshires 

Hi'eil  Sows  and  Gilts  for  March  and  April  farrow. 
Open  Gilts,  .June  fal  lowed.  6  Service  Boars. 

J.  E.  AVATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbletlale,  Ct. 

BERKS  HlRES|«l.^ovTi 

Breeding  and  qu.ality  unexcelled.  Prices  right. 
Write  us  your  wants.  H.  GRIMSHAW,  North  East,  Pa. 

For  Sale-Registered  Berkshire  Boar 

two"ty-two  months  old;  siilendid  type;  bargain. 

C.  E.  SILLS  -  Shohola,  Pa. 

REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES 

boars.  Gilts,  Bred  gilts  and  Pigs.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Ki(lg;tily  Alanor  Farm,  Stone  Ridne,  N.  Y. 

FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORfH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WE8TVIKW  STOCK  P’AKM.K. 
F.  D.  No.  1,  Wiustoit-Salem,  North  Carolina 


E  have  books  on 
all  subjects  of 
farming  by  rec¬ 
ognized  authorities. 
Write  us  and  we  will 
quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS 


Most  useful  dog  alive. 

S  D' 


job  cat,  ciwoto,  mongrols.  Great  orchard  dog^  (4)  Wonder- 
used  ■by  Roosevelt  and  Rainey.  <5)  A - ' - 


.  ev. 

skunk,  weasel,  coon,  rata.  (6)  The 


_ -  -  .  .  (1)  Best  watch  dog,  alert,  brave,  sensible.  (2)  Peerless 

stock  dog,  kills  bob  cat.  c<wo  ‘  '  .  .  .  . 

ful  hunting  dog,  used  -by  Ro4 
sworn  enemy  or  s'  ...  .  . 

no  mean  ways,  free  from  rabies,  hno  guardian . . ,  _ , 

earns  upward  of  $200  a  year,  puppies  sell  readily,  raise  themselves,  Tiardy.  We 
nave  the  best  thoroughbred  stock.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  booklet. 
AT  STUD.  Havelock  Goldsmith,  magnificent,  imported  son  of  Champion  Crompton 
Oorang,  fee  $15.  Puppies,  grown  stock,  bred  bitches  for  sale. 

VIBERT  KENNEL  Box  la,  WEKTON,  N.  Jf. 


^  poultry  insurance  policy, 

_  .hild's  companion,  playful, 

(7)  A  money  maker,  good  bitch 

-  ‘  s,  ha  ■ 


P 

DISPERSION 

H 

U 

MAY  3,  1917,  at  NEW  BERLIN,  N.Y. 

O 

R 

Tluf  entire  herd  of  C.  L.  Banks  &  Son  goes  under  the  hammer.  The 

L 

lu'rd  include.s  King  Bontiac  Daffy,  a  .30-lb.  son  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs. 

E 

and  ten  of  his  daughters.  25  Daughters  of  Pontiac  Per.seus,  an  extra 

o 

good  son  of  Ilengerveld  De  Kol. 

20  Daughters  of  Aaggie  Grace  Butter  Boy,  a  son  of  De  Kol  2d’s  But- 

T 

B 

ter  Boy  3d  tuid  the  famous  show  cow.  Aaggie  (xrace  2d’s  Pietertje. 

ir 

30  A.  B.  <).  cows  with  records  ranging  to  about  28  lbs. 

R 

2  Daughters  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs. 

1 

125  HEAD— A  RARE  CHANCE— COME 

1 

E 

Sale  managed  by 

N 

D 

LIVERPOOL  SALE  &  PEDIGREE  CO.  INC.,  LIVERPOOL,  N.Y. 

S 

530 


RURAL  NEW. YORKER 


iffi: 


Get  All  the  Cream 

cannot  expect 
^  to  get  all  the  profit 
from  your  cows  unless 
you  have  a  separator 
that  skims  clean. 

Why  don’t  you  make 
up  your  mind  here 
and  now  to  buy 
a  Primrose  or  Lily 
cream  separator?  Then 
if  your  checks  are  not 
bi?  enough,  you  will 
know  that  the  trouble 
is  with  the  cows,  not 
with  the  separator. 

The  president  of  the 
Iowa  Federation  of  Cow 
TestingAssociation  sa3"s 
that  of  all  the  separators 
in  use  in  his  association,  and 
they  are  many,  the  Primrose 
skims  closest.  It  leaves  less 
than  one-hundreth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  cream  in  the  milk. 

The  Lily  skims  just  as  close.  Neither  one  wastes  any  cream. 
With  prices  of  everything  as  high  as  they  are  now,  to  waste 
cream  is  little  short  of  a  crime. 

Yes,  you  can  buy  separators  for  less  money.  You  can  also 
pay  more.  But  you  cannot  buy  a  closer  skimming  machine, 
one  that  runs  easier,  or  one  that  will  skim  clean  for  a  longer 
tiine.^  Do  not  delay.  The  longer  you  put  off  buying  a  Primrose 
or  Lily  cream  separator,  the  more  you  lose.  Get  one  of 
these  machines,  and  your  separator  troubles  will  disappear 
as  if  by  magic.  Drop  us  a  card  for  catalogues  and  full 
information. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated)  - 

CHICAGO  U  S 

Champion  DeerioK  McCormick  Milwaukee  Oabome  Plano 


When  Cows  Freshen  jl 

Freshening  time  in  spring  is  a  critical  I 
period.  After  a  long  winter  indoors  I 
and  dry  feeding  they  may  not  be  in  best  I 
of  condition  to  meet  the  emergency,  u 

a,  CARPENTER’S 

Nutriotone 

Aids  digestion.  Keeps  bowels  free  and 
regular;  prev^ents  fever  and  imj)ure  blood. 

A  little  bit  fed  with  regular  feeds  keeps 
the  wliole  system  toned  up  in  a  natural 
way.  You  get  back  many  times  the  small 
cost  of  Nutriotone  in  what  it  saves.  It 
saves  the  waste  of  partially  digested  foods. 

Send  Today  for  Booklet  and  Trial  Introductory  Offer 

W.  D.  CARPENTER  CO. 

Box  50  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Collect 

Calves’  StomacHs! 

We  pay  highest  prices  for  Rennets. 
We  pay  shipping  charges.  Fine 
opptortunlty  for  men  and  boys  to 
act  as  our  agents  in  every  county. 
Collect  Calves’  Stomachs  and  ship 
to  us.  Send  for  full  instructions. 

Chr.  Hansen’s  Laboratory 

Box  10  -  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


MINERAL'7.» 
HEAVE5?„s 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

BEND  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
aafiefaetlon  or 
money  refunded 

|$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  case.s. 
f  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet 


HIHEBM.  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  Ave..  Pittsburg,  P*. 


THIGK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 

that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 

Roar,  have  Thick  Wind 
or  Choke-down,  can  be 
reduced  with 


ABSORBINE 


also  other  Bunches  or  Swellings.  Noblister, 
no  hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Eco¬ 
nomical-only  a  few  drops  required  at  an  ap¬ 
plication.  $2  per  bottle  delivered.  Book  3  M  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  tlie  antiseptic  liniment  for 
m^kind,  reduces  Cysts,  Wens, Painful, 
Swollen  Veins  and  Ulcers.  $1  and  $2  a  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Book  “Evidence”  free. 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass, 

Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay  Ip 

A  tm  Buys  the  New  Butter*  i 

fly  Jr.  No.2.  Lightronnin^ 
wf  ^r^Keasy  cleaning,  close  ekim- 
rning.  durable.  Guaranteed 
,a  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 

f>er  hour.  Made  alao  in  five 
aiger  sizes  op  to No,8 shown  bete< 

30  Days'  Free  Trial 

^  ^  ,  and  more  by  what 

I  it  saves  in  cream.  Postal  bringra  Free  cat* 

'  aloff,  folder  and  "direct-from-factory"  offer. 

Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money. 

ALB AUGH -DOVER  CO.  »2) 

Sm  Nlarshsll  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


Awarded  Gold 
Medal  Pan.  -Pao. 
Exposition. 


SaveThe  Little  Pigs 

Clean,  healthy  little  pigs  grow  into  profitable  hogs.  With  B-K  the  POWERFUL 
disinfectant  (NOT  A  POISON)  you  can  easily  keep  the  little  pigs  clean  and  bright, 
prevent  face  scab,  lung  fever,  cholera  and  bowel  trouble  by  disinfecting  pens,  animals, 
feed  and  drinking  water.  ALL  authorities  agree  that  disinfecting  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  to  protect  hogs  against  cholera,  and  the  records  show  that  hundreds  of  breed¬ 
ers  have  safely  protected  all  their  hogs  by  using  B-K  when  the  hogs  of  neighbors 
were  dying  from  Cholera.  B-K  disinfecting  does  not  interfere  with  the  use  of  serum 
but  more  than  doubles  the  protection.  Germ  diseases  are  more  easily  prevented  than 
cured.  Our  i>owerful  non-poisonous  germicide  will  save  you  hundreds  of  dollars  per 
year  if  you  are  raising  hogs.  If  your  dealer  does  not  have  B-K,  send  us  his  name, 

FREE  BULLETINS — Send  for  complete  information  GcnCr&I  L&l>Or2ltori62, 
“trial  oifer”  and  bulletins  on  Ilog  Sanitation  and  S»  05  \Vu»hliiKtoii  Kid  -., 
Farm  Disinfecting.  Mudisoii,  Wls.,  r.8.  A. 


,P-K  *  ^ ’K  •  JJ-K  •  iP'K  •  iP-K  •  ^ -K,  •  .B-K.  *  ,P-IC  •  J5-K  *  .B-k;  •  ,P  K.  •  •  JB-K.  •  J3-K.  *  .P'K 


April  7,  1917. 


Northern  Ohio  Milk  Notes  | 

Last  Fall  the  dairymen  of  Northern 
Ohio  went  upon  the  warpath  for  a  visi-  ; 
hie  rise  in  milk,  and  after  a  12  days’  em-  I 
bargo  won  out,  and  obtained  a  .$2.33  per 
can  rate.  The  city  dealers  must  deal 
with  the  producers’  committee  in  fixing 
future  prices.  So  far  as  known,  the 
terms  laid  down  and  acceptetl,  have  been 
well  observed  by  all  parties,  and  now,  i 
with  the  1st  of  April  near,  comes  the 
sound  of  another  call  to  agree  upon 
.Summer  prices.  The  producers  did  not 
go  to  sleep  after  the  advance  in  prices 
last  Fall,  but  \vent  right  on  forming  new 
auxiliaries,  combining  counties,  adding  to 
member.ship,  looking  up  weak  places  in 
the  lines,  and  in  counting  up,  find  that 
they  now  have  G.UfiO  members,  instead  of 
the  3,000  they  had  six  months  ago,  and 
with  the  success  of  last  Fall,  are  show¬ 
ing  fewer  “pacifists”  now.  All  .seem 
united  in  the  new  slogan  “Twenty  cents 
a  gallon,  or  no  milk.”  The  actual  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  Northern  Ohio  Milk  Pro- 
ducpr.s’  Association  covers  all  of  the  12 
counties  of  the  Western  Reserve,  and 
the  northwestern  counties  about  Toledo. 
In  the  eastern  part,  Pittsburgh.  Y'oungs- 
town  and  Akron  draw  supplies,  but  these 
members  affiliate  with  the  big  society, 
and  look  after  their  local  intere.sts,  as  a 
complete  whole.  All  of  the  large  cities 
now  have  milk  producers’  associations 
to  deal  with,  and  now  all  of  these  large 
associations  met  in  delegated  conference, 
and  formed  a  State  union,  so  that  one 
section  can  have  the  united  support  of 
the  others,  and  tend  to  make  prices  uni- 
furm_  throughout  the  State. 

Within  the  past  three  months  the  feed 
situation  has  grown  into  a  serious  men¬ 
ace.  Most  of  the  protein  fee(is  have 
quite  ^doubled  in  pric*e,  oil  meal  selling 
for  .$55,  (when  you  can  get  it),  cotton¬ 
seed  $49,  gluten  out  of  the  market,  com¬ 
mon^  white  shorts  $4G,  and  cornmeal  and 
hominy  ,$45,  all  these  in  carload  lots, 
:ind  two  to  three  dollars  more  at  the  lo¬ 
cal  dealers.  Food  is  hard  to  get.  and 
often  the  farnu'r  is  sorely  distressed  to 
get  feed  that  will  keep  up  the  milk  flow, 
so  the_ associiition  say  that  they  are  jus¬ 
tified  in  a.sking  and  demanding  a  rise  of 
five  cents  a  g.-tllou  over  the  15-ceut  price 
of  the  Summer  of  391(1.  A  most  .ser¬ 
ious  coudition  confronts  us,  that  of  the 
general  selling  off  of  dairies,  and  the 
farmers  going  out  of  the  industry,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  actnaliy  bjinkrui)ting  tlie  own- 
er.s.  More*  than  4()  dairies  liave  thus  beou 
sold  lately  within  a  half  hour's  .’into  trip 
from  the  writer’s  home.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  an,v  ]>i’ospect  of  lower  prices 
for  feeds.  It  will  he  a  long  time  before 
new  fe<’ding  crops  will  he  grown.  Wages 
have  gone  up,  fai’in  hands  asking  ,$2.50 
a  day,  and  to  get  them  to  stay  a  full 
day  you  have  to  bet  three  dollars  with 
them  that  they  won’t.  A  ])itiful  thing 
about  these  dairy  auction  siiles  is  the 
crowd  of  butchers  who  stand  about,  and 
every  fleshy  cow  is  bid  in,  and  goes  to 
the  shamjdes,  jt  cow  in  fair  flesh  going  at 
from  ,$(!,5  to  $85,  and  the  jioorer  cows 
are  bought  up  by  the  cow  dealers,  .and 
shipi»ed  to  f.’iraway  cow  markets,  and 
disposed  of  to  new  dairymen,  and  Ohio 
is  .so  much  the  jioorei’  for  future  milk 
supplies. 

Within  a  few  days  the  association  of¬ 
ficers  will  meet  the  city  buyers  .’iiid  ne¬ 
gotiations  Avill  commence  for  the  new 
standard  of  prices.  The  dairymen  are 
together  as  never  before,  as’  every  one 
sees  that  391.7  Summer  milk  will  <’ost 
as  much  as  milk  the  present  Winter,  and 
no  farmer  will  have  to  pay  a  federal  in¬ 
come  tax  on  the  dividends  of  his  dairy. 

Ohio.  j.  G. 


New  England  Milk  Notes 

The  leading  milk  contractors,  at  time 
of  writing,  were  unwilling  to  grant  last 
Winter’s  price  for  this  .Sunyner’s  milk, 
but  they  seem  willing  tt>  do  something 
to\\;ard  meeting  requirements  of  shippers 
and  the  final  deal  seems  a  matter  of  close 
dickering  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
market.  Said  IT.  P.  ITood  &  Soius :  “We 
agree  that  conditions  are  such  that  the 
milk  i)roducers  should  have  a  reasonable 
adviince  over  last  Summer’s  price,  hut  if 
we  pay  the  prices  asked  it  w’ould  mean 
an  advance  to  the  farmer  of  3  3/.c  per 
quart  over  last  Summer’s  price,  which  in 
turn,  would  mean  an  advance  to  tlie  con¬ 
sumer  of  at  least  one  cent  per  (juart  and 
possibly  over  present  prices.  We 

are  convinced  that  those  representing  tlie 
consumers  would  protest  any  such  ad¬ 
vance  as  this.’.’.  On  the  other  hand  the 
rei)resedta4ives  of  the  producers  point 
out  the  recent  advances  in  the  grain  mar¬ 
ket  and  hint  that  even  their  present  de¬ 
mands  do  not  fully  cover  the  great  in¬ 
crease  in  cost  of  production. 

At  the  State  House  in  Boston  there  is 
the  usual  batch  of  hills  which  threaten  to 
become'  laws  affecting  New  England  milk 
producers.  The  lawmakers  mav  turn 
down  all  of  this  score  or  more  of  meas¬ 
ures.  good  and  bad.  wise  and  foolish  alike, 
as  they  did  last  year.  Sometimes  this 
course  seems  about  the  only  way  to  de¬ 
feat  the  bad  bills ;  the  good  bills  act  as  a 
kind  of  backfire  against  the  bad  ones,  but 
go  out  themselves,  as  a  necessary  result. 
This  year  it  looks  more  as  if  there  might 
be  results,  because  for  the  fir.st  time  in 
about  a  dozen  years  comparative  har¬ 
mony  prevails.  For  one  thing  the  State 
Board  of  Health  shows  a  new  willing¬ 
ness  to  consider  matters  .somewhat  from 
the  producers’  point  of  view.  It  has 
called  off  its  inspection  system  which  w'as 
(rontinued  on  pa've  532') 


Save  Your 
Thresh  Bill 

You  can  do  it  with  a  Red  River 
Special  threshing  outfit.  Good 
work  without  breakdowns.  The 
Red  River  Special  saves  the 
farmer’s  grain.  Beats  it  out. 
“Saved  enough  more  of  our 
grain  over  other  machines  to 
pay  our  thresh  bills,  ”  say  Andrew 
Scott  and  17  other  farmers  of 
Kerwin,  Kansas.  Buy  or  hire  a 

Red  River 
Speciai 

Beating  shakers  toss  and  beat  the  straw 
just  as  you  would  by  hand.  90  per  cent 
of  the  grain  is  separated  at  the  big 
cylinder — by“theMan  Behind  the  Gun.” 
Low  upkeep  and  repair  cost.  Frames 
made  of  seasoned  hard  maple  lumber. 
Steel  used  where  iron  lacks  strength. 
Tell  your  thresherman  to  get  a  Red 
River  SpeclaL  It  means  better  thresh¬ 
ing  and  less  lost  time  for  you.  Or 
write  and  learn  about  our  Junior” 
machine.  Small  enough  to  make 
threshing  your  own  grain  pay.  Write 
for  the  Red  River  Special  Paper, 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co. 

In  Continuous  Business  Since  A848 

Builders  Ejcclusively  of  Red  River  Special 
ThresherSj^Wind  Stacl^ers,  Feeders,  Steam 
Traction  Engines  and  Oil -Gas  Tractors 


Battle  Creek 


Michigan 
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$10,000.00 


Backs  this  saw. 
/Vs  low  as 


$7.90 


It  is  the  best  and  cheapest  saw  made. 


&  ZOOK 

Saw 


HERTZLER 
Portable 
Wood 


is  easy  to  operate. 

Only  $7.90  saw  made  to 
which  ripping  tablo  can 
be  added.  .  Guaranteed 
1  year.  Money  rofunde<l 
if  not  satisfactory. 
Send  for  catalog. 

Hertzler  &  Zook  Co. 
Box  3,  Belleville.  Pa. 


SANITATION  I 


IS  THE  RELIABLE  METHOD 
FOR  PREVENTING 

FOOT  AND 
MOUTH  DISEASE 

HOG  CHOLERA 

AND  OTHER  CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 


You  can  make  all  live-stock 
quarters  sanitary  by  using 

KRESO  DIP  No.l 

The  Standardized^  Reliable 
Dip  and  Disinfectant 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1  has  been  used  at  the 
large  state  fairs  in  the  United  States  for 
the  last  ten  years  to  prevent- the  spread  of  I 
contagious  disease.  It  has  done  it,  and  ; 
KRESO  DIP  No.  1  will  do  the  same  for 
you  on  the  farm. 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1  is  reliable.  It  is 
easy  to  use.  It  is  inexpensive. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on  the 
treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or  pitch 
mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on  how 
to  build  a  hog  wallow,  which  will  keep 
hogs  clean  and  healthy. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on  how 
to  protect  your  hogs  from  lice*  and  para¬ 
sites  and  disease. 

Write  for  them. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Dept.  Animal  Industry-  DETROIH,  MICH. 


Oic  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 


y/Y 


GVGrqthing  about 
a  rainij  dag  seems 
to  sag 


to  keep  dnj, 
‘to  work  in  * 
r  comfort  ,wear 

theFISHBRANO 

Rff  itx  sura  *3 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE. 
A.J.TDWERCO.  BOSTON. 


THE  INDIANA  SILO 

Fifty  thousand  are  now  in 
use  on  the  finest  farms  in 
America. 

If  you  are  ^oin^  to  huy  a  silo 
“this  satisfactory  service  ren¬ 
dered  everywhere — should  be 
of  special  interest  to  you. 

The  cost  of  all  materials  i( 
advancing  like  the  price  of 
wheat  and  corn. 

^^hy  not  save  money  by 
contracting  for  your  silo 
now.  It  undoubtedly  will  cost  you  more 
next  spring  or  summer. 

Let  us  send  you  our  proposition — to  con¬ 
tract  now  for  your  silo  and  deliver  it  later. 

We  still  have  openings  for  a  limit¬ 
ed  number  of  farmer  agents. 

INDIANA  SILO  CO. 

518  Union  Building,  ANDERSON,  INDIANA 
518  Exchange  Bldg..  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

518  Indiana  Building  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

518  Live  Stock  ExcL.  Bldg.,  FT.  WORTH,  TEXAS 


Vitrified 

Tile 

Silo 


Get  the  “SHIP-LAP**  Joint 

construction  in  vitrified  tile.  End  of 
each  block  overlaps  onto  the  next.Mako  a  stronjfcr 
Biio  wall  with  less  mortar  line  exposed.  Smoother 
wall  inside— better  lookingf  outside.  Reinforced 
with  twisted  steel— continuous  doorway— bigr  lad¬ 
der  rungs  Hip  roof  gives  extra  footage  in  height, 
•  ..  ^W*’**®  Catalog  and  Price® 

X  M.  PRESTON  CO.,  Dept4329,  Lansing,  Micli. 

get  our  offer  on  Climax  eilo  Fillers  and  Uidwell  Threehers 


Save  Agents  Profits 

DIRICO  and  STANDARD  Silot  have 
Always  been  famous  for  their  uniform  high 
quality  and  exclusive  features.  The  strongest 
and  tightest  construction.  Safe  steel  ladder 
Sure  anchorage.  Money  back  guarantee 
Send  for  free  catalog,  prices  and  the  most 
liberal  offer  we  ever  made  for  early  orders. 

STEVENS  TANK  &  TOWER  CO. 

AUBURN.  MAINE 


SPECIAL 
Silo  Prices 

Delivered  Your  Station 

8x20  Standard  Door  -  $75.00 
8x20  Continuous  Door  85.00 
Other  Sizes  in  Proportion 

Enterprise  Lumber  &  Silo  Co. 
North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


Dried  Beet  Pulp  and  Mangels 

How  does  dried  beet  pulp  compare  in 
feed  for  dairy  cows  with  mangels?  I 
have  been  feeding  mangels  for  some  years 
but  am  short  this  year.  I  fed  about  30 
pounds  per  cow  at  a  feed,  had  no  silage, 
when  cows  gave  20  pounds  or  over  of 
milk.  How  much  pulp  should  I  feed? 

Virginia.  j.  jx.  K, 

One  pound  of  dried  beet  pulp  contains 
about  10  times  the  weight  of  digestible 
nutrients  of  one  pound  of  mangels.  Hence 
it  would  take  three  to  live  pounds  dried 
pulp  to  take  the  place  of  30  pounds  man¬ 
gels.  Soak  the  pulp  in  about  three  times 
its  weight  hi  warm  water.  When  fed  in 
this  way  it  supplies  succulence  to  the 

ration  admirably.  ii.  f.  j. 

Feeds  Low  in  Protein 

ill  you  give  a  ration  for  grade 
Jersey-Holstein  cows,  with  the  following 
feeds?  Good  silage,  corn  fodder,  corn  and 
cob  meal.  Dried  brewers’  grains,  .$1.70 
per  100  lbs. ;  wheat  bran,  $1.00 ;  wheat 
middlings,  $1.90;  cottonseed  at  about 
.$2.25.  The  last  four  have  to  be  bought. 

Virginia.  e.  f.  s. 

All  your  feeds  on  hand  are  so  low  in 

protein  that  it  is  actually  impossible  to 
balance  a  practical  and  economical  grain 
ration  using  the  feeds  you  mention.  You 
would  have  to  feed  almost  entirely  of 
cottonseed  meal  to  supply  the  protein. 
Since  you  have  the  corn  and  cob  meal 
on  hand  as  a  home-grown  crop,  I  should 
not  attempt  to  make  an  exactly  balanced 
ration  at  pre.scnt  feed  prices.  Use  two 
parts  corn  and  cob  meal,  one  part  dried 
brewers’  grains,  one  part  bran  and  two 
parts  cottonseed  meal.  This  ration  Is 
lacking  in  protein  to  some  extent,  but 
you  cannot  do  better  with  the  feeds 
given.  II.  F.  J, 


Improving  a  Ration 

Will  you  give  'a  balanced  ration  for 
my  Jersey  about  six  years  old,  due  to 
calve  in  two  months,  which  has  had,  up 
to  present  writing,  from  former  owner. 
Alfalfa  hay  and  silage,  and  vei-y  little 
grain?  I  have  only  Timothy  hay  and 
Red-top,  and  can  get  later  some  clover. 
I  shall  have  plenty  of  cut  cornstalks,  but 
one  of  my  cows  prefers  the  hay  to  the 
stalks.  Are  they  not  a  good  milk-pro¬ 
ducing  fodder?  They  are  good  clean 
stalks.  I  have  cornmeal,  gluten,  bran 
and  cottonseed,  and  would  like  to  make 
a  balanced  ration  on  that.  I  have  used 
60  lbs.  cornmeal,  45  lbs.  bran,  30  lbs. 
gluten,  15  lbs.  cottonseed,  with  good  suc¬ 
cess.  Can  you  suggest  anything  better? 

New  York.  n.  c.  F. 

Unless  one  has  succulence,  such  as 
corn  silage,  or  unless  one  has  Alfalfa  or 
clover  hay,  corn  stover  is  of  little  value 
for  milk  production.  It  is  a  fodder  low 
in  protein,  in  fact  low  in  feeding  value. 
Since  your  hay  is  of  the  mixed  variety 
it  is  impossible  to  balance  a  practical  ra¬ 
tion  making  use  of  cornmeal.  A  ration 
of  two  parts  gluten  feed,  two  parts  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  and  three  parts  bran  comes 
near  to  making  a  balanced  ration  with 
the  roughage  you  have  on  hand.  How¬ 
ever,  if  you  have  the  feeds  you  are  now 
using  on  hand  _  in  any  considerable 
amounts  I  doubt  if  it  is  wise  for  you  to 
f(>ed  an  exact  balance,  grain  feeds  are  so 
high.  The  only  x-eal  economical  ration  at  the 
present  time  must  be  made  up  very  large¬ 
ly  of  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  and  corn  sil¬ 
age  raised  on  the  farm.  They  are  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  to  efficieut  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  n,  F.  J. 


Take  Our  Advice.  Order  Your 

GLOBE  SILOS 

NOW 

PAYCASH.  SAVE  MONEY 

Get  more  capacity  with  our  6  ft. 
extension  roof.  Window  free.  Big 
cash  and  early  shipment  discounts. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO- 
2-ia  Willow  St.,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 


THE  front  ■‘—T  gave 

^“GRIFFIN  SILO  FAMF. 


CATAUOC 


Continuous  Open  Door  Front. 

Permanent  steel  ladder  attached. 

Size  8x20  -  .  $  78.95 

“10x24  -  -  113.20 

^“  12x26  -  -  145.35 

Other  sizes  in  proportion. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 
Box  11  Hudson  Falls,  N.Y. 


Ration  for  Freshening  Cow 

I  have  a  Holstein  cow  three  years  old, 
but  do  not  know  when  she  is  due  to 
freshen.  Is  there  any  way  to  tell  about 
when  she  will  calve?  She  is  giving  about 
five  quarts  per  day  now.  Could  I  give 
her  a  balanced  ration  using  gluten  and 
cornmeal?  If  not  what  grain  would  do 
to  put  with  it?  I  would  prefer  to  use 
above  grains.  If  she  dries  up  entirely 
what  grain  and^  how  much  would  you 
give  her?  She  is  not  very  fleshy  and  I 
do  not  believe  she  is  a  cow  that  will  ever 
be  fat.  Just  after  calving  what  ration 
should  I  give  her?  Would  prefer  to  use 
grains  mentioned  above  if  possible. 

Maine.  g.  n.  j. 

Unless  you  have  some  idea  of  when 
your  cow  was  successfully  bred  there  is 
no  way  of  telling  when  she  will  calve 
until  she  dries  off  and  shows  visible 
signs  of  calving.  You  do  not  state  what 
roughage  you  have  to  feed.  The  kinds 
of  grain  feeds  to  use  depend  entirely 
upon  the  kind  of  roughage  at  hand.  If 
you  have  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  you  can 
mjxke  a  very  satisfactory  grain  ration 
lusing  two  parts  feed  named,  two  parts 
gluten  feed,  and  one  part  cornmeal.  If 
your  hay  is  of  the  mi.xed  variety  this 
ration  will  not  supply  suflicient  protein. 
A  ration  _  of  two  parts  gluten  feed,  three 
parts  dried  distillei’s’  grains,  one  part 
cottonseed  meal  would  be  better.  Feed 
cow  regular  grain  ration  up  to  within 
two  weeks  of  calving,  feeding  enough  to 
get  her  in  good  condition  for  calving. 
Just  before  and  after  calving  feed  wheat 
bran.  Work  onto  regular  grain  ration 
gradually,  and  feed  a  pound  of  grain  to 
‘iVz  pounds  of  milk  when  on  full  feed. 

H.  F.  J, 
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Did  You  Write  This? 


Here  is  an  Empire  advertisement  written  by  Empire 
users — not  a  line  of  it  from  us — just  statements 
from  a  few  of  their  letters  to  us.  If  you  did  not 
help  write  it,  it  will  pay  you  to  read  it;  if  you  did 
help,  you  have  already  been  paid  in  the  satisfaction 
and  service  you  are  getting  out  of  your  machine. 

*‘With  an  EMPIRE  Milking  Machine  any  hoy 
who  can  start  an  engine  can  do  the  milking  better 
than  any  hired  man  can  do  it  by  hand;  we  would 
need  to  k^ep  an  extra  man  if  we  did  not  have  the 
machine ;  I  milk  /  9  cows  in  45  minutes^  thus 
saving  myself  some  three  or  four  hours  a  day;  I 
would  quit  the  dairy  business  before  I  Would  go 
back  to  hand  milking;  cows  like 


The  best  recom- 
mendations  for 
Empire  Milken 
that  wo  have 
leen  have  come 
from  user*.  They 
will  interest  you. 
Send  for  our 
iilustra  ted 
imphlet  “What 
'airymen  Say.” 


K 


better  than  they  do  the  average  hired  man.  It 
pays  to  install  an  EMPIRE  Milker  even  for  a 
small  herd;  it  means  less  time  for  milking  and 
more  time  for  other  things;  it  does  not  tire  the  men 
nor  the  cows;  gives  the  biggest  results  Tvith  the 
smallest  expense;  labor  cost  is  cut  one-third;  a  hoy 
and  a  girl  do  work  that  used  to  cost  $120  a 
month;  a  fourteen  year  old  hoy  uses  it  on  our  Re¬ 
gistered  Holsteins — me  use  it  on  our  highest  tests." 

Let  us  tell  you  ALL  the  benefits  they  offer  you.  Write  for 
Catalog  23 — and  also  ask  for  information  regarding  EMPIRE 
Cream  Separators,  Gasoline  Engines  and  Electric  Plants. 

EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

Bloomfield,  New  Jersey 

Chicago“-Denvei — Portland,  Ore.,  Montreal — Toronto — Winnipeg,  Canada 
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That  Unadilla  Silos 
make  good,  is  uni¬ 
versally  attested  by 
its  users.  Neighbors 
and  friends  decide  on 
a  Unadilla  for  them¬ 
selves,  on  the  basis 

of  such  experiences.  More 
than  that,  Unadilla  users  al¬ 
most  always  buy  another, 
when  they  need  one. 

Unadilla  features  of  simplicity,  and  convenience, 
not  found  in  others,  win  lasting  favor  of  dairymen. 
Investigate  this  superior  Silo.  Send  for  catalog, 
prices,  terms  and  Agency  Offer. 

UNADlLUSILOCO.,BoxC  '  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


Get  this  Free  Book 


Write  today  and  get 
this  wonderful  l?ook 
about  silago  and  dairy 
profit.  Tellswhy  Harder 
Silos  are  big  money  earn< 
ers.  Send  postal  now 

HARDER  MFC.  CO. 

Box  It  I  CobleskiU,  N 


reimwAaSILOS 


The  three  walls  of  Crafno  patented  siloa 
insure  strenirth  and  permanency. 
-  .They  make  silos  frost  proof,  water 
tight,  an<i  air  tight,  because  of  a  superior 
method  of  construction. 

No  iron  hoops  to  tighten  or  grot  loose. 
Craine  si  os  provide  Insurance  agrainst  wind 
and  weather— because  of  three  distinct  walls 
^each  renderingr  a  scientific,  specific  ser¬ 
vice.  Before  you  buy  investigrate  this 

SCOTL''MBEIC 

product.  Get  a  copy  of  our  catalog:  and  our 
absolute  gruarantee.  Learn  why  Craine  siloa 
are  a  success  for  over  16  years.  Get  early 
winter  discount  and  agency  proposition. 

Send  postal  now. 

Scott  Lumber  Co. 

Box  115  NORWICH,  N.V 

Establisksd  issa 


^  BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOE 
^  NEWCATALOO  DESCRIBINQ  THE 
^GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


S  4NTERNATI0NAL 
iS  SILOS 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
-on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up hoop^- 
contlnuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  pe*« 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features,  Tka 
International  Silo  do.,  US  Flood  Bldg.  UeadTille,  Pa, 


For  Your  Cream 

Keep  the  creamery’s  profits  for  yourself  or  make  a  better  product  with  less 
effort,  if  you  are  already  making  butter — increase  your  income  from  one- 
third  to  two-thirds,  just  as  thousands  of  other  farmers  are  doing — with  a 

i^INNETONNA  HOME  CREAMERY 

This  wonderful  butter-making  machine  does 
away  with  the  hard  work  and  uncertain  results 
of  old-fashioned  churns.  As  scientific  as  the 
big  creamery  outfits,  but  so  simple  that  anyone 
can  easily  make  the  highest  grade  butter.  It 
churns,  washes,  works  and  salts  the  butter,  all  in 
the  same  container — by  simple,  rapid  processes. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  this  interesting  book  and  learn 
about  the  big  profits  in  butter-making  for  you. 

MINNETONNA  COMPANY 

1713  Farmer,  Bank  Building.  OWATONNA.  MINN. 


. . 
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April  7,  1017. 


Direct  to  you 

cutting  out  all  profits  except  the  man¬ 
ufacturer's,  and  all  deterioration 
caused  by  standing  around  in  ware¬ 
houses. 

We  ship  from  East  St.  Louis,  Chicago, 

Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Cincinnati,  New 
Orleans  and  York,  Pa.  Quick  delivery^ 
assured. 


■Cha  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

New  England  Milk  Notes 

(Continued  from  page  530) 
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FRESH  FROM  FACTORY  TO  YOU 


lays  better,  lasts  longer,  yet  costs  less  (according  to 
quality)  than  any  other  roll  roofing  made. 


The  Felt  in  Century  Roofing 
is  of  special,  long  fibre  that 
defies  freezing  and  thawing. 

The  Saturation  in  Century  Roofing 
is  made  by  our  secret  formula,  from 
Asphalts  with  melting  points  vary¬ 
ing  from  60  degrees  to  350  degrees. 
It  is  applied  in  80-foot  vats,  at  350 
degrees,  after  the  Pelt  is  perfectly 


dried  over  steam-heated 
drums.  Saturation  is  100%. 
No  air-holes  left  to  start  leaks. 
The  Coating  on  Century  Roofing  is  a 
harder  blend  of  Asphalts,  applied  at 
lower  temperature  after  Saturation 
has  cooled.  It  seals  and  protects  the 
Saturation  from  drying  out,  thus 
making  it  wear  years  longer  than 
ordinary  roofing.  This  is  why 


We  Guarantee  Every  Roll 


as  follows:  1-ply,  15  years;  2-ply, 
20  years;  3-ply,  25  years;  and  pre¬ 
pay  freight  on  3  rolls  or  more  in  N.  Y.,  Pa., 
N.  J.,  Mass.,  Conn.,  Md.,  Me.,  Vt.  or  Del. 
at  the  prices  quoted  below. 


Correspondingly  low  prices  to  other 
states.  Write  for  free  sample,  or 

order  for  immediate  shipment.  Orders  at¬ 
tended  to  at  once.  Money  back  if  not 
satisfied. 


l-ply, 
35  lbs. 


$1.25  $1.50  ssllr.’  $1.75 


CENTURY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


East  St.  Louis,  III, 


Send  for  our  catalogue  of  buggy  bargains. 


POSTPAID 


htedBook“Howlo  Judge  Engines” 
tells  how  "high-grade  semi-steel  engines 
are  made,  advantages  over  cast  iron,  how 
commomcoaloilina  WITTEreduces  power 
cost  65  per  cent.  Write 
today  and  get  my  ‘‘How  ' 

-to-Mako-Money’  ’ 
folder,  and  latest 
WITTE  Engine 
prices.  Ed.H.Witte'? 

WITTE  E1VGIIVE~W0RKS 

1 893  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1803  Emplte.  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


See  These 
S/Vonderfui 

rUMITED 

tFarmEn^ineSj^ 

I'l 
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They  develop 
20  percent  more 
than  rated  i)ower 
—the  biggest 
‘  engine  value 
;  in  America. 


All 
Styles 

1917  MODELS.  Years 

ahead  in  design,  features,  im¬ 
provements,  Easy  to  <merate, 
easy  to  start.  Smootl 
running. 

GUARANTEED 
FOR  FIVE  YEARS 

Write  for  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  FREE 
damonstratlon  offar. 

United  Engine  Co. 

Dapt.S15l.anslng,Mich. 
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^ _  Fireproof — Strong — Durable. 

Gives  unexcelled  protection  to  your  farm  buildings. 

APOLLO-KEYSTONE  COPPER  STEEL  GALVANizrED  Sheets  are  unemialed  for  Culverts, 

.  Tanks,  Silos,  Plumes,  Cisterns,  Roofing,  Siding,  and  all  forms  of  exposed  sheet  metal  work. 
These  sheets  are  highest  in  quality  and  should  housed  wherever  a  highly  rust-resisting  ana 
durable  material  is  required.  Accy)t  no  substitute.  Look  for  the  stencil  with  the  added 
Keystone— it  indicates  that  Copper  Steel  is  used,  and  insures  service  and  satlstaction.  bold 
by  Weight  by  ledding  dealers.  Our  “Better  Buildings’*  booklet  is  sent  free  upon  request* 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


pVovi  ano  r-; 


$135®® 
f.o.b 
iQuinc]! 


Ford 

With 

Pull- 

ford 


PULLFORD 


- \r  -- 

Easily  Attached  to  or  Removed 
from  the  Car  in  30  Minutes 

TAKES  a  practical  tractor  out  of  a  Ford— or  most 
any  other  car.  Get  low  cost  power.  No  holes 
to  drill.  Attached  with  clamps  to  car  frame. 
Does  work  of  3  or  4  horses.  Pulls  plows,  harrows, 
drills,  mowers,  the  binder,  hay  loader,  road  grader, etc., 
also  your  farm  wagons  anywhere  that  3  or  4  horses 
can.  Steelwheels  with  roller  bearings.  Two  pairs  steel 
pinions,  allowing  two  speeds,  one  for  plowing  and  one 
for  hauling  wagons.  Multiplies  usefulness  of  your  car. 
Only  5135.00,  f.  o.  b.  Quincy,  Ill.  Write  for  circular. 
PULLFORD  COMPANY,  Box  48C 

Telephone  No.  84  Walton  Height*.  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


considered  by  the  farmers  a  needless  and 
annoying  duplication  of  the  other  official 
inspections.  About  all  it  asks  for  this 
year  is  power  to  take  hold  where  the  local 
boards  are  not  doing  much.  Its  proposi¬ 
tion  to  pay  for  milk  condemned  on  farms 
in  case  of  epidemic,  is  regarded  favorably. 

So  far,  no  important  milk  bill  has  pro¬ 
gressed  much  beyond  the  committee  stage. 
The  Pratt  bill  is  here  again  with  addi¬ 
tions  and  improvements  credited  to  State 
Dairy  Agent  Harwood.  Its  plan  of  per¬ 
missive  grading  according  to  richness  and 
its  plan  of  encouragement  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  producers  are  considerd  desirable, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  opposition. 

The  milk  question  is  approached  from 
a  new  angle  in  the  current  report  of  the 
Massachusetts  commission  on  high  cost  of 
living.  It  suggests  that,  by  co-operating, 
two  familes  can  buy  an  can  of 

skimmed  milk  every  other  day  for  25 
cents.  Skimmed  milk  contains  eveiTthing 
except  the  fats.  About  whole  milk  the 
commission  observes:  “Ten  cents  for  a 
quart  of  milk  gives  the  consumer  a  food 
value  the  equivalent  of  which  in  other 
common  foods  now  costs  20  cents.  Of 
the  10c  paid  by  the  consumer  for  a  quart 
of  milk,  the  farmer  gets  on  an  average 
about  5c,  the  railroad  about  %c,  and  the 
distributor  about  4%c.  Producers,  rail¬ 
roads  and  dealers  all  claim  they  are  mak¬ 
ing  little  or  no  profit  out  of  the  business. 
The  commission  thinks  it  sees  a  remedy 
through  increasing  the  demand  for  milk, 
but  does  not  say  how  it  could  be  done, 
and  also  through  larger  dairy  herds  which 
it  claims  produce  milk  at  lower  cost. 

G.  B.  F. 


Negligence  in  Pasturing  Cattle 

A  Vermont  farmer  comes  to  The  R. 
X.-Y.  to  learn  the  law  and  the  opinion  of 
a  lawyer : 

A  hired  B  to  pasture  a  .Tersey  heifer, 
B  taking  the  heifer  into  a  drove  that  was 
being  driven  on  the  highway,  past  A’s 
barn,  to  a  back  pasture  at  the  base  of  the 
highest  range  of  the  Green  Mountains. 
This  was  the  last  that  A  ever  saw  of  the 
heifer.  Cattle  belonging  to  other  farmers 
were  taken  into  the  drove  as  they  pro¬ 
ceeded,  B  often  taking  cattle  to  pasture 
for  hire.  No  agreement  was  entered  into 
other  than  that  B  was  to  take  the  heifer 
to  pasture  for  the  season  (of  1916)  for 
$2.  The  cold  weather  of  late  Fall  com¬ 
ing  on,  A  did  not  like  to  have  the  heifer 
out  longer,  but  upon  going  to  the  pas¬ 
ture  failed  to  find  her.  A  immediately 
notified  B  (verbally)  that  the  heifer  was 
missing.  Then  A,  independently,  began  a 
seareh,  which  v/as  later  continued,  a  little 
negligently,  by  B  without  success.  It 
came  out  then  that  on  the  side  toward  the 
mountain  the  pasture  was  not  snifably 
fenced  ;  that  the  cattle  had  strayed  from 
the  pasture  to  mowing  fields  of  farmers 
in  the  locality,  and  that  B  had,  on  com¬ 
plaint,  been  and  driven  them  out  of  these 
fields  back  into  the  pasture,  twice  at 
least,  but  built  no  fence,  where  inade¬ 
quate,  claiming  that  it  was  undivided,  or 
not  his  part  to  build.  _  B,  passing  A’s 
house,  never  informed  him  that  all  was 
not  right  with  pasture  or  cattle.  Had  A 
known  of  the  lack  of  fencing,  or  of  the 
straying  of  cattle,  he  would  most  cer¬ 
tainly  have  removed  the  heifer  to  his  own 
home  pasture.  The  heifer  may  have 
climbed  up  the  mountain  side  and  staiwed 
or  fallen  over  a  precipice,  or  may  have 
been  stolen  from  within  or  witlidnt  the 
pasture.  When  B  finally  drove  down  the 
remaining  cattle  they  were  found  roaming 
outside  the  pasture.  Is  B  liable  to  A  for 
the  value  of  this  animal?  A. 

Vermont. 

The  general  rule  in  these_  cases  of  what 
are  termed  bailments  for  hire  is  that  the 
bailee  (the  one  who  pastures  ^he  cattle) 
in  the  absence  of  a  special  contract  pro¬ 
viding  w'hat  degree  of  care  shall  be  exer¬ 
cised.  is  bound  to  -exercise  only  ordinary 
or  average  care  and  diligence  in  the  use 
and  protection  of  the  property  entr'..ted 
to  him.  that  is,  such  care_  and  diligence 
as  jicrsons  of  common  diligence  usually 
bestow'  upon  their  owm  property  _  under 
like  circumstances.  And  in  an  action  for 
negligence  against  the  bailee  of  an  animal 
for  hire  the  general  rule,  followed  by  your 
State,  is  that  the  burden  is  ordinarily  on 
the  plaintiff  or  bailor  to  prove  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  bailee.  So  in  your  case 
the  question  of  whether  B  was  negligent 
in  not  keeping  the  fences  in  repair  would 
probably  be  a  question  for  you  to  prove 
and  for'  the  jury  to  decide.  It  does  seem 
as  if  he  had  not  exercised  due  care  and 
that  you  have  a  good  cause  of  action. 


Bitter  Milk 


QUALITY  KEPT  UP 


In  homes 
where  Quality  and  Satis¬ 
faction  are  first  essentials — 
there  you  will  find 

HAumarK 

SHIRTS 

Men  who  dress  well,  know  that  every 
HALLMARK  is  "Standard  in  Quality, 
Fabric  and  W orkmanship” — exclusive 
and  distinctive  in  pattern  —  Fade- 
proof  Colors,  of  course.  Full  fashioned 
body,  French  or  laundered  cuffs. 

At  your  dealers  at  the  price  you 
like  to  pay. 

HALL,  HARTWELL  &  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Makers  of  SLtDEWELL  Collars 
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For  Sale-Fruit  Farms  Hudson  River  Valiev 

Write  PLATT  &  TEATOB,  Bed  Hook,  N.  V. 

Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  Farms  ^”eche^ap«1 

land  to  be  fonndin  the  United  States  that -will  crow 
big  crops  of  hay,  potatoes,  corn,  apples,  all  kinds  of 
grains  and  vegetables.  Improvements  alone  cost 
more  than -we  ask  you  for  tlie  -whole  farm.  L.'irgest 
list  of  farms  in  the  Connecticut  River  Valley.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  £.  H.  Blodgett,  Charlestown,  N.  H. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FARMS 

Tell  us  what  kind  of  farm  you  want  and 
liow  much  cash  you  can  pay  down,  and  we 
will  prepare  purposely  for  you  a  list  of  just 
such  places  in  many  parts  of  the  State. 

THE  FARM  BROKERS’  ASSOCIATION.  Inc.,  ONEIDA.  NEW  YORK 

Other  offices  throughout  the  State, 

i  pArm  CALIFORNIA  will  make  you  more 

H  giiiaii  rai  iii  jjjpney  with  less  work.  Yon  will  live 
longer  and  better.  Delightful  climate.  Rich  soil.  Low 

El-ices.  Easy  terms.  Sure  profits.  Hospitable  neigh- 
ors.  Good  roads,  schools  and  churches.  Write  for 
our  SanJoaquin  Valley  Illustrated  folders,  free.  C.  1. 
Sesgravet.  Industrial  Cammissioner  A.T.  S  S.  F.  Ry.,1863  Ry-  Cxeh.,  Chieaga 

9  0-Acre  Farm,  1 2-Room  House  Ti.MoP‘^ii"a‘'i*l 

cash.  70-acres;  8-room  house;  40  acres  flats;  no 
stone;  ISOfruit  trees;  outbuildings;  $;i,200;  half  cash. 
Send  for  new  lists.  CATSKILL  FARM  AGENCY,  Leeds,  N.Y. 

Arrce  meadow  and  pasture: 
r|||  plenty  of  wood;  quan- 

"  8.room  house;  high 

elevation;  large  maple  trees;  near  neighbors; 
mail  delivered;  bass  large  basement  barn,  lOfltan- 
chions;  also  hen  house;  located  2^  miles  from  vil¬ 
lage  and  trolley.  Price,  f2,6(X);  reasonable  terms. 

J.  CASSIDY  -  Woodbury,  Conn. 

Your  chance  is  in  Canada.  Rich  lands  and 
business  opportunities  offer  you  independence. 
Farm  lands  $11  to  $30  acre;  irrigated  lands,  $35 
to  $50.  Twenty  years  to  pay;  $2,000  loan  in  im¬ 
provements,  or  ready  made  farms.  Loan  of  live¬ 
stock.  Taxes  average  under  twenty  cents  an 
acre;  no  taxes  on  improvements,  personal  prop¬ 
erty  livestock.  Gooff  markets,  churches, 
schools,  roads,  telephones.  Excellent  climate — 
crops  and  livestock  prove  it.  Special  home- 
seekers’  fare  certificates.  Write  for  free  book¬ 
lets.  ALLAN  '  CAMERON,  General  Superinten¬ 
dent  Land  Branch,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  303 
Ninth  Ave.,  Calgary,  Alberta. 


ProfitMakingFarmLocations 

IN  THE  SOUTH 

with  lands  at  low  cost,  giving  best  opportunities 
for  live  stock,  dairying,  general  or  special  farm¬ 
ing.  Healthful  and  most  productive  climate; 
sciiool  facilities.  Facts  prove  Southern  lands 
are  most  profitable  in  country.  Printed  matter 
on  reouest.  M.  V.  BICHABDS,  Commissioner, 
Room  87,  Southern  Railway  System,  Washinoton,  0.  C. 


In  nearly  every  issue  of  Trc  R.  N.- 
y.,  I  notice  letters  from  pc-oilo  com¬ 
plaining  of  strong  or  bitter  milk  and 
blitter.  We  have  had  similar  trouble, 
but  I  have  found  that  by  scalding  the 
milk  (150  deg.  by  dairy  thermometer) 
as  soon  as  it  is  strained  or.  if  one  has 
a  separator,  scalding  the  cream  as  soon 
as  it  is  separated,  I  have  no  trouble  with 
bitter  cream.  By  stirring  the  milk  while 
it  is  cooling  one  can  avoid  the  leathei'y 
cream  forming.  I  sour  the  cream  as 
quickly  as  possible  by  warming  and 
keeping  in  a  warm  place,  during  the 
Winter  months.  MRS.  JOHN  MCLEAN. 

Michigan. 


Canada  Offers 
160  Acres  Land 
Free  to  Farm  Hands 

Bonus  of  Western  Canada 
Landto  Men  Who  Assist 
in  Maintaining  Needed 
Grain  Production. 

The  demand  fer  iarm  labor  in  Canada  is  so  great 
that  as  an  inducement  to  secure  at  once  the  neces¬ 
sary  helprequired,  Canada  willc’ve one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  of  land  free  as  a  homestead 
and  allow  the  farm  laborer,  who  files  on  land,  to 
apply  the  time  he  is  working  for  other  farmers  as 
residence  duties  the  same  as  if  he  had  lived  on  the 
land  he  had  applied  for.  This  offer  made  only  to 
men  working  on  Canadian  farms  for  at  least  6 
months  during  1917,  thus  reducing  the  necessity  of 
actual  residence  to  2  years  instead  of  3  years,  as 
under  usual  conditions.  This  appeal  for  farm  help 
is  in  no  way  connected  with  enlistment  for  military 
service  but  solely  to  secure  farm  laborers  to  in¬ 
crease  agricultural  output.  A  wonderful  opportun¬ 
ity  to  earn  good  wages  while  securing  a  farm. 
Canadian  Government  will  pay  all  fare  over  one 
cent  per  mile  from  St.  Paul  and  Duluth  to  Cana¬ 
dian  destinations.  Information  as  to  low  railway 
rates,  etc.,  may  be  had  on  application  to 

O.G.  RUTLEDGE  . 

Canadian  QovarnmenI  AganI 

301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Current  prices  and  news  at  New  York  and 
other  places  noted. 

NKW  YOKK,  M.\RCn  20,  1917. 
BUTTER. 

Receipts  are  so  light  that  prices  hare  ad- 


vanced  two  to  three  cents,  with 
fairly  strong  on  this  rise. 

the 

market 

Creamery,  fancy  lb . 

44 

@ 

45 

Good  tolGhoice  . . . 

4U 

® 

43 

Lower  Grades . 

36 

@ 

39 

Dairy,  best . 

42 

@ 

43 

Common  to  Good . 

30 

@ 

89 

City  made . 

27 

@ 

31 

Packing  Stock  . . 

27 

@ 

30 

Process  . . 

30 

@ 

33 

Ulgin,  III.,  blitter  market  40  cents. 

CHEESE. 

Some  export  buying  of  Middle  West  stock  Is 
noted.  Offerings  of  new  make  are  Increasing, 
and  prices  of  both  new  and  old  are  cut  where 
sellers  are  anxious  to  move  the  goods. 


Whole  Milk,  old,  fancy  . 

.  27 

@ 

2Tk' 

Good  to  choice . 

. .  25 

@ 

2m 

Lower  grades . 

@ 

24 

New  Make,  best . 

@ 

25M 

Common  to  Good . . 

® 

24^ 

Bkims,  best.  . . 

® 

2m 

Fair  to  good  . 

@ 

18 

EOGS. 

Receipts  are  large  but  demand  for  the  Easter 
trade  heavy,  and  prices  on  both  gathered  and 
nearby  are  three  to  four  cents  higher.  Primary 
markets  in  most  of  the  producing  sections  are 
very  firm. 

White,  choice  to  fancy .  37 

Medium  togood .  33 

Mixed  colors,  best .  35 

Common  to  good .  32 

Gathered,  best . 34 

Medium  to  good  .  31 

Lower  grades .  28 

Duck  eggs .  40 


& 

<S> 


38 

38 

36 

34 

35 
33 
30 
45 


LIVE  POULTRY. 


Chickens,  lb. 

Ducks,  lb . 

Fowls  . 

Roosters  .... 


DRE.SSED  POULTRY. 


21  ® 
22  ® 
25  ® 
15  & 


23 

23 

26 

16 


Turkeys,  best  lb . . 

Common  to  good  . 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb. 

Roasters  . 

Capons,  8  to  91bs., . 

6  to  81bs . 

Biiiull  and  Slips . 

Fowls . 

Roosters . 

Spring  Ducks . 

Squabs,  doz . 


2B  @ 

25  @ 
45  @ 
30  ® 
33  ® 
28  ® 
23  @ 
18  @ 
17  ® 

26  @ 


30 

27 
50 
32 
34 
32 
26 
26 
19 

28 

1  26  ®  4  50 


LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 10  85  ®11  10 

Bulls .  7  00  ®10  00 

Cows  .  4  60  @  8  86 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb . 12  00  ®15  75 

Culls .  6  00  @10  00 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  8  00  @10  00 

Lambs  . 14  00  @16  25 

Hogs . 12  00  @16  00 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Hothouse  Lambs,  each .  7  00  @10  00 

Calves,  choice  .  20  @  22 

Fair  to  good .  14  @  19 

Pork,  light  .  19  @  21 

Heavy  .  14  @  17 

WOOL. 

Mill  demand  is  good.  Some  contracting  for 
the  new  crop  Is  reported.  Recent  business  at 
Boston  ha.s  been:  New  York  and  MIcliigan  un¬ 
washed  Delaine,  50  to  51;  three-eightns  blood, 
53  to  54.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  half  blood 
comliing,  53  to  54;  tliree-eighths  blood,  55  to  60. 

BEANS. 

Marrow.  100  lbs . 12  00  @13  60 

Pea . 12  00  @13  26 

Medium . 12  00  @13  00 

White  Kidney . 12  00  @13  00 

Bed  Kidney . 12  00  @13  00 

Lima,  California . 13  00  @13  50 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples  are  selling  less  readily,  though  all 
choice  barrelled'  are  held  at  the  previous  high 
figures.  Strawberries  arriving  in  bad  condition. 
Oranges  are  in  large  supply  and  medium  grades 
are  lower. 


Apples,  Spy,  bbl . 

Winesap  . 

Albemarle . 

King . 

Baldwin . 

Greening  .  , 

Ben  Davis . 

Western,  box . 

Oranges.  Fla.,  repacked,  box _ 

California . 

.  4  oil 

Grape  Fruit . 

Strawberries,  qt . 

Cranberries,  bbl . 

@  7  00 
®  6  50 
@  7  00 
@  6  110 
®  6  60 
®  6  50 
®  4  00 
@  2  75 
@  6  00 
®  5  00 
®  5  00 
@  20 
@6  50 


lower,  except 
and  anything 


VEGET.VBLES. 

The  potato  market  is  decidedly  dull.  Dealers 
are  trying  to  keep  prices  up,  but  have  to  do 
some  cutting  on  medium  or  lower  grades.  Small 
quantities  of  new  Southern  are  arriving.  Some 
are  scarcely  as  large  as  hickory  nuts  and  sell 
lower  than  old.  Fair  sized  Floridas  have  brought 
?10  to  $11  per  barrel.  Cabbage  in  good  demand 
at  the  previous  high  mark.  New  onions  from 
the  \\  est  Indies  in  larger  supply;  manv  old  are 
a^lving  in  grown  condition  and  selling  lower 
String  beaus  more  plentiful  and  ' 
for  best.  Tomatoes  are  scarce 
fairly  good  brings  high  prices. 

Potatoes- Maine,  1661b.  bag . 6  50 

State,  165  1b  bag  .  t;  50 

Long  Island,  1661b.  bag  .  7  OO 

Bermuda,  bbl .  8  00 

Southern,  late  crop,  bbl . .  .  6  25 

Florida,  new,  bbl .  5  00 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu .  2  00 

Asparagus,  fancy,  doz.  bunches.  7  00 

Common  to  good .  2  00 

Brussel  Sprouts,  qt .  15 

Beets,  bbl .  . 6  00 

Carrots,  bbl . '  3  qo 

Cabbage,  new,  bbl . 2  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  1  so 

Fennel,  bbl . 2  50 

Kohlrabi,  100  bunches . 3  00 

Leeks,  100  bunches .  3  60 

Onions.  State  and  W’n  White,  bii’ 3  75 
State  and  Wn,  red  and  yel,  100  lbs  4  00 

Peppers,  bu . Oo 

Parsnips,  bbl .  4  50 

String  Beans  bu . '  250 

Turnips,  bbl .  "  2  00 

Squash,  bbl  .  ,  ’  3  00 

Parsley,  bbl . ■>  60 

Kgg  Plants,  bu . ”  200 

Kale,  bbl .  25 

Peas,  bu . 1  oo 


@  7  00 
@  7  UO 
®  8  25 
@11  00 
@6  75 
@10  00 
@  2  50 
@10  00 
@6  00 
@  25 

@6  00 
@  4  00 
@  7  00 
@  6  00 
@  3  00 
@5  00 
@  4  00 
@  4  00 
@8  00 
@  6  00 
@5  50 
@  7  00 
@  7  00 
@  5  00 
®  6  00 
@  4  00 
@  2  00 
4  00 
00 


Fail-  List  Prices, 


Spinach,  bbl .  ...!l25  @40 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt  crate .  I  50  @  5  50 

Chicory,  bM.  .  4  00  @  o  00 

Horseradish,  lOOlbs .  4  00  @  9  oo 

Lima  Beans,  bu .  4  OO  @  6  50 

HOTHOUSE  VEGETABLES. 

Mushrooms,  lb .  20  @  45 

Cucumbers,  doz.. ^ .  60  @125 

(Continued  on  page  537) 


Fair  Treatment 


‘TUAat  JSu  QellKth 

^GOODRICH 

BLACK  SAFETY  TREAD  TIRES 

H 


giiili 


WlUl 


AVE  you  ever  taken  stock  what  you  get  WITH  as 
well  as  IN  a  Goodrich  Black  Safety  Tread  Tire  ? 

You  know,  of  course,  you  get  the  best  non-skid  fabric  tire, 
the  oldest,  largest,  most  skillful  rubber  manufacturer  can 
make,  and  get  it  at  the  low  standard  ONE-PRICES  of 
the  Goodrich  Fair  List, 

You  know  you  get  the  toughest  tread,  rubber  compound¬ 
ing  has  yet  produced,  and  all  the  seven  cardinal  tire 
virtues — style,  comfort,  safety,  economy,  durability,  free¬ 
dom  from  tire  trouble,  and  mileage — IN  a  Goodrich  Tire. 

But  have  you  looked  deep  into  the  Goodrich  pledge  of 
Perfection,  and  Goodrich  Fair  Treatment,  which  go 
WITH  each  Goodrich  tire,  and  require  a  service  worthy 
of  the  good  name  the  tire  bears  ? 


Goodrich  Tires 
Must  Make  Good 


If,as  occurs  in  rarest  instance, a  tire  fails 
to  render  its  service,  the  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Company  is  more  eager  than  you  that 
its  short-coming  be  made  good. 

Bring  'back  a  Goodrich  tire  that  owes 
you  anything:  is  .Goodrich’s  invitation 
to  the  world. 


"Where  You  See  This  Slgii 
Tires  are  Stocke<l^ 


Goodrich  Fair  Treatment  at  once  cancels 
any  debt  of  a  Goodrich  Tire — makes 
good  quickly,  generously,  and  gladly. 

Certainty  of  utmost  service  is  what 
you  get  WITH  a  Goodrich  Tire 

ORDER  THROUGH  YOUR  DEALER 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Go. 

Akron,  Ohio 

Also  maker  of  the  Tires  on  which  Dario  Resta  won 
the  official  1916  Automobile  Racing  Championship— 
Silvertuwn  Cord  Tires 


rSILVERTOWN’S 
DOMINATION  OF 
1916  AUTO 
RACING 

The  1916  automo¬ 
bile  racing  season 
brought  forth 
amongst  a  half 
hundred  Silver- 
town  victories  the 
following  especial 
triumphs  of  the 
ONLY  two-ply, 
cable-cord  tire : 
National  Automo¬ 
bile  Racing  .Cham¬ 
pionship,  won  by 
Dario  Resta  with 
4100  points. 

15,582  points  scored 
toward  the  cham¬ 
pionship  by  Silver- 
town  to  7,176  by 
ALL  its  competi¬ 
tors  COMBINED. 
Eighty  percent,  of 
all  the  prize  win¬ 
ning  positions  of 
A.A.A.  sanctioned 
races. 

31  First  to  5  Firsts 
by  ALL  its  com¬ 
petitors. 


Adi  Your  Dealer  for  Than 


STOPFEEDING 

CORN 


f  f A 


41,  wagon  loads  of  your  $1.00  com,  you’d  stop 

ShyStabKete  “ra  “  STOP  thete^  and 


The  Great 
Worm 
Destroyer 


The  Great 
Live  Stock 
Conditioner 


the  coupon  and  I’ll  send 

^  where  and  how  you  can  get  enough 

stock  M  days  and  have  your  money  refunded  if 
<  It  tails  to  do  all  I  claim.  --- 


SALVET 
BOOKi 


(276 


PRICES 


10  jg.  pk». 


_ _  10.76 

20  l6.  pkr.  1.26 

40  lb.  pka.  2.26 

. 6.00 

9.00 


lOOIb.pks. 

200  ib.  pkar.  . 

SOOib.  pkiT.  18.00 

600  lbs . 21.12 

Dealers  sell  SAL-VETT  at  above 
prices,  but  in  the  far  West  and 
South  they  ehaive  a  little  more, 
because  f  relff  bt  cbarses  are  more . 


^  THE  FEIL  MFC.  COMPANY 
Dept.  116-1-7-17  Cleveland.'Olilc 
Send  me  your  FREE  BOOK  on  care 

of  live  stock.  I  have . hogs . sheep 

..horses  and  males . . . cattle. 


Name.. 


Mail  the  coupon  now.  Address 

SIDNEY  R.  FEIL,  President 

IHE  FEIL  MFG.  CO.,  Chemists,  Dept.11 5  Cleveland,  Ohio 


p.  o., 


Shipping  Sta .  State. 

My  Dealer’s  Name . 

His  Post  Office  is.. 


5S4 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


April 


litlT. 


Barron-Eglantine  Strain 

of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

the  strain  with  the  record  behind  it.  Eegs.  chicks 
and  cockerels.  S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Large,  dark 
birds.  Heavyjayerg.  Prices  reasonable.  Catalogue. 

Wy-Har  Farm  -  B.  1,  Denton,  Md. 

Barron  Hatching  Eggs 

Hatching  eggs  from  M  Barron  strain  of  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  The  Barron  Stock  was  imported 
from  Tom  Barron,  Catforth,  England.  These  hens 
are  trapnested  and  bred  to  lay.  Only  white  eggs 
of  uniform  size  sold  for  hatching.  Breeders  on 
free  range  when  weather  permits.. 

Egg*  eight  cents  each  in  any  Quantity 

The  DELAWARE  EGG  FARM,  Milferd,  Delaware 

A.  M.  POLLARD.  General  Manager.  Formerly  Manager 
of  all  the  N.  A.  Ekk  Laying  Competition. 


Chicks—B  ABY --Chicks 

WHY  not  purchase  from  an  old  breeder  of  stand¬ 
ing!  You  profit  by  his  years  of  experienee.  We 
hare  spared  no  expense  to  perfect  our  strain  of  8. 
c:.  White  I.cghorna.  We  have  no  other  breed. 

We  guarantee  Chicks  and  Eggs  for  Hatching  to  be 
from  oui'  own  breeders.  Also  safe  delivery  and  a 
satisfied  customer.  Send  us  your  order.  Booklet  free. 

II  Spring  Water  Poultry  Farm 
Stockton,  New  Jersey 


EGGS  for  Hatching 

Single  Comb  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

2-year-old  hens  mated  to  cockerels  of  191  to  200  rec¬ 
ord.  Only  white  eggs  of  uniform  size  sold  for  hatch¬ 
ing.  Br^  for  great  winter  laying.  Breeders  on 
free  range.  Eggs,  eight  cents  each.  Any  quantity. 
Oak  Grove  Poultry  Farm,  Calverton,  L.  I.,N.Y. 


Single 

Comb 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  Exclusively 

YOUNO  AND  BARRON  STRAINS 

Three  Thousand  Breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Inoculated 
and  free  from  lice.  Milk  fed.  Special  bred  for  great  Win¬ 
ter  laying.  Eggs  for  hatching  now  ready  in  any  quantity 
at  16  per  100.  t5  per  100  in  lots  of  200  or  more.  Orders  filled 
on  a  day's  notice.  Baby  chicks  from  now  to  May  10  @  tlJ 
per  100;  after  May  10,  $10  per  100.  Capacity  12,000  a_^e^ 
My  Book  “Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,  "  “ 

■derg. 


FREE 

EDGAR  BRIGGS.  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley.  N.Y. 


My  Book ' 
with  all  $10  ord 


S.  C.  White  LEGHORNS 

CAEEFBLIT  BRED  FROM 
Young,  Cyphers  and  Barron  Stock 
Baby  Chicks  —  $10  per  1 OO 
Hatching  Eggs  90!t  fettile— $S  per  lOO 

From  selected  2-yr.  old  vigorous  and  prolific 
hens,  milk  fed  and  on  alfalfa  range,  mated 
by  cockerels  from  225-260  egg  hens. 
WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


Tom  Barron  Hatching  Eggs 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PURE  BRED  BARRON  STOCK JJH PORTED  OHtECT 


stamina  having  as  much  consideration  os  egg  record.  Theae  birds  ***** 

Limlled  Number  Eggs  from  Iheee  Record  Breedere,  SI  0.00  per  1  O0--SeB.OO  per  1  000—12.00  per  elMleg, 
OO  percent  ferllllly  guaranteed.  Pulleta  on  contract  lots  ol  BO  up,  O  wceka  old,  11.00  each. 

A.  C.  LORD,  LAKEVILLE,  CONN. — Telephoni  137 


•  f  From  a  heavy  laying  strain  of  S.  C.  W. 

f  hli^bQ  Leghorns.  Bred  for  size,  vigor  and  heavy 
ACV*f%0  egg  production,  which  have  a  record  break- 
llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllimillllllllllll^^  ing  record  for  winter  laying.  _  Average 

from  these  pens  have  laid  45%  since  Dec  lit  to  feb.  16  Eggs  and  chicks  from 
these  pens  at  the  following  prices:  Eggs  $7.00  per  lOO,  $4.50  per  50,  $70.00  per  1,000. 
Baby  chicks  $15.00  per  100,  $8.00  per  50,  $125.00  per  1,000.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
LOCUST  CORNER  POULTRY  FARM  Archer  W,  Davis,  Prop.  MOUNT_SlNAL2^^J^j_bL^^ 


GIBSON  POULTRY-THE  BIG  MONEY  MAKERS 


BABY  CHICKS— EGGS— BREEDING  STOCK 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  —  R.  I.  Reds  —  B.  P.  Rocks  —  W.  Wyandottcs 

Uibson  baby  ohlcka  are  vigorous  and  livable,  from  trapnested  farm  rantre,  heavy 
,  Hocks,  headed  by  tnales  from  the  flocks  producing  the  highest  aoorlng  pana  at  iho 

'«tJi!^rhry%'e7“eUrV"^-tire"‘”GVbst!n“’*bJl:"^^ 

your  fl<)ck  moi-e  productive  and  profitable.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Illustiated 
folder  free,  write  for  it  NOW. 

G.  F.  GIBSON,  Galen  Farms.  Box  106.  CLYDE.  N.  Y 


iJil 


Efficiency  in  Poultry 

THE  KELLS  FARMS-S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

means*perfecting  a  strain  that  will  reproduce  its  kind.  It  means,  for  the  utilitj  breeder. 

birds  that  return  the  maximum  of  profit.  «;xAx-nAKn  We 

That  is  the  motto  of  the  Kei.ls  I'arms.  lhat  is  the  ideal  of  the  Kells  Standard.  \\  e 
are  breeders  of  utility  birds  bred  for  the  purpose  of  returning  us  commercial  profits  the  year 
round.  To  secure  this,  birds  must  have  vitality,  productivity  and  conform  to  true  Leghorn  ty  pe 
as  well.  On  this  platform  we  will  seek  to  handle  our  customers  needs  as  we  handle  our  own. 

April  price,  on  Eggs  -  -  •  “Usts  OO  ner  100 

Day-Old  Chicks  ...  -  $14.00  and  $18.00  per  100 

Orders  must  be  placed  at  (nice  at  these,  prices  to  secure  delivery.  Our  maUng  Ust  sent  on  regucsl. 

THE  KELLS  FARMS,  Poultry  Dep’t,  NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y. 


Eggs  for  Hatching  and  Day-Old  Chicks 

Hatching  eggs  from  fully  matured,  carefully  mated  farm  raised 
birds,  selected  for  their  prolific  laying  qualities  and  vigor.  We  can 
supply  eggs  in  any  quantity,  in  season,  from  our  matings  of 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 

Day-Old  Chicks 

We  can  supply  in  any  quantity  from  our  V/hite  Plymouth  Rocks  and  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns;  Day-Old  Ducklings,  we  can  supply  in  limited  quantities. 

Write  for  Price-list,  BRANFORD  FARMS,  Groton,  Conn. 


Tenth  Season 
Safe  Arrival 
and  Satisfaction 
GUARANTEED 


CATAIOG  Ff?£^£ 


Smith  Standard 

Baby  Chicks 


Smith-hatched  chicks  are  largest,  strongest,  healthiest. 

1,500,000  Chicks  For  1917 

Our  marvelous  incubator  provides  perfect  conditions  for 
proper  incubation.  Completely  renews  the  air  every  three 
minutes;  supplies  moisture  by  live  steam.  Requires 

Forty  Tons  of  Eggs 

—or  666,000— to  fill  it  once.  Big  output  makes  these  low 
prices  possible. 

Variety 

Barred  Rocks... 

White  Rocks.... 

White  Leghorns 
Brown  Leghorns 
Buff  Leghorns 
Black  Minorcas 

R.  I.  Reds . 

W.  Wyandottes 

Anconas . 

Broilers .  2.50 

SMITH  STANDARD  CO.,  1992  W.  74th  St..  Cleveland,  O. 


25  Cblcks 

SO  Chicks 

lOO  Chicks 

...  $3.50 

$6.50 

$12.50 

...  3.50 

6.50 

12.50 

...  3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

...  3.50 

6.50 

12.50 

...  3.50 

6.50 

12.50 

...  3.50 

6.50 

12.50 

...  3.50 

6.50 

12.50 

...  3.50 

6.50 

12.50 

...  2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

THE  HENYARD 


Drop  in  Laying 

I  have  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  pullets 
which  were  hatched  last  May ;  com¬ 
menced  to  lay  in  November.  They  laid 
well  until  about  six  weeks  ago,  when  I 
first  noticed  some  had  trouble  in  walk¬ 
ing;  their  shanks  dry  up  and  legs  get 
stiff.  They  lay  a  soft  shelled  egg,  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  all  right  for  a  few  days  and 
then  the  same  trouble  again.  It  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  the  best  layers.  I  have  fed 
short  cut  oats,  and  let  them  run  on  sod. 

New  York.  i-  f. 

Your  plan  of  feeding  short  cut  oats  Is 
an  excellent  one  if  cut  while  the  plant 
is  young  and  tender.  Lawn  clippings 
may  be  used  in  the  same  way  and  both 
may  be  fed  in  as  large  quantity  as  the 
chicks  will  eat.  A  good  sod  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  thing  for  a  chicken  run  and  you 
are  fortunate  in  having  it,  but  breeders 
.should,  of  course,  have  as  much  liberty 
as  possible  in  order  that  their  vitality 
may  not  be  impaired  by  close  confine¬ 
ment. 

Young  Breeding  Stock 

I  have  a  nice  lot  of  Buff  Wyahdotte 
pullets,  just  commencing  to  lay,  about 
seven  months  old.  I  wish  to  raise  about 
100  chicks.  Would  you  advise  me  to 
breed  from  them  or  buy  some  eggs  and 
pav  .$1  or  $2  a  setting  for  some?  I 
bought  the  pullets  a  few  months  ago  and 
like  the  breed  very  much.  .t.  m.  l. 

Massachusetts. 

While  these  pullets  are  rather  young 
to  use  as  breeders,  if  they  are  well  de¬ 
veloped  and  vigorous  there  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  not  hatch  from  them  this 
coming  season.  Continued  hatching,  year 
after  year,  from  immature  pullets  would 
probably  I'esult  in  deterioration  of  the 
stock  and  there  are  other  reasons  why  it 
is  better  to  use  mature  fowls  in  the  breed¬ 
ing  pen,  still  under  your  conditions.  I 
know  of  no  good  reason  for  not  hatching 
this  season  frtun  the  best  of  these  pul¬ 
lets  mated  with  a  good  cook.  M.  R.  n. 


Marking  for  Identification 

We  have  10  imported  hens  with  good 
egg  records.  We  are  trapnesting  same, 
and  the  eggs  will  be  hatched  out  in  pedi¬ 
greed  egg  trays.  We  wish  to  mark  these 
chicks  so  we  can  give  pedigrees  with 
them.  We  have  read  of  accounts  of 
banding  chicks  with  pigeon  bands,  plac¬ 
ing  them  in  the  bend  of  the  wing.  M  hat 
do  YOU  think  of  the  plan  of  marking? 

Ohio.  -T.  P.  «• 

J.  P.  G.  can  get  10  combinations  of 
toe  punches  if  he  desires.  It  is  the  sim¬ 
plest  way  of  marking,  but  sometimes  the 
holes  are  torn  open  or  grow  over,  iind 
confusion  results.  Bands  come  for  the 
purpose  that  can  be  put  on  the  leg  of  the 
chick,  but  not  sealed.  When  the  chick  is 
a  month  old  or  so,  the  bands  are  taken 
from  the  leg  and  put  through  the  web 
of  the  -wing  and  sealed.  I  have  not  used 
them,  but  understand  that  this  is  the 
procedure.  Francis  f.  Lincoln. 

Connecticut. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

We  believe  every  advertiser  In  our  Poultry 
Department  is  honest  and  reliable.  We  stand 
back  of  these  classified  advertisements  with  our 
“Square  Deal  Guarantee,”  as  we  do  the  display 
advertisements.  Those  purchasing  eggs  for 
hatching  and  baby  chicks  must  understand  that 
they  are  assuming  some  risk  when  ordering  from 
a  distance.  For  the  most  part  eggs  and  chicks 
carry  safely,  but  sometimes  rough  handling  by 
the  express  companies  or  exposure  to  heat  and 
cold  causes  damage.  That  eggs  fail  to  hatch  or 
chicks  die  is  not  conclusive  evidence  of  bad 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  and  we  shall  not 
consider  claims  on  that  basis.  To  avoid  contro¬ 
versy  buyer  and  seller  should  have  a  definite  un¬ 
derstanding  as  to  the  responsibility  assumed  in 
case  of  dissatisfaction. 


A  D  D  TXrr  LEGIIOIINS  AND 
A  K  K  V  WYANDOTTES 

Chicks  and  axes  for  hatching  from  pens  headed  by  cockerels  we 
imported  direct  from  Mr.  Barron's  heaviest  layers.  A  few 
WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS,  8  and  10  months  old,  $S  and  $3 
each.  Satlafactloii  or  money  back.  Circnlar  free. 

Cn  l.nymore  Poultry  Farm 

.  XV>  D  LI  lx  Gill  lx  Klkrldge,  Maryland 


HATCHING  EGGS 

Trapnest  record — 160-199 .  $6 — 10O  $55 — 1  OOO 

••  •<  -200-250 .  $2—  IS  $10—  100 

Pedigreed  Cockerels  from  214-219-226-232  and  250  Trap- 
nest  record  bens. 

904  Fertility.  Trapnest  Cliicks— $1 5— 1  OO 
Contest  Pens— Stores,  Conn.,  Vineland,  X.  ./. 

James  F.  Harrington,  Hammonton,  N.  .1. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP.  MANAGE¬ 
MENT,  CIRCULATION,  Etc.,  Required  by  the 
Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912,  of  THE  RU¬ 
RAL  NEW-YORKER,  published  weekly  at  New 
Y'ork,  N.  Y..  for  Apr.  1,  1917. 

State  of  New  York, 

County  of  New  Y'ork. 

8S« 

Before  me.  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State 
and  count V  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  John  J. 
Dillon,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to 
law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  business  mana¬ 
ger  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  that  the  folloinng 
is.  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true 
•statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a 
daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption, 
required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912.  embodied  m 
section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  I^gulations,  printed  on 
the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are: 
Publisher:  The  Rural  Publishing  Company,  333  West 

30th  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Editor:  Herbert  W.  Colllugwood,  Woodcliff  Lake, 
New  Jersey.  ,  ^ 

Managing  Editor:  Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Woodcliff 
Lake,  New  Jersey. 

Business  Manager:  John  J.  Dillon,  404  Riverside 
Drive,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owners  are: 

The  Rural  Publishing  Company,  333  West  30tU  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

.Tohn  J.  Dillon,  404  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
William  F.  Dillon  800  Riverside  Drive,  New  York, 

Herl^rt  W.  Collingwood.  Woodcliff  Lake,  New  Jersey. 

3.  There  are  no  bondholders,  mortgagees,  or  other 

security  holders.  .  . 

4.  That  the  two  paragraplis  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  hold¬ 
ers,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders 
and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of 
the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder 
or  security  holder  appears  upon  tlie  Ixxiks  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  rela¬ 
tion,  the  name  of  tlie  person  or  corporation  for  whom 
such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given:  also  that  the  said 
two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant’s 
full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  luider  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a 
capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner:  and  this 
affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  per¬ 
son,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  di¬ 
rect  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other 
securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

JOHN  J.  DILLON,  Business  Manager. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  23rd  day 
of  March,  1917.  , 

(Seal!  P-  J-  NEWMAN, 

Notary  Pubbe,  Rensselaer  County. 

Certificate  filed  in  New  York  County.  No.  73. 

Term  Expire.^  Man  ii  ;i0.  1917. 


Cocks  and  Cockerels 


BABY  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Barred  and  White  Racks 
Extra  good  utility  birds  from  heavy  laying  stock 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

TYWACANA  FARMS,  Inc. 

Box  68,  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


V  KJf  "With  The  Lay  Bred  In  Them 

Health — Vigor — Prodnethreness — Beauty 

These  important  characteristics  arc  strongly  inbred  In 
our  flocks.  Come  and  see.  Or  ask  our  customers.  Our 
Leghorns  will  please  you  because  they  deliver  the  goods. 
Cockerels — Fine  specimens,  the  sons  of  record  layers* 
Bred  and  priced  right. 

Hatcllinir  EfiTfiT®— Big  white  ones,  highly  fertile,  from 
real  layers.  None  better. 

Daby  Chicks — The  "livable,**  profitable  kind.  Full 
count  and  safe  delivery  assured. 

Weprodttce  oti  ottroirn  farm  tv^rything 
wo  sell,  Thants  why  we  please 
every  purchaser.  Write  for 
FREE  catalog  now. 

SPRECHER  BROS. 

Box  40,  Rohrerstown,  Pa« , 


“UtimY’’  legliorns 

The  Kind  that  Meet  Webster’s  Definition  of  “UTILITY" 

Now  offering  for  future  delivery  the  Highest 
Class  of  Cockerels  on  the  Continent. 
28(1  and  ’288  Sires.  Dams  240  to  272.  Full  blooded 
Barrons  from  direct  importations,  make  your 
reservations  now  to  be  sure  of  your  wants. 
A  few  choice  dates  in  April  :ind  May  still 
open  for  chicks  from  general  matings.  We 
thank  the  readers  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
for  their  appreciation  of  a  farm  which  is 
giving  first  quality  at  a  fair  price.  Our  cata¬ 
log  of  *‘HKN  MAGK  FACTS”  mailed 
on  request  makes  you  acquainted  with  the 
“LEGHOKNS  WORTH  WHILE” 
CHU'KS  FILLETS  AND  COCKERELS 

BAYVILLE  FARMS 


BOX  R  BAYVILLE 
OCEAN  CO.,  N.  J. 


English  200-Egg  Strain 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 


White  Wyandottes 
_  Buff  Orpingtons 

“World’s  Champion  Layers” 

Our  Certified  Contest  Records  are  PROOF 

UBh.rni— HighssI  Awird  Nortli  American  Egg-Layingr 
Contest,  five  liens  laying  1139  eggs.  100  pens  compet¬ 
ing.  English  eoch.fel  sirtd  hen  with  nfficinl  a.ernge  oi  314  aggt. 
Reds— Highest  gwnrJ  in  their  class.  North  American 
Contest,  five  hens  „ 

laying  1043  eggs,  .Most 

209  average.  ProbtaUe 

Highest  11.$  Poultry 

r.c.ni  kniwn. 

Whil.  Wy«nil.ltef  Known 

Missouri  Con¬ 
test,  our  ten  laid 
2006  eggs,  one 
laying  265  eggs. 

Book  "The  Story  of  the 
200-Bkk  Hon,"  sent  for 
lOc  amount  deducted 
from  first  order. 

Write  today  ! 

The  Penna.  Poultry  Farm 

Bos  P,  Laocosler.  Pa, 

Breeding  Stock  Hatching  Eggs 
Bahy  Chicks 


The  STOCKTON 
HATCHERY 

We  are  the  producers  of  specially  strong, 
healthy  baby  chicks— strictly  thoroughbred 
and  guaranteed  quality  that  is  above  the 
ordinary.  If  you  desire  to  improve  your 
flocks,  we  have  the  chicks  that  will  do  it. 
We  handle  nothing  but  the  best. 

Full  count,  safe  delivery  and  absolute  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed. 

PRICES — April  Deliveries  Chicks 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  .  .  .  $11.00  per  100 
R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  .  .  14.50  “  100 

Barred  Rocks . 14.50  100 

Thompson’s  Imperial  ,,  ,  -  _ 

“Ringlets" . 19.50  “  100 

White  Wyandottes  ....  15.00  100 

If  you  are  in  need  of  500  chicks  or  more, 
write  for  special  prices. 

THE  STOCKTON  HATCHERY 

BOX  E  ::  ::  ::  ::  STOCK  1  ON.  N.  J. 
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TICCAIIV’C  SUPERIOR 

lirrAllI  9  CHICKS  THAT  LIVE 

silver  Wblte  Partridge  and  Columbian  Wy- 
•ndottes,  S.  C.  Reds  and  Bnfl  Rocks,  Pekin 
and  Rouen  Eggs  and  Ducklings.  Catalog  free. 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  34.  Phoenixville,  P*. 


BUTTERCUPS 

Also  Barred  Rocks  and  White  Leghorns.  Booklet 
free.  Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  Stockton,  N.  J 


Barred  Rock  Chicks^rVorVus; 

Rapid-growing.  Ben  Ayr  strain  of  het./y  egg-pro- 
■  tny,  pnre-hred  parent  stock. 

. . .  POULTRY 


ducers.  Healt 
tion  guaranteed. 


BENAYR I 


Satisfac' 

FARM.Warwiek.N.Y. 


RINGLET  BARRED  ROCKS 

Thompson’s  strain  direct.  Eggs,  15— $2.50:  30— $4; 
SO — $6;  100— $10.  One  setting  would  prove  that 
Barred  Rocks  of  Quality  can  be  produced  for  less 
IDOney.  Booklet  Free.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

••  H,  BACORN  -  •  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Haichinn  Fnntt  r.  i.  reds 

and  white  leghorns. 

Good,  vigorous,  heavy-producing  stock.  Fertility 
very  high,  $2  and  $3  per  15;  $6  and  $8  per  100. 
STANNOX  FARM  -  East  HoUlston,  Mass. 


BuH  Rock— Rose  Comb— Black  Minorca 

15  eggs,  S1.50.  Mrs.  Albert  House,  Goshen,  N.  Y 


BARRED 

utility  bred. 

B.  M.  HEIMIOni 


ROCK  EGGS 

$1  per  15;  $3..50  per  100. 

•  Brockport,  N.  V. 


Parks  Strain  Barred  Rocks 


PARADISE  Brtediri  «f  Heavy  Laying  faullry.  Trap  Heated 

milTDV  ^  C  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

UUUIKT  O.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

FARM  BUFF  PLY.  ROCKS,  200.Egg  strain 

Dar-OId  Chicka.  Hatching  Egga  and  Stock 

foitSale.  Our  1917  Clrcufar  Free,  BoX  B,  PARADISE.  PA. 

BABY  CHIX-HATCHING  EGGS-BREEBERS 

Whita  Wyendaltee.  R.  I.  Reds,  (erred  Reeks,  Light  and  Dark  Brah¬ 
mas,  S.  C.  W.  and  B.  Leghorns.  Utility  and  show  quality. 
Light  Brahma  cockerels,  $2.fi0  each.  Catalogue  free. 
Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  165,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


Barred  Rocks-Eggs 

Day-Old  Chicks,  $12  per  100.  COCKERELS.  $5  each. 
A.  C.  Jones,  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown,  Del. 


ForSale-3W.R.COCKERELS 

Lusty  stock  of  the  1st  pen  W.  R.’s  at  Storrs  egg 
contest  last  year.  Quick  sale,  $6  per, 

F.  T.  Chamberlain,  B.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Erie,  Pa. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Bred  15  years  for  high  production  of  eggs  and  meat. 
Hatching  eggs  that  are  showing  854  fertile,  $8  per 
100, 876  per  1,000.  Day-old  chicks,  810  per  50.  818 
per  100;  8176  per  1,000.  Free  circular.  Write  for  it. 
Wilson’s  Poultry  Fabm,  Hollis,  N.  H. 


Barred  Rock  Eggs 

Prom  a  heavy-laying  strain  and  good  enough  to  win 
the  blue  at  New  York  and  Boston  this  winter.  Write 
for  Mating  list.  A.  L.  Vreeland,  Nutloy,  N.  J. 

^‘Perfection”  Barred  Rocks  (Ringlets) 

C/y/yn  Out  cockorel-mating  pens  are  headed  by  1st. 
‘•Bb®  2d  and  3d  prize  winners  and  some  of  the  fe¬ 
males  are  “  Ringlets."  direct.  The  pullet-mating 
pens  cont.-iin  females  that  won  1st,  2d,  3d  and  4th 
and  are  mated  to  males  that  will  produce  prize-win- 
neri.  Either  mating,  85  per  setting;  3  settings, 
8113.  Write  for  price-list  of  utility  eggs  and  baby 
chicks.  A  few  pullets  weighing  about  7  lbs..  82.50 
each.  Dr.  Geo.  T.  Hayman,  Box  20,  Doylestowii,  Pa. 

Columbian  Wyandoties  CIUS.^tI'm A RSH  ^LLThe  piains.Va' 
White  Wyandotte  Cockerels  to"™ 

ercl».  Middlebrook  Poultry  Farm,  Miss  Mtrion  I.  Moors,  Hamburg,  N.Y. 

LEGHORNS-BARRON-WYANDOTTES 

Now  offering  eggs  from  highest  quality  breed¬ 
ers.  Our  direct  imported  Pens  AA,  with  rec¬ 
ords  278,  280,  281,  282,  282,  and  others,  mated  to 
sons  of  650-egg  hen  in  three  years  and  466-hen  in 
two  years.  Many  other  record  breeders.  Large 
breeding  farms  are  our  satisfied  customers. 

THE  BARRON  FARM.  R.  F.D.  No.  3.  Connellsville,  Pa. 

Buff  Wyandotte  Eggs  For  Sale 

Carefully  bred  for  seventeen  years.  Pure  blood,- 
free  range;  boautifnl  color;  healthy.  $1  per  15;  $1.75 
per30:  $5 per  100.  Chas.l.  Miller, R. F.D. No. 1, Hudson, N.Y. 


White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

from  heavy-laying  stock.  Good,  sturdy  birds,  April 
hatched,  $4  each.  J.  F.  C.  Bryant,  Ironia,  N.  J. 

White  Wyandottes 

I  have  a  beautiful  lot  of  birds  this  season  of  this 
World's  Famous  Standard  bred  Utility  Strain,  and 
can  supply  Eggs  for  hatching  at  $2  per  15,  $4.50  per 
60,  $8  per  100.  $7  per  100  in  lots  of  500  or  more.  With 
every  order  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  satisfaction. 
E.  B.  UNDERHILL,  "Old  Orchard  Farm,'’  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


aUALITY  CHICKS 


Well  batched  chicks— stur¬ 
dy,  pure- bred  from  heavy 
laying  strains  of  Rocks, 
Reds  and  Leghorns,  etc. 
Easy  to  grow  early  broilers 
and  big  layers  from  Hillpot 
cbicks.  Pricos  moderate. 

Get  our  FREE  BOOK. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT 
Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Baby 

Chicks 


S»  C.  IV.  Leghorns 

R.& S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
B»  Rocks 


pUR  EB  RED, 
*  Strong,  Livable. 
From  heavy -laying, 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

Wesley  Grinnell 

Sod  us,  N.  Y. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Connecticut  Contest 

Following  is  the  record  at  Storrs, 
Conn,,  for  week  ending  March  27,  and 
total  to  date : 

Barred  Rocks. 


Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn,  . 
Michigan  P.  Farm,  Mich. 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Jules  P.  Francals,  L.  I.  . 


Rodman  Schaff,  N.  H . 

Rock  Rose  Farm,  N.  Y . 

White  Rocks. 
Holliston  Hill  P.  Farm,  Mass.  . 
Benjamin  P.  Low,  N.  H . 


Buff  Rocks. 


A.  A.  Hall,  Conn . 

White  Wyandottes. 
A.  L.  Mulloy,  Conn . . . 


A.  L.  Vreeland,  N.  j. 
Grant  Ruler  &  Son,  Pa 
Joseph  Moreau,  R.  I.  . 
Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  1. 
Bray  man  Farm,  N.  H. 


Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y . 

Everett  E.  Wheeler,  Mass . 

J.  B.  Watson,  Conn . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Harry  Kendall,  N.  Y . 

Jay  H.  Ernisse,  N.  Y . 

Nybrook  Farm,  L.  1 . . . 

BuiF  Wyandottes. 

H.  P.  Cloyes  &  H.  R.  Sullivan,  Cc 

Dr,  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Mass . 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Frank  B.  Turner,  Mass . 

Frank  B  Turner,  Mass .  43 

Colonial  Farm,  N.  H . 

A.  B.  Brundage,  Conn .  42 

Hillview  P.  Farm,  Vt.  (R.  C.).. 

Homer  P.  Deming,  Conn .  44 

Charles  O.  Polhemus,  N.  Y .  46 

Pequot  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  48 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm,  Conn. 

Laurel  Hill  Farm,  R.  I . 

George  W.  Harris,  Conn . 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Conn . 

A,  W.  Rumery,  N.  H . 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Conn . 

Allan’s  Hardtobeat  Reds,  R.  I.  . 

Glenview  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  44 

Fatherland  Farm,  Mass . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn . 

Royal  Farms,  Conn . 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn . 

Plnecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

White  Orpingtons. 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  I . 

Harry  Paxtou,  N.  Y . 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Braeslde  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

Jay  H.  Ernisse,  N.  Y . 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

J.  O.  LeFevre,  N.  Y . 

Rollwood  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.  , . 


Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn. 
P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . 


F.  M.  Peasley,  Conn.  . 
Chas.  Helgl,  Ohio  . . . . 
Tom  Barron,  England 


J.  Collinson,  England 


A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y . 

Eglantine  Farm,  Md . 

Frank  R.  Hancock,  Vt.  . . , 
Margareta  P.  Farm,  Ohio  . 
Merrythought  Farm,  Conn. 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 


Clifford  I.  Stoddard,  Conn. 


Hampton  Institute,  Va. 
Toth  Bros.,  Conn . 


Geo.  A.  Stannard,  Kansas 
Jas.  P.  Harrington,  N.  J. 
H.  W.  Colllngwood,  N.  J. 
Wlndsweep  Farm,  Conn.  . 
Windsweep  Farm,  Conn.  . 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  J . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J. 
Dr.  B.  P.  Holmes,  Maine  . 


Silver  Campines. 

Eugene  Van  Why,  Conn . 

Uucowa  Caminne  Yards,  Conn.  . , 


Totals  .  4423 


Week  Total 

566 

.  48 

605 

374 

.  42 

602 

489 

.  57 

722 

.  41 

447 

.  47 

650 

.  46 

343 

617 

.  40 

180 

.  45 

312 

668 

306 

664 

.  42 

746 

.  48 

472 

.  37 

402 

.  48 

670 

.  49 

634 

46 

644 

48 

433 

■  45 

620 

■  46 

645 

31 

600 

45 

428 

63 

614 

46 

338 

48 

588 

45 

305 

53 

641 

38 

649 

39 

427 

43 

638 

61 

563 

42 

492 

45 

602 

44 

499 

46 

618 

48 

601 

52 

640 

63 

634 

48 

702 

40 

622 

60 

641 

53 

401 

60 

689 

44 

462 

40 

384 

40 

742 

37 

435 

46 

475 

63 

615 

53 

662 

60 

669 

49 

574 

43 

646 

41 

467 

42 

462 

47 

728 

33 

432 

42 

489 

45 

406 

40 

.360 

42 

459 

49 

456 

46 

363 

40 

355 

46 

549 

45 

488 

37 

459 

50 

501 

56 

884 

41 

555 

45 

581 

36 

328 

34 

547 

42 

686 

40 

464 

42 

716 

41 

483 

39 

633 

48 

381 

36 

273 

25 

457 

43 

660 

44 

406 

50 

539 

36 

658 

28 

470 

55 

650 

49 

662 

44 

391 

48 

420 

41 

315 

41 

415 

42 

479 

43 

666 

39 

435 

36 

301 

4423 

51373 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

Relow  is  record  of  the  Vineland,  N. 
March  27  and  total  number  of  eggs 
J.,  egg-laying  contest  for  week  ending 
laid  to  date. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Garret  W.  Ruck,  N.  J . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Otto  C.  Luhrs,  N.  J . 

C.  N.  Myers,  Pa . 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N.  J . 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J . 

George  C.  Ward,  Me . 

Woodside  Farm,  R.  I . 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Chester  P.  Dodge,  Ma.ss . 

Holliston  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mass.. 

Edward  E.  Murray,  N.  Y . 

Victor  ,S.  Reichenbach,  Pa . 

Overlook  Farm,  X.  J . 

Wilburtha  Poultry  T’ann,  N.  J . 

Columbian  Plymouth  Rock: 

Deptford  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

T.  J.  Bnslin,  N.  J . 

J.  M.  Jones,  N.  J . 

White  Wyandottes. 

Thomas  Coates,  N.  J . 

A.  H.  Faulkner,  N.  J . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Gablewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Lusscroft  Farm,  N.  .T...' . 

E.  C.  Moore,  N.  J . 

T.  H.  Matteson  &  Son,  R.  I . 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J . 

H.  S.  Tuthill,  N.  J . 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Lake  Farm,  R.  I . 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J . 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . . 


Week  Total 


62 

49 

50 
60 
44 
40 
46 
62 


48 

55 

61 

28 

54 

38 


51 

33 

55 


31 

37 

47 

49 

39 

52 

47 

43 

47 

62 

61 


817 

420 

473 

561 

663 

404 

404 

763 


535 

802 

628 

330 

726 

427 


480 

478 

748 


590 

683 

537 

749 

649 

635 

5S8 

689 

764 

615 

414 

495 


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  heTyr/fy^s! 

Circular.  BRUSH  &  SON,  Milton,  Vermont 


Rarrnn  Clrain  LEGHORNS.  Pittsfield  strain  W.  P.  Rocks 
Dairon OTialll  Chicka_after  April  10th.  Eggs  any  time. 
-J  .  C.  G. SehriYfr,  Om»r, M.T. 


No  advance  in  prices.  Circular  free, 


GilbertFarm  School,  Georgetown,  Conn. 

Day-old  chicks,  $15  for  100. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Eggs  for  Hatching. 

Pullets  and  Cockerels B^rridRofetee 

Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas  and  Silver 
Campines.  Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  R.  2,  Athens,  Pa. 

Danish  White  Leghorn  Cockerels,  $5 

Barron  Wyandotte  and  Danish  Leghorn  eggs,  fer¬ 
tility  guaranteed,  $3  for  15;  heavy  layers  of  heavy 
egga.  .  C.  W.  BOONE,  Elkridge,  Maryland 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Baby  chicks.  Hatching  eggs.  Cockerels.  Choice 
Honey  and  Maple  Syrup.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Just.a.Mere  Farm,  Box  B,  Columbia  Cross  Roads,  Pa. 

CHASE  POULTRY  FARM 

F.  M.  DAVIS,  R.D.  N».  1,  Cincinnatus, N.Y. 

Breeder  Utility  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  of  the  best 
strains.  Write  for  JVee  Catalog. 

AUSTRALIA-NEW  ZEALAND-ENGLAND’S 

Greatest  Laying  Strains.  S.  C.  WHITE  LEG- 
HORNS.Thoroughly  Acclimated  and  Americanized 
(imported  befoi-o  the  wav  began).  EGGsndCHICK 
Circular  and  Precise  Catalog  (Utility  Pacts)  sent 
Free.  OLD  HICKORY  LEGHORN  YARDS,  Box  2, Altoona,  Pa 

llAV.nili  Rhiv  from  our  heavy-laying  trap-nest  bred 
Uaj  UIQbniX  S.C.W.  Leghorns.  $12  per  100.  Strong, 
vigorous.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Mlllbrook 
Farm,  M.  L  PALMER,  Prop.,  Alfred  Station,  N.Y 

BabyChicks  andEggs  ^^'k^gTish  s?c; 

White  Leg^horns  and  Anconas.  Prom  liens 
with  records  of  250  to  280.  A  few  cockerels.  Write 
for  prices.  HARTMAN  POULTRY  FARM.  So.  Columbus,  Ohio 

BARRON  LEGHORNS 

248-282-egg  strain  baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs 
Circular  free.  PATTERSON  POULTRY  FARM,  Clayton,  N.Y. 

S.  C.  While  Leghorn  Chicks 

bred  from  thrifty,  vigorous  atock  on  f.urm  range. 
Will  produce  fine  layers.  Refund  for  dead  chicks. 
Postal  brings  circular.  LOVELL  GORDON,  Esperance.N.  V. 

BARRON  p®*"  . $2  up 

s-iY/Ma  Pullets,  Cockerels,  Breed- 
rOUNDATION  ing  stock  priced  right,  ac- 
S  C  'WHITF  cording  to  age  and  breed- 

LEGHORNS  teHinSttStown.  Pa. 

S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

Eggs  for  Hatching  from  mature  birds.  We  have 
been  breeding  for  20  years  for  vigor  and  heavy  lav¬ 
ing.  FLOYD  Q.  WHITE,  Yorktown,  New  York 

S.  C.  W.  L  E  G  H  O  R  N  S 

FROM  CORNING  STOCK  ORIGINALLY.  PRETTY  NEAR 
PERPETUAL  LAYERS.  MANY  OF  THEM  DAID  THROUGH 
MOULTING  LAST  YEAR.  HATCHED  SEVENTY-FIVE 
PERCENT.  EGGS  FROM  HENS.  NOT  PULLETS.  FIVE 
DOLLARS  PER  HUNDRED,  MARCH  AND  APRIL. 

FRANK  HYDE  -  PEEKSKILL,  NEW  YORK 

Baby  Chicks  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

kind  that  make  profits.  Also  Hatching  Eggs.  Write 
at  once  for  particulars.  Horton’s  T*oint  Poultry 
Farm,  B.  E.  D.  No.  37,  Southold,  New  York 

Hampton’s  Black  Leghorns 

Are  proving  their  worth  at  Vineland  Start 
right  with  this  wonderful  breed.  Baby 
Chicks  and  Eggs.  Circular  free. 

A.  E.  Hampton,  Sox  R,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

BARRON  LEGHORNS 

CHICKS  $12.00  per  100  EGGS  $6.00  per  100 

Our  breeders  are  pure  Barron  Hens,  mated  to  Barron 
Cockerels  from  high  record,  imported  stock.  Three 
Hundred  Acres  Range,  forty-five  years  reputation. 
“FEEIHNG  BABY  CHICKS”  Booklet  sturt  free. 
EASTERN  SHORE  NURSERIES.  Denton,  Md. 

BARRON  LEGHORNS 

248  to  284-egK  strain.  Yearling  hens.  $2  each.  Hatch¬ 
ing  eggs.  $7  per  100;  chicks,  $15  per  100.  One  pen  is 
headed  by  Lord  Eglantine  (son  of  the  314-egg  iien.) 
85%  fertility.  E.  Claude  Jones,  Craryvllle, N.Y, 


BRIGHTLY  POULTRY  FARM 

S..  C.  W.  Leghorn  Eggs  from  trap-nest  stock 
with  records  of  200  to  256  Eggs  per  year,  $1.50 
and  $2  per  setting.  Incubator  eggs,  $6  and $8 
_  per  100.  Leghorn  and  B.  P.  Rook  cockerels. 

Brightly  Poultry  Farm,  Box  44.  Goochland, Va. 


Mohegan  Farm 
Special  Sale 

SPECIAL  60-DAY  SALE  of 
trapnested  pedigreed  single 
Comb  White  Leghorn,  Tom 
Barron,  eggs  and  baby  chix. 
Every  egg  and  chick  produced  on 
Mohegan  Farm,  from  our  very 
best  bred  Moheganite  strain  of 
large  typey,  heavy  laying  White 
Leghorns.  Egg  records  210  to 
285.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Every  dead  chick  or  egg  that 
fails  to  hatch  replaced  free.  We 
make  you  safe. 

For  60  Days  Only 

Our  very  best  t 
50  Eggs  -  ...  $  6.00 
100  Eggs  .  -  -  .  10.00 

50  Baby  Chix  •  •  8.00 

100  Baby  Chix  -  -  15.00 

200  Baby  Chix  -  -  28.00 

Better  book  your  order  now  with  25%  deposit 
and  get  your  eggs  or  baby  chix  on  the  date  you 
desire.  Our  guarantee  of  satisfaction  is  yours. 

Address— Supt.  of  Poultry,  Box  Y 

MOHEGAN  FARM 

Mohegan  Lake,  N.  Y. 


Babv  OhicKa  I^ehoms)  $15  for  100.  Circular 

uaujuiiibsa  Elmore  Farm,  R.  3.  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


WhiteLeghornEggs&ChiXsTrSii^^'i^H^s^^^^^^^^ 

Mottled  Anconas  “^I'^soWuPs^ 

unTij'ToulnU^RllPR<in  ebgsforsue.  cottage  grove  poultry 

MOTH  lUUIUUSDUUnSB  FARM,  Gcorgt  Wolle,  R.  7.  Alkion,  H.  T. 

Champion  Heavyweight  Dark  Cornish  bZd®  p^l®? 

$3,  to  per  15.  Infertiles  replaced.  E.  R.  SCOTT,  Dannille,  M.r! 

White  Leghorns  5dl"ty  White  Wyandottes 

RANSOM  FARM  Geneva,  Ohio 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  We  breed,  not  buy.  200- 

nn-  7*" egg  hens.  Eggs.  S8  hun- 
dred.  Chi^s,  $15  hundred.  Reduced  after  May  15. 
Circular.  WIX^DSWEEP  FARM,  Redding  Ridge,  Com. 

Silver  Campineand  White  Leghorn 

EGIjS  for  hatching  from  Farm  Raised  Utility  strain, 
bilver  Camphies,  $2  per  15;  $8  per  hundred.  White 
Leghorn,  D.W.  Young  and  Tom  Barron  strain,  $1.50 
per  15;  $6  per  hundred.  75%  Fertility  and  safe  deliv¬ 
ery  Guaranteed  at  The  Tri-Slelet  Poultry  Firm,  Pori  Jenie  R.  f; 

Blue  Ribbon  S.  C.  Leghorn  Eggs  K  w" fn  g“ 

firsts,  1  second,  5  thirds  at  Garden  Show,  1917.  Fer¬ 
tility  guaranteed.  $2  for  fifteen  eggs.  Forparticu- 
lars  address  H.  J.  HERMSDURF,  Wsoillicrry  Farm,  PAWLING,  H.f 

CHICKS  Bu''  I-eghorns,  etc,  7c.  and 

V  Money  Back  for  Dead  ones. 

Jacob  Neimond,  Box  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

sME'Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs 

51  setting,  $4.75  hundred,  $45  thousand.  High-grade 

guaranteed. 

QUALITY  FABM  .  LUDLOW,  MASS. 

World’s  Champion  Layers  fJSm 

Barron  strmn  S.  C.  Whit*  Leghorns  and  Whi^  Wy¬ 
andottes.  Pen  1  and  2  with  records  253,  2.58  259  ’fiS 
268,  272, 273,  274, 275.  Eggs  and  Dav-01d  (Jhicks  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM.l  S.VersaillerO. 

BARRON-YESTERLAID  S.  C.W.  Leghorns 

Females  from  Tom  Barron  high  record  trap-nested 
stock  mated  to  Yesterlaid  males  from  hens  with 
'u  years.  Eggs.  $6  per  100. 

LANSING’S 

“LITTLE  LEGHORNS”  LIVE 

Insure  Investment  —  Interest _ Income 

Have  exceptional  constitutional  vigor 

$12.00  per  100  Eggs  $6.00  per  100 

E.  O.  LANSING  ROMULUS,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAIMO  REDS 

Hatching  Eggs.  $5  per  100,  from  two  .and  three-ye.ar- 
old  liens.  ED W.  BENNETT,  Jacksonville,Vt. 

R.  C.  R.  1,  Red  Enfcs  p®*"  p®*‘  Good 

T*  XT  vvwxi’-vr  °°  laying  strain.  Free  range. 
B.  H.  OWEN  -  Bhinebeck,  New  York 

R.  C.  Reds  *2  per  15;  $10  per  100. 

1  -ViJ  en  re  200  yearling Hen.s.$2.  200Pullets.50  Cock- 
eiels,  $2..50  e.ach.  Pe.arl  Guineas,  $2  each.  All  fine 

breeding  stock.  SINCLAIR  SMITN,  Bax  153,  Soulhold.  Sullolh  Co..  H.T. 

R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS  ,®red-tp-Lay.  Bine  Rib- 

winners  Hagerstown, 

W 'n  per  15.  Free  Booklet! 

W.  G.  HORNER,  Tesk  B,  Citalpa  Poultry  Farm,  Gettysburs,  Pa. 

Austin’s  700-Egg  Strain  S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds 

standard  hr  id,  high  record  stock,  red  to  the  skin. 

Chicks  cockerels.  Write  for  book¬ 
let  and  prices.  Austin's  Poultry  Furm,  Box  17,  Centre  Narbor,  N.  H. 

EGGS-S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

of  the  highest  prize-winning  qualities  at  $3  and  $5 
per  setting.  Utility  eggs  at  $10  per  hundred.  Chicks 
^20c.  eftcli-  Custom  hatching  a  specialty. 

WINKLER,  West  Springfield,  Mass, 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  n^w  s  h  X*s 

two  consecutive  years.  High-grade  utility  breeding 

®  «a-s 

Winter-laying  strain  of  utility  stock  on  free  range. 
£.  It.  JOHN.SON  -  Center  Bridge,  Pa. 

S.O.I=L.I.rtE!IDJS 

Vibert  trapnested  stock,  200  to  249-egg  strain.  Hatching 
76%  fertility.  Cockerels,  »5. 

ANNA  M.  JONES  .  Craryvllle,  N.  Y. 

Pen  47,  Storr’s  Contest 

Eggs  and  chicks  from  trap-nested  S.  C.  R.ds  same 
blood  lines.  Cat.  A.  Allan,  Jr.,  Newport,  R.  I. 

MAHOGANY  STRAIN  REDS 

Single  combs  only.  For  years  I  have  selected  Fall 
and  Winter  layers  for  breeders,  mated  to  rich  Ma- 
h^og.aiiy-colored  males.  Eggs  from  utility  matings, 
81.50  per  l.i;  84  per  50;  87  per  100. 

B.  Quackenbush,  Box  400,  Darien,  Conn. 

CLASS  UtiK  ty  R.  I.  Reds 

Chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  two-year-old  birds. 
Tompkins  and  Colonial  strains.  Chicks,  818  per 

»8.00  per  100-after 
from  Special  Pen  of 
Vibert’s  S.  C.  Reds  (254-271  egg  strain)  85.00  per  15 
—after  April  15th,  83.00  per  15. 

OV^RBROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Marlborough,  N.  Y. 

OAKLAND  FARMS 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

EXCLUSIVELY 

vr  T>T»T7IT!4r\TlkT/-l  /-sy-N  vr  vf.  m  v  ^  . 


Early  breeding  cockerels,  $3.50  and  $6 

CAREFULLY  MATED  PENS  CCNl - - 


—  - - - .J  —  nx.  i-f  a<j  EACH. 

CAREFULLY  MATED  PENS  CCNSISTINQ  CP  FCUR 
820.  HATCHING  EGGS  PRCM 
SEVEN  BEST  PENS,  gS  PER  SETTING  CF  FIFTEEN 
FRCM  SEVEN  CTHER  CAREFULLY  SELECTED  PENS 
$3  PER  FIFTEEN.  HIGH-CLASS  UTILITY  EGGS,  S1.75 
PER  SETTING  OF  FIFTEEN,  $8  PER  HUNDRED.  ®  All 
from  Heavy-weight,  Healthy,  Vigorous,  Heavy  Winter 
Laying  Stock,  combining  Beauty  and  Utility.  The  result 
of  years  of  Careful  Selection  and  Mating  for  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  Four  Essentials  in  Reds— VIGOR,  HIGH  EGG- 
LAYING  ABILITY,  TYPE  AND  COLOR,  and  of  having 
Men  bred  up  on  Free  Clover  Ranges  and  Housed  in  Open 
Front  Houses  under  the  Most  Sanitary  Conditions. 
GUAR^'TEE  ON  STOCK  ABSOLUTE  SATISFACTION  or 
Money  Refunded,  and  Fbepress  Charges  paid  both  ways  on 
return  of  bird  or  birds,  and  80  per  cent  fertility  on  eggs. 
OAKLAND  FARMS,  OAKLAND,  NEW  JERSEY 
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Jshe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Sold  On  A  Money-Back  Guarantee 


When  you  buy  a  Eureka  Brooder  you  run  absolutely  no 
risk,  yly  guarantee  is  honest  with  no  strings  attached 
to  It.  You  can  try  this  brooder  30  days.  If  after  that 
time  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  it,  return  it  to 
me— at  my  expense — and  I  will  refund  the  purchase  price 
without  a  quibble.  I  also  i)ay  the  freight  both  ways. 
Can  anything  be  more  fair  than  that !  The 


EUREKA  COLONY  BROODER 

Price  $13  and  $16 


{s  a  brooder  that  I  have  absolute  confidence  in.  I  am  a 
arge  manufacturer  of  stoves  and  make  every  part  that 
Koes  into  it.  I  eliminate  useless  expense.  This  brooder 
has  a  corrugated  fire  pot,  is  self  regulating  and  is  made 
of  solid  cast  iron,  bums  hard  coal  or  natural  gas  as  desired. 
1  honestly  believe  it  will  raise  more  chicks  and  better 
chicks  at  a  lower  cost  and  with  less  labor  than  any  other 
brooder  on  the  market.  I  have  testimonials  from  many 
users  of  the  Eureka  Colony  Brooder  and  will  gladly  send 
them  together  with  full  information  about  the  Brooder 
if  you  write  to-day  requesting  same.  Don’t  forget  my 
honest  offer,  30  days  free  trial  without  costing  you  a 
penny.  Write  now  for  descriptive  literature. 


JAMES  R.  WOTHERSPOON 

244  N.  Front  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE 


The  “  MARVEL”  COLONY  BROODER 


Coal'buming.  Self-regulating, 
For  Large  or  Small  Flocks 

Capacity  Unlimited 


Price 


Broods  100  or  1000 


.MS 


.01 


POUCH  FEED  ADJUSTABLE  HOVER 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 


Liberty  Stove  Company 

300  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


If  you  want  to  Brood  at  Least  Initial  Cost  with 
Lowest  Operating  Expense,  Make  THREE  CHICKS 
where  only  ONE  grew  before.  Send  foro  i 
Free  Booklets  describing  the  MARVEL  and  IDEAL 
also  the  Perfection,  price  $12.75.  Remarkable  value. 


ROOF  Coop 


N*r«'s  the  coop  you  ponT' 
trj  keepers  hsve  prared 
for.  Saves  your  chicks 
from  vermin  and  weather* 
The  perfection 
ana  a  Galvanized 

APSA  STEEL 
BROOD  COOP 

at  BARGAIN  PRICES  now 
cheaper  than  wooden  onea. 

«M.  foULTRI  SERVICE  ASS'N, 

Box  174  lCaiMaaClty.Me. 


;Wriu 
tor  iUos* 


tnted  Psldarrorr 

,  Special  Pricesr  If  uC 


Improved  Parcel 
Post  Egg  Boxes 

New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Ege  Cases 
Leg  Bands - Oato  Sprouters 

Catalog  Free  on  Request 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  HsnrissB  Street,  New  York 


HELPS  MOLTING  HENS 

Supplies  the  necessary  grinders  for  the 
gizzard  and  furnishes tfie  mineralsthat  I 
make  rapid  growth  of  beautifully  ool- 
ored.healthy  feather8.Ha8tens  molting, 
builds  bone  and  muscle,  makes  meaty  eggs  I 
with  solid  shells.  Write  for  Free  Booklet.  \ 
THE  OHIO  MARBLE  CO.  59  Ckvtbd  SL,  PkiM,  0. 


Bank  on  Bees 

Friend,  there’s  Money  in  ’em.  Besides, 
there  is  positive  enjoyment  to  be  got¬ 
ten  out  of  bee-keeping.  Its  simple,, 
and  takes  but  little  money  to  get  you 
started  right.  Write,  naming  this 
paper,  and  get  a 

CD  17 1?  Gleanings  in 

r  KLii:.  I  Bee  culture; 

also,  our  special  offer  for  beginners  in 
bee  culture.  Address:  Beginners’ Dept. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY 
Medina,  Ohio 


COHCEHTRAreo  WATER  GLASS 

Make  Yonr  EGGS  COST  YOU  20c  A  DOZEN  TEAR  ’ROUND 

One  gallon  preserring  30-40  dozen  for  ten  month-s.  Safest 
and  surest.  #1.00  a  gallon,  delivered  within  300  miles, 
HUGH  GRAHAM,  Box  132,  Cohoei,  Albany  County,  N.  T. 


AMERICAN  DOMINIQUES 

GOLDEN  WYANDOTTES 

W.  H.  Adkins  -  Swoope,  Va. 


The  Importance 

of  Steam-Cooking 

A  chick  feed  should  be  digestible. 
For  indigestion  causes  a  large 
percentage  of  chick  deaths. 

The  steam-cooking  which  we  give 
our  feed  by  a  special  process  dextri- 
nizes  the  starch  in  the  grain.  The 
most  feeble  little  chicks  can  digest 
*  and  assimilate  it  easily. 

Steam -cooking  saves  lives. 


H-0  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed 

Write  for  free  sample,  prices  and 
descriptive  folder. 


The  H-0  Company 


John  J.  Campbell, 


MilU: 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


General  Sales  Agent 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Common  Sense 

Teachet  U*  That  Baby  Chicks  Should 
Have  Nothing  But  the  Most 
Wholesome  Feed. 

Our  special  chick  feed  could  not  be 
made  any  better  by  any  one.  Old  corn 
j  cured  on  the  cob,  best  milling  wheat  and 
\  finest  quality  steel  cut  oat  meal.  Sound, 
sweet,  nourishing.  It  makes  an  elegant 
breakfast  cereal  for  folks.  Our  special 
growing  chick  mash  cannot  be  ap¬ 
proached,  bone-muscle-vigor.  For  your 
breeders,  layers  or  winners  use  these 
feeds.  All  sorts  of  poultry  feeds 
Send  for  Price  List. 

WM.  ORR  &  SONS,  Box  8,  Orr’s  Mills,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS!  CHIKCSI  CHICKS! 

You  can  raise  the  stronir,  stur¬ 
dy  kind  on 

Blue  Ribbon  Little  Chick  Feed 

A  most  practical  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  Chick  Starter. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  it. 

If  he  can’t  sujyply  you,  virite 
tie  for  sample  ana  prices. 
GLOBE  ELEVATOR  CO., 
23  Seneca  St..  Buffalo,  N.Y* 
Ask  about  Globe  Creamery 
Feed2Zp.c.  to25  p.c.  Protein— 
*'Tne  Milk  Producer” 


Pure-Bred  Light  Brahmas 

F.urm  raised.  Healthy  stock.  Eggs,  $1.50  per  15.  Re- 
ductiou  on  large  orders.  Clarence  Lane,  Becchforo.H.Y. 


I  ONLY.  F  i  f  tee  n  th  year. 

Llgnt  DraninaS  Eggs  for  hatching.  1.5,  $1., 50; 
50,  $4;  100,  $7.50.  Haystack  Mountain  Farm,  Norfolk,  Conn. 


on  D-oo,!*  Fine  Catalog  free.  Tells  about  ('hick- 
DU  DfccUS  ejjs,  Duek.s,  Geese,  Turkeys,  Guineas, 
Bantams,  Dogs,  Belg.  Hares  and  Cavies.  Stock  and 
Hatching  Eggs  a  Specialty.  EDWIN  a.  SOCDEII,  Telford,  l*a. 


from  best  20  varieties  thoroughbred  poultry. 
1.5— »1;  .50— #3;  100— S5.50,  Good  stock. 
Catalogue  free.  H.  K.  Mohr,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,  Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purTOses, 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Swans, 
Ornamontal  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes , JR  ac- 
eoon,  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist.  Dept.  10.  Yardley,  Pa. 
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EGG  INCUBATOR 
CHICK  BROODER 

r  $11 


Both  are  made  of 
Calif.  Redwood,,  ' 

Incubator  is  cov- _ 

ered  with  asbestos  and  galvanized  | 
Iron;  has  triple  wails,  —  ■  — 

copper  tank,  nursery, 

I  egg  tester,  thermometer,  ready  to 
I  use,  80  DAVS*  TRIAL— money  bacic  if 
I  notO.K.  Wntefo?FRE^Cfttafo$Now* 
lllONCLaD  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Deptl  21  Racine, 


World’s  Champion 

Buy,  Belle  City  Incubator 

140-Egg  Size — ^Hot  Water — Double  Walled — Self 

Uegulated,  with  S4.85  Hot^ter  140- 
chick  Brooder — both  $12>50«  Frt.  Paid 
£•  of  Rockies.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed* 

$1000  In  Prizes 

Conditions  easy— Save  time— Order  New. 

Write  for  Free  Book,  Hatching  Facts'' 
tod^.  A  postal  will  do.  Jim  Bohan  .Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  48  Racine.  Wla, 


Buff  Wyandotte*. 

Clark  &  Howland.  Vt . 

W.  P.  Laing.  N.  J . 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Elliott.  N  J . 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  J . 

H.  W.  Collingwood,  N.  J . 

Thomas  W.  Dawson,  Pa . 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Thomas  Henry.  Pa . 

Miss  Adeline  S.  Macintosh,  N.  J.... 

Underhill  Bros..  N.  .7 . 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard,  Pa . 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

Avalon  Farms,  Conn . 

E.  A.  Ballard,  I’a . 

Will  Barron,  England  . 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  J . 

Broad  Brook  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Coverlawn  Farm.  N.  J . 

W.  J.  Cocking.  N.  .1 . 

Jos.  H.  Cohen,  N.  J . 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son,  N.  J . 

Chas.  Daval,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

L.  S.  &  N.  L.  Deinie,  N.  J . 

R.  F,  &  R.  A.  Earle,  N.  J . 

Harry  G.  Gardiner,  N.  J . 

C.  S.  Greene.  N.  J . 

Airedale  F’arm.  Conn . 

B.  Frank  Grunzig,  N.  J . 

Henry  E.  Heine.  N.  J . 

Richard  Heine,  N.  J . 

Heigl’s  Poultry  Farm.  Ohio . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn . 

Hillview  I'arm,  Mo . 

Holllston  Hill  Poultry  F'arm.  Mass.. 

Hugh  J.  Hoehn,  N.  Y . 

James  F.  Harrington.  N.  J . 

John  R.  Lauder,  N.  J . 

Laywell  Poultry  Farm.  Conn . 

Fred  J.  Mathew’s,  N.  J . 

Mercer  Poiiltry  Farm,  X.  .7 . 

Merrythought  F’arm,  Conn . 

H.  H.  Myers,  X'.  J . 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Oakland  Farm,  N.  J . 

Miss  Anna  C.  Parry.  Pa . . . 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . 

Riverside  Egg  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Joseph  H.  Ralston,  N.  J . 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

Sloan’s  Egg  Farm,  X'.  J . 

Pinehnrst  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

Herman  F.  Sender,  N.  J . 

A.  E.  Spear,  N.  J . 

Sunnybrook  F’arm,  N.  .T . 

Tenacre  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Training  School.  N.  J . 

J.  Percy  Van  Zandt,  N.  J . 

Shurts  &  Voegtlen,  N.  J . 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  J . . 

■White  House  Poultr.v  Farm,  X.  J.... 

■VV.  K.  Wixson,  Pa . 

W’illanna  F’arm,  N.  J . , . 

Woodland  Farms,  N.  J . 

S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns. 

H.  G.  Richardson,  N.  J . 

Romy  Singer,  N.  J . 

Monmouth  F’arms,  N.  .7 . 

S.  C.  Black  Leghorns. 

A.  E.  Hampton,  N.  J . 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J . 

Sunny  Acres,  N.  J . 
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42 

52 
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49 
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40 
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51 
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50 
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50 
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44 
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50 

51 
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41 

42 
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50 
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50 
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56 
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36 
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49 
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515 

210 

323 


618 

535 

445 

457 

466 

682 

859 

408 


(;91 

842 

757 

382 

709 

606 

553 

566 
584 

550 
6<;3 
606 
6.33 
704 
632 
380 
607 
617 
509 
77 1 
441 
770 

454 

551 

670 

660 

670 

468 

684 

629 

636 

503 

380 

537 

452 

714 

676 

619 

622 

472 

t»3 

674 

591 

377 

445 

679 

532 

920 

808 

627 

529 

708 

567 
714 

581 

413 

489 


671 

654 

729 


Totals 


4714  58299 


Indian  Runner  Ducks  for  Laying 

Are  Indian  Runner  ducks  a  paying 
proposition  when  kept  for  their  eggs? 
Ducks  have  free  range,  but  all  grain  has 
to  be  bought.  R.  v.  F. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  that  any  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  a  paying  proposition  every¬ 
where  and  at  all  times.  I  know  of  a  man 
who  made  a  business  of  raising  blue  rib¬ 
bon  Runner.s  and  sold  eggs  for  one  dollar 
each.  It  paid  him,  but  I  assume  that  you 
mean  producing  eggs  for  the  market.  The 
profit  would  depend  on  your  market,  the 
producing  power  of  your  birds  and  the 
care  and  feed  that  they  got.  You  could 
ascertain  as  to  the  market  for  ducks’  eggs 
in  your  vicinity.  If  that  were  favorable 
the  next  question  would  be  the  getting  of 
a  strain  that  would  be  sure  layers.  The 
rest  would  be  up  to  you.  Good  care  and 
proper  feed  ought  to  make  them  lay.  Lay¬ 
ing  ducks  need  a  plentiful  supply  of  mash 
consisting  of  cornmeal,  bran,  ground  Al¬ 
falfa  or  clover,  a  small  amount  of  fish  or 
meat  scraps  with  kitchen  scrajis,  or  vege¬ 
tables  cooked  especially  for  them.  A  lit¬ 
tle  salt  should  be  put  in  all  mashes,  there 
should  be  a  constant  supply  of  grit  and 
plenty  of  clean  water.  I  think  that  Run¬ 
ner  ducks  hold  the  record  for  egg  laying, 
but  all  Runners  do  not  excel  in  laying. 

w.  H.  H. 


Best  Breeds  for  Capons 

Recent  inquiries  concerning  capons  re¬ 
mind  me  of  the  timeliness  of  this  subject, 
as  the  breeding  stock  from  which  capons 
are  to  be  grown,  mated  properly  before 
the  rush  season  of  hatching  is  on,  is  the 
first  consideration.  One  correspondent 
inquires  which  breed  of  hens  is  best 
adapted  to  mate  with  Dark  Cornish 
males  (formerly  known  as  Indian  Game) 
for  this  purpose,  stating  the  success  he 
has  met  with  the  White  AVyandotte  for 
several  seasons,  but  conjecturing  some 
better  cross  for  capons.  The  same  day 
brought  a  letter  from  a  Cornish  breeder  in 
Maryland  who  refers  to  10  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  crossing  males  of  this  breed  upon 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock  hens  for  capons, 
and  states  that  he  finds  it  “a  most  admir¬ 
able  cross  for  the  purpose.”  So  this 
man’s  inquiry  is  quickly  and  reliably  met. 

This  question  of  capons  is  one  of  prow¬ 
ing  interest  for  the  reason  of  an  increas¬ 
ing  scarcity  of  all  meats ;  and  the  capon 
is  the  one  and  only  available  source  of 
choice  poultry  between  seasons.  Breeds 
differ  much  as  to  their  merits  for  produc¬ 
ing  choice  capons.  The  old-time  Light 
Brahma,  as  it  existed  before  the  English 
type  was  introduced  some  25  years  ago, 
was  a  favorite,  and  this  crossed  with 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  gave  capons  of 
the  largest  size  and  finest  meat.  While 
any  large  breed  may  be  said  to  answer 
the  purpose,  a  certain  type  of  body  is 
much  preferred  in  the  large  caponing 
centers,  and  a  deep  yellow  skin  is  one  of 


the  outward  signs  which  buyers  look  for. 

Burlington  County,  New  Jersey,  is  well 
known  as  a  notable  capon-producing  sec¬ 
tion,  and  a  special  breed  of  fowls  has  been 
evolved  there,  known  as  the  Black  Giants, 
which  are  prime  favorites  in  their  home 
country,  but  unknown  to  the  outside 
world.  They  are  described  as  resembling 
in  outward  appearance  the  Black  Orping¬ 
ton.  but  taller  on  legs  and  with  yellow 
skin.  The  Dark  Brahma  also  stands  in 
high  favor  for  the  capon  trade  in  that 
section,  and  the  cross  of  Barred  Rook 
upon  Partridge  Cochin  is  another  favor¬ 
ite.  The  advantage  of  a  cross  of  breeds 
is  seen  in  greater  fertility  of  eggs  and 
less  loss  in  the  rearing  of  chicks. 

The  process  of  caponizing  is  quickly 
learned,  and  after  a  little  practice  the 
operation  is  quickly  accomplished.  No 
special  training  is  required,  and  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  tools  for  the  purpose  sup¬ 
ply  a  few  simple  directions  for  beginners. 
The  most  expert  caponizer  in  the  world 
is  said  to  be  W.  H.  Ellis,  who  lives  near 
Trenton,  and  who  makes  this  his  pro¬ 
fession,  traveling  through  his  _  home 
locality  and  doing  the  job  for  a  price  av¬ 
eraging  three  cents  per  head.  Ills  record 
is  G95  capons  in  one  day,  4.000  in  a  week  ; 
his  average  speed  being  50  per  hour.  In 
a  neighborhood  where  every  farmer  and 
many  others  besides  are  growers  of  capons 
there  need  be  little  time  lost  in  getting 
from  one  flock  to  another. 

In  summing  up  the  advantages  of  ex¬ 
tending  the  season  of  prime  poultry  by 
means  of  caponizing  we  must  bear  in 
mind  four  distinct  sources  of  profit.  In¬ 
crease  of  size,  by  which  the  males  grow 
one-third  larger,  so  that  the  prospective 
cock  of  nine  pounds  grows  to  weigh  12. 
Improvement  of  flesh,  so  that  the  capon 
retains  all  the  delicacy  of  a  broiler.  Ex¬ 
tending  the  season  of  poultry  into  the 
“lean”  months  of  the  year.  And,  finally, 
an  advance  in  price  for  this  choice  pro¬ 
duct,  amounting  to  several  cents  per 
pound ;  and,  considering  enhanced  size, 
making  the  capon,  roughly  speaking, 
worth  as  much  as  two  males  uncaponed. 
To  offset  the  advantages  is  the  need  to 
give  up  to  the  Winter  housing  of  the 
capons,  quarters  which  would  otherwise 
be  available  for  a  flock  of  layers. 

The  production  of  capons  would  prob¬ 
ably  prove  a  paying  proposition  in  many 
places  where  the  custom  has  never  yet 
obtained,  and  should  be  worth  investiga¬ 
tion  by  poultrynien.  Where  not  deemed 
a  promising  enterprise,  as  where  condi¬ 
tions  favor  the  production  of  eggs  as  a 
specialty,  and  the  Leghorn  the  breed  to 
be  kept  for  this  purpose,  many  a  breeder 
has  found  the  early  caponizing  of  the 
cockerels  a  help  in  the  profitable  mar¬ 
keting  of  these — not  for  Winter  capons, 
blit  to  be  worked  off  in  Autumn,  the 
three-pound  cockerel  in  this  manner  gain¬ 
ing  an  additional  pound,  with  correspond¬ 
ing  improvement  in  quality  and  enhanced 
demand.  F.  w.  proctor. 


Damp  Henhouse 

What  can  I  do  with  a  chicken-coop  that 
is  too  damp?  I  built  it  on  a  stone  and 
cement  wall  two  feet  deep.  It  is  20  ft. 
long,  11  ft.  deep.  6  ft.  at  the  rear,  and  7 
ft.  front ;  four  full  windows  in  center  of 
front,  and  a  half  window  at  each  end,  o 
feet  above  floor.  Front  windows  are  on 
the  sill  eight  inches  above  floor,  which  is 
natural  earth.  I  used  old  lumber,  but  did 
not  line  it.  I  used  heavy  roofing  paper  on 
west  end  and  back,  also  roof.  I  used 
shingle  on  east  end  and  front,  each  side  of 
windows ;  on  left  an  opening,  over  front 
windows,  about  eight  inches.  Just  what 
should  be  done  to  keep  moisture  and  frost 
out?  All  windows  have  drop  curtains. 
Do  you  think  a  rat  can  get  under  a  wall 
two*  feet  below  floor,  of  this  coop?  I 
have  seen  them  inside.  Floor  of  this 
coop  is  level  with  outside  ground. 

Connecticut.  F.  .1.  s. 

A  foundation  wall  two  feet  deep  will 
not  prevent  moisture  or  rats  from  get¬ 
ting  into  a  henhouse.  The  best  thing  to 
do  is  to  lay  a  cement  floor  in  your  house 
about  li/2  inch  thick  and  on  this  lay 
good  two-ply  tar  paper  and  another  layer 
of  cement  about  one  inch  thick  on  the  tar 
paper.  This  gives  your  floor  perfect  in¬ 
sulation.  and  with  proper  ventilation, 
vour  house  will  be  practically  dry  at  all 
times.  Rats  will  not  go  through  the 
cement  floor.  c.  s.  G. 


Chicks  on  Board  Floors 

M.  B.  D.  says  that  his  wife  keeps  his 
baby  chicks  in  the  house  in  boxes  for 
three  weeks,  and  then  they  are  put  in 
colony  houses  with  fireless  brooder.  I 
had  supposed  that  they  must  be  gotten  an 
to  the  ground  in  two  weeks  from  hatch¬ 
ing.  How  about  it?  w.  J.  w. 

Connecticut. 

It  is  diSicult  to  keep  chicks  for  more 
than  two  weeks  on  b'^ard  floors  and  in 
warm  quarters  without  their  developing 
leg  weakness.  Yet  we  have  kept  them 
indoor, s  in  large  drygoods  boxes  for  three 
weeks  when  necessary.  I  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  it,  however,  and  would  try  to  get 
them  to  the  ground  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  first  week  or  two.  It  is  niy 
opinion,  after  some  years  of  experience  in 
rearing  them,  that  baby  chicks  need  but 
little  room  or  exercise  for  the  first  two 
or  three  weeks  of  their  lives,  if  they  are 
properly  fed  and  cared  for,  but  there  is 
something  about  the  contact  with  earth 
that  seems  essential  to  their  welfare,  and 
it  is  well  to  get  them  upon  it  about  as 
soon  as  possible.  M.  B.  d. 
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Get  Our  Freight 

Paid  “ 


Don’t  buy  Roofing:  of  any  kind  until  you  * 
get  our  big  Free  Roofing  Book,  describing 
full  line  of  Edwards  Famous  “Tightcote” 
Galvanized  tiootinffs,  Siding^s  and  Ceilings,  and  oar 
lowest  freight'paid  prices.  Then  see  for  yourself 
how  much  we  save  you  by  selling  direct  and  saving 
you  all  in*betweeo  dealers*  profits. 

EDWARDS 

Absolutely  rost  proof.  By  oor  patented  “Tight- 
cote”  process,  edges  as  well  as  sidesof  metal  sheets 
are  heavily  coated  with  zinc— not  a  space  the  size 
of  a  pin  point  exposed  to  weather..  Fire  and  light¬ 
ning  proof.  Outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  For¬ 
ever  wind  and  weatherproof.  Need  no  repairs— 
end  ail  roofing  expense.  Patent  NITERLOCKING  DEVICE 
*  mAkefl  watertiffbt  eoams — 

ftll  nallhtfftds  Covert'd— DO 
cbanctt  for  rust  or  leaks. 

COWARDS 
GalvanlzInsTest 

Fklw^do  •‘Tightcote** 
Galvanised  Roofing  can  bo 
bent,  twisted  or  struck  by 
lightning,  and  galvanizing 
S'll  not  crack  or  flake. 

— -  oend  it  or  hammer  it,  you 

Garaae  $69*®®  and  na  ««n;v<x»enorB^ieg«i- 

•  *•  vaniilna.  No  other  k.I- 

Wide  variety  of  styles,  all  sizes  vanfied  rooHna c«i  wTth- 
of  Portable  h'ireproof.  Metal  this  tost. 

Garages,  $69.60  and  up.  Low¬ 
est  prices  ever  made.  Postal 
brings  Big  Garage  Catalog  Irtt. 

Write  Today 

and  proof  tSat 
we  can  save  you  a  lot  of  money  on 
anykiiid  of  roofing, aiding  or  ceiling 
-'ou  may  need.  Ask  for  Boofing 
'ook  No.  473 

Tho  Cdwards  Mfs.  Co. 

423.473  Pika  81.  CIncInnaU,  O. 
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:|BS0WNEENCE 

Write  for  Greatest  money  saving  fence  I 
i  bargain  booh  ever  printed .  Brown  fence  > 
ia  made  of  Heavy  DOUBLE  GALVA¬ 
NIZED  Wire.  Resists  rust  longest.  150 
styles.  Abo  Gates,  Steel  Poets,  Barb  Wire. 
Low  Factory  Prices,  Freight  Prepaid.  Write  for 
^  wonderful  free  fence  book  and  sample  to  test. 
fThe  Drown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  DeptlSS  Clevelann,  Ohio 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


HORSE-HIQH,  BULL- 
STRONG,  PIC-TIGHT. 

Made  of  Open  Hearth  wire 
heavily  ^Ivanized— a  strong 
durable,  long-lasting,  rust-re¬ 
sisting  fence.  Sold  direct  to  the 
Fanner  at  wire  mill  prices. 
Here’s  a  few  of  our  big  values : 
2e-ineh  Hog  Fence  -  1 6^c  a  rod 
47-inch  Farm  Fence  -  24>i’c  a  rod 
48-lneh  Poultry  Fence -291^c  a  rod 
Special  Pricea  on  Calv.  Barbed  Wire 

I  and  Metal  Fence  Posts.  Our  Catalog  shows  lOO 
styles  and  heights  of  Farm, Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence 
at  money-saving  prices.  Write  to-day.  It’s  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  230  Muncle,  Ind. 


Hydraulic 


Write  for  FREE, 
BOOKLET, 
based  on 
thirty  years 
PRACTICAi:, 


Iso  Gas¬ 
oline 
and 
team 

Engines,  Boilers, 
Sawmllla .  Get  our  prices. 


EXPERIENCE. 

E  B.  VAN  ATTA  &  CO,  108  Penw  five.,  Ojean,  H.Y. 


GUIjVEA  pigs.  High  class  stock  for  sale.  Keasoii- 
able.  Moukhs  Guinea  Pig  Farm,  Tbumbauersville,  Pa. 

TOULOUSE  GEESE  EGGS 

stock..  $2..'i0per6.  Wm.  W.  Ketch,  Cohocton.N.  Y. 

30  White  Holland  Turkeys 

Toms,  twenty-five  to  thirty  lbs.,  twelve  to  fifteen 
dollars;  liens,  fourteen  to  sixteen  lbs.,  five,  six, 
eight  dollars.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  W.  Anderson  -  Ste  .erartstown,  Pa. 

CtriTol  CfTirol  M.Bronze.B.Red.Narragansett.W.Holliind. 

7  Breeds  Chickens.  Don’t  fail  to  get  our 
pi  ires.  Eastern  Ohio  Poultry  Farm,  Beallsville,  Ohio 

slook  and  Eggs  lor  Sale w®S?LiSr,S: 

T.J.  Murphy, 17  46th  St., £ast Elmhurst,!.. I. 

TOM  BARRON  WYANDOTTES 

STURDY  COCKERELS  g:SS  EGGS  li:!?,”'.™ 

PAKKHIUE  POULTRY  FAKM,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Thousands  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Eggs  from  Egg  Pedigreed  Breeders,  Five  Dollars 
hundred.  No  pullets  used;  Males  up  to  260  record. 
GLENHURST  STOCK  rARM,Klng8ton,N.Y. 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 

Plant  Diseases,  Massee .  1.60 

r.audscape  Gardening,  Maynard....  1.60 
Clovers,  Shaw .  1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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Radishes,  100  bunches, . 

. 3 

00 

®  6 

00 

Rhubarb,  doz.  bunobes _ 

......  ... 

60 

@ 

76 

Beet  Tops,  bu . 

.  1 

76 

®  2 

75 

Toma  tees,  bu . 

. 

35 

@ 

60 

HAY  AND 

STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  . 

. 21 

50 

@22 

00 

No.  2 . 

00 

@21 

00 

No.  3 . 

. U 

00 

@18 

00 

Clover  mixed . 

. 14 

00 

@20 

00 

Straw,  Rye, . 

. 12 

00 

@13 

60 

GRAIN. 

Prices  of  wheat  and  most  other  grains  have 
been  at  a  higher  level  than  for  some  time, 
though  the  market  is  very  touchy  and  by  no 
means  stable  at  this  advance.  The  Argentine 
embargo  on  wheat  and  flour  shipments  Is  a 
strong  feature.  With  the  breaking  up  of  Win¬ 
ter  Canadian  wheat  is  moving  more  rapidly. 

Wheat.  No.  L  Northern  Spring .  2  38  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  1  30  ®  1  33 

Flour,  earlots,  at  N.Y.  bbl . 10  50  &U  25 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  74  @  76 

Bye,  free  from  onion .  1  75  ®  1  76 

FEED. 

City  Bran  .  43  00  ®  45  00 

Middlings .  44  00  46  00 

Red  Dog .  47  00  49  00 

Com  Meal  .  45  00  46  OO 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  prices 
noted  here,  but  represent  produce  of  good  qual¬ 
ity  and  the  buying  opportunities  of  at  least 
half  of  New  York’s  population: 

Eggs  .  3r><^  40 

Butter  .  45 (d)  49 

Potatoes,  lb .  6(&)  6 

Apples,  doz .  30@  CO 

Fowls,  lb . 28@  30 

Broilers,  lb .  45®  65 

Capons,  lb . 38@  40 

Lettuce,  head  .  6@  10 

Asparagus,  hunch  .  60@1.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  qt .  10@  12 

Receipts  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
March  28: 

Butter,  lbs .  1,925,400 

Eggs,  doz .  2,677,290 

Dressed  Poultry,  packages  .  10,915 

Live  Poultry,  crates  .  6,487 

Cotton,  bales  .  21,909 

Apples,  barrels  .  46,804 

Lemons,  boxes  .  4,941 

Onions,  sacks  .  9,834 

Oranges,  boxes  .  127,906 

Potatoes,  barrels .  36,825 

Corn,  bush .  845,600 

Hay,  tons  .  3,632 

Oats,  bush .  492,000 

Rye,  bu.sh .  28.750 

Wheat,  bush .  1,570,600 

Rosin,  barrels  .  10,171 

Spirits  Turpentine,  barrels  .  2,114 

Tar,  barrels  .  1,129 

LOCAL  PRICES. 

Kent,  N.  Y.,  beans,  hu.,  $7;  oats,  hu.,  76c; 
■wheat,  $1.86;  barley,  $1.25;  butter,  32c;  eggs, 
28;  steers,  9%;  calves,  12;  lambs,  13;  38  to  40- 
lb.  lambs,  $8  each;  apples,  $4.75  bbl. 

Hoosick,  N,  Y,,  com,  bu.,  $1.40;  corn  meal, 
cwt. ,  $2.60;  oats,  80  to  90c  bu. ;  potatoes,  bu., 
$2.50;  apples,  bu,,  $1.25;  butter,  45;  eggs,  30; 
cows,  $70  to  $100;  hay,  $10  to  $13;  calves  12. 

Summerville,  Pa.,  wheat,  $1.80;  buckwheat, 
$1.25;  oats,  80c;  corn,  $1.60;  potatoes,  hu., 
$2.50;  apples,  bu.,  66c;  onions,  bu.,  $5;  pars¬ 
nips,  lb.,  2;  na'vy  beans,  lb.,  12;  eggs,  26c;  milk, 
8c  qt. ;  veal,  14;  pork,  i5c;  chickens,  live,  20c. 

Dwaar  Kill,  N.  Y.,  potatoes,  bu.,  $3;  cows, 
$60  to  $195;  pork,  18  to  20;  dried  beans,  qt., 
30c;  mpale  syrup,  gal.,  $2;  maple  sugar,  lb., 
20  to  25. 

Swineford,  Pa.,  wheat,  $2;  rye,  $1.16;  com, 
$1.05;  oats,  60c;  potatoes,  $1.76  to  $2;  milk,  100 
lbs.,  $2.15;  steers,  100  lbs.,  $9.50  to  $10;  eggs, 
24;  butter,  36;  cows,  $60  to  $116;  apples,  bu.,  $1. 

Tofton'  Pa.,  cows,  $40  to  $76;  horses,  $160  to 
$260;  dressed  pork,  12  to  13;  calves,  10;  butter, 
88;  eggs,  28;  apples,  bu.,  76  to  80;  potatoes, 
$2,75  bu.;  corn  meal,  $2.40, 

Telford,  Pa.,  cows,  $70  to  $135;  butterfat,  68c 
lb.;  $2.06  per  lOO  lbs.,  at  shipping  station;  fat 
hogs,  17Vic;  fowls,  20c  lb.;  eggs,  28c;  apples,  $2 
bu. ;  potatoes,  $2.60  bu.;  onions  10c  lb.;  cab¬ 
bage,  9c  lb. ;  butter,  60c  lb. 

Strawberry  Ridge,  Pa.,  com,  $1.10  bu.;  oats, 
66c;  wheat,  $1.80  to  $2;  potatoes,  $2.26  bu.; 
cows,  $60  to  $80;  horses,  $150  to  $260;  dressed 
hogs,  16c;  chickens.  20  to  23;  eggs,  26o;  but¬ 
ter,  34  to  40. 

Horseheads,  N.  Y,,  cows,  $60  to  $100;  veal, 
12  to  I4c  live;  hogs,  live,  $10  to  $12;  dressed, 
$16;  chickens,  15  to  17o;  butter,  40  to  45c;  eggs, 
30;  potatoes,  bu.,  $2;  apples,  .iu.,  $1;  cabbage, 
lb.,  6c;  beans,  bu.,  $6  to  $7, 

Springdale,  Pa.,  potatoes,  bu.,  $3;  apples, 
peck,  60  to  76o  peck;  butter,  42  to  45;  eggs,  40; 
hay,  $20. 

Kingsbury,  N.  Y.,  eggs,  28;  potatoes,  bu., 
$2.25;  butter,  36  to  38;  dressed  fowls,  23; 
dressed  veals,  13;  beans,  medium,  $6.60  bu.; 
honey,  14;  hay,  $10;  oats,  bu.,  66  to  70;  milk 
to  peddlers,  4c;  cows,  $80  to  $125;  heifers,  $40 
to  $60. 

Sunbury,  Pa.,  apples,  $4.50  to  $6  per  bbl.; 
pork  (live),  9  to  llVzC  Per  lb.;  pork  (dressedV 
16'/2C;  veal  (dressed),  14  to  15c;  chickens  (live), 
18c  per  ib. ;  ducks,  18c;  turkeys.  27o;  beef 
(dressed),  15  to  16o;  butter,  38  to  40c;  milk, 
8  to  lOc;  eggs,  26o;  potatoes,  $2  per  bu.;  oats, 
80c;  com,  $1.40;  wheat,  $2.15. 

Tannersville,  Pa.,  oats,  bu.,  80c;  corn,  $1.36; 
rye,  56  lbs.,  $1.10;  whea't,  $1.90;  potatoes,  $1.76 
to  $2  per  bu. ;  turnips,  60c;  eggs,  22c;  farmers’ 
butter,  30  to  42o;  creamery,  48  to  50o;  milk, 
4 Vi  to  6c  per  qt. ;  live  calves,  10  to  11c  per  lb.; 
live  poultry,  20c  per  lb.;  cattle,  5  to  6c  per  lb.; 
dressed  beef,  10  to  lie  per  lb. ;  dressed  pork> 
light,  16c  per  lb.;  dairy  cows,  $40  to  $80;  apples, 
60c  to  $1.26  per  bu. 

Dairy  Conditions  in  Pennsylvania 

Dairymen  in_  Che.ster  Co..  Pa.,  like 
their  brothers  in  adjoining  States,  have 
been  long  suffering  and  very  kind  to  the 
milk  dealers  who  are  still  getting  much 
milk  that  is  produced  at  a  los.s.  Feeds 
which  ’ast  Summer  and  Fall  co.st  us  .$26 
and  $28  are  now  costing  .$40  and  .$44  ;  in 
some  eases  over  50%  advance.  Some 
have  sold  their  dairies,  others  are  going 
to  .sell.  Intelligent  farmers  will  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  produce  milk  at  a  loss.  The  sit¬ 
uation  is  discouraging,  not  to  say  seri¬ 
ous,  and  the  only  hope  and  salvation 
seems  to  be  in  organization  under  an 
ironclad  contract.  Dr.  King,  chairman 
of  the  committee  appointed  tu  investigate 
the  co.st  of  producing  milk,  has  been  ad¬ 
dressing  meetings  in  different  localltie,s 
in  an  effort  to’  arou.se  the  farmers  and 
prepare  all  of  us  for  troubles  which  seem 
to  lie  ahead.  hay.s  c.  taylok, 

Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Moline 


1 


They  beat  the  weather 
and  save  the  crop. 


THE  MOUNE  LINE  INCLUDES 
Com  Planters,  Cotton  Planters, 
Cultivators,  Com  Binders.  Grain 
Binders,  Grain  Drills.  Harrows, 
Hay  Leaders,  Hay  Rakes,  Lime 
Sowers,  Listers,  Manure  Spread¬ 
ers,  Mowers,  Plows  (chilled  and 
steel) ,  Reapers,  Scales,  Seeders, 
Stalk  Cutters,  Tractors,  Farm 
Trucks,  Vehides,  Wagons. 


There’s  never  any  time  to  lose  when  the 
hay  crop  is  ready  for  stacking  and  storing. 

Reliable  tools  save  their  price  in  a  single 
season — reduce  the  time  and  labor  cost — 
may  save  the  crop. 

The  Flying  Dutchman 
One-Man  Hay  Loader 

can  be  relied  upon  for  good  •work  every  hour  in 
the  haying  season. 

No  cams,  ropes,  chains,  drums  or  sprockets  to 
get  out  of  order  or  break,  and  cause  delays. 

Long,  natural,  easy  stroke  cleans  the  stubble 
thoroughly,  gathers  up  the  hay  carefully  without 
tearing  or  breaking. 

Yielding  deck  permits  handling  lightest  swath 
or  heavy  windrows  with  equal  ease  and  satis¬ 
faction— requires  no  adjustment. 

Moline  Cylinder 
Side-Delivery  Rake 

for  hay  or  beans,  is  a  long  advance  step  in 
hay  rake  construction. 

Height  of  frame,  front  and  rear,  can  be  adjusted 
without  driver  leaving  his  seat 

Teeth  always  held  in  downward  position  so  they  will 
draw  out  the  hay  without  wrapping  or  carrying  it  back. 

Built  almost  entirely  of  steel.  Teeth  of  best  quality  oil 
tempered  steel,  coiled  at  top  ■which  prevents  breakage. 
Strippers  of  spring  steel  regain  correct  shape  and  position 
when  striking  obstructions. 

Write  ui  for  fuller  information  ciout  these  money-makers  in 
the  hay  field,  or  see  your  Moline  dealer. 


Dept.  19 


Moline  Plow  Co., 


Moline,  Ill. 
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RED  PUIPIfC  THAT  LIVE.  »18  PEK  lOO 

ncu  uniuno  e.  S.  Edgerton,  Rockvh.le,  Conn. 


Black  Minorca  Eggs  for  Sale 


per  hundred. 
FRED  MAGEE,  Selbyville,  Del. 


GiantBronzeTurkeyEggs  whife  S 

per  15.  Sliropshire  Sheep.  H.J.Vin  Dyke. Gettysburg,  Pa. 

4PAIRS  OF  SILVER  SPANGLED  HAMBURGS 

S3.50  per  pair.  J.  D.  GRAHAM,  Hancock,  Mass. 

RIllpInrIillMqiRnq  from  thorou«hbred.  prize- 

BIUCHMUdlUSIdnS  winning,  heavy  EKg-produciiig 

stock.  $2  for  15.  B.  .J,  Derby,  Burlington,  Vt. 

White  Orpington  Eggs,  Chicks  and  Cockerels 

Stevens  Reliable  Yards,  Culver  Road.  LYONS,  N.  Y. 

Rn  Raof  Rraado  Chickens,  Ducks, Geese,  Turkeys,  Hares 
UUBcSIDICCUo  Dogs  and  C'avies.  Stock  and  Kggs 
Catalogue  Free.  II.  A.  SOUBFli,  Box  29,  Seller.TlIle,  I’a. 

BARRON’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

I  import  direct;  males,  dams,  272  to  278  eggs;  cock¬ 
erels  for  sale  from  hens  with  2.55  to  268-egg  records. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  E.  E.  Letvis,  Apalacbin,  N.Y. 

Eggs  for  Hatching 

ROSE  COMB.  BROWN  LEGHORNS,  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 
Ii.  Sage  -  Crown  Point,  New  York 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  Trup-iiested  Strains  ot 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS  AND  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

No  chicks  nor  breeders,  iloderate  prices. 

BUEW8TEK  FOULTKY  YA  KI>8,  Cornwall.  N.Y. 

Hatching  Eggs-Wyckoff  Strain  Direct 

The  farm  mortgage  lifters.  $1  per  15;  $1.75  per  30; 

$5  per  100.  Perfect  Eggs  from  best  Pens. 

J.  ai.  CASE  -  OILBOA,  NE’W  YORK 

SALE  Pen  of  20  S. C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets  takes  it. 

LakeviewIPoultry  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2, Box  35,  Peekskill.N.Y. 

I  OO  Young’s  Strain  S.  C.  \V. 
JJtSr  X  KJKJ  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs 
OLD  HICKORY  POULIRY  FARM.  MI.  MARION.  NEW  YORK 

BUFF.WHIIE  LEGHORNS  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS.  Eggs.90c.  per  15; 

$1.50  per  30.  Bl.  Minorcas,  Mottled  Anconas  Eggs.tl; 
per  15;  $1.75  per  30.  Cat.  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH.  Quakirtvwn,  Pi. 

LADY  BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

SPECIAL.  Direct  Imported  English  trap-nested 
stock.  308-egg  record  pullet  year;  289-egg  record  sec¬ 
ond  year.  Hatching  eggs  now  ready,  #1  and  per 
setting;  87  and  810  per  100,  according  to  record. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  P.  F.  Rafferty,  Marlboro, Mass. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

TRAPNESTED 

Splendid  cherry  to  mahogany  rich  glowing  red,  thor¬ 
oughbred,  hen  hatched,  free  range,  ojien-front  colony 
house,  hardy  stock.  Scientifically  line  bred  away  from 
broodiness  and  for  heaviest  winter  laying,  on  a  strictly 
sanitary  plant.  Heaviest  laying  Reds  In  existence,  lay¬ 
ing  rates  211  to  279  eggs.  FINE  BREEDING  COCK¬ 
ERELS,  early  hatched,  large,  hardy,  vigorous  breeders, 
great  stamina;  long  backs,  low  tails,  short  legs  well 
spread;  brilliant  rich  glowing  mahogany  red  and  out 
of  trapnested  hens.  BREEDING  HENS,  puIletS,  mated 
trios  and  breeding  pens.  HATCHING  EGGS  from  mag. 
nilicent,  large,  hardy,  glowing  red  rose  and  single  comfi 
hens,  not  pullets,  mated  to  splendid,  large,  yigorous, 
burning  red  males,  themselves  out  of  trapnested  hens. 
Fertile,  strong,  hatchable,  large,  unblemished  eggs,  gath¬ 
ered  hourly,  shipped  daily,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
White  diarrhoea  absolutely  unknown. 

We  ship  all  over  U.  S.,  Canada,  South  America,  Cuba, 
and  abroad  as  far  as  Australia.  Courteous,  straighfor- 
ward  dealings.  Safe  delivery.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

IN  THE  WASHINGTON  STATE  CONTEST 

March  10,  1917 

Out  of  138  R.  I.  Reds  and  R.  I.  Whites  Judge  Oscar  Nel¬ 
son  scored-  only  seven  ns  “  Excellent”  and  TWO  of  the 
SEVEN  are  VIBERT  REDS  entered  by  me.  Naturally  I 
am  very  proud  of  them.  (Signed) 

Mrs.  H.  V.  R.,  Underwood,  Wash. 
1917  mating  booklet  on  request. 

VIBERT  RED  FARM  Box  1.  WESTON,  N.  J. 

LOOK!  c?ncks  $8  a  100  up 

Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Odds  and 
Ends  $8  a  100.  Ixjghorns  $9.60  a  100.  Barred  Rocks  $11  a 
100.  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  Anconas,  Black 
Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Light  Brahmas  $12  a  100. 
Reds  $11.50  a  100.  'IVhite  Orpingtons  $16  a  100.  Black  Or¬ 
pingtons,  Campines,  Buttei-cups  $20  a  100.  Exhibition 
grades  in  any  of  the  above  $30  a  100.  Eggs  $7  a  100  up. 
10-day  old  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  50  for  $10.  Pound  size 
chicks.  Catalogue  Free.  Stamps  appreciated. 

NABOB  HATCHERIES  -  GAMBIER.  OHIO 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Hatching  eggs  from  trapnested  and  untrapped  pens. 
Also  2  pens  of  trap  breeders  for  sale. 

Jules  F.  Fra.acais,  Westhampton  Beach.  1.  I..  N.  Y. 


A  CROSS  “'**”'"* 


SILVER  CAMPINES 

Our  birds  were  not  quite  good  enough  to  win  at  the 
Garden,  altiiough  they  have  swept  the  deck  at  smal¬ 
ler  shows.  But — at  the  .New  Jersey  State  Fair  in 
Septemlier,  in  hot  competition  their  eggs  won  1st 
and  2iid  on  Campines,  Special  for  Best-White,  Spe¬ 
cial  for  Best  on  Exhibition.  They  deliver  tlie  goods 
for  a  fancy  egg  trade  the  year  round.  Try  them. 
$2  .  .  15  $3.50  .  .  30  $4.50  .  .  45 

The  McPherson  farm  millincton,  n.  j. 


BLACK  LANGSHANS 

Ideal  Farm  Fowls;  15  eggs,  $1.50;  100 — $8.00;  good 
fertility;  circular.  ORCHARD  HILL  FARM,  GuiHord,  Conn. 


Black  Leghorns 


Chicks  and  Eggs. 

G.  8.  CULLEN 
NEWARK,  DEL 


English  Leghorns 

HATCHING  EGGSIHALF  PRICE,  $1.25  per  15. 
$6  per  100.  BABY  CHICKS  $18  per  100. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Berlin.  N.  Y. 


THAT  HAVE 
WON  FIKSTS  in 
the  laying  contests:  English  pre¬ 
dominating.  Eggs.  8c.:  chix,  IBc.,  and  254  discount 
for  order  received  30  days  in  advance  of  delivery. 

V.  E.  Sparklin  -  Federalsburg:,  Md. 

30  Best  Breeds  Poultry 

Stock  and  Eggs.  Low  price.  Big 
new  illustrated  circular  Free.  See  it. 
John  E.  Heativole,  Harrisonburg.  Va. 

8  7  2  WHITEROCKS 

K  G  O  H  State  tested  for  w.  diarrhea.  Bred  for 
From  one  hen  Eggs.  Cockerels.  Hatcliiiig  Eggs.  Chicks, 
in  1  years.  Cil-cular.  NOBSCOT  EGG  farm,  Nobscol,  Mats. 

BARRON  LEGHORNS 

Pure  bred,  trap-nested  stock.  Same 
quality  asour  contest  birds.  Records 
up  to  278.  Eggs  $7.00  per  100. 
Chix  $  1 5.00  per  1 00.  Foundation 
blood  for  poultrymen  our  specialty. 

LAYWELL  POULTRY  FARM.  Plainville,  Conn. 


Chicks 


S.  (J.  W.  Leghorns  at  9c.  each.  Money 
refunded  for  dead  chicks.  Oir.  free. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlistervilie,  Pa. 


8-1 0-WeekLeghorn  Pullets  m^^^ 

Wanted-1 0  Laying  Hens 

R.  C.  UTILITY  R.l.  REDS 

High  in  laying  qualities.  Eggs  for  hatching— $9 per 
100  or  $1.50  per  15.  Mrs.  E.  S.  MARLAIT,  Port  Murray,  t(.  J. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  have  24  shares  of  Myrick’s  Phelps 
Publishing  Co.  stock  and  20  or  more 
Orange  Judd.  It  was  represented  to  me 
as  being  A  No.  1,  secured  by  real  estate 
and  Myrick  Building,  collateral  at  any 
bank  for  loan,  and  banks  would  buy  all 
their  stock  gladly,  but  they  wanted  to 
distribute  same  among  the  people,  etc. 
Had  .‘I  fund  back  of  them  to  secure  the 
payments  of  dividends,  etc.  I  paid  .*i:2;i5 
for  most  of  1 'helps  and  .$110  for  Orange 
Judd.  Have  had  no  dividends  since  1014. 
That  year  I  had  $1,000  in  (food  House¬ 
keeping  preferred.  I  went  to  Myrick  and 
asked  him  what  I  should  do.  Instead  of 
saying  I  could  redeem  it  and  get  my 
$1,000,  he  said  change  for  I’helps  stock, 
I  tumbled,  gave  him  $100  in  cash  and 
$1,000  in  Good  Housekeeping  preferred 
•  for  eight  shares  of  I’helps.  I  was  igno¬ 
rant  of  stock  dealings  and  was  stung. 
Would  there  be  any  redress  foi-  me? 
Good  Housekeeping  is  good  and  pays 
dividends  regularly.  He  gets  the  divi¬ 
dends  and  I  nothing.  I  know  of  another 
party  to  whom  he  did  the  same  thing, 
and  can  tell  of  others  he  has  advised  to 
buy  just  before  the  dividends  stopped. 
He  has  bought  about  (kill  acres  of  land 
in  tills  town,  assessed  for  from  .$10  to 
$2.0  per  acre,  and  I  hear  he  has  incor¬ 
porated  it  and  is  selling  stock  in  Middle 
West  and  South.  Most  of  the  land  is 
sand  blow  and  rocky  side  hills.  Some 
good  fruit  on  a  small  part.  I  could  enum¬ 
erate  other  things  in  this  line.  1  am  most 
seventy  years  old  and  need  what  J  have 
saved  to  sec  me  ihvouyh.  I  read  of  his 
three  suits  against  you.  If  I  could  be  of 
any  use  to  you,  w’ould  stand  back  of  any 
statement  I  make.  He  has  workt'd  off 
his  gold  bricks  among  the  farmers  and 
widows  mostly,  i  nd  they  were  an  easy 
mark.  I  write  this  to  give  you  an  idea  of 
his  doings,  and  be  of  any  help  if  I  can. 
T  do  not  take  your  paper,  but  a  friend 
who  has  $5,000  in  his  bricks,  scut  me  a 
copy.  It  was  his  Pheliis  stock  that  I  got 
in  exchange;  got  it  from  Mr.  AV.  A. 
AA’hitney,  who  told  me  if  I  had  come  to 
him  he  would  have  gotten  me  my  $1,000. 
Have  I  made  this  plain?  victim. 

Massachusetts. 

“I  am  most  70  years  old  and  n<“cd  what 
I  h.ave  saved  to  .see  me  through.” 

In  that  one  sentmice  you  get  the  whole 
story.  By  frugal  habits  and  personal  sac¬ 
rifice,  a  farmer  saves  a  few  dollars  for  the 
declining  years.  He  first  gives  his  con¬ 
fidence,  and  then  his  money  in  (‘xchange 
for  paper  certificates,  worthless  promises. 
Now  he  is  70  and  needs  his  sjiviugs  t> 
see  him  through.  Old  subscribers  who 
went  through  the  notorious  E.  G.  I-ewis 
show-up  some  years  back,  will  recall  the 
similar  coinjdaint  of  his  victims.  It  is  a 
regular  practice  of  frenzied  financial  pro- 
motors  to  have  a  .second  or  third  choice 
of  paper  certificates.  When  the  victim 
gets  tired  of  ‘"one  and  becomes  trouble- 
.some,  he  is  pacified  for  a  time  by  induc¬ 
ing  him  to  take  .something  else,  and  ;il- 
leged  to  be  better.  To  maintain  the 
fiction  he  invariably  pays  some  extra 
cash.  And  Myrick  thinks  he  wants  to 
fiice  such  a  witness  in  a  court  of  law. 

I  think  you  will  find  this  report  on  the 
Ford  Tractor  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
in  I  ('resting.  E.  N. 

I’ennsylvanin. 

AVe  have  made  frequent  references  to 
the  jiromotion  schem(v.-,of  AV.  Baer  Ew¬ 
ing  in  connection  with  the  Ford  Tractor 
Co.,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.  The  N.;i* 
tional  A’'igilance  Committee  of  the  Asso- 
<'iated  Advertising -.Club.s  of  the  AA'orld 
has  conducted  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  organization  and  methods  of  the 
comi)any,  which  has  brought  to  light 
some  highly  interesting  facts.  As 
jireviously  explained,  the,  present  com¬ 
pany  is  a  Delaware  corporation,  capital- 
iz'ed  at  $10,(>0()i000.  The  original  Fc>rd 
Tractor  Co.  was  a  South  I>akota  cor¬ 
poration,  and  when  this  concern  went4n- 
to  bankruptcy  among  the  liabilities  was 
an  item  of  $10,1”0  of  money  deposited 
as  part  of  the  purchase  price-of  tractors 
— the  tractors  were  never  delivered  and 
the  money  was  spent  by  the  officers  of 
the  company’.  Dut  how,  the  magic  name 
Ford  was  obtained  shows  Mr.  Ewing’s 
genius  as  a  promoter  more  clearly  than 
his  methods  of  high  finance.  The  Bulletin 
tells  the  story  as  follows: 

Early  in  the  year  of  lfil5.  W.  Baer 
Ewing,  ahout  to  form  a  tractor  company, 
and  desiring  to  use  the  name  of  Ford 
iT>  connection  therewith,  found  the  name 
of  Paul  B.  Ford  in  the  directory  of  the 
City  of  Minneapolis.  At  that  time  Paul 
Ford  was  employed  by  a  company, 
manufacturers  of  heating  appliances. 
Mr.  Ewing  had  never  met  Ford  prior  to 
that  time  and  Paul  Ford  had  never  heard 
of  Mr.  Ewing.  They  met  in  the  office 
of  Mr.  Ewing  and  there  an  agreement 
was  ente>'ed  into  under  w^'ich  Air.  E\\  tng 
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claims  the  right  to  use  the  name  Ford 
in  connection  with  his  tractor  company. ' 
Under  said  agreement  Paul  Ford  was  to 
receive  certain  definite  compensation 
therefor. 

The  above  is  interesting  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  literature  of  the  company 
gives  Air,  I’aul  Ford  credit  for  having 
conceived  the  idea  of  this  tractor,  de¬ 
signor  and  inventor  of  it.  The  sole  object 
of  inducing  Air.  Ford  to  join  the  concern 
of  course  was  that  by  the  use  of  his  name 
the  promoter  might  profit  by  the  good 
name  and  reputation  of  Henry  Ford  of 
Ford  automobile  fame.  AA’e  might  well 
ask,  are  there  any  depths  of  deception  to 
which  promoters  will  not  stoop  to  lure  the 
savings  of  the  unsuspecting?  It  also  ap¬ 
pears  from  this  bulletin  that  the  stock¬ 
brokers  take  for  their  toll  about  72c  of 
every  dollar  collected  from  the  investor. 

I  am  sending  circular  of  Birch  Afotor 
Go..  Chicago,  Ill.  Please  tell  me  what 
you  know  about  them.  w.  B.  c. 

A^ermont.  I 

The  circulars  enclosed  offer  a  corre¬ 
spondence  cour,sc  in  automobile  driving,  re¬ 
pairing  and  selling  at  the  special  price  of 
$15 — original  price  $.‘10.  Cionsequently  a 
great  bargain !  In  our  opinion  $1.50 
would  come  nearer  measuring  the  value 
of  any  such  correspondence  course.  Then 
as  an  inducement  to  purchiise  the  Cfuirse 
yon  are  to  have  an  agency  for  Birch 
motor  cars.  There  are  several  of  these 
so-called  motor  colleges  in  Chicago.  All 
arc  working  the  same  scheme.  Much  of 
this  class  of  advertising  hits  been  offered 
The  11.  N.-Y.  and  refused. 

This  is  one  of  five  concerns  in  Cleve¬ 
land  sending  similar  circular  lettcr.s. 
Some  offer  a  single  barrel  of  paint  or  oil. 
That  city  is  full  of  fake  oil  and  paint 
men,  having  no  plants.  s. 

New  York. 

The  above  refe?-s  to  the  printed  letter 
enclo.s(‘d  from  the  Groat  T.iik('S  Ilefiuing 
Compan3'  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  claiming 
that  the  firm  has  a  carload  of  oil  in 
the  railroad  warehouse,  at  Bochester,  N. 
A'.,  which  was  refused  by  a  jobber  on  .ac¬ 
count  of  slow  delivery  on  the  part  of 
the  railroad.  The  letter  alleges  that  in 
order  to  dispose  of  the  oil  without  loss, 
the  prices  i»roi)osed  have  heen  gicatly 
reduc('d,  ftome  of  the  other  Cleveland 
hou.ses  refi'rred  to  h.v  our  suhscribers, 
are  the  Progia'ss  P.aint  Comiiany,  Cleve- 
liind,  Ohio,  and  the  Electric  Paint  and 
AAtrnish  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Huch  claims  as  the  above  made  by  the 
Gre.it  I.akes  Befiuing  Company  are 
purcl.v  f.akes,  the  purpose  being  to  lead 
the  public  to  believe  that  the.v  are.  get¬ 
ting  a  great  bargain  at  the  jtrices  offered. 
Those  who  have  sent  orders  to  these  con¬ 
cerns  discover  that  the  goods  have  been 
shipped  from  Chic.ago  and  find  th<‘  quality 
very  inferior.  I{(‘gardle.ss  of  the  qualit\’ 
and  the  products,  however,  houses  iv'soi-t- 
ing  to  d(‘Ception  of  this  kind  to  sell  their 
goods  should  be  avoided  by  the  publi<'. 

I  am  enclosing  another  one  of  those 
getrrich-quick  hog  schemes.  AA'^e  hog  men 
jire  }ii>parentlj’  ‘‘a.sleep  at  the  switch,”  as 
we  are  unuble  to  see  this  just  ;is  it  reads, 
fi'he  man  who  goes  into  Florida  to  raise 
hogs  is  going  to  find  sbuiething  else  be¬ 
sides  profit.  ,  Properl.v  handled  the  hog 
business  is  all  right,  but  it  se('ms  queer 
that  they  have  to  go  so  far  fT'om  Intm^'  tn 
start,4L  bu.s’iness  when  a  colder  climate  is 
b(‘tter  for  the  hog.  .T.  w.  . 

New  Jersey. 

The  above  refers  to  the  prospectus  of 
Club  Fiirms  and  Town  Development  Syn¬ 
dicate  <»f  Chicago,  Ill.  This  proposition 
is  ver.v  similar  to  the  National  Hog  Co. 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  the  Artesian  Hog 
Breeding  As.sociatioh,“  of  Chicago,  'Ill. 
The  onl.v  apparent  difference  appears  to 
be  the  Club  Farms  and  the  Development 
Sj’ndicate  propo.se  making  the  public  rici>. 
through  breeding  hogs  in  Florida  instead 
of  Penusylvauia  and  Texas,  as  pr()pos('d 
by  the  other  promoters.  AV’'e  wish  all 
the.se  hog  cnterpri.ses  the  largest  d('gree  of 
success,  but  we  advise  The  R.  N.-Y.  ivad- 
ers  to  let  the  promoters  finance  their  own 
enteri)rises.  AA’e  think  there  is  little  dan¬ 
ger  that  any  practical  breeder  or  farmer 
will  consid('r  the  literature  of  either  of 
the  three  promotion  schemes  seriously. 
'Their  own  experience  teaches  them  the 
fallacy  of  the  promoter.s’  claims.  The 
city  man  who  swallows  the  fiction  in  the 
daily  and  literary  papers  that  farmers  are 
rolling  in  wealth,  will  become  the  most 
ready  victim.  The  high  price  of  pork  at 
the  present  time  furnishes  just  the  right 
sort  of  sucker  bait  for  all  the.se  schemes. 


IHHH 

We  Are  More 
Critical  of  Lucas  Quality  Than 
the  Most  Particular  User  of  Paint 

I 

If  you  could  see  the  way  we  make  Lucas  Paint,  you  would  know  the  secret 
of  its  quality- — why  it  is  so  much  better  in  every  way  than  ordinary  paint. 
From  the  time  the  paint  ingredients  are  tested  in  our  laboratories,  before 
we  accept  them,  until  the  finished  product  is  compared  with  the  master 
sample  by  five  different  tests,  to  make  certain  that  it  meets  the  standard  in 
every  particular,  every  detail  of  manufacture  is  planned  and  executed  with 
the  one  intent:  to  produce  the  best  paint  possible.  No  paint  user  would 
demand  such  rigid  tests  of  paint  as  we  exact;  yet  every  user  of  Lucas 
Paints  profits  by  them. 


Purposely  Made  for  Every  Purpose 


prove  their  quality  in  their  greater  covering  capacity — 300  to  400  square 
feet,  as  against  the  usual  200  to  250  square  feet.  They  show  it  in  the 
greater  protection  which  they  afford  to  the  surface  painted,  in  the  better 
appearance  and  longer  wear  they  give.  You  may  have  to  pay  a  little  more 
for  Lucas  Paints  than  for  ordinary  paints,  but  you  get  double  the  value.  If  you 
want  to  insure  permanent  paint  satisfaction,  be  sure  to  specify  Lucas  Paint. 

Your  dealer  will  be  glad  to  show  you  Lucas  color 
cards;  or  write  us  for  booklet,  “Save  Money  on  Paint,” 
and  X-Ray  demonstrator  for  showing  color  schemes. 


$2,000  S.VVED  IX  O.NK  YEAR  BY  .\  HRM  USI.VO  A 

National  Oat  Crusher 

for  booklrt .  Box  H 

EXCEL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
POTTERSVILLE  -  •  N.  J. 


STUMP  PULLER 


3^ 


_  ^sJWSiyiiTH  Grubber  .Co 

CATALOG  FREE-DEPT.49.  LA  CRESCENT. 


•>.  ! 


He  kills  the  chickens  and  is  a  pest  to  the 
farmer  in  several  ways,  and  there  are  hundreds 
of  him  roaming  around. 

Set  Victor  Traps— catch  him,  and  muskrats 
too— and  sell  the  furs. 

’  You’ll  get  scores  of  furs  every  week  with 
a'dozen  Victor  Traps  set  each  night  through 
Fall  and  Winter.  Your  boy  can  set  them, 
there’s  plenty  of  spare  time  anyway,  and  two 
or  three  hundred  dollars  is  a  good  roll  to 
pocket  by  Spring. 

■  Start  with  a  half  dozen  Victors.  (You  can  get  them 
from  any  hardware  dealer.)  They  will  pay  for  themselves 
— and  a  good  profit  besides  in  your  first  week  of  trapping.. 

Oneida  Community,  Ltd.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 
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Indigestion 

I  have  a  five-year-old  mare  that  had 
been  nursing  a  colt  the  past  Summer  and 
•was  thin.  I  fed  her  on  whole  oats  and 
wheat  middlings  and  worked  her  quite 
heavily  for  about  a  month,  when  some¬ 
thing  went  wrong.  She*  came  home  very 
tired  and  weak,  and  has  continued  so  for 
the  last  six  or  eight  weeks.  She  is  very 
hearty  to  eat,  will  even  eat  what  bed¬ 
ding  she  can  reach.  She  starts  out  with 
a  load  quite  brisk  in  the  morning,  but 
fags  out  and  is  weak  and  logy  before 
night.  I  have  suspected  kidney  trouble 
as  she  makes  water  too  often  and  for 
some  time  after  iirst  taken  she  sweated 
nights  in  the  flanks.  •  I  have  just  had  her 
teeth  fixed  up.  Is  there  any  remedy  you 
would  advise?  A.  ir.  b. 

New  York. 

Have  the  mare  clipped  and  then  blan¬ 
ket  her  when  standing  out  of  doors,  and 
in  the  stable  also  if  it  is  cold.  Feed 
whole  oats,  bran  and  good  hay  as  advised 
in  other  an.swers  on  indigestion.  If  pos¬ 
sible,  let  her  occupy  a  box  stall  in  the 
stable.  All  food  should  be  sound.  Pro¬ 
fuse  or  too  frequent  urination  commonly 
is  caiLsed  by  moldy  hay  or  musty  oats. 
No  medicine  should  be  necessary  if  you 
work  her  lightly  and  have  her  take  active 
outdoor  exerci.se  when  there  is  no  work 
for  her  to  do,  A.  S.  A, 


Want  to  Know 


Would  it  be  po.^ible  to  remove  the 
small  spurs  from  cockerels  when  young 
on  .something  the  same  principle  as  the 
button  horns  are  killed  on  calves?  a.  f. 

New  York.  ••;  •  -  . 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


W-ANTED — Married  farnfer;  house  and'  privi- 
loftes;  $50  per  nK)Uth.  .  HOHM-ANN  BKOS., 
Princeton,  New  Jersey. 


A  GENEHAE  IIOSPITAE  of  100  beds,  fifteen 
miles  from  New  York  City,  offers  a  two-year 
and  six  months’  course  to  young  women  who 
can  present  a  grammar  school  diploma  and  a 
certificate  of  at  least  one  year  of  high  school 
^york.  High  school  graduates  preferred.  A  new 
fireproof  nurses’  home  was  opened  March  1st. 
Address  SUPERINTENDENT,  Hackensack  Hos¬ 
pital,  Hackensack,  N.’J. 

WANTED — Herdsman,  single,  25  to  35  years,  20 
cows,  B.  E.  K.  milker;  Grade  A  raw  milk; 
Westchester :  Co.  NO.  2089,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Men  who  can  milk  15  cows  no  other 
experience  necessary;  certified  milk  dairy,  27 
miles  from  New  York;  no  boozers.  Address  NO. 
2035,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Clean,  reliable  man  to  care  for  a 
few  cows  on  estate  and  some  farm  work.  All 
year  work,  good  pay  and  cottage  for  right  man. 
Also  want  first-class  useful  man  for  heater, 
floors,  lawns,  etc.:  married  or  single;  references 
required.  MEADOW  FARM,  Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 


HOOKS  MADE 
TO  STAY  O  N 
LONGER 


PATENTED  IN  U..«5 
DEC. I,  191.4 

PATENTED  IN  CANADA 
APRIL  6,1915 


Wi 

Mmf/M. 


Our  new  patented  staple  and  felt  re¬ 
inforcing  device  gives  a  larger,  firmer 
hold  than  is  possible  by  any  other  form  of  at¬ 
tachment— hence  hooks  do  not  pull  off  easily  .This 
adds  to  life  of  pad.  This  form  of  attachment  is 

Found  Only  on  Pads  Made  by  Us 

Ask  your  dealer  for  free  T apatco  booklet.  Shows 
pads  in  colors  and  contains  valuable  horse  reme¬ 
dies.  If  ho  hasn't  it,  ask  him  to  write  us  direct. 

The  American  Pad  &  Textile  Co.fGreenfield,  0. 

Canadian  Branch:  Chatham,  Ontario 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


tions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only.  Deal¬ 
ers,  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers’  announce- 


wlll  not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Frlds 
to  appear  In  the  following  week’s  Issue. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


tial  to  be  good  calf  raiser  and  buttermaker. 
Must  offer  unqualified  references  as  to  charac¬ 
ter  and  ability.  Write  fully  giving  age  and  na¬ 
tionality.  NO.  2084,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  man  to  act  a.s  teamster  and 
make  himself  generally  useful  on  farm;  come 
at  once  ready  for  :mmediate  work.  EUGENE 
B.  BENNETT,  Easton,  Pa.,  Route  3. 


WANTPID — Working  farm  manager,  married,  no 
children;  sober;  strictly  honest,  trustworthy; 
qualified  take  charge  small  farm  Connecticut, 
experienced  in  crops,  garden,  stock,  handy  with 
tools;  good  home  for  right  man.  Reply  In  de¬ 
tail;  references  absolutely  necessary.  NO.  2099, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  good  farm  hand  for  general  work. 

Must  be  sober  and  well  recpmmeiided;  good 
board;  wages  thirty  dollars  a  month.  EDWARD 
HOWEN,  Princeton,  N.  J.  i  r  ; 


F’.ARM  KEEPER,  experienced  in  vegetables  or 
fruit  on  farm  within  40  miles  of  New  York 
City,  adjoining  railroad  station,  trolley  and 
town  of  2000  people;  opportunity  to  learn  com¬ 
mercial  farming  and  marketing.  Man  needed  at 
once  and  several  In  May  and  June.  Write  fully 
wages  wanted,  etc.  ,  NO.  2122,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  '  ' 


WANTED — Single  man  as  milker  in  certified 
milk  stable.  Also  good  man  for  farm  work. 
Good  wages  for  steady  men.  NO.  2114,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HEEP  WANTED — Neat,  energetic,  young  or 
middle  aged  man  who  desires  good  home 
with  young  couple  on  small  farm.  Must  be  able 
to  milk  two  cows,  drive  horse,  care  for  chick¬ 
ens  and  garden.  ^  Good  future  for  a  bustler. 
State  wages  and  'experience.  NO.  2111,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker.  . 


WANTED — Young  married  ,  man  as  greenhouse 
helper;  no  experience  necessary;  must  be 
strong,  willing,  sober,  honest;  steady  work,  $45 
per  month,  free  rent.  KRETSCHMAR  BROS., 
West  Nyack,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Strong  bo^’,  .$15  and  board  to  start; 

preferably  vyith  'some  market  garden  exper¬ 
ience.  Apply  F.  H.  CARTER,  922  Clove  Road', 
West 'Brigh tori,  S.  I.  ' 


MAN  AND  WIFE  WANTED  on  small  farm  in 
Eitchfleld,  Connecticut,  to  farm  and  care  for 
property  in  owner’s  absence.  Wife  must  be 
able  to  cook,  preserve,  and  do  general  house¬ 
work.  Farm  experience  not  essential  for  man, 
but  references  for  sobriety  and  honesty  abso¬ 
lutely  indispensable.  Good  opportunity  for  capa¬ 
ble  couple  who  want  to  break  away  from  city 
life.  NO.  2107,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.ANTED — Working  foreman,  about  forty,  mar- 
charge  of  general  farm  near 
Buffalo,  and  to  board  one  man.  New  bunga¬ 
low,  running  water  and  gas  furnislied;  per¬ 
manent  position  the  year  around.  Please  write 
giving  references  to  C.  S.  CEARK,  08  Norwood 
Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN  WANTED  on  small  general . 

poultry  farm  a.s  assistant  to  owner.  Good 
borne,  food  and  treatment  for  good-natured 
faithful  fellow  who  likes  country  life.  Write 
fully  in  first  letter.  State  wages  expected.  If 
possible  enclo.se  photo.  No  hot-headed  grouch 
need  apply.  BURR  HOEEISTER,  Washington, 
Conn. 


iT.v.ii — .-v  uiisuiess  proposi- 
tion.  A  homo  with  modern  conveniences 
Four  miles  on  trolley  and  macadam  to  Ithaca 
and  Cornell  University.  Exceptional  educa¬ 
tional  op|)ortunities.  Beautiful  location,  over¬ 
looking  Cayuga  Lake.  Write  for  complete  de- 
scription.  KENMORE  FARM,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — To  lease,  with  option  of  buying, 
farm  of  seven  to  thirty-five  acres  of  well 
drained  soil,  suitable  for  potato  growing  with 
buildings;  must  be  strongly  constructed,  on 
Long  Island  or  Southern  New  Jersey  preferred 
one  within  commutli\g  distance  to  New  York! 
NO.  2112,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — A  poultry  and  fruit  farm,  fine 
buildings,  good  land,  one  half  mile  from  sta¬ 
tion,  stocked  with  two  thousand  hens,  horses, 
cows,  all  kinds  of  implements,  household  furni¬ 
ture.  Will  sell  on  easy  terms  at  a  bargain, 
FITZPATRICK,  Owner,  Groton,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — KiO.  acre  dairy  farm,  level,  good 
buildings;  team  and  11  Holstein  cows  in¬ 
cluded  for  $5,000.  R.  H.  SMITH,  R.  4, 
Bainbridge,  N,  Y. 

FARM  TO  RENT — 40  acre  farm  to  rent  by 
honest,  reliable,  sober  man,  single  preferred. 
Address  P.  O.,  BOX  53,  Medford,  L.  I. 

FOR  S.4EE  or  exchange,  40  acres  apples  and 
prunes,  new  bungalow  and  barn.  35  miles 
from  Portland,  Oregon.  Price,  $15,000.  P.  F. 
STANDISH,  Estacada,  Ore. 

ALFALFA  and  grain  farm,  142  acres  1’/.  miles 
from  creamery,  canning  factory,  stores,  high' 
school,  churches,  i/t  mile  to  State  road;  good 
buildings,  complete  set  farming  tools,  spring 
water  in  -iiouse  and  t)arn;  20  iiead  cattle  4 
hor.ses,  100  hems.  Price  $12,000..  Immediate 
possession.  MRS.  MARY  O’CO.NNOR,  Kno.x- 
boro,  N.  Y, 


FOR  RENT — 27-acre  farm,  E.  I.,  on  good  road 
with  buildings,  rent  .$250.  Address  MR. 
BLANKE,  32  Hooker  Street,  Glendale,  E.  I. 

FOR  SALE — Farm  197  acres,  good  buildings, 
running  water,  new  house,  modern  furnished; 
hor.ses,  stock,  farm  implements,  seed  timber; 
near  lake,  2»/4  miles  station.  GUSTAV 
RUETZEER,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 30  acre  farm  at  Calverton,  E.  I.; 

best  farming  section  on  island.  20  acres  till¬ 
able,  500  fruit  trees.  Sacrifice  to  quick  buyer. 
No.  2118,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  W.\NTED  to  help  around  green¬ 
houses;  steady  work  year  round:  wages  to 
start  $12  per  week.  ALF’RED  BURTON,  Chest¬ 
nut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WANTED — Married  working  farmer,  wages  $40 
per  month,  with  good  house  and  fuel;  also 
fine  garden  good  place  for  the  right  sob+'r  man; 
no  milking.  Address  with  references,  NO.  2109, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Man  on  farm  about  April  1st.;  ex¬ 
perienced  gard'ener.  C.  FRANK  COLBY, 

Portland,  Me.,  R.  4. 

1  WANTED — Young  man,  willing  worker,  sober, 

!  moderate  pay;  good  home  on  small  farm; 

1  chance  of  advancement.  PHILIP  B.  PEACFl, 

1  Birchrunville,  Pa. 

1  CARPENTER  WANTED  for  summer  to  build' 

1  henhouse  and  alter  barn;  a.ssistance  given; 

1  state  experience  and  wages  wanted  in  first  letter. 

1  WILLIAM  M.  CRANE,  Richmond,  Mass. 

1  WANTED — Superintendent  for  Charlton  Indus- 
1  trial  F’arm  Scliooi,  300  acres  land,  30  boys  to 

1  manage.  A  Christian  business  man  wanted. 

1  Wife  as  matron,  if  possible.  Apply  to  W.  I. 

1  CAVERT,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.,  R.  2. 

1  WANTED — Man  wlio  can  run  tractor,  automo- 

1  bile  and  to  be  generally  useful.  .$30  per  month 

1  and  board.  CRYST^VL  SPRING  FARMS,  Mil- 
1  lington,  N.  J. 

1  WANTED — Single  man  on  milk  farm;  good 

1  milker;  handy  with  team;  state  age,  wages 

expected;  give  references.  S.  D.  NEWELL. 

1  Bristol  Conn. 

1  WANTED — Boy,  13  or  10  years;  must  be  ambi- 

1  tlous  and  strong  and  of  good  habits,  to  work 

■  on  up-to-date  truck  and  vegetable  farm;  wages 
to  start  $10  per  month  and  board.  NO.  2100, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — General  man  for  small  farm,  single, 
temperate;  permanent  position  with  advance¬ 
ment  for  energetic  man  handy  wltli  tools.  Full 
I)articulnrs  and  references  in  .first  letter. 
WILLIAM  M.  CRANE,  Richmond,  Mass. 

WANTED  at  once,  sober,  reliable,  married 
man  for  up-to-date  dairy  farm.  Must  be 
clean,  dry  hand  milker;  $55,  house,. fuel,  milk; 
raise  to  $00  if  satisfactory,  Addresa,  SPRING 
F'ARM  DAIRY,  Moncssen,  Pa. 

OFPEIl  kitchen,  bedroom,  bath,  return  care 
office  and  telephone*  Also  two  rooms  at 
farm,  use  land*,  tools,  supplies,  return  doing 
chores  and  care  garden.  Part  time  employ- 
.  ment  man  or  woman  or  both,  DR.  DFIMING, 
Georgetown,  Conn. 

1  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FOR  SALF! — TJp-to-date  420-acre  stock  and  dairy 
farm  fully  equipped  and  stocked,  340  r.cres 
tinder  cultivation,  28  miles  from  Washington, 

D.  C.,  (4  mile  from  railroad  station:  fine  train 
service  to  Washington;  splendid  neighborhod  and 
fine  location.  NO.  2022,  care  Rtiral  New-Yorker. 

14-ACRB  FARM,  10-room  house  wltli  running 
water;  basement  barn,  new;  outbuildings;  all 
in  good  shape;  plenty  fruit  of  all  kind;  also 
berries,  grapes,  asparagus;  on  State  road’  near 
town;  good  schools  and  neighbors;  healthy  loca¬ 
tion.  Address  NO.  2094.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 

230  ACRES  in  Delaware  fruit  belt,  five  tliou- 
sand  bearing  trees,  good  land,  near  railroad 
and  market;  a  money  maker,  fine  buildings,  de¬ 
lightful  country;  particulars  given;  no  agents. 
NO.  2075,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SALE — New  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  fine  residence, 

12  rooms,  village  Improvements,  8  acres,  fine 
building  sites,  fruit,  barn,  poultry  house,  near 
normal  school,  post  office,  station;  sell  cheap  to 
close  estate.  C.  H.  WOOLSEY,  New  Paltz, 

N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — F,astern  Massachusetts  poultry 
farm  or  summer  liome,  12  acres,  300  fruit 
trees,  good  buildings,  running  spring  water, 
bou.se  and  barn  near  lake;  $1,500,  NO.  2054 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

NEAR-BY  New  Jersey  Farm  For  Sale,  near 

trolley  and  large  town;  28  acres,  good  soil 
and  buildings.  H.  R.  LUDWIG,  K.  F’.  D.  No.  2 
Rahway,  New  Jersey.  ’ 

SIX  FARMS  FOR  SALE,  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  fruit,  dairy  and  truck.  HARRY  VAIL 
Owner,  Warwick,  N.  Y.  - 

poultry,  fruit  farm.  NO. 
2090,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

• - - - - - 

FOR  SALE — Hardwood  cut-over  land,  silt  loam, 
clay  subsoil,  not  sandy,  nor  gravelly.  Gent¬ 
ly  rolling;  dairy  proposition;  land  located  In 
Langlade  and  Marathon  Counties,  Wisconsin. 
Write  for  prices  and  terms.  NO.  2110,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 80  acre  farm,  level  and  rolling, 
200  fruit  trees,  good  potato  and  garden  soil. 
Price  $3,500.  BOX  21,  Athens,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED — Position  on  Pennsylvania  farm,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  caring  for  poultr.v  and  private 
estate.  NO.  2082,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMMERCIAL  I’OUETRYMAN.  intelligent  and 
reliable,  desires  position  on  plant  or  build  and 
manage  commercial  plant;  thorouglily  under¬ 
stands  incubation,  brooding  and  feeding  for  eggs; 
married;  no  children;  state  full  particulars;  ex¬ 
cellent  references.  NO.  2085,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  or  horticultural  ex¬ 
pert  open  for  engagement  with  private  es¬ 
tate  or  commercial  proposition;  graduate  of 
New  York  State  School  of  Agriculture;  life  ex¬ 
perience  In  general  farming,  expert  with  sheep, 
dairy  and  general  stock.  NO.  2121,  care  Rural 
.New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  with  experience,  energy  and 
ability  open  for  engagement;  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  branches  of  modern  farming,  in¬ 
cluding  all  stock,  crops  and  orchard  work;  qual¬ 
ified  to  handle  any  farming  proposition.  XO. 
2113  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  with  20  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience,  wishes  to  correspond  with  parties 
wanting  a  man  who  can  get  results.  Address 
NO.  2108,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  Cornell  graduate  (sin¬ 
gle)  with  some  practical  experience;  prefer¬ 
ably  on  poultry  and  general  farm.  NO.  2105, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  18,  American  good  habits,  will¬ 
ing,  wishes  farm  position;  good  home  d'esired. 
ABB  SLOM,  1.538  Pitkin  Ave.,  Brooklyn  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  MAN  19,  good  dry  hand  milker,  wants 
all-year  work  on  dairy  or  truck  farm;  best 
reference.  CHARLES  HANSEN,  439  Broadhead 
PI.,  Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey. 


POULTRYMAN — Expert,  full  practical,  knowl¬ 
edge,  desires  po.sltion  as  manager.  A-1  Ref- 
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manager  or  assistant  on  poultry  farm.  E. 
MAYNARD  CONDON,  Linio  Rock,  Conn, 


^  Y  — Avxriiuuiw  ocuicu  larm  lorenian, 

forty;  exi)ert  sheep  man,  thoroughly  familiar 


A.  TV  AXiv  A.  uiaii  ou  com- 

mercial  poultry  farm  in  Massachusetts,  with 


TV  AA.XX  X  a;aa-» - Ujf  lie  ^UUIlg  IIJUII, 

twenty-six  years,  of  good  antecedents,  gencr- 


---  A.  AA  A.  A»  X.  XTAAA.1-T  i4cr*in.'.->  evMiiuei  eiai  vr 

private  position;  consider  shares.  NO.  211G, 


A.AAAxx,  XA.*/,  ui.  ^uuii  eiiuiueifi, 

American,  energetic,  desires  work  on  up-to- 


Miscellaneous 


producer  and  get  the  best.  ALBER'r  FISHER, 
Rupert,  Vt. 


A.AAAx  A-#Ax  o  X  X X  ,  o  u  ipiiif  iiiw  I’cuuy;  price, 
one  gallon,  $1.75;  case,  (5  gallons,  $10;  un- 


v/iv  — c^uuugaieu  oany  cnix  Doxes,  new; 

feed  hoppers,  drinking  fountains,  etc.;  second- 


AAxv  Ajx  AA.AXXAJ1W  ut  It  i^eiiiirig  ii  11, 

P.  tank,  150  gallons;  horse  drawn;  cost  $2(!5, 


I' OR  SALE — 4  Cyphers  Portable  Hovers  and 
Heaters  in  A  No.  1  condition.  F.  M.  DAVIS 
Cha.se  Poultry  F'arm.  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y.,  R.  d! 


F(Hl  SYRUP  and  sugar  write  to 

C.  J.  YODER,  Grantsvllle,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — New  one-ton  Model  D  Erie  Trailer 

all  complete.  BOX  57,  Westbury,  L.  I. 


FOR  SALFl— 3  390-egg  Cyphers  incubators  at 
o  ^  Cyphers  incubator  at  $15; 

orvn  Colony  Brooders,  coal  burning;  capacity 
300-500’  perfect  condition,  $20  each;'  1  Hill 

2  egg  cabinets,  capa- 
PillEIP  DAWSON, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Alexandria,  Va. 


Mounted  Olds  6  horse  engine, 
slightly  u.sed.  New  Flureka  No.  2  corn 
planter,  never  uncrated.  BOX  34,  Mahopac 
Falls,  New  York. 


IWO  SEATED  Cutunder  carriage,  one  and  two 
horse  delivery  wagons,  for  sale  clieap.  Am 
using  automoldles.  Flxcliange  for  .Tersey  Red 
or  lierl^shire  swine.  H.  A.  CROASDALE,  Dela¬ 
ware  Water  Gap,  Penna. 


WANTED— Quantity  of  one  and’  two  inch 
poultry  netting.  .State  width.  SLOAN, 
Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


H.\ND  MADE  F''ibor  Brooms,  will  excliange  for 
day-old  chicks  or  iiu  incubator,  (IHc,  stamps, 
posH)aul.  W.  C.  WILLIAMS,  North  Lawrence! 

FOR  SALE — Seven  Prairie  State  portal)Ie  liovers 

used  once,  $5  each;  KMJ-egg  Old  Trusty,  $5; 
240-egg  Sure  llatch’  $10;  all  good  condition. 
W.  K.  MARIIN,  Now  Paris,  O. 

F'OR  SALE— A  Domestic  2(4  H.  P.  150  gal.  tank 
power  sprayer.  Practically  as  good*  as  now- 
cost  .$203  will  take  $135.'^  Also  1000  S 
Simplex  brooder  stove.  Price  $8.  B  B 
CHASE,  Wyoming,  Del. 

FOR  S.'VLE — Standard  Cyphers  incubator,  capa- 

MT* condition,  $15.  WALTER 
McLF.OD,  Rowland,  N.  C. 

N'<>  3  Ol.IVER  TYPEWRITER  for  sale.  Price 
$18.  S.  J.  MILLER,  Grantsville,  Md. 


WANTED — Drag  saw  with  power  feed  attach- 
ment.  ARTHUR  JOHNSON,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 


I 
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Wizards  of 
Transportation 

Robert  fulton, 

American  engineer, 
the  first  to  propel  a 
boat  by  steam.  Original 
experiment  made  in  1803 
at  Paris.  In  1807  Fulton 
built  the  “Clermont,” 
the  first  steamboat  in 
America.  It  plied  the 
Hudson  river  between 
New  York  and  Albany. 


£  1*0^  ECAUSE  of  tKe  vast  importance  o£  tlie  transportation  problem,  man’s 

K  genius  in  every  a^e  has  been  devoted  to  'its  advancement.  You  who 
^lide  easily,  surely  and  fast  over  pike  and  boulevard  in  your  rubber-shod  motor 
car,  are  enjoying  the  fruit  of  these  centuries  of  effort.  Firestone  stands  for  today’s 
highest  development  in  that  essential  to  |,ood  travel,  the  motor  vehicle  tire. 
The  Organization  these  tires  represent  and  the  man  Firestone,  whose  name 
they  bear,  leave  nothing  undone  that  research  and  experiment  can  do  towards 
perfect  transportation.  The  result  is  your  Firestone  Tire,  with  its  Non-Skid 
hold,  sure  and  quick,  on  every  road,  the  year  through. 

The  Firestone  policy  takes  into  account  the  cost  of  your  tire  service.  Maximum 
efficiency  methods  in  making  and  selling  enable  Firestone  builders  to  ^ive 
Firestone  quality  at  avera3,e  cost.  Immense  volume,  too,  bring,s  down  price  per 
tire.  In  short.  Firestone  quality  means  the  convenience,  satisfaction  and  final 
saving  in  Most  Miles  per  Dollar.  Behind  your  dealer  stands  the  near-by 
Firestone  Branch,  co-operating  with  him  to  ^ive  prompt,  economical  service, 

FIRESTONE  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Akron,  Ohio  Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 


u  /\lcron,  ^nio  Drauciie;>  auu  i-.vci  y  wiictn 

Tlre$fone  utes 
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Land  Plaster  and  Lime 

Why  Gypsum  Was  Formerly  Used 

When  I  was  a  boy  my  graudfathei  used  land  pla.stor 
on  his  corn  and  olbvor.  No  land  pla.ster  has  been  used 
in  this  section'  for  '40  years—  everyone  is  using  lime,  I 
among  the  rest.  I  used  lime  on  corn  and  tomatoes  for 


"liiue"  is  a  conibiiiation  of  the  metal  calcium  and 
oxygen.  Limestone  is  a  cai'bonate  of  lime — tliat  is 
c.ilcium  and  carltonie  acid.  The  burning  drives 
away  the  carbonic  acid  and  leaves  the  lime.  Land 
plaster  or  g.v]»sum  is  a  sulphate  of  lime  containing 
snl]diur  with  the  lime.  Thus  the  two  differ  not  only 


phur  which  it  contains  the  jdaster  has  a  more  acid 
effect  upon  tin'  soil,  and  the  lime  i!i  it  would  not 
give  an  alkaline  elfi'ct  until  it  had  bc'come  separ¬ 
ated  from  the  suli)hur.  As  most  farnuM's  know,  the 
u.se  of  lime  u])ou  potato(‘s  will  usually  increase  the 
scab,  while  plaster  may  be  dusted  over  the  seed 


two  years,  ;ind  with  no  b('i'iefit.  so  f:ir  as  I  could  .see. 
I>ut  I  can  I'emember  how  land  plaster  benefited  corn 
and  clover.  Since  tlu'  farnu'rs  ceased  to  use  plaster  on 
their  corn  I  have  si'en  no  such  dark  green  luxuriant 
growth  as  I  saw  when  a  boy.  ^^’hy  do  not  farmers 
use  it  now,  and  why  is  it  not  advertised?  I.,  n.  K. 

Silver  Creek,  N.  Y. 

EPEATING  AN  OLD  STORY.— We  have  had  a 
number  o2  letters  like  the  above,  and  it  i.s  clear 
that  the  old  story  of  lime  and  land  plaster  (gyp¬ 
sum)  should  be  told  once  more.  What  we  call 


Turning  the  Old  Sod  Into  a  Seed  Bed.  Fig.  202 

in  theii’  comiiosition.  but  also  in  their  chemical 
action.  For  instance,  when  lime  is  put  with  ma¬ 
nure  or  other  organic  matter  containing  nitrogen 
the  tendency  is  for  it  to  make  a  combination  which 
di'ives  off  ammonia  in  the  form  of  a  gas.  When 
plaster  is  put  with,  the  manure  the  chemical 
change  is  to  form  the  .sulphate  of  ammonia,  which 
is  a  solid.  The  lime  is  much  better  for  sweetening 
the  soil,  as  its  action  is  direct.  Owing  to  the  sul- 


without  any  danger.  Some  years  ago  it  w'as  a  com¬ 
mon  practice  to  scatter  plaster  in  the  drill  when 
pl:inting  potatoes,  and  to  dust  plaster  over  the 
plants  as  they  came  up.  This  was  said  to  prevent 
Idight  and  rot,  the  credit  being  given  to  the  sulphur 
in  the  plaster.  In  the  days  before  liquid  sprays  be¬ 
came  common,  plaster  was  u.sed  mixed  with  Paris 
green  for  killing  i)otato  beetles. 

PLASTER  AND  CLOVER.— Up  to  50  years  ago 
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plaster  and  clover  were  the  backbone  of  fanninj?  in 
the  prosperous  sections  of  Central  New  York.  Jo¬ 
seph  Iliirris  laid  down  these  three  fundamental 
facts  about  the  fanning  of  that  day:  1.  A  small  top- 
dressing  of  plaster  increased  the  growth  of  clover. 
2.  The  moj'e  clovei'  yon  plowed  iinder  the  larger  the 
cr(»ps  of  wheat  and  coiui.  Whenever  yon  noticed 
an  exceptionally  good  farm  yon  could  he  sure  the 
owner  used  plaster  on  the  clover.  It  is  an  old  story 
how  Tien  Fi’anklin  marked  out  letters  of  the  word 
“I’lasler"’  in  a  clover  field  and  scattered  gypsum 
ovf'r  the  soil  covered  by  these  letters,  and  obtained 
such  a  womlei’fnl  growth  that  the  word  was  easily 
seen.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  plaster  did  in¬ 
crease  the  clover,  but  none  of  those  old-timers  knew 
.inst  how  it  was  done.  The  .scienti.sts  of  that  day 
had  shown  that  plaster  through  its  chemical  changes 
could  retain  the  ammonia  of  oi’ganic  matter,  and 
maJiy  winters  of  that  jieriod  thought  the  plaster 
took  nitrogen  out  of  the  air.  The  favorite  method 
of  using  the  plaster  was  to  scatter  it  over  the  young 
clover  while  the  dew  was  on.  We  have  read  old- 
time  articles  in  which  the  winters  a.ssumed  that  the 
dew  contained  ammonia,  and  that  the  plaster  ab¬ 
sorbed  it  and  carried  it  down  to  the  soil.  Horace 
Creeley  wrote  essays  in  which  he  described  the 
plaster  sjiread  on  the  fields  as  taking  the  nitrogen 
out  of  the  smoke  or  air  which  blew  over  it  The 
fact  is,  however,  that  in  tho.se  days  farmers  simply 
knew  that  the  plaster  increa.sed  the  clover.  That 
was  enough  for  them,  without  knowing  how  it  was 
done  or  hoiv  the  clover  obtained  more  nitrogen  for 
the  wheat  and  corn.  There  finally  came  a  time 
when  the  plaster,  even  in  increased  quantities, 
failed  to  increase  the  clover  ci*op  and  the  farmers 
changed  their  method.s — plowing  under  less  clover 
and  using  lime  and  chemicals. 

THK  ACTION  OF  FLAi^TER.— Now  the  scientific 
men  tell  us  why  the  plaster  succeeded  for  a  time 
on  the  clover,  and  why  it  finally  failed.  First  as  a 
])lant  food.  It  ]irovided  lime  and  sulphur  as  plant 
food  after  it  went  through  its  chemical  change  in 
the  soil.  The  action  of  this  lime  was  not  equal  to 
that  in  burnt  lime,  and  there  is  less  than  half  as 
much  lime  in  100  i)ounds  of  jilaster  as  in  the  burnt 
lime.  The  snl])hur  Avas  necessary  to  the  clover,  but 
not  so  much  so  as  tp  acount  foi*  the  increase  of  the 
crop  Avhen  i)laster  Avas  used.  Nor  could  the  chem¬ 
ical  poAA'er  of  the  plaster  to  hold  the  ammonia  ac¬ 
count  for  this  crop  increase.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  old  theoiy  that  the  plaster  took  nitrogen  from 
the  air.  We  uoav  knoAA'  that  is  done  by  the  tiny  bac¬ 
teria  on  the  roots  of  the  clover. 

.V  CllEWICAL  CHANGE.— The  chief  A'alue  of  the 
idaster  came  in  its  ability  to  change  part  of  its 
lime  for  aA’ailable  potash,  and  to  a  less  extent  phos- 
l)horic  acid,  by  Avorking  on  the  insoluble  foi-ms  of 
these  elements.  It  is  hard  to  get  outside  of  scien¬ 
tific  language  and  explain  .such  action.  When  potash 
in  available  forms  is  applied  to  the  soil  the  solution 
Avhich  it  forms  sinks  doAvn  and  makes  a  chemical 
change  in  the  zeolites  which  contain  lime.  These 
zeolites  are  little  masses  of  soil,  combinations  of 
elements  Avhich  may  be  quite  readily  broken  Aip  by 
chemical  action.  As  the  strong  solution  comes 
through  the  soil  to  them  these  zeolites  may  be 
changed.  The  lime  which  they  contain  is  put  into 
the  .solution,  Avhile  the  potash  goes  into  the  soil 
combination.  Thus  we  often  read  that  potash  put 
on  the  soil  Avill  not  be  lost  in  the  drainage  Avater 
as  nitrogen  is.  The  potash  may  be  caught  up  and 
held  in  these  zeolites. 

UNAYATLARLE  POTASH.— NoAV,«in  the  old  days 
wheii  plaster  gave  such  great  results  on  clover,  it 
is  i)rohahle  that  the  soil  was  Avell  filled  Avith  potash 
in  the  form  of  these  zeolite.s.  While  it  aa’us  in  the 
soil  this  potash  AA’as  not  fully  aA’ailable  to  the  chwer 
and  it  did  not  thrive  fully  because  clover  must  have 
full  supplies  of  potash  (a  ton  of  Red  clover  hay 
contains  40  pounds).  Noaa''  when  the  plaster  Avas 
put  on  the  clover  it  dissolved  and  Avorked  dOAvn  into 
the  soil,  and  the  chemical  action  was  the  reverse  of 
that  which  put  the  soluble  potash  into  the  zeolites. 
In  the  latter  case  the  lime  in  the  plaster  Avas  ex¬ 
changed  for  the  potash  in  the  zeolites — the  jAOtash 
thus  becoming  available  to  feed  the  clover.  In 
handling  the  “alkali”  lands  of  the  West  they  make 
use  of  this  poAver  of  plaster  to  take  injurious  salts 
out  of  the  soil.  The  plaster,  in  solution,  effects 
changes  Avhich  make  this  “alkali”  soluble,  and  it  is 
washed  aAvay  in  the  drainage. 

UNLOCKING  THE  SOIL.— This  is  the  explana¬ 
tion  now  given  for  the  old  success  in  using  plaster 
on  clover.  It  Avas  just  a  matter  of  providing  avail¬ 
able  potash.  At  that  time  j)otash  Avas  very  expen¬ 
sive.  The  German  mines  had  not  been  fully  de¬ 
veloped,  and  most  of  the  potash  in  Avood  ashes  Avas 
too  valuable  for  manufacturing  purposes  to  permit 


Its  large  use  in  farming.  As  Ave  know  there  came 
a  time  Avhen  plaster  failed  to  keep  up  the  big  crops 
of  clover,  even  though  it  Avas  used  heavily.  In  the 
light  of  what  the  chemists  noAv  tell  us  we  can  readi¬ 
ly  see  why  this  was  so.  The  plaster  AA’as  mainly 
u.seful  for  its  AA'ork  in  breaking  up  the  zeolites  and 
setting  the  potash  free,  .\fter  some  years  of  this, 
Avithout  ])utting  potash  back — except  Avhat  Avas 
.‘;aved  as  manure — there  came  a  time  Avheji  these 
combinations  of  potash  were  nearly  exhausted  and 
then,  of  course,  the  plaster  could  not  do  its  Avoi-k 
of  breaking  up  the.se  zeolites  and  making  the  pot¬ 
ash  available.  Added  to  that  Avas  the  fact  that  the 
continued  u.se  of  plaster  no  doubt  gaA’e  the  soil  a 
more  acid  effect,  .so  that  the  clover  bacteria  Avere 
Aveakened.  No  one  kneAV  about  these  things  in  that 


day.  The  farmers  merely  kneAv  that  jjlasfer  seemed 
to  fail  on  the  clover,  and  the  poorer  the  clover  the 
poorer  Avere  all  crops. 

CHEMICALS  AND  LIME. — ^Then  came  the  in¬ 
creased  use  of  fertilizing  chemicals  and  lime.  Pot¬ 
ash  in  the  German  .salts  became  cheaper  and  all 
sorts  of  Avastes  Avere  saved  for  use  as  fertilizers. 
Tame  corrected  the  soil  of  the  clover  fields,  and  all 
these  things  combined  to  make  plaster  a  “back 
number.”  It  is  uoav  but  little  used  except  in  the 
.stable,  or  in  the  manure  pile.s.  It  gives  good  re¬ 
sults  iji  such  places,  but  is  uoav  .seldom  used  for 
actual  field  Avork.  Litne  ai)pears  to  be  about  as 
effective  in  breaking  up  the  zeolites  in  the  soil,  and 
the  actual  lime  in  the  plaster  is  expensive.  The 
pla.ster  costs  $S  to  $10  per  ton  in  Ncav  Yoi’k,  and 
contains  less  than  one-half  as  much  lime  as  slaked 
lime.  Under  ordinary  conditions  potash  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  salts  is  much  cheaper  than  the  pota.sh  set  fi’ee 


Methods  of  Bridge-grafting.  Fig.  204 

in  the  soil  by  pla.ster.  These  are  the  chief  reasons 
Avhy  land  plaster  is  not  more  largely  used  at  this 
time,  though  it  may  be  that  on  some  soils,  Avhere 
potash  has  long  been  used,  it  Avould  pay  to  nse  plas¬ 
ter  once  more. 


Bridge  Grafting  for  Girdled  Trees 

[George  W.  Wallace  of  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y'^.,  sends  us 
the  final  result  of  experiments  he  has  been  making  for 
the  jjast  25  years  in  saving  girdled  fruit  trees,  and 
Avhieh  has  proA’ed  successful  in  saving  all  trees  he 
has  had  girdled,  some  of  the  trees  being  10  inches  in 
diameter,  some  girdled  for  fully  15  inches  in  AA’idth, 
and  completely  around  the  trunk,  Avhieh  doomed  such 
to  certain  death.] 

ETIIODS  PRACTICED.— My  methods  of  sav¬ 
ing  girdled  ti’ces  are  three,  and  to  make  them 
perfectly  understood,  Avill  illustrate  them.  One 
method  is  this:  If  there  are  groAAing  from  the  roots 
of  the  damaged  trees  good  healthy  suckers,  long 
enough  to  reach  the  live  xingirdled  bark  above  the 
bare  girdled  spot,  as  shoAvn  in  No.  5,  Fig.  204,  they 
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will  do ;  but  if  there  is  none,  find  good  thrifty  ones 
Avith  roots,  dig  them  np  and  transiilant  them  close 
to  the  trunk  of  the  girdled  tree,  as  shoAvn  at  No.  1, 
being  careful  in  taking  up  and  transplanting  such 
sprouts  or  seedling.s,  to  save  every  root;  and  in 
spreading  them  nicely  when  reset.  The  dirt  must 
be  firmly  pressed  about  the  roots,  then  ent  the 
sprouts  off  tAvo  inches  longer  than  the  girdled  spot 
you  Avish  to  span  Avith  them.  Proceed  to  cut  the 
end  of  the  sprout  as  .shoAvn  in  No.  2  so  as  to  fit 
nicely  the  incision.  No.  then  with  the  left  hand 
take  hold  half  Ava.y  doAvn  the  sprout,  and  Avith  the 
right  hand,  hold  the  end  you  have  tapered  close  to 
the  trunk,  pull  out  Avith  your  left  hand  until  you 
make  the  si)rout  boAv  out  in  the  middle,  then  niark 
the  place  AA’here  the  end  of  the  sprout  touches  the 
liA’e  bark  abOA’e  the  girdle.  With  a  shaiqi  knife  or 
a  sharp  chisel,  make  an  incision  through  the  live 
bark  of  the  tree  and  into  the  hard  Avood  Avhere  you 
marked  deep  enough  to  bring  the  line  hetAveen  the 
wood  and  bark  of  the  .sprout  in  exact  line  Avith 
those  of  the  girdled  tree,  so  as  to  connect  the  fioAV 
of  sap,  as  this  is  the  main  thing  to  insure  success. 
The  bark  and  hard  Avood  is  remoA’ed  from  such  in¬ 
cision,  as  shoAvn  at  No.  Noaa’,  if  you  have  made 
the  incision  in  the  tree  of  the  right  depth,  Avidth 
and  length,  the  .sprout  or  scion  when  bent  and  the 
end  placed  in  the  incision  will  be  found  to  match 
exactly,  and  the  connection  on  the  end  and  the  two 
sides  in  line  AA’ith  the  fioA\’  of  sap  of  the  tree  giving 
three  chances  for  success.  The  spring  deriA’ed  from 
the  bending  of  the  sprout  keeps  the  sprout  in  close 
contact  Avith  the  upper  and  side  AA’alls  of  the  in¬ 
cision,  No.  .“I.  Then  driA’e  a  light  staple  astride  the 
sprout  or  scion  and  into  the  tree,  as  shoAA'n  at  No. 
4,  being  careful  only  to  driA’e  it  close  enough  to 
keep  the  scion  in  its  place,  and  to  keep  it  from  be¬ 
ing  knocked  out  of  jdace;  then  cover  it  AA’ell  with 
grafting  Avax  to  .shut  out  the  air  and  keep  it  from 
drying  out.  The  staple  must  be  Avatched,  for  after 
the  scion  and  tree  have  knit  together  the  scion  Avill 
enlarge  Avith  astonishing  rapidity,  and  if  the  staple 
is  not  draAvn  it  Avill  strangle  the  circulation  in 
scion.  When  the  scion  has  sufficiently  united  Avith 
the  tree  to  Avarrant,  Avithdr-aAv  the  stai)le  and  then 
.see  that  the  connection  is  Avell  waxed  again.  You 
should  i)ut  from  four  to  six  of  the.se  scions  or 
.spi’outs  around  the  tree,  according  to  its  size  and 
extent  of  the  girdling  done.  From  fiA’e  sprouts  thus 
set  and  grafted  in  around  the  tree,  you  should  get 
three  to  live,  and  that  is  enough  to  save  the  tree 
and  make  it  as  good  as  ever. 

A  SECOND  METHOD.- The  other  method,  a 
sprout  shoAvu  at  No.  5,  has  the  advantage  over  the 
first  (No.  1)  in  having  the  main  roots  of  the  tree 
to  draAv  nourishment  from,  and  thereby  aiding  the 
connecting  scion  to  groAv  very  mnch  faster,  Avhich 
is  desirable.  The  other  method  (No.  C)  is  to  cut 
from  a  thrifty  tree  branch  sprouts,  the  largest  you 
can  find,  then  cut  them  into  lengths  three  or  four 
inches  longer  that  Avill  span  the  girdled  portion  of 
the  ti'ee ;  .shape  both  ends  of  these  sprouts,  uoav 
scion.s,  as  shoAvn  by  No.  2 ;  make  an  incision  in  the 
live  bark  beloAv  the  girdle,  as  shown  at  No.  3,  only 
reversed  and  one  like  *:o.  3,  above  the  girdle;  bend 
thq  scion.  No.  6,  and  put  in  place;  drive  .staples  and 
Avax  as  in  former  method,  putting  in  from  four  to 
six  scions,  according  to  .size  of  tree,  and  girdle. 
Remember  success  depends  upon  making  perfect 
connections  so  as  to  facilitate  the  direct  fioAV  of 
•sap  beloAV  .the  girdle  through  the  scion  into  the 
main  trunk;  that  flOAV  of  sap  is  betAveen  the  bark 
and  hard  AA’ood. 

RESULTS  OP  THE  WORK. — ^l''he  AA’iiter  can 
shOAV  trees,  completely  girdled  for  15  inches  in 
width  and  entirely  around  the  tnink,  treated  20 
yeaiAS  ago  by  both  method.s.  The  largest  scions  set 
were  not  over  half  an  inch  in  diameter  that  are 
now  much  larger  than  the  pai’ent  tree  before  it  Avas 
girdled,  and  three  of  them  alive  on  a  tree  of  five 
scions  .set,  Avhich  furnish  47  inches  of  surfoce  bark, 
Avhich  is  more  surface  bark  than  the  main  tree  has, 
and  it  is  as  good  a  bearer  as  any  tree  hi  the  or¬ 
chard.  The  girdled  portion  of  the  tree  should  be 
kept  Avell  painted  to  keep  out  insects  and  to  keep  it 
from  rotting.  The  best  time  to  do  this  grafting  is 
AA’hen  the  buds  of  the  trees  first  begin  to  shoAV’  they 
are  .SAvelling. 

PREVENTION  OF  GIRDLING. — To  prev’cnt  A'er- 
miu  from  girdling  fruit  trees,  Avrap  the  trunk  tAvice 
around  and  16  inches  high,  Avith  good  heft  of  tar 
paper,  late  in  the  Fall.  Be  sure  the  paper  is  crowd¬ 
ed  belOAv  the  surface  of  the  ground  about  the  foot  of 
the  tree.  Fasten  in  place  by  a  very  small  Avire,  so 
that  you  can  tAvis't  the  ends  together  Avith  your 
fingers.  Remove  the  papers  in  the  Spring,  lay  them 
carefully  aAvay,  for  use  the  next  Pall.  If  papers 
are  properly  cared  for  they  will  last  many  years. 

GEO.  W.  WAEr.ACE. 
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Sudan  Grass  and  Canada  Thistles 

When  f^liould  Sudan  grass  be  sown  and  would  it  be 
possible  to  smother  out  Canada  thistles  by  sowing  it 
thick  enough?  I  have  never  had  any  experience  with 
Sudan  grass,  but  read  about  it  as  a  wonderful  grower. 
I'ennsylvania.  ii.  e.  b. 

Tins  proini.'^ing  new  crop  is  a  native  of  Africa 
where  the  climate  is  hot  and  dry.  Therefore 
we  have  found  that  Sudan  grass  is  better  for  South¬ 
ern  .Jersey  conditions  than  for  Northern  .Jersey.  If 
it  is  sown  about  .June  first,  when  the  soil  is  well 
warmed  Tip,  it  should  make  two  heavy  crops  of 
ha.v  or  green  forage  with  a  feeding  value  similar 
to  Timothy  and  better  tlian  millet.  It  lives  only 
one  year.  1)0  not  sow  until  the  ground  is  well 
warmed  up.  Have  a  well-prepared  seed  bed  as  free 
from  weeds  as  possible  and  use  25  pounds  of  seed 
broadcast,  drilled  or  harrowed  in,  or  about  six 
pounds  in  cultivated  rows  28  inches  apart.  Tlie 
saving  in  seed,  especially  this  year,  will  jiay  for 
cultivation,  and  the  latter  method  is  generally  more 
successful.  Another  good  method  of  seeding  is  to 
stop  every  other  hole  of  a  grain  drill;  this  saves 
seed  and,  like  broadca.-^t  .seeding,  produces  a  finer 
textured  ha.v.  The  weeder  may  be  used  to  ad¬ 
vantage  to  kill  small  annual  weeds  without  injury 
to  the  crop.  If  sown  later  than  June  15.  only  one 
good  cutting  should  be  expected.  The  best  time  to 
cut  is  when  the  first  heads  come  into  bloom  The 
stalks  seem  hard  and  woody,  but  livestock  eat  it 
well,  either  green  or  cured. 

Canada  thistle  is  a  very  deep-rooted  i>erennial 
which  can  be  conquered  only  by  frequently  destroy¬ 
ing  its  foliage,  thus  exhausting  the  roots.  I’robably, 
if  the  .^udtin  grass  was  sown  in  rows  it  would  be 
more  possible  to  destroy  this  obnoxious  weed  by 
cnltiviition.  Sudan  grass  does  best  on  a  warm, 
fertile  soil  and  in  order  to  get  two  crops,  the  sea¬ 
sons  should  be  quite  long.  This  forage  crop  is  quite 
a  strong  feeder  and  draws  quite  he.avily  on  the 
I)lant  food  of  the  .soil.  Perhaps  a  crop  of  oats  and 
Canada  field  peas  planted  early  in  the  Spring  could 
be  followed  to  adv.-nitage  by  Soy  beans  drilled  in 
rows  to  permit  cultivation  against  the  thistle.  After 
this  crop  is  cured  for  hay  it  could  be  followed  by 
a  cover  crop  of  rye.  This  would  leave  the  soil  in 
lu'tter  condition,  as  it  Avould  afford  a  chance  to 
plow  the  ground  in  early  Summer  and  again  in 
early  Fall.  The  Canada  thistle  would  be  more  ser¬ 
iously  checked  in  its  devt>loj)ment  and  two  he.avy 
leguminous  hay  crops  .should  be  harvested.  About 
oOO  lbs.  per  acre  of  acid  phosidiate  may  be  broad¬ 
cast  just  before  the  Canada  field  peas  and  oats  are 
sown,  and  again  before  the  Soy  beans  ai*e  drilhal. 

R.  W.  I). 


Peas  and  Oats  for  Hay 

THF.RE  are  many  questions  about  .seeding  C.-in- 
ada  peas  and  oats.  Evidently  this  combination 
will  be  heavily  .seeded  this  year.  The  first  thing  to 
remember  is  to  use  the  Ckinada  field  pea,  and  not 
the  cow  pea.  The  latter  is  a  warm  weather  plant, 
and  cannot  be  seeded  succes.sfully  ivith  oats.  The 
Canada  p«a  is  a  cold  weather  i)lant,  even  more  so 
than  the  smooth  garden  i>e.as.  P.oth  the  peas  and 
the  oats  are  benefited  by  lime,  and  unless  the  crop 
has  been  grown  on  the  faiau  before,  it  will  ju'ob- 
ably  pay  to  inoculate  the  pea  .seed.  Our  own  jdan 
is  to  use  five  pecks  of  the  peas  and  three  bu.shels 
of  oats  to  the  acre,  when  a  hay  crop  is  desired. 
For  grain  less  seed  should  be  used.  AVith  a  seed 
drill  the  peas  and  oats  can  be  mixed  together  and 
drilled  in  like  other  gr.-iiu.  This  of  course  is  a 
more  rapid  plan  of  seeding,  but  broadcasting  the 
seed  separately  Avill  usually  give  a  better  yield, 
since  the  peas  to  do  their  best  should  be  st.irted 
deeper  in  the  soil  than  the  oats.  For  hand  seeding 
we  broadca.st  the  peas  evenly  over  the  ground. 
They  are  then  either  jtlowed  in  Avith  a  light  ploAV 
about  four  inches  deep,  or  choi)ped  in  Avith  a  disk 
harroAA'.  The  oats  are  then  scattered  on  the  rough 
furroAvs  and  Avorked  in  Avith  a  tool  like  the  Acme 
or  a  spike-tooth  hari-oAA’. 

It  AA'ill  i)ay  to  treat  the.  oats  for  smut,  but  sprink¬ 
ling  the  .seed  Avith  a  solution  of  one  pint  of  formal¬ 
dehyde  in  GO  gallons  of  Avater.  This  Avill  prevent 
smut  in  the  oats,  and  the  plant  Avill  make  a  larger 
growth.  AVe  let  the  crop  groAV  until  the  oats  are 
in  the  milk  stage,  that  is,  Avhen  the  grain  can  be 
crushed  into  a  fluid  by  crushing  them  between  the 
fingers.  Some  little  judgment  is  required  in  order 
to  cut  at  the  right  time,  and  Ave  Avould  rather  cut 
too  early  than  too  late.  The  oats  hold  mo.st  of 
the  peas  up  off  the  ground,  so  that  the  crop  can  be 
cut  easily  Avith  a  good  moAver.  The  hay  is  cured 
much  the  same  as  clover.  In  curing  the  object  is 
to  rake  up  the  crop  into  AvindroAvs  before  the  leaA'es 
are  fully  dried  out.  The  moisture  is  largely  evapor¬ 
ated  through  these  leaves,  and  as  long  as  they  have 
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the  poAver  to  throAv  off  moisture  the  curing  will  be 
rapid.  The  best  curing  is  done  in  the  AvindroAv  or 
cock,  Avithout  spreading  out  to  the  sun  as  Avould  be 


the  case  Avith  Timothy.  As  compared  Avith  other 


kinds  of  hay.  the 

folloAving 

table  is  taken 

from 

Henry’s  “Feeds  and 

Feeding” 

Protein 

Carbohydrates 

Fat 

Oats  and  peas  .  .  .  . , 

8.:i 

.^,7.1 

1.5 

Alfalfa  . 

.  .  lO.G 

.8f) 

0.0 

Red  clover  . 

T.G 

M9.G 

1.8 

Timothy  . . 

•  > 

42.8 

1.2 

Red-top  . 

4.(; 

45.0 

1.2 

Hungarian  millet  .  .  , 

5 

4G 

1.8 

Barley  hay  . 

4.G 

48.2 

0.0 

Oat  hay  . 

Ml. 8 

1.7 

Rye  hay  . 

41.1 

1.1 

Wheat  hay  . 

4 

48.5 

0.8 

The  analysis  given 

above  of 

.Vlf.ilfa,  Timothv 

and 

cloA-er  represents  the  UAerage  of  many  different 


analyses.  It  Avill  be  seen  that  barley  really  makes 
the  be.st  hay  of  any  of  the  grain.s,  and  rye  the  poor¬ 
est.  In  addition  to  its  Ioav  analysi.s,  the  rye  is  very 


A  Field  of  Sudan  Grass.  Fig.  205 


tough  and  hard,  and  stock  must  be  practically  staiw- 
ed  into  eating  it.  The  addition  of  the  Canada  peas 
to  the  oats  as  a  fodder  crop  is  most  desirable;  in 
f.act  the  oats  alone  as  a  fodder  Avould  hardly  pay. 


A  Wisconsin  Farmer’s  Experience 

IAAI  a  farmer  and  a  back-to-the-lander.  I  came 
to  KcAvaunee  County,  AA'is.,  nine  years  ago,  pen¬ 
niless,  Avith  a  .sick  Avife  and  child.  I  worked  on  the 
farm  one  year,  and  after  one  year’s  Avorking  at  a 
Avage  of  .$250  a  year  and  board  for  the  whole  fam¬ 
ily,  I  rented  the  farm  I  Avorked  on.  Tliree  years 
ago  I  bought  the  farm  for  the  sum' of  $I,(!(X).  The 
farm  con.sists  of  IGO  acres.  I  must  say,  thankfidly, 
that  I  have  strong  hopes  that  I  Avon’t  have  to  go 
begging  in  my  old  age,  and  I  have  had  hard  luck 
Avith  stock  and  sickness  in  the  family.  Had  I 
Avorked  by  the  day  I  could  not  pay  the  bill  in  the 
next  10  ye.ars.  It  is  not  ea.sy;  many  Avere  the  nights 
AA'hen  sleep  av.-is  impossible,  and  many  Avere  the  days 
that  AAere  10  and  even  more  hours  of  Labor.  Hut 


Chinese  Persimmon  Tamopan.  Fig.  206.  See  page  5,53 

I  did  not  1  was  doing  this  for  myself  and 

tho.se  so  dear  to  nu*.  1  was  alone  to  work  for  the 
AA'hole  fjimily,  so  1  was  obliged  to  hire  helii.  I  al- 
AA’ays  had  from  one  to  two  imm  and  a  hired  girl,  and 
must  say  I  had  no  truubh>  in  g(*rting  help,  because  I 
alAA'ays  paid  good  Avages.  1  .always  man, aged  to  use 
my  men  Avell,  and  although  I  put  in  long  hours  I 
noA’er  a.sked  my  men  to  help  me  after  six  o’clock. 

But  Avhat  I  am  driving  at  this  time  is  about  the 
bread  riots  in  Noav  York,  of  Avhich  you  AA  i-ite  on 
page  4G4.  Tavo  years  ago  last  Fall  I  picked  up  a 
man,  an  Austro-Hungarian.  He  Avas  penniless  and 
Avanted  to  Avork  on  the  farm,  so  I  hix’ed  him  at  $20 
per  month  in  the  Winter  time.  He  Avas  a  good 
Avorker,  behaved  himself  pretty  Avell.  but  AA'hen 
.Spring  came  and  he  had  around  $75,  he  began  to 
feel  like  flying  back  to  the  city. 

During  the  Winter  I  hired  another  one.  his  friend, 
and  I  could  have  got  a  Avhole  bunch  of  those  boys 
jinst  for  board  or  little  pay.  During  this  time  I 
ansAvered  an  advertisement  from  a  married  couple 


in  Chicago,  as  my  Avife  needed  a  helper.  Tliese  peo¬ 
ple  Avanted  a  place  Avhere  the  Avoman  could  help. 
They  came  in  the  fir.st  part  of  April,  but  also  as 
beggars,  not  enough  clothes  for  a  change.  We 
furnished  them  out  so  thej'  could  work.  Ju.st  as 
.^oou  as  they  got  a  feAv  dollars  they  fleAv  aAvay  back 
to  the  city.  I  again  hired  a  married  couple  from 
the  city.  They  have  been  Avith  me  nearly  tAvo  years 
Avith  a.  Avage  of  $480  per  year  besides  all  the  pota- 
toe.s,  fuel,  house,  200  pounds  pork,  tAvo  quarts 
milk,  etc.  I  figure  their  AA'ages  come  to  $05  per 
month.  But  they  cannot  .saA'e  anything,  that  is 
AA'hy  they  are  here,  or  else  they  avouUI  have  gone 
back  to  Chicago.  Now  can  anybody  blame  j-our 
reader  in  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y".?  I  do  not.  If  I  should 
express  myself  I  am  sure  it  Avould  be  harder. 
These  people  live  from  day  to  day,  Avhile  on  the 
farms  we  are  Avasting  our  products  because  Ave  can¬ 
not  get  help  in  time,  so  Ave  harvest  all  Ave  can,  the 
ro.st  goes  to  waste.  Why  .should  aa'c  sympathize 
Avith  these  people  Avhen  Ave  have  to  support  them? 
I  knoAv  many  instances  Avhere  the  man  has  good 
wages  but  saves  nothing.  When  sickness  comes  the 
city  has  to  look  after  them,  or  the  tOAA'u  or  count.A'. 
So  Ave  are  alAAays  paying  for  all  that;  no  matter 
hoAv  or  Avhere  anything  has  to  be  paid,  the  farmer 
pay  his  sh.are  directly  or  indirectly. 

Furthermore,  the.'io  city  people  Avork  by  the  day 
and  all  they  look  for  is  that  the  day  is  gone.  Such 
men  Avill  never  accomplish  anything  in  this  Avorld. 
I  have  to  lie  first  and  last  eA'eryAA'here.  while  if  a 
hired  man  Avould  take  any  interest  in  his  AA'ork  he 
Avould  not  alloAv  his  employer  to  do  so.  P.y  so  do¬ 
ing  he  Avould  command  better  Avages,  Avoi-k  up  his 
reputation,  and  get  a  chance  to  rent  a  farm  for 
hini.self.  ^lo.st  of  them  .s.ay  fiirm  Avork  is  hard. 
Still  Ave  haA'e  all  kinds  of  smart  men  farming,  and 
they  do  not  think  it  hard,  because  they  find  interest 
in  farming.  Ho  long  as  the  city  people  Avill  fe<4 
terrorized  at  the  sight  of  a  farmer  no  other  condi¬ 
tions  AVill  exist.  .TAMES  n.  avisuka. 

Wisconsin. 


Borrowing  Money  in  Massachusetts 

Tavo  types  of  credit  are  available  to  Mu.ssachuset+-s 
farmers.  Pcrsotwl  or  filiort-time  credit  is  used  for  the 
purchase  of  supplitvs,  fertilizers,  machinery,  etc.  This 
is  secured  by  a  promissory  note  usually  endorsed  by 
a  second  pei\son.  The  United  States  Federal  Reserve 
B.ank  Act  proA'ides  that  Nation.al  l)anks  may  make 
such  loans  to  farmer.s  on  six  mouths’  time  with  priv¬ 
ilege  of  reneAval.  This  source  of  por.sonal  credit  is 
not  u.sed  in  IMassachusetts  as  much  a.s  Avould  be  jus¬ 
tified. 


The  above  is  quoted  from  a  Ixulletin  i.ssued  by 
the  Agricultural  College  Extension  Service, 
-Vniherst,  IMass.  Possibly  I  can  give  a  reason  wliy 
source  of  credit  is  not  used.  Because  the  average 
farmer  is  not  a  busine.ss  man,  and  i.s  afraid  of  do¬ 
ing  business  Avith  a  bank,  Avhere  notes  must  be  met 
promptly  AA'hen  due. 

Wishing  to  extend  my  operations  a  little  this  sea¬ 
son  I  found  myself  in  need  of  another  team,  and  a 
ncAv  poultry  house,  and  decided  that  a  loan  of  $iiO() 
could  be  used  to  advantage.  I  went  to  the  bank 
Avhere  I  carry  a  checking  account,  and  applied  for 
a  loan.  “Certainly;  no  trouble  about  that.  Just 
get  one  of  your  neighbore  to  endorse  the  note,  .as 
;i  matter  of  form,’’ 

The  first  man  I  applied  to  said  he  “Wouldn’t  sign 
a  bank  note  Avith  my  OAvn  brother’’;  but  when  I 
st.ated  that  I  needed  a  team  he  offered  to  help  Avith 
pIoAving  Avith  his  team,  and  take  my  note  in  pay 
ment  “if  I  Avas  short  of  ca.sh.’’  “But,”  said  I,  “sup- 
jMAse  1  can’t  pay  the  note  when  due?”  “Oh,  I’ll  re 
ncAv  it;  maybe  the  bank  wouldn’t.” 

1  applied  to  the  man  from  whom  I  expected  to 
imrchase  the  team ;  he  declined  to  sign  the  note 
Avhich  Avould  haA'e  a.ssured  him  a  cash  deal,  but  of¬ 
fered  me  time  on  'the  horses.  The  lumber  dealer 
said  he  “Never  signed  a  note  in  my  life,  but  If  you 
need  lumber  for  a  henhouse  take  it  along ;  I’ll  want 
some  maple  syrup  this  Spring,  and  some  apples  this 
Fall,  we’ll  fix  it  up.” 

The  last  man  I  applied  to  declined  to  sign  the 
note,  but  offered  to  loan  me  the  amount  personally, 
Avhich  I  declined.  I  will  get  along  without  the  team 
and  the  hou.se  until  I  can  pay  cash  for  them. 

MeaiiAvhile,  my  ci'edit  at  the  bank  has  been  in 
jured,  as  it  looks  as  df  my  neighbors  did  not  con 
sider  me  a  good  ri.sk,  AA'hile  in  reality  my  personal 
credit  is  O.  K.,  and  it  is  the  'bank  they  are  afraid 
of.  As  one  man  put  it:  “I  don’t  get  mixed  up  Avith 
any  banks.  If  you  can’t  pay  right  on  the  dot,  otf 
goes  your  head.” 

Another  said:  “I  borroAved  $10G  of  Jim  - 

for  six  months,  three  years  ago,  and  I  ain’t  paid  it 
yet;  couldn’t  do  that  Avith  a  bank.  ReneAV  the 
note?  Nuav;  ju.st  drop  roUud  and  pay  the  interest 
tAAice  a  year,  an’  a  few  days  over  time  don’t  make 
any  difference  either  Avay.”  l.  p. 
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GenercJ  Farm  Topics , 

New  Sources  of  American  Potash 


We  liave  already  given  the  facts  about 
American  sources  of  potash.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  European  war  a  thor¬ 
ough  search  lias  Ix'en  made  for  Ameri('an 
deposits,  and  a  number  of  them  have  been 
found.  'Ehe.  Utah  Experiment  Station 
has  now  issued  an  interesting  circular 
giving  the  results  of  some  experiments  in 
that  State.  Dejiosits  of  alunitt*  have 
be<;n  found  in  Utali  which  give  consider¬ 
able  promise,  'i'here  are  large  amounts 
of  this  material  in  tlie  State.  There  haft 
also  been  found  in  Millard  County,  T^tah, 
an  old  alkaline  lake  bed  which  may  in 
the  futur<*  give  considerable  j)otash  for 
use  in  agriculture.  It  seems  that  this  old 
lake  bed  was  for  untold  ages  the  recep¬ 
tacle  into  which  the  leachings  from  hnlges 
of  potash  were  washed.  It  is  said  that  at 
a  depth  of  lit)  feet  the  clay  and  water 
show  -1  i)er  cent,  of  jmtash,  and  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  there  are  millions  of  tons  of 
this  material  in  the  old  lake  l)ed.  In  fact 
the  chemists  at  the  Utah  St.ation  appear 
to  think  that  at  some  future  time  these 
salt  dep^isits  of  the  Western  Stah*s  will 
rank  in  value  with  the  famous  Cerman 
mines*.  This  bulletin  also  mentions  the 
elforts  made  to  extract  potash  from  the 
wild  desert  plants.  Those  wdio  have  trav¬ 
eled  through  the  Far  West  have  seen  the 
vast  quantities  of  sagebrush  which  grow 
all  over  that  country.  Samples  of  live 
different  kinds  of  this  brush  have  been 
carefully  examined.  They  vary  in  the 
amount  of  potash  wdiich  they  carry.  Some 
of  them  give  nearly  14  per  cent,  of  ash 
when  burned,  and  this  ash  will  contain 
all  the  way  from  TOO  to  nearly  .‘100  lbs.  of 
potash  to  the  ton.  At  the  present  abnor¬ 
mal  prices  for  potash  the  ash  from  this 
sagebrush  would  be  worth  from  .$.‘11  to 
.$0r)  per  ton,  and  at  the  old  j»rice,  before 
the  war,  the  ash  from  sev<*ral  of  these 
varieties  would  run  over  .$15  for  the  jmt- 
Jish  :ilon<..  It;  is  figured  out  as  a  i»rac- 
lical  j)lan  that  this  sagebrush  could  be  cut 
and  collected  at  some  central  point,  and 
burned  to  ash.  ‘Phis  Jish  could  be  lejiched 
in  a  simple  way  much  like  tlmt  employed 
in  the  old-fashioned  farm  leach,  so  as  to 
wuish  the  jiotash  out  of  it.  The  liquid 
conttiining  the  jtotash  can  be  evitixirated 
in  large  ojten  lains  eifln'r  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun  or  by  burning  the  s;ig<‘l)rush  un¬ 
der  it.  There  seems  to  be  no  <|Uestion  but 
thiit  there  are  possibilities  in  the  lititid- 
ling  (if  this  wild  growth,  which  will  in 
time  be  titilizcd  for  jira<-tical  ftirming. 


Tobacco  Dust  for  Aphis 

The  jirti<le  on  jitige  .‘120,  “A  Fruit 
Grower’s  'Friivels,”  mentioned  tin*  use  of 
tob.'icco  dust  wdth  sulphur  in  dusting  fruit 
trees,  I  hitvt?  experimented  for  10  years 
with  the  dry  tipitlieation,  and  would  like 
to  use  some  of  the  tobttcco  dust  this 
Spring.  j.  c.  J. 

Ilatavia,  N.  Y. 

In  company  W'ith  some  other  growlers 
and  experimenters  I  tried  pow'dered  to¬ 
bacco  in  1010  as  a  substitute  for  “lllack- 
Leaf  40,”  to  kill  aplns  and  psylla.  Owing 
to  the  facts  that  these  sucking  insects  are 
of  the  same  ithyslcal  structure  as  the 
chiclom  louse,  viz.,  covei*ed  with  gr<-ase 
or  oil  that  sheds  w’ater,  and  breathing 
through  what  I  call  i»ost-holes  in  the 
thorax,  and  the  fact  that  old  motln*r  hen 
has  kilh'd  lice  for  many  years  by  dusting 
in  the  middle  of  the  road,  I  thought  it 
I)robable  tlnit  a  fint!  dust,  especially  one 
containing  tobacco,  would  kill  tlnun.  This 
lu'ovixl  to  be  the  ca.se.  I  used  snuff  and 
hydi'jited  lime,  whicli  was  very  effective 
against  ajdiis,  giving  nearly  lOt)  pier  cent, 
moriality,  and  f:iirly  effective  again.st 
psylla,  giving  about  85  per  cent,  control. 
However,  the  tobacco  and  lime  were  both 
too  coarse  for  best  results,  and  too  light 
for  the  dust«‘r  to  handle  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage,  for  in  dusting  four  sides  of  full- 
growui  pear  trees*  wuth  the  machine  going 
full  blast  we  cuiIy  got  on  about  s<‘veu 
one-hundredths  (.07)  pound  i)(‘r  tree. 
One  man  w’ho  tried  several  mixtures  re¬ 
ported  that  one  of  powdered  soap  and  to¬ 
bacco  gave  best  results.  I  am  confident 
that  a  mixture  <,f  about  half  tobacco  and 
half  sulphur  ground  very  fine  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  Ave,  tried  last  Summer.  Tin; 
effectiveness  of  the  tobacco  dust  was  also 


tried  in  small  greenhouse  tests  and  found 
<‘ffectivc  in  direct  proportion  to  its  fine- 

E.  M. 


Apple  Figures  from  Nova  Scotia 

I'he  following  are  average  price.s  re¬ 
ceived  for  1!>  varieties  of  apjdes  during 
the  years  IJtll  to  l!>1.5  inclusive.  The 
jirice  is  the  anmunt  received  each  year 
for  the  variety,  totaled  for  the  five-year 
period,  and  divided  by  the  number  of 
barrels  of  that  variety  (counted  before 
they  are  pack(‘d,  or  as  we  .say  ‘‘tree  run’’) 
for  th«i  .same  five  years.  All  selling 
charges  and  freights  have  already  been 
paid,  but  growing  charges,  overhead,  bar¬ 
rets,  delivery  at  the  packing  house  at 
rail  side,  and  packing  costs,  are  still  to 
be  deducted.  These  latter  charges  I  es¬ 
timate  at  from  .$1.10  piu*  barrel  for 
heavy  bearers  such  as  Ben  Davis,  to 
.$1..‘15  for  light  bearers  such  a.s  Golden 
Ilu.sset.  The  Nova  Scotia  barrel  holds 
only  155  pounds  net  of  fruit  and  bills  at 
150  pounds  gross. 

Golden  Russet  . .$2,180 

Wagener  .  2.134 

Early  Williams  .  2.060 

King  of  Tompkins  .  2.049 

Dudley  .  1.970 

Spy  .  1.896 

Stark  .  1.728 

Roxbury  Russet .  1.703 

FaUawater  .  1.680 

Gravenstein  .  1.642 

Blenheim  .  1.6.38 

Baldwin  .  1.490 

Canada  Red  .  1.490 

G .tno  ..........................  1 .473 

Red  Russet . 1.471 

Ben  Davis . . .  1.450 

Ribston  .  1.414 

Gntario  1.215 

Mann  .  1.21,3 

I  am  cutting  down  five  of  the  lowe.st 
varieties,  leaving  the  Ben  Davis  and  the 
Gano.  .JOHN  buciianan. 


An  Orchard  Brush  Burner 

'fhe  picture  on  page  54.3  shows  my 
l»lan  of  work  while  pruning  our  ore-hard. 
It  shows  a  pilain  wood  platform  bolted  to 
an  ordinary  spring  wagon  to  xvork  on, 
with  an  iron  Avagon  attached  at  back  for 
burning  the  brush  as  trimmed.  The  iron 
Avagou  I  made  from  ordinary  24-gauge 
iron  and  an  old  set  of  barroAV  wheels.  I 
thought  the  idea  Avould  do  some  brother 
fruit  groAver  some  good,  as  I  have  saved 
time  to  pay  the  cost  of  making  several 
times  over,  on  my  18-acre  orchard.  I 
have  shafts  to  put  on  iron  Avagon  for 
grape  and  raspberry  Avork.  E.  C.  H. 


Harvesting  Field  Beans 

Answering  S.  R.  B.,  page  272,  as  to 
bean  harvesters,  it  is  indeed  a  sIoav  job 
to  pull  the  beans  Avith  a  harvester,  and 
then  fork  them  out.  I  raised  my  first 
bean  crop  a  fcAV  years  ago,  pulled  them 
Avith  harvester,  eight  acres,  and  no  help 
to  be  had,  so  started  forking  them  out, 
but  after  tAvo  days  of  it  I  was  so  dis¬ 
gusted  I  borroAved  a  neighbor’s  side-de¬ 
livery  rake  and  started  in  the  morning 
Avhen  they  Avere  slightly  damj),  I  whipped 
tAVO  beau  harvester  rows  into  one,  shell¬ 
ing  less  beans  and  doing  a  far  better  job 
than  by  hand.  Of  course,  one  ^las  to  go 
over  the  field  after  this  and  pull  Avhat  fcAV 
the  hanester  fails  to  pull.  If  a  rain 
comes  on  and  Avi'ts  the  beans  Avhip  them 
over  Avith  the  side-delivery  rake  as  soon 
as  the  rain  dries  off  a  little,  and  rain  on 
beans  after  they  are  pulled  Avill  have  no 
terrors  for  you.  One  Avould  be  surprised 
to  se<?  hoAv  fcAv  beans  Avill  bo  shelled  by 
the  side-delivery,  even  Avhen  the  beaus 
are  <iuite  dry  enough  to  put  in  bara  or 
stack.  3'his  Avas  not  original  with  me, 
as  I  had  lioard  of  othei-s  doing  it  in  sec¬ 
tions  Avhere  beans  are  raised  more  exten¬ 
sively,  lint  it  has  noAV  beecome  the  retmg- 
nized  custom  hen*.  I  Avould  as  .soon  think 
of  starting  in  to  cut  a  large  acreage  of 
Avheat  Avith  a  sickle  as  to  harvest  beans 
Avithout  a  beau  harvester  and  a  side-de¬ 
livery  rake.  .  c.  B.  iu;.\T. 

Michigan. 


“For  the  Land's  .8ake,  use  BoAvker’s 
Fertilizers ;  tin  y  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  Avho  till  it.” — A(/r. 


FIRST  CLASS  3-YEAR 
APPLE  TREES,  ^9  ””  per  lOO 

Baldwin,  Belleflower,  Ben  Davis,  King,  Mann, 
Northern  Spy,  Pewaukee,  Stark,  York  Imperial. 

PEAR  TREES  $18.00  per  100 

Bartlett,  Clapp’s  Favorite,  Garber,  Kieffer, 
Sheldon,  Seckel. 

These  prices  include  boxing.  You  know  all 
these  well  known  varieties — (nothing  else  to  offer) 
so  you  don’t  need  to  read  and  pay  for  an  expensive 
catalog.  Cash  with  order,  or  satisfactory  references. 

We  refer  you  to  Central  Bank,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

J.S.FORD  NURSERIES,  PITTSFORD,N.Y. 


Get  these 

SPRAY 

Booklets  FREE^ 

Every  apple  grower 
’’should  nave  them.  Help  ^ 
'  you  to  raise  perfect  fruit,  ' 
and  shoAVS  how  to  keep  trees 
free  from  Aphis,  Red  Bug  and 
' 'itliereoft-bodied  sucking  In.sects. 
BLACK  lAF  40  kills  by  conteict.  Equally 
effw^lvo  when  used  separately  or  with 
other  sprays.  WrKe  at  once,  and  get 
8i)ray  Ing  Chart  and  Free  bulletins. 

The  Kentucky  Tobacco  PfoduciCo./  .. 

Incorporated  Louieville,  Ky.  /  KlIlS 


Black  Leaf 4 

■^Oyo  Nfcoftn** 


^  Worlds  Wonder 

STRAWBERRY 


We  believe  the  Worlds 
Wonder  Strawberry  to  be  the 
largest  strawberry  ever  grown. 

^  productive  berry  that  we  have 

w  ■  "$8**  grown.  Plant  growth  is  bcalltiy, 

strong  and  vigerous,  quality  in  ev¬ 
ery  way  U  the  best — for  home  use  or  Fancy  market  it 
has  no  equal.  We  want  to  introduce  it  to  a  ihcutand 
homes  this  spring.  Horticulturist  Dept.  Wash.— says 
largest  berry  yet  seen — season  late.  Special  Price,  50 
plants,  $1.25.  1 00  plants,  $2.  500  plants,  $6.  Sent  prepaid. 

BIG  BARGAIN  CATALOG-FREE 

Progrosaivo  and  Suiarb,  overbearing  plants  $1.00  per  100, 
$6.00  per  1000,  brimful  of.Burgains  for  the  market  gardener. 

E,W.  TOWNSEND,  HR.  25,  SAUSBURY.Md 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  ^ 

BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS  PREPAID 

The  big,  profitable  varietiea,  early,  mid-sen-aon,  late  and 
everbearing.  All  leading  varieticB  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grape,  Asparagus,  Rhubarb, 
Horseradish  and  Flowering  Plants;  and  Fruit  Trees. 
Alao  EARLY  VEGETABLE  PLANTS.  Cabbage,  Tomato. 
Beet,  Lettuce,  Cauliflower,  Celery,  Sweet  Potato, 
Pepper  and  Egg  Plants.  I.argo  or  small  lot-s.  First  class 
plants  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  Fiec. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  ::  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Ten  of  the  best  varieties  selected  out  of  a  hundred, 
q'en  varieties  tliat  are  good  enougli  for  any  one. 
Early,  Medium  and  Late.  Rond  for  our  1917  price 
li-stof  strawberry  and  other  idants.  RouiaiiceSeed 
&  Plant  Farm,  CALEB  BOGGS  &  CO.,Cheswold,Delaware 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


_ SALE 

60  ▼arUtittS  to  select  from,  including  the  Pall-bearioff  Asparaeue 
roots.  Raspberry  and  Dewberry  pTants,  etc.  Send  for  Free 
Catalog.  Dept.  2.  J.  KEIFFORD  HALL,  Rhodesdale,  Md. 


QTRAUIRCRRV  PI  ANTU  Everbearing  and  June  varie- 
OlnAnDCnnl  rLAniOtiuK.  AIbo  Hasp  ben  y  and 

lUiickberi-y  plants,  As|>arngus  roots  and  Sweet  Potato 
seed.  Catalogue  free.  M.  IttlUOU, Vineland,  >.  J. 


CTRAIMRrRRY  PLANTS  —Best  Everbearing.  Also 
O  I  nHIf  Ifbllli  I  standard  June  fniling  varieties. 
IfCRPTARI  rC  ALL  KINDS-  Cet  my  price  on  plants 
f  bill.  IHBUtO  Sent  by  parcel  post,  prepaid,  and 
special  price  on  large  orders.  C.  E.  FIELD,  Senell,  N.  J 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

and  Price  list  Free.  V.  R.  ALLEN,  Box  159,  Seaford,  Del. 


^Irauihorrioe  Send  for  new  catalog.  Low  prices  for 
dlldn  Del  I  loo  best  plants.  100  Superb  everbearing 
mailed  for  $1  east  of  Miss.  (."Mth  year  our  advei  tise- 
ment  has  been  in  B.  N.-Y.)  SLAtMAKER  •  SON,  Wpinino,  D«E 


Sirawberry  Plants 

Caatalog  free,  which  describes  eacii  variety.  I'ells 
how  toplant.  BUNTING’S  NURSERIES,  Box  I.Selbyville, Del. 

STRAWBERRY  IMantRq  p^'r  thouNaDd,  raUloiF  free 


,  TL\(iLE 


Itox  90,  IMttsvilte,  Md 


$lrawhprrw  VEGETABLE  PLANTS.  All  leading  va- 
DiianuGiij  j-ietiesin tlieirseason.ine.liuiingttie  Pro¬ 
gressive  Pall  Bearing  Send  for  Cat.  David  Rodway,  Harlly,  Del- 

STRiWBERRr  PLANTS 

Catalogue  Free  IJasil  Perry,  Georoelown.  Delaware 


PROGRESSIVE 


StrawberryPlants 


Go<Ki  stoc!;.  WILIIS 
ROrS.Hoofick  Falla.  N.T. 

*UPERB  EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

I  100,  $1.00,  iJOstpaid;  1,000,  $10.  E.  S.  ROBINSON,  Mayville,  N.l. 


MORE  MONEY  FOR  FRUIT 

prices  for  fruit  in  tfie 
white  basket  X  h  e 
^rliii  Quart.'*  Tbou- 
aandsof  growers  now 
enjoying  bigger  pro- 
fiia.  Lota  ot  money 
making  hints  in  our 
free  catalog  —  writs 
at  once. 

THE  BERLIN  FRUIT 
BOX  CO. 

Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


Send 

For 

FREE 

Book 


Raspberry  Plants 

and  other  hardy  small  fruits.  Send  for  catalog. 

GEO.  1>.  AIKEN  -  Box  M,  FLTNE'k,  VT. 

TOMATO  SEED-NewStone  »»<GreaierBaltimore 

Pound  postage  paid,  $1.50.  Booking  ordei  s  for  Sweet 
Potato  and  other  Vegetable  plants.  Send  for  de- 
seriptive  list.  H.  AUSTIN,  Felton,  Delaware 

100  St.  Regis  Everbearing  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

by  Parcel  Post,  $1.  PAUL  L  HEGGAN,  Waterford.  N.  J. 


RIIKindaolFruitTreeaitk’ilE'Ga’wa^^^^^ 

Francis  fai-e- beaki.xg  htraivuerry 

PEAXTH.  W.  K.  TINDALL,  BOYNE  CITY,  MICH. 

New  Peach -Wilma 

A  Seedling  of  Elberta,  with  Elberta  foliage,  Elber- 
ta  fruit  and  Elbert.'i  pro<lnctivon0S8.  Exieud.s 
the  Klherta  season  ten  days. 

W.  B.  Cole,  Nurseryman,  PaiheRvillc,  O. 


NUT  TREES 

start  right  with  my  hard.v 
PetiiiKylvania  grown  grafted 
trees  and  av.-id  disapnolnt- 
ineiit.  Handsome  catalogue 
free. 

J.  F.  JONES 

THE  NUT  TREE  SPECIALIST 
Box  R,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


maloncy's  TREES 


I 


‘gteost-.^^ 
rplusone 


n 


EnT 


10  PEAR  TREES7FOR  98c. 

•  2  V«ar  ^  ft.  First  Class  HarUUtts  10  for  98c. 
=  Our  Trees  have  been  for  years  advertised  in 
the  Farm  Papers  which  gimntntee  their 
advertising.  If  the  trees  had  not  made 
good  this  advertisement  would  not  appear, 
w©  invito  you  to  visit  our  Nursery  or  400 
acres,  the  largest  in  New  York  State,  or 
send  for  our  big  free  wholcsato  Catalogue 
Illustrated  in  colors. 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO. 

53  East  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Dansvulc  9  Pioneer  WitolesaLe  Nurseries 


Millions  of  Fruit  Trees 

Everyone  Rcnuino  Harrison-grown, 
robust,  healthy,  truc-to-name  ana 
bxedded  from  hearing  orchards^ 

Backed  oy  more  than  _ 

26  yeara*  f ruit-growing  and 
fltjrsery  ©xperienccj  Apples,  peaches, 
pears,  plums,  chernes  and  small  fruits. 

Also  full  lino  of  omomontals.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  1917  Fruit  Guido— /ree.  **  Largest 
growers  of  fruit  trees  in  tho  world. 

Harritoni*  Nurseries^  Box  14  Berlin,  Md. 


YOU  CAN 
EARN  SOME 
MONEY 

at  this  time  by  doing  some  siib- 
soriiitiou  work  for  us.  This  is 
the  time  to  secure  now  and  re¬ 
newal  Giibscriptioiis.  Write  for 
terms — Department  “M.” 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street 

New  York  City 


SEED  CORN 

BELLE  ALTO— GOLDEN  DENT 


Won  all  first  prizes  Berks  County  Exhibits  1916.  Big 
yield  per  acre.  Small  shank,  easy  to  husk,  well-filled 
tips  and  butts,  thoroughly  ripened.  Write  for  prices. 

Belle  Alto  Farms, Wemersville,  Pa.,  M.H.  McCallum, Mgr. 


TREES 


APPLE 

PEACH 

PEAR 


Fniit  trees  and  plants  of  all  kinds.  Iteliable,  true  to  nam* 
stock  at  reasonable  px’ices.  Catalogue  free;  also  booklet, 
“How  to  Plant  Trees,’’  if  you  ask  for  it  and  mention  this 
paper. 

The  Barnes  Brothers  Nursery  Company 
Box  8  Yalesville,  Conn. 


^he  R  U  R  AL  N  EW-YO  R  K  E  R 
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Making  and  Canning  Maple  Syrup 

On  pagp  420  is  an  answer  to  an  in¬ 
quiry  that  was  asked  on  page  (!.  in  regard 
to  the  making  of  maple  syrnp.  I  failed 
to  notice  the  original  iminiry,  but  the  an¬ 
swer  states  that  milk  should  be  added, 
and  skimmed  off  as  it  rises  during  boiling, 
and  that  the  “syrup  should  be  boiled  to  11 
pounds  to  the  gallon,  but  12  tastes  better 
and  keeps  better.”  Also,  that  a  little 
granulated  stigar  should  be  added  to 
make  it  of  a  lighter  color. 

In  the  early  history  of  maple  sugar 
^  making,  milk  was  often  used  as  a  clarify¬ 

ing  agent.  But,  after  a  matter  of  20 
years  of  trial,  it  was  found  to  have  no 
value  whatever  ,and  its  use  was  discon¬ 
tinued  by  practical  sug.ar  makers  more 
than  00  years  ago.  Sometimes  ;i  very  lit¬ 
tle  cream,  say  a  teaspoon ful  to  a  i)an  of 
syrup,  is  added,  while  boiling,  to  j)revent 
the  syrup  from  boiling  over — the  oil  in 
the  cream  lessening  the  cohesion  of  the 
particles  of  syrup  and  thus  allowing  the 
steam  to  escape — but  nothing  is  added  to 
clarif.v  the  product.  Xormally.  the  syrui> 
should  be  as  transparent  as  water,  but  it 
becomes  colored  by  dirt  or  other  foreign 
materials,  by  the  jiction  of  bacteriji  which 
develop  during  storage  or  by  exposure  of 
the  sap  to  the  action  of  air  and  sunlight, 
and  by  caramel,  which  is  formed  by  the 
burning  of  small  particles  of  sugar  during 
the  process  of  evai)oration.  Perfect  clean¬ 
liness  in  all  details  will  elimimite  trouble 
of  the  first  kind.  Cold  storage  in  dark¬ 
ened  and  sterilized  tanks  will  ju'event  the 
development  of  bacteria,  and  rapid  and 
I  careful  boiling  in  shallow  pans  will  reduce 

the  formation  of  caramel  to  a  minimum, 
and  the  product  will  be  of  a  light  color 
without  the  addition  of  any  clarifying 
agent. 

Syrup  should  be  boiled  to  a  density  of 
^  11  pounds  to  the  gallon.  If  boiled  to  12 

pounds,  it  may  taste  better,  to  some  peo¬ 
ple.  Taste  is  largely  a  matter  of  indi¬ 
vidual  ])reference  and  there  is  no  account¬ 
ing  for  the  oddities  of  individual  tastes. 
But.  if  a  gallon  of  maple  syrui*  of  this 
densit.v,  were  sent  to  the  Vermont  Maple 
Sugar  Maker.s’  Association,  which  is  the 
highe.st  authority  in  the  world  on  matters 
pertaining  to  the  maple  sugar  industry, 
such  syiuip  would  be  scored  ’way  ladow 
IX)  points,  and  would  be  ruled  out  of  the 
competition  for  i)reiniums.  If  canned  at 
that  density  and  allowed  to  remain  in 
storage  for  three  months,  four  ounces  of 
ci'vstiillized  rock  candy  will  be  deposited 
in  the  bottom  of  the  container  for  ever.v 
gallon  of  maple  syrup  in  the  package, 
which  Avill  be  regarded  as  proof  po^sitive, 
^  among  the  uninitiated,  that  the  syrup  ha.s 

been  adulterated  by  the  admixture  of 
granulated  sugar.  IMoreover,  the  I’emain- 
ing  syrup  will  have  a  flav  or  strongly  sug¬ 
gestive  of  old  molasses.  If  this  is  the  re¬ 
sult  desired,  boil  to  12  pounds,  but  bear 

>  in  mind  that  that  a  considerable  itortion 
of  the  syrup  has  been  carried  away  as 
steam,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  in¬ 
crease  the  selling  i)rice  by  10  per  cent,  in 
order  to  avoid  loss.  Also,  bear  in  mind 
that,  if  granulated  sugar  is  ailded  to 
maple  syrup  that  is  offered  for  sale,  and 
T'ncle  f^am  learns  of  the  transaction,  ho 
will  get  after  the  parties  like  hot  cakes. 

The  decisions  under  the  pure  food  laws 
are  that  maple  syrup  must  not  contain 
more  than  35  per  cent,  of  moisture.  An 
excess  will  lay  the  manufjicturer  liable  to 
prosecution  umler  that  law.  iMaple 
syrup  at  the  density  of  11  pfuinds  to  the 
^  gallon,  contains  exactly  that  percentage 

of  moisture.  Moreover,  it  is  only  when 
maple  syrup  is  boiled  to  a  density  of  11 
pounds  that  it  can  be  relied  upon  to  keep 
perfectly  for  any  great  length  of  time 

►  under  the  conditions  of  ordinary  canning 
and  storage,  and  it  readies  this  density 
when  the  temperature  of  the  boiling  point 
Teaches  210,  at  zero  altitude.  Bo,  for 
convenience,  the  thermometer,  rather  than 
the  scale.s,  is  used  to  determine  the  den¬ 
sity.  But  the  temiierature  of  the  boiling 
point  decreases  as  the  altitude  increases, 
and  so  the  thermometer  is  adjusted  by  the 
following  method  :  V'ater  boils,  at  sea- 
level,  at  the  temperature  of  212,  or  seven 
degrees  less,  and,  no  matter  what  may  be 
the  elevation,  there  is  always  this  differ¬ 
ence,  Bo  that,  to  ascertain  the  exact 
point  at  which  maple  syrup  must  boil  in 
order  that  its  density  may  be  exactly  11 
pounds  to  the  gallon,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  ascei’tain  the  exact  boiling  point  of 
water  at  the  given  elevation,  and  add 


seven  to  that  degree.  Thins,  suppose  that 
the  sugar  orchard  has  an  elevation  of  one 
thousand  feet,  and  water  is  found  to  boil 
at  the  temperature  of  210,  maple  syrup 
should  boil  at  the  temperature  of  217. 
Should  it  reach  210,  at  this  elevation,  it 
will  be  equivalent  to  an  actual  tempera¬ 
ture  of  221,  and  crystals  of  rock  candy 
will  surely  form.  Moreover,  the  sugar 
maker  will  lose  by  just  the  amount  of 
moisture  evaiiorati'd.  which,  in  this  case 
will  amount  to  two  ounces  of  sugar  for 
every  gallon  of  syrup. 

iMaple  syrii]),  boiled  to  a  density  of  1 1 
])ounds  to  the  gallon,  and  propi'rly  canni'd 
and  stored,  will  keep  indefinitely  in  a  jier- 
fect  condition.  The  most  apiiroved 
method  of  making  and  canning  it  is  to 
boil  it  to  a  temperature  of  21S,  and  re¬ 
move  from  the  fire.  Hither  filter  it.  or 
allow  it  to  stand  for  4S  hours,  when  the 
mineral  matter  contained  in  the  saj)  will 
settle  to  the  bottom,  ’i'hen  pour  off  the 
syrup  and  boil  to  210.  Strain  immedi¬ 
ately  through  felt  or  line  flannel  strainers, 
alloAV  it  to  cool  to  loo,  and  jiour  into 
cans.  la't  stand  for  a  couple  hours,  in 
order  that  fine  bubbles  o  fair  may  escaix*. 
and  then  seal.  If  canned  much  cidder 
than  this,  the  cans  must  be  sterilized  with 
hot  water  and ‘then  thoroughly  dried. 

A'ermont.  c.  o.  oumsukk. 

Insects  in  Beans 

In  the  Pall  of  I!)!;”  we  sold  some  white 
marrowfat  beans  to  two  of  our  custom¬ 
ers,  and  in  the  Siiring  of  lOK!  they  found 
weevils  in  them,  while  those  that  we  kept 
have  none._  AVe  still  have  some  of  them 
and  there  is  no  sign  of  any  wei'vils.  Can 
you  explain  why  it  is  that  those  we  sold 
should  have  weevils  while  ours  have 
noneV  ('an  you  also  tell  me  when  they 
g('t  in  the  beans?  I  thought  it  is  when 
they  are  green,  but  the  customers  do  not 
think  so.  j).  ,T.  I,. 

Lancaster,  N.  Y. 

The  bi'an  wei'vil  breeds  in  dried  beans 
in  storage  as  Avell  as  in  the  field.  The  in¬ 
festation  immtioni'd  by  your  correspon- 
(hmt  as  having  oceurri'd  in  some  white 
“marrowf.af ”  beans  which  were  sold  to  a 
cu.stoiiK'r,  jirobably  came  from  the  iilace 
in  which  the  beans  wiu'e  stored,  (‘ither 
during  shipment  or  after  reciupt  by  the 
consignee.  If  the  infestation  were  jires- 
ent  in  the  sujiply  of  the  consignor  it 
should  have  aiipeared  in  the  .stock  which 
was  left  in  his  hands. 

The  only  conditions  nece.ssary  to  jiro- 
duce  injury  to  stored  beans  are,  presence 
of  adult  weevils  to  lay  eggs,  the  beans  to 
be  attacked,  a  temperature  of  from  (10 
degrees  to  00  degrees  Fahr.,  and  an  at¬ 
mospheric  moisture  of  over  30  jier  cent. 
If  undisturbed  under  the.se  conditions 
generation  will  follow  generation  until 
th(‘  iK'ans  are  reduced  to  powder. 

All  infestation  can  be  destroyed  by 
heating  the  beans  to  135  degrees  Fahr., 
and  leaving  them  at  that  temiierature  for 
.30  minutes,  without  aiiparent  injury  to 
the  viability  of  the  dry  seed.  All  infes¬ 
tation,  except  possibly  the  eggs,  and  they 
are  usually  jiresent  only  betvveen  broods, 
may  be  destroyed  by  fumigating  the  in¬ 
fested  beans  with  carbon  bisulidiide. 
Place  the  .seeds  in  a  tight  receptacle,  pour 
into  shallow  pan  or  jians  enough  of  the 
carbon  bisulphide  to  make  .10  of  an  ounce 
to  a  bushel  of  seed,  quickly  close  the  re¬ 
ceptacle  and  allow  the  fumigation  to  con¬ 
tinue  for  24  hours.  The  receptacle  .should 
then  be  opened  and  alhnved  to  air  until 
the  odor  of  the  carbon  bisulphide  has  dis¬ 
appeared.  Fumigation  in  tem]»eniture 
below  (50  degrees  Fahr.  is  not  advisable, 
(’arbon  bisulphide  has  the  same  elTect  on 
animal  life  as  chloroform,  and  is  as  ex¬ 
plosive  as'  gasoline,  and  should  bi'  handled 
with  due  regard  to  these  (lualities. 

If  the  beans  are  grown  in  weevil-infest¬ 
ed  areas,  and  tri'ated  within  a  limited 
time  aftiu’  they  are  brought  in  from  the 
field  and  stored  in  a  clean  place,  they  are 
unlikely  to  show  injury  until  reinfested 
the  following  Bummer.  Btorage  in  a 
room  which  can  readily  be  either  heated 
to  the  killing  temperature  or  fumigated 
by  carbon  blsuliihide  will,  if  accomiianied 
by  ])rompt  treatment  soon  after  storage 
begins,  prevent  most  of  the  injury.  Beans 
held  over  the  following  Bummer  must  be 
looked  after  and  treated  on  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  infestation.  t.  j.  heaulke. 

New  Jersey. 


Theke  was  a  timid  knock  at  the  d  'or. 
“If  you  plimse,  kind  lady,”  the  beggar 
said,  “I’ve  lost  my  right  leg.”  “Well,  it 
ain’t  here,”  retorted  the  lady  of  the  house 
and  slammed  the  door. — New  York  Times. 


Free  Booklet 
If  your  dealer 
does  not  carry 
Everlastic  Roof¬ 
ings  and  Barrett 
Specialties,  write 
us  and  we  will 
send  you  illus¬ 
trated  folder  tell¬ 
ing  more  about 
them  and  advis¬ 
ing  you  where 
they  can  be  pur¬ 
chased. 


"Say! 

Have  you 
seen  this  new 
Barrett  Roofing?” 


HERE’S  something  new  in  roofing :  Everlastic  Multi-Shingles,  which  permit 
the  layins  of  four  shingles  in  one  operation.  Their  use  reduces 
labor,  improves  the  accuracy  of  the  work  and  requires  only  five  nails  for  each 
strip  of  four  shingles. 

Not  only  that,  but  when  Everlastic  Multi-Shingles  are  used  you  get  not  less  than 
douhte  thicl^ness  over  every  part  of  the  roof,  except  cut-outs,  and  triple  thicl^ness 
where  the  wear  is  the  heaviest.  No  painting  or  staining  required,  for  the  color  is 
the  beautiful  natural  red  or  green  of  the  crushed  slate  which  the  rains  of  all  the 
ages  cannot  wash  away, 

As  to  looks,  no  handsomer  roofing  has  ever  been  devised.  The  crushed  slate  on  the 
surface  catches  the  sunlight,  giving  life  to  the  coloring.  Richer  in  effect  than  wood 
shingles,  much  more  durable,  and  lower  in  final  cost. 

For  residences,  bungalows  and  buildings  of  every  kind  where  a  handsome,  durable, 
economical  roof  is  required,  Everlastic  Multi-Shingles  are  ideal. 


Barrett  Specialties 

Everjet  Elastic  Paint 

The  beat  and  most  economical 
paint  made  for  "rubber”  and  metal 
roofings,  and  exposed  surfaces  of 
all  kinds.  It  is  elastic,  adhesive 
and  will  not  tub,  crack  or  peel. 

Elastigum  Waterproof 
Cement 

Wherever  there  is  a  leak  you  need 
Elastigum.  It  has  a  hundred  differ¬ 
ent  uses.  Just  the  thing  for  joining 
and  relining  gutters  and  flashings 
around  chimneys.  It  is  easy  to  ap¬ 
ply,  is  acid-proof,  damp-proof  and 
it  slicks. 

Carbosota  Creosote  Oil 

Y ou  can  add  many  years  to  the  life 
of  all  exposed  woodwork  by  using 
Carbosota  Grade -One  Creosote 
Oil.  Being  in  liquid  form  it  is 
easily  applied.  No  expensive 
method  required. 

Creonoid 

Creonoid  Lico-Destroyer  and  Cow^ 
Spray  will  keep  your  live  stock  free 
from  annoyance  by  insects,  flies, 
lice  and  vermin.  It  helps  to  make 
healthy  horses,  contented  cows 
and  clean  poultry. 


One  important  feature  about  these  shingle*  is  that 
they  are  fire-resisting.  You  can  lay  a  red-hot  coal 
on  top  of  them  and  leave  it  there  until  it  is  cold ; 
the  shingles  will  smoke,  but  will  never  ignite, 

Everlastic  Multi-Shingles  are  manufactured  in  strips 
32 /{  inches  long  by  10  inches  wide,  and  have 
self-spacing  cut-outs  4  inches  deep  by  Y2  inch  wide, 
as  shown  in  illustration.  On  the  roof  they  look  like 
individual  shingles  and  the  effect  is  very  beautiful. 

Anyone  can  lay  Everlastic  Multi-Shingles.  No 
skilled  labor  or  special  tools  are  required. 


- - 1 

Everlastic 

T ylike-Shingles 

These  are  regular 
slate  -  surfaced  shin¬ 
gles,  made  of  the  same 
material  as  the  Ever¬ 
lastic  Multi  -  Shingle, 
size  8  X  I2?4  inches. 
They  have  been  a  fa¬ 
vorite  roofing  for  many 
years  in  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

A  charming  roof  or 
sidingl  for  any  build¬ 
ing.  Very  durable 
and  attractive.  Easy 
to  lay;  will  not  split 
or  curl;  red  or  green, 
as  you  prefer. 

Everlastic 

Slate-Surfaced 

Roofing 

The  same  material  as 
above,  but  in  rolls  32 
inches  wide  and  40 
feet  6  inches  long. 
Everlastic  Slate  -  Sur¬ 
faced  Roofing  makes  a 
beautiful  roof  and  re¬ 
quires  no  painting. 

It  is  also  used  for  lin¬ 
ing  valleys,  covering 
ridge-poles,  etc.,  when 
Everlastic  Multi-Shin¬ 
gles  or  Everlastic  Ty- 
like-Shingles  are  used. 

Everlastic  “Rubber”  Roofing 

This  is  our  most  popular  “rubber”  roofing 
and  is  made  of  the  very  best  grade  of  water¬ 
proofed  felt.  Light  in  weight,  easy  to  handle 
and,  wherever  this  character  of  roofing  is  de¬ 
sired,  you  cannot  make  a  better  selection  than 
Everlastic.  It  comes  in  one-,  two-  and  three- 
ply  weights,  each  roll  containing  enough  to 
cover  100  square  feet  of  roof.  Nails  and  cement 
packed  in  each  roll. 

Largest  Manufacl- 
arers  in  the  World 
of  Roofing  and 
Roofing  Materials. 


The 


Company 


Send  for  booklet 
telling  about  these 
products. 


New  York  Chicago  Philade^hia  Boston  St.  Louis  Cleveland  Cincinnati  Pittsburgh 
Detroit  Birmingham  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Nashville  Salt  Lake  City  Seattle  Peoria 


The  Paterson  Mfg.  Co..  Limited:  Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg  Vancouver 

St.  John,  N.  B.  Halifax,  N.  S.  Sydney.  N.  S. 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


A  High  Grade  Engine  at  a  Low  Grade  Price 

4  Gasoline  or  Kerosene 


Oneof  the  REECOSYSTEMS 

Deep  Well  and  Suction  Pumps 
Rider  &  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Engines 
Electric  Motor  Driven  Pumps 
Pneumatic  Tank  Systems 
Gasoline  and  Kerosene  Pumpers 


RIDER -ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO. 

(Business  Established  1842) 

24  MURRAY  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 


DIBBLE’S  SEED  PBTATDES 


A  Few  Thousand  Bushels  Still  in  Stock 

But  Selling  Fast 

EARLY — Irish  Cobblers,  Rose  and  Manistees 

INTERMEDIATE — Moneymakers,  Giants,  Green  Mountains,  Uncle  Sams 
FOR  LATE  MAIN  CROP — Gold  Coins,  Csirmans,  Rurals,  Raleighs,  Russets 

Raise  enough  Potatoes  on 
your  Farm  to  feed  your 
family  and  have  some  to 
sell  this  year. 

DIBBLE’S  SEED  POTATOES  will  do  their  part  if  you  will  do  the  rest. 
Catalog  and  Special  Price  List  FREE.  Write  today 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 


BE  PREPARED! 


Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Headquarters  for  Seed  Potatoes,  Oats,  Barley,  Corn,  Alfalfa, 
Clover,  and  Grass  Seed,  Field  Peas,  Vetch,  Soy  Beans,  etc. 


DE  LUE’S  GOLDEN  GIANT 

SWEET  CORN 

The  most  important  horticultural  aquisition  of  recent  years  Awarded 
the  only  Silver  Medal  ever  Riven  by  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  for  novelty  and  excellence  in  Sweet  Corn. 

DE  DUE’S  GOLDEN  GIANT  is  the  result  of  eleven  years’  selection  by  Dr. 
Frederick  S.  De  Lue  of  Boston,  Mass.,  from  the  product  of  “Howline  Mob” 
crossed  with  Golden  Bantam.” 

With  its  12  to  16-rowed  ears  It  pives  nearly  four  times  the  yield  per  acre 
that  the  Golden  Bantam  does  with  Its  smaller  8-rowed  ears.  The  stalks 
are  short  and  frequently  produce  two  ears  each 

Its  orange  golden  color  is  richer;  it  is  more  delicious  in  flavor  and  is 
equally  early. 

To  Introduce  DE  LUE’S  GOLDEN  GIANT  we  offer  a  limited  quantity  in 
packets  containing  25  kernels  each  at  25  cents  a  packet — not  more  than 
4  packets  to  any  one  customer— postpaid  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
and  possessions. 

Our  f  70-paae  Annual  Catalog  and  Gardeners'  Otiide, 

450  illustrations,  several  colored  plates  and  cultural 
uirectionSf  trill  be  mailed  on  application. 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  SONS 

New  England’s  Leading  Seed  Store  for  Nearly  100  years 

51  and  52  No.  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Healthy 
Vegetables 

The  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  rec¬ 
ommends  that  you  rid  your  seeds  and 
soil  of  infection  before  planting,  with 
the  greatest  known  disinfectant — 

FORMfJLDEHyDE 

“  “Id he  Farmer’s  Friend 

It  prevents  potato  scab  and  black-leg 
that  attacks  beets  and  other  vegetables. 

It  guards  against  onion  rot  and  onion 
smut  and  smudge,  cucumber  root  rot. 

It  prevents  mould  in  celery,  lettuce, 
parsnips  and  other  covered  seeds  when 
applied  to  the  beds  before  planting. 
One  pint  bottle  of  our  Formaldehyde 
costs  35  cents.  Big  scientific  book  with 
full  directions  sent  free  upon  request. 

PERTH  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 
100  WILLIAM  STREET  NEW  YORK12 


Seed  Com  I  Corns,  suitable  for  both  cribbin* 
—  „  ■  and  silo — Clovers,  including;  A\- 

^OV  15C&.nS  H  falfa  from  ruflrgcd  Northwest— Cow 
■  Peas— Canada  Peaa— Spring  Grain. 

Hoffman’s  Farm  Seeds 


Samples 

Free 


I 


Hoffman's  1917  Catalog  Is  full  of  valu¬ 
able  hints.  Itisfreo,  with  samples,  if 
you  mention  this  paper.  Write  today. 

A.  H-  HOFFMAN.  Inc. 
Landisville.  Lancaster  Co..  Pa. 


CARFFS 


6000  Bushels  extra 
selected  and  sure 
to  ^row.  Finest 
__  quality.  20  leading 

G  p  p  varieties.  Highest 

^  yielders.  Best  show 

corn.  Wonderful  ensi- 
lagocorn.  Also  seed  oats, 
barley,  alfalfa,  timothy.  Samples  on 
request.  1200  acres.  Write  for  catalog. 

W.  N.  SCABFF  &  SONS,  New  Carlisle,  0. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “squere  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


ImprovedGOLDEN  DENT  GOURDSEED  CORN 

bred  for  30  years  on  the  Eureka  Stock  Farm.  Pro¬ 
duces  over  100  busli.  shelled  corn  to  the  acre.  Write 
for  sample  and  circnlav. 

Bdward  Walter,  Dept.  R.  West  Chester,  Penn. 


i  SWEET  CLOlfER 


CLOVERLEA  SEED  CO. 
of  North  Dakota 

KINDERHOOK,  W.  Y. 


CI7I7B  Yellow  Dent,  Early  Ix!ainlngr  and 

uLLI/ vUlViT  "'kite  Cap.  Sain))Ics  and  Catalog  free, 
Tlico.  Burt  A:  8oiih,  Melrose,  Ohio 

CCirn  Yellow  flint  type.  Satisfaction 

OLjLiLI  Knaraiiteed.  Circuliirs  free 

'wo.raaai  fjHAS. TA.N.NEIt,p|e.„„,Valle,.N.Y. 


LeamingEarly  !>••«».?*?  ye'*--".- 


,  .  ,  -  Gerniination 

_  ,  test,  97%.  #8  bushel,  with  bnp;s. 

KEI'-O  COltN.  lls  acres,  1916,  yielded  317  bushel  ears. 

MEADOW  FARM,  IIAKTKBALE,  NEW  YORK 

ChoiceSeedPolatoes;;‘”‘’fj'i“rSS‘L-.?‘Kiffl- 

G.  Ij.  BOARDMAN  •  SPRINGVILLE,  N.  Y‘ 

Pnlulnoo  l^hss,  Bovee,  (,’annan.  Cobbler,  Queen,  Ohio 
rUlalUco  GreenMt.,  Six-Weeks.  Others.  C.W.Ford.Fishers.N.I. 

sALE-Cow  Peas-Soy  Beans-Scarlet  Clover  Seed 

JOSEPH  E,  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware 


Summer  Flowers  for  Cutting 

I  have  a  piece  of  land  with  an  old 
tough  sod,  containing  a  lot  of  witch 
gra.s.s.  I  wish  to  put  this  land  in  fine 
tilth  this  f^pring  for  deep  planting  im¬ 
mediately.  The  ordinary  plowing  witH 
m'oldboard  plow  and  then' harrowing  the 
surface  wull  not  answer  my  purpose.  I 
must  tear  this  sod  all  to  pieces,  so  I  can 
put  in  furrows  at  least  six  inches  deep. 
I  plan  to  use  first  a  cutaway  harrow, 
bush  and  bog  plow  and  harrow;  follow 
this  with  moldboard  plow ;  then  use  the 
cutaway  again.  Is  this  plan  practical  for 
my  pui’po.se?  I  plan  to  use  one  acre  ot 
good  land  for  purpose  of  outdoor  cut 
flower  growing,  and  want  to  know  ju.st 
the  very  best  varieties  of  the  following 
flowers  to  plant  for  the  purpose.  I  want 
the  most  popular  florist’s  shade.s,  the 
best  sellers  and  most  lasting  blooms  in 
each  kind  of  flowers:  Tulips,  Narcis¬ 
sus,  Iris,  peonies.  Gladiolus,  sweet  peas, 
asters,  hardy  perennial  asters  and 
Chrysanthemum#,  also  indicate  any  oth¬ 
er  flowers  desirable  for  outdoor  growth 
for  cut  flowers.  M.  S.  P. 

Danvers,  Mass. 

Your  plan  for  fitting  this  land  is 
probably  the  best  that  could  be  adopted, 
but  no  matter  how  well  you  succeed  in 
breaking  it  up,  yon  will  have  difficulties 
to  contend  with  that  will  be  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  overcome.  In  the  fir.st  place 
it  will  be  out  of  the  question  to  put  the 
soil  in  proper  condition  for  growing 
many  of  the  shallow-rooted  plants  you 
will  want  to  grow.  The  laud  will  no 
doubt  need  enriching  and  sweetening. 
The  witch  grass  will  give  no  end  of  trou¬ 
ble,  to  say  nothing  of  the  almost  un¬ 
limited  numbers  of  variou.s  kinds  of 
weeds  that  invariably  spring  up  on  all 
old  long  uncultivated  lands.  Thi.s  is  a 
proposition  I  would  not  care  to  under¬ 
take  without  previous  preparation,  and 
would  go  about  it  in  this  wise : 

As  soon  as  the  ground  was  in  good 
working  order  in  the  Spring,  I  would 
plow  it  and  put  it  in  as  good  condition 
as  po.ssible.  I  would  then  give  it  a 
coat  of  air-slaked  lime  and  harrow  it  in. 
As  .soon  as  it  could  be  .safely  done,  I 
would  plant  it  to  some  early  maturing 
variety  of  corn,  give  it  frequent  and 
clean  cultivation  as  late  as  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  go  through  it  without  damage. 
As  soon  as  the  corn  was  mature,  I  would 
clean  it  off  the  laud,  manure  heavily  and 
plow  it  under.  I  would  then  plant  all 
the  hardy  iilants  and  bulbs  I  would  be 
likely  to  require  for  cut  blooms,  and  the 
portion  that  I  reserved  for  annuals  and 
tender  roots  and  bulbs  I  would  sow  down 
to  rye  as  a  AYinter  cover  crop  to  be 
turned  under  about  the  first  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  May.  The  laud  should  then  be 
in  good  tilth  and  sufliciently  fertile  to 
grow  fir.st-class  cut  flowers.  It  does  not 
pay  to  grow  much  of  any  other  grade. 

The  kinds  to  grow  would  depend  on 
where  and  how  they  are  to  be  disposed 
of.  If  for  the  wholesale  market,  I  would 
interview  the  dealers  in  the  market 
where  I  exjiectcd  to  sell,  and  grow 
mostly  only  the  kinds  they  would 
recommend.  But  if  they  were  to  he  dis¬ 
posed  of  at  retail,  I  would  grow  all 
kinds  good  fpr  cut  flowei*s,  that  could  be 
grown  at  a  profit.  Here  along  the  .Tersey 
coast  mo.st  of  the  Summer  cut  flowers 
are  sold  retail  to  the  Summer  people, 
and  the  kinds  we  usually  grow  for  this 
trade  is  about  as  follows: 

ANNrALS. — China  asters,  Queen  of 
the  Market  (mixed),  Giant  Crego 
(mixed).  Improved  Victoria  (mixed), 
King  purple  and  white,  Astermum 
(mixed),  and  Late- Branching  (mixed). 
Antirrhinums  (snapdragon)  giant 
varieties  (mixed).  Calendula  (pot  mari¬ 
gold),  Orange  King  and  Favorite.  Oal- 
liopsis,  tall  growing  varieties  (mixed), 
Celosia  plumosa,  yellow  and  red.  Cen- 
taurea  imperialis,  (royal  sweet  sul¬ 
tan),  all  varieties,  Centaurea 
Cyanus  (cornflower),  double  blue  and 
pink.  Chrysanthemum  (annual  varie¬ 
ties),  double  yellow  and  white.  Cosmos, 
early  flowering,  red,  pink  and  white. 
Cosmos,  late  flowering.  Lady  Lenox, 
piuk  and  Avhite.  Dianthus  or  pinks, 
Chine.se  double  (mixed);  Diadematus 
double  (mixed)  Laciniatus  double 
(niixeTl),  and  Imperialis  double 
(mixed),  Gaillardia  picta  (mixed), 
and  G.  Lorcuziana  (mixed),  Ilelianthus 
(sunflower),  Cucumerifolius.  Heliotrope, 
sweet  scented.  Lai-kspurs,  in  variety. 
Lupiuus,  in  variety.  Marigolds,  Afri¬ 
can,  Orange  I’rinoe  and  Lemon  Queen ; 
French,  tall  growing  sorts  (mixed). 
Mignonette,  Defiance  and  Large  Flower¬ 
ing  Pyramidal.  Phlox  Drummondi, 
Grandiflora  (mixed).  Salvia  splendens 
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Bonfire.  Salpiglossis,  in  variety.  Scab- 
iosa,  mourning  bride,  in  variety.  Sweet 
peas,  Grandiflora  and  Orchid  flowering, 
blue,  red,  pink  and  white  to  color. 
Verbenas,  mammoth  flowering,  in  mix¬ 
ture.  Zinnia  robusta,  all  colors.  Pompon 
Zinnia,  all  colors. 

PERENNIAL.S. — Achillea,  the  Pearl, 
white.  Aquilegias,  large  flowered, 
mixed.  Anthemis  tinctoria  and  A.  Kel- 
wayii,  Aster  Novae  Angliae,  blue  and 
rose,  Asclepias  tuberosa,  Boltouia 
latisquamae.  Campanula  pereicifolia, 
blue  and  white.  Centaurea  macrocephala 
and  C.  montaiia.  Dai.sy  (Shasta), 
Alaska  and  King  Edward  VII.  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  early  flowering  garden  sorts, 
Goacher’s  Crimson,  Harri.e,  Normandie, 
October  Gold,  La  Argenteuillais, 
Province,  Glory  of  ,Sevenoaks  and 
Chatillonaisc.  Coreop.sis  lanceolata 
grandiflora.  Delphiniums  (hardy  lark¬ 
spur)  Belladonna,  Formosum  and  F. 
Ccelestinum.  Eupatorium  ccelestinum. 
Feverfew  or  Matricaria.  Gaillardia 
grandiflora.  Gyp.sophila  (baby’s breath). 
Ilelianthus,  Mnitiflorus  flore-plena,  and 
H.  Maximillianii.  Heleninm,  autumnale 
superbum  and  Riverton  Gem.  Heliop.sis, 
Pitcheriana  and  H.  scabra  ziuniseflora. 
Iris,  German  and  .Tapane.se,  in  variety. 
Paeonies,  early,  Oflidualis,  white,  rose 
and  red,  Duches.se  de  Nemours,  white, 
sulphur  white  center.  Mid-, season,  Queen 
Victoria,  pure  white,  creamy  center ; 
Delicatis.sima,  pale  lilac  ro.se;  Dr. 
Bretoniiean,  lilac  rose,  with  cream  white 
center  flecked  ci’imson ;  Felix  Crousse, 
large  bright  red.  Late,  Fostiva  Maxima, 
pure  white,  splashed  rod;  Due  de  Wel¬ 
lington,  large,  sulphur-white,  very 
fragrant ;  Eugene  A>rdier,  soft  piuk ; 
Mons.  Krelage,  dark  pink;  Victor  Hflgo, 
brilliant  carmine  red ;  Louis  Van 
Houtte,  rich  crimson  maroon,  Phlox, 
whites,  Miss  Lingard,  .Teanne  d’ Arc, 
Van  Lassburg;  luirple  and  lavender, 
Eugen  Dauzauvilliers,  Indian-chief,  W. 
0.  Egan ;  pink,  lllioinlander,  Rheln- 
strom,  Rosamundi.  R.  P.  Struthers;  reds 
and  scarlets,  Coquelicot,  Ferdinand 
Cortez,  Gen.  Ohaiizy,  Von  Hochberg. 
I’yrothrum,  rosea,  double  and  single 
flowering.  TJliglnosum  (giant  whit© 
daisy),  Rudbeckia,  Golden  Glow,  Seab- 
iosa  Caucasica,  white  and  lavender;  C. 
.Tiiponica,  lavender  blui).  Sweet  Will¬ 
iam,  scarlet,  crim.son,  white  and  New¬ 
port  Pink,  double  mixed.  Tritoma, 
Pfitzeri. 

Bulbs,  etc. — Gladioli,  America,  Au¬ 
gusta,  Pink  Beauty,  Halley,  Mrs, 
Frances  King,  Chicago,  white,  Niagara, 
and  mixed  hybrids.  Dahlias,  reds, 
wbite.s,  yellows  and  pinks  of  the  various 
types.  Lilies,  Candiduin,  Spcciosum 
Rnbnim,  or  Roseum,  and  Album.  Daf¬ 
fodils  and  May-flowering  tulips  for  early 
cutting,  K. 


Buckwheat  as  a  Weed  Killer 

Where  buckwheat  is  given  a  fair 
chance,  it  is  certainly  a  great  enemy 
to  other  weed.s.  Its  growth  is  so  rapid, 
that  it  shades  the  grounds  so  soon  that 
weeds  are  smothered  almost  before  they 
have  a  chance  to  breathe.  It  ahso  ma- 
tui’e.s  early,  making  it  possible  to  follow 
it  with  rye  which  should  always  be  done 
as  a  cover  crop  for  Winter.  Grass  seed 
may  be  soT\’n  with  rye  in  Fall  or  early 
Spring.  Each  of  these  crop.s  will  be 
highly  remunerative  if  properly  fed. 

Plow  early,  work  thoroughly  until 
about  the  Fourth  of  .Inly  (latitude  of 
Central  Ohio).  Drill  in  five  pecks  good 
clean  seed  and  150  to  .300  pounds  high 
grade  fertilizers  (bone  base  I  think  be.st) 
to  insure  a  quick  and  strong  growth. 
Cut  when  most  of  grain  is  ripe  and  .straw 
is  yet  green.  Set  up  in  small  bunches 
so  as  to  permit  of  a  quick  air  cure,  which 
usually  require.s  about  three  days,  when 
it  should  be  thrashed  with  a  grain  sep¬ 
arator  with  plain  wooden  concaves  to 
avoid  cutting  the  grain.  The  grain 
should  be  spread  on  a  floor  to  dry  a  few 
days.  The  straw  will  be  green  and 
heavy,  but  will  uot  mold  or  heat,  and 
makes  roughage,  making  a  good  and  ac¬ 
ceptable  change  for  horses,  cattle  and 
sheep.  The  crop  should  be  cut  low  for 
two  rea.sous,  first,  to  keep  the  grain  from 
the  ground  and  second  to  have  the  field 
clean  to  prepare  for  the  rye  crop,  which 
follows  as  soon  as  possible. 

If  Medium  clover  is  sown  in  March 
with  rye,  it  usually  makes  a  strong 
growth  the  first  year,  which  should  be 
cut  high  and  removed  for  feed,  also  to 
guard  against  tlie  ravages  of  mice.  This 
plan  gives  the  fai’mer  a  good  crop  the 
first  year  with  but  little  extra  labor,  and 
a  fine  crop  of  rye  by  simply  top-working, 
drilling  and  fertilizing  as  for  wheat.  If 
very  cold  weather  sets  in  before  the  rye 
comes  up,  it  will  appear  very  early  in 
Spring.  j.’  B.  D. 

Summit  Co.,  O. 
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Wasteful  extravagance  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  ineffi¬ 
cient  farm  power  apparatus.  Soil 
scratched  with  light  plowing  that 
reduces  production,  crops  lost 
with  poor  threshing  that  wastes 
the  yield,  soon  eat  up  the  saving 
made  in  the  purchase  of  a  cheap 
and  light  farm  engine.  The  farm 
engine  should  be  a  good  one, 
capable  of  doing  work  that  will 
bring  returns  in  proportion  to  its 
cost.  No  better  engines  can  be 
found  than  those  that  bear  the 
Nichols  &  Shepard  name  as 
members  of  the 

Red  River 
Special  Line 

In  steam  tractors  there  are  five 
sizes  and  fifteen  variants,  13-40  to 
25-85  h.  p.,  burning  any  kind  of 
fuel,  wood,  coal  or  straw.  In  Oil- 
Gas  Tractors  two  sizes  are  built, 
25-50  to  35-70  h.  p.,  developing 
full  power  on  kerosene — nothing 
that  a  farm  engine  can  do  is  too 
much  for  either  kind. 

Your  own  neighbor  probably  owns  a  steam  or 
a  gas  engine  of  our  mako.  Let  him  teli  yoa 
wliat  it  can  do.  and  then  you  might  write  for  a 
little  farm  paper  that  will  give  you  the  opinion 
of  others  that  you  know  at  home.  A  catalog 
that  is  worth  reading  carefully  will  bo  sent 
you  with  the  paper.  A  postal  request  to  the 
nearest  branch  boose  will  bring  you  both. 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co. 

In  Continuous  Bu.lno.s  SInco  1648 

fuilders  Exclusively  of  Red  River  Special 
hroshers.Wlnd  Stackers.  Feedi-r^  Steam 
Traction  Engines  and  Oil  •  Uaa  Tractors 

Battle  Creek  Michigan 
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=  ^Increase  Yields  a 

S f  C  A  LmLL  Mi  V  ImproTe  Quality  a 

[Spring  Crops  Maintain  Fertility  a 


Send  for  our  free  Crop  BulUlina 
p>  Ask  MS  your  fertility  questions.  — 

a  Soil  Improvement  Committee  s 
m  of  the  National  Fertilizer  Association  S 

S  Postal  Tal«Er«ph  Bldg.  Munssy  Bids.  mi 

mm  Chicago  Dopt-ljl,  Baltlmors  ^ 
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fORE 


for  tenant  more 
money  for  owner,  in  our 
Active  Fertilizers. 

Just  ask  nearest  office  for 

booklet.  Agents  wanted. 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

New  York.  Baltimore.  Buffalo, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Detroit, 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  etc. 


More  From  Your  Garden 
At  Half  the  Labor 

U8«RARIfFR  Weeder,  Mulcher 
A  DAniVLIV  and  Cultivator 

Cuts  the  woods  underground 
and  forms  the  luu’dost  crust 
Into  a  moisture  -  retaining 
mulch-— Intensive  culti¬ 
vation.  **Best  Weed  Killer 
Ever  used/’  Hequirea  no 
skill  to  operate.  A  boy  with 
a  Barker  iMfuts  tim  men  with 
(tocB.  Hus  leaf  guards,  also 
shovels  for  deeper  cultivation.  Belf-adjusting,  Inexpensive 
Write  for  free  catalog  and  Factory-to-User  offer. 

BARKER  MFC.  CO.  Dept  1 6.  David  City,  Neb. 
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PER  ROD  UP 


r^BROWNEENCEl 

Writ©  for  Greatest  money  saving  fence  I 
bargain  book  ever  printed.  Brown  fence  * 
^^Isinade  of  Ileavy  DOUBLE  GALVA- 
'^NIZED  Wire.  Resists  rust  longest.  150 
,  Styles.  Also  Gates,  Steed  Posts.  Barb  Wire. 
'  Low  Factory  Prices,  Freight  Prepaid.  Write  for 
’  wonderful  free  fence  book  and  Banii)lc  to  test. 
iThe  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Dept.159  CleYelano,  Ohio 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden  | 

A  Late  Spring. — Not  much  Spring 
weather  .vet,  and  it  is  now  the  end  of  the  i 
third  week  in  March.  The  tomato  plants  j 
should  be  in  the  frame,  but  as  the  week  | 
opened  with  a  partial  attempt  1 1  a  cold 
wave,  wliicli  broke  off  in  the  middle,  one 
feels  doubtful  about  the  cold  frame  for 
tender  plants  yet.  Yet  with  the  violet 
bed  purple  with  bloom,  the  Homan  hya¬ 
cinths  in  full  bloom  outside,  and  the 
Dutch  ones  showing  their  spikes  of  buds 
well  above  the  ground,  it  looks  like  Spring 
even  if  the  temperature  is  low,  for  the 
waj'  the  grass  is  growing  we  will  soon 
have  to  get  out  the  lawn  mower. 

Dornr.E-ciLAzEn  Sasii. — With  the 

double-glazed  sashes  on  the  frames  there  is 
now  little  danger  from  frost  under  them. 
The  main  objection  to  these  double-glazed 
sashes  has  been  the  accunuilation  of  dust  | 
hotween  the  two  layers  of  glass,  which  ; 
darkens  them  too  much,  and  causes  plants 
to  get  drawn  up  and  weakly.  A  newer 
style  does  awa.v  to  a  great  extent  with 
this  trouble,  for  they  are  made  so  that  a 
layer  of  glass  can  he  easily  removed  and 
cleaned  in  the  Fall,  and  no  bad  amount  of 
obscuration  will  take  place  during  the 
Wintei’. 

Potato  Plaxti.xo. — A  great  area  has 
been  planted  to  early  Irish  potatoes,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  high  cost  of  the  seed  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  the  prospect  for  fair  prices  for 
the  new  crop  was  never  better.  But  .some 
people  do  nut  seem  to  know  when  they 
are  well  off.  Bight  next  to  me  is  an  area 
of  vacant  lots  which  have  been  held  for 
years  for  sale  as  the  city  grew  toward^  us. 
n'hese  lots  have  been  covered  with  a  dense 
hlue-gra.ss  sod,  Avhich  has  been  allowed  to 
grow  and  fall  without  pasturing  or  inow- 
ing.  On  one  of  these  lots  the  purchaser 
concluded  to  plant  iiotatoes  this  Spring, 
and  surely  he  had  the  finest  of  chances 
for  tlie  crop  had  lie  treated  the  land  right, 
hut  instead  of  turning  under  all  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  dead  grass,  he  burnt  it  off, 
actually  burned  dollars  and  dollar.s  that 
would  have  been  his  had  the  whole  been 
turned  under.  Of  course,  he  has  the  roots 
of  the  sod,  hut  has  lost  the  organic  decay 
that  potatoes  love  so  much,  and  no 
amount  of  feitilization  is  going  to  make 
up  full.v  for  the  absence  of  that  moisture- 
retaining  organic  matter,  especially  in 
this  light  soil.  With  the  land  so  badly 
in  need  of  hmnns  it  is  strange  that  there 
are  men  calling  themselves  farmers  who 
will  burn  off  what  could  easily  be  plowed 
under  and  become  a  permanent  help  to 
the  Soil. 

Coon  pROSi'KCTa  for  Farmer.s. — With 
sweet  potatoes  retailing  here  at  4.T  cents 
a  ])eek,  and  the  wholesale  price  North 
higher  than  for  nian.v  years,  it  would 
seem  that  onr  large  growers  of  Irish  and 
sweet  potatoes  should  have  a  profitable 
season.  Then,  too,  there  is  a  spirit  of  eo- 
ojieration  abroad  among  the  farmers.  The 
success  of  an  organization  of  tomato 
growers  la.st  Bummer  in  an  adjoining 
county  lias  led  to  similar  organizations 
being  made  in  all  the  comities  of  this 
great  canning  section.  While  the.se  are 
marketing  organizations,  they  are  not  at 
all  antagonistic  to  the  canners,  hut  coin- 
jiel  those  of  their  members  who  have  con¬ 
tracted  their  crop  to  adhere  to  the  con¬ 
tract,  though  the  association  undertakes 
to  sell  for  all.  There  will  doubtless  he 
less  contracting  of  crops  in  advance,  and 
ns  the  jiroducts  will  be  inspected,  the  ca li¬ 
ners  will  he  .saved  from  having  all  the 
cnllings  forced  on  them  by  those  contract¬ 
ing  their  entire  crop.  The  canners  will 
get  hotter  tomatoes  and  the  growers  bet¬ 
ter  prices  for  first-cla.ss  fruit.  Tlie  toma¬ 
toes  will  be  sold  on  their  merits  and  not 
merely  as  a  contracted  crop  good  or  had. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Ben  Davis  in  Storage 

I  was  quite  interested  in  the  articles  by 
John  E.  Walker,  particularly  the  one 
“Six  Middlemen  Handle  Apples,”  page 
387.  One  of  our  orchards  is  Bon  Davis, 
producing  1,000  barrels  annually.  In  the 
Fall  I  place  them  in  m.v  own  common 
storage  coohu',  holding  1,500  barrels,  three 
rooms.  In  IMarch  we  begin  to  pack; 
apples  keep  in  excellent  condition.  Wliat 
I  would  like  to  know  is  this:  Why  do 
the  commission  merchants  and  cold  stpr 
age  men  make  such  a  howl  about  cold 
storage  Bens  being  siqierior  to  coinnion 
storage  ones,  and  claim  to  get  higher 
prices?  M.v  Bens  will  keep  many  weeks 
longer  than  cold  .storage  Bens  after  they 
leave  the  cooler.  I  have  had  them  up  to 
the  Fourth  of  .fuly. 

CLARENCE  M.  KOCKEFELLEK. 
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■LIGHT 


ELECTRICITY  LOR.EVERY  FARM 

DELCO-LIGHT  helps  to  keep 
the  young  folks  on  the  farm. 
It  brings  City  Comforts  and 
Conveniences  and  Economies 
to  the  farm  home. 

And  it  pays  for  itself  in  time  and  labor  saved. 

Delco-Lijrht  furnishes  an  abundance  of  clean, 
safe,  economical  electric  light  for  house  and 
barn. 

It  furnishes  electric  power  to  pump  the  water, 
wash  the  clothes,  milk  the  cows,  separate 
the  cream,  churn  the  butter,  operate  the 
electric  fan  and  the  vacuum  cleaner, 

Delco-Light  is  a  simple,  economical,  highly  efficient 
electric  plant  that  requires  almost  no  attention 
and  that  runs  on  kerosene,  gas,  or  gasoline. 


There  is  a  Delco-Light  Representative  in 
your  vicinity  who  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 


Price  complete,  with  batteries,  except 
in  Canada  and  far  western  points 


IS 


$275 


F.O.B. 

Dayton 


One- 
Man 
easily! 
fl&ndlesi 
And 

OperatesA^ 


The  Domestic  Engineering  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Distributors 

DOMESTIC  ELECTRIC  COMPANY.  Inc.,  18  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City 

P.  E.  ILLMAN . 65  South  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

J.  S.  SNYDER .  824  N.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Gives  You  A  Giants  power 


Alone,  _ 
machine 

OR  stump.  - - - . -  ■  »,  J 

leverage."  No  lost  motion,  every  stroke  counts.  New  idea  lO 
****  speed  control— use  high  power  to  loosen  stump— -fast  speed  to 

~  uproot  it.  Clears  over  one  acre  from  anchor.  Clears  your  land  at  low  cost. 

Write  Today  for  Free  Book,  **  The  Gold  in  Your  Stump  Land  ** 

end  Special  Profit  Sharing  Offer.  Learn  of  our  Ten  Days’  Trial, 
money  back  offer— how  every  KIRSTIN  is  guaranteed  against 
breakage  for  Fifteen  Years. 

A.  J.  KIRSTIN  CO.,  6046  Lndinfton  Street  Eicaniba,  Michigan 

1719 


.90 


m 


One  Man 
Stump  Puller 
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Choose  Your  Pump 

As  You  Would  Your  Auto 

You  select  your  auto  for  a  definite  purpose.  And,  you  arc  very  careful 
that  the  make  has  an  established  reputation.  There’s  as  much 
difference  in  pumps  as  in  autos.  Letour  Service  Department  help 
you  choose  from  our  more  than  300  types.  We  guarantee  every 
pump  to  do  successfully  the  work  for  which  reconunended. 

pOULDS  PUMPO 

eX/EFl-V  «iE.«VICE 

are  made  in  “The  Viforld’s  Largest  Pump 
Factory”  and  backed  by  69  years  pump- 
inaking  experience.  Our  new  book, 

Goulds  Pumps  for  Every  Service”  tells 
how  to  select  the  pump  for  a  water 
system.  Write  at  once  for  your 
copy.  Address  Dept.  11, 

The  Goulds  Mfg.  Co, 

Main  Office  and  Works; 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BRANCHES; 

Philadelphia  Chicago 
Boston  New  York 
Pittsburgh 
Atlanta 
Booston 

Goulds  Pig.  1680 
Pumping  Head  and 
Jack.  Exploder)  view 
showing  flange  for 
supporting  well  pipo. 

Easy  to  install. 


Write 
for  this 
Book 


] 
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Means  to  You  What  the 
Railroad  Meant  to 
Your  Father 


Since  the  time  of  two-wheel  ox  carts,  the 
farmer  who  makes  money  is  the  one  who 
can  figure  out  a  cheaper  and  quicker  way 
to  get  his  goods  to  market. 

Every  dollar  you  save  on  transportation 
is  clear  profit. 

We  can  prove  to  you  that  a  Koehler  1  }/i 
ton  truck  will  cut  your  hauling  costs  in  two. 
It  frees  horses  for  farm  work.  It  saves  an 
enormous  amount  of  your  time.  It  en¬ 
ables  you  to  take  your  produce  to  the 
most  profitable  market. 


VA  TON  TRUCK 

OVERHEAD  VALVES 
INTERNAL  GEAR  DRIVE 


The  Koehler  is  every  inch  of  it  a  truck. 
There  isn’t  a  pleasure  car  unit  in  it.  It’s 
built  for  years  of  brutal,  rough-and-ready 
work.  It  isn’t  a  cross  between  a  cycle 
car  and  dump  cart.  It  isn’t  a  pleasure 
car  that  has  seen  better  days. 

The  overhead  valve  motor  is  a  glutton 
for  punishment.  It  will  yank  the  truck 
through  anything  and  over  anything.  It’s 
as  powerful  as  an  ox,  as  rugged  as  a  mule, 
and  takes  the  level  stretches  faster  than 
the  law  allows. 

Finally.  The  Koehler  is  the  lowest  priced  truck 
of  equal  power  and  capacity  on  the  market.  This 
means  less  investment  and  therefore  less  depreci¬ 
ation.  Itis  built  so  ruggedly  that  it  will  outwear 
trucks  costing  a  lot  more. 

We  have  an  attractive  proposition  for  established 
automobile  dealers. 

If  there  is  no  Koehler  agent  near  you,  get  in  touch 
with  us  direct  and  learn  about  our  guarantee 
which  insures  absolute  satisfaction. 

BRIEF  SPECIFICATIONS: 

MOTOR  3}<i  X  5,  35  H.  P.  4-cyl.  OVERHEAD 
VALVES,  long  stroke,  large  three-bearing 
crank  shaft.  RADIATOR  fin-head,  built-up 
type,  TRANSMISSION  3-speed  selective, 
annular  ball-bearings.  DRIVE,  shaft  and 
double  universale;  INTERNAL  OEAR  REAR 
AXLE.  CLUTCH,  dry  multiple  disc.  WHEEL 
BASE  129  inches. 

H.J.  KOEHLER  MOTORS  CORPORATION 
Incorporated  1895  Newark,  N.J. 


Not  a 
single 
pleasure 
car 
unit 


Id ake  y onr  own  F ertillzer  at  small  cost  Witb 

Wilson's  Phosphate  Mills 

From  1  to  40  n.  P.  Send  for  catalogue.' 
WILSON  BROS.  Sole  Mfrs.,  CMtOD,  Pi./ 


Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmers’  big  questions. 
How  can  I  grow  crops  with  less 
expense  ?  How  can  I  save  in  plant¬ 
ing  potatoes?  How  make  high 
priCM  seed  go  farthest?  The 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

solves  the  labor  problem  and  makes 
the  best  use  of  high  priced  seed. 
Means  $5  to  $50  extra  profit  per  acre. 
Every  seed  piece  in  its  place 
and  only  one.  Saves  1  to  2 
bushels  seed  per  acre.  Uni¬ 
form  depth;  even 
spacing.  Wo  make 
a  full  line  of  potato 
machinery.  Send 
for  booklet  today. 

No  Misses 
No  Doubles 


BatemanM’f’gCo.jBox  2B,  Grenlocli,N.J. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Of  applicants  for  first 
citizenship  papers  at  San  .Tuan,  Porto 
Rico,  under  the  new  law,  it  developed, 
March  29,  some  50  per  cent,  are  Ger¬ 
mans. 

Riltmore,  the  estate  of  the  late  George 
W.  Vanderbilt,  near  Asheville,  N.  C.,  has 
been  offered  by  Mrs.  Edith  Vanderbilt  to 
the  War  Department  as  a  mobilization 
camp  site. 

March  29  fire  in  the  I’acific  branch  of 
the  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Public  Library 
caused  a  loss  estimated  at  from  $50,000 
to  $75,000.  The  fire  was  suspected  to  be 
of  incendiary  origin. 

Gen.  George  W.  Goethals  notified  Gov. 
Edge  of  New  Jersey,  March  29,  that  he 
had  accepted  the  position  of  State  En¬ 
gineer,  which  was  created  under  a  spe¬ 
cial  act  during  the  present  session  of  the 
Legislature.  Gen.  (voethals  will  have  su¬ 
pervision  over  the  projected  system  _of 
highways,  which  will  cost  about  $15,- 
0(i0,000.  The  law  authoriziug  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  General  was  drafted  in 
broad  terms  in  order  that  his  work  might 
not  be  limited  greatly.  He  will  be  ad¬ 
viser  and  supervisor  of  the  work  of  any 
commission  in  existence  now  or  that  may 
be  created  later  to  take  up  the  question 
of  new  tunnels  under  the  Hudson  or 
Helawai’e  rivers  or  bridges  over  the  Del¬ 
aware,  and  will  also  have  much  power 
in  the  proi)o.sed  trausstate  ship  canal 
and  the  development  of  the  Jersey  water¬ 
front. 

The  amendment  to  the  New  Jersey 
marriage  license  law,  which  went  into 
effect  April  1,  makes  it  necessary  for 
applicants  for  a  liconse  to  wait  48  hours 
before  they  can  obtain  it.  A  further  de¬ 
lay  of  24  hours  is  necessary  before  the 
marriage  can  take  place. 

Gov.  Graham  of  Vermont  announced, 
April  1,  that  he  had  .signed  the  legis¬ 
lative  bill  which  reimn-es  Vermont’s  dis¬ 
tinction  as  a  “Gretna  Green”  State.  By 
the  terms  of  the  law  couples  who  are 
residents  of  itlaces  other  than  that  in 
which  the  marriage  licen.se  is  isued  must 
wait  five  days  before  the  ceremony  can 
be  performed. 

It  took  a  Federal  jury  in  New  York 
less  than  fifteen  minutes,  April  2,  to  con¬ 
vict  six  men — one  an  American  citizen 
of  German  birth,  and  live  German  sub- 
ject.s — of  conspiracy  to  destroy  merchant 
steamships  by  means  of  incendiary 
bombs.  The  convicted  men  are  Capt, 
Charles  von  Kleist,  who  was  assistant 
to  Dr.  Walther  T.  Scheele,  a  chemist ; 
Karl  Schmidt,  chief  engineer  on  board 
the  Friedrich  der  Grosse;  Ernest  Booker, 
electrician ;  Frederick  Kerbade,  George 
Braedel  and  Wilhelm  Parades,  fourth  en¬ 
gineers  on  the  same  ship. 

The  Grand  Jury  handed  up  to  Judge 
Rosalsky,  at  New  York,  April  3,  a  ser¬ 
ies  of  resolutions  coudemuiug  improper 
use  of  the  privileges  of  free  speech,  and 
urging  the  I’olice  Commission  to  put  au 
end  to  the  practice  of  assailing  the 
United  States  Government  in  speeclu's 
delivered  on  street  corners  anff  in  public 
l)arks.  The  resolutions  request  District 
Attorney  Swann  to  submit  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  a  bill  making  any  seditious  utter¬ 
ance  a  crime  punishable  by  a  severe 
]ienalty. 

George  Born,  a  native  of  Germany, 
was  arraigned  before  United  States 
Commissioner  Hitchcock  at  New  Y’^ork, 
.\pril  3,  on  the  charge  of  violating  .sec¬ 
tion  1750  of  the  Ignited  States  Criminal 
Code  in  that  he  swore  falsely  to  an  oath 
before  the  American  Consul  in  Hull, 
England,  on  November  9,  1915.  Born, 
who  had  obtained  his  first  papers  and 
who  lived  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  admitted  he  was  guilty  of  the 
charge,  waived  examination  and  was 
held  for  the  Grand  Jury.  In  default  of 
$5,000  hail  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tombs.  The  arrest  of  Born  is  believed 
to  have  been  due  to  the  revelations  made 
in  connection  with  the  arrest  of  Albert 
O.  Sander  and  Karl  N.  Wunnenberg,  the 
two  Germans  who  under  i)retext  of  con¬ 
ducting  an  exchange  for  the  selling  of 
motion  pictures  from  the  Teutonic  al¬ 
lies  w’ere  maintaining  a  .spy  system  in 
England.  Through  facts  obtained  at  the 
time  of  the  arrest  of  those  two  men  spe¬ 
cial  agents  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
have  been  fitting  in  evidence  gathered 
about  the  wanderings  of  Americans  of 
foreign  birth  in  the  countries  of  the  En¬ 
tente  Allies. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Damage  to 
floral  establishments  in  New  Albany, 
Ind.,  directly  across  the  river  from  Louis¬ 
ville.  Ky.,  will  run  to  something  over 
$150,000,  it  is  estimated,  as  a  result  of 
the  severe  cyclone  which  struck  that  city 
on  [March  23.  The  path  of  the  storm 
was  2^/4  miles  long  and  half  a  mile  wide, 
hardly  a  tree  or  bnildiug  being  left  un¬ 
damaged  in  the  district  affected.  The 
business  section  of  the  city  was  not  hurt 
to  any  extent,  the  damage  being  all  In 
the  outskirts  and  residential  district. 

The  number  of  canning  factories  re¬ 
porting  for  1915  and  1910,  with  total 
acreage  reported,  the  product  from  which 
was  manufactured  as  reported  to  the 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  no  account 
being  taken  of  the  tonnage  bought  out¬ 
side  of  contracts,  was  as  follows :  Corn, 
324  factories  with  216.151  acres  in  1916 
as  compared  with  194,188  acres  in  1915 ; 
peas,  202  factories  and  86,294  acres  as 
against  99,632  acres ;  tomatop.s,  905  fac¬ 


tories  and  164.406  acres  as  against  126,- 
520  acres  in  1915. 

The  Onondaga  Fruit  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  cooperate  with  the  florists’ 
clubs  of  New  York  State  in  an  effort  to 
secure  a  new  horticultural  building  at 
the  State  Fair. 

The  entire  supply  of  raw  w’ool  owned 
or  controlled  in  Boston,  the  largest  wool 
market  in  the  world,  was  ordered  re¬ 
served  for  Government  use  by  vote  of  the 
Boston  Wool  Trade  Association  at  a 
special  meeting  April  3.  The  stock  will 
be  offei-ed  to  the  Government  at  the 
prices  quoted  on  that  date,  and  each 
member  of  the  association  will  furnish 
an  inventory  of  stock  on  hand  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  which  will  cooperate  with  the 
Government. 

The  New  York  State  Guernsey  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting  at  Hotel  Imperial,  New  York 
City,  May  15;  James  II.  Seaman,  sec¬ 
retary. 

WASHINGTON. — The  President’s  ad¬ 
dress  to  Congress,  April  2,  included  the 
following  demands:  To  declare  that  a 
.state  of  war  exists  with  Germany.  To 
take  immediate  steps  to  defend  the  coun¬ 
try.  To  exert  all  the  power  and  re¬ 
sources  of  the  nation,  in  hearty  and 
practical  cooperation  with  the  Entente 
Allies,  to  bring  the  German  Government 
to  terms.  The  practical  military  meas¬ 
ures  which  the  President  asks  for  are: 
Organization  and  mobilization  of  all  the 
material  resources  of  the  country.  Im¬ 
mediate  raising  of  a  standing  army 
through  universal  liability  to  service  of 
more  than  a  million  men  in  inci’ements  of 
500.000  each.  Immediate  strengthening 
of  the  navy,  with  particular  reference  to 
combating  '  German  submarines.  Grant¬ 
ing  of  adequate  credits  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  be  sustained  by  taxation.  Ex¬ 
tension  of  liberal  financial  credits  to  the 
Entente  nations.  Supplying  the  En¬ 
tente  nations  with  the  materials  they 
can  obtain  only  from  the  United  States. 
The  other  salient  features  which  the 
Presdient  brings  out  are  these:  Armed 
neutrality  is  impracticable,  as  it  is  cei’- 
tain  to  draw  the  nation  into  war  with¬ 
out  giving  it  the  rights  or  effectiveness 
of  belligerents.  Submi.ssion  to  Germany 
is  a  course  the  nation  cannot  follow. 
The  nation's  quarrel  is  not  with  the  Ger¬ 
man  people,  but  against  “an  irresponsi¬ 
ble  Government  which  has  thrown  aside 
all  consideration  of  humanity  and  of 
right  and  is  running  amuck.”  The 
United  States  “shall,  if  necessary,  spend 
the  whole  force  of  the  nation”  to  break 
Germany’s  power.  This  country  will  not 
wage  war  against  Austria  unless  Aus¬ 
tria  forces  it  to  this  course. 

The  House  of  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress 
was  organized  under  Democratic  con¬ 
trol,  April  2.  Speaker  Clark  and  the 
entire  Democratic  slate  of  officers  of 
the  last  Congress  were  re-elected  with 
majorities  varying  from  six  to  eleven. 
Organized  .strictly  along  party  lines,  the 
Admini.stration  of  the  new  House  was 
nevertheless  a.ssnred  by  Republican 
speakers  of  absolutely  non-partisan  sup¬ 
port  in  all  measures  involving  the  na¬ 
tional  crisis,  but  the  Republican.s  served 
notice  that  the  country  would  be  kept 
informed  as  to  the  real  directing  influ¬ 
ences  and  that  the.se  influences,  as  long 
as  they  refused  to  share  counsel,  must 
accept  undivided  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  the  war. 

FOREIGN. — The  steamship  Aztec, 
the  second  armed  American  merchant 
vessel  to  sail  from  a  port  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  was  sunk,  April  2,  by  a 
German  submarine  off  an  island  near 
Brest,  France.  A  heavy  sea  was  running 
when  the  ship  went  down.  The  Aztec, 
a  slow  moving  freighter  of  .3,727  gross 
tonnage,  steamed  from  New  York  for 
Havre  on  March  18  with  a  full  cargo  of 
foodstuffs  and  general  supplies  valued  at 
more  than  $500,000,  The  Aztec,  under 
command  of  Capt.  Walter  O’Brien,  was 
manned  by  a  crew  of  thirty^uine.  Sev¬ 
enteen  of  this  number,  including  the  cap¬ 
tain.  wex’e  American  citizens ;  11  men  are 
missing. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

American  .Tersev  Cattle  Club,  New 
York  City.  May  2. 

New  York  State  Guernsey  Breeders’ 
Association,  annual  meeting,  Hotel  Im¬ 
perial,  New  Y"ork  City,  May  15.^ 

Holstein-Friesiau  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Woi’cestcr,  Mass.,  June  6. 

,\nierican  Seed  Trade  Association,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.,  June  19  to  21. 

.-Vmerican  A.ssociation  of  Nurserymen, 
forty-'second  annual  meeting,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  June  27-29. 

Society  of  American  Florists  and  Or¬ 
namental  Horticulturists,  New  York 
City,  August  21-23. 

New  Y'ork  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y,, 
September  10-15. 

Ea.steru  State.s  Expo.sition,  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  Oct.  12-20. 


Sweet  Clover  in  the  South 

C’ould  I  sow  Sweet  clover  on  the 
\\  heatfield  this  Spring  for  pasture  next 
Fall,  or  would  it  grow  too  tall,  so  it 
would  give  me  trouble  w’hen  I  cut  the 
wheat?  (About  June  20.)  If  I  did  sow 
Sweet  clover  on  the  wheatfield,  this  year, 
next  year  it  would  be  a  pasture  field  and 
the  following  year  it  would  be  a  cornfield. 
Would  it  reseed  itself  to  give  me  trouble 
as  a  weed  in  my  cornfield?  How  much 
seed  would  you  advise  sowing  to  an 
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acre?  Will  it  live  in  this  latitude  over 
Winter?  We  cannot  get  Red  clover  to 
grow  satisfactorily.  Can  I  mix  2-10  fer¬ 
tilizer  with  wood  ashes  just  before  ap¬ 
plying  it  to  the  soil  with  good  results 
for  both  corn  and  tomatoes?  v.  c.  K. 

Middletown,  Del. 

Admitting  the  value  of  the  Sweet  clo¬ 
ver,  Melilotus  alba,  in  Northern  sections 
where  they  cannot  do  as  much  with  cow 
peas  and  Crimson  clover  as  we  can,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  in  this  climate 
we  do  not  need  the  Sweet  clover,  for  in 
all  measures  for  .soil  improvement  we 
can  do  more  and  do  it  more  quickly  with 
peas.  Soy  beans  and  Crimson  clover  than 
can  be  done  with  the  Sweet  clover.  It 
is  doubtless  growing  wild  all  around  you, 
as  it  is  in  the  adjoining  counties  of 
Maryland,  where  it  is  simply  regarded  as 
a  tall  weed  in  waste  lands.  It  has  the 
value  of  inoculating  the  soil  for  Alfalfa, 
and  has  done  this  to  such  an  extent  in 
parts  of  Talbot  County,  Md.,  that  they 
succeed  there  in  growing  Alfalfa  sown 
on  the  wheat  in  Spring  just  as  we  sow 
Red  clover.  I  was  on  a  fine  farm  in 
that  county  at  wheat  harvest  and  was 
surprised  to  see  a  splendid  stand  of  Al¬ 
falfa  in  the  w’heat  stubble.  I  have  never 
known  Sweet  clover  sown  on  wheat  in 
the  Spring,  and  do  not  know  what  the 
result  would  be.  The  Sweet  clover  is 
a  biennial  plant,  and  does  not  bloom  or 
seed  till  the  second  year.  It  might  give 
some  pasture  after  the  wheat  is  off,  but 
my  opinion  is  that  you  had  better  sow 
Red  clover  on  the  wheat  and  not  start  a 
plant  that  may  prove  a  troublesome  weed. 
Down  here  I  have  seen  a  field  where 
cattle  were  grazing  and  the  fence  rows 
were  grown  up  with  Sweet  clover  five 
feet  high,  but  the  cattle  did  not  seem  to 
care  for  it  but  stuck  to  the  grass.  If  the 
Sweet  clover  is  allowed  to  grow  up  and 
seed  it  will  seed  the  land  from  that  time 
forever.  Therefore,  while  I  repeat  that 
the  Sweet  clover  may  have  a  great  value 
in  the  North,  we  do  not  need  it  down 
here.  Probably  the  reason  for  Red  Clo¬ 
ver  not  doing  well  with  you  is  that  your 
land  is  avid  and  needs  lime.  If  you  prac¬ 
tice  a  good  three  or  foiu’-year  rotation, 
turning  clover  for  corn  and  harrowing 
in  lime  in  the  preparation  of  the  soil 
every  sixth  year,  I  think  that  you  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  growing  Red  clover. 
Or  if  you  would  follow  the  more  South¬ 
ern  practice  and  .sow  an  early  variety  of 
cow  i)cas  among  your  corn  at  the  last 
working,  you  would  have  a  dense  growth 
to  disk  down  for  wheat  in  the  Fall,  and 
could  harrow  in  the  lime  then,  and  after 
the  wh(>at  sow  the  annual  Crimson  clo¬ 
ver.  Y"ou  could  more  rapidly  improve 
the  land  than  with  the  Sweet  clover, 
and  by  following  %vith  cow  peas  in  Spring 
you  could  have  the  fine.st  of  hay  crops 
for  horned  stock.  'The  late  Henry  Wal¬ 
lace  told  the  Iowa  farmers  that  com¬ 
pared  with  Timothy  hay  at  $13  a  ton 
the  cow  pea  hay  was  worth  $19  a  ton. 
iMe  can  do  far  more  for  our  land  and 
stock  with  cow  peas  and  Crimson  clover 
than  can  be  done  with  Sweet  clover  any¬ 
where.  W.  F.  MASSEY. 


There  Were  Two  Continents 

The  geologists  state  that  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  oceans  were  once  directly  con¬ 
nected  by  water.  There  was  a  river  or 
natural  ditch  running  across  the  present 
site  of  Panama  and  nearby  areas  in  Cen¬ 
tral  America.  Thus  the  contiiieuts  were 
separated  until  finally  the  surface  of  the 
earth  about  the  site  of  Panama  was  raised 
by  earth  movements.  These  closed  the 
opening  between  the  two  oceans,  the 
mountains  were  thrown  up,  and  made 
continuous  land  connection  between 
North  and  South  Amei'ica.  The  United 
States  Geological  Survey  says  that  the 
separation  of  these  oceans,  and  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  a  land  passage  between  them, 
caused  profound  changes  in  their  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Before  that  time  there  had  been 
hut  little  crossing  between  the  two.  The 
closing  of  the  water  connection  worked  in 
two  ways  to  change  conditions.  On  land, 
animaks  which  had  formerly  been  restrict¬ 
ed  to  either  the  Northern  or  Southern 
continent  mingled  back  and  forth.  .\s  a 
result  of  this  peculiar  forms  of  life  were 
distributed,  .some  finding  entirely  new 
homos,  and  othei-s  mingling  with  new  fam¬ 
ilies  so  as  to  produce  new  strains.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  separation  of  the  two 
oceans  had  the  reverse  effect  upon  many 
species  inhabiting  the  oceans.  They  had 
formerly  passed  back  and  forth  without 
trouble ;  but  when  restricted  in  their  wan¬ 
derings,  many  species  in  an  unfavorable 
environment  gave  up  the  struggle  and 
were  wiped  out.  It  is  said  that  this  has 
gone  on  until  now  the  water  inhabitants 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  have 
become  so  distant  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
single  species  in  common  to  the  seas  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  isthmus. 
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Starting  a  Pear  Orchard 

r>n  my  farm  in  upper  Westchester 
County.  N.  Y.,  I  have  noticed  wild  pear 
trees  growing  by  the  hundred,  on  a  hill' 
side  sloping  to  the  northwest.  The  soil  is 
rather  light,  not  having  been  plowed  for 
probably  20  years.  I  have  never  seen 
such  vigor,  health  or  luxurious  growth  in 
any  pear  tree  as  there  is  in  any  of  these 
wild  trees,  some  of  the  ■‘rees  running  from 
one-half  to  two  inches  in  diameter,  and 
growing  from  two  to  four  feet  in  a  single 
Summer  without  any  cultivation  what¬ 
ever.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  graft  any 
of  them  or  not?  I  have  been  thinking  of 
setting  out  1.000  or  more  pear  trees  on 
this  slope,  and  the  question  now  arises, 
should  the  wild  trees  be  set  in  rows  and 
grafted  or  should  new  nursery  stock  be 
used?  Again,  would  it  be  advisable  to 
piow  and  cultivate  this  soil  (same  being 
on  a  steep  hillside)  or  would  you  plant 
them  in  the  sod  and  mulch  the  trees  in¬ 
stead  of  cultivating?  On  account  of  the 
steep  hillside,  cultivating  is  more  or  less 
difficult  and  T  have  been  thinking  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  luxurious  growth  now  showii 
that  the  wild  trees  with  a  mulch  system 
might  be  advisable.  What  do  yovi  know 
about  the  Lincoln  pear?  I  expect  to  plant 
Tlartletts  with  some  other  good  variety 
that  you  might  suggest.  ir.  K.  :u. 

New  York. 

If  II.  K.  M.  can  find  these  pear  seed¬ 
lings  plentiful  enough  so  they  can  be 
thinned  to  stand  at  the  proper  distance 
from  each  other,  and  will  row  faiily 
straight  in  one  direction  as  they  stand 
without  transplanting  many :  and,  if 
after  accomplishing  this  he  can  be  sure 
of  getting  them  properly  top-worked,  I  be¬ 
lieve  he  would  do  well  to  establish  his  or¬ 
chard  in  this  way  and  keep  it  under  a  sod 
mulch.  If  too  many  of  these  seedlings 
will  have  to  be  moved  to  fill  in  open 
spaces  and  to  get  fair  alignment  I  believe 
you  would  do  better  to  get  nursery-grown 
trees,  and  my  preference,  from  my  under¬ 
standing  of  the  conditions,  would  be  for 
strong  one-year  trees.  If  this  side  hill  is 
steep  the  rows  should  be  laid  out  not  nec¬ 
essarily  to  conform  to  the  boundaries  of 
the  field,  but  rather  to  facilitate  caring 
for  the  orchard  and  harvesting  the  fruit. 

I  know  nothing  whatever  about  the 
T.incoln  i)ear.  and  would  rather  stick  to 
some  standard  variety  for  commercial 
planting. 


Poultry  in  Sprayed  Orchard 

I  wish  to  enclose  an  acre  of  orchard  for 
a  poultry  run.  What  are  my  chances  for 
trouble  from  the  spraying  of  the  trees? 

Connecticut.  C.  II.  I.. 

We  have  had  many  reports  on  this, 
and  they  seem  to  agree  that  there  is  little 
chance  for  trouble  when  the  spraying  is 
properly  done,  and  the  stock  is  kei)t  out 
of  the  orchard  for  several  days  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  spraying.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  rei)orted  to  us  the  trees 
were  sprayed  too  heavily.  They  were 
drenched  with  the  liijuid  which  ran  down 
the  trunk,  or  dropjx'd  so  as  to  wet  the 
grass  thoroughly.  Hither  that  or  the 
nozzle  was  left  open  when  lying  on  the 
ground,  or  the  dregs  from  the  tank  were 
run  out  on  the  grass.  Most  cases  of  pois¬ 
oning  to  stock  appear  to  come  from  such 
places,  but  wheiHi  si)raying  is  reasonably 
done  with  not  too  much  put  on  the  trees 
and  no  dregs  run  on  the  ground  there  will 
be  little  trouble  to  the  stock. 


Value  of  Fruit  Trees 

I  would  suggest  to  Wm.  A.  Edson,  on 
page  .‘169  (who  fails  to  state  whether  his 
trees  were  in  bearing  when  destroyed) 
that  if  they  were  in  bearing,  here  is  a 
simple  rule  of  values:  If  a  tree  produces 
annually  $0  worth  of  fruit,  net,  that  tree 
is  worth  one  hundred  dollars  for  aianifest 
reasons.  .JOHN  F.  kkenan,  m.  d. 

Maryland. 

I  see  on  page  969  an  article  on  the 
value  of  orchard  trees.  While  I  never 
collected  a  fire  claim  for  damage  done  to 
an  orchard,  I  have  collected  several  claims 
for  forest  timber  and  for  fences.  To  put 
up  a  big  bluff,  and  want  to  .settle  for 
about  one-third  value  of  property  de¬ 
stroyed  is  the  offender’.s  game.  If  a  spark 
from  passing  train  started  fire  they  must 
settle  for  full  value  of  property  destroyed 
is  the  law  of  this  State.  I  would  have 
four  or  five  disinterested  persons  appraise 
trees  destroyed  ;  stay  right  with  their  ap- 
in-aisement  and  you  can  surely  collect  it. 
As  soon  as  they  see  you  mean  business 
they  will  come  across.  oka  g.  hooke. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Mosi  Beautiful  Carinfmerica 


The  Final  Test  of  Quality 


IT  IS  a  matter  of  record  in  fifteen  of 
the  principal  cities  that  Paige  used 
cars  bring  a  higher  price  —  pro¬ 
portionate  to  first  cost — than  any 
other  American  automobiles. 

And  here,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  is 
the  final  test  of  quality. 

A  used  car  has  been  “through  the 
mill.”  It’s  motor  and  all  of  its  work¬ 
ing  parts  have  been  subjected  to 
constant  strain. 

It’s  “finish”  has  been  knocked  off — 
if  it  will  come  off  at  all. 

It’s  gears,  it’s  rear  axle  and  it’s  trans¬ 
mission  have  endured  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  day-in  and  day-out  pound¬ 
ing.  All  of  its  weakness  is  plainly 
evident — and  likewise  its  strength. 

The  used  car  either  stands  before  you 
a  broken  down,  dispirited  “has 
been”— orastrong, robust  champion 
of  many  battles — ready  and  eager  for 
all  the  service  that  man  can  give  it. 

That,  we  repeat,  is  the  final  test  of 
quality. 

And  in  this 
supreme. 


thirty -five  thousand  miles  of  service^ 
there  is  still  enough  GOODMESS  left 
in  a  Paige  to  command  the  record  price 
in  used  car  markets. 

Frankly,  now,  is  there  anything  that 
we  could  tell  you  about  our  product 
that  would  be  more  convincing? 
Could  you  have  any  better  guarantee 
that  a  Paige  is  all  that  we  claim  it  to 
be — all  that  you  could  possibly  ex¬ 
pect  it  to  be  ? 

As  to  the  selection  of  a  model,  this  is 
simply  a  matter  of  your  own  personal 
requirements. 

In  our  line  there  are  two  seven-pass¬ 
enger  cars,  a  five-passenger  car  and 
two  roadsters.  You,  alone,  can  make 
a  choice,  but  please  remember  that 
you  can’t  make  a  mistake.  For  all  of 
these  models  are  Paiges  —  blood 
brothers  of  the  same  strain.  That  is 
the  really  important  thing. 

But  don’t  lose  any  time.  See  your 
Paige  Dealer  today.  Let  him  give 
you  the  kind  of  demonstration  that 
will  definitely  settle  your  automobile 
problem,  and  place  your  order  while 
we  can  still  promise  early  deliveries. 


Linwood  “Six-39”  5-passenger 
Fairfield  “Six-46”  7-passenger 
Stratford  “Six-51”  7-passenger 
Erooklands  “Six-51”  2  and  4-passenger 
Dartmoor  ‘  ‘Six-39’  ’  2  or  3-passenger  Roadster 


$1175  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 
$1375  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 
$1495  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 
$1695  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 
$1175  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 


Complete  Line  of  Enclosed  Cars 


test  the  Paige  stands 
After  fifteen.,  twenty-five, 


PAIGE-DETROIT  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

221  McKinstry  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan 
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Concrete  cellar  floor 

A  concrete  cellar  floor  is  fireproof —  no  danger  from  hot 
coals,  overturned  lanterns,  or  dropped  matches.  It  is  damp- 
proof  and  dry  and  easily  clea7ied\  rats  can’t  get  through ;  no 
cracks  or  crevices  for  other  vermin.  A  concrete  floor  will 
last  a  lifetime  and  never  cost  a  cent  for  upkeep.  Easy  to 
build  —  you  and  one  helper  with  ordinary  tools  can  build  it 
quickly.  Each  loo  square  feet  of  floor,  4  inches  thick, 
requires  only  8  bags  of  Atlas  Portlan'^  Cement,  16  cubic 
feet  of  sand  and  32  cubic  feet  of  stone. 


How  to  build  a  cellar  floor 

part  Atlas  Cement,  2  parts  sand,  4 
parts  stone.  Pack  or  tamp  the 
concrete  a  little  as  you  spread  it — 
to  bring  the  water  to  the  surface. 
As  it  stiffens,  finish  the  surface 
with  a  wooden  float. 


Excavate  4  inches  lower  than  the 
finished  floor  is  to  be.  Level  off 
the  dirt  and  pack  it  hard.  If  the 
floor  is  to  slope  at  all,  be  sure  to 
slope  th  e  eart  h  base  before  you  pour 
the  concrete.  Use  a  mixture  of  1 


Our  free  book,  “Concrete  Construction  for  the  Home  and 
Farm  ”,  gives  complete  instructions  for  building  concrete 
floors,  walls,  foundations  and  other  farm  improvements.  Get 
this  book  from  your  Atlas  dealer  or  mail  us  the  coupon  below. 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

Mevibers  of  the  Portland  Cement  A  ssociatiofi 
New  York  Chicago  Phila.  Boston  St.  Louis  Minneapolis  DesMoines  Dayton  Savannah 
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The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co.,  30  Broad  Street,  New  York,  or  Corn  Exchange  Bank  Building,  Chicago, 
Send  free  Atlas  farm  book.  I  expect  to  build  a___ _ _ 


Name  and  Address 


HEAVI  pUTI 

Kerosene  and  Gasoline  Engines 


SAVE  MONEY  BUY  NOW 


HEAVI  DUTI  KEROSENE  ENGINES  save  You 
Money.  They  are  safer  to  operate  than  Gasoline 

engines  and  you  can  operate  them  at  half  the  cost 
of  gasoline.  Kerosene  costs  anout  10  to  12  cts., 
gasoline  over  twice  tliat.  HEAVI  DUTI  ENGINES 
work  as  well  on  Gasoline  as  on  Kerosene,  use  which¬ 
ever  fuel  you  prefer,  you  are  not  bound  to  use 

Kerosene  if  you  don’t  want  to,  as  the  HEAVI  DUTI 
works  better  on  Gasoline  than  any  other  Gasoline 
engine,  but  it  also  works  on  Kerosene  which  a  Gas¬ 
oline  engine  will  not  do.  Save  money,  get  more 
power  and  better  results.  Buy  the  HEAVI  DUTI 
Kerosene  engine.  We  liave  not  as  yet  made  an  ad¬ 
vance  In  price  hut  there  will  be  an  advance  about 

May  1st.  Buy  now,  save  the  extra  cost.  SPECIAL 

PRICE  IP  YOU  ARE  THE  FIRST  BUYER  IN 
YOUR  I,OOAUTY.  CATALOG  FREE. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 

202  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City. 


^  Sixty  days'  free  trial.  This 

Simplex  pneumatic  system,  with  pressure 
tank  in  cellar,  adds  greatly  to  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  country  home  life.  Other  sizeS' 
as  low  priced  in  proportion. 

Water  Systems  of  every  Kind 

We  build  tanks,  lowers,  and  water  supply  systems 
for  every  purpose.  We  can  furnish  a  system  to 
take  care  *t)f  your  home,  barn,  stock,  etc.,  and 
meet  every  requirement.  Tell  us  your  needs  and 
ask  for  special  circular  No.  25. 

THE  BALTIMORE  CO. 


FRUIT  PACKAGES 


Catalog 


Best  quality.  All  styles.  Any  quantity. 

ROWNSON  *  BROm  Dept.  A  Baltimore*  MA* 


PERFECTION 


We  took  four  years  to  perfect  the  new 
J  1917  Galloway  Sanitary  Cream 
Separatorst  Our  engineers, 

’  designers,  skimming  ex¬ 
perts  and  testers  worked 
on  this  machine  to  perfect 
it.  It  embodies  every  good 
cream  separator  feature  and  has  none 
of  their  faults  and  retains  its  beautiful 
proportions.  Not  built  down  to  a  price, 
out  built  up  to  a  high  standard  in  our  owr 
factories.  The  whole  true  story  about  tbia 
aeparator  is  told  in  my  new  1917  catalog. 

GETTHISBOOKNOW 

It  tells  how  we  build  Galloway  Sanitary  Separators 
from  the  ground  up,  how  they  are  designed,  the  story 
of  how  we  perfected  this  wonderful  separator,  and 
many  other  separator  secrets  and  facts.  Chock  full  of 
dairy  wisdom— how  by  selling  direct  I  can  make  m 
machine  as  good  or  better 
than  many  high-priced  sep¬ 
arators  and  save  you  from 
$26  to  $60.  That’s  why  I 
want  you  to  get  this  book. 

It  tells  the  truth,  the  facts, 
the  whole  story.  Remem¬ 
ber  my 

FOUR 
SELLING 
PLANS 


My  uncondi¬ 
tional  guarantee  of  sat¬ 
isfaction  or  money  refunded, 
my  $26,000  bank  bond,  my 
90-day  trial  (180  milkings) 
plan,  are  but  a  few  of  the 
reasons  why  you  should  get 
this  1917  book  and  learn  all 
about  this  separator  and  the 
way  I  do  business. 

WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 

Box  273  Waterloo,  Iowa 
Shipped  from  Cldcago,  « 
V/aterloOoK.C.»Coan- 
cilBluffSy  Minneapolis. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Beady  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Notes  from  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets 

204  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City 
April  5,  1917 

Egg.s. — Nearby  hennerys  in  good  de¬ 
mand.  Don’t  ship  u.s  the  incubator  egg.s. 
Fancy  State  and  nearby  hennery  whites. 
State  and  nearby  gathered 
whites,  ooc  to  .‘>0c;  fancy  State  and  near¬ 
by  hennery  browns,  35c  to  SGc;  State  and 
nearby  hennery  brown  and  mixed  gath¬ 
ered,  34c  to  35c. 

Rutter. — Market  higher.  Fancy  West¬ 
ern  creamery,  45i/^c  to  46c:  prime  to 
fancy.  4.31/4  to  4oi/4c;  best  Eastern  dairy 
in  tubs,  4()c  to  4.3c;  in  prints,  41e  to  43c; 
in  mixed  packages,  33c  to  40c. 

Cheese. — Market  firm  and  higher. 
New  York  State  large  white  and  colored, 
2754c.  State  part  skims,  21c  to  22c.  Low 
grade  skims,  15e  to  19c. 

Live  Poultry. — Express  receipts  light. 
Good  demand  for  heavy  fowls.  Fowls. 
27c  to  29c ;  young  roosters,  20c  to  23c ; 
dneks.  25c;  geese,  18e  to  20c;  live  rab¬ 
bits,  28c  to  30c  per  pound. 

.Tewtsh  TToltdays. — Last  Passover 
April  13th-14th,  Market  days,  April  9th 
to  12th.  Feast  of  the  Weeks,  May  27th. 
Shipment  should  be  made  from  May  21st 
to  May  24th.  During  these  holidays  all 
varieties  of  poultry  ai'e  in  good  demand. 

_Dre.s.sed  Poultry. — Fowls.  25c  to 
25i/4c;  roasting  chickens,  28c  to  .30c;  old 
roosters.  16c  to  48c:  broilers.  30e  to  40c; 
capons,  35c  to  38c. 

Lia^e  Calve.s. — Market  firm  and  higher. 
Fancy  calves,  1554c  to  lOi^c;  good  to 
prime,  14c  to  15c;  common,  1254c  to 
1454c;  live  bnttermilker.s,  7c  to  8c;  live 
yearlings,  7c  to  754c. 

Dressed  Calves  and  Lambs. — Fancy 
white  meated  calves,  20c  to  21c ;  good  to 
prime,  20c  to  21c:  common,  16c  to  1854c; 
'dressed  buttermilks,  14c  to  16e;  hothouse 
Iambs,  $8  to  .$10  each. 

Live  Lambs,  Sheep  and  Pork. — Live 
Spring  lambs,  .$15.50  to  $16  per  cwt. ;  old 
ewes,  754c  to»9c;  country-dressed  pork, 
18c  to  19c. 

Apples. — Under  heavy  receipts,  mar¬ 
ket  lower,  especially  on  lower  grades. 
Fancy  Baldwins,  .$4.25  to  .$5  per  barrel ; 
fancy  Greenings,  .$6 ;  Baldwins.  “A” 
grade,  .$4  to  $5 ;  “B”  and  ungraded,  .$.3,50 
to  $4  ;  fancy  New  A^ork  State  Greenings, 
.$5  to  .$(! ;  “A”  grade.  .$4  to  .$5 ;  “B”  and 
ungraded,  .$.3  to  $4  ;  Northern  Spy,  .$4  to 
.$7..50;  Ben  Davis.  $3.75  to  $4.75;  King, 
,$.3..50  to  ,$6 ;  Newtown  Pippin,  $5  to  $7. 

Potatoes  and  Vegetables. — State  po¬ 
tatoes,  $6.2.5  to  $7  per  16,5-lb.  bag.  Ber¬ 
muda,  .$7.50  to  ,$10  barrel ;  Maine.  $6.25 
to  .$7  165-lb.  bag;  Long  Island,  barrel,  .$7 
to  $8.50.  Onions. — Red  and  yellow,  ,$6 
to  ,$7  per  100-lb.  bag.  Cabbage. — New 
York  State,  ton,  $125  to  $150;  Long 
I.sland.  barrel,  .$6  to  7..50:  Florida,  bas¬ 
ket,  $3  to  ,$.3.50.  Carrots. — State,  per 
100  lbs.,  .$2  to  .$2.75. 

Beans. — Market  firm.  IMarrow,  per 
100  lbs..  .$12.25  to  .$1.3;  pea,  $12.50  to 
.$1.3 ;  red  kidney.  $12  to  .$12.75 ;  yellow 
eye,  .$9.50  to  $10.50. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup. — No.  1 
clover  comb,  pound,  1.5c  to  16c:  lower 
grades,  14e  to  1.5c.  Maple  syrup  selling 
slow,  $1  per  gallon. 

Notice  to  Shippers 

The  United  States  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  has  issued  the  following  notice 
to  shippers  of  fruits  and  vegetables.; 

“The  officials  in  charge  of  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  report 
that  inspectors  have  found  sevei-al  inter¬ 
state  shipments  of  packages  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  such  as  grapes,  tomatoes  and 
berries,  which  contain  no  statement  on 
the  packages  as  to  the  quantity  of  con¬ 
tents.  The  net  weight  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  requires 
that  all  packages  of  foods  which  are 
shipped  into  interstate  or  foreign  com¬ 
merce  must  be  marked  plainly  and  con¬ 
spicuously  with  a  statement  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  net  contents,  either  by  weight 
or  measure.  Shippers  who  violate  the 
law  by  failing  to  mark  the  quantity  of  the 
contents  of  each  package  of  fruits,  and 
vegetables  they  ship  into  interstate  com¬ 
merce  are  liable  to  criminal  prosecution. 
Several  shpipers  have  tilready  been  cited 
to  hearings  under  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  for  violating  its  provisions  in  this 
respect.” 


Boston  Produce  Markets 


EGG  VALUES  ARE  STRONG,  AND  OUTLOOK 

suggests  CORNER  HAS  BEEN  TURNFD. 

Among  dealers  the  opinion  seems  very 
general  that  there  will  be  no  long  con¬ 
tinued  low  prices  on  eggs  this  season. 
After  the  low  point  in  ^Slarch  the  trend 
has  been  up  rather  than  down.  At  fix’st 
the  Easter  demand  was  often  given  as  the 
explanation,  but  the  continued  heavy  con¬ 
sumption,  together  with  moderate  re¬ 
ceipts,  have  maintained  values  at  about 
10  cents  above  the  u.sual  or  average  Spring 
level.  Stoi’age  men  who  have  been  wait¬ 
ing  for  low  prices  are  being  gradually 
forced  to  pay  still  more,  and  buyers  seem 
plentiful. 

“We  can’t  look  for  low  prices  this 


April  14,»1917. 

Spring,”  declared  Farnsworth,  Benjamin 
&  Mills.  “With  Western  prime  firsts  at 
.32  to  ,3.3c  and  nearbys  at  34  to  35c,  it  has 
been  a  strong  market.  They  may  go  off 
a  little  at  times,  but  the  demand  for  stor¬ 
age  is  beneath  the  market.  Goose  eggs 
have  been  scarce  at  90c  to  $1.25,  and  duck 
eggs  brought  50c.  Demand  for  special 
trade  was  insistent  and  not  particular 
about  price.”  According  to  another  large 
receiver,  “Eggs  for  storage  have  sold  as 
high  as  35c,  which  is  something  like  lOc 
above  what  usually  has  been  considered 
a  normal  figure.  It  seems  .a  venturesome 
deal  to  put  away  eggs  at  this  level  con¬ 
sidering  all  the  costs,  charges  and  risks, 
but  the  buyers,  so  far.  have  no  choice. 
The  demand  for  the  later  .Tewish  holidays 
helped  the  market,”  observed  a  South 
Market  street  house.  “The  influence  of 
.such  buying  is  always  strong  in  New 
Y^ork  on  account  of  their  large  .Tewish 
population,  and  the  general  influence  ex¬ 
tended  to  this  market,  which,  however,  did 
not  reach  the  New  A^ork  high  level.” 
There  is  rather  more  complaint  of  dull¬ 
ness  of  trade.  The  edge  of  the  public’s 
Spring  appetite  seems  to  be  off  a  little, 
and,  while  eggs  are  not  relatively  l.ighev 
than  meat,  they  are  hardly  at  a  level  that 
would  encourage  lavish  buying,  as  many 
retail  stores  ask  40e,  which  used  to  be 
regarded  as  a  pretty  good  price  even  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

BUTTER  HIGHER. 

The  price  of  butter  has  been  ■working 
upward  in  a  way  that  is  hard  to  explain 
at  this  season  of  gradually  increasing  I'e- 
ceipts.  Arrivals  are  larger  week  by  week, 
yet  the  price  advances.  The  short  supply 
of  good  cold  stox-age  butter  is  one  reason, 
but  perhaps  a  better  explanation  is  the 
general  fear  of  higher  war  pi-ices,  which 
very  fear  often  causes  dealers  and  the 
public  to  buy  heavily  in  advance  of  pres¬ 
ent  needs.  Said  Greene  &  Co. :  “Storage 
creamery  is  4.3c,  up  ,3c  in  about  a  week, 
and  the  supply  is  going  out  fast.  Not 
much  of  the  fresh  make  is  coming,  the 
season  being  hackwai-d  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  especially  in  Westex-n  dairy  sec¬ 
tions.”  Creamery  extras  are  44c  and 
Vermont  dairy  extra  .32c  in  tubs  and  33 
in  pi-ints.  Old  cheese  extras  are  scax’ce 
at  28  to  29c,  as  compared  with  2,5c  for 
the  best  of  the  current  make.  Skims  x*ange 
fx’om  17  to  20c.  The  export  trade  is  xiot 
taking  cheese  now,  hut  the  home  demand 
seems  to  keep  the  market  sti'ong. 

.STRONG  POULTRY  SITUATION. 

The  various  x’eligions  feast  days  have 
made  special  demand  for  live  and  dressed 
poultry.  This  influence  ended  last  week, 
but  the  market  has  held  strong  because 
of  the  light  supply.  Neither  the  high 
price  of  poultx’y  nor  that  of  gx-ain  will 
foi’ce  many  shipments  of  fowls  that  are 
turning  out  a  good  ginst  of  .3,5-cent  eggs. 
“Good  live  fowl  sell  at  25c,”  according  to 
S.  Tj.  Burr  &  Co.,  “and  choice  ones  may 
command  a  little  premium  over  that. 
Tliei'C  ai’e  not  many  chickens,  and  most  of 
them  are  poor  and  staggy.  not  worth  over 
20  tO'  2.3e.”  live  ducks  seem  scai’ce,  and 
good  young  stock  brings  25  to  26c. 
Dressed  poultry  shows  no  impox-tant 
changes  in  price  since  last  week.  Ri-oilers 
range  from  35  to  40c.  Pigeons  at  $2  to 
.$2. .50  per  dozen,  are  higher  than  usual 
and  some  fancy  large  squabs  bx-ought  $5 
per  dozen. 

APPLE  trade  only  FAIR. 

The  average  opinion  is  perhaps  that 
the  demand,  while  not  brisk,  is  taking 
cax’c  of  the  limited  stocks  in  a  way  that 
indicates  a  good  outcome.  Storage  stocks 
that  ai’e  showing  scald  are  being  pressed 
for  sale.  “I  am  selling  these  No.  1  Bald¬ 
wins  at  $5  because  they  ax’e  showing  some 
bi’own,”  obsei’ved  a  Faneuil  Flail  commis¬ 
sion  man  ;  “a  month  ago  I  would  not  have 
sold  them  below  .$6.”  Another  dealer, 
moi-e  fortunate,  insisted  that  “thei’e  is  no 
scald  on  apples  this  yeax*.”  Rut  he  xvas 
having  trouble  of  another  kind  because  of 
a  oax’load  of  large,  well-packed  New  A’'oi’k 
State  Baldwins  grading  No.  1,  which  he 
hatl_  assured  the  shipper  would  sell  for 
$5.50.  but  which  were  going  at  $4.50  on 
account  of  their  greenish  colox*,  due  as 
the  dealer  thought,  to  growing  them  on 
heavy  soil.  A  x’ange  of  .$.3  to  $,5..50  in¬ 
cludes  the  gi’cat  bulk  of  sales  of  Bald¬ 
wins.  A  de.aler  showed  accounts  of  Spies 
at  .$5  to  $.5..50  for  No.  Is  and  $4  for  No. 
2s.  “Russets,”  said  Lord  &  Spencei".  “are 
in  slow  demand  here.  We  have  been  sell¬ 
ing  them  at  $5  a  barrel  to  go  South,  while 
they  range  fi’om  $3  to  $4.,50  in  this  mar¬ 
ket.  Not  many  apples  are  left  in  cold 
storage  in  Boston.  We  have  about  a 
quarter  of  them  and  we  expect  them  to 
sell  to  close  out  without  difficulty.” 

POTATOES  DOING  A  LITTLE  BETTER. 

Pl’ices  havkig  shown  a  tendency  to  re¬ 
cover  a  little  from  the  lowest  point  of  the 
recent  depression,  potato  dealers  talk 
rather  more  hopefully,  but  they  declare 
there  is  little  real  change  in  the  situation. 
Offerings  are  a  shade  less  abundant  and 
demand  a  trifle  better,  that  is  all.  R.  E. 
McLatchey  says :  “Potatoes  are  up  25c 
per  bag,  selling  at  $5.  or  at  .$2.45  per  bii. 
in  bulk.  We  credit  the  impi'cvement  to 
better  buying,  especially  from  the  West.” 

Beets  are  .scarce  at  .$3  to  .$,3.59,  and 
choice  carrots  bring  $3,  with  others  at  $2 
to  $2.25.  Parsnips  sell  around  .$2.25. 
Some  hothouse  stuff  tends  a  little  lower, 
with  lettuce  at  $1.75,  fancy  cukes  at  $8. 
dandelions  at  .$1.,50.  But  rhubax’b  holds 
at  8  to  10c,  and  radishes  are  up  to  .$2.25 
per  box,  while  hothouse  tomatoes  are 
scarce  at  75e  to  $1  per  lb.  Gax’deners  have 
done  well  with  their  greenhouses  the  past 
(Continued  on  page  552) 
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Sweet  pea  growiiis  uiuler  glass  has 
made  wonderful  strides  in  the  last  few 
years,  due  primarily  to  the  many  new 
and  beautiful  varieties  of  orchid-flower¬ 
ing  peas,  select('d  and  adapted  to  early 
flowering.  These  large  peas,  many  of 
which  have  three  and  four  flowers  per 
stem,  with  stems  111  to  IS  inches  long, 
have  temporarily  taken  the  fancy  of  the 
public.  Just  how  long  it  will  bo  until 
they  lose  their  popularity,  no  one  can 
say.  'NMien.we  first  started  in  the  green¬ 
house  business,  about  20  years  ago,  we 
tried  sweet  peas.  The  varieties  we  had 
at  that  time  would  not  bloom  before 
April,  regardless  of  the  time  when  the 
seed  was  sown.  That  I  dirl  not  know  at 
that  tiiiie,  and  asked  our  commis-sion  man 
if  it  would  not  bo  a  go<id  thing  to  have 
peas  for  Christmas.  He  assured  me  that 
there  would  be  no  sale  for  them  before 
Spring,  even  though  we  could  get  them 
to  bloom  before  that  time.  Conditions 
are  certainly  reversed  now  when  it  Is 
impossible  to  get  enough  blooms  of  sweet 
peas  at  Christmas. 

The  varieties  are  principally  liose 
Queen,  a  beautiful  light  ])ink,  white 
orchid.  Yarrawa  and  pink  and  white 
orchid,  with  many  other  shatles  of  rose 
and  lavender.  The  seed  of  nmst  of  these 
varieties  at  present  is  .“^20  to  .$.■»(>  per 
pound,  while  the  new  varieties  bring 
$1.">  per  ounce.  The  cause  of  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  producing  enough  to  fill  the 
demand  at  Christmas  is  due  to  climatic 
conditions.  If  the  sun  is  not  shining  for 
a  consecutive  period  of  four  (»r  five  days, 
almost  all  the  buds -forming  on  the  vines 
will  drop  off.  These  cloudy  periods  are 
so  fretiuent  during  tln^  short  d.ays  of 
November,  December  and  .laniiary.  that 
many  large  growers  of  sweet  peas  have 
discontinued  imaking  .an  effort  to  have 
peas  in  bloom  in  midwinter.  T  have  fre¬ 
quently  seen  vines  1<»  to  12  feet  high 
that  had  not  iirodiiced  any  blooms,  but 
were  filled  with  stems  from  which  the 
btids  had  dropped. 

Around  Kennet  Square  in  Che.ster 
Co.,  I’a.,  sweet  peas  are  grown  by  the 
acre,  and  I  do  not  know  of  .any  grower 
who  made  an  effort  to  get  a  midwinter 
crop  this  .season.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Chester  County  growers  jealou.sly 
watch  their  neighbor’s  success,  and  meth¬ 
ods,  and  then  one  and  all  do  the  same 
thing.  This  sheei)-like  method  of  imi¬ 
tation  is  an  e-vcellent  thing,  where  the 
flock  has  a  few  able  leaders,  and  the 
fact  that  these  growers  have  a  few  such 
leaders  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  ‘ 
success  of  the  rank  and  file. 

Ttieh  soil  is  usually  recommended  for 
sweet  p<‘as,  one  writer  recently  advocat¬ 
ing  20  loads  of  manure  to  a  house 
40x150  feet  in  the  horticultural  •  trade 
jcturnals.  I  have  .seen  a  Chester  County 
grower  who  has  shi|>ped  a  quarter  of  a 
million  peas  in  one  wetde,  apidy  j)ulver- 
ized  sheep  manure  to  the  .soil  as  a  mulch 
towards  Spring,  over  ^-inch  thick  on 
the  entire  surface  of  the  beds.  This  soil 
had  a  large  quantity  of  manure  incor¬ 
porated  before  .seed  was  sown.  I’eas  are 
almost  univcrsall.v  grown  on  solid  beds; 

For  a  midwinter  crop  the  seed  is  .sown 
from  August  1  to  September  15.  though 
most  of  the  seed  is  sown  October  1  to 
November  1,  the  advantage  of  the  later 
sowing  being  usually  better  weather 
conditions,  which  result  in  the  vines 
blooming  when  four  to  five  feet  high,  in¬ 
stead  of  10  to  12  feet.  J'he  r.ancaster 
County  growers  space  the  mws  three 
feet  apart,  while  the  (^hester  ( 'ount.v 
growers  who  were  to  space  .an.v  row  less 
than  five  feet  from  any  other  row  would 
doubtless  fear  ostracism,  or  something 
worse,  as  they  all  must  be  that  distance 
in  that  section.  Each  group  argues  that 
his  method  is  the  only  one  that  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be  used  to  grow  sweet  peas 
profitabl.v,  and  as  far  as  I  know,  neither 
group  h:is  experimented  and  kept  records 
of  dilTerent  spacings  in  one  house,  so 
their  arguments  on  each  side  resolve 
themselves  into  mere  guesswork,  which 
should  suffice  as  long  as  all  parties  are 
satisfied,  and  making  any  profit,  and  are 
happy  over  results.  There  is  not  .so 
much  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  plants  in  the  row,  sis  inches 
being  the  usual  spacing. 


All  white  seed  should  he  soaked  in 
water  eight  to  10  hours,  then  closely 
Covered  until  short  sprouts  api>ear.  The 
other  varieties  can  be  sown  directly  in 
thi‘  beds  and  covered  one-half  to  one 
inch  in  depth.  Water  carefully  and 
frequently,  to  guard  against  the  soil  dry¬ 
ing  out.  but  do  not  over-water.  Soggy 
soil  will  rot  the  seed,  and  soon  cause  the 
young  plants  to  rot  off.  .Soon  as  the 
seed  is  germinated,  allow  the  .soil  to  be¬ 
come  quite  dry  between  each  application 
of  water. 

Supports  should  be  in  place  as  soon 
as  peas  are  several  inches  high.  We 
idacc  a  heavy  post  at  each  end  of  the 
row.  and  space  roofing  lath  20  feet 
apart,  one  opposite  the  other,  spaced  six 
inches  apart;  No.  IS  wire  is  stretched 
one  each  side  of  the  row  and  stapled  to 
the  upright  lath.  These  wires  are  spaced 
about  six  inches  apart  vertically,  and 
occa.sionally  a  light  cotton  twine  is  laced 
diagonally  from  one  to  the  other  to  sup¬ 
port  the  vines  from  falling  down.  .Sup¬ 
porting  is  important  if  straight  .stems 
are  desired. 

Some  growers  cut  the  flowers,  while 


others  pull  them  from  the  vine.  Unless 
you  have  the  knack  of  pulling  them  out 
without  injuring  the  vine,  better  use 
small  scissors;  25  flowers  are  usually 
placed  in  a  bunch. 

fl'lie  sweet  pea  has  many  in.scet  and 
fungus  enemies.  The  worst  is  the  green 
aphis.  A  few  of  these  insects  on  the 
vines  at  any  time  of  the  growth  per- 
uuiuently  injures  tl'.e  vine,  even  chang¬ 
ing  the  color  of  the  flower.  Fumigation 
with  nicotine  paper,  or  tobacco  stems  is 
the  only  remedy.  Tobacco  stems  should 
not  be  used  after  the  vines  start  bloom¬ 
ing.  lied  spider  is  another  troublesome 
jiest.  .ajul  can  only  be  controlled  by 
spraying  with  water  under  pressure. 

Sweet  ]>eas  ‘are  difficult  to  start-earlier 
than  September  on  account  of  several 
fungus  diseases  attacking  the  stems  and 
roots.  ^^'e  have  had  over  half  of  our 
plants  to  damp  olf  the  past  season  when 
two  to  six  inches  high.  After  this  had 
occurred  twice  we  sowed  seed  in  pots,  and 
transplanted  to  get  an  even  stand.  As 
soon  as  the  weather  becomes  cooler,  le.ss 
difficulty  is  encountered.  During 
damp,  cloudy  weather  mildew  is  ofttimes 
trouble.some.  This  can  be  held  in  check 
by  a  light  application  of  .sulphur  to  the 
heating  pipes  or  by  spraying  the  vines 
with  some  sulphur  preparation.  Sulphur 
(in  steam  pipes  will  bleach  the  color  out 
of  any  flowers  that  may  be  open 


while  the  fumes 
I’ennsylvania. 


are  in  the  house. 
EL^r^:It  .T.  WEAVER. 


Alfalfa  and  Quack  Grass 

I  read  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  the 
article  of  II.  C.  Collins.  Lew'is  County.  N. 
1'.,  page  405,  regarding  his  plans  of 
smothering  out  quack  grass  with  Alfalfa. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  he  will  succeed  and, 
that  his  efforts  will  result  in  a  complete 
success.  I  doubt,  however,  if  he  will  find 
that  the  Alfalfa  will  comiiletely  eradicate 
the  quack  grass.  The  preliminary  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  field  undoubtedly  killed  out  a 
good  de.al  of  the  quack  grass  before  the 
Alfalfa  was  planted,  but  I  predict  that 
Mr.  Collins  will  find  here  and  there  a 
patch  of  quack  grass  -which  -will  just  begin 
to  head  out  about  the  time  of  first  cut¬ 
ting  of  the  Alfalfa.  The  Alfalfa  will  hold 
these  little  patches  in  check,  but  as  for 
smothering  them  out.  I  fear  that  the 
(piack  will  survive  the  rapid  gro-wth  of  tim 
Alfalfa. 

Canada  thistles  are  no  match  for  a  good 
sland  of  Alfalfa.  In  three  years’  time 
they  will  be  completely  killed  out,  pro¬ 
vided  a  good  stand  of  Alfalfa  has  b(*en  ob¬ 
tained,  but  w’ith  the  aggr(‘ssive  quack 
grass  these  results  do  not  always  obtain. 
I  hope  Collins  -will  let  the  readers  of 
The  II.  N.-Y.  know  of  his  results  as  he 
(d)serves  them  this  Summer. 

IVisconsin.  L.  E.  GBABER. 
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■And  It’s  a  Six” 


T; 


‘HE  modern  farmer  has  greater  opportunity  to  gain 
mechanical  experience  and  judgment  than  has  the 
average  city  dweller.  The  extensive  use  of  gasoline  engines,  tractors 
and  other  machinery  on  the  farm  has  taught  him  to  look  for  sturdi¬ 
ness  and  simplicity  in  machinery  and  in  automobiles. 

Sturdiness  and  simplicity  are  the  outstanding  qualities  that  have 
made  so  many  thousands  of  farmers  buy  the 


GR^NTSIX 


$ 


875 


f.  o.  b.  Cleveland 


Id  this  good  looking,  full  powered, 
five-passenger  car  you  get  a  six  cylinder 
car — not  a  four.  You  get  the  more 
flexible  power  that  only  a  six  can  give 
you,  at  the  same  price  or  less  than  you 
would  pay  for  a  good  four. 

The  Grant  Six,  the  first  six  sold  at 
less  than$1000,  is  still  the  leader  invalue 
of  all  cars  selling  for  less  than  $1000  or  $110<). 


No  other  car  at  an/  price,  approaches  it  in 
economy  of  operation  and  up-keep.  The  Grant 
Six  averages  20  miles  to  a  gallon  of  gasoline  and 
900  miles  to  a  gallon  of  oil.  Standard  tires  give 
7000  miles  or  over  on  a  Grant  Six.  And  you 
don’t  have  to  be  an  experienced  driver  to  enjoy 
this  remarkable  economy. 

If  you  live  in  a  hilly  country  the  hill-climbing 
ability  of  the  Grant  Six  will  be  its  biggest  point. 
Wherever  you  live  its  dependability  the  year 
’round  should  make  the  Grant  Six  your  choice. 


An  overhead  value,  six  cylinder  engine,  cantilever  rear  springs, 
full  floating  rear  axle,  Stewart  vacuum  feed,  cone  clutch 
and  other  features  mal^e  the  GRANT  SlX  the  car  to  buy. 

There’s  a  Grant  Six  dealer  near  you.  Write  for  catalog. 

GRANT  MOTOR  CAR  CORPORATION,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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A  Valuable  Tip 


Always  buy  Havoline 
Oil  for  your  automobile 
in  this  original  container. 
Insures  purity, all-Havo- 
line,  no  waste,  certified 
quality, and  full  measure. 
It  costs  practically  no 
more  to  buy  your  year’s 
supply  in  these  Havoline 
cans  than  by  the  barrel. 
But  whether  you  get  it 
by  quarts  or  barrels,  be 
sure  it’s  Havoline  Oil. 


3lnblan  3Refimng  Company,  New  York 

^ncorporateb 

Producers  and  Refiners  of  Petroleum 


REG*.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 

*lt  makes 


OIL  a  difference' 


Banish  Forever  the  Fear  of  Punctures, 
Blowouts  and  Broken  Wheels 


«(.  HOLLAND 

Demountable  "" 


For  Fords,  690  Chevrolets,  Maxwells  and  Other  hvght 
Cars  Using  28x3,  30x3  and  SOxSX  Tires. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
or  Money  Refunded 

$4.00  seems  very  little  for  ench  wonderful  benefits. 
But  every  statement  we  make  is  true.  We  are  re¬ 
sponsible  and  live  up  to  all  our  agreements  or  the 
publishers  would  not  accept  our  advertisement. 
Neither  would  the  U.  S.  Government  allow  us  to  use 
the  mails.  These  facts  and  our  guarantee  protects 
you.  If  your  local  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  send  draft 
or  money  order  to  us  and  we  will  ship  outfit  prepaid. 

We  invite  correspondence  from  dealers  wlw  wish  to  sup¬ 
ply  their  customers. 


This  wonderful  outfit  and  on©  epare 
wheel  does  it.  Makes  motoring  for  pleasure  a 
joy.  Gets  you  to  market  on  time.  Lessens 
upkeep.  Never  any  need  to  run  on  flat  tires— 
no  need  to  buy  different  tires.  You  don't  have 
to  be  towed  in  even  if  you  break  a  wheel.  Once 
this  outfit  is  installed  you  can  leave  worry  be¬ 
hind— no  matter  how  far  away  is  the  nearest 
garage.  The  old  wheel  comes  off  and  the  new 
one  goes  on  in  a  jiffy.  Anybody  can  make 
change  in  3  minutes:  so  easily  done— it’s  simply 
fun.  No  soiled  hands  or  clothing.  A  wrench 
endafewnutsto  loosen  and  tighten— that’s  all. 

Only  $4.00  Rockies 

$4.50  West  of  Rockies 

for  complete  car  outfit  without  extra  wheel. 

Ask  Your  Dealer 
If  he  cannot  supply  you  promptly,  send  us 
DraftorMoney  Order  and  we  will  snip  outfit  pre¬ 
paid  to  your  address.  Free  Wrench  and  Sim¬ 
ple  Inatrucrions  for  installing  sent  with  outfit. 
Oralor  Nnur  on  our  guarantee  of  aatisfac- 
tlCI  HOW  tion  or  money  back.  Dealers 
furnish  spare  wheel  for  a  small  sum.  The  sav¬ 
ing  in  time,  worry  and  tire  expense  will  pay  for 
this  outfit  many  times  over  in  a  single  year. 


The  Holland  Demountable  Wheel  Co.,  Dept.  11  Holland,  Mich. 


Beautifully  White 


White 

Rubber  Soles 

and  «_75 

Heels  I  mm 


BIG  NEW  CATALOG 


¥  TRITE  now  for  new  issue,  Spring  and  Summer, 
*  yy  of  our  Money-saving  catalog.  SENT  FREE. 
*  ’  It’s  bit-stllng  with  up-to-the-miiiute  shoe 
bargains.  Wide  range  of  choice  in  modish  shoes 
for  Young  Women,  Youths,  Growing  Girls  and 
Boys.  Have  from  $1.00  to  $8.00  on  a  pair. 
Y'our  shoes  are  sent  prepaid,  same  <iay  order  is 
received.  We  guaiantee,  absolutely,  every  pair. 
Money  back  unquestioned  or  exchange  made  if  not 
satisfied.  Read  the  letters  of  many  perfectly 
satisfied  customers  In  this  Catalog.  National 
banks  vouch  for  us.  Keep  this  catalong  at  your 
elbow — it’s  a  real  guide  to  home  shoe  savings. 

The  Simmons  &  Heaton  Shoe  Co. 


381  Main  Street,  Athol,  Mass. 


Na  This  white,  rubber- 

nOs  Boletl  shoe  la  the  last 

word  In  summer  and  dress  up 
Btylcs.  Well  made  of  Konuine 
Sea  Island  Duck,  attractive 
college  last.  Beat  quality 
white  rubber  soles,  Good¬ 
year  stitch  ed.  Shoe  is 
easily  cleaned,  comfort* 
able  and  coot.  Nothing 
more  elegantforcanoe- 
NnB,  afternoon  dances 
or  evening  strolls. 
Order  now  and  pre¬ 
pare  for  summer, 
widths  D  and  B. 

Sizes  2^  to  7 

Price  Postpaid 


$1.75 


OF  LOW 

SHOE 

PRICES 

FR 


Offset  Fertilizer  Uncertainties 


^by  using  green  manures.  Cover  crops  may  be  sown 
between  the  rows  at  last  cultivation  of  corn,  cot¬ 
ton,  etc.,  and  plowed  under  in  Spring.  They  protect 
the  soil  and  increase  the  next  yield. 

New  Seeder 

3  Feet  Wide 

sows  clover,  rape,  rye,  turnips,  etc.,  and  covers  seed.  Makes  dust  mulch  and  kills  weeds. 
Pays  for  itself  by  seed  saved.  Quick  delivery  from  stock  near  you.  Send  for  catalog. 

EUREKA.  MOWER  CO.,  Box  1200,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


When  you  tvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you* It  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ‘‘square  deal.**  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 


(Continued  from  page  550) 

season.  They  would  like  to  plant  large 
areas  of  outdoor  crops  this  Spring,  but 
complain  that  the  help  question  threatens 
to  ho  even  worse  than  last  year.  With 
common  laborers  getting  .$.3  a  day  in 
many  places,  it  is  hard  for  farmei’s  to 
compete  in  the  labor  market.  A  leading 
gardener  expresses  the  opinion  that  par¬ 
doners  will  raise  less  of  the  “fine  stulT,” 
like  onions,  beets,  carrots  and  the  like, 
because  they  feel  sure  they  can  not  take 
care  of  them  if  they  plant  them. 

MAPLE  SWEETS  C’OJIING. 

Shipments  of  Northern  maple  sugar 
and  syrup  are  increasing  and  sales  in 
small  cakes  are  around  24c,  while  good 
syrup  brings  $1.20.  Some  old  syrui>  is 
being  shipped  also,  and  dealers  complain 
that  the  shippers  do  not  always  take  the. 
trouble  even  to  polish  up  the  cans.  All 
packages  of  maple  sweets  must  by  law  be 
marked  with  the  name  and  address  of  the 
person  who  made  and  put  up  the  product 

HAY  AM)  FEED. 

The  hay  situation  is  described  as  fol¬ 
lows  by  the  largest  Hostou  receiving 
house:  “Hcceipts  are  kept  down  now  by 
the  had  state  of  the  roads  in  the  shipping 
sections  and  the  cheek  will  continue  until 
Spring  work  is  over.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  hay  in  the  country,  they  can’t 
market  it  all  this  year.  It  is  the  only 
staple  crop  that  hasn’t  gone  up,  and  only 
muddy  roads  and  the  scarcity  of  freight 
cars  holds  the  market  where  it  is.  No.  1 
Timothy  is  only  .$21.  The  condition  of 
mowings  is  reported  good  in  New  York 
State  and  New  England,  with  little  win¬ 
ter-killing.” 

Grain  feeds  especially  corn  and  wheat 
products,  have  been  moving  np  with  the 
general  grain  markets.  Cornmeal  is 
$2.f)0  p>'>r  bag,  and  predictions  of  .$.'?  Inve 
been  heard.  Middlings  and  bran  are  $41 
to  .$44  per  ton;  hominy  feed.  $49;  gluten 
feed,  $44;  cottonseed  meal,  .$4.5;  linseed, 
$48.60  per  ton.  Feeding  barley  is  .$1.20 
per  bushel. 

HOGS  AND  CATTLE  IIIOTIER. 

Because  of  smaller  local  supply  and  the 
general  strength  of  the  pi’ovision  market, 
live  hogs  have  moved  up  a  peg  to  1544e, 
and  good  stock  has  been  rather  S(‘ai’ee. 
As  dressed  hogs  .sell  at  close  to  20c.  the 
live  stock  seems  in  strong  position.  Beef 
cattle  are  doing  better  also,  with  tops  at 
10c  and  others  7^  to  9c.  Fairly  good 
common  cows  and  hulls  sell  around  Oc, 
and  canning  stock  around  5c.  Choice 
calves  sell  at  12c,  and  arrivals  are  more 
plentiful  of  late.  Lambs  are  12  to  15c 
and  sheep  8  to  10c.  Best  heavy  hothouse 
lambs,  dressed,  bring  $15  each  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  choice  dressed  veal  sells  up  to  20 
cents.  Milch  cows  sell  tolerably  well  at 
same  prices  as  of  late,  with  a  general 
range  of  from  $40  to  .$12.5.  The  steel  and 
cement  frame  and  inside  work  of  the  new 
cow  barn  is  being  pushed  along  at  a  fair 
rate  of  speed.  n.  f. 


Legal  Questions 


Drainage  of  Road  Across  Farm 

The  road  commissioners  have  turned 
the  water  into  the  middle  of  our  best 
field,  and  every  Spring  when  the  frost 
is  coming  out  of  the  ground^  this  makes 
a  deep  gully  across  the  width  of  the 
field  (about  1000  foot)  to  a  gully  that 
opens  into  the  woods.  Is  there  anything 
that  we  can  do  to  prevent  them  from  do¬ 
ing  this,  or  to  make  them  put  in  a  tile 
drain  to  carry  this  water  across  the 
field?  J.  w.  u. 

Pennsylvania. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  commission¬ 
ers  have  the  right  in  the  proper  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  highway  to  drain  the 
water  to  your  property,  but  in  so  doing 
they  must  pay  you  for  the  damage  oc¬ 
casioned  by  their  drain.  It  is  doubtful 
if  you  could  compel  them  to  put  in  a 
tile  drain,  hut  you  may  be  able  to  per¬ 
suade  them  that  this  is  the  cheapest  in 
the  end.  Put  the  matter  up  to  the  coin- 
mis.sioner  fairly,  and  tell  them  you 
should  like  them  to  remedy  the  matter 
at  once.  If  there  was  a  watercourse 
there,  or  if  you  have  already  been  paid 
for  in  damages,  jiossihly  you  have  no 
claim.  Possibly,  also,  you  can  persuade 
them  to  run  the  drain  on  to  another 
point. 


Highway  Repairs  ;  Width  of  Road 

('an  a  road  master  cart  dirt  up  to  the 
limit  of  rlie  road  from  one  mau's  property 
to  the  frout  of  another  person’s  property, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  widening  the  road, 
hut  to  fill  in  holes  in  the  road?  Would 
the  law  make  any  difference  as  to  whether 
tile  property  first  mentioned  was  highly 
imiuoved  or  not?  Is  there  any  law  es- 
tahlisliiiig  the  width  of  an  unrecorded  and 
uusurveyed  road?  Would  land  have  to 
be  condemned  to  be  added  to  the  old 
width  of  an  unrecorded  road?  B.  T.  av. 

New  York. 

In  the  absence  of  proof  that  the  town 
superintendent  or  road  master  has  acted 
wantonly  or  maliciously  he  may,  in  mak¬ 
ing  necessary  repairs  to  highways,  take 
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soil  from  any  jiortion  of  the  highway  in¬ 
cluding  the  unused  roadside,  regardless  of 
any  grading  or  other  improvements  made 
by  the  abutting  owners,  but  he  should 
take  first  from  the  land  of  the  abutting 
owner  opposite  the  portion  being  fixed. 
In  other  words,  if  he  can  get  soil  imme¬ 
diately  adjacent  to  the  place  being  re¬ 
paired  he  has  no  right  to  go  to  another 
owner’s  property  merely  to  cause  that 
owner  trouble. 

These  roads  which  have  been  used  by 
the  public  for  20  years  or  more  ai'c  what 
are  termed  “highways  by  use,”  and  the 
town  superintendent  shall  open  them  to 
the  width  of  two  roads.  The  real  width 
of  the  highway  is  based  upon  the  use  that 
has  been  made  of  it  and  the  superinten¬ 
dent  would  probably  not  have  the  right 
arbitrarily  to  widen  the  road  ;  it  would 
probably  have  to  he  coiulemued. 


Execution  Against  Bank  Account 

1.  If  A  holds  a  judgment  against  B 
can  A  levy  on  B’s  bank  account,  noth¬ 
ing  else  being  available?  2.  If  A  owes  B 
and  A  earns  $14  .a  week,  how  should  B 
proceed  to  collect?  e.  f. 

New  Y'ork, 

1.  A  can  issue  execution  against  B's 
proj)erty  and  under  the  execution  the 
sheriff  may  levy  on  B's  bank  account. 

2.  B  should  first  commence  suit  and 
get  a  judgment  against  A,  then  issue  ex¬ 
ecution  on  the  judgment.  If  this  is  re¬ 
turned  unsatisfied  then  B  may  apply  to 
court  for  a  continuing  execution  against 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  salary  of  A  in  excess 
of  the  amount  of  twelve  dollars  per  week, 
and  this  levy  continues  until  the  full 
amount  is  collected  by  the  sheriff,  when 
it  is  paid  over  to  B. 


Working  on  Sunday 

1.  Is  a  man  at  work  in  mill  obliged  to 
lay  off  24  hours  for  Sunday?  2.  Can  a 
man  work  six  days  and  three  hours  on 
Sunday  and  abide  by  the  law?  8.  Can 
Ji^man  who  is  foreman  work  the  whole 
seven  days,  he  working  by  the  day  same 
as  the  rest,  only  more  pay?  w,  ii,  n. 

New  York. 

1.  He  is  not  obliged  to  lay  off  work  if 
his  employer  operates  the  mill  on  Sun¬ 
day  and  has  complied  with  the  require¬ 
ment  in  that  respect,  and  gives  his  em¬ 
ployee  one  day’s  rest  in  seven. 

2.  No,  the  employee  must  have  at 
least  24  consecutive  hours  of  rest  in 
every  calendar  week. 

3.  Yes,  a  foreman  in  charge  of  the 
work  is  excepted  from  the  law  making 
one  day  of  rest  in  seven  necessary,  iind 
he  may  work  on  Sunday. 


Recording  Deed 

Wherein  is  the  difference  between  .a 
deed  recorded  and  one  not  recorded?  Gr. 
in  other  words,  is  it  necessary  to  have  a 
deed  recorded  in  order  to  hold  the  prop¬ 
erty,  and  is  a  deed  not  recorded  before 
death  just  as  legal  as  one  recorded? 

New  York.  a.  b. 

The  recording  of  the  deed  serves  to 
give  notice  to  all  the  world  of  the  facts 
stated  in  the  deed.  Let  us  take  an  il¬ 
lustration  which  will  show  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  recording  and  not  record¬ 
ing  a  deed.  A.  sells  a  farm  to  B.  For 
some  reason  B.  feels  that  he  does  not 
wish  to  record  the  deed.  Nobody  out¬ 
side  of  the  interested  parties  knows  of 
the  transaction,  and  A,  still  stands  on 
the  records  as  the  owner  of  the  farm. 
Along  comes  C.,  a  stranger,  and  likes  the 
looks  of  the  farm  and  concludes  to  buy 
it.  The  records  show  A.  to  he  the  owner 
and  the  neighbors  believe  he  is.  A.  Is 
dishonest  and  sells  the  farm  to  C.,  who 
is  an  innocent  purchaser,  who  pays 
value  for  it  and  records  his  deed,  A. 
skips  the  country  and  leaves  no  prop¬ 
erty.  B.  and  C.  are  both  innocent  of 
wrongdoing,  but  one  must  lose,  and  in¬ 
asmuch  as  C.  has  recorded  his  deed,  the 
law  says  he  has  the  better  right  ami 
gives  him  the  farm.  Of  course,  B.  ami 
(j.  both  have  a  cause  of  action  against 
A.,  but  what  good  are  they?  An  un¬ 
recorded  deed,  except  for  this  notice,  is  as 
good  as  any  other  kind  and  may  be  rec¬ 
orded  at  any  time,  even  after  the  death 
of  the  grantee. 


Grade  of  Lots ;  Barb  Wire  Fences 

(.'an  a  man  owning  a  lot  adjoining 
mine  raise  his  grade  (there  is  no  nat¬ 
ural  drainage  through  his  lot  from  mine), 
making  it  necessary  for  me  to  do  the  same 
(ir  make  my  lot  an  eyesore?  His  lot  is 
at  least  live  feet  higher  than  the  grade  of 
the  street.  Can  I  put  up  a  barbed-wire 
fence  along  the  rear  of  my  lot?  G.  u.  w. 

New  .Tersey. 

There  is  probably  nothing  you  can  do 
to  stop  your  neighbor  from  raising  his 
grade  any  more  than  you  could  stop  him 
from  putting  his  house  on  stilts  if  he  felt 
so  disposed.  This  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
inconveniences  we  must  put  up  with  for 
the  privilege  of  living  closely  together  in 
villages,  Sections  23  and  24  of  the  fence 
law  of  your  State  prohibit  barbed-wire 
for.  use  in  line  fences  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  adjoining  land  owner,  and  that 
those  who  erect  barbed-wire  fences  with¬ 
out  such  consent  are  liable  for  damages 
caused  to  animals  by  them.  Without  your 
neighbor’s  consent,  therefore,  you  would 
better  erect  some  other  kind  of  fence. 
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Onion  Culture 

I  would  like  to  plant  a  small  plot  to 
onions.  Is  there  an  onion  seed  that  will 
produce  a  full-grown  onion  the  first  year, 
as  a  turnip  seed  will?  If  so,  what  seed, 
and  what  is  best  Winter  keeper V 

Huffalo,  N.  Y.  w.  .T.  G. 

Almost  all  of  the  onions  on  our  mar¬ 
kets  after  September  1st  and  during  the 
Winter  are  grown  direct  from  seed.  The 
sets  are  used  very  extensively  in  Southern 
.Tersey.  where  they  produce  large-sized 
onions  for  shipment  during  July  and 
August. 

I’l-obably  the  most  popular  varieties  of 
onions  to  gi'ow  from  seed  for  large-sized 
late  keeping  sorts  are  the^  Danvers  and 
Southport  strains.  If  W.  J.  G.’s  onions 
have  been  growing  only  to  the  size  of  sets 
the  first  year,  it  may  be  that  his  soil  was 
excessively  sour,  or  was  worked  up  be¬ 
fore  it  was  sufficiently  dried  out  in  the 
Spring.  The  seed  should  not  be  sown  too 
thick ;  one  ounce  should  be  enough  seed 
for  a  row  500  feet  long.  For  best  suc¬ 
cess  the  planting  should  be  done  just  as 
early  in  the  Spring  as  the  soil  can  be  got¬ 
ten  into  condition.  This  crop  is  very  ap- 
ju-eciative  to  generous  applications  of  ma¬ 
nure  and  fertilizer.  A  (luick,  vigorous 
growth  early  in  the  .season  is  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  a  big  crop.  At  the  same  time 
the  earl.v  growth  of  the  oiruin  toi)s  shades 
the  ground  and  saves  considerable 
weeding. 

Dnions  grown  from  sets  should  be  sfdd 
earl.v  becau.se  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
keep  them.  Onions  from  seed  keep  best 
when  they  are  pulled  as  soon  as  half  of 
the  tops  have  fallen  over.  At  that  time 
the  old  root  system  is  exhausted,  but  if 
the  onions  are  left  standing  in  the  soil  a 
week  or  .so  too  long  the  root  system  again 
develops,  making  it  harder  to  pull  the 
onions.  Besides  that,  when  the  new  root 
begins  to  develop  the  hearts  of  the  onions 
become  affected  so  that  the  keeping 
quality  is  impaired.  The  gathered  crop 
must  be  kept  dry  and  stored  in  such  a 
wa.v  so  that  air  is  accessible  to  every  onion 
or  else  heating  and  decay  will  result. 

R.  w.  DE  n.VE’N. 


Pigs  in  Peach  and  Apple  Orchard 

('an  you  advi.se  me  if  there  is  any  dan¬ 
ger  of  pigs  hurting  apple  and  peach  trees? 
I  intend  to  allow  15  pigs  to  run  in  an 
apple  orchard  set  with  peach  fillers.  Ap¬ 
ple  trees  are  six  years  old,  and  i)each 
trees  the  same.  I  would  like  to  pasture 
them  from  Spring  till  peaches  are  ripe. 

Morton,  N.  Y.  T.  A.  B. 

Pigs  injure  young  ti'ees  in  two  ways. 
They  often  gnaw  the  bark  at  the  lower 
j)art  of  the  trunk.  There  seems  to  be 
some  principle  in  this  bark  which  the 
pigs  crave,  although  they  are  not  usually 
very  l)ad  at  it  when  fully  suppli<‘d  with 
ground  bone,  wood  ashes,  sulphur  and 
salt,  a  mixture  of  which  can  be  kept  in  a 
box  so  they  may  help  themselves.  The 
pigs  will  also  scratch  themselves  against 
the  trunks  of  the  trees.  They  often  .select 
favorite  trees  for  this  work,  and  do  so 
much  of  it  that  the  bark  may  be  rubbed 
entirely  off  one  side  of  the  tree,  thus  caus¬ 
ing  great  injury.  "When  pigs  go  into  a 
young  orchard  of  this  sort  the  trees 
should  be  protected.  This  may  be  done 
by  .stretching  a  heavy  wire  netting  around 
the  tree.  We  have  followed  the  plan  of 
driving  three  stout  stakes  into  the  ground 
around  the  tree  trunk,  about  ?>  or  4  inches 
out.  A  barbed  wire  wound  two  or  three 
times  around  these  stakes  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom  will  keep  the  pigs  away.  It  is 
usually  a  good  plan  when  pigs  run  in  this 
way  to  drive  a  strong  post  into  the 
ground,  wrap  two  or  three  burlaj)  bags 
around  it  and  nail  them  on.  Keep  these 
bags  well  smeared  Avith  crude  petroleum. 
The  pigs  will  rub  against  it,  get  the  oil 
on  their  bodies,  and  thus  keep  themselves 
free  from  lice.  When  the  trees  are  pro¬ 
tected  in  this  way,  they  will  do  good  work 
in  an  orchard.  They  should  be  watched, 
however,  to  see  that  they  do  not  dig  deep 
holes  close  to  the  young  trees,  as  they 
will  sometimes  do. 


“WuAT  are  the  advantages  of  living  in 
the  temperate  zone?”  asked  the  teacher 
at  the  close  of  the  geography  lesson. 
“None,”  answered  .Timmy  Brown  blunt¬ 
ly.  “Why,  Jimmy?”  expo.s'tulated  the 
teacher.  “Y'ou  know  we  live  in  the  tem¬ 
perate  zone.”  “Y'es.  I  know,”  declared 
Jimmy.  “An’  it  takes  all  father  can  cam 
to  buy  ice  in  Summer  an’  coal  in  Win¬ 
ter.  — Credit  I.ost. 


Dependable  Spark  Plugs 


ampion 


Toledo 


The  gigantic  Ford  production  is  factory 
equipped  with  Champion  X — they  have  been 
standard  equipment  since  1911  on  over  one 
million  three  hundred  thousand  Ford  cars. 

Champion  X  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  efficient  performance  of  the  famous  Ford 
motor. 

Champions  are  scientifically  built  and 
elaborately  tested. 

They  show  it  by  their  sterling  performance. 

There  is  a  Champion  Plug  specially  de¬ 
signed  and  built  for  every  type  of  automobile, 
tractor  and  gas  engine.  Ask  for  Champions 
and  beware  of  substitutes. 

Be  sure  the  name  “Champion”  is  on  the 
porcelain,  not  merely  on  the  box. 

Dealers  everywhere  sell  Champions. 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Company 

Toledo,  Ohio 


.CANVAS  COVERS 

WATERPROOF  OUCK  for  wa¬ 
gons.  hay  stacks,  niuciiin- 
ery,  etc.  8-oz.  wagon  cover 
7^x12  ft.  S3. 60  prepaid. 
Write  for  luioes- STATE 
SIZE  required. 

W.  W.  STANLEY 

;  SO  Church  St.p  N.  Y. 

WELL  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  432  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

. 

Once 
Over! 


Two  diskings  in 
one  with  a  double^ 
action  harrow  I 


Save  half  the  time  and  labor  and  have  a  better  seedbed. 

Use  a  Cutaway  (Clark)  Double  Action  Harrow.  Its  rigid 
main  frame  causes  the  rear  disks  to  cut  and  turn  all  the  land 
left  by  the  fore  disks— and  with  equal  force.  It  will 

Quickly  Cut,  Pulverize  and  Level 

the  toughest  plowed  land.  The  Cutaway  disks  are  of  cutlery  steel 
forged  sharp— vuid  they  penetrate  deep  without  bringing  up  stones  and 
trash.  Duslproof,  oil-soaked,  hardwood  bearings  and  perfect  balance 
make  light  draft.  Tongue  truck  not  required  —  close  hitch.  Many 
Cutaway(Clauk)  Harrows  in  use  25  years  and  still  giving  splendid  service. 
There’s  a  Cutaway  for  every  need  and  a  size  for  every  requirement.  If 
your  dealer  has  not  the  genuine  Cutaway,  write  us  direct.  Be  sure  to 
send  for  our  new  free 
book,  “The  Soil  and 
Its  Tillage.”  Plan 
now  for  better  crops. 

THE  CUTAWAY 
HARROW  COMPANY 

-  397  MAIN  STREET 

HIGGANUM.  CONN, 

Maker  of  the  original  CLARK 
disk  harrotvs  and  plows 


Disk  Harrows 
and  Plows 


Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  questions: 

How  can  I  grow  more  crops  with 
least  expense?  How  can  I  cultivate 
more  acres  and  have  cleaner  fields? 

IRON  AGE 

will  help  you  do  this.  Has  pivot  wheels  and  gangs 
with  parallel  motion.  Adjustable  to  any  width 
of  row.  Every  tooth  can  be  raised,  lowered  or  turned 
to  right  or  left.  Lever 
adjusts  balance  of  frame 
to  weight  of  driver. 
Light,  strong  and  com¬ 
pact— .the  latest  and  best 
of  riding  cultivators.  Wo 
make  a  complete  line  of 
potato  nachmery.garden 
tools,  etc.  Write  us  to¬ 
day  tor  free  booklet. 

Bateman  M’Pg  Co.,  Box  2D  ,Grenloch,N  J. 


No.  78 


t  Cost  less  than  oil  wood— l»at  6  times  m  Iona 
f  —can’t  sag,  drag,  warp  or  twiat.  Boarda 
double  bolted  (not  nailed)  between  8  englo 
,  steel  up  rights.  Guaranteed  6 
get  complete  Gatoe  or  juat  the  Gate  Steola  so 
yoa  cannxake  your  own  nratos  and  save  nioncye 
Write  tov  C^taloff.  ALVIN  V«  ROW^  Pre»» 
ROWE  MFC.  COMPANY 
2713  Adams  St.,  Galeaburg.  III. 


REE 


POSTPAID 


WRITE  FORft!^^^ 
IT  TODAYI  W, 

Big  New  Catalog  of 
I'T-SAG  Farm  Gates  will 
you  money.  Write  for 
it  NOW  — TODAY 


i>*Gate  Steels  \ 

4 

-J 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Warming  Up. — The  first  of  April  came 
Tvith  sunny  skies  and  warm  air.  I  am 
Boinewhat  like  my  children — always  look¬ 
ing  for  some  “April  fool”  joke,  and  it 
seems  likely  that  Spring  is  trying  some¬ 
thing  of  the  sort  on  ns  this  year.  The 
mild  day  seemed  too  good  to  be  true  after 
the  long  and  severe  Winter.  One  of  the 
neighbors  came  over  saying  he  expected 
to  start  plowing  in  two  days,  but  by  that 
time  we  may  be  having  another  blizzard. 
I  hope,  however,  that  Spring  has  f.*ome, 
and  is  about  to  unpack  her  trunk.  The 
children  are  ready  to  put  in  their  seeds, 
but  having  had  dealings  with  Spring  be¬ 
fore  now,  we  older  folks  will  wait  a  while. 

Spraying. — At  any  rate  these  mild, 
still  days  are  great  for  spraying.  We 
began  putting  on  the  oil  late  in  M.orch. 
We  still  continue  to  use  the  soluble  oil  on 
the  ai)ple  trees.  Some  of  my  lime-sulphur 
friends  are  about  ready  to  fight  when  it 
comes  to  a  discussion  of  what  is  best  for 
the  dormant  si)ray.  T  do  not  feel  that 
way — let  every  fruit  grower  suit  hinuself, 
and  he  free  to  do  so.  The  soluble  oil  .suits 
us  i)articularly  for  the  ajjple  trees.  Tt 
si)reads  well,  works  into  the  rough  bark, 
and  has  kept  the  scale  in  check  for  us. 
What  more  do  Ave  A\’ant?  If  my  neighbor 
or  anyone  else  Avould  rather  use  lime- 
sulphur  Avhy,  in  the  v'ords  of  .Judge  Ward, 
“Go  to  it”  Avithout  indulging  in  any  of 
the  language  Avhich  the  judge  knoAA'S  .so 
well.  I  do  not  suppose  we  really  nrcd  to 
spray  this  Spring,  as  the  scale  is  about 
Cleaned  out.  Yet  it  is  an  insurance 
which  I  think  we  should  all  Avillingly  pay 
for. 

Handy  OrTFiT,?. — Half  the  battle  in 
spraying  comes  in  doing  it  at  ‘.iust  the 
right  time,  doing  it  properly  and  having 
things  handy.  Tt  does  not  make  so  much 
'dilTerence  Avith  the  early  or  dormant 
spray,  but  it  ought  to  be  put  on  Avhen 
the  trees  Avill  di’y  quickly  and  thus  put 
the  oil  or  mixture  right  at  work.  Every 
part  of  the  tree  should  be  coated.  I  once 
had  a  man  Avorking  for  me  who  Avould 
point  the  nozzle  at  a  ti'ce.  shake  it  a  few 
times  and  then  pass  on.  He  said:  “That 
stulY  costs  money  and  must  not  be 
Avasted.”  As  a  i-esult  one-third  of  the 
tree  Avood  aajis  never  touched  and  of 
course  you  cannot  hope  to  kill  the  scale 
unless  you  can  hit  it  squarely  Avith  the 
spray.  IMany  fruit  growers  seem  to  lose 
time  because  they  haA'e  no  handy  Avater 
supply.  In  our  OAvn  ca.se  Ave  haA-e  throAvn 
a  dam  across  our  little  brook  and  thus 
made  a  small  pond.  We  can  back  the 
sprayer  up  to  this,  drop  the  tank  tiller  into 
the  Avater  and  use  the  engine  to  iiuni))  tic:* 
tank  full.  When  we  get  our  neAv  Avater 
system  running  Ave  can  do  better  than 
this. 

T’tii.izing  Water. — Our  original  sourec 
of  water  Avas  a  drilled  AA^ell,  140  feet  deej). 

A  Avindmill  stands  OA’er  this  Avell  and, 
wlu'ii  the  Avind  bloAvs,  can  lift  the  A\-afer 
through  a  jiipe  to  the  house.  A  tank  at 
the  top  of  the  hou.se  holds*  enough  of  this 
water  to  give  pressure  for  household  ser¬ 
vice.  Rut  even  Avhen  the  Avindmill  was 
reinforced  by  a  small  engine  there  Avere 
times  Avhen  the  Avater  supply  gave  out.  It 
is  AA'onderful  Iioav  much  AViiter  a  big  family 
can  use.  When  it  mu.st  all  be  pumped  uy 
hand  and  carried  in  buckets  to  the  hou.se 
H  barrel  per  day  Avill  be  a  large  allow¬ 
ance.  Tap  a  spring  or  some  unlimited 
supply  and  bring  it  to  the  hou.se  and  .500 
gallons  per  day  Avill  be  too  little  for  the 
family  Avants.  I  think  that  in  the  coun¬ 
try  pure  Avater  ought  to  be  as  free  in  tlu^ 
farmhouse  as  fresh  air,  So  Ave  Avent  to 
the  spring  on  our  hillside,  built  uj)  a 
tank  around  it  and  ran  a  pipe  to  the 
house.  This  giA'es  a  constant  supjdy  of 
the  finest  Avater.  Noav  Ave  have  a  neAV 
scheme.  We  cannot  use  10  per  cent,  of 
the  spring  floAV  at  the  hou.sc  so  AA'e  in¬ 
tend  to  connect  the  pipe  from  the  spring 
Avith  the  old  pipe  running  to  the  Avell  in 
the  barnyard.  There  AA’ill  be  a  hydrant 
out  there  for  AvaO'ring  stock  and  by  at¬ 
taching  a  hose  to  the  hydrant  Ave  can  run 
water  over  about  an  aCre  of  the  riclu'st 
gaiden  land  avo  have.  In  a  very  dry  time 
Ave  can  add  the  Avell  Avater  to  that  from 
the  .spring. 

►Saving  Water. — I  think  that  in  the 
future  one  of  the  best  jobs  on  the  farm 
Avill  consist  in  saving  Avater.  At  this  sea¬ 


son  our  brooks  and  streams  are  running 
bank-full  to  the  river,  and  then  on  to  the 
ocean — thus  being  of  very  little  use  to  us. 
Yet,  within  60  or  75  days  the  fields 
through  which  this  Avater  is  running  Avill 
be  parched  and  dried,  with  crops  sulTer- 
ing.  For  many  years  the  Chinese  have 
been  saving  this  escaping  water  by  catch¬ 
ing  it  in  canals  and  ponds.  Then,  when 
the  dry  Aveather  comes,  they  pump  or 
even  dip  it  out  and  use  it  to  water  their 
crops.  I*rof.  King  tells  of  seeing  men 
toiling  at  pumps  Avhich  run  by  foot  power 
— working  hour  after  hour  to  piimp  this 
water  out  of  the  canals  or  basins  in  AA'hich 
it  Avas  caught.  It  is  only  through  such 
economies  that  the  Chinese  are  able  to  sup¬ 
port  their  immense  population.  Thus  far 
our  own  scientists  have  spent  most  of 
their  time  in  studying  plant  food  and 
.showing  how  it  is  Avasted.  In  truth  Avater 
is  as  nece.ssary  as  plant  food.  You  might 
put  .50  loads  of  manure  on  an  acre  of  the 
desert,  and  get  nothing  of  a  crop  unless 
you  could  add  Avater,  The  time  is  surely 
coming  Avhen  the  problem  of  saving  the 
surplus  Avater  Avill  be  considered  just  as 
important  as  that  of  saving  plant  food. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  my  boys  will  live  to 
see  a  network  of  canals  and  ponds  in 
which  the  water  noAV  running  down  our 
hills  Avill  be  stored  up  for  use  in  time  of 
drought. 

Coat.  Ashes. — We  have  a  big  pile  of 
them  out  under  a  tree  back  of  the  house. 
That  is  true  of  most  farmyards  in  our 
country.  Pure  coal  ashes  have  very  little 
value  as  fertilizer,  but  in  farm  fires  much 
Avood  is  used  for  kindling.  In  many  fam¬ 
ilies  the  kitchen  fire  is  run  perhaps  one- 
third  of  the  time  on  Avood.  We  burn  10 
to  12  cords  of  Avood  each  year,  and  of 
cour.se  that  means  considerable  potash  in 
the  ashes.  I  haA'^e  often  told  how  the  ash 
pile  can  be  made  into  a  fertilizer  factory 
by  scooping  the  toj)  out  to  a  dish  shape 
and  pouring  chamber  slops  and  liquids 
from  the  manure  pile  over  it.  The  ashes 
will  absorb  these  liquids  and  hold  the 
plant  food  for  di.stribution  later.  We 
shall  haul  these  ashes  to  the  orchard  and 
give  each  apple  tree  about  40  ])ounds, 
Avell  scattered  around  the  trunk.  This 
Avill  give  them  a  little  potash,  kill  out  the 


grass  close  around  the  roots,  and  keep  the 
soil  moist  and  cool.  As  we  are  situated 
this  is  the  best  use  we  know  for  the  ash 
heap. 

Asparagu.s. — Every  year  we  bob  up 
with  the  advice  to  start  an  a.sparagus  bed. 
It  is  the  first  and  finest  vegetable  of  the 
Spring.  As  a  rule  the  talk  about  any 
medicinal  effect  in  A’egetables  is  more  or 
less  guff,  but  I  think  asparagus,  coming 
as  it  does  with  the  first  warm  weather,  fs 
more  or  less  of  a  pleasant  medicine.  In 
our  family  Ave  make  many  a:*  ntire  meal 
of  asparagus  and  bread  and  butter.  Then 
asparagus  is  the  easiest  vegetable  to  raise, 
if  you  want  to  consider  that  side  of  it. 
You  can  hardly  kill  it  out  after  it  once 
starts  properly.  It  is  easy  to  plant  and 
ea.sy  to  keep  clean,  and  Avill  Ha'C  and  yield 
crops  for  years.  What  more  could  any 
farmer  ask  in  the  way  of  a  vegetable?  I 
have  talked  this  thing  for  years,  and  now 
I  Avant  to  put  it  to  a  test.  We  have  a 
small  block  of  roots  of  Reading  Giant, 
which  we  Avant  to  dig  up  for  a  garden 
spot.  I  would  like  to  distribute  these 
roots  to  readers,  so  that  they  c.an  have  a 
little  reminder  of  Hope  Parra  every  time 
Spring  enters  their  neighborhoocl.  There 
may  be  .5,000  to  6,000  of  these  roots.  Now 
as  far  as  they  will  go  the  Cherry-tops  and 
I  AAoll  dig  and  mail  these  roots  in  lots  of 
75  to  farmers  who  will  agree  to  plant 
them  on  a  piece  of  good  land  and  give 
them  reasonable  care.  It  Avill  cost  some¬ 
thing  for  postage  and  packing  and  dig¬ 
ging  and  sorting,  and  the  children  will  do 
most  of  the  work.  I  think  .50  cents  would 
be  fair  for  this.  We  can  easily  sell  the 
roots  for  thi*ee  times  that  amount,  but  I 
would  much  rather  have  them  distributed 
as  a  little  mes.sage  from  Hope  Farm.  If 
anyone  Avants  those  roots  let  me  know 
early — for  it  Avill  be  a  case  of  first  come, 
first  served,  ii.  w.  c. 


“And  what  did  the  sleight-of-hand  man 
do  at  the  entertainment,  Robbie?”  asked 
the  father.  “AVhy,  he  brought  two  rab¬ 
bits  out  of  a  man's  hat,”  ansAvered  Rob¬ 
bie.  “Weren’t  they  hares  he  brought  out 
of  the  hat?”  “O,  no;  the  man  who 
OAvned  the  hat  didn’t  have  any  hair.” — 
Yonkers  Statesman. 


No  More  Singing  Spindles 

Mica  Axle  Grease  ends  squeaking, 
friction-bound  axles  and  hot-boxes. 
Makes  it  easier  for  the  horse  and 
less  expensive  for  the  owner.  The 
finely  ground  mica  fills  spindle 
crevices  and  makes  a  perfect  bear¬ 
ing  surface. 

MICA 

AXLE  GREASE 

Eareka  Harness  OH  prevents  cracking  and 
breaking,  makes  leather  soft  and  pliable. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  of  NEW  YORK 
Principal  Offices 

New  York  Bolfalo  Albany  Boston 


GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  farmer’sbigqueBtions; 

How  can  I  have  a  good  garden  with 
loa.st  expense?  How  can  the  wife 
have  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  for 
the  home  table  with  least  labor  ? 

solves  the  garden  labor  problem. 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools— 
stored  in  small  space.  Sows,  cov¬ 
ers,  cultivates,  weeds,  ridges, 
etc.  .better  than  old-tim  e  tools. 
A  woman,  boy  or  girl  can 
pnsh  it  and  do  a  day’s  hand¬ 
work  in  60 
minutes.  38 
combina¬ 
tions,  $3.26 
to  $15.00. 
Write  for 
_  booklet. 

Bateman MTgCo., Box  2C.,Grenloch,N.J. 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 
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is  is  Siylephs 
m  Maine  to  Califbrp 

The  price  remains 
the  samel 

Leading  merchants  the  nation  over  are  this 
week  featuring  Styleplus  Clothes  $17.  Today 
more  than  ever  before  this  price  stands  out  to 
the  nation.  Our  Style,  our  Quality,  our 
Guarantee  of  Satisfaction  have  created  a 
new  standard  of  value  at  $17  from  Maine  to 
California! 


Styleplus  df  17 
Ciothes  -  ' 


TRAoc  MABN  BeGtsTroc9\ 

"The  some  price  the  nation  over.7 
(Price  in  Cuba  $2j) 

By  contracting  for  great  quantities  of  cloth  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  by-doubliug  our  output  and  so  decreasing  our  costs, 
by  our  scientific  plan  of  concentrating  on  this  one-pnee  suit  we 
have  effected  great  economies  and  kept  our  price  the  same.  The 
same  style  in  the  fabrics — all-Avool  or  avooI  and  silk.  The  same 
honest,  sincere  Avorkinanship  tiiroughout.  The  same  smooth 
fit  and  splendid  wear.  'I'he  same  guarantee!  The  same  price! 

Of  course  you  realize  how  big  an  advantage  it  is  to  see  and  try  on  the  clothes 
before  you  buy  them.  If  you  buy  direct  from  the  nearest  Styleplus  dealer,  you  know 
exactly  what  you  are  getting.  Look  for  the  Styleplus  Label  in  the  coat  collar.  If 
there  should  not  be  a  Styleplus  Store  in  your  town,  ask  your  favorite  dealer  to 
order  a  Styleplus  suit  for  you.  ■“ 

STYLE  PLUS 

All-wool  fabrics-\-perfect  fit-\-expert  workmanship-\-guaranteeJ wear 

Write  us  (Dept.  V  )  for  free  copy  of  “The  Styleplus  Book.” 

HENRY  SONNEBORN  &  CO.,  Inc. 
Founded  1849  Baltimore,  Md. 
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LIGHT  DRAFT 
PLOWS 


Built  for  the  Field  Test. 

Three-Quarters  of  a  Century  of  “Knowing 
How’’  Hammered  Into  Every 
One  of  Them. 

The  product  of  the  Parlin  Orendorff  Co.  has 
always  been  noted  for  simplicity  of  construction, 
Jreat  strength  and  ease  of  operation.  It  was  upon 
auch  a  basis  that  the  founders  of  this  business  made 
their  implements,  established  their  reputation,  and 
built  their  factory.  It  is  upon  the  same  foundation 
that  the  business  has  been  carried  on  to  this  day, 
and  in  1917  we  celebrate  our  Diamond  Jubilee;  75 
years  of  practical  experience  gained  through  con¬ 
stantly  striving  to  provide  for  the  exacting  require¬ 
ments  of  three  generations  of  American  farmers. 

For  an  even  three-quarters  of  a  century  we  have 
met  the  demand,  and  today  we  operate  the  largest 
and  oldest  permanently  established  plow  factory  in 
the  whole  world.  “It’s  the  way  we  build  them.” 


Light  Draft  Plows,  Harrows,  Planters  and 
Cultivators  are  made  in  all  types  and  sizes, 
to  meet  the  conditions  in  all  sections,  and 
are  Backed  by  an  Unqualified  Guarantee. 

We  also  make  the  most  complete  line  of  Trac¬ 
tion  Engine  Plows  produced,  and  we  have  a  special 
catalog  devoted  to  these  famous  plows. 

The  Little  Genius 
Engine  Gang  Plow 

was  the  most  popular  plow  shown  at  all  points  on 
the  1916  National  Tractor  Demonstration. 

We  will  send  P  &  O  Catalogs  to  any  address. 
While  P  &  O  Implements  are  sold  only  through 
established  implement  dealers,  we  welcome  corres¬ 
pondence  from  farmers  in  all  sections. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  or  Write  Us. 

Parlin  &  Orendorff  Company 

Canton,  Illinois 

Kansas  City  Dallas  Minneapolis 

Omaha  Portland  (Ore.)  St.  Louis 

Sioux  Falls  Spokane  Denver  Oklahoma  Ci**' 


FREE 


Just  write  me  a  postcard 
with  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  and  rilscnd  you  my  ] 
bit?  new  1917  Bug^y  Book. 

Just  out  I  Shows  150  new-  l 
est  styles  of  genuine  Split 
Hickory  Buggies  all  at  mon-  i.*  u,  „ 

cy  saving  prices.  More  than  a  quarter  f"  my 

of  a  million  of  thoae  famous  rigs  now  in  book  today 

use.  Every  one  guaranteed  for  two  years  and  shipped  on— 


(32) 


30  DAYS  FREE  T«T  a 

Tliis  year  I  am  putting  out  a 
world  beater  called  the  Split 
Hickory  Special— the  iinest  bug¬ 
gy  ever  built.  You  ought  ■ 

I  Send  for  Free  book  today. 

H.  C.  Pbalp*.  Proa. 

The  Ohio  Carriage 
Mfg.  Co. 
station  200 
Columbus.  Ohio 


SPLIT  HICK0RYGl7:g][H% 


Canada  Offers 
160  Acres  Land 
Free  to  Farm  Hands 

Bonus  of  Western  Canada 
Land  to  IVIen  Who  Assist 
in  Maintaining  Needed 
Grain  Production. 

The  demand  for  farm  labor  in  Canada  is  so  great 
that  as  an  inducement  to  secure  at  once  the  neces¬ 
sary  help  required,  Canada  will  give  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  of  land  free  as  a  homestead 
and  allow  the  farm  laborer,  who  files  on  land,  to 
apply  the  time  he  is  working  for  other  farmers  as 
residence  duties  the  same  as  if  he  liad  lived  on  the 
land  he  had  applied  for.  This  offer  made  only  to 
men  working  on  Canadian  farms  for  at  least  6 
months  during  1917,  thus  reducing  the  necessity  of 
actual  residence  to  2  years  instead  of  3  years,  as 
under  usual  conditions.  Tliis  appeal  for  farm  help 
is  in  no  way  connected  with  enlistment  for  military 
service  but  solely  to  secure  farm  laborers  to  in¬ 
crease  agricultural  output.  A  wonderful  opportun¬ 
ity  to  earn  good  wages  while  securing  a  farm. 
Canadian  Government  will  pay  all  fare  over  one 
cent  per  mile  from  St.  Paul  and  Duluth  to  Cana¬ 
dian  destinations.  Information  as  to  low  railway 
rates,  etc.,  may  be  liad  on  application  to 

O.  G.  RUTLEDGE 

Canadian  Government  Agent 

301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


RURALISMS 


Hardiness  of  Persimmons 

On  page  410  L.  R.  .Johnson  sa.vs :  “As 
we  know  tlnit  it  is  possible  to  increase 
plant  hardiness  b.v  certain  methods,”  etc. 
What  does  he  mean  by  “certain  methods" 
in  the  case  of  persimmons?  Does  he  refer 
to  grafting  in  hardier  stock?  Does  the 
hiirdine.ss  of  the  stock  have  any  influence 
on  the  hardiness  of  the  graft,  speaking  of 
fruits  in  general?  For  instance,  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  increase  the  hardiness  of  peach 
hnds  by  grafting  in  hardier  stock? 

(It.  Barrington,  Mass.  w.  T.  n. 

The  statement  was  made  in  the  narra¬ 
tion  of  how  two  varieties  of  the  Oriental 
l»ei'simmon  had  been  found  to  endure  a 
temperatma*  of  14  degrees  below  zero,  and 
to  hear  fruit  here  in  soutlieast  iiissouri, 
l‘!()  mil»*i<  soutii  of  Ht.  Louis  and  latitude 
about  One  of  tlie.se  varieties  was 

tlie  Tamopan,  a  native  of  China,  and 
flourishing  in  a  latitude  tliere  that  gave 
promi.se  of  hardiness  considerabl.v  north 
of  our  (lulf  State.s.  Tlie  other,  liowever, 
tlie  Fureka,  belonged  to  the  .Japanese 
groni)  wliicli  is  mncli  less  resistant  to  cold 
nnd  whose  c-nltnre  in  this  country  has 
h(‘en  confined  to  the  extreme  South, 
What  the  writer  had  in  mind  was  the 
tendeney  of  i)hints  tliat  are  carried  a  lit¬ 
tle  beyond  their  natural  zone  of  temper¬ 
ature.  to  .adapt  themselves  to  mon*  rigor¬ 
ous  eonditions.  Wo  know  that  man  and 
animals  do  this.  Tn  the  case  of  trees  the 
evolution  would  pi-obahly  work  through 
crosses  and  flu*  n'sultiint  seedlings.  The 
Fnreka  is  a  good  examiile  of  this  pro- 
ce.ss  !is  carried  on  by  Nature  herself  with¬ 
out  any  a.ssistanoe  from  man.  As  related 
to  me  by  its  introdnc<>r,  .J.  10.  Fitzgerald, 
Texas,  it  was  one  of  a  lot  of  seedling 
trees  bought  from  a  nnr.ser.v  that  had  a 
mimher  of  fruiting  .Japanese  varieties 
and  therefore  is  iiresnim'd  to  he  the  result 
of  a  natural  <*ross.  Wliy  it  should  reveal 
superior  hiirdiness  it  is  impossible  to  say 
unless  we  admit  that  hardy  native  varie¬ 
ties  could  have  exerted  an  influence  with¬ 
out  reducing  the  size  of  the  fruit,  which 
is  of  the  largest  size.  A  recent  letter 
from  Mr.  Fitzger.-ild  tells  me  tlmt  the  se¬ 
vere  'Winter  kilh'd  all  frees  of  his  .Japan- 
e.se  persiminon  orchard  excepting  those  of 
the  lOnn'ka  and  4'innopan. 

T  would  also  call  tin*  iininirer’s  atten¬ 
tion  fo  the  method  eniplo\*‘d  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  ill  striving  to  produce  hardier 
strains  of  tin*  orjinge,  which  is  to  cross 
vari(‘fies  of  the  cultivated  with  the  wild 
sorts,  which  are  analogous  to  the  im- 
lu'oved  ajiph*  jind  the  wild  enih.  Tiuiniry 
is  al.so  made  as  to  whether,  in  grafting, 
the  scion  (*an  he  made  hanli(*r  by  union 
with  a  hardier  stock.  This  suhj»*ct  has 
been  studied  and  di.scussed  in  the  jiast. 
and  the  conclusion  is  that  the  influence 
of  the  stock  on  the  .scion,  if  nny,  is  very 
.slight  and  cannot  be  depended  on  to  alter 
natural  characteristics.  l.  k.  JOHNSON. 

('ape  (iirardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Strawberry  Short-cut 

In  str.awberry  culture  I  deem  not  less 
than  three  distinct  plots,  or  beds,  im¬ 
portant  ;  one  for  plant  setting,  one  for 
the  first  or  iiniin  crop,  and  one  for  the 
second,  or  final  crop.  At  least  this  was 
my  practice.  Of  cour.se,  I  refer  to  the 
matted  row  system  of  culture,  hut  some- 
time.s  it  occurs  that  no  iivailable  or 
suital)!e  ground  is  to  be  had  for  the  new 
planting.  In  such  an  event  the  follow¬ 
ing  Ilian  was  adopted  :  At  the  close  of 
the  jiickiiig  .season  1  gave  the  old  bed  a 
thorough  and  deeii  culture  between  the 
rows,  then  I  set  my  IManet  .Jr.  to  its 
narrowest  gauge,  and  with  this  split  my 
matted  rows  into  two  narrow  ones,  mak¬ 
ing  tin*  ground  clean  and  mellow  between 
tliem.  ’riu'ii  I  gave  tin*  whole  pate'a  a 
rich  dri'ssiiig  of  fine  stable  and  ehicken 
manure — cultivating  the  whole  well  into 
the  .soil.  In  this  way  I  left  the  run¬ 
ners  to  spin  for  the  season,  after  which 
I  would  cultivate  the  old  rows  out  of 
exi.stence  —  leaving  a  newly-planted 
strawberry  field  one  ye.'ir  in  advance  of 
the  ordinary  method.  Much  depends  on 
the  .sea-son,  and  on  whether  the  soil  is 
eleau  of  weed  seeds.  8uch  a  suggestion 
in  an  emergency  is  often  valuable  beyond 
estimate,  aithongh  the  plan  was  original 
with  the  writer.  a.  h.  s. 


Labor  Is  Scarce  and  High 

MAKE  IT  PRODUCE  MORE 


U.  S.  Pat.  Offleo 


Reg.  Trade  Mark 

The  Spray  That  Adds  To  Your  Profits 

I  HAVE  personal  management  of  800  acres  of  orchards  in  the 
East.  Have  just  returned  from  there  this  morning.  While  there 
I  spent  two  days  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety.  They  endorsed  Pyrox,  the  largest  growers  of  apples,  potatoes 
and  melons  preferring  it  to  home-made  sprays  for  fungus  and  insects. 
The  best  growers  in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  New  Jersey  are  using 
it.  You  cannot  go  wrong  in  using  it.  I  have  made  many 
thousand  barrels  of  spray  on  the  farm  and  as  many  thous¬ 
and  in  a  modern  factory;  and  I  can  say  to  you  I 
have  made  my  last  barrel.  Don’t  allow  anyone  to 
talk  old  fogy  notions  into  you.  There’ s  as  much 
difference  between  Pyrox  and  home-made  sprays 
as  there  is  between  the  old  stage  coach  and  the 
modern  railroad  train.”  A.  N.  Brown,  Editor 
Fruit  Belt”,  in  a  personal  letter  to  a  friend. 

Pyrox  produces  Larger  and  Better  Crops 

by  protecting  them  against  fungous  diseases.  By  its  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  foliage  it  gives  the  crop  a  longer  growing 
season  in  which  to  perfect  its  product  during  the  final 
stages  when  size  and  finish  are  added.  It  also  kills  leaf¬ 
eating  insects,  thus  serving  a  double  purpose.  Prices: 
5  lbs.  $1;  25  lbs.  $4.50;  100  lbs.  $15;  f.o.b,  Boston, 
Baltimore,  Cincinnati  and  other  distributing  points. 

”  »  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  order 
direct.  We  will  ship  promptly. 

Free  Spraying  Book 

Our  new  book  showing  how  to  spray 
for  most  profits  sent  FREE  upon  re- 
>  quest. 

Bowker  Insecticide 
Company 

43C  Chatham  Street,  Boston  (2) 
1014  Fidelity  Bldg.,  Baltimore 


SECOND-HAND  PIPES, TANKS  AND  BOILERS 

for  cuIvertH — FIutik-h  hikI  l’cn«took».  I'Ipe 
threudrd  and  oouplrd  i-eady  for  comifction  or  cut  to 
Icntfth  suitable  forheating,  supportsaud  fence  purposes. 
(liiiirantetHl  capable  of  reasonable  pressures,  saet-l 
beunis  and  rnlis  out  to  length.  Tunks  of  all  sizes. 
oiH'ii,  closed,  suitable  for  storage  of  water,  gasoline. 
AGENTS  FOR  THE  SKINNER  IRRIGATION  SYSTEM. 
Write /or  rirrutarn  and  prireti. 

PKRRY.  BUXTON,  DOANE  CO.,  BOSTON.  MASS. 


Mean  Bigger  Profits 


32  DIFFERENT  8TYLC8-hand. 

horse,  or  enginn  power  for  any 
^  Bold  or  orchard  crop.  A  Hurst 
,,  Hprnyer  fs  always  a  good  invest* 
ment— pays  for  iUolf  even  on  two 
acres.  Write  totiay  for  FREE  ^  * 
.^Book.  **How and  Whon ToSpn^.”  Shows 
/every  Insect  and  fungus  peat,  with  remedy  “ 

I  for  each,  f'ree  Demonstration,  Sold  direct 
I  where  we  have  nodealors.  Send  postal  now. 

I H.  L.  Hurst  Mfg.  Co.«  280  North  8t..  Canton*  O. 
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You  know  where  the 
ANIMAL  MATTER 
in  Armour  Fertilizers  comes 
from.  You  may  have  grown* 
the  hogs  and  cattle. 

Armour  Fertilizers  are  GOOD 
for  your  land  —  GOOD  for 
your  crops — GOOD  for  your 
pocketbook — GOOD  for  your 
disposition — a  GOOD  all 
’round  investment. 


From  the  farm  — 

back  to  the  farm 

Armour  Fertilizer  Works 

Atlanta,  Ga.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Greensboro,  N.  C.  New  Orleans,  La. 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Baltimore,  Md.  Chi(  ago.  Ill. 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  heiieve  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
■Ible  xierson.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  lionest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
oflTices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  Identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rukal  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


ONl>  of  our  readers  in  Iowa  sends  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

Have  you  noticed  the  ofiicial  crop  report  ju-^t  issued 
from  Washington?  It  shows  that  the  average  .vield 
of  corn  in  Iowa  in  1910  tvas  (P/z  bushels  more  than 
in  1915;  in  Illinois  it  was  (P/j  bushels  le.i.%  in  In¬ 
diana  four  hu.shels  less,  in  Ohio  10  bushels  less,  and  in 
Nebraska  four  bushels  less.  The.se  States  are  all  ir  our 
same  latitude.  We  thiuk  the  difference  is  due  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  seed  corn  campaign  put  on  about  a 
year  ago.  and  following  one  of  the  poorest  corn  sea¬ 
sons  we  liave  had  in  many  years. 

It  is  true  that  the  solid  wealth  and  pro.sperify  of 
Iowa  ai’e  built  upon  corncob.s.  Let  her  great  corn 
crop  fade  away  and  Iowa  M'ould  begin  to  change 
her  name  to  I.  O.  F.  The  agricultural  college 
through  its  extension  department,  made  a  thorough 
organization  of  .seed  testing  and  corn  .study.  It 
was  easy  to  interest  bankers  and  'business  men,  be¬ 
cause  tliey  all  realized  jns't  what  corn  means  to 
Iowa — and  to  their  own  business.  We  believe  it 
was  this  high  quality  seed  corn  tliat  I’aised  the 
average.  It  is  just  another  argument  for  pure 
blood  and  careful  selection. 

* 

Oi'R  dairymen  should  make  the  mo.st  of  the  new 
scientific  discoveries  regarding  butter.  We 
Jiow  know  that  butterfat  contains  a  principle  not 
found  in  other  fats.  It  is  the  principle  which  i.s 
particularly  needed  to  promote  growth.  The  child 
needs  this  principle  in  order  to  make  full  size  and 
development.  Hutter,  therefore,  is  not  only  a  food 
but  a  iieces.-iity  to  the  growing  human.  The  oleo 
people  have  been  able  to  employ  distinguished  chem¬ 
ists  to  say  that  their  hegus  hutter  is  equal  to  the 
genuine  product  because  its  "fuel  value’’  is  nearly 
as  great.  One  of  these  scientists  has  written  an 
“opinion’’  for  one  of  the  leading  jiackers  showing 
that  bacon  fat  is  very  useful  in  feeding  children. 
Thus  by  securing  these  endor,<emeuts  the  oleo  and 
liog  fat  men  have  placed  butter  at  a  disadvantage. 
Now  we  know  that  pure  hutter  is  in  a  class  by  it¬ 
self — not  only  as  a  food  hut  as  a  necessity  for  young 
jieople.  Let  us  make  the  most  of  this  by  compelling 
tlie  public  to  understand  it. 

‘■if 

"lloii'  fan  ve  make  our  Graufjo,  more  of  n  factor 
in  inflarneing  puhlic  opinion P 

WE  often  have  that  question  from  members  of 
some  local  Frange.  We  know  of  one  Grange 
in  New  Yoi'k  State  which  has  .solved  that  problem. 
At  each  meeting  an  article  on  some  live  farm  topic 
is  .selected  from  a  farm  pajier  or  some  daily  news- 
l»aper.  The  members  study  it  carefully  beforehand 
and,  in  the  Grange,  pick  it  apart  and  try  to  squeeze 
everything  but  the  truth  out  of  it.  Then  some  mem¬ 
ber  who  is  good  at  writing,  prepares  a  statement  of 
the  discussion  and  sends  It  to  tlie  local  jiapers — as 
file  voice  of  the  Grange.  Thus  tliat  Grange  speaks 
for  the  farmers  in  that  neighborhood.  It  is  a  good 
thing  for  the  local  papers,  and  a  good  thing  for 
country  people,  to  have  just  such  an  expression  of 
opinion  put  out  in  this  way.  We  can  hardly  think 
of  a  better  way  of  “influencing  local  opinion.” 
What  we  call  tlie  voice  of  the  American  iieojile  is 
made  uii  of  thousands  of  words  from  Oak  Goriiers 
and  Smith  Cro.ss-roads.  If  you  want  to  put  a  i>in  in 
the  seat  of  government  at  Washington,  sharpen  the 
l<in  at  home. 

* 

WITHIN  the  memory  of  jieople  now  living  men 
who  Avere  coii.-idered  the  ablest  members  of 
Congre.ss  denounced  that  jiart  of  America  which  lie.s 
west  of  Kan.sas  as  a  worthless  .geographical  nui.s- 
ance.  It  A\as  a  desert  of  cactu.s,  .sage-brush  and 
burning  sand,  out  of  which  no  value  could  come  to 
the  nation.  Tlie  emigrants  wlio  toiled  across  the 
desert  agreed  with  these  “.statesmen,”  at  least 
while  they  were  toiling.  Many  a  man  has  felt  sick 
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at  heart  and  many  a  woman  has  gone  close  to  the 
brink  of  insanity  as  day  after  day  the  long  stretch¬ 
es  of  sage-brush  met  their  gaze.  They  could  see 
nothing  in  this  hateful  weed  but  an  emissary  of 
trouble  and  in.saiiity.  Yet,  here  we  are  told  on 
page  544,  how  the  chemists  of  the  Utah  Station  are 
finding  supplies  of  potash  in  the  asli  of  this  liate- 
ful  plant  I  The  soil  of  the  desert  contains  fair 
amounts  of  pota.sh,  but,  lacking  water,  it  is  unable 
to  nourish  useful  food  plants.  The  sage  can  endure 
the  drought,  and  though  unable  to  jiroduce  food  it 
lias  slowly  taken  from  the  soil  millions  of  tons  of 
pota.«h,  Avliich  it  holds  I'eacly  for  the  use  of  food 
plants  crying  for  It  el.sewhere!  There  are  few 
things  more  remarkable  than  this  in  all  the  long 
line  of  agricultural  development.  When  we  think 
out  just  what  this  means,  we  are  forced  to  con¬ 
clude  that  nothing  can  he  ranked  as  useless  but  that 
everytlung  to  which  nature  has  given  life  and  sub- 
.stance  carries  .something  of  value  to  humanity 
whicli  Aviil,  in  time,  be  made  ajjpareiit. 

* 

ire  are  at  war  with  Gennang! 

O  nation  ever  entered  war  more  reluctantly,  or 
tried  with  greater  patience  or  self-control  to 
avoid  the  conflict  in  Avhich  our  country  now  takes 
unavoidable  action.  Pre.sident  Wilson,  iu  his  noble 
address  to  Congress,  gave  clear  exju'ession  to  the 
true  spirit  of  the  American  people: 

We  have  no  .selfish  ends  to  .serve.  We  desire  no 
conquest,  no  dominion.  We  seek  no  indemnities  for 
ourselves,  no  material  compensation  for  the  sacrifices 
we  shall  freely  make.  We  are  but  oue  of  the  cham¬ 
pions  of  the  rights  of  mankind. 

It  has  been  true  of  every  war  in  history  that 
certain  business  interests  and  certain  privileged 
classes  have  always  desired  war  iu  order  that  they 
might  profit  by  it.  Even  in  our  Civil  War  there 
was  a  group  of  cold-blooded  rich  men  who  did  the 
wire-pulling  aipl  gained  va.st  Avealth,  while  the 
common  people  did  the  fighting  and  endured  the 
sacrifices.  That  Avill  be  true  of  tlie  pi*esent  Avar  to 
some  extent,  and  there  are  in  this  countiy  in- 
iierited  racial  differences  Avhich  have  sought  to  bring 
this  country  into  the  .struggle.  It  has  required  gfleat 
courage  and  patience  on  the  part  of  the  present 
.Vdministration  to  keep  out  of  the  conflict  until  it 
cau  truly  be  said,  as  Pre.sident  Wilson  e.xpre.ssed  it: 

We  huA’e  no  quarrel  with  the  German  people.  We 
have  no  feeling  toward  them  but  one  of  .sympathy  and 
friendship.  It  wa.s  not  upon  their  Impulse  that  their 
Goveriimeut  acted  in  entering  this  war.  It  was  not 
with  their  previoins  knowledge  or  approval. 

It  Ava.s  a  Avar  determined  upon  as  wars  used  to  be 
determined  upon  in  the  old,  uidiappy  days  Avhen  peo¬ 
ples  Avere  nowhere  consulted  by  their  rulers  and  Avars 
Avere  provoked  and  Avaged  in  the  interest  of  dynasties 
or  of  little  groups  of  ambitious  men  avIio  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  use  their  fellow  meu  as  pawns  and  toots. 

We  heiieve  that  expresses  the  feeling  of  a  great 
majority  of  our  people.  We  have  no  hu.siness  to 
enter  this  horrible  Avar  except  as  the  foe  of  tyranny 
and  of  any  despotic  govcriiinent  Avliich  Avould  use 
men  “as  jiaAvns  and  tools.”  The  K.  N.-Y.  has  op¬ 
posed  Avar  on  principle.  It  lias  iioav  been  forced 
upon  u.s,  and  there  is  uoaa'  only  one  thing  to  do. 
Every  American  must  get  hack  of  the  government 
and  push  this  Avar  through  to  a  fini.sh. 

* 

New  .TERSEY  has  noAv  a  laAv  Avhich  authorizes 
any  municipallry  in  the  State  to  buy  and  dis¬ 
tribute  food.  This  hiAv  provides  that  three-iinarters 
of  the  governing  hoard  may  by  resolution  declare 
that  an  emergency  exist.s.  It  shall  then  he  laAV- 
ful  to  authorize  tlie  mayor  or  other  officers  to  pur¬ 
chase  staple  food  products  and  distribute  them  among 
the  citizens  at  cost.  The  gOA-erning  board  of  the 
municipality  may  u.se  any  available  funds  on  hand 
for  such  purchase,  or  they  may  borrow  the  money 
on  their  jnvhlie  credit.  So  far  as  Ave  know  tins  is 
the  only  Instance  in  the  East  Avhere  this  poAver  has 
been  given  to  local  governments.  Gov.  Edge  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  high  cost  of 
living.  This  committee  decided  that  there  might 
he  an  alisolnte  shortage  of  food  at  .some  points  In 
the  State.  In  some  States  the.se  coininittees  inve.s- 
tigate,  and  think,  and  demand  extra  money.  In 
New  Jersey  they  act.  They  suggested  tliis  hill  and 
the  Legislature  made  it  into  law.  It  may  not  he' 
needed  this  year,  hut  the  principle  contained  in  this 
legi.>^lation  is  sound. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  AA’hat  New  York  far¬ 
mers  are  doing  through  organization.  The 
XcAA’  York  Con.servation  Commi.ssion  prepared  a  hill 
for  the  Legislature  Avliich  provided  that  all  currant 
and  gooseberry  hushes  iu  the  State  sliould  he  de¬ 
stroyed.  This  Avas  to  protect  the  pine  trees,  since 
the  hli.ster  rust  attacks  both  pines  and  these  hn.sh 
fruits.  Such  a  laAV  Avould  have  destroyed  the  great 
currant-groAving  industry  of  the  Hudson  I’alley. 
The  fnait  groAvers  of  tlie  valley  heard  of  this  law 
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and,  through  organized  actiou,  Avere  able  to  have 
the  hill  changed.  It  is  now  likely  that  a  designated 
fruit  district  Avill  be  laid  out.  In  this,  only  dis- 
ea.sed  bushes  Avill  be  destroyed,  but  all  the  pines 
Avill  be  removed.  The  pines  are  for  pleasure — the 
currants  are  for  profit.  But  for  their  quick  and 
strong  action  these  fruit  groAvers  would  haA'e  been 
compelled  to  stand  by  and  see  a  large  industry 
Aviped  out.  They  got  together  and  got  there !  In 
this  case  the  Farm  Bureau  and  the  Grange  gave 
them  the  needed  machinery  for  action,  and  they 
found  a  sti’ong  friend  in  Senator  Walton  of  Ulster 
County. 

*9C 

IN  the  Avork  it  has  tried  to  do  for  farmers  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  avoided  any  claim  that  it  is  capable 
of  doing  the  thinking  which  farmers  .should  do  for 
themselves.  We  do  uot  try  to  form  any  opinions 
for  farmers,  or  tell  them  Avhat  they  ought  to  do. 
We  collect  such  facts  as  Ave  can,  and  give  our  own 
opinion  clearlj'^,  Avell  satisfied  that  our  readers  aaTII 
finally  think  out  tlie  right  cour.se  and  act  upon 
it.  This  comes  up  iu  connection  Avith  the  Wicks 
hill  at  Albany.  The  original  bill  is  dead.  It  was 
killed  by  the  farmers.  Noaa’  comes  a  rearrangement 
of  much  the  same  principle  Avhich  we  may  call  the 
BroAvu  hill — since  it  has  been  made  over  by  .Sen¬ 
ator  E,  R.  BroAA'u.  It  is  an  effort  to  “put  one  ovei*” 
on  the  meu  Avho  killed  the  Wicks  bill.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  is  the  same,  and  Ave  must  remember  that  the 
farmers  have  made  their  fight  against  this  prin¬ 
ciple.  It  is  much  the  .same  iu  this  Brown  edition, 
though  perhaps  dressed  in  OA'eralls  and  carrying  a 
hoe.  We  shall  oppose  it  as  Ave  did  the  Wicks  bill. 
The  farmers  Avho  fought  the  milk  Avar,  and  Avho 
made  the  State  Capitol  .shake  with  their  expression 
of  di.sapproval  of  the  principle  underlying  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation,  will  not  stand  for  the  .same  thing 
ill  a  new  dress  of  words.  Most  of  the  members  of 
the  Legislature  from  rural  counties  are  on  record 
as  against  the  AVicks  hill.  Now,  goaded  by  political 
leaders,  they  are  trying  to  evade  the  issue  by  sup¬ 
porting  the  Brown  revision.  They  Avill  be  held  right 
up  to  their  promi.ses.  Tliey  have  been  Avariied,  and- 
if  they  break  from  the  expressed  Avi.shes  of  tlie 
men  wlio  elected  them  tliey  must  take  tlie  conse¬ 
quences. 

AS  a  piece  of  practical  legislation  the  ToAvner- 
Smitli  hill  at  Albany  is  the  most  important 
farm  measure  ever  introduced.  It  Avill  aid  both  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers — dairymen  directly  and  all 
others  indirectly.  It  Avill  test  out  an  experiment 
which  will  .settle  a  long  disputed  point  of  .social 
and  political  economy.  This  dispute  Avill  go  on 
through  the  future  with  growing  intensity  until 
just  such  an  experiment  is  tried.  The  principle 
embodied  in  tlie  Towner  hill  is  absolutely  .sure  to 
become  a  part  of  our  laws  in  tlie  future,  and  avo 
are  noAV  ready  to  test  it  in  a  practical  and  eco¬ 
nomical  manner.  Tills  is  one  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  Avhich  in  all  hi.story  have  been  forced 
out  of  the  ruling  politicians  Avith  a  .SAA’ord  or  a 
club.  Our  gunpowder  is  ink.  Our  ibullet  is  the 
strong  and  resiiectfiil  letter.  Our  target  is  printed 
on  the  next  page.  Iteady!  Fire!!  Make  them  un¬ 
derstand  that  yonr  letter  may  be  a  bouquet  for  the 
willing  puhlic  servant  or  a  wreath  on  a  political 
grave ! 


Brevities 

Who  has  tried  keeiiiiig  cider  or  A’inctcar  in  a  cement 
tank? 

» 

Do  not  invest  at  once,  lint  rather  Avait  until  some 
cool  head  can  investigate. 

There  now  remains  for  every  hyjiheuate  but  one 
place  in  America — the  gate ! 

The  thrift  of  many  a  family  can  be  told  better  in 
tlie  garbage  pail  than  in  the  bank  account. 

He  fools  hini.self  (hut  no  one  else  l  Avho  expects  to 
w'oi'k  in  a  cooperative  society  and  not  give  as  much 
as  he  receievs ! 

Too  often  legislation  i.s  a  failure  because  the  chairs 
in  the  State  capitol  ha\'e  cushions  .several  inches  thick, 
A  couple  of  sharp  pins  in  each  chair  would  help. 

Alaska  potatoes !  It  is  now  said  that  they  Av’ill  be 
used  iu  the  dining  cars  of  a  great  railroad  system  as 
baked  potatoes.  Eacli  potato  is  to  Aveigh  at  least  one 
pound  and  a  half. 

Canada  peas  make  the  be.st  combination  for  sowing 
with  oats  in  'Siiriug.  Do  not  use  cow  peas  for  that 
jnirpose  in  the  North.  Hairy  vetch  co.sts  more  and  is 
not  so  good  as  fodder. 

In  spite  of  all  that  cau  be  said  .some  poultry  men 
are  planning  to  put  up  large  ijuantities  of  eggs  in 
water  glass  and  try  to  sell  them  next  Fall  as  “fresh’’ 
cgg.s.  Gentlemen — don’t,  oh  don't  do  it !  Y^ou  Avill 
lose  money  and  reputation  if  you  do. 

The  picture  on  our  first  page  .shoAA's  the  advantage 
of  a  surplus  of  power.  As  a  contrast  the  other  day 
we  saw  a  back-to-the-lunder  ploAving.  He  had  one  old 
horse.  He  held  the  small  plow,  with  one  large  boy 
leading  the  horse  and  another  holding  the  lines. 
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A  Revised  Wicks  Bill  at  Albany 

Little  if  any  Change  in  Principle 

Last  week  an  attempt  was  made  to  devise  a 
new  Wicks  bill.  A  conference  for  the  purpose  w^as 
held  at  Albany  under  the  leadersliip  of  Elon  R. 
Brown.  In  the  proposed  measure,  some  of  the 
worst  features  of  the  Wicks  bill  were  believed 
to  be  eliminated,  thougli  the  wording  of  some  of 
the  provisions  left  the  suspicion  tlnit  even  the- 
worst  features  of  the  original  bill  might  be  read  in 
this  new  measure.  At  all  events,  the  prime  motive 
behind  the  Wicks  bill  was  yet  preserved  in  the 
proposed  measure. 

The  proposition  still  is  to  coml)ine  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Agriculture,  Foods  and  Markets,  and 
Weights  and  Measures  into  a  commission — the  duty 
of  the  commission  being  to  perform  the  service  here¬ 
tofore  performed  by  the  different  individual  com¬ 
missions.  It  is  proposed  that  this  commission  be 
appointed  by  tlie  Governor;  one  member  from  each 
Judiciary  district,  and  one  at  large,  and  one  ex- 
officio  member  from  New  York  City.  It  is  also 
proposed  that  this  board  should  appoint  a  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  a  Secretary  of  Foods  and  Mar- 
ket.s,  and  other  employes  with  headquarters  for 
the  commission  at  Albany  and  branch  offices  in 
other  places  throughout  the  State.  After  the  ap- 
iwintment  of  the  first  board  it  is  suggested  that 
the  Legislature  vote  their  successors.  In  this  trans¬ 
fer  the  old  laws  of  the  Departments  would  remain 
as  they  are. 

The  discriminating  reader  will  realize  that  for 
all  practical  i)urp()ses  this  nnich-discussed  change 
will  leave  us  virtually  as  we  were  before.  The 
only  reason  yet  advanced  for  the  change  is  the  as¬ 
sertion  that  it  will  rake  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  out  of  politics.  The  Governor  now  has  the 
appointment  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 
He  will  have  the  appointment  of  the  first  board, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  appointment  of 
nine  or  ten  members  by  the  Governor  is  to  be  any 
less  political  than  the  apptnntment  of  one  head  by 
the  Governor.  There  is  not  now,  and  there  never 
has  been,  any  political  embarrassment  between  the 
Administration  .and  rhe  Foods  and  Markets  De¬ 
partment.  While  the  term  of  the  present  Commis¬ 
sioner  does  not  expire  for  four  years,  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  successor  has  been  optional  with  the 
Governor  for  two  years  past.  Frequent  changes  are 
made  by  the  Legislature  from  commissions  to  in¬ 
dividual  heads  of  departments,  and  from  individual 
heads  back  to  commissions.  If  the  present  Legisla¬ 
ture  should  create  this  commission,  the  next  or  fu¬ 
ture  Legislatures  may  change  if  back  again. 

While  to  get  the  Agricultural  Department  out  of 
politics,  it  is  asserted,  is  the  reason  of  this  change, 
the  conviction  has  found  place  in  the  minds  of  the 
peojile  that  the  object  of  the  change  is  to  make 
room  for  political  favorites,  and  this  fact  has 
aroused  more  opposition  to  the  proposed  bill  even 
than  some  of  the  most  dangerous  principles  car¬ 
ried  in  the  measure.  From  all  over  the  State,  far¬ 
mers  are  asserting  that  they  are  tired  of  pretense 
and  )iolitics.  They  want  practical  measures  of 
relief.  It  was  under  their  own  inspiration  and 
initiative  that  the  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets  was  organized.  They  have  seen  it 
assailed  and  opposed  openly  and  covertly  by  the 
big  interests.  They  have  seen  the  Department  dis¬ 
couraged  and  hampered  by  indifference  and  oppo¬ 
sition,  and  want  of  financial  support,  but  in  spite 
of  all  these  drawbacks  and  discouragements,  they 
liave  become  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  good  to  themselves  in  working  out  their 
greatest  problems  of  distribution  through  it,  and 
more  and  more  they  are  determined  to  preserve 
what  they  have;  not  to  allow  one  fraction  of  the 
power  that  the  Department  has  to  be  withdrawn, 
and  they  have  become  more  and  more  determined  to 
develop  it  to  its  full  i»ossibilities  in  the  future. 
This  determination  has  taken  the  form  of  a  de¬ 
mand  for  more  farm  representatives  at  Albany. 
This  suggestion  and  demand  comes  from  farmers 
widely  distributed  through  all  parts  of  the  State, 
and  from  men  who  have  had  no  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  with  one  another.  If  the  party  in  power  per¬ 
sists  in  its  opposition,  either  openly  against  the 
Department  or  covertly  in  favor  of  the  large  in¬ 
terests,  that  Work  will  only  hasten  the  organization 
of  farm  representatives  in  the  L(‘gislature  at  Al¬ 
bany,  and  when  the  time  comes  these  representa¬ 
tives  will  be  men  who  milk  cows  and  hold  plow 
handles. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  tire  i^enators  and  As¬ 
semblymen  representing  farm  sections  today  at  Al¬ 
bany  in  full  sympathy  with  farm  measures.  They 
are,  however,  overpowered  and  out-generaled  by  the 
leaders  in  the  Legislature,  and  there  is  no  organ¬ 


ized  farm  representation  there.  This  will  not  be 
so  in  the  future.  The  men  representing  farmers  in 
Albany  will  be  an  organized  body  working  together 
in  the  selection  of  leaders  and  in  the  advancement 
of  legislation.  When  that  organization  is  effected 
agricultural  interests  will  begin  to  get  the  con¬ 
sideration  their  importance  merit.s.  Up  to  this  time 
they  have  not  had  it.  It  is  true  that  certain  agricul¬ 
tural  measures  of  a  nature  peculiar  to  the  farm  may 
be  adopted  at  any  session  at  Albany,  but  when  one 
of  these  measures  affects  the  large  interests,  such 
as  the  railroads,  financial  or  large  distributors,  it 
is  sidetracked  and  defeated.  I'ropose  any  measure 
for  the  protection  of  agriculture  where  these  large 
interests  are  concerned,  and  you  are  always  sure  of 
meeting  a  jiroposal  of  revision  or  change  that  W’ill 
make  it  entirely  harmless  to  the  interests  affected, 
and  if  you  refuse  to  consider  the  revision,  the  bill 
is  pretty  sure  tp  remain  a  dead  letter. 

There  is  a  disposition  to  discuss  the  needs  of  the 
proposed  new  measure  as  if  it  w’ere  something  en¬ 
tirely  new,  and  as  if  we  had  no  means  now  to  cope 
with  distribution  problems.  There  is  an  effort  in 
this  discussion  to  ignore  the  law  on  the  Depart¬ 
ment  as  it  now  stands.  The  facts  are,  howev’ei% 
that  the  laws  on  the  proposed  bill  of  both  depart¬ 
ments  would  remain  virtually  as  they  are  now, 
and  that  there  is  ample  law  for  carrying  out  the 
purpose  of  both  departments.  What  the  Marketing 
Department  needs  is  recognition  and  support  at 
Albany,  and  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  organize 
it  and  develop  the  work. 

The  tendency  of  the  political  leaders,  however,  is 
revealed  in  the  frequent  attempts  to  apologize  for 
what  are  alleged  to  be  the  functions  assumed  by 
the  Department.  Senator  Brown  revealed  this  de¬ 
cision  in  the  conference  last  week  when  he  assumed 
to  apologize  for  Commissioner  Dillon,  or  at  least 
to  excuse  the  extent  of  his  activities  in  the  milk 
war,  on  the  ground  of  the  extreme  need  and  the 
hardship  of  the  milk  producers  at  the  time..  While 
the  sentiment  of  Senator  Brown  was  worthy  and 
appreciative,  it  shows  a  lack  of  comprehension  of 
the  functions  of  the  Department.  There  is  no 
apology  needed  for  this  work.  The  Department 
was  organized  for  this  particular  purpose.  There 
is  no  other  excuse  for  its  existence.  If  it  cannot 
be  useful  in  hel])ing  farmers  make  a  market  and 
get  a  price  for  their  produce,  it  is  no  good.  It 
might  as  well  be  abolished  at  once,  and  for  our 
part  unless  it  be  permitted  and  encouraged  to  do 
this  very  work  which  Senator  Brown  and  others 
seem  to  think  exceeds  the  authority  of  the  com¬ 
mission,  then  we  would  wish  to  abolish  it. 

In  all  of  these  di.scussions  and  attempts  of  legis¬ 
lation  we  have  detected  one  consistent  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  opposition  both  at  Albany  and 
other  jiarts,  and  that  policy  is  to  limit  the  au¬ 
thority  or  the  work  of  the  Department,  to  make  it 
merely  iterfuncti)ry.  and  to  do  nothing  that  would 
invite  the  oiiiiosition  of  produce  dealers  or  the 
milk  trust,  and  if  this  cannot  be  done  through  di¬ 
rect  legislation  the  intimation  seems  to  be  pretty 
clear  that  the  same  thing  could  and  would  be  ef¬ 
fected  through  administrative  influences. 

Whether  a  revised  Wicks  bill  will  really  mate¬ 
rialize  is  not  3'et  known.  The  rather  select  con¬ 
ference  at  Albany  favored  it  in  the  majority.  The 
representatives  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  and  a 
few  general  farmers  only  objected.  It  is  our  judg¬ 
ment  that  no  such  measure  can  pass  the  Legislature 
at  this  session.  Senators  and  Assemblymen  from 
all  parts  of  the  State  in  re.sponse  to  the  farm  de¬ 
mand  have  expressed  themselves  against  it.  If  the 
bill  should  materialize  and  come  up  for  vote  we 
propose  to  have  the  names  of  the  voters  for  and 
against  it,  so  that  farmers  will  know'  the  record.s. 
In  the  meantime  they  should  make  their  demands 
clearly  understood  before  the  votes  are  cast  in  the 
Legislature.  * 


Now  for  the  Towner-Smith  Bill 

The  most  important  farm  measure  before  the 
Legislature  now'  is  the  Towner-Smith  milk  bill.  No 
other  farm  measure  has  been  so  strongly  opposed; 
no  other  measure  in  years  has  received  such  an 
emphatic  and  united  support  from  farmers  of  the 
country  and  consumers  of  the  city,  because  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  benefit  both,  and  the  benefits  are  large 
and  important  in  compari.son  with  the  amount  of 
expen.se  involved.  It  is  also  important  because  of 
the  principle  involved,  quite  as  welt  as  because  of 
the  direct  .saving  involved. 

The  bill  is  intended  to  enable  the  Deiiartment  of 
Foods  and  Markets  to  establish  a  milk  market  and 
pasteurizing  plant  in  the  City  of  New  York.  Dairy¬ 
men  who  wish  to  sell  cream  and  keep  the  skim-milk 
at  home  to  rai.se  pigs  and  chickens  or  for  other 


purposes  would  have  a  market  foi  ihe  cream. 
Dairymen  who  had  no  way  of  selling  in  the  coun¬ 
try  except  to  a  large  dealer  w'ould  have  another 
means  of  making  a  .sale,  and  neighborhoods  which 
had  no  pasteurizing  plant  w'onld  find  a  sale  through 
this  market.  If  surplus  occurred  in  excess  of  the 
city  demand,  this  surplus  could  be  easily  converted 
into  butter  or  cheese.  When  prices  were  low'  in 
the  city,  the  returns  would  be  low,  but  this  is  for 
a  short  period  at  best.  The  demand  in  the  city 
ea.sily  exceeds  the  snpplj',  and  the  prices  are  high 
accordingly.  The  benefit  of  these  high  prices  would 
go  to  the  producer,  and  the  law  of  supplj’^  and  de¬ 
mand  would  at  all  times  be  in  operation  to  benefit 
both  pi-oducer  and  consumer. 

In  the  ea.se  of  refusal  by  the  milk  trust  to  meet 
the  dairymen  at  a  fair  general  price,  the'  plant 
w'ould  be  in  operation  to  furnish  milk  to  the  babies 
in  hospitals  that  we  heard  so  much  about  during 
the  October  strike,  and  for  this  reason  it  ought 
to  recommend  itself  to  the  dealers  and  officials  who 
were  at  that  time  .so  much  eonceimed  about  starving 
children. 

Aside  from  this,  for  the  next  three  months  the 
farmer  will  receive  approximately  4i/^  cents  per 
quart  for  milk  containing  3.4%  butterfat,  and  this 
is  above  the  average  butterfat  contained  in  all  milk 
sold  in  the  City  of  New  York.  The  average  w'ill  not 
exceed  this  percentage  during  the  months  of  April. 
May  and  June.  For  this  milk  the  dealers  charge 
lie  delivered  at  the  homes.  In  other  w'ords,  the 
farmer  gets  4^/^  cents  per  quart  for  producing  and 
the  dealer  gets  cents  for  distributing.  With  the 
proposed  plant,  milk  could  be  distributed  in  bottles 
pasteurized  to  grocery  stores  at  seven  cents  per 
quart,  and  the  stores  are  anxious  to  deliver  to  the 
families  at  a  profit  of  one  cent,  so  that  many  fam¬ 
ilies  could  have  milk  at  eight  cents  for  which  they 
now  pay  11  cents. 

The  small  storekeeper,  (he  laboring  i»eople,  the 
club  women  and  the  settlement  workers  of  New 
York  are  all  in  favor  of  this  bill.  They  are  all  de¬ 
manding  it.  Forty  thousand  dairymen  through  the 
State  are  unanimous  in  the  demand  for  it,  and 
3’et  the  bill  has  not  been  voteil  out  of  committee  in 
either  the  Senate  or  the  As.sembl.v.  Some  vigorous 
work  wlil  have  to  be  done  now  to  get  it  through, 
but  the  zenith  of  time  in  the  fight  is  still  on.  We 
want  j'ou  to  helji.  The  following  are  the  names  of 
the  members  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in 
charge  of  this  bill: 


Henry  M.  Sage 
Chas.  .T.  Hewitt 
.1.  Henry  Walters 
.Tas.  A.  Emerson 
Geo.  II.  Whitney 
George  F.  fifiiompson 
Wm.  H.  Hill 

Rnbert 


Geo.  L.  Thomp.son 
Ggden  L.  Mills 
Geo.  A.  Slater 
John  D.  Stivers 
Elon  R.  Brow’ll 
Samuel  J.  Ramsperger 
.1.  Cullen 
F.  Wagner 


The  bill  has  now  Iieen  referred  to  the  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee  of  As.semldy  and  the  members  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  are: 

Thaddeus  C.  Sweet  John  G.  Malone 

Simon  Adler  Jos.  M.  Callahan 

Henry  E.  II.  Brereton  Daniel  F.  Farrell 
II.  Edmund  Machold 

In  writing  the  Senate  Committee,  this  bill  should 
be  referred  to  as  Towner  Bill  475  and  to  the  As¬ 
sembly  as  Smith  Bill  042. 

There  will  be  no  hearings  on  this  bill,  but  every 
farmer  can  afford  a  postage  stamp  for  a  letter  to 
the  heads  of  the.se  committees,  and  also  to  his 
own  representative  on  the  committees.  Let  us  make 
it  clear  that  w'e  w'ant  this  bill  voted  out  of  the  com¬ 
mittees  and  given  a  fair  chance  for  a  vote  in  the 
I.egislature.  Let  us  make  it  clear  also  that  with¬ 
out  regard  to  party  affiliations  we  will  hold  every 
member  accountable  for  his  vote  on  this  bill.  We 
believe  there  are  votes  enough  to  pass  it  in  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature  if  it  can  be  gotten  out 
of  the  committee.s,  and  we  should  make  our  de¬ 
mands  upon  the  members  of  these  committees  strong 
and  uncompromising.  We  count  our  friends  when 
we  count  the  votes. 


Canadian  Fruit  Prices 

QUEBEC. — No.  1  Spies  (.scarce)  .$8  to  $9,  Ben 
Davis  and  Baldwin  .$0.50  to  .$7 ;  No.  2’s  .$1  less.  Mar¬ 
ket  slow.  Potatoes  .$2.50  to  .$2.75  for  80-pound  bags. 
About  2,200  barrels  of  apples  in  common  and  cold 
storage. 

MONTREAL. — Apple  market  brisk.  Auction  prices: 
No.  1  Ontario  Spies  .$7.75  to  .$7.80,  No.  2’s  .$5.65  to 
.$5.i)0,  No.  3’s  .$.5.20  to  .$.5.45;  No.  1  Baldwins  (On¬ 
tario)  .$5.S5 :  No.  1  Nova  Scotia  Baldwins  $4.50  to 
$4.65 ;  No.  1  Nova  Scotia  Nonpareil  $5.30,  No.  2’s 
.$.5.10.  Aj)i)le.s  in  common  and  cold  storage,  ,5,2tK) 
barrels,  6,7.50  boxes. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  Crooked  Footpath 

Ah,  here  it  is!  the  sliding  rail 

That  marks  the  old  remembered  si)Ot. 
The  gap  that  struck  our  schoolboy  trail, 
The  crooked  path  across  the  lot 

It  left  the  road  by  school  and  church, 

A  penciled  shadow,  nothing  more. 

That  imi'ted  from  the  silver  birch 
And  ended  at  the  farmhouse  door. 

No  line  or  compass  traced  its  plan  : 

With  frequent  bends  to  left  or  right. 

In  aimless,  wayward  cui-ves  it  ra  .. 

Itut  always  kept  the  door  in  sight. 

The  gabled  porch,  with  woodbine  green. 

The  broken  millstone  at  the  sill. 

Though  many  a  rood  might  stretch  be¬ 
tween. 

The  truant  child  could  see  them  still. 

No  rocks  across  the  i)athway  lie. 

No  fallen  tiunk  is  o’er  it  thrown. 

And  yet  it  winds,  we  know  not  why. 

And  turns  as  if  for  tree  or  .stone. 

•^IVrhaps  some  lover  trod  the  way 

With  shaking  knees  and  leaping  henrt. 
And  so  it  often  runs  astray 

With  sinuous  sweep  or  sudden  st.art. 

Or  one,  perhance,  with  clouded  brain 
From  some  unholy  banquet  reek'd. 

And  duce,  our  devious  steps  maintain 
Ills  track  across  the  trodden  field. 

Nay,  deem  not  thus — no  earthborn  will 
(’ould  ever  trace  a  faultless  line ; 

Our  truest  steps  are  human  .still. 

To  'vvalk  unswerving  were  divine ! 

1'ruants  from  love,  we  dream  of  wrath ; 

Oh,  rather  let  us  trust  the  more ! 
'riirough  all  the  wanderings  of  the  path 
We  still  can  see  our  Father’s  door ! 

— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

* 

IIkre  is  another  recipe  for  bran  bread  : 
Three  cups  white  flour,  three  cups  bran, 
one  teaspoon  salt,  half  cup  molasses,  one 
teaspoonful  baking  soda,  two  cups  sour 
milk  or  buttermilk.  Mix  all  together,  put 
into  greased  bread  pan  and  bake  one  and 
one-half  hours  in  a  slow  oven.  As  .a  way 
of  cheapening  wheat  bread,  the  IT.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  announced 
March  23  that  after  many  experiments  it 
has  found  excellent  bread  can  be  made  of 
a  mixture  of  one  part  cornmeal  with 
three  parts  of  wheat  flour.  Kaw  meal 
may  be  mixed  with  the  flour,  but  a  bette- 
method  is  to  cook  the  meal  into  a  mu.sh 
and  use  this  as  a  yeast  medium  or 
“sponge”  to  which  the  flour  is  added. 
This  •  announcement,  however,  is  hardly 
new  to  many  farm  housekeepers. 

* 

Maxy  people  have  been  asking,  of  late, 
the  proper  position  in  which  to  place  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  when  it  is  hung  flat 
against  a  w.all  or  building.  In  answer  to 
this  question,  the  Adjutant-General  of 
the  United  States  Army  says  : 

The  War  Department  has  adopted  no 
rules  or  regulations  prescribing  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  American  flag  when  used 
for  decorative  purposes  should  be  hung 
against  a  building  or  wall. 

It  is  deemed  proper  to  state,  however, 
that  when  a  flag  is  suspended  as  a  banner 
if  is  understood  to  be  the  custom  to  so 
suspend  it  that  the  union  hangs  to  the 
north  or  east,  as  determined  b.v  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  bi.iding  or  other  structure  to 
which  attached. 

The  inquirer,  a  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  8vv,  then  wrote  to  the  Navy 
Department  and  received  a  reply  stating 
that  they  “had  no  rules  or  regulations  for 
such  displa.v  of  the  flag,  the  prevailing 
custom  being  the  same  as  in  the  army.” 
It  would  therefore  seem  i)roper.  from  this 
decision,  that  when  the  flag  is  to  be  hung 
out  as  a  banner  from  a  building  the  blue 
field  and  stars  must  always  be  hung 
toward  the  north  or  east,  as  follows : 

In  a  street  running  north  and  south,  on 
the  right  hand  or  east  side  of  it  the  field 
of  blue  would  be  in  the  upper  left  hand 
corner  as  you  face  it  from  the  street ; 
on  the  left  or  west  side  of  the  street  the 
field  of  blue  would  be  in  the  right  uiti)er 
corner  as  you  look  at  it  from  the  street. 

In  streets  running  east  and  west  the 
same  rule  applies.  The  field  of  blue  and 
the  stars  should  fly  in  the  upper  right 
hand  corner  on  the  north  side ;  on  the 
upper  left  hand  corner  on  the  south  side 
of  the  street. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Ilit-or-miss  rag  rugs  made  of  silk  are 
shown  :  they  are  (luite  heav.v  in  weiglit. 
and  very  lustrous  and  attractive.  They 
cost,  size  27x42  inches.  ;  the  large 
0xl2-foot  size,  very  handsome,  being 
.‘5.39.50.  The  cretonne  braided  rugs,  oval 
in  shape,  give  one  quite  an  idea  for  work¬ 
ing  up  flowered  and  figured  materials,  but 


they  are  i.ot  very  cheap.  Oriental  jute 
rugs,  in  Chinese  designs,  are  strong  and 
serviceable,  beginning  at  .?0.50  for  the  .size 
.‘>x(!  feet.  Oval  jiorch  rugs  of  Formosa 
fibre  begin  at  .$2.75,  size  2.x3  feet.  These 
were  very  popular  last  Summer.  There 
are  very  serviceable  outdoor  rugs  of  co- 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  give  number  of  pattern  and  size 
desired.  Price  of  each  pattern  15  cents. 


9357  Oirl'e  breea 
10  to  14  years. 
Price  15  ots. 


9314 

9307  Over-Oresa 
■Red ingot*  Style. 

34  to  44  bust. 
Price  16  otB, 

.9514  Two-Pieoe 
SWrt  24  to  34  bust 
Price  10  ots. 


9340  Girl’s  Drese, 
6  to  14  yeera. 

Brioe  15  cente. 


9334  Clrl'B  Dress, 
4  to  10  years, 
price  10  oeata. 


c<iaiiut  fiber  made  in  f'himi,  which  will 
stand  a  great  deal  of  hard  usage. 

Fgg-boaters  of  the  Ilover  t.vpe  begin  as 
low  as  nine  cents.  M'c  luive  learned,  how'- 
ever,  that  the  low-priced  egg-beater  is  not 
very  long-lived  ;  there  is  usually  ,n  screw 
to  come  loose,  or  a  knob  to  break  off,  and 
it  is  not  nncommou  to  break  it  with  a 


Embroidery  Designs 


Tlu-  Child’s  Slipper  Case  will  be  found  very 
attracthc.  The  little  one  will  be  delighted  to 
slip  tile  little  .shoes  in  tlie  Dntcli  bo.v’s  pocket, 
thus  wliile  being  amused  is  trained  to  put 
things  in  their  jilace.  The  embroider .v  is  done 
with  the  outline  stiteli.  No.  539,  design  stamp-- 
ed  and  tinted  on  tan  art  linen.  Tlie  price  with 
mercerized  tioss.  is  25  cents. 


fit  11  or  sudden  jar,  Avhen  the  wheel  is 
made  t)f  ctist  iron.  A  good  type  of  egg- 
beater  at  34  cents,  with  double  iiaddles,  is 
m.’ule  of  heavy  tin,  the  revolving  wheel 
being  of  stout  corrugated  tin  working  in 
:i  ratchet  instead  of  the  usual  ettst  iron, 
and  as  the  handle,  also  tin,  is  riveted  to 
this,  there  is  really  nothing  to  break. 

Agateware  of  all  sorts  is  now  so  bigh- 


Here^s  a  Danger 
Spot  — Watch  It 

The  garbage  can  is  a 
menace  to  the  health  of 
your  family.  The  foul 
odors  it  emits,  brings 

around  flies — noted  carriers  of 
disease  germs.  If  you  sprinkle 
your  garbage  can  every  day 
with  20  Mule  Team  Borax 
you’ll  find  that  it  will  neutral¬ 
ize  foul  odors  and  keep  the 
flies  away.  Of  course  this  is 
but  one  of  the  many  uses  for 


MULE  TEAM  Borax 

Its  greatest  use  is  in  the  laundry  end  kitchen.  This  Borax  is  the 
greatest  known  water  softener.  It  saves  soap — saves  scrubbing, 
makes  the  clothes  white  and  scrupulously  clean.  This  Borax 
sprinkled  in  the  dish  water  will  relieve 
you  of  c  lot  of  disagreeable  work. 


20  Mule  Team  Borax 
Soap  Chips 

Soap  in  chip  form.  Saves  you  soap 
cutting.  Blended  in  the  right  propor¬ 
tions,  one  part  Borax  to  three  parts 
of  pure  soap.  Not  a  substitute  for 
Borax  but  a  time,  labor  and  money 
saver  that  will  pay  you  to  use  every 
wash  day.  See  the  picture  of  the 
famous  20  Mules  oo  each  of  the  above 
packages. 

Sotd  by  all  dealert 


rRrtl?Av1 


Beat  it 
witk  a 


FISH  BRAND 

REFLEX 
SLICKER 

»350 

Keeps  out  all  the  wet 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

Waterproofs^ 

Absolute, 
are  Marked  thus 

A. J.  TOWER  CO.  BOSTON 


Buy  Direct  from  the  Importer 


5  lbs.  Bean  or  Ground 


7  f  #>  Satisfa 


$1.00 

Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Delivered  Tree 
within  300  miles. 
51  Barclay  St. 
NEW  YOEK 


Tour  chance  is  in  Canada.  Itich  lands  and 
business  opportunities  offer  yon  independence. 
Farm  lands  $11  to  $30  acre;  irrigated  lands,  $35 
to  $.">0.  Twenty  years  to  pay;  $2,000  loan  in  im¬ 
provements,  or  ready  made  farms.  Loan  of  live- 
8to<’k.  Taxes  average  under  twent.v  cents  uu 
acre;  no  tuxes  on  improvements,  personal  prop- 
ert.v  or  livestock.  Good  markets,  churches, 
schools,  roads,  telepliones.  Excellent  climate — • 
crops  and  livestock  prove  it.  Special  home- 
seekers’  fare  certilioates.  Write  for  free  book¬ 
lets.  ALLAN  CAMEUON,  General  Superinten¬ 
dent  Land  Branch.  Canadian  Pacific  Kailway,  303 
Ninth  Ave.,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

9  0-Acre  Farm,  1 2-Rooffl  House  liSof ‘^h  Iff  ^ 

casli.  70-acres;  8-room  house;  40  acres  flats;  no 
stone;  150  fruit  trees;  outbuildings ;  $3,200;  iialf  cash. 
Send  for  new  lists.  CATSKILL  FARM  AGENCY,  Leeds.  N.Y. 


■^DnilPU  nM  DllTC’*ehd3RaTS,MiCE,Bue:s. 

nUUunUrinAIO  Don’t  me  m  the  House. 
Unbeatable  Exterminator.  £ndj  Prairie  Doga,  Gopbara. 
Ground  Hogs.  Chipmunks,  Weasels,  Siiuirrels.  Crows. 
Hawks,  etc.  The  Kccognized  Standard  Exteimlnator 
at  Drug  &  Country  Stores.  Economy  SIxoa  2Sc.  BOe. 

B^ugh  on  Ritrrifffr'Fafu.  ^Refuse  StlbjtlMei, 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FARMS 

^OPPORTUNmES 

Tell  us  what  kind  of  farm  you  want  and 
liow  much  cash  you  can  pay  down,  and  we 
will  prep:ire  purposely  for  you  a  list  of  just 
sucli  places  in  many  parts  of  the  State. 

THE  FARM  BROKERS’  ASSOCIATION.  Inc.,  ONEIDA.  NEW  YORK 

Other  offices  throughout  the  State. 

ACmellEarm  IN  CALIFORNIA  will  make  you  mor« 
A  Ollldll  rdl  III  money  with  less  work.  Yon  will  live 
longer  and  better.  Delightful  climate.  Rich  soil.  Ijow 
prices.  Easy  terms.  Sure  profits.  Hospitable  neigh¬ 
bors.  Good  roads,  schools  and  churches.  Write  for 
our  San  JonQiiiii  Valley  Illustrated  folders,  free.  C.  L 
Seagraves,  Industrial  Commissioner  A.T.S  S.  F.Ry.*1963  Ry-  Fxch..  Chieooo 


GARDEN  AND  FARM  BOOKS 

Vegetable  Gardening,  Watts  . $1.76 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.60 

Garden  Farming,  Corbett  . 2.00 

Manures  and  Fertilizers,  Wheeler...  1.60 

Farm  Manures,  Thorne  .  1.60 

Farm  Management,  Warren  .  1.76 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King  . 1.60 

For  sale  by  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORISER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


Farm  Hands  Wanted 

Western  Canada  Farmers  Require  50,000 
American  Farm  Laborers  AT  ONCE  ! 

Urgent  demand  sent  out  for  farm  help  by  the  Government  of  Canada. 
Good  wages.  Steady  employment.  Low  railway  fares.  Pleasant  surround¬ 
ings.  Comfortable  homes.  No  Compulsory  Military  Service.  Farm  hands 
from  the  United  States  are  absolutely  guaranteed  against  Conscription. 
This  advertisement  is  to  secure  farm  help  to  replace  Canadian  farmers  who 
have  enlisted  for  the  war. 

A  splendid  opportunity  for  the  young  man  to  investigate  Western  Canadas 
agricultural  offerings,  and  to  do  so  at  no  expense. 

Only  those  accustomed  to  farming  need  apply. 

For  particulars  a?  to  railway  rales  and  districts  wh^re  labor  ii  required, 
or  other  information  regarding  Western  Canada,  apply  to 

O.  G.  RUTLEDGE,  301  E.  Genesee  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Authorized  Canadian  Government  Agent 
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priced  that  one  wonders  whether  all  the 
agate  makers  have  gone  into  the  muni¬ 
tions  business.  It  is  a  good  time  to  mend 
old  agateware,  and  avoid  buying  new 
until  there  is  some  sign  of  reduced  prices. 

Small  hoys’  hats  of  .Japanese  crape 
were  seen  for  44  cents.  These  were  the 
usual  square-topped  crown  and  turn-dowji 
brim  ;  the  crown  striped  or  with  a  small 
figure,  the  brim  plain,  of  a  weave  that 
looked  like  panama,  with  rows  of  stitch¬ 
ing.  Such  hats  would  wash,  and  endure 
the  small  boy’s  hard  wear. 

A  May-day  Entertainment  for  the  Children 

^lay-day  always  suggests  a  party  of 
some  kind,  and  any  little  affair  in  which 
«'hildren  are  included  should  begin  and  end 
early  ;  from  three  to  five  is  about  right. 
This  will  give  them  time  for  several  romp- 


finely-chopped  parsley  to  the  top  of  each. 

Follow  the  little  hot  course  Avith  a  sim¬ 
ple  salad  and  plenty  of  thin  bread-and- 
butter  sandwiches,  both  brown  and  Avhite 
bread  may  he  used.  A  marguerite  salad 
Avould  be  sure  to  please  the  children,  and 
it  is  as  wholesome  as  it  is  pretty.  Boil 
several  eggs,  or  as  many  as  there  are  to 
be  guest,  for  20  minutes,  then  take  from 
the  boiling  water  and  immerse  them 
quickly  in  cold  water,  and  remove  the 
shells.  Cut  the  eggs  crosswise,  take  out 
the  yolks,  and  cut  the  whites  in  slices, 
petal  fashion,  arrange  on  lettuce  leaves 
like  a  marguerite,  a  floAver  for  each  child, 
and  fill  the  centre  Avith  the  yolks  pressed 
through  the  potato  ricer  or  a  sieve,  then 
add  a  touch  of  finely  minced  parsley,  and 
pour  French  dressing  around  them. 

Have  straAvberries  for  the  dessert,  and 


Decorated  Table  for  May  Party 


ing  games  on  the  laAvn.  “Ring  Around  a 
Rosy,”  “Here  We  Go  Round  the  Mul¬ 
berry  Bush,”  and  “Going  to  .Jerusalem.'’ 
are  favorite  May-day  games.  If  the  day 
is  Avarm  enough  all  the  entertainment 
could  be  out-of-doors,  and  the  refresh¬ 
ments  served  there,  too,  or  on  the  porch. 
Any  games  played  in  the  open  are  sure  to 
create  appetites,  so  quite  a  .substantial 
little  meal  Avill  be  needed,  and  the  table 
should  be  pretty  and  suggestive  of  the 
day  and  month. 

The  Maypole  decoration  Avould  be  espe¬ 
cially  .suited  for  this,  particularly  if  there 
is  not  to  be  a  big  Jlaypole  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  on  the  laAvn.  Get  a  flat  circular 
piece  of  Avood,  the  cover  of  a  Avoodeu 
candy  pail  from  a  neai'-by  grocery  store 
Avas  used  here.  In  the  centre  bore  a  hole, 
using  a  good-sized  gimlet,  and  insert  in 
this  the  end  of  a  rod,  have  the  rod  not 
more  than  thirty  inches  high,  and  at  the 
top  of  this  fasten  a  small  hoop,  and  Avin.l 
both  Avith  green  ribbon  or  tissue  paper, 
and  add  a  fcAV  pink  8pi-ing  floAvers  to  the 
hoop,  and  six  long,  green  and  pink  ribbon 
runners,  of  equal  length  and  distance 
apart,  and  place  this  in  the  centre  of  the 
table.  Cover  the  base  Avith  green  crape 
l)aper,  and  arrange  over  it  a  mat  of 
leaves  and  more  of  the  floAvers.  Then 
haA'e  small  sun-bonneted  dolls  dressed  in 
pink  and  green,  holding  garlands  of  floAV- 
ers,  placed  just  outside  the  leaves  and 
floAvers,  each  attached  to  a  ribbon  runner. 
Chubby  jointed  dolls  in  big  floppy  pink 
hats  and  green  trousers  are  used  as  fa¬ 
vors.  and  tiny  paper  baskets  filled  Avith 
flowers,  Avith  the  name  of  a  child  Avritten 
on  the  handle,  .serve  as  place  cards.  This 
same  little  decoration  can  be  easily  and 
qtiickly  evolved  from  crape  paper,  in¬ 
stead  of  real  dolls  the  little  figures  can 
be  cut  out  and  pasted  on  cardboard.  The 
Avhole  outfit  for  a  Maypole  arrangement 
can  be  bought  at  any  of  the  paper  stores, 
including  table  cloth,  napkins,  and  paper 
plates,  at  a  small  cost. 

For  the  refreshments  have  creamed 
chicken  in  rice  cups.  The  day  before  the 
party  is  to  he  given,  cook  tAvo  cups  of 
rice  in  boiling  salted  Avater  for  10  min¬ 
utes,  then  drain,  and  turn  into  a  double 
boiler,  add  milk  to  cover  and  cook  until 
the  grains  are  soft  and  the  milk  absorbed. 
Pack  the  rice  into  buttered  cups,  and  let 
stand  until  the  next  day,  then  turn  out, 
scoop  out  the  centres,  brush  them  inside 
and  out  with  melted  butter,  stand  them  in 
a  buttered  baking  tin,  and  bake  in  a  quick 
oven  until  a  golden  broAvn.  Fill  Avith  the 
creamed  meat,  and  add  a  sprinkle  of 


if  you  can  get  the  little  splint  baskets  <.f 
the  old-fashioned  market  shape,  line  these 
Avith  green  leaves,  and  fill  Avith  the  ber¬ 
ries.  unhulled,  and  serve  them  on  little  in¬ 
dividual  plates  Avith  a  paper  doily  be¬ 
neath,  or  quaint  shape  baskets  can  be  con¬ 
trived  from  white  paper,  tho.se  the  chil¬ 
dren  learn  to  make  at  school  Avill  do  very 
nicely.  Serve  Avith  the  berries  tiny  sponge 
cakes  decorated  Avith  pink  icing. 

If  one  has  the  time  and  Avould  like  to 
make  them,  little  sti'UAvberry  basket  short 
cakes  would  be  more  appreciated  than 
splint  ones.  eosajiond  LAiiPilAN. 


Black  Chocolate  Cake 

Mrs.  H.  ^1.  W.  recently  asked  for  choc¬ 
olate  cake  recipes,  and  I  Avish  to  submit 
one  that  I  have  found — after  testing  10 
recipes — to  be  the  most  economical,  stays 
moi.st  longest  and  is  easy  to  mix.  My 
friends  like  it,  also  it  sells  readily : 

1%  cup  sugar,  Vj  cup  butter  (gener¬ 
ous),  ^  cup  milk,  2  cups  flour,  1  Avhole 
egg  and  yolks  of  2;  3  (level)  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  baking  poAvder;  cake  (four 

squares)  of  chocolate  dissolved  in  14  cup 
boiling  Avater ;  vanilla.  Mix  in  order 
given.  IMix  baking  powder,  Avith  flour. 
J.ayer  or  loaf.  Icing:  cup  broAvn 

sugar ;  ^  cup  boiling  Avater ;  1  table¬ 
spoonful  vinegar ;  stir  until  sugar  is  di.s- 
solved,  not  again.  Remove  from  fire  Avhen 
some  of  the  syrup  becomes  brittle,  Avhen 
dropped  in  cold  AA'ater.  Pour  sloAvly  over 
the  stiffly  beaten  Avhites  of  tAvo  eggs  left 
from  cake.  Beat  Avith  egg  beater  until 
cold ;  flavor  Avith  vanilla.  airs.  l.  b.  ir. 


Potato  Doughnuts 

I  found  in  a  recent  issue  a  recipe  for 
potato  bread,  Avhich  I  am  going  to  try. 
Our  friend  from  Massachusetts  said  she 
was  going  to  try  out  others.  I  ha\'e  a 
fine  one  for  doughnuts,  Avhich  I  would 
like  to  give  for  her  benefit.  One  cup  of 
mashed  potatoes;  one  large  cup  of  sugar; 
one  cup  of  sAveet  milk;  t\A-o  tablespoons 
of  shortening;  tAVO  eggs;  nutmeg  or 
mace,  salt ;  three  teaspoons  of  baking 
poAvder,  flour  enough  to  roll.  j.  p.  e. 


Drop  Graham  Cookies 

I  think  that  during  the  year  of  1015 
you  published  a  recipe  for  drop  graham 
cookies,  but  I  am  unable  to  find  it. 
Would  you  publish  this  recipe,  or  one  as 
good?  AIKS.  u.  T.  AI. 

Greenfield,  Tenn. 

We  are  unable  to  find  this  recipe  in 
our  files.  Will  some  of  our  readers  sup¬ 
ply  it  for  the  benefit  of  our  inquirer? 
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Oscar 


The  X^ctot*  Company 
announces 

a.  complete  c  pun's  e 
in  vocal  training 

hy  Oscar  SaenOer 

in  t-wenty  lessons 

on  ten  Victor*  Records 

Soprano;  Mezzo-Sopramo j  Tenor;  Baritone;  or  Bass 

Every  student  of  vocal  music,  every  aspiring 
young  singer,  every  one  who  has  a  voice,  even 
though  it  be  untrained,  can  now  develop  his  or  her 
talents  under  the  direction  of  Oscar  Saenger — 
America’s  greatest  and  most  successful  vocal  teacher. 

The  Oscar  Saenger  Course  in  Vocal  Training  is  a 
practical  efficient  system  for  teaching  people  to  sing. 

No  matter  Avhere  they  may  live,  all  those  who  wish  to 
sing  may  now  learn  to  do  so  under  the  direction  of  a  master 
Avho  is  credited  with  having  ent  red  more  pupils  upon  success¬ 
ful  operatic,  oratorio  cr  concert  careers  than  has  any  other 
teacher  in  the  United  States. 

The  course  consists  of  ten  double-faced  Victor  Records, 
which  provide  tAventy  lessons  in  vocalization. 

There  is  a  separate  set  of  records  for  each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  five  voices:  Soprano,  Mezzo-Soprano,  Tenor,  Baritone, 
and  Bass. 

For  each  set  of  lessons,  perfect  examples  of  tone  produc¬ 
tion  have  been  secured  through  Oscar  Saenger’s  personal 
choice  of  the  artists  best  qualified  to  serve  as  exemplars. 

The  Oscar  Saenger  Course  in  Vocal  Training  for  any 
of  the  voices  mentioned  above,  may  be  procured  from  any 
Victor  dealer  at  $25 — the  cost  of  a  one-hour  lesson  at  the 
Saenger  Studio  in  New  York. 

Write  for  an  illustrated  booklet 

giving  full  information  about  the  series  of  Victor  Reconis  of 
the  Oscar  Saenger  Course  in  vocalization.  We  will  gladly 
send  a  copy  upon  receipt  of  your  request. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Important  Notice.  All  victor  Talking  Machines  arc  patented  and  are  only 
littnted,  and  with  right  of  use  with  Victor  Records  only.  All  Victor  Records  are 
patented  and  are  only  lUenstd,  and  with  right  of  use  on  Victor  Talking  Machines 
only.  Victor  Records  and  Victor  Machines 
are  scientifically  coordinated  and  synchro¬ 
nized  by  our  special  processes  of  manu¬ 
facture;  and  their  use,  except  with  each 
other,  is  not  only  unauthorized,  but  damag¬ 
ing  and  unsatisfactory. 


Victrola 

*  Victrola”  the  Registered  Trade-mark  of  I 
the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Company  desig-  ’ 
nating  the  products  of  this  Company  only. 
^Varning:  The  use  of  the  word  Victrola 
upon  or  in  the  promotion  or  sale  of  any  other 
Talking  Machine  or  Phonograph  products  is 
misleading  and  illegal. 


LIGHTNING  RODSi 

Op  per  ft.  99%  pure  copper  I 

**  ^  Direct  to  you,  no  middleman  1 
If  goods  when  received  are  not  satisfactory 
return  to  us,  wo  will  pay  freight  both  ways,  i 
Full  instructions  with  each  order.  Write  us* 

International  Lightning  Rod  Co. 

Dopt.  R.  SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
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SAVE  10  CENTS 
GILLIES 

BROKEN 


POUND-USING 


From  Wholesaler  Direct 

SAIALL  and  broken  beans 
of  regular  3oc  Colfee. 

6  i)oun<ls  delivered  FREE 
within  300  miles,  10  pounds 
delivered  witliin  1000  miles. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  Pound.  Bean  or  Ground 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,  233-239  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 

Established  77  Years 


_  W/7E0 

^HePUMT/ 


^  ,  At  this  wonderfully  low  price  you 

f  t-a.  •*.».  a  en^oy  the  convenience  of  electric  lishU— 
iiRht  without  Tiisa^  without  trouble  —anywhere  you  want  it 
by  merely  pushing  a  button. 

USE  YOUR  OWN  ENGINE.  ^ho  cost  of  extra  power. 

.  Nothmif  automatic  to  cause 
trouble.  Needs  only  one  simple  adjustment  to  the  speed  of 
your  engine.  A  woman  or  child  can  operate  it. 
SELF'STARTINQ  their  convenience.  No  knowledge  of 
.  .  ^  electricity  required.  Made  in  three  sizes— 

Comes  complete.  Ready  to  run. 
tiUARANTEED,  Write  at  once  for  complete  description. 

UNITEO  ENGINE  COMPANY,  Dept.  E  20  LANSING,  MICH. 
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»  ■  GLUE 

STRONGER  THAN  NAILS  IO<; 


560 


•Uhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


April  14,  1917, 
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Cream  Separators 


On  a  Wonderful 
Offer 
for  trial 


Without  Cost 


Yes-the  wonderful  Guaranteeti 
United  at  this  astonishing 
price,  these  nmazintc  torms--on 
absolute  TREE  trial  without  a 
penny  risk.  Write  at  once  for  <1e- 
tails—absolute  proof  and  facts  about 
this  Separator  Marvel— Today. 


Your  Own  Terms 


Lowest 


.  Prices 


The  United,  at  this 
world  beat  ing  price. 

$25.00  and  up,  is  sold 
byUnitc<l  dealersevery- 
where— direct  factory 
represents  tives.There’s 
one  near  you.  He’ll  arrantfO 
terms  to  suit.  Get  acquainted.  * 

He’s  a  man  you  want  to  know.  A  pi 
cai'd  brings  his  name  and  particulars 
- .  of  new 

$1000  Sensational  Offer 
Challenge  write: 


one 

m  U>1 

V 


Defies  the  world  to 
produce  a  better 
Separator  than  tho 
United,  in  all  its 
importantfeatures, 
and  ata  lowerprice. 
Your  Free  Trial  is 
proof  that  tho 
United  is  tho 
Easiest  RunninK— 
Easiest  Cleaned  — 
Closest  Skimming 
separator  made. 


you  investigate  the  United— 
this  astounding  offer— this 
new  liberal  plan.  Get  all 
facts.  A  letter  or  post  card 
—your  name  and  address 
brings  all  details.  Write  Now 
— Today»  • 

, UNITED  ENGINE  CO. 

DEPT.  C-2S 
LANSING.  MICH. 


f  l^EEPS  the  cream  cool.  Insu 

1  lated,  heat-proof  and  frost-proof, 

In  a  test  this  Sturges  Can  lost  only  8  de- 
grees“coldness”  in  12  hours  set  in  steady 
neat  of  92  degrees.  Just  what  you  need  for 
shipping  cream  with  safety.  Does  away  with 
icing, felt  jackets, cones, etc.  Saves  work, time  , 
and  money— gives  better  service.  Write  for  i 
booklet  No.  128.  M 

ITURCES  S  BURN  M 

M  igr 

SI.  jSL 

1  Chiogi,  Im 

LN.Y.omre; 

N 1BS0  Terminil 
Building 

^stab- 

1865 


Refrigerator  Can 


Pasteurize- 


IT  PAYS 

Dairymen,  Milkmen,  Uiittermaker.s 
OUR  FREE  BOOK.  “The  Profits  in  rasteurization’and 
How  to  (iet 'J'lioni” — tells  .just  why  it  pays — and  how. 
The  Minnelonna  Paslourizer  and  Cream  RIpenor 
makes  it  easy  for  you  to  pasteurize  just  as  successfully 
as  the  hig  creameries  and  milk  distributors.  It’s  a  book 
well  worth  reading.  Write  for  acopy  today — if  s  free. 

MINNETONNA  COMPANY 
1733  Farmers  Bank  Bldg.,  Owatonna,  Minnesota 


Non-Ru(t 


R  Eaiy  to  clean 


Stop, Germ  Growth 
Kill  All  Odors 

with  thii 

Improved  CHAMPION 

MILK 

Cooler  -  Aerator 

It  is  not  enough  to  cool  milk 
in  cans  or  liottles.  You  should 
first  drive  out  feed  odors. 

It  Saves  Money 


Cost  is  so  low  that  you  cannot  atford  to  buy 
a  clteap  cooler.  Write  for  folder  and  price  list. 
Good  territory  open  for  agents  and  dealers. 
Discounts  to  the  trade. 


CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO. 

Dept.  11  Cortland,  New  York 


AYRSHIRES 


-AYRSHIRES- 

Write  for  our  sales  list; 

HENDERSON  AYRSHIRE  FARM 

HUDSON,  OHIO 


Live  Stock  and 

. . _ _ 
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A  Vermont  Milking  Shorthorn 
Wp  iivc  liiiviiig  it  iiiiiiihor  of  hdters  now 
about  tilt'  milking  Short honn-;.  that  is.  the 
cows  of  the  Short  hoi'll  hrcrtl  whioli  have 
ht'cn  srh'ctrd  mid  fed  for  ii  large  flow  of 
milk.  On  many  of  the  larger  and  rot’glier 
I'lastern  farms  tliere  is  a  strong  demaiel 
for  ii  liirge  eow.  which  will  give  a  fair 
mess  td'  milk,  end  np  by  jiresentiii};  the 
owner  with  a  good  <'arcass  of  beef,  tind 
\vhos(‘  hull  calves  can  lx*  successfully  fed 
for  meat.  I’rohahl.v  the  milking;  Sliort- 
liorn  eonii's  as  closi'  to  filling  tin'  hill  in 
lli<‘s<>  iiart  ien  lars  as  any  other  cow.  'I’lie 
llolsteins,  of  course,  give  more  milk,  but 


iifter  shearing.  A  griod  iilan  wotild  ho  to 
buy  owe  lambs  flmt  wore  fattened  for 
market.  M\  \'irginiji  correspondent  has 
only  two  hroken-niouthed  ewes,  and  I 
would  iid\is(‘  that  they  he  cherished,  that 
the  teeth  he  pulled  with  plit'i's  and  lot 
thoni  gnin  it.  and  in  ti  fow  yoars  a  flock 
will  Como.  Soino  of  yon  nmy  laugh  ?tt 
that  dentistry,  but  1  liavi'  made  somo 
inoney  itraetising  fliiit  iirt  to  he]])  me 
along  to  slit'e])  with  full  months. 

It  is  sniiixised  that  ewes  are  jiast  ust'- 
fnlnt'ss  at  seven  years,  hut  that  de]iends 
on  who  kei)t  tliein.  'I'liey  will  grow  good 
lambs  past  30,  ttnd  our  six-year-olds  are 


Nellie  4th,  Prize-winning  Shorthorn  at  Vermont  State  Fair.  Fig.  210 


are  not  so  good  for  Ix'cf.  'I'lie  Ilerc'fords 
iind  the  Hlaek  cattle  are  sniierior  for  Ix'of. 
but  they  do  not  give  as  inneh  milk,  ami 
wliere  there  is  a  demand  for  both  milk 
iind  het'f  in  the  same  animal,  the  milking 
Shorthorn  will  he  in  ftivor.  'There  is.  of 
course,  a  jirt'jndiee  iiinong  most,  dairymen 
against  the  so-called  dual  imi')X)se  cow,  as 
the  milk  and  hutti'r  men  set>m  convinced 
tlmt  no  cow  can  be  snix'rior  at  both  tlie 
pail  and  the  block,  '^riiere  are,  liowever, 
some  locations  where  the  combination  of 
tlie  two  is  more  iirofitahh*  than  either  one 
alone.  Fig.  210  sIiov.'S  a  good  specimen  of 
Ji  Vermont  Shorthorn.  'This  is  Nellie 
4th,  !i  jirize  winner  at  the  Vermont  State 
Fair.  Slie  is  a  good  six'eimen  of  the 
lireed,  and  a  good  tyjie  of  the  milking 
Shorthorn,  jind  tliero  is  ample  room  for 
this  kind  of  a  cow  to  stand  in  the  ranks 
of  profitable  cattle  for  the  Eastern  farmer. 


Sheep  Questions 

Down  liere  in  the  “Sunny  Sontli,”  in 
the  land  of  balanced  rations  for  live  stock 
and  shiiiix'd-in  fixids  for  jieople,  a  Mary¬ 
land  and  an  Idaho  nmn  hotli  Avant  to 
know  alxmt  the  feeds  tliat  will  give  a 
good  flow  of  milk  for  the  ni'w-boni  lambs. 
'J'Ik'  letter  of  Jt  Virgina  snhseriher  wlio 
wants  to  buy  ewes,  finds  me  also. 

'I'lie  tliought  down  here  in  Dixie  of 
bnnehes  of  ev.'es  with  their  funny,  awk¬ 
ward  lambs’  playing  is  a  jileasiiig.  mental 
pietnro  All  Florida  is  infested  with 
idlers  from  the  north;  climate,  salt  iind 
fresh  Witter,  society  of  the  best,  and  ad¬ 
venture  are  here,  and  tlien  let  your  voice 
fiill. 

'I'lii'  adventures  would  iilcitsc  Diivid 
Grayson.  Ours  to-day  were  on  ii  'gas 
liiiiiicli,  in  a  salt-water  inlet.  The  fish 
ate  the  bait  and  took  the  hooks.  A  big 
yellow  turtle,  with  shoulders  two  feet 
wide,  was  drawn  to  the  boat  iind  then 
bid  farewell.  A  riittlesimke  left  tlie  salt 
marsh  and  swam  an  eightli  of  a  mile  to 
us  with  his  biick  cone  slmpcd  and  stuck 
bis  tongue  out  at  the  man  waiting  to  hit 
him  with  a  boat  hook  and  bring  liim  on 
board.  Wo  stuck  on  an  oyter  reef  and 
when  a  half-mile  from  our  home  dock  the 
engine  died. 

Hilt  to  get  to  sheep,  I  have  none  to 
sell,  excejit  wether  lamhs  at  the  stock 
yards.  We  sell  wool  iind  lamhs  not 
wiinti'd  for  breeding,  iind  formerly  culled 
the  ewes,  but  iiny  good  htincli  of  ewes  are 
better  than  hired  hands  and  we  mse  them 
to  give  ns  relii'f.  I  cannot  say  where  to 
get  shee])  excejit  from  brei'ders,  and  I  can 
give  them  a  pointer  that  they  should  ad¬ 
vertise.  One  might  pick  up  a  few  near 
home  from  parties  changing  or  culling 


more  jinditable  every  year  than  the  three- 
yi'ar-nlds. 

Now  willi  the  starting  ('IVects  of  hal- 
anci'd  rat  inns  liere.  niaih'  from  our  hay, 
grain  and  hy-pr<xl\iets  of  Xorlhi'i'n  things, 
and  from  what  1  liave  seen  at  hom<‘.  I  am 
fully  (pialilied  on  the  materials,  before 
and  after,  for  healthy  lamhs.  1 ’roper 
nonrisluiH'nt  makes  thrifty  animals,  and 
all  secri't ions,  milk  included.  For  Win¬ 
ter  feeding,  if  there  is  anything  that  will 
heat  clover.  Alfalfa,  fodder,  corn  and  oats, 
clean  and  well  cured,  I  liavi*  never  seen 
it.  'I'he  whole  si'cret  of  thrifty  slii'e])  is 
in  the  looks  of  them.  iMy  hoy  began  with 
a  few  hundred  and  these  feeds,  afti'r  my 
exiierienci',  an  3.S-year-old  witli  no  exjie- 
rii'iice,  and  if  there  have  Ix’en  healthier 
liunclies  during  the  ])ast  six  yi'ars  any¬ 
where,  I  will  pay  my  way  to  visit  them. 
1  would  like  to  sei'  even  as  few  as  50  sheep 
in  one  hnnch,  fed  on  meals  and  foreign 
feeds,  or  on  silage,  with  no  liojielo.ss  strag¬ 
glers. 

AVe  do  not  w.’Uit  any  corn  with  smut, 
dust  and  dirt  from  a  silo,  with  moist  feed 
in  troughs  for  ch'anly  shei'])  If)  nose  over, 
hut  we  want  clean,  dry  whole  grain  or 
ha.v  for  them  to  ■grind  theim'i'lves.  They 
have  their  own  mills  jiml  tin*  lirst  help  to 
digestion  with  tlu'ir  saliva,  and  I  iind  Ave 
get  the  hoi)e,  grf)wlli,  w(x‘)l  and  milk  in  a 
flock  with  no  tail  end.  The  old  i)lan  was 
to  ki'c])  a  cow  in  thi'  slx'e])  stahh'  at  lamb¬ 
ing  and  milk  a  little  into  the  lU'W-horn 
lamb,  hut  oiirs  with  very  little  h(‘l[),  Iind 
snfiicient.  snifahle  feed  without  going  out 
of  the  family. 

The  best  lesson  I  sei'  in  the  above  is 
that  man  can  make  a  success  by  dei)('nd- 
ing  on  his  own  rf'sonrces.  He  can  grow 
his  fc'ed,  while  im|)roving  his  farm,  care 
for  his  slieep  without  much  help,  save 
some  inoney,  and  feel  in(!ei)en(l('nt  of 
others.  w.  w.  kky.xoi.ds. 

Ohio. 


Producing  High-class  Heifers 

In  resj)onse  to  Af,  I>.  D.'s  re((uest.  page 
.‘’>87,  T  will  give  my  experii'uce  in  breed¬ 
ing  heifer.s,  which  may  he  of  .some  helj)  to 
those  who  have  had  less  experience. 

As  a  prelude  T  would  say  that  I  raise 
heif('r,s,  hroi'd  them,  and  milk  them  for 
I)rofit  alone.  It  is  a  cold  business  i)r()i)0- 
sition  with  me;  I  want  the  j)rofit,  and 
get  it.  As  an  illustration  of  my  methods 
I  will  use  the  hi'ifer  that  I  am  no.w  milk¬ 
ing  as  an  exami)le.  She  is  now  just  21 
months  old  ;  lii'r  mother  is  a  .Ier.sey  that 
gave  me  ]4,54.‘>  Ihs.  of  milk  in  a  year, 
and  the  .sire  is  a  registerd  Holstein.  The 
heifer  is  as  large  as  her  inothei’,  an  840- 
lb.  cow,  and  dropped  her  first  calf  just 
one  month  ago  at  the  age  of  20  mouths. 


HOLSTEINS 


Stevens’  Farm 

HOLSTEINS 

Ji  IlolKtein  heifer  calves,  J20 
each,  two  calves  and  reft istei'cd 
hull  calf  for  $60.  Reiristei'ed 
heifer  and  hull  calves  all  ages. 
.til  from  high  producing  flams 

PAUL  H.  STEVENS,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins  *$2  0° 

%  Holstrin  heifer calveH,$I6  to 
$20  each,  ex]>rosa  paid  in  lots  of 
5.  2  carload  Itign  frrade  Hol¬ 
stein  iKHfei’s,  t'M')  to  $75  each.  1 
of  hicrli  firrade  Holstein 

COW8, 
March,  fi  reg:- 
istered  Iieifers.  due  in  March, 
$1“*0  eiu’li.  ISrepfistered  heifers, 
to  15  nionth.s  old,  $H0  to  $126. 
15  rej'istered  bulls,  125  to  $100. 
J.  C.  REAGAN,  TULLY,  N.  Y. 


Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 

onn  ext)'a  fancy,  well  hi'ed  and  nicely  niarked  cow.,. 
aUU  a  niiniher  are  recently  fresh  and  others  due  to 
freshen  soon.  They  ai'o  lieavy  producers  and  will 
please  you. 

inn  'n'ge,  well  bred  two  and  three  year  old" heifer* 
I  UU  hred  io  good  registei'ed  II.  F.  hulls.  All  stock  sold 
with  a  full  guarantee.  Special  pi'iee  on  car  load  lots. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  S  SON  Sprinodale  Farms,  Cortland.  N.Y. 


I’hone  116  or  1176  JI 


I  HAVE  for  snio  ahull  born  Oct.  ‘JO,  lOKi.  He  is 
a  little  inoro  black  than  wliito;  nicely  inarkod. 
very  well  grown,  and  almost  a  perfect  individual 
in  every  way.  His  sii'o  is  Korndyke  Pontiac  Pot, 

I  sire  of  40  A.K.O.  daughters,  and  a  son  of  tl>e  27. 08  Ih. 

I  eow,  Pontiac  Pet.  'riie  dam  made  21  .‘JO  Ih.  of  lintter 
ami  ■l.'iT..')  Ih.  of  milk  at  10h>  years  of  age.  She  lias 
five  A.  R.  O.  dauRhterH,  two  with  23. Jt?  and  24.7  lb.  and  i« 
to  a  2G.6  lb.  lienlor  threc-year-<ild  heifer.  This  i)ull  is  iruarantecd  tf> 
please.  Price  $125  K.O.IL  Sherburne.  Send  for  peiliRrec  and  photo. 

JOHN  M.  HOWARD  SHERBURNE,  N.  Y. 


East  River  Grade  llolsteins  For  Sale 

I  00  Kxtrn  higli  grade  cows.  Fi'C.sh  and  due  to  calve 
soon.  Cows  that  are  hred  for  milk.  They  till 
the  pail.  Come  and  sec  them  milked. 

12  Keg.  hulls,  all  ages.  A  few  Keg.  cows  and  extra 
high  heifer  calves,  10  ilays  old. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER 

Dept.  Y  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Phone  14-F-S  Phone  43-F-2  McGraw 


Quit  the  Holstein  Business?  No. 

Just  Moved.  Cramped  for  Room 

Male  calves  hred  way  up  at  prices  too  iow  to  jirint. 
lleiferealves,lieifersandeows.N()l)luff— wemustsell. 

F.  H.  RIVENBURGH 

Elite  Stock  Farm,  Stockbridge,  N.  Y.,  (formerly  Munnsville) 


Holsiain  Bull  Calves 

Ih  sire,  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Easy  payments.  Don’t  us* 
scrubs  when  choice  ones  like  these  sell  so  low.  Send 
for  pedigrees.  Uloverdalo Farm, Charlotte, N.Y, 


High  Grade  HOLSTEIN  OILVES 

eaeli.  A  few  purebred  heifer  and  l)ull  calves.  Sliip 
anywliere.  F.  H.  AVootl,  Cortland,  New  York 


I, wiw iviii  w Mil  wui giAiiiw  (imji  .jd.JK  lbs.  butter.  <1f.8 
lbs.  milk.  S.  U.  Heist,  Center  .Square,  I’enna. 


Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  vvrito^o^• 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chitlenango.N.V. 


GUERNSEYS 


Buy  a  GUERNSEY  BULL 

your  prolitii. 

\  Tho  2-yr.  oia  daughters  of  a  pure  bred  Guernsey 
I  bull  in  Ohio,  produoud  70!^  more  butter  fat  ana  5O7&  1 
I  more  milk  than  their  scrub  dams. 

I  Write  for  our  free  booklets  and  breeders  calendar. 

i  Amer.  Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  BoxR*  Poterboro,  N,  M. 


SALE  2  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

lioih  out  of  .4.  R.  Cows.  One  11  months.  One  aUrand.son  of 
(iovernor  of  the  Chenc  and  out  of  a  10,000 11).  cow.  Nicely 
marked ;  clear  nose  and  line  straight  hacks.  .S'end  for 
prices.  ARDMORE  FARM,  Cl.n  Spoy,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.Y. 


Four  High  Grade  Guernsey  Cows 

three  to  kix  year.s  old,  Freslien  during  Jlarcli  and 
April.  Clioice  $125.  The  four  for  $4.')(l.  Also  Duroc 
pigs.  AV.  11.  Dow  &  Son,  Middlebury,Vermont 


Guernsey  BULL  CALVES  For  Sale  “S 

JAS.  E.  van  ALSTYNE,  Stinnyside  Farms,  Kinderhook,  N.  V. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS  Send  for  sale  list, 

Edwin  B.  TVEaude  -  Coatesville,  Pa. 


For  Sale-Reg.  Guernsey  Bulls 

Cheno  breeding.  HAYES  C.  TAYLOR,  P.  0.  Embreeville,  Pa. 


JERSEYS 


Fosterfield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 

FOR  SALE 

COWS,  IlKIFKllS  and  CALVES.  Addioss 
Charles  G.  Foster.P.O.Box  173,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,N.J. 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

sired  ))}•  'I’oi'ono  I’ogis  of  Hood  Farm  and  out  of 
liigli-produciug  cows.  Pr-ices  reasonBl)]e, quality  con¬ 
sidered.  William  Berry,  Valley  View  Farm,  Oe  Lancey,  N.Y, 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS  For  Sale 

cows  AND  HEIFERS.  ALSO  BULL  CALF  seven  months  old. 
Sired  by  Fauric's  Prince,  fourth  aged  Ixillat  Spring- 
field,  1916.  Prices  low.  C.  G.  MOLLER,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


STANDARD  LIVE  STOCK  BOOKS 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals, 


Plumb  .  2.00 

Diseases  of  Animals,  Mayo .  1.60 


The  Rural  N«'w.York«r.  333  W.  30tb  8t.,  V.  T. 
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She  is  milkins  22  lbs.  of  milk  per  day 
which  we  sell  at  the  door  at  10  cents  per 
(piart.  When  this  heifer  is  three  years 
the  age  at  which  many  breeders  have 
them  freshen  the  first  time,  she  will  have 
paid  me  more  than  $200,  will  owe  me 
nothing,  will  be  worth  $100  cash,  and  will 
begin  to  pay  me  a  greater  profit  by  milk¬ 
ing  about  40  lbs.  of  milk  daily. 

In  order  to  have  heifers  freshen  at  20 
months,  they  must  have  the  very  best  of 
care  and  feed  from  the  day  they  are  born 
till  that  time.  They  must  have  a  suitable 
ration  that  will  produce  plenty  of  bone 
and  muscle,  and  sufficient  of  it.  They 
must  not  stop  growing  for  a  day.  The 
heifer  above  mentioned  never  had  the 
scours  nor  any  other  calf  illness  for  an 
houi’.  I  cared  for  her  myself  altogether, 
always  wuitching  for  symptoms  of  dis¬ 


orders,  which  never  manifested  themselves, 
and  was  always  prepared  to  combat  them 
if  they  did  appear. 

I  have  raise<l  heifers  for  80  years,  and 
by  following  this  methotl  I  se<Mire  more 
net  jirofit  than  in  any  other  way  that  I 
know  of.  JAS.  O.  COOl’KR. 

New  Jersey. 


Money  in  Angus-Holstein  Steers 

I  give  you  the  return  on  some  cattle 
recently  shippod  t<)  Buffalo,  and  sohl  by 
eomniission  xnerohitnts  to  packers.  All 
wa'i'C  from  gr.ade  llolstx'in  cows  and  all  ex¬ 
cept  one  from  a  jxurebi'ed  Angus  bull. 
'J’hese  <  attle  were  culls  last  Spring,  tlmt  is, 
they  did  not  ripmi  u()  so  .is  to  be  sold 
jis  y(>arlings  and  I  kept  them  over.  One 
heifer  had  a  <‘alf  at  foot  iind  had  to  be 
kept,  .and  this  A\'inter  h.ad  iinother  calf, 
which  we  are  raising.  This  Indfer  had 
white  markings  like  her  grade  Holstein 
mother,  but  the  Angus  shapx;,  and  brought 
$12.8.  She  h.'id  no  grain  until  she  had  her 
calf  in  .lanuary. 

I  asked  to  hiive  the  x-attle  sold  seimi- 
titely  as  1  wanted  to  know  the  paclou-'s 
estimate  <if  the  valtie  of  the  heifers  com¬ 
pared  with  the  stem’s,  and  what  elTect  tlie 
I  lolstein  color  markings  on  some  of  the 
Ciittle  might  have  on  their  sale.  The 
cattle  were  f<‘d  Alfalfa  hay  and  cornstalks 
with  ii  light  grain  ration  of  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  mixed  \yith  Alfalfa  chaff  swefit 
from  the  barn  floor. 

SoM  Man'll  1«!7. 


Wi'iitbt 

I’rlf'O 

Amount 

I’outmIs 

S|ii)iii*,l  st*'i.r . 

.Ml  ilia*  k  liidfvr,  ad 

1,1. V) 

.SlO.T.'i 

.HI  2.3.02 

JiKlgfil  in  calf  by 
bnycr  . 

1.0,'io 

10.20 

10.5.57 

liolstcin  h4‘ifiT,  jiur- 

I'hasnd  fnr  dairy 
herd,  but  did  not 
lirncd,  no  Angus 
Iilood  . 

l.iMl) 

8.00 

e.3.20 

Sold  -Mai 

ri'li  Ifi, 

1017. 

'Iwo  siiottod'  sti'f'i’s.. 

2,410 

10..50 

2r.;i.o5 

'I'wo  ail  black  sti'i  rs. 

2,1.50 

10.00 

21.'’|.00 

One  siiotted  lieifi'r  .. 

1,230 

10.00 

123.00 

The  results  sliow  that  heifm's  .are  not 
discounted  unless  adjmiged  in  ctilf  and 
that  the  white  mtirkings  in.ake  no  differ¬ 
ence  with  the  buyer,  as  the  Angus  caffle 
in  Scotland  arc  hlack  and  white  (with  the 
hlack  color  luedominating)  and  be<auise 
so  many  bltnlc  dishorned  Ilolsteins  are 
now  coming  to  the  Buffalo  market.  There 
was  more  money  ixx  the  10  he.ad  sold  last 
Spring,  as  it  costs  7  cents  per  pound  to 
put  gains  on  a  calf  as  <’omi)ared  with  11 
cents  per  pound  on  a  000-pound  yearling. 

-Michigan.  oko.  n.  SMirtf. 


A  Homemade  Halter 

-V  very  handy  and  easily-made  halter 
tor  either  horses  or  cattle  is  constructed 
!is  follows:  Using  new  half-inch  rojie 
gives  best  results.  Measure  over  the 
nose  of  the  animal,  allowing  for  stretch¬ 
ing  or  shrinking,  and  braid  in  the  ends 
as  in  Fig.  1,  first  slipping  on  a  small 
ring.  Next  measure  over  the  head  of 
the  animal  for  the  head-idece,  and  cut 


the  tope,  allowing  for  end  enough  to 
braid  in  on  the  nose-piece  as  in  Fig.  2. 
Having  the  proper  .size  you  desire,  fin¬ 
ish  braiding  the  ends  into  the  nose- 
piece;  it  makes  less  of  a  knot  to  braid 
one  end  one  way  and  two  ends  the  other 
way  on  the  nose-piece.  In  using  thi.s 
halter  on  horses,  especially  colts,  I  in¬ 
sert  a  piece  of  quarter-inch  rope  be¬ 
tween  the  strands  at  the  top  of  the 
head-piece,  and  tie  under  the  throat  of 
the  animal.  Figure  8  gives  the  idea  of 
the  finished  halter  with  small  roptt  in 
place,  which  prevents  the  animal  from 
slipping  the  halter  off  its  head. 

Scottville,  Mich.  j.  u.  s. 


Simple  Treatment  for  Lice 

I  have  noticed  from  time  to  tjme  a 
remedy  wanted  for  lice  on  Ciittle.  My 
cows  were  full  of  lice  last  Winter,  and 
I  called  my  veterinarian’.s  attention  to 
it,  when  he  came  to  treat  a  horse.  I 
asked  him  about  blue  ointment  treatment, 
which  he  said  was  all  right,  but  to  re¬ 
member  it  was  poison.  He  told  me  to 
use  buckwheat  flour  and  sulphur  in  equal 
quantities  and  rub  it  into  the  hair,  so 
it  got  down  well  onto  the  skin,  especially 
around  the  top  of  tall,  along  the  back 
and  between  the  horu.s.  He  said  there  is 
nothing  poisonous  alxtut  that  treatment 
and  the  lice  will  leave.  I  repeated  the 
tr<‘atment  in  10  days  and  cattle  were 
not  bothered  with  any  more  lice.  This 
treatment  was  cheap,  safe,  and  did  the 
job  to  perfection.  Just  why  he  recom¬ 
mended  buckwheat  flour  instead  of  any 
other  I  do  not  know,  and  did  not  think 
to  ask  at  the  time,  perhaps  any  flour 
would  do,  but  buckwhetit  flour  can  be 
ea.sily  procured  anywhere  in  the  coun¬ 
try  stores.  GKOUGE  dinkei.man. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Gadfly  Grubs 

In  the  book  “Domestic  Sheep,”  by 
Henry  Stewart,  mention  is  nuide  of  a 
certiiin  kind  of  syringe  to  use  in  treat¬ 
ing  sheep  affected  by  “grub  in  the  head.” 
Can  you  tell  me  if  this  is  a  i»ractical 
device,  and  if  so  where  I  could  buy  one? 

Virginia.  J.  V.  Ii. 

Cadfly  grubs  in  the  sinuses  of  the 
sktill  cannot  be  reached  and  destroyed  by 
means  of  the  special  syringe  alluded  to 
or  by  any  .syringe,  hut  those  in  the  upper 
passiiges  might  so  be  reached.  The  only 
way  of  destroying  grubs  in  the  sinuses 
would  be  to  open  into  the  sinuses  by  means 
of  a  treiihine.  We  have  also  seen  grubs  ex¬ 
posed  by  .sawing  olT  the  horns  close  to  the 
skull.  A.  s.  A. 


8‘~’,(KI0  SAVKI)  IS  ONE  YEAR  BY  A  KIlt.M  VSI.NO  A 

Natipnal  Oat  Crusher 

As/c  for  boo/clett  Box  li 

EXCEL  manufacturing  CO. 
POTTERSVILLE  -  .  N.  J. 


A  Grandson  of  the  Famous  $50,000  BULL 

King  Segis  Pontiac  Alcarta 

No,8.  Born  Febnjfivy  20.  a  splendid  individual, 
about  two-thirds  white,  out  of  a  22-lh.  A.  It.  O. 
eranddauEhter  of  Pontiac  Korndylte.  ilis  dam 
Just  completeil  this  record  and  miKiit  to  increase 
It  next  year.  Ton  of  hi.s  nearest  tested  diuns 
average  20.5  Ihs.  of  butter  in  7  days.  Price  $100. 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME.  CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


Collie  Pups 


AND  GUINEA  I*  I  G  H  . 

NELSgN  BKOS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


SWINE 


Pedigreed  stock,  3  inos. 
old, $20  apiece,  lluveliin- 
ited  iiuiniier  only,  so  please 
order  from  tliis  ”  ad.”' to 
avoid  disappointment.  EDWIN  A.  SOUOER,  Telford,  Pa. 


PiirnRrpriRArg^hirRO  mrirty,  run  pigs,  two  so 
rUEBDreODerKSnireS  n,idah<>ar.$’JOea<li.  Satisfi 

tiou  guaranteed.  WALTER  S.  MOORE.  Cazenovia,  N. 


For  Sale— Jersey  Red  Pigs 

Kitlier  sox,  #6each,  9  weeks  old.  Also  Poland  China 
boar  iiigs.sameprice.  JOHN  P.  BARTLES.FIeniinoton.N.  J. 


DELROSE  STOCK  FARM  offers  LARGE.  REGISTERED  Duroc 
“  Yearling  HOAT18.  Also  Hegistored  jiigs  and 
sows.  Pai'iners’  prices.  SANOAGGER,  Poolville.  N.  Y. 


CHESTER  WHITES 

Purchased  from  a  herd  founded  upon  tiiebestlilood 
linos,  witli  a  reputation  for  the  quality  of  its  offer¬ 
ings,  assures  botli  profit  and  satisfaction. 
Liixia  Vista  T'arm,  Itox  187,  Tlollistou,  Muss. 
Ih'urriptlve  bookift  upon  i-equent. 


1  Choice,  young  hoars, 
’  large,  vigorous  animals, 
lady  forimmediate  service.  S40;  4  mos.,S15;  2ino8.. 
10.  Gilt*.  6  mos..  S20.  HERBERT  HAITH.  Man  ius.N.  V 


REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES 

hoars.  Gilts,  Bred  gilts  and  Pigs.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  ILitlgcly  Manor  Farm,  Stone  Ridge,  N.  V. 


Iliirni*  ’f*'rifty  pigs,  »20  pair. 

uuroc  KURENO  weeks 


Fed. 


Poland  O.,  125  pair 

IKi  Grutr,  (Mifu 


SCRINC  UHERS  NEVER  BETTER 

I^UrOCS;£PIGS  either  sex  $10  at  S  weeks 

Pairs  not  akin,  “(■lolden  Model, ’’“Defender,” “Joe 
(Irion’’  blood.  Rigid  insiiection.  Correct  'I’yiie. 
Good  size.  Klndtrbook  Duroc-Jersey  Association,  Kinderhook,  N.Y. 


OLLINS  JERSEY  REDS 

hhe  best 


Read  what  out  customers  say  in  out 

New  Pig  Book  — FREE 

“More  pigs  per  litter”  —  ”101  pigs  in  si.x  litters 
from  one  sow” — "crackerjacks”  —  "almost  as  cheap 
as  ordinary  pigs.”  Then  check  up  the  proved  facts 
regarding  bigger  profits,  lower  labor 
costs  and  solution  of  the 
potash  problem. 


Arthur  J.CoLLiNsa' 
Mooreslown.N.J. 


Son' 


pigs 

bred 


SZSIbs.in 
9  months. 


The  Stamp 
of  Quality 


A  Berkshire  sire  will 
imprint  quality  upon 
every  litter.  Berkshire 
crosses  grow  faster 
and  fatten  easier  than 
scrubs.^  A  Kood  sire 
will  raise  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  your  whole 
herd  and  pay  for  himself  in  a  single  season. 
Berkshires  are  splendid  grazers,  making 
cheap  gains  during  the  growing  period— 
easily  fattened  at  any  age— breed  uniform 
- .J - -  Bir.  . . 


in  type  and  dress  out  well.  That’s  why  they 
top  the  market.  You  should  have  our  free 
booklet,  “Berkshire  Hogs.”  Write  today. 

American  Berkshire  Ass’n 

524  E.  Monroe  Street,  Springfield,  III. 


SWINE 


of  SIZE 
and  QUALITY 


BERKSHIRES 

The  boar,  Majettic  Mammoth  229500,  weight 
407  lbs.  at  7  months  o(  age,  was  bred  and 
grown  by  us.  When  you  want  the  best  and 
want  them  big,  write  to 

CU  /-'N  a  Dirm  WHITGUERN  FARM 
.  rl.  CAKlt-K,  WEST  CHESTER,  Pa. 


,^Succe$$orQuality  Berkshires’ 

Now  booking  orders  for  1917  Spring  pigs  sired  by 
Successor’s  Duke  lOih  191530  and  Successor’s  Rival 

216904,  both  winners 

These  pigs  are  from  well  bred,  big,  prolific 
sows.  Prices  and  breeding  on  application. 

Berkshire  Dept. 
WALPOLE,  N.  He 


BROOKLANDS  FARMS, 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  at  HI6HW00D; 

I.etter  from  Stone  Gate  Stock  Farm,  Petersburg, 
Va.  “Please  price  us  a  bred  gilt  no  relation  to 
lllghwood  Ulval  124th.  lie  has  developed  very 
nicely  and  we  are  very  much  pleased  with  him.’’ 
Many  of  the  young  boars  we  sell  at  $50  to$tOUinalio 
a  weight  of  over  750  pounds  as  yearlings. 

IT.  C.  &  IT.  It.  ITarponding,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

HAMILTON  FARM  Serkshiires 

Special  sale  of  bred  sows  ranging  in  price  from  S75 
to  SfiOOO.  Some  Cll AMI^IOIS  winners  included. 
Ask  for  your  list  NOW. 

Fred  Huyler,  Mgr.  -  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


HARRIS  STANCHIONS 


insure  increased  profits  from  your  herd.  They 
make  cows  comfortable,  are  easily  and  econom¬ 
ically  installed.  Made  of  steel,  wood-lined, 
they  will  givelife-longsatisfactionand  service. 
FRFE  Hlustrated  Catalog 
*  describes  the  Harris  Line  of  labor- 

saving  bam  equipment.  Please  write  for  it  today. 

The  Harris  Mfg.  Co.  50  Main  SL  Salem,  Ohio 


c 


HORSES 


30 -DAY  SALE 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
PERCHERON  and  BELGIAN 
STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

All  richly  bred  and  registered.  Good 
big  Stallions,  S250  to  SSOO 

O.  N.  WILSON,  KITI'ANNINC,  PA. 


Special  60-day  Sale 

Stallions  from  t.'lOO  to  41200.  Nemo 
bigbor.  StiiiB  of  the  440.000  Cornot 
(tioiiOO)  incbided.  No  lii'tUT  lot  of 
iloi-res  to  be  (leen  on  any  one  Km  in 
in  America.  A  ebaucoof  alifetlmev 

They  miuhc  be  Bold. 

A.  W.  GREEN 

MlddletleUl.  O.,  R.  U.  Station, 

Kaat  Orwell,  O..  on  Penno.  R.  R. 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

I  offer  a  selected  herd  of  Registered  ponies.  Imported 
and  home  bred.  Stallions,  marcs  and  young  ponies, 
marcs  to  loal  in  Spring.  Most  interesting  and  profit¬ 
able  for  farmers  or  country  residents. 

T.  0.  DUDLEY  MiddleWg,  Va. 


SPECIAL  BERKSHIRE  SALE 

3  and  1  montliH  old  Reg.  licrltHliircs  $12.50  and  $15.00 
each,  shipped  on  approval. 

PRIDE  HOME  FARM  HOWARD,  PENNA. 


Springbank  Berkshires 

Bred  Sows  and  (Jilts  for  Alarcli  and  April  farrow. 
Open  Gilts,  June  furrowed,  fi  Service  Boars. 

J.  K.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbletlale,  Ut. 

1 — a  ITDI^  QUIDETQHold  on 
JLS  UrCIVOnilXBlO  Approval 

Breeding  and  quality  unexcelled.  I^rices  right. 
Write  118  your  wants.  H.  GRIMSHAW.  North  East,  Pa. 

Reg«  Duroc  Jersey  Pigs 

FOIL  SALK.  Age:  from  six  to  ten  weeks.  Price: 
$10  to  $18.  Wolchester  Farms,  Stockton, N.J. 

FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVIKW  8’1’OOK  FA  KM,  11. 
F.  I>.  No.  1,  Winston-Salem.  North  Carolina 

Berkshire  Boars  For  Sale 

Ready  for  service.  Well  grown,  Bired  by  HIGHCLERE'S  SUC¬ 
CESSOR.  son  of  LORD  PREMIER’S  SUCCESSOR.  Trice,  $30  •acli. 

FishkillFarms,  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Hopewell  Juncfion.N.V. 


KENTUCKY  JACKS  and  SADDLERS 

Bia  BONE  Kentucky  JACKS  and  JENNETS.  85  FIVE 
and  CUBAN  BAITED  STALLIONS,  geldings  and  innres. 
MULE  TEAMS.  YOUNG  MULES  in  paii'soi'CAR  LOADS. 

ASK  FOR  OUR  1917  CATALOG 

THE  COOK  FARMS  -  Box  43aL,  L EXINGTON,  KV.  ' 

For  Sale-PUREBREO  PERCHERON  STALLION 

f' om  year-obl  coal  iilack,  a  pri'/.e  winner  at  State 
fail'.  \V night,  one  ton.  Sound  and  right.  Also  six 
gnido  I'olts.  HAWTHORNE  FARMS  CO.,  Rock  Stream.  N.Y. 

PERCHERON  STALLIONS 


JCKI.I>IN(J  FAK.M 


.Swan/.ey,  N.  If. 


2  Registered  Belgian  Stallions 

WILLIAM  MARSHALL,  Aurora.  N.Y. 


FOR 
SALE 

at  N.  Y.  State  Fair 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

‘200  lloaii  to  nnloet  from.  Twenty-six 
years  enitperience.  Write  Dept.  I,,  foreata- 
loguo.  THE  SHAOVSIDE  FARMS,  Narlh  Beiilon,  0. 


For  Sale-Yearling  Reg.  Percheron  Stallion 

I )ark  grey  in  color.  Well  grown  anil  fine  in  typo 
and  spirit.  T)o<lg:e  Farm,  WasliiiiLto.i,  C’oim. 

T, e— if-cYXY IT  Tat  ^hIa  Gno  tliree-year'Old  stal* 

rerenerons  roroaie  no,,  o„n  yearling  ami 

two  ye.’irling  mares.  E.  W.  THOMPSON,  Facloryville,  Pa. 


GOATS 


QWIQQ  AHATQ  ILids  from  high  class 
wTIItfO  ViUHItf  Xoi;g;eiiburi'aii<l  Saaiicit 
parents.  Some  good  Bucks.  No  bred  or  milking 
does  to  sell.  SITAllPLKS,  C’eutro  Square,  Fa. 


For  Sale- 

Born,  A  pi'il,1913.  From  lieiivy-miluing  and  imported 
stock,  liornless.  Vory  gentle.  94 'J’oggnnbiirg,  !4Nu. 
bian.  lieasouable  price.  BeechHaveiiFarni, Wycombe, Pa. 

For  Sale— 5  Angora  Goats  Los.*’.  GivEMs.siiSiVrV'conn* 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

Most  Popular  Dog  today  bocausa  of  Btorllnjr  morit.  IDEAL  PXJR  I'OULTRYMAN. 
guurclH  biniB,  kills  rat».  Hkunk».  INDISPENSABLE  IN  OUClT ABD.  PEEULESS  WATCll 
DO(i  for  homo,  family,  Block,  eany  kc«i->r.  SPLENDID  PLAYMATE  for  children. 
ABSOLUTELY  FEARLESS  (used  by  AtlU  «in  trenches),  faithful,  highly  intelligent,  a 
*ono  man**  dog.  HIGHLY  PROFliABLE,  good  bitch  earns  upward  $200  yearly,  pups 
easily  reared,  readily  sold.  Puppies,  grown  dogs,  bitches,  from  FINEST  AIREuALH 
BLOOD  IN  WORLD,  pedlgreea,  registered, -certified.  AT  STUD,  Havelock  Gold¬ 
smith.  magniiicent,  imported  son  of  internationally  famous  Ch.  Crompton  Oorang* 
foe  $16;  express  bitches  to  Weston,  N.  J.  Safe  delivery,  honorable  dealing,  saiisfac- 
tion  guaranteed.  Booklet. 

■ .  "  KNNEL, 


VIUERT  KKP 


Hox  In,  WESTON,  N.  .1, 
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MAY  3,  1917,  at  NEW  BERLIN,  N.Y. 

The  (‘iitii'v  herd  of  C.  L.  Hanks  &.  Son  goes  nnder  the  hainmei*.  The 
erd  includes  King  Pontiac  Dafiy,  u  ‘>0-lh.  son  of  King  of  the  Pontiaes. 
and  ten  of  his  daugliters.  2r»  Daughters  of  Pontiac  Perseus,  ati  extra 
good  son  of  llengerveld  De  Kol. 

20  Danghters  of  Aaggie  Grace  Putter  Boy,  a  son  of  De  Kol  2d’s 
ter  Boy  8d  anti  tlie  famous  show  cow,  Aaggie  (Jrace  2d’s  I’ietertje. 

.’{0  A.  It.  O.  cows  with  records  ranging  to  about  ‘2,S  Ib.s. 

2  Daughters  of  King  of  tlie  Pontiaes. 

12S  HEAD— A  RARE  CHANCE— COME 

Sale  managed  by 

LIVERPOOL  SALE  &  PEDIGREE  CO.  INC.,  LIVERPOOL,  N.Y. 
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RURAI.  NEW-YORKER 


April  14,  1917. 


»IW(HrM<UK  outlet 


CPEAM  outlet 


SKIM-MILK  outlet 


The  New 
Self-CenterinK 
De  La/al  Bowl 


Concave 

Bottom 

Detached 

Spindle 


The  Supremacy  of  the 


There  may  be  some  question  as  to  who  makes  the  best 
wagon  or  the  best  plow  or  the  best  watch,  but  when  it 
comes  to  cream  separators  the  supremacy  of  the  De  Laval  is 
acknowledged  at  once  by  every  fair  minded  and  Impartial  man 
who  is  familiar  with  the  cream  separator  situation. 

Thousands  and  thousands  of  tests, 
the  world  over,  have  proven  that  the 
De  Laval  skims  the  cleanest. 

The  construction  of  the  New  De 
Laval  keeps  it  in  a  class  by  itself. 

It  outlasts  and  outwears  all  other 
makes  by  far,  and  can  be  run  with 
much  less  cost  for  repairs. 


The  world-wide  De  Laval  organiza¬ 
tion,  with  agents  and  representatives  in 
almost  every  locality  where  cows  are 
milked,  leady  to  serve  you,  insures  that 
the  buyer  of  a  De  Laval  will  get  quick 
and  valuable  service  when  he  needs  it. 

More  De  Lavals  are  sold  every  year 
than  all  other  makes  combined. 


The  New  De  Laval  has  greater  capacity  than  the  1916  style, 
is  simpler  in  construction,  has  fewer  and  interchangeable  discs,  is 
easier  to  wash,  and  the  skimming  efficiency  is  even  greater. 

Each  New  De  Laval  is  equipped  with  a  Bell  Speed  Indicator. 

Order  your  De  Laval  now  and  let  it  begin  saving  cream  for  you  right 
away.  Remember  that  a  De  Laval  may  be  bought  for  cash  or  on  such 
liberal  terms  as  to  save  its  own  cost.  See  the  local  De  Laval  agent, 
or  if  you  don't  know  him,  write  to  the  nearest  De  Laval  office  as  below. 

New  Catalog  will  be  mailed  upon  request 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 
SO.OOO  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 
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p-K  •  P"K  •  9:K  •  P-K  •  P’K  •  P’K  *  P-K^P‘K'P-K;  P-K,  •  PK^P’K  •  p-K*P-K  •  P:K 


Avrarded  Cold 
Medal  I*an.-Pso. 
Exposition. 


Why  Use  Dirty  Coal-tars  or 
Dangerous  Carbolic  Acid 

wlien  B-K  the  POWKRPUL  disinfectant  (NOT  A  l’OIS(;N)  is  wortli  two  to  .seven  times 
as  much  on  the  basis  of  germ-kilUiiK  strengrth  alone— und  costs  less  to  uso?  Consider 
that  B-K  is  i>owoi-tul  yet  not  a  poison;  that  it  Is  oleiir  and  clean  ns  water  and  as  easy  to  use. 
Thoa  you  will  understand  why  B-K  is  entirely  in  a  class  by  itself  us  a  farm  disinfectant. 

It  is  s.af('.  Use  B-K  for  sprayinfr  barns  and  stock— hogr  pens  and  poultry  bouses— for 
dipplnir  birds  and  stock— for  mixin;r  in  drinking  water  through  which  contaprious  diseases 
are  spread.  You  should  uso  B-K  reKularly .  If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  it- send  us  his  name. 


Dealers  Wanted  in  Every  Town 

KKEF.  BULLETINS — Send  for  eompleto  information — “trial 
olfor’’  and  bulletins  on  Farm  DisinfeclIiiK — C'ontairious 
Abortion— Calf  Scours,  I lo^  Sanitation  or  Poultry  Knising'. 


General  Laboratories, 

SrOtt  8.  lllekinaon  Ht. 
JUudlsun.  VVIs.,  U.8.  A. 


P^K•P'K•P-K•P^K•P’:K•P^K•P‘K•P’K•P’K^P-K•P'K•P’■K^P•K,•p-K•P^l^ 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


THE  SAFE,  EFFECTIVE  BLACKLEG  VACCINE 

WHY  TAKE  CHANCES 

WHEN  BLACKLEGOIDS  AND  A  LITTLE  LABOR  WILL  HELP  YOU 
PREVENT  LOSS  FROM  THIS  FATAL  DISEASE. 

NO  DOSE  TO  MEASURE  NO  LIQUID  TO  SPILL 
NO  STRING  TO  ROT 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLETS  ON  BLACKLEG  AND  HOW  TO  PREVENT  IT 


Dept,  of  Aninial 
Industry 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 


DETROIT. 

MICHIGAN 


Milk  an<J  Butter  Problems 


Making  Sweet  Butter 

Will  you  explain  the  ju’ocess  of  mak¬ 
ing  sweet  blitter,  also  is  it  iiece-s.-jary  for 
a  farmer  to  put  in  any  additional  ma¬ 
chinery  to  manufacture  itV  What  does 
it  sell*  for?  In  how  large  a  package  is 
it  put  up?  1  am  told  that  there  is  more 
in  it  for  a  farmer  to  make  sweet  butter 
than  tliere  is  in  salt  butter.  I  would 
like  a  full  detail  of  the  business  and 
your  id('a  of  the  business,  also  the  out¬ 
look  for  the  sales  of  the  same.  o.  v.  D. 

New  York. 

Sweet  butter  is  simply  butter  made 
out  of  ripened  cream  and  uusalted.  It 
is  easier  to  make  than  salted  butter,  in 
lliat  one  does  not  have  to  bother  to  work 
in  salt  and  look  out  for  grittiness  and 
uneven  color  due  to  mottling.  The  same 
machinery  is  u.sed  in  the  manufacture. 
It  should  sell  for  about  two  cents  per 
pound  more  to  break  even  with  salt  but¬ 
ter,  since  the  surplus  or  overrun  is  less, 
due  to  abseuce  of  salt.  In  other  words, 
it  will  take  a  little  more,  say  .‘!0%  cream, 
to  make  K)  pounds  of  sweet  butter  than 
10  pounds  of  salt  butter.  The  jiroduct 
is  more  perishable  than  salt  butter  iind 
I  should  be  marketed  soon  after  it  is  made. 
The  demand  for  this  butter  in  hotels  and 
by  individuals,  particularly  tlie  .lewish 
trade,  is  constantly  increasing.  It  would 
be  well  to  look  up  a  market  in  a  m-ar- 
by  town  or  city  and  iiossihly  supply  the 
trade  by  parcel  post.  If  you  go  into  this, 
advertise  it  well,  put  it  in  a  neat  pack¬ 
age,  and  charge  00  e-'iits  per  pound  for 
it  if  possible.  This  ino.-ms  a  special  mar¬ 
ket  with  select  trade,  which  is  what  you 
want.  o.  F.  J. 

I  .  - 

t 

Northern  Ohio  Dairymen  Win 

.\t  the  great  demonstration  of  the 
dairymen  in  Ch'veland  ^lareli  li,  701) 
farmers  from  Northern  Dhio  ini't,  i>er- 
fected  their  organization,  and  published 
the  fact  of  their  alliance  with  the  otlier 
like  associations  in  Ohio,  putting  the  .sale 
of  milk  into  the  hands  of  a  committ«s>  of 
three  men,  and  by  common  coijsmit.  This 
indicated  that  the  ,Sunun(‘r  milk  must  he 
sold  at  an  advance  of  live  or  more  cents 
per  gallon  over  last  Summer.  The  fi.rni- 
ers  went  Innne  feeling  as  if  things  were 
coming  their  way,  tlie  smaller  deah'rs 
I  atlirmiug  they  would  stand  tor  about  _1!0 
cents,  and  the  great  conip.-inies  exhibiting 
a  far  liiore  friendly  s]>irit  tlian  at  the 
“embargo”  four  montlis  ago.  Things  were 
(juiet  for  10  days,  aftm-  theu  the  dair.v- 
ineii’s  committee  called  ujiou  the  tlleve- 
laiul  buyers  and  asked  for  a  couference 
for  terms.  The  dairymen  as  a  feeler, 
asked  for  about  21  cents,  the  city  dealers 
to  continue  the  10  cent*,  a  (piart  price. 
The  matter  of  great  (V)  Summer  over- 
su]tply  was  the  hoiu'  of  contention,  it  be¬ 
ing  eiaimed  theri;  must  he  a  low  month 
.somewluua*.  and  possibly  1  <  t'ents  for  that 
month.  Nothing  was  arrived  at,  and  an¬ 
other  meeting  March  20  ele.ire,!  the  air 
more  ]»erfcctly  and  an  agreement  made  to 
nu'ct  March  2S,  The  city  dealers  were 
jiromptlv  met  by  the  farmers’  coininitteo, 
and  it  w.is  a  most  remarkahle  gathering 
as  to  frienilly  spirit,  and  jiriee  agreement. 
Another  matter  came  ui).  and  put  a  new 
“crimii”  ill  the  iiroceedings.  T'Im*  t-ountry 
creameries.  mo.st  of  them,  are  run  by  the 
city  buyers,  and  as  clainied.  paid  numb 
smaller  jiriees  than  the-saine  linns  paid 
for  city  milk.  The  dealers  admitti'd  that 
they  were  favorable  to  dealing  with  the 
committee  direct,  and  would  so  treat  for 
prices. 

Terms  were  (puckly  agreed  niion,  for 
the  three  jdiast's  of  tlie  situation  If  the 
largi'  dealers  took  all  surplus  milk  in 
I  .Tune,  they  weia*  entitled  to  a  diseonnt, 

I  and  then  the  jiri'ces  were  read  and  (piickly 
I  agrei'd  upon  as  follows:  I. urge  dealers’ 
indce  list.  April.  20c;  May  and  .True.  17c; 

I  .Inly,  IT^.c;  August  and  Heptemher,  22. 

I  Small  dealers,  .\pril  20;  May  and  .Iiine, 

!  IS;  .Tilly,  20;  .Viignst  and  ,Sci»tcmhcr,  22c. 

I  ('ountry  reainer.v  jirices  for  milk,  jier  can 
I  of  TO  gallons,  .\pril  12;  May  and  .Inne, 

!  .$1.70;  .Tilly,  .$1.00;  August  and  Seiitcm- 
I  her,  ,$2.20.'  Then  they  all  signed  up, 
shook  hands,  and  all  seemed  satisfied,  as 
the  iirice  for  the  six  montlis  averages 
I  about  (*>  cents  a  gallon  over  last  Siiinmer’s 
'  prices  and  more,  tlie  dairymen’s  organi/.a- 
lion  was  a  resiiected  “iiower”  in  Northern 
I  Oliio,  Sind  met  business  w’th  fair  and 
•  sipiare  dealing,  and  was  actually  respect- 
j  ed  as-  such.  Incidentally  this  will  affect 
I  milk  prices  along  the  eastern  line  of  tlie 
State,  where  milk  by  the  thousands  of 
cans  goes  to  Pittsburgh,  hut  i.ic  farmers 
are  members  of  the  Northern  Ohio  asso¬ 
ciation.  A  great  .lubilee  milk  meeting 
was  held  in  Mantua,  Ohio,  where  with 
brass  bands,  and  much  eloiinence,  the 
farmers-  celebrated  the  triumph  of  their 
new  association  and  its  recognized  posi¬ 
tion.  Nothing  like  5,000  men  standing  to¬ 
gether  as  “touching  one  thing.”  they  can 
defend  themstdves  better,  than  can  one 
man  defending  himself  against  Ti.OIK)  allied 
buyers.  JOHN  GOULD. 

Ohio. 


Hard  Churning  „ 

Recently  a  number  of  people  have  been 
asking  through  The  R.  N.-Y.  how  to  get 
butter  from  one  cow  in  an  advanced 
period  of  lactation.  We  have  one  cow 
nearing  the  end  of  her  .seventh  month 
and  like  all  the  others  had  trouble  with 
“nippy”  butter  and  with  churning,  un¬ 
til  we  hit  upon  the  plan  of  keeping  the 
week’s  cream  in  a  jar  in  the  ice  box  at 
a  temperature  of  from  45  to  50  degrees, 
stirring  well  each  addition  of  cream  a.s 
put  in  the  jar.  Seven  or  eight  hours 
lieforo  churning  the  jar  is  removed  from 
the  refrigerator  and  placed  in  a  warm 
corner  where  the  temperature  is  not  far 
from  70  or  75  degrees.  With  this  plan 
we  get  excellent  butter  in  from  TO  to 
40  minutes  churning.  I  may  add  the 
churn  is  always  filled  with  boiling  water 
and  allowed  to  heat  so  as  to  take  the 
chill  off  before  putting  in  the  cream. 

New  Y'ork.  w.  ii.  M. 


Churning  Whole  Milk 

The  people  here  do  not  separate  the 
cream  from  their  milk,  but  put  it  all 
in  the  chiii-n  together,  to  make  butter 
and  drink  or  give  away  the  buttermilk. 
What  arc  the  advantages  or  di.sadvan- 
tiiges  of  this  method,  and  where  is  the 
jn-olit  in  keeping  a  oow  jn.st  for  the  few 
pounds  of  butter  tliey  get’/  it.  j,  w. 

Virginia. 

The  churning  of  milk  has  no  real  ad¬ 
vantages.  (.»f  course  the  task  of  sep¬ 
arating  tlie  cream  does  not  have  to  be 
gone  through  with.  In  churning  milk 
larger  chiirii'i  or  more  frequent  churn¬ 
ing  is  neee.^snry.  If  butter  comes  in 
good  condition  jn-oloiiged  churning  ia 
necessary.  The  cluirning  is  not  complete, 
i.e.  there  is  a  lot  of  hiittormilk  left  with 
considerable  of  tlic  hiitterfat  left  in  it. 
This  UK'thod  of  chnrning  is  of  no  Com¬ 
mercial  importance.  T’he  inofits  per  cow 
be  she  good  or  jmor,  would  naturally  be 
somewhat  lessened  by  following  out  prac¬ 
tice  of  churning  her  milk  instead  of  her 
cream.  jr.  f.  j. 


On  page  51  a  correspondent  asks  con¬ 
cerning  tronhlcs  in  using  a  .small  glass 
churn.  T\  e  have  one  cow,  jind  started 
by  trying  to  use  one  of  these  churns.  We 
found  that  it  brings  butter  in  from  two 
to  five  minutes  in  warm  weatlier,  and 
instead  of  tlie  butter  gathering  it  is  in¬ 
stantly  incorporated  with  the  buttermilk, 
and  it  was  not  possible  to  chum  slowly 
enough  to  avoid  this  result.  We  put  the 
glass  churn  on  the  top  slielf  and  got  a 
three  gallon  cedar  cylinder  churn.  This 
churns  from  three  pints  to  one  gallon, 
does  not  \york  well  with  more  than  that, 
requires  from  TO  to  4,5  minuti-s  and 
churns  and  gathers  all  butter  if  no  sweet 
cream  is  put  in  with  sour.  The  ghuss 
churn  will  he  fine  to  put  down  pickles 
in  next  Fall  by  using  something  else  for 
cover.  M.  L.  c. 

New  .Tei-sey. 


Oil  (’ity  not  being  vsituated  in  a  farm¬ 
ing  community,  prices  may  rule  a  little 
high.  Most  milk  sold  here  is  retailed  by 
producer  from  hon.se  to  house;  the  re¬ 
tail  price  is  10c  jier  qt.,  wholesale  22  to 
24c  per  gallon.  Eggs,  retail,  45c;  whole¬ 
sale,  T,j  to  T7c.  No  cheese  made  in  this 
county.  Rutter,  retail  45c;  whole.sale, 
T5c.  Fresh  cows  average  $75 ;  veal, 
whole.sale,  15c  jior  lb.,  hog-dri'ssed.  No 
beef  cattle  raised,  butchers  pay  an  aver¬ 
age  of  .$45  for  milked-out  cows.  Chlck- 
i-ns.  wliolesale,  iSc  per  lb.  Hogs,  dres.sed, 
17e  per  lb.  I’otatoes,  wholesale  $2.50 
pel-  Im. ;  retail,  .$.”,.  Apples,  No.  1,  $1 
per  1)11. ;  wholesale.  No.  2,  peddled,  75c 
to  $1  jier  1)11.  Cabbage,  wholesale,  Oc 

I) er  11). ;  retail,  32c.  Rarsnips  Tc  per 

II) .  wlndcsale;  turnips  2c  per  Ih.  whole¬ 
.sale,  No  grain  rai.sed  for  market  except 
hiickwhe.it  sold  for  $1..5U  per  cwt.  Hay 
$1(5  i)er  ton,  delivered  in  Oil  (Tty.  T'he 
dairymen  buy  mill  fred  at  the  follow¬ 
ing  prices;  Rran  $2  per  cwt.;  cornmeal 
$2..‘!(>;  reil  dog  middlings  .$2.70;  corn 
.$1.::o  i)i‘r  bu. ;  oats  74c  per  hn. ;  oil  me.il 
$2.75  ])er  cwt.;  cocoanut  meal  $2.50  per 
cwt.;  cottonseed  meal  $2.25  per  cwt.; 
gluten  meal  $2.75  per  c-wt.  No  hn-wei-.s’ 
grains  nor  beet  pulp  in  tliis  market.  Po¬ 
tatoes  and  cabbage  a  failure  here  last 
year.  <)il  City  has  a  j)opiilation  of  IS,- 
000.  Franklin  10,000.  No  public  marki-t 
at  cilhof  i)lace ;  most  farm  products  peq- 
(lled  f)-oni  hon.se  to  house.  n.  u.  sr. 

Wniango  Co.,  I’a. 

Potatoes  sidling  at  niarki't  lier*-  for 

.'i!2..50  1)11.  I’ . I  at  the  village  mill 

around  and  liiglu'r.  New  milcii 

cows  (scarce)  $75  and  $100.  (^iiite  :i 
ntimber  of  local  f.-irniiM-s  are  hard  hit  for 
the  want  of  help.  The  .six-months  term 
hirial  lielp  are  mighty  scarce,  and  also 
mighty  high-priced.  The  !4choharie 
County  Farm  Rureaii  is  working  won¬ 
ders  and  showing  up  with  tin*  best  of 
them.  The  Schoharie  County  Dairymen’s 
League  A.ssociation.  oomj)o.sed  of  11  lo¬ 
cal  leagues,  was  organized  recently  with 
P.  ]\Iattice  of  Middlehurg,  president; 
(Jeo.  M.  Simmons,  Richmondville,  secr**- 
tar.v :  and  Chas.  P.  Tabor,  Jefferson,  <n 
treasurer.  c.  it,  d. 

Sehoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Runs  on  1-5  lcs9  horse  po'wer  than  any  other 
blower  cutter.  “I  have  used  my  Papec  Cutter 
two  seasons,  fillinpr  our  own  and  five  or  six  neiRh- 
borinpr  silos.  It  works  well  and  does  not  require 
much  power”— so  writes  Mrs.  L.  Stahl,  Clemo, 
Pa.  Sizes  for  3H.  P.  cneinoand  up — capacities 
2  to  30  tons  per  hour.  All  fully  Ruaranteed. 

Our  1917  rataloR  oxplalna  how  you  can  save  rrom 
$75  to  S ISO  yearly.  Writ©  for  it  today-— free, 

Papec  Machine  Co.^  10  Main  St.,ShortiTiUe,N.  Y. 

25  Convent^nt  DutiribuCiriij  J*ointtK 


If  tl^  Cow  had  her  say 
it  would  be  “a 
HARPER  SILO'" 

Better  Food. 
Sweeter  Silage 

Dairy  Farmer 
Needs  This 

FREE  BOOK 

It  tells  all 
about  Silos 
and  Silage 

WRITE  FOR 

IT  70 -DAY 

*  \ 

Harder ‘Mfg.Co. 
Coh/esM,  NY. 


lillBlllllb 


SPECIAL 
Silo  Prices 

Delivered  Your  Station 


8x20  Standard  Door  -  $75.00 
8x20  Continuous  Door  85.00 
Other  Sizes  in  Proportion 


Enterprise  Lumber  &  Silo  Co. 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


EnsilaRC  can't  spoil  In  an  Economy  Silo^, 
Perfect  fittiiiK  doors  make  the  silo  perfectly 
air-tlKht.  That  means  fresh,  sweet  cnsilaec 
all  the  time.  Quick,  easy  adjustment. 
Strong  steel  hoops  form  easy  ladder.  Built 
-of  White  or  Yellow  Pine,  Oregon  Fir  or 
Cypress.  You  can’t  buy  a  better  silo. 
Anchoring  system  with  every  silo.  Our 
motto  Is  Qaallty,  Factories  at  Frederick, 
Md.,  and  Roanoke,  Va.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.  J  ,  Frederick,  Md. 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


Take  Our  Advice.  Order  Your 

GLOBE  SILOS 

NOW 

PAYCASH.  SAVE  MONEY 

Get.  more  eniineity  with  our  5  ft. 
extension  roof.  Window  free.  Big 
cash  and  early  shipment  discounts. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO- 

a-ta  Willow  St.,  Mdiiey,  V. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEWCATALOO  DESCRIBINO  THE 
QUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVINQ 


dNTERNATlONAL 

SILOS 


strongest  built*  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  tlie  market*  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoopT* 
continuous  open-door  front— alr-tlght  door  and  pea'* 
rnanent  ladder  are  some  of  tke  unusual  features,.  Tk# 
I  iiirniHtloiial  Silo  Co.,  113  Flood  Htdg.  Ueadrllle,  l*<i 


SCOTLUMBER  SILOS  1',“''®  watts.  = 

^^Uoqulro  no  hoopo.  j 
Econoratoal  because  they  last  longer.  Air  tlKht,  S 
frost ond  waterproof.  Absolutely  Guaranteed,  j 
In  U80  for  16  years.  Send  lor  catalog,  *, 
prices,  terms  and  Agency  Proposition.  : 

SCOTT  LUMBER  CO. 

Box  110  -  NORWICH,  N.Y.  : 


Unadilla  Silos 
Are  Trusfworthjj 


They  preservo  silago  perfectly.  Com¬ 
bine  best  con.struction,  greatest  dura¬ 
bility  and  convenience.  Ea.sy  to  erect 
and  keep  alr-tiglit.  Wrltotoday  for  cata¬ 
logue.  Agents  wanted.  Address  . 

PNADILLA  BILO  00.,  Box  C  ,  tTnadUla,  N.  Y  J 


W^inner  Opening 
Silo  Roof 

Gives  0  to  9  feet  more  silo 
space  and  16  to  10  tons  more 
silngo  worth  up  to  $160 
each  year.  Pellvered  tuiees 
quoted.  8|>ecial  discount  to 
early  buyers.  Act  quickly. 
Write  today. 

Silo  Specialty  Mfg.  Co., 
237  18th  St.  Clinton,  Iowa 


Calves  and  Young  Sfock 


Cheapening  Ration  for  Calves 

I  have  some  tine  grade  Holstein  heif¬ 
er  calves  about  five  niontlis  old,  largo 
and  in  line  growing  eoiidition.  I  am 
feeding  separated  milk  warm  from  the 
separator  and  five  pounds  of  oats  twice 
a  day  to  three  calves,  and  all  the  clean 
bright  clover  hay  they  will  eat.  I  wish 
to  cut  out  the  milk  entirely  now.  What 
grain  ration  would  you  .suggest?  I  want 
to  keep  them  growing  right  along  till 
grass  comes,  I  have  two  calves  that  are 
two  months  old.  Is  there  any  .substitute 
for  milk  that  I  can  use  that  will  keep 
them  growing  in  good  shape?  ^lilk  in 
bringing  $2.L'()  per  hundred  at  the  fac¬ 
tory  which  makes  it  an  expensive  feed 
for  calves.  These  calves  cat  oats  and 
hay  greedil.v.  o.  A.  k. 

Wisconsin. 

Wean  the  five-months  calves  gradually. 
Make  grain  ration  for  them  ont  of  eipial 
jiarts  cornmeal  or  hominy,  ground  oats 
and  bran,  and  one-half  part  oil  meal. 
Add  one  per  cent,  coarse  fine  salt  to  mix¬ 
ture.  Sujiply  calve.s  with  all  water  and 
hay  they  will  eat. 

A  good  homemade  calf  meal  to  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  skim-milk  for  the  younger 
calves  is  made  of  one  part  middlings, 
three  parts  hominy,  one  part  soluble 
blood  flour  and  one  part  oil  meal.  Mix 
and  use  at  rate  of  one  pound  to  eight 
pounds  warm  water.  Feed  same  as  skim- 
milk.  Tlpit  is,  if  calf  is  getting  If? 
pounds  skim-milk  daily,  feed  two  pounds 
of  the  mixture  in  If?  pounds  of  warm 
water.  (’alvcs  should  at  first  receive 
part  skim-milk  and  part  grind,  that  is, 
work  on  to  it  gradually.  ii.  f.  .r. 


Calf  With  Bloat 

1  have  been  feeding  two  calves,  one 
born  fletober  and  one  November  last.  I 
gave  them  third  cutting  Alfalfa  hay  and 
what  grain  they  woubl  eat  from  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  lf)f)  pounds  gluten,  125  pouiul.s 
dried  brewers’  grains  and  50  pounds  oil 
meal.  When  they  were  able  to  eat  two 
(piarts  each,  daily,  1  stopped  increasing 
the  grain  but  gave  them  all  the  Alfalfa 
they  could  cat ;  when  they  were  on  hay 
ami  grain  and  well  started  1  dropped 
the  milk  and  gave  them  about  what 
water  I  thought  they  needed  with  the 
chill  taken  olV,  always  feeding  and  water¬ 
ing  three  times  daily,  until  about  three 
weeks  ago  I  began  watering  twice  daily 
and  gradually  ebanged  ty  cold  water,  in¬ 
creasing  the  amount  until  each  had  a 
jiailfnl  night  and  morning,  perhaps  10 
tpiarts  to  the  pail.  I  alway.s  feed  the 
Alfalfa  first  and  an  hour  or  so  later 
water  and  feed  grain,  with  a  pinch  of 
salt  added.  They  appeared  normal  this 
morning ;  at  noon  one  was  bioati’d  bad¬ 
ly  and  d(‘ad,  the  other  apiiears  all  right, 
(.’an  yon  give  the  cause?  a.  w.  V. 

New  York. 

While  I  would  not  he  absolutely  cer¬ 
tain,  there  is  probably  no  doubt  that  tlin 
combination  of  a  paunch  full  of  Alfalfa 
hay  followi'd  by  the  wat<‘r  caii.sed  the 
bloating  in  your  calf.  The  bloating  is 
common  when  stock  is  tiiriu’d  into  grcini 
.\lfalfa  and  clover  which  is  still  wet  witji 
dew.  Individuals  vary  considerably  in 
their  sirscejitibility  to  this  trouble,  and 
that  would  account  for  the  other  calf 
not  being  affected.  It  would  be  better 
to  feed  .some  mixed  hay  with  the  Alfalfa, 
or  give  water  before  feeding  the  Alfalfa. 

If.  F. 


Ration  for  Freshening  Heifer 

We  have  a  heifer  coming  fresh  in  about 
two  or  three  weeks,  will  you  advise  the 
jirojier  food  for  her?  I  am  now  feeding 
im.v,  bran  and  cornstalks,  but  realize  this 
is  not  sntHcient.  (i.  B.  l>. 

New  Jersey. 

It  i.s  impossible  to  balance  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  ration  where  mixed  hay  and  corn 
fodder  are  the  onl.v  roughages  available. 
Feed  what  hay  and  corn  fodder  the  cow 
will  clean  up,  feeding  about  three  times  as 
mucii  hay  as  corn  fodder.  Make  up  grain 
ration  of  two  jiarts  cottonseed  meal,  two 
jiarts  gluten  feed,  two  jiarts  bran  and  1 
jier  cent.  salt.  Feed  this  grain  at  rate  of 
a  jiound  to  four  to  five  lbs.  of  milk  jiro- 
duced  daily.  Feed  two  to  four  pounds  of 
dried  las-t  jinlj)  daily  soaked  in  three 
times  its  weight  of  liot  watm-.  ’I’liis  will 
add  succulence  to  the  ration  and  you  will 
find  the  cow  will  ndish  it  and  do  bi’tter 
for  it.  ir.  F.  J. 


Improving  Ration 

Will  yon  give  me  a  halaiiced  ration 
for  my  threi'-year-old  Holstein  heifer, 
due  shortly ?  I  have  mixed  hay,  bran, 
hominy,  cornmeal  and  jieanut.  n.  A. 

Now  Y’ork. 

It  is  impossible  to  balance  a  ration 
for  your  heifer  from  the  feeds  yon  men¬ 
tion.  One  feed  yon  mention  as  jieanut. 
Assuming  that  it  i.s  peanut  meal  the  best 
yon  can  do  is  to  make  uji  a  ration  of  2 
jiarts  jieanut  meal,  2  jiarta  bran,  1  part 
hominy  or  cornmeal,  and  1%  salt.  (Jive 
cow  all  the  hay  she  will  cat.  ir.  f.  j. 


Saves 
Time! 

The  faster  you  turn  the 
Sharpies,  the  quicker 
you  finish  skimming  I  For  instance :  If 
by  turning  a  Sharpies  at  45  revolutions 
per  minute  you  get  through  separating 
in  15  minutes,  you  can  get  through  in 

10  minutes  by  simply  increasing  the  speed  to 
about  55  revolutions.  The  Sharpies  is  the 
only  separator  that  can  be  “hurried” — a  mighty 
handy  thing  when  you  are  hurried. 

Now  consider  the  time  saved  in  cleaning  the 
Sharpies.  The  bowl  is  the  most  simple  in  ex¬ 
istence — just  one  piece  in  it,  no  discs  or  blades. 
Simply  run  a  brush  through  it  once  or  twice — 
and  cleaning’s  done ! 

Furthermore,  the  Sharpies  requires  oiling 
only  once  a  month — and  in  only  one 
place.  Just  pour  a  little  oil  into  the  en¬ 
closed  gear  case — more  time  saved  ! 


SHARPLES 

s  Famous  SueitOh-Fdad  ’ 
“Skims  dean  at  any  Speed 

w  EPAR  AirOrv 
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the  only  separator  that  skims  clean  at  widely- varying  speeds 

— the  only  separator  that  delivers  cream  of  unvarying  thick¬ 
ness — all  speeds 

—the  only  separator  that  you  can  turn  faster  and  finish  skim¬ 
ming  quicker 

— the  only  separator  with  just  one  piece  in  the  bowl — no  discs, 
easiest  to  clean 

— the  only  separator  with  knee-low  supply  tank  and  a  once-a- 
month  oiling  system 

Remember  that  all  separators  lose  considerable  cream  when 
turned  below  speed— except  Sharpies !  The  Sharpies  gets  all 
the  cream  no  matter  whether  you  turn  it  fast  or  slow.  It 
saves  up  to  $  100  a  year  more  than  other  separators.  Cordially 
welcomed  by  women,  owing  to  its  easy  turning  and  easy 
cleaning.  Over  a  million  Sharpies  users.  Write  for  catalog  to 
Department  12. 


The  Sharpies  Separator  Co.  -  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Sharpies  Milkers — used  oti  over  300,000  cows  daily 

Chicago  San  Francisco  Toronto 


Branches: 


Sa4 


8x  16ft. 

19  1 


'^•ARUNDEL  SILO  ^73 

OUR  1917  Arundel 
Silo,  built  of  2-inch 
pine,  creo-dipjied,  is  ever¬ 
lasting.  8  x  16  ft.  $73. 
All  other  sizes  as  low 
priced  in  proportion.  Buy 
now.  Delivery  will  be 
made  whenever  you  say. 


Write  for  Special 
Circular  No.  25 


BALTIMORE  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GREEN 

MOUNTAIN  SILOS 

^  Are  Better  All  'Round 

H  e  Creosote-dipped  staves  defy  t 
B  [  weather;  extra  strong  hoops  giv 
stability  ami  stroiiRth:  tight-  ^ 
SS?  fitting,  safc-llko  doors  keep  the 
silago  swcot;  new  ancliorago  sys-  | 

'le  'w  j  S 

xm  tern  prevents  blowing  over,  A  *  ^ 
mo  IlKALsiloin  performance  as  well 

_ ^  1 

Oflj»  as  In  looks-  Write  for  booklet. 

1—4 

338  West  Street 

1-4- 

Rutland,  Vermont 

44-1 

1/  i 

1  iL 
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ROSS 


In-de-str-uct-o 


RlTAi! 

SILQ 


The  Silo  that  fills  a  long  felt  want.  Re-1 
suits  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  Metal  Silo' 

-j  are  far  beyond  expectation.  Silage  con¬ 
tains  by  far  a  larjjer  percentage  of  food  value,  more 
uniform  preservation,  taste  and  color,  naturally,  fa 
more  jiroductive  in  results.  The  most  Permanent  Silo  because  it 

CAN’T  BLOW  DOWN,  BUCKLE,  TWIST  OR  COLLAPSE 

Resists  fire  to  the  fullest  extent  and  is  storm  proof.  No  skilled  labor  re¬ 
quired  to  erect  it.  Can  be  increased  in  height  any  time. 

Special  lN-DE-STR-UCT-0  Metal  is  warranted  not  to  be  affected  by  acid 
in  silage  or  climatic  conditions.  The  users  of  Metal  Silos  are  our  referen¬ 
ces.  Our  Testimonial  and  Construction  Catalog  is  worth  asking  for,  especi¬ 
ally  to  those  who  desire  to  erect  a  Silo  from  the  standpoint  of  perniananev 
and  999&  food  value  preservation.  Agents  wanted  who  can  produce  results. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Box  313  Springfield,  Ohio 

Est.  1850  -  67  Years  Experience 

We  also  make  Ross  Wood  Silos  and  Rosa  Silo  Fillers. 
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For  complete  working  plans,  specifications  and  bill  of  materuds 
for  this  barn  and  thirteen  other  farm  buildings,  send  coupon  below. 

Get  the  Right  Wood 

All  woods  have  certain  uses  for  which  they 
L  are  by  nature  especially  adapted — and  on 
their  selection  for  those  uses  hinges  the  whole 
problem  of  economy  in  building. 

For  all  outside  usesj  where  the  wood  is  exposed 
to  the  weather,  no  other  wood  gives  such  long  or 
such  satisfactory  service  as 

White  Pine 

White  Pine  does  not  warp,  split,  twist  or  rot,  even 
after  years  of  service  under  the  severest  climatic 
conditions.  It  forever  stays  'puf^ — the  joints  al¬ 
ways  hold  tight.  It  takes  and  holds  paint  perfectly. 

Its  soft,  straight,  yielding  grain  makes  it  a  pleasure  to 
handle — easy  to  work  and  easy  on  tools — an  important  item, 
especially  when  you  do  the  work  yourself. 

White  Pine  buildings  are  permanent  improvements  and 
increase  the  value  of  your  farm.  Once  built  they  last  for 
years  without  requiring  continual  repairs.  And  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  cost  between  White  Pine  and  the  cheapest 
wood  for  the  exterior  of  any  farm  building  is  negligible. 

Your  lumber  dealer  has  White  Pine  or  can  get  it  for  you. 

Insist  on  having  it. 

"White  Pine  Bureau 

l-lCl  Merchants  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Representing 

The  Northern  Pine  Manufacturers’ Association  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin 
and  MicUgan,  and  The  Associated  White  Pine  Manufacturers  of  Idaho 


I  I  Barns  (2) 

□  Hog  Houses  (3) 

r~l  Com  Crib  and  Granary  (I) 

Q  Milk  House  (1) 

Q  Poultry  Houses  (3) 
n  Implement  Sheds  (8) 


TEAR  OFF  AND  SEND  NOW  . . 

White  Pine  Bureau 

1 46 1  Merchants  Bank  Bldg..  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Send  me  complete  plans,  etc.,  of  the 
buildings  which  I  have  checked: 


Ni 


ame 


P.  O. 


E-B  BALING  PRESS 

The  short  baler  with  the  long  stroke. 

Big  feed  opening— long:  baling  and  tying  cham¬ 
ber.  Automatic  safety  device  prevents  breakage. 
Built  for  high  speed,  turns  out  a  bale  a  minute. 
Bight  in  weight— sturdy  frame— short  wheel  basi 
—easy  to  handle  In  small 
space.  Supplied  either  with 
E-B  Gas  Engine  or  with 
belt  equipment. 

Look  for  the  E-B  trade 
mark.  It’s  our  pledge  and 
your  guide  to  quality. 


Emerson-Brinlinghtm linpleinentCe.(lnc.)  91  W.lronSt.,Rockford,IU 
Please  send  me  free  literature  OB  Brticles  checked: 

[  ]  Trsclors,  Kerosene 
]  Engine  Plows 
I  Sleani  Engines 
J  Thresher. 

1  Corn  Shelters 
1  Saw  Mills 
J  Baling  Presses 


Plows 

'1  Hay  Tools  I 

Harrows 

^  J  Listers 

Cullisatori 

J  Gas  Engines 

Mowers 

\  Wagons 

Spreaders 

1  3  Buggies 

Drills 

1  Auto  Trailers 

Planters 

‘  j  Potato  Maebbery 

Name 


Address 


An  all  “CREO-DIPT”  Home 

Moss  green  loof  harmonizing  artistically  with  walnut- 
brown  side  walls. 

For  freedom  from  painting  and  repairing  costa— for  real 
artistic  beauty  in  color  combinations  on  roof  and  side, 
wails,  you  cannot  e<}oal 

*‘CREO-DIPf' 

STAINED  SHINGLES 

17  Grades — IB,  18,  24-inch  30  Colors 
They  come  in  bundles  ready  to  lay 


Leading  architects  everywhere  specify 
them — Leading  dealers  sell  them — and 
thoughtful  owners  use  them. 

Let  us  tell  you  why  they  cannot  rot, 
decay,  curl  up  and  blow  off — why  they 
never  fade  out  in  streaks — show  you  how 
they  actually  cost  less  than  staining  on  the 
job,  saving  all  the  muss  and  odors. 

May  we  send  our  lioo'k  and  Samples  of  Colors  on 
Woodf  Please  give  name  of  your  lumber  dealer. 

CREO-DIPT  CO.,  Inc. 

standard  Stained  Shingle  Co. 

1049  Oliver  Street,  No.  Tonawanda,  N.  V. 
Factory  in  Chicago  lor  Western  Trade 


Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 


Fattening  Pigs 

you  give  me  the  best  and  most 
ofonomical  ration  for  pigs  to  be  gi'own. 
for  market  with  tankage  .$05  per  ton, 
middlings  .$40,  corn  .$1.15  per  bn.,  no 
pasture  until  middle  of  April?  w.  A.  w. 

Maryland. 

Starttnig  with  iiigs  at  weaning  time, 
when  about  eight  weeks  old,  I  would 
feed  fine  middlings  with  about  2%  or 
of  digester  tankage  nmde  into  a  thin 
slop  and  fed  three  times  a  day — warm  in 
cold  weather  and  cold  in  warm  weather. 
After  three  or  four  weeks,  when  tlie  pigs 
liave  become  accustomed  to  this  feed  and 
have  started  to  grow  nicely,  the  tankage 
should  be  gradually  increased,  so  that  by 
the  time  the  pigs  are  four  months  old 
they  should  have  about  10%  digester 
tankage.  T’p  to  this  time  we  feed  eorn 
and  corumeal  very  sjiaringly — not  more 
than  10  to  20%  of  the  ration — hut  after 
they  reach  the  age  of  four  montlis  the 
corn  and  cornnieal  are  gradually  in¬ 
creased  until  they  form  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  grain  ration  during  the 
last  four  weeks  of  feeding.  Pasture  and 
waste  may  be  provided  along  with  this 
grain  ration,  thereliy  reducing  the  cost 
of  feeding  to  a  great  extent.  c.  s.  G. 


Crops  and  Feeding  for  Young  Pigs 

Will  you  tell  me  what  si/.ed  lots  and 
how  many  will  make  a  suceessidii  for 
feeding  about  eight  pigs,-  also  what  crops 
to  plant  in  them?  What  fci*d  must  T 
give  to  eight  eight-weeks-old  I'igs,  sis  I 
have  no  milk  for  them?  x.  i..  w. 

Trappe,  Ind. 

In  laying  out  a  rotation  of  crops  for 
feeding  pigs  during  the  Summt'r  months 
it,  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  i>ay  y<m 
to  go  to  any  great  expense  for  fence,  etc., 
for  eight  pigs.  The  expense  of  in-oviding 
a  rotation  of  pasture  crops  decreases  as 
the  number  of  pigs  increases  up  to  about 
40  or  50  i)igs,  which  is  enough  to  run 
together  in  one  lot. 

The  size  of  the  lot  is  largely  a  malter 
of  judgment ;  so  imieh  depends  niion  tlof 
.size  and  age  of  the  jiigs  and  the  amount 
of  growth  the  ^a-ops  are  allowed  to  at- 
'fain  before  starting  to  pasture  them.  If 
you  have  clover  or  Alfalfa  either  one 
would  make  excellent  pasture  until  ahour 
.Tune  20.  A  crop  of  oats  and  jieas  would 
be  ready  about  this  time,  and  two  or 
three  weeks  later  barley  and  rajie  have 
l)i-odueed  the  best  results  here  until  eaidy 
in  September,  when  the  corn  crop  be¬ 
comes  available.  In  dilTerent  sections 
of  the  country  other  crops  may  be  found 
more  suitable,  but  under  average  condi¬ 
tions  the  rotation  given  above  will  ho 
found  satisfactory. 

A  good  feed  for  eight-weeks-old  pig?* 
may  consist  of  fine  wheat  middlings  made 
into  a  thin  slop,  with  2%  or  3%  of  di¬ 
gester  tankage  added.  The  .tankage 
should  he  gradually  increased  up  to  10% 
when  the  pigs  are  three  to  four  months 
old.  -  c.  S.  G. 

Now  .Ter.sey. 


Feeding  Dry  Cows 

I  have  two  Bhorthorn  cows  and  a  last 
Spring's  calf  which  I  have  been  feed¬ 
ing  through  the  Winter.  Neither  of  the 
cows  is  at  the  present  time  giving  milk ; 
I  expect  both  of  them  to  be  fresh  in 
Spring.  I  have  oats  cut  in  the  milk, 
Timothy  hay  and  cornstalks  and  have, 
in  addition,  been  feeding  corn  and  cob 
meal  with  a  little  bran  and  cottonseed 
meal  and  carrots  and  beet  pulp.  1  should 
like  to  know  your  ojiinion  as  to  whether 
the  feed  which  I  have  is  snflBcient  to 
keep  the  cows  in  good  condition  until 
they  freshen,  or  should  I  feed  some  other 
grain  or  roots,  and  if  so,  for  what  rea¬ 
son?  All  the  feeds,  except  the  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  bran  and  beet  pulp  I  have 
raised,  and  have  plenty  to  last  through 
the  season.  I  do  not  want  to  buy  any 
additional  grain  or  feed  unless  iibsolute- 
ly  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  cows 
and  the  future  calves.  What  amount 
of  carrots  and  beet  pulp  should  he  fed 
to  each  cow  and  how  much  to  calf? 

Connecticut.  A.  s.  T. 

The  ration  you  are  feeding  is  satis¬ 
factory  until  the  cows  freshen.  After- 
freshening  feed  all  the  hay  and  corn¬ 
stalks  they  will  clean  up,  apportioning 
the  amount  of  each  by  the  amount  on 
hand.  Make  grain  ration  two  piirts  cot¬ 
tonseed,  one  part  bran,  one  part  corn 
and  cob  meal  and  one  per  cent.  salt. 
Feed  a  pound  of  grain  to  3^2  pounds  of 


milk  produced  daily.  Feed  two  or  three 
pounds  of  beet  pulp  per  head  daily. 
Soak  the  pulp  in  three  times  its  weight 
of  warm  water  and  mix  chopped  carrots, 
five  or  10  pounds  daily  depending  on  the 
amount  on  hand,  with  the  beet  pulp. 
When  calf  is  a  month  old  feed  what 
soaked  beet  pulp  it  will  clean  up,  proTr- 
ably  one  to  two  pounds  of  the  soaked 
pulp  daily.  ir.  f.  j. 


Feeding  to  Avoid  Garget 

Wp  are  feeding  onr  young  cow  .Tune 
grass  and  three  quarts  of  brau  night  iiiid 
morning,  at  noon  oat  fodder.  The  first 
part  of  Winter  .she  had  clover  hay.  No 
other  grain  is  fed  for  fear  of  garget, 
which  she  has  had.  Could  you  advise  .t 
bettor  ration?  She  is  giving  about  eight 
qiiiirts  of  milk.  She  will  freshen  tlie 
last  part  of  Api-il.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  dry  her  off.  Please  give  the  best 
method.  ii.  i. 

Rhode  Island. 

Of  course  the  ration  you  are  now'  giv¬ 
ing  your  cow  is  considerably  lacking  in 
protein,  but  since  she  is  troubled  with 
g.-irgot  I  dislike  to  recommend  too  much 
of  such  protein  feeds  as  cottonseed  meal 
and  gluten.  ITow-cver,  the  ration  would 
he  impi-oved  by  feeding  a  ration  of  two 
liarts  dried  distillers’  grains,  one  part 
gluten  feed,  one  part  cottonseed  meal, 
one-half  part  oil  meal  and  one  part  bran. 
If  you  cannot  get  the  distillers'  grains 
would  suggest  using  three  parts  bran. 
In  making  up  ration  add  one  per  cent, 
coarse  fine  salt  to  it.  Some  dried  beet 
imlp  would  !)('  excellent  for  your  cow, 
since  you  have  no  succulence  in  the  ra¬ 
tion.  Feed  two  to  three  iiounds  daily 
soaked  in  three  times  its  weight  of  warm 
wati'i’.  The  grain  ration  tibove  men¬ 
tioned  could  be  fed  at  rate  of  one  pitiind 
to  about  foiir  pounds  of  milk  iiroduced 
daily.  it.  F.  .r. 


Growing  Mangels  ;  Feeding  Beet  Pulp 

Will  you  iidvise  me  what  way  to  jilant 
cattle  bi>ets  on  level  gi-ound,  or  ground 
thrown  up  a  foot  high  and  planted  on 
top  of  that?  The  ground  is  clay.  Which 
way  will  potatoes  do  the  host?  In  feed¬ 
ing  beet  pulp  about  how  many  pounds  a 
day  should  a  cow  Imve  when  dry  and 
how-  much  when  giving  milk,  mixed  with 
grain  or  by  itself?  W’.  K.  s. 

Vermont. 

The  .seed  bed  cannot  be  too  carefully 
prepared  for  mangels  and  potatoes,  jiar- 
ticnlarly  for  mangels.  This  means  plow¬ 
ing  and  careful  harrowing.  Mjingel  seed 
can  best  be  put  in  with  a  seed  drill.  The 
seed  should  be  planted  two  to  tliroe  inches 
apart  to  insure  a  good  stand.  They 
c.in  he  thinned  later  if  necessary.  Seed 
is  put  in  about  two  inches  deep  and  rows 
25  to  30  inches  apart. 

I’nloss  one  has  silage  or  roots  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  feed  beet  pulp  "'et.  A 
])onnd  or  two  goes  well  when  cow  is  dry, 
and  when  milking  heavily  feed  three  or 
fiiui-  pounds.  Soak  pulp  in  three  times 
its  weight  of  wiirm  water.  If  one  has 
silage  and  legume  hay  a  pound  or  two 
of  dried  inilp  goes  well  in  the  ration  for 
heavy  milkers  and  in  this  case  may  lie 
mixed  dry  with  other  concentrates  when 
making  up  the  ration.  H.  F.  ,T. 


Poor  Milk  Flow 

We  have  two  Holstein  cows ;  one  was 
two  years  old  last  Spiiug  and  calved  in 
August.  She  has  never  given  more  than 
five  quarts  of  milk  per  day.  This  teems 
a  small  amount.  Will  you  tell  me  what  I 
should  feed  her.  and  the  amount?  The 
other  is  a  heifer  two  years  old  next 
Sin-ing.  What  amount  of  feed  shoul  ’  be 
given  her?  ii.  J. 

Maine. 

If  your  cow  has  had  anything  like  the 
projier  feed  it  is  doubtful  if  she  will 
prove  to  bo  profitable  if  she  has  never 
given  more  than  five  quarts  of  milk  a  day. 
I  can  hardly  tell  you  w-hat  kind  of  grain 
to  feed  without  knowing  wdiether  you  have 
silage  or  beets,  or  what  kind  of  hay  you 
have.  Assuming  the  hay  to  be  of  the 
mixed  variety  try  a  mixture  of  two  parts 
gluten  feed,  three  parts  dried  distillers’ 
grains,  one  part  cottonseed  meal  and_  1 
per  cent.  salt.  Feed  a  pound  of  this  mix¬ 
ture  to  5  lbs.  of  milk,  feeding  all  the  hay 
the  cows  will  clean  up.  Try  to  jret  some 
dried  beet  pulp  and  feed  about  3  lbs.  per 
head  per  day.  Soak  the  beet  pulp  in  three 
times  its  weight  of  hot  water  befoi  feed¬ 
ing.  Feed  the  heifer  the  same  as  the  cow 
except  give  her  just  enough  so  she  will 
calve  in  good  flesh.  H.  F.  J. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Current  prices  nnd  news  at  New  York  and 
ctber  places  noted. 

NEW  YOKK,  APRIL  5.  1917. 


BUTTER. 


The- market  Is  a  little  weaker,  though  prices 
are  without  material  change.  Receipts  have 
been  fairly  Urge  ami  quality  averaging  lietter. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  45  45'2 

Good  tolOhoioe  .  42  44 

Loner  Grades .  3i>  ®  39 

Dairy,  best .  43  @  43^ 

Ooinmon  to  Good .  32  ®  39 

City  made .  29  ®  32 

Packing  Stock  . .  29  &  31 

Process  .  31  ®  36 


BIgin,  111.,  butter  market  42  cents. 


CHEESE. 

The  market  on  new  make  is  weaker  and  prices 
one-fourth  to  one-half  cent  lower. 


Whole  Milk,  old,  fancy 

2-!H 

Good  to  choice . 

26^6 

Lower  grades . 

‘24 

New  Make,  best . 

26 

Common  to  Good  .... 

24« 

.  19V>@ 

2U 

Fair  to  good . 

18 

EGGS. 

Receipts  are  large,  2,800,0)0  dozen  in  three 
recent  days,  hut  demand  for  Easter  trade  is 
heavy  and  prices  have  at  times  run  above  last 
■week's  report.  Duck  eggs  of  the  white  strain 


are  scarce. 

White,  choice  to  fancy .  37  @  38 

Medium  to  good .  33  @  _3<j 

Mixed  colors,  best .  35  &  3<i 

Common  to  good .  32  @  34 

Gathered,  best . 35  ig  3C 

Medium  to  good  .  31  @  33 

Lower  grades .  28  @  30 

Duck  eggs .  40  &  40 

LIVE  POULTRY, 

Broilers,  lb .  50  @  55 

Spring  Ducks,  lb .  28  &  30 

Bowls  . .  25  @  26 

Roosters  .  15  ®  '•< 


DRESSED  POULTRY, 

Turkeys,  best  lb . 

Common  to  good  . 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb 

Roasters  . 

Capons,  8  to  9  lbs, . 

6  to  81bs . 

Small  and  Slips . 

Kowls . 

Roosters . 

Spring  Ducks . 

Squabs,  doz . 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 

Bulls . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  Its 

Colls . 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

Lambs  . 

Hogs . 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Hothouse  Lambs,  each .  T  00  'SlO  00 

Calves,  choice  .  20  'a>  21 


Fair  to  good .  H  &  19 

Pork,  light  .  19  ®  21 

Heavy  .  14  @  17 


WOOL, 

Government  contractors  are  likely  to  bo  in  the 
market  for  large  (piantities  of  wool,  though 
nothing  ver.v  ddinite  has  taken  place  in  this 
line  yet.  Ilecent  tmsiness  at  Boston  lias  been: 
•New  York  and  .Mii-higan  unwashed  Delaine,  50 
to  51;  three-t'ightlis  blood,  54  to  05.  Ohio  and 
I’ennsylvania  half  blood  combing,  53;  three- 
eighths  blood,  50  to  51). 


10  85  @12  00 

7  1)0  @  9  00 
4  60  @8  5b 

12  00  (®16  50 
6UU  @10  OU 

8  00  @10  00 
14  00  @15  75 
12  00  @15  00 


28 

® 

30 

2;) 

@ 

27 

45 

@ 

50 

30 

@ 

33 

34 

@ 

35 

28 

@ 

32 

23 

@ 

26 

18 

@ 

25 

17 

® 

1.8 

26 

@ 

27 

1  25 

@ 

5  00 

BEANS. 


Marrow,  100  lbs .  12  00  @13  25 

Pea . 12  00  @13  50 

.Medium . 12  00  @13  26 

WhiteKidney . 12  00  @1300 

Red  Kidney . 1200  @13  00 

Lima,  Cnlitoriiiu .  13  00  @14  00 

FRESH  EHI  ITS. 

Apple  arrivals  are  mod'erate  and  prices  of 
sound  barrelled  stock  are  on  tlie  high  level  re- 
(■ently  reported.  Uranherry  trade  very  dull  nnd 


large  quantities  thrown  awa.v.  The  high  price 
of  sugar  works  hardship  to  business  in  this 
fruit.  Strawberries  are  arriving  sparingly,  the 
best  wholesaling  at  3U  to  35  cents,  and  other 
grades  as  low  as  10  or  15. 


'Ikpples,  Spy,  bbl .  4  00  @  7  00 

Winesap .  4  00  @6  50 

Albemarle .  4  00  @7  00 

King  .  3U0  @5  50 

Baldwin  .  3  00  @  5  50 

Greening  .  4  00  @  6  75 

Ben  Davis .  3  00  @  4  00 

Western,  box .  1  25  @  2  75 

Oranges.  Fla.,  repacked,  box .  4  00  ®  6  00 

California .  4  00  @  5  50 

Grape  Fruit .  3  00  @  5  00 

Strawberries,  qt .  15  @  35 

(.'ranberries,  bbl .  150  @6  50 


VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes  are  in  larger  supply  and  prices  lower 
on  medium  and  under  grades.  .Vsparagus  is  ar¬ 
riving  in  car  lots  from  the  West  and  in  smaller 
quantities  from  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas.  The 
wholesale  price  on  <-hoiee  to  fancy  is  <W)  to  70 
Cents  per  buneh,  and  25  to  40  cents  for  medium 
qualities.  Lettuce  is  scarce.  Demand  for  onions 
is  good  where  not  badly  sprouteef.  String  beans 
and  iieas  lower.  Radishes  very  poor — some 
thrown  away. 


Potaloes-Maine.  1651b.  bag .  6  50  @  7  00 

State,  165  lb  b-tg  .  6  50  @  7  UO 

Long  Island,  165  lb.  bag .  7  00  @  8  00 

Bermuda,  bbl .  8  00  @1100 

Southern,  late  crop,  bbl .  5  00  @  6  75 

Florida,  new,  bbl .  6  00  @10  00 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu .  1  75  @  2  26 

Asparagus,  fancy,  doz.  bunches .  6  00  @8  00 

Commoi.  to  good .  2  00  ®  4  50 

Brussel  Sprouts,  qt .  15  @  25 

Beets,  bbl .  5  00  @6  00 

Carrots,  bbl .  3  00  @4  00 

Cabbage,  new,  bbl .  2  00  @7  25 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  1  .'.O  @  6  00 

Fennel,  bbl .  2  50  @  4  00 

Kohlrabi,  100  bunches  .  3  00  @5  00 

Leeks,  lOU  bunches .  3  50  @  5  00 

Onions.  State  and  W’n  White,  bn _  3  75  @  4  00 

State  and  Wn,  red  and  yol,  100  lbs  4  00  @8  00 

Peppers,  bu .  4  00  §)  6  00 

Parsnips,  bbl .  4  50  @  0  flfl 

String  Beans  bu .  2  .)0  @4  50 

Turnips,  bbl .  2  00  @7  00 

Squash,  bbl  .  3  00  @  5  00 

Parsley,  bbl .  2  50  @  6  00 

Bgg  Plants,  bu .  2  00  @  4  00 

Kale,  bbl . 1  50  @  2  00 

Peas,  bu .  1  60  @  4  00 

Spin.ach.  bbl .  1  25  @  3  00 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt  crate .  1  50  @6  50 

Chicory,  bbl .  1  00  @6  00 

Horseradish,  100  lbs .  4  00  @  8  50 

Lima  Beans,  bu .  2  00  @  4  00 

HOTHOUSE  VEGETABLES. 

Mushrooms,  lb .  20  @  45 

Cucumbers,  doz .  1  00  @  1  76 

Radishes.  100  bunches .  2  00  @  5  00 


Rhubarb,  doz.  bunches .  50  ®  75 

Tomatoes,  lb . 30  @  50 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  . 2150  @23  00 

No.  2 . 20  00  @2100 

No.  3  . 14  00  @17  00 

Clover  mixed . 14  00  @20  00 

Straw,  Hye, . 12  00  @13  50 

GRAIN. 

W  heat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  2  46  @ 

Corn. as  to  quality,  bush .  1  40  @  1  41 

Flour,  carlots.  at  N.Y.  bbl . II  UO  @11  50 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  76  @  78 

Rye,  free  from  onion .  1  80  @181 


FEKD. 

City  Bran  .  44  00  @  45  00 

Middlings .  44  00  @  47  00 

Red  Dog .  47  (10  @  49  00 

Corn  Meal  .  46  00  @  48  00 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  prices 
noted  here,  but  repre.sent  produee  of  good  final¬ 
ity  and  the  buying  opportunities  of  at  least  half 
of  New  York's  population: 


Butter,  prints .  4<P(?49 

Tub  .  42f<fi4.’5 

Eggs  .  40^4.0 

Strawberries,  quart  .  2.')(®50 

Potatoes,  bushel  .  u(S!  0 

Fowls  .  28f(«30 

Apples,  dozen  .  30<®.')0 


Receipts  at  New  York  during  week  ending 


April  4: 

Butter,  lbs .  2, 58(1, 360 

Kgg.s,  dozen  .  4.2,30,630 

Dressed  Poultry,  packages  .  12,023 

Live  I’oultry,  crates  .  7,60ti 

Cotton,  bales  .  28,fH.5 

Apples,  barrels  .  ST.ririO 

Lemons,  boxes  .  5,760 

Onions,  sacks  .  7,940 

Oranges,  boxes  .  140.714 

Potatoes,  barrels  .  .52,675 

Corn,  bushels  .  C87,40() 

Hay,  tons  . 3,784 

Oats,  bushels  . T .  482.000 

R.ve.  bushels  .  46,250 

Wheat,  bushels  .  861,4()0 

Rosin,  barrels  .  13.421 

Spirits  Turpentine,  barrels  .  3.074 

Tar,  barrels  .  1,410 


AILING  ANIMALS 


aggravatotl  by  washing.  Remove  tlic 
cause  and  wet  the  affected  parts  twict; 
tlaily  with  a  lotion  composeil  of  four 
ounces  of  Goulard’s  extract,  two  ounces 
of  glycerine,  and  water  to  make  one  pint. 
Do  not  feed  coni  in  Summer,  and  if  the 
trouble  persists  do  not  feed  green  grass. 
The  trouble  sometimes  is  caused  by  indi¬ 
gestion.  A.  s.  A. 


Lameness  Following  Cut 

*  have  a  horse  that  cut  his  leg 
just  above  the  hoof  last  .Tune.  I  fear 
the  tendon  wa.s  cut  through,  though  the 
veterinarian  seemed  to  think  it  was  not. 
We  had  a  high  shoe  put  on  to  .support 
the  ankle  and  she  now  seems  lame  from 
the  shoulder  as  well  as  weak  in  the 
ankle.  I’ossihly  sweeny  has  set  in.  Is 
there  anything  to  be  done  for  that? 

Virginia.  w.  a.  j. 

We  are  unable  to  form  a  definite  idea 
of  the  condition  present,  as  your  descrip¬ 
tion  is  not  clear,  and  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  we  can  only  advise  ypu  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  judgment  and  advice  of 
the  local  graduate  veterinarian  who  has 
the  advantage  of  making  an  examination 
in  person.  a.  S.  A. 


Depraved  Appetite 

I  have  .a  horse  that  eats  dirt,  chews 
bark  on  trees.  Horse  doctor  said  give 
charcoal,  but  that  does  not  stop  it. 
What  does  the  horse  need?  0.  P. 

New  York. 

.Vllow  the  horse  free  access  to  poplar 
(popple)  trunks  and  boughs.  The  bark 
is  medicine  in  such  cases.  Worms  may 
be  the  cause  and  on  general  principles 
it  would  be  well  to  give  the  worm  pow¬ 
ders  often  prescribed  here.  Feed  gener¬ 
ously  on  whole  oats,  wheat  bran,  ear 
corn  and  good  hay.  Add  carrots  if  they 
ai'C  obtainable.  A.  S.  A. 


Summer  Itch 


Nervous  Horse 


of  .staggers,  probably  caused  by  indiges¬ 
tion  and  idleness.  Allow  him  a  box  st.ill. 
Feed  lightly  and  keep  the  bowels  active. 
Never  let  him  stand  for  a  single  day 
without  work  or  adequate  outdoor  exer¬ 
cise.  A.  s.  A. 


Bed  Sore 

Is  there  any  way  to  induce  or  com¬ 
pel  a  1400-1'b.  horse,  14  years  old,  to 
lie  on  her  left  side?  It  is  her  habit  to 
rest  on  the  right  side,  and  lately  a  sore 
about  the  .“^ize  of  a  quarter  dollar  has 
appeared  on  her  right  thigh,  which  can¬ 
not  heal,  because  it  is  repeatedly  irri¬ 
tated.  H.  P.  P. 

New  Jersey. 

4'he  best  course  in  such  a  case  woiibl 
be  to  iillow  the  horse  a  roomy  box  stall, 
well  bedded  with  sawdust  or  planing 
mill  shavings.  The  present  stall  is  too 
narrow  and  not  enough  bedding  has  been 
placed  at  the  side  where  the  horse  lies. 
If  the  halter  rope  is  tied  rather  short, 
and  to  the  side  of  the  stall  upon  which 
the  horse  is  wished  to  lie,  he  will  be 
likely  to  lie  on  that  side  or  remain 
standing.  A  horse  soon  learns  to  sleep 
in  the  standing  position  or  slings  may 
be  loosely  applied  to  prevent  lying 
down,  f'lcanse  the  sore.  I*aiut  it  wirh 
tincture  of  iodine  three  times,  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  T2  hours;  then  apply  twice  daily 
a  mixture  of  one  dram  each  of  tannic 
acid,  boric  acid  and  alum  in  an  ounce  of 
lard.  A.  3.  A. 


Cure  Fob  Cribbing. — This  is  how  I 
cured  a  horse  from  cribbing:  I  took  a 
jiicce  of  water  pipe  that  would  jn.st  fit  in 
a  piece  of  old  bicycle  tire,  just  the  length 
of  the  manger  .and  fastened  on  the  man¬ 
ger  securely.  The  horse  did  not  relish  the 
taste  of  the  rubber,  and  in  a  few  days  was 
cured  of  the  habit.  This  happened  two 
years  ago.  Charles  h.  pkinule. 

IMassachusetts. 


Onr  horse  has  some  kind  of  skin  dis¬ 
ease  on  her  belly,  in  the  vicinit.v  of  her 
navel.  It  has  gradually  spread  to  be¬ 
tween  her  front  legs.  It  only  annoys  her 
by  itching*  during  the  warm  weather  of 
each  year.  I  have  scrubbed  her  on  the 
diseased  place  with  soap  ami  water; 
later  with  clear  wood  alcohol ;  still  later 
with  diluted  dip.  I  always  used  a  scrub¬ 
bing  brush,  but  the  under  side  of  a  1,400- 
Ib.  mare  is  hard  to  get  at  effectually,  and 
there  have  been  no  results.  II.  P.  P. 

New  Jersey. 

Lying  upon  a  dirty,  wet  floor  or  grouud 
tends  to  cause  this  condition,  and  it  is 


I  have  a  horse,  24  years  old.  have 
owned  and  used  him  for  16  years,  always 
gentle  and  safe  to  use.  A  few  days  ago 
put  I  harness  on  him  as  usual,  when  he 
commenced  to  kick  and  .squeal ;  could  not 
get  harness  off,  only  by  putting  twitch 
on  his  nose.  He  would  kick  if  touched 
in  any  way.  What  was  the  cause  and 
has  anyone  had  like  experience  with  an 
old  horse?  s.  I),  o. 

Connecticut. 

If  yon  are  certain  that  a  sharp  object 
on  the  harness  did  not  cause  tlie  kick¬ 
ing,  from  irritation,  it  may  be  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  old  horse  had  an  attack 


Remedy  For  Rots. — On  page  1606  A. 
S.  A.  asks  for  remedy  for  bot.s.  Try  raw 
potatoes;  they  are  harmle.ss  and  will  not 
cost  much  to  try.  If  horse  will  not  eat 
potatoes  grate  them  and  mix  with  feed. 

Itochester,  N.  Y.  ji.  is. 


The  lady  of  good  family  was  showing 
her  ancestral  home  to  her  small  son. 
She  pointed  with  special  pride  to  a  biust 
of  her  father.  “And  that,  Robbie,”  she 
said,  “is  your  grandfather.”  Robbie 
looked  somewhat  perplexed.  “Is  that  all 
there  was  of  him’/’’  he  a.sked. — New 
York  Times. 


Better  Footwear  for 

Farmers 


Every  “H^ress”  Brown  Boot  or  Shoe  is  Just  ONE  SOLID 
PIECE  of  tough,  gristly  rubber — aetually  the  same  kind  of  rub¬ 
ber  that  has  made  Goodrich  Automobile  tires  known  all  over 
the  world  as  the  strongest,  longest  wearing  tires  ever  made. 
That  means  wear — more  of  it  in  one  pair  of  “Hipress”  than 
in  two  and  even  three  pairs  of  any  old  style  bla^c  i 

boots  you  ever  wore. 

And  you  can  see  that  there  isn’t  a  chance  for  a  **HiprevSs” 

One  Piece  Molded  Boot  or  Shoe  to  crack,  peel  or  come  apart. 

It  simply  can’t  leak.  It  gives  so  much  more  service,  and  so 
much  more  comfort,  that  after  you  have  worn  your  first  pair  you 
will  always  ask  your  dealer  for  the  Brown  Boots  and  Shoes 
With  the  ‘‘Red  Line  ’Round  the  Top.” 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio 

Makers  of  the  Celebrated  Goodrich  Automobile  Tires 

in  the  Long  Run’* 


REDUNE 

’round 
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■Che  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


rHE  KELLS  FARMS  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 
jPECIAL  prices  for  may  and  JUNE 

TN  accordance  with  our  regular  policy  we  have  reduced  our  prices  for  the  rest 

N  of  the  season  on  all  our  matings.  We  can  now  quote  you  eggs  for  hatching 
*  as  low  as  $5.00  per  100,  from  birds  that  have  shown  their  ability  to  produce 
eggs  and  chicks  of  great  vitality  and  productiveness.  We  have  another  Pen  we 
quote  at  $6.00  per  100,  that  score  higher  on  the  standard  requirements  and  are 
as  uniform  a  lot  of  healthy,  vigorous,  laying  birds  as  can  be  found.  Chicks 

from  the  above  matings  at  $12.00  and  $14.00  per  100.  Please  advise  of  your 
wants  as  early  as  possible  as  we  are  already  well  booked  on  May  orders. 

CIRCULAR  WITH  FULLER  INFORMATION  ON  REQUEST 

THE  KELLS  FARMS,  Poultry  Dept.,  NEW  PALTZ,  N.Y. 

1 

Eggs  for  Hatching  and  Day-Old  Chicks 

’  Hatching  eggs  from  fully  matured,  carefully  mated  farm  raised 

birds,  selected  for  their  prolific  laying  qualities  and  vigor.  We  can 

1  supply^  eggs  in  any  quantity,  in  season,  from  our  matings  of 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 

Day-Old  Chicks 

’  We  can  supply  in  any  quantity  from  our  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  S.  C. 

[  White  Leghorns;  Day-Old  Ducklings,  we  can  supply  in  limited  quantities. 

!  Write  for  Price-list,  BRANFORD  FARMS,  Groton,  Conn. 

'  Special  Announcement 

■|  T>T  TT  T  TT'^T'C!  %  Barron,  Flock  Average  of  Dams 

X  O  v/vJ  3l  kJ  X  168,  Sired  by  Full  Barron  Cockerels 

ALL  FROM  DAMS  200  UP  TO  260 

Delivered  at  5  months  of  age,  ready  to  lay.  Price  $2.00  each,  any  quantity. 
March  hatch  delivery  in  AUGUST.  Catalog  on  request,  look  up  Class  C. 

“UTILITY  LEGHORNS” 

3,000  chicks  open  after  April  20th  delivery 

BAYVILLE  FARMS.  Box  R,  Bayville,  OCEAN  COUNTY,  N.  J. 


LANSING’S  LEGHORN  CHICKS  LIVE  AND  LAY 

w  A  f  TCIT  BREEDING  STOCK  HAS  FIFTEEN  YEARS  ANCESTRY  ON  OPEN  CLOVER 

I-il  V  Cl  RANCE,  FED  WINTER  OF  1010-17  FOR  LIGHT  WINTER  EGG  PRODUC¬ 

TION  THUS  INSURING  HIGH  VITALITY  OF  CHICKS  AND  EGGS  NOW,  PUREBRED  HENS  OF  EXCEPTIONAL 
CONSTITUTIONAL  VIGOR. 

V  K'\r  A  I  TCC  FROM  LARGE  MATURE  HENS  OF  HIGH  TRAP  NEST  RECORDS  IN  PULLET 

I  year,  matings  introduce  male  blood  from  strains  of  highest 

PROVEN  INTERNATIONAL  RECORD. 

Producing  market  egga~--oars  not  a  hatching  plant —  we  offer  only  the  limited 
number  of  really  high  clasa  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  chicks  and  eggs  our  breeding 
$>ens  produce  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  our  own  farm. 

CHICKS.  $12  60  ®  1.00  EGGS,  $6  00  <»  100.  LIVE  CHICKS  AND  93%  FERTILITY  GUARANTEED 

1SK  ::  E.  0.  LANSING,  ROMULUS,  N.  Y.' 


W  *  L  I'rom  a  heavy  laying  strain  of  S.  C.  W. 

X  Legliorns.  Bred  for  size,  vigor  and  heavy 

ggg  production,  which  havearecord  break- 
llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllillllllli^  ing  record  for  winter  laying.  Average 

from  these  pens  have  laid  45%  since  Dec  Ist  to  Feb.  16.  Eggs  and  chicks  from 
these  pens  at  the  following  prices:  Eggs  $7.00  per  100,  $4. .50  per  50,  $70.00  per  1,000. 
Baby  chicks  $15.00  per  100,  $8.00  per  50,  $125.00  per  1,000.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
LOCUST  CORNER  POULTRY  FARM  Archer  W.  Davis,  Prop.  MOUNT  SINAI.  L.  I..  N.  Y 


Cocks  and  Cockerels 


BABY  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Barred  and  White  R»cks 
Extra  good  utility  birds  from  heavy  laying  stock 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

TYWACANA  FARMS,  Inc. 

Box  68,  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y, 


S.  C.  White  LEGHORNS 

CAREFULLY  BRED  FROM 
Young,  Cyphers  and  Barron  Stock 
Baby  Chicks  —  $10  per  lOO 
Hatching  Eggs  90^  fertile— $S  per  lOO' 

From  selected  ‘J-yr.  old  vigorous  and  jirolific 
liens,  milk  fed  and  on  alfalfa  range,  mated 
by  cockerels  from  2‘3.5-'JtiO  egg  hens. 
WHITK  SPKINtiS  FAKM,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM 

S.  Co  Vfhite  Leghorns 

A  Limited  numlier  of  eggs  from  our  speeinl  floi-k  of 
trapnested.  high  record  winter  layers,  ifl.50  per 
setting,  l|>6  per  hundred.  Chicks  after  Ma.v  1st.  iKI.V 
per  hundred.  Also  chicks  and  eggs  from  our  regular 
Hocks  as  usual.  All  eggs  are  from  our  own  American 
bred  birds.  Layers  of  the  large  pure  white  egg. 
This  is  not  a  ‘'hatchery.” 

VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Salt  Point,  N.  Y. 


Chicks—BABY— Chicks 

Tl  rHY  not  purchase  from  an  old  bi'eeder  of  stand 
VV  ingt  You  prollt  h.v  his  years  of  experience.  We 
have  spared  no  exjiense  to  perfect  our  strain  of  B. 
<!.  White  LeghornH.  Wo  have  no  other  breed. 

We  guanintee  Uhicks  and  Kggs  for  Hatching  to  he 
from  our  own  brei'der.s.  Also  safe  delivery  and  a 
satisliod  custemer.  Send  us  your  order.  Booklet  free. 

Spring  Water  I'oultry  Farm 
Stockton,  New  Jersey 


Barron  Hatching  Eggs 

Hatching  eggs  from  Barron  strain  of  .S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  The  Barron  Stock  was  imported 
from  Tom  Barron.  Catforth,  England.  These  hens 
are  trapnested  and  bred  to  lay.  Only  white  eggs 
of  uniform  size  sold  for  hatching.  Breeders  on 
free  range  when  weather  permits. 

Eggs  eight  cents  each  in  any  quantity 

The  DELAWARE  EGG  FARM,  Milferd,  Delaware 

A.  M.  POLLARD,  (Jpncral  ManairiT.  Formtrlu  Manager 
of  uH  tho  N.  A.  KfCtf  I.ayintf  OoinpotUioat 


nr 


LEGHORNS-REDS-DOTTES. 

Bred  for  he.ilth.  vigor  and  productive¬ 
ness.  lie.uily,  too.  Oiir  fine  flocks  con¬ 
tain  hlgh-rccoi'd  laying  competition  birds, 

1  lii'ported  stock  and  youngsters  bred  from 
1  tliese.  Siinnyniede.  Tom  Barron,  Will 
Barron  and  liglaniine  strains. 


Hatching  Eggs — Baby  Chicks 

sold  at  moilcst  prices.  At  little  cost  you  can  put 
this  bred-to-lay  blood  in  your  liotks.  It  pays  I  Our 
customers  receive  service  and  a  uqttarc  deal. 

Sunnyniede  contains  198  acres— altalt.a  range— run¬ 
ning  water — .“lOO  trap  nests  in  use — modern  eciuipmeat 
tlirougliout.  Write  for  FHEE  circular. 

SUNNYMEDE  POULTRY  FARM 

Route  2  E  Princeton,  New  Jersey 


GIBSON  POULTRY 

THE  BIG  MONEY  MAKERS 


^BABY  CHICKS,  EGGS 
BREEDING  STOCK 

S.  C.  W.  Leshorns,  R.  I.  Reds, 

B.  P.  Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes 
f  Gibson  baby  chicks  tiro  vigorous  and  liv.able, 
from  trapnested  fat  inrango.  heavy  la.vingllookB, 
headed  by  males  trom  the  docks  producing  the 
highosi  scoring  pons  at  ths  last  International 
laying  conlesl.  Hatching  Eggs  from  tho  saiuo 
‘  matings  guaianteed  eiglity  per 
cent  fertile,  tlibson  brooders  d 
are  large,  vigorous  and  will  ^ 
make  your  flpek  moi  o  prodiic" 
live  and  prolltalile.  Safe  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Illustra¬ 
ted  folder  free,  write  for 
it  NOW. 


G.  F.  GIBSON,  Galen  Farms 
Box  107,  Clyde.  N.  Y, 


Single 

Comb 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  Exclusively 

YOUNG  AND  BARRON  STRAINS 

Three  Thousand  Breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Inoculated 
and  free  from  lice.  Milk  fed.  SiH-oial  bred  tor  great  W'in- 
ter  laying.  Eggs  for  hatching  now  ready  in  any  quantity 
at  $0  per  100.  tfi  per  100  in  lots  of  aoOormore.  Orders  lllled 
on  a  day’s  notice.  Baby  chicks  from  now  to  May  10  @  112 
per  100;  after  May  10,  SIO  per  100.  Oapacity  12,000  a  week. 
My  Book  “Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,”  FREE 
with  all  $10  orders.  Circulars  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS.  Box  75.  Pleasant  Valley.  N.Y 


THE  HENYARD 


Turkey  and  Duck  Eggs  in  Incubator 

How  can  I  hatch  turkc.v  and  duck  egg.s 
with  an  incubator V  What  is  the  last  day 
of  tui'uing  egg  and  culling  them?  F.  B. 

New  York. 

Turkey  egg.s  may  be  hatched  in  an  in¬ 
cubator,  hnt  under  ordinary  conditions 
the  natural  method  is  found  more  satis¬ 
factory.  I  )iick  -egg.s  are  liatched  almost 
ontireiy  in  incubators,  and  the  system  of 
hatching  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  prac¬ 
ticed  with  hens’  eggs,  except  that  the 
temfieratiire  of  the  machine  is  slightly 
lower,  and  more  moisture  is  used  in  the 
imu’hine.  .Tiist  before  duck  eggs  and  tur¬ 
key  eggs  begin  to  jiip  a  cloth  should  he 
placed  on  the  eggs,  after  wetting  it  with 
hot  water  at  a  temperature  of  about  150 
degrees  F.  After  placing  the  wet  cloth 
over  the  eggs  close  the  machine  for  about 
1.5  minutes,  and  then  remove  the  cloth 
and  do  not  oi>en  the  machine  again  until 
the  hatc’h  is  completed.  Miin.v  liens’  eggs 
are  ruined  every  year  by  lack  of  moisture 
while  in  the  incubator.  This  year  we 
hiive  adopted  the  plan  of  siirinkling  the 
floor  under  the  maohines  with  hot  water 
every  evening  during  the  hatch.  The 
vajior  rises  from  this  hot  water  and  seems 
to  have  a  better  effect  on  the  eggs  which 
are  in  the  machine  than  sprinkling  with 
cold  water. 

The  eggs  are  cooled  the  last  time  on 
the  eighteenth  day.  and  tiirni'd  twice  a 
day  from  tlie  second  day  until  they  begin 
to  pip.  c.  S.  G. 


Hens  With  Liver  Trouble 

I  have  had  an  unusual  amount  of 
trouble  in  my  flock  of  yearling  Leghorns, 
Avith  liver  troiilile.  '^I'hey  are  closely  con¬ 
fined,  and  fed  standard  rations  for  heavy 
egg  production.  (’an  you  recommend 
something  that  can  he  fed  in  mash  or 
drinking  water,  that  will  tend  to  contnd 
this’/  ,r.  w.  c. 

Massachiisefts. 

I  know  of  nothing  that  can*  he  fed  to 
overcome  the  effects  of  close  confinement 
and  heavy  feeding  for  egg  prfKluction.  In 
the  very  nature  of  things  the  cause  of  any 
difficulty  must  be  removed  before  any 
remedy  can  become  effective.  A  physic, 
.such  as  Epsom  salts,  in  half  teaspoonfiil 
or  greater  dose  per  hen,  administered  in 
moist  mash  at  regular  intervals  might 
postpone  the  evil  effects  of  heavy  feeding 
and  would  he  a  rational  procedure,  hut  it 
could  be  considered  only  a  palliative  at 
best.  M.  11.  1). 


Weak  Chicks 

Could  you  tell  me  the  cau.se  of  my 
chickens  dying  in  the  shell’?  They  were 
fully  developed  and  would  just  be  able  to 
knock  a  hole  in  the  shell,  hut  did  not 
seem  to  possess  enough  vitality  to  break 
through  tho  shell.  The  incubator  was 
run  in  a  very  dry  place.  We  always  jiick 
out  the  nicest  and  freshest  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  purposes.  I  also  put  a  hasiu  of  xvater 
in  the  bottom  of  the  machine  so  as  to 
furnish  plenty  of  moisture,  as  some  iieo- 
ple  tell  me  this  is  recpiired  iu  an  incu¬ 
bator.  Is  this  true?  Which  is  the  better 
place  to  run  an  incubator,  in  quite  a 
damp  cellar,  or  an  oiithuilding,  double 
hoarded  with  good  concrete  fkwr?  K,  c. 

New  York. 

T  know  of  no  reason  for  the  failure  of 
so  many  fully  cleveloiied  chicks  to  emerge 
from  their  shells  save  that  these  chicks 
have  not  .sufficient  vigor  to  complete  their 
diwelopmeut  and  emergence  under  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  artifioial  methods  of  hatch¬ 
ing.  Any  conditions  detrimental  to  the 
hatch  as  a  whole  during  its  progress 
Avoiild,  of  course,  increa.se  the  number  of 
these  failures.  An  incubator  should  ho 
run  in  a  moist  place  and  a  cellar  is 
usually  preferable  to  an  outbuilding.  If 
no  provision  is  made  within  the  macliiue 
itself  for  moisture  trays,  the  Hoor  of  the 
room  should  be  kept  constantly  sprinkled 
with  water  in  order  to  saturate  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  room,  5i.  b.  d. 


Brooder  Stove ;  Ready-mixed  Chick  Food 

1.  I  wish  to  build  brooder  house  1‘JxlH, 
divided  into  two  parts.  Whicdi  of  the 
many  brooder  stoves  would  you  advise? 
2.  Oiir  feed  problems  are  very  difficult 
just  at  pri'sent,  ns  so  often  we  are  unable 
to  get  certain  kinds  of  feed.  AVoiild  yon 
.suggest  sorts  of  ready  mixed  feed  for  little 
chicks?  N.  r.  I’. 

IVnnsylvania. 

1.  Then'  are  so  many  good  brooder 
stoves  on  the  market  that  one  could  hardly 
specify  any  jiarticnlar  make  as  the  best. 
A  good  brooder  stove  should  have  an  au¬ 
tomatic  device  for  regulating  the  draft  in 
high  winds  and  be  substantially  built. 

2.  It  is  not  at  all  nece.ssary  to  luirchase 

ready  mixed  feeds  for  little  chicks,  iinle.ss 
one  iirefers  to  do  so.  An  excellent  hard 
grain  mixture  may  be  made  from  finely 
cracked  corn,  pinhead  oatmeal,  and 
cracked  wheat,  using  one  part  of  the  oat¬ 
meal,  two  part.s  of  cracked  corn  and  three 
liarts  of  cracked  wheat.  After  a  few 
weeks  the  wheat  need  not  be  cracked  and 
coarser  cracked  t'oru  may  be  u.sed. 
Fracked  corn  alone  may  be  used  or  either 
of  the  other  ingredients  omitted,  but  the 
thn'e  together  make  an  admirable  mix¬ 
ture.  M.  U.  1). 


April  14,  iniT. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE 

We  believe  every  advertiser  in  our  Poultry 
Department  is  honest  and  reliable.  We  stand 
back  of  these  classified  advertisements  with  our 
‘‘Square  Deni  Guarantee,”  as  we  do  the  display 
advertisements.  Those  .purchasing  eggs  for 
hatching  and  baby  chicks  must  understand  that 
they  are  assuming  some  risk  when  ordering  from 
a  distance.  For  the  most  part  eggs  and  chicks 
carry  safely,  but  sometimes  rough  handling  by 
the  express  companies  or  exposure  to  heat  and 
cold  causes  (Tamage.  That  eggs  fail  to  hatch  or 
chicks  die  is  not  conclusive  evidence  of  bad 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  and  we  shall  not 
consider  claims  on  that  basis.  To  avoid  contro¬ 
versy  buyer  and  seller  should  ha'-e  a  definite  un¬ 
derstanding  as  to  the  responsibility  assumed  iu 
case  of  dissatisfaction. 


The  STOCKTON 
HATCHERY 

We  are  the  producers  of  specially  strong, 
healthy  baby  chicks— strictly  thoroughbred 
and  guaranteed  quality  that  is  above  the 
ordinary.  If  you  desire  to  improve  your 
flocks,  we  have  the  chicks  that  will  do  it. 
W'e  handle  nothing  but  the  best. 

Full  count,  safe  delivery  and  absolute  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed. 

PRICES — April  Deliueries  Chicks 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  .  .  . 
R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  .  . 
Barred  Rocks  ...... 

Thompson’s  Imperial 

“Ringlets”  .  .  .  .  . 

White  Wyandottes  .  .  .  . 


$11.00  per  100 
14.50  “  100 

14.50  “  100 

19.50  “  100 
15.00  “  100 


If  you  are  in  need  of  500  chicks  or  more, 
write  for  special  prices. 


THE  STOCKTON  HATCHERY 


BOX  E  ::  ::  ::  ::  STOCKTON.  N.  J. 


Baby 

Chicks 


S.  C»  W,  Leghorns 
R.A  S.  C.  R»  #•  Reds 
B»  Rocks 

p  y  K  E  B  R  E  D  , 

*  Strong,  Livable. 

From  heavy  -  laying, 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

Wesley  Grinnell 

Sodus,  N.  Y. 


LEGHORNS-BARRON-WYANDOTTES 

Now  offering  eggs  from  highest  quality  breed¬ 
ers.  Our  direct  imported  Pens  AA,  with  rec¬ 
ords  278,  280.  281,  282,  282,  and  others,  mated  to 
sonsof  oaO-een  hen  in  three  years  and  466-hen  in 
two  years.  Many  other  record  breeders.  Large 
breeding  farms  are  our  satisfied  customei's. 

THE  BARRON  FARM.  R.  F.  D.  No.  3.  Connellsvllle,  Ps. 


BARRON  LEGHORNS 

CHICKS  8>l!i.OO  per  lOO  KCOS  96.00  per  lOO 
Our  breeders  are  pure  Barron  Hens,  mated  to  Barron 
Cockerels  from  high  record.  Imported  stock.  Three 
Hundred  Acres  Kange,  foitv-llve  years  reputation. 
•‘FKKIHNO  KABY  CHICKS”  Booklet  sent  free 
EASTERN  SHORE  NURSERIES,  Denton,  Md. 


LADY  BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

SI’KCIAI..  Direct  Imported  English  trap-nested 
stock.  308-egg  record  pullet  year;  289-egg  reeoid  sec¬ 
ond  year.  Matching  eggs  now  ready,  @1  and  S‘4  per 
setting;  S7  and  ®10  per  100,  according  to  record. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  P.  F.  Rafferty,  Marlboro, Mass. 


Barron-Eglantine  Strain. 

of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

the  strain  with  the  record  behind  it.  Eggs,  chicks 
and  cockerels.  S.C.  Rhode  Island  Beds.  Large,  dark 
birds.  Heavyllayers.  Prices  reasonable.  Catalogue. 

Wy-Har  Farm  -  R.  1,  Denton,  Md. 


Hampton’s  Black  Leghorns 

Are  proving  their  worth  at  VinelanlL  Start 
right  with  tliis  wonderful  breed.  Baby 
Chicks  and  Eggs.  Circular  free. 

A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  B,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  IWE 

bred  from  thrifty, vigorous  stock  on  farm  range. 
Will  produce  fine  layers.  Refund  for  dead  chicks. 
Postal  brings  circular.  LOVELL  GORDON.  Esperance.N.  T. 


Silver  Campine  and  White  Leghorn 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  from  Farm  Raised  Utility  strain. 
Silver  Cainpines.  $2  per  15;  $8  per  hundred.  White 
Leghorn,  I).  W.  Young  and  Tom  Barron  strain,  $1.50 
per  15;  $6  per  hundred.  75'%  Fertility  and  safe  deliv¬ 
ery  tliiarnutecd  at  The  Tri  Slalei  Poullry  Fsnn,  Port  Jervis  N.  f 


World's  Champion  Layers  f?Z“’'E«eiand! 

Barron  strain  S.  C.  Wliite  I.eghorns  and  White  Wy¬ 
andottes.  Pen  1  and  2  with  records  253.  258,  259,  ‘285 
268.272.273. ‘274,27.1.  Eggs  and  Day-Old  Chicks.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  3, Versailles, 0. 


BARRON 

FOUNDATION 

S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


Eggs  per  setting . $2  up 

Pull  ets.  Cockerels,  Breed¬ 
ing  Stock  priced  right,  ac¬ 
cording  to  age  and  breed¬ 
ing.  Circular  Free. 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Uniontown,  Pn. 


Baby  Chicks  S.  c.  White  Leghorns  ;,'ron™ 

ff.  healtliy,  vigorous  layers,  tlie 

kind  that  make  profits.  A l.so  Hatching  Ejfgs.  Write 
at  once  for  particulars.  Horton's  Point  Poultry 
Farm,  K.  F.  D.  No.  37,  Southold,  New  York 


BARRON  LEGHORNS 

248-282-egg  strain  baby  chicks  and  iiatching  eggs 
Circular  free.  PATTERSON  POULTRY  FARM.  Clayton.  N  Y. 


While  Leghorns 


and  our  Free  Catalog  (Utility  Facts)  both  I’rofitable 
and  Interesting.  Stock,  Eggs  and  Cldcks. 

Old  Hickory  I.cghoni  Yards,  Box  2,  ALTOONA,  PA, 


25»c  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Rhode  Island  Reds 

TRAPNESTED 

Splendid  cherry  to  mahogany  rich  glowing  red,  thor¬ 
oughbred,  hen  hatched,  free  range,  open-front  colony 
house,  hardy  stock.  Scientiflcally  line  bred  away  from 
broodiness  and  for  heaviest  winter  laying,  on  a  strictly 
sanitary  plant.  Heaviest  laying  Reds  in  existence,  lay¬ 
ing  rates  211  to  279  eggs.  FINE  BREEDING  COCK¬ 
ERELS,  early  hatched,  largo,  hardy,  vigorous  breeders, 
great  stamina;  long  backs,  low  tails,  short  legs  well 
spread;  brilliant  rich  glowing  mahogany  red  and  out 
of  trapnested  hens.  BREEDING  HENS,  pullets,  mated 
trios  and  breeding  pens.  HATCHING  EGGS  from  mag¬ 
nificent,  large,  hardy,  glowing  red  rose  and  single  comb 
hens,  not  pullets,  mated  to  splendid,  large,  vigorous, 
burning  red  males,  themselves  out  of  trapnested  hens. 
Fertile,  strong,  hatchable,  large,  unblemished  eggs,  gath¬ 
ered  hourly,  shipped  daily,  siife  delivery  guaranteed. 
White  diarrhoea  absolutely  unknown. 

We  ship  all  over  U.  S.,  Canada,  South  America,  Cuba, 
and  abroad  as  far  as  Atistralia  Courteotis,  stralghfor- 
ward  dealings.  Safe  delivery.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

FROM  A  CANADIAN  CUSTOMER 
Dear  Mr.  Vibkht: 

The  cockerel  and  pullets  arrived  in  good  condition. 
Looked  as  If  they  had  been  on  road  but  few  hours  instead 
of  SEVEN  DAYS.  They  all  started  to  scratch  and  Hy 
around,  the  cockerel  wa-s  crowing  and  challenging  my 
other  birds.  (Signed)  It.  N.  O.,  British  Columbia,  Can. 

1917  mating  booklet  on  request, 

VIBERT  RED  FARM  Box  1,  WESTON.  N.  J. 

OAEAND  FARMS 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

EXCLUSIVELY 

Early  BREEDING  cockerels.  33.6O  and  *5  EACH. 

CAREFULLY  MATED  FENS  C(5nSISTINQ  OF  FOUR 
FEMALES  AND  MALE.  320.  HATCHING  EGGS  FROM 
SEVEN  BEST  PENS,  gS  PER  SETTING  OF  FIFTEEN. 
FROM  SEVEN  OTHER  CAREFULLY  SELECTED  PENS, 
$3  PER  FIFTEEN.  HIGH-CLASS  UTILITY  EGGS,  81.7)5 
PER  SETTING  OP  FIFTEEN,  $8  PER  HUNDRED.  All 
from  Heavy-weight.  Healthy,  Vigorous,  Heavy  Winter 
laying  Stock,  combining  Beauty  and  Utility.  The  resuit 
of  yearaof  Careful  Selection  and  Mating  fora  combina¬ 
tion  of  tho  Four  Essentials  in  Reds— VIGOR,  HIGH  EGG- 
LAYINti  ABILITY,  TYPE  AND  COLOR,  and  of  having 
been  bred  up  on  Free  Clover  Ranges  and  Housed  in  Open 
FVont  Houses  under  tho  Most  Sanitary  Conditions. 
GUARANTEE  ON  STOCK  ABSOLUTE  SATISFACTION  or 
Money  Refunded,  and  Express  Charges  paid  both  waj-s  on 
return  of  bird  or  birds,  and  80  per  cent  fertility  on  egg.s. 
OAKLAND  FARMS.  OAKLAND,  JVEW  JERSKV 


J^A^sUtiKtyULReds 

Chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  two-year-old  birds. 
Tonipliiiis  and  Colonial  strains.  Chicks,  1S18  per 
100— after  iMay  1st,  9S16.  Eggs  ®8.00  jier  100 — after 
April  15th,  1»(J..50.  Kgg.s  from  Special  Pen  of 
Vibert’s  S.  C.  Keds  (2.')4-271  egg  strain)  S5.00  per  15 
— after  April  L5th,  ®3.00  per  15. 

OVERBROOK  POULTRY  FARM.  Marlborough.  N.  Y. 


MAHOGANY  STRAIN  REDS 


Single  combs  only.  For  years  I  have  selected  Fall 
and  Winter  layers  for  breeders,  mated  to  rich  Ma- 
liogaiiy-colored  males.  Eggs  from  utility  matint 
®1.50  per  15;  ®4  per  50;  ®7  per  100. 

B.  Quackenbtjsh.  Box  400,  Darien,  Conn. 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Hatching  Eggs,  $5  per  100,  from  two  and  three-year- 
old  liens.  EDW.  BENNKTT,  .Jacksonville, Vt. 


Austin’s  200-Egg  Strain  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Standard  bred,  high  record  stock,  red  to  the  skin. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  Chicks  cockerels.  Write  for  book- 
Ictand  prices.  Auitin's  Poullry  Farm,  Bax  17.  Cintra  Harbor.  N.  H. 


R  D  I  DprjC  Bred-to-Lay.  Bine  Kih- 

winners  Hagerstown, 
Wilmington,  etc.  Eggs.  $1.25  per  15.  Free  Booklet. 

W.  G.  HORNER,  Desk  B,  Catalpa  Poultry  Farm,  Gettysburo,  Pa. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  n  e  w’®y  o"’ k  s  h^o  w  s 

two  consecutive  years.  High-grade  utility  breeding 
stock,  also  eggs  for  hatching.  Send  for  circular. 
MAPLECKOFT  FAKM.8,  Box  R.  Pawling, N.Y. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS  AND  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

No  chicks  nor  breeders,  .\loderate  prices. 

KRKWfiTKK  I’OULTKY  YARDS, Ooriiu all,  y.Y. 


Pen  47,  Storr’s  Contest 

Eggs  and  chicks  from  trap-nested  S.  C.  Reds  same 
bloodlines.  Cat.  A.  Allan,  Jr.,  Newport,  K.  I. 


PARADISE  Braedars  of  Heavy  Laying  Poullry.  Trap  Neitad 

milTDY  S  C  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

UUUIKT  O.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

FARM  buff  PLY.  ROCKS,  200-ERg  Strain 

r  e  1  n  ,o,n  r-i  Chicks.  Hatchinir  Egits  and  Stock 

for  Sale.  Our  1917  Clrcufar  Free,  jj_  PARADISE,  PA. 


BABY  CHIX-HATCHING  EGGS-BREEDERS 

While  Wyandallas,  R.  I.  Rada,  Barred  Racks,  Light  and  Dark  Bi'iili- 
mas,  S.  C.  W.  and  B.  Leghorns.  Utility  and  show  quality. 
Light  Bniliina  cockerels,  $2.60  each.  Catalogue  free. 

Kiverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  165.  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


Buff  Wyandotte  Eggs  For  Sale 

(’arefully  bred  for  seventeen  years,  Pure  blood; 
free  range;  lieautifnl  color;  healthy.  $1  per  15;  $1.75 
per  30;  $5  per  100.  Chas.  I.  Miller,  R.F.D.  No.  1, Hudson,  N.Y. 


Purebred  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes 

Silver  Spangle  Hamburgs.  Eggs  15—11.50;  50— 
$4.25, prepaid.  Fancy  stock.  Elmer  Standisb,  Naples,  N.Y. 


White  Wyandottes 


“REGAL 
STRAIN’* 

I  have  a  beautiful  lot  of  birds  this  season  of  this 
World’s  Famou.s  Standard  bred  Utility  Strain,  and 
can  supply  Eggs  for  hatching  at  $2  per  15,  $4, ,50  por 
50,  $8  per  100.  $7  per  100  in  lots  of  500  or  more.  With 
every  order  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  satisfaction. 
E.  B.  UNDERHILL,  ‘‘Old  Orchard  Farm,”  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


PEARL  GUINEAS,  $2.50  Each 

SINCLAIR  SMITH,  Box  153,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.Y. 

While  Chinese  GOOSE  EGGS  ilLrd’.Skr/Ke'il: 

K‘'pri3?°grB0WEu'!s!,£^^ 

Free  Book 

tells  how  to  make  more 
money  from  poultry.  Shows 
the  most  prolitable  baby 
chicks  to  buy  —  pure  bred, 
well  hatched,  from  heavy-egg 
strains.  Over  a  million  a  year. 

Prices  low. 

W.  F.  HILL  POT 
Box  I,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Trade 


Mach 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Connecticut  Contest 

Following  is  the  record  at  Storrs, 
Conn.,  for  week  ending  April  ,3,  and 
total  to  date : 

Barred  Hocks. 

Week  Total 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn . 

Michigan  P.  Farm,  Mich . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Jules  P.  Francais,  L.  I . 

Hampton  Institute,  Va . .  42 

Fairfields  Poultry  Farms,  N.  H.... 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farms,  Ontario. . 

Rodman  SchafT,  N.  H .  47 

Rock  Itose  Farm,  N.  Y . 

White  Hocks. 

ITolllston  Hill  P.  Farm,  Mass.  . . . 

Benjamin  F.  Low,  N.  H . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Buff  Hocks. 

Koshaw  Farms,  Conn . 

A.  A,  Hall,  Conn . 

■White  Wyandottes. 

A.  L,  JIulloy,  Conn . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

A.  Ij.  Vreeland,  N.  J . 

Grant  Buler  &  Son,  Pa .  44 

Joseph  Moreau,  R.  I . 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  J . 

Rrayman  Farm,  N.  II . 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario  .  46 

Vino  Hill  Farm,  Mass . 

Mr.s.  R.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y . 

Everett  E.  Wheeler,  Mass . 

J.  B.  Watson,  Conn . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Harry  Kendall,  N.  Y . 

Jay  ir.  Ernisse,  N.  Y . 

Nybrook  Farm,  L.  I . 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

H.  P.  Cloyes  &  IT.  R.  Sullivan,  Conn. 


Rhode  Island  Heds. 

Frank  E.  Turner,  Mass . 

Frank  E  Turner,  Mass . 

Colonial  Farm,  N.  H . 

A.  B.  Rrundage,  Conn . 

Hlllvlcw  P.  Farm.  Vt.  (R.  O.)... 

Homer  P.  Dcming,  Conn .  40 

Charles  O.  Polheinus,  N.  Y . 

Pequot  Poultry  F'arin,  Conn . 

.Springdale  Poultry  Farm,  Conn. 

I.aurcl  Hill  Farm,  R.  I . 

George  W.  Harris,  Conn . 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Conn . 

A.  VV.  Ruraery,  N.  H . 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Conn . 

Allan’s  Ilardtobcat  Reds,  R.  I.  . 


Fatherland  Farm,  Mass. 
Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn. 


Wliito  Orpingtons. 
Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  I . 


"White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . . 

liraeside  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

Jay  n,  Ernisse,  N.  Y . . 

BroaiT  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . . 

J.  O.  LeFevre,  N.  Y . . 

Rollwood  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.  . . , 

Win,  L.  Gilbert  Home,  Conn.  ... 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . . 

Kosliaw  Farms,  Conn . . 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Conn . 

Chas.  Ilelgl,  Ohio  .  44 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Will  Barron,  England  .  42 

J.  Collinson,  England  . 

Abel  I.athain,  England  . 

Busliklll  Poultry  Farm,  Pa .  47 

A.  P.  ISoblnson,  N.  Y . 

Eglantine  Farm,  Md . 

Frank  R.  Hancock,  Vt . 


E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa. 


W'liite  Leghorn  Club,  Ill . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 

Geo.  A.  Stannard,  Kansas  . 

Jas.  F.  Harrington,  N.  J . 

H.  W.  Colllngwooir,  N.  J . 

■Wlndsweep  Farm,  Conn . 

Wlndsweep  Farm,  Conn . 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  J . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J . 

Dr.  E.  P.  Holmes,  Maine . 

Hlllview  Farm,  Mo . 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn . 

Hillside  Farm,  Conn . 

Silver  Campines. 

Eugene  Van  Why,  Conn . . . 

Uncowa  Campine  Yards,  Conn .  42 

Totals .  4403 


617 

565 

413 

.  37 

639 

531 

.  51 

773 

.  39 

486 

.  47 

597 

.  49 

492 

.  48 

665 

.  87 

217 

.  50 

362 

39 

607 

38 

344 

42 

706 

89 

786 

48 
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44 

446 

47 

617 

51 

685 

** 

688 

46 
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47 

667 

44 

689 

26 

525 

49 

477 

36 

660 

49 

387 

45 

633 

47 

412 

52 

693 

42 

591 

42 

469 

45 

583 

36 

689 

37 

529 

43 

706 

40 

639 

34 

652 

63 

654 

62 

592 

49 

583 

48 

760 

44 

566 

47 

688 

48 

449 

56 

745 

41 

603 

419 

36 

777 

41 

476 

43 

618 

49 

664 

708 

44 

613 

48 

622 

48 

694 

51 

518 

40 

502 

46 

774 

40 

472 

50 

639 

61) 

456 

45 

4115 

50 

609 

42 

498 

44 

406 

20 

375 

42 

591 

40 

528 

42 

601 

47 

548 

50 

9:i4 

46 

601 

49 

630 

41 

369 

41 

588 

45 

731 

45 

609 

46 

762 

43 

526 

42 

h75 

49 

430 

35 

308 

29 

486 

45 

605 

40 

446 

49 

588 

42 

600 

45 

516 

54 

604 

44 

706 

45 

436 

47 

467 

46 

391 

44 

459 

61 

530 

46 

til'.* 

35 

470 

42 

343 

4403 

55776 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

13elow  is  record  of  the  Vineland,  N. 
J.,  egg-laying  contest  for  week  ending 
April  and  total  number  of  eggs 
laid  to  date. 

Barred  Plymouth  Hocks. 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J . 


Week  Total 


62 


Thomas  Henry,  Pa .  43 

Otto  C.  Luhrs,  N.  J . 

O.  N.  Myers.  Pa .  59 

Harry  II.  Ober,  N.  J .  40 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J .  .36 

George  C.  Ward,  Me .  46 


Woodslde  Farm,  R.  I. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks, 

Chester  P.  Dodge,  Mass . 

Holllston  Hill  Poultry  Farm.  Mass.. 
Edward  E.  -Murray,  N,  Y . 


50 


47 

.59 

52 


Victor  S.  Reichenbach,  Pa .  34 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J .  54 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  42 

Columbian  Plymouth  Rock£ 

Deptford  I’oultry  Farm,  N.  J .  54 

T.  J.  Enslln,  N.  J .  32 

J.  M.  Jones,  N.  J .  55 

White  Wyandottes. 

Thomas  Coates,  N.  J .  29 

A.  n.  Faulkner,  N.  J .  33 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa .  45 

Gablewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  41 

Lusseroft  Farm,  N.  J .  47 

E.  C.  Moore,  N.  J .  49 

'r.  11.  Matteson  &  Son,  R.  1 .  49 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J .  44 

11.  S.  Tuthill,  N.  J .  38 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Lake  Farm,  R.  1 .  56 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J .  66 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J......  48 

(Continued  on  page  009) 


879 

468 

531 

620 

603 

440 

4.50 

803 


682 

861 

680 

364 

781 

469 


.540 

510 

803 


625 

616 

682 

790 

696 

584 

587 

733 

802 

671 

470 

543 


Dead  Chicks 

Kill  Profits 

When  it  costs  about  25c  apiece 
to  raise  chicks — as  averages  tell  us 
it  does — well,  it  is  worth  while 
to  keep  them  alive. 

TChe  right  feed  will  help  you. 

H-O  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed 

is  a  balanced  combination  of  cut 
oatmeal  and  other  selected  grains. 
Steam-cooked  for  easy  digestion  and 
speedy  assimilation. 

Write  for  free  sample,  prices  and 
descriptive  folder. 

The  H-0  Company 

Milli: 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


John  J.  Campbell, 

General  Sales  Agent 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


"World’s  Champion 

Buys  ■Belle  City  Incubator 

I40-Eg)J  Size — Hot  Water — Double  Walled — Self 

itofrulatodg  with  $4.8S  llot-water  140* 

, chick  Brooder— both  $12. 50,  Frt.  Paid 
B.  of  Bockics.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed* 

$1000  In  Prizes 

Conditions  easy— Save  time— Order  Now. 

Write  for  Free  Book,  Hatching  Facts** 
today.  A  postal  will  do.  Jim  Rohan  .Eres. 

Belle  city  Incubator  Co.,  Box  48  Racine,  Wla. 


Young's  Portable 
Poultry  Houses 


W’rlte  for  free  circular 
showing  .30  difTcrent 
cuts  Portable  bouses, 
coops,  etc.  Prices  S2  and  up. 

E.C.  YOUNG  CO.,  16  Depot  St.,  RANDOLPH,  MASS. 


Improved 
Post 


Parcel 
_  Boxes 

New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 

Leg  Bands - Oats  Sprouters 

Catalog  Free  on  Request 
.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  New  York 


‘‘Perfection  ”  Barred  Rocks  (Ringlets) 

Pfforo  Our  cockerel-mating  pens  are  headed  by  1st, 
‘•Ob'’  2d  and  3d  prize  winners  and  some  of  the  fe¬ 
males  are  ‘‘  Ringlets.”  direct.  'I’lie  pullet-mating 
pons  contain  females  that  won  1st,  2d,  3d  and  4th 
and  are  mated  to  mules  that  will  produce  prize-win- 
uors.  Either  mating,  #6  per  setting;  3  setting-s, 
813.  Write  for  price-list  of  utility  eggs  and  baby 
chicks.  A  few  pullets  weigliing  about  7  lbs..  83.50 
eacli.  Ur.  Geo.  T.  Ilaymaii,  Box  20,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

RINGLET  BARRED  ROCKS 

Thompson’s  strain  direct.  Eggs,  15— $2.50:  30— $4; 
SO-SO;  100— $10.  One  setting  would  prove  that 
Barred  Hocks  of  Quality  can  be  produced  for  less 
money.  Booklet  Free.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

I,  H  BACORN  .  .  Sergeant.vlllc,  N.  J. 


BARRED 

utility  bred. 

B.  H,  HENION 


ROCK  EGGS 

$1  per  15;  $3..50  per  100. 

-  Brockportp  N.  V. 


Barred  Rocks-Eggs  ^eViio 

Day-Old  Chicks,  $12  por  100.  CDCKERELS.  $5  each. 
A.  Ce  Jones,  Marvel  Homestead  Farm.  Georoetown.  Del, 

Parks  Strain  Barred  Rocks 

Barred  Rock  ChicksVi;^,ro^,t: 

Rapid-growing.  BeiiAyr  strain  of  heavy  egg-pro¬ 
ducers.  He:iltliy,  pure-lired  p.-irent  stock.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  BENAYR  POULTRY  FARM.Warwick,  N.Y. 

Hatrhinn  Fnntt  barred  rocks,  r.  i.  reds 

*-99^  AND  WNITE  LEGNORNS. 

Good,  vigorous,  heavy-producing  stock.  Fertility 
very  high,  $2  and  $3  per  15;  $6  and  $8  per  1110. 
STANINOX  farm  -  East  Holllston,  Mass. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Look  up  pen  No.l  at  Vineland.  Eggs  from  the 
s.'inie  line,  $2.50  per  15;  $10,100.  We  sell  nothing 
but  what  we  produce  from  our  own  birds. 

Garret  W.  Buck  -  Col.ta  Neck,  N.  J. 

0/"»4-*|^4j  FISHEL  DIRECT,  hlggs,  $2  per 
VV  mie  1VUCK.!>  15_  chicks,  $15  per  0. 

May  delivery.  Circular.  A.  SCOFIELD,  Green  Naven,  N.Y. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Bred  15  years  for  high  production  of  eggs  and  meat. 
Hatching  eggs  that  are  showing  854  fertile.  88  per 
100,  876  per  1,000  Day-old  chicks.  810  ner  50,  818 
per  100;  8176  per  1,000.  Free  circular.  Writeforit. 
Wilson’s  Poultry  Farm,  Hollis,  N.  H. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Hatching  eggs  from  trapnested  andnntrapped  pens. 

Also  2  pens  of  trap  breeder.s  for  sale. 

Jules  F.  Fraucais,  Weslhampton  Beach,  L.  I.,  N.  Y 


FOR  SALE.  Becauie  1  have  1)  J  H  M  1 

B  R  e'd-Ito  ri!  AY  Karredi  .Kocks 

consisting  of  17  pullets  and  6  cockerels  bred  direct 
from  Jules  Francais  best  pen  last  year.  Price,  $45. 
Fay  H,  Coventry  -  Home,  N.  Y, 


fid  Rroprlq  Catalog  free.  Tells  about  ('hick- 
OU  DloCUS  Geese.  Turkeys,  Guineas. 

Bantams,  Dogs,  Belg.  Hares  and  Cavies.  Stock  and 
Hatching  Eggs  a  Specialty.  EbWI.N  a.  SOl'DKIt,  Telford,  Pa, 


Can  You  Tell 

positivelyjiist  how  many 
reggs  will  hatch  out  of 
each  setting  you  buy? 
Certainly  not;  neither  can  we. 
But  we  can  insure  you 
against  a  possible  total  loss. 
This  is  the  way  we  do  it.  Wo 
Kuarantoe  a  specified  number 
chicks  from  each  setting  of 
-  J — ^  eRgs  we  sell.  The  eggs  we  sell 
4 most  famous  stock  of  their  variety 
in  America.  \\  orld’s  Championship  at  Panama- 
1  acific  Exposition.  The  strain  that  lays  those 
large  chalk-white  eggs;  Martling  Silver  Cam- 
pines.  1  nce-list  ready— let  us  send  you  one. 
The  MARTLING  HENNERY,  P.O.Box  4,  Ridgefield,  N.  J. 


Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Eggs 


from  directly  imported  pedigreed  stock.  Also  Amer¬ 
ican  bred  record  layers  of  large,  white  eggs.  Breed¬ 
ers  have  free  range  and  selected  for  lieavy  laying. 
Any  number,  strong,  properly- 
hatched  chicks.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Prices 
low.  Circular  free.  It.  T.  Ewfiig,  Atlantic,  I‘a. 


Thousands  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Eggs  from  Egg  Pedigreed  Breeders,  Five  Dollars 
used;  Males  up  to  260  record, 
GLENHURST  STOCK  FARM, Kingston, N.Y. 


Eggs  for  Hatching 

ROSE  COMB,  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 
Xi.  Sage  -  Crown  Point,  New  York 


White  Leghorn  Eggs&ChiXg— 


*  strains.  Nulson's, Grove  Citf.Pa, 


Hatching  E^gs-Wyckoff  Strain  Direct 

Tlie  farm  mortgage  lifters.  $I  per  15;  $1.75  per  30- 
$5  per  100.  Perfect  Eggs  from  best  Pens 

J.  M.  CASE  .  tJILROA,  NEW  YORK 


Chicks 


S.  O.  W.  Leghorns  at  9c.  each.  Jloney 
refunded  for  dead  chicks.  Cir.  free. 
W,  A.  LAUVER,  McAlistervilie,  Pa. 


SS  ner  1 OO  stnxin  s.  c.  w. 

A  vyvf  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs 
OLD  HICKORY  POULTRY  FARM.  ML  MARION.  NEW  YORK 


OUFF.WHITE  LEGHORNS  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS.  Eggs, 90c.  per  15; 
4*  $to0  per  30.  III.  Minorcas,  Mottled  Ancunas  Kggs  tl- 
por  lo;  41.76  per  30.  Oat.  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Qiialierlawn.'pi! 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Delivery  of  chicks  beginning  Mar.  6th,  @  $10  por  100. 
Circular  tree.  Wayne  Poultry  Farms,  Box  1 14, Wooster,  0. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  Wo  breed,  not  buy.  200- 

1  ^  ,  egg  hens.  Eggs,  88  hun- 

dred.  Clucks,  $15  hundred.  Reduced  after  May  1.5. 
Circular.  WINDSWEEP  FARM,  Reddinp  Ridge,  Conn! 

GilbertFarm  School,  Georgetown,  Conn. 

Day-old  cliicks,  $15  for  100. 

H.  C.  WiiiTK  Leghorns.  Eggs  for  Hatching. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Eggs  for  Hatching  from  mature  birds.  We  have 
been  breeding  for  20  years  for  vigor  and  heavy  lay- 
Ing.  FLOYD  g.  WHITE,  Yorktowii,  Now  York 

Baby  Chicks  and  Eggs  E’irgiish’s.^o; 

Whit®  Leghorns  anil  Anconas.**  From  hens 
with  records  of  2.50  to  280.  A  few  cockerels.  Write 
for  prices.  HARTMAN  PDULTR'V  FARM,  So.  Columbus,  Ohio 

DaV-OldChix  heavy-laying  trap-nest  bred 

.  J  '  h.C.W.  Leghorns, $12per  100.  Strong, 
vigorous.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Millbrook 
Farm,  M.  L  PALMER,  Prop  .  Alfred  Station,  N.  Y 

CHASE  POULTRY  FARM 

F.  M.  DAVIS,  R.D.  N*.  1,  Cincinnatus,  N.Y. 

Breeder  Utility  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  of  tho  best 
strains.  Write  for  F’rce  Catalog. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  ^*s*t*o'o  k 

Baby  chicks,  Hatcliing  eggs,  Cockerels.  Choice 
Honey  and  .Maple  Syrup.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Juat-a-Mere  Farm,  Box  B,  Columbia  Cross  Roails.  Pa. 

Danish  White  Leghorn  Cockerels,  $5 

Barron  Wyandotte  and  Danish  Legliorn  eggs,  fer¬ 
tility  guaranteed,  $3  for  15;  heavy  layers  of  heavy 
oggs.  .  C.  W.  JJOONE,  Elkridge,  Maryland 

BRIGHTLY  POULTRY  FARM 

S.  ().  W.  Leghorn  Eggs  from  trap-nest  stock 
with  records  of  200  to  256  Eggs  per  year,  $1..50 
and  $2  per  setting.  Incubator  eggs,  $6  and  $8 
per  100.  Leghorn  and  B.  P.  Rock  cockerels. 

Brightly  Poultry  Farna,  Box  44,  Goochland,  Va. 

Ituff  Leghorns,  etc.  7c.  and 
,  *  np.  Money  Back  for  Dead  ones. 

Jacob  Neiinonii,  Itox  3,  McAlistervilie,  Pa. 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  from  prize  win- 

Circular.  RRUSIl  &  SON,  Milton,  Vermont 

Special  Price  on  Chicks  iM^^.’^rkeds; 

Pure  bred  stock.  Circular. 

&  Co.,  R.  D.  A,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

30  Best  Breeds  Poultry 

Stock  and  Eggs.  Low  price.  Big 
new  illustrated  circular  Free.  See  it. 
_ John  E.  Heatwole,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Tiff  any  *8  Superior  Chicks  T  h  at  Live 

silver,  White  Columbian  and  Partriiige 
Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  Ducklings 
Aldham  Poultky  Farm  •  R.  34,  Plioenixville,  Pa. 

Pure-Bred  Light  Brahmas 

Farmralsed.  Healtliy  stock.  Eggs,  $1.50 per  15.  Re¬ 
duction  on  large  oi'dets.  Clarence  Lane,  Beechford,  N.Y. 


14c.  delivery  eacli. 

E.  K.  Hummer 


C.V.  HIU 
Pr«pr'fr 


M0L^ic  Brooder 
Saves  Chick  Losses 


PVEN  distribution  of  heat  makes  the  Magic  Brooder 
^  tAe  safety  brooder.  It  regulates  both  top  and  bottom 
draft.  Broods  200  to  300.  Bums  coal.  Even  heat  in  all 
weather.  Gas  escape  system  absolutely  prevents  gas 

_ leakage.  Cast  iron ;  indestructible. 

$16.50.  Sat  sfactory  or  money  refunded  on  request,  within  30  days. 
Free  booklet  describes  Magic  and  Hill  Colony  Brooders.  How  to  in¬ 
stall  in  colony  houses ;  plans  for  brooder  houses  and  other  appliances.! 
United  Brooder  Co.,  301  Pennington,  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
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Settle  the  Spreader  Question 

The  farmer  who  uses  a  Low  Cloverleaf^ 
Low  Corn  King  or  Low  20th  Century 
spreader  these  days  is  the  man  who  makes  the  most 
money.  His  land  increases  in  value  when  regularly 
fertilized.  His  crops  grow  better  in  quality  and  larger  in 
yield  when  supplied  with  available  plant  food.  Of  all  the 
spreaders  on  the  market,  the  Low  Cloverleaf,  Low  Corn  Kinfi^ 
and  Low  20th  Century  come  nearest  to  doing  this  work  as  it 
should  be  done. 

It  is  a  long  jump  from  the  ordinary  machine  to  the  modem 
low  spreader  with  its  double  beater  and  wide  spread.  Every 
farmer  who  knows  the  value  of  good  spreading  is  buying 
one  of  these  wide  spread  machines.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no 
farmer  can  afford  to  buy  any  other  kind,  because  the  saving 
of  time  and  labor  and  the  better  job  of  spreading  done  by  a 
Low  Cloverleaf,  Low  Corn  King  or  Low  20th  Century  makes 
them  worth  more  than  ordinary  spreaders. 

Complete  information  about  these  machines  is  worth 
money  to  you.  Drop  us  a  line  at  the  address  below  and 
we  will  show  you  very  plainly  why  it  will  pay  you  to  buy 
a  Low  Cloverleaf,  Low  Corn  King  or  Low  20th  Century 
spreader. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated)  . .  ^  . 

CHICAGO  •••  USA 

Champion  DeerinK  McCormick  Mtlwaukae  Oehome  Plano 


HIGH  PRICE 
OF  FEEDS 

Demands  that  you  use  the  utmost  econ¬ 
omy  in  feeding  your  dairy  cattle. 

^  No  matter  what  you  are  feeding  now, 
Unicorn  Dairy  Ration  will  positively 
increase  milk  production,  decrease  feed¬ 
ing  cost,  or  both. 

^  The  uniform  high  quality  of  Unicorn 
is  guaranteed  by  43  years  experience  in 
producing  dairy  feeds. 

^  Our  manual  shows  you  bow  to  bal¬ 
ance  your  ration  with  Unicorn  and  save 
money. 

Write  for  this  free  Cow  Testers  Man¬ 
ual  and  full  information  about  Unicorn 
Dairy  Ration. 

CHAPIN  &  CO. 

Dept.  R-2  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE 

NEW 


KEMP  CLIMAX  SPREADER 


A  I.IGHT  HEIGHT  TWO  HORSE  SPREADER 
Tlie  di  vim  is  to  the  manure  spreader  wind  tlie  cutter  bar 
is  to  tlie  mower.  This  New  Kemp  Climax  has  revei-sible, 
SelC-SIiarpehliiK  Graded  Flat  Teeth,  witli  enclosed  drum 
that  will  liaiidle  all  material  at  one-tliird  less  power. 
It  shreds  the  material.  You  pet  over  40  yeai'S  experience 
in  tliis  machine.  fVrile  for  catalog, 

THE  N.  J.  KEMP  CO.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


MINERAL.'".'^ 


Booklet 

Free _ 

$3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  mono, 
back.  $1  Package  eufflefent  for  ordinary  cases. 

MIMEflAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  A«e.,  Pittsburg.  Pa 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 


I.andscape  Gardening,  Parsons . 2.00 

I.awn  Making,  Barron .  1.10 

Fertilizers  and  Crops,  Van  Slyke - 2.60 

Weeds  of  Farm  and  Garden,  Panamel  1.60 

Book  of  Wheat,  Dondlinger .  2.00 

Puecessful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard..  1.00 
Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King....  1.60 

Study  of  Corn,  Sboesmith . 60 

The  Soil,  King .  1.60 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
633  W.  30th  Bt.,  New  York  City 


Guard  Against 
Disease! 


Keep  the  air  pure,  keep  animal 
skins  clean  and  free  from  lice, 
give  your  animals  healthy  living 
quarters,  and  you’ll  have  little  to 
tear  from  contagious  diseases. 

Dr.  Hess  Dip 

and  Disinfectant 

Establishes  Healtlr  Conditions 

A  standard  dip  for  sheep  scab  and  ticks , 
kills  lice  on  all  animals.  Use  regularly— 
all  the  year  round.  Spray  and  sprinkle 
freely  about  stables,  pens,  yards  and  use 
about  the  house  in  garbage  cans,  sinks, 
cesspools,  etc.,  to  keep  down  bad  smells 
and  destroy  disease  germs, 

1  gallon,  $1.  Smaller  packages  as  low  as  25c 
(except  in  Canada  and  the  far  West) 

Dr.Hess  Fly  Chaser  protects  animals 
from  flies.  Makes  cows  quiet  and  restful. 
Does  not  discolor  hair  or  blister. 


If  not  found  at  your  dealer’s,  address 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK 
Ashland.  Ohio 


Don’t  Get  Caught  Like  This! 

’.  ou’ll  need  horae  badly  from  now  on.  Why  take 
risk  or  lay  up  because  of  lameness?  Send  for 

SAVE-THE-HORSE 

•*THE  humane  remedy  for  lame  and  blemished 
*  horses.  It's  sold  with  signed  Contract-Bond  to 
refund  money  if  it  fails  to  cure  SPAVIN,  Ringbone, 
Thoropin  and  ALL  Shoulder,  Knee,  Ankle,  Hoot 
and  Tendon  Diseases,  and  while  horse  works. 

Our  96-page  FREE  BOOK  is  the  last  word  in  the 
treatment  of  58  kinds  of  lameness.  It's  our  21 
years*  experience.  Expert  veterinary  advice.  Sample 
Contract  end  BOOK — ALL  FREE. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  24  -omaiercs  Ars.,BiDglisBitoii.N.T. 

Druggists  everywhere  sell  Save-The-Horse  with 
CCNTRACT.  or  we  send  by  Parcel  Post  or  Express  Paid, 


Farm  Mechanics 


Weaning  the  Gasoline  Engine 

Tlie  rapid  development  of  the  automo¬ 
bile  and  gasoline  engine  business  has 
brought  about  a  peeuliar  situation  in  the 
petroleum  industry.  Due  to  the  demand 
for  it  for  fuel  use  in  these  motors,  what 
was  once  an  humble  by-product — gaso¬ 
line — umivoid.ably  obtained  during  the 
jirocess  of  purifying  kerosene  oil,  and  it 
is  said,  often  burned  in  the  open  air  io 
get  rid  of  it.  has  climbed  the  scale  of  de¬ 
sirability  until  high-salaried  chemists  nre 
busily  engaged  in  the  effort  to  '"ring  a 
few  more  gallons  from  the  world’s  supply 
of  crude  oil.  Thus  far  their  efforts  have 
given  little  relief  to  the  situation.  The 
quantity  of  gasoline  recovered  from  crude 
oil  is,  under  present  conditions,  a  very 
snnill  percentage  of  the  whole.  To  make, 
matters  worse  it  is  said  that  tlu'  giisoline 
ciintent  of  crude  oil  is  not  so  high  as  it 


frame  instead  if  it  was  desired  to  make 
the  outfit  portable.  Each  tank  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  shut-off  valve,  E.  On  start¬ 
ing  the  valve  in  the  gasoline  tank.  A,  is 
opened,  permitting  gasoline  to  flow 
through  the  cop])er  tubing,  .T.  to  the  mix¬ 
ing  valve.  I.  After  the  engine  has  be¬ 
come  warmed  up  the  valve  in  the  kero- 
s(>nc  tank.  R,  is  opened  and  the  gasoline 
valve  closed.  This,  of  course,  changes  the 
fuel  supply  to  kerosene.  A  few  moments 
before  stopping  the  fiiel  supply  should  he 
switched  hack  to  gasoline  so  that  the  en¬ 
gine  can  bo  easily  started  when  -next 
needed.  The  quantity  fed  to  the  engine  is 
regulated  in  both  cases  by  the  needle 
valve  shown  at  I. 

When  using  kerosene  a  little  different 
adjustment  of  this  needle  valve  is  usually 
necessary,  also  the  air  adjustment  usually 
has  to  he  elumged  Ji  little,  lixperimentii- 


formerly  was — that  under  natural  condi¬ 
tions  the  peremitago  of  gasoline  recoveiaal 
is  even  less  than  it  used  to  be. 

This  decreasing  supply  and  inereasing 
demand  has  resulted  in  raising  the  price 
enormously,  and  tins  ones  to  foot  the  hill 
are  the  farmer  and  auto  driver — probably 
the  two  chief  users  of  gasoline.  In  the 
case  of  the  automobile  there  seems  to  be 
little  I’olief  for  the  i)resent  Jit  least.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  engineering  effoi’t  exi)ended  on 
the  automobile  engine  has  been  iilong  the 
line  of  milking  it  handle  to  better  advan¬ 
tage  gasoline  as  a  fuel,  consequently  a 
small-bore,  high-speed  engine  has  been 
evedved  that  is  nnsiiitod  in  many  ways  to 
the  burning  of  heavier  fuel  oils. 

With  the  fiirm  engine  the  Ciise  is  some- 
whiit  different.  It  runs  at  ii  constant 
speed,  making  the  vaporization  problem 
less  difiicult.  fompared  with  the  auto¬ 
mobile  engine  it  is  slow-moving  and 
roughly  finished,  helitiug  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  in  overcoming  carbon  difficulties.  Of 
the  heavier  oils  available  to  the  farmer 
kerosene  is  perhaps  the  most  desirable. 
The  supply  is  jilentiful  and  the  system  of 
distribution  good ;  it  can  he  obtained 
everywhere.  It  is  safe  to  handle  and  can 
he  easily  stored  without  the  use  of  ex¬ 
pensive  tanks,  something  not  so  easily 
done  with  the  more  volatile  gasoline.  Due 
somewhat  to  the  reasons  outlined  above 
the  cost  is  low.  less  than  one-half  that  of 
gasoline  at  present,  and,  while  it  is  cheap 
in  price  scientists  tell  ns  that  it  contains 
a  great  many  more  heat  units  tlian  the 
lighter  fuel,  gasoline.  In  other  words,  for 
less  than  half  the  price  you  got.  when 
buying  kerosene,  a  fuel  that  is  capable  of 
doing  more  work. 

While  the  kerosene  engine  is  familiar 
to  most  readers  at  least,  it  is  perhaps  not 
as  common  knowledge  that  the  ordinary 
gasoline  engine  will  run  on  kerosene  after 
it  has  become  sufficiently  heated  to  vapor¬ 
ize  the  heavier  fuel  successfully,  and  can 
easily  be  changed  in  the  farm  workshop 
to  a  kerosene-burning  motor.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  a  second  fuel  tank  for  hold¬ 
ing  the  kerosene  and  an  easy  means  of 
changing  from  one  fuel  to  the  other 
quickly. 

A  small  engine  so  arranged  is  shown 
in  Fig.  214.  A  and  B  are  the  gasoline  and 
kerosene  fuel  tanks  respectively.  In  this 
particular  case  they  are  supported  by  a 
shelf  extending  from  the  wall,  but  they 
could  easily  he  attached  to  the  engine 


tioii  is  the  only  way  of  finding  the  corre<  t 
position  for  hotli.  They  should  he  a<l- 
jnsted  until  the  engine  pulls  its  load  with 
the  least  labor. 

'Pile  requiri'd  materials — copper  tubing, 
.1.  shut-off  valve,  E,  finished  brass  tees, 
(IG,  and  drain  cock,  II.  can  he  obtained 
for  a.  small  sum  at  any  first-class  garage, 
the  total  cost  for  the  engine  shown  being 
.$2.45,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  fuel 
tank  (B).  A  third  tank  not  shown  in  the 
cut.  fitted  with  a  small  tube  opening  into 
the  air  intake  of  the  engine,  and  kept 
filled  with  water,  is  a  big  aid  in  keeping 
the  engine  cool  ainl  free  from  carbon,  both 
difiicult  problems  Avhen  using  kerosene. 
This  tube  should  he  fitted  with  a  valve 
for  controlling  the  water  suiiply,  and  the 
water  should  not  be  turned  on  until  a 
slight  “chug”  is  noticeable  at  each  ex¬ 
plosion  of  the  engine.  The  water  should 
then  be  gradually  turned  on  until  this 
ceases.  Do  not  use  too  much  water  or 
the  iiower  will  be  lessened. 

As  to  the  cost  of  running  on  kerosene 
a  recent  test  on  the  engine  .shown  gave  a 
fuel  cost  for  gasoline,  at  27  cents  per  gal¬ 
lon,  of  five  and  eighty-.seven  one  hundredths 
cents  per  horse  power  hour,  while  with 
kerosene  at  12  cents  per  gallon  the  cost 
was  but  two  cents  jier  horse  power  hour, 
and  this  in  an  engine  designed  for  use 
with  gasoline  only.  This  would  mean  a 
saving  in  fuel  cost  of  .$2..‘}2  on  an  eight- 
horse  power  engine  operated  at  three- 
fourths  load  for  a  ten-hour  day.  No  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  adjust  the  engine  for 
this  test,  or  slightly  lower  figures  might 
have  been  obtained  in  both  cases.  It  is 
true  that  kerosene  oil  has  some  undesir¬ 
able  features,  but  they  are  inconveniences 
rather  than  serious  difficulties,  and  by  a 
little  skill  and  forethought  can  be  largely 
overcome.  If  you  are  one  of  the  men 
who  are  constantly  having  trouble  with 
your  engine  my  advice  would  be  to  leave 
the  kerosene  proposition  alone.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  you  a”e  master  of  your  en¬ 
gine  as  it  is  now  arranged,  and  it  is  being 
used  for  considerable  periods  of  time,  that 
is,  the  runs  average  long  enough  to  per¬ 
mit  getting  the  engine  hot  enough  to  use 
kerosene,  it  is  worth  a  trial.  The  use  of 
kerosene  will  save  you  money. 

ROBERT  H.  SMITH. 


“They  say  money  talks.”  “It  does ; 
but  it  never  says  more  than  two  woi’ds  to 
me,  and  they  are  ‘good  bye,’  ” — Judge. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


(Continued  from  page  567) 


Buff  Wyandottea. 

Clark  &  Howland,  Vt . 

W.  P.  Laing,  N.  J . 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Elliott,  N  3 . 

S.  C.  Bhode  Island  Reds. 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  J . 

n.  W.  Collingwood,  N.  J . 

Thomas  W.  Dawson,  Pa.. . 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Miss  Adeline  S.  Macintosh,  N.  J..., 

Underhill  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard,  Pa . 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

Avalon  Farms,  Conn . 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

Will  Barron,  England  . 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  J . 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Coverlawn  Farm,  N.  J . 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  J . 

Jos.  11.  Cohen,  N.  J . 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son,  N.  J . 

Chas.  Daval,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

Jj.  S.  &  N.  L.  Depue,  N.  J . 

R.  F.  &  R.  A.  Earle,  N.  J . 

Harry  O.  Gardiner,  N.  J . 

C.  S.  Greene,  N.  J . 

Airedale  Farm,  Conn . 

B.  Frank  Grunzig,  N.  J . 

Henry  B.  Heine,  N.  J . 

Richard  Heine,  N.  J . 

Heigl’s  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn . 

Hlllvlew  Farm,  Mo . 

Holllston  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mass.. 

Hugh  .T.  Hoehn,  N.  Y . 

Janies  F.  Harrington,  N.  J. . 

John  R.  Lauder,  N.  J . 

Laywell  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J . 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

H.  H.  M.vers,  N.  J . 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Oakland  Farm,  N.  J . 

Miss  Anna  C.  Parry,  Pa . 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . 

Riverside  Egg  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Joseph  H,  Ralston,  N.  J . 

Shaiiowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

Sloan’s  Egg  Farm,  N,  J . 

I'inehurst  I’oultry  Farm,  Pu . 

Herman  P.  Sender,  N.  J . 

A.  E.  Spear,  N,  J . 

Snnnybrook  Farm,  N.  J . 

Tenacre  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Tom's  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Training  School,  N.  J . 

J.  Percy  Van  Zandt,  N.  J . 

Shurts  &  Voegtlen,  N.  J . 

Gustav  Walters,  N,  J . 

White  House  Poultry  Farm,  N,  J _ 

W.  K.  Wlxson,  Pa . 

Willanna  Farm,  N.  J . 

Woodland  Farms,  N.  J . 

S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns. 

H.  G.  Richardson,  N.  J . 

Roiny  Singer,  N.  J . 

Monmouth  B’arms,  N.  J . 

S.  C.  Black  Leghorns. 

A.  E.  Hampton,  N.  J . 

Fred  0.  Nixon,  N.  J . 

Sunny  Acres,  N,  J . 

Totals  . 


50 

671 

43 

253 

49 

373 

41 

659 

40 

675 

52 

497 

43 

600 

39 

605 

.53 

734 

59 

918 

37 

445 

52 

743 

47 

889 

55 

812 

51 

430 

48 

767 

45 

651 

61 

()l'4 

43 

6*8 

53 

686 

53 

603 

.50 

7  9 

48 

6:d 

49 

683 

48 

752 

49 

681 

52 

432 

44 

651 

50 

667 

53 

561 

48 

819 

38 

479 

51 

824 

50 

504 

43 

694 

67 

727 

47 

707 

fO 

720 

52 

620 

47 

731 

61 

680 

50 

686 

67 

660 

at 

411 

60 

587 

47 

499 

55 

769 

49 

725 

40 

665 

62 

674 

60 

522 

51 

47 

721 

62 

644 

43 

420 

40 

491 

4>J 

728 

47 

679 

63 

973 

52 

860 

52 

679 

41 

670 

60 

768 

68 

623 

o3 

766 

33 

614 

41 

464 

50 

539 

48 

719 

.47 

701 

48 

777 

480*2 

6:1102 

Three-horse  Hitches 

I  .saw  an  inquiry  in  regard  to  a  three- 
horse  evener.  I  send,  Tough  sketch,  ii.s  I 
am  an  old  carriage-maker.  Lay  the 
strip.s  together  on  floor  or  bench  before 


imrchased  for  .$2.20  complete. 

New  Jersey.  w.  freeland. 


P.elow  is  the  •'hitch  Ave  use  for  three 
horses.  What  I  like  of  it  is  thsit  it  is 
a  short  hitch  and  can  be  made  by  any 


farmer  able  to  handle  the  saw  to  some 
extent.  JAS.  P.  MOIik. 

I*enn.sylvania. 


The  simplest  et’ener  for  three  horses 
is  made  as  shown.  It  has  a  clevLs  at 
each  end,  to  which  the  two  whifflietree.s 
are  attached  in  the  usual  manner  by 
clevises.  These  whiffletrees  are  furnished 


with  others  attached  to  them  at  one- 
third  the  distance  from  the  outer  ends, 
leaving  two-thirds  inside  for  the  middle 
horse  to  draw  upon,  thus  giving  him 
twice  the  length  of  each  whiffletree  that 
the  other  horses  have.  This  evens  the 
draft.  If  this  rigging  is  used  in  a 
wagon  it  will  be  necessax’y  to  have  two 
poles  or  a  pair  of  shafts  for  the  middle 
horse.  .T.  B.  bkyant. 

Maine. 


Water-glass  Eggs 

Eggs  begin  to  fall  in  price.  At  the 
Connecticut  egg-laying  contest  last  year 
the  average  price  Avas  cents  a  dozen. 
During  April  and  May  the  price  fell  to  25 


cents — rising  to  59  in  October  and  60  in 
November,  The  time  to  save  eggs  there¬ 
fore  is  noAV  at  hand.  The  best  method  for 
home  use  is  the  Avater-glass  plan.  This  is 
described  as  folloAvs  in  a  recent  Connect¬ 
icut  bulletin : 

“Mix  1^4  quarts  of  commercial  Avater- 
gla.ss  with  18  quarts  of  boiled  or  distilled 
Avater.  8tir  thoroughly.  The  resulting 
solution  Avill  be  sufficient  for  .SO  dozen 
eggs.  Place  the  eggs  in  a  .stone  jar  and 
pour  the  solution  OA’er  them.  If  preserv¬ 
ing  the  eggs  from  a  small  flock  Avhere 
only  a  fcAv  eggs  are  available  each  day, 
put  the  liquid  in  the  jar  first  and  add  the 
eggs  each  day  as  collected.  For  best  re¬ 
sults  preserve  only  fresh,  clean,  infertile, 
unwashed  eggs.  Use  the  liquid  only  once. 
A  ncAv  solution  is  much  cheaper  than  a 
case  of  spoiled  eggs.” 

We  have  followed  this  plan  for  some 
years  and  found  the  eggs  very  suitable  for 
household  use.  Ily  preserving  eggs  laid 
in  April  and  May  Ave  may  use  them  in 
the  Fall  Avhen  fresh  eggs  are  truly  angels’ 
or  millionaires’  food  !  This  process  is  for 
home  use  only.  Those  Avho  tiw  to  Avork 
off  these  water-glass  eggs  in  the  usual 
market  will  have  trouble. 


,  My  Experience  With  Nests 
My  first  were  made  of  boards  for  ends, 
then  a  4-inch  strip  on  each  side.  Measure 
up  14  inches  from  bottom  and  nail  board 
between  sides,  place  14-inch  boards  at 
each  12  inches,  which  divides  the  nests. 
After  using  these  nests  several  years  and 
almost  Avearing  my  patience  out  by  scrap¬ 
ing  the  bottom  of  nests  clean  of  broken 
eggs  and  dirt.  I  next  tried  the  wire  hang¬ 
ing  nests.  I  lost  a  number  of  hens  that 
got  their  feet  caught .  in  the  wire  and 
Avould  hang  dead  from  the  nests.  Next  I 
tried  to  place  them  under  the  I’oo.sts, 
made  them  of  four-inch  strips  72  inches 
long  for  each  side,  12  inches  Avide,  hang¬ 
ing  up  burlap  for  front  curtain.  This 
year  I  discarded  them  because  it  deprived 
the  hens  of  the  ground  space,  making  it 
dark  four  feet  back  of  nests.  Now  I 
have  had  nests  built,  pattern  like  first,  ex¬ 
cept  there  is  wire  across  the  bottom  of 
each  row  of  nests  and  tier  of  three  each ; 
next  is  12x14  in.,  and  14-in.  high  dividing 
hoards.  I  believe  these  will  prove  satis¬ 
factory  as  no  vermin  can  possibly  stay  in 
them ;  no  dirt  to  sci*ape  out,  easily 
sprayed,  fastened  to  sides  of  building.  I 
use  excelsior  for  nests ;  it  is  tougher  than 
straAv.  M.  A. 


Feeding  for  Milk  and  Eggs 

1.  Wliat  is  the  best  to  grow  on  a  farm 
to  produce  milk?  We  feed  our  cows  on 
bran,  corn  and  cobmeal  and  grains  twice 
a  day,  fodder  twice  inside,  and  a  little 
fodder  in  the  barnyard ;  Avhen  we  bring 
them  in  after  dinnei’,  Ave  feed  good  clover 
hay.  We  got  .$2.20  for  milk  per  100  lbs. 
in  .Tanuary.  Feed  goes  up  in  price  and 
milk  comes  down.  You  can  buy  hardly 
any  feed  under  .$40  per  ton.  I  hardly 
think  it  pays  to  grow  coav  peas,  as  seed 
is  high  and  yon  cannot  ge'  the  quantity 
oft’  an  acre  to  do  you  any  good.  By 
cutting  out  any  of  the  feed  and  buying 
cow  pea  hay  would  we  get  better  re¬ 
sults?  We  can  buy  cow  pea  hay  for 
about  .$25  per  ton,  that  includes  freight. 
Beets  are  a  good  thing  when  we  have 
them  but  they  do  not  last  all  Winter. 
2.  ITow  can  I  feed  poultry  to  make  them 
lay  and  get  results?  My  fowls  have 
(lone  nothing  much  since  October.  They 
eat  more  than  they  are  Avorth.  I  feed 
corn,  morning  hopper  feed  bran,  mid- 
(Tling.s,  sometimes  bran  and  cornmeal.  If 
the  hoppers  are  full  of  meal,  sometimes  I 
cut  corn  out  of  a  morning  as  I  thought 
they  Avore  getting  too  fat ;  beef  scraps, 
grit,  oyster  shell,  corn  at  night.  R.  s. 

1.  Much  depends  upon  the  farm  and 
the  farmer  as  well  as  upon  the  locality. 
If  g()od  clover  hay  can  be  produced  in 
sufficient  quantity  for  the  milch  cows,  or 
Alfalfa  can  be  profitably  grown,  the  next 
requisite  for  profitable  milk  pi’oduction 
is  good  silage,  and  silage  that  combines 
corn  and  Soy  beans  is  far  superior  to 
that  made  from  corn  alone.  I  believe 
that  Soy  b<‘aus  are  being  successfully 
grown  in  your  locality  and  ensiled  Avith 
corn,  A  request  directed  to  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Pa.,  will  bring  you  information 
upon  this  matter  from  those  who  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  conditions  in  your 
section.  Even  Avith  good  silage  and  clo¬ 
ver  or  Alfalfa  hay  some  feed  Avould  have 
to  he  purchased  to  balance  the  ration 
for  milch  coavs, 

2.  You  are  evidently  feeding  your  fowls 
chiefly  upou  corn  and  cornmeal.  This 
will  not  produce  eggs  out  of  the  natural 
laying  season.  Tlie  mash  should  con¬ 
tain  Avheat  bran  and  middlings,  ground 
oats,  gluten  feed  and  beef  scrap,  or  other 
similar  foods  rich  in  protein.  There  are 
many  good  formulas,  but  a  simple  one  is 
cornme,al,  bran,  middlings,  gluten  feed 
and  beef  scrap  in  equal  parts  by  weigh);. 
A  mixture  of  whole  grain.*?  should  re¬ 
place  corn  alone  as  scratch  feed. 

M.  B.  D. 


Your  best  guarantee  of  power  is  a  set  of 

McQUAY-NORRIS 


PISTON  RINGS 

So  carefully  made,  so  exactly  adjusted  they  stop 
compression  leakage  and  get  every  ounce  of  energy 
out  of  the  gasoline,  keep  down  surplus  oil  and 
reduce  carbon.  So  strong  and  enduringly  elastic 
they  will  outlast  all  other  piston  rings. 

Get  the  Genuine.  All  garage  and  repair  men  can 
give  you  immediate  service  on  them.  I  f  you  have 
any  difficulty  getting  them,  write  us.  We’ll  see 
you  are  supplied. 

Book  on  Compression — Free 

“To  Have  and  to  Hold  Po'wer’’ — the  standard  handbook 
on  gas  engine  compression.  Every  farmer  who  runs 
an  automobile,  engine,  tractor,  etc.,  ought  to  have  it. 

Manufactured  by 

McQuay-Norris  Manufacturing  Company 

2878  Locust  Street,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


10,000  CHICKS  TO  ONE  FARM 

in  it*  6th  consecutive  year  of  buying  chick*  from 

MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

No  evidence  could  be  more  convincinf?  as  to  the 
quality  of  thi»  vijforous,  heavy-laying  stock 
Five  hundred  hens  trsp-nested  annually.  Individual  records  up 
to  263  eaas;  pen  records  up  to  224  eairs  per  hen .  Mated  to  cock¬ 
erels  from  200-284  era  hens. 
Baby  Chicks 

$15  to  $30  per  100 
Hatching  Eggs 

$8  to  $1S  per  100 
8*weeks  old  pullets 

85c  each  or  $75  per  lOO 
Send  for  descriptive  circular  to 
ARTHUR  H.  PENNY 
Box  Y  Mattitucka  N.  Y 


LOOK!  CHICKS  ^8  R  100  up 

Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Odds  and 
Ends  $8  a  100.  Leghorns  $9.50  a  100.  Barred  Rocks  $11  a 
100.  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  Aneonas,  Black 
Minorcas,  Biiflf  Orpingtons,  Light  Brahmas  $12  a  100. 
Reds  $11.60  a  100.  AVhite  Orpingtons  $16  a  100.  Black  Or¬ 
pingtons,  Campines,  Buttercups  $20  a  lOO.  Exhibition 
grades  in  any  of  the  above  $30  a  100  Eggs  $7  a  100  up. 
10-day  old  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  60  for  $10.  Pound  size 
chicks.  Catalogue  Free.  Stamps  appreciated. 

NABOB  HATCHERIES  •  GAMBIER,  OHIO 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  from  Corning 
stock  originally.  Pretty  near  per¬ 
petual  layers.  Many  of  them  laid 
through  moulting  last  year. 
Hatched  seventy-five  per  cent. 
Eggs  from  hens,  not  pullets.  Five 
dollars  per  hundred,  March  and 
April.  Frank  Hyde,  Peekskill,  N. Y. 

rEGGS  AND  CHICKS^ 

S.  C.  ,W.  LEGHORNS 

Trapnest  Record  160-199  .*,...  $6—100  $65—1000 

**  **  200-260  .  2—16  10—100 

Headed  by  pedigreed  Cockerels  frumSlien's  with  trapnest 
record  214  to  260.  Chicks,  $15—100. 

CDCAIAI  DPH  Headed  by  Trouble,  proven  cock  bird 
twIHL  ibil*  mated  to  ten  hens.  TYapnest  record 
206  to  260.  16  eggs,  $6.  00  per  cent  fertility. 

BARRED  ROCKS.  Traonest  record  186  to  236.  Eggs,  10c 
each.  Chick,  20c  each. 

JAMES  F.  HARRINGTON  HAMMONTON*  N.  J. 


Pullets  and  CockerelsB"';if&.j£f« 

WyaiidotUs,  H.  I.  Reds,  Black  Minoi-cas  and  Silver 
Oiimpines.  Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  R.  2,  Athens,  Pa. 

Crrrre.}  C/v/ro I  M.Bronze.B.Red.NaiTagansett. W.Hollaiid. 
tggS,  tggS,  7  Breeds  (Jhlckeiis.  Don’t  fail  to  get  our 
prices.  Eastek.n  Ohio  Poultuy  F.tRM,  Bkaixsville,  Ohio 

CRRC  from  best  20  varieties  thoroughbred  poultry 
COOO  50— S3;  100-86.50.  Good  stock. 

Catalogue  free.  H.  K.  Mohr,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

Barred  Rock  Eggs 

From  a  heavy-laying  strain  and  good  enough  to  win 
tile  blue  at  New  York  and  Boston  tliis  winter.  Write 
for.Mating  list.  A.  h.  Vreeland,  Nutley,  N.  J. 

Rn  R  I  Rorl  F(T(to  si  I'’’!  P^*'  Good 

.  U.  K.  I.  nea  tgg3  jayi„K  strain.  Free  range. 
B.  U.  OWEN  .  Bhiuebeck,  New  York 
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WHITE  ROCKS  T;fp^ 


EGGS  .State  tested  for  w.  diarrhea.  Bred  for 
From  one  hen  Eggs  Cockerels.  Hatching  Eggs. Chicks, 
in  1  years.  Circular.  HOBSCOT  EGG  FARM,  Nobscol,  Mass. 

BUTTERCUPS 

Also  Barred  Rocks  and  White  Leghorns.  Booklet 
free.  Brooksuie  Poultry  Farm,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

BARRON’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

I  import  direct;  males,  dams,  272  to  278  eggs;  cock¬ 
erels  for  sale  from  hens  with  2.55  to  2(i8-egg  records. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  E,  E.  Lewis,  Apalachin,  N.Y. 

Champion  Heavyweight  Dark  Cornish  biood^'EgS 

$3,  $6  per  15.  Infertiles  replaced.  E.  R.  SCOTT,  Oansville,  N.r! 

ForSale-American  Dominiques  chkks'^a®f(i  eggs! 

Selected  layers.  Beech  Haven  Farm,  Wycombe,  Pa. 


Carneau  Pigeons 

Best  Squab  Producers.  Breeding  Stock  for  Sale. 
ALBIDA  FAKM  .  Niantic,  Conii. 

GiantBronzeTurkeyEggs  Aife  Rodi 

Eg:p:8,$t  per  15.  Shropshire  Sheep.  H.  J.VanOyke.Gettysburg.Pa. 

Best  in  Bronze  Turkeys  bi:?ds‘wiVirvrg''o.^”tiua 

tells.  Eggs,  40c.  each.  E.  B.  Scott,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

30^trvtWhite  Holland  Turkeys 

Toms,  twenty-five  to  thirty  lbs.,  twelve  to  fifteen 
dollars;  hens,  fourteen  to  sixteen  lbs.,  five,  six, 
eight  dollars.  Sati.sfaetion  ;;iiaranteed. 

H.  W.  Anderson  -  Stewartstown,  Pa. 

BRONZE,  NARRflGANSETT,  BOURBON 

RED,  AND  WHITE  HOLLAND  1  UrKCy tl.ggS 

From  the  finest  flocks.  Will  replace  all  broken 
eggs.  Write  at  once  for  prices.  F.  A.  CLARK,  Freeport,  D. 

Ppkin  Diirlf  Foo«  SO  for  85. 

rCKin  UUCK  Eggs  reqER  fruit  farms,  Flanders,  N.  j' 

Wild  M Allard Dlioltq  for  deemys,  breeders  and  pets, 
niiamaiiarUUUCKS  $3,,erpair.  Eggs,  $1.50  per  ten. 

1).  TKA.SS  .  niadlsou,  Ohio 

Hatrbinor  F<r<y«  BARRON 

narcning  ILggS  leghorns,  imported 

Direct.  Circular.  W.  F.  ATKINSON.  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Ring  Neck  Pheasants  ^ht.^^^!:mtreh■.ted 

stock.  Show  Pheasantry,  Marlborough,  N.  Y. 

Ppitin  niirlrQ  AndflmlreQ  $'l.o0  each;  $10  a  trio  and 
rBKinUUCKS  anauraKeS  $10.;, Oa  pen  of  five.  Bnff 

Orpington  drakes,  $2. .50  each.  Eggs,  $2  per  12. 

GEO.  F,  WILLIAMSpN  -  Flandere,  N,  J. 

Mnttipd  strain,  the  great  egg 

fflOTTieOAnCOnaS  i„.eed.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $1-15; 

$5—100.  GKO.  K.  BOWDISH,  Espkkance,  N.  Y. 

Stock  andEggsforSalB  & 

T.J.Morphy,17  46th  St.,  East  Elmhurst,  L.l 

Rfl  Ro«I  Rroode  Gliickeus.  Ducks, Geese,  Turkeys, Hares 
DUucolDICCUS  Dogs  and  Cavies.  Stock  and  Eggs 
Catalogue  Free.  II.  A.  SOUIlKJt,  Box  29,  Sellernllle,  I'». 

White  Orpington  Eggs,  Chicks  and  Gockerefs 

Stevens  Reliable  Yards,  Culver  Road,  LYONS.  N.  Y. 

Guinea  pigs.  High  class  stock  for  sale.  Reason¬ 
able.  MoDEBX’GVl.S’EA  Pl«  FARM,  TKL'.MDAUEKSVILLE,  Pa. 

SingleComb  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Best  in  utility  and  exhibition.  Egg*  and  chicks! 
Send  for  mating  list.  A.  E.  ADAMS,  Stony  Creek,  N.  Y. 

R.  C.  UTILITY  R.  I.  REDS 

High  in  laying  qualities.  Eggs  for  liatciiing— $9  per 
100  or  $1..50  per  15.  Mrs.  E.  S.  MARLATT,  Port  Murray,  N.  J. 


RED  HATCHING  EGGS  f  t  EgGlRfoN^Ug^c^n^^ 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Eggs  for  Hatching 

Rice— Barron— Voniig.  Farm  range.  $I  for  15;  J.', 
per  100.  JACfJUES  FARM,  Millerton,  N.  Y_ 

PERSIAN  CATS  !!!?" 

BOOKS  WORTH 
- BUYING . 


Animal  Breeding,  Shaw . 1.50 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall..  1.50 
Principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport..  2.50 

Cheeese  Making  Decker... . 1.76 

Business  of  Dairying,  Lane . 1.25 

Clean  Milk,  Winslow . 3.25 

Dairy  Chemistry,  Snyder .  1.00 

Dairy  Farming,  Michels .  1.00 

Handbook  for  Dairymen,  Woll . 1.50 

Milk  and  Its  Products,  Wing . 1.50 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


A.  Ridwoll,  president  of  the  Inter- 
nationnl  Antoinol)ilo  LpiiKUo,  In<-..  and 
tli(‘  International  Automobile  lifiafino 
'J’iro  (’o.,  JtnfTalo,  reacdicd  the  end  of  liis 
tether  on  INIareli  22,  when  he  entered  a 
plea  of  K'lilty  for  himself  ami  his  two 
cori»oi-ations,  in  the  h'ederal  Court  of 
Mufl'alo.  under  an  indietment  <‘harKinK 
iisiiifj  the  mails  to  furtlnu-  a  scheme  to 
d<-fraud. 

I’idwcdl  was  fined  $2,000  and  (>ach 
corporation  .$1,000,  by  .Fudse  'I’lioni.-is. 

According  to  the  Iialancs^  sheet  of  tin' 
tir<‘  <‘orporation,  stock  amount  iiij'  to 
S25  had  b(‘en  sold  in  th.at  fake  con¬ 
cern.  up  to  February  1,  —  bulletin 

of  the  National  ^'i{(ilitnce  Committi'c  of 
.Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World. 

We  mo.st  heartily  congratulate  the 
National  Vigilance  Committee  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Advertisiip'  Clults  of  the  World 
on  their  efforts  which  bi’ouf'ht  this  arch, 
faker  to  justice.  The  fine  imjiosed  seems 
very  nn'aj're  as  compared  with  the 
amount  of  money  which  Ttidwell  secured 
from  his  victims  through  his  fake 
schemes.  'I'lie  action,  how(‘ver,  puts  an 
end  to  the  fi-audulent  scheme  for  tlie 
time  being,  but  it  has  been  our  experi¬ 
ence  that  jiromotm-.s  like  Rid  well  who 
have  once  gottim  the  taste  of  easy  money 
are  not  likely  to  turn  their  eimrgies  in 
legitimate  channels.  It  will  be  well  to 
hav<‘  an  eye  out  foi’  him  in  the  future. 

Two  men  called  on  me  last  Summer,  ad¬ 
mired  the  fine  farm,  and  fine  buildings, 
nicely  jiainted  ;  ami  wanted  to  know  if  I 
would  like  to  have  our  buildings  lighted 
with  .scarcely  any  cost  to  me.  'I'hey  said  : 

‘■'riie  .Tenne  Co.  have  heavy  cajiital  and 
have  a  ncAv  i)lan  of  advcrtl-sing  that  is 
bettor  and  cheaper  than  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  We  are  under  contract  feu-  five 
y<‘ai’S  for  several  counties.  The  company 
instructs  us  to  jiut  a  demonstiation  jilant 
in  various  localities,  perhai)S  eight  or  10 
miles  apart.  AVhen  these  are  installed  we 
are  to  work  the  territory  thoroughly  every 
few  inontlis  and  let  the  peojile  of  the  com¬ 
munity  come  and  see  for  themselves  just 
what  the  plant  will  do.  Their  generator 
is  placed  in  the  ground  outside  of  the 
buildings  where  it  is  perfectly  safe ;  is 
guaranteed  to  give  jierfect  satisfaction  in 
any  climate  for  15  years,  or  they  will 
make  good.  Purchaser  is  to  imv  for  the 
installing,  about  $50.  The  sale  of  the 
plants  is  to  pa.v  for  the  demonstration 
])lant.  We  get  no  <*ommission  on  demon¬ 
stration  plants  until  jmid  for,  which  is 
done  by  the  sale  <tf  plants.” 

We  hit.  The  plant  was  being  installed 
when  Andrew  Ihdger,  .‘>18  8o.  Hamilton 
street,  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  business  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Ea.stern  district,  ap])eared.  Tie 
was  very  assuring  and  said  they  were 
far  more  anxious  about  the  success  of 
this  plant  than  we  could  jms-sibly  be.  Tn 
about  20  days  tliey  would  be  around,  take 
some  photos  of  the  jdace  and  get  a  recom¬ 
mendation  from  us  if  we  found  it  all  that 
they  claimed  for  the  system.  AVhen  it 
started  all  right  they  demanded  a  note 
for  the  amount  of  the  jdant  and  fixtures 
fully  assuring  us  that  everything  would 
be  done  ns  agreed.  T  found  one  other 
party  who  has  a  plant  and  met  with  tlnj 
same  kind  of  a  dt'al.  .  Do  you  know  any¬ 
thing  about  this  company?  E.  T. 

New  York. 

E.  T.’s  experience  is  a  fair  statement 
of  the  methods  of  the  agents  of  the  Night- 
Commander  Taghting  Co.  of  .Tackson, 
Afich.,  by  which  farmers  have  been  in¬ 
duced  to  .sign  orders  for  acetylene  lighting 
jdants.  The  .Tenne  Acetylene  Ca.s  Afa- 
chine  Co.  of  Indianapolis  referred  to  in 
this  case,  explain  that  they  unwittingly 
took  on  some  of  the  old  Night-Commander 
agents  and  discharged  them  as  soon  as 
they  discovered  the  crooked  work  said 
agents  wei-e  doing.  'The  contract  which 
imrchasc-rs  sign  in  buying  a  .Tenne  acet}*- 
lene  plant  contains  the  following  clause 
(jirinted  in  smaller  tyjie  than  the  body  of 
the  contract)  ; 

TTixm  its  accejitance  by  the  parties 
hereto  this  order  shall  become  a  contract 
between  them,  it  being  understood  that  it 
covers  all  of  tlie  agreements  bidween  them 
and  cannot  be  added  to  or  modified,  cx- 
cejit  by  agreement  in  writing. 

This  relieves  the  comiiany  from  any 
.legal  responsibility  for  any  iiromises  or 
agreements  made  by  the  agent.s,  and  in 
discussing  the  matter  by  correspondence 
the  jiresident  of  the  .Tenne  Acetyhme  C.m 
Machine  Co.  writes  as  follows : 

AA’e  (piitc  agree  with  you  that  it  is 
wrong  for  the  sale.smen  to  promi.se  any¬ 
thing  to  secure  the  order  that  he  does  not 
mean  to  do  or  that  his  compan.v  does  not 
permit.  AA'e  do  not,  however,  agree  with 
you  that  we  should  assume  any  obliga¬ 
tions  whatsoever  as  a  result  of  the  jiros- 
pective  purchaser’s  oversight  or  neglect, 
or  on  account  of  the  salesmen’s  statements 
that  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  any¬ 
thing  about.  AA'e  have  been  and  will  con¬ 


tinue  jiromjitl.v  to  discharge  any  salesman 
who  makes  verbal  side  agreements  to  the 
prosjtcct,  that  he  fails  to  comply  with. 

This  makes  the  ca.se  clear  that  the 
jiromises  of  “commission  on  other  ma¬ 
chines  sold  in  the  neighborhood”  can  only 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  “.sucker  bait” 
to  make  the  sale.  AVe  want  farmers  and 
especially  readers  of  The  K.  N.-A'.  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  no  matter  what  the  agents 
of  this  house  tell  you,  the  only  thing  you 
can  count  on  is  the  agreement  and  .sjieci- 
fications  made  in  the  contract.  AA’hen  the 
agent  begins  to  talk  about  wanting  to  .sell 
you  one  as  an  “advertising  jdant”  the 
“commission  on  other  plants  paying  for 
yours.”  and  other  familiar  guff,  it  is  time 
to  bid  the  agent  good-b.ve.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  so  ellicient  a  lighting 
system  should  be  so  besot  h.v  un- 
scrujmlous  agents,  and  some  manufactur- 
m-s  so  shortsight<“d  as  not  to  make  good 
(heir  accreilited  agent’s  repnesentations 
when  the  agent  has  exceedeil  his  au¬ 
thority. 

Have  .von  been  able  to  get  any  satis¬ 
faction  tor  anything  else)  out  of  L.  Ka- 
vanow,  Fast  l.’tSth  St..  New  A'ork. 
for  a  claim  which  w(‘  had  against  him  of 
$20.-10  for  (‘ggs.  whicdi  you  have  on  file  in 
.vour  claiins  division?  c.  u. 

New  A'ork. 

L.  Kavanow  cannot  be  found  at  l.”.8|h 
street,  although  a  diligent  .search  has  been 
made  for  him.  Alail  sent  him  at  that  ad- 
dre.ss  is  evidently  delivered,  as  it  is  not  re¬ 
turned,  but  the  account  remains  unad¬ 
justed.  It  is  just  another  case  of  tru.st- 
ing  a  party  who  has  no  financial  rating. 
T’he  fii'st  shipments  wi're  sent  f'.  O,  1).. 
but  111)011  Air.  Kavanow’s  pia  mise  to  pay 
inside  of  a  week,  the  eggs  were  smit  with¬ 
out  this  jirotection  and  after  three  ship¬ 
ments  no  imyment  was  made. 

AA'e  wrote  Fee  T’odd.  jiroprietor  of  a 
Soutiiern  intelligence  office  in  Kichmond, 
A'a.,  concerning  a  general  .servant,  and  he 
answered  proinjitl.v.  caying  if  we  sent  him 
$17  to  juiy  transi)ortation  fee.s,  etc.,  he 
would  send  us  a  good  servant.  AA’e  at 
once  sent  a  check  for  the  $17,  and  have 
never  had  the  girl  sent  to  us.  AA'e  wrote 
to  him  concerning-the  matter  and  wanted 
the  girl  or  refund  of  the  n.oney.  He 
offered  to  return  jjait  of  it.  but  I  thought 
he  should  return  the  full  amount — which 
he  refused  to  do.  T<Khl  has  made  no  re¬ 
fund,  and  as  all  this  happened  in  1!)12.  I 
think  he  will  do  nothing  in  regard  to  the 
matter  now.  although  the  (juestion  has 
been  agitated  ever  since.  I  have  no  idea 
he  will  make  an.v  refund  at  all.  AV. 

New  A'ork. 

As  Fee  Todd  may  be  around  again  this 
year  with  offers  to  supply  farm  ludp 
through  his  Southern  Intelligence  Oflice, 


Concrete  Road  between  Bismarck  and  Alvin,  Vermilion  County,  III.,  P.  C.  McArdle,  Dan¬ 
ville,  Superintending  Engineer,  Eclipse  Construction  Company,  Winnetka,  III.,  Contractors. 

Could  Not  Find  It 
In  His  Tax  BiU 

In  1914  Vermilion  County,  Illinoi*,  voted  bonds  to  build  166 
miles  of  permanent  roads  in  the  county.  Many  people  thought  that 
the  taxes  in  1916  would  be  burdensome  when  the  first  installment 
of  the  bond  issue  taxes  was  paid. 

The  Commercial-News  (Danville,  Vermilion  County,  Illinois) 
said  on  August  17,  1916,  “Many  tax-payers  all  over  Vermilion 
County  did  not  know  that  they  had  paid  the  tax  on  the  bonded  indebt¬ 
edness  for  the  county  bond  roads,  when  they  paid  their  taxes  to  the 
collectors  last  spring."  It  required  the  written  assurance  of  the 
County  Clerk  to  convince  many  of  the  tax-payers  that  they  had 
already  paid  their  taxes. 

The  average  annual  cost  of  this  bond  issue  is  8%  cents  per  acre  of  farm 
land  and  less  than  90  cents  per  town  lot,  for  a  period  of  20  years. 

The  farmer’s  market  is  brought  to  his  owm  door.  He  saves  more  in 
tires  and  gasoline  alone  than  the  amount  of  his  yearly  tax;  he  has  all 
the  advantages  enjoyed  by  communities  where  transportation  is  sure  and  easy. 

Of  the  166  miles,  144  are  of  concrete.  Concrete  is  the  logical  material 
for  permanent  highways;  it  has  the  solidity  which  makes  it  so  generally  used 
in  important  engineering  work. 

If  you  want  to  learn  more  about  concrete  high~ 
ways,  write  for  a  free  copy  of  bulletin  No.  136. 

Then  put  the  facts  before  your  own  road  officials. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 


ATLANTA 
Hurt  Buildine 

CHICAGO 

111  AVe*t  AVashiniiton  St 
DALLAS 

Southvre(t*m  Lif«  Bldg. 
DENVER 

Ideal  Cement  Building 


Offices  at 

INDIANAPOLIS 

Merchants  Bank!  Bldg. 
KANSAS  CITY 
Commerce  Building 
MILWAUKEE 
First  National  Bank  Bldg. 
NEW  YORK 
101  Park  Avenue 
PARKERSBURG 
Union  Trust  Building 


PITTSBURGH 
Farmers  Bank  Buildinic 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 
Kearns  Building 
SEATTLE 

Northern  Bank&TrustlBldig. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
Rialto  Building 


CONCRETE  for:  PER  MAN  ENCE 


211i/<  No.  Otii  St..  Itifbmoiid,  A'a.,  tlio 
report  of  our  subsorilx'r  will  enable  others 
to  judge  wliellier  it  is  wi.se  to  send  order 
and  money  to  bim.  'Fho  pity  is  that  Kicli- 
inoiid  is  willing  to  permit  the  rejietitiou  of 
these  cases  year  after  year.  AA'e  have 
had  at  least  one  similar  report  for  the 
last  five  years. 

T  have  invest c'd  in  some  stock  in  a 
jiajier  cfunpany  known  as  Sugar  (Jane  Ry- 
Rrodnots  (Jo.,  TMiiladeliiliia.  I*a. ;  am  send¬ 
ing  you  a  cojiy  of  their  letter.  Could  yon 
in  an.y  way  inform  me  wlielber  the  <‘om- 
jiaiiy  is  r«‘li;ibl(>?  a.  n. 

New  A'ork. 

This  is  a  case  of  investing  first  and  in¬ 
vestigating  afterward.  From  onr  rejiorts, 
the  principal  asset  of  the  Sugar  Cane  Ry- 
Rrodnots  Co.  is  a  jmtent  and  inwoss 
whereby  it  is  claimed  jiaper  pulp,  aleoliol 
and  other  b.v-iirodncts  can  be  made  from 
sugar  cane  after  the  sugar  juices  h.ave 
been  removed.  Tlie  coini>aiiy  lias  an  au- 
thorizi'd  (‘apital  of  .$5,000,000  and  an  ac¬ 
tive  stock-.sel]ing  cainiiaign  lias  been  in¬ 
augurated.  AA'e  have  no  iiifonnatioii  as  to 
tlie  feasibility  of  making  jiaper  pnli)  from 
sugar  cane.  If  it  were  dinnonstrati'd  to 
be  a  success  the  paper  inannfactnrers 
Avonld  be  naturally  interested  in  the  prop¬ 
osition.  That  lliey  are  not  is  a  fair  indi¬ 
cation  that  these  oxperieiicod  paper  mau- 
nfactnrers  see  nothing  in  it,  and  such 
sjiccnlations  are  certainly  to  be  avoided 
by  fanners. 


A  1,1.  this  talk  of  liyphenatod  citizeii.'.hip 
has  evidently  liad  its  effect  upon  a  San 
I'raiicisco  youngster.  American-born,  who 
receiitl.v  rebelled  fiercely  when  his  Italian 
father  whipped  him  for  some  misde¬ 
meanor.  “Rnt,  Tomasso.  your  father 
has  a  right  to  wliip  you  when  you  are 
bad.”  .some  one  of  tlie  family  said.  Tom- 
asso’s  eyes  Hashed  :  “I  am  a  citizen  of 
tlie  I'nited  States,”  he  declared.  “Do 
yon  tliink  I  am  going  to  let  any  foreigner 
lick  me?’’ — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


This  Kerosene  Engine  uses  the  same  amount  of 
kerosene  as  other  engines  reciuire  of  gasoline. 
Most  kerosene  engines  use  double.  This 

Jacobson  Kerosene  Engine 

is  as  sturdy  as  an  old  oak.  Starts  without  trouble. 
Causes  no  smoke.  Runs  as  smoothly  ns  a  steam 
engine.  Can  be  made  to  operate  with  gasoline. 
Sold  on  a  money-back  guarantee.  We  also  make 
the  famous  Jacobson  Gas  and  Gasoline  Engine, 
24  n.  P.  to  16  H.  P.,  portable  and  stationary.  Our 
gasoline  engines  bear  the  Eire  Underwriters’ 
ni>i>i-oval  label.  Ask  about  the  Junior  Sturdy 
Jack,  IM  H.  P,— a  loie-priee,  hl(iU-grade  engine 
that  outranks  its  class.  Send  for  catalogs. 
J.WOltSON  DI.tOIIINK  HHl.  CO.,  Wept.  I),  «arr.-n,  I’u. 
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Copyrighted  Book  “How  to  Judge  Engines” 
tells  how  nigh-grrade  semi-steel  engine.'! 
are  made,  advantages  over  cast  iron,  how 
commomcoal  oil  in  a  WITTEreduces  power 
cost  65  per  cent.  Write^ 
todav  and  get  my  “How  ' 

-to-Make-Monoy’ ' 
folder,  and  latest 
WITTE  Engine 
prices.  Ed.H.Witt(i 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


1 803  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1883  Empb*  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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IF  you  want  books  on  farming  of 
any  kind  write  us  and  we 
will  quote  you  prices 

tHE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


W  I  want  ten  men  i  n  every  county  right  now  to  accept  my  special 
r  co-operative  offer.  It  will  help  you  obtain  a  Sheldon.  Batch 
Mixer  at  little  or  no  cost.  Let  me  tell  you  about  it. 

If  oil  probably  need  a  mixer  for  Light  and  easily  portable,  dura- 
concreting  on  your  place— most  ble,  low-priced.  You’ll  Oiidlt  will  ML 


You  can  easily  earn  $8  to  (20  aday  with  a  Sheldon  Bajeh  Mixer. 

customera  aro  doloR  it  right  now.  The  ■ 

time,  ^vea  labor  ox  1  to  4  men,  accort _ 

your  own  uac,  you  can  make  many  timoa 


U)  ULby  TTXVl*  **  Vr  U  a  • 

The  ioba  go  to  the  man  with  a  Sheldon  Mixer  evei^ 
icorainv  to  aize  of  job.  Or,  if  you  buy  a  machine  for 
timoa  its  cost  in  a  Beasonby  rentinif  ittoouighbora.  \ 


Improve  Your  Farm 

Build  your  own  BSto,tankB»trouRbB,floor0« 
foundations,  buildintrs.  etc.»  out  of  con¬ 
crete  with  a  Sheldon  Batch  Mixer,  Will 
pay  for  itself  on  email  job.  Beats 
hand  mixing  a  mile.  And, it*a  a  lot  cheaper 
too.  Takes  the  backache  out  of  concrete. 
Makosposfdble  those  many  small  improve- 
monta  on  ^o  farm  that  you  woumn't  do 
without.  ImproTcmenta  which  will  add 
many  dollars'to  the  value  of  your  land. 


Get  My  FREE  Catalog 

Tells  how  tobuild  your  own  mixer 
by  usinff  the  IVee  Plans  which  wo 
Bend  with  onr  Iron  parts.  Also  showa 
full  lino  of  built-up  machines.  Two 
stylos,  hand  and  power.  Will  mix 
2  1-2  cu-ft.a  minute.  Keeps  1  to  6 
men  busy.  Chain  drive,  eclf-tjlt 
fine  dump, all  parts  uruarantccd. 

Vite  today  for  catalojr  and 


special  offer. Goo.C. She 


on.  Pres 


SHELDON  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Box  7675N*hawka,  Nob. 
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Killing  Locust  Stumps 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  know  how 
tlie  writer  eradicated  some  locust 
stumps  that  grew  on  the  line  of  his 
farm.  The  trees  had  been  cut  several  years 
before  we  obtained  the  farm.  Being  very 
strong  growers,  there  was  a  quantity  of 
second  growth  growing  from  those  stumps. 
We  decided  to  get  them  out,  but  how  to 
do  it  was  a  que.stion.  Old-time  neighbor 
farmers  could  not  answer.  I  thought 
dynamite  would  do  it,  and  decided  to 
give  it  a  trial.  Holes  were  made  direct¬ 
ly  under  the  stumps  in  a  slanting  di¬ 
rection  .so  that  the  charge  would  be  di¬ 
rectly  under  the  middle  of  the  stump, 
one  hole  under  each  stump.  Several 
of  the  stumps  had  lateral  roots  of  good 
size  near  the  surface.  A  bore  hole  wa.9 
made  into  each  one  of  them.  Into  the 
holes  under  the  stumps  were  loaded  two 
sticks  of  40%  dynamite,  and  half  a  stick 
in  each  hole  in  the  lateral  roots.  These 
charges  were  connected  with  the  battery 
and  discharged.  With  one  exception  the 
.stumps  came  out  with  a  big  portion  of 
thin  roots.  The  one  that  did  not  was 
badly  split.  The  second  growth  was 
l)iled  around  and  fire  set  to  it.  This 
was  done  later,  as  the  growth  was  very 
green.  It  took  two  fires  to  reduce  the 
stump.  Late  that  Fall  .some  of  the  roots 
made  a  feeble  attempt  to  shoot  sprouts. 
They  never  got  large  as  the  roots  were 
badly  racked  by  the  blasting,  and  the 
severe  Winter  finished  them.  No  sprouts 
appeared  the  next  .Summer,  nor  ever 
since.  fked  a.  kuhn. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Wholesale  Slaughter  of  Moles 

My  land  was  so  infested  with  the 
common  mole  that  I  could  scarcely  raise 
any  truck,  strawberries  or  anything  that 
I  planted.  These  moles  would  make 
their  runs  in  the  centre  of  each  row.  and 
eat  or  raise  out  of  the  ground  more  than 
half  of  my  sweet  corn  and  peas.  They 


had  my  strawberry  patch  honeycombed 
with  their  runs.  I  lost  thousands  of 
strawberry  plants  by  these  subterranean 
pests. 

I  decided  that  I  must  get  rid  of  the 
moles  or  give  up  my  garden,  so  I  de¬ 
cided  against  the  mole,  and  started  to 
poison  them.  I  soaked  .sweet  corn  in 
arsenic,  also  in  l*aris  green,  and  put  it 
in  their  runs.  I  kept  this  up  with  vigor 
for  several  weeks,  and  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  I  did  not  kill  one  mole,  and 
do  not  believe  it  can  be  done  that  way.  I 
inay  have  killed  some  of  the  short-tailed 
field _  mice  which  use  the  mole's  run.s. 
Having  failed  in  my  poisoning  method  I 
sent  to  Washington  for  a  bulletin  on 
moles,  which  gave  me  some  -aluable  in¬ 
formation. 

I  learned  that  moles  could  be  trapped, 
.so  I  bought  four  harpoon  traps  and  .set 
them  over  the  runs  of  the  moles.  In 
less  than  four  months  I  had  trapped  and 
killed  40  moles;  eight  of  this  number 
were  dug  out  by  my  bird  dogs,  Mike  and 
Dan,  and  I  think  they  would  have  killed 
very  many  more  but  in  doing  so  would 
have  dug  up  my  whole  strawberry  patch. 
These  40  moles  were  killed  on  about 
three-quarters  of  an  acre.  I  have  about 
iy2  acre  in  Alfalfa,  and  that  field  would 
remind  one  of  the  1’.  K.  R.  tracks  at 
West  Philadelphia.  I  have  not  noticed 
that  the  moles  have  done  any  damage  to 
my  Alfalfa,  except  that  they  keep  the 
field  soft  with  their  hundreds  of  runs, 
^ow  that  I  have  them  nearly  all  killed 
in  my  garden  I  shall  start  in  the  Spring 
to  trap  them  in  my  Alfalfa  field,  and  I 
expect  this  field  will  double  the  46  killed 
in  my  garden. 


uuiuMiu  wlii  len 


do  the 


.1-  11^  Ul  IIIIH'III, 

that  it  is  a  question  which  will 
most  damage,  the  moles  or  the  worms 
which  they  eat.  It  is  true  that  the.s( 
moles  eat  the  Avorms  that  destroy  somt 
of  our  plants.  But  tlnu'e  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  which  will  do  the  most  dam¬ 
age.  I  will  kill  the  moles,  and  take  mj 
chances  with  the  Avoniis.  j,  a.  m 

Pleasautville,  N.  J, 


Cleaning  Out  Rats 

ilany  of  our  readers  have  written  us 
recently  about  cleaning  the  rats  out  of 
old  buildings.  In  a  number  of  c.'ises  peo¬ 
ple  have  moved  on  farms  which  have 
been  unoccupied  for  .some  time,  and  they 
find  the  houses  and  barns  filled  with  rats. 
There  are  usually  holes  under  these 
buildings  which  make  it  impo.ssible  to 
fumigate,  and  there  are  so  many  of  the 
rats  that  the  ordinary  outfit  of  cats  and 
dogs  cannot  keep  them  down.  If  it  is 
pos-sible  to  get  an  outfit  of  boys  or 
men,  and  one  or  two  ferrets,  a  good  job 
can  be  done  by  letting  the  ferret  get  un¬ 
der  the  barn.  Perhaps  two  ferrets  would 
be  needed  for  a  large  job.  The  ferret 
does  not  appear  to  kill  many  of  the  rats, 
but  they  run  out  on  his  appearance,  and 
will  get  away  through  the  holes  from 
under  the  barn.  Men  and  boys  with  a 
good  outfit  of  dogs,  stationed  at  the 
holes,  will  get  most  of  the  rats  as  they 
come  out,  and  in  this  way  they  will  get 
rid  of  the  pests.  In  many  cases  this 
plan  is  not  feasible,  and  a  number  of 
farmers  lun'e  tried  the  rat  virus  or  dis¬ 
ease  germs  for  killing  out  the  rats.  This 
material  is  a  culture  of  the  germs  of 
a  disease  which  attacks  rats,  but  does 
not  seem  to  affect  other  farm  animals. 
The  virus  is  fed  to  the  rats  by  putting 
it  in  a  dish  of  cornmeal  or  other  food 
which  the  rats  enjoy.  The  disea.se  wilT 
spread  from  one  rat  to  another,  and  if 
it  can  be  thoroughly  spread  the  rats  will 
disappear  as  though  an  Egyptian  plague 
had  passed  over  them.  We  have  reports 
from- quite  a  number  of  farmers  who 
tried  this  plan.  These  reports  vary  con¬ 
siderably.  In  .some  cases  the  disease 
germs  have  certainly  cleaned  out  the  rats 
thoroughly.  In  other  cases  farmers  re- 
jiort  little  success.  In  others  they  say 
that  for  a  time  the  rats  disappeared,  only 
to  come  back  again.  In  the  latter  ca.se 
it  is  possible  that  the  di.sease  did  kill  off 
most  of  the  rats,  but  that  later  other 
rats  came_  in  from  elsewhere  to  occupy 
the  building.  We  think  the  plan  is 
worth  trying  wherever  these  rats  are  very 
numerous,  although  of  course  no  noe  can 
absolutely  guarantee  great  success  from 
its  use. 


Mrs,  .Tekinson,  a  regular  visitor  in 
the  doctor’s  consulting  room,  sta'rted  on 
the  long  story  of  her  troubles.  The  doc¬ 
tor  endured  it  patiently  and  gave  her  an¬ 
other  bottle.  At  last  she  started  to  go, 
and  the  doctor  was  congratulating  him¬ 
self,  when  .she  stopped  and  exclaimed : 
“Why,  doctor,  you  didn’t  look  to  see  if 
my  tongue  was  coated.”  “I  know  it 
i.sn’t,”  wearily  replied  the  medical  man. 
“You  don’t  find  grass  on  a  race  track.” — 
7'lie  Epivorth  Herald. 


DO  YOU 
MEED 
FARM 
HELP? 

We  have  many  able-bodied  yonng 
men,  mostly  without  farming 
experience,  who  wish  to  work 
on  farms.  If  you  need  a  good, 
steady  sober  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthrop¬ 
ic,  organizatioh  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

176  Second  Avenue  New  York  City 

ForSale-T«oWiiiilinillsnfi.’"5S!'?:“,{r£izS 

14-inch  double  glass,  auantity  wrought  pipes,  boil¬ 
ers.  ventilating  apparatus  and  sash,  4  complete 
greenhouses,  25x175.  Sell  very  cheap.  Remove  at 
once.  i.  SUESSERMAN,  104  Ridoewood  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  .siiggestions  received  recent¬ 
ly,  wo  open  a  doiiartment  here  to  enable  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER  renders  to  supply  each  other’s  wants. 
If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  it 
known  here.  This  Rate  will  bo  5  Cents  a  word,  pay¬ 
able  in  advance.  The  name  and  address  mu.st  bo 
counted  as  part  of  the  advertisement.  No  display 
typo  used,  and  only  Farm  I’roducts,  Help  and  Po.si- 
tlons  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only.  Deal¬ 
ers,  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers’  annoum^e- 
ments  not  admitted  here.  Poultry.  Eggs  and  other 
live  stock  advertisements  will  go  tinder  proper  heail- 
Ings  on  other  pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements 
will  not  bo  accepted  for  this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  In  the  following  week’s  Issue. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Men  who  can  mlllc  1,’i  cows  no  other 
experience  neeessnry:  certifled  milk  dairy,  27 
miles  from  New  York;  no  booxors.  Address  NO. 
2035,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  luau  to  aet  as  teamster  and 
make  himself  generally  useful  on  farm:  come 
at  once  ready  for  ■mmediatc  work.  EUGENE 
B.  BENNETT,  Easton,  Pa.,  Route  3. 


WANTED— Working  foreman,  about  forty,  mar¬ 
ried,  to  take  charge  of  general  farm  near 
Buffalo,  and  to  board  one  man.  New  bunga¬ 
low,  running  water  and  gas  furnished;  per¬ 
manent  position  the.  year  around.  Plea.se  write 
giving  references  to'  C.  S.  CLARK,  08  Norwood 
Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y, 


WANTED — Women  as  attendants  in  an  institu¬ 
tion  for  the  feeble-minded;  salary  .$25  a  month 
and  maintenance.  Send  references  with  applica¬ 
tion.  Apply  to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letch- 
worth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Men  to  work  on  institution  farm 
with  feeble-minded  boys.  Salary  .$35  a  month 
and  maintenance.  Send  references  wltli  applica¬ 
tions.  Apply  to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letch- 
worth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Good  A  1  cook  for  summer  boarding 
homse  of  50  at  lake  resort.  Excellent  wages  lo 
right  party.  Start  June  16.  NO.  2129,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — At  once,  married  man.  dair.v  farm; 

positively  no  drinking.  W,  II.  MUNSON, 
Woodbury,  Conn. 


WANTED — At  once,  a  single  man,  between  25 
and  35  years;  one  that  Is  used  to  market  gar¬ 
den  farms  and  horses;  must  he  soelahle;  good 
wages;  year  round  position.  Address  '1'.,  Box 
9,  East  Marion,  L.  I. 


WANTED — Good  farm  hand;  must  he  able  to 
plow  and  cultivate;  steady  work;  wages  $30 
and  board.  ROBERT  L.  CASE,  Stamford,  Conn. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  to  work  on  small 
farm,  man  to  assist  farmer,  wife  to  do  gen¬ 
eral  housework,  cooking  and  lanndr.y;  house  has 
modern  conveniences.  Reply  stating  nationality, 
references  amf  wages  wanted.  NO.  2130,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  farm  hands  eight  months  op 
year.  EDWARD  GONNER.MANN,  Leeds,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  anil  wife  without  children  for 
fruit  and  dairy  farm.  House,  fuel,  garden, 
fruit,  milk  furnished :  .$40  per  month.  M.  C. 
WHITNEY,  Su.siineliaiiim,  Pa. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  for  general  farm 
work.  No  milking.  State  wages  wanted. 
.T.  0.  HESSE,  '’mithtown,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  work  In  onr  Swine 
Department  of  Registered  Berkshires.  Prefer 
one  who  has  at  least  liad  some  experience  in  tlie 
care  of  hogs  In  general.  State  wages  expected, 
and  give  references  in  first  letter.  Employment 
tlie  year  ’round.  ,\d'dress  SUPERTNTENDE.N’T 
SWINE  DEPT.,  Branford  Farms,  Nlantic,  Con¬ 
necticut, 


WANTED — Good  farm  hand'  for  general  work. 

Wages  $50  per  month  witli  house  and  fuel. 
NO.  2132,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.INTED — First-class  dry  hand  milker  in  largo 
dairy.  Must  he  able  to  milk  15  cows  twice 
daily.  State  wages  expected,  with  board.  NO. 
2133,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER — Single,  first-class  man  to  work  un¬ 
der  outside  superintendent,  and  take  charge 
of  15-acro  farm  on  estate  near  New  York  City. 
State  age,  experience,  salary  ifeslred,  etc.  Apply 
by  letter  to  JAS.  A.  KELLY,  Pleasautville,  N. 
Y.,  care  II.  S.  G.  S. 


WANTED — Woman  to  take  entire  charge  of 
small  farm  house  and  cook  for  owner  and  two 
men.  State  age,  nationalit.y,  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  BOX  243,  .St,  Janies,  L.  I. 


WANTED — Two  farm  hands,  wages  $35,  with 
hoard;  no  milking;  must  be  solier,  honest  and 
reliable:  references  I’eiinired:  farm  in  Connecti¬ 
cut.  NO.  2138,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Good  teamster  who  understands  all 
kiiid.s'  of  farm  machinery,  also  single  hands, 
sober,  single:  wages  .$30  and  board,  NO.  2130, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  as  milker  in  certified 
milk  stable;  also  good  man  for  farm  work. 
Good  wages  for  steady  men.  NO.  2114,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

SOME  WOMAN,  neat  and  cheerful,  to  do  plain 
cooking  and  washing  for  a  small  family  in  a 
new  country  farm  home  with  all  conveniences 
to  make  the  work  easy  and  agreeable.  NO. 
2134,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED  by  first-class  practical  gar¬ 
dener  on  gentleman’s  private  place;  would  pre¬ 
fer  Long  Island:  niidcrstands  inncbiiiery  and  all 
farm  work,  including  fiowers,  greenhouse,  vege¬ 
tables,  fruit,  cows,  poultry  anef  horses;  clean 
and  sober;  no  tobacco  or  drink;  host  references. 
Want  steady  position.  Address  NO.  2125,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  caretaker  of  gentleman’s 
estate  by  young  married  American,  one  cliild; 
have  life  experience  on  farms  and  estates;  mi- 
d’orstand  all  crops,  stock  and  gardens;  nothing 
less  than  $75  a  month  accepted;  Long  Island 
preferred.  NO.  2137,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CO.MMERCIAL  POULTRY.MAN,  intelligent  and 
reliable,  desires  iiosition  on  ptant  or  build  and 
manage  cominereial  plant.  'i’lioroughly  under¬ 
stands  inenhation,  brooding  and  feeding  for 
eggs.  Married.  No  children.  State  full  partic¬ 
ulars.  Excellent  references.  NO.  2131,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN.  25  years,  good  character,  conscien¬ 
tious  worker,  desires  work  on  poultry  farm 
where  there  might  be  an  opportunity  to  go  in 
partnership  later;  experience  limited.  NO.  2139, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


1\  ANTED — Positions  as  gardener  and  teamster 
by  experieneed,  married  man  and'  son.  JA.MES 
N.  JONES,  Oneoiita,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED — Single  man,  45,  experi¬ 
enced  farming,  highest  references;  charge 
small  country  place  or  work  on  fruit  farm.  Ad¬ 
dress  NO.  2128,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  capable  taking  full  charge  of 
gentloniaii’s  farm  and  run  it  on  a  bnsine.ss 
basis;  best  of  reference  from  last  emiiloyor; 
state  salary  in  first  letter.  NO.  2124,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker, 


I’OSITION  WANTED  as  working  farm  or  small 
estate  manager;  American,  married  man,  age 
36;  no  liiinor  or  tolmceo;  host  reference;  pro¬ 
duced  certified  milk;  bred  registered  stock; 
good  butter  maker  and  poultryinan;  modern 
metliods;  practical  experience;  success  guaran¬ 
teed;  $75  to  $100  per  month.  BOX  200.  Ster- 
lington,  N.  Y. 


DAIRYMAN  and  herdsman  open  for  position. 

Good  butter  maker;  bred  registered  stock; 
American,  married  man,  age  35;  no  liquor  or 
tolmcco;  reference;  $75  per  month.  NO.  2135, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


lOR  SALE — A  poultry  and  fruit  farm,  fine 
buildings,  good  land,  one  half  mile  from  sta¬ 
tion,  stocked  with  two  thousand  hens,  horses, 
cows,  all  kinds  of  implements,  household  furni¬ 
ture.  Will  sell  on  easy  terms  at  a  bargain. 
FITZPATRICK,  Owner,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — New  Paltz,  N.  Y..  fine  residence, 
12  rooms,  village  Improvements,  8  acres,  fine 
building  sites,  fruit,  barn,  poultry  house,  near 
normal  school,  post  office,  station;  sell  cheap  to 
clos^  estate.  C.  H.  WOOLSEY,  New  Paltz, 


FOR  SaLe — Eastern  Massachusetts  poultry 

farm  or  .summer  home,  12  acres,  300  fruit 
trees,  good  buildings,  rnniiing  spring  water, 
house  and  barn  near  lake;  $1,500.  NO.  2004, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SIX  FARMS  FOR  SALE,  New  York  and  New 
.Torsey  fruit,  dairy  and  truck.  HARRY  VAIL. 
Owner,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


Powltry.  fruit  farm.  NO. 
2090,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


130  ACRES  on  State  road,  1  mile  from  Weeds- 
port,  50  acres  Alfalfa,  good  buildings,  stable 
for  22  cows,  basement  for  young  stock,  3  hay 
barns,  large  silo,  lO-rooni  house,  furnace,  city 
water  in  house  and  barns,  plenty  of  choice  fruit, 
22  heuif  Holstelns,  registered  bull,  3  work  teams 
and  farm  tools.  M.  H.  FAATZ,  Lock  Box  94. 
Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


.$000  SECURES  200  acres,  Montgomery  County 
Dairy  Farm,  .$19.50  per  acre,  balance  on  long 
time,  easy  payments;  possession  at  once;  fine 
dwelling;  good  barns,  amide  buildings;  good 
potato  land  and  general  farming.  W.  J.  CROSS. 
Fnltonvllle,  N.  Y. 


D.ANDY  FARM,  1.30  acres,  within  few  miles 
largo  thriving  city;  market  excellent;  nice 
colonial  house,  electric  lights,  bath,  antomatle 
electric  pump,  water,  steam  heat,  water  In  barn; 
auto  trade  at  door;  liberal  discount  for  quick 
sale.  Address  RHODE  ISLAND,  No.  2126,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY— Now  barn  and  bungalow;  all  Improve¬ 
ments.  Strictly  sanitary.  Grade  A  milk;  12c 
qt.  Easy  route.  Barn  built  for  35  cows.  Sell 
cheap  for  cash  or  easy  terms;  17  miles  to  N.  Y. 
City.  FLORAL  PARK  DAIRY,  Floral  Park,  L. 

1  •  I  ^  •  JL  • 


I'OR  SALE — Six-room  house  on  main  road,  I'i 
miles  to  town,  fine  brook  running  through; 
groat  place  for  raising  ducks.  H.  VAN 
HOUTKN,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 


LONG  ISLAND  poultry  farm,  6,000  capacity; 

cost  .$20,000;  will  sell  for  ,$,5,500;  photos  and 
particulars.  EMIL  STEFFENS.  Centro 
Moriches,  N.  Y. 


MOST  up-to-date  10-acro  chicken  farm  with 
stock  and  tools,  9-rooiu  house,  all  modern  Im¬ 
provements;  onthnildlugs  for  live  thousand 
fowls;  near  station;  twenty  miles  down  town  for 
half  of  Its  value;  call  only,  CHARLES  FREY, 
Demarest,  N.  J. 


inNAl^uJii  DAIItY  FAUM,  flue  buildings,  near 
town;  cause  for  selling  accident  to  owner. 
G.  W.  VREELAND,  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. 

FAR.M  WANTED — For  general  farming  from  160 
to  200  acres  or  better;  don’t  want  to  Imy 
eltlier  sand  or  gravel  or  waste  land;  location 
preferred  New  York  State,  anywhere  from  ton 
to  one  hundred  miles  from  Lake  Ontario;  give 
full  particulars.  Address  HOMESEEKER,  NO. 
2127,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HAVE  well-equipped  farm  near  splendid  market 
and  want  an  honest,  efficient  man  with  small 
capital,  at  once,  to  run  It,  and  share  the  profits. 
References  n.s  to  honor  and'  ability  required. 
Address  HALCYON  FARM,  Barrington,  R.  I. 

FOR  SALE — For  $1,800  cash,  a  truck  and  poul¬ 
try  furni  of  8  acres.  House,  barn,  garage,  in- 
cubator  collar  and  food  bouso,  poultry  housos 
with  capacity  for  600  layers;  buildings  alone 
worth  .$2,000  :  2%  miles  from  station.  E. 
CLAUDE  JONES,  Craryvllle,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE — 4  Cyphers  Portable  Hov’ers  and 
Heaters  In  A  No.  1  condition.  F.  M.  DAVIS 
Chase  Poultry  F'arm.  Clucinnatus,  N.  Y.,  R.  D. 
No.  1. 


-  cn  ,uuaoi  u  r.,rie  i  raiior, 

all  complete.  BOX  57.  Westbury,  L.  I 

SALE — 3  390-egg  Cyphers  Incubators  at 
r,  ^  ISO  **!?!?  Cyphers  incubator  at  $15; 

Colony  Brooders,  coal  burning;  capacity 
300-.)00.  perfect  condition,  $20  each;  1  Hill 

“  ^^g  cahiiiets.  capa- 
city  800-1,200,  at  $6  and  $9.  PHILIP  DAWSON. 
R.  I'.  D.  No.  3,  Alexandria,  Va. 


II*\r.Ii  PRK  E — Mounted  Olds  6  horse  engine 
slightly  used.  New  Eureka  No.  2  corn 
planter,  never  uncrated.  BOX  34,  Mahopac 
Falls,  New  York. 


W.INTED — Drag  saw  with  power  feed  attach¬ 
ment.  ARTHT'R  JOHNSON,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 


FIFTY  360-egg  Prairie  State  Lamp  machines, 
ten  to  twelve  dollars  each.  One  3,600  New¬ 
town;  make  offer.  DENNIS  G.  HOMAN,  River- 
head,  L.  I. 


WAMED— Team  plow,  furrowing  sled,  harrow, 
binder,  <'<)rn  planter,  Holstein  cows.  MRS. 
STRONG,  Millstone,  New  Jersey. 


FOR  SALE — Simplex  Brooder  Stove,  large  size- 
used  one  sen.soii;  good  us  new;  fifteen  dollars 
complete  outfit.  H.  B.  MORGAN,  Araenla,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 1%  horsepower  gasoline 
brand  new,  .$22.  R.  HAMOND,  472 
Park  West,  New  York  City. 


engine. 

Central 


Both 

Pure- Bred! 


Breeders 
Of  Pure-bred 
Stock  Appreciate 


Non-Skid 


They  have  the  stamina,  the  strength  and  the  endurance  of  blooded  stock. 
Our  long  experience  in  tire  making  enables  us  to  build  Fisk  Tires  with  a  pedi¬ 
gree  and  get  those  qualities  which  stand  for  real  dollar-for-dollar  value  to  the 
man  who  buys  them.  Fisl^  Tires  are  pure-bred  tires. 

Every  user  knows  it  and  knows  too  that 
there  is  no  greater  tire  value  on  the  market. 

Bu}^  at  least  one — compare  the  value  you 
get  in  Fisk  with  any  other  make  of  tire — 
thousands  of  Fisk  buyers  began  to  use  Fisk 
by  making  that  dollar-for-dollar  comparison, 
and  they  are  using  Fisk  today. 

“  When  you  pay  more  than  Fisk  prices 
you  pay  for  something  that  does  not 
exist’* — that’s  something  to  remember 
when  buying  tires. 

A  special  feature  of  Fisk  Tire  Value  is  the 
policy  of  Free  Service  through  Fisk  Branches  in 
more  than  125  principal  cities  throughout  the 
country.  There  are  Fisk  Branches  in  your  State, 


where  your  home  dealer  buys  direct  and  is  always  sure 
of  promptest  attention  to  your  wants.  And  when  the 
Branch  is  convenient  you  can  go  there  any  time,  whether 
^ou  use  Fisl^  Tires  or  not,  and  make  use  of  the  only  uni¬ 
form  and  complete  Free  Tire  Service  in  the  country. 
There  is  no  charge  at  any  time  except  for  supplies  and 
actual  repairs.  Take  the  first  opportunity  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Fisk  Service,  Fisk  Organization,  Fisk 
Methods  and  Fisk  Products. 


If  you  do  not  find  a  Fisk,  Branch  in  the  partial  list 
below  that  is  convenient  to  where  you  live,  write 
_  foT  complete  list — there  may  be  one  nearer  you. 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Co. 

of  N.  Y 

General  Offices:  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

Fiek  Branches  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Yonkers,  Sc^i:ilon,  Anento^.  Bing¬ 
hamton,  Elmira,  Albany,  Syracuse,  Utica,  Rochester,  Buffalr^  Philacmlphia,  Read¬ 
ing,  Harrisburg,  Erie,  Newark,  Youngstown,  Cleveland  and  Galesburg. 


tm.  lUf.  o.  •,  tai  oa 

Time  to  Re-tire? 

(Buy  Fisk) 


Fisk  Dealers  Everywhere 


J 


1 


] 

i 


From  Their  Expression  Are  You  a  Friend  or  a  Suspect? 


Stock  Rack  Body 


Flat  Rack  Body, 

L  Scoop  Board  Down  i 


Hog  Rack  Body 


You  Need  Your  Horses 
for  Plowing _ 

How  Do  You  Do  Y our  Hauling? 

Smith  Form-a*Truck  is  keeping  every  horse  on  the  farm  for  live, 
money-making  farmers.  Plowing,  seeding  and  Harvesting  are 
real  work  for  horses.  ^  Get  early  crops  and  fancy  prices  by  quick 
seeding  and  harvesting.  Insure  against  crop  losses  due  to 
delays  in  plowing.  Do^  it  by  keeping  your  horses  at  real  horse 
work  and  do  your  hauling  with  a  Smith  Form-a-Truck. 

These  Big  Sayings 


Use  Smith  Form-a-Truck  for  hauling  hogs, 
sheep  and  cattle  to  market.  One  Smith  Form¬ 
a-Truck  will  haul  as  much  as  4  teams.  A>ui  in 
half  the  time— IQ  to  12  miles  per  hour! 

Save  the  pay  of  3  drivers  in  hauling  crops  to 
town.  One  Smith  Form-a-Truck  and  a  single 
driver  will  do  all  the  work  of  4  teams  and 
4  drivers— o  clear  saving  of  $8  to  $10  a  day! 

Smith  Form-a-Truck  will  carry  2,000  pounds 
of  milk  10  miles  and  return  with  the  empty 
cans  in  less  than  2  hours.  And  the  total  cost 
of  the  round  trip  is  but  $1.50— gasoline,  oil, 
tires  and  everything.  Think  of  it! 


20  More  Acres  for 
Tractor  Owners 

Throughout  the  country  tractor  owners  are 
now  selling  their  horses  and  buying  Smith 
Form-a-Trucks.  They  are  saving  veterinary 
bills,  medicine,  shoeing,  bedding— scores  of 
needless  expenses. 

Government  figures  show  that  it  requires  all 
the  feed  grown  on  20  acres  of  land  to  feed 
four  horses. 

A  Smith  Form-a-Truck  saves  this— giving  you 
the  use  of  this  land  for  other  crops. 

20  acres  of  fine  farm  land  for  $350— thirik  of  it! 


Now  8  Farm  Bodies  in  1 

Changetoany  oneof  atypes  of  farm  bodies  is  now  made  instantly  with  the  famous  8-in-l  con- 
vertiWe  farm  body.  Not  a  single  tool  is  required.  Merely  pull  the  lever  and  change  from  hog 
rack  body  to  hay  rack  body  for  loose  grain  —  high  side  flare  board  body  —  flat  rack  body  —  stock 
rack  body  —  basket  rack  body  —  flat  rack  body,  scoop  board  down  —  grain  body.  This  is  an 
exclusive  Smith  Form-a-Truck  feature. 

Doubte  Strength  Amazing  Economy 


Smith  Form-a-Truck  combines  with  any  Ford, 
Maxwell,  Overland,  Dodge  Bros.,  Buick  or 
Chevrolet— either  new  or  used  cars— to  make 
a  fully  guaranteed,  one-ton  truck.  When  the 
chassis  of  these  cars  is  telescoped  on  the 
Smith  Form-a-Truck  frame  the  remarkable 
strength  of  these  cars  is  reinforced.  You  se¬ 
cure  double  construction— double  strength — 
the  strongest  construction  ever  known  to 
engineering. 

And  the  rear  axles  of  these  cars  become  jack- 
shafts  for  the  powerful  chain  drive.  The 
strong,  sturdy  Smith  Form-a-Truck  axle  car¬ 
ries  90^  of  the  load. 


Never  has  any  motor  truck  at  any  price  sur¬ 
passed  the  astonishing  economy  records  of 
the  Smith  Form-a-Truck  now  being  made  in 
daite?  use  on  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  farms. 

Note  these  wonderful  economies:  12  to  15 
miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline  —  6,000  to  8,000 
miles  on  a  set  of  tires  — and  practically  no 
repair  bills. 

The  first  Smith  Form-a-Truck  ever  built  is 
still  in  daily  service.  It  has  traveled  over 
22,000  miles.  And  the  total  repair  cost  has 
been  less  than  $8.  Where  else  could  you 
duplicate  this  economy? 


Send  Coupon  NOW 


You  need  Smith  Form-a-Truck  on  your 
farm  NOW — AT  ONCE.  Keep  your  horses 
j-  .  1  .  for  farm  work.  Start  saving  money  imme¬ 

diately  by  getting  the  full  value  of  horses.  Read  the  wonderful  story  of  Smith  Form-a-Truck  in 
our  big  book— FREE  to  farmers.  Yours  for  the  coupon.  Send  it  TODAY. 


SMITH  MOTOR  TRUCK  CORPORATION 

Manufacturers  of  Smith  Form-a-Truck 

Executive  Offices  and  Salesroom,  SuitedSl  Smitb  Form-a>Truck  Bldg. 

CHICAGO 


Pat  Rock  Body 


;  Rack  Body  for  Hay.g 
r  Straw.  Loose  Grain 


2: — =  Basket  Rack  Body 


Elf: 


it 


The  heavy  portion  of  illustra- 
tion  ahowM  the  Smith  Form-a- 
Truck  attachment^  which  carries  90 
per  cent  of  the  toad,  bolted  to  the  power 
,  plant  with  a  vise-like  grip. 


MAIL  THIS  TODAY 

Smith  Motor  Truck  Corporation, 

SuiteSSl  Smith  Form-a-Truck  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Gentlemen: — Without  obligation  on  my  part,  please 
send  full  details  of  Smith  Form-a-Truck,  the  wonder¬ 
ful  farm  attachment  with  the  new  convertible  body 
for  farm  use.  I  am  interested  in  how  the  Smith  Form¬ 
a-Truck  can  save  me  money  and  give  me  better  service 
than  1  am  now  getting  from  horses. 


Kame . 

Town  and  County. 

State . Number  Acres  Owned. 
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VoL.  LXXVI. 

NE4V  YORK,  APRIL  *21,  1917. 

No.  4426. 

An  Original  Agricultural  School 
Commencement 

Instruction  in  the  Farmer’s  Language 

AM  .sending  herewith  a  program  of  the  com¬ 
mencement  exercises  of  onr  agricultural  school, 
whicli  occurred  on  March  28th. 

I  am  also  sending  a  photograph  showing  how  one 
of  the  graduates  illustrated  his  part  on  the  pro¬ 
gram.  His  subject  was  ‘‘The  Farmer  and  His 
Wheat  Market.”  As  the  photograph  shows,  he  had 
large  jdacards  representing  the  local  elevator,  the 
railwaj',  the  chamber  of  commerce,  the  terminal 
elevator,  the  mill,  the  wholesaler  and  the  retailer. 
These  were  placed  along  the  front  of  the  stage,  and 
as  the  .speaker  reached  the  proper  place  in  his  talk, 
a  classmate,  dressed  in  Avorking  clothes  and  repre¬ 
senting  the  farmer,  came  upon  the  scene  with  a 
hundred  pounds  of  wheat  in  a  sack.  He  Avas  told 
that  he  Avould  be  obliged  to  leave  two  ponnds  at 
the  local  elevator,  six  pounds  Avith  the  railroad  for 
hauling  the  hundred  pounds  200  miles,  one  pound 
with  the  chamber  of  commerce  for  .  selling  the 


grinding  it  into  flour;  then  the  Avholesaler  had  to 
huA’e  eight  pounds  for  selling  the  flour  to  the  re¬ 
tailer.  and  the  retailer  must  be  given  11  pounds 
for  selling  and  delivering  it  to  the  customer.  The 
farmer  shook  his  head  decidedly  at  every  stop,  and 
e.specially  Avhen  he  aa'us  obliged  to  giA’e  up  six 
pounds  to  the  railroad  and  eight  ponnds  and  11 
pounds  respectively  to  the  Avhole.saler  and  retailer, 
and  finally  walked  off  sorroAvfully  Avith  the  remain¬ 
ing  dl  i^ounds  of  AA'heat.  It  Avas  a  A'ery  cleA'er, 
graphic  Ava.v  of  fixing  in  the  minds  of  the  audience 
the  process  of  marketing  the  Avheat  crop,  .and  the 
number  of  middlemen  Avho  manage  to  take  toll 
from  it. 

Other  numbers  on  the  program  Avere  equally  in¬ 
teresting  and  Avere  Avell  illustrated  in  a  practical 
Avay.  While  Victor  Christgan  talked  on  the  sub¬ 
ject:  ‘‘Opportunity  Economically  Con.sidered,”  three 
of  his  classmates  dressed  as  pioneers  laid  claim  to 
an  island  of  tanbark  AA'hicli  had  been  placed  on  the 
stage,  and  each  built  a  fence  around  his  claim,  thus 
fencing  in  all  the  land  on  the  island.  As  they  Avere 
completing  their  fences  a  fourth  young  pioneer,  who 


much  like  the  ordinary  high  .school  commencement. 
Nothing  was  said  about  Avhat  lies  over  the  Alps. 

Minnesota.  j.  m.  ukkw. 

K.  N.-Y. — Why  should  7iot  e\’ery  function  of  agri- 
cultunil  education  be  made  original,  and  AA'orked 
out  in  .some  characteristic  Avay?  AVhy  should  we 
go  on  trying  to  imitate  the  univer.sities  and  cla.ssical 
institutions  in  our  methods  of  instruction?  Why 
.should  farmers  alwa.A's  follow  the  path  laid  out  for 
them  by  other  interests?  We  have  long  believed 
that  much  of  the  information  poured  out  so  fively 
for  farmers  fails  to  interest  them  because  it  is  not 
pre.sented  in  their  own  language  or  in  their  own 
thought.  No  one  can  imagine  an  oration  or  an  es- 
.say  on  the  marketing  question  Avhich  could  appeal 
to  a  farmer  as  the  little  ‘•play”  described  by  Mr. 
Drew  must  have  done.  We  Avould  like  to  .see  that 
pai)er  on  ‘-(’ulture  at  ’I’he  Dishpan"  worked  out  with 
the  best  possible  effect  of  the  moving  picture  to 
show  the  thought  in  Whittier’s  poem: 

‘‘SoniotiiiH's  her  narrow  kitchen  walls 
Faded  awa.v  into  marble  halls !” 

The  fashionable  people,  Avho  are  merely  slaves  to 
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Avheat,  one  pound  wtih  the  terminal  eleA'ator  for 
handling  the  crop,  scA-en  pounds  with  the  mill  for 
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said  he  Avas  a  graduate  of  a  school  of  agriculture 
and  could  make  a  good  living  on  10  acres  of  land, 
appeared  and  found  that  there  Avas  no  free  land 
left,  and  ahso  found  that  he  could  buy  no  land  from 
the  others  Avithout  paying  a  big  price  for  it.  Their 
only  claim  to  the  land  Avas  the  fact  that  they  had 
got  there  first. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  land  discussion,  the 
fences  Avere  quickl.v  gathered  uj)  and  carried  out 
and  a  fine  young  Jersey  cow  Avas  led  in  on  the 
island  of  tanbark.  and  Elmer  Hansen,  AA”ith  a  long 
linen  duster  over  his  graduation  suit,  showed  ho\A’ 
dairy  coavs  Avere  judged. 

Leonora  Torgei’son  gave  a  ‘‘Demonstration  in 
Thrift”  by  shoAving  hoAv  the  liouseAvife  could  make 
breakfast  food  from  Avheat  at  a  small  fraction  of 
the  cost  of  the  jirejiared  foods  on  the  mai'ket:  and 
Olive  Cunningham  shoAved  Avhat  fun  it  is  to  Avash 
dishes  if  one  onl.v  goes  at  it  in  the  right  aahi.v. 

“A  Parliamentary  I.aAV  Demonstration”  Avas  a 
mock  session  of  a  farmers’  club  in  Avhich  a  dozen 
boys  of  the  class  took  iiart,  led  by  their  class  presi¬ 
dent.  Taken  altogether,  the  program  was  not  very 


form,  might  laugh  at  such  things!  Let  them  laugh  I 
M’hy  should  Ave  care?  Some  yeai’s  ago  at  a  com¬ 
mencement  at  an  agricultural  college  Ave  found  the 
time  taken  up  by  a  debate  betAveen  students  on  this 
question:  “Resoh'ed — that  Shakespeare  aatis  a  bet¬ 
ter  exponent  of  freedom  than  Milton !”  That  Avas  in 
a  State  Avhere,  at  the  time,  farming  aatis  languish¬ 
ing  and  farmers  Avere  virtually  shiA’e.s.  It  Avas  an 
attempt  to  ape  the  “university,”  but  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  seemed  one  of  the  most  jiatlietic 
things  Ave  ever  saAv. 


The  City-raised  College  Student 

[On  page  524  wo  asked  in  good  faith,  for  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  practical  farmers  Avith  city  bova  Avho  are 
attending  agricultural  college.  We  Avant'  the  truth 
Avithout  prejudice  or  special  favor.  The  first  feAv  let¬ 
ters  are  negative  as  regards  city  boys  as  hired  men. 
The  first  letter  to  reach  us  folloAvs. '  It  is  from  a  Avell- 
knoAvn  Noav  England  farmer.] 

OU  ask  an  important  question  in  your  editorial 
Avhen  .vou  ask  if  a  cit3’-raised  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  boy  makes  a  satisfactory  hired  man.  For  a 
good  manj’  j'ears  I  haA’e  used  them  during  their 
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Summer  vacation.  I  have  had  at  least  two  every 
Summer;  liave  paid  them  from  $5  to  .$S  a  week  and 
my  own  table  board,  because  I  had  an  idea  that 
they  were  more  intelligent,  or  should  he,  than  or¬ 
dinary  immigrant  labor.  I  have  never  asked  them 
to  hoe  crops  or  do  horse  work,  knowing  they  could 
not.  hut  have  utilized  them  for  packing  market 
crops  and  such  work.  It  would  seem  that  they 
would  he  particularly  useful  at  that.  This  j’ear 
we  never  were  as  hai’d  up  for  labor  before,  and  I 
shall  use  no  college  hoy.s  of  city  raising.  I  simply 
cannot  afford  to  at  any  price.  The  hoys  of  several 
years  ago  were  profitable  to  use.  Why  are  they  not 
now?  I  can  only  answer  that  from  experience. 
Several  yeai's  ago  the  boys  seemed  to  want  to  know 
how  to  do  work,  seemed  to  have  an  idea  that  they 
must  know  their  business.  Lately  I  have  an  idea 
that  they  are  going  to  agricultural  college  because 
their  folks  think  it  is  a  cheap  place  to  go,  and  that 
they  can  get  a  place  on  graduation  as  a  county 
agent  or  instructor  for  the  Government,  or  as 
superintendent  of  some  gentleman’s  place.  The  fact 
remains  that  after  several  years’  tidal,  and  in  face 
of  great  need  of  help,  I  want  no  more  of  them,  and 
that  seems  to  be  the  common  thing  around  here. 
I  do  not  know  of  cuie  man  who  has  had  experience 
that  will  hire  this  5-ear  these  students. 

The  College  Student’s  Side  of  It 

I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to 
the  college-trained  city-bred  hoy  on  the  farm.  About 
four  years  ago  I  started  in  on  a  four-year  course  at 
a  New  England  agricultural  college  with  no  farm 
experience  and  little  mone5-.  The  first  Summer  I 
hired  out  on  a  daily  farm  for  $10.  This  farmer 
had  very  little  good  to  say  about  “college  farmers.’’ 
As  I  had  no  standard  to  go  b5’,  I  thought  his  farm 
and  methods  very  good,  with  a  few  exceptioms.  lie 
gave  his  men  plenty  of  hard  cider,  paid  little, 
watered  his  milk,  etc. — a  typical  Yankee  farmer  of 
the  old  cla.ss.  It  was  a  hard  place  to  work,  but 
It  did  me  good,  and  I  can  look  back  on  it  and  grin ; 
but  never  again  on  such  a  place. 

I  soon  discovered  that  what  I  needed  first  was 
practical  farm  work,  and  as  funds  were  lacking  I 
decided  to  go  after  it,  and  get  the  college  training 
later.  I  stayed  on  this  place  just  three  months, 
then  went  to  a  certified  dairy  farm.  Here  I  had 
the  latest  and  best  methods  in  producing  milk — 
such  a  contrast  to  the  first  place !  The  help  was 
Polish  and  Portuguese. 

Next,  I  went  to  a  large  fruit  farm,  and  .soon  be¬ 
came  quite  interested  in  fruit  growing.  On  this 
place  many  college  men  were  emplo5-ed  during  the 
Summer  and  well  liked.  The  “tree  expert’’  business 
claimed  me  next.  But  I  decided  I  liked  to  stay 
near  Ihe  ground,  so  went  back  to  the  fruit  farm. 
Fi-om  then  to  two  dairy  farims,  on  one  where  col¬ 
lege-trained  help  was  kept.  As  I  learned  now  my 
first  $10  grew  till  I  was  getting  six  times  that  and 
hoard  a  month.  I  think  I  inherited  the  farmer’s  life 
from  m5-  grandparents.  This  past  Winter  I  took 
a  “shont  course”  at  an  agricultural  college,  and 
then  came  to  this  fruit  and  poultry  farm. 

I  shall  probably  never  finish  out  my  four-5-ear 
course,  hut  hoiie  to  take  one  or  more  Winter  courses 
instead.  I  have  collected  about  50  volumes  of  agri¬ 
cultural  Avorks  and  manage  to  study  a  little  each 
evening,  though  when  one  gets  up  at  4  a.  m.  even¬ 
ings  seem  short.  You  see  I've  wandered  around 
some,  but  I’ve  learned  more,  I  believe.  Of  course 
some  day  I  hope  to  liaA-e  a  farm  of  my  own. 

The  farm-bred  boy  knows  so  nniny  things  almost 
by  instinct  that  it’s  might.v  hard  to  catch  up.  I 
can  learn  the  big  things,  but  it’s  the  little  things 
that  sort  of  fill  up  the  spaces  that  it’s  hard  to 
catch  on  to.  Aside  from  the  above,  I  have  noted 
that  it  is  the  farmer’s  wife  who  is  the  most  pro¬ 
gressive.  The  farmer  himself  is  slow  to  try  even 
proven  devices.  I  don’t  know  what  some  farmers 
would  do  if  their  wives  didn’t  keep  track  of  every¬ 
thing.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  more  like  a  personal  weekly 
letter  to  me  than  just  a  farm  paper.  b. 

I’ennssdvania. 


Property  Rights  of  a  Minor 

A  young  man,  before  he  became  of  age,  bought  some 
purebred  cows,  and  the  papers  were  made  out  to  him. 
He  has  been,  without  any  written  agreement,  working 
in  a  sort  of  loose  partnership  with  his  father  on  the 
home  place.  He  now  wishes  to  leave,  after  a  dis¬ 
agreement,  and  would  like  to  sell  the  cows,  or  take 
them  with  him.  Would  the  fact  that  he  was  a  minor 
when  he  bought  the  cows  give  his  father  the  right 
to  hold  the  cows,  or  prevent  the  young  man  from  dis¬ 
posing  of  them?  D.  I. 

Massachusetts. 

The  general  rule  as  to  minors  in  Massachusetts 
is  that  a  minor  may  void  any  contract  made  by 
him.  but  where  the  contract  is  for  necessities — food, 
clothing,  shelter — and  the  goods  are  delivered  by  the 
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vendor,  the  minor  must  pay  a  fair  value  for  them. 
The  minor,  however,  can  hold  the  other  party  on  the 
contract.  In  other  words,  the  contract  is  voidable 
at  the  option  of  the  minor,  and  not  absolutely  void, 
but  this  does  not  prevent  the  minor  acquiring  an 
ab.solute  title  to  personal  property.  If  the  .young 
man  in  question  has  bought  the  cows  and  paid  for 
them  they  are  hi.s,  and  the  mere  fact  that  he  had 
been  working  on  his  father’s  farm  under  an  agree¬ 
ment  of  partnership  would  not  in  any  way  invali¬ 
date  his  title.  Of  course,  there  may  have  been  some 
agreement  with  his  father  whereby  his  father  ac¬ 
quires  some  title  to  the  cows,  but  it  does  not  appear 
from  the  facts  as  given.  I  should  say  most  certainly 
that  the  5’oung  man  had  an  absolute  right  to  take 
the  animals.  g.  b.  f. 


Culture  and  Chick  Feed  Together 

CHICKS  IN  PEACH  ORCHARD.— One  of  our 
New  .lersey  readers  has  for  specialties  peaches  and 
j»oultry.  He  Avill  raise  three  or  four  acres  of  peaches 
each  5'ear,  and  from  (100  to  800  chicks.  As  his  place  is 
small,  he  has  come  to  the  habit  of  using  the  peach 
orchard  as  a  ranging  place  for  the  young  chicks 
after  they  leave  the  brooders.  This  make  a  good 
jilace  for  them,  as  they  may  run  about  in  the  open 
dirt,  have  the  shelter  of  the  tree.s,  and  contribute 
something  to  the  fertility  of  the  land.  Now,  as 
everybody  knows,  such  growing  chicks  I’equire  a 
large  amount  of  green  food.  Where  they  can  be 
supplied  with  abundance  of  clover,  rape,  turniiis  or 
grass  thes’  Avill  thrive  better,  and  also  pick  up  25% 
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or  more  of  their  living.  Many  of  our  Eastern  farm¬ 
ers  do  not  fully-  realize  this  yet,  but  the  truth  has 
come  to  many-  of  them. 

WELL-STIRRED  GROUND.— Our  friend  likes  to 
give  his  peach  trees  the  most  thorough  culture 
through  the  Summer.  He  keeps  the  ground  fully 
stirred  up  until  late  in  the  season,  and.  we  judge,  is 
one  of  those  growers  who  thinks  it  something  of  a 
sin  to  let  a  blade  of  grass  grow  in  the  orchard.  His 
plan  has  been  to  keep  the  ground  thoroughly  stirred 
at  the  very-  time  that  these  chicks  most  need  green 
food.  Now  Avhat  can  he  do  in  order  to  give  the 
trees  the  culture  he  thinks  they  need,  and  at  the 
same  time  give  these  chicks  the  green  food  which 
he  knows  they-  need?  That  is  a  proposition  which 
faces  many-  a  man  who  is  doing  intensive  fanning 
on  a  small  place.  Is  it  pos.sible  to  give  good  cul¬ 
ture,  and  at  the  .same  time  i»rovide  green  feed?  Our 
friend  is  thinking  of  fencing  off  a  part  of  the 
orchard,  seeding  it  down  to  rape,  clover  or  other 
crops;  let  the  chicks  run  in  that  for  a  time,  or  while 
a  similar  crop  is  growing  in  another  part  of  the 
orchard.  Then  when  the  second  crop  gets  a  good 
start,  plow  under  the  first  and  continue  cultivation, 
and  put  the  chicks  into  the  second  ci-op. 

COW  PEAS  AND  CLOVER.— We  have  seen  a 
numiber  of  cases  where  both  culture  and  green  crops 
were  provided  together.  In  parts  of  the  South  the 
orchard  is  plowed  and  well  fitted,  and  marked  off 
as  for  corn.  The  cow  peas  of  a  variety  like  Early 
Black  are  dropped  into  the  hills  as  corn  Avould  be. 
The  cultivators  are  then  started,  and  the  orchard  is 
kept  thoroughly  worked  between  the  hills  of  cow 
peas.  The  cow  peas  make  a  good  crop,  and  the  soil 
is,  of  coui-.-je.  well  cultivated.  At  the  last  cultivation, 
which  would  come  early-  in  August,  Crimson  clover 
is  seeded  all  over  the  orchard  and  worked  in  Avith  a 
light  cultivator  as  Avould  be  the  case  in  a  corn  field. 
This  clover  comes  on  and  makes  a  strong  gi’owth 


among  the  cow-pea  hills.  It  may  be  cut  and  left  on 
the  ground  in  the  Fall,  or  left  growing  to  be  plowed 
under  in  the  Spring.  At  any  rate,  the  orchard  has 
received  good  culture,  and  at  the  same  time  has 
produced  heavy  crops  of  peas  and  clover  to  be 
plowed  under.  The  same  could  be  done  with  field 
beans,  thus  making  a  profitalile  use  of  the  orchard. 
Now  we  think  it  would  be  possible  for  a  man  in  the 
.situation  of  our  .Tersey  friend  to  .seed  rape, 
sorghum,  Sweet  or  Alsike  clover,  radishes,  or  half  a 
dozen  other  crops  in  hills,  the  same  as  is  done  Avith 
cow  peas  in  the  South.  Thorough  cultui’e  could  be 
given  both  ways  between  these  hills  of  green  crops, 
and  Avhen  they  became  of  reasonable  size,  the  chicks 
could  be  turned  in  to  eat  them  off.  By-  planting  in 
this  way  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  give  fair  culture 
to  the  orchard,  and  at  the  .same  time  give  in  these 
hills  an  abundance  of  green  feed  for  the  chicks,  and 
later  the  whole  field  could  be  .seeded  to  cloA-er  or 
rye. 

TRANSPLANTED  ALFALFA.— We  have  gone 
far  enough  with  this  method  of  transplanting  the 
Siberian  Alfalfas  to  believe  that  this  plan  could  be 
followed  with  these  plants.  A  A-ariety  like  Semi- 
palatinsk  could  be  set  out  .‘1  feet  apart  each  Avay 
and  thoroughly  cultivated.  If  given  a  start  of  six 
A\-eeks  or  a  little  more,  tlie  plants  Avill  make  a  fine 
top  and  be  Avell  establi.shed  in  the  ground.  They- 
Avould  provide  good  feed  for  the  chicks.  Some  of 
the.se  young  plants  AA'ould  be  pulled  out,  hut  not  all 
of  them.  This  is  merely  a  suggestion,  not  based  on 
experience,  hut  it  is  one  of  the  things  Avhich  might 
be  Avorth  trying.  We  think  this  plan  of  growing 
chick  feed  in  hills  in  an  orchard  of  this  sort  has 
po.ssibilities.  '  It  may  be  that  some  of  our  readers 
have  tried  it.  If  so,  Ave  Avould  like  A-ery  much  to 
hear  from  them. 


Getting  Ready  for  the  Corn  Crop 

WITH  the  surplus  of  last  year’s  crop  so  nearly 
exhau.sted  and  the  jirice  of  corn  and  its  pro¬ 
ducts  higher  than  ever  I)efore,  a  good  crop  this 
y-ear  is  certain  to  l»e  very  profitable  to  the  fortunate 
producer.  ’Fhere  is  always  a  Avide  margin  in  the 
amount  of  profit  betAvec'n  a  good  and  poor  crop  of 
corn.  But  this  y-ear,  Avitli  the  high  price  Avhich  is 
certain  and  the  increased  co.st  on  account  of  the 
rising  price  of  labor  and  machinery-,  the  difference 
Avill  he  greater  than  ever  before.  That  is,  the  profit 
on  a  good  crop  Avill  he  larger,  .and  the  loss  from  a 
failure  Avill  ))e  greater  than  usual. 

KnoAving  that  there  are  certain  factors  that  make 
for  succe.ss  in  groAving  this  crop  it  is  only  the  part 
of  Avisdom  to  iinpiire  Avhat  they  are  and  Avhether  it 
is  Avithin  our  power  to  see  that  they  are  all  pres¬ 
ent.  Four  things  contribute  to  produce  the  maxi¬ 
mum  crop  of  coi'n ;  if  all  are  present  success  is  as¬ 
sured.  Any  one  of  them  being  ab.sent  partial  failure 
is  sure.  Here  they-  are:  First,  good  seed  corn;  sec¬ 
ond,  good  corn  soil;  third,  a  good  season;  fourth, 
a  good  corn  farmer.  I  hai'dly  knoAV  Avhich  is  moi-e 
important,  but  Avould  like  at  pre.sent  to  take  up  the 
first.  What  is  good  .seed  ct»rn?  While  a  great  many 
points  are  essential  to  the  shoAv  ear,  Ave  only-  ask 
three  questions  of  our  seed  (sir.  Will  it  groAv? 
Will  it  yield?  Does  it  shoAv  iinproA-ement?  Fivst 
then,  corn  that  Avill  not  groAV  is  not  good  seed  corn. 
Not  only  should  every  'grain  germinate,  but  'it 
should  .send  up  a  .strong  vigorous  stalk.  To  obtain 
this  end  the  corn  .should  have  been  Avell  matured, 
carefully-  selected  and  perfectly  cared  for,»and  eA-en 
then  the  good  corn  groAver  does  not  fully  trust  it 
until  it  has  been  tested  for  germination  and  vital¬ 
ity.  First  select  a  grain  from  each  of  100  ears,  apd 
place  in  .soil  in  a  box  Avhei'e  the  conditions  are  at 
least  equal  to  good  field  conditions.  If  every  grain 
throAvs  up  a  strong  healthy  stalk  no  further  test¬ 
ing  is  necessary,  hut  if  tivo  or  three  per  cent,  fail  a 
te.st  of  the  individual  ears  Avill  be  nece.s.sary.  We 
cannot  afford  to  plant  defectiA-e  .seed,  for  only  Avith 
a  perfect  stand  can  Ave  luiA-e  a  maximum  yield. 

Second,  Avill  it  yield?  No  corn  judge  can  pick 
the  high  yielding  ear.s.  We  thought  y-ears  ago  that 
Ave  could,  but  every  test  looking  toAvard  that  end 
has  failed.  Hoav  then  shall  Ave  huA-e  high  yielding 
.seed?  High  yielding  quality  is  hereditary  in  a 
A-ariety  or  strain  of  corn,  and  the  A-ariety  test  Avill 
.shoAA-  the  comparatiA-e  yield  of  different  kinds  of 
corn.  At  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  Avide  differ¬ 
ence  in  yield  has  been  found  in  different  varieties 
under  like  conditions.  On  my  OAvn  farm  more  than 
20  bushels  per  acre  difference  in  yield  in  varieties 
is  not  uncommon.  In  a  variety  te.st  made  by  a 
large  corn  farmer  Avho  greAV  yearly  100  acres  of 
corn,  it  Avas  proven  that  he  Avas  groAving  a  corn 
that  produced  12  bushels  less  than  another  kind 
groAvn  in  the  same  neighborhood,  at  a  loss  of  1200 
bu.shels  yeai-ly  from  groAving  the  Avrong  variety 
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Tills  lest  of  yield  should  he  tried  out  on  the  farm 
where  the  crop  is  to  be  gi’owii. 

Third,  does  it  show  improvement?  The  good 
com  farmer  should  no  soonei'  think  of  growing 
scrub  corn  than  the  good  stock  farmer  of  growing 
scrub  stock.  However,  it  is  not  best  for  every  corn 
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grower  to  be  a  corn  breeder.  There  are  so  many 
strains  of  good  well-bred  corn  that  he  can  select 
from,  and  then  by  careful  selection  looking  to  the 
points  of  that  particular  strain  so  a.s  to  preserve 
and  if  iiossible  improve  its  good  fpialitie.s.  keeping 
it  as  pure  as  possible  and  never  intentionally  cross¬ 
ing  breeds  or  strains,  for  that  way  lies  failure  for 
the  average  corn  grower.  hokatio  marivLey. 

Ohio. 


The  Field  Mice  Scourge 

KFFOKT!^  AT  (‘OXTROT.. — Since  returning  to 
“Orchard  Farm.”  more  definite  information  has  been 
obtained  concerning  the  working  of  tin*  mice.  They 
evidently  are  the  same  sjiecies  that  has  done  great 
damage  at  fimt'S  in  the  'Western  State.s.  As  .soon  as 
tliey  were  discovered  in  the  orchards,  it  became  evi¬ 
dent  that  they  were  Avorking  in  cohmies  in  different 
]>arts  of  the  farm.  All  of  the  trees  in  circles  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  diameter  of  l’<Ki  feet  were  painted  Avith 
undiluted  lime-sulphur,  with  two  ounces  of  ar.senate 
of  lead  added  to  a  gallon.  Corn  and  wheat  soaked 
in  strychnine,  at  r;it(“  of  oiu'  onnce  in  two  gallons 
of  Avarm  Avater  applied  to  CP  iiounds  of  the  grain, 
was  ]ilaced  about  the  tree,  and  in  all  holes  dis- 
coA’ered.  Inside  of  these  <‘ircl('s.  where  tri'es  Avere 
being  girdled  by  the  mice,  the  juen  dug  away  the 
earth,  also  all  suoaa'  and  ice  Avhei’e  the  mice  came 
from  the  ground  in  great  numbers.  Refore  tlm  men 
could  get  fr<»m  tree  to  tree,  killing  the  mice  as  they 
appeared  in  such  large  nundjers  upon  the  bodies  of 
the  trees,  sev(*ral  AA’ould  be  comiihdely  girdled,  as 
described  in  the  previotis  communic.ation. 

SOMF  IXTFRFKTIXC  FACTS.— IHg.  iRh  shoAVS 
a  dAA'arf  apph'  tree  eight  .A'ears  jdanted.  The  tree 
Avas  md  only  girdled,  but  m.any  of  the  trunk  roots 
Avere  eaten,  making  it  imiiossible  to  save  the  tree  by 
bridge-grafting.  There  ai-e  sutticient  Avell-formed 
fruit-buds  upon  the  tree  to  i)roduce  four  bo.xes  of 
a]iples.  The  base  of  tlie  tn'e  Avas  covered  Avith  mice 
Avhich  the  men  killed  Avith  sticks,  as  they  steadily 
came  out  the  ground.  With  Avhat  Avere  killed  and 
l>oisoned  inside  of  the  circles,  the  migration  seemed 
to  cease,  as  no  trees  Avere  injured  for  some  distance 
outside  of  the  circle.s.  The  mice  migrated  only  after 
the  snoAV  and  ice  disappeared  and  the  ground  Avas 
bare. 

I*RFCAITTIf)X8  IX  RRII  tCF-CR  AFTIXC.— Fig. 
220  shoAA’s  a  girdled  Duchess  standard  tree.  seA-en 
y(‘ars  planted,  that  has  been  bridge-grafted  AA'ith 
four  grafts  insertcal.  Tluo'e  Avere  about  four  inches 
of  bark  left  under  the  ground,  in  Avhich  the  grafts 
coidd  be  placed,  the  roots  not  being  injured.  In 
bridge-grafting  it  is  important  to  cover  the  end  of 
the  graft  beloAV  Avith  the  soil  very  firmly  packed,  and 
this  further  supported  by  luitting  a  stone  against  it 
to  ]u*event  the  graft  pu.shiug  out  later.  After  the 
AA’ork  is  done,  the  earth  .shoidd  be  made  to  coA’er  all 
of  the  part  that  has  been  girdled.  Avhich  Avill  helit  to 
keep  the  grafts  moist  Avhen  they  Avill  carry  the  sap 
more  freely.  The  bridge-grafring  may  be  done  for 
.several  Aveeks.  or  so  long  as  the  sap  is  running  ac¬ 
tively  in  April  and  May.  Fig.  210  .shoAvs  tAvo  of 
the  mice  upon  a  tree,  Avhich  in  the  Winter  Avould 
extend  around  the  tree  as  closely  as  they  could 
Avork. 

further  EXPFKIFXCF.— We  have  learned  an¬ 
other  most  interesting  fact.  Anticipating  this  danger, 
we  had  all  young  trees  planted  during  the  past  tAVO 
years  'banked  about  IG  inches,  Avith  strip  of  land 


about  seven  feet  Avide,  ploAved  along  the  roAvs.  As  the 
mice  began  tpion  these  trees  before  they  AA’ere  ploAA-ed 
in  early  December,  poisoned  grain  Avas  put  about, 
and  betAveen  the  trees,  Avhich  Avas  active.  Xot  one 
of  the  banked  trees  Avas  touched  by  the  mice,  many 
of  Avhich  had  no  grain  put  about  them.  Avhich  in¬ 
dicates  that  banking  is  a  protection.  As  Ave  Avere 
carrying  out  an  experiment  Avith  loAv-headed  dAv.irf 
and  standard  tree,  by  seeding  doAvn  spaces  along 
the  trees  12  feet  Avide.  some  Avith  Alsike  clover  and 
Red-tojt,  and  others  Avith  Timothy  and  Red-top,  Avith 
Red  cloA'er  as  a  coA'er  in  the  cultivated  spaces,  Ave 
find  Avhere  the  clover  and  Red-to]i  Avere  used  the 
trees  .suffered.  Where  the  Timothy  and  Red-top 
covered  the  soil,  the  roots  of  the.se  grasses  Avero  en¬ 
tirely  eaten,  .so  that  the  top  may  be  raked  off,  and 
no  trees  Avere  injunal  in  tho.se  spaces. 

RESULT  OF  UFOWIXtJ.— Several  orchards  were 
ploAved  just  before  Winter.  Xd  damage  Avas  done 
so  far  as  the  ploAving  Avas  extended.  In  deciding 
u]ion  the  policy  for  the  coming  year.  Ave  arc  inclined 
to  have  the  seeding  along  at  least  half  of  the  tree.s, 
and  baidv  them  heavily  just  before  freezing,  in  fact 
bank  all  trees.  Wire  bands  are  too  expensive  and 
Avill  not  protect,  as  this  species  of  mice  may  make 
their  runs  close  to  the  trees  and  come  up  inside  of 
the  bands.  george  t.  poavell. 

Are  Strawberry  Plants  Personal  Property  ? 

A  neighbor  having  rented  a  farm  .here  (money  rent) 
by  the  ye.ar,  last  Sjjring  plant<‘d  over  2.000  strawberry 
plants.  In  the  Fall  he  died.  The  farm  behaiging  to 
his  grandmother,  she  sold  it  and  the  party  Avho  bought 
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it  rented  it  t(»  another  man  on  shares.  To  Avhom  Avotild 
the  crop  of  this  Summer  belong?  Nothing  Avas  said 
about  it  Avhen  it  Avas  sold.  j,.  r.  n. 

IVnusylvania. 

HE  general  nile  is  tliat  a  crop  AA-bieh  matures 
Avitbin  one  year  of  planting  shall  be  rated  as 
liersonal  property  and  it  belongs  to  tlie  tenant.  He 
lias  the  right  to  go  on  tlie  farm  and  harvest  this 
crop  unless  bis  lease  .states  definitely  othcrAvise. 
Tliat  Avould  be  the  case  Avitli  a  crop  like  oats,  rye, 
or  Avheat.  If  the  tenant  bad  a  contract  Avliicb  ran 
from  April  to  April,  and  during  that  contract  he 
seeded  wheat  or  rye  in  Septemiier,  and  on  tlic  fol- 
loAving  April  bis  lea.se  Avas  not  reneAved,  be  Avould 
still  have  the  right  to  harvest  that  grain,  although 
it  became  riiie  after  his  lease  e.xpirod.  If  he  seed¬ 
ed  grass  on  the  field  or  planted  trees,  tliey  Avould 
1)0  considered  periuaiieut  crop.s,  naturally  runiiiug 
over  several  years,  ami  it  Avould  he  considert'd  real 
estate  going  on  as  part  of  tlie  farm.  When  it  comes 
to  small  fruits,  such  kinds  as  hlacklicrrio.s,  rasp¬ 
berries,  or  currants  Avould  1)0  considered  a  imrt  of 
the  real  estate  because  they  are  ‘•permanently  at¬ 
tached  to  the  ground.’’ 

As  for  straAvberrie.s.  it  Avould  depeiia  upon  the 
usual  custom  in  the  neighborhood  of  cultivating  tliis 
crop.  If  it  is  tlie  general  custom  to  i»ick  only  one 
crop  from  the  berries  ami  then  ploAV  the  beds  ui) 
tlie  tenant  Avould  have  the  same  rigiit  to  that  crop 
tliat  be  AA’ould  to  rye  or  AA’lieat.  If.  lioAvcvcr.  as  is 
usually  the  case  the  usual  custom  Avas  to  pick  tAvo 
or  three  crops  from  the  bod,  the  straAvbcrries  avouUI 
be  considered  the  same  as  trees  or  the  bush  fruits 
and  Avould  lie  a  part  of  the  real  estate.  A  case  of 
this  sort  AA’as  tried  in  Xoav  .Tersey  sevei'al  years 
ago.  The  judge  decided  that  the  straAvberries,  be¬ 
ing  a  yearly  crop,  should  be  classed  under  personal 
property,  and  that  the  tenant  bad  a  right  to  go  on 
the  farm  and  harvest  his  crop  eA-eu  though  liis 
lease  had  expired  and  the  farm  had  been  sold.  The 


judge  erred  in  this  decision.  b(>caiis<>  it  Avas  clcai'ly 
demonstrated  that  in  that  .section  tlic  custom  Avas 
to  pick  several  crops  of  straAvherrics  from  one 
planting,  and  that  the  berries  Avere  of  tlie 'same  na¬ 
ture  as  the  bush  fruits  or  trees,  therefore,  real  es¬ 
tate  and  a  definite  ])art  of  tlie  farm.  A  ease  of  this 
kind  AA'()uld  i)rol)ably  hinge  upon  that  point,  and  In 
most  cases  a  straAvberry  cro|).  .set  out  this  year, 
Avould  l)e  expected  to  remain  in  tlie  field  for  tAvo 
years  or  more  and  AA-ouId,  tlun-efore,  be  el.assed  as 
per.soiial  property  to  be  transferred  Avitli  the  farm 
like  orchards  or  permanent  buildings.  This  is  tlie 
general  ruling,  avc  think,  but  in  a  cas(>  so  <-om- 
plicated  by  per.soiial  relations  the  pre.sciit  tenant 
might  he  Avilliiig  to  alloAv  something  for  the  crop. 


Improving  Stiff  Clay  Soils 

I  have  boon  tryiufi;  for  the  la.st  tAvo  .voar.><  to  raiso  a 
garden  on  a  lot  that  has  about  IS  iiicli’es  of  el.ay  oAa'r- 
laying  limestone.  The  Spring  hofore  I  plantial  it  there 
Avas  a  good  groAvth  of  SAveet  clover  turned  under,  hut 
Avas  not  planted;  the  ground  was  too  tongli  to  be  li.ar- 
roAved,  so  Avas  left  as  it  Avas.  That  Summer  the  clover 
made  a  good  groiytli ;  I  do  not  knoAV  if  it  .seeded  or  not, 
but  the  next  S{)ring  I  luui  it  ploAved.  turning  under  .an- 
other  p)od  growth  of  clover  at  that  time.  The  ,sod  Avas 
too  stilT  to  harroAv,  and  as  avc  did  not  have  a  disk  I 
made  the  furroAv.s  Avith  a  shovel.  Corn,  tom.atoes  and 
beans  Avere  fair,  early  and  late  j)ot:itoes  Avere  .a  failure. 
Last  Winter  I  put  on  about  tAVo  incht's  leaves,  a  coat 
of  street  sweeping  and  soini'  st.ahle  niamire,  e.\[)eeting 
to  h.ave  it  ploAved  early  but  could  not  get  it  done  un¬ 
til  aft('r  Avet  Aveathi'r  set  in.  I  could  not  AA'ait  for  it 
to  dry,  .as  that  Avoiild  have  t.aKaai  half  tlie  Snmnu'r. 
Refore  it  dried  very  much  Ave  had  a  good  rain  that 
helped  .some;  .after  it  dried  I  had  it  liarrowod  and  fiir- 
roAved.  but  did  not  got  a  V(a\v  good  .seed  bed.  Early 
pot.atoi'.s,  corn,  string  laains  and  tomatoes  Avere  fair; 
had  good  groAving  Ave.athor  early.  Late  corn,  pot.atoea, 
Lima  beams,  oabb.age  and  tomatoes  Avero  a  failnia'.  due 
p.artly  to  the  Aveather.  l..ast  Xovianlaa'  I  put  about  a 
fo()t  of  leaA'es  ov(‘r  the  Avliole  lot  and  (‘xp(a-ted  to  Itaive 
them  until  this  Si)ring,  but  they  started  to  blow  otf, 
so  I  burned  them  and  covered  the  ashes  Avith  a  light 
•  coat  of  hiAvn  clippings,  h.ave  jnit  on  tliis  Winter  some 
soft  coal  aslies,  a.s  I  believe  they  Avill  lielp  loosen  the 
soil.  I  have  available  soft  coal  aslies.  lime  jilaster 
taken  off  tin  old  hoiisi',  street  SAveepings  and  some 
leaves  that  have  boen  idled  .since  last  Fall.  I  liavo 
tlu*  above  piled  close  to  flie  lot.  Can  buy  fresh  stable 
nianure_  at  $1  per  two-liorse  load,  chicken  manure  from 
a  packing-house  at  ifl  per  one-hor.so  load.  This  Avill 
have  some  blood  and  feathers  in  it,  hut  no  ahsorbent. 

Marion,  Dhio.  .t.  a.  d. 

X  a  snml]  sctile  this  is  the  (picstioii  Avhich  comes 
no  time.s  a  year.  Hoav  can  tliese  tougli  clays 
be  made  Avorkaide?  A  soil  of  this  sort  cannot  give 
good  rivsplts  Avirliout  lime,  organic  matt(‘r  and  .some 
form  of  draimigi'.  It  may  seem  strange  to  .advise 
lime  on  :t  soil  Avbicli  is  uiiderbiid  liy  limestone,  but 
in  many  sucli  casi>s  burnt  lime  Avill  gretitl.v  help. 
This  was  explained  on  jiage  (W  (.Ian.  R!,  1017). 
The  burnt  lime  Avill  Iuiat  the  etfect  of  opening  the 
thick  clay,  breaking  it  up  and  making  it  more  por- 
ou.s.  We  should  bu.v  the  chicken  manure  at  one 
dollar  iier  load  and  give  gardtai  a  good  covering. 
I’ut  on  tlK>  compost  and  tlie  coal  ashes  and  ploAV  all 
under,  d'lieii  give  a  driessiug  of  i)urnt  lime  at  the 
r.ate  of  tAvo  tons  to  the  acre  and  liarroAV  or  rake  it 
tlioroughly  into  the  soil.  You  do  not  say  Iioav  large 
the  lot  i.s,  or  Avliethm*  tliere  is  any  slope  to  it  for 
drainage.  We  have  knoAvii  such  a  piece  of  ground 
to  he  fairly  Avell  drained  by  digging  ditclies  Avith 
the  slope  of  the  land  and  filling  them  Avith  stones 
to  Avithin  eight  inches  of  the  toil.  A  sj-stem  of  tile 
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drainage  Avith  an  outlet  is  of  course  best,  but  the 
stone  drains  Avill  ludp  for  a  feAv  years.  For  all 
such  stiff  clays  the  general  treatment  is  the  same 
— a  good  coat  of  active  lime,  Avell  liarroAved  in  after 
ploAving,  all  the  organic  matter  you  can  ploAV  under, 
and  some  system  of  drti  inage. 
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Seed  Corn  and  Crows 

To  two  bnslipls  sliollod  oorn  add  ono- 
lialf  itiiit  Ras  or  coal  tar.  Mix  wtdl.  th«'n 
si>road  ont  on  canvas  or  platform  in  the 
sun.  stirring  two  or  three  times  a  day 
until  thoroughly  dry.  which  will  not  take 
more  than  three  day.s  of  goo<l  w^eather. 
Don’t  i)nt  on  any  plaster  or  ashes,  then 
plant  in  any  i)lanter ;  it  will  work  all 
risht.  I  have  treat*Hl  my  corn  this  way 
f((r  years  with  perfect  success,  and  nse.l 
cheek-rowers,  hand  planter  and  seed 
drills,  and  have  found  that  they  all  work 
well.  C.  C.  HAYWOOD. 

New  York. 

Crows  are  my  best  friends;  I  have  the” 
same  crows  every  year  and  can  almost 
put  salt  on  their  tails.  I  have  used  crow 
tar  for  seven  years,  one  25c.  can  has 
lasted  me  that  time,  and  enough  for  two 
more  years.  I  have  not  lost  over  five 
hills  ail  told,  and  not  a  sprout  pulled  the 
last  two  years.  Put  a  pint  of  hot  water 
in  i>ails.  then  put  in  a  rounding  teaspoon 
fill  of  liipiid  tar.  stir  well  with  smooth 
stick,  then  add  enough  cool  water  to  make 
about  a  quart  and  a  half.  It  will  then 
be  lukewarm.  Pour  in  about  four  quarts 
of  corn  slowly,  and  stir  as  you  pour.  It 
t.'ikes  about  three  teaspoonfuls  for  an  acre 
of  liilled  corn.  Let  stand  a  while,  then 
spread  thin  on  newspaper  or  cloth  to  dry. 
In  this  way  it  does  not  stick  to  corn  in 
clots  and  will  not  stick.  I  used  machine 
one  year,  but  I  can  get  better  all-round 
results  by  planting  by  hand.  I  don’t  have 
a  large  acreage,  but  I  raise  corn. 

Maine.  CLARENCE  G.  Penney. 

We  liave  drilled  our  corn  at  planting 
time  with  a  corn-planter,  and  use  coal  tar 
as  follows :  Take  about  a  peck  of  corn, 
first  run  it  through  a  winnowing  machine 
and  pick  out  all  pieces  of  husk  or  cob, 
then  dip  the  stick  you  intend  to  stir  the 
cm-n  with  into  the  coal  tar  six  inches,  get 
a  good  thick  coat  on  the  stick  and  com¬ 
mence  stirring  it  into  the  corn.  It  needs 
either  a  warm  room  to  work  in,  or  a 
warm  day.  Next  you  can  sit  in  the  sun 
and  stir  and  stir  and  stir,  and  then  some 
more,  until  the  whole  corn  is  coveretl  and 
is  coal  black.  It  will  take  a  half  hour  to 
fix  one  peck  and  do  it  right;  then  spread 
the  mass  on  a  cleanly  swept  floor,  one- 
half  to  three-fourths  inch  deep,  and  for 
three  w'eeks  previous  to  planting  shovel 
or  stir  it  over  every  day  or  two  until  it  is 
as  dry  and  hard  as  the  corn  itself,  and 
you  will  not  have  any  trouble  to  use  it  in 
a  drill  or  planter.  I  use  half  of  a  flour 
barrel  and  a  piece  of  broom  handle 
about  2^  feet  long  shaved  off  into  a  pad¬ 
dle  shape  on  the  larger  end.  Then  I  get 
a  box  of  the  proper  height,  put  the  half- 
barrel  between  my  feet  to  steady  it,  and 
sit  on  the  box  and  stir,  and  keep  at  it 
until  the  whole  of  the  corn  is  black.  The 
great  trouble  folks  have  is  they  use  too 
much  tar.  then  try  to  dry  it  out  with 
plaster,  ashes  or  dirt.  Don’t  put  a  thing 
into  it.  The  secret  is  in  coating  it  just 
right  and  then  letting  it  dry,  and  if  done 
far  enough  ahead  it  will  be  as  hard  as 
any  varnish.  newton  OSBORN. 

Connecticut. 

If  planted  in  hills  a  de.ssertspoonful  of 
plaster  dropped  on  the  hill  when  it  is  just 
up  so  that  you  can  see  the  rows  will  do 
the  business.  If  planted  with  any  of  the 
common  two-horse  planters  with  auto¬ 
matic  cheek-row  attachment  the  plaster 
may  be  dropped  with  the  same  machine 
by  wiring  a  piece  of  tin  to  the  fertilizer 
delivery  to  throw  it  just  far  enough  to 
the  left  so  that  the  wheel  will  clear  the 
row,  putting  the  yoke  under  the  pole  and 
hanging  the  rings  over  the  tops  of  the  in¬ 
side  harness.  I  have  never  tried  it  on 
drills,  but  think  it  would  work.  The 
plaster  should  not  be  scattered.  It  is 
amusing  to  see  a  crow  trying  to  find  out 
what  the  spots  are  without  getting  too 
near  them.  The  plaster  will  not  hurt  the 
croi).  •  E.  ir.  NEWTON. 

Massachu.setts. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 


POTATO  MARKET  STRONG. 

Continued  improvement  is  shown  in 
the  potato  situation  from  the  seller’s 
point  of  view.  The  general  trend  has  | 
bemi  upward  once  more.  According  to 
F.  W.  Higgins :  “The  market  is  firm, 
.$n.2.5  per  bushel  being  quoted  at  the  mo¬ 
ment.  Supply  seems  light  and  demand 
active.  I’^nheated  cars  are  now  used, 
but  volume  of  shipments  hardly  equals 
demand.  Buyers  from  the  West  and 
South  are  taking  the  surplus  as  fast  as 
coming.  The  seed  trade  is  about  over, 
except  for  New  England  planting.  The 
varieties  taken  are  about  the  same  as 
usual  .with  no  special  extra  demand  for 
carlv  kinds.  The  general  impression  of 
the  trade  is  that  the  table  stock  will  have 
been  mostly  shipped  to  market  early  in 
Mav;  some  say  before  that  time.  We 
do  not  look  for  relief  until  the  Virginia 
•  i-oj)  arrives  in  .Tune.  There  will  be  some 
late  shipments  from  Prince  Edwa-d 
Island,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
miieh  of  a  surplus  there.’’  Speaking  of 
the  jiotato  outlook.  Agricultural  Secre- 
tarv  Wilfrid  Wheeler  expressed  the 
opinion  that  potato  planting  may  be  over¬ 
done  this  season  on  accotmt  of  the  un¬ 
usual  interest  in  the  crop  everywhere. 
“But  etirly  potatoes  ought  to  sell  ail 
right.’’  he  remarked,  “whatever  happens 
to  the  late  ones.’’ 

Onions  have  been  coming  back  to  the 
boom  prices  of  .$10  or  .$12  iter  100-lb.  bag. 
with  a  firm  and  advancing  market.  Old  | 
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b*ets  and  carrots  are  about  done.  Pars¬ 
nips  are  .$2.50  per  box.  Squash  holds  at 
.$1(W)  per  ton.  Hothouse  produce  is  still 
high;  lettuce,  .$1.25  to  .$1.75;  fancy  cu¬ 
cumbers,  $8  ;  dandelions,  ,$1  ..50 ;  radishes, 
$2.7.5  per  box ;  tomatoes,  (>0c  per  lb. ; 
rhubarb,  8  to  lOe  per  lb.;  beets,  .$2  per 
doz<  u  bunches. 

RUTTER  AT  HIGH  VALUES. 

With  demand  good  and  receipts  mod¬ 
erate  in  amount,  the  butter  market  ha.s 
shown  surprising  strength  for  some  time 
jiast.  The  wholesale  price  has  gone  up 
so  fast  that  some  of  the  b.urgain  stores 
with  large  stocks  on  hand  have  been  re¬ 
tailing  at  less  than  the  general  price. 
But  as  soon  as  the  public  feels  the  full 
effect  of  the  high  markets  demand  is  ex- 
l)e<-ted  to  decrease.  The  market  has  gone 
up  at  the  rate  of  about  two  cents  a  week 
from  below  40c  to  45i^c  for  best  grade. 
Retailers  have  found  it  hard  to  put  up 
prices  fast  enough  to  cover  increased 
cost,  especi.ally  in  competition  with  the 
<“hain  grocery  stores  and  their  stock  from 
private  storage.  There  is  demand  enough 
to  clean  up  the  surplus  of  fine  grade  com¬ 
ing  in.  The  general  storage  stock  is 
about  all  gone,  yet  there  Is  more  left  than 
last  year  at  this  time.  It  is  claimerl  re¬ 
tailers  ought  to  get  about  .oOc  to  cov"r 
co.st  of  doing  business,  but  many  claim  to 
be  handling  butter  at  bare  cost  to  hold 
their  trade.  Obseriicd  I.  H.  Ballou : 
“Butter  is  still  feeling  the  pinch.  The 
old  is  pretty  well  used  up  and  the  new 
coming  in  slowly.  Supply  will  be  short 
until  the  usual  Siiring  increase  brings 
relief.  Fresh  receipts  ought  to  increase 
right  along  until  full  grass  season.” 

('heese  is  in  a  between  seasons  condi¬ 
tion,  with  old  stock  nearly  gone,  and  the 
new  make  not  yet  of  wholly  satisfactory 
grade.  There  is  gossip  of  dissatisfaction 
with  lots  shipped  to  Briti.sh  markets. 
The  stock  offered  is  selling  at  25  to  2Gc 
and  skims  are  20  to  21c. 

EGG  STTPLY  MODERATE  FOR  SEASON. 

Western  egg  receipts  have  been  rather 
light  owing  to  the  backward  sea.son  and 
other  causes,  but  nearby  stock  has  been 
coming  along  more  freely  and  selling  at 
about  the  same  price  as  Western  eggs. 
The  market  has  continued  generally  very 
linn  at  around  3.5c  for  best  grade.s,  and 
stock  has  been  going  into  storage  in 
moderate  volume  at  this  high  level.  Said 
Chas. _II.  Stone  &  Co.:  “Consumption  of 
eggs  is  good.  The  price  is  not  unrea¬ 
sonable  compared  with  other  articles  of 
food.  Storage  eggs  at  35  to  36c  reached 
a  somewhat  dangerous  level,  having  been 
put  away  at  12  or  13c  above  last 
year’s  cost.  But  there  is  no  special  .sur¬ 
plus  of  eggs  accumulating.  Retailers 
are  complaining  most.”  Referring  to 
eggs  and  butter  storage,  a  leading  South 
Market  Street  dealer  said :  “Business 
men  will  have  to  own  stock  at  high 
prices.  Somebody  will  get  caught  in  a 
falling  market  sometime,  but  the  risk 
must  be  taken.  It  can’t  be  helped  if  we 
are  to  keep  in  business.” 

APPLES  STEADY. 

The  trade  in  apples  is  of  fair  volume 
with  prices  about  the  same  as  last 
quoted.  The  general  range  is  .$3  to  $6. 
Of  the  apple  outlook,  Maynard  &  Childs 
say :  “The  stock  in  storage  is  likely  to 
be  taken  care  of.  Nobody  is  worrying 
about  it.  If  we  had  been  allowed  to  ex¬ 
port  apples  two  or  three  weeks  longer 
the  apple  stock  would  have  been  just 
about  cleared  out  by  the  middle  of  April. 
The  prospect  for  next  season’s  export 
trade  is  uncertain.  As  for  the  next 
crop,  the  fruit  buds  are  reported  abund¬ 
ant  in  New  England  orchards,  and  while 
that  does  not  guarantee  a  crop,  we  cer¬ 
tainly  couldn’t  have  a  crop  without 
them.”  G.  B.  F. 


BRUNER  ONION 
WEEDER 


This  macMne  gets  the  weeds  that  are  directly  in 
the  onion  row.  ONION  GKOVVKltS!  We  send 
this  great  labor  saving  machine  on  free  trial.  By 
all  means  get  in  touch  with  us  if  you  are  growing 
^  acre  or  more  of  onions. 

R.  G.  BRUNER  MFG.  CO.,  BOX  750,  RUTHVEN,  ONT. 


Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  questions: 

How  can  I  grow  more  crops  with 
least  expense?  How  can  I  cultivate 
more  acres  and  have  cleaner  fields? 

IRON  AGE 

will  help  you  do  this.  Has  pivot  wheels  and  gangs 
with  par^lel  motion.  Adjustable  to  any  width 
of  row.  Every  tooth  can  be  raised,  lowered  or  turned 
to  right  or  left.  Lever 
__  adjusts  balance  of  frame 
to  weight  of  driver. 
Light,  strong  and  com¬ 
pact— the  latest  and  best 
of  riding  cultivators.  We 
make  a  complete  line  of 
potato  lachmery .garden 
tools,  etc.  Write  us  to¬ 
day  for  free  booklet. 


Bateman  M’f’g  Co.,  Box  2D  ,Grenloch,N.J, 


Live,  vigorous  bacteria,  bred  under 
adverse  conditions,  full  of  pep,  and 
guaranteed  to  inoculate  your  plants. 

Soy  beans,  clovers,  peas,  alfalfa, 
vetch,  etc.,  yield  more,  restore  nitrogen 
to  the  soil,  and  enrich  your  land  only 
when  inoculated. 

We  guarantee  our  bacteria  as  follows: 

Use  as  many  packages  as  you  wish, 
according  to  directions.  If  nodules  do 
not  appear  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  we 
will  refund  the  entire  purchase  price. 

Will  keep  at  least  a  year.  Our  bac¬ 
teria  are  field  grown,  not  parlor  bred 
on  gelatine  broth.  Postage  paid.  $1 
per  acre;  $5  for  6  acres,  and  for  any 
legume.  Mention  which. 

Get  onr  FREE  BOOK.  It’s  valuable. 

McQUEEN  BACTERIA  CO. 

BOX  211  BALTIC,  OHIO 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
PreeUatalog!  Shows  you  how  you 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Box  and. 

Basket  Factory  in  the  Country. 

New  Albany  Bax  &  Basket  Co..  Box  111  New  Albany .IntL 


FRUIT  PACKAGES 


Catalog 


B^quiklity*  All  styles.  Any  quantity. 

C.  N.  ROWNSOM  *  BRO.»  D»pt.  A  Baltimorp. 


Insure  yourself 
against  accidents  and 
loss  of  life  even  if  it  does 
cost  a  little  more.  There’s 
a  “Berlin”  Ladder  for  every 
purpose — strong,  light,  depend¬ 
able,  low  price.  Write  at  once  foc 
facts,  FREE. 

THE  BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 
Bariin  Helsht*.  Ohio 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  a 

BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS  PREPAID 
The  big.  profitable  varietlea.  early,  mid-season.  late  and 
everbearing.  All  leading  varieties  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
Gooseberry,  Currant,  Crape,  Asparagus,  Rhubarb, 
Horaeradisli  and  Flowering  Plants;  and  Fruit  Trees. 

Also  Early  Vegetable  Plants 


Cabbage,  Tomato, 
:Po* 


Beet,  Lettuce,  Cauliflower,  Celery, 
Sweet l*otato ,  Pepper  ana  Egg  Plants#  Large  or  sniatt  lota. 
First  class  plants  and  safe  delivery  iruaranteea.  Catalog  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  GOOD  GROUND,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plant.s 

T*n  of  the  best  vRrieties  selected  out  of  a  hundred. 
Ten  varieties  that  are  good  enough  for  any  one. 
Early,  Medium  and  Late.  Send  for  our  1917  price 
list  of  strawberry  and  other  plants.  Romance  Seed 
&  Plant  Farm,  CALEB  BOGGS  S  CO., Cheswold,  Delaware 

Qlrowhorru  Planle  Leadinevaneties42  and$2.50p6r 
OiraWDoirj  r  laniS  SatlsfactionGnaranteed. 
Oaatalog  free,  which  describes  each  variety.  Te'ls 
how  to  plant.  BUNTING’S  NURSERIES.  Box  I.Selbyville,  Del. 

STRAWBERRY  PiaNTS  S/U-E 

60  Tsrivti.fl  to  sel.ct  from.  Including  the  Fall-bearing  Asparagus 
roots,  Itaspberry  and  Dewberry  plants,  etc.  Send  for  Free 
Catalog.  Dapt.  2.  J.  KEIFFORD  HALL,  Rhodesdale,  Md. 

PTDllUDCDDV  Dl  lUTC  Everbearing  and- June  varie- 
dlnAnDcntil  rLAHIuties.  Also  Uaspberry  and 
Dlnckberry  plants.  Asparagus  roots  and  Sweet  Potato 
seed.  Catalogue  free.  M.  N.  KOllGO, Vineland,  N.  J. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  Varieties.  Booklet 

and  Price  list  Free.  V.  R.  ALLEN.  Box  159,  Seaford,  Del. 

CTDAWRCRRY  plants— Best  Everbearing.  Also 
d  I  nAlTDCTin  I  standard  June  fruiting  varieties. 
IfChCTARI  CQ  ALL  RINDS-  Get  my  price  on  plants 
I  bUk  I  HukkO  sent  by  parcel  post,  prepaid, 


special  price  on  large  orders.  0.  E 


le 


Sewell,  Ka  J. 


Clrouikarrioo  Send  for  new  catalog.  Low  prices  for 
dll  anucl  I IC3  best  plants,  100  Superb  everbearing 
mailed  for  $1  east  of  Miss,  (.'llth  year  our  advertise¬ 
ment  has  been  in  K.  N.-Y.)  SLATMAKER  •  SON,  Wyoming,  Dot- 

QTDIUfDCnnY  PI  lUTQ  Sixteen VarietiesatS2. 50. 
dlnAnDCniH  rLAnid  per  1,000.  Descriptive 
Catalogue  Fret).  Basil  Ferry,  Georoetown,  Delaware 

100  Si.  Regis  Everbearing  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

by  Parcel  Post,  $1.  PAUL  L.  HEGGAN.  Waterford,  N.  J 


Strawberry  i-ietles  in  their  season. including  the  Pro 
gressive  Fall  Bearing.  Send  for  Cat.  David  Rodway,  Hardy,  Del 

SUPERB  EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRV  PLANTS 

11)0,  tl.60,  postpaid;  1,000,  tlO.  E.  S.  R08INS0R,  Mayville,  N  I. 


A  Powerful  Fungicide  for 
Fruits,  Vegetables  and  Flowers 

Peach  Leaf  Curl,  Brown  Rot,  Apple  Scab,  Grape 
Mildew,  Potato  Blight,  Cucumber  Wilt,  BeanBligbt, 
Rose  Mildew,  etc.  _____ 

Most  inexpensive.  1  gal.  makes  JOO  gals,  spray.  |1 
to  $2  per  gal.  according  to  size  package. 

Booklet  free. 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co.  Dept.  N  •  50  Cbnrek  St.,N.T.  City 


Free  from  weed  seeds  and 
waste  matter.  Kansas,  Montana, 
Dakota,  also  Grimm  and  Cossack. 

0.  M.  Scott  &  Sons  Co.,  240  Ma'ui  Sl,  Marysville,  Ohio 

Ouaranteed  Geniiine 

^  Everlasting  X  *■  A  1  ^ 

unmmAlfialfa 

Does  not  winterkill  like  other  varieties,  ontyields  them  and  is 
of  better  feedintr  value.  Booklet  4  .Z>t«c<niere<2  The  (Jrwim 

Alfalfa’*  with  seed  sample,  tree. 

A.  B.  LYMAN,  Grimm  Alfalfa  Introducer 
Alfalfadale  Farm,  Excelsior,  Minn. 

cott'sSeedCorn 

As  carefully  selected  and  pre¬ 
pared  as  Scott’s  Field  Seeds. 
Ask  for  samples  and  catalogue. 

0.  H.  Scott  A  Sons  Co.,  140  Hsln  St.,  Harysvllle,  O. 

Crrik  /VAf>MRcl<i’HYellowDent,Early  Uuimingunrt 
^r.r.lJ  I.IIKIM  Whltecap.  Samples  and  Catalog  fn-i-. 

UAiAiA/  VVALAS  Xheo.  Burt  A:  Sons,  MelruHo,  Ohio 

sAiE-Cow  Peas-Soy  Beans-Scarlet  Clover  Seed 

JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware 


SCOTT’S  FIELD  PEAS 

for  an  early  feed,  rich  in  protein.  High  grade. 
Ask  for  sample.  If  In  a  hurry  send  R.3.W)  per 
bushel.  The  price  is  a  special  one. 

0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS,  440  Main  Sl.,  MAiysvillc,  Ohio 


E.  A. GUERNSEY*  CO., Inc., Schoharie,  N.Y. 
LARGE  WHOLESALE  CDIIIT  and  Orna. 

0  ROWERS  m  e  n  t  als 

Established  27  years.  ASK  FOR  OUR  I’KIUKS. 

A  CD  A  D  A  I  TQ  W  arranted  to  grow. 

KELSEY,  Wc<l  Hartford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  SEED-NewSione  andGreaierBaltimore 

Pound  postage  paid.  $1..W.  Hooking  orders  for  Sweet 
Potato  and  other  Vegetable  plants.  Send  for  de¬ 
scriptive  list.  H.  AUSTIN,  Eelton,  Delaware 

Ki!  Oabbags  and  Tomatii  Plants  gS;,Srpo"'i 

paid,  100—50e.;  300— $1.25;  500,  $2;  1,000— $2.7.5.  Leading 
varieties.  Other  plants  in  season.  Oaklin  Farm,  Solisbury,  N.  C- 

HI  Kinds  olFruHTreea  irEr'Si’GGywIS.^: 

T-k  A  1-41  ¥  A  Q  Sc.  UP,  POSTPAID.  Gladiolus, 
-iV  A  A  Ms  A  .r-V  (Vinnos.  Peonies.  Catalog. 

J.  S.  GKIFEING,  Dept.  K,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


NUT  TREES 

Start  right  with  my  h.nrdy 
Pennsylvania  grown  grafted 
trees  and  avoid  disaiM'Oiiit- 
ment.  Handsome  catalogue 
tree. 

J.  F.  JONES 

THE  NUT  TREE  SPECIAUST 
Box  R,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


GRIMM 


Absolutely  true  to  name.  Have  sold 
seed  from  the  same  field  for  three  years. 

All  weeds  are  hand  pulled.  99.75  pure. 

_  VVe  have  letters  saying  that  while  all  ordi¬ 
nary  Alfalfa  was  killed  our  Grimm  went  through^ 
the  winter  in  fine  shape.  Ask  for  samples  and  price. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  a  SONS  CO.,  330  Main  SI.,  Marysville,  Ohio 


GARDEN  AND  FARM 

BOOKS 

Vegetable  Gardening,  Watts  . 

. $1.76 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing, 

Lloyd  1.60 

Garden  Farming,  Corbett  . . . . 

Manures  and  Fertilizers,  Wheeler. , ,  1,60 

Farm  Manures,  Thorne  . 

. 1.60 

Farm  Management,  Warren  .. 

.  1.75 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King 

.  1.60 

For  sale  by  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER,  333  W.  30th  Bt.,  New  York. 

TREES 


APPLE 

PEACH 

PEAR 


Fruit  trees  and  plants  of  all  kinds.  Reliable,  true  to  name 

stock  at  reasonable  priee.s.  Catalogue  Dee;  also  booklet, 
“How  to  Plant  Trees,”  if  you  ask  for  it  and  mention  this 
paper. 

The  Barnes  Brothers  Nursery  Company 
Hqjc  g  Yalesville,  Conn. 


SEED  CORN 

BELLE  ALTO— GOLDEN  DENT 


Won  all  first  prizes  Berks  County  Exhibits  1916.  Big 
yield  per  acre.  Small  shank,  easy  to  husk,  well-filled 
tips  and  butts,  thoroughly  ripened.  Write  for  prices. 

Belle  Alto  Farms, Wemersville,  Pa,,  M.H.  McCallum,Mgr. 


THERE’S  STILL  TIME 


to  order 

KELLY’S  TREES 

for  spring  planting.  Trees  are  dor- 
mant,  and  we  can  promise  rush  ship-  r 

nieiits.  Our  fmarantee  of  perfect  stock  and  our  unusually  low  direct-to-you  prices  will  iniei 
you.  Send  today  for  big  Illustrated  catalog. 

KELLY  BROS.  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES.  69S  Main  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
Ton’ll  never  regret  planting  Kelly  Trees 
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Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


Waterproofing  Fabrics 

What  is  the  best  preparation  to  apply 
to  canvas  wagon  covers,  stack  covers, 
hay  caps,  etc.,  to  make  them  waterproof 
and  more  durable?  n.  A.  p. 

Virginia. 

AVe  do  not  know  what  is  “best”  be¬ 
cause  so  much  depends  on  the  way  the 
things  are  handled  after  treatment.  A 
thin  coat  of  linseed  oil  is  very  good,  but 
the  stuff  treated  is  apt  to  crack  at  the 
folds.  A  coat  of  very  thin  glu(?  followed 
by  a  wash  of  dilute  bichromate  of  soda 
i^  often  used,  but  that  also  is  brittle  in 
time.  In  fact  you  can  see  for  yourself 
that  anything  which  will  so  fill  the  min¬ 
ute  holes  in  between  the  threads  of  the 
cloth  that  water  cannot  go  through  will 
also  make  the  cloth  stiff  and  brittle.  If 
the  treating  can  be  handled  so  there  i.s 
no  danger  of  fire  Avhile  it  is  being  done, 
and  for  a  time  after,  paraffin  dissolved  in 
pisoline,  or  kerosene  if  you  can  wait  for 
it  to  dry.  and  painted  on  jives  ■  water¬ 
proof  effect,  is  very  cheap,  an  :  should 
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last  at  least  a  year,  while  it  does  not 
tender  the  libers  or  stiffen  them  so  that 
they  break _  easily.  But  it  must  be  re¬ 
newed  in  time.  And  smoking  is  “contra 
indicated"  as  the  doctors  say  while  the 
job  is  being  done. 


Dyeing  With  Logwood  and  Copperas 

IIow  can  I  dye  silk  or  cotton  with 
logwood  and  copperas?  E.  C4.  n. 

New  York. 

Bear  in  mind  that  dyeing  is  an  art  as 
well  as  a  science.  The  first  recipe  is  for 
one  pound  of  cotton,  but  nothing  at  all 
is  said  as  to  the  amount  of  water,  pre- 
sunmbly  that  good  old  unit  of  quantity 
“enough”  i.s  intended.  Ilain  water  must 
be  u.sed  unless  your  well  water  is  very 
soft  indeed. 

Clean  the  goods  well  by  a  thorough 
boil  in  strong  soap  or  weak  lye  and 
rinse  well.  Take  one-half  iKuind  of 
sumac,  wood  and  bark,  in  chips  .and  boil 
one-half  hour,  steep  in  this  1”  hours. 
Dip  in  lime  water  one-half  hour.  Add 
to  the  sumac  liquor  one  and  one-half 
ounces  of  copperas,  dip  one  luiur.  Dip 
in  lime  water  one-quarter  hour.  _  Take 
one-half  pound  logwood  chips,  boil  one 
hour,  dip  for  three  hours.  Add  one-half 
ounce  bichromate  of  potash  to  the  log¬ 
wood  liquor,  dij)  one  hour.  AVash  in 
clean  water,  dry  in  the  shade. 

The  silk  recipe  looks  easier ;  better 
mark  the  height  of  the  mix  in  the  kettle 
before  boiling  and  bring  back  to  the 
same,  after  the  half  hour,  with  soft 
water.  Take  two  gallons  vinegar,  two 
popnds  of  copperas,  two  pound.s  of  log¬ 
wood  chips  and  two  ounces  of  bruised 
nutgalls  and  boil  for  one-half  hour. 
Drain  off  and  boil  the  gocals  in  the  liquor 
till  the  desired  shade  is  reached,  rinse  in 
clean  water  and  dry. 


Electric  Action  in  Eaves  Trough 

I  have  been  informed  that  to  connect 
iron  eaves  troughs  with  copi>er  spouts  is 
likely  to  destroy  the  iron  by  electric 
action,  is  this  correct?  IIow  can  they 
be  connected  to  prevent  it?  C.  c.  T. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  is  so,  sooner  or  later  the  iron  will 
go,  the  speed  of  destruction  depending  on 
the  sort  of  connection,  frequency  of  wet¬ 
ting,  etc.  Any  sort  of  phy.sioal  connec¬ 
tion,  if  wet  or  damp  from  time  to  time, 
will  help  the  bad  work  along.  Any  non- 
metal  connection,  if  always  dry.  will 
prevent  it.  Even  a  thin  layer  of  air 
will  prevent  trouble.  A  coat  of  thick 
lar.  applied  hot,  might  work  well. 


Making'^Cider  Vinegar 

Does  cider  for  vinegar  have  to  be 
drawn  from  one  barrel  to  another  when 
it  is  moved  from  one  place  to  another? 

New  York.  S.  R. 

It  will  probably  be  better  vinegar  if 
it  is  drawn  into  and  carried  in  clean 
b.arrels,  especially  if  some  first  class  vin¬ 
egar  is  added,  to  start  a  proper  trans¬ 
formation  into  vinegar.  The  reason  is 


that  various  germs  that  will  make  trouble 
are  likely  to  be  hanging  , around  in  the 
original  barrels  above  the  surface  of  the 
“hard  cider,”  and  if  these  get  washed 
down  into  it,  the  “mother  of  vinegar.” 
(which  is  a  plant  that  eats  alcohol  and 
turns  it  into  acetic  acid),  does  not  do 
as  well  as  it  should. 


Mending  Rubbers  and  Iron  Pails 

Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  the  best 
way  to  mend  rubbers,  to  mend  iron  pails, 
and  to  dissolve  rubber?  ^Y.  yi. 

Maine. 

There  are  dozens  of  mixtures  for  mend¬ 
ing  or  cementing  rubbers,  but  we  have 
yet  to  learn  of  one  th;it  is  worth  the 
time  taken  to  apply  it.  For  the  most 
part  the  makers  put  in  just  as  little 
true  rubber  as  they  can.  But  if  there 
is  a  fair  amount  of  rubber  present  in 
the  fabric,  the  hole  can  often  be  treated 
like  a  rubber  tire,  by  hot  A'ulcanization, 
if  the  boot  or  shoe  is  worth  it. 

If  by  “iron  pails”  you  mean  tinned 
ii'ou,  the  part  around  the  hole  should  be 
made  very  clean,  “tinned”  with  solder 
and  a  zinc  chloride  ffux,  and  re-.soldered. 
This  will  also  do  for  a  sheet  iron  pail  if 
well  done. 

Rubber  is  more  or  less  soluble  in  sev¬ 
eral  light  oils  and  benzol,  but  the  best 
solvent  for  the  amateur  is  carbon  bi¬ 
sulphide,  (keep  from  flame  1,  but  a  good 
job  is  hard  to  do.  it  needs  heating  under 
pressure.  Better  buy  a  tube  of  “rubber 
cement”  at  a  bicycle  or  auto  repair  shop. 


A  Test  for  Gold 

I  wotild  like  to  mak('  a  private  test 
of  assaying.  I  knew  the  acid  or  chemi¬ 
cal  used  in  detecting  gold  from  iron  py¬ 
rites  years  ago.  but  have  forgotten.  Aly 
husband  has  an  arch  built  of  stone's 
.around  the  cooker  where  he  boils  feed 
for  his  hogs.  One  of  the  stones  fell  into 
the  fire,  and  on  looking  in  the  next  day 
he  was  suri)rised  to  find  a  large  stone 
broken  with  the  heat,  very  full  and  rich 
with  particles  of  what  appears  to  be  fine 
pure  gold.  Of  course,  if  there  is  gold 
present  in  this  part  of  the  country,  I 
would  like  to  find  it  out.  I  have  had 
samples  of  gold  ore  before,  but  I  do  not 
wish  to  go  to  any  expense  in  getting 
some  one  else  to  assay  for  me,  as  I 
might  be  disappointed.  It  might  be  false 
gold  or  iron  pyrites;  but  if  it  is,  aj)- 
pearances  must  be  very  deceitful.  flo 
I  wish  to  make  my  own  test  without 
going  to  any  expense,  if  I  can.  If  I 
remember  right  some  chemical,  such  as 
sulphuric  acid  or  cyanide  is  poured  over 
the  particles  in  a  glass  tube.  G. 

Michigan. 

The  chances  are  pretty  slim  that  yon 
have  struck  a  gold  mine,  still,  the  stuff 
has  turned  up  in  unexpected  places,  and 
everything  is  worth  a  trial.  The  acid 
you  have  in  mind  is  nitric,  but  you  need 
the  strongest  sort,  and  sometime's  that  is 
hard  to  get  in  small  amounts,  it  is  so 
very  dangerous  and  poisonous  that  care¬ 
ful  druggists  are  apt  to  ask  many  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  the  intended  use.  before  dis¬ 
pensing  it,  and  prefer  to  put  out  the 
dilut('  solution.  If  you  can  get  it  at  all 
it  should  not  be  expensive,  the  few  drtii)s 
you  would  need  should  not  cost  over  ]() 
cents.  But  before  you  get  it.  try  a 
few  simpler  tests. 

First,  look  at  those  j'ellow  things 
with  a  magnifying  glass  if  you  h.-ive  one. 
If  they  are  little  cubes,  or  even  approx¬ 
imately  square,  they  are  pyrites,  in  all 
probability. 

■.Second,  pry  some  out  and  put  on  tin* 
bottom  of  a  flatii’on.  hammer  gently 
with  a  clean-faced  hammer.  If  they  go 
fairly  readily  to  powder,  they  are  prob¬ 
ably  pyrites;  if  they  fiatten  down  like 
shot  would  do,  they  may  be  gold. 

Third,  heat  the  small  coal  shovel  or 
other  clean  iron  plate  red  hot.  and,  hold¬ 
ing  it  flat,  sprinkle  on  the  result  of  the 
above  test.  If  the  powder  is  pyrites,  you 
will  get  the  sulphur  smell,  and  when  cool 
a  reddish  or  rusty  powder  will  renuiin, 
if  you  get  no  marked  smell  and  little 
bright  beads  there  may  be  gtdd  present. 

Fourth,  put  some  of  the  result  from 
the  pounding  test  in  a  clear  drinking 
glass,  yon  do  not  need  .a  regular  test 
tube  for  this,  and  pour  on  a  few  droi)S 
of  nitric  acid,  the  strongest  you  can  get. 
If,  after  several  days’  standing,  on  add¬ 
ing  water  and  pouring  off  the  acid  .sev¬ 
eral  times,  there  is  .still  a  bright  powder, 
the  case  is  worth  a  little  further  look- 
in.  and  you  can  write  us  again  about  it. 

In  case  there  is  a  large  deposit  of  the 
material,  even  if  it  is  pyrites,  it  might 
be  worth  following  up.  as  that  has  a 
market  value  Avhen  it  carries  a  little 
copper,  but  this  can  only  be  told  by  an 
analysis  which  you  cau  probably'  not 
make. 


AA^’iiat  do  you  think  of  the  idea  of  cen- 
soi’ship?”  “It’s  great.”  replied  Mr. 
Growcher.  “I  hope  we’ll  have  all  kinds 
and  plenty.  AAHien  my  wife  and  children 
ask  me  any  more  questions  about  in¬ 
ternational  difficulties.  I  want  to  be  able 
to  look  wise  and  say  I  da’sn’t  tell." — 
AA’'ashingtou  Star. 


Any  oil  Ordinary  oil  Veedol 
before  use  after  use  after  use 


Scientist  finds  way  to  save 
friction  in  gasoline  engines 


60c  to  make  test  will  save  you  over  $50  a  year 


The  greatest  cause  of  friction  in 
your  automobile  or  tractor  engine  is 
sediment  in  the  oil. 

The  center  bottle  shows  the  amount 
of  black  sediment  in  ordinary  auto¬ 
mobile  c;l  afte”  500  miles  of  use. 

Sediment  is  caused  by  heat.  The 
temperature  of  any  engine  ranges 
from  200®  to  1000®.  This  terrific  heat 
breaks  down  all  ordinary  oil,  causing 
sediment  and  friction. 

Damage  is  permanent 

Oil  that  contains  a  large  amount  of 
sediment  causes  friction  and  wear. 
That  is  because  the  sediment  takes 
the  place  of  the  liquid  oil.  Then  the 
metal  to  metal  surfaces  are  pressed 
into  each  other  and  the  microscopic 
teeth  grab  and  cut. 

Damage  caused  in  this  way  cannot 
be  repaired.  Sooner  or  later  you  must 
throw  away  the  worn  parts  and  buy 
new  ones. 

How  scientist  saves  friction 

Mr.  F.  E.  Faulkner,  of  the  Platt 
&  Washburn  Refining  Company,  has 
discovered  a  way  to  eliminate  almost 
all  sediment  and  save  friction. 

Notice  the  sediment  test  illustrated 
above.  It  shows  50%  of  sediment  in 
ordinary  oil,  as  against  5%  or  6%  in 
Veedol  — over  seven  times  as  much 
in  the  ordinary  oil  as  in  Veedol  I 

This  is  the  best  test  of  a  lubricant's 
efficiency.  It  is  used  and  endorsed 
by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Veedol  is  unlike  ordinary  oil  because 
it  is  made  by  the  I’aulkner  Process, 
This  new  discovery,  used  exclusively 
by  this  company,  gives  Veedol  its 
remarkable  heat-resisting  and  wear- 
resisting  properties. 

Veedol  resists  heat— does  not  evapo¬ 
rate  rapidly  —  does  not  carbonize  if 
your  motor  is  in  good  condition— and 
reduces  sediment  86%.  This  means 
that  by  using  Veedol,  you  will  save 
friction  and  wear,  and  greatly  reduce 
your  operating  expenses. 

60c  to  make  test  will 
save  you  over  $50  a  year 

For  60c  more  than  the  cost  of  or¬ 
dinary  oil,  you  can  buy  five  gallons 
of  Veedol  —  enough  to  run  2,000  to 


5,000  miles.  So  you  cau  easily  com¬ 
pare  operating  costs. 

Make  the  test  as  follows:  Clean  out 
the  crank  case  of  your  engine.  Fill  it 
with  kerosene.  Run  your  motor  SO 
8»conds  under  its  own  power.  Draw 
out  all  kerosene  and  refill  with  Veedol. 
Then  make  a  test  run  over  a  famil¬ 
iar  road,  including  steep  hills  and 
straight,  level  stretches. 

Since  sediment  is  the  greatest  cause  of 
friction,  when  you  eliminate  of  the  sed¬ 
iment,  you  save  wear  and  expense. 

The  road  test  will  prove  this.  You  will 
find  that  your  motor  has  acquired  new 
pick-up  and  hill-climbing  ability.  It  will 
have  less  vibration  and  will  give  greater 
gasoline  mileage.  That  is  due  to  the  sav¬ 
ing  of  friction. 


Users  of  Veedol  find  that  these  savings 
average  from  $50  to  $115  a  year. 

Veedol  is  the  ideal  lubricant  for  all  gasoline 
engines — automobile,  motor  boat,  tractor  and 
stationary  engines.  One  test  will  prove  to  you 
the  efficiency  of  this  wonderful  heat-resisting 
I  ubricant. 

Buy  Veedol  Today 

Over  12,000  dealers  sell  Veedol.  Each  dealer 
has  a  Veedol  Lubrication  Chart  which  specifies 
the  correct  grade  of  Veedol  for  your  car  or 
tractor  for  both  Summer  and  Winter  use.  If 
you  cannot  get  Veedol,  write  for  name  of  dealer 
who  can  supply  you.  Buy  a  can  of  Veedol  today 
—begin  now  to  get  full  efficiency  from  your  car. 


A  convenient 
pouring  device  is 
supplied  with  each 
metal  container. 

Supplied  in— 

Sealed  Cans 
^-gal.,l-gaI.,6KalB. 

Steel  Drums 

l.'-gals.,  23-gal3., 
63-gal3. 

Oak  Barrels 
28-gal3.,  60-gals. 

Guaran  teed  when 
sold  in  the  original 
package. 


Veedol 

»  PCMHSYLVANIA  BASC 


1”'  I-UBRICANT 
fHAT  RESISTS  HEAT 

'  PROCESS  • 


Send  10c  lor  80-page  Book 
Send  10c  for  our  new  80-t/age  book  on  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  lubrication  of  automobiles,  motor  boats,  trac- 
tore  and  stationary  engines.  No  other  book  at  any 
price  contains  as  much  information  on  this  subject. 


PLATT  &  WASHBURN  REFINING  COMPANY 
1833  Bowling  Green  Building  New  York 


Use  Grease  of  Tested  Quality 


The  Sediment  Test  shows  you  how  far  Veedol 
excels  ordinary  oil;  Veedol  Grease  is  equally 
superior  to  ordinary  grease. 

There  is  a  Veedol  Grease  for  every  purpose 

1.  Veedol  Cup  Grease,  where  the  housings  are 

2.  Veedol  Graphite  wottight 

Grease— For  general  4. Veedol  Trans-Geab 
lubrication,  springs  OlL-For  gears  enclosed 
and  water  pump.  in  tight  housings. 


3.  Veedol  Trans-Gear 
Compound — For  gears 


For  washing  your  car  try 
Keal,  the  new  aoap. 
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JSfit!  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


April  21,  1017, 


Has  been  lighting  Farm  Homes  and  furnishing  power  for  Water  Systems, 
the  Cream  Separator,  Churn,  Washing  Machine,  Etc.,  for  over  Five  years. 
Electricity  for  the  Farm  and  “Main"  have  come  to  mean  the  same — 
hence,  “MAIN^ELECTRIC-LIGHT." 

Farmers  have  subjected  Main  Plants  to  the  ^‘acid  test" — Service  in  the 
hands  of  actual  users  from  One,  Two,  Three,  to  Five  years.  Our  testi¬ 
monials  prove  the  Reliability  and  Dependability  of  Main  Electric  Plants. 
Built  in  all  sizes  for  all  requirements ;  8  light  at  $85;  12  light  at  $115; 

25  light  at  $150;  40  light  at  $185;  50  light  at  $245;  and  up— 

A  Complete  line  to  select  from. 

Wnte  /or  new  Bulletin  No.  70,  just  off  the  press — NOW ! 

MAIN  ELECTRIC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  PITTSBURGH 

World’s  Largest  Exclusive  Manufacturers  of  Farm  Electric  Lighting  Plants  J 


,  MAIN-ELECTRIC-LIGHT 


_  _  POSTPAID 

I  Uy  Copyrighted  Book  “How  to  Judge  Engines” 
I  tells  how  nigh-grade  semi-steel  engines 
I  are  made,  advantages  over  cast  iron,  how 
I  commoncoal  oU  in  a  WITTEreduces  power 
I  cost  65  per  cent.  Write 
todav  ana  get  my  “How 
-to-Make-Moncy  ’  * 

(tuTKatKEIII  folder,  and  latest 
WITTE  Engine 
IC«HOW|,f5  prices.  Ed.H.Wittefi 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1 803  Oakland  Ava.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1883  Empli*  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


^ee  These 
Wonderfut 

rUNlTED 

tFarmEn^ine^ 

1'^ 

L 


They  develop 
20  percent  more 
than  rated  power 
—the  bicircst 
engine  value 
i  in  America. 


All 
Style* 

1917  MODELS.  Years 

ahead  in  design,  features,  im¬ 
provements.  Easy  to  <merat^ 
easy  to  start.  Smootr 
running. 

GUARANTEED 
FOR  FIVE  YEARS 

Write  for  descrip- 

tion,  and  FREE 
d«monfttratlofi  off«r. 

Unitod  Engine  Co. 
D«pt  $15^n»(nx*Mich. 


The  New  GREENWOOD  LIME  and 
FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTER 


TOP  FEED-NO  RUSTING-NO  CLOGGING 

We  (ruarantec  this  machine  to  spread,  accurattdy  and  positive  y .  TiKJ 
to  3,600  lbs.  per  oc*-e.  any  >cranular  material,  whether  damj.,  dry, 
heavy,  or  llKht.  With  spoi-ial  .•qulpnient  w.;  wOl  diatributo  rare 

FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 
_  Catalog  illustratedta  colors  free* 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48Elin  SI..  Quincy,  III, 


PAINT 


Before  prices  go  up,  send 
for  our  sheet  of  paint  bar¬ 
gains— starting  in  at  $1.00 
per  gallon  in  barrel  lots. 
Every  gallon  of  paint  we 
sell  is  backed  by  our$10,000 
guarantee  of  money-back- 
if-not-satisfied.  Farmers, 
everywhere,  have  found 
t’lat  our  paint  stands  up 
for  years.  Write  today  for 
our  bulletin  of  quality 
bargains. 

Mafufactuhers’  Outlet  Co. 

Walden  Ave.  Buffalo, 


a  gallon  ini 
banel  lotsi 


N.Y. 


Money  Saving  Prices  Now 
on  HEAVI  DUTI  ENGINES 


KEROSENE  or  GASOLINE 


MOXEY  SAVIKO  PRICKS  NOW.  YOT7  will  never 
have  a  cliance  to  get  the  big  money  saving  barcain.') 
as  .vou  will  riKht  now,  we  have  a  big  stock  of  engines 
imide  up  of  material  bought  before  the  big  advaneo 
in  prices  took  plaee.  If  you  buy  while  this  stock 
lasts  vou  get  the  Ixmefit.  You  can  own  the  WON- 
DKKKITL  HKAVI  IHITl  KRROSK.NR  KXOIXK  that 
uses  <!a.soline  or  Kero.sene  ju.st  as  you  prefer,  and  at 
1>(»1’T'I.A11  I'RU'KS  there  Is  hound  to  he  a  big  ad¬ 
vance  on  all  engines.  The  early  bird  cati’hes  the 
worm,  and  you  eati  he  the  bird  in  tills  case  if  you 
act  quickly.  Send  today  for  catalog  that  tells  you 
about  this  ail  jmrpose  engine.  This  time  and  lalxir 
saver  uses  cheap  fuel;  rims  it  for  lialf,  and  it's 
simple  too.  R'en  if  you  don’t  need  an  engine  till 
fall,  buy  now.  Write  for  Information  today.  Just 
say  I  saw  it  in  Tlio  Rural  New-Yorker. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO., 
202  Fulton  Street  New  York  City 


Saves  2  Horses 


On  the  Binder 

WelKhs  Only  167  Lbs. 


4H.  P. 

Cushman 

on  a  Binder. 

Same 

Engine 

Does  All 

Other 

Farm  Work. 


Cushman  Binder  Engine 


For  All  Farm  Work 


The  4  H.  P.  Cushman  is  the  original  and 

successful  Binder  Engine.  Thousands  are  in  use 
every  harvest— saving  horseflesh  and  saving  grain. 

It  saves  a  team,  because  engine  operates 

sickle  and  all  machinery  of  binder,  leaving  horses 
nothing  to  do  but  pull  binder  out  of  gear;  also 
takes  away  side  draft.  Therefore,  two  horses  easi¬ 
ly  handle  8-foot  binder  in  heavy  grain. 

It  saves  the  grain,  because  it  runs  at  uni¬ 
form,  steady  speed,  putting  grain  on  platform 
evenly,  allowing  platform  and  elevator  canvas  to 
deliver  it  to  packers  straight,  and  thus  it  is  tied 
without  loss,  saving  a  large  per  cent  of  the  nat¬ 
ural  waste  of  binder. 

It  saves  the  crop  in  a  wet  season,  because 

slipping  of  bull  wheel  or  slowing  up  of  team  does 
not  stop  the  sickle,  and  it  never  clogs.  You  can 
cut  wet  grain  same  as  dry. 

It  saves  time  because  you  can  move  right 

along  all  the  time  in  heavy  grain  without  killing 
the  horses,  and  with  no  choking  of  sickle,  eleva¬ 
tors  or  packers. 

It  saves  the  binder,  because  it  operates  at 

same  regular  speed  all  the  time  —  no  jerking  of 
machinery  by  quick  stopping  and  starting  of  teamor  wher 
bull  wheel  drops  into  a  rut.  That’s  what  tears  a  binder  tc 
pieces.  With  a  Cushman  Engine  your  binder  will  last  twice 
as  long.  Write  for  book  with  complete  description, 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS,  847  N.ZIstSt.Uncoln.Neb. 


r  ■  ~  ~ 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.’*  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

■  ■  .  ■-* 


Farm  Women’s  Experience  Club 


fipRTxr:  OuKKNS. — .Tiist  .ts  surely  .'is 
fxpi’iiiK  roll.s  around,  as  soon  as  the  snow 
goe.g  off,  we  start  hunting  for  the  horse¬ 
radish  jilants  that  were  such  a  nuisance 
last  Suinnier.  Did  you  ever  try  putting 
the  cleaned  roots  through  the  iiut  but¬ 
ter  culler  of  the  meat-chopper ?  And  how 
good  the  parsnips  taste,  if  we  are  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  have  any  in  the  garden  ! 
Hut  best  of  all  is  when,  some  bright 
.‘’tjiring  morning,  we  take  a  good-sized 
market  basket  and  a  sharp  knife,  and  go 
to  the  woods  for  a  mess  of  cowslip  greens, 
.Sometimes  rhe  creek  is  so  high  that  we 
must  edge  around  to  get  where  the  plants 
are  thickest,  and  so  letimes  we  make  a 
misstep  and  get  wet  feet,  but  greens  we 
must  have,  even  if  we  take  father’s  hoots 
along  to  wade  with.  The  children  help 
for  a  few  minutes,  but  they  have  urgent 
business  among  the  Ilejiaticas,  Spring 
beauties  and  Jtutchmen’s  breeche.s. 
AVheu  the  basket  is  packi’d  so  full  of 


reaching  the  jilace.  As  we  drew  nearer 
and  saw  the  numerous  teams  and  the 
crowd  of  men  our  spirits  began  to  drop 
and  we  were  reminded  of  what  our 
neighbor  predicted.  However,  the  auc¬ 
tion  hill  had  mentioned  household  furni¬ 
ture,  and  surely  the  women  folk  belong¬ 
ing  to  all  these  men  would  not  trust, 
them  to  bu.v  household  furniture  and  not 
he  within  frowning  or  nodding  distance! 
T’he  jiroblem  of  _  what  to  do  with  our 
team  was  beginning  to  trouble  us  when 
someone  suggested  that  we  try  to  cat  eh 
up  with  a  I’ouple  of  neighbors  who  wore 
afoot  and  offer  them  a  ride.  It  worked 
out  all  right — they  very  kindly  looked 
after  the  horses.  We  found  plenty  of 
women  in  the  house,  and  the  auction  .just 
started.  Among  other  things  were  some 
Sanborn  ehairs.  Probably  no  one  out¬ 
side  of  tliis  p.-irtieular  locality  knows 
what  Sanborn  chairs  are.  Half  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago  there  lived  a  man  of  that  name 


Going  to  the  Auction  in  Northern  New  York 


greens  that  we  Inive  to  tie  an  ajiron  over 
them  or  leave  a  leafy  trail  all  the  way 
hack,  and  the  children  are  at  least 
Iiartially  satisfied  with  picking  tiowers, 
we  go  home  and  look  over  and  wash 
(‘iiough  greens  for  dinner.  A  big  kettle 
of  boiling  water,  half-a-dozen  thin  slices 
of  salt  pork  streaked  with  lean,  and 
then  the  cow.^lips,  with  just  a  few  buds 
left  on,  make  in  a  little  over  an  hour 
just  the  linest  Spring  dkili  in  the  world. 

Ham  and  Bacon  Fat. — What  to  do 
with  the  fat  from  ham  and  bacon  is 
something  of  a  problem.  'Some  house¬ 
keepers  are  thrifty  enough  to  make  good 
soft  soap,  but  we  never  had  soap  that 
was  good  <‘nough  to  pay  for  tlie  bother 
unless  we  used  the  lye  from  wood  ashes 
instead  of  concentrated  lye;  and  when 
coal  and  oil  arc  the  principal  fuels  us(‘d, 
it  takes  a  long  time  to  .save  enough  ashes 
for  the  leach.  Pe.side.s,  when  lard  i.s  JO 
cents  or  more  a  pound,  it  seems  waste¬ 
ful  to  u.s(‘  good  fat  tor  soap-makiiig. 
Heretofore'  we  have  used  the  best  of  the 
smoky  fat  for  shortening  in  cake  or 
cookies  containing  molasses  and  siiiecs. 
Poeently,  however,  an  old  honseke(‘i>er 
told  us'  to  boil  the  fat  with  jilenty  of 
water,  and  most  cif  the  smok.v  llavor 
would  he  removed.  .After  tlie  lioiling, 
let  the  grease,  cool  and  then  iiour  oil  the 
water ;  repeat,  if  necessary.  _'l'he  smoki¬ 
ness  <lisap|»ears,  so  that  tlie  fat  is  wliite 
and  lit  for  iiie-criist  or  almost  any  cook¬ 
ing  wliero  lard  is  u.sed.  One  should  he 
careful  not  to  let  the  fat  scorch  when 
flying  meat.  Oven-frying  is  .'sia'cially 
good  for  that  reason. 

Homemade  Bakixcj  PoivnER.  —  Here 
is  .a  reelin''  for  baking-powder  tliat  I  <’an 
recommend,  having  used  it  for  over 
year.  It  was  given  to  me  by  a  domestic 
science  student  from  (’ornell.  One  ])ound 
and  two  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar,  one- 
half  pound  of  baking  soda,  'one-fuiirth 
p.Hind  of  cornstarch.  Sift  together  I- 
times  and  pack  lightly  in  tin  or  glass 
cans.  This  makes  a  pound  and  34  ounces 
of  the  very  best  baking-powder. 
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At'CTiON. — Going  to  an  auc- 
s(‘em  like  rather  an  unusual 
exporienee  for  several  women  to  at¬ 
tempt,  but  any  diversion  is  welcome  alter 
a  Winter  remarkable  for  deptli  of  snow 
and  iirolonged  cold  weather.^  St.  \  :den- 
tine’s  day  brought  the  first  hint  ot 
Spring — warmer  temperature,  sunshine 
and  that  faint  blue  haze  that  makes  you 
furtively  wat.’h  for  robins  and  crows, 
though 'you  know  that  they  pn; hahly 
will  not  appear  lor  a  niontli  yet.  Imne 
was  an  aiu’tiim  some  live  or  six  miles 
awav,  a  team  and  sleigh  at  our_  disposal 
and 'some  neiglibors  willing  to  risk  them¬ 
selves  with  a  woman  driver.  So  we 
started  olV  happily,  though  a  neighbor 
assured  us  we  W(.uld  be  the  only  women 
there.  With  watching  out  for  teams 
ahead,  for  while  the  track  was  tairly 
it  would  bo  Ji  serious  mutter  to 
turn  out  in  two  or  three  feet  ot 
and  pniiienlly  going  a  mile  or  two 
our  way  to  avoid  a  doubt iul-looking  load 
thr<jUgh  tlie  iields,  we  weri'  a  long  tune  in 


snow, 
out  (»f 


wlio  male  kivcheu  chairs,  and  surely  no 
memorial  could  so  well  eommemorato 
good  v.'orkmanshij)  as  these  i-hairs  which 
have  served  iwo  generations  and  give 
sturdy  promise  of  keeping  on  indefini¬ 
tely.  One  of  our  party  bought  a  butter 
jar  that  had  been  brought  from  England 
more  than  one  hundred  years  ago.  Auc¬ 
tions  like  this  often  bring  to  light  many 
curious  old  relies.  Most  of  us  have  old 
keepsakes  tucked  away  sonu' where,  and 
though  they  are  not  of  much  value,  they 
remind  us  of  i)ioneer  days,  when  our 
grandmothers  were  weaving  those  wool¬ 
en  blankets  that  wore  better  than  any 
we  can  buy  nowadays,  and  the  him'  and 
v.’hite  spreads  that  one  finds  in  nearly 
every  old  country  home.  l’i’omptly_  at 
noon  Winters  appeared  with  interesting^ 
looking  brown  paper  hags  and  cups  of 
eoll'ee.  In  each  hag  was  a  lunch  <’on- 
sisting  of  two  very  nice  large  h.am  sand¬ 
wiches,  a  doughnut  and  a  pii'ce  of 
cheese,  and  you  M’cre  welconu'  to  morci 
if  you  wanted  it.  As  the  honsc'hold  stull 
was  all  sold  in  the  fori'iioon,  we  collected 
our  juii’chases  and  started  for  home.  As 
wo  were  leaving,  a  group  of  a  dozen  or 
more  men  were  bidding  eagerly  on  a 
small  lot:  of  very  small  seed  potatoe.s, 
“.$1.50” — “.$1.75,”  etc.  On  the  way  home 
tlie  sh.’idowy  visions  of  diliieulties  ^  at 
liome  became  moi’o  real  and  the  driver 
was  quite  certain  that  the  eliildren  might 
liave  cut  themselvc's  or  fallen  down¬ 
stairs  or  set  the  house  afire,  though  no 
smok(>  Could  as  yc't  lie  si'cn.  Put,  curious 
to  relate,  father  and  daughter  had  man¬ 
aged  things  <niitt“  irreproachably,  no 
smell  of  burnt  food  greeted  the  nostrils 
as  we  mitered  the  house,  everything  was 
quiet  and  daughter  Iiad  saved  a  .sample 
of  dessert  for  us. 

“How  did  you  manage  to  cook  it  so 
nicely V”  I  asked. 

•’(  »h,  I  don't  know.  I  guess  I  like  to 
cook  better  when  there's  no  one  else 
areund.”  MRS.  A.  G.  DOKEN. 


Bits  of  Experience 

I  call  lard  my  “culinary  cosmetic.” 
When  I  am  making  biscuit,  I  grease  my 
liands  first  with  lard;  theii  the  Hour 
comes  olT  at  once  when  I  wash  my 
liands,  instead  of  forming  a  sticky,  glue¬ 
like  ma.ss.  When  that  annoying  smear 
of  stove-black  or  soot  is  discovered  on 
arm  or  forehead  just  when  dinner  is 
served,  a  little  rub  with  lard  and  soap 
and  water  take  it  off  in  a  jiffy.  Finally, 
if  I  have  to  put  my  hands  in  strong 
.soapsiid.s,  I  rub  them  fir.st  lightly  with 
lard,  thus  avoiding  “chaps.” 

I'liexpectcd  company  for  supper  and 
only  a  cupful  of  mashed  potato  left  from 
(linner  !  I  added  a  cupful  of  warm  milk, 
slowly,  till  the  potato  was  creamy,  a 
beaten  egg,  salt  and  pepper,  a  tuble- 
s|)oonfiil  of  melted  butter  and  a  cupful 
of  ll(»ui’  with  lt/4  teaspoonful  of  baking 
powder  sifted  in.  Baked  in  greased  pat¬ 
ty-tins  and  si'i’ved  with  milk  gravy,  the 
Iiotato  liiiffs  were  very  attractive  and, 
what,  is  more,  imiiortant,*  delicious. 

X<*W  YfJl’k.  -MUS,  C.  K.  MARTIX, 
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“t  This  special  radiator  —  ten 
times  more  efficient  than  the 
radiator  of  the  Ford — guarantees 
perfect  cooling  —  without  this  in¬ 
stallation  no  automobile  motor  can 
work  satisfactorily  as  a  tractor. 

O  Front  end  of  Smith  Form-a-Tractor  frame 
“  to  front  axle  of  Ford — a  feature  of  strength  and 
convenience  not  duplicated  in  any  other  construction. 

O  Smith  Form-a-Tractor  frame  extends  full  length  of 
^  Ford  frame,  reinforcing  it  and  leaving  no  part  of 
the  tractor  attached  to  the  Ford  when  used  as  a 
pleasure  car. 

A  Three  rows  of  conical  lugs — twenty -seven  to  each 
“  wheel  give  unusual  efficiency  in  soft  soil— distinctive 
Smith  Form-a-Tractor  construction. 


Smith  KimaTractor 


Guaranteed  to  Do  The  ]Vork  of  Four  Big  Horses 

COMBINES  with  any  Ford  touring  car  or^  roadster  to  make  a  fully  guaranteed 
tractor,  duplicating,  in  amount  of  work  it  will  do,  the  highest  priced,  biggest 
tractors  you  can  buy,  and  giving  you  the  most  efficient  tractor  construction  that  you  can  get. 

Fifteen  minutes  will  change  your  Ford  to  tractor,  and  it  takes  only  fifteen  minutes  to  make  the  change  back 
again.  The  tractor  construction  is  complete  and  leaves  nothing  attached  to  the  Ford  with  the  exception 
of  the  new  special  Smith  Form-a-Tractor  Radiator  and  the  patented  Force  Feed  Oiling  System. 

Back  your  Ford  over  the  Smith  Form-a-Tractor  frame— jack  up  the  rear  axle— pull  off  the  Ford  rear 
wheels— replace  them  with  the  Smith  Form-a-Tractor  roller  driving  pinions — connect  up  the  Smith 
Form-a-Tractor  axle  to  the  Ford  axle  with  special  clamps— clamp  the  front  end  of  the  Smith  Form-a- 
Tractor  frame  to  the  front  axle  of  the  Ford  frame,  and  the  conversion  is  complete. 

All  the  work  is  done  by  the  Smith  Form-a-Tractor  attachment.  The  tractor  wheels  push  the  Ford  ahead 
and  pull  the  farm  implements  from  the  rear.  You  do  not  deface  your  Ford  in  any  way.  You  do  not 
injure  its  wonderful  ability,  but  merely  utilize  its  low  cost  of  operation  to  give  the  cheapest  form  of  doing  farm  work. 

Use  Smith  Form-a-Tractor  now  for 
Pjowinc  Spreading  Manure  Caltivating  Grubbing  Cruihing  Clods 
Polling  Trees  Smoothing  Packing  Palling  Binders 

Rolling  Pulling  Stones 

Spraying  Ditch  Digging 

Grading  Hauling  Crops 


Mowing 

Listing 

Disking 

Dragging 

Leveling 


Hoisting  Hay 
Hay  loading 
Stretching  Wire 
Pulling  Diggers 


Smoothing 
Drilling 
Irrigating 
Loading  Logs 
Polling  Stumps 


Smith 
Form-a' 

Tractor  drilling 
four  horse  work 


and  any  other  farm  work  that  you  have  been  doing  with  horses. 

50,000  This  Year 

20,000  Smith  Form-a-Tractors  are  now  being  built,  even 
before  this  announcement. 

50,000  will  be  sold  this  year. 

Smith  Form-a-Tractors  will  cut  the  cost  of  doing  farm 
work  from  40%  to  70%  on  any  farm  in  the  country, 
large  or  small. 

Use  Smith  Form-a-Tractor  for  your  farm  work — Smith 
Form-a-Truck  for  your  farm  hauling,  and  all  the  waste¬ 
ful  expense  of  horses  is  eliminated. 

Wonderful  Design 

In  quality  —  workmanship  —  design  —  materials— Smith 
Form-a-Tractor  gives  you  tremendous  value. 

The  special  cellular  type  radiator,  ten  times  as  efficient 
as  the  regular  Ford  radiator,  guarantees  perfect  cooling 
in  all  kinds  of  work,  under  all  weather  conditions.  Even 


on  the  hottest  days  you  can  plow  at  the  rate  of  seven 
acres  a  day  with  absolute  certainty,  where  horses  can 
only  plow  4  acres,  with  the  constant  fear  that  they 
will  drop  dead  in  the  harness  from  excessive  heat. 

The  patented  Force  Feed  Oiling  System  guarantees 
perfect  lubrication— freedom  from  burned  out  bearings, 
scored  pistons.  These  two  features  are  absolutely 
essential  to  proper  tractor  operation. 

The  tractor  wheels  are  exceptionally  wide,  equipped 
with  strong,  durable  lugs  for  service  in  soft  soil,  the 
roller  pinions  meshing  with  the  bull  ring  gear  of  the 
tractor  wheels,  are  made  of  nickel  steel,  heat  treated. 

The_  tractor  axle  is  back  of  the  Ford  axle.  The 
driving  power  of  the  pinions  is  exerted  downward, 
keeping  strain  away  from  the  Ford  and  giving  utmost 
efficiency. 

Remarkable  Power 

Eleven-to-one  gear  reduction  through  the  use  of  the 
Smith  Form-a-Tractor  roller  driving  pinion  gives  won¬ 
derful  workingpower.  Two  and  one-half  miles  an  hour 
in  plowing,  binding,  drilling  and  all  other  farm  work- 
eleven  times  the  pulling  power  of  the  Ford. 

Smith  Form-a-Tractor  will  start  and  work  continuously- 
hauling  a  28-inch  gang  plow  or  doing  any  other  four, 
horse  work,  and  do  it  all  on  high  gear.  We  absolutely 
guarantee  this  amazing  feature  of  performance. 


Deliveries  Now 


Smith  Form-a- 
Tractor  diacing— 
four  horse  work 


You  need  your  Smith  Form-a-Tractor  now,  when  you  are  busiest  in  the  field,  doing  your  hardest  worlc. 

We  can  take  care  of  your  demands.  Our  big,  complete  dealer  organization  covering  every  section  of  the 
farming  territory  is  ready  to  supply  your  demands  immediately. 

You  can  order  from  our  dealer  in  the  morning  and  have  your  Smith  Form-a-Tractor  at  work  radiator 
installed,  oiling  system  in,  and  the  tractor  itself  ready  for  work  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.  The  ^ 

first  12  hours  you  work  Smith  Form-a-Tractor  will  show  you  just  what  a  tremendous  saving  it  will  ^ 

make  for  you  in  your  farm  work.  ^ 

If  you  cannot  get  in  touch  with  a  dealer  quickly  enough,  send  us  the  coupon.  Accompany  it  with  a  R.  N.-Y. 

deposit  of  $10  and  we  will  ship  your  Smith  Form-a-Tractor  immediately,  subject  to  payment  of  ^  4  21-17 

sight  draft  attached  to  bill  oflading.  Whatever  you  do,  get  Smith  Form-a-Tractor  working  in 

your  fields  just  as  quickly  as  possible.  ^  SMITH 

SMITH  FORM-A-TRACTOR  ✓ 

Michigan  Avenue  and  1 6th  St.,  Chicago  ^  Chicago,  HI. 


DEALERS  WIRE! 

Get  full  details  of  the  Smith 
Forra-a- Tractor  dealership. 
Make  apalication  by  wi.e. 

One  day  now  is  worth 
ten  days  a  month  from 
now.  This  is  the  big  .  w 

selling  season.  Get 


Gentlemen:  Please 
send  me  full  information 
*  ^  regarding  the  Smith  Form- 
^  a-Tractorandits  application 
to  my  work. 


I  am  operatin; 


:  a  farm  of. 


in  line  on  the 
sales. 


my  prmcipal  crops  are 


acres: 


I  am  at  present  using . horses  for  farmwork. 


Name 


O.  Address 


Smith  Form*&-Tractor  haulincr  largest 
size  manure  spreader 


State 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— Fire  which  started  in 
the  Natatoriiim  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J., 
April  5,  spread  rapidly  to  nearby  build- 
nigs  and  an  entire  block  along  the  beach 
front  was  in  flames  within  HO  minutes. 
The  entire  block  of  buildings  bounded  by 
First  and  Second  Avenues,  Ocean  Ave¬ 
nue  and  Kingsley  Street,  was  wiped  out 
and  the  flame.s,  fanned  by  a  northeast 
gale,  jumped  across  Kingsley  Street  to 
the  next  block,  which  soon  was  burning 
furiously.  The  loss  was  over  .$1,0()0,(XK). 

Three  girls  are  dead  and  six  more  are 
not  expected  to  live  as  a  result  of  a 
powder  explosion  in  the  munition  factory 
of  Detwiller  &  Street  in  Jersey  City,  N. 
.1..  April  4.  A  number  of  other  girls 
who  were  working  in  the  cap  priming 
room  at  the  time  of  the  flareup  were 
severely  burned. 

'Seven  (xerman  conspirators,  all  of 
whom  are  known  to  have  been  financed 
in  their  schemes  by  Count  Franz  von 
Papen,  military  attache  of  Ambassador 
von  Pernstorff,  April  0,  received  prison 
sentences  in  the  Federal  Court  at  New 
York.  The  scheme  to  which  Capt.  Al¬ 
fred  A.  Fritzen,  a  German  artillery  offi¬ 
cer  and  reservist,  pleaded  guilty,  com¬ 
prised  a  plan  for  the  dynamiting  of  the 
Welland  Canal  on  the  Canadian  side  of 
Niagara  Falls,  an  important  avenue  of 
commerce  to  the  Dominion,  J^enieucy 
was  shown  the  other  plotters,  Wilhelm 
I*ara<les,  Frederick  Karbade,  Ernst 
Becker  and  George  Praedel,  assistant  en¬ 
gineers  of  the  Friedrich  der  Grosse,  be¬ 
cause  their  act  in  making  250  bomb  shells 
on  the  deck  of  that  interned  North  Ger¬ 
man  Lloyd  vessel  \yas  regarded  by  Judge 
Van  Fleet  as  having  been  performed  un¬ 
der  orders  from  Schmidt.  They  received 
sentences  of  six  months  imprisonment  in 
the  Mercer  County  penitentiary  at  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  and  fines  of  .$500  each. 

April  7  an  incendiary  fire  destroyed 
the  structures  at  the  Belmont  Park  race 
track  near  New  York  City,  with  a  loss 
of  over  .$500,000, 

The  Government,  through  its  agents, 
has  just  taken  all  available  laud  on  the 
north  side  of  the  (’ape  May  harbor,  N. 
,T.,  amounting  to  more  than  .500  acres  of 
flat  land,  and  has  commandeered  the 
house  of  the  Corinthian  Y'acht  Club,  with 
all  other  structures  on  the  grounds.  The 
ground  will  be  used  as  an  aviation  field 
and  station  for  assembling  airplane 
parts.  Part  of  the  land  also  will  be  used 
for  oil  tanks  and  docks  for  submarines  of 
the  Fourth  division. 

April  9  the  Government  took  over  14 
vessels  owned  by  Austro-Hungarian  com¬ 
panies  which  found  refuge  in  American 
ports  at  the  beginning  of  the  world  war. 
The  largest  is  the  Martha  Washington, 
docked  at  Stapleton,  Staten  Island.  She 
can  carry  a  thousand  pas.sengers.  Their 
total  value  is  put  at  ,$26,000,000.  In¬ 
cluding  the  01  German  ships  whose 
crews  were  dispossessed,  April  6,  the 
United  States  has  taken  over  105  car¬ 
riers  that  belonged  to  the  merchant  navy 
of  Germany  and  her  chief  ally. 

A  distinct  earthquake  shock  was  felt 
for  several  sec'onds,  Ai)ril  9,  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  A  number  of  windows  were 
broken  and  several  chimneys  were 
knocked  down.  The  after  vibrations  con¬ 
tinued  for  eight  minutes. 

April  9  the  New  Yoik  police,  acting 
under  orders  from  Washington,  disman¬ 
tled  .S(K)  amateur  and  i)rofessional  wire¬ 
less  outfits  in  Greater  New  York. 

About  112  i)ersons  lost  their  lives,  and 
121  were  injured  by  a  series  of  explo¬ 
sions  in  the  shrapnel  building  of  the 
Eddystone  Ammunition  Corporation  at 
Eddystone,  Pa.,  April  10.  Fire  followed, 
charring  many  of  the  bodies  beyond  rec¬ 
ognition.  Most  of  the  victims  were 
women  and  girls.  Two  suspected  per¬ 
sons  were  arrested. 

An  explosion  of  chemicals  in  the  fac- 
tor.v  of  the  Delion  Tire  and  Rubber  Co., 
near  Trenton,  N.  J.,  April  10,  iujui'ed 
.16  men  and  caused  damage  amoujiting  to 
.$1.000, (X)0.  The  explosion  was  believed 
to  be  accidental. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Unless 
there  is  opposition  sufficient  to  prevent 
it.  New  "ork  city  will  have  a  plentiful 
supply  of  fresh  killed  horse  meat  offered 
for  sale  daily.  Application  to  establish  a 
slaughter  house  for  horses  in  the  Can- 
arsie  section  of  Brooklyn  has  been  made. 
The  Department  of  Health  sanctioned  the 
sale  of  horse  flesh  as  food.  The  Can- 
arsie  slaughter  house  probably  will  be 
the  first  of  its  kind  within  the  city  limits. 

State  Agricultural  (.’ommissioner 
Charles  ■S.  Wilson  called  a  conference  at 
•Syracuse,  N.  Y'.,  April  6,  to  consider  in¬ 
creased  farm  production.  Jacob  Gould 
Schurman,  president  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  oi)ened  the  conference.  Dther  speak¬ 
ers  were  Dr.  W.  H.  Jordan  of  the  Gen¬ 
eva  Experiment  Station,  S.  J.  Lowell  of 
Fredonia,  the  Master  of  the  State 
Grange ;  Fred  W.  Sessions  of  T'^^tica, 
president  of  the  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  ;  C.  Burkett  of  New  York  City ; 
Profs.  E.  G.  Montgomery  and  G.  F. 
Warren  of  Cornell  and  other  prominent 
agriculturists  and  experts.  This  confer¬ 
ence  was  called  by  Commissioner  Wilson 
after  discussing  with  Gov.  Whitman  a 
recent  survey  of  food  products  in  this 
State.  Gov.  Whitman  insisted  efforts 
should  be  made  at  once  to  provide  for 
increased  production  on  the  farms  of 
New  Y’^ork  State  this  year. 

The  closing  of  breweries  and  distil¬ 
leries  to  save  grain,  and  increase  of  bread 


output  through  the  milling  of  wheat  to 
81  per  cent,  flour  instead  of  73  per  cent, 
as  at  present,  were  among  suggestions 
for  food  conservation  made  at  St.  Louis, 
April  9,  by  Henry  J.  Waters,  president 
of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  before  a  conference  called  by  Sec¬ 
retary  Houston,  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  to  consider 
the  food  situation  of  the  nation.  The 
advanced  p<u'centage  in  milling  of  flour 
would  increase  the  production  i8,000,()(X) 
barrels.  President  Waters  said,  while  the 
shutting  down  of  breweries  and  di.stil- 
leries  would  save  annually  618, .508, 095 
bu.shels  of  grain  suitable  for  fattening 
live  stock. 

The  Woodcraft  League  of  America  has 
joined  the  campaign  to  increa.se  the  food 
supply  of  the  country,  it  was  announced, 
April  9,  in  an  appeal  sent  out  by  Ernest 
'I’hompson  Seton,  chief  of  the  League,  to 
the  members  throughout  North  America. 
It  is  the  plan  of  the  League  to  em¬ 
phasize  particularly  the  planting  of  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  every  member  who  agrees  to 
raise  at  least  .50  hills  of  potatoes  re¬ 
ceives  a  membership  in  the  Woodcraft 
League  Potato  fllubs.  The  plan  is  not 
confined  to  the  boys  and  girls  who  are 
members  of  the  League,  but  is  to  be 
urged  upon  all  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
counti’y  in  connection  with  the  move¬ 
ments  for  the  use  of  back-yards,  vacant 
lots,  and  unu.sed  land. 

WASHINGTON.— One  of  the  early 
acts  of  Congress  when  a  .state  of  war 
has  been  declared  will  be  to  stop  all 
trading  by  Americans  with  subjects  of 
the  German  Empire  and  its  allies.  The 
legislation  is  expected  to  follow  closely 
the  trading  with  the  enemy  act  of  Great 
Britain.  All  commercial  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nations  will  be  cut  off 


summarily.  The  prohibition  will  include 
the  payment  of  money,  the  giving  of  se¬ 
curity,  the  supplying  of  goods  and  mer¬ 
chandise  of  any  sort  to  the  enemy, 
whether  directly  or  indirectly ;  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  contracts  on  insurance  or  rein¬ 
surance,  and  dealing  in  commercial  pa¬ 
pers  or  securities  of  any  nature.  Con¬ 
tracts  entered  into  before  the  war  will 
be  su.spended  but  not  invalidated.  Set¬ 
tlement  of  all  financial  obligations  will 
be  deferred  until  peace  is  declared.  Con¬ 
tracts  incapable  of  su.speusion  will  be 
abrogated. 

Both  Cuba  and  Brazil  have  joined  the 
United  States  against  Germany. 

The  first  French  war  measure  to  be 
taken  in  connection  with  the  expected 
entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the 
wmr  was  introduced  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  at  I’aris,  April  5.  It  provides 
for  an  agreement  with  the  ^Inited  States, 
if  necessax-y,  for  the  use  of  the  port  of 
Brest  by  American  naval  forces.  The 
measure  provides  generally  for  the  utili¬ 
zation  of  the  port  to  the  best  intei’ests 
of  the  national  defence. 

Au.stria-IIungary,  ranging  herself  un- 
reservedlj'  with  Germany,  severed  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  with  the  United  States, 
April  9. 

Bonds  and  certificates  of  indebtedness 
totalling  .$7,000,000,(M)0  ai-e  authorized 
in  a  bill  which  was  reported  out  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House,  April  12.  The  bill  authorizes 
bond  issues  of  .$.5,()00,(X)0,()00,  three-fifths 
of  which  i~  to  be  used  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  the  purchase  of 
bonds  to  be  issued  by  unnamed  foreign 
Governments  and  the  rest  of  which  is  to 
be  used  for  purposes  of  national  secui’- 
ity  and  defence  as  authorized  by  Con¬ 
gress.  In  addition  the  Secretary  is  au¬ 
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thorized  to  issue  Treasui’y  certificates 
of  indebtedness  not  exceeding  .$2,(X)0,- 
000.(M)0  to  run  one  year.  Both  bonds 
and  certificates  will  bear  interest  at  3% 
per  cent,  and  will  be  convertible  to  high¬ 
er  rates  if  subseqeunt  issues  bear  higher 
rates.  Applications  for  allotments  of 
the  propo.sed  ,$5,060, (XXl.OOO  bond  issue 
have  I'eached  the  Treasury  Department 
in  such  quantity  that  the  Administration 
believes  th3  success  of  the  issue  alx’eady 
is  assured. 


Coming  Farmers*  Meetings 

American  .Jersey  Cattle  Club,  New 
Y'ork  (’ity.  May  2. 

New  Y^ork  State  Guernsey  Breeders’ 
Association,  annual  meeting.  Hotel  Im¬ 
perial,  New  York  City,  May  1.5. 

Holstein-Fi’iesian  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Tune  6, 

American  Seed  Trade  Association,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.,  June  19  to  21. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
forty-second  annual  meeting,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  June  27-29. 

Society  of  American  Flori-sts  and  Or¬ 
namental  Horticultxirists,  New  York 
City,  August  21-23. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
September  10-15. 

Eastern  States  Expo.sitiou,  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  Oct.  12-20. 


New  Dextist  (in  Frozen  Dog)  :  '‘Will 
.von  take  gas  ”  Bronco  Bill :  “Will  it 
hurt  much  if  I  don’t?”  New  Dentist: 
‘Tt  will.”  Bronco  Bill :  “Then,  stran¬ 
ger,  for  your  sake,  I  reckon  I’d  better 
take  it.” — Boston  Transcript. 


Chalmers  7-Passenger  Touring  Car — Price  $1350  Detroit 

Daily  You  Will  Find 

New  Charms  in  This  Chalmers 

Some  cars  are  noted  for  their  comfort.  Others  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  their  beauty.  Others,  for  the  strength 
of  their  chassis.  But  the  Chalmers  is  an  all  around  car. 

It  has  power,  comfort,  beauty,  strength.  All  four. 


Comfort 


Picture  a  122-inch  wheelbase.  With  a  front 
seat  41  inches  wide,  and  a  tonneau  that  extends 
from  front  to  rear  more  than  the  reach  of  the 
average  man. 

Power 

Imagine  the  engine  that  weighs  550  pounds. 
And  turns  up  45  horse-power.  One  horse-power 
for  every  12  pounds  of  weight.  Which  with  a 
total  car  weight  of  3005  pounds  means  power 
ease  on  the  hill.  One  horse-power  for  every 
67  pounds  of  car  weight. 


Strength 


Then  turn  over  in  your  mind  the  extreme 
strength  there  must  be  in  a  car  that  is  largely 
built  of  drop  forgings,  chrome  nickel  steel. 


Lymte  aluminum,  crucible  nickel  steel  and 
carbon  steel. 

All  expensive  metals.  But  placed  in  the 
Chalmers  chassis  for  a  specific  purpose — to  make 
it  rugged  and  strong,  though  light  in  weight. 

Such  quality  makes  for  durability  and  econo¬ 
my.  For  a  thing  made  of  good  materials, 
always  is  well  made. 

Beaut) 

And  a  car  made  of  this  kind  of  materials  you 
find  everywhere  in  the  Chalmers  would  be  indeed 
incomplete  without  beauty  and  distinctiveness 
of  lines. 

See  the  high  narrow  radiator,  the  double  cowl; 
the  sweeping  body  lines,  the  finish  that  denotes 
hours  of  patience  and  care.  And  pro'vides 
beauty,  not  for  a  day,  nor  for  a  month,  but  for 
years. 


All  the  above  means  quality.  The  kind  of  quality  you  need  in  the 
car  you  buy  and  the  kind  of  quality  you  GET  in  the  Chalmers. 


Touring  Car,  7-passenger  .  $1350 
Touring  Car,  5-passenger  .  1250 


Touring  Sedan,  7-passenger  $1850 
Roadster,  .  3-passenger  1250 
(All  prices  fc^o.  b.  Detroit.) 


Limousine,  7-passengcr 
Town  Car,  7-passcnger 


$2550 

2550 


Chalmers  Motor  Company 

Detroit,  Michigan 


Oic  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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to  market  in  a  t\vo-ho”se  (30()0-lb.)  i 
wagon  twice  a  week  jobbing  and  retail-  . 
ing.  taking  part  of  two  dr  ,s,  or  a  three- 
horse  load  to  commission  house,  going 
and  retnr  ling  the  IS  miles  in  12  hours, 
day  or  n’ght.  Sugar  corn  brought  us 
.$1.50  to  '2  per  100  last  season.  Milk 
sells  for  LV2C.  per  qt..  or  5c.  when  freight 
is  deducted.  '  5lost  of  us  at  this  station 
ship  last  night’s  and  this  morning’s 
milk  on  the  6 :15  a.  m.  train,  requiring 
men  and  employer  to  be  up  and  at  it 
by  4  a.  n.,  that  the  milk  may  be  coolei , 
which  makes  dairy  farming  almost 
drudgery  and  not  big  profits. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  j.  G.  ir. 

Farm  product  prices  var.’  greatly  from 
month  to  month ;  at  presen  dairy  butter 
sells  for  40  to  42c. ;  ordii  ary  milk,  $2 
to  .$2.1C  per  40-qt.  can.  Good,  milch 
cows,  $7  )  to  $80.  Live  ve.il  calves,  10 
to  lie.  par  lb.  Hogs,  live,  10c.  per  lb.; 
dressed,  i  >  tn  15c.  Potatoes.  .$2  to  .$2.50 
per  bu.  Ai'ples,  .$2  to  $2.5C  per  barrel. 
Eggs,  28  to  ,30e.  w.  M.  B. 

Susquehanna  Co.,  Pa. 

Grain  prices  paid  by  dealer  April  6: 
Wheat,  $1.95  for  (50  lbs. ;  rye,  $1.45  for 
GO  lbs.;  corn,  $1.18  for  .5(1  lbs.;  oats,  75c 
for  32  lbs. ;  potatoes,  $2  for  60  lbs. 
Milk,  $2.07  per  cwt.  Milk  to  test  4% 


fat.  Milk  bought  by  shipping  station  and 
goes  to  Philadelphia.  Butter,  44c.  No 
fruit  or  garden  crops  .sold  at  present. 
Cows  from  $50  to  $1*22.  Horses,  young 
and  sound.  $12.5  to  $225. 

Berks  Co.,  Pa.  AV.  k.  t. 

This  has  been  a  hard  Winter  for  farm¬ 
ers.  In  this  section  of  the  county  snow 
has  been  deep  all  Winter,  with  numerous 
blizzards.  Farm  products  have  been  high 
all  Winter;  potato  crop  about  the  aver¬ 
age  ;  not  much  of  a  potato  section.  The 
crop  was  sold  on  the  low  market,  some 
held  a  few  bushels,  and  got  the  top  mar¬ 
ket  price ;  went  .vS  high  as  $3  per  bushel ; 
now  .$2.50.  Farmers  are  paying  high  for 
seed  potatoes.  II ay  crop  good,  best  for 
years  past ;  market  has  dropped  some¬ 
what  recently ;  loose  hay  $8  to  $12  per 
ton ;  pressed,  $1.3  per  ton.  Apple  crop 
light,  not  much  attention  paid  to  care  of 
same.  No.  _1  apples  are  quoted  $4  per 
barrel.  Dairying  is  carried  on  exten¬ 
sively  in  sections  of  this  county.  IIol- 
steins  and  .Jerseys  predominate ;  milk  is 
sold  to  creameries,  according  to  test. 
New  milch  cows  are  in  good  demand, 
and  bring  from  $75  to  .$!()().  Oat  crop 
good  in  this  ’  season,  and  housed  in  fine 
condition,  are  quoted  3*2  lbs.,  82c.  Small 
fruit  crop  very  light;  prices  high,  which 


$1150 


F.  o.  b. 

Racine 


Mitchell  Junior— a  40  h.  p.  Six 
120-inch  Wheelbase 


-■■■"I"' ,|!!:i!lllli!i|;|iiii.! 


$1460 


F.  o.  b. 

Racine 


7-Passenger — 48  Horsepower 
127-inch  Wheelbase 
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John  W.  Bate’s  Way 

Of  Building  a  Lifetime  Car 


Sheep  and  Dogs 

The  entire  farming  community  is  in¬ 
terested  in  the  fate  of  the  bills  introduced 
early  in  the  legislative  session  at  Al¬ 
bany,  intended  to  encourage  the  sheep 
industry  of  the  State.  It  is  well  to  state 
right  here  that  there  is  no  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  framers  of  this  legislation 
to  work  any  injustice  to  dog  owners  or 
to  the  dogs  themselves. 

The  bill.  Senate  No.  233,  introduced 
.Tanuai'.v  24th  last,  was  the  result  of 
much  labor  on  the  part  of  many  meu  in¬ 
terested  in  the  agricultural  well-being  of 
the  State ;  it  was  believed  that  aBer 
several  years  of  agitation  at  last  there 
was  a  chance  for  the  enactment  of  a 
real  law  which  would  protect  the  flocks 
of  the  State  from  the  ravages  of  dogs — 
one  that  while  recognizing  that  dogs  were 
property,  would  at  the  same  time  provide 
for  their  restraint  by  owners,  as  in  the 
case  of  farm  stock.  The  proposed  bill 
was  given  wide  circulation  among  the 
farmers  of  the  State,  who,  almost  to  a 
man,  signified  their  approval  of  its  terms 
in  general — though  some  belicA'ed  the 
fees  exacted  to  be  rather  high.  A  joint 
agricultural  committee  hearing  on  the 
bill  was  held  February  27,  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  chamber,  which  was  largely  attend¬ 
ed.  Dog  owners  from  the  cities  and 
members  of  humane  societies  were  pres¬ 
ent  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  but  their 
“arguments”  were  chiefly  statements  as 
to  the  faithful  qualities  of  dogs  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  of  their  fears  that  cruel  and 
unwarranted  killings  of  dogs  might  fol¬ 
low  the  enactment  of  the  bill  into  law. 
The  farmers  present  argued  for  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  bill  in  no  uncertain  tones. 
Clark  Allis,  a  farmer,  told  of  the  re¬ 
duction  of  his  flock — once  the  largest  in 
Orleans  county — to  150  head,  by  reason 
of  ravages  of  dogs ;  of  finding  36  sheep 
killed  by  dogs  in  a  single  night.  Edward 
Van  Alstyne,  of  Kiuderhook,  told  of 
finding  (54  .sheep  killed  by  dogs  in  one 
foray,  and  many  others  were  prepared  to 
continue  the  citation  of  similar  instances 
had  time  permitted.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  hearing  those  favoring  the  bill  de¬ 
parted  assured  that  the  measure  would 
shortly  be  placed  on  the  statute  books 
after  but  slight  amendment. 

Two  weeks  later  the  friends  of  the 
bill  were  astounded  by  the  appearance 
of  a  new  bill  in  the  Senate  in  place  of 
the  one  they  had  approved.  The  new 
bill  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  first 
measure,  save  in  the  single  item  that 
the  original  bill  number  was  retained ; 
the  substance  of  the  bill  was  entirely 
different ;  the  very  title  was  changed, 
and  the  sections  of  the  law  sought  to 
be  amended  were  different  sections. 

The  new  bill,  since  its  appearance,  has 
already  been  amended  and  repiiiited 
twice  or  three  times,  and  is  now  known 
as  Senate  No.  1.525.  It  is  but  fair  to 
say  that  with  its  latest  amendments  the 
objections  to  its  enactment — provided 
the  fir.st  bill  cannot  be  passed — are  les¬ 
sened.  as  it  would  be  some  improvement 
over  the  present  dog  law. 

However,  in  the  Assembly  friends  of 
the  original  bill  have  not  been  idle,  and 
an  amended  bill.  Assembly  No.  2049,  has 
been  prepared  and  favorably  reported  by 
the  agricultural  committee,  and  is  now 
in  order  of  .second  reading  in  the  l.ower 
Ilouse.  This  bill  is  a  virtual  I’eturn  to 
the  original  measure,  but  does  not  apply 
to  any  of  the  cities  of  the  State — thus 
appeasing  the  humane  societies  who 
feared  the  loss  of  certain  revenues  they 
have  heretofore  enjoyed.  Under  the  As¬ 
sembly  bill  the  execution  of  the  law  will 
be  a  function  to  the  town  and  county 
authorities ;  the  fees  and  penalties  are 
retained  at  home,  and  do  not  go  into 
the  State  treasury  as  is  the  case  under 
the  Senate  bill.  No  now  positions  are 
created  by  the  Assembly  bill,  while  the 
Senate  bill  calls  for  three  new  officials 
at  annual  salaries  of  $1,500  each,  and 
other  employes,  as  needed  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  law  1)3’  the  State  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture,  who  is  charged 
with  its  enforcement. 

The  Assembl3'  bill.  No.  2049.  is  the 
bill  the  farmers  should  advocate  and 
urge  their  representatives  to  enact.  If 
every  flock  owner  of  the  State,  some  25,- 
000  in  number,  will  at  once  Avrite  his 
Senator  and  member  of  Assembly  ask¬ 
ing  for  the  enactment  into  law  of  the 
Grant  bill  No.  2049,  there  is  .still  hope 
for  a  sheep  bill’s  becoming  law  under 
which  the  golden  days  of  the  shi'cp  in¬ 
dustry  Avill  return  to  New  Yoi’k  State. 


The  lower  end  of  Bucks  County,  Pa., 
is  farmed  by  owners  and  renters  who 
grow  i)roduce  for  I’hiladelphia  consum¬ 
ers.  I’otatoes,  sweet  corn,  beans,  toma¬ 
toes,  cabbage,  mostly  supplying  stores, 
some  family  trnde.  I’otatoes  sold  for  $1 
per  bu.,  then  .$2.  then  ,$3  to  $3.50,  now 
$2.75  to  $3.  One  farmer  has  bought  a 
car  of  seed  ))otatoes  at  $.3  per  bu.  Some 
sales  were  made  at  $2.7,5  on  the  track. 
No  very  large  dairies  near  here,  though 
one  or  two  farm<>rs  have  40  head  each, 
mostly  10  to  20  cows  in  their  herds. 
Drdinary  coavs  sell  for  $60  to  $70  at 
public  sa-les,  but  the  Avuleawake  farm¬ 
ers  are  buying  20-qt.  milkers  when  they 
can  and  then  must  pay  $100  per  cow. 
Eg<re  33c.  wholesale,  3Sc.  retail.  Pigs  are 
selling  $4  to  $6  each,  six  Aveeks  old.  The 
Berkshire  hog  is  grgowiug  in  favor.  Al¬ 
most  every  farm  has  an  apple  orchard 
on  it.  Some  haA’e  peach  and  pear  or¬ 
chards,  but  not  special  fruit  growers. 
Market  trucks  are  being  used  more  and 
more,  but  the  old-fashioned  of  us  grow 
such  fruit  and  vegetables  as  Ave  can  haul 


We  urge  you  to  see  hoAv  John 
W.  Bate  thinks  a  great  car  should 
be  built. 

Mr.  Bate,  the  great  efficiency 
expert,  has  spent  14  years  on  the 
Mitchell.  This  model  factory — 
covering  45  acres  —  was  built 
and  equipped  by  him. 

He  has  aimed  to  build  this 
single  type  at  the  lowest  factory 
cost.  His  methods  will  save  us 
on  this  year’s  output  at  least 
$4,000,000.  And  he  puts  that 
saving  into  extras,  to  give  you 
a  better  car. 

The  Extras 

The  latest  Mitchells  have 

31  extra  features  — 

24  per  cent  added  luxury— 
100  per  cent  over-strength. 

The  31  extras  are  features 
which  most  cars  omit.  Things 
like  a  power  tire  pump,  ball¬ 
bearing  steering  gear,  dash¬ 
board  engine  primer,  etc. 

The  added  luxury  is  paid  foi 
by  savings  in  our  new  body 


plant.  We  have  added  24  per 
cent  this  year  to  finish,  uphol¬ 
stery  and  trimmings,  to  make 
this  the  beauty  car. 

The  vast  over-strength  means 
a  lifetime  car.  In  the  past  three 
years  we  have  doubled  our  mar¬ 
gins  of  safety. 

Over  440  parts  are  built  of 
toughened  steel.  All  safety 
parts  are  oversize.  Parts  which 
get  a  major  strain  are  built  of 
Chrome-Vanadium. 

Several  Mitchells  have  already 
run  over  200,000  miles — over  40 
years  of  ordinary  service.  In  the 
past  two  years,  not  a  single  Bate 
spring  has  broken. 


TWO  SIZES 

a  roomy,  T-passencer  Six, 
■*•’■*■■*■  *''“-*-*^'*'*  with  127-inch  wheelbase  and 
a  highly-developed  48-horsepower  motor. 
Price  SI 460,  f.  o.  b.  Racine 

Mitchell  JunioriJ/rsS 

lines,  with  120-inch  wheelbase  and  a  40-horse¬ 
power  motor— 5i-inch  smaller  bore. 

Price  SI  ISO,  f.  o.  b.  Racine 

Also  six  styles  of  enclosed  and  convertible 
bodies.  Also  new  Club  Roadster. 


made  up  for  short  crop.  T’oiilti^v  raising 
is  Ciirried  ou  in  sections  of  this  comity, 
and  some  good  show  stock  can  be  seen 
frequently ;  prices  have  been  high  all 
Winter.  Eggs  htive  dropped  recently,  are 
quoted  32e  per  doz. ;  fowls.  20  to  22c  per 
lb, ;  chickens,  25  to  27o  per  lb. ;  butter, 
38c  per  lb. ;  ctibbage.  10c  })er  lb. ;  squash, 
6c  per  lb.;  carrots.  $1.25  p 'r  bn.;  onions, 
$9  per  btig ;  beans.  a’cIIou  eyes.  $8  per 
bu. ;  pc:.  beans.  $7.50  per  bn. ;  cracked 
corn,  .$1.25;  bran.  .$2.()5 ;  mixed  feed, 
$2.15;  brown  middlings,  $’2.05;  gluten 
meal.  $2.25  per  cwt. ;  cottonseed  meal, 
$2.40  per  CAvt.  av.  ii.  b. 

Hancock  Co.,  ^le. 

Cows  from  $60  to  $10t);  veal.  12c.  per 
lb. ;  pork,  Ih'e.  12c. ;  hens.  live.  18  to 
20c.;  eggs,  brown,  27c.,  Avhit(>.  ,32c.  Hay 
No,  1.  $12  per  ton  ;  has'  No.  2,  $10.  But¬ 
ter,  around  40e  per  lb. ;  potatoes,  $‘2.50 
per  bu. ;  apples,  not  mau3’  this  year,  50 
to  75c.  c.  A. 

Cayupa  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Eggs,  24c;  butter,  35;‘;  cheese,  28c; 
maple  S3  rnp,  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  gal., 
.sugar,  l()c;  hogs.  16e;  drcs.-ed ;  A-eal,  16c; 
potatoes,  $’2  to  $2.50.  Many  silos  being 
built,  L.  c.  K. 

Crawford  Co.,  Pa. 


None  Like  Them 

You  will  find  no  other  car  like 
Mitchells.  Most  of  our  extras 
are  found  in  Mitchells  only. 
John  W.  Bate’s  methods  are 
used  in  this  factory  alone.  Our 
body  designs  are  exclusive. 

Go  see  what  these  things  mean 
to  you.  See  the  extra  features, 
extra  beauty,  extra  strength. 
See  if  you  want  a  fine  car  with¬ 
out  them.  If  you  do  not  know 
the  nearest  Mitchell  dealer,  ask 
us  for  his  name. 


The  $1150  Model 

Mitchell  Junior  is  almost  like 
the  Mitchell,  but  a  little  smaller. 
But  even  this  size  is  roomy  and 
powerful.  The  wheelbase  is 
120  inches. 

See  which  size  you  want,  and 
which  style  of  body.  All  are 
Bate-built  cars.  And  each  one 
offers  at  least  20  per  cent  extra 
value. 

MITCHELL  MOTORS  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


A  cold,  raw  wind  is  blowing  down  our 
valley  at  just  the  wrong  time.  Warm 
weather  started,  and  we  got  ready  for 
Spring  work  with  dreams  of  planting  to¬ 
matoes  and  viewing  apple  blooms.  Then 
it  seemed  as  if  the  fickle  Spring  jusr 
danced  up  our  valley  and  up.set  a  jar  of 
ice  water,  or  picked  a  hole  in  the  side  of 
an  iceberg.  At  any  rate  the  ground  is 
crusted  by  frost  and  most  of  us  feel  a 
little  crusted  in  disposition.  At  such 
times  the  children  can  play  games  and 
eat  apples  to  keep  up  their  spirits.  The 
best  way  for  older  folks  to  get  the  cold 
out  of  their  hopes  and  joints  is  to  start  a 
good  open  fire  and  get  into  touch  with  oil 
friends. 

Old  Faces. — A  family  like  ours  is  like 
a  transplanted  tree — just  coming  to  fruit¬ 
ing.  One  cannot  really  know  what  “old 
neighbors”  are  unless  he  has  grown  up 
with  them  from  childhood.  Here  I  am 
from  near  Cape  Cod,  and  here  is  Mother 
from  Mississippi,  located  in  New  .Tersey. 
The  true  old  friendships  were  formed 
years  ago,  and  it  has  been  impossible  to 
carry  the  real  spirit  of  the  fine  old  home 
towns  along  with  us.  The  ocean  off  the 
Jersey  coast  is  pretty  much  the  same  as 
the  water  off  Cape  Cod,  and  there  are 
those  who  consider  the  Ilackemsack  as 
fine  a  stream  as  the  Missis.sipi)i.  We  d  > 
not  care  to  live  anywhere  else,  but  on  a 
day  like  this  there  will  come  soft  memo¬ 
ries  of  the  old  home  town.  Out  in  the 
West  it  is  different,  because  society  is 
new  there,  and  the  pioneer  or  his  children 
can  make  about  what  they  like  out  of  it. 
In  the  older  and  more  conservative  East 
there  are  certain  habits  of  thought  and 
work  which  belong  to  the  locality,  and 
the  new-comer  must  observe  them  or  be¬ 
come  more  or  less  of  an  outlaw. 

New  Faces  Wanted. — Sometimes, 
when  I  go  back  to  the  old  town,  I  begin 
to  wonder  if  it  was  not  after  all  a  mis¬ 
take  to  go  wandering  away  from  it.  Life 
seems  peaceful  there,  and  I  know  only 
too  well  that  the  rest  of  the  world  has 
its  full  share  of  trouble  and  strife.  Then 
I  find  .some  old-time  friend  who  says, 
“Sometimes  I  think  I  have  made  a  mi-!- 
take  in  sticking  close  to  the  old  town.  Of 
course,  I  know  it  is  true  that  ‘old  friends 
are  best’ — yet  at  times  they  get  a  little 
stale,  and  I  wish  I  had  more  new  friends, 
and  that  I  could  see  new  things  and  a 
■wider  range  of  life !”  So  it  is  as  broad 
as  it  is  long.  While  I  may  be  thinking  of 
old  friends  back  near  the  Cape,  they  may 
be  wishing  they  were  out  in  the  world, 
living  in  new  communities,  and  able  to 
take  a  broader  view  of  life.  If  the  man 
out  in  the  world  went  “back  home”  to 
live  he  would  feel  stifled  at  times.  If  the 
man  “back  home”  broke  awnay  he  •  would 
feel  sad  enough  at  times  for  a  look  at  the 
old  place.  As  for  me,  the  big  friendly 
family  of  Tjie  R.  N.-Y.  gives  me  thought 
and  company  on  days  like  this  one. 

A  Gueat  FAiaLY. — What  a  company 
our  people  make !  There  is  nothing  quite 
like  it  in  the  wmrld.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  another  paper  on  earth  to  which 
country  people  turn  with  greater  confi¬ 
dence  and  good  will.  Take  all  our  read¬ 
ers  togethei',  and  they  would  equal  the 
population  of  nearlj'  two  States  like  Ver¬ 
mont,  or  three  or  four  great  Western 
States.  Every  occupation  known  to  men 
and  women  will  be  found  represented  in 
our  ranks.  If  every  person  outside  The 
R.  N.-Y.  family  were  destroyed  to-morrow 
I  believe  there  would  still  be  found  men 
and  women  capable  of  carrying  on  every 
known  useful  occupation.  From  the  ac¬ 
tuary  to  the  zymologist  we  can  supply 
them  all  from  our  ranks,  and  the  best 
part  of  it  all  is  that  they  seem  to  be  bound 
together  by  such  a  tie  of  fi-iendship  that 
they  are  all  ready  to  help  each  other. 
Not  long  ago  we  printed  a  note  from  a 
man  who  wanted  word  of  an  old-fashioned 
apple  variety.  We  have  had  more  than 
25  offers  to  supply  this  wmod. 

Met  By  Chance. — A  noveli.s't  could 
take  our  daily  correspondence  and  find  in 
it  material  for  a  dozen  “great  American 
stories.”  The  most  stnking  thing  is  the 
way  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  find  each 
other  in  unexpected  places.  Here  is  a 
note  from  a  Massachusetts  man — a  jour¬ 
neyman  printer,  who  does  more  or  less 


wandering  about — alwmys  turning  up  in 
the  old  town  at  intervals: 

Two  weeks  ago  I  started  working  as  a 
planter  for  the  proprietor  of  a  job  .shop 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  r.nd  one  day  got  to  talk¬ 
ing  with  him  and  his  wife  about  farming. 
They  started  to  tell  me  about  a  paper  I 
ought  to  take  if  I  was  interested  in  firm¬ 
ing — it  was  the  best  thing  they  had  seen, 
etc.,  and  it  expo.sed  all  the  schemes  and 
rogues.  I  told  them  I  had  taken  it  13 
year.s,  and  then  asked  them  if  it  wasn’t 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  They  looked 
surprised  and  said  yes.  'So  send  along 
some  envelopes ;  I’ll  give  them  out  as  I 
have  opportunity.  The  fact  that  I  am 
working  for  an  honest  paper,  devoted  to 
farmers’  interests,  is  reward  enough  for 
me,  H.  E,  R. 

Now  here  was  a  man  from  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Valley  who  had  w'andered  far 
down  to  Atlanta,  Ga.  Whenever  a  man 
travels  very  far  north  or  south  from  his 
home  latitude  he  feels  a  little  lonely  in 
spite  of  all  he  can  do.  It  is  not  like  work¬ 
ing  East  or  West  along  the  latitude  of 
the  home  town.  I  guess  it  is  somewhat 
like  those  blueberry  plants  which  Miss 
Elizabeth  White  is  propagating.  The 
Yankee  does  best  on  a  ratber  thin  and 
acid  soil !  One  may  well  ask  what  a 
I)rinter  would  have  to  do  with  a  paper 
like  ours.  Yet  even  in  that  Southern 
country  it  was  the  friendly  feeling  which 
goes  with  The  R,  N.-Y.  which  sent  them 
all  to  pre.ss  with  the  ink  of  a  lasting 
friendship. 

Reader  By  Chance. — Then  comes  this 
one  from  “an  old  but  unknown  friend” : 

Enclosed  find  check  for  renewal  sub- 
.scrii)tion  on  account  of  Mrs.  Therese 
Schwenk,  your  faithful  friend.  Since  her 
eyesight  is  failing  her  I  have  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  reading  her  paper  to  her.  I  am 
always  very  much  interested  in  it,  al¬ 
though  you  might  think  a  teacher  of  Ger¬ 
man,  French  and  Si)anish  would  have 
quite  different  interests.  I  assure  you, 
however,  I  am  interested  and  find  The 
R.  N.-Y.  full  of  good  things.  It  is  a 
breath  of  country  air  after  a  stuffy  school 
room.  EMILIE  .SCHNEIDER. 

Mrs.  Schwenk  was  one  of  the  30  women 
who  entered  a  “favorite  hen”  in  the  egg- 
laying  contest  two  years  ago.  I  shall 
always  remember  the  fine  spirit  and  good 
nature  Mrs.  Schwenk  show’ed  in  that  con¬ 
test.  Her  hen  did  not  do  as  well  as  we 
all  hoped  she  would,  and  we  made  a  mi.s- 
take  here  in  giving  her  the  wrong  name. 
I  fear  some  women  I  know  would  have 
made  life  something  of  a  burden  to  us 
for  this,  but  Mrs.  Schwenk  did  not  blame 
anyone — not  even  the  hen.  As  for  the 
mistake  about  the  name  she  merely  said  : 
“It  is  the  privilege  of  every  lady  to  have 
her  najne  changed  !”  Mrs.  Schwenk  will 
forgive  me  if  I  say  she  is  a  true  spoi't, 
and  I  am  told  she  is  accepting  her  coming 
afflictions  with  the  true  fortitude  of  a 
“faithful  friend.” 

The  Teacher. — But  you  see  when  we 
are  all  i)ut  off  on  that  desert  island  we 
shall  have  full  instruction  in  these  mod¬ 
ern  languages.  It  gives  us  all  a  kindly 
feeling  to  think  that  IMrs.  Schwenk,  as 
§he  passes  along  into  the  darkness,  likes 
to  carry  with  her  the  record  of  The  R, 
N.-Y.  people.  I  know  a  deaf  man  who 
tells  me  that  he  has  not,  for  some  years, 
heard  any  of  the  so-called  “pop\ilar” 
music.  Years  ago  he  had  as  friends  sev¬ 
eral  old  musicians  who  played  and  sang 
the  world’s  great,  glorious  nnisic.  They 
were  “old  timers.”  The  singer's  voice 
had  begun  to  crack  and  the  hand  which 
held  the  violin  bow  trembled  a  little.  They 
had  been  discarded  by  polite  and  musical 
society,  but  you  should  have  heard  them 
on  a  Summer  night  when  the  moonlight 
lay  along  the  streets  of  the  Western  town 
which  was  struggling  for  life  on  the 
I)rairie.  The  river  went  ripplfng  over  its 
sandy  bed,  the  mountain  tops  stood  up 
into  the  moonlight,  and  ghostly  memories 
from  the  “home  towns”  back  East  peered 
out  of  the  shadows  as  these  old  men 
played  and  sang.  My  deaf  friend  i.s 
thankful  that  he  had  this  music  drilled 
into  his  mind,  and  that  he  has  never  heard 
the  modern  “ragtime”  and  stupid  senti¬ 
ment.  Our  new  friend  will  not  long  be 
“unknown,”  but  thousands  of  our  people 
will  think  of  her  as  she  reads  to  her 
afflicted  friend,  and  look  about  to  see  how 
they  too  may  help  the  unfortunate. 

The  Farh  Paper. — I  am  sure  that  I 
have  at  least  500  othe.  k  .ters  just  as 
good  and  just  as  suggestive.  These  two 
will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  way  our  peo¬ 
ple  feel.  I  sometimes  wonder  how  it  has 
been  possible  to  develop  this  kindly  spirit 
(Continued  on  page  506) 


Planet  Jr  implements  do  more  thorough 
work,  cover  three  times  the  acreage,  and 
rob  cultivating  of  two-thirds  the  labor.  They 
are  scientific  crop-coaxers — the  result  of  45 
years  experience  at  practical  farming  and 
manufacturing.  Fully  guaranteed. 


No.  4 


Plauiet  Jr 

Farm  and  Garden 
Implements 


No.  4  Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder, 
Wheel-Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow  does  the  work  so  quickly, 
easily  and  thoroug^hly  that  it  pays  for  itself  in  a  single 
season.  Sows  all  garden  seeds  (in  drills  or  hills),  plows, 
opens  furrows,  and  covers  them,  hoes  and  cultivates  all 
through  the  season. 

No.  12  Planet  Jr  Double  and  Single  Wheel- 
Hoe  Combined  is  the  greatest  hand-cultivating 
tool  in  the  world.  It  straddles  crops  till  20  inches 
high,  then  works  between  rows  with  one  or  two 
wheels.  The  plows  open  furrows  and  cover  them. 

The  cultivator  teeth  work  deep  or  shallow.  The 
hoes  are  wonderful  weed-killers.  Use  these 
tools  and  cut  down  living  costs.  We  make 
32  styles  of  seed  drills  and  wheel-hoes- 
various  prices. 


72-page  Catalog,  free! 


Illustrates  Planet  Jrs  doing  actual 
farm  and  garden  work,  and  describes 
over  70  different  tools,  including 
Seeders,  Wheel-Hoes,  Horse-Hoes, 
Harrows, Orchard-,  Beet-,  and  Pivot-, 
Wheel  Riding  Cultivators.  Write 
postal  for  it  today! 


No.  12 


S  L  ALLEN  &  CO  Boxll07V  Philadelphia 


THE  EMPIRE  KING 

A  H andy  Barrel  Sprayer 

Pump  handle  swing.s  the  agitator. 
Automatic  brush  cleans  intake 
Strainer.  Includes  32  gal.  barrel, 
handles  and  steel  wheels  3"  wide. 
Surprisingly  easy  to  operate. 

We  also  make  bucket,  knapsack, 
traction  and  gasoline  engine  r'lgs. 
“OSPRAYMO  ” 

Leaders  for  S5  years. 

Write  for  free  catalog  and  Spraying 
Calendar. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 

Dept  2  Elmira,  N.V. 


Firm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tooli 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  questions: 
How  I  grow  crops  at  least  ex- 
,pense  ?  How  can  I  get  my  SDrayini? 
I  done  and  on  time  ?  Use  an 


No.  115-P 
Greatest 
eombioed 
field  aod 
orchard 
aprayar 


Sprays  10  rows  potatoes,  S 
rows  canteloupes,  cucum¬ 
bers,  etc.  at  one  operation 
and  at  200  pounds  pressure. 
The  first  and  only  sprayer 
adapted  for  so  rapid  field- 

work  and.  at  the  same  time, un¬ 
excelled  tor  orchard  use.  Drlv- 

p.  new  way 

ENGINE— q^ulckly  Inter¬ 
changeable  with  our  new  Iron 
Ago  Engine  Digger.  Wo  make 
full  lino  of  r-otato,  spraying, 
cultivating  and  garden  tools. 
Write  today  for  free  booklet 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


HORSE-HIGH,  BULL- 
STRONG,  PIG-TIGHT. 

Made  Of  Open  Hearth  wire 
heavily  galvanized — a  strong 
durable,  long-lasting,  rust-re- 
Blstlng  fence.  Sold  direct  to  the 
Farmer  at  wire  mill  prices. 
Here’s  a  few  of  our  big  valu  es : 
26-inch  Hog  Fence  -  1 69fc  a  rod 
47-ineh  Farm  Fence  -  24Ho  a  rod 
48-inch  Poultry  Fence  -  29>fe  a  rod 
Special  Prieea  on  Galv.  Barbed  Wire 

I  and  Metal  Fence  Posts.  Our  Catalog  shows  lOO 
styles  and  heights  of  Farm, Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence 
at  money-saving  prices.  Write  to-day.  It’s  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  230  Muncia,  Ind. 


iWonflerful  Money  Saving 
’^Fence  Book.  Over  150  Styles. 

.  Gate.s-Ste<jl  Posts-BarbWlre^  _ 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY-FREIGHT  PAIO 

All  heavy  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED  WIRES.  134 
per  rod  np.  Get  free  Book  and  Sample  to  tesL 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO., 
Ospt.  59  •  >  .^CUveland,  Ohio 


me 


—but  don't  spread  the  lime  with  a 
shovel.  Hcrtzler  &  Zook  Low- 
Down  Lime  Spreader  saves  lime 
and  labor  too.  Adjustable  flow,  force  feed.  Lowest 

firice.  Capacity,  150  to  4,000  lbs.  Write  for  cata- 
ogues  and  special  offer.  $24  and  up. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  COMPANY 
Boa  O  Belleville.  Pa. 


BateiiunM’l’gCo..Box  2H,,GreiiIoch,N.J« 


ORE 
LONEY 

for  tenant  more 
money  for  owner,  in  our 
Active  Fertilizers. 

Just  ask  nearest  office  for 
booklet.  Agents  wanted. 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

New  York,  Baltimore,  Buffalo, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Detroit, 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  etc. 
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RURALISMS 


Cross  Fertilizing  and  Quality 

There  is  a  widespread  belief  that  the 
pollen  passing  from  one  fruit  variety  to 
another  will  affect  the  (piality  of  the 
fruit.  Many  peojde  still  believe  that  if 
melons  are  planted  near  sipiash  or  cucum¬ 
bers  the  ‘‘crossing”  Avill  make  the  melons 
tasteless.  The  scientific  men  seem  to  have 
demonstrated  that  while  this  crossing  will 
affect  the  seed,  the  flesh  of  the  melon  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  Now  a  pear  gi-ower 
wants  to  know  if  the  pollen  of  Kieffer 
Iiear  will  affect  the  quality  of  Bartlett  if 
the  two  kinds  grow  side  by  side.  He 
finds  on  some  of  his  trees  an  unusually 
huge  Bartlett  with  rather  coar.se  grained 
flesh  and  not  a  delicate  flavor.  Prof.  I*f. 
A.  Blake,  in  commenting  on  this,  says; 

‘‘I  do  not  think  that  the  isdleu  fi'om 
Kieffer  pears  would  affect  the  quality  of 
the  P.artlett.  I  think  it  is  largely  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  growth.  AVe  often  observe  that 
some  pears  are  more  woody  than  others, 
and  have  hard  portions  in  the  flesh.  This 
is  nearly  always  true  of  Kieffer  when  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  too  late  upon  the  tree's.  If 
tliey  are  picked  at  the  proper  time  and 
ripened  in  storage,  we  do  not  find  as  much 
of  this  hard  material  in  the  flesh.  The 
Kieffer  i)ear  commonly  blooms  a  little 
before  the  Bartlett,  and  it  is  also  a  (pies- 
tion  as  to  whether  the  Bartletts  .arc  pol¬ 
linated  by  the  Kieffer.  That,  of  co\irso, 
would  need  to  be  tested  out  to  make  cer¬ 
tain.  I  think  it  would  be  perfectly  lu'oper 
for  this  man  to  jiropagate  from  his  strain 
of  big  Bartletts.  The  fact  that  his  Bart¬ 
letts  are  particularly  large  may  also  ac¬ 
count  for  the  coarseness  of  the  flesh.  I 
would  suggest  that  he  experiment  a  little 
next  year  by  picking  off  .some  of  the  Bart¬ 
letts  rather  early  and  ripen  them  in  stor¬ 
age  and  note  whether  this  has  any  influ¬ 
ence  whatever  upon  the  coarseness  of  the 
flesh.  I  believe  it  is  a  case  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  conditions  in  his  particular  orchard.” 


Blueberry  Plants  as  Ornamental  Shrubs 

We  are  learning  some  iutcre.sting  things 
iibout  blueberry  culture.  It  appears  that 
.si>ecimens  of  blueberry  plants  liave  been 
used  for  some  yeai-s  for  ornamental  pur¬ 
poses;  in  fact  there  is  quite  a  large  de¬ 
mand  for  these  plants,  as  their  foliage 
and  bloom  are  very  beautiful.  We  saw  in 
Miss  Elizabeth  White’s  collection  several 
plants  which  though  of  very  ordinary 
quality  as  regards  their  fruit,  possessed 
great  beauty  in  foliage  and  bloom.  They 
would  probably  prove  very  u.seful  as  orna¬ 
mental  shrubs.  Of  course,  such  plants  as 
have  been  used  for  tins  purj)Ose  in  the 
past  are  unselected  for  fruit,  and  prob¬ 
ably  most  of  them  would  have  little  value 
.aside  from  the  beauty  of  theli'  foliage. 
Here  comes  another  opportunity  in  the 
future  for  plants  carrying  superior  fruit. 
Many  of  the  larger  estates  are  beautifully 
.arranged,  and  the  owners  are  prepared  to 
go  to  aluio.st  any  reasonable  expense  in 
order  to  obtain  a  great  collection  of  rare 
idanfs.  They  would  undoubtedly  be  glad 
to  obtain  blueberry  plants  with  good 
foliage  and  at  the  .same  time  giving  supe¬ 
rior  fruit.  Of  course,  the  study  in  such 
cases  is  to  prepaia;  a  patch  of  acid  soil  so 
that  the  plants  would  feel  at  home  and 
thrive.  Until  Brof.  C'oville  worked  Oiit 
the  habits  of  the  plant  and  showed  that 
it  reipiired  acid  conditions,  nff>st  people 
sujiposed  that  the  blueberry  would  thrive 
in  any  good  garden  soil.  We  think  it  likely 
that  many  plants  of  this  sort  were  weak¬ 
ened  or  destroyed  by  the  ajiplication  of 
lime  and  manure — killed  by  kindness  as  it 
were.  The  future  of  the  industry  seems 
secure  now  that  the  habits  of  the  jilants 
are  understood  and  superior  varieties  can 
be  obtained. 


The  Ontakio  Apple. — This  apple  has 
proved  an  early  and  abundant  bearer  with 
me.  Although  not  of  high  quality,  yet 
its  large  size  and  handsome  apiiearance 
when  well  grown  has  made  it  a  iirofitable 
apple  in  a  limited  way.  It  might  be  used 
as  a  liller  or  semi-filler  where  such  varie¬ 
ties  as  Baldwin  are  grown.  It  sells  well 
in  the  Fall  as  a  pie  apple  and  will  keep 
well  into  the  Winter.  To  the  grower  who 
ns(>s  barrels  and  ships  via  freight  it  ought 
to  lu-ove  valuable  in  some  locations; 
hangs  well  to  the  tree  for  so  large  an 
‘‘I'ple,  I£.  o.  IME.M). 

Massachusetts. 


Fail*  List  Prices 


Fair  Treattneixl: 


GOODRICH 

BLACK  SAFETY  TREAD  TIRES 

Underwritten.  W  GOODRICH 
Good  Faith 


The  Fair  Treatment  Guarantee- 


the  pledged  good  faith  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Rubber  Company — takes  the  slightest 
shadow  of  a  risk  off  Goodrich  Black  Safety 
Tread  Tires. 

You  must  get  full  value  service 

from  a  Goodrich  tire,  or  Goodrich  wants  it 
back  forthwith. 

Then  Goodrich  FAIR  TREATMENT  steps 
up  and  squares  the  debt  of  that  tire  —  squares  it 
gladly  and  generously  with  a  liberal  adjustment, 
bound  to  satisfy  you. 

For  Goodrich  accepts  as  the  Company’s  debt 
of  honor  an  obligation  of  tire  service,  worthy  of  the 
best  fabric  tire  made. 

There  are  no  conditions,  no  catch  words  to  Grood- 
rich’s  world  wide  invitation; 

^^Send  back  to  Goodrich 
ANY  Goodrich  tire  you 
believe  owes  you  anything.  ** 


6 


■  » 


Where  You  See  This  Sigo 
Goodrich  Tires  are  Stocked 


Ask  Your  Dealer  for  Theia 


The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co. 

Akron,  Ohio 


Also  Maker  of  the  Celebrated  tires 
on  which  Dario  Resta  won  the  official 
J916  National  Automobile  Racing 
Championship,  Silvertown  Cord  Tires 


^JBest:  XXX  tlx^*Xjf>xxst  Rxxxx  ** 


GREATEST  BUGGY  BOOK 

rOEE-Postpaid 


ever  offered.  Over  150  new  Styles  to  choose  f  rom- 
more  than  you  will  find  in  20  stores— all  offered  at 
prices  that  save  you  {20  to  {40. 

SPLIT  HICKORY 

The  world’s  finest  vehicles— leaders  for  17 
years-^moro  than  a  quarter  of  a  inillion 
now  in  use.  All  guaranteed  2  years— all 
sold  on  80  days’  free  road  test  to  prove  tho 
quality  and  convince  you  that  it  is  the  best  buggy  you 
year  lam  showing  25  styles  of  my  famous 
Split  Hickory  Special.  You  ought  to  sec  them  and  the  prices 
quote.  Write  for  tVeo^Cata^og  TODAY.  Address 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO.,  Station  29  0  Columbus,  Ohio 

Also  writo  for  my  Farm  Wagon  and  Hamaaa  Catalogs 


TTHIS  Sa  my  Split  Hickory 
*•  Spocial  —  ‘’the  fijiest 
buggy  ever  built.**  Has 
moiaed  steel  auto  Beat*^ 
never-leak  top— genuine 


poiotiog. 


BE^BIODM 

GALVANIZED 


SHEETS 


.  Made  from  KEYSTONE  COPPER  STEEL-highest  qual- 
■^^■'1  ity  and  most  rust-resistant  galvanized  sheets  manufactured  for 
Culverts,  Flumes,  Tanks,  Silos,  Roofing  and  Siding. 


Actual  service  tests  have  proved  the  superiority  of  APOLLO-KEYSTONE  for  all  purposes 
whore  long  service  and  resistance  to  corrosion  are  factors.  Look  for  tho  Keystone  added  be* 
low  tho  Apollo  trade-mark— it  Indicates  that  Copper  Steel  is  used.  Apollo  Hoofing  and  Siding 
Products  are  strong,  durable*  fireproof  and  reasonable  in  cost.  Sold  by  weight  by  leading 
dealers  everywhere.  Send  for  a  free  copy  of  our  ‘‘Better  Buildings  *  booklet,  giving  full 
Information  and  building  plans  of  groat  value  to  every  farmer  and  owner  of  bnildings* 


AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY.  Frick  Bldfr,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


r-imm 

GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  tho  farmer’s  big  questions: 

How  can  I  have  a  good  garden  with 
least  e:;penso?  Ilow  caq  the  wife 
have  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  for 
the  homo  tablo  with  least  labor? 

IRON  AGE 

solves  the  garden  labor  problem. 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools — 
stored  in  small  space.  Sows,  cov¬ 
ers,  cultivates,  weeds,  ridges, 
etc. , better  than  old-time  tools. 
A  woman,  boy  or  girl  can 
push  it  and  doa  day’s  band- 
work  in  GO 
minutes.  88 
combina¬ 
tions.  $3.26 
to  $16.00. 
Write  for 
booklet. 

BatemanM’PgCo.,Box  2C.,Grenloch,N.J. 


DITCHED 

and  Terraces 

Also  grade  roads,  build 
dykes,  levees  wUb 

'Finn  Ditdicr 


and  Grader 

Works  In  any  soil.  Makes  V- 
Bhaped  ditch  or  cleans  ditches 
up  to  *  feet  deep.  Does  labor  of 
100  men.  All  Steel.  Reversible, 
Adiustablo.  Write  for  free  book 
and  our  proposition. 

0wattIioreDitder& Grader  Co.  1^  Box  2340w«aifcore,  Ky. 
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A  National  WeoUly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  ]Iomc4 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  foreign  countries  in  the  Tniversal  Postal  Union,  $2.(V1,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8^  marks,  or  lO'A  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  Xew  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates.  75  cents  t>er  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders, 

SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advei^tisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
”  every  ))OKsible  precaution  and  admit  the  a/lveitising  of 

reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  i>aid  subwribers  sustained  by  tiiisting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  axlvertisers  or  misleading  advei’tiseinents  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exjiosed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjii^  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
re^onsible  houses,  whether  advertisei's  or  not.  Wo  willingly  use  our  good 
oniees  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactmns.  ne  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
rosi^n^ible  for  the  debts  of  honest  banki  upts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  or  the  time  or 
uie  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  IliE  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  wiiting  the  a<ivcrtiser. 


Do  not,  ICC  heg  of  gou,  let  oil  thin  war  excitement 
drive  gour  mind  aicag  from  gour  duty  in  local  farm 
polities.  The  Wiehs  hill  or  ang  of  its  shadows  must 
he  defeated.  'The  Towner  hill  should  he  passed. 
The  politicians  welcome  all  this  war  talk  hccause 
theg  think  it  will  ahsorh  the  attention  of  farmers 
so  that  some  of  the  things  we  are  fighting  against 
can  he  guietlg  slipped  over  while  ice  are  shouting 
for  the  war.  Do  not  let  up  for  an  instant  in  the 
fight  for  local  reforms! 

* 

ONE  of  oiir  readers  who  lives  in  the  district 
represented  by  Senator  Wicks  wrote  the  fol¬ 
lowing  model  letter  to  the  Senator: 

My  Dear_  Senator : 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  Smith-Towner  bill,  also  the 
Hill-Wheeler  bill,  and  as  one  of  your  constituents,  I 
ask  you  to  s\ipport  these  bills.  Will  you  do  so?  If 
not,  why  notf 

Very  truly  yours, 

H.  G.  PHILLIPS. 

That  is  a  subject  which  will  interest  thousands 
of  our  readers,  and  here  are  the  reasons  given  by 
Senator  Wicks,  written  April  3. 

Ill  answer  to  your  favor  of  the  2n(l,  would  say  that 
I  too  am  in  favor  of  the  Hill-Wheeler  bill,  but  in  so 
far  as  the  Smith-Towner  bill  is  concerned,  I  am  not 
in.  favor  of  it  and  will  not  support  it,  and  as  you  close 
your  letter  by  saying  “if  not  why  not,”  I  will  tell  you. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  uiicons-titutioiial.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond-  place  it  would  plunge  the  State  into  a  policy  that 
no  man  could  honestly  support.  In  the  third  place,  the 
whole  scheme  is  an  experiment.  There  is  nothing  set¬ 
tled  about  it  and  I  am  perfectly  astonished  that  rea¬ 
sonable,  iuteHig<mt  and  usually  farsighted  men,  as 
farmers  are,  should  get  aboard  a  bill  they  know  noth¬ 
ing  about. 

When  this  bill  was  drawn  last  year  Commissioner 
Dillon  gave  it  to  Senator  Wicks  for  introduction. 
The  Senator  said  it  was  fine — just  the  needed  thing. 
He  was  anxious  to  father  it  and  thanked  the  Com¬ 
missioner  for  giving  him  a  chance!  Then,  all  of 
a  sudden,  his  feet  grew  cold  and  he  hesitated,  and 
finally  the  bill  was  introduced  by  Senator  Towner. 
It  is  evident  that  Senator  E.  R.  Brown  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  this  change  in  the  mind  of  Senator  Wicks. 
Our  belief  is  that  Senator  Browui  opposed  the  bill 
because  he  saw  that  it  would  start  a  revolution 
in  the  marketing  of  farm  products,  and  drive  cer¬ 
tain  big  milk  dealers  away  from  the  graft  and 
monopoly  they  have  long  enjoyed.  To  pass  this  bill 
and  have  it  succeed  would  mean  a  death  blow  at 
the  political  gangs  in  both  the  old  parties  which 
have  long  lived  by  bleeding  the  big  corporations 
and  produce  handlers.  ^‘Unconstitutional!^’  That 
has  always  been  the  insolent  bluff  of  the  political 
gang.  “Magna  Charter”  was  unconstitutional  in 
the  mind  of  King  John  and  the  politicians  of  that 
age!  The  Declaration  of  Independence,  Lincoln’s 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  the  income  tax,  prim¬ 
ary  election — all  jvere  “unconstitutional”  to  the 
gang  who,  in  every  age,  have  held  up  the  common 
people.  Another  word  to  kill  off  reforms  is  “ex¬ 
periment  !”  The  American  Revolution  was  an  ex¬ 
periment.  So  was  the  popular  election  of  U.  S. 
Senators ;  so  is  the  Oregon  law  for  a  minimum 
w^age  for  women — so  are  hundreds  of  other  public 
acts  sneered  at  by  the  politicians  but  now  fixed  as  a 
rock  in  public  life.  Had  there  been  no  experiments 
in  legislation,  if  men  had  always  been  afraid  of 
that  word  “unconstitutional,”  we  would  now  be  back 
in  the  dark  ages — and  we  would  deseiwe  to  be,  too. 
This  incident  is  the  best  illustration  we  have  yet 
had  of  the  blighting  power  of  polities.  Senator 
Wicks  knew  this  Towner  bill  was  needed  and  he 
knew  his  people  wanted  it.  Yet  Senator  Brown 
touched  him  with  the  party  whii>,  and  in  an  instant 
the  bill  became  “unconstitutional”  and  “dangerous.” 
Before  Brown  snapped  his  finger  Wicks  was  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  bill — after  that  little  performance 
he  was  “perfectly  astonished”  that  farmers  should 
support  it.  What  chances  have  farmers  when  their 
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needs  and  wishes  are  thus  snapped  out  like  a  boy'.s 
marble? 

* 

This  year  we  have  a  good  many  questions  about 
preparing  land  for  ci-op.s.  People  want  to 
work  up  large  fields  and  put  in  grain  or  potatoes. 
They  want  to  know  if  they  cannot  harrow,  cut  out 
the  work  of  plowing  and  get  jnst  as  good  crops. 
No!  On  such  old  land  as  they  plan  to  use  good 
plowing  will  be  necessary.  They  might  chop  up 
the  soil  and  get  a  start  with  their  crops,  but  they 
will  do  far  better  to  take  less  land  and  give  it  the 
best  fitting  pos.sible.  We  find  farmers  who  think 
of  rushing  into  beans  or  some  other  crop  which  they 
have  never  known,  and  plunging  with  borrowed  money 
and  expensive  labor  on  a  mere  chance.  This  is  no 
time  to  get  excited  and  rush  into  a  gambling  pi’opo- 
sition — trying  to  cover  too  much  ground  with  un¬ 
known  crops.  The  country  needs  cool,  sound  judg¬ 
ment,  and  that  means  growing  the  crops  w'o  know 
most  about — not  spreading  out,  but  handling  a  mod¬ 
erate  amount  of  land  as  well  as  we  know  how. 

♦ 

Jr  ST  as  we  go  to  press  the  announcement  is 
made  concerning  a  new  form  of  loan  to  the 
farmers  of  New  York  State,  A  fund  of  .$10,000,- 
000  will  l)e  organized  by  financial  interests  and  it  is 
proposed  to  loan  this  to  farmers  at  th(‘  rate  of  41^ 
per  cent.  Credit  will  be  made  easy  and  the  notes 
will  be  renew^able,  the  money  to  be  applied  for  the 
purchase  of  seeds,  fertilizers  and  the  necessary  outfit 
for  raising  this  year’s  crop.  Full  details  have  nor 
yet  been  worked  out,  but  arrangements  will  be  made 
to  handle  the  matter  through  local  committees,  the 
State  being  organized  into  districts.  Marc  W.  Cole, 
of  Albion,  N.  Y.,  is  to  have  general  charge  of  this 
matter. 

Governor  Whitman  has  appointed  a  committee  con¬ 
sisting  of  Charles  S.  Wilson,  State  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  chairman;  John  H.  Finley,  State  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education;  A.  R.  Mann  of  Ithaca,  deaTi 
of  the  State  Agricultural  College;  M.  C.  Burritt  of 
Ithaca,  State  Director  of  Farm  Bureaus;  John  J. 
Dillon  of  New  York,  State  Commissioner  of  Foods 
and  Markets;  Seth  .T.  T.  Bush  of  Morton,  president 
of  the  Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society;  S 
J.  Low'ell  of  Fredonia,  master  of  the  State  Grange; 
F.  W.  Sessions  of  Utica,  president  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural  Society;  Roswell  D.  Cooper  of  Little  Falls, 
president  of  the  Dairymen’s  League. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  committee  will  be  held  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y,,  April  16. 

* 

“I  don’t  know  what  some  farmers  would  do  if 
their  wives  didn’t  keep  track  of  everything.” 

HAT  is  honest  and  true  comment  from  the 
young  man  who,  on  page  576,  gives  us  his  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  hired  man.  He  ought  to  know,  be- 
ciiu.se  he  has  wandered  about  searching  for  wages 
and  experience.  He  has  struck  one  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  principles  of  farming.  The  woman  of  the  farm 
is,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  both  promoter 
and  protector.  Mo.st  of  the  new  and  progressive 
things  started  on  the  farm  grow  from  mother’s  de¬ 
sire  to  give  her  children  a  fair  chance.  We  hear 
of  a  middle-aged  farmer  -wdio  proclaimed  every¬ 
where  about  his  cattle,  “My  stock  is  up  to  par!” 
ITis  w’ife’s  story  w'as,  “That  is  true,  and  it  is  be¬ 
cause  /  ke]it  at  Pa !”  In  a  majority  of  farm  homes 
you  will  find  that  the  bookkeeping,  the  planning 
and  the  orderly  arranging  are  done  by  the  women, 
with  credit  claimed  by  the  men.  Your  college 
scientist  may  not  thank  us  for  telling  the  truth,  but 
he  must  take  second  place  to  the  farmer’s  wife  in 
useful  leadership. 

* 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States 
prints  a  letter  of  advice  to  aliens  now  living 
in  this  country.  Tw'o  things  are  most  important. 
“Obey  the  laws  and  keep  your  mouth  shut!” 

That  is  good  advice.  We  commend  it  not  only  to 
aliens  but  to  many  American  citizens.  Along  the 
pathway  of  the  ages  may  be  found  the  final  rest¬ 
ing  place  of  many  worthy  men  and  worthy  enter¬ 
prises.  On  the  gravestone  of  many  of  them  will  be 
found  this  line: 

“They  Talked  Me  To  Death.” 

The  active  tongue,  which  usually  associates  with 
an  inactive  mind,  has  probably  destroyed  more 
worthy  reputations  and  more  hopeful  enterprises 
than  any  other  thing.  The  conduct  of  the  war  into 
which  we  have  entered  is  in  safe  and  strong  hands. 
The  President  and  his  advisers  do  not  need  your  ad¬ 
vice  or  your  criticism.  They  are  fully  able  to  han¬ 
dle  the  situation.  You  cannot  help  them  by  hot¬ 
headed  talk  or  debate.  They  will  need  your  man¬ 
hood  and  your  moral  support  rather  than  your 
mouth.  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  take  its  own  advice. 


April  21,  1917. 

T  is  reported  that  the  English  government  has 
bargained  for  the  entire  crop  of  Canadian  wheat 
at  prices  averaging  the  farmer  something  over  $1.7.1 
per  bushel.  The  Canadian  government  will  con¬ 
trol  the  sale  and  see  that  the  crop  is  delivered.  In 
Great  Britain  the  government  will  guarantee  cer¬ 
tain  prices  for  staple  farm  crops  for  three  years. 
These  are  minimum  prices  which  may  go  higher  in 
ca.se  of  demand.  The  Briti.sh  government  feels  jus¬ 
tified  in  guaranteeing  these  prices,  and  in  time  of 
war  no  one  makes  serious  objection,  since  the  need 
of  food  for  the  consumers  and  the  need  of  a  guar¬ 
antee  for  farmers  is  recognized  by  all.  It  was 
settled  that  English  farmers  would  not  greatly  in¬ 
crease  production  or  change  their  methods  of  fann¬ 
ing  unless  some  guarantee  was  given  them.  In 
making  this  precedent  we  think  the  English  people 
have  gone  farther  than  they  think,  and  we  believe 
that  after  the  war  farmers  will  demand  and  re¬ 
ceive  some  guarantee  which  will  insure  them  per¬ 
manently  high  prices.  Every  nation  on  earth  now 
knows  that  the  fanners  represent  the  most  import¬ 
ant  class  on  earth  in  war  or  in  peace.  They  also 
know  that  the  only  way  to  increase  farm  crops 
is  to  guarantee  a  living  price  to  the  farmer.  We 
believe  that  the  world  will  be  forced  to  act  on  the 
principle  that  the  fundamental  duty  of  every  na¬ 
tion  is  to  see  that  the  farmer  is  properly  paid  for 
his  labor. 

i  i  O  HALL  I  u.se  chemical  fertilizer  on  the  Win- 
O  ter  grain  this  Spring?”  We  have  that  ques¬ 
tion  from  many  people.  The  wheat,  they  say,  has 
not  wintered  well.  It  looks  thin  and  yellow,  and 
does  not  start  off  right.  Nothing  .but  soluble  nitro¬ 
gen  and  phofsphoric  acid  will  ever  pay  for  such  fer¬ 
tilizing.  One  pait  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  three  parts 
of  acid  phosphate  would  make  a  good  mixture  for 
Spring  use,  but  with  present  prices  for  chemicals 
wheat  should  bring  at  least  $1.50  per  bushel  to 
make  it  profitable.  That  price  seems  assured  thi.s 
year,  and  if  the  wheat  is  poor  we  think  250  pounds 
of  the  mixture  would  pay.  If  the  wheat  is  strong 
and  thick,  on  good  soil,  we  do  not  think  it  would 
pay  to  use  the  chemicals. 

* 

The  enclosed  clippings  and  many  more  like  them, 
appear  in  the  daily  papers  every  day,  and  I  am  not 
the  only  farmer  who  admits  that  they  are  getting  on 
his  nerves.  How  in.  common  sense  can  we  raise 
more  crops  with  less  help  than  ever  before  on  the 
farm?  Why  can  we  not  get  help?  We  can  when  we 
adopt  the  eight-hour  law.  Who  will  work  on  a  farm 
14  or  16  hours  a  day  when  he  can  work  other  jobs 
eight  hours  and  get  time  and  a  half  for  every  hour  over 
that  number?  The  farmer’s  eight  hours  are  now  eight 
in  the  morning  and  eight  after  dinner,  and  we  pity 
the  consumer  if  we  worked  only  their  eight  hours  a 

F.  Q.  W. 

HE  clippings  referred  to  are  from  the  daily 
jtapers  in  which  various  city  iieople  undertake 
to  tell  the  farmers  what  they  ought  to  do.  These 
people  seem  to  think  farm  crops  care  for  theni- 
selve.s,  and  that  any  fanner  can  easily  double  his 
output  if  he  cares  to.  The  frightful  ignorance  of 
the  average  city  man  regarding  fanning  is  now  be¬ 
ing  exjiosed,  and  it  is  about  the  mo.st  discouraging 
thing  in  connection  with  the  pre.seut  serious  food 
prohlein.  It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  the.se  ehildisii 
advisers  to  say  that  manufacturers  of  necessities 
should  double  their  output  and  tell  them  how  to 
do  it,  but  they  confine  their  advice  to  fanners. 
What  W'ould  the  manufacturers  and  railroads  say 
if  they  were  ordered  to  double  their  output  by  using 
school  boys,  clerks  on  vacation,  or  failures  at  other 
trades?  Yet  the  farmers  are  expected  to  make 
brides  without  straw,  and  blamed  if  they  do  not 
do  it.  There  are  no  more  patriotic  citizens  in  the 
country  than  our  farmers.  They  have  always  done 
more  than  any  other  class  when  public  sacrifices 
wei-e  demanded,  but  they  have  the  right  to  demand 
just  as  fair  treatment  as  is  given  any  other  in¬ 
dustry. 


Brevities 

The  law  of  the  Lord  is  final. 

Last  year  American  railroads  used  42,126,417  bar¬ 
rels  of  fuel  oil. 

It  is  no  crime  to  be  young,  yet  some  people  are  so 
.sour  that  they  make  age  look  like  a  criminal ! 

Now  they  say  Alaska  will  surely  be  able  to  ship 
large  quantities  of  reindeer  meat  to  this  country. 

The  hawks  and  crows  are  helping  fight  that  scourge 
of  mice  mentioned  by  Mr.  Powell  on  page  577. 

A  :jros8-BACK!  Well,  sir,  moss  never  grows  on  the 
back  of  a  worthless  rock.  Mo.ss  is  an  indication  of 
quality. 

Beware  of  the  map  agent  who  claims  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  Some  agents 
make  such  statements  in  order  to  gain  credit.  They 
are  L-auds. 

Every  day  ‘brings  news  of  great  apple  orcbard.s 
I'uiued  by  soldiers  in  the  European  war.  Remember 
that  this  country  may  supply  the  fruit  until  these  or¬ 
chards  are  replanted  and  grow  to  bearing  age. 
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Farmers  and  the  Food  Problem 

.V  SERIOUS  SITUATION.— The  whole  official 
and  commercial  population  of  tIli^^  country  is  now 
frantically  appealing  to  the  American  farmers,  for 
patriotic  reasons,  to  increase  the  supply  of  food  to 
feed  the  people  of  the  world  during  the  continuance 
of  the  war.  We  may  well  feel  alarm  for  our  food 
bins.  Our  present  supply  is  .short,  and.  according 
to  latest  estimates,  our  next  crop  of  Winter  wheat 
will  be  fifty  million  Ini.shels  short  of  the  last  crop. 
Seed  and  fertilizer’s  are  scarce  and  high  in  iirice. 
Farm  machinery  is  expensive.  Farm  labor  is  not  to 
be  had.  Farmers  have  had  two  bad  years.  Two 
years  back  crops  were  large  and  prices  were  low. 
1‘rodacers  in  many  cases  did  not  get  the  cost  of 
produciion.  Last  year  tlie  crop  was  a  failure  in 
many  sections  and  the  .season  was  a  total  loss. 
Not  a  few  growers  are  obliged  to  aSk  renewal  of 
last  year’s  credits  in  addition  to  new  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  this  season’s  needs. 

THE  FARMER'S  SHARE.— 'fhe  coiintiy  never 
iippealed  in  vain  to  the  patriotic  service  of  it.s 
farms.  In  time  of  need,  the  farmer  has  always  re- 
spf)nded  to  tlie  duty  call  of  the  counti’y.  lie  will 
do  so  now.  Whethei’  in  the  field  of  battle  or  in  the 
field  of  production,  the  farmer  can  be  relied  upon 
to  do  his  share. 

UON HIT  IONS  OF  I’ROHUCTION.— Rut  the  coun¬ 
try  has  yet  to  realize  that  production  is  an  economic 
problem.  Wlien  production  is  made  profitable,  food 
will  l)e  produced  in  abundance.  While  distiibution 
is  maintained  as  a  hazai’d,  the  food  sui)ply  must 
be  limited.  Farmers  have  found  that  they  fare 
better  with  average  production  than  with  large 
acreage  and  bumper  crops.  Tender  the  present  con¬ 
ditions,  the  initial  investment  Avill  'be  heavy.  The 
culture  and  luirvest  wilt  be  unusually  expensive  in 
case  the  labor  can  be  secured  at  any  price.  The 
(■.•inner  Avill  take  his  hazard  on  Aveather  and  insect 
enemies  as  usual.  He  will  take  tiie  risk  on  cajutal 
.and  labor.  Ho  Avill  take  chances  on  co.st  price  to 
the  consumer.  He  asks  jn’oteetion  only  from  the 
speculator  and  manipulator.  He  wants  to  know  now 
what  part  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  Avill  be  I’eturned 
to  him.  Is  115  cents  yet  to  be  his  portion?  Is  i»a 
triotism  to  be  paid  in  .‘Uwent  dollars? 

THE  PROHTTIER'S  CHAN.  i.’.s.—Tlie  statc.smeu 
and  captains  of  industry  wlio  no'.,-  d'-mand,  in  the 
name  of  patriotism,  that  wa>te  pasture  fields  be 
cultivated  at  the  farmers’  risk  in  order  to  insure 
!i  full  supply  of  food,  in.sist  that  vested  interests 
in  food  distribution  must  be  protected  and  that  the 
sp.'culator  in  food  must  not  be  disturbed.  The 
banker  will  take  his  full  di.scount.  The  merchant 
will  exact  his  full  pndit.  The  manufacturer  will 
jirotect  himself  by  setting  a  price  for  his  goods  high 
enough  to  cover  all  costs  and  his  ])roiit.  The  rail- 
ro;id  Avill  exact  a  guarantee  for  tlie  freight  before 
it  will  move  a  car.  The  freight  tariff  will  be  high 
enough  to  cover  all  expenses,  interest  and  profits. 
Every  man  Avho  touches  the  food  from  the  time  it 
leaves  the  farm  until  it  arrives  at  the  consumer’s 
door,  gets  more  out  of  it  for  the  time  and  labor 
devoted  to  it  than  the  farmer  Avho  produced  it, 
Ever.v  one  of  them  knows  just  what  he  is  to  get.  The 
f.T’iner  alone  takes  all  the  chances.  This  process 
is  a  discouragement  of  production.  The  short  sup¬ 
ply  of  food  is  a  natural  and  hievitable  consequence. 
I’atrioUic  appeals  Avill  not  change  it.  Profit  in  pro¬ 
duction  will  alone  permanently  increase  the  food 
supilv. 

APPiiALS  TO  PAl’RIOTISM.— The  appeals  to 
patriotic  instincts  should  be  addressed  to  the  mid¬ 
dlemen  and  not  to  farmer.s'.  Everybody  knoAvs  that 
it  costs  more  to  produce  food  than  to  deliver  it. 
Let  the  proportion  of  rewards  be  reversed.  Let  the 
State  or  Federal  gOA'ernments  through  their  mar¬ 
ket  departments  guarantee  to  the  farmer  that  the 
cost  of  distribution  Avill  not  exceed  o5  cents  of  the 
consumer’s  dollar,  and  that  whether  the  pi’ice  be 
liigh  or  loAV,  the  farmer  Avill  get  G5  cents  of  the 
dollar  paid  by  the  city  family.  This  Avill  be  a  fair 
di\ision.  If  this  iiroportion  is  not  considered  fair 
let  us  fix  a  proposition  that  is  fair,  but  let  us  know 
delinitely  what  pereentage  of  the  consumer’s  dol¬ 
lar  the  farmer  can  depend  on.  The  government 
Avould  assume  no  risk.  It  would  simply  see  that 
food  be  economically  and  efficiently  distributed.  It 
Avould  only  demand  that  the  cost  of  distribution 
does  not  exceed  a  reasonable  charge  for  the  .service. 
With  this  equitable  division  of  the  consumer’s  dol¬ 
lar,  AA’e  would  have  an  abundant  supply  of  food. 
While  the  gov’ernment  protects  the  speculator  and 
gambler  in  food  in  an  unfair  share  of  the  rewards, 
appeals  to  farmers  in  the  name  of  ]>atriotism  luiA’e 
a  hollow  sound.  If  heard  and  heeded  by  the  far¬ 
mer,  disaster  to  the  farms  Avould  sooner  or  later 
folloAAa  . 


SHORT  SUl'PLIES. — The  situation  is  needlessly 
serious.  The  food  supply  of  the  Avorld  is  .short.  It 
is  as  inii  ortant  to  us  to  feed  our  allies  in  Eiirope 
as  to  feed  our  oavu  soldiers.  The  men  in  the  trench¬ 
es  of  France  and  Egypt  and  Russia  are  noAv  fight¬ 
ing  our  battles.  Thej-  must  be  fed.  The  time  for 
planting  is  upon  us.  but  avo  have  no  right  to  ap- 
jieal  to  farmers  to  assume  all  the  burden,  and  then 
leaA-e  them  to  the  mercy  of  speculators,  q'he  time 
for  the  government  to  speak  is  noAv.  Not  a  day 
should  be  lost.  Uome.  gentlemen,  squeak  up.  If  the 
farmers  make  the  iin-estment,  do.  the  work,  and 
take  the  chances,  Avill  you  guarantee  them  that 
they  Avill  not  be  cheated  and  swindled  in  the  divis¬ 
ion  of  the  ultimate  .selling  price?  The  government 
that  neglects  or  refuses  this  assurance  has  no  right 
to  ajipeal  to  farmers  to  feed  the  AAorld  in  the  name 
of  pati’iotism.  fi’he  genei’iil  as.surances  f»r  prophe¬ 
cies  of  profitable  iirices  is  not  enou,gh.  In  con¬ 
nection  AA'ith  jiatriotic  appeals,  siu'h  assurances  are 
not  fair.  They  AA’ill  not  be  entirely  effective.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  ascertain  the  approxim.ite  cost 
of  distribution.  Let  the.  efficiency  and  economy 
committees  find  Avhat  it  is,  state  it.  and  give  us  de¬ 
finite  assurances  that  the  co.st  of  distribution  Avill 
1)0  kept  Avithin  the  limits  so  fixed:  and  that  whether 
the  price  be  large  or  small  the  producer  Avill  get 
his  allotted  share.  Even  then  he  takes  all  the 
chances,  but  Avith  such  assurances  the  American 
farmer  Avill  feed  the  world. 


Senator  Towner  and  the  Milk  Bill 

If  Ave  had  a  few  more  legislators  in  Albany  like 
Senator  ToAA'iier  of  Dutchess  County,  the  farmer 
Avould  receiA’e  more  consideration  in  the  State 
Le.gi.slature. 

Early  in  the  season,  Stmator  fi'owner  iuti’oduced 
the  milk  bill  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  a 
milk  market  and  pasteurizing  jilant  in  the  City 
of  New  York.  It  has  remained  ipiietly  pigeon- 
lioled  in  the  Finance  (’ommittia.'  ever  since.  I.ast 
Aveek  Senator  q'oAvner  moved  the  discharge  of  the 
committee  and  demanded  a  roll  call  of  the  Senate 
on  the  bill.  While  the  sergeant-at-arms  Avas  cor- 
raling  the  members  for  the  vote.  Senator  Elon  R. 
Rrown  exercised  his  jiarty  leadershij)  pOAA’er  to  sus¬ 
pend  the  rules,  force  a  recess  and  call  a  Republi¬ 
can  i>arty  caucu.s.  In  this  caucus  Sentitor  Towner 
forced  a  promise  th;it  the  Finance  Committee  Avould 
consider  the  bill  and  make  a  report  Avithin  a  Aveek. 

This  bill  is  offensive  to  the  headers  Avho  are  al- 
Avays  found  on  the  side  of  big  financial  interests. 
There  is  no  trickery  or  subterfuge  in  it;  there  could 
be  no  OA’asions  of  its  lu'fo’isions  if  passed ;  it  AA'ould 
take  milk  from  the  producers  and  distribute  it  jias- 
teurized  in  bottles  through  the  stores  to  families 
at  from  2c  to  .3c  a  quart  cheaper  than  milk  is  now 
being  distributed.  This  saving  Avould  come  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  the  present  cost  of  distribution.  It 
is  a  measure,  pure  and  sinq)le,  for  the  interest  of 
producer  and  consumer.  It  is  opposed  by  the  milk 
trust,  and  by  all  the  friends  and  allies  of  si)ecial 
interests  .generally.  If  it  pretended  to  do  something 
for  agricultural  interests,  but  Avas  so  constructed 
that  it  could  effect  nothing,  it  could  be  reported  out 
by  the  committee  and  pass  the  Legi.slature.  With 
the  definite  provisions  to  reduce  the  cost  of  milk 
and  to  disturb  the  milk  trust,  it  has  violent  oppo¬ 
sition.  No  bill  could  more  definitely  test  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  the  leaders  at  Albany  toward  agricultural 
interests  than  this  measure.  It  puts  the  principle 
of  economic  distribution  straight  up  to  the  hiAA'- 
niakers.  fi’o  pass  it  puts  the  State  on  record  in 
favor  of  economic  distribution  between  producer 
and  consumer,  Avlthout  regard  to  A'ested  interests 
of  the  milk  tru.st.  To  refu.se  to  p.-iss  it,  eipially 
jilaces  the  State  Legislature  on  I’ecord  as  opposed  to 
any  reform  in  the  distribution  of  food  that  Avill  in¬ 
terfere  Avith  the  vested  intei’ests  that  uoav  hold  a 
monopoly  in  distribution  to  the  detriment  of  both 
produc’er  ami  consumer. 

It  Avill  be  Avorth  something  to  have  this  record. 
'Whatever  pretense  may  be  indulged  in,  in  the  form 
of  other  bills,  this  one  defines  the  fundamental 
princiiiles.  There  has  'been  more  individual  de¬ 
mand  from  country  and  city  for  this  bill  than  for 
any  other  one  measure  before  the  Legi.slature  this 
year.  We  yet  btdieve  that  whether  the  committee 
reported  favorably  or  unfaA’orably,  there  are  votes 
enough  in  the  Senate  to  pass  it.  Anyway,  Ave  want 
Senators  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  on  it.  When 
these  A'otes  are  counted,  the  plain  people  will  know 
their  friends. 


The  Second  Wicks  Bill 

ISSUES  INVOIA’ED. — It  is  important  that  far¬ 
mers  understand  the  fundamental  principles  affected 
by  the  proposed  Wicks  le.gislation  of  this  year. 


There  are  two  directly  opposite  and  conflicting 
principles  invoh'ed.  They  are:  That  distribution  is 
strictly  a  private  bu.siness  problem.  That  a  con¬ 
cern  once  established  as  a  dealer  or  speculator  in 
food  products  must  not  be  disturbed.  The  vested 
interest  must  be  protected.  Speculators  may  buy  as 
cheap  as  they  can,  majiipulate  conditions  and  prices 
as  much  as  they  plea.se,  and  finally  charge  con¬ 
sumers  all  they  can  get.  They  take  the  chance  of 
the  gambler  and  if  the  consumer  cannot  pay  AA'hat 
they  demand  she  has  the  privilege  of  going  hun¬ 
gry.  If  the  producer  doesn't  like  Avhat  they  pay, 
ho  can  go  out  of  business. 

The  o]iposing  princii)le  is:  That  the  regulation  of 
distribution  is  a  State  function.  That  the  Shite 
.should  regulate  the  assembling,  grading,  packing, 
transportation,  storing  and  sale  of  food  products. 
That  all  sales  should  be  public,  and  prices  ijuoted 
by  the  State.  That  the  channel  of  distribution 
mu.st  lead  from  the  producer  direct  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  that  .speculation,  manipulation  and  gam¬ 
bling  must  be  kept  out  of  this  distribution  chan¬ 
nel.  Tiiat  by  economy  in  distribution  and  in  elim¬ 
ination  of  Avaste.  cost  to  the  consumer  is  reduced 
.•ind  consunqition  increa.sed  and  at  the  same  time 
l)rodnction  is  increased  by  better  roAA'ards  to  the 
farmer. 

THE  DEPARTMENT'S  PRINCIPLE.— Men  Avho 
believe  in  the  second  proposition  helped  organize 
the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  and  have 
stood  by  it  throu.irh  thick  sind  thin.  It  Avas  or¬ 
ganized  to  put  these  principles  into  effect.  Men 
AA’ho  are  opposed  to  this,  and  stand  for  the  first 
pi’inciple,  are  naturally  opposed  to  the  Deiiart- 
ment. 


THE  OPPOSITION. — From  the  first  these  dif¬ 
ferences  huA’e  been  apparent.  The  opposition  to  the 
Department  has  been  the  one  consistent  element 
that  has  nin  through  all  the  legislation  proposed 
to  destroy  it  during  the  past  three  .sessions  of  the 
Legi.slature,  including  the  present  year.  They  real¬ 
ize  that  if  the  Depai’tment  be  permitted  to  con¬ 
duct  experiments  in  distribution  and  set  a  stand¬ 
ard  of  cost  ft)!’  distribution  gambling  in  food  sup¬ 
plies  Avill  luiA’e  ti)  stop.  It  is  a  direct  challenge  to 
men  who  have  gi’oAA'n  rich  and  poAverful  in  the 
food  distributing  'busine.ss.  For  this  reason  the 
fight  on  the  Dejtartment  has  I)een  bitter  and  per¬ 
sistent,  It  is  conducted  by  the  strongest  combina¬ 
tion  of  men  and  money  that  the  Avorld  has  eA'er 
known.  ?!o  far  this  combination  hits  been  defeated 


by  the  determined  support  of  the  plain  farmers  of 
th£'  State.  While  there  .are  .some  notable  exceptions 
in  the  Legislature,  officialdoni  has  been  generally 
against  the  Deiiartment;  and  the  undercurrent  of 
opposition  has  been  particularly  qiersistent  in  agri¬ 
cultural  f  emi-ofliclal  and  bureaucractic  positions.  If 
any  man  Avants  to  knoAA*  the  causes,  a  short  exper¬ 
ience  in  official  po.sition  Avill  convince  him  of  the 
power  of  big  intei’ests  to  smooth  the  way  for 
tho.se  who  folloAV  the  trails  that  have  been  blazed 


THE  FARMER.S’  POWER. — ^I'he  complete  defeat 
of  the  fii’st  M  icks  bill  aa’sis  the  fir.st  real  legislatiA'e 
jolt  the  fai’iners  of  this  State  eA'er  gaA'e  the  .special 
intere.sts  and  their  friends  in  the  Legislature.  They 
AA'ere  stunned  for  a  time,  but  they  kuoAV  the  game 
of  tiring  out  the  opposition  Avith  one  attack  after 
another;  and  .so  they  come  back  Avith  a  .second 
Wicks  bill,  changed  and  modified,  Avith  some  of  the 
Avoi’st  features  eliminated,  but  yet  Avith  the  old 
pi’inciple  of  protection  to  the  special  and  specula- 
Ha'C  interests  presei’A’ed.  The  old  bill  aa'us  devi.seil 
by  the  big  interests 'to  tie  the  hands  of  farmers, 
fi’he  Avires  between  Neiv  Yoi’k  and  Albany  iire  now 
hot  AA'ith  daily  demands  to  slip  the  old  features  into 
the  new  bill.  All  the  tricks  are  Avorking  to  do  the 
old  things  in  a  new  Avay.  They  haA’e  confused  some 
f;irm  intere.sts  Avitli  insignificant  details  and  pro¬ 
tests  against  individual  appointments.  The  big  in¬ 
terests  look  to  fundamentals.  If  the  bill  iiasses, 
they  Avill  .’idminister  it.  .\t  the  very  time*  Avheii 
the  nation  is  alarmed  about  its  food  .supply,  and 


frantic  appeals  :ire  made  to  the  farmer  to  increase 
production,  our  legislative  leaders  are  playing  .small 
politics.  Instead  of  encouraging  production  by  a 
comprehen.sive  and  economic  system  of  distribution 
they  conspire  to  protect  and  preserve  the  specuhitor 
at  the  exi)ense  of  producer  and  consumer.  When 
the  movement  .should  be  forward  in  a  development 
of  the  Depai’tment  to  encourage  production,  they 
propose  a  step  backward. 

“OUT  OF  I’OLITICS.”— The  excuse  for  this  new 
bill  is  the  pretense  of  a  desire  to  get  the  Agricul- 
tunil  Department  out  of  politics.  Everybody  real¬ 
izes  the  need  of  such  reform,  and  the  pretense  has 
AA-on  the  approval  of  some  men  avIio  Avould  otherAvise 
oppose  the  bill.  Rut  if  the  purpose  Avere  sincere 
(Continued  on  page  ,597) 
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What  Jim  Buuce  don’t  know  about 
ht^ns,  ain’t  wuth  knowin’.  He’s  kep’ 
’em  so  long  he’s  ha’f  hen  hisself.  I  re- 
c’leet  something  he  said  in  one  of  our 
nrgyments — I  don’t  remember  what  it 
was  about,  now. 

“Ezry,”  he  sez,  “they’s  one  thing  I  ad-, 
mire  about  a  hen-r-when  •she  makes  up 
hor  mind  about  anything,  it  stays  made 
up.  If  she  decides  that  old  Sam’s  man¬ 
ger  is  the  one  place  on  this  here  green 
earth  to  lay  her  eggs,  she’ll  lay  ’em 
there!  Old  Sam  may  bunt  her  out  o’ 
there  forty-nine  times  a  hour,  all  day 
Sunday,  and  Sam’s  boss  may  play  all 
kind  tV  low-down  tricks  on  her ;  buV  when 
they  come  in  f'um  work,  Monday  noon, 
they’ll  be  a  egg  there  in  plain  sight.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  her  ch’ice  falls  on 
Madge’s — she  don’t  care  if  ev'ry  hen  on 
the  place  lays  in  her  manger ;  her  meet- 
in’  no  oppersition  wun’t  make  no  dif- 
f’rence.  She  wun’t  lay  on’y  the  usual 
number  of  eggs  in  Sam’s  manger,  and  she 
wun’t  drop  below  the  av'ridge  in 
Madge’s. 

“Wimmen-folks  ain't  built  that  W’ay,” 
he  sez.  “A  woman's  as  much  stuck  on 
havin’  her  own  way  as  a  hen  is,  but  after 
she  gits  it  she  dunno  what  to  do  with 
it.  And  if  she  ain’t  opposed  she  gits 
suspicious,  and  like  as  not  wun’t  have 
it,  anyway.” 

I’m  moved  to  give  Jim’s  remarks  bu- 
cause  mebbe  they'll  e.vplain  better’ll  I  can 
how  he  come  to  figger  things  up  better’n 
the  rest  of  US  in  what  fullers. 

T’'s  folks  didn’t  lose  no  sleep  over  that 
Showalter  feller  that  come  within  a 
brace  o’  shakes  of  tradin’  me  one  hun- 
derd  highly  orn’mental  and  consid’rably 
wuthless  pieces  o’  paper  for  my  balance 
in  the  bank ;  but  we  took  quite  a  shine 
to  his  w’ife,  and  we  often  used  to  won¬ 
der  what  had  become  of  her,  and  how  she 
was  makin’  it.  We  didn’t  lay  up  his  do- 
in’s  agin  her,  fur  Edie  ’d  told  us  quite  a 
few  things  as  showed  us  she  was  a  dif- 
f’rent  breed  f’um  him — to  say  nothin’ 
about  how  she  tried  to  help  me  out. 

Ilow’somever,  we  didn't  hear’  f’um  her, 
and  what  with  Henry  and  Edith  gittin’ 
married  to  Em’ly  and  Sheldon,  and  a 
hull  lot  more  happenin’s  that  wouldn’t 
int’rest  you  none,  she  passed  out  o’ 
mind,  as  people  you  don’t  hear  of  will. 

A  year  ago  last  Fall  me  and  Henry  and 
Jim  Bunco  was  as  busy  as  beavers  a- 
puttin’  up  a  new  silo  on  my  place.  We 
had  a  big  corn  crop,  and  another  silo 
was  the  only  way  I  could  see  to  take 
care  on  it.  .Tim’s  a  born  carpenter,  and 
he  was  takiu’  as  much  int’rest  as  if  it 
was  his’n.  We  was  pretty  well  .along' 
with  it,  when  Mary  come  out  one  day 
with  a  letter  the  carrier  ’d  dropped  in 
our  free-deliv’ry  box. 


“Sizin’  Up  a  Woman” 

As  Related  by  Elzra  Barlow 


to  US  in  some  way.  She'd  explain  when 
she  come,  if  we’d  have  her. 

“Huh!  So  he’s  under  a  cloud,  is  he?” 
sez  Jim.  “Well,  I  s'pose  the  uniforms  in 
a  Federal  prison  is  diff'rent  fum  them  in 
a  State  pen’tentiary.” 

I  was  glad  Mary’s  look  wa’n’t  aimed  at 
me. 

“What’ll  wc  do  about  it,  Ezry?”  she 
ast  me. 

“Whatever  you  say  goes,  Mary,”  I 
sez.  “I  cal’late  a  good  woman  in  the 
country  'll  know  about  what  to  say  to 
another  good  woman,  fightin’  a  hard  bat¬ 
tel  single-handed  in  a  big  city.  Bemembcr 
the  Golden  Rule,  and  that  you  and  ine’s 
pardners.” 

I’m  rather  hefty  for  ord’nary  bidders, 
now-a-days,  but  I  wa’n’t  goin’  to  have 
her  do  that  in  front  of  Jim — I  wouldn’t 
’a’  minded  Henry. 

It  was  one  o’  them  Fall  days,  when  the 
view  f’um  our  yard  puts  you  in  mind  o’ 
heaven,  when  Edie  went  down  in  Shel¬ 
don’s  car  to  meet  her.  Girls  now^adays 
is  too  delikit  to  run  a  hay-rake,  but  you 
don’t  ketch  me  tryin’  to  run  one  o’  them 
things.  Mary’s  got  the  notion,  and,  soon¬ 


accomp'uymeuts  them  days !  It  w'as  the 
click -click  of  the  corn-harvester,  or  else 
the  whir  of  the  cutter  and  the  zm-m-m 
of  the  blower  all  day,  and  Mary’s  tongue 
clackin’  till  I  went  to  sleep  ev’ry  night. 
I  picked  up  a  little  ev’ry  night,  till, 
finely,  my  mind  was  all  stuck  up  with 
it — the  way  a  cow  picks  up  a  few  burrs 
.ev’ry  day,  till,  finely,  if  she  hits  you  w  ith 
her  brush  you  think  you’ve  bin  struck 
with  a  sledge-hammer.  The  tune  she 
hammered  on  w^as  made  up  of  the  sor- 
rers  and  virtues  of  Mrs.  Showalter,  and 
the  gineral  wuthlessness  of  her  husband. 
Seems  he’d  promised  her  that  Summer 
they  w’as  up  here  that  he  wouldn’t  try  to 
put  nothin’  over  on  us  mossbacks.  He 
lived  up  to  it  till  he  went  to  the  Grange 
picnic  and  see  how  green  w^e  reely  was^ — 
and  he  fell.  But  that  wa’n’t  his  fust,  or 
his  W’ust  offense.  When  he  courted  her 
she  was  <a  green  girl  f’um  the  country, 
makin’  a  honest  livin’  maniperlatin’  one 
o’  these  here  typewriter  things.  She  never 
knowed  his  office  dowmtown  wa’n’t  a 
honest  place  o’  bizness  till  after  she’d  bin 
married  to  him  a  year,  or  better.  But 
long  before  that  she’d  found  out  that  she 


“  Ezrv.” 


“Ezry,”  sez  she,  “yxu  can’t  guess  who 
this  letter  is  from.” 

“Xo,”  sez  I,  “I  ain’t  got  my  guessin’- 
clothes  on  today.  And  till  this  silo's  up 
and  roofed  over,  I  don't  cal’late  to  wuiste 
no  time  gue.ssin’  about  nothin’  except 
whether  wee’ll  git  it  done  in  time  so’s  we 
can  cut  that  corn  before  it  gits  frosted. 
I  f  it’s  f’um  the  Preserdent,  let’s  hear  it ; 
if  it  ain’t,  save  it  till  dinner-time,  and 
let’s  have  it  for  dessert.” 

“There,  .Tim,”  she  sez,  “you  see  what 
kind  of  a  man  I  married !  When  he  has 
anything*  on  hand,  he’s  all  wropped  up 
in  it.  Here  we  git  a  letter  f’um  Mrs. 
Showalter,  and  he  ain’t  ha'f  as  iut’rested 
as  he  would  be  if  a  cow’  got  in  his  corn.” 

By  that  time  .Tim  and  Henry  was 
down  on  the  gi'ound,  and  they  w’a’n’t  no 
use  handin’  up  staves  to  nobody,  so  I 
jined  ’em. 

“Read  it.  Mother,”  I  sez. 

It  said  she  was  all  alone  in  the  w'orld 
now.  She  couldn’t  go  back  to  her  folks 
wuth  a  cloud  over  her  and  her  husband ; 
and  she  didn’t  have  nobody  to  turn  to 
but  us.  If  w’e’d  let  by-gones  be  by-gones 
and  have  her  up  here  for  a  few’  weeks, 
whilst  .she  got  up  stren’th  and  courage  to 
face  the  world  once  more,  she’d  be  very 
grateful.  She’d  bin  workin’  very  hard, 
and  she  needed  rest  very  badly.  If  we 
do  it,  she  knowed  God  would  make  it-  up 


er  or  later  I'll  haf  to  git  one;  but  Henry 
can  run  it — I  wun't.  They  ain't  no  tele¬ 
phone  pole.s  out  in  the  hay  lot;  and  a 
boss  does  know’  enough  to  stop  if  you 
holler  “Whoa”  loud  enough. 

We  was  fillin’  silo,  so  I  didn’t  see  her 
till  supper.  Rhe  hadn’t  changed  much — 
come  to  think  of  it,  life  couldn't  ’a’  bin 
one  grand,  sweet  song  with  her  when  she 
was  up  here  with  him,  knowin’  what  she 
did  and  we  didn’t.  She  was  jist  as  sweet 
and  comfortable-like  to  have  around,  but 
mebbe  not  quite  so  spontau’ous.  Her  and 
JIary  and  Edie  w’as  as  thick  as  clabbered 
cheese  by  that  time,  and  even  Emily — 
she’s  Henry’s  w’ife,  and  the  quietest  lit¬ 
tle  thing  you  ever  see — W’as  quite  w’ell 
acquainted.  That’s  the  way  w’ith  wdm- 
men-folk59 — if  they  take  to  anybody  they 
swaller  ’em  down  hull ;  and  if  they 
don’t,  they  don’t,  and  that’s  all  they  is 
to  it.  Men  folks  is  diff-rent.  We  got  to 
summer  and  winter  with  a  feller  before 
he  gits  his  nose  in  the  same  manger  with 
us.  Ilow’somever,  it  would  ’a’  took  a 
Philadelphy  lawyer  to  told  w’hich  o’  them 
wimmen  thought  the  most  of  her ;  and 
when  Jim  brought  Lizzie  dow’U  it  was 
the  same  thing  all  over  agin.  If  that 
w’omau  hadn’t  ’a’  had  a  level  head, 
they’d  ’a’  bin  trouble  amongst  our  wim¬ 
men. 

I  was  pretty  accustomed  to  orchestry 


was  tied  for  life  to  a  poor  imitation  of 
a  man.  Whilst  she  w’as  cooped  up  in  a 
flat,  mendin’  his  socks,  he  was  gallivant¬ 
in’  around  all  hours  o’  the  night  with  a 
passel  o’  wimmen  that  wa’n’t  no  better’n 
they  should  be  in  cabarets  and  sich — 
w’hatever  they  be.  Wust  of  all,  he 
couldn’t  tell  the  truth — not  even  w’hen  a 
lie  was  a  fifth-wheel  on  a  wagon. 

I  dunno  how  long  it  took  our  folks  to 
git  her  to  where  she  see  things  the  way 
they  did.  Howsomever,  when  Henry 
hitched  on  to  our  new  rubber-tii-ed  buggy 
that  I  give  ’em  fur  a  weddin’  pre,seut, 
and  him  and  Em’ly  took  her  down  to 
the  Junction,  she  had  her  mind  all  made 
up  to  git  a  divorce  and  start  out  afresh. 
I  thought  about  the  time  .she  took  that 
trip  afore  as  I  watched  ’em  off.  I  bet 
she  did,  too,  but  they  said  she  got  on 
the  train  in  the  best  of  sperits. 

She  wrote  us  at  Christmas,  inclosin’ 
cards  wishin’  us  all  the  complerments  o’ 
the  season.  Said  she  was  doin’  nicely, 
but  poor  Gus  was  sick  down  there  to 
that  dreadful  prison,  and  she  w^a’n’t  go¬ 
in’  to  do  nothin’  about  the  divorce  till 
he  got  better — she  "wouldn’t  do  it  around 
Christmas  time,  anyway. 

Me’n  Ilenry’d  jist  come  in  f’um  spray¬ 
in’  our  orchard  the  follerin’  March — we 
got  sick  o’  growin’  apples  fur  worms  to 
turn  inter  hog-seed — when  Edie  come 


over  with  another  letter  f’um  her.  She  was 
stilt  doin’  nicely,  her  wages  had  bin  riz, 
and  poor  Gus  was  gettin’  wuss.  Her  boss 
was  a  nice  man,  but  she  was  afraid  she’d 
have  to  look  up  a  new  job,  because  he 
was  gettin’  sweet  on  her.  She  hadn’t 
done  nothin’  about  the  divorce  yit.  She 
hoped  our  folks  wouldn’t  think  she  didn’t 
have  a  mind  of  her  own — she  was  goin’ 
to  git  that  divorce  soon’s  he  got  better — 
but  she’d  sent  him  a  few  little  knick- 
knacks  to  cheer  him  up. 

They  was  two  or  three  letters  durin’ 
the  Summer — mostly  about  poor  Gus’ 
health  and  less  and  less  about  the 
divorce.  We  kinder  expected  her  up  agin 
in  the  Fall,  but  she  didn’t  come — nor  no 
more  letters,  neither.  The  wimmen-folks 
waited  and  waited,  and  fussed  about  it, 
but  dairymen  don’t  have  no  time  to  wait 
fur  things  to  turn  up — speshly  if  it’s 
something  you  don't  want  to.  If  it  ain’t 
fre.shenin’  cow.s,  it's  hogs  to  butcher,  or 
bosses  to  clip,  or  the  wood  fur  Winter, 
or  fixin’  the  reaper  and  binder,  or  puttin’ 
up  a  new  fence,  or  sixty-nine  other  things 
— to  say  nothin’  of  all  the  jobs  the  wim¬ 
men  can  hatch  up.  So  me’n  Henry  didn’t 
worry  like  they  did,  but  we  was  ankshus 
jist  the  .same. 

Christmas  we  got  a  “^Merry  Christmas 
and  Happy  New  Year”  pitcher-po.st- 
card,  po.st-marked  “Atlanta,  Ga.”  Not  a 
word  on  it,  but  Mary  knowed  her  hand- 
writin’  in  the  addres.s. 

Jim  and  Lizzie’s  folks  was  down  to 
our  house  fur  the  doin’s  that  year,  and 
when  the  card  got  round  to  him,  he 
puffed  that  old  pipe  of  his’n,  jist  as  un¬ 
concerned,  and  ,sez,  “Why,  of  course ! 
Where  else  would  she  be?” 

“She  might  be  settiu’  right  here  at  this 
minute,”  sez  Mary  kind  o’  fiery-like;  “a 
free  woman  with  her  own  maiden  name, 
and  ready  fur  some  good  stiddy  man  to  git 
her  fur  his  wife.  I  wouldn’t  wi.sh  no 
man  better  luck  ’u  to  git  a  wife  like  her. 
’Stead  o’  that,  she’s  mopin’  around  a  guv’- 
ment  prison  and  eatin’  her  heart  out  fur 
a  imitation  man  that  ain’t  fitten  fur  her 
to  wipe  her  feet  on  !” 

“Which  goes  to  show,”  he  sez,  “that 
they  ain’t  a  woman  on  earth  that  knows 
what  another  woman’ll  do — nor  what 
she’ll  do  herself  when  things  come  to  a 
pinch.  They’s  on’y  one  diff’rence  between 
a  hen  and  a  woman — you  hnow  a  hen’ll 
do  jist  what  you  don’t  want  her  to,  but 
you  can’t  bet  on  a  woman  doin’  even 
that.” 

“What’s  that  got  to  do  with  Helen 
Showalter?”  sez  she. 

“Oh,  nothin’,’’  Jim  sez,  “except  that 
she’s  a  woman.” 

“Well?”— f’um  her. 

“Then  she  ain't  a  hen,”  he  sez,  and 
.struck  another  match. 

“.Tim  Bunce  I”  sez  Mary,  “outside  of 
Ezry,  you’re  the  most  aggravatin’  man  I 
ever  see.  I  don’t  know  what  you’re  driv- 
in’  at,  nor  I  don’t  believe  you  do.” 

“Mary,”  he  sez,  “if  you  was  a  widder 
and  I  was  a  widderer,  I’d  ast  you  to 
marry  me.  Git  out  the  checkers,  Ezry, 
and  let’s  see  which  one  of  us  is  the  wust 
checker-player.”  But  she  didn’t  cal’late 
to  be  bunted  f’um  the  waterin’-trough 
that-a-way. 

“.Tim,”  sez  .she,  “if  they  ever  w’as  a 
woman  that  knowed  her  own  mind,  ’twas 
Helen  Showalter,  and  the  last  thing  she 
said  to  me  as  she  was  steppin’  f’um  our 
hos.s-block  into  the  buggy  was  that  they 
wa’n’t  money  enough  in  this  county  to 
make  her  live  with  him  agin.” 

“Uh-huh,”  sez  .Tim.  “Ezry,  if  you  can 
spare  them  two  checkers,  as  is  about  all 
you’re  likely  to  git  in  this  game,  you 
might  crown  them  two  o’  mine  in  your 
king-row.”  It  does  beat  all  how  brave  a 
man  can  be  with  another  feller’s  wife! 
I  guess  that  w’as  the  wust  game  I  ever 
played. 

I  don’t  rec’lect  no  wuss  snowstorms 
’n  we  had  that  Winter.  It  kep’  me’n 
Henry  bu.sy  keepin’  on  top,  so’s  we  could 
git  round  to  the  diff’rent  buildin’s,  and 
rollin’  the  road  so’s  the  children  could 
git  to  school.  They  was  several  times 
we  couldn’t  draw  our  milk  to  the  sta- 
(Continued  on  page  598) 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


The  Blood  in  the  Apple 

[Here  is  a  poem  from  “Rhymes  In 
Our  Valley”  by  Anthony  Enuer,  which 
will  interest  every  man  who  has  strug¬ 
gled  to  develop  an  apple  orchard. 
Though  this  deals  with  the  Pacific  Coast 
fruit  every  fruit  grower — out  to  the  tip 
of  Cape  Cod — will  appreciate  it.] 

You  city  folk  who  night  and  day 
Loiter  and  stare  along  Broadway, 

And,  pausing  by  some  fruiterer's  shop, 
You  city  folk — do  you  ever  stop 
To  count  the  cost  of  those  radiant  wares, 
Spitzenburgs  luscious  and  Anjou  pears, 
Winter  Banana  and  Gravenstein, 

Crimson  and  gold  in  their  sun-washed 
sheen 

Winds  of  the  west  their  cheeks  have 
fanned 

Down  endless  tracts  of  orchard  land. 
Each  nectar  drop  in  that  golden  feast 
Was  a  drop  of  sweat  from  man  and 
beast. 

The  crimson  there  of  deep,  rich  hue 
Had  its  component  in  years  of  blue— 
The  blue,  'blue  awful  first  long  years 
Of  falt'ring  hopes  and  cank’ring  fears. 
Of  wond’ring  how  in  the  name  of  God 
Y’ou're  going  to  hold  your  piece  of  sod. 
And  go  without  the  things  you  need. 
And  pay  your  help,  and  buy  your  feed. 
While  it  all  goes  out  and  there's  nothing 
comes  in. 

And  your  credit's  called  when  you're 
minus  tin. 

You  city  folk,  that  fruit  you  see 
It  wasn’t  by  chance,  you  take  it  from 
me ! 

Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  clear  your 
copse 

And  fell  your  ti’ees  with  a  gang  of  wops. 
And  shoot  your  stumps,  and  shatter 
rocks 

With  dynamite  at  five  a  box, 

And  yank  your  roots,  and  fill  your 
h(des, 

And  drive  the  dr.ag  to  level  the  rolls 
While  the  dust  and  grime  go  filt’ring  in 
Each  leaky  pore  in  your  swelt’ring  skin. 
And  the  fir-bark  splinters  calmly  glide 
Through  the  holes  in  your  mitts  to  your 
hands  inside? 

Do  you  know  wliat  it  is,  you  city  folk. 

To  be  consecrate  to  the  ranchman’s  yoke? 
To  wake  with  your  hands  all  cramped 
and  sore 

From  the  clutch  on  your  ax  the  day  be¬ 
fore. 

Then  crawl  into  the  icy  night 
Two  hours  before  you  glimpse  the  light. 
And  make  your  way  by  a  lantern’s  glow 
Gut  through  the  chill  and  driving  snow 
To  tend  and  feed  the  beasts  that  live 
By  grace  of  %vhat  you  choose  to  give. 

Till  dawn  unfolds  familiar  lines 
Of  outhouse  roofs  and  snow-clad  pines. 
And  when  the  last  chore’s  done  you  say 
You’re  ready  now  to  start  the  day. 

Do  you  know  what  the  trees  have 
weathered  through 

That  bore  that  golden  fruit  for  you? 
Blight  and  mold,  the  dozen  plagues 
That  fly  with  wings  and  crawl  with  legs. 
Aldus,  weevils — marshaled  in  hosts 
Along  each  bough  till  they  give  up  their 
ghosts 

In  a  sulfur-lime  death-dealing  drench 
Or  a  Black-leaf  Forty’s  choking  stench. 

Do  you  know  the  feel  to  find  a  tree 
That's  reached  a  three-years’  growth, 
and  see 

Its  leaves  all  limp,  its  roots  out  clean — ■ 
'Twas  gophered  there  in  the  ground  un¬ 
seen. 

You  can  pull  it  out — no  need  to  jerk 
When  the  gophers  quit  their  ghoulish 
work. 

At  all  their  holes  your  traps  are  set 
And  some  you  miss  and  some  you  get, 
But  you  might  as  well  fish  up  the  sea 
As  trap  a  gopher  colony. 

For  their  dead  have  fathers,  sisters, 
brothers. 

Uncles,  aunt.s,  and  hungry  mothers. 

.\nd  every  one  of  the  cave-born  brutes 
Is  horribly  fond  of  apple-root.s. 

When  they’ve  gophered  your  tree,  it’s 
gone,  that's  all. 

You  just  forget  it  and  plant  next  Fall. 

Eight-inch  dust  and  five-foot  snow. 

You  get  them  both  where  the  apples 
grow. 

Toppling  hopes  and  cank’ring  fears 
To  boost  you  along  for  seven  years. 
Blight,  and  plague,  and  withering  frost — 
.lust  reckon  these  when  you  count  the 
cost 

Of  that  wonderful  fruit  you  saw  to-day 
As  you  stopped  by  the  window  along 
Broadway. 


The  “teacherage”  in  a  school  district 
corresponds  to  the  parsonage  in  a  church 
pari.sh.  It  is  a  building  for  the  teachers. 
Instead  of  having  the  teacher  "board 
around.”  or  find  some  boarding-house,  a 
neat  cottage  is  built  where  the  teachers 
may  live  and  have  a  home  of  their  own. 
This  has  been  done  in  many  districts,  or  ia 
the  country,  and  in  most  cases  seems  to 
work  well.  The  “teacherage”  becomes  a 
social  and  educational  center,  and  the 


teacher  can  certainly  do  better  work.  If 
any  of  our  readers  know  of  a  “teacher- 
age"’  near  them  will  they  tell  us  about  it? 

A  WOMAX  in  New  Y'ork  City  has  ob¬ 
tained  a  verdict  of  .^llO.OOO  against  a 
saloon-keeper  for  selling  liquor  to  her 
husband  after  a  written  protest.  This 
husband  had  a  profitable  busine.ss.  but 
he  started  drinking  and  his  business  be¬ 
gan  going  down  his  throat  with  the 
liquor.  The  woman  notified  the  saloon¬ 
keeper  not  to  sell  to  her  husband,  but 
he  ignored  the  request.  The  business  was 
ruined  along  Avith  the  man,  and  the 
woman  was  forced  to  provide  for  her 
children.  The  court  held  that  the  failure 
of  the  saloonkeeper  to  oliey  the  woman's 
Instructions  made  him  liable! 

We  knew  a  man  wlio  once  did  work 
on  a  great  national  magazine  .  lie  came 
and  looked  over  some  of  our  letters  and 
s.aid  at  once:  “There  is  more  human 
nature  in  one  tccek's  mail  of  The  Rural 


just  as  it  is  coming  into  bearing.  When 
I  think  of  the  returns  I  should  have  from 
it.  greater  each  year,  and  the  fact  that 
in  10  or  15  years  it  should  be  worth  a 
Wg  sum,  to  leave  to  my  children.  I  find 
it.  hard,  indeed,  to  decide  to  sell  it.  But 
neither  of  my  children  has  any  good 
health  here,  this  damj)  climate  was  too 
much  for  my  wife,  and  I  care  more  for 
my  little  girls’  health  and  our  all  living 
together  for  years  yet  than  I  do  for  the. 
money  I  could  make  out  of  my  orchard.” 

It  is  a  heavy  load  to  carry  and  a  hard 
question  to  decide,  yet  it  is  only  one  of 
many  burdens  which  our  people  are 
carrying  silently  and  br.avely. 

Thi.s  past  Winter  has  shattered  the 
idea  which  prevailed  in  many  families 
that  sickness  would  not  or  could  not  en¬ 
ter  the  home.  There  are  many  who  write 
even  more  confidently  than  the  follow¬ 
ing  : 

We  have  not  had  occasion  to  have  a 
doctor  in  the  house  for  fovir  or  five 
y('ar.s,  except  for  a  broken  arm.  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  is  just  good  luck,  or 
using  a  little  precaution  occasionally. 


to  be  known  as  citizen  soldiers  last  Fall 
in  the  great  milk  war.  Without  their 
aid  the  dairymen  could  not  have  won 
their  battle.  The.se  Avomen  did  the  Avork 
at  home,  Avhile  their  men  were  on  picket 
duty,  and  they  also  put  spirit  and 
courage  into  many  a  faltering  brother. 
They  proved  their  willingness  to  take 
responsibilities  and  face  combat  and 
trial.  Thus  they  gaA'o  evidence  of  Avhat 
they  can  and  would  do  as  A’oters.  It  Avill 
be  surprising  if  the  dairy  counties  do 
not  recognize  such  service. 

“Suppose  the  men  Avere  forced  to  do 
housework — hoAV  would  they  manage 
it?” 

“They  Avould  invent  new  Avays  of  do¬ 
ing  Avork.  That’s  one  thing  about  wom¬ 
en.  They  go  on  doing  in  the  same  old 
way,  Avhile  men  invent  machinery  for 
them  !” 

There  you  have  a  recent  conv(*rsation 
1. etween  husband  and  Avife.  Is  the  hus¬ 
band’s  idea  correct?  Charlotte  A.  Baker 
adds  this  testimony : 

“One  man  defines  efficiency  as  orderli¬ 
ness  ;  another  as  the  shortest  cut  to  a 
given  I'esult  with  the  least  fatigue.  My 
friend.  Mr.  New  Ilomsekeeper.  thinks  it 
is  both,  and  luis  demonstrated  this  by 
putting  his  coal  hod  on  casters. 

With  a  castered  hod.  you  may  avoid 
the -fatigue  of  lifting  when  you  sweep, 
since  a  gentle  push  Avith  the  broom  will 
remove  it  from  your  path.  Then,  too, 
you  do  not  haA'e  to  carry  it  across  the 
kitchen,  for  a  shove  Avith  the  foot  is 
enough  to  send  it  merrily  on  its  Avav. 
This  iieAV  example  of  kitchen  efficiency 
can  be  made  by  screwing  a  board  on  to 
the  bottom  of  the  hod  and  attaching  to 
it  uniA'ersal  or  ball-bearing  casters.  If 
you  are  a  neAV  housekeeper,  try  it,  and 
see  what  a  source  of  pleasure  this  speci¬ 
men  of  your  housekeeping  skill  Avill  be. 

* 


Easter 

Neav-Yorki;i{  than  i)i  a  year  on  the  yreat 
magazines 

We  think  he  is  right,  for  our  people 
come  to  us  Avith  their  life  problems 
knowing  that  Ave  Avill  help  them  if  Ave 
can.  There  has  been  much  said  about 
the  problem  of  the  solitary  Avoman  in 
the  country.  Her  life  is  hard,  but  no 
more  so  than  that  of  the  man  left  alone 
Avith  little  children,  a  farm  to  look  after, 
.and  no  help  in  the  house.  We  have  in 
mind  a  dozen  such  cases  Avhere  the  Avife 
has  died  and  left  small  children.  In  one 
case  the  man  has  Avorked  overtime  to  try 
to  develop  a  good  orchard.  !Many  of  ns 
knoAV  Avhat  that  means,  and  hoAv  Ave  feel 
about  the  trees,  Avhen  after  years  of 
struggle  they  hurst  into  bloom  and  car¬ 
ry  a  load  of  fruit.  This  man's  Avife  has 
died  and  left  him  Avith  several  little  girls 
to  care  for,  and  here  is  his  problem : 

“I  certainly  dislike  to  sell  my  orchard 


Lilies 

though  I  have  never  had  much  time  for 
the  felloAV  Avho  trusts  to  luck. 

Many  families  go  on  year  after  year 
Avith  no  sickness,  until  they  begin  to 
think  they  bear  a  charmed  life.  Thus 
they  become  over-confident,  and  some  day 
neglect  to  call  the  doctor  until  too  late. 
Then  some  serious  sickness  enters  the 
home  and  goes  through  it  like  a  scourge. 
We  have  little  use  or  sympathy  for  those 
Avho  are  ahvays  “doctoring,”  or  taking 
medicine,  but  those  Avho  take  long 
chances  on  their  health  and  pride  them¬ 
selves  on  starving  the  doctor  out  are  but 
little  better. 

This  Fall,  when  the  question  of 
“votes  for  Avomen”  comes  up  once  more 
in  Ncav  Y'ork.  the  ballot  boxes  in  the 
dairy  counties,  at  least,  should  be  well 
filled  Avith  affirmative  votes.  The  dairy 
Avomen  of  this  State  proved  their  right 


Whk.v  the  bill  to  .submit  the  question 
of  Avomau  suffrage  to  a  popular  vnte 
came  up  in  the  NeAV  Y'ork  Senate,  the 
chief  opponent  Avas  Senator  E.  R. 
BroAvn.  lie  said : 

“Among  the  qualities  of  the  ideal  man 
is  the  reserve  force  to  save  and  prot.ct 
Avomen  and  children  from  the  aggres¬ 
sor.  to  do  this  in  the  ordinary  walks  of 
life,  but  even  more  to  giA-e  life,  if  need 
be.  for  the  preservation  of  the  nation.” 

A  fine  sentiment.  If  all  men  Avere 
ideal  that  AA'ould  be  enough.  But  c.an 
Senator  BroAvn  go  an.vAvhere  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  (even,  perhaps,  in  front  of 
a  mirror)  and  find  one  single  ideal  nnin? 
"We  have  had  at  least  500  letters  from 
Av'omen  aa'Iio  have  been  defrauded  of 
their  money  by  husbands  and  male  rel¬ 
atives  Avho  should  Inn-e  acted  as  protect¬ 
ors  and  failed  to  do  so.  We  have  had 
500  more  from  other  Avumen  avIio  have 
had  home  rights  and  a  fair  chance  for 
their  children  taken  from  them.  There 
may  be  sound  arguments  ag.ainst  giA’ing 
the  ballot  to  some  Avomen,  though  the 
same  arguments  Avould  take  it  aAvay 
from  some  men,  but  let  us  have  argu¬ 
ment — not  guff. 

4= 

The  Stranger  on  the  Road 

I  have  read  Avith  interest  the  letters 
from  Mr.  DuckAvall  and  Mr.  I’arsons  re¬ 
garding  stopping  to  pick  up  strangers, 
Avhen  driving  a  car,  but  there  is  one  point 
of  some  importance  that  neither  of  them 
mentions,  and  that  is  the  liability  in¬ 
curred  in  case  of  accident.  L'nder  the 
NeAV  Y'ork  State  hnv  at  least  (I  do  not 
knoAA’  hoAA’  it  is  el.soAA’here)  the  driver  of 
a  car  may  be  held  liable  in  the  event  of 
an  accident  although  carrying  his  pas¬ 
sengers  simply  as  a  favor  and  Avithout 
compensation.  A  case  came  recently  to 
my  attention  Avhere  the  OAvner  of  a  car 
was  compelled  to  pay  heavy  damages  to 
a  guest  as  a  result  of  injuries  sustained 
in  an  accident,  it  being  proved  that  the 
chauffeur  of  the  car  had  been  drinking, 
although  Avithout  any  kuoAvledge  on  the 
part  of  the  OAvner,  and  a  friend  of  the 
Avriter’s  Avas  recently  held  for  damages 
by  a  doctor  Avho  had.  in  an  emergency, 
asked  for  a  lift  in  making  a  hurry  call, 
as  a  result  of  a  collision  on  the  Avay  to 
make  the  call.  Those  ex])eriences  of 
friends  have  made  the  Avriter  hesitate 
about  picking  up  strangers — the  more  so 
as  one’s  offers  quite  as  often  meet  Avith 
abuse  as  Avith  appreciation.  I  recall  one 
occasion  Avhen  I  offered  a  lift  to  a  middle- 
aged  Avoman  plodding  along  a  muddy  road 
carrying  a  heavy  bag.  Avho  apparently 
labored  under  the  impression  that  I  Avas 
a  professional  kidnapper — and  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Ave  were  on  a  main 
thoroughfare  and  in  broad  daylight. 

G.  M.  T. 
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The  Market  for  Butterflies 


Eggs  by  Accident 

While  walking  through  a  sheltered 
little  village  in  the  Patskills  one  vaca¬ 
tion  day  in  inidsuininer,  I  suddenly  came 
to  a  quaint,  comfortable  little  farm, 
which  was  one  huge  mass  of  lettuce 
hefis  in  many  different  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment;  some  just  peeping  up,  some  al- 
I'eady  transplan t«“d,  and  many  ready  for 
cutting.  I  am  fond  of  lettuce,  and  was 
ple.nsed  when  the  kindly  old  farmer 
greeted  me  with  his  pleasant  “good 
morning,”  and  I  hesitated  a  few  minutes 
to  talk  to  him  about  the  i)roduct  of  liis 
labor. 

He  told  me  that  he  sui)plied  .a  fashion¬ 
able  Now  York  hotel  with  lettuce  all 
year,  and  he  gav’e  me  m.any  i»oints  on 
lettuce  raising  which  T  had  never  heard 
of  before.  We  concluded  our  little  talk 
with  his  giving  me  some  seed,  which  I 
was  to  send  home  to  f^onnecticiit  and 
have  planted  at  once,  so  that  it  should 
be  ready  for  transj>!anting  when  I  should 
come  in  September.  Hy  so  doing  I  was 
to  have  lettuce  as  late  as  November,  T 
followed  my  friend’s  instructions  min¬ 
utely,  and  <piite  ])rond  I  was  of  my  let- 


A  Business  in  Meat  Canning 

I  wrote  once,  a  year  ago  or  jjerhaps 
longer,  about  the  large  business  done  by 
Coi'nelius  Canfield  in  canning,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  large  amount  of  meat  canned. 
Since  .Tan.  1,  1t>17,  to  March  Ut>,  they 
canned  70(12  c.-ins  of  meat,  mainly  beef, 
(bough  they  c.nn  all  kinds  of  meat.  I’er- 
hajis  their  early  Fall  and  Winter  can¬ 
ning  was  more,  but  I  have  not  the  fig¬ 
ures.  Theirs  is  mostly  custom  work. 
They  charge  from  7.o  to  S.'T  cents  a  dozen 
cans,  but  think  they  will  have  to  charge 
more,  .as  the  jtrice  of  cans  has  gone  up 
so  much.  They  cjin  corn,  peas,  tomatoes, 
squashes,  punii)kins,  beets  and  api)les  for 
others  at  about  the  same  rates.  Mr. 
Canfield  kills  a  few  beeves  to  can  and 
sell ;  for  which  he  charges  .'((.‘1.7.’)  a  dozen 
cans;  chicken,  .$.').10  a  dozen,  etc.  He 
formerly  cooked  in  a  cooker  in  hot  wa¬ 
ter,  but  this  Winter  has  put  in  a  steam 
cooker  that  cooks  as  thoroughly  in  one 
hour  as  the  hot  water  diil  in  four  hours, 
making  a  great  saving  in  time  and  fuel. 
Their  work  is  greatly  appreciated.  They 
can  hardly  keep  ui>  with  their  canning, 
often  having  2  to  25  quarters  of  beef  on 
hand.  They  can  2(»0  cans  at  a  time  by 
using  both  retorts. 

So  mu<-h  is  written  nowadays  as.sert- 
ing  that  farmers’  wives  should  do  their 
own  meat  canning,  etc.  Where  such  an 


Scene  in  a  New  York  Dairy  Country. — Electric  Power  from  a  Stream  Lights  the  House  and  Runs 

Small  Machinery 


T  enclose  an  order  blank  from  .Tames 
Sinclair,  entomologist,  who  offers  to  buy 
butterflies  from  iTc.  up  to  .$7  each,  but 
wants  me  first  to  send  .$2  for  imstruc- 
tions  and  illustrations  of  rare  species, 
etc.  Do  you  think  he  will  buy  butter¬ 
flies,  or  does  he  only  want  the  .$2'f 

Pennsylvania.  N.  oooD. 

The  circulars  from  .Tames  Sinclair 
seem  too  good  to  be  true.  They  are  writ¬ 
ten  evidently  with  the  idea  of  making 
people  think  there  is  a  great  business 
in  collecting  butterflies.  For  instance, 
he  says  that  some  rich  men  si)end  mil¬ 
lions  on  their  favorite  hobby  ;  that  Ttoth- 
child’s  collection  is  worth  fi(10,(K)(),(M)0. 
You  read  along  through  this  circular, 
thinking  you  have  struck  a  great  bene¬ 
volent  citizen  at  last,  but  finally  you 
come  to  the  following:  • 

Owing  to  the  considerable  expense  of 
advertising,  i)ublisbing,  prej)aring,  cost 
of  the  pictures  and  (iescrii)tLon,  and  my 
time  K|)ent  in  writing  these  instructions, 
compels  me  to  charge  .$2  for  them. 

Passing  over  the  grammar  of  this,  we 
have  the  same  old  game  of  requesting  .a 
small  sum  of  money  before  any  business 
can  be  done,  and  we  cannot  advise  any 
reader  to  send  either  .$2  or  2c.  to  this 
party  under  such  conditions.  Our  ad¬ 
vice  is  to  l(d.  him  alone.  We  have  in¬ 
vestigated  this  butterfly  business  care¬ 
fully  with  some  of  tin*  most  rejuifiible 
dealers  in  the  country,  and  they  tell  us 
there  is  nothing  in  it  excejit  for  cerfain 
skillful  people  who  may  manage  to  catch 
insects  of  certain  desirable  varieties. 
Keep  your  .$2  and  put  it  in  the  bank,  or 
buy  a  useful  present  for  mother  or  oue 
of  the  childi'en. 


Experience  With  Turkeys 

One  year  ago  last  .Tanuary  T  wrot(>  to 
Tiik  II.  N.-Y.  asking  you  to  juiblish  an 
exhaustive  article  on  rai.sing  turkeys,  and 
telling  you  that  we  were  back-to-the- 
landers,  and  wished  to  experiment  with 
them,  both  for  i)rofit  iind  pleasure.  For 
a  time  it  seemed  to  be  all  exi)erimental 
and  no  profit  or  pleasure.  We  purchased 
a  trio  of  turkeys  and  in  two  weeks  the 
tom  died.  A  few  weeks  later  one  of  the 
hens  had  to  be  killed ;  then  we  secured 
a  nice  Bourbon  Red  tom,  and  lafer  in 
the  Spring  we  drove  miles  through  the 
mud  to  attend  a  farm  sale  wher4!  they 
had  advertised  a  trio  of  turkeys  for  sale. 
We  s(*cured  the  luuis,  wallowed  home 
through  the  mud,  hai)i)y  in  the  thought, 
that  we  were  getting  the  upper  hand  of 
])lain  common  “b.ad  luck,”  little  realiz¬ 
ing  that  one  of  our  hens  would  ju’ove 
to  be  a  good  lusty  gobbler,  which  “she” 
did. 

So  we  linally  commenced  our  Sum¬ 
mer  work  of  raising  turkeys  with  two 
hens  which  w<‘r(!  hatched  in  August  .and 
two  toms.  Wxj  followed  clos^ily  the 
planted  directions  on  “Experience  in 
Turkey  Raising”  by  Mrs.  Niles  Drover, 
whch  Thk  R.  N.-Y.  so  kindly  iniblished 
for  our  Own  esjiecial  benefit,  only  that 
we  fed  johnny  cake  .and  Dutch  cheese, 
instead  of  wheat  br.an,  raw  egg  and  sour 
milk  for  the  first  two  weeks  as  she  sug¬ 
gested.  I  shall  use  more  chif-k  feed  and 
cracked  grains  this  year  on  account  of 
the  high  cost  of  cornmeal.  The  result 
of  our  Summer’s  work  with  tnrkey.s 
stands  like  this:  One  tom  and  six  hen 
turkeys  left  for  breeding  stock.  Hold 
$0.'!  worth  and  ate  one  for  our  Thanks¬ 
giving  dinner. 

The  two  hens  laid  00  eggs  and  d.*! 
turkeys  were  raised  to  maturity.  No 
account  was  kept  of  the  grain  that  was 
fed.  I  wish  to  add  one  suggestion  to 
Mrs.  (Trover’s  otherwise'  complete  and 
comprehensive  article,  and  that  is,  to 
make  pills  of  ,  turpentine  and  bread 
crumbs  the  size  of  marrowfat  p<‘as,  and 
give  several  doses  if  need  be  to  the  ail¬ 
ing  turkeys.  Wo  cured  three  large  tui’- 
keys  last  Fall.  We  put  turpentine  in 
the  drinking  water  once  in  two  weeks, 
or  oftener  if  necessary,  for  chickens  as 
well  as  turkeys.  We  wish  to  extend  our 
profuse  thanks  to  TitK  R.  N.-Y.,  also  to 
Mrs.  Drover,  for  the  prominent  part  they 
have  taken  in  making  our  exiieriment  in 
raising  turkeys  both  profitable  and  i>leas- 
ant.  MKS.  F.  B.  KK.N.XKDY. 

,  Michigan. 


tuce  bed  when  October  came,  and  it  was 
beginning  to  head  up  nicedy,  but,  alas, 
tbinking  one  day  only  of  our  Summer 
gardens  gone,  and  that  it  was  a  long 
time  since  I  luid  found  any  eggs  in  the 
in'sts,  I  left  our  dozen  hens  out  for  a 
stroll  around  the  yard. 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  my  chagrin  an 
hour  hater  when  I  discovered  every  single 
hen  (h'vouring  my  priz<>  lettuc<*.  The 
rascals,  to  undo  in  one  short  hour  what 
Nature  and  I  took  about  three  months 
to  do !  Discouraged,  I  let  them  keep  on 
— I  even  let  tluun  out  daily  now,  for  the 
lettuce  was  us«'less  after  their  first  visit. 

Three  days  went  by.  Behold,  two  eggs 
in  the  nests,  four  days  three  eggs,  and  so 
on  until  my  snp))ly  was  simply  suri)ris- 
ing,  and  .as  egg  were  (TO  cents  a  dozen, 
I  no  longer  lamented  my  lettuce.  I  be¬ 
gan  feeding  it  regularly  to  the  hens 
while  it  lasted,  giving  it  to  (hem  .as  des¬ 
sert  .after  their  regular  feeding.  Aft<‘r 
frost  time  I  fixed  a  bed  in  the  cellar  and 
planted  some  especially  for  them. 

The  results  were,  indeed,  jdeasing  all 
Winter,  phaity  of  lettuce  meant  plenty 
of  eggs.  I  raised  quite  a  *|uantity  in¬ 
doors  with  very  little  ti’ouble,  and  need¬ 
less  to  say,  I  jdanted  some  as  early  iu 
the  Sinang  as  the  ground  would  allow, 
and  many  times  I  have  tuily  regretted 
not  having  more  hens.  iiici.K.N  j’AOXAM. 


establishment  has  all  the  facilities  for 
canning,  should  we  swe.at  over  a  cook 
stove'?  When  farmers  think  they  can  do 
their  blacksmithing,  carj)cnter  work,  and 
everything  pertaining  to  tln'ir  farm 
work,  then  f.armers’  wives  should  add 
gardening,  canning,  et<‘.,  to  their  al¬ 
ready  too  heavy  burdens. 

K.  A.  BAR.NARD. 

(’attarangus  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Keep  Receipts  for  Payments 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  R. 
N.-Y.,  esjjccially  the  dairying.  How  long 
must  a  person  keej)  the  receipt  of  a  bill 
which  has  been  paid'/  A  certain  party 
has  tried  to  collect  bills  from  several 
persons  which  have  been  paid  years  ago, 
but  fortunately  most  of  us  had  a  re¬ 
ceipt.  Must  we  keep  the  receipt  all  of 
our  life,  or  if  it  got  lost  would  we  he 
compelled  to  pay  such  bills  over  again'/ 

K.  w.  R. 

You  .should  keep  the  rec<‘ipted  bill  as 
long  as  you  live.  It  is  the  only  evidence 
you  have  that  the  bill  has  heen  paid.  If 
you  pay  a  bill  by  writing  out  a  ch<‘ck, 
the  endorsement  on  the  back  of  that 
check  would  be  considered  as  a  receipt, 
but  if  you  pay  in  cash,  without  good 
witnesses  who  saw  the  payment,  it  is  al¬ 
ways  possible  that  some  dishonest  per.son 
will  lake  advantage  of  you.  The  follow¬ 
ing  case  was  sent  to  us  not  long  ago. 

A  woman  who  did  not  undestand  busi- 


April  gl,  1017. 

ness  borrowed  some  moiu'y  of  a  man 
who  was  a  local  money-lender.  He  made 
out  a  note  for  the  amount  of  the  money 
and  she  signed  it.  When  the  note  was 
due,  she  went  alone  to  this  mom>y-lender 
and  paid  him  the  c:ish,  which  she  had 
saved  u))  after  considerable  of  a  strag¬ 
gle.  Not  being  a  business  wonuin,  she 
forgot  to  ask  for  the  note,  and  no  receipt 
was  given  her  for  the  money.  Later,  to 
her  suiqirise,  this  money-lender  demanded 
payment  on  that  note,  stilting  that  she 
had  not  jiiiid  him,  and  challenging  her 
to  give  a  receipt  for  what  she  chiimed 
to  have  given  him.  I.egiilly  this  nm.i 
could  have  compelled  her  to  pay  that 
money  twice,  but  luipjiily  some  honest 
men  in  that  neighborluiod  who  knew  the 
circumst!inc(>s  comjielled  the  money¬ 
lender  to  give  up  the  note  iind  destroy 
it  through  thrciit  of  public  exposure.  We 
have  heard  of  a  number  of  ciise.s  where 
poor  jieople,  through  their  ignoriince  of 
business  affairs,  have  either  lost  their 
receipt  or  fiave  neglected  to  demand  the 
r4*tnrn  of  note  when  they  were  paid. 
Dishonest  peojile  took  advantage  of  them 
and  demanded  double  jiayment  on  the 
notes  or  of  a  debt  for  goods. 

It  is  alwaj's  wise  to  keep  the  receipted 
bills  on  file  or  else  to  jtiiy  such  bilks  by 
check.  It  does  not  make  any  difference 
bow  many  years  jiiiss  by  after  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  debt ;  you  must  have  your 
receipt  or  some  similiir  evidence  to  show 
that  you  j)aid  your  money. 


A  Business  in  Apron  Making 

There  has  been  on  my  mind  for  two 
or  three  years  past  an  idea  that  kimono 
aprons  woubl  si'll  to  farmers’  wives  and 
daughters  direct  to  them  by  mail  from 
the  maker,  giving  them  a  good  article 
w»‘ll  mad<*.  I  have  ji  man  ami  his  wife 
who  are  (|ui(e  anxious  to  begin,  the  wife 
in  jiarticular,  knowing  how  to  make 
aiu'oiis  and  with  yt'ars  of  exja'rience  in 
running  power  sewing  mar-bines.  They 
have  .-)  little  building  on  their  jiroja'ity 
which  at  a  small  <‘xpt*use  would  jvnswr'r 
to  begin  w’ith.  Electric  ))ower  lines  run 
by  their  house.  We  have  taken  Tiik  R. 
N.-'i  .  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  ami 
h.-ive  never  notir-ed  a  thing  of  that  kind 
advertised.  W’e  m!ed  not  give  uj)  our 
positions  until  we  see  how  it  starts  off 
after  a  few-  weeks  advertising.  Will  you 
consider  the  matter  and  give  me  your 
opinion'/  w.  L. 

.\  thing  of  this  sort  could  only  he  set¬ 
tled  by  fair  trial.  Y<*ars  ago  fhert;  were 
many  such  little  enterprises  started  in 
New  England,  'riiey  did  well  for  a  time, 
but,  as  they  became  lu-ofit.-ible,  tin;  large 
clothing  manufactun'i-s  absorbed  them 
since  they  were  able  to  make  garments 
clieaiier.  Most  farmers’  wives  ju-efer  to 
make  their  own  a))rons.  A  sujterior  .-ir- 
ticle  might  si'll  to  fair  .-idvantage.  but  it 
would  have  to  be  very  good  and  .jiei.-ii- 
liarly  adapted  to  f.-irm  w-ork.  Building 
a  dii-ect  trade  would  bi'  somewhiit  exiien- 
sive,  as  it  must  be  ibuie  l.-irgely  by  ad¬ 
vertising  or  by  direct  sale  from  house  to 
house.  I’nless  you  could  make  the  aprons 
at  ii  very  low  ju-ice  it  would  taki'  some 
time  to  establish  ji  reputation  for  su- 
lierior  work.  .Vs  soon  as  the  manufac¬ 
turers  saw  there  was  any  profit  in  such 
business  they  would  enter  it.  On  the 
other  hiind,  farmers’  wives  ought  to  pa¬ 
tronize  one  of  their  own  numbej-  who 
tried  to  start  a  business.  Every  business 
hope  for  the  future  lies  in  an  encourage¬ 
ment  of  these  smaller  entei-iu-ises  in  the 
country.  Would  farmers’  wives  feel  that 
way  about  it  or  would  they  go  after  the 
best  “bargain”  or  lowest  price?  This 
could  only  he  decidiul  by  a  fair  trial  in 
trying  to  .sell  the  aprons  through  adver¬ 
tising.  We  think  a  persistent  manager 
with  fair  capital  could  make  it  go. 

Making  Potato  Chips 

I  have  quite  a  <|uantity  of  rather 
small  potatoes  (seconds?)  which  will 
soon  begin  to  sprout.  I  wi.sh  to  make 
these  up  into  iiotato  chips  to  -save  them 
for  later  Summei-  use.  (’’ould  you  tell  me 
how  this  is  to  be  done?  What  .should 
be  used  to  fry  fhem?  How  to  slice  them 
most  easily?  What  thickness  of  slices? 
How  to  regulate  heat?  The  most  im¬ 
portant  part  is  the  way  to  pack  (Tiem  for 
keeping.  I  have  empty  cracker  boxes. 
(’i)uld  the.se  be  u.sed?  Class  cans  I  do 
think  could  be  made  of  u.se.  How  to 
manage  it?  FAIRFAX. 

Various  iilans  have  been  suggested  for 
.saving  such  potatoes,  but  the  following 
metbod  has  been  tried  successfully : 
Feel,  slice  very  tbin,  and  throw  into 
ice  water  for  an  houi-.  Dry  between  two 
towi'ls,  and  i-ook  in  boiling  lard’  or 
cottolene.  Drain  perfectly  dry.  Keep 
in  a  cool  place  to  avoid  becoming  rancid. 
Heat  before  using  to  make  them  cri.sp. 
'I'hey  ai-e  alwaJ^s  bettor  fresh  made. 
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The  Improved  Farm  Kitchen 

Implements  for  Woman’s  Work 


>\  II  il  |. 


1I<1 1  >>  Ill’ll 


*  ti  I  III 


A  Nkw  — For  a  good  many 

years  the  various  experiment  stations 
liave  been  issuing  bulletins  telling  how 
to  build  a  barn,  how  to  make  the  live 
stock  comfortable,  and  how  to  save  steps 
for  the  farmer.  Some  excellent  work  has 
been  done  along  this  line,  but  we  have 


and  has  tried  to  help  her  in  .a  i)ractical 
way.  1. nfortunately  we  cannot  give  jill 
the  good  things  in  this  bulletin.  There 
arc  .'ll  |)ictures,  for  exarnple,  which  show 
actual  kitchens  in  which  Missouri  wom¬ 
en  turn  out  meals  which  would  even 
make  McCann,  the  food  export,  forget 


Ice  Saver  for  Ice-box 

no  doubt  that  ni.ny  a  farmer's  wife  and 
daughter,  in  looking  over  these  <!xj)ensive 
bullelins,  has  thought  or  even  said  to 
husband  or  father,  “lV7/crc  do  /  coma 
inf’  It  is  a  good  thing  to  fix  up  the 
barn  and  make  the  cows  comfortable,  btit 
what  about  the  kitchen  where  the  women 
folks  travel  mile  after  mile  with  the  most 
inconvenient  fixtures  in  an  ellort  to  take 
care  of  the  most  important  job  on  the 


*  n  c 

Blocks  for  Raising  a  Low  Table 

all  he  has  written,  and  admit  that  farm 
food  can  be  both  sanitary  and  satisfac¬ 
tory.  There  are  pictures  of  kitchen  cab¬ 
inets,  arrangements  for  the  water  sup¬ 
ply,  racks  for  holding  the  kitchen  tools; 
in  fact  the  whole  subject  is  treated  as 
sensibly  as  an  expert  and  practical  car- 
j)enter  would  describe  and  i)icture  a 


first-class  work  shoj).  M’e  cannot  give 
all  the  i)ictures,  but  there  are  a  few  con¬ 
veniences  which  are  possible  for  all. 

A.v  IcK  Savkk. — For  instance,  the  cut 
above  shows  what  they  call  an  ice  saver 
for  a  home-made  ice  box.  In  many 
eases,  as  we  know,  ice  fades  rapidly 
away  in  a  box  of  this  sort.  The  warmer 
air  works  tip  through  the  drain  pi|)e,  and 
this,  of  course,  melts  the  ice.  Many  of 
the  modern  refrigerators  have  traps  in 


farm?  Knowing  these  things,  as  wo  do, 
by  observation  and  experience,  and  hav¬ 
ing  had  the  housekeeiier  make  caustic 
comparisons  between  the  comfort  of  the 
cows  an<l  the  kitchen  worker,  we  are  glad 
to  welcome  a  bulletin  from  the  Missouri 
Fxiieriment  Station  at  C<dumbia.  This 
is  entitled  “'J'he  Farm  Kitclum,'’  by  Car¬ 
rie  Iv.  1‘ancoast  .  It  is  an  exc-ellent  pub¬ 
lication,  and  we  would  like  to  see  it  in 


Homemade  Knife  Racks 

this  |»ii)e  to  exclude  the  warm  air.  In 
this  case,  a  small  jar  or  can  sits  in  the 
drip  pan  and  is  kept  full  of  water.  Thus 
the  <irip  runs  down  into  this  coid 
water  so  that  the  warmer  air  cannot 
work  up. 

WT.n-dow  Cor.i)  Cr.o.SKT. — Then  there  is 
a  picture  of  what  is  known  as  a  window 
cold  closet.  This  is  used  in  the  Fall 
and  Spring,  when  the  nights  and  morn¬ 
ings  are  cool,  and  no  ice  is  required.  In 


The  Awkward  Low  Table  and  the  Comfort  of  Convenient  Height 


tlu^  hands  of  every  woman  who  co<»k.s  a 
nu*al  in  a  farmhouse  kitchen. 

Kitciik.x  Frrnxus. — It  is  true  that 
many  of  the  essays  on  farm  work  and 
household  fixtures  seem  to  be  written  by 
Wonien  who  would  hardly  know  how  to 
work  a  pump,  or  get  uj)  a  dinner  for  a 
hungry  farm  household.  This  Missouri 
bulletin,  however,  is  sensible  and  i>rac- 
tical,  and  we  should  judge  that  the  au¬ 
thor  has  Worked  in  a  farm  kitchen  and 
hnows  the  problem  of  the  farmer’s  wife, 


this  case  the  lower  sash  of  a  window 
is  taken  out  and  the  box  built  on  the 
outside,  slightly  larger  than  the  open¬ 
ing.  This  is  usually  put  on  the  north 
exposure  of  the  house.  Holes  are  made 
for  ventilatifui,  and  these  are  protected 
by  it  screen  cloth,  with  a  shutter  which 
closes  them  during  the  day  if  need  be. 
During  the  night  the  food  is  thoroughly 
cooled,  then  the  box  is  shut  for  the  day 
time  and  the  cool  air  retained. 

Thk  f.O'o  Tahi.k. — Another  picture 


woman  is  <d)liged  to  stand  day  after  day 
at  a  table  which  is  too  low  for  her.  In 
this  case  the  worker  is  a  woman  five 
feet  eight  imdies  tall.  On  the  left  hand 
side  the  table  is  only  .11  inches  high,  and 
we  see  what  hapi)ens  to  the  woman.  On 
the  right  hand  side  the  s.ame  table  has 
been  raised  by  means  of  blocks  to  3.5 
inches,  and  the  woman  may  stand  up 
straight  at  her  work.  Nobody  knows 
how  many  farm  women  go  through  life 
tired,  worn  out  and  with  aches  and  pains, 
to  say  nothing  of  their  appearance,  be¬ 
cause  their  work  has  compelled  them  to 
lean  over  at  Jow  tables. 

ItvMSixfr  Tiik  Taulk. — Still  another 
picture  shows  dilTcrent  plans  of  bring¬ 
ing  the  table  up  to  the  proper  height. 
Here  are  three  kinds  of  blocks  made  for 
the  table  leg.  At  A  two  little  metal 
strips  are  fastened  to  the  block.  At  R 
a  i)in  fits  into'  the  table  leg  like  ,a  cas- 
tf)r.  while  at  Cl  there  is  a  notch  in  the 
block  to  give  the  desired  effect.  Here  is 
a  good  place  to  begin  in  the  farm  kitchen, 
by  bringing  up  the  table  to  the  proper 
height. 

A  IIoMEMAnB  'WifEET.  Tkay.— Then 
come.s  what  they  call  a  homemade  wheel 
Ira.v.  This  needs  no  descrii)tion  after 
a  study  of  the  picture.  .V  wheel  tray 
will  save  during  the  year  hundreds  of 
trips  between  the  dining  tabh-  and  the 
stove.  The  food  or  the  plates  or  the 
dishes  may  be  put  on  this  tray,  and  then 
the  whole  thing  pushed  or  wheeled  along 
to  where  it  is  neech'd.  It  is  like  having 
three  or  'four  children  constantly  on 
Inind  to  do  the  running,  and  Avith  no 
danger  of  droi)ping  the  dishes  or  eat¬ 
ing  a  share  of  tin-  food  on  their  w.iv. 

Kxike  Rack.s. — Again  we  show  two 
forms  of  knife  racks  easily  made  from 
the  pictures.  The  knives  may  be  put 
into  these  racks,  and  kept  constantly 
ready  for  service.  This  is  far  better 
than  having  them  in  a  drawer  or  on  a 
shelf  where  it  is  necessai-y  to  fumble 
them  all  over  in  order  to  find  the  right 
one. 

TirotruuT  Rtimulatiox. — These  pic¬ 
tures  are  only  a  few  out  of  many  con¬ 
tained  in  this  excellent  bulletin.  We 
Would  I'eally  like  to  have  every  woman 
who  reads  The  R.  N.-Y.  have  this  bul¬ 
letin  and  keep  it  hung  up  in  the  kitchen 
like  the  almanac  or  calendar.  The  ef¬ 
fect  would  be  good  in  many  ways.  The 
men  folk.s,  for  example,  would  finally 
get  tired  (,f  .seeing  this  de.scriidion  of  a 
model  kitchen  hanging  in  a  room  which 
is  anything  but  a  model.  It  would  fie 
what  they  call  a  thought  stimulation. 
Some  years  ago  we  published  a  little 
book  called  “The  Rusiness  Hen.”  One  of 
our  women  readers  told  u.s  that  .she  kefd. 
thi.s  book  hanging  in  a  corner  of  her  hen¬ 
house,  as  she  .si)ent  some  little  time  out 
there,  and  wanted  it  for  handy  refer¬ 
ence.  .'<he  said  that  a  week  after  .she 
bung  it  ut)  the  egg  yield  began  to  in- 
crea.se,  atnl  that  while  the  book  hung 
there  her  record  went  ahead  of  all  i)re- 
vious  years.  We  had  no  way  of  dis¬ 
proving  the  fact  that  there  was  any  con¬ 
nection  fietweeu  “The  Riisine.ss  Hen”  on 
pai»ei‘  and  the  business  hen  on  the  roost, 
but  We  think  that  .some  of  our  men  folk.s 
would  |)rove  to  be  .something  like  tho.se 
hems,  and  this  excellent  pamphlet  hang¬ 
ing  in  the  kitchen  would  stimulate  many 
of  our  brotlnu-s  to  a  few  little  nobler 
deeds  in  making  over  the  kitchen. 


Hu  page  .lOO  we  learn  how  the  small 
home  business  of  f’ornelius  f’anlield  in 
canning  fresh  meat  has  grown  to  a  large 
community  enterpri.se.  A  few  years  ago 
fai  mer.s  \\  ive.s  in  that  neighborlu)t)d  wei'e 
salting  and  smoking  meat  for  the  Win¬ 
ter’s  supply  and  buying  fresh  meat  for 
Hummer.  Then  they  began  to  realize 
that  fresh  meat  may  be  canned  so  as  to 
keep  better  and  prove  more  palatable 
than  the  salted  and  smoked  product, 
riien  ill",  and  Airs.  Canlitdd  di.splay(‘d 
extra  .skill  at  the  work,  and  did  it  so 
Well  that  others  found  it  wise  and  eco¬ 
nomical  to  let  the  Canfields  obtain  a 
larger  api>aratus  and  do  the  work  for 
the  neighbors.  There  y<m  have,  in  a 
small  wa.v,  the  history  of  many  a  busi¬ 
ness  in  handling  food.  As  a  rule  such 
development  runs  away  from  the  coun¬ 
try,  as  water  runs  down  hill,  and  locates 
in  .some  city.  This  one  stay.s  on  the 
farm — as  it  .should. 


lAN.SOM 


His 
Policy 

from  the  _ 

Postal  Life 

Five  things  we 
all  sh  ould  do: 

1.  Safeguard  the  family  fif 
we  have  one). 

2.  Keep  the  youngsters  in 
school  (if  we  have 
youngsters). 

3.  Provide  for  the  mortgage 
on  the  farm  (if  there  is 
one). 

4.  Build  up  a  fund  to  help 
the  wife  run  the  farm  (if 
she  has  to  do  it). 

5.  Insure  old-age  independ¬ 
ence  (old  age  will  come). 

The  one  best  way 

Take  out  life-insurance  in  a  regular  legal- 
reserve  institution;  there  are  many  such 
but  there  is  one  that  gives  you  sound  in¬ 
surance-protection  at  low  net  cost. 
That  institution  is  the 

Postal  Life 
Insurance 
Company 

The  POSTAL  saves  money  for  its  policy- 
holders  because  it  docs  not  employ  agents; 
insurance  is  arranged  direct,  by  mail,  or 
in  person  at  the  Home  Office.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  your  Policy  isn’t  saddled  with  the 
heavy  expenses  of  agents  and  branch-offices 
throughout  the  country,  as  in  other  companies. 


Dividends 
guaranteed 
in  your  Policy 
and  the  usual 
Contingent 
Dividends 
paid  besides 


It  will  pay  you 

to  find  out  just  what  the  POSTAL  LIFE 
can  and  will  do  for  you.  The  Company 
supplies  full  personal  information  to  all 
applicants  men,  women  and  young  people 
—  and  distance  from  New  York  docs  not 
hinder.  Just  write  and  say  : 

Mail  me  life-insurance  particulars 
as  mentioned  in  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
Yorker  for  April  21st. 

In  your  letter  be  sure  to  give 

1.  Your  Full  Name 

2.  Your  Occupation 

3.  The  Exact  Date  of  your  birth 

The  request  for  information  places  you  under 
no  obligation  and  no  agent  will  be  sent  to 
visit  you.  The  Postal  Life  does  not  employ 
agents.  The  resulting  commission-savings  go 
to  you  because  you  deal  direct. 

Postal  Life  Insurance  Co. 

WM.  R.  MALONE,  PruideDl 

511  Fifth  Avenue,  ITreft*!  New  York 
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Unusual  Questions 

A  Little  Bunch  of  Troubles 


Naturalization  of  Married  Women 

After  25  years  trying  to  purstiade  my, 
husband,  who  is  German  by  birth,  to  he-, 
come  a  citizen  of  the  Gnited  States,  ho 
stili  refuses,  and  he  also  deserted  the 
(hu  man  army.  Is  there  any  way  in  | 
which  I,  as  his  wife,  can  become  a  oiti- 1 
zenV  I  was  horn  in  England  of  English  i 
parents.  Would  I  get  any  protection  in  j 
case  of  war,  and  also  as  far  as  property  ■ 
is  concerned,  it  being  owned  by  husband  i 
and  wife  together?  My  ch'ildreu  were' 
all  born  in  the  United  States.  A.  P. 

New  York. 

Tli<‘  (piestion  is  whether  the  alien  wife 
of  an  alien  man,  both  having  I'esided  in 
this  country  as  husband  and  wife,  can 
become  a  citizen  of  the  United  vStates 
when  the  husband  refuses  to  act,  and  the 
.answer  is:  “No,  she  may  not.”  The 
question  is  quite  pertinent  at  the  pre.s- 
ent  time,  con.sidering  that,'  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  year.s,  the  rights  of  women  have 
beam  broadened  by  the  various  Stales,  so 
that,  in  a  niunber  of  States,  they  are 
praeti<ally  coextensive  wath  that  of  the 
man,  and  also  taking  into  consideration 
the  i)resent  status  of  the  United  States 


the  death  of  one  to  settle  iqt  the  e.state. 


Right  of  Lateral  Support  of  Land 

One  end  of  my  property  is  on  a  hill, 
about  50  feet  higher  than  the  i-o.adway, 
but  not  on  the  road.  My  line  runs 
through  the  centre  of  said  hill.  My 
neighbor,  who  owns  the  other  side  of  hiil 
up  to  the  road,  is  taking  his  part  of  the 
hill  away  for  the  sand.  1  omitted  to 
state  1  have  outbuildings,  etc.,  on  my 
part  up  to  my  line.  My  neighbor  claims 
he  can  excavate  and  cut  his  part  away 
perpendicularly  right  uj)  to  the  line,  and 
if  my  i)art  caves  in  or  falls  and  my 
I)roperty  is  damaged  tluit  is  “up  to  me.” 
lie  says  in  New  York  (,'ity  one  caiinot 
excavate  below  a  neighbor's  prf)perty 
without  .shoring  up  or  i)rotecting  said 
neighbor,  but  need  not  outside  of  New' 
York  Gity.  Is  there  not  some  State 
law  or  laws  protecting  me.  and  if  so 
can  you  give  the  title  or  numbers  of 
said  laws?  I  hate  a  lawsuit  unless  it  is 
forced  on  me.  and  I  think  if  I  can  slutw' 
him  the  law  I  c.an  avoid  it.  >iH.s.  J.  F. 

New  York. 

Your  neighbor  is  wi'ong  in  his  con¬ 
tention  and  you  are  right.  You  are  en¬ 
titled  to  have  your  land  supported.  The 
authority  for  this  stiitemeut  is  the  old 


The  following  cases  in  New  Y^ork  sup¬ 
port  this  proposition  : 

Liisola  r.  Holbrook,  4  Paige  (N.  Y.). 
Kit). 

11(11/  r.  {'ohocs.  2  N.  Y'.  151). 

Jladcliffc  V.  Mayor,  4  N.  Y".  105. 


Distribution  of  Joint  Property 

Will  you  tell  me  something  of  the 
Gonnecticut  law'  about  “joint  deeds?”  Is 
is  i)ossible  for  a  man  and  wife  to  own 
a  house  and  lot  together,  and  to  have 
the  deed  made  out  in  such  a  way  that 
the  survivor  would  become  the  sole  own¬ 
er  at  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties, 
without  taking  the  estate  to  the  probate 
court?  I  low'  should  the  deed  read? 
What  .share  in  the  estate  of  her  husband 
does  the  law  give  a  woman  when  there 
are  no  children,  and  no  w'ill?  The  per¬ 
sons  I  have  in  mind  have  been  married 
about  25  years.  mks.  c.  n.  a. 

Gonnecticut. 

I  think  this  is  possible,  although  where 
7'eal  property  in  your  State  is  deeded  to 
a  husband  and  w'ife  they  take  as  joint 
tenants  and  not,  as  is  the  ordinary  rule, 
as  tenants  by  the  entirety.  Put  as  joint 
tenants  on  the  death  of  either,  the  sur¬ 
vivor  would  be  entitled  to  the  whole  es¬ 
tate  without  going  to  a  probate  court, 
but  to  make  sure  of  this  and  so  there 
will  be  no  difllculty  .afterw'ard  yoii 
should  consult  a  good  local  attorney. 
The  deed  should  be  in  the  regular  form, 
except  that  it  should  state  that  they 
hold  the  ])ropcrty  as  joint  tenants  and 
not  as  tenants  in  common.  If  the  pai'- 
ties  w'ei'e  married  since  Ai)ril  20,  1877, 
on  the  death  of  either,  without  children. 


A  New  Song  of  the  Shirt 


in  regard  to  some  of  the  warring  nations 
in  Europe.  The  present  instance  is  one: 
'I'lie  husband  refuses  to  be  naturalized. 
In  ease  of  w'ar  between  this  country  and 
Europe,  it  may  become  necossiiry,  as  in 
some  of  the  European  countries,  for  the 
alien  enemies  to  be  kej)t  in  detention 
camps  in  case  of  w'ar  between  the  coun¬ 
tries.  The  husband  w'ould  here  be  de¬ 
tained,  and,  unless  the  wife  be  natural¬ 
ized,  .she  must  remain  an  alien,  and,  hav¬ 
ing  the  same  citizenship  as  that  of  her 
husband,  she  Avould  probably  be  i)Ut  in 
the  detention  cam])  along  with  her  hus¬ 
band,  against  her  inclinations  and  much 
against  her  feelings  in  the  matter. 

This  matter  of  naturalization  is  looked 
upon  as  a  high  privilege,  which  should 
not  be  granted  uj)on  a  doubtful  intenn-e- 
tation  of  (he  law.  and,  in  the  j)resent 
state,  the  law'  is  somewhat  in  doubt,  but, 
by  the  decisions  of  tin*  courts,  it  has 
been  squarely  held  that  the  alien  wife 
of  iiii  alien  hu.sband  cannot  become  a 
naturalized  citizen  t>f  the  United  States. 
'I'liere  is  no  specific  provision  of  the 
Naturalization  Statutes  which  permits 
the  naturalization  of  the  alien  wife  of 
an  alien  husband.  On  the  contrary,  the 
general  trend  of  the  law  has  been  con- 
.stantly  tow'ard  the  recognition  of  the 
proi»o!<ition  that  the  husband  is  the 
h('ad  of  the  family  and  that  his  w'ife 
and  minor  children  took  his  citizenshij), 
it  being  inconsistent  w'ith  the  theory  of 
our  laws  that  the  wife  shall  be  a  citizen 
and  the  hu.sband  an  alien,i  and  wice 
versa.  The  nearest  analogy  covered  by 
the  law  is  that  any  American  w'oman 
wdio  marries  a  foreigner  shall  take  the 
nationality  of  her  husband,  and,  as  long 
as  the  marriage  relation  continues,  she 
remains  a  foreigner,  but,  at  the  termin¬ 
ation  of  the  marriage  relation,  slu'  may 
resume  her  American  citizenshii).  Of 
course,  if  the  alien  woman  who  marries 
an  alien  man.  in  the  absence  of  any 
specific  law  covering  the  subject,  could 
become  naturalized,  she  would  be  given 
a  greater  right  and  privilege  than  is  ac¬ 
corded  to  an  American  w'oman  who  mar- 
.ries  an  alien,  .and  this  interpret.ation  of 
the  law  cannot  be  presumed,  as  it  would 
be  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
of  naturalization  legi.slation  to  permit  an 
alien  to  acquire  rights  which  are  de¬ 
nied  to  a  citizen.  If  you  had  been  an 
American  citizen  w'hen  you  married  your 
husband,  you  w'ould  immediately  have 
become  a  Geimian  citizen,  and  w'ould  he 
such  today,  with  no  i)ower  to  change 
your  citizenship  until  the  m.arriage  rela¬ 
tion  is  terminated  by  death  or  otherw'ise, 
so,  while  it  seems  harsh  in  your  case 
and  in  probably  a  great  many  similar 
cases,  until  the  naturalization  laws  are 
broadened  giving  married  women  .great¬ 
er  naturalization  rights,  she  must  be 
bound  by  the  status  of  her  hu.sband. 


Disposal  of  Property  by  Will 

1  read  in  Ttiic  R.  N.-Y'.  that  the  wife 
has  only  one-third  right  to  her  share 
in  real  estate.  I  am  growing  on  in  age 
and  have  worked  very  hard  to  ke(>p  the 
little  we  have.  I  have  no  children,  but 
I  am  signed  to  the  deed.  M'ould  it  pro¬ 
tect  me  if  my  husband  and  I  made  u 
will?  K.  ir. 

New  .Tersey. 

It  would  be  all  right  for  your  hus¬ 
band  to  make  a  will  leaving  all  his  real 
and  i)ersonal  property,  to  you,  and  for 
you  to  make  a  will  leaving  all  of  your 
property  to  him,  and  then  there  woiild 
1)6  no  question  whatever  of  the  dis])osi- 
tion.  and  it  would  be  just  as  e.-i.sy  on 


common  law  which  has  Ix'en  iiassed  uixui 
by  decisions  in  N('w  Y’ork  St.-ite.  'I'lu' 
best  stattnnent  of  the  Law  is  found  ni 
Reeves  on  Keal  Property  at  iiage  2S7, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

“'J'here  exists  by  nature  the  right  of 
evei-y  landowmu-  to  have  his  soil  sup- 
j)ort'ed  Laterally,  in  its  natural  state,  by 
the  soil  or  structure  of  the  neighboring 
])roprietor.  AN’hi'n,  tlnu’efore.  one  mak(‘s 
!in  excavation  ui)on  his  own  land,  in  smdi 
a  manner  that  the  sand,  clay,  oi'_  other 
material  of  the  adjoining  land  will  fall 
into  the  i)it  or  be  disturlnHl  if  not  ar¬ 
tificially  sui)poi‘ted,  and  thei'c  is  no  spe¬ 
cial  contract  or  statute  authorizing  him 
to  so  dig.  he  must  shore  up  or  otherwise 
siqiiiort  the  other’s  soil,  so  as  to  retain 
it  in  its  natural  condition ;  or  he  wall 
be  liable  in  damages  for  the  resulting  in¬ 
jury.  And  this  is  true  regardless  of 
the  location,  contour,  or  constituent  ma¬ 
terials  of  the  neighboring  L'.nd,  in  so  far 
as  the.se  exist  in  a  state  of  nature.  Thus, 
the  lower  owner  upon  a  hillsidi'  must 
su|(port  the  soil  of  the  upper  owner,  to 
as  great  an  I'xtent  as  is  ni'cessary  to 
retain  it  in  its  natural  and  undisturbed 
condition.  And.  whether  the  properties 
be  on  a  hill  or  a  plain,  the  amount  of 
Hindi  support  reipiired  will  depend,  of 
c-ourse.  iqion  the  ipiality  of  the  soil. — 
grading  from  nothing  or  almost  nothing 
in  rocky  .sections  to  a  heavy  burden  in 
])laces  where  the  .soil  is  sandy  or  from 
any  other  c.-iuse  readily  movable.  This 
right  to  the  lateral  siqiport  of  natural 
soil  is  ab.solute.  unh*ss  ri'stricted  by  con¬ 
tract  or  statute;  and  when  it  is  inter¬ 
fered  with,  all  that  its  owner  needs  to 
jirove,  in  ordi'r  to  establish  a  cau.se  of 
action,  is  that  he  has  sutli'red  damage 
hecau.se  of  such  disturbance.  He  need 
not  show  that  the  ('xcavation  which 
caused  his  soil  to  cave  in  was  doin*  in 
any  c.areless,  negligent,  or  unskilful 
maiiniu'.” 


or  representatives  of  children,  the  sur¬ 
vivor  Would  be  entitled  to  absidutely  all 
of  the  property  of  the  deceased,  real  and 
per.sonal,  to  the  extent  of  .$2,0(K)  and  one- 
half  absolutely  of  the  remainder  of  the 
estate. 


Muzzling  the  Rooster 

Gan  you  tell  me  how  to  muzzle  a 
rooster  to  keep  him  from  crowing?  Our 
bird  is  a  nuisance  to  neighbors  because 
of  his  continual  crowing,  specially  early 
hours  of  the  morning.  s.  A.  A. 

This  question  comes  from  a  clergyman 
in  Yb-rmont.  There  is  only  one  sure  way 
of  muzzling  the  rooster — that  is  to  kill 
him  and  turn  him  into  a  chicken  pie. 
T^'nless  the  eggs  from  the  (lock  are  de¬ 
sired  for  hatching,  and  the  stock  is  of 
superior  strain,  it  is  a  loss  to  keep  any 
rooster  around.  Roth  the  (lock  and  the 
eggs  will  be  better  without  him.  The 
great  majority  of  people  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  simply  keep  the  rooster  for 
the  jileasure  of  his  society,  and  that  is 
not  economical  with  the  present  high 
cost  of  living.  If,  however,  the  bird  is 
so  valuable  that  he  mu.st  be  kept,  you 
can  silence  his  crow  at  some  inconven¬ 
ience  to  the  rooster.  A  small  flat  piece 
of  wood  can  be  put  into  his  mouth,  some¬ 
thing  like  the  bit  in  the  mouth  of  a 
horse.  Attached  to  each  end  of  this 
muzzier  is  a  strong  rubber  band.  This 
band  is  slipped  on  over  the  rooster’s 
head,  until  it  rests  on  the  back  of  the 
neck  opposite  the  mouth.  It  should  bo 
reasonably  tight,  .so  as  to  hold  the  bit 
close  up  against  the  back  of  the  roosti'r's 


mouth.  He  will  not  enjoy  it,  and  he 
will  be  unable  to  eat  or  drink  while 
wearing  the  muzzle,  but  he  will  .stop 
crowing  until  it  is  taken  out  of  his 
mouth.  A  device  of  this  sort  may  be 
put  on  at  night  and  taken  off  after  the 
sensitive  neighbors  have  finished  their 
sleep.  ^^”6  have  heard  of  cases  with 
very  valuable  roosters  where  the  vocal 
cords  were  cut,  so  that  the  rooster  w'as 
silenced.  He  would  go  through  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  crowing,  but  make  very  little 
noi.se.  No  one  of  course  should  attempt 
any  such  operation,  and  as  .stated  above 
it  will  be  far  better  to  kill  the  rooster 
and  cook  him,  as  the  quickest  and  surest 
way  of  ending  the  trouble. 


The  Popular  Song  Humbug — A  Typical 
Case  Explained 

Ylany  hard  and  pathetic  problems  are 
presented  to  us  during  the  year.  YYe  find 
the  world  filled  with  troubles  and  wor¬ 
rying  questions,  and  our  deep  regret  is 
that  we  cannot  help  more  than  we  do  to 
solve  them.  YVe  print  the  following  in 
order  to  expose  what  Ave  consider  a 
fraud,  and  to  try  to  warn  other  w'omen 
who  may  think  they  can  write  a  suc- 
ce.ssful  popular  .song.  Here  is  an  exact 
copy  of  a  letter  recently  received  from 
a  country  woman  : 

I  am  in  need  of  a  friend  so  badly.  YV^e 
take  your  paper,  and  I  see  how  you  ex- 
j)ose  unscrupulous  persons.  I  need  help 
and  advice.  YY'on’t  you  be  a  father  to 
me?  I  have  none.  He  died  four  years 
ago.  I  have  written  what  I  hope  will 
be  a  song  success,  and  I  have  encourage¬ 
ment,  as  you  will  .see  in  the  letter  en- 
clo.sed.  Y’ou  will  see  that  they  say  my 
lyric  is  good  and  worthy  of  a  good  mu¬ 
sical  setting.  YY^hile  the  cJiarges  are 
small,  yet  I  am  unable  to  get  it  right 
away,  hecau.se  I  am  just  recovering  from 
an  operation.(  My  hospital  bill  was 
large.  I  am  trying  so  hard  to  make 
money  some  way  to  pay  it.  If  you  see 
that  I  ahmild  be  successful  with  this 
lyric,  would  it  be  asking  too  much  of  a 
stranger  to  .see  me  through  with  it?  I 
would  sigii  a  contract  with  you  to  pay 
you  back  with  intere.st  so  gladly.  Y’our 
influence  too,  Avould  be  such  a  helj)  to 
me.  I  knoAV  you  are  reliable  because 
you  exposed  so  many  bail  pi'ople.  I 
Avould  not  ask  this  of  you  if  I  did  not 
feel  that  this  Avill  mean  success  to  me, 
and  Avould  be  able  to  pay  you  back.  It 
has  been  the  dream  of  my  life  to  write 
a  successful  song. 

Now  Ave  knoAV  just  exactly  how  this 
Avoman  fi'cls  about  the  song,  and  it  is 
hard  to  tell  lu'r  the  truth.  Her  song 
has  A'cry  little  merit,  and  AA'ould  not  be 
considered  for  an  instant  in  any  reini- 
table  or  disinterested  publication  office. 
The  song  is  entitled  “Mister  WiLson  I 
Am  Ready  For  Y"ou !”  Here  is  one 
verse : 

Our  family  history  tells  that  many 
years  ago 

Some  of  them  fought  for  Geo.  YN'ash- 
ington  you  know. 

Yly  great  grandfather  fell  in  eighteen 
sixty  one, 

YVhile  others  won  fame  in  the  battle  of 
Riill  Run! 

It  Avould  be  a  crime  to  try  to  make 
a  sick,  dejiendent  Avoman  belicA'c  that 
such  a  song  Avill  prove  a  great  success 
and  earn  a  fortune  for  her.  yet  that  is 
Avhat  a  .set  of  so-called  music  i)ublisliers 
are  trying  to  do.  They  have  Avritten  her 
Avhat  she  thinks  is  a  personal  letter,  s.ay- 
ing :  “Y’’our  lyric  is  good  and  Avorthy  of 
a  good  musical  setting.”  It  is  not  a  let¬ 
ter.  but  a  printed  circular,  such  as  they 
send  to  thousands  of  aspiring  “.song 
Avriters.”  They  offer  to  Avrite  a  “melody” 
to  go  with  the  Avords  for  .$1.5  and  for  .$.5 
more  they  Avill  see  to  a  “copyright.”  They 
have  actually  made  this  jioor  Avoinan 
think  that  by  paying  them  .$20  .she  Avill 
make  a  fortune  out  of  her  song. 

.  YVe  think  this  ranks  among  the  mean¬ 
est  and  most  contemptible  frauds  in  the 
country.  The  suitable  “melody”  for  such 
a  performance  is  the  “Rogue’s  Ylarch.” 
It  is  bad  enough  to  knock  a  man  down 
and  rob  him,  yet  we  should  consider  a 
highwayman  a  sort  of  gentleman  com¬ 
pared  Avith  the  oily  scoundrel  Avho  will 
use  liis  cheap  flattery  upon  poor  Avomen 
and  thin-brained  men  to  make  them  think 
they  are  song-Avriters.  YY’e  beg  of  this 
Avoinan  and  all  other  “poets”  not  to  send 
money  to  these  “melody”  A’ultures.  Y^et 
it  is  a  hopele.ss  task,  for  ever  since  Adam 
sang  the  praises  of  Eve  it  has  been  the 
life’s  ambition  of  90  per  cent,  of  humans 
to  Avrite  poetry  which  may  join  the 
“songs  of  a  people.”  The  vi'orse  the  poe¬ 
try  the  more  the  author  Avill  squander  on 
it !  Oh.  for  the  poAver  to  make  the  poet 
see  his  A'erses  as  others  see  them  ! 
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A  Summer  Gown. — In  the  fir.st  illus¬ 
tration  the  dress  at  the  left  will  be 
found  an  adaptable  model  for  a  variety 
of  materials,  and  very  simple  in  the  mak¬ 
ing.  The  original  model  wa.s  white 
Georgette  crepe,  with  collar  and  cuffs  of 
white  embroidered  chiffon,  but  it  would 
be  very  desii-able  in  voile  or  thin  silk. 
It  is  a  good  model  for  the  young  girl’s 
white  voile  dress.  The  plain  gathered 
skirt  has  four  two- inch  tucks,  at  inter¬ 
vals  above  the  hem ;  the  top  tuck  ceased 
at  a  panel  in  front,  formed  by  an  8-inch 
box  pleat,  the  remainder  of  the  skirt  be¬ 
ing  gathered  at  the  wmist.  The  panel 
is  formed  by  a  narrow  separate  breadth, 
the  join  being  hidden  under  the  pleat ; 
this  allows  the  omission  of  the  one  tuck, 
the  others  running  acro.ss  the  panel.  Any 
tucked  skirt  pattern  could  be  used  for 
this  dres.s.  The  waist  is  perfectly  plain, 
fastening  acro.ss  at  one  .side  as  though 
double-breasted.  Across  the  front  are 
four  groups  of  tiny  pin  tucks,  three  in 
a  group ;  on  each  side  of  the  group  of 
tucks  was  a  ball,  about  the  size  of  a 
marble,  of  pearl  beads,  hanging  on  a 
little  bead  chain  about  an  inch  long. 
This  is  a  pretty  idea  in  trimming,  much 
newer  than  button.s,  and  can  be  adapt¬ 
ed  to  other  materials.  There  was  no 
other  trimming  except  the  deep  collar 
and  cuffs  and  a  .sash  of  picot-edged  rib¬ 
bon  tied  with  double  loops  in  h'ont,  the 
ribbon  being  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
wide.  The  hat  shown  is  a  wide  shape  of 
shiny  black  straw,  having  a  fold  of 
green  chiffon  around  the  edge  of  the 
brim,  and  a  band  of  green  picot-edged 
rbibon,  with  a  bunch  of  fruit  in  front. 

For  The  Gike. — In  the  same 

picture,  the  little  girl’s  dress  is  white 
iiiomie  weave  linen,  trimmed  witli  blue. 
The  style  is  merely  the  usual  plain  wai.st 
with  a  pleated  skirt,  but  the  trimming 
made  it  "something  different.”  The  lit¬ 
tle  waist  wa.s  closed  straight  down  the 
front,  having  two  rows  of  buttons  fas¬ 
tened  by  loops  of  white  cord.  There  was 
no  skirt-placket.  The  trimming  consist¬ 
ed  of  four  rectangular  flaps  of  the  mate¬ 
rial,  two  in  the  back  and  two  in  the 
front.  The.se  were  embroidered  with  a 
design  in  blue,  and  bordered  with  blue 
blanket  stitch.  Each  flap  was  finished 
with  two  little  blue  tassels  at  the  lower 
corners.  The  flap.s  in  front  were  pock¬ 
ets,  sure  to  give  pleasure  to  the  small 
wearer;  those  iit  the  back  were  merely 
ornament.  The  scpiare  collar,  ourved 
out  in  front,  «ind  the  bands  on  the 
sleeves  were  embroid(*red  in  blue,  like 
the  other  trimming,  'riiere  was  no  belt, 
but  a  piping  of  blue  at  the  seam  joining 
skirt  and  waist.  This  was  a  very  pretty 
dress,  and  the  same  idea  may  be  adopted 


more  formal  gown  by  wearing  the  waist 
to_  match.  'The  waist,  as  seen  in  the 
original  model,  had  the  ujFper  part  of 
(le.sh-colored  net,  merely  a  plain  blouse 
with  tucks  over  the  shoulders;  it  was  a 
slip-on  opening  with  a  shdrt  flat  placket 
in  front,  just  enough  to  give  room  to 
slip  over  the  head.  The  round  neck  had 
a  flat  box  pleating  of  the  net,  headed 
with  a  baud  of  blue  silk  embroidered  in 
flesh  color,  the  little  placket  being  fin¬ 
ished  in  the  same  way.  The  lower  por- 
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tion  of  waist  and  sleeves  was  brought  up 
over  the  net  in  a  series  of  small  battle¬ 
ments,  with  a  small  crocheted  button  of 
flesh-colored  silk,  .and  a  few  embroidery 
stitches  in  each  battlement.  It  was 
really  a  simple  waist  made  striking  by 
the  way  it  was  put  together.  The  hat 
was  a .  wide  shape  of  dark  blue  Chine.se 
straw,  having  twisted  around  it  .spirally 
a  long  iride.scent  quill. 

SIMPUICIIY  IN  I’ONGKE. — The  Central 
figure  shows  a  simple  pongee  dress  fas¬ 
tening  in  the  back.  The  skirt  is  very 
I»lain,  but  has  a  novel  style  of  pocket. 


A  Barrel  Skirt,  a  Suggestion  in  Pongee,  and  a  New  Smock 


in  other  materials  besides  linen.  A  fig- 
lired  iiiaterial  might  be  used  in  place  of 
the  embroidery  with  g<jod  effect. 

A  IUrkkl  Skirt. — In  the  s('cond  il¬ 
lustration,  the  figure  at  the  left  shows 
the  fashionable  barrel  skirt,  now  .seen  in 
tailored  suits,  .separate  skirts  and  c<).s- 
tunies.  _  As  shown,  it  is  a  three-piece 
skirt,  joined  horizontiilly  at  the  center, 
the  lower  part  narrowing  slightly  to  give 
the  barrel  effect.  ’J'he  horizontal  j(nn  is 
"hooped”  with  a  band  of  the  goods  cov¬ 
ered  with  rows  of  machine  stitching. 
The  belt  is  akso  covered  with  machine 
.stitc-hing,  and  there  is  no  other  trim¬ 
ming.  The  wai.st  shown  with  it  is  sep¬ 
arate.  The  original  model  was  a  com¬ 
bination  of  flesh-colored  net  with  blue 
Georgette  crepe,  but  by  using,  for  the 
lower  part  of  yoke  and  sleeves  the  same 
inateri.'il  as  the  skirt,  one  could  combine 
this  with  any  Summer-weight  material, 
and  make  it  look  like  a  one-piece  dress. 
As  separate  skirts  of  taffeta  are  in  vogue, 
one  could  wear  thin  lingerie  waists  with 
a  taffeta  skirt,  and  then  make  it  into  a 


The  pockets  on  each  side  are  cut  in  one 
with  the  frout  gore,  sloped  so  that  they 
are  smooth  at  the  bottom  but  full 
enough  to  ripple  slightly  at  the  top,  the 
fullness  being  held  in  by  a  button  and 
buttonhole  in  the  center,  at  the  top.  The 
waist,  which  is  joined  to  the  skirt,  is  a 
plain  blouse  with  droiijM'd  shoulder,  the 
sleeve  gatlu'red  into  tin*  long  shoulder. 
.\n  embroidori'd  band  is  brought  around 
the  armhole,  so  that  it  gives  the  effect 
of,  a  pinafore  blouse  over  a  guiinpe.  The 
blouse  had  fine  tucks  run  across  the  top 
like  a  yoke,  and  was  finished  at  the  neck 
with  a  round  band  of  dull  blue,  braided 
in  black  and  twine-color»“d  soutache. 
The  bands  around  the  armholt*.s,  cuffs 
and  belt,  are  of  the  blue  silk  with  the 
soutache  braiding.  This  dress  would  be 
attractive  in  linen  or  heavy  cotton,  as 
well  as  pongee. 

The  TJ.sefui.  Smock. — This  season  the 
useful  smock  is  still  wtih  us.  not  only  in 
linen,  Japanese  crape,  etc.,  but  also  in  .silk. 
The  model  shown  at  the  right  was  white 
pongee.  Its  most  novel  feature  is  the 


square  panel  of  pleats,  which  form  a 
plastron  in  front,  and  also  at  the  back. 
This  wa.?  bordertvl  with  a  band  of  the 
material,  the  smock  being  fastened  un¬ 
der  this  banding,  at  the  left  .side.  The 
model  seen  had  a  line  of  embroidery 
around  the  edge  of  the  bauds,  with  flor¬ 
ets  in  lazy  dai.sy  stitch  at  the  corners, 
and  around  the  neck.  The  cuffs,  cut 
with  a  deep  battlement  at  the  back,  have 
a_  little  embroidery  along  the  edges.  The 
girdle,  in  the  original  model,  was  a  flat 
ribbon  of  small  beads,  woven  like  those 
bead  chains  and  fobs  often  made  on  a 
small  loom,  and  finished  with  tassels. 
Beads  are  so  much  in  vogue  now  that 
they  can  be  used  in  all  sorts  of  ways, 
and  one  may  often  utilize  some  piece  of 
beadwork  long  laid  a.side.  The  skirt  worn 
with  this  smock  is  made  of  figured 
sports  suiting,  and  the  wide  shade  hat 
is  covered  with  the  same  material.  This 
year  many  informal  sports  dresses  are* 
made  of  silks  and  other  thin  materials, 
which  .seems  rather  absurd  when  they 
become  ornate  and  perishable,  but  sports 
.styles  are_  u.sually  becoming,  and  being 
originally  intended  for  country  w’ear,  the 
farm  girl  can  plan  some  dresses  of  this 
style,  and  feed  that  .sensible  country 
clothes  may  be  fashionable  too.  She 
should  have  wash  skirts,  both  white  and 
figured,  smock.s,  blouses  and  a  pretty 
sw’eater,  all  selected  with  an  idea  of  "go¬ 
ing  together,”  and  her  shade  hat  should 
match  the  rest  of  her  sports  clothes. 
This  does  not  suggest  an  extravagant 
wardrobe,  but  _  one  selected  with  ideas 
of  taste  and  fitness.  And  there  is  no* 
reason  why  a  country  girl  should  not 
wear  a  "sports  dres.s”  when  going  to  the 
express  office  with  a  case  of  eggs,  in  the 
farm  "motor-of-all-work,”  just  as  well  as 
the  idle  city  boarder.  She  will  wear  her 
clothes  a  great  deal  more  happily  when 
she  feels  that  they  are  becoming  and  up- 
to-date,  though  inexpensively  made  by 
her  own  indu.strious  hand.s. 

Note.s  on  Materials. — Linen  in  the 
coarse  Gossack  weaves  is  admirable  for 
suit.s,  and  is  seen  in  many  colors  at  59 
cents  a  yaj'd,  Gotton  poplin  in  sports 
stripes  is_  t.)9  cent.s^  a  yard ;  it  comes  in 
broad  stripes  of  vivid  coloring,  such  as 
green  and  bhu-k,  orange  and  black,  blue 
and  black,  etc.  These  materials  are 
made  into  pleated  skirts,  black  being  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  pleat,  so  that  the 
.skirt  looks  black  with  a  gleam  of  color  in 
the  fold.  There  are  also  colored  plaids 
in  the.se  poplins  and  gabardines  at  09 
(•cuts  a  yard,  that  look  like  woolen 
fabrics.  |Silk  and  cotton  poplins,  at 
•lil.JT  a  yard,  are  printed  in  sports  pat¬ 
terns,  while  there  are  attractive  self¬ 
colors  at  JH  cents.  Voiles  run  from  19 
to  (9  cents  a  yard,  the  newest  among 
the  more  expensive  oik's  .showing  "con¬ 
fetti”  colorings;  that  is,  they  are  printed 
or  embossed  in  small  disks  of  brilliant 
coloring,  like  jiaper  “confetti.”  The.se 
confetti  patterns  often  consist  of  two 
disks  close  together,  of  different  colors. 
Shattered  at  intervaks,  as  geranium  and 
soft  blue  on  a  white  ground.  An  attrac¬ 
tive  bordered  material  is  white  cotton 
etamine  with  a  wide  border  of  colored 
checks,  raised  like  Turkish  toweling; 
this  costs  49  cents  a  yard.  Silk  and  cot¬ 
ton  crepe  de  chine  at  45  cents  is  very 
attractive  in  many  color.s,  including  black 
and  smoke  gray.  _  The  printed  voiles  in¬ 
clude  clo.se  challie  patterns;  there  are 
pretty  and  serviceable  styles  patterned  in 
gray  'and  navy  blue.  The  newest  ma- 
teriiils  are  the  “rookie”  fabrics  in  various 
shaij^'s  of  tan  and  khaki,  including  storm 
serge,  surah  serge,  French  twill  serge, 
imperial  serge,  Poiret  twill  and  trico¬ 
tine.  The.se  fabrics  are  42  to  .54  inches 
wide,  and  cost  from  .$1.10  to  .$.‘1  a  yard. 

The  Season’s  Millinery. — "Burnt” 
feathers  are  a  fashionable  new  trim¬ 
ming,  often  used  to  bonier  a  hat, 
form  a  wreath  around  the  brim, 
trimming  is  said  to  be  composed  of  goose 
feathers,  burnt  in  some  way  so  as  to  re¬ 
move  all  the  fluff',  leaving  curving 
threads  almost  like  spun  glas.s.  Some¬ 
times  a  mass  of  these  burnt  feathers 
covers  the  crown,  looking,  to  the  casual 
observer,  rather  like  the  headgear  of 
Kipling’s  “Fuzzy-wuzzy.”  Among  girlish 
styles  there  are  small  cloche  shapes,  hav¬ 
ing  the  crown  of  li.sere  and  the  brim 
covered  with  close  ruffles  of  narrow  rib¬ 
bon,  the  only  trimming  being  a  band  of 
gros-grain  ribbon,  with  a  small  bow  and 
(Continued  on  page  595) 
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Hosiery  That  Stands 
for  Children's 
Romping 

Here’s  the  right  hosiery  for  your 
children  because  it  is  strongly- 
reinforced  where  the  wear  comes 
hardest  —  in  the  heels,  knees, 
soles  and  toes. 

Durable 


Hosiery 

FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 

Made  Strongest  Where 
the  Wear  is  Hardest 
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Round  rubber  rubs  the  clothes,  turns  them  over 
and  over  and  forces  the  hot,  soupy  water  through 
them.  IVashes  tub  full  perfectly  clean  In  6  minutes. 
No  wringers  to  shift.  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
Special  low  price  to  Introduce.  Catalogue  Free. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 


Where's  the  IlA.\rMEK? — The  Pas¬ 
toral  Parson  has  been  looking  for  the 
hainuier.  There  are  two  hammers  and 
two  hatchets  on  the  place — somewhei'e. 
lie  had  planned  a  little  carpentering  for 
this  forenoon,  but  no  hammer  can  be 
found.  After  much  searching,  he  hit  his 
head  on  .something  going  through  the 
henhouse,  and  looking  up  found  oiie  oc 
tlie  hatchets  stuck  into  a  rafter!  So  he 


The  Parson’s  House 


lias  come  in  and  settled  down  at  the 
desk,  for  he  cannot  work  with  second- 
haml  stiifT  without  a  claw-hammer  to 
pull  out  the  nails.  Of  course  he  lays  it 
to  the  boys.  They  have  left  the  ham¬ 
mers  somewhere.  Nothing  so  handy  as  a 
boy  on  a  farm — you  can  lay  everything 
to  him. 

I'liE  Question, — Shall  we  have  the 
boys  let  the  tools  alone  or  try  to  teach 
them  to  use  them  right  and  put  them 
back  where  they  belong?  The  fir.st  is  the 
easiest  course — some  fathers  lock  up  the 
tools — but  the  Parson  believes  it  is  not 
the  best.  Hoys  always  want  to  be  mak¬ 
ing  something;  how  can  they  ever  learn 
in  any  other  Avay?  A  thing  they  make 
themselves  is  worth  a  dozen  you  buy. 
The  oldest  boy  is  especially  given  to 
manufacturing!  With  a  fine  six-dollar 
cart  on  the  farm,  only  yesterday  he  came 
to  me  for  help  in  making  a  little  cart 
out  of  some  old  lawn-mower  ■wheels. 
Much  time  has  been  spent  and  many 
pounds  of  nails  used  in  waking  snow 
plows  this  Winter  to  pull  along  the 
walks;  there  was  one  for  each  of  the 
four!  How  much  they  learn  in  using 
their  hands  and  eyes  and  little  brains 
this  way!  When  the  five-year-old  is 
with  me,  I  leave  the  nails  driven  part 
way  in,  so  that  he  can  finish  them,  with 
his  little  hand  way  up  the  hammer  han¬ 
dle,  ’most  touching  tlie  head. 

Learning  Si.owi.y. — We  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  children  to  learn  to  put  things  back 
ill  a  minute  or  a  day  or  years.  Some  of 
us  grown-ups  have  never  learned  it.  The 
boy.s  have  free  access  to  all  the  tools, 
even  the  bits,  but  we  have  talk(*d  much 
about  the  effect  of  hitting  nails  ivith 
edge  tools  and  they  do  wonderfully  well. 
When  I  see  them  with  the  tools,  I  gen¬ 
erally  speak  about  it  pleasantly,  but  re¬ 
mind  them  to  remember  to  put  them 
back  in  their  place  when  through.  A 
child  naturally  drops  a  thing  right 
where  he  uses  it.  The  youngest  on  this 
place  always  does.  P>ut  patience  and 
suggestion  will  cure  the  h.abit.  The  real 
losses  are  charged  up  to  education — one 
.saw  and  one  hammer  permanently  gone 
this  last  Winter.  I  think  the  other 
lialchet  will  .show  up  with  the  Spring 
cleaning. 

p.ovs  AND  Work. — ^The  Par.son  still 
reads  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about  cases  nhere 
it  is  hard  to  get  boys  to  work.  I  sup- 
Itose  he  has  such  a  soft  spot  for  boys 
that  his  judgment  is  badly  warped.  Rut 
there  is  one  thing  we  must  all  remem¬ 
ber.  Boys  are  not  a  means,  they  are  an 
end.  They  are  not  given  to  do  our  work 
for  us,  but  as  the  object  of  our  care 
and  affection,  to  train  them  up  int.>  full 
stature.  There  are  fourteen  hundred 
children  in  this  State — dependent  chil¬ 
dren — put  out  into  homes.  Have  these 
children  been  taken  for  the  sake  of  the 
children  themselves  or  to  help  work  in 
these  homes?  In  the  opinion  of  those 
who  study  the  matter  about  here,  these 
are  practically  all  cases,  pure  and  sim¬ 
ple,  of  exploiting  child  labor.  Are  they 
not  t.aken  to'  help  grown-ups,  and  should 
it  not  bo  just  the  other  way? 

Play  or  Work. — A  child’s  life  is  play 
life — say  what  you  will.  Wise  ones  may 
try  to  change  his  make-up,  but  it  is  God’s 
own  handiwork,  and  they  will  have  a 
hard  time  of  it.  .Tust  as  the  churches 


have  tried  to  fit  the  boy  to  their  ideas 
of  religion  and  Sunday  school — now  they 
arc  learning,  rather  late  in  the  day,  to 
fit  the.se  things  to  him.  All  boys  come 
home  fiom  sitting  in  school  and  the  first 
thing  is  bread  and  butter  and  then  off 
to  pl.'iy.  There  is  much  they  can  do  to 
help,  but  with  the  excei)tion  of  getting 
the  eggs  and  throwing  out  the  silage,  the 
time  is  theirs.  “Put  supper  off  till  just 
about  dark."  I  told  mother  the  other 
day,  “so  they  can  have  all  the  time  there 
is  to  play.’’ 

Hkei’Ers. — ^^('hildrcn  are  helpers.  'I’liey 
are  not  much  on  the  lone  hand,  nor 
they  do  love  .solitaire,  but  they  will  run 
their  little  legs  off  if  managed  right.  The 
little  boy  of  most  six  years  is  the  Par¬ 
son's  hired  man.  8uch  good  times  we 
have  togetlu'r.  “We  need  the*  saw  here, 
don't  we?  IN'i'ant  me  go  get  it'/"  he  will 
say  and  scamp<-r  off.  So  it  is  with  the 
bigger  boys.  “Want  to  help  pajia  jiick 
up  stones  tonight  after  schoor/"  .and 
there  is  an  immediate  res[)onse. 

('HEEREUE  Atmosphere. — If  you  go 
round  like  .a  funeral,  afraid  to  crack  a 
smile  or  make  a  noi.se.  and  are  forever 
nagging  your  boy  and  running  him  down 
in  front  of  other  jieoide.  the  Parson 
hoi)es  be'lll  never  liel])  yon  .a  stroke  and 
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that  he  will  run  away  from  you  just 
as  soon  as  he  can.  If  you  swear  at  Iri;' 
and  cuff  him  .and  even  kick  him — well, 
“Judgment  is  mine,  1  will  reii;iy,’’  saith 
the  Lord.  Picking  up  slot,  's  will  be  a 
regular  outing  for  us.  There  will  be 
ajiples  and  bread  to  munch  on  the  way 
up  in  to  the  lot.  If  the  dog  sets  uj)  a 
fearful  barking  in  the  woods,  we  will 
all  go  and  see  what  is  up.  The  pigeons 
that  fly  overhead  will  have  to  be  care¬ 
fully  scrutinized.  There  will  be  any 
(|uantity  of  noise — the  more  the  better — 
(How  a  boy  loves  a  fearful  racket!)  and 
one,  if  not  more,  of  the  b(>ys  will  ride 
on  the  horse's  back  on  the  way  home. 

Can’t  Remkmrer.  —  The  I’aj;.son 
know’S  a  boy  who  never  felt  the  same  to¬ 
ward  his  father  all  his  life  beciiuse  of  a 
licking  he  gave  him  with  a  horsewhi]) 
because  he  forgot  to  wati-r  a  calf  each 
night  on  coming  home  from  .school.  God 
had  told  the  boy  to  scamper  and  run 
and  I  day,  for  he  h:id  sat  cramped  ui>  in 
school  all  day. 'and  the  farmer  told  him 
to  water  calves — and  God  came  out 
ahead.  Some  one  Inis  well  said,  “God 
gave  a  boy  twenty  thousand  muscles  to 
move  with  and  not  one  to  keep  him 
still.’’  And  they  weren’t  given  to  lug 
heavy  water  with  either.  If  it’s  such 
fun,  ■why  don't  the  grown-ups  take  to  it 
more?  A  woman  down  county  thinks 
God  took  her  boy  away  from  her.  I 
trust  God  has  him  now,  but  it  was  saw¬ 
ing  and  splitting  and  lugging  green  wood 
every  single  night  after  sclnxd  when  the 
other  boys  were  off  sliding  that  killed 
him.  In  the  chair  beside  me  is  the  local 
paper,  and  in  it  I  have  just  read  of  a 
man  who  is  advertising  for  liolii.  He  is 
despei’ate  for  some  one.  Two  of  his  fine 
big  boys  liave  already  run  away  and  I 
heard  last  Sunday  the  third  was  plan¬ 
ning  to  go  this  Spring.  How  terrible 
to  think  of — the  great  mulitude  of  chil¬ 
dren  who  arc  unhappy  and  whose  great¬ 
est  heritage — their  love  and  affection — 
has  been  blighted  and  frozen  till  bitter¬ 
ness  and  despair  enter  in! 

Those  two  ITg.s. — Yes,  the  Parson 
met  the  little  boy  dragging  a  heavy  sled 
down  toward  the  swamp  woods  to  draw- 
up  some  green  wood  to  burn.  He  heard 
his  father’s  ax  and  had  a  talk  with  him. 
“Have  you  sold  your  pigs?’'  asked  the 
Pastoral  Parson.  “Yes.  they  went  yes¬ 
terday.’’  “I  hope  you  got  what  I  heard 


you  asked.’'  ‘‘No,  I  didn't.’'  said  the 
man.  “the  man  who  bought  them  claimed 
they  were  i-ather  stunted  and  Spring  pigs 
would  come  on  just  about  as  well.  But 
they  were  good  pigs.  The  boy  brought 
them  home  last  Fall  and  had  taken  pains 
with  them  all  Winter.  No.  I  didn't  get 
the  fifteen  dollars  1  asked.  But  what  is 
one  going  to  do  when  the  children  are 
crying  for  fobd?'’  .\nd  do  you  know  it 
was  true?  Down  at  the  school  house 
they  said .  the  boy  had  not  come,  for  he 
had  nothing  to  carry  in  his  pail,  and 
this  man  had  beaten  him  down  on  those 
two  pigs  from  fifteen  dollars  to — the 
neiglil  ors  said — twelve. 

RETUutUTloN. — I  know  ju.st  how  that 
boy  felt  and  just  how  he  looked  when 
his  jiigs  were  carried  off  on  which  he 
had  “taken  pain.s’’  all  Winter.  The 
Par.son  had  a  letter  from  a  man  out  in 
Indiana  a  while  ago.  He  sent  some 
money  for  the  man  with  the  broken  leg 
way  down  on  I’eeden  Place  farm  and 
in  the  letter  he  said  that  “Gehenna  was 
made  hot  for  such  men  as  the  doctor  who 
asked  that  man  a  hundred  and  twenty 
ilollars.”  How  iibout  those  cow  hogs 
and  hog  sharks  who  go  about  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  poor  and  Avith  their  putrid 
money  buy  their  A-ery  living  for  le.s.s 
than  it  is  Avorth? 

New  Trick.s  of  the  Trade. — That 
kind  of  people  are  ahvays  deA-ising  some 
new  Avays  of  cheating  the  farmer.  To  be 
forcAvarned  is  to  be  forearnu'd.'  ’I'licse 
buyers  are  full  of  cunning.  They  know 
that  indirect  suggestion  is  much  more 
pOAverful  than  direct.  So  two  of  them 
go  together — often  father  and  son.  They 
look  at  the  coav  and  then  talk  to  <'ach 
other — just  so  you  can  hear.  One  makes 
an  outrageous  offer  and  you  refuse  it, 
but  the  other  buyer  pretends  to  be  your 
friend.  Ho  off'ers  a  higher  pric(“,  really 
ii  “gift,”  but  he  Avants  you  to  be  satis¬ 
fied.  You  think  this  certainly  must  be  a 
big  price  and  take  it — still  far  below  its 
value.  The  I’arson  knew  of  one  ca.se 
Avhere  both  buyers  drove  off  doAvn  the 
road  without  making  a  trade.  Then  one 
of  them — the  father,  got  out  and  walked 
hack  to  tell  the  seller  that  he  insists  on 
being  git'cn  an  honest  price,  and  so  of¬ 
f-red  you  tAvo  dollars  more — and  you 
rake  it  only  to  find  later  that  j-ou  liaA’C 
been  taken  in. 

Wor.se  Stii.l. — The  Parson  recently 
heard  of  the  folloAviug  case  Avhich  he  has 
every  reason  to  believe  to  be  true.  The 
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beef  buyer  comes  round  and  you  hesitate 
to  take  his  price.  But  he  Avill  be  stpiare 
Avith  you.  He  Avill  come  right  there  and 
kill  the  beef  on  your  own  ground.  You  can 
Aveigh  it  on  your  own  .scales,  and  he  will 
giA-e  you  the  market  price.  This  cer¬ 
tainly  looks  straight.  You  agree  to  it. 
The  beef  is  killed.  But  your  buyer  be¬ 
gins  to  make  careful  examinations  of 
the  lungs.  He  sees  bunches  or  thinks 
he  does — he  tells  you  he  does.  He  looks 
around  cautiously  and  Avhispers  to  you 
that  it  is  tubercular.  You  must  look 
our  for  the  authorities.  He  Avill  take 
the  meat  and  hurry  to  town  and  do  the 
best  he  can  for  you,  but  you  must  not 
exiiect  too  much.  This  man  got  for  the 
whole  thing  just  two  dollars  and  the 
hide  alone  Avas  iirobably  AVorth  eight. 
Do  you  think  the  buyer  threAv  that  meat 
away? 

Tho.se  Pigs  Again. — But  the  Parson 
can't  get  those  two  pigs  and  that  boy 
out  of  his  mind,  lie  feels  a  good  deal  to 
blame  for  it.  To  be  sure,  that  house  is 
out  of  his  territory,  off  his  regular  beat, 
even  out  of  his  county,  but  “Who  is  my 
neighbor?'’  AA-as  asked  long  ago,  and  the 
ansAA-er  still  is  .sounding.  “He  who  has 
fallen  among  thieves.”  Did  he  not  pass 
by  this  house  Avithout  stopping  last 
Winter?  To  be  sure,  it  Avas  bittc-r  cold, 
and  he  had  A-ery  far  to  go,  but  then  had- 
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he  not  been  told  that  there  Avas  a  house 
full  of  children  here,  and  boys  at  that, 
Avay  doAvn  in  this  lonely  SAvamp?  He 
ought  to  haA-e  called  at  the  house  and 
he  ought  to  haAo  called  at  the  barn,  as 
he  generally  does,  as  well.  He  could 
have  saved  the  day  and  saved  the  bacon, 
too.  But  then  he  will  make  up  for  it 
all.  What  :i  find  .such  a  family  really 
is !  What  a  real  chance  where  there  is 
actual  need  and  hunger !  As  the  I’ar.«on 
Avrites,  a  terrible  storm  is  raging  out  in 
the  night,  but  he  knoAvs  there  is  cheer 
in  that  far-off  house  on  that  I.onely 
Road  tonight,  and  with  the  next  coming 
of  the  postman  there  will  be  still  more 
to  follOAV. 

The  Par.son’s  IIou.se. — At  the  back 
of  the  Par.son’s  house,  which  you  see  in 
the  picture,  is  the  double  porch  aa'o  built 
on,  after  buying  the  place.  Such  a  com¬ 
fort  as  this  porch  is,  and  a  double  porch 
costs  little  more  than  a  single  one.  for 
the  same  roof  docs  for  both.  The  I’ar.son 
and  his  boys  .sleep  on  thi.s  porch.  At 
first  both  porches  were  Quite  open,  but 
noAv  we  haA'e  closed  in  both— largely 
with  windoAvs  Avhich  come  out  in  Hum¬ 
mer.  This  house  Avas  yelloAv,  but  we 
think  there  is  no  color  like  Avhite  for 
the  country  home. 

TifE  Barn  and  Hix.o. — Another  ]»ic- 
ture  shows  the  barn  and  silo.  AVe 
painted  all  the  buildings  Avhite,  and  a 
nice-looking  barn  adds  much  to  a  place. 
The  silo  is  brick,  tis  Ave  live  near  a 
brickyard,  and  the  so-c;illed  burnt  brick 
is  cheap  and  really  stronger  than  the 
othei’S.  AVe  .shall  try  to  start  some  vines 
to  run  over  this.  Mo.st  of  the  I’ar.son 's 
“play”  comes  in  fixing  up  and  carpen¬ 
tering  about  the  barn  on  rainy  days. 
Hometimes  he  Avonders  if  he  Avill  CA-er  get 
the.se  jobs  all  done,  and  other  times  he 
hop(-s  he  never  Avill.  :is  it  is  Avhat  Ave 
have  done  ourselves  on  a  place  that 
make  it  a  real  home. 

Fart  in  the  AIud. — Another  picture 
shows  the  Parson’s  auto  stuck  f.-ist  in  the 
mud.  AVe  Avere  pulled  out  aa  ith  ropes 
tAvice  la.st  >Sunday  and  Avoiind  up  by 
leaving  the  car  in  the  road  all  night  as 
you  see  it.  AA'e  had  four  services,  and 
traA'eled  some  00  miles.  .  AA'e  ate  dinner 
in  a  schoolhouse  and  supper  at  11 
o’clock  at  night  at  home,  and  if  the  old 
car  Avas  as  wejir.v  as  Ave  Avere,  it  had  a 
right  to  ;i  good  rest  in  the  road. 

The  Hens  are  I.aving. — One  of  the 
boy.s — the  hen  boy — has  just  come  in 
Avith  the  hens’  eggs.  He  has  47  for  to¬ 
day,  and- had  the  same  number  yester¬ 
day  from  a  possible  57,  The  I’arson  is 
still  sticking  to  Avheat  br.-in  and  skim- 
milk.  fed  in  a  stiff  mash.  Avith  corn  at 
night,  and  the  hens  certainly  do  great 
work. 


Pearls  from  Oysters 

t  )ne  of  our  readers  sends  us  the  fol- 
loAving  clipping: 

John  N.  Roach  of  I’otighkeepsic  has 
been  informed  by  Tiffany  &  Co.  of  New 
York  that  a  pearl  discovered  in  oysters 
is  worth  -itsOO  Avith  his  teeth  marks  on 
it  and  at  least  .Hl.OOO  if  polished. 

This  thing  of  picking  ui>  .$800  pearls 
looks  easy,  and  our  fri<-nd  writes  to  ask 
how  true  the  story  is.  Ho  Ave  Avrote  Tif¬ 
fany  A-  Co..  alKiut  it.  and  receive  this 
reply : 

There  is  no  foundation  fm-  the  state¬ 
ment  as  it  appears  in  the  clipping.  Mu.s- 
sels  found  in  the  rivers  in  the  Middle 
AVest  contain  gem  pearls,  and  excep- 
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tionally  fine  ones  may  be  Avorth  several 
hundred  dollars,  but  such  are  very  rare. 
Eatable  ovstt-rs  never  contain  pearls  of 
value.  *  tiffany  &  co. 

There  Avill  be  more  money  this  year 
digging  potatoes  than  in  picking  up 
pearls.  Think  for  a  moment,  and  you 
Avill  see  that  if  pearls  Avere  so  easily 
found  they  could  not  be  “of  great  price.” 
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Some  Irish  Potato  Desserts 

[All  iudications  poiut  to  a  very  heavy 
acreage  of  potatoes  this  year.  As  one 
form  of  preparedness,  let  the  home  cook 
study  new  ways  of  using  the  wholesome 
esculent.] 

Grated  Potato  axd  I.emox  Tart. — 
Wash,  peel  and  gratis  sufficient  potato 
to  make  a  half-pint.  .Vdd  one-half  cup¬ 
ful  of  sugar,  oue  cupful  of  cold  water 
and  the  grated  rind  and  juice  of  a  lemon 
with  ii  lialf-teaspooiiful  of  salt.  I'lace  in 
a  rather  small  pie-tin.  lirst  lining  the 
edge  with  pastry ;  lay  strips  of  pastry 
across,  lattice-wise,  and  hake. 

Irish  Potato  (’i:eam  Pie. — Put 
through  a  ricer  enough  freshly-hoiled  po¬ 
tato  to  make  oue  solid  cupful ;  add  two- 
thirds  pint  sweet  milk  and  two-thirds 
cupful  of  sugar,  a  level  tablespoonful  of 
butter,  a  half  teaspoonful  of  salt  and 
the  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs,  with  one 
teaspoouful  of  cornstarch  rubbed  smooth 
in  the  milk.  Gook  in  .a  double-boiler, 
stirring  till  smoothly  thickened  (no 
more)  ;  place  in  a  pastry-lined  pan 
(baked  till  the  paste  is  lightly  browned)  ; 
add  the  whites  of  the  eggs  beaten  stiff, 
then  mixed  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar,  aiu^  brown  in  a  rather  quick 
oven. 

Irish  Potato  Lemon*  Pie. — Make  as 
fur  Irish  potato  cream  pie,  substituting 
water  and  the  juice  of  oue  lemon  for  the 
milk,  .and  adding  the  grated  rind  of  two 
small  lemons. 

Potato  Suet  Puddixg. — This  may  be 
used  as  a  sweet  pudding  oi*,  the  sugar 
and  fruit  omitted,  to  serve  with  meat. 
Peel  and  boil  tilj.  done  oue  pound  of  po¬ 
tatoes.  Lay  them,  one  by  one,  in  a  clean, 
dry  cloth  and  squeeze  till  all  moisture  is 
out.  Place,  when  dry,  in  a  bowl  and 
add  one-fourth  pound  of  shredded, 
chopped  beef-suet.  Season  with  salt ; 
add  enough  milk  to  make  a  heavy  batter, 
and  stir  well.  Dip  a  large  pudding- 
cloth  into  boiling  water  and  dredge  well 
with  flour;  pour  into  it  the  batter  (hav¬ 
ing  the  cloth  in  a  bowl)  ;  tie  securely, 
leaving  room  to  sw<dl ;  place  in  a  fast- 
boiling  kettle  of  water  and  boil  hard  an 
hour.  One  cup  of  currants  may  be  added 
w'ith  a  little  sugar  or  currants  alone. 

Italian  Potato  Puddi.ng  (large 
quantity). — Peel,  boil  and  ma.sh  six 
medium-large  potatoes;  add  one-eighth 
pound  of  butter,  two  dessertspoonfuls  of 
flour,  a  level  teaspoonful  of  salt  and 
cupful  of  cream.  Put  through  a  sieve; 
add  one-eighth  pound  of  powdered  sugar 
(granulated  will  do),  the  beaten  yolks  of 
two  eggs,  then  the  stiff-whipped  whites, 
and  cinnamon  to  taste.  Place  in  a  but¬ 
tered  pudding-dish ;  sprinkle  with  line 
bread-crumbs  and  sugar  and  bake  till 
browm. 

Irish  Potato  and  Fruit  Pudding. — 
Peel,  boil  and  mash  smooth  six  medium¬ 
sized  potatoes ;  add  one  tahlespoonful  of 
butter,  two  beaten  eggs,  three  table¬ 
spoonfuls  each  of  cream  and  sugar  and 
the  grated  rind  of  one  lemon.  IMace  a 
layer  of  fresh  fruit  sliced  (or  use  stewed 
fruit  drained)  on  the  bottom  of  a  bak¬ 
ing-dish  and  on  this  place  the  potato. 
Sprinkle  sugar  on  top  and  bake  till 
browned  in  a  moderate  oven.  j5erve  hot 
with  milk. 

Old-time  Potato  Pudding. — To  one 
pound  of  potatoes  boiled,  drained  and 
mashed  while  hot,  add  one-fourth  pound 
each  of  butter  and  sugar  (well 
creamed)  three  well-beaten  eggs,  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  lemon  juice,  a  half 
teaspoonful  each  of  salt,  nutmeg,  cinna¬ 
mon  and  ginger,  or  two  of  grated 
lemon-peel,  and  bake.  The  whites  of  two 
eggs  only  may  be  used,  the  third,  beaten  v 
with  another  white  and  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  sugar  added,  to  be  used  as  a 
meringue.  Add  the  meringue  when  the 
pudding  is  nearly  done,  then  brown  it 
and  remove  from  oven. 

Potato  Flour  Pudding. — Into  a 
quart  of  rich  milk,  brought  to  boiling 
point,  stir  one-fourth  pound  of  potafo 
flour.  Add  three  ounces  of  butter,  four 
of  sugar,  a  teaspoonful  each  of  cinnamon 
and  nutmeg  and  half  a  teaspoon ful  of 
salt.  Heat  thoroughly  in  a  double-boiler, 
then  gradually  add  four  eggs.  Pour  into 
a  pudding-dish  and  bake  half  an  hour. 
Serve  cold  with  sugar  and  milk.  (Po¬ 
tato  flour  may  be  bought  in  package 
form.) 

Irish  Potato  Cheese  Cakes. — No. 
1.  Boil  one-fourth  pound  of  lemon-peel 
until  tender,  then  mix  with  one-fourth 
pound  of  sugar  and  six  ounces  of  potato 


(boiled  and  mashed).  Melt  one-fourth 
pound  of  butter  in  one-fourth  cupful  of 
cream ;  beat  all  together  and  set  aside 
till  cold.  Line  little  pans  with  pastry ; 
hake  lightly ;  fill  two-thirds  full  with  the 
mixture ;  sprinkle  with  sugar  and  bake 
thirty  minutes. 

No.  2.  Break  six  eggs,  separating 
yolks  and  whites.  Beat  the  yolks 
smooth ;  add  half  a  pound  of  butter, 
creamed  with  a  half-pound  of  sugar,  a 
little  salt  and  the  grated  rind  of  one  and 
one-half  large  lemons,  with  their  juice. 
Cook  slowly  in  a  double-boiler,  adding 
gradually  a  pint  of  uncooked,  grated  po¬ 
tato,  stirring  meantime  that  the  eggs 
may  not  curdle  and  roughen  the  mix¬ 
ture.  Liue  some  little  pans  with  pastry 
and  lightly  bake,  then  fill  with  the  po¬ 
tato  mixture;  place  on  top  of  them  a 
meringue  made  of  the  whites  of  the  eggs 
and  a  half  cui)ful  of  sugar.  Bake  quick¬ 
ly.  If  pans  are  properly  tiny  this  will 
make  about  three  dozen,  so  that  one- 
half  the  quantity  may  be  sufficient. 

RILEY  M.  FLETCHER  DERRY. 

The  Home  Dressmaker 

(Continued  from  page  593) 
flat  bead  ornament  in  front.  There  are 
a  good  many  round  hats  having  a  brim 
four  or  five  inches  wide  turned  up  all 
around.  They  have  very  little  trimming; 
merely  a  single  small  feather  ornament 
at  a  becoming  angle,  a  plaque  of  beads 
and  ribbon,  or  two  large-headed  pins.  An 
excess  of  trimming  is  most  unfashionable 
nowadays,  and  nothing  looks  quite  so 
dowdy  and  obsolete  as  a  hat  loaded  with 
feathers.  A  good  many  small  toques  are 
trimmed  with  a  high  plume  of  coque 
•feathers  directly  in  front.  Though  large 
Illumes  are  out  of  style,  there  are  many 
fancy  ostrich  feathers,  clipped  and  twisted 
into  all  sorts  of  shapes.  There  are  large 
pompous,  clusters  of  little  pompons  like 
feather  buttons,  and  massed  bands  of 
feathers  on  a  flat  foundation.  The  new 
flower-trimmed  hats  .show  a  touch  of 
velvet  among  the  flowers,  often  banding 
of  ribbon  velvet  under  the  flowers.  We 
saw  one  window  entirely  filled  with  black 
hats  trimmed  with  pale  putty  color,  and 
they  looked  very  smart.  Some  had  the 
brims  faced  with  putty-colored  crepe  de 
chine,  others  had  the  top  of  the  brim 
partly  covered  with  it.  Some  were 
trimmed  with  wings  or  fancy  feathers  of 
the  color,  and  some  had  black  trimming 
on  the  putty-colored  covering  of  the 
brim.  This  combination  goes  with  many 
colors,  and  makes  a  .stylish  hat  to  wear 
with  black  al.so. 

SiriTS  AND  Co.\TS. — Some  very  hand¬ 
some  and  expensive  suits  of  black  satin 
are  shown,  and  it  would  appear  that  they 
are  to  be^in  style  again.  This  makes  a 
very  dressy  .suit  for  an  elderly  woman; 
a  plain  black  satin  gown,  having 
Georgette  crape  or  other  thin  material 
combined  in  the  waist,  to  make  it  cooler, 
and  a  well-cut  coat  of  the  satin  will 
make  an  excellent  appearance.  A  rather 
stout  woman,  however,  would  do  well  to 
select  taffeta  rather  than  satin,  as  the 
glistening  satin  reflects  the  light  in  such 
•a  way  as  to  give  an  impression  of  size, 
whereas  the  'taffeta  will  make  one  look 
slimmer.  With  such  a  suit,  and  a  small 
hat  of  lisere  or  other  .soft  straw,  trimmed 
with  small  white  roses  or  violets,  “moth¬ 
er”  will  loo'k  very  nice.  In  buying  violets 
for  hat-trimming  it  is  well  to  select  those 
with  the  rather  reddish  amethyst  tint  of 
single  violets ;  those  with  a  bluish  purple 
are  often  very  unbecoming  in  hat-trim¬ 
ming.  There  is  an  effort  to  introduce  two- 
piece  suits  having  a  plaid  or  checked 
skirt,  with  a  jacket  of  solid  color;  they 
suggest  sports  suits,  but  are  intended  for 
street  wear.  Plaid  wool  skirts,  having 
a  good  deal  of  black  in  the  plaid,  are  of¬ 
fered  for  wear  with  black  'velveteen 
coats.  Most  of  the  cloth  suits  are  rather 
plainer  and  more  strictly  tailored  than 
hast  year.  In  Spring  coats  there  are 
.some  very  plain  military  styles  of  gabar¬ 
dine  and  covert  cloth,  and  also  loose  cape 
coats  of  cloth,  silk  and  velvet,  the  latter 
often  trimmed  with  marabou,  and  very 
handsome. 

Sewing  Room  Hints. — The  girl  who 
crochets  will  find  plenty  of  use  for  her 
shining  hook  these  day.s,  for  both  blouses 
and  underwear  ai'e  trimmed  with  Irish 
and  filet  crochet.  A  narrow  picot  edge 
makes  a  handsome  finish  for  collar  and 
cuff’s  on  a  fine  blouse  of  handkerchief 
linen  or  voile.  A  blouse  of  tan,  rose  or 
blue  may  have  white  collar  and  cuffs 
with  the  picot  edge  the  same  color  as  the 
blouse. 

Princess  slips,  to  wear  under  thin 
dresses,  are  made  for  girls  of  all  ages  as 
well  as  their  elders.  (Ine  garment  thus 
takes  the  place  of  skirt  and  underwaist, 
and  there  is  some  labor  saved  in  but¬ 
tons  and  buttonholes. 

Some  pretty  ready-made  dres.ses  for 
girls  from  12  to  16  were  mercerized  cot¬ 
ton  pongee  in  solid  color,  with  deep 
bands,  belt,  collar  and  cuffs  of  printed 
cotton  crape.  It  was  a  slip-on  model, 
pleated  from  neck  to  hem  in  front,  and 
fastened,  like  a  Russian  blouse,  with 
crocheted  buttons  and  loops.  This  style 
of  fastening  is  much  used  on  both  chil¬ 
dren’s  dres.ses  and  those  for  older  girls, 
and  makes  a  pretty  finish.  It  saves  time, 
too,  for  those  who  dislike  to  work  but¬ 
tonholes. 


CLOTHCRAFT 
Clothes  SI 2  to  ^25 


SERGE  SPECIALS 
•‘5130”  Blue,  $16.50 
•‘6130”  Gray, $16.50 
•‘4130”  Blue,  $20.00 
•‘3130”  Gray, $20.00 
Made  by 

The  Joseph  &  FeiseCo, 
Cleveland 


It  takes  more  than 
good  intentions  to 
build  real  worth  into 
moderate-priced 
clothes.  The  Cloth- 
craft  Shops  specialize 
in  this  one  grade  of 
clothing. 

Methods  have  been 
perfected,  speed  in¬ 
creased,  cost  cut  down 
until  now  Clothcraft 
Clothes— scientifically 
tailored,  and  ready-to- 
wear —  yield  the  ut¬ 
most  in  fit,  looks  and 
wear  that  can  be  given 
men  and  young  men  at 
moderate  prices. 


The  clothcraft  STORE 

IN  YOUR  TOWN 


Doiv’i  f\iss 
//.aroMivd  half 
drcivcKed  wKgiv 

iheFISH  BRAND 

REFLE8LICKER*3.^« 


will  keep  yoM  dry  ai\d 
coiwfortablQ. 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 
OUR  eOfli  YEAR 

A.J. TOWER  CO  BOSTON 


ProiitMakingFarm  Locations 

IN  THE  SOUTH 

with  lands  at  low  cost,  giving  best  opportunities 
for  live  stock,  dairying,  general  or  special  farm¬ 
ing.  Healthful  and  most  productive  climate; 
school  facilities.  Facts  prove  .Southern  lands 
are  most  prohtable  in  country.  Printe<i  matter 
on  request.  M.  V.  RICUARU.S  Commissioner, 
Room  87,  Southern  Railway  System,  Washinaton,  D.  C. 


Your  chance  Is  In  Canada.  Rich  lands  and 
business  opportunities  offer  you  independence. 
Farm  lands  $11  to  $30  acre;  Irrigated  lands,  $35 
to  $50.  Twenty  years  to  pay;  $2,000  loan  i,i  Im¬ 
provements,  or  ready  made  farms.  Loan  of  live¬ 
stock.  Taxes  average  under  twenty  cents  an 
acre;  no  taxes  on  improvements,  personal  prop¬ 
erty  or  livestock.  Good  markets,  churches, 
schools,  roads,  telephones.  Excellent  climate — 
crops  and  livestock  prove  It.  Special  home- 
seekers’  fare  certificates.  Write  for  free  book¬ 
lets.  ALLAN  CAMERON,  General  Superinten¬ 
dent  Land  Branch,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  303 
Ninth  Ave.,  Calgary,  Alberta. 


A^mallPsrm  CALIFORNIA  will  make  you  more 
H  uiiidil  rat  III  jiioney  with  less  work.  You  will  live 
longer  and  better.  Delightfnl  climate.  Rich  soil.  Low 
prices.  Easy  terms.  Sure  profits.  Hospitable  neigh¬ 
bors.  Hood  roads,  schools  and  churches.  Write  for 
our  SanJoiiquiii  Valley  Illustrated  folders,  free.  C.  1. 
8eagrave$,  Industrial  Commissioner  A.T.  A  S.  F.  Ry  ,1963  Ry<  Each.,  Chicago 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FARMS 

Tell  us  what  kind  of  farm  you  want  and 
how  much  cash  you  can  pay  dowUi  and  we 
will  prepare  purposely  for  you  a  list  of  Just 
such  place.s  in  many  parts  of  the  State. 

THE  FARM  BROKERS'  ASSOCIATION.  Inc..  ONEIDA,  NEW  YORK 

Other  officea  thruuffhout  the  State, 


For  Sale— Fruit  Farms  Hudson  River  Valley 

Write  PLATT  &  TEATOR,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


Canada  Offers 
160  Acres  Land 
Free  to  Farm  Hands 

Bonus  of  Western  Canada 
Land  to  Men  Who  Assisi 
in  Maintaining  Needed 
Grain  Production. 

The  demand  for  farm  labor  in  Canada  is  so  great 
that  as  an  inducement  to  secure  at  once  the  neces¬ 
sary  help  required,  Canada  will  give  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  of  land  free  as  a  homestead 
and  allow  the  farm  laborer,  who  files  on  land,  to 
apply  the  time  he  is  working  for  other  farmers  as 
residence  duties  the  same  as  if  he  had  lived  on  the 
land  he  had  applied  for.  This  offer  made  only  to 
men  working  on  Canadian  farms  for  at  least  6 
months  during  1917,  thus  reducing  the  necessity  of 
actual  residence  to  2  years  instead  of  3  years,  as 
under  usual  conditions.  This  appeal  for  farm  help 
is  in  no  way  connected  with  enlistment  for  military 
service  but  solely  to  secure  farm  laborers  to  in¬ 
crease  agricultural  outpuK  A  wonderful  opportun¬ 
ity  to  earn  good  wages  while  securing  a  farm. 
Canadian  Government  will  pay  all  fare  over  one 
cent  per  mile-  from  St.  Paul  and  Duluth  to  Cana¬ 
dian  destinations.  Information  as  to  low  railway 
rates,  etc.,  may  be  had  on  application  to 

O.  G.  RUTLEDGE 

Canadian  Government  Agent 

301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 

Ijl  How  Crops  Grow,  John.son .  1.50  =i| 

y  Celery  Culture,  Beattie . 60  |j| 

H  Greeiiliouse  Construction,  Taft....  1.60  If 
The  Rural  New  Yorker,  833  West  80th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Let  Us  Cook  90  Meals 

Put  a  Kalamazoo  in  your  home  on  our  30  days’  trial 
plan.  Let  us  show  you  what  Kalamazoo 
stove  quality  is  and  how  to  save 

money.  Your  money  promptly  re-  nirac  - 

turned  if  not  satisfied.  300,000  From  ^ 

owners  now  recommend  Manufacturers 

Kalamazoos.  Let  us  .  s  ^  Write  for  our  catalog  I 

refer  you  to  some  and  see  color  illustrations  of  | 

near  you.  newest  style  ranges  — new  fea- 

tures.white  enamel  splasher  backs.etc. 
Highest  quality  at  wholesale  factory 
prices.  We  pay  freight  and  make  quick 
FREIGHT  PREPAID  shipment.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.114.  • 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO..  Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Stoves,  Ranges,  Gas  Ranges,  Furnaces,  White  Enameled  Metal  | 
Kitchen  Kabinets  and  Tables ;  3  catalogs— please  say  which  you  want. 


AKaleiKvazoo 

v.st.r.r.'-  Direct  to  'Vbu 
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He  Smiles 

because  he 
got  better 
results  with 
halfthelabor 
and  in  half  the 
time  it  used  to 
take  him  to 
whitewash  and 
disinfect  his  stables,  poultry 
houses,  dairy,  etc.  He  used 


Afinelypowderedmineral  pignnentcombined 
with  aKermicide  20time3Stronr:erthanpure 
carbolic  acid,  but  aboolutely  non-poisonous. 

Disinfecta  and  paints  at  one  operation. 
Will  not  harm  man.  beast  or  fowl,  or  blister, 
flahe  or  peel  ofl.  Is  ready  to  apply  as  soon 
as  mixed  with  cold  water— no  waitinsr, 
straining  or  bother  as  with  whitewash.  No 
disagreeable  odor.  Put  on  with  brush  or 
sprayer.  Endorsed  by  experiment  stations 
and  poultry,  dairy  and  breeding  farms. 

A  Disinfectant  That  Dries  V/hite 


not  dark  or  colorless  like  others.  Get  some 
from  your  dealer  today,  or  if  lie  has  none  in 
stock,  send  your  order  and  his  name  to  us. 
10  lbs.  (10  gals.),  $1.00  and  postage. 

20  lbs.  C  O  gals.l,  $2.00  delivered. 

50  lbs.  (50  gals.),  $4.00  delivered. 

Trial  package,  enough  to  cover  250  sq.  ft.  and 
descriptive  booklet,  25c  postpaid, 

Carbola  Chemical  Company 
7  East  42cd  St.  Dept.  R  New  York  City 


L2L 

HOLSTEINS 

•• 

•• 

*ine  Grove  Farrr 

Offers  FIVE  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS 

from  A.  U.  O.  dams  sired  by  first  prize  bull  at  N.  Y. 
State  Fair.  This  bull’s  sire  is  a  brother  to  the  sire 
ot  the  only  50-lb.  cow. 

Four  two-yr.  olds  bred  to  a  grandson  of  the 
$60,000  bull.  One  four-yr.  old  tlint  won  at  K.  Y. 
State  Fair  over- Mr.  Heager's  heifer  that  won  flr.'^t 
at  the  National  ■  Palry  Show  at  Chicago.  Tliese 
heifers  will  all  freshen  soon,  they  are  in  tine  con¬ 
dition.  1  am  short  of  pasture. 

$9SO  takes  them  with  all  papers 

PON’T  WKITK,  COME  AKD  SEE  THE.M 

D.  M.  WHITE  -  BATH.  N.  Y. 


FINE  BRED  BULL 

Born,  Mar.,  1916.  Uandsoms,  straight,  well  buiit 
individual,  white.  Sire  on  dam's  side  is  perhaps 
the  best  bred  son  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs,  wlio  ex¬ 
cels  all  other  sires  in  nuraberof  A.  R.O.  daughters, 
number  of  40.  30  iind  20-lb  daughters  and  number  of 
year-record  daughters.  Is  far  in  lead  with  18  30-lh. 
daughters  and  most  closely  following  him  are  his 
sire  ami  “4  brother.  His  dam  at  2  yrs.  made  11.22 
but.,  238milk,  100  days  after  calving.  S  e  is  a  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Aiiggie  Goriiucopia  Piinliue,  a  world 
champion  f  ,r  8  .vrs.  Her  3  nearest  dams  av.  25.77  Ihs. 
Price,  » too.  F.  II.  WOOD,  Foreland,  N.  V. 


I  HAVE  for  sale  a  bull  born  Oct.  20,  He  is 
a  little  more  black  than  white;  nicely  marked, 
very  well  grown,  and  almost  a  perfect  indix  idual 
In  every  way.  His  sire  is  Korndyko  Pontiac  Pet, 
sire  of  40  A.K.O.  daughters,  and  a  son  of  the  37.68  lb. 
cow,  Pontiac  Pot.  Tlio  dam  m:ide  2L23  lb.  of  butter 
and  4,57.5  lb.  of  milk  at  lOH  years  of  age.  She  has 

fivo  A-  K.  O.  daughtt'TH,  two  with  23.87  and  24.7  lb.  and  is  sister 
to  a  26.6  lb.  senior  threc-year-old  heifer.  TliisbuU  is  guaranteed  to 
please.  Price  $125  F.O.B.  Sherburne.  Send  forpedUrrcc  and  photo. 

JOHN  M.  HOWARD  SHERBURNE,  N.  Y. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteias  For  Sale 

1  OO  Extra  high  grade  coxvs.  Fresh  and  due  to  caU  e 
soon.  Cows  that  are  bred  for  milk.  They  fill 
the  pail.  Come  and  see  tliein  milked. 

12  Reg.  bulls,  all  ages.  A  few  Reg.  cows  and  extra 
high  heifer  calves,  10  da.vs  old. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER 

Dept.  Y  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Phone  14>F«5  Phone  43*F*2  McGraw 


Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 

9nn  o^tra  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked  cows. 
tvU  A  miml>er  are  recently  fresh  and  others  due  to 
freshen  soon.  They  aixi  heax'j'  producers  and  will 
please  you. 

inn  'a’t'Pf'i  well  bred  two  and  three  year  old  heifers 
lUU  bred  to  good  registered  H.  F.  bulls.  All  stock  sold 
with  a  ftiJl  guarantee.  Sitceial  price  on  car  load  lots. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON  Sprinodale  Farms.  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Phone  116  or  1476  JI 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins  *$20° 

%  Holstein  heifer  calx’es,$16  to 
?20  eacli.  express  paid  in  lots  of 
6.  2  carload  high  grade  Hol¬ 
stein  heifers,  $35  to  $75  each.  1 
■jarload  of  liigh  grade  Holstein 
I'joxvs, close  springers. $85 totlOO. 
It  carload  of  registered  cows, 
$200  each,  due  in  March.  C  reg¬ 
istered  heifei-s,  due  in  March, 
$150  each.  ISregistcredheifers, 
3  to  15  months  old,  $80  to  $125. 
15  i-egistered  hulls,  $25  to  $100. 
J.  C.  REAGAN,  TULLY,  N.  Y. 


A  Grandson  of  the  Famous  $50,000  BULL 

King  Segis  Pontiac  Alcarta 

No.  8.  Born  Febrtiary  20,  a  splendid  individti.al, 
about  two-thii'ds  white,  ont_of  a  22-lb.  A.  1\  O. 
'granddaughter  of  Pontiac  Korndylie.  His  dam 
just  coniidetod  this  record  and  ought  to  incretiso 
It  next  year.  Ten  of  his  iiearest  tested  d.-ims 
average  29.5  lbs.  of  butler  in  7  days.  Price  $100. 
G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


Holstein  Bull  Calves 

3b  sire,  A.  R.  0.  dams.  Easy  payments.  Don’t  use 
scrubs  when  choice  ones  like  these  sell  so  low.  Send 
for  pedigrees.  Cloverdale Farm, Charlotte, 


Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  writl“fm 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  ChittenanDO.N.Y. 


High 

each. 


Grade  HOLSTEIII  CiLVES 

Ship  anywhere.  E.  H.  Wood,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


Holstein  Bull  Bargains  f 

lbs.  milk,  S.  H,  Ueist,  Center  Square,  Penna 


Ayrshire  or  Holstein? 

The  “Argument  for  the  Holstein,”  on 
page  certiiinly  is  not  very  compli¬ 

mentary  to  other  breeds,  but  if  ^Ir.s, 
Woodin  came  hero  and  made  those  ro- 
nuirks  we  should  still  feel  perfectly  con¬ 
fident  that  our  prize  Ayrshires,  Guernseys 
and  .Terseys  could  stand  on  their  own 
merits  as  they  have  always  done,  and  she 
would  he  neither  iiopular  nor  otherwi.se. 

No,  Ave  dtui't  claim  Holstein  milk  con- 
tiiins  no  butter  fat — it  does,  a  little — but 
it  is  so  heavily  diluted  that  it  resembles 
a  run-out  gold  vein  ;  the  labor  and  expen.se 
of  getting  it  is  .so  great  that  it  isn’t  worth 
while,  and  Mrs.  Woodin's  figures  show  it 
to  be  “thinuer”  than  I  ever  supposed  it 
is.  Holstein  breeders  here  have  no 
thought  of  selling  milk  by  the  quart  with¬ 
out  mixing  in  cows  of  richer  milking 
breeds.  Ayrshire  sires  might  remedy  the 
deficiency,  but  that  tvoiild  ruin  the  chief 
a.sset  of  the  Holstein  dairyman — the  sale 
of  jiedigreed  stock. 

We  believe  the  Holsteins  ilr.  Winslow 
describes  were  normal,  and  the  brush-eat¬ 
ing  ones  are  freak.s,  for  no  such  were  ever 
heard  of  in  this  section,  and  such  an  oc¬ 
currence  would  be  ill  direct  opposition  to 
the  origin,  nature,  care  and  breeding  of 
the  Holstein  as  far  back  as  a  record  of 
the  breed  exists.  If  Mrs.  Woodin  will 
look  up  the  records  more  fully  .she  will 
note  that  the  amount  of  feed  (xinsuincd 
by  Segis  Fayne  Johanna  while  making 
50  iiounds  of  butter  iu  a  week  was  so 
great  as  to  render  her  a  luxury  entirely 
out  of  reach  for  a  poor  man  if  her  orig¬ 
inal  price  did  not.  One  of  the  most  fu- 
nious  Hulstein  sires  in  the  United  States 
is  owned  within  two  miles  of  ns.  This 
section  has  many  famous  dairies,  and 
Chautauqua  County  is  a  leading  dair.v 
county  in  an  essentially  dairying  State. 
We  have  kept  both  breeds,  and  we  know 
whereof  we  speak  when  we  say  that  on  .v 
a  rich  man  can  afford  a  Holstein  while 
a  fair  Ayrshire  dairy  with  fairly  good 
care  will,  in  a  few  years,  make  a  poor 
man  independent.  MRS.  E.  M.  anderson. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Other  Breeds  Besides  Holsteins — Jerseys 
and  Guernseys 

The  article  entitled  Woman’s  Ar¬ 
gument  for  Holsteins,”  on  page  .‘58(5,  mav 
he  all  right  from  her  viewpoint,  hut  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  her  article.  She 
states  “No  other  cow  ever  produced  the 
butter  fat  to  a  like  amount  as  Segis 
Fayne  .Tohanna”  in  seven  days.  That  is 
correct.  But  do  you  know  that  no  other 
cattle  club  likes  to  test  for  only  seven 
days’;i'  They  prefer  the  yearly  test.  Why? 
Beiause  the  seven-day  test  is  no  test  of  a 
cow.  You  dry  them  off  from  three  to  six 
months  before  freshening,  then  feed 
heavily  to  run  up  the  cow’s  weight.  Jo- 
hiinna  weighed  1.900  lbs.  when  she  fresh¬ 
ened,  At  the  end  of  her  test  she  weighed 
l.-lilO  lbs.,  or  a  loss  in  weight  of  450  lbs. 
So  ytm  see  if  you  can  pull  450  lbs.  from 
them  ill  less  than  a  month  there  certainly 
is  :in  abnormal  amount  of  fat  in  that 
milk. 

Now  for  m.v  friends  the  .Terseys  and 
<  liiernsey.s.  Irene’s  Cherry  (28,58285  pro¬ 
duced  in  .’lOo  days  12.507.7  Ihs.  mill:, 
882.2  lbs.  of  85  per  cent,  butter,  bringing 
her  the  honor  of  “world’s  chamiiion  senior 
two-year-old.”  Successful  Queen  pr<i- 
duced  in  Mlio  days  lG,3,8n..‘5  lbs..  8,52.72 
lbs.  butterfat,  as  a  .iuuior  four-year-old  ; 
Ma.iesty’s  Origa’s  Queen  (2,‘584  45) ,  record 
15,5.1.’58  lbs.  milk  00(5.7  butter,  and  last, 
hut  not  least.  So])hia  10th  of  Hood  Farm, 
whose  record  for  six  yeai-s  is  so  well  known 
that  no  further  mention  need  he  made 
about  her.  Where  is  the  Holstein  cow 
that  can  compare  with  her  or  any  other 
one  in  the  list'? 

Among  Guernseys  such  cows  as  I.aug- 
water  Dorothy  27044.  record.  10.000.70 
lbs.  milk  and  781.05  lbs.  butterfat;  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Meadow  Brook  25185.  record  14.- 
500.20  lbs.  milk  and  722.24  lbs.  fat; 
Spottswood  Daisy  Pearl  17.(500,  record  as 
junior  seven-.vear-old  18.(502.80  lbs.  mil!'., 
057..'17  lbs.  butterfat.  The  ex-world  cham¬ 
pion  ^Inrue  Cowan  and  the  present  cham¬ 
pion.  May  Rilma,  with  her  record  of 
10.073  lbs.  milk  and  1.073.41  lbs.  butter 


fat  as  a  senior  seven-year-old,  are  well 
known ;  average  test  of  her  milk  was  5.46 
per  cent.  Has  the  Holstein  been  pro¬ 
duced  that  will  test  that  for  one  year? 

Lehigh  Co.,  Pa.  c.  nwionT  geldmer. 


Sheep  that  Whipped  Dogs 

I  have  read  quite  a  number  of  articles 
in  regard  to  sheep  killed  by  dogs.  My 
brothers  and  I  used  to  be  in  the  sheep 
busine.ss  in  Somerset  Co.,  Pa.  AVe  never 
lost  a  sheep  by  dogs  killing  them.  We 
always  kept  plenty  of  bells  on  the  flock. 
Our  sheep  would  whip  any  dog  that  came 
near  them,  and  many  a  dog  learned  his 
le.ssou  by  getting  a  good  butting.  We 
bought  three  Shropshire  ewes  from 
breeder  in  Ohio.  One  of  those  proved  to 
he  the  best  dog  scrapper  I  ever  saw.  She 
acted  as  leader  for  the  flock  iu  all  dog 
scraps,  and  they  had  a  lively  time  when 
they  closed  in  on  a  dog  anywhere  in  the 
pasture  or  iu  the  sheep  shed.  Kveryoiie 
said  they  never  saw  any  flock  of  sheep 
like  them.  Our  neighbors  lost  sheep  and 
had  then  wounded  so  they  had  to  be 
killed.  We  knew  persons  who  hissed 
their  dogs  at  our  sheep  to  see  if  they 
could  not  run  them,  but  the  dog  got  the 
worst  of  the  bargain  every  time.  AVhen 
we  got  a  new  dog  we  would  let  the  sheep 
give  him  his  lesson,  so  he  would  know 
enough  to  keep  away  from  them.  And  if 
we  could  coax  a  strange  dog  where  h® 
would  get  his  butting  we  did  so.  Our 
sheep  pasture  was  far  away  from  the 
buildings,  had  about  75  acres  of  timber 
land,  from  25  to  50  acres  of  cleared  land. 
Sometimes  we  would  not  see  the  flock  for 
a  month.  If  you  can  get  your  sheep  to  be 
good  dog  scrappers  you  will  not  need  to 
worry  about  dogs  bothering  your  flock. 

Delaware.  geo.  w.  g.  cobauoh. 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


(Continued  from  page  584) 

among  more  than  half  a  million  readers. 
This  has  led  me  to  study  the  farm  jiapers 
carefully  to  see  if  one  may  find  the  rea¬ 
son  iu  them.  I  conclude  that  too  many 
of  such  jiapers  are  controlled  too  much 
by  the  spirit  of  town  life.  Somehow  it 
appears  to  me  that  these  papers  start  out 
with  the  proposition  that  the  city  or  the 
suburban  town  represents  the  ideal  of 
living,  and  that  fanners  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies  slumld  try  to  imitate  it.  It  does  not 
seem  to  enter  the  he:ids  of  publishers  and 
editors  that  the  reverse  of  this  is  true.' 
American  farm  life  should  he  the  idetil. 
It  should  not  he  based  upon  city  life,  or  a 
poor  imitation  of  it,  hut  its  improvement 
and  its  culture  should  be  original  and  in¬ 
dependent.  Again  I  think  most  of  tlie 
farm  papers  try  to  iitiiiofe,  in  appeai"- 
ance  and  iu  expression,  the  mag  izines  and 
periodicals  which  cater  to  city  people,  or 
to  those  who  have  little  real  sympathy 
Avith  farmers,  or  knowh'dge  of  their  real 
problems.  Here  agiiin  they  seem  to  forget 
that  farmers  do  not  need  or  desir<‘  iiu  imi¬ 
tation,  but  rather  strong,  plain,  outspoken 
thought  charaeteristic  of  their  oavu  busi¬ 
ness.  I  feel  that  many  able  men  are 
falling  far  short  of  their  possibilities  iu 
giviug  their  readers  more  or  less  poor 
imitation  of  city  papers  and  city  thought, 
Avhen  the  great  army  of  the  country  needs 
origimil  suid  .sturdy  leadership  from  the 
.soil,  not  from  the  city  pavement. 

But  here  I  am  getting  away  from  my 
friends.  You  do  not  want  preaching,  and, 
of  course,  you  Avill  say  that  my  estimate 
of  farm  journalism  must  be  prejudiced. 
At  any  rate  I  have  enjoyed  this  little 
chat  with  old  friends — and  what  is  thi.s? 
AVhile  I  have  been  talking  Siiriug  seems 
to  have  repented.  The  sun  is  out  and  the 
Aviud  lias  fallen  a  little.  Come  on  out  and 
see  how  the  grafting  is  going  on.  Our 
hens  made  the  best  record  of  the  year  the 
day  after  war  Avas  declared.  They  are 
the  first  to  respond  to  the  call  for  in¬ 
creased  production.  The  Reds  supply  one 
national  color,  the  Leghorns  another — we 
must  fill  in  the  blue!  ii.  w.  c. 


Father  (gruffly)  :  “Get  away  from 
the  fire.  The  weather  isn’t  cold.”  Tommy : 
“Well.  I  ain’t  AA'armiu’  the  weather ;  I’m 
Avarmin’  m.v  hands.”— Credit  Lost, 


JERSEYS 


18  the  title  of  a  booklet  which  demon¬ 
strates  in  a  convincing  way  the  su¬ 
periority  of  Jersey  milk.  Gives  tables 
showing  its  value  compared  with 
Other  foods.  Prof.  R.  M.  "VVashburn  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  says: 

A  quart  of  Jersey  milk  naturally 
yiehied,  is  worth  50!*  more  than  the 
average  standardized 
milk  offered  on  our  city 
markets.” 

Getthe  facts  in  this  meaty 
booklet,“What  is  Milk?”A 
postal  brings  it.  Send  today. 

The  American  Jer«ey  Cattle  Club 

830  West  2.3rd  St.  New  York  City 


MERIDALE 

JERSEYS 

For  SALE—Grandsons  of  Inter¬ 
ested  Prince  58224  (Imp.),  who  has 
40  daughters  in  the  Register  of 
Merit,  including  Passport,  the  world’s 
record  Jersey  milk  cbw.  These  young 
bulls  (fte  excellent  individuals,  well 
grown,  and  ont  of  Register  of  Merit 
dams.  For  booklet  and  pedigrees  ad¬ 
dress 


AYER  &  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


EsSed  M  Bella'sGolden  Knight,  146825 

(iroppod,  Aug.  7,  1916.  Sired  by  a  son  of  (tamboge’s 
Knight;  dam,  Register  of  Merit  cow.  This  calf  is 
solid  color,  straight  and  well  grown.  Also  other 
bulls,  ready  for  service,  at  farmer's  prices. 

WHITE  HORSE  FARMS  .  Paoli,  Penna. 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

sired  by  Torono  PogU  of  flood  Farm  and  out  of 
liigh-produclugcows.  Prices  reasonable, quality  con¬ 
sidered.  William  Berry,  Valley  View  Farm,  De  Lancey,  N.Y. 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS  For  Sale 

CO  WS  AND  HEIFERS.  ALSO  BULL  CALF  seven  mon  ths  old. 
Sired  by  Funnc'8  Prince,  fourth  aged  bnllat  Spring- 
field,  1916.  Prices  low.  C.  0.  MOLLER,  New  {ianaon,  Com. 


GUERNSEYS 


3 


Five  ofilciaj  years’  records 
of  one  Guernsey  Cow  in 
average  over  600  Ibe.  butter  fat. 


Maryland  average  over  ow  roe.  ouner  lar. 
The  seven  olHcial  records  of  her  3  daughters 
average  6)6  lbs.  butter  fat.  Write  for  our  free  boob  lets, 

AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB.  Bm  R.  Peterkors,  N.  N 


POINT  GUERNSEYS 

HIGH  CLASS  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

FOR  PARltCUIARS  ADDRESS 

HIGH  POINT  SPRINGS  FARM 

JULES  BREUCHAUD,  Owner.  OLIVE  BRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


SALE  2  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Roth  out  of  A.  R.  Cows.  One  11  months.  One  a  Grandson  ot 
Governor  of  the  Cheue  and  out  of  a  10,000  Ib.  cow.  Nicely 
marked ;  clear  nose  and  line  straight  backa,.  Stnd  for 
l>7-ices.  ARDMORE  FARM,  Glen  Spey,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.Y. 


Four  High  Grade  Guernsey  Cows 

throe  to  .six  year.s  old.  Freshen  dnriiig  March  and 
April,  (’hoice  $125.  The  four  for  $450.  AlsoDuroc 
pigs.  W.  II.  I>o\v  &  Son,  Mitldlebury, Vermont 


GUERNSEY  BULLS  Send  for  sale  list. 

Edwht  B.  Maxtle  -  Coatesville,  Pa 


For  Sale-Reg.  Guernsey  Bulls  ^^Ziardw^v.^of 

Chene  breeding.  HAYES  C.  TAYLOR,  P.  0.  Embreeville,  Pa. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS  SKo2y1I?l 

Prices  Reasonable.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM,  Smithtown.N.Y 


Registered  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

Huy  the  best.  Faruiera'  prices. 

Broad  Acres,  Springfield  Center,  N.  7. 


Buernsey  BULL  CUVES  For  Sale 

JAS.  E.  van  ALSTYNE,  Sunnyside  Farms,  Kinderhook,  N.  V. 


FOR  SALE— n, Feanklik Fabms 

ONEPUREBRED uiiemsey Buii uaiT  mexpham,  n. j. 


AYRSHIRES 

Ayrshire  Bull  Calves  itSer^®^o&“n  and 

beauty  onr  motto.  ARTHUR  B.  RYDER,  Barnervint,  H,  I- 
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Farm  Sanitation 

Wiil  Increase  Your  Profits 
by  Keeping;  Live  Stock 
and  Poultry  Healthy. 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

Easy  to  Use.  Efficient.  Economical. 
Kills  Sheep  Ticks,  Lice,  Mites  and  Fleas. 
Helps  Heal  Cuts,  Cratches  and 
Skin  Diseases. 

Prevents  Hog  Cholera. 

Experiments  on  live  hogs  prove  that 
a  2^%  dilution  of  Kreso  Dip  No.  1  will 
kill  virulent  Hog  Cholera  Virus  in  6 
minutes  by  contact. 

We  Will  Send  Free  Booklets  on 

The  treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or 
pitch  mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. ; 

How  to  build  a  hog  wallow  which 
will  keep  hogs  clean  and  healthy; 

How  to  keep  your  hogs  free  from 
insect  parasites  and  disease. 

WRITE  FOR  THEM. 


Kreso  Dip  No.  1  in  Original  Packages. 

FOB  SAI/B  BY  ALL  DBPGOISTS. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Department  Animal  Industry. 

DETROIT,  .  .  MICH. 


Make  Honey -Money 

Simple  —  certain  —  sunshiny.  Bee¬ 
keeping  is  a  positively  fascinating 
whole  or  part-time  means  of  making 
money.  Our  magazine,  Gleanings  in 
Bee  Culture,  contains  information 
*  that  will  surprise  you.  It’s  the  40- 

year-old  authority  on  the  honey  bee. 
Beginners  given  particular  attention . 
Correspondence  course  of  17  lessons 
In  bee  culture,  including  text-book, 
one  year’s  subscription  to  Gleanings 
and  editor’s  personal  answers  to 
pupils’  questions — all  for  $5.  Ask 
about  our  special  offer  to  beginners 
— outfit  complete  for  $20.  Address 
Beginners’  Dept. 
THEA.I.  ROOT  CO. 
Medina,  Ohio 


JERSEYS 


Eureka  Stock  Farm 

We  now  offer  9  Registered  Jersey  Heifers,  2  to 
18  inos.  old;  2  Bulls,  2  mos.  iiml  2  yrs.  old;  2 
Cows,  4  and  8  yrs.  old;  all  of  St.  Lambert,  Flying 
Fox  and  Noble  of  Oaklands  breeding.  Also  60 
Chester  White  Pigs,  10  wks.  to  7  mos.  old,  eligi¬ 
ble  to  registry.  Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 
Edward  Walter,  Dept.  R,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Fosterfield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 

FOR  SALE 

COWS,  HEIFERS  and  CALVES.  Address 
Charles  G.  Faster, P.O.Box  173,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,N.J. 


RAMS 


TUNIS  RAMS 


CHOICE  LOT.  STRONO 
CItOSS  BREEDERS 


The  leading  breed  for  hot  house  lambs.  Write  for 
■  literature  and  prices  to  J.  N.  McPherson,  Scottsville.N.Y. 


FOR  SALE 

Two  Ewes 
and  Lamb 

MILES  RICHARDS  -  Orchard  Park,  Erie  Co.,  N.  V. 


SWINE 


■We  offer— 

‘  Kinderhook  Klng&t..^&S 

absolutely  correct.  Golden  Model  31147  and  Col’s 
Pilot  Wonder  breeding.  835  if  taken  at  once. 

2.  One  August  gilt,  bred  Apr.  9th.  Dam,  sired  by 
Joe  Orion  23833.  A  good  one  and  the  only  one 
now  for  sale.  840,  insured. 

3.  Pigs  after  May  1st.  8  weeks  old,  810  each. 
Pairs  not  akin.  Blood  will  tell. 

Satisfaction,  or  money  back,  our  war  cry. 

Kinderhook  Duroc. Jersey  Association 
SOT  McVXUGH.  Ite.  KIndarhook,  N.  V. 


Pedigreed  stock,  3  mos. 
old, $20  apiece,  liavelim- 
ited  numberonly  so  please 
order  from  this  "  ad."  to 
avoid  disappointment.  EOVVIN  A.  SOUDER,  Telford,  Pa. 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORfH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WE8TVIEW  STOCK  FARM,  R. 
F.  D.  No.  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


For  Sale— Jersey  Red  Pigs 

Either  sex,  86  each,  9  weeks  old.  Also  Poland  China 
boar  pigs,  same  price.  JOHN  P.  BARTLES.FIemington.N.  J. 

ForSale-Reg.  O.  I.C.  BOAR 

ready  for  service.  First-class  animal.  Price,  rea¬ 
sonable.  Address,  IRVING  P.  FAVOR.  Jr..  Kyserlhe.  N.  Y. 


The  Second  Wicks  Bill 


(Continued  from  page  587) 
the  reform  could  be  accomplished  as  well 
under  the  present  law  as  under  the  pro¬ 
posed  measure.  Clear-seeing  men  know 
that  the  new  move  is  a  purely  political 
trick.  The  purpose  is  not  to  remove 
politics  from  the  Agidcultural  Depart¬ 
ment,  but  to  put  politics  into  the  Foods 
and  Markets  Department,  which  is  the 
only  Department  of  the  State  now  free 
from  politics.  The  original  purpose  of  the 
same  influence  to  wipe  out  the  Market  De¬ 
partment  entirely  were  far  better.  That 
course  would  at  least  save  expense,  and 
it  would  avoid  further  political  scandal. 
Nothing  can  be  done  under  the  proposed 
new  law  that  cannot  be  done  by  the  law 
now  on  the  statute  books. 

Influences  Concerned. — (It  is  signi¬ 
ficant  that  the  milk  trust  and  all  the 
dealers  and  speculators  in  foods  favor 
the  new  measure.  Every  man  who  fav¬ 
ored  the  old  bill  is  for  this  one.  Every 
man  who  opposes  the  Towuer-Smith 
milk  'bill  favors  the  Wicks  bill.  You 
could  not  ask  a  clearer  line-up  between 
the  friends  of  privilege  and  the  plain 
people.  They  favor  it  alone  because  of 
the  principles  defined  at  the  opening  of 
this  article.  Every  man  who  sides  with 
them  must  now  do  so  with  his  eyes  wide 
open.  No  lure  of  position  or  profit  could 
induce  us  to  follow  them  in  this  aband¬ 
onment  of  the  best  agricultural  interests 
of  the  State. 

Reforming  Distribution. — The  new 
YVicks  bill  would  be  a  step  backwards; 
but,  even  it  could  not  stop  the  demand 
for  reform  in  distribution.  They  may  de¬ 
lay  real  progress,  but  nothing  can  now 
stop  it.  But  do  not  believe  they  can 
pass  it.  If  they  do  it  will  have  the  effect 
of  sending  some  new  men  to  Albany  next 
year,  an^  it  will  hasten  the  organization 
of  a  real  farm  party  in  the  State.  We 
are  coming  to  this  as  they  did  in  North 
Dakota,  and  the  quicker  the  politicians 
force  it  upon  us  the  better. 

Farm  Influence  Needed. — After 
their  vigorous  protest  against  the  first 
Wicks  bill  and  its  demise,  it  is  a  de¬ 
fiance  to  farm  sentiment  to  bring  up  this 
new  measure.  The  demand  from  all 
over  the  State  was  to  kill  the  Wicks 
hill  and  quit.  Even  with  all  the  poli¬ 
tical  pressure  of  the  leaders  behind  this 
bill,  it  is  our  judgment  that  it  cannot 
pass.  But  now  is  the  time  to  make  the 
Senator  and  Assemblyman  from  your 
district  understand  what  you  want  them 
to  do.  This  will  be  a  real  test  of  per¬ 
severing  farm  influence  at  Albany. 

Notes  from  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets 

204  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City 
April  12,  1917 


Eggs. — Nearby  hennerys  in  moderate 
'supply  and  good  demand.  Fancy  State 
and  nearby  hennery  whites,  85c  to  36c. 
State  and  nearby  gathered  whites,  34c  to 
35c.  Fancy  State  and  nearby  hennery 
browns,  34c  to  35c,  State  and  nearby 
hennery  brown  and  mixed  gathered  .34c 
to  341/20. 

Butter. — Market  higher.  Fancy 
Western  creamery  butter,  47c  to  47140. 
Prime  to  fancy  45c  to  4Gyoc.  Best  East¬ 
ern  dairy,  in  tubs,  44c  to  45c ;  in  prints, 
44c  to  45c ;  in  mixed  packages  37c  to 
42c. 

Cheese. — Market  firm.  Prices  un¬ 
changed.  New  York  State  large  white 
and  colored,  27%c.  State  part  skims, 
21c  to  22c.  Low  grade  skims  15c  to  19c. 

Live  Poultry. — Express  receipts 
light.  Good  demand  for  heavy  fowls. 
Fowls  27e  to  28c;  young  roosters  20c  to 
23c;  Spring  ducks  30c  to  33c;  geese  18c 
to  20c ;  live  rabbits  26e  to  28c  per  lb. ; 
broilers  45c  to  50c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Fowls  25c  to 
2514c;  roasting  chickens  28c  to  30c;  old 
roosters  18c  to  19i4c;  broilers  30e  to 
40c;  capons  35c  to  38c. 

Live  Calves. — Market  firm.  Fancy 
calves  1514  to  16c;  good  to  prime  14c  to 
15c;  common  12%c  to  14i4c;  butter¬ 
milks  7c  to  8c ;  yearlings  7c  to  7^/4 c. 

Dressed  Calves  and  lambs. — Dressed 
veal  lower  than  last  week.  Fancy  white 
meated  calves  19c  to  20c ;  good  to  prime 
17c  to  19c ;  Common  loc  to  16c ;  butter¬ 
milks  12c  to  14c ;  dressed  hothouse 
lambs  $10  to  $11  each. 

hog-dressed  calves. 

Calves  from  four  to  six  weeks  old  and 
weighing  from  SO  to  110  lbs.,  are  tlie 
(Continued  on  page  599) 
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I  S  P  E  R  SI  O  N 


The  entire  herd  of 


C.  L.  BANKS  &  SON,  NEW  BERLIN,  N.  Y. 

120  PURE-BRED  HOLSTEINS 

to  be  sold  without  reserve  at  the  Banks'  farm 

MAYS,  1917 

KING  PONTIAC  DAFFY  (a  30-lb.  sou  of  King  uf  the  Poiitiacs)  and 
10  of  his  daughtei-s. 

25  DAUGHTERS  of  PONTIAC  PERSEUS,  a  son  of  llengerveld  De 
Kol. 

20  DAUGHTERS  of  AAGGIE  GRACE  BUTTER  BOY,  a  sou  of  De 
Kol  2d’s  Butter  Boy  3d,  and  the  famous  show  cow,  Aaggie  Grace  2d’s 
Pietertje. 

12  DAUGHTERS  of  IT  PONTIAC  JEWELIXE,  a  sou  of  It  from 
one  of  the  very  best  daughters  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs 
2  DAUGHTERS  of  KING  OF  THE  PONTIACS. 

30  A.  R.  O.  cows  with  records  ranging  to  28  lb 

Sale  managed  by 

LIVERPOOL  SALE  &  PEDIGREE  CO.  Inc.,  LIVERPOOL,  N.  Y. 
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SWINE 


•Breed  Berkshires' 

For  largre  litters  of  husky,  hustling  pigs;  for  rapid 
gains  on  inexpensive  feeds;  and  for  easy  fattening. 
They  bring  top  prices  on  all  the  big  markets  be¬ 
cause  of  uniformity,  high  quality  meat  and  least 
shrinkage.  Send  today  for  free  booklet  "Berkshire. 
Hogs.’’  It  points  the  way  to  more  hog  money. 

American  Berkshire  Association 

524  Monroe  Street  Springfield,  HI. 


of  SIZE 
and  QUALITY 


BERKSHIRES 

The  boar.  Majestic  Mammoth  229500,  weight 
407  lbs.  at  7  months  o(  age,  was  bred  and 
grown  by  us.  When  you  want  the  best  and 
want  them  big,  write  to 

Cur  K  DT't'rr  WHITGUERN  FARM 
.  O.  L  AK  1  LK,  WEST  CHESTER,  Pa. 


“SuccessorQualityBerkshires, 

Now  booking  orders  for  1917  Spring  pigs  sired  by 
Successor’s  Duke  10th  1915.30  and  Successor’s  Rival 

216904,  both  'WINNERS 


These  pigs  are  from  well  bred,  big,  prolific 
sows.  Prices  and  breeding  on  application. 

Berkshire  Dept. 
WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


BROOKLANDS  FARMS, 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood; 

Letter  from  S.  B.  Pace, T Roanoke,  Va.  “The 
smaller  sow  bought  of  you  farrowed  nine  beauti¬ 
ful  pigs,  all  living.  'The  others  are  doing  nicely.” 
One  of  our  herd  sows  has  farrowed  168  pigs  in  13 
litters.  Many  others  with  records  almost  as  good. 
H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending:,  Box  15,  Duttdee,  N.  Y. 

Anedjo  Farm  Berkshires 

A  few  good  youngboars,  ready  for  service. 
Type,  quality  and  breeding  the  best.  For 
generations  they  have  been  prize-winners. 
Write  H.  M.Terwilliger,  Mgr.  Anedjo  Farm.Webster,  Mass. 


SPECIAL  BERKSHIRE  SALE 

3  and  1  mouths  old  Reg.  Berkshires  812.S0  and  $15.00 
each,  shipped  on  approval. 

PKIDE  HOME  FARM  HOWARD,  PENNA. 


Berkshire  Boars  For  Sale 

Ready  for  service.  Well  grown.  Sired  by  HIGHCLERE'S  SUC¬ 
CESSOR,  sou  of  LORD  PREMIER'S  SUCCESSOR.  ITice,  $30  anrh. 

FishkillFarms.Hcnry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,HopewellJunction,N.Y. 

Springbank  Berkshires 

Bred  Sows  and  Gilts  for  March  iiiid  April  farrow. 

Open  Gilts,  June  farrowed.  6  Service  Boars. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Ct. 

-E3  CDirQUIDPQSoId  on 

ClulVOniluBO  Approval 

Breeding  and  quality  unexcelled.  Prices  right. 
Write  ns  your  wtints.  H.  GRIMSHAW,  North  East,  Pa. 

Registered  O.  I.  C.  Whites 

Why  pay  the  breeder  to  raise  your  breeding  stock, 
when  you  cun  do  it  better  and  cheaper  yourself  I 
Engage  your  spring  pigs  NOW. 
WAYSIDE  FAKM  -  Chatham,  N.  J. 
Address  A.  L.  PAGE,  (Owner),  62  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


Duroc 


Thrifty  pigs.  *20  pair.  Ted.  Poland  C.,  $25  pair 

Sl  ItENO  WEEKS  -  l>e  Gruff,  Ohio 


-  I-  c. 


XC3rS 


in  pairs,  not  akin.  EliL'ible  to  registry.  Price,  SIX  DOL- 
'  at  six  weeks  old.  ARTHUR  FREEMAN.  Pulaski.  N.  Y. 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 


Airedale  terrier  puppies— Big,  strong,  absolutely  fear¬ 
less.  Oorang  strain.  Parents  registered.  Superb  watch 
dogs  and  hunters.  tlSatSweeks.  InglesideFarn.Lincaster.N.T. 

FOR  SALE-PEDI-  AirpHalp Pimnu  martin  T.  MOLLER 

GREED  F E  M  A  HE  AllcUdlB ruppy  Ca k s hirk,  Conn. 

Corrolo  Giivies,  Fox  Terriers,  Collies,  Angora  Kittensand 
ibirclS  Toulouse  Geese  Eggs.  JEWELL,  Spencer,  Ohio 


Collie  Pups| 


NELSON  BKOS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


HORSES 


30 -DAY  SALE 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
PERCHERON  AND  BELGIAN 
STALLIONS  AND  MARES 
All  richly  bred  and  registered.  Good 
big  Stallions,  S250  to  S800 

O.  N.  WILSON,  KITTANNINC,  PA. 


Special  60-day  Sale 

Stallions  from  $300  to  $1200.  None 
higher.  Sons  of  the  $40,000  Cornot 
(00666)  included.  No  better  lot  of 
Horses  to  be  seen  on  any  one  Farm 
in  America.  A  chance  of  a  lifetime. 
They  must  be  sold. 

A.  W.  GREEN 

Middlefleld.  O..  R.  R.  Station, 

K&st  Orwell,  O..  on  Fenua.  R,  R. 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

I  offer  a  selected  herd  of  Registered  ponies.  Imported 
and  home  bred.  Stallions,  mares  and  young  ponies, 
mares  to  foal  in  Spring.  Most  interesting  and  profit¬ 
able  for  farmers  or  country  residents. 

T.  U.  DUDLEY  Middleburg,  Va. 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

200  Head  to  select  from.  Twenty-six 
years  experience.  Write  Dept.  L,  for  cata¬ 
logue.  THE  SHAOTSIDE  FARMS,  North  Banlon  0 


For  Sale-Pure  Bred  SHETLAND  GELDING 

1  year  old;  well  grown;  beautiful  conformation - 
gentle;  been  ridden  and  driven  by  5-year-old  child 
Price.  8100.  PIEDMONT  FARMS.  Marshall  Vr 


Sh0tland  Pnnips-'''’'’^2ELLBRos.. 

•  ^  .  .IT 1 1  t/O  Sehrino.  Ohio.  Oldest 

herd  in  biggest  bhetlaud  Producing  County  in  U.  s.  $5i)  to  $150 

PERCHERON  STALLIONS 

JJKLOING  FARM  .  Swanzey,  N,  H* 


s. 


111-2  Registered  Belgian  Stallions 

at  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  WILLIAM  MARSHALL,  Aurora.  N.Y. 


Percherons  For  Sale  {ij?,? 

.  r  ...  .l.'P.'l  ye:irling  and 

two  yearling  mares.  E.  W.  THOMPSON,  factoryville.  Pa. 

For  Sale-Yearling  Reg.  Percheron  Stallion 

Dark  grey  in  color.  Well  grown  and  fine  in  type 
and  spirit.  Dodge  Farm,  Washington,  Conn. 


Bo  a  perpetual  benefactor  by  feedinf 
crushed  oats  from  a 


NATIONAL 

Bo.x  R  for  testimonials. 

EXCEL  MANUFAQURING  CO..  Pottersville.  N.  J, 


KENTUCKY  JACKS  and  SADDLERS 

BID  BONE  Kentucky  JACKS  and  JENNETS.  85  FIVE 
ami  CUBAN  QAITED  STALLICNS,  geldings  and  mares. 
MULE  TEAMS.  YDUNQ  MULES  in  pairs orCAR  LDADS. 

ASK  FOR  OUR  1917  CATALOG 
THE  CDDK  FARMS  -  Box  43eL,  LEXINGTON,  KY. 


GOATS 


SWISS  GOATS  Kids  from  high  class 
onioo  dUHIO  Toggenburgaud  Saanen 
parents.  Some  eood  Bucks.  No  bred  or  milking 
does  to  sell.  SHAKPLES,  Centre  Square,  Pa. 

ForSab— 5  AngorR  Goats  amos.^j’.  giveus.  8ii*?»?d.*c”n? 

NiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiMiiiitiMitiiiiiiiiMiiiniiiiiiiiiiiMiiitmMuiiiMtmiiniiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiMimimuimmiiimiiir 

I  I 

1  Send  for  our  12-Page  Reward  List  i 

2  *"  ■  I  .  .  g 

I  showing  upwards  of  300  articles  | 

I  given  for  securing  subscriptions  to  I 

I  CAe  RURAL  NE  TV- YORKER  I 

I  Address,  Departmsnt  ‘'Jf"  | 

I  333  IV .  30th  Street,  Nezv  York  City  I 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

Most  alert.  bravest  watch  dog  ever  bred.  Used  by  Allies  right  now  In  trenchea 
‘5  9.V®  bitch  once  saved  us  $500  In  a  night  and  has  since 

earned  $400  m  We  offer  thoroughbred,  pedigreed,  registered,  chamoion- 

stock  that  wilT  do  the  same  tor  you.  Ideal  doe  for  POUL- 
rS?'  ORCHARDISTjf  STOCK  RAISERS.  HUNTERS:  Highly  profitable,  pup- 
themaelve^  readily  for  biRb  prices.  Puppies,  grown  dogs,  braod 
bitches  for  sale.  AT  STUD.  Havelock  Goldsmitfi,  magoificent,  imported  son  o# 
famous  Champion,  Crompton  Oorang.  A  getter  of  large  litters  ol 
splendid  type  puppies.  Fee  $15.  Egress  oitebea  to  Weston,  N.  J.  Safe  deliverVa 
WE  HAVE  NEVER  FAILED  TO  SATISFY  A  SINGLE  CUSTOMER! 
_y_!_BE_R_T  KENNELS  .  Box  1«.  WESTON.  N,  J. 
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Make  Your  Dairy  Pay 

Even  though  you  have  no  more  than  three 
cows,  there  are  many  good  reasons  why 
you  should  have  a  Lily  or  Primrose  cream 
separator.  It  is  the  only  way  to  get  all  the 
cream.  It  gives  you  warm,  wholesome  skimmed 
milk  to  feed.  It  saves  a  lot  of  tiresome  work.  When 
y9U  get  3'our  Uly  or  Primrose  separator  busy,  you 
will  wish  you  had  done  it  when  you  first  got  your  cows. 

Lily  and  Primrose  separators  skim  down  to  the  last  drop  of 
cream  in  each  gallon  of  milk.  You  can’t  beat  them  for  close 
skimming.  They  turn  easily.  The  bearings  oil  themselves 
as  you  run  the  machine.  They  don’t  get  out  of  adjustment — 
that  is  important.  _  By  turning  a  screw  on  the  outside  of  the 
sepai'ator  once  in  six  months  or  so,  you  keep  the  bowl  at  the 
correct  height,  and  this  is  positively  the  only  adjustment 
necessary. 

Next  time  you  go  to  town,  drop  in  and  see  the  obliging 
dealer  who  handles  Lily  or  Primrose  cream  separators.  In 
the  meantime,  drop  us  a  line,  and  we  will  send  you  some 
interesting  reading  matter  about  separators. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Cli&mpion  Deerinjj  McCormiclc  Milw&ukee  Osborn©  Plano 


They  All  Need  It 

No  matter  what  you  raise:  Cows  for  milk 
or  butter;  horses  for  work;  slieep  for 
wool;  blooded  stock  or  pork — they  all  need 
NUl'RIOTONE.  Help  your  stock,  and  save 
yourself  money.  Give  them  the  tonic  they 
crave  and  do  not  get  otherwise. 


CARPENTER’S  _ 

Nutriotone*^^ 


Recognized 
leading 
colleges  and 
dairymen  everywhere  as  the  best,  most  natural 
tonic — made  from  nature’s  tonic  herbs,  barks, 
roots  and  grasses.  A  little  goes  a  great  way. 

Get  oiir  great,  liberal  30rday  trial  offer.  Send 
postal  for  booklet  and  introductory  offer. 


W.  D.  CARPENTER  CO. 

Box  50  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


MINERAL' 


In  use 
over 


Booklet 
Free 

NtGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

SEND  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


HEAVE5?^r, 
.COMPOUND 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
safiefactlon  or 
money  refunded 

|$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases. 

I  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet^ 


■INEBAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pt. 


We  Pay 

Highest  Prices 

For  Calves’  Stomachs ! 

Opportunity  for  Active  Agents  in 
every  county  to  collect  and  ship 
Rennets  to  us.  We  pay  shipping 
charges  and  highest  prices.  We  buy 
all  you  can  ship.  Start  today. 
Send  postal  now  for  full  particulars. 

Chr.Hansen’s  Laboratory 

Box  10  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Swedish  mak^  simple  conitruction)  easy  to  clean.  Sepa¬ 
rates  clean.  Capacity,  1.50  lbs.  per  hour.  St  6.  Particu¬ 
lars  oii  request.  Ernst  lilseholf  Co.,  Inc.,  N’ew  VorV 


Known  fon  40  Years  as 
HendaiKs  Spavin  Cure 


A  New  Name 

Bui  the  Same  Old 
Reliable  Remedy 

Farmers  and  horsemen  every¬ 
where  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
this  change  is  in  the  7tame  only—\.hsX 
there  is  no  change  whatever  in  the 
famous  old-time  formula  that  has 
rendered  such  remarkable  service  in  hoyse 
ailments— Bone  Spavin,  Ringbone,  Splint, 
Curb,  Sprains  and  Lameness — by  the  count¬ 
er-irritant  method. 

Whether  you  get  Kendall’s  under  the  old 
label  or  the  new,  the  quality  and  efficiency 
is  the  same  old  reliable— with  a  40-year-old 
reputation. 

Get  It  of  your  druggist— Sl.OO  per  bottle— six 
for  fS.OO— and  ask  for  book  “Treatise  on  the 
Horse’’— or  write 

DRm  B.  Jm  KENDALL  OO. 

Enoaburg  Falla,  Vt, _ 


YOU  CAN’T  CUT  OUT  A 

Bog  Spavin  or  Thorou^hpin 

but  you  can  clean  them  off  promptly  with 


ABSORBIne 

TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


and  you  work  the  horse  same  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  $2.00  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book  4  M  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR., 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Ruptured 
Musclea  or  Ligamcatl.  Enlarced  Glands,  Went. 
Cysts.  Allays  pain  quickly.  Price  £1  and  £2 
a  buttle  at  drugeists  or  delivered.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!p 

A  M  Buys  the  New  Butter-  ( 

Nb  jn  fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Light  running 
cleaning,  close  skim- 
~  ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 

lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 

f>er  hour.  Mado  also  in  five 
arger  bizee  up  toNo.8  bhown  beire 

30  Days*  Free  Trial 

it  eaves  in  cream.  Postal  brings  Frse  cat* 
alog,  folder  and  **dircct-from-factory'*  ollere 
Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  eave  money. 

ALB AUCH -DOVER  CO. 

2171  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


“Sizin  Up  a  Woman” 


(Continued  from  page  588) 

tion,  and  them  times  we  didn't  git  uo 
mail  fur  some  days.  What  with  trains 
giftin'  stalled  and  the  mail-carrier  not 
bein  able  to  git  a  dog-team  f'lim  Alasky 
by  telegraft,  our  mail  come  mostly  in 
biUH-he.s.  Coisequential,  we  .skippisl  all 
but  the  latest  papers;  and  either  that,  or 
else  the  paper  that  had  it  in  ain’t  come 
yit-— anyways,  what  toilers  was  as  big  a 
surprise  to  us  as  if  ’t  wa’n't  in  the  pa¬ 
pers  at  all. 

I  had  a  great-uncle  down  in  Putnam 
(’ounty  that  was  bora  a  batehelder  and 
never  got  over  it.  He  lived  all  by  his- 
selt  on  a  small  farm.  The  follerin’  Spring 
I  was  seedin’  the  last  piece  of  oats  and 
Henry  was  f(  llerin’  me  Avith  the  roller 
— they  ain’t  nothin’  better'll  a  good  roll- 
in*  to  give  you  a  good  ketch  o’  grass— 
when  Jimmy  comes  niiinin’  over  to  tell 
me  I  was  wanted  at  the  ’phone.  ’Twas 
the  Junction  callin’;  and  they  ’phoned 
in  a  telegram,  .sayin’  that  TTiele  Noah 
wouldn’t  last  long,  and  fur  me  to  com« 
down  there  right  off.  1  dunno  as  I  should 
’a’  gone  if  my  Spring’s  work  hadn’t  bin 
pretty  nigh  done — he’d  never  so  much  as 
hinted  that  he  kuowed  as  they  was  any 
sich  feller  as  me  on  earth.  “Put,’’  thinks 
I,  “if  ’twas  me  layin’  there  all  alone  on 
I  my  dyin’  bed,  mebbe  I’d  like  .somebody 
!  kin  to  me  to  help  me  aero.ss  the  dark 
river  and  see  that  I  got  a  decent  bnryin*. 

The  kittle  o’  fi.sh  I  found  down  there 
ain’t  got  nothin’  to  do  with  this  story, 
so  I’ll  skip  all  I  can.  T'ncle  Noah  died 
the  day  after  I  got  there,  llis  funeral 
was  the  next  day  but  one.  and,  bein’  the 
on’y  one,  I  was  chief  mourner.  ’Twas 
held  in  a  frame  church  that  looked  small 
film  the  outside  and  like  all  out-doors 
f'um  the  inside — mostly  on  account  o’ 
the  congergation  bein’  so  small.  Poor 
I'ncle  Noah  was  most  as  lonesome  in 
death  as  he  had  bin  all  his  life.  1  was 
thinkin’  o’  that  so  much  that  I  didn’t 
pay  much  attention  to  the  singin’  and 
preachin’ ;  and  twa’n’t  till  the  under¬ 
taker  took  the  lid  off’n  the  coffin,  and  the 
preacher  said  the  friends  and  neiglibors 
could  now  take  a  last  look  at  the  dis¬ 
eased,  that  I  woke  up.  I  wanted  to  see 
if  they  was  anybody  on  earth  that  cared 
two  cents  fur  a  man  that  had  lived  to 
hisself  alone  for  seventy-nine  years. 

I  didn’t  see  nothin’  hut  cnriou.sness 
till  the  fourth  one  stepped  up  and  looked 
at  him.  Then  I  was  the  one  that  was 
curious.  I  couldn’t  see  her  face,  but 
they  was  something  about  her  that  said 
I’d  seen  her  somewhere  before.  I  watched 
her  all  around  till  she  turned  to  go  into 
her  seat,  before  I  could  git  a  good  look 
at  her  face.  -The  undertaker  was  puttin’ 
the  lid  hack  on,  and  I  knowed  it  wa’n’t 
proper  fur  own  folks  to  take  a  last  look 
in  church,  but  I  went  up  tind  done  it 
all  the  same,  and  whilst  he  was  gittin’ 
it  off  agin,  I  ast  him  who  .she  was  and 
where  she  lived — whisperin’,  of  course. 
He  told  me,  without  turnin’  his  head, 
he  deserved  to  be  in  hizness  in  a  livelier 
!  place  ’ll  that,  and  I  told  him  so.  He 
!  smiled. 

“Thank  you.”  he  whispered  hack. 
‘This  IS  a  dead  town  fur  a  live  under¬ 
taker — that’s  a  fact.” 

I  went  to  the  house  he  told  me  about 
that  evenin’.  ’Twas  a  little,  run-down 
place.  She  had  the  door  open  before  I 
was  through  knockin’. 

“Come  right  in,  Mr.  Barlow,”  she  sez. 
“I’m  so  glad  to  see  you — I  rec’nizi'd  you 
at  the  funeral.” 

She  showed  me  into  the  settin’-room 
and  excused  herself  fur  a  minute.  They 
was  somebody  layin’  on  the  lounge.  Be¬ 
fore  I’  made  up  my  mind  whether  he  was 
a  candidate  fur  another  funeral  or  not, 
she  come  hack  f’um  the  kitchen.  She 
had  two  hot  bricks  done  up  in  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  f-'he  put  one  to  each  side  o’ 
the  corjise.  Then  she  r.nist'd  his  head  and 
fixed  his  pillers.  .smoothin’  his  hair  with 
lovin’  fingers  when  she  put  it  hack. 

“Now,”  she  sez.  “we’re  all  ready  to 
receive  comp'ny.  Mr.  Barlow,  isn’t  Cus 
lookin’  fine?'’ 

I  locked  into  her  eyes.  Lie  or  no  lie. 
I  had  to  say  he  was  lookin’  the  best  I 
ever  see  him.  ’Twa’n’t  no  lie,  neither, 
come  to  think  ou’t,  because  he’  got  shed 
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of  whatever  it  was  that  spiled  him  fur 
me  when  he  was  up  to  our  place  that 
Summer. 

I'd  noticed  she  had  to  raise  his  hands 
to  put  them  bricks  to  him,  .so  I  stepped 
up  and  took  the  nighest  one. 

‘•Mighty  glad  to  see  you !’’  I  sez — and 
meant  it  1 

“Thank  you — fur  her  sake.  She  got 
me  out,  you  know,”  sez  he. 

‘•No  I  fur  both  your  sakes.”  I  told 
him.  “And  you  needn’t  thank  me.  neith¬ 
er — I  ain’t  that  kind.  As  to  knowin’  she 
got  you  out — this  is  the  first  I  knowed 
that  you  wa’n’t  in.”  Then  I  told  ’em 
about  the  North  I’lde  movin’  down  to  our 
section  the  TVinter  afore. 

They  laughed  at  the  way  I  told  it.  and 
that  started  him  to  coughin’  the  wust  I 
ever  see  anybody.  I  hope  I’ll  never  see 
the  like  agin,  hut  if  1  do.  I  hope  whoever 
it  is  ’ll  have  a  ministerin’  angel  like  her 
to  wait  on  him  ! 

When  he  was  better  she  excused  her¬ 
self  agin,  and  he  told  me  to  bring  up  a 
chair  and  set  by  him,  if  I  wa’u’t  afraid 
o’  ketchin’  the  consum’tion.  I  ain’t  afraid 
o’  ketchin’  nothin’ — I  allers  think  o’ 
what  Doc  Styles  told  me  the  time  ilary 
ivent  up  to  Jim’s  when  they  was  all 
down  with  dipthery,  and  I  tried  to  keep 
her.  “Ezry,”  he  sez,  “they  ain’t  nothin’, 
’ll  make  the  body  so  receiptif  to  con¬ 
tagion  as  a  cowardly  mind,  and  if  I  ever 
meet  the  devil  person’ly,  I  hope  Mary’ll 
be  on  hand  to  give  him  a  piece  of  hers.” 

He  told  me,  between  coughin’  spells, 
what  a  fine  woman  she  wa.s,  and  a  thou- 
san’  times  too  good  fur  sich  as  him — a 
no-account  as  wa’n’t  fit  fur  her  to  walk 
on.  How  she’d  spent  her  time  and 
stren’th  and  money  gittin’  him  out  o’ 
prison,  and  all  she’d  bin  through  ami 
done  fur  him.  How  he  hoped,  if  they 
was  any  God,  He'd  make  it  all  up  to 
her — he  never  could. 

“When  you  git  well,”  I  begun,  tryin’ 
to  make  out  I  was  full  and  runnin’  over 
with  hope  and  sich. 

“No!”  he  sez  after  another  had  cough¬ 
in’  spell.  “87ic  tliinks  I’m  goin’  to  git 
well,  hut  I  ain’t — and  I’m  glad  of  it. 
I  hope  some  man  as  is  a  man  ’ll  marry 
her,  and  give  her  what  I’ve  cheated  her 
out  of.” 

“Now,  see  here,”  I  sez.  “They  is  a 
God,  and  He’ll  look  out  fur  her.  But 
that  don’t  give  you  no  license  to  shirk 
your  part.  Your  hizness  is  to  git  well 
as  quick  as  you  can  and  put  in  the  rest 
of  your  life  makin’  her  happy.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  git  well,”  he  told 
me.  “As  fur  livin’  fur  her  sake — I  know 
myself,  and  you  don’t.  If  I  wa’n’t  sure 
I  was  goin’  to  die,  anyhow,  I’d  kill  my¬ 
self.” 

That  was  a  little  behind  me.  I  didn’t 
know  what  to  .say,  .so  I  didn’t  say  it. 

‘•I  wish  I  was  a  iireacher,”  I  said  at 
last. 

“And  I’m  glad  you  ain’t !”  he  sez.  “If 
you  was,  you’d  be  tryin’  to  save  my  soul 
— and  I’m  thinkin’  of  her." 

I  thought  o’  something  that  Jle  said: 
“He  that  loseth  his  life  shall  find  it.” 
Showalter  turned  his  head  so  his  eyes 
met  mine.  She  come  in  then  with  some 
hot  milk  for  him.  She  had  to  feed  it  to 
him  with  a  spoon,  and  wipe  his  mouth 
off  for  him  like  a  baby.  I  didn’t  know 
which  to  pity  most. 

We  talked  a  spell,  and  then  I  got  up 
to  go.  They  both  wanted  me  to  stay 
longer,  but  I  had  a  lot  to  do.  They 
wa’u’t  no  lawyer  in  that  place  to  turn 
it  over  to,  so  I  reckoned  to  do  most  of 
it  myself. 

“I’m  awful  glad  I’ve  seen  you  both,”  I 
sez,  “and  I  want  yon  .should  both  come 
up  and  stay  with  us  a  spell  as  soon  as 
Mr.  Showalter  gits  strong  enough. 
Mary—” 

I  see  ’em  look  at  esich  other,  and  I 
stopped. 

“Mr.  Barlow,”  she  sez,  “our  name 
isn’t  Showalter,  it  is — ”  she  looked  at 
him  agin’  ud  he  nodded.  “Our  name  is 
Whitby.” 

I  looked  at  him,  and  he  looked  straight 
hack — not  much  like  Showalter  that 
Summer !  Now  I  knowed  what  ailed 
him  then. 

“Yon  ain’t — it  can’t  be!  Do  you  know 
who  Noah  A.  Whitby  is?”  I  ast. 

“Yes.”  he  .sez,  “he’s  got  back  to  his 
own  name  agin  at  last,  and  it’s  him  a 
talkin’  to  you  now.  What  about  it?  I 
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hope  it  wun’t  make  no  more  trouble  fur 
her." 

“What  was  your  mother’s  name?” 

“Mary  Ann  Jones,”  he  sez,  “but  she 
was  a  good  woman.” 

“I  don’t  doubt  it,”  sez  I.  “It  seems 
she  was  also  the  on’y  one  of  his  rela¬ 
tives  that  Uncle  Noah  ever  took  a  no¬ 
tion  to,  fur  he  left  what  little  he  had — 
’tain’t  much — to  Noah  A.  Whitby,  the 
son  of  his  niece,  Mary  Ann  Whitby,  that 
tvas  Mary  Ann  Jones — that’s  the  way  he 
put  it.  I  can  do  my  business  right  here 
and  now.” 

I  cal’lated  that  w'hen  ev’rything  was 
settled  up  they’d  git  about  eight  or  nine 
hunderd — I’d  had  a  offer  of  a  thousan’ 
fur  the  farm  before  Uncle  Noah’d  bin 
dead  twenty  minutes. 

How  her  eyes  did  shine ! 

“Gus,”  she  sez,  “now  I  can  take  you 
to  New  Mexico.” 

Mary  got  a  letter  f’um  her  today.  She’s 
goin’  to  bring  the  body  East  and  bury 
it  in  our  dear,  peaceful  little  cimeterry, 
as  she  calls  it.  Then  she  hopes  she  can 
find  a  home  near  us,  her  best  friends. 
Well,  they’s  a  nice  room  that  useter  be 
Edie’s,  where  she’ll  be  welcome. 

Poor  Gus  has  got  a  answer  to  half  his 
prayer,  as  Jim  sez  he  would,  and  Jim’s 
u  good  guesser.  But  it  looks  to  me  like 
even  Jim  ain’t  ekal  to  sizin’  up  a  man. 


Notes  from  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets 

204  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City 
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most  desirable  for  shipping  to  this  mar¬ 
ket;  a  few  buyers  can  use  heavier 
weights  if  the  quality  is  very  choice. 
They  should  be  dressed  in  the  following 
manner :  When  all  is  ready  for  the  kill¬ 
ing,  take  the  calf  gently  (it  must  not  be 
worried  or  chased,  and  should  not  be 
fed  for  a  space  of  at  least  six  hours 
previous),  tie  a  rope  to  hind  legs  and 
hang  it  up  clear  of  the  ground  or  floor, 
then  cut  the  head  off  just  behind  the 
ears ;  when  thoroughly  bled  out,  put  in 
the  gambrel  stick  and  cut  off  the  legs 
at  the  knee-joint — where  the  knuckles 
and  head  skin  are  left  on  sellers  have 
to  allow  enough  weight  to  fully  cover 
these,  and  it  is  best  to  remove  them  l)o- 
fore  shipment.  Then  open  the  belly 
from  pretty  well  up  between  the  legs  to 
the  breast  bone;  remove  all  the  intes¬ 
tines,  including  the  lights,  liver,  heart, 
and  especially  the  rectum  and  windpipe, 
so  that  there  may  be  a  free  circulation  of 
air  through  the  calf.  Re  careful  not  to 
disturb  the  covering  to  the  kidneys.  Now 
balance  evenly  on  the  gambrel  and  place 
a  stick  of  suitable  length  in  the  open¬ 
ing  to  hold  it  in  proper  shape ;  then 
hang  in  a  cool,  dry  place  until  the  flesh 
is  “set”  and  the  animal  heat  is  all  out. 
The  stick  which  was  placed  across  the 
opening  should  now  be  removed.  In 
warm  weather  the  opening  should  be  < 
filled  with  a  large  piece  of  ice  and  sewed  i 
up.  The  calf  should  then  be  laid  down 
so  that  the  cold  air  will  reach  all  parts 
of  the  carcass.  Never  sew  up  a  calf 
except  to  keep  in  the  ice.  Mark  for 
shipment  by  sewing  a  “shipping  tag”  to 
the  bag  skin  between  the  hind  legs.  Very 
small,  young  calves  are  liable  to  .seizure 
by  our  meat  inspectors  as  unfit  for  food. 
Fed  calves,  buttermilk  calves,  grass 
calves  and  yearlings  sell  much  lower  in 
price  than  veal  calves. 

The  Health  Department  of  the  City  of 
New  York  has  ordered  that  all  country 
dressed  calves  must  be  opened  all  the 
way  through  the  breast  and  throat. 
Shippers  are  cautioned  to  be  very  care¬ 
ful  to  cut  through  the  center.  After  the 
calf  is  cooled  the  breast  may  be  protect¬ 
ed  by  drawing  the  skin  togertier  with  a 
stout  cord. 

Live  Lamhs.  Sheep  axd  Pork. — T>ive 
Spring  lambs,  ,$15.50  to  $15.75  per  cwt. ; 
old  ewes,  714c  to  9e;  country-dressed 
pork,  18c  to  lOe.  i 

Apples. — Moderate  receipts.  Market 
firm.  Fancy  Baldwins,  $5.50  to  $(>  i)er 
barrel ;  fancy  Greenings,  $7 ;  Baldwins 
“A”  grade,  .$4  to  $5.50;  “B”  and  un¬ 
graded.  .$.*1.50  to  $4 ;  fancy  New  York 
State  Gi’eenings,  $6  to  $7 ;  “A”  grade,  $4 
to  $0 ;  “B”  and  ungraded,  $.‘1  to  .$4 ; 
Northern  Spy,  .$4.75  to  $8.50;  Ben  Davis, 
$.3.75  to  $4.75 ;  King,  $3.50  to  $6 ;  New¬ 
town  Pippin,  $5  to  $7. 


Potatoes  axd  Vegetables. — Potatoes 
higher.  State  potatoes,  $8.50  to  $9  per 
lC5-lb.  bag.  Bermuda  potatoes,  $9..50  to 
$10.50  per  barrel ;  Maine,  ,$8.50  to  .$9  per 
165-lb.^ bag;  Long  I.sland,  per  barrel,  .$8 
to  .$8.50.  Onions — Red  and  yellow,  $9 
to  $11.,50  per  100-lb.  bag.  Cabbage — New 
York  State,  ton,  $125  to  .$150;  Long 
Island,  per  barrel,  $6  to  $7 ;  Florida,  per 
basket,  ,$3  to  .$4.  Carrots — ^tate,  per 
100  lbs.,  $2  to  .$2.75. 


Beans. — Market  firm  and  higher.  ^ 
vow,  100  lbs.,  $12.25  to  .$13.25;  i 
.$13.25;  red  kidney,  $12.50 
$1.1.25 ;  yellow  eye,  $9.50  to  $10.50. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup.— No 
Clover  comb  honey,  lb.,  15c  to 
I.«wer  grades,  14c  to  15c.  Maple  sy 
higher,  ,$1.10  to  $1.20  per  gallon. 


"Me  Witt  of  theMyorily 
Should  Prevail " 
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Ills  well-known  American  motto  finds  a  strik¬ 
ing  proof*  in  the  general  endorsement  of  ^ 
Firestone  Tires.  The  "Will  of  the  Majority"  is 
for  Firestone  and  public  opinion  has  prevailed 
to  the  extent  that  Firestone  Tires  have  demand 
and  sale  wherever  motorists  travel.  The  vol¬ 
ume  is  sensational,  the  service  unequaled. 

The  practical  common  sense  of  motorists  ex¬ 
plains  this  popularity.  Firestone  Tires  cost  no 
more  than  the  average  at  first,  and  they  deliver 
on  any  road  not  only  safe,  easy  service,  but  the 
economy  of  Most  Miles  per  Dollar. 

The  builder’s  name,  "Firestone,"  is  on  every 
tire;  this  is  another  advantage.  The  motorist 
likes  to  know  that  there  is  somebody  personally 
responsible  for  the  quality  of  his  tire  equipment. 

The  nearest  Firestone  branch  is  in  close  touch 
with  your  dealer.  Both  are  at  your  service. 

HRESTONE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY 

AKRON,  OHIO  Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 


PMNns 

SPECIAL!  Order  your  barn  paint  (red  , 

)r  brown)direct  from  our  factory  atlow- 
:st  wholesale  prices  and  get  guaranteed 

paint  at  a  big  iaoing.  Don't  delay.  ■ 

isides  Guaranteed  I^int 

— a  paint  lor  every  purpose — 1b  becked  by  iba  " 
ironclud  Knerantee  of  Better  Paint*  Lower 
Prlce«  Not  sold  In  Btoref.  fiatlntled  cus- 
toniert  *11  over  the  world. 

PQPP  Send  for  free  Old  Iron- 
oidePalntBookNOs  14 
with  color  cerd8|  price*  ^ 
list  end  valuable  paint  infonuation. 

Amalgamated  Paint  Co. 

Plor  1  I,  North  River,  N.  Y.  C. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  'Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Honse  in  America — Estab,1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


100%  Value  from  Your  Com  Crop 


Join  the  country-wide 
money-making  movement, “A 
Silo  on  Every  Farm.”  Add  40%  to 
the  value  of  your  corn  crop;  cut  down 
your  feed  bills;  and  increase  your  milk  and  beef 
sales.  Erect  a  Natco.  The  stock  will  eat  every 
scrap  of  silage  and  look  for  more. 

Natco  Imperishable  Silo 

"‘The  Silo  that  Lasts  for  Generations** 

Built  with  grlazed  hollow  tile,  weather-proof,  decay-proof  and  fireproof. 


„  .  .  -  - iby^periment 

Stations.  Fuuy  Guaranteed. 

Send  for  our  silo  catalog  andboo1c,"NVtcoon  the  Farm,” 
both  free.  Tell  us  wnat  you  intend  to  build.  We  have 
Stock  plans  for  many  types  of  farm  buildings. 
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National  Fire  Proofing  Company 
A 121  fultoD  Bldf Pittsborcb,  Pa< 


23  Factories 
Short  Hauls 
Prompt  Shipments 


SUNSET 

A  Better  Roofing 
at  a  Lower  Price 


50c  to  75c 

A  ROLL  SAVED 

Tlie  long  life— splendid  service— 
of  SUNSET  Roofing  has  been 
recognized  for  twenty  years. 
Our  plan  of  setling  direct  to  the 
user— for  cas/t— admits  of  better 
qualities  being  sold  for  a  lower 
price.  It  protects  from,  fire— is 
icaterproof  —  tough  and  wind- 
proof— resists  frosts  and  snoio.  It 
IB  everything  a  thoroughly  higli- 
grade  roofing— grandly  etilcieiit. 

Note  the  low— very  low-cost 
for  higli-grade  roofing. 

108  square  feet  to  roll 
l.ply  91.88  S-ply  91.05 

8-ply  91.90 

Why  pay  more  for  no  greater 
value.  Get  free  sample  and  test  It  thoroughly. 
Wel)C0  ASPHALT  SLATE  SHINGLES,  tiM  per  sq 

WEBCO  ROOFING  PAINT 

KEEPS  OLD  ROOFS  YOUNG 

If  you  have  any  old  prepared  roofing — 
any  make— that  has  commenced  to  dry 
out,  give  it  buck  its  ethciency  with  WEBCO 
black  Roofing  Faint.  Addsfyears  to  the 
life  of  roofing.  Single  Gallons  76  cents. 

In  six  gallon  lots  70  cents  per  gallon. 

Ready-Mixed  SUNSET  HOUSE  PAINT 

tl.93  per  gallon.  Get  color  card  and  brush  price  list, 

CATALOG  FREE  of  Buildina  Material  and  Roofing. 
Shows  bow  standardised  material  cuta  building  coata. 

WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
80  THOMPSON  STREET  FITCHBURG,  MASS. 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 


Landscape  Gardening,  Parsons . 8.00 

Lawn  Making,  Barron .  1.10 

Fertilizers  and  Crops,  Van  Slyke....  2.60 
Weeds  of  Farm  and  Garden,  Pammel  1.60 

Book  of  Wheat,  Dondlinger .  2.00 

Biiccessful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard..  1.00 
Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King....  1.60 

Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmlth . 60 

The  Soil,  King .  1.60 
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Here’s  the  Thing  to  Do 

IF  you  want  to  decrease  your  labor  expense — if  you 
want  to  secure  the  best  men — if  you  want  to  milk  most 
economically — if  you  want  to  be  sure  of  high  prices  for 
your  milk  because  of  purest  milk — the  sure  way  is  to  fol¬ 
low  the  lead  of  thousands  of  other  dairymen  and  install 


Empire  Milkers  are  now  in  use  in  every  important  dairy 
section  of  the  country.  They  are  the  most  economical 
machines  you  can  buy  for  they  soon  pay  for  themselves 
by  saving  time  and  wages  and  they  are  used  twice  a  day 
every  day  hi  the  year. 

If  you  want  to  find  out  how  profitable  Empire  Milking 
Machines  would  be  for  your  dairy  write  for  our  pamphlet, 
“What  Dairymen  Say”  and  catalog  23,  and  tell  us  how 
many  cows  you  milk.  This  is  the  first  step  toward  reducing  your 
cost  of  operation  and  it  incurs  no  obligation  on  your  part.  We 
want  you  to  have  complete  information  and  it  is  to  your  inter¬ 
est  to  get  it,  so  please  write  us  today  and  let  us  send  it  free. 

Empire  Cream  Separator  Company 

Manufacturers  of  Empire  Milking  Machines,  Cream  Sep¬ 
arators,  Gasoline  Engines  and  Electric  Light  Plants 

Bloomfield,  New  Jersey 

Chicago,  Denver,  Portland,  Ore.,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Canada 


?iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiigiii!!iiiii3i3iiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiitiiin; 


Backs  this  saw. 
As  low  as 

.$7.90 


It  is  the  best  and  cheapest  saw  made. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
Portable 
Wood 


Saw 


is  easy  to  operate. 
Only  $7.90  sow  made  to 
■which  ripping  tablo'ran 
be  added.  Guaranteed 
1  year.  Money  refunded 
if  not  satisfactory. 
Send  for  catalog. 
Hertzler  &  Zook  Co. 
Box  Belleville.  Pa. 


SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

With  INCLOSED  MOTOR 
Keeping  OUT  DUST  an^  -KeepjngJN  OIL 

SPLASH  OILING 

SYSTEM  /i  Constantly  Flooding 

Eveiy  Bearing  With 
Cil,MakesltPumpln 
_  The  lightest  Breeze 

OIL  SUPPLY  ^ 

REPLENISHED  ^  And  Prevents  Wear 

ONLY  ONCE  A  YEAR 
DOUBLE  GEARS  —  Each  Carrying' Half  the  Load 
Every  feature  desirable  in  a  windmill  in  the 
AUTO-OILED  AERMOTOR 
Gasoline  Engines  —  Punr>ps  —Tanks 
Water  Supply  Goods— Steel  Frame  Saws 
Write  AERMOTOR  CO.  2500  12th  St_  Chicacc 


IF  you  want 
healthier,  more 
productive  live¬ 
stock —  more  profit 
from  dairy  cows — 
more  work  from 
drauglit  animals — 

You  should  send 
for  and  read  this 
free  circular — 
“Better  Barns.” 

Successful  dairy¬ 
men  and  farmers 
everywhere  are 
using 

VENTILATORS 

because  they  remove  stale  air 
and  barn  odors,  keep  the  air 
fresh  and  invigorating,  make 
healthier  cattle,  and  so  make  pos¬ 
sible  bigger  profits.  Send  for 
your  copy  of  this  circular  today. 

GLOBE  VENTILATOR  COMPANY 

DEPARTMENT  A  TROY,  N.  Y. 


Spray  -  Dip  -  Disinfect 

When  you  see  those  words  wliat  sort  Oi  a  product  do  you  think  of !  Probably  a  dirty’ 
vile-sinellinfc.  oily  coal-tar  or  dangerous  carbolic  acid. 

Then  you  will  quickly  see  the  remarkable  advantage  of  using  P-K,  the  POu  hKl'LL 
disinfectant  with  ten  times  the  germ-killing  strength  of  undiluted  carbolic  acid,  ns  B-w  is  not 
a  poison— contains  no  acid  to  sting,  or  dangerous  drugs  to  poison — no  oil  to  catlier  llltli  on 
stock.  B-K  is  clear  and  clean  as  water,  and  as  easy  to  use.  You  should  use  B-K  regularly  lor 
spraying  barns  and  stock — liog  pens  and  poultry  houses — for,dipping  the  birds  auu  stock  as 
well  as  for  mixing  in  the  drinking  water.  If  your  dealer  does  not  have  B-K,  send  us  lus  name. 
IVenlers  wanted  in  every  town. 


Awarded  Gold 
.Medal  Pan.-Pac. 
Exposition. 


FREE  BULLETIN'S — Send  for  complete  information — 
“trial  offer”  and  bulletins  on  Farm  Disinfecting — Con¬ 
tagious  Abortion— Calf  Scours— Hog  Sanitation  or  Poul¬ 
try  Raising. 


General  Laboratories, 

STOT  S.  Dickinson  St. 
Modison,  Wls.,  T.  S.  A. 


»-K  •  P-K  •  P'K  •  P’K  •  •  P’K  •  P‘K  •  P'K*  P'K  •  P-K^P'K*  P’K* 


Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 


Ration  for  Work  Horses 

Wliat  nro  ftirmcrs  going  to  flo  for  horse 
feed  thi.s  coming  Hummer?  The  following 
is  a  list  of  feeds  itvailable :  Oats,  80c ; 
cornmeal,  $2.00  per  cwt. ;  middlings, 
$2.40;  bran,  .$2.20;  linseed  me  1,  .$2.80. 
I  can  also  got  malt  screenings  for  $18  a 
ton.  This  contains  mostly  oats  and  bar¬ 
ley.  AVonld  you  make  up  the  cheapest 
and  best  I’atiou  from  the  above?  I  would 
like  to  use  the  intilt  screenings  mostly  if 
you  think  it  advisable.  G.  J.  w. 

New  York. 

Malt  screenings  are  rather  bulky,  con- 
s-idering  the  nutriment  they  contain,  to 
feed  in  excess  to  working  horses.  I 
should  make  the  ration  six  parts  oats, 
four  parts  corn  and  two  parts  malt 
screenings.  It  is  of  course,  a  good  plan 
to  give  a  bran  mash  once  a  week  or  so. 

_  H.  L.  j. 

Ration  for  Milch  Cows 

Will  you  give  me  a  well-balanced  ration 
for  milch  cows?  I  have  cornstalks,  hay. 
oiit  straw,  clover  hay,  brewers’  grains 
jtud  malt  spi'outs  on  hand.  L.  S. 

Feed  10  lbs.  of  clover  hay  and  8  lbs.  of 
cornstalks  and  straw  daily,  and  make 
grain  ration  2  parts  dried  brewers’  grains, 
1  part  malt  sprouts.  1  part  oil  meal  and  1 
part  gluten  feed.  Feed  grain  at  late  of  a 
pound  to  Ihs.  of  milk  jiroduced  daily. 
This  is  not  a  very  palatable  ration,  corn¬ 
stalks,  straw,  and  dried  brewers’  grains 
and  malt  siirouts  all  being  more  or  less 
bulky  for  the  nutriment  they  contain,  and 
quite  unpalatable.  Home  dried  beet  pulp 
would  help  if  you  could  get  it.  Feed  3 
lbs.  of  this  per  head  per  day  soaked  in 
three  times  its  weight  of  wtirm  water. 
You  could  then  feed  less  of  the  above 
grain  inixture_; _  ll.  L.  J. 

Rations  for  Freshening  Cows 

Will  you  give  me  the  best  ration  to  he 
f(‘d  after  freshening  to  a  registered  Ayr¬ 
shire  heifer,  three  years  old,  due  April  l.T, 
first  time.  Is  in  good  flesh  and  of  aver¬ 
age  size.  The  following  grains  are  on 
hand  or  are  available ;  Bran  middlings, 
linseed  oil  meal,  gluten,  cottonseed,  coiui- 
meal,  ground  oats.  Hay  is  Timothy,  Red- 
top  and  a  little  clover.  No  silage,  nor 
Alfalfa  and  cannot  get  distillers’  grains 
or  beet  pulp.  Also  a  ration  for  Guernsey, 
average  size,  and  in  good  condition,  due 
to  freshen  in  two  weeks.  E,  G.  s. 

Feed  all  hay  cows  will  clean  nj)  two  or 
three  times  daily.  Make  grain  ration  1 
part  cottonseed  meal.  1.  part  oil  meal,  1 
part  gluten  feed.  2  parts  bran  and  1  part 
ground  oats.  In  making  up  mixture  add 
1  per  cent,  salt  to  it.  The  same  i-ation 
will  do  for  the  Guernsey  as  for  the  Ayr¬ 
shire,  except  it  will  require  a  little  more 
grain  per  jiouud  of  milk  in  case  of  the 
richer  milk.  Feed  at  the  rate  of  a  pound 
of  grain  to  3^  lbs.  of  milk  to  the  Ayr¬ 
shire  and  a  pound  to  3  lbs.  of  milk  to  the 
Guernsey.  Of  course,  these  rules  are  gen¬ 
eral  and  the  cow  will  tell  the  feeder 
whether  they  need  to  be  varied,  ii.  L.  J. 


Ration  Including  Peanut  and  Cocoanut 
Meal 

I  have  just  purchased  a  car  of  peanut 
and  cocoanut  meal,  and  am  feeding  dried 
grain  and  some  commercial  feed  with  it. 
I  am  also  feeding  clover  hay  once  a  day, 
silage  twice  a  day.  Hilage  is  good,  hut 
not  very  rich,  as  there  was  not  much 
corn  on' the  stalks.  What  would  you  ad¬ 
vise  to  feed  with  the  above-mentioned 
feeds?  Brail.  $42;  other  feed  in  iiropoi*- 
tion.  T  am  feeding  50  cows  200  to  1,000 
lbs.  of  feed  per  day.  Cows  average  .about 
00  lbs.  of  milk  per  day.  When  I  feed  less 
I  get  less  milk.  Tows  mostly  Ilolsteins. 

New  York.  c.  ii.  e. 

Feed  35  to  40  lbs.  of  silage  daily  and 
what  clover  hay  cows  will  clean  up. 
M.ake  grain  ration  114  parts  cocoanut 
meal,  parts  peanut  meal,  1  part  di'ied 
distillers’  grains,  1  part  bran,  1  part  hom¬ 
iny  or  cornmeal  and  1  per  cent.  salt. 

II.  F.  J. 


Salt  in  Dairy  Ration 

I  notice  II.  F.  .7.  in  making  up  a  ration 
for  cows  often  advises  1  per  cent,  of  salt. 
Is  salt  necessary?  How  does  be  or  any 
one  else  know?  Have  there  ever  been 
any  experiments  made  with  two  or  three 
generations  of  cows  to  prove  it?  Halt 
being  an  indigestible  mineral  I  cannot  see 
why  it  should  be  necessary  any  more 
than  iron  filings.  F.  M.  S. 

INIicbigan. 

Besides  increasing  the  palatability  ^_of 
many  feeds  Carlyle  and  B.abcock,  Wis¬ 
consin,  report  for  1005,  found  salt  a  nec- 
essaiT  constituent  of  cows  in  milk.  Their 
results  are  set  forth  in  Henry’s  “Feeds 
and  Feeding.”  In  every  case  the  cows 
exhibited  an  abnormal  _  appetite  for  salt 
after  having  been  deprived  of  it  for  two 
or  three  weeks,  hut  in  no  case  did  the 
health  of  the  animal,  as  shown  by  gen¬ 
eral  appearance,  the  live  weight,  or  the 
yield  of  milk,  appear  to  be  affected  until 
a  much  longer  time  had  elapsed.  This 
period  of  immunity  varied  with  indi¬ 
vidual  cows  from  less  than  a  month  to 
more  than  .a  ,vear.  There  was  finally 
reached  a  low  vitality,  when  a  break- 
doM-n  occurred.  This  stage  was  marked 
bv  loss  of  appetite,  a  general  haggard  ap¬ 


pearance.  lusterless  eyes,  a  rough  coat 
and  a  very  rapid  decline  in  both  live 
weight  and  yield  of  milk.  If  salt  Avas 
supplied  at  this  period  recovery  was  com¬ 
plete  and  rapid.  In  one  case  potassium 
chloride  was  given  in  place  of  common 
salt.  Considerable  of  it  was  eaten,  though 
cows  oidimirily  refuse  to  touch  it.  and 
recovery  followed  iis  quickl.y  as  when  the 
common  salt  was  given — evidence  that 
not  the  lack  of  sodium  but  the  lack  of 
chlorin  that  was  responsible  for  the 
troubles.  The  breakdown  due  to  lack  of 
salt  usually  occurred  after  calving,  when 
the  milk  flow  was  heavy,  and  generally 
the  cows  milking  heiiviest  wei'e  the  first 
to  show  distress.” 

Babcock  points  out  that  the  salt  re- 
quiremeut  will  vary  in  different  localities. 
Hoils  containing  large  amounts  of  salt 
doubtless  produce  feeding  stuffs  contain¬ 
ing  more  Siilt  than  those  poor  in  this  in¬ 
gredient  and.  again,  the  water  in  streams 
and  wells  varies  greatly  in  salt  content. 
These  facts  doubtless  account  for  the  dis¬ 
agreement  among  experimenters  in  .liffer- 
ent  parts  of  the  world  as  to  the  import¬ 
ance  and  value  of  salt.  Cows  in  milk  an] 
sheep  show  the  gi'oatest  need  of  salt, 
fattening  cattle,  dry  cows,  and  stock 
cattle  require  less  salt,  and  pigs  but  little. 

u.  L.  J. 


Improving  Ration 

We  have  a  daii-y  of  grade  and  pure¬ 
bred  Ayrshires.  We  have  mixed  hay  and 
are  feeding  a  mixture  of  125  lbs.  brew¬ 
ers’  grains,  100  lbs.  mixed  wheat,  100 
lbs.  cornmeal,  100  lbs.  yellow  gluten,  100 
lbs.  other  gluten,  and  a  handful  of  oil 
meal  to  each  cow  ;  salt  daily.  How  can 
I  improve  this  ration?  Cows  ai'e  in  good 
condition  and  are  milking  well.  Is 
“gluten  feed”  the  yellow  gluten  or  the 
distillers'  gluten?  s.  S.  s. 

New  York. 

Your  grain  ration  is  a  little  low  in 
protein  for  mixed  hay ;  would  be  better 
to  cut  out  the  Cornmeal.  JIake  ration 
200  parts  brewers’  grains.  100  mixed 
feed,  200  gluten  feed.  50  jiarts  oil  meal 
and  one  per  cent.  salt.  Yellow  gluten 
gets  its  name  from  the  yellow  corn  from 
which  it  is  made.  The  name  came  into 
use  when  gluten  began  to  be  made  from 
ivhite  corn  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
whitish  gluten.  ii.  F.  J. 


Brewers’  Grains  or  Silage 

Which  would  be  the  cheaper  for  me, 
silage  with  the  feeds  that  go  to  make  a 
balanced  ration,  or  wet  brewery  grains 
that  cost  me  $0  per  ton  delivered?  1 
am  considering  building  a  silo  if  it  is 
cheaper.  I  am  now  feeding  25  pounds . 
grains  and  four  jiounds  corn  and  cob 
meal  daily  with  all  the  Alfalfa  and  clq- 
A'er  mixed  hay  they  want.  I  take  abmit 
3,50  pounds  cut  cornstalks.  500  grain, 
mixed  in  a  large  box,  put  30  gallons  hot 
water  and  close  lid  iind  let  steam  for  six 
to  12  hours,  and  then  give  to  cow  with 
two  pounds  corn  and  cob  meal  on  top  of 
above  mixture  both  morning  and  night, 
at  iiresont  feeding  17  head  weighing  !>()0 
to  1100  pounds  each.  Is  my  ration  bal¬ 
anced  all  right,  and  which  would  be  the 
cheaper,  what  I  am  now  using  or  silage 
and  a  grain  ration-  to  balance?  lia.st 
year  my  corn  crop  from  17  acres  was 
.$900  in  ear  corn  with  the  stalk  to  use. 
Would  silage  to  feed  six  months  use  17 
acres  of  coi-n?  J.  c.  Av. 

New  .Torsey. 

I  judge  you  are  getting  good  results 
by  your  lu-esent  methods  of  feeding.  Vv’et 
brewers’  grains  at  $0  per  ton  delivered  ai-e 
certainly  a  better  proposition  than_corn 
silage,  usually  figured  at  $4  to  $5  per 
ton  as  far  iis  fe('d  value  goes.  Y'oui-  ra¬ 
tion  must  b(*  vi'i-y  M'ell  balanced  al¬ 
though  probably  slightly  high  in  protein. 
However,  figuring  15  tons  of  silage  to 
the  acre,  asi  amount  easy  to  produce, 
and  assuming  that  you  feed  35  pounds 
1)01-  day  for  ISO  days  it  would  take  about 
four  acres  of  land  to  grow  the  silage  for 
17  head.  By  feeding  .35  pounds^  silage 
and  15  jiounds  of  Alfalfa  hay  daily  you 
can  make  a  balanced  ration  using  only 
tliree  or  four  pounds  of  grain  daily  made 
up  of  one  part  corn  and  cob  meal  or  corn 
me.al  and  two  pants  standard  middlings.. 
If  you  could  use  the  remaining  land  to 
better  advantage  lhan  you  are  now  doing 
it  might  pay  to  put  up  a  silo.  This  is 
a  problem  you  would  have  to  decide, 
knoM-ing  the  conditions  better  than  I. 

H.  F.  J. 


Unbalanced  Ration 

In  what  way  would  you  criticize  the 
following  ration  for  a  850-lh.  .Tersey 
(grade)  cow  returning  about  22  lbs.  of 
5.0  per  cent,  milk?  Oats.  4  lbs.;  corn.  5 
lbs.;  beans,  2  lbs.;  soy  beans,  l^/^  i 
with  20  to  30  lbs.  of  roots  and  15  lbs.  of 
shredded  stover  in  the  Fall,  changing^  lo 
clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  in  mid  or  late  Win¬ 
ter?  K.  J.  M. 

With  corn  stover  and  mangels  fur 
roughage  your  grain  r.ation  is  decidedly 
unbalanced  in  that  it  is  lacking  in  pro¬ 
tein.  Even  with  Alfalfa  hay  and  roots 
it  is  lacking  in  protein  to  some  extent. 
It  would  be  better  to  cut  the  corn  down 
to  two  parts.  Hince  your  cow’s  milk  is 
very  rich  grain  should  be  fed  at  rate  of 
a  pound  of  grain  to  3  to  3^4  lbs.  of  milk 
produced  daily.  H.  F.  J. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Current  prices  and  news  at  Xew  York  and 
other  cities  noted. 

NEW  YORK,  APRIL  12,  1017. 


BUTTER. 


The  market  is  very  strong  and  prices  higher, 
the  advance  having  hit  low  grades  and  reno¬ 
vated  as  well  as  fancy  creamery. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb.. 
Good  tojChoice  .. 
Lower  Grades.... 

Dairy,  beat . 

Common  to  Good 

City  made . 

Packing  Stock . 

Process  . 


46^2® 
43  ® 
40  ® 
45  ® 
36  ® 

33  ® 
32  ® 

34  ® 


Elgin,  111.,  batter  market  42  cents. 


47 

45 
42 

46 
42 

36 

35 

38 


CHEESE. 


Business  is  light  and  prices  on  about  the  same 
basis  as  last  reported.  Very  little  export  buy¬ 
ing  is  noted. 


Whole  Milk,  old,  fancy  . 

Good  to  choice . 

27^ 

26>5 

24 

.  25  @ 

25M 

.  24  @ 

24H 

20 

Fair  to  good . 

18 

EGGS. 


Receipts  are  large — on  one  recent  day  l.SCO,- 
000  dozen.  Prices  are  a  little  under  last  week, 
but  demand  is  good,  and  tlie  decline  early  in 
the  week  has  been  partly  regained.  Speculators 
are  reported  to  be  storing  choice  eggs  at  35 
cents  or  a  trifle  under,  the  idea  evidently  being 
that  everything  will  be  high,  especially  protein 
foods. 


White,  choice  to  fancy 
Medium  to  good.... 

Mixed  colors,  iiest . 

Common  to  good. .. 

Gathered,  best . 

Medium  to  good 

Lower  grades . 

Duck  eggs . 


35  ®  36 

32  @  34 

35  @  35t^ 

32  @  34 

35  ®  3612 

31  ®  33 

28  @  30 

35  ®  38 


LIVE  POULTRY. 

Broilers  are  a  trifle  more  plentiful  and  lower 
on  fair  to  good  qualities.  I^'owls  remain  high. 
An  effort  is  being  mad'e  to  establish  a  weekly 
live  poultry  price  every  Wednesday.  This  is 
done  by  a  committee  of  dealers  and  others  in¬ 
terested  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  improving 
the  cutthroat  conditions  that  have  prevailed  for 
some  time  in  the  live  poultry  trade. 


Broilers,  lb .  45  @  50 

Spring  Ducks,  lb . 28  @  30 

Fowls  . 26  ®  27 

Boosters  .  15  ®  16 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Fre.sh-klllod  poultry  is  scarce  and  most  of  the 
desirable  qualities  higher.  Ice  house  goods  are 
being  drawn  on  heavily,  mostly  at  an  advance 
on  recent  prices. 


Turkeys,  best  lb .  28  ®  30 

Common  to  good  .  25  ®  27 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  45  ®  50 

Roasters  .  28  ®  30 

Fowls . 21  @  26 

Boosters . 10  ®  20 

Spring  Ducks .  26  ®  27 

Squabs,  doz .  I  25  ®  5  00 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Native  Steers . 

Bulls . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 

Culls . 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 

Lambs  . 

Hogs . 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Hothouse  I.ambs,  each . 

Calves,  choice  . 

Fair  to  good . . 

Pork,  light  . 

Heavy  . 


,10  86 
,  7  00 
.  460 
13  00 
6  00 
8  00 

13  00 

14  00 


4  00 
18 
12 
19 
14 


BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Pea . . . 

Medium . 

W  bite  Kidney . 

Bed  Kidney . 

Liiiiii,  Call  tornia . 


.12  50 
.12  75 
.12  50 
.12  00 
.12  00 
.14  00 


@12  00 
®  9  00 
@  8  60 
®15  50 
®1U  00 
®10  00 
@13  75 
@16  00 


®10  00 
@  19 

®  17 

®  21 
@  17 


@13  60 
@14  00 
@13  50 
@13  25 
@13  (0 
@14  50 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

A  good  many  medium  and  low-grade  apples 
are  now  on  the  market  and  selling  slowly  at  re- 
d'uci'd  i)rlces.  These  represent  mainly  holdings 
that  nilglit  well  have  been  disposed  of  some 
time  ago,  and  many  of  them  could  have  been 
sold  now  locally  at  a  better  net  than  will  result 
here.  Cranberries  very  dull  and  low,  except  for 
best.  Open  crate  strawberries  in  larger  supply, 
but  moving  out  mainly  under  20  cents. 


Apples,  Spy,  bbl .  4  00  @  7  00 

Russet  .  2  50  @  4  00 

Albemarle .  4  00  @7  50 

Baldwin  . 3  00  @  6  50 

Greening  .  4  00  @6  50 

Ben  Davis .  3  00  @  4  OU 

Western,  box .  125  @2  75 

Oranges,  Fla.,  repacked,  box .  4  00  @  6  00 

California .  4  00  @  5  50 

Grape  Fruit .  3  00  @  5  00 

Strawberries,  qt .  1,5  @  25 

Cranberries,  bbl .  150  @6  00 


VEGETABLES. 


Potato  receipts  are  large  but  demand  heavy 
and  prices  $1  to  .$1.2.5  per  sack  aljove  last  week. 
I’art  of  this  advance  is  owing  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  request  for  bids  on  rather  large  quan¬ 
tities  for  the  arm.v.  Texas  new  onions  are  ar¬ 
riving  and  bringing  around  $5..50  per  bnsliel.  Old 
onions  are  a  little  higher  wlien  fairly  sound. 
Cabbage  extremely  scarce.  Lettuce  averaging 
ver.v  poor.  String  beans  and  peas  lower.  To¬ 
matoes  very  poor. 


Potatoes— Maine.  1651b.  bag . 8  75 

State.  16.)  lb  bag  . 8  50 

I.K)ng  Island.  165  lb.  bag . 9  00 

Bermuda,  bbl .  8  00 

Boutliern,  late  crop,  bbl . 5  00 

Florida,  new.  bbl .  8  00 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bn .  1  75 

Asparagus,  fancy,  doz.  bunches . 4  50 

Common  to  good .  2  00 

Beets,  bbl .  5  00 

Carrots,  bbl .  3  UO 

Cabbage,  new,  bbl .  6  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  1  50 

Fennel,  bbl . 2  60 

Kohlrabi,  100  bunches .  4  00 

Leeks,  loo  bunches .  3  60 

Onions.  State  and  W’n  White,  bu  . . . .  3  75 
State  and  Wn,  red  and  yel,  100  lbs  4  00 

Texas,  new,  bu . 6  OO 

Peppers,  bu . 3  00 

Parsnips,  bbl . 3  50 

String  Beans  bu .  1  00 

Turnips,  bbl .  2  00 

Squash,  new,  bu .  1  25 

Parsley,  bbl . 2  50 

Egg  Plants,  bu . 2  00 

Kale,  bbL . 1  OO 

Peas,  bu .  1  00 

Spinach,  bbl .  1  25 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt  crate .  1  60 

Chicory,  bbl . 4  00 

Horseradish,  100  lbs . 4  00 

Lima  Beans,  bu .  2  00 


(Continued  on  page  605.) 


@9  00 
®  9  UO 
@  9  25 
@13  UO 
@  8  00 
@12  00 
@  2  UO 
@  5  00 
®  4  00 
®  6  50 
@  4  UO 
@8  00 
@  5  00 
@  3  50 
@5  00 
@  4  00 
®  4  00 
@8  00 
@560 
g)  5  UO 
@  4  00 
@2  50 
@  7  00 
@2  60 
®  4  00 
@  4  00 
®  1  50 
@  3  00 
®  2  50 
@500 
®  a  50 
@  8  oO 
@2  60 


A  Homely  Illustration 
with  a  Moral  for  Every 
Car  Owner 


Why  is  the  Cork  Tapered? 


The  humble  cork  is  as  efficient  in  service 
as  it  is  simple  in  principle. 

It  always  fits.  Why?  Because  it’s  tapered. 

What  has  this  to  do  with  the  bearings  on 
an  automobile,  motor  truck  or  tractor? 
Everything.  • 

For  a  well  designed  bearing  must  not 
only  carry  the  load — it  must  serve  as  a 
“stopper.”  That’s  the  reason  for  the  cork¬ 
shaped  form  of  a  Timken  Bearing.  It  must 
stop  the  impact  that  comes  with  every  sway 
of  the  vehicle  from  side  to  side,  with  every 
turn  of  a  curve  or  corner. 

This  impact  is  more  technically  known  as  end- 
thrust — the  force  that  presses  the  whole  weight  of 
your  car  and  its  burden  sideways  into  the  hub  of 
the  front  wheel  as  you  turn  a  corner. 

Such  an  impact  must  be  cared  for  in  some  way 
and  it  is  perfectly  “stoppered”  by  the  tapered  roll¬ 
ers  of  the  Timken  Bearing,  revolving  inside  the 
Conical  cup  which  fits  into  the  hub  of  the  wheel. 

You  cannot  wear  out  a  cork.  After  long  use 


it  will  simply  go  into  the  neck  of  the  bottle  a  little 
farther,  or  a  little  more  snugly. 

It’s  the  same  way  with  your  Timken  Bearings. 
All  bearings  will  wear  in  time.  With  Timken  Bear¬ 
ings,  the  wear  is  evenly  distributed  over  a  large  sur¬ 
face.  Even  after  thousands  of  miles  it  is  difficult  to 
detect  this  slight  wear.  But  when  wear  does  coma 
in  the  Timken  Bearing  it  can  be  entirely  taken  up 
by  a  slight  adjustment — merely  moving  the  cone 
with  its  rollers  a  little  farther  into  the  cup — and  all 
effect  of  wear  immediately  vanishes,  leaving  the 
bearing  as  good  as  new. 

Car  manufacturers  realize  the  Importance  of  hav¬ 
ing  bearings  that  will  not  wear  out  at  the  points 
of  severest  service.  That  is  why  83  per  cent  of  the 
higher  grade  1917  cars  priced  above  $700  and  made 
in  plants  having  an  annual  capacity  of  1,000  cars  or 
more  are  equipped  at  front  or  rear  wheels,  differ¬ 
ential,  pinion  or  transmission  with  Timken  Bearings, 

That  is  why  Timken  Bearings  are  best  fitted 
for  the  rough  usage  that  bearings  must  undergo  in 
farm  tractors. 

TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  CO. 

Canton,  Ohio 


TIMKEN 

BEARINGS 


Use  NATCO  Drain  Tiie— Last  Forever 


Farm  drainagre  needs  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made'^o; 
best  Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned.  Don’t  bave  to  dig  'em  ui 
to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carloat 
lots.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  IMPERISH 
ABLE  SILO,  Natco  Building  Tile  and  Natco  Sewer  Pipe 
National  Fire  Proofing  Company  •  1121  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


mmmm 


^AdJust&Me  tb 
promts  of  Any 
WidOi  ^ 


For  perfect  work  in  any  crop  planted  in  narrow  rows.  Wheels 

adjustable  to  clear  rows  24  inches  apart,  and  up  to  44  inches. 

Gangs  controlled  by  lever.  May  be  instantly  adjusted  to  any  desired  width, 
even  while  machine  iq  in  operation. 

Dodging  Crooked  Rows  is  Easy 

Convenient  adjustable  footlevers  enable  driver  to  hold 
beams  to  their  work  and  dodge  crooked  rows. 
High  arch  permits  cultr/ating  tall  com. 

Built  almost  entirely  of  steel;  strong  and  light. 

See  this  cultivator  at  your  Moline  dealer’s  or  write  us  for 
illustrated  literature. 

Moline  Plow  Co.,  moune.ill. 


Wide 


THE  MOLINE  LINE  INCLUDES 
Com  Planters,  Cotton  Planters,  Cultivators, 
Com  Binders,  Grain  Binders,  Grain  Drills.  Har¬ 
rows,  Hay  Loaders,  Hay  Rakes,  Lime  Sowers, 
Listers,  Manure  Spreaders,  Mowers,  Plows 
(chilled  and  Steel),  Reapers.  Scales,  Seeders, 
^alk  Cotters,  Tractors,  Farm  Trncka, 
Vehicles,  Wagons. 


or 


NaTTOw 


SPREADER  PEBFECTIOH 


Comes  in  Galloway’s  new  1017  Models  No. 

8,  No.  6  and  No.  lA.  Their  light  draft,  new 
wide-spreading  adjustableV-rake;  low  down, 
only  42  in.  high  at  center  of  box;  all  four 
wheels  under  the  load;  improved  ail  steel  beater;  sol¬ 
id  bottom;  endless  apron;  positive  force  feed,  make 
Galloway  machines  the  peer  of  aH  spreaders  on  the 
market  today.  An  all  steel  tongue,  double  chain 
drive,  roller  feed,  all  steel  wheels,  seat  folds  out  of 
way— these  and  many  other  exclusive  Galloway  fea¬ 
tures,  protected  by  Galloway  patents  back  up  what 
we  say  about  these  modern  manure  spreaders.  My 

Eaten  ted  automatic  stop  uniform  clean -out  push- 
oard,  worth  $10  extra  on  any  spreader — exclusive  on 
the  Galloway,  but  costs  you  nothing  extra.  Uemem- 
ber  my  book  tells  you  bow  I  sell  spreaders  on 

Six  Selling  Plans--Cash  or  Time 

Don’t  buy  a  spreader  of  any  make  or  kind  until  you  have 
read  this  book  and  tried  a  genuine  Galloway  1917  model 
WITHOUT  OBI.IOATINQ  YOURSELF  in  any  way.  Thirty  days’ 
FIELD  trial  and  returnable  to  ua  within  one  year  if  not 
perfectly  oatiafaotory.  Remember  we  manufacture  tl.la 
spreader  IN  oUR  own  PACTORif:s  and  aeil  it 
direct  FROM  factory  to  farm.  Do  not 
confuse  Uie  Galloway  spreatier  with 
low  priced  machines  made  to  sell 
for  a  price  which  are  all  cheap, 
WORTHLESS  IMITATIONS.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  of  Galloway  spread¬ 
ers  in  actual  use  back  up  every  state* 
met  t  wo  make.  Get  this  new  1917  book. 
Rea  i  it!  It  will  dive  you  complete  par¬ 
ticulars  and  details  of  all  the  spreaders 
and  spreader  boxes  that  wo  make.  Ask 
for  it  DOW.  A  POSTAL  GETS  IT. 

Wm.  Qallowayg  Pres., 

WM.  GALLOWAY  COMPANY 

Manure  Spreader  Mfd.  Specialists 

279GaMoway  Sta..  Walerioog  Iowa 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


BABY  CHICKS 

KIRKUP’S  s-c.  White  leghorns 

lOOO  Pullets  Trapnested  Elach  Season 

BRED  TO  LAY — MUST  LAY — DO  LAY 

Our  Customers  Prove  It  baby  chicks 

$  1 5.00  per  hundred 
$125.00  per  thousand 

Safe  delivery  and  full  count 
guaranteed.  '  APRIL  CHICKS 
SOLD.  (Jet  your  order  for 
chicks  in  today  for  the  first 
hatch  in  May.  Prices  reduced 
on  chicks  during  last  'J’WO 
weeks  of  MAY  and  in  JUNE. 

Seiid  for  BooUet—ITS  FliEE 

KIRKUP  BROTHERS 

Mattituck,  Lons  Island,  New  York 


Kirkup  Bros.,  Mattituck,  N.  V.  Juii.  S'l,  19J7 

Oontlemen Please  enter  my  &ider  for  3,500  day  old 
chicks,  to  be  shii>i)ed  as  follows  ; 

1,600  April  mil  or  12tli. 

1,000  June  4th  orDth. 
nOOO  Seiitembcr  Srd  or  4th. 

Tlie  chicks  are  to  be  shipped  as  usual  to  White  Plains 
by  express,  notifj  ing  me  a  day  or  two  in  advance. 

You  will  note  that  this  order  is  larger  than  heretofore. 
For  the  past  three  yeai-s^we  have  been  dividing  our  order 
up,  but  find  that  your  stock  is  far  superior  ;  that  is,  tlie 
chicks  arrive  in  fli-st-class  condition  and  wc  rarely  have  a 
dead  chick  in  your  shiiiment.  Also,  the  vitality  of  the 
stock  seems  to  tie  stronger  than  our  other  source  of 
suiipty  and  we  are  able  to  raise  a  larger  peroeiitago  of 
vour  chicks.  tVe  are,  therefore,  giving  you  this  year  our 
entile  order  as  our  experience  for  the  past  three  years 
convinces  us  that  your  stock  is  all  one  could  desire  for 
White  laighorns.  Yours  truly,  If.  HaLTT. 


Eggs  for  Hatching  and  Day-Old  Chicks 

Hatching  eggs  from  fully  matured,  carefully  mated  farm  raised 
birds,  selected  for  their  prolific  laying  qualities  and  vigor.  We  can 
supply  eggs  in  any  quantity,  in  season,  from  our  matings  of 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 

Day-Old  Chicks 

We  can  supply  in  anj'  quantil}  from  our  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns;  Day-Old  Ducklings,  we  can  supply  in  limited  quantities. 

Write  for  Price-list,  BRANFORD  FARMS,  Groton,  Conn. 


THE  KELLS  FARMS— S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 


SPECIAL  PRICES  FOR  MAY  AND  JUNE 


IN  accordance  with  our  regular  policy  we  have  reduced  our  prices  for  the  rest 
of  the  season  on  all  our  matings.  We  can  now  quote  you  eggs  for  hatching 
as  low  as  $5.00  per  100,  from  birds  that  have  shown  their  ability  to  produce 
eggs  and  chicks  of  great  vitality  and  productiveness.  We  have  another  Pen  we 
quote  at  $6.00  per  100,  that  score  higher  on  the  standard  requirements  and  are 
as  uniform  a  lot  of  healthy,  vigorous,  laying  birds  as  can  be  found.  Chicks 
from  the  above  matings  at  $12,00  and  $14.00  per  100.  Please  advise  of  your 
wants  as  early  as  possible  as  we  are  already  well  booked  on  May  orders. 

CIRCULAR  WITH  FULLER  INFORMATION  ON  REQUEST 

THE  KELLS  FARMS,  Poultry  Dept.,  NEW  PALTZ,  N.Y. 


From  a  hea\y  laying  strain  of  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns.  Bred  for  size,  vigor  and  heavy 
egg  production,  which  have  a  record  break¬ 
ing  record  for  winter  laying.  Average 
from  these  pens  have  laid  45%  since  Dec  1st  to  Feb.  16.  Eggs  and  chicks  from 
these  pens  at  the  following  prices:  Eggs  $5.00  per  100.  Baby  chicks  $11.00  per  100, 
$6.00  per  50,  $100.00 per  1,000.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Send  for  Catol ague. 
LOCUST  CORNER  POULTRY  FARM  Archer  W.  Davis,  Prop.  MOUNT  SINAL  L.  i..  M.  Y. 


Baby  Chicks 


The  STOCKTON 
HATCHERY 

We  are  the  producers  of  specially  strong, 
healthy  baby  chicks— .strictly  thoroughbred 
and  guaranteed  quality  that  is  above  the 
ordinary.  If  you  desire  to  improve  yoiir 
flocks,  we  have  the  chicks  that  will  do  it. 
W'e  handle  nothing  but  the  best. 

Full  count,  safe  delivery  and  absolute  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed. 

PRICES — April  Deliveries  Chicks 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  .  .  .  $11.00  per  100 
R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  .  .  14.50  100 

Barred  Rocks . 14.50 

Thompson’s  Imperial 

“Ringlets” . 19.50 

White  Wyandottes  .  *  •  •  15.00 

If  you  are  in  need  of  PdO  chicks  or  more, 
write  for  special  prices. 


100 

100 

100 


THE  STOCKTON  HATCHERY 


BOX  E  ::  ::  ::  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 


Chiicks—B  ABY  ~Chicks 

WHY  not  pui-chase  from  an  old  breeder  of  stand 
iiig?  You  profit  by  his  years  of  experience.  We 
liave  spared  no  expense  to  iierfect  our  strain  of  S- 
C.  White  l.ochorns.  We  have  no  otlier  breed. 

We  guarantee  Chicks  and  Eggs  for  Hashing  to  be 
from  our  own  breeders.  Also  safe  delivery  and  a 
satisfied  customer.  Send  us  your  order.  Booklet  free. 

Spring  Water  Poitltry  I'ariu 
Stockton,  New  Jersey 


Barron  Hatching  Eggs 

Hatching  eggs  from  %  Barron  strain  of  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  The  Barron  Stock  was  imported 
from  Tom  Barron,  Catforth,  England.  These  hens 
are  trapnested  and  bred  to  lay.  _  Only  white  eggs 
of  uniform  size  sold  for  hatching.  Breeders  on 
free  range  when  weather  permits. 

Eggs  eight  cents  each  in  any  Quantity 

The  DEUWARE  EGG  FARM,  Milferd,  Delaware 

A.  M.  POLoARD,  General  Manaser.  Formerly  Manager 
of  all  the  N.  A.  Egg  Lajrinsr  Competition. 


Barron-Eglantine  Strain 

of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

the  strain  with  the  record  behind  it.  Eggs,  chicks 
and  cockerels.  S.O.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Large,  dark 
birds.  Heavytlayers.  Prices  reasonable.  Catalogue. 
WY-Hab,  Farm  •  R.  l,  Denton,  M.d. 


>To  Increase  EGG  Production' 

In  Flocks  Not  Averaging 
More  Than  1 80  Eggs  Y early 

WE  ARE  NOW  OFFERING  a  special 
line  of  .high  pedigree  COCKERELS 
bred  from  a  pen  of  Barrens  imported 
direct  and  having  an  average  of  2.50  eggs  per 
hen.  Sired  by  a  male  from  Barron’s  contest 
winners.  Male’s  pedigree  280  Dam,  288  Sire. 
Only  50  to  offer  and  at  a  fair  price. 

Look  np  Class  A,  No.  1  hi  our  Catalog 
sent  on  request 

BAYVILLE  FARMS 

Utility  Leghorn  Breeders _ 

Box  R,  Bay  ville  Ocean  County,  N.  J. 


- Cocks  and  Cockerels - 

BABY  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Barred  and  White  Recks 
Elxtra  good  utility  birds  from  heavy  laying  stock 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

TYWACANA  FARMS,  Inc, 

Box  68,  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  White  LEGHORNS 

CAREFULLY  BRED  FROM 
Young,  Cyphers  and  Barron  Stock 
Baby  Chick  s  —  $10  per  lOO 
Hatching  Eggs  fertile — $S  per  lOO 

Prom  selected  2-yr.  old  vigorous  and  prolific 
hens,  milk  fed  and  on  alfalfa  range,  mated 
by  cockerels  from  225-200  egg  hens. 
WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM 

S.  C.  WVhite  Leghorns 

A  Limited  number  of  eggs  from  our  special  flock  of 
trapnested,  high  record  winter  layers,  ^1.60  per 
setting,  $6  per  hundred.  Chicks  after  May  1st,  ®16 
per  liundred.  Also  chicks  and  eggs  from  our  regular 
flocks  as  usual.  All  eggs  are  from  our  own  American 
bred  birds.  Lavers  of  the  large  pure  white  egg. 
This  is  not  a  “hatchery.” 

VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Salt  Point,  N.  V. 


THE  HENYARD 


Poultry  Killed  by  Dog 

A  year  ago  last  Summer  a  spaniel  dog 
owned  by  a  Medway  man  killed  ten  of 
my  chickens,  ranging  in  size  from  two  to 
five  pounds  each  .  I  spoke  to  the  Medway 
selectmen  about  it.  but  they  said  that  as 
the  chickens  were  killed  on  F'ranklin  land, 
they  had  nothing  to  do  about  it.  Then  I 
went  to  Franklin  about  it,  but  Franklin 
said  that  as  the  dog  was  owned  in  Med¬ 
way,  Medway  was  responsible  for  the 
damage  and  so  both  towns  refuse  to  do 
anything  about  it.  As  I  have  paid  $5 
license  each  on  two  pet  dogs  for  11  years. 
I  tliink  that  it  is  only  right  I  should  re¬ 
ceive  at  least  part  of  the  value  of  m.v 
jioultry.  G.  It.  R. 

Franklin,  Mass. 

The  law  (Chap.  102,  fJec.  151)  directs 
the  owner  of  the  poultry  to  “inform  the 
chairman  of  the  selectmen  of  tlie  town 
wherein  the  damage  was  done.”  Ilis  dut.v 
is  to  decide  upon  the  damage  including 
the  time  necessarily  expended  in  finding 
and  collecting  the  fowls,  and  send  the  bill 
to  the  county  treasurer,  wlio  pay.s  it  out 
of  tlie  dog  fund.  The  county  treasurer 
ma.v  al.so  bring  suit  to  recover  the  dam¬ 
ages  from  the  owner  of  the  dog.  If  the 
.selectman,  through  ignorance  of  tlie  law, 
or  otherwise,  refused  to  act  promptly,  you 
could  have  comiilained  of  his  neglect  to 
the  county  commissioners,  located  at  yonr 
couiity  seat  (Dedh.am).  Y'onr  claim 
shouhi  be  still  good  if  you  liave  evidence 
of  the  damage  jind  can  sliow  that  it  was 
done  by  dogs.  o.  Ii.  K. 


The  “  Black  Giant  ”  Poultry 

lllecently  Mr.  F.  W.  Pi-octor  spoke  of 
the  “Black  Giants,”^  a  strain  of  poultry 
found  in  parts  of  New  Jersey  and  used 
for  producing  capons.] 

About  three  years  ago  I  was  very  muoh 
interested  in  the  bhick  chickens,  so  called, 
whicli  they  are  raising  in  abundance  in 
Burlington,  Ocean,  Monmouth  and  Mercor 
counties  of  this  State.  Although  these 
Black  Giants  arc  not  a  breed  which 
comes  true  anything  like  the  standard- 
bred  fowl,  still  you  can  tind  them  in 
these  counties  in  farm  docks  of  f  ‘om  50 
to  400.  I  imagine  that  these  condition.s 
are  tlie  same  as  the  old  Kluxlo  Island 
Bods  were  ujt  in  New  England  before 
.some  jirogressive  br<‘eders  got  ahead  of 
them  iind  made  them  the  fowl  of  to-day. 

These  Black  Giants  are  used  entirely 
for  the  raising  of  capons,  and  since  the 
buyers  of  this  jiroduct  in  that  section  are 
looking  for  a  large  bird  Avitli  a  yellow  or 
golden  skin,  sliank  and  fat,  naturally 
these  farms  have  bred  along  these  lines. 
A  few  of  them  tried  to  introduce  the 
I.ight  Brahmas  and  the  Dark  Brahmas 
as  well  as  tlie  Cochin  in  their  stock  as  a 
cross,  and  occasionally  you  will  find  some 
that  have  used  the  Barred  Rocks,  but 
without  (‘xceptiou  those  which  I  have  ob¬ 
served  have  not  done  as  well  with  _  tlie 
cross  iis  they  have  with  their  other  birds. 

These  Black  Giants  are,  I  believe,  as 
a  general  breed  or  jis  they  run,  the  largest 
fowl  that  I  have  seen.  It  is  not  difficult 
for  a  farmer  down  there  to  dispose  of  200 
or  .T(K)  capons,  which  will  average  bet¬ 
ter  than  12  lbs  apiece,  dressed,  I  have 
actually  weighed  one  bird,  dressed  at  10 
Ib.s..  and  another  at  17  lbs.,  and  neither 
of  these  birds  was  b.v  any  moans  filled 
with  fat.  One  of  them  I  am  sure  would 
have  weighed  over  20  lbs.  had  he  been 
in  good  prime  condition  to  kill. 

Those  who  h.avo  pfiid  a  little  attention 
to  tlie  breeding  of  them  have  found  that 
the  imllets  mature  at  about  IY2  months, 
lay  a  nice  big  egg,  and  T  am  sure  would 
give  a  good  Winter  production,  although 
these  farmers  do  not  make  any  practice 
of  getting  Winter  eggs,  as  their  sole  pui'- 
pose  is  to  hatch  their  chicks  along  the 
last  of  March  or  in  April. 

As  near  as  I  can  make  out  the  origin 
of  these  birds  must  be  the  old  Black  Java 
or  something  of  that  order,  although  it 
was  thought  at  one  time,  or  by  some 
still,  that  the  T>angshan  was.  jierhaps,  the 
origin.  I  do  not  believe  this  is  true,  as 
they  do  not  have  the  Langshan  type,  nor 
have  they  the  black  and  white  or  blue 
.skin  of  this  breed.  They  have  the  yellow 
.skill  and  yellow  shank,  and  are  more  on 
the  type  of  the  Bhick  .Tavas. 

VICTOR  G.  ATTBET. 

New  Jer.sey  Exi»crimental  Station. 


Care  of  Breeding  Geese 

I  have  just  purchased  a  gander,  and 
mated  him  with  two  geese.  How  long 
will  it  be  before  the  eggs  are  fertile? 

Tamaqua,  Pa.  c.  J.  R. 

It  would  he  safe  to  use  goose  eggs  for 
hatching  a  week  after  mating.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  fertile  eggs  depends  also  upon  tlie 
conditions  under  which  the  breeding  stock 
is  kept.  With  free  range  and  a  varied 
diet — mostly  A^egetable  and  forage— the 
eggs  should  hatch  well.  c.  s.  g. 


Crop  Reo’Orts. — I  consider  the  report¬ 
ing  one  of  the  valuable  features  of  The 
R.  N.-Y".  Because  of  it  my  brother  and 
I  were  able  to  get  from  50c  to  75c  more 
per  bu.  for  our  potatoes  than  some  of 
oiir  near  neighbors  who  sold  early. 

West  Virginia.  g.  g.  w. 


April  21,  1917. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

We  believe  every  advertiser  in  our  Poultry 
Department  is  honest  and  reliable.  We  stand 
liack  of  these  classified  advertisements  with  our 
"Siiuare  Deal  Guarantee,”  as  we  do  the  display 
advertisements.  Those  purchasing  eggs  for 
hatcliing  and  bab.v  chicks  must  understand  that 
they  are  assuming  some  risk  when  ordering  from 
a  distance.  For  the  most  part  eggs  and  chicks 
carry  safely,  but  sometimes  rough  handling  by 
the  express  companies  or  exposure  to  heat  and 
cold  causes  d’amage.  That  eggs  fail  to  hatch  or 
chicks  die  is  not  conclusive  evidence  of  bad 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  and  we  shall  not 
oonsider  claims  on  that  liasis.  To  avoid  contro¬ 
versy  bu.ver  and  seller  should  have  a  definite  un¬ 
derstanding  as  to  the  responsibility  assumed  la 
ease  of  dissatisfaction. 


Baby 

Chicks 


S.  C.  IV.  Leghorns 
R,&S,  C.  R.  f.  Reds 
B.  Rocks 

PUREBRED, 

*  Strong,  Livable. 

From  heavy  •  laying, 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

Wesley  Grinnell 

Sodus,  N.  Y. 


BARRON  LEGHORNS 

CHICKS  ^(la.OO  per  TOO  EGGS  $6.00  per  100 
Our  breeders  are  pure  Barron  Hens,  mated  to  BarroB 
Cockerels  from  liigh  record,  imported  stock.  Thre# 
Hundred  Aci'cs  Kange,  forty-five  years  reputation. 
“KEEHIXG  KABV  CHICKS”  Booklet  sent  fr*«. 
EASTERN  SHORE  NURSERIES.  Denton.  Md. 


LEGHORNS-BARRON-WYANDOTTES 

Now  offering  eggs  from  highest  quality  breed¬ 
ers.  Our  direct  imported  Pens  AA,  with  rec¬ 
ords  278.  280,  281,  282  ,  282.  and  otliers,  mated  to 
sons  of  650-egg  hen  in  three  yeais  and  466-hen  in 
two  years.  Many  other  record  breeders.  Large 
breeding  farms  are  our  satisfied  customers. 

THE  BARRON  FARM.  R.  F.  D.  No  3,  Connellsville,  Pa. 


BRIGHTLY  POULTRY  FARM 

S.  0.  W.  Leghorn  Kggs  from  trap-nest  stock 
with  records  of  200  to  250  Kggs  per  year,  .$1-50 
and  $2  per  setting.  Incubator  eggs,  $6  and$8 
per  100.  Iieghorn  and  B.  P.  Rock  cockerels. 
Brightly  I’oultry  P'arm,  Box  44,  G<H>chlaiid,Va. 


CHASE  POULTRY  FARM 

F.  M.  DAVIS,  R.D.  No.  1,  Cincinnatus,  N.Y. 

Breeder  Utility  8.  C.  AV.  Leghorn  ■  of  the  best 
strains.  Write  for /’jvc  (  atalog. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Baby  chicks.  Hatching  eggs,  ('ockerels.  Choice 
Honey  and  .Maple  Syrup.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Just  .a. Mere  Farm,  Box  B.  Columbia  Cross  Roads,  Pa. 


S.C.W.LEGHORNS 

America 

Eggs  for  Hatching  from  mature  birds.  We  have 
been  breeding  for  M  years  for  vigor  and  heavy  i.iy- 
ing.  FLOYD  Q.AVHlTE.Yorktown,  New  York 


Gilbert  Farm  School,  Georgetown,  Conn. 

Day-old  eliicks,  815  for  100. 

S.  0.  White  Leghorns.  Eggs  for  Hatchinq. 


UfUITC  I  Wo  lireed,  not  imy.  200- 

■•••III*  LfcUllUiilliJw  ogg  liens.  Hggs,  ($8  liun- 
dred.  Chicks,  $1 5  hundred.  Reduced  after  May  15. 
Circular.  VVINDSWEICP  i'AKM,  Reddino  Ridue,  Cono. 


Doo  niriniiiv  from  our  iieavy-laying  trap-nest  bred 
Uaj-UIUuniA  s,  (j.w.  Legliorns,  $12  per  100.  Strong, 


il^ 


vigorous.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Millbrool 
Farm,  M.  L  PALMER,  Prop.,  Alfred  Station,  N.Y 


Baby  Chicks  andElggs  P.rgTifh  s.®c: 

"White  Leghorns  and  Auconas.  From  bena 
with  records  of  2.50  to  ”80.  A  few  cockerels.  Writ* 
for  prices.  HARTMAN  POULTRY  FARM,  So.  Columbus.  Obi* 


S.  0.  W.  Leghorns  at  9c.  each.  Money 
refunded  for  dead  chicks.  Cir.  free. 
W.  A.  LAUVEK,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


S.C.White  Leghorn  Eggs  for  Hatching 

Rice— Barron — Young.  Farm  range.  $I  for  15;  15 
per  100.  JACQUES  F.AKM,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 


Pullets  and  Cockerels  i^I,?ridRoJks^white 

Wyandottes,  K.  I.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas  and  Silver 
Campines.  Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards.  R.  2,  Athens,  Pa. 


wSerLaWn"*  White  LeghoHis 

and  our  Free  Catalog  (Utility  F’acts)  both  Profitable 
and  Interesting.  StocK,  Eggs  and  Cliicks. 

Old  Hickory  Leghorn  Yards,  Box  2,  ALTOONA,  PI. 


30  Best  Breeds  Poultry 

Stock  and  Eggs.  Low  price.  Big 
new  illustrated  circular  Free.  See  it. 
John  E.  Heatwole,  Harrisonburg,  Va* 


Catalogue  free.  II.  K.  Mohr,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


CHICKS  ^8  a  100  up 

Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Odds  and 
Ends  tS  a  100.  Lcgliorns  $0.60  a  100.  Bai  red  Rocks  $11  a 
KK).  AVbite  Rocks,  Wliite  Wyandottes,  Anconas,  Black 
Jlinoroas,  Buff  Oroingtnn.s,  Light  Bralimas  $12  a  100, 
Reds  $11.00  a  100.  "VVhite  Orpingtons  $16  a  100.  Black  Or¬ 
pingtons,  Campines,  Buttercups  $20  a  100.  Exhibition 
grades  iii  any  of  the  above  $30  a  100  Eggs  $7  a  100  up. 
10-day  old  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  60  for  $10.  I'ound  siz* 
cliicks.  Catalogue  Fi-ee.  Stamps  appreciated. 

NABOB  HATCHERIES  -  GAMBIER,  OHIO 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


Well  hatched  chicks— stur¬ 
dy,  purebred  from  heavy 
laying  strains  of  Rocks, 
Reds  and  Leghorns,  etc. 
Easy  to  grow  early  broilers 
and  big  layers  from  Uillpot 
chicks.  IVices  moderate. 

Gel  our  FREE  BOOK. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT 
Bax  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


603 


English  200-Egg  Strain 


C.  White  Leghorns 
C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 


White  Wyandottes 
Buff  Orpingtons 


“World’s  Champion  Layers” 

Our  Certified  Contest  Records  are  PROOF 
Leghorns— Highest  Award  North  American  Eggr-lJiying 
Contest,  five  hens  layiiiK  11S9  eirifs.  100  pens  compet¬ 
ing.  English  cockerel  sired  hen  with  oHicial  average  of  314  eggs. 


Reds — Highest  Award  i 

Contest,  five  hens 
laying  1043  eggs, 

209  average. 

Highest  ollicial  Red 
record  known. 

White  Wyandottes 
Missouri  C  o  n  - 
test,  our  ten  laid 
2006  eggs,  one 
laying  26a  eggs. 

Book  "Tho  Story  of  the 
200-ERfr  Hen,”  sent  for 
lOe  —  amount  deducted 
from  first  order. 

Write  today  ! 

Tke  Penna.  Poultry  Farm 
Box  P,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Breeding  Stock  Hatching  Eggs 
Baby  Chicks 


their  class,  North  American 


Most 
Profitable 
Pouir 
Known 


riEGHORNS 


k  \  “With  The  lay  Bred  In  Them 

Health — ^Vigor — Productiveness — Beauty 


These  important  characteristics  are  .strongly  inbred  In 
OUT  flocks.  Come  and  see.  Or  ask  our  customers.  Our 
l.eghorns  will  please  you  because  they  deliver  the  goods, 
Cockerpls — Fine  specimens,  the  sons  oi  record  layers. 
Hred  and  priced  right. 

Biltfliing  £gg8 — Big  white  ones,  highly  fertile,  from 
real  layers.  None  better. 

Baby  Chicks — The  "livable,'*  profitable  kind.  Full 
count  and  safe  delivery  assured. 

Weproduce  on  our  own  farm  ever! 
loa  sell.  TIta’ts  why  we  please 
every  purchaser.  Write  for 
FXEE  catalog  now. 

SPRECHER  BROS. 

Box  40,  Rohrerstown,  Pa« 


cind.  Full  ■ . 
rything 

n 


BARRON  LEGHORNS 

248  to  284-egg  strain.  Yearling  heni.  $2.  Hatching 
eggs,  $6  per  100.  ChickBj^$13  per  100;  200  for  $25.  One 
pen  ts  headed  by  Lord  Eglantine  (son  of  the  314-egg 
hen.)  90%  fertility.  E.  CLAUDE  JONES,  Craryville,  N.  Y. 

Hampton’s  Black  Leghorns 

Baby  chicks  for  May.  25 — $3.50;  50— SG.au;  100— $12; 
1,000— $110.  Eggs.  $8  per  100.  Immediate  and  safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Circulars  free. 

A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  B,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

Eggs  per  eetting . $2  up 

illets.  Cockerels,  Bree<l- 


BARRON 

FOUNDATION 

S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


Pullets,  Cockerels,  - 

ing  Stock  priced  right,  ac¬ 
cording  to  ago  and  breed¬ 
ing.  Circular  Free. 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Uniontown,  Pu. 


Eggs  for  Hatching— S.  G.  Brown  Leghorn 

heavy-laying  strain  on  free  range.  15  eggs,  IK.'iO; 
1110,$.').  .-1  Iso  Huff  Cochin  Bantam’s  eggs— 15,  $1.50. 

J.  STKYKEB  -  Sergeantsville,  J4.  J. 

Baby  Chicks  L  White  Leghorns  (tro^n™ 

healthy,  vigorous  layers,  the 
kind  that  make  profits.  Also  Hatching  Eggs.  Write 
at  once  for  particulars.  Horton’a  Point  Poultry 
Farm,  B.  F.  !>.  No.  37,  Southold,  New  York 

World’s  Champion  Layers 

Barron  strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  White  Wy- 
andoties.  Pen  1  and  2  -with  records  253.  2.58,  259,  265 
268,272,273,274,275.  Kegs  and  Day-Old  Chicks.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  BROQKFIELlf POULTRY  FARM,  R.  3. Versailles.  0. 

BARRON  LEGHORNS 

248-282-egg  strain  baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs. 
Circular  free.  PAHERSON  POULTRY  FARM,  Clayton,  N.Y. 


P 


ARADISE  Breeders  of  Heavy  Laying  Poultry.  Trap  Nested 

Alll  Q  O  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

OUUTKT  o.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

PARM  BUFFPLY.  ROCKS,  200-Cgg  Strain 

■  Day-Old  Chicks.  Hatching  Egge  and  Stoch 

for  Sale.  Our  1917 CIrcufar  LVee.  gg,;  3,  PARADISE,  PA. 

Huff  Leg:horn8,  etc.  7e.  and 
Money  B.ack  for  Dead  ones. 
Jacob  Neimond,  Itox  »,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

<15  es  v-kAf  1  on  Young’s  Strain  S.  C.  \V. 
per  X  Leghorn  Hatching  KggS 

OLD  HICKORY  POULTRY  FARM,  MT.  MARION.  NEW  YORK 

WhiieLeghornEggs&Ghix 


World’s  best  winter  laying 
strains.  Nelson's, Grove  City, Pa. 


P'vwvvx-  PROM  BARRON 

natcning  Higgs  beghorns.  imported 

Direct.  Circular.  W.  E.  ATKINSON,  Wallinoford,  Conn. 

Special  Price  on  Chicks  KanTkeds: 

14c.  delivery  each.  Pure-bred  stock.  Circular. 

F.  R.  Hummer  &  Co,,  R.  0.  A,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Is  it  kind  and  gentle? 
What’s  its  horsepower?” 

The  wise  buyer  does  not  snap  up 
the  first  incubator  he  sees  adver¬ 
tised,  He  wants  to  know  something 
about  it  and  the  folks  that  make  it. 
If  you  are  buying  an  incubator,  or  any¬ 
thing  else  important,  send  for  sample  of 
The  Farm  Journal,  and  look  over  the 
advertisements  in  its  pages. 

Farm  Journal  readers  buy  anything  they  see 
advertised  in  it  with  security.  The  “Fair  Play” 
policy  has  protected  buyers  since  1880.  Nearly  a 
million  homes  now  depend  on  it.  $1  for  5  years, 
or  send  for  free  sample  and  free  copy  of  Poor 
Richard  Almanac  for  1917. 

The  Farm  Journal 

130  WethinstoD  Square.  Philadelphia 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Connecticut  Contest 

Following  i.s  the  record  at  Storrg, 
Conn.,  for  week  ending  April  10,  and 
total  to  date : 

Barred  Bocks. 

Week  Total 


C.). 


Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn . 

Michigan  P.  Farm,  Mich.  . . 

A.  R.  Hall,  Conn . 

Jule.s  F.  Francais,  L.  I . 

Ilampton  Institute,  Va . 

Fairfiolds  Poultry  Farms,  N.  H . 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farms,  Ontario. . . 

Hodman  Schaff,  N.  H . 

Rock  Rose  Farm,  N.  Y . 

White  Bocks. 

Holliston  ITIU  P.  Farm,  Mass . . . 

Renjamin  F.  Low,  N.  H . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Buff  Bocks, 

Koshaw  Farms,  Conn . 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn . 

White  Wyandottes. 

A.  L,  Mulloy,  Conn . 

Merrythouglit  Farm,  Conn . 

A.  L.  Vroeland,  N.  J . 

Grant  Bnler  &  Son,  Pa . 

Joseph  Moreau,  R.  I . 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  I . 

Brayman  Farm,  N.  H . 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario  . 

Vine  Hill  Farm,  Mass . 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y . 

Everett  E.  Wheeler,  Mass . 

J.  E.  Watson,  Conn . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Harry  Kendall,  N.  Y . 

Jay  H.  Ernisse,  N.  Y . 

Nybrook  Farm,  L.  I . 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

n.  P.  Cloyes  &  IT.  B.  Sullivan,  Conn. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Mass . 

Bhode  Island  Beds. 

Frank  E.  Turner,  Jfass . 

Frank  B  Turner,  Mass . 

Colonial  Farm,  N.  IT . 

A.  B.  Brundage,  Conn.  . . . 

Hillvlew  P.  Farm,  Vt.  (R. 

Homer  P.  Deming,  Conn . 

Charles  O.  Polhemus,  N.  Y . 

Pequot  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.  , 

Laurel  Hill  Farm,  R.  I . 

George  W.  Harris,  Conn . 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Conn . 

A.  W.  Rumery,  N.  H . 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Conn . 

Allan's  Hardtobeat  Reds,  R.  I.  . , 
Glenview  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.  . . . 

Fatherland  Farm,  Mass . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn . 

Royal  Farms,  Conn . 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn . . 

Plnecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

White  Orpingtons. 

Obod  G.  Knight,  R.  I . . 

Harry  Paxton,  N.  Y . 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Brae.side  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

Jay  H.  Ernisse.  N.  Y . 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

J.  O.  LeFevre,  N.  Y . 

Rollwood  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.  .. 
Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home,  Conn.  .. 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

P.  G.  Platt.  Pa . 

Koshaw  Farms,  Conn . 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Conn . 

Chas.  Helgl,  Ohio  . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Will  Barron,  England  . 

J.  Collinson,  England  . 

Abel  I.atham,  England 
Bushkill  Poultry  Farm, 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y . 

Eglantine  Farm,  Md . 

Frank  R.  Hancock,  Vt . 

^largareta  P.  F'arm,  Ohio  . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

W.  R  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn.  ... 

N.  W.  Hendryx,  Conn . 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard,  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conn  . 

Hamilton  Institute,  Va . 

Toth  Bros.,  Conn . 

White  Leghorn  Club,  Ill . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  I’a . 

Geo.  A.  Stannard,  Kansas . 

Jas.  P.  Harrington,  N.  J . 

H.  W.  Collingwood,  N.  J . 

Wlndsweep  Farm,  Conn . 

Windsweep  Farm,  Conn . 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  J . 

M.  J.  Quttckenbush,  N.  J . 

Dr.  E.  P.  Holmes,  Maine  . 

Hillvlew  Farm,  Mo . 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn . 

Hillside  Farm,  Conn . 

Silver  Campines. 

Eugene  Van  Why,  Conn . 

Cncowa  Camplne  Yards,  Conn.  . , 


Pa. 


63 

55 

45 

34 

35 
51 
50 
43 
45 


4G 

43 

54 


38 

37 


42 
45 

43 

49 

44 

50 
39 

47 
41 
41 
33 

48 
35 
39 
47 

49 

47 

38 


48 

48 

38 

44 

41 
37 
40 

45 

46 
.■>3 
65 
36 
44 

48 

49 

47 
31 
47 
26 

42 
51 


63 

43 


62 

44 

47 

43 
49 

40 

41 
66 
46 

44 

48 

49 
36 

45 

44 
48 
53 

46 

48 
51 
41 

43 

45 
62 

44 

45 

44 

49 
41 
31 
51 
41 
64 

40 

41 

50 

46 
43 
49 

45 

42 
60 
26 

26 

46 


670 

610 

468 

673 

568 

824 

536 
639 

537 


711 

260 

416 


645 

381 

748 

830 

662 

495 

661 

735 

727 

525 
608 
630 
658 

526 
685 
426 
680 
461 

740 

629 


517 

631 

627 

573 

746 

676 

692 

699 

638 

636 

8U6 

601 

732 

497 

794 

560 

450 

831 

602 

560 

716 


761 

656 


674 

738 

565 

545 
823 
512 
580 
611 
451 
563 

546 
456 
411 
630 

sre 

549 

601 

980 

649 

681 

413 

6.30 

776 

661 

806 

571 

719 

479 

349 

617 

656 

487 

642 

640 

556 

654 

752 

479 

616 

436 

501 

680 

038 

496 

389 


Totals .  4432  60208 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

Below  is  record  of  the  Vineland,  N. 
J.,  egg-layiug  contest  for  week  ending 
April  10  and  total  number  of  eggs 
laid  to  date. 

Barred  Plymouth  Bocks. 

Week  Total 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J .  oi  940 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa .  51  519 

Otto  C.  Luhrs,  N.  J .  59  590 

C.  N.  Myers,  Pa .  56  676 

Harry  II.  Ober,  N.  J .  43  646 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J .  27  467 

George  C.  Ward,  Me .  49  499 

Woodside  Farm,  R.  1 .  49  852 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Chester  P.  Dodge,  Mass .  48  630 

Holliston  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mass..  53  913 

Edward  B.  Murray,  N.  Y .  47  727 

Victor  S.  Relchenbacli,  Pa .  33  397 

Overlook  Farm.  N.  J .  64  835 

Wilburtha  I’oultry  Farm,  N.  J .  48  617 

Columbian  Plymouth  RockG 

Deptford  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  51  591 

T.  J.  Enslin,  N.  J .  27  537 

J.  M.  Jones,  N.  J .  54  857 

White  Wyandottes. 

Thomas  Coates,  N.  J .  37  663 

A.  11.  Faulkner,  N.  J .  40  656 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 37  619 

Gablewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  45  835 

Lusscroft  F'arm,  N.  J .  47  743 

E.  C.  -Moore,  N.  J .  53  ^37 

T.  H.  Mattesoii  &  Son,  R.  1 .  46  633 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J .  44  777 

H.  S.  Tuthill,  N.  J .  38  840 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Lake  Farm,  R.  1 .  43  714 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J .  51  521 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  42  585 

(Coutinued  on  page  605) 


Steam-Cooking  means — 
life-saving 

7  out  of  every  10  chicks  that 
die — die  from  indigestion. 

Onr  special  process  of  steam¬ 
cooking  dextrinizes  the  starch 
in  the  grain.  And  so  our  feed 
can  be  digested  easily  by  the 
most  feeble  little  chick. 

H-O  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed 

saves  lives.  Write  for  free  sample,  prices  and 
descriptive  folder. 


The  H-0  Company 

Milk: 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


John  J.  Campbell, 

General  Sale*  Agent 

HARTFORD,  '  CONN, 


liEuM 


CE  Proof  Coop 


the  coop  yoa  pool- 
trfA  keepers  have  prayed 
for.  Saves  your  chicka 
from  vermin  and  weather* 
The  perfection 
■  IlfAA  Galvanized 

APSA  STEEL 
BROOD  COOP 

Bt  BARGAIN  PRICES  now 
cheaper  than  wooden  ones. 

AM.  rOUlTRT  SERVICE  ASS’N, 

Boz  Kanaaa  City,  Mo. 


Write 
for  illua- 


HELPS  MOLTING  HE^S 

Huppllea  the  neceasary  grinders  for  the 
gizzard  and  f urniaheathe  mineralathat 
make  rapid  growth  of  beautifully  col- 
ored.heafthy  feathera-Hastena  molting, 
builds  bone  and  muscle,  makes  meaty  eegs 
with  solid  shells.  Write  for  Free  Booklet. 
THE  OHIO  MAReiE  CO.  59  aevtknd  St.  Piqu.  a 


CHICKS!  CHIKCSI  CHICKS! 

You  can  raise  the  strong,  stur¬ 
dy  hind  on 

Blue  Ribbon  Little  Chick  Feed 

A  most  practical  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  Chick  Starter. 

A.<4k  your  dealer  for  it. 

If  he  can’t  supply  you,  writs 
U8  for  aampls  ana  prtods. 
GLOBE  ELEVATOR  CO.* 
23  Senaca  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Ask  about  Globs  Crsamery 
Feed  23  p.c.  to  26  p.c.  Protein— 
"Tne  Milk  Producer" 


Improved  Parcel 
Post  Egg  Boxes 

New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  E-gg  Cases 
Leg  Bands - Oat*  Sprouter* 

Catalog  Free  on  Request 

R.  BRUNNER*  45  Harmon  Street,  New  York 

Concentrated  WATER  GLASS 

M.k*Your  EGGS  COST  YOU  20c  A  DOZEN  YEAR  'ROUND 

One  gallon  pi-e.soi-ving3<M0  <io2en  for  ten  months.  Siifeat 
and  surest.  $I.UO  a  gallon,  delivered  within  300  miles. 
HUGH  GRAHAM,  Boz  132,  Cohoei,  Albany  County ,p4.  Y. 

Ri>hvRhi(>k*  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, R.  I. 
DaUjUniCKa  iteds.  W.  Leghorn^  $12  to  $15  per  100. 

CIRCULAR  FREE.  J.W.Connors.B.lT.fSewell.N.J. 


Champion  Heavyweight  Dark  Cornish  biood^'SJ 

$3,  45  per  16.  Infei-tlles  replaced.  E.  H.  ICOTT,  Dansyille,  H-V! 


AMERICAN  DOMINIQUES 

GOLDEN  WYANDOTTES 

W.  H.  Adkins  -  Swoope,  Va. 


Eggs  for  Hatching 

ROSE  COMB.  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 
L.  Sage  -  Crown  Point,  New  York 

BABY  CHIX-HATGHING  EGGS-BREEDERS 

White  Wyandotles,  R.  I.  Redi,  Birred  Roekt,  Light  and  Dark  Brah- 
mas,  S.  C.  W.  and  B.  Leghorns.  Utility  and  show  quality. 
Light  Brahma  cockerel*.  $2.60  each.  Catalogue  free. 
Biverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  I6S,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


BARRON’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

I  import  direct;  males,  dams,  272  to  278  eggs;  cock¬ 
erels  for  sale  from  hens  with  2.55  to  208-egg  records. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  E.  E.  Lewis,  Apalachin,  N.Y. 


Purebred  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes 

Silver  Spangle  Hamburgs.  Eggs,  15 — $1.50;  50— 
$4.25, prepaid.  Fancy  stock.  Elmer  Standisb, Naples,  N.Y. 


Buff  Wyandotte  Eggs  ForSale 

Carefully  bred  for  seventeen  years,  Pure  blood: 
free  rang*;  beautiful  color:  liealthy.  $1  per  15;  $1.7.5 
perSO:  $5 per  100.  Chas.  I.  Miller.R.F.O. No. 1, Hudson, N.Y. 


Black  Minorca  Eggs  for  Sale'*"'’ 


IJtJINEA  PIGS.  High  class  stock  tor  sale.  Renson- 
U  able.  MODER.V  Guinea  Pig  Farm,  Trumbauebsville,  Pa. 

I  PIGEONS  I  Closing  out  forty  pairs  Homers  at  a 
•  bargain.  Joseph  Howers,  Staunton,  Va. 

Mr.s.  SOmSBKCK 


Extra  Homers, Carneaux  for  Sale  Sayville,  L. 


1. 


White  Wyandottes  STRAIN’^ 

I  have  a  beautiful  lot  of  birds  this  season  of  this 
World’s  Famous  Standard  bred  Utility  Strain,  and 
can  supply  Eggs  for  liatching  at  $2  per  15,  $4. ,50  per 
60, 18  per  100.  $7  per  100  in  lots  of  500  or  more.  With 
every  order  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  satisfaetioTi 
E.  B.  UNDERHILL.  "Old  Orchard  Farm,”  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


Columbian  Wyandoffes 


IAS.  T.  UARSil ALlifThe  Plains, Viy 


Rinix  N dck  Php2Q2nfQ  EGGS*  $3.50  por  doz6n*  $25 
ning  nUGK  rnUdSailTs  perioo.  Ekks  from  unrelated 

stock.  Shaw  Pheasautry^  Marlborough,  N*  ¥• 

Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,  Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  Btocking:  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Pe:ifowl,  Oranes,  Stork.s,  Swans, 
Orn.ament:U  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Itac- 
ooon,  .Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  aninmis. 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist.  Dept.  10,  Yardley,  Pa- 

PEARL  GUINEAS,  $2.50  Each 

SINCLAIR  SMITH.  Box  153,  Southold.  Suffolk  Co.,.N.Y. 

Whif7chines0  GOOSE  EGGS 

Silver,  Columbian  and  Red  Pyle  Leghorn  Eggs, 

$2  per  13.  GEO.  E.  HOWELL.  Spruce  Farm.  Howells,  N.  Y. 

ColumbianPlymouth  Rocks 

Hatching  eggs,  $1 .50  per  15.  JOE  WOLF.  Duanesburg,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Bred  15  years  for  high  production  of  eggs  and  me:it. 
Hatching  eggs  that  are  showing  85<  fertile,  !S8  per 
100, 8876  per  1,000.  Day-old  chicks,  #10  per  50.  »18 
per  100;  ®17  6  per  1,000.  Free  circular.  Write  forit. 

Wilson’s  Poultry  Farm,  Hollis,  N.  H. 


Barred  Rocks-Eggs  j^e/ioo 

Day-Old  Chicks.  $12  per  100.  COCKERELS.  S5  e:ich. 
A.  C,  Jones,  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown.  Del. 


BARRED 

utility  bred. 

B.  H,  HENION 


ROCK  EGGS 

$1  per  15;  $.3.ri0  per  100. 

-  Brockport,  At.  K 


Barred  Rock  C hicks Vi/Joul: 

Rapid-growing.  BenAyr  strain  of  heavy  egg-pro- 
:ilthy,  pure-bred  parent  stock.  Salisfac- 

BENAYR  POULTRY  FARM.Warwicli.  N.Y. 


ducers.  He 
tion  guaranteed 


Barred  Rock  Elggs 

Prom  a  heavy-laying  strain  and  good  enough  to  win 
the  blue  at  New  York  and  Boston  this  winter.  Write 
for  Mating  list.  A.  L.  Vreeland,  Nutley,  N.  J. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Look  up  pen  No.  1  at  Vineland.  Eggs  from  the 
same  line,  $‘2.50  per  15;  $10,100.  We  sell  nothing 
but  wlimt  wo  produce  from  our  own  birds. 

Garret  W.  Buck  -  Colts  Neck,  N.  J. 


RINGLET  BARRED  ROCKS 

Thompson’s  strain  direct.  Eggs,  15— $1.50  :  30— $2.75; 
100— $6.  Booklet  Free.  Satisfjiction  guaranteed. 

I.  U  BACOKN  .  Sergeantsvtlle,  N.  j. 

“Perfection”  Barred  Rocks  (Ringlets) 

Zfffta  Onr  cockerel-mating  pens  are  headed  by  l.st, 
^66*  2d  and  3d  prize  winners  and  some  of  the  fe¬ 
males  are  "  Ringlets.”  direct.  The  pullet-mating 
pens  contain  femitles  that  won  1st,  2<1,  3d  and  4th 
and  are  mated  to  males  that  will  produce  prize-win- 
ners.  Either  mating,  per  setting;  3  settings, 
®13.  Writ*  for  price-list  of  utility  eggs  and  baby 
citicks.  A  few  pullets  weighing  ;tbont  7  lbs..  92.60 
eacli.  Dr.  Geo.  T.  Hayuaan,  Box  20.  Doylestown,  Pa. 

BED  HITCHING  EGGS  f  j 

S.C.RhodelsIandRedsSS'VV^l'Kh.';"; 

two  consecutive  years.  Higlt-grade  utility  l)reeding 
stock,  also  eggs  for  hatching.  Send  for  circular. 

MAPLECKOFT  FARMS,  Box  R.  PawHng.N.  Y. 

R  P  R  I  RFHS  Hlae  Rib- 

bon  winners  Hagerstown, 
Wilmington,  etc.  E«gs,  $1.25  per  15.  Free  Booklet. 

W.  G.  HORNER,  Desk  B,  Cxtalpa  Poultry  Farm,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

S .  O . 

Winter-laying  strain  of  utility  stock  on  free  range. 
E.  R.  JOHNSON  -  Center  Itridge,  Pa. 


ROSE.  SINGLE,  TOMPKINS.  OLD 
ACRES;  COLOR, WEIGHT, STYLE 

Best  females,  record  218  to  249  eggs.  Fifteen  eggs, 
$1;  100,  $5.  CHEKKY  FARM,  Holliston,  Mass. 

MAHOGANY  STRAIN  REDS 

Single  combs  only.  For  years  I  have  selected  Fall 
andVVinterlayersforbreeders, mated  to  rich  Mahog¬ 
any-colored  nmles.  Eggs  from  utility  m:itings, 8 1.60 
per  15;  84  per  50;  87  per  100.  Write  for  circular. 
B.  Q,uackenbush,  Box  400,  Darien,  Conn. 


FREO  MAGEE,  Selbyville.  Del. 

MnHIoW  Anennao  BLUE  BELL  STRAIN,  the  great  egg 
mOttleaAnCOnaS  i„.eed.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $l-!5; 
$5-100.  GEO.  K.  BOWDISH,  Espkkance,  N.  Y. 

BRONZE,  NARRAGANSETT,  BOURBON  Tm-L-^-u-F’evora 
RED,  AND  WHITE  HOLLAND  A  UrKCy ILggS 

From  the  finest  flocks.  Will  replace  all  broken 
eggs.  Write  at  once  for  prices.  F.  A.  CLARK,  Freeport,  0. 

GiantBronzeTurkey Eggs  Jand  wiiiw  S 

Eggs,$lperl6.  Shropshire  Sheep.  H.J.VanDyke.Gellysburg,  Pa. 

Dest  in  Bronze  Turkeys  f.liSI'aS'SmtS 

tells.  Eggs.  40c. each.  E.K.  Scott,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


CLASPS  Utility  R.L  Reds 

Chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  two-year-old  birds. 
Tompkins  and  Colonial  strains.  Chicks,  818  per 
100— after  Miyp  Ist,  816.  Eggs  88.00  per  100— after 
April  15th,  86.60.  Eggs  from  Special  Pen  of 
Vibert’s  S.  C.  Reds  (254-271  egg  strain)  86.00  per  15 
— after  April  loth,  83.00  per  15. 

OVERBROOK  POULTRY  FARM.  Marlborough.  N.  Y. 

Tiffany’s  Superior  Chicks  That  Live 

Silver,  White  Columbian  and  Partridge 
Wyandottes,  R.  1.  Reds,  Ducklings 
Aldua.m  Poultry  Farm  •  R.  34.  Phoenixville,  P». 

BUTTERCUPS 

Akso  Barred  Rocks  and  White  Leghorns.  Booklet 
free.  Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

Stock  andEggs  iorSala 

T.  J.Murphy,17  46tli  St.,Ea8tKlmhur8t,L.I 

White  Orpington  Eggs,  Chicks  and  Cockerels 

Stevens  Reliable  Yards,  Culver  Road,  LYONS,  N.  Y. 

RIllpinilillllciAnq  from  thoroughbred,  prize- 
DIUGAnUdlUSIdnS  .vinning,  heavy  Egg-producing 

stock.  $2  for  15.  B.  J.  Derby,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Hatching  Fggs-Wyckoff  Strain  Direct 

The  faiTn  mortgage  lifters.  $1  per  15;  $1.75  per  30; 
$5  perioo.  Perfect  Eggs  from  best  Pens. 

J.  M.  CASE  -  GILBOA,  NEW  YORK 

Buff. WHITE  LEGHORNS  S.C.R.I.  REDS.  Eggs,90c.  per  15: 

$1.60  per  30.  Bl.  Minorca.s,  Mottled  Anconas  Eggs.tl ; 
per  16;  $1.75  per  30.  Cat.  free.  JOHN  X.  ROTH.  Quikertown,  Pi. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

Trup-iicMtcd  Sti'uiiiH  ut 
S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS  AND  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

No  chicks  nor  breeders.  5loderate  prices. 

BREWSTER  POULTRY  YARDS,  Cornwall.  N.Y. 
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-Uhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


April  21,  191-(. 


A  Book  Full  of  Building 
Ideas  that  Save  Money 

Modern  buildings  for  your 
family,  your  ^ock,  feed  and 
implements — economically 
constructed — help  to  make 
a  poor  farm  good  and  a 

good  farm  better.  When  you 
build,  you  will  welcome  any  in¬ 
formation  that  may  save  you  time 
and  money.  And  two  of  the 
principal  subjecfts  upon  which 
you  should  be  fully  informed  are 
Building  Plans  and  Lumber. 

North  Carolina  Pine 

*‘The  Wood  Universal” 

We  are  offering  you 
==  free  our  160-page  Farm 
and  Building  Book.  It  contains 
many  plans  and  photographs  of 
modem  houses,  barns,  silos,  sheds 
etc.,  showing  that  much  money 
can  be  saved  by  using  North 
Carolina  Pine.  You  will  also 
find  valuable  sugge^ions  on  other 
farm  subjedls.  Regularly  sold  for 
$1,  but  will  not  coSlyou  one  cent. 
No  obligations.  Write  today  for 
your  copy. 

North  Carolina  Pine 
Association 

11  Bank  of  Commerce  Building 
Norfolk,  Va. 


It  Beats  Out 
the  Grain 

The  big  cylinder  throws 
straw,  chafi  and  grain 
against  the  “Man  Behind, 
the  Gun.”  90 percent  of  the  grain 
is  forced  out  here.  The  straw 
goes  over;  then  shakers  deai  out 
remaining  grain.  ^  The  farmer 
saves  more  of  his  grain  —  the 
thresherman  makes  more  profits. 
Hire  or  buy  a 

Red  River 
Special 

and  save  your  high-priced  grain. 
“The  fastest  thresher  and  the 
best  grain  saver  we  have  ever 
seen,”  says  W.  T.  Wilson  and 
three  other  farmers  of  Wanes- 
ville,  Ohio. 

If  you  are  a  thresherman.  write  and 
learn  Wiiy  Red  River  Special  owners 
fret  the  big  money-making,  runs.  Red 
River  Special  outfits  are  built  to  thresh 
fast  and  well.  Speed  up  your  run— get 
in  tciore  good  jobs — please  more  cus¬ 
tomers— make  a  bigrerer  income.  Save 
the  farmer  his  tliresh  bill  by  saving 
his  grain  and  time. 

Write  for  Free  Description. 


In  Continuous  Business  Sinco  1848 

Builders  Exclusively  of  Red  River  fecial 
'J’lireshers  JiVind  Stackers,  Feeders.  Steam 
Traction  Engines  and  Oil-Gas  Tractors 

Battle  Creek 


Michigan 


Planning  for  Swine  Breeding 

1.  flow  many  acres  of  land  would  it 
talcc  to  keep  10  sows  and  their  litters, 
two  litters  a  year?  I -and  will  produce 
about  fiO  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  on  good 
years.  2.  What  time  of  year  would  be 
best  for  sows  to  farrow?  3.  What  crops 
would  be  best  to  plant?  4.  Would  it  be 
^.st  to  use  one  piece  of  land  year  after 
year  or  obange  each  year?  S. 

Seaford,  I  )el. 

1.  The  miinber  of  acres  required  to  keep 
10  sows  and  their  litters  vaides  so  much 
with  difierent  conditions  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  give  anything. bnt  an  estimate. 
If  it  is  intended  to  grow  all  of  the  feed 
used  during  the  year,  of  course  it  would 
talve  much  more  land  than  if  only  Sum¬ 
mer  pasturage  is  to  he  provided.  Again, 
if  the  sows  are  good  breeders  and  raise  8 
or  10  pigs  each  which  are  kept  until  they 
are  eight  or  nine  months  old,  it  ivould  re¬ 
quire  more  land  and  feed  than  it  would 
if  a  less  number  are  raised  and  sold  at  a 
younger  age. 

2.  March  and  September  arc  the  best 
months  for  farrowing.  April  is  the  next 
best,  hut  we  consider  it  a  mistake  to  have 
them  farrow  at  any  other  time. 

3.  For.  Summer  feeding  we  prefer  oats 
and  peas,  barley  and  peas,  rai»c,  clover, 
Alfalfa  and  corn.  For  Winter  feeding 
Alfalfa  hay  and  corn  form  the  principal 
part  of  th(!  ration  for  brood  sows. 

4.  We  prefer  to  change  the  pigs  from 

one  lot  to  another  several  times  during 
the  season  by  means  of  portable  fences. 
This  gives  the  different  crops  a  better 
ciiance  to  get  started  before  being  pas¬ 
tured,  and  makes  the  best  use  of  the  laud. 
By  the  proi»er  rotation  of  crops,  follow'- 
ing  oats  and  peas  and  barley  and  peas 
with  clover  or  Alfalfa,  and  then  plowing 
under  the  sod  for  <-oru,  the  ground  be¬ 
comes  vei-y  ri(;h  in  a  few  years  and  the 
pigs  should  be  moved  to  another  lot,  so 
that  some  commercial  ci’op  may  be  grown 
on  the  land  previously  occiii)ied  by  the 
pigs.  c.  S.  G. 


High-priced  Dogs 

I  notice  in  a  recent  issue  that  a  sub¬ 
scriber  says  there  is  danger _of  having 
his  valuable  dog  kilh'd  ft>r  a  sheep.  I 
would  reverse  it  and  say  there  is  dan¬ 
ger  of  having  valuable  sheep  killed  by 
dogs  that  would  be  dear  at  $1  each; 
^5  sheep  have  gnne  out  of  date.  I  en¬ 
close  you  clii>ping  of  two  fat  ew'es  sold 
in  Chieiigo : 

“With  a  shipment  of  hogs  which  Chas. 
Dieterle,  of  Milledgeville,  Ill.,  had  upon 
the  market  Thursday  last,  and  which  we 
had  tlie  pleasure  of  handling  for  him, 
were  two  ewes  that  weighed  500  pounds, 
and  sold  at  $10.50  i»er  cwt.,  the  two  head 
thus  grossing  $51.25.  This  transaction, 
undoubtedly,  stands  ns  the  record  for 
the  greatest  amount  of  money  ever  real¬ 
ized  per  head  for  sheep  on  any  of  the 
markets  throughout  tlie  country.” 

Kushville,  N.  Y.  B.  C.  W. 


neck  and  head.  They  would  he  better  in 
a  few  hours.  We  never  had  trouble  of 
this  kind  till  two  years  ago.  s.  s.  S. 

New  York. 

It  seems  apparent  that  some  poison  is 
causing  these  .symptoms  and  losses  of 
adult  cattle,  hut  the  calf  no  doubt  died 
of  convulsions  due  to  indigestion.  “Oorn- 
stalk  disease”  so-cnlh'd  causes  similar 
symptoms  to  those  de.scrihed  and  is  caused 
by  molds  in  corn  nubbins  and  stalks.  If 
your  cows  Lave  been  p.astnring  cornstalk 
fields  they  may  he  getting  the  poison 
there.  If  not  the  hay  may  be  the  cause, 
hut  we  have  had  no  experience  with  helle¬ 
bore  i)oisoning.  A  full  dose  of  physic  fol¬ 
lowed  by  stimulants  would  he  in  order, 
and  cold  packs  should  he  applied  to  the 
liead.  Better  try  a  change  of  feed. 

A.  8.  A. 


Lameness 

A  month  ago  n>y  mare  slii)ped  and  hurt 
her  stifle.  .She  is  lame  since,  a'  lump 
came  on  front  of  her  leg,  straight  across 
from  the  stifle.  I  am  using  vinegar,  tur¬ 
pentine,  one-half  pint,  ammonia  ono- 
fourth,  and  two  eggs  mixed.  Cun  you 
give  me  a  better  itunedy?  T.  H.  xv. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  would  be  better  to  nih  in  once  daily 
some  30  ])er  cent,  iodine  i)etrogen  or  vas- 
bgen,  or  use  a  commercial  advertised  ab¬ 
sorbent.  If  lameness  persists  clip  off  the 
liair  and  blister  the  lump  with  a  mixture 
of  2  drams  of  hiniodide  of  merciiry  and 
.3  ounces  of  lard.  Rub  it  in  for  35  min¬ 
utes  and  then  tie  the  mare  up  short  so 
that  she  will  not  be  able  to  lick  or  bite 
the  part.  Wash  the  blister  off  in  48 
hours  and  then  apjdy  a  little  laid  daily. 
Repeat  the  blister  in  three  or  four  w'ceks, 
if  seems  to  he  necessary.  The  amount 
prescribed  will  sufRce  for  2  or  3  blister- 
ings.  A.  8.  A. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  sQUC,re  deal.  i>ee 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Paralysis 


hog  which  liecame  lame 
( )n  tlie  second  day  he 
third  day  the 
I  have  used 
also  a  veterin- 
you  name  the 
N.  H. 


I  have  a  male 
in  one  hind  leg. 
could  not  use  leg  at  all 
other  liind  leg  gave  way 
every  treatment  I  know, 
arian’s  treatment.  Can 
trouble  and  the  remedy? 

Virginia. 

Rickets  from  overfeeding  and  lack  of 
exercise  is  flie  common  cause  of  this  form 
of  jiaralysis.  and  in  it  we  may  even  find 
the  tliigh  bones  fractured.  In  some  adult 
swine,  however,  the  disease  is  similar  to 
azoturia  of  the  liorse,  and  is  caused  by 
excessive  feeding  of  protein — rich  rations 
during  confinement  to  a  pen.  Recovery 
may  not  take  jilace  and  were  the  animal 
a  hoar  we  should  advise  slaughtering  for 
the  meat.  I’hysic  the  lioar;  feed  milk 
slojis  adding  an  ounee  of  lime  water  per 
jiint.  Itnh  liniment  upon  the  loins.  Oive 
fiuid  extract  of  nux  vomica  twice  daily 
in  increasing  doses,  starting  with  3  drons 
in  water  and  adding  a  drop  per  dose  daily. 
Stoj)  if  any  alarming  symptom  is  caused. 

A.  8.  A. 


Indigestion 

I  have  a  horse  about  35  year’s  old, 
which  until  about  three  months  ago  was 
very  active  .and  had  been  used  on  heavy 
loads,  hut  begins  to  lose  flesh,  hair  long 
and  rough.  Veterinarian  prescribed  for 
him,  and  said  he  had  diabetes,  hut  his 
treatment  did  no  good  and  horse  got 
w’orse.  One  hind  leg  is  very  badly  swol¬ 
len  and  lie  drags  it  when  first  starting  off, 
hut  as  he  begins  to  move  more  freely  the 
swelling  goes  down  some,  hut  not  entirely. 
Drinks  lots  of  water,  has  good  appetite, 
bowels  nutve  regular  and  freely  hut  has 
trouble  with  water.  G.  L.  ir. 

Michigan. 

Clip  the  hair  from  his  belly  and  to  a 
line  on  sides  <‘ven  w 'th  breeching  and 
breast  ocdlar  struiis  and  from  legs  above 
hocks  and  knees.  Change  the  feed  for 
what  he  is  eating  now  is  causing  indi¬ 
gestion.  Feed  whole  oats,  wheat  bran  and 
good  hay.  Carrots  would  be  beneficial. 
Allow  free  access  to  salt.  (live  the  water 
before  feeding.  T.et  the  horse  work  or  ex¬ 
ercise  (‘very  day  and  occupy  a  box  stall 
when  in  the  stable.  Bandage  the  swollen 
leg  with  flannel  from  foot  to  hock  joint 
each  time  the  horse  comes  in.  Do  not 
give  medicine  of  any  kind.  a.  8.  A. 


Lice 

I  have  a  heifer  I  am  raising  for  a  cow ; 
she  is  two  months  old.  She  was  lousy 
and  poor  last  Fall  when  I  took  her  urn 
AVhat  kind  of  grain  should  I  feed  her  to 
make  her  grow?  I  am  feeding  her  corn, 
oats,  barley  and  bran,  with  mixed  hay  and 
cornstalks,  the  ground  feed  about  three 
ouarts  a  (lav.  What  is  your  remedy  for 
lice? 

Ylichigan. 

The  ealf  may  do  better  if  you  omit 
barley  and  add  flaxseed  meal  to  the 
ration.  If  possible  fe(‘d  clover  or  Alfalfa 
liay.  Lice  may  be  destroyed  by  apply¬ 
ing  a  decoction  of  four  ounces  of  crushed 
stavesacre  or  larkspur  seeds.  Steep  the 
seeds  in  boiling  water  and  allow  to  stand 
covered  for  32  hours,  then  strain  and  use 
as  often  as  required.  If  yon  cannot  use 
liquid  at  this  sea.son  of  the  year  apply  a 
mixture  of  equal  quantities  of  sulphur 
and  pyrethrum  jiowder.  Some  add  Port¬ 
land  cement  to  the  mixture.  A.  8.  A. 


Convulsions 

We  have  a  registeiT’d  Ayrshiie;  fresh 
two  weeks  and  doing  finely.  This  morn¬ 
ing  we  found  her  down  with  month  froth¬ 
ing,  eyes  dull,  ears  cold.  Her  bowels  are 
very  loose  and  the  muimi’e  is  dark.  She 
ha(i  been  a  little  off  her  feed  for  two  days. 
Last  year  we  lost  a  registered  calf  from 
api)ai’’eutly  the  same  cause ;  it  had  spasms 
toward  the  last.  We  gave  it  grease  and 
it  was  better  for  two  days,  then  died  in 
a  .spasm.  Two  years  ago  we  lost  a  cow, 
taken  just  as  this  one.  later  had  spasms. 
Veterinarian  said  it  was  poisoning  from 
hay.  Can  you  think  what  it  might  be  in 
the  hay  to  cause  this  trouble?  We  have 
fine  river  flat  hay.  It  has  always  had 
hellebore  in  it,  and  we  have  had  cows 
froth  at  mouth  and  skin  thicken  about 


Sidebones 

I  liave  a  horse  which  is  said  to  have 
side  bones  on  front  hoofs.  He  is  quite 
lame  in  one  foot.  Is  there  anything  can 
1)0  done  to  cure  or  help  him?  T.  J. 

Montana. 

Level  the  hoof,  then  cut  away  a  small 
semi-circular  portion  of  wall  at  the 
ground  surface  directly  under  the  side- 
hone  so  that  the  shoe  when  put  on  will 
not  come  in  contact  with  the  wall  at  that 
l)iace.  Now  put  on  a  bar  shoe.  Clip  the 
hair  Rom  the  hoof  head  and  have  a  quali¬ 
fied  veterinarian  fire  the  hoof-head  over 
the  si(le  hone  in  lines  running  from  above 
downward  and  extending  2  inches  or  mors 
onto  an(l  deeply  into  the  wall  of  the  hoof. 
The  lines  in  the  hoof  head  should  not  be 
burned  through  the  skin.  Apply  a  blister 
after  the  firing.  .  A.  s.  A. 


that 

YOU  CAN  HEAR! 


You  see  the  wonderful  improved  Acousticon 
has  now  enabled  276,000  deaf  people  to  hear. 
We  are  sure  it  will  do  the  same  for  you  :  are  so 
absolutely  certain  Of  it  that  wo  are  eager  to 
send  you  the 

1917  Acousticon 
On  FREE  TRIAL 

NO  DEPOSIT — NO  EXPENSE 

There  is  nothing  you  will  have  to  do  but  ask 
for  your  free  trial.  No  money  to  pay,  no  red 
tape,  no  reservations  to  this  offer.  Our  conu- 
denoe  in  the  present  Acousticon  Is  so  complete 
that  we  will  gladly  take  all  the  risk  in  proving 
beyond  any  doubt  that 

The  Joy  of  Hearing  Can  Be  Your*  Again! 

The  Acousticon  has  iniproveiiiciitb  and  patented 
features  which  cauuot  be  duplicated,  so  no  matter 
what  YOU  have  over  tried,  .iust  ask  for  a  free  trial  of 
the  New-  Acousticon.  Yoti  get  it  promptly,  and  if 
it  doe.-n’t  make  you  hear,  return  it  and  you  wiU  owe 
us  nothing— not  one  cent. 

GENERAL  ACOUSTIC  CO..  1350  Candler  Bldo-,  New  York 
Canadian  Address,  621  New  Birks  Bldg..  Montreal 


One  Man  Pulls 
Any  Stump 


You  can  carry, 
set  up  and  op* 
perate  this  pul¬ 
ler  with  ease 
—  horses  are 
unnecessary. 


irslin  |‘X? 

This  KIRSTIN  One  Man  Stump  Puller  is  in 
a  class  by  itself.  It  is  as  superior  as  it  is  dif¬ 
ferent,  Just  a  steady  back  and  forth  motion 
on  the  lever  gives  tons  of  pull  on  the  stump. 

The  secret  of  its  mreat  power  is  in  double 
leverage.  Made  of  high-grade  steel,  com¬ 
bining  great  strength,  durabili^  and  light 
weight.  Soft  steel  clutches  grip  and  pull 
without  wear  on  the  cable.  Clears  over  an 
acre  from  one  anchor.  Changes  the  speed 
while  operating. 

Ten-day  trisd  on  your  own  land.  Fifteen 
year  guarantee,  flaw  or  no  flaw.  With  every 
KIRSTIN  Puller,  goes  the  KIRSTIN 
Method  of  clearing  land  ready  for  the 
plow  at  a  guaranteed  saving  of  10%  to  50% 
over  any  other  way. 

Write  now— quick— for  onr  ProllfSharlng  Rian  and 
oar  big  Free  Book,*‘Tbe  Gold  in  Yoor  Stomp  Land." 

A.  J.  KIRSTIN  COMPANY 
6047f.udingtcn  ft.  Elscanaba,  Mich. 

Largest  mnkera  in  the  world  of  Stump  Pullers — 

1713  Horse  Power. 


Direct  to  you! 

We  ship  from  East  St.  Louis, 
Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  and 
York,  Pa.  Quick  delivery 
assured. 


CENTURY  ROOFING  lays  better,  lasts 
longer,  yet  costs  less  (according  to  quality) 
than  any  other  roll  roofing  made. 

Century  Eoofing  is  made  of  the  best  roofing 
materials  money  can  buy— long-fibre  Felt, 
pure  Asphalts  and  other  Coating  Materials. 
It  is  made  by  skilled  workmen,  directed  by 
scientific  experts,  in  the  biggest  and_  best 
equipped  Roofing  Manufacturing  Plants  in  the 
world.  It  is  absolutely  weatherproof  and 

We  Guarantee  “ 

108  square  feet  per  roll— no  mill  ends— all  one  piece. 

We  Prepay  Freight 

on  3  rolls  or  more  in  N.  Y.,  Pa.,  N.  J.,  Mass., 
Conn.,  Md.,  Me..  Vt.  or  Del.  at  the  following 
prices: 


$1,251* 


$1.50  as,  $1.75 


1-ply. 

85  lbs. 

Correspondingly  low  prices  to  other  states.  Write 
for  Free  Sample— or  order  Shipment  now. 

Money  Back  II  Not  Satisfied. 

CENTURY  MFG.  CO., 

208  Katherine  Bldg.,  East  St.  Louis,  III. 

Write  for  1917  Buggy  Catalogue.  - 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 

(Continued  from  page  603) 


Buff  Wyandottos, 

Clark  &  Ho-wland.  Vt . 

■W.  P.  Laing,  X.  J . 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Elliott,  N  J . 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  J . 

H.  W.  Collingwood,  X.  J . 

Thomas  W.  Dawson,  Pa . 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . . . 

Miss  Adeline  S.  Macintosh,  X.  J,.,. 

Underhill  Bros.,  X.  .7 . 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard,  Pa . 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 

Avalon  Farms,  Conn . 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

Will  Barron.  England  . 

Belie  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  X.  J . 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  X.  Y . 

Coverlawn  Farm.  X'.  .T . 

W.  J.  Cocking,  X.  .1 . 

Jos.  II.  Cohen,  X.  .1 . 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son,  X,  J . 

Chas.  Daval,  Jr.,  X.  J . . 

L.  S.  &  X.  L.  Depue,  X.  J . 

R.  F.  &  R.  A.  Earle,  X.  J . 

Harry  G.  Gardiner,  X.  J . 

C.  S.  Greene,  X.  J . . 

Airedale  Farm,  Conn . 

B.  Frank  Grunzlg,  X.  J . 

Henry  E.  Heine,  X.  J . 

Rlcliard  Heine,  N.  J . 

Heigl’s  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn . 

Hlllvlew  Farm,  Mo . 

Holllston  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mass.. 

Hugh  J.  Hoehn,  N.  Y . 

James  F.  Harrington.  X.  J . 

John  R.  Lauder.  X.  J . 

Laywell  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J . 

Mercer  Poultr.v  Farm,  N.  J . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

H.  H.  Myers,  N.  J . 

Samuel  Xlece  &  Son,  N.  J . 

Oak  Hill  Estate.  Pa . 

Thomas  Henr.v,  Pa . 

Oakland  Farm,  N.  J . 

Miss  Anna  C.  Parry,  Pa . 

P.  G.  Platt.  Pa . 

Riverside  Egg  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Joseph  H.  Ralston,  N.  J.  . . 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

Sloan’s  Egg  F'arm,  N.  J . 

Plnehurst  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

Herman  F.  Sender,  N.  J . 

A.  E.  Spear,  X.  J . 

Sunnybrook  Farm.  X.  J . 

Tenacre  Poultry  Farm.  X.  J . 

Tom's  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Training  School.  N.  J . 

J.  Percy  Van  Zandt,  N.  J . 

Shurts  &  Voegtlen,  N.  J . 

Gustav  Walters,  X.  J . 

Svhlte  House  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.... 

W.  K.  Wixson,  Pa . 

Wlllanna  Farm,  X.  J . 

Woodland  Farms,  N.  J . 

S.  C,.  Buff  Leghorns. 

H.  G.  Richardson,  N.  J . 

Romy  Singer.  X.  J . 

Monmouth  Farms,  N.  J . 

S.  C.  Black  Leghorns. 

A.  E.  Hampton,  N.  J . 

Fred  C.  Xlxon,  X.  J . 

Sunny  Acres,  X.  J . 


64 

It 

63 


46 

42 
61 

43 
42 
51 
58 
34 


.56 

.39 

56 
53 
6.3 

41 

52 
49 

49 
64 

53 
51 

51 

52 

53 

50 
47 
52 

51 
45 

47 
55 
19 

42 

52 
50 

48 

57 
40 

45 

44 

50 
32 

49 

43 

53 

48 

46 

50 

51 

52 

49 

51 
42 

45 

46 

50 

53 

47 

52 

44 

51 
55 
51 

35 

36 
61 

28 

51 

49 


625 

297 

425 


705 

617 

548 

543 

547 

7.S5 

976 

479 


799 

928 

868 

489 
810 
692 

656 

657 
685 
667 

772 
605 

733 
804 

734 
482 
598 
719 
612 
864 
526 
879 
553 
636 
779 
757 
7(8 
577 
77 » 
725 
73U 
610 
443 
636 
642 
822 

773 
711 
624 
573 
786 
770 
696 
462 
536 

774 
629 

1025 

907 

731 

614 

809 

678 

817 

649 

490 
590 

757 

752 

826 


Totals 


4756  67808 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 
(Continued  from  page  GOl) 
HOTHOUSE  VEGETABLES. 


Mushrooms,  lb .  20  @  45 

Cucumbers,  doz .  1  00  1  50 

Radishes,  lOO  bunches,..,. .  2  00  @4  00 

Rhubarb,  doz.  bunches .  25  @  50 

Toqiatoes,  lb .  30  @  50 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  Xo.  1.  ton  . 21  00  @22  00 

No.  2 . IS  00  @19  50 

No.  3  . 14  00  @15  50 

Clover  mixed . 14  UO  @18  50 

Straw,  Uye, . 12  00  @13  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  2.36  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  I  48  @149 

Flour,  carlots,  at  N.Y.  bbl . 12  00  @12  45 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  78  @  79 

Rye,  free  from  onion .  1  89  ®  1  90 


FEED. 

City  Bran  . 

Middlings . 

Red  Dog  . 

Corn  Meal  . 


44  no  ®  45  00 
41  00  @  47  00 
49  (10  @  50  00 
48  00  @  49  OOi 


CHICAGO  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 


Butter  .  39(^  44 

Eggs  .  .3l(f8  32 

Potatoes,  1)11 .  2..50@  2.70 

Onions,  KJO  lbs .  8.00®  8..50 

Hothouse  Radishes,  doz.  bunches...  20(7^  ."() 

Muslirooms,  II) .  ."()(?/)  .'■).') 

Steers  .  9.25(gl3.45 

Feeders  .  7.3(K'i’i)l().0() 

Calves  .  9.0i)@  13.50 

Sheep  .  9.15(fi)10.70 

Lambs  .  12.(K»(}j'lo.S0 

Hogs  .  15.75(g!lC..50 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Apr.  24-2.^. — Liverpool  Sales  (fe  Pedi¬ 
gree  Co..  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  IIoLsteins. 

Apr.  27. — Hastings  &  Prescott  Disper¬ 
sal.  Laconia,  N.  Y.,  Holsteins. 

May  2. — Western  Conn,  Breeders,  New 
Milford,  Conn.,  Holsteins. 

May  3. — fjiverpool  Sales  &  Pedigree 
Co.,  New  Beilin,  N.  Y.,  Holsteins. 

May  0-10. — Vei-inont  Breeders’  Sales 
Co.,  Rutland,  Vt.,  Holsteins, 

May  15-17. — Steven  Bros.  Dispersal, 
Liverpool,  N.  Y.,  Holsteins. 

May  17. — .T.  L.  Hope,  Madison,  N.  J., 
Guern.seys. 

May  30. — Fasig-Tipton  Co.,  Pliiladel- 
phio.  Pa..  Holsteins. 

May  31-,Tune  1. — .T.  B.  Si.sson’s  Sons, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Holsteins. 

June  7-8. — National  Sales  Co.,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.,  Holsteins. 

June  8-0. — Purebred  lyive  Stock  Sales 
Co.,  Brattleboro.  Vt..  Holsteins. 

August  7-8. — Purebred  Live  Stock 
Sa^s  Co..  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  Holsteins. 

Oct.  2-3. — Purebred  Live  Stock  Sales 
Co.,  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  Holsteins. 


S.  C.  RHODE  KSLaniD  REDS 

Eggs.  8.’)  per  100,  from  two  ami  three-ye;i)'- 
•Id  heuii.  KUW.  BJENNKTT,  JacksouvUle,Vt. 


(HANDLER  SIX 
$1395 


Choose  the  Fact-Six 
for  Your  Car 


The  Fact-Six  is  the  car  with  “The 
Marvelous  Motor,”  developed  and 
refined  to  a  point  approximating  per¬ 
fection  through  four  years  of  con¬ 
scientious  manufacturing  effort. 

The  Fact- Six  is  the  car  which  checks 
in  so  many  essential  details  of  design 
and  construction  with  the  highest 
priced  high-grade  cars. 

The  Fact-Six  is  the  car  with  the  big 
cast  aluminum  crank  case  extending 
from  frame  to  frame. 

It  is  the  car  with  Bosch  High  Ten¬ 


sion  Magneto  ignition  instead  of  the 
cheaper  and  less  efficient  battery 
ignition. 

It  is  the  car  with  si^'=int  chain  drive 
for  motor  shafts. 

It  is  the  car  with  durable  light¬ 
running  annular  ball  bearings  in  trans¬ 
mission,  differential  and  rear  wheels. 

It  is  the  car  with  full  floating  silent 
spiral-bevel-gear  rear  axle. 

It  is  the  car  with  scores  of  other 
high-grade  features  not  found  in  other 
medium  priced  Sixes. 


Tl\e  Fact-Six  is  THe  CHandler  Six* 
Greatest  of  All  EigKt  Sixes 


THese  Are  Fa.cts, 
Not  Cletims 

There  is  no  other  Six  more 
flexible  in  control,  more  respon¬ 
sive  to  your  every  demand,  than 
the  Chandler. 

There  is  no  other  which  will 
pull  hard  grades  on  high  with 
greater  ease. 

There  is  no  other  so  economical 
in  operation. 

There  is  no  other  which  embodies 
in  its  design  and  construction  so 
many  features  characteristic  of 
high-grade  high-priced  motor  cars. 

There  is  no  other  of  more  beau¬ 
tiful  body  lines  or  greater  riding 
comfort. 


There  are  five  attractive  Chandler  types 
of  body,  all  mounted  on  the  same  great 
Chandler  chassis.  Most  popular  of  these, 
of  course,  are  the  big  seven-passenger 
touring  and  the  graceful  four-passenger 
roadster.  No  other  roadster  of  any  design 
or  any  type  has  ever  attained  a  degree  of 
popularity  even  approaching  the  popularity 
of  this  Chandler  model. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  Chandler 
catalogue  and  all  possible  information 
about  the  Chandler  car  and  to  give  you 
the  name  and  address  of  the  Chandler 
distributer  or  dealer  nearest  to  you. 

Seven- Passenger  Touring  Car,  $1395 
Four- Passenger  Roadster,  $1395 
F.  O.  B.  Cleveland 


CHANDLER  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  Dept.KK,  Cleveland,  O. 


QUALITY  and  SERVICE 

The  broad  demand  for  Kerr’s  Baby  Chicks  is  the  result  of  A-1  quality  stock  and 
intelligent,  careful  service  to  every  customer. 

THE  FAMOUS  KERR  CHICK 

will  please  and  satisfy  you.  They  come  from  vigorous,  healthy,  bred-to-lay  flocks, 
are  properly  batched  in  modern  incubators  operated  by  experts.  That  is  why  they 
live  and  grow.  We  are  now  shipping  15,000  to  20,000  each  week. 


TWENTY  THOUSAND  ready  for  SHIPMENT  April  25th  and  May  2nd 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . , 

Barred  Rocks  . 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .... 
White  Plymouth  Rocks 


25  Chicks 

50  Chicks 

$3.. 50 

$6.00 

4.25 

7.50 

4.25 

7.50 

5.50 

10.00 

100  Chioks 
$12.00 
15.00 
15.00 
20.00 


Terms^  Cash  with  order.  Can  not  ship  C.  O.  D.,  but  will  guarantee  to  deliver  tlie  chicks  in  first-class 
condition.  If  any  arc  dead  upon  arrival  will  refund  your  money  or  replace  them  free  of  charge. 

To  be  sure  of  getting  Kerr's  Top  Notch  Quality  Chicks  order  now— CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Box  2 


Single 

Comb 


WHITE  IIGHORNS  Exijusively 

YOUNG  AND  BARRON  STRAINS 

Thi-ee  Thousand  Bi-eetlers  on  free  farm  range.  I))Oculated 
and  free  from  lice.  Milk  fed.  Special  bred  for  great  Win¬ 
ter  laying.  Eggs  for  liiitcliing  now  reatly  in  any  quantity 
at  to  per  100.  $6  per  100  in  lots  of  200  or  more.  Orders  fllied 
on  a  day’s  notice.  Baby  chicks  from  now  to  May  10  @  $13 
i)er  100;  after  May  10,  $10  per  100.  Capacity  12,000  a  week. 
Sly  Book  "Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,”  FREE 
with  all  $10  ordei'B.  Circulars  free. 


EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.Y 


60  Breeds 

Bantams,  DoES.'Bele.  Hares  and  Cavies.  Stock  and 
Hatching  Eggs  aSpecialty.  EDWIN  A.'SOUDBIt,  Telford,  I’a 


Fine  Catalog  free.  Tells  about  Chick¬ 
ens,  JDitekSi  Geese,  Turkeys,  Guineas, 


20  Fine  White  HoDand  Turkey  Hens 

at  live  dollars  each.  Eggs  at  40c.  each. 

H.  W.  ANDERSON  -  Stewartstown,  Pa. 

WILD  MILLIRD  DUCKS 

$1.56  per  10.  -  U.  TRASS,  Madiiion,  Omo 

SingleComb  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS?“l^rd^'bh;,“ 

Best  in  utility  and  exhibition.  Eggs  and  chicks. 
Send  for  mating  list.  A.  E.  ADAMS,  Stony  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Half-Hillview  Hatching  Eggs 

Roie  Comb  Reds.  $7  per  100. 

Mrs.  lisou  Prindle,  Charlotte,  Vermont 


I  Ifxht  Rra  limits  ONLY,  !■  if  teen  th  year. 
A-ilgni  oranmas  Uggs  for  hatching.  1,5,  $1.50; 

50,  $4;  100,  $7..50.  Haystack  Mountain  Farm,  Norfolk,  Conn. 

PffffC  I  Pfriro  I  JhBronze.B.lted.Narragansett.W.HoIIand. 
•■88*  •  ‘•80"  ’  ^  Breeds  Chickens.  Don’t  fail  to  get  our 
prices.  Eastek.v  Ohio  Poultry  F.vk3i,  Be.vllsville,  Ohio 

TOULOUSE  GEESE  EGGS 


Stock.  $2.50  per  6. 


pure-b  red 
Wm.  W.  Ketch,  Coliocton,  N.  Y. 


PINECREST  S.  C.  REDS 


Trapnested;  ranp«-raised;  bred  for 

mt.  .$  $ 


utility  and  beaMty. 

They  hold  the  Storrs  Contest  record  for  individual 
R.  I.  Red;  also  for  pen  of  10  S.  C.  Reds;  and  this  is 
not  an  accident.  l*lieir  avorage  for  tlie  3  years  they 
have  been  in  the  contest  is  the  highest  of  any  line 
of  Reds  competing  during  that  time.  EGGS— 
CHKTCS.  Honorable  treatment.  Write  for  May  prices. 
PINECREST  ORCHARDS  GROTON,  MASS. 

LADY  BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

SPECIAL.  Direct  Imported  Eiifrlish  trap-nested 
stock.  3O8-0eg  record  pullet  year;  289-egg  record  sec¬ 
ond  year.  Hatching  eggs  now  ready,  Si  and  ^‘4  per 
setting;  87  and  810  per  100,  according  to  record. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  P.  F.  Rafferty,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

White  Wyandottes 

Prize  Winners  at  Mo.  Egg  Contest 

Sezxl  for  particulars 

EGG  PRICES  REDUCED 

From  hens,  records  over  200  eggs,  ii(.S.OO  per  15; 
(88.00  per  .'»0;  others  at  (^5.00  per  100  and  S7.50. 
CHICKS  )f(80  per  100.  Stock  for  Sale. 

R.W.  STEVENS  -  STILLWATER,  N.Y. 


TRAPNESTED  200  EGG 

MOHEGANITE  STOCK 

Hatching  eggs,  chix  and  pound  pullets. 
WhiteLeghorns  and  Rhode  Island  Whites 

MOHEGAN  FARM,  Box  Y,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


rEGGS  AND  CHICKS 

S.  C.  |W.  LEGHORNS 

Trapneat  Record  160-199  . $&— 100  $56—1000 

II  .J  1  1,  •  •,  2—15  10-100  I 

.  pedigrMd  Cockerels  from 3)on'B  with  trapnest 

record  214  to  260.  Chicks,  $15—100.  ' 

SPECIAL  PEN.  Headed  by  Trouble,  proven  cock  bird 
"  mated  to  ton  hens.  Trapnest  record 
P®''  fertility.  i 

BARRED  ROCKS.  Trapnest  record  186  to  235.  Bgga,  lOe 
each.  Chick,  20c  each.  ’ 

JAMES  F.  HARRINGTON  HAMMONTON,  N.  J.  ) 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Carl  F.  Geyer,  president  of  the  Double 
Service  Tire  and  Kubber  Company, 
Aki’on.  Ohio.  was.  on  March  27th,  con¬ 
victed  of  u.sing  the  mails  to  defraud  by 
Federal  jury  at  Cleveland.  Ohio,  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  serve  twenty-one  months  in  the 
Atlanta  Federal  penitentiary  by  Judge 
John  M.  Killitts. 

Mark  B.  Miller,  head  of  the  Piqua  Tire 
and  Rubber  (’ompany,  Piqua,  Ohio,  and 
hjrinerly  vice-president  of  the  Double  Ser¬ 
vice  Tire  and  Rubber  C'oinpany,  was  con¬ 
victed  on  the  same  charge  and  sentenced 
to  15  months’  imprisonment. — Bulletin 
National  Vigilance  Committee  Advertis¬ 
ing  Clubs  of  the  World. 

The  automobile  tire  trade  seems  to 
have  more  than  its  share  of  crooks.  The 
Vigilance  Committee  is  doing  an  excellent 
work  in  the  interest  of  the  public  as  well 
as  the  legitimate  automobile  tire  trade,  by 
bringing  these  scoundrels  to  justiej. 
More  power  to  the  able  counsel,  Richard 
H.  Bee,  who  directs  the.se  activities. 

I  enclose  an  advertisement  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Rubber  Company  of  New  York, 
located  at  Philadelphia.  Would  you  look 
it  over  and  give  me  your  opinion  Avhether 
it  would  he  wise  to  invest  in  it?  Sev¬ 
eral  of  my  friends  have  l>een  talking  to 
me  about  taking  stock  in  it,  as  we  all  own 
automobiles.  We  would  like  to  know 
whether  it  would  be  a  safe  investment. 

Pennsylvania.  E.  G.  w. 

The  subscriber  refers  to  the  National 
Rubber  Co.  as  located  at  Philadelphia, 
but  the  factory  and  home  ofBce  of  the 
concern  is  located  at  Pottstown,  Pa.  The 
enclosed  four-page  advertisement  appeared 
in  a  publication  of  the  cheap  mail-order 
class,  and  contains  the  photographs  of  the 
officers  and  directors,  including  Pre.sident 
J.  G.  Feist,  representing  that  the  officers 
and  directors  have  made  the  making  and 
selling  of  tires  their  life  w'ork.  Our  re¬ 
ports  show  to  the  contrary  that  J.  G. 
Feist  was  previously  located  at  Harris¬ 
burg,  where  he  was  engaged  as  a  pro¬ 
moter  in  investment  securities,  devoting 
his  time  principally  to  promoting  and  sell¬ 
ing  stock  in  a  quarry  enterprise.  The 
National  Rubber  Co.  is  incorporated  in 
the  State  of  Delaware  for  .$2, ,500.000.  It 
appears  a  separate  organization,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Rubber  Realty  Co.,  a  Pennsylvania 
corporation,  with  an  authorized  capital  of 
$5,000,  own  the  real  estate  and  buildings 
where  the  National  Rubber  Co.  operate 
and  manufacture  tires.  The  officers  of  the 
two  companies  seem  to  be  identical.  The 
T’nion  Rond  &  Mortgage  Co.,  of  Potts¬ 
town,  Pa.,  was  also  organized  by  J.  G. 
Feist,  which  is  said  for  the  purpose  of 
acting  as  trustee  for  the  bond  issue  of  the 
National  Rubber  Co.  The  National  Rub¬ 
ber  Co.  of  New  York  appears  to  be  an¬ 
other  Delaware  organization  with  a  capi¬ 
tal  of  $5,000,000,  under  Avhich  company  it 
is  proposed  to  operate  a  chain  of  service 
stations  and  sell  the  National  Rubber  Co. 
tires.  From  the  above  record  it  would 
appear  that  Mr.  J.  G.  Feist  is  very  much 
of  an  organizer  and  promoter,  and  we 
find  nothing  in  the  reports  to  indicate 
that  previous  to  his  organization  of  the 
National  Rubber  Co.  he  had  any  expe¬ 
rience  wdth  the  manufacturing  of  auto¬ 
mobile  tires  or  other  rubber  products.  In 
common  with  all  investment  literature 
the  advertisement  which  E.  G.  W.  sends 
us  is  fairly  teeming  with  the  wonderful 
opportunity  for  profits  and  represents 
that  this  “chain  of  tire  service  station.s 
should  become  a  veidtable  gold  mine  for 
every  stockholder  who  becomes  interested 
in  this  company  now.”  These  prospects 
are  quite  in  contrast  with  some  of  the  re¬ 
ports  we  have  seen  from  the  Large  and 
w’ell-established  automobile  tire  manufac¬ 
turers  complaining  that  their  profits  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  have  been  greatly  re¬ 
duced  because  of  the  strenuous  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  tire  trade.  The  prospects  for 
profits  that  are  dangled  before  the  eyes 
of  the  prospective  investor  by  these  pro¬ 
moters  are  very  alluring  indeed  to  those 
who  have  had  no  experience  to  teach 
them  that  promoters’  prospects  are 
seldom  realized.  In  our  estimation 
it  will  be  the  part  of  wisdom  for 
our  subscribers  to  allow  J.  G.  Feist,  who 
seems  to  be  the  moving  spirit  of  all  these 
pi-omotions,  to  finance  his  own  schemes. 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  clipping 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  ilarch  24th, 
announcing  the  disappearance  of  our 
friend,  Willis  Ellsworth  Wright,  of  the 
American  Band  Credit  Company  (for¬ 
merly  the  American  Banking  Credit  Com¬ 
pany)  of  Chicago.  Y'ou  will  doubtless  be 


somewhat  surprised  to  know  TiieR.  N.-Y. 
was  responsible  for  the  saving  of  a  good 
many  of  my  neighbors'  dollars;  its  spirit 
is  contagious,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
roof  was  pulled  off  this  chap  locally. 
'Threats  and  vilification  followed,  but  the 
game  was  flushed,  and  the  bag  spoiled. 
The  item  of  as.sets  as  given  is  doubtless 
exaggerated  as  Wright  had  everything  in 
his  own  hands  and  is  .said  to  have  spent 
between  $“>0,000  and  .$40,0(K)  of  the  com¬ 
pany's  money  on  private  ventures.  The 
sad  part  of  the  deal  is  that  one  of  our 
reputable  citizens  acted  as  agent  for  the 
concern  and  induced  a  number  of  his 
neighbors  to  invest,  the  result  is.  he  is  all 
broken  up  over  the  affair,  although  he 
himself  was  thoroughly  honest  and  in¬ 
vested  his  own  money  in  the  concern,  and 
stands  to  lose  about  $1,-500.  G.  A.  L. 

Our  subscribers  may  recall  this  Amer¬ 
ican  Band  Credit  scheme  which  was  ex¬ 
posed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  some  two  years 
ago.  The  scheme  promoted  under  this 
name  by  Willis  Ellsworth  Wright,  was 
to  promise  farmers  and  others  that  they 
could  borrow  money  at  4  per  cent,  in 
consideration  of  a  contract  entered  into 
by  which  the  prospective  borrower  was 
required  to  pay  a  certain  amount  at 
stated  periods  before  the  loan  would  be 
made.  The  newspaper  clipping  enclosed 
by  “G.  A.  B.“  shows  that  the  concern  is 
now  in  bankruptcy  and  Willis  Ellsworth 
Wright  is  missing.  It  seems  that  nearly 
2.50  people  Avere  defrauded  by  Mr.  Wright 
on  this  scheme.  We  are  glad  to  know 
that  The  R.  N.-Y.  at  least  saved  a  num¬ 
ber  of  “G.  A.  B.’s’’  neighbors  from  put¬ 
ting  their  hard-earned  savings  in  this 
scheme  of  high  finance.  There  could  be 
no  other  logical  result  from  such  an  un¬ 
sound  financial  plan,  and  it  is  unfoj’- 
tunate  that  conscientious  people  can  be 
so  blindfolded  by  promoters  of  the  Wright 
type  as  to  lure  their  friends  into  such  a 
palpable  financial  trap  . 

I  am  inclosing  some  clippings  from  the 
Philadelphia  Norih  American  in  regard 
to  the  IVIcAlester  Real  Estate  Car  that  is 
now  in  our  town.  When  I  first  saw  the 
large  advertisement  in  our  local  paper  I 
cut  out  two  clippings  from  The  R.  N.-Y. 
and  sent  them  at  once  to  the  editor.  I 
Avill  enclose  his  letter,  too.  Note  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  sentiments  of  the  two  papers. 
My  efforts  may  be  of  no  avail,  but  it  goes 
to  show  that  careful  reading  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  will  put  you  on  your  guard  a  good 
many  times.  J.  E.  G. 

New  .Jersey. 

Agents  of  the  reformed  McAlester  Real 
Estate  Exchange,  traveling  about  the 
country  in  the  Oklahoma  “booster  car"  to 
get  customers  for  Indian  lands  in  the 
AYest,  will  have  plenty  of  entertainment 
in  this  city  next  week  if  Fred  1‘hillips, 
car  manager,  makes  good  his  promise  to 
move  the  car  to  Philadelphia. 

Two  of  the  men  arrested  in  .July,  Ifil.'l, 
the  la.st  time  the  car  was  here,  will  be 
called  for  trial  on  charges  that  they  sold 
land  by  misrepresentation.  They  are  ac¬ 
cused  of  telling  customers  here  th.nt  the 
purchase  of  a  lot  in  McAlester  City  en¬ 
titled  them  to  first  choice  of  land  in  the 
Choctaw  Indian  reservation,  soon  to  be 
opened  up  by  the  Government  for  settle¬ 
ment  by  the  white  man. 

Purchasers  were  informed  when  they 
wrote  to  officials  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  at  IMcAlester  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  made  no  reservations  of  land  for 
the  occupants  of  the  booster  car  or  their 
associates,  or  anyone  else.  Warrants 
then  were  sworn  out  by  some  of  the  men 
who  had  been  induced  to  buy  land. 

The  car  is  being  operated  on  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  system.  It  no  longer  has  land  for 
sale.  In  fact,  it  isn’t  sent  out  to  sell 
land,  according  to  the  circulars,  but  “more 
to  advertise,’’  and  to  induce  investors  to 
buy  Government  land  through  the  services 
of  the  McAlester  Real  E.state  Exchange, 
— Philadelphia  North  American. 

The  above  item  throws  further  light  on 
the  operations  of  the  McAlester  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Exchange.  No  doubt  the  salesmen 
have  learned  the  danger  of  making  any 
definite  statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
concern  has  any  connection  Avith  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  adA'ertising  car  and  litei’- 
ature  does  lead  the  public  to  this  conclu¬ 
sion,  whether  designedly  so  or  not.  Sub¬ 
scribers  having  this  understanding  haA’^e 
written  us  in  the  matter.  It  Avould  cei*- 
tainly  be  easy  for  the  McAlester  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Exchange  to  correct  this  erroneous 
impression  if  they  Avere  so  inclined.  It  is 
our  uudei’standing  that  this  real  estate 
agency  on  wheels  merely  sells  a  .service 
for  $75.  In  consideration  of  this  amount 
the  agency  will  act  for  the  individual  in 
the  purchase  of  land  that  may  be  sold  by 
the  Government.  If  there  be  any  riches 
to  be  acquired  from  these  lands  the  ques¬ 
tion  arises  Avhy  doesn’t  the  McAlester 
Real  Estate  Agency  purchase  the  land 
for  their  own  benefit?  We  have  yet  to 
hear  of  any  investor  becoming  rich 
tlu’ough  the  McAlester  service. 
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Gordon  2*4  in. 


FORM-FIT 

Curve-cut  to  fit  the  neck  S 

and  shoulders — Will  not  chafe  the  shirt — 


Berwick  2H  in. 


Waistcoat  cannot  ride  up  under  collar. 


CLUETT.  PEABODY  &.  CO..  Inc.,  Maker. 


Troy.  N.  Y. 


Depend¬ 
able!  Every  part 
built  extra  strong. 

Right  principle.  Cutter  and 
elevator  in  one.  Light  running. 

Even  cutting.  Unlimited  elevating.  Big  ca* 
pacity.  Simple,  safe,  durable. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

It’s  a  book  every  silo  owner  should  have.  Explains 
the  different  principles  of  building  silo  fillers,  and 
describes  the  ‘‘Blizzard’’  in  detail. 

THE  JOS,  DICK  MFC.  C0,|  Box  206  Canlon,  Ohio 


THE  INDIANA  SILO 

Fifty  thousand  are  now  in 
use  on  the  finest  farms  in 
America. 

If  you  are  going  to  buy  a  silo 
— this  satisfactory  service  ren¬ 
dered  everywhere — should  be 
of  special  interest  to  you. 

The  cost  of  all  materials  i 
advancing  like  the  pripe  of 
wheat  and  corn. 

Why  not  save  money  by 
contracting  for  your  silo 
now.  It  undoubtedly  will  cost  you  more 
next  spring  or  summer. 

Bet  us  send  you  our  proposition — to  con¬ 
tract  now  for  your  silo  and  deliver  it  later. 

We  still  have  openings  for  a  limit* 
ed  number  of  farmer  agents. 
INDIANA  SILO  CO. 

518  Union  Building.  ANDERSON,  INDIANA 
518  Exchange  Bldg..  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

518  Indiana  Building  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

518  Live  Stock  Exch.  Bldg.,  FT.  WORTH.  TEXAS 


^^ave  $ilo  Money!-, 

5  ft.  more  capacity  for  same  money  with 
.Globe  extension  roof.  AVindow  FREE.  Also 
\ big  cash  and  early  shipment  discounts.  A 

,  GLOBE  SILO 

-'means  big  money  saved.  Write  for  de- 
tails  and  prices  QUICK  to  GLOBE  SILO 
^CO.,  2-12  Willow  Street,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


INTERNATIONAL 

SILOS 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-uphoop— 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  pei* 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  Tk* 
]  nteninttonal  Silo  Co.,  113  flood  Bldg.  Ueadville,  Pa 


That  Unadilla  Silos 
make  good,  is  uni¬ 
versally  attested  by 
its  users.  Neighbors 
and  friends  decide  on 
a  Unadilla  for  them¬ 
selves,  on  the  basis 
of  sucli  experiences.  More 
than  that,  Unadilla  users 'al¬ 
most  always  buy  another, 
when  they  need  one. 

Unadilla  features  of  simplicity,  and  convenience, 
not  found  in  others,  win  lasting  favor  of  dairymen. 
Investigate  this  superior  Silo.  Send  for  catalog, 
prices,  terms  and  Agency  Offer. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Bra  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


The  three  walls  of  Crainc  patented  sflos 
insure  strength  and  permanency. 
..  They  make  silos  frost  proof*  water 
tigtu*  and  air  tight*  because  of  a  superior 
method  of  construction. 

No  iron  hoops  to  tighten  or  get  loose. 
Craine  silos  provide  insurance  against  wind 
and  weather— because  of  three  distinct  walls 
— ^ach  rendering  a  scientific,  specific  ser¬ 
vice.  Before  you  buy  investigate  this 

SCOTL^'MBER 

product.  Get  a  copy  of  our  catalog  and  our 
absolute  guarantee .  Learn  why  Craine  silos 
are  a  success  for  over  15  years.  Get  early 
winter  discount  and  agency  proposition. 

Send  postal  7wuf. 

Scott  Lumber  Co. 

Box  IIS  NORWICH,  N.Y 

Established  18SS 


Green  Mountain  Silos 
Make  More  Milk 

YOU  will  want  a  good  Silo  next 
winter  and  a  Green  Mountain  Silo 

will  surely  help  to  make  your  farm  profitable  for 
it  will  furnish  feed  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

With  freight  conditions  as  they  are  it  is  not 
safe  to  put  off  buying  until  summer.  You  may 
not  be  able  to  get  one  then  and  besides  they 
arc  cheaper  now. 

Pay  later  if  you  will 

An  insurance  clause  in  the  contract  protects  you  when  our  new 
guy  system  is  used.  Our  patented  door  frame  and  doors  protects 
your  silage  and  dipping  the  staves  in  pure  creosote  oil  preserves 
your  Silo  for  many  years  over  the  life  of  the  ordinary  wood  silo 

Write  Today  for  1917  Folder 

The  Creamery  Package  Manufacturing  Co. 

338  West  Street,  Rutland,  'Vermont 
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Crops  and  Farm  News 


Kvprytliing  is  sf-arop  and  high.  Cattle 
rangp  from  ,$.50  to  .$75;  potatops.  .$2.L'5 
per  bu.;  bnttpr.  40c;  eggs.  2Sc;  milk  soH 
at  ri'giilar  price  in  second  zone ;  apples, 
.$2.,50 ;  hay  slow  sale,  about  .$12  per  ton 
in  mow;  straw.  .$7  per  ton.  Calves.  17c 
per  lb.,  hog-dres.sed  ;  pork,  1.5c;  ham.  2.‘ic 
per  pound ;  all  feeds  are  high.  Corn, 
.$2.*i0  per  cwt. ;  wheat  middlings.  .$2.20; 
corn  on  ear  sold  at  auction  .$.34  per  ton. 

Tlster  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  d. 

Spring  has  opened  up  and  the  farmers 
are  getting  to  work  earlier  than  usual. 
Some  about  ready  to  .sow  oats  t [March 
271.  Wheat  has  begun  to  grow  up  and 
grass  has  began  to  grow.  The  township 
officers  are  hauling  stone  and  repairing 
the  stone  roads.  Stone  roads  are  thick  in 
this  county;  they  are  nice  while  they  la.st, 
but  they  are  short  lived,  so  you  see  what 
the  farmers  are  up  against  in  the  way  of 

o.  R.  'b. 

Henry  Co.,  O. 

Potatoes.  $2.20;  corn  in  ear.  50c.  bu. ; 
apples,  hand-picked,  Winter,  75c. ;  oats, 
IK  '■  ’  •1'l-'<’5  ;  buckwheat,  per  100 

lbs..  ,$2.  Cabbage,  5c.  per  lb.;  onions, 
p.40  per  bu. ;  cattle,  fat. 

■  •c. ;  sheep,  per  head, 
horse.s,  .$110.  Putter, 
chicken.s.  live  weight, 
are  average  price.s. 

Venango  Co.,  Pa. 

f’ows.  ,$75  to  .$100.  Rutter,  .35c.  per  lb. 
P.eef  cattle  from  $7.50  to  .$9  per  cwt. 
t  alve.s  hog-dressed,  ,$17  per  cwt.  Pota¬ 
toes.  .$3  per  bu. ;  cabbage,  5c.  per  lb. ; 
onion  sets,  15e.  per  lb.;  onions, 
1-0.  per  lb.;  beans.  12c.  per  lb.; 
oorn.  $1.25  per  bu. ;  wheat.  $1.50  per  bu. ; 
hay,  common  $10  per  ton;  hay,  prime, 
straw,  — this  i  swhat  the  farmer 
gets.  Oats.  S,5c.  E.  c.  c. 

Payette  Co.,  Pa. 

Milch  cows  $50  to  $75;  potatoes  $2.25 
i’l'' i- yearling  hens  about 
■>1.2o.  Apides  last  Fall  about  .^1.75 
hbl.  ;  eggs  32c;  milk,  retail,  5c  qt.  Cider 
apples  2,5c  per  100  lbs.  These  are  Fall 
and  U  inter  prices.  L.  L,  P. 

Oreene  Co.,  N.  Y. 


.$$; 

3.5c. 

15c. 


live  weight, 
cow.s,  $50 ; 
eggs.  30c. ; 
The  above 
F.  ir.  M. 


Double  Spring  Profils 


You  cun  raise  from  S*0  to  S>5  perl 
cent  of  your  young  hatches  - 
perhaps  100  per  cent  on 

ABen's  Nutro  Chick  Mash 

Three  pounds  of  this  feed  equal  to  one 
pound  of  flesh.  Reduces  mortality  to  a  cvpher 
—makes  strong,  healthy  chicks  a  ceri.dnty. 
Insures  heavier  birds  in  shorter  time. 

Wrong  foods  kill  more  chicks  during 
I  the  critical  first  weeks  than  any  other 
cause.  Wliy  take  any  more  risks  ? 

I  Allen's  Nutro  Chick  JIash  costs  no 
more  than  ordinary  food. 


Write  for  prices 
of  Alien's  Guaran¬ 
teed  Foods  and 
interesting 
literature. 


ALLEN 
MILLING 
COMPANY 

Department  5 
Niagara  Falls.'N.  Y. 


Vacancies  for  Pupil  N  urses  iru^^®Mo,ucfah® 

Three  year  course.  General  Hospital,  150  beds"  iiew 
buildings;  attrtictive  nurses'  home;  large  grounds 
and  tennis  court;  nearNewYork;  allowanceof  $8  and 
tIO  per  month  and  maintenance.  For  particulars  address 
St  l’EUI.\TE.NUE5T,  Hountainslde  Hospital,  Montclair,  J. 

Subscribers'  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  sugge.stions  received  recent¬ 
ly.  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable  RUR.VL 
NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each  other’s  wants. 
If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  e.vchange.  make  it 
known  here.  This  Rate  will  be  5  Cents  a  word,  pay¬ 
able  in  advance.  The  name  and  address  must  be 
counted  as  part  of  the  adverti-sement.  No  display 
type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products.  Help  and  Posi¬ 
tions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only.  Deal¬ 
ers,  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers’  announce¬ 
ments  not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other 
live  stock  advertisements  will  go  under  proper  head¬ 
ings  on  other  pages.  Seed  and  IJursery  advertisements 
will  not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  In  the  following  week’s  Issue. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


.?900  SECT'RES  200  acres,  Montgomery  County 
Dairy  Farm,  ?19.50  per  acre,  balance  on  long 
time,  easy  payments;  posses.slon  at  once;  fine 
dwelling;  good  barns,  ample  buihlings;  good 
potato  land  and  general  farming.  W.  J.  CROSS, 
Fultonville,  N.  T. 

SIX  FAR.MS  FOR  SALE,  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  fruit,  dairy  and  truck.  HARRY  VAIL, 
Owner,  IVarwick,  N.  Y. 

FOR  .SALE — 4-aore  poultry,  fruit  farm.  NO. 
2090,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — For  .$1,800  cash,  a  truck  and  poul¬ 
try  farm  of  8  acres.  House,  barn,  garage.  In-, 
cubator  cellar  and  feed  house,  poultry  houses 
with  capacity  for  600  layers;  buildings  alone 
worth  82,Oi)i»;  21^  miles  from  station.  B, 
CLAUDE  JONES,  Craryvllle,  N,  Y. 

FOR  FAMILY  REA.SONS  will  sell  cheap  115- 
acre  Piedmont  Virginia  farm,  equipment  and 
stock  if  desired.  Desirable  for  party  of  mod¬ 
erate  means.  For  particulars  address  VIR- 
i:iNI.4  OWNER,  No.  2140,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


IX  CATSKILL  MOUNTAINS — Desiralde  section. 

Must  sell  to  settle  estate,  180  acres,  %  mile 
from  railroad  station,  with  25-room  house,  C- 
room  cottage,  running  water,  tliree  barns,  ice¬ 
house  filled,  two  springs,  apple  orchard;  stream 
near;  suitable  for  dwelling  or  boarding  house; 
$O.8.-0.  VAN  BT  REN  &  LOUGHRAN,  Attor¬ 
neys,  Kingston,  N.  T. 


UNEXCELLED,  Suburban,  65-aere  fruit,  truck, 
poultry  farm;  good  buildings;  railroad  siding 
with  factory  sites;  cold  storage;  schools, 
churches,  libraries,  theaters  and  macadam  roads. 
Also  255-acre,  well  watered,  blue  gra.ss  dairy,  or 
grain  and  stock  farm;  good  buildings,  macadam 
road:  3  miles  to  railroad,  .50  to  Washington. 
.\ddress  "OWNER,”  401  S.  Braddock  St.,  Win- 
cliester,  Va. 

FOR  .'S.tLE — 30  acres  highly  improved  Western 
Oregon  farm  I3  mile  from  station,  very  chea;i, 
er  trade  for  sheep  ranch;  give  full  particulars. 
I'.VRL  SJOBERG,  Comstock,  Oregon. 


lOR  SALE  or  e.vchange,  fifty  acres  in  Eastern 
Ohio:  good  buildings,  fruit,  water,  gas;  two 
miles  to  town.  Crops,  stock,  tools;  twentv-five 
huiulred.  WIN.NIB  SCHNABEL,  R.  1,  Kings¬ 
ville,  O.  ■  .  b 

FOR  S.VLE — My  house  and  lots  in  Bogota,  N.  J. ; 

all  iinprovenieiits.  Address  A.  B.  BOGERT. 
Lake  Katrine,  N.  Y. 


W.XNTED — To  lease  farm  on  Long  Island  or 
New  Jersey  for  three  to  five  years,  with  op¬ 
tion.  M.  LEBOWITZ,  170  East  107th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

FOR  .‘^.VLE  or  exchange,  a  first-class  bakery 
with  or  without  property,  free  and  clear;  been 
established  since  1885.  Would  exchange  for  a 
first-class,  fully-equipped  stock  farm  which  must 
he  free  and  clear  also.  Price  $27,000.  F'or  par¬ 
ticulars  ..ddress  J.  KOSTER,  8732  18th  Ave., 
P.rookiyn. 


F.AliM  WANTED  with  good  apple  orchard.  New 
5  ork  State,  40  acres  or  more,  not  over  50 
miles  from  New  York  City,  east  side  Hudson 
River.  State  terms,  etc.;  will  consider  exchange 
New  York  City  property.  NO.  2148,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

D.VIRY  l.VUM  FOR  S.VLE — 211  acres,  carry  40 
cows,  team,  good  buildings,  nicely  situated, 
concrete  floors,  12-rooined  house;  modern  con¬ 
veniences,  never  failing  springs,  4r)°F.  Grand 
situation  for  lake;  six  miles  to  railroad:  on  R. 
F.  1).;  with  or  without  stock.  A.  L.  THORING- 
TON,  Roscoe,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 


W.VNTED — F'arm  for  rent,  option  of  huving. 

-VUTIIUR  PAUL,  58  Gordon  St.,  Ridgefield 
Park,  N.  J. 


Farnn  Help  Wanted 


W.VNTED — Men  who  can  milk  15  cows  no  other 
experience  necessary ;  certified  milk  dairy,  27 
miles  from  New  York;  no  boozers.  Address  NO. 
2035,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.VNTED~Experience(l  man  for  general  farm 
work.  No  milking.  State  wages  wanted. 
J.  C.  HESSE,  Smitlitown,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


YOT  Nil,  married  man  for  small  farm;  must 

Tinderstand  modern  milk  production,  butter- 
making,  usual  croiis  and  stock;  $45  and  found. 
.Vdvancement  if  deserved.  Details  and  refer¬ 
ences  in  first  letter.  Do  not  reply  if  unable  to 
come  .May  hrst.  E.  R.  CRANE,  Richmond,  Mass. 

WLVNTED — Housekeep.'r  in  farm  home;  am 

American  widower  with  children  In  New  York. 
NO.  2149,  cure  liural  New-Yorker. 

COMMERCIAL  POT’LTRYMAN,  intelligent  and 

reliable,  desires  position  on  plant  or  build  and 
manage  eomniereial  plant.  Thoroughly  under¬ 
stands  incubation,  brooding  and  feeding  for 
fggs.  Married.  .No  children.  State  full  partic- 
ulars.  Excellent  references.  NO.  2131,  care 
Rural  New-Yorkei'. 


••  iv* 

The  present  value  of 
Cotton  Seed  Meal  man¬ 
ure  is  $38.  The  figures 
below  are  based  on 
average  fertilizer  prices 


Tod  Vohie  of  Manure  from 
•toch  fed  Cot- ^  AC*  Q& 
too  feed  Meal  9a9sOD 


Every  Ton  of  Cotton  Seed  Meal 
Returns  Manure  Worth  $38.00 

The  value  of  manure  from  animals  fed  cotton  seed 
meal  always  pays  for  the  feed.  For  cotton  seed  meal  is 
not  only  a  rich  feed,  but  one  of  our  richest  plant  foods.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  “Henry’s  Feeds  and  Feeding”  aton  of  37%  meal  contain  ; 
141  lbs.  of  Nitrogen,  5  3  lbs.  of  PhospborIcAcidand36lbsof  Potash. 

At  present  prices  it  is  worth,  as  a  fertilizer.  $48.  Feed  it  and  80%  of  its  plant  food  is  re¬ 
tained  in  its  manure.  Thus,  the  manure  is  worth  $38  per  ton.  Ataveraze  fertilizer  prices, 
the  manure  is  worth  $25  per  ton.  The  manure  from  corn  is  worth  $6  and  the  manure  from 
oats  but  $7,  VViicn  you  buy  cotton  seed  meal  you  really  get  80c  worth  of  fertilizer  witn 
each  dollar’s  worth  of  feed. 

Saves  $88  Worth  of  Corn  and  Hay 

In  no  way  can  you  get  protein  so  cheap.  In  Indiana  it  was  found  that  “a  ton  of  cotton 
seed  meal  saved  $55.40  worth  of  corn  and  clover  bay.”  At  present  prices  for  corn,  each 
ton  saves  $38.  The  figures  below  show  just  the  number  of  pounds  of  protein  to  a  ton  in 
different  feeds,  and  tlie  cost  of  protein  in  each.  The  price  is  based  on  corn  at  $44  per  ton 
— oats  $43  pet  ton — middlings  $40  per  ton — bran  $40  per  ton — cotton  seed  meal  $45  per 
ton.  You  can  see  that  if  cotton  seed  meal  were  costing  $90  it  would  still  be  tlie  cheapest 
source  of  protein.  This  does  not  allow  anything  for  the  rich  manure  frora-cotton  seed  mciil. 
Our  valuable  book  on  feeding  cotton  seed  meal  sent  free.  Address  nearest  office. 

PUBUQTY  BUREAU — Divison  E  Inter-State  Cotton  Seed  Crushers’  Association 

Dallas.  Texas.  Columbiiu  S.  C.  Atlanta,  Ga.  Memphis,  Tenn. 


6c  lb. 


I  IBclb.  I  ISclb.  I  24c  lb.  I  26c  lb. 


WANTED — Country  girl,  fond  of  cblldroii,  as 

nurse  and  waitress.  MRS.  J.  B.  HARRISON, 
Gardiner,  N.  Y. 


FARM  HAND  WANTED  at  once;  good  place  for 
the  right  man  all  the  year  rqund;  no  boozer. 
F.  S.  HAYWOOD,  Pemberton,  New  Jersey,  R. 

D.  No.  1. 

^-^XTED — Young  man  to  act  as  teamster  and 
make  himself  generally  useful  on  farm:  cotne 
at  once  ready  for  mmediate  work.  EUGE.N'E 
B.  BENNETT,  Easton,  I’a.,  Route  3. 

WANTED — Working  foreman,  about  forty,  niar- 
Tied,  to  take  charge  of  general  farm  near 
Buffalo,  and  to  board  one  man.  New  buiiga' 
low,  running  water  and  gas  furnished;  per¬ 
manent  position  the  year  around.  I’lease  write 
giving  references  to  C.  H.  CL.VRK,  68  Norwood 
Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — For  iip-to-d'ate  ixiultry  plant  on  coun¬ 
try  estate,  an  assistant,  who  would  taae 
charge  of  plant  in  September  if  he  makes  good. 
Also  a  general  handy  man  with  some  experience 
in  carpentering.  E.  A.  JONES,  New  Canaan, 
Conn. 

.SINGLE  F.VRM  II.VND,  good  all  round  man; 

understands  machinery;  $40  month,  board. 
A.  SAVACOOL,  Bristol,  Penna. 

WANTED — A  capalde,  reliat)Ie  and'  experienced 
man  and  wife  without  children,  or  mother  and 
daughter  to  take  charge  of  and  conduct  a  coun¬ 
try  living  club  for  0  .sober.  Intelligent,  trust¬ 
worthy,  single  farm  men.  Cleanliness,  good 

plain  cooking,  good  housekeeping  and  highest  re- 
8pectal)ility  are  essential:  the  use  of  liquors  :iid 
cigarettes  prohibited  and  tlie  use  of  tobacco  dis¬ 
couraged  on  tlie  premises.  Everytlilug  fiir- 
nislieii':  permanent  position,  a  good  home  and 
good  wages  to  ttie  riglit  parties.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Address  THE  ELI  SELL  COMPANY, 
P.  O.  Box  3,  Greensburg,  I’a.,  giving  ages,  ex¬ 
perience  and  qualifications. 


WANTED — -Married  farmer  for  liumlred-aere 
farm,  dairy  and  general  crops;  must  under¬ 
stand  all  farm  machinery  and  he  sober  ahd 
well  recomniended ;  house,  garden  and  usual 
privileges.  Give  full  particulars  and  wages  ex 
pected.  BOX  141,  Bound  Brook,  New  Jersey. 

W.VNTED — Two  single  men  for  general  farm 
work,  good  milkers  and  teamsters,  farm  on 
car  line;  wages  $35  a  inontli  and  board. 
ARTHUR  J.  TEOT,  R.  1).  1,  Che.shire,  Mass, 

W.VNTED — Experienced  and'  practical  poultry- 
man,  single,  good  habits  and  American;  sat- 
Isfaotor.v  salary  to  the  right  one,  having  above 
qualifications  and  good  references.  S.  C.  BULL, 
15  8t,  Georges  Ave.,  Rahway,  N.  J.  Tel.  220W. 

DAIRYM.VN  W.VNTED — .Married  man  with  own 
help,  care  dairy,  swine  and  poultry:  must  be 
steady,  sober  and  respectable:  wages  .$70  and 
privileges  to  right  man.  A.  H.  DIEFENDERUER, 
Supt.,  Northampton,  I’a. 


W.VNTED — Iniinedlately,  a  good,  intelligent, 
willing  white  young  man  to  work  on  general 
farm:  board  and  lodging  with  $30-$35  per  month 
to  right  man:  references.  .SONDERN  iN  IloUIt- 
DEQUIN,  Avondale,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Wanted — Position  as  working  farm  manager: 

single,  nearly  21;  graduate  of  agricultural  high 
school;  brought  up  on  fruit,  poultry  and  grain 
farm desires  position  along  same  line  of  work; 
no  dairy;  experience  in  farm  machinery;  .$60  per 
month,  board  and  room;  neither  smoke,  drink 
nor  up  late  nights;  excellent  references  upo'.i 
request.  NO.  2142,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  W.VNTED  as  farm  manager,  marrie  i, 
age  27,  fitted  by  experience  and  education  ii> 
handle  a  large  proposition;  would  consider  otli  r 
employment  where  tlie  application  of  eoiiscic-n- 
tions  business  ability  is  wanted.  NO.  2143,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker, 

HANDY  M.VN — Young  .Vmeri  can  desires  position 
on  gentleman’s  estate;  imderstaiuls  automo¬ 
biles,  farm  machinery,  horses  and  farming; 
■willing  and  obliging.  Address  NO.  2144,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN.  21,  American,  single,  six  months’ 
farming  experience,  desires  position  on  gener.ql 
farm  witli  opportunity  to  learn  plowing,  etc.; 
also  learn  to  milk.  Good  lioine  essential.  Open 
May  1st;  reference.  NO.  21.50,  care  Rural  New-  I 
Yorker. 


jiig 

cafional  tr 


IVliscellaneous 


I' OR  S.VLE — 4  Cyphers  Portable  Hovers  and 
Heaters  in  .V  No.  1  condition.  F.  M.  DAVIS 
niase  I’oultry  rarm.  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y,,  R.  d’ 
No.  1. 


FOR  S.VLE — New  one-ton  Model  D  Erie  Trailer 

all  complete.  BOX  57,  Westbury,  L.  I. 

FOR  S.VLE — Empire  Grain  Drill,  ten  hoed  ste.-l 

frame;  nearly  new.  U.  A.  WILTSIE,  South 
Bethlehem,  N.  Y. 


WAN’TED — A  single  man  who  can  run  auto¬ 
mobile,  and  understands  farming  on  a  snialj 
farm.  Good  wages  and  good  home  for  right 
person.  FRED’K  D.  BOGERT,  Ridgewood,  N. 
J.,  R.  D.  No.  1. 


PURE  MAPLE  SYRUP  $1.25  gallon  F.  O.  B. 

ERNEST  TOUCIIETTE,  E.  Berkshire,  Vt. 

Laval  Cream  Separator:  cana- 
city  400  lbs.  per  hour;  used  two  seasons.  Price 
$oJ.  II.  C.  PRICE.  Evergreen  Farm,  Newark,  O. 

I'OW'ER  SPRAVEU  at  a  bargain — Deming  3  H. 

I’,  tank.  1.50  gallons:  horse  drawn.  Cost  $265 • 
will  sell  .$160.  .MOHEGAN  FARM.  Box  Y 
I’eekskill,  .\.  Y.  •  -  . 


W  .VNTED — Man  and  wife  on  dairy  farm.  Man 
Diiist  be  an  experienced  dairyman,  qnnlilied  to 
feed  balanced  rations.  W’oman  good  butter 
maker.  Furnish  reference  as  to  cliarnctcr  and 
aliility.  Compensation  $50  per  montti,  Iiouse, 
fuel,  milk  and  ground  for  gard'en.  Addres.t  - 
JOHN  I.LOYD,  Sunhrook  Farm,  Altoona,  Pa.  ' 
— — — — _ _  I 

YOUNG  M.VRRIED  M.VN  wants  place  on  South 
New  Jersey  farm;  have  no  experience,  but 
want  to  learn  and  don't  mind  work  or  long 
hours.  A.  E.  CASSE,  2212  Eighth  Ave.,  New 
York. 


Situations  Wanted 

POULTRYM.-VN.  American,  (21),  tTesires  position 
on  niodern  farm,  June  1st,  six  years’  practical 
experience,  Cornell  training.  NO.  2146,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

ORCH.VRD  HAND,  27,  wishes  work  in  orchards 
or  other  farm  work.  H.  SCHENKEL,  192 
Central  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  MAN,  26,  American,  single,  good  char¬ 
acter,  wishes  position  on  a  good  farm  with 
chance  to  learn;  please  state  full  particulars 
HERBERT  VOGEL,  Ashland  Ave."  Wist  Orange, 


t't'W.V  Yokes  crocheted  for  $1  for  orders  n-- 
,  ceived  in  next  two  montli.s.  .MISS  DELIA 
•'IIDDLLTON,  Sterling,  Virginia. 

AUTOMOBILE  FOR  SALE— Mitchell.  1016.  six- 
cylinder,  Sedan  body';  five  passenger,  ample 
power;  electric  self-starter  and  lights;  used  0 
months:  cost  $2.13.5:  price  now  f.  o.  b..  New 

IrarA  ‘•^'eck  gets  It.  Address 

ALIO,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PURE  Vermont  Maple  Syrup;  extra  good  qual- 
ity,  $l.oO  per  gallon.  MAPLEWOOD  FAR.M, 
Jtocksonville,  \  ermont. 

FOR  SALE— Hurst  3-.V  four-row  field  .and 

orchard  spra.ver,  one-horse  hitch;  almost  new. 

Incubator.  $16,  360-egg  siz.-. 
C.  KORBMACIIER,  Jord'an,  N.  Y. 

W.VNTED— Small  potatoes,  early  and  late,  state 
price  on  cars.  W.  M.  WOODWORTH,  Cort¬ 
land,  O. 


postcard  size  camera,  $6.  VIRCIL 
SI  LM  ER,  Friendsliip,  N.  Y. 


EXCH.VNGE  for  seed  potatoes.  Shepherd  leuiaie 
pups.  V\  .  V\  .  NORTON,  So.  Hammond,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYM.VN,  experienced,  capable,  conscien¬ 
tious  worker,  desires  iiosition:  single,  twenty- 
‘’'^:.»”>'P''<'ial  plant  or  iioultry,  fruit  fan'n. 
jSO.  2147,  Uural  Xow-Yorkf*r. 

OPP^njlT  XI  I  \  A\  .VXTKD — Botoriiiinod  youii^ 
man,  Cornell  Agneultnral  sfudent,  wishes  to 
ftoenre  a  position  on  farm,  with  object  of  rent- 
jng  an<l  buying  place:  practiea!  experience,  edn- 
*ainlng,  sound  bnsiness  princitdes. 


XV V.x‘  xV  suuiHi  inisiness  principles, 

.JOHN  nOXXKU,  328  East  150th  St.,  Now  York 
City. 

HOLL.VNDKR,  single.  first-class  dairyman. 

wants  position  as  herdsman,  understand.s  H-ed- 
!ng  and  tireeding  of  liigh-da.ss  entile;  also  A. 
R.  O.  work:  No.  ,V  1  references.  NO,  2045  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WAN  I  ED  Position  as  herdsman  or  farm  m.an- 
ager  by  agricultural  school  grudnatc;  e.\pc- 
Heiiced  in  lierd  work.  \Vill  furnisli  referen<‘e  of 
nigh  standard  upon  reonest:  wages  oxjicctcd  .$60 
and  board.  -Vddress  NO.  2141,  care  Rural  New- 
lorker. 


I\  .V.\  I  LD— Lsed  De  I.aval  Separator  No.  10 
or  11,  in  good  working  order.  J.  B.  H.VR- 
RISON,  Gardiner,  N.  Y. 


\ : 


Rugged,  Hardy  Work  Wagons 


'i'hese  Overlancls  are  as  keen  for  the  work  of 
farm  hauling  as  for  the  constant  hard  usage 
in  commercial  delivery  work. 

The  Overland  1200  pound  Delivery  Wagon  is 
built  on  the  reliable  time  tested  35  horse 
power  chassis  that  made  Overland  famoi  > 
the  world  ov^er. 

It  Is  electnially  equipped  for  lighting  and 
r  lai  ting  and  has  every  convenience. 


you  have  a  comfortable  eight  passenger  car. 

It  ’r  j  great  money  maker  and  time  saver  on 
any  /v  , 

At  the  price  ^850  it  is  exceptional  value  for 
it  shares  proportionately  in  the  economies 
of  our  vast  production  of  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  line  of  motor  cars  ever  built  by 
any  one  producer. 


The  body  is  big  and  has  capacity  for  larger 
bulk  freight  as  well  as  1200  pounds  of  weight. 

It  is  a  comfortable  easy  riding  car  as  well  and 
ma\'  be  had  with  two  extra  three-pdssenger 
removable  scats  for  fifteen  dollars  additional 
if  desired.  With  these  extra  seats 


The  smaller  cars  either  panel  or  express  type 
are  exceptional  values  and  equally  sturdy 
and  reliable  for*  lighter  farm  hauling. 

See  the  nearest  Willys-Overland  deader  at 
once  and  have  him  show  you  these  wj.gons 
and  the  beautiful  new  line  of  passenger  cars. 


DetiveryWa^nni 

ExpressTyp*!? 


DeHveiyWa^^ 
Panel  lypa 


T»iedo-^ 


Descriptive  literature  on  request  Please  address  Department  994 
Prices  subject  to  change  vjithout  notice. 

The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Manu.acturers  of  Willys-Knight  and  Overland  Motor  Cars  and  Light  Dei  /ery  Wagons 

“Made  in  U.  S.  .V" 


April  28,  1917  - -  Five  Cents  a  Copy 
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The  Man  Behind  the  Horses  Is  Now  ^‘The  Man  on  Horseback^’ 


I 


L:ve  Stock  Barn—Robbihi  Is  Sons,  Horace,  hiJ% 


Draw  Your  Own  Conclusions 


^^e  could  very  propeily  tell  you  in  this 
advertisement  that  we  believe  Goodyear 
Tires  will  serve  you  better  than  any  others. 

And  we  could  do  it  honestly,  for  that  is 
our  profound  conviction. 

But  we  prefer  that  you  get  your  informa¬ 
tion  from  less  interested  -sources — from 
sources^you  know  are  unbiased,  and  uninflu¬ 
enced  by  any  consideration  save  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  tires  themselves. 

We  prefer  that  you  get  it  from  people  right 
around  you — from  your  neighbor,  and  the 
fellow  farther  up  the  road — from  any  of  the 
motor  car  owners  in  your  township. 

So  we  suggest  that  you  ask  any  of  these 
people  what  sort  of  service  they  are  getting 
from  the  tires  they  use. 

Compare  the  results  enjoyed  by  Goodyear 
users  as  against  those  delivered  users  of  other 
tires,  and  draw  your  own  conclusions. 

Doubtless  this  suggestion  awakens  your 
astonishment.  Manufacturers  are  not  as  a 
rule  in  the  habit  of  recommending  indis¬ 
criminate  and  searching  comparisons  of  their 
product  with  others. 

But  Goodyear  recommends  it  with 
supremest  confidence. 

For  we  know  that  the  materials  and 


makeup  of  this  tire  are  of  the  highest  and 
most  efficient  character  it  is  possible  to  put 
in  such  a  product. 

And  we  know  that  the  skill  and  precision 
of  the  men  and  machines  in  our  factories  are 
given  without  reserve  to  the  unqualified 
goodness  of  this  product. 

That  it  will  serve  far  beyond  ordinary 
capacities  we  feel  with  the  deepest  certainty. 

And  supporting  our  belief  is  the  fact  that 
today.Goody  ear  Tires  are  bought  by  more 
motorists  than  is  any  other  brand.  These 
motorists  would  not  buy  Goody  ear  Tires, 
and  continue  to  buy  them,  if  they  did  not 
offer  conspicuously  better  value. 

When  come  to  Goodyear  Tires,  buy 
them  from  a  Goodyear  Service  Station 
Dealer.  There ’s  one  near  you,pIedged  to  help 
you  get  bigger  returns  from  your  investment. 

He  has  Goodyear  Tires  in  stock,  and 
Goodyear  Tubes.  Better  — able  to  sup¬ 

port  the  casing  in  its  hardest  work  without 
faltering. 

He  has  Goodyear  Tire -Saver  Kits  in 
stock,  also.  Ask  him  about  them,  for  your 
own  good.  They  are  a  most  important 
detail  in  tire  conservation. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio 
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Borrowing  Money  in  Massachusetts 

The  Farmer  as  a  Financier 


blockod  tlie  roads.  It  cost  lue  $l.no.  It  was  be¬ 
fore  teleithones  were  common. 

Owning  nothing  but  stock  .and  tools,  a  life  in¬ 
surance  iioliey  and  it  few  other  tilings,  I  have  lior- 
rowed  thousands  of  dollars  during  tlie  years  of 
activit.v,  and  have  saved  hundreds  by  thus  doing  a 
cash  business.  Many  times  I  have  been  unable  to 
]iay  ni>tes  wlien  due,  hut  the  hank  never  has  ques¬ 
tioned  a  renewal.  I  see  to  it  that  the  hank  knows 
my  business  as  well  as  I  know  it  myself.  If  the 


The  bank  as  a  IIELBEB.— The  exiiorieuce  of 
L.  ]’.,  page  543,  is  a  very  common  one  in  New 
England.  liOoking  upon  a  h.-ink  as  an  enemy  rath- 
(‘r  than  as  a  friend  is  a  kind  of  inherited  super- 
sfition  here.  B>nt,  in  reality,  banks  are  incorpor¬ 
ated  for  the  purpose  of  helping  people  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  successfully.  d'heir  ruccoss  depends  on 
tlie  pros])erity  of  their  customers. 

If  you  borrow  money,  or  “cre¬ 
dit.’'  from  a  bank  you  “accom¬ 
modate”  the  hank  quite  as  much  as 
the  h:ink  accommodates  you.  You 
iiei'd  not  cringe  or  how  low. 

'I'liere  have  been  times  when  hanks 
were  very  cautious  about  loaning 
to  farmers,  hut  they  are  now 
seeking  the  farmers’  custom.  They 
are  glad  to  liandlo  small  checks 
also  for  farm  customer.s. 

I’EltSONAli  EXBEBIENCE.  —  In 
the  hojie  that  my  ]K‘rsoual  experience 
may  he  heljifnl  to  others  in  i..  P.’s 
chass  I  offer  a  leaf  from  an  ex|ieri- 
ciice  of  many  years.  I  learned  early 
that  it  "Was  hotter  to  owe  one  man  a 
large  debt  than  to  owe  numerous  men 
>mall  ones,  and  th.it  it  was  better 
to  owe  a  bank  than  to  owe  a  pri¬ 
vate  individual.  All  the  hank  wants 
is  good  security  and  a  fair  deal.  It 
has  to  he  strict  because  it  is  lian- 
dllng  other  folk.s’  money. 

(JATXINt;  CREDIT.— I  liave  al- 
w.iys  been  a  poor  man,  hut  I  liave 
the  reputation  of  being  ricli  or  well- 
to-do,  simply  hecau.se  I  i>ay  my  liills 
as  I  go,  and  live  comfortably,  and 
luiy  wlien  and  where  I  can  do  so  to 
the  best  advantage.  A  two  per  cent, 
diseount  for  cash  will  pay  four 
months’  interest.  Some  houses  -give 
live  per  cent,  or  more. 

A  MATTER  DE* CONFIDENCE.— 

No  living  man  in  the  community 
round  about  knows  anything  about 
my  assets  and  liabilities.  Rut  the 
hank  knows  quite  as  well  as  I  know  ^ 
myself ;  and  it  never  talks  on  tlie 
street.  Occasionally  I  make  out  a 
statement,  in  halancc-slieet  form,  and 
flepo.sit  it  with  the  hank.  I  talk  it 
over  with  the  hank  and  know  .just 
how  far  I  can  go.  Besides  knowing 
the  limit  of  my  credit,  hank  oflicers 
are  wise  men,  well  informed,  men  of 
sound  judgment,  capable  of  giving 
good  advice  and  humanly  glad  to  do 
it.  A  good  laile  to  follow  is,  if  in 
<Ioubt  go  to  the  bank. 

QUESTIONS  INVOLVED.— In  the 
loaning  of  money,  or,  strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  “credit,”  the  bank  a.sks  two  main 
questions.  1.  (and  most  important) 

— What  is  your  pei-sonal  character’;' 

3.  What  are  your  assets  and  liabili¬ 
ties?  Then,  “as  a  matter  of  form,” 
it  calls  for  an  endorser.  The  ou- 
dor.soment  i.s-fhe  most  tronhle.some 
point  in  New  England,  regardless  of 
the  chai-acter  of  the  would-he  bor¬ 
rower  as  a  rule. 

THE  WIFE  AS  A  PARTNER.— 

I  settled  that  point  in  this  way: 

M’hen  I  bought  my  farm  I  had  it  deeded  to  my 
wife  “in  her  own  right.”  So,  if  I  am  in  need  of 
credit  I  draw  a  note;  my  wife  endorses  it,  or  rather 
she  signs  it  as  a  principal,  and  I  mail  it^to  the 
hank  and  draw  my  check  against  it.  Signing  as  a 
principal  is  an  important  imint.  It  prevents  the 
danger  of  iirote.st.  Notes  are  protested  to  hold  the 
endor.ser.  I  once  had  an  endorsed  note  protested 
on  aeeonnt  of  a  heavy  snowstorm  that  effectually 


time  should  come  when  my  credit  suffered  at  the 
hank  tliat  would  be  the  time  to  go  out  of  busines.s. 
If  farmers  only  knew  it,  the  banks  are  the  best 
friends  they  have.  m.  t. 

R.  N.-Y. — ^Tho  reference  here  to  tlie  wife  as  a 
partner  brings  up  another  important  point.  Ever}' 
farmer’s  wife  or  daughter  slionld  know  how  to  han¬ 
dle  a  hank  aeonnt,  and  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  notes,  mortgages,  general  assets  and  liabilities. 


Electric  Light  Plant  Driven  by  Small 
Water  Power 

The  Experience  of  a  Maryland  Farmer 


PROCRES^  IN  :M.VTT:RITY.— The  pioneer  in  the 
development  of  small  water  iiowers  for  <‘lee- 
Iric  light  and  power  jmrposes  in  Harford  County, 
Maryland,  is  iMr.  Ceorge  W.  MeComas.  A  iiioneer 
is  generally  imagined  as  a  young  and  liardy  man, 
hut  :\Ir.  McComas  has  just  passed  las  seventy-iirst 
birthday.  When  the  avm'age  farim*r 
reaches  this  age  his  thought  of  im- 
provmnents  lias  jiassed.  lie  drawls 
out  the  old  song  that  he  has  gotten 
along  tlins  far  Avitli  what  he  Inis  and 
he  “guesses”  he  can  make  it  the  rest 
of  the  way.  lint  ilr.  MeComas  is 
different. 

HARNES?<IN(t  THE  WATER- 
FA  I.F.. — There  appeared  an  adven-- 
tisement  in  Tin:  R.  N.-Y.  stating  th.it 
.some  one  had  a  w.iter  Avheel  to  sell 
— cheap.  Mr.  ^MeComas  I'ead  his  ));i- 
per  that  week  as  usual.  At  one  place 
"11  the  farm  lie  lias  a  small  water¬ 
fall,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  this 
wheel  would  'he  just  the  thing  to 
make  that  little  waterfall  do  .sniiie 
Work.  He  would  like  very  nineh  to 
have  electric  lights  like  his  friends 
in  Baltimore,  and  it  seemed  to  iiiiii 
that  iii're  was  his  opportunity.  He 
bought  tlie  wheel  like  “a  pig  in  the 
hag”  with  all  of  the  paraphermi li.i 
tliat  went  -with  it  and  then  .sent  for 
.some  one  familiar  with  Avater  power 
developments  to  Come  to  .see  what  he 
had.  Out  of  the  ly  ss  of  material  in¬ 
cluding  sprocket,  cliaiins,  watin- 
wlieel,  counter  shafts,  gear  wlieels, 
pnlle.i-s,  and  generator,  the  Avater 
Avlieel  and  a  pulley  Avere  selected 
and  the  remainder,  excepting  the  gen¬ 
erator,  scrapped.  Tlie  proiier  gears 
and  a  noAV  generator  Avere  bought , 
and  the  plant  installed  below  tlie 
falls. 

S'I'.VRTTNO  THE  PLANT.- The 
Iniilding  of  the  dam  and  the  iioAver- 
lionse  Avas  done  by  local  labor  and 
the  local  electrician  wired  the  lion.so 
and  barn  and  built  tlie  transmission 
line  from  the  power-Jionse  to  the 
residence.  In  the  afternoon  a  little 
negro  goes  down  to  the  stream  and 
raises  the  gate  oA'or  the  Avater  Avheel 
to  start  the  plant.  In  the  morning, 
after  the  house  has  Iteen  cleaned  AvitU 
the  vacuum  cleaner,  he  goes  doAvn 
again  and  closes  the  gate  above  the 
Avheel.  A  Avire  is  now  being  arranged 
to  regulate  the  gate  from  the  house. 
During  the  night  the  lioii.so  is  as  liglit 
as  day.  Ir  tlie  living  room  there 
are  live  20-Avatt  lamps  and  in  the 
kitchen  one  large  0(»-watt  lamp. 
Mrs.  MeComas  said  tliat  she  Avanted 
plenty  of  light  in  the  kitclien.  Tlun-e 
are  lights  in  cA'cry  room,  ami  when 
the  family  retires  most  of  tlie  liglds 
are  left  burning.  This  is  a  new  kind 
*  of  electricity.  It  costs  nothing.  It 
is  there  for  the  opening  of  the  gate 
ahoA-e  the  VA-'ater  Avheel  and  the  oil  on 
the  liea  rings. 

BABN  CONVENIENCES.— There 
are  al.so  three  lights  in  the  barn,  one  behind  tlie 
coAvs,  one  behind  the  horses,  and  one  in  the  cutting 
room.  At  night.  Avhen  the  Avork  at  the  barn  is 
fini.shcd,  a  switch  is  thrown  Avhich  cuts  off  all  the 
lights.  Mr,  ^MeComas  is  very  proud  of  his  plant  as 
lie  ju.stl.v  shdnhl  he.  lie  saw  his  opiKirtunlty  and 
nailed  it.  lie  bought  “the  pig  in  the  bag”  and  won 
out.  n.  M. 
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Collar  Rot  of  Peach  Trees 

FDKM  OF  WINTER  TNJFHY.— Many  peach 
orehanls  tliroiighont  Eiislern  i)eac])  districts 
siilYer  from  what  is  tei’med  collar  rot,  or  the  death 
and  decay  of  the  hark  upon  the  trunk  at  ai;^l)elow  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  It  has  been  believed  Jiy  some 
that  the  death  of  the  bark  was  due  to  the  attack  of 
some  fungus  disease,  but  it  is  now  definitely  known 
that  it  is  a  result  of  a  form  of  Winter  injury.  In 
sections  where  there  are  marked  changes  in  the 
weather  dui’ing  the  'Winter  months,  and  where  severe 
cold  is  Quickly  followed  by  several  days  of  warm  or 
rainy  weather,  complaints  of  this  trouble  are  most 
numerous.  The  damage  is  apparently  caused  by  the 
fn'ezing  and  thawing  of  the  bark  near  the  surface 
ttf  the  ground, 

SYIMPTOMS  OF  TROTiRIiE, — Even  the  most  se¬ 
verely  injured  trees  commonly  live  until  the  fruit 
has  set  and  perhaps  n^'iehed  a  size  of  an  inch  or 
ni<o-e  in  h'Ugth,  when  the  foliagi^  suddenly  falls  from 
the  tree,  the  fruits  shrivel  up  and  finally  The  whole 
tree  dies.  The  grower  is  often  led  to  believe  that 
some  new  an<l  very  destructive  enemy  is  attacking 
tlie  trees.  The  common  bark  beetle  does  freriuently 
attack  such  weakened  and  dying  trees,  and  the  gum 
'  exudes  from  the  burrows  upon  the  trunks  and 
branches.  All  trees,  including  the  iieach,  sPu-e  ui.»  a 
Quantity  of  reserve  food  during  the  late  Hummer 
and  the  Fall  months,  and  each  tree  is  able  to  bloom 
and  make  some  growth  upon  this  supidy  of  food- 
AYhen  it  is  exhausted,  the  tree  smhhmly  dies.  Tests 
at  the  New  .Tersey  Exi»eriment  Station  a.  few  years 
ago  seemed  to  show  that  the  supply  of  plant  food  in 
Iteach  trees  of  average  vigor  was  c(»mi)letely  use<l  up 
about  the  time  the  j)eaches  were  %-inch  in  length. 
From  that  stage  of  develoi»ment  then,  a  i>each  tree  is 
dependent  upon  the  activity  of  its  foliage  in  convert¬ 
ing  crude  plant  food  into  a  form  useaVde  by  the 
plant. 

TREE  STARVATION. — The  roots  of  the  plant  are 
fed  and  make  their  growth  from  elaborated  food 
sent  down  from  the  leaves  and  twigs.  If  this  supply 
is  cut  off,  the  roots  finally  starve  and  the  tree  dies. 
Therefore,  when  the  bark  upon  the  main  trunk  is  de- 
sti-oyed  by  Winter  injury,  the  downward  circulation 
of  the  elaborated  food  is  prevented,  the  roots  starv<i 
and  the  tree  dies. 

rilECKS  IN  GROWTH. — It  is  seldom  that  the 
Winter  injury  is  severe  enough  to  allow  the  common 
fu-ganisms  of  decay  to  destroy  all  of  the  bai-k  at  once. 
Milder  forms  of  collar  injury,  however,  ai-e  com¬ 
monly  seen.  Such  specimens  are  checked  in  gro\yth, 
the  leaves  sometimes  rolling  slightly  from  the  e<lges 
toward  the  mid-rib.  Wliere  a  few  specimen  fruits 
.set,  they  may  develop  to  an  abnormal  size,  and  are 
commonly  somewhat  bitter  from  an  excessive  amount 
of  tannin.  Huch  trees  commonly  grow  weaker  from 
year  to  year,  in  fact  may  be  attacked  by  bark  beetles 
ihe  latter  part  of  the  first  Hummer,  and  die  before 
the  folloAving  Hpring.  The  tree  injured  in  this  wav 
can  frcQuently  be  swayed  about  easily,  and  may 
sometimes  be  broken  over  without  great  difficulty. 
An  exiunin.ation  shows  that  the  bark  has  become 
yellow  in  color  and  spongy  in  texture,  .and  in  some 
oases  the  wood  is  brittle. 

HIAGNOHING  THE  TROTTRLE.— When  a  tree 
apitears  checked  in  growth  and  shows  no  injury 
above  ground,  it  is  well  to  remove  soil  about  the 
t)-unk  to  the  depth  of  several  inches  and  to  make  an 
examination  of  the  bark.  If  no  injury  has  occurred, 
the  bark  should  be  greenish  or  slightly  yellowish 
white  and  Quite  tough  and  tenacious,  so  that  one 
would  be  likely  to  break  a  knife  blade  if  stuck  into 
tile  bark  and  bent  sidewise.  Where  the  bark  has 
been  winter-injured,  it  will  froQuently  be  found  to 
be  thick,  spongy,  and  distinctly  yellow  in  color.  Gne 
may  insert  a  knife  blade  through  the  bark  to  the  sap 
wood,  and  by  bending  the  knife  sideways,  a  piece  of 
the  bark  may  be  broken  out  like  butter  or  cheese,  or 
in  other  words,  it  has  apparently  lost  its  toughness, 
AVhen  the  trunk  of  a  peach  ti-ee  is  exposed  to  tbs 
weather  above  ground,  the  bark  is  hardened  and 
Itrepared  to  withstand  adverse  weather  conditions. 
Rut  the  bark  which  is  ordinarily  covered  by  the  soil 
is  much  more  tender,  and  it  is  not  prephi-ed  to  resist 
an  exposure  to  weather  without  soil  protection,  so 
that  if  the  tree  sways  about,  during  warm  or  rainy 
jieriods  in  Winter,  leaving  a  hole  aboiit  the  trunk, 
the  tender  bark  is  exposed  to  the  ful}  action  of  the 
frost  and  sun. 

PREVENTION  OF  IN.TURY.— The  only  way  in 
which  injury  of  this  sort  can  be  prevented  is  to  .se¬ 
lect  a  well-drained  soil  for  the  orehai’d,  and  then  just 
before  freezing  weather,'  each  Fall,  to  place  a  mound 
of  soil  about  the  trunk  for  a  foot  or  inTTl’e  in  height, 
to  be  removed  when  growing  conditions  occur  again 
in  the  Spring.  At  least  one  manufacturer  of  a  spray 
material  has  made  claims  of  control  of  collar  rot  by 


a  Winter  simay.  Since  Winter  injury  is  i-eally  th 
cause  of  the  trouble*,  such  cljiims  arc  without  th<! 
basis  of  fact. 

MOFNltlNG  THE  Q'REE.— Sonn*  fruit  growers 
have  the*  impr(*ssion  tlnit  mounding  e>f  the  soil  to  pre¬ 
vent  Winter  injury  is  a  rather  nenv  moeh'rn  idea,  l)ut 
it  is  aiiparently  Quite  old.  William  Prince  main 
mined  one  of  the  first  nurse*ries  at  Flushing.  Long 
Island,  and  laiblished  a  l)e>ok  in  1H‘2S  entitled,  “A 
Short  Treatise  ui>on  Horticulture,”  and  upon  page 
10  the  following  topie*  and  discussion  aiipear'^. 
“Preservation  of  Pe*ach  Trees  in  Wintew.”  “It  has 
been  discovereel  by  the  farmers  aitout  TRica  and 
north  of  that  tejwn,  that  if  .‘i  hea))  of  stone  is  jilaceel 


Peach  Tree  Nearly  Dead  from  Winter  Injury,  Fig.  242 

around  each  tree,  of  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  of 
about  the  height  of  the  usual  depth  of  snow,  that  the 
trees  are  not  killed  by  the  Winter,  and  several  flour¬ 
ishing  orchards  exist  in  that  section  of  country, 
where  this  i)ractice  is  i)ursu<*d.  I  have  .also  been  in¬ 
formed  that  a  mound  or  embankment  of  earth  around 
the  body  of  the  tree  has  the  .same  beneficial  effect; 
and  have  recently  undei'stood  from  an  intelligent 
gentleman,  that  such  is  the  practice  in  Switzerland.” 
There  is  also  an  added  advantage  in  mounding  ui> 
the  soil  about  young  peach  trees  just  before  freezing 
weather  in  the  late  Fall.  Mice  not  infreQuently 
girdle  the  trees  by  gnawing  the  bark  of  the  trunk 
that  is  below  the  snow  line.  Fidess  the  snowfall  is 
very  heavy,  a  mound  of  soil  about  the  trunk  to  a 
height  of  12  to  IS  inches  would  extend  above  the 
snow,  or  the  .snow  will  .soon  .settle  or  melt  from  the 
summits  of  the  mounds  and  this  will  protect  the 
trees  from  injury  by  mice. 

PRUNING  IN.rUREl)  I'REEH.— Trees  that  are 
slightly  winter-injured  at  the  collar  should  be  cut 
back  severely  during  the  dormant  season.  In  this 


Winter-injured  Tree  Severely  Cut  Back.  Fig.  243 


way  they  may  survive,  yet  they  seldom  develop  into 
large,  vigorous  trees,  and  too  freQuently  severe  prun¬ 
ing  only  prolongs  their  life  for  a  short  time.  Tlie 
peach  grower  can  prevent  a  large  percentage  of  the 
collar  rot  injury  by  a  proper  mounding  of  the  tre^jS 
in  the  late  Fall.  m.  a.  slake. 

N.  ,T.  Experiment  Station. 

Grain  Growing  in  New  England 

Ills  year,  as  never  before,  the  farmers  in  New 
England  are  a.sking  if  it  is  not  possible  for 
them  to  })roduce  more  of  the  grain  they  u.se  at  home. 


April  28,  1917. 

The  following  note  from  one  of  our  readers  in 
.Maine  is  characteristic  of  many  letters  which  we 
r('cei  ve. 

High  price  of  grain.s  makes  our  friends  in  the  West 
rich — as  a  friend  of  mine  told  me  he  made  “barrels  of 
money,”  but  we  Eastern  folks  have  not  land  enough  to 
rai.se  much  grain — so  we  have  to  depend  on  the  We.st, 
we  have  small  farms  of  l.oO  acres  and  often  much 
covered  with  wood  and  timber.  If  we  only  could  raise 
grain,  with  our  good  prices  for  our  produce,  we  coubl 
get  rich  as  well  as  the  IVestern  farmers.  av.  a.  m. 

We  well  remember  as  a  boy  when  a  New  England 
fai’iner  ]n-oduced  a  very  large  share  of  the  grain 
he  used,  both  in  the  house  and  for  feeding  his 
stock.  Corn  in  ])articular  was  largely  grown,  and 
several  excellent  flint  A’arieties  were  developed 
Avhich  gave  remarkably  good  yield.  Then  came  the 
time  after  the  Civil  War  when  the  We.st  with  its 
cheap  land  began  .sending  cheap  corn  and  wheat  to 
New  England.  The  ])rice  was  low,  and  most  New 
England  farmers  figured  that  it  would  pay  them 
better  to  Imy  the  Western  corn  and  feed  to  their 
poultry  and  other  stock  rather  than  to  try  to  pro¬ 
duce  it.  The  Yaidvces  have  always  bean  very  strong 
dn  trade  and  this  idea  of  buying  grain  to  turn  into 
live  stock  appc'aled  to  them.  For  years  this  worked 
well  'because  grain  was  cheap,  costing  less  in  fact 
than  the  home-gi’own  material.  The  price,  how¬ 
ever,  f»f  Westei’u  grain  has  risen,  until  now  it  is 
l)ractically  out  of  sight,  and  thousands  of  poultry- 
men  have  been  obliged  to  go  out  of  the  business,  or 
greatly  curtail  their  operations. 

M’ill  it  be  possible  for  the  New  England  farmers 
to  income  back”  in  grain  products?  Personally,  we 
think  so.  It  may  not  be  possible  fully  to  supply 
the  local  need.s,  but  Ave  beliCA-e  that  Avith  pi’esent 
luices  and  the  general  grain  outlook  now  corn,  bar¬ 
ley,  and  oats  and  probably  Avheat  Avill  pay  as  a 
Ncav  England  farm  crop.  Many  fields  haA^e  been 
practically  given  up  for  years  to  pasture,  and  only 
half  stocked  at  that.  Many  of  the.se  fields  could 
now  be  idoAved,  giA-en  a  fair  dressing  of  limestone, 
and  planted  to  flint  varieties  of  corn,  using  nitro¬ 
gen  and  ]»hosi)horic  acid  in  the  hill.  They  can  l)e 
seeded  to  rye  or  Avheat  Avith  clover  at  the  last  cul¬ 
tivation,  give  a  paying  crop  of  small  grain  the  next 
.sea.son,  .and  then  come  back  into  Alsike  or  HAveet 
clovei*. 

In  IMaine  there  is  Quite  a  general  report  that 
Hpring  Avh(*at  is  proving  a  success  in  many  parts 
of  the  Htate,  and  Ave  think  this  development  is  likely 
to  go  on.  Grain  is  now  .so  high  in  price  that  it  Avill 
pay  as  a  f;irm  crop.  There  are  many  situations  on  a 
New  England  hillside  Avhere  by  taking  out  some  of 
the  stone  walls  long  fields  Avill  be  left  suitable  for 
Avorking  Avith  one  of  the  light  tractors  noAV  on  the 
market.  Thus  several  farmers  having  adjoining 
farms  might  throAv  their  hilly  lands  together,  and 
by  using  a  tractor  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  jdow- 
ing  and  the  help  reQuired  in  t.aking  care  of  a  crop 
of  barley,  oats  or  Avheat.  In  fact  Ave  think,  judging 
from  the  performance  of  a  tractor  in  our  oavu  neigh¬ 
borhood,  that  something  of  this  cooperative  Avork 
is  bound  to  come  in  NeAV  England  and  make  great 
changes  in  farming.  It  is  said  that  every  farmer 
.should  .struggle  to  put  his  farm  into  Alfalfa.  It 
may  he  Avell  to  Qualify  this  advice  for  certain  parts 
•  of  the  country,  for  Ave  firmly  belieA'e  that  Alsike 
clover  and  Hweet  clover  are  for  many  parts  of  the 
Eastern  Htates  nioi’o  profitable  to  the  general  far¬ 
mer  than  Alfalfa.  We  believe  too,  against  the  ar¬ 
gument  of  most  of  the  Alfalfa  men,  that  the  time 
Avill  come  Avhen  it  Avill  pay  many  of  our  New  Eng¬ 
land  farmers  to  transplant  the  new  Siberian  varie¬ 
ties  as  they  Avould  cabbage  or  tomato  plants. 


College  Students  as  Farm  Workers 

I  WOULD  like  to  contribute  my  ideas  as  to  the 
value  of  the  college  student  as  a  helper  on  the 
farm.  I  have  had  much  experience,  though  em¬ 
ploying  them  for  special  purposes,  and  it  has  been 
altogether  favorable.  There  is  use  for  him  on  many 
a  farm  Avhere  there  is  good  Avork  to  be  done.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  I  believe  he  has  in  him  earn¬ 
estness  of  purpose,  energy  and  ambition  that  Avill 
enable  him  to  make  good  if  given  a  fair  shOAV.  The 
idea  so  often  held  that  he  is  merely  out  for  a  good 
time,  or  to  shoAv  his  superiority  over  the  country 
people  he  meets,  is  not  often  true. 

The  trouble  is  more  often  in  the  point  of  view 
of  his  employer.  If  a  farmer  accepts  the  services 
of  one  of  these  inexperienced  young  felloAvs,  think¬ 
ing  to  get  from  him  all-’round  efficiency  as  a  hired 
man,  dis.appointment  is  bound  to  follow.  He  can¬ 
not  be  used  succes.sfully  on  a  farm  Avhere  he  is  to 
be  the  only  helper,  or  even  Avhere  only  one  or  tAvo 
men  are  employed.  Especially  if  he  comes  from 
the  city,  owing  to  his  entire  or  imperfect  lack  of 
knowledge  of  farm  duties,  so  many  of  them  reQuir- 
ing  technical  expertness,  a  student  cannot  expect 
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nor  demand  full  wages  until  he  has  become  com¬ 
petent,  nor  Is  a  farmer  .iustified  in  taking  a  student 
because  he  may  be  obtained  for  a  cheaper  price,  and 
then  expect  too  much  from  him. 

They  are  men  of  intelligence — that  goes  without 
saying.  They  are  not  shirkers.  Most  of  the  men 
I  have  had  have  come  to  me  as  learners,  and  they 
have  been  willing  and  anxious  to  take  hold  of  any 
of  the  multitudinous  jobs  that  loom  up  on  a  busy 
farm ;  they  quickly  learn  to  do  their  allotted  work, 
and  they  have  acquitted  them.selves  well.  Though 
there  is  much  substance  in  the  objection  that  they 
can  only  come  during  a  short  vacation  time,  when 
they  are  not  needed,  I  would  put  out  just  one  sug¬ 
gestion;  that  many  an  orchardist  would  do  well, 
if  he  can  get  them,  to  set  one  or  more  young  col¬ 
lege  men  thinning  his  fruit  and  helping  about  the 
orchard  and  farm  during  the  Summer  weeks. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  s.  tkator. 


amount  is  paid,  the  farm  is  deeded  to  the  purchaser.  If 
this  young  man  bears  a  good  reputation,  aud  has  good 
prospects  of  succeeding,  he  might  induce  a  man  hav¬ 
ing  capital  to  back  him  on  such  a  proposition  as  this. 


Buying  Farms  on  Easy  Terms 

WE  have  stated  several  times  that  probably  the 
farmers  of  Vermont  can  ol'tain  better  terms 
for  borrowing  money  than  in  any  other  State  iu 
the  Union.  There  are  various  rea¬ 
sons  for  this. 

Farming  is  and  always  will  be  the 
chief  business  in  Vermont.  Vermont 
people  tinderstand  this  and  are  de¬ 
sirous  of  filling  the  State  with  enter¬ 
prising  farmers  who  will  take  in¬ 
terest  in  their  woi'k.  Then  the  Ver¬ 
mont  people  are  as  a  rule  very 
thrifty.  The  banks  are  well  supplied 
with  money  and  on  general  i>rinci- 
ples  they  would  prefer  if  i)Ossible  to 
have  it  invested  at  home  in  Vermont 
enten)ri.ses.  Thus  everything  works 
toward  the  plan  of  building  up  farm¬ 
ing  by  giving  farmers  .a  fair  chance. 

Not  long  ago  we  reci'ived  a  (iue.s- 
tion  from  a  young  man  in  A'ermont 
who  said  that  he  was  married  and 
had  children.  He  wants  to  go  to 
farming,  but  has  no  capital  to  start 
with,  i; e  has  found  a  farm  well  sit¬ 
uated  aid  Avell  located  which  can  be 
bought  for  something  over  .$12.t>00. 

It  is  a  good  farm,  capable  of  carry¬ 
ing  ftO  head  of  cattle  and  the  neces- 
sar.\  hoi-ses.  The  location  is  good  for 
an  increase  of  busine.ss  in  the  future. 

Now  this  man  has  no  mone.v,  but  he 
wants  to  buy  about  as  follows: 

Tie  will  give  a  mortgage  for  half 
the  price  of  the  farm,  and  he  wants 
to  take  care  of  the  balance  in  bank¬ 
able  notes,  signed  by  peojde  who 
would  be  accepted  as  fail'  security  by 
the  bank.  Thider  such  a  plan  this 
man,  AVithout  capital,  would  have  a 
farm ;  his  property  would  serve  as 
.security  for  the  purchase  jirice,  and 
if  the  man  proved  him.self  c.-ijiable 
he  could  jiay  off  his  debt  after  a  term 
of  years.  This  young  man  is  a  far¬ 
mer,  knows  the  iiractical  side  of 
fanning  and  has  also  taken  a  cour.<e 
in  dairying  at  tin  agricnlrural  col¬ 
lege.  '  Such  a  j)roi»osition  wotild 
hardly  be  noticed  by  the  b.inks  in 
most  of  the  States.  Trobably  few 
people  with  money  would  be  willing 
to  lend  more  than  40%  of  the  vjilue 
of  such  a  farm.  In  A^ermout,  hoAV- 
ever,  the  .situation  S(*ems  to  be  such 
that  a  young  man  of  good  character 
and  reputation  could  a-ctually  get 
started  under  very  favorable  condi¬ 
tions.  One  of  the  best  posted  men  in  A^er- 
Diont  imikes  the  following  statement  regarding 
the  chance  for  such  a  .voting  man  to  obtain  a  loan 
or  to  start  without  capital,  and  we  doubt  if  similar 
chances  can  be  found  in  any  other  agricultural 
State  of  the  Union. 

It  is  the  usual  custom  for  A'’eruiout  banks  to  loau 
to  men  who  have  good  moral  character,  and  good  pros¬ 
pect  of  succes|s,  C0%  of  the  value  of  a  farm.  In  case  a 
.vouiig  man  is  Avell  known  in  a  community,  and  is 
able  to  interest  some  man  having  capital  to  go  spon¬ 
sor  for  him,  the  bank  avouUI  probably  loan  more  money, 
Iv”'  note  secured  by  first  class  signers.  I 

think,  however,  that  the  young  man  would  have  to  be 
more  than  an  ordinary  risk.  The  fact  that  this  young 
man  is  24  years  of  age.  is  married  and  has  chUdren, 
ant  has  .saved  no  money,  is  an  indication  that  he  is 
aot  a  first-class  financier.  It  is  not  an  unusual  thing 
or  owners  of  farms  to  sell  to  a  promising  young  man 
under  some  form  of  redeemable  lease,  wiierebv  the 
purchaser  pays  as  rental  6%  of  the  value  of  the 'farm, 
iind  m  case  anything  more  than  this  is  paid,  the  sum 
applies  in  reducing  the  principal.  After  a  certain 


Milk  Prices  in  Colorado 

ITHOUOHT  you  might  be  interested  in  the  fol- 
hrwing  schedule  of  the  prices  offered  tis  for 
milk : 

Lamar,  Colo.,  March  24,  1017. 

To  Our  Patrons : 

The  following  prices  will  be  paid  per  100  pound.s  of 
fresh,  whole,  sweet,  untainted  and  unadulterated  milk 
delivered  at  our  plant : 

April  $2.20;  May  $1.00;  .Tune  $1.0.5;  ,Tuly  .$2.05; 
August  $2.20 :  September  $2.20.  Average  for  six 
months,  $2.08  1-3. 

These  prices  are  for  milk  testing  from  3..3'  to  3.5 
per  cent,  butterfat.  For  milk  testing  less  than  3.3  per 
cent,  there  will  be  a  deduction  of  2  cents  for  every 
point  lower  test. 

For  milk  testiiig  more  than  3.5  per  cent.,  a  pre¬ 
mium  of  two  cents  for  each  one-tenth  per  cent,  will  be 
paid. 

AA'’e  reserve  the  right  to  get  control  samples  on  a 
man’s  premises  and  where  certain  evidence  of  skimming 
or  watering  exists  we  reserve  the  right  to  di.scontinue 
further  business  relations,  or  make  the  cut  greater, 
as  Ave  see  fit. 

AA'e  alst)  reserve  the  right  to  reject  all  milk  testing 
less  than  3.0  per  cent. 


The  Pride  of  the  Farm — Big  Corn  and  Little  Child.  Fig.  244 

I’rusting  tlie  .above  iirices  meet  witli  your  approval, 
and  soliciting  your  further  patronage,  we  are, 
IlesiK'ctfully  yours, 

IlKLVETIA  illl.K  CONP.  CO. 

It  look.s  good  coniparod  with  New  York  jirices 
when  you  understand  the  cleanest  green  Alf.-ilfa  hay 
here  is  usually  worth  about  $7  in  stack.  I  have 
sold  lots  of  it  for  .$5  and  $0.  There  is  no  barn 
score  whatever;  that  is,  our  cattle  are  very  seldom 
stabled  except  for  milking  and  grain  feeding.  Our 
beet  pulp,  fresh  undried,  costs  us  25  cents  a  ton  at 
factory,  30  cents  a  ton  freight  to  local  station.  AA'e 
have  from  one  to  two  tons  of  beet  tops  per  acre, 
very  excellent  (unexcelled  even  by  green  Alfalfa) 
fattening  and  milk  producing  fodder  as  by-product 
from  sugar  beets.  In  addition  our  Alfalfa  can  be 
pastured  after  third  cutting,  till  the  new  year.  It 
seems  New  York  prices  ought  to  be  much  higher. 

W.  A.  MACPTrERSOX. 


Peach  Trees  on  Long  Island 

I  have  some  peach  trees  on  my  place  at  East 
Patchogue.  L.  I.  I  bought  the  place  re<'ently  and  am 
told  by  the  former  owner  that  the  trees  have  never 
borne  any  fruit,  although  they  are  from  three  to  five 
years  and  apparently  healthy.  I  am  told  by  neighbors 
that  peach  trees  do  not  bear  in  that  locality.  AVill  you 
advise  me  the  probable  cause  of  their  not  bearing? 
Do  you  consider  that  it  is  the  soil,  (he  fact  that  pos¬ 
sibly  they  have  not  been  sprayed  properly  or  the  cli¬ 
mate?  The  soil  Ls  a  sandy  loam  with  a  sand  sub.soil. 
If  it  is  the  spraying,  the  soil,  or  pos.sibly  pruning.  I 
can  ea.sily  correct  the  difficulties,  but  if  it  is  the  cli¬ 
mate,  I  presume  that  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  chop 
them  down.  w.  ir.  f. 

T  is  impossible  without  first  seeing  the  conditioms 
.surrounding  the  orchard  and  knowing  previous 
treatment  of  same  to  be  positive  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  trouble.  There  are  several  factors  that  may 
prevent  the  trees  bearing;  such  as  too  much  wood 
growth  from  overfeeding;  or,  jiossibly  varieties  may 
have  been  planted  that  are  shy  bearer.s.  There 
is  a  popular  opinion  that  peach 'trees  do  not  do 
well  near  s'alt  Avater.  I  know  of  seA’eral  orchards 
located  Avitb'ln  a  few  rods  of  salt  water  that  bear 
fairly  Avell.  These  orchards  are  protected  from  the 
full  sAveep  of  llie  oce:ui  Avinds  by  Avind-breaks.  As 
a  rule  fruit  trees  near  sjilt  Av.-iter  suffer  more  from 
sand-blasts  than  from  any  salt  the 
air  may  contain.  Of  cour.se  fogs  and 
scud  from  the  ocean  make  conditions 
more  faA'orable  for  fruit-rot,  or 
broAvu-rot  of  the  fruit:  also  for  the 
groAvth  of  lichens  and  moss  on  the 
trees  during  Fall  and  AA'inter.  The 
latter  condition  can  be  preA'ented  by 
sjiraying  the  trees  Avbile  donn.'ut 
Avith  lime-sulidinr  solution. 

Although  the  trouble  may  result 
from  one  of  the  c.inscs  given  I  mis¬ 
trust  that  in  this  orchard  it  is  due 
to  :i  l.ick  of  “air-di-:iiiiage.”  Lack 
of  air  drainage  sboAvs  in  tAvo  di.s- 
tinct  forms  on  the  island.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  island  in  the  mor¬ 
aine  .section  there  are  ‘•ketrle-lioles” 
Avliich  vary  from  a  feAV  .sipiare  rods 
to  several  acres  in  extent.  These 
“kettle-boles”  may  occur  on  practi¬ 
cally  level  land.  AA’ith  a  moderate 
wind  bloAviug  the  air  in  these  holes 
is  disturbed  veiy  little.  Peaches  set 
iu  one  of  tbe.se  pockets  invariably 
fail  to  bear  fruit.  During  Avarm 
bright  da.vs  the  air  in  the  boles 
Avarnis  up  to  a  temperature  AA'here 
the  buds  begin  to  swell.  A  cold  AvaA'e 
folloAv.s  Avith  the  result  that  the  buds 
Avinter-kill.  The  same  condition  can 
follow  Avhere  an  orchard  is  .set  on 
coni]  )ani  lively  level  land  and  sur¬ 
rounded  Avitli  Avoods,  as  a  result  many 
of  the  varieties  in  the  orchard  Avill 
fail  to  hear  because  the  buds  have 
resiionded  to  their  Avarm  surround¬ 
ings  too  early  in  the  AA’inter. 

The  second  condition  occur.s  oA-er 
small  areas  in  A'arious  section.s  of 
the  island,  usually  on  Ioav  ground,  hut 
soinelimes  on  comparatively  high 
loA'el  land  through  the  central  por¬ 
tion  of  the  island.  It  is  ju-oduced 
Avliere  two  enrrents  of  air  meet,  or 
Avhere  they  move  ontAvanl  in  oppo¬ 
site  directions.  During  jieriods  Avhen 
“loAv"  and  “high”  areas  are  not 
moving  over  the  country  rapidly,  the 
old  biAv  given  in  the  geographies  of 
our  boyhood  da.vs,  viz,  that  “the  Avind 
bloAvs  from  the  Avater  toAvards  the 
land  during  the  day  aud  from  the 
land  toAvard.s  the  Avater  during  the 
night,”  sometimes  holds  true.  On  a 
naiTOAv  strip  of  land  like  laing  Island  AAith  a  body 
of  Avater  on  each  side,  Avheii  the  above  law  holds  a 
vacuum  or  as  the  aeronauts  .say  a  “avoH”  is  formed 
doAvn  Avhich  the  cold  from  the  upper  regions  tumbles. 

Although  a  writer  iu  a  recent  U.  S.  AA'eather  Bu¬ 
reau  rejAort  claims  Long  Island  has  a  growing  sea¬ 
son  of  1S4  days  hetAveeu  the  last  and  first  frost, 
under  the  above  described  conditions  fro.sts  fre- 
(piently  occur  every  month  in  the  year  except  July 
and  Aiigu.st.  In  these  spots  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
occurrence  to  see  oak  sprouts  four  to  six  inches  in 
length  killed  in  .Tune.  One  could  not  expect  to  get 
a  crop  from  peach  trees  set  iu  such  locations.  For¬ 
tunately  these  belts  are  not  very  Avide.  Probably 
the  .same  conditions  liold  iu  the  above  described 
belts  during  the  AVinter,  but  Ave  have  not  been  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  have  thermometers  located  near 
them  to  record  Avliat  takes  place. 

IletK’e  even  on  Long  Island  avo  must  consider  r.ii- 
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drainag*'  when  setting  a  peach  orchard. 
In  genei’al  terms  a  belt  of  land  from 
two  to  thrf*e  miles  wide  on  each  side  of 
the  island  is  more  favorable  for  growing 
peaches  than  the  central  portions.  The 
fact  that  the  north  half  of  the  island  is 
hilly  makes  it  a  more  favorable  location 
for  peach  orchards  than  the  south  half. 

Avoid  setting  peach  trees  in  “kettle 
holes,”  or  on  level  land  surrounded  by 
woods  whicli  form  a  pocket.  hen  set¬ 
ting  an  orcliard  near  the  ocean  put  the 
wind-break  on  the  south  and  east  side, 
leaving  the  north  and  west  sides  open 
to  the  winds.  Orchards  can  be  set  in 
valleys  and  on  hill.sides,  provided  there 
is  lower  land  near  the  orchard  for  fogs 
and  cold  air  to  settle  into.  F.  A.  S. 


An  Old  Asparagus  Bed 

I  regret  to  have. to  turn  down  the  as¬ 
paragus  offer,  for  we  all  like  it,  and  <  ) 
plants  are  <|uite  enough  to  supply  a  fam¬ 
ily  for  the  season.  My  experience  may 
encourage  or  discourage  the  planter  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  point  of  view. 

Thirty-three  years  ago  I  began  to  care 
for  an  asparagus  bed  which  had  been  set 
10  years,  I  suppose.  I  thought  I  should 
outlive  it,  but  I  am  sure  now  that  it  will 
outlive  me,  for  I  am  cutting  as  much 
good  “grass”  from  it  as  I  ever  did,  from 
about  May  1  to  the  latter  part  of  .Tune. 
T’here  is  plenty  for  us,  and  some  for  the 
neighbors.  It  was  not  set  deep,  probably 
not  ovet  eight  or  nine  inches.  In  the 
Fall  it  gets  .a  heavy  coat  of  dressing 
which  is  lightly  forked  under  in  the 
Spring,  and  tin;  hens  at  that  time  work 
the  surface  very  fine.  Two  or  three  times 
in  Summer  ashes  are  rathei*  thickly 
strewn,  and  the  top  turned  over  with  a. 
fork,  avoiding  the  plants  or  working 
through  and  above  them.  After  cutting 
the  plants  soon  sh.ade  the  ground,  and 
few  weeds  appear,  and  the  bed  now 
takes  care  of  itself.  Refuse  salt  is  put 
here,  perhaps  because  there  is  no  better 
place  to  dispose  of  it.  I  can  see  no  effect 
either  on  the  plants  or  the  weeds. 

Asparagus  is  a  more  able  and  ambi¬ 
tious  plant  than  is  generally  supposed.  It 
crowds  the  rank  grass  along  the  edges  of 
this  bed,  and  the  finest  shoots  are  often 
found  in  the  grass.  Like  hawkweed  it 
shows  a  desire  to  overstep  the  limits.  I 
think  it  craves  new  soil,  and  that  a  top¬ 
dressing  of  good  new  loam  every  two 
years  would  encourage  it  greatly. 

Maine.  C.  S.  P. 

N.-Y.— That  is  what  we  have 
claimed,  and  why  we  say  that  every  farm 
should  have  an  asparagus  bed.  It  will 
take  care  of  itself  better  than  any  other 
vegetable.  The  Hope  Farm  boys  had  no 
idea  of  the  swarm  awaiting  them  when 
they  made  their  offer.  They  sent  every 
root  they  had  and  still  were  unable  to  fill 
one-third  of  the  orders  ! 


Controlling  Onion  Maggot 

I  have  a  jiiece  of  land  whore  I  raise 
onions,  the  only  land  I  have  that  is  fit  for 
them.  I  have  had  onions  on  that  same 
•  land  for  about  in  years,  and  it  raises  fine 
onions,  only  the  maggots  thin  them  out.  I 
did  not  have  a  good  stand  at  all  last  year. 
Can  you  tell  me  how  to  get  rid  of  the 
maggots?  A.  J.  G. 

Hallston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

A  new  and  effective  method  has  recent¬ 
ly  been  developed  to  prevent  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  onion  maggots.  We  all  know 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  dislodge  the 
maggot  after  it  has  once  begun  to  destroy 
the  crop.  Therefore,  the  new  treatment 
recognizes  this  difficulty  and  avoids  it. 
This  new  method  is  developed  by  our 
State  entomologists,  who  understand  the 
life  history  of  our  insects.  Because  of 
this  they  have  been  able  to  find  a  means 
of  destroying  the  parent  insects  which  are 
responsible  for  the  infestation  of  mag¬ 
gots,  thereby  avoiding  trouble  later  on. 
The  onion  maggot  hatches  from  an  egg 
which  is  laid  near  the  onion  by  a  fly  which 
looks  very  much  like  the  common  house 
fly.  After  the  onion  maggots  eat  enough 
so  th.at  they  are  fully  grown,  they  leave 
the  onion  roots  and  crawl  down  into  the 
ground  another  inch  or  two.  There  they 
lie  for  a  weidc  or  so,  until  they  graduall.v 
transform  and  develop  into  a  fly  just  like 
the  original  parent.  The  flies  sit  around 
the  onion  patch  a  few  days,  during  which 
time  they  mate  and  prepare  to  lay  their 
eggs  for  the  next  infestation  of  maggots. 
After  the  fly  lays  her  eggs  she  soon  dies. 
Three  complete  broods  appear  each  year. 


However,  the  first  is  usually  the  mo.st  de¬ 
structive  because  the  maggots  are  active 
in  early  May,  when  the  onions  are  mo.st 
easily  destroyed.  The  second  infestation 
comes  in  .Tune  and  thft  third  along  in  mid¬ 
summer. 

It  has  been  found  that  during  the.  fir.st 
warm  days  of  middle  April  in  New  Jersey 
the  parent  flies  can  be  seen  sitting  around 
the  onion  patch.  Furthermore,  it  has 
been  found  that  they  are  particularly  fond 
of  a  solution  of  molasses  and  water  when 
it  is  flavored  with  onion.  Therefore,  by 
adding  a  poison  to  this  bait  the  flies  are 
killed  off  before  they  lay  the  eggs  from 
which  the  maggots  come.  The  poison  bait 
solution  is  made  by  boiling  a  few  onions 
or  onion  tops  about  five  minutes  in  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  water.  To  this  boiling  water  add 
one-fourth  ounce  of  sodium  arsenite,  some¬ 
times  called  white  arsenic.  Stir  this  and 
add  one  pint  of  molasses.  The  best  way 
to  apply  the  bait  is  to  sprinkle,  it  in 
coarse -drops  about  the  onion  field  and  on 
adjacent  vegetation  where  the  flies  will  be 
attr.acted  to  it.  No  attempt  should  be 
made  to  cover  the  onion  tops  with  a 
spray;  the  coarse  drops  properly  applied 
should  he  more  effective  than  a  misty 
.spray.  The  applications  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  every  four  or  five  days  from  the 
time  the  onions  crack  the  ground  until 
the  middle  of  .Tune.  One  gallon  of  the  so¬ 
lution  should  be  enough  for  one  applica¬ 
tion  to  an  acre.  The  commercial  sodium 
jirsenate  should  be  ordered  ahead  of  time 
because  the  druggi.st  may  have  to  send  for 
it.  The  commercial  material  is  quite  expen¬ 
sive  and  a  half  pound'  to  the  acre  would 
be  suflicient.  The  writer  tried  out  this 
method  last  year.  Where  the  material 
was  applied  correctly,  not  one  onion  was 
touched  with  a  maggot,  while  right  across 
the  street  a  field  had  to  be  plowed  up  be¬ 
cause  of  the  destructive  work  of  the  mag¬ 
gots.  K.  W.  DEBAUN. 


Spring  Fertilizers  for  Wheat 

Last  Fall  I  soAved  several  acres  of  corn 
ground  to  wheat.  As  the  ground  had 
been  in  grass  and  well  manured  I  sowed 
only  100  lbs.  of  fertilizer  per  acre.  The 
wheat  does  not  look  well,  and  I  feel  sure 
it  is  because  of  the  lack  of  sufficient  fer¬ 
tilizer.  I  wonder  if  I  could  sow  fertilizer 
yet,  and  harrow  it  in?  What  kind  should 
i  use?  R.  M.  E. 

Virginia. 

Nitrate  of  soda  will  supply  soluble  ni¬ 
trogen  and  acid  phosphate  will  give  avail¬ 
able  phosphoric  acid.  For  a  Spring  ap¬ 
plication  we  would  not  use  other  forms  of 
these  elements.  One  part  of  nitrate  to 
parts  acid  phosphate  is  a  good  propor¬ 
tion — 2,o0  to  .“00  pounds  per  aci-e.  In 
this  year  of  high  prices  such  api)licatio)i 
ought  to  pay.  You  need  not  harrow  this 
fertilizer  in.  .Tnst  .scatter  it  evenly  over 
the  field  while  the  ground  is  moist.  It  is 
often  hard  to  get  an  even  diistribution  of 
small  amounts  of  fertilizer.  The  best 
plan  is  to  mix  it  with  about  three  times 
its  hulk  of  good  soil  or  sifted  coal  ashes 
and  then  .sjn-ead. 


SoT.niKHS  OF  Ac.RTCT’r.xrRE. — Respond¬ 
ing  to  the  President’s  call  all  who  have 
access  to  a  piece  of  land  will  try  to  help 
out  the  food  supply  this  year.  Many  of 
them  will  raise  little  more  than  an  appe¬ 
tite  and  a  blister,  and  barely  get  back  the 
seed  the.v  put  into  the  ground,  hut  they 
will  try  to  show  their  spirit  at  least. 
Farming  is  a  bu.siuess  and  a  profession 
requiring  trained  and  skilled  labor,  aiid 
on  general  principles  it  is  better  to  leave 
food  production  to  farmers — giving  them 
a  fair  chance  to  obtain  capital  and  labor, 
Bardens  and  small  lots  will  provide  veg¬ 
etables  and  some  poultry  food,  but  the 
bread  and  meat  must  be  grown  by  skilled 
farmers.  Yet  the  little  children  may  help 
by  .showing  po.ssibilities  or  giving  us  en- 
thusia.sm  and  hope.  The  little  one  .shown 
at  Fig.  244  (page  Gl,3)  is  good  to  look 
upon.  Here  we  see  something  of  the  po*s- 
sihilities  of  a  cornstalk  and  the  pride  of 
the  household  beside  it.  Acres  of  corn 
like  this  (if  we  could  learn  how  to  pro¬ 
duce  it)  would  fill  the  silos  or  provide 
johnny-cake  for  the  multitude — and  the 
love  of  little  people  like  the  child  .shown 
in  the  picture,  will  be  the  greatest  spur  to 
the  ambition  needed  to  produce  the  crop. 


“For  the  Land’s  .Sake,  use  liowker’s 
hVrtilizers ;  they  enri(4i  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


Seasonable  Farm  Seeds 

cow  PEAS,  SOY  BEANS 

The  best  varieties  for  hay  and 
silage,  also  Millets^  ‘Buckwheat^ 
Dwarf  Essex  Rape,  etc. 

MANGEL  WURZELS  and 
SUGAR  BEETS 

for  stock  feeding,  all  the  best  varieties. 
Write  for  prices  on  any  Farm  Seeds  de¬ 
sired,  also  ask  for  free  Alfalfa  Leaflet. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BASIC  SLAG 


'THE 

A  Ton 


_ great  Alfalfa  fertilizer,  splendid  also  for 

Corn,  Soy  Beans,  Wheat  and  Oats.  We  believe 
that  no  other  fertilizer  on  the  market  gives  better 
results  on  the  crops  named  than  Basic  Slag  does. 

We  have  used  it  on  our  own  farms  for  years  and 
prefer  it  to  all  other  fertilizers. 

Sir.ee  the  European  War  began,  it  has  been  ex- 
trr  nely  difficult  to  obtain  this  material  but  we 
hi.ve.been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  two-hundred 
tons  and  we  are  pricing  it  so  low  that  itis  relatively 
cheaper  than  Acid  Phosphate.  We  offer  it  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky, Indiana,  Jiq  ca 
Illinois,  M’.'  nigan  and  Ohio.  Price  lI/.uU 
In  many  cases  we  can  ship  from  warehouse  in 
states  mentioned.  Analysis  15%  to  17%  Phosphoric 
Acid;  .35%to  50%  Hme.  Orders  for  twotons  orover 
may  be  wired  at  our  expense. 

THE  WING  SEED  COMPANY,  Box  823,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 


MORE  MONEY  FOR  FRUIT 

prices  for  fruit  in  the 
white  basket  —The 
“Berlin  Quart/'  Tbou- 
sandsof  growerenow 
enjoying  btgKer  pro¬ 
fits.  Lots  of  money 
making  hints  in  our 
free  catalog  —  write 
at  once. 

THE  BERLIN  FRUIT 
BOX  CO. 

Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


Book 


Early  Vegetable  Plants' 

BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS  PREPAID 
Cabbage,  Tomato,  Beet,  Cauliflower,  Lettuce,  Celery, 
Sweet  Potato,  Pepper,  Egg  Plants.  Large  or  small  lots 
First  class  plants  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Also 

Strawberry  Plants 

The  big,  profitable  varieties— early,  mid-season,  late  and 
everbearing:  and  the  best  varieties  of  Raspberry,  Black¬ 
berry, Gooseberry.  Currant, Grape,  Asparagus,  Rhubarb, 
Horseradish  and  Flowering  Plants  and  Fruit  Trees. 
Catalog  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES.  GOOD  GROUND,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Ten  of  the  best  varieties  selected  out  of  a  bundled. 
Ten  varieties  that  are  good  enough  for  any  one. 
Early,  Medium  and  Late.  Send  for  onr  1917  price 
list  of  strawberry  and  other  plants.  KonianceSeed 
&  Plant  Farm,  CALEB  BOGGS  &  CO.,Cheswold,Oelaware 

100  St.  Regis  Everbearing  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

by  Parcel  Post  $1.  PAUL  L.  HEGGAN,  Waterford,  N.  J. 

Sfravfberry  Plants  and  Asparagus  Roots  ^gemide 

plants  ill  season.  "Write  for  de.scriptive  catalog. 

PENROSE  PLANT  ANO  TRUCK  FARM,  W.  P.  Drake,  Oover,  Del. 

CLraiukarru  Dlanlc  Leadingvarieties,$2  and$2.50  per 
OiranDerry  nanio  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Caatalog  free,  which  describes  each  variety.  Tells 
how  to  plant.  BUNTING’S  NURSERIES.  Box  1  .SelbyviUe.  Del. 

CTDAUfRCDRY  PLANTS— Best  Everbearing.  Also 
O  I  nHlIDCmi  I  standard  June  fruiting  varieties. 
UCRCTARI  CC  ALL  KINDS.  Get  my  price  on  plants 
WbUk  IHUUbO  sent  by  )>arccl  post,  prepaid,  and 
special  price  on  large  orders.  0.  E.  FIELD,  Senell,  li.  i. 


OTDIUfDCDDV  Dl  AUTO  EverbearingandJunevarle- 
0  I  ilAYl  DCiiri I  r LAn  I  u  tie.s.  Also  Itaspberry  and 
lllnckberi-y  plants.  Asparagus  i-oots  and  Sweet  Potato 
seed  .Catalogue  free.  M..  IS.  ItGltGO, Vineland,  N.  J. 

OLrouiKorrioQ  Send  for  new  catalog.  Low  prices  for 
Ollanucillco  best  plants.  100  Superb  everbearing 
mailed  for  $1  east  of  Miss.  (.Idtli  year  onr  advertise 
nieiit  has  been  in  11.  N.-Y.)  SLAVMAKER  S  SON,  Wyoming,  Dol. 

Mon  ey  M  a k  i  ii  g 
Varieties.  Booklet 

Box  159,  Seaford,  Del. 

9(rflwhprru  ''NO  VEGETABLE  PLANTS.  All  leading  va- 
Oll  anuci  I J  vieties  in  their  season, including  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  Pall  Bearing  Send  for  Cat.  Oavid  Rodway,  Harlly,  Del. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

and  I’rice  list  Free.  V.  R.  ALLEN, 


SIRiWBERRl  PLANTS 

Catalogue  Free  Basil  Perry,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


FRESH 


°  ®  ^(rawhprruPhnlc  stock,  willis 

PROGRESSIVE  OUdnUeilJrldlllS  Rors.  Hooslck  Falla,  N.t. 


TOMATO  SEED-NewSlone  >nd6reaterBaliimore 

Pound  postage  paid,  $1.50.  Booking  orders  for  Sweet 
Potato  and  other  Vegetable  plants.  Send  for  de¬ 
scriptive  list.  H.  AUSTIN,  Feltou,  Delaware 


Cabbage  and  Tomato  Plants  t 

paid,  100— ,50c.;  300— $1.25;  500,  $2;  l,0n0— $2.7,5.  Loading 
varieties.  Other  plantsiu  season.  Oaklin  Farm,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 


A  Cp  AO  Am  IC»  Warranted  to  grow. 

O  KELSEY.  West  Harllord.  Conn. 


I  a/>min<vr<>a<li>  Quality  bred  si.x  years.  Gei'mination 

Uvaming tally  test,  97%.  $18  bunliel.  vvitli  bugs. 
SEEIN  C«»1LN.  1)4  acres,  1916,  yielded  317  bushel  ears. 
MEADOW  FAKM,  IIAUTSDALE,  NEW  TOKK 


INOCULATE 


AND 

DOUBLE 

THE 

CROP 


SOY  BEANS 

Prepared  for  Alfalfa,  Clover,  all  legumes 
50  cts.  per  acre;  6  acres, 

A  one-acre  bottle  inoculates  90  lbs.  seed 
Sen<l  for  30-page  book  on  legumes 

THE  EGGEKT  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Canton,  Ohio 


SEED  POTATOES 

If  you  want  the  very  best  Aroostook 
County,  Miane  improved  pedigreed  Seed 
Potatoes  of  the  best  marketable  va¬ 
rieties,  either  in  car  lots  or  less  car  lots, 
send  for  our  Seed  Potato  Pamphlet. 

WM.  S.  SWEET  &  SON,  Inc. 

CRAWFORD  SQUARE.  PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 


CRIMM 


Absolutely  true  to  name.  Have  sold 
seed  from  the  same  field  for  three  years. 

,\11  weeds  are  hand  pulled.  99.75  pure. 
We  have  letters  saying  that  while  all  ordi¬ 
nary  .-\lfalfa  was  killed  our  Grimm  went  through^ 
the  winter  inline  shape.  Ask  for  samples  and  price.  " 

O.  M.  SCOTT  a  SONS  CO.,  330  Main  SI.,  Marysville,  Ohio 


Alfalfa 
Seed  Corn 
Soy  Beans 

Hoffman’s  Farm  Seeds 


Also,  Seed  Potatoes — Seed  Oate— 
Corns,  suitable  for  both  cribbing 
and  Bilo — Clovers,  including  Al¬ 
falfa  from  ruaaed  Northwest— Cow 
Peas— Canada  Peaa — Sprina  Grain. 


Samples 

Free 


1 


Hoffman’s  1917  CataloR  is  full  of  valu¬ 
able  hints.  It  is  free,  with  samples,  if 
you  mention  this  paper.  Write  today. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 
Landisville*  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Free  from  weed  seeds  and 
waste  matter.  Kansas,  Montana, 
Dakota,  also  Grimm  and  Cossack. 
O.M.  Scott  &  Sods  Co.,  240  Main  St,  Marysrille,  Ohio 

Improved  GOLDEN  DENT  GOURD  SEED  CORN 

bred  for 30  years  on  the  Enieka  Stock  Farm.  Pro¬ 
duces  over  100  bush,  shelled  corn  to  the  acre.  Write 
for  sample  and  cirenbar. 

Edward  Walter,  Oept.  R,  West  Chester,  Penn. 


I  SWEET  CLOVER 


CLOVERLEA  SEED  CO. 
of  North  Dakota 

KINDERHOOK,  N.  Y. 


We  have  several  varieties 
of  excellent  quality ;  both  early 
and  late.  Also  Inoculatoi’.  Ask 
for  prices  and  catalog. 

O.  M. SCOTT  &  SONS  CO., 540  Main  S(.,Marycville,  0.1 


sALE-Cow  Peas-Soy  Beans-Scarlet  Clover  Seed 

JOSKPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware 

C  AH  M  Ps'd’s  Yellow  Dent,  Early  Learning  and 

NrrIll.llKIl  'VbiteCap.  Sanii)le8  and  Catalog  free. 
ULiUU  xheo.  Hurt  A-  Sons,  .Melroae, Ohio 


Millions  of  Fruit  Trees 


Everyone  genuine  Harrison-grown, 
robust,  healthy,  true-to-name  ana 
budded  from  bearing  orchards^ 
Backed  by  more  than  . 

25  years*  fruit-growing  and 
fjQPScry  •xpcrienco.  Apples,  peaches, 
pears,  plums,  cherries  and  small  fruits. 

Also  full  line  of  ornamentals.  Write  to> 
day  for  1917  l^ult Guide— /rec.  “Largest 
growers  of  fruit  trees  in  the  world.  ' 

Harrisons*  NurseneSt  Box  14  Berlin,  Md. 


NUT  TREES 

start  right  with  niy  hardy 
Pennsylvania  grown  grafted 
trees  and  avoid  disappoint- 
nient.  Haudsonie  catalogue 
free. 

J.  F.  JONES 

THE  NUT  TREE  SPECIALIST 
Box  R,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Norway  Maple  Trees  m  a  p“i 

8  to  10  feet,  50c  each:  10  to  12  feet,  75c ;  4  to  6  feet,  35c 
each.  White  Oak  trees,  6  to  8  feet,  75c.  3,000  Fil¬ 
berts,  3to5feet,  at  10c  each.  100  yearling  Shell  Bark 
Hickory  Nut  trees  at  10c  each.  1,000  Bean  Poles  at  $13 
per  100.  JAS.  SINSABAUGH.  Pine  Bush.  Orange  Co.,  N.  V. 

AIIKinrl^  nf  Friiif  Trppo  reasonable. 

RIIMOUS  01  rrUlTireeS  ^leX.  HEGBAN.Walerlard.N.J. 

BOOKS  WORTH 
— -  BUYING . 


Animal  Breeding,  Sliaw .  1.50 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Mar.sball..  1.50 
Principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport. .  2.50 

Clieeese  Making  Decker .  1.75 

Business  of  Dairying,  Lane .  1.25 

Clean  Milk,  Winslow .  3.25, 

Dairy  Chemistry,  Snyder .  1.00 

Dairy  Farming,  Michels .  1.00 

Handbook  for  Dairymen,  Well .  1.50 

Milk  and  Its  Products,  Wing . 1.50 

THE  KUKAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK, 


THERE’S  STILL  TIME 

to  order 

KELLY’S  TREES 

for  spring  planting.  Trees  are  dor- 

_  mant,  and  we  can  promise  rush  ship-  _ 

inenis.  Our  guarantee  of  perfect  stock  and  our  unusually  low  direet-to-you  prices  will  interest 
you.  Send  today  for  big  illustrated  catalog. 

KELLY  BROS.  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES,  696  Mam  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

5  <)?///  never  regret  jthtntfng  Kelly  Trees 
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Mixing  Sprays 

I  would  like  to  know  which  of  the 
sprays  used  for  spraying  can  be  mixed 
together  without  injuring  their  efficiency. 
Will  Bordeaux  mix  with  lime-sulphur? 
Will  nicotine  mix  with  lime-sulphur? 

Fitchburg,  iVIass.  o.  s. 

Bordeaux  mixture  has  been  combined 
with  lime  and  sulphur  as  a  spray,  but  it 
has  never  come  into  general  use,  as  there 
appears  to  be  little  or  nothing  gained  bv 
the  combination.  Some  diseases,  such  as 
apple  scab,  can  be  readily  controlled  with 
a  proper  dilution  of  lime  and  sulphui-, 
while  other  diseases,  such  as  black  rot  of 
the  grape,  cannot  be  controlled  very  well 
by  this  spray  mixture  and  Bordeaux  is 
much  more  effective.  It  is  douhtfid 
whether  a  combination  of  the  tut)  would 
be  nearly  as  satisfactory  as  a  single  mix¬ 
ture  used  alone.  Nicotine  solutions  may 
be  combined  with  lime  and  sulphur  with 
safety.  — -  M.  A,  B. 


Growing  Box  for  Foliage 

Will  you  advise  which  in  your  opinion 
would  be  the  best  kind  of  boxwood  to 
raise  for  market  purposes,  such  as  is  used 
for  decorating;  also  give  the  distance  it 
should  be  planted,  the  most  practical  way 
of  cultivating  and  caring  for  same  to 
promote  rapid  and  profitable  growth — say 
for  one  or  more  acres?  c.  G.  B. 

Belona,  Va. 

The  common  box  (Buxus  sempervirens) 
is  the  variety  ordinarily  used  for  decora¬ 
tive  purposes.  While  slow  of  gi-owth  it  is 
thoroughly  hardy  and  will  eventually 
yield  an  immense  amount  of  foliage  for 
cutting.  The  variety  Angustifolia  has 
dark  green  lanceolate  leaves  and  is  very 
handsome  in  appearance.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  other  varieties  of  variegated  form 
that  might  be  adapted  to  special  taste  or 
requirement ;  one  with  white-edged  leaves, 
another  yellow-edged,  and  an  entirely  yel¬ 
low-leaved  kind.  Buxus  Balearica  is  a 
very  attractive  light  green  species  but  is 
less  hardy  than  the  varieties  of  Buxus 
sempervirens.  In  tho  latitude  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  box  plants  may  be  successfully 
started  out  of  doors  in  the  Fall  in  a  shel¬ 
tered  place.  By  Spring  they  will  have 
calloused  and  started  stiff  whitish  rootlets 
which  stand  out  horizontally  like  the 
spokes  of  a  wheel.  The  young  plants  may 
be  planted  in  the  nursery  row  from  six 
to  12  inches  apart  and  kept  there  as  a 
hoed  crop  till  crowding  commences.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  disturb  the  roots 
in  removing  the  plants  to  their  perma¬ 
nent  positions.  AVhile  the  writer  has  had 
no  experience  with  box  as  a  commercial 
crop,  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
Iiracticahle  to  set  the  plants  six  to  eight 
feet  apart  .so  that  they  could  be  horse 
cultivated  and  i)rofitahly  inter-cropped 
until  they  themselves  figured  on  the  pay- 
loll.  S.  P.  THOMAS. 

Maryland. 


Fertilizer  for  Melons ;  Stem-rot  of  Sweet 
Potatoes 

1.  Which  is  better  to  do  in  planting 
seeds  such  as  watermelon  and  canta¬ 
loupe,  to  put  the  fertilizer  in  land  or 
row,  will  say  two  weeks  before  planting, 
or  to  put  it  in  and  plant  the  seed  im¬ 
mediately?  2.  Can  you  tell  me  the 
Ciiu.se  of  sweet  potato  plants  dying  after 
they  are  set  three  or  four  weeks?  They 
continue  to  die  up  to  maturity.  The 
stem  turns  dark  and  by  taking  one  up 
out  of  the  ground  I  find  the  root  or  stem 
op'uied  or  split.  C.  M.  w. 

Delaware. 

1.  We  have  found  it  best  to  have  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  and  have  at  least  one  rain  on 
it  before  melons  or  cantaloupes  are 
planted.  It  is  also  important  to  plant 
the  seed  so  they  will  not  come  in  direct 
contact  with  the  fertilizer, 

-■  Your  ssveet  potatoes  are  affected 
with  “stem-rot,”  also  called  “yellow 
rot.’  This  is  a  very  serious  disease, 
and  there  is  at  present  no  absolutely 
sure  way  to  cxintrol  it.  The  best  methods 
for  keeping  it  under  partial  control  are 
to  rotate,  use  care  in  selecting  seed,  so 
as  to  have  it  free  from  the  disease,  avoid 
injuries  from  fertilizer  burning  or  any¬ 
thing^  else  that  will  cheek  growth,  and 
tise  lime  liberally.  Stem-rot  thrives  on 
poor  soil,  lacking  in  humus,  and  does  its 
gieatest  injury  in  a  dry  year. 

TRUCKKK,  JR. 


'  Drilling  Corn  i 

In  a  recent  issue  I  noticed  an  article 
by  .1.  S.  Woodward  referring  to  planting 
corn  in  drills.  We  are  thinking  of  adopt¬ 
ing  this  method,  hut  there  is  no  mention 
made  as  to  how  heavily  the  seed  should 
be  planted.  Can  you  advise  us  on  this 
subject?  n.  F. 

Brewster,  N.  Y. 

However  well  the  ground  may  be  fitted 
and  free  of  clods  and  stoni's  harrowing 
corn  when  young,  will  occasionally  take 
out  a  plant,  and  for  tlmt  reason  more 
.seed  should  he  u.sed.  The  planter  should 
be  set  to  drop  the  corn  from  10  to 

<i  foot  apai  t  in  the  row.  1  would  also  rec¬ 
ommend  tiiat  the  first  going  over  be  done 
crosswise  of  the  row.  Another  thing  to 
be  renfembered  is  that,  when  growing  rap¬ 
idly,  the  corn  planted  in  the  morning  is 
full  of  sap  and  is  easily  broken,  while  mi 
the  afternoon  it  has  much  less  sap  and 
is  far  less  easily  broken  by  the  harrow. 
So  it  is  best  to  do  the  harrowing  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  hotter  the  day  the  bet¬ 
ter.  I  have  often  harrowed  coim  when  it 
was  ten  or  more  inche.s  tall  and  with 
great  benefit.  After  the  corn  is  six  inches 
tall  the  harrow  Avill  scarcely  ever  displace 
a  plant,  and  though  it  may  make  the  field 
look  quite  the  worse  for  the  harrowing, 
the  next  day  it  will  he  all  light  and  show 
the  benefit  of  the  treatment. 

J.  S.  WOOPWARn. 


Cherries  and  Song  Birds 

Page  870  coiifains  an  appeal  from  L. 
C.  T.,  Wellsville,  ().,  a.sking  for  sug¬ 
gestions  to  keep  song  birds  from  his 
cherry  trees.  Your  suggestions  about 
leddy  bears,  stuffed  cats,  etc.,  are  quite 
useless,  as  robins  and  starlings  pay  no 
attention  to  them,  and  covering  tJ’ees 
with  nets  would  c“ost  more  than  the 
cherries  are  worth.  I  hit  on  a  device  so 
simple,  and  inexpensive,  it  is  a  wonder 
no  one^  had  thought  of  it  before.  For 
years  I  had  been  pestered  by  starlings 
and  robins,  literally  .stripping  my  big 
cherry  tree,  which  stands  within  10  feet 
ot  our  home.  Last  year  not  a  bird  came 
near  it.  This  is  what  I  did.  I  bought 
.^*i>‘ds  of  the  bright  red  cotton 
stuff  called  Turkey  red,  rigged  it  on  a 
long  pole,  similar  to  the  “banner.s”  used 
m  Sunday  schools,  and  fastened  it  to  a 
stout  limb  of  the  tree,  with  the  cloth 
hanging  do.vn,  so  as  not  to  twist  around 
the  pole.  This  was  all — every  cherry 
ripened  unmoh'sted.  After  I  had  all  I 
wanted,  and  supplied  all  my  neighbors.  I 
took  the  banner  down,  and  within  half 
a  day  the  birds  returned,  and  stripped 
the  tree.  The  same  device  will  protect 
berry  patches.  I  trust  you  will  pub- 
.ish  this  as  I  am  sure  many  will  profit 

c.  V.  w. 

I  believe  if  L.  C.  T.,  page  870.  will 
try  the  following  plan  he  can  jnit  an  end 
to  this  trouble.  I  hav’e  never  tried  it 
on  trees,  hut  to  keep  birds  from  peas 
and  other  garden  truck  it  was  a  signal 
success  with  me  last  year,  and  I  can  see 
no  reason  why  it  will  not  work  just  as 
well  in  his  case.  Fasten  a  strong  cord 
from  the  top  of  one  tree  to  the  top  of 
the  next  (and  so  on)  and  suspend  from 
this,  by  other  pieces  of  cord  tied  to  it, 
pieces  of  bright  tin  (roofing  tin  will  not 
answer)  about  (1x12  inches.  The  cir¬ 
culation  of  air  will  keep  the  tin  in  a 
constant  circular  motion  and  a  strong 
liright  reflection  will  be  thrown  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance.  If  the  tin  is  sus- 
Iiended  at  different  heights,  so  the  re- 
Hectioa  will*  strike  the  trees  at  different 
place.s,  the  effect  will  he  more  efficient 
and  the  bright  darting  flashes  of  light 
will  be  just  a  little  more  than  any  bird 
can  stand,  and  from  my  exp»>rience,  they 
don’t  get  used  to  it. 

Virginia.  gkorge  l.  furgur.sox. 


Cows  from  .$00  to  .$100.  Ilor.ses  $100 
to  $200.  Beef  cattle  0  to  7c  live  weight ; 
I)ork  lOe  dressed.  Chickens  W  to  20o 
live.  Eggs  26‘c;  butter  24c.  Wheat  $2; 
oats  G4c;  corn  $1.15;  bran  $2  cwt. ;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  $2.,5()  per  cwt.  Calves 
llVjG  live  weight.  Potatoes  .$2  per  bu. 
Northumberland  Co.,  Pa.  j.  n.  e. 

.  Ve  have  to  trade  out  in  the  stores; 
if  our  goods  come  to  more  than  theirs  wo 
have  to  take  tin  or  pasteboard  money 
with  their  name  and  trade  it  out  at 
some  future  time.  Cows  $.50  to  .$80. 
Not  many  auctions  this  vear.  Calves  10 
to  lie  per  lb.;  butter  88e.  Milk  for  the 
month  of  April  League  prices  $1.05  per 
hundred  for  8%  butterfat.  for  all 

biitterfat  over  8%.  Milk.  pe"r  qt..  7c. 
1  otatoes  $2.2;)  per  hu. ;  apples,  scarce, 
.p:  onions  avere  .$2  last  Fall.  Small 
fruits  bring  from  10  to  15c  per  quart 
(  attarangiis  ('(».,  N.  Y.  c.  p  ir 


STEWART  SPEEDOMETER  FOR  FORDS 
$10 


Mounted  in  black  enameled  instrument  board 

$11.25 


STEWART 

V-RAY  SPARK  PLUG 

$1 


STEWART 

V-RAY  SEARCHLIGHT 


$5 


STEWART  HAND  OPERATED 
WARNING  SIGNAL 

$3.50 

MOTOR  DRIVEN  TYPE 
$6.00 


Products  for 

R>RD  Cars 

Cut  Your  Gasoline 
Bills 

Now  that  the  cost  of  gasoline  is  mount¬ 
ing  higher  and  higher  it  pays  to  be  careful. 

Don’t  drive  in  complete  ignorance  of 
what  your  Ford  is  costing.  You  are 
probably  losing  money  every  day. 

Get  a  Stewart  Speedometer  for  your 
Ford.  It  helps  you  economize.  It  helps 
you  check  your  gas  and  oil  consumption. 
Once  you  know  you’re  getting  too  few 
miles  per  gallon  it  isn’t  hard  to  save. 

The  Stewart  Speedometer  for  Fords 
costs  only  $10 — or  mounted  in  a  hand¬ 
some  special  instrument  board  $11.25. 

It  will  pay  you  to  have  one.  Get 
yours  today. 

The  Stewart  V-Ray  Spark  Plug  will 
tone  up  your  Ford  motor  to  its  very  high¬ 
est  efficiency.  Has  four  sparking  points 
instead  of  only  one  or  two. 

The  Stewart  V-Ray  Searchlight  makes 
driving  as  safe  at  night  as  in  broad 
daylight.  Throws  a  big,  bright  light  in  any 
direction.  Just  what  you’ve  wanted  every 
night  you  drive. 

And  a  Stewart  Warning  Signal — don’t 
forget  that.  Either  motor  driven  or  hand 
operated — always  dependable — sure  to  be 
heard  under  all  driving  conditions.  Be 
sure  you  have  one. 

The  Stewart  Autoguard  will  save 
its  cost  first  time  you  get  a  bump. 

It’s  light  but  wonderfully  strong. 
Special  model  for  Ford  cars  at  $7.50. 
Protect  your  Ford  and  yourself 
with  a  Stewart  Autoguard. 

30  days’  trial. 

Stewart  Products  are  carried 
by  leading  jobbers,  accessory 
dealers  and  garages  everywhere. 

Stewart -Warner  Speedometer 
Corp.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A, 


STEWART 

AUTOGUARD 


Special  for  Fords 

$7.50 
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SUNSET  ROOFING 

LASTS  15  YEARS” 
One  Customer  Says! 


“IS  BETTER  THAN  SOME  I  HAVE 
PAID  $3  FOR"  SAYS  ANOTHER 


1  c 


'HESE  are  the  unsolicited 
comments  of  persons  wlio 
KNOW  SUNSET  itOOFlNO,  who 
i;ive  it  the  same  use  you  would  give  it 
— who  look  to  it  for  protection  and 
service.  They  speak  from  experience 
and  their  experience  is  that  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  other  users  who  have  bought 
Wel)co  SUNSET  KOOFINO  during 
fhe  twenty  years  it  has  been  on  sale. 

SUIMSET  ROOFING 

Has  Been  Known  For  20  Years 

and  lias  always  been  sold  with  a  deli- 
SS4  nite  guarantee  to  refund  money  if  not 

. exactly  as  represented,  or  if  it  does 

not  outwear  otlier  roofings  of  similar  quality. 
It  IS  easily  laid— pliable— tough— fire-resisting 
and  weather-proof.  It  makes  a  durable,  safe 
root  you  can  bo  proud  of. 

Low  Cost  for  Efficient  Protection 

1 -ply  $1.38  2-ply  $1.65  3-ply  $1.90 

Sample  on  Request 

ASPHALT  SLATE  SHINGLES 
Red  or  Green  .  .  $4.85  sq. 

ROOFING  PAINT  ni.akos  any  old  I'caily- 
roollng  wear  like  new.  Black,  76c  per  gal.  Paint 
roofs  every  two  or  three  yeai-s  for  long  life.  70c 
per  gal.  In  6  gal.  cans. 

CATALOG  FREE!  Building  material  in  stand¬ 
ardized  sizes,  styles,  etc.  Sliowshow  to  build  cheaply. 

WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

81  THOMPSON  STREET,  FITCHBURG,  MASS. 


SPRAY  NOW 


-fAphids,  Red  Bug  and  similar  Insects> 
/are  a  serious  menace  to  orchards  In  spring.’ 

/  Do  thousands  of  dollars’  damage  annually .  Blackl 
'Leaf  40  (nicotine  sulphate)  kills  these  pests.  Bec-1 
'  ommended  by  Experiment  Stations. 

(  ‘‘WHEN  TO  SPRAY”  I  . , 

[  “BUG  BIOGRAPHIES”  VBookletS 
“APPLE  APHIS”  J 
Contain  facts  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  or- 
chardlsts,  especially  apple  growers.  Latest  Infor¬ 
mation  on  spraying  for  aphis 
and  other  soft-bodled,  sap- 
}  sucking  Insects.  Spraying 
r  time  Is  here,  so  write  at 
once. 

/The  Kentucky  Tobacco  Product  Co.> 

Incorporated 


(mmenuea  t 

Free]* 


Louisville,  Ky.y 


Blsck  Leaf 4-0 

^0%  Nicotine 


&imM 


Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  questions; 
How  can  I  grow  crops  at  least  ex¬ 
pense  ?  How  can  1  get  my  spraying 
done  and  on  time  1  Use  an 


IRON  AGE 

Sprayer 


No.  116-P 
Greatest 
combined 


Sprays  JO  rows  potatoes,  6 
rows  canteloupes,  cucum¬ 
bers,  etc.  at  one  operation 
and  at200 pounds  pressure. 
The  first  and  only  sprayer 
adapted  for  so  rapid  field¬ 
work  and.  at  the  earoc  tlme.un- 
excclled  I  or  orchard  use.  Driv¬ 
en  by  4  1  -2  H.  P.  NEW  WAY 
E  N  6 1 N  i  c  k  1  y  inter- 

chanyeable  with  our  new  Iron 
Afire  EnfidneDifTirer.  We  make 
full  line  of  potato,  eprayinir, 
cultivating^  and  garden  toolH. 
Write  today  for  free  booklet. 


w 

Bateman  M’f’g  Co.,  Box  2H,,GreD]och,  N. J. 


EiJcrj?  Daif^inan  Needs 
This  Free  Book! 


Our  new  book,  “The  Profits  in  Pasteurization,”  is  of 
vital  interest  to  every  dairyman,  milkman  and  butter- 
maker.  It  tells  how  pasteurization  means  better  milk 
and  butter — bigger  profits  for  you.  It  tells  too  about 
the  famous  Mmnetonna  Pasteurizer,  Ripener,  Cooler 
and  Holder — four  machines  in  one — that  enable  you 
to  pasteurize  like  the  big  creameries  and  milk  dis¬ 
tributors.  Don’t  let  this  money  get  away  from  you. 
Get  the  illustrated  book  that  tells  the  secrets  of 
profitable  pasteurization.  Write — right  now. 
MINNETONNA  CO.,  1735  Farmers  Bank  Bldg.,  Owatonna,  Minn. 


WAR  MESSAGE  o/ PRESIDENT  WILSON 

SHOW  Your  Patriotism  for  home  and  country 
with  a  beautiful  picture  of  President  Wil.son 
and  of  his  War  Message  to  Congress;  highly 
printed  in  colors,  suitable  for  framing;  should  be 
in  home  of  all  good  true  red-blooded  Americans. 
Mailed  for  10c.(coin.)  Reference  Newark  Trust 
Co.  Red,  White  and  Blue  Buttons,  lOo  each. 
RUNYON  &  DENNIS.  223  MARKET  ST.,  NEWARK,  N  J. 


CANVAS  COVERS 

WATERPROOF  COVERS 

for  hay  stackfl,  engines,  etc. 
SMALL  HAY  CAPS,  40c  and 
upwards.  8-oz.  canvas  wagon 
covers  7  ft.  by  12  ft.  with  brass 
grommets,  $4.00  freight  pre¬ 
paid.  State  Size  required. 

W.  W.  STANLEY 

60  Church  St.,  New  York 


FRUIT  PACKAGES  Catalog 


Vacancies  for  Pupil  Nurses  ^n.'I 

Tliree  year  course.  General  Hospital,  150  beds;  new 
buildings;  attractive  nurses’  home;  large  grounds 
and  tennis  court;  iiearNewYork :  allowance  of  $8  and 
ilO  )x;r  month  and  maintenance.  For  particulars  address 
SfPERI.ME.NUEST,  Mou»t»ln8lde  Hoqiltal,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


The  New  Wicks  Bill 
Last  week  Senator  Wicks  succeeded  in 
sliding  his  new  bill  along  to  third  reading; 
but  the  protests  against  the  rapid  advance 
of  it  were  so  insistent  be  was  obliged  to 
put  it  back  in  general  rules.  It  will  now 
h.ave  to  be  discussed  and  roll  called  on  it. 
We  yet  predict  its  defe:it.  Wore  than 
one-half  the  Senate  must  despise  a  sham. 
As  long  as  there  is  a  doubt  the  fight 
against  it  should  go  on. 


The  Towner  Milk  Bill 
The  Towner  milk  bill  was  reported  out 
of  the  committee  last  week,  and  at  this 


storage  men  seem  confident  and  are  tak¬ 
ing  all  the  eggs  they  can  get.  Dealers  ap- 
jiear  glad  to  talk  with  anybody  who  has 
fresh  stock  to  ship,  and  some  are  iiaying 
more  than  market  price  for  desirable  lots. 
It  is  a  big,  broad  Spring  egg  market,  sug¬ 
gesting  a  promise  of  future  values  that 
may  tend  to  cheek  the  selling  of  laying 
stock  reported  in  some  localities.  “Fresli 
eggs  will  he  To  cents  by  Thanksgiving 
time,”  predicted  one  enthusiastic  rale.s- 
man.  l>nt  tlie  more  c:iutions  dealers  re¬ 
fuse  to  talk  of  future  prices,  as  depending 
on  conditions  of  a  kind  which  none  of 
them  have  seen  before.  Some  of  them 
observe  that  demand  will  fall  off  greatly 
if  eggs  should  become  ladatively  higher 
than  meat.  “The  imblic  is  turning  to 
eggs  because  the  price  of  meats  is  ]iro- 
hibitory  for  the  majority  of  families.”  de¬ 
clared  a  receiver.  It  remains  to  he  seen 
whether  consumption  will  remain  ahead 
of  receipts  as  the  price  advances  with  the 


Cutting  Potato  Seed  in  the  Field. 


Fig.  245 


writing  is  in  general  rules.  It  will  prob¬ 
ably  l>e  discussed  and  voted  on  by  the 
time  this  is  in  read<‘rs’  hands.  Tliis  hill 
draws  the  line  hetweeu^vested  .interests 
and  the  rights  of  plain  people  comprising 
both  producers  and  consumers.  Tlie  roll 
call  will  show  the  side  every  Senator 
takes.  The  A’ote  next  November  will 
show  how  the  people  feel  towards  the 
Senators  who  vote  against  measures  to 
secure  economic  distribution  of  milk. 


Cutting  the  Potato  Seed 

The  picture  at  Fig.  245  shows  the  hired 
man  trying  to  do  his  duty  in  the  present 
crisis.  He  is  not  at  the  front  with  a  rifle 
or  bayonet,  but  he  is  at  home  in  the  po¬ 
tato  field,  cutting  seed  ready  for  the 
planter.  Probably  a  knife  in  his  hand 
curving  up  the  seed  is  as  useful  at  this 
time  as  the  sword  or  bayonet  in  the  hand 
of  a  soldier,  who  is  trying  to  carve  up  his 
fellow  men. 

All  over  the  land  farmers  are  rising  to 
their  task  of  feeding  this  country  and  our 
allies  in  Europe.  It  is  a  little  late  iii  th.o 
year  to  do  the  best  work,  but  our  folks 
will  do  their  duty.  Most  people  seem  to 
cut  the  seed  iu  the  baru  or  uuder  shelter 
before  they  haul  it  to  the  field  for  plant¬ 
ing,  but  there  arc  many  others  who  work 
about  as  is  shown  in  tliis  picture.  A 
wagon-load  of  potatoes  will  be  hauled  out 
to  the  field,  and  there  they  are  cut  into 
baskets  all  ready  for  dropping  either  by 
hand  or  with  the  planter.  In  some  sec¬ 
tions  that  we  know  this  work  is  done 
very  .skilfully  by  women,  who,  through 
practice,  have  learned  to  do  it  just  ex¬ 
actly  right. 

In  these  days  of  high-priced  seed  a  good 
potato  cutter  is  of  great  service,  and  (!0uld 
save  the  farmer  cousidei-able  money  by 
economical  cutting.  We  would  like  to  tell 
our  people  bow  to  cut  potato  seed,  hut 
beyond  a  few  general  rules  it  is  hard  to 
give  useful  advice.  This  is  one  of  the 
jobs  which  require  practical  demoustra- 
tion,  knife  iu  hand. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 


EGGS  IN  BRISK  DEMAND  WITH  PRICE  TREND 
UPWARD. 

The  situation  has  continued  strongly  iu 
sellers’  favor.  Demand  is  active  both  for 
regular  trade  and  for  storage,  while  re¬ 
ceipts  are  moderate  for  the  time  of  year. 
Last  week,  arrivals  were  only  two-thirds 
those  of  the  corresponding  week  last  year. 
Nearby  eggs  are  38c.  Western  eggs 
packed  for  storage  are  fully  37c,  but  the 


season.  Said  flreen  &  Co.:  ‘‘The  quality 
of  receipts  lias  been  very  fine,  and  there 
is  no  surplus.  Ueceiiits  of  all  eggs  have 
been  .39, 000  cases  so  far  this  week  against 
38,(K)0  same  time  last  year.  The  differ¬ 
ence  is  in  the  more  active  demand.  Duck 
eggs  are  40c  and  in  sufficient  demand.” 

SHIPPING  EGGS  IN  CASES. 

Most  of  the  eggs  come  to  the  city  in  30- 
doz.  cases  made  of  light,  thin  stock.  These 
are  not  usually  returned  to  the  shipper, 
but  are  sold  by  the  retailers  for  whatever 
they  can  get.  ranging  from  three  to  ten 
cents,  according  to  condition  and  the  de¬ 
mand,  Dealers  do  not  favor  the  use  of 
old  cases  of  this  kind,  hut  some  of  them 
find  their  way  back  to  market,  more  or 
less  out  of  condition.  There  is  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  regarding  the  use  of  the 
light  commercial  egg  case  compared  with 
the  more  suhst  nitial  cases  built  of  heavy 
stock,  fitted  with  hinges  and  snap  fi-sten- 
ing,  and  returnable  at  an  express  charge 
of  ten  cents.  “I  would  -not  take  the  re¬ 
turnable  cases  as  a  gift,  if  I  were  a  ship¬ 
per,”  :isserted  one  dealer.  ‘‘The  case  be¬ 
comes  battered,  the  fillers  are  used  over  and 
over  and  get  musty  and  broken,  and  the 
whole  effect  is  bad.”  Ou  tlie  other  hand 
a  receiver  who  handles  many  kinds  of 
cases,  said :  “It  pays  to  use  strong 
cases.  Trainmen  sometimes  stand  on  the 
light  case  and  bend  it.  The  top  layer  is 
smashed  iu,  and  the  pressure  may  pass 
the  break  to  the  lower  hiyers.  Express 
companies  are  supposed  to  pay  for  break¬ 
age,  hut  they  are  very  slow  to  take  up 
chr'ms.  We  have  about  ninety  pending 
with  one  of  the  companies  which  is  noto- 
riou.sly  slow  in  this  respect,  and  some  of 
the  claims  have  been  in  over  a  year.  We 
advise  shippers  to  use  two  of  the  paste¬ 
board  flats  between  the  layers.  Don’t 
pack  the  sides.  'I'he  fillers  are  made  to 
leave  room  at  the  sides.  If  packed  tight 
there  is  no  room  to  allow  for  sudden 
shocks.  Do  not  fill  in  to  make  the  eggs 
tight,  but  fill  the  case  full,  using  excelsior 
at  top  and  bottom,  hut  nothing  at  the 
sides  nor  among  the  eggs.  This  applies  to 
eggs  for  hatching,  but  these  are  not 
usually  packed  full  cases.  All  the  fillers 
should  be  put  in,  however,  giving  fullness 
and  extra  margin  for  shock  or  pressure. 
The  top  filler  should  be  empty,  if  any  are, 
as  more  of  the  breakage  is  ou  top.  Tlu’ 
heavy,  returnable  cases  do  away  with 
some  of  the  danger.  Certain  kinds  of 
cases  are  poorly  made,  especially  tliose 
with  thick  cleats  under  the  cover,  jin'ssitig 
down  on  the  contents.” 

BUTTER  AND  CIIEE.SE  IN  FIRM  POSITION. 

Dealers  are  wondering  whether  butter 
is  to  follow  the  egg  market  in  declining 
to  make  the  usual  seasonable  drop  iu 
values.  Receipts  ought  to  be  increasing 
now,  but  they  are  not,  and  dealers  explain 
it  by  the  lateness  of  the  season  and  by 
the  demand  for  other  milk  products. 
There  is  also  talk  of  decreased  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  P.  M.  Ziegler,  who  is  not  a  pro¬ 
duce  dealer,  but  who  is  in  close  contact 
with  the  farmers  in  connection  with  a 
trade  in  dairy  supplies,  said :  “In  one 
dairy  town  of  Northern  New  York,  the 
largest  producer  w^is  advertising  his  cows 
for  sale  and  there  were  posters  aniiounc- 
ing_  coming  sales  of  21  dairy  herds  ii.  the 
vicinity.  I  find  a  great  (leal  of  selling 

(Continued  on  page  618) 


Your 

Engine  Needs 

McqUAY-NORRIS 


I  PISTON  RINGS 

"  MM 

I  They  stop  gas  leakage — save  oil — 
f  reduce  carbon  and  cylinder  wear 

I 


Get  the  Genuine.  All  garage  and  repair 
men  can  givq  you  immediate  service  on 
them.  If  you  have  any  difficulty  getting, 
them,  write  us.  We’ll  see  you  are  supplied. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet 

•*To  Bave  and  to  Bold  Power."  You  need  It. 

McQuay-Norris  Manufacturing  Co. 
2878  Lucust  Street,  St,  Louis.  Mo. 
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AVOID  a  "leaky”  thresher  this 
XAyear.  Hiroorbuy  a  thresher 
that  will  save  your  grain.  A  Red 
River  Special  will  do  it.  It  dea/s 
out  all  of  the  grain.  Many  own¬ 
ers  have  threshed  out  big  sacks 
of  grain  from  straw  stacks  left 
by  other  machines.  Hire  the 
man  who  owns  a 

Reti  Rhroi* 
Special 

or  write  us  and  learn  about  our 
"Junior”  machine.  Built  in  a  size 
that  makes  home  threshing  pay. 
Run  it  with  a  gasoline  engine, 
tractor,  or  light  steam  engine. 

Not  to  be  compared  with  usual 
small  threshing  machines.  Has 
every  feature  of  the  Red  River 
Special — famous  "Man  Behind 
the  Gun” — same  arrangement  of 
shakers,  adjustable  chaffer,  and 
large  sieves.  Write  for  Circulars. 

NSchofs  &  Shepard  Co. 

In  Continuous  Business  Since  1848 

Builderg  Exclusively  of  Red  River  Special 
Threshers^^Wind  Stackers,  Feeders,  Steam 
Traction  Engines  and  Oil-Gaa  Tractora 

Battle  Creek  Michigan 


I 
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Black  Wall  Map  of  the  World 


The  World  and  the  United  States  At  A  Glance 


A  Great  Education 

At  Your  Fingers’  Tips 

This  bentitifiil  Wall  Map,  size  25x39  Inches. 
On  one  side  we  have  a  complete,  up-to-the-inln- 
ute  map  of  the  United  States  in  bright  colors, 
showing  the  Capitols,  Railroads,  Rivers,  large 
cities,  etc.  It  also  shows  portraits  of  our  27 
Presidents,  and  gives  their  biographies. 

On  the  reverse  side  we  have  a  map  of  the 
world,  printed  In  a  deep,  ebony  black.  White 
and  colored  lines  differentiate  countries,  rivers, 
lakes,  cities  and  mountains.  You  never  saw  a 
map  as  black,  as  beautiful,  as  wonderfully  en¬ 
lightening  as  this  map  of  the  world.  From  this 
you  may  In  a  single  day  learn  more  than  you 
could  in  a  year’s  study  of  books. 

Contrasting  with  the  ebony  black  of  the  map 
are  tlie  Hags  and  the  coat-of-arms  of  all  nations, 
in  tlicir  flashy,  exquisite  colors.  Our  own  seven¬ 
teen  flags  are  here  in  beautiful,  bright  colors — 
did  you  know  that  the  United  States  had  seven¬ 
teen  different  flags? 

And  then,  tliere’s  that  wonderful  Bible  inform¬ 
ation.  How  many  books,  cliapters,  verses,  words, 
letters  does  the  Bible  contain?  IIow  many  books 
are  classified  as  History,  Poetry.  Law,  Prophecy, 
Epistles?  Which  books  are  exactly  alike?  How 
many  times  is  the  name  of  our  Saviour  men¬ 
tioned?  In  how  many  languages  is  our  Bible 
published  ? 

Wouldn’t  you  want  to  know  these  things? 
And  wouldn’t  you  want  to  know  the  many,  many 
otlier  things  this  marvelous  Map  of  Knowledge 
possesses  ? 

The  Map  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  for  One  New 
Yearly  Subscription,  or  Twenty  10-Week  Trial 
Subscriptions,  or  Two  Yearly  Renewal  Subscrip¬ 
tions, 

This  book  will  not  be  given  with  subscrip¬ 
tions — they  are  sent  as  rewards  only  (in  place 
of  cash)  to  our  subscribers  and  friends  who,  act¬ 
ing  as  agents,  send  us  subscriptions  as  indi¬ 
cated. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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More 
Potatoes 

s 

^  and 

Better  Ones 


If  You  Can  Add  Ten  Days 
of  Growth,  Your  Crop  will 
Increase  One-Third 


How  To  Do  It:  Spraying  for  bugs  alone  will  not 
do  it.  Paris  Green,  Arsenate  of  Lead — any  poison 
may  indeed  save  your  crop  from  bugs,  but  it  won’t 
increase  it  nor  add  anything  to  its  quality  value.  Pyrox  does 
both  and  it  kills  the  bugs.  Paris  Green,  as  is  well  known,  often 


stunts  the  vines  and  shortens  the  crop. 

OUGS  look  bad  to  you  but  the  are  not 
your  worst  enemy.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
blig^ht  is  more  destructive.  The  spores  are  so 
tiny  they  cannot  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye, 
but  actually  they  rob  you  of  more  potatoes 
than  bugs  do.  Ask  any  agricultural  authority. 


'T'^HE  New  York  Experiment  Station  says: 
^  ‘‘It  does  not  pay  to  spray  for  bugs  alone.’* 


Ten  years’  experience  at  that  Station  spraying 
against  blight  shows  an  average  yearly  gain 
per  acre  of  97^^2  bushels  per  acre.  19  years  in 
Vermont  gives  109  bu.  per  acre  average  gain 
per  year.  Spray  against  blight.  It  Pays. 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office. 


And  Spray 
With 


PYROX  protects  the  crop  against  blight  and  at  the 
same  time  kills  the  potato  bug.  It  keeps  the  fol¬ 
iage  healthy  and  green  throughout  the  growing 
season ;  gives  it  greater  vigor  and  enables  the  plant  to 
produce  to  its  limit.  Every  potato  grower  knows  that 
the  last  ten  days  is  the  period  when  the  tubers  are  in¬ 
creasing  in  size.  Pyrox  is  maturity  insurance  of  the 
very  best  sort.  It  gives  the  little  potatoes  a  chance  to 
grow  up  into  big  ones. 

Pyrox  is  a  smooth,  creamy  paste,  all  ready  to  use  by 
mixing  with  cold  water.  Just  measure  it  out,  and  mix 
it  with  water  for  your  spray  solution.  This  saves  labor 
at  the  busiest  time  of  year  when  labor  is  hard  to  get. 
In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  the  Editor  of  the  “Fruit  Belt” 
says:  “I  have  made  up  many  thousands  of  barrels  of 
spray  mixtures  on  the  farm,  and  I  can  say  to  you  I  have 
mixed  my  last  barrel.  There’s  as  much  difference  be¬ 
tween  Pyrox  and  home-made  sprays  as  between  the 
old  stage  coach  and  the  modern  railroad  train.  The 
best  growers  are  using  it.”  , 

BOWKER  INSECTICIDE  COMPANY 

» 

43-C  Chatham  St.,  Boston  1014  Fidelity  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


For  That  Pays 
Best  of  AU 


Reg.  Trade  Mark 


The  sweepstake  prize  offered  by  the  Conn.  Board  of 
Agriculture,  was  won  by  E.  F.  Parker,  Poquonock, 
Conn.,  on  potatoes  sprayed  with  Pyrox. 

Pyrox  has  made  a  national  reputation  for  spraying  all 
kinds  of  fruit  and  truck  against  insects  and  plant  dis¬ 
eases.  Prices:  5  lbs.  $1;  10  lbs  $1.85;  25  lbs.  $4.50; 
50  lbs.  $8;  100  lbs.  $15;  f.  o.  b.  Boston,  Baltimore, 
Cincinnati,  and  other  warehouse  points.  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you,  order  direct  and  we  will 
ship  promptly. 


FILL  OUT  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  RIGHT  NOW! 


Please  send  me  your  complete  story  of  Pyrox,  How,  When  and  What 

R.  N.  Y.  IP 


to  spray  for  greatest  profit. 

« 


Name 


P.  O.  Address- 


P*rlncipal  Crops 


REMEMBER  THIS:  The  cost  of  the  spray  material  is  the  smallest  part  of  the  cost 
of  growing  the  crop.  Labor  is  high.  Make  it  Produce  Twice  As  Much  by  spraying 
with  Pyrox. 
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b%e  RURAi  NEW-YORKER 


Notes  from  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets 

204  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City 
April  12,  1917 


— Nearby  bemieries  in  moderate 
f-iipply  and  Rood  demand.  Fancy  State 
and  nearby  hennery  whites,  38c  to  .‘lOc; 
State  and  nearby  gathered  whites,  3Gc 
to  38c;  fancy  State  and  nearby  hennery 
browns,  37c  to  38c;  State  and  nearby 
liennery  brown  and  mixed  gathered,  .3Cc 
to  37c. 

New  York  Ci, \ssification  of  Nearby 
liGGS. — They  should  be  packed  in  new, 
standard  30  dozen  cases,  which  are  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  railroad  at  the  lowest 
freight  rate.  They  must  consist  of  clean, 
full,  strong-bodied,  fresh  eggs  of  uniform 
size.  If  white,  they  must  be  chalk  white 
and  free  from  cream  colored  and  tinted 
eggs.  If  sold  as  browns,  they  must  be 
buff  to  deep  brown  in  color.  They  should 
w'eigh  not  less  than  4.o  lbs.  net  to  the 
case  from  February  IG  to  iMay  15;  from 
Hay  IG  to  Fel)ruary  15  net  weight  is 
not  less  than  44  lbs.  to  the  case. 

In  the  grade  of  hennery  eggs,  the  bal¬ 
ance,  other  tha'n  loss,  may  be  defective 
in  strength  or  fullness  but  must  be 
sweet.  There  may  be  an  average  loss  of 
one  dozen  to  case ;  and,  of  this  average 
loss,  the  loss  in  bad  eggs  must  not  exceed 
one-half  dozen. 

Fresh  gathered  nearbys  shall  be  packed 
in  standard  30  dozen  cases  which  take 
the  lowest  freight  rate.  They  must  con¬ 
sist  of  clean,  full,  strong-bodied,  fresh 
eggs  of  uniform  size.  If  sold  as  white, 
they  must  be  white  and  free  from  brown 
tinted  eggs.  If  sold  as  brown,  they  must 
be  buff  to  deep  brown.  From  February 
IG  to  May  15  they  must  weigh  44  lbs. 
or  more  to  the  case.  From  May  IG  to 
September  1,  net  weight  must  be  43  lbs. 
or  more.  From  September  2  to  Febru¬ 
ary  15,  net  weight — 43  lbs.  or  over.  In 
the  grade  of  fresh  gathered  nearby  may 
be  defective  in  strength  or  fullness  but 
must  be  sweet  and  fre.sh.  The  maximum 
loss  shall  be  from  1^/^  to  two  dozen  per 
case. 

Butter. — Market  higher.  Fancy  West¬ 
ern  creamery  butter,  47c  to  48c.  Prime 
to  fancy  45i/^c  to  47c.  Best  Eastern 
dairy,  in  tubs,  45c  to  4Gc;  in  prints,  42c 
to  46c;  in  mixed  packages,  42c  to  46c. 

Cheese. — Market  firm.  Prices  un¬ 
changed.  Old  New  York  State  large 
•white  and  colored,  27c  to  27^4c;  State 
part  skims,  19c  to  21c.  New  State,  large 
white  and  colored,  25140. 

Live  Poultry. — Express  receipts  light. 
Fowls,  23c  to  25c;  stags,  17c  to  18c; 
Spring  ducks.  30c  to  .33c ;  geese,  18c  to 
20c;  live  rabbits.  2Ge  to  28e  peivpound; 
broilers,  45c  to  50c ;  old  roosters,  IGc. 

Dressed  Poxw.try. — Fowls,  27c  to 
28c ;  roasting  chickens,  .’lOc  to  33c ;  old 
roosters,  19c  to  20(\ 

Live  Calves. — Market  lower  than  last 
week.  Fancy  calves.  I'P/^c  to  15c;  good 
to  prime,  V2yoC  to  13i^c;  common.  12c 
to  13c:  buttermilks,  7c  to  Sc;  yearlings, 
7c  to  7i/4c. 

Dres.sei)  Calves  axb  Lamrs. — 
Dressed  veal  firm.  Fancy  xvhite  meated 
calves,  18c  to  19c;  good  to  prime, 
16%c  to  17c;  common,  15c  to  16c;  but¬ 
termilks.  12c  to  14c.  Dressed  hothouse 
lambs  lower,  .$8  to  .$10  each. 

Live  Lambs,  Sheep  axd  Pork. — Live 
Spring  lamb.s,  .$14  to  .$16  per  cwt. ;  old 
ewes.  7V>P  to  9c;  country-dressed  pork, 
16c  to  20c. 

Apples. — Strictly  fancy  apples  con¬ 
tinue  in  very  limited  supply  and  market 
firm.  General  receipts  of  State  apples 
are  poorly  graded  or  not  graded  at  all 
and  dragging  at  irregular  figures.  Bald¬ 
win  .$4  to  .$4.75 ;  strictly  fancy  command 
$5  to  .$5.50:  a  few  Greenings  sold  at  .$6 
to  $G.50;  Ben  Davis,  ,$3.75. 

Potatoes  axd  Oxioxs. — Potatoes 
highei’.  State  potatoes,  $9  to  .$9.75  per 
165-lb.  bag:  Southern  and  Bermuda, 
$10.50  to  $12.50  per  barrel ;  Maine, 
$8.75  to  $9  per  165-lb.  bag.  Long  Island, 
baiTel,  .$10  to  $10.50.  Onions — Old 
stock  about  cleaned  up.  Y'ellow.  100-lb. 
bag.  $10  to  $11.50:  red,  $10  to  $10.50; 
Texas,  per  crate,  $3.7.5  to  $4.50:  New 
Zealand,  per  crate  (100  lbs.),  $10  to 
$10.50 :  Spanish,  ease.  $2.50  to  .$5.50. 
Onion  sets,  basket,  $1.50  to  .$3. 

Beaxs. — Market  firm  and  higher. 
Marrow.  100  lbs.,  $14.  to  $14.50:  pea, 
$14  to  $14.50 ;  red  kidney,  $13  to  $13.25 ; 
white  kidney,  $14  to  $15. 

IIoxEY.  Maple  Syrup  axd  Maple 
Sugar. — No.  1  clover  comb  honey,  pound, 
15c  to  16c;  lower  grades.  14c  to  15c; 
maple  syrup,  $1.10  to  $1.25  per  gallon ; 
maple  sugar,  small  cakes,  16c  to  18c  per 
lb.  Large  cakes,  14e  to  16c  per  lb.  If 
maple  syrup  or  sugar  is  scorched  or 
burned  in  making  will  sell  lower. 


Go  To  Your  Dealer 
and  See  the  "Z" 


Inspect  it.  Compare  it  Match  it  point  by 
point.  Have  him  show  you  the  features  that 

it  the  great- 
est  engine  value 
offered. 
You’ll 


irhe  3  and  C  H.  P.  STsu 
Suceasslutly  Operate  On 


**Mor6  Than  Rated  Power  and 
A  Wonder  At  The  Price. 

Simple  —  Light  Weight  —  Sifbstantial  —  Fool¬ 
proof  Construction  —  Gun  Barrel  Cylinder 
Bore  —  Leak-proof  Compression  —  Complete 
with  Built-in  Magneto.  Quick  starting  even 
in  cold  weather.  Low  first  cost — low  fuel 
cost— low  maintenance  cost.  Long,  efficient, 
economical  “power  service.” 


ENGINE 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  Chicago 

All  Fairbatiks-Morse  dealers  sell  engines  on  a  zone  carload 
low  freight  basis.  If  you  don't  know  the  local  dealer^  write  us. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 
(roiitiuued  from  page  616) 

almost  everywhere.  The  butchers  offer 
the'  farmers  more  for  the  dry  cows  than 
they  paid  for  them,  and  with  the  grain 
market  jumping  higher  there  is  strong 
jiressure  to  sell.  I  would  like  to  give 
more  cheerful  news  for  the  dairy  busi¬ 
ness,  and  it  really  is  encourag’  g  for 
the  men  who  stay  by,  because  it  suggests 
loss  competition  in  the  future  and  higher 
prices.  The  farmers  don’t  expect  to  make 
money  in  dairy  products,  because  they 
never  have,  but  they  do  feel  like  protect¬ 
ing  themselves  against  loss,  and  I  see 
only  one  way  out  under  present  condi¬ 
tions,  and  that  is  through  considerably 
higher  prices  for  milk  and  its  products.’’ 
Said  Green  &  Co. :  “Fresh  extras  are  47e 
and  storage  butter  is  very  firm  at  46c. 
It  looks  as  if  the  market  might  hold  up 
for  some  time.  Milk  is  going  for  cheese 
and  for  condensing.  The  high  prices  in¬ 
crease  the  sale  of  low  grade  butter  and  of 
butter  substitutes.  Cheese  is  27  to  27i/4c 
for  old  and  26c  for  new.  We  are  export¬ 
ing  chee.se  right  along.  The  British  army 
must  have  it,  and  it  is  about  all  full  cream 
for  them.  Freight  to  Liverpool  is  4c  and 
insurance  about  l%c  per  pound.” 

DULL  trade  IX  POULTRY. 

In  live  poultry  there  is  less  demand 
and  a  tendency  toward  larger  supply.  It 
is  surprising  how  many  fowls  are  .shipped 
during  the  height  of  the  laying  season. 
The  other  day  five  express  teams  were 
seen  unloading  fowls  in  a  single  block  of 
stores.  Dealers  explain  it  by  the  pre.s- 
sure  of  high  grain  bills  and  the  prospect 
of  receiving  a  dollar  or  uioi'e  for  an  av¬ 
erage  ben.  According  to  S.  L.  Burr : 
“Live  fowl  bring  25c.  They  have  sold 
as  high  as  28e,  but  the  .Tewish  holidays 
are  over.  Tliere  is  little  poultry  here 
and  very  little  demand.  Dressed  poultry 
is  very  short.  Fancy  fowl  sell  at  26  to 
27o,  soft  chickens  26  to  30c  and  large, 


soft  chickens  3.3  to  3.5c.  Cocks  go  quick¬ 
ly  at  21c.”  A  few  squab  size  broilers 
are  coming  and  are  quoted  around  $1.40 
per  pair,  dressing  1%  lbs-,  per  pair. 

APPLE  MARKET  WEAK. 

<?ales  are  certainly  slow  for  all  but 
the  fancy  apples,  and  most  dealers  quote 
lower  prices.  Lord  &  Spencer :  “Apples 
are  off  50  cents,  and  it  takes  a  good  ap¬ 
ple  to  bring  over  $5.  It  is  lack  of  buy¬ 
ing.  People  seem  scared  by  war  condi¬ 
tions.  High  prices  and  the  prospect  of 
war  taxes  alarm  even  the  well-to-do. 
They  should  get  back  their  appetite  in 
May.  Last  year  Ma^  was  the  best  late 
apple  month,  and  it  .seems  likely  to  be 
so  again.  Cold  storage  stock  is  pretty 
much  cleared  away.”  Hall  &  Cole  .say : 
“We  have  sold  apples  at  $5  that  were 
selling  at  $5.50  before  the  middle  of 
April,  and  trade  is  slow.  Apples  lack 
style  and  color  and  they  don’t  look  right. 
There  is  a  little  handsome  fruit  coming 
in  bu.shel  boxes  that  bring  $2  to  "$2.50 
jier  box  for  Baldwins.”  Said  Blanchard 
&  Co.,  “The  range  is  .$3  to  $6.  Choice 
box  fruit  brings  $2.  Bussets  are  .$3  to 
.$4..50.  Trade  is  dull.” 

VEGETABLE  MARKET  QUIET. 

The  searcity  o.f  both  native  and  south¬ 
ern  truck  and  the  high  prices  combine 
to  keep  the  vegetable  trade  rather  dull 
!Uid  quiet.  Valley  onions  are  back  to 
$1,3  per  bag,  but  most  shippers  are  out 
of  the  market.  I’otatoes  are  inclined 
dull  and  a  little  weak  on  account  of  less 
buying  for  future  needs,  and  the  price  is 
around  .$3  in  'bulk.  Increasing  receipts 
of  southern  vegetables  seem  to  forcing 
our  greenhouse  crops  down  from  recent 
high  levels.  Lettuce  is  now  $1..35  box ; 
beet  greens,  75c;  dandelions,  $1.50;  rad¬ 
ishes,  $2.50.  Ilhubarb  is  8c  lb.,  toma¬ 
toes  35e  lb.,  beets  $1.75  doz.  bunches, 
mint  60c  dozen. 

.SUGAR  F^VIRLY  STEADY. 

Brices  of  maple  sweets  have  eased  a 


April  2S,  1917. 

little,  with  syrup  around  $1.35,  and 
sugar  18  to  20c  for  the  bulk  of  sales.  Of¬ 
ferings  seem  about  equal  to  demand  at 
these  levels. 

MEATS  SELLIXG  IVELL. 

Choice,  heavy  western  beef  is  17c  and 
young  western  cow  beef  15c,  compared 
with  10c  for  common  country  dressed 
cow  beef.  Choice  mutton  is  in  light  sup¬ 
ply  at  18c.  Heavy  hothouse  lambs  sell 
around  $12.  Choice  and  fancy  veal  is 
18  to  20c  and  country  dressed  hogs  19  to 
20c. 

ACTIVE  TRADE  IX  LIVE  STOCK. 

The  good  prices  paid  for  live  stock 
lately  is  attracting  liberal  shipments,  but 
the  market  is  holding  well,  so  far,  and 
beeves  are  higher.  Choice,  heavy  steers 
of  the  beef  breeds  sell  at  10  to  11c  and 
others  down  to  8c.  Heavy  beef  cows 
bring  10c,  and  common  dry  cows  5  to 
7c.  Calves  range  from  11  to  13c  for 
good  lots,  hogs  sell  ai’ound  IGc  and  sheep 
8  to  lOc.  Milch  cows  seem  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  in  liberal  numbers,  but  demand  is 
not  brisk  enough  to  suit  the  drovers. 
Prices  hold  about  the  same,  with  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  sales  around  $50  to  $75  and  a 
few  fancy  ones  up  to  $100  or  more. 
the  HIGH  GRAIN  PRICES. 

The  dealers  in  grain  seem  as  much  .-.t 
sea  as  the  feedei's,  concerning  the  futiiic 
of  the  market,  but  are  inclined  to  advise 
caution  in  following  up  the  late  sbarii 
advances.  Soper  &  Co.  observe :  “The 
pasture  season  is  at  hand  when  feeders 
will  use  le.ss  grain,  and  the  market 
would  naturally  ease  up.  But  we  can 
hardly  count  on  lower  prices  for  corn- 
meal  and  wheat  by-products  .so  long  as 
the  central  grain  markets  keep  advanc¬ 
ing.  Cottonseed  meal  is  now  the  best 
value  in  the  feed  market  at  $45,  com- 
l)ared  with  cornine.al  at  $60  and  bran  at 
$47.  Linseed  meal  sells  about  the  same 
as  cottonseed.  Both  are  rich  feeds  and 
cannot  be  fed  freely  with  safety.  G.  B.  F. 


Even  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 
have  to  do  it—! 


The  first  “Z”  engine  announcement  in  the  Fall  of 
1915  almost  revolutionized  the  farm  engine  business. 
Certain  it  is — the  “Z”  evolutionized  farm  engine  val¬ 
ues.  Within  the  first  twenty-seven  days — over  six¬ 
teen  hundred  new  F.  M.  &  Co.  dealers  saw  the  real 
service  they  would  render  their  customers  by  selling 
•'‘Z”  engines.  The  close  of  the  first  year  resulted  in 
a  distribution  of  over  seventy  thousand  engines  in 
1-^ — 3 — 6  H.  P.  sizes  to  satisfied  farmers  who  knew 
engine  quality  when  they  saw  it  on  the  dealers  floor. 

After  perfecting  the  “Z”— thru  modernizing  our  large 


engineering  and  quantity  production  facilities — we 
knew  the  demand  would  be  big.  So  we  bought  ma¬ 
terials  and  accessories  in  almost  unheard  of  quanti¬ 
ties.  But  enormous  as  were  our  purchases — they 
were  depleted  sooner  than  our  biggest  expectation. 

Our  financial  resorces — and  large  consumption — 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  continue  to  enjoy  except¬ 
ional  advantages  in  getting  trainload  after  trainload 
from  primary  sources  of  supply  and  the  situation 
today  with  us  is  better  than  the  average.  The  one  or 
two  price  advances  to  date  were  small  indeed  com¬ 
pared  with  the  increases  we  had  to  pay.  But  the  lines 
are  sharply  tightening.  Raw  materials  are  getting  scarcer  and 
scarcer  —  prices  we  must  pay  are  jumping  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  This  means  price  advances  to  you  from 
time  to  time,  because  Z”  en^-ine  quality  will  be 
maintained.  At  todays  prices  this  engine  marvel  is 
—  as  it  always  has  been  —“a  wonder  at  the  price.” 

So  buy  now.  At  least—this  is  our  advice. 
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Farm  Mechanics 


Alcohol  from  Wood 

Now  “grain  alcohol”  is  to  be  made 
from  sawdust  and  waste  lumber.  The 
Wisconsin  University  Press  Bulletin 
says: 

“Grain  or  ethyl  alcohol,  although  or¬ 
dinarily  produced  from  grain,  molasses, 
potatoes,  etc.,  may  also  be  produced  from 
sawdust.  The  sawdust  or  grain  is  cooked 
with  dilute  acid  to  produce  sugars  from 
the  wood  substances.  These  sugars  are 
leached  out  and  the  liquor  is  fermented 
and  distilled.  The  resulting  grain  or 
ethyl  alcohol  is  the  same  whatever  the 
original  material  was.  Both  processes 
are  being  studied  at  the  laboratory.” 


Syphoning  from  a  50-ft,  Well 

I  am  contemplating  sinking  a  well  on 
an  elevation  of  land  700  feet  from  my 
barn.  Would  the  weight  and  sucti'  n  of 
the  water,  in  a  700-foot  pipe,  with  an 
foot  drop,  draw  or  syphon  the  water  from 
the  bottom  of  a  50-foot  well?  ij.  i.. 

Three  Bridges,  N.  J. 

A  syphon  cannot  work  unless  the  water 
in  well  is  higher  than  the  discharge.  And 
the  water  in  well  cannot  be  over  about  25 
or  at  most  28  feet  below  highest  part  of 
the  pipe  line.  The  weight  of  water  in  the 
700-ft.  of  pipe  adds  nothing  to  the  suc¬ 
tion,  and  is  a  hindrance  due  to  the  fric¬ 
tion  of  water  in  pipe.  This  was  well  ex¬ 
plained  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  few  weeks  ago. 

A.  G  K. 


A  Cotton-picking  Machine 

I  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
the  suggestion  thrown  out  by  you  in  a 
recent  issue  for  the  development  of  a 
practical  and  successful  way  of  mechan¬ 
ically  picking  cotton.  I  have  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  a  small  ^roup  of  men  who 
have  for  the  past  30  years  been  en¬ 
deavoring  to  perfect  a  mechanical  cotton 
picker.  Your  suggestion  that  the  cotton 
be  cut  down  at  the  end  of  the  season  and 
that  the  cotton  be  thrashed  therefrom 
is  hardly  feasible  at  this  time.  8ome  40 
years  ago,  in  some  of  the  localities  in 
the  South,  they  were  accustomed  to 
practice  a  method  very  similar  to  that 
suggested  by  you,  namely,  at  the  end  of 
the  season,  after  frost  had  killed  the  fur¬ 
ther  development  of  the  plant,  the  farm 
hands  would  strip  the  stalk  with  rakes, 
gathering  in  the  twigs  with  ripe  cotton 
on  them  and  then  run  the  cotton  that 
was  thus  collected  through  a  beater  or 
cleaner,  which  w’ould  separate  the  seed 
cotton  fi’om  the  stalks  and  twigs.  This 
was  merely  an  emergency  method  to  in¬ 
sure  gathering  in  the  cotton  where  there 
was  a  lack  of  labor  to  handle  it  in  the 
regular  and  usual  manner.  The  trouble 
with  that  method  was  that  the  grade  of 
cotton  obtained  was  considerably  lower 
than  that  obtained  by  regular  hand 
picking.  You  mu.st  remember  that  cot¬ 
ton  develops  continually  until  killed  by 
frost;  that  the  letter  limbs  have  ripe 
cotton  on  them  early  in  the  season,  and 
as  the  plant  grows  upward,  blossoms  ap¬ 
pear  which  take  about  six  weeks  to  de¬ 
velop  into  ripe  cotton.*  The  result  is 
that  cotton  is  picked  more  than  once  a 
season;  the  early  maturing  crop  is  gath¬ 
ered  first.  Subsequently,  and  after  frost 
ha«  stopped  further  growth  there  is  an¬ 
other  picking,  the  object  being  to  get 
cotton  from  the  plant  as  soon  as  it  is 
ripe  for  picking,  for  otherwise  rain 
storms  and  windstorms  drive  sand  and 
mud  into  the  fibre,  beat  a  great  deal 
of  the  ripe  cotton  to  the  ground,  and 
there  is  a  tendency  for  the  cotton  itself 
to  turn  yellowish.  As  a  result  of  this, 
a  lower  grade  of  cotton  is  gathered  than 
that  obtained  when  cotton  is  picked 
shortly  after  it  has  rip.ned. 

You  will  see  from  the  foregoing  that 
it  would  be  impracticable  for  the  grow¬ 
ers  to  wait  until  the  season  is  over  be¬ 
fore  they  did  their  picking.  Fully  one- 
Iialf  of  the  crop  is  picked  before  frost 
strikes  the  plants.  The  result  is  that 
any  machine  to  be  practicable  must  be 
one  which  is  able  to  take  off  the  early 
maturing  crop  without  interfering  with 
the  development  in  ripening  of  the  later 
crop.  Such  a  machine,  undoubtedly,  will 
shortly  be  on  the  market.  If  it  is  not 
our  machine,  it  will  be  some  other,  b.it 
numerous  tests  have  convinced  us  that 
the  making  of  such  a  machine  is  entirely 
practicable  and  only  a  question  of  time. 

New  York.  henry  m.  wise. 


Keeping  Water  Out  of  Cellar 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  the  best 
way  to  keep  water  out  of  a  cellar  is  to 
give  it  some  other  place  to  go.  When 
preparing  for  a  foundation  wall  we  dig 
down  a  foot  or  more  deeper  than  we  want 
the  bottom  of  the  wall,  put  in  a  good  tile 
drain,  then  fill  up  carefully  with  small 
stones  until  the  tile  is  w’ell  protected.  A 
good  tile  drain  should  run  away  from  this 
to  a  permanent  outlet.  In  some  places 
springs  might  be  found  inside  of  the  cel¬ 


lar,  so  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
a  porous  layer  (cinders,  sand  or  gravel) 
under  the  cement  bottom.  a.  c.  w*. 


Wind  Power  for  Electricity 

For  many  years  before  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  gasoline  engines  efforts  were 
made  to  utilize  wind  power  for  develop¬ 
ing  electricity.  Over  25  years  ago  we 
corresponded  with  Mr.  Ilalliday  of  iNIas- 
sachusetts,  who  worked  out  a  device  for 
doing  this  work.  It  did  not  give  prac¬ 
tical  results,  owing  to  the  intermittent 
power  of  the  wind.  In  South  Dakota  an 
attachment  was  introduced  which  did 
well  on  the  windy  plains,  but  seemed  to 
fail  in  the  East,  Avhere  winds  are  less 
steady.  Now*  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College  states  that  wind  power  has  be(>n 
found  practical.  I’rof.  Reid,  professor 
of  electrical  engineering,  says  : 

“I’reliniinary  tests  were  made  on  this 
proposition,  three  years  ago.  and  eiKUgh 
success  was  had  to  make  it  seem  desir¬ 
able  to  continue  the  tests.  In  these  test.s 
the  generator  was  belted  to  the  windmill 
at  the  foot  of  the  tower.  Friction  losses 
were  enormous.  It  took  .‘i  nine-mile  wind" 
to  start  the  mill,  and  the  noise  was  dis¬ 
tracting. 

“With  the  first  series  of  tests  the  total 
cost  of  the  plant  was  .$77.5,  whereas  a 
gasoline  engine  plant  of  the  same  power 
and  storage  capacity  would  have  cost 
$500.  One-sixteenth  of  the  time  lights 
would  be  cut  off  because  the  wind  veloc¬ 
ity  was  too  small  to  run  the  mill.  To 
overcome  this  disadvantage  a  large  bat¬ 
tery  is  nccessar.v  to  store  up  enough  cur¬ 
rent  to  last  during  the  calm  spells. 

“Ill  the  tests  now*  being  conducted, 
the  generator  is  mounted  on  the  head  and 
geared  direct  to  the  mill.  Ball  and  roller 
bearings  are  used  throughout  so  that  a 
six-mile  wind  or  less  will  start  the  mill. 

cost  of  this  plant  is  estimated  at 
.$750,  but  improvements  in  the  windmills 
would  reduce  this  to  .$500. 

“The  present  objection  to  the  u.se  of 
wind  power  for  developing  electrical  en¬ 
ergy  is  the  first  cost  of  the  outfit.  Until 
it  is  possible  to  get  windmills  wbich  will 
run  on  light  winds  the  co.st  will  not  be 
cut  down  on  account  of  the  size  of  bat¬ 
tery  necessary  to  store  up  current  for 
use  when  the  mill  does  not  run.  With 
a  windmill  designed  for  higher  speeds 
than  are  used  in  present  mills  ihere 
would  be  little  time  during  the  year  that 
the  winds  would  not  be  sufficient  to  op¬ 
erate  it,  at  least,  a  part  of  the  clay.” 


Steam  Sterilization  of  Seed  Beds — How 
Introduced  in  Pennsylvania 

In  a  paper  read  by  Otto  Olsen,  of 
Ephrata,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Lancaster 
Count.v,  Pa..  Tobacco  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion  on  March  12.  the  following  state¬ 
ment  occurs :  “This  method  was  origi¬ 
nated  by  A.  D.  8hamel,  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
was  introduced  in  this  State  five  years 
ago  in  connection  with  tobacco  e.xperi- 
ments  conducted  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  in  co-operation  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.”  The 
first  part  of  this  statement  is  true.  It 
was  originated  by  A.  D.  Shamel,  but  the 
rest  of  the  statement  is  not  correct  as  far 
as  Lancaster  County  is  concerned.  Steam 
sterilization  _  was  introduced  a  year 
earlier,  and  in  a  far  different  manner.  In 
March,  1911,  The  R.  N.-Y.  printed  an  ar¬ 
ticle  by  A.  D._  Shamel,  explaining  the 
method.  The  editor  urged  a  trial  b.v  some 
tobacco  grower.  The  writer  at  once  went 
to  P,  E.  Shirk,  of  Blue  Ball,  and  had  a 
steaming  pan  made — doubtless  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  this  State.  It  was  a  sne- 
ce.ss  from  the  start.  During  the'  latter 
part  of  1911  or  early  part  of  1912,  M.  W. 
Taylor, _  of  Reidenbach,  made  inquiries  of 
the  writer  for  Hon.  Geo.  Ilibshman,  of 
Ephrata  (Mr.  Taylor  having  previously 
called  the  attention  of  the  Tobacco  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association  to  the  novel  method)  re¬ 
garding  the  method  and  size  of  pan.  The 
writer  suggested  the  size  which  he  con¬ 
sidered  as  best,  and  on  a  visit  to  Mr. 
Ilibshman  in  the  Fall  of  1912  by  Mr. 
Taylor  and  the  writer  they  found  he  had 
made  the  pan  ,.s  suggested.  His  son,  E.  K. 
Tlib-shman.  is  connected  with  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  he  prob¬ 
ably  made  them  acquainted  with  what 
had  been  done,  but  during  the  season  of 
1912  Isaac  M.  Nolt  and  John  F.  Shirk, 
of  New  Holland,  both  had  steaming  pans, 
and  were  doing  a  lot  of  custom  work,  and 
there  were  probably  others.  These  facts 
clearly  show  that  the  farmers  introduced 
the  method  to  the  State  I)epartment  in¬ 
stead  of  the  Department  to  the  farmers. 
This,  however,  is  no  reflection,  nor  a  dis¬ 
credit  to  the  Department,  svhich  is  doing 
good  work.  c.  R.  martin. 


Bull  Power  for  Farm  Machines 

Do  any  R.  N.-Y  readers  use  bull 
power  to  run  any  farm  machinery  such 
as  feed  grinder,  wood  saw,  etc,?  j.  B.  L, 

Seneca  Co.,  N,  Y, 

Now  and  then  ■we  hear  of  such  a  power, 
but  they  seem  to  be  few — since  gasoline 
engines  came  to  be  popular.  In  theory, 
Inill  power  is  ideal — giving  exercise  to  an 
otherwise  lazy  animal  and  doing  it  at  low 
cost.  Are  there  manv  left? 


A  Pair  that  Wins 


9-18  Tractor 
20x28  Thresher 

The  yearly  sales  of  Case  threshing 
outfits  exceed  those  of  the  next  three 
concerns  combined.  Inthisdayofkeen 
competition,  this  overwhelming  popu¬ 
larity  is  the  best  proof  of  Case  merits. 

Case  has  held  top  place  for  many  years. 
For  75  years  they  have  set  the  pace — a  pace 
that  other  concerns  have  tried  in  vain  to 
maintain.  Today  our  Case  Tractors  and 
Threshers,  simple,  powerful,  efficient, 
economical,  can’t  be  beat.  They  are 
known  by  the  work  they  do. 

Write  today  for  the  1917 
Case  album.  Describes 
Case  Kerosene  and  Gas 
Tractors,  Case  Steam 
Engines,  Case  Thresh¬ 
ing  Machines,  and  every 
Case  product.  No  farmer 
should  be  without  one. 
Write  today  for  your 
copy.  It  is  free. 


J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company,  lac. 
419  Erie  Street,  RACINE,  WIS. 


If  you  are  figuring  on 
buying  an  outfit — buy 
Case.  Better  be  safe 
than  sorry.  If  you  have 
a  Case  outfit  you’ll  be 
money  ahead.  A  size 
Thresher  and  a  size 
Tractor  suitable  for 
every  farm. 


WELL  WELL 

©■wn  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


STANDARD  LIVE  STOCK  BOOKS 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farfn  Animals, 


riumb  .  2.00 

Diseases  of  Animals  Mayo .  1.60 


The  Rural  Ke'w-Yorkei.  333  "W,  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Ask  lor  Cat* 
alog  No.  274. 

The  special 
shape  teeth  cut 
the  weeds  close 
to  the  hill  and 
do  not  cover 
the  crop  with 
earth.  40  years 
actual  service, 
iteal  wheel  furnished  if  desired 


CUP  YOUR  WEEDS 

with  a  COLT 
Wood  Beam 
Cultivator 


BATAVIA  CLAMP  COMPANY,  215  Center  St.,  BaUvia,  N.Y. 


Gives  You  A  Giants  Power 


.  Alone,  you  can  pull  anv  stump  in  your  field  with  this  powerful 

machine.  A  push  of  few  pounds  on  lever  gives  a  pml  of  tons 
,  on  stump.  This  tremendous  power  is  developed  by  double 
leverage.  No  lost  motion,  every  stroke  counts.  New  idea  ir» 
speed  control— use  high  power  to  loosen  stump— -fast  speed  to 
oproot  it.  Clears  over  one  acre  from  anchor.  Clears  your  land  at  low  cost. 

Write  Today  for  Free  Book, ** The  Gold  in  Your  Stomp  Land’* 

and  Special  Profit  Sharing  Offer.  Learn  of  our  Ten  Days’  Trial, 
money  back  offer— how  every  KIKSTIN  is  guaranteed  against 
breakage  for  Fifteen  Years. 

A.  J.  KIRSTIN  CO.,  6048  Lndington  Street  Escauaba,  Miebigao 
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One  Man 
Stump  Puller 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Asparagus  Notice 

We  found  more  asparagua  roots  than 
we  expected,  hut  the  orders  were  10  times 
lohat  we  looked  for.  When  the  flood 
started  ice  cut  the  number  down  to  00  in 
order  to  make  them  go  further,  but  even 
with  this  many  orders  could  not  be  filled 
and  the  money  was  returned.  Wo  refused 
several  large  orders  and  mailed  about 
12,000  to  our  readers.  Wc  had  no  idea 
{when  we  made  the  offer)  that  there 
would  be  any  such  demand,  and  vw  only 
regret  that  we  did  not  have  50,000  roots 
to  distribute. 

Bullets  and  Biscuits. — A  iiunibor  of 
people  wi'ite  asking  what  we  think  of  all 
this  talk  about  the  patriotism  of  the  far¬ 
mer  in  the  war  discussion.  The  Hope 
Farm  man  cannot  imagine  that  his  views 
are  of  any  great  impoi*tance  in  this 
“crisis”  and  he  is  inclined  to  take  the 
sound  advice  given  by  the  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral  : 

"Obey  the  law  and  keep  your  mouth 
shut.” 

To  that  I  would  add  "Keep  at  work!” 
There  is  one  thing  about  all  this  talk  of 
farmers  and  their  duty  which  may  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

The  Big  War  Question. — This  war  is 
likely  to  do  more  to  give  the  farmer  his 
rightful  place  in  society  than  anything 
which  has  happened  in  years  before.  All 
through  the  ages  the  fighting  men  regarded 
the  farmer  as  a  sort  of  necessary  evil  or 
drudge  to  be  exploited  and  robbod,  to  feed 
and  clothe  the  soldiers  and  raise  children 
to  keep  up  the  military  organization.  This 
idea  has  per.sisted  in  a  different  form 
down  to  the  present  day.  In  jilace  of  the 
old-time  lord  or  baron  we  have  the  poli¬ 
tician  or  the  big  captain  of  industry. 
They  have  tried  to  woi’k  the  farmer,  keep 
him  fairly  good-natured,  give  him  prom¬ 
ises,  but  hand  performance  to  other 
classes. 

England’s  !Mistake. — This  went  far 
along  the  road  in  England.  The  nation 
seemed  to  go  insane  over  manufacturing 
and  trading,  and  agriculture  Avas  more 
and  more  neglected.  Thousands  of  acres 
once  cultivated  in  grain  went  back  to  per¬ 
manent  sod  because  the  spirit  of  the  couu- 
ti-y  had  turned  against  farming.  The 
young  and  ambitions  will  always  chase 
after  the  spirit  of  their  country  !  It  came 
so  that  the  English  farmers  produced  only 
food  enough  to  feed  England  for  a  few 
weeks  of  the  ye.ar.  The  leaderr  and  rulers 
seemed  content.  They  could  control  the 
sea,  and  buy  their  food  of  other  nations, 
and  by  this  A'cry  buying  develop  trade  in 
exchange  Avhich  made  marketf.  for  their 
manufactured  goods.  Not  only  so,  but 
they  claimed  that  this  worldwide  trading- 
kept  the  world  at  peace — the  theory  being 
that  so  long  as  necessities  were  exchanged 
in  this  way  the  nations  could  not  afford 
to  fight.  Thus  when  this  horrible  Avar 
broke  out  the  English  farmers  Avere  not 
regarded  as  a  national  necessity,  but  moi-e 
of  a  convenience  for  producing  milk  cr 
fruit  and  vegetables.  They  were  there¬ 
fore  ranked  beloAv  the  manufacturers, 
.ship  men  or  soldiers. 

Bui.i.ets  vs.  Biscuits. — Then  like  a 
thunderclap  the  Avar  cloud  broke  and  the 
English  people  found  themselves  unpre- 
I)ared  to  fight  the  enemy  or  to  feed  them¬ 
selves.  At  first  the  entire  world  had  the 
old  idea  that  Avars  are  and  must  be  de¬ 
cided  by  bullets.  That  idea  has  noAV  been 
exploded  like  one  of  the  modern  shells, 
and  I  think  the  explosion  Avill  bloAV  aAvay 
the  social  and  business  burdens  Avhicii 
have  so  long  rested  upon  the  farmer.  The 
English  at  first  made  the  mistake  of  re¬ 
cruiting  too  many  big,  husky  farmer.s  and 
farm  laborers  as  soldiers.  They  seemed 
to  think  that  schoolboys,  clerks  and  un¬ 
trained  city  men  could  go  out  on  the  land 
juid  feed  the  nation.  You  see  that  after 
all  these  centuries  of  regarding  the  farmer 
a.s  a  convenience  or  a  man  to  be  praised 
or  patronized  every  nation,  in  time  of 
trial  has  got  to  learn  that  successful 
farming  is  the  most  complicated  and  ex¬ 
acting  business  in  the  Avorld — requiring 
greater  skill  and  clearer  brains  than  any 
other  industry  or  profession.  England 
had  spent  too  much  time  in  developing  the 
manufacture  of  bullets  and  too  little  in 
the  business  of  providing  biscuits.  I 


mean  that  feeding  the  nation  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  fighting  the  enemy.  Ger¬ 
many  understootl  th^t  better  than  Eng¬ 
land,  and  that  is  the  chief  reason  Avhy 
this  war  has  gone  on  so  long. 

Learning  The  Lesson. — The  banks  of 
England  were  stuffed  Avith  money,  and  it 
Avas  thought  easy  to  buy  food  from  other 
nations.  Then  came  the  new  peril  of  the 
submarine.  SloAvly  but  surely  a  great 
truth  about  money  greAV  into  the  mind  of 
the  English  people.  You  may  feed  a  man 
on  ,$5  gold  pieces  until  he  doubles  Aveight, 
yet  he  will  die  of  starvation.  Gold  can¬ 
not  feed  the  merest  child  until  it  is  tr.ans- 
imited  into  food  by  the  farmer — Avorkiug 
along  with  nature.  It  is  the  old  stoiy  of 
the  Arab  famishing  in  the  desert.  lie 
found  a  bag  Avhich  he  thought  must  con¬ 
tain  dates,  but  on  opening  it  he  found 
nothing  but  valuable  pearls !  Even  when 
England  began  to  feel  the  pinch  of  hunger 
the  English  farmer  did  not  come  to  fuU 
size  in  public  estimation.  The  people  ex¬ 
pected  these  farmers  to  plunge  in  as  a 
matter  of  patriotic  duty  and  double  farm 
croi)s  at  once.  There  was  a  chorus  of 
Avrath  from  many  city  people  when  these 
farmers  even  tried  to  state  their  side  of 
the  ca.se. 

The  Farmer’s  Side. — For  years  land 
in  England  had  been  going  into  meadoAv 
and  pasture.  In  order  to  increase  the 
acreage  of  grain  as  was  demanded,  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  of  this  beautiful,  laAvn-like 
grass  must  be  ploAved.  This  would  mean 
great  expense  for  new  tools  and  labor, 
and  Avould  break  up  rotation  of  crops,  so 
that  several  years  would  be  needed  to  get 
back  into  their  present  plan.  The  far¬ 
mers  needed  credit  to  finance  such  oper¬ 
ations,  iind  the  government  had  taken 
their  Avorkmen,  so  that  old  men,  boys  and 
■^•omen  AA-ere  about  jjl  they  had  left.  Sup¬ 
pose  they  borroAved  money,  tore  up  their 
farms  and  increased  their  grain  cx'ops, 
and  Avhen  they  had  taken  all  this  risk 
peace  were  declared  as  suddenly  as  the 
Avar  started.  What  then?  hloods  of 
Avheat  noAV  stored  in  Bussia  would  be  set 
fre<4  their  Avheat  would  sell  for  le.ss  than 
it  cost  to  produce,  while  they  Avould  be 
left  Avith  their  debts,  their  farmsi  disor¬ 
ganized  and  frightful  war  taxes  to  be  paid 
on  a  falling  market.  Manufacturers  did 
not  contract  to  make  munitions  until  the 
guaranteed  price  covei-ed  the  cost  of  their 
material  and  their  new  factories.  Bank¬ 
ers  did  not  lend  money  or  buy  the  bonds 
until  they  Avere  guaranteed  enough  in¬ 
terest  to  cover  all  risks.  Why  should  the 
farmer,  noAV  recognized  as  the  big  public 
factor,  be  asked  to  do  all  this  Avithout  as 
sure  a  guarantee  as  the  others  received? 

Guaranteed  Crops. — That  Avas  the  po- 
.sition  taken  by  those  English  farmers.  It 
Avas  sound,  and  in  much  the  same  way  our 
American  farmers  must  folloAV.  At  first, 
in  England  as  he:o,  the  idea  seemed  i)re- 
posterous,  for  generations  of  tOAvn  and 
city  people  had  come  to  think  that  the 
farmer  must  do  the  nation’s  hard  and  dis¬ 
agreeable  Avork  Avithout  complaint.  Is  it 
not  one  of  the  strangest  things  in  life 
that  people  Avho  groAV  v-p  under  the  artifi¬ 
cial  conditions  of  the  toAvn  come  to_ think 
themselves  better  .md  more  culthaited 
than  those  Avho  live  free  and  natural  lives 
in  the  country?  I  think  it  is  because 
most  of  our  talk  and  teaching  have  been 
to  the  effect  that  the  farmer  is  not  as  im¬ 
portant  a  citizen  as  the  laAvyer,  doctor, 
clerk  or  mechanic.  Happily  this  idea  will 
now  be  blown  up.  With  all  its  efforts  the 
English  government  could  not  induce 
farmers  greatly  to  increase  crops  until 
they  received  as  fair  a  guarantee  as 
other.s.  To  compel  farmers  to  Avork  longer 
hours  than  others,  to  go  in  debt  for  caiii- 
tal  and  outfit,  in  order  to  produce  food 
Avhich  might  sell  for  less  than  it  cost,  Avas 
a  form  of  confiscation  which  Avould  cause 
a  strike  or  a  mutiny  in  any  other  indus¬ 
try.  So  they  had  to  come  to  it  by  guar¬ 
anteeing  minimum  prices  for  grain,  pota¬ 
toes,  milk,  meat  and  other  farm  produce. 
This  means  that  for  the  next  tAvo  years 
Avheat  must  bring  a  certain  price  or  more, 
and  that  for  the  next  three  years  it  must 
bring  at  least  another  price — someAvhat 
lower.  Tluus  the  farmer  has  a  guarantee 
for  his  labor  and  time  the  same  as  the 
manufacturer  or  the  banker  for  their 
money  or  their  skill.  I  believe  that  the 
effect  of  all  this  Avill  be  remarkable.  It 
Avill  lead  to  iiermaneutly  higher  prices  and 
clean  out  the  useless  middlemen.  It  will 
make  farming  a  better  business  for  credit 
and  capital,  encourage  co-operative  work 
and  put  farming  in  a  higher  rank  among 
other  industries.  England  Avill,  here¬ 
after,  come  much  nearer  supporting  her¬ 
self,  and  Ave  must  all  remember  that  in 
figuring  for  our  future  foreign  markets. 
Not  only  is  all  this  iSO,  but  it  will  make 
England  a  stronger,  finer  and  better 
nation,  for  the  surest  road  to  national 
prosperity  and  strength  lies  through  a 
profitable  and  hence  a  contented  agricul¬ 
ture.  Thus  far  I  have  talked  about  the 
English  situation  because  there  AA'e  have 
something  definite  and  settled.  This  na¬ 
tion  will  have  to  folloAv  along  the  same 
track.  Let  us  see  next  Aveek  Avhat  Ave 
can  make  out  of  it,  ii.  av.  0.  I 


Prices  arc 
^oing  ap, 
but  ipaylbe 
same  formy 

Slylcplus 

Clothes  r 


Although  you  get  the  same  Guarantee  of  Satisfaction  with  every  suit,  the 
price  of  Styleplus  Clothes  hasn’t  advanced  a  single  cent!  Still  $17 — the  same 
ahvays,  everyivliere.  Buy  your  clothes  direct  from  the  nearest  Styleplus 
dealer.  It  gives  you  a  big  advantage.  You  see  and  try  on  tht  dothes — ’get 
exactly  joar  style  and  fit — you  know  just  Avhat  your  money  is  going  to  bring 
you.  Get  your  Styleplus  suit  today!  ^ 

You  know  the  price  htfor^  you  go  Into  the  store — $17  always,  everywhere.  Watch  your  local 
newspapers  for  advertisements  of  the  nearest  Styleplus  Store.  Look  for  Styleplus  in  the  Store  Win¬ 
dow.  Look  for  the  Styleplus  Label  in  the  coat  collar.  If  there  should  not  be  a  Styleplus  Store  in 
your  town,  ask  your  favorite  dealer  to  order  a  Styleplus  suit  for  you. 

Style  plus  all  wool  fabrics  -f-  perfect  fit  expert  workmanship  -j-  guaranteed  wear 
Write  us  (Uept.  V)  for  free  copy  of  “The  Styleplus  Book.” 

HENRY  SONNEBORN  &  CO.,  Inc.  Founded  1849  Baltimore,  Md. 


Styleplus  »\j 
Clothes 


TRADE  MARK  REGiSTERrO 


"Ihe  same  price  the  nation  over" 
{Price  in  Cuba  $23) 


is  the  title  of  our  new  book  that  every  farmer  who 
takes  pride  in  his  farm  buildings  should  have.  It 
shows  with  many  fine  illustrations  the  use  of  Natco 
Hollow  Tile  for  barns,  houses,  corn  cribs,  etc. 
Send  for  it.  Study  it.  Also  get  our  Silo  Catalog  and 
learn  about  the  money-saving,  worryless,  repairless 

Natco  Imperishable  Silo 

“The  Silo  That  Lasts  for  Generations’* 

— that  perfect  ensilage  preserver  that  can  never  blow 
down,  decay,  warp,  crack,  crumble  or  burn.  So  effi¬ 
cient  that  a  great  demand  for  other  Natco  buildings 
wascreated  and  they  are  nowspringing  up  every  where. 
Send  for  these  bool^.  Ask  for  free  plans  and  advice. 
Let  us  save  you  money  for  years  to  come.  W rite  now. 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company 

1 121  Fulton  Building  •  -  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Factories — Prompt  shipments. 


LIGHTNING  RODS] 

per  ft.  99%  pure  copper* 

^  ^  Direct  to  you,  no  middleman  i 

If  goods  when  received  are  not  satisfactory  I 
return  to  us,  wowill  pay  freight  both  ways,  i 
Full  instructions  with  each  order.  Write  us. 

International  Lightning  Rod  Co* 

Dept.  R.  SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


=‘or  Cornel 


_  for 

- other  row 

md  Cotton 

WAv(CLARK)Harrowisyour 
handiest  implement.  The 
gangs  qjay  be  spaced  to 
cultivate  close  to  the  plant 
and  are  reversible.  Light 
|draft,  simple  and  strong.. 
Disksof  cutlery  steel/orcrrd  I 
sharp.  You’ll  like  the 
many  other  features  in  the 


Com  and  Cotton  HarroAV 
The  real  labor-saAring,  profit-making  im¬ 
plement  for  diversified  farming.  If  your 
dealer  has  not  the  genuine  Cctaw'ay, 
write  us  direct.  Write  now  for  our  ncAV 
free  book,  “The  Soil  And  Its  Tillage." 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company^ 

Maker  of  ihe  original 
CLARK  disk  harrows  »nd plows 

8914  Main  St.,  HiKanam,  Coao. 


tumm 

Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  questions: 

How  can  I  grow  more  crops  with 
least  expense?  How  can  I  cultivate 
more  acres  and  have  cleaner  fields? 

IRON  AGE%'iiSP..,„ 

will  help  you  do  this.  Has  pivot  wheels  and  gangs 
with  parallel  motion.  Adjustable  to  any  width 
of  row.  Every  tooth  can  be  rai30<i ,  lowered  or  turned 
to  right  or  left.  Lever 
adjusts  balance  of  frame 
to  weight  of  driver. 
Light,  strong  and  com¬ 
pact— the  latest  and  best 
of  ridingcultivators.  AVe 
make  a  complete  line  of 
potato  nachmery, garden 
tools,  etc.  Write  us  to¬ 
day  for  free  booklet. 

I  Bateman M’f’gCo.,Box  2D  ,Grenloch,N.J. 


Save  money  on  roofing— send  now 
for  special  sheet  of  bargains— start¬ 
ing  with  69c  a  roll.  Every  roll  backed 
by  our  $10,000  guarantee  of  money- 
back-if-not-salisfied.  Many  thous¬ 
ands  of  rolls  of  our  roofing  are  giving 
satisfaction  all  over  the  country. 
Write  now  for  special  bulletin  of 
quality  bargains, 

MANUFACTURERS’  OUTLET  CO. 

•Wl  Walden  Ave.  Buffalo,  N,  Y. 


OVERLOADED 

Friction  means  shorter  life  for 
horse,  harness  and  axle. 

MICA 

AXLE  GREASE 

Stops  friction.  Makes  permanent 
bearing  surface. 

Eureka  Harness  Oil  keeps 
old  leather 'good  as  new.  Fills 
the  pores  of  the  leather,  prevents 
cracking  and  breaking. 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York 

Principal  Offices 

New  York  Albany 

Buffalo  Boston 
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RURALISMS 


Flue  for  Small  Greenhouse 

I  have  thought  this  past  year  of  builri- 
ing  a  furnace-heated  greenhouse  or  hot¬ 
bed,  20  feet  long,  reserving  five  feet  for  a 
workroom  and  fuel,  leaving  15  feet  for 
the  house  proper.  I  have  thought  of 
heating  this  by  means  of  a  furnace  on 
one  side;  the  furnace  being  two  or  2^ 
feet  long,  the  flue  from  the  furnace  to  be 
8-inch  drain  tile,  running  down  one  side, 
1,5  feet ;  thence  across  the  end,  and  back 
the  other  side  to  the  fuel  or  workroom, 
where  the  smoke  pipe  would  pass  upwards 
into  the  air.  The  flue  will  be  about  35 
feet  long.  Will  this’  plan  give  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  give  plenty  of  heat  at  all  timos? 
The  furnace  would  be  built  of  brick.  The 
walk  would  be  in  the  center  of  the  house 
and  the  beds  each  side  and  across  one 
end,  th(‘  flue  running  underneath  the  beds. 
If  iKiss.ible  I  would  use  this  house  all  the 
year  through.  M.  J.  S. 

Denver,  Col. 

The  length  of  flue  proposed  would  be 
much  in  excess  of  the  requirements  for  a 
house  of  this  size.  The  radiation  from 
a  flue  of  that  size  and  length  would  be  so 
great  that  it  would  be  next  to  impossible 
to  keej)  the  temperature  low  enough.  You 
will  require  but  a  single  line  of  flue,  and 
that  should  be  run  under  the  bench  on 
the  side  of  the  house  exposed  to  the  pre¬ 
vailing  cold  winds  of  Winter,  and  thvough 
the  wall  into  the  smoke-pipe  or  chimney 
directly  under  the  gable  at  the  opposite 
end  from  the  furnace.  Your  furnace 
should  not  be  over  20  or  24  inches  long, 
14  inches  wide  and  10  inches  high  over 
the  grate  bars.  Use  fireproof  brick  in  its 
construction,  and  arch  the  top  over  with 
brick.  Excavate  a  pit  deep  enough,  so 
that  when  the  furnace  is  finished  the  top 
will  be  about  even  with  the  top  of  the 
ground.  On  account  of  terra-cotta  tile 
cracking  under  high  temperature,  it  is 
not  safe  to  use  them  in  closer  proximity 
to  the  flue  than  15  to  18  feet.  For  that 
reason  bricks  are  always  used  to  that  dis¬ 
tance  away  from  the  furnace.  Therefore 
you  will  have  to  use  brick  the  entire 
h'ngth,  except  at  the  point  where  the 
Hue  enters  the  smokestack,  where  a  joint 
of  pipe  may  be  used,  taking  due  precau¬ 
tion  not  to  get  it  too  near  the  wood¬ 
work.  A  six-inch  flue  yvill  be  large 
enough,  and  should  have  a  gradual  in¬ 
cline  of  six  inches  or  so  from  the  furnace 
to  smokestack.  If  fireproof  flat  tile  can¬ 
not  be  conveniently  procured  for  the  top 
of  the  flue,  then  brick  should  be  used,  and 
be  sure  they  are  made  gas-tight,  as  a  very 
small  leakage  in  the  hou.se  will  soon  be 
fatal  to  all  the  plants  it  contains.  K. 


Home  Propagation  of  Shrubs 

I  have  about  .300  feet  of  border  to  plant 
and  I  want  a  background  of  shrubbery 
clear  around.  I  have  only  a  few  dollars 
to  spend  on  it,  but  wish  to  make  a  be¬ 
ginning  this  Spring.  Would  it  be  pos¬ 
sible,  practical,  to  buy  a  few  specimens  as 
a  beginning  and  proiiagate  new  ones  my¬ 
self,  from  these?  These  are  some  I  have 
thought  of  trying:  Spiriiea  Van  Houttei, 
Hydrangea  paniculata  granditlora.  Rosa 
nigosa,  common  barberry,  dwarf  barber'W 
(.lapanese),  purple  lilac,  white  lilac, 
sweet  syi'inga.  bridal  wreath.  K.  H. 

Port  Ryron.  N.  Y. 

Without  experience  and  facilities  for 
doing  the  work,  you  would  hardly  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  propagating  of  such  shrubs 
ns  named  in  the  list.  The  Spirams  and 
Hydrangeas  are"  mostly  propagated  from 
green  wood  under  glass  in  Summer.  The 
barberries  and  Rugosa  I’ose  are  most 
commonly  propagated  from  seeds,  though 
all  may  be  propagated  from  mature  and 
green  wood  under  glass.  Lilac,  new  kinds 
and  stocks  of  the  common  one,  are  grown 
from  seed.  They  may  also  be  proi)agated 
from  hard  and  soft  wood  cuttings  under 
very  favorable  conditions.  I'he  common 
sorts  are  easily  propagated  from  root 
suckers,  while  the  named  sorts  are  largely 
propagated  by  grafting  on  common  stocks 
and  privet.  Philadelphus  (commonly 
known  as  syringa)  is  increas(‘d  by  suck¬ 
ers,  division  and  hard  and  .soft  cuttings 
under  gla.ss.  To  be  successful  in  the 
propagation  of  these  vuirious  shrubs  re¬ 
quires  expert  knov/ledge  together  with 
proper  facilities  for  doing  the  work. 
Otherwise  one  will  not  make  much  head¬ 
way.  Your  best  plan  would  be  to  pur¬ 
chase  small  one-year-old  stocks  of  such 
kinds  as  you  require  from  some  reliable 
nursery.  These  would  cost  but  a  trifle 
as  compared  with  the  cost  of  the  sizes 
usually  planted,  K. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


UNFAILING  SERVICE  on  FARM  or  BATTLEFIELD 


Four  luxurious  body  models  mounted  on  the  famous  King  chassis  adopted 
for  light  armored  cars  by  the  U.  S.  Army  and  U.  S.  Marine  Corps 


FOURSOME— $1585  - (Shown  above) — Designed 

tor  those  who  desire  the 
sport  type  of  car,  with  long,  low,  rakish  lines  yet  in  perfect 
taste.  Narrow  and  “racy,”  this  car  seats  four  in  comfort,  has 
lengthy  leg-room  and  is  provided  with  four  doors.  A  locked 
compartment  just  behind  the  rear  seat  gives  generous  and 
convenient  storage  space.  The  two  front  seats  are  of  the 
“bucket”  type.  At  their  back  is  a  combination  tonneau  and 
handy  lamp  which  may  be  removed  from  its  socket  and  carried 
about  the  car.  Color;  deep  maroon. 

TOURING— $1585  With  all  the  advantages  of  a 

IzO-inch  wheel-base,  tins  car 
has  the  roominess  of  a  Six  of  126  to  128  inches  due  to  compact¬ 
ness  of  King  V-type  motor.  Has  many  novel  conveniences,  ami 
upholstery  and  finish  are  of  the  highest  grade.  The  ideal 
large-family  car.  Seats  seven.  Color:  dark  green. 


SEDAN— $2150  - A  year  ’round  car  of  the  most  lux¬ 

urious  type,  upholstered  in  highest 
grade  cloth  and  equipped  with  divided  front  seats.  Sides  com¬ 
pletely  removable  in  a  few  minutes  without  leaving  car,  and  as 
easily  replaced.  A  special  compartment  behind  rear  seat  is 
provided  for  storage  of  side  sections.  With  sides  in  place  this 
seven-passenger  model  becomes  a  perfect  closed  car,  all  sections 
fitting  without  possibility  of  rattle  and  with  no  appearance  of 
being  improvised.  Three  colors;  beaver  brown,  deep  maroon 
suburban  blue. 


or 


ROADSTER—  ^2.585 - ^  very  popular  model  with 

iarmers,  physicians  and 
salesmen,  because  of  large  storage  space.  Has  two  roomy 
coinpartnients;  one  behind  front  seat  and  the  other  under  rear 
deck.  Comfortable  for  three.  Color;  French  gray. 


ALL  PRICES  QUOTED  MAY  BE  ADVANCED  AT  ANY  TIME 
Jl  rite  for  descriptive  matter  and  name  of  nearest  dealer  Wire  W  heels  $100  extra — all  models 


Prices  F.  O.  B.  Detroit 


KING  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


BRUNER  ONION  /T 
WEEDER 


This  machine  get.s  the  weeds  that  are  directly  in 
the  onion  row.  ONION  GllOWER.SS  We  send 
this  great  labor  saving  machine  on  free  trial.  Jiy 
all  means  get  in  touch  with  us  if  you  are  growing 
hi  acre  or  more  of  onions. 

R.  G.  BRUNER  MFC.  CO.,  BOX  7S0,  RUTHVEN,  ONT, 


As  Faithful  as  Old  Dobbin 


This  Junior  Sturdy  Jack  IH  H.  P.  Gasoline 
Enuiiie is  always  ou  thejob.  It  is  a  high-grade,  lovi^ 
priced  engine  that  can't  be  beat  for  economy  and  bard 
work.  Hus  unusual  Aicl  and  money^saving  features. 
Interchangeable  parts.  Webster  Magneto— no  battery. 
Huns  most  farm  machinery— pumps,  cream  separators, 
churns,  wood  saws,  etc.  Sold 
ment.  Makers  also  of  the  famous 
ary  and  portable  gas,  gasoiiiie 
giues,  2^  to  16  U.F*  Bulletin. 

Jacobson 
Machine 
Mfg.  Co. 

Dept.  D 
Warren, 


Sheldon 

i)  Batch  Mixers 

a  -Tfifc,^nso  Up 


fict^&New(onc^ete  ffixer  Offer 


I  want  ten  men  i  n  every  county  right  now  to  accept  ni  y  special 
co-operative  offer.  It  will  help  yon  obtain  a  Sheldon  Hatch 
Mixer  allittle  or  no  cost.  Let  me  tell  you  aboutit. 

You  probably  need  a  mixer  for  Light  and  easily  portable,  dura- 
concreting  on  your  place— most  ble.low-priced.You’llflndltwUJ 

prove  a  mighty  good  invesc- 
ment.  Write  for  special  offer.  ^ 

Concreting  In 
Your  Section. 


farmers  do.  Tho'  Sheldon  la 
the  ideal  mixer  tor  the  farm. 


MAKE  BIC  MONEY 


You  can  easilj^  earn  18  to  620  a  day  with  a  Sheldon  Batch  Mixer.  Our 

customers  aro  duiuR  it  rl^ht  now.  The  jobs  sro  to  tbo  m&n  with  a  Sheldon  Mixer  evc^ 
time.  Saves  labor  of  1  to  4  men,  according  to  size  of  job.  Or,  if  you  buy  a  machine  for 
your  own  uso,  you  can  make  many  iimoa  ito  cost  in  a  seasoo  by  renting  it  to  ocighbora. 


Improve  Your  Farm 

Build  your  own  eilo.tanks.trougbs.iloom. 
foundatioDB,  buildings^etc.,  out  of  con¬ 
crete  with  a  Sheldon  Batch  Mixer.  Will 

Eay  for  itself  on  first  small  job.  Beats 
and  mixing  a  mile.  And, it's  slot  cheaper 
too.  Takes  the  backache  out  of  concrete. 
Makes  possible  those  many  email  improve* 
ments  on  the  farm  that  you  wouldn't  do 
without.  ImproTomenta  which  will  add 
many  dollars^to  the  value  of  your  land. 
SHELDON  MANUFACTURINQ  CO. 


Get  My  FREE  Catalog 

Tells  how  to  build  your  own  mixer 
by  usin^  the  jFYee  tiaria  which  we 
send  with  our  iron  parts.  Also  showe 
full  line  of  built-up  machines.  l\vo 
Btylas.  band  and  power.  Will  mix 
2 1-2  cu-ft.a  minute.  Keeps  1  to  6 
men  busy.  Cham  drive,  eelf-tilt- 
ine  dump  .all  paita  guaranteed. 

Write  t^ay  for  ratalosr  and 
special  ofier.Geo.G.Sbeldon.Prea. 

..  Box  867Silohawkaf  Nobo 


Build  Your  Own  Concrete  Mixerr<;  f?l-AN  S 


POSTPAID 


Tills  Bo* 


HOW  I 
TO  1 
JUDGE 

encines 

L  VArt®  n. 


ighted  Book“HowtO  Judge  Engines” 
tella  how  high-grade  semi-steel  engines 
are  made,  advantages  over  cast  iron,  how 
commoncoal  oil  in  a  WITTBreduces 
cost  65  per  cent, 
todavi  and  get  my  “How 
-to-Make-Monoy” 
folder,  and  latest 
WITTE 
prices. 

WIHE 

1 893  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1893  Empiio  Bldg..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


■mum 

GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  gardner’sbigquestions: 

How  can  I  grow  plenty  of  fresh 
vegetables  with  my  limited  time? 

How  can  1  avoid  backache  and 
drudgery  ?  Use 

IRON  ACE 

Do  the  work  ten  times  faster  than 
the  old-fashioned  tools.  A  woman, 
boy  or  girl  can  push  one.  3S  com¬ 
binations — easily  adjusted, 
strong  and  durable.  Prices 
to  $15.00.  Will  help  you 
cut  the  high 
cost  of 
living. 

I  Write  ua 
for  free 
booklet 
today. 

BatemanM’f’gCo.iBox  2G,  .Grenloch.N.J. 


No.  1 
Double 
or  Single 
Wheel  Hoe 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSIXESS  FAR^rER’S  PAPER 
A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 

Entablished  fsso 


riibllshrd  weekly  by  the  Ktiral  Fiibltnhln(r  Company,  833  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
Herbert  W.  Collin'gwood,  President  and  Editor. 

Joil.s  .1.  DIU.OS,  Tre.'surer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dii.txtN,  Secretary.  Mr.s.  E.  T.  Rovle,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.(4,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8>4  niark.s,  or  lOij  francs.  liemit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  Now  York  Post  Oflice  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates.  75  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 

advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  B/lvertiseinent  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  iMasible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribei's  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  ii-respon- 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any. 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  bo  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  wo  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


PRESIDENT  WI^.SON’S  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  Nation  for  jiatriotic  service  will  rank 
as  one  of  the  greatest  state  papers  in  the  historj’^ 
of  this  countrj’.  We  are  chiefly  concerned  in  that 
part  which  refers  to  farmers  and  their  work  in* 
feeding  the  nation.  The  farmers  have  proved  their 
patriotism  on  the  battlefield,  and  no  less  upon  the  cul¬ 
tivated  fields  at  home  upon  the  farm.  They  will 
do  their  full  duty.  Ail  they  ask  is  a  fair  chance — 
no  more  than  is  given  the  other  interests.  They  do 
not  need  advice  from  people  who  are  without  prac¬ 
tical  experience — they  need  useful  helpers,  fair  cap¬ 
ital  and  assurance  that  their  crojis  will  be  handled 
economically  and  bring  them  fair  returns'.  Give 
them  these  things  (which  are  guaranteed  every 
other  interest)  and  they  will  take  care  of  the  food 
problem.  President  Wilson’s  proclamation  gives  as¬ 
surance  that  the  government  will  do  its  best  to  give 
the  farmers  a  fair  chance  at  marketing  and  will 
curb  the  food  speculators.  Gov.  Whitman,  by  recog¬ 
nizing  all  interests,  the  Foods  and  Markets  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  Farm  Bureaus  and  all  other  farm  or¬ 
ganizations,  gives  assurance  that  the  farm  crops  of 
New  York  State  will  be  mobilized  and  handled  to 
advantage.  The  farmers  Nvill  respond.  They  know 
better  than  any  of  the  officials  what  their  farms 
can  do.  We  cannot  expect  them  to  do  the  im¬ 
possible.  It  is  now  late  to  do  much  with  some  staple 
crops,  but  what  can  be  now  done  will  be  done  well. 
It  is  a  full-sized  man’s  job  and  not  one  for  school 
boys,  defectn'es  or  untrained  city  laborers.  This 
nation  must  understand  that  if  there  is  to  be  a 
full  supply  of  food  it  is  just  as  necessary  to  have 
skilled  laborers  in  the  country  as  it  is  to  have 
.skill  in  the  munition  factorie.s.  Given  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  fair  profit — which  other  intere.sts  have  (no 
more,  no  less) — the  farmer  will  do  more  than  his 
duty. 

SOMEBODY  asks  why,  when  we  want  to  learn 
about  the  farm  situation,  we  do  not  go  to  the 
“thinker.s”  for  opinions.  We  do — 'V^e  go  to  intelli¬ 
gent  farmers.  They  think  and  they  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  knowing  what  they  are  thinking  about. 
We  think  the  farmers  are  I;‘oining  to  their  own  and 
doing  more  of  their  own  thinking,  which  is  the 
best  sign  yet  that  agricultural  education  is  gaining 
ground. 

♦ 

WE  under.stand  that  some  .oOO, 000,000  bu.shels 
of  various  grains  are  used  each  year  for 
making  intoxicating  liquoi's.  If,  as  the  experts 
say,  we  are  getting  near  to  a  shortage  of  bread. 
Why  not  cut  ofl;  the  rum  business  as  other  nations 
have  done?  There  is  need  of  grain  alcohol  for  me¬ 
chanical  and  medicinal  purposes,  but  absolutely  no 
need  of  liquor.  Why  then  should  all  this  bread¬ 
making  grain  be  wasted  if  we  are  to  be  pincheff  by 
hunger?  And  here  is  another  thing.  Suppress  the 
sale  of  liquor  in  all  rural  communities  and  you  will 
release  more  able-bodied  men  than  all  the  other 
good  efforts  combined.  We  are  told  that  the  Rus¬ 
sian  people  never  could  have  gained  their  freedom 
or  handled  it  after  it  was  gained  had  it  not  been 
for  the  destruction  of  the  trade  in  whiskey.  After 
May  1  New  York  City  will  be  “bone  dry”  after  one 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  A  fai'iuer  who  has  never 
seen  how  the  Broadway  sports  “burn  daylight”  will 
not  quite  understand  what  this  means,  but  it  means 

Tvonders  to  those  who  know  the  town. 

* 

EVERY"  sensible  farmer  will  agree  that  if  he  is 
to  help  increase  the  food  supply  so  as  to  feed 
this  nation  and  its  allies,  he  will  do  best  with  those 
crops  which  he  knows  fiiost  about.  This  is  no  time 
for  a  man  to  rush  into  new  crop.s.  The  greatest 
need  is  for  bread  and  beans.  It  is  now  too  late  to 
.  do  much  more  with  the  wheat  crop.  We  would 


not  advise  farmers  in  this  latitude  to  seed  Spring 
wheat.  Oats  or  barley  Avill  give  more  food.  Buck¬ 
wheat  is  a  good  grain  for  late  planting,  and  we 
shall  seed  it  heavily.  Of  course  the  corn  crop 
should  be  large,  but  most  of  us  who  are  short  of 
labor  need  a  crop  which  docs  not  need  hand  cul¬ 
tivating.  Buckwheat  is  good  for  this  purpose.  It 
will  grow  on  rough  ground,  is  easily  put  in  and 
will  give  a  good  yield  of  grain.  Beans  and  cow 
])eas  make  good  food  and  can  be  grown  in  orchards. 
We  do  not  advise  farmers  to  put  jn*special  crops  of 
beans,  but  there  should  be  at  least  a  few  planted 
on  every  farm.  The  great  need  of  the  army  will 
be  bread  and  bean.s. 

* 

A  NUMBER  of  men  and  Avomen  in  the  State  of 
New  York  have  made  up  a  fund  to  be  loaned 
to  farmers  in  the  State  this  j'ear  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  food  production.  The  suggestion  for 
this  fund  seems  to  have  been  first  made  by  Mr. 
Marc  W.  Cole  to  William  Church  Osborne,  who  in¬ 
terested  himself  in  the  proposition  with  the  result 
that  a  half  million  dollars  was  made  immediately 
available  with  the  assui'ance  that  more  would  be 
forthcoming  as  required.  The  purpose  is  to  make 
loans  to  individual  farmers  in  the  amount  required 
up  to  $500  each,  to  be  used  strictly  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  seed,  fertilizers,  machinery  or  help  for 
the  production  of  the  crops  this  year.  It  i5  in¬ 
tended  to  make  these  loans  to  men  who  may  not 
be  able  to  secure  bank  ]oan.«:,  but  yet  who  have 
jiersonal  standing  sufficient  to  warrant  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  money  will  be  used  as  agreed,  and  be 
paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  year's  crop.  No 
definite  security  will  be  necessary.  If  for  any  rea¬ 
son  it  cannot  be  paid  Avheii  due,  Dec.  1st,  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  time  on  the  whole  or  part  of  it  will  be 
allowed.  A  committee  of  the  Grange  in  each  loca¬ 
tion  will  endorse  the  moral  risk  and  the  loan  will 
be  made  on  this  endorsement.  No  one  will,  however, 
be  responsible  for  the  loan  except  the  man  who 
gives  his  individual  note  for  it.  The  loan  will  be 
dispersed  through  the  Citizens’  Trust  Comi)any  of 
Utica,  N.  Y,  Mr.  Marc  W.  Cole  is  secretary  of 
the  trustees  in  charge  of  the  fund. 

* 

I  WOULD  ask  the  question,  in  ansTA’er  to  our  Presi¬ 
dent’s  lu-oclamatiou,  what;  is  the  best  crop  for  the  farmer’s 
to  raise  on  their  farms  in  the  way  of  food  to  help  the 
country?  I  have  a  farm  in  Ditchfield  Co.,  Conn.  We 
use  this  farm  more  now  as  a  Summer  place,  only  cut¬ 
ting  the  hay  and  raising  fodder  enough  for  our  own 
animals.  I  have  only  one  work  horse ;  the  plowing 
is  hired  done  but  the  care  is  done  by  our  men.  What 
crop  can  I  grow  that  will  help  my  fellow  man?  L.  E.  s. 

There  are  many  people  like  L.  E.  S.  who  want 
to  help.  They  are  not  farmers,  but  have  idle 
land  (most  of  it  rough  and  raw)  and  few'  conven¬ 
iences  for  growing  cultivated  or  hoed  crops.  It  is 
foolisb  to  advise  such  men  to  plant  potatoes,  corn 
or  garden  crops,  W'hich  require  smooth,  well-worked 
soil  and  hand  culture.  The  best  they  can  do  is 
to  try  to  add  to  the  grain  supply.  In  most  cases 
barley  and  buckw'heat  will  be  most  suitable  for 
their  jise.  Barley  will  give  more  of  a  crop  than 
Spring  w'heat.  It  should  be  seeded  at  once.  The 
be.st  crop  for  them  will  be  buckwheat.  This  hardy 
crop  can  be  seeded  up  to  July  1,  It  will  do  quite  . 
well  on  rough  land,  and  w'ill  respond  to  lime  and 
pho.sphorus.  Our  suggestion  for  men  with  this  idle 
land  would  be  to  plow  and  fit  as  much  of  it  as  their 
help  can  handle,  use  lime  if  possible,  and  seed  to 
buckwdieat  with  Alsike  clover  seed  adiled.  Thus 
they  will  increase  the  supply  of  bread  food  and  put 
the  land  in  shape  for  better  crops  next  year.  We 
repeat  that  this  advice  is  for  men  who  are  not  busi¬ 
ness  farmers,  but  who  have  idle  land. 

* 

WE  have  many  questions  about  the  value  of  a 
fruit  ti'ee.  Such  trees  are  frequently  ruined 
or  destroyed  by  wdld  animals  or  fire,  or  they  may  be 
misfits  from  a  nurseryman.  What  are  they  worth 
in  any  effort  at  settlement  for  damages?  We  un¬ 
derstand  that  a  few  years  ago  the  Missouri  State 
Board  of  Horticulture,  through  a  committee,  re¬ 
ported  as  follow's: 

We  value  well-grow'u,  thrifty  apple  trees  after  be¬ 
ing  grown  in  orchards  one  year  at  50  cents;  two  years 
$1 ;  three  years  .$1.50;  four  years  .$2;  five  years  .$5; 
six  years  $4  ;  seven  years  .$4.50 ;  eight  years  .$5 ;  nine 
years  $5.50;  10  years  old  and  over,  $0.  We  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  valuation  of  apple  trees  apply  to  pear 
and  cherry  trees.  We  further  recommend  the  value 
of  peach  and  plum  trees  to  be  for  trees  grown  in  or¬ 
chards  one  year  50  cents;  two  years  $1;  three  years 
$1.50;  four  years  $2;  five  years  $2;  .six  years  and 
over,  $4. 

The  Vermont  Horticultural  Society  figured  these 
values  higher  but  it  does  not  seem  to  us  pi.issible  to 
put  down  any  definite  price  for  such  a  tree.  We 
ha^  14-year-old  apple  trees  which,  last  season,  pro¬ 
duced  from  $12  to  $15  worth  of  fruit  each.  This 
value  ran  high  largely  because  we  are  close  to  a 
fine  market  and  can  sell  the  fruit  in  baskets.  Such 
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trees  far  back  from  market  would  hardly  earn  .$0 
each.  Who  will  say  that  one  tree  is  worth  as  much 
as  the  other,  even  though  they  are  alike  in  age, 
size  and  vigor?  In  estimating  such  values  the  loca¬ 
tion  and  the  market  should  be  considered.  We  have 
lO-yeai'-old  McIntosh  trees  which  earn  each  year, 
a  great  dividend  on  a  valuation  of  $40.  If  a  rail¬ 
road  were  to  destroy  them  by  starting  a  fire  in  the 
orchard  what  would  we  think  if  offered  $0  each  in? 
damages?  On  the  other  hand  in  large  orchards 
far  back,  such  a  value  might  be  fair. 

* 

A  BILL  introduced  in  the  Maine  Legislature  pro¬ 
vided  .$2.5.000  with  which  to  purcha.se  and 
equip  five  farm.s.  They  were  to  be  located  in  differ¬ 
ent  sections  of  the  State  “for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
termining  the  capability  in  fundamental  agriculture 
of  prospective  professors  of  agriculture  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maine  and  of  county  farm  demonstrators 
working  under  the  Smith-Lever  appropriation." 
The  State  Auditor  is  to  go  over  the  figures  showing 
the  business  done  on  these  farms.  Under  this  bill  no 
man  could  serve  as  professor  of  agriculture  or  farm 
demonstrator  after  1921  until  he  had  passed  three 
years  on  one  of  these  farms  and  received  a  certi¬ 
ficate  .showing  that  he  had  run  the  farm  at  a 
fair  profit. 

Sect.  7.  In  the  requirement  for  a  certificate  from 
the  State  Auditor,  shall  be  reckoned  charges  for  in¬ 
surance,  taxes,  and  .support  of  a  family  of  two  admits 
and  four_  children,  who  shall  be  fed,  clothed,  schooled 
and  furni.shed  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  recreation 
and  amusement,  repairs  upon  buildings  and  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  and  fence.s.  No  credit  shall  be  given  for.  the 
growth  of  wood  or  timber,  and  no  salary  shall  be  paid 
other  than  the  profit  from  the  farm,  all  of  which  shall 
belong  to  the  operator. 

The  committee  which  considered  this  bill  reported 
that  “it  ought  not  to  pa.ss,”  as  it  would  be  likely 
to  fill  the  chairs  at  the  agricultural  college  with 
men  without  needed  college  training.  A  very  broad 
question  comes  up  in  connection  with  this  idea.  Is 
it  nec6S.sary  for  a  man  to  be  able  to  make  a  pi'ac- 
tical  success  in  oi'der  to  be  a  good  teacher?  Does 
teaching  require  imagination  and  vi.sion  which 
would  be  something  of  a  handicap  for  the  practical 
farmer?  Could  the  practical  farmer  whose  mind 
runs  entirely  to  making  a  farm  pay  really  make  a 
success  in  the  class  room?  The.se  are  things  to  con¬ 
sider.  We  are  told  that  this  bill  will  be  .sent  to 
the  Maine  Legislature  year  after  year  until  it  is 
finally  passed. 

* 

Here  is  a  ca.se  which  we  think  is  typical  of 
many  others  this  year.  A  fax-mer  near  New 
Yoi'k  wanted  about  10  bari'els  of  seed  potatoe.s. 
About  April  1  he  was  informed  by  a  well-known 
company  that  the  pi'ice  would  be  $7.50  per  sack. 
Very  cax'eful  figuring  showed  that  with  the  South¬ 
ern  crop  coming  on  thei'e  was  a  supply  of  potatoes 
on  hand  which  would  with  uni'estricted  trade  re¬ 
duce  the  price.  Then  a  speculative  I'i.se  in  flour 
was  announced,  and  the  President  called  upon  all 
to  inci'ease  the  potato  ci'op  this  Summei*.  The  I’e- 
sult  was  that  when  our  friend  went  to  buy  his  seed 
the  price  had  suddenly  jumped  to  $10.50.  Now 
those  potatoes  wei’e  pi'obably  conti'acted  for  at  the 
planting  last  year — certainly  at  the  digging,  and 
did  not  cost  the  dealer  over  one  dollar  a  bushel. 
Thei'e  was  no  occasion  for  this  last  jump  in  price. 
It  was  simply  a  hold-up  or  commei'cial  I'obbei-y. 
Evei'y  man  should  have  a  fair  mai'giii  of  profit 
between  co.st  of  production  and  selling  pi'ice,  but 
the  government  should  prevent  extortion  in  holding 
up  a  necessity. 


Brevities 

The  farmer  is  expected  to  increase  the  potato  crop, 
but  why  does  not  the  housewife  thin  down  the  peelings 
or  boil  with  the  jackets  on? 

One  way  to  serve  your  country  this  year  is  to  use 
formalin  on  the  oats  and  potatoes  and  spray  the  latter. 
Better  do  that  than  to  double  the  acreage. 

A  SOMEWHAT  unusual  call  comes  from  a  woman  who 
wants  to  breed  swine  in  a  partnership  contract.  She 
claims  to  have  had  full  experience — and  also  that  she 
likes  the  work. 

In  a  London  (England)  letter  written  March  2(), 
a  correspondent  speaks  of  the  high  cost  of  potatoes — 
three  half  pence  (three  cents)  per  pound!  We  are 
now  giving  about  six  cents  a  pound.  He  says  weli-to- 
do  people  do  not  buy  potatoes,  so  that  the  supply  may 
be  used  by  the  poor  who  depend  on  them  so  largely. 

Mobilize  the  sitting  hen.  Meat  is  needed  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  the  chicken  will  produce  it  cheaply 
by  utilizing  seeds,  weeds  and  insects.  The  lively  chick 
beats  any  songbird  as  an  insect  killer.  Where  they 
can  have  wide  range  a  flock  of  chickens  Avill  make 
most  economical  meat.  We  do  not  advise  feeding  them 
over  Winter,  but  to  sell  them  when  frost  de.stroys  vege¬ 
table  and  insect  life.  Thus  we  shall  utilize  our  sitting 
hens  instead  of  trying  to  break  them  up.  A  per.sisteut 
sitter  beats  a  slack  or  lazy  human  for  efficiency.  Put 
the  latter  on  the  firing  line  and  give  the  hen  a  chance. 
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mission.  Asricultural  Hall,  AlhaTiy.  N.  Y.  Commit¬ 
tees  of  the  Commis.sion  have  hoen  appointed  to  look 
after  the  different  branches  of  the  work.  These  in¬ 
clude  farm  employment,  farm  temporary  loans,  crop 
transportation,  increased  production,  storage  and 
markets.  Letters  addressed  as  above  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  will  be  referred  to  the  proper  committee. 


A  Larger  Farmer’s  Dollar 

Dealers  and  speculators  in  food  products  must 
begin  to  see  the  trend  of  the  times.  The  whole 
w(  rid  now  begins  to  realize  its  dependence  on  the 
farm  for  its  food  supply,  and  slowly  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  people  is  focused  on  the  conclusion  that 
speculation  and  deception  and  trickery  in  the  dis- 
ti'i'hntiou  of  food  will  not  much  longer  be  per¬ 
mitted. 

The  Federal  fJovernment  is  heginning  to  lead  in 
this  reform.  Last  week  a  bill  was  introduced  ab¬ 
solutely  to  prohibit  gambling  in  food  products  by 
making  contracts  for  future  deliveries  illegal. 
Heavy  penalties  are  provided  in  the  bill  for  the 
violation  of  the  law. 

Another  lull  was  introduced  to  prohibit  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  adulterated  and  falsely  branded  food  pro¬ 
ducts  from  one  State  to  another.  It  is  also  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  Federal  legi.slatiou  to  secure  a  verified 
report  of  all  food  products  held  in  either  cold  stor¬ 
age  or  common  storage  for  future  use.  These  ineas'- 
ures  are  not  only  helpful,  but  they  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  an  economic  and  honest  distribution 
of  food. 

All  the  people  in  the  country  are  concerned  in 
the  production  and  honest  distribution  of  food. 
The  number  of  distributors  who  are  favored  by 
want  of  regulation  are  few  in  compari.son  with  the 
masses  of  the  people  to  be  benefited  by  proper  legLs- 
lation.  While  food  was  cheap  and  the  farmer  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  indifference  it  was  hard  to  se¬ 
cure  any  recognition  of  the  need  of  regulation,  but 
now  that  food  is  scarce,  employers  are  confronted 
with  the  necessity  of  food  supply  for  their  opera¬ 
tors,  and  city  populations  are  beginning  to  feel  hun¬ 
ger.  The  sentiment  is  growing  for  proper  regula¬ 
tion  and  economic  distribution.  The  35-cent  dollar 
is  passing.  We  may  not  get  to  the  C5-cent  dollar 
for  the  producer,  and  possibly  not  to  the  60-cent 
dollar.  The  cost  of  distribution  of  some  products 
in  large  cities  is  necessiirily  high,  and  attended 
with  some  waste.  Just  yet  we  do  not  know  what 
the  proper  proportions  are.  We  do  know  that  in 
the  past  the  cost  of  distribution  was  too  high  and 
the  return  ot  the  producer  too  low.  If  the  present 
crisis  results  as  it  promises  to  do,  in  a  fair  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  between  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  the  distributor,  it  will  be  worth  all  that 
it  will  cost  in  dollars  and  eent.s. 


The  Patriotic  Agricultural  Service 
Commission 

THIS  COMMISSION,  appointed  by  Gov.  Whit¬ 
man  last  week  was  confirmed  in  a  special  bill  passed 
by  the  Legislature  a  few  days  later.  The  purpose  of 
the  Commission  is  to  increase  the  production  of  food 
in  the  State,  to  conserve  and  economically  distribute 
it.  The  bill  carried  an  appropriation  for  the  use  of 
the  Commission  of  .$500,000.  The  memPers  of  the 
Commission  at  Ithaca  on  April  10  and  17  organized 
the  work.  The  Governor  designated  Commissioner 
Wilson  chairman  of  the  Commission,  and  Dean  Mann 
of  Cornell  was  selected  as  secretary  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  Headquarters  will  he  at  Albany,  in  the  build¬ 
ing  now  occupied  by  the  Agricultural  Department. 

WOIHv  AND  ORGANIZATION.— The  fir.st  work 
of  the  Commission  is  to  get  a  complete  report  of  the 
conditions  and  needs  of  every  farm  in  the  State. 
This  information  will  be  secured  through  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Department.  The  superintendents  of  schools, 
principals  of  schools,  teachers  and  pupils  will  be  em- 
ploye<l.  It  is  expected  that  the  information  will  be 
entirely  available  by  May  1st  Each  county  will 
have  a  separate  organization.  In  the  42  counties 
which  have  county  agents  and  executive  committees 
the  organization  already  exists  and  will  he  utilized. 
In  counties  where  no  siich  organization  exists,  the 
Extension  Department  of  Cornell  will  develop  tem¬ 
porary  county  organizations.  The  information  gath¬ 
ered  by  the  schools  in  each  county  will  be  filed  with 
these  county  units. 

CROP  STATISTICS. — The  information  gathered 
will  show  the  number  of  acres  in  the  important  food 
crops  grown  on  the  farm  in  1010.  and  in  the  next 
column  will  be  given  the  proposed  planting  for  1017. 
The  purpose  is  to  increase  the  1017  planting  as  much 
as  possible.  The  information  will  show  what  faimr- 
ers  have  in  excess  of  seed  requirements,  and  which 
ones  are  short  of  seed  requirements.  It  will  also 
.show  the  tonnage  of  fertilizers  required  and  of  seed 
required.  It  will  show  in  a  genex’al  way  an  inven- 
tcny  (if  live  stock  and  where  these  are  for  sale,  and 
whei’e  more  are  needed.  It  will  show  how  much 
farm  help  is  available  and  just  the  pai’ticular  farms 
j  on  whi<'h  the  extra  help  is  required. 

'  CENTERS  OF  INFORMATION.— This  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  tabulated  for  general  use  and  it  will  be 
condensed,  and  will  be  tabulateel  in  detail  for  infor¬ 
mation  within  the  county.  Each  county  therefore 
will  have  a  center  to  which  a  farmer  may  apply  for 
sources  of  seed,  fertilizers,  live  stock  or  help,  and  to 
which  he  may  send  any  surplus  of  seed  or  live  stock 
that  he  has  on  hand  for  sale,  which  will  already  ap¬ 
peal*  in  the  census  taken  by  the  schools,  and  be  on 
file  with  the  county  agent.  The  names  and  addres.ses 
of  the  county  agents  are  as  follow's : 

Albany — II.  E.  Crouch,  90  Court  House,  Albany. 
Allegany — R.  Q.  Smith,  Belmont. 

Broome — .1.  F.  Eastman,  Chamber  of  Com.,  Binghamton. 
Cattaraugus — H.  K.  Crofoot.  Glean. 

Cayuga — E.  C.  Weatherby,  Auburn. 

Chautauqua — H.  B.  Rogers,  .Tamestown. 

Chemung — T.  W.  Vann,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Elmira. 
Chenango — E.  P.  Smith,  Norwich. 

Clinton — C.  B.  Tillson,  Plattsburgh. 

Cortland — A.  S.  Merchant,  Cortland. 

Delaware — E.  R.  Eastman.  Walton. 

Dutchess — F.  H.  Lacy,  Poughkeepsie. 

Erie — W.  L.  Markham.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Buffalo. 
Esse.x — .1.  E.  I'hillips,  Es.sex. 

Franklin — C.  M.  Austin,  Malone. 

Herkimer — C.  A.  Taylor,  Herkimer. 

Jefferson — F.  E.  Robertson.  Watertown. 

Madison — D.  F.  Putnam,  Cazenovia. 

Monroe — L.  A.  Toan,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Rochester. 
Montgomery — A.  S.  Merchant. 

Nassau — T.  M.  Avery,  Mineola. 

Niagara — N.  R.  Peet,  Lockport. 

Oneida — O.  F.  Ross.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Ftica. 
Onondaga — .1.  R.  Teall,  312  Court  Hou.se,  Syracitse. 
Orange — T.  E.  Milliman.  Middletown. 

Orleans — L.  .1.  Steele,  Albion. 

Oswego — E.  V.  Underwood,  Oswego. 

Otsego — F.  S.  Barlow,  Cooperstown. 

St.  Lawrence — E.  S.  Bird,  Canton. 

Saratoga — C.  S.  Phelps,  Saratoga  Springs. 

Schoharie — R.  F.  Pollard.  Cobleskill. 

Suffolk — R.  C.  Parker,  Riverhead. 

Sidlivan — H.  P.  Smith,  Liberty. 

Tioga — E.  R.  Zimmer,  Owego. 

Tompkins — V.  B.  Blatchley,  Ithaca. 

Idstei' — W.  IT.  Hook,  Kingston. 

Warren — E.  W.  Cleeves,  AVarrensburg. 

Wayne — F,  E.  Rogers,  Sodus. 

Westchester — .1.  G.  Curtis.  Cham.  Com.,  White  Plains. 
Wyoming — H.  M.  Bowen,  Warsaw. 

Home  Demonstration  Agents. 

Cortland — Mae  L.  Wells,  Cortland. 

Erie — Sarah  Pettit,  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Buffalo, 
.Jefferson — Mrs.  V.  M.  Godfrey.  Watei-tc'wn. 

Otsego — Florence  H.  Freer,  Cooperstown. 

The  organization  for  counties  not  yet  organized 
will  be  given  later.  A  survey  of  the  seed  supply  in 
the  State  is  also  being  made,  so  that  this  source  of 
supply  will  be  promptly  available  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  farmers  not  already  supplied. 

SCOPE  OP  THE  WORK. — Local  information  may 
be  had  at  any  time  through  the  farm  agents  where 
they  exist,  but  general  correspondence  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Patriotic  Agricultural  Service  Corn- 


Farm  Labor  in  Central  New  York 

We  have  had  many  letters  from  farmers  who  say 
they  cannot  obtain  farm  help.  The  following  let¬ 
ter  is  unusual.  We  print  it  because  we  wish  to 
give  all  sides  of  this  big  question.  Is  Mr.  Horton 
Correct  in  his  conclusions?  The  an.swer  must  come 
from  experience. 

I  chanced  to  pick  up  a  copy  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  the 
other  day,  and  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  letter 
from  some  one  in  Seneca  County,  in  which  the  writer 
set  forth  the  difficulties  experienced  by  the  farmer.s 
of  his  section  in  procuring  help,  and  incidentally  told 
of  the  great  scarcity  of  farm  laborer.s.  This  was  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  March  24.  Now  I  don’t  know  who 
the  writer  of  that  letter  was  but  I  am  familiar  with 
the  conditions^  prevailing  in  Seneca,  Tompkins  and 
Schuyler  countie.s,  and  when  a  man  tells  you  that  there 
is  a  scarcity  of  farm  help,  you  put  it  down  in  your 
memorandum  book  that  he  does  not  know.  I  have  lived 
within  30  miles  of  this  place  for  the  past  45  years, 
and  I  never  .saw  any  scarcity  of  help  except  for  a  few 
days  in  haying  and  harvest,  and  this  oidy  lasts  from 
four  to  eight  weeks  at  the  outside,  and  it  is  not  steady 
work  then. 

Every  farmer  who  employs  help  by  the  month  or 
year,  has  all  the  steady  help  he  wants,  so  far  as 
I  have  been  .able  to  find  out,  and  there  is  very  little 
call  for  day  hands.  I  know  of  one  man  who  is  both 
alj/e  and  willing  to  work,  who  has  had  just  three  days’ 
work_  this  year,  and  he  walked  three  miles  night  and 
morning  to  do  that.  One  reason  why  .some  farmers 
have  trouble  to  get  help,  is  their  unwillingness  to  pay 
living  wages.  Farm  labor  is  the  poorest  paid  of  any. 
A  man  cannot  live  on  less  than  two  dollars  a  day,  with 
the  prices  of  all  food  stuffs  as  high  as  they  are,  more 
especially  when  he  can  only  depend  on  about  150  days 
work  in  a  year. 

Another  thing  which  sometimes  causes  an  apparent 
scarcity  of  labor  is  the  uncertainty  of  the  pay.  Only 
about  one  farmer  in  five,  pays  his  help  every  week, 
and  the  ones  who  do,  never  have  any  trouble  to  get 
all  the  help  they  want  at  any  time.  With  the  average 
farmer,  you  may  get  your  pay  when  it  is  due  and 
you  may  not,  the  chances  are,  not.  If  you  ask  for  it, 
the  chances  are  that  you  will  hear  something  like  this : 
"I  ain’t  got  the  money  now,  you’ll  have  to  wait  till 
I  sell  my  hay,”  or  it  may  be  buckwheat,  or  something 
else;  and  after  you  have  finished  work  for  the  season 
it  will  take  from  one  to  three  months  to  collect  your 
pay,  and  sometimes  you  never  get  it. 

I  know  all  about  this  farm  labor  question,  every 
part  cf  it.  To  n«e  a  very  common  expression  I’ve  been 


there.  I  understand  that  the  'State  is  going  to  take  up 
the  problem  of  getting  a  supply  of  farm  help  this  Sum¬ 
mer.  Now  if  the  State  will  guarantee  living  wages, 
and  then  invent  some  method  of  compelling  farmers  to 
pay  them  every  week,  as  manufacturing  establishments 
do.  there  will  be  no  scarcity  of  farm  labor,  either  this 
Summer  or  any  other  time.  E.  L.  rtouTON. 

Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — .Vre  those  farmers  able  to  pay  such 
wages  for  hired  help?  There  you  have  the  whole 
thing  in  a  nutshell.  When  a  man  gets  a  .35-cent 
dollar  how  much  is  there  left  for  him.self  after  the 
hired  man  is  ])ai(l?  Statistics  show  that  on  thou¬ 
sands  of  farms  the  farm  owner  gets  less  for  his 
.vear’s  work  than  the  hired  man.  .\11  the  time  he 
is  compelled  to  pay  higher  and  higher  wages  while 
the  income  has  not,  until  Avithin  the  pa.st  few 
montlT.s,  increased  in  anything  like  proportion.  So 
we  do  not  see  that  Mr.  Horton  tells  us  anything 
new.  M’hat  he  writes  is  simply  the  old  ti'iith  stated 
in  a  new  Avay. 


The  Farmer  as  a  Patriot 

The  press  of  the  country  has  been  engaged  all  AA'in- 
ter  in  urging  the  dwellers  in  city  and  town  to  go  into 
competition  Avith  the  farmer  by  planting  their  lawns 
and  flower  beds;  some  even  Avant  the  AValks  torn  up 
and  the  strip  of  earth  utilized  for  i)Ianting  gai’dens  tit 
reduce  the  cost  of  living.  Noav,  they  Avant  to  enlist 
the  farmer  against  himself  by  telling  him  it  is  a  pa¬ 
triotic  duty  to  double  his  acreage.  I  am  a  believer  in 
patriotism — it  is  both  a  personal  virtue  and  a  national 
a.sset.  There  is,  hoAA’ever,  grave  danger  of  the  farmer 
doing  more  than  his  share.  While  railroad  employees 
and  union  labor  have  been  continually  shortening  their 
hours  and  raising  their  pay,  the  farmer  has  been  plod¬ 
ding  along  from  12  to  3G  hours  per  day.  The  press 
seems  to  think  that  from  patriotic  motives  he  ought 
to  work  the  other  eight  hours. 

If  the  American  farmers  were  to  put  their  business 
on  an  eight-hour  basis,  they  Avould  starve  the  nation 
within  a  year.  The  pre.ss  never  has  suggested  to 
union  labor  that  it  could  shine  in  a  patriotic  light  by 
working  longer  hours  and  thereby  reduce  the  cost  of 
living,  of  tools,  of  machinery  and  of  supplies  Avhich 
the  farmer  has  to  have.  Why  do  they  make  this  an 
especial  appeal  to  the  farmer?  It  is  because  they  thiidc 
he  is  the  fool  of  the  family,  but  if  they  think  he  is 
to  be  caught  by  so  transparent  a  bait,  they  have  an¬ 
other  guess  coming. 

The  farmer  is  engaged  in  the  mo.st  hazardous  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  world.  He  is  the  plaything  of  nature  and 
the  child  of  chance.  He  never  knows  Avhat  he  is  going 
to  raise  nor  what  it  Avill  bring  him  when  he  gets  it. 
He  ha.s  to  compete  in  the  labor  market  AA'ith  the  Avhole 
Avorld,  The  government,  the  munition  factories  and 
the  highway  interests,  will  put  labor  practically  out  of 
his  reach. 

People  in  my  community  are  a  unit  in  believing  that 
a  conservative  policy  is  the  safe.st  course  for  the  far¬ 
mer  as  the  most  likely  to  produce  just  returns  for  the 
labor  expended.  I  notice  that  all  classes  of  people, 
whatever  their  calling,  are  looking  out  for  number 
one — they  all  Avaut  easy  jobs,  shorter  hours,  large  pay 
and  cheap  food.  People  will  talk  about  State  huv. 
Federal  Iuav  and  rant  about  international  Iuav,  hut 
there  is  a  greater  law  than  these — the  Iuav  of  self- 
preservation.  I  say  it  is  the  greatest  law  of  nature. 
It  is  a  Iuav  Avhich  Avas  operative  before  man  had  a 
conscious  existence  in  the  Avorld.  It  is  a  laAV  Avhich 
is  moving  the  AVorld  today.  These  things  being  true, 
and  they  cannot  Uh  refuted,  I  can  see  no  reason  Avhy 
the  farmer  should  be  olTered  as  a  special  sacrifice  on 
the  altar  of  i)atriotism.  geo.  av.  smith. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y". 


Federal  Farm  Loan  Enactment 

A’'arious  newspaper  articles  and  bulletins  are  urging 
the  farmer  to  plant  bigger  crops  to  feed  ourselves  and 
Europe.  The  most  essential  requirement  in  increasing 
production  is  money  ;  money  to  buy  seed,  fertilizer  and 
more  machinery — all  of  which  have  advanced  from  20 
to  .30%.  Farm  help  can  scarcely  be  hired  at  any  price. 

Noav,  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  Avas  passed  July 
17,  1916,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  credit  to  the 
farmer  through  first  mortgages  on  their  property,  but 
up  to  date  we  have  received  no  definite  statement  AA’hen 
we  can  obtain  our  loans.  It  seems  as  though  the  real 
enactment  of  this  Iuav  is  being  unnecessarily  delayed. 
One  signed  article  of  last  week  says  there  has  been 
perfected  a  system  to  lend  out  $200,000,000  to  the  far¬ 
mer,  but  $200,000,000  or  200  cents  Avill  not  increa.se 
crop  production  materially  if  it  is  held  in  the  banks 
until  Spring  planting  is  done. 

The  small  Southern  farmer  in  particular  has  had 
to  mortgage  his  groAving  crops  to  obtain  ready  money. 
Also,_  the  lack  of  money  has  cut  down  the  acreage  here 
and  in  the  West.  The  planting  season  in  the  S’outh 
and  South'Avest  is  noAV  practically  over — the  crops 
North  and  West  majq  however,  still  bo  increa.sed. 
Hence,  our  loans  to  be  of  any  use  must  be  available 
before  the_  planting  sea.son  clo.ses. 

In  farming,  as  is  perhaps  little  understood  in  other 
business,  there  is  a  certain  definite  se<iuence  of  events 
or  operations  that  must  be  followed  to  groAv  good  crops ; 
the  time  of  planting  is  one  of  the  most  important  of 
these.  The  urgency  of  the  immediate  need  of  the  far¬ 
mers  obtaining  their  loans  ought  to  be  appreciated  by 
all. 

Therefore,  instead  of  “Let  us  mobilize  the  farmer.s,” 
“lyet  us  have  warriors  on  the  farm,”  “Let  us  have  big¬ 
ger  crops,”  let  us  haA'e  our  money.  s.  av.  k. 

New  Jersey. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

America  to  Her  Young  Men 

America  saith  to  her  young  men — Behold 
me ! 

Have  I  not  mothered  you,  not  reared 
you  wellV 

Close  in  yoiii’  girdling  arms  should  you 
not  fold  me, 

Safeguarded  as  within  a  citadel? 

Have  I  not  given  my  bounty  and  my 
beauty 

To  you.  aforetime  nurslings  at  my 
breast? 

And  should  not  love  insi)ire  you,  and  not 
duty, 

Should  threatening  danger  put  you  to 
the  test? 

America  saith  to  her  young  men — Re¬ 
member 

That  honor  is  a  high  and  holy  thing? 
Rather  be  life  but  as  a  quenched  ember 

Than  yon  unworthy  of  your  mothering! 

— Clinton  Scollard  in  New  York  Sun. 

If 

A  RKCKNT  discus.sion  of  coffee  making 
in  a  New  York  daily  paper  called  out 
comments  from  travelers  who  told  how 
coffee  was  made  in  the  countries  where 
it  grows.  They  all  agree  that  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  roast  the  beans  fresh  every  day, 
and  to  cook  them  quite  black,  to  a  imint 
that  we  should  consider  almost  burned. 
It  is  then  finely  ground,  and  dripped 
through  a  bag  of  close  texture,  the  water 
being  actually  boiling  when  poured  over 
it.  The  strong  infusion  is  temperi'd  with 
hot  milk,  and  if  desired  weakened  with 
hot  water,  but  never  diluted  with  cold 
milk.  In  Tahiti  and  other  South  Sea 
islands  freshly  grated  cocoanut  meat  is 
squeezed  in  coarse  muslin,  and  the  cream 
tluis  obtained  is  used  in  coffee,  made  from 
freshly  roasted  and  ground  berries. 

* 

The  following  is  a  Long  Island  recipe 
for  clam  chowder,  endorsed  as  of  high 
quality.  Fry  three  slices  of  salt  pork 
and  drain  from  the  grease.  Cut  into  small 
bits  and  place  in  kettle.  Open  fifty  hard 
clams  and  lift  from  the  juice,  which 
should  be  carefully  stiained.  Chop  fine. 
In  a  chopping  bowl  place  ten  medium¬ 
sized  white  potatoes,  three  small  carrots, 
six  large  onions,  a  small  bunch  of  parsley 
and  a  bunch  of  celery,  four  tomatoes  or 
scant  half  can  after  pouring  off  juice. 
Chop  all  together  and  add  to  pork  and 
strained  clam  juice  and  cook  gently  three 
hours.  Add  chopped  clams  and  cook 
thirty  minutes.  Season  with  pepper,  a 
little  salt  if  necessaiy  and  a  piece  of  but¬ 
ter  the  size  of  an  egg.  A  small  quantity 
of  water  may  be  added  if  too  thick. 

In  many  households  the  present  crisis 
in  our  National  life  means,  finst  of  all,  a 
still  closer  economy  in  already  frugal  liv¬ 
ing.  AV’'e  all  want  to  show  patriotism  and 
loyalty,  but  here,  most  surely  “they  also 
serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.”  Many 
a  woman  cannot  cut  out  idle  Iuxuit,  be¬ 
cause  she  has  never  had  any,  and  she  has 
to  look  forward  to  an  increasing  cost  in 
bare  necessities.  The  farm  home  may 
well  study  the  economies  of  Civil  War 
times,  with  the  idea  of  growing  as  muen 
food  as  possible.  A  patch  of  good  white 
Hint  corn,  well  ripened,  will  give  a  supply 
for  making  hulled  corn,  which  may  be 
substituted  for  ready-prepared  cereals  as 
often  as  family  taste  will  permit.  Canned 
goods  are  sure  to  be  high,  the  increase  in 
tin,  as  well  as  other  causes,  contributing 
to  this,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  glass 
preserve  jars  will  increase  in  price  also. 
For  this  I'eason  we  shall  do  well  to  i)ro- 
vide  a  plentiful  supply  of  vegetables  that 
may  be  kept  without  canning,  such  as  va¬ 
rious  I'oot  crops,  and  dried  beans,  iind 
such  salads  as  celery  and  endive.  Toma- 
toe.s  are  so  indispensable  that  we  must 
put  up  as  many  as  possible,  but  there 
will  be  economy  in  also  i)reparing  the 
boiled-down  tomato  paste,  so  i)opular  with 
Italian  housewives,  which  is  so  valuable 
for  soups,  stews,  scalloped  dishes,  and  in 
fact  all  sorts  of  ways  where  canned  toma¬ 
to  is  desirable.  Indeed,  if  there  is  a  great 
increase  in  the  prices  of  canning  mate¬ 
rials,  the  farm  housewife  may  find  it 
profitable  once  more  to  evaporate  fruit 
and  sweet  corn  for  home  use. 


Graham  Crackers;  Grape  Nuts 

No.  1. — ^1  pint  graham.  1  pint  white 
floui-,  cuj)  sugar,  1  level  teaspoon  salt. 


3  teaspoons  baking  powder.  Add  sweet 
cream  to  make  a  stiff  dough,  work  well, 
roll  thin  and  bake  in  slow  oven  until  a 
nice  brown. 

No.  2. — Put  in  a  bowl  7  cups  graham 
flour,  1  cup  thick  sweet  ciH?am  or  butter,  1 
pint  sweet  milk,  2  teasimons  baking  pow¬ 
der.  Sift  and  mix  baking  powder  and 
flour.  Add  cream  nibbed  well  into  flour, 
salt  and  milk.  Mix  well,  roll  thin  and 
bake  quickly. 

Grape  Nuts. — 1  junt  graham  flour,  a 
little  .salt  and  the  sweet  cream  from  a 
gallon  of  milk.  Mix,  make  into  little 
cakes,  and  bake  until  rather  hard.  Take 
from  oven  and  ermsh  fine  with  the  lolling 
pin.  Return  to  the  oven  and  brown. 

E.  u. 

Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

One  large  Fifth  ''venue  shop  offers 
hand-tailored  army  uniforms  of  khaki  for 
.$!(>,  made  to  order  quickly ;  army  shoes, 
black  or  tan,  .$<5 ;  army  shirts  of  khaki 
flannel, 

Fitted  waterproof  cases  for  soldiers, 
containing  suitable  toilet  articles,  cost 
$2.50,  $3.75  and  $5.50.  The  fittings  in- 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  give  number  of  pattern  and  size 
desired.  Price  of  each  pattern  15  cents. 


34  to  42  bust. 

9341 — Tunic  Skirt, 
24  to  32  waist. 


9304 — M  o  r  n  i  n  g 
Jacket,  3(i  to  4(! 
inches  Inist  measure. 

9286 — Three-Piece 
Petticoat,  24  to  30 
inches  waist  meas¬ 
ure. 


9362 — House  Gown, 
34  or  30,  38  or  40, 
42  or  44  bust. 


9347—  Box  Plaited 
Blouse,  34  to  42  bust. 

9348 —  Skirt  with 
Box  Plaits,  24  to  32 
waist. 


elude  wash  cloth,  toothbrush,  hair  brush, 
soap  in  case,  etc.,  the  $2.50  case  con¬ 
taining  nine  articles,  while  that  at  .$3.75 
contains  17.  The  $5..50  case  contains  a 
full  equipment  of  what  a  soldier  should 
have  according  to  the  Government  speci¬ 
fications. 

Sepanite  skirts  of  navy  sei-ge  cost  from 
$3.74  to  $10.74,  and  are  always  in  style. 
A  woman  of  conservative  taste  will  prefer 
this  to  some  of  the  showy  sports  patterns, 
for  wear  with  w’hite  waists.  Black  taffeta 
skirts,  always  useful,  range  fi'om  $4..S0 
to  ,$10.74.  There  are  many  semi-jnade 
sporf.s  skirts  of  colored  coixluroy,  peacock 
blue,  coral,  old  rose,  gold  and  emerald, 
costing  usually  from  about  .$3  to  $5. 

Some  of  the  newest  hammocks  have  gay 
cretonne  covers.  The  awning  is  of  cre¬ 
tonne  trimmed  with  fringe,  the  mattress 
and  screen  being  of  the  same.  They  are 
very  gay  and  pi-etty. 


Dyeing  Moquette  Carpet 

Noticing  in  a  recent  number  of  The 
R.  N.-Y'’.  a  request  for  information  about 
dyeing  a  moquette  carpet  I  will  give  my 
expeiience.  I  had  a  gray  ground  mo¬ 
quette  carpet  with  red  and  yellow  rose.s. 


The  Qive-and-Take  ; 
is  Free-and-Easy  i 


and  lone  Bcrvice.  The  ‘‘riVe  and 
take”  feature  adjusts  with  every 
movement  of  the  body  freely  aud 
easily. 


Dealerseverywheresell  Presidents 
at  50c.  Ask  for  them  by  name. 
Look  for  "President”  on  the 
buckle.  Accept  no  others — WE 
refund  your  money— if  they  don’t 
please  you. 

PRESIDENT  SUSPENDER  CO. 
Shirley,  Mass. 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Swedish  make;  simple  construction  j  easy  to  clean.  Sepa¬ 
rates  clean.  Capacity, 4i>0  lbs.  j)er  hour.  SIS.  I’articu- 
iars  on  request  Kriist  IJlsehofT  Co.,  Ine.,  New  York 


SAVE  10  CENTS 
GILLIES 

BROKEN 


From  Wholesaler  Direct 


POUND-USING 


!  MALL  and  broken  beans 
of  regular  Sac  Coffee. 

5  pounds  delivered  FREE 
within  300  miles,  10  i>ounds 
delivered  within  1000  miles. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 

money  refunded.  Pound.  Bean  or  Ground 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO..  233-239  Washington  St.,  N.  V. 

Kstablishcd  77  Years 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY^  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability,  /alu- 
able  information  FREK  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Beady  Mixed  Faint  Bouse  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y. 


'‘The  Best  Pumps  I  Ever  Saw]^i!|a 

1  have  three  pumps  of  your  make  and  they  are  the  best  pumps  ^ 
ever  saw,”  writes  F.  M.  Polk,  Tobinsport,  Ind.  No  wonder  ! 

For  they  are  backed  by  69  year’s  pump-making  experi-^ 
ence.  Remember,  we  guarantee  every  one  of 

Goulds  pumpo 

FOR  avtR-v 


F  +  djf- 


Goulds 
Fi«.  853 
Lift  and  Force 
Lump  for  band 


FOR  OVCRV  &E.RVICC  I 

to  fully  perform  the  work  for  which  it  is  rec¬ 
ommended.  Write  today  for  new  free 
book,  “Pumps  for  Every  Service.” 

Ask  our  Service  Dept,  to  help  you^ 
Address  Dept.  11. 


.  —  The  Goulds  Mfg.  Co. 

Main  Office  and  Works 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Goulda 
Pijf-  H>04 
for  punipin/f 
walor  and  air 
Into  air-pressuro 
water  systemti 

BRANCHES: 

New  York  Chicago 
Boston  Atlanta  Houston 
FU^delphia  Httsburtcb 
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which  had  become  faded  and  soiled,  and 
I  decided  to  color  it  crimson.  I  first 
ripped  each  breadth  apart  and  beat  it 
thoroughly,  then  washed  it  in  warm  soap¬ 
suds  and  rinsed  in  warm  water  and  hung 
up  to  drain ;  it  was  too  heavy  to  think  of 
wringing.  .  I  then  prepared  in  the  wash- 
boiler  a  crimson  dye  bath  for  wool  accord¬ 
ing  to  directions  which  come  on  the  pack¬ 
age.  When  it  was  hot,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  a  helper,  I  worked  each  breadth 
through  this  bath  until  the  desired  shade 
was  reached,  adding  fresh  dye  as  was 
necessary.  I  did  not  rinse  it,  but  dried  it 
with  all  the  dye  that  would  remain.  The 
result  was  very  satisfactory,  the  red  and 
yellow  flowers  showing  in  light  and  v.ark 
shades  of  crimson.  l.  c.  ii. 


Using  Graham  and  Cornmeal 

In  public  eating  places  both  white  and 
graham  bread  are  served  at  each  meal, 
but  in  the  i)rivate  home  graham  and 
corn  flour  in  any  form  are  a  rarity,  for 
the  reason  that  graham  does  not  appeal 
to  the  daily  appetite  as  all  the  bread 
mixtures  do  made  of  white  flour,  and 


baked  Corn  batters  lusually  call  for  eggs, 
and  eggs  are  usually  high  in  jn-ice — too 
high  for  any  kind  of  a  bread  mixture; 
j’et,  there  are  good  reasons  for  using 
cornmeal  and  especially  graham  flour, 
not  only  for  health’s  sake,  but  for  the 
sake  of  variety  in  raised  bread. 

The  chemist  tells  us  that  the  thin  cas¬ 
ings  w’hich  cover  grain  of  wheat  contain 
a  high  degree  of  mineral  matter,  and  the 
portion  retained  in  graham  flour  has  a 
high  food  value,  which  is  true,  but  not 
the  whole  truth.  It  has  also  been  stated 
that  the  skin  and  various  coverings  of 
both  grain  and  fruits,  also  of  the  vege¬ 
tables,  either  raw  or  cooked,  are  not  di¬ 
gested  in  the  human  stomach — the  di¬ 
gestive  juices  not  being  equal  to  the 
task,  and  if  this  is  true,  then  the  only 
food  value  pos.ses.sed  by  graham  not 
found  in  white  flour  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  milled  grain  coverings  serve  a 
health  purpose  by  their  indigestibility, 
making  them  an  active  waste  product 
that  passes  through  our  thirty-four  feet 
of  digestive  tract,  instead  of  being  re¬ 
tained  and  utilized  as  a  source  of  min¬ 
eral  matter  for  our  bones. 

Eating  for  hunger  and  in  the  mean¬ 
time  for  pleasure  is  one  thing,  but  to 
force  ourselves  to  eat  graham  bread  for 
the  .sake  of  our  bone  construction  is 
quite  another  matter;  yet,  not  a  “lost 
cause”  if  the  lost  hulls  serve  as  an  in¬ 
testinal  blockade  preventive.  In  con¬ 
clusion,  if  the  waste  portion  of  graham 
flour  has  a  special  dietetic  value,  it  is  a 
wise  household  cook  who  once  a  week 
makes  one  or  two  loaves  of  raised  gra- 
ham'^read  to  S(‘ive  at  the  same  time 
with  white  bread,  and  not  forgetting  a 
warm  johnny  cake  for  at  least  one  mid¬ 
day  meal,  both  for  health  and  bread  va¬ 
riety. 

In  using  cornmeal  and  graham,  the 
average  cook  uses  too  much  of  both. 
Corn  contaiues  a  high  per  cent,  of  fat, 
and  requires  long  boiling  and  baking  to 
render  it  digestible.  Only  a  .small  amount 
is  need(!d  to  give  the  golden  color  and  the 
appetizing  flavor  when  combined  with 
white  flour  or  other  gi’ains.  With  stirred 
graham  bread  it  is  a  mistake  to  u.se  too 
much  molasses  or  sugar  and  raisins, 
which  in  result  is  neither  bread  nor  cake, 
nor  even  a  really  good  graham  pudding; 
instead,  a  sweet  mixture  that  palls  upon 
the  api)etlte  at  the  .second  serving. 

In  making  raised  graham  bread  for  a 
small  family,  never  make  more  than  two 
.small  bars,  requiring  two  cups  of  water, 
and  start  with  white  flour — everything 
as  usual  excepting  a  little  more  sugar, 
then,  for  the  second  addition  of  flour,  use 
all  sifted  graham,  also  for  the  last  flour, 


use  graham  up  to  shaping  the  loaves  for 
the  tin.s.  then  use  white  flour.  In  making 
bread  for  a  large  family  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  take  from  the  first  light  sponge 
sufficient  for  two  small  bars  of  graham 
bread. 

In  using  cornmeal,  one  part  of  corn  to 
two  of  white  flour  gives  a  good  result, 
and  one  of  corn  to  three  of  white  flour 
is  yet  better.  For  a  Tom,  Dick  and 
.Johnny  cake  (the  writer’s  combination 
in  name  and  flours),  make  your  usual 
cake,  using  one-third  of  cornmeal,  gra¬ 
ham  and  white  flour  each.  For  a  drop 
baking  powder  biscuit  batter,  use  one- 
half  cup  cornmeal  to  one  and  one-half 
cup  white  flour — .a  total  of  two  cups  of 
flour  (a-  pint),  that  i.s,  one  cup  of  corn- 
meal  to  three  cups  white  flour — a  total 
of  one  quart,  four  cups  of  flour,  just  for 
the  flavor  and  golden  tint. 

When  cooking  cream  of  wheat,  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  cornmeal  to  one-half  scant 
cup  of  wheat  to  two  cups  boiling  salted 
water,  boiled  until  thick,  then  for  three 
hours  in  double  boiler,  will  give  an  un¬ 
expected  change,  and  the  same  in  cooking 
rice.  When  making  molasses  cookies,  let 


the  fir.st  flour  added  be  a  cup  of  siftt'd 
paham  to  each  one-half  cup  of  shorten¬ 
ing.  If  thoroughly  cooked  rolled  oats  or 
wheat  are  served  once  daily,  our  bon<>,s 
will  not  sufler  for  mineral  matter;  all 
the  same,  it  is  well  to  u.se  a  little  sifted 
graham  flour  whenever  possible  in  flour 
batters,  and  a  little  cold  corn  mush  can 
be  utilized  in  making  bread,  rice  and 
tapioca  puddings  for  the  .sake  of  a  va¬ 
riety  in  flavors.  xrEDOKA  cokuett. 


Some  Tennessee  Philosophy 

To  touch  upon  personal  matters  many  ! 
have  written  me  in  regard  to  my  health 
.since  my  auto  accident.  AVhile  not  strong 
I  am  able  at  least  a  portion  of  the  time 
to  keep  up  my  household  work.  I  have 
to  watch  and  not  overdo  my  strength ;  for 
instance  in  washing.  I  used  to  consider 
it  almo.st  a  di.sgrace  not  to  have  the  wash 
on  the  line  before  noon.  Now  I  put  the 
clothes  to  .soak  in  the  morning,  prepare 
dinner  and  supper,  too;  have  water  hot 
about  12  o’clock,  and  after  the  noonday 
meal  is  over,  I  wiing  the  white  clothes 
out,  boil  them  well  in  soapy  water,  rub 
the  colored  clothes  clean  ;  any  that  fade  I 
rin.se  and  hang  out ;  let  the  remainder 
soak  in  the  rinse  water  until  morning, 
then  when  the  morning  chores  are 
through  they  are  rinsed,  blued,  starched, 
and  hung  out,  and  I  am  still  able  to  work. 

I  have  learned  to  rest  when  I  get  tired; 
by  resting  I  do  not  mean  sitting  erect  on 
a  hard  chair  and  gasping  for  breath  a  few 
minutes,  but  a  genei’al  relaxing  of  nerves 
and  muscles  for  at  least  10  minutes,  in  a 
rocker  or  on  a  couch,  and  that  has  done 
me  more  good  thaji  all  the  doctor’s  medi¬ 
cine  I  have  used.  Those  of  you  with 
nerves  worn  to  a  frazzle  take  notice — • 
I'elax.  If  j'oii  like  to  read  have  a  paper 
or  book  handy,  forget  self,  troubles  and 
worries  for  a  few  moments.  Can  you 
sing?  The  bluer  you  get  the  louder  you 
sing.  Make  yourself  laugh,  and  cut  out 
worry,  for  it’s  quite  usele.s.s.  I  have 
tried  it. 

Only  last  night  one  of  my  nice.st  turkey 
hens  died.  The  children  began :  ‘‘Oh, 
mamma,  just  look  here !”  “Take  and 
bury  her,”  I  said,  and  began  to  sing. 
They  said:  “AVhy,  don’t  you  care?”  I 
said :  “Tear.s  will  not  bring  her  back,  so 
just  as  well  laugh  as  cry.” 

One  of  the  boys  has  gone  to  Iowa.  I 
tell  them  it’s  a  Spring  tonic  they  take ;  I 
used  to  see  how  many  tears  I  could 
squeeze  out,  now  I  .see  how  many  I  can 
keep  back.  If  I  cannot  work  it  off,  sing 
it  off,  or  read  it  off,  I  get  out  and  visit 
it  off.  MRS.  D.  B.  PHILLIPS. 
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tintcd  are  for  light  green,  the  unritrht  line  of  **°"‘^*!  hiishe.s  that  are  not 

green,  as  are  the  top  and  bottX  llnei  of  crosses  <runk  of  bush  is  for  dark 

crosses  hanging  in  clusters  directly  beneath  ton  ilne^ are  for*  ‘  '>e«ign.  'Hiose 

of  three  cros8e.s  are  for  light  and  dark  rose  aIte?iintoi,?**^*^n'i  ^  I*Kbt  green  and  the  clusters 
nower  .nay  be  in  deep  ro,se  or  green  The  bush  mbs  .v  .""i  the  .-enter  of  large 

and  tinted  on  fine  quality  white  oyster  linen  si/e  SV  vV  ,t^***‘  design  is  stamped 

costs  30c.  per  strip.  ^  »%x3<>  inches,  and  with  mercerized  Uoss 
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How  do  your  buildings  look  to  you? 

When  you  have  been  away"and  are  coming  back  home, 
it  is  fine  to  feel  that  your  growing  crops,  your  fences  and 
your  buildings  compare  well  with  others  you  saw  along 
the  way. 

This  ought  to  be  especially  true  of  your  house  and  bam 
—and  it  may.  For  even  modest  buildings,  in  good  repair 
and  well  painted,  say  more  for  thrift  and  prosperity  than 
elaborate  stmetures  without  proper  care. 

Dutch  Boy 
White-Lead 

is  one  of  the  going  farmer’s  wisest  investments.  The  pure 
lead-and-oil  coating  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  paint.  It 
sticks,  it  lasts,  it  defies  the  weather. , 

This  same  pure  white-lead,  mixed  with  a  good  flatting  oil, 
will  tint  your  plaster  walls  any  desired  shade,  making  them 
durable,  washable,  beautiful  and  sanitary.  Write  for 
Paint  Points  No.  163 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York  Boston  Cincinnati  Cleveland  (John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia) 

Buffalo  Chicago  Sao  Eraucisco  St.  Louis  (National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh) 


Dutdl^Boy 


Bi/y/  ElectmcjS, 
Light 


f SITED 

immcPuMT/ 

At  this  wonderfully  low  price  yoa 
f  •it-  a.  can  enjoy  the  convonionco  of  electric  liKhta— 
light  without  1(108,  without  troublo  —anywhere  you  want  it 
by  merely  puehinar  a  button. 

USE  YOUR  OWN  ENGINE.  Saves  the  cont  of  extra  power. 

.  .  ,  XT  »  .  .  Nothini(  automatic  to  enuso 

trouble.  Needs  only  one  aimpie  adjuetmont  to  tho  speed  of 
your  engine.  A  woman  or  child  can  operate  it. 
SELF*STARTINQ  ^9**  their  convenience.  No  knowledge  of 
,  .  ^  electricity  required.  Made  In  three  hizcs— 

f*TT  A  complete.  Ready  to  run. 

OUARAN  r Ei£D.  Write  at  once  for  complete  deacription. 

UNITED  EHQIME  COMPANY,  Dept.  EZOIANSINO,  MICH. 


Buy  Direct  from  the  Importer 


5  lbs.  Bean  or  Ground 


If. 


$1.00 

Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Delivered  F'reo 
within  300  miles. 
51  Barclay  St. 
NEW  YORK  I 


Brave  the  wind 
and  storm 

ii\  tK<2.  best  'vvet 
weather  togs 
Gv©r  iivvcivtGd 

the  FISH  BRAND 

REFLEX  SLICKER 

(PATENTED)^  2  50 

ai\d 

PROTECTOR  HAT  85^ 
Dealers  cvcrywKcra 
O'Ur  80^  year. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FARMS 

leJl  us  what  kind  of  farm  you  want  and 
how  much  cash  you  can  pay  down,  and  wo 
will  prepare  purposely  for  yon  a  list  of  just 
places  in  many  parts  of  the  State. 

THE  FARM  BROKERS*  ASSOCIATION.  Inc.,  ONEIDA.  NEW  YORK 

other  ofhcca  throughout  tho  State. 


A  Sms  I  Farm  ^  California  wiii  make  you  move 

HUMiaii  ra  in  ,„oney  with  loss  work.  Yon  will  live 
longer  and  better.  Delightful  climate.  Rich  soil.  Low 
prices,  hasy  terms.  Sure  prolits.  Hospitable  neigh¬ 
bors.  Good  roads,  schools  and  cliurches.  Write  for 
our  San.io.aquin  Valley  Illustrated  folders,  free.  C  I 
Seagraves,  Industrial  Commissioner  A.T.  S  S.  F.  Ry.,  IS63  Ry.  Esch.,  Chicogo 


Your  chance  is  in  Canada.  Kicli  lands  and 
business  opportunities  offer  you  independence. 
Farm  lands  $11  to  .$30  acre;  irrigated  lands,  $35 
to  $50.  Twenty  years  to  pay;  $2,000  loan  i.i  im¬ 
provements,  or  ready  made  farms.  Loan  of  live¬ 
stock.  Tuxes  average  under  twenty  cents  an 
acre;  no  taxes  on  Imiirovements,  personal  prop¬ 
erty  or  livestock.  Good  markets,  churches, 
seliools,  roads,  telephones.  Excellent  cllmiite — 
crops  and  livestock  prove  it.  Special  home- 
seekers’  fare  eertiticates.  Write  for  free  book¬ 
lets.  ALLAN  CAMERON,  General  Superinten¬ 
dent  Land  Branch,  Canadian  Pacific  Hallway,  303 
Nlutli  Ave.,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

■  ‘  ■  ■  I  I  ■  I  .  ,|i> 

Canada  Offers 
160  Acres  Land 
Free  to  Farm  Hands 

Bonus  of  Western  Canada 
Land  to  Men  Who  Assist 
in  Maintaining  Needed 
Grain  Production. 

The  demand  for  farm  labor  in  Canada  is  so  great 
that  as  an  i.iducement  to  secure  at  once  the  neces¬ 
sary  help  required,  Canada  will  give  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  of  land  free  as  a  homestead 
and  allow  the  farm  laborer,  who  files  on  land,  to 
apply  the  time  he  is  working  for  other  farmers  as 
residence  duties  the  same  as  if  he  had  lived  on  the 
land  he  had  applied  for.  This  offer  made  only  to 
men  working  on  Canadian  farms  for  at  least  6 
months  during  1917,  thus  reducing  the  necessity  of 
actual  residence  to  2  years  instead  of  3  years,  as 
under  usual  conditions.  This  appeal  for  farm  help 
is  in  no  way  connected  with  enlistment  for  military 
service  but  solely  to  secure  farm  laborers  to  in¬ 
crease  agricultural  output.  A  wonderful  opportun¬ 
ity  to  earn  good  wages  while  securing  a  farm. 
Canadian  Government  will  pay  all  fare  over  one 
cent  per  mile  from  St.  Paul  and  Duluth  to  Cana¬ 
dian  destinations.  Information  as  to  low  railway 
rates,  etc.,  may  be  had  on  application  to 

O.  G.  RUTLEDGE 

Canadian  Qovernmont  Agent 

301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
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e/>e  icURAL  NEW-YORKER 


April  28,  1917. 
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PURE-BRED  HOLSTEINS  H 


ENTIRE  HERD  OF 

C.  L.  BANKS  &  SON,  NEW  BERLIN,  N.Y. 

goes  without  reserve  at  their  farm 

MAY  3,  1917 

This  is  not  only  the  largest  bnt  one  of  the  very  best  herds  in  the 
Unadilla  Valley.  *  Among  them  we  find 

2  SONS.  2  DAUGHTERS  and  12  GRANDDAUGHTERS  of 
KING  OF  THE  FONTTAf'S. 

KING  PONTIAC  DAFFY,  a  .30-lb.  son  of  King  of  the  I’ontiacs 
and  10  OF  HIS  DAUGHTERS. 

25  DAUGHTERS  of  PONTIAC  PERSEUS,  he  one  of  the  good 
sons  of  the  great  Heugerveld  De  Kol. 

20  DAUGHTERS  of  AAGGIE  GRAC’E  RUTTER  ROY.  he  by 
De  Kol  2d’s  Rutter  Roy  od  from  the  famous  show  cow,  Aaggie 
Grace  2d’s  Pietertje. 

12  DAUGHTERS  of  IT  PONTIAC  .TEWEl.INE.  the  records  of 
whose  4  nearest  dams  average  32.3S  lb.  butt(>r  in  7  days,  002.0  lb. 
butter  and  19307.1  lb.  milk  in  1  year. 

.30  have  A.  R.  O.  records  ranging  up  to  nearly  28  lb. 

A  splendid  opportunity  to  secure  some  money  makers. 

SALE  MANAGED  BY 

LIVERPOOL  SALE  &  PEDIGREE  CO.  Inc.,  LIVERPOOL,  N.Y. 
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125  HEAD 


GUERNSEYS 


Buy  a 


guernsey  bull  your  profits. 


I  SSfl 

I  '""wri?i‘}v>JoS?freelLwuu‘’a^drcede 

I  AmcT.Tuerna^ cattle  C^BoxR;_P^^ 

Improve  Y our  Herd 

IleuUhy,  well  bred,  registered  Guernsey  Hntl  C'df, 
from  nraptical.  tuberculin  tested  hercL  Sire  s  dion 
has  record  over  12.000  lbs.  miik  and  lbs.  butter 
fat.  Good  individual.  3  mos.  old,  ^5.  1  rice  inifiudes 
express  prepaid  in  East  and  official  papers.  jJ^tis- 
fiiction  guaranteed.  Write  for  particulars.  KILUNA 
FARM.  Morell  Smith.  Supt..  Manbas'3';..  Lono  Island.  N.  V. 


HOLSTEINS 


OLSTEIN  BULL  CALF 

Royally  Bred,  Reasonably  Priced.  • 


H 

fl  I  Combines  the  blood  of  SIR  KORNE'TKK 
PONTIAC  ARTIS  f  daughters  above  30 
lbs., 7  days,  SIR  VEKNU.W  HINGEWKLD,  13 
daughters  above  30  lb.s.  a  jd  KING  SEGIS,  8 
daughters  above  30  lbs.  Hi.-,  dam's  grandson  is 
a  brother  to  the  dam  of  SEGIS  FAYNK 
JOHANNA— The  World’s  Greatest  Cow 
— the  only  JO.lb  one  and  his  dam's  dam  is 
a  sister  of  the  sire  o.  PONTIAC  KORNDTKK, 
who  has  12  daughters  .•>.;.ove30  lbs.  each  and  3.9 
daughters  above  »o  lbs  each  and  two  sires  with 
30  daughters  above 30  lbs.  each.  Individuaily— 
very  masculine  —  of  true  dairy  conformation. 
Typical  marking  about  evenly  divided.  A 
superb  animal.  Price  S50,  crated.  All  papers. 

For  bulls  and  their  pedigrees— FRKE—%vrite 

P.  C.  BIGGS.  TRUMANSBURC,  N.  Y. 


An  Overproduction  of  Donkeys 

No — this  is  not  written  by  some  cyni¬ 
cal  old  spirit  who  has  a  grudge  against 
the  younger  generation.  It  refers  to 
burros,  the  small  dwai*fed  donkey 
found  on  the  Western  plains.  Every 
year  we  have  letters  from  people  who 
ask  where  these  burros  can  be  obtained. 
They  are  wanted  for  cbildren,'s  pets.  As 
one  man  put  it — for  “a  suitable  compan¬ 
ion  for  the  children  I”  These  little  don- 
ke.vs  are  bard  to  find  iu  the  Eastern 
State.s  and  they  frequently  sell  for  $40 
or  more.  Yet,  while  they  are  hard  to  ob¬ 
tain  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  there  are  so 
inanj'  of  them  in  Arizona  that  they  have 
become  a  nui.sance,  and  farmers  are  ser¬ 
iously  advised  to  kill  them  off  and  use 


have  passed  and  I  have  kept  bulls  all 
this  time,  and  not  a  single  demonstration 
of  anger  from  any  one  of  th^n.  They 
are  Devons,  family  cattle  since  the  day.s 
of  the  old  Egyptians,  for  on  their  tem¬ 
ples,  as  shown  in  The  National  Geograph¬ 
ical  Magazine,  September,  1914,  are  their 
cattle,  and  they  are  as  are  our  Devons. 

As  my  experience  covered  only  10 
years  and  only  three  bulls,  I  wrote  my 
friend  Dr.  J.  C'hestou  Morris,  president 
of  Devon  Cattle  Club,  now  over  80.  He 
has  bred  Devon.s  since  early  manhood, 
and  be  wrote  in  answer  to  mj’  inquiries : 

“I  am  not  able  to  write  as  I  would 
like  to  do  for  the  honor  of  our  beloved 
breed  of  Devons.  I'll  drink  my  (|Uota  of 
my  Devon  milk,  and  pet  my  Devons 


mE  2  GUERNSEY  BUllS 

Both  out  of  k.  R  Cowfl,  One  11  months.  One  a  Grandson  of 
Governor  of  the  Chene  and  out  c-  a  10,000  lb.  cow.  Mcely 
marked;  clear  nose  and  line  stia.ght  backs,  hend  /or 
pt'ices.  ARDMORE  FARM,  Cloi.  Spoy,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.Y. 

For  Sale  or  Exchange 

for  Jersey  or  Guernsey  Cattle 

One  veai'-oltl  black  registered  Pevcheron  Stallion 
colt.  ■  W.  E.  WHKATON,  Naples,  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

Buy  the  best.  Farmer.s  prices. 

Broad.  Acres,  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Edwin  B.  Maude  -  Coatesville,  Pa. 

Guernsey  BULL  CALVES  For  Sale  Registry  stock. 

JAS.  E.  van  ALSTYNE,  Sunnyside  Farms,  Kinderhook,  N.Y. 

For  SaTeTeg.  Guernsey  Bulls 

Chene  breeding.  HAYES  C.  TAYLOR,  P.  0.  Embreeville,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— 0 _ n..ii  e.u  Ui.-.O.  Fr.inklin' Farms 


ONE  PURE 


BR^Eo  Guernsey  Bull  Calf 


INliHAM.  N.  J. 


AYRSHIRES 


dam  15764-lbs.  in  i  1  k. 


Ayrshire  Bull  Calves  719  lbs.  butter.  Production  atid 
beauty  our  motto.  ARTHUR  B.  RYDER,  Barnerville,  N.1f 


-AYRSHIRES- 

Write  for  our  sales  list. 

HENDERSON  AYRSHIRE  FARM 

HUDSON,  OHIO 


C 


JERSEYS 


3 


Foslerfield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 

FOR  SALE 

COWS,  HEIP'KKS  and  CALVES.  Address 
Charles  G  Foster. P.O.Box  173,  Morristown. Morris  Co..N.J. 

Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

sired  by  Torono  Pogis  of  Hood  Farm  and  out  of 
high-producing  cows.  Prices  reasonable, quality  con¬ 
sidered.  WiHiani  Berry,  Valley  View  Farm,  De  Lancey.N.Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  wntf  for 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenanao.N.Y. 


High  Grade  HOLSIEIH  MLVES 

each.  Ship  anywhere.  F.  H.  Wood,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


Holstein  Bull  Bargains 

dTn?  33^‘28'^m^  1)iitter^717.8 
lbs.  milk.  S.  H.  Heist,  Center  Square,  Penna. 
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Moheganites 

Purebred  Holstein  Fviesians 

Headed  by  Segis  Pontiac  Alcartra  Joiianna  (164755) 
carrying  37^%  of  tlie  same  blood  as  the  50-lb.  Cow, 
Son'of  the  $.50,000  bull  (79602)  and  of  the  sister  to 
World’s  record  cow  (12;a<13).  IS’e  refused  $10,000  for  him  as 
an  8-mo8.  calf.  His  ervice  fee  $100  to  $250.  We  otfer  cows 
and  heifei^s  bred  to  him,  and  bull  calves  sired  by  him. 

MOHEGAN  FARM,  Box  Y,  PEEKSKILL.  N.  Y. 

C.  H.  Baker,  Owner  C.  B.  Tobias.  Herd  MBr. 


Stevens’  Farm 
HOLSTEINS 

'4  lEol.etein  heifer  calves,  $15 
and  $ii0  each,  two  calves  and 
registered  bull  calf  for  $60. 
Keiru-itei'Ml  lieifcr  and  bull 
Olive."  all  .ages. 

llljrom  Itiijh  producing  dams 

PAUL  H.  STEVENS,  Cortlind,  N.  ¥. 


I  HAVE  for  sale  a  bull  born  Oct.  20, 1916.  He  is 
a  little  more  black  than  white:  nicely  marked, 
very  well  grown,  and  almost  a  perfect  individual 
in  every  way.  His  sire  is  Korndyke  Pontiac  Pet, 
sire  of  40  A.R.O.  daughters,  and  a  son  of  tue  37  68  lb. 
cow,  Pontiac  Pet.  The  dam  made  21.23  lb.  of  butter 
and  457.5  lb.  of  milk  at  10]4  years  of  age.  Slie  lias 

five  A.  U.  O.  dauirhters,  two  with  23.37  and  24.7  lb.  and  is  sister 
to  a  26.5  lb.  senior  three-year-old  heifer.  This  bull  is  iruaranteed  to 
please.  Price  $125  F.O.B.  Sherburne.  Send  forpedig^ree  and  photo. 

JOHN  M.  HOWARD  SHERBURNE.^  N.  Y. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

1 0O  Extra  bigli  grade  cows.  Fresh  and  due  to  calve 
soon.  Cows  that  are  bred  for  milk.  They  till 
the  pail.  Come  and  see  tliem  milked. 

1  2  Keg.  hulls,  all  ages.  A  few  Keg.  cows  and  extr  a 
high  heifer  calves,  10  days  old. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER 

Dept.  Y  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Phone  14-F-S  Phone  43.F.2  McGraw 


Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 

Onn  extra  fancy,  well  hre-d  and  nicely  marked  cows. 
aUU  a  uumher  are  recently  fresh  and  otliers  due  to 
freshen  soon.  They  are  heavy  producers  and  will 
please  you. 

snn  large,  well  bred  two  and  three  year  old  heifers 
I  UU  bred  to  good  registered  H.  F,  hulls.  All  stock  sold 
with  a.  full  guarantee.  Special  jtrice  on  ctir  load  lots. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON  Springdale  Farms,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

I’hono  116  or  1476  M 


SpotFarmHolsteins 

7.  HoUtoin  heifeFcalves,  SM  to 
$20  each,  in  lots’ of  6.  2  car¬ 
loads  of  hi„a  grade  Holstein 
heifers,  81,7  to  $65  each.  1  car¬ 
load  of  high  grade  Holstein 
close  springers,  $100  eaeli. 
earload  of  registered  Ilolstein 
cows  and  lieifers  due  in  Sopt- 
emltor,  $200  eaeli.  1  carload  of 
registered  heifers  not  bred. 
Kegistered  bulls,  $25  to  $200. 
JOHN  C.  REAGAN  Tuljy,  N.Y. 


A  Grandson  of  the  Famous  $50,000  BULL 

King  Segis  Pontiac  Alcarta 

No,  8.  Born  February  20,  a  splendid  individu.-il, 
abont  two-thirds  white,  out  of  a  22-lb.  A.  ]i.  O. 
granddanghter  of  Pontiac  Korndyke.  His  dam 
just  completed  this  record  and  ought  to  increase 
It  next  year.  Ten  of  his  nearest  tested  dams 
average  29.5  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days.  Price  $100. 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME.  CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


Quit  the  Holstein  Business?  No. 

Just  Moved.  Cramped  for  Room 

M.'ile  calves  bred  way  up  at  prices  too  low  to  print. 
Heifercalves.heifersandeows.Nobluff— wemustsell. 

F.  H.  RIVENBURGH 

Elite  Stock  Farm,  Stockbridge,  N.  Y.,  (formerly  Munnsville) 


Holstein  Bull  Calves  K  Zt  ofSlA  t"” 

lb  sire,  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Kasy  payments.  Don’t  use 
scrubs  when  choice  ones  like  these  sell  so  low.  Send 
for  pedigrees.  Cloverdale Farm, Charlotte, N.Y. 


Some  Humble  Friends  of  Man.  Fig.  246 


them  as  chicken  meat.  Here  i.s  a  state¬ 
ment  by  R.  II.  'Williams  of  the  -Vrizoua 
Agricultural  College  at  Tucsou  : 

The  number  of  burros  is  inoreasiug  iu 
the  Bouthwest.  ►Something  should  be 
done  to  make  use  of  them  or  else  limit 
the  numbers,  for  they  are  consuming 
good  range  whch  should  be  used  for  bet¬ 
ter  purposes.  As  yet  no  suitable  com¬ 
mercial  use  has  been  found  for  the  bur¬ 
ro.  They  are  too  small  in  size  and  lack 
ambition,  so  that  they  are  of  little  use 
for  draft  purposes.  It  is  wouderful, 
however,  what  hardships  these  little 
beasts  will  endure.  They  are  especially 
suitable  to  thrive  on  dry,  arid  ranges 
in  the  Southwest. 

They  are  also  a  nuisance  on  the  range, 
for  jacks  often  become  mean  and  kill 
calves.  They  grab  the  calf  by  the  neck 
in  their  mouth  and  strike  them  against 
their  fore-feet.  Burros  are  ahso  trouble¬ 
some  around  salt  stations,  for  they  de¬ 
light  to  remain  there  and  drive  the  cat¬ 
tle  away. 

The  best-known  use  for  the  burros  is 
to  use  them  for  cliicken  feed.  3''hey  may 
be  purchased  at  $2  apiece  an(.l  one  c.au 
secure  50  cents  for  the  hide.  They  will 
furnish  fullv  150  pounds  of  lean  meat, 
iuul  this  is  the  cheapest  found  anywhere. 

A  bui'i'o  should  be  used  every  day  in 
flocks  of  poultry  of  upwards  of  1.000 
hens.  The  meat  from  the.se  animal.s  will 
increase  the  vigor  .and  laying  qvialities  of 
the  birds  and  go  a  long  way  to  insure 
success  in  the  poultry  buSiUess.  Uveu 
if  no  use  is  made  of  the  burro,  it -is  cer¬ 
tain  that  they  should  be  exterminated 
and  the  range  left  for  cattle,  sheep  and 
goats.  The  same  may  be  said  regarding 
most  of  the  small  inferior  horses  that 
are  found  on  the  range.  These  animals 
will  consume  as  much  as  a  cow  and 
their  economical  returns  sire  not  half  as 
great  as  one  should  receive  from  an  av¬ 
erage  cow. 

It  is  thought  that  iu  certain  districts 
in  Southern  Arizona  drying  plants  could 
be  installed  which  could  take  advantage 
of  the  cheap  meat  supply  to’  produce 
tankage  and  meat  meal  for  commercial 
purposes.  The  supply  of  burros  in  this 
district  will  be  sulhceut  to  warrant  en¬ 
tering  the  business  on  a  comuiercial 
scale.  As  the  burros  are  ver.v  fat  iu  the 
Fall,  a  fat  extraction  plant  could  be  in¬ 
stalled  and  also  some  means  for  making 
use  of  the  bones. 


High  Praise  for  Devon  Cattle 

Last  year  on  page  1245,  Sept,  23  is¬ 
sue,  there  was  a  caution  regarding  dan¬ 
gerous  bulls.  Ten  years  ago  I  wrote 
Hoard's  Diiiryman  to  a  similar  caution 
that  I  believed  if  bulls  were  even  de¬ 
cently  treated  and  their  cows  not 
abused,  there  would  be  no  danger.  A 
reply  was  made  that  sometime  I  would 
go  to  heaven  via  Taurus.  Ten  years 


still.  You  see,  1  am  very  much  set  iu 
my  ways  and  not  easy  to  upset.  I  know 
a  good  thing  when  I  see  it,  and  have 
faith  to  hold  on  hard  to  the  last.  As  you 
say,  I  have  been  breeding  Devons  for 
(>0  years,  and  have  yet  to  .see  the  first 
vicious  animal  of  that  breed,  either  bull 
or  cow.” 

Dr.  Morris  adds:  “I  can  guess  from 
what  I  saw  a  darky  do  to  a  young 
Durham  bull  at  a  Tri-8tate  Fair,  nea.' 
Wilmington — the  bull  was  not  standing 
just  to  please  him,  and  he  jabbed  him 
with  a  pitclifork  till  the  bull  was  cowed 
and  slunk  affrighted  in  his  stall,  I  re¬ 
monstrated  with  the  fellow,  who  re¬ 
plied  with  a  sneer ;  about  two  hours  later 
we  were  all  called  by  a  scream  from  the 
fellow  who  had  carelessly  gone  near  the 
hull.  He  escaped  by  hiding  under  the 
feed  box,  that  bull  had  a  good  memory.” 

I  thought  it  better  not  to  write 
cocksure  after  only  ten  years  of  exper- 
ienee — with  ^  Forrester,  Sylvan  and 
Flosky — all  made  pets  of  and  as  gentle 
as  any  cow,  never  with  a  nose-ring  and 
often  without  a  halter ;  and  have  the  ex- 
licrieuce  of  an  authority  of  many  years. 
I  ask  for  information  as  to  any  danger¬ 
ous  Devon  bull,  but  shall  want  the  reg¬ 
istry  number  of  American  lievon  Cattle 
ChA),  for  a  grade  or  mongrel  might  in- 
hei'it  from  the  ancestor  of  another 
breed.  elkf.kt  wakemax. 

Maryland. 


The  Story  of  a  Cow 

Enclosed  is  a  news  item  from  the  IMiil- 
adelpliia  North  American  of  March  28. 
This  states  that  the  Ilolstein  cow  Pan  line 
Paul  Partheuea  jiroduccd  2,880  lbs.  of 
butter  iu  12  months.  I  was  informed  that 
the  world’s  recoi'd  for  butter  production 
was  slightly  over  1,500  lbs.  in  a  j'ear. 
Will  you  give  the  actual  record  of  the 
cow  Pauline  Paul  I'artheuea,  also  the 
name  and  record  of  the  cow  that  has 
made  the  largest  record  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  butter  in  the  seven-day  tests'? 

Blakeslee,  Pa.  J.  «.  Av. 

The  item  is  as  follows : 

“Appleton,  AYis.,  March  27. — Pauline 
Paul  Partheuea,  known  as  the  world’s 
champion  Holstein  cow.  owned  by  B.  J. 
Schaefer,  of  Clayton,  Wis.,  is  dead.  A 
post  mortem  showed  she  had  swallowed  a 
darning  needle  and  that  it  worked  its 
way  to  the  heart.  Two  years  ago  the 
cow  produced  2,880  pounds  of  butter  in 
1*2  months.  She  was  13  years  old.  Schaefer 
had  refused  to  sell  her  at  any  price.” 

The  Holstein  cow,  Pauline  Paul  Par- 
thenea  41666,  to  which  reference  was 
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made  in  the  above  clipping,  has  no  official 
record.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  animal 
whose  production  is  given  is  Caroline 
I’anl  Parthenea  77784,  owned  by  Mr.  R. 
F.  8chaefcr  of  Wisconsin.  We  find  that 
('aroline  Paul  Parthenea  has  the  follow¬ 
ing  records  to  her  credit : 

Rutter,  365  days  at  0  yrs  of  age.  1.20S.1S 

Milk . 25,072.60 

Rutter,  8  inos.  after  fre.shening.  .  22.16 

Milk .  446.50 

These  records  have  never  been  exceeded 
by  any  cow  over  nine  years  of  age.  IVe 
are  pleased  to  state  that  the  world’s  record 
for  yearly  butter  production  is  held  by 
Duchess  Skylark  Ormsby  124514,  who 
produces  in  a  year  1.506.36  lbs.  butter. 
This  is  the  only  cow  of  any  age  or  breed 
that  has  produced  in  a  year  over  1..500 
lbs.  butter.  F.  l.  iiougiitox. 


Sheep  in  the  South 

I  have  had  several  inquiries  from  men 
in  these  soil  them  seacoast  States  and 
now.  while  in  South  Carolina,  “take  my 
p('u  in  hand’’  to  tell  all  I  know  on  the 
subject.  In  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture’s  office  they  do  not  know  of  any 
i)unches  of  sheep  near  Columbia,  but  in 
the  1016  report  I  find  a  letter  of  II.  C. 
Hahn  of  Aikiu.  He  has  been  breeding 
longwools  for  12  years  and  thinks  the 
clip,  which  he  has  raised  from  3%  pounds 
to  over  six  pound.s,  pays  all  expenses  of 
keep,  and  he  grows  early  lambs  which 
he  sells  at  from  .$8  to  .$12  each.  He  has 
had  this  amount  for  profit,  besides  the 
usual  benefits  of  sheep  on  a  farm,  since 
he  refers  to  soil  enrichment,  and  weed 
destroying,  and  he  makes  the  statement 
which  every  man  who  keeps  sheep  right 
knows  is  true,  “Every  farm,  especially 
those  with  a  lot  of  rolling  waste  land, 
should  have  a  flock  of  sheep.”  If  there 
is  any  place  in  the  world  where  sheep 
are  more  needed,  I  have  not  seen  it. 
Diversification  of  crops,  and  live  stock 
are  the  only  things  to  improve  much  of 
it  and  make  money.  Single  mules,  of 
light  weight,  are  pulling  planters  putting 
the  cotton  seed  in  the  rows  now. 

The  boll  weevil  is  coming  dangerously 
near,  and  there  is  little  but  cotton.  Sheep 
will  not  shear  as  much  in  these  States 
a.s  in  the  North,  but  they  do  not  need 
te.  Their  cost  of  keep  is  not  over  half 
of  ours  in  the  North. 

In  answ'er  to  inquiries  I  will  say  that 
no  man  who  “carrie.s”  sheep  in  the 
South,  and  cares  for  them,  can  lose 
iminey.  Their  environment  next  comes, 
and  it  might  be  impossible  to  keep  them 
alive  with  the  plethora  of  canines  in 
evidence,  but  it  would  pay  to  put  rp 
wire  fences  to  keep  them  safe,  or  to 
corral  them  nights. 

This  brings  me  to  the  most  remark¬ 
able  statement  ever  seen  in  print.  I  like 
dogs,  that  is  some  dogs,  but  had  never 
known  their  value  until  reading  Mr. 
.Tiihn  Gorinley’s  letter  in  a  late  issue.  Only 
figuring  on  their  watchman  value,  he 
gets  .$6  per  day  and  night,  or  .$1800  a 
year,  not  counting  the  Sunday  vigilance. 
I  counted  19  at  a  cabin  yesterday,  but 
do  not  know  that  I  got  them  all,  or  that 
they  all  belonged  there,  hut  they  surely 
were  ^t  home.  All  I  know  is  that  it 
would  bring  a  feeling  of  great  pleasure 
to  the  colored  harborer  of  these  dogs  to 
know  the  worth  of  his  investment.  Mr. 
Cormley  should  come  here  and  organize 
a  dog  stock  company.  If  he  would  only 
state  his  estimate  on  the  worth  of  the 
ones  on  hands,  he  could  get  “jiners”  and 
enlarge  his  circle  of  friend.s.  He  probably 
has  given  the  subject  “serious  considera¬ 
tion,”  and  is  posted  on  values,  but  Mr. 
Hahn,  who  has  sheep  and  knows 
Northern  dogs,  might  not  agree  with 
him.  The  writer  will  not.  Rrowling 
dogs,  that  means  fully  one-half  of  the 
live  dogs,  are  a  menace  and  a  curse,  and 
the  meanest  things  in  the  world  that  a 
man  can  tie  his  affections  to. 

W.  W.  REYXOLDa 


Bloat ;  Udder  Troubles 

1.  I  have  a  lot  of  second  crop  clover 
and  mixed  rowen,  and  while  it  had  a 
shower  on  it,  it  was  in  good  condition, 
not  dried  brittle.  In  feeding  it  this 
Winter  it  has  given  my  cows  the  bloat. 
Fan  I  do  anything  to  relieve  them  so  I 
can  feed  the  hay?  2.  I  bought  a  cow 
due  to  freshen  in  March.  As  she  dried 
off.  one  rear  quarter  of  udder  shrank  in 
milk  faster  than  the  others,  and  now  she 
m  dry,  it  looks  like  a  “slack”  quarter. 
<’au  I  do  anything  to  improve  this  condi¬ 
tion  before  she  freshens?  3.  I  have  an¬ 
other  cow  that  when  the  milk  is  first 
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started  from  her  teats  at  milking  time 
.acts  as  if  it  put  her  in  agony.  She  once 
had  a  touch  of  garget,  but  had  got  over 
it  apparently.  Can  you  suggest  any 
remedy  for  this?  F.  S.  C. 

Maine. 

1.  Such  hay  if  salted  when  stacked  or 
mowed  away  would  not  have  been  so 
likely  to  cause  bloat.  Try  effects  of  wet¬ 
ting  it  well  with  limewater  before  feed¬ 
ing  and  make  it  only  a  part  of  the  rough- 
age  ration  along  with  other  hay.  2. 
1  >aily  hand  rubbing  and  massage,  using 
a  little  lanolin,  or  sweet  oil  on  the  hands 
may  help  by  stimulating  circulation  of 
blood.  .3.  Massage  gently  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes  befoi'e  starting  to  milk  and  then 
milk  gently ;  each  night,  after  milking, 
apply  melted  lard  to  the  teats  A.  s.  A. 

Periodic  Ophthalmia 

I  have  a  horse  nine  years  old  that  has 
eye  trouble.  The  veterinarian  said  he 
had  iriti.s.  One  eye  had  a  watery  dis¬ 
charge  and  symptoms  of  ophthalmia.  A 
neighbor  was  keeping  him  for  the  work 
he  did.  In  August  he  first  noticed  his 
sight  was  affected.  In  October  it  seemed 
to  be  all  right,  but  when  the  moon  was 
new  in  November  he  could  hardly  see 
anything;  could  not  see  to  get  out  ot 
the  stable  nor  to  the  watering  trough. 
The  eyes  look  milky.  A  week  ago  when 
the  moon  was  full  he  could  see  again. 
The  man  who  is  keeping  him  said  there 
was  no  help ;  that  he  would  get  blind. 
<  )ne  eyes  is  worse  than  the  other.  Can 
you  suggest  anything  to  help  him? 

Vermont.  ,T.  J.  B. 

The  horse  is  affected  with  periodic 
ophthalmia  (moon  blindness)  which  Is 
incurable.  Rlindne.ss  may  be  somewhat 
retarded  by  bathing  the  eyes  twice  daily 
with  .a  saturated  solution  of  boric  aci(7, 
and  each  other  morning  putting  a  few 
drops  of  a  15  per  cent,  solution  of  ar- 
gentol  between  the  eyelids.  Slightly  dark¬ 
en  the  stable.  Reflected  sunlight  from  a 
whitewa.shed  wall  is  irritating  to  the  eyes 
and  aggravates  moon  blindness.  As  the 
tendency  to  the  disea.se  is  considei’ed 
hereditary  do  not  breed  from  an  affected 
s*^allion  or  mare  A.  s.  A. 


“  Equal  Parts”  in  Prescriptions 

In  the  worm  remedy  for  horses  appear¬ 
ing  from  time  to  time  in  your  jmper,  you 
advi.se  equal  parts  of  salt,  sulphur  and 
copperas.  Ry  equal  parts  does  it  mean 
equal  parts  by  weight  or  by  measure? 

Virginia.  c.  G.  M.  K. 

We  mean  by  weight,  out  many  people 
use  a  mixture  of  drugs  by  measure.  As 
copperas  is  heavy  and  sulphur  light  weigh¬ 
ing  is  the  better  method  in  making  the 
mixture.  A.  ».  A. 


“Why  do  you  refuse  to  make  any  more 
speeches?  IVon't  your  people  listen  to 
you?”  “The  difficulty  is,”  replied  Sen¬ 
ator  Sorghum,  “that  they  listen  too 
closely.  When  I  tell  ’em  something  now 
they  rush  off  to  have  it  verified  and  hold 
me  resi)onsiblo  for  the  facts.” — Wash¬ 
ington  Star. 


Kill  Lice 
This  Way 

With  one  hand  stroke  the  hair 
the  wrong  way,  with  the  other 
sift  in  Dr.  Hess  Instant  Louse 
Killer.  Rub  well  into  the  skin. 
Try  it  and  see  how  easily  you 
can  rid  your  horses,  cattle  and 
calves  01  lice.  You’ll  find 

Dr.  Hess 

Instant  Louse  Killer 

an  excellent  thing  in  the  poultry  yard. 
Sprinkle  freely  in  nests,  on  roosts,  about 
pens,  yards,  houses,  run-ways.  Don’t 
fail  to  put  it  into  the  dust  bath.  That’s 
the  easy  way.  Fowls  and  chicks  will 
work  it  all  through  their  feathers— no 
guilty  louse  escapes.  It  comes  in  handy 
sifting-top  cans. 

1  lb.  25c;  3  lbs.  60c  (except  In  Canada) 


Dr.  HESS  & 
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Cream  Separators 


On  a  Wonderful 
Offer 

POFF  FOR  TRIAL 

Yes-the  wonderful  Guaranteed^ 

United  at  this  astonishing 
price,  these  amazing  terras—on 
aI)soIute  FREE  trial  without  a 
penny  risk.  Write  at  once  for  de¬ 
tails— absolute  proof  and  facts  about 
this  Separator  Marvel— Today. 

Your  Own  Terms 

The  United,  at  this  Lowest 
world beatingprice.  Prices 

$25.00  and  up,  is  sold  CO^nfl 
byUniteddealersevery-  H* X 
where— direct  factory  mwuD 
representatives.There’s 
one  near  you.  He’ll  arrange 
terms  to  suit.  Get  acquainted.  * 

He’s  a  man  you  want  to  know.  A  post 
card  brings  his  name  and  particula 
of  new 

$1000  Sensational  Offer 
Ch'allenge 

Defies  the  world  to 
produce  a  better 
Separator  than  the 
United,  in  all  its 
importantfeatures, 
and  ata  lo  werprice. 

Your  Free  Trial  is 
proof  that  the 
U nited  is  the 
Easiest  Running- 
Easiest  Cleaned  — 

Closest  Skimming 
separator  made. 


ALL 

SIZES 


,  one 
m  tci 

a: 


Writ  A*  Don’t  buy  a 
■■iiiCa  separator  until 
you  investigate  the  United— 
this  astounding  offer— this 
new  liberal  plan.  Get  all 
facts.  A  letter  or  post  card 
—your  name  and  address 
brings  all  details.  Write  Now 
•-Today. 

, UNITED  ENGINE  CO. 

DEPT,  C.28 

LANSING.  MICH.  M 


1 

HORSES 

•  1 

•  •  1 

r30-DAY  SALE 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
PERCHERON  AND  BELGIAN 
STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

All  richly  bred  and  registered.  Good 
big  Stallions,  S250  to  S800 

O.  N.  WILSON,  KITTANNINC,  PA. 


Special  60-day  Sale 

Stallions  from  $300  to  $1200.  None 
higlier.  Sons  of  the  $10,000  Cornot 
(60666)  included.  No  better  lot  of 
Horses  to  be  seen  on  any  one  Farm 
in  America.  A  chance  of  a  lifetime. 
They  must  be  sold. 

A.  W.  GREEN 

Middlefleld.  ().,  R.  R.  Station, 

Ea.st  Gi  well,  O.,  on  I'enna.  R.  R. 


For  Sale-PUREBRED  PERCHERON  STALLION 

from  year-old  coal  black,  a  prize  winner  at  State 
fair.  Weight,  one  ton.  Sound  and  right.  Also  six 
grade  colt.s.  HAWTHORNE  FARMS  CO.  Rack  Stream,  N.V. 

For  Sale- Yearling  Reg.  Percheron  Stallion 

Dark  grey  in  color.  Well  grown  and  fine  in  type 
and  spirit.  Dodge  Farm,  Washington,  Conn. 

Percherons  For  Sale 


two  yearling  mares. 


ion,  one  ye 

E.  W.  THOMPSON,  Factoryville,  Pa 


"u-2  Registered  Belgian  Stallions 

.at  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  WILLIAM  MARSHALL,  Aurora,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-Black  Pe'-cheron  Stallion 

8350.  C.  AMSDEN,  Wendell  Depot,  Mass. 

KENTUCKY  JACKS  and  SADDLERS 

BIQ  TONE  Kentucky  JACKS  and  JENNETS.  85  FIVE 
and  CUBAN  GAITED  STALLIONS,  geldings  and  mares. 
MULE  TEAMS.  YOUNG  MULES  m  pairs  or  CAR  LOADS. 

ASK  FOR  OUR  1917  CATALOG 
THE  COOK  FARMS  -  Box  436L,  LEXINGTON,  KY. 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

200  Head  to  select  from.  Twenty-six 
years  experience.  Write  Dept.  L,  forcaia- 

logut,  THE  SHAOVSIDE  FARMS,  North  Bonlon,  0. 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR  SALF-FINE  SPECIMEN.  BEAUTIFULLY  MARKED 

Well  Shaped  Registered  Guernsey  Bull 

two  years  old;  A.  K.  dam;  12,000  lbs.  milk. 

GLENBY  FARM  .  Glenhead,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 


Two  Fine  Reg.  Guernsey  Bulls 


For 
Sale 

NOW  BREEDERS  WAKE  UP 

No.  years  old . . .  No.  39457 

No,  3—1  *-2  years  old .  No.  36894 

Both  these  bulls  are  perfect  in  marking,  and  out  of  high 
producing  cows.  Now  make  me  an  off  er. 

Weblands  Farms  -  Pend  Eddy,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


Collie  Pups 


NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


greeYfem'’a  LE  Airedale  Puppy 


MARTIN  T.  MOLI.ER 
OUESHIRE,  CON.V. 


FOR  SALE-PUREBRED  AIREDALE  DOG^'o'ntTs 

old, 818.  F.E.  Williams,  Cliarlottesville,  Va. 


IIIREDALE  TERRIER  PUPPIES-Big.strong.absolutely  fear- 
M  less.  Oorang  strain.  Barents  registered.  Superb  watch 
dogs  and  hunters.  $15at8weeks.  Ingleside  Farm,  Lancaster,  N.Y. 

Pedigreed  Airedale  Pups 

ible.  FR( 


farm  raised.  Prices  reasouab 


FRANK  MEAD,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 


AIREDALE  PUPS,$5  Each 

Registered  Stud — Service  Fee,  810. 

FAITH’S  FARM  .  Weedsport,  New  York 


SWINE 


The  Stamp 
of  Qualify 


A  Berkshire  sire  will 
imprint  quality  upon 
every  litter.  Berkshire 
ctosses  grow  faster 
and  fatten  easier  than 
scrubs.  A  good  sire 
will  raise  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  your  whole 
herd  and  pay  for  himself  in  a  single  season. 
Berkshires  are  splendid  grazers,  making 
cheap  gains  during  the  growing  period — 
easily  fattened  at  any  age— breed  uniform 
in  type  and  dress  out  well.  That’s  why  they 
top  the  market.  You  should  have  our  free 
booklet,  "Berkshire  Hogs.”  Write  today. 

American  Berkshire  Ass’n 

524  E.  Monroe  Street,  Springfield,  III. 


of  SIZE 
and  QUALITY 


BERKSHIRES 

The  boar,  Majestic  Mammoth  229500,  weight 
407  lbs.  at  7  months  of  age,  was  bred  and 
grown  by  us.  When  you  want  the  best  and 
want  them  big,  write  to 

Cww  /-•!  4  OTT'IY  WHITGUERN  FARM 
,  H.  G  AK 1 LK,  WEST  Chester,  Pa. 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood; 

Letter  from  J.  M.  Gundy,  Lewisburg,  Pa.  “  The 
sow  :irrived  safely  and  in  just  a  week  farrowed 
eight  pigs.  I  have  never  seen  :i  more  careful  sow 
with  her  litter.”  Berkshire  sows  are  always  good 
mothers.'81mply  put  in  quiet  placeand  leave  them 
alone.  H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  Box  15.  Dundee.  N.  V. 

Anedjo  Farm  Berkshires 

A  few  good  young  boars,  ready  for  service. 
Type,  quality  and  breeding  the  best.  For 
generationsthey  have  been  prize-winners. 
Writffll.M.Terwilliger,  Mgr,  Anedjo  Farm.Webster,  Mass. 


SPECIAL  BERKSHIRE  SALE 

3  and  1  mouths  old  Reg.  Berkshires  $12.60  and  $15.00 
each,  shipped  on  approval. 

PRIDE  HOME  FARM  -tl-  HOWARD,  PENNA. 


Springbank  Berkshires 

Bred  Sows  and  Gilts  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Open  Gilts,  June  farrowed.  6  Service  Boars. 

J.  £.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Ct. 

ETDI^CUIDETA^  Sold  on 
■  BIXIVOniKBO  Approval 

Breeding  and  quality  unexcelled.  Prices  right. 
Write  U3  your  wants.  H.  GRIMSHAW,  North  East,  Pa. 

DERKSHIRES.  Limited  supply  breeding  stock.  6  weeks 
D  old;  both  sexes;  $9  each.  CLOVtROALE  FARM.  Ctaarisllt,  N.Y. 


OLLINS  JERSEY  REDS 

Ihe  best 


One 


)  farmer  (name  on  request)  t 
invested  $43.75  In  Jersey  |V 
Reds,  received  $866.40  atelght 
^  months  for  second  litter.  Shall 
we  tell  you  what  he  bought  ? 
Book  Free. 


pigs 

bred 


373  lbs.  in 
9  months. 


For  Sale— Jersey  Red  Pigs 

Fiither  sex,  86  each,  9  weeks  old.  Also  Poland  Ohiiia 
ho;tr  pigs,  same  price.  JOHN  P.  BARTLES.FIeminoton.N.  J. 

Pedigreed  stock,  3  mos. 
old,  $20  apiece.  1 1  ave  lim¬ 
ited  number  only,  so  please 
■  order  fi’om  this  "  ad.”  to 

avoid  dis;ippointment.  EDWIN  A.  SOUDER,  Telford,  Pa. 


DUROCPIGS 


FOR  PURE  RRED  lAMWORfH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WKSTVIFW  STOCK  FARM.R. 
F.  D.  No.  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

ROUSK  BROS.  -  New  Albany,  Pa. 

CHESTER  WHITES 

Purchased  from  a  herd  founded  upon  the  best  blood 
lines,  with  a  reputation  for  the  qiuility  of  its  offer¬ 
ings,  assures  botli  profit  and  satisf.-ietion. 
Linda  Vista  Farm,  ISox  187,  llolliston.  Mass. 

Descriptive  booklet  upon  request. 

ForSale-Reg.  O.  I.C.  BOAR 

ready  for  service.  First-class  animal.  Price,  rea¬ 
sonable.  iLddress,  IRVING  P.  FAVOR,  Jr.,  Kyserike,  N.  Y. 


.  I-  o. 


IC3r& 


in  pairs,  not  akin.  Eligible  to  registry.  Price,  SIX  DOL¬ 
LARS  :it  six  weeks  old.  ARTHUR  FREEMAN.  Pulaski,  N.  V. 


Ouroc 


Thrifty  pigs,  $20  pair. 
SL'ltliNO  WEEKS 


Fed. 


I’oland  C.,  $25  pair 

De  GraiT,  Uliio 


niJ  nnfi  Best  B  reeding 

Pedigrees  Furnished 
If  not  as  represented,  feed  them  and  send  them  back. 
That  means  satisfied  customers  and  more  orders. 
$1()  each.  8  weeks  old.  Not  akin.  KINDERHOOK  DUROC- 
JERSEY  ASSOCIATION,  Roy  McVauoh,  Sec.,  Kinderhook,  N.Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Wanted-TEN  HOLSTEIN  GRADES  ^TthdiL  Gwe 

full  description  and  lowest  cash  price  first  letter. 
H.  HAMMOND  -  Smlthtown,  New  York 

Tl  INI<s  R  A  choice  lot.  strong 
1  U IX lO  CROSS  BREEDERS 

The  leading  breed  for  hot  house  lambs.  Write  for 
literature  aud  prices  to  J.  N.  MePhersoa,  Scottsyille.N.Y. 

rtnAT^  Hids  from  high  class 
O  niOO  VI UH  I  O  Toggenburgand  Saanen 
parents.  Some  good  Bucks.  No  bred  or  niilkii^- 
does  to  sell.  SHARPLES,  Centre  Square,  Pa. 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

The  **ONE  MAN’*  Dog 

SO  BRAVE  that  Allies  and  Germans  use  him  in  trenches :  A  FINE  HUNTER, 
endorsed  by  Ex-President  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Rainey;  MATCHLESS  WATCH  DOG. 


raised,  hardy,  classy  stock.  Pedigreed.  May  wo  send  you  a  booklet  and  a  few  ref¬ 
erences  ?  Safe  delivery,  upright  dealing  guaranteed.  IMPORTED  ENGLISH  STUD. 
FEE  $15.00. 

VIBERT  KENNELS*  Box  la,  WESTON,  N.  J. 
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EXPECT  MORE  FROM  A 


-  more  cream 

-  longer  weeir 
-•  betcer  service 

-  better  value, 


AND  THEY  GET  IT 

A  catalog  of  the  NEW  De  Laval  Machines  will  be  gladly  sent  on 
r^uest,  and  if  you  don’t  know  your  nearest  local  agent  please 
simply  address  the  nesirest  De  Laval  main  office  u  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 

50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


Flush  Out  the  Cow  After  Calving 

Thorough  irrigation  of  the  ntonis  nnd  vaginal  tract  witli  a  reliable  antisoiitic,  oneo  or 
twice  after  a  cow  drojis  her  calf,  will  give  you  tlio  greatest  insurance  you  can  have  against 
Barrenness,  Abortion,  Uetained  Aftor-birtli,  etc, 

B-K  is  inoi'e  effective  than  lysol,  carbolic  rajid,  I.iigol's  solution  and  oily  coal-tar  disinfect¬ 
ants,  which  all  make  the  uterus  more  acid,  and  do  not  clean.  B-K  lieals  tlie  uterus  and  vagina 
by  cleaning  and  removing  tlio  sliino  and  acid.  It  kills  the  germs  because  it  is  much  inoi'e 
powerful.  The  application  of  B-K  as  a  donclie  is  simplicity  itself. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  B-K — send  us  his  name.  l>culerH  wanted  in  every  town. 


Awarded  Gold 
Medal  Pan.-Pac. 
Exposition 


FREE  BULLETINS — Send  for  complete  information— 
“trial  offer”  and  bulletins  on  Farm  Disinfecting — 
Contagious  Abortion — Calf  Scoui-s — Hog  Sanitation 
or  Poultry  Raising. 


General  Laboratories 

^iOS  8.  1>lckliiMoii  8t* 
MudUoiit  W  Im.,  V,  8.  A. 


Farm  Hands  W^anted 

Western  Canada  Farmers  Require  50,000 
American  Farm  Laborers  AT  ONCE  ! 

Urgent  demand  sent  out  for  farm  help  by  the  Government  of  Canada. 
Good  wages.  Steady  employment.  Low  railway  fares.  Pleasant  surround¬ 
ings.  Comfortable  homes.  No  Compulsory  Military  Service.  Farm  hands 
from  the  United  States  are  absolutely  guaranteed  against  Conscription. 
This  advertisement  is  to  secure  farm  help  to  replace  Canadian  farmers  who 
have  enlisted  for  the  war. 

A  splendid  opportunity  for  the  young  man  to  investigate  Western  Canada’s 
agricultural  offerings,  and  to  do  so  at  no  expense. 

Only  those  accustomed  to  farming  need  apply. 

For  particulars  as  to  railway  rates  and  districts  where  labor  is  required, 

,  or  other  information  regarding  Western  Canada,  apply  to 

O.  G.  RUTLEDGE,  301  E.  Genesee  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Authorized  Canadian  Government  Agent 


p-  - -  -  - 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
-  ■  — . . J 


Mice  Eat  the  Directions 

Some  time  ago  I  brought  a  Rabcock 
tester  from  a  mail  order  house.  I  opened 
the  box  and  put  it  away  upstairs.  I  now 
find  that  the  mice  have  made  a  nest  in 
the  box  and  destcoj’ed  the  directions. 
Can  you  tell  me  how  to  mix  the  milk  and 
acid?  The  tester  is  marked  “New  .Jersey 
Babcock.”  w.  ii.  ri. 

Crawford,  N.  Y. 

The  following  are  the  directions  for 
carrying  out  the  Babcock  test  for  milk. 

1.  Secure  an  accurate  sample  of  the 
milk  to  be  te.sted. 

2.  Bring  milk  to  GO  to  70  degrees  F. 

Mix  .sample  by  pouring  back  and 

forth  from  one  sample  bottle  to  another 
several  time.s. 

4.  With  17.0  c.  c.  pipette  transfer  17.5 
c.  c.  of  milk  to  test  bottle  (.1  c.  c,  sticks 
to  jiipette). 

5.  Add  17.5  c.  c.  of  commercial  su!- 
phnric  acid,  holding  the  test  bottle  at  an 
angle,  .so  as  to  not  pour  acid  onto  bauds. 

0.  ,‘^hake  bottle  in  rotary  motion  to 
ini.x  milk  and  acid  until  mixture  assumes 
dark  brown  color. 

7,  i’lace  bottle  in  tester  so  it  balances 
and  whirl  for  live  minutes  at  required 


Sjiei'd. 

8. 

Fill  bottles  to  0  mark 

on  necks 

witli 

warm  water. 

0. 

Whirl  two  minutes. 

10. 

Fill  bottles  with  warm 

water,  so 

Cfduniu  of  fat  comes  up  in  the  neck  of 
the  bottle. 

11.  Whirl  one  minute. 

12.  Place  bottles  in  hot  water  bath, 
temperature  PIO  to  140  degrees  F.,  for  at 
least  three  minutes. 

IG.  Bead  fat  with  dividers,  reading 
from  bfittom  of  fat  column,  to  top  of 
sag  or  meniscus  in  top  of  fat  csdunin. 

ir.  F.  .T. 


Stable  Ventilation  ;  Dairy  Ration 

1.  We  have  a  cow  stable  00  feet  long 
and  20  feet  wide ;  there..are  IS  .stanch¬ 
ions,  but  we  only  keep"  from  12  to  15 
cows.  The  cows  all  face  one  way.  We 
intend  putting  in  two  ventilators.' one  in 
each  corner  of  barn,  behind  the  cows, 
for  the  outlet.  I  low  close  to  the  floor 
.should  they  be?  What  size  should  these 
ventilators  be?  We  would  prefer  them 
square.  For  the  intake  we  intend  to 
come  in  just  above  the  two-foot  wall 
and  confine  it  almost  to  the  ceiling.  As 
the  barn  is  long,  how  many  intakes 
should  we  have,  and  would  all  the  in¬ 
takes  he  in  front  of  the  cows,  or  have 
part  of  them  beliind  them?  What  size 
plan  should  they  be?  Would  this  plan 
of  ventilation  be  all  right?  2.  We  are 
feeding  our  cows  a  rotation  feed  made 
up  of  dry  distillery  grains,  gluten,  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  oil  meal,  bran  and  hom¬ 
iny  or  cornmeal.  How  would  you  make 
.a  balanced  r.ation  from  that?  We  have 
silage  and  clover  hay.  A.  M.  L. 

New  York. 

1.  Figuring  on  the  basis  of  18  cows 
you  .should  have  two  intakes  and  two 
outlets  each  a  foot  sijiiare.  The  best  ar¬ 
rangement  would  be  to  have  the  intakes 
near  the  ceiling  as  you  sa.v  and  behind 
the  co\^•s  and  20  feet  from  either  end  of 
the  barn  to  insure  better  distributipu  of 
air.  The  outlets  should  be  in  front  of 
the  cows  and  about  six  inches  from  the 
floor  near  the  corners  of  the  barii  as  you 
suggest. 

2.  Feed  80  to  85  pounds  of  silage  and 

10  to  12  pounds  of  clover  hay  daily  and 
a  pound  of  grain  to  8^  pounds  of  milk 
from  the  following  mixture,  one  part  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  one-half  part  oil  meal,  one 
part  dried  distillers’  grains,  one  part 
gluten  feed,  one  part  bran,  one  part 
hominy  or  cornmeal,  and  one  per  cent, 
salt.  n.  F.  J. 


Shrink  in  Milk 

I  have  a  cow  v/hich  I  paid  a  good  price 
for;  she  was  fresh  with  her  second  calf 
in  .Tilly.  She  gave  about  2.5  (piarts  for 
three  weeks  then  the  milk  flow  started  to 
lessen  till  she  got  dry.  This  was  about 
four  mouths  after  calving.  Some  dairy¬ 
men  tell  me  that  if  a  cow  cuts  teeth  dur¬ 
ing  the  calving  period  it  will  stop  the 
milk  flow  Is  there  anything  in  this,  nnd 
is  she  worth  keeping?  F.  R.  G. 

New  Jersey. 

There  is  no  truth  in  the  assertion  mad”. 
Every  young  cow  cuts  teeth  when  two 
years  old  up.  If  milk-tooth  crowns  do  not 
come  away  promptly  a  heifer  may  fail  to 
thrive.  Shrink  in  milk  might  sinqily  be 
due  to  lack  of  succulent  feed  (grass)  or 
to  a  change  of  feed,  or  to  chill.  A.  s.  a. 


The  clergyman  was  nailing  a  refrac¬ 
tory  creeper  to  a  piece  of  trellis-work 
near  his  front  gate,  when  he  noticed  that 
a  small  boy  had  stopped  and  was  watch¬ 
ing  him  with  great  attention.  “Well,  my 
young  friend.”  he  said,  pleased  to  see  the 
interest  he  excited,  “are  you  looking  out 
for  a  hint  or  two  about  gardening?” 
“No.”  said  the  youth.  “I’m  waiting  to 
hear  what  a  parson  says  when  he  ham¬ 
mers  his  thumb.” — Pearson’s  Magazine. 


April  28,  1917. 

Improving  a  Ration 

I  have  good  silage  and  mixed  hay,  dry 
corn  fodder,  and  feed  200  lbs.  dairy 
feed,  100  lbs.  gluten,  50  lbs.  corn  on 
cob  and  about  5  lbs.  oil  meal,  about  10 
lbs.  daily  to  a  cow.  I  think  my  cows 
should  produce  more  milk  than  they  do. 
Can  you  give  me  a  better  ration? 

Pennsylvania.  g.  e.  a. 

Fe«l  30  lbs.  of  silage,  8  lbs.  of  hay 
and  5  lbs.  of  cornstalks  daily.  Make 
grain  ration  2  parts  dried  distillers’ 
grains,  2  parts  oil  meal.  1  jiart  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  and  1  part  gluten  and  1  part 
dairy  feed  you  mention  and  1%  salt 

II.  F.  J. 


Home-grown  Dairy  Feed 

Is  it  possible  for  me  to  raise  anywhere 
near  a  balanced  ration  on  my  own  farm, 
consisting  of  the  different  grasses,  beans. 
pea.s,  etc.?  I  can  also  raise  a  good 
crop  of  oats  and  barley.  I  have  a  silo. 
Would  you  give  me  a  list,  if  po.ssihle. 
for  say  20  cows?  Most  of  the  laud  i ; 
heavy  and  in  a  fair  state  of  cultivatior. 

New  York.  t.  l.  >i. 

Roughly  speaking  for  a  feeding  p,  r 
iod  of  8  mo,  or  240  days  you  would 
need  for  20  cows  about  00  ton's  of  silagt*. 
25  tons  of  legume  hay  and  eight  tons  of 
grain.  This  would  mean  about  six  acres 
of  silage  corn,  12  acres  of  oats  and  bar¬ 
ley  and  10  acres  of  clover.  It  is  tno 
late  to  have  Alfalfa  come  on  for  next 
Summer,  and  probably  a  question  as  to 
the  amount  of  clover  you  can  get.  If 
so  I  should  consider  sowing  some  oats 
and  peas  for  hay  and  possibility  of  plant¬ 
ing  Soy  beaus  with  the  silage  corn  to 
raise  jirotein  content  of  the  silage.  By 
feeding  85  lb.s.  of  corn  silage  and  15 
lbs.  of  'Clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  daily  along 
with  3  or  4  lbs.  of  mixture  of  oats  and 
barley  one  Avould  have  a  very  well  bal¬ 
anced  and  economical  home-grown  ration. 
With  some  Soy  beans  in  the  silage  the 
same  could  .be  done  with  oat  and  pea 
hay  and  mixed  hay  with  some  clover  in 
it.  You  are  quite  right  about  grain 
prices.  It  behooves  the  farmer  to  grow 
most  of  his  ration  on  the  farm. 

ir.  F.  j. 


Improving  a  Ration 

Can  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration 
for  my  medium-sized  grade  dairy  cows? 
I  hai’e  Alfalfa  hay  and  cornstalks  for 
roughage  and  have  been  feeding  bran, 
gluten,  oil  meal,  ground  oats  and  corn 
with  the  cobs.  I  have  to  buy  all  my 
ffi’aius.  '  J.  E.  ' 

•New  York. 

Feed  about  12  lbs.  of  Alfalfa  hay  and 
8  lbs.  of  cornstalks  daily.  Make  grain 
r.'ition  2  parts  dried  distillers  grains,  2 
parts  middlings  or  ground  oats,  1  part 
cornmeal.  1  part  bran  nnd  salt. 

Feed  grain  at  rate  of  a  pound  to  814 
lbs,  of  milk  produced  daily.  ii.  f.  ,j. 


Dairy  Questions  ;  Ration  for  Sow 

1.  Can  I  afford  to  sell  butter  at  85 
cents  a  pound,  with  grain  at  present 
prices?  2.  What  feeds  should  I  use  to 
balance  a  ration  for  new  milch  cows 
weighing  from  900  to  1100  lbs.,  tes'ting 
from  ,8%%  to  5%  butterfat?  I  have 
lilonty  of  good  clover  hay.  3.  Will 
you  give  ration  for  brood  sow  before 
fan-owing  and  after?  n.  C.  31. 

New  York. 

1.  You  cannot  afford  to  sell  butter  at 
85c  a  lb.  at  present  production  cost. 

2.  Feed  what  clover  bay  cows  will 
clean  up  and  a  pound  of  grain  to  3 Vi 
lbs.  of  milk  from  a  mixture  of  2  parts 
dried  distillers’  grain.s.  2  parts  mid¬ 
dlings.  1  part  cornmeal  and  2  parts 
dried  beet  pulp.  If  you  wish,  the  beet 
pulp  could  be  fed  separate  from  the  ra¬ 
tion  soaked  in  8  times  its  weight  of 
warm  water. 

8.  A  good  -a-atiou  for  brood  sows  be¬ 
fore  farrowing  is  corn  00  parts,  tankage 
10  parts  and  salt  ad  libitum.  After 
farrowing  make  ration  70  parts  corn, 
15  parts  middlings,  15  parts  tankage  and 
salt  ad  libitum.  H.  F.  J. 


Feeding  for  Butter 

I  am  feeding  100  lbs.  each  of  gluten, 
cottonseed,  mixed  feed  and  beet  pul)), 
with  rather  poor  hay,  quality  injured  by 
getting  wet.  Is  it  a  good  ration  for 
butter?  W.  M. 

Massachusetts. 

The  feed  has  no  lasting  influence  upon 
the  amount  of  butter  a  cow  will  produce. 
Certain  feeds  affect  the  hardness  of  the 
butter.  The  ration  which  you  are  feeding 
is  Quife  well  balanced,  probably  as  well  os 
yon  can  do  at  present  feed  prices.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  your  hay  is  poor.  The 
beet  pul))  is  a  fine  feed  to  use  where  one 
does  not  have  silage  or  roots.  Should 
feed  two  or  three  pounds  daily  soaked  in 
throe  times  its  weight  of  warm  water. 

H.  F.  J. 


Dairy  Ration  Without  Silage 

What  are  the  best  feeds  to  feed  my  cow 
and  get  best  results?  We  do  not  have 
any  silo,  but  have  mixed  hay;  can  get 
mostl.v  all  kinds  of  feed.  R.  II.  C. 

New  York. 

Feed  all  mixed  hay  cows  will  dean  up. 
and  make  grain  ration  two  parts  gluten 
feed,  three  parts  dried  distillers’  grains, 
one  ifart  cottonseed  meal  and  1  per  cent, 
salt.  Feed  a  pound  of  grain  to  three  t'» 
814  lbs.  of  milk  produced  daily,  H.  r.  J- 
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'Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Current  prices  and  news  at  Xew  York  and 
otlier  places  noted. 


NEW  YORK,  APRIL  19,  1917. 


BUTTER. 


Prices  have  continued  at  last  week’s  top  mark 
or  even  a  trilie  above  for  choice  creamery. 
I’acking  stock  very  scarce  and*  higher. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  47 

Good  toICboice  .  43  @  45 

liOwer  Grades .  40  @  42 

Dairy,  best .  45  @  43 

Common  to  Good .  SO  ®  42 

City  made .  85  @  38 

Packing  Stock .  34  ®  36 

Process  .  34  ®  38 


Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  42  cents.  « 
CHEESE. 

There  is  a  little  export  buying  of  fresh  made 
around  25  cents,  though  most  desirable  lots  are 
held  higher. 


NVhole  Milk,  old,  fancy 

Good  to  choice . 

Lower  grades . 

New  Make,  .best.... 
Common  to  Good  . .  • 

Skims,  best . 

Fair  to  good . 

Watertown,  N.  Y . 

Cuba,  N.  Y . 


27  @  2114 
25  @  2^4 

23  ®  24 

25^®  2aH 

24  ®  25 

20  ®  21 
10  ®  18 
23}i®  •  24 

25  ®  00 


EGGS. 

Arrivals  are  light  and  prices  higher  on  both 
gathered  and  hennery.  Large  quantities  have 
been  going  into  incubation,  and  speculators  have 
been  active  in  picking  up  qualities  suitable  for 
storage  even  at  the  extreme  prices  iirevailing. 


White,  choice  to  fancy .  38  @  39 

Medium  togood .  34  ®  37 

Mixed  colors,  best .  36  ®  37 

Common  to  good .  32  @  35 

Gathered,  best .  37  ®  38 

Medium  to  good  .  33  ®  35 

Lower  grades .  28  @  30 

Duck  eggs .  35  ®  40 


LIVE  POULTRY. 


Broilers,  lb .  45  @  50 

Spring  Ducks,  lb .  26  @  28 

Fowls  .  24  ®  25 

Boosters  . .  15  ®  16 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  best  lb .  26  ®  28 

Common  to  good  .  20  ®  26 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  60  ®  56 

Roasters  .  25  ®  27 

Fowls .  25  ®  27 

Roosters .  ■20  ®  21 

Spring  Ducks .  26  @  27 

Squabs,  doz .  1  25  ®  4  25 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Native  Steers . 10  85  @12  60 

Bulls .  7  00  @  9  00 

Cows  .  4  50  ®  8  60 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 13  00  @14  25 

Culls .  6  00  @10  00 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  8  00  @10  00 

Lambs  . 12  00  @12  25 

Hogs . 14  00  @16  00 


DRESSED  MEATS. 


Hothouse  Lambs,  each .  4  00  ®  9  00 

Calves,  choice  .  18  ®  18ia 

Fair  to  good .  12  @  17 

Pork,  light  .  19  @  21 

Heavy  .  14  @  17 


BEANS, 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Pea . 

Medium . 

White  Kidney . 

Bed  Kidney . 

Lima,  CHlifornia . 


.14  00  @16  00 
.13  50  @1500 
.13  60  @16  00 
.12  50  @13  50 
.12  00  @13  25 
.15  25  @15  76 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples  are  a  little  dull  except  fancy.  Com¬ 
mon  storage  stock  is  more  or  less  withered,  and 
scald  and  other  defects  are  noted  in  those  com¬ 
ing  from  the  freezers.  Cranberries  selling  very 
slowly.  The  high  prices  of  sugar  have  hit  this 
fruit  hard.  Strawberries  in  moderate  supply, 
wholesaling  around-  25  cents  when  sound. 


Apples,  Spy,  bbl .  4  00  @  6  CO 

Kusset  . .  2  50  @  4  00 

Albemarle .  4  00  @7  60 

Baldw.n . 3  UO  @  6  OO 

Greeni.ag  .  4  00  @  6  50 

Ben  Davis .  3  OO  @  4  00 

Western,  box .  125  @2  75 

Oranges,  Fla.,  repacked,  box .  4  60  @  6  00 

California . .  4  00  @5  60 

Grape  Fruit . .  3  26  @  6  00 

Strawberries,  qt .  15  @  30 

Cranberries,  bbl . . . .160  @6  00 


VEGETABLES. 

Receipts  of  new  potatoes  from  Florida  are  In¬ 
creasing.  Old  stock  iu  larger  supply,  though 
prices  continue  about  the  same  as  last  week. 
String  beans  in  heavy  supply.  Peas  scarce.  Old 
onions  are  about  gone;  new  from  Texas  arriving 
in  large  quantities,  and  a  few  cars  are  on  hand 
from  .New  Zealand.  Kale,  spinach  and  lettuce 
selling  well.  Tomatoes  mainly  poor  and  hard  to 
sell. 


Potatoes— Maine,  1651b.  bag . ^  ..  9  00  @  9  25 

State,  165  lb  bag  . g  75  @  9  25 

Bermuda,  bbl .  9  00  @14  00 

Southern,  late  crop,  bbl .  6  00  @  9  00 

Florida,  new,  bbl .  8  00  @12  00 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu .  1  75  @  2  00 

Asparagus,  fancy,  doz.  bunches .  3  50  @  4  00 

Common  to  good .  150  ®  2  50 

Beets,  bbl . 10  oo  @14  00 

Carrots,  bbl .  4  OO  @  6  00 

Cabbage,  new,  bbl .  6  00  @9  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  1  50  @  4  00 

Fennel,  bbl .  2  00  @4  00 

Kohlrabi,  100  bunches .  4  OO  @  5  00 

Leeks,  100  bunches .  4  00  @  7  00 

Onions,  old,  100  lbs .  8  08  @10  00 

Bermuda,  bu  .  4  00  @  4  50 

Texas,  new,  bu .  3  50  @  4  25 

Peppers,  bu.  . .  3  00  ©5  00 

Parsnips,  bbl .  3  50  @  4  flO 

String  Beans  bu .  1  00  @  3  00 

Turnips,  bbl .  2  00  @8  00 

Squash,  new,  bu .  50  <g)  1  60 

Parsley,  bbl . . .  2  00  @  5  00 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  2  00  @  4  00 

bbl . 100  @150 

^e/»s.  bu .  1  00  @  2  50 

Spinach,  bbl .  1  ‘25  ®  3  50 

lomatoes.  6-bkt  crate .  1  75  @  5  00 

Chicory,  bbl .  5  00  @6  00 

Horseradish,  100  lbs .  4  00  @  8  50 

Lima  Beans,  bu .  2  00  @  2  50 


FEED. 

City  Bran  . 45  00  ®  46  25 

Middlings .  47  00  @  50  00 

Red  Dog .  50  no  @  53  00 

Corn  Meal  .  49  00  @  51  00 


miTAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  prices 
noted  here  but  represent  produce  of  good  quality 
and  the  buying  opportunities  of  at  least  half  of 


New  York’s  population: 

Butter,  prints  .  .■i0(ff.’'i2 

Tub  .  4.")(ft!48 

Eggs  .  40(5142 

Potatoes,  lb .  q®  7 

Apples,  doz .  .3.'>(@50 

Lettuce,  head  .  10(®1.5 

Cabbage,  head  .  30(5)3.5 

Onions.  Ih .  l.’itfiilS 

Strawberries,  qt .  3.5@40 


Receijits  at  New  York 
April  18: 

Rutter,  lbs . 

Eggs,  doz . 

Dressed  poultr.v,  paekages 

Live  poultr.v,  crates  . 

Cotton,  bales  . 

Apples,  bbls . 

Lemons,  boxes  . 

Onions,  sacks  . 

Oranges,  boxes . 

Potatoes,  bbls . 

Corn,  bush . 

Hay,  tonsi  . 

Oats,  bush . 

R.ve.  bush . 

Wheat,  bush . 

Rosin,  bbls . 

Spirits  Turpentine,  bbls,  . 
Tar,  bbls . 


during  week  ending 

.  2,193,480 

.  5,153,880 

.  17,770 

.  10,438 

.  20,728 

.  33,783 

.  4,324 

.  4,827 

.  12.';, 222 

.  62,75,5 

.  312,400 

.  3,467 

.  602,000 

.  30,000 

.  46.5.800 

.  17.09.5 

.  2,0.50 

.  2,148 


CHICAGO  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 


Rutter  _ 

Eggs  . 

Steers  . 

Feeders  .... 
Calves  . . . . , 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . . . .  r, 

Hogs  . . 

Potatoes,  bu. 
Apples,  bbl. 


44(®  40 

36®  37 

9.00(??13.00 
7.25(®  9.00 
8..50(igl2.7r) 
9.25®12..50 
12.00®1.5.75 
15.00®  15.90 
2.75®  3.00 
4.00@  7.00 


Buffalo  Markets 


The  cold  Spring  weather  keeps  most 
prices  up  and  there  is  not  as  yet  even 
spinach  growing  in  this  section  to  help 
out.  Lettuce  has  not  begun  to  drop  and 
celery  is  unchanged.  Apple.s  have 
dropped  off  a  trifle,  but  potatoes  remain 
unchanged.  Butter,  eggs  and  poultry 
are  a  trifle  higher  aud  onions  are  firmer. 
Even  strawberries  are  down  only  10c 
yet.  Hay  goes  up  .steadily.  It  will  be 
m  the  interest  of  the  producer  here  to 
be  iible  to  report  price  reductions  of 
greeu  stuff,  for  it  will  show  that  he  has 
something  to  sell  again.  Gi’een  beans 
are  back  in  the  list,  but  turnips  are  con¬ 
siderably  higher.  It  is  a  long  time  since 
turnips  were  so  high.  Cabbage  has  be¬ 
gun  to  turn  downward,  but  it  has  not 
gone  far  yet. 

Best  creamery  butter  is  44e ;  best  dairy, 
39  and  49c;  crocks,  33  and  .38e;  and  poor 
butter,  29  and  30c.  Cbee.se  remains  at 
28c  for  best  domestic,  24  and  2t)e  for 
lower  grades.  Eggs  are  feeling  the  Ea.ster 
demand  and  are  34  and  350  for  white 
hennery,  and  State  and  storage,  33c. 
There  are  a  few  duck  eggs  at  .38c  and 
goose  eggs  at  55e. 


i  oultry  IS  strong,  the  supply  of  live 
being  especially  light.  Live  turkey  is  24 
and  25c ;  fowl,  24  and  28c ;  broiler® 
(frozen),  27  and  32c;  live  duck.s,  23  and 
25e,  and  live  geese,  18  and  20c,  The  scar¬ 
city  of  live  fowl  puts  it  temporarily  over 
dressed,  otherwise  the  dressed  is  about  3c 
over  live. 

Potatoes  do  not  come  in  much  from 
the  South  and  remain  at  .$2..35  and  .$2.75 
per  bu. ;  Bermudas.  $12  and  $13  per  bbl.; 
sweets,  .$2  and  .$2.75  per  hamper.  Onions 
are  at  record  prices.  ,$5  and  $5.75  per  bu. 
for  home-grown  yellow,  $4  and  .$4.50  for 
Havana  crates,  sets  varying  according  to 
size  from  $5  to  .$14  per  bn.  Apples  are 
a  trifle  easier,  as  the  supply  is  good,  both 
home  and  Western,  at  ,$3.50  per  bbl.  for 
common  and  $0.75  for  Xo.  1.  Beans  hold 
up  at  .$8  and  $8.75  for  the  various  sorts. 
Nobody  now  buys  them  for  general  use. 

Vegetables  ought  to  feel  the  Spring  life 
soon,  but  are  still  $6  and  $7..50  for  as¬ 
paragus,  large  bunches ;  with  a  few  small 
bunches  retail  at  10  cents.  Green  beans 
are  $0  aud  .$7  per  hamper;  beets,  .$2.i50 
per  bu, ;  cabbage,  $5  per  crate;  carrots, 
$1.65  per  bu. ;  celery,  .$3  and  .$3.75  per 
Florida  crate;  lettuce,  $1.35  per  2-doz. 
box;  California  lettuce,  $4  and  $4.25*per 
orate ;  parsnips,  ,$2  and  $2.25  per  bu. ; 
spinach,  .$1.75  per  bbl. ;  turnips,  .$3  and 
yellow,  and  $2.25  and 
$2..o0  per  bu.  for  white. 

Fancy  and  Southern  fru'ts  are  un¬ 
changed,  except  that  strawberries  are 
lower  and  pineapples  are  higher  at  .$3  and 
$3.50  per  crate  for  California  lemons  or 
oranges;  $3.50  and  $4.25  for  Florida 
oranges ;  ,$,3  and  .$4  per  box  for  grape- 
fruit,  $1.25  and  $1.35  per  100  for  limes ; 
$4._5  and  $o.o0  per  box  for  pineapples, 
and  1.5  and  .30e  per  quart  for  straw¬ 
berries.  An  advance  of  $1  on  hav  bring.s 
It  iip^to  $18  for  No.  1,  with  No.  .3  at  $12 
and  $14.  j.  w.  c. 


HOTHOUSE  VEGETABLES. 

Mushrooms,  lb .  20 

Cucumbers,  doz .  75 

Radishes,  KiO  bunches .  (jO 

Rhubarb,  doz,  bunches .  25 


®  45? 

®  1  00 
@  4  00 
®  50 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  . 21  00 

No.  2 . 17  00 

No.  3  . . .  00 

Clover  mixed . 14  00 

Straw,  Rye, . 12  oO 


@22  00 
@19  00 
@15  60 
@18  50 
@13  00 


GRAIN. 


Wheat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  2  61 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  167 

Flour,  carlots,  at  N.  Y.  bbl . 13  50 

0^),s,  as  to  weight,  bush .  78 

Bye,  free  from, onion .  1  95 


@  .. 
@  1  68 
@14  25 
@  79 

@200 


Bran.  .$2..30  ner  cwt. ;  middlings,  .$2.50; 
gluten  feed,  .$2.75;  oil  meal,  .$.3;  corn, 
$1.45  per  bu. ;  oats,  75c  per  bu.  Wheat 
and  rye  hurt  considerably  by  ice  lying  on 
it  most  of  the  Wintei*.  Unless  weather 
conditions  are  very  favorable  it  will  not 
be  more  than  75  per  cent,  normal.  Horses 
in  demand  and  selling  from  $1^  to  .$.300 
as  to  age  and  condition.  Cows  selling 
well,  but  milk  is  only  bringing  (ic  per  oi- 
wholo.s.-ile  and  9e  retail.  These  prices  for 
milk  will  not  pay  at  the  present  prices  of 
teeu.  Q 

Clearfield  Co.,  Pa. 


You  can  make 

a  powerful  one-ton  truck  out  of  your 

Ford — or  other  runabout— one  that  will  do  the  work  of  Steams. 

Without  boring  frame  or  mutilating  car  in  any  way.  You  can  use 
your  car  for  pleasure  purposes  when  you  are  through  with  the  day’s  hauling,  ^ 
Simply  attach  a  Martin  Semi-Trailer  with  Martin  Rocking  Fifth  Wheel  to  car.  ^ 
You  can  do  it  in  30  minutes  and  have  a  truck  that  will  haul  a  full  ton  20  miles 
per  hour  without  the  least  strain  on  the  car’s  mechanism  or  structure. 


Remember,  this  Semi-Trailer  is  scientifically  built  like  an  automobile”  to  stand 
the  loads — to  distribute  the  strains  correctly — to  provide  proper  traction  weight 
over  the  rear  wheels  of  the  runabout.  Constructed  of  finest  materials- with 

automobile-type  rear  axle,  ball 
and  roller  bearings  and  resil¬ 
ient  solid  rubber  tires. 

W  rite  for  new  folder  giving  full 
details.  Simply  send  your 
name  and  address. 

Martin  Rocking 
Fifth  Wheel  Co. 
Springfield,  Mass. 


Plow  and  Pull 

FORD 

All  that  4  Horses  Can 

The  Piillford  makes  a 
practical  tractor  out  of 
a  Foril  or  most  any  other  car. 
,  .  Easily  attached  to  or  removed  from  the  car 

in  thirty  minutes.  No  holes  to  drill,  no  springs  to  remove. 

Pullford  $135  Quincy,  III. 

Attached  with  clamps  to  car  frame,  pulls  plows,  harrows, 
drills,  mowers,  binders,  hayloaders,  road  graders,  wagons, 
trucks,  etc.  Steel  wheels  with  roller  bearings  and  tires  10 
inches  wide,  two  pairs  of  hardened  Vanadium  steel  pinions, 
one  for  plowing  and  one  for  hauling  speed.  A  tractor  with 
the  reliability  and  durability  of  the  Ford  car.  Prompt 
shipment.  Hundreds  now  at  work.  Write  for  catalog. 

PULLFORD  COMPANY,  Box  48  C 

T.lephone  No.  84  Walton  Heights,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


SjnwbusT 

^Bedding 


Clean,  diy  sawdust  makes  an  ideal 
bedding  for  cows,  and  is  highly 
recommended  by  reliable  dairy 
autliorities.  Economical  and  easy  to 
use.  Keeps  the  barns  clean  and 
sanitary.  Write  today  for  prices. 

We  0I30  sell  Baled  Shavings  for  bedding.in  carload  lota 

BAKER  BOX  CO. 

784  FOSTER  ST.,  -  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


KEEP  IT 


HANDY 


Ton  can  never  tell  when  a  horse 
18  going  to  develop  a  Curb,  Splint, 

Spavin,  Ringbone  or  lameness. 

Yet  It  Is  bound  to  happen  sooner 
or  later.  And  you  can’t  attord  to 
keep  him  In  the  barn.  Keep  a  bottle  ot 

Kendall's  Spavin  Treatment 

bandy  at  all  times.  John  Sayer  of  324  Bronson 
Ave.,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  writes:  *T  would  not  be 
Without  Kendall’s  Spavin  Treatment  at  any 

_ _ cost.  It  is  a  valuable 

,  liniment  for  both  man 
[,  end  beast.”  Get  Ken- 
I  dall’a  Spavin  Treatment 
at  any  druggist’s,  $1  per 
bottle— 6  for  $6.  “Trea¬ 
tise  on  the  Horse”— 
free— or  write  to 
Or.  B.  J.  K.ndall  Co. 

Enos!)ur2Fails.Vt,  U.S.A. 


YOU  NEED 

THIS  BOOK! 

1  wa^'t  it  In  eve^  farm  and  cltv  home 
kreachod  by  this  p^er.  It  will 
\  YOU  FROM  $200  to  $66'' 


. 8AVB 

_ ^ _ _  ^-00  on  farm  and 

household  needs  In  the  next  twelve 
months  because 

IT  SETS  YOU  RIGHT 
270  ON  PRICES 

Pages Ask  for  your  copy  today.  A  postal  gets  It. 

.  .  ,, If  yon  need  anytlilng  at  all  In  farm,  shop,  garage, 

household,  don’t  fail  to  write  for  this  free  book.  It  tells 

ALL  ABOUT  GALLOWAY  1917  MANURE  SPREADERS 

Gives  ail  improvements;  ail  Gallo.—  _  QO  to  70  bu.  eap 
way  ^reader  patented  invep-  t 

tions.  Tells  about  my  90>day 

actual  held  trial  ofTer,  de«  ^  Prices 

scribes  and  illustrates  the 
EXCLUSIVB  Galloway  spe- 
clal  manure  spreader  con¬ 
struction  features.  Shows 
you  how  we  build  this 
spreader  in  the  Galloway 
I  factories  riffht  here  In  Wo-  , 
t«loo.  Tells  why  we  can  sell  at. 
these  low  1917  prices.  If  you  . 
aeefl  a  spreader  of  any  size  or 
•tyle  first  fret  this  book!  — 

GALLOWAY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Thla  book  will  tell  yoa  why  you  should  Insist  on  a 
BltAVY  WEIGHT,  LARGE  BORE 

LONG  SpiOKB  and  LOW  SPEED  en- 
-  gmo  Inetoad  of  the  ehort  stroke. 

■  •mall  boro,  high  speed,  light 
weight  engines  mode,  built 
and  sold  at  lower  prices.  Gsl- 
I  loway  engines  are  built  to 
I  stand  11“  *  -  ** 

test--to 

SERVICE] _ _  . 

year  in  and  year 
out  satisfaction  at 
HEAVY  WORK.  Do* 
scribes  and  lllus* 


up  under  the  hardest 
‘o  Sjvea  LIFETIME  or 
J  at  hard,  tough  joba- 


AIl 

Sizes 


trstes  every  style  and  size  for  farm  and  shop* 
tells  how  to  line  up  a  power  house;  filled  from 
cover  to  cover  with  mtereeting  inatruc*  -• 
tive  engine  facta.  <2^ 

SANITARY  CREAM^  SEPARATORS 
This  book  is  chock  full  of  cream  separator 
facta.  It  tells  you  why  1  can  sell  you  the 
beat  separator  ever  Duilt  for  less  moni 
than  any  other  cream  separator  manufac- 
^rer  or  distributor.  It  tells  you  how  we 
build  quality  into  our  separator,  out  of 
which  you  get  the  service.  It  tells  all  about  , 
our  five  selling  plans  and  our  90-day  trial  on  yoorj 
fann«  Every  sale  backed  by  $25,000  guarantee 
bond,  in  addition  to  tho  reputation  of  Gie  Gallo* 
way  ioBtitution.  You  can^t  afford  to  buy  a  sep¬ 
arator  before  getting  this  book.  Please  men. 
Uon  v^at  you  are  interested  in, 

Wnu  «airoway,Pres.,Wm.  uailoway  Co 
^  Implement  Mfg.  Specialists 
8717  aAlloway  S<«..  Wlarloo.  Iowa 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 

9  How  Crops  Grow,  Jolinson .  1.50  m 

9  Celery  Culture,  Beattie . 60  11 

S  Greenhouse  Construction.  Taft _  1.60  || 

Tho  Bural  New  Yorker,  333  West  80th  Bt.,  N.  y! 
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The  first  6  Weeks 

This  is  the  period  of  greatest 
mortality  among  chicks.  At  this 
time  feed  is  most  important.  Too 
much  fat-producing  content  causes 
leg  weakness.  Excess  moisture 
means  sour  grain  and  indigestion. 

H-O  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed 

is  a  balanced  combination  of  bone  and 
tissue  building  elements.  Steam-cooked 
to  reduce  moisture  and  make  it  di¬ 
gestible. 

Write  for  free  sample,  prices  and 
descriptive  folder. 

John  J.  Campbell, 

General  Sales  Agent 


The  H-0  Company 

Mills : 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


HARTFORD,  CONN. 


BARRON  LEGHORNS 

248  to  284  eBe  striiiii.  Yeurling  hens.  $2.  n.-itching 
•Ctrs,  $6  per  100.  Chicks,  $13  per  100;  200  for  $2.5.  One 
jieii  IS  lieaded  by  Lord  EKlnntine  (son  of  the  314  egg 
hen.)  90%  fertility.  E  CLAUDE  JONES,  Craryville,  N.  Y. 

Hampton’s  Black  Leghorns 

Healthiest,  Hardiest,  Handsomest,  and  the  world’s  best 
egg  producers.  A  trial  will  convince  you  of  the  superior 
merits  of  the  Black  Leghorn.  Baby  chicks  and  eggs  a 
specialty.  Send  for  circular.  A.E.  Natnplsii,  Bd«R,  Pitlstown,  N.  J. 


BARRON 

FOUNDATION 

S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


Eggs  per  setting . $2  up 

Pullets,  Cockerels,  Hreeu- 
ing  Stock  jiriced  right,  ac¬ 
cording  to  age  and  breed¬ 
ing.  Vircular  Free. 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Uniontown,  Psi. 


Eggs  for  Hatching— S.C.  Brown  Leghorn 

heavy-laying  strain  on  tree  range.  1.5  eggs.  $1..50; 
ll)(l,  $5.  Also  Huff  Cochin  B.'in tain's  eggs— 1.5,  $1.. 50. 
J.  «.  STKYKKR  -  Sergeantsvllle,  N.  J. 

S.  G.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Delivery  of  chicks  beginning  Mar.  6th.  @  $10  per  100. 
Circular  free.  Wayne  Poultry  Farms,  Box  114, Wooster.  0. 

Babv  Chicks  Leghorns  ^t^ro"n“ 

^  healthy,  vigorous  layers,  the 

«.  1..  .  J*  A.  ^  TP  rA  A  Art  sTT  ^  a 


kind  that  make  profits.  Also  Hatching  Eggs.  Write 
at  once  for  particulars.  Horton’s  Point  Poultr; 
Farm,  B.  F.  1).  No.  37,  Southold,  New  For 
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World’s  Champion  Layers 

Barron  strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  White  'Wy- 
andottes.  Pen  1  and  2  with  records  253,  2.58,  2.59,265 
268,  272, 2'/3.  274,275.  Eggs  and  Day-Old  Chicks.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  BRDDKFIELD  PDULTRY  FARM,  R.  S.Versailles.D. 

BARRON  LEGHORNS 

248-282-egg  strain  baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs. 
Circular  free.  PAHERSON  PDULTRY  FARM.  Clayton.  N.Y. 


PARADISE  Breeders  of  Heavy  Laying  Poultry.  Trap  Nested 

OULTRY  S.  C. 

FARM 

forSalo.  Our  1917  Clrcufar  Free.  BqxB,  PARADISE,  PA. 

Special  Price  on  Chicks 

Pnre-bred  stock.  Circular. 

&  Co.,  R.  0.  A,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
BUFF  PLY.  ROCKS.  200-Egg  Strain 

Day-Old  ChickH.  Hatchinsr  Eggs  and  Stock 
Our  1917  Circular  Free, 


14c.  <ielivery  each. 

K.  B.  Hammer 


Hatching  Eggs-Wyckoff  Strain  Direct 

The  farm  mortgage  lifters.  $1  per  15;  $1.75  per  30; 
$5  per  100.  Perfect  Eggs  from  best  Pens. 

J.  M.  CASE  -  GILBOA,  NEW  VOBK 

FBOM  BABBON 
lAatcning  Higgs  lkghobns.  imported 
Direct.  Circular.  W.  E.  ATKINSON,  Wallinoford,  toon. 

<ije—  1  Young’s  Strain  S.  C.  \V. 

•pO  per  X  WV.F  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs 
OLD  HICKORY  POULTRY  FARM.  MT.  MARION.  NEW  YORK 

Huff  Leghorns,  etc.  7e.  and 
Money  Back  for  D 


Jacob 


up.  Money  Back  for  Dead  ones. 
Neimond,  JSox  3,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WhiteLeghornEggs&Chix 


TVorld’s  best  winter  laying 
strains.  Nelson’s.Grove  City.Pi. 


BUFF.WHITE  LEGHORNS  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS.  Eggs, 90c.  per  15; 

tl.aO  per  30.  Bl.  .Minorcas,  Mottled  Anconas  Kggs.Jl ; 
per  15;  $1.75  per  30.  Cat.  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH.  Quakerlown,  Pi. 


White  Leghorns 


Chicks 


YOU’LL  FIND  OUR 

Winter  Laying 

and  our  Free  Catalog  (Utility  Facts)  both  Profitable 
and  Interesting.  Stock,  Eggs  and  Chicks. 

Old  Hickory  Leghorn  Yards,  Box  2,  ALTOONA,  PA. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  at  9c.  each.  Money 
refunded  for  dead  chicks.  Cir.  free. 

W.  A.  LAUVEB,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Eggs  for  Hatching 

Rice— Barron — 5’onng.  Farm  range.  $1  for  15:  S5 
per  100.  JACQUES  FABM,  Miller  ton,  K.  V. 

Pullets  and  Cockerels  Barred  Rocks,  White 

Wyandottes,  K.  I.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas  and  Silver 
Campines.  Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  R.  2,  Athens,  Pa. 

UflllTC  I  CRUnDMC  We  breed,  not  buy.  200- 
winl  I  ll  LtUnUnllw  0gg  hens.  Eiggs,  #8  Imn- 
dred.  Chicks,  $15  hundred.  Reduced  after  May  15. 
Circular.  WINDS  WEEP  FARM.  Reddinp  Ridpe,  Conn. 

30  Best  Breeds  Poultry 

stock  and  Eggs.  Low  price.  Big 
new  illustrated  circular  Free.  See  it. 
John  E.  Heatwole,  Harrisonburg,  Va- 


The 
Record 
Will 
Show 


Why  you  can’t  afford 
unguaranteed  poultry  feed 
—  and  why  you  need 

Allen’s  Guaranteed  Foods 

NUTRO  CHICK  AfAS/f  — made  of  15  blended 
grain  and  meat  meal  ingredients. 

IQURSERY  CHICK  FOOD—ot  cracked  grains 
and  seeds. 

MASH  FOR  LAYERS— Vae  17-lngredient  egg 
proaucer. 

These  foods  are  CXJARANTEED  to  give 
stronger  flocks  and  niore  eggs. 

Check  yields  on  Free  Record  Card 
sent  with  each  shipment.  We’ll 
refund  your  money  for  unused 
food  If  your  hens  don’t  set  a 
new  egg  record  in  three  weeks. 

Send  For  Price  List 
Allen  Milling  Company, 
Dept.  5  ^Niagara  Falls,  N.Y, 


Young’s  Portable 
Poultry  Houses 


Write  for  free  circular 
showing  .30  different 
cuts  1’  o  r  t  a  I)  1  e  houses, 
coops,  etc.  Prices  52  and  up. 

E.C. YOUNG  CO.,  16  Depot  St.,  RANDOLPH,  MASS. 


Improved  Parcel 
Post  Boxes 

New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 

Leg  Bands - Oats  Sprouters 

Cntaiosr  Free  on  Request 
K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Sired,  New  York 


If  The  Eggs  Don’t  Hatch 
We  Make  Good 

Tho  Martlinir  Silver  Campines  are  a 
most  economical  breed  of  fowl .  They 
are  strong,  sturdy  and  vigorous  and 
mature  quicker  than  any  others. 
They  cost  considerably  less  to  feed 
than  any  others.  Their  eggs  are  un¬ 
usually  large  and  absolutely  chalk- 
white.  AuUiorltics  class  them  as  200 
egg  strain.  They  are  also  the  great¬ 
est  prize-winning  strain  in  America. 
.  _  _  They  are  giving  satisfaction  every¬ 
where.  Read  '*what  other  people  about  how  we  make  good 

our  guarantee."  Let  us  send  it.  Price-list  ready. 

The  MARTLING  HENNERY  P.  0.  Box  4.  Ridoefield,  N.  J. 


Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Eggs 

from  directly  imported  pedigreed  stock.  Also  Amer 
iciin  bred  recont  layers  of  large,  wliite  eggs.  Breed 
ers  have  free  range  and  selected  for  heavy  laying, 
vigor  and  size.  Any  number,  strong,  proi>erly- 
hatched  chicks.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Prices 
low.  Circular  free.  B,  T.  Ewing,  Atlantic,  Pa. 

Barron-Eglantine  Strain 

of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

the  strain  with  the  record  behind  it.  Eggs,  chicks 
and  cockerels.  S.  C.  Rhode  Islaml  Beds.  Large,  dark 
birds,  lleavy^layers.  Prices  re.asonahle.  Catalogue. 

Wy-Har  Farm  -  B.  1,  DeiAqgi,  Md. 

LEGHORNS-BARRON-WYANDOTTES 

Now  offering  eggs  from  highest  quality  breed¬ 
ers.  Our  direct  imported  Pens  AA,  with  rec¬ 
ords  278,  280,  281,  282,  282,  and  others,  mated  to 
sons  of  C,50-egg  hen  in  three  years  and  460-hen  in 
two  years.  Many  other  record  breeders.  Large 
breeding  farms  are  our  satisfied  customers. 

THE  BARRON  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3.  Connellsville,  Pa. 

CHASE  POULTRY  FARM 

F.  M.  DAVIS,  R.D.  N«.  1,  Cincinnatus,  N.Y. 

Breeder  Utility  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  of  the  best 
strains.  Write  for  AVer  Catalog." 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  "rfi'fk'-'”’ 

Btiby  chicks,  Hatching  eggs.  Cockerels.  Choice 
Honey  and  .Maple  .Syrup.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Just-a-Mere  Farm,  Box  B,  Columbia  Cross  Roads,  Pa. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Eggs  for  Hatching  from  mature  birds.  We  have 
been  breeding  for  20  yc.irs  for  vigor  and  heavy  lay¬ 
ing.  FLOYD  Q. WHITE,  Yorktown,New  York 

Gilbert  Farm  School,  Georgetown,  Conn. 

Dav-old  chicks,  $15  for  100. 

S.  C.  White  Leohorns.  Eggs  for  Hatching. 

riou  nu  Phiv  from  our  heavy-laying  trap-nest  bred 
Uay-UiaUniA  S.  C.w.  Leghoins,$12perl00.  Strong, 
vigorous.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Millbrook 
Farm,  M.  L  PALMER,  Prop.,  Alfred  Station,  K,  Y 

'rhousnnds  of  'em. 
E  n  g  1  i  M  h  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns  and  Anconas.  From  hens 
with  records  of  2.51)  to  280.  A  few  cockerels.  Write 
for  prices.  HARTMAN  POULTRY  FARM,  So.  Columbus.  Ohio. 

P  U/hiFol  Dirknrn  HATCHING  EGGS,  laid  by  thrifty. 
d.U.  n llllDLcgllUl  II  vigorous  stock  or.  farm  range. 


Baby  Chicks  and  Eggs 


chicks  now.  Circular. 


splaceu 

LOVELL 


GORDON,  Esperance.  N.Y. 


8  lO-week  Wycoff  Trap  Nested  Leghorn  Pullets 

Bred  Duroc  Jersey  sows.  Altavista  Farm,  Darlinoton.  Md. 

S.  C.  BLACK  MINORCAS 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING.  $1—15;  55—100. 
G.  C.  MILLEB 


F'xcelleiit  .stock. 

Oxford,  N.  j. 


GIBSON  POULTRY-THE  BIG  MONEY  MAKERS 


BABY  CHICKS-EGGS  BREEDING  STOCK 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  —  R.  1.  Reds  —  B.  P-  Rocks  —  W.  Wyandottes 

Gibson  baby  chicks  are  vigorous  and  livable,  from  trapnestod  farm  rantro,  heavy  laying 
Hocks,  headed  bv  mules  H  orn  the  Hocks  iHoducinpr  the  highest  scoring,  pens  at  the 
last  international  laying  contest.  Hatching  Eggs  Irom  the  same 
teed  eitrhtv  per  cent  fertile.  Gibson  breeders  are  hirere,  viprorons  and 
your  flock  more  productive  aud  i)i'Ofltable.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed, 
folder  free,  write  for  it  NOW. 

G.  F.  GIBSON,  Galen  Farms.  Box  1 08,  CLYDE.  N.  Y, 


Illustrated  f  \ 


THE  HENYARD 


Limitations  of  Water-glass  Eggs 

The  season  is  now  ."'.t  hand  when  the 
surplus  eggs  will  be  put  into  water  glass 
for  keeping.  Quite  a  numljor  of  our  read¬ 
ers  write  asking  if  it  will  not  pay  them 
to  pick  up  large  quantities  of  eggs  from 
the  neighbors,  put  them  down  into  the 
water  glass,  hold  them  until  Fall  and 
then  ship  to  the  large  markets  to  be  sold 
as  fresh  or  storage  eggs.  We  never  could 
advise  this  plan.  It  Avould  surely  fail, 
and  cause  considerable  loss  to  people  who 
undertake  it.  There  would  not  be  a  good 
market  in  the  town  for  these  water-glass 
eggs ;  people  would  A’iew  them  with  sus¬ 
picion,  and  it  is  probable  that  their  sale 
would  be  considered  a  violation  by  the 
State  and  Federal  laws.  They  would  not 
take  tlie  place  of  cold  storage  eggs.  We 
have  found  them  perfectly  good  and  use 
them  freely  in  our  own  household,  hiit 
tlie  public  would  not  accept  them,  and  if 
any  man  attempted  to  work  them  off  in 
jilace  of  fresh  eggs  he  would  have  all 
kinds  of  trouble  immediately.  We  would 
promptly  and  forcibly  advise  our  readers 
not  to  attempt  any  such  plan.  They  will 
surely  lose  money  on  the  5'euture  and 
lose  reputation  as  well. 

The  water-glass  treatment  is  for  home 
consumption  only  unless  you  have  neigh¬ 
bors  or  friends  who  understand  fully 
about  the  eggs  and  are  not  in  any  way 
deceived.  We  know  of  cases  where  peo¬ 
ple  have  expected  to  make  great  money 
by  working  off  the  water-gla.ss  eggs  with¬ 
out  telling  their  cu.stomers  wjiat  they 
were.  Everyone  of  these  people  met  with 
disaster  for  after  they  were  found  out 
people  refused  to  buy  eggs  from  them  as 
they  immediately  became  suspicious  after 
finding  that  the  eggs  had  been  chemically 
treated.  Do  not  under  any  circumstances 
attempt  to  use  the  water  glass  except  for 
home  use  or  for  cooking  eggs. 

In  connection  with  this  matter  a  mim- 
her  of  people  have  asked  how  they  can 
clean  vinegar  barrels  so  as  to  contain 
these  water-glass  eggs  withmit  taint. 
Rome  of  them  even  speak  of  using  kero¬ 
sene  barrels  for  the  purpose.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  a  A’inegar  barrel  perfectly 
clean  so  that  it  will  not  give  out  any 
taste.  Some  people  use  a  jet  of  steam  in 
the  barrel,  putting  on  all  the  pressure  the 
barrel  will  stand,  aud  giving  it  a  thor¬ 
ough  scalding.  This  will  help,  hut  will 
not  entirely  remove  the  taste. _  In  sojne 
cases  the  b-rrel  is  well  filled  with  a  thick 
lime  wash  which  is  kept  in  the  barrel  for 
10  days  or  two  weeks.  This  will  usually 
sweeten  the  barrel  and  take  the  taste  out 
of  it.  If  anyone  has  a  better  way  than 
thi  or  cleaning  such  packages  we  would 
lik'  3  hear  from  them. 


Construction  of  Henhouse 

Would  you  give  me  dimensions  for  an 
up-to-date*  henhouse  for  250  hens?  Also, 
state  what  is  best  to  use  as  the  fioor  and 
roof.  H.  c.  o. 

iMaryland. 

A  liuilding  20x40  feet  in  size  would  he 
wc'll  suited  to  2.50  fowls,  and,  unless  it  is 
desired  for  some  reason  to  have  it  of  spe¬ 
cial  design,  the  conventional  shed-roof 
type  of  house  probably  cannot  well  he 
bettered.  The  front  should  l>e  about  7% 
or  eight  feet  in  height,  and  the  rear  4i/^  or 
five  feet.  It  should  face  tlie  south  or 
east,  and  the  windows  in  front  should  ex¬ 
tend  from  near  tlie  floor  to  the  plate  in 
order  to  admit  sunlight  to  the  rear  of  the 
building.  About  one-third,  or  more,_  of 
the  front  s-houid  be  open  for  ventilation, 
and  one-third  may  be  in  glass.  _  In  warm 
climates,  more  than  one-third'  may  _  be 
open,  guarded  by  wire  poultry  netting, 
(’oncrote  makes  the  most  durable  and 
easily  cleaned  floor,  but  wood  or  dry 
earth  are  entirely  suitable  if  preferred. 
Tlie  latter  has  the  disadvantage  of  need¬ 
ing  renewal  at  intervals,  hut  is  cheap  in 
first  cost,  and  affords  opportunities  for 
wallowing  which  fowls  apparently  enjoy. 
For  roofs  of  hut  little  pitch  a  good  grade 
of  prepared  felt  roofing  is  economical  and 
satisfactory.  Roof  boarding  should  be 
tight  for  these  roofing  materials.  M.  B.  D. 


Liver  Trouble 

On  you  toll  me  why  I  am  losing  my 
hens?  They  have  a  well-ventilated  house 
and  plenty  of  room.  AVet  mash  in  the 
morning,  plenty  of  fresh  5vater  (warin') 
in  the  morning,  oyster  shells  at  all 
times;  at  noon  and  night  corn  (whole) 
and  oats  and  wlieat;  plenty  of  litter  aud 
dry  place  to  scratch,  kept  clean  every 
week.  AA'e  have  around  100  in  all,  and 
only  get  from  40  to  44  eggs  a  day.  The 
sick  ones  begin  by  lameness,  then  can¬ 
not  walk,  then  perhaps  the  next  day 
they  seem  riglit  again.  The  liver  is  en¬ 
larged  and  unhealthy.  MRS.  K.  w.  A. 

Vermont. 

Th(>  lamene.ss  of  tliese  fowls  was 
lu’obably  weaknes.s  fi-cim  the  internal 
disorder '  from  which  they  were  suffer¬ 
ing.  The  livers  may  have  been  tuber¬ 
cular  or  simply  greatly  enlarged.  Such 
conditions  are  often  found  in  hens  that 
have  been  confined  and  heavily  fed  for 
a  considerable  time  and  there  is  no  cure 
that  I  know  of.  More  natural  living 
conditions,  such  as  free  range  and  the 
necessity  of  hustling  for  their  food,  will 
Iirevont  the  development  of  these  disturb¬ 
ances  of  the  digestive  ti’act  and  may  do 
something  toward  curing  those  cases  that 
are  not  too  far  advaneed.  M.  B.  n. 


April  28,  1917. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE 

We  believe  every  advertiser  in  our  Poultry 
Department  Is  honest  and  reliable.  We  stamf 
back  of  these  classified  advertisements  with  our 
“Square  Deal  Guarantee,’’  as  we  do  the  display 
advertisements.  Those  purchasing  eggs  for 
hatching  and  baby  chicks  must  understand  that 
they  are  assuming  some  risk  when  ordering  from 
a  distance.  For  the  most  part  eggs  and  chicks 
carry  safely,  but  sometimes  rough  handling  by 
the  express  companies  or  exposure  to  heat  and 
cold  causes  damage.  That  eggs  fail  to  hatch  or 
chicks  die  is  not  conclusive  evidence  of  bad 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  and  we  shall  not 
consider  claims  on  that  liasis.  To  avoid  contro¬ 
versy  buyer  and  seller  should  have  a  definite  un¬ 
derstanding  as  to  the  responsibility  assumed  in 
case  of  dissatisfaction. 


HIGH 

CLASS 


Ut3ityR.I.Reds 


Chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  two-year-old  birds. 
Tompicins  and  Colonial  strains.  Chicks.  818  per 
100— after  May  1st,  816.  Eggs  88.00  per  100— after 
April  15th,  86..50,  Eggs  from  Special  Pen  of 
Vibei  t's  S.  C.  Reds  (2.54-271  egg  strain)  86.00  per  15 
— after  April  IStli,  83.00  tier  15. 

OVERBROOK  POULTRY  FARM.  Marlborough.  N.  Y. 


MAHOGANY  STRAIN  REDS 

.Single  combs  only.  For  years  I  have  selected  Fall 
and  Winter  layers  forbreeders.  mated  to  rich  Mahog¬ 
any-colored  males.  Eggs  from  utility  matings,  8 1.60 
per  15;  84  per  .50;  87  per  100.  Write  for  circular. 
JB.  auACKENBlTSH,  Box  400,  Darien,  Conn. 


S.C.  RhodelslandReds  KV  Yofi ‘.uJ"". 

two  consecutive  years.  High-grade  utility  breeding 
stock,  also  eggs  for  hatching.  Send  for  circular. 
MAPLECBOFT  FABMS,  Box  R.  Pawllug.N, Y. 


ROSE.  SINGLE^  TOMPKINS,  OLD 
ACRES;  COLOli  .WEIGHT, sYyLE 

Best  females,  record  218  to  249  eggs.  Fifteen  eggs, 
$1;  100,  $.5.  CHERRY  FARM.  Hoi.LiSTON.  Mass. 

Rp  p  I  pprjC  Bred-to-Lay.  Blue  Rib- 
•  rvijlAiJ  winners  Hagerstown, 

Wilmington,  etc.  Kttgs,  $1.25  per  15.  Free  Booklet. 

W.  G.  HORNER,  Desk  B,  Catalpa  Poultry  Farm,  Gettysburo,  Pa. 


SingleComb  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS?r[^e"d  bhd“ 

Best  in  utility  and  exhibition.  "Eggs  and  chicks. 
Send  for  mating  list.  A.  E.  ADAMS,  Stony  Creek,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISL/^HD  REDS 

Hatching  Eggs.  $5  per  100, from  two  and  three-year- 
old  hens.  FDTV.  BENNETT,  Jack»onvllle,Vt. 


en  Clilckens, Duck's, Gcese, Turkcys, Hare» 

DU  DOST urOcUS  hogs  and  Cavies.  Stock  and  Eggs 
Catalogue  Free.  II.  A.  80UI>EI{,  Box  29,  SelltriTlIle,  l>a- 


RED  HHCHING  EGGS  1 1  KJok’),". 


“Perfection”  Barred  Rocks  (Ringlets) 

c__„  Our  cockerel-mating  pens  are  headed  by  1st, 
2d  and  3d  prize  winners  and  some  of  tho  fe¬ 
males  are  '■  Ringlets."  direct.  The  pullet-mating 
pens  contain  females  that  won  Ist,  2d,  3d  and  4th 
and  are  mated  to  males  that  will  produce  prize-win¬ 
ners.  Either  mating,  85  per  setting;  3  settings, 
812.  Write  for  price-list  of  utility  eggs  and  baby 
chicks.  A  few  pullets  weighing  about  7  lbs..  82.50 
e.acli.  Dr.  Geo.  T.  Haynian,  Box  20.  Doylestown,  Pa. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

I.ook  up  pen  No.  1  at  Vineland.  Eggs  from  the 
s:iine  line,  $2.50  per  15;  $10,100.  We  sell  nothing 
but  what  we  produce  from  our  own  birds. 
Garret  W.  Buck  -  Colts  Neck,  N.  J. 


RINGLET  BARRED  ROCKS 

Thompson’s  strain  direct.  Eggs,  15— $2.50;  30—54; 
511-56;  100—510.  Booklet  free.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  I.  H.  BACOKN,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Barred  Rock  Eggs 

From  a  heavy-laying  strain  and  good  enough  to  win 
the  blue  at  New  York  ami  Boston  this  winter.  Write 
for  Mating  list.  A.  L.  Vreelaud,  N’utley,  N.  J. 


Barred  Rock  Chicks'v^ie“;„^,t: 

Rapid-growing.  BenAyr  strain  of  heavy  egg-pro¬ 
ducers.  Healthy,  imre-bred  parent  slock.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  BENAYR  POULTRY  FARM,Warwick.  N.Y. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS 

utility  bred.  $1  per  15;  $3..50  per  100. 

B.  H.  HENION  -  Brockport,  N.  V. 


Barred  Rocks-Eggs  ^eViio 

Day-Old  Chicks,  $12  per  100.  COCKERELS,  55  each. 
A.  C.  Joues,  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Geeroetown.  Del. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Bred  15  years  for  higli  production  of  eggs  and  meat. 
H.'itcliing  eggs  tliat  are  sliowing  85?(  fertile,  88  per 
100,  875  per  1,000.  Day-old  chicks  810  per  50,  818 
per  100;  8175  per  1,000.  Free  circular.  Write  forit. 

Wilson’s  Poultry  Farm,  Hollis,  N.  H. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Hatching  eggs  from  trapnested  and  untrapped  pens. 

Also  2  pens  of  trap  l)ree<iers  for  sale. 

Jules  F.  Francais,  Westhamptan  Beach,  L.  I.,  N.  V. 


CRRQ  from  best  20  vaiaeties  thoroughbred  poultry 
COUO  fiO— 83;  100—85.50.  Good  stock. 

Catjilogne  free.  H.  K.  MoUr,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


SINGIE  COMB  WHITE  MINORCA  AND  ANCONA  COCKERELS 

AND  EGGS.  Watson  Edwaru-s,  Noktuvii.i.e,  N.Y. 


Baby 

Chicks 


S.  Cm  Wm  Leghorns 

Rm&SmCmR.lm  RcdS 

Bm  Rocks 

PUREBRED, 

^  Strong,  Livable. 

From  heavy  •  laying, 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

Wesley  Grinnell 

Sodus,  N.  Y. 


I 
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The  STOCKTON 
HATCHERY 

We  are  the  producers  of  specially  strong, 
healthy  baby  chicks— strictly  thoroughbred 
and  guaranteed  quality  that  is  above  the 
ordinary.  If  you  desire  to  improve  your 
flocks,  we  have  the  chicks  that  will  do  it. 
We  handle  nothing  but  the  best. 

Full  count,  safe  delivery  and  absolute  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed. 

PRICES — April  Deliveries  Chicks 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  .  .  .  $11.00  per  100 
R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  .  .  14.50  “  100 

Barred  Rocks . 14.50  “  100 

Thompson’s  Imperial 

.  “Ringlets” . 19.50  “  100 

White  Wyandottes  ....  15.00  “100 

If  you  are  hi  need  of  500  chicks  or  more, 
write  for  special  p^rices. 

THE  STOCKTON  HATCHERY 

BOX  E  ::  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 


10,000  CHICKS  TO  ONE  FARM 

in  its  6th  con.secutive  year  of  buying  chicks  from 

MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

No  evidence  could  be  more  convincing  as  to  the 
quality  of  this  vigorous,  heavy-laying  stock 
Five  hundred  hena  trap-nested  annually.  Individual  records  up 
to  263  eegs;  pen  records  up  to  224  egics  per  hen.  Mated  to  cock¬ 
erels  from  200-284  eeir  hens. 
Baby  Chicks 

SIS  to  $30  per  lOO 
Hatching  Eggs 

$a  to  $1S  per  100 
8-weeks  old  pullets 

B5c  each  or  $75  per  lOO 
Send  for  deacriptive  circular  to 
ARTHUR  H.  PENNY 
Box  Y  Maltituck,  N.  Y 


Cocks  and  Cockerels 


BABY  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Barred  and  White  Recks 
Extra  good  utility  birds  from  heavy  laying  stock 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

TYWACANA  FARMS,  Inc. 

Box  68,  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y, 


S.  C.  White  LEGHORNS 

CAREFULLY  BRED  FROM 
Young,  Cyphers  and  Barron  Stock 
Baby  Chicks  —  $10  per  1 OO 
Hatching  Eggs  90;*  fertile— $S  per  lOO 

From  selected  2  yr.  old  vigorous  and  prolific 
hens,  milk  fed  and  on  alfalfa  range,  mated 
by  cockerels  from  225-2G0  egg  hens. 
WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

A  Umited  number  of  eggs  from  otir  special  flock  of 
trapnested,  high  record  winter  layers,  ifil.AO  |>er 
Betting,  per  hundred.  Chicks  after  May  1st,  iji  1 5 
per  hundred.  Al.so  chicks  and  eggs  from  our  regular 
flocks  as  tisual.  All  eggs  are  froin  our  own  Aineriean 
bred  birds.  Ijtyers  of  tho  hirgo  pure  white  egg. 
This  is  not  a  "hatchery.” 

VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Sail  Point,  N.  Y. 


Chicks-BABY-Chicks 

WHY  not  purchase  from  an  old  breeder  of  stand¬ 
ing?.  You  iiroflt  by  his  Veal'S  of  experience.  We 
have  spared  no  expense  to  perfect  our  strain  of  S. 
C.  \V  liltc  l.eglioriis.  We  have  no  otlier  hree  I. 

Wo  guarantee  CTilcks  and  Kggs  for  Hatcliing  to  he 
from  our  own  lireeders.  Also  safe  delivery  and  a 
satislled  customer.  Send  us  your  order.  Booklet  free. 

Spring  Water  Poultry  Farm 
Stockton,  New  Jersey 


Single 

Comb 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  Exdusively 

YOUNG  AND  BARRON  STRAINS 

Tliree  Thousand  Breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Inoculated 
and  free  from  lice.  Milk  fed.  Special  bred  tor  great  Win¬ 
ter  laying.  Eggs  for  hatching  now  ready  in  any  quantity 
at  to  per  100.  $6  i)cr  100  in  lots  of  200  or  more.  Orders  lllled 
on  a  day’s  notice.  Baliy  chicks  from  now  to  May  10  ®  tl2 
per  100;  after  May  10,  $10  per  100.  Capacity  12,000  a  week. 
-My  Book  "Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,”  FREE 
witli  all  tlO  orders.  Circulare  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.Y 

EGGS  AND  CHICKS 

S.  C.  :w.  LEGHORNS 

Trapnest  Record  160-199  . $«-100  *56  -1000  I 

“  "  200-260  .  2-15  10-100 

Headed  by  pedijcrcptl  Cockerels  fromihen’s  with  trapnest 
record  214  to  250.  Chicks,  $15-100. 

PPM  Headed  by  Trouble,  proven  cock  bird 
,  V*  “VIHGi  rblla  mated  to  ten  hens.  Trapnest  record  , 
205  to  250.  15  eKRs.  $5.  90  per  cent  fertility.  I 

I  BARRED  ROCKS.  IVapnest  record  185  to  2.36.  Kfi:t(s,  lOc  ' 
each.  Chick,  20c  eacn.  ' 

JAMES  F.  HARRINGTON  HAMMONTON.  N.  J. 


TRAPNESTED  200  EGG 

MOHEGANITE  STOCK 

Hatching  eggs,  chix  and  pound  pullets. 
WhiteLeghoins  and  Rhode  Island  Whites 

MOHEGAN  FARM,  Box  Y,  Poekskill,  N.Y. 


BARRON  LEGHORNS 

€lIIOKg  #lii  00  per  100  KGGS  #0.00  per  100 
Our  breeders  are  pure  Barron  Hens,  mated  to  Barron 
Cockerels  from  higli  record,  imported  stock.  Three 
Acres  Bange,  foity-flve  years  reputation. 
‘‘FEEIUNG  baby  chicks”  Booklet  sent  free. 
EASTERN  SHORE  NURSERIES.  Denton,  Md. 

LADY  BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Direct  Imported  English  tr.'tp-iiested 
stock.  308-egg  record  pullet  year;  289-egg  record  sec¬ 
ond  year.  Hatching  eggs  now  ready,  !81  and  *3  per 
settiii^^g;  S7  and  #10  per  100,  according  to  record. 
autistaction  guaranteed.  P.  F.  Rafferty,  Marlboro, Mass. 

BRIGHTLY  POULTRY  FARM 

S.  (1.  W.  Leghorn  Eggs  from  trap-nest  stock 
With  records  of  liOO  to  256  Kggs  per  year,  $1.50 
and  $2  per  .setting.  Incubator  eggs,  $6  and^ 

»>  I-'<^trhorn.an<l  B.  P,  Rook  cockerels, 

lirightly  Poultry  Parm,  Box  44,  Gooclilaud|Va. 


EGG-LaYING  CONTEST 


Connecticut  Contest 

Following  is  the  record  at  Storrs, 
Conn.,  for  week  ending  April  17,  and 
total  to  date : 

Barred  Bocks, 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn .  55 

Michigan  P.  Farm,  Mich . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  I . 

Hampton  Institute,  Va . 

Fairfields  Poultry  Farms,  N.  H..,. 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farms,  Ontario.. 

Rodman  Schaflf,  N.  H . 

Rock  Rose  Farm,  N.  Y . 

White  Rocks. 

HolHston  Hill  P.  Farm,  Mass . 

Renjamln  F.  Low,  N.  H . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . . . 

Buff  Rocks. 

Koshaw  Farms,  Conn . 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn . 

White  Wyandottes. 

A.  L,  Mulloy,  Conn . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

A.  L.  Vreeland,  N.  J . 

Grant  Bnler  &  Son,  I’a . 

Joseph  Moreau,  R.  I . 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  I . 

Rrayman  Farm,  N.  H . 

Reulah  Farm,  Ontario  . 

Vine  Hill  Farm,  Ma.ss . 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y . 

Everett  E.  Wheeler,  Mass . 

J.  E.  Watson,  Conn . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Harry  Kendall,  N.  Y . 

Jay  H.  Ernisse,  N.  Y . 

Nybrook  Farm,  L.  I . 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

n.  P.  Cloyes  &  H.  R.  Sullivan,  Conn 

Dr,  N,  W.  Sanborn,  Ma.ss . 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Frank  E.  Turner,  Jfa.ss . 

Frank  B  Turner,  Mass . 

Colonial  Farm,  N.  H . 

A.  B.  Brundage,  Conn . 

Hillviexv  P.  Farm,  Vt.  (R.  C.) . 

Homer  P.  Doming,  Conn . 

Charles  O.  I’olhemus,  N.  Y . 

Pequot  Poultry  F'arm,  Conn . 

Sprlngddle  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

I. aurel  Hill  Farm,  R.  I . 

George  W.  Harris,  Conn . 

Harry  B,  Cook,  Conn . 

A.  W.  Rtimcry,  N.  H . 

r.  M.  Peasley,  Conn . 

Allan’s  Hardtobeat  Reds,  R.  I . 

Glenview  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Fatherland  Farm,  Mass . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn . 

Royal  Farms,  Conn . 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn . 

Pluecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

White  Orpingtons, 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  I . 

Harry  Paxton,  N.  Y . 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  R.  Hall.  Conn . 

Rraeslde  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

Jay  H.  Ernisse.  N.  Y . 

Broad?  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

J.  0.  LeFevre,  N.  Y . 

RoUwood  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . 

Koshaw  Farms,  Conn . 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Conn . 

Chas.  Heigl,  Ohio  . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Will  Barron,  England  . 

J.  Collinson,  England  . 

Abel  Latham,  England  . 

Bushkill  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y . 

Eglantine  Farm,  Md . 

Frank  R.  Hancock,  Vt . 

Margarcta  P.  F'arm,  Oliio  . 

Meip'ytbouglit  Farm,  Conn . 

E.  A.  Ballard.  Pa . 

W.  B.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Hilltop  I’oultry  Yards,  Conn . 

N.  W.  Hendryx,  Conn . 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard,  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conn  . 

Ifampton  Institute,  Va . 

Toth  Bros.,  Conn . 

White  Leglioru  Club,  Ill . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  I’a . 

Geo.  A.  Stannard,  Kansas  . 

Jas.  F.  Harrington,  N.  J . 

II.  W.  ConingwoocT,  N.  J . 

WIndsweep  Farm,  Conn . 

Windsweep  Farm,  Conn . 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  J . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J . 

Dr.  E.  P.  Holmes,  Maine  . 

Hillview  Farm,  Mo . 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn . 

Hillside  Farm,  Conn . 

Silver  Campines. 

Eugene  Van  Why,  Conn . 

Uncowa  Campiue  Yards,  Conn . 


Totals 


Week  Total 

725 

491 

709 

605 

.  53 

877 

.  50 

686 

.  60 

68£ 

.  49 

586 

.  60 

761 

.  47 

307 

.  53 

469 

.  39 

6S4 

.  36 

417 

.  38 

786 

48 

878 

45 

607 

45 

540 

47 

708 

49 

784 

38 

765 

47 

572 

44 

652 

45 

675 

43 

601 

49 

574 

33 

718 

42 

468 

49 

729 

50 

6dl 

44 

7.S4 

29 

658 

48 

665 

43 

674 

38 

606 

37 

610 

45 

791 

44 

620 

46 

738 

45 

744 

48 

0S6 

37 

673 

45 

850 

38 

6:19 

40 

772 

46 

543 

50 

844 

42 

592 

31 

481 

45 

869 

30 

632 

40 

600 

49 

764 

49 

810 

33 

689 

46 

720 

42 

780 

46 

611 

42 

587 

46 

869 

42 

554 

43 

623 

44 

655 

47 

600 

50 

596 

43 

498 

37 

448 

63 

689 

42 

614 

60 

699 

51 

652 

50 

1030 

43 

692 

50 

731 

41 

454 

40 

670 

41 

817 

46 

607 

45 

851 

44 

615 

43 

762 

51 

530 

33 

382 

28 

545 

46 

702 

46 

533 

49 

6!<1 

40 

680 

42 

598 

51 

705 

45 

797 

42 

621 

48 

564 

50 

486 

38 

539 

45 

625 

30 

068 

33 

529 

33 

422 

64580 

Vineland,  N.  J. 


Below  is  record  of^  the  Yinelaud,  N. 
J.,  _ogg-liiying  contest  for  week  endiug 
April  17  and  total  number  of  eggs 
laid  to  date. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 


B.) 

5;-) 

31 

3a 


Garret  W’.  Buck,  N.  J .  ^7 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Otto  C.  Luhrs,  X.  J . 

C.  N.  Myers,  Pa . 

Harry  II.  Ober,  N.  J . : . . . 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J . 

George  C.  Ward,  Me . 

Woodside  Farm,  R.  1 .  43 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Chester  P.  Dodge,  Mass . 

Holliston  Hill  I’onltry  Farm,  Mass.. 

Edward  E.  .Murray,  N.  Y . 

Victor  S.  Rclchenhacli,  Pa . 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J . 

Wilburtha  I’oultry  F'arm,  N.  J . ;.  45 

Columbian  Plymouth  Rocks 

Deptford  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  4(1 

T.  J.  Enslin,  N.  J . 

J.  M.  Jones,  N.  J . 

White  Wyandottes. 

Thomas  Coates,  N.  J . 

A.  H.  Faulkner,  J . 

Thomas  Henry,  I’a .  ... 

Gablexvood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J... 

Lusscroft  F'arni,  X.  J . 

E.  C.  Moore,  N.  J . 

T.  H.  Matteson  &  Son,  R.  I . 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J .  32 

H.  S.  Tuthill,  N.  J .  40 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Lake  Farm,  R.  I . 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J . 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

(Continued  on  page  633) 


Week  Tot.'il 
i'lT 
571 
015 
T3I 
0112 
498 
.538 
895 


42 

59 

57 

30 

51 


45 

51 


31 

43 

40 

44 

41 
52 
3ti 


42 

52 

38 


1172 

972 

781 

427 

8.Sti 

662 


637 

582 

908 


693 

699 

659 

879 
781 
t')89 
669 
809 

880 

756 

573 

623 


’W 


lEGHORNS-WYANDOTTES-REDS 

Persistent  Producers — Fine  Appearance 

Our  birds  are  bred  primarily  for  health,  vigor  and 
productiveness,  but  beauty  is  not  neglected.  We  will 
be  glad  to  have  you  inspect  our  great  flocks  and  see 
/>''  \  for  yourself  what  we  have  accomplished  in  the  way  of 

developing  working- girls  in  society  clothes.” 

We  offer  at  modest  prices 

Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks 

from  true  laying  strains.  We  have  many  high-record  lay¬ 
ing  competition  birds,  imported  stock  and  youngsters  bred 
from  these.  The  blood  lines  include  the  well-known 
Sunnymede  strain,  and  the  famous  Tom  Barron,  Will  Barron 
and  Eglantine  strains.  We  have  spared  neither  work  nor  money 
m  securing  the  best.  You  can,  at  little  cost,  put  this  bred-to-lay 
blood  in  your  flocks.  It  will  pay! 

Sunnymede  Farm  contains  198  acres  and  has  the  most  up-to-date  equipment. 
Five  hundred  trap  nests  in  daily  use.  Sunnymede  youngsters  are  grown  on  unre¬ 
stricted  alfalfa  range  having  running  spring  water.  Of  course  they  are  big.  husky 
and  healthy. 

Your  order  will  have  the  personal  attention  of  the  Manager.  Sunnymede  stands 
forr  service  and  the  square  deal.  Better  write  now  for  illustrated  circular — FREE. 

SINNYIHEDE  POlllTRY  FARMS,  livinsslon  Swenlzel,  Mgr. 

Route  2  E  Princeton*  New  Jersey 


BABY  CHICKS  ‘ii’a'iS 

KIRKUP’S  s.c.wi.ii.  leghorns 

lOOO  Pullets  Trapnested  Each  Season 

BRED  TO  LAY — MUST  LAY — DO  LAY 

Our  Customers  Prove  It  baby  chicks 

$lS.OO  per  hundred 
S12S.OO  per  thousand 

Safe  delivery  and  full  count 
guaranteed.  APRIL  CHICIvS 
SOLD.  (Jet  your  order  for 
cliicks  in  today  for  the  first 
hatch  in  May.  Prices  reduced 
on  chicks  during  last  TWO 
weeks  of  MAY  and  in  JUNE. 

(Send  for  Booklet— ITS  FREE 

KIRKUP  BROTHERS 

Mattituck,  Long  Island,  New  York 


Kirkup  Bros.,  Mattituck,  N.  Y.  ,Ian.  30,  4917 

Gentlemen : — Please  enter  my  order  for  3,500  day  old 
chicks,  to  be  shii)ped  as  follows  : 

1,600  April  Util  or  12th. 

1,000  June  4th  or  6th. 

1,000  Sei)tember  3rd  or  4th. 

Tlie  clilcks  are  to  be  sliipped  as  usual  to  White  Plains 
by  express,  notifying  me  a  day  or  two  in  advance. 

Yovi  will  note,  that  this  order  is  larger  than  heretofore. 


.  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ;  . . . rely  have  a 

dead  chick  in  your  shipment.  Al.so,  tho  vitality  of  tho 
stock  seems  to  he  stronger  than  our  other  source  of 
supj>ly  and  wo  are  able  to  raise  a  larger  percentage  of 
your  chicks.  W’e  are,  therefore,  giving  you  this  year  our 
entire  order  as  our  experience  for  the  past  three  years 
convinces  us  that  your  stock  is  all  one  could  desire  for 
White  Leghorns.  Yours  truly,  H.  HaUI’T. 


THE  KELLS  FARMS — S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

SPECIAL  PRICES  FOR  MAY  AND  JUNE 

IN  accordance  with  our  regular  policy  we  have  reduced  our  prices  for  the  rest 
of  the  season  on  all  our  matings.  We  can  now  quote  you  eggs  for  hatching 
as  low  as  $5.00  per  100,  from  birds  that  have  shown  their  ability  to  produce 
eggs  and  chicks  of  great  vitality  and  productiveness.  We  have  another  Pen  we 
quote  at  $6.00  per  100,  that  score  higher  on  the  standard  requirements  and  are 
as  uniform  a  lot  of  healthy,  vigorous,  laying  birds  as  can  be  found.  Chicks 
from  the  above  matings  at  $12.00  and  $14.00  per  100.  Please  advise  of  your 
wants  as  early  as  possible  as  we  are  already  well  booked  on  May  orders. 

CIRCULAR  WITH  FULLER  INFORMATION  ON  REQUEST 

THE  KELLS  FARMS,  Poultry  Dept.,  NEW  PALTZ,  N.Y. 


Eggs  for  Hatching  and  Day-Old  Chicks 

_  Hatching  eggs  from  fully  matured,  carefully  mated  farm  raised 
birds,  selected  for  their  prolific  laying  qualities  and  vigor.  We  can 
supply  eggs  in  any  quantity,  in  season,  from  our  matings  of 

Single  Comb  White  Legh  orns 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 

Day-Old  Chicks 

u  supPb;^in  any  quantity  from  our  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns;  Day-Old  Ducklings,  we  can  supply  in  limited  quantities. 

Write  for  Price-list,  BRANFORD  FARMS,  Groton,  Conn. 


Special  Announcement 


1  CTAQ  PTTT  T  TT'T'Q  %  Barron,  Flock  Average  of  Dams 
JT  \J  J.  168,  Sired  by  Full  Barron  Cockerels 

ALL*  FROM  DAMS  200  UP  TO  260 

Delivered  at  5  months  of  age,  ready  to  lay.  Price  $2.00  each,  any  Quantity 
March  hatch  delivery  in  AUGUST.  Catalog  on  request,  look  up  Class  C* 

“UTILITY  LEGHORNS” 

3,000  chicks  open  after  April  20th  delivery 

BAYVILLE  farms,  Box  R,  Bayville,  OCEAN  COUNTY,  N.  J. 


•  From  a  heavy  laying  strain  of  S.  C.  W. 

LjCtOy  ^niCRS  leghorns.  Bred  for  size,  vigor  and  heavy 

. . .  . Ill  S|  Tcord'Z’  winter’ 

from  these  p^ishave  laid  45%  since  Dec  1st  to  Feb.  16.  Eggs  and  cliicks  from 
these  pens  at  the  following  prices:  Eggs  $5.00  per  100.  Baby  chicks  $11.00  per  100 
$6.00  per  50,  $100.00  per  1,000.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Send  for  Catolaffue  ’ 

mount  sinai.  l.  i.,'n.  y 
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Build  concrete  posts 

Concrete  posts  never  decay,  never  need  mending  or  replac¬ 
ing.  Fire  can’t  hurt  them — you  can  burn  the  weeds  around 
concrete  posts.  Concrete  gets  stronger  as  it  grows  older. 

You  can  make  concrete  i^osts  in  your  spare  time.  With 
one  farm  hand  to  help,  you  can  quickly  build  a  form  to  mold 
lo  posts  at  a  time — say  7  feet  long,  5  inches  square  at  the 
bottom  and  4  inches  square  at  the  top.  This  form  can  be 
used  again  and  again.  Each  set  of  10  posts  can  be  molded 
in  2  hours  and  needs  only  2^4  bags  Atlas  Portland  Cement, 
5  cubic  feet  of  sand,  7^  cubic  feet  of  gravel  and  40  round 
reinforcing  rods,  -j^^-ihch  diameter  and  6  feet  10  inches  long. 
Use  a  mixture  of  i  part  cement,  2  parts  of  sand  and  3  parts 
of  small  pebbles.  Ask  your  Atlas  dealer  for  prices  on  these 
materials. 

How  to  make  fence  posts 

Complete  in.structions  for  building  forms,  making,  mixing, 
molding  and  curing  concrete  fence  posts,  corner  posts,  gate  posts, 
columns,  etc.,  are  given  in  the  Atlas  Farm  Book.  It  also  tells 
how  to  build  concrete  garages,  watering-troughs,  walks,  cellar 
floors  and  many  other  farm  improvements.  A.sk  your  Atlas 
dealer  for  this  book — or  send  us  coupon  below. 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

Members  of  ihe  Portland  Cement  A  ssociation 
New  York  Chicago ‘Pliila.  Boston  St.  Louis  Minneapolis  Des  Moines  Dayton  Savannah 


The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co.,  30  Broad  Street,  New  York,  or  Com  Exchange  Bank  Building,  Chicago, 


•Send  free  Atlas  farm  boo  :.  I  expect  to  build  a 


A  Tennessee  Pot  Silo 

Replying  to  C.  II.  C.,  page  .*144,  let  me 
say  that  I  am  a  traveling  salc.sraan,  but 
live  on  a  farm,  and  my  farming  is  neces¬ 
sarily  on  .a  small  scale.  However,  I  felt 
the  need  of  a  silo,  and  wanted  one.  Con¬ 
trary  to  t'.ie  a  1  vice  of  my  friends  I  went 
to  work  to  luive  one  not  built  but  dug, 
0^  feet  in  di.aineter  and  21  feet  deep, 
and  we  liked  this  so  well  I  proceeded  to 
have  anotbor  one  feet  in  diameter  by 
22  feet  deep.  We  kept  six  cows  last 
Winter,  but  last  Fall  sold  all  but  two. 
We  are  feeding  these  out  of  the  small 
silo,  and  it  will  feed  them  about  seven 
months  I  think.  Only  one  disadvantage 
about  a  pit  silo,  and  that  is  it  is  more 
trouble  to  feed  out  of,  hut  it  keeps  silage 
perfectly  right  up  to  the  walls  and  al¬ 
though  we  are  feeding  only  two  cows  we 
are  not  losing  one  hit  of  silage. 

4'his  silo  was  tilled  with  corn  and  velvet 
beans,  and  our  cows  are  fat  and  fine,  will 
leave  wheat  bran  for  the  silage.  A  pit 
silo  would  not  appeal  to  the  big  farmer 
or  daii'jman,  but  for  the  small  farmer 
who  keeps  only  two  to  eight  cows  it  is 
what  be  needs.  No  repairs  ever  neede  d, 
will  not  blow  dowm,  cost  only  about  half 
what  .a  good  wooden  silo  will  cost.  One 
of  the  Western  States  has  a  bulletin  on 
bow  to  construct  these.  There  is  some 
advantage  in  having  two  or  three  small 
silos  instead  of  one  large  one,  for  while 
you  are  feeding  out  of  one  can  be  filling 
another.  G.  n.  ivy. 

Tennessee, 

R.  N.-T. — The  experiment  stations  in 
Nebraska  (Lincoln)  and  Arizona  (Tuc¬ 
son)  have  issued  bulletins  on  pit  silos. 
Evidently  such  a  pit  must  be  made  in 
open,  well-drained  soil,  where  the  water 
level  is  low  down.  Mr.  Ivy  writes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paHiculars  about  his  silo  : 

“My  silos  are  lined  with  Portland 
cement  and  sand  plastered  to  the  side 
walls ;  this  can  be  done  to  best  advantage 
by  digging  five  or  six  feet,  then  putting 
on  the  cement  'i'heu  dig  another  six  feet 
and  again  put  on  the  cement  and  so  on, 
mnch  depends  on  the  persons  doing  the 
work  in  getting  a  smooth  and  perpeudic- 
tilnr  wall.  Every  small  farmer  should 
have  one  or  more  of  these  pit  silos.  Of 


no  sign  that  you  need  that  kind  for  yoifl- 
purposes.  earl  j.  wilsox. 

California. 


Pasture  for  Pigs 

Adjoining  my  hog  lot  is  an  acre  and 
a  half  of  good  land  that  I  would  like 
to  use  for  Summer  and  Autumn  feed  for 
a  litter  of  pigs.  How  may  I  use  it  to 
the  best  advantage?  It  can  be  divided 
by  temporary  fences  if  necessary.  What 
shall  I  plant  and  in  what  order  from 
the  hog  lot?  w.  r.  n.. 

Ohio. 

I  infer  that  the  soil  is  good,  that  W. 
F.  B,  has  a  small  number  of  j)igs,  and 
intends  during  the  Summer  supplement¬ 
ing  forage  with  other  feed.  ^Jhiere  is 
nothing  better  than  Hwarf  Essex  rai>e 
for  hog  pasture,  and  it  can  be  seerled 
any  time  during  the  Summer  and  is 
ready  for  pasture  in  a  few  weeks.  If 
forage  is  desired  and  feed  purelia.sed,  I 
would  divide  the  field  in  two  parts,  in 
one  drill  rape  in  rows  30  inches  apart, 
and  An  the  other  a  succotash  crop  cor- 
sisting  of  corn,  peas,  oats,  rape,  one  of 
the  vetches,  and  I  would  include  some 
Soy  beans.  This  mixture  should  be  .sown 
broadcast  and  is  a  modification  of  the 
mixture  which  the  Michigan  College  ha.s 
found  good,  but  they  use  clover  in  place 
of  vetch,  and  omitted  the  Soy  beans. 
Considerable  damage  is  done  to  a  ci’op 
of  this  mixture  by  tramping,  and  it 
would  be  well  to  cut  and  feed  it  to  the 
hogs.  The  inquirer  might  divide  the 
ground  in  two  part.s,  using  one-half  for 
rape  seeded  in  drills,  the  other  half 
planted  to  corn  in  row  -and  Soy  beans. 
At  the  last  cultivation  lie  could  sow  a 
mixture  of  rape,  rye  and  Wiinter  vetch. 
Rape  should  be  seeded  in  drills  at  rate 
of  two  to  four  pounds  the  acre,  and 
about  five  to  eight  pounds  broadcast.  The 
soil  should  he  compact  and  at  least 
eight  or  10  tons  of  manure  should  be 
worked  in  the  soil,  unless  it  is  very 
good.  For  maximum  jield  this  should  be 
supplemented  by  acid  phosphate  at  rate 
of  400  or  500  pounds  the  acre.  One 
should  not  attempt  to  do  much  with  rape 
or  other  forage  crops  unless  the  soil  is  in 
good  state  of  fertility.  J. 

Ohio. 


Name  and  Address 


A  $50,000.  Stake  Winner  Cured 
"Ibjught  SAVE-THE-HORSE  and  cured  Frank  Gill.  I 
He  won  Withers  Stake,  $7,625 ;  Elquality  Stake,  $4,980 ;  I 
Coney  Island  Jockey  Club  Stake,  $19,973 ;  Travers  Stake  | 
at  Saratoga,  $3,800;  Hindoo  Stake,  $10,775.  It  has  al-  ; 
ways  been  euccessful  for  me  on  Spavins  and  broken  down 
tendons.**  John  1.  Smith,  Trainer,  Gravesend,  L.  L  ' 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  SAVE-THE-HORSE  is  sold  with  signed 
Contract-Bond  to  cure  SPAVIN,  Ringbone,  Curb,  Thoro- 
pin  and  ALL  Shoulder,  Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof  and  Tendon 
Diseases?  ’  No  matter  whatyou"vettied,don*t  give  up. — 

Send  for  FREE  SG-page  BOOK,  it  is  our  21  years’ 
discoveries  in  the  treatment  of  68  forms  of  lameness. 
Sample  Contract-Bond,  expert  veterinary  advice  and 
BOOK  —  ALL  FBEE.  Write  to-day. 

TROY  CKEMICALCO.,24  Commerce  Ave.,Bingliamton,N.T. 

Druggists  everywhere  sell  Save-The-Iiorse  with 
CONTRACl,  or  we  send  by  Barcel  Bost  or  Express  Paid. 


Booklet 
Free 

13  Package  gimranteea  to  give  huhhhici,iuii  or  mv 
back.  $1  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  Are-  PHtsburg.  Pft 


MINERAL' 
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HARRIS  STANCHIONS 


insure  increased  profits  from  your  herd.  They 
make  cows  comfortable,  are  easily  and  econom¬ 
ically  installed.  Made  of  steel,  wood-lined, 
they  will  givelife-longsatisfactiouand  service. 
irPFF  Illustrated  Catalog 
m  describes  the  Hafris  Lineor  labor- 

saving  bam  equipment.  Please  write  for  it  today.  ^ 

The  Harris  Mfg.  Co.  60  Main  St,  Salem.  Ohio 


Landscape  Gardening,  Parsons . 2.00 

Lawn  Making,  Barron....... .  Ljo 

Fertilizers  and  Crops,  Van  Slyke....  2.50 
W’eeds  of  Farm  and  Garden,  Pammel  1.60 

Book  of  Wheat,  Dondllnger. . .  2.00 

Buccessful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard..  1.00 
Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King....  1.60 

Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmltb .  .60 

'The  Soil,  King . 1-60 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
833  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


sanitation" 


IS  THE  RELIABLE  METHOD 
FOR  PREVENTING 

FOOT  AND 
MOUTH  DISEASE 

HOG  CHOLERA 

AND  OTHER  CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 

You  can  make  all  live-stock 
quarters  sanitary  by  using 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1 

The  Standardized,  Reliable 
Dip  and  Disinfectant. 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1  has  been  used  at  thu 
large  state  fairs  in  the  United  States  for 
the  iast  ten  years  t  o  prevent  the  spread  of 
contagious  disease.  It  has  done  it,  and 
KRESO  DIP  No.  1  will  do  the  same  for 
you  on  the  farm. 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1  is  reliable.  It  is 
easy  to  use.  It  is  inexpensive. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on  the 
treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or  pitch 
mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on  how 
to  build  a  hog  wallow,  which  will  keep 
bogs  clean  and  healthy. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on  bow 
to  protect  your  hogs  from  lice-  and  para¬ 
sites  and  disease. 

Write  for  them. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Dept.  Animal  lndustr>r.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Is  a  result  of  feeding  oats  prepared  on  a 

National  Oat  Crusher 

Box  R  for  booklet  of  users  you  know. 

EXCEL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Poltersyille.  N,  J. 


eoiir.se  the  top  must  be  raised  a  few  inches 
to  keep  out  the  surface  water.” 


Dairy  Cows  in  California 

Where  you  market  your  whole  milk  I 
do  believe  that  the  Holstein  is  the  host 
eow,  but  it  has  been  proven  many  times 
that  Ihe  .Jersey  is  the  most  economical 
producer  of  liuttor  fat.  Mrs,  Woodin  (on 
page  3S(»)  says  that  the  fact  that  there 
are  more  Holstein  cows  in  the  United 
States  than  any  other  breed  shows  that 
she  is  the  best  cow.  Tliat  argument  re¬ 
minds  me  of  a  rabid  old  Kepnblican  who 
used  to  say  that  the  fact  that  there  were 
more  Kepublioans  in  the  United  States 
was  proof  that  it  was  the  liest  party. 
We,  of  Course,  know  that  he  lost  that 
argument  in  1012. 

The  yc.-irly  a\(‘rago  of  butter  fat  pro¬ 
duction  in  this  State  (California)  is  es¬ 
timated  at  150  lbs.  i)er  co^v.  which  shows 
that  there  are  many  scrub  cows  boarded 
here.  It  is  also  estimated  that  there  are 
six  Ilolsteins  to  one  of  any  other  breed 
in  the  State.  The, Holstein  craze  in  this 
State  has  caused  such  a  demand  for  good 
juirebred  Holstein  sires  that  such  are  be¬ 
yond  the  means  of  the  ordinary  dairy¬ 
man.  consequently  they  arc  using  infe¬ 
rior  grade  bulls,  breeding  to  any  kind  of 
a  cow,  the  main  object  being  to  get  a 
black  and  white  calf. 

A  man  going  into  dairying  should  con¬ 
sider  carefully  before  selectiug  a  breed; 
for  instance,  in  this  section  your  market 
is  butter  fat  only.  Dairymen  are  selling 
their  skim-milk  for  20  cents  per  cwt.. 
which  is  the  best  price  they  can  get,  and 
which  is  better  than  feeding  it  to  hogs  at 
the  present  price  of  grain.  It  is  alniosi; 
iinpossiblo  to  buy  a  Holstein  cow  here 
that  will  produce  3,50  lbs.  butter  fat  a 
year  for  less  than  .$200.  A  purebred  IIoU 
steiu  sire  from  a  000-lb.  cow  would  cost 
fully  .$000.  You  can  buy  good  .Jersey 
cows  that  will  produce  3.50  lbs.  of  butter 
fat  per  year  for  $100,  and  purebred  sires 
from  o6o-lb.  cows  for  $200.  It  is  the 
same  as  selecting  a  horse — just  because 
one  man  claims  that  the  l,G00-lh.  certaai 
breed  or  horse  is  “the  American”  horse  is 


Ripening  Cheese 

I  liave  five  nice  cheeses.  Are  they 
bitter  while  ripening?  I  was  told  they 
should  be  covered  with  paraffin  on  the 
outside  of  the  cheese  cloth  for  keeping.  Is 
this  dune  while  they  are  ripening  or  after¬ 
ward?  J.  V.  w. 

New  York. 

Cheddar  cheese  should  not  develop  a 
bitter  taste  while  ripening.  Choesi’s  ar-* 
paraffined  to  prevent  loss  of  moisHire  and 
access  of  bacteria  and  molds  during  cur¬ 
ing.  They  should  be  paraffined  two  or 
three  days  after  taking  them  out  of  the 
hoops.  H.  I-  «i- 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

Apr.  27. — Hastings  &  Prescott  I>isp<*r- 
Siil,  Laconia,  X.  Y.,  Ilblsteins. 

]\Iay  2. — Western  Conn.  Breeders,  New 
Milford,  Conn..  Holsteins. 

May  .3. — Uverpool  Sales  &  Pedigree 
Co.,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y.,  Holsteins. 

May  0-10. — YeiMiiont  Breeders’  Sales 
Co.,  itutland.  Vt..  Holsteins. 

May  15-17. — Steven  Bros.  H’ispersal, 
Liverpool,  N.  Y..  Holsteins. 

May  17. — .1.  L.  Hope,  Madison,  N.  J., 
Guernseys. 

May  30. — Fasig-Tipton  Co.,  Philadel- 
idiia,  Pa..  Holsteins. 

May  31-.Tune  l.-^.T.  B.  Sisson’s  Sons, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Holsteins, 

.June  7-S. — National  Sales  Co.,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mas.s.,  Holsteins. 

.June  8-0. — Purebred  Live  Stock  Sales 
Co..  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  Holsteins. 

August  7-8. — I’urebred  lave  Stock 
Sales  Co.,  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  Holsteins. 

Oct.  2-3. — Purebred  I.ive  Stock  Sales 
Co.,  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  Holsteins. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

American  .Tersey  Cattle  Club,  New 
York  City,  May  2. 

New  York  State  Guernsey  Breeders’ 
Association,  annual  meeting,  Hotel  Im¬ 
perial,  New  York  City,  May  15. 

Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  AVorcester,  Mass.,  .Tune  (1. 

American  Seed  Trade  Association,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.,  .Tune  19  to  21. 

Aiiieriean  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
forty-second  annual  meeting,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Pa.,  June  27-29. 

iSocicty  of  American  Florists  and  Or¬ 
namental  Horticulturists,  New  York 
City.  August  21-23. 

New  York  'State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.. 
September  10-15.  . 

Eastern  States  Exposition,  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  Oct.  12-20. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


(Contimiod  from  page(>.‘?l) 


Buff  Wyandottes. 

Clark  &  Howland,  Vt . 

T\'.  P.  I-aiiiR.  N.  .T . 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Elliott,  N  J . 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm.  X.  .T . 

II.  W.  CollinKWOod.  V.  J . 

Thomas  W.  Dawson,  Pa . 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm,  N’.  J . 

Thomas  Henry.  Pa . 

Miss  Adeline  S.  Ma<lntosli.  X.  J.... 

Underhill  Bros..  X.  .1 . 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard.  Pa . 

S.  C.  Wliite  Leghorns. 

Avalon  Farms,  Conn . 

E.  A.  Ballard.  I’a . 

Will  Barron.  England  . 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm.  X.  J . 

Broad  Brook  Farm.  X.  Y . 

Coverlawn  Farm.  X.  J . 

W.  J.  Cocking,  X.  .T . 

Jos.  H.  Cohen.  X.  .T . 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son,  X.rf,T . 

Chas.  Daval.  Jr.,  X.  J . 

L.  S.  &  X.  L.  Depne.  X.  J . 

R.  F.  &  R.  A.  Earle,  X.  J . 

Harry  (l.  (iardiner,  N".  .7 . 

C.  S.  Greene.  X.  .7 . 

Airedale  Farm,  Conn . 

B.  Frank  Grunzig.  X.  J . 

Henry  E.  Heine,  X.  J . 

Richard  Heine,  X,  .7 . 

IleigFs  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio . 

Ililltop  I’onltry  Yards,  Conn . 

Hillvlew  Farm,  Mo . 

Holllston  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mass.. 

Hugh  J.  Hoehn,  N.  Y . 

James  F.  Harrington.  X.  J . 

.John  R.  I.auder,  X.  .7 . 

I. aywell  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Fred  J.  Mathews.  X.  J . 

fiercer  Poultry  Farm,  X.  J . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

II.  II.  Myers,  X.  J . 

Samuel  Xlece  &  Son,  X’.  J . 

Oak  11111  Estate.  Pa . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Oakland  Farm,  X.  J . 

Miss  Anna  C.  Parry,  Pa . 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . 

Riverside  Egg  Farm.  X.  Y . 

Joseph  H.  Ralston,  X.  J . 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

Sloan’s  Egg  Farm.  X.  J . 

Plnehurst  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

Ilerman  F.  .Sender,  X.  J . 

A.  E.  Spear,  X.  J . 

Snnnybrook  Farm,  X.  J . 

Tenacre  Poultry  Farm,  X.  J . 

Tom's  Poultry  Farm,  X.  J . 

Training  School.  X.  .7 . 

J.  Percy  Van  Zandt,  X.  J . 

Shurts  &  Voegtlen,  X.  J . 

Gustav  Walters,  X.  J . 

White  House  Poultry  Farm,  X.  J.... 

W.  K.  Wixson,  Pa . 

Wlllanna  Farm,  X.  J . 

Woodland  Farms,  X.  J . 

S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns. 

H.  G.  Richardson,  X.  J . 

Romy  Singer,  X.  J . 

Monmouth  Farms,  X.  J . 

S.  C.  Black  Leghorns. 

A.  E.  Hampton,  X.  J . 

Fred  C.  Xl.xon,  N.  J . 

Sunny  Acres,  N.  J . 


5(i 

oH 

4.7 


46 

S6 

51 

48 

.52 

.50 

48 

31 


52 

42 

55 
61 
50 
44 
52 
44 
48 

52 

53 

50 

54 
48 
in 

56 

48 

51 
51 

50 
46 

51 
46 
42 

55 

53 

46 

52 

32 

49 
44 
52 
28 

49 
52 

57 
44 

47 

54 

50 
66 
61 

49 

46 
44 

48 

47 
54 
57 
66 
44 

54 

56 

50 

33 
39 

49 

35 

55 

50 


Totals 


4717 


681 

.•W6 

470 


751 

653 

.599 

591 

.599 

835 

1024 

510 


851 
970 
923 
540 

8r,0 

736 

708 
701 

733 

709 
825 
•i.55 
787 

852 
780 
538 
646 
770 
663 
914 
572 
930 
.599 
678 
834 
810 
814 
629 
803 
774 
774 
662 
471 
685 
594 
879 
817 
758 
678 
623 
842 
821 
744 
508 
580 
822 
676 

1079 

964 

787 

658 

863 

734 
867 

683 

629 

tl39 

79J 

807 

876 


72575 


Chicks  With  Diarrhoea 

Stiine  chicks,  hatched  March  10, 
•scpincd  weak  at  first,  but  others  seemed 
all  right.  Some  got  crop-bound,  and  this 
was  followed  by  a  diarrhoea,  and  they 
commenced  dying  off.  I  have  only  about 
.^0  left  out  of  l.'bu  chicks.  The  excreta 
in  some  cases  wa.s  of  a  light  yellow  color ; 
others  kind  of  watery  looking.  Do  you 
think  this  is  the  contagious  diarrhoea  in 
which  the  chick  is  infected  before  it  is 
hatched?  The  feed  has  been  the  infertile 
eggs  boiled  and  gi'ound  up  with  stale 
bread.  I  am  using  a  coal  burning  brood¬ 
er.  I  have  another  lot  due  in  about  a 
ueek,  and  I  want  to  take  the  remaining 
chieks  out  of  the  brooder  house  and  put 
the  new  ones  in  a.s  I  have  no  other  place 
to  put  them.  What  would  he  your  ad¬ 
vice  as  to  handling  of  the  nevv  brood 
so  as  to  prevent  or  overcome  this  trou¬ 
ble?  F.  z. 

Dawson,  I'a. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  whether 
the  trouble  with  your  chick.s  is  true  in¬ 
fectious  white  diarrho'a  or  diarrhjea 
from  inherent  weakness  and  defective 
conditions  of  feeding  or  care.  It  is  safer 
to  assume,  however,  that  the  trouble 
may  be  infectious  and  keep  other  flocks 
away  from  these  and  from  their  quarters 
until  the  latter  have  been  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  disinfected.  Boiling  water 
will  clean  uten.sils  and  a  good  scrubbing, 
followed  by  painting  or  spraying  with 
some  one  of  the  good  coal  tar  disin¬ 
fectants,  will  make  the  interiors  of 
brooders  safe  for  use  with  healthy  flocks. 
If  the  first  flock  of  chicks  were  not  from 
stock  known  to  be  healthy  and  free  from 
contagious  diarrhoea,  I  should  not  consid¬ 
er  the  remaining  thirty-five  of  sufficient 
value  to  warrant  keeping  them  where 
they  might  expose  later  hatches. 

M.  B.  D. 


Malted  Barley;  Golden  Campines 

1.  People  here  use  malted  barley,  which 
can  be  had  at  .$1.25  per  hundred  pounds 
for  cow  feed.  I)o  you  think  this  a  good 
feed?  If  so  how  much  of  it  should  he 
fed,  and  how  should  it  be  combined  with 
other  feeds?  2.  What  do  you  think  of 
(Johlen  ('ainpine  fowls  as  egg  machines? 
What  is  the  color  of  their  skin  and  legs? 

New  York.  w.  c. 

1.  Dry  barley  malt  makes  a  good  feed 
for  dairy  cows  and  may  he  mixed  with 
other  feeds  for  this  purpose.  The  amount 
to  use  depends  on  the  amount  and  kinds 
of  feed  on  hand. 

2.  According  to  the  American  Standard 
of  Perfection  the  under  color  of  the 
Bolden  rampine  is  slate  a^id  the  legs  are 
leaden  blue.  The  plumage  is  golden  bay. 


They  are  one  of  the  so-called  fancy 
breeds,  and  have  not  come  into  much  use 
as  a  utility  bird  as  yet,  although  they  are 
fairly  good  la.vors.  In  egg  iiroduction 
they  resf'inhle  the  Silver  Campine.  In  tim 
fourth  international  egg  laying  competi¬ 
tion  held  at  Storrs.  Conn.,  two  pens  of 
these  hird.s.  making  20  birds  in  all,  aver¬ 
aged  1(i5.5  eggs  per  head  per  .year.  The 
average  of  .all  the  birds  in  the  contest, 
1.000  in  number,  was  1.51  .S  eggs  per  bird. 

II.  F.  .7. 


Salt  Poison 

It  is  quite  well  known  that  salt  will 
kill  poultry  or  swine  when  given  in  large 
doses.  Dr.  Wilson,  of  the  South  Dakota 
(’ollege,  gives  the  following: 

“It  has  been  determined  that  25  grains 
of  salt  iier  pound  of  live  weight  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cause  death  in  birds.  In  fact, 
the  i)oisoning  of  hogs  and  chickens  by 
eating  salt  or  drinking  brine  is  much 
more  common  ill  an  supposed,  and  the 
losses  (piite  large.  It  may  he  caused  by 
eating  salt  i)ork  or  fish,  by  drinking  brine 
h'ft  from  freezing  ice  cream,  or  the  hi'ine 
thrown  out  from  the  pork  barrel. _  Brine 
that  is  four  or  five  months  old  is  espe¬ 
cially  dangerous  because  of  the  poisons 
it  contains,  half  a  pint  being  a  fatal  dose 
for  a  pig. 

"The  symptoms  of  salt  poisoning  are 
loss  of  appetite,  dullness,  sitting,  moping 
and  unsteady  gait,  nervous  disturbance 
resulting  from  poisoning  of  the  cerebro¬ 
spinal  system,  paralysis,  increasing  weak¬ 
ness  followed  by  death,  often  in  a  very 
short  time.  The  treatment  consists  of  a 
full  dose  of  castor  oil  followed  by  demul¬ 
cent  drinlos,  or  milk,  hut  is  difficult  to  ad¬ 
minister,  and  unless  one  has  valuable 
breeding  hogs  or  fancy  show  birds  is 
hardly  worth  the  effort  since  usually  the 
animal  is  beyond  help  before  being  dis¬ 
covered,  Prevention  is  better  than  an  at¬ 
tempted  cui’e.  Hogs  that  ai’e  fed  regu¬ 
larly  a  .small  quantity  of  salt  become  ac¬ 
customed  to  it  and  are  probably  bene- 
fitted.  It  is  the  large  dose  taken  at  one 
time  that  acts  as  an  irritant  and  poison.” 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


Butter  and  milk  are  the  leading  pro¬ 
ducts  with  us.  Those  who  have  sold  milk 
during  the  Winter  have  been  getting 
about  55c  iier  pound  for  the  hntter-fat 
contained,  during  much  of  the  Winter. 
We  separate  and  send  the  cream  to  a 
creamery,  'being  paid  on  a  butter  basis, 
receiving  42c  net  per  pound  of  butter  in 
our  last  statement,  the  buttermilk  being 
returned  and  the  separated  milk  being  fed 
at  home.  We  have  got  less  clear  money 
than  the  milk  sellers  during  the  Winter, 
but  as  all  our  stock  is  purebred  we  do 
not  like  to  sell  milk.  Cattle  do  not  bring 
prices  commensurate  with  beef  prices,  ex¬ 
cept  veals;  jiossihl.V  ahoiit  fie  during  the 
Winter.  I  could  not  get  oc  for  some  year¬ 
ling  bulls  during  the  early  Fall.  Hogs 
have  sold  well.  We  got,  11c  for  one  or 
two,  I  think.  .  They  may  he  higher  now. 
Buyers  paid  about  .$1,50  net  i)er  hhl.  for 
apples  last  Fall.  Garden  crops  really  C!it 
no  figure  iu  this  locality.  We  have  no 
local  market  to  speak  of  and  none  is 
shipped.  F.  w.  c. 

Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 

Wheat.  .$2.05;  corn.  .$1.40;  oats,  OTc. 
Cattle  are  scarce.  Cows  fair  grade  stock 
with  calf,  selling  from  .$00  to  .$125 ;  year¬ 
ling  heifers.  ,$.5.5  to  $40;  steers,  014  f^> 
10c  per  Ih.  live  weight.  A  good  team  from 
$.500  to  $000;  sheep  as  higli  as  .$27  ;  pigs, 
15c  per  Ih.  Butter  fat,  40c.  Fruit  and 
truck  gardening  for  market  is  foreign  to 
this  district.  The  wheat  is  only  fair, 
being  frozen  out  here  and  there.  Weather 
stays  hold,  freezing  every  night.  J.  C.  K. 

Huntingdon  Co.,  Pa. 

Corn,  $1.50  per  hu.  ;  oats,  S5c  to  $1 
per  bu. ;  wheat.  .$1.75  to  .$2;  potatoes,  .$2. 
Hay,  $14  to  $‘20  per  ton.  Very  little  milk 
.sold  by  the  quart,  mostly  taken  to  local 
creamery  paying  51c  per  Ih.  of  hntter- 
fat  at  last  payment.  No  dairy  cows  for 
sale;  bringing  at  public  aucion,  early  this 
Spring  from  $.50  to  .$225,  according  to 
grade  and  quality.  Good  farm  work 
lioi’se.s  not  for  sale.  _  Farmers  buying 
from  city  dealers  i>aying  from  $200  to 
$2SO,  according  to  size,  style  and  (piality. 

Luzerne  Co.,  I*a.  c.  E.  M. 


CINNAKOL 

DISINFECTANT 

Kills  Lice  and  Miles 

A  tablcspoonful  of  Cinnakol  in  a 
quart  of  water  will  prove  to  your 
satisfaction  that  Cinnakol  is  cer¬ 
tain  death  to  vermin,  the  finest 
spray  for  poultry  houses,  and  other 
buildings,  and  most  inexpensive 
and  agreeable  to  use. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 
ABOUT  CINNAKOL 
Or  write  today  for  important 
FREE  Bulletin  on  the  subject. 
CINNAKOL  CHEMICAL  SALES  CO. 
65  West  52nd  Street,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  R  E  D  S 

Vibert  trapiiested  stock.  Eggs,  $1.50  per  15;  $6  per 
100;  chicks,  $16  per  100.  ANNA  M.  JONES.  Craryville.  N  Y. 


White  Orpington  Eggs,  Chicks  and  Cockerels 

Stevens  Reliable  Yar<is,  Culver  Road,  LYONS,  N.  Y. 


Planning  To  Build  A  Home? 

This  Free  Book  Will  MakeYouii 
Planning  Eas^ 


It  quotes  the  DIRECT  WHOLE 
SALE  PRICES  on  all  the  lumber 
and  finishings  that  you  will  need, 
s  really  a  Builder’s  Hand-Book 
which  will  show  you  the  best  and 
most  artistic  materials  fTr  the  corn- 
house.  A  FREE  building  guide 
that  will  help  you  build  better  and 
much  less  expense. 


The  Great  Price -Regulator 

"‘Your  Book  of  Lumber  Bargains’’  will  enable 
you  to  get  building  materials  direct  from  our 
factory,  the  largest  in  this  section.  We  are  in  the 
"Heart  of  the  Lumber  Mart"  where  we  get  the 
select  lumber  from  the  West  and  Canada. 

Ws  Sell  Only  New  Goods — No  Second-Hand  Material  or  Wreckage-  , 

We  offer  the  best  that  ii^ney  can  buy,  and  we  save  you  money  ^**1"***^*' 

by  eliminating  the  ‘  middle-man’s  profit.”  Consult  this  ' 

88-page  Catalog  before  you  buy  your  materials.  Tbonipjon  Si.,  H.  tonawanda,  n.  Y. 

Note  the  wonderful  bargains  in  all  kinds  of  Interior  Trim,  Please  send  me  ynur  Catalog. 

Doors,  Windows,  Wall  Board,  Stair  Work,  Flooring,  I  am  interested  in  items  checked. 

Roofing,  Columns,  Paints.  Just  compare  these  prices 
with  the  usual  high  coat  of  building  material.  And  ' 

then  compare  the  quality  of  the  goods.  Name . 

Coapon  Will  Bring  the  Catalog.  Fill  Out  and  Ma'iL 

RAY  H.  BENNETT  Address . . . 

LUMBER  GO.,  Inc.,  Lumber  (  )  Lath  (  )  Windows  (  )  Doors  (  ) 

’  ''  Frames  (  )  Interior  Trim  (  )  Wall  Board  (  ) 

Shingles  (  )  Roofing  (  )  Paint  (  )  Colonnades  (  ) 


Coupon 


2  RiampsonSt..  H<  TONAWANDA,  N.V. 


The  ‘‘  MARVEL”  COLONY  BROODER 


Coal-burning,  Self-regulating, 
For  Large  or  Small  Flocks 

Capacity  Unlimited 

POUCH  FEED 


Price 


Broods  100  or  1000 
ADJUSTABLE  HOVER 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

If  you  want  to  Brood  at  Lea.st  Initial  Cost  with 
Lowest  Operating  Expense,  Make  THREE  CIIKJKS 
where  only  ONE  grew  before.  Send  for  Booklets 
describing  the  MARVEL  and  IDEAL  also  the  Per¬ 
fection,  Price  $12.75.  Remarkable  valnes.  Quick 
Delivery.  Order  now  for  prompt  shipment. 

Liberty  Stove  Company 

300  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


^“EGLANTINE”  BABY  CHICKS^ 

The  famous  **Lady  Eglantine**  strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

(M  C  L  J  J  Breeding:  Heavy  winter-laying  hens  mated  to  cockerelslfrom  225- 

u)  1 J  nundred  cockerel  from  272-cgg  hen.  Sire’s  gran- 

•  dam’s  record  265  eggs.' 

Five  other  matings.  Foremost  farm  of  scientific  breeding 

hnnflrafl  Chicks  individually  pedigreed  and  toe-marked.  Dam  and  sire  of  each 
tPt/vl  d  llllllUlt/U  chick  stated.  Records  of  every  bird  on  both  sides  far  above  200  eggs. 

HATCHING  EGGS,  $9  to  $75  a  hundred.  Send  for  Catalogue 

The  pedigreed  chicks  not  catalogued,  describecTby  letter.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Chicks  till  mid-June  make  good  layers  if  kept  growing.  Refer  to  “RuralNew-Yorker.” 

EGLANTINE  FARMS,  Box R,  Greensboro,  Md. 


Free  Book 

tells  how  to  make  more 
money  from  poultry.  Shows 
the  most  profitable  baby 
cliieks  to  buy  — pure  bred, 
well  hatched,  from  heavy-egg 
strains.  Over  a  million  a  year. 

Prices  low. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT 
Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Trade 


Mark 


Eggs  for  Hatching 

ROSE  COMB.  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 
Ij.  Sage  -  Crown  Point,  New  York 

SlocV  andEggs  forSale  :!™»i  wSS’r.SS™. 

T.  J.Murpliy,17  46tli  St.,  Ka8tKlmhurst,L.l 


“REGAL 

STRAIN” 


White  Wyandottes 

I  have  a  beautiful  lot  of  birds  this  season  of  this 
World’s  Famous  Standard  bred  Utility  Strain,  and 
can  supply  Eggs  for  haWhing  at  $2  per  15,  $4. .50  per 
.50,  $8  per  100.  $7  per  100  in  lots  of  .500  or  more.  With 
every  order  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  satisfaction 
E.  IJ.  UNDERHILL,  "Old  Orchard  Farm,"  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 

Buff  Wyandotte  Eggs  ForSale 

Garefully  bred  for  ;4tiveuteen  years.  I’ure  blood, 
freei’ango;  beautiful  color:  healthy.  $1  per  15;  $1.7.5 
per 30;  toper  100.  Chas.  I.  Miller, R.F.D  No.  1, Hudson, N.Y. 

BARRON’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

I  import  direct;  males,  dams,  272  to  278  eggs;  cock¬ 
erels  for  sale  from  hens  with  ‘2.55  to  ‘268-egg  records. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  K.  E.  Lewis,  Ai>alachln,  N.Y. 

BABY  CHIX-HATCHING  EGGS-BREEDERS 

While  Wyandelles,  R  I.  Reds,  Berred  Rocks,  bight  and  Dark  Drah- 
mas,  8.  C.  W.  and  li.  Leghorns.  Utility  and  show  quality. 
I.ight  Ilrahma  cockerels.  »’2.60  each.  Catalogue  free. 

Kiverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  165,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

Tiffany’s  Superior  Chicks  T  hat  Live 

n  .Silver,  White  Goluinbiaii  and  I’artridge 
Wyandottes,  K.  I.  Reds,  Ducklings 
Aldham  PouLTitY  Farm  -  R.  34,  Plioenixville,  Pa. 

Rose  Comb  Brov»n  Leghorns  S,  h  T.aV  a^^r": 

Circular.  liK  U  8  11  &  SON,  Milton,  Verinont 

STRAIN,  the  great  egg 
gs  for  hatching,  $1 — 15; 
Espkkance,  N.  Y. 


itledAnconas 


BLUE  BELL 

breed.  E 
100.  GEO.  K.  BOWD 


RliiAAnHaliiciani)  •‘"‘-'KS  from  thoroughbred,  prize- 
DIUoAnUdlUbldno  winning,  heavy  Egg-producing 

stock.  $2  for  15.  It.  J.  Derby,  HurliiiKton,  Vt. 

Ring  Neck  Pheasants  “r  m  Eggffi^^VuSfed 

stock.  Shaw  Pheasautry,  Marlborouglj,  N.  Y. 


Rfl  RrppfjQ  Fine  Catalog  fro  '1  ells  about  < 'hick- 
uuuiecu9g„g  i)i,(,k  Geese,  TniUeys,  (ruinens. 
Bantams,  Dogs,  Belg.  H.-iresand  (lavies.  Stock  jind 
Hatching  Eggs  a  Specialty.  KinviN  A.  SOniKII, 'IVIford,  I'a, 


Carneau  Pigeons 


Best  iSrjn.ab  Producers 

ALItlDA  FARM 


Breeding  Stock  for  Sale. 
.  Xiantlc,  Conn. 


BUTTERCUPS  Js  Ef-K; 

Also  Barred  Rocks  and  Wliito  Logliorns.  Booklet 
free.  Itrookside  Poultry  Farm,  Stocktoii,  N.  J. 


PEARL  GUINEAS,  $2.50  Each 

SINCLAIR  SMITH,  Box  153,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co..  N.Y. 

White  Chinese  GOOSE  EGGS 

Silver,  Cobimhian  and  Red  Pyle  Leghorn  E^g.s, 


$2  per  13. 


Leghorn 

GEO.  E.  HOWELL,  Spruce  Farm.  Howells, 


Y. 


GiantBronzeTurkeyEggs  w^mt^  S 

Eg|?a,$lper  16.  Shropshire  Sheep.  H.  J.V«n  Dyke.Gellysliurg.Pa. 


20  Fine  White  Hofland  Turkey.  Hens 

at  five  dollars  each.  Eggs  at  40c.  each. 

H.  W.  ANDERSON  -  Stewartstown,  Pa. 

TlirlfPU  Ffforej  Bronze,  B.  Red,  W.  Hoi.  and 
luiacj  tggo  Narragansett,  $3.75  per  12.  Also  7 
breeds  chickens;  eggs,  $1.25  per  1.5.  Prenai.l  by  P.  P. 
or  Exp.  EASTERN  OHIO  POULTRY  FARM,  Beallsville,  Ohio 

BRONZE,  NARRAGANSETT,  BOURBON 

RED,  AND  WHITE  HOLLAND  1  UrkCy  ll.ggS 

l'’rom  the  finest  flocks.  Will  replace  all  broken 
eggs.  Write  at  once  for  prices.  F.  A.  CLARK,  Freeport,  0. 

White  Holland  Turkey  Eggs 

from  healthyjihoroiighhred  stock— twenty-five  cents 
each.  Julia  F.  8.  Dell,  Fast  Hamptou,  Conn. 

Purebred  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  sp.i.Tgie 

Hamburgs.  Eggs,  15— $1.50.  Elmer  Standish,  Naples.  N.Y. 

Extra  Fine  Drakes  S” “i,,,® 

c.ovy  Drakes  for  breeding  purposes,  !S5  each. 
BUTLER  FARM. PaiaeAve..TOTTENVILLE.STATEN  ISLAND. N.Y. 


MAMMOTH  Rppofl  Fffire  fOR  SAl 
■  M  D  E  N  oCBSe  Eggs  sullslpi 


FOR  SALE.  G.  HKl  .\1>A«K 
ry  Mills,  Xew  \  ork 


LOOK!  CHICKS  ^8  a  100  up 

Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Odds  and 
Ends  t»  a  100.  Lcghoi  ns  $0.50  a  100.  Barred  Itocks  $11  a 
100.  White  Kocks,  White  Wyandottes,  Ancona.s,  Black 
Minorcas.  Biilf  Orpingtons,  Light  Bi-ahinos  $1‘2  a  lOO. 
Keds  $11.50  a  100.  ■vVhite  Orpingtons  $16  a  100.  Black  Or¬ 
pingtons,  Campines,  Buttercups  $20  a  100.  Exhibition 
grades  in  any  of  the  above  $30  a  100.  Eggs  $7  a  100  np. 
10-day  old  8.  O.  White  Leghorns,  50  for  $10.  Pound  size 
chicks.  Catalogue  Free.  Stamps  appreciated. 

NABOB  HATCHERIES  -  GAMBIER,  OHIO 
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Frank  B.  Mills,  the  ^v(>]l-kno^vn  s('<*d 
man  of  Bose  Jlill,  this  county,  was  ex¬ 
onerated  yesterday  in  tinited  States  court 
by  the  entering  of  a  nolle  jirosequi  upo?i 
an  indictment  which  was  relurnefl  against 
him  by  the  T'liited  States  Brand  ,7nry  at 
Auburn  October  39,  lOKl.  The  exonera¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Mills  is  comjdete,  in  that 
Itennis  B.  Lucey,  United  States  district 
attorney,  filed  with  the  court  an  opinion, 
the  filing  of  which  is  recoixled  with,  and 
referred  to  in  the  nolle  pi'osequi,  and  in 
which  Mr.  Lucey  states  among  other 
things  that  in  his  oj)ini,^n  the  i)rosccution 
of  Mr.  Mills  upon  such  charge  should  be 
dismissed.  —  Post-Standard,  Syracuse, 

N.  y. 

Inasmuch  as  we  jiubli.shed  the  fact  of 
the  indictment  last  Fall  it  is  only  fair  to 
Mr.  Mills  to  give  the  same  piddicity  to 
the  dismissal  of  the  motion  of  the  district 
attorney.  The  indictment  was  brought  i)i 
c<»nnectioii  with  the  sale  of  Canadian 
mining  stock.  It  would  api>ear  from  the 
statement  of  the  district  attorney  that 
money  paid  by  those  subscribing  to  the 
stock  has  been  refunded. 

Enclosed  is  an  expre.ss  receipt  and  a 
Communication  from  United  Products 
Sales  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Hoboken,  N.  J.,^  to 
\yhom  I  shipped  one  case  of  eggs  on  Feb. 
1st.  1017.  All  I  have  heard  from  them 
since  is  the  enclosed  letter  advising  they 
were  going  to  close*  business  until  April 
loth,  but  would  call  within  a  few  days 
and  pay  for  shipment.  Owing  to  the 
nature  of  this  letter,  1  have  allowed  this 
to  go  more  than  a  month  before  taking 
it  up  with  you,  but  thought  1  would  give 
them  ample  time  before  placing  it  in 
your  hands.  I  c;in  ill  afford  to  lose  the 
price  of  the  eggs,  nor  (‘an  I  afford  a 
trip  to  Hoboken  for  that  amount  in¬ 
volved.  Will  you  look  th(>m  up? 

Pennsylvania.  o.  n.  it. 

Mr.  T.  Leslie-  Bradbury  of  the  United 
Products  Sales  Co.,  of*()'.t  .Tefferson  St.. 
Hoboken,  N.  J.,  evidently  conceived  this 
brilliant  plan  for  evading  j)ayment  for 
eggs  shipped  him..«  He  has  left  the  above 
address,  and  mail  addi'essed  to  him  is  !•(*- 
turned  from  the  post  otlice  unclaimed. 

I  am  writing  for  a  little  infoi'ination 
concerning  an  advertisement  which  I 
have  hot  seen  in  your  paper,  but  thought 
you  might  know  about.  Can  an  amateur 
collect  specimons  of  butterflie.s  and  moths 
and  sell  them  at  an  advantage?  1  have 
written  James  Sinclair  of  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  whose  advertisement  have  seen  in 
several  pai)ers.  In  reply  he  states  that 
I  must  send  $2  for  full  instructions  as 
to  preparation,  shipping,  etc.  That  is  .all 
right,  and  I  would  gladly  send  the  money 
if  there  was  a  prospect  of  my  making 
anything.  Or  is  it  just  a  scheme  to 
get  the  ,$2?  We  live  in  a  part  of  the 
State  in  which  are  many  beautiful  but¬ 
terflies  and  different  sorts  of  insects. 

Virginia.  >7.  AV.  I-. 

We  do  not  think  there  is  any  money 
in  collecting  specimens  of  butterflies  or 
other  insects.  This  .lames  Sinclaii', 
inquired  about,  has  a  book  to  sell,  and 
the  suggestion  that  you  can  earn  money 
in  this  way  we  regard  as  merely  ‘‘bait'' 
to  sell  the  book. 

The  Automobile  League  of  America, 
Inc.,  associated  with  the  A.  L.  A.  Tire 
Co..  Inc.,  59  E.  Elizabeth  St.,  Detroit, 
^lich.,  has  an  agent  working  through 
this  section  soliciting  membei’ship  at  $10 
each,  which  enables  one  to  buy  automo¬ 
bile  tires  at  factory  prices  with  a  mileage 
guarantee  50  to  100  per  cent,  greater  than 
most  any  tire  on  the  market.  They  are 
organizing  a  new  company  for  manufac¬ 
ture  of  tires  and  want  to  sell  a  few  shares 
offctock.  The  new  company  agrees  to  fur¬ 
nish  tires  at  a  still  lower  cost,  something 
like  50  per  cent,  of  the  regular  prices. 
We  buy  perhaps  .‘10  casings  during  the 
year,  as  well  as  the  tubt's;  a  saving  of 
from  .$5  to  .$10  would  mean  something. 
I  he  agent  showed  good  references  which 
may  have  been  genuine,  but  I  told  him  I 
would  investigate  through  Tue  IL  N.-Y. 
Would  thank  you  for  any  information 
you  will  Birnish,  S,  C.  K. 

Indiana. 

The  Automobile  League  of  America, 
Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  would  seem  to  be  a 
brother  of  the  International  Automobile 
I.eague  of  Buff.alo.  The  latter  Avas  pro¬ 
moted  by  E.  C.  Bidwell,  Avho  recently 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge  of  u.sing  the 
mails  Avith  intent  to  defraud.  The  plan 
and  promises  of  this  Detroit  TiOague  ap¬ 
pear  from  the  subscriber’s  letter  to  be 
ideutic.al  Avith  BidAvell’s  scheme.  It  Is 
easy  enough  for  a  (Company  not  yet  organ¬ 
ized  to  agree  to  furnish  tires  that  Avill 
give  50  to  100  iier  cent,  greater  mileage 
and  .at  half  the  price  of  other  manufac¬ 
turers  ;  but  no  reasonable  man  Avould  ex¬ 
pect  them  to  fulfil  such  promises.  Per¬ 
haps  these  claims  are  only  the  romancing 
of  an  enthusiastic  agent  Avith  a  high- 


powered  imagination.  At  any  rate  all 
membership  schemes  and  stock  selling 
schemes  on  the  basis  of  furnishing  tires 
or  other  accessories  are  good  things  to 
leave  alone. 

We  h.ave  just  received  circulars  from 
the  ^>yndicate  Mail  Order  Co.,  318  i 
Broadway.  X.  Y.  I  am  inclined  to  be  ! 
interested  in  it.  Will  you  tell  me  AA'hat  ' 
you  think  of  it?  X.  n.  F.  | 

The  Syndicate  Mail  Order  Co.  referred  | 
to,  from  our  confidential  report,  seems  ' 
to  he  an  organization  of  two  adA'ertising 
men  and  a  lawyer.  One  of  the  adver-  ! 
tising  men  is  reported  to  still  hold  a  | 
position  in  a  prominent  publi.shing 
house.  No  catalogue  has  been  issued  as 
yet.  The  plan  seems  to  be  to  induce 
manufacturers  to  advertise  in  the  cata¬ 
logue,  AA'hich,  it  is^alleged,  Avill  soon  be 
issued,  and  the  Syndicate  Mail  Order 
Co.  to  be  allowed  a  commission  on  all 
orders  resulting  from  the  same.  This 
Avould  seem  to  be  all  the  grounds  that 
the  Syndicate  Mail  Order  Co.  have  for 
the  stat(‘ment  in  their  letter  soliciting 
subscription  for  stock,  that  ‘ihe  com¬ 
bined  capitalization  of  the  concerns 
represented  in  our  euteri)rise  is  aboi.t 
.$500, 00(  1,000. ■'  The  above  also  seems  to 
be  the  sum  total  of  the  assets  of  the  con- 
ceiu).  Avhich  is  incori)orated  for  .$250,000. 
which  the  jn'ornoters  are  asking  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  pur(*hase  at  $5  i)er  share.  It  ai)- 
I)e!ii‘s  from  our  report  that  even  the  office 
furniture  of  the  company  is  mortgaged. 

The  enclos(*d  letter  Avas  sent  to  me  by 
Lee  ^Manufacturing  Co..  Chicago.  Ill.  Is 
it  !i  fake?  It  looks  lik»*  a  bare  fishhook  to 
iiH*.  We  take  TrtE  R.  N.-Y.,  and  enjoy 
the  Publisher’s  Desk.  C.  AV. 

NeAV  York. 

.T(din  Magnus,  president  of  the  I.ee 
Mfg.  Co.,  is  another  individual  Avbo 
thinks  the  fanner  is  so  ignorant  and 
stupid  th.at  he  doesn’t  know  the  difference 
between  a  iiersomil  letter  and  a  ju’inted 
one.  The  attempted  deception  might  be 
considered  an  innocent  one,  but  is  <a  man 
Avlu(  attempts  to  deceive  in  one  particu¬ 
lar  to  be  trust('d  in  others?  Our  own  ex¬ 
perience  points  to  a  negative  answer. 

Feb.  15th  I  mailed  you  a  bill  again.st 
the  express  company  for  case  of  eggs 
shipped  Jo.s.  Schulman  .Tune  20,  ISMO, 
ami  F(‘h.  19.  I  received  a  check  in  pay¬ 
ment  from  the  express  comi)any  for  the 
lost  case  of  eggs.  The-  payment  Avas  de¬ 
layed  seven  months  and  10  days  after 
filing  claim,  and  h-icked  but  one  day  of 
eight  months  after  date  of  shipment.  De¬ 
lays  of  six  months  or  more  ai-e  not  un¬ 
usual.  Is  the  express  company  entitled 
to  tlie  use  of  my  money  for  that  length 
of  time?  I  am  enclosing  nine  cents  for 
l»ostage.  '  G.  It.  c. 

New  York. 

We  do  not  consider  this  a  good  record, 
and  any  shipper  is  justified  in  feeling  dis¬ 
satisfied  oA’er  such  a  delay.  A  clear  case 
of  non-delivery  should  be  closed  out  in¬ 
side  of  two  months  at  the  longest. 

November  29  a  man  registered  as  Elmer 
Karl,  Albany,  N.  Y'.,  and  claimed  he  Avas 
a  buyer  of  high-priced  cattle.  Failed  on 
several  of  the  farmers  with  blooded  cat¬ 
tle  ;  took  up  a  lot  of  their  time  and  left 
Avithout  buying  or  a  promise  to  return 
Avith  a  check.  He  also  left  our  hotel 
Avithout  paying  his  board,  amounting  to 
.$30.  We  are  advised  he  has  operated  in 
Fayetteville  and  surrounding  tOAvns  un¬ 
der  the  same  circumstances  and  prob¬ 
ably  by  this  time  has  fleeced  quite  a  fcAA' 
farmers  out  of  a  little  cash.  He  appears 
about  27  or  28  years  of  age.  I  thought 
probably  this  information  might  be  of 
some  service  to  you.  K.  E. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  above  letter  may  put  some  other 
hotelkeeper  on  his  guard  should  this 
young  man  play  the  same  game  else- 
Avhere.  Breeders  also  Avould  do  Avell  to 
have  an  eye  out  for  the  individual  de¬ 
scribed. 

When  sending  in  a  claim  for  collection 
from  a  transportation  company,  subscrib¬ 
ers  are  requested  to  send  the  express  re¬ 
ceipt  or  '.a  copy  of  it,  the  account  sr.^es  or 
any  correspondence  from  the  consignee 
Avith  a  brief  statement  of  the  difficulty 
Avhether  loss,  breakage,  delay  or  non-de¬ 
livery.  Be  sure  to  give  your  express  sta¬ 
tion,  as  it  is  sometimes  different  from 
the  post  oflice  address  and  the  transporta¬ 
tion  companies  have  difficulty  in  tracing. 
Include  Avith  the  letter  a  statement  that 
you  authorize  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  take  the 
matter  up  for  you  as  attorney  in  fact. 
If  you  Avill  send  this  information  Avith 
your  first  letter  it  Avill  obviate  some  of 
the  correspondence  and  imssibly  enable  us 
to  get  prompter  adjustment  of  the  claim 


Wide  Spreading  Pays  Best 

VJ^HEN  you  have  looked  them  all  over,  yoa 
will  probably  decide  to  buy  a  wide 
spreading  Low  Cloverleaf,  Low  Corn  King  or 
Low  20th  Century  manure  spreader.  These 
machines  break  the  manure  up  into  very  fine 
pieces  and  spread  it  evenly.  They  spread  beyond 
the  tracks  of  the  rear  wheels.  The  width  of  the 
spread  is  adjustable.  Manure  goes  further  and  does 
the  soil  more  good  when  spread  with  a  Low  Clover- 
leaf,  Low  Corn  King  or  Low  20th  Century  ma¬ 
chine. 

These  wide  spreading  machines  with  load  leveler  are  by 
long  odds  the  most  popular  spreaders  ever  brought  out.  Wa 
fillet  that  the  better  work  our  spreaders  do  the  more  we  sell. 

Join  the  crowd  and  buy  a  Low  Cloverleaf,  Low  Corn  King  or 
Low  20th  Century. 

Ef  you  will  drop  us  a  line,  we  will  send  you  complete 
information  and  also  tell  you  where  you  can  see  these 
machines. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  U  S 

Champion  Deerlng  McCormick  Milwaukee  Oahome  Plano  V 


Guaranteed 
to  do  more  and  better^ 
work  with  less  power 

than  any  other;  yet  it  costs  no  more  to  buy. 
Practically  proof  against  breakdown. 
Solid  oak  and  steel  frame, mortised,  bolt¬ 
ed,  braced;  impossible  to  pull  out  of  line. 
Spiraled  knives  give  clean  shearing  cut, 
requiring  least  power.  10  lengths  of  cut 
(.5/16  to  2}i  in.).  Frictionless  self-feed  ta¬ 
ble  runs  on  cliilled  Iron  rollers.  Speed  of 
blower  adjustable  to  least  use  of  poAver 
for  any  height  silo.  One  lever  controls  feed 
rolls  and  table.  Automatic  safety  device. 

Appleton 

Silo  Filler 

Send  for  two  free  books! 

Silo  book  and  Appleton  Silo  Filler  catalog, 

Appleton  MfK.Co.,427  Farso  St.,Batavia,IU. 


KEMP  CUMAX  SPREADER 


Dorit  blame  your  Cows- 
Get  this  Book'Its  Free 


It  shows  the  way  to  make 
more  money  on  your  cows. 
Written  by  authorities  on 
dairy  feeding.  Tells 
Avhy  the  famous 

HARDER 
SILOS 

are  usod  by  the  TJ.  S. 
Govt  and  tliousands 
of  successful  dairy 
luon.  Write  today 
and  get  this  valu 
able  l^k. 

Harder  Mfg.  Co., 


A  LIGHT  AVEIGHT  TWO  HORSE  SPREADER 
The  drum  is  to  the  manure  spreader  what  the  cutter  bar 
is  tc.  the  mower.  This  New  Kemp  Climax  has  reversible, 
.‘icIf-Shfirpcniiig  Gri'ded  Flat  Teeth,  with  enclosed  drum 
th:it  vill  liaiuUe  all  material  at  one-third  less  power. 
1 1  slireds  the  miderial.  You  iret  over  40  yeai-s  experience 
ill  tills  iiiuchine.  H  r/ie  for  catalog. 

THE  N.  J.  KEMP  CO.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Winner  Opening 
Silo  Roof 

Gives  6  to  9  feet  more  silo 
space  and  15  to  40  tons 
more  silage  worth  up  to 
$160  each  year.  Deliver^ 
prices  quoted.  Special  dis¬ 
count  to  Early  buyers. 
Act  quickly.  Write  to  day. 
Silo  Specialty  Mfg.  Co., 

_  237  t9th  SU  Clinton,  low^ 

101  Market  Bank  Bldii.*  Minneaoolla,  Mina. 


TIGHT  AS  A  DRUM  1 


Ensilage  can't  spoil  in  an  Economy  Slip, 
Perfect  tilting  doors  make  the  silo  perfectly 
air-tight.  That  means  tresh,  sAveet  ensilage 
all  the  time.  Quick,  easy  adjustment. 
Strong  steel  hoops  form  easy  ladder.  Built 
of  White  or  Yellow  Pine,  Oregon  Fir  or 
Cypress.  You  can’t  buy  a  better  silo. 
Anchoring  system  with  every  silo.  Our 
motto  is  Quality.  Factories  at  Frederick, 
Md.,andRoanoke,Va.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.  J ,  Frederick,  Md. 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


Box  11  Cobleskni,N.Y. 


Green  Mountain  Silos 

for  1917  are  better  tlian  ever.  Our 
new  guy- wire  anchorage  system  in¬ 
sures  your  silo  against  any  wind. 
All  Green  Mountain  silos  are  made 
of  heavy  creosote-dipped  staves. 
Hoops  are  extra  strong.  Doors  fit 
like  a  safe  or  refrigerator.  Silage 
is  always  sweet. 

AA'rite  for  booklet  today. 

THE  CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 

338  WEST  STREET 
BUTIRHO,  VERMONT 


Unadilla  Silos 
Are  Trustworthy 


Ixhey  preserve  silaffe  perfectly.  Exclusive  fea- 
tures  which  niake  them  famous  for  simplicityt 
durability  and  convenience  explained  in  weU 
illustrated  catalog.  Send  for  early  order  dis¬ 
counts  and  agency  offer,  s 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Bos  C  Unadilla,  N.Y.  f 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOB 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBINQ  THE 
guaranteed  MONEY.SAVINQ 


INTERNATIONAL 

SILOS 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easi^t  o;^rate<l 
on  thS  market.  Adjustable automaUc  take-uphoopr 
con^Duous  open-door  front— air-tight  door  ana  pc*» 
r.vAfiBnt  iBdd'**’  •tt  som^  of  untiRiial  features,. 
Interfiational  SlIoOo.,  118  Flood  Bldg.  UeadrIlIOt  ^ 

‘AiirExiension  Roof 
Globe  SUo  means 

^  An  exclusive  advantage  found  in 

no  other  stave  silo  made:  Five 
feet  more  capacity  with  same 
beightj  for  same  money.  Other 
exclusive  pointsyou  should  know 
about  before  deciding.  ,  Send 
for  information  and 


SAVE  MONEY  NOW 

Bis:  special  cash  and  early  shipment 
discounts.  Write  at  once  to 

GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

2-12  Willow  St.  .>Sidney,  N.  Y. 


SECOND-HAND  PIPES, TANKS  AND  BOILERS 

Flues  for  culverts— Flumes  and  penstocks.  I’jpo 


Fliicft  tor  culverts — illumes  unu  * 

threaded  and  eouplcd  ready  for  connection  or  cut  to 
length  .suitable  forlieating,  supports  and  fence  pui  poses. 
Guaranteed  capable  of  reasoiiable  Pf 
beams  and  mils  cut  to  length,  laiiks  of  all  s'ze^. 
open,  closed,  suitable  for  storage  of  water,  gasoline. 
AGENTS  FOR  THE  SKINNER  IRRIGATION  SYSTEM. 
Write  for  circulars  and  prices. 

PERRY.  BUXTON,  DOANE  CO..  BOSTON.  MASS. 
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see  th»'ni  go.  Tlio  only  \v;iy  to  oouvince 
oiir  ilouht  ng  I’rioixls  is  t<i  lot  thorn  try 
tboinsolvos.  .MM'  El.lZ.tHKTlI. 

X<‘\v  k. 

In  livo  nr  six  Sumnioi-s'  oxpoi-i<'noe  we 
1  :ivo  Inuiu!  ;i  gri'ator  porOoiitiige  of  stn- 
(hoits  to  ho  s;ii!v ‘jicini  y  th:ui  nf  ordinary 
farm  labor.  (.)f  ooni-so.  jirovious  farju 
oxporiouoe  is  a  big  holp  to  a  studont  in 
knowing  how  to  adapt  bimsolf  to  farm 
conditions,  but  if  bo  has  a  desire  to  learn 
and  is  willing  to  put  forth  the  energy  for 
what  he  gets,  this  effort  will  go  a  long 
way  towards  making  up  this  deficiency  in 
the_  la.  of  farm  training.  One  of  the 
main  objects  of  agricultural  education  is 
to  enable  us  to  make  our  efforts  more  ef¬ 
fective.  Too  many  college  men  have  the 
mistaken  idea  that  their  college  'raining 
replac-es  the  necessity  of  work.  The  lat¬ 
ter  chiss  will  neither  ,  o  justice  to  them¬ 
selves  nor  to  anyone  who  emidoys  them. 
However,  ;i  college  man,  earnest,  and  in 
college  of  his  own  desire,  and  not  because 
it  is  the  fad  or  simply  parents’  desire  who 
will  try  to  "make  good."’  is  b.y  nature  of 
these  qualifications  a  very  good  helper. 


i  on  S.\I.B  or  for  rent  .3  ver.v  fine  farm,  about 
one  Imndred.  and  fifty  acres;  one  of  the  best 
farms  in  Orange  County,  seventy  miles  from 
New  York  City;  l.arge  frontage  on  Walkill  River; 
good'  house,  ten  rooms,  good  out  buildings,  large 
nearly  new  silo;  land  all  tillable  and  in  lino 
shape;  house  faces  river;  a  ver.v  sightly  place; 
one  mile  from  Walden,  within  half-mile 'of  town 
limits;  a  very  fine  orchard.  This  farm  can  bo 
bought  reasonable;  part  cash;  balance  nVortgage; 
apply  to  owner.  HARRY  MILLS,  Wetsbfbok. 
Conn.  V,  - 


lOR  s.\I,E — 13  1-3  acre  farm,  very  best  of  soil, 
buildings;  almost  new  and  worth  over  .$4.000 • 
located  14  miles  from  Youngstown,  O.  (100.000 
pop.),  2  minutes  to  stop  on  trolley  line;  also 
about  9  acres  pasture  land  adjoining  trolley  stop; 
will  sell  in  connection  with  the  above,  if  wanted. 


I’Ol  LTRYM.\N  wants  position  or  as  partner; 

no  college  theories;  actual  experience;  has 
proved  a  success.  Address  M ELLEN VILLE  N. 
E  .,  Box  ,4. 


IIf)t  sL  WORK — WnffiWs  alone  wants  place  on 
tarm  in  small  family;  no  children;  good  cook  ■ 
honest,  sober,  reliable.  NO.  21t!2,  care  Rui-il  • 
New-Y’orker. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


I-’or  further  information  addre.ss 
STON,  Warren,  O.,  R.  R.  No.  7. 


H.  C.  JOIIN- 


Obio. 


F.  N.  F.yiLVSWORTII. 


IToi-ses  :iud  mules  nre  high.  I  have 
jiLSt^  hml  to  nuipw  my  two  mule  teams 
at  and  a  pair  for  three  and 

four-year-old  muh-s.  i-^ome  bring  .'fdOO. 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.  x.  ii. 

Dairy  cattle  IfdO  to  $100;  horses  $1.50 
and  up.  Milk,  League  prices.  Butter 
40c;  eggs  SOc;  veal  calves,  live  10c  lb.; 
poultry  2.'m  lb.;  dressed  pork  l.Se  lb. 
Apples  $L.j0  to  $1.75  per  hu. ;  potatoes 
■V2.7,5  to  $;*.  per  bu. ;  hay  $10  to  $12  per 
ton  ;  oats  80c  per  bu,  g.  ii.  D. 

Oswego  Co..  X.  Y. 


FOFit  FAR.MS  for  sale,  chicken,  fruit  and  truck. 

HARRY  V.VIL,  owner,  New  Milford.  Orange 
Co.,  N.  Y. 

COM.MTTTER’S  F.A,KM — One  acre,  house,  barn, 
outbniid'ingsi,  fruit  trees,  near  station,  Bergen- 
field.  New  Jercy;  12  miles  from  New  York  Citv. 
WULLLyM  MORRLSON,  owner,  Ridgefield  rark, 
-New  Jorse.v. 

A  B.VRG.VIN— For  sportsman,  live  stock  niul 
fruit  grower  or  ponltr.v  raiser;  a  221-acre 
fartii,  located  on  tlie  Neversink  River,  mile 
stream  on  property,  at  Hall’s  .Mill,  Sullivan 
(oniit.v.  New  Y'ork;  P.  O.  Cnrrv:  oonsisting  of 
cleared  land,  orchard  and  timber;  a  iiinc  room 
house  and  dairy,  furnished,  garden,  small  fruits, 
live  stock,  poultry  and  farm  tools;  a  3  ycar  con¬ 
tract  with  tenant  on  sliares;  spring  water  is 
piped  along  side  of  house,  fine  trout  fishing  and 
Ininting  on  pro;ierty:  ruffed  grouse,  woodcock, 
rabbits  and  squirrels:  deer  in  vicinity ;  located 
on  the  main  road  between  Claryville,  Elleiiville 
aiid  Lilx-rfy;  1,600  ft.' elevation ;  telephone  wire 
passes  house:  mail  delivered  to  door;  $2.5  per 
acre;  first  cash  deposit  gets  it.  H.  C.  CUUSE, 
No.  27(55  Boulevard.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Butter  .ff.jc 
cwt..  $1.05. 

$.80  ti>  $125. 

beef  $12  per  cwt.;  potatoes 
$2.50  to  $2.7,5:  veal  $15  to  $17 
Hay  $12  to  $15  per  ton.  j 
Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. 


milk  at  station,  per 

Milch  cows,  fair  to  good, 
I’ork  .$10  to  $17  per  cwt.; 

per  bu., 
per  cwt. 
A.  K, 


FOR  RENT — In  desirable  location,  Frederick 
County,  .Maryland,  near  State  road,  4  miles 
from  town  of  5.000  inhabitants;  convenient  to 
churclies  and  schools,  twenty  acres  of  fertile 
land,  14  suitable  for  garden  trucking:  C  in  fine, 
young  orchard,  37  bearing  apple,  11  bearing 
pears,  23  hearing  peach  trees,  4r(»oni  stone 
house,  water  at  door,  large  barn,  poultry  houses 
and  pig  pens,  etc..  $20  per  month;  Immediate 
possession;  references  exchanged.  NO.  2159 
care  Rural  New-Yorker.  ’ 


.$2.75  to 
0  to  8c 
per  bu. ; 

F.  A.  s. 


College  Boys  as  Farm  Workers 


Butter  44c  per  Ih. ;  potatoes 
.$.‘1  jier  bu. :  eggs  .“.Oc;  cabbage 
lier  !h.  Carrots  $1.25  to  $1..50 
cattle  $00  to  $125. 

Hnondaga  Co.,  X.  Y. 

La.st  year  quotations  on  feeds  were 
given  and  will  be  interesting  this  rear  to 
farmers  who  are  paying  $40  for  bran,  $45 
to  $50  for  corn,  etc..  New  York  and  Bos¬ 
ton  prices,  the  latter  being  our  rate.  IVe 
use  for  the  dairy,  bran,  giiiten,  distillers’ 
grains,  cottonsei-d  meal,  oil  meal,  mid¬ 
dlings,^  hominy  feed.  The  Gouverueur  co¬ 
operative  association  bought  about  $.‘18.- 
000  of  feed  in  1910.  u.  n.  ir. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 

This  is  largely  .t  fruit-growing  section. 
Hogs,  fat,  dressed,  loc  per  lb. ;  hogs, 
stock,  lie;  horses,  farm,  $50  to  $200,  as 
to  quality  and  age :  steer.s,  live  weight, 
fat,  9  to  10c :  cattle  milch  cows,  com¬ 
mon,  .$.30  to  $100  e.-ich ;  calves,  fat,  live, 
11c  lb.  Eggs  40c  whole.sale.  Butter  38c. 
Corn.  $1:  wheat.  $1.70;  oats,  60c; 


(1  .\CRE.S,  fertile,  all  cultivated,  well  watered, 
good  location,  good  buildings,  $3,400;  easy 
terms;  owner  aged.  KATE  C.  lYIVEL,  Ashta- 
biila, 


130  ACRES  on  State  road,  1  mile  from  Weeds- 
port,  00  acres  Alfalfa,  good  buildings,  stiible 
for  22  cows,  basement  for  young  stock.  3  bay 
barns,  large  silo,  10-room  bouse,  furnace,  city 
water  in  house  and  barns,  plenty  of  choice  fruit, 
22  head  Holsteins,  registered  bull.  3  work  teams 
and  farm  tools.  M.  H,  FAATZ,  Lock  Box  94, 
eedsport,  N.  Y. 


“Does 
■on  on 


a  city  raised  boy,  who  has  never 
a  fjirin  but  is  studying  agricul- 
Lire  in  college,  make  a  satisfactory  hired 
min,  and  how  much  is  he  worth?”  We 
lijive  hired  a  few  of  tliese  boys,  and  have 
attempted  to  hire  quire  :i  large  number. 
In  many  cases  it  would  have  been  better 
for  such  a  boy  to  have  gtuie  to  a  farai 
where  not  a  great  amount  of  hard  work 
would  be  expected  of  him.  Their  mu.sch's 
have  not  been  hardened,  and  it  takes  only 
a  few  days  for  them  to  become  weary  and 
for  their  mu.scles  to  ache.  Naturally  they 
lo.se  interest,  and  in  many  cases  leave  the 
place  for  good. 

A  boy  is  worth  more  to  a  man  who 
hires  no  other  help,  because  the  hoy  would 
he  constantly  in  company  with  the  owne’’, 
and  where  experience  was  lacking,  he 
would  be  shown  how  to  do  the  work.  In 
such  a  case,  the  price  should  be  perhaps 
two-thirds  of  that  of  tlie  best  hired  man. 
If  what  he  has  lesirned  in  college  fits  him 
to  make  valuable  sugge.><tion.s.  he  ’shoiihl 
receive  a  corresponding  increase  above 
the  two-thirds  salary.  T  have  heard  of 
c'dlege  boys  who  were  very  valuable  the 
tirst  year  on  a  farm,  but  they  were  boys 
'vho.  as  a  rule,  were  born  on  a  farm.  On 
my  own  farm,  where  we  have  sev(*ral  men, 
hoys  of  immatnr  age  do  not  generally 
Work  with  the  crew  ro  advantage  beettuse 
the  work  is  too  strenuous  for  them. 

The  majority  of  colLgc  hoys  I  have 
seen,  have  not  understood  that  they 
needed  experience,  hut  have  bedieved  that 
their  education  fitti-d  them  for  all  de¬ 
mands  that  could  he  made  upon  them, 
and  expect  .salaries  in  accordance  with 
■such  opinions.  Nearly  every  college  hoy 
IS  looking  for  a  position  to' take  chargi’. 
and  it  js  not  fair  to  have  money  .spent  by 
authority  of  young  men  who  have  not 
grown  the  real  crops  at  least  two  or  throe 

J.  IT.  R. 

-Maine. 

H.qving  letters  from  sever;il  students 
v.'inting  a  jilace  for  the  Summer  vaca¬ 
tion  we  decided  to  try  a  couple.  As  far 
.’IS  the  students  are  concerned  it  is  all 
right.  They  have  a  Summer’s  vac.-iti-in 
with  good  board  and  inrmey  enough  to 
cover  all  exi)eiise.s.  ami  soine  left.  The 
work  they  do  is  not  what  the  farmer 
Deeds.  It  s  too  hate  for  main  crops  and 
too  early  for  Fall  fruits.  ^Many  of  them 
do  not  have  any  idea  of  the  amount  of 
work  to  be  done  on  a  farm,  and  the  hours 
are  imt  to  their  liking.  After  a  trial  on 
the  fiirm  they  generally  decide  to  try 
s.miething  else,  and  the  fanner  is  glad  to 


tatues, 

prices. 

York 


$2.40.  These  are 


r. 


I ‘a, 


po- 
wholesale 

J.  A,  C. 


^lilch  cows  from  $75  to  $125;  veals 
11c  per  11)..  live;  little  calves  about  .$2 
to  .$.5.  Deacon  hides  .$1,7.5  to  .$2.50, 
Blitter  4,5c;  eggs  lIOc.  Potatoes  .$2.50 
or  8.1,  hut  verj’  scarce,  (’ow  hides  17 
and  18e.  Hay.  stack.  $8  to  $10;  very 
little  being  sold.  Seed  oats  $2.50  pe'r 
hundred,  Cabbajxe  9c  |>Dr  lb.  f.  j,  s. 

CatNirau^cus  Co.,  X,  Y. 


DO  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


M  e  have  iiian.v  alile-hodied  young 
men,  mostly  without  farming 
e  .X  p  e  r  i  e  n  c  e,  who  wish  to  work 
on  tarms.  If  you  need  a  good, 
steady  sober  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank  Ours  is  a  philanthrop¬ 
ic  organization  and  we  m.ake  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Avenue  New  York  Cily 


feroCK  KARM  FOR  SALE — 200  acres,  75  mow- 
ing,  ,i0  pasture.  75  acres  woodland;  house, 
harn,  silo,  ..0  lie.aif  of  stock:  tools  and  machin¬ 
ery;  high  elevation:  splendid  view;  no  agents 
<>.  P.  IL\RT,  Torringtoii,  Ct.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 

AV.VNTEn — Equipped  farm, 
limestone  belt,  New  York, 
first  letter.  C.  II.  BURTS, 


about  100  acres. 
Particulars,  price, 
Highland  Springs, 


LoNi,  ISLA.ND  poultry  farm,  0,000  capacity 

co.st  $20,000;  will  sell  for  $5,500;  photos  and 
particulars.  EMIL  STEFFEN.S,  Center 
Mori.-lies,  N.  Y. 


^  9?  — High  class  C5-acre  farm  near 

N.  1.,  on  Camden  and  Rome  State 
cellent  buildings,  fruit,  wood 
home  use.  ideal  location 
photo.  B.  J 


Rome, 
road.  Ex- 
and  timber  for 
Price  $4,200;  send  for 
SH.WER,  Camden,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN  desires  position 
on  ponltr.v  plant  or  gentleman's  estate;  refer- 
encos;  strictly  temperate;  single.  M.  JULI.V.N, 
Silver  Creek,  N.  Y. 


I  .V  r  CITY  M.tN  wants  Job  on  farm — .American, 
4(5  years  old.  good  health  and  habits;  NO 
knowledge  of  farming,  won’t  quarrel  about 
aiiiouiit  of  wages  with  cheerful,  successful  per¬ 
son;  no  other  need  reply.  C,  O’CONNELL,  2754 
Broadway,  New  York. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suBsestions  received  recent¬ 
ly.  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each  other's  wants. 
If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  e-ychange.  make  it 
known  here.  This  Hate  will  be  5  Cents  a  word,  pay¬ 
able  in  advance.  The  name  and  address  must  be 
counted  as  part  of  the  advertisement.  No  display 
tyiie  used,  and  only  Farm  Products.  Help  and  Posi¬ 
tions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only.  Deal¬ 
ers.  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers'  announce¬ 
ments  not  admitted  liere.  Poultry.  Eggs  and  other 
live  stock  advertisements  will  go  under  proper  head¬ 
ings  on  other  pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements 
will  not  bo  accented  for  this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week’s  Issue. 


POSITION  W.ANTED  on  dairy  farm,  -Agricul¬ 
tural  College  graduate,  27,  past  two  years 
manager  and  herdsman  of  an  up-to-date  ’  New 
York  Holstein  farm.  NO.  2155,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


TOLNG  M.A.N  desires  place  on  dairy  or  general 
farm;  ha.s  had  one  year's  experience.  LAW¬ 
RENCE  BOGI.-A,  43  Rutgers  Pi.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

F.ARMER  and^  general  manager,  of  well  known 
reputation,  is  seeking  elinnge  in  pre.sent  posi¬ 
tion.  Exiiert  on  rural  affairs,  agriculture  soil 
conservation  and  improvements.  Prominently 
Kfentifled  with  the  improved  live-stock  Interest  of 
the  country  and  have  an  extended  acquaintance 
in  livestock  and  agricultural  circles.  Experi¬ 
enced  and  well  posted  in  the  management  of 
large  stock  and  (rair.v  farms  and  countrv  estates, 
and  successful  haiuiliiig  of  help.  Breeding  and 
developing  herds  of  pure-blooded  cattle,  feeds, 
feeding  for  profit,  advanced  registry,  and  the 
production  of  lilgh-grade  and  certified’  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts.  Modern  up-to-efute  dairy  plants,  green¬ 
houses.  lawns,  etc.;  married,  age  43  years.  Have 
had  wide  experience  In  above  line  of  work. 
Sober,  upright,  and  reliable  in  every  detail,  and 
can  give  an  employer  the  desired  results  and 
.satisfaction  in  the  management  of  his 
iM'canse  I  love  the  farm,  the  cow,  and 
and  have  the  right  interest  in  all. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


property, 
my  work, 
NO.  21,54, 


Farms  For  Sale»  to  Rent,  etc. 


W.ANTED — -About  thirty  acres  well-watered, 
some  wood.  cl<ise  to  station;  easy  terms.  All 
particulars  in  first  letter.  .No.  21(51,  care  Rural 
New-A'orker. 


FOR  SALE— 117 
Round  Lake, 
money  maker. 
Yorker. 


acres,  tliree  miles  northeast  of 
Minn.;  lake  shore  front;  a 
No.  21.53,  care  •  Rural  New- 


POSlriON  TV  .ANTED— Manager  or  lierdsman, 
single;  practical  experience  and  2  years’  agri¬ 
cultural  college;  best  reference.  D.  H.  HELLER 
JR.,  Feura  Bush,  N.  Y.  ’ 

T'WO  YOLNG  ME.N  desire  to  operate  poultry 

farm;  college  education  and  practical  exiieri- 
ence:  good  references.  NO,  21(50,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Men  who  can  milk  15  cows  no  otiicr 
expeVlence  neces.snry;  certified  milk  dairv,  27 
miles  from  New  A’crk:  no  boozers.  .Addrcs.s  NO. 
2035,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.ANTED — For  up-to-date  poultry  plant  on  coun¬ 
try  estate,  an  assistant,  who  would  take 
charge  of  plant  in  September  if  he  makes  good. 
Also  a  general  handy  man  witli  some  experience 
n  carpentering.  E.  A.  JONES,  New  Uanaaii, 
tonii. 


GOOD  2.5-acre  farm  with  store,  house  seven 
rooms:  barn,  liig  eliickcii  house.  .500  fruit  trees, 
etc.;  m.3in  roaif,  Spring  Valley.  N.  Y.;  0,000  dol¬ 
lars.  No.  2151,  care  Rural  .New-Yorker, 


RENT,  sell  sixteen  acres  near  Seneca  Lake.  900 
bearing  trees,  house,  liani,  fine  chicken  ranch. 
SOT'TH  CIIOI'.SE,  S.vracuse.  N.  Y. 


000 


WILL  SELL,  rea.sonaliie  terms,  wliole  or  part  of 
large  farm  in  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  healthy 
fertile,  attractive,  well  watered;  fruit  and  wood¬ 
land.  Will  support  70  head  cattle.  Large  fur- 
n.3ce,  heated  house,  excellent  barns.  Exception- 
al  v^lue.  Inquire  of  JAMES  .AIKEN  “ 


W’ingdale, 


l.ARM  and  estate  superintendent,  experienced 
man  for  dairy,  poultry  and  truck  farm  and 
orchard,  also  gentleiiiaii’s  estate,  methodical  and 
expert  developer  of  new  estates  desires  ininiedi- 

family.  Address 

I.OX  218,  Mineola,  Long  Island. 

GOU  PLE  Man.  -American,  wife  Belgiuii,  s(*eks 

place  together;  man  experienced  in  fruit,  can 
do  general  farm  work;  now  employed :  wife  eook 
or  sewing:  references.  No.  2103,  care  Rural 
New-iorker. 


I'.ARM  or  estate  superinteiideiit,  gets  results 
scientific,  practical  experience,  all  braiu-lics] 
understands  all  machinery  and  engines:  expert 
in  dairying,  etc.  Ameriean,  married,  age  40' 
excellent  references;  please  give’  particulars  and 
salary,  SUPT.,  NO.  2104,  care  Rural  New- 
1  orker. 


W.ANTED — Man  and  wife  on  dairy  farm.  M.m 
must  be  an  experienced  dairyman,  qualified  to 
feed  balanced  rations.  Woman  good  butter 
maker.  Furnish  reference  ns  to  clinraetcr  and 
ability.  Compensation  $50  per  month,  lions-' 
ground  for  gard’eii.  -Address 
JOHN  LLOYD,  Snnbrook  Farm,  -Altoona, 


Pa. 


W  .ANTED— -V  farmer’s  daughter  of  character  for 
housework;  modern  iiiiprovemeiits.  MR.-s 
A.  .M.  P.  H-ALE.  Bytiehl,  Mass. 


W  .ANTED— Single  man  to  work  in  modern  dairv 
barn.  Must  be  good  dry  hand  milker;  wage’. 
$35.  board,  room  and  washing.  -Also  man  t  > 
work  in  milk  room.  FAIIiVIEW'  I'.ARM,  Gen¬ 
eva,  Ohio. 


GIRL  for  general  hon.sewot'k,  permanent  posi¬ 
tion;,  wages  .twenty-five  dollars  month  to  stu't. 
-Address  A.  0.  V..  Box  227,  Moiitvale,  New 
Jersey. 


WANTED — Young  man  for  dairy  farm,  good 
milker;  willing  to  help  on  milk  route;  auto  de¬ 
livery;  no  liquor  or  cigarette.s.  JOIl.N  WOOD¬ 
RUFF,  Salem  -Ave.,  Eliznbetli,  N.  J. 


W  .ANTED — Man  to  make  himst'H’  generally  iisi'- 
ful;  iiinst  liave  some  knowledge  of  farming  at 
a  convent  52  miles  from  Jersey  Citv,  In  .New 
York  State;  .year  round  job  for  the  i-iglit  iiia-i; 
■wages  .$40  per  month,  inchuring  board  and  lod-- 
ing;  must  give  reference.  .NO.  2157,  care  Rural 
New-Y’orker. 


W -ANTED — Man.  single,  at  lake  vacation  resort, 
who  Is  thoroughly  competent  in  outside  plioto 
work.  Excellent  opportiinitj'.  Must  come  high!,- 
recommendfd.  NO.  215(5,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 

W’-A.NTED — Experienced  teamster  and  general 
farm  hand  on  fruit  and  general  farm,  t'oin- 
fortalile  accommodations  and  good  board;  no 
chores;  $35  per  montli;  permanent  iiosition  with 
advance  to  good  man.  H.  AV.  COBB,  Denton, 
Md. 


W.ANTED — Couple,  man  for  garden  and  farm, 
$.50  a  month  and  lionse,  wife  work  tiy  dav 
regularly.  ELM  VALLEY  F-AR.M,  Bedford,  N  5' 


W -ANTED— .Male  and  female  attendants  in  Insti- 
tntion  for  defective  children,  $20  to  .$.50 
monthly  with  maintenance.  Address  DR,  AV.  B. 
CORNELL,  Randall's  Island,  New  Y’ork  City. 


YOT  NG  WOM.AN  wanted  for  cooking  and  down¬ 
stairs  work;  help  with  Ironing;  references  ro- 
qulred:  wages  $(5  per  week.  .AIRS.  -ALFIIKO 
BURION,  East  Willow  Grove  Ave.,  Clicstnnt 
Hill,  Philadelphia. 

W' -ANTED — Single  man,  sober,  for  general  farm¬ 
ing;  small  dairy,  Chester  County,  Peiinsvl- 
vanin;  state  wages  w.itli  hoard.  Applv#Mi{,S. 
M.  M.  LIPPINCOTT,  Haverfoed,  Pcniis.vivnnia. 


W’-A.NTED — Married  man  to  do  general  far,  i 
work  on  dairy  farm;  state  wages;  referenc*' 
R.  N.  LYKE,  .Alllford,  N.  J..  R.  I).  No.  1. 

GOOD,  clean  boy  or  man  to  In-ip 
poultry  farm;  life  lob.  G. 

-Aspors.  Pa. 


in  fruit  noil 
KONTZ.AIIN, 


AA.ANIED — Relialde  man  for  general  dairv  work, 
modern  farm  Eastern  New  York,  milking  ina- 
eliiiies,  $35:  excellent  board  and  room.  \(i 
2158,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


W -ANTED — Poultrymnu  and  gardener  of  good 
liaints:  state  age,  nationality;  good  lionm; 
young  single  man  preferred.  J.  S.  K.,  AVoods 
town.  New  Jersey. 

W’A.NTED — Married  man,  without  children,  ns('- 

ful  around  private  residence  and  garden;  als  ► 
care  of  two  horses;  wages  $60  per  moiitli  witli 
J’®?,*  -Apply  to  PE’l'ER 

HL  ICHEO.N,  Purchase,  New  York,  Box  No.  4 


AA, ANTED — Y’oiing  man  as  assistant  to  ov  n  '•  - 
coiiiiuercial  poultry  farm.  NISSIK  JI(  K ;  I 

F-ARM,  .St.  James,  L,  I. 


W.ANTED — A  farmer’s  son  of  character  a:,il 
pose  for  farm  work:  must  milk  five 
J.  O.  H.ALE,  Bylield,  Mass, 


I  rr- 
cows. 


M-ARKET  G.ARDENER,  experienced  and  pra-- 
tical  la  commercial  market  gardening:  wag-  s 
$n0  and  board.  -Address  stating  qualifications 
RUX  505,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


IVliscellaneouis 


FOR  SALE — 4  Cyphers  Portable  Hovers  and 
Heaters  in  A  No.  1  condition.  F.  M.  D.AVI.'s 
Chase  Poultry  Farm.  Clnclnnatus,  N.  Y’.,  R.  I). 
No.  1. 


FOR  S.ALE — Empire  Grain 
frame;  nearly  new.  F'. 
Bethlehem,  N.  Y. 


Drill,  ten  hoed  ste-  1 
-A.  AA’ILTSIE,  Sontli 


PT'RE  .AI.APLE  SYRI’P  $1.25  gallon  F.  O. 
ERNE.ST  TOUCHETTE,  E.  Berkshire,  A  t. 


FOR  S-ALE — Three  bottom  John  Deere,  No.  2  en- 
gine  plow:  power  lift,  new  last  year,  ,$li)i). 
C.  -AI.  GIBBS,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.ALE — 1-nnit  Sharpies  .Aleciianical  Milker, 
in  good  condition,  gives  satisfaction,  selling  it 
because  have  sold  most  of  mv  dairv:  German 
silver  buckets.  Price  $275.  .NO.  2152,  .care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


W’ -ANTED — Oiie-liorse  liav  teddc 
tion.  FA  V.  AVIGH'IAAIA.N, 
Rliode  Island. 


(■  in  good  comli- 
North  Scitnate, 


FOR  S-ALE — Equipment  of  model  poultry  plant; 

incubators.  Hall  coal  brooders,  Norwicli  fee<|- 
ers,  air-lock  fountains,  trap-nests,  etc.;  perfeet 
condition;  also  list  of  customers.  MRS.  BEI{- 
T-AIL.  -Aloiitvale,  N.  J. 


FOR  S.AI.E — Corcoran  windmill,  good  order,  45- 
loot  wooden  tower,  well  parts,  etc.;  Imyer 
must  dismantle :  close  Fhde  main  line.  PriC  • 

$4().  MIL!.,  New  Y'ork  1'.  O.  Box  39(5. 


FOR  S-ALF; — 7  International  lOO-idiiek  liovers 
splendid  condition,  $4.50  each.  SU.NNY’VAI  F) 
F’-AItM,  Otego,  N.  Y. 


T  1 


Country  Roads 


demand  tires  that  are  tough,  road-resisting  and  resilient.  The  tires 
that  possess  these  qualities  and  many  more  besides — the  tires  that 
are  GOOD  tires — giving  better  service  and  more  mileage  for  the 
dollar — the  tires  that  go  farthest  and  last  longest — the  tires  that 
guarantee  all  the  best  points  in  tire  construction,  inspection,  work¬ 
manship  and  quality  are  United  States  Tires,  made  by  the  largest 
rubber  manufacturer  in  the  world. 

Equip  your  car  TO-DAY  with  United  States  Tires, 

There  are  five  treads  to  select  from.  The  quality  is  the  same 
in  each  case — SUPREME. 

United  States  Tires 

Are  Good  Tires 

‘Nobby’  ‘Chain’  ‘Usco’  ‘Royal  Cord’  ‘Plain’ 

A  tire  for  every  need  of  price  and  use 

United  Stateslire  Comp 
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The  Storage  of  Apples  on  the  Farm 

Good  Fruit  at  Light  Expense 
Part  T. 

URIED  FRUIT. — Severnl  years  ago,  before  I 
moved  to  the  country,  I  btH'iime  interested  in 
storing  a])ples  on  it  small  scale  for  my  own  use. 
In  my  city  hack  yard  I  tested  out  several  methods 
of  hnrying  fruit,  and  worked  out  a  practical  meth¬ 
od  of  keeping  small  quantities  for  an  almost  in- 
delinite  period.  The  chief  ftaiture  of  the  method 
I  -worked  otit  was  that  I  kept  the 
fruit  from  coming  into  dii'ect  contact 
with  the  water  which  had  seeped 
through  the  soil  from  the  surface. 

We  have  all  eaten  apples  hnri('d  in 
the  familiar  fashion  which  has  he('n 
in  vogue  on  all  farms  for  genera¬ 
tions.  and  such  apples  invariably 
taste  moldy.  This  I  managed  to 
prevent  hy  keeping  the  fruit  dry 
during  its  i)eriod  of  storage.  I 
])laced  the  fruit  to  he  kept  in  small 
boxes,  covered  the  boxes  with  many 
layers  of  newspapers  and  old  mag.i- 
zines,  and  then  piled  enough  diif  on 
top  of  the  i)apers  to  prevent  freez¬ 
ing.  The  ai)plcs  stored  in  this  way 
kei»t  beautifull.v  and  did  not  have 
any  ‘Taste  of  the  soil”  when  they 
were  taken  out  in  the  Spring. 

AX  ERROR  WITH  TARRED  PA¬ 
PER. — ^Aftei'  moving  to  the  farm  I 
tri(>d  the  same  scheme  on  a  larger 
.scale.  I  i)laced  half  a  dozen  barrels 
of  apples,  end  to  end,  on  a  slightly 
elevated  piece  of  ground.  Then,  be¬ 
cause  1  did  not  have  enough  ohl  ])a- 
pers  to  keep  them  dry  I  turned  to 
the  next  cheapest  thing  and  used 
common  tarred  paper,  laying  it 
lengthways  of  the  barrels  and  cov¬ 
ering  them  .so  tliat  no  percolating 
rain  water  could  reach  the  fruit. 

The  tarred  paper  kept  the  apples 
dry  all  right,  hut  it  ahso  imparted  to 
them  its  own  strong  and  charact<‘r- 
istic  flavor.  When  they  were  tak(>n 
o\it  in  the  Spi'ing  those  a])i»les  re¬ 
sembled  nothing  so  much  as  they 
did  moth  halls,  and  I  believe  they 
would  have  been  perfectly  safe  to 
u.se  for  that  purpo.se. 

CELLAR  STORAGE. —The  next 
year  we  began  to  experiment  with 
cellar  storage,  and  in  the  inteiwal 
since  have  workcMl  out  a  jiractical 
system  that  will  hold  apples  indetin- 
itely,  and  in  better  condition  than 
cold  storage.  In  fact  this  system 
gives  cold  storage  results  without 
the  loss  of  flavor  which  sometimes 
characterizes  the  commercially  stored 
fruit.  Our  tii-st  cellar  was  a  crude 
affair,  as  it  was  a  converted  “cold 
room”  that  had  been  built  on  one  of 
oui-  farms  by  a  former  owner  many 
years  ago. 

EARLY  EXl'ERIEXCE.— This  old 
cellar  Avas  located  in  a  “hank"  and 
was  built  of  sandstone  secured  in 
the  neighborhood.  The  stones  were 
loosely  laid  up  to  form  walls,  and 
the  roof  was  of  timber  covered  Avith 
eartli.  In  rebuilding  this  cellar  for 
our  apple  experiments,  Ave  made  a 
double-walled  door  and  installed  a  ?;ix-inch  tile 
drain.  We  ahso  provided  a  A’entilator  extending 
through  the  roof  in  one  corner.  Our  experience 
Avith  this  cellar  demonstrated  many  thing  on 
both  sides  of  the  question.  It  showed  us  con¬ 
clusively  that  Ave  could  hold  our  fruit  in  good 
condition.  It  also  showed  us  that  to  be  held  in 
good  condition  the  fruit  must  be  gathered  at  the 
right  time  and  handled  in  the  right  Avay.  It  also 
proved  that  one  of  the  things  Avhich  Ave  must 
gmird  against  Avas  the  insidious  mou.se.  That  old 


stone  cellar  kejtt  out  the  cold  Avonderfully  but 
it  Ava.s  a  regular  iiicnic  ground  for  all  the  mice  in 
the  neighborhood — and  it's  some  neigh  bo  rli.ood  for 
mice  at  that. 

LAIRRDVIXG  COXDTTIOXS.  —  Having  con¬ 
vinced  ourselves  that  cellar  storage  on  the  farm 
Avas  a  iiractical  possibility,  Ave  set  about  to  build 
a  cellar  which  Avould  fulfill  all  of  the  required 
conditions,  and  a  descrii)tion  of  that  building 
and  of  its  operation  the  past  season  Avill  best 
prove  my  i)oint  that  the  storage  of  api)les  on  the 


farm  can  be  made  a  success.  Our  ucav  cellar  is 
built  in  the  side  of  a  hill,  in  a  space  formerly  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  head  of  a  small  ravine.  We  staxt- 
(‘d  Avork  hy  digging  out  the  head  of  this  ravine 
to  a  depth  that  Avould  give  us  a  flat  floor  about 
oO  feet  long  and  .18  to  20  feet  Avide.  On  this  flat 
floor  Ave  built  a  concrete  box  having  in.side  dimen¬ 
sions  of  40x15  feet,  and  Avith  Avails  eight  feet 
high.  The  Avails  of  this  box  AAmre  a  foot  thick 
and  rested  on  the  native  stone  for  footing. 

MATERIALS  AXI)  (’OXSTRUCTIOX.— For  a 


roof  Ave  used  terra  cotta  Iniilding  tile  one  foot 
s(iuiu-e.  These  AA'ere  laid  on  the  form  AA'hich  .sup- 
ported  the  roof  during  construction,  and  AA’ere 
.spaced  foxir  inches  apax-t.  Coxicx*ete  was  then  pouicd 
over  and  betAA'een  these  tile.s,  .so  as  to  foi-in  a  solid 
slab.  This  gaA'e  a  i-oof  of  tile  with  four  inches  of 
concrete  OA^er  the  top.  and  Avith  16-inch  concrete 
la'ams  betAveen  each  course  of  tile.  Xear  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  each  of  these  beams  Ave  placed,  as  the  con¬ 
struction  ])roceeded,  one  tAvi.sted  iron  bar  1%  inch 
thick.  We  expected  that  this  roof  Avoidd  be  Avatex-- 
proof,  as  AA'e  had  used  a  Avaterpi-oofing 
xnaterial  in  the  conci’ete,  but  the  lix-st 
x'ain  disillu.sioned  us  on  this  scox*<\ 
and  Ave  had  to  px’ovide  some  other 
xnethod  of  turning  the  I'ain  aAvay. 
After  numeroxxs  consultations  Avith 
I’oofing  experts  Ave  determined  to  use 
a  good  gx'ade  of  “rubber”  x’oofing 
paper.  This  Avas  laid  directly  on  the 
smooth  concrete  surface,  and  Avas  ap¬ 
plied  so  that  each  strip  lappe<l  th(‘ 
other  hy  at  least  10  inches.  These 
laps  Avere  giA’en  a  liberal  coat  of 
roofing  cement.  We  then  applied  a 
coating  of  sti’aAV  to  protect  the  iicaa'- 
ly  applied  x'oofing.  ;ind  on  top  of  the 
.straAv  AA-e  dumped  a  layer  of  soil 
about  one  foot  thick.  I’he  .space 
ai’ound  the  walls  was  of  cour.se  tilled 
Avith  soil,  .so  that  Ave  had  in  elfect  the 
same  thing  that  Ave  had  in  our  old 
experimental  cellar.  In  this  ca.se  it 
Avas  a  concx’ete  box  com])letely  covex'ed 
Avith  earth  except  at  one  end,  Avhex’e 
enough  Avail  Avas  exposed  to  px’ovide 
for  a  foux’-foot  door. 

VERMIX-PROOF  VEXTILATTON. 
— Under  this  cellar  and  opening  into 
it  in  tAvo  places  Ave  i>rovided  a  12-inch 
di-ain  tile  to  perform  the  double 
function  of  carrying  off  Avater  and 
supplying  fx’e.sh  aii-.  In  the  roof  Ave 
pi’ovided  tAvo  12-inch  Aamtilatox’s. 
These  A'entilatoi’s  aa’ci’c  set  on  the  tojx 
of  tAA'o  cuixcx’cte  chimneys  built  into 
the  x’oof.  They  are  very  cax’efully 
and  thoroughly  screened  Avith  quar¬ 
ter-inch  mesh  Avii-e  cloth,  and  a  sim¬ 
ilar  screen  is  applied  over  the  eixd  of 
the  drain.  In  addition  to  this  the 
door  is  provided  Avith  a  heavy 
.scx’een,  so  that  the  exitix’e  buildixxg  is 
absolxitely  x*at  and  mouse-px'oof. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  impoxTant 
features  of  construction  in  a  cellar  of 
this  soxT,  ami  it  is  one  of  the  pxdme 
reasoxis  Avhy  such  a  cellar  must  be 
made  of  concrete  rather  than  of  field 
stone  or  of  AA'ood. 

PROYIDIXG  FOR  MOLSTURE.— It 
will  be  noticed  that  Ave  built  the 
x’oof  so  that  it  Avas  Avatex-proof.  This 
precaution  is  xiot  xieeded,  in  fact  it 
is  not  desix'able,  in  the  ca.se  of  the 
Avails.  We  Avi.sh  to  get  as  much 
moisture  ixito  the  hoxxse  as  po.ssible, 
but  Ave  do  not  Avant  any  of  it  to 
run  doAvn  oA-er  the  packages  of  ap¬ 
ples.  We  found  that  if  the  packages 
did  get  AA'et  it  did  not  matexdally  af¬ 
fect  their  keeinng  qualitie.s,  but  it 
ruined  the  appeai’ance  of  the  box  ox- 
barrel,  and  for  that  i-ea.soxx  Avas  xin- 
desirable.  As  is  Avell  knoAA’xi  the 
evapoi-atioxx  of  moistux-e  Avill  x-edxxce 
the  texnperature  of  the  surrounding  air.  In  a  cel¬ 
lar  such  as  Ave  haA-e  built  this  pi-inciple  foriiis  an 
importaxit  part  of  the  .successful  management  of 
the  place.  We  haA'e  px-ovided  an  abundance  of 
moistux-e  by  allOAving  the  AA'alls  to  x-exuain  in  the 
form  of  rough  concrete.  The  soil  xnoistixre  tx-ickles 
thx-ough  the.se  Avails  and  thx-ough  the  concx-ete  floor 
almost  all  Winter.  The  surplus  is  carried  aAvay 
hy  the  drain,  and  xnuch  is  evapox-ated  hy  the 
abundance  of  air  supplied  by  the  saxue  drain.  In 
the  early  Fall  this  evapox-ation  of  Avater  aids  ma- 
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tfi-iully  to  rodiice  (lio  tom  porn  tore  tho  fel¬ 

la  r,  so  that  even  early  in  the  season  we  have  an 
effect  that  is  coinpai-altle  to  chemical  cold  storaj^e. 

CAHM  f)F  FKUIT. — In  actual  use  this  cellar  has 
Kiven  remarkahle  temperature  results  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  Avas  not  completed  until  the  early 
l)art  of  October,  Avhen  we  were  already  packing 
fruit.  Another  year  we  shall  he  aide  to  start  its  op¬ 
eration  at  a  lower  tonperatnre  than  avc  did  in 
lOKi  and  Ave  liojte  with  eA'en  better  results  for  the 
fruit.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  Avas  j)ackpil  it  Avas 
taken  directly  to  the  cellar.  At  this  time  Ave  were 
haviiift  (piite  Avarm  weather,  and  the  celliir  tem¬ 
perature  was  noticeably  cooler  than  the  outside  air. 
If  the  fruit  was  very  Avarm  at  the  time  of  pack¬ 
ing  it  Avas  allowed  to  stand  exi)Osed  to  the  air  in 
our  ojjen  ])acking  shed  all  night.  'Phe  next  morn¬ 
ing  it  Avould  he  cool  enough  to  load  into  the  cellar. 
An  effort  Avas  made  to  keep  the  fruit  out  of  the 
cellar  unless  it  had  cooled  c<msiderahly.  I  kmnv 
of  one  man  Avho  built  a  similar  cellar  to  ours  and 
ruined  most  of  the  fruit  he  put  into  it.  lie  did 
not  i)ack  the  apples,  hut  carted  them  dii-ect  from 
the  tree  and  <lumped  them  into  large  bins.  As  a  result 
they  A\a«re  hot  when  they  Avere  put  in  and  being  in 
large  mas.ses  they  had  a  tendency  to  heat  still 
more.  Most  of  his  fruit  rotted. 

Indiana.  nEN.TAxiix  av.  pougi-ass. 


Facts  About  the  Vinegar  Business 

Is  there  any  money  to  he  made  in  the  vinegar  busi¬ 
ness?  (ian  you  give  any  or  all  of  the  ways  of  manu¬ 
facturing  vinegar?  About  what  are  cider  apples 
worth  f.o.h.  cars  New  York?  What  are  the  good  feat¬ 
ures  about  the  i)ickle  husiness?  Where  are  the  best 
markets  for  vat  runs  and  dills  to  get  quick  returns? 
About  what  do  the  farmers  get  for  raising  i)ickles? 

Ohio. 

S  to  the  money  that  can  he  made  from  the  vine¬ 
gar  busine.ss,  like  every  other  commercml  ven¬ 
ture,  that  de])ends  as  much,  or  more,  on  the  man 
hack  of  the  deal  and  his  determination  to  make 
progre.ss  as  upon  the  prosjjects  for  the  industry  in 
general.  One  of  the  largest  vinegar  companies  in 
this  part  of  Oie  country  is  located  in  Wayne 
County,  New  York,  and  it  has  increased  its  plant 
and  equipment,  even  added  branch  plants  from  time 
to  time,  so  it  can  he  sjiid  for  this  man  that. he  has 
made  a  decoded  success  of  the  husiness.  Another 
man  might  maneuver  the  plant  into  banki-uptcy  in 
five  years,  or  possibly  even  enlarge  on  the  present 
development.  It  all  depends  on  tlie  man. 

There  are  two  Avays  by  which  vinegar  is  com¬ 
mercially  manufactured  in  this  country,  though 
vinegar  can  be  produced  in  a  number  of  ways. 
The  first  method  is  by  the  cider  extraction  pro¬ 
cess;  that  is  by  pressing  the  juice  from  macerated 
apples  and  allowing  it  to  age.  Ap])les  for  this 
liurjiose  are  the  AA'indfalls  and  undesirable  fruit, 
bringing  the  farmer  anywhere  from  1.5  to  25  cents 
per  cwt.,  delivered  to  oar  side.  This  fruit,  repre¬ 
senting  the  culls  and  much  other  inferior  stock,  is 
ground  up  and  then  put  under  power  presses. 
The  finished  product  is  entitled  to  the  label  “Pure 
Cider  Vinegar.” 

The  second  method,  ealled  the  ])rocess  by  gener¬ 
ation,  utilizes  the  eAai])0]’ated  skins  and  cores  of 
a]tples,  or  AA’aste  and  chops  as  they  are  commonly 
called.  Space  does  no.t  permit  of  a  description  of 
the  process  here,  but  it  may  be  had  by  apidication 
from  the  Michigan  Dairy  and  Food  Department 
Rulletins  252-2.55,.  lion.  .Tames  W.  Ilelme,  State 
Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Lansing,  IMich.  Mr. 
Todd  here  goes  over  the  matter  in  his  report,  found 
on  page  nine.  Vinegar  made  after  this  ])rocess  is 
labeled,  “Made  from  Evaporated  Apple  I’roducts.” 
.Aluch  debate  and  feeling  has  i)eeu  exerei.sed  be¬ 
tween  the  adherents  of  the  tAvo  methods.  Each 
has  assailed  the  other  as  interested  in  an  impure 
food  product.  It  remains  that  perfectly  good  vine¬ 
gar  can  be  made  by  both  methods.  Possibly  more 
deception  is  jmssible  Avbere  the  green  fruit  is 
ground  up,  as  gathering  cider  apples  is  a  job  usu¬ 
ally  attended  to  after  more  important  Avork  is  out 
of  tlie  way,  and  Avholly  improper  fruit  jnay  find 
its  Avay  into  the  pulp.  A  thoroughly  decayed  ap- 
Iile  Avill  not  peel,  and  such  fruit  never  enters  the 
evaporating  process.  Then  too,  the  resident  qual¬ 
ities  of  good  vinegar  are  located  just  beneath  the 
skin  of  apples  and  these  are  all  found  in  the  evap¬ 
orated  skins,  or  waste.  In  the  average  year  it  co.sts 
the  vinegar  manufacturers  from  10  to  50  per  cent, 
more  to  make  vinegar  from  Avaste  than  from  fresh 
aiiples.  During  the  last  season  with  waste  selling 
jit  from  2%c  to  3c  per  pound,  it  would  cost  the 
manufacturer  apj)roxlmately  l^^c  more  per  gallon 
for  his  evaporated  apple  products  vinegar  than  it 
Avould  for  cider  vinegar  made  from  fre.sh  apples, 
and  this  year  is  no  great  exception  as  far  as  the 
price  of  apples  and  waste  is  concerned.  Many 
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vinegar  ('xperts  claim  that  the  evaporated  apple 
product  is  of  finer  quality  and  flavor. 

Whether  vinegar  from  skins  and  cores  Avill  ever 
fully  take  the  itlace  of  cider  vinegar  the  Avritev 
does  not  A^enture  to  predict.  However,  I  AA'ould  not 
mind  witnessing  a  le.ssening  of  the  old-fashioned 
cider  mills,  so  common  in  the  apple  districts  of 
New  York.  Too  often  have  the  lives  of  both  far¬ 
mer  and  village  man  been  blasted  of  all  that  is 
manly  and  good  by  too  fre<juent  reference  to  the 
family  cider  barrel.  The  habit,  once  formed,  groAVs 
and  groAV.s,  tintil  a  ma.ster  strength  “thirst  quench¬ 
er,”  such  as  will  eat  the  plate  from  tiiiAA’are,  is 
criiv’od.  Po.ssibly  the-  entrance  of  evapoi-ated  fruit 
in  the  manufacturing  proce.‘is  Avill  tend  toAvards 
more  sobriety  in  the  land. 

Pickles  are  seldom  gruAvn  on  a  large  .scale  re¬ 
mote  from  locations  near  pickle  factories  or  pickle 
tanks, — the  receiving  shitions  for  nojirby  factorie.s. 
.\s  a  crop  they  are  intensely  dependent  upon  the 
Avater  supply,  a  dry  se.-ison  giving  but  the  scantiest 
return.s.  The  best  markets  for  vat  runs  and  dills 
are  in  Nexv  York  City.  Last  year  the  iirice  paid 
to  groAvers  averaged  in  W.ayne  County.  .$20  i)er  ton 
for  sizes  up  to  four  inches.  This  year  contracts 
have  been  placed  Avith  the  groAvers  at  .$24  per  ton 
for  sizes  up  to  four  inches.  The  dill  pickle  husiness 
is  combined  Avith  the  manufacture  of  vinegar  in 
many  instances.  a.  ii.  p. 


College  Boys  as  Hired  Men 

YDTT  a.sk  for  expression  of  opinion  from  farmers 
in  regard  to  the  city4u-ed  agricultural  stu¬ 
dent  as  a  hired  man  on  a  farm.  We  h.ave  had 
many  city  boys  both  from  college  and  directly  from 
the  city.  In  general  they  haA'e  not  made  satis¬ 
factory  help,  although  tliere  have  been  exceptions. 
The  boy  who  has  been  rai.sed  in  the  city  and  has 
not  had  the  advantage  of  having  animals  for  pets, 
never  seems  to  be  in  sympathy  with  farm  animals, 
even  chickens.  It  is  my  theory  that  such  boys  Avould 
run  a  'better  chance  of  being  succe.ssful  at  truck 
farming  than  on  a  dairy  farm  .such  as  ours,  Avhere 
coAvs,  horses  and  chickens  are  the  principal 
factor. 

I  al.so  haA’e  another  theory  obtained  from  my 
experience;  that  the  city  boy  of  AA-ealth,  i.e.,  Avho 
has  had  boats  and  other  .sports  teaching  him  to  u.se 
his  hands,  and  to  think  quickly,  makes  a  better 
farm  hand  than  the  poor  boy.  One  serious  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  college  man  is  his  general  attitude  of 
mind.  He  usually  goes  out  for  the  Summer  for 
his  farm  experience,  becau.se  it  is  required  for  his 
degree,  and  it  is  like  “doing  time”  to  him  before 
he  even  starts  in.  Also  they  u.sually  start  out  as¬ 
suming  their  superior  knoAvledge  liecause  of  their 
college  training,  and  are  antagonistic  and  critical, 
rather  than  helpful.  They  seldom  have  been 
Avorth  to  us  half  Avhat  Ave  have  paid  themr  al¬ 
though  they  feel  that  they  are  Avoi-king  much  too 
hard  for  their  reward,  and  that  makes  for  mutTial 
discontent  and  dissati.sfaction. 

Among  the  exc-eptions  Ave  have  paid  boys  more 
at  the  end  of  the  season  than  they  Avere  engaged 
for,  and  have  some  very  loyal  friends  among  the 
men,  who  have  obtained  part  of  their  farm  ex¬ 
perience  with  us.  E.  MAC  nOXALll. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Hill  vs.  Drill  Corn 

IWOLLI)  A'ery  much  like  to  say  a  feAv  Avords  in 
defen.se  of  the  hill  system  of  groAving  corn,  as 
I  see  all  others  speak  for  the  drill.  I  Avant  it  un¬ 
derstood  that  I  am  speaking  for  the  farmer  Avho  has 
to  grasp  the  cultivator  handles  himself,  not  some 
of  the  gentlemen  farmers  Avho  have  recourse  to 
plenty  of  hired  help,  and  the  best  of  land  upon 
Avhich  to  groAV  their  coni. 

Our  farm  lands  Avhich  have  been  tilled  for  many 
decades,  in  a  majority  of  ca.ses  are  full  of  foul 
weed  seed,  and  then  Avhen  Ave  have  a  very  Avet  plant¬ 
ing  time  (as  last  season)  one  AA’as  fortunate  indeed 
who  could  manage  Avith  all  his  skill  or  wits  to  get 
his  corn  ground  fitted  and  ])lanted  betAveen  shoAV- 
ers.  This  is  not  the  end  here  as  Avith  a  grain  crop, 
but  nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  the  after  cultiva¬ 
tion  which  brings  the  bumper  crop. 

The  gentleman  farmers  Avill  tell  us  to  start  the 
Aveeder  or  smoothing  harroAV  at  once,  but  Avhen  it 
is  rain,  rain,  almost  unceasingly  AA’hat  are  Ave  to 
do?  Only  “bide  our  time”  so  to  speak,  and  before 
we  are  aAvare  of  it,  tlie  Aveeds  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  'much  advised  Aveeder  or  smoothing  harroAV, 
and  nothing  but  the  cultivator  will  uproot  them. 
Here  is  where  the  check-row  puts  it  all  over  the 
drill  system.  You  soon  have  a  cornfield  away  ahead 
of  the  weeds.  Not  so  when  one  can  only  cultivate 


one  way.  as  the  Avriter  has  found  out  by  sad  ex¬ 
perience  in  past  wet  seasons. 

For  several  years  past  1  have  practised  groAving 
a  part  of  my  silage  corn  in  hills,  and  I  do  not  re¬ 
member  of  one  single  instance  where  it  aa'us  check- 
rowed  Avhen  the  yield  Avas  not  equivalent,  and  many 
times  in  a  wet  season  directly  folloAving  planting 
it  was  far  ahead  of  the  drliled  corn,  and  of  far 
better  quality. 

The  past  season  I  had  one  field  of  tAA’o  acres  that 
was  a  sight  to  behold;  I  do  not  knoAV  Iioav  many 
said  it  AA'as  the  best  piece  of  corn  they  ever  saAv. 
and  I  am  confident  if  it  had  been  drilled  I  .should 
never  haA’e  heard  those  reni.arks.  for  it  av.ms  lo¬ 
cated  just  beloAV  the  barnyard,  and  AAaas  badly  in¬ 
fested  Avith  quack  grass,  to  say  nothing  about  the 
Aveeds.  Those  tAAm  acres  AA^ere  given  thorough  cul- 
th’ation  both  ways  as  long  as  it  Avas  po.ssible  to  get 
through  with  a  horse  (muzzled)  and  cultiAmtor, 
and  what  was  the  harvest?  Those  tAVO  acres  of 
corn  nearly,  if  not  quite  half  filled  a  .silo  ldx.30,  and 
you  fanners  who  have  fille<l  silos  of  th.at  size  knoAV 
something  of  Avhat  the  yield  must  haA’e  been.  No 
matter  Iioav  raaiiy  laud  the  drill  system,  so  long  as 
I  can  and  do  grow  more  corn  of  far  better  quality. 
Avith  less  hand  labor,  I  shall  folloAV  the  roAvs  in  both 
directions.  avm.  ir.  ckoxk. 

('henango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Sugar-beet  Growers  and  the  Grange 

N  page  51.3  in  the  article  on  the  “Michigan 
Iteet  OroAvers’  Association,”  a  very  important 
omission  was  made  of  the  part  the  ilichigan  State 
Grange  took  in  the  solution  of  the  controA’er.sy  in 
regard  to  the  price  of  sugar  beets  for  1917. 

The  Michigan  State  Grange  at  its  last  annual 
meeting,  December,  1910,  ai)pointed  a  committee  to 
confer  with  the  sugar  beet  growers  of  the  State. 
This  committee  called  a  meeting  of  the  sugar  beet 
growers.  The  Overseer  of  the  Michigan  State 
Grange  “studied  the  question”  and  gave  at  this 
meeting  the  report  you  haA’e  quoted  from  in  the 
article  Ave  are  considering. 

At  this  meeting  a  committee  Avas  appointed  to 
confer  with  the  beet  sugar  factory  men,  but  the 
conference  Avas  Avithout  favorable  re.sults,  and  at  a 
second  conference  no  agreement  was  I’eached.  At 
last  and  (piite  recently  Governor  Sleeper  called  a 
conference  of  the  two  committees  (the  Grange 
sugar  beet  groAA’ers  and  the  beet  sugar  manufac¬ 
turers)  and  urged  them  to  get  together,  which  they 
did,  the  groAvers  securing  their  price  and  some  other 
favorable  concessions. 

At  first  the  sugar  factory  men  flatly  refused  to 
con.sider  any  proposition  from  the  beet  growei’s’ 
committee  inci’ea.sing  the  price  for  1917  beets,  but 
the  beet  groAA’ers  stood  together  and  Avon  out.  We 
AA’ho  Avere  on  the  ground  and  Avatched  the  contest 
think  the  State  Grange  Avith  its  organization  and 
means  a  most  poAverful  factor  in  securing  the  faA’- 
orable  results  obtained.  The  blaster  of  the  State 
Grange  Avas  a  member  of  both  beet  gnw(*rs'  com- 
mittee.s.  i..  n.  taggakt. 


Seed  Beans  Should  Be  Tested 

My  experience  has  convinced  me  lhat  our  .seed 
beans  are  often  defectiA-e  in  vitality,  re.'^ult- 
ing  in  a  total  failure  to  gmaninate,  or  Aveak  plants 
that  cannot  produce  a  normal  groAvth.  It  is  not 
too  late  yet  to  test  the  seed  intended  for  planting. 
I  find  that  two  and  eA’cn  three-year-old  seed  Avill 
shoAV  better  germinating  poAver  than  iieAA’  seed,  pro¬ 
vided  it  has  been  properly  stored.  Seed  from  the 
1910  crop  is  a  doubtful  proposition.  There  is  no 
.seed  that  is  more  easily  affected  by  dampness  than 
is  the  bean.  Often  the  crop,  even  if  gathered  and 
stored  in  the  barn  Avhen  fully  cured,  will  SAV’eat 
and  gather  dampne.ss  in  the  moAV,  and  often  heat 
to  a  d('gree  that  Avill  injure  vitality.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  this  often  happens.  The  beans  when 
thrashed  may  be  dry  enough  for  market,  but  if  imt 
away  in  Fags  or  stored  in  a  tight  bin,  may  gather 
dampness,  and  if  freezing  occurs  Avhen  the  beans 
are  damp  the  vitality  is  surely  injured  if  not  en¬ 
tirely  destroyed.  Last  season  my  tenant  planted 
15  acres  of  yelloAV  eyes;  they  came  Aip  so  poorly 
that  all  the  plants  could  have  groAVU  on  tAVO  acres. 
I  thiidv  the  seed  Avhich  Ave  bought  of  a  dealer  had 
been  heated  in  the  moAV,  as  the  field  Avas  clover  .sod 
and  the  .soil  in  good  condition.  Seed  beans  should  be 
kept  in  some  place  Avhere  dampness  and  freezing 
cannot  occur,  and  the  seed  should  be  tested  so  that 
we  may  know  Avhether  to  discard  it  altogether  or 
plant  more  to  the  acre  to  alloAV  for  the  defective 
seed.  This  year,  in  particular,  the  county  needs  as 
near  maximum  yield  of  all  crops  as  it  is  possible  to 
obtain.  henry  k.  c'ox. 

New  York. 
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A  Cow-pasture  Fortune 

Pumping  Gravel  on  an  Ohio  Farm 

Fortunes  are  occasionally  found  in  most  un¬ 
expected  places,  and  now  and  then,  beneath 
one’s  feet,  A\'here  we  have  passed  daily  for  years 
without  susi)ecting  it.  These  fortunes  are  not  al¬ 
ways  gold,  or  prized  minerals:  often  the  oven)]us, 
;ind  seeming  waste  material  in  the  building  of  the 
world.  Such  a  find  has  lately  been  uncovei-ed  in 
the  northwest  corner  of  Portage  Co.,  Q.,  20  miles 
fi'om  Cleveland,  laud  alongside  of  the  railroad. 
'I'liis  has  become  a  cement  age,  and  seemingly 
(‘verything  now  made  of  a  structural 
kind,  is  wholly  or  part  cement,  but 
all  sand  and  gravel  is  not  equally 
valuable,  for  it  wants  a  sort  of  clear 
cut  “grit”  to  bind  the  cement  cora- 
jio\ind,  and  become  an  imperishable 
Ihing. 

T'sually  the  gravel-sand  sought  is 
found  in  the  blutfs  and  the  small 
hills  of  the  glacial  di’ift.  but  in 
this  instance  the  i)rospector  made 
his  discovery  in  the  valley.  The 
little  Chagrin  itiver  here  flows 
along  through  the  pasture  and 
meadow  lands,  a  great  big  spring 
brook  most  of  the  year,  turning 
here  and  tlun-e  as  it  winds  along  the 
valley,  and  between  miniature 
bliifl'.s,  and  at  this  particular  point, 
the  valjey  broadens  and  makes  a 
most  romantic  river  pasture  of 
.about  no  acres,  with  a  supposed 
viilue  of  ]iossibl.v  .$.50  an  acre  l>e- 
cause  it  was  good  grass  land  .and 
well  watered,  but  no  one  supposed 
for  a  moment  that  beneath  this 
V, alley  was  hidden  a  fortune.  It 
Avas  not  .supi>os{ihle,  becau.se  tbf^ 
low  hills  about  were  made  up  of 
worlhle.ss  Avhite  drift  sand  land. 

One  daj'  a  prospector  came  to 
look  at  the  sand  bluffs.  lie  saAV 
more  than  .sand.  Would  the  farmer 
sell  his  farm?  Half  of  it?  Pos¬ 
sibly!  It  Avould  take  the  little 
jia.sture  A-alley?  Yes,  at  $80  an  acre. 

An  option  for  00  days?  Then  the 
investigators  came  Avith  boring 
tools,  and  they  found  that  beneath 
the  river,  covering  the  entire  50 
acres  of  i)asture  there  Avas  a  bed 
of  the  linest  building  graA’el,  to  a 
(lei*lh  of  from  300  to  150  feet,  inex- 
lijuistible  in  amount,  and  a  kind 
that  .sells  instantly  in  the  city  at 
$1.75  a  ton.  Ev'ery  one  of  the.se 
lest  Avells  revealed  inexhaustible 
amounts  of  the  purest  Avater.  O’lie 
rivtn-  sup])lied  more,,  they  Avould 
put  in  sand-sucker  dredges,  elevate 
tiu'  wjiter  and  gruA'el  to  a  certain 
height,  deliver  it  into  the  freight 
cars  direct,  and  avoid  all  manual 
labor.  Then  this  occurred.  Elevmv 
miles  aAva.A'  there  Avas  a  great  elec¬ 
tive  jioAver  station.  Why  not  run 
high  ten.sion  power  line  to  the  .sand 
immps,  and  drive  all  mechanism  at 
minimum  cost,  and  haA-e  that  poaa'- 
er  automatic,  and  put  at  Avork  by 
the  turn  of  a  .switch?  It  Avas  some 
work  to  prepare;  dam  the  little 
river  to  get  a  starting  pool,  grade 
far  a  railroad  track  from  the  main 
line  half  a  mile  UAA-ay,  and  build 
the  .sand  tOAver;  build  the  poAver 
line  11  mile.s,  and  put  in  all  appli^ 
ances.  Eight  mnotlis  after,  the 
structures  looked  as  depicted  in 
the  three  pictui'es.  fl’lie  poAver 
beat,  Avith  its  great  14-inch  de¬ 
livery  centrifugal  pump,  the  great  generator  and 
40-feet  long  suction  dip  dredge,  and  all  conqilete  to 
load  80  50-ton  cars  in  10  hour.s.  As  seen,  tlie  boat 
is  about  1(X)  fcH't  long,  and  35  broad,  built  in  the 
most  .substantial  manner.  Inside  are  the  great 
imnijis  and  electric  generators.  The  14-inch  trans¬ 
mission  i)i])es  are  seen  buo.ved  up  by  small  i)ontoon 
boats.  Each  length  of  pipe  IS  feet  long  is  made 
flexible  Avith  its  neighbor  Avith  inch  thick  rubber  ' 
collars,  made  tight  Avith  clamps  and  turn  buckles. 

•  be  boat  is  under  its  OAvn  control  and  Avorks  in 
half  circles,  and  Avith  its  GO-ft.  derrick  moves  an  im- 
iiuvise  amount  of  gravel  at  each  “turn.”  The  pressure 
of  the  ])ump  .sends  the  .sand  and  AAViter  uj)  the  pipe 
"ith  great  force  to  the  top  of  the  .screen  huilding. 


some  0.)  teet  in  height.  Here  the  contents  .are  poured 
upon  a  pair  of  huge  rough  rollers  Avhich  reduce 
the  .size  of  the  OA-er-large  graA'el  and  small  stones 
to  ('gg  size,  and  from  then  doAvn  the  sieA’es  .are 
graded  to  size  so  by  the  time  a  grist  is  through, 
the  graA’el  is  graded  into  tiA’e  sizes,  and  each  run 
into  its  OAvn  car.  and  the  SAvitch  engine  ready  to 
l)ut  it  into  its  place  in  the  train  that  in  a  few 
hours  later  AA’ill  be  in  CleA'eland,  a  .system  AAiiich 
Avill  be  made  clear  by  a  study  of  Fig.  252.  Fig. 
251  is  the  great  pi])e  line  trestle  from  the  .shore  to 
the  top  of  the  toAver.  Of  course  the  Avater  quickly 
parts  company  Avitli  gi-avel,  and  tinds  its  AA’ay  back 


men  no  an  the  work  at  the  sand  mill.  I’he  freight 
is  ,$G00  a  day  as  an  average.  The  sand  sells  for 
.$1.75  <a  ton.  There  is  some  breakage,  and  some  de¬ 
lay  in  the  railAA'a.A’  .supplying  suflicient  car,s.  It  is 
certainly  a  paying  i)roi)osition.  The  company  is 
a  great  construction  concern  u.sing  the  larger  ])art 
of  the  material  in  their  own  building,  one  item  of 
Avhich  is  the  huge,  three  million-doll.ar  concrete 
bi-idge  acro.ss  the  A'alley  in  f’leveland,  Ohio,  and 
no  end  of  miles  of  concrete  pavement.  The  .s.and 
mill  is  an  object  of  great  interest,  and  the  Avonder 
is  that  the  little,  back-riA’or  coav  pasture,  has  be¬ 
come  a  mine  of  Avealth  to  its  OAvners.  but  it’s  no 
r(‘fl(*ction  upon  its  old  owner  th.at 
he  did  not  discover  its  v.alue,  for  it 
has  taken  a  iortune  to  make  a  for¬ 
tune  pos.sible.  .T.  o. 

( )hio. 


General  View  of  the  Ohio  Gravel  Plant.  Fig.  250 


Pipe  Line  Trestle  to  Top  of  Tower.  Fig.  251 
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Where  the  Gravel  is  Crushed  and  Loaded.  Fig.  252 


to  the  jKiol  from  Avhenct*  it  Ciime.  tind  is  possibly 
pumped  OA’er  .seA’eral  times,  in  Avhole  or  part. 

It  seems  incredible  tlmt  so  much  material  can  be 
(‘Uwatt'd  to  the  top  of  tjie  tower  and  so  laipidly. 
One  hundred  and  tift.A’  tons  iter  hour  has  been 
loaded,  and  an  average  run  is  something  oA'er  100 
tons  ])(>r  hour;  but  to  think  that  ovt'r  in  neighbor 
(’jise’s  COAV  piisture,  Avhere  the  grass  crop  av:is  po.s- 
sibly  .$5  per  ;icre  per  annum.  .$2,000  Avorth  of  sand 
is  being  taken  u])  daily!  Certainly  it  co.st  to  get 
the  mill  running,  q’he  boat  alone  with  its  ma¬ 
chinery  cost  .$,50,000  and  .grading,  tracks,  and  the 
l.abor,  .$100,000  more,  not  to  mention  11  miles  of 
the  finest  of  high  voltage  transmission  poAver  line. 
What  are  the  profits?  I  hardly  knoAV  I  Twelve 


Where  Tree  Roots  Go  To 

The  remit  rks  of  .1.  Henry 
Rines  on  itiige  .510  call  uj)  it 
stibject  about  which  there  is  it  great 
dtail  Avritten,  some  of  AA'hich  is 
bit.sed  on  ob.serviition.  I  liaAe  noted 
a  number  of  articles  in  recent 
fiirin  papers  stating  that  the  roots 
of  trees  it  re  usuiill.v  of  such  and  such 
a  length.  Some  Imve  them  extend 
nciirly  its  far  as  the  branches,  .some 
it  little  farther,  AA'hile  ;i  fcAV  Aaai- 
tnresoine  ones  .say  tlmt  the  roots 
niiiy  extend  it  few  feet  fiirther  thiin 
the  briinche.s.  It  has  been  my 
fortune  (iuul  occiisionally  mis¬ 
fortune)  to  note  the  length  of  the 
roots  of  SI  number  of  different 
kinds  of  trees  in  the  hist  20  years 
or  more,  and  it  is  my  opinion  tlmt 
few,  if  any,  trees  have  roots  as 
short  n.s  the  di.stance  from  the  .sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  to  the  tip  of  the 
fiirthest  branch,  measurcsl  along 
the  trunk  and  the  limbs.  Yester- 
<l:iy,  in  digging  out  a  tree  girdled 
by  mice,  I  found  a  cherry  root  more 
limn  an  inch  in  diameter  at  a  dis- 
t.ince  of  more  tlmn  40  f(H*t  from 
the  neiirest  cherry  .stump,  and 
iibout  a  hundred  feet  from  the 
nearest  .standing  tree.  This  root 
had  groAvn  in  the  two  growing  .sea¬ 
sons  since  the  trees  AA’ere  set  Last 
some  deep  ploAving, 
hestnut  roots  more 
from  the  nearest 
our  nuiAseries  is  in 
it  is  not  unusual 
to  lind  roots  twice  as  lung  as  the 
tree.s,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  Avhere  they  break.  Un¬ 
less  there  Avere  .some  .special  rea¬ 
son  Avhy  the  roots  could  not  grow, 
I  .should  expect  to  find  roots  of  an 
apple  tree  20  feet  tall  at  all  points 
Avithin  GO  feet  of  the  base  of  the 
tree  and.  in  our  soils,  to  a  depth 
of  Avell  toward  20  feet. 

In  the  case  of  tree.s  making  an 
extra  strong  root  groAvth,  such  as 
Avlllow.s,  cefftonwoods  and  locust,  it 
is  likidy  Unit  the  roots  of  a 
healthy  tree  of  good  size  Avill  pret- 
t.v  Avell  cover  an  acre.  When  Ave 
con.sider  that  a  locust  .stumj)  Avill 
not  only  .send  up  a  large  number  of 
sjtrouts,  but  that  .sju-outs  Avill  come 
up  all  along  the  roots,  and  that 
these  are  armed  Avith  strong 
thorns,  it  looks  less  probable  that 
the  sheep  Avould  clean  them  up  in 
four  year.s.  Certainly,  the  ground 
Avould  have  to  be  so  heaA’ily  pas¬ 
tured  for  several  sea.sons  that  the  sheep  Avould  get 
every  sjirout  before  it  Avas  an  inch  tall.  After  that 
it  might  be  50  year.s  before  the  stumps  had  all 
rotted  aAvay,  .so  that  they  could  be  “kicked  over 
by  the  foot.” 

I  have  before  me  a  book  Avritten  by  a  man  who 
jirobably  in  the  course  of  a  year  teaches  the  same 
ideas  to  large  classes  of  students,  in  Avhich  he  ghes 
cnsiderahle  space  to  a  di.scussion  of  the  Avasteful 
method  of  planting  an  orchard  in  squai'es.  He 
shoAvs  that  2.3  per  cent,  of  the  area  is  “Avasted.’’ 
but  neglects  to  consider  the  fact  that  the  roots 
tlioroughly  fill  this  “Avaste”  ground,  and  that  the 
tops  of  the  trees  in  an  orchard  should  never  be  al- 
loAved  to  touch.  He  shows  diagrams  in  Avhich  the 
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trees  are  represented  by  circles.  If  these 
circles  were  properly  drawn  to  leave  a 
spacHi  of  four  or  live  feet  between  the 
tre<‘s  he  would  have  much  more  “waste 
space.”  It  would  be  an  illuminating  ex- 
ptu-ience  for  him  to  plow,  cultivate, 
spray  or  collect  apples  in  an  orchard 
planted  in  a  triangular  or  hexagonal  sys¬ 
tem  for  a  week,  any  job  where  he  would 
have  to  drive  a  team.  Ai.FUKi)  C’.  wiacn. 

Wayne  f’f)unty,  N.  Y. 


A  Bean  Fraud  in  Maine 

A  man  from  Ar<K)stook  (’ounty,  Me., 
called  at  my  house  to-day  sellng  what  is 
called  the  I’rga  bean.  He  claimed  they 
could  be  ground  into  a  tine  Hour  for  home 
use.  He  wouldn’t  sell  less  than  two  or 
more  than  24  to  each  customer.  His  juace 
was  2c  each.  He  said  there  was  a  new  in¬ 
dustry  just  being  started  to  grind  these 
Ix'ans  into  flour,  'rhis  cori)oration  would 
buy  all  the  beans  one  could  raise.  Quite 
a  number  of  farmers  around  here  bought 
a  dozen  or  so,  but  I  did  not,  because  I 
thought  he  was  a  big  fraud  getting  a  very 
high  i)rice  for  his  beans.  Thest;  were 
tlat  and  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
looked  like  a  flat  horse  chestnut.  Is  he 
a  fraud  or  notV  What  is  your  opinion? 

Maine.  ii.  A.  B. 

II.  A.  B.  .says  that  this  agent’s  main 
business  seeme<l  to  be  to  try  to  get  the 
number  of  children  and  similar  items 
about  the  farm,  but  he  ended  up  apjnir- 


The  Broad  or  Windsor  Bean.  Fig.  253 


ently  by  trying  to  sell  this  so-called  Urga 
bean.  When  we  finst  heard  the  name  we 
thought  it  might  be  one  of  the  varieti  's 
of  Soy  or  Soja  bean.  Some  of  the.se 
have  been  recommended  in  the  i)ast  as  a 
substitute  for  coffee,  while  <ff.hers  have 
been  highly  praised  for  their  value  as 
food  or  for  green  manuring.  We  finally 
obtained  samples  of  the  bean,  and  two 
of  them  are  pictured  at  Fig.  2.o2.  It  is 
the  common  Broad  or  Windsor  bean.  In 
England  every  cottager  or  small  farmer 
grows  this  bean,  and  it  is  about  as  com¬ 
mon  as  our  Eima  beans  or  snap  beans  in 
this  country.  They  give  a  large  crop  in 
Northern  Europe,  and  are  very  nour¬ 
ishing.  The  English  people  usually  shell 
them  out  and  cook  while  the  beans  are 
young  and  green,  as  they  are  very  tough 
when  permitted  to  mature.  These  beans 
are  usually  boiled  with  a  sprig  of  pars¬ 
ley,  and  served  with  bacon,  either  frical 
or  boih'd.  There  are  many  references  to 
thetn  in  English  literature.  Those  who 
have  read  (leorge  Eliot’s  story  of 
“Brother  Jacob,”  will  recall  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  them.  There  are  two  varieties  of 
this  jilant,  Vicia  Fab.a,  the  field  or  hor,se 
bean,  fed  largely  dry  to  horses  in  Great 
Britain,  and  the  garden  broad  bean. 
They  have  Ix'en  cultivated  from  prehis¬ 
toric  times.  Our  climate  does  not  suit 
them,  and  they  are  very  subject  to  aphis 
infestation.  They  can  be  bought  from 
the  seedsmen  in  New  York  for  about 
one-tenth  the  i)rice  demanded  by  this 
faker,  who  sold  the  beans  in  Maine.  He 
is  a  fraud  for  claiming  wliat  he  did  about 
this  common  Broad  bean.  At  any  rate 
he  seems  to  know  beans,  and  also  the  soft 
side  of  human  natui’o,  for  many  people 
will  give  2c  for  a  bean  of  this  sort,  and 
buy  them  to  the  limit,  when  they  would 
not  pay  a  i)enny  for  some  standard  old 
variety  which  would  really  be  of  service 
to  them. 


Wild  Pear  Seedlings 

I  would  suggest  to  IT.  K.  M.,  on  page 
that  he  will  save  money  and  his 
serenity  by  pulling  out  all  the  wild  pear 
seedlings  he  mentions  and' — if  he  intends 
to  grow  a  pear  orchard  at  all — setting 
two-year  Bartlett  and  Anjou  pe:irs, 
propagated  on  French  roots.  Our  na¬ 
tive  seedlings,  at  about  bearing  time, 
send  uji  an  extensive  crop  of  root-.shoots 
that  grow  more  and  more  troublesome 
until  it  finally  becomes  ncccs.sary  to  cut 
down  and  grub  out  the  trees  and  roots, 
to  get  rid  of  these  shoots. 

The  Lincoln  pear  (not  the  “Lincoln 
Coreless,”  which  is  worthless)  is  a  dc- 
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licious  i)roduction  and  profitable  pear  as 
grown  here. 

.Maryliind.  .JOHN  r.  KrJEXAX,  M.  n. 


Budding ;  Cellar  Storage  of  Apples 

1.  Will  you  give  complete  instructions 
for  bud-grafting,  with  its  adv.antages? 
2.  Also  give  description  of  a  cheap  cold 
storage  jdant,  in  which  to  i)lace  api)les 
so  that  one  or  two  barrels  per  week  can 
b(!  taken  out  to  retail  (pre.sent  cellar 
I)referred).  This  would  mean  that  a 
capacity  of  40  or  .oO  barrels  would  be  re¬ 
quired,  Our  cellar  is  in  dry  sand  soil, 
hut  fruit  withers  .some;  perhai).s  cellar 
is  too  dry.  Would  a  tub  of  wuiter  kept 
with  fruit  help  this?  ^  Cellar  ahso  gets 
below  freezing  when  it  gets  I.l  or  20 
deg.  outdoors,  but  this  I  remedy  by  hang¬ 
ing  lanterns  near  fruit,  and  shall  bank 
house  above  sill  line.  What  about  ven- 
lilation?  Would  it  be  best  to  parti¬ 
tion  fruit  from  the  rest  of  cellar?  No 
heating  plant  in  cellar  and  we  use  it 
for  i!icubator  room.  C.  B,  F. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

1.  Bud-grafting  or  budding  is  usually 
emjdoyed  in  working  over  small  stocks 
and  is  seldom  u.sed  in  top-working  large 
trees.  In  fact  it  is  strictly  .a  nursery 
operation,  or  used  to  work  over  young 
stock.s  in  the  orchard  a  year  or  two 
after  set.  For  instance.  Twenty  Ounce 
and  King  apples  are  often  work<?d  on 
Northern  {Spy  stock,  thus  eliminating  to 
a  certain  extent  the  trunk  weakness  of 
the  foimer  varieties.  A  Northern  ,Spy 
set  this  Spring  can  be  budded  to  the 
desired  variety  in  .Tuly  or  August,  and 
if  the  bud  take.s  successLilly  the  top 
above  the  bud  can  be  removed  next 
{spring.  The  bud  will  then  start  into 
growth  and  will  form  the  top  of  .the  tree. 
The  advantage  in  budding  i.s,  that 
should  the  bud  fail  to  take,  no  damage 
has  been  done  the  tree  and  it  can  be 
either  grafted  the  following  Spring  or 
budded  again  the  next  Rummer.  Not 
only  can  the  trunk  be  formed  of  the 
hardiest  wood  in  this  way,  but  ahso  the 
scaffold  branches,  and  the.se  can,  with  a 
little  extra  work,  be  worked  over  by 
budding.  If  the  trees  have  been  set 
more  than  three  years  probably  cleft¬ 
grafting  will  be  preferable. 

2.  If  O.  B.  F.  will  divide  his  pre.sent 
cellar  so  he  can  hold  his  apple  cellar  at 
a  uniform  or  fairly  uniform  tempera¬ 
ture,  pi-eferably  from  34  to  40  degrees, 
and  will  carefully  grade  and  pack  his 
apples  in  double-head  barrels,  he  should 
have  no  trouble  in  keeping  them  in  good 
condition  until  April  1st.  Pack  in  bar¬ 
rels  and  put  in  cellar  the  same  day 
picked.  If  api)les  still  show  a  tendency 
to  shrivel  any  method  that  would  add 
moi.sture  ito  the  air  in  cellar  would 
probably  clu'ck  shrivelling.  G.  R,  S. 


Pear  for  Severe  Climate 

Gan  you  tell  me  a  variety  of  pear  that 
could  stand  the  Adirondack  weather? 
We  often  have  20,  30,  and  40  below  zero 
in  Winter.  1  have  planted  some  which 
are  living,  but  only  one  year  planted.  I 
got  some  nice  looking  apple  trees  last 
Fall  and  I  intend  to  get  more.  Cherry 
trees  bloomed  the  second  year. 

Piseco,  N.  Y.  A.  ir.  s. 

I  woukl  recommend  Anjou,  Rcckel, 
Flemi.sh  Beauty,  Winter  Nells,  Tyson, 
Hheldon  and  Lawrence,  All  of  these  va¬ 
rieties  have  endur<‘d  35  degrees  below 
zero  here  without  injury.  Anjou  is  a 
little  tardy  in  coming  into  bearing,  but 
is  a  magnificent  grower.  Flemish 
Beauty  is  one  of  the  very  hardiest,  and 
a  very  handsome  and  good  pear  at  its 
best,  although  it  needs  special  spraying 
in  some  si^ctions  to  keep  it  free  from 
scab,  Tyson  is  a  very  strong  healthy 
grower,  and  although  not  of  highest 
quality  is  very  good  for  an  early  pear. 
SeCkel  makes  up  in  quality  what  it 
lacks  in  size,  and  there  is  no  other  pear 
that  will  quite  take  the  place  of  Shel¬ 
don  in  its  season.  Winter  Nelis  and 
Lawrence  are  the  very  best  AVinter  i)ear.s 
although  the  former  needs  very  thorough 
.si)raying  in  some  Sections  to  pr(>vent 
.scab.  G.  K.  R. 


Black  Ben  Davis  Apples 

Two  years  ago  I  set  out  100  Black  Ben 
api)les.  Now  I  have  “cold  feet,”  and 
wish  they  were  something  else.  Would 
you  advise  working  them  over  say  to 
William.s  Early  Red,  as  I  have  not  many 
early  apples,  or  is  there  as  much  money 
in  “letting  the  turkey  set?”  Have  also 
thought  of  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin. 

Kingston,  N.  Y.  J.  R.  N. 

I  would  top-work  the  Black  Ben  trees 
to  some- standard  variety  that  has  proved 
its  merits  under  local  conditions,  and  if 


.7.  R.  N.  feels  that  he  made  a  mistake  in 
setting  Black  Ben,  is  he  certain  that 
William.s  Eaily  Red  or  Cox’s  Orange  will 
be  any  better  than  Black  Ben  from  .a 
dollars  and  cents  standpoint?  Unless  he 
has  a  special  market  for  these  varieties  I 
ladieve  he  would  do  better  to  work  over 
to  some  .standard  variety  that  has  shown 
its  adaptability  in  his  immediate  neigh¬ 
borhood.  AVilliams,  coming  as  it  does 
ahead  of  many  of  the  attractive  red  Fall 
varieties,  might  prove  i)rofitable  if  adapt¬ 
ed  to  .7.  R.  N.’s  condition.s,  and  has  the 
advantage  of  lengthening  the  picking 
season.  Co.x’s  Orange  may  command  a 
high  price  as  an  export  apple,  but  I 
doubt  if  the  demand  for  it  will  ever 
amount  to  much  in  American  markets. 

o.  K.  s. 


Scarified  Sweet  Clover  Seed 

Charles  B,  V>Mng  renders  good  service 
in  oi)posing  the  u.se  of  unhulled  Sweet 
clover.  I  have  a  recent  letter  from  Mr, 
71.  S.  (’oe  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
diistry.  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  in  which  he  says:  “I  have 
never  favoixKl  Winter  seeding  of  Sweet 
clover  unless  it  is  with  unhulh'd  seed, 
and  since  the  chances  of  obtaining  stands 
with  unhulled  seed  are  so  much  le.ss  than 
where  good  scarified  S(*ed  is  used,  I  try 
to  discourage  the  sowing  of  it.” 

The  North  Dakota  Agricultural  ('ol- 
lege  has  recently  i.ssued  a  warning 
against  using  the  unhulled  seed  both  be¬ 
cause  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  results 
and  because  the  small  seed  and  imma¬ 
ture  .seed  is  included  which  would  nat¬ 
urally  be  blown  out  in  preparing  the 
scarified  seed.  Unhulled  seed  when  al¬ 
lowed  to  take  its  time  and  choose  its  place 
is  all  right,  but  it  do<!S  not  work  well 
where  a  whole  field  is  wanted  to  be 
brought  at  once  into  Rweet  clover. 

(Mlumbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  n.vrus  c.  s.MiTir. 


Bean  Harvesters 

The  (luestion  of  whether  bean  har¬ 
vesters  “pay”  or  not  is  rather  compli¬ 
cated.  In  large  fields  with  long  rows  it 
would  be  a  very  serious  problem  to  hire 
men  enough  to  pull  the  beans  by  hand. 
Under  such  conditions  it  would  be  cheap¬ 
er  to  pull  by  machine  unless  there  was 
some  special  reason  for  desiring  to  keep 
a  large  number  of  men  employed.  In 
small  fields,  and  especially  with  short 
rows,  it  i.s  often  cheaper  to  pull  by  hand. 
In  any  case  it  is  a  very  unpleasant  job 
to  pull  beans  by  hand,  and  most  farm 
laborers  prefer  to  fork  the  beans  out  of 
the  rows  left  by  the  puller  even  if  it  is 
harder  work  and  ratln>r  more  dirty.  The 
case  of  the  corn  harvester  i.s  very  simil.ar. 
A  good  man  can  cut  corn  about  as  cheap 
as  it  can  be  done  with  a  binder,  and  the 
corn  will  be  in  better  shape,  liut  it  is 
very  hard  work,  and  the  tendency  in  farm 
work,  as  everywhere  else,  is  to  get  away 
from  hand  work  as  much  as  po.ssibh*. 


imm 

Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Took 

An.swer  the  farmers’  big  questions. 
How  can  I  frrow  crops  with  less  help? 
How  dig  potatoes  with  fewer  horses 
and  men?  How  save  every  tuber 
before  the  frost  and  in  time  for  the 
best  market? 

tRONAGEpota^°mger 


will  dig  your  potatoes  in  two- 
tliirds  tlio  usual  time.  Saves  two 
horses  for  other  work.  Operated 
by  4  1-2  H.  F.  air-cooled  “Now 
Way’’ Engine.  You  can  stop  the 
Digger  nr.d  the  engine  will  clear 
the  machine.  Automatic  throw- 
out  clutch  prevents  breakage. 
Enidne  Is  guicitly  Intorchanscablo 
for  1  ron  Aue  Knitine  Sprayer.  Wonho 
muku  tliroo  other  atyles,  ono  of  which 
will  8ur**ly  moot  your  condition.  V/e 
make  a  full  lino  of  uotato  tEachinery. 
Send  for  booklet  today. 


Bateman  M’f’*  Co.,  Bor  2N  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


Absolutely  true  to  name.  Have  sold 
seed  from  the  same  field  for  three  years. 

All  weeds  arc  hand  pulled.  99.75  pure. 
We  have  letters  saying  that  while  all  ordi¬ 
nary  .'\lfalfa  was  killed  our  Grimm  went  through^ 
the  winter  in  fine  shape.  Ask  for  samples  and  price. 

O.  M.  spOTT  &  SONS  CO.,  330  Main  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 


Guaranteed  Genuine 

.  ^r%  •  Everlasting  m  H  A  In 

lirimm  Altaifa 

Does  not  winterkill  like  other  varietiea,  putyielde  them  and  la 
of hotter  feedlnK  value.  Booklefiiow  I  Vuscoverca  Inc  Or.iian 
Alfatja"  with  seud  aumpio,  tree. 

A.  B.  LYMAN,  Grimm  Alfalfa  Introducer 
AUalfadale  Farm,  Excelsior,  Ulnn. 


INOCULATE  AND 

SOY  BEANS-.vr 

Prepared  for  Alfalfa,  Clover,  all  legumes 
50  ct»,  per  acre;  6  acres, 

A  one  acre  liottle  inoculates  90  Itis.  seed 
.'■'emi  for  SO-tiage  book  on  legumes 

TIIF.  EGGEKT  OIlEMIOAL.  OO.,  Canton,  Ohio 


Iteld’B  Yellow  Dent,  Early  I.«iuiiingand 
WhitoCJap.  $2.60  per  bu.  Haiii|)lcs  and 
Catalog  free.  THEO.  BURT  S  SONS,  Melrots,  0. 


O.  M 


Wc  have  several  vai-ieties 
of  excellent  finality;  both  early 
and  late.  Also  Inoculator.  Ank 
for  prices  and  catalog. 

SCOTT  &  SONS  CO., 540  Main  St., Marysville,  0.1 


sM-Cow  Peas-Soy  Beans-Scarlei  Clover  Seed 

.JOSEI’II  E.  HOI. LAND,  Alilfortl,  Delaware 


Binder  Twine 


Granges,  Farmer  Clubs  get  our  price 
Farmer  agents  wanted.  Sample  and 
circular  free.  Theo,  Burl  S  Som,  Melfeie,  0. 


IS  ALFALFA 

Free  from  weed  seeds  and 
waste  matter.  Kansas,  Montana, 
Dakota,  also  Grimm  and  Cossack. 
O.M.  Scott  &  Sons  Co.,  240  Main  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 

Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
Free  Oatolog!  Shows  you  how  you 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  Innjeat  Berry  Box  and. 

Banket  Factory  in  the  Country. 

New  Albany  Eax&  Basket  Co..  Box  111  New  Albany  .Ind, 

Cabbage  and  Tomato  Plants 

Grown  in  lleliM'roin  best  selected  seed.  $1.75  per  1,000 
by  express.  K'sipaid,  100— 50c.;  300 — $1.25;  600 — $2; 
1,000— $2.76.  Special  prices  In  lots.  Leading  vai  lcties 
of  other  jilants  in  season.  Full  count — carefully  p.-icked 
— Imiucdiute  shipment.  OAKLIN  FARM,  Salisbury,  N.  C, 


100  Sf.  Regis  and  6  Moores  Early  Grape  Vines 

by  P.  Post  lor  81  ALEX.  HEGGAN,  Jr.,  Waterford,  N.  J. 


CTDAIAIDCDnV  PLANTS— Host  Everbearing.  Al.'o 
O  I  tlAVl DCnil  I  stuiiclard  Juno  fruiting  varieties. 
VCftCTARI  CQ  ALL  KINDS.  Get  my  price  on  plants 
WCUCIH01.kO  sent  l>y  itareel  post,  prepaid,  and 
sitecial  price  on  largo  orders.  tl.  E.  FIEI.I),  Sewoll,  S.  J. 


Our  Fine  PALMETTO  ASPARAGUS  R00TS.»5roar 

B5c.  per  100,  postpaid.  WEETUCKET  FARMS,  Mt.Tabor.N.  J. 


A  CP  A  D  A  nic  ROOTS.  1  yr.  old.  $2  per  1.000  ;  2  yr.  old.  $3 
Aoi  AKAUUo  pj.!*  1  000.  llorBo  Kadinh  8Cts,  $.3  per  l.OUO* 
Onion  lMant«,  CabliaKc,  Bc’ctfl,  Lotiuco,  $1  per  l.Oufl.  Pepr  era, 
Sweet  potato,  $2  per  1,000.  Ekk  Plantu  ajwl  GaiiliiTowrr.  $3  uer 
1,000.  Send  for  LiKt.  J.  C,  SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  pa. 


PI  Aster,  Heet,  Oaulillower,  Cab., 

A  T  1  J  Celery,  Kgg  Plant,  Let.,  Pansy, 

Pep.j’S.  I’ota.,  Xoin'a.  State  how  innny  you  need. 
Wo  quote  |ire])aid.  CLICK  PLANT  FARM,  Snioketown,  Pa. 


100  St.  Regis  Everbearing  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

by  Pared  Post,  $1.  PAUL  L.  HEGGAN.  Waterford,  N.  J. 


Stravfberry  Plants  and  Asparagus  Roots  vJie"tuido 

Plants  in  season.  Write  for  doseriptive  caialog. 
ENROSE  PLANT  AND  TRUCK  FARM,  W.  P.  Drake  Dover,  Del. 


TOMATO  SEEb-NewStone  •-iGreaterBaltiniore 

Pound  iiostiigepiiid.  $1..')0.  Hooking  ordei  s  for  Sweet 
Potato  ami  other  Vuged, able  plants.  Send  for  de- 
aeiiptive  list.  H.  AU.STIN,  Pelton,  Delaware 


Millions  of  Cabbage  and  Tomato  Plants 

After  .May  Llth  wo  ran  furnish  all  kinds  of  cabbage 
and  tomato  plains  at  SSI  per  1,000.  No  order  too 
largo  for  us  to  fill.  Send  for  price  list; 

Romance  Seed  &  Plants  Farms,  C.  BoobsS  Co.,Cheswold.  Del. 


h,  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  a 

BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS  PREPAID 
The  biir.  proHtJiblo  varictu;«,  caily.  iniit-iieaHon,  laft*  ond 
uvcrbi’HrinR.  All  Icndinir  vurictics  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grape,  Asparagus.  R  h  u  ba  r  b  , 
Horseradish  and  Flowering  Plants;  and  Fruit  Trees. 

Also  Early  Vegetable  Plants 

Cabbage,  Tomato,  Beet,  Lettuce,  Cauliflower,  Celery. 
Sweet  Potato,  Pepper  and  Egg  Plants.  Largu  orHmiill  lots. 
Fir.Ht  cUhm  plants  iind  safo  delivery  guaranteed.  CatalDg  free. 
HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  GOOD  GROUND,  N.  Y. 

PRooREsiivI  StrawberryPlants 

Clrauihorru  «ND  VEGETABLE  PLANTS.  All  leading  va- 
OUaTfUcl  I J  viotios  in  soiison.iiK'ltnling  tlie  Pro¬ 

gressive  Kail  Rearing  Send  for  Cat.  David  Rodway.  Harlly,  Del. 

STRAWBERRY  PHHTS 

Catalogue  Fi-e<  Hiisil  I’erry,  Georoetown,  Delaware 


All  Kinds  of  FruitTrees 


for  sale  very  reasonalde. 

ALEX.  HEGGAN, Waterford. N.J. 


I’’.  A.GUKKNSKY  &  CO., Inc.,.Sohoharle,  N.Y. 
LARGE  WHOLESALE  pD||lT  •"“*  Ori.a- 

GROWERS  OF  ‘  *  *  i^*^-*-**^  m  en  tain 

Established  27  yours.  A.SK  EOlt  OUlt  I’KICES. 


I  NUT  CULTURE 


disculiHed  by  experts.  OflictalJournal. 

$1.25  a  year;  sample,  15c.  AMKitl.jAN 
Nut  Journal  -  RocbcBbT,  N.Y. 


NUT  TREES 

start  right  with  my  liiirdy 
Penu!»ylvania  giowii  gruftid 
trees  and  avoid  disai>poiMt- 
munt.  Handsumo  cataluguo 
free. 

J.  F.  JONES 

THE  NUT  TREE  SPECIALIST 
Box  R,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Standard  Fruit  Books 

Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard. ..  .$1.00 


The  Nursery  Book.  Bailey .  1.60 

The  PruiiiiiK  Book.  Bailey .  1.60 

American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas...,  2.60 

Citrus  Fruits,  Hume .  2.60 

California  Fruits.  Wickson .  3.00 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees.  Waugh . 60 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture.  Waugh .  1.60 

Fruit  Rancliing  in  British  Colutnhia. 

Bealhy  .  1.60 

Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book  . 2.00 


Live  Stock  —  Poultry 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals. 

Plumb  . $2.00 

Poultry  Feeding  and  Management. 

Dry  den  . . . • .  1.60 

Swine  in  America.  Coburn . 2.60 

Diseases  of  Animals.  Mayo .  1.50 

Principles  of  Breeding.  Davenport . 2.60 


FOR  SALE  BY 

Rural  New-Y«rker,  333  W.  30th  St. ,  NewYork 
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The  Home  Acre 


The  Farmer’s  Home  Garden 


The  extension 

service  of 

the  Massa- 

chusetts  Agricultural  College 

has  is.sued 

compact  planting 

tables  for 

liome  gar- 

(lens,  including  a 

farmer’s 

garden  cov- 

ering  a  space  72x150  feet. 

The  follow- 

ing  table  is  given 

for  quantity  and  time 

of  planting,  also 

distance  between  rows 

and  plants: 

Numbar 

Amount 

Crop 

of 

of 

Bows 

Seed 

Rhubarb*  .... 

G  hills 

Asparagus . 

2  2-3 

Cabbages  . 

2 

Buy  Plants 

Cabbages  . 

1 

H\  07.. 

Peas  . 

2 

1 1-3  qts. 

Peas  . 

1 

]  pt. 

Radishes . 

1 

1  oz. 

Lettuce  . 

«> 

V2  oz. 

Spinach  . 

2 

n  %  oz. 

Turnips  . 

2 

1  oz. 

Onions  . 

2 

1  1-2  qts. 

Par.snips  . 

4 

IM:  oz. 

Beets  . 

2 

3  oz. 

Beets  . 

2 

3  oz. 

Carrots  . 

.‘1 

1%  oz. 

Carrots  . 

O 

•  » 

IV2  oz. 

Celery  . 

2 

Buj'  Plants 

Tomatoes  . 

3 

Buy  Plants 

Potatoes  . 

4 

1  peck 

B(‘ans  . 

.3 

IVa  qts. 

Beans  . 

;{ 

IV-z  qts. 

Beans  . 

2 

1  qt. 

Beans  . 

4 

11/2  qts. 

Swis.s  Chard... 

2 

2  oz. 

Corn  . 

4 

1  pt 

Corn  . 

4 

1  pt. 

Cucumbers  .... 

% 

Vt  oz. 

Summer  Squash 

Vi 

14  oz. 

Pumpkins  ..... 

1 

1/2  oz. 

Winter  Squa.sh. 

1 

1  oz. 

♦Six  hills, — 'balance  of  1st  row  asparagus. 

Tlie  IciiKth  of  time  necessary  to  grow 
vogetaLles  from  seed  to  table  quality  var¬ 
ies  in  each  case,  also  with  different  var¬ 
ieties  and  different  seasons.  Radishes 
may  be  grown  in  three  weeks,  lettuce  in 
12,  snapbeans  in  eight,  cabbage  in  14. 
In  order  to  keep  the  garden  producing, 
a  second  vegetable  of  short  season  should 
be  planted  after  the  first  is  harvested. 

The  space  occupied  by  peas,  radishes, 
lettuce,  spinach,  turnips  and  onions  can 
be  set  to  late  celery  (in  rows  four  feet 
apart)  after  the.se  crops  are  harvested. 
The  ground  should  be  cleared  so  as  to 
set  celery  jdants  by  August  1.  Sow  one 
package  of  Giant  Pascal  seed  in  a  small 
plot  of  ground  about  April  20. 

Trim  tomato  plants  to  one  central 
stem  and  tie  up  to  a  stake. 

Lettuce,  radishes  or  spinach  may  be 
planted  either  side  of  the  Winter  s(iuash 
as  these  crops  will  be  harvested  before 
the  squashes  need  the  room. 

Cultivate  frequently ;  maintain  two 
inches  of  loose  soil  mulch  on  the  garden 
at  all  times. 

Radish  seed  may  bo  sown  wfith  pars¬ 
nips,  about  10  seeds  to  the  foot.  The 
radishes  serve  to  mark  the  rows  until 
parsnips  come  up  and  may  be  pulled  for 
the  table  before  parsnips  need  the  room. 

Plant  turnips  in  space  occupied  by 
peas.  Sow  White  Egg  seed  1  oz.  to  400 
feet  of  drill. 

The  amount  of  various  crops  should  be 
varied  to  meet  the  tastes  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  family.  Probably  different  persons 
will  desire  to  eliminate  certain  vege¬ 
tables  altogether  and  double  or  triple  the 
amounts  of  others  and  even  add  some 
vegetables  which  do  not  appear  in  this 
plan. 


Dewberry  Culture 

Would  you  inform  me  as  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  dewberry?  Does  it  bear  crop 
first  and  second  season  after  planting? 
Do  they  need  tying  to  wire,  or  stake,  or 
niuhdied ;  also  directions  as  to  proper 
pruning?  Are  they  profitable  as  com¬ 
pared  with  blackberries?  G.  W.  S. 

Sherman,  N.  Y. 

The  dewberry  is  merely  a  blackberry 
with  a  trailing  habit  of  growth,  and,  like 
the  raspberry,  has  the  ability  to  make 
plants  by  rooting  at  the  tips  of  the  cane, 
though  better  plants  are  grown  from  root 
cuttings  just  ns  the  blackberry  and  red 
rasjiberry  are  growui.  The  plants  ai’C 
<rommonly  set  in  five-foot  rows  and  four 
feet  apart  iji  the  rows.  The  young  canes 
grown  during  the  Summer  are  trained  in 
along  the  row's,  and  the  following  Spring 
are  tied  up  to  stakes.  Various  methods  of 
training  have  been  tried,  and  now  all  com¬ 
mercial  growers  use  the  stakes.  The 
canes  are  allow’ed  to  lie  on  the  ground  in 
Winter  as  a  matter  of  protection.  In 
your  section  the  canes  will  be  safer  if 
lightly  covered.  The  canes  of  the  dew- 
berry,  like  those  of  the  blackberry,  are 
biennial.  That  is,  they  grow  one  season 
and  fruit  the  next,  and  then  die.  Dew¬ 
berries  planted  this  Spring  should  have 
the  canes  cut  back  and  new  canes  grown 
for  fruiting  next  year.  Then  as  soon  as 


the  fruiting  is  over  the  canes  that  have 
fruited  are  cut  out  and  the  plants  w'ell 
cultivated  to  encourage  the  grow'th  of  the 
now  canes.  The  only  pruning  practice! 
with  the  dewberry  is  the  cutting  out  of 
the  old  canes.  The  dewberries  cultivated 
for  market  are  mainly  the  Taicretia,  which 
is  earlier  than  the  blackberries  and  usual¬ 
ly  sells  for  a  higher  price.  The  earliest 


Tima 

DlRtance 

Distance 

to 

between 

between 

Plant 

Plant* 

Rows 

48 

in. 

48 

in. 

48 

in. 

48 

in. 

Apr. 

15 

18 

in. 

30 

in. 

Apr. 

20 

18 

in. 

30 

in. 

Apr. 

15 

Di 

rill 

30 

in. 

Apr, 

15 

Drill 

30 

in. 

Apr. 

15 

2 

in. 

15 

in. 

Apr, 

15 

12 

in. 

15 

in. 

Apr. 

12 

4 

in. 

15 

in. 

Apr. 

15 

4 

in. 

15 

in. 

Apr. 

15 

2 

in. 

15 

in. 

Apr. 

15 

5 

in. 

15 

in. 

Apr. 

20 

4 

in. 

15 

in. 

Apr. 

20 

4 

in. 

15 

in. 

Apr. 

20 

3 

in. 

15 

in. 

Apr, 

20 

3 

in. 

15 

in. 

Apr. 

20 

6 

in. 

24 

in. 

May 

15 

24 

in. 

30 

in. 

May 

1 

12 

in. 

30 

in. 

May 

15 

Drill 

24 

in. 

May 

15 

Drill 

24 

in. 

May 

15 

Di 

rill 

24 

in. 

May 

15 

Drill 

24 

in. 

Apr. 

15 

12 

in. 

18 

in. 

May 

15 

12 

in. 

30 

in. 

May 

15 

12 

in. 

30 

in. 

Apr. 

15 

48 

in. 

GO 

in. 

Apr. 

15 

48 

in. 

GO 

in. 

Apr. 

15 

48 

in. 

GO 

in. 

Apr. 

15 

60 

in. 

84 

in. 

dewberry  is  the  Austin. 

It  is 

a  berry 

of 

fine  quality. 

hut 

only  suit(!d 

for  a  local 

market  or  home  use,  as  the  fruit  is  too 
soft  for  distant  shipping.  The  Lucretia 
is  about  the  only  variety  grown  for  early 
shipping.  Then  there  is  a  late  variety, 
the  Atlantic,  which  ripens  in  August  and 
runs  into  September,  This  is  a  good  ship¬ 
per,  but  as  yet  has  not  been  tested  enough 
to  show  w’hether  it  will  be  profitable  or 
not.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  no  late 
berries  will  pay  well  unless  in  a  season 
when  the  peach  crop  fails.  Berries  com¬ 
ing  in  in  Augu.st  and  September  will  be 
likely  to  be  overlooked  by  the  people  who 
are  then  buying  peaches.  w.  F.  masset. 


Mixing  of  Sweet  and  Field  Corn 

How  far  fi-om  each  other  is  it  consid¬ 
ered  necessary  to  plant  .sweet  corn  arrl 
yellow  field  corn  to  make  certain  they  will 
not  mix,  even  though  they  are  in  line  with 
prevailing  winds?  What  i.s  the  usual 
amount  of  fertilizer  used  to  an  acre  of 
sweet  corn?  Walter  a.  Roberts. 

Maine. 

The  corn  silk  of  the  corn  ear  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  pistil  of  a  flower.  The  pol¬ 
len  is  produced  in  the  tassel.  This  pollen 
blows  around  in  the  air,  and  if  it  does 
no  fall  upon  the  corn  silk,  kernels  will  not 
develop  on  the  cob.  An  ear  of  corn  in  a 
field  may  be  i)ollinated  or  ci-osswl  by  a 
Inindred  different  stalks  besides  with  it¬ 
self,  and  if  a  stalk  stands  by  itself  most 
of  the  pollen  from  it  will  be  lost,  so  that 
the  ear  can  fill  out  only  a  few  kernels. 
Fields  of  corn  growing  within  a  thousand 
feet  of  one  another  are  apt  to  cross-pollin- 
ate  to  a  slight  extent,  provided  the  two 
fields  are  maturing  at  the  same  time.  For 
commercial  purposes,  how<>ver,  one  field 
may  be  maturing  at  the  same  time  with¬ 
in  .‘>00  feet  of  another  without  severe  dan¬ 
der  of  cross-pollinating,  but  for  commer¬ 
cial  seed  purposes  the  distance  between 
varieties  cannot  be  too  great.  Different 
varieities  may  be  grown  next  to  one  an¬ 
other,  without  danger  of  mixing,  provided 
the  one  variety  is  three  weeks  earlier  in 
maturing  than  the  other. 

About  500  lbs.  of  fertilizer  analyzing 
3-9-0,  will  be  used  per  acre  at  planting 
time  in  mo.st  .sections.  Of  cour.se,  the 
amount  u.sed  depends  upon  the  variety  of 
sweet  corn  and  the  soil,  but  some  should 
always  be  used  to  start  the  crop. 

E.  W.  PEBAUN. 


“Grocery  butter  is  so  unsatisfactory, 
dear,”  said  IMrs.  Youngbride,  “I  decided 
today  that  we  would  make  our  own.” 
“Oh,  did  you?”  said  her  husband.  “Yes; 
I  bought  a  churn  and  ordered  buttermilk 
to  <be  left  here  regularly.  Won’t  it  be 
nice  to  have  really  fresh  butter?” — Bos¬ 
ton  Transcript. 


Sow  Cover  Crops 

b«twe«n  rowi.  Cnt  down  l&bor  and  K«t  bettor 
reinlte  by  eeedlng  between  xowa  with  the 

New  Seeder 

3  Feet  Wide 

Sows  clover,  alfalfa,  turnip,  'rape,  timothy,  rye, 
wheat,  oats,  buckwheat,  etc.— any  quantity  per 
aero.  17  flat  tcoth  cover  seed  thoroughly  and  make 
dust  mulch,  leaving  ground  flat.  Also  an  ideal  cul¬ 
tivator.  Works  close  to  small  plants  and  kills 
weeds.  In  stock  near  you.  Send  for  catalog. 

ET7REEA  MOWER  CO. 


Sob  These 
Wonderfut 

E  UNITED 

armEn^ines^ 

I 


They  develop 

^  percent  more 
than  rated  power 
the  bigrjest 
engine  value 
)  in  America. 


All 
Styles 

1917  MODELS.  Years 

ahead  in  design,  features,  im- 
n^ovement.^.  Easy  to  operate, 
easy  to  start.  Smooth 
running. 

GUARANTEED 
FOR  FIVE  YEARS 

Write  for  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  FREE 
demonstration  offor. 

United  Engine  Co. 
Dopt  gl5l-anslnc,Mlch. 


Delivered  prices  Quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


Write  for  F 
BOOKLET, 
based  on 
thirty  years 

. lCT'  ■ 


Hydraulic 
Press 


Gas¬ 
oline 
and 
„  team 

_  Efnjmnes,  Boile 

Sawmills.  Get  our  prices. 


PRACTICAL 
EXPERIENCE, 

E.  B.  VAN  ATTA  &  COw  108  Penn  Ave.,  Clean,  N.Y, 


Bigger 

Crops, 

Better 

Farms 


Days’  Trial 
Money-back 
Guar  ante. 
Tbousanda 
in  Use 
ALL  STEEL 
luts  a  lifetime 


lo  and  Terracind 

its’ Trial  ar_j- _  ...  -  ^ 


Made  Easy-— Bigger  Crops,  Increased  Farm 
Values  and  Better  Roads 
assured  if  you  use  the 


FARM  OtTCHER 
TC  R  R  A  C  e  R 
AND  ROAD  GRADER' 

SIMPLE-  PRACTICAL  -ADJUSTABLE 

REVERSIBLE— no  wheels,  cogs  or  lovers 
to  gotout  of  tlx.  Cuts  V-shaped  ditch  to  four 


feet  deep;  cleans  old  ditches;  cuts  and  works  out  dirt  at  same  time. 
Builds  terraces,  lovoca;  grades  roads.  Prevents  crop  (allures;  reclaims 
abandoned  iand.  Does  more  work  than  big  luaoli lues;  saves  workoflOO 
men.  Needed  on  every  farm  before  the  plow.  Your  farm  Is  your  factory; 
make  every  acre  iMty.  Write  (or  (ree  buoR  and  Introductory  oiler. 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  (HIADER  CO.  Inc.  Boi  4340WENSB0R0,  KENTUCKY 
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No  Waste 

no  dirt,  if  you  buy  your 
year’s  supply  of  Havoline 
Oil  in  these  five-gallon 
cans.  The  original  Havo¬ 
line  container  also  insures 
purity,  all-Havoline,  cer¬ 
tified  quality  and  full 
measure.  Buying  Havo¬ 
line  Oil  for  your  auto¬ 
mobile  or  tractor  in  tliis 
way  is  profitable. 

Jnbian  iRefinfng  Company, 

JncorporattO 
NEW  YORK 
Prodacvrs  and  Refiners  of 
^  Petroleum. 


HAVOLINE 


REG-.  U.S.PAT.  OFF, 

OILf 

**It  makcM  a  difference  ** 


jof  A 


TaloCT  1%  in. 
Tyrone  2*4  in. 


The  curvc'cut  top  and,  JL»  JUjfA-rv 

band  assures  perfect  sit  and  fit  as  well  as  health¬ 
ful  ease  and  comfort. 


CLUETT,  PEABODY  &.  CO..  Inc-.KIoUcrs 


Troy,  N.  Y. 


■nmm 

GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  gardner’s  bisr  questions: 

How  can  1  (ri'ow  plenty  of  fresh 
vegetables  with  my  limited  time? 

How  can  I  avoid  backache  and 
drudgery  ?  Use 

IRON  AGE  YXm. 

Do  the  work  ten  times  faster  than 
the  old-fashioned  tools.  A  woman, 
boy  or  girl  can  push  ono  .SS  com¬ 
binations— easily  adjusted, 
strong  and  durable.  Prices, 
to  $15.00.  Will  help  you 
cut  the  high 
cost  ox 
living. 

Write  us 
for  free 
booklet 
today. 

Bateman  M’f’gCo.,  Box  20.  Grenlocb.N.J. 


No.  1 

Double 
or  Single 
Wheel  Hoe 


Black  Wall  Map  of  the  World 

The  World  and  the  United  States  At  A  Glacce 

A  Great  Education 


means  better  crops  of  legumes,  more  nitro¬ 
gen  left  In  the  soil,  more  humus. 

Uninoculated  legumes  impoverish  the  soil; 
inoculated  legumes  leave  it  richer. 

Soy  beans,  vetch,  clover,  alfalfa,  peas — all 
arc  big  money  crops,  and  all  will  restore 
worn  land — when  inoculated  in  Nature’s  Easy 
Way. 

McQueen’s  Inocnlator  is  bred  In  adverse 
conditions.  Only  the  vigorous  survive.  They 
are  ready  to  work.  We  assume  all  the  risk. 

LOOK  AT  THIS  GUARANTEE 

Use  as  many  packages  as  you  -wish,  accord¬ 
ing  to  directions.  If  nodules  do  not  appear 
in  a  satisfactory  manner,  we  will  refund  the 
entire  purchase  price. 

Our  Free  Book  tells  how  McQueen  made  a 
g.-irden  spot  of  clay  hills  in  Ohio,  how  he 
learned  Nature’s  Easy  Way  of  inoculating, 
what  It  accomplished,  and  how  you  can  do 
the  same  things  he  did. 

Write  for  It  at  once,  or  order  under  our 
guarantee.  $1  for  one  acre;  $5  for  6  acres, 
postpaid.  Mention  the  legume. 

McQueen  Bacteria  Co. 

Box  213  Baltic,  Ohio 


At  Your  Fingers’  Tips 

Tliis  boauiiful  Wall  Map,  size  2.'>xfi0  Inches. 
On  one  side  we  have  a  complete,  up-to-tlie-uiiii- 
ute  map  of  tlie  T'nited  States  iii  biiglit  colors, 
showing  the  Capitols,  Uallrouds,  Rivers,  large 
cities,  etc.  It  also  shows  portraits  of  our  27 
I’resitleiits,  and  gives  their  biographies. 

On  the  reverse  side  we  have  a  map  of  the 
world,  printed  in  a  deep,  ebony  black.  White 
and  colored  lines  differentiate  countries,  rivers, 
lakes,  cities  and  mountains.  You  never  saw  a 
map  as  black,  as  beautiful,  ns  wonderfully  en- 
ligliteiilug  as  tills  map  of  tlie  world.  From  tills 
you  may  In  a  single  day  learn  more  tlian  you 
could  in  a  year’s  study  of  books. 

Contrasting  with  the  ebony  black  of  the  map 
are  the  flags  and  the  coat-of-aruis  of  all  nations, 
in  their  flashy,  exipiisite  colors.  Our  own  seven¬ 
teen  flags  are  here  in  beautiful,  bright  colors — 
did  you  know  that  the  United  States  had  seven¬ 
teen  different  Hags? 

And  then,  there’s  that  wonderful  Bible  inform¬ 
ation.  How  many  books,  chapters,  verses,  words, 
lettei-s  does  the  Bible  contain?  How  many  books 
are  classified  as  History,  Boetry,  Law,  Prophecy, 
Epistles?  Which  books  are  exactly  alike?  How 
many  times  Is  the  name  of  our  Saviour  men¬ 
tioned?  In  how  many  languages  is  our  Bible 
publisiied  ? 

Wouldn’t  you  want  to  know  these  things? 
And  wouldn’t  you  want  to  know  the  many,  many 
otlier  tilings  this  marvelous  Map  of  Knowledge 
jiossesses  ? 

Tlie  Map  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  for  One  New 
Yearly  Subscription,  or  j?wenty  10-Week  Trial 
Subscriptions,  or  Two  Yearly  Renewal  Subscrip¬ 
tions. 

This  book  will  not  be  given  with  subscrip¬ 
tions — they  are  sent  as  rewards  only  (in  place 
of  cash)  to  our  subscribers  and  friends  who,  act¬ 
ing  as  agents,  send  us  subscriptions  as  indi¬ 
cated. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


.  ^  Fc\rmer’3^ 
Land  of  Hidden  Treasure. 

!AN  ideal  EARMER’S  county  I 

with  a  good  sandy  loam  soil  especially  I 
adapted  for  truck  growing  and  dairy  I 
:  purposes,  with  a  host  of  popular  coast  | 

I  resorts,  forming  a  series  of  markets  right  I 
at  the  farmer’s  threshold,  and — in  addi-  I 
:  tion,  excellent  transportation  to  Phila-  ! 
delphia  and  other  large  cities.  I 

NEW  JERSEY  is  well  known  for  its  | 
j  profitable  farming,  and  beyond  ques-  : 
I  tion,  there  are  fewer  acres  of  naturally  I 
I  poor  land  in  proportion  to  the  whole  | 
j  number  of  acres  in  Cape  May,  than  in  = 
I  any  other  county  in  the  State.  I 

I  It  has  been  decided  to  offer  for  I 

'  sale  a  few  select  sites  for  - 

I  farming  and  residential  purposes  I 

If  you  are  interested  in  farming  that  pays,  I 
and  desire  full  information,  write  to  | 

:  F.  W.  FOWKES,  Clerk  to  the  Ckiunty  Board  j 


of  Freeholders, 
SEA  ISLE  CITY,  N. 


J. 


Farmers  an  the  Food  Crisis 


Booming  City  Gardening 

I  attended  the  .ngrieultural  meeting  on 
April  21,  one  of  the  meetings  held  all 
over  the  State  hy  Governor’s  proclama¬ 
tion.  I  think  it  was  a  failure.  Not 
many  there ;  no  enthu.siasm ;  no  one 
talked  except  semi-farmers  and  oity  peo¬ 
ple.  The  general  speaker  .said  nothing 
except  what  all  the  newspapers  are 
printing,  and  the  talk  developed  into 
city  gardening.  They  recommended 
spading  up  every  square  foot  of  soil  I’e- 
gardles.s  of  its  fertility  and  physical  con¬ 
dition.  I  think  I  Avill  look  up  some  of 
those  gardens  next  Summer  and  see 
whether  they  need  a  hoe  or  a  scythe. 
The  real  farmer  is  not  taking  much  in¬ 
terest  in  these  frothy  discussions,  hut 
he  is  planning  and  working  12  to  16 
hours  daily,  and  wondering  if  his  horses 
will  hold  out,  and  where  he  is  going  to 
get  the  money  for  this  increased  pro¬ 
duction.  c.  R.  M, 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Let  City  Workers  Try  It 

Tour  newspaper  clippings  remarks  on 
page  5S0  just  about  hit  a  city  relation 
of  mine.  I  received  a  letter  from  him 
this  last  week  advising  me  to  plant  all 
I  could,  that  there  would  be  a  large 
shortage  of  foodstulTs.  He  says  I  can 
raise  a  fair  crop  without  fertilizer  if  I 
“plant  seeds  fit  for  the  soil.’’  I  wrote 
back  to  him  th.-it  there  would  not  be 
much  ill  his  line  of  business  on  account 
of  the  wai’,  and  advi.sed  him  to  hire  some 
land,  and  put  in  his  .spare  time  culti¬ 
vating  the  laud.  It  looks  as  if  the  city 
people  are  getting  scai-ed  that  there  will 
not  be  enough  food  to  go  round  next 
Fall,  so  they  are  all  crying  to  the  far¬ 
mer,  “Raise  more  stuff  so  we  can  live.” 
In  the  meantime  they  want  to  keep  on 
working  a  few  hours  in  the  day  and 
putting  in  the  rest  of  the  time  enjoying 
themselves.  Rut  the  farmer  must  work 
longer  hours  in  order  to  feed  these  idle 
people.  There  are  rumors  of  what  the 
government  is  going  to  do  to  the  far¬ 
mers  who  will  not  cultivate  all  their 
I  laud. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  government 
send  inspectors  to  the  cities  and  impose 
fines  on  those  who  are  throwing  away 
time,  time  that  they  could  just  as  well 
use  in  cultivating  crops.  Men  who  have 
made  a  failure  in  the  city  drift  hack  to 
the  country  to  get  along  someliow ;  those 
who  succeed  iu  the  city  could  just  as 
well  get  out  and  work  ou  a  farm  as 
the  failures.  They  should  realize  it  as 
.something  they  could  do  if  they  tried. 

Long  Island.  GKO.  puosSEii. 

School  Teachers  as  Farm  Helpers 

“How  can  I  do  my  bit  for  my  coun¬ 
try?”  is  the  burning  question  before  the 
average  man  today.  The  farmer  is  also 
asking  himself  this  question  :  How  can 
I  get  my  crops  in  the  ground,  and  thou 
in  the  barn,  this  year,  with  labor  almost 
unpurchasablc?  There  are  a  great  many 
men  teachers  iu  the  public  schools  of 
the  United  States  who  were  country 
boys.  In  what  bettor  way  can  they 
serve  Uncle  Sara,  than  ’by  enlisting  iu 
the  army  of  farm  laborers,  during  the 
Summer  vacatiou,  to  help  harvest  the 
crops?  By  so  doing  they  will  help  feed 
the  world — and  besides,  it  will  do  the 
teachers  good.  o,  w.  F. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

If  the.se  teachers  who  wore  country 
boys  were  brought  up  on  a  farm  and 
know  the  work,  a  few  days  should  harden 
them  up,  so  that  they  should  be  of  value 
helping  on  a  farm.  The  great  question 
for  these  men  is  their  board  which  at 
present  prices  would  be  nearly  .$8  a 
week  for  a  workingman,  and  the  farmer 
has  to  take  them  iu  his  home  and  family, 
as  very  few  farms  today  have  boarding¬ 
houses  for  their  men.  But  the  proposed 
closing  of  the  city  liigli  schools  and  send¬ 
ing  the  hoys  out  to  help  tlie  farmers  is, 
to  put  it  mildly,  a  great  mi.stake,  for 
while  there  is  a  place  ou  every  farm 
for  a  .smart  boy,  more  than  one  boy  is  a 
nuisance.  I  have  heard  my  father  say, 
“One  boy  is  a  boy,  two  boys,  half  a  boy, 
and  three  boys,  no  boy  at  all.”  If  they 
are  so  anxious  to  help  the  farmer  let 
them  send  out  .some  tractors  that  can 


plow  as  much  in  one  day  as  a  farmer 
can  in  a  week  with  ids  team,  and  go  from 
one  farm  to  another  plowing.  The  far¬ 
mer  will  gladly  pay  for  this,  and  it  will 
help  him  get  in  more  crops  with  less  ex- 
pen.se,  and  be  of  real  value  to  the  coun¬ 
try.  There  are  lots  of  farms  that  are 
not  woi’ked  to  their  capacity  for  the  rea¬ 
son  tliat  a  farmer  has  not  enough  land  to 
pay  for  a  tractor,  so  all  he  can  do  is 
to  do  his  liest  with  his  team.  And  I 
want  to  caution  everyone  not  to  plant 
more  than  you  can  care  for  right,  as  it 
will  be  waste  of  seed  and  labor. 

FLOYD  Q.  WHITE. 


Sweet  Clover  in  Vernaont 

Why  is  it  that  people  in  Vermont 
consider  Sweet  clover  a  bad  we<‘d? 

Massachusetts.  w.  ir.  G. 

.\re  you  sure  they  do  .so  con.sider  it? 
M’^e  shall  have  to  ask  them  to  speak  for 
themselves.  M'e  know  of  some  places 
whore  Sweet  clover  was  considered  a 
post  until  it  was  understood.  Then  it 
became  a  blessing. 


Homemade  Disinfectant 

In  loi iking  over  some  old  files  of  your 
papers  I  noticed  an  article  wherein  you 
stated  that  a  chemical  to  be  u.sed  as  a 
di.sinfectant  for  an  indoor  closet  couKl 
be  prejiared  at  home  or  by  any  druggist 
cheaply,  ('ouid  you  give  me  the  formula 
for  same?  ir.  E.  F. 

Spruce,  Mich. 

I  do  not  know  to  what  chemical  or 
combinatiiiu  of  chemicals  the  article  of 
which  you  speak  had  roforeiice.  If  you 
will  send  me  the  clipping,  I  may  be  able 
to  infiinn  you.  The  chemicals  used  by 
the  manufacturers  of  indoor  closets  are 
not  named  iu  their  advertisements,  as 
they  endeavor  to  keep  their  nature  se¬ 
cret.  There  are  numerous  disinfectant 
solutions  on  the  market  and  various 
chcinicaks  tliat  can  be  u.sed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  you  'mention.  A  good  grade  of 
chloride  of  lime  is  an  excidlout  disin¬ 
fectant  for  closets,  though  that  found  in 
the  market  is  frequently  inert,  or  nearly 
so.  Fresh,  uuslaked,  lump  lime  added  to 
the  contents  of  a  closet  when  there  is 
sufficient  liiiuid  in  the  contents  to  cause 
slaking  of  the  lime  is  a  good  di.sinfect- 
aut.  M.  B.  D. 


Alfalfa  in  Spring  Seeding 

I  note  on  page  2SS  you  advise  mixing 
Alfalfa  with  .Spring  seeding.  You  here 
state  ([uantity  ;  later  on  you  advise  Alsike 
clover  mixed  with  Red,  but  give  no  pro¬ 
portions.  Will  you  advise?  C.  A.  S, 

I’enusylvauia. 

Our  suggestion  is  to  use  from  one  to 
two  pounds  of  Alfalfa  seed  mixed  in 
whenever  seeding  to  clover.  There  will 
not  be  much  Alfalfa  to  begin  with,  but 
after  a  while  the  Alfalfa  will  work  in 
more  and  more,  and  the  soil  will  become 
inoculated,  so  that  the  Alfalfa  will  do 
much  bettei’.  Regarding  Alsike,  ou  our 
own  farm,  we  u.«e  half  Alsike  and  half 
Rod  clover  when  seeding.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  our  own  soil  is  inclined  to  be  acid, 
and  we  find  that  the  Alsike  will  do  much 
better  on  the  sour  spots.  On  good  clover 
land  where  the  soil  is  alkaline  we  should 
use  only  one-third  Alsike.  In  any  event 
we  think  it  pays  to  use  some  of  this 
clover.  Somewhat  like  sowing  Red-top 
with  Timothy  seed ;  it  thickens  up  the 
crop,  grows  ou  patcho.s  where  the  Red 
would  uot  thrive,  and  usually  adds  quite 
a  little  to  the  total  crop. 


Cleani.yg  Wheat. — The  South 
Dakota  News  tells  the  following  of  a 
farmer  who  worked  a  fanning  mill  to 
good  advantage : 

“Here’s  one  farmer’s  experience  in 
getting  a  bigger  profit  on  his  wheat :  He 
took  a  sample  to  the  elevators,  lie  was 
told  it  graded  between  No.  3  and  No.  4, 
while  another  thought  his  grain  might 
grade  No.  3.  He  was  uot  satisfied,  .so 
be  cleaned  up  a  load  of  47  bushels  and 
got  seven  bushels  of  weed  seed  and 
shrunken  seed.  The  cleaned  grain  grad¬ 
ed  No.  1  Northern  and  the  price  was  36 
cents  per  bushel  more  than  he  would 
have  received  for  No.  4.  He  obtained 
.$0.40  for  his  labor  and  the  extra  seven 
bushels  of  line  hog  feed.  It  paid  him 
as  it  will  pay  any  farmer.” 

That  beats  paying  the  miller  to  do  it 
for  him.  An  organization  of  farmers 
could  put  in  the  machinery  and  do  this 
cleaning  co-operatively  at  a  light  ex¬ 
pense. 
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Crops  and  Farm  Notes 


TliPi’o  is  not  much  stock  raised  in  this 
locality,  hut  what  there  is  came  through 
the  Winter  in  good  shape.  A  good  many 
farmers  have  to  buy  feed.  Itran,  $2.20 
per  cwt. ;  ship  stuff.  $2.2r»  to  $2.50 ;  corn. 
.$1.35  per  bu. ;  oats,  78  to  SOc  per  bu.  Tim¬ 
othy  hay,  $1.15  to  $1.25  per  cwt. ;  wheat, 
$2..35  bu. ;  potatoes,  .$3.15  to  .$3.30  per 
bu. ;  butter,  .35c ;  eggs,  30c.  There  is  not 
much  dairy  business  done  in  this  locality. 
We  had  a  very  cold  and  dry  Winter,  no 
snow  to  amount  to  anything.  The  wheat 
came  through  in  bad  .shape ;  it  is  greening 
up  now,  but  do  not  look  for  more  than 
half  a  crop.  Oats  all  sown  and  coming 
up  well.  Potatoes  all  planted.  Pastures 
coming  out  well.  The  peach  buds  seem 
to  be  all  killed,  but  there  are  good  pros¬ 
pects  for  apples,  pears,  plums  and  cher¬ 
ries,  small  fruits  also  promi.sing.  Quite 
a  lot  of  last  year’s  clover  winter-killed. 
Timothy  meadows  are  coming  out  well. 

St.  Clair  Co.,  Ill.  A.  R.  B. 

The  wheat  prosi)ects  here  are  very 
poor,  and  will  only  make  half  a  crop  in 
most  places.  The  rye  crop  looks  good. 
Milk  is  selling  for  18c  per  gallon  ;  butter- 
fat,  45c  lb. ;  eggs,  .3.5c  dozen  ;  bran,  $4!) 
per  ton ;  middling.s.  white  wheat,  ,$51  ; 
cornmeal,  .$52;  union  grains,  $51;  hom¬ 
iny,  $.50;  whole  corn,  ,$1.42 'bu..;  cracked 
corn.  .$.54  per  ton ;  oil  meal,  $.53 ;  oats, 
SOc  bu. ;  Timothy  hay,  .$21  i)er  ton ; 
clover,  $21 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $45  per 
ton.  Hogs  are  .$1()..50  per  cwt. ;  calves, 
$13  per  cwt.  I  just  received  a  letter  to¬ 
day  from  my  cousin  in  Dighton,  Kan. 
The.v  have  in  200  acres  in  wheat.  It  is  a 
total  loss.  No  rain  since  last  S(‘ptemb»“r 
and  not  a  snow  all  Winter.  It  never  even 
came  up.  G.  A. 

(’lermont  Co.,  O. 

Hay,  baled,  $22 ;  straw,  $1.3 ;  middlings, 
.$2.50  cwt.;  bran,  .$2.10  cwt.;  corn,  $1.,30 
bu. ;  oats,  8,5c.  AV.  o.  f. 

Cecil  Co.,  Md. 

Sugaring  stopped  'for  a  few  days,  but 
will  soon  run  sap  again.  There  has  been 
the  usual  amount  of  syrup  made,  but  is 
not  ns  good  flavor  as  usual  for  some  rea¬ 
son.  Most  of  the  farmers  are  .sending 
their  milk  to  the  Merritt-Soule  plant,  but 
we  are  having  a  little  controversy  over 
buying  the  cans*  just  now.  ’Fhe  lA'ague 
says  no.  Pork  is  very  high  ;  eggs  28c  and 
scarce,  and  so  are  potatoes ;  butter,  4,3c. 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y.  K.  s.  ii. 

Being  a  retail  dairyman  we  do  not  have 
much  else  besides  milk  to  sell.  We  retail 
at  9c  per  (jt.,  5c  per  pt. ;  those  who  whole¬ 
sale  receive  22  to  24c  per  gal. ;  country 
butter,  50c;  cows  in  milk,  $7,5  to  $100; 
dry  to  butcher,  7  to  8c;  calves,  11  to  12c; 
hogs,  14  to  1.5o;  six  to  eight  week.s’  old 
pigs,  $10  to  $12  per  pair.  Potatoes,  $.3 
per  l)u. ;  wheat,  $2  ;  oats,  78c  ;  corn,  $1.34. 

Washington  Co.,  I*a.  c.  c.  p. 

Butter,  45c;  eggs,  30c;  milk,  8c  retail 
to  customers;  wheat,  .$2  bu. ;  oats,  74c 
bu. ;  potat(K‘s,  .$2..50  bu. ;  dairy  cows  from 
$75  to  $100;  veal  calves,  10c  per  lb.  live 
weight.  ■  ,T.  A.  w. 

Carbon  Co.,  Pa. 

Wheat  is  very  poor  with  few  excep¬ 
tions;  I  expect  only  a  .50  per  cent.  crop. 
Tlye  looks  better,  a  75  per  cent.  crop. 
Fat  bulls  from  9c  to  10c  per  lb.  live 
weight ;  steers,  10c.  I  sold  to-day  to  a 
Philadelphia  butcher  cows  from  0  to  8c 
l)er  lb.  Hogs,  dressed,  ny^c  per  lb.; 
chickens,  live,  20c.  Our  co-operative 
creamery  paid  63c  for  butterfat,  but  the 
average  test  is  very  low.  Feed  very  high. 
Corn,  $1.50  per  bu. ;  gluten,  $45  per  ton  ; 
wheat  bran,  .$40 ;  cake  meal,  .$2.00  per 
100  lbs.;  middlings,  .$2.40;  cobmeal, 
.$2.20;  rye  middlings,  $2.20;  eggs,  last 
week,  .30c.  A.  B. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

The  Winter  wheat  here  is  badly  in¬ 
jured  :  some  have  sown  oats  on  the 
ground.  Some  will  let  it  go,  thinking  they 
may  get  half  a  crop,  which  at  the  price 
may  pay  them.  Here  is  about  $1.50  per 
bu. ;  the  highest  ever  known.  J.  i..  c. 

McDonough  Co.,  Ill. 

Hay,  $10  to  $12;  cows,  $100  to  $1.30, 
and  some  more.  Butter,  40c;  eggs,  30c; 
lard,  25 ;  dressed  pork,  lO^/^c.  Middlings 
.$2.25  per  cwt. ;  distillers’  grain,  .$2.50 ; 
bran,  $2.20 ;  cottonseed,  .$2.00 ;  gluten, 
.$2.40;  cornmeal,  .$2.50;  flour,  $12  per 
hbl. ;  milk  at  station,  $1.94  per  cwt.  I’o- 
tatoes,  ,$2  per  bu.,  2  lbs.  Fverything  is 
very  high ;  Avages,  $10  more  than  last 
year.  A.  B.  B. 

Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y. 

It  has  been  a  cold  Winter  in  Maine. 
SnoAA'  and  freezing  weather  came  early, 
and  it  has  been  a  regular  “old-fashioned” 
Winter  all  the  way  till  the  present  time, 
one  of  the  severest  storms  with  snow  and 
cold  coming  April  11.  There  has  been  so 
much  snoAV  that  the  ground  is  not  deeply 
frozen,  so  that  many  think  we  can  get  to 
Avork  on  the  land  earlier  than  usual. 
Cattle  are  coming  through  the  Winter  in 
fair  shape ;  there  is  plenty  of  hay,  but 
grain  being  so  high  not  so  much  is  being 
fed  as  usual.  Potatoes,  $1.50  at  railroad 
•station.  In  February  potatoes  Avere  $3 
per  bu.  and  about  everything  Avas  cleaned 
out.  Most  farmers  sold  their  potatoes 
last  Pall  at  around  .$1  per  bu.  Some  sold 
all  they  had  at  that  figure  thinking  that 
they  could  buy  their  seed  back  for  less 
money  in  the  Spring,  Potatoes  have  ruled 


high,  but  the  farmers  in  this  section  have 
not  profited  thereb.v  to  any  great  extent. 
No  potatoes  are  going  to  market  now. 
Corn,  $1.55  per  bu. ;  meal,  ,$1.47Vi  ;  cot¬ 
tonseed,  .$2.,50;  gluten,  ,$2.45;  eggs.  28c; 
butter,  .38  to  40c;  flour,  $12  per  bbl.  at 
our  local  stores.  Coavs  range  from  .$.3.5 
to  $125,  according  to  (piality  and  condi¬ 
tion  ;  many  Avill  raise  no  chickens  this 
year,  and  will  ship  their  hens  to  Boston  ; 
city  people  Avill  be  lucky  to  get  eggs  at 
any  price  next  Winter,  it  seems.  There 
is  a  prospect  that  the  potato  acreage  will 
be  greatly  increased,  more  fertilizer  is 
being  hauled  than  for  .several  years.  Not 
much  increase  in  acreage  of  other  crops. 

Waldo  Co.,  Me.  k.  av.  n. 

In  the  zone  that  furnishes  milk  to  Bing¬ 
hamton  for  the  first  time  in  history  the 
producer  has  set  the  price,  and  the  dealers 
are  taking  the  milk  at  the  farmers’  price 
which  is.  commencing  April  1.  for  .3  per 
cent,  milk,  April  5c  per  qt. ;  May,  4%c; 
.Tune,  4c;  .Tuly.  5c;  Augu.st,  514c;  Sep¬ 
tember,  ,5%c.  E.  P.  B. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y”. 

Wheat  has  been  exposed  nearly  all 
March  and  looks  anything  but  good.  Not 
much  maple  syrup  l>eing  made.  Fanners 
are  engage<l  in  sav/ing  up  Avood,  and  trim¬ 
ming  orchards.  Auctions  h.aA'e  been  A-ery 
plentiful.  Stock  of  all  kinds  doing  Avell ; 
feed  of  any  kind  biih.  hence  not  much 
stock  fattened.  Young  pigs,  $5  to  .$6 
apiece ;  veal.  1.3c ;  lambs,  15e ;  pork,  12c ; 
fat  cattle  on  foot,  10c;  wheat,  $1.95; 
oats,  75c;  barley,  .$1..3().  Seed  corn 
scarce  and  high.  Butter,  ,30c;  eggs,  28c; 
potatoes,  .$2.75.  E.  T.  B. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  am  raising  potatoes,  beets,  com, 
AA'heat  and  hay.  I  haul  most  of  my  pro¬ 
duce  to  a  commission  man,  have  been  get¬ 
ting  from  ,$2.75  to  $3.25  per  bu.  for  po¬ 
tatoes  ;  beets,  .$,3..50  to  $5.75  per  bbl. 
Wheat  I  sold  in  November  at  $1.50  per 
bu.  Corn  is  brint  Ing  at  public  sales  from 
$1.20  to  $1.2.5  per  bu. ;  hay  from  $14  to 
.$18  a  ton.  I  only  keep  one  cow  just  for 
my  own  u.se.  Cows  in  this  section  are 
bringing  from  $75  to  .$125  apiece.  Pigs 
.$10  a  pair  six  Aveeks  old.  o.  R.  M. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Cows  are  selling  for  .$80  to  $100;  not 
man.v  sheep  raised  around  here.  Hogs 
.scarce  and  high,  six-weeks-old  i)igs  sell¬ 
ing  for  .$0.  Holsteins  and  Ayrshires  are 
the  leading  breeds  kept  here.  Apples, 
,50c  per  bu. ;  potatoc.s,  .$2.50;  chee.se,  24c 
per  lb. ;  eggs,  ,32c ;  butter,  35e ;  grain  re¬ 
tails  at  the  mill  for  the  folloAving  prices 
per  hundredweight:  Bran.  .$2..30;  gluten, 
.$2..3.5  ;  oilmeal,  .$2..50 ;  middlings,  ,$2.45  ; 
cornmeal.  .$2.(>0.  .7.  ,7.  o. 

Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y'. 

After  some  effort  in  the  Fall,  an  agree¬ 
ment  Avas  reached  by  Avhich  the  farmers 
shipping  milk  to  Philadelphia  Avere  to 
receive  Oc  per  quart  for  milk  delivered 
on  platform  in  Philadelphia.  We  far¬ 
mers  delivering  to  the  local  creamery 
received  .$2.50  per  CAvt.  for  November 
and  December.  A  reduction  was  made 
for  some  cau.se  .Tanuary  1st  to  5j4c 
Philadelphia  and  .$2.30  at  creamery.  This 
in  the  face  of  a  continued  rise  in  price 
of  mill  feed.  OAving  to  the  impos.sibili'ty 
of  getting  and  keeping  help  on  the  farm 
at  any  price,  many  have  sold  their  en¬ 
tire  dairies  at  auction  at  good  figures. 
Nineteen  cows  at  a  farm  sale  averaged 
.$109  April  6.  Good  fat  cows  are  bring¬ 
ing  15c  dre.saed,  consequently  a  well-kept 
dairy  of  large  coavs  sells  well  regardless 
of  their  milking  condition.  Nearly  all 
corn  fed  to  stock,  so  price  doesn’t  benefit 
the  farmer  here.  Corn  ,$1..50  bushel  and 
going  higher  daily.  Most  farmers  sold 
Avheat  to  local  mill  $1.00  to  $1.85,  of 
course  could  get  more  iioav.  Corn  was  a 
fine  crop  here  last  year.  The  potato 
crop  Avas  a  partial  failure.  Some  sold 
la.st  Fall  for  70c  per  basket ;  some  re¬ 
ceived  as  high  as  $.3.00  per  bu.  in 
Chester  about  tAvo  months  ago.  I  re¬ 
ceived  .$2.25  bu.  in  cellar  for  some  sold 
before  the  rise,  afterward  .$.3  and  $1.60 
per  basket.  $2.25  per  bu.  for  seconds,  all 
in  cellar ;  .$2..50  'to  $.3  per  bu.  in  Chester 
now,  according  to  quality.  Eggs  .32  to 
35c  per  doz.  Hay  selling  at  sales,  .$12 
to  $1.5  per  ton.  No  demand  for  baled 
hay  only  at  nominal  figures,  $15  and  $16 
f.  o.  b.  car.  Barge  crop.  Apples  scarce 
and  high.  I  didn’t  have  any  for  Win¬ 
ter  use  off  an  orchard  of  30  trees.  Most 
farmers  are  afraid  to  plant  largely  of 
crops  fearing  they  cannot  give  the  proper 
care  as  all  the  good  help  is  employed  at 
the  plants  along  the  river  at  Chester  at 
fancy  wages.  Several  have  been  buying 
plows  and  other  modern  machinery,  and 
we  are  going  to  do  the  best  we  can  un¬ 
der  the  circumstances.  Some  few  far¬ 
mers  have  made  money  the  past  year,  but 
I  believe  the  majority  are  breaking  about 
even  and  just  as  well  off  last  Spring  as 
this  Spring.  av.  t.  l’. 

Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

Eggs  (home  market),  .30  to  32c;  hut- 
tei%  .38  to  42c  per  lb. ;  potatoes,  ,$2.00  to 
.$2.75  i)er  bu.  Coavs  at  auction,  .$75  to 
$90.  Hay  and  straAV  market  very  quiet. 
Most  of  the  milk  i)roduced  about  here  is 
sold  to  either  the  Borden  Co.,  or  to  the 
Bocust  Farms  Co.  Apples  are  in  nearly 
all  cases  disposed  of  in  the  Fall,  as  we 
have  no  storage  facilities.  av.  j.  av. 
Columbia  Co.,  N,  Y. 


Feder^ 

DOUBLE 


CABLE  BASE 


Driving  over  rocky,  rutty  and  uneven  country  roads  is  the 
hardest  test  you  can  give  your  tires. 

The  constant  grind,  twist  and  shock  will  soon  show  what  they 
are  made  of. 

Federal  Tires  are  built  with  tough  treads  to  better  withstaand  this 
wear  and  tear  and  give  best  possible  traction. 

They  are  safe  fires,  too.  For  in  the  base,  next  to  the  rim,  are  four 
strong  steel  cables  which  hold  the  tire  securely  to  the  rim  under 
severest  strains.  Yet  it  slips  off  easily  when  necessary. 

Made  in  white  Rugged  and  black  Traffik  non-skid  treads.  Sold  by 
leading  dealers  everywhere. 


The  Federal  Rubber  Company 

of  Illinois 

Factories,  Cudahy,  Wis. 

Mannfaeturera  of  Federal  Antomobilo  Tiros,  Tabes  and  Snndriest 
Motorcycle,  Bicycle  and  CarriaK.e  Tires;  Ruliber  Heels,  Fibre  Soles, 
Horse  Shoe  Pads,  Rubber  Matting  and  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods. 
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Ask  lor  Cat¬ 
alog  No.  274. 

The  R  p  o  c  I  a  1 
shape  teeth  cut 
the  weeds  clone 
to  the  hill  and 
do  not  cover 
the  crop  with 
earth.  40  years 
actual  service. 

Heal  wheel  furnished  if  desired. 


CLIP  YOUR  WEEDS 

with  a  COLT 
Wood  Beam 
Cultivator 


BATAVIA  CLAMP  COMPANY,  215  Center  St.,  BaUvia,  N.Y. 


— but  don't  spread  the  lime  with  a 
shovel.  Hartzler  &  Zook  Low- 
Down  Lime  Spreader  saves  lime 
and  labor  too.  Adjustable  flow,  force  feed.  Lowest 

f price.  Capacity,  ,50  to  4,000  lbs.  Write  for  cata- 
ogues  and  special  ofler.  $24  end  up. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  COMPANY 
Box  O  Belleville,  Pa. 


wag 


"Handled  the  heaviest  oats  I  ever  saw"— 

Robt.  Buschborn,  St.  Anthony,  Iowa, 

"In  picking  up  down  wheat  it  is  superior  to  any  binder  1  ever  used" _ 

Clifford  Miller,  Ijamsville,  Md. 

"A  perfect  tying  machine  and  the  lightest  draft  I  ever  hitched  to  and  1  have 
run  binders  for  25  years" — ^Thos.  Hearst,  Ozawki,  Kas. 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  men  who  are  using  the 

Moline-Adriance  Grain  Binder 


Delivers  well-tied  square-butted  bundles,  bound 
you  desire,  from  7  inches  to  25  inches  from 

Moline-Adriance  Knotter  has  fewest  parts  and  is  easiest  to  adjust  of  any 
Cutting  apparatus  the  heaviest  and  the  strongest  made.  Hea\v  guturds 
will  not  bend  or  break  when  striking  obstructions  in  a  close  cut. 

All  working  parts  driven  direct — work  is  equally  divided — no  undue 
strain  anywhere. 

Bearings  are  self-aligning — twisting  strain  will  not  bind  or  cut  them  out 
Triangular  driving  arm  on  binding  attachment  takes  the  place  of  gears, 
shafts  and  sprockets — can't  be  put  on  wrong. 

One  lever  controls  reel. 

Main  frame  in  two  pieces  instead  of  four — built  of  steel,  thoroughly  braced. 
Moline-Adriance  Binders  are  as  nearly  trouble-proof  and  repair-proof 
as  a  machine  can  be  built. 

Ask  your  Moline  dealer,  or  write  us  for  illustrated  literature. 

Moline  Plow  Co  .  f  Moline,  III.,  Dept.  19 


anywhere 
the  butts, 
knotter  in  use. 


The  Moline  Line  Incindet 

Com  Planters,  Cotton 
Planters,  Cultiv  a  t  o  r  s , 
Com  Binders,  Grain 
Binders,  Grain  Drills, 
Harrows,  Hay  Loaders, 
Hay  Rakes,  Lime  Sow¬ 
ers,  Listers,  Manure 
Spreaders,  Mowers. 
Plows  (chilled  and 
steel).  Reapers,  Scales, 
Seeders,  Stalk  Cutters, 
Tractors,  Farm  Trucks, 
Vehicles,  Wagons. 
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Which  do  you  like 
better — horses  or 


The  old  way  is  always  extravagant.  The 
whole  point  about  a  Koehler  Truck  is  that 
it  saves  money.  How  much?  It  figures  out 
about  like  this:  A  Koehler  will  do  the  work 
of  four  horses  for  about  the  upkeep  of  one. 
It  keeps  horses  on  the  land  and  men  work- 
inginsteadof  lounging  all  day  on  the  driver’s 
seat.  One  farmer  says,  “My  horse  team 
used  to  leave  at  9  P.M.  for  market  and  re¬ 
turn  at  noon  next  day.  My  power  truck 
leaves  at  4  A.  M.  and  is  back  by  9  A.  M. 
same  day.  It  lets  you  choose  the  most 
profitable  shipping  point.  One  truck  can 
deliver  for  three  farms  if  necessary,  thus 
earning  an  actual  profit  and  doing  the 


owner’s  hauling  for  nothing. 


154  TON  TRUCK 


OVERHEAD  VALVES 


INTERNAL  GEAR  DRIVE 

Could  a  dump  cart  and  a  bueev  chassis  be  com¬ 
bined  into  a  serviceable  rig'?  You  get  the  point. 
There  isn’t  a  single  pleasure  car  unit  in  a  Koehler. 
Every  ounce  of  metal  in  it,  down  to  the  last  locked 
bolt,  was  designed  and  wrought  for  the  racking, 
grinding  jolts  and  strains  of  rough  and  ready  truck¬ 
ing.  A  race  horse  is  willing  but  doesn’t  last  long 
on  a  plow.  Same  way,  a  pleasure  car  power  plant 
lacks  the  metalfortrucking.  The  Koehler  overhead 
valve  engine  is  a  glutton  for  punishment.  It  has 
the  kind  of  power  that  just  leans  against  the  collar 
and  yanks  the  car  through,  up  or  over.  On  a  level 
road  it  will  speed  a  ton  and  a  quarter  of  produce 
into  town  faster  than  road  laws  allow. 

Finally,  the  Koehler  is  several  hundred  dollars 
lower  in  pricethananyothertruckof  equal  capacity 
on  the  market.  That  means  less  depreciation. 

We  offer  a  big  opportunity  to  established  dealers. 


BRIEF  SPECIFICATIONS: 

MOTOR  3  X  0,  35H.  P.4-cyI.  OVERHEAD 
VALVES,  long  stroke,  large  three-bearing 
crank  shaft.  RADIATOR  fin-head,  built-up 
type,  TRANSMISSION  3-speed  selective, 
annular  ball-bearings.  DRIVE,  shaft  and 
double  unlversals;  INTERNAL  OEAR  REAR 
AXLE.  CLUTCH,  dry  multiple  disc.  WHEEIi 
BASE  129  inches. 


Not  a 
eingla 
pleasure 

car 

unit 


H.  J.  KOEHLER  MOTORS  CORPORATION 
Incorporated  189S 

156  Ogden  Street  Newark,  New  Jersey 
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J/Vorld’s  Best 
Roofing 


Freight 
Paid 


"Boo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvnnizcd  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  llock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.  We  Pay  the  Freight. 

Edwards  “Rao’*  Metal  Shingles 

outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting  1 
Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning prooC 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully  1 
low  prices  and  free  ] 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all  ] 
in-between  dealer’s] 
prolhs.  Ask  for  Book 
No.  673 


GARAGE  $69.50  AND  UP 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
M  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO., 

S23-573  Pike  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 


BTJTTBR  VALI;F..S  UNSETTLED  AND  LOWER. 

’I'he  nsuill  Spring  (listnrbanco  of  the 
blitter  Rituution  is  niuler  way  ;  later  than 
usual,  but  marked  with  a  sharp  dt'cline 
and  slow  recovery.  “More  butter  coin¬ 
ing,”  is  the  common  explanation,  hut  the 
market  was  due  for  a  setback,  at  least, 
heciitise  tlie  high  prices  at  retail  were 
leading  to  use  of  less  butter,  or  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  oleo  by  many  people  who  never 
before  had  ns<>d  butter  substitutes.  Said 
a  South  Market  street  receiver:  “P.ntter 
turned  the  corner  and  went  down  rapiilly. 
TT.sually  in  such  abrupt  movements  the 
slump  goek  too  far  and  ,a  seesaw  move¬ 
ment  follows  which  is  had  for  the  whole¬ 
salers  because  it  is  likely  to  catch  them 
going  and  coming.  A  dull  market  often 
comes  before  the  decline,  and  the  dealer 
being  unable  to  close  out  beforehand  ha.s 
to  sell  later  at  below  cost.  Then  comes 
a  bulge  upward  and  he  has  to  jiay  a  good 
price  to  supply  his  trade.  The  retailer 
often  escapes  punishment  in  the  slumps 
because  he  can  keep  up  the  price  to  con¬ 
sumers  for  a  little  while,  and  because  he 
commonly  buys  only  in  small  lots  on  ,a 
rising  market.  Isut  the  wholesaler  has 
his  regular  shippers  whose  stock  he  must 
lake,  while  his  own  customers  are  per¬ 
haps  holding  off.  The  regular  Spring  in¬ 
crease  in  the  make  of  butter  seems  a  main 
cause  of  the  drop  in  price,  hut  the  in¬ 
creased  prices  were  also  affecting  con¬ 
sumption.  This  year  we  do  not  look  for 
much  grass  fed  butter  before  May  10. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  receipts,  while 
showing  a  tendency  to  increa.se,  are  not 
so  large  as  at  the  corresponding  time 
last  year,  and  last  year  was  also  a  back¬ 
ward  pasture  season.  Much  of  the  usual 
supply  of  milk  is  being  diverted  to  other 
uses  and  to  other  dairy  products,  cheese 
and  condensed  milk  being  relatively 
higher  than  butter.  The  market  hangs 
around  40  cents  for  the  time,  and  trade 
is  reported  dull.  D.airy  butter  is  quoted 
from  SH  to  42c.  Cold  storage  sto<-k  is 
practically  all  out.  Cheese  is  practically 
ruled  by  the  export  demand.  New  cream 
ranges  from  25  to  2Ge,  and  skims  from 
17  to  20  cents. 

EOGS  FAIRLY  STEADY. 

TTnlike  the  butter  market,  the  egg 
trade  has  so  far  bi'on  able  to  absorb  the 
Spring  incren.se  without  a  corresponding 
slump  in  values.  The  rea.son  is  in  part 
the  active  demand  for  April  eggs  to  go 
into  storage,  and  with  cool  weather  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  May  receipts  will 
be  taken  for  the  same  purpose.  Storage 
stocks  in  Boston  at  the  end  of  April 
wore  nearly  equal  to  last  year’s  figures 
in  amount  held  at  the  corresponding  time. 
Western  eggs  packed  for  storage  sell  at 
Sic.  Nearby  hennery  eggs  are  .28  to  .SOc, 
and  dealers  say  they  can  sell  them  about 
as  fast  as  they  come  in. 

POULTRY  I.V  MODERATE  DEMAND. 

The  market  for  live  poultry  has  tended 
to  oa.se  off  a  little  the  past  week  or  two, 
and  even  the  choice,  heavy  stock  cannot 
be  quoted  above  2.5c,  while  light,  poor 
and  mixed  lots  sell  at  21c.  Arrivals  of 
live  poultry  ai’o  nearly  all  fowls.  North¬ 
ern  dre.ssed  fowls  are  28  to  20c.  Old 
roosters,  24c.  Kimball  &  Co.  quote: 
dressed  young  ducks,  2.5c;  old  ducks, 
18c:  live  young  ducks.  18c;  and  they  re¬ 
mark:  “young  ducks  are  just  begin¬ 

ning  to  come  freely.  They  open  at  2.5c, 
as  compared  with  the  usual  price  of  about 
lOc  at  opening  of  the  sea.son.  Last  year 
they  started  at  10c  and  went  up  to  2.5c.” 
Said  S.  L.  Bnrr :  “Two-pound  broilers 
liring  .2.5  to  40c  per  Ih..  and  might  do  hot¬ 
ter  were  it  not  for  the  pressure  to  sell 
cold  storage  broilers.  They  froze  too 
mnnj^  of  tliem  last  season  and  would  he 
glad  to  close  them  out  at  25c  or  lower.” 

NATIVE  VEGETABLE  LIST  INCREASING. 

With  the  arrival  of  parsnips,  rhnharh, 
dandelions,  beet  greens,  etc.,  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  list  grows  longer  week  by  week. 
Southern  stuff  is  coming  somewhat  more 
freely,  hut  the  effect  of  the  big  freeze  is 
still  evident.  The  general  trend  of  prices 
is  slowly  downward,  although  hothouse 
lettuce  holds  well  at  around  .$1.50.  But 
radishes  are  down  to  .$2 ;  cucumbers  to 
.$5;  dandelions  to  ,$1.2.5.  Hothouse 
rhubarb  is  7  to  Sc  per  lb. ;  mint,  00c  doz. ; 
beets,  .$1.75  doz.  hunches;  beet  greens, 
.$1  per  box.  Parsnips  hold  at  .$1  to  .$2.50. 
Ilothouse  tomatoes  are  down  to  25c  per 
lb.  Boston  gardeners  are  grumbling  over 
the  tendency  to  encourage  inexperienced 
people  to  raise  market  garden  crops.  The 
gardeners  themselves  are  so  discouraged 
over  the  help  question  that  it  is  doubtful 
if  they  will  venture  to  increase  their 
acreage  much.  Some  of  them  express  a 
doubt  whether  prices  of  perishable  pro¬ 
duce  will  continue  high.  There  is  some 
talk  of  cutting  out  the  “fine  stuff”  that 
requires  so  much  weeding  and  thinning, 
and  i-aising  more  of  the  coarse,  wide  row 
crops  which  can  he  cultivated  partly  by 
horse  power.  Maybe  there  is  a  hint  here 
for  those  gardeners  who  know  where  they 
can  get  a  force  of  weeders  to  take  care  of 
the  close-grown  crops. 

POTATO  MARKIN’  RATHER  STRONG. 

While  nothing  like  a  boom  exists  in 
the  potato  market,  prices  are  holding 
well,  and  act  at  times  as  if  inclined  to  go 
up.  H.  M.  Ely  quotes  at  .$.2.20  in  bulk, 
or  ,$3.50  in  bags  at  the  yards,  and  says : 
“The  market  is  well  supplied,  and  buyers 
seem  inclined  to  hold  off.  It  is  said  there 
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arc  not  many  left  in  gi’owcrs’  hands,  hut 
nobody  can  be  sure.  I  remember  how 
once  I  bought  a  load  of  potatoes  from  a 
farmer  d.ay  after  day,  and  each  was  de¬ 
clared  to  be  positively  his  last  load.”  At 
the  office  of  the  Farmers’  Union  of 
]\Iaine,  the  range  is  .$.2  to  .$2.25.  Accord-' 
ing  to  Manager  Abbott:  “Receipts  are 
not  heavy,  and  the  Aroostook  stock  seems 
to  he  nearly  all  shipi>ed  out.  The  mar¬ 
ket  in  Uanada  seems  to  be  higher  than 
ours.  The  bankers  are  offering  our  far¬ 
mers  loans  to  increa,se  tlie  potato  acre¬ 
age.  hilt  the  farmers  must  take  all  the 
risks  of  crop  and  market,  while  the  han¬ 
ker  exacts  good  security.” 

THE  ROX  PRORLEM. 

Nobody  has  kind  words  for  the  market 
box,  which  is  a  nuisance  from  start  to 
lini.sh.  Its  cost  has  increased  20  to  25 
per  cent.,  the  material  is  often  thin  and 
l)()or  and  the  nailing  and  joining  badly 
done.  A  ho.x  full  of  apples  or  vegetables 
often  pulls  apart  while  being  lifted,  and 
the  contents  hump  along  the  sidewalk 
and  into  the  street.  The  condition,  value 
and  return  of  the  boxes  is  a  subject  of 
dispute  all  along.  Practice  varies  among 
dealers.  Some  allow  the  shipper  8c  or 
some  such  price  for  the  box,  and  compel 
the  buyer  to  leave  another  box  in  its 
place,  or  pay  for  tlie  box.  Others  include 
l)Ox  Avhen  .selling  the  produce.  Said  York 
&  Wliitney:  “We  posted  a  notice  April 
2.5  that  a  charge  of  eight  cents  would  in 
future  he  added  to  the  iirice  of  purchases 
of  produce,  and  boxes  will  not  he  re¬ 
deemed.  The  buyers  will  have  to  .sell 
them  wherever  they  can.  There  are  deal¬ 
ers  in  empty  boxes.  The  eight  cents  goes 
to  the  shippers,  who  stand  a  loss  even 
then  as  the  majority  of  them  ship  new 
boxes  costing  10  to  1.5  cents.” 

BEANS  STILL  CLIMBING. 

Small  white  and  pea  beams  are  up 
again  at  .$0  to  .$0.50,  on  account  of  ex¬ 
port  and  Uovernment  buying.  Red  Kid¬ 
neys  are  .$8.25.  The  market  has  been  so 
active  and  unsettled  that  dealers  hardly 
know  what  to  quote  from  day  to  day.  A 
good  deal  of  bean  planting  is  reported 
even  in  town  of  Eastern  New  England 
where  not  many  field  l>eans  have  been 
raised  of  late  years. 

APPLES  IN  FAIR  DEMAND. 

Strictly  choice  apples  are  in  demand 
and  bringing  good  prices.  The  general 
range  remains  from  $2  to  .$5.50,  for  all 
grades.  “If  growers  could  agree  to  keep 
hack  the  poorer  half  of  the  crop  every 
year,”  declared  a  commis.sion  man,  “and 
feed  them  to  the  stock,  or  make  cider.  I 
would  be  willing  to  guarantee  a  good, 
round  price  for  the  other  half.”  Russets 
are  mostly  poor,  but  some  that  would 
hardly  grade  as  No.  1  are  si'lling  at  $3 
to  .$4,  while  choice  lots  arc  .$4.50  to  .$5. 

HAY  AND  FEED, 

Number  one  clover  seems  to  be  about 
the  cheapest  stock  feed  in  the  present 
unusual  market.  It  sells  at  $15  per  ton, 
with  corn  meal  at  four  times  as  much 
and  bran  three  times  as  much.  No.  1 
house  hay  sells  easily,  but  there  is  not 
much  demand  for  stock  hay,  and  the 
lirice  list  is  unchanged,  although  some 
dealers  are  reported  cutting  under.  The 
grain  feed  market  is  a  study  for  buyers. 
Corn  meal  is  above  .$00  per  ton,  while 
middlings,  hr.nn,  cottonseed  and  linseed 
are  around  $45.  Of  course,  cottonseed  is 
a  much  richer  feed  than  corn  meal,  hut 
most  feeders  think  they  must  use  some 
corn  meal.  Barley  of  feeding  grade  at 
$1.50  per  hu.  is  attracting  some  notice 
from  stock  and  poultry  feeders.  G.  b.  f. 


A  Trial  of  Cossack  Alfalfa 

I  nolice  from  an  article,  “Tran.splant- 
ing  Alfalfa  Rots,”  p.nge  244,  Prof.  Graher, 
secretary  of  our  Alfalfa  order,  has  been 
enlighteiiing  you  as  to  the  merits  of  cer¬ 
tain  varieties  of  Alfalfa.  Previous  to  tlie 
past  few  months  Alfalfa  experts  of  our 
university  maintained  that  there  was  no 
particular  merit  in  any  particular  variety 
or  strain  of  Alfalfa,  and  that  the  matter 
of  soil  and  seed  bed  preparation  was  of 
vastly  more  importance. 

Having  been  actively  engaged  with 
Prof.  Hanson  in  testing  out  this  projiosi- 
tion  in  several  States,  by  putting  in  the 
Uos.sack  and  other  varieties  brought  here 
by  Prof.  Hausen,  in  districts  where  the 
common,  and  the  Grimm,  akso,  had  re¬ 
peatedly  failed,  and  feeling  sure  that  we 
had  conclusively  demonstrated  that  varie¬ 
ty  was  of  first  importance  in  the  Northern 
States,  outside  of  a  very  limited  area 
where  soil  conditions  are  naturally  ideal 
for  Alfalfa,  we  called  the  attention  of  the 
Alfalfa  experts  to  this  fact,  and  requested 
an  investigation,  to  the  end  that  they 
might  lend  their  aid  in  getting  a  general 
disti'ilmtioii  of  the  Cossack  seed  and 
jilants  throughout  this  State,  in  small 
quantities,  which  would  result  in  putting 
it  within  the  reach  of  all  farmers  who  de¬ 
sired  .\lfalfa  to  have-  it  within  a  short 
time.  We  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
from  522  plants  on  my  brother’s  farm  in 
Stanley  County,  S.  I).,  there  were  now 
over  2,000  acres,  on  land  where  common 
Alfalfa  will  not  grow,  and  that  it  is  pro¬ 
ducing  crops  worth  about  $500  per  acre 
per  year  on  land  worth  aliout  $50  per 
acre.  We  ivere  turned  down  good  and 
hard,  and  were  informed  that  the  matter 
of  variety  was  of  no  importance,  and  that 
there  was  no  demand  for  a  hardy  variety 
of  Alfalfa  in  this  State. 

Prof.  Hansen  has  truly  said :  “You 
cannot  stop  the  Cossack  any  more  than 
you  can  confine  a  bull  in  a  poultry  fence. 


The  bull  will  go  tlirougli  the  fence  and 
take  some  of  the  posts  with  him.” 

The  expei’ts  stlil  maintain  that  they  do 
not  consider  the  Cossack  any  better  than 
the  Grimm,  and  that  they  do  not  admit 
any  greater  degree  of  hardiness  in  the 
hraiiched-root  .system  than  in  the  tap  root 
type.  Mr.  Graber  rather  resents  experi¬ 
ments.  investigations  and  demonstrations 
being  made  by  individuals  not  under  con¬ 
trol  of  the  State  colleges.  They  have  put 
the  clamps  onto  the  county  agents  in  this 
State  in  regard  to  Alfalfa,  giving  them 
distinctly  to  understand  that  all  Alfalfa 
information  will  come  from  headquarters. 

We  found,  by  experiments,  years  ago, 
that  it  is  hard  to  work  again.st  Nature. 
The  tap-TOot  Alfalfa  can  as  readily  be 
successfully  changed  into  a  branching- 
rooted  jilant  by  cutting  out  the  main  cen¬ 
tral  root  as  can  a  pine  tree  be  made  to 
branch  out  like  an  elm  by  cutting  off  the 
central  trunk.  In  either  case  the  heart 
dies  and  the  side  branching  is  a  poor  at¬ 
tempt  to  replace  the  structure  which  Na¬ 
ture  started  out  to  erect. 

I  know  that  you  will  he  interested  in 
learning  that  transplanrlng  of  Cossack  is 
rajiidly  finding  new  fields  where,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  conditions  being  unfavorable  for 
the  getting  of  a  stand  of  Alfalfa  or  clover 
from  seed,  transplanting  will  reclaim  the 
land  and  prove  very  profitable.  We  are 
producing  good  crops  of  seed  here  fi-om 
traiLsplanted  plants  on  sandy  land  that 
is  so  worn  out  from  cropping  that  it  is 
impossible  to  get  a  stand  of  clover  on  it 
from  seed,  and  it  is  paying  a  good  profit 
in  addition  to  improving  the  land.  This 
is  without  the  addition  of  lime  or  fertil¬ 
izer.  As  you  have  found  out,  the  trans¬ 
planted  plants  are  much  more  able  to  es¬ 
tablish  themselves  under  adverse  condi¬ 
tions  than  plants  from  seed,  cari’ying,  as 
they  do,  the  bacteria  with  them,  and  they 
are  able  quiekly  to  get  their  root  system 
down  into  the  virgin  soil  below  the  fur¬ 
row  bottom,  and  get  lime,  potash  and 
phosphorus  that  has  been  out  of  the  roach 
of  the  common  crops. 

One  of  the  best  farmers  in  Illinois,  a 
man  who  raises  000  acres  of  Alfalfa  an¬ 
nually,  after  trying  out  the  transplanting 
of  Cossack  on  land  that  is  so  sandy  on 
top  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  catch  of 
clover  or  Alfalfa  from  seed,  is  planning 
now  on  transplanting  1,400  acres  of  Cos¬ 
sack  plants  under  my  supervision.  This 
i.^  one  of  the  most  successful  and  prac¬ 
tical  farmers  in  that  great  State,  and  he 
has  been  a  close  student  of  Alfalfa  grow¬ 
ing,  from  the  standpoint^  of  the  farmer 
and  feeder,  for  20  years,  so  you  can  see 
that  transplanting,  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions,  may  soon  become  an  important 
item. 

Tlie  stoi  y  of  the  Cossack  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  one.  From  the  spoonful  of  seed  that 
Prof.  Hansen  brought  to  this  country  50 
years  ago  Cossack  is  now  scattered  all 
over  the  world,  and  the  seed  crop  in  West¬ 
ern  South  Dakota  in  1950,  on  land  where 
common  Alfalfa  fails,  was  about  00,000 
pounds.  It  got  its  foothold  during  a 
period  of  the  worst  crop  failures  ever 
known  in  that  country.  It  had  to  make 
its  way  against  the  infiuence  of  the  State 
college,  and  it  “took  some  of  the  posts 
with  it”  there.  It  has  spread  over  Wis¬ 
consin,  in  spite  of  the  opjiosition  of  the 
State  college,  and  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  The  R.'N.-Y.  has  done  a  great  deal 
more  toward  getting  it  into  the  hands  of 
the  fanners  of  your  State,  and  those  ad¬ 
joining  than  the  various  State  colleges 
have  done.  Once  in.  It  stick.s,  and  like 
the  camel  in  the  story,  it  crowds  in  where 
the  common  Alfalfa  has  left  off,  and 
makes  itself  at  home.  Also  it  makes  bet¬ 
ter  homes  wherever  it  is  grown,  giving  a 
permanency  to  farming  and  dairying  that 
is  a  great  need  everywhere,  and  especially 
where  common  Alfalfa  has  not  hecui  a 
success.  HUGH  jeffrie.s. 

Wi,scoiisin. 

Remarks. — The  R.  N.-Y.  does  not 
venture  any  personal  controversy  regard¬ 
ing  varieties  where  the  (piestion  of  selling 
seed  comes  up.  We  think  tlie  Cossack 
Alfalfa  a  superior  variety  and  wo  advise 
our  people  to  try  it,  hut  not  to  pay  ex¬ 
travagant  jiriees  for  heavy  seeding.  We 
have  been  told  repeatedly  that  for  some 
rea.son  the  scientific  “experts”  are  trying 
to  discredit  Prof.  Hansen’s  introductions. 
Such  a  policy  is  too  narrow  for  public 
men  to  follow.  We  have  dug  up  hundreds 
of  our  transplanted  jilants  and  carried 
them  about  to  public  meetings.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  several  farm  bureaus  wall 
send  for  plants  in  the  Spring  and  have 
them  tried  under  various  conditions.  As 
for  the  station  and  colleges,  wherever  we 
show  our  plants  and  talk  transplanting 
the  college  men  nsnally  look  at  us  with 
that  pitying  expression  which  is  reserved 
for  lunatics  or  “cranks.”  They  cannot 
seem  to  grasp  the  proposition.  Having 
gone  throiigli  the  mill  with  several  other 
“wild”  jiropositions  and  lived  to  see  them 
become  iiojuilar,  we  keep  right  on  talking 
about  Cossack  roots  for  transplanting. 
He  who  would  he  a  jiioncer  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  will  he  as  loiie.some  as  a  single  Alfal¬ 
fa  plant  stuck  into  an  old  pasture.  It 
will  be  too  busy  striking  down  its  roots 
and  getting  a  grip  on  the  soil  to  spend 
time  finding  fault.  We  fully  believe  that 
transplanting  Alfalfa  roots  has  a  great 
future,  but  it  is  a  revolutionary  practice, 
and  most  farmers  will  come  to  it  slowly 
if  at  all. 


“There  is  remarka'ble  enthusiasm  over 
prohibition.”  “Yc.s,”  replied  Mr.  Chug- 
gins,  “it  looks  to  me  as  if  the  old  water 
wagon  had  been  speeded  up  for  a  regu¬ 
lar  joy  ride.” — Washington  Star. 
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Planting  Ends  of  Potatoes 

I  own  a  couple  of  ■  ores  of  IuikI  just 
oiitside  the  city,  and  have  made  arrange* 
iiients  with  some  of  my  friends  to  let 
them  plant  potatoes,  beans,  etc.  during 
the  coming  sea.son  on  different  parts  of 
this  two  acres.  In  talking  with  f  ue  of 
these  friends  yesterday  I  said  that  my 
mother,  an  old  Holland  lady,  .stated  that 
in  the  old  country  it  was  customary  to 
out  off  the  ends  of  the  potatoes  along  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  and  .save  them  for 
jdanting,  while  the  middle  portion  of  the 
potato  was  use<l  for  food.  Will  you  ad¬ 
vise  me  wlu'tlier  it  would  be  ])ractical  to 
l»ut  these  seed  i)otatoes  or  parts  of  seed 
pot.-itoes  in  cold  storage  until  such  time 
as  I  wish  to  jmt  them  in  the  ground, 
this  idea  being  simply  to  keep  the  eye.s 
from  growing  from  tlie  potato  as  I  am 
liothered  eveiy  year  in  this  way?  Some¬ 
times  these  potatoes  will  make  shoots  six 
inches  long  or  more  and  usually  get 
broken  off  before  idanting.  I  have  a 
large  ice  box  I  use  in  my  residence,  and 
which  holds  from  400  to  500  poxinds  of 
ice.  and  if  the  scheme  were  practical  I 
could  put  these  potatoes  in  this  box, 
which  would  act  as  a  cold  storage  plant 
fnr  this  small  lot  of  seed.  ,T.  p.  p. 

Michigan. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  economies 
brought  aboxit  by  this  war,  the  jxlan  of 
saving  the  seed  end  of  the  potato  for 
jdanting  has  worked  out  with  many. 
I'ersoiially  we  doubt  if  the  stem  end 
would  be  of  any  value  for  .seed  jxotatoes. 
With  some  varix'ties  the  eyes  or  buds  are 
well  scattered  all  over  the  tuber,  while 
in  others  they  are  crowdx'd  together  at 
the  seed  end,  which  is  the  end  furthest 
from  the  vine.  For  instance,  in  varieties 
like  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  the  bxids 
are  almost  all  at  one  end.  If  this  end 
were  cut  off  and  kept  it  would  make  good 
seed.  The  stem,  however,  very  rarely 
has  a  live  or  vitsil  bud,  and  in  cutting 
such  varieties  we  are  obliged  to  remem¬ 
ber  that,  and  usually  cut  the  tuber 
lengthwise.  In  a  variety  like  Irish  Cob- 
hh'r,  the  buds  at  the  stem  end  would  be 
more  likely  to  pi'ove  vital,  and  it  might 
l)ay  with  such  varieties.  Generally 
sjxeaking,  however,  we  would  not  advise 
the  u.se  of  the  stem  end  cut  from  the 
tuber  in  this  way.  Your  plan  of  kxH'p- 
ing  these  pieces  in  cold  storage  would, 
we  believe,  work  out,  if  they  could  be 
kejxt  reasonably  dry  and  thus  prcA-ent 
rotting.  We  should  keep  a  cjuaiitity  of 
'sulphur  on  hand,  and  sis  the  ends  are  cut 
oft’  we  .should  dust  them  lightly  with  the 
sulidiur,  particularly  on  the  cut  surface. 
With  this  treatment  t.iey  would  stand  a 
better  chance  of  keeping  Avell  in  the  cold 
storage.  Of  course  thus  plan  would  not 
work  well  in  families  where  the  supply 
of  iiotatoes  was  pur<*hased  tit  different 
times,  as  they  would  be  likely  in  that 
way  to  jiick  up  half  a  dozen  different  va¬ 
rieties  which  would  not  make  a  uniform 
idiiiit  or  tippearance  in  the  field. 


Wood  Ashes  on  Potatoes 

Will  you  give  me  your  advice?  I  am 
thinking’  of  planting  a  jiiece  of  ground  for 
jiotatoes,  jdowing  in  a  good  coat  of  ma¬ 
nure.  and  putting  wo(k1  ashes  in  the  hill. 
What  is  your  ailvice  about  it?  K.  E.  .T. 

.Maine. 

'Plus  would  be  about  the  worst  thing 
you  could  do  in  planting  potatoes.  The 
wood  ashes  in  the  hill  would  increase  the 
scab  and  thus  injure  the  crop.  The  stable 
manure  alone  would  do  this  to  .some  ex¬ 
tent,  but  with  the  a.shes  in  the  hill  the 
tubers  would  be  very  poor.  We  must 
have  explained  this  in  print  at  least  l.OEO 
times.  We  should  use  the  ashes  on  coin 
and  ti'y  to  use  acid  i»hosphate  on  pot;i- 
toes. 

Soot  as  an  Absorbent 

I  tow  would  .soot  from  bituminous  coal 
act  as  an  absorbent  to  fresh  cow  manure? 

Wylam,  Ala.  W.  F.  r. 

.Vdvising  the  use  of  a  substanoe  of  va¬ 
riable  composition  is  always  rather  risky, 
ami  soft  coal  soot  is  rarely  twice  alike, 
but  we  cannot  see  how  it  could  harm,  un¬ 
less  it  is  rather  .strong  of  creo.sote  and 
coal  tar.  The  acids  present  would  hold 
^ome  of  the  ammonia,  and  .soot  usually 
has  some  ammonia  salts  of  its  own.  Your 
growing  season  has  begun,  why  not  try  a 
small  lot  on  some  earl.v  stuff?  That  will 
tell  you  more  than  several  letters. 

F.  p.  c. 


I  Tii.iziNc:  Goai.  A.siie.s. — In  answer  to 
the  inquiries  what  to  do  with  coal  ashes, 
1  use  them  on  the  manure  jiile,  sifting 
them  thinly  all  over  it.  They  take  up  the 
moisture  and  gases.  We  do  not  have 
jiuich,  so  they  do  not  get  sticky  or  pa.sty 
in  the  jiile  as  they  do  used  in  the  gutter 
behind  the  animals.  V.  T.  i.. 

Massachu.setts. 


11=1  Fait- lyist  Prices  |=' 


=1  Fair  Treatment  1= 


GOODRICH 


BLACK  SAFETY  TREAD  TIRES 
Mnst  JMake  Goo<l 

WHEN  a  Goodrich  Black  Safety  Tread  Tire  is  sent 
from  the  factory  of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  it 
carries  Goodrich’s  avowal  that  it  is  free  from  imperfection 
of  material  and  workmanship. 

It  is  the  best  non-skid  fabric  tire,  the  oldest,  largest,  most 
skillful  rubber  manufacturer  can  make. 


It  must  render  service  worthy  of  the  good  name  it  bears — * 
the  high  service  Goodrich  requires  of  it. 

Jf,  as  occurs  in  rarest  instance,  it  fails,  the  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Company  is  more  eager  than  you  that  its  shortcoming  be 
made  good. 

Fair  Treatment  Open-Handed 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company  courts  honest  fault-finding  with  its  tires. 
Goodrich  Fair  Treatment  will  meet  these  complaints  with  adjustments, 
quick  and  square, — will  make  these  adjustments  gladly  and  generously. 

It  will  not  permit  a  Goodrich  patron  to  feel  that  a  Goodrich  tire  owes 
him  anything.  It  wants  back  any  Goodrich  tire  you  feel  owes  you 
anything. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  O. 

r 

Also  maker  of  the  tires  on  which  Dario  Resta 
won  the  official  1916  National  Automobile 
Racing  Championship — Silvertown 
Cord  Tires. 


Where  Tbu  See  TThi#  Sigh 
Goodrich  lire*  *re  Stocked 


Aikl&nir  Oeaier  for  Them 


Order 
through 
your  Dealer 


■  IP^ 
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Give  Your  Family  a  Beautiful  Home 

Do  you  appreciate  the  beauty  of  panelled  walls,  beamed  ceilings,  built-in 
cabinets  and  handsome  floors?  And  do  you  know  that  you  can  have 
these  things  at  little  expense?  When  you  build  or  repair,  use — 

North  Carolina  Pine — “The  Wood  Universal” 

Here  is  a  lumber  which  is  exadtly  right  for  such  uses.^lt  is  one  of  the 
mo^  beautifully  grained  of  all  woods,  and  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the 
lea^  expensive.  You  can  glain,  enamel  or  paint  it  with  splendid  results. 
FREE — Let  us  mail  you  our  160-page  book,  containing  plans  and  photo¬ 
graphs  of  modem  farm  buildings.  Worth  $1,  but  co^s  you  nothing. 

North  Carolina  Pine  Association 

11  Bank  of  Commerce  Building  Norfolk,  Virginia 


Till  Deep  ler:!! 

Give  the  rooti  a  chance  bring- 

ing  up  trash, 
stones  or  manure.  You 
can  at  the  same  time  pul¬ 
verize  and  level.  For 
thrifty  crops  rely  upon  the  . 
^forged sharp,  penetrating  disks  of 

Cut^W!^ 

Disk  H.irrow— Single  or  Double  Action— light 
in  draft  and  built  fora  lifetime  of  service.  If 
your  dealer  has  not  the  genuine  Cutaway, 
write  to  us  direct.  Be  sure  to  write  us  for  our 
new  free  book,  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.” 
Get  your  copy  now. 

tThe  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 

^  Maher  of  the  original  CL  A  RK  disk 
''  h  irrr7us  and ptojvs 

3904  ft'ain  St,  Higganum,  Conn. 


This  Double  . 

Action  H arrow" 
saves  one  disking  F/  ^ 
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Kaj  5*  1917. 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


A  Livki.y  Day. — Just  as  wo  wcro  eat¬ 
ing  supper  on  “Fai-inors’  Day”  a  fiei’ce 
thunderstorm  eanio  roaring  up  out  of  the 
south.  The  electric  light  went  out  at 
a  very  convenient  time,  for  my  daugh¬ 
ter  had  .just  hi  ought  in  a  big  birthday 
cake  and  jdaced  it  before  me.  It  was  a 
fine  cal:<; — there  l>eing  only  one  possible 
criticism.  It  was  covered  with  a  white 
"icing”  and  traced  in  red  on  this  white 
background  were  the  figures  showing  my 
age!  As  I  feel  about  15  years  younger 
than  this  record  (taken  from  the  family 
Bible)  would  indicate  it  was  a  good 
thing  that  darkness  came  on  so  I  could 
get  rid  of  the  rmn-d  by  slicing  np  the 
cake.  Of  course.  s<mie  of  the  slices,  cut 
in  this  way,  might  be  a  little  large,  but 
(hat  was  no  serious  objection  to  the 
children  at  least.  When  the  light  came 
back  one  of  the  figures  had  disappeared 
and  the  other  was  going.  There  was  a 
fi(K)d  of  rain  outside,  and  as  we  drew  up 
before  our  fire  we  felt  that  we  had  come 
to  the  end  of  a  lively  day. 

"Farmers’  Day.” — So  would  you  if 
you  had  dug,  sorted.  i)acked  and  shipped 
something  over  Bi.OOO  asparagus  mots, 
es|)ecially  if  you  were  back  at  10  to  14 
years!  Gov.  Edge  of  New  Jersey  had 
appointed  this  day  as  a  time  for  farmers 
to  get  together  and  consider  plans  for 
increasing  the,  food  suppl.y.  Some  peo- 
I)le  think  this  means  getting  together  in 
some  comfortable  jdace  to  talk  it  over. 
You  might  call  that  taking  a  day  off. 
Others  think  they  can  do  itiore  by  get¬ 
ting  out  into  tbe  field  and  doing  a  little 
extra  work.  You  may  call  that  ))utling 
a  day  on.  It  seems  to  me  that  hot  airing 
will  never  ecpial  hoeing  for  increa.sing 
the  food  supply — so  we  <'eb*bi'ated  far¬ 
mers’  day  very  largely  with  our  fingers. 

The  ARpARAors  Btt.sivess. — There 
was  much  to  do.  Merrill  had  two  acres 
of  good  clover  all  fitted  i-muly  for  pota¬ 
toes.  Tbe  seed  and  the  sulidiur  were  all 
ready — one  to  be  cut  and  the  other  to  be 
dusted.  Then  there  were  about  7.000 
of  those  asi)ariigus  roots  to  be  sent  off 
before  night !  Now  I  do  not  know  how 
much  experience  you  have  had  in  the 
asparagus  business,  but  by  the  time  you 
have  dug  and  liandbHl  that  many  you 
will  know  you  are  something  of  a  far¬ 
mer.  You  remember  that  when  1  offered 
the  plants  I  said  there  might  be  0,000  or 
7.0(K),'  and  I  thought  that  perhaps  100 
of  our  i)eople  would  send  for  them.  To 
my  amazement  the  c.alls  came  in  a  per¬ 
fect  flood — there  will  be  at  least  2,500  of 
them.  AVhen  we  saw  what  was  coming 
to  us  we  decided  to  send  00  roots  to  eacli 
person,  as  far  as  they  would  go,  and 
take  the  names  in  the  order  of  their 
coming.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  some 
of  these  friends  needed  the  roots  more 
than  others,  and  we  would  gladly  have 
selected  these,  but  in  order  to  give  a 
"square  deal”  as  well  as  we  could,  we 
took  the  first  names  to  reach  us.  They 
came  from  everywhere — from  Florida  to 
Canada  and  from  Maine  to  Washi  gton 
— ^a  great  flood  of  good-natured  under¬ 
standing  of  the  case.  As  soon  as  our 
supply  of  roots  gave  out  we  began  send¬ 
ing  back  the  money,  and  we  must  have 
returned  close  to  $r)(X)  in  this  way.  As 
we  dug  into  the  roots  we  found  more 
and  more  of  them,  and  the  total  ship¬ 
ments  ran  something  over  lO.fXK).  After 
we  started  we  had  a  chance  to  sell  the 
entire  lot  to  .a  nurseryman,  while  several 
people  want('d  1.000  each  at  one  cent 
apiece.  Our  boys  felt  that  they  were 
losing  money,  but  they  never  thought  of 
quitting,  but  kept  right  on  sorting  and 
packing,  only  sen-ry  that  they  could  not 
supply  evei-yone. 

Efficiency. — We  were  at  it  before 
breakfast.  I'bere  was  a  g<K)d  pile  of 
roots  on  the  barn  floor  to  b<!gin  with. 
We  bad  our  bags  and  paper  and  twine 
all  at  haTid.  One  of  the  boys  and  T 
counted  the  roots  out  into  lots  of  fiO 
each.  When  we  came  to  one  particu¬ 
larly  large  we  broke  or  cut  the  crown  so 
as  to  make  two  good  ones.  While  we 
were  doing  this  Cherry-top  and  Tow- 
head  wrapped.  They  put  each  lot  into 
a  paper  bag  and  tucked  up  the  end. 
Then  this  was  wrapped  in  heavy  paper 
and  tied  up  v/ith  a  good  string.  Motlier 
had  come  to  the  rescue,  and  she  wrote 
the  labels  on  her  typewriter,  and  as  the 
packages  were  all  alike  we  had  only  to 
stick  a  label  on  each  package.  After 
breakfast  we  found  Joe  on  hand.  He 
was  busy  cutting  potato  seed.  Now  I 
have  come  to  an  age  when  I  am  very 
glad  to  admit  that  men  like  .Toe  can 
be.at  me  at  digging  a.sp.aragus  roots.  I 
can  cut  potato  seed  as  well  as  he  can — ■ 
and  perhaps  with  greater  satisfaction 
when  the  seed  costs  about  .$11  a  sack. 
So  as  a  matter  of  efficiency  we  arranged 
for  .Toe  to  dig  roots  v,hile  I  cut  and 
droi)ped  seed.  The  boys  were  to  keep  on 
sorting  and  wrapping  and,  as  Mother 
was  to  have  an  eye  on  them  we  all  knew 
(and  the  boys  in  particular)  that  there 
would  not  be  so  many  idle  moments.  So 
Merrill  hitched  T'om  and  Broker  to  the 
wagon  loaded  up  with  seed  potatoes  and 
suli)hur,  and  we  climbed  the  hill.  The 
smallest  little  girl  went  along  with  us 
to  “help.”  As  we  went  over  the  brow 
of  the  hill  I  glancwl  back  and  saw  the 
army  at  work.  .Toe  was  throwing  'out 
the  roots  in  gre.iit  shai)e.  Philip  was 
planting  iwms  in  the  garden,  the  Aire¬ 
dale  was  on  guard,  and  Mother^  was 
walking  to  the  barn — sufficient  evidence 


that  the  i)arcel  post  busines.s  in  aspar¬ 
agus  rrmts  would  boom. 

Potato  Pi.antino. —  We  are  doing  a 
little  extra  in  potatoes  this  year  to  help 
out  humanity — and  Hope  Farm  also.  In 
part  of  our  apple  orchard  the  dover' 
stands  thick  as  fur.  This  was  i)lowed  and 
W'ell  harrowed  down,  and  it  looked  right 
as  we  drove  up  with  our  seed.  Merrill 
took  Broker,  hitched  him  to  a  small 
plow  and  begm  breaking  out  furrows  for 
the  seed.  T'hese  furrows  are  wide  apart 
and  we  leave  wide  strips  of  clover  along 
the  tree  rows,  for  this  is  first  of  all  an 
apple  orchard,  and  anything  el.se  grown 
here  is  an  incident  and  not  a  main  '*rop. 
When  it  comes  to  cutting  $11  potatoes 
for  seed  you  feel  that  you  handle  money 
instead  of  potatoes.  We  cut  with  Ciire 
trying  to  g<'t  ftrong.  one-eyed  pieces  with 
all  the  "meat”  i>osRible.  You  cjinnot  de- 
scrilre  how  j'ou  do  it,  for  each  Irish  Cob¬ 
bler  tuber  is  a  law  unto  itself.  The 
little  girl  tried  to  help  by  picking  the 
potatoes  out  of  the  bag  and  handing  to 
me  as  I  cut.  Finally  we  began  drop- 
l)ing  seeci.  We  used  metal  palls  for  car¬ 
rying  it.  ’I'lu'  plan  w'as  to  fill  the  pail 
about  one-third  full  and  then  scatter  on 
a  small  handful  of  sulphur.  The  pail 
was  well  shalo'u  up,  more  seed  put  in, 
more  sulphur  and  so  on.  You  will  be 
surprised  to  see  how  quickly  this  coats 
the  seed  pieces  with  the  sulphur.  We 
dropped  these  pieces  almut  1.5  inches 
apart  in  the  row.  They  wamt  right  down 
into  the  buried  clover  and  a  little  dirt 
was  kicked  or  scnii)ed  over  them  with 
the  foot.  Bator  the  fertilizer  will  be  scat¬ 
tered  in  and  the  rows  ridged  ujt  a  little 
with  the  cultiv.atoi-  or  small  plow.  It 
was  .a  hot,  “muggy”  day — just  right  for 
potato  planting,  and  by  noon  the  fur¬ 
rowing  was  all  done  and  dropjfing  well 
started  as  we  wemt  down  for  dinner. 

Afternoon. — We  did  not  tarry  long 
over  this  meal  of  baked  hamburger 
steak,  potatoes  and  gi'avy,  boiled  rice 
and  bread  and  butler.  The  iiotatoes 
were  small — boiled  in  their  jackets.  I 
think  the  women  folks  had  an  eye  on 
our  seed  potatoes,  but  we  will  use  the 
small  ones  first.  I  find  if,  no  use  to  tell 
people  that  rice  and  cornmeal  are  both 
better  than  pc.tatoes.  They  are  not  dis- 
])osed  to  quarrel  with  you  about  that — 
but  they  want  the  potatoes — having 
formed  the  hnlnt  of  eating  them.  After 
dinner  .Toe  and  Merrill  w’ent  to  the  hill 
to  keep  on  with  potato  planting.  I  will 
confess  that  my  legs,  were  beginning  to 
get  a  little  weary  at  dropping  seed  and 
covering  with  my  foot.  Ho  I  went  to 
counting  out  roots  while  the  boys 
wrapi)ed.  We  had  about  00  packages 
ready,  so  one  boy  packed  them  into  the 
wagon  and  took  them  to  tbe  local  post 
office.  These  roots  did  not  hold  out  as 
well  as  the  others — they  were  larger  and 
so  the  packages  became  fewer  and 
heavier  as  we  came  nearer  the  end.  By 
three  o’clock  we  had  packed  all  that 
were  dug,  and  there  were  .3,000  or  more 
in  the  ground.  I  confess  that  both  the 
leader  and  the  army  of  two  boys  were 
a  little  reluctant  as  I  led  them  into  the 
field.  It  looked  as  if  a  number  of  ma¬ 
chine  guns  were  pointing  down  those 
long  rows  at  us.  Ilowever,  we  plunged 
in  with  our  foi-ks,  and  I  just  want  to 
say  that  every  one  who  gets  a  package 
of  those  roots  must  realize  that  they 
have  ’een  watered  by  tbe  sweat  of  the 
Hope  Farm  niiui  and  his  boys.  You  see 
we  struck  a  part  of  the  field  where  the 
grass  had  worked  in  and  formed  a  sod 
around  those  roots.  'riiere  was  some 
quack  grass  there,  and  its  roots  had 
clinched  and  riveted  tbe  asparagus  i-oots 
to  the  soil.  I  am  sure  the  boys  would 
have  quit  if  I  had  not  been  there  and  it 
is  a  surer  thing  that  I  should  have  quit 
if  they  had  not  been  there,  but  we  hung 
to  it  until  there  were  only  two  rows  left. 
They  will  come  out  Monday  morning, 
when  we  are  fresh.  You  see  the  boys 
will  follow  this  asparagus  place  with 
strawberries.  Next  week  they  will  put 
on  two  good  loads  of  manui-e  and  plow 
it  under — then  luirrow  and  harrow  until 
it  is  fine.  This,  following  tbe  digging, 
ought  to  make  this  place  like  an  ash  heai). 
’I'hen  we  will  set  out  strawberry  plants 
18  inches  apart  each  way,  give  them  the 
best  cai-e  'W’e  can,  and  sell  potted  plants 
this  Summer.  All  other  ininners  will  be 
kept  off  and  we  shall  see  what  follows ! 

Geosing  Tip. — I  thought*  the  boys  were 
tired  enough  to  quit.  I  was — though  I 
went  up  on  the  hill  to  see  the  potato 
planting.  InsB'ad  of  quitting  the  boys 
hitched  old  Bob  to  tbe  small  plow  and 
started  work  between  the  rows  of  bear¬ 
ing  asparagus.  Tlu'se  rows  are  six  feet 
apart,  and  this  gives  ample  room  for  a 
row  of  potatoes  hetw«H'n  each  two  as¬ 
paragus  rows.  I  give  tbe  boys  seed 
fertilizer  and  the  use  of  the  land  if  they 
will  do  the  Avork.  ’I’liis  will  heli)  tbe 
fcxxl  supply  a  little.  Then  they  Avill  | 
put  in  some  more  asparagus  seed  this  j 
sc'asou.  Ho  take  it  all  through  we  are  ; 
busy  and  Hope  Farm  falls  in  line  to  i 
help  feed  the  nation.  We  have  our  flag  | 
out  every  day,  and  Ave  shall  try  .and  live  i 
up  to  Avhiit  it  stands  for.  Ho  here  at  the 
end  of  the  day,  just  iu-ound  the  corner 
of  a  new  year  of  life,  I  think  it  over.  I 
realize  that  you  A\'ould  not  be  in  any  Avay 
interested  in  wliat  I  make  of  it.  The 
two  little  girls  have  been  laboriously 
Avriting  at  my  table.  Now  they  come 
and  ])resent  a  “bill”  Avith  the  folloAving: 

“What  do  you  think  you  ought  to  pay 
us  for  our  work  to-day?" 

Now  the  price  at  which  we  finally  set¬ 
tled  is  nobody’s  business  but  our  own. 


Speed  Up  the  Haying 

WHEN  the  mower  has  once  started  its 
work,  every  hour  of  good  haying  weather 
is  precious.  That  is  why  it  is  good  business  to  use 
International  Harvester  hay  tools,  which,  in  good 
curing  weather,  will  put  the  hay  under  cover,  well  cured  and 
in  prime  condition,  in  four  to  five  hours  after  cutting. 

With  an  International,  Keystone,  or  Osborne  left-hand  side- 
delivery  steel  rake  you  can  follow  closely  after  the  mower, 
piling  up  two  swaths  at  a  time  on  the  raked  stubble,  into  a 
light  fluffy  windrow  that  allows  free  circulation  of  air  through 
the  hay,  curing  it  completely  and  quickly. 

Now  the  hay  is  ready  for  the  barn.  The  final  step  in 
speeding  up  is  made  with  an  International,  Keystone,  or  Os¬ 
borne  mechanical  loader — the  quick,  easy  way  to  rake  the 
field  clean  Avithout  threshing  leaves  and  blossoms  off  the  hay. 
These  loaders  are  made  in  types  and  sizes  for  all  different 
haying  conditions,  and  can  be  obtained  from  local  dealers. 

We  will  gladly  send  full  descriptions  of  any  of  these  good 
International  Harvester  hay  tools  on  request.  The  lines  in¬ 
clude  side-delivery  rakes,  loaders,  tedders,  sweep  rakes,  stack¬ 
ers,  and  combined  sweeiD  rakes  and  stackers. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  V  USA 

Cbampioa  Dcering  McCormick  Milwaukee  Osborne  Plano 


CANVAS  COVERS 

WATERPROOF  COVERS 

for  hay  stacka,  cnictnen.  etc. 
SMALL  IJAY  CAPS,  40c  and 
upwards.  8-oz.  canvuft  watron 
covers  7  ft.  by  12  ft.  wiUt  braH» 
nrrommetH,  $4.00  froitfht  pre¬ 
paid.  State  Size  requiroo. 

AV,  W.  STANI.EY 

fiO  Cliurcli  St..  New  York 


A  Powerful  Fungicide  for 
Fruits,  Vegetables  and  Flowers 


Peach  Leaf  Curl,  Rrown  Rot,  Apple  Seab,  Grape 
Mildew,  Potato  Blight,  Cucumber  Wilt,  Beau  Blight, 
Rose  Mildew,  etc.  _____ 

Most  inexpensive.  1  gal.  makes  200  gals,  spray.  $1 
to  $2  per  gal.  according  to  size  package. 

Booklet  free. 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co.  Dept,  N  .  50  Churcli  St.,N.  T.  City 


Grow  Better  Fruit 

Are  you  prepared  to  fight  Aphids,  Bed 
Bug  and  other  similar  posts  that  are  rcdmdng 
apiilo  prortts?  Black  Leaf  10  (Nicotine  Sulphate)  Is 
usedby  leading  growers.  Uecomip  ended  by  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations. 

THESE  BOOKLETS  WILL  HELP  YOU 

Just  what  you  need  to  know  to  control  Aphids — which 
are  very  destructive  In  many  districts — and  other 
sucking  Insects.  Vuluablospray 
chart  included.  Iiiformutioii 
^  VW  wn  jf  worth  many  dollars  FREE., 
A*  m  AVrite  today. 

M  'w  w  jlThe  Kentucky  Tobacco  Product  Co. 
Incorporated 

WfOeplM  Louisville,  Ky.  /  11^' 


Btsek  Leaf  4-0 

.4-0%  Nicotine 


HAY  CAPS 

Stack,  wagon  .and  implement  covers: 
Avateiproot  or  plain  c:invu».  Plant  bed 
cloth,  tents,  etc.  Circulars,  samples. 

HENRY  DERBY 

453  Y  St.  Paul’s  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N,  J. 


SECOND-HAND  PIPES, TANKS  AND  BOILERS 

Fluea  for  culverts — FIiiiiioh  and  I’oiistoekH.  Pipe 
threaded  and  eoiipled  ready  for  connection  or  cut  to 
length  suitable  for  lieating,  appoi  tsaml  fence  purj)oses. 
Guaranteed  capable  of  reasonahle  pressures.  Meet 
beams  nnd  rails  cut  to  length.  Tanks  of  all  sizes, 
opeit.  cloned,  suitable  for  storage  of  water,  gjisoline. 
AGENTS  FOR  THE  SKINNER  IRRIGATION  SYSTEM. 
Wi'itc  for  circulura  anti  prieee, 

PERRY,  BUXTON,  DOANE  CO.,  BOSTON.  MASS. 


SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

With  INCLOSED  MOTOR 


DOUBLE  GEARS  —  Each  Carrying  Half  the  Load 
Every  feature  desirable  in  a  windmill  in  the 
AUTO-OILED  AERMOTOR 
Gasoline  Engines  —  Pumps —lanks 
Water  Supply  Goods  —  Steel  Frame  Saws 
WiiiTt  AERMOTOR  CO.  2500  I2tii  St,  Chicago' 


Keeping  OUT  DUST 
SPLASH  OILING 
SATSTEM 


OIL  SUPPLY 
REPLENISHED 
ONLY  ONCE  A  YEAR 


RAIN  —  Keeping. IN  OIL 


Constantly  Flooding 
Every  Bearing  With 
Oil.MakesItPumph 
The  Ughtest  Breeze 
And  Prevents  Wear, 


:ORE 


for  tenant  more 
money  for  OAvner,  in  our 
Active  Fertilizers. 

Just  ask  neare.st  office  for 

booklet.  Agenta  wanted. 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

New  York,  Baltimore,  Buffalo, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Detroit, 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  etc. 


Ask  a  Grower  Who  Uses  One 

what  he  thinks  of  “  Ospraymo’  ’  Sprayers 


_  Leader _ 

OSPRAYMo" 


take  our  “say-.so. 


tiNc  or 

SPRAYtR^ 


Don’t 
Write  or  see  an 

“Osijraymo”  user  in  your  vicinity. 

We  Avill  gladly  rest  our  case  Avith  him. 

A  mass  of  letters  and  hundreds  of  intcr- 
vicAVS  make  us  confident  that  this  is  safe. 
Again  Ave  say :  Ask  a  Grower  who  uses  one. 

Send  for  onr  handsome  "Schedule  of  Spray¬ 
ing.”  It’s  a  text-book  on  tlie.subjecL 

Free  for  the  asking, 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 

DepL  2  Elmira.N.Y. 
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We  do  not  betray  business  secrets,  but 
the  little  girls  run  off  to  bed  in  great 
spirits.  The  boys  are  trying  to  figure 
out  their  asparagus  business,  and  I  sit 
here  thoughtful  and  very  thankful  at  the 
end  of  a  lively  day.  H.  w.  C. 

An  Interesting  Old  Description  of  a  Well- 
known  Apple 

During  the  Winter  months  one  fre¬ 
quently  sees  small,  bright  yellow  and  red 
specimens  of  the  Lady  apple  offered  fox* 
sale  in  (piart  strawberry  baskets  upon  the 
fruit  stands,  and  the  i)riee  is  often  20  or 
25  cents  per  quart.  An  interesting  de¬ 
scription  of  this  variety  is  given  in  the 
“Complete  Gardener,”  by  De  la  Quinti- 
ney,  published  in  London  in  1730. 

“This  apple  is  of  an  extraordi.  ^ry 
piercing  and  lively  color.  It  begins  to  be 
good  as  soon  as  it  has  no  green  left, 
neither  towards  its  stalk,  nor  towards  its 
crown ;  which  happens  pretty  often  in 
the  month  of  December,  and  then  it  may 
be  eaten  greedily  at  a  chop,  with  its  coat 
all  on  ;  for  among  all  other  apples,  there 
is  none  that  has  so  fine  and  delicate  a 
skin  as  this ;  for  it’s  scarce  perceivable  in 
the  eating,  and  contributes  much  to  the 
agreeableness  found  in  them. 

“It  lasts  from  December  till  March  and 
April,  and  is  wonderful  good  all  that 
time,  without  any  manner  of  disagreeable 
smell ;  but  on  the  contrary,  has  a  certain 
little  touch  of  a  most  delicious  perfume. 
The  pulp  extraordinary  fine.  It’s  a  great 
increaser,  and  certainly  may  be  commend¬ 
ed  for  a  very  jiretty  ajiple ;  it  has  like¬ 
wise  this  farther  advantage,  that  it  never 
wrinkles,  nor  loses  its  charming  color.” 

In  connection  with  this  description  it  is 
interesting  to  note  .statements  made  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  variety  in  “Apples  of  Xew 
York.” 

“According  to  LeDoy,  who  gives  an  ex¬ 
cellent  historical  account  of  this  variety, 
the  I^ady  apide  has  been  in  cultivation  in 
France  for  at  least  three  hundred  years. 
It  h  as  been  i-paringly  disseminated 
throughout  this  country  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific.  It  has  long  been  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  New  York  market  as  one  of 
the  most  desirable  apples  for  fancy  trade 
at  the  holiday  season.  A  strikingly  little 
apple,  especially  suitable  for  decorative 
use  and  for  dessert.  In  New  York  it  is 
grown  to  a  limited  extent  only  and  in  re¬ 
stricted  icalities.” 

The  description  by  Do  la  Quintiuey  is 
one  seldom  seen  and  may  prove  of  inter¬ 
est  to  modern  authorities  upon  apples. 

M.  A.  nr.AKK. 


Replacing  Boston  Ivy  After  Removal 

I  find  it  necessary  to  take  down  the 
P.oston  ivy  which  covers  the  front  of  my 
house,  in  order  to  make  repairs.  Will  it 
he  necessary  to  cut  the  ivy  back  to  *110 
roots,  or  could  most  of  the  growth  be 
saved  by  laying  it  on  the  ground  and 
guarding  it  from  injury,  to  be  rejjlaced 
after  the  repairs  are  complete?  The  lat¬ 
ter  will  take  at  least  two  months,  and  will 
he  begun  in  .Tune.  E.  A.  w. 

Newark,  N.  .T. 

It  will  not  be  practical  to  jireserve  the 
vine  at  the  time  of  year  it  must  be 
handled,  and  keep  it  in  condition  to  be 
replaced  when  the  repairs  are  completed. 
In  fact  it  would  not  be  possible  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  vines  entire  at  any  season  of  the 
year.  If  this  work  ceuild  be  completed 
before  much  growth  is  made,  the  main 
leaders  could  jxossibly  be  saved,  but  they 
would  have  to  be  held  close  to  the  build¬ 
ing  with  staples  or  similar  means  until 
the  lateral  growth  was  sufficiently  stmng 
to  hold  them  up.  Some  years  ago  the 
writer  had  just  such  a  case  as  this  to  con¬ 
tend  with.  One  small  section  of  the  vine 
was  laid  on  the  ground,  and  put  back  up 
to  the  wall  after  repairs  were  completed. 
All  the  remainder  was  cut  down  to  the 
house  foundation.  It  would  have  been 
hotter  if  all  had  been  in  like  manner  cut 
down.  That  part  that  was  put  back 
never  after  looked  well,  while  that  which 
had  been  cut  down,  soon  started  vigorous 
growth  from  the  stubs  and  in  a  couple  of 
yi'ars  had  almost  completely  covered  the 
walls  of  the  house.  The  growth  being 
nearly  uniform  throughout,  made  a  .show 
that  was  a  jileasure  to  look  at,  while  the 
old  replaced  vines  were  little  better  than 
an  eyesore.  K. 


Red  Raspberries  ;  Bush  Beans 

3.  I  have  a  small  clump  of  rasixberries 
which  have  dcvelojied  from  a  few  binshes, 
said  to  be  the  St.  Regis.  I  wisli  to  dig 
these  u])  and  set  them  out  jiroperly  in 
rows,  and  see  if  they  will  amount  to  any¬ 
thing.  When  and  how  shall  I  proceed? 
What  is  considered  to  be  the  best  (and 
he.st  flavored)  variety  for  home  use?  The 
>^t.  Regis,  which  we  have,  has  never  been 
very  satisfactory.  I’lK'y  are  a  nice-look¬ 
ing  berry  but  are  very  tasteless.  When 
should  I  buy  new  roots  to  set  out?  2. 
'1  hat  do  you  cou.sider  as  the  best  lu-ac- 
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tice  in  idanting  bush  beans  for  the  home 
garden?  I  have  always  made  a  wide  fur¬ 
row  and  scattered  the  beans  in  plentifully, 
having  when  the  plants  came  up.  a  row 
perhaps  six  or  eight  inches  in  width ;  have 
always  had  good  success,  but  on  account 
of  high  prices  of  seed  this  year  would  I 
get  as  good  or  better  results  with  single 
row  of  seeds  or  hills?  L.  S.  ii. 

Reading,  Mass. 

1.  Transplant  the  raspberry  plants  this 
Spring.  The  sprouts  surrounding  the  old 
plants  are  the  iilants  to  be  u.sed,  and 
should  be  cut  back  to  within  six  or  eight 
inches  at  time  of  setting  them  out.  The 
Welch  is  probably  the  sweetest  .and  best 
flavored  red  raspberry  ever  introduced. 
It  is  a  good  producer  of  berries  of  largo 
size.  Fruit  is  not  firm  enough  to  .stand 
long  shipment,  but  for  local  market  and 
home  use  it  scarcely  can  be  equalled  by 
any  other  variety. 

2.  It  is  not  necessary  to  use  such  a 
wide  fun'ow  for  planting  bush  beans, 
•lust  open  an  ordinary  furrow  same  as 
you  would  for  corn,  .scatter  the  beams  in 
the  row  moderately  thick,  so  that  they 
will  not  be  crowded  too  much.  The  re¬ 
sults  will  no  doubt  be  quite  as  .satisfac- 
tor.v,  and  with  the  use  of  much  less  seed 
than  when  planted  in  the  wide  row.  K. 


E  W-YO  R  K  E  R 

New  Plant  Immigrants 

Bulletin  32:>  of  the  Officft  of  Foreign 
Seed  and  Plant  Intiaaluction  has  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  dyer’s  madder,  Rubia  tinctorum, 
seed  of  which  has  laien  procured  from 
France.  Dye  is  obtained  from  the  root. 
It  is  thus  described  in  Hogg’s  “Y’egetable 
Kingdom”  :  The  plant  is  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  Is  extensively  culti¬ 
vated  about  Avignon  and  in  Alsace  for 
the  roots,  which  afford  die  fine  scarlet  dye 
so  highly  valued  by  dyers  and  calico 
printers.  A  great  quantity  is  grown  in 
the  Levant,  the  north  of  Africa,  and  in 
Holland ;  but  that  from  Africa  and  the 
Ea.st,  particularly  that  from  Cyprus,  is 
the  most  esteemed.  Several  attempts 
have  been  made  to  cultivate  it  in 
England,  but  without  profitalde  suc¬ 
cess.  The  roots  .are  dug  up  the  third 
Summer  after  .sowing,  and  having  been 
deprived  of  their  cuticle,  are  dried  by  ar¬ 
tificial  heat,  and  then  reduced  to  a  pow¬ 
der.  Madder  has  a  bitter,  astringent 
taste,  and  imparts  these  jiroperties  to 
water  and  alcohol. 

Most  people  are  familiar  with  the  rich 
oily  kernels  of  the,  Brazil  or  Bara  nut, 
botanically  Bei’tholletia  nobilis.  Bulletin 
124  thus  describes  it :  A  tall,  handsome 
tree,  with  oblong,  wavy  leaves,  which  are 
14  to  1(»  inches  long  and  about  three 
inches  broad,  native  of  Guiana,  Venezuela 
and  Brazil.  In  its  native  home,  especially 
on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco, 
the  tree  attains  a  height  of  over  100  feet. 


The  tree  has  been  intrwluced  at  Paraden- 
iy.a  in  1<S.S0,  and  notwithstanding  the  in¬ 
different  ground  chosen  for  it  when  first 
planted  out,  appears  to  find  here  a  con¬ 
genial  home.  It  is  now  about  00  feet  high 
and  produces  at  the  top  each  year,  in  the 
dry  season,  large,  erect  racemes  of  white 
flower.s,  followed  a  few  months  later  by 
a  number  of  large  brown  fruits,  which 
hang  on  the  tree  for  some  months  after 
ripening.  Ridley  records  similar  success 
with  the  tree  at  Singapore,  where  it  was 
introduced  in  3<SS1.  Each  fruit  is  from 
four  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  hard 
brown  woody  shell  which  has  to  be  sawed 
or  broken  up  with  an  ax  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  nuts  (seeds).  In  the  interior, 
closely  packed,  are  from  10  to  12  large 
angular  seeds  with  a  brown  horny  tr sta ; 
these  are  the  Brazil  nuts  of  commerce, 
which  form  an  important  article  of  ex¬ 
port  from  their  native  country,  being 
largely  used  for  dessert  in  Europe, 
America,  etc. 


Rohhie  had  longinl,  long  and  earnestly, 
for  a  baby  brother  and  a  pair  of  white 
rabbits.  The  answer  to  both  wishes  came 
on  the  same  morning,  but  it  was  not  quite 
satisfactory,  for  there  were  two  baby 
brothers  and  only  one  rabbit.  Robbie  was 
greatly  disgusted  at  the  mistake.  The 
next  day  his  father  fouml  the  following 
notice  tacked  to  the  gate  po«t :  “For 
Sale — One  nice  fat  baby,  or  I  will  cliange 
him  for  a  white  rabbit.” — London  Farm 
and  Home. 


It  Proved 


Itself 


The  Greatest  Car  ThaCs  Built 

Men  ask  why  we  race  the  Super -Six.  Why  we  win  so  many 
records  in  hill-climbs  and  endurance.  They  say  they  don’t  want 
racers,  and  don’t  care  for  super-power. 

Of  course  you  don’t.  But  you  want  to  know  which  car  excels 
when  you  buy  a  car  to  keep.  And  the  only  way  to  compare  cars  is 
through  maximum  performance. 

The  Super-Six  is  a  light  Six.  In  size  and  looks  there  are  many 
Sixes  like  it. 


Phaeton,  7-passenger,  .  $1650 

Cabriolet,  3-passenger,  .  /  950 

Touring  Sedan  ....  2175 

Limousine .  2925 

Limousirte  Landaulet  .  3025 

Town  Car .  2925 

Town  Car  Landaulet  .  3025 


All prices/.o.b.  Detroit 


Hudson  Super-Six 


But  a  Hudson  invention — patented — added  80  per  cent  to 
this  motor’s  efficiency.  On  that  account,  the  Super-Six  has  won 
all  the  worth-while  records.  In  a  hundred  tests  it  has  out-per¬ 
formed  all  types  of  rival  motors.  So  today  it  stands  unquestioned 
as  the  greatest  motor  built. 

It  holds  the  speed  records  for  stock  cars.  It  holds  the  chief 
endurance  records.  It  won  the  world’s  greatest  hill-climb. 

It  did  that  because  friction  is  almost  ended  in  the  Super -Six. 
Friction  is  what  limits  performance.  It  wastes  the  power,  and 
wears  the  motor  parts. 

By  minimizing  friction  the  Super-Six  invention  has  almost 
doubled  endurance.  And  that  is  what  you  want  in  a  car. 

In  Hudsons  Only 

The  Super-Six  motor  is  found  in  Hudsons  only.  It  has  made  the 
Hudson  the  largest -selling  fine  car  in  the  world. 

The  Hudson  Super-Six  comes  in  body  styles  which  mark  the  very 
pinnacle  of  luxury.  It  comes  this  year  with  a  new  gasoline  saver. 
With  a  patent  carburetor,  self-adjusting  to  every  engine  speed. 

The  Hudson  Super-Six  now  stands  supreme.  It  prob¬ 
ably  always  will.  Prove  these  facts  before  you  buy,  else 
you  will  have  regrets. 

HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  Ijelieve  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is  backed  by  a  respon- 
sibie  person.  We  use  evcr.v  itossible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subfwribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  a<lyerti8er8  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  AVe  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  mibscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  ativertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
ollices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  pi’otect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
i^sponsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  iilentify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rdral  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Tins  jiropo.sition  of  saA'iiig  for  bread-making  the 
grain  now  used  in  making  intoxicating  liquor 
has  taken  right  hold  of  the  public.  Congress  will 
undoubtedly  frame  some  sort  of  a  law  for  .saving 
this  waste.  Why  not?  Can  anyone  gi\’e  a  single 
economic  roa.son  why,  when  a  good  share  of  the 
world  is  Avorrying  over  the  future  food  supply, 
great  quantities  of  bread-making  material  .should  be 
made  into  “booze”?  The  liquor  dealers  usually  .say 
that  temperance  advocate.s  are  fanatic.s  with  un¬ 
reasonable  arguments.  Yet,  Avhat  could  be  more 
reasonable  than  the  economic  argument  for  the 
u.se  of  gi’ain  for  bread-making  with  famine  in  sight? 

* 

WE  go  right  on  record  a.s  saying  that  this  is  no 
j’our  for  plunging  on  neAV  or  untried  crop.s. 
Our  advice  to  the  Eastern  farmer  is  to  leaA’e 
speltz,  Spring  wheat  and  other  new  grains  alone, 
and  stick  to  oats  and  peas,  barley,  buckwheat  and 
corn  for  grain.  A  man  does  be.st  Avith  the  things 
he  knows  most  about.  Another  thing.  Do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  double  your  acreage  in  order 
to  increase  your  crop.  We  shall  all  make  more  by 
giving  better  care  to  what  Ave  plant.  Two  acres 
of  corn  Avell  cultivated  and  kept  clean  will  give 
more  than  three  acres  partly  neglected. 

* 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  de¬ 
creed  that  the  “permit”  system  for  the  shipment 
of  hay  is  Avrong  in  principle,  unreasonable,  and  un¬ 
justly  discriminatin.g.  An  order  has  been  issued  re¬ 
quiring  the  railroad  company  to  discontinue  the  un¬ 
lawful  practice.  Under  the  system  no  one  could 
ship  a  car  of  hay  until  he  received  a  peiTuit  from 
the  railroad  through  a  dealer  to  do  so.  The  rail¬ 
road  issued  permits  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
shipments  made  the  year  previous.  The  small  deal¬ 
er  must  always  remain  small  and  the  big  one 
might  grow  bigger.  The  farm  shipper  was  hardly 
considered.  The  principle  of  the  permit  .system  is 
entirely  familiar  and  peculiar  to  large  corporations. 
The  railroads  still  contend  with  congested  tracks 
and  terminal  yards  and  still  refuse  to  permit  the 
auction  system  of  sales  as  desired  by  the  I'lepart- 
ment  of  Foods  and  ^Markets,  Avhicli  would  promptly 
relieve  the  congestion. 

* 

Thousands  of  farmers  Avill  plow  under  cover 
crops  this  year — to  help  out  the  suppl.Y  of  sta¬ 
ble  manure.  No  cultivated  land  should  be  left  bare 
tlirougli  the  Winter,  for  the  cover  crop  not  only 
saves  and  gains  plant  food  but  it  supplies  organic 
matter.  Noav  when  should  the  cover  crop  be  plowed 
under  in  order  to  prove  most  economical?  Most 
farmers  seem  to  think  they  should  let  the  clover  or 
rye  grow  until  it  is  quite  mature  before  plOAving 
it  under.  Tliey  usually  figure  that  in  this  way  they 
get  more  hulk  to  go  into  the  soil.  So  they  do,  but 
this  often  means  that  the  soil  is  pumped  dry  of 
moi.sture  and  in  a  dry  time  it  is  almost  imiKis.sible  to 
fit  such  soil  properly.  There  are  three  ways  of 
handling  the  coA’^er  crop.  One  is  to  plow  under 
before  or  just  at  the  blooming  time,  when  the  soil 
is  u'^ually  moist.  Another  is  to  mow  the  crop  just 
after  bloom  and  let  it  lie  on  top  of  the  ground 
aAvhile  before  plowing.  The  last  and  usual  Avay  is 
to  lot  the  crop  mature  and  then  plow.  The  Mary¬ 
land  Station  has  conducted  several  experiments  to 
test  out  these  three  methods.  These  experiments 
AAcre  with  Crimson  clover  and  on  the  average  the 
early  ploAved  crop  did  the  best.  The  poorest  re¬ 
sults  Avere  obtained  when  the  crop  was  left  to 
mature  before  plowin.g.  Our  experience  with  rye 
and  other  crops  has  been  about  the  same,  and  we 
think  it  pays  best  to  put  the  crop  under  usually 
before  blooming.  Few  people  realize  Avhat  a  vast 
amount  of  Avater  these  green  crops  Avill  suck  out  of 
the  soil  during  the  last  fcAV  Aveeks  of  growth.  Get 


the  cover  crop  under  early.  If  yon  cannot,  mow  it 
and  let  it  lie  on  the  ground  before  it  dries  out  the 
.soil. 

* 

M.VNT  poultrymen  have  a  rocky  road  ahead. 

We  do  not  mean  the  farmers  who  keep  a 
fair-.sized  flock  and  let  the  birds  range  over  the 
farm.  They  probably  haA'e  a  better  chance  this 
j’ear  than  CA'er  before,  since  meat  will  be  high,  and 
it  does  not  cost  much  to  feed  such  flocks  through 
the  Summer.  We  refer  to  the  “commercial”  poul¬ 
try  plants  where  the  birds  are  confined  and  Avliere 
feed  must  be  bought.  Grain  prices  have  increased 
far  above  any  gain  in  price  of  meat  or  eggs,  and 
it  seems  impossible  to  cut  doAvn  the  cost  of  the  hen’s 
food.  Yet  we  need  more  eggs  and  more  poultry. 
The  coming  season  will  put  the  acid  test  upon 
many  a  hen  plant.  Personally,  we  do  not  think 
there  ever  was  a  time  when  the  business  hen  man 
had  a  better  future — if  he  have  the  capital,  the 
patience  and  the  courage  to  face  temporary  loss. 
It  will  be  like  going  again.st  the  grain  to  face  the 
grain  market,  and  hundreds  will  be  forced  out  of 
business,  but  those  who  hang  on,  cull  out  the  drones 
and  put  the  best  they  have  into  their  business  AVill 
win  out.  There  will  surely  come  a  time  when  grain 
will  be  cheaper,  and  it  Avill  take  at  least  two  years 
to  reviA'e  the  flocks  Avhich  are  noAV  being  scattered 
and  sold.  Then  the  man  with  a  good  outfit  will  get 
his  reward. 

* 

WE  know  better  than  to  tiy  to  tell  our  read¬ 
ers  what  they  ought  to  do  in  the  present 
“food  crisi.s,”  for  they  know  their  dut.v  lietter  than 
Ave  do,  and  they  al.so  knoAv  hoAv  far  they  can  go  to 
increase  production.  The  letters  printed  on  page 
044  fairl.v  repre.sent  the  feeling  among  our  Eastern 
farmers.  They  are  loyal  and  true.  They  are  far 
more  Avilling  to  make  sacrifice  than  any  other 
class,  for  they  have  been  for  years  making  such  sac¬ 
rifices  and  doing  more  than  their  share.  They  are 
not  to  be  moA'ed  by  flag-Avaving  and  violent  appeals 
— and  that  is  a  good  thing  for  the  conntr.A',  since 
noAA%  if  CA'er,  should  cool  judgment  and  hard- 
headed  common  sense  prevail.  Looking  to  the  fu¬ 
ture.  it  is  hard  to  think  of  a  Avorse  thing  for  the 
country  than  to  have  our  farmers  rush  in,  Avithout 
thought,  borrow  money  freely  and  plant  every  field 
in  sight,  with  no  assurance  of  competent  labor  to 
cultivate  and  harvest,  and  no  guarantee  of  a  living 
price.  No  other  interest  is  a.sked  to  do  that,  and 
we  knoAv  the  farmers  too  well  to  believe  they  can  be 
indneed  to  do  it.  With  any  lair  guaj’antee  that 
they  Avill  be  protected  in  the  market  the  farmers 
Avill  do  their  part.  It  is  late  for  bread  crops  ex¬ 
cept  corn  and  buckwheat,  but  give  the  farmers  as 
fair  a  chance  as  the  manufacturer  and  the  transpor¬ 
tation  interests,  and  the  nation  need  not  worry 
about  food. 

* 

The  past  feAA'  weeks  have  brought  a  flood  of 
letters  from  backyard  gardeners  Avlio  want  to 
keep  a  cow  or  a  fcAv  pigs.  These  people  usually 
have  had  no  expeiaence  in  keeping  livestock,  but 
they  think  they  can  make  milk  or  meat  at  a  profit 
Avhile  buying  all  hay  and  grain.  It  is  hard  for 
most  toAvu  people  to  believe  that  farming  or  stock- 
keeping  really  requires  brains  or  experience.  Take  a 
man  who  never  fed  or  milked  a  coav.  He  pays  a 
high  price  for  some  reject  from  a  dairy,  buys  all 
hay  and  grain  and  does  the  milking  himself.  Ilis 
milk  AA'oiild  cost  him  far  more  than  he  pays  at  re¬ 
tail  and  the  coav  Avould  steadily  decrease  in  A’alue. 
The  pig  feeder  would  do  better  if  he  had  a  garden 
and  could  feed  Avastes,  «and  cA'cn  Avith  grain  at 
present  prices,  he  might  come  out  even.  The 
chances  are  against  the  succe.ss  of  such  enterprises 
and  AA’e  do  not  encourage  them.  About  the  Avisest 
thing  for  the  backyard  gardener  is  to  try  to 
raise  such  green  vegetables  as  he  needs  and  to  can 
the  surplus  peas,  beans  and  tomatoes.  The  best 
livestock  to  go  with  such  gardening  is  a  small  flock 
of  one  of  the  quiet  American  breeds  of  hens.  These 
birds  will  stand  confinement  Avell,  make  good  use 
of  the  garden  Avastes  and  provide  eggs  and  meat. 
Far  better  for  the  man  Avith  a  small  garden  to 
work  in  this  Avay  than  to  plunge  into  dairying  or 
pig  feeding.  The  thing  for  all  of  us  to  do  is  to  try 
to  be  efficient — not  “smart.”  No  one  can  be  effi¬ 
cient  when  he  gets  outside  of  the  job  he  knows 
most  about. 

Among  other  things  which  this  Avar  Avill  em¬ 
ploy  to  revolutionize  farming  are  the  motor 
truck  and  the  tractor.  The  truck  will  bring  dis¬ 
tant  farms  closer  to  market  by  giving  quick  trans¬ 
portation.  This  Avill  increase  the  demand  for  good 
roads.  It  Avill  also  induce  farmei's  to  get  together 
for  cooperative  shipping,  r.nd  this  must  mean  bet¬ 
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ter  packing  and  standard  goods.  One  thing  leads  to 
another,  and  the  use  of  the  truck  Avill  upset  many 
of  the  old  ideas  of  individual  marketing.  The 
changes  will  come  in  such  a  Avay  that  we  shall 
hardly  realize  them.  As  for  the  tractor,  as  it  is 
developed  so  that  it  comes  to  be  more  a  substitute 
for  three'  good  farm  horses  it  will  do  great  things 
for  the  100  or  150-acre  farmer  or  for  smaller  farms 
Avhich  can  have  the  line  fences  taken  out.  In  Eng¬ 
land  the  government  has  several  hundred  tractors 
at  work — going  from  place  to  place,  plowing  and 
harroAving  for  farmers  at  cost.  If  the  Avar  is  to 
continue  one  of  the  best  things  our  government 
can  do  will  be  to  place  tractors  here  and  there  in 
hundreds  of  communities  AV'here  there  is  idle  land, 
and  AA’here  farmers  do  not  keep  extra  ploAv  teams. 
In  this  Avay  thousands  of  acres  could  be  put  into 
grain  this  Fall,  and  after  such  a  practical  demon- 
sti-ation  many  farmers  would  see  the  practical 
value  of  the  tractors  and  make  u.se  of  them.  Right 
in  our  OAvn  neighborhood  (Avhich  is  no  longer  a 
purely  farming  section)  a  good-sized  boy  or  a  man 
])ast  middle  age  could,  with  a  light  tractor,  break 
up  and  fit  enough  small  fields  to  produce  2,00t) 
bu.shels  of  grain — using  the  tractor  as  power  for 
plowing,  fitting,  .seeding,  harvesting,  thrashing  and 
hauling.  The  tractor  means  increased  power  in 
tlie  hands  of  the  boy  or  the  elderly  man,  and  this 
concentration  of  power  will  help  to  keep  them  both 
on  the  farm. 

The  Agricultural  Department  has  spent  large 
sums  of  money  in  sending  agents  all  over  the 
Avorld  after  new  and  useful  plants.  In  this  way 
some  new  fruits  and  forage  plants  have  been  found 
that  promise  to  be  very  useful.  We  think  that  right 
in  the  AA’Oods  and  AA'ild  places  of  this  country  may 
be  found  many  rare  and  superior  fruits  and  nuts 
Avhieh  Avould  be  regarded  as  Avonderful  if  they 
could  be  found  and  propagated.  The  great  Avork 
done  by  Miss  Elizabeth  White  in  hunting  out  su¬ 
perior  varieties  of  blueberries  illustrates  what  Ave 
have  in  mind.  We  must  I’emember  that  most  of  the 
great  commercial  varieties  of  American  apples  Avere 
accidentally  found  as  chance  .seedlings.  There  are 
many  more  of  them  now  groAving  in  the  wild  places. 
There  ought  to  be  an  organized  hunt  for  them  and 
we*  intend  to  start  it  this  season.  “America  first — 
for  new  A'arieties!” 


Here  is  the  record  of  the  New  York  Senators 
who  voted  on  the  Wicks  bill.  Keep  this  list 
for  reference — you  may  need  it  badly  a  little  later: 


FOR 

Alden  P.  Brown,  LponardsvUIe 
Daniel  .T.  Carroll,  Brooklyn 
S.  A.  Ootello,  New  A'ork  City 
E.  J.  Dowling,  New  York  City 

J.  J.  Dunnigan,  New  A'ork  City 
Janies  A.  Foley,  New  Y'ork 

-A.  J.  Gilchrist,  Brooklyn 
AI.  S.  Halliday.  Ithaca 
C.  J.  Hewitt,  Locke 
John  Knight,  Arcade 

K.  R.  Lawson.  Brooklyn 

N.  Al.  Marshall,  Alalone 
C.  P.  AInrphy.  New  Y'ork 
Albert  Otlinger,  New  York 
H.  AI.  Sage,  Alenands 

O.  A.  Slater,  Port  Chester 
Geo.  P.  Thompson.  Middleport 
R.  F.  Wagner.  New  A'ork 
Chas.  W.  Walton.  Kingston 
Geo.  H.  AVhltney,  Alee.iantcsville 
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:e  bill 

Elon  R.  Brown,  Watertown 
AA'm.  A.  Carson,  Rushvllle 
George  Cromwell,  Dongan  Hills 
Bernard  Downing,  New  York  <  1  y 
James  A.  Emerson,  AVarrenslmrg 
L.  W.  H.  Gibbs,  Buffalo 
Ross  Graves,  Brooklyn 
AA'.  J.  Hefferman,  Brooklyn 
AVm.  IT.  Hill,  Johnson  (Uty 
Jacob  Koenig,  New  York 
C.  G.  Lockwood.  Brooklyn 
O.  L.  Mills,  New  York 
Chas.  D.  Newton,  Geneseo 
Theodore  D.  Robinson,  Alohawk 
.1.  V.  Shendan.  New  York 
John  D.  Stivers,  Middletown 
G.  L.  Thompson,  King's  Park 
J.  H.  AValters,  Syracu.se 
Geo.  B.  Wellington,  Troy 
Chas.  W.  Wicks,  Sauquoit 
n,'  Schenectady 


AGAINST  THE  BILL 

Geo.  P.  Argetslnger.  Rochester  John  J.  Boylan,  New  Y'ork 

P.  AI.  Daly.  New  York  John  B.  AluIIan,  Roehe.sler 

S.  J.  Ramsperger,  Buffalo  James  E.  Towner,  Townerj 

James  J.  AA’alkcr,  New  Y’ork 

Keep  this  list  and  see  Avhat  folloAvs. 


Brevities 

Set  every  broody  hen  you  can. 

Many  a  don’t  will  save  a  due-bill. 

When  you  lose  your  temper  you  pass  from  fine 
steel  to  soft  iron. 

.Tust  Avhat  is  a  fair  yield  of  marketable  ears  from 
an  acre  of  sweet  corn? 

Noav  they  tell  us  a  big  growth  of  whiteweed  or 
daisies  indicates  a  sour  soil. 

The  hottest  fighting  in  this  war  will  be  done  by 
the  soldiers  who  keep  cool. 

We  have  had  many  letters  from  farmers  Avho  say 
they  have  never  grown  a  crop  of  beans,  but  this  year 
they  will  plant  many  acres.  Better  take  it  easy  on 
lieans,  and  plant  the  crop  you  know  most  about. 

The  latest  scheme  for  fighting  woodchucks  we  have 
beard  of  is  to  run  a  jet  of  steam  at  high  pressure  into 
the  hole.  All  right,  perhaps,  but  how  do  you  get  the 
steam  up  near  the  hole? 

We  have  not  had  the  variety  of  plans  for  treating 
seed  corn  to  repel  crows  which  we  expected.  Nine- 
tenths  of  those  who  write  .say  they  use  tar  Avith  suc¬ 
cess.  Some  advise  the  use  of  kerosene  poured  over  the 
seed.  We  hesitate  to  advise  this.  We  should  think  it 
Avould  kill  or  Aveakeu  the  seed. 

Those  “Black  Giant”  chickens  in  NeAv  .Jersey 
have  attracted  quite  a  little  attention  from  the  brief 
mention  already  given.  It  is  not  a  I'egular  breed 
yet.  but  the  New  .Jersey  Experiment  Station  is  in¬ 
terested  in  developing  this  strain.  The  Hope  Farm 
man  Avill  try  to  enter  a  pen  of  the  Black  Giants  at 
the  next  egg-laying  contest. 
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Legislative  Happenings  at  Albany 

the  new  wicks  bill. — ^The  new  Wicks  bill, 
now  known  as  the  Farm  and  Markets  bill,  passed 
the  Senate  last  week,  and  has  now  gone  to  the 
Assembly.  The  organization  claims  that  it  will 
be  able  to  secure  its  passage  in  the  Assembly  also. 
Several  conferences  and  caucuses  were  held  on  the 
bill  in  the  Senate,  and  it  became  virtually  a  party 
measure.  Farmei's  largely  have  lost  interest  in  this 
bill  for  the  reason  that  it  doesn’t  change  any  im¬ 
portant  law,  but  merely  changes  the  appointive  and 
administrative  methods  of  laws  already  in  exist¬ 
ence.  Under  the  bill,  if  it  becomes  a  law,  the 
Governor  Avill  appoint  a  commission  of  ten  and 
this  commission  will  administer  the  agricultural 
law,  foods  and  markets  law,  and  the  weights  and 
measures  law.  It  will  appoint  the  commissioners 
of  these  departments  which  will  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  commission. 

A  WEAK  MEASURE. — Everybody  Is  apologizing 
for  the  weakness  and  inefficiency  of  the  measure. 
The  excuse  for  it  is  that  a  more  effective  measure 
could  not  be  adopted,  and  it  is  suggested  that  with 
this  as  a  foundation  the  radical  measures  will  be 
read  into  it  or  provided  later.  As  a  matter  of 
principle  and  farm  interest  the  bill  ought  never 
to  become  a  law.  There  is  no  good  to  come  from 
lumbering  the  legislative  books  with  new  laws  that 
are  no  better  than  the  old  ones,  and  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  case  it  is  generally  admitted,  even  by  the 
friends  of  the  new  bill  jis  it  stands,  that  the  old 
law  was  the  better  of  the  two.  Whether  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  it  or  the  later  modifications  of  it 
woi’k  good  or  ill  is  yet  to  be  determined.  Only 
one  result  is  now  apparent — it  softens  the  sting  of 
the  walloping  that  the  farmers  of  the  State  admin¬ 
istered  the  original  Wicks  bill. 

THE  TOWNER-SMITII  BILL.— The  fate  of  the 
Towner-Smith  milk  bill  is  yet  in  doubt  at  this 
writing.  Senator  Towner  is  putting  up  a  strong 
fight  for  it,  and  he  has  at  least  a  fair  prospect  of 
getting  it  out  in  the  Senate  for  roll  call.  This  bill 
if  adopted  would  provide  the  means  for  the  only 
possible  solution  of  the  milk  distributing  problem 
in  the  City  of  New  York,  and  for  other  large 
cities  of  the  State.  The  most  powerful  organiza¬ 
tions  netting  money  in  the  world  are  opposed  to  it, 
and  some  men  in  the  I.egislature  representing  milk- 
producing  sections  are  strangely  indifferent,  when 
they  do  not  openly  oppose  it.  Some  of  them  will 
lirobably  have  an  accounting  with  their  constituents 
l>efore  they  are  elected  to  succeed  themselves  in 
their  present  positions. 

THE  NEW  ATTORNEY-GENERAL.— On  account 
of  illness  Egbert  E.  Woodbury,  Attorney-General  of 
the  State,  has  resigned,  and  Assistant  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral  Merton  D.  Lewis  was  elected  by  a  joint  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Legislature  last  week  to  fill  the  unex¬ 
pired  term.  The  election  of  Mr.  Lewis  was  prac¬ 
tically  unanimous,  the  only  exception  being  the  vote 
of  two  Socialists  who  for  sentimental  reasons  voted 
for  a  Sociali.st  candidate.  Attorney-General  Lewis 
has  served  in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  and 
on  the  Constitutional  Committee.  lie  has  shown  a 
sympathetic  interest  in  agricultural  affairs,  and  his 
election  to  this  iinimrtant  State  service  Avill  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  farmei-s  who  ai'e  familiar  with  his  work, 
as  well  as  by  the  general  business  interests  of  the 
.'^tate. 


College  Education  and  Freedom 

strange  stories  come  to  us  about  some  of  the 
things  which  are  hai)])ening  in  education.  As  yet 
they  are  only  stories  and  we  have  not  fully  cor¬ 
roborated  them,  but  they  are  told  in  such  a  way, 
and  by  people  of  such  character,  that  they  seem  to 

bear  the  stamp  off  truth.  We  are  told  that  certain 

• 

large  foundations  or  educational  funds  are  being 
used  to  dictate  or  form  the  oi)inions  of  our  col¬ 
leges.  It  seems  that  a  number  of  the  weaker  col¬ 
leges,  and  some  of  the  agricultural  colleges,  feel 
the  need  of  larger  funds  and  endowments  as  their 
work  develops,  so  we  are  told  they  often  apply  to 
the  societies  mentioned  for  financial  help.  The 
nianagei-s  of  these  in.stitutions  proceed  to  make  an 
investigation. 

The  course  given  at  the  college  is  carefully  ex- 
a mim'd  and  representatives  come  to  the  college  and 
spend  some  little  time  in  studying  class-room  work. 
We  are  told  that  the  greater  part  of  this  investiga¬ 
tion  is  given  to  the  classes  in  social  economics  and 
political  economy.  If  the  teachers  in  these  depart¬ 
ments  are  liberal  and  radical,  and  if  they  are  t6ach- 
ing  their  students  what  they  ought  to  regarding 
the  truth  of  such  matters  the  college  is  usually 
politely  informed  that  there  are  no  funds  available 
for  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  work  in  these 


departments  is  simply  safe  and  sane,  colorless,  and 
therefore  harmless,  the  aid  is  usually  forthcoming. 

We  are  also  referred  to  a  number  of  people  who 
were  formerly  connected  with  some  of  these  col¬ 
leges  or  any  work  particularly  applied  to  the  life 
of  country  people.  Some  of  these  people  are  on 
record  as  saying  that  they  feel  the  limitations  of  col¬ 
lege  life,  that  they  knew  of  many  improper  things 
and  unwise  methods  which  ought  to  be  exposed  so 
that  the  plain  people  would  know  about  them. 
These  men  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  they 
hope  the  time  would  come  when  they  would  be  free 
from  college  life  and  its  limitations,  and  therefore 
free  to  go  to  the  public  and  expose  certain  prac¬ 
tices  which  are  eating  the  heart  and  soi^l  out  of 
agricultural  education.  The  time  comes  when  these 
men  resign  or  work  out  of  their  place  in  the  col¬ 
lege,  and  those  who  know  them  expect  at  once  that 
they  will  carry  out  their  indicated  wish,  and  give 
the' truth  to  the  public.  Instead  of  that  they  sud¬ 
denly  di*op  out  of  sight,  and  are  seldom  heard  from 
again  except  now  and  then  with  some  perfunctory 
statement  or  some  essay  or  book  which  advises  the 
peo])le  to  be  content  with  what  they  have  and  stop 
all  thought  of  radical  development.  Many  of  us 
have  wondered  what  happened  to  these  men,  and 
why  their  flame  was  blown  out  just  as  soon  as  the 
desired  opportunity  came  to  them.  We  are  now 
told  that  most  of  the.se  men  when  they  become  free 
apply  for  and  accept  various  pensions  from  the 
funds  mentioned  above.  Thus  they  seem  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  college  service,  and  in  its  place  put 
on  a  chain,  for  having  accepted  a  pension  out  of 
funds  largely  acquired  through  immoral  extortionate 
practices  they  cannot  possibly  appear  as  the  champ¬ 
ion  of  the  common  people.  We  are  told  that  these 
things  are  being  done  more  and  more.  We  have  no 
actual  proof  of  it,  but  the  statements  are  repeated- 

1.V  made  and  we  think  it  about  time,  in  the  interests 
of  our  colleges,  and  those  who  teach-  in  their  class 
rooms,  to  explode  the  rumor  if  it  is  not  tme. 
Therefore,  we  print  this  statement  and  shall  be 
very  glad  to  have  a  fair  discussion  of  it,  not  based 
on  hearsay  evidence  but  upon  the  facts.  To  what 
extent  does  an  endowment  or  a  pension  limit  free¬ 
dom  of  thought  and  action? 


The  Farm  Labor  Needs 

In  view  of  the  many  efforts  being  made  by  organ¬ 
izations  of  all  .sorts  to  enlist  persons  for  farm  labor, 
the  New  York  State  Food  Supply  Commission  an¬ 
nounces  that  the  present  situation  does  not  call  for 
the  immediate  employment  of  women  as  farm  hands, 
nor  considerable  numbers  of  men  and  boys  from  the 
cities  without  farm  experience.  Farming  is  an  occu¬ 
pation  requiring  special  skill.  The  immediate  need 
of  farmers  is  for  boys  and  men  who  have  had  farm 
exi)erience  and  who  can  be  immediately  useful  on 
the  farms.  Such  help  must  be  found  larg('ly  among 
schools.  Colleges,  and  industrial  or  other  pursuits  in 
which  persons  Avho  have  recently  come  from  the  farms 
are  engaged,  among  retired  farmers,  -and  in  vaiious 
occupations  in  country  towns. 

The  commission  feels  warranted,  in  view  of  the 
food  interests  of  the  nation  in  this  crisis,  in  making 
an  urgent  appeal  to  boys  and  men  everywhere  who 
have  h:id  farm  experience  to  volunteer  for  farm  work. 
Industrial  and  commercial  concerns  emidoying  such 
help  are  ui’ged  to  make  possible  and  to  encourage  the 
release  of  all  such  per.sous. 

There  will  be  need  later  for  untrained  boys,  men 
and  womeTi  in  the’ harvesting  of  crops,  and  the  mobil¬ 
ization  of  city  labor  for  the  farms  should  be  directed 
toward  this  end.  The  commission  urges  all  organiza¬ 
tions  attempting  to  mobilize  farm  labor  to  work 
through  the  Commission  so  as  to  avoid  duplication  and 
wasted  effort. 

The  commission  further  calls  attention  t()  the  great 
need  for  reliable  women  in  the  farm  home.  ilany 
farmers  will  be  unable  to  engage  more  help  on  the 
farm  unless,  at  the  same  time,  they  can  engage  addi¬ 
tional  help  in  the  home.  Applications  for  positions 
or  for  farm  help  should  be  addressed  to  the  commis¬ 
sion,  Albany,  New  Y"ork,  or  to  the  county  farm  agent. 

The  following  statement  has  been  issued  by  the 
commi.sSiou  appointed  by  Governor  Whitman  on  food 
supply : 

WANTED. — At  once,  men  and  boys  who  have  had 
actual  farm  experience  to  work  on  farms.  Also, 
women  for  farm  housework.  Show  your  pati-iotism. 
Work  on  farm.s  and  help  increase  your  country’s  food 
supply. 

FARMl'IRS. — Do  you  need  additional  labor  on  the 
farm? 

Are  your  shipments  of  seeds,  fertilizers,  or  machin¬ 
ery  held  up?  Can  you  get  what  you  need? 

Do  you  want  help  in  the  control  of  insects  or  plant 
diseases? 

Do  you  have  difficulty  with  storage  and  shipping 
facilities,  containers,  or  marketing  problems? 

Do  you  need  a  .short-time  loan  for  farm  purposes? 
If  so,  apply  to  the  Master  nf  your  local  Grange  or  to 
the  State  committee  at  Albany. 


To  enroll  for  farm  work  or  to  obtain  help  on  any 
of  the  foregoing  or  other  matters,  apply  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  county  representative  in  the  county  Farm 
Bureau  office. 

Nmv  YORK  STATE  FOOD  SUPPLY  COMMISSIOX. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 


Seed  Treatment  of  Potatoes 

Diseases  Concerned 

Issued  by  the  Extension  Service  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture. 

COMMON  S'CAB. — Scab  is  caused  by  a  pai’asitic 
bacterium  which  attacks  the  skin  of  the  potato  tuber. 
It  is  carried  through  the  Winter,  in  soil,  in  manure, 
and  on  the  potatoes  themselve.s.  The  growth  of  the 
organism  is  favored  by  an  alkaline  soil.  To  control, — • 

1.  Rotate  potatoes  widely  with  other  crops. 

2.  Use  care  in  the  application  of  manure,  wooil 
ashes,  lime,  or  alkali ne-producipg  fertilizers. 

.3.  Treat  the  seed  before  planting. 

RtlTIZOCTONIOSE. — The  fungus  Rhizoetonia  nolani 
causes  injury  in  several  ways:  (T)  It  rots  the  young 
sprouts,  resulting  in  missing  hills  and  an  uneven  stand  : 
(2)  affected  vines  often  produce  nothing  but  small' 
and  worthless  potatoes;  (3)  a  black  .scurf  is  devel¬ 
oped  on  the  surface  of  otherwise  healthy  tubers. 

Control  by  rotating  potatoes  with  hay  and  cereal 
crops,  and  by  disinfecting  the  seed  with  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate. 

BLACK  LEG. — The  bacillus  causing  black  leg  at¬ 
tacks  the  .stalks  and  kills  the  plant.  It  is  harbored 
through  the  Winter  in  or  on  the  surface  of  the  seed. 
The  disease  is  controlled  by  the  removal  of  affe<‘ted 
plants  from  the  seed  plot,  and  by  selecting  and  disin¬ 
fecting  the  seed. 

POWDERY  SCAB. — This  new  disease  may  often 
be  prevented  from  becoming  established  in  the  soil  by 
disinfection  of  the  seed. 

CORROSIVE  SUBLIMATE  TREATMENT. 

DIRECTIONS." — 1.  Soak  the  tubers  for  hours  in 
a  solution  made  by  adding  four  ounces  of  powdered 
corrosive  sublimate  to  every  30  gallons  of  water. 

2.  As  the  powder  is  soluble  with  difficulty  in  cold 
water,  it  .should  first  be  dissolved  in  a  quart  or  more 
of  hot  water.  Do  not  use  a  metal  vessel  for  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

3.  Wooden  troughs  or  tubs  may  be  used  for  the 

treatment,  but  it  is  believed  that  barrels  make  the 
handiest  containers.  An  inch  hole  is  made  in  the 

side  of  each  barrel,  near  the  bottom,  and  fitted  with 
a  wooden  plug.  The  barrels  are  then  set  on  a  plat¬ 
form  high  enough  so  that  the  solution  may  be  drawn 
off  into  a  tub  or  a  pail. 

4.  Fill  the  barrels  with  uncut  potatoes  and  cover  the 

potatoes  with  the  .solution.  At  the  end  of  hours 

draw  off  the  liquid,  empty  the  tubers,  and  refill  the 

barrels.  Add  fresh  solution  to  replace  that  taken  up 
by  the  treated  .seed. 

5.  Treated  tubers  should  be  spread  out  in  shallow 
piles  and  allowed  to  dry.  The  plants  will  come  through 
the  ground  more  quickly  if  the  seed  is  permitted  to 
green  and  start  sprouting  before  planting.  Treatment 
may  be  made,  however,  at  any  time  previous  to  cut¬ 
ting. 

0.  Corrosive  sublimate  solution  lose.s  strength  with 
each  successive  treatment.  It  should  not  be  used  more 
than  three  times  iinless  some  of  the  original  solution 
is  added,  and  even  then  it  should  be  thrown  away  after 
the  fourth  using. 

PRECAUTIONS. — 1.  Corrosive  sublimate  is  very 
poisonous.  Keep  the  solution  and  the  treated  potatoes 
away  from  children  and  .stock. 

2.  Corrosive  sublimate  corrodes  metal,  thereby  lo.s- 
ing  .strength.  Wooden  receptacles  should  therefore  be 
used. 

3.  Treat  whole  jiotatoes,  not  cut  seed. 

4.  It  is  IMPORTANT  to  use  the  right  strength  or 
solution,  and  to  soak  the  seed  for  no  more  and  no  less 
than  the  required  length  of  time. 

THE  FORMALDEHYDE  TREATMEN'r. 

DIRECTIONS. — ^Soak  the  tubers  for  two  hours  in  a 
solution  made  by  adding  one.  pint  of  40  per  cent,  for¬ 
maldehyde  solution  to  30  gallons  of  water.  Treatment 
can  be  made  as  described  for  corrosive  aublimate.  This 
solution  can  be  used  repeatedly,  as  it  does  not  lose 
strength  during  the-  operiition.  It  is  effective  against 
scab,  but  is  not  .so  effective  in  controlling  rhizoc- 
toniose. 


Notes  from  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets 

.  204  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City 

Aptil  2G,  1917. 

EGGS. — Market  lower.  This  is  the  storage  season 
and  buyers  are  holding  off  for  lower  prices.  Fancy 
State  and  nearby  hennery  whites,  ffuc  to  37c;  -State 
and  nearby  gathered  whites,  .‘!4c  to  3i)^c;  fancy  State 
and  nearby  hennery  browns,  .l.lc  to  .3(>c ;  State  and 
nearby  hennery  brown  and  mixed  gathered,  .33c  to 
341/20. 

BUTT'ER. — Market  lower.  Fancy  Western  creamery 
buttei’,  41c  to  42c;  extras,  41c;  firsts,  .39^c  to  40i/>c; 
best  Eastern  dairy,  in  tubs,  40c;  in  prints,  40c  to  42c; 
in  mixed  packagc.s,  3Sc  to  40c. 

CHEESE. — ^Market  firm.  Prices  lower.  Old  cheese. 
New  York  State  large  white  and  colored,  26c  to  26i/^e; 
State  part  skims.  10c  to  21c.  New.  cheese,  State  large 
white  and  colored,  25i/^e  to  26^c. 

LIVE  POUI/TRY. — Express  receipts  light.  Fowls, 
24c  to  25c ;  stags,  17c  to  18c ;  Spring  ducks,  26c  to 
28e ;  geese,  18e  to  20c ;  live  rabbits,  26e  to  28c  per 
pound;  broilers,  45c  to  50c;  old  roosters,  16e. 

DRESISED  POUI/TRY.— Fowls,  27c  to  2Sc;  broil¬ 
ers,  40e  to  50c.  Old  roosters,  19c  to  21c;  Long 
I.sland  Spring  ducklings,  26c. 

LIVE  CALVES. — Market  2c  lower  than  la.st  week. 
Fancy  calves,  12%c  to  13c;  good  to  prime,  12c  to 
12%c;  common.  11c  to  12e;  buttermilks,  7c  to  8c; 
yearlings,  7c  to  7ViC. 

DRESSED  CALVES  AND  LAMBS.— Dressed  veal 
plentiful  and  lower.  Fancy  white  meated  calves,  16c 
to  17c;  good  to  prime,  15%c  to  17c;  common,  14c  to 
1414c ;  buttermilks,  llc  to  13c ;  hothouse  lambs  lower 
and  in  good  supply,  .$6  to  $9  each. 

(Continued  on  page  657) 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Little  Brown  Hands 

They  drive  home  the  cows  from  the  pas¬ 
ture, 

TJp  through  the  long,  shady  lane. 
Where  the  quail  whistles  loud  in  the 
wheat  fields 

That  are  yellow  with  ripening  grain. 
They  find  in  the  thick  waving  grasses 
Where  the  scarlet-lipped  strawberry 
grows ; 

They  gather  the  earliest  snowdrops 
And  the  first  crimson  buds  of  the  rose. 

They  toss  the  new  hay  in  the  meadow ; 

They  gather  the  elder-bloom  white ; 
They  find  where  the  dusky  grapes  purple 
In  the  soft-tinted  October  light. 

Thej’  know  where  the  apples  hang  ripest, 
And  are  sweeter  than  Italy’s  wines; 
They  know  where  the  fruit  hangs  the 
thickest 

On  the  long,  thorny  blackberry  vines. 

They  gather  the  delicate  seaweeds 
And  build  tiny  e>astles  of  sand  ; 

They  pick  up  the  beautiful  seashells — 
Fairy  barks  that  have  drifted  to  land ; 
I'liey  wave  from  the  tall,  rocking  tree 
tops 

Where  the  oriole’s  hammock  nest 
swings; 

And  at  night  time  are  folded  in  slumber 
Ity  a  song  that  the  fond  mother  sings. 

Those  who  toil  bravely  are  strongest, 

The  humble  and  poor  become  great ; 
And  so  from  these  brown-handed  childi*en 
Shall  grow  mighty  rulers  of  state. 

The  pen  of  the  author  and  statesman — 
The  noble  and  wise  of  the  land — 

The  sword  and  the  chisel  and  palette 
Shall  be  held  in  the  little  brown  hand. 

— Mary  H.  Krout. 

* 

A  KECENT  legal  question  discussed  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  related  to  the  nationality  of 
a  foreign-born  woman,  inarried  to  an 
alien,  who  desired  to  become  a  citi7yen  of 
the  United  States,  while  her  husband  de¬ 
clined  to  do  so.  Under  the  law  she  as¬ 
sumed  the  nationality  of  her  husband,  and 
was  unable  to  be  separately  naturalized 
here.  In  the  same  way,  a  native-born 
American  woman  who  marries  an  alien 
assumes  her  husband’s  nationality.  This 
was  recently  illustrated  here,  when  a 
woman  born  in  New  .Tersey  was  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  land  at  New  York,  but  was  sent 
to  Ellis  Island,  because  she  was  the  wife 
of  a  (Jernian  subject  resident  in  the  Cuban 
Republic.  The  law  is  thus  expres.sed  in 
an  act  of  Congress  passed  10  years  ago: 

“Any  American  woman  who  marries  a 
foreigner  shall  take  the  nationality  of  her 
hu.sband.  At  the  termination  of  the  niari- 
tal  relation  she  may  resume  her  American 
citizenship,  if  abroad,  by  registration  as 
an  American  citizen  within  one  year  with 
a  consul  of  the  United  States,  or  by  re¬ 
turning  to  re.side  in  the  United  States,  or 
if  residing  in  the  United  States  at  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  marital  relation,  by  con¬ 
tinuing  to  reside  therein.’’ 

* 

The  following  is  a  very  simple  recipe 
for  entire  wheat  bread  made  without 
yeast.  One  and  one-half  pints  whole 
wheat  flour,  one  teaspoonful  soda,  two 
teaspoonfuls  cream  of  tartar,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  salt,  three-fourths  pint  cold 
water.  Sift  the  dry  ingredients  together, 
the  teaspoonful  of  soda  rounding,  the  salt 
and  cream  of  tartar  level,  then  add  the 
water,  and  stir  thoroughly.  Put  in  a 
well-greased  brown  bread  tin,  cover,  and 
steam  for  one  hour  over  constantly  boiling 
water ;  then  x’emove  from  steamer  and 
bake  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven.  This  bread  makes  very  nice 
zwieback  if  sliced  when  cold  and  then 
browned  in  the  oven. 

* 

A  RECENT  inquii'er  asked  for  some  ad¬ 
vice  in  cake-making,  as  she  never  seemed 
to  have  good  luck  with  her  cake — cer¬ 
tainly  a  very  discouraging  matter.  She 
did  not  explain  wherein  her  ti’ouble  lay. 
In  such  a  case  we  should  study  the  oven 
first  of  all.  Some  0;vens  heat  unevenly  or 
do  not  hold  the  steady  heat  called  for  in 
baking,  and  this  is  very  likely  to  cause  the 
cake  to  fall.  Loaf  cake  will  often  fall  if 
the  oven  door  is  opened  to  look  at  it  too 
soon,  or  if  the  door  is  slammed  or  the 
stove  jarred  by  putting  on  coal,  or  mov¬ 
ing  heavy  kettles  over  the  top.  Trouble 
often  results  from  carelessness  in  measur¬ 
ing  ingredients ;  too  much  butter  or  sugar 
may  easily  cause  a  heavy  cake.  It  is 
always  wise  to  .sift  the  flour  twice  or  three 
times ;  for  a  A’ery  delicate  cake  some  cooks 
always  sift  the  flour  and  baking  powder 
together  seven  times.  Another  important 
point  is  to  fold  in  the  flour  at  the  last — 
not  to  beat  it  in.  Air  has  been  beaten 
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into  the  egg.s,  etc.,  and  it  must  not  be 
beaten  out  witli  the  flour ;  the  lightness 
is  retained  by  folding  the  flour  in.  Most 
housekeepers  are  ready  to  tell  us  of  their 
.successes  in  cooking ;  we  think  it  would 
be  helpful  if  some  of  them  would  tell  us 
of  their  failures,  too.  We  often  hear  ex¬ 
perienced  hou.sekeejiers  .say  that  they  are 
“uniucky”  with  certain  recipes,  and  as  no 
failure  in  cooking  is  due  to  chance,  a  free 
dLscu.ssion  of  their  failure  Avould  very 
likely'  bring  out  the  information  needed 
for  succes.s.  Last  year  one  of  our  readers 
complained  that  she  was  never  able  to 
make  a  I’eally  satisfactory  layer  cake. 
Dozens  of  layer  cake  recipes  were  sent 
us  in  response,  and  among  them  a  very 
simple  one  called  “Be.st-ever  Layer  Cake.’’ 
Evidently  it  was  rightly  named,  for  it  has 
proved  so  popular  that  it  is  constantly 
asked  for,  and  has  been  passed  on,  from 
one  to  another,  all  over  the  United  States. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Army  blankets,  khaki  color,  all  wool, 
co.st  .$1  a  pound  at  a  military  supply 
house,  the  three-pound  blanket  thus  l)eing 
sold  at  $,‘l.  These  blankets  would  be  very 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  give  number  of  pattern  and  size 
desired.  Price  of  each  pattern  15  cents. 


9300 — Waist  with 
Chemisette,  sizes  30 
to  44  inches  bust 
measure. 


9299 — Skirt,  sizes 
24  to  32  inches  waist 
measure. 


9315 — Misses  Party 
Press,  sizes  10  and 
18  years. 


9313 — Child’s  Press, 
sizes  1,  2  and  4 

years. 


9311 — Misses  Pleat¬ 
ed  Press,  cut  in  sizes 
IG  and  18  years. 


desirable  for  the  boy’.s  room,  or  for  a 
Summer  camp. 

A  chopping  bowl  of  wood,  shaped  like 
a  chemi.st’s  mortar,  has  a  scythe-like  knife 
for  chopping,  and  costs  99  cents.  In  spite 
of  the  handy  food  grinders  one  can  .still 
find  uses  for  a  chopping  bowl  and  knife. 

Prairie  grass  rugs  from  Minnesota  ai’e 
inexpensive  and  pretty,  including  many 
attractive  figured  designs.  One  pretty 
style  noted  had  two  shades  of  blue,  with 
a  .slight  touch  of  dull  green,  stenciled  on 
the  natural  grass  color ;  a  living-room  rug 
0x9  was  ,$4.84.  Handsome  porch  rugs  of 
.Tapanese  nish  are  made  of  18-ineh 
squares  half  an  inch  thick.  These  squares 
are  sewn  together  to  fit  any  porch,  two 
colors  being  used,  blue  and  natural  or 
brown  and  natural,  so  that  they  give  an 
inlaid  elTect.  The  squares  cost  79  cents 
each,  and  are  made  up  into  any  size  de¬ 
sired.  Among  the  woven  rag  rugs  are 
those  called  Miles  Standish.  which  show 
many  colors  woven  in  stripes ;  John 
Alden,  with  a  self-colored  center  and  floral 
border  at  each  end.  and  I’aul  Revere, 
which  has  a  checker-board  background  for 
the  floral  border.  They  are  all  very  gay 


and  cl e.nn -looking,  just  the  thing  for  a 
country  bedroom. 

Very  pretty  middy  smocks  are  made  of 
cream-colored  cotton  crash  that  looks  like 
linen,  with  scarlet,  green  or  navy  blue 
tie.  They  cost  .$1.,50.  The  same  material 
in  a  longer  belted  smock,  with  colored 
stitching,  is  $2.95.  There  are  very  pretty 
smocks  of  batiste,  blue  or  rose  color,  with 
big  jiockets,  for  $4., 50. 

A  new  model  in  women's  jibbed  cotton 
iiudervests  can  be  altered  to  make  round 
or  y  neck.  The  low  round  neck  may  be 
unbuttoned  at  the  shoulder,  buttoned  in  a 
different  way,  and  makes  a  V  neck.  This 
style,  in  cotton,  is  25  cents. 


Another  Chocolate  Cake 

In  response  to  the  request  of  Mrs.  II. 
M.  AV.  I  am  sending  our  favorite  recipe 
for  black  chocolate  cake ;  it  i.s  not  only 
very  nice  and  fresh,  but  is  good  when  sev- 
eriil  days  old.  In  a  small  saucepan  melt 
one  square  grated  chocolate  and  one 
tablespoon  sugar.  Let  cool.  Cream  one 
rounding  tablespoon  butter  with  one  cup¬ 
ful  sugar,  add  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  stir 
thoroughly,  then  add  one  cnijful  sour 
milk,  two  cupfuls  flour  and  one  teaspoon 
.soda  dis.solved  in  one-third  cup  water, 
flavor  with  a  little  vanilla.  The  best  icing 
for  this  cake  is  a  twice-cooked  icing. 
Make  a  boiled  frosting  with  the  whites  of 
the  two  eggs,  one  cup  sugai*,  one-half  cup 
water.  Beat  the  egg  whites  in  the  upijer 
pan  of  a  double  boiler,  and  add  the  syrup 
as  usual,  stirring  until  creamy.  Put  the 
double  boiler  on  the  stove  over  a  brisk 
fli'O,  and  cook  the  icing  over  the  hot 
watei’,  stirring  constantly,  until  the  mix¬ 
ture  is  light  and  I’ises  in  the  center.  Re¬ 
move  from  fii’e  as  soon  as  a  slight  gi’ating 
sound  is  heai-d,  or  it  Avill  grain.  This  is 
a  vei’y  delicious  icing  and  well  repays  one 
for  the  extra  work  necessai’y  to  make  it. 

MRS.  ir.  L.  s. 


Another  Way  With  Checker  Cake 

I  would  like  to  tell  how  I  make  the 
checkerboard  cjike.  I  bake  two  layers  of 
dai-k  and  two  layers  of  Avhite  cake;  then 
cut  the  center  out  of  each  layer  around 


Bobby’s  First  Chalk  Talk 


How  Mother  Saved  the  Walls 

Bobby’s  early  art  efforts 
showed  undoubted  talent,  but 


?re  disastrous  to  the  walls.  His 
other  didn’t  want  to  discourage  his 
idding  genius — nor  did  she  want  her 
ills  ruined.  It  took  time  to  make 
)bby  understand  that  walls  were 
eant  for  other  purposes.  Meanwhile 
e  saved  herself  much  trouble  and 
)rry  over  Bobby’s  misplaced  art  ef- 
rts,  by  having  the  washable  finish  on 
T  walls — 


Tha  Beautiful,  Sanitary,  Washable 
Wall  Finish 


This  practical  and  artistic  wall 

finish  is  obtainable  in  a  variety  of  beau¬ 
tiful  shades,  by  means  of  which  many 
charming  color  schemes  and  artistic 
blended  and  Tiffany  effects  can  be  se¬ 
cured.  In  addition,  its  durability  andab- 
solutely  sanitary  quality  appeal  to  ev¬ 
ery  careful  housewife.  Send  6  cents  for 
a  book  of  attractive  decorative  schemes, 
showing  the  pleasing  color  combina¬ 
tions  obtainable  with  Lu-Co-Flat. 

Our  decorative  department  will  be 
glad  to  advise  you  regarding  any 
decorating  problem  in  your  home. 
Write  us  in  detail  about  finishing  your 
walls,  woodwork,  floors  and  furniture. 
We  will  suggest  complete  decorative 
schemes  and  tell  you  just  how  to  pro¬ 
duce  them  and  what  products  to  use. 

sJobBlnicasOLCo..Ine. 

Office  1036 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


I  Don’t  Poison  | 
I  Your  Baby  j 

J  The  press  has  reported  106  fly  ^ 
s  poisoning  cases  in  the  last  three  M 
=  years — a  fraction  of  the  real  num-  ^ 
s  ber.  Flypoisons  kill  more  children  = 
s  than  all  other  poisons  combined,  s 
=  The  saucer  of  poisoned  paper  set  = 
s  on  the  window  sill,  a  can  from  which  = 
s  the  poisoned  wick  protrudes,  is  put-  = 
=  tingarj^wzcwithinyourchild’sreach.  p 
s  Avoid  a  possible  tragedy  by  catch-  = 
s  ing  flies  with  safe,  efficient,  non-  s 
=  poisonous  = 

I  TANGLEFOOT  I 


s  Tanglefoot  does  its  work  so  well  = 
s  that  it  not  only  catches  the  fly,  but  = 
=  covers  its  germ-laden  body  with  a  = 
M  disinfectingvarnish.  Itprotects  you  = 
p  both  from  flies  and  fly  poisons.  = 

I  Government  Says:  | 

I  “Don’t  Use”  | 

s  FollowingrfstheU.S.Govemraentwarn-  = 
=  ing  taken  from  Supplement  No.29tothe  = 
g  Public  Health  Report;  “Of  other  fly  pol-  = 
3  sonsraentioned.mcntlonshouldbemade,  = 
3  merely  for  a  purpose  of  condemnation,  = 
^  ofthosecomposedof  arsenic.  Fatal  cases  = 
3  of  poisoning  of  children  through  the  use  = 
M  of  such  compounds  are  far  too  frequent,  3 
3  andowingtothereserablanceof arsenical  3 
3  poisoning  to  summer  diarrhea  and  chol-  3 
3  era  infantum,  it  is  believed  that  the  cases  = 
3  reported  do  not,  by  any  means,  comprise  = 
=  the  total.  Arsenical  fly-destroying  de-  = 
=  vices  must  be  rated  as  extremely  danger-  3 
3  ous,  and  should  never  be  used,  even  if  s 
3  other  measures  are  not  at  hand.’’  = 


3  TkeO. &W.Tlinia 
3  Company 
=  Grand  Rapid*,  Mick. 


Another  Form  of  Arseni.,  = 


ProfitMakingFann  Locations 

IN  THE  SOUTH 

witli  lands  at  low  cost,  giving  best  opportunities 
for  live  stoc-k,  dairying,  general  or  special  farm¬ 
ing.  Healthful  and  most  productive  climate; 
school  facilities.  Facts  prove  Southern  lands 
are  most  profitable  in  country.  Printed  matter 
on  request.  M.  V.  RICHARDS,  Commissioner, 
Room  87,  Southern  Railway  System,  Washinoton,  0.  C. 


Tour  chance  Is  in  Canada.  Rich  lands  and 
business  opportunities  offer  you  liidei)endence. 
Farm  lands  $11  to  $30  acre;  Irrigated  lands,  $35 
to  $50.  Twenty  years  to  pay;  $2,000  loan  i.i  Im¬ 
provements,  or  ready  made  farms.  Eoan  of  live¬ 
stock.  Taxes  average  under  twenty  cents  an 
acre;  no  taxes  on  Improvements,  personal  prop¬ 
erty  or  livestock.  Good  markets,  churches, 
schools,  roads,  telephones.  Excellent  climate — 
crops  and  livestock  prove  it.  Special  home- 
seekers’  fare  certificates.  Write  for  free  book¬ 
lets.  ALLAN  CAMERON,  General  Superinten¬ 
dent  Land  Branch.  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  803 
Niuth  Ave.,  Calgary,  Alberta. 


Canada  Offers 
160  Acres  Land 
Free  to  Farm  Hands 

Bonus  cf  Western  Canada 
Land  to  Men  Who  Assist 
in. Maintaining  Needed 
Grain  Production. 

The  demand  for  farm  labor  in  Canada  is  so  great 
that  as  an  inducement  to  secure  at  once  the  neces¬ 
sary  help  required,  Canada  will  give  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  of  land  free  as  a  homestead 
and  allow  the  farm  laborer,  who  files  on  land,  to 
apply  the  time  he  is  working  for  other  farmers  as 
residence  duties  the  same  as  if  he  had  lived  on  the 
land  he  had  applied  for.  This  offer  made  only  to 
men  working  on  Canadian  farms  for  at  least  6 
months  during  1917,  thus  reducing  the  necessity  of 
actual  residence  to  2  years  instead  of  3  years,  as 
under  usual  conditions.  This  appeal  for  farm  help 
is  in  no  way  connected  with  enlistment  for  military 
service  but  solely  to  secure  farm  laborers  to  in¬ 
crease  agricultural  output.  A  wonderful  opportun¬ 
ity  to  earn  good  wages  while  securing  a  farm. 
Canadian  Government  will  pay  all  fare  over  one 
cent  per  mile  from  St.  Paul  and  Duluth  to  Cana¬ 
dian  destinations.  Information  as  to  low  railway 
rates,  etc.,  may  be  had  on  application  to 

O.  G.  RUTLEDGE 

Canadian  Govornmonl  Agent 

301  E.  Genesee  8t.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
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a  teacup.  Half  way  between  this  cut 
and  the  outside  edge  of  cake  cut  another 
circle.  Then  fit  them  together,  two  with 
dark  centers  and  outside  rims,  and  two 
with  white  centers  and  rims.  When  they 
are  stacked  together  white  and  dark  cen¬ 
ters  alternately,  yon  will  have  more  even 
checks,  I  think,  than  when  baked  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  previous  recipes 

MKS.  r..  K.  B. 

Making  Garments  at  Home 

It  has  long  been  one  of  my  hobbies  that 
all  work  that  can  be  done  at  home  with¬ 
out  undue  labor  on  the  part  of  the  house¬ 
wife  is  a  distinct  saving.  In  nothing  is 
this  more  true  than  in  the  work  of  sew¬ 
ing.  Consider  for  a  moment  the  items  of 
expense  which  the  garment  maker  asks 
the  buyer  to  pay  for  when  buying  a  ready¬ 
made  garment :  There  is  first,  the  cost 
of  labor ;  second,  money  invested  in  build¬ 
ing  and  machinery ;  third,  cost  of  light, 
heat  and  power.  These  things  the  worker 


white  waist  at  a  remnant  sale,  crocheted 
a  little  edge  in  pale  blue  for  collar  and 
cuffs,  and  for  material,  crochet  cotton, 
thread,  and  buttons  spent  exactly  28 
cents.  For  a  waist  not  so  well  made  and 
of  poorer  quality,  I  would  have  spent  a 
dollar.  I  use  a  great  deal  of  the  cro¬ 
cheted  trimmings,  and  find  it  wears  much 
better  than  any  lace  or  embroidery  I  can 
buy,  beside  being  very  pleasant  pick-up 
work  when  visiting  a  neighbor  or  in  the 
long  Winter  evenings. 

For  the  children’s  clothes  and  under¬ 
clothes  I  find  it  is  a  good  plan  to  eat 
everything  out  at  one  time  that  I  intend 
making,  next  do  all  the  basting,  then  the 
machine  work.  The  little  garments  can 
then  be  picked  up  at  any  time  and  finished 
with  the  hand  work  required,  such  as 
sewing  on  buttons,  making  button-holes, 
etc.  One  great  advantage  I  find  in  mak¬ 
ing  children’s  clothing  at  home,  is  in  the 
fact  that  you  can  allow  for  a  year  or  tw> 
of  gi’owth.  Fxtra  large  seams  can  he 
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A  beautiful  Centerpiece  foi’  cross-stitch  embroidery  in  golden  yellow,  is  No.  .Wl.  On 
this  design  It  is  the  l)aekgrouiid  tliat  is  embroidertuf  and  not  tlie  figure.  There  is  quite  a 
bit  of  work  to  be  done  on  this  design,  but  the  finished  effect  will  well  repay  the  needle- 
worker  for  her  labors;  however,  a  part  of  the  work,  tliat  of  the  scallops,  may  be  elim¬ 
inated  by  attaching  lace  over  the  scallops.  The  design  Is  stamped  on  white,  oyster  linen, 
size  20  inches.  The  price  with  mercerized  floss  Is  75  cents.  Cluny  lace,  40  cents  extra. 

at  home  has,  and  is  not  obliged  to  make 
any  extra  outlay  for,  to  do  her  own  .sew¬ 
ing,  with  the  exception  of  the  sewing  ma¬ 
chine.  The  cost  of  this,  however,  will 
soon  be  met  by  the  saving  in  making  the 
clothing  at  home. 

I  vet  me  tell  you  of  the  difl’erence  in 
cost,  hast  year  I  wanted  a  velveteen 
suit  fur-triniined.  The  quality  I  wanted 
cost,  ready-made,  ,$110.  I  bought  velveteen 
of  as  good  a  (juality  as  the  suit  contained 
for  8ij  cents  per  yard.  Eight  yards  wer.* 
reipiired.  This  is  the  way  it  totalled  : 

8  yds.  velveteen  at  8.5c .  ,$(5.80 

8%  yds.  satin  for  lining  at  $1.‘2.5. .  4.88 


8  yds.  fur  banding  at  .$1 .  8.0<) 

2  spools  silk  thread  at  10c .  .‘.^0 

I’atterns .  .80 

8  button  molds .  .02 

1  yd.  belting  .  .10 

1  card  snap  fasteners .  .10 


Total . ...$14.00 


i\Iy  suit  was  beautiful,  and  I  certainly 
thought  the  saving  of  .$15  was  worth 
while.  Horne  women  may  think  that  they 
would  be  unable  to  make  a  suit,  but  let 
me  say  that  I  never  learned  the  dixiss- 
making  trade.  I  selected  a  model  that 
was  simple,  and  nowoidays  the  patterns 
are  so  clear  and  explicit  that  it  Is  almost 
impo.ssible  to  make  a  mistake. 

In  making  underclothes  the  saving  i.s 
just  as  great  compai-atively.  I  watch 
the  “white  sales,”  buy  muslin  and  long- 
cloth  when  it  is  cheapest,  and  besides  sav¬ 
ing  money  have  a  much  better-made  gar¬ 
ment.  Did  you  ever  get  a  readymade  gar¬ 
ment  that  wore  as  well  as  the  one  made 
at  home?  I  never  did.  The  seams  are 
always  scanty  and  pull  apart,  the  hems 
are  turned  under  insufficiently,  while  the 
buttons  part  company  with  the  garment 
on  the  first  or  second  wearing. 

I  bought  a  12-yard  piece  of  longcloth 
for  $1.25,  out  of  which  I  made  two  night¬ 
gowns  and  three  corset  cover’s  that  would 
have  cost  me  $4  if  I  had  bought  them 
readymade.  I  used  10  cents’  worth  of 
thread  and  00  cents’  worth  of  embroidery. 
I  had  the  buttons,  as  I  always  save  them 
when  the  old  garments  are  worn  out,  no 
my  saving  was  $2.05. 

Lust  SOTniner  1  bought  material  for  a 


made  that  may  be  let  out,  and  tucks  and 
hems  made  in  such  a  way  that  the  gar¬ 
ments  can  be  lengthened  as  the  need 
arises.  Another  great  advantage  is  in 
being  able  to  shrink  the.  material  and  set 
the  color  in  the  piece  before  making  up. 
There  is  simply  no  comparison,  to  my 
mind,  betrveen  the  two  kinds  of  garments, 
either  in  cost  or  in  looks  and  wearing 
<iualitie,s.  MBS.  chaki.ks  .iohnston. 


Pancakes 

Two  tablespoons  corn  meal,  0  table¬ 
spoons  wheat  flour  or  buckwheat,  1  table¬ 
spoon  baking  powder,  %  teaspoon  salt ; 
about  1  pint  milk.  If  sweet  milk  is  used, 
stir  in  pinch  of  soda,  if  sour  milk  stir 
one-half  teaspoon  soda,  use  more  milk  if 
b.atter  is  too  thick.  The  dry  flour  can  be 
kept  mixed  if  desired  (fine).  MBS.  D. 

Graham  Crackers 

One  cup  of  butter,  one  cup  of  sugar,  14 
cups  graham  flour,  three  cups  of  sweet 
milk,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  cream  of  tartar,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt.  Mix  well  together,  roll 
thin,  cut  in  three-inch  square  cakes,  lay 
so  they  will  not  touch  each  other  on  a  hot 
sheet  iron  pan,  and  bake  quickly  for  15 
or  20  minutes ;  handle  carefully  while  hot. 
.\fter  baking  place  in  jian  under  or  near 
the  stove  to  dry  until  crisp. 

FANNIE  M.  STBATTON. 

Graham  and  Spice  Cookies 

In  answer  to  a  recent  request  I  send 
the  following  recipes: 

Drop  Oi-aham  Cookies. — cup  brown 
sugar,  1  tablespoon  shortening,  1  egg, 
di.s'solve  1  teaspoon  soda  in  1  cup  butter¬ 
milk,  1  teaspoon  cinnamon,  %  teaspoon 
nutmeg,  salt,  cup  gi’aham  flour.  I’ut 
two  or  three  raisins  on  top  of  each  cooky ; 
bake  in  moderate  oven. 

Drop  Spice  Cookies. — 1  cup  gi’anuboted 
sugar,  1  tablespoon  shortening,  1  egg,  1 
teaspoon  soda  dissolved  in  1  cup  butter¬ 
milk,  1  teaspoon  cinnamon,  %  teaspoon 
nutmeg,  y^  teaspoon  cloves,  1  cup  small 
seedle.s.s  raisins,  \y>  cup  flour  (after  sift¬ 
ing)  ;  salt.  Dake  in  hot  oven. 

yiKS.  c.  F.  u. 


Meeting  the 


Universal  Need 


In  the  high  passes  of  the 
mountains,  accessible  only  to 
the  daring  pioneer  and  the  sure¬ 
footed  burro,  there  are  telephone 
linemen  stringing  wires. 

Across  bays  or  rivers  a  flat- 
bottomed  boat  is  used  to  unreel 
the  message-bearing  cables  and 
lay  them  beneath  the  water. 

Over  the  sand-blown,  treeless 
desert  a  truck  train  plows  its 
way  with  telephone  material 
and  supplies. 

Through  dense  forests  line¬ 
men  are  felling  trees  and  cutting 
a  swath  for  lines  of  wire-laden 
poles. 


Vast  telephone  extensions  are 
progressing  simultaneously  in 
the  waste  places  as  well  as  in 
the  thickly  populated  com¬ 
munities. 

These  betterments  are  cease¬ 
less  and  they  are  voluntary, 
requiring  the  expenditure  of 
almost  superhuman  imagina¬ 
tion,  energy  and  large  capital. 

In  the  Bell  organization,  be¬ 
sides  the  army  of  manual  toilers, 
there  is  an  army  of  experts,  in¬ 
cluding  almost  the  entire  gamut 
of  human  labors.  These  men, 
scientific  and  practical,  are  con¬ 
stantly  inventing  means  fcr 
supplying  the  numberless  new 
demands  of  the  telephone  using 
public. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 


One  Policy 


And  Associated  Companies 

One  System  Universal  Service 


WANTED 


Sliorter  Working 
Hoursfor  the  Farmer 


and  broadened  opportunities  for  all  Farm 
Folks.  Read  Jacob  Biggie’s  entertaining 
talk  on  Farm  Labor  in  the  May  issue  of 
The  Farm  Journal.  You’ll  chuckle  over 
his  “dairy”  remarks! 

Subscribe  to  The  Faim  Journal!  It’s  the 
wide-awake,  energetic  Farm  Magazine, 
packed  tight  each  month  with  practical, 
labor-saving,  money-making  ideas,  news, 
pictures  and  fun.  Has  nearly  5,000,000 
staunch  supporters  in  Farms  and  Villages 
all  over  the  country. 

$1  for  5  years.  Money  back  any  time.  Send  for 
May  issue  and  copy  of  the  Poor  Richard  Almanac 
for  1917.  Both  Free. 

The  Farm  Journal 

130  Washington  Square  Philadelphia 


POWER  WASHER 


WOMANS  \ 
FRIEND 


A  REAL 

POWER  WASHER 

Round  rubber  r»ibs  the  clothes,  turns  them  over 
and  over  and  forces  the  hot,  soapy  water  through 
them.  Washes  tub  full  perfectly  clean  In  6  minutes. 
No  wringers  to  shift.  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
Special  low  price  to  Introduce.  Catalogue  Free. 


BlUFFTON  MFC  Co.  B0XF87BLUFFT0N,  OHIO. 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICE  UST 

We  Buy  WASTE  PAPER 

and  all  Kinds  of  Scrap  Material. 

THEODORE  HOFELLER  &  CO. 
Dept.  N,  Buffalo  N.  Y. 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


Quick  Shipment  jfwe  Pay  Freight 


Let 

us  refer  you  to  Kalamazoo 
owners  iuyourown  town  and  show 
you  what  a  real  money-saving  offer , 
we  can  make.  Write  today — get 
our  catalog — see  color  illustrations 
of  beautiful  ranges  with  latest  fea¬ 
tures  .white  enamel  splasher  backs,  etc., 
and  at  money-saving  prices. 


Direct  | 
From  Manufacturers 

Highest  Quality  always  at  whole- 
sale  prices*  30  days’  trial.  Wnto  today — 
learn  about  Kalamazoo  quality  and  save  1 
money. Complete  stocks.  Every  stylo  ready 

to  ship*  Ask  for  Catalog  No«  114 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 

IMfrs.  Kalamazoo*  Mich* 

Stovea,  liasires.  Gad  Raages,  FuruaccS*  | 
Rletal  White  Eixaiuoled  Klbcheo 
Kablatto* 


pletse  eay  wbfob  you  wimt. 


Direct  to  You 


654 


Xshe  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


May  5,  1917. 


HOLSTEINS 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 

CATTLE 


The  Virginia  State  College  and  Polyteeh- 
nic  Institiue  liiis  developed,  ironi  its  Holstein 
herd,  seven  of  the  highest  record  cows  in  the 
state.  incliKling  Dione  I)e  Kol.  holder  of  the 
state  record  for  7-  andSO-days'  milk  and  fat  pro¬ 
duction.  They  also  developed  V'.  P.  I.  Viney 
Veeman.  holder  of  the  state  record  for  senior 
two-ye.ar-olds.  'I’he  leading  state  colleges  and 
puhlic  institutions,  by  all  tests,  have  found  the 
Holsteins  to  he  the  best  and  most  i>r()fltahle  of 
all  dairy  breeds. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  ‘Descriptive  Booklets 


The  Holstein  Friesian  Association  of  America 
F.  L.  Houghton,  Sec'y.  Box  105,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


OLSTEIN  BULL  CALF 

Royally  Bred.  Reasonably  Priced. 


u 

I  I  Combines  the  blood  of  SIK  KOKNDYKE 
a  PON'J’IAC  AllTI.S  6  (laughters  above  30 
lbs., 7  (lays;  SIH  VKKMAN  IIINCKWKl.D,  13 
daughters  above  30  lbs.,  and  KING  HKGI.S,  8 
diiughters  above  30  lbs.  Ills  dam’s  gnindsire  Is 
a  brother  to  the  dam  of  .SJiGlS  FAVNK 
JOHAISNA — The  World’s  Greatest  Cow 
— the  only  ,50.1l>.  one— and  his  dam’s  dam  is 
a  sister  of  the  sire  of  PONTIAC  KOHNDYKK. 
who  has  12  daughters  above 30  lbs.  each  and  39 
daughters  above  40  lbs.  each  and  two  sons  with 
30  daughters  above  30  lbs.  I  n  d  i  v  i  d  u  a  1  I  y — 
very  masculine  —  of  true  dairy  conformation. 
Typical  marking  about  evenly  divided.  A 
su)>erb  animal.  J’rice  IS.'iO,  cnitcd.  All  papers. 

For  bulls  and  their  pedigrees— FRKE— write 

F.C.  BIGGS.  TRUMANSBURG,  N.  Y. 


“Moheganites” 

Purebred  Holstein  Friesians 

Headed  by  Segis  Pontiac  Alcartra  .Tohanna  (1047.35) 
carrying  37^%  of  the  same  blood  as  the  50-lb.  (3ow, 
Son  of  the  $.50,000  hull  (79602)  and  of  the  sister  to 
World’.s  record  c  w  (12108.0).  We  refused  SIO.OOO  for  him  as 
an  8-nios.  calf.  His  service  fee  SlOO  to  S250.  U'e  offer  cows 
ami  heifers  bred  to  him.  and  bull  calves  sired  by  liim. 

MOHEGAN  FARM,  Box  Y,  PEEKSKILL,  N.  Y. 

C.  n.  Bakkr,  Owner  C.  B.  Tobias,  Herd  Mgr. 


I  HAVE  for  sale  a  bull  born  Oct.  20, 1916.  Ho  is 
a  little  more  black  than  white;  nicely  marked, 
very  well  grown,  and  almost  a  perfect  individual 
in  every  way.  His  sire  is  Korndyke  Pontiac  Pet, 
sire  of  40  A.R.O.  (laughters,  and  a  son  of  the  37.68  lb. 
cow,  Pontiac  Pet.  The  dam  made  21.23  lb.  of  butter 
and  4.57.5  Ib.  of  milk  at  10)4  years  of  age.  She  has 

five  A.  R.  O.  dauflrhters*  two  with  2S.87  and  24.7  lb.  and  U  sl»ter 
to  a  26.5  lb.  aenior  throo-year-old  heifer.  This  bull  is  eruarantrcd  to 
please.  Price  $125  F.O.B.  Sherburne.  Send  for  pediirree  and  photo. 

JOHN  M.  HOWARD  SHERBURNE,  N.  Y. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

1 00  I'fxtra  high  grade  cows.  Fresh  and  due  to  calve 
soon.  Cows  tliat  are  tired  for  milk.  They  fill 
tlie  pail.  Come  and  see  tliem  milked. 

1  2  Hog.  hulls,  all  ages.  A  few  Keg.  cows  and  extra 
high  heifer  calves.  10  (lays  old. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER 

Dept.  Y  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Phone  l4*F-5  Phone  43*F*2  McGraw 


JERSEYS 


DAIRYMENJ 

Is  that  great  half  of  yonr  herd,  the  sire, 
a  half  that  will  show  thousands  of 
dollars  of  profit?  Or  is  lie“just  a  bull”? 
Run  no  risks.  Inve.st  where  you  know 
the  breed  pays  and  where  the  registry 
stands  for  purity  of  type  and  special, 
concentrated  purpose. 

Buy  a  Jersey  Bull 

Introduce  the  blood  that  proves  ont  in 
steady,  jfersi.stcnt  milk  flow,  in  animals 
th’at  mature  early,  live  long,  live  any¬ 
where,  cat  most  anything  and  produce 
most  economically,  the  riclicst  of  milk. 

Read  the  ads  of  Jersey  bre(2ders  in  this 
paper — write  them  for  prices.  Send  for 
our  free  book  "Story  of  the  Jersey”,  and 
plan  now  to  build  a  herd  you’ll  be  proud  of. 

The  American  Jersey  Catt’.e  Club 

830  West  23rd  Street  -  New  York  City. 


MERIDALE 

JERSEYS 


WE  will  glad¬ 
ly  mail  on 
request  the  1917 
issue  of  “Meri- 
dale  Jerseys,”  the 
business  story  of  a 
business  herd. 


AYER  &  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Px. 


- 


Eureka  Stock  Farm 

We  now  offer  9  Registered  Jersey  Heifers,  2  to 
18  mos.  ohl;  3  liulls,  2  mos.  iiml  2  yrs.  old; 
Cows,  4  and  8  yrs.  old;  all  of  Lambert,  Plying 
Fox  and  Noble  of  Oaklands  breeding.  Also  60 
Chester  White  Pigs,  10  wks.  to  7  mos.  old,  eligi¬ 
ble  to  registry.  Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

Edward  Walter,  Dept.  R.  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Fosterfield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 

FOR  SALE 

COWS,  HKIFKKS  and  CA  LVKS.  Address 
Charles  G.  Foster, P.O.Box  173,  Morristown.  Morris  Co.,N.J. 


Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 

nfin  extra  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  markc-d  cows. 
tUU  A  number  are  receiiUy  fresh  and  olliei-x  due  to 
freshen  soon.  Tliey  are  heavy  producers  and  will 
please  you. 

inn  Iki'ge,  well  bi-ed  two  and  three  yeai-  old  lieifevs 
lUU  bred  to  good  registered  II.  li'.  bulls.  AH  sloek  sold 
with  a  full  guarantee.  Special  iiriee  on  car  load  lots. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON  Sprinudale  Farms,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Phone  llfi  or  HT6  M 


riSrefUlD  Reg.  Jersey  Bull  Calf 

from  one  of  the  best  cows  in  New  York  State,  one 
tliat  produced  19h!  pouiidshutterin  seven  d;iys  wiieii 
afouryear-old.  Cheap  if  taken  atoiice.  Callorwrite. 
Supt.  C.  O.  Gates  Estate,  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

sir(Hl  hy  Torono  Pogis  of  Hood  Farm  and  out  of 
high-producingcows.  Prices  n-asonable, quality  con¬ 
sidered.  William  Berry,  Valley  View  Farm,  De  Lancey.  N.Y. 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins  *slo° 

Holstein  heifer.cnlves,  SI'5  to 
each,  in  lots'of  6.  2  ear- 
of  high  grade  Holst  t  in 
I  SeW  each.  J  o.u  - 
griide  Holstein. 
$100  each, 
registered  Holstein 
cows  and  lieifors  duo  in  8c|)t- 
ember,  $200  encli.  1  carload  of 
I'cgistered  heifers  not  bred. 
Kegistered  bulls,  $25  to  $200. 
JOHN  C.  REAGAN  Tuliy,  N.Y. 


A  Grandson  of  the  Famous  $50,000  BULL 

King  Segis  Pontiac  Alcarta 

No.  8.  Born  Fehi-uary  20,  a  splendid  individual, 
about  two-thirds  white,  out  of  a  22-lb.  A.  IL  O. 
granddaughter  of  Pontiac  Korndyke.  His  dam 
just  completed  this  record  and  ought  to  increase 
it  next  year.  Ten  of  his  nearest  tested  dams 
average  29.5  lbs.  of  butter  ill  7  days.  Price  $100. 

G.  G.  BURUNGAME,  CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


Holstein  Bull  Calves  itf?.smiso?olfrS 

lb  sire,  A.  B.  O.  dams.  Easy  p;iymeuts.  Don’t  use 
scrubs  when  choice  ones  like  these  sell  so  low.  Send 
for  pedigrees.  Cloverdale Farm, Charlotte, N.Y. 


Holstein  Bull  Bargains  &  '-e'i-i^>-ed  dams. 


lbs.  milk. 


Sire's 

■33.28  lbs.  Imtter,  717.8 
S.  U.  Heist,  Center  .Square,  Fenna 


Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  vvHtf i^ir 

speci.al  olfer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenanoo.N.Y. 


High  Grade  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

each.  Ship  anywhere.  F.  H.  Wood,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-1 50  Grade  Jerseys 

Guernseys  and  Holsteins 

E.  Ij.  FOOTE  -  Hobart,  New  Y’ork 


GUERNSEYS 


are  the 

—  Most  Fconomical  Producers 

of  butter  fat  ami  butter.  Study  tlm  re¬ 
sults  of  tne  Pan  American  Paii-y  ^st  de¬ 

scribed  in  our  beautiful  free  bcioklet  Tlie 
Story  of  the  Guernsey.”  Write  for  it. 

BMERICSH  GUERNSEY  CAHLE  CLUB.  Box  R.  Peterboro.H.  H. 


SAH  2  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Both  out  of  .4.  R.  Cows.  On«  11  months.  One  a  Grandson  of 
Governor  of  the  Chene  and  out  of  a  10.000  lb.  cow.  Nicely 
marked :  clear  nose  and  line  straight  backs.  Send  fur 
prices.  ARDMORE  FARM,  Glen  Spey,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.Y. 


Two  Fine  Reg.  Guernsey  Bulls  Sale 

NOW  HHFFDFRS  WAKE  UP 

No.  1— ahi  years  old .  No.  89457 

No,  8— lig  years  old .  No.  3.5894 

Both  these  bulks  are  perfect  in  marking,  and  out  of  high 
_  producing  cows.  Now  make  mo  an  offer. 

Weblands  Farms  -  Pond  Eddy,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

Buy  the  best.  Farniers’  prices. 

Broad  Acres,  Spring-field  Center,  N.  Y. 


SICK  BEASTS 

BOOK  on  treatment  of  Horses,  Cows, 
Sheep,  Dogs  and  other  animals,  sent 
free.  Humphreys*  Homeopathic  Vet¬ 
erinary  Medicines,  1 56  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


STANDARD  LIVE  STOCK  BOOKS 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals, 

Plumb  .  2.00 

Diseases  of  Animals.  Mayo .  1.60 

The  Rural  New-Yorker.  333  ’W,  30th  Bt..  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS  Send  for  sale  list. 

Edwin  B.  Matile  -  Coatesville,  Pa. 


GUERNSEY 

Prices  Reasonable.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM,  Smithtown.N.Y. 


Guernsey  BULL  CALVES 

two  to  four  mouths  old;  rich  in  Glenwood  and  other 
A.  R.  blood;  for  sale  cheap.  Address 

F.  &  H.  KEIIiEK  -  liutler,  Pa. 


AYRSHIRES 


Ayrshire  Bull  Calves 

beauty  our  motto. 


Sire's  dam  15764-lhs.  milk, 
719  Ihs.  butter.  Production  and 

ARTHUR  B.  RYDER.  Barnerville,  N.  Y. 


mil : 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


The  Hampshire  Breed  of  Swine 

It  is  only  in  recent  ,vear.s  that  this  very 
attractive  breed  of  swine  ha.s  been  brought 
prominently  into  public  notice.  As  we 
tr:ice  b;ick  tlie  history  of  the  bnuHl,  we 
find  that  it  originated  in  the  English 
c*ouiity  of  the  same  name.  (Fariner.s’ 
Bulletin.  Xo.  TJ.  S.  Depai’tment  of 

Agriculture.)  From  this  county,  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  breed  were  brought  into  oMas- 
sacliusetts.  .‘iround  the  .vear  1S2."».  Here 
they  :i(t;iiiie<l  some  notice,  under  the  name 
of  tlie  McKay  hog.  from  the  n:ime  of  one 
of  the  i>rincipal  hri'eders.  A  few  ye:irs 
l:it(T  a  number  of  individuals  of  this 
breed  found  (heir  w:iy  into  Boone  Coun¬ 
ty.  Keiifnck.v.  Here,  iindfu-  I  lie  n;ime  of 


stunted  hy  being  placed  for  a  short  period 
on  small  rations.  It  is  particularly  noted 
as  being  a  good  grazer,  having  the  ability 
to  run  in  rather  large  herds,  with  little 
detriment  to  its  health.  The  sows  are 
very  prolific,  and  being  gofxl  milkers  they 
usually  raise  a  large  percentage  of  the 
pigs  that  are  farrowc-d.  They  ;ire  docile 
in  disposition,  and  .seldom  become  cross, 
with  advancing  age.  Being  very  active 
they  rarely  injure  their  pigs,  when  small. 
The  hoars  may  he  usfxl  to  advantage  for 
crossing  on  grade  herds.  Being  very  jiii*- 
potent.  they  imiiress  the  gowl  qualities  of 
the  breed  upon  their  offspring. 

The  breed  is  well  udaiited  to  ;iiiy  s(‘c- 
tioii  of  the  T’uit(‘(l  States.  We  find  them 


A  Characteristic  Specimen  of  the  Hampshire  or  Thin  Rind  Hog.  Fig.  253 


“the  thin  rimi  hog.’’  tlu'y  became  very 
l»opular,  on  account  of  their  being  good 
Iiasture  hogs,  and  having  the  ability  to 
mature  to  a  l.-irge  size,  at  an  early  age. 
From  Ibis  six-tion  they  gradually  spread 
into  some  of  the  muirhy  States,  coining 
into  favor  wit’.i  many  iirogressive  breed¬ 
ers,  who,  while  tlu’.v  as  yet  had  no  u.sso- 
ciation  for  the  recording  of  pedigrees,  en¬ 
deavored  to  hre(>d  to  a  uniformity  of  ty])e, 
and  who  succtuKled  in  adding  many  re¬ 
finements.  while  still  maintaining  the  su¬ 
perior  qutilities  of  the  hrei'd. 

In  the  year  ISO.”,  a  Ki'cord  Association 
was  foriiKsl.  ;ui(l  while  small  progress  was 
made  for  a  mimher  of  ymirs,  the  breed 
gnidually  gained  recognition,  and  at  the 
present  da.v  it  r;inks  very  high  among  the 
lard  type  breeds  of  swine.  In  appear¬ 
ance  the  TIamiishire  is  very  attractive. 
Its  most  characteristic  feature  is  the 
white  belt  which  encircles  its  body  iit  the 
shoulders,  including  al.so  the  front  legs. 
th(>  rest  of  the  body  being  black.  This 
Ix'lt  is  from  four  to  12  inches  wide,  and 
makes  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the  laxly 
color.  Ill  general  appo;iranee  it  is  ratlier 
upstanding,  with  str:iight  ilasterus,  and 
rather  fine  hones.  However,  the  bones 
are  of  such  flinty  hardness  that  it  is  a 
rare  thing  to  see  a  broken-down  or 
cnppled  hog  of  this  breed.  It  has  a  well- 
arched  back,  with  very  deep  sides.  While 
generally  classed  as  belonging  to  the  lard 
type,  it  makes  the  best  of  bacon.  The 
head  is  small,  as  compared  with  the  body, 
rhe  jowls  are  light,  and  the  snout  is 
.straight  and  iiiediuin  in  length.  The  ears 
are  rather  close  together,  and  extend  for¬ 
ward,  hut  do  not  break.  The  ham  is 
noted  for  being  very  deep  and  -wide,  and 
the  flesh  has  a  reputation  for  possessing 
very  high  quality,  running  more  to  a 
larger  percentage  of  lean  meat,  than  5s 
found  in  most  of  the  breeds  of  this  type. 

While  the  breed  standard  demands  a 
mature  weight  in  boars,  of  450  pounds, 
and  in  sows  of  400  pounds,  it  is  not  an 
nnconiinon  thing  to  find  them  very  much 
l;irger  than  thi.s.  sometimes  more  than 
donhling  the  standard  weight,  when  but 
in  breeding  flesh.  With  little  crowding 
they  will  reach  the  weight  of  200  pounds 
at  six  months  of  age,  and  pigs  less  than 
one  year  old  ’will  frequently  reach  a 
weight  of  400  pounds.  Look  Ont  Lad, 
the  grand  champion  boar  of  the  breed,  at 
the  last  National  Swine  Show,  reached  a 
weight  of  820  pounds  when  less  than  two 
years  old. 

The  Hampshire  hog  is  noted  for  having 
a  strong  constitution,  while  it  responds  to 
liberal  feeding,  it  is  not  likely  to  be 


in  large  iminbers  in  Northern  Minnesota, 
as  well  as  in  the  warmer  States  of  Mi.s- 
sissippi  and  Alahttma.  In  Iowa  l‘rof. 
Evvard,  of  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station, 
Inns  condnctixl  some  very  extensive  tests 
in  hog  fei'ding.  Hiiriiig  the  past  two 
years  nearly  every  hog  that  has  made  the 
best  feeding  record  was  either  a  purebred 
or  a  high  grade  Hampshire.  As  the  ulti¬ 
mate  end  of  a  hog  is  the  pork  barrel  it  is 
somewhat  interesting  to  know  that  many 
proniiiHuit  packt-rs  have  jilaced  themselves 
on  record  as  s:iying  that  the  Hampshire 
liog  Avill  dress  at  h-ast  50c  per  100  lbs, 
over  any  other  breed.  One  of  the  rea.soiis 
for  this  is  that  the  head  is  small  as  com- 
jiared  to  the  body  weight,  and  there  is  le.ss 
waste  on  the  undesirable  portions  of  the 
carcass.  GFO.  E.  STARK. 

.Tackson  ('ounty,  Mich. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

May  0-10 — Ycrniont  Breeders’  Stiles 
Co..  Kntl.-ind.  Vt..  Holsteins. 

M:iy  15-17. — Steven  Bros.  T  )I.si>ersal, 
liiverpool.  N.  Y..  Holsteins. 

IMay  17. — .1.  1-,  Hone,  ^Madison,  N.  .1., 
Guernseys. 

May  .‘50. — F;isig-Tipton  Co.,  riiiladel- 
phia.  T’a..  Holsteins. 

May  51.-.Jnne  1  — .1.  B.  Sis.son's  Sons, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Holsteins. 

.Tune  7-8. — National  Sales  Co.,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.,  Holsteims. 

.Tune  8-0. — Purebred  Live  Stock  Sales 
Co.,  Brattlebo.-o,  Yt.,  Holsteins. 

•Tune  14. — New  England  Ayr.shire 
Club,  Springfield,  Ma.ss. 

August  7-8. — Purebred  I.ive  Stock 
Sale.s  Co.,  Brattleboro,  Yt.,  Holsteins. 

Oct.  2-8. — Purebred  Live  Stock  Sales 
Co.,  Brattleboro,  Yt.,  Holsteins. 


Coming  Farmers'  Meetings 

New  York  State  Guernsey  Breeders’ 
Association,  annual  meeting,  IIot(4  Im¬ 
perial,  New  York  City,  May  15. 

IIolstein-Friesian  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Worcester,  Mass.,  June  t>. 

American  Seed  Trade  Association.  D(‘- 
troit,  Mich.,  June  10  to  21. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
forty-second  annual  meeting,  Philadid- 
phia.  Pa.,  .Tune  27-‘20. 

Society  of  American  Florists  and  Or¬ 
namental  llorticnltnri.sts,  New  York 
City.  August  21-2.8. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.. 
September  10-15. 

Eastern  States  Exposition,  Springfudd. 
Mass.,  Oct.  12-20. 


“I  NEVER  cared  much  to  hear  heaven 
too  realistically  and  minutely  described 
in  the  pulpit,”  said  a  'bishop  the  other 
day.  “In  fact,  these  pulpit  details  about 
heaven  always  make  me  think  of  the 
little  girl  who,  rummaging  in  a  drawer, 
exclaimed  :  ‘There  !  Grandpa  has  goiu'  td 
heaven  without  his  spectacles  I’  ” — Ar¬ 
gonaut. 
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Conditions  in  British  Columbia 

I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  on 
this  district  as  suited  to  dairying^.  At 
present  beef  is  the  whole  thing,  but  at 
last  institute  meeting  settlei’s  were  con¬ 
sidering  starting  a  creamery.  I’ersonally 
I  figure  I  can  make  more  in  other  ways 
than  the  dairy  business  here,  while  others 
are  very  enthusiastic  over  it.  While 
there  is  ample  range  at  present,  and  wild 
peavine.  vetch,  rye,  grass,  etc.,  firewood 
constitutes  the  feed.  Cows  are  usually 
not  turned  out  till  about  .Tune  15,  then 
grazing  is  really  over  August  1,5,  as  most 
hay  is  being  cut  then.  In  the  cultivated 
crops,  clover  of  any  kind  grows  not  over 
is  inches  high,  no  second  crop,  and  m'ver 
any  aftermath.  xVny  ci’op  cut  by  the 
mower  is  done  for,  for  the  season.  Corn 
won't  do  anything  here.  Alfalfa  gives 
about  same  results  as  clover,  although  in 
many  cases  is  not  so  tall  in  August  as  end 
of  .Tune.  Oats,  barley,  peas,  turnips  ajid 
all  vegetables  grow  excellently.  _  Beef 
grazes  till  November,  and  comes  in  fat. 
Cayuses  look  well  after  digging  their  feed 
out  of  three  feet  of  snow  all  Winter,  To¬ 
day,  April  4,  three  feet  of  snow  lies  on 
the  ground  and  more  falling.  Tempera¬ 
ture  here  crawls  down  to  50  and  00  below 
several  times  during  the  Winter.  There 
has  been  no  data  to  date  of  cost  of  keep¬ 
ing  a  dairy  cow  on  a  producing  ration 
here.  JOHN  M.  s.wiTir. 

British  Columbia. 

R.  N.-Y. — No  one  would  be  qualified  to 
advise  in  this  unless  he  knew  the  country 
or  lived  there.  From  your  statement  it 
appears  that  dairying  does  not  look  prom¬ 
ising. 

Bran  and  shorts  are  selling  for  $45 
per  ton.  Hogs  .$16  per  cwt. ;  buyers  are 
paying  that.  Pigs  $14,  We  raise  lots 
of  Winter  wheat,  but  it  is  going  to  be 
almost  a  failure  from  the  looks  now. 
Rye  we  do  not  raise  much,  and  it  does 
not  look  as  well  as  it  should.  Apples 
look  fair;  no  peaches.  Hay  is  scarce,  and 
sells  for  ,$20.  Separated  milk  47c;  milk 
by  the  quart  10c ;  butter  30e ;  eggs  30c. 
Mills  are  paying  $2.50  for  wheat  de¬ 
livered  ;  corn  local  to  feeders  $1.50  per 
bu,  A  good  acreage  of  potatoes  will  be 
planted,  regardless  of  expensive  seed, 
and  a  large  crop  of  corn  and  oats. 

Carroll  Co.,  Ind,  W.  E.  B. 

Cows  from  $40  to  $100;  wheat  bran 
.$2.15;  middlings  $2.45.  Winter  wheat 
badly  frozen  out.  Very  little  rye  raised 
here.  Spring  late ;  the  last  five  days 
very  nice  Spring  weather.  Farmers  do¬ 
ing  all  they  can  to  push  the  Spring 
work,  but  little  help  can  be  hired. 
Farmers  can  only  put  in  what  crops  they 
can  take  care  of  themselves.  w.  s.  F. 

Venango  Co.,  Pa. 

Bran  $2.35 ;  middlings  $2.60 ;  cotton¬ 
seed  $2.50;  oil  meal  tankage  $3.50.  Hay 
baled,  best.  $12 ;  milk  $2  per  hundred ; 
butterfat  47c  per  lb.;  eggs  30c.  Stores 
ask  50c  for  creamery  buttff’.  Not  many 
potatoes  raised  here  for  market.  Seed 
potatoes  ,$2.75  to  $4;  selling  pi'ice  at 
stores  $3.  The  principal  crop  raised 
here  are  wheat.  Irye,  oats,  corn  and 
beans.  Wheat  and  rye  have  made  very 
little  growth.  Ground  froze  too  hard  to 
plow  three  mornings  last  week.  Oat 
seeding  is  .iust  beginning.  We  have  a  co¬ 
operative  stock  shipping  company,  which 
is  doing  well  and  have  organized  a  far¬ 
mers’  elevator  company  to  buy  grain, 
etc.,  but  have  not  commenced  doing  bus¬ 
iness  yet.  w,  s.  H. 

Calhoun  Co.,  Mich. 

Feeds  of  all  kinds  are  high  and  pros¬ 
pects  of  going  still  higher  in  this  county. 
Bran,  .$2.45  per  cwt. ;  corn,  ,$1.62 ;  oats, 
.32  lbs.,  88c;  mixed  feed,  .$2.55:  cotton¬ 
seed.  $2.50;  gluten,  .$2.50;  middlings. 
$2.45.  This  is  a  good  potato  .section ; 
farmers  have  sold  their  potatoes,  and 
what  they  have  left  are  seed.  Quite  a  few 
farmers  have  sold  themselves  short.  Buy¬ 
ers  are  paying  $2.75  per  bu. ;  farmers  are 
planning  to  plant  more  potatoes  this  year. 
Hay  crop  good ;  No.  1  hay  can  be  bought 
for  $12  at  barn.  Oat  crop  fair,  was 
housed  in  good  condition.  Apples  light. 
No.  1  apples  .$4  per  barrel,  not  many 
stored.  Poultry  raisers  have  had  a  suc¬ 
cessful  season.  Eggs  have  been  high  all 
Winter ;  went  as  high  as  65c  per  doz. ;  are 
quoted  at  .35e;  farmers  are  getting  .30e. 
Live  fowls,  22c  per  lb. ;  dressed,  25c. 
This  is  a  good  dairy  section,  new  milch 
cows  are  in  good  demand,  and  bring  from 
.$75  to  $125.  Milk  is  sold  to  creameries, 
and  shipped  to  large  cities.  The  average 
price  per  cwt.  this  Winter,  .82.25.  Live 
hogs  are  in  good  demand,  and  buyer's  are 
paying  as  high  as  12  to  14e  ’^er  lb,  live 
weight.  Calves  are  in  good  demand  by 
buyers,  and  best  calves  bring  from  11  to 
1.3e  per  lb.,  live  weight.  Farmers  sell 
butter  to  stores ;  the  stores  pay  the  far¬ 
mers  as  per  market  conditions.  We  still 
have  a  lot  of  snow  and  hauling  is  bad. 
Spring  is  late ;  some  farmers  have  been 
able  to  get  little  manure  out.  w.  H.  B. 

Somerset  Co.,  Me. 

A  large  part  of  the  produce  here  is 
sold  direct  to  consumer.  We  are  right 
in  the  Connellsville  coke  region,  and 
have  great  markets  for  anything  pro¬ 
duced.  We  do  not  get  near  city  prices 
for  beef  cattle,  but  I  think  that  is  be¬ 


cause  there  are  not  enough  and  the  right 
kind  produced.  A  few  of  us  have  been 
selling  18%  cream  to  ice  cream  compan¬ 
ies  at  75c  per  gal.  in  Summer  and  8.5c 
in  Winter.  Milk  wholesales  to  the  ice 
cream  companies  and  local  retailers  at 
16c  to  18c  in  Summer  and  20  to  24c  in 
Winter.  I  sold  some  dry  cows  fattened 
on  silage  at  6c,  six  of  them  averaged 
$74. <80  each  for  beef.  Hay  to  tonsum- 
er  $18.  I  sold  a  bunch  of  dre.ssed  hogs 
in  Nov.  at  1,5c  and  a  bunch  March  1  .at 
17c;  sold  eggs  all  Winter  at  50c,  now 
.30c.  Butter  45c ;  sold  my  cabbage  last 
Fall  at  4c  wholesale ;  potatoes  sold  in 
the  Fall  at  SOc  to  $1,  now  .$3  to  $4.  Lo¬ 
cal  stores  are  buying  potatoes  at  $3  and 
selling  at  $4  per  bu.  Our  fruit  crop  was 
almost  a  failure  last  season,  but  wo 
bought  apples  iu  the  mountain  at  50c 
to  $1  per  bu.  I  still  have  my  last  year’s 
wheat,  and  local  mills  would  only  pay 
$1  last  Fall  and  bought  lots  of  it  at 
that.  I  was  offered  $2.15  yesterday, 
corn  $1.50  bu.  Of  course  those  are  un¬ 
usual  times  and  prices.  The  prices  I 
quote  on  cream  and  milk  are  about  the 
same  as  for  several  years  back,  and  pay 
pretty  well  when  feed  is  normal.  I 
grow  lots  of  Alfalfa  and  silage,  sell 
cream  and  feed  skim-milk  to  pigs,  and 
feed  the  crops  largely  back  to  the  land. 
But  I  cannot  see  very  much  profit  iu 
feeding  beef  cattle  at  6  to  8c  which  is 
all  the  local  butcher  will  pay,  although 
beef  sell  at  18  to  25c  at  the  shop. 

Fayette  Co.,  Pa.  e.  e.  a. 


Your 
Herd 

represents  real 
money.  Protect 
it  from  loss 
through  infectious  disease,  make  its  living 
quarters  clean,  bright  and  sanitary  and 
save  yourself  time,  labor  and  money.  Use 

a  finely  powdered,  snow-white  mineral  pigment 
combined  with  a  non  -  poisonous  germicide  20 
times  stronger  than  pure  carbolic-acid.  Ready  as 
soon  as  mixed  with  cold  water  to  apply  with 
brush  or  sprayer No  disagreeable  odor  to  taint 
milk.  Will  not  blister,  flake  or  peel. 

A  Disinfectant  That  Dries  White 

—not  dark  or  colorless— for  use  in  stable,  dairy, 
poultnr  house,  cellar,  etc.  Used  and  endorsed  by 
experiment  stations,  agricultural  colleges  and 
thousands  of  poultry,  dairy  and  breeding  farms. 
10  lbs.  (to  Gals.),  $1.00  and  poatoge 
20  Iba,  (20  Gals. $2.C0  di’livorcd 
60  Iba.  (60Gal8.)e  00  delivered 

Trlsl  packsfiro  that  TOvera  250  BQuaro  feet  and  booklet, 
for  26c  postpaid.  Your  d«  alor  baa  It*  If  not*  aend  bia 
name  and  your  order  direct. 

Carbola  Chemical  Co.,  Inc. 

7  East  42nd  Street  Dept.  R,  New  York 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!p 

Buys  the  New  Butter- 
fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Lightruonin^ 

I  easy  cleaning,  close  skim¬ 
ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 
lifetime.  Skims  95 quarts 

tier  hour.  Made  also  in  f?To  ^ 
arser  aisca  up  toMo.8  ahown  he-o. 

30  Days*  Free  Trial  e-b  «« own^c^_^^; 

it  saves  in  cream.  Postal  brinua  Free  cat* 

I  alofir,  folder  and  “dlrect-from-factory*’  offer* 

I  Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  aave  money* 

ALB AUGH -DOVER  CO. 

!  2171  marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


lOO.OOOV 

ow  in  useiy 


Then  at  end  of  twelve  months  120  horses 
fed  from  a 

National  Oat  Crusher 

average  97  lbs.  per  horse  gain. 

EXCEL  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Pollertville,  N.  J 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE 


HighlyBredAyrshireBuII 

(Yearling):  Registered.  May  be  seen  at  “  Fair- 
view  Farm,”  Furchase  Street,  Purchase, N.Y. 

n  j  r -y  PUPS  WANTED.  Deal  in  wild  animals  and  pots. 
ncQ  rOX  Oarland  Zool.  Company,  Oldtuwn,  Maine 

TI  TMIQ  A  CHOICE  LOT.  8TK01NG 
1  UlNlO  CKOSS  BREEDERS 

The  leading  breed  for  hot  house  lambs.  Write  for 
literature  and  prices  to  J.  N.  McPherson,  Scottsville,  N.Y. 


AUliCC  /SnATC  KhU  from  high  clasH 
wlilOO  VIUHIO  Xoggenburgaud  Saaneu 
'Sreuts.  Some  good  Bucks,  No  bred  or  milking 
.Oes  to  sell.  SHARPLES,  Centre  Square,  Pa. 


S’ 

di 


DOGS 


rnHi’o  Piinc  and  GUINEA  PIGS. 
LOllierups  nelson  BROS.,  grove  City,  Pa. 


NIREDALETERRIERPUPPIE  S— Big,  strong,  absolutely  feaij 
H  less.  Ooraiig  strain.  Parents  registered.  Superb  watch 
dogs  and  hunters,  $15  at  8  weeks.  IngleiideFami,  Lancaster,  N  T 

FOR  SALE.  Unrelated 


Pedigreed  Airedale  Pups 

fann  raised.  Prices  reasonabie.  FRANK  MFAD,  Ameeia,  N.  1. 


"  pairs:  best  blood  lines; 
able, 


1_ ii- 

HORSES 

•••  1 

Florham  Guernsey  Herd 

MADISON,  NE'SV  JERSEY  {J.  L.  Hope,  Owner.) 

THIRD  ANNUAL  SALE 
Thursday,  May  17th,  1917 

(the  day  following  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club) 

100  Imported  and  Home-bred  Animals 

of  such  quality  as  to  compare  favorably  with  all  previous  offerings 

The  pick  of  the»  progeny  of  all  the  Florham  Herd  8ires  will  be  Included  and 
among  them  will  be  7  daughters  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  whose  get  were  especially  prom¬ 
inent  at  last  year’s  National  Dairy  Show.  Thirty  of  the  fotnalos  are  of  May  Rose 
breeding. 

The  Imported  Contingent  is  headed  by  Honoria  s  Sequel  II  2816  P.  S. 

winner  of  the  King’s  Cup  19ir>,  First  Progeny  Prize.  Guernsey  Farmers’  Show, 
1910,  and  the  Peer  Challenge  Trophy  for  Bull  and  Progeny,  Sept.,  1910.  Eight  or 
ten  of  his  daughters  will  ho  offered  and  all  the  imported  heifers  of  suitable  age 
have  been  iired  to  the  Florham  herd  Sires. 

The  bulls  will  also  include  the  grandly  bred  WAUDEM  ULTRA  KING  27922  (by 
a  son  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra  1.5205  out  of  a  daughter  of  Imp.  May  Rose  King  8530)  and 
about  ten  imported  and  home-bred  calves  and  yearlings, — good  individuals,  all. 

For  Catalogue  Address 

LEANDER  F.  HERRICK.  A  uctioneer 

'WORCESTER,  MASS. 

or  J.  L.  HOPE,  Owner,  Florham  Farms,  Madison,  N.  J. 


r30-DAY  SALE'S 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
PERCHERON  AND  BELGIAN 
STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

All  richly  bred  and  registered.  Good 
big  Stallions,  S250  to  S800 

O.  N.  WILSON,  KITTANNINC,  PA. 


Special  60-day  Sale 

Stnllions  from  $300  to  $1200.  None 
liiglier.  Sons  of  the  $40,000  Coruot 
(0(iG6S)  Incliuled.  No  better  lot  of 
ItoiKes  to  be  Been  on  any  one  Farm 
iu  America.  A  chance  of  alifetlme. 
They  must  be  sold. 

A.W.  GREEN 

Middlefiold,  O.  R.  R.  Station, 

luu,t  Orwell,  O.,  on  I'enua.  R.  R. 


For  Sale-PUREBRED  PERCHERON  STALLION 

from  year-old  coal  black,  a  prizewinner  at  State 
fair,  weight,  one  ton.  Sound  and  right.  Also  six 
grade  colts.  HAWTHORNE  FARMS  CO.,  Rock  Stream.  N  Y. 

Percherons  For  Sale 

two  yearling  mares.  E.  W.  THOMPSON,  Factoryville,  Pa. 

ForSal0--BlackPercheronStallionR’'o®g*/xo?7^^^^^ 

$350.  C.  AMSDEN,  Weudell  Depot,  Mass. 

SHETLAND  PONIES 

200  He:vd  to  select  from.  Twenty-six 
years exiwrience.  WritoDei>t.  L.forcala- 
logue.  THE  SUAOtSIDE  FARMS,  North  Benton.  0. 

S h  et I  a  n  d  Ron  i  es 

herd  iu  biggest  ShetUud  Prodaciug  Coiitiiy  iu  U.  S.  |50  to  $iuO 

I  SWINE 

“HAMPSHIRES” 

WEANLING  PIGS,  free  circular,  also 
GUERNSEY  BULLS  %  full  6  months  old. 

LOCUST  UWN  FARM,  Bird-ln-Hand,  Box  R,  Pa. 


SWINE 


•Breed  Berkshires* 

For  large  litters  of  husky,  hustling  pigs;  for  rapid 
gains  on  inexpensive  feeds;  and  for  easy  fattening. 
They  bring  top  prices  on  all  tho  big  markets  be¬ 
cause  of  uniformity,  high  quality  meat  and  least 
shrinkage.  Send  today  for  free  booklet  “Berkshire. 
Hogs.”  it  points  tho  way  to  more  hog  money.. 

American  Berkshire  Association 
524  Monroe  Street  Springfield,  HI. 


“SmccessorQuaiityBerksliires^ 

Now  booking  orders  for  1917  Spring  pigs  sired  by 
Successor’s  Duke  lOtb  191530  and  Successor's  Rival 

216904.  both  winners 

These  pigs  arc  from  well  bred,  big,  prolific 
sows.  Prices  and  breeding  on  application. 

BROOKUNDS  FARMS, 


of  SIZE 
and  QUALITY 


BERKSHIRES 

The  boar.  Majestic  Mammoth  229500,  weight 
407  lbs.  at  7  months  of  age,  was  bred  and 
grown  by  us.  When  you  want  the  best  and 
want  them  big,  write  to 

CT  T  /-'«  a  O’-PCO  WHITGUERN  FARM 
.  H.  CAK  1  LK,  WEST  CHESTER,  Pa. 


Large  Berkshires  at  High  wood: 

Letter  from  J  If.  Pitman,  trnlon  Springs,  Alaba¬ 
ma.  •■Tbe  sow  Higliwood  Starlight  IbUtb,  farrowed 
ton  pigs.  She  promises  to  bo  a  fine  sow.”  Sloro 
Jlighwood  Berkshires  have  been  sold  iu  the  p:ist 
twelve  years  than  from  any  three  herds  combined. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Thoroughbred  Collie  Pups 

Cow-dog  strain.  $5  and  up.  T.  L.  CHENEY,  Guilford,  N.Y. 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORfH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  VVKSTVIl'IVV  STOCK  FAKM.K. 
F.  D.  No.  1,  Wiuston-Salem.  North  Carolina 


ChangeinPrice 

of  weanling  pigs  :i£ter  May  15th.  Now  $10  each. 
Not  akin;  pedigreed;  rigid  inspeetion  for  type, 
•size,  healt)i.  KINOERHOOK  DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE  BREED¬ 
ERS'  ASSliCIATION,  Roy  McVauali,  Sec.,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


^1  ,  of  the  highest 

Chester  Whites 

30  Chester  White  pigs;  of  the  Inst  of  March  and  1st  of 
April  farrow— Sired  by  Schoolboy  a  son  of  the  great 
Schoolmaster  and  out  of  prize  ■winning  sows.  Price,  SlO 
to  $12  each  at  8  weeks  old.  Uendy  to  ship  the  last  of  May. 

JOHN  B.  JOHNSON,  It.  4,  BOMC,  N.  Y. 


ForSale-Reg.  O.  LC,  BOAR 

ready  for  service.  First-class  animal.  Price,  ro.a- 
sonable.  Address,  IRVING  P.  FAVOR,  Jr.,  Kyserike,  N.  Y, 


I-  O- 


XGrS 


in  pairs,  not  akin.  Eligible  to  registry.  Price,  SIX  DOL- 
at  six  weeks  old.  ARTHUR  FREEMAN.  Pulaski, H.  Y, 


Registered  0. 1.  C.  Whites 

Why  pay  the  breeder  to  raise  your  breeding  stock, 
when  you  can  do  it  better  and  clieaper  .yourself  1 
Engage  your  spring  pigs  NOW. 
WAYSIDE  FARM  -  Chatliam,  N.  J. 
Address  A.  L.  PAGE,  (Owner),  G2  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


ForSale-Reg.  Poland  China  Boars 

Bone,  out  of  seven  Imndred  pound  sows.  These 
boars  carry  generations  of  t)iousand  pound  prize 
winning  ancestors.  Edward  Itowell,  Hanover,  Va. 


Ufantnd  TiunDiirm  Cheap.  State  price  and  particulars. 

llanTSU  IWOrlgS  WcetueketFunus,  MUXabor,  N,  j. 


Anedjo  Farm  Berkshires 

Afew  good  youngboars,  ready  for  service. 
Type,  quality  and  breeding  the  best.  For 
generations  they  have  been  prize-winners. 
Write  H.  M.Terwilliger,  Mgr.  Anedjo  Farm,Webster,  Mass. 


SPECIAL  BERKSHIRE  SALE 

3  and  4  months  old  Keg.  Berkshires  $12.60  and  $15.00 
each,  shipped  on  approval. 

PRIDE  HOME  FARM  HOWARD,  PENNA. 


“Farmleigh”  Reg.  Berkshires 

Gilts  for  sale,  f:irrowing  May-June.  Also  unrelated 
boar  and  spriu.';pigs.  Write  John Lortontee,  Carmel,  N.Y. 

Springbank  Berkshires 

Bre.l  Sows  ami  Gilts  for  March  and  April  farrow. 
Open  Gilts.  .Tune  farrowed.  0  Service  Boars. 

J.  E.  WAT, SON,  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Ct. 

BERKSHIRES 

Breeding  and  quality  unexcelled.  Prices  right. 
Write  ns  yonr  wants.  H.  GRIMSHAW,  North  East.  Pa. 

B 


ERKSHIRES.  Limited  supply  breeding  stock.  6  weeks 
old;  both  sexes  J  $9  each.  CLOVERDULE  FARM.  Charlolle,  N.Y. 


riiirno  ^’od.  Poland  C.,  $26  pair 

uuroc  SLUKNO  WEEKS  -  Do  GrafT,  Ohio 

millAA  Pedigreed  stock,  3  mos. 

|l|||f|llB  HI old, ^U  apiece.  Havelim- 
■  ■^^itednumberonly.soplease 
order  from  this  '*  ad.”  to 
avoid  disappointment.  EDWIN  A.  SOUDER,  Telford,  Pa. 

SWINE  “Moheganites,”  o^pTr 

"  bredChester Whites, high 
quality  O.  I.  0.  S.  Young  boars  only. 

MOIIEGAN  FARM,  Box  Y,  PeekskiU,  N.  Y. 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

Most  useful  doe  alive.  (1)  Best  watch  dog*  alert,  brave,  sensible, 
stock  dog,  kills lx>b  cat,  c<^oto,  mongrols.  \3)  Great  orchard  dog.  (4)  Wonder* 
ful  hunting  dog,  used  by  Roosevelt  and  Ralnoy.  (5)  A  poultry  insurance  policy* 
Bwom  enemy  ot  skunk,  weasel,  coon,  rats.  (6)  The  child's  companion,  playful. 


(2)  Peerless 
(4)  Wonder* 


hnb  guardian.  (7)  A  money  maSer,  good  bitch 
pfes  ^11^  readily,  raisio  thcm^lvea,  hardy,  _  Wo 


no  mean  ways,  free  from  rabies, 

earns  upward  of  $200  a  year,  puppic  , ,  .  _ _ _  _ 

have  the  best  thoroughbred  stock.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  booklet. 
AT  STUD,  Havelock  Goldsmith,  magnificent,  imported  son  of  Champion  Crompton 


Oorang,  fee  $15.  Puppies,  grown  stock,  bred 
VIHERT  KENNEL 


itches  for  sale. 

Box  la,  WESTON,  N. 
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Oie  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Mdy  5,  1917. 


“America  Prepared  and  America  Efficient”  means 
more  than  a  fully  equipped  army  and  navy.  It  means 
industrial  and  agricultural  preparedness  of  a  high  order 
— Modern  labor  saving  methods  in  factory  and  farm. 

The  big  army  of  EMPIRE  users  is  prepared  to  *‘do  its 
bit  and  more,  regardless  of  the  shortage  of  men  that 
will  result  when  recruiting  begins  in  earnest.  With 


EMPIRE  users  will  be  able  to  produce  more  and 
better  milk — milk  more  cows  with  less  help  —  safe¬ 
guard  the  quality  of  the  milk  by  keeping  it  free 
bom  germs,  flies  and  stable  air  —  safeguard  the 
condition  of  their  valuable  cows  through  the  gentle, 
uniform  action  of  the  EMPIRE  Teat  Cup. 

You,  too,  should  be  prepared  with  EMPIRE  Equip¬ 
ment  to  meet  the  demands  that  will  be  made  upon 
you  for  bigger  and  better  production  in  this  time 
of  national  stress. 

See  the  EMPIRE  dealer  rrear  you  or 
write  for  catalog  23  and  full  particulars. 

EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  also  of  EMPIRE  Cream  Separators — 

Gasoline  Engines,  and  Farm  Electric  Plants 

Bloomfield,  New  Jersey 

Chicago — Denver— Portland,  Ore.,  Montreal — Toronto — Winnipeg,  Canada 


The  best  recom¬ 
mendations  for 
Empire  Milkers 
that  we  have 
seen  have  come 
from  users.  They 
will  interest  you. 
Send  for  our 
illustrat  e  d 

Bamphlet  *‘What 
'airymen  Say." 


THE  EMPIRE  ARMY 

^‘Mobilized^^  for  Efficient  Dairying 


|k  .  CARPENTER’S 

Nutriotone 

iflrPK#/7/55cours 

I  prevent 
A  scours  in 
calves  is  many 
times  cheaper 
and  easier  than 
to  stop  it. 

Scours  is  a 
dread  disease 
that  comes  from  changing  feed  or  milk. 
Nutriotone  makes  it  safe  to  change  from 
one  to  another.  A  pinch  of  Nutriotone 
in  tlie  pail,  costs  little,  but  can  save  money 
and  tronble. 

Send  postal  for  bool^leland  guaranteed  Trial  o0eT 

W.  E),  CARPENTER  CO. 

Box  60  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


^UU  Iliind  Rooks  on  I'atents,  Trade-Marks,  etc., 
sent  free.  _70  years’  experience^  I’atents  pro¬ 
cured  throngli  Munn  &  Co.  receive  free  notice  iii 
tlie  SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN. 

MIINNA.CO  617WoolworthBMg..N.Y. 

^  W  W.B25FSt.,W»shinglon.D.C. 


ABSORBIne 

TRADE  MARK  RE6.U.S.PAT. OFFJ 


Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles. 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts, 
Bruises,  Boot  Chafes.  It  is  a 

SAFE  ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair  and  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 
i!2. 00  a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions  and  Book  5  M  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind,  re¬ 
duces  Strains,  Painful,  KnoUed.  Swollen  Veins.  Concen- 
t.'ated — only  a  few  drops  required  at  an  application.  Price 
iSl  per  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 

\V.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.Fi,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


MINERAL' 


In  use 
over 


HEAVE5?.r, 
JCOMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

BEND  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
safislaction  or 
money  refunded 

|$I  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases, 
f  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet, 


HlNEeAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa, 


ROOFING 


Full  weight — highest  quality.  Apollo  Roofing  is 
best  for  Farm  Building  construction  of  all  classes. 

These  Roofing  and  Siding  Products  are  supplied  in  all  standard 
patterns  from  our  Apollo-Kbystonk  Copper  Steel  Galvanized 
Sheets.  The  added  Keystone  indicates  that  Copper  Steel  is  used, 
i These  sheets  also  give  nnequaled  service  for  Tanks,  Silos,  Cul- 
.  5,. ^  verts,  and  all  exposed  sheet  metal  work.  Apollo  Products  are 

sold  by  weight  by  leading  dealers.  Accept  no  sul>stitute.  Owners 
of  farm  buildings  should  have  our  "Better  Buildings”  booklet. 


AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY.  General  Offices:  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 


A  Well-balanced  Ration 

Will  you  give  me  a  biilaneed  ration 
from  the  following  feeds,  which  I  am 
u.siug?  I  have  a  dairy  of  15  cows  prin¬ 
cipally  llol.steins.  I  am  feeding  5  lbs.  of 
brewers’  grain.s,  3  lbs.  of  cottonseed.  We 
use  a  pint  of  molasses  for  each  cow,  dilut¬ 
ed,  and  put  on  the  grain  ;  20  lbs.  of  silage 
twice  a  day ;  clover  hay  in  the  morning 
and  at  noon,  and  all  the  cornstalks  the,v 
will  eat  up  at  night ;  2  quarts  of  salt  for 
the  15  cows  daily.  I  have  a  tank  heater 
and  give  them  warm  water  on  cold  days ; 
11  cows  are  giving  three  cans  of  milk; 
have  been  fresh  about  three  or  four 
months.  J.  u. 

New  York. 

As  near  as  I  can  figure  it  your  ration  is 
almost  exactly  balanced  as  you  are  feed¬ 
ing  it.  The  grain  ration  is  not  very  de¬ 
sirable  from  the  standpoint  of  variety  and 
palatabilit.v,  but.  of  cxmr.se,  inolas.ses  helps 
out  some  in  this  respect.  If  you  have 
these  feeds  on  hand,  as  I  judge  you  have, 
in  some  considerable  amounts,  continue  to 
use  the  same  combination.  Ii.  F.  .T, 


Horse  Meat  for  Hogs 

I  can  obtain  fresh  horse  meat  at  one 
c<mt  per  pound.  It  would  .seem  that  if 
this  meat  was  cooked  it  would  be  more 
valuable  feed  for  pigs  than  tankage, 
(lould  you  advise  how  it  should  be  fed, 
and  also  how  young  pigs  could  be  fed  ou 
itV  s.  H.  R. 

T.owell,  Mass. 

The  best  way  to  do  with  such  meat  is 
to  boil  it  down  into  a  thick  soup,  along 
with  small  potatoes  and  other  waste  veg¬ 
etables,  and  have  it  thickened  up  with 
cornmeal  or  middlings.  Handled  in  this 
way  the  boiled  horse  meat  will  prove  more 
valuable  than  tankage.  It  would  be  a 
mistake,  however,  to  attempt  to  feed  it 
raw,  or  to  fe<‘d  it  alone,  but  when  cooked 
with  the  vegetables  or  cheap  grain  into  a 
soup  it  will  make  a  good  feed  for  your 
hogs  and  prove  jirofitahle.  Do  not  get  too 
much  of  it  at  a  time,  so  it  will  grow  sour 
and  putrid.  If  there  is  any  danger  of 
that,  and  you  have  too  much  of  the  horse 
meat  on  hand,  it  would  pay  you  to  get 
some  large  cans,  cook  the  meat  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  can  it  as  you  would  fruit  or 
vegetables  so  as  (o  hold  it  over.  Do  not 
feed  this  soup  to  the  little  pigs  until  they 
are  about  10  weeks  to  three  months  old. 


Improving  a  Limited  Ration 

Will  you  give  a  good  dairy  ration  for 
cows,  grains  and  how  much  for  goocl 
results?  We  have  no  Alfalfa  or  pulp 
of  any  kind.  All  we  have  is  yellow  meal, 
line  feed,  middlings  and  hay.  We  have 
the  coarse  grains  that  we  feed  onr  poul¬ 
try.  Our  COW’S  are  all  young  stock. 
’I'hey  have  the  best  of  care  and  are  do¬ 
ing  better  than  others  hereabout. 

Maine.  F.  w. 

It  is  impossible  to  balance  a  dairy  ra¬ 
tion  from  mixed  hay,  cornmeal  and  mid¬ 
dlings.  Feed  all  hay  cows  will  clean  up 
and  a  pound  o'f  grain  to  .31/4  Ihs.  of  milk 
from  the  following  grain  mixture :  2 

parts  gluten  feed,  3  parts  dried  distil¬ 
lers’  grains,  and  1  part  cotton.seed  meal. 
If  middlings  and  meal  are  the  only  feeds 
you  can  get,  then  feed  2  parts  middlings 
to  one  of  meal  and  feed  as  jier  above 
rate.  ii.  F.  J. 


Balancing  a  Ration 

We  have  grade  Holstein  cows  that  are 
coming  fresh,  and  would  like  to  have  a 
balanced  ration  to  feed  for  the  best  milk 
supply.  Last  year  the  corn  crop  was 
quite  poor,  but  we  have  a  good  supply  of 
oats.  Can  you  give  me  a  ration  to  feed 
with  my  ground  oats?  Tell  how’  to  mix 
it  and  also  how  to  feed  it.  We  have 
good  mixed  clover  and  Timothy  hay. 

New  York.  J.  K. 

It  is  difficult  to  balance  a  ration  using 
mixed  hay  and  oats.  Both  these  feeds 
are  relatively  low  in  protein,  and  require 
high  protein  concentrates  in  large 
amounts  to  balance  them.  A  grain  ra¬ 
tion  of  three  parts  dried  distillers’  grains 
and  two  parts  cottonseed  meal,  two  parts 
ground  oats  and  1%  salt  about  fills  the 
bill.  Feed  all  hay  cows  will  clean  up. 

u.  F.  J. 


Ration  for  Run-down  Cows 


Farm  Sanitation 

Will  Increase  Your  Profits 
by  Keeping  Live  Stock 
and  Poultry  Healthy. 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

Easy  to  lisa.  EffkienL  Economical. 
Kills  Sheep  Ticks,  Lice,  MHes  and  Fleas. 
Helps  Heal  Cuts,  Scratches  and 
Skin  Diseases. 

Prevents  Hog  Cholera. 

Experiments  on  live  hoes  prove  that 
a  2/4%  dilution  of  Kreso  Dip  No.  1  will 
kill  virulent  Hog  Cholera  Virus  in  5 
minutes  by  contact. 

We  Will  Send  Free  Booklets  on 

The  treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or 
pitch  mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. ; 

How  to  buUd  a  bog  wallow  which 
will  keep  hogs  clean  and  uealthy ; 

How  to  keep  your  hogs  free  from 
insect  parasites  and  disease. 

WRITE  FOR  THEM. 


Kreso  Dip  No.  1  in  Original  Packages. 

FOB  SALE  BY  ALL  DEUGQIST3. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Department  Animal  Industry. 

DETROIT,  -  .  MICH. 


Direct  to  you! 

We  ship  from  East  St.  Louis, 
Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  and 
York,  Pa.  Quick  delivery 


CENTURY  ROOFING  lays  better,  lasts 
longer,  yet  costs  loss  (according  to  quality) 
than  any  othar  roll  roofing  made. 

Century  Roofing  is  made  of  the  best  roofing 
materials  money  can  buy— long-fibre  Felt, 
pure  Asphalts  and  other  Coating  Materials. 
It  is  made  by  skilled  workmen,  directed  by 
scientific  experts,  in  the  biggest  and  best 
equipped  Roofing  Manufacturing  Plants  in  the 
world.  It  ia  absolutely  weatherproof  and 

We  Gusrsntpp  year®;  2-ply,  20 

WfC  uuaidllicc  years;  3-ply.  25  years. 

108  square  feet  per  roll — no  mill  ends— all  one  piece. 

We  Prepay  Freight 


on  3  rolls  or  more  in  N.  Y.,  Pa.,  N.  J.,  Mass., 
Conn.,  Md.,  Mo.,  Vt.  or  Del.  at  the  following 
prices: 

S1.25laSi,S1.50  life  $1.75 

Correspondingly  low  prices  to  other  states.  Writs 
for  Fret  Sample— or  order  shipment  now. 

Money  Back  If  Not  Sailslled. 

CENTURY  MFG.  CO., 

208  Katherine  Bldg.,  East  St.  Louis,  III. 

Write  for  1917  Boggy  Catalogue. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FARMS  WoliSig 

Tell  08  what  kind  of  farm  you  want  and 
how  much  cash  you  can  pay  down,  and  we 
will  prepare  purposely  for  you  a  list  of  just 
such  places  in  many  parts  of  the  State. 

THE  FARM  BROKERS’  ASSOCIATION.  Inc.,  ONEIDA,  NEW  YORK 

Other  ofiBces  throughout  the  State, 


A  Qmoll  farm  1^  CALIFORNIA  will  make  yon  more 
HOMiail  rdllll  money  with  less  work.  You  will  live 
longer  and  better.- Delightful  climate.  Rich  soil.  Low 
prices.  Kasy  terms.  Sure  profits.  Hospitable  neigh¬ 
bors.  Good  roads,  schools  and  churches.  W rite  for 
our  SanJoaqni  II  Valley  Illustrated  folders,  free.  C.  1. 
Seagraves,  Industrial  Commissioner  A.T.S  S.  F.Ry.,1SS3  Ry.Exeh.,  Chicago 


Will  you  advise  me  what  to  feed  to 
high-grade  .lerseys  that  are  run  down 
from  underfeeding  of  previous  owner, 
that  is,  in  what  proportion  to  feed  the 
following:  Corn  silage,  clover  (Timothy) 
mangels,  carrots,  and  beets,  in  addition  to 
grain  ;  of  the  latter  I  am  feeding  a  varied 
diet  of  mixtures  of  cornmeal,  gluten,  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  ground  oats,  linseed  oil 
meal  and  bran.  G.  w.  ii. 

Vermont. 

Feed  20  to  25  lbs.  silage,  10  to  15  lbs. 
of  roots,  and  10  lbs.  hay  daily.  If  you 
have  the  grain  feeds  which  you  mention 
on  hand  make  grain  ration  two  parts  corn¬ 
meal,  one  part  gluten  feed,  one  part  oil 
meal,  one  part  cottonseed  meal,  two  parts 
bran  and  1  per  cent.  salt.  Feed  a  pound 
of  grain  to  3^  lbs.  of  milk  produced 
daily.  H.  F.  J. 


For  Sale-Fruit  Farms  Hudson  River  Valley 

Write  PLATX  &  TEATOB,  Bed  HooR,  N.  Y. 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING  { 

Landscape  Gardening,  Parsons . 

2.00 

Lawn  flaking,  Barron . 

1.10 

Pertillzers  and  Crops,  Van  Slyke _ 

2.60 

Weeds  of  Farm  and  Garden,  Pammel 

1.60 

Book  of  Wheat,  Dondlinger . 

2.00 

I>iicce.ssful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard.. 

1.00 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King.... 

1.60 

Study  of  Corn,  Slioesraith . 

.60 

The  Soil,  King . 

1.50 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

833  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 

City 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Square  Wooden  Silo 

I  would  like  information  about  the 
5X]uare  wooden  silos  that  I  saw  de¬ 
scribed  in  The  11.  N.-Y.  some  time  ago ; 
that  is,  homemade  square  silos  with  cor¬ 
ners  cut,  making  it  nearly  or  practically 
round.  What  should  be  the  size  of  the 
timbers  and  for  a  12x12  or  24x14,  14x16 
feet  high,  how  far  apart  should  they  be 
placed?  Which  is  better,  planks  jointed 
or  boards  two  thicknesses  with  tar  pa¬ 
per  between?  Should  the  boards  be 
jointed  or  just  plain  boards?  Would  it 
be  advisable  to  dig  down  three  or  four 
feet  in  the  ground  to  cement  up  to  make 
the  silo  deeper?  G.  K.  F. 

laidlow,  Mass. 

For  some  reason  the  square,  home- 
built  silos  are  still  inquired  about,  and 
built  in  this  section  of  Ohio,  and  within 
two  years  quite  half  a  dozen — huge  300- 
ton  ones — have  been  built  about  here,  and 
smaller  ones  appearing  all  the  while, 
though  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  ready- 


built,  and  hollow  tile  ones.  I  think  the 
in(iuirer’s  proportions  are  not  the  best 
for  a  silo  of  the  capacity  indicated.  In¬ 
stead  of  12x12  ft.  and  10  ft.  in  height, 
he  will  have  far  better  success  by  build¬ 
ing  a  9x9  or  10x10  ft.,  and  24  ft.  In 
height,  as  shorter  girths  can  be  used, 
and  the  greater  depth  will  afford  better 
and  more  compact  settling  of  the  silage, 
which  is  the  most  important  item  In 
making  the  silage  become  more  compact, 
and  more  nearly  excluding  the  air  by  its 
own  weight,  matters  quite  impossible  to 
secure  in  a  wide  shallow  pit. 

The  inquirer  will  find  that  for  a  silo 
9x9  ft.,  2xS-inch  girths  will  be  ample, 
placing  these  square  girth  frames  two 
feet  apart  for  half  the  way  to  the  top, 
and  then  in  increasing  distances  apart  to 
the  top,  where  pressure  will  be  grad¬ 
ually  diminishing.  These  frames  must 
be  well  spiked  on  the  corners,  and  the 
corners  “cut”  with  about  a  12-inch  wide 
crosspiece  as  depicted  in  the  diagram. 
As  these  girths  are  placed  in  horizontal 
positions,  they  are  to  be  held  apart  and 
in  imsition  by  some  20-inch  pieces,  toe- 
nailed  in  between  them,  of  course  keep¬ 
ing  the  frame  plumb.  As  to  the  founda¬ 
tion.  whether  it  should  be  a  pit  three  or 
four  feet  deep  walled  up  above  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  made  waterproof  against  the 
entrance  of  surface  water,  or  a  broken 


and  prevent  some  frost  from  falling  in, 
in  zero  weather.  The  rain  will  do  no 
damage,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases,  a 
four-inch  rainfall  into  the  top  of  a  silo 
after  filling  would  be  a  decided  benefit. 
Still  I  would  prefer  a  roof  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  if  my  memory  serves  me  right. 

Ohio.  j.  G. 


Indigestion 

I  have  a  black  horse  17  years  old  that 
stays  poor  in  spite  of  plenty  of  feed.  Ills 
grain  seems  to  digest  as  I  never  find  any 
passed  whole.  He  has  a  foul  breath. 

Ohio.  G.  p. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  diseased  molar 
teeth  cause  the  bad  breath  and  also  the 
failure  to  thrive.  Under  the  circum- 
stjuices  you  should  take  the  hoi*se  to  a 
skilled  veterinarian  who,  so  far  as  possi¬ 
ble.  will  put  the  teeth  in  order.  The 
teeth  of  a  17-year-old  horse  are,  however, 
often  so  irregular  that  dentistry  fails  to 
make  them  perfectly  fit  for  pi"oper  mas¬ 
tication  of  feed.  Meanwhile  if  you  will 
mix  a  tablespoonful  of  powdered  wood 
charcoal  and  2  teaspoonfuls  of  bicarbon¬ 
ate  of  soda  in  the  feed  night  and  morn¬ 
ing  that  may  materially  improve  condi¬ 
tions  of  breath  and  digestive  organs. 

_  A.  s.  A. 

Notes  from  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets 

204  Franklin  Street,  New  York 
(Continued  from  page  651) 

Live  LAsrns  and  Dressed  Pork. — 
Live  Spring  lambs  lower,  ,$11  to  $15  iter 
cwt.  ('ountry-dressed  pork  in  light  sup¬ 
ply  and  firm — IGc  to  21c. 

Dressed  Roasting  Pigs. 

Pigs  weighing  10  to  15  lbs.  usually 
sell  best,  but  heavier  weights  arc  in  de¬ 
mand  during  the  holiday  season.  Great 
care  should  be  used  in  scalding ;  the  skin 
is  so  tender  that  if  the  water  is  too  hot  it 
cooks  them  and  spoils  the  appearance  of 
the  stock.  Open  the  belly  just  enough 
to  take  out  all  the  entrails,  including  the 
liver ;  drag  the  hind  legs  up  as  close  as 
possible  and  run  a  strong  skewer  through 
each  foot  and  the  belly ;  then  bring  the 
fore  legs  down  and  secure  them  in  the 
same  way  as  the  hind  legs.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  this  before  the  meat  is  “set.” 
Pack  them  carefuly  in  barrels  or  boxes 
and  see  that  they  are  kept  clean. 

Apples. — Strictly  fancy  apples  in  light 
supply.  Fancy  apples  firm ;  lower 
grades  selling  slowly.  Baldwin,  $4  to 
.$4.75;  strictly  fancy,  $5  to  .$(>;  a  few 
Greening  sold  ,$6  to  .$7 ;  Bpti  Davis,  $3.75 
to  $4.75 ;  Newtown  Pippins,  $4.50  to  $7 ; 
Spy,  $3.50  to  $5.50. 

Potatoes  and  ‘Onions. — State  pota- 
toe.s,  ,$9  per  165-lb.  bag;  Southern  and 
liermuda  potatoes,  $8  to  $10  per  barrel ; 
Maine,  $8.,50  to  $9  per  165-lb.  bag.  Long 
Island,  barrel,  .$9  to  .$10.  Onions — Ohl 
stock  cleaned  up.  Texas,  crate,  $2.75  to 
,$4 ;  Bermuda,  crate,  ,$3.50  to  .$4 ;  Span¬ 
ish,  ease,  .$2..50  to  $5. ,50,  Onion  sets  per 
basket,  $1.50  to  $3.  Beans — Market 
firm  and  higher.  Marrow,  100  lbs.,  $14 
to  $15.50;  pea,  ,$14.50  to  $15.50;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $13  to  $13.75;  white  kidney,  $14  to 
$15. 

Honey,  Maple  Syrup  and  Maple 
Sugar. — No.  1  Clover  comb  honey,  per 
pound,  15  to  16c ;  lower  grades,  lie  to 
ISc;  maple  syrup,  $1.10  to  $1.20^per  gal¬ 
lon.  Maple  sugar,  small  cakes,  15c  to  16c 
per  lb. ;  large  cakes,  14c  to  15c  per  lb. 
If  maple  syrup  or  sugar  is  scorched  or 
burned  in  making  will  sell  lower. 


»  famous  Suction-Feed 
'  A  "’Skims  dean  at  Speed*’ 

O  EPAR  ATOR- 


— the  only  separator  that  will  skim  clean  at  widely-varying  speeds 
— the  only  separator  that  gives  cream  of  unchanging  thickness — all  speeds 
— the  only  separator  that  will  skim  your  milk  quicker  when  you  turn  faster 
— the  only  separator  with  just  one  piece  in  the  bowl — no  discs,  easiest  to  clean 
— the  only  separator  with  knee-low  supply  tank  and  once-a-month  oiling 
Over  a  million  users!  Made  by  the  oldest  and  greatest  separator  factory  in 
America.  Write  for  catalog  to  Dept.  1 2. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co.  -  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Sharpies  Milkers — used  on  over  300,000  cows  daily 


□ 


Branches:  Chicago  San  Franisco  Toronto  91 3 

■  □□BBBnaQaDDiaDORHaBaHHai 


The  Excelsior  Swing  Stanchion 

MANUKACTUUKD  LY 


THE  WASSON  STANCHION  CO.,  Cuba,  N.Y. 


Fleece  W^ools 

Get  our  prices  before  sellinff.  Wiitmis,  stat- 
iiiK  tlio,  quantity  you  have,  with  llio  pjrade, 
mill  VO  will  quote  you  prico  delivertil  on  ears 
your  shiiiping  point, 

II.  A.  PERKINS  &  t  o..  Wool  Mereluiiil-, 
1!  i{uUrou*l  IJow,  White  River  Jiiiietioii,  Vt. 


RS  NOT  A  POISON 

DISINFECTANT 


FOR  CONTAGIOUS  ABORBOM 

Most  valnablo  in  controlling  abortion, 
bringioi!  after-birthaod  treating  barren  cowa, 
B-K  kiUs  the  infecting  germs,  heals  the 
uterus,  removes  the  slime  and  acid — no 
odor— no  straining.  More  effective  than 
lysol.Lugol'ssotution,  carbolic  and  cresols— 
muchsarer.  Send  forour  Bulletin  S2.  “Con¬ 
tagious  Abortion* and  testimony  from  leading 
breeders.  For  s  ale  a  t  your  drugg  ists. 

General  Laboraiorles— Madison,  Wis, 
2709  So.  Dickinson  Street 


{Increase  Your  Milk  Flow! 

Use  Acorn  Water  Bowls 

Automatic  Control— Fresh 
Supply  at  Every  Drink 

Write  for  Circular  and  Prices 

B’or  Sale  by  Dealers  Everywhere 

jOHN  W.  LADD  CO.,  Detroit-Cleveland 


GARDEN  AND  FARM  BOOKS 


Vegetable  Gardening:,  Watts  . $1.75 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.50 

Garden  Farming,  Corbett  .  2.00 

Manures  and  Fertilizers,  Wheeler...  l.GO 

Farm  Manures,  Thorne  .  1.50 

Farm  Management,  Warren  .  1.75 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King  .  1.50 


For  sale  by  THE  RURAL  NEW 
Y0R:SER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


Stone  and  cement  platform,  enough 
above  the  surface  to  secure  water  pro¬ 
tection,  is  for  the  inquirer  to  answer  for 
himself.  If  the  former,  then  bring  tills 
ground  wall  up  a  foot  above  the  surface, 
make  it  level,  and  then  double  two  of 
these  girths  and  bed  them  onto  the  wall 
with  liberal  measures  of  cement.  If  the 
platform,  do  the  same  way  so  that  there 
can  be  no  chance  for  springing  and  ad¬ 
mitting  the  air. 

I  should  only  use  one  thickness  of 
lumber  for  the  lining  of  the  silo  where 
it  comes  in  contact  wtih  the  silage,  and 
save  the  other  thickness  of  boards  to 
outside  it  with.  Here  we  use  Southern 
yellow  pine  for  inside  ceiling,  using 
inch  matched  flooring,  put  on  of  course 
up  and  down,  jointing  on  the  girths,  and 
using  no  paint,  allowing  the  lumber  to 
dry  out  as  fast  as  the  silage  is  lowered 
in  feeding.  If  the  lining  is  driven  up 
snug  in  putting  on,  there  will  be  no 
need  of  “tightening  of  hoops,”  as  the 
girths  never  shrink  endways,  and  the 
lining  lumber  is  always  held  “close  shut.” 
There  is  no  advantage  in  using  two 
thicknesses  of  lumber  with  tarred  paper 
between,  as  imatched  lumber  answers 
every  requirement,  and  cheapens  the  cost 
by  that  much.  The  only  advantage  there 
is  in  a  roof,  is  to  keep  out  the  snow. 


—  as  low  as  *12  92 


Includes  line  shaft,  pulleys  and 
hangers,  attached  to  heavy  plank 

—the  speed  governor  of  a  thousand  differ¬ 
ent  speeds.  Every  turn  of  the  hand  wheel 
gives  a  different  speed  and  each  speed  is 
absolutely  steady  and  uniform. 

Install  it  yourself  with  a  screw  driver.  No 
figuring  pulleys,  no  chance  of  installing  it 
wrong  for  it  runs  in  either  direction, 
attached  to  the  floor,  the  wall  or  the  ceil¬ 
ing.  It’s  as  cheap  as  an  ordinary  line-shaft 
with  the  gov- 

Go  To  Your  Dealer 

and  see  it.  He’ll  demonstrate  it  and 
he'll  show  you  what  a  profit  -  producer 
it  will  be  for  you.  Get  ALL  THE  FACTS. 
THEY  ARE  WORTH  KNOWING. 


The  Cedar  Rapids  Speed  Governing  Line 
Shaft  is  as  cheap  as  the  average  friction- 
clutch  pulley,  yet  it  controls  the  speed  of 
several  pulleys  at  once  without  stopping  your 
engine.  The  engine  operates  the  governor — 
the  governor  controls  the  line-shaft. 

The  governor  absorbs  all  jerky  vibration. 
The  power  transmitted  is  steady  and  smooth. 
Runs  all  machinery  at  uniform  speed.  If  you 
own  an  engine  you  need  the  Cedar  Rapids 
Speed  Governing  Line-Shaft.  One  man  saved 
enough  labor  fanning  50  bushels  of  clover-seed 
to  more  than  pay  for  his  governor  outfit. 


emor  pulley 
thrown  in. 


CEDAR  RAPIDS 
FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE 
COMPANY 

2002  Second  Street,  West 
Cedar  Rapids  •>  •  Iowa 


Controls  Them  All 

Cream  separators  remire  start¬ 
ing  at  slow  speed.  The  Speed 
Governing  Line  Shaft  makes  any 
separator  run  smoothly. 

Butter  Churning  necessitate.*! 
slowing  down  the  machinery  to 
gather  the  butter.  It  regulates  this. 

Your  Grindstone  can  best  be  run 
from  a  pulley  on  the  Speed  Gov¬ 
erning  Line  Shaft. 

Lighting  plants  require  regular 
power  without  “miss-fire”  or 
“break.”  Controlled  by  the  Speed 
Governing  Line  Shaft. 

Your  Washing  Machine  should 
be  operated  slowly  when  washing 
large  pieces.  The  Governing  Line 
Shedt  controls  it. 

$50  in  Cash  Prizes 

to  be  awarded  July  1st.  Present 
owners  and  prospective  .  buyers 
should  write  for  full  particulars. 
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iNo.  25 


One  man  can  cultivate  3  to  6  times  the 
usual  acreage  with  Planet  Jr  implements. 
They  are  so  ingeniously  designed  and 
scientifically  constructed  that  with  greatest 
ease  they  do  thorough,  rapid  cultivation, 
j^ver  two  million  farmers  and  gardeners 
aise  them  to  save  time,  lighten  labor, 
and  get  a  better  yield.  Fully 


guaranteed. 


Planet  Jrs 


No,  25  Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder, 
Double  and  Single  Wheel-Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow 

will  work  two  acres  of  ground  a  day.  It  is  a  great  tool 
for  the  family  garden,  onion  grower,  or  large-scale 
gardener.  Is  a  perfect  seeder  and  combined  double 
and  single  wheel-hoe.  Unbreakable  steel  frame. 

No.  17  Planet  Jr  is  the  highest  type  of  single¬ 
wheel  hoe  made.  Its  light  durable  construction 
enables  a  man,  woman  or  boy  to  do  the  cultivation 
in  a  garden  in  the  easiest,  quickest  and  best  way. 

We  make  32  styles  of  wheel  hoes  and  seed- 
drills — various  prices. 

New  72-page  Catalog,  free! 

Illustrates  Planet  Jrs  in  action 
and  describes  over  70  tools,  including 
Seeders,  Wheel-Hoes,  Horse- Hoes, 

Harrows.  Orchard-  and  Beet-Culti¬ 
vators.  Write  for  it  today! 


SIL  ALLEN  OO  Boxll07V  Philadelphia 


Fann,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tool* 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  questions: 
How  can  I  grow  more  crops  with 
least  expense?  How  can  I  cultivate 
more  acres  and  have  cleaner  fields? 


will  help  you  do  this.  Has  pivot  wheels  and  grangrs 
with  parallel  motion.  Adjustable  to  any  width 
of  row.  K  very  tooth  canbe  raised,  lowered  or  turned 
to  riftht  or  left.  Lever 
adjusts  balance  of  frame 
to  weipTht  of  driver. 
Light,  strong  and  com¬ 
pact— the  latest  and  best 
of  riding  cultivators.  We 
make  a  complete  line  of 
potato  laehmery .garden 
tools,  etc.  Write  us  to¬ 
day  for  free  booklet. 


Bateman  M’f’g  Co.,  Box  2D  .Grenloch,N.J. 


IRON  AGE ^<£1’ 


Cultivator 


THIS  Book  Free 

It  is  illustrated  and  contains  valu¬ 
able  Reports  of  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri¬ 
culture  on  the  latest  scientific  methods 
of  seed  cleansing 

FORMfiLDEHynE 

^  ^he  Farmer’s  Friend 

is  the  best  and  most  economical  dis¬ 
infectant — officially  endorsed  as  the 
standard  treatment  for  seed  grains.  It 
absolutely  rids  seed  grains  of  smuts 
and  fungus  growth,  also  scab  and  black¬ 
leg  diseases  of  potatoes — destroys  germs 
in  stables,  cellars,  kennels  and  chicken 
houses.  One  pint  bottle  costing  35c 
treats  40  bushels  of  seed.  Write  for 
the  new  illustrated  Hand  Book — FREE. 

PERTH  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 
100  WILLIAM  STREET  NEW  YORK.  7 


QUALITY  KEPT  UP 


Every  garment  is  guaranteed 

Standard  in  Fabric,  Fast  Colors  and 
Workmanship — Ask  your  dealer. 

MALL,  HARTWELL  &  CO.,  Makers,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


HAU 

SH 


mark 

I  RTS 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  j^urposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Beady  Mixed  Paint  Hoase  in  America — Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

It  is  setting  .somewhat  more  like 
Spring.  The  first  cutting  of  asparagiis 
has  been  made  two  weeks  later  than  in 
some  seasons,  the  spinach  is  running  to 
seed  and  the  mocking-birds  are  liere. 
These  do  not  come  with  the  robins,  and 
we  rarel.v  hear  the  morning  song  of  the 
mocking-bird  till  frost  is  about  over. 
My  fir.st  i)lanting  of  corn  appeared  above 
ground  Ai)ril  IDth,  and  now,  five  days 
later,  it  can  be  seen  all  down  the  rows. 
The  market  growers  have  largely  finished 
the  planting  of  the  cantaloupes,  water¬ 
melons  and  ciicumbei-s,  and  have  spotted 
out  the  tomato  plants  in  the  frames. 
My  early  tomato  plants  have  had  the 
sashes  entirely  off  them  for  a  week,  but 
knowing  the  treachery  of  April  I  have 
not  yet  trusted  any  in  the  open  garden, 
though  the  stakes  are  set  for  them  and 
the  soil  well  manured.  Those  set  out 
without  stakes  are  easily  protected  by 
the  cardboard  protectors,  but  when  set 
to  stakes  it  is  rather  hard  to  protect 
from  fro.st,  except  by  bending  the  jdants 
over  and  covering  with  the  soil. 

The  .short-tailed  field  mice  have  as 
usual  (tone  a  great  deal  of  damage  in 
the  tnlij)  bed.s.  Tliey  seem  to  be  es¬ 
pecially  fond  of  tulip  bulbs,  while  hy¬ 
acinths  nearby  are  not  damaged.  No¬ 
ticing  as  the  tulips  appeared  that  there 
were  vacancies  and  continuous  failing 
of  plants  I  opened  every  mole  run  in 
several  places  and  stuffed  in  the  bran 
and  Paris  green  that  had  l)cen  made  up 
for  the  cutworms,  and  I  have  not  .seen 
a  tulip  attacked  since-  Hereafter  I 
shall  get  this  into  the  runs  in  AVinter, 
for  they  work  all  Winter. 

A  seed-sman  friend  said  to  me  that 
the  talk  about  gardens  in  the  ’backyards 
has  made  the  work  of  the  seedsmen  dif¬ 
ficult,  as  the  putting  up  of  such  a  host 
of  little  orders  has  involved  .a  very  large 
amount  of  w()rk.  He  said  that  he  had 
sold  potatoes  in  orders  of  a  single  quart 
for  the  backyard  planting.  If  the  back¬ 
yard  gardeners  do  not  -11  get  discouraged 
this  season  they  may  accomplish  some¬ 
thing  another  Hummer.  I’assiug  along 
one  of  our  .streets  a  few  days  ago  I  no¬ 
ticed  one  front  lawn  broken  up  and 
planted  in  English  peas,  onions  and  kale. 

Potatoes  are  already  getting  some¬ 
what  tower  in  anticipation  of  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  great  Virgina  crop  in  a  little 
over  a  month.  They  are  retailing  now 
in  small  quantities  at  rate  of  .$2.40  a 
bushel,  which  is  considerably  less  than  $4 
of  some  time  ago. 

Our  county  agent  had  a  call  from  a 
grower  whose  tomato  plants  were  at¬ 
tacked  by  an  in.sect,  big  bugs  and  little 
bugs,  he  said.  I  went  out  with  the 
agent  and  found  the  man  busy  sotting  to¬ 
mato  plants  from  hotbed  to  frame,  and 
tlie  soil  in  the  hotbed  was  literally  full 
of  gray  root  aphides,  hut  we  did  not 
find  any  of  the  big  bug.s  he  had  de¬ 
scribed,  and  which  were  probably  in  his 
imagination.  Tlie  use  of  one*  of  the 
solutions  of  sulphate  of  nicotine  Avas  ad- 
vi.sed  and  doubtless  will  clear  the  plants 
of^  the  pest.  But  one  of  the  strange.st 
failures  of  our  tomato  growers  is  the 
general  neglect  of  spraying,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  loss  of  leaves  from  blight.  Of 
course  Avith  most  of  the  leaves  gone 
tliere  can  be  no  proper  development  of 
the  fruit,  and  the  result  is  the  vei-y  gen¬ 
eral  low  average  of  i)rodnction  per  acre. 
And  the  same  neglect  is  noticed  in  other 
crops.  In  field  after  field  of  muskmelons 
one  can  see  areas  of  rust  Avhich  could 
have  been  prevented.  And  while  -many 
Avill  spray  their  potatoes  to  destroy  the 
Colorado  beetles  they  fail  to  understand 
that  the  poison  could  be  used  with  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  and  the  early  blight 
prevented  at  .same  time.  In  fiicL  as  our 
county  agent  remarked,  tliore  are  very 
many  who  do  not  do  as  avoII  as  they 
knoAv  how.  w.  r.  Massey. 


battle  hydroaeroplanes  is  also  under  way. 
The  ncAv  Avireless  station  Avill  have  a 
sending  radius  of  approximately  three- 
fourths  of  the  distance  around  the  globe, 
making  pos,sible  direct  communication 
Avith  the  Philippines  and  other  insAilar 
po.ssessions  of  the  United  States.  The 
aerial  structure  Avill  be  more  than  700 
feet  high. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— April  21 
Avas  “Agricultural  JMobilization  Day”  in 
all  the  farming  communities  of  New  York 
State._  Gov,  Whitman  so  designated  this 
date  in  a  proclamation  issued  on  Ai)ril 
p.  The  purpose  was  to  aAvaken  the 
farmers  to  the  realization  that  they  will 
be  called  upon  to  settle  what  the  Gover¬ 
nor  terms  “the  greatest  food  production 
problems  that  they  haA’e  CA’er  been  called 
upon  to  meet.”  The  farmers  assembled 
in  their  respective  communities  through 
their  organizations.  Reports  were  made 
to  them  bearing  on  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  and  plans  will  be  formulated  to  meet 
the  food  production  problems.  It  is  the 
Governor's  ambition  to  have  this  Htate 
surpass  all  former  records  in  food  pr.>- 
duction. 

In  view  of  the  heavy  militarv  needs 
and  in  order  to  maintain  the  exp(  rt  of 
wool  a.s  far  as  possible,  the  Briti  h  War 
Office  has  decided  to  take  steps  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  a  considerable  reserve  of  aa'ooI 
in  Great  Britain  and  has  prohibited  all 
sales  of  wool  or  tops  until  further  notice. 
It  has  also  suspended  distribution  of 
wool  by  the  Government  until  after  May. 
Manufncturesr  are  nrgc'd  to  economize 
as  much  as  possible  in  the  u.se  of  wool, 
utilizing  substitutes  AvliercA'cr  they  can 
f<»r  the  needs  of  civilians  and  leaving 
Avool  stocks  for  the  GoA’ernment  or  for 
export. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Herbert  C. 
Hoover,  chairman  of  tre  National  f'om- 
mission  on  Food  Supply,  and  Col.  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt,  282,000  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  are  going  to  begin  raising  food¬ 
stuffs.  especially  beans,  to  feed  the  armies 
of  Europe  and  the  ])eople  of  America. 
Messages  explaining  the  plan  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  Mr.  Hoover  and  Col.  Roose¬ 
velt  and  read  to  .S.OOO  Bov  Scouts  avIio 
gathered  in  the  Hippodrome,  Ncav  York 
City.  April  21,  to  plan  the  focxl  raising 
business. 

Florists  who  ‘have  suffered  heavily 
froin  tornadoes  are  now  discussing  the 
possibility  of  forming  a  mutual  Avind- 
storm  insurance  company.  They  already 
have  a  flourishing  Florists’  Hail  As.s()- 
ciation,  AA'hich  insures  against  hail 
damage. 

George  F.  Fish.  Avho  has  been  called 
the  “celery  king”  of  NeAV  Y’ork,  died 
April  11,  aged  58  years.  He  AA'as  born  in 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  and  came  to  this  city 
and  established  his  business  in  1SS8.  Il'e 
bought  a  large  tract  of  land  at  IMiddle- 
towu,  N.  Y.,  Avhich  he  turned  into  a  cel¬ 
ery  farm.  He  is  survived  by  a  AvidoAv  and 
five  sons,  all  of  the  .sons  being  in  the 
cele7\v  business. 

That  the  fanners  may  huA’e  all  possi¬ 
ble  time  in  their  fields.  Federal  .Tudge 
Clayton  postponed  all  trials  but  one  at 
-Montgomery,  Ala.,  April  28.  He  said 
fimm  the_  bench :  “It  being  deemed  at 
this  pai'tieular  time  a  AA’i.se  exercise  of 
the  court’s  patriotic  duty  to  afford  every 
p().s.sible  facility  and  means  to  stimulate 
and  encourage  farmers  in  the  increased 
])riKluction  of  foodstuffs,  for  this  reason 
the  May  term  of  court  is  postponed.” 

WASHINGTON. — Authority  for  the 
Gwernment  in  the  event  of  a  severe  food 
crisis  to  purchase  proA’isions  »n(l  dis¬ 
tribute  them  to  the  people  a-d  to  fix 
maximum  and  minimum  prices  Avas  asked 
of  Congress  April  20  by  Secretary  David 
F.  Houston  in  a  letter  to  the  Senate  in 
Avhich  he  suggested  food  legislation  of  a 
more  drastic  nature  than  that  in  force  in 
an.v  of  the  EnroiTcan  (countries  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Germany.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  Avonld  liaA’o  the  GoA’ernment’s  con- 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — T’nder  militai’y  orders 
the  restricted  zone  about  the  Iliuningtou 
Arms-Union  Metallic  Cai-tridge  Company, 
at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  was  extended  April 
20  to  a  full  half  mile.  No  one  aau'is  per¬ 
mitted  to  leaA’C  the  lines  Avithout  u  pass. 
It  was  admitted  by  the  police  that  tons 
of  ammunition,  rifles  of  all  calibre,  and 
makes,  poAvder  and  dynamite  have  been 
uncoA’er^  in  the  homes  and  from  places 
where  it  had  been  buried  in  this  locality. 

With  a  reverbei-atiou  that  shemk  Jer¬ 
sey  City  and  NcAvark  and  other  nearby 
Jersey  towns,  a  gas  tank  on  the  plant  of 
the  Seaboard  By-l’roduct  Coke  Company, 
in  Kearny,  N.  J.,  close  by  the  Hacken¬ 
sack  River,  on  the  Newark  meadows,  ex¬ 
ploded  April  22  and  huge  tongues  of 
flames  shot  forth,  setting  fire  to  four 
large  buildings  being  erected  there.  In 
the  ensuing  fire  the  plant  Avas  completely 
wrecked,  at  a  loss  of  $200,000,  and  one 
man,  believed  to  be  the  night  Avatch- 
nian,  Avas  burned  to  death.  One  man 
Avas  arrested  on  suspicion  of  being  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  explosion. 

April  20  it  Avas  announced  that  20  of 
the  largest  shoe  factories  at  Lynn,  Mass., 
AAcre  closed  as  a  result  of  the  high  price 
of  leather,  and  other  factories  Avere  ex- 
pecte(l  to  folloAV.  Prom  15.000  to  20,000 
operatives  Avere  thus  out  of  AA’ork. 

Preliminary  Avork  on  construction  of 
one  of  the  most  poAverful  wireless  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  world  lias  begun  at  the  Pliil- 
adelphia  navy  yard.  The  constructhm 
of  a  huge  hangar,  Avhicb  wWl  h®use  eight 


trol  of  the  food  situation  as  nearly  as 
it  is  possible  to  make  it.  He  ashed  that 
his  Department  be  giA’Cn  authori^v  to 
license  and  supervise  the  operation  of  all 
plants,  mills,  packing  bouses,  canneries, 
slaughter  houses,  brcAveries,  distilleries 
and  all  other  establishments  in  which 
foodstuffs,  farm  implements  and  suppli(>s 
and  all  other  articles  used  for  agricul¬ 
tural  purposes  are  manufactured  or 
handled.  He  suggested  but  did  not  defin¬ 
itely  advocate  the  reduction  or  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  the  manufacture  of  malt  and  (lis- 
tilled  liquors,  saying  that  $145,0W,000 
Avorth  of  food  grain  is  used  in  these  in¬ 
dustries  annually  in  the  United  States. 

Reports  received  at  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  from  the  Phi’adelphia  Navy  Yard 
state  that  the  tAvo  German  interned  ships 
the  Ki'on  Prinz  Wilhelm  and  the  Pj-inz 
Eitel  Friedrich  have  been  put  in  rcacli- 
ness  for  service,  thanks  to  the  skill  of  ex¬ 
perts  AA’orking  under  American  engineer 
officers.  The  efforts  of  the  German  crews 
to  make  the  ve.ssels  useless  have  been  ren¬ 
dered  futile. 

April  24  the  French  Avar  commission 
aridved  in  Washington,  having  been  pia*- 
eeded  by  the  Brtish  commission.  Pj-o- 
visions  for  supplying  money  and  food  to 
the  Entente  Allies  Avere  first  discussed. 
The  purchases  Avhich  Great  Britain  has 
been  making  in  this  country  recently 
have  averaged  about  $7,000,000  a  day. 
Much  of  the  supplies  she  has  been  buy¬ 
ing  haA’e  been  for  Russia ;  in  fact  ,  for 
all  of  the  other  allied  countries  Avith  the 
exception  of  Italy,  Avhich  has  been  buy¬ 
ing  direct.  The  proposed  loan  of  $8,000.- 
0(W,(X)0  Avould  largely  be  spent  in  pur¬ 
chases  here. 


Ghe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Ciin-i'iit  prices  nnd  nows  nt  Now  York  niul 
other  jilnoos  noted: 

NKW  YOItK,  APKIL  2(i,  1017. 


lU'TTIClt. 


Thoro  bus  boon  a  doollno  of  live  to  six  cents 
from  the  oxcossivo  prico.s  provnilitiK  for  some 
time,  nnd  the  market  is  weak  nnd  unsettled. 


tlre.iiijery,  fancy  lb .  .19  tO 

Good  to,Cboice  .  17  31 '.j 

1,0 wer  Grndes .  l.i  &  16 

Dairy,  best .  38  @  39 

Common  to  Good .  31  &  36 

City  made . 29  Si  31 

PackinK  Stock .  28  (<4  10 

Process  .  11  @  35 


KIgin,  Ill.,  butter  market  44  cents. 
rilFKSR. 

The  Tltica,  N.  Y.,  market  opened  April  23  nt 
the  hishost  li>riire  ever  jiaid  there — 23%  cents, 
i’rices  nt  New  York  nro  about  one  cent  liiKher 
on  best  new  make,  though  business  is  light  nt 


this  figure. 

Whole  ,11  Ilk,  old,  fancy  .  27  @  274 

Good  to  choice .  25  @  26.4 

I,owor  grades .  21  <9  24 

New  Make,  best .  26  @  26,4 

Common  to  Good .  24  <9  25 

gklnis,  best .  20  @  21 

9'a.lr  to  good  .  10  18 

Watertown,  N.  Y .  214®  2* 

Cuba.  N.  Y .  25  (®  00 


KCOS. 

Arrivals  are  large  nnd  prices  two  to  three 
rents  lower  for  either  speciiintiou  or  prompt 


sale. 

W  hlte.  choice  to  fancy .  .15  @  36 

Medium  to  good .  33  @  34 

Mixed  colors,  best .  35  @  36 

Common  to  good . .- .  32  ®  34 

G.athered,  best .  34  ®  15 

Medium  to  good  .  12  @  31 

l.owergrades . 28  ®  30 

Duck  eggs .  32  @  40 

LIVE  I’OULTKY. 

Broilers,  lb .  4.5  ®  50 

Spring  Ducks,  lb .  25  ®  26 

Fowls  . *1  ®  24 

Boosters  .  15  ®  16 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  best  lb .  24  ®  25 

Common  to  good  .  20  ®  21 

Cbiekens  choice  broilers,  lb .  60  ®  55 

Roasters  .  25  @  27 

Fowls .  21  ®  25 

Roosters .  20  ®  21 

Spring  Ducks .  25  ®  2(V 

Sgiiabs.  doz .  2  00  @  4  00' 


LIVE  STOCK, 


Native  Steers . 

. . 

. 10  85 

Cows  . 

Calves,  prime  veal.  100  Us . 

.  450 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 

. 8  00 

iioKS . E  90 

@12  00 
®  9  00 
®  8  50 
@12  75 
@  9  00 
@10  00 
@12  00 
@16  00 


DRESSED  ME.VrS. 


Hothouse  T,ainbs  each .  4  00  W  9  00 

Calves,  choice  .  16  '<i>  U 

Fair  to  good  .  12  @  15 

Pork,  light  .  19  @  21 

Heavy  .  18  @  U 


WOOL. 


Business  Is  active  nnd  prices  slightly  biglier. 
Recent  sales  at  Boston  have  been:  New  York 
and  Micbigan  unwashed  Delaine,  .52  to  53; 
three-eighths  blood.  57  to  .59.  Ohio  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  half  blood  combing,  55  to  .56;  tliree- 
eigbtbs  blood,  59  to  60. 


BEANS. 

Marrow.  100  lbs . 

Pea . 

Medium . 

White  Kidney . 

Bed  Kidney . 

Lima,  Cultlornia . 


.14  60 
.14  50 
.14  25 
.13  50 
.12  75 
.15  75 


@15  .50 
@  15  50 
@15  25 
@15  (10 
@14  00 
@.6  to 


FRESH  FRIIITS. 


Many  of  the  barrelled  apples  received  are  of 
irregular  (jualitles  and  selling  at  a  wide  range. 
Chob-e  AIlKnnarle  and  Newtown  bring  from  $7 
to  !!;7..50,  and  Winesap  nearly  as  much.  Few 
iialdwins  are  goo<l  enough  to  bring  $.5.  Crau- 
berries  going  slowly.  Strawberries  are  in  large 
siijiply,  but  medium  or  below  In  quiUit.v,  .so 
that  sales  have  been  mainly  around  1.5  cents 
wholesale. 


Apples,  Spy.  bbl .  (  OO  @  6  00 

Russet  . 2  59  @  1  00 

Albemarle .  4  UJ  <13,  7  SO 

Baldwin  .  3  00  @  5  5(1 

Greening  .  4  00  @  6  60 

Ben  Davis .  3  00  @  3  75 

Western,  bo.x .  1  25  @  3  00 

Oranges.  Fia.,  repacked,  bo.x .  4  50  @  5  00 

California .  4  00  @  6  00 

Grai>e  Fruit .  3  25  @  5  00 

Strawberries,  qt .  10  @  30 

Cranberries,  bbl .  150  @6  00 


VEGETABLES. 

Very  large  supplies  of  new  potatoes  from 
the  Soutli  iiave  lowered  prices  $1  to  .$1..50  per 
barrel.  Buyers  have  been  slow  In  taking  bold 
even  at  this  reduction,  as  they  evidently  felt 
that  the  bottom  for  the  present  has  not  yet 
been  reached.  The  cost  of  much  of  this  stock, 
both  new  and  old.  has  been  so  high  that  deal¬ 
ers  are  disposed  to  take  it  off  the  market 
rather  than  meet  the  buyers’  ideas  as  to  cut 
prices.  Onions  from  Texas  in  large  supply  and 
selling  well  mainl.v  at  $3  per  bushel  or  better. 
Asparagus  hi  larger  supiily;  some  from  nearby, 
and  prices  a  little  lower.  Cabbage  still  ex¬ 
tremely  bigli.  String  beans  and'  peas  lower. 
Tomatoes  in  larger  supply  and  selling  well 
when  of  fair  quality. 


Poiaioes— Maine.  1651b.  bag .  8  00  @  9  00 

State.  165  lb  bag  .  8  00  @  8  75 

Koutliern,  late  crop,  bbl .  6  00  @  7  50 

Florida,  new.  bbl .  4  00  @8  60 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu .  1  60  @  2  50 

Asparagus,  fancy,  doz.  bunches .  3  50  @4  00 

Common  to  good .  1  5ll  @)  2  50 

Beets.  lOU  bundles .  3  DO  @5  00 

Carrots.  lOti  bunches .  2  f.0  @  5  00 

Cabbage,  new,  bbl .  6  00  @9  00 

Leitnoe.  half-bbl.  basket .  1  00  @  2  50 

Fennel,  bbl .  150  @2  00 

Kohlrabi,  lOU  buiiche.s  .  4  00  @  4  50 

Onions.  Bermuda,  bu .  3  25  @3  50 

Texas,  new,  bu .  8  00  @  3  75 

Peppers,  bu .  3  00  S'  4  00 

Parsnips,  bbl .  3  50  ®  4  oO 

String  Beans  bu .  1  00  @  2  50 

Turnips,  bbl .  2  00  @7  00 

Squash,  new,  bu .  50  @  1  50 

Parsley,  bbl .  1  00  @  2  50 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  2  00  @  4  00 

Kale,  bbl .  50  @  1  25 

Peas,  bu .  1  00  @  2  50 

Spinach,  bbl .  1  50  W  3  00 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt  crate .  1  75  @  3  00 

Chicory,  bbl .  3  00  @  5  00 

Horseradish,  100  lbs .  4  00  @  8  60 

Lima  Beans,  bu .  2  00  @  2  50 

HOTHOUSE  VEGETABLES. 

Mnshrooms,  lb .  20  ®  35 

Cucumbers,  doz . 40  @  60 

Hadisbes,  II  0  bunches, .  1  00  @2  50 

Rlmliarb,  doz.  bunches .  26  @  50 

Tomatoes,  lb .  20  @  30 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  . 21  00  @21  50 


No.  2 . 17  00  @19  00 

No.  3  . 14  00  @15  00 

Clover  mixed . 14  00  @18  50 

Straw,  Rye . 12  00  @13  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  2.82  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  1  69  @  1  70 

Flour,  carlots,  at  N.Y.  bbl . 13  50  @14  .50 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  79  @  30 

Bye.  free  from  onion .  2  00  @  2.50 

FEED 

City  Bran  . .  .  ...  46  00  @  48  00 

Middlings .  49  00  @  51  00 

Bed  Dog .  53  00  ®  54  00 

Corn  .Meal  .  52  00  @  55  00 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  Y’ORK. 

Tliese  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  prices 
noted  here,  but  represent  produce  of  good  qual¬ 
ity  and  the  buying  opportunities  of  at  least 
half  of  New  York’s  population: 

Blitter,  iiriiits  .  46(H’48 

Tub  .  44@46 

Eggs  .  38(b>42 

Cheese  .  30(fj!3.') 


I’otaloes,  lb . 

Apples,  doz . 

Strawberries,  quart 
Lettuce,  bead  .  .  . . 
Fowls,  11) . 


m  7 

41 1  @560 
20®  30 
.5rf/)10 
28®30 


Receh'ts  at  New  York  during  week  ending 


April  2.'>: 

Blitter,  lbs .  2,522.100 

Eggs,  doz .  5,217.(!fl6 

Dressed  poultry,  paekages  .  16,057 

Live  poultry,  crates  .  6,771 

Cotton,  bales  .  23.105 

Apides,  barrels  .  29,865 

l.emoiis,  boxes  .  4.902 

Onions,  sacks  .  37.0.30 

Oranges,  boxes  .  111,564 

Potatoes,  barrels  .  64.189 

Corn,  bushels  .  304,600 

Ha.v,  tons  .  4,385 

Oats,  bushels  .  628.000 

Rye,  bushels  .  28,750 

Wheat,  biisluds  .  716.400 

Rosin,  barrels  .  9,807 

Spirits  Tur[)eiithie,  barrels  .  2.1!)6 

Tar,  barrels  .  1,580 


CHICAGO  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 


Butter  . 

Eggs  . 

Potatof's,  bu. 
Apples,  bbl. 

Steers  . . 

Feeders  . .  T. 

Cows  . 

Calves  . . 

Lambs  . 

Sheep  . 

Hogs  . 


35  fa)  39 
35®  37 

2.75®  3.20 
3.50®  5.00 
9.00®13.40 
7.00®10.00 
6.00®  9.50 

7.. 5()®12.00 
12. 00®  It  >..50 

9.. 50®13,00 
14..50®15.70 


Buffalo  Markets 

Tliert'  is  a  (locliiie  in  strawbi'n’ies  to  2;" 
cents  a  (|tiart,  retail ;  asparaRUs,  10  cents 
a  bunch  tintl  spinach,  radishes  and  green 
onions  tire  becoming  -plcntier.  Farmers 
tire  short  of  vegi^taltles.  Only  a  few  of 
them  hiive  pottitoes,  onions  or  beans. 
There  is  a  move  to  buy  botins  in  Vermont, 
as  the  crop  of  last  year,  where  there  was  j 
any,  is  too  poor  in  quality  to  risk  sowing. 
At  the  country  auctions  sheep  sell  at  $20 
a  head,  by  far  tlu^  highest  price  known. 
Wheat  is  sinttll  on  the  ground,  but  doing 
fairly  well.  The  promise  of  tree  fruit  is 
good. 

Butter  has  advanced  to  48  cents, 
wholesale,  for  best  creamery,  hut  there  is 
promise  of  grass  butter  unusually  early. 
Cattle  will  be  turned  out  early  on  account 
of  the  lack  of  all  feed  except  hay.  Many 
farmers  refused  to  buy  fiaid  to  feed  cows, 
and  so  jiroduccd  no  snridus  butter.  Best 
dairy  butter  is  45  and  4(ic,  and  crock. 
48  and  44c.  Cheese  is  still  2Sc  for  fancy 
domestic  and  eggs  are  not  quoted  above 
.■>8c,  with  lower  gi-ades  o7c;  duck  eggs, 
.‘57  and  ‘18c,  and  goose  eggs,  50  "and  OOe. 

1’ota‘toes  iire  $5  and  .$.'5.50  {ii’r  hu.,  with 
farmers  getting  $5  readily  for  both  seed 
aud  eating.  The  market  is  said  to  be 
dull,  which  means  that  people  are  mostly 
not  able  to  buy  at  all.  Apples  are  $.‘).50 
and  $(>.75  for  all  •grades,  with  small 
measures  retailing  at  15c.  Onions  have 
droiiped  to  .$5  and  $7  per  hu.,  because 
Texas  offers  them  at  $5.75  and  $4  per 
crate.  Onion  sets  are  $7  and  .$20  per 
hu.,  according  to  size,  but  beans-are  still 
$9  and  $10.  Vegetables  are  scant  at  $4 
per  box  for  artichokes,  .$1..50  to  .$2. .50  per 
crate  for  aspai'agus,  $5  and  $4  per  crate 
for  string  beans,  $1  per  dozen  bunches 
for  new  beets,  10  and  lie  per  lb.  for  cab¬ 
bage,  .$1.75  and  .$2  per  Florida  crate  for 
celery,  $1.25  per  crate  for  horn  *  lettuce 
and  $5.50  for  California,  $2  per  box  for 
I)ie  iilant,  $5  per  bbl.  for  spinach,  and 
$2.75  aud  $5  per  bbl.  for  turnips.  TTot- 
honse  cncumbei’s  sell  for  .$4.50  and  $5 
Iier  hamper  and  retail  at  8  and  12c.  each. 
Parsnips  and  vegetable  oysters  are  about 
gone. 

Poultry  is  strong  and  active,  live  tur¬ 
keys  not  being  ipioted.  Frozen  turkeys 
are  55  and  54(*,  fowl  is  2.5  and  20c ; 
chickens,  24  and  27c;  broilers,  27  and 
.52c;  capons,  55  and  54c;  ducks,  25  and 
27c  and  geese,  19  and  20c.  The  only 
really  plenty  stuff  o.i  the  market  is 
Southern  fruit,  oranges  selling  at  .$2.75 
and  $5.25  per  box  for  Californiii  navels; 
lemons,  $5  and  .$4.75 ;  limes.  $1..‘>0  per  i 
100;  grape  fruit,  $5.5()  and  ,$5  per  box;  ' 
pineapples,  $4.25  and  .$5  per  box. 

J.  w.  c,  I 


Fggs,  28  and  50 ;  potatoes,  $2  bn. ;  but¬ 
ter  (creamery),  41c;  butter  (roll),  55c;  | 
aiijiles,  $1  bu. ;  cows  (milch),  $75  ;ind 
$100;  calves,  10  and  11c,  dressed,  17  and 
18c;  wheat,  $2  bn.;  <*hiekens  (live),  18  ' 
and  19e  lb.;  hogs  (dressed),  17  aud  ISc  j 
lb.;  pigs  (four  weeks),  $7  pair. 

Lycoming  Co.,  Pa.  ii.  n.  av.  1 

Corn  sold  long  ago.  Rye,  $1.10;  but-  I 
ter,  55c  bn.;  eggs.  25c;  potatoes,  $1.75  to 
$2;  hay,  $10  to  $14  per  ton;  straw,  $7; 
poi-k,  15  to  20e  per  lb.  No  stock  being 
sold.  D.  J.  B. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


TAe  high  recordytrap-nested hen^ the  A,R,0. 
cow^  the  well  jimshed  steer ^  the  well  grown 
colt,  the  prize  hog: 

Whatever  you  raise  that’s  a  bit  better  than  the 
ordinary,  is  worth  an  auto-photo-graphic  record. 
And  you  can  make  such  a  record,  with  the  data 
on  the  negative.  It’s  a  simple,  permanent,  inex¬ 
pensive  and  almost  instantaneous  process  with  an 

Autographic  Kodak 

Catalogue ,  free,  at  your  dealer’ s  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

387  State  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Save  the  Thresh  Bill 
From  the  Stack 

“We  easily  saved  our  thresh  bills 
by  usingthe  Red  River  Special,’* 
saysE.  L.  Hallandl4othcrfarm» 
ers  near  Densmore,  Kansas. 
Here’s  the  thresher  XhzX' sdiffev^ 
ent.  It  beats  out  the  grain — gets  it 

by  force.  'Built  tor  fast  work  loo.  Saves 
the  thresherman’s  time — crowds  more 
bushels  into  tho  day’s  work  and  moro 
pleased  customers  Into  the  season’s 
run.  Write  and  leant  Why  the  big 
money  makers  use  the 

jRed  River 
Special 

It  Saves  the  Fanner’s  Thresh  Bill 

If  you  own  a  tractor,  hook  it  to  Junior 
Red  River  Special  and  clean  up  an 
extra  Income  this  fall.  Thresh  your 
own  grain  and  your  neighbors’  too. 
Our  Junior”  is  the  ideal  thresher  for 
working  with  a  tractor  or  gasoline  en¬ 
gine.  It  is  a  younger  brother  to  the 
Red  River  Special.  Small  enough  to 
make  home  threshing  pay— big  enough 
to  make  money  in  custom  work. 

Has  every  needed  feature  of  the  big 
Red  River  Special— famous  ‘‘Man  Be¬ 
hind  the  Gun” — shakers,  large  sieves, 
etc.  Write  far  circulars. 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co. 

In  Continuous  Business  Since  1843 

Builders  Exclusively  of  Red  River  Special 
Threshers,  Wind  Stackers,  Feeders,  Steam 
Traction  Engines  and  OU-Gas  'Eractoia 

Battle  Creek  Michigan 
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fVhen  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  yott’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


FREE 


Just  write  me  a  postcard 
.with  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  and  I’llsend  you  my 
big  new  1917  Buggy  Book. 

Just  out!  Shows  150  new¬ 
est  styles  of  genuine  Split 
Hickory  Buggies  all  at  mon-  % 
ey  saving  prices.  More  than  a  quarter  forwy 

of  a  million  of  these  famous  rigs  now  in  book  today 

use.  Every  one  guaranteed  for  two  years  and  shipped  on— 


30  DAYS  FREE  TEST  S 

This  year  I  am  putting  o 
world  beater  called  the 
Hickory  Special — the  fine 
gy  ever  built.  You  ought  t 
Send  for  Free  book  today. 

H.  C.  Phalps,  Pres. 

The  Ohio  Carriage 
Mfg.  Co. 
station  290 
Columbus.  Ohio 


SPLIT 


BUY  PAINT  direct 

Save  $5  to'.$10 

.'A  Houser 


PAINT 
UP 

NOW! 

K<itiuliii<|iiMlUy 
ami  coverliB? 
capacity  to 
paiiitH  you  pay 
$2.r>0  or  Uiiire 
a  {gallon  t‘or . 
Ground  In  oil 
uimI  thorou’^hiy 
hi  ah  grude*. 


%  ^ 


\ 


r 

Increase 

Property 

Value 

Good  paint  pre> 
sorves  your 
building  8 — 
niakoH  your 
place  look 
thrilty  and 
well-kept  and 
incraases  the 
value  of  your 
InveMtment  in 
buildingtj. 


We  gitaratifee  8UNSKT  Paints  to  be  exactly  as  re|>rc- 
st'iiled  aiitl  reriiiid  your  iiioiicv  if  you  tlnd  them  otherwiae. 
Twenty-four  col»»rH,  alxo  ouuide  ainl  inside* bite, 
i'lioea— except  greens  : — 

per  gallon  in  rases  of  5  one*|»nlloii  cans  of  t  color 
•fl.DH  per  slnglo  g:alloti.  Greens  $2.45  per  gallon 


SEND  FOR  COLOR  CARO 

IUR.\  PAI.NT  .-pi. 50  l  i.GOK  P.ilNP 


SUNSET  ROOFING 


A  quality,  guaruiilced  rooting  at  a  low  price  because  sold 
direct  to  user.  Known  and  widely  used  for  twenty  years. 
Sample  on  request.  108  square  feet  tt)  roll. 


1-ply  e-ply  $1.65  3-ply  $l.!)0 

Uoudng  Paint  —  Slakes  old  roofs  like  new,  75c  gnf. 
Ill  5  gal,  eaus  •  .  -  70c  gal. 

Asphalt  Slate  Shingles,  Red  or  Green,  $4.85  sq. 


CATALOG  FREE  standardized  building  material— 
- -  shows  how  to  save  30  to  50  per  cent . 


WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
82  THOMPSON  STREET  FITCHBURG,  MASS. 


660 


IShe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


BABY  CHICKS 

KIRKUP’S  s  c  LEGHORNS 

lOOO  Pullets  Trapnested  Each  Season 

BRED  TO  LAY — MUST  LAY — DO  LAY 


Our  Customers  Prove  It 


Kirkup  Bros.,  Mattltuck,  N.  Y.  Jan.  30,  1917 

Gentlemen:— Please  enter  my  order  for  3,500  day  old 
cliicks,  to  be  shipped  as  follows  : 

1,600  April  IHh  on  12th. 

1,000  .lune  4th  orOth. 

LOOO  September  3rd  or  4th. 

The  chicks  are  to  be  shipi^d  as  usual  to  White  Plains 
by  express,  notifying  me  a  day  or  two  in  mivance. 

You  will  note  that  this  order  is  larger  than  heretofoi-e. 
For  the  past  three  yeai-s.we  have  been  dividing  our  order 
up,  but  nnd  that  your  stock  is  far  superior  ;  that  is,  the 
chicks  ari'ive  in  first-class  condition  and  wc  rarely  have  a 
dead  chick  in  your  shipment.  Also,  the  vitality  of  the 
stock  seems  to  be  stronger  than  our  othei'  source  of 
supply  iind  we  are  able  to  raise  a  larger  percentage  of 
your  chicks.  We  are,  therefore  giving  you  this  year  our 
entire  order  as  our  experience' for  the  past  tliree  years 
convinces  us  that  your  stock  is  all  one  could  desire  for 
White  Leghorns.  Yours  truly,  II.  liAUW. 


BABY  CHICKS 
$15.00  per  hundred 
$125.00  per  thousand 

Safe  deliver^'  and  full  count 
guaranteed.  APRIL  CHICKS 
SOLD.  Get  your  order  for 
chicks  in  today  for  the  first 
hatcli  in  May.  Prices  reduced 
on  chicks  during  last  TWO 
weeks  of  MAY  and  in  JUNE. 

Send  for  Boohlel—ITS  FREE 

KIRKUP  BROTHERS 

Mattituck,  Long  Island,  New  York 


THE  KELLS  FARMS — S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

SPECIAL  PRICES  FOR  MAY  AND  JUNE 

IN  accordance  with  our  regular  policy  we  have  reduced  our  prices  for  the  rest 
of  the  season  on  all  our  matings.  We  can  now  quote  you  eggs  for  hatching 
as  low  as  $5.00  per  100,  from  birds  that  have  shown  their  ability  to  produce 
eggs  and  chicks  of  great  vitality  and  productiveness.  We  have  another  Pen 
quote  at  $6.00  per  100,  that  score  higher  on  the  standard  requirements 
as  uniform  a  lot  of  healthy,  vigorous,  laying  birds  as  can  be  found, 
from  the  above  matings  at  $12.00  and  $14.00  per  100.  Please  advise 
wants  as  early  as  possible  as  we  are  already  well  booked  on  May  orders. 

CIRCULAR  WITH  FULLER  INFORMATION  ON  REQUEST 

THE  KELLS  FARMS,  Poultry  Dept,  NEW  PALTZ,  N.Y. 


we 
and  are 
Chicks 
of  your 


Eggs  for  Hatching  and  Day-Old  Chicks 

^  Hatching  eggs  from  fully  matured,  carefully  mated  farm  raised 
birds,  selected  for  their  prolific  laying  qualities  and  vigor.  We  can 
supply  eggs  in  any  quantity,  in  season,  from  our  matings  of 

Single  Comb  White  Legh  orns 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 

Day-Old  Chicks 

We  can  supply  in  any  quantity  from  our  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns;  Day-Old  Ducklings,  we  can  supply  in  limited  quantities. 

Write  for  Price-list,  BRANFORD  FARMS,  Groton,  Conn. 


y  •  W  From  a  heavy  laying  strain  of  S.  C.  W. 

1  ^  n1  Leghorns.  Bred  for  size,  vigor  and  heavy 

egg  production,  which  have  a  record  break- 
llllllinillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^^^^  ing  record  for  winter  laying.  Average 

from  these  pens  have  laid  45%  since  Dec  Ist  to  Feb.  16.  Eggs  and  chicks  from 
these  pens  at  the  following  prices:  Eggs  $5.00  per  100.  BaW  chicks  $11,00  per  100, 
$6.00  per  50,  $100.00  per  1,000.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  S^end  for  Catolague. 
LOCUST  CORNER  POULTRY  FARM  Archer  W,  Davis,  Prop.  MOUNT  SINAI,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


LOOK!  CHICKS  ^8  a  100  up 

Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Odds  and 
Ends  $8  a  100.  Leghorns  19.60  a  lOO.  Bari'ed  Rocks  *11  a 
100.  White  Rocks,  Wliite  Wyaiidottes,  Anconas,  iilack 
Minorcos,  Buff  Onilngtuns,  Liglit  Bralimos  *12  a  100. 
Reds  *11.60  a  100.  White  Orpingtons  *16  a  100.  Black  Or¬ 
pingtons,  Campinof(,  Buttercups  *20  a  100.  E.vliibition 

frrndes  in  any  of  tlie  above  *30  a  100.“  Eggs  *7  a  100  up. 
0-day  old  S.  C.  White  Legliorns,  50  for  *10.  Found  size 
ehicks.  Catalogue  Free.  Stamps  appreciated. 

NABOB  HATCHERIES  -  GAMBIER,  OHIO 


f, 


TRAPNESTED  200  EGG 

MOHEGANITE  STOCK 

Hatching  eggs,  chix  and  pound  pullets. 
WhiteLeghorns  and  Rhode  Island  Whites 

MOHEGAN  FARM,  Box  Y,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 


a  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Exdusirely 

YOUNG  AND  BARRON  STRAINS 

Tliree  Thousand  Breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Inoculated 
and  free  from  lice.  Milk  fed.  Siiecial  bred  for  great  Win¬ 
ter  laying.  Eggs  for  hatching  now'  ready  in  any  quantity 
at  *6  per  100.  M  per  100  in  lots  of  200  or  more.  Orders  filled 
on  a  day’s  notice.  Baby  chicks  from  now  to  May  10  @  *13 
per  100;  after  Maj’  10,  *10  per  100.  Capacity  12,000  a  week. 
My  Book  “Profits  in  Poultry  Keepinu  Solved,”  FREE 
with  all  *10  orders.  Cli'culara  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS.  Box  75.  Pleasant  Valley.  N.Y 

S,  C.  White 
Leghorn  Chicks 

Olioice  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  yearlings  and  cocks. 
WY-HAK  FARM  -  B.  1,  Dentou.  Md. 


Barron-Eglantine  Strain  Lei 


LEGHORNS-BARRON-WYANDOTTES 

Now  offering  eggs  from  highest  quality  breed¬ 
ers.  Our  direct  imported  Pens  AA,  with  rec¬ 
ords  278,  280,  281,  282,  282,  and  others,  mated  to 
sons  of  eSO  egg  hen  in  three  years  and  466-h0n  in 
two  years.  Many  other  record  breeders.  Large 
breeiliug  farms  are  our  satisfied  customers. 

THE  BARRON  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3.  Connellsville,  Pa. 

BARRON  LEGHORNS 

CHICKS  «1‘J.0(>  per  100  KUGS  $0.00  per  100 
Our  breeders  are  pure  Barron  Hens,  mated  to  Barron 
Cockerels  from  higli  record,  imported  stock.  Three 
Hundred  Acres  Range,  forty-five  yoai-s  reputation. 
“FEEHING  BABY  CHICKS”  Booklet  sent  free. 
EASTERN  SHORE  NURSERIES,  Denton,  Md. 

BABY  CHIX-HATCHING  EGGS-BREEDERS 

While  Wyindottes,  R.  I.  Rede.  Barred  Recks,  T.ight  and  Dark  Brah¬ 
mas,  S.  C.  W.  and  B.  Leghorns.  Utility  and  show  quality. 
I.iglit  Biahma  cockerels,  *2.60  each.  Catalogue  free. 

Biverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  IBS,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


J), 

‘With  TLe  Lay  Bred  In  Ttcm” 

Health — Vigor — Productiveness — Beauty 

Tliese  important  characteristics  are  stronjrly  inbred  In 
our  flocks.  Come  and  see.  Or  ask  our  customers.  Our 
Leghorns  will  please  you  because  they  deliver  the  goods. 
Cockerels — I'ine  specimens,  the  sous  oi  record  layers. 
Ured  and  priced  right. 

Hatching:  — Big  wlilte  ones,  highly  fertile,  from 

real  layers.  None  better. 

liaby  Chicks — The  “livable,**  profitable  kind.  Full 
count  and  safe  delivery  assured. 

Reproduce  on  ovr  own  farm  everything 
we  Bcll,  Tha'ts  why  we  please 
ev  ‘ry  purchaser*  h^rite  for 
FUEE  catalog  now. 

SPRECHER  BROS. 

Box^40jR^irer8town,  Paj. 

'To  Increase  EGG  ProductionY 

In  Flocks  Not  Averaging 
More  Than  1 80  Eggs  Y early 

WE  ARE  NOW  OFFERING  a  special 
line  of  Jiigh  pedigree  COCKERELS 
bred  from  a  pen  of  Barrons  imported 
direct  and  having  an  average  of  250  eggs  per 
hen.  Sired  by  a  male  from  Barron’s  contest 
winners.  Male’s  pedigree  280  Dam,  288  Sire. 
Only  50  to  offer  and  at  a  fair  price. 

Look  up  Class  A,  No.  1  in  our  Catalog 
sent  on  reguest 

BAYVILLE  FARMS 

Utility  Leghorn  Breeders 
Box  R,  Bayville  Ocean  County,  N.  J. 


10,000  CHICKS  TO  ONE  FARM 

in  its  6th  consecutive  year  of  buying  chicks  from 

MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

No  evidence  could  bo  more  convincing  am  to  the 
quality  of  this  vigorous,  heavy-laying  stock 
Fiv©  hundred  hens  trap-nested  annually.  Individual  records  up 
Co  253  eggs;  pen  records  up  to  224  eggs  per  hen .  MaUd  to  cock¬ 
erels  from  200-284  egg  hens. 
Baby  Chicks 

$15  to  $30  per  100 
Hatching  Eggs 

$8  to  $15  per  XOO 
8*weeks  old  pullets 

85c  each  or  $75  per  100 
Send  for  descriptive  circular  to 
ARTHU  R  H.  PENNY 
Box  Y  Mattituck,  N.  Y 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Connecticut  Contest 

Following  is  the  record  at  Storrs, 
Conn.,  for  week  ending  April  24,  and 
total  to  date : 

Barred  Bocks. 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn . 

Michigan  P.  Farm,  Mich .  47 

A.  H.  Hall,  Conn .  ' 

•Tules  F.  Franeais,  L.  I . 

Hampton  Institute,  Va . . 

Fairfields  I’oultry  Farms,  N.  II . 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farms,  Ontario... 

Rodman  Scliaff,  N.  II . . 

Rock  Rose  Farm,  N.  Y . 

White  Rocks, 

ITolliston  17111  P.  Farm,  Mass . 

Benjamin  F.  I.ow.  N.  n . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Buff  Rocks. 

Koshaw  Farms,  Conn . 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn . . 

White  Wyandottes, 

A.  L.  Mullo.v,  Conn . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

A.  L.  Vrccland,  N.  J . 

Grant  Bnler  h  .Son,  Pa . 

Joseph  Moreau,  R.  I . 

01)Pd  G.  Knight,  R.  I . 

Rrayman  Farm,  N.  II . 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario  . 

Vine  Hill  F'arm,  Mass . 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y . 

Everett  E.  Wheeler,  Mass . 

J.  E.  Watson,  Conn . . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Ilarry  Kendall,  N.  Y . 

Jay  H.  Ernisse,  N.  Y" . 

Nybrook  Farm,  L.  I . 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

II.  P.  Cloyes  H.  R.  Sullivan,  Conn. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Mass . 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Frank  E.  Turner,  Mass .  417 

Frank  E  Turner,  Ma.ss .  45 

Colonial  Farm,  N.  H . 

A.  B.  Bnmdage,  Conn .  41 

Hlllvlew  P.  Farm,  Vt.  (R.  C.) . 

Homer  P.  Deming,  Conn . 

Charles  O.  I’olhcmus,  N.  Y . 

Pequot  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  46 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.  . 

Laurel  Hill  Farm,  R.  I . 

George  W.  Harris,  Conn . 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Conn . 

A.  W.  Rumcry,  N.  H . 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Conn . 

Allan’s  Hardtobeat  Reds,  R.  I.  . . 

Glenview  I’oultry  Farm,  Conn,  .  44 

Fatherland  Farm,  Mass . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn . 

Royal  Farms,  Conn . 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn .  44 

Plnecrest  Orchards,  Mass .  48 

White  Orpiufftons. 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  I . 

Harry  Paxton,  N.  Y . 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Bracslde  I’oultry  Farm,  Pa .  46 

Jay  H.  Ernisse.  N.  Y.  . . 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

J.  O.  LeFevre,  N.  Y . 

Kollwood  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.  . .  34 

W“m.  L.  Gilbert  Home,  Conn .  48 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn.  . 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . 

Koshaw  Farms,  Conn .  42 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Conn . 

Chas.  Heigl,  Ohio  ....a........*. 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Will  Barron,  England  .  46 

J.  Colllnson,  England  .  37 

Abel  Latliam,  England  .  45 

Bushkill  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

A.  P.  Bohinson,  N.  Y . 

Eglantine  Fiirm,  Md . 

Frank  R.  Hancock,  Vt . 

Margareta  P.  F'arm,  Ohio  .  41 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn.  . .  41 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa .  33 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn .  48 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn .  62 

N.  W.  Hendryx,  Conn .  43 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard.  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conn  .  46 

Hampton  Institute,  Va . 

Toth  Bros.,  Conn . 

White  I.cgliorn  Cluli,  111 .  42 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  I’a . 

Cco.  A.  Stannard,  Kansas  .  47 

Jas.  P.  Harrington,  N.  J . 

H.  W.  Colllngwood',  N.  JI . 

Windsweep  F'arm,  Conn . 

Windsweep  F'arm,  Conn.  . . 

W.  J,  Cocking,  N.  J . . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J . 

Dr.  E.  P.  Holmes,  Maine .  47 

Hlllview  Farm,  Mo .  45 

Conyers  F'arm,  Conn .  46 

Hillside  Farm,  Conn . 

Silver  Campines. 

Eugene  Van  Why,  Conn .  34 

Uncowa  Campiue  Yards,  Conn. .  30 

Totals . 4^  68877 


Week  Total 

54 

779 

47 

716 

35 

634 

40 

749 

37 

642 

59 

936 

37 

623 

48 

737 

47 

633 

46 

807 

38 

345 

50 

519 

40 

724 

34 

451 

31 

817 

42 

920 

19 

666 

50 

590 

47 

765 

50 

834 

35 

800 

47 

619 

42 

694 

45 

'■20 

41 

642 

45 

619 

36 

754 

40 

508 

46 

776 

49 

560 

41 

825 

39 

697 

47 

612 

45 

719 

43 

707 

41 

651 

47 

838 

41 

661 

43 

781 

45 

789 

47 

733 

43 
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43 

893 

46 

685 

39 

811 

52 

595 

52 

896 

44 

636 

37 

518 

36 

905 

23 

655 

44 

64i 

48 

812 

43 

853 

3] 

720 

46 

766 

45 

825 

40 

651 

43 

630 

48 

917 

34 

688 

48 

671 

60 

605 

49 

545 

42 

942 

52 

648 

41 

639 

36 

484 

46 

735 

37 

651 

45 

644 

47 

6i»9 

45 

lOTa 

38 

730 

50 

781 

41 

495 

41 

711 

33 

850 

48 

655 

52 

903 

43 

658 

43 

805 

46 

676 

37 

419 

32 

577 

42 

744 

40 

573 

47 

7:38 

42 

722 

49 

()47 

49 

754 

39 

836 

40 

661 

61 

615 

47 

533 

45 

584 

46 

671 

32 

700 

34 

563 

30 

452 

4297 

68877 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

Below  is  record  of  the  Vineland,  N. 
J->  egg-laying  contest  for  week  ending 
April  24  and  total  number  of  eggs 
laid  to  date. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  _ 

Week  Total 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J .  68  1055 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa .  66  628 

Otto  C.  Lulirs,  N.  J... 48  694 

C.  N.  Myers,  Pa.  51  782 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N.  J . 47  739 

Overlook  F arm.  N.  J.  35  533 

George  C.  Ward,  Me . 51  5^ 

Woodslde  F'arm,  R.  I.  . . 44  939 

White  Plymouth  Rooks. 

Chester  P.  Dodge.  Mass .  48  720 

Holliston  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mass..  51  1023 

Fid  ward  E.  Murray,  N.  Y .  40  824 

Victor  S.  Reii^ienbneh,  Pa .  35  460 

Overlook  F'arm,  N.  J .  49  935 

Wilburtha  Poultry  F'arm,  N.  J .  41  603 

Columbian  Plymouth  Rock6 

Deptford  Poultry  F'arm,  N.  J .  44  681 

T.  J.  Flnslin,  N.  J .  41  623 

J.  M.  Jones,  N.  J .  «  956 

White  Wyandottes. 

Thomas  Coates,  N.  J . 34  727 

A.  H.  Faulkner,  N,  J .  45  744 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 33  692 

Gablewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  45  924 

Lusscroft  Farm,  N,  J.... ...........  47  831 

E.  C.  Moore,  N.  J.,.....*.........*  49  738 

T.  H.  Matteson  &  Son,  B.  1 .  40  709 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J . 21  830 

H.  S.  Tuthill,  N.  J .  34  914 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Lake  Farm,  R.  1.  49  co? 

Sunnybrook  F'arm,  N.  J . .  |1 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  33  656 


May  5,  1917. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE 

We  believe  every  advertiser  In  our  Poultry 
Department  is  honest  and  reliable.  We  stand 
back  of  these  classified  advertisements  with  our 
“Square  Deal  Guarantee,”  as  we  do  the  display 
advertisements.  Those  purchasing  eggs  for 
hatching  and  baby  chicks  must  understand  that 
they  are  assuming  some  risk  when  ordering  from 
a  distance.  For  the  most  part  eggs  and  chicks 
carry  safely,  but  sometimes  rough  handling  by 
the  express  companies  or  exposure  to  heat  and 
cold  causes  (Tamage.  Tlint  eggs  fail  to  hatch  or 
chicks  die  is  not  conclusive  evidence  of  bad 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  and  we  shall  not 
consider  claims  on  that  basis.  To  avoid  contro¬ 
versy  buyer  and  seller  should  have  a  definite  un¬ 
derstanding  as  to  the  responsibility  assumed  to 
case  of  dissatisfaction. 


The  STOCKTON 
HATCHERY 

\Ve  are  the  producers  of  specially  strong, 
healthy  baby  cliicks— strictly  thoroughbred 
and  guaranteed  quality  that  is  above  the 
ordinary.  If  you  desire  to  improve  your 
flocks,  wc  have  the  chicks  that  will  do  it. 
We  give  extras  and  complete  satisfaction 
every  time.  We  are  the  originators  of 
"Chicks  That  Pay  from  Stock  That  Lay.” 

PRICES — May  and  later  deliveries  Chicks 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  ...  $10.50  per  100 
R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  .  .  14.50  “  100 

Barred  Rocks . 14.50  “  100 

No  White  Wyandottes  until  last  of  May. 
These  prices  are  very  reasonable  consider¬ 
ing  the  Quality  of  stock  from  which  you 
purchase  chicks. 

Special  Prices  on  Chicks  In  lots  of  600  and  more. 

The  STOCKTON  HATCHERY, 


Box  E 

Stockton,  N*J« 


BARRON  LEGHORNS 

248  to  284-egg  strain.  Yearling  hens.  $2.  Hatching 
eggs,  $6  per  iOO.  Cliicks,  $1.*!  per  100;  200  for  $25.  One 
pen  IS  headed  by  Lord  Eglantine  (son  of  the  314  ego 
hen.)  90%  fertility.  E.  CLAUDE  JONES.  Craryville,  N.  V. 

Baby  Chicks  ?•  C- White  Leghorns 

'  '  /  healthy,  vitrorous  layers.  th% 

kind  that  make  profits.  AI«o  Hatohint:  Write 

at  once  for  particuhirs.  Horton’s  Point  Poultry 
E'arniy  No.  37*  Soutliold,  New  York 

Hampton’s  Black  Leghorns 

Healthle?t,  Hardiest,  Handsomest,  nnd  the  world’s  lies* 
eerg  producers.  A  trial  will  convince  you  of  the  superior 
merits  of  the  Black  Legliorn.  Baby  chicks  and  eggs  a 
specialty.  Send  lor  circular.  X.  E.  Himplm,  Box  R,  Pittitown,  N.  J. 

Eggs  for  Hatching-S.C.  Brown  Leghorn 

heavy-laying  strain  on  free  range,  15  eggs,  $1.50; 
100,  $5.  Also  Buff  Cochin  Bantam’s  eggs— 15,  $1. .50. 
J.  G.  STKYKKR  -  SergeantsvIlle,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Baby  chicks.  Hatching  eggs.  Cockerels.  Choice 
Honey  and  Maple  Syrup.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Just-a-Mere  Karro,  Box  B,  Columbia  Cross  Roads.  Pa. 

World’s  Champion  Layers  ^''EngS! 

Barron  strain  S.  C.  Wliite  Leghorns  and  White  Wy¬ 
andottes.  Pen  1  iinii  2  with  records  258,  259,  265 
208,272,273,274,275.  Kggs  and  Day-Old  Chicks.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  3, Versailles. 0. 


Hatching  Eggs-Wyckoff  Strain  Direct 

The  farm  mortgage  lifters.  $1  per  15;  $1.75  iier  30; 
$5  per  100.  Perfect  Eggs  from  best  Pens. 

J.  M.  CASK  -  gILKOA,  NKW  YOKK 

YOU’LL  HND  OUR  1171  I  L 

Winter  Laying  White  LCghOniS 

and  our  Free  Catalog  (Utility  Facts)  both  i’rofitabla 
and  Interesting.  Stock,  Egg.s  and  Cliicks. 

Old  Hickory  Leghorn  Yards,  Box  2,  ALTOONA.  P*. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Eggs  for  Hatching 

Rice — Barron — Vouiig.  F'arm  range.  $1  for  15;  15 
per  100.  JACQUKS  KAKM,  Alillerton,  N.  Y. 

9  n  Whilpl  pffhnrn  HATCHING  EGGS,  laid  l>y  thrifty, 
d.  u.  n niTO  Legnorn  vigorous  stock  on  farm  rang*. 
80%  fertile;  infertiles  replaced.  Order  May  and  June 
chicks  now.  Circular.  LOVELL  GORDON,  Esperance,  N.T. 


GilbertFarmSchool,  Georgetown,  Conn. 

Day-old  chicks,  $15  for  100. 

S.  C.  White  Leohorns.  Eggs  for  Hatchino. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  We  breed,  not  l.uy.  200- 

fini  I  C  LCUnunn©  egg  hens.  Eggs,  8S8  bun- 
dred.  Chicks,  $15  hundred.  Reduced  after  May  15. 
(Circular.  WINDSVVEEP  FARM,  Redding  Ridge,  Conn. 

nav.niH  Rhiv  from  our  heavy-laying  trap-nest  bred 
Udy  UlU  UniA  S.c.w.  Leghorns,  $12  per  lOO.  Strong, 
vigorous.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Millbrook 
Farm,  M.  L  PALMER,  Prop.,  Alfred  Station.  N.Y 

Baby  Chicks  and  Eggs  E^ngTisii®s.*c; 

Vyiilte  Leghorns  and  Anconas.  From  hens 
with  records  of  2.50  to  280.  A  few  cockerels.  Write 
for  prices.  HARTMAN  POULTR'F  FARM,  So.  Columbps,  Ohie 


PARADISE  Breeden  of  HeivyLeylno  Poultry.  Trep  Neele* 

mil  TDV  fi  C  WHITELEGHORNS 
VULiIKT  O.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

FARM  rocks,  200-Egg  strain 

Day-Old  Chicks.  Hatching  Eggs  and  StocN 
forSele.  Our  1917  Clrcufar  Free,  gox  B,  PARADISE,  PA. 

WhiteLeghernEgg84Ch«.T;rg.';aa'',i;:K^ 
RoseCombBrownLeghorns  h'?.”  ffeSt 

Circular.  BRUSH  &  SON,  Alilton,  Vermont 

Eggs  for  Hatching 

ROSE  COMB,  BROWN  LECHORNS,  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 
L.  Sage  -  Cro-wn  Point,  Ne'w  York 

CHICKS-  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn-7c.  up  Each 

Delivery  guaranteed. 

C.  M.Brubaker,  R.2,  Box  7S,PortTrevorton,Pa. 

Pullets  and  Cockerels  B^t^redRoc\®s^wi.i& 

Wyandottes,  R.  1.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas  and  Silver 
Campines.  Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  R.  2,  Athens.  Pi. 

fin  Rroorie  Yine  Catalog  free.  Tells  about  Chick- 
UU  DllrCUS  Ducks,  Gieese.  Turkeys,  Guineas, 
Bantams  JOogs,  Belg.  Hares  and  Cavies.  Stock  and 
Hatching  Eggg  aSpecialty.  EDtVIN  a.JSODDBK.  Telford,  re. 
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Don’t  just  fatten —  ^ 
develop  your  chicks 

Let  the  fat  come  later. 
The  first  thing  is  to  build 
big  health}^  frames.  Oiir 
feed  will  help  you. 

H-O  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed 

A  balanced  combination  of  bone  and  , 
tissue  building  elements.  Steam-cooked  , 
for  easy  digestion  and  speedy  assim¬ 
ilation. 

Write  for  free  sample,  prices  and 
descriptive  folder. 


The  H-0  Company 

Mills: 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y 


John  J.  Campbell, 

General  Sales  Agent 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Common  Sense 

Teaches  Us  That  Baby  Chicks  Should 
Have  Nothing  Bat  the  Most 
Wholesome  Feed, 

Our  special  chick  feed  could  not  be 
made  any  better  by  any  one.  Old  corn 
cured  on  the  cob,  best  milling  wheat  and 
finest  quality  steel  cut  oat  meal.  Sound, 
sweet,  nourishing.  It  makes  an  elegant 
breakfast  cereal  for  folks.  Our  special 
growing  chick  mash  cannot  be  ap¬ 
proached,  bone-muscle-vigor.  For  your 
breeders,  layers  or  winners  use  these 
feeds.  All  sorts  of  poultry  feeds. 

Send  for  Price  List. 

WM.  ORR  &  SONS,  Box  8,  Orr’s  Mills,  N.  Y. 


Improved  Parcel 
Post  Egg  Boxes 

New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 
Leg  Brmds - Oats  Sprouters 

Cttralog  Free  on  Request 

K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrbon  Street,  New  York 
lltry  Baby  Chix  now  from 

CHASE  POULTRY  FARM 

F.  M. DAVIS,  R.D.No.  1,  Cincinnatu8,N.Y. 

Breeder  Utility  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  of  the  best 
strains.  Write  for  J'ree  Catalog. 

8-1 0-WeekLeehorn  PULLETS 

ing  strain.  Cite.  each.  Dnroc-Jersoy  pigs,  $8.  Bred 
sows.  Collie  pups,  $5.  ALTAVISTA  FARMi  Oarlington,  Md, 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Bred  15  years  for  production  of  eggs  and  meat;  day- 
old  chiclis,  $17.50  per  100  for  May.  Send  for  circular 
for  full  price  list.  WILSON’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Hollis.  N.  H. 


UfliitaRnoIre  FISHEIi  DIRECT.  Eggs.  $1.50  per  15. 
nnilOnOCKS  chicks,  $15  per  100.  Circular. 

A.  SCOFIELD  -  Green  Haven,  M.  Y. 


)I  KtN  iXD  BUFF  Oltfl.VtiTOM  l»rCK  F.flGS.  »1  .lO  per  12. 
Stock  For  Sale.  GEU.  F.  tTII,l.UllSO.\,  Flanders,  N.  J. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS,- 


-Strong,  easy-to-raise  chaps 
from  ••LAY-PUEU”  S.  C.W. 
Ix.-Bhorn  Hens  mated  to 
piiro  n.MlRON  cockerels  from  <'ontest  winning  stock. 
TIii-80  will  make  grand  layers.  tl2  per  100.  Pure  llAltKON 
Ntniin  chix  from  great  layers  $15  per  100.  U.  I.  KKDS,  $15 
Iier  100.  This  is  tlie  way  our  customers  report ;  A  egg 
yield  for  Nov.;  I.aid  one  week  before  6  montlia  old;  U.dsea 
no  pullets  from  50  chicks,  etc.  I.ive  anival  guaranteed' 
Circular  free.  Placoorder  Nowfor  Mayaiid  .luiie  delivery. 
Also  Toulousk  Geicsk  and  I.  K.  Duck  Kggs  for  sale. 


WM.  W.  KETCH 


COHOCTON,  N.Y. 


Books  Worth  Buying 

SIX  EXCELLENT  FARM  BOOKS. 

Productive  Swine  Husbandry,  Day.. $1.50 
Productive  Poultry  Husbandry,  Lewis  2.00 
Productive  Horse  Husbandry,  Gay..  1.50 
Productive  Feeding  of  Farm  Animals, 

Woll  .  1.60 

Productive  Orcharding,  Sears .  1.50 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.50 

BOOKS  ON  INSECTS  AND  PLANT  DIS¬ 
EASES, 

Injurious  Insects,  O’Kane  . $2.00 

Manual  ofilnsccts,  Slingerland . 2.00 

Diseases  of  Economic  Plants,  Stev¬ 
ens  and  Hall  . 2.00 

Fungous  Diseases  of  Plants,  Duggar  2.00 

STANDARD  FRUIT  BOOKS. 
Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard.  .$1.00 

Productive  Orcharding,  Sears  .  1.50 

The  Nursery  Book,  Bailey  .  1.60 

The  Pruning  Book,  Bailey  .  1.60 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Waugh . 60 

PRACTICAL  POULTRY  BOOKS. 

Progressive  Poultry  Culture,  Brig¬ 
ham  . $1.60 

Productive  Poultry  Husbandry,  Lewis  2.00 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Poultry 

Culture,  Robinson  . 2.50 

Hens  for  Profit,  Valentine  .  1.50 

Diseases  of  Poultry,  Salmon . 60 

The  above  books,  written  by 
practical  experts,  will  be 
found  veiluable  for  reference 
or  study.  For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Buff  Wyandottes. 

Clark  &  Howland,  Vt .  59 

W.  P.  Laing,  N.  .7 .  36 

Mrs.  0.  B.  Fdliott,  N  J .  47 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  J .  43 

n.  W.  Collingwood,  N.  J .  41 

Thomas  W.  Dawson,  Pa .  50 

Et.ion  Poultry  I'arm,  N.  J .  50 

Thomas  Henry.  Pa .  45 

Miss  Adeline  S.  Macintosh,  N.  J....  54 

Untlerhill  Bros..  N.  J . 49 

Woodland  I’oultry  Yard,  Pa . .  33 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 

Avalon  Farms.  Conn .  „ 

E.  A.  Bullard.  Pa .  “i 

Will  Barron,  England  .  jS 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm.  N.  J . 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y .  g, 

Coverlawn  Farm.  N.  J . 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  .T . 

Jos.  H.  Cohen,  N.  J .  ”” 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son.  N.  J .  J? 

Chas.  Daval.  .Ir.,  N.  J . .  ji 

L.  S.  &  N.  L.  Derme,  N.  J . 

R.  E.  &  U.  A.  Earle,  N.  J . 

Harry  (J.  Gardiner,  N.  J . 

C.  S.  Greene,  N.  J . 

Airedale  Farm.  Conn . 

B.  Frank  Griinzig,  N.  J . 

Henry  E.  Heine.  N.  J . 

Richard  Heine,  N.  J .  “9 

Heigl’s  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio .  ’9 

Hilltop  I’onltry  Yards,  Conn .  ’J 

Hillview  Farm,  Mo .  “y 

Holllston  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mass..  41 

Hugh  J.  Iloehn,  N.  Y .  52 

James  F.  Harrington,  N.  J .  41 

'John  R.  Lauder.  N.  J .  43 

Laywell  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  “5 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J . 

bleroer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  '7 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

H.  H.  M.vers,  N.  J .  40 

Sainnel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J .  O" 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa .  4+ 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa .  4" 

Oakland  Farm,  N.  ,T . 

Miss  Anna  C.  Parry,  Pa .  "" 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa .  4° 

Riverside  Egg  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Joseph  H.  Ralston,  N.  J .  4b 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

Sloan’s  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  "I 

Plnehurst  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

Herman  F.  Sender,  N.  J . 

A.  B.  Spear,  N.  .T .  51 

Sunnvbrook  Earin.  N.  J . . 

Tena'cre  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  4a 

Tom's  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  ’o 

Training  School,  N.  J . 

J.  Percy  Van  Zandt,  N.  J... .  ” 

Shurts  &  Vocgtlen,  N.  J . 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  J . 

White  Hou.se  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J. ... 

W.  K.  AVixson,  Pa . 

Wlllanna  Farm,  N.  J .  63 

Woodland  Farms,  N.  J .  59 

S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns.  ^ 

H.  G.  Richardson,  N.  J .  32 

Romy  Singer,  N.  J .  37 

Monmouth  Farms,  N.  J .  51 

S.  C.  Black  Leghorns. 

A.  E,  Hampton,  N.  J.  .............. 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J . 

Sunny  Acres,  N.  J .  . 

Totals  . 4717 
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QUALITY  and  SERVICE 


The  broad  demand  for  Kerr’s  Baby  Chicks  is  the  .result  of  A-1  quality  stock  and 
intelligent,  careful  service  to  every  customer. 

THE  FAMOUS  KERR  CHICK 

vvilltplease  and  satisfy  you.  They  come  from  vigorous,  healthy,  bred-tq-Iay  flocks, 
are  properly  hatched  in  modern  incubators  operated  by  experts.  That  is  why  they 
live  aud  grow.  W^e  are  now  shipping  15,000  to  20,000  each  week. 


TWENTY  THOUSAND  ready  for  SHIPMENT  May  ICth  and  17th 


8.  C.  Wliito  Leghorns  . , 

Barred  Bocks  . 

Rhode  Island  Rod.s  . 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 


25  Chicks 
$3.50 

4.25 

4.25 
6.50 


50  Chicks 
$C.OO 
7.50 
7.50 
10.00 


100  Cl'.icks 
$12.00 
15.00 
15.C0 
20.00 


Loss  of  Ducklings 

Some  time  ago  I  bought  300  White 
Pekin  duck  eggs,  put  them  in  an  incu¬ 
bator  and  hatched  100  of  them.  They 
appeared  all  right  for  two  days  and  then 
began  to  die,  until  I  have  only  about  50 
left.  They  are  a  week  old.  They  first  go 
blind,  stagger  around  for  a  few  hours  and 
then  die.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the 
trouble  is?  I  have  been  feeding  them 
bread  crumbs,  oatmeal,  conimeal  and 
bran,  equal  parts  by  measure  five  times  a 
day  and  have  been  feeding  them  just  what 
they  Avill  eat  in  about  25  minutes.  I  have 
the  brooder  at  between  1)0  and  100  de¬ 
grees,  and  they  have  never  been  cold  or 
wet.  L.  B.  H. 

Long  Island. 

It  is  difficult  to  prescribe  at  long  dis¬ 
tance.  and  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  help  much  if  any.  You  do  not 
mention  grit  in  your  letter.  Do  you  put 
it  into  every  mash?  If  not  its  absence 
may  cause  the  trouble.  Adult  birds  will 
find  their  own  grit,  but  ducklings  must 
have  fine  grit  supplied  in  the  feed.  The 
absence  may  cause  serious  digestive 
trouble.  I  see  notliing  in  the  feed  you 
mention  that  would  be  liable  to  cause 
trouble.  The  oatmeal  and  bread  crumbs 
might  be  dropped  by  the  time  the  duck 
lings  are  a  week  or  tAvo  old.  To  the  corn- 
meal  should  ho  added  bran  in  equal  quan¬ 
tity,  about  half  as  much  ground  clover  or 
Alfalfa,  meat  scraps  about  10  per  cent,  of 
tlie  whole,  some  cooked  and  mashed  vege¬ 
tables  and  fine  grit  in  every  mash.  A 
pinch  of  salt  in  each  meal  adds  to  its 
palatability  and  supplies  a  needed  ele 
ment.  Some  add  a  little  ground  charcoal 
occasionally,  hut  opinions  differ  as  to  its 
value.  It  probably  does  no  harm.  With 
this  diet,  plenty  of  clean  water  to  drink 
but  not  swim  in,  and  a  chance  to  exercise 
without  being  in  the  sun  all  the  time 
there  ought  not  to  be  any  serious  mor¬ 
tality.  AV.  H.  H. 

Water-glass  Eggs 

On  page  503  C.  S.  O.  asks  about 
water-glass  eggs  for  market.  During 
1914  and  1915  I  tried  putting  eggs  in 
water-glass  and  shipping  them  to  NeAV 
York,  but  found  that  it  did  not  pay,  as 
I  could  get  only  a  cent  or  two  more  for 
the  eggs  than  if  I  had  shipped  them  in 
the  Spring.  By  leaving  .samples  with  the 
people  in  some  nearby  towns,  I  was  able 
to  dispose  of  some  of  thorn.  If  one  livec 
near  a  large  city  this  might  pay,  but  in 
the  small  country  tOAVuis  I  find  that  many 
of  the  people  put  their  own  eggs  for  Win¬ 
ter  use  in  water-glass.  Last  Spring  I 
put  some  of  my  own  eggs  in  cold  storage 
and  was  able  to  make  a  reasonable  profit 
on  them,  as  the  cold  storage  'company 
only  charges  50c  a  case  for  the  season. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.  c,  o.  schayer. 


Terms  Cash  with  orilor.  Can  not  ship  C.  O.  D.,  but  will  ennranteo  to  liolivcr  the  chirUs  in  first-class 
condition.  If  any  arc  dead  upon  arrival  will  refund  your  money  or  replace  lliein  free  of  charge. 

To  be  sure  of  getting  Kerr’s  Top  Notch  Quality  Chicks  order  now — CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Box  2 


Baby 

Chicks 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
Rm  A  S»  C»  R*  9*  Reds 
D.  Rocks 


PUREBRED. 
*  Strong,  Livable. 
From  heavy  -  layinp, 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

Wesley  Grinnell 


Sod  us,  N.  Y. 


?aDtaityR.I.Reds 

Chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  two-year-old  birds. 
Tompkins  and  Coloninl  striiins.  Ohieks,  SIS  jior 
100 — after  May  Ist,  S16.  Eggs  S8.00  per  100 — after 
April  15th,  S6..'»0.  Kggs  from  Special  Pen  of 
Vibert’s  S.  C.  Reds  (254-271  egg  strain)  S5.00  per  15 
—after  April  15th.  83.00  per  15. 

OVERBROOK  POULTRY  FARM.  Marlborough.  N.  Y. 


MAHOGANY  STRAIN  REDS 

Single  combs  only.  For  years  I  have  selected  Fall 
and  Winterlayers  forbreeders.matadto  lichMaliog- 
aiiy-colored  males.  Eggs  from  utility  matings, 81.60 
per  15;  84  per  50;  87  per  100.  AVrito  for  circular. 
jB.  Quackenbush,  Box  400,  Darien,  Conn. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

two  consecutive  years.  High-grade  utility  breeding 
stock,  also  eggs  for  hatching.  Send  for  circnliir. 

MAPLKCKOFT  FAKiAIS,  Box  R.  Pawling, N.Y. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

A'ibert  trapnested  stock.  Eggs,  $1  .50  per  15;  $0  per 
100;  chicks,  $16  per  100.  ANNA  M.  JONES,  Craryville.  N.Y. 


I  pprjC  Bred-to-Lay.  Blue  Rib- 
•  rv.  1.  winners  Hagerstown, 

AVilmington.  etc.  K«gs,  $1.25  per  15.  Free  Booklet. 

W.  G.  HORNER,  Oesk  B,  Catalpa  Poultry  Farm,  Gettysburn,  Pa. 


“Perfection”  Barred  Rocks  (Ringlets) 

FffffC  cockerel-mating  pens  are  headed  by  1st, 
2tl  ami  3d  prize  winners  and  some  of  the  fe- 
ni:ile8  are  "  Kinglets.”  direct.  The  pullet-mating 
pons  contain  fem.'iles  that  won  1st,  2d,  3ii  and  4th 
and  aro  mated  to  males  tlmt  will  produce  prize-win¬ 
ners.  Either  mating,  85  per  setting;  3  settings. 
812.  AVrito  for  i>ricB-list  of  iitility  eggs  and  baby 
cliicks.  A  few  pullets  weigliing  aliont  7  ll'S.,  83, .'iO 
each.  Dr.  Geu.  X.  Hayinau,  Box  20.  Doylestowii,  Pa. 


Fftiii*  Fircic  champion  female,  two 
inner  ■  "“^*»speci:il8,BarredRocks, 

Rochester,  1917.  Two  firsts,  fonrsec- 
ondi,  five  specials,  191(1.  15  Eggs.  $2;  lOll,  SIO. 
FARLEY  PORTER  -  Sodus,  New  York 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

line,$2.r>0perl6;  $10,100.  WopoH  nothiiiff  but  v  hat  we  pro- 
dace  from  our  own  birds.  (iAltUET  >V,  IIUCK,  Colu  Neck,  N.J. 

RINGLET  BARRED  ROCKS 

Thompson’s  strain  direct.  Eggs.  1.5 — $2.50;  30— $4  ; 
611— SB;  lOD— SIO.  Booklet  free,  t^atisf.action  guaran¬ 
teed.  1.  U.  liACOKN,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

Barred  Rocks-Eggs  per*’ioo 

Day-Old  Chicks,  $12  per  100.  COCKERELS,  S5  each. 
A.  C.  Jones,  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georoetown.  Del. 

RingNeckPheasanb  J.??,!-  ,g“,Sr,U„3,-,?3 

Stock.  Shaw  I’heasaiitry,  Marlborough, N.Y. 

PEARL  GUINEAS,  $2.50  Each 

SINCLAIR  SMITH.  Box  153,  Southoid,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.Y. 

Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,  Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Gianes,  Storks,  Swans, 
Ornament:il  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears.  Fo.xes,  Kac- 
coon,  Sanirrels,  ami  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals, 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist.  Dept.  10,  Yardley,  Pa. 

RED  HfTCHIKG  EGGS  f  I 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


For  Immediate  Delivery 

Well  Initched  chicks — stur¬ 
dy,  pure  bred  from  heavy 
laying  strains  of  Rock.s, 
Beds  and  Leghorns,  etc. 
Easy  to  grow  big  layers 
from  llillpot  chicks.  I’rices 
moderate. 

Oet  oxtr  FREE  BOOK, 
W.  F.  HILLPOT 
Box  1,  Frenchtown.  N.  J. 


White  Wyandottes 

I  have  a  beantiful  lot  of  birds  this  season  of  this 
AVorld’s  Famous  Standard  bred  Utility  Strain,  and 
can  supply  Eggs  for  hatching  at  $2  per  15,  $4.fili  prr 
50, 18  per  100.  $7  per  100  in  lots  of  500  or  more.  With 
every  order  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  satisfaction 
E.  B.  UNDERHILL,  "Old  Orchard  Farm,"  Poughkeepsie.  N.Y. 


RohuPliieIro  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  R.  I. 
DaujfuniGKo  Keds.  AV.  Leghorn^ $10  to  $15  per  lOiV 

CIRCULAR  FREF.  J.W.Conuors,R.D.,Sewell,lN'.J 


Tif  f  any^s  Superior  Chicks  That  Livo 

Silver,  White  tiolumbian  and  Partridge 
Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  Duckllngfs 
ALDHAM  Poultuy  Farm  •  H.  34.  Phoenixvilie.  Pa. 

30  Best  Breeds  Poultry 

Stock  and  Eggs.  Low  price.  Big 
new  illustrated  circular  Free.  See  it. 
John  E.  Heatwole,  Harrisonburg.  A/'a- 

AMERICAN  DOMINIQUES 

GOLDEN  WYANDOTTES 

W.  H.  Adkins  -  Swoope,  Va. 

Purebred  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  ^  ^  ® 

Hamburgs. 


Spangle 

Eggs,  15— $1.50.  Elmer  Standlsh,  Naples,  N.Y. 


Buff  Wyandotte  Eggs  For  Sala 

Garefnlly  bred  for  seventeen  years.  Pure  blood, 
free  range;  heaiuifnl  color;  healtliy.  $1  per  15;  $1.75 
per  30.  $5  per  100.  Chas.  I.  Miller,  R.F.O.Na.1, Hudson,  N.Y. 

Cn  Chickens,  Ducks, Geese,  Turkeys,  Hares 

DU  DOST  UrcBUS  Dugs  amt  Cavics.  Stock  ami  Kggs 
Catalogue  Free.  II.  A.  SOL' DICK,  Box  SO,  Sellcr«vllle,i’a- 

rWi^K"  Beesa  Eggs 

White  Chinese  GOOSE  EGGS  t 

Silver,  Columbian  and  Red  Pyle  Leghorn  Eggs, 

$2  per  13.  GEO.  E.  HOWELL,  Spruce  Farm.  Howells,  N.  Y. 

BUTTERCUPS  if.®; 

Also  Barred  Rooks  and  White  Leghorns.  Booklet 

free.  Brookside  Poultry  Parm,  Stockton^  N.  J. 


KLONA 

i 


White  Orpington  Eggs,  Chicks  and  Cockerels 

Stevens  Reliable  Yards,  Culver  Road,  LYONS,  N.  Y. 


BourbonRedTurkeyEggs  llORNlNti,  Oftuesae,  Pa.,  M 
Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs  Janli  whiPo  rocu 

Eggs,  $1  per  16.  Shropshire  Sheep.  H.  J.VanDylie,Geltyiliurg.P>. 


N 


on-Roving  Bourbon  Red  TURKEY  EGGS, 
Adirondack  strain.  From  mature,  perfectly 
ho;ilthy  stock;  not  akin;  $4  per  dozen,  (hrder  from 
this  advertisement.  J.  Q.  Adanas,  Stony  Creek,  N.Y. 


or  Exp. 


B.  Bed,  W.  Hoi.  and 
Iso  7 
P. 

EASTERN  OHIO  POULTRY  FARM,  Beallsville,  Qliio 


Tiirirou  Eoiro  M.  Bronze,  B.  Bed.  W.  Hoi.  a 
lUrKeyCggS  Nan-agansett,  $3.75  V>0r  12.  Also 
breeds  chickens;  eggs,  $1.2.5  per  1.5  Prei)ai<I  by  P. 


PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS  15  fS  *5;5S 

I>uck5{  and  Drakes  for  sale.  REGER  FRUIT  FARMS,  Flandtrs,  N.  J- 


20  Fine  White  Holland  Turkey.  Hens 


at  five  dollars  each. 

H.  W.  ANDERSON 


Eggs  at  40c.  each. 

-  Stewartstown,  Pa. 


LADY  BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

SPECIAL.  Direct  Imported  English  trap-nested 
stock.  3O8-0gg  record  pullet  year;  289-egg  record  sec¬ 
ond  year.  Matching  eggs  now  ready.  81  and  S3  per 
setting;  87  and  810  per  100,  according  to  record. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  P.  F.  Rafferty,  Marlboro.Mass. 


Chicks 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  at  9c.  each.  Money 
I'efunded  for  dead  chicks.  Oir.  free. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

MnUlorl  Annnnoo  BLUE  BELL  STRAIN,  the  great  egg 
MonledAnCOnaS  i„.eed.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $1-15; 

DISH,  Esperance,  N.  Y. 


$3-100.  GEO.  K.  BOWDISH, _ 

I  ‘-L*  ONLY.  F  if  teen  th  year. 

L-ilgnt  Dr3.IlIT13.S  Kggs  for  hatching.  15,11.50; 
.50,  $4 :  100,  $7.50.  Haystack  Mountain  Farm,  Norfolk,  Conn. 

Belgian  Hares-Pedigreed  and  Ufiliiy  Stock 

F.  G.  llUX'TON  -  Onondaga  Valley,  N.  Y. 


662 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


It  is  really  jtratifyiiiK  in  this  time  of 
the  eternal  chasing  of  the  almighty  dol¬ 
lar,  to  find  a  i)aiK*r.  and  men.  who  imt 
men  before  money.  More  power  to  y.m 
and  e.si)eciallv  to  your  “I’nhlisher's 
De.sk.”  .T.  K.  Y. 

Virginia. 

This  recognition  of  the  ideals  which 
are  behind  '1'hk  U.  N.-Y.  is  encouraging. 
-Vt  this  time  when  the  whole  country  is 
.•iroused  in  defense  of  a  right  and  ])rin- 
oiple.  the  individual  actuated  by  mer- 
ceiiiiry  motives  ha.s  reason  enough  to 
hang  his  head  in  .shame. 

The  National  Pet  Stock  I\>.,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  \Vis.,  has  the  audacity  to  ask  Thk 
11.  N.-Y.  to  quote  on  the  following  ad- 
vertisemejit : 

“Make  mone.v,  raising  Pelgian  hares 
for  us.  Easily  rai.s<‘d  anywhere.  Mul¬ 
tiply  quickly.  St(wk  costs  a  trifle.  We 
buy  all  you  raise  from  our  stock  at  .$5 
per  j»air.  Send  dime  for  b(K)k,  Fortunes 
in  Hares,  contract  and  full  j)articulars. 
Nothing  free.  National  I’et  Stock  Co., 
r>r>7  llith  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.” 

The  ijidvertisement  is  a  fake  on  the 
face  of  it,  as  is  evident  from  the  offer 
to  furni.sh  breeding  stock  for  a  “trifle” 
,‘ind  i)ay  .$5  per  pair  for  all  stock  raised. 
As  this  advertisement  will  i»robably  ap¬ 
pear  in  other  i)ub]ications  we  want  to 
warn  our  subscribers  regarding  the 
scheme. 

I  enclose  sfune  literature  from  I).  & 
C.  Company  Inc.,  New  York  City,  and 
1  was  wondering  if  they  did  not  deserve 
a  notice  in  Publisher’s  Desk.  I  have  no 
funds  to  invest,  but  some  of  your  sub¬ 
scribers  may  have,  who  receive  their 
flattering  inducements.  A.  A.  A. 

N(>w  York. 

’’I’he  I).  &  C.  (yo.  referr(‘d  to  seem  to 
be  <‘Xi)loiting  the  good  name  and  reputa¬ 
tion  of  its  president,  Mr.  Edwai'd  Ells¬ 
worth,  in  ai)pealing  to  the  public  for  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  the  .*)i2.n(M).()00  capital 
stock  of  the  comi)any.  The  concern  has 
failed  or  refused  to  make  any  statenumt 
of  its  assets  or  liabilities  to  the  houses 
whose  business  it  is  to  furnish  such  in¬ 
formation  to  the  public,  and  no  state¬ 
ment  in  this  regard  niq)ears  in  'the  liter¬ 
ature  forwarded  to  us  by  those  who  have 
been  solicited  to  invest  in  the  stock. 
Whatever  the  future  of  the  concern  may 
be,  the  methods  employed  in  selling 
stock  are  subject  to  criticism,  and  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  stock  can  only  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  light  of  a  speculation. 

I  enclose  some  very  flattering  circulars 
regarding  the  “fJood-Wear  Kubber  (’o.”  of 
Elyria,  O.  This  company  has  not  start¬ 
ed  uj)  >et  but  is  making  big  promises  as 
to  what  they  will  return  to  stockholders 
in  the  way  of  dividends.  The  shares  of 
the  corporation  are  iflO  each,  preferr<“d 
paying  8  per  cent,  interest,  without  being 
cumulative  and  participating.  A  limited 
amount  of  preferred  is  being  put  out  to 
about  five  stockholders  in  each  town, 
carrying  an  extra  particii)ating  feature. 
'^I’o  this  select  few  the  company  agrees 
to  pay  back  to  them  that  original  in¬ 
vestment,  and  yet  they  will  retain  their 
paid-up  stock  certificate  and  be  entith'd 
to  their  8  per  cent,  interest.  The  way 
the  company  plan  to  do  this  will  be  as 
f<  Hows:  After  the  jdant  is  started  and  is 
on  a  jiaying  basis,  the  company  will  lay 
back  .$1  for  each  and  every  tire  they 
manufacture  in  a  separate  fund,  to  be 
u.sed  in  i)aying  'back  to  the.se  selected 
stockholders.  They  contemidate  manu¬ 
facturing  about  TdK)  tires  each  day,  which 
would  mean  that  they  are  laying  back 
each  day  $500  to  pay  ba(‘k  to  the  stock¬ 
holders  their  original  investment,  and 
which  they  contemplate  will  take  about 
two  years.  This  looks  very  attractive. 
Would  you  consider  it  a  safe  invest¬ 
ment?  1).  H.  L. 

Ohio. 

The  statements  made  in  the  above  let¬ 
ter  are  sufficient  to  show'  anyojie  of  ex- 
l)ericnce  in  investment  matters  that  the 
l>roposltion  is  anything  but  “attractive.” 
Such  promotions  attract  only  the  inex- 
l)erienced  and  the  gullible.  According  to 
this  subscriber’s  report  the  concern  has 
not  even  started  to  manufacture,  but 
this  fact  rarely  is  suflicient  reason  to 
deter  promoters  from  making  big  promises 
of  future  profits.  I’romises  are  poor 
substitutes  for  assets  and  actual  earn¬ 
ings.  w'hich  are  the  only  ba.sis  on  which 
a  concern  can  rightly  ask  the  pi:blic  to 
•'nvest  their  savings.  The  Oood-Wear 
Rubber  Co.  is  not  even  listed  by  the 
commercial  agency  houses,  and  Ave  can 
only  consider  an  investment  as  highly 
speculative  and  the  experience  of  the 
past  would  indicate  that  those  Avho  put 
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their  savings  in  such  enterprises  are  not 
likely  to  see  the  money  again.  • ; 

A  client  of  mine  who  is  also  a  sub¬ 
scriber  to  your  i)ai)er,  living  on  a  farm 
near  this  city,  yesterday  purchased  two 
horses  from  a  man  signing  his  name  .as 
1).  Reeves.  The  horses  were  tried  in 
New  York  City  and  were  brought  to  this 
city  by  boat  last  evening,  and  taken  to 
the  farm.  They  apparently  were  in  good 
condition,  but  this  morning  the  hor.ses 
were  examined  by  a  veterinarian  and 
were  found  to  be  suffering  very  badly 
with  heaves.  The  veterinarian  says  the 
horses  were  drugged  and  were  doctored 
UJ)  for  sale.  My  client  was  directed  to 
this  horse  market  by  an  advertisement 
in  one  of  the  New  York  pajiers  stating 
that  120  horses  having  been  displaced 
by  motor  truck.s,  were  offered  for  siile 
at  the  rear  of  1.5.2  E.  27th  Street,  b('- 
tween  .‘lOth  St.  and  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York  fMty. 

My  client  informs  me  that  your  pa- 
j>er  investigat(“8  frauds  of  this  character 
p(“rj»etrated  upon  fai'iners  and  we  desire 
to  know  whether  or  not  you  coiild  ascer¬ 
tain  if  I).  Reeves,  the  i)erson  who  claims 
to  be  the  proprietor  of  this  business,  is 
really  the  i)roi)rietor  and  if  he  is  a  re¬ 
sponsible  person.  1  will  advise  my  client 
to  commence  an  action  .against  him  for 
damages  if  he  is  a  resimnsible  person, 
or  if  you  have  any  other  saiggestion  or 
recommendation  to  make  we  will  be  glad 
to  liear  from  you.  J.  E.  C. 

New  York.  , 

This  is  a  typical  “hor.se  gyi)"  case. 
Since  horses  have  been  suitiilanted  by 
automobiles  and  trucks  to  so  large  an 
extent  thes<‘  swindlers  have  turned  their 
attention  to  the  latter  trade.  We  have 
been  unable  t<»  locate  anyone  by  the 
name  of  “Reeves”  at  the  address  given. 
Evidently  the  nanit'  is  .a  fictitious  one. 
This  class  of  gyps  pick  up  all  sorts  of 
broken-down  bors<“s.  and  «1oik‘  them  up  so 
they  will  go  sound  long  enough  to  palm 
them  off  on  some  unsusj>ecting  buyer. 
'J'he  claim  of  closing  out  a  trucking 
business  is  the  pretense  of  all  the  New 
York  City  hor.so  sharpers. 

I  have  read  several  times  of  the  expe- 
rieiKHj  of  women  who  got  “stung”  Avith 
the  I’eerlesH  Self-heating  Iron  (3o.,  Vine- 
land,  N.  .1.,  and  I  am  in  almost  the  same 
boat.  ’I’wo  agents  came  through  this 
place  last  August  with  the  Progress  self¬ 
heating  iron.  The  iron  they  had  seemed 
to  Avork  very  Avell,  so  I  thought  this  a 
great  labor-saving  thing,  and  deposited  a 
dollar  and  signed  the  contract  as  several 
of  my  neighbors  did,  but  Ave  were  all 
treat<‘d  alike.  In  due  time  the  iron  man 
came  with  the  irons,  and  I  paid  the  hal- 
anc(*  of  ,$2..50,  and  t(M>k  my  iron  Avhich 
lias  jiroA'ed  Avorthless.  It  Avon’t  even  do 
a  floor  rag  and  do  it  Avell.  It  does  not 
sta.A’  hot  long  enough.  I  Avrote  the  com- 
jiany,  but  they  i»aid  n  '  attention  to  the 
letter,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  should  like  to 
help  some  other  Avoman  Avho,  like  my¬ 
self,  needs  the  money  more  than  the  ex- 
jicrience.  I  wish  The  R.  N.-Y.  could 
get  back  my  money,  ,$;{..50.  I  am  enclos¬ 
ing  the  contract  so  you  can  s<‘e  it. 

Connecticut.  ii.  0.  T. 

AVe  have  many  rejtorts  similar  to  the 
aboA'e,  regarding  s*'lf-heating  irons,  and 
the  consensus  of  opinion  among  farm 
Avomen  s<Muns  to  be  that  these  irons  are 
a  delu.sion  and  a  snare.  While  occa¬ 
sionally  we  have  a  favorable  report  re¬ 
garding  tliis  tyive  of  iron,  Ave  Iuia'C  re¬ 
ceived  so  many  unfavorable  ones  that  we 
feel  justifiisl  in  advising  tmr  people  to 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  stories  told  by  the 
agents  of  the.se  self-heating  irons  Avhen 
they  come  around. 

On  August  24  I  shipped  some  turtles 
to  O.  Keiby,  Fish  and  Oyster  House, 
Reading,  Pa.  We  wrote  him  a  couple 
of  letters  and  cannot  get  any  reply.  Can 
you  help  us  to  receive  any  adjustments? 

Pennsylvania.  AV.  N.  L. 

Mr.  Keiby  cannot  be  located.  It  looks 
as  though  he  had  given  a  fictitious  name 
or  decamped  immediately  after  receiving 
the  shipment  Here  is  .$14.7-6  lost  be¬ 
cause  goods  were  shipped  to  a  party 
without  financial  standing. 

A  local  farmer  has  given  me  the  en- 
clo.sed  letter  from  the  Central  Institute 
of  8t.  Louis,  ofl'ering  a  course  of  farm 
instruction  Avith  a  view  to  securing  a 
OoA'ernment  position.  I  liaA'e  adA'i.sed  him 
against  sending  the  .$8,  and  presume  you 
can  confirm  my  judgment  in  the  matter. 

New  Y'oi'k.  E.  G,  E. 

We  most  certainly  do  approAU*  E.  C.’s 
judgment  and  advice  to  his  neighbor. 
The  ])romi.s'e  of  an  easy  position  is  the 
standard  “bait”  of  corr(‘sj)ondence  course 
I)eddlers.  The  government  position  is 
promised  regardless  of  any  knowledge  of 
the  prospect’s  ability  to  fill  such  a  posi¬ 
tion,  Avhieh  is  eviden(*e  enough  that  it  is 
a  fake  scheme  to  get  the  $8  for  the 
course  of  instructions — a  great  bargain, 
reduced  from  $12. 


Hanu 


Facts  That  Bring 


T^oIIhTS  You,  Mr.  Farmer,  are  vitally 

o  interested  in  the  conservation  and 
increase  of  soil  fertility.  You  should  read  the  little 
book — “Helping  Mother  Nature” — that  we  are 
sending  free  to  1,000,000  progressive  American 
farmers;  it’s  as  full  of  substance  as  an  egg  is  of  meat. 

Our  nearest  office  will  send  a  copy  on  request. 

It’s  a  fact  beyond  dispute  that  wasteful  wagon-and-fork  methods 
of  distributing  manure  are  costing  farmers  hundreds  of  millions  yearly. 
It  is  also  a  fact  beyond  dispute  that  the 
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Manure  Spreader  prevents  this  waste,‘delivers  manure  in  perfect  mechan¬ 
ical  condition  and  makes  its  full  manurial  value  available.  The  New  Idea 
Spreader  was  the  first  machine  to  spread  wider  than  its  own  wheel  base. 

The  Original  Wide- 


First  to  lead 

o  j'  ,  o  1  and  still  lead- 

Spreading  Spreader  ing.  covers 

a  seven  foot  strip  evenly  with  thoroughly 
pulverized  manure.  Low  down  light  draft. 
Spreads  3,  6,  9,  12,  15,  18  loads  per  acre. 
Built  for  a  lifetime,  guaranteed  for  a  year. 
See  it  at  your  dealers. 

NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  CO. 

.  “Spreader  Specialists” 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Coldwater,  Ohio 

BKANOHE.S:  llarriBbiirK,  OoUimbus,  O.,  lniliuniv|iolis.  Iiid 
.ItK'kHon,  Mich.,  Chicago,  JIL,  St.  Louia,  Mo.,  Miiin(-a.])oliH, 
Minn.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Guelph,  Out.,  Canada 


Down 
they  go¬ 
to  smash!  In 
scads  of  cases  cut  down 
a  HALF!  Thousands  of  farm¬ 
ers  aro  Belling  their  No.  1  hay, 
milling  off  -  grades.  They’re 
‘  ‘  alfalfa 

chop;  xattoninir  bora,  cattle^ 
ehoop,  poultry  end  purBctt! 
maktnir  it  cheaply,  eaaily,  with 
our  famouH  patontod  Rucuttor 
AttachmontlOeizcsforfioIduso), 

Handles  loevos,  stems  and  alU 
Ho  waste!  no  Injurinir  color 
of  hay.  Makes  dandy  combina* 
tlon  leods  from  clover,  ricu, 
straw,  cornstalks,  bean  straw, 
pea  vinos,  oats  and  ryo.  BtRKcst 
fniaran toed  capacity  1 1200  to  12700 
ibb.  per  hour.  600  to  000  lbs.  of 
meal  per  hour  with  Junior  Mill  (run 
wiUi  6  to  8  h.  p.  engine).  Cracks  peas,  com  and  beans. 

SMALLEY  pfllLER 

SEVEN  SIZES 
Trcmondonaly  elmpHflon  siio  Blling.  Grip  Hook  Force  Food 
taMU  autornutfcally  feeds  cutter— saves  wairo  and  board  of 
from  one  to  three  men.  Makes  richest  fced.lncroasessllo 
toiinaKo. 

Blower  built  Indopendont  of  cutter.  Lot  your  fan  spin  fast 
or  slow*  the  speed  of  knife  shaft  is  uncbanirt^.  No  bolt  to 
slip,  wear  out.  and  waste  time, 
money,  power.  PatonUt<l  low-spet^ 
one -pulley  vnain 
drivs  ia  fester, 
cleaner.  Save  3  1-6 
to  1-4  power  costal 
Powerfully  built.  A 
fourth  heavier  with 
wonderful  record  for 
lonjr  service.  Write  for 
latest  cataloir  and  aum- 
ple  of  chop  to 
ARDER  MFC.  CO. 
Junior  Mill—  Cobloskill,  N.Y.  or 

600  .  Smalley  MIe.Co. 

.  toOOOIbs.nMOTlperhr.  Dep.irtinenl  47 
I  6  to  8  U.  V.  Ensloe.  Manitowoc,  Wis. 


K  FFDi;  Checks  High 
i\LLr  J  Feed  Costs  Low* 


When  forced  feedine  is  most  necessary,  then  can  a 
Unadilla  Silo  prove  your  independence  of  the  feed  man. 
The  cconomic.il,  succulent  food  it  provides  will  in¬ 
crease  profits  by  incrcasine  the  milk  flow. 

From  coast  to  coast  Unadillas  are  faithfully 
servine  and  saving  for  most  successful 
dairymen.  County.  State  and  National 
officials  have  from  time  to  time  de¬ 
cided  on  the  Uiiadilla.  In  each  case 
the  Unaililla  won  out  for  quality, 
simplicity,  durability,  conven 
iencc.  Learn  why,  by  send¬ 
ing  for  free  catalog. 

Agents  Wanted. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


Vd  MORE  ROOMl 

iT. 

Globe  Silo 

An  improvement  over  all 
other  stave  silos.  Exten¬ 
sion  roof  and  other  exclusive 
features.  Double  spline  with 
tightest  scaled  joints.  No  waste 
of  strength  loosening  pinched 
doors.  Endorsed  by  all  Stale 
Granges  in  the  East. 

Save  Money  NOW— sond  for  information 
about  Globe  8ilo  iiropositioii  and  big  cash  and 
early  sliiiimunt  disoounts.  Drop  postal  »t  oiiec  to 

GLOBE  SILO  CO.,  2-1 2  Willow  SL, Sidney, N.y. 


THE  INDIANA  SILO 

Fifty  thousand  arc  now  in 
use  on  the  fi  nest  farms  in 
America. 

If  you  are  going  to  buy  a  silo 
—this  satisfactory  service  ren¬ 
dered  everywhere — should  be 
of  special  interest  to  you. 

The  cost  of  all  materials  ii 
advancing  like  the  price  of 
wheat  and  corn. 

^Vhy  not  save  money  by 
contracting  for  your  eilo 
now.  It  undoubtedly  will  cost  you  more 
next  spring  or  summer. 

Let  us  send  you  our  proposition — to  con¬ 
tract  now  for  your  silo  and  deliver  it  later. 

We  still  have  openini^s  for  a  limit¬ 
ed  uumber  oi  farmer  agents. 

INDIANA  SILO  CO. 

518  Union  Building,  ANDERSON,  INDIANA 
518  Exchange  Bldg.,  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

518  Indiana  Building  DES  MOINES.JOWA 

518  Live  Stock  Exch.  Bldg..  FT.  WORTH.  TEXAS 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THR 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 
SILOS  . 


stront^est  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  tlie  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take^uphoop^- 
continuous  open-tioor  front— air«ticht  door  and  pct» 
*nanent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features^  Tke 
fotoniatlonal  8IIo  Co.f  lift  Flood  Rtdfr.  MFadTillo.  pn 


$10,000.00 


Backs  this  saw. 
As  low  as 

.$7.90 


It  is  thi  best  and  cheapest  saw  made. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
Portable 
Wood 


Saw 


is  easy  to  operate. 

Only  $7.90  saw  made  to 
which  ripping  talilo  ran 
bo  added.  Giiarnntec<l 
1  year.  Money  refunded 
if  not  eatisfactory. 
Send  for  catalog. 

Hcrtzler  &  Zook  Co. 


Box 


3^  Belleville^ Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ‘‘square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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AILING  ANIMALS 


Ringworm 

I  liavo  .T  (l.'iiry  of  seven  cows,  five  of 
which  are  heifers.  They  have  bare  si»ots 
on  the  top  of  their  tails  reacIiiiiR  hack 
for  at  least  10  inches;  also  spots  on  their 
hips  and  neck,  shoulders  and  legs.  'I’ln* 
hair  seems  scurfy  and  easily  falls  out, 
an<l  the  cattle  rub  these  parts  until  they 
are  raw  and  sore,  and  it  is  rapidly 
spreiiding.  'I'wo  of  these  heifers  seem 
partially  itaralyzed  at  times  and  cannot 
^'et  on  their  feet  or  stand,  ('an  yon  tell 
me  what  is  the  trouble  and  what  to  do? 

rennsyU  ania.  A.  B. 

Scrub  the  spots  perfectly  clean  and 
then  wet  them  at  intervals  of  five  days 
with  a  solution  of  two  pounds  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  copper  and  one  gallon  of  water. 
Pure  tin(;ture  of  iodine  applied  twice 
daily  is  als-o  effective,  (.'leanse,  disin¬ 
fect  and  whitewash  the  stable.  Allow 
the  lame  heifers  a  box  stall.  If  the 
trouble  is  not  caused  by  tuberculosis  of 
the  bones  they  may  then  recover. 

A.  S.  A. 


Garget;  Warts 

1.  Heifer's  udder  is  quite  large  and 
lumpy.  I  rub  it  every  day,  but  do  not 
seem  to  do  an.v  good.  I  have  applied  no 
ointment  or  grease.  2.  Would  you  ad¬ 
vise  a  remedy  for  warts  on  cattle. 

Ma.ssachusetts.  J.  B.  E. 

1.  Twice  daily  rub  in  a  mixture  of  one 
part  each  of  turpentine  and  fluid  ex¬ 
tracts  of  poke  root  and  belladonna  leaves 
and  five  parts  of  lanolin,  lard  or  sweet 
oil. 

2.  Twi.st  f)ff  large  warts  that  have  nar¬ 

row  neek.s’.  'J'o  nias.ses  of  small  warts  ap¬ 
ply  daily  by  rubbing  best  castor  oil  fresh 
goose  grease  or  axle  grease.  Pine  tar 
also  is  useful.  A.  s.  a. 


Worms 

I  have  a  mare  which  has  been  affected 
with  worms  for  some  weeks  past;  the.v 
are  the  color  and  size  of  earthworms.  I 
have  u.sed  the  remedy  so  often  prescribed 
by  you  but  it  seems  to  have  no  effect. 
This  horse  is  young  and  has  little  to  do 
beyond  a  three-mile  drive  morning  and 
evening,  but  she  never  displays  any  life 
as  a  young  horse  should ;  she  also 
stumbles,  seems  to  have  a  weakness  in 
the  joint  above  the  hoof  in  front  feet. 
.\fter  trying  different  combinations  I  am 
feeding  .Alfalfa  feed,  bmight  ready-mixed; 


it  contains  corn,  and  I  do  not  know  what 
elst*-;  she  also  gets  clean  mixetl  hay  for 
roughage.  S.  C.  w. 

I’eunsylvania. 

If  she  has  “blood  worms”  (schleros- 
toma  equimim)  medicine  often  has  little 
eff*Hd,  and  such  worms  often  kill  colts. 
Allow  free  access  to  rock  salt.  Feed  whole 
oats,  wheat  bran,  ear  corn  and  mixed 
clover  hay.  Allow  green  grass  in  season, 
Niglit  and  morning  for  two  weeks  mix 
in  the  feed  as  a  tonic  a  tahlespooiiful  of 
a  mixture  of  equal  <piautitie.s  by  weight 
Ilf  powdered  copperas,  saltpeter,  mix 
vomica,  gentian  root  and  fenugreek.  Rc- 
lieat  if  necessary  after  an  interval  of 
two  weeks.  A.  B.  A. 


Itching  Skin 

Some  time  .ago  I  bought  a  collie  puppy. 
He  is  now  about  Hi  weeks  old  and  ap¬ 
pears  healthy,  but  he  bites  and  claws 
himself  sore.  lie  is  washed  with  dog  soap 
and  is  clean.  He  is  healthy  and  grows, 
and  does  not  yet  any  meat  to  eat  at  all ; 
some  thin  bi'otli  and  a  little  l)re.,d. 

New  .lersey.  w.  L.  P. 

Feed  the  dog  moat.  That  is  the  ;iat- 
nral  feed  for  a  dog,  and  it  is  a  mistake 
to  feed  a  lot  of  bread  and  iiotatiM's  and 
tithoi*  starchy  feel.  T.ct  him  live  an  out¬ 
door  life.  AVash  him  with  a  coal  lar  diji 
solution  made  according  to  directions 
given  on  the  label  of  the  container.  Fleas 
may  be  causing  the  irritation.  A.  s.  A. 


Trouble  with  Calf 

I  am  feeding  my  .lersey  calf,  four 
niiiutlis  old,  equal  parts  cornmeal.  ground 
oats  and  bran,  cooked,  two  quarts,  half 
morning  and  night,  hay  and  oats  and  pea 
hay.  It  docs  not  grow,  getting  thinner, 
large  stomach.  AA'hat  is  the  trouble? 

New  A’ork.  i>.  U-  A. 

The  calf  needs  sweet  skim-milk  or  use 
a  commercial  calf  meal,  made  according 
to  directions  given  by  the  manufacturer. 
1  >o  not  cook  the  food.  Feed  a  little  often 
at  first  and  increase  the  quantity  gradu- 
all.v.  Add  lime  water  freely  to  the  milk 
if  it  does  not  agree  with  the  calf,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  an  abnormal  condition  of  the 
manure.  S- 


Indigestion 

AVill  yon  .advdse  me  Avliat  to  give  .a 
burse  to'  correct  hi.s  urine  and  bowels? 
The  urine  is  a  brownish  color  and  there 
is  a  chalky  substance  on  the  tloor  left 
after  the  urine  runs  off.  AV’hile  standing  in 
the  barn  his  bowels  are  apparently  all 
right,  but  after  being  worked  a  short  time 
they  become  quite  loose.  The  horse  is 
only  six  years  old  and  this  condition  lias 
existed  for  some  time.  I  have  tried  a  con¬ 
dition  powder  which  only  corrects  for  a 
time.  G.  It.  G. 

Indigestion  is  the  entire  cause  of  the 

symptoms  described.  There  is  nothing 

wrong  with  the  kidneys  or  bladder.  In 
all  prohahilit.v  the  trouble  has  come  from 
overfeeding  and  lack  of  exercise.  Allow 
the  horse  a  roomy  box  stall  in  the  stable 
and  never  let  him  stand  for  .a  single  day 
without  work  or  exercise.  Have  his  teeth 
attended  to  by  .a  veterinarian  and  then 
feed  whole  oats,  wheat  bran,  oar  corn  and 
mixed  clover  and  timothy  hay.  Feed 

about  half  ordinary  rations  at  first  and 
increase  the  amount  as  he  improves.  Alix 
powdered  wood  charcoal  freely  with  tlic 
feed,  A.  s.  A. 


Lice 

I  am  frequently  troubled  with  li«‘C  on 
cattle.  I  have  tried  kerosene  and  lard,  hut 
it  does  not  seem  to  get  rid  of  them.  1  low 
would  oil  of  larkspur  do?  If  it  would  he 
all  right,  how  much  should  I  use  for  one 
application  on  a  drove  of  eight  cows  and 
Low  often  need  it  be  applied?  M.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

We  have  not  used  oil  of  larkspur  but 
commonly  jirescribe  a  tea  of  stavesacre  or 
larkspur  seeds  made  by  pouring  a  quart 
of  boiling  water  upon  each  ounce  of  the 
seeds  and  allowing  it  to  stand  covered  for 
12  hours,  then  strain  and  apply  to  in¬ 
fected  parts  of  the  body  as  often  as  seen 
to  be  necessary.  a.  s.  a. 


Father  (presiding  at  the  Sunday  din¬ 
ner)  :  “When  I  was  a  boy  I  was  glad 
enough  to  get  dry  bread  for  my  dinner.” 
Little  Son :  “AVell,  daddy,  you’re  having 
a  much  better  time  now  that  you’re  liv¬ 
ing  with  us,  eh?” — Melbourne  Austral¬ 
asian. 


DOYOl 
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HELP 

1  We  have  many  able-bodied  young 

I  men,  mostly  without  farming 
experie  nee,  who  wish  to  work 

1  on  farms.  If  you  need  a  good, 

F  steady  sober  man,  write  for  an 
_  order  blank. Ours  is  aphilanthrop- 
1  ic  organization  and  we  make  no 

■  charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

7  THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOOETY 

■  176  Second  Avenue  New  York  Gty 

Farm  Help  Wanted 


wanted — Men  who  can  milk  15  cows  no  other 
experience  necessary;  certified  milk  dairy,  27 
miles  from  New  York;  no  boozers.  Address  NO. 
2035,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  farmer’s  son  of  character  and  pur¬ 
pose  for  farm  work:  must  milk  five  cows. 
.7.  <).  HALE,  HyUeld,  .Mass. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  scyeral  suggestions  received  recent¬ 
ly.  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable  BUBAL 
NEW-TOBKEB  readers  to  supply  each  other's  wants. 
If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  It 
known  here.  This  Rate  will  be  5  Ceuta  a  word,  pay¬ 
able  In  advance.  The  name  and  address  must  bo 
counted  as  part  of  the  advertisement.  No  display 
type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products.  Help  and  Posl- 
ttons  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only.  Deal¬ 
ers,  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers’  announce¬ 
ments  not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other 
live  stock  advertisements  will  go  under  proper  head¬ 
ings  on  other  pages.  Seed  and -Nursery  advertisoments 
will  not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  In  the  following  week’s  Issue, 


Farm  Help  Wanted 

WANTED— Agricultural  College  graduate  to  act 
as  assistant  farm  manager  and  agricultural 
instructor  In  boys’  farm  scliool,  before  May  IStti. 
I’rnotical  experience  essential.  Charge  of  dormi¬ 
tory  and  occasional  atlilotlos;  $50  with  board 
and  lodging;  advance  if  satisfactory.  Apply 
RIGGS,  Lakeville,  Conn. 

SIN(iLR  M.AN  WANTED,  first  class,  good  habits 
and  good  worker,  to  drive  team  and  do  gen¬ 
eral  work  on  poultry  farm;  good  wages  to  tlm 
riglit  man.  Address  IROQUOIS  POULTRY 

FARM,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

W.ANTED — .V  farmer’s  (ianghter  of  ebaractor  for 
housework;  modern  improvements.  MBS. 

.A.  .M.  1’.  HALE,  Byfleld,  .Mass. 

W.ANTED — Man  about  .35  years  old  to  work  on 
l.oiig  Island  farm,  imist  milk  and  care  for 
farm  horses  and  ehiekeiis,  ns  well  as  nnder- 
.standlng  raising  vegetables;  wages  $30  a  montlt 
and  board  and  lodging.  Call  before  9:30  A.  .M. 
or  after  6.  8(U3  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.,  City.  MRS. 

C.  S.  GUTHKIE. 

W.A.NTED — A'onng  single  man  for  general  farm 
work;  must  lie  strong  and  healtliy;  willing 
and  obliging  and  furnish  references  ns  to  cliar- 
acter,  etc.;  wages  $40  ni)d  hoard';  no  user  of 
liiiuor  need  appl.v.  Address  OK.ANGE  COUNTY, 
No.  2167,  care  Itural  New-Yorker. 

SINGI.E  MEN  WANTED  for  general  farm 
work;  tio  boozers;  wages,  .$35  and  board  for 
good  competent  men.  NO.  2184,  care  Uurnl 
New-Yorker. 

W.ANTED — A  married  man  to  work  on  a  farm 
about  50  miles  from  New  Y'ork  City,  particn- 
larly  to  drive  and  work  with  horses;  also  to 
boarif  several  single  men  working  on  the  same 
farm.  I'lill  particulars  will  be  given  on  Inquiry. 
Address  P.  O.  BOX  "0,”  Monroe,  N.  Y. 

GENEBAL  HOUSF.WORKER— Very  easy  posi¬ 
tion.  Family  of  two.  Comfortable  country 
homo  near  New  York;  must  bo  good  plain  cooU; 
.$25  monthly.  NO.  2171,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — .-A.  good  cow  man,  single,  .$45  and 
board,  on  a  geutleman's  idace,  with  room  and 
bath;  must  be  a  clean-cut  young  man  and 
speak  English.  NO.  2177,  care  Itural  New- 

Yorker. 

WANTED — On  private  estate  In  Essex  Co.,  N.  .7., 
man  without  family,  who  has  some  experience 
in  vegetable  growing  and  general  work:  $55  jier 
month  and  4-room  cottage.  Apply  Sl’I’EltlN- 
TENDENT,  No.  2175,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

W.ANTED — At  once,  handy  married  man  for 
farm  work;  good  teamster  and  able  to  milk; 
steady  Job  to  riglit  man  witli  liou.se,  wood,  milk 
and  garden;  references  required.  L.  B.  P-AI.,- 
MER,  I’omfret  Center,  Conn. 

W.A.NTKD — Competent  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work;  no  washing,  no  cooking;  bouse  quar¬ 
ter  mile  from  station:  has  all  oouvenicuces. 
Address  WIL.SON  8.  HOAVELL,  Pleasautville, 

N.  T. 

WANTED— Single  man  to  take  eliarge  of  vege¬ 
table  aiiif  llowcr  garden  with  hot  bed  frames. 
Private  jilai'c.  AVngos  $40  and  board.  Good 
place  for  right  man.  NO.  2183,  care  Rural 
New-Y'orker. 

Situations  Wanted 

POT.'LTRY’M.VN  wants  position  or  as  partner; 

no  college  theories;  actual  experience;  has 
proved  a  success.  Address  MELTjEN VILI.E,  N. 
Y.,  Box  74. 

AGRICUr.,TUUAL  college  stuifcnt  desires  work 
immediately  on  poullr.v  farm  near  New  York 
City.  Address  M.  ADLER,  140  College  -Ave., 
Ithaca,  N.  Y'. 

EXPERIENCED  American  carpenter  and  general 
repair  man  wishes  to  make  change;  gentle¬ 
man’s  estate;  references.  NO.  2165,  care  Itural 
New-Yorker. 

WHAT  POSITION  and  wages  will  Jersey  peach 
grower  offer  sober,  industrious  married  man 
who  has  charge  of  orchard  now?  NO.  2H'i4,  earo 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED  as  farm  manager  or  car¬ 
penter  on  gentleman’s  estate,  understand  ag¬ 
riculture  and  implements,  horses,  poultry,  lacu- 
bators,  brooders,  building  and  repair  work; 
marrleif;  30;  no  tobacco  or  liquor;  refereueci, 
BOX  417,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

HERDSMAN  open  for  position  May  1st:  single; 

aged  28;  good  buttermaker  and  calf  raiser; 
Cornell  graduate:  private  herd  preferred;  refer¬ 
ences;  wages  $50  per  month  and  hoard. 
HERDSMAN,  No.  2168,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Change  of  position  on  farm  ns  work¬ 
ing  foreman  It  small  place,  or  superintendent 
if  large;  generally  qualified  and  experienced; 
married:  ageif  38.  Could  bring  some  excellent 
help.  NO.  2166,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  MAN  wishes  position  on  dairy  or 
poultry  farm;  experienced;  have  3  ehlldrcu. 
JOHN  SEA.MAN,  124i,i  McConigly  St.,  Johns¬ 
town,  Pa. 

WANTED — May  fifteenth,  another  Job  as  farm 
manager,  reason,  owner  of  present  proposition 
selling  out.  Am  lifetime  farmer,  Cornell  (agri¬ 
cultural)  preiiaratlon;  five  years’  experience  farm 
manager,  former  farm  bureau  assistant,  operate 
gas  and  steam  machinery;  handle  all  kinds  help 
by  working  directly  with  iny  men  In  field  and 
barns;  absolutely  temperate;  references  of 
character  and  ability.  Address  NO.  2170,  care 
RuraL  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN,  25,  single,  clean  cut,  Intelligent, 
desires  position  on  farm  or  country  estate; 
interested  in  agrienlture;  cun  drive  car  or  act 
as  second  man.  NO.  2169,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

ELDERLY  MAN,  respectable,  responsible,  sober, 
best  references,  wishes  llsht  cmploynicnt  on 
farm  or  country  place;  can  care  for  garden, 
horse,  cow  or  poultry;  moderate  pay  and  com¬ 
fortable  home.  NO.  2179,  care  Rural  New* 
A'orker. 


WORKINO  FARM  MANAGER,  with  20  years’ 
practical  experience,  wishea  to  engage;  fitted 
to  hamile  large  proposition.  NO.  2174,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  on  up-to-date  farm  by  two 
high  school  boys,  17  years  old;  will  start  at 
once.  H.  A.  DU  BOIS,  60  Liberty  St.,  Ridge¬ 
wood,  N.  .T. 


A  YOUNG  honest  man  wants  position  on  poul¬ 
try  farm,  GOLDW.VBSER,  120  So.  First  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


RUEEDER  of  purebred  hogs  on  general  farm 
by  single  young  man;  heavy  breeds  preferred. 
NO.  217(1,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


FARM  BUl'ERINTENDEN’P  open  for  engage- 
inent  IS.")),  small  family;  life  experience  wiili 
purebred  stock;  thoroughly  understands  all  up- 
to-date  farm  machinery,  fjirin  crops.  ami 
handling  help  to  ad’vantage;  can  fnrnlsh  liigliest 
references.  .Vddress  NO.  2178,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FAR.M  SUPERTN'l’ENDENT  open  for  engage¬ 
ment  with  private  estate  or  commereial  proii- 
osition,  college  training;  life  experience  In  all 
brnuclies  of  farming.  NO.  2173,  care  Rural  New- 
Y'orker. 


Y'OUNG  M.\N  desires  position  on  a  commercial 
poultry  farm;  Iiave  charge  of  poultry  farm 
now;  state  salary  paid.  NO.  2180,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOT’Nc;  M.\N  desires  jiosltion  to  assist  super- 
intendent  on  dairy  farm  or  take  care  of  dairy 
farm  for  an  appreciative  elderly  couple;  tlirec 
summers’  experience  on  farms  and  a  1!.  S.  grail- 
iiato  ('omieeticut  .Agricultural  College;  estate 
preferred';  state  salary  paid.  NO.  2181,  care 
Rural  New-Y'orker. 


F.VRMER  and  gardener  wislu's  a  position  as 
■  foreman  working  on  estate,  life  experience 
with  cattle,  liorses,  poultry,  etc.;  A  No.  I  veg- 
ctabli'  grower,  orcliards,  soils,  crops,  Americans; 
age  47;  no  cliildren;  good  credentials;  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  NO.  2182,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FttR  RENT — In  desirable  location,  Frederick 
(’ounty,  Maryland,  near  State  road,  4  miles 
from  town  of  .'i.OOIt  intinbitants;  convenient  to 
cliurchcs  and  scliools,  twenty  acres  of  fertile 
land,  14  suitable  for  garden  trucking:  t!  in  tine, 
young  orchard,  37  bearing  aiiple,  11  bearing 
pears,  23  bearing  pouch  trees,  4-ro()m  stone 
iuniso,  water  at  door,  largo  barn,  poultry  lionses 
and  pig  pens,  etc.,  $20  per  month;  immediate 
liosscssUm.  references  exchanged.  NO.  2159, 
earo  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


FOR  SALE — 117  acres,  three  miles  northeast  of 
Round  r,ake,  .Minn.;  lake  shore  front;  a 
money  maker.  NO.  2153,  care  Itural  New- 
Yorker. 


I'OUR  F.VR.MS  for  sale,  chicken,  fruit  and  truck. 

HARRY  V.VIL,  owner.  Now  Milford,  Orange 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.ALE — Upstate  farm  110  acres,  machinery 
included,  135  miles  from  New  Y'ork;  very  fer¬ 
tile;  only  $600  cash  rc(|iilrcd:  balance  mortgage. 
Address  ROX  454,  Sayvilic,  N.  Y. 


VNEXCEI.LEI),  Hubiirban.  65-acre  fruit-truck- 
poultry  farm;  good  buildings;  railroad  sidiiig 
witli  factory  sites;  cold  storage,  schools, 
churches,  libraries,  tlieaters  and  niilcadam 
roads.  Also  255-aerc,  well  watered,  blue  grass 
dairy,  or  grain  and  stock  farm;  good  buildings, 
macadam  road;  3  inllos  to  railroad;  50  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  Add'ress  “OWNER,”  401  S.  Hraddock 
St.,  AVlnchestor,  Va. 


D.VIRY  FARM  FOR  SALE— 211  actres,  carry  40 
cows,  team,  good  buildings,  nicely  situated, 
concrete  tloors,  12-roomed  house;  modern  con¬ 
veniences,  never  failing  springs,  45°F.  Crand 
situation  for  lake;  six  miles  to  railroad;  on  R. 
F.  D.;  with  or  without  stock.  .A.  L.  TUORLNG- 
TON,  Roscoe,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 


F.VIfM  FOR  S.AI.E  of  lOO  acres  at  Monroe, 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.;  splendid  barn  to  accom¬ 
modate  40  head  of  cattle;  running  water;  10 
mimites’  walk  from  Monroe  depot,  5  minutes 
from  driving  park,  situated  on  state  road;  tin* 
very  place  for  one  interested  iii  trotting  horses, 
.Moiins!  Is  on  the  main  lino  of  tlie  Erie  R.  It.; 
55  miles  from  New  York.  For  particulars  appl.v 
to  W.M.  J.  GORRIE,  Monroe,  Orange  Co..  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — To  rent,  with  buying  option,  farm 
suited  to  poultry,  near  Morehead  City,  Nortli 
Cnrollmi;  would  occupy  Sept.  1st.  NO.  2172, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Seventy-four-acre  farm  four  miles 
from  Danbury,  Comi.,  35,0(X)  pop.;  18  miles 
liridgeport,  180, ()0I)  population;  1'4  mile  to  sta¬ 
tion,  cspeeially  adapted  to  iioultry  and'  hogs: 
will  keep  ten  cows  and  team.  Apply  to  A.  K. 
HEATH,  Owner,-  Creamery,  I’a, 


AV.AN'TEI) — Farm  for  rent  option  of  buying, 
New  Jersey  or  Connecticut  preBcrred;  witliiu 
25  miles  of  New  York.  .MORRIS  TRAN,  792 
E.  176th  .St.,  New  York. 


F.AR.M  sixty  acres,  Erie  County  potato  belt; 

liouse.  barn,  berries.  ED.  SHELDON,  Low- 
Vllle,  N.  T. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE — Empire  Grain  Drill,  ton  hoed  steel 
frame;  nearly  new.  F.  A.  WILTSIE,  Soiitli 
Bethlehem,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.ALE — Three  bottom  John  Deere,  No.  2  en¬ 
gine  plow;  power  lift,  new  last  year,  $166. 
0.  M.  GIBBS,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 4-unit  Sharpies  Mechanical  Milker, 
in  good  condition,  gives  satlsfaetion,  selling  It 
heeauso  have  sold  most  of  my  dairy;  German 
silver  buckets.  I'riee  $275.  NO.  2152,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  S.ATiE — Good  second-band  bee  hives. 

GEORGE  BOLSTER,  Uoruell,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — lutcrnatiuual  Ensilage  Cutter,  Ken¬ 
tucky  drill,  new.  R.  SOUTH,  Ballston,  N.  Y. 


NO.  12  SEl’ARATOR,  1  hundred  gal.  capacity, 
Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  zinc  milk  tank; 
no  fair  offer  refused.  W.  F.  HAMILTON,  293 
West  Housatonic  St.,  nttsfield.  Mass. 


TWO  NEWTOWN  RrooUer  Stoves,  1917,  one 
large  size,  $20;  one  $25  size,  $15;  been  used 
once  this  year,  RAUL  KUHL,  Copper  Hill, 

^  •  Jt 


WANTED — Locust  lumber  In  logs  or  sawed  in 
planks.  11.  G.  PAYNE,  Sulfern,  N.  Y. 


VERMONT  Maple  Sugar  amf  Syrup,  direct  from 
the  best  camps  to  customers,  choicest  new 
A'ermoiit  maple  syrup  iu  1  gal.  cans.  $1.35; 
gal.  cans,  75e;  maple  sugar,  2,  6,  7,  10,  13-.  . 
palls  at  18c  per  lb.,  2,  4,  7,  8  and  16-oz.  cakes, 
23c  per  lb.,  F.  O.  B. ;  remit  with  order.  JAY  T. 
S.Mri’H,  RuiHwt,  Vermout. 


FOR  SALE — Candee  Incubator  (3,066),  good 
comlitiou.  WHITE  OAK  ROULTRY  FAR.M. 
Spotswood,  New  Jersey. 


F.o.b. 

Racine 


$1150 

Milchell  Junior— a  40  h.  p.  Six 
120-inch  Wheelbase 

Prico^  advanced  to  ^  ^ 


$1460 


7-Passenger— 48-Horsepower 
127-inch  Wheelbase 


F,  o.  b. 
Racine 


Trust  John  W.  Bate 

To  Build  a  Car  As  You  Want  It 


The  latest  Mitchells  will  show  you  that 
John  W.  Bate  is  a  master  at  building 
cars. 

You  have  never,  at  any  price,  seen  a  car 
so  complete.  You  have  never  seen  such 
luxury,  so  much  over-strength,  at  any¬ 
where  near  our  price. 

How  Mr.  Bate  Works 

Mr.  Bate,  the  great  efficiency  expert,  has 
spent  14  years  on  Mitchells.  The  latest 
Mitchell  is  his  19th  model.  It  is  the  final 
result  of  700  improvements. 

But  he  started  by  building  this  model 
plant,  which  now  covers  45  acres.  He 
spent  millions  of  dollars  to  build  and  equip 
it  to  build  this  one  type  economically. 

Nowhere  else  in  the  world  could  a  car 
like  the  Mitchell  be  built  at  the  Mitchell 
cost.  His  methods  will  save  us  on  this 
year’s  output  about  $4,000,000. 

^t  is  that  saving  which  pays  for  all  the 
Mitchell  extras,  and  gives  men  these 
matchless  cars. 

31  Extra  Features 

There  are  31  features  in  the  Mitchell 
which  nearly  all  cars  omit.  Things  like  a 
power  tire  pump,  reversible  headlights, 
dashboard  engine  primer,  ball-bearing 
steering  gear. 

There  is  more  beauty  and  luxury  than 


was  ever  before  combined  in  a  modest- 
priced  car.  The  reason  is,  we  build  our 
own  bodies.  And  all  we  save  goes  into 
this  extra  luxury. 

And  no  other  car  has  Bate  cantilever 
springs.  They  make  the  Mitchell  ride 
like  an  aeroplane.  In  two  years’  use,  on 
many  thousand  cars,  not  one  of  these 
springs  has  broken. 

100%  Over-Strength 

But  the  chief  Mitchell  extra  is  double 
strength  in  every  vital  part.  In  the  past 
three  years  we  have  doubled  our  margins 
of  safety.  We  are  making  the  Mitchell  a 
lifetime  car.  Three  of  these  cars  have 
already  run  over  200,000  miles  each.  That’s 
40  years  of  ordinary  service. 


size.  All  parts  which  get  a  major  strain 
are  built  of  Chrome -Vanadium. 

In  these  days  of  high  steel  prices,  any 
car  which  is  built  this  way  is  either  rare 
or  costly. 

Everything  You  Want 

Mr.  Bate  has  worked  14  years  to  com¬ 
bine  in  Mitchells  everything  you  want. 
He  spent  one  year  in  Europe,  to  glean  the 
best  ideas  from  there. 

Before  designing  this  year’s  Mitchells, 
his  artists  and  experts  examined  257  new 
models.'  So  all  the  known  attractions  are 
combined  in  these  Mitchell  cars. 

One  Size,  $1150 


Over  440  parts  are  built  of  toughened  The  smaller  Mitchell  Mitchell  Junior 

steel.  All  safety  parts  are  vastly  over-  costs  only  $1150.  Yet  it  is  a  powerful 

Six,  with  a  120-inch  wheelbase.  You 
never  saw  such  value  in  a  car  around  this 
price. 

But  the  larger  Mitchell  offers  special 
value.  See  both  sizes.  See  the  extra 
features,  the  extra  beauty  and  the  extra 
strength.  You  will  want  a  Bate-built 
Mitchell  then  for  the  car  you  buy  to 
keep. 

If  you  don’t  know  the  nearest  Mitchell 
dealer,  ask  us  for  his  name. 

MITCHELL  MOTORS  COMPANY.  Inc. 
Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


TWO  SIZES 

— ®  roomy,  7-passenger  Six, 
iVlllClltJH  127-inch  wheelbase  and 

ahighly-developed48-horsepowermotor. 
Price  $1460,  f.  o.  b.  Racine 

iVlltClieil  junior  similar  lines, 
with  120-inch  wheelbase  and  a  40-horse¬ 
power  motor— X  -inch  smaller  bore. 

Price  $1150,  f.  o.  b.  Racine 

Price  will  be  advanced  to  $1195  on  May  Tenth. 
Also  six  styles  of  enclosed  and  convert¬ 
ible  bodies.  Also  new  Club  Roadster. 
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A  Holstein  Dairy  Herd  in  Wayne  County,  Ill. 
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SMITH  FORM-A-TRACTOR 


Michigan  Boulevard  at  16th  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Guaranteed  to  do  the 
Work^fFour  Horses 


Make  a 


Smith  E 


m 


V*'lW 


orm-a  Tractor 


Put  More  Acreage  at  Work 

INTENSIFY  your  farming  —  put  more  acres  at  work —  get  bigger  crops 
out  of  the  acres  you  are  now  using.  If  only  for  NATIONAL  EMERGENCIES 
alone,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  seethat  your  crops  are  bigger  than  ever 
before.  PLOW— PLANT— do  all  your  farm  work  in  the  most  intensive  way 
with  the  implements  that  give  you  the  most  intensive  farm  effort.  Smith 
Form-a-Tractor  on  your  farm  will  INCREASE  your  land  VALUE  per  acre — 
increase  the  acres  under  cultivation— increase  your  value  to  the  com¬ 
munity  and  your  earning  value  to  yourself. 

Conserve  your  resources  —  intensify  your  farming  effort  with  the  utmost 
economy.  Smith  Form-a-Tractor  allows  you  to  use  the  wonderful  power  of 
your  Ford  touring  car  or  roadster  and  convert  it  into  money  earning  power 
on  your  farm — without  in  any  way  detracting  from  the  efficiency  of  your 
Ford  as  a  touring  car  or  roadster,  or  from  its  service  to  you. 


Smith  Form-a-Tractor  easily 
works  in  freshly  plowed  fields 
doing  what  you  ordinarily 
use  four  horses  to  do. 


With  Smith  Form-a-Tractor 
you  can  haul  your  heaviest 
loaded  farm  wagons  either 
over  the  road  or  out  of  your 
fields  faster  and  more  econom¬ 
ically  than  in  any  other  way. 


Four-Horse  Ability 

Without  adding  a  cent  to  your  investment  ex¬ 
cept  $255  for  the  Smith  Form-a-Tractor,  you 
immediately  add  four-horse  working  ability  to 
your  farm  simply  by  utilizing  the  power  in 
your  Ford  which  would  otherwise  lie  idle. 
And  this  four-horse  working  ability  is  appli¬ 
cable  to  every  bit  of  farm  work  that  you  now 
need  four  horses  to  do. 

Unhampered  by  Weather 

Smith  Form-a-Tractor  used  with  your  Ford 
touring  car  or  roadster  gives  you  four-horse 
working  ability  in  all  weather.  Even  on  the 
hottest  days  when  horses  drop  dead  in  the 
harness  from  exhaustion,  Smith  Form-a-Trac¬ 
tor  will  work  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  if 
necessary,  unaffected  by  heat — unaffected  by 
any  weather  condition — always  serviceable — 
always  efficient — always  saving  you  75  cents 
out  of  every  dollar  you  now  spend  to  main¬ 
tain  horses  in  the  same  work. 

Work  Faster— Better 

Smith  Form-a-Tractor  will  easily  plow  seven 
acres  to  every  four  acres  you  can  plow  with 
horses.  It  will  operate  steadily  at  a  speed  of 
2V2  to  3  miles  an  hour.  It  will  plow  deeper, 
and  in  every  other  line  of  farm  work  it  will 
show  the  same  superiority  over  horse  service 
that  it  shows  in  plowing. 

Use  it  for  hauling  heavily  loaded  farm  wag¬ 
ons  out  of  your  fields. 

What  Smith  Form-a-Truck  with  its  famous 
Convertible  Eight-in-One  Farm  Body  has 
meant  to  general  farm  hauling.  Smith  Form¬ 
a-Tractor  means  to  every  other  form  of  farm 


work.  The  day  of  expensive  farm  horses  is 
gone;  the  day  of  economical  power  is  here  in 
Smith  Form-a-Tractor. 

This  is  What  You  Get 

In  Smith  Form-a-Tractor  you  get,  as  perma¬ 
nent  features  of  your  Ford,  a  new  radiator, 
cellular  type,  ten  times  as  efficient  as  the  or¬ 
dinary  Ford  radiator,  guaranteeing  perfect 
tractor  operation,  increased  serviceability 
from  Ford  touring  car  or  roadster. 

You  get  the  famous  Strong  Force  Feed  Oiling 
System,  fully  patented,  pumping  oil  to  the 
crank  shaft  bearings  through  a  sight  feed  on 
the  dash.  You  get  the  attachment  with 
reinforcing  frame  which  extends  the  full 
length  of  the  Ford  frame,  underneath  it. 

Wide  tractor  wheels,  each  equipped  with  twenty-seven 
conical  lugs,  give  eleven  to  one  increase  in  Ford  pull¬ 
ing  power  through  roller  pinion  and  bull  ring  drive 
system  with  the  power  applied  downward,  keeping 
the  strain  away  from  the  Ford  developing  maximum 
pulling  power  in  tractor  wheels.  And  you  get  a  con¬ 
version  which  takes  only  15  minutes  to  install  or  re¬ 
move,  after  the  two  permanent  features — the  radiator 
and  the  oiling  system— have  been  installed. 

Do  Not  Delay 

Every  farmer  interested  in  developing  the  maximum 
earning  power  of  his  farm  will  use  Smith  Form-a- 
Tractor.  Do  not  delay  in  placing  your  order.  If  there 
is  no  dealer  near  you,  send  the  coupon  below  with  $10 
attached  to  it  and  we  will  ship  you  a  Smith  Form-a- 
Tractor,  sight  draft  attached  to  bill  of  lading. 

If  you  want  further  Information  before  you  make 
your  purchase,  check  off  the  booklet  you  want  . 

and  send  us  the  coupon.  But  act  NOW!  < 


SMITH 
FORM-A- 
TRACTOR 

Michis.Mi  Ave., 
at  16th  St., 
Chica^u. 
Gentlemen:— 
Attached  find  $10.00 
^  which  1  am  eendinjc  you 
^  ns  a  deposit  forone  Smith 
Form  -  a  -  Tractor.  Please 

/ship  attachment  to  me  sub¬ 
ject  to  your  usual  terms,  sight 
^  draft  attached  to  bill  of  ladio?* 
i  Catalog  .  „ 

I  Tractor  DesiRi)  Folder 
Tractor  Efficiency 
Folder  ^ 

Four-Horse  Work  at 
.  One-Horse  Cost 
Folder 
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Silage  and  Farm  Fertility 

Does  It  Produce  an  Acid  Manure  ? 

What  element  in  stable  inannre  i.s  lost  by  eontimied 
feeding  of  silage  and  what  coininercial  fertilizer  is 
needed  to  make  good  that  lossV  We  notice  tluit  on 
some  of  onr  best  dairy  farms,  heavily  nniiuired,  and 
with  the  same  care  and  cultivation,  crops  cannot  be 
raised  as  they  were  10  years  or  more  ago,  before  tlie 
advent  of  the  silo.  u.  c. 

31cIIenry  Co.,  Ill. 

Not  Due  to  the  Silage 

I  SHOULD  be  inclined  to  question  the  accuracy  of 
the  observation  that  the  yield  of  crops  is  falling 
off  on  faruns  where  heavy  silage  feeding  prevails. 
If  the  crops  on  such  farms  are  falling  off,  then  It 
cannot  be  due  to  the  acid  condition  of  the  soil  due 
to  sllage-fed  cows.  The  acids  in  silage  are  organic 
acids,  and  these  are  entirely  broken  up  in  the  diges¬ 
tive  processes,  otherwise  thej'  would  seriously  inter- 


Ifnch  of  the  nitrogen  consumed  by  tliei^e  crops 
will  be  obtained  directly  from  the  atmosphere,  if  an 
intelligent  .system  of  crop  rotation  is  practisefl,  Init 
all  of  the  phos] (horns  and  calcium  must  come  from 
the  soil,  and  the  more  thorough  the  .system  of  farm¬ 
ing  the  more  rapid  will  be  the  depletion  of  the 
soil  in  these  elements. 

For  a  time  the  abundance  of  nitrogen  and  potas¬ 
sium  carried  back  to  the  land  in  the  manure,  .sup¬ 
plemented  by  the  nitrogen  captured  from  the  air 
by  leguminous  crop.s,  and  the  mineral  elements 
Avorked  OA'er  and  'made  available  by  these  crops, 
may  enable  all  the  crops  to  draw'  upon  the  reserve 
suppls'  of  phosphorus  and  calcium  stored  by  Nature 
ill  the  soil :  but  the  time  will  eA'eiitually  come  on  all 
soils — and  much  earlier  on  those  naturally  de¬ 
ficient  in  these  elements — when  Nature  Avill  put  an 
embargo  on  this  procedure,  lest  the  heedless  far- 


soil  as  .soon  as  to  one  derived  from  sandstones  or 
granites,  hut  the  calcium  .supply  may  be  maiiitaiiiod 
for  a  'much  longer  period  if  limestones  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  making  of  the  land. 

The  soil  of  the  home  farm  of  the  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  is  a  thin,  .silty  clay,  derived  from 
shales  and  .sandstones,  and  one  Avhich  has  beeii 
subjected  to  an  exhaustive  system  of  agriculture 
for  nearly  a  century.  On  this  farm  the  following 
11 -year 'average  yields  of  corn  have  been  harvested: 


I’.usliels 

Treatment  ]>(‘r  acre 

Yard  manure  . .  eo.O 

Yard  manure  and  limestone .  <(0.7 

Yard  manure,  lime.stone,  acid  phosphate .  t)S.7 


Fresh  manure,  limestone,  acid  phosphate .  71.1 

The  manure  has  been  used  in  all  cases  at  the 
rate  of  eight  tons  per  acre,  the  limestone  at  the 
rate  of  two  tons  of  finely  ground  raw  stone  per 


Digging  Roadside  Soil  and  Sweet  Clover  Plants  for  Inoculating  Alfalfa.  Fig.  256 


foi'e  Avith  the  digestive  processes  of  the  ci)w.  The 
excrement  from  silage-fed  animals  A\'ould  not  con¬ 
tain  enough  additional  acid  to  make  the  .soil  fer¬ 
tilized  Avith  this  manure  acid  in  reaction.  If  the 
crop.s  on  farms  Avhere  silage  is  an  important  part 
of  the  food  fed  are  declining  in  yields,  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  some  other  cause.  f.  is.  Mi  iiFoiiD. 

Missouri  Experiment  Station. 

The  Fertility  in  Milk 

Milk  is  the  normal  food  of  the  young  animal; 
consequently,  milk  must  contain  the  materials  out 
of  which  the  skeleton  and  other  tissues  are  built, 
the  chief  of  Avhich  are  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and 
calcium.  To  get  these  materials  into  her  milk  the 
COW'  abstruots  them  from  her  food :  conse<inently, 
the  resultant  manure  can  never  carry  l)ack  to  the 
land  all  of  these  elements  that  the  crops  have  taken 
out  of  the  soil,  if  the  feed  of  the  cow  Is  limited  ro 
the  produce  of  the  farm  on  which  she  is  fed. 


mer  pull  all  the  phosphorus  and  calcium  out  of  the 
land  and  leave  none  for  his  children ;  and  the  crops 
Avill  begin  to  diminish  in  yield,  not  because  the 
manure  is  “souring”  the  laud — it  is  the  exhaustion 
of  organic  matter  from  the  .soil  that  produces  in¬ 
jurious  acidity.  neA'er  the  filling  of  the  soil  Avith 
such  matter;  it  is  the  old,  thin,  Avorn-ont  soils  that 
become  acid,  not  those  rich  in  vegetable  matter — ■ 
but  because  it  has  so  stimulated  the  crops  by  its 
abundance  of  nitrogen  and  potassium  that  they 
have  been  able  to  pull  out  .so  much  phosphorus  and 
calcium  as  to  reduce  the  supply  of  these  elements 
to  so  low  a  level  that  not  enough  is  uoav  being  made 
aA'ailahle  annually  to  meet  the  nitrogen  and  potas¬ 
sium  given  in  the  manure — for  ]>hints  as  Avell  as 
animals  and  men  require  a  “balanced  ration.” 

The  remedy  is  simple :  Add  limestone  if  the  land 
is  acid,  and  reinforce  the  manure  Avith  phosphorus. 
The  hunger  for  phosphorus  may  come  to  a  limestone 


acre,  and  the  acid  pho.sphate  at  tne  rate  of  40 
pound.s  per  ton  of  manure,  mixed  witli  the  manure 
in  .Tannary,  the  “fresh”  manure  being  spread  on 
the  land  at  once,  the  “yard”  manure  being  lefl  in 
a  flat  pile  in  an  open  barnyard  until  April  and  then 
spread  and  both  plow'ed  under  at  the  .same  time. 
These  increases  in  the  corn  croi)  have  been  folloAved 
by  further  increases  in  the  crops  following  the  corn 
Avithout  additional  treatment,  which  have  amount¬ 
ed  to  more  tlian  tlie  direct  increase  in  the  corn. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station.  ciias.  e.  tiiokne. 

Needs  Phosphate  of  Lime 

1.  I  cannot  understand  how'  the  manure  from 
silage  in  itself  Avonld  produce  any  adverse  effect 
upon  the  yield  of  various  crops.  If  animals  are 
fed,  for  example,  upon  a  combination  of  poor  hay 
and  silage  Avith  only  little  grain,  the  resulting  ma¬ 
nure  Avould  not  be  particularly  satisfactory  in  that 
it  would  probably  be  lacking  in  uitrogen,  phosphoric 


S68 


acid  and  linio.  Tlio  addition  of  a  frvain  ration  rather 
I'ich  in  jirotein  matter  wonld  improve  the  nitrogen 
eontent  of  the  mannre  and  also  tlie  phosphate  and 
lime  content.  As  near  as  I  am  al)le  to  jndge,  a 
fertilizer  rich  in  phosphoric  acid  with  a  reasonable 
l)ercentage  of  nitrogen  may  imi)rove  the  conditions. 
It  is  jji’ctty  difiicnlt  to  answer  blindly  without  be¬ 
ing  able  to  have  exact  facts  in  mind. 

2.  It  does  not  seem  reasonable  to  me  that  the 
continued  use  of  silage  as  a  food  for  animals  has 
a  tendency  to  make  the  mannre  acid.  The  organic 
acids,  snch  as  lactic  acid  and  possibly  acetic  acid 


Manure  Sampling  Tube  Showing  Cutting  Edge.  Fig.  257 


Contained  in  the  silage,  are  supposed  to  be  decom- 
l»os(‘d  and  ntilized  in  the  blood  stream  and  not  ex¬ 
creted  as  inert  matter  in  the  form  of  mannre.  I 
find  nothing  in  the  literature  to  indicate  that  the 
mannre  from  .silage-fed  cows  is  acid,  neither  have 
T  observed  it  in  my  experience.  Parties  who  make 
this  comj)laint  should  get  in  touch  with  their  own 
experiment  station  and  liave  the  entire  matter 
looked  into.  Some  other  cause  for  the  trouble  may 
be  found.  If  the  soil  has  become  acid,  a  reasonable 
application  of  calcium  carbonate  or  of  slaked  lime 
would  prove  an  efficient  corrective. 

J.  B.  LINDSEY. 

Massachusetts  Experiment  Station. 

A  Loss  of  Plant  Food 

INIanure  from  siilage  is  of  iiractically  the  same 
value  as  manure  from  dry  fodder  as  regards  ele¬ 
ments  of  fertility.  However,  in  the  case  of  manure 
from  sila^ge  there  is  perhaps  more  danger  of  loss 
of  fertility  in  the  barn  or  in  the  manure  pile  due 
to  the  greater  water  content  of  the  manure  and 
the  greater  teiubmcy  to  leach.  Cement  gutters, 
liberal  use  of  bedding,  and  direct  hauling  to  the 
Held,  or  storage  in  jiroperly  constructed  manure 
sheds  or  pit.s,  will  of  course  overcome  this  los.s. 

The  falling  off  in  crop  production  as  noted  is  en¬ 
tirely  natural,  for  even  in  the  case  of  dairy  farm¬ 
ing  there  is  a  loss  of  fertility  from  the  soil,  al¬ 
though  less  rapid  than  in  the  case  of  grain  farm¬ 
ing.  This  falling  off  in  crops  may  be  due  to  lack 
of  available  phosphates  or  soil  acidity.  The  acid 
condition  of  the  soil,  however,  if  it  exists,  is  not 
due  to  the  feeding  of  silage.  The  organic  acids  in 
silage  manure  decompose  quite  rapidly  when  the 
manure  ds  ajiplied  to  well  cultivated  soil.  On  con¬ 
tinued  cultivation,  practically  all  upland  soils,  either 
with  grain  farming  or  dairy  farming,'  tend  to  be¬ 
come  acid,  due  to  the  loss  of  ba.ses  and  formation 
tif  mineral  acids.  The  acidity  of  peat  and  muck 
soils  may.  however,  be  due  largely  to  organic  acids, 
'riiis  condition  can  only  be  corrected  by  the  use  of 
lime  in  some  form.  These  soils  that  are  falling  off 
in  pi'odnctivity  should  be  tested  for  acidity,  and 
lime  applied  if  found  to  be  acid,  in  order  that  good 
crops  of  legumes  may  be  grown.  The  matter  of 
phosphates  should  also  be  investigated. 

Wisconsin  Experiment  Station.  E.  truog. 

Silage  May  Slightly  Increase  Acid 

q'here  are  several  reasons  that  may  contribute  to 
the  condition  described  by  your  correspondent  that 
would^account  for  decreased  yield  of  crops  on  cer¬ 
tain  farms  in  the  corn  belt,  where  systematic  rota¬ 
tion  of  ci-ops  is  not  practised,  and  where  corn,  oats 
and  hay  ai-e  exten.sively  grown.  The  suggestion  that 
this  decreased  yield  is  due  to  the  application  of 
manure  voided  from  animals  fed  on  silage  is  not 
well  founded,  or  in  any  event  only  one  of  a  series 
of  contributing  causes,  I  took  occasion  to  submit 
this  question  to  Dr.  Lipman  and  he  replied  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“From  the  .standpoint  of  composition,  there  is  no 
reason  why  manure  from  farm  animals  fed  on 
corn  silage  should  have  a  lower  content  of  plant 
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food  than  manure  from  similar  animals  fed  on 
corn  fodder.  It  is  pos.sible  that  manure  from  ani¬ 
mals  fed  on  corn  silage  would  show  a  higher  de¬ 
gree  of  acidity  and,  for  this  reason  would  cause  the 
loss  of  a  larger  amount  of  lime  from  the  soil.  'This 
in  time  would  lessen  the  proportion  of  clover  in 
the  meadows,  and  in  general  would  dei)ress  the 
nitrogen  .supply  of  crops  in  the  rotation.  It  is  my 
Itelief,  therefore,  that  if  any  depressing  effect  has 
b(‘en  noted  from  the  continued  use  of  manure  from 
silage-fed  animals,  the  dei)res.sion  would  be  due  to 
the  ci’eating  of  a  less  satisfactory  reaction  in  the 
soil  ratlier  than  to  a  diminished  .sui)ply  of  fertility 
elements  ordinarily  exi)ected  from  animal  ma¬ 
nures.” 

It  must  be  remembered  that  before  the  advent  of 
the  silo  it  was  the  pi-actice  of  Western  farmers  to 
husk  the  corn  direct  from  the  field,  and  after  the 
crop  had  been  gathered  to  turn  the  livestock  into 
the  field  to  consume  and  pick  over  the  roughage. 
During  the  Winter  months  a  stalk-breaker  or  cut¬ 
ter  was  used,  which  made  it  possible  to  plow  under 
such  portions  of  the  cornstalks  as  were  not  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  animal.  In  addition  to  this  decaying 
vegetable  matter  there,  was  distributed  over  the 
fields  the  voidings  of  the  animals  themselves,  which 
naturally  would  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the 
productivity  of  the  areas,  F,  c.  minkler. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  .T. 


Sampling  Tubes  for  Manure,  Alfalfa  or 
Other  Organic  Materials 

OKCIANIC  MUI/TIES. — During  recent  years 
there  has  been  a  growing  interest  amongst 
citrus  growers  in  California  in  the  use  of  organic 
materials  as  mulches  for  citrus  orchards,  or  for 
use  in  connection  with  the  feeding  of  citrus  trees. 


Sampling  Tube  for  Baled  Hay.  Fig.  258 


Large  amounts  of  manure.  Alfalfa  hay,  bean  straw 
or  other  similar  organic  materials  are  being  msed 
at  the  present  time  in  California  citrus  orchards 
and  the  increasing  demands  have  resulted  in  the 
raising  of  prices  for  these  anaterials  in  many  in¬ 
stances.  The  higher  cost  of  these  organic  mulches 
and  fertilizers  has  led  some  citrus  growers  to  care¬ 
fully  consider  the  method  of  handling  and  using 
them  and  the  comparative  costliness  of  the  different 
materials,  Several  different  methods  of  valuing 
these  materials  have  been  practiced,  the  more  com¬ 
mon  ones  being  the  value  per  ton,  and  the  value 
per  cubic  foot. 

WEIGHT  AND  W.VTER  CONTENT.— If  the  or¬ 
ganic  materials  are  purchased  on  the  basis  of 
weiffiit,  it  is  evident  that  the  water  content  of  these 
materials  is  a  very  important  factor  in  determining 
the  comparative  value  of  the  materials;  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  one  test  a  comparison  of  the  water  con¬ 
tent  of  two  organic  materials  to  be  used  for  mulches 
showed  that  one  of  them  contained  15  per  cent,  of 
water  on  the  basis  of  its  dry  weight,  while  the 
other  material  contained  152  per  cent,  of  water.  It 
is  evident,  thei’efore,  that  in  order  to  arrive  at  a 
fair  and  equitable  valuation  of  organic  materials  to 
be  used  as  mulches,  or  for  other  imrposes  in  oi’- 
chard  work,  a  knowledge  of  the  water  content  of 
these  materials  is  desirable. 

THE  TESTING  APPARATUS.— Frank  F.  Chase, 
of  Riverside,  has  devised  a  method  for  securing 
such  samples,  which  may  prove  to  be  of  interest  to 
the  citrus  growers  or  others  who  purchase  manure. 
Alfalfa,  bean  straw  or  other  such  material  for  use 
in  their  orchards  or  fields.  The  ajjparatus  used  for 
this  purpo.se  consists  of  a  tube  somewhat  similar 
in  arrangement  and  appearance  to  the  King  soil 
tube.  Two  different  sizes  of  .sampling  tubes  have 
been  made,  one  for  u.se  in  sampling  carload  or  other 
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large  lots  of  manure,  and  the  other  for  sam])ling 
bales  of  Alfalfa,  bean  straw,  cornstalks  or  other 
similar  materials. 

CGNSTRUCTIGN  GF  SAMPLING  TUBE.— The 
manure  sami)ling  tube,  a  picture  of  which  is  shoAvn 
at  Pig.  250,  is  about  six  feet  in  length  and  about 
two  inches  in  diameter.  One  end  is  made  with  a 
sharp  saw-tooth  like  cutting  edge,  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration.  Fig.  257,  arranged  so  as 
to  cut  down  through  the  manure  somewhat  on  the 
principle  of  the  knives  commonly  used  for  cutting 
hay  in  the  st:ick.  .\t  the  other  end  of  the  tube  an 
extra  ring  of  imetal  is  welded  onto  the  tube  in  order 
to  give  it  added  supi)ort.  .V  hole  is  cut  through 
this  ring  and  the  tube  so  that  a  handle  Ciin  be 
pushed  through  it  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.59  for  u.se  in 
twisting  the  tube  when  the  sample  is  being  taken. 
It  has  been  found  in  pi'actice  desir.able  to  cut  a 
.sample  about  one  foot  or  less  in  de])th.  then  shake 
or  pu.sh  it  out  into  a  can  in  which  it  is  to  be  dried. 
Another  .sample  is  then  t:iken  below  the  first  one, 
and  so  on,  until  a  complete  s.-imple  of  the  manure  is 
obtained,  from  the  top  to  the  Ixittom  of  the  pile.  If 
desirable,  more  than  one  set  of  samples  can  be 
made  in  different  portions  of  the  pile  of  manure, 
the  necessity  for  which  will  depend  upon  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  manure.  The  samples  ai'e  then  ])laced 
in  a  drying  oven  and  reduced  to  a  dry  basis.  The 
difference  in  weight  between  the  fresh  sam¬ 
ples  taken  from  the  pile  of  manure  and  their  weight 
after  drying  will  give  the  amount  of  water  con¬ 
tained  in  them.  The  i)ercentage  of  water  can  then 
be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  dry  weight  of  the 
.sample.s. 

SAMPLING  HAY  AND  STRAW.— The  sampling 
tube  used  for  securing  representative  samples  from 
bales  of  Alfalfa,  bean  straw,  co.rn.stalks  or  other 
organic  materials,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration.  Pig.  25.S.  is  like  the  manure  sampling 
tube  excepting  that  it  is  shorter.  The  baled  hay 
.sampling  tube  is  about  three  feet  in  length,  about 
two  inches  in  diameter  and  is  arranged  with  a  cut¬ 
ting  edge  similar  to  that  of  the  manure  sampling 
tube.  The  saunples  of  the  Alfalfa,  bean  straw  or 
other  materials  are  dried  in  a  similar  manner  to 
that  u.sed  for  drying  the  manure  samples,  and  the 
per  cent,  of  water  is  calculated  in  the  same  way. 
The  samples  of  organic  materials  are  forced  out 
of  the  tube  by  the  use  of  the  twisting  handle.  Tliis 
handle  is  made  of  iron,  and  is  dropped  in  at  the 
top  of  the  tube  onto  the  samples  in  the  tube  until 
the  samples  are  forced  out  into  the  drying  cans. 

METHODS  AND  MATERIALS.— The  sampling 
tubes  are  made  of  iron  and  the  cutting  edges  of 
tempered  steel.  The  method  of  the  use  of  these 
tubes,  as  suggested  above,  is  similar  to  that  of  tlie 
use  of  the  soil-saimpling  tubes  now  in  common  use 
in  many  citrus  orchards.  It  seems  likely  that  im¬ 
provements  can  be  made  in  the  structure  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  these  tubes  as  the  result’  of  further 
exi)erience  in  their  u.se.  For  example,  it  seems  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  sampling  tubes  can  be  constructed  .so 
that  after  the  samples  have  been  cut,  the  tubes  can 
be  opened  so  that  the  samples  are  fully  exposed  and 
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e.isily  removed  from  the  tube.s.  In  this  event  the 
tubes  would  be  divided  into  equal  longitudinal 
halves,  arranged  so  that  they  can  be  opened  readily, 
and  hinged  so  that  the  two  halves  can  be  ea.sily 
handled  and  kept  in  position  when  opened.  Or  it 
is  i)os.sible  that  the  shape  and  size  of  the  tube  or  the 
cutting  edge  may  be  modified  so  that  the  samples 
ciin  be  more  easily  removed  than  is  the  case  at 
present.  This  description  of  manure  and  other 
sampling  tubes  is  presented  here  in  the  hopes  of 
arousing  greater  interest  in  the  study  of  a  stand¬ 
ard  for  the  water  content  of  organic  materials  as  a 
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basis  for  the  fair  valuation  of  manure  or  other 
materials  to  he  used  in  orchard  mulchinj::  or  other 
farm  i)ractiee.s.  A.  d.  siiamel. 


The  Storage  of  Apples  on  the  Farm 

Taut  II. 

oNTROI.LING  TEMPERATITcZ.— The  door  of 
the  cellar  Ava.'  k  closed  during  the  day,  hut 
on  cool  or  even  cold  nights  it  was  allowed  to  stand 
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wide  oiten.  This  gave  us  a  iiuaiitity  of  cold  air 
each  night,  and  as  a  rule  the  ttuniierature  held  avoU 
during  the  succeeding  day.  At  the  hegimiing  ol 
Winter  we  just  reA’ersed  this  proeess.  and  closed  the 
door  at  night  and  opened  it  in  flie  day  time.  On 
eery  cold  days  Ave  kept  it  closed  all  the  time,  hut 
it  required  zero  Aveather  or  coldtu'  to  force  us  to 
do  this.  If  the  door  Avas  kejtt  shut  for  a  iteriod  of 
scA-eral  days,  even  in  zero  Aveatlu'r,  the  tempera¬ 
ture  sloAvly  climbed  to  a  point  Avhere  it  Avas  ad¬ 
visable  to  let  in  still  more  air.  In  other  Avords,  our 
A'entilating  drain  tile  Avas  not  <iulte  large  enough 
to  overcome  tlie  heating  tendency  of  tlie  soil  around 
the  cellar.  Tlie  temiieratui’o  of  the  earth  a  I'caa’ 
feet  heloAv  the  .surface  is  nearly  uniform  the  year 
around.  I  do  not  know  exactly  Avliat  this  tempera¬ 
ture  Is  under  our  conditions,  hut  T  do  know  that 
rlie  AVinter  temiierature  of  the  c;ive.s  in  Southern 
Indiana  is  too  high  to  ki'cii  apples  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  f'onse<iuently  the  open  door  method  described 
above  Avas  sati.sfactorily  Avorked  out.  One  other 
reason  Ave  desired  plenty  of  moisture  Avas  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Avithering  of  the  fruit.  I  know  that  the 
old  theory  in  regard  to  the  keeping  of  apples  re- 
<iuired  that  they  be  kejit  in  a  dry  jilace.  q'liis  Ave 
find  to  be  altogether  Avrong  if  you  are  to  hold  your 
fruit  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  You  might  be 
alile  to  keep  fruit  in  a  dry  house  and  sell  it  to  far¬ 
mers  Avho  Avore  not  fruit  grower.s.  but  anyone  Avho 
kiioAVS  any  tiling  about  apples  Avill  in.sist  that  his 
fruit  must  be  juicy  Avheii  he  eats  it.  Fruit  kept 
dry  Avill  not  be  juicy,  and  it  Avill  have  lost  much 
of  Its  flavor. 

K.XPFRIFNCF  AVITIl  ROXFD  APPLES.— In  the 
Winter  of  lOlb-IO  Ave  exiierimented  Avith  100  boxes 
of  various  .sorts.  This  Avas  in  our  first  experinuMital 
cellar,  and  Ave  had  much  damage  by  rats  and  mice, 
and  in  addition  the  roof  leaked.  The  Av.iter  ran 
down  over  the  boxe.s,  streaking  them  Avith  rusty 
stains,  and  even  depositing auud  on  and  in  the  boxes. 
In  .sjiite  of  rejieated  soaking  the  fruit  kept  Avell  and 
remained  in  line  condition  until  late  in  the  .season. 
We  had  (piile  a  lot  of  boxed  apple.s  of  the  same 
sorts  in  cold  storage  in  the  city,  and  at  frequent 
intervals  I  inspi'cted  both  lots  to  compare  their 
keeiiing  qualities.  We  had  expected  that  some  sorts 
like  Delicious  and  .Tonatlian  Avould  not  hold  up  as 
well  ill  the  cellar  as  they  did  in  cold  storage,  but 
in  this  Ave  Avere  badly  fooled.  The  poorest  keeper 
we  had  in  the  place  Avas  the  Ren  Davis,  and  in  the 
past  the  chief  virtue  of  this  variety  Avas  its  long- 
keejiing  character.  IIoAvever,  Ave  did  not  Idanie  the 
cellar  for  the  bad  results  Avith  this  sort,  becau.se 
we  IniA-e  had  lots  of  trouble  Avith  it  in  cidd  storage 
during  the  jiast  fcAv  seasons.  We  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  AA'e  have  been  alloAving  this  variety 
to  bang  on  the  tree  too  long  before  haiwesting.  In 
tlie  jiast  it  has  been  the  custom  to  pick  the  Ren 
Davis  the  last  thing,  and  until  recent  years  Ave 
have  managed  to  “get  aAvay  AA'ith  it,”  but  in  the 
tutnre  Ave  shall  probably  have  to  speed  up  the  har¬ 
vesting  a  bit.  In  our  experimental  cellar  avo  kept 
I'oth  AVinesap  and  Stayman  in  fine  condition  until 
-'lay,  and  the  Jonathans  Avere  still  good  to  eat  and 


Avere  iierfect  in  appearance  on  the  first  of  April. 
AA'ith  the  latter  variety  avo  had  even  less  Jonathan 
sjAot  than  avo  had  on  the  same  fruit  kept  in  cold 
storage. 

('OALAEERfTAL  STORAGE.— During  the  Winter 
of  1910-17  Ave  have  used  our  ucav  cellar  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  Avay.  storing  something  over  tAvo  cars  of 
boxed  and  barreled  fruit.  OAving  to  good  demand 
Ave  .shijiiied  out  most  of  this  fruit  early  in  the  AA’in- 
ter,  but  retained  enough  thoroughly  to  test  the  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  the  thing  in  case  Ave  ever  Avanted  to  use 
it  until  late  in  the  Si)ring.  At  the  lu’esent  Avriting, 
the  middle  of  February,  Ave  have  on  hand  Ren 
Davis,  AA'ine.'jap,  .Tonatlian,  Dtdicious  and  Stayman, 
On  the  second  of  Feliruary  I  ate  the  last  fiainbo, 
and  found  it  firm  and  juicy.  AVe  Avould  liaA'C  some 
.still  on  hand  had  they  not  been  stored  in  a  A'ery 
small  amount,  and  had  they  not  proven  .so  tempting 
OA'cry  time  avc  visited  the  cellar. 

FIRST  PRIXOIl'LES. — AA'e  have  concluded  that 
our  experiment  in  storing  fruit  on  the  farm  lias 
been  a  success  but  in  trying  to  duitlicate  AA-hat  Ave 
have  done  the  groAver  or  farmer  .should  net  over¬ 
look  the  c;irdinal  princiiiles  whick  I  believe  to  un¬ 
derlie  any  successful  undertaking  of  this  soil.  In 
the  first  ]tlace  the  cellar  must  be  made  r.-it  and 
mouse  jiroof.  It  must  be  built  so  that  the  roof  is 
as  dry  as  possible,  but  there  must  be  ])lenty  of 
moisture  supplied  through  tiie  Avails  or  fh»or.  There 
lust  !»('  good  A'cntilatlon.  and  the  temperature 
should  l>o  AvatcluMl  each  day.  J'ein]»erature  con¬ 
trol  is  simplified  l>y  tin*  use  of  self-registering  max- 
.  Him  and  ininiimim  thermonnders.  AA'ith  a  little 
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care  in  construction,  and  daily  Avatchf illness  to  con¬ 
trol  temperature  during  the  AA'inter,  anyone  should 
be  able  to  keep  fruit  on  the  farm  either  in  small  or 
couiinercial  quantities,  and  keep  it  in  a  condition 
that  Avill  not  only  compare  favorably  Avith,  but  that 
Avill  excel  cold  storage  fruit. 

Indiana.  i’.kx.ia.ah.v  av.  Dortin.xss. 


Experience  With  Transplanted  Alfalfa 

RERARING  TIIF  SOIL.— I  have  been  experi¬ 
menting  a  little  along  this  line  fur  three  or 
four  yeans,  and  in  1915  I  'lu'came  convinced  that 
there  Avore  great  po.ssibilities  in  using  this  method 
hero  on  land  that  is  .soineAvhat  .sandy  or  hilly.  1 
accordingly  made  arraiigeinents  for  enough  plants 
to  transplant  about  seven  acres  in  the  Spring  of 
191G.  A\’'e  ])loAved  the  ground  in  the  early  .Spring 

and  dragged  it  Avell,  then  markisl  it  crossAvise  Avith 
a  corn  marker,  making  the  checks  three  fc'et 
square.  The  plants  Avere  set  three  feet  apart  e.ich 
Avay,  using  about  5.000  plants  to  the  acre.  AA'e 
found  that  an  ordinary  farm  hand  could  set  out 
about  a  half  acre  a  day  and  in  all  Ave  transpl.inted 
six  acres  of  Cossack  and  one  Jicre  of  Semiiialatinsk. 
This  Avas  about  the  first  of  Alay,  and  the  soil  aa’us 
rather  dry  and  loo.se.  Four  acres  of  this  Avas  on 
a  A'erv  samly  and  badly  Avorn  field,  Avhich  had  been 
farmed  for  about  liO  years  Avithout  any  fertilizer  or 
nninure,  until  it  Avas  impo.ssible  to  get  a  stand  of 
clover  on  it.  The  balance  aa'us  on  sandy  land  Avhich 
had  been  cleared  for  tAvo  or  three  years,  and  never 
fertilized. 

PROGRESS  OF  GROWTH.— Soon  after  the 
plants  Avere  set  out  there  came  a  severe  Avind. 
Avhich  drifted  the  soil  considerably,  some  of  the 
ground  being  bloAvu  aAvay  until  the  furroAv  bottoms 
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shoAved  up.  leaving  the  plants  -sticking  up  out  of 
the  ground  scA’eral  inches  and  in  other  places  they 
Avere  covered  Avith  several  inches  of  drift.  AA’e  used 
the  hoe  and  cultivator,  hilling  up  and  digging  out 
plants  as  best  Ave  wuld.  and  nearly  all  of  them 
started  groAving  in  a  short  time.  Ry  the  Fourth  of 
Juiy  the  plants  Avere  from  tAVo  to  three  feet  high 
and  began  blo.ssoming.  Although  then*  Avere  only 
from  .six  to  12  stems  from  each  croAvn.  as  a  ruh‘, 
Ave  let  it  go  to  seed,  and  cut  it  all  Avith  a  hand 
sickk.  It  Avas  loaded  A'eiy  heavily  Avith  ripe  seed 
— that  is  the  Co.s.sack  Ava!<.  It  held  the  se(‘d  in  the 
pods  for  a  month  or  more  Avhile  more  ])lossoms 
Avere  coming  on  and  maturing  seed,  but  the  seed 
of  the  Semipalatinsk  shattered  almost  as  fast  as 
it  ripened.  From  the  six  acres  of  Coss.ick  there 
Avas  about  a  ton  of  straAv  and  Ave  thraslu'd  201 
])ounds  of  .seed  from  it  Avith  a  clover  ludUu-.  The 
acre  of  .Semipalatinsk  made  14  pounds  of  seed. 

REPLANTING. — After  the  seed  Avas  harve.sted 
Ave  replanted  the  field  and  it  took  lloo  plants  to 
replace  those  Avhich  Avere  missing  out  of  25.000, 
and  most  of  this  Avas  on  a  side  hill  Avhere  the  Avind 
litei’.-illy  blew  them  out  before  they  could  get  start¬ 
ed.  The  croAvns  spread  out  in  fine  shape  for  the 
second  growth,  many  ucav  rhizomes  shooting  out 
from  the  roots  underground,  and  from  Avhat  I  have 
seen  of  this  Alfalfa  under  similar  coinlitions  I  think 
this  Avill  be  a  grand  field  this  coming  season.  It 
Avent  int(»  the  Winter  in  fine  condition  and  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  field  this  S])ring  sIioavs  the  itlants 
rcad.v  to  send  out  masses  of  green  shoots  as  soon 
as  the  ground  gtds  thaAA’ed  out. 

THE  .SEED  CROP. — We  exi)ect  to  set  out  .seA’eral 
acres  more  of  the  Cos.sack  this  Sitring  and  juon* 
next  Fall.  In  fact  AA'e  avUI  plant  it  that  Avay  ju.st 
as  fast  as  Ave  can  get  the  ground  cleared.  We 
tried  .some  last  year  and  tAvo  .A'ears  ago  on  iieAvl.v 
cleared  land  and  it  does  ver.v  Avell.  'there  is  a 
good  local  demand  for  the  seed,  as  Avell  as  a  Avlde- 
.spread  demand  from  this  and  other  .States,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  sui»erior  Winter  hardiness.  R.v  groAv- 
ing  the  plants  in  check-roAvs  Ave  are  able  to  keep 
the  field  quite  clean,  and  tbe  .seed  is  of  superior 
(piality.  .^o  f;ir  AA'e  liaA'e  good  reason  for  believing 
that  the  lii'st  crop,  cut  for  hay,  Avill  average  as 
heaA'A',  if  not  heavier,  than  Avhere  groAvn  broadca.sf, 
and  the  .seed  crop  is  much  heavier.  After  the  first 
yeai‘  the  hay  is  not  more  stemmy  on  :iccount  of  th(‘ 
plants  having  room  as  might  be  expected,  but  the 
oi)posit('  is  the  case.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  Mu'  stems  are  much  more  numerous  from 
each  ci'oAA  n.  :ind  that  they  carry  many  branches, 
each  iilled  Avith  leaf  cluster.s,  Avhere  the  Alfalfa 
from  bi’oadcast  .soAving  Avill  haA'e  most  of  the  loAver 
branches  smothered  off  from  croAvding. 

ADVANTAGE,^  OF  TRANSPLANT! NG.— I  AVoiibl 
.say  that.  Avitli  the  Cossack  variety.  trans[)lanting 
can  l)e  made  quite  successful  under  many  condi¬ 
tions  Avbere  the  ordinary  methods  of  groAving  Al- 


Late-harvested  Ben  Davis  Kept  Poorly.  Fig.  262 


falfa  do  not  prove  successful.  Where  the  soil  is 
dry,  gravelly,  or  otherAvise  unsuited  for  soAving  the 
.seed,  a  perfect  stand  can  be  .secured  by  transidant- 
ing.  Of  course  Ave  figure  on  leaving  a  transplanted 
field  in  Alfalfa  for  several  years,  but  Ave  have  good 
reason  to  believe,  from  personal  ob-seiwation  of  the 
Cossack,  that  it  Avill  stand  the  climate  and  continue 
to  groAV  stronger  each  year  for  soA'eral  years.  This 
season  Ave  expect  to  cut  the  first  crop  for  hay  and 
leave  the  second  for  seed.  harry  a.  rovsii. 

Wisconsin. 
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The  FaiTn  Problem 


According  to  the  survey  recently  made 
by  the  Food  'Supply  Commission,  New 
York  farmer.s  need  51,987  hired  men 
more  than  they  now  have.  They  already 
emi)loy  78,i:}5,  against  92,831  employed 
the  same  time  last  year.  They  could-  use 
22,120  school  hoys  of  farm  experience  as 
part  of  the  51,987  men-  needed. 

To  meet  this  need  the  commi.ssion  is 
trying  to  place  school  and  college  boys 
with  farm  experience  where  needed. 
There  are  probably  70,000  retired  far¬ 
mers  all  told  in  the  State,  and  many  men 
of  farm  experience  in  the  factories  and 
in  other  positions  throughout  the  State ; 
and  it  is  hoped  that  many  of  these  can 
be  induced  to  help  out  with  the  farm 
work  this  year. 

Many  city  organizations  have  become 
alarmed  at  the  shortage  of  farm  help 
and  some  of  them  have  determined  to 
send  city  boys  and  men  to  work  on  farms. 
Their  intentions  are  good  enough,  but 
they  cannot  be  made  to  realize  that  such 
help  would  be  worse  than  useless  on  the 
farm.  It  is  hard  to  make  them  under¬ 
stand  that  at  this  time  of  year  farmers 
have  troubles  enough  without  the  addi¬ 
tional  burden  of  a  lot  of  green  help  from 
the  city.  To  make  the  proposition  as 
ridiculous  as  possible  they  propose  that 
the  city  men  form  a  chain,  one  spending 
a  vacation  of  two  weeks  on  the  farm, 
to  be  replaced  by  a  new  man  at  the  end 
of  his  vacation,  the  process  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  all  Summer.  It  has  never  oc¬ 
curred  to  any  of  them  to  consult  the  far¬ 
mer  about  the  proposition.  The  farmer’s 
wife  is  promised  a  succession  of  city 
boarders  in  this  scheme ;  btit  there  seems 
no  promise  of  extra  “pin  money.” 

Another  means  of  supplying  farm  help 
is  proposed  by  railroads  and  manufac¬ 
turer. s.  This  is  to  take  a  list  of  em¬ 
ployes  who  have  had  farm  experience 
and  loan  them  for  two  or  three  weeks  at 
a  time  to  farmers.  The  suggestion  is 
that  the  farmer  pay  the  regular  farm 
rate  of  wages,  and  the  regular  employe 
make  up.  the  difference  between  this  and 
the  regular  wages  of  the  employer.  As 
we  see  it  there  are  three  objections  to 
this  plan.  First,  the  men  would  not  be 
hardened  to  farm  work,  and  would  hard¬ 
ly  get  in  trim  for  real  work  when  they 
would  have  to  i-eturn  to  the  factory. 
Second,  thei’e  would  be  danger  that  the 
influence  of  such  men  would  be  to  cause 
discontent  of  the  regular  farm  hands, 
and  possibly  make  conditions  worse  in¬ 
stead  of  better.  Third,  the  plan  is  an 
expediency.  It  is  a  gratuity  to  the  far¬ 
mer  and  a  subsidy  to  the  farm.  It  will 
never  settle  the  problem  of  farm  produc¬ 
tion.  Indirectly  the  railroad  would  ben¬ 
efit  in  extra  crops  to  carry,  and  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  would  profit  in  cheaper  food 
for  his  operators,  and  by  thus  keeping 
them  contented  with  lower  wages.  But  it 
implies  th.at  the  farm  cannot  be  operated 
as  a  business.  It  is  a  humility  to  the 
great  agricultural  interests  of  the  State. 
It  is  not  desirable,  and  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary.  It  will  not  be  successful.  Food 
is  the  most  important  thing  we  produce. 
The  supply  is  short  now  because  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  it  has  been  steadily  discour¬ 
aged  for  40  years.  We  now  have  the 
crisis.  City  men  think  we  ought  to 
undo  the  work  of  40  years  in  40  hours. 
We  cannot  do  it.  It  takes  nearly  a  year 
to  j)roduce  a  bushel  of  wheat;  and  three 
years  to  produce  a  cow.  The  way  to 
get  an  abundance  of  food  is  to  pay  the 
men  who  produce  it  enough  to  cover  cost 
of  production  and  a  reasonable  profit. 
That  is  what  must  be  done.  It  is  hard 
for  some  men  to  realize  the  necessity  of 
this.  They  don’t  want  to  believe  it. 
They  still  want  a  dollar’s  worth  of  food 
for  35  cents.  They  are  now  willing  to 
throw  in  a  few  pennies  as  gratuities ;  but 
the  time  is  about  here  when  the  farmer 
will  add  a  reasonable  profit  to  his  cost 
of  production,  and  set  his  own  reasonable 
price  for  his  product. 


Fertilizing  Value  of  Corncobs 

How  can  corncobs  be  used  to  the  best 
advantage?  If  crushed  or  ground  with 
the  corn  do  they  take  the  place  of  hay 
ration?  If  used  as  fertilizer  what  is  their 
value  when  distributed  over  the  laud  and 
plowed  under?  What  is  the  value  of  the 
ashes  and  what  do  the  ashes  contain? 

Arcadia,  Fla.  l.  m.  f. 

Average  composition  of  col)S  and  then 
ashes  will  run  about  as  follows : 

Pounds  in  One  Ton. 

Nitiogen  Phos.  Acid  Potash 

Corncobs .  8  1  9 

Corncob  ashes.  . .  90  480 

Most  chemists  say  that  ordinary  sam¬ 
ples  of  cob  ashes  will  run  much  lower  in 
potash,  since  they  are  usually  mixed  with 
sand.  The  pure  ash  from  burning  the 
cobs  in  a  stove  will  contain  over  20  i)€r 
cent,  of  potash.  The  unburned  cobs  do 
not  contain  much  plant  food — as.  will  be 
seen.  They  are  slow  to-  decay  when  used 
whole  on  the  soil.  Our  plan  is  to  crush 
them — which  we  do  in  a  swmep  power — 
and  use  them  as  litter  in  the  chicken 
house,  or  as  bedding  for  the  horses  and 
COW.S.  They  make  a  fair  absorbent  for 
the  liquids,  and,  when  mixed  through  the 
manure,  Avork  Avell  into  the  ground. 
There  is  not  much  loss  of  nitrogen  in 
burning,  and  the  quickest  way  to  make 
them  available  is  to  burn  them  and  save 
the  ashes. 


The  Potato  Digger  as  Bean  Harvester 

Answering  S.  R.  B.,  page  272,  regard¬ 
ing  bean  harvesters,  I  notice  that  his 
expoi’ience  Avas  not  pleasant.  The  so- 
called  bean  harvester  cannot  be  used 
with  success  on  coarse  gravel  soils  with¬ 
out  much  trouble  in  separating  the  stones 
from  the  vines.  On  soils  free  from  such 
the  harvester  ma.v  be  used,  perhaps  with 
fair  satisfaction,  but  I  think  that  a  bet¬ 
ter  way  is  to  use  a  two-hor.se  elevator 
potato  digger,  where  roAvs  are  28  inches 
or  moi'e  apart. 

My  experience  with  the  potato  digger 
convinced  me  that  it  was  the  best  tool,  all 
soils  considered.  I  adjust  the  shovel  to 
run  as  shallow  as  will  get  under  the 
roots  (as  no  tool  will  cut  them),  and 
carry  the  vines  on  the  elevator  apron, 
the  vibration  of  which  will  separate  the 
soil  from  the  vines  and  leave  them  be¬ 
hind  the  machine  clean  and  unharmed. 
Then  with  a  four  or  five-tined  fork  one 
can  gather  the  beans  into  bunches  as 
desired,  and  do  it  rapidly,  putting  sev¬ 
eral  rows  into  one  with  no  stones  or 
dirt.  F.  M.  BUGBEE. 

Ohio. 


Birds  and  Cherries 

If  E.  C.  T.,  Wellsville,  O.,  Avill  set 
out  a  feAV  mulberry  trees  near  his  cherry 
trees,  the  birds  Avill  not  bother  tlie  chei’- 
ries,  after  the  mulberry  trees  get  to  bear¬ 
ing.  c.  A.  K. 

Galien,  Mich. 

Tell  C.  E.  T.,  page  370,  to  plant  some 
of  the  Russian  mulberry  trees  and  birds 
Avill  not  bother  the  cheiTies  while  the 
mulberries  last.  subscriber. 

R.  N.-Y. — But  Avhat  is  to  be  done 
Avhile  the  mulberries  are  growing? 

A  simple  and  effective  remedy  for  pro¬ 
tecting  fruit  fx’om  the  birds  is  to  suspend 
liiece.s  of  shingles  with  wrapping  twine. 
The  slightest  breeze  aauII  'cause  the 
shingle  to  spin  around.  Attach  one  or 
tAAm  small  pieces  of  bright  colored  strips 
of  cloth  or  ribbons  and  you  Avill  have  a 
scarecrow  that  will  be  in  motion  most  of 
the  time,  and  no  birds  aauU  ventui’e  near 
it.  C.  AV.  B. 

NeAV  York. 


Velvet  Beans  fn  the  North 

There  are  more  calls  than  ever  this 
year  for  information  about  velvet  beans, 
as  a  green  manure  and  forage  crop.  In 
Florida  and  Southern  Alabama  the  velvet 
bean  makes  a  tremendous  growth  through 
the  long  Summers,  and  gives  a  fodder  of 
high  feeding  value.  Thei-e  is  a  saying  in 
Florida  that  velvet  beans  planted  in  the 
corn,  or  in  an  orchard,  Avill  drive  a  man 
out  of  the  field.  We  have  seen  the  vines 
climbing  orange  or  nut  trees  that  were 
certainly  20  feet  high.  We  tried  these 
beans  in  New  Jersey.  They  made  a  fair 
groAvth,  but  the  vine  Avas  not  as  large  on 
the  Avhole  as  our  native  Lima  beans. 
People  through  Virginia  are  advised  to 
plant  these  velvet  beans.  biP  from  our 
observation  and  reports  AV'e  would  not  ad¬ 
vise  such  planting  on  n  large  scale.  We 
think  the  Soy  bean,  the  cow  pea,  or  the 
Lima  bean  Avill  be  more  satisfactory  north 
of  middle  Georgia. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  BoAvker’.s 
Fertilizei-s ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  Avho  till  it.” — Adv. 


Reduce  Your  High  Cost  of  Living  ! 


Garden  Guide  •  Handbook 

Why  pay  exorbitant  figrures  for 
dhead  of  Cabbage,  your  Lettuce, 
Green  Peas,  Beans,  Tomatoes 
and  other  tasty  vegetables,  when 
you  can  have  these  crisp  and 
fresh  from  your  own  garden  at 
an  expenditure  of  a  little  effort 
and  a  few  cents  for  seed  ?  This 
Book  Tells  the  How,  the  When, 
and  Whereof  all  gardening  and 
home  grround  operations.  It’s 
really  an  entire  year’s  high-class 
garden  magazine  all  under  one 
cover.  First  edition  of  6000  copies 
Bold  in  one  month  1  166  teaching 

illustrations.  266  pages.  Paper 
cloth  76c.  Prospectus  Free. 


Milady’s  House  Plants 

We  want  every  woman  who  loves 
plants  to  send  to  us  for  our  pros¬ 
pectus  of  this,  the  most  com¬ 
plete,  and  beautifully  illus.  book 
ever  published  on  the  Care  of 
Plants  in  the  House.  If  you  follow 
the  directions  of  the  practical 
man  who  wrote  this  book  you’ll 
be  the  envy  of  your  neighbors.  It 
Is  a  wonderful  book  at  a  popular 
price.  Prospectus  Free. 


tC: 

Paper  60c 
Cloth, 
$1.00. 


Cridland’s  Landscape 
Gardening 

Contains  187  Planting  Plans  and 
Teaching  Illustrations.  Written 
for  the  man  and  woman  of  mod¬ 
erate  means  who  want  to  exer¬ 
cise  their  right  to  lay  out  their 
own  home  ground  surroundings. 
Through  it  you  can  have  an  Re¬ 
gent  place  at  a  minimum  cost. 
It  saves  from  blunders  and  costly 
276  pages.  Cloth  $1.66.  Prospectus  Free. 


A.  T.  De  La  Mare  Co.  Inc.  Dept.  0. 448  W.  37th  St .  N.Y. 

Books  treating  on  Countryside  Life  our  Specialty 


SPRAY  NOW 


Booklets 


rAphids,  Red  Rue  and  similar  insects' 
^aro  a  serious  menace  to  orchards  In  spring.^ 
^Do  thousands  of  dollars’  damage  annually.  BlackA 
'Leaf  to  (nicotine  sulphate)  kills  these  pests.  Bec-1 
ommendod  by  Experiment  Stations. 

“WHEN  TO  SPRAY” 

:  “BUG  BIOGRAPHIES” 

“APPLE  APHIS” 

Contain  facts  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  or- 
cbardlsts,  especially  apple  growers.  Latest  infor¬ 
mation  on  spraying  for  aphis 
_and  other  soft-bodled,  sap- 
} sucking  Insects.  Spraying 
r  time  Is  here,  so  write  at 
once. 

llThe  Kentucky  Tobacco  Product  Co.i 

J  Incorporated 

[Dept,  M  Louisville,  Ky./  ^|||^ 


Black  Leaf  AO 

A-G^o  Nico  fin  e  ' 


f^jmm 

GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  gardner’sbig questions; 
How  can  1  grow  plenty  of  fresh 
vegetables  with  my  limited  time? 
How  can  I  avoid  backache  and 
drudgery  ?  Use 

IRON  ACE  YJAmI 

Do  the  work  ten  times  faster  than 
the  old-fashioned  tools.  A  woman, 
boy  or  grirl  can  push  one .  88  com¬ 
binations— easily  adjusted, 
strong  and  durable.  Prices, 
to  $16.00.  Will  help  you 
cut  the  high 
cost  oi 
living. 

Write  us 
for  free 
booklet 
today. 


No.  1 

Double 
or  Single 
Wheel  Hoe 


Bateman M’f’gCo., Box  20,  Grenloch.N.J. 


“iiL' Low  Down  CONCRETE  MIXER 


Manufactured  and  sold  by 

JAMIESON  ROAD  BUILDERS  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 

MARATHON,  N.  Y. 

The  most  complete  Mixer  made 

Agents  Wanted.  Write  for  territory,  prices  and  Catalogue 


Send 

For 

FREE 

Book 


HAY  CAPS 

Stack,  wagon  and  implement  covers; 
waterproof  or  plain  canvas.  Plant  bed 
cloth,  tents,  etc.  Circulars,  samples. 

HENRY  DERBY 

453  Y  St.  Paul’s  Ave.,  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 


MORE  MONEY  FOR  FRUIT 

You  get  **toD**  prices  for  fruit  in  tho 
white  basket  —  T  h  e 
‘Berlin  Quart.  Thou- 
aandsof  growers  now 
enjoying  bigger  pro¬ 
fits.  Lota  of  money 
making  hints  in  our 
free  catalog  —  wnte 
at  once. 

THE  BERLIN  FRUIT 
BOX  CO. 

BeHIn  HaighU,  Ohio 


Seasonable  Farm  Seeds 

cow  PEAS,  SOY  BEANS 

The  best  varieties  for  hay  and 
silage,  also  JUillets,  buckwheat, 
Dwarf  Essex  Rape,  etc. 

MANGEL  WURZELS  and 
SUGAR  BEETS 

for  stock  feeding,  all  the  best  varieties. 
Write  for  prices  on  any  Farm  Seeds  de¬ 
sired,  also  ask  for  free  Alfalfa  Leaflet. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Free  from  weed  seeds  and 
waste  matter.  Kansas,  Montana, 
Dakota,  also  Grimm  and  Cossack. 
0.  M.  Scott  &  Sons  Co.,  240  Main  St,  Marysville,  Ohio 

INOCU-  crAV  TJ17  A  xrc  and  double 

LATE  oGI  I  DEy  A-IN  O  T  H  E  C  It  D  P 

INOCULATING  BACTERIA  for  ALFALFA,  CLOVER 

DEANS,  PEAS,  VETO  II,  all  LEGUMES 

50  cts.  PER  ACRE,;S?;6  ACRES,  $2 

30-page  book  on  LEGUME  GKOWING,  FREE. 

THE  F.GGEUT  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Canton.  Ohio 

Pfirrs  /v/M>UfBeid’s  Yellow  Dent,  Early  Learning  and 
Shrill  IIKIl  "’'dteCap.  $260perbii.  Sainplesand 

UAJAJI/  VV/*tlScatalogfiee.  THEO.  BURT  8 SONS. Melrose. 0. 

I  nominarorlu  Quality  bred  six  yeni-a.  Gei-mination 

Leamingcariy  test,  97%.  $8  buahei,  with  hag*. 

SEED  <.'<»RN.  1)4  acres,  1916,  yielded  317  bushel  cars. 

MEADOW  FARM,  HARTSDALE,  NEW  YORK 


I  SWEET  CLOVER 


CLOVERLEA  SEED  CO. 
oj  North  Dakota 

KINDERHOOK,  N.  Y. 


I 


'  Early  Vegetable  Plants^ 

BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS  PREPAID 
Cabbage,  Tomato,  Beet,  Cauliflower,  Lettuce,  Celery, 
Sweet  Potato,  Pepper,  Egg  Plants.  Lar^o  or  small  lots. 
First  class  plants  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Also 

Strawberry  Plants 

The  big.  profitable  varieties— early,  mid-season,  late  and 
everbearing;  and  the  best  varieties  of  Raspberry^  Black¬ 
berry, Gooseberry,  Currant, Grape,  Asparagus.  Rhubarb, 
Horseradish  and  Flowering  Plants  and  Fruit  Trees. 

Catalog  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  GOOD  GROUND.  N.  Y. 


100  St.  Regis  Everbearing  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

by  Parcel  Post.  $1.  PAUL  1.  HEGGAN.  Waterford.  N.  J. 


CTDAWRCnRV  PLANTS— Best  Everbearing.  Also 
w  I  nHIIDbnil  I  standai'd  June  friiiiing  varieties. 
UPftlTTARI  PQ  ALL  KINDS  Get  my  price  on  plants 
■  but.  IHDbbO  sent  by  parcel  post,  prepaid,  and 
special  price  on  large  orders.  C.  E.  FIELP,  8ewcll,  N.  1. 


QTRAWRCRRY  PI  AHTQ  Sixteen  VnrietiesatS2.50. 
OlnAnDtnill  rLAniO  .,er  1,000.  Descriptive 
Catalogue  Free  Basil  Perry,  Georuetown,  Delaware 


Surplus  StrawberryPlants  KLoliom^  McALHNE.^m 

MARY.  At  S1.50  per  1,000.  Also  Vegetable  Ul.-iuts 
in  season.  DAVID  RODWAY,  Hartly.Delawake 


IROORESMVE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  $10 
per  1,U0U;  $1.26  t>er  100.  VVILLIS  ROYS,  Iluviick  E.II«,M.y 


PI  A  MXC  Aster,  Beet,  Cauliflower,  Cab., 
*  ^  Celery,  Kg-g  Plant,  Let.,  Pansy, 

Pep.,  S.  Pota.,  Toxua.  State  how  many  you  need. 
We  quota  prepaid.  CLICK  PLANT  FARM,  Smoketown,  Pa. 


100  St.  Regis  and  6  Moores  Early  Grape  Vines 

by  P.  Post  lor  $1  ALEX.  HEGGAN.  Jr..  Waterford,  N.  J. 


SWEET  POTATO  PLADtTS 

All  the  leading  varieties.  100 — POSTAGE  PAID,  35c. 
1,000-BY  EXPRESS. S1.50.  H.  Austin,  Felton, Del. 


ACPAR  AEII5  ROOTS.  1  vr.  old.  $2  per  1.000;  2  yr.  old.  $3 
per  1,000.  Horse  I^dish  seta,  $3  per  1,000. 
Onion  Plants,  Cabbage,  Hceta,  Lettuce,  $1  per  1,000.  Peppers, 
Sweet  Potato,  $2  per  1,000.  Egg  Plants  and  Cauliflower,  $3  per 
1,000.  Send  for  List.  «|.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  Pa. 


sALE-Cow  Peas-Soy  Beans-Scarlet  Clover  Seed 

JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware 


Va>T«lal,U  DIanIa  ■’OTATO.  PEPPER.  TOMATO,  CAULIFLOWER, 

logeiaBie  rianis  cabbage  and  egg  plants  and  asparagus 
ROOTS.  Catalogue  free.  MicnAKi.N.  BORCiO,Vi,S’EL.AND,N.  J. 

r».  I  T  •  Granges,  Farmer  Clubs  get  our  price 
KlRnPr  I  WHIP  Fanner  agents  wanted.  Sample  and 
*^***tltl  A  If  lilt,  circular  free.  Then,  Burl  8  Som.  Melrose,  0. 


Standard  Fruit  Books 

Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard. ..  .$1.00 

The  Nursery  Book.  Bailey .  1.60 

The  Pruning  Book.  Bailey .  1.50 

American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas....  2.50 

Citrus  Fruits.  Hume .  2.60 

California  Fruits.  Wickson .  3.00 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees.  Waugh . 50 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture.  Waugh .  1.60 

Fruit  Ranching  in  British  Columbia. 

Bealby  .  1.50 

Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book  .  2.00 

Live  Stock  —  Poultry 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals. 

Plumb  . $2.00 

Poultry  Feeding  and  Management. 

Dryden  . 1.60 

Swine  in  America.  Coburn . 2.50 

Diseases  of  Animals.  Mayo .  1.50 

Principles  of  Breeding.  Davenport . 2.60 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th St.,  NewYork 


SLUG-SHOT 

USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  34  YEARS 

Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  of  America 

Saves  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Melons,  Flowers,  Trees  and 
Shrubs  from  Insects.  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular 
prices.  Write  for  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc.,  to 

HAMMOND’S  Paint  Cf  Slug-Shot  Works,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 
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A  Florida  Potato  Harvest 

The  pioinre  given  below  shows  what  is 
going  on  in  many  parts  of  Florida  at 
the  present  time.  This  picture  was 
taken  at  Arcadia,  De  Soto  County.  It 
shows  the  work  being  done  the  first 
%vcek  in  April.  It  will  seem  rather  a 
strange  thing  to  the  man  in  Northern 
New  York  that  potatoes  as  large  as 
those  shown  are  dug  at  that  date,  yet 
all  through  that  section  of  Florida  sim¬ 
ilar  things  may  be  seen.  This  year  the 
potato  crop  is  heavier  than  ever  before. 
As  we  see  from  the  picture,  the  ’ind  is 
very  light  and  sandy.  Heavy  fertilizing 
is  required  to  produce  a  crop,  but  after 
the  potatoes  are  taken  out  another  crop 


beginning  to  grasp.  The  farmer  is  the 
most  important  man  in  the  nation.  All 
that  the  nation  can  ever  amount  to  must 
be  based  upon  the  farm  and  the  farmer. 
All  other  i  idustries  are  for  convenience, 
ornament  or  pleasure.  Agriculture  is  the 
one  solid,  enduring  wealth-producing  in- 
uustry.  England  and  America  have  been 
inclined  to  exploit  the  farmer  and  regard 
him  as  a  sort  of  patient  beast  of  burden, 
who  ought  to  be  satisfied  to  live  simply, 
feed  the  nation  and  make  other  industries 
rich  and  comfortable.  Under  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  this 
idea  prevailed  in  England,  but  that  it 
should  be  held  in  America,  where  few  of 
us  can  boa^t  of  being  over  two  genera¬ 
tions  removed  from  immigrants  or  labor¬ 
ers,  is  I'emarkable.  France,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  for  many  years  recognized  that 
the  solid  strength  of  the  nation  rested 


ELCOLIGHTi 

ELECTRICITY  EGR  EVERY  FARM 


DELCO-LIGHT 


*» 


Digging  Potatoes  in  April  in  Florida 


like  cow  peas  or  velvet  beans  or  corn 
or  a  number  of  others  may  be  grown 
to  advantage.  Thus  it  is  that  the  South 
can  this  year  be  of  great  service  to  the 
nation  by  growing  food  crops,  although 
ns  far  south  as  Florida  bread  crops  will 
not  be  very  satisfactory.  Sweet  potatoes, 
fair  yields  of  corn  and  cow  peas  will 
greatly  help,  however,  in  supplying  food. 
The  Northern  farmer  anxious  about  his 
crops  and  made  almost  desperate  by  the 
lack  of  sufficient  labor  will  look  in  won¬ 
der  and  something  of  envy  at  this  gang 
of  a  dozen  men  digging  potatoes  by 
hand.  That  is  one  advantage  of  the 
Southern  planter.  lie  is  usually  able 
to  obtain  a  good  sui>ply  of  fair  labor¬ 
ers.  This  year,  however,  many  of  the 
colored  people  are  leaving  the  South 
and  moving  to  the  North,  where  they 
think  they  can  obtain  higher  wages  and 
perhaps  better  opportunity.  At  any  rate 
some  of  our  people  in  the  far  North  who 
are  still  waiting  for  the  snow  to  melt 
on  their  potato  fields  will  be'  interested 
in  this  picture  of  other  Americans  who 
are  now  digging  potatoes. 


Farmers  and  the  War 
No.  2. 

On  page  020  v;e  gave  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  farm  situation  in  England.  Before  this 
cDuntry  entered  the  war  the  conflict  had 
settled  down  to  a  test  of  skill  and  en¬ 
durance  between  the  English  and  the  Ger¬ 
man  farmers.  The  Gennans  have  more 
land  under  cultivation,  and  a  better  sys¬ 
tem.  because  Germany  has  always  recog¬ 
nized  tllB  importance  of  the  farmer. 
Many  of  the  great  German  leaders  are 
farmers  on  a  large  .scale,  and  in  the  past 
the  German  agrarian  party  has  had  great 
influence  upon  national  politics.  England 
has  the  advantage  of  a  moister  climate 
and  vast  tracts  of  fin<  rich  sod  laud,  some 
of  which  is  being  turned  over  now  for  the 
first  time  in  many  years.  Any  farmer 
knows  what  he  can  do  with  a  rich,  mel¬ 
low  sod,  with  lime  and  a  moist  season.' 
I  once  heard  a  maa  who  had  visited  one 
of  the  moist  section  of  England  say  that 
the  English  must  learn  to  eat  fog  if  they 
ever  lost  control  of  the  sea.  In  a  way 
that  is  what  will  happen,  for  the  abund¬ 
ance  of  water  in  the  soil  will  produce 
bread  and  meat.  In  ail  this  war  you 
hear  very  littl.  about  the  need  of  food  in 
France.  Thai  is  due  to  various  cause.s. 
The  French  .re  a  proud,  thi'ifty,  self- 
sustaining  peiple.  For  centuries  they 
have  lived  i;  i  closely  settled  communi¬ 
ties.  where  evei\v  piece  of  available  land 
must  be  worked,  and  every  scrap  of  food 
saved.  They  have  thus  acquired  habits  o! 
eating,  through  great  skill  in  cooking, 
which  make  them  nearly  self-sustaining. 
The  average  American  family  will  \,'aste 
enough  to  support  a  French  family,  and 
very  likely  the  French  housewife  will 
serve  those  wastes  in  such  a  way  that  her 
family  will  seem  to  be  living  better  than 
the  American  family  which  threw  the  food 
France  woke  up  to  a 
tact  which  England  and  America  are  just 


upon  the  soil,  and  pi'obably  no  nation  on 
earth  has  given  more  direct  assistance  to 
its  farmers. 

Thus,  when  the  pinch  for  food  comes 
we  find  the  warring  nations  turning  to 
their  farmers  as  their  final  test  of 
sti'ongth.  Germany  has  years  of  habit 
and  a  military  organization  wdiich  can 
compel  farmers  to  increase  their  crops  or 
do  what  they  are  told  to  do.  France  has 
a  national  spirit  and  a  national  policy 
toward  agriculture  which  convinces  her 
farmers  that  whatever  they  do  will  be 
fairly  recognized  and  paid  for.  If  a 
French  farmer  Avorks  hard  and  doubles 
his  wheat  crop  he  knows  the  government 
will  protect  him  on  the  price,  even  though 
the  world’s  supply  be  doubled.  England 
has  found  that  she  cannot  make  her  far¬ 
mers  greatly  increase  the  food  supply  un¬ 
less  she  guarantees  them  a  living  price  for 
what  they  grow.  That  is  because  the 
English  farmers  remember  the  past  and 
demand  that  the  promise  to  acknowledge 
their  labor  and  credit  must  be  as  good  as 
a  government  bond  given  to  a  banker. 
The  question  is  clearly  understood  in 
these  three  countries ;  _  now  Avhat  of  the 
American  farmer  who  is  expected  to  feed 
his  own  people  and  part  of  the  rest? 
Where  does  he  come  in? 

First  of  all  the  American  farmer  has 
begun  to  understand  this  “two  blades  of 
grass”  theory.  All  this  fine  talk  by  the 
“economists”  and  interested  people  fooled 
the  farmer  for  a  while,  and  he  kept  on 
producing  big  crops  without  knowing 
what  he  was  to  get  for  them.  Then  he 
began  to  think,  and  finally  saw  two  things 
clearly.  One  was*  that  Avhile  other  in¬ 
terests  Avere  urging  1  im  to  raise  the  tAvo 
blades  every  one  of  them  in  its  own  busi¬ 
ness  Avas  producing  a  scant  one  blade. 
The  farmer  bought  tools,  books,  clothing, 
machinery — supplies  of  all  kinds.  He 
saw  that  all  Avho  tried  to  sell  him  any¬ 
thing  kept  doAvn  production  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  competition  in  price — Avhile  he  was 
being  urged  to  groAV  more  so  as  to  bring 
about  fierce  competition  in  AA'liat  he  had 
to  sell.  Then  he  began  to  see  that  he  did 
not  have  his  most  prosperous  year  Avhen 
crops  Avere  all  big.  and  consequently 
prices  Avere  Ioaa*,  though  it  Avas  in  those 
years  that  the  other  interests  Avere  most 
prosperous.  His  best  years  came  in  sea¬ 
sons  of  moderate  crops  and  high  prices. 
Sir  ,Tohn  B.  LaAA’es  saAv  this  years  ago, 
Avhen  he  Avrote.  “///y/;.  formiuf/  is  no  rem¬ 
edy  for  Join  prices.” 

Thus  AA-hen  the  American  farmer  is 
asked  to  increase  his  crops  both  history 
and  common  sense  lead  him  to  ask  about 
prices.  Let  us  for  example  take  the 
wheat  crop  to-day.  The  farmer  Avill  look 
at  it  fairly.  Suppose  the  English  and  the 
Ru.ssians  succeed  in  Avaking  up  until  they 
capture  Constantinople.  That  Avould  re¬ 
lease  the  surplus  of  three  Bus.sian  har¬ 
vests  and  send  it  into  the  Avorld’s  market 
in  competition  Avith  American  Avheat. 
Suppo.se  on  the  other  hand,  the  Socialists 
in  Russia  and  in  Germany  get  together 
and  demand  peace  betAA'oen  the  two  na¬ 
tions.  That  opens  neAv  resources  to  Ger¬ 
many  and  prolongs  the  Avar.  So  that  as 
it  stands  the  future  price  of  Avheat  is  a 
gamble.  Should  the  American  farmer  be 
expected  to  take  the  risk  any  more  than 
the  French  or  English  farmer,  both  of 
AA'hom  are  jirovided  for?  Let  us  go  fur¬ 
ther  Avith  this  next  Aveek.  h.  av.  c. 


The  Best  Lighted 
Farm  in  the  County 

One  prominent  farmer  says: 

“Delco-Light  has  actually  added  to 
the  value  of  my  farm — 

“The  neighbors  speak  of  it  as  the 
best  lighted  farm  in  the  county — 

“But  it  is  more  than  that — it  is  the 
best  place  in  "which  to  live — and 
to  raise  a  family.” 

Delco-Light  brings  city  comforts 
and  conveniences  and  economies 
to  the  farm. 

It  lights  the  house  and  barn — it 
furnishes  power  to  pump  the 
water,  wash  the  clothes,  churn 
the  butter,  separate  the  cream — 
run  the  vacuum  cleaner  and  the 
electric  fan. 

It  is  so  simple  that  a  child  can 
operate  it  and  so  economical  that 
it  actually  pays  for  itself  in  time, 
labor  and  fuel  saved. 

The  Domestic  Engineering  Company 
Dayton,  Ohio 

Distributors 

DOMESTIC  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Inc.,  52  Park  St.,  New  York  City 

P.  E.  ILLMAN  ....  65  South  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

J.  S.  SNYDER  .  •  .  824  N.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


POSTPAID 


HiKti*  WRITE  FOR 
■  ■■■■■■  IT  TODAY! 

My  Big  New  Catalog  of 
CAN’T -SAG  Farm  Gates  wll 
save  you  money.  Write  for 
it  NOW— TODAY. 


Gates 


i>j  Cost  Ie5a  than  all  wood— last  6  times  m  lor|^Fr 
V— can't  eatf.  draff,  warp,  or  twist.  Boards 
double  bolted  (not  nailed)  between  8  an&rle 
Btcel  up  rights.  Guaranteed  6  S^ars.  You  can 
ffet  complete  Gates  or  just  the  Gate  Steels  so 
I  you  can  make  your  own  Rates  and  save  money* 
/  Write  for  Cataloff.  ALVIN  V.  ROWc,  Pre». 
ROWE  MFG.  COMPANY 
2713  Adams  8L,  Galesburg,  III. 


Big  money 

baling  hay  — 
faster  the  press 
—  the  more  the 
money  —  that’s 
why  you  sboulo 
use  the 


Solid  all- 
steel  press. 
Sandwich  gas 
and  oil  engine 
with  magneto, 
mounted  on  same 
truck  furnishes  power. 


t^mMM 

Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  questions; 

How  can  I  grow  more  crops  with 
least  expense?  How  can  I  cultivate 
more  acres  and  have  cleaner  fields? 

IRON  AGE 

will  help  you  do  this.  Has  pivot  wheels  and  gangs 
with  parallel  motion.  Adjustable  to  any  width 
of  row.  Every  tooth  canbe  raised,  lowered  or  turned 
to  right  or  left.  Lever 
adjusts  balance  of  frame 
to  weight  of  driver. 
Light,  strong  and  com¬ 
pact— the  latest  and  best 
of  riding  cultivators.  We 
make  a  complete  line  of 
potato  machinery, garden 
tools,  etc.  Write  us  to¬ 
day  tor  free  booklet. 

Bateman  M’f ’g  Co.,  Box  2D .  .Grenloch,  N.  J, 


NO.  78 


LIGHTNING  RODSi 

per  ft.  99%  pure  copper’ 

^  ^  Direct  to  you,  no  middleman 

If  goods  when  received  are  not  satisfactory  i 
return  to  us,  wo  will  pay  freight  both  ways,  i 
Full  instructions  with  each  order.  Write  us, 

IntematioDttl  Lightning  Rod  Co. 
Dept.  R.  SOUTH  BEND,  iND. 


SaiidwidiH(LyPress 


A  marvel  for  speed — turns  out  a  con¬ 
tinuous  stream  of  bales.  Heavy  steel 
transmission,  self-feeder  and  block 
dropper.  Friction  clutch  starts  or  stops  press 
instantly.  Especially  adapted  (or  alfalfa. 

Free  Book^Write  for  It 

“Tons  Tell”  gives  facts,  figures  and  pictures 
—  all  about  hay  baling. 

A  postal  will  do. 

Sand’Aich  Mfg.  Co.  s  lOttS  10111 

ei  Main  street  hSandwichtm  Ca  t 
Sandwich,  Illinois  Sandvi-kiim.  tf 


More  From  Your  Garden 
At  Half  the  Labor 

^®®RARICFR  Weeder,  Mulcher 
A  ^  „  d  Cultivator 

Cuts  the  weed.*!  underRround 
and  form.s  the  hardest  crust 
Into  a  moisture  -  retaininff 
mulch---lntensive  c  u  1 1  !• 
vation.  "Best  Weed  Killer 
Ever  used."  Requires  no 
skill  to  operate.  A  boy  with 
n  Barker  bents  ten  men  with 
hoes.  Has  leafffuards,  abso 
shovels  for  deeper  cultivation.  Self-adjustinK,  inexpensive 
Write  for  free  cataloff  and  Factory-to-User  offer. 

BARKER  MFG.  CO.  Dept  1 6.  David  City,  Neb. 
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More 
Potatoes 

and 

Better  Ones 

If  you  can  add  ten  days  of  growth, 
your  Crop  will  Increase  one- third 


How  to  do  it:  Spraying  for  bugs  alone  will 
not  do  it.  Paris  Green,  Arsenate  of  Lead — any 
poison — may  indeed  save  your  crop  from  bugs,  but  it 
won’t  increase  it  nor  add  anything  to  its  quality  value.  Pyrox 
docs  both  and  it  kills  the  bugs.  Paris  Green,  as  is  well  known, 
often  stunts  the  vines  and  shortens  the  crop. 


'  •  ♦ 


^UGS  look  bad  to  you,  but 
they  are  not  your  worst  ene¬ 
my.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  blight  is 
more  destructive.  The  spores  arc 
so  tiny  they  cannot  be  seen  with  the 
naked  eye,  but  actually  they  rob  you 
of  more  potatoes  than  bugs  do.  Ask 
any  agricultural  authority. 

Beg^.  T7.  8.  Pat.  Office 

And  Spray 

With  _  _ 

B«g.  Trade  Mark 


Then ew  Y ork  Experiment  Station 
says:  “It  does  not  pay  to  spray 
for  bugs  alone.”  Ten  years*  exper¬ 
ience  at  that  Station  spraying  against 
blight  shows  an  average  yearly  gain 
per  acre  of  97K  bushels  per  acre.  19 
years  in  Vermont  gives  109  bushels 
per  acre  average  gain  per  year.  Spray 
against  blight.  It  pays. 


For  That 
Pays  Best 
of  All 


pYROX  protects  the  crop  against 
^  blight  and  at  the  same  time  kills 
the  potato  bug.  It  keeps  the  foliage 
healthyand  green  throughout  the  grow¬ 
ing  season;  gives  it  greater  vigor  and 
enables  the  plant  to  produce  to  its 
limit.  Every  potato  grower  knows  that 
the  last  ten  days  is  the  period  when  the 
tubers  are  increasing  in  size.  Pyrox  is 
maturity  insurance  of  the  very  best 
sort.  It  gives  the  little  potatoes  a  chance 
to  grow  up  into  big  ones. 


ready  to  use  by  mixing  with  cold  wa¬ 
ter.  Just  measure  it  out  and  mix  it 
with  water  for  your  spray  solution. 

Pyrox  has  made  a  national  reputation 
for  spraying  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  tnick 
against  insects  and  plant  diseases. 

Prices;  5  lbs.  $1;  10  lbs.  $1.85;  25 
lbs.  $4.50;  50  lbs.  $8;  100  lbs.  $15; 
f.  o.  b.  Boston,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati, 
and  other  warehouse  points.  If  your 
dealer  cannot  aupply  you,  order  direct 
and  we  will  ship  promptly.  (3) 


Pyrox  is  a  smooth,  creamy  paste,  all 

BOWKER  INSECTICIDE  COMPANY 

43X:  CHATHAM  ST.,  BOSTON  1014  FIDEUTY  BLDG.,  BALTIMORE,  MD, 


Plow  and  Pull 

'fZ  FORD 

All  that  4  Horses  Can 

The  Pullford  makes  a 
practical  tractor  out  of 
a  Ford  or  most  any  other  car. 
Easily  attached  to  or  removed  from  the  car 
in  thirty  minutes.  No  holes  to  drill,  no  springs  to  remove. 

[1  Pullford  $135  Quincy,  III. 

Attached  with  clamps  to  car  frame,  pulls  plows,  harrows, 
drills,  mowers,  binders,  hayloaders,  road  graders,  wagons, 
trucks,  etc.  Steel  wheels  with  roller  bearings  and  tires  10 
inches  wide,  two  pairs  of  hardened  Vanadium  steel  pinions, 
one  for  plowing  and  one  for  hauling  speed.  A  tractor  with 
the  reliability  and  durability  of  the  Ford  car.  Prompt 
shipment.  Hundreds  now  at  work.  Write  for  catalog. 

PULLFORD  COMPANY,  Box  480 
Telephone  No.  84  Walton  Heishts.  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


E-B  (Emerson)  Bug^ 

Emerson  vehicles  have  always  maintained 
a  supreme  standard  in  style  and  durability.  For 
example,  the  Ideal  Top  does  not  have  the  cum¬ 
bersome  braces  which  mar  the  appearance  of 
the  usual  buKKy,  ^ct  anyone  may  lower  the  Ideal  Xop  with¬ 
out  reaching  outside.  Other 
good  features  are  Over-Lap- 

f  ingSeat  Risers.Oval  Corner 
rons.theWaterBead  andOval 
Stop  Bar.  Write  for  catalog. 

Look{ortheE-BTr,Tdcinark.  It’s 
our  pledge  and  your  guide  to 
quality.  Write  lor  li- 11  literature. 

■Ml  m  ■  mmm  m  hm  ■,  m  MB  ■ 

Emerson-Branlingham  Implement  Co.  (Inc.).  Dept.Ql  Roeliferil.  Ul. 
rieaae  send  me  free  literature  on  articles  cheeked : 


Plows 

Listers 

[] 

E-B  9- 16  Tractor 

Harrows 

Gas  Engines 

E-B  12-20  Tractor 

Cullivalors 

Wagons 

Big  Four  **20**  Tractor 

Mowers 

Buggies 

Reeves  **40"  Tractor 

Sprsadert 

Auto  Trailers 

Engine  Plows 

Drills 

Potato  Madiinory 

Steam  Engines 

Planters 

Saw  Mills 

Threshers 

HsyTeols 

Baling  Presses 

Corn  Shelters 

Name _ 

Address  . 
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Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  questions. 

How  can  I  can  get  r.  y  crops  sprayed 
when  help  is  scarce?  How  pro¬ 
tect  my  crops  against  bugs  and 
blight? 

IRON  AGE  Sprayer 

meets  the  need  for  0  fast-worklngr,  high-pressure  6e1d 
eprayor.  Covers  4  or  6  rows— 66  or  100  g  tank.  Write  to- 
■  •  4D  dayforfreobooklet. 

iorerows  ^  Bateman  M’f’g  Co- 

Box  2  Q 
..Grenloch,  N.  J.' 


CUP  YOUR  WEEDS 

with  a  COLT 
Wood  Beam 
Cultivator 


Ask  for  Cat¬ 
alog  No.  274. 

Tho  B  p  c  c  i  a  1 
shaptrUxTih  cut 
the  wt'.odB  close 
to  the  hill  and 
do  not  cover 
the  crop  with 
earth,  40  years 
actual  service. 

Kcal  wheel  furnished  If  desired. 

BATAVIA  CLAMP  COMPANY,  215  Center  St.,  Batavia,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ‘‘square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Notes  from  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets 

204  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City 


May  3,  1917. 

Eons. — Fancy  State  and  nearby  hen¬ 
nery  whites,  3()C  to  37c ;  State  and  near¬ 
by  gathered  whites,  34i/^c  to  35^c;  fancy 
State  and  nearby  hennery  browns,  3(jc  to 
37c;  State  and  nearby  hennery  brown 
and  mixed  gathered,  34 to  35V^c. 

Butter.  —  Firm.  Fancy  Western 
creamery,  41c  to  42^/^c;  extras,  42c; 
firsts,  40c  to  4114c.  Best  Eastern  dairy, 
in  tubs,  40c;  in  prints,  40c  to  42c;  in 
mixed  packages,  38c  to  40c. 

Cheese. — Market  firm  and  higher. 
Old  cheese.  New  York  State  large  white 
and  colored,  28e  to  28i/4c;  State  part 
skims,  21c  to  23c;  new  cheese,  State 
large  white  and  colored,  27c  to  27 He. 

Live  Poultry.  —  Express  receipts 
light.  Fowls,  23c  to  25c;  stags,  17c  to 
ISc;  Spring  ducks,  2Gc  to  27c;  geese, 
18c  to  20c;  live  rabbits,  20c  to  28c  per 
pound ;  broilers,  45c  to  50c ;  old  roosters, 
IGi/gC. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Fowls,  24c  to  25c. 
Old  roosters,  19c  to  21c ;  Bong  Island 
Spring  ducklings,  25c  to  2Gc ;  squabs, 
$1.50  to  $5.50  per  dozen. 

I.iVE.  Calves. — Higher  and  firm.  Fancy 
calves,  14c  to  15c;  good  to  prime,  V-WiC 
to  13%c;  common,  ll%c  to  12;  butter¬ 
milks,  7c  to  8c;  yearlings,  7Vic  to  IV^c. 

Dressed  Cai^ves  and  liAMiis. — Dressed 
veal  advanced  with  liberal  receipts. 
Fancy  white-meated  calves,  19c  to  20c; 
good  to  prime,  18c  to  19c;  common,  IGc 
to  18c;  'buttermilks,  12c  to  13c.  Dressed 
hothouse  lambs  steady  at  $G  to  $9.50 
each. 

DRESSED  CALF  RULING. 

The  Health  Department  of  the  City  of 
New  York  has  ordered  that  all  country- 
dressed  calves  must  be  opened  all  the 
way  through  the  breast  and  throat.  Ship- 
liers  are  cautioned  to  be  very  careful  to 
cut  through  the  center.  After  the  calf 
is  cooled,  the  breast  may  be  protected  by 
drawing  the  skin  together  with  a  stout 
cord. 

Live  Lambs  and  Dressed  I’okic. — 
Live  clip  lambs  steady  at  $14.50  per 
cwt.  Country-flressed  pork  in  light  sup¬ 
ply  and  firm,  IGc  to  20c. 

Ai’I’Les. — Strictly  fancy  apples  in  light 
supply  and  firm ;  lower  grades  selling 
.slowly  at  irregular  prices.  Baldwin,  $4 
to  .$4.50.  Strictly  fancy  commands  $5 
to  $G ;  a  few  Greening  $5  to  $7 ;  Ben 
Davis  generally  $.3  to  $3.75 ;  Newtown 
IMlipins,  $4.50  to  $7.50 ;  Spys  $3.50  to 
$5.50. 

1’otatoes  and  Onions. — State  pota¬ 
toes,  $7.50  to  $8  .per  1G5-Ib.  bag.  South¬ 
ern  and  Bermuda  potatoes,  $8  to  $9  per 
barrel.  Maine,  $7.50  to  $8  per  1G5-Ib. 
bag.  Long  Island,  pi*r  barrel,  $9  to  $9.25. 
Onions — Texas,  crate,  $1.50  to  $2.25; 
Bermuda,  crate,  .$2  to  $2.50;  Spanish, 
case,  $2.50  to  $5.50.  .Tersey  Asparagus — 
$2.50  to  $3.50  per  dozen  as  to  quality. 

Beans. — Market  firm  and  highei’. 
Marrow,  100  lbs.,  $15  to  $1G;  pea,  $15 
to  $15.75 ;  red  kidney,  $13  to  $14 ;  white 
kidney,  $14  to  $15. 

Honey,  Maple  Syrup  and  Mai’le 
Sugar. — No.  1  Clover  comb  honey,  lb., 
15c  to  IGc ;  lower  grades,  14c  to  15c. 
Maple  syrup,  $1.10  to  $1.20  gallon.  Ma¬ 
ple  sugar,  14c  to  IGc  per  lb.  If  maple 
syrup  or  sugar  is  scorcliwl  or  burned  in 
making  will  sell  lower. 

Hides. — Do  not  ship  hides  to  this  De¬ 
partment.  We  have  discontinued  the  sale 
of  them  and  advise  selling  them  to  your 
local  buyer. 


Boston  ProiJuce  Markets 


trade  shows  trace  of  “spring  fever.” 

It  is  a  (lull,  listle.ss  market  with  sag¬ 
ging  prices.  The  conditions  include  lar¬ 
gin’  and  more  varied  supplies  and  a  some¬ 
what  jaded  appetite  for  buying,  at  least 
at  high  prices.  In  potatoe.s,  apples, 
onions,  green  vegetables,  hothouse  stuff, 
poultry,  eggs  aiul  butter,  dealers  tell  the 
same  story  of  buyers  bard  to  capture 
except  at  concessions  from  old  price.s. 
They  explain  it  in  various  ways :  “More 
soutlieru  stulT,”  “Warmer  weather.” 
“P.u>ers  afraid  of  getting  caught  with 
high'  cost  goods,”  “We  can’t  hold  the 
stuff  and  we  don’t  intend  to  let  a  real 
buyer  get  away  from  us,”  “The  public 
has  less  money  to  spare  for  what  they 
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have  been  led  to  think  they  can  get  along 
without  for  awhile.”  Whatever  the 
story,  the  tone  of  complaint  is  quite 
general  except  in  such  lines  as  cheese, 
beans,  mill  feeds  and  salt  meats,  all  of 
which  are  being  bought  vigorously  at 
times  by  Government  agents  or  for  ex¬ 
port.  It  is  a  market  in  which  the  long 
keeping,  uece.ssary  lines  have  an  advan¬ 
tage  in  demand,  and  dealers  are  wonder¬ 
ing  whether  it  may  not  keep  on  that 
way,  although  few  of  them  are  worrying 
on  that  account.  Those  who  do  a  strict¬ 
ly  commission  business  say  they  can  make 
more  in  a  low  priced  market  with  larger 
volume  of  sales. 

butter  values  unsettled. 

Quotations  on  butter  shift  almost 
daily.  Since  the  first  big  decline  three 
weeks  ago,  the  market  has  alternately 
recovered  somewhat,  then  sagged  off 
again.  The  tone  has  seemed  weak  most 
of  the  time,  and  rallies  in  price  have 
not  been  vigorous.  Buyers  have  followed 
their  habit  of  waiting  in  such  a  market, 
to  see  if  prices  would  not  go  lower. 
Some  of  them  were  caught  with  costly 
butter  a  few  weeks  ago  and  have  ac- 
(liiired  a  feeling  of  caution.  An  easing 
off  of  prices  would  be  looked  for  anyhow, 
with  the  approach  of  the  season  of  great¬ 
est  production.  Dealers  who  venture  to 
predict  do  not  expect  a  return  of  the 
top  prices  for  the  present,  but  think  the 
market  will  hang  around  present  levels 
(40  to  41c  for  extra  creamery  tubs)  or 
perhaps  go  lower.  Dairy  butter  of  best 
market  grade  is  38. 

WHY  DAIRY  BUTTER  IS  LOWER  THAN 
CREAMERY. 

Now  and  then  a  shipper  writes  to  in¬ 
quire  why  dairy  butter  is  quoted  so  low, 
since  he  himself  gets  full  top  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  his.  On  this  point,  Chas.  II. 
Stone  &  Co.  remark ;  “Shipments  from 
a  private  creamery  with  a  reputation  may 
sell  as  hieh  as  any  butter.  There  is  not 
much  of  it,  and,  as  it  is  usually  shippeil 
on  special  arrangement,  there  is  no  regu¬ 
lar  quotation.  Dairy  butter  as  put  on 
the  open  market  is  made  by  farmers  with 
small  herds  and  iioor  facilities  for  butter 
making.  Some  of  the  cream  is  likely  to 
he  too  old  or  it  is  kept  in  the  pantry 
along  with  ham  and  other  strong  scented 
lirovisions.  ^  Such  shipments  are  in  small 
lots,  with  no  two  shipments  alike  or  no 
two  tubs  alike.  It  is  of  about  the  same 
value  as  No.  2  creamery,  but  is  not  so 
uniform.  Regarding  the  general  market, 
receipts  of  fresh  made  butter  are  increas¬ 
ing  and  the  quality  is  not  yet  so  good  as 
could  be  wished.  The  general  expectation 
is  that  the  price  will  work  lower  and 
the  quality  improve.  The  stock  of  good 
old  butter  is  uschI  up.  There  is  a  little 
second  grade  left,  hut  nothing  fine.  The 
market  has  been  following  that  of  New 
York  more  closely  of  late.  There  is  no 
change  in  price  of  old  cheese,  which  is 
nearly  used  up  and  sells  at  29  to  30c; 
New  is  soiling  at  27c  for  the  best  and 
there  is  some  export  demand.” 

EGG  MARKET  HAS  WEAK  SPELLS. 

Less  enthusiasm  for  buying  pervades 
the  egg  situation  of  late.  The  edge  of 
the  public’s  Spring  appetite  has  been 
taken  off,  and  likewise  many  of  the  stor¬ 
age  men  have  put  away  all  the  eggs  they 
dare  to  risk.  Weather  kept  the  quality 
of  w’estern  eggs  good  later  than  usual, 
hut  May  eggs  are  S(ddom  put  away  into 
the  coolers  with  the  zeal  that  welcomes 
the  x\pril  stock.  Late  eggs  lack  “body” 
say  the  dealers,  and  bi'sirles  there  is  in¬ 
creasing  trouble  from  heat.  Nearby  eggs 
rule  around  38c  and  western  firsts  around 
3Gc.  It  looks  as  if  persistent  buyers 
were  getting  stock  a  shade  cheaper  than 
when  last  quoted,  but  underlying  condi¬ 
tions  of  production  cost  and  output  are 
so  strong  that  the  slight  weakness  in 
the  market  may  not  last  long.  Farns¬ 
worth,  Benjamin  &  Mills  oh-serve :  “The 
market  is  dull.  Receivers  can’t  sell  eggs 
packed  for  storage.  There  is  no  buying 
except  in  small  lots  and'carlots  are  hard 
to  move.  Duck  eggs  have  been  unusually 
scarce  thi.s  year.  The  trade  couldn’t  get 
enough  early  in  the  season.  They  are 
not  much  in  demand  now  and  there  are 
no  receipts  of  consequence.” 

'  tJTTIET  BUT  FAIRLY  STEADY  TRADE  IN 
POULTRY. 

Both  live  and  dressed  poultry  are  off 
a  little,  or  at  least  it  is  harder  to  get 
top  price.  The  trade  is  mostl.v  in  fowls, 
hut  broilers  and  ducks  are  increasing. 
Live  fowls  are  24  to  25e  and  dre.ssed  2G 
t.o  30c.  Cocks  are  22c  dressed  or  15  to 
IGe  alive.  Big  chickens,  soft  ineated, 
bring  33c  alive.  Live  broilers  are  30c. 
Of  the  outlook,  a  large  South  Market 
Street  receiver  remarked,  “We  do  not 
expect  any  special  change  in  the  market 
for  awhile.” 

POTATOES  SELL  SLOWLY. 

While  there  is  no  special  pressure  to 
sell,  buyers  in  a  large  way  seem  scai’ce 
and  prices  have  tended  to  sag  off.  The 
range  in  bulk  is  $2.75  to  .$2.95.  For  hag 
potatoes  ,$()  is  the  general  quotation.  As 
a  dealer  put  it :  “There  is  plenty  of 
stuff  offered  and  no  active  demand.” 
Florida  potatoes  sell  so  close  to  price  of 
the  old  stock  that  they  hurt  the  market 
somewhat.  Potato  receipts  at  Boston, 
from  September  to  May  1  have  been 
greater  than  for  the  corresiionding  time 
the  season  previous,  a  fact  which  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  high  jirices  have  on  the  av¬ 
erage  not  reduced  the  demand,  although 
no  doubt  they  have  had  that  effect  at 
times. 

(Continued  on  page  G91 ) 
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AW  Its 
Weight  Is 
Traction  Weight 


Here  is  a  tractor  that  not  only  plows,  and 
does  everything  any  other  tractor  does,  but 
it  plants  all  hill,  drill  and  row  crops  and  CUL¬ 
TIVATES  them  too,  something  none  others  do 
successfully.  Far  more  time  and  work  is  spent 
in  cultivation  than  in  preparation  of  farm  crops. 
Therefore,  it  is  very  important  that  the  tractor  you 
buy  will  not  only  plow,  disc,  harrow,  etc.,  but  will 
PLANT  and  CULTIVATE  all  your  crops. 

You  want  a  tractor  that  will  do  all  your  farm  work 
that  horses  can  do,  but  do  it  much  faster,  easier  and 
with  less  hired  help — one  that  is  inexpensive  to  buy 
— low  in  operating  cost,  and  eats  only  when  it  works, 
(n  fact,  a  real  one-man  tractor  that 

Does  All  Farm  Work 
Without  Horses 

The  MOLINE-UNIVERSAL  is  the  original  TWO-WHEEL 
Tractor.  Light  enough  to  be  handy  as  a  team — hea^/>" 
enough  for  all  farm  work.  Pulls  like  a  horse  with  two  “feet” 
on  tile  ground— hence  ALL  its  weight  goes  into  the  “pull.” 
All  its  weight  rests  on  the  tv/o  wheels.  All  its  weight  is 
TRACTION  WEIGHT.  Both  of  its  wheels  are  drive 
wheels— the  wheels  of  the  implement  form  the  rear  wheels 
when  hooked  to  the  tractor. 

Note  how  you  drive  this  tractor  —  riding  the  implement 
you  are  using,  where  you  can  best  operate  the  tool  and 
plainly  see  the  work  you  are  doing.  That’s  why  you  can 
go  forward,  back-up,  turn-short— do  any  work,  anywhere, 
easier  than  with  a  team.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many 
exclusive  and  more  practical  advantages  of  this  ideal  tractor. 

Our  new  catalog  tells  the  whole  story — tells  why  even  80- 
acre  farmers  can  use  this  tractor  profitably — tells  why  this 
$19,000,000  Company  with  over  50  years  of  successful  manu¬ 
facturing  experience  has  been  forced  to  build  the  world’s 
greatest  tractor  factory  to  supply  the  demand  for  this  all- 
’round,  all-work  tractor.  Shows  how  thousands  of  farmers 
are  now  doing  all  their  work  without  horses. 

Write  for  this  free  catalog  today.  See  for  yourself  how  the  MOLINE - 
UNIVERSAL  Tractor  will  solve  your  power  and  hired  help  problems. 

MOIilNE  PLOW  COMPANY  ”i.“'  Moline,  Ill. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Moline  Line  of  Corn  Planters,  Cotton  Planters.  Cultivators,  Com 
Binders,  Grain  Binders.  Crain  Drills,  Harrows,  Hay  Loaders,  Hay  Kakes,  Lime  Spread¬ 
ers.  Mowers,  Manure  Spreaders.  Plows  (Chilled  and  Steel),  Reapers.  Scales.  Seeders, 
Stalk  Cutters.  Barm  Trucks,  Vehicles,  WaRons. 

.f\lao  Stephens  Six  Automobiles  (2) 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— Ai.ril  27  the  trial  of 
Eranz  Von  Ilintelen,  the  Oerinaii  “nia.ster 
began  in  New  York.  The  other 
men  who  are  being  tried  with  the  .si)y  are 
David  Eainar,  "the  Wolf  of  Wall  Street,” 
who  is  said  to  have  obtained  a  fortune 
from  Von  Kintelen  for  use  in  i)roi)agan- 
da  work  ;  ex-Kepresentatives  Frank  Hu- 
ehanan  and  II.  Robert  Fowder  of  Illinois; 
ex-Assistant  Attoruey-Oeneral  Frank 
Monuette  of  Ohio;  Henry  B.  Martin,  a 
Washington  lobbyist,  and  Herman  Sehul- 
teis  and  .Jacob  C.  Taylor,  labor  leaders. 
All  are  accused  of  having  conspired, 
through  tin"  medium  of  Eabor’.s  National 
I’eace  Council,  to  foment  strikes  in  mu¬ 
nition  factories,  on  railroads  and  on 
steamshij*  piers  for  the  purpo.se  of  pre¬ 
venting  tin*  shipment  of  arims  and  am¬ 
munition  to  the  Allies.  The  specific 
charge  is  violation  of  the  Sherman  law 
by  re.straint  of  foreign  commerce.  Von 
Kintelen  was  a  jn-isoner  in  England,  but 
was  sent  for  trial  here  by  courtesy  of  the 
British  authorities. 

The  American  oil  tank  steamer  Vacuum 
was  sunk  off  the  Hebrides  by  a  German 
submarine  Ajiril  2H ;  2.‘{  men  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  lost,  including  a  naval  oflicer 
and  five  gunners. 

Paul  ^Ieliko  and  Stephen  Michiposuk 
of  Hoebling,  N.  .1..  were  held  at  Trenton 
A|)ril  2(!  by  I'nited  States  Commissioner 
Richard  Wilson  and  sent  to  the  Mercer 
County  jail  on  a  charge  of  conspiring  to 
destroy  the  plant  of  the  .John  A.  Roeb- 
ling  Sons  Comi)any  at  Roebling,  where 
war  munitions  are  being  made.  Neither 
man  was  permitted  to  furnish  bail.  Gov¬ 
ernment  agents  who  searched  the  rooms 
of  Meliko  and  Michiposuk,  at  Roebling. 
said  that  they  found  bombs,  time  clocks 
and  revolvers,  which  the  two  men  said 
had  been  placed  there  by  political  enemies. 

The  British  blacklist  of  shipping  has 
been  withdrawn,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the 
United  States.  The  Bi-itish  Admiralty 
in  October  of  1915  issued  a  blacklist 
which,  as  changed  from  time  to  time,  has 
been  in  force  fi-om  that  date.  As  origi¬ 
nally  issued  it  contained  a  list  of  47  neu¬ 
tral  vessels,  10  of  which  were  American. 
Ilritish  shippers  were  warned  to  be  care¬ 
ful  in  chartering  these  ships,  which  were 
suspected  by  the  British  authorities  of 
being  controlled  by  German  capital  or 
engaged  in  unneutral  service. 

('’apt.  Walter  M.  Wilhelm,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the  Eddy- 
stone,  I’a.,  Ammunition  Corporation,  tes¬ 
tifying  at  the  coroner’s  inquest  into  the 
explosion  at  the  company’s  plant,  said 
that  while  no  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  a  plot  ha.s  been  found  he  did 
not  believe  the  disaster  was  the  result  of 
an  accident.  There  v/ere  129  persons 
killed  in  the  di.saster.  Several  injured 
persons  are  still  in  hosj)itals. 
r  The  new  act  regulating  the  immigra¬ 
tion  of  aliens  came  into  effect  May  1, 
and  all  aliens  entering  our  ports  with 
the  intention  of  remaining  here  must  pay 
a  head  tax  of  .$8,  instead  of  $4,  as  here- 
tofoiMj.  Children  under  16  years  of  age 
with  their  fathers  or  their  mothers  are 
not  subject  to  the  tax,  but  children  of 
any  age  unaccompanied  by  father  or 
mother,  must  pay  the  tax.  The  literacy 
test  will  be  applied  to  all  immigrants  ar¬ 
riving  hereafter.  Aliensr  with  some  ex¬ 
ceptions,  are  expected  to  be  able  to  read 
in  English  or  some  other  language  or 
dialect  before  they  will  be  permitted  to 
land. 

Brewing  associations  and  companies 
of  Pennsylvania  whose  representative.s 
pleaded  nolo  contendere  April  28  to 
charges  that  the  corporations  violated 
the  Federal  corrupt  practices  act  must 
pay  heavy  fines.  .Judge  W.  H.  Thomson, 
in  the  United  States  District  Court  at 
Pittsburg  April  30.  announced  that  33 
of  the  34  organizations  that  entered  such 
pleas  will  be  fined  a  total  of  $50,000. 

Another  incendiai'y  fire  at  the  race 
track  .‘it  Belmont  Park,  N.  Y.,  April  29, 
destroyed  stable  and  28  race  horses  val¬ 
ued  at  $100,000.  Because  of  the  fact 
that  the  Westchester  Racing  Association, 
which  owns  the  park,  offered  the  prop¬ 
erty  recently  to  the  government  as  an  in¬ 
ternment  camp  or  training  place  for  avia¬ 
tors,  there  was  report  that  the  fire  was 
the  result  of  a  German  plot. 

An  adequate  supply  of  newsprint 
paper  for  every  American  publisher  was 
predicted  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  April  28  in  announcing  that  I^ord 
Northcliffc,  the  noted  English  publisher, 
probably  would  turn  over  to  the  A.raeri- 
can  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association 
for  distribution  the  entire  output  of  his 
big  Newfoundland  paper  mills.  The  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  66,000  tons  of  paper  pro¬ 
duced  annually  by  the  Northcliffe  mills, 
it  was  said,  will  break  the  print  paper 
market  and  assure  small  publishers  an 
adequate  supply  at  lower  prico.s. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Prof.  Her¬ 
bert  W.  Conn  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  died 
April  18,  aged  68.  Dr.  Conn  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  biology,  Wesleyan  University, 
and  in  this  connection  organized  the  State 
Board  of  Health  Ijaboratory,  in  1905,  and 
continued  as  its  director  until  the  time 
of  his  death.  In  March,  1911,  he  v,'as  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  New  York  Milk  Commit¬ 
tee  as  a  member  of  the  National  Com¬ 
mission  on  Milk  Standards,  and  since 
then  has  given  freely  of  his  time  and 
tiilents  to  the  work  of  this  commission. 
His  interest  in  milk  as  a  scientist  was 
exceeded  only  by  his  humanitarian  in- 


Ivrest  in  standai’dizing  milk  to  prevent  un¬ 
necessary  loss  of  infant  life.  He  was  a 
director  of  the  American  Public  Health 
.Xs.sociation  and  was  affiliated  with  many 
I  it  her  .scientific  organzi.ations. 

A  strong  intimation  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  soon  to  taka  a  step  radically  cur¬ 
tailing  the  production  of  di.stilled  and 
fermented  liquors  in  the  United  States 
came  iSIay  1  in  the  announcement  that 
Dr.  Alonzo  E.  Tayloi*,  an  expert  on  the 
conservation  and  economical  utilization 
of  food,  has  been  designated  by  the  De- 
l)artment  of  Agriculture  to  undertake  an 
exhaustive  consideration  of  the  proposal 
to  place  a  close  limit  on  the  use  of  gi-.-iins 
in  the  manufacture  of  intoxicants.  P’oed 
materials  to  the  value  of  $145,000,000 
entered  last  year  into  production  of  alco¬ 
holic  liquors.  Secretary  Houston,  as 
soon  as  it  became  apparent  that  the 
TTnitod  States  would  have  to  feed  not  only 
its  own  people  but  the  people  of  its  allies 
as  well,  immediately  tofik  under  advi.se- 
ment  a  plan  to  utilize  for  food  purfioses 
the  large  amounts  of  grain  that  hereto¬ 
fore  have  been  used  in  the  liquor  in¬ 
dustry. 

W.(V SHIN GTON.’ — Prel imi n.ary  reports 
1o  the  Tre.isury  Department  upon  which 
Secretary  McAdw  will  ba.se  his  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  President  as  to  the 
size  of  the  first  bond  issue  under  the 
$7,000,000,000  war  finance  law,  indiciite 
that  the  United  States  will  be  called  ui)on 
to  finance  the  Allies  to  the  extent  of  at 
least  $400,000,0(X)  and  pos.sibly  .$.500,000,- 
(KX)  a  month.  The  tentative  programme 
also  calls  for  the  expenditure  of  virtually 
every  dollar  of  the  borrowed  money  in 
this  country  for  foodstuffs,  munitions, 
coal,  clothing,  railway  equipment  and 
other  supplies.  The  e.stimate.s,  .still  in¬ 
complete  and  subject  tO'  revision,  indicate 
the  followng  Entente  needs :  For  Great 
Britain,  $200, 000, (XX)  to  .$2.50,000,000  a 
month  ;  for  France,  from  .$100,(X)0,000  to 
$125,000,000;  for  Russia,  a  sum  undeter¬ 
mined,  but  up  to  $1(X>,(X)0.000  a  month, 
depending  largely  upon  the  ability  of 
manufacturing  plants  in  this  country  to 
meet  her  demands,  mo.stly  for  supplies 
other  than  foodstuffs  and  munitions;  for 
Italy,  about  .$50,000,000  a  month. 

The  Government  decided  April  27  not 
to  insure  any  more  sailing  ves.sels  bound 
for  the  war  zone.  The  risks  on  this  class 


of  craft,  it  was  felt,  were  too  great.  In¬ 
surance  on  auxiliary  sailing  vessels  also 
will  be  discontinued.  The  fleet  of  .sailing 
vessels  and  .auxiliarie.s  affected  by  the 
governmental  war  risk  insurance  runs 
into  the  thou.sands,  and  include  the  liirger 
part  of  American  craft  that  can  go  "deep 
.sea.”  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war 
scores  of  the  best  of  our  schooners  have 
ventured  from  the  coastwise  trade  into 
the  immensely  profitable  traffic  in  muni¬ 
tions  and  foodstuffs  across  seas. 

The  Administration  food  bills  were  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  House  April  .30  by  Chair¬ 
man  I,ever,  of  the  Agriculture  Commit¬ 
tee.  They  do  not  cover  price-fixing  or 
control  of  the  use  of  grains  for  distilling 
li(]uors.  These  subjects  will  be  covered 
in  a  bill  to  be  introduced  later.  The  bills 
introduced  now  are  designed  to  stimu¬ 
late  production,  prevent  hoarding,  make 
for  equitable  distribution,  and  su.spend 
the  law  prohibiting  the  mixing  of  flour. 
’J'hey  contain  provisions  to  prevent  con¬ 
flict  with  the  Anti-T'ru.st  and  Interstate 
Commerce  laws.  The  I.ever  bill  appro¬ 
priates  .$25,()00,(X)0  for  its  enforcement, 
and_  authorizes  the  appointmnt  of  two 
additional  as.sistant  secretaries  of  agri¬ 
culture  to  administer  it. 

Appropriations  of  .$2,699,485,281  to 
meet  urgent  deficiencies  in  the  army  and 
navy,  or  .$760,855,687  less  than  was  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  War  and'  Navy  De¬ 
lia  rtrnents,  are  included  in  a  hill  favor¬ 
ably  reported  to  the  Hou.se  April  30  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  Promi¬ 
nent  in  the  bill  is  an  appropriation  of 
.$4,.320.974  for  Panama  ('anal  defences. 
One  item  of  $.3.750.(X)0  is  for  tr.aining 
camps.  The  bill  also  would  authoidze 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  purchase,  ac¬ 
quire  by  donation  or  condemn  sites  for 
aviation  schools.  An  appropriation  of 
.$2,.500.(X)0  is  included  for  such  purposes. 
Several  offers  of  free  sites  already  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  Secretary. 

The  War  Department  made  public 
April  28  its  plans  for  raising  the  new 
conscript  forces  which  within  two  years 
will  give  the  United  States  an  -anny  of 
about  2,()00,0()0  men.  Registration  of 
the  men  from  whom  will  be  selected  the 
first  increment  of  500, OCX)  will  take  place 
within  the  next  thirty  days  (by  .June  1) 
and  will  be  conducted  along  the  same 
general  lines  as  a  registration  for  an 


May  12,  1917. 

election.  Training  of  the  con.scripts  will 
begin  by  September  1  at  the  late.st.  All 
may  be  called  out  together,  or  in  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  military  authorities  they 
may  be  called  out  in  groups  of  50,000  or 
100,000.  An  army  for  service  over  seas 
will  not  be  ready  before  March  or  April 
-of  next  year  unle.ss  those  who  are  urging 
the  earlier  dispatch  of  an  expedition 
exert  enough  pressure  to  change  the  plans 
of  the  War  College,  the  War  Department 
and  all  the  inffuential  army  officers. 

My  sons  attend  market  and  sell  farm 
produce.  Butter  is  bought  at  53c  to  56c, 
to  sell  at  60c;  chickens  retail,  old  roost¬ 
ers,  28c;  roasting  fowls,  .35  to  40c; 
broilers,  45  to  ,50c.  Dairies  are  paying 
51/^c  for  milk  as  a  basis.  Eggs,  retail, 
38  to  40c ;  which  latter  price  is  less  than 
they  are  jobbed  out  at  by  city  dealers. 
Potatoe.s,  $2.75  to  $3.25  per  bu. ;  par.s- 
nips.  $1  bu. ;  spinach,  2.5c  peck ; 

$1.7,5  one-half  barrel;  radishes,  5c  per 
bunch  ;  lettuce  retails  25  to  40c  per  lb. ; 
leaf  lettuce,  head  lettuce,  15e  to  25e  a 
head.  Swiss  chard,  Ic  per  small  bunch. 
We  have  paid  as  high  as  21c  per  lb.  for 
pork,  retailing  sausage  at  28c.  J.  p. 

Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

Potatoes,  .$2..50  bu. ;  apples,  $1  bu. ; 
hay,  $16  per  ton ;  oats,  90c  per  bu. ;  eggs, 
.32c ;  corn,  $1.60 ;  cows,  $50  to  $75 ;  but¬ 
ter.  40c.  E.  B 

Elk  Co.,  Pa. 

Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

New  York  State  Guernsey  Breeders’  ' 
Association,  annual-  meeting.  Hotel  Im¬ 
perial,  New  York  City,  May  15. 

Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Worcester,  Mass.,  .June  6. 

American  Seed  Trade  Association,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.,  .June  19  to  21. 

American  As.sociation  of  Nurserymen, 
forty-second  annual  meeting,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  .June  27-29. 

Society  of  American  Florists  and  Or¬ 
namental  Horticulturists,  New  York 
City,  August  21-2.3. 

Solebury  Farmers’  Exhibit,  Solebury 
Deer  Park,  Solebury,  Pa.,  Sept.  7-8. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
September  10-15. 

Eastern  States  Exposition,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Oct.  12-20. 
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Chandler  Power  IS  Power 


CHANDLER  power  is  not  power  on 
paper.  1 1  is  power  on  the  hills  and 
mountain-sides;  it  is  power  in  the 
mud  and  sand. 

Four  years  of  skilful  and  conscien¬ 
tious  manufacturing  effort  have  devel¬ 
oped  and  refined  the  Chandler  motor 
to  a  point  approximating  perfection. 
Chandler  owners  long  ago  named  it 
The  Marvelous  Motor,  and  now,  more 
than  ever  before,  it  is  the  Wonder  Six, 
powerful,  flexible  and  enduring. 

On  high  gear  and  without  apparent 
labor  it  pulls  the  hard  steep  grades 
and  winding  hill  roads  where  other 
motors  shift  to  second. 

In  crowded  traffic  it  responds  to  every 
demand. 


On  open  roads  it  answers  every  call 
for  speed. 

The  Chandler  motor  is  a  fact-motor. 

What  any  Chandler  will  do  every 
Chandler  can  do. 

The  Chandler  Company  has  never 
built  a  special  demonstrating  car. 

The-  Chandler  Company  has  never 
furnished  to  any  Chandler  dealer  a 
special  gear  ratio. 

Every  Chandler  is  a  demonstrator. 

Chandler  motor  features  include: 

Solid  Cast  Aluminum  Crank  Case 

Extending  from  Frame  to  Frame 

Silent  Chain  Drive  for 
Motor  Shafts 

High  Tension  Magneto  Ignition 


No  Iriflation  In  CKandler  Price 

If  we  asked  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  dollars  more,  the  Chandler  would 
still  be  under-priced. 

Where  many  makers  have  added  as  much  as  three  hundred  dollars  to  their 
selling  price  within  the  year  just  past,  the  Chandler  price  is  only  one  hundred 
dollars  higher  than  the  sensational  low  price  established  more  than  two  years 
ago.  There  is  no  inflation  in  the  Chandler  price. 

Seven-Passenger  Touring  Car,  SI 395 
Four-Passenger  Roadster,  SI 395 

OHoose  TKe  Kact-Six  For  Yotir  Six 

Write  us  today  for  catalog  and  booklet  “See  How  The  Chandler  Checks  With  High-Priced 
Cars,’’  and  name  of  your  nearest  Chandler  dealer. 

CHANDLER  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  Dept,  kk,  Cleveland,  O. 
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Killing  the  Young  Weed 

Two  subjects  seem  to  bo  prominent  in 
the  discussious'  just  now.  One  is  the 
scarcity  of  farm  help,  and  tlic  other  is  the 
difliculty  of  liandling  the  weeds  and 
grass.  Wboii  we  start  out  with*  the  cul¬ 
tivator  to  clean  the  Avecds  out  of  our 
crops.  Ave  find  Ave  cannot  reach  many  of 
them  Avithout  tearing  out  the  i>lants, 
also.  If  Ave  could  ouly  cultivate  that 
last  six  inches,  Avhat  an  easy  job  it 
would  be  to  luiA-e  clean  culture ;  and  it  is 
just  that  last  six  inche.s  that  Ave  Avant 
to  got. 

tVie  should  hear  in  mind  that  those 
woods  AVill  grow  just  a.s  well  bofor«'  Ave 
l)lant  as  afterA.ard.  Then^  Avhy  not  give 
them  the  first  chance/  Xf  ■  matter  Iioav 
late  you  plan  to  do  your  ])lanting.  plow 
the  "ground  just  /  .  early  as  possible, 
(rive  the  weed.*;  the  first  chance.  Har¬ 
row  every  live  to  seven  days  in  the 
l)riglit  sun,  and  clean  out  a  lot  of  the 
woods  before  the  groAving  plants  are  in 
the  AAmy. 

Wliere  the  ground  has  been  under  cul; 
tivation  for  several  years,  and  the  noil 
is  deep,  you  can  very  frotiuently  get  the 
witch  gra.ss  out  with,  a  spring-tootli  har¬ 
row.  In  handling  n.  piec  of  Avoody  and  j 
grassy  ground  few  years  .tgo,  I  raked  | 
out  the  Avitch  grass  once  .i  week  for 
three  or  four  Aveoks  Avith  a  si)ring-t<ioth 
liarroAV.  Tliere  A.’ao  not  enough  left  in 
the  crop  to  bo  noticeable.  Of  tanirse  this 
would  not  Avork  in  .sod  land. 

This  methor"'  of  cultivation  makes  a 
line  seed  bed,  and  helps  to  preserve  tlie 
nndsture  in  the  soil  and  keep  it  as  an 
insurance  against  .i  dry  June.  It  is 
just  tlie  fundament.il  principle  of  “dry 
farming,”  which  enables  the  farmers  in 
some  regions  tc  raise  good  cro[>s  where 
there  is  small  rainfall.  Ihie  lack  of 
rain  in  June  often  a  .lerious  dr.iwback 
to  the  young  plants. 

Vermont.  cr.AUKNCK  K.  iin 


Experience  with  Pumpkins 

Speaking  of  soils  and  climatic  elfecis 
us  inllucnciiig  the.  crop,  the  immiikin  Avill 
occasionally  run  to  vine  and  fruit  scant¬ 
ily  and  late,  which  may  be  expected  in  a 
c(>(d  and  Avet  Summer.  In  my  experi¬ 
ence  a  clay  soil  is  less  favorable  to  both 
sipiash  and  pumpkins  tliau  is  a  uaturall.v 
warmer  soil  of  loam,  or  one  of  a  gravelly 
or  sandy  nature. 

■\Vlien  I  first  begati  to  groAV  g.irden 
truck  I  was  nnnimled  b.v  an  old  neighbor 
who  was  presumed  to  be  an  oracle,  that 
squash  wouldn’t  groAV  among  corn,  ns 
immpkins  AA’Oiild,  the  incorrectness  of 
wliich  a.ssertion  I  .‘imply  demonstratcHl 
tliat  season,  although  Avith  due  justice  to 
my  aged  mentor  I  made  mse  of  A'arieties 
wiiich  Avere  ontshle  his  exjierienee  as  a 
farmer.  The  corn  Avas  of  an  extra-early 
(hvarf  A'ariety  and  lad  in-actuMliy  cea.sed 
drawing  tipon  the  soil  Avlmn  ’the  scpiashes 
were  making.  Tlu'.se  Averc  of  the  Ituulai) 
Karl.v  MarroAV  variety.  Much  de])euds 
upon  judicious  adapting  of  meaiir  to  mids 
whether  in  farming  or  Avar.  T’lider  the 
most  favorafde  conditions  I  have  occa¬ 
sionally  groAvn  line.  A\cll-matnred  Hub- 
hard  sfiuash  in  closely  planted  fields  of 
sweet  corn ;  iiud  I  have  a.s  freiim'utly 
groAVii  vines  that  ran  as  far  as  20  feet 
from  their  “base  of  supply”  and  gave  a 
multitude  of  soft  fruits,  vei-y  fim*  and 
•■dible — for  liens.  Our  luoderu  methods 
of  groAviiig  corn  are  not  fnvorable  to  the 
n.se  of  pumid<ins  as  a  tattle  crop.  As  to 
planting  by  mncblnery  I  have  uifcd  corn 
jdanter  most  satisfactorily,  mixing  the 
siiuasb  (or  pnmjikin)  seed  in  tin*  box 
with  the  fertilizer  and  allowing  this  to 
leave  the  <i)lanter  in  n  continnons  drill. 
I  have  also  grown  siinnsh  among  dwarf 
beans,  akso  iiiirsnijis  among  both  dwarf 
corn  and  benns,  thus  planted,  the  regular 
hills  being  carried  out  of  <>n«*  seed  box  of 
the  jdanter  and  the  cattle  cto»‘  seed  dis¬ 
tributed  Avith  the  fertilizer. 

Mas.sachusetts.  f.  av.  i>ko(  ron. 


The  Pine  and  the  Currant 

On  page  .ToC*.  in  commenting  on  a  re¬ 
cent  amendment  to  the  Ncav  York  (.’on- 
servntion  fhnnmission’s  bill  for  the  de¬ 
struction  of  currants  and  goosebm-ries, 
von  make  the  .statement :  “The  pines  are 
for  pleasure — the  currants  are  for  profit.” 
U'liile  this  statement  may  be  true  of  the 
Hudson  Valley  curraut-groAving  section, 
and  the  amendment  providing  for  the  de¬ 
struction  of  pines  in  tiiat  section  instead 
of  currants  and  gooseberries  tliorefore 
justified  by  economic  considerations,  it 
does  not  apply  to  most  of  the  area  Avhere 
White  iiine  is  an  important  cominercial 
tree.  Then*  the  statement  mmst  be  re- 
vc'i  sed ;  “The  currants  are  for  pleasure 
— the  pines  for  profit.”  This  is  true  of 
b.v  far  the  grmiter  part  of  Massacliusetts, 
and  probably  of  Noav  Hnglaiid.  As  a  rule 
enn  ants  and  gooseberries  are  grown  on  a 
very  small  scale  for  home  cousumption 
only,  and  the  pines  form  the  most  valu¬ 
able  forest  ns.set.  It  1ms  been  estimated 
tliat  in  Massiichusetts  alone  tlie  annual 
growth  of  White  pine  apiiroximates  a 
value  of  $2,0(X>,000.  It  is  evident  that  in 
such  regions  the  currant  and  gooseberry 
innst  go  in  order  to  save  the  pines.  In 
this  serious  situation  caused  by  the  men¬ 
ace  of  the  White  pine  blister  rust,  calm 
.indgineiit  must  jirevail  in  deciding  Avliere 
the  pine  shall  give  Avay  to  the  currant, 
and  Avhei-e  the  currant  to  the  pine. 

-Massachusetts.  AVii.r.rAM  i*.  avhahton. 
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Increased  the  Milk  Flow  15% 

A  successful  and  resourceful  dairyman  quaintly  tells  how  hepurchased  a 
large  galvanized  bucket  for  each  cow.  Every  night,  just  before  bed 
time,  he  gave  them  all  the  fresh  water  they  would  drink.  The  cows 
drank  deeply — 20  to  50  lbs.  each — and  they  rewarded  their  careful 
owner  with  over  15^  more  milk.  A  still  better  way  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  running  water  in  the  stable  supplied  by  one  of 


PUMP( 


V 


All  kinds  of  stock  require  plenty  of  fresh,  pure  water, 
iot  us  help  you  plan,  v  thout  charge,  an  effectiva 
water  system  for  barns  and  house.  Wo  make 
power,  windmill  and  hand  pumps — over  300  kinds. 
And,  wo  positively  guarantee  eveiw  pump  to 
perform  satisfactorily  the  work  tor  which 
recommended.  Y ou  take  no  risk. 

Send  for  free  book,  “Pumps  for  Every 
Service.”  Address  Dept.  11. 

The  Goulds  Mfg.  Co« 

Main  Office  and  Works 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Yt 

BRANCHES: 

Chicago,  Philadelpbid^ 

.  Houston, 

Now  York.  Pitti»burgll^ 

Atlanta 


N..*  X  . 


^4 


Ipio  old  way-» 
better  fret  a 


Goulds 
Fiff.  1531 
Pyramid 
Puwvi*  Pump 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.’’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


MICA 

AXLE  GREASE 

Cuts  down  repair  bills — 
ask  any  farmer.  Lightens 
the  load — ask  any  horse. 
Never  thins  out;  never 
runs  off;  never  gums. 

Eureka  Harness  Oil 

makes  new  harness  out 
of  old. 

Standard  Oil  Go.  of  New  York 
Principal  Offices 

New  York  Buffalo  Albany  Boston 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Asparagi’S  Aftermath. — We  finally 
sliii»iR*tl  the  last  bundle  of  roots.  Total 
shipnient.s  ran  nearly  to  17,000.  The 
total  calls  ran  to  about  125,000,  so  you 
may  imagine  the  number  of  stamps  and 
coins  which  were  returned.  We  did  our 
best  to  handle  them  all  properly,  but,  of 
course,  in  such  a  rush  there  may  have 
been  a  few  to  get  by  us.  Thus  far  every¬ 
one  seems  to  be  good-natured  about  it 
and  to  understand  the  situation.  Even 
now,  nearly  a  month  after  the  announce¬ 
ment,  letters  are  still  coming  at  the  rate 
of  a  dozen  a  day.  I  never  had  any  idea 
there  could  be  such  a  rush  for  the  roots. 
Had  we  dreamed  of  it  wo  could  have 
modified  the  offer  somewhat,  but  as  it 
was  we  took  the  letters  as  they  came. 
This  gave  an  advantage  to  people  who  live 
nearby  and  could  get  to  us  quickly.  It 
seemed  the  only  thing  to  do,  however. 
One  remarkable  thing  about  this  distribu¬ 
tion  was  the  great  number  of  people  over 
75  years  old  who  sent  for  the  roots. 
'Pbere  were  at  least  50  who  say  they  are 
over  SO  and  still  want  to  start  an  aspar¬ 
agus  bed.  I  surely  hope  that  you  will 
not  wait  until  you  are  as  old  before  you 
start  one.  Asparagus,  properly  handled, 
will  last  a  lifetime,  and  I  hope  that  every 
one  of  our  friends  will  get  roots  some¬ 
where  and  start.  We  had  our  first  cut¬ 
ting  on  April  24,  and  we  expect  to  keep 
it  up  until  after  Memorial  Day. 

Troavding  The  Son.. — These  roots 
grew  on  a  piece  of  land  near  the  house. 
Now  this  is  a  year  for  doing  things  and 
duty  in  doing  is  due  first  of  all  to  the  soil 
close  by  the  buildings.  Our  plan  first  ] 
Avas  to  dig  those  roots,  sciitter  on  ma-  | 
nure,  plow  and  fit  Avell  for  sti'awberries.  | 
This  Avould  mean  setting  the  plants  18 
inches  apart  each  Avay,  and  giving  them 
good  hand  culture — then  putting  on  a 
mulch  of  strong  manure  to  keei)  the 
weeds  doAvn.  We  have  done  that  before 
Avith  great  success.  We  got  the  manure 
on — all  ready  to  plow  Avhen  along  came 
Mother  Avith  a  now  plan.  It  seems  that  < 
she  has  contracted  to  raise  a  crop  of  po¬ 
tatoes  for  the  Bible  Training  School,  and 
the  five  children  have  agreed  to  help. 
She  had  her  eye  on  this  asparagus  patch. 
It  looks  like  good  soil  and  (Avhat  means 
considerable)  is  Avithin  sight  of  the  house, 
and  but  a  fcAV  steps  from  the  door.  The 
gofKl  lady  can  reach  it  easily  Avhen  there 
is  time  for  a  little  hoeing,  and  it  will  be 
easy  to  see  hoAv  thoroughly  the  little  girls 
carry  out  their  part  of  the  conti-act.  So 
we  gave  up  our  plan  for  a  prize  straw¬ 
berry  bed — and  transferi'ed  it  ehseAvliere 
— and  got  ready  for  potatoes. 

A  Potato  Patch. — This  soil  Avill  be 
Avell  ploAved  and  thoroughly  harrowed. 
Then,  as  it  is  not  a  large  tract,  avc  shall 
not  make  furroAvs  but  put  lines  across 
and  plant  by  hand.  Roavs  Avill  be  tAVO 
feet  apart  and  plants  one  foot  in  the  row 
put  doAvn  about  four  inches  into  the  soft 
ground.  No  horse  culture — but  we  may 
use  the  pony  hitched  to  a  small  Avheel  | 
hoe.  ^Most  of  the  Avork  Avill  be  done  by  ! 
.scuffle  hoes — slicing  off  the  Aveeds  Avhile  ' 
they  are  small,  and  we  can  probably  turn 
on  the  Avater  if  the  season  prove  dry. 
Seed  of  Green  Mountain  will  be  used — 
cut  to  good-sized  one-eye  pieces.  Now 
let  us  see  Iioav  many  potatoes  the  Bible 
School  Avill  get. 

Gardex  Work. — We  have  some  letters 
from  people  Avho  say  “Why  do  yon  not 
tell  us  just  Avhat  to  do  in  our  gardens?” 
One  reason  is  that  we  do  not  kuoAV  Avhat 
they  ought  to  do,  and  Ave  doubt  if  any¬ 
one  can  tell  them.  We  should  have  to 
knoAV  all  about  the  soil,  the  size  of  the 
garden,  how  it  is  situated ;  who  is  to  run 
it,  and  what  the  household  most  desires. 
About  all  that  books  and  papers  can  ever 
do  is  to  offer  general  advice  or  suggestion. 
The  gardener  must  Avork  out  the  details 
himself.  There  are  certain  things  which 
evei'y  student  must  Avork  out  for  himself, 
with  his  lingers  or  through  common 
sense.  No  teacher  can  ever  give  him 
these  things — he  who  pretends  to  do  so 
is  a  fraud.  A  man  gets  to  be  an  expert 
gardener  when  he  learns  the  habits  and 
limitations  and  special  needs  of  his  plants, 
and  who  can  ever  get  these  out  of  print¬ 
ers’  ink? 

Successions. — Our  folks  make  heavy 
use  of  peas,  Lima  beans,  sAveet  corn  and  j 


tomatoes.  These  are  standard  vegetables 
and  all  others  are  grouped  around  them. 
I  do  not  include  potatoes,  for  they  repre¬ 
sent  a  farm  crop.  Our  plan  is  to  manure 
the  garden  .soil  heavily  and  use  lime — 
then  plan  for  a  full  succession.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  peas;  our  idea  is  to  put  all  peas 
together  in  long  roAvs  at  one  side  of  the 
garden — Alaska,  Nott’.s,  and  others  of 
later  bearing.  Various  “successions” 
may  be  Avorked  out.  One  year  we  gave 
.several  cultivations  and  then  made  hills 
in  betAA^een  the  pea  roAvs  and  planted 
squash  in  every  other  row,  Avith  .SAveet 
corn  betAA’een  the  squash  hills.  After 
final  picking  the  peavines  were  pulled 
and  fed  to  the  cattle  and  the  spaces  be- 
tAA'een  tho  squash  vines  broken  up  and 
cultivated.  This  gave  too  much  hand 
work  to  keep  the  squash  rows  clean.  This 
year  Ave  shall  pick  the  peas,  then  ploAV 
under  vines  and  all  and  plant  late  cab¬ 
bage,  or  drill  in  yellow  turnips — scatter¬ 
ing  rye  and  clover  all  through  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  All  sorts  of  combinations  can  be 
made  in  this  Avay  to  keep  the  garden 
ground  occuiiied  all  through  the  season, 
but  you  must  knoAv  the  habits  of  your 
plants  in  order  to  do  it  right. 

A  Peach  Orchard. — On  the  lower 
part  of  the  farm  there  is  a  rough  piece 
of  land  Avhich  has  always  been  an  eye- 
soi*e.  The  rock  comes  clo.se  to  the  sur¬ 
face  ;  the  soil  is  poor  and  no  one  likes  to 
Avork  on  it.  Therefore  it  has  grown  into 
Aveeds  and  a  tough  sod  AAfflich,  from  June 
to  November,  is  a  nuisance  and  a  re¬ 
proach.  This  year  Ave  determined  to 
change  that  spot  from  tears  to  smiles — 
and  I  think  a  peach  orchard  will  do  it. 
Tlie  boys  are  noAv  large  enough  to  do 


business-like  Avork,  and  I  told  them  they 
could  have  this  orchard  if  they  Avould 
plant  it.  .So  I  ordered  some  Crosby  peach 
trees  Avith  the  other  varieties,  and  Ave 
started  in  on  Saturday  afternoon  to  plant 
the  orchard.  As  soon  as  the  trees  came 
by  exprc.s.s  they  Avere  “heeled”  in — that 
is  a  trench  was  dug,  the  roots  put  dOAvn 
into  it  and  covered  with  soil.  By  meas¬ 
uring  carefully  we  found  that  this  rough 
and  rocky  spot  measured  52  feet  each 
Avay,  which  would  give  25  trees — 13  feet 
apart. 

Planting. — Noaa'  hold  on  a  moment. 
Do  not  ri  off  saying  the  Hope  Farm 
man  advii.  Tirge  planting  of  the  Cro.sby 
peach  13  fee.  each  Avay.  My  experience 
show.s  thaj  commercial  planting  IS 
feet  it  rat-ier  too  clo.se.  As  for  Crosby 
it  is  a  tough,  hardy  variety — not  a  hand- 
.some  peach.  ")Ut  fine  quality  and  the  best 
canning  ooacli  I  know  of.  I  use  it  on 
this  tougii  lopot  because  I  think  it  can 
endure  ardtihips  better  than  any  other 
peach  I  knoAV.  We  croAvd  the  trees  close 
on  this  spot  in  order  to  make  a  thick 
patch  to  hide  an  eyesore  and  Ave  can  cut 
back  in  order  to  drive  the  trees  up  in  the 
air.  This  is  Avhat  Ave  call  an  abnormal 
case.  Many  a  man  has  come  to  grief 
because  he  never  learned  his  a,  b — Avhich 
means  cutting  the  ab  off  abnormal  ad¬ 
vice.  The  boys  made  their  measure¬ 
ments  and  then  started  their  first  line  at 
one  side.  They  stretched  the  tape  be¬ 
tAA’een  the  tAVO  end  stakes  and  drove 
stakes  at  13,  2G  and  30  feet.  Then  they 
found  the  other  tAvo  corners  of  the  52  foot 
squaiH;  and  by  sighting  across  got  the 
other  stakes  in  line.  They  Avould  lie  on 
the  ground  and  shut  one  eye  and  “sight” 
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as  if  they  were  handling  a  machine  gun. 
After  the  holes  were  dug  the  same 
“sighting”  across  got  the  trees  in  line. 
This  was  not  so  necessary,  as  this  “or¬ 
chard”  Avill  not  be  cultivated,  but  it  is 
good  practice.  My  job  was  to  trim  the 
trees.  I  cut  off  all  the  roots  to  within 
four  to  five  inches  of  the  stem,  and  cut 
the  top  back  about  half.  That  is  about 
as  far  as  I  can  explain  without  having 
a  tree  in  my  hand.  In  planting  the  boys 
learned  to  put  the  tree  doAvn  about  an 
inch  beloAV  Avhere  it  stood  in  the  nursery 
row  and  to  stamp  the  soil  hard  around 
the  roots  as  the  hole  was  filled.  We  had 
our  job  done  by  supper  time.  Later  we 
will  go  to  an  old  hotbed  and  get  rich  soil 
to  put  around  these  trees. 

Playing. — IIoi>e  Farm  has  fallen  into 
line  to  help  feed  the  Avorld,  and  AA’e  are 
all  Avorking  hard.  We  have  not  given  up 
playing  either,  for  play  is  the  oil  of  life 
and  the  machine  Avill  surely  scream  if 
there  is  no  oil.  Children  should  have 
flieir  fair  share  of  play  time — it  should 
not  be  all  play  any  more  than  all  Avork. 
If  you  had  no  time  for  play  when  you 
Avere  a  boy,  I  Avill  guarantee  that  you 
shoAv  the  effect  of  it  noAv.  It  would  be 
better  for  you  and  better  for  the  boys.  I 
you  could  get  out  and  play  Avith  them.  I 
am  not  as  young  as  I  Avas  40  years  ago, 
but  I  can  stand  a  feAV  innings  at  base¬ 
ball  yet.  And  Cherry-top  is  full  of  en¬ 
couragement.  “I’ll  bet  there  isn’t  a  man 
of  your  age  in  this  tOAvn  who  can  throAv  a 
hall  like  that !”  he  says.  I  feed  the  boys 
a  fcAV  of  my  old-time  cuiwes  and  they  are 
kind  enough  to  say,  “You,  have  everything 
hut  speed."  I  don’t  knoAv  about  that, 
but  I  find  myself  trying  to  figure  out  just 
hoAv  valuable  “speed”  really  is  in  tliis 
age.  I  know  people  who  tell  their  chil¬ 
dren  that  Avork  is  “play”  if  they  Avill  only 
think  so.  I  knoAv  better  than  to  ti-y  to 
make  my  children  think  so.  ii.  w.  c. 


A  Car  That  Invites  Use — 

GRANT  SIX  ^875 

'T'HE  car  that  will  give  you  the  greatest  amount  of  sat- 
isfaction  and  pleasure  is  a  car  that  invites  frequent  use.  The 
Grant  Six  at  $875  is  pre-eminently  such 


IS 

Because  of  its  remarkable  economy, 
20  miles  or  more  to  a  gallon  of  gaso¬ 
line,  900  miles  to  a  gallon  of  oil,  and 
7000  miles  or  more  from  standard 
tires,  you  know  that  you  can  spin  into 
town  to  shop,  or  over  into  the  next 
township  to  visit  friends  whenever 
you  feel  inclined  'to.  The  boys  and 
girls  can  use  a  Grant  Six  freely 
though  you  might  not  want  them  to 
make  so  much  use  of  a  heavier  and 
less  economical  car. 

When  roads  are  heavy  your  Grant 
Six  goes  anywhere  just  as  easily  as 
ev  T — and  brings  you  back  without 
a  sign  of  trouble. 


a  car. 

You  will  be  proud' of  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  your  Grant  Six  as  you  are 
of  its  performance.  It  is  a  good  look¬ 
ing,  full  sized,  full  powered  five-pas¬ 
senger  car.  No  car  in  its  price  class 
is  comparable  in  body  lines  or  hand¬ 
some  finish.  Its  deep,  springy  up- 

holstry  and  the  cantilever  springs  make  the 
Grant  Six  as  comfortable  at  any  speed  and 
on  any  road  as  any-capyou  will  ever  ride  in. 

The  20,000  Grant  Sixes  that  are  being 
built  this  year  will  fall  short  of  the  demand 
for  this  remarkable  car. 

Send  for  a  Grant  Six  catalog  and  learn 
of  its  many  other  fine  points.  There’s  a  Grant 
dealer  near  you  who  will  be  glad  to  prove 
the  car  to  you. 


GRANT 


MOTOR 


CAR 


CORPORATION,  CLEVELAND 
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RURALISMS 


Flowers  for  Shady  Place  ;  Trouble  With 
Geraniums 

1,  What  flowers  could  I  sow  or  plant 
that  would  do  well  in  the  shade  of  au 
apple  tree,  where  they  would  get  very 
little  sun?  2.  What  is  the  cause  of 
geranium  leaves  turning  yellow  and 
dying,  and  still  the  plant  continues  to 
hioom?  M.  L.  s. 

Housatouic,  Mass. 

1.  A  partly  shaded  place  under  an 
apple  tree  is  likely  to  have  staiwed  soil  as 
well  as  shade.  A  pretty  annual  is  the 
Godetia,  with  pink,  red  or  white  flow¬ 
ers  of  poppy-like  texture,  which  prefers 
rather  poor  soil  and  partial  shade.  Tub¬ 
erous  Begonias  would  be  likely  to  do 
well,  if  the  ground  was  Avell  prepared. 
Attractive  perennial  plants  that  like 
partial  shade  are  Funkias  or  day  lilies, 
monkshood.  Anemone  Japonlea,  Oswego 
tea  or  bergamot  (iNIonarda) .  Trillium  or 
wake-robin,  lily  of  the  v.alley,  and  Vinca 
or  trailing  myrtle. 

2,  Too  much  water  and  a  close  tem¬ 
perature  are  the  usual  causes  of  trouble 
with  geranium  foliage,  especially  if  the 
foliage  is  sprinkled  freely ;  heavy,  over- 
rich  soil  and  deficient  drainage  are  other 
causes.  Give  the  soil  a  chance  to  dry 
naturally,  do  not  let  it  become  sodden, 
and  the  foliage  trouble  should  be  cor¬ 
rected. 


Hardiness  of  English  Holly 

On  i>age  402  one  of  your  re.aders  wants 
to  know  if  the  English  holly  is  hardy 
in  hi.s  localitj’,  but  the  articlo  does  not 
state  in  what  locality  the  inciuirer  re¬ 
sides.  T  have  an  Engli.sh  holly  in  my 
backyard  in  Newark.  N.  ,T.,  that  was  im¬ 
ported  from  England.  It  has  been  there 
several  Winters  and  h.as  been  flourishing. 
Messrs.  Biddnnk  Atkins  in  their  nurs¬ 
ery  in  Bergen  Go..  N.  .1..  have  a  large 
number  of  English  holly  out  in  the  field, 
and  have  had  for  .several  years,  that  have 
stood  the  Winters  without  injury.  I 
believe  that  from  Newark  south  in  .Jer¬ 
sey  the  English  holly  will  be  fouiul  per¬ 
fectly  hardy  at  loio  levels,  but  I  have 
been  unable  to  get  it  to  survive  the  Win¬ 
ters  in  Wan-en  ('ounty  where  the  eleva¬ 
tion  is  about  000  feet.  E.  c.  vtck. 


Early  Dropping  of  Gravenstein 

.\lthough  I  consider  the  Gravenstein 
the  most  profitable  apple  of  its  season 
it  has  faults  that  quite  seriously  affect 
the  lu-ofits  of  many  who  try  to  grow  it. 
First,  the  apples  are  liable  to  drop  be¬ 
fore  fully  grown  or  cohu-ed.  and  when 
picked  fi'om  the  tree  the  fruit  lacks 
color  to  sell  at  fancy  prices,  ns  many 
growers  pick  too  early  for  fear  of  losing 
more  by  their  dropping,  I  know  of  no 
variety  which  iiays  so  well  to  mulch  un¬ 
der  the  trees  and  allow  a  large  .share  of 
the  fruit  to  drop  upon  the  mulch,  pick¬ 
ing  up  every  day  and  shipping  as  soon 
as  possible.  This  method  is  used  by 
many  growers  who  can  deliver  their  fruit 
by  teams  or  auto  truck.  Also,  where 
there  is  cheap  and  satisfactor.v  express 
service,  using  largely  the  Boston  bushel 
box.  The  apples  average  larger  and  bet¬ 
ter  color,  whi'eh  means  more  bushels 
to  the  tree  and  more  money  to  the  grow¬ 
er.  I  handle  practically  all  my  Gr.aven- 
stein  apples  by  this  method,  also  some 
of  my  other  Fall  apples. 

Much  also  depends  upon  the  location 
and  care  of  the  trees.  Those  on  rich 
moist  soil  especially  highly  fertilized  and 
cultivated  drop  their  fruit  earlier  than 
tho.se  more  favorably  located.  Good 
light  laud  suitable  for  corn  seems  to  suit 
this  variety,  as  the  fruit  is  firmer  and 
higher  colored,  allowing  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  drops  to  bo  sold  at  good 
prices.  Where  one  has  trees  that  are  now 
dropping  their  fruit  too  early  I  would 
stop  fertilizing  and  cultivation  for  a  few 
years  at  lemst,  and  if  the  land  is  very 
rich  the  grass  might  be  allowed  to  grow 
under  the  trees  to  form  part  at  least  of 
the  mulch  used  to  protect  the  fruit,  cut¬ 
ting  the  grass  rather  late  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  ;My  experience  for  years  in  grow¬ 
ing  this  apple  is  that  a  certain  amount 
of  dropping  cannot  be  prevented,  but  by 
choosing  land  that  suits  it  and  the  night 
kind  of  care,  including  spraying,  it  may 
be  made  a  very  profitable  apple  for  many 
parts  of  New  England  at  least. 

H.  O.  SIEAD. 
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Dependable  Spark  Plugs 


Champion  dependability  is  proverbial. 

That  is  why  virtually  every  motor  fire 
wagon  in  the  country  is  Champion  equipped. 

Champions  are  depended  upon  to  get  the 
nation’s  fire  apparatus  to  the  scenes  of 
action. 

And  then  after  they  get  there  to  pump 
the  water. 


Champions  must  “produce” — and  they 
do — hour  after  hour — under  the  most  trying 
conditions. 

And  they  will  be  just  as  dependable,  just 
as  efficient  in  your  motor. 

You  can  get  Champions  everywhere. 
Look  for  the  name  “CHAMPION”  on  the 
porcelain. 


There  is  a  Champion  Spark  Plug  especially  designed  for  every  type 
of  motor  car,  motorcycle,  tractor,  marine  and  stationary  engine 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company  ....  Toledo,  Ohio 


Free  Catalog  jp  colors  explains 

******  °  how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steely  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
anyrunning 
pear.  Send  for 
It  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  f  Ini  St.,Quincy,lll. 


CANVAS  COVERS 

WATERPROOF  COVERS 

for  hay  stacks,  ensrlncs,  etc. 
SMALL  HAY  CAPS.  40c  and 
upwards.  8-02.  canvas  waffon 
covers  7  ft.  by  12  ft.  with  brass 
Rrommota,  $4.00  fr^iRht  pre¬ 
paid.  State  Size  required. 

W.  W.  .STANLEY 

60  Church  St.,  New  York 


Alake  your  own  Fertilizer  at  small  cost  wltli 

Wilson’s  Mosphate  Mills 

From  1  to  40  n.  P.  Send  for  catadogtie. 

WILSON  BROS.  Sole  Mfrs.,  Easton,  Pa. 


I  Qm«l|  Parm  'N  CALIFORNIA  will  make  you  more 
HOlilall  lallli  iiioney  with  less  woi'k.  You  will  live 
longer  and  better.  Delightful climate.  Rich  soil.  Low 
prices.  Kasy  terms.  Sure  profits.  Hospitable  neigh¬ 
bors.  Good  roads,  schools  and  churches.  Write  for 
our  San.loaquin  V alley  Illustrated  folders,  free.  C.  L. 
Se.graves.  Industrial  Comuiissiontr  A.T.S  S.  F.R/.,I9B3  Ry.Eich.,  Chicag. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FARMS  “SflSSiS 

Tell  tis  what  kind  of  farm  you  want  and 
how  much  cash  you  can  pay  down,  and  we 
will  prep.-ire  purposely  for  you  a  list  of  just 
such  places  in  many  parts  of  the  State. 

THE  FARM  JOKERS'  ASSOCIATION.  Inc.,  ONEIOA,  NEW  YORK 

Other  offices  throughout  the  State, 


Canadian  Farmers 
Profit  From  Wheat 

The  war’s  devastation  of  European 
crops  has  caused  an  unusual  demand 
for  grain  from  the  American  Conti¬ 
nent.  The  people  of  the  world  must  be 
fed  and  wheat  at  over  82  per  bu.  offers 
great  profits  to  the  farmer.  Canada’s  in¬ 
vitation  is  therefore  especially  attractive. 
She  wants  settlers  to  make  money  and 
happy,  prosperous  homes  for  themselves 
by  helpingiherraiseimmense  wheat  crops. 

Can  get  a  Homestead  of  160  acres  FREE 

and  other  lands  at  remarkably  low  prices.  During  many 
years  Canadian  wheat  fields  have  averaged  20  bushels  to 
the  acre — many  yields  as  high  as  45  bushels  to  acre. 
Wonderful  crops  also  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax. 

Mixed  Farming  as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  rais¬ 
ing.  The  excellent  grasses  full  of  nutrition  arc  the  only 
food  required  for  beef  or  dairy  purposes.  Good  schools, 
churches,  markets  convenient,  climate  excellent. 

There  is  now  an  extra  demand  for  farm  laborers  . to 
replace  the  many  young  men  who  have  volunteered  for  service 
in  war.  The  governraent  is  urging  farmers  to  put  extra  acreage 
into  grain.  Write  for  literature  and  particulars  as  to  reduced 
railway  rates  to  Supt.  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 

O.  G.  RUTLEDGE 

SOI  E.  Geatsee  St.,  Syracase,  N.  Y.  Canadian  Gov't  Agt. 


Your  chance  is  In  Canada.  Rich  lands  and 
business  opportunities  offer  you  independence. 
Farm  lands  $11  to  $30  acre;  irrigated  lands,  $3.5 
to  $50.  Twenty  years  to  pay;  $2,000  loan  Ki  ira- 
provemente,  or  ready  made  farms.  Loan  of  live¬ 
stock.  Taxes  average  under  twenty  cents  au 
acre;  no  taxes  on  improvements,  personal  prop¬ 
erty  or  livestock.  Good  markets,  churches, 
schools,  roads,  telephones.  Excellent  climate — 
crops  and  livestock  prove  it.  Special  home- 
seekers’  fare  certificates.  Write  for  free  book¬ 
lets.  ALLAN  CAMERON,  General  Superinten¬ 
dent  Land  Branch,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  303 
Ninth  Ave.,  Calgary,  Alberta. 


CAPE  MAY 
COaNTY,H.J. 


A  FARMER  S  LAN  DOF  HIDDEN  TREASURE 


The  Choicest  Location  in  New 
Jersey  for  Truck  and 
Dairy  Purposes. 

WHAT  CAPE  MAY  COUNTY 
OffERS  THE  FARMER 

A  Soil  specially  adapted 
for  Forage  Crops  and  Dairy 
Purposes.  Unequalled  for 
the  market  gardener  and 
poultry  farmer,  and  with  a 
series  of  popular  coast  re¬ 
sorts,  forming  a  circle  of 
markets  right  at  your  front 
door.  In  addition  to  thi3,ea8y 
transportation  will  carry 
your  produce  to  Philadelphia 
and  other  large  cifies. 

A  Number  of  Attractive  Sites 
will  be  sold  at  Reasonable 
Prices  and  Easy  Terms. 

For  full  information  write 
F.  W.  FOWKES,  Clerk  to  the  |.^}j 
County  Board  of  Freeholders. 

SEA  ISLE  CITY,  N.  J. 
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TShe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

TUK  BUSINESS  FARMER’S  PAPER 
A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  lIoraeH 

»  Established  isso 


Pnbibhrd  nerkij  by  tho  Knral  Piibllibiiiir  Company,  S33  Wnt  80th  Street,  New  Fork 
Herbert  W.  Coixingwood,  IVesident  and  Etiitor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dnj/iN,  Secretary.  Mils.  E.  T.  Koyle,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION  ;  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  foreign  countries  in  tlio  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to  8s.  Cd.,.or 
8^  marks,  or  lOJj  francs.  Hemit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  pci-sonal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  75  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
silde  tjereon.  We  use  every  possible  prtNNiution  and  ^mit  tlie  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subfwribers  sustained  by  tiaisting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleoiling  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exiiosed.  We  are  also  often  called  ui)on 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
resixmsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
oflices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
resjjonsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioiuKl  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  RuiLtL  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


SOME  of  our  readers  may  not  see  the  need  of 
such  a  tester  for  hay  or  manure  as  is  described 
by  Mr.  Shamel.  In  California  many  tons  of  Alfalfa 
hay  and  other  material  are  bought  for  use  in  the 
orchards.  Wliile  some  of  our  fniit  growers  have 
been  laughing  at  the  mulch  system  of  handling  or¬ 
chards,  the  Californians  buy  this  hay  to  spread  on 
the  ground !  They  do  not  want  to  buy  water,  hut 
do  want  oi-ganic  matter  and  any  simple  test  which 
shows  them  how  to  buy  what  they  want  is  as  use¬ 
ful,  in  its  way,  as  the  Babcock  test  for  milk. 

afe 

WE  hope  you  will  read  the  articles  now  appear¬ 
ing  on  farmers  and  the  war.  These  will  be 
continued  for  a  time  in  order  to  make  clear,  if  we 
can,  the  thought  of  jilain  working  farmers.  The 
papers  are  full  of  iidvice  given  by  city  people  and 
proxy  fanners,  but  all  this  flood  of  words  fails  to 
represent  the  actual  workers,  who  are  exiiected  to 
settle  this  war.  We  want  brief,  strong  notes  of  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  Avhat  farmers  ought  to  do.  No  long  ar¬ 
ticles  can  he  used.  What  Ave  want  is  a  gi'eat  volume 
of  short,  iiointcd  thought,  that  we  may  get  th.e  real 
farm  sentiment. 

* 

Tice  New  .Jersey  IvOgislature  enacted  the  follow¬ 
ing  law : 

1.  The  governing  body  of  every  incorporated  city, 
borough,  town,  town.ship  and  village  within  this  State 
shall  have  power  to  provide  by  ordinance  for  the  licens¬ 
ing  and  regulating  of  roving  bands  of  nomads,  com¬ 
monly  called  gypsies,  to  fix  penalties  for  the  violation 
of  the  same,  and  to  prescribe  the  manner  of  collecting 
said  penalties  and  enforcing  said  ordinances. 

It  does  not  .seem  to  be  generally  known  that  this 
law  exists.  In  these  times  it  is  good  to  watch  and 
regulate  all  strange  characters  in  the  crowded  parts 
of  the  East  where  munitions  are  made  and  stored. 
New  Jersey  towns  should  handle  the  gypsy  problem. 

* 

IN  .spite  of  all  we  have  said,  last  week  there  were 
close  to  a  dozen  important  questions  sent  us 
without  any  signature  Avhatever,  It  was  of  course 
impossible  for  us  to  tell  where  these  questions  came 
from,  and  they  were  not  of  general  interest,  al¬ 
though  evidently  of  personal  importance.  As  we 
have  stated  several  times,  we  now  pay  no  attention 
to  these  unsigned  questions,  and  that  will  continue 
to  be  our  policy.  Very  frequently  we  receive  let- 
tei‘s  Aveeks  or  months  after  these  questions  come 
finding  great  fault  Avith  us  because  no  answer  was 
returned.  We  are  unable  to  understand  why  .sensible 
peojile  should  contniue  to  send  anonymous  letters 
when  they  wish  to  obtain  .serious  and  important  in¬ 
formation. 

* 

I  AVAS  very  glad  to  read  what  you  said  about  farmers 
and' the  war.  Please  say  some  more,  and  don’t  let  the 
war  be  an  excuse  to  forget  the  35-cent  dollar.  J.  F. 

E  shall  certainly  see  that  our  people  do  not 
forget  the  .35-cent  dollar.  That  sort  of  a  dol¬ 
lar  is  largely  responsible  for  the  present  food  crisis. 
It  was  the  conviction  that  handlers  and  useless 
middlemen  Avere  getting  nearly  twice  as  much  of  the 
consumer’s  dollar  as  came  back  to  the  farmer 
which  led  so  many  farmers  to  cut  down  their  area 
of  cultivated  ground,  and  drove  so  many  young  men 
from  the  farm.  The  present  shortage  of  farm  labor 
is  very  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  other  interests 
have  been  able  to  pay  more  attractive  Avages  to 
laborers  than  farmers  could  afford,  while  all  labor 
is  finally  paid  out  of  what  is  produced  from  the  soil. 
All  this  time  the  economists  have  been  presenting 
the  figures  to  prove  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
.35-cent  dollar.  Every  farmer  who  ever  .sent  a  crate 
of  eggs,  a  can  of  milk  or  a  bushel  of  potatoes  for 
a  middleman  to  sell  for  him  knew  better.  So  long 
as  the  35-eent  dollar  exists  the  danger  of  Avorld 
famine  will  remain,  for  farmers  cannot  be  dilven  to 
increase  their  crops  at  a  loss.  We  think  public 


men  now  realize  this.  The  Avar  has  taught  the 
world  great  efficiency  in  killing  men.  Out  of  the 
Avar  will  come  greater  efficiency  in  keeping  them 
alive  and  well  fed.  The  Avorld  aauU  never  forget  its 
pi’esent  great  lesson  of  the  superiority  of  biscuits 
over  bullets,  and  also  the  deeper  lesson  that  the 
biscuit  supply  Avill  run  short  unless  the  farmers  are 
guaranteed  a  fair  chance. 

* 

WE  seem  to  be  pretty  much  alone  among  the 
farm  papers  in  talking  about  the  newly  dis¬ 
covered  principles  in  butterfat.  The  chemists  at 
the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  are  showing  that 
butter  contains  vital  principles  Avhich  promote 
groAATh.  These  principles  are  not  found  in  other 
fats,  yet  they  are  a  life  necessity,  particularly  to 
childi’en.  If  this  discovery  can  be  popularized  and 
put  into  the  thought  and  understanding  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  butter  will  be  I’anked,  as  it  .should  be,  in  a 
class  by  it.self — superior  to  all  its  substitutes. 
What  better  Avoi-k  can  be  done  for  dairying  than  to 
make  this  truth  clear?  EA'ery  dairy  advocate  in 
the  country  ought  to  study  out  this  proposition  and 
pi-each  it.  Butter  is  not  in  the  same  class  AAdth 
oleo  on  the  basis  of  its  food  value.  It  is  not  only 
a  food  but  a  life  giver. 

* 

Before  the  food  commission  appointed  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Whitman  of  Noav  York  could  plan  their 
Avork  properly  they  had  to  knoAv  just  how  much 
food  and  .seed  remained  on  the  farms  of  this  State. 
This  meant  a  census  of  every  farm,  and  the  work 
had  to  be  done  at  once.  Three  great  agencies  were 
promptly  hitched  like  a  three-hor.se  team  to  the 
job.  These  Avere  the  agrieultui'al  educational  sys¬ 
tem,  the  farm  bureau,  and  the  State  educational  de¬ 
partment.  On  April  17  th'is  census  Avas  authorized. 
On  the  1 0th  250,000  copies  of  the  questions  were 
lirinted  and  on  the  2.3rd  school  teacher.s,  pupils  and 
superintendents  began  to  take  the  records.  By  the 
25th  all  AA'ere  taken,  and  by  the  .30th  the  figures  were 
tabulated  and  given  out.  It  Avas  the  cheapest,  the 
quickest  and  probably  the  most  accurate  farm  cen¬ 
sus  ever  taken.  What  will  be  the  u.se  hereafter  in 
spending  great  sums  of  money  on  a  State  census? 

* 

OVER  in  New  England  a  number  of  farmei’s  are 
Avorking  a  bu.siness-like  plan  for  making  sure  of 
a  guaranteed  price.  They  make  a  contract  with 
some  manufacturer  to  raise  potatoes  for  the  opera¬ 
tives  and  deliA^er  next  Fall  at  .$1.50  a  bushel.  A 
number  of  such  contracts  have  been  made — ^'both 
sides  being  sati.sfied.  The  farmer  takes  a  risk  on 
this  Avith  .seed  at  $10  or  more  per  barrel,  and  a 
season  which  promises  anything — good  or  bad.  It, 
is  a  fair  rl.sk,  hoAvever,  and  knowing  Avhat  he  is  to 
expect  the  farmer  may  go  ahead  with  his  plans  in 
full  confidence.  That  is  the  way  to  inci’ease  pro¬ 
duction  and  provide  a  full  supply  of  food.  The 
farmer  must  have  some  fair  guarantee  of  price, 
either  in  a  direct  contract  like  those  here  mentioned 
or  a  government  guarantee  of  a  certain  minimum 
price.  Why  is  this  not  fair?  Every  other  interest 
in  the  country  insists  upon  knoAving  in  advance  Avhat 
the  minimum  price  will  be  for  its  products.  Why 
should  the  most  import.>nt  industry  of  all  be  the 
only  one  left  out  of  this  plan? 

OT’R  readers  a.sk  Avhat  has  become  of  the  Town¬ 
er  milk  bill — the  most  important  farm  legLsla- 
tion  started  at  Albany  this  year.  The  best  ansAver 
is  given  in  the  folloAving  letter  Avritten  by  Senator 
ToAvner  to  the  NeAv  York  Sun: 

The  responsibility  for  preventing  a  vote  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  on  the  Towner  milk  bill  must  be  placed  on  Senator 
Brown,  Republican  leader  in  the  Senate,  as  he  per¬ 
sists  in  his  refusal  to  let  the  bill  be  advanced  from  the 
general  order  calendar  so  that  the  Senate  may  vote  on 
it. 

Notwithstanding  the  demand  of  the  Consumers 
League  and  the  IIouseAvives’  Iveague  and  the  many 
thousand  consumers  of  milk  in  New  York  city;  the 
Dairymen’s  League  of  New  York  State,  consisting  of 
over  forty  thousand  farmers  who  produce  milk ;  the 
State  Grange  and  the  Pomona  Grange,  representing  an 
army  of  producers;  all  of  \yhich  have  by  official  action 
approved  of  the  Towner  bifi.  Senator  Brown  persists 
in  an  opposition  that  to  me  seems  unreasonable  and 
inexplicable. 

We  have  .said  several  times  that  the  worst  poli¬ 
tical  enemy  the  farmers  and  dairymen  of  New  York 
State  have  is  Elon  R.  BroAvn  of  Watertown.  The 
strange  part  of  it  is  that  he  represents  the  famous 
“North  Country,”  where  dairying  is  the  chief  busi¬ 
ness;  and  where  farmers  demand  a  trial  of  the 
Towner  law.  Senator  Brown  is  giving  a  double  ex¬ 
hibition — personal  and  political.  He  makes  it  clear 
how,  under  our  present  State  political  system,  one 
man — the  “leader”  of  his  party — can  hold  up  legis¬ 
lation  and  prevent  a  fair  expression  of  what  the 
people  want.  We  understand  that  Senator  Brown 
defies  criticism  and  states  that  he  is  master  of  his 
district  and  that  no  one  can  beat  him.  Will  the 
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farmers  of  the  “North  Country”  and  Jefferson 
County  in  particular,  stand  for  that?  They  haA’e 
far  greater  reason  to  fight  BroAvn  than  the  dairy¬ 
men  had  to  fight  Wad.SAvorth  a  few  years  ago.  We 
think  the  time  has  come  to  organize  a  campaign 
against  Elon  R.  Brown,  and  see  whether  the  far¬ 
mers  Avill  whitewash  him  or  blackball  him.  While 
we  are  waving  the  red,  white  and  blue,  let  US  not 
forget  the  enemies  in  brown. 

4c 

WE  know  Avhat  it  means  to  talk  about  trans¬ 
planting  Alfalfa  roots  as  you  would  cab¬ 
bage.  Most  of  us  have  come  to  regard  grass.  Al¬ 
falfa  and  cloA’er  as  crops  for  thick  seeding,  and  it 
.seems  great  non.sen.se  to  talk  about  setting  these 
plants  out.  Yet  Ave  feel  inclined  to  stake  our  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  jirophet  (Avhich  we  admit  is  not  worth 
much )  by  saying  that  10  years  from  noAV  trans- 
lilanting  Alfalfa  will  be  a  common  pi’actice  on  our 
smaller  Eastern  farms.  We  do  not  advise  anyone 
to  “plunge”  on  this  practice  or  .spend  too  much 
money  on  it,  but  Ave  would  like  to  have  trials  made 
on  a  small  scale.  We  think  Cossack  and  Grimm  Al¬ 
falfa  handled  in  this  way  Avill  greatly  help  on  poul¬ 
try  farms  or  gardens.  The  indications  are  that  the 
Semipalatinsk  Alfalfa  can  be  made  A^ery  useful  in 
building  up  old  pastures.  Noav  just  understand  fully 
our  position  on  this.  Personally  Ave  believe  there  are 
conditions  under  Avhich  this  transplanting  Avill  pay. 
We  realize  the  feeling  against  such  radical  inno¬ 
vations,  and  simply  suggest  a  fair  trial  at  moderate 
expense. 

4c 

TWO  weeks  ago  we  advised  a  New  England  man 
to  rai.se  buckwheat  on  his  idle  farm  land. 
This  man  had  feAV  facilities  for  cultiA'ating  or  hoe¬ 
ing  a  crop,  and  he  needed  one  Avhich  dispensed  Avith 
hand  labor.  Where  a  farmer  is  able  to  give  a  croj) 
fair  attention  he  may  well  plant  a  few  extra  aci'es 
in  corn.  This  crop  Avill  give  at  least  a  fair  yield  on 
rough  meadoAv  or  pasture  if  reasonably  fitted  and 
limed.  Some  of  the  flint  A'arieties,  long  groAAUi  in 
Noav  England,  Avill  yield  more  bread-making  food 
on  Avild  land  than  any  other  grain.  This  flint  corn 
is  usually  hard  and  sound,  and  makes  good  meal. 
The  stalks  are  slender  and  make  fine  fodder.  Tluuv 
are  thousands  of  Eastern  farms  on  which  a  foAA'^ 
extra  acres  of  .such  corn  can  be  groAvn  this  year 
Avithoiit  great  expense.  It  ought  to  be  well  fer¬ 
tilized  if  possible,  but  if  that  cannot  be  done  a 
light  application  of  acid  pho.sphate  will  pay.  We 
shall  need  every  bushel  of  corn  that  can  be  groAvn 
this  year.  This  is  not  only  to  provide  bread,  but 
to  keeii  doAA’ii  the  feed  bilks.  Nothing  AA’ill  bring 
the  price  of  feed  doAvn  to  earth  but  a  bumper  corn 
crop.  We  can  all  help  at  this  with  small  cost. 

* 

They  needn’t  worry  about  the  farmers.  They  will 
do  their  share  and  then  some,  but  some  of  us  prohibi¬ 
tion  farmers  feel  rather  discouraged  at  the  idea  of 
growing  more  grain  as  long  as  six  hundred  million 
bushels  of  it  is  being  Avasted  in  booze.  n.  f 

Iowa. 

HE  smallest  part  of  our  worry  has  to  do  with 
the  farmers  and  Avhat  they  will  do  in  providing 
food.  They  knoAV  their  duty  and  have  never  yet 
failed  to  respond.  Give  them  a  chance  and  they 
will  make  this  problem  of  feeding  the  world  a  sure 
thing.  The  great  majority  of  our  grain  giwers 
Iwe  in  States  AA’hich  are  already  “dry”  or  jiretty 
well  parched.  That  is  Avhy  they  feel  as  they  do 
over  this  use  of  bread-making  grain  for  booze.  And 
who  can  blame  them?  In  all  the  great  plans  noAv  be¬ 
ing  made  for  “efficiency”  in  saving  bread-making 
food  this  Avaste  of  grain  for  liquor-making  is  both 
foolish  and  Avicked.  The  liquor  men  are  now  claim¬ 
ing  that  only  a  veiy  small  part  of  the  country’s 
grain  crop  is  used  for  breAving  and  distilling.  They 
are  ansAvered  by  their  OAvn  figures.  A  few  years 
ago  they  Avere  printing  the  figures  to  show  how 
farmers  could  hardly  live  if  the  nation’s  booze  Avere 
cut  off.  Why  not  try  the  experiment  by  turning 
this  grain  into  bread  for  a  feAv  years  and  give  booze 
a  rest? 


Brevities 

Plant  common  sense  along  with  your  garden  seeds. 

M"e  have  all  got  to  change  our  food  habits  to  some 
extent. 

Some  farmers  do  but  imitate  a  mule  by  holding  fast 
to  some  exploded  rule. 

And  now  the  price  of  ice  is  to  be  raised.  Can  any 
human  being  give  a  reason  for  it? 

True  political  club  Avork  means  clubbing  together 
so  as  to  u.se  a  club  on  the  enemy.  Who  is  the  enemy? 
Anyone  Avho  steals  your  rights. 

The  county  agent  of  Cochi.se  Co..  Arizona,  offers  a 
bounty  of  five  cents  a  pint  for  house-flies.  With  fly¬ 
traps  and  stables  and  back-doors  thousands  of  these 
flies  may  be  caught. 
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Political  Methods  of  Some  Big  Milk 
Interests 

You  may  bo  interested  to  know  that  certain  big 
milk  interests  in  New  Y'ork  City  and  an  allied  news¬ 
paper  recently  had  a  young  man  in  Central  New  York 
interviewing  creamerymen,  bankers  and  farmers,  in  an 
effort  to  “get  something  on  Mr.  Dillon.”  lie  lived  in 
high-class  hotels ;  spent  money  freely  for  livery  and 
autos,  and  had  the  appearance  of  being  well  supplied 
with  cash.  He  was  seen  in  company  with  ex-Judge 
Ward,  the  ex-attorney  of  the  Wicks  Committee.  It  is 
said  that  the  big  milk  company  concerned  declared  it¬ 
self  ready  to  spend  $40,(X)0  to  get  something  that  would 
cause  farmers  to  lose  confidence  in  Mr.  Dillon.  This 
was  not  so  much  because  of  the  October  fight  as  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Towner  bill,  which  they  fear  above  every¬ 
thing  el.se.  I  don’t  know  how  the  sleuth  made  out 
with  the  creamerymen  and  bankers,  but  be  got  little 
comfort  from  farmers.  If  those  gents  had  anything 
on  Mr.  Dillon  in  the  city  they  would  not  be  up  here 
looking  for  it;  and  if  they  “got  it”  in  either  place  we 
would  be  pretty  sure  to  have  heard  of  it  before  now. 
One  of  the  farmers  here  gave  the  agent  a  picture  of 
Mr.  Dillon  as  a  souvenir.  You  may  have  heard  of 
these  things,  hut  it  is  a  good  joke  here.  H.  A. 

New  Y^ork. 

Rome  of  the  above  is  news;  most  of  it  we  already 
knew.  We  know  that  sleuths  and  spies  have  sha¬ 
dowed  IMr.  Dillon  for  month.s.  Ills  office  has  been 
watched,  his  office  attendants  have  been  approached, 
and  when  he  returned  to  the  city  after  spending  a 
Rnnday  and  holiday  out  of  town  he  was  shadowed 
at  the  ferry  and  follow'ed.  We  know  that  there  is 
ft  bunch  of  crooks  hereabouts  that  you  could  not 
trust  as  far  out  of  sight  as  you  could  fling  a  Perch- 
eron  horse  by  the  tail,  and  from  their  experience 
with  themselves  they  cannot  believe  that  any  man 
is  honest  or  capable  of  doing  anything  except  for 
a  selfish  motive.  We  know  that  these  crooks  have 
gone  over  Mr.  Dillon’s  record  of  40  years  with  a 
fine-tooth  comb,  and  if  there  had  been  anything  of 
intere.st  to  them  in  that  record  they  would  not  re¬ 
main  silent  very  long. 

We  kimw  the  Towner  bill  stirred  iip  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  big  milk  dealers  as  nothing  else  has.  We 
know  that  neither  money  nor  influence  has  been 
spared  to  defeat  it.  From  the  “lobby”  view  it  is 
.said  to  be  the  best  thing  in  Albany  for  years. 

We  also  knew  that  the  .sleuth  had  been  sent  up 
ftState,  but  we  did  not  have  the  details.  We  even 
know  that  his  expense  money  had  been  telegraphed 
to  him  by  a  newspaper,  and  that  it  was  paid  by  a 
big  milk  company. 

What  these  gentlemen  do  not  know  about  farm 
life  and  farm  sentiment  would  make  the  biggest 
book  in  existence.  Their  strong  combination  of  men 
and  money  has  defeated  the  Towner  bill.  They 
have  not  even  permitted  it  to  come  to  a  vote.  Ren- 
fttors  who  would  not  dare,  and  some  who  would  not 
wish  to  vote  against  the  Towner  bill,  have  tolerated 
the  leadership  that  refused  to  permit  a  vote  on  the 
bill.  The  time  was  when  political  leadership  of  that 
kind  went  unrebuked.  The  farm  vote  next  Fall  in 
the  Renatorial  district  represented  by  Hon.  Klon  R. 
Brown  will  show  whether  a  leader  can  yet  use  his 
power  of  office  to  defeat  the  interests  and  demands 
of  dairymen  in  New  York  Rtate,  and  yet  command 
farm  votes  to  keep  himself  in  power. 


The  Patriotic  Farmers’  Fund 

A  number  of  readers  have  asked  us  about  the 
farm  loans  to  be  made  under  what  is  known  as  the 
I’atriotie  Fanners’  Fund.  The  secretary  of  this 
fund  is  Marc  W.  Cole,  and  his  headiiuarters  are 
T’tica,  N.  Y.  This  fund  has  been  raised  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  wealthy  citizens,  and  is  used  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  food  supply.  It  is  to  he 
loaned  to  worthy  New  York  farmers  at  the  rate  of 
4i/f)%.  .\11  loans  must  mature  not  later  than  De¬ 

cember  1,  1917.  No  individual  loan  can  be  made 
prior  to  .Tune  1st  to  exceed  .$150.  It  is  possible, 
however,  under  certain  conditions  to  make  addi¬ 
tional  loans  on  blanks  which  are  furnished  by  the 
Local  Loan  Committee.  As  for  the  methods  of  op¬ 
erating  the  following  three  rules  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  to  cover  the  business.  ^ 

1.  Local  loan  committees,  consisting  of  throe  mem¬ 
bers,  two  Grangers  or  members  of  other  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  and  one  banker,  wherever  possible,  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Masters  of  each  Subordinate  Grange  or 
other  farm  organization. 

2.  Applications  should  be  made  by  borrowers  in  du¬ 
plicate  on  forms  to  be  supplied  by  the  Local  I.oan 
Committees,  and  when  approved  in  writing  by  at  least 
two  members  of  the  Local  Loan  Committee,  both  cop- 
ie.s  are  to  be  filed  by  the  borrower  with  the  local  bank. 

3.  On  approval  of  the  application  a  note  payable 
to  the  local  bank  or  to  bearer  in  the  form  supplied  by 
the  Local  Loan  Committees  must  be  deposited,  duly 
signed,  by  the  borrower  with  the  local  bank.  There¬ 
upon  the  borrower  will  receive  the  face  amount  of  the 
note  from  the  local  bank. 


Organizing  the  Food  Problem 

AN  UNRiyrTLED  QUESTION.— At  this  moment 
the  entire  country  seems  upset,  with  all  thought  and 
action  badly  mixed.  People  of  all  classes  desire  to 
do  something  for  their  country,  but  there  is  little  or¬ 


ganization.  State  and  Federal  money  is  being  voted 
lavishly  in  an  effort  to  establish  national  defense.  All 
sorts  of  organizations  are  ready  to  spend  money  and 
experiment  with  work  or  plans.  Some  of  this  is  w'ise, 
some  is  fooli.sh,  some  is  for  selfish  purposes,  but  it 
seems  all  mixed  up — without  definite,  orderly  plan.  But 
wait — it  will  finally  settle  down  to  the  real  business 
of  war. 

IXIOKING  TO  THE  FUTURE. — When  our  ships 
are  on  the  seas,  and  some  of  them  lost ;  when  our  men 
are  on  the  firing  line,  and  we  sadly  learn  of  the  fate 
of  those  who  are  not  to  return,  our  affairs  will  take 
a  steadier  turn.  Experience  will  teach  us  to  spend 
more  wisely,  and  the  organizations  that  are  now  cross¬ 
ing  each  other  in  wasteful  confusion  will  fall  in  line 
as  adjuncts  of  Federal,  State  and  local  units,  all  co¬ 
ordinated  in  one  well-directed  movement.  We  are  rich 
and  strong  and  resoui'ceful.  We  are  also  impulsive,  un¬ 
organized  and  undisciplined.  We  must  go  through  the 
cruci'ble  of  trial  and  suffering  before  we  can  show  OUT 
real  metal.  When  we  once  get  under  way  we  will 
astDuisb  not  only  ourselves  but  the  world. 

THE  FOOD  CRISIS.— The  States  and  Federal  gov¬ 
ernments  yet  struggle  with  the  food  supply  problem. 
None  of  them  as  yet  has  the  courage  to  touch  the  real 
root  of  the  trouble.  The  one  problem  is  to  secure  an 
increased  supply  of  food.  This  must  come  out  of  the 
ground.  The  farmer  must  supply  it.  There  is  no¬ 
where  else  to  get  it.  Everyone  admits  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  food  crisis  has  been  brought  on  by  years  of  dis¬ 
couragement  of  production.  They  admit  that  the  sup¬ 
ply  would  be  readily  increased  if  the  farmer  could'  be 
assured  of  the  cost  of  production.  They  admit  that 
the  organized  system  of  piracy  that  we  have  permitted 
to  grow  up  between  producer  and  consumer  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  present  condition,  but  they  hesitate  to  put 
the  ax  to  the  roots  and  destroy  the  system.  They  want 
to  maintain  the  speculative  system  of  distribution  ;  and 
those  who  oppose  it  lack  the  full  courage  to  go  ahead 
against  the  terrible  pressure  exerted  to  preserve  it. 

THE  CITY’S  ATTITUDE.— The  average  city  man 
wants  to  treat  the  farmer  as  a  coiTimodity.  He  wants 
him  to  produce  food  for  himself  and  his  operators  in 
the  factory.  They  are  willing  to  supply  seeds,  to  send 
him  city  help  to  harve.st  his  crops,  and  to  furnish 
machinery  on  credit;  but  they  do  not  want  to  give  him 
enough  for  his  produce  to  cover  cost  of  production  and 
a  reasonable  profit  a.s  they  themselves  demand.  They 
do  not  want  to  treat  the  production  of  food  as  an  eco¬ 
nomic  problem.  They  do  not  want  the  farmer  to  op¬ 
erate  as  a  business  man. 

A  DISCOURAGING  ATTITUDE.— In  this  attitude 
we  find  the  greatest  danger.  It  is  trifling  with  a  .serious 
situation.  It  is  discouraging  increased  production  now 
just  as  it  caused  a  decreasing  supply  in  recent  years. 
The  abundant  fresh  crops  of  cabbage  and  lettuce  com¬ 
ing  in  today  from  the  South  are  treated  in  the  usual 
way.  The  grower  gets  scarcely  enough  to  pay  for 
transportation.  The  consumer  pays  15  cents  a  head. 
Consumption  is  held  in  check,  and  waste  results.  The 
'  middleman  prevents  the  disturbance  of  the  market  at 
the  expense  of  producer  and  consumer. 

CT'TTING  COST  OF  DISTRIBimON.— We  doubt 
if  government  fixing  of  prices  will  meet  the  need.  It 
would  be  an  expediency  at  best.  We  need  a  system 
that  will  work  automatically  in  peace  or  war.  Let  us 
find  out  the  actual  cost  of  distribution  by  doing  the 
work  of  carrying  food  from  the  country  farm  to  the 
city  home.  Then  guarantee  the  American  farmer  that 
he  will  get  his  rightful  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar, 
and  he  will  feed  the  world. 


The  Hired  Man  Question 

In  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

In  reply  to  the  letter  of  E.  L.  Horton,  published  on 
page  023,  will  say  that  Mr.  Horton  has  not  had  much 
experience  with  the  hired  help  question,  and  if  he 
wants  some  would  better  come  to  Orange  County. 
Other  years  I  have  always  had  from  one  to  three 
men,  and  always  paid  good  wages,  and  the  men  got 
their  money  when  due,  as  I  guess  you  will  find  most 
farmers  do  here.  This  year  I  have  no  one,  nor  can 
get  anyone  who  wants  to  work.  I  can  find  those  who 
want  to  work  eight  hours  and  then  go  just  as  slow  as 
the  law  will  allow.  I  have  40  head  of  stock  to  take 
care  of,  and  a  milker  to  milk  them.  Another  man 
near  me  with  about  GO,  and  only  a  young  boy  to  do  the 
work.  He  has  always  had  three  men  and  can  furnish 
good  houses  too.  In  regard  to  the  Rtate  guaranteeing 
help  their  wages  I  think  that  is  covered  now  by  the 
lien  law  if  anyone  is  doubtful  of  the  pay ;  and  I  would 
like  to  ask  Mr.  Horton  what  labor  has  as  much  money 
clear  after  his  expenses  are  paid  as  the  farm  helper. 
He  gets  his  rent,  firewood  and  milk,  and  a  garden 
where  he  can  raise  everything  he  eats,  so  that  all  he 
has  to  buy  is  his  clothes.  The  single  man’s  wage  is 
about  all  clear,  and  has  no  care  or  worry,  where  the 
farmer  has  all  this  and  may  break  even  and  may  not. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  F.  ii.  mapes. 

The  Hired  Man  on  Top 

I  wish  to  write  an  an.swer  to  the  I'emarkable  letter 
of  E.  L.  Horton  on  page  623.  Mr.  Horton  doesn’t 
mean  what  he  says,  or  else  he  knows  nothing  about  the 
subject.  I  know  something  about  conditions  in  Cort¬ 
land  County,  and  that  joins  one  of  the  counties  he 
mentions.  Beginning  with  1905,  I  have  paid  $2  a  day 


and  board  for  10  hours  work  in  haying  and  harvest, 
and  usually  had  to  pay  the  same  for  a  day  any  time 
in  Summer.  One  season  I  paid  .$2.50  and  board.  He 
says,  “Hlow  can  a  man  live  on  .$2?”  If  he  is  a  single 
man  he  has  the  best  chance  in  the  world  to  save  money ; 
he  needs  nothing  more  but  bis  clothes  and  how  much  do 
they  cost,  suited  to  his  work?  But  what  kind  of  use 
do  they  make  of  it? 

Mr.  Horton  speaks  of  the  man  able  and  willing  to 
work  who  has  had  just  thi'ee  days’  work  this  year. 
Isn't  there  any  firewood  to  cut  in  the  three  counties 
he  mentions?  Here  in  Cortland  County  any  number 
.)f  farmers  were  anxious  to  have  wood  cut,  but  there 
were  no  wood  cutters ;  they  even  offered  $1  per  cord 
and  board  for  cutting  14-in.  wood.  Here  a  day  man 
can  work  every  day  from  the  first  of  March  till  the 
plow  freezes  in ;  then  he  can  find  all  the  wood  a  thou¬ 
sand  men  could  cut,  but  the  chances  are  he  can’t  find 
one  good  man  who  will  be  willing  to  help  cut  any. 

He  says  farm  labor  is  the  poorest  paid  of  any.  It 
is  the  very  best  paid,  because  they  get  their  board  and 
lodging,  and  right  here  is  the  most  unjust  thing  of  the 
whole  question.  They  won’t  give  us  any  credit  for 
their  board,  lodging  and  washing.  Just  this  Rpring  I 
hired  a  man  for  $3.5  and  board,  and  as  soon  as  the 
month  was  up  he  raised  his  price  to  .$2  a  day ;  said  he 
<‘ould  get  it  doing  cement  work,  but  the  board  did  not 
go  with  cement  work.  If  mo.st  of  the  farmers  had  just 
the  land  their  own  families  could  work,  they  would  be 
better  off  financially  and  much  happier.  As  it  is  we 
are  at  the  mercy  of  the  hired  men,  they  are  the  most 
independent  cla.ss  we  have.  For  my  part  if  I  could  sell 
enough  land  to  dispense  with  their  services  I  should  be 
much  happier. 

Here  is  another  of  Mr.  Horton’s  statements  that  I 
can’t  pass  over.  He  says  most  of  the  farmers  are 
such  poor  pay,  that  they  can’t  get  help.,  The  best  far¬ 
mers  who  can  pay  every  night  complain  pretty  loudly, 
and  a  poor  man  will  pay  his  help  better  than  any  other 
debt  he  owes,  because  he  knows  the.se  independent 
fellows  would  not  stay.  If  a  man  bought  a  farm  and 
the  whole  outfit  on  credit,  and  then  hired  all  the  work 
done  at  $2  per  day  and  board,  he  couldn’t  begin  to 
l)ay  the  interest  on  the  investment.  Rtill  at  other  kinds 
(»f  busine.ss  they  can  do  ju.st  that,  and  make  money. 
All  of  which  proves  we  pay  altogether  too  much  for  the 
j)rofits  in  the  business.  dayton  L.  piif.lps. 

Cortland  County,  N.  Y. 

Handling  Untrained  Labor 

I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  propose<l 
plan  to  send  inexperienced  boys  and  girls  to  help  on 
tln‘  farms.  I  don’t  know  what  the  j)ian  is,  but  from 
a  census  paper  which  recently  came  to  me  it  would 
seem  as  if  they  were  expected  to  work  by  the  month 
and  board  on  the  farm.  Think  how  the  green  city  boy 
would  be  teased,  scolded,  or  sworn  at  by  the  farmer,  his 
sons  and  his  experienced  helpers,  according  to  their 
breeding,  disposition  and  nationality.  Think  of  bring¬ 
ing  (in  some  ca.ses)  evil-minded  “guttersnipes”  where 
they  would  chum  with  your  children,  or  a  well-bred 
city  t»oy  to  be  seated  at  the  kitchen  table  with  the  rest 
of  the  help.  Then  again  how  quickly  they  would  wilt 
under  the  work.  From  years  of  experience  with  various 
kinds  of  help  it  seem.s  to  me  it  would  be  a  sad  and 
expensive  fizzle.  This  is  no  time  to  make  a  fizzle  of 
that  sort,  and  there  is  no  need  of  a  fizzle.  I  think  this 
inexperienced  help  could  be  managed  in  a  military  way 
with  gi-eat  success,  for  the  boy.s,  the  farmer  and  the 
crops.  They  could  work  something  as  the  Italians 
do.  Ruppose  a  company  of  boys  has  tents  or  barracks 
near  the  center  of  a  farming  district,  and  squads  go 
out  to  the  farms  each  day  where  their  captain  has  ai*- 
ranged  for  them  to  work,  with  a  working  corporal  for 
each  squad  and  a  .sergeant  for  all  s(iuads  in  each  neigh¬ 
borhood,  not  working  too  many  hours  for  their  untrained 
mu.scles.  'Wouldn’t  it  be  likely  to  be  a  success  all 
around?  a  loxo  islander. 

We’ll  Do  What  We  Can 

I  note  with  pleasure  “The  Farmer  as  a  Patriot,” 
on  page  62.3.  Thi.s  is  without  doubt  true  in  every  re- 
•spect.  While  any  good  thinking  farmer  or  poultry 
keeper  wants'  to  do  the  right  thing,  nevertheless  we 
ourselves  and  lots  of  others  are  “up  against  it,”  for 
labor  is  out  of  question  or  else  prices  are  beyond  us. 
They  say  eggs  are  high,  but  are  they  when  you  con¬ 
sider  high  cost  of  grain?  WTe  can  do  only  about  so 
much  at  the  best,  having  no  hired  help.  My  father  is 
unable  to  do  any  work.  This  leaves  only  my  boy  of 
12  yeai'S  old,  wife  and  myself  to  work,  keeping  12 
cows  and  making  butter;  about  900  hens,  three  horses 
and  also  a  farm  to  look  after.  We  will,  of  course,  do 
what  we  can ;  although  none  too  strong  I  manage  to 
take  care  of  our  stock  so  far  fairly  well,  but  even  then 
I  find  it  is  a  losing  game  and  as  you  say  a  35-eent 
dollar.  As  far  as  personal  health  of  our  family  of 
six,  father  is  73  years  old,  mother  nearly  69,  and  one 
boy  12  years  and  one  girl  seven  years  old,  and  taken 
altogether  would  be  far  better  only  to  do  enough  for 
a  living,  even  then  would  have  to  do  more  than  work 
eight  hours  a  day.  But  I  know  that  is  not  “patriot¬ 
ism”  ;  therefore  we  are  going  to  do  what  we  can. 

New  York.  reuben  h.  lewis. 

The  Farmer’s  Patriotisn: 

The  remarks  on  the  patriotism  of  the  farmer  are 
true  as  gospel.  Those  near  my  home  in  the  country 
have  plowed  up  old  orchards  and  every  available  plot 
of  ground.  When  one  considers  that  they  know  from 
sad  experience  that  a  large  crop  generally  means  less 
money,  and  that  nothing  definite  has  been  done  to 
establish  a  minimum  selling  price,  there  is  only  one 
explanation,  and  that  is  they  “are  answering  the  call” 
from  patriotic  motives. 

How  quickly  the  Rtate  tuims  to  the  socialistic  theory 
of  a  cooperative  commonwealth,  and  government  con¬ 
trol  of  the  means  of  transportation  and  distribution, 
when  war  clouds  rise,  and  what  a  pity  it  is  that  in 
peace  times  the  government  leaves  us  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  capitalistic  system !  It  is  up  to  us  to 
see  that  the  best  of  these  “paternal  law.s,”  so-called, 
be  retained  after  the  war.  If  the  government  taxes 
earnings  over  10%,  our  friend  Borden’s  will  be  hard 
hit ;  the  8%  dividends  on  the  preferred  only,  is  all 
they  should  be  allowed.  About  200  high  school  boys 
and  100  college  boys  are  to  be  let  out  the  rest  of  the 
term  here  to  help  the  farmers.  If  the  farmers  all  over 
the  land  are  going  to  it  the  way  they  are  here,  there 
will  be  foodstuffs  to  fill  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  we  can 
march  over  afoot.  j.  l.  p. 

Pennsylvania. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Concord  Hymn 

Sung  at  the  Completion  of  the  Battle  Monument, 
y^pril  19,  1836 

By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood, 
Their  flag  to  April’s  breeze  unfurled, 
Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood, 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the 
world. 

The  foe  long  since  in  silence  slept; 

Alike  the  conqueror  silent  sleeps; 

And  Time  the  ruined  bridge  has  swept 
Hown  the  dark  stream  which  seaward 
creeps. 

On  this  green  bank,  by  this  soft  stream. 
We  set  today  a  votive  stone ; 

That  memory  may  their  deed  redeem. 
When,  like  our  sires,  our  sous  are  gone. 

Spirit,  that  made  those  heroes  dare 
To  die,  and  leave  their  children  free, 
Bid  Time  and  Nature  gently  sj)are 
The  shaft  we  raise  to  them  and  thee. 

— Kali)h  Waldo  Emerson. 

Farmeks’  Bulletin  807,  issued  by  the 
T\  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  is 
“Bread  and  Bread  Making  in  the  Home,” 
by  ('aioline  L.  Hunt  and  Hannah  L. 
Wessling.  It  contains  a  discussion  of 
the  theory  and  practic3  of  bread-making, 
and  a  number  of  recipes  that  should  in¬ 
sure  success.  Among  them  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  recipe  for  making  bread  fi'om 
rolled  oats :  Two  cups  boiling  water,  one- 
half  cup  brown  sugar,  two  teaspoou.s 
salt,  one  yeast  cake,  one-fourth  cuj)  luke¬ 
warm  water,  one  and  one-half  cup  rolled 
oats,  five  cups  flour.  Dissolve  the  yeast 
cake  in  the  lukewarm  water.  Pour  the 
bf)iling  water  over  the  rolled  oats,  salt 
and  sugar,  and  let  stand  till  lukewarm ; 
add  the  dissolved  yeast  and  flour.  Let 
rise  till  very  light,  beat  thorough, y,  and 
turn  into  two  buttered  bread  pans. 
When  the  loaves  have  doubled  their  vol¬ 
ume  bake  them  an  hour  in  a  moderate 
oven. 

We  have  said  .so  much  about  fly  pre¬ 
vention,  year  after  year,  that  further 
admonition  seems  unnecessar.v.  It  is  just 
as  well  to  remind  ourselves,  however,  that 
May  is  advancing,  and  tluit  methods  of 
counteracting  the  fly  plague  should  be 
well  under  way,  Eliicient  screening  of 
all  windows,  including  those  of  the  cel¬ 
lar.  is  a  necessity,  but  we  must  control 
the  flies  out  of  doors,  and  this  means 
the  prevention  of  breeding  in  manure, 
and  the  removal  of  everything  that  ma.v 
attract  them.  Refuse  pails,  saucers  of 
food  for  domestic  pets,  and  scraps  such 
as  children  will  sometimes  throw  around 
all  help  to  attnict  flies.  One  cannot  be 
too  particular  in  these  lines.  There  is 
another  great  reason,  too.  for  persistent 
cleaning  up.  A  few  days  ago  the  city 
pajiers  reported  a  case  of  infantile  par¬ 
alysis  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  and 
there  is  a  possibility  of  the  epidemic  of 
last  year  being  repeated.  We  know  very 
little  about  the  transmission  of  this  dis¬ 
ease.  but  we  know  that  the  common  house¬ 
fly  is  constantly  under  suspicion  as  a  dis¬ 
ease  carrier,  and  health,  comfort  and 
economy  demand  its  banishment  from 
the  farm. 

* 

IIfjre  is  one  of  several  letters  printed 
in  city  papers  recently  that  touch  upon 
an  important  point  overlooked  by  the 
wise  men,  official  and  otherwise,  who 
have  so  much  to  say  about  increasing 
farm  production. 

'Since  the  question  of  food  .supply  has 
come  up  and  it  is  evident  that  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  TTnited  States  not  only 
to  supply  itself  but  to  send  a  great  sup- 
l)ly  abroad  there  has  been  much  talk 
of  armies  of  bo.v.s  and  women  and  men 
to  work  on  the  farms  and  so  assist  the 
farmer. 

All  these  farm  workers  must  be  fed, 
and  usuall.v  this  burden  falls  upon  the 
farmer’s  Avife.  It  is  practically  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  household  .help  on  a  farm. 

While  provision  is  being  made  for  out¬ 
door  labor  the  (juestion  of  who  shall  help 
the  farmer’s  Avife  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  considered. 

What  about  it? 

Every  farm  woman  will  see  the  justice 
of  this  statement.  The  farmer’s  wife  is 
the  poAA'er  that  feeds  the  farmer,  Avhilc  the 
farmer  feeds  the  nation.  Any  ])lan 
to  increase  the  farm’s  productive 
capacity,  without  considering  the  happi¬ 
ness  and  comfort  of  the  farmer’s  house¬ 
hold,  must  result  in  final  failure.  Why 


not  consider  mobilizing  help  for  the  ever- 
biKsy  farmer’s  wife? 


•Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Smelling  salts  are  a  comfort  to  deli¬ 
cate  or  elderly  peojde,  especially  in  warm 
Aveather,  and  the  modern  dry  salts  are 
a  great  improA'ement  over  the  liquid 
ammonia.  The  dry  salts  come  in  tAvo 
forms,  crystals  like  rock  salt  and  a  fine 
poAA’der  that  is  scented  as  Avell  as  ammon- 
iated.  Attractive  bottles  of  (he  cry.stals 
ma.v  be  bought  from  about  2ij  cents  up. 
The  decorative  vinaigrettes  containing 
the  dry  powder  A’ary  in  price  accfirding  to 
size  and  decoration.  A  flat  little  can- 
teen-shapt^d  flask  covered  Avith  silvei-  de- 
l)Osit,  alKHit  the  size  of  a  half  dollar, 
could  be  slipped  into  the  palm  of  one’s 
glove,  and  co.st  8,o  cents,  Avhile  a  slender 
cylindrical  bottle  Avith  plated  top  decor¬ 
ated  with  enamel  Avas  05  cents.  A  A^ery 
prett.v  style  Avaa  a  bottle  about  three 
inches  long  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in 


The  Rural  Patterns  | 

In  ordering  give  number  of  pattern  and  size  j 
desired.  Price  of  each  pattern  15  cents.  ! 


9394 — Child’s  Rom¬ 
pers,  1!  to  C  ycar.s. 
I’rii-..,  i."i  ('(‘iits. 


9884 — Girl’s  Dress, 
8  to  14  .voMtv.  Price, 
15  cents. 


9386— Sport  Shirt,  9388— Bodice  witir 

sizes  10  and  18  yrs.  Square  Neck,  24  to 
1  ru-e,  10  cents.  42  bust.  I’rlce,  15 

9371— Box  Plaited 

Skirt,  sizes  10  and  9390 — Barrel  Skirt, 
18  .venrs.  Price,  15  24  to  32  waist. 

iM'iits.  Price,  15  cents. 


preserved’’  some,  but  they  are  tough,  and 
I  don’t  like  them.  Also,  I  want  to  knoAV 
hoAv  to  prevent  the  juice  from  jelly,  pre¬ 
serves  and  marmalades  from  oozing  up 
around  the  paraffin  covering.  This  morn¬ 
ing  I  opened  a  glass  of  raspberry  and 
currant  jam ;  the  mold  had  formed  be¬ 
neath  the  paraffin.  It  is  certainly  dis¬ 
couraging.  I  want  to  put  up  .some  things 
for  sale,  and  I  must  overcome  all  obsta¬ 
cles  before  I  attempt  the  selling.  Every¬ 
thing  I  put  up  tastes  all  right ;  the 
drawback  I  speak  of  still  remains.  Out 
of  a  dozen  glasses  four  and  sometimes  five 
have  the  juice  oozing  up  around  the 
paraffin.  I  shall  be  thankful  for  any 
enlightenment  on  the  subject.  M.  A’.  B, 


Economical  Use  of  Meat 

The  T'.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  issued  a  circular  in  its  “Food  Thrift 
Series.”  dealing  Avitli  the  economical  u.se 
of  meat.  One  of  the  economies  suggested, 
familiar  to  all  good  housewives,  is  that 
of  exteudiiig  the  meat  flavor  to  other 
and  cheaper  foods,  such  as  rico,  bread 
crumbs,  spaghetti,  etc.  Among  recipes 
given  are  the  folloAving; 

Stew  Avith  I  )umplings. — Make  stew 
from  small  pieces  of  meat  and  vegetables, 
cooking  it  on  stove  or  in  tireless  cooker. 
Serve  Avith  dumplings  made  as  folloAvs: 
For  a  steAV  using  one  pound  of  meat  mix 
a  little  more  than  one-third  cup  flour 
with  one  tea.spoonful  of  baking  powder 
iuid  a  pinch  of  salt,  Avork  in  a  rounding 
teaspoouful  of  butter  and  mix  Avith 
enough  milk  to  form  a  medium  stift 
dough.  Cut  into  small  pieces  and  cook 
in  a  buttered  steamer  over  a  kettle  of 
l)niling  Avater  or  remove  enough  gravy 
from  the  stow  to  cxpo.se  the  meat  and 
vegetables,  and  place  the  pieces  of  dough 
on  these  soiul  materials  to  cook, 

.Meat  I’ie. — Meat  jiies  are  made  most 
s.atisfactorily  by  tir.st  cooking  the  meat 
and  A’Cgetables  as  for  a  stcAV,  Line  a  pan, 
earthenware  dish,  or  caaserole  Avith  bis¬ 
cuit  dough  rolled  fairly  thin,  put  'in  the 
iiH'ut.  vegetables,  and  gravy,  cover  Avitb 
(lough,  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven. 

M(‘at  Turnovers. — Flace  an.y  chopped 
cookc'd  meat  aA'ailable  on  cii’cles  of  bis¬ 
cuit  dough  about  the  size  of  a  saucer. 
Fold  the  dough  over  the  meat,  crimp  the 
edges,  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven.  Vege¬ 
tables  may  be  combined  Avith  the  meat 
filling  as  desired  and  the  whole  may  be 
sei’A’ed  Avitli  gravy. 

Veal  or  Beef  Birds. — Cut  A-ery  thin 
meat  into  roughly  rectaugqlar  pieces  of 
a  sufficient  size  for  individual  servings. 
Place  on  each  a  stuffing  of  bread  crumbs, 
.seasoned  with  chopped  onions  and  other 
flavoring  vegetables  and  herbs.  Fold  or 
roll  up  the  meat,  and  skcAver  in  place 
Avith  tooth-picks.  BroAvn  the  rolls  in  fat, 
remove  and  make  gravy  from  the  fat, 
flour  and  stock  if  available.  Place  the 
rolls  in  the  gravy  and  cook  slowly  until 
tender  in  a  covered  baking  dish,  a 
steamer,  or  a  fireless  cooker.  . 


(liiimeter,  with  a  sterling  silver  top  decor¬ 
ated  in  enamel ;  this  was  $1.05,  and  bad 
an  inner  stopper  of  glass. 

A  military  .supply  bouse  offers  a  very 
serviceable  raincoat  for  men  at  $3,  tAvine 
color,  fastened  with  ela.sps,  and  cut  to 
withstand  I’ougb  weather.  One  of  the 
department  stores  offers  a  special  “sei’- 
vice”  raincoat  for  men  at  $5 ;  it  is 
black  rubber,  with  big  storm  collar  and 
fiA’e  buckle  fa.stenings,  and  is  specially 
recommendtKl  for  home  defense  guards, 
chauireurs,  or  anyone  much  exposed  to 
Aveatber. 

Lineue  or  “near  linen,”  otherAvise  liuen- 
finished  cotton,  costs  23  cents  a  yard, 
and  is  excellent  for  children’s  clothes 
and  shirt-Avaist  dresses. 

“Beach  sticks”  are  Avomen’s  Avalkiug 
sticks  which  pass  through  a  Avork  bag 
near  the  top,  the  bag  being  drawn  up 
around  the  stick.  The  stick  cau  be 
stuck  in  the  ground  Avbile  the  owner  sits 
out  of  doors.  The  sticks  are  enameled 
ill  color,  usually  Avitb  a  fancy  bead,  and 
the  bags  are  made  of  handsome  silk  or 
embroidery. 


Preserving  Experience  Wanted 

I  knoAV  you  niii.st  have  plenty  of  good 
honsekeeper.s  on  your  list,  for  I  have 
found  so  many  excellent  recipes  in  The 
R.  N,-Y.  Will  you  ask  your  house¬ 
keepers  if  they  will  give  me  some  infor¬ 
mation?  I  AAmut  .some  good  Avays  of  put¬ 
ting  up  strawberries.  Last  year  I  “sun- 


Jottings  from  Experience 

Asbestos  proves  the  good  “rule  Avhich 
Avorks  both  ways,”  .since  an  asbestos  outer 
jacket  for  an  oil  stove  Avill  conser\’e  and 
thus  intensify  the  baking-heat,  Avhile  a 


There^s  Money 
in  Honey 

Most  of  us  know  something  about  this 
honey-money  and  most  of  us  appreciate  the 
value  of  bees  to  the  orchardist;  but  what  so 
many  of  us  don’t  know  is  the  positive  enjoy¬ 
ment  to  be  gotten  out  of  bee-keeping;  the 
simplicity  of  it,  and  how  very  little  it  takes 
to  make  the  right  kind  of  a  start.  Write  for 

SPECIAI  OFFER  Where  you  live 
D  c  doesn’t  matter— 
TO  BEGINNERS  how  much  or  how 
little  space  you  have  available  for  hives 
doesn’t  matter  —  nothing  new  even  about 
pounds  of  delicious,  ready  -  selling  honey 
from  small  backyards. 

If  you  already  have  the  bees  working  for 
you,  you’ll  be  interested  in  the  advantages 
of  the 

Root  Double-Walled  Buckeye  Hives 

Keep  the  bees  warm  in  the  winter — no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  outside  temperature. 

Send  for 

COMPLETE  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOG 

of  Root  bees  and  bee-keeper  supplies — tools, 
clear  glass  jars,  honey-comb  cartons,  section 
honey  boxes  and  shipping  cases,  etc. 

THE  A,  I.  ROOT  CO. 

Medina,  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deaL”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page,  :  :  : 
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Do  you  know  you 
can  get  a  genuine 
Victrola  for  $15? 


Write  to  ns  for  the  handsome  illustrated 
Victor  cataIo-3,  and  the  name  and  address 
of  nearest  Victor  dealer. 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J, 


Victrola 
IV,  $15 

Other 
styles  I 
$25  to  $400 


Banishes 

Wash- 
Day 
Drudg¬ 
ery 

Forever^ 


$3600 

Complete 

vpilh  PawBt 
Wringep 


Washes 
Everything 
Spotlessly  Clean^ 

Even  shirt  bands  and  cuffs—' 

cleaner  than  by  hand.  Delicate  laces— finest Tinen, 
to  heavy  blankets  now  washed  as  if  by  magic— 
without  injury— without  rubbing. 

Use  Your  Own  Engine.  Needs  no  extra  power. 
Move  it  anywhere.  Light  weight— well  built— 
elegantly  finished.  Guaranlaed  5  years.  Send  now  for 
complete  dcscriptioo  ond  FREE  Demonstration  offer. 

United  Engine  Co.,  DepL  W-35  Lansing,  Mioh. 


ir  Sixty  days’  free  trial.  This 

Simplex  pneumatic  system,  with  pressure 
tank  in  cellar,  adds  greatly  to  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  country  home  life.  Other  sizes 
as  low  priced  in  proportion. 

Water  Systems  of  every  Kind 

We  build  tanks,  towers,  and  water  supply  systems 
for  every  purpose.  We  can  furnish  a  system  to 
take  care  of  your  home,  bam,  stock,  etc.,  and 
meet  every  requirement.  Tell  us  your  needs  and 
ask  for  special  circular  No.  25. 

THE  BALTIMORE  CO. 


‘  Always  Does  the  Work  and  Docs  It  Right  ” 


Unbeatable  Exterminator  of  Rats,  Mice  &  Bugs 

Used  the  Worid  Over.  Used  by  U.  S.  Government 
It  Cuii’t  Fail— It’s  All  Kxtenuinator 
Stop  Fattening  Rats,  Mice  &  Bugs  ! 

On  yoiip  food  or  on  C'litch  Penny  ivady-to-use 
HubstltiitcB — whose  bulk  isinert  llouraiKl  grease 

Why  Trap  Rats  &  Mice,  One  By  One, 
white  Those  Uncauf/ht  rapidlu  increase  ; ; : 

END  THEM  ALL  TO-NIGHT  WITH  a  ‘&e.  box  of  ROUGH  OH  RATS 
Tho  llecofTobed  Ktiindiird  l.'or  lliilf  ii  Oiiliiry 

At  lime  .A  (liMintry  Stitrrs  , 


GARDEN  AND  FARM  BOOKS 


Vegetable  Gardening,  Watts  . $1.76 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.60 

Garden  Farming,  Corbett  .  2.00 

Manures  and  Fertilizers,  A^eeler...  1.60 

Farm  Manures,  Thorne  .  1.60 

Farm  Management,  Warren  .  1.76 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King  .  1,60 


For  sale  by  THE  RUB.AL  NEW- 
YOEIKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 
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sheet  of  asbestos  each  for  top  and  bottom 
shelf  of  the  oven  will  prevent  too  great 
heat  (in  direct  contact  with  food — thus 
avoiding  scorching).  And  a  sheet  of  as¬ 
bestos  tacked  back  of  any  stove  is  a  great 
safeguard ;  an  insurance  against  too  great 
or  too  continuous  top  or  oven  heat  which, 
though  possibly  not  intense,  in  time  some¬ 
times  I’esults  in  a  “mysterious”  outbreak 
of  fire. 

A  local  hardware  dealer  taught  me  that 
asbestos  wicks  which  are  suitable  for  most 
oil  stoves  (barring  the  cotton  wick  stoves) 
can  be  homemade  for  about  10  cents  a 
dozen  instead  of  five  cents  apiece.  At  the 
suggestion  of  this  dealer  I  bought  a  sheet 
of  asbestos  weighing  a  pound  (asbestos  is 
sold  by  weight)  and  measuring  nearly  a 
yard,  and  from  this  cut  wicks  about 
12 inches.  The  asbestos  was  1-10-inch 


a  thousand  ills  which  might  have  been 
and  should  be  avoided.  “A  penny  saved 
is  a  penny  gained”  proves  sometimes  a  fal¬ 
lacy,  and  to  have  for  its  reverse  side  the 
motto :  “Penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.” 

To  put  chairs  and  footstools  back  into 
accustomed  places  before  leaving  a  living- 
i-oom  for  the  night  may  seem  “old-maid¬ 
ish,”  but  it  requires  only  a  moment  and, 
especially  where  there  are  not  electric 
lights  to  be  instantly  switched  on,  may 
save  broken  bones  from  forgetting  and 
stumbling  when  telephones,  telegrams  or 
something  forgotten  may  necessitate  get¬ 
ting  up  quickly  in  the  night.  It  also  acts 
as  a  nerve-protector  for  others  against 
noise  when  such  “prowling”  is  necessary. 

It  is  easy  to  receive  dangerous  stabs 
from  sharp  files  used  on  walls  or  tables 
for  i^apcrs.  A  small  cork  placed  on  each 


are  for  the  lazy  daisy  stitch.  Thist  set  is  prettiest  embroidered  in  pink  or  blue.  The 
design  is  stamped  on  line  white  courtrai,  and  the  price  including  mercerized  floss,  is  $1. 


thick.  Lighter  weight  will  do,  but  will 
not  prove  as  substantial,  while  a  thickei’, 
heavier  sheet  will  be  likely  to  break. 
These  last  as  long  as  do  ordinary  wicks. 

Other  false  economies  are  keeping  for 
use  cracked  or  chipped  glasses  for  either 
table  or  kitchen  use  (they  will  cut  lips  or 
break  suddenly  under  heat  and  do  far 
more  damage  than  can  be  imagined  be¬ 
forehand)  ;  and  the  keeping  of  lamps 
which  have  worn  “threads”  into  which, 
at  the  neck  of  lamps,  the  burners  screw. 
Such  lamps  are,  at  any  moment,  liable  to 
loosen  and  ignite. 

Perhaps  the  worst  of  all  false  econo¬ 
mies  is  the  “saving”  of  money  by  eating 
less  food  than  usual  or  poor  food,  or  eat¬ 
ing  irregularly.  Either  doctors’  ^r  den¬ 
tists’  bills  are  sure  to  result,  and  cost  far 
more  in  the  long  run  than  good  food  taken 
in  sufficient  quantity  and  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals.  This  does  not  mean  “heavy”  food 
or  elaborate  course  dinners  or  luncheons, 
for  one  may  fare  far  better  on  simple 
dishes  and  but  one  or  two  at  a  meal  (bal¬ 
ancing  food  values,  of  course)  than  on 
high-priced,  elaborate  concoctions,  but 
one  pays  in  the  end  invariably  for  stint¬ 
ing  the  body  of  its  i-equired  fuel  and  nour¬ 
ishment. 

A  dentist  taught  me  that  “block  mag¬ 
nesia”  (carbonate  of  magnesia)  is  inval¬ 
uable  for  the  teeth  to  be  used  daily,  par¬ 
ticularly  after  eating  fruit  and  before  go¬ 
ing  to  bed  at  night.  It  is  a  protection  to 
the  enamel  against  acidity  and  the  usual 
degree  of  tartar  formation.  Also,  where 
there  is  a  tendency  toward  hyper-acidity 
of  the  stomach  it  is  helpful  to  digestion, 
and  is  far  more  convenient  usually  than 
the  milk  of  magnesia  so  often  recom¬ 
mended.  (It  is  considered  in  general  bet¬ 
ter  than  soda  for  acidity  of  the  stomach). 

There  is  no  economy  in  getting  over¬ 
tired  by  working  overtime  or  beyond  one’s 
strength  to  “save  a  penny.”  By  employ¬ 
ing  someone  to  lighten  your  labors  you 
will  do  a  good  turn  to  her  or  him  and  to 
yourself.  A  very  weary  housewife  is  too 
apt  to  be  an  irritable  one,  as  well  as  too 
tired  to  make  herself  attractive  in  ap- 
I)earance,  and  far  more  apt  to  contract  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  vicious  little  germs  of  all 
sorts  who  delight  in  adding  up  doctors’ 
bills.  A  habit  of  overwork  will  result  in 


file-tip  is  not  conspicuous  or  troublesome 
to  remove  and  may  prevent  serious  acci¬ 
dent. 

When  using  gasoline  in  any  quantity 
for  washing,  be  sure  to  place  the  recep¬ 
tacle  in  the  shade  and  avoid  too  rapid 
rubbing.  An  almost  fatal  accident  to  an 
acquaintance  resulted  from  rubbing  a  silk 
petticoat  in  the  hot  sun.  Silk  is  espe¬ 
cially  dangerous  to  clean  in  this  manner 
because  of  the  keen  type  of  friction  in¬ 
duced  in  rubbing  it  quickly.  Even  the 
rubbing  of  gloves  wdth  gasoline  has  been 
known  to  induce  combustion.  Quantity 
of  material,  particulai-ly  of  silk,  with  heat 
of  Summer  sun,  adds  danger. 

A  young  mother  I  know  carries  with 
her  a  small  hand  mirror,  as  quite  as  im¬ 
portant  to  the  baby  as  his  little  cap.  By 
this  she  can  keep  him  amused  even  under 
most  trying  circumstances  as  in  trolley 
oars  and  other  groups  of  strange  faces. 
It  concentrates  his  attention,  amuses  and 
prevents  the  nervous  strain  which  is  a 
really  frightful  ordeal  to  babies  even  when 
such  “dizzying  crowds”  are  only  their 
mothers’  old  friends. 

RILEY  M.  ELETCUER  BERRY. 


Utilizing  Cotton  or  Canvas  Bags 

Empty  salt,  sugar  and  grain  bags  may 
be  made  very  useful.  As  soon  as  emptied 
wash  with  lukewarm  wmter  and  naphtha 
soap  to  remove  lettering.  Boil  in  strong 
.soapsuds  or  in  water  to  which  a  little  lye 
has  been  added.  (To  make  the  lye  dis- 
.solve  one  can  of  potash  in  two  quarts  of 
soft  water,  and  use  one-half  cup  to  a 
large  wash  boiler  of  water.)  Ilin.s<»  the 
bags  well  and  haug  out  to  bleach. 

Some  of  the  bags  that  are  used  for  the 
waste  from  some  breakfast  foods  aro  fine 
when  neatly  hemmed  for  bread  cloths. 
They  may  also  be  used  for  bags  to  pack 
away  furs  and  woolens  for  the  Summei*, 
and  will  prove  a  protection  from  the 
moths. 

Some  of  the  coarser,  softer  bags  make 
nice  dish  towels  and  those  still  coarser 
ai-e  good  for  oven  cloths.  This  grade 
makes  nice  hand  towels  for  the  men  to 
use  when  they  wash  up  for  milking.  One 
or  two  hung  by  the  pump  or  faucet  in  the 
barn,  with  a  cake  of  good  soap  and  an 
agate  basin,  will  be  a  broad  hint  to  the 


hired  man  to  wash  his  hands  before  he 
begins  milking. 

For  a  cover-all  apron  rip  scam  of  grain 
bag,  cut  out  by  an  ordinary  one-piece  pat¬ 
tern,  hem  all  around,  add  pockets,  and 
tapes  to  tie.  For  a  clothespin  apron  cut 
off  strip  width  of  bag  a  yard  long.  Turn 
up  one  foot  at  bottom  to  hold  pins,  hem 
sides,  and  make  a  casing  at  top  for  wide 
tape  to  tie  about  waist  and  stitch  through 
middle  of  turued-up  part  so  the  apron  will 
not  sag. 

Some  brands  of  100  pounds  of  salt  come 
in  linen  bags.  These  may  be  bleached, 
and  hemstitched,  and  make  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  covers  for  snlall  tables,  plant  stands, 
etc.  The  small  cotton  salt  bags  make 
good  dishcloths  or  if  neatly  hemmed  are 
nice  to  put  over  the  butter  after  churn¬ 
ing  before  it  is  cooled.  These  do  not  shed 
lint,  and  should  be  carefully  washed  and 
dried  after  each  using,  and  kept  for  this 
one  pui'i)ose. 

Ai)rons  for  use  while  doing  heavy 
washing  or  to  wear  while  plucking  and 
dressing  fowls,  may  be  cut  similar  to  the 
cooking  apron,  but  should  bo  made  of 
heavier  material.  The  heavy  bags  such 
as  are  used  for  cornmeal  are  all  right  for 
this  purpose,  and  do  not  wet  through. 

MRS.  J.  A.  A. 


A  Watermelon  Cake 

The  checkerboard  cake  is  very  attrac¬ 
tive  when  nicely  made.  Another  pretty 
cake  is  made  by  using  a  recipe  for  white 
cake  and  coloring  part  red.  Use  a  loaf 
tin,  or  a  melon  mold  if  you  have  one. 
But  a  thin  layer  of  the  red  batter  in  the 
bottom  of  the  tin,  then  put  seedless  raisins 
in  straight  rows  all  over  it ;  add  another 
layer  of  the  red  and  more  rows  of  raisins 
until  the  red  batter  is  used  up.  Do  not 
put  any  raisins  on  the  last  layer  of  bat¬ 
ter.  Then  put  the  v;hite  batter  over  the 
red  and  bake.  About  one-third  should  be 
white.  Ice  with  frosting  colored  green ; 
it  looks  like  watermelon  when  cut. 

MRS.  CORA  HAMILTON. 


Drop  Graham  or  Bran  Cookies 

Two  eggs,  1%  cup  sugar,  one-half  cup 
butter,  one  cup  sour  cream,  one-half  tea- 
spoonful  soda,  one  cup  raisins,  chopped 
fine,  one  teaspoonful  baking  powder, 
with  flour  to  make  quite  stiff.  Drop 
from  spoon  on  tin.  We  like  a  little  cin¬ 
namon.  With  bran  I  use  a  little  more 
than  half  bran  and  the  rest  bread  flour. 

MH.S.  w.  ir.  B. 


No  Wear  is 
Too  Hard  for 
This  Hosiery 

There's  extra  wear 
I  in  every  pair  for  every 
member  of  the  family. 

DURABLE 

DURHAM 

HOSIERY 

FOR  MEN.  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 

Made  Strongest  Where 
the  Wear  is  Hardest 

The  heels,  soles  and  toes  are 
strongly  reinforced.  The  wide, 
elastic,  garter-tear-proof  tops  with 
the  anti-run  stitch  are  knit  on  to 
stay.  The  quality  is  uniform  through¬ 
out,  sizes  correctly  marked  and  the 
legs  are  full  length.  Toes  are 
smooth  and  even.  The  famous 
Durham  dyes  prevent  color  turning 

green  from  wearing  or  washing. 

•urable- Durham  Hosiery  sells  for 
15,  19,  25  and  35  cents  the  pair. 

Buy  Durable-DuRHAM  Hosiery  for 
the  entire  family. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  our  ladies '  35c  and 
men ’s  2  5c  silk-mercer¬ 
ized  hosiery  with  the 
patented  anti-run  stitch. 


Durham  Hosiery  Mills, 
Durham,  N.  C. 


^OsiE^ 
Trade-Mark 
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RETAILERS’  35c  QUALITY 

COFFEE 

From  Wholesaler  Direct,  fresh  off  the  Roaster 

S  POUNDS  FOR  <15  1  O  Ci 
Bean  or  Ground  X  • 

DELIVERED  FREE  WITHIN  300  MILES 

10  lbs.  DELIVERED  FREE  1000  MILES 

Satiefaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,  233-239  Washington  St,  New  York 

ESTABLISHED  77  YEARS 


*AHiiacb  cfi! 


Here^s  a  Danger 
Spot— Watch  It 

The  garbage  can  is  a 
menace  to  the  health  of 
your  family.  The  foul 
odors  it  emits,  brings 

around  flies — noted  carriers  of 
disease  germs.  If  you  sprinkle 
your  garbage  can  every  day 
with  20  Mule  Team  Borax 
you’ll  find  that  it  will  neutral¬ 
ize  foul  odors  and  keep  the 
flies  away.  Of  course  this  is 
but  one  of  the  many  uses  for 


KULE  TEAM  Borax 

Its  greatest  use  is  in  the  laundry  and  kitchen.  This  Borax  is  the 
greatest  known  water  softener.  It  saves  soap — saves  scrubbing, 
makes  the  clothes  white  and  scrupulously  clean.  This  Borax 
sprinkled  in  the  dish  water  will  relieve 
you  of  a  lot  of  disagreeable  work. 


20  Mule  Team  Borax 
Soap  Chips 

Soap  in  chip  form.  Saves  you  soap 
cutting.  Blended  in  the  right  propor¬ 
tions,  one  part  Borax  to  three  parts 
of  purt  soap.  Not  a  substitute  for 
Borax  but  a  time,  labor  and  money 
saver  that  will  pay  you  to  use  every 
wash  day.  See  the  picture  of  the 
famous  20  Mules  on  each  of  the  above 
packages. 

Sold  by  all  dealers 


"oNt  pounq/het  ' 
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miTED' 

Cream  Separaiors 


On  a  Wonderful 
Offer 

jrilfjr  FOR  TRIAL 


Without  Cost 


Yes-il;?  wonderful  Guaranteed, 
United  at  lu'.s  astonishing 
price,  these  amazi.'.K  terms— on 
absolute  FREE  trial  without  a 
penny  risk.  Write  at  once  for  de¬ 
tails— absolute  proof  and  facts  about 
this  Separator  Marvel— Today. 


Your  Own  Terms 


The  United,  at  this 
world  beating  price. 

$25.00  and  up,  is  sold 
b  y  U  ni  ted  dealers  every¬ 
where— direct  factory 
representatives.There’a 
one  near  you.  He’ll  arrange 
terms  to  suit.  Get  acquainted. 


Lowest 

Prices 

!  $91:00 

’  fcWUD 


He’s  a  man  you  want  to  know.  A  post 
card  brings  his  name  and  particulars  ' 
of  new 


$1000  Sensationai  Offer 


Challenge  write: 

you  investigate  the  United— 
this  astounding  offer— this 
new  liberal  plan.  Get  all 
facts.  A  letter  or  post  card 
—your  name  and  address 
brings  aU  details.  Write  Now 
—Today. 


Defies  the  world  to 

Eroduce  a  better 
eparator  than  the 
United,  in  all  its 
importantfeatures, 
and  ata  lo  werprico. 
Your  Free  Trial  is 
proof  that  the 
United  is  the 
Easiest  Running- 
Easiest  Cleaned  — 
Closest  Skimming 
separator  made. 


.UNITED  ENGINE  CO. 
DEPT.  C-25 
LANSING,  MICH. 


Cool  Milk — Stop 

Germ  Growth 

To  cool  milk  iu  cans  and  bot¬ 
tles  is  not  cnotigh.  You  should 
tiike  out  nuimnl  and  feed  odors 
at  once. 

Improved  Champion 
Milk  Cooler- Aerator 

Simple  In  construction ;  no  coinpli- 
<  atcd  parts ;  no  pipes  to  rust, 
Easy  to  clean;  easy  to  operate. 
Use  ice,  cold  water  or  running 
\va  ter. 

Pay*  for  itself  in  a  week 

'I’lio  cost  Is  80  low  you  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  buy  a  cheap  cooler. 

Write  for  folder  and  price* 


Good  territory  open  for  llv# 
agents  and  dealers.  Liberal 
discount  to  the  trade. 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER 
Dept,  'll,  Cortland 


[)LERCO.  iSl 
,  N.  Y.  # 


HARRIS  STANCHIONS 


insure  increased  profits  trom  your  herd.  They 
make  cows  comfortable,  are  easi  ly  an  d  econom¬ 
ically  installed.  Made  of  steel,  wood-lined, 
they  will  givelife-long  satisfaction  and  service. 

FREE  iH**.*!*'®!'*! 

*  *w»-**-a  describea  the  Harris  Line, of  labor- 
saving  bam  equipment.  Pieasi  write  forittoday. 

The  Harris  Mfg.  Co.  50  Main  St.  Salem.  Ohio 


for  your  liorsc,  then  wealth  for  you, 
if  you  use  n 

NATIONAL 

to  cnish  oats.  Box  K  for  booklet 

EXCEL  manufacturing  CO.,  Potlersvilk,  N.  J. 


GUERNSEYS 


Choice  YoungGuernsey  Bull  t’auufuW; 

marked;  well  bred,  Recist'Htion  papers  given. 

GREEN  PASTURES  FARM.  Box  182, Woodstock,  Ulster  Co. ,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-Reg.  Guernsey  Bull 

from  imported  cow.  17  nios.  old.  $100.  Would  ex¬ 
change  for  Hereford  stock.  A.  KLEIN.New  Hartford,  Conn. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS  Send  for  s.ale  list. 
Edwin  B.  Maule  -  Coatesville,  Pa. 


Guernsey  BULL  CALVES 

two  to  four  inoiitUs old;  rich  in  Glenwood  and  other 
A.  K.  blood:  for  sale  cheap.  Address 
F.  &II.  KEIHEK  -  Butler,  Pa. 


Registered  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

liny  tlie  best.  Fanners'  prices. 

Broad  Acres,  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y. 


UU  2  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Both  outof  .4.  R.  Oows.  One  11  months.  One  aOrand.son  of 
Governor  of  the  Clieno  and  out  of  a  10,000  lb.  cow.  Nicely 
marked ;  clear  nose  and  line  straight  backs.  Send  far 
prices.  ARDMORE  FARM,  Glen  Spoy,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.Y. 


Two  Fine  Reg.  Guernsey  Bulls  laie 

NOW  BKEEDEKS  WAKE  UP 

No.  1—tS^  years  old .  No.  394.77 

No.  3— years  old .  No.  35894 

Both  those  bulls  are  perfect  in  marking,  and  out  of  high 
producing  cows.  Now  make  me  an  offer. 

Weblands  Pabms  -  Pond  Eddy,  N.  Y. 


_  Buy  a  GUERNSEY  BU"  your  profits. 

I  The  2-yr.  old  daughters  of  a  pure  bred  Guernsey 

bull  in  Ohio,  produced  70%  more  butter  fat  and  50% 
more  milk  than  their  scrub  dams. 

Write  for  our  free  booklets  and  breedera  calendar. 
Amer*  Guernsey  Cattle  Club*  BoxR,  Peterboro*  N.  H. 


Live  Slock  and  Dairy 


The  Holstein  Again 

In  reply  to  Mrs.  E.  M.  Ander.son,  page 
590,  about  the  Ayrshire  aud  Holsteins, 
her  statement  is  very  amusing.  If  she 
would  look  up  the  records  of  hoth  classes 
she  would  certainly  have  to  change  her 
view.  When  any  breed  has  produced  as 
many  thousand-pound  butter  cows  as  the 
Holsteins  h;ive  no  one  can  say  that  it 
coiitiuii.->  only  a  little  fat.  Up  to  April 
30,  191.5.  tlie  Holstein  breed  has  iiro- 
duced  30  cows  giv  ing  1,000  lbs.  butter  in 
a  year  of  85  per  cent.  fat.  aud  40  if  com¬ 
puted  on  the  80  i)Pr  cent,  basis.  IIow 
many  they  Imve  now  I  do  not  know,  as 
we  did  not  buy  No.  27  Blue  Book.  By 
November,  1915,  they  had  added  two 
cows  to  heat  the  world's  record  in  yearly 
division.  Between  .Tjinuary  1  and  .Jan¬ 
uary  11  this  year  five  cows  finished  their 
yearly  test  of  over  one  thousand  lbs.  of 
butter. 

Now  for  tlie  Guernsej’S  and  .Terseys.  I 
often  think  their  owner.s’  opposition  to 
the  Holstein  is  only  jealousy.  I  cannot 
see  how  C.  Ilwight  Buildner  could  have 
made  the  mistake  he  did.  lie  certainly 
knew  that  Mnrne  Cowan  is  the  champion 
Cuernsey  and  not  May  Bilma.  One 
thing  about  that  is  that  Murne  Cowan 
only  tested  a  trifle  over  4.5  and  Flnderne 
Holingen  Fayne  tested  nearly  4. .5  hut  she 
gave  enough  more  milk  to  heat  Murne 
Cowan  by  27.87  lbs.  fat  and  Mnrne 
Cowan  heat  May  Rilm.'i  by  only  24.77 
lbs.  of  fat.  The  chamiiu>n  junior  two- 
year-old  is  Finderne  Mutual  Fayne ; 
yearly  test  22.1.50  lbs.  milk,  1,200.63  lbs. 
of  80  per  cent,  butter,  test  4.34  for  the 
year.  I  do  not  know  who  is  the  world’s 
champion  senior  two-year-old,  but  K.  P, 
Cornucopia  2129.33  finished  her  strictlj’ 
official  test  iu  .Tanuary,  1917,  with  917.4 
lbs.  of  85  per  cent,  butter,  beating  Irene’s 
Cherry  by  14.77  lbs.  of  85  per  cent, 
butter. 

According  to  a  dairy  paper,  not  a  Hol¬ 
stein  one,  of  December  10,  1915,  the  10 
highest  reconl  Holsteins  averaged 
26,835.18  lbs.  milk,  1,0.52.897  lbs.  fat, 
the  10  highe.st  Guernseys  18,088.83  lbs. 
milk,  954,402  lbs.  fat;  10  highest  .Ter- 
sej’s  17.236.6  Ihs.  milk.  921.9  lbs.  fat ; 
30  highest  Ayrshires  20.262.7  lbs.  milk, 
818.464  lbs.  flit;  Brown  Swiss,  16.0S.7.1 
lbs.  milk,  645..S(;  lbs.  fat.  Mrs.  Ander¬ 
son,  who  suggested  an  Ayrshire  sire  makes 
a  most  aninsing  .statement.  ’The  10 
highest  Ayrsliire  cows  average  only  4.0.3 
jier  cent,  fat,  and  the  10  highest  Hol¬ 
steins  averaged  .3.92  jier  cent,  fat,  whieh 
if  the  milk  was  mixed  together  would  not 
cause  a  raise  as  they  give  so  much  less 
milk. 

The  world's  champion  yearly  cow, 
Diuhess  Skylark  Ormshy,  averaged  .3.3 
lbs.  of  fat  from  7(5.1  lbs.  of  milk  every 
day  for  365  days.  No  f>ne  has  a  right  to 
condemn  any  breed  from  his  own  little 
experience.  We  were  never  successful 
with  .Terseys.  We  had  a  full  aged  .Jer¬ 
sey  of  nearly  pure  blood  that  tested  6.2, 
hut  her  milk  brought  at  our  factory  sold 
on  butter  fat  basis,  just  two-thirds  as 
much  money  as  our  two-year-(dd  Hol¬ 
steins  fui  the  same  feed.  We  sold  her  for 
beef. 

If  May  Uiliua’s  milk  had  been  .sold  at. 
our  factory  on  butter  fat  basis,  at  the 
price  we  were  getting  this  Winter,  she 
would  have  brought  her  owner  just 
$31.5.73.,53,  and  if  Finderne  Holingen 
Fayne,  who  has  the  third  place  in  the 
Holsteins,  had  her  milk  sold  at  the  same 
factory  on  butter  fat  basis,  she  would 
have  brought  in  her  owiu'r  Jfotil.lllS  or 
,$146.43(55  more  than  May  Bilma.  If 
(lie  average  of  the  10  highest  Ayrshires 
milk  on  butter  fat  l)a.sis  had  been  sold  at 
tin*  same  f.actory  it  would  bring 
$127. .54297,  and  if  the  average  of  the  10 
Holsteins  were  .sold  the  same  way  on 
butter  fat  basis  it  would  bring  $555,405, 
or  a  difference  of  $127.96,  iu  favor  of  the 
Holsteins. 

One  day  my  husband  told  a  friend  that 
he  was  going  to  make  a  sale  and  sell  off 
our  registered  Holsteins.  and  he  said  we 
would  be  a  millionaire  if  we  did.  We 
would  not,  but  they  would  bring  ns  a 
nice  sum  all  from  the  investment  of  $400 
for  two  cows.  If  a  person  who  knew 


nothing  about  cows  were  to  start  in  the 
business  and  look  up  the  records  of  each 
breed,  what  breed  would  he  be  likely  to 
buy?  MRS.  W.  P.  WILKINS. 

Trumbull  Co.,  O. 


Value  of  Sheep  Killed  by  Dogs 

r»n  page  524  you  ask  if  any  of  your 
readers  can  give  tlie  actual  valuation  on 
sheep  killed  by  dogs.  I  can  give  what 
they  put  on  mine.  Some  year.s  ago  I 
had  a  flock  of  45  that  the  dogs  got  at. 
How  Icmg  they  ran  them  I  don’t  know. 
I  found  them  iu  the  morning  .scattered 
all  over  the  farm,  two  killed,  others  bit¬ 
ten  and  cut  by  barb  wire  that  they  had 
been  run  through  and  the  town  gave  me 
the  magnificent  sum  of  $4  apiece  for 
those  killed,  nothing  for  the  damage  done 
to  flock.  Now  for  the  .seciuel :  I  lost 
every  one  of  the  flock  in  less  than  three 
years,  .so  I  got  a  little  le.ss  tlian  2()c 
apiece  for  my  sheep  and  still  the  dog 
rules.  uE.x.T.  lkii.ma.x. 

Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  iKiticed  ycuir  inquiry  regarding  pay¬ 
ment  for  sheep  killed  by  dogs,  and  have 
just  interviewed  our  county  clerk  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  matter.  He  informs  me  that 
sheep  killed  'by  dogs  in  Brunswick  Coun¬ 
ty  are  iiaid  for  at  exactly  the  value  given 
by  the  owner  to  the  as-so-sser.  If  a  far¬ 
mer  lists  his  sheep  with  the  assessor  at 
.$5  each  and  later  they  are  killtal  by 
dogs  he  can  -  claim  $5  eath  for  tho.se 
killed.  Tlie  last  claim  paid  was  for  16 
sheep  ;it  .$.5.75  each.  All  male  dogs  are 
taxed  5()e  each  aud  females  $1  each,  the 
piTiceeds  to  be  used  to  pay  for  sheep 
killed  as  far  as  needed,  and  the  balance, 
if  any,  to  go  to  the  rftnd  fund. 

Virginia.  .tohn  n.  lkwik. 

I  note  that  you  a.sk  for  actual  value 
put  on  sheep  killed  by  dogs.  About  a 
year  ago  a  neighbor  had  one  sheep  killed 
:md  another  badly  wounded  by  dogs,  and 
the  following  are  the  actual  figures  as 
ascertained  by  the  We.st  Virginia  dog 


law : 

1  sheep  killed,  value  .  $5.(X> 

1  sheep  injured,  damage  .  2.50 


Assessed  damages  .  7.50 

Appraisers  costs  at  $1  .  3.00 

Constable’s  costs  .  1.00 

.lustice  costs  .  1.15 


Total  cost  of  proceeding . $12.(55 


The  officers’  costs  were  jiaid  in  full, 
then  the  balance  of  the  dog  fund  is  u.sed 
to  reimburse,  persons  who  have  suffered 
loss  from  sheep  killing  dogs.  In  this 
case  the  fund  paid  just  a  little  over  40 
per  cent,  of  the  loss,  which  amounted 
to  $3.13  in  the  instance  cited  ab<»ve. 
In  evi-ry  instance  that  I  have  noticed 
the  West  Virginia  dog  law  costs  more  to 
enforce  than  the  actual  losers  of  sheep 
get.  A.  .T.  i.Kiai. 

West  Virginia. 

On  Deeeniber  3  a  farmer  appeared  be¬ 
fore  me  with  a  complaint  for  damag«“S 
for  sheep  killed  by  dogs.  I  appointed 
two  men  to  look  into  the  mattm-  and 
as.sess  the  damages;  and  they,  under 
oath,  recurned  a  valuation  of  $7  per 
head.  I  knew  the  flock  W(4l,  as  tliey 
'were  pasitured  on  land  adjoining  m.v 
own,  aud  the.v  were  fine  sheep.  This 
claim  will  lun  proliabl.v  for  nine  or  10 
years  without  interest  'before  being  jiaid. 
3'he  township  is  now  that  far  behind 
with  its  sheep  orders.  Snsiiiiehaniia 
(’ouiity  has  a  .special  dog  law  with  a 
township  as  a  unit;  and  onl.v  funds  that 
aecrne  B’om  dog  tax  can  be  u.sed  to  pay 
damage,  and  Auburn  township  has  far 
more  worthless  dogs  than  sheep. 

Meshoppen,  I’.i.  g.  w.  it. 


Capacity  of  a  Silo 

Will  .voii  tell  me  how  many  tons  of 
corn  silage  a  silo  24  ft.  high  and  10  ft.  in 
diameter  would  hold'.'  M.  K.  i,. 

Center  P.elpre,  O. 

Exi»eriineuts  at  the  Wisconsin  StJitiou 


show 

(*(1 
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The  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  at  different 
depths  was :  At  10  feet,  33.1  lbs. ;  20 
feet.  46.2  lbs. ;  30  feet,  50.4  lbs, ;  36  feet, 
01  lbs. 


HOLSTEINS 


Stevens’  Farm 

HOLSTEINS 

H  Holstein  heifer  calves.  $l.> 
and  $20  each,  two  calves  and 
repristcred  bull  calf  for  $60. 
Repristcred  heifer  and  hull 
calves  all  ap-es. 

All  from  hitjhproducliig  llama 
PAUL  H.  STEVENS.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


“Moheganites” 

Purebred  Holstein  Friesians 

Headed  by  .Segis  Pontiac  A Icartra  Johanna  (16475.5) 
carrying  of  the  same  blood  as  the  50-lb.  <3ow. 
Son  of  the  $.50,000  hull  (70602)  and  of  the  sister  to 
World’s  record  cow  (121083).  We  refused  $10,000  for  him  as 
an  8-mos.  calf.  His  service  fee  $100  to  $260.  we  offer  cows 
and  lieifci-B  bred  to  him.  and  bull  calves  sired  by  him. 

MOHEGAN  FARM,  Box  Y,  PEEKSKILL,  N.  Y. 

C.  H.  Baker,  Owner  C.  B.  Tobias,  Herd  Mar. 


A  Grandson  of  the  Famous  $50,000  BULL 

King  Segis  Pontiac  Alcarta 

No.  8.  Born  Febrnary  20,  a  splendid  individual, 
about  two-thiids  white,  ont  of  a  22-lb.  A.  K.  O. 
granddaiiL'liter  of  Pontiac  Korndyke.  His  dam 
just  completed  tills  record  and  ought  to  increase 
It  next  je.-ir.  Ten  of  his  nearest  tested  dams 
average  29.5  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days.  Price  $100. 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


SpotFarm  Holsteins  ^ilo" 

Ji  Holstein  heiferjcalves,  $1.5  to 
$20  eacln  In  lot.s  of  6.  2  car¬ 
loads  or  high  gnole  Holstein 
heifers,  $1.5  to  $66  each.  1  car¬ 
load  or  high  grade  Holstein 
close  springers,  $100  each, 
carload  ot  regi-stcred  Holstein 
cows  and  heifers  due  in  Sept¬ 
ember,  $200  each.  1  carload  of 
i-ep-latered  heifei-s  not  bred. 
R<-gistered  bulls,  $26  to  $200. 
JOHN  C.  REAOAN  Tuljy,  N.Y. 


Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 

9nn  '■’‘P''*  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked  cows. 
aUU  .\  number  are  leeeuily  fiesh  and  otbers  due  to 
fre.sbeii  soon.  Tliej  are  heavy  producers  and  will 
please;  you. 

inn  'aige.  well  bred  two  and  three  year  old  heifers 
lUU  bred  to  good  regi.steml  II.  F.  bulls.  All  stock  sold 
with  a  full  giiHiantee.  8i>eclal  price  on  car  load  lots. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  A  SON  Springdale  Farms,  Cortland.  N.V. 

Phone  110  or  1476  JI 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

1 00  Extra  high  gi-ade  cows.  Fresh  and  due  to  calve 
soon.  Cows  that  are  bred  for  milk.  They  fill 
the  pail.  Come  and  see  them  milked, 

12  Keg.  bulls,  all  ages.  A  few  Keg.  cows  and  extra 
high  heifer  calves.  10  days  old. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER 
Dept.  Y 

Phone  14«F-5 


Cortland,  N.Y. 

Phone  43-F-2  McGraw 


Quit  the  Holstein  Business?  No. 

Just  Moved.  Cramped  for  Room 

Male  calves  bred  way  up  at  prices  too  low  to  print. 
Heifer  calves,  heifers  and  cow.s.Nohluff—wemust  sell. 
F.  H.  RIVENBURGH 

Elite  Slock  Farm,  Stockbridge,  N.  Y.,  (formerly  Munnsville) 

Holstein  Bull  Calves SI; o'rSif.S.oT 

lb  sire,  A.  R.  ().  dams.  Kasy  payments.  Don't  use 
scrulis  when  clioice  ones  like  these  sell  so  low.  .Send 
for  pedigrees.  t'loverdaleFann.Charlotte.N.Y. 

Holstein  Dull  Bargains  (■•«>»  "eii-hred  dams,  sire's 


ilis.  milk. 


darn  22.28  1I)S.  butter.  717.H 
S.  II.  Heist,  Center  Square,  Penna. 


Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  \v”tf  hu 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenanoo.  N.V. 

High  Grade  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

each.  Ship  anyvrhere.  E.  U.  Wood,  Cortland,  N.V. 


AYRSHIRES 


-AYRSHIRES- 

Write  for  our  sales  list; 

HENDERSON  AYRSHIRE  FARM 
HUDSON,  OHIO 


1  -- 

JERSEYS 

..  •••  1 

Fosterfield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 

FOR  SALE 

C'OAVS,  ITEIEEK.S  and  CAI.VES.  Addre.ss 
Charles  G.  Foster, P.O. Box  173,  Morristown.  Morris  Co.,N.J. 

JERSEYS  For  Sale 

Kntiro  herd  of  registered  .Terseys  numbering  forty 
head,  including  Register  of  Merit  cows  and  others 
now  on  test.  All  sound  uniinals  without  blemish. 

W'iil  Bull  one  cow  or  a  carload.  1!  interested  come  and  see  tlienx 

E.  J.  J  O  N  E  .S  .  SAUCJUOIT,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

s'l’iul  by  Torono  Pogis  of  Hood  Farm  arid  out  ot 
liigli-produciiig  cows.  Pi  ices  reasonable, (luality  con¬ 
sidered.  William  Berry,  Valley  View  Farm,  De  Lancey,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-1 50  Grade  Jerseys 

Guernseys  and  Holsteins 

E.  L.  FOOTE  -  Hobart,  New  York 

For  h\e-Reg»  Jersey  Bull  Calf 

seven  months  old,  out  of  sire  who  has  19  tested 
daiigliters,  lor  SSO.  GEO.  L.  FERRIS  &  SON,  Atwaters  N.Y 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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iit  tho  first  sign  of  trouble  anri  repeat  it 
if  necessary  to  produce  free  evacuations 
of  the  bowels.  Akerward  Iceep  the  bowels 
a(;tive  by  feeding  oilmeal  with  the  other 
feeds.  A.  s.  A. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Bees  Adjoining  Pasture 

A  and  B  join  farms.  A  has  .several 
liives  of  bees,  which  he  keeps  almost  on 
the  line  between  the  two  farms.  B  has 
asked  A  to  move  .them.  A  moved  them 
about  eight  or  10  feet  from  the  line.  B 
has  told  A  he  will  have  to  move  them 
farther,  as  this  is  not  a  safe  distance 
for  B  to  work  his  colts  on  the  other 
side  of  the  line  fence.  Can  B  compel 
A  to  move  the  bees,  and!  if  so  how  would 
he  proceed  if  A  fails  to  move  them  peace¬ 
fully?  K.  (’. 

I’ennsylvania. 

vSo  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  law  cov¬ 
ering  the  situation  as  outlined  above. 
A,  however,  could  be  held  liable  under 
the  common  law  for  any  damage  that 
his  bees  may  do  to  the  colts  of  B.  If 
the  stock  of  B  were  merely  stung  by 
the  bees  of  A,  this  would  not  ncce.ssarily 
iinpl.v  damage  recoverable  under  the 
coinmon  law;  but  if  B's  stock  is  .stung  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  colt  or  horse  races 
across  the  held  and  breaks  his  leg,  then 
idainly  A  could  be  held  liable,  provided, 
however,  that  the  fact  of  the  horse  in 
(luestion  being  stung  causing  the  run¬ 
ning  could  be  lU'oven.  As  a  matter  of 
prudence  A  .should  move  his  bees  from 
the  line  fence  at  least  100  or  200  feet 
awa.v.  However,  there  are  thousands  of 
cases  where  bec's  ai-e  next  a  line  fence 
and  where  stock  is  grazing  and  where 
no  harm  has  ever  occurred.  Sometimes 
sweat.v  horses  pulling  a  cultivator  or 
plow  in  a  held  next  to  a  hive  of  bees 
will  be  stung,  hut  the  ca.ses  are  not 
common. 

To  answer  your  question  directly,  I 
know  of  no  law  in  any  State  by  which 
B  could  comy)el  A  to  move  his  bees  any 
distance  from  the  line  fence.  All  that  B 
could  do  wovild  be  to  prove  that  he  sus¬ 
tained  damage  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
the  bees  were  too  close  to  the  line  fence. 
The  courts  have  established  that  bees  are 
not  a  nuisance.  Bees  are  kept  in  towns 
and  villages  and  very  often  next  to  com¬ 
mon  highways,  although  as  a  prec.aution 
1  would  advise  moving  the  bees  to  the 
back  lot  if  possible.  I  might  add  further 
that  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  move  bees 
a  short  distance,  and  unless  they  are 
moved  very  early  in  the  Spring  a  great 
many  bees  will  return  back  to  their  old 
stands  and  many  be  lost.  If  they  arc 
moved  two  or  thr(>e  miles  away  there  will 
be  no  trouble.  One  could  not  move  bees 
in  warm  weather  a  few  feet  unless  he 
moved  them  a  little  at  a  time,  and  the 
lirocess  would  be  rather  slow. 

E.  B.  BOOT. 


Care  of  Bees 

Can  you  give  me  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  raising  of  honey-bees  to  get  the 
best  results?  When  would  be  the  best 
time  of  the  year  to  r.'t  the  bee.s?  Where 
should  I  place  them?  If  any  special 
care  what  would  it  be?  How  about 
catebing  the  new  swarms?  N.  tt. 

Hamilton,  Mont. 

The  Spring  months  are  the  best  in 
which  to  get  started  with  bees,  and  any 
time  after  it  becomes  warm  enougb  for 
bees  to  fly  will  do.  They  will  do  well 
in  almost  an.v  outdoor  location,  particu¬ 
larly  if  protected  by  some  wind-break 
against  cold  winds.  They  do  require 
special  care  and  care  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  describe  in  the  space  that 
can  be  given  here.  I  w’ould  suggest  sub¬ 
scribing  for  one  of  the  good  bee  journals 
published  in  this  country  and  piircha.sing 
.some  such  bee-keei)er’s  guide  as  "The 
B.  C.  of  Bee  Culture,”  price  .$2.50.  With 
such  literature  as  above  suggested  the 
amateur  should  be  able  to  conduct  his 
operations  successfully  from  the  start 
and,  in  time,  become  an  expert,  if  he  de¬ 
sires.  M.  B.  D. 


Jerusalem  Artichokes  for  Swine 

For  several  years  past  it  has  been  the 
suggestion  that  this  crop  afforded  8i)lendid 
feed  for  swine.  Investigators  at  the  Iowa 
Fxp<*riment  Station  and  also  at  the  Mi.s- 
souri  Experiment  Station  planted  experi¬ 
mental  ai’eas,  and  within  the  last  10  days 
or  two  weeks  I  received  a  letter  from 
I’rofessor  Evvard,  of  the  Iowa  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  who  conducted  an  experi¬ 
ment  with  artiehoke.s,  stating  that  they 
were  sadly  disappointed  with  the  results, 
and  could  not  recommend  the  use  of  arti¬ 
chokes  for  such  purposes. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  objection  to 
their  method  of  growth  as  they  are  very 
top-heavy,  and  while  they  produce  an 
abundance  of  fodder  the  forage  itself  is 


neither  palatable  nor  useful  as  feed.  The 
useful  food  nutrients  obtained  from  their 
production,  of  course,  are  contained  in  the 
tubers  or  roots,  and  it  seems  to  be  the 
generally  recognized  verdict  that  their 
yield  ixu*  acre  is  not  commensurate  with 
their  cost  of  production,  nor  the  anno.V- 
ance  that  will  follow  incident  to  cleaning 
the  ground  and  preparing  it  for  other 
crops.  In  other  words  there  are  other 
forage  crops  that  can  be  grown  that  will 
supply  more  forage ;  among  them  being 
Dwari  Essex  rape  and  Sweet  clover  on  an 
acre  ba.sis  of  one  bushel  of  oats,  five 
pounds  of  Dwarf  Es.sex  rai)e  and  12 
pounds  of  Sweet  clover.  We  find  that 
this  makes  a  splendid  combination  mix¬ 
ture,  and  at  present  i)rices  is  about  as 
ec(«nomical  as  any  that  we  can  recom¬ 
mend.  It  can  be  seeded  early  in  the 
.‘Spring,  and  will  supply  green  forage 
thi'oughout  tbe  season.  It  is  palatable 
and  can  be  grown  broadcast,  and  does  not 
require  cultivation.  Those  who  are  in- 
terestt'd  in  pork  production  and  want  to 
cut  down  the  cost  of  feed,  and  at  the 
same  time  produce  something  useful  as  a 
feed,  would  best  abandon  the  artichoke 
idea,  and  turn  to  oats,  rape  and  Sweet 
clover.  F.  C.  MINKI.F.K. 


AILING  ANIMALS 


Garget 

Will*  you  please  give  me  a  treatment 
for  my  cow,  which  has  symptoms  as  fol¬ 
lows?  First,  there  came  a  slight  swelling 
on  the  skin  between  her  hind  teats,  and 
then  it  had  Might  scabs.  This  gradually 
extended  to  her  flanks  at  the  sides  of  her 
udder,  then  patches  as  large  as  the  palm 
of  a  man’s  hand  began  to  swell  on  the 
outside  of  her  knees  on  her  hind  leg.s,  the 
skin  would  become  bard  and  crack  open. 
Then  it  came  on  her  feet  just  around  the 
hoofs,  which  made  her  lame  and  the  skin 
cracks  below  the  dewclaws,  also  her  front 
knee  caps  are  affected  the  same  way. 
This  disease  occurred  on  a  dairy  several 
years  ago,  and  affected  the  milch  cows 
only,  and  but  few  of  them,  but  none  of 
the  dry  cattle  had  it.  A  neighbor  has  lost 
one  vahiable  cow  and  another  came  very 
near  dying  with  it.  My  cow  is  in  good 
condition,  eats  well,  and  gives  about  two 
gallons  of  milk  per  day.  Occasionally 
one-quarter  of  her  udder  gives  lumpy 
milk  for  a  few  milkings,  then  will  he  all 
right  for  several  months  before  it  occurs 
again.  A.  C.  T. 

Texas. 

The  cow  at  present  has  mammitis  (gar¬ 
get)  and  should  be  milked  three  times  a 
(lay,  massaging  well  each  time,  and  at 
night  rubbing  in  a  mixture  of  one  part 
each  of  turpentine  and  fluid  extracts  of 
poke  root  and  belladonna  leaves  and  five 
parts  of  melted  lard  or  sweet  oil.  Stop 
feeding  cottonseed  meal  at  present.  The 
skin  trouble  described  is  a  form  of  in¬ 
flammation  or  dermatitis  very  likely 
caused  by  wading  in  rank  growths  of 
green  forage  or  wetting  with  filth  or  con¬ 
taminated  mud  or  water.  We  can  only 
hazard  a  guess  as  to  this  as  an  investi¬ 
gation  would  be  necessary  to  a  confident 
opinion.  A.  .S.  A. 


Lice 

Will  you  advise  me  in  regard  to  Ime  on 
horses?  1  have  a  black  mare  I  bought 
one  year  ago.  When  I  bought  her  she 
was  lousy  and  they  clipix'd  her  as  well 
as  six  other  horses  in  the  same  stable 
which  were  also  lousy.  The  mare  is  very 
scurfy,  her  skin  is  full  of  scurf  or  dan¬ 
druff,  and  I  cannot  g('t  it  off;  perhaps 
that  is  the  reason  I  can't  kill  the  lice. 

('onnecticut.  w.  A.  B. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  warm 
wash  the  mare  with  soap,  hot  water  and 
a  stiff  bru.sh ;  then  dry  thoroughly  and 
blanket  her  against  chill.  To  kill  lice 
apply  as  often  as  found  necessary  a  de¬ 
coction  of  four  ounces  of  stavc^sacre  (or 
larkspur)  seed  per  gallon  of  water.  Steep 
the  seeds  in  boiling  water,  cover  and  allow 
to  stand  for  12  hours,  then  strain  and 
use.  A.  s.  A. 


Calves  Dying 

I  have  had  considerable  trouble  raising 
calves  for  the  bust  two  seasons.  When 
the  calves  are  from  four  to  six  weeks  old, 
tliey  seem  t<j  become  affected  and  die  in 
about  three  or  four  day.s'.  First  the  calf 
acts  dull  and  becomes  weak,  gradually 
getting  weaker  for  the  next  day  or  so, 
when  they  are  unable  to  stand  up  and 
then  they  die  very  soon.  It  is  just  the 
same  on  board  and  cement  floor.  I  have 
fed  calf  meal  according  to  directions  and 
also  middlings  and  oil  meal,  with  liiilk 
until  si.x  or  eight  weeks  old.  which  I  have 
always  fed  until  lately  with  good  suc¬ 
cess.  The  calves  do  not  scour.  c.  E. 

New  York. 

A  calf  should  have  been  opened  to  de¬ 
termine  the  cau.se  of  death,  but  as  par¬ 
alysis  was  a  symptom  we  think  it  likely 
that  indigestion  and  constipation  were 
present.  Hard  balls  in  the  stomach 
.sometimes  are  found  in  such  eases,  or 
overfeeding  dry  roughage  or  ground  un¬ 
screened  oats  may  be  the  cause.  In  fu¬ 
ture  give  a  full  dos'e  of  castor  oil  in  milk 


Brittle  Hoofs 


SWINE 


I  have  a  horse  that  has  bad  feet ;  the 
hoof  is  very  brittle,  and  does  not  grow 
as  it  shoukl.  The  shell  cracks  off  whei-e 
the  nails  are  driven.  What  can  I  do  to 
make  the  hoof  grow?  J.  n.  B. 

New  York. 

Mix  together  two  ounces  of  oil  of  tar 
and  one  ounce  of  oil  of  balsam  of  fir, 
and  apply  with  a  brush  to  the  juncture  of 
the  horn  and  hair,*  and  in  three  weeks  or 
so  the  hoofs  should  hold  nails,  then  apply 
the  mixture  three  times  a  week.  a.  s.  a. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


JERSEY  CABLE 

PURE  BRED 

OF  HIGHEST  CLASS  AND  PEDIGREE 
KOBYN 


Woodbury,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Iray  Francis  L.  Robbins,  Jr. 

All  offering  of 

YOUNG  BULLS  and  BULL  CALVES 

In  respoinso  to  Inquiries  for  .Tersey  bulls  and  bull 
calvp.s.  1V0  aro  oircring  for  sale  tlie  liost  Island 
and  American  breeding,  tlio  greater  number  being 
Bireil  by  a  Highly  Commended  imported  bull,  son 
of  the  National  Dairy  Sliow  Grami  Champion  and 
Boyal  Island  Flrst-l’rlzo  winner,  Baleigh's  Fairy 
Hoy.  sire  of  43  official  test  cows,  tlie  Begister  of 
Merit  record  of  37  of  wliich  averaged  523  lbs.  9 
oz.  butter  in  one  year  at  an  average  of  4  yrs.  3 
mos.  Two  of  these  bulls  are  sired  by  Oxford’s 
Fern  I, ad.  a  bull  bred  at  Bockwood  Hall,  whence 
came  such  famous  sires  as  Interested  Prince, 
Spermfleld  Owl,  King  Fox  and  Bockwood  Laddie. 
The  dams  of  most  of  tlieso  bulls  aro  Begister  of 
Merit  cows,  or  cows  now  under  autlientlcated  test. 
Prices  rea.sonablo.  I’ersonal  examination  pre¬ 
ferred,  but  we  will  ship  tmder  guaranteed  reiire- 
sentatlon.  Write  for  catalogue. 

BEN  ROBYN  FARM 
WOODBURY,  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 


OLCINS  JERSEY  REDS 

Ihe  best 


Stand 


.  Pi| 

profits  aplenty  are  yonrs  when 
yyour  hofR  are  Collins'  Jersey  Ueds. 

Book  Free 


pigs 

bred 


373  lbs.  in 
9  months. 


•Breed  Berkshires' 

For  largo  litters  of  husky,  hustling  pigs;  for 
gains  on  inexpensive  feeds;  and  for  easy  fattening. 
Tliey  bring  top  prices  on  all  the  big  markets  be¬ 
cause  of  uniformity,  high  quality  meat  and  least 
shrinkage.  Send  today  for  free  booklet  “Berkshire. 
Hogs.”  It  points  tho  way  to  more  hog  money . 

American  Berkshire  Association 

.‘>24  Monroe  Street  Springfield,  Ill. 


of  SIZE 
and  QUALITY 


BERKSHIRES 

The  boar.  Majestic  Mammoth  229500,  weight 
407  lbs.  at  7  months  of  age,  was  bred  and 
grown  by  us.  When  you  want  the  best  and 
want  them  big,  write  to 

CI_j  K  DT-CT*  WHITGUERN  FARM 
.  H.  GAK  1  IlK,  west  Chester,  Pa. 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood: 

Letter  from  K.  (L  Harnard,  Woodslde,  Delaware. 
“Tho  young  sow  bougtit  of  yon  farrowed  nine  niee 
pigs,  all  doing  nicely.”  Iligliwood  llerkshlrc.s  are 
owned  in  every  state  of  tlio  Union  and  liave  been 
exported  to  fourteen  ditTcreiit  foreign  countries. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  15, Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Anedjo  Farm  Berkshires 

A  few  good  young  boars,  ready  for  service. 
Type,  (luality  and  breeding  the  best.  For 
generationsthey  have  been  prize-winners. 
Write  H.  M.Terwilliger,  Mgr.  Anedjo  Farm, Webster,  Mass. 


SPECIAL  BERKSHIRE  SALE 

3  and  4  months  old  Beg.  Hei  k.ihircfl  S12.50  and  $16.00 
cucli,  Hhlpiied  on  approval. 

PRIDE  HOME  FARM  -ii-  HOWARD.  PENNA. 


For  Sale-Grade  Holstein  Heifer  Calves 

.‘^ired  by  Duke  Pontiac  Koriulyke.  'I’tieir  Dams  are 
lirst-clas.s  grade  Holsteins.  Price,  KSSJO  eucli,  crated, 
f.  o.  I>.  Kyserike.  CRICKET  HILL  FARMS,  Kyserike,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


QUf|CC  Kids  from  liigrh  class 

O  IIIOQ  I  O  Xogg;cii burg; and  .Saaiieii 

parents.  Some  good  Bucks.  No  bred  or  milking 
does  to  sell.  SIIAKPLK.S,  Centre  .S<iuare,  I’a. 


Registered  Berkshire  Boars 

from  Septemlier  and  Octolior  litters  of  10  to  14,  in 
■trone,  thrifty  condition,  now  weigliing  average  200 
Iba..  sired  by  some  of  tlio  breeds  great  boars.  $35 
TO  $50.  FLINT.STONK  FAKM,  Dalton,  Mass. 


Springbank  Berkshires 

Hred  Sows  and  Gilts  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Open  Gilts,  .Inno  farrowed,  (i  Service  Hoars. 

J.  K.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbleciale,  ft. 


Tl  INI<>  R  A  CMIOIOE  LOT.  STKONO 
1  IN  lO  CROSS  R  K  K  K  D  K  K  S 


Tlie  leading  breed  for  hot  house  lambs.  Write  for 
literature  and  prices  to  J.  N.  McPherson,  Scoltsville,  N.Y, 


ErDI^QUIDirQSold  on 
tKIVOrllrCto  Approval 

Breeding  and  quality  niioxcollod.  Prices  riglit. 
Write  ns  yonr  wants.  H,  GRIMSHAW,  North  East,  Pa. 


HORSES 


(*30 -DAY  SALE*} 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
PERCHERON  AND  BELGIAN 
STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

All  richly  bred  and  registered.  Good 
big  Stallions,  S250  to  .$800 

O.  N.  WILSON,  KITTANNINC,  PA. 


Rtallions  from  4300  to  $1200.  None 
Idglier.  Sons  of  the  410,000  Coriiot 
(fiSiitfO)  Included.  No  lietter  lot  of 
Hoi'ses  to  bo  seen  on  any  one  Farm 
ill  America.  A  cliaiicoof  allfctime. 
Tliey  muse  bo  sold. 

A.  W.  GREEN 

Mlddlelleld.  O..  B.  B.  Htalioii, 

Kant  Orwell,  O.,  on  I'eiiiia.  B.  U. 


FOR  SALE 

AReg.BlackPercheron  Stallion 

6  years;  weight,  1,800  llis.;  good  in  all  liarness.  A 
sure  breeder  of  size,  quality  and  finish.  Price,  8.500. 
O.  R.  Atwood  -  West  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


Berkshires.  li  mited  supply  breeding  stock,  il  weeks 

olil ;  lioUi  sexes;  49  eiu/ll.  CLOVEROAtE  FARM,  Charlotle,  M.T. 


“HAMPSHIRES” 

WEANLING  PIGS,  free  circular,  also 
GUERNSEY  BULLS  K  full  6  months  old. 
LOCUST  LAWN  FARM,  Bird-In-Hand,  Box  R,  Pa. 


CHESTER  WHITES 


Purchased  from  a  herd  founded  upon  tlie  best  lilood 
lines,  with  a  reputation  for  the  quality  of  its  offer- 
iiigs,  assures  liotli  profit  and  satisfaction. 
Linda  Vista  Farm,  lto.K  187,  IIolHston,  Mass. 
Vencriptive  booklet  upon  requeet. 


SWI NE  “M''l'e8aniies,”«;;qc',;;>; 

-  bred  G  h  e  s  t  o  r  Wliites,  high 

quality  ().  1.  G.  S.  Yonn<;  boars  only. 

MOIIEOAN  FARM,  Rox  V,  Feeksklll,  N.  V. 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WKSTVIFVV  STOCK  FAKM.R. 
F.  1).  No.  1,  Winston. Salem,  North  Carolina 


DOGS 


RpH  Fny  FUPS  WANTED.  Deal  in  wild  animals  and  ptds. 
nmi  rUA  Ourland  Zooh  Com|>iiiiy$  OUltowti$  Maine 


Thoroughbred  Collie  Pups 

Cow-dog  strain.  $5,  and  up.  T.  L.  CHENEY,  Guilforo  N.Y. 


For  Sale— Bay  Wilkes  Mare 

sixteen  hands;  seven  years  old;  absolutely  sound, 
and  well  made,  with  plenty  of  speed  and  not  afraid 
of  anytliing  on  the  road;  safe  for  family  use.  8350 
-takes  her;  guaranteed ;  or  will  trade  for  farm  stock 
of  any  kind.  CARL  M.  GAGE,  Box  No  60.  North  Wales,  Pa. 


For  Sale-PUREBRED  PERCHERON  STALLION 

from  year-old  coal  black,  a  prize  winner  at  State 
fair.  vVeiglit.  one  ton.  Sound  and  riglit.  Also  six 
grade  colts.  HAWTHORNE  FARMS  CO.,  Ro^  Stream.  N.Y. 

Meriron  QIallinn  4years  old.  Solid  chestnut  color, 
morgan  oiailion  Q„e,.nsey  heifer. 

Address  GEO.  W.  FRENCH,  Bkadford,  Vermont 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

200  Head  to  select  from.  Twenty-six 
years  experience.  W rite  Dept.  L,  for  cata¬ 
logue.  THE  SHAOYSlOE  FARMS,  North  Ronton,  0. 


For  Sale-8  Months  Old  Shepherd  North  llroneh,  N.  y. 

fftlli'p  Puns  and  GUINEA  PIGS. 
V.01lierups  HKOS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

Pedigreed  Airedale  Pups  L"i?s;^?est^l.Vod■Hn'^1 

farm  rai.sed.  I’rices  reasuiiablc.  FRANK  MEAD,  Antonio.  N.  T. 


COLLIE  FEMALE 

fifteen  montlisold;  registered;  810.  Also  puppies. 
\V.  GOIIFKEV  -  Java  Center,  N.Y. 


Mr.  Farmer  and  Poultry  man : — 

What  is  your  annual  loss  on  wheat,  corn,  chicks  and 
other  produce,  due  to  rats,  skunks,  etc.?  One  TERRIER 
BITCH  WILL  COST  YOU  $1 5  TO  $M,  depending  on  age,  ped¬ 
igree  and  points.  She  will  also  raise  and  train  six  to 
eighteen  pnppiesa  year,  bringing  you$15  to  $50  e,ach. 
Before  purchasing  write  Ailstouo  Ktonrio,  Bound  Brook,  .N.  J 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

POULTRYMAN, 

- ^SSWATCri 

iidren* 


ABSOLUTELY  FEARLESS  (u8od  b>  ’  Alik  .jj  in  tronchca).  faithful*  highly  inCeUigvnt,  a 
**one  man'*  dog.  HIGHLY  PROFITABLE*  good  bitch  carn.*$  upward  $200  yearly,  pupa 
oaaily  roared,  readily  oold.  Puppies,  grown  doga,  bitchoH,  from  FINEST  AIREDALE 

BLOOD  IN  WORLD,  podigroed,  regfst<  . 

smith,  magnincent*  imported  son  oi  inU 
fee  $lo;  express  bitches  to  Weston,  N.  J 


tlon  gu 

VIBE 


uurantccd. 

~:nT  KE 


looWot. 


ifstered. •certified.  AT  STUD,  Havelock  Gold- 
internationaily  fanioua  Ch.  Crompton  Oorang» 
Safe  delivery,  honorable  dealing,  eatlsfac* 

Box  lu,  \VE8TOy»  N.  J, 
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PATRIOTISM 

DEMANDS 

That  All  Butter-Fat  Waste 

Be  Stopped 

President  Wilson’s  powerful  appeal  for  the  con¬ 
servation  of  the  nation’s  resources  is  still  ringing  in 
our  ears.  “The  supreme  need,”  he  says,  “of  our  own 
nation,  and  of  the  nations  with  which  we  are  co-op¬ 
erating,  is  an  abundance  of  supplies,  and  especially 
of  food  stuff's and  again,  “Upon  the  farmers  of 
this  .country,  tlierefore,  in  large  measure  rests  the 

fate  of  the  war  and  the  fate  of  the  nation.” 

\ 

Wasteful  methods  must  be  abolished.  Every  de¬ 
vice  that  makes  for  the  saving  of  time  and  labor  on 
the  farm  must  be  utilized.  Every  plan  that  makes 
for  the  conservation  of  our  food  products  must  have 
the  farmer’s  heart}^  co-operation. 

And  nowhere  is  there  greater  opportunity  than  in 
the  production  of  dairy  products,  particularly  but¬ 
ter-fat. 

‘Tats,  fats,  fats,  more  fats,”  that  is  the  demand  of  the 
warring  nations  in  Europe.  The  men  who  toil  and  the  men  in 
the  trenches  must  have  fats.  They  are  the  fuel  that  the  hnman 
machine  must  have. 

And  no  fat  is  so  palatable  or  so  easily  assimilated  as  butter. 

\\nien  it  was  simply  a  question  of  the  farmer’s  own  loss  of 
])rofit,  the  tremendous  waste  of  butter-fat  on  American  farms 
was  bad  enough,  but  under  present  conditions  such  waste  is 
nothing  short  of  criminal. 

And  it  is  wholly  unnecessary. 

It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  about  a  million  cow  owners 
in  the  United  States  are  still  skimming  milk  by  some  wasteful 
“gravity”  method. 

At  an  average  of  four  cows  to  the  farm,  and  an  average  waste 
of  thirty-five  to  fifty  pounds  of  butter-fat  per  cow,  all  of  which 
could  be  saved  by  the  use  of  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator,  this 
alone  represents  an  annual  waste  of  at  least  140,000,000  pounds 
of  butter-fat. 

Then  there  are,  i)erhaps,  a  million  inferior  or  half-worn-out 
separators  in  use  whose  owners  could  save  fifteen  to  twenty 
pounds  of  butter-fat  per  cow  per  year  by  replacing  such  ma¬ 
chines  with  New  De  Lavals ;  and  this  rej)resents  anotlier  waste 
of  at  least  60,000,000  pounds  of  butter-fat  annually. 

Also  there  is  the  loss  of  time  and  labor  that  a  De  Laval  would 
save  and  which  could  be  better  devoted  to  other  productive  work 
on  the  farm.  This  waste  is  hard  to  compute,  but  it  is  almost  as 
important  as  the  loss  of  butter-fat. 

d'hese  are  startling  statements,  but  any  dairy  or  creamery  au¬ 
thority  will  agree  that  these  estimates  of  waste  are  really  very 
conservative. 

Shall  this  tremendous  waste  continue?  Will  the  loyal  .Amer¬ 
ican  farmer  permit  such  waste  when  he  appreciates  the  duty 
that  is  laid  upon  him  to  conserve  the  one  article  of  food  that 
above  all  others  is  necessary  to  the  life  and  health  and  energy  of 
the  men  who  serve  the  nation  in  the  field,  the  factory,  the  mine 
— and  soon  in  the  trenches? 

We  have  always  had  an  abiding  faith  in  the  American  farmer, 
and  we  believe  that  if  he  is  made  to  ap])reciate  the  full  purport 
of  the  President’s  appeal  to  him,  the  appeal  will  not  be  in  vain ; 
and  when  he  further  appreciates  what  the  De  Laval  can  do  to 
save  the  butter-fat  which  is  now  being  wasted,  mid  that  his  pat¬ 
riotic  duty  demands  that  such  waste  be  stopped — NOW — out- 
plants  will  not  be  big  enough  to  take  care  of  one-half  the  demand 
for  De  Laval  Cream  Separators 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 


Milk  News 


Vermont  Milk  Farmers  Advertise 


The  Barre  Milk  Producers’  A.ssocia- 
tion,  of  Barre,  Vt..  is  trying  to  boo.st 
dairy  products.  We  wonder  if  yon  could 
donate  an  advertisement  of  one  of  these 
slips?  We  realize  you  have  done  much 
for  the  farmers. 

G.  II.  ADAMS, 

W.  J.  ROGERS, 
ir.  SKIXiN'ER. 

Advertising  Committee. 

THE  BARRE  MILK  PRODUCERS 
ASSOCIATION 
SAYS 

BUY  MORE  MILK 
BECAUSE 

one  quart  of  whole  milk  has  a  value  for  food 
equal  to  the  amounts  of  each  of  tho  articles 
listed  below: 


8  Eggs 

2  lbs.  Chicken 

4  lbs.  Cabbage 

5  lbs.  Turnip 
2  lbs.  Codfish 
%.lb.  Ham 

6  pkgs.  Cornflakea 

1  lb.  Bacon 

2  doz.  Apples 

COMPARE  PRICES.  ' 
and  you  will  find  that 
above  amounts  to  33  ce 
cents  is  a  real  bargain. 


1  pt.  Oysters 

4-6  lb.  Pork  Loin 
4  lbs.  Potatoes 
6  lbs.  Spinach 

2  lbs.  Baked  Beans 
41/2  lbs.  Onions 

1  lb.  Lean  Beef 
%  lb.  Dried  Beef 
6  lbs.  Squash 

VITH  YOUR  GROCER 
the  average  cost  of  the 
its.  Milk  therefore  at  8 


YOU  CAN  AFFORD  TO 
BUY  MOKE  BUTTER 
It  is  better  than  Oleomargarine 
because 

feeding  experiments  have  shown  that  the  animal 
fat  in  butter  is  worth  three  times  the  same 
amount  of  vegetable  fat  which  you  get  in  Oleo¬ 
margarine. 


This  is  a  good  advertisement,  and  it 
should  be  kept  constantly  before  the  peo-' 
pie.  Milk  is  a  good  food  bargain' at  15 
cents  a  quart  as  compared  with  other 
standard  foods  at  pre.sent  prices.  As  for 
butter  do  not  forget  that  its  food  value  is 
not  the  full  measure  of  it.  As  compared 
with  other  fats  butter  is  alone  in  con¬ 
taining  a  principle  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  children  and  growing  young 
people.  Fats  or  oils  like  “oleo”  cannot 
supply  the  vital  principle  which  comes 
in  pure  butter  and  in  all  advertisements 
of  milk  and  butter  this  point  may  well  he 
made  plain. 


The  Standardizing  of  Herd  Milk 
Part  I. 

Does  every  can  or  bottle  of  milk  you 
are  selling  contain  the  same  percentage 
of  fat  and  solids  not  fat?  It  ought  to. 
In  order  to  realize  the  necessity  of  mix¬ 
ing  all  of  the  milk  from  all  of  the  cows 
in  the  herd  together  before  bottling  or 
canning  it  one  has  but  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  milk  contains  water,  fat  and 
solids  not  fat,  that  the  State  and  Federal 
standards  for  fat  and  solids  not  fat  are 
.S.25  per  cent,  and  8.5  per  cent.,  respec¬ 
tively,  and  that  certain  factors  cause 
milk  to  vary  widely  in  composition. 

Composition  of  Milk. — The  average 
composition  of  milk  is  here  given  so  it 
can  be  seen  how  the  different  milk  con¬ 
stituents  are  grouped  : 


Water  . 

Fat  . 

Casein . . 

Albumen  . 

Sugar  . 

Ash  . -.  .  .  . 

Solids  not  fat . 


87% 

4% 

2.(1% 

.7% 

5.0% 


There  are  two  prime  reasons  why  the 
per  cent,  of  fat  in- your  milk  may  vary 
from  one  can  or  bottle  to  another  if  you 
ai-e  not  mixing  the  milk  of  the  entire  herd 
before  putting  it  in  the  final  package. 
First  the  fact  that  it  is  a  coincidence  if 
the  milk  from  any  two  of  the  cows  in 
your  herd  tests  exactly  alike,  and  second 
the  fact  that  night  and  morning  milk  may 
vary  in  composition.  Tliere  are  two  rea¬ 
sons  why  these  variations  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  ;  first,  every  can  or  bottle  of  milk 
you  sell  must  be  above  the  State  standard 
for  fat  and  solids  not  fat,  and  second,  if 
you  are  selling  bottled  milk,  tiie  con¬ 
sumer  wants  to  see  the  same  amount  of 
cream  on  your  milk  every  day,  or  there 
is  trouble.  It  may  be  said  that  this  mat¬ 
ter  of  mixing  herd  milk  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  in  herds  containing  many  naturally 
rather  low  testing  individuals,  as  is  the 
case  with  most  herds  producing  market 
milk,  than  it  is  with  herds  made  up  en¬ 
tirely  of  high  testing  cattle.  However, 
when  the  matter  of  uniformity  of  cream 
line  is  considered,  it  can  be  seen  that  it  is 
essential  to  mix  milk  in  high-testing 
herds,  becau.se  wide  variations  in  the  per 
cent,  of  fat  exist  in  these  herds  as  in  the 
others. 

Problem  in  The  Average  Herd. — 
The  topic  will  be  con.sidered  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  average  market  milk- 
luoducing  herd.  Take  for  example  a 
herd  of  six  Holstein  cows  producing  at  a 
given  milking  as  follows: 


No.  1 . 25  lbs.  milk  testing  d.7% 

No.  2 .  20  lbs.  milk  testing  3.0% 

No.  .3 . 23  lbs.  milk  testing  3.2% 

No.  4 .  20  lbs.  milk  testing  3.1% 

No.  5 .  30  lbs.  milk  testing  3.5% 

No.  6 .  20  lbs.  milk  testing  3.4% 


Suppose  the  milk  is  strained  into  20- 
qt.  cans,  as  it  is  milked.  It  can  be  plain¬ 
ly  seen  that  if  the  milk  of  numbers  2  and 


3.  2  and  4,  or  3  and  1,  for  ^lample,  get 
into  the  same  can,  the  can  will  be  full 
and  milk  will  test  below  3.25  per  cent, 
fat :  the  milk  from  No.  4  and  No.  5  would 
more  than  fill  a  can.  and  this  can  of  milk 
would  be  well  above  the  standard  for  fat. 
This  milk  is  shipped  from  some  place  in 
Connecticut  to  Providence.  This  is  in¬ 
terstate  traffic,  and  hence  milk  must 
conform  to  Federal  standard,  which  is 
same  as  Connecticut  standard.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  inspector  takes  a  sample  from  each 
can  of  milk  at  Providence  and  finds  that 
one  or  two  cans  are  below  the  standard, 
while  the  others  are  well  above  it,  Tlu' 
unfortunate  producer  of  the  milk  is 
brought  into  court  just  as  quick  on  this 
evidence  as  if  every  can  had  been  found 
to  be  below  the  standard.  The  same  thing 
might  happen  in  selling  bottled  milk  in 
the  State  if  the  cans  of  milk  were  bot¬ 
tled  separately,  ns  is  sometimes  the  case. 
There  is  no  question  in  the  writer’s  mind 
that  many  of  the  prosecutions  that  have 
been  made  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  producer  has  failed  to  mix  his  herd 
milk.  In  the  above  example  had  all  the 
milk  been  mixed  together  before  canning 
it,  the  test  would  have  been  close  to  3.3 
per  cent.,  which  is  above  the  .standard. 

Dieferences  in  Night  and  Morning 
Mii.lv. — In  case  the  milking  is  done  so 
that  approximately  the  same  time  elapses 
between  both  milkings,  there  will  he  little 
difference  in  the  average  per  cent,  of  fat 
of  the  night  and  morning  herd  milk. 
Many  times  the  interval  between  the 
morning  and  evening  milking  is  shorter 
than  the  interval  between  the  evening 
and  morning  milking.  When  this  is  the 
case  the  evening  milk  usually  tests  from 
.2  to  A  per  cent,  higher  than  the  morning 
milk.  In  herds  where  the  milk  is  run¬ 
ning  close  to  the  standard  this  becume.s  an 
important  point,  which  may  make  uecas- 
sary  oven  the  mixing  of  the  entire  night 
and  morning  milk  together. 

Solids  Not  Fat.— Little  ha.s  been  said 
about  the  per  cent,  of  solids  not  fat. 
Ordinarily  if  the  fat  in  the  milk  is  above 
tlie  standard  the  solids  not  fat  will  also 
be  .above  standard.  The  farmer  should 
direct  his  attention  to  having  all  his  milk 
t.e.stiu^'  uniformly  in  butter  fat.  On  the 
majority  of  farms  a  tank  similar  to  a 
creamery  weigh  can  with  a  gate  in  the 
bottom  makes  a  good  mixing  tank.  Tliose 
can  bo  purchased  from  dairy  supjd.v 
houses  or  can  be  made  by  a  local  tin¬ 
smith.  The  milk  from  all  the  cows  i.-; 
strained  into  this  tank  and  stirred  with 
an  ordinary  can  stirrer.  It  is  then 
drawn  off  into  the  cans.  On  farms  where 
largo  herds  are  kept  it  becomes  advisable 
to  secure  a  small  half-round  vat  in  which 
to  do  tho  mixing.  The  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer  months  are  months  when  the  fat  in 
milk  naturally  runs  low,  hence  this  mat¬ 
ter  deserves  particular  attention  at  this 
time.  Do  not  wait  until  you  are  accu.seil 
of  selling  milk  below  the  standard  befm  e 
you  mix  your  herd  milk.  “Do  it  now.” 

II.  F.  .TUDKINS. 


Dairy  cows  from  ,$50  to  $75  or  $SO. 
Butter  35c  to  40c.  Beef  cattle.  liv.‘ 
weight  4  to  5c  Ib.  Ajiples  from  75c  t>> 
.$1  by  peddling  out:  50c  at  home.  Hay 
about  $11  pres-sed  and  delivered  i>i-  Ipaii- 
ed  on  cars.  League  prices  for  milk.  P.t- 
tatoe.s  from  $2.25  to  $2.40.  e.  c.  c. 

McKean  Co.,  Pa. 

Butter  30e;  eggs  20c;  milk,  retail,  qt., 
8c.  Milk,  cwt.,  $2.  Cows  from  .$40  up 
to  ,$75,  Hay  $10  to  $18.  Straw  .$8 
to  ,$10.  Potatoes  retail  $2.25  to  ,$2.50 
per  bu.,  not  many  on  hand.  Farm  help 
scarce  at  any  price.  .t.  w.  f. 

Bran  $42;  middlings  $45;  gluten  ami 
cottonseed  around  $50.  Dealers  are 
paying  $2..30  per  bu.  for  wheat;  corn 
$1.50.  Hay  from  $6  to  $10  at  sales. 
Creameries  are  paying  from  3  to  6c  per 
Ih.  above  Elgin.  Very  little  rye  raised, 
but  looking  well.  Wheat  not  very  good. 
The  fruit  buds  have  not  developed  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  cold  Spring,  Pasture  has 
not  started  to  grow  much  yet;  clover  is 
good,  lots  of  plowing  done,  and  oats 
sowing  lias  begun.  -  i..  e.  s. 

('ohunbiana  Co„  O. 

F.  X.  Baumert  (3o.  are  paying  the  fol¬ 
lowing  prices  for  milk  delivered  at  tlieir 
factory  in  Evans  Mills,  for  the  next  six 
mouths  beginning  April  1,  15)17 :  April, 
,$2.20;  May,  $2.05;  .Tune,  .$2.05;  ,Tuly. 
$2.15;  August,  $2.00;  September.  $2.00 
for  niilk  testing  3.4  per  cent,  butter  fat. 
An  inci’ease  of  3^  cents  per  hundred 
will  be  paid  for  each  one-tenth  of  one  per 
cent,  of  all  milk  testing  above  the  fixed 
standard  and  a  deduction  of  3%  cents 
per  cwt.  for  each  one-tenth  of  one  per 
cent,  testing  below  the  standard.  new 
rule  goes  into  effect  this  year  as  follows : 
Milk  test  will  be  figured  on  half  points, 
for  instance,  a  half  point  will  be  figured 
1%  cents  (Yo  of  314  cents).  If  milk  in 
one-half  the  month  tested  3.4  per  cent, 
and  in  the  other,  half  ,3.5  per  cent  (it 
is  tested  the  1st  and  10th  of  each  month) 
it  would  be  called  a  test  of  3.4%  iter 
cent.,  and  would  earn  a  premium  of  1% 
cents  on  every  hundred  pounds  for  this 
half  point.  A  fine  rain  visited  this  lo¬ 
cality  April  21  and  grass  has  taken  a 
start.  Sugaring  is  over,  syrup  has  sold 
for  $1.40  and  $1.50  per  gal.  Eggs  bring 
.30  to  .30c. ;  butter,  49c,,  and  whey  but¬ 
ter,  46c.  Bob  calves  from  $3  to  $6,  ac¬ 
cording  to  size.  c,  J.  D. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Crate  Feeding  for  Poultry 

Two  years  ago  we  had  a  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles  on  crate  feeding  of  poultry.  A 
very  large  business  is  done  in  buying  up 
stock  from  farmers,  bringing  it  to  a 
central  place,  and  fattening  the  birds 
rapidly  so  as  to  produce  a  high  class  of 


Poor  Type  of  Bird  for  Feeding.  Fig.  264 


meat.  The  Wisconsin  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  has  now  issued  Circular  66,  which 
shows  how  this  work  is  done.  The  pic¬ 
tures  here  shown  are  taken  from  this 
circular.  It  seems  that  in  order  to  make 
much  if  any  profit  out  of  this  feeding  the 


Desirable  Bird  of  Strong  Vitality.  Fig.  265 


buyer  must  know  how  to  select  good 
birds.  In  this  respect  poultry  feeding  is 
much  like  steer  feeding.  There  are  cer¬ 
tain  individuals  that  will  not  naturally 
fatten  rapidly,  and  these  cannot  make 
economical  use  of  their  food.  The  suc- 


Feeding  Crate  Outside  of  building.  Fig.  266. 


ce.ssfiil  fattener  must  know  these  birds 
by  sight,  and  reject  them  when  he  buys. 
Chickens,  like  human  beings,  betray  much 
of  their  capacity  in  the  shape  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  their  head.  The  bird  shown 
at  Fig.  264  is  called  a  poor  feeder.  These 
long,  crow-headed  birds  are  not  profit- 


A  Battery  of  Feeding  Crates.  Fig.  267. 


able,  as  they  usually  lack  vigor,  and  they 
must  have  that  quality  to  put  on  flesh. 
f)n  the  other  hand  the  bird  shown  at 
Fig.  265,  is  called  a  good  feeder.  This  one 
made  a  gain  of  40  per  cent,  in  15  days’ 
t ceding.  This  bird  has  a  bright  eye, 
strong  beak,  and  a  well-proportioned 
head,  all  of  these  indicating  strong  vital¬ 


ity.  The  birds  are  fed  in  coops.  Fig. 
266  shows  such  a  coop  or  crate  placed  on 
the  outside  of  a  building.  Pig.  267  shows 
what  is  known  as  a  battery  of  feeding 
crates,  one  above  the  other,  and  lined 
with  wire.  There  is  a  trough  in  front 
for  the  birds  to  eat,  and  water  must  be 
supplied.  Such  birds  are  usually  fed  on 
a  mash,  moistened  to  about  the  consis¬ 
tency  of  mortar  with  buttermilk  or  skim- 
milk.  Hence  these  birds  arc  called  milk- 
fed.  A  couple  of  rations  recommended  m 
this  circular  are  given  as  follows: 

Sixty  per  cent,  finely  ground  cornmeal, 
40  per  cent,  red  dog  flour ,  if  red  dog 
flour  is  not  easily  available  a  good  grade 
of  white  middlings  may  be  used.  An¬ 
other  good  ration  may  be  made  of  50 
per  cent,  finely  ground  cornmeal,  30  per 
cent,  oatmeal  or  sifted  ground  oats,  20 
per  cent,  middlings. 

Care  is  taken  not  to  over-feed  during 
the  first  two  days.  Later,  or  after  the 
third  day,  the  birds  are  given  all  they 
can  eat  up  in  20  minutes,  morning,  noon 
and  night.  About  2  lbs. 'of  buttermilk  or 
skim-milk  should  be  given  with  each 
pound  of  dry  feed.  Thus  the  birds  are 
put  into  these  crates  and  remain'  there 
with  all  the  soft  food  they  can  consume 
for  about  15  days.  They  then  are  taken 
out  for  slaughter.  Perhaps  not  so  many 
of  our  readers  will  care  to  take  this  up 
as  a  business,  biit  it  would  be  profitable 
for  many  farmers  to  buy  a  few  birds  in 
the  city  market,  take  them  home,  and 
stuff  them  in  this  way  for  family  use. 
They  will  provide  a  good  quantity  of  fine 
meat  in  this  way  at  a  moderate  cost.  We 
often  hear  from  people  who  are  keeping 
a  high  quality  of  Leghorns,  and  they  do 
not  like  to  use  these  valuable  birds  for 
eating.  In  some  cases  they  follow  this 
plan  of  crate  feeding,  buying  ordinary 
stock  in  the  city,  fattening  it  in  this  way, 
thus  getting  a  good  supply  of  cheap  meat, 
and  not  using  their  own  superior  stock. 


CLOTHCRAFT 
Clothes  S12  to  ^25 


SERGE  SPECIALS 
••5130”  Blue,  $16.50 
“6130”  Gray. $16.50 
“4130”  Blue,  $20.00 
V3130”  Gray, $20.00 
Made  by 

The  Joseph  &  l''ei8B  Co, 
Cleveland 


Here’s  a  blue  serge 
suit  that  retails  at 
about  what  a  tailor 
would  pay  for  his  ma¬ 
terials  alone. 

How  can  that  be? 
Because  of  scientific 
tailoring  and  also,  in 
this  case,  enormous 
buying  power  concen¬ 
trated  upon  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  single  fabric 
— Clothcraft  “5130” 
Blue  Serge  Special 
yields  the  utmost  in 
fit,  looks  and  wear 
that  can  be  given  men 
and  young  men  at 
$16.50. 


The  clothcraft  STORE 

IN  YOUR  TOWN 


Farm  Postscripts 

In  all  the  talk  about  conserving  the 
food  resources  of  the  country  and  increas¬ 
ing  the  food  supply,  the  main  idea  seems 
to  be  to  urge  the  farmers  to  grow  more 
food  products,  and  especially  wheat  and 
corn.  That  is  all  right,  but  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  the  farmers  are  doing  just 
about  all  that  is  humanly  possible  al¬ 
ready,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  there  is 
any  chance  with  the  prc.sent  scarcity  of 
labor  for  them  to  increase  their  output. 
They  are  doing  their  best,  and  urging  and 
scolding  won’t  help  any.  F.  A. 

Brown  University  is  giving  full  ci'edit 
for  students  who  after  !May  1st  work  on 
farms  instead  of  attending  classes.  A 
lazy  student  about  to  fail  can  find  a  job 
in  the  country  about  which  he  knows 
very  little,  and  the  war  gives  an  excuse 
by  which  he  gets  full  credit  for  his  col¬ 
lege  work.  This  was  told  me  this  after¬ 
noon.  J.  F. 

Rhode  Island. 

Obey  the  law — keep  your  mouth  shut 
and  “keep  at  work”  is  good  advice.  I  try 
to  do  it.  Rut  I  hope  we  shall  not  lose 
free  speech  entirely,  and  in  our  frenzy 
to  wipe  out  militarism  in  Germany,  give 
it  a  stronger  grip  on  the  United  States. 

j.  F.  c. 

The  lawn  and  backyard  garden  craze  is 
laughably  serious,  and  a  lot  of  nonsense 
is  printed  in  our  big  dailies.  I  say  give 
the  real  practical  farmers  the  help  on 
their  farms  and  there  will  be  no  lack  of 
a  world  supply  of  food.  One  man  in 
Rochester  proposes  to  haul  soil  to  the 
tops  of  his  large  buildings  and  plant  gar¬ 
dens  up  there.  The  expense  of  getting 
ready  for  the  crop  would  far  exceed  the 
value  of  all  tliat  could  be  grown.  I.et  us 
be  charitable  and  believe  this  to  be  a 
joke.  Ti.  E.  C. 

The  farmers  are  true  patriots  and  will 
do  all  they  can  in  this  present  crisis. 
But  they  have  had  it  rubbed  in  so  long 
and  thoroughly  that  they  are  going  in 
very  carefully  until  they  have  ample  as¬ 
surance  by  the  government  that  they 
shall  at  least  receive  a  living  wage  for 
their  labor.  A.  F. 

I  endorse  every  word  Geo.  W.  Smith  of 
Steuben  Go.,  N.  Y.,  says  on  page  623.  I 
also  say  amen  to  what  S.  W.  K.  of  New 
.Tevsey  says  on  same  page. 

New  York.  J.  K.  iiosiiER. 


Canvas  Welt  Shoes 

FOR  SUMMER  WEAR 

Brown,  Black,  Grey,  with  leather 
tips,  Ilbro  soles  and  heels.  For 
Men,  Itoys,  and  Little  OciitH. 
They  look  well,  lit  well,  wear  well. 
Sent  anywhere  in  United  States 
upon  receipt  of  Price 


Men’*  $2.00;  Boy*’ $1.75; 
Gent*’  $1.50 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

DUMAIS  SHOE  CO..  BROCKTON,  MASS. 


With  same  feed  plus  plenty 
pf  water.  Our  free  book  tells 
how  you  can  prove  this  with¬ 
out  costing  one  cent. 

Livestock  Individual 
Drinking  Fountain  Co. 
Box  F  Lynchburg.  Virginia 


Rats  ^  Mice 


NO  getting  up  an  hour  before  the  men-folks  when  you  use  the 
New  Perfection  Oil  Cook  Stove.  It  saves  the  drudgery  of 
building  fires  and  the  delay  of  waiting  for  them  to  heat  up.  It’s 
ready  as  early  as  you  are. 

Keeps  your  kitchen  clean,  too.  No  ashes  to  sweep  up.  Perfect 
combustion  inside  the  Long  Blue  Chimney  turns  all  the  oil  into  heat. 
Cool,  clean  and  comfortable.  The  New  Perfection  makes  housework 
easy— over  2,500,000  users  know  why.  Ask  your  dealer  for  booklet. 

Inquire  about  the  New  Perfection  Kerosene  Water  Heater,  It 
gives  you  instantly  available  hot  water,  at  an  extremely  low  cost. 

For  best  results  use  SOCONY  Kerosene. 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  o/NEW  YORK 

(Principal  Offices) 

NEW  YORK  ALBANY  BUFFALO  BOSTON 


NEWP 

OIL  COOK 


'Cfim 
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Fanil  Power 


WHEN  an  engine  is  bought 
for  the  farm  it  has  nothing 
to  do  but  work.  Too  many 
makers  forget  this  and  sell  you 
an  engine  that  would  be  more  at 
home  driving  a  pleasure  car. 

Nichols  &  Shepard  don’t  forget 
what  a  farm  engine  is  for — just 
work.  For  steam  they  build  from 
13-40  to  25-85  h.  p.,  in  five  sizes 
and  fifteen  variations  burning 
wood,  coal  or  straw.  For  Oil-Gas 
from  25-50  to  35-70  h.  p.,  full 
power  on  kerosene.  All  in  the 

Red  Rivet* 
Speoiet,Line 

Either  kind  will  buckle  down  and 
work— not  snort  around  and  swell 
the  expense  account.  Use  your 
automobile  when  you  want  to 
burn  up  power  for  fun,  but  buy 
an  engine  that  has  no  nonsense 
about  it  when  it  goes  to  work. 

The  final  test  on  a  farm  engine  is 
to  hook  it  to  a  grain  separator. 
That  will  require  steady  and  reli¬ 
able  power  to  do  paying  work. 
Send  to  the  Nichols  &  Shepard 
branch  house  that  is  nearest  to 
you  for  a  little  paper  that  shows 
your  own  neighbors*  letters  on 
the  farm  power  question.  Any 
one  of  them  will  give  you  a  money¬ 
saving  tip.  The  handsome  general  cat¬ 
alog  of  the  Red  River  Special  Line  will 
come  with  the  paper  if  you  ask  for  it. 


In  Continuous  Business  Since  1848 

Builders  Exclusively  of  Red  River  Special 


Exclusively  of  Red  River  Special 
8,  Wind  Stackers,  Feeder^  Steam 
Engriues  aud  Oil -Gas  Iractora 

Battle  Creek  Michigan 


Threshers 

Traction 


FARMERS  NOT  A  POISON 
POWERFUL'-  DISINFECTANT 


FOU  €A1.F  HVOXJllH 
Loading  breederfl  testify  thatB-K  stops 
scotirs.  U-K  is  powerful  In  killing  germs, 
yet  mild  and  Hootldiig  to  membranes.  Ks» 
lievcH  irritation,  lieals  tissne,  and  stops 
infection.  Easy,  simple  and  clicap  to  nse. 
Your  calves  are  worth  saving.  Send  fur 
evidence  from  users  and  our  book  ^^Save 
Every  Calf’’  and  Special  Trial  Offer.  Go  to 
your  Druggist  or  General  ptore.  Dealciti 
wanted  in  every  town. 

General  Laboratories— Madison,  Wis. 

2710  Dickinson  Street 


WITH 


BldvCkle^oids 


KO  DOSE  TO  MEASURE. 

NO  LIQUID  TO  SPILL. 

NO  STRING  TO  ROT. 

BLACELEGOIDS  are  small  pills.  Each 
pill  is  an  accurate  dose  of  blackleg  vaccine. 

BLACELEGOIDS  are  easily  adminis¬ 
tered— simply  inject  them  under  the  skin 
with  a  vaccine  injector. 

TAKE  NO  CHANCES. 

Don’t  wait  until  your  calves  become  In¬ 
fected.  This  means  certain  loss — there  is 
no  cure  for  blackleg.  Vaccinate  now- 
before  the  deadly  disease  shows  itself. 

THE  COST  IS  SMALL. 

BLACELEGOIDS  are  economical.  The 
expense  is  trifling  compared  with  the  loss 
you  are  liable  to  sustain  if  you  do  not  use 
them. 

ORDER  THROUGH  YOUR  VETERINARIAN 
OR  DRUGGIST. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  Blackleg, 
with  full  information  about  Blacklegoids. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Dept.  Animal  Industry.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 


Heifer  Refuses  Grain  ;  Growing  Oats  and 
Peas 

1.  I  have  just  purchased  a  10  months- 
old  heifer.  She  eats  mixed  hay  and  corn 
fodder,  but  does  not  eat  any  grain.  I 
have  tried  her  with  wheat  bran,  corn  and 
cobs  ground  and  crushed  oats  with  a  litcle 
salt.  She  is  in  good  flesh,  but  I  feel 
anxious  because  she  does  not  eat  any 
grain.  Could  you  advise  me  on  this? 
When  heifer  goes  out  to  pasture  should 
she  rec(‘ive  any  grain  v/hen  she  comes  in 
at  night.  If  so,  how  much  should  _  be 
given  her  and  about  what  kinds  of  grain? 
I  wish  to  put  in  an  acre  of  oats  and  Can¬ 
ada  field  peas  to  he  cut  for  hay.  Will 
you  tell  me  how  and  where  they  are  to  be 
put  in  and  amount  of  seed  of  each  per 
acre?  E.  M.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

1.  You  need  not  feel  anxious  about  your 
heifer  if  she  is  in  good  condition.  A  short 
time  before  she  freshens  feed  her  some 
bran  and  follow  this  up  with  a  hot  bran 
mash  after  freshening.  ’Work  her  on  to 
grain  gradually.  2.  Sow  two  bushels  of 
oats  and  one  of  field  peas  to. the  acre. 
They  may  be  drilled  in  together  with  seed 
drill,  or  peas  may  be  sown  by  hand  and 
disked  in  and  a  w’cek  Iflter  oats  may  be 
sown  and  brushed  or  harrowed  in  lightly 
with  spike-tooth  smoothing  harrow.  Oats 
and  peas  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  the 
land  is  workable  in  the  Spring.  II.  F.  J. 

Grain  With  Timothy  and  Alfalfa 

Will  you  give  me  the  most  economical 
balanced  ration  from  the  following  feeds? 
Middlings  ifl.tio  per  cwt. :  bran  .$1.75; 
dried  distiller.s’  grains  .$2.30;  cottonseed 
meal  $2.40;  gluten  $2.20.  Timothy  hay 
$20  per  ton ;  Alfalfa  hay  _  the  same. 
(k)ws  are  high  grade  and  registiu’ed  Jer¬ 
seys  giving  about  5%  milk.  B.  r.  w. 

Connecticut. 

Alfalfa  hay  at  $20  per  ton  is  a  great 
bargain  at  present  time.  It  is,  however, 
impossible  to  balance  a  ration  from  the 
foods  given  without  using  about  10  parts 
Timothy  hay  and  five  pjarts  Alfalfa  hay 
daily.  Feed  with  this  a  ration  of  three 
parts  bran,  four  parts  middlings,  one 
part  dric'd  distillers’  grains,  two  parts 
gluten  and  1%  salt.  Feed  a  pound  of  grain 
to  three  pounds  milk  produced  daily.  I 
believe  you  would  get  much  better  re¬ 
sults  to  feed  Alfalfa  entirely  and  buy 
some  corn  and  dried  beet  pulp  to  mix 
with  bran  and  middlings  to_  balance  it. 
Alfalfa  is  so  high  in  protein  that  the 
concentrates  you  mention  will  not  bal¬ 
ance  it,  and  it  is  unfortunate  to  have 
to  use  as  poor  a  dairy  feed  as  Timothy 
hay  to  do  this.  n.  F.  J. 


Crops  to  Improve  Ration 

On  page  208,  under  title  of  “Cheapen¬ 
ing  a  Ration,”  several  feeding  combina¬ 
tions  ai’c  given.  The  best  one,  entitled, 
“Hay  and  Beet  Pulp,”  interests  me.  This 
is  considered  a  balanced  ration,  namely 
Alfalfa  hay  and  beet  pulp,  but  I  have  no 
Alfalfa,  and  would  like  to  omit  the  beet 
pulp  and  rely  on  home-growm  fodder  and 
silage.  I  have  on  hand  plenty  of  good 
corn  silage  and  mixed  hay.  In  order  to 
eliminate  all  grain  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  lip  milk  flow  in  my  Holstein  l  ord, 
will  you  advise  which  proportions  of  foods 
to  use  in  connection  with  my  standard 
crops?  I  have  in  mind  Japanese  millet, 
Soy  beans.  Canada  field  peas  and  oats. 
Hcav  would  Sweet  clover  figure  in?  I 
am  interested  in  cro])S  which  will  show 
tendency  to  improve  the  land.  w.  s. 

New  York. 

If  you  cau  grow  Sweet  clover  it  will 
take  the  place  of  Alfalfa  very  nicely  both 
as  a  food  foi'  dairy  cows  and  as  a  soil  im¬ 
prover.  By  feeding  35  lbs.  of  silage  and 
18  lbs.  of  Sweet  clover  hay  or  by  using 
30  lbs.  of  corn  silage  and  15  lbs.  of  Sweet 
clover  hay  and  1  lb.  of  corn  and  cob  meal 
and  2  lbs.  of  standard  middlings  you  have 
a  balanced  ration.  With  silage  and 
mixed  hay  high  pi’otein  feeds  would  be 
necessary  to  balance  such  as  the  use  of  30 
lbs.  silage,  12  lbs.  mixed  hay,  2  lbs.  dried 
distillers’  grains,  2  lbs.  cottonseed  meal, 
1  11).  gluten  feed,  and  1  lb.  wheat  bran. 
A  very  satisfactory  ration  could  be  made 
by  using  35  lbs.  coim  silage,  14  lbs.  of  the 
mixture  of  oat  and  pea  and  Soy  bean  hay, 
1  lb.  gluten  feed,  1  lb.  dried  distillers’ 
grains,  and  1  lb.  wheat  bran.  Of  course, 
this  ration  without  any  grain  would  pro¬ 
duce  a  good  flow  of  milk,  but  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  cows  producing  heavily  would 
produce  more  efficiently  if  supplied  some 
grain.  It  is  not  advisable  to  grow  .Tap- 
anese  millet  for  hay,  simply  as  a  Summer 
soiling  crop.  _  ir.  F.  J. 

Hard  Churning ;  Dairy  Ration 

I.  What  is  the  proper  temperature  for 
cream  to  churn  to  butter  promptly?  Some¬ 
times  it  does  not  take  me  long  and  again 
at  othei’s  it  seems  as  though  it  will  never 
churn.  2.  Could  you  give  me  a  balanced 
ration  for  a  four-year-old  Jei’sey  cow? 

New  .Tersey.  A.  J. 

1.  It  is  difficult  to  state  a  churning  tem¬ 
perature  that  will  apply  under  all  condi¬ 
tions  Some  of  the  factors  that  determine 
the  churning  temperature  to  he  used  are 
the  season  of  the  year,  the  locality,  the 
richness  of  the  cream,  the  stage  of  lacta¬ 
tion  and  the  feed  given  the  cows.  In  gen¬ 
eral  the  churning  temperature  falls  be¬ 


tween  54  and  58  degrees  in  Summer  and 
58  and  G5  degrees  in  Winter.  Bower 
churning  temperatures  prevail  in  the 
South  than  in  the  North,  where  weather  is 
colder.  A  higher  churning  temperature  is 
required  for  thin  cream_  than  for  rich 
cream.  If  the  cows  are  in  the  last  stage 
of  lactation  the  cream  churns  with  great 
difficulty  because  the  fat  globules  are  verv 
minute  at  this  stage.  If  cows  are  fed  on 
dry  feeds  with  no  succulence  in  the  ration 
a  higher  churning  temperature  is  required 
to  get  butter  to  come.  ii.  f,  j. 

2.  You  do  not  state  roughage  you  have 
on  hand,  but  assuming  it  to  be  mixed  hay 
a  good  ration  for  your  cow  is  18  lbs. 
mixed  hay  daily  and  a  pound  of  grain  to 
3  lbs.  of  milk  from  the  following  mixture : 
1  part  oil  meal,  2  parts  bran,  2  parts 
gluten  feed,  1  part  cottonseed  meal,  2 
parts  dried  beet  pulp.  The  beet  pulp  may 
be  soaked  with  three  times  its  weight  of 
warm  water  or  mixed  w'ith  the  other 
grains  and  fed  dry.  Add  one  per  cent, 
coarse  fine  salt  in  making  the  grain 
ration.  ii.  f.  j. 


Wet  Brewers’  Grains 

I  was  able  to  get  wet  brewery  grains 
which  cost  17  cents  per  bushel,  and  we 
must  haul  it  about  six  miles  on  a  good 
road.  Do  you  consider  it  a  good  feed 
at  this  price?  We  got  the  first  load  a 
couple  of  days  ago  and  at  the  first  meal 
the  cows  ate  of  it  very  sparingly.  The 
next  few  meals  they  ate  it  up  better  and 
it  looked  as  though  they  had  acquired  a 
taste  for  it,  but  now  they  refuse  to  taste 
it.  Can  you  suggest  some  way  to  get 
them  to  eat  it  with  more  relish?  We 
put  a  little  salt  on  it  and  after  they 
refused  it  put  some  dry  feed  on  it,  but 
oven  then  many  rcru'Jcd  their  new  feed. 
I  low  .should  this  wet  grain  be  kept  or 
stored  and  about  how  long  will  it  keep 
without  .spoiling  this  time  of  year?  How 
much  should  be  fed  to  a  1,000-lh.  cow 
giving  30  lbs.  of  4  per  cent,  milk?  At 
the  above  price  and  the  haul  would  this 
feed  he  profitable  for  a  hog  feed? 

I*enn.sylvania.  A.  ir.  s. 

At  present  prices  of  grain  wet  brewer.s* 
grains  at  17c  per  bu.  make  a  fairly  good 
buy  for  cattle  or  hog  feeding.  A  bushel 
weighs  about  50  lbs.  This  means  40  bu. 
to  a  ton  at  a  cost  of  $6.80.  If  you  can 
haul  two  loads  a  day,  a  ton  and  a  half  to 
a  load,  hauling  would  cost  $2  a  ton.  This 
is  figuring  time  for  man  and  team  at  $6 
per  day.  The  grains  should  be  fed  within 
two  or  three  days  particularly  in  hot 
weather.  If  by  chance  your  grains  had 
not  spoiled  I  cannot  suggest  anything  you 
have  not  tried  to  get  the  coivs  to  eat  them 
better.  A  good  daily  ration  for  a  cow 
giving  .30  lbs.  of  4  per  cent,  milk  is:  10 
lbs.  mixed  hay  20  Ib.i.  silage,  25  lbs.  wet 
brewers’  grains,  1  lb.  hominy  or  corn- 
meal,  1  lb.  bran,  1  lb.  middlings,  1  per 
cent.  salt.  ir.  F.  J. 


Balancing  Wheat  and  Rye 

I  have  a  lot  of  ivheat  mixed  with  about 
one-third  rye,  to  be  ground  for  cow  feed. 
What  should  I  buy  to  balance  ration? 
I  have  good  silage  and  mixed  hay  for 
roughage,  can  get  any  kind  of  feed  here, 
but  all  high  in  price.  J.  F.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

Feed  30  lbs.  silage  and  12  Ihs.  mixed 
hay  daily.  Since  this  roughage  is  of  a 
carbohydrate  nature,  and  the  wheat  and 
rye  being  the  same  make-up,  the  rest  of 
tiie  grain  mixture  must  be  of  high  protein 
feeds  and  the  wheat  and  rye  in  the 
minority.  Try  two  parts  dried  distillers’ 
grains,  two  parts  cottonseed  meal,  one 
part  gluten  feed  and  one  part  wheat  and 
rye.  If  you  have  more  ii%eat  and  rye  on 
hand  than  would  be  used,  the  ration  will 
not  be  materially  unbalanced  by  dropping 
one  of  cottonseed  and  adding  another  part 
of  wheat  and  rye.  ir.  f.  j. 


A  Georgia  Dairy  Ration 

Will  you  balance  a  ration  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  feeds  for  Jersey  cows  weighing 
800  to  900  lbs.  each,  milk  and  cream 
wanted  for  private  family.  Cottonseed 
hulls,  cottonseed  (ground  meal),  bran, 
roughage,  peavine  hay.  Cows  are  out 
all  diay  and  night  amongst  large  woods, 
also  on  pasture  (very  bare)  of  Bermuda 
grass.  J*  B. 

Georgia. 

A  'balanced  ration  for  .Jersey  cows 
made  up  of  the  feeds  mentioned  would  be 
12  to  15  lbs.  of  peavine  hay  daily  and 
a  grain  ration  of  3  parts  cottonseed  meal, 
3  parts  'bran,  8  parts  cottonseed  hulls 
and  1%  salt. _  n.  f.  j. 

Age  To  Breed  Heifers. — An  inquirer 
asked  lately  about  the  best  age  to  breed  a 
heifer.  I  have  made  it  a  practice  to 
breed  them  so  they  will  be  about  20  or  27 
months  old  when  they  drop  their  first  calf. 
We  have  one  now,  a  nice  big  heifer  almost 
full  grown  at  27  months.  She  dropped  a 
nice  fat  calf  a  month  ago,  and  is  giving 
15  quarts  of  milk  a  day  now  on  very  or¬ 
dinary  feed.  I  left  the  calf  with  her  a 
week  or  till  it  was  sold,  and  she  didn’t 
seem  to  miss  it  very  much  then ;  in  fact 
she  worried  less  than  if  I  had  done  as 
many  do,  take  it  away  at  once.  Feed 
them  well  uud  they  will  do  just  as  well 
bred  early.  V.  T.  L. 

Massachusetts. 


I  CAN 


Make  You 


PRir'F 

|£d.H.Witte|  *  Jl  VjLV.^JLi.1/ 
On  a  Kerosene  Engine 
Save  You  $25  to  $100  ^ 

I  have  been  making' and  selling' good 

r  Engines  for  over  30  years.  1  make  nothing 
but  Kerosene,  Gasoline  and  Gas  Engines. 

My  Kerosene  Engine  has  been  on  the  market 
longer  than  Borne  sidvertisers  have  been  in 
business,  and  it  will  operate  successfully  on 
f  Kerosene,  Gasoline,  Distillate.  Motor  Spirits, 
'Solar  Oil,  or  Naptha'.  WITl’E  Kerosene  En- 
I  gincs  are  not  an  experiment.  They  are  a  time- 
tried,  time-proven  success;  hundreds  are  in  use 
in  every  state  in  the  U.  S.  ^ 

WITTE  Engines 

1  Kerosene  or  Gasoline,  are  fuel  savers.  Steady, 
Strong,  and  powerful,  easy  to  operate,  long- 
lived  as  proven  by  their  records,  which  goes  *-  ( 

‘  back  further  than,any  other  similar  manu- 
I  lacturer.  My  Engines  are  guaranteed  for  S 
years;  sold  on  90  Days^Trial,  and  I  can 
ship  at  once.  Terms  Cash,  Payments  or 
Deposit.  CDCC  Three-color  book,  88 
rnCe  pages,“Howto  Judgo 
Engines",  fnlly  illustrated,  aw 
jJVrite  today .Ed.H.Witte.Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS  ^ 

1896  Oakland  Av«.t 
•  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Y895  Cmpiro  Bldg., 

Pittsburgh*  Pa. 


Get  the  Genuine.  All  garage  and  repair 
men  can  give  you  immediate  service  on 
them.  If  you  have  any  difficulty  getting 
them,  write  us.  We’II  see  you  are  supplied. 


Send  for  Free  Booklet 

'To  Uave  and  to  Hold  Power.’*  You  need  It. 


McQuay-Norris  Manufacturing  Co. 
2878  Lfocust  Street,  St.  Louts,  ?^o. 


I 


_ 

<«arbage 


Purify 
the  Air 


Sinks,  sewers,  drains,  out¬ 
houses,  cesspools,  stables, 
sheds,  foul-smelling  places — 
all  these  should  be  treated  with 

Dr.  Hess  Dip 

and  Disinfectant 

U  se  freely  about  the  stable  and 
the  house.  It  destroys  disease 
germs — establishes  health 
conditions.  Use  to  disinfect 
where  there  is  sickness.  A 
standard  dip  for  ticks  and 
sheep  scab.  Kills  lice  on  ani¬ 
mals.  Always  uniform. 

1  Gallon,  $1.00 

Smaller  packages  as 
low  as  25  cents 

(except  in  Canada  and 
the  far  West) 

Sold  by  28,000  dealers  in 
U.  S.  If  your  dealer  does 
not  handle  it,  address 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK 
Ashland,  Ohio 


%Sha  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Curront  prices  and  news  at  New  York  and 
other  places  noted. 

NEW  YOKK,  MAY  3,  1017. 

Eriees  have  been  up  a  little  from  last  week’s 
report,  but  declined  later  in  the  week,  th.ough 
the  market  is  fairly  strong,  particularly  on  the 
medium  grades. 

BUTTER. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  41  @  42 

Uoud  toLCholce .  37  @  39 

Bower  Grades .  35  @  3(5 

Dairy,  best .  40  @  41 

Common  to  Good .  33  @  37 

City  made .  30  ®  33 

Packing  Stock .  29  ®  31 

Process  .  31  ®  36 


Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  37  cents. 

CHEESE. 

Some  export  buying  is  reported  at  the  top 
prices  given,  or  a  trifle  under,  but  tlie  volume 
of  business  is  moderate  ami  skims  in  lighter 


demand. 

Whole -Milk,  new,  fancy .  2(!).^@  27 

Good  to  choice .  2654 

Lower  grades .  23  @  24 

Bkims,  best.  ,  .  20  ®  21 

Fair  to  good .  12  ®  18 

Watertown,  N.  Y .  2656(® 

Salamanca,  N.  Y .  2656®  00 


EGOS. 

Tlie  market  as  a  wliole  is  dull  and  ratlier  un¬ 
settled.  Brices  are  a  little  lower.  excei)t  here 
and  tliere  a  fancy  lot  and  receipts  show  a 
somewhat  larger  proportion  of  grades  below 
medium. 


White,  choice  to  fancy .  36  @  OObj 

Medium  to  good .  33  ®  35 

Mixed  colors,  best .  35  @  36 

Gomiiion  to  good .  32  @  34 

Gathered,  best .  35  ®  36 

Medium  to  (jood  .  32  ®  33 

l/ower  grades .  28  ®  30 

Duck  eggs .  35  @  40 

LIVE  POULTUY. 

Broilers,  lb .  42  ®  45 

Spring  Ducks,  lb .  25  ®  26 

Fowls  .  23  ®  24 

Boosters  .  15  ®  16 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  best  lb .  24  @  25 

Common  to  good  . 20  @  23 

ClilcUens  choice  broilers,  lb .  60  ®  55 

Roasters  .  25  @  27 

Fowls .  23  ®  26 

Boosters .  20  ®  21 

Spring  Ducks .  24  @  25 

Squabs,  doz .  2  00  ®  4  00 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 10  75  @12  00 

Bulls .  7  UO  @  9  00 

Cows  .  4  60  ®  8  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . .13  75  (^15  00 

Culls .  6  00  ®I0  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  8  00  ®I0  00 

Lambs  . 13  50  ®I5.50 

Uogs . 14  00  ®16  00 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Hothouse  Lambs,  each .  4  00  ®  9  00 

Calves,  choice  .  19  ®  20 

Fair  to  good .  14  ®  17 

Pork,  light  .  10  ®  21 

Heavy  .  14  ®  17 


WOOL. 

Buying  lias  been  active  both  In  producing 
sections  and  large  markets.  Recent  sales  at 
Boston  were:  New  York'  and  Michigan  un- 
waslied  Didaine,  62  to  53;  half  blood',  .63  to  54; 
tliree-eighths  blood,  69  to  (iO.  Ohio  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  half  blood  combing,  67  to  58;  three- 
eightbs  blood;  three-eigbtbs  blood,  Cl  to  62. 


BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Pea . 

Medium . 

Willie  ICIdney . 

Bed  Kidney . 

I.ima,  Calilorniu . 


.15  00  @16  00 
.14  75  @16  00 
•  HJ'iO  @16  75 
.14  50  @15  50 
.13  00  @14  00 
.16  00  @16  50 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  receipts  show  a  large  amount  of  medium 
and  low  grades,  evidently  the  clean-up  of  com¬ 
mon  storage  and  the  culls  of  Icehouse  stuff.  All 
choice  apples  arc  selling  well  at  the  recent  high 
figures  given.  Strawberries  In  larger  supply 
from  the  Carollnas. 


Apples,  Bpy,  bbl . 

00 

@ 

5 

69 

Uusset  . 

. 2 

.50 

@ 

4 

99 

AlbuinarJe . 

00 

@ 

7 

59 

Baldwin . 

. 3 

00 

® 

5 

09 

Greening  . . 

09 

6 

25 

Ben  Davis . 

09 

® 

3 

75 

We.steni,  box . 

.  1 

•25 

@ 

3 

99 

Oranges,  Fla.,  repacked,  box  .. 

.  4 

59 

® 

5 

09 

California . 

09 

® 

6 

09 

Grape  Fruit . 

25 

® 

5 

99 

Strawberries,  qt . 

8 

® 

15 

Cranberries,  bbl . 

59 

® 

6 

09 

VEGETABLES. 


Old  potatoes  are  arriving  in  large  quantities 
and  prices  running  about  per  sack  lower. 
New  from  the  South  are  in  large  supply  and 
selling  well,  in  some  oases  higlier  than  last 
week,  as  size  and  quality  are  better.  Aspar¬ 
agus  arriving  freely  from  nearby  as  well  as 
■Western  and  Southern  sections,  and  consid'er- 
ably  lower.  String  beans  and  peas  in  larger 
receipt.  Cabbage  remains  high  when  even  fairly 
good.  Southern  planters  have  made  every 
effort  to  protit  by  the  scarcity,  and  are  getting 
good  prices  for  small,  loose  heads  that  under 
iioniial  conditions  would  not  be  worth  ship¬ 
ment.  Lettuce  in  larger  supply,  but  bringing 
good  prices  when  sound.  'Onions  lower. 


Potatoes-old.  1651b.  bag .  7  75  @8  25 

.Southern,  late  crop,  bbl .  6  75  @  7  50 

Florida,  new.  bbl .  4(10  @  !l  00 

Sweet  I’otatoes.  Jersey,  bu .  2  75  @  3  25 

Asparagus,  fancy,  doz.  bunches .  3  00  @3  50 

Common  to  good .  1  03  rd)  2  50 

Beets.  100  bunches .  3  00  ®  5  00 

Carrots.  iOU  bunches .  1  00  @  0  00 

Cabbage,  new,  bbl .  3  00  @8  00 

liCttuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  50  @125 

heriuel,  bbl .  1  50  @  2  00 

Unions,  itermuda.  bu .  2  25  @  2.50 

Texas,  new,  bu .  1  7.i  @  2  75 

F  eppers,  bu .  3  00  @)  4  00 

Parsnips,  bbl .  3  50  @  4  nO 

String  Beans  bu .  100  @3  00 

lurnips,  bbl .  3  00  @  3  50 

Squash,  new,  bu .  .50  ®  160 

■’“•rsley,  bbl .  1  50  @  2  50 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  2  00  @  3  00 

Kale,  hbl .  2  00  @2  50 

1  eas.  bu .  PSO  @2  25 

Spinach,  bbl .  I'aO  w  3  00 

lomatoes.  6-bkt  crate .  1  75  ®  3  00 

Chicory,  bbl .  2  50  ®  3  00 

Horseradish,  lou  lbs .  4  00  @8  50 

Lima  Beans,  bu .  2  00  @  2  50 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  'I’lmotliy,  No.  1.  ton  . 

No.  2 . 

No.  3 . 

Clover  mixed . 

Straw,  Bye, . ' . " . 


21  60 
18  00 
15  00 
14  00 
,12  00 


@22  50 
@20  00 
@17  00 
@19  00 
@13  00 


GRAIN. 

Wheat  has  advanced  another  five  or  six  cents, 
corn,  oats  and  rye  remain  about  as  last  re¬ 


ported.  September  wheat  is  selling  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  speculative  market  at  .?1.80  to  $1.87,  or 
about  .$1  under  present  prices. 


Wheat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  2  94  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  1  72  @  1  '73 

Flour,  carlots,  at  N.Y.  bbl . 13  50  @15  20 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  77  @  78 

Rye,  free  from. onion .  2  00  ®  2  76 

FEED. 

City  Bran  .  46  00  @  48  00 

Middlings .  49  00  @  51  00 

Bed  Dog .  53  00  @  54  00 

Corn  Meal  .  62  00  @  55  00 


RETAIL  BRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  prices 
noted'  here,  but  represent  iiroiluee  of  good  quality 
and  the  buying  opportunities  of  at  least  lialf  of 


New  York’s  population. 

Butter,  prints  .  4()(??48 

Tub  .  43  @45 

Eggs  .  38@40 

Potatoes,  Ib .  5@  6 

Strawiierries,  quart  .  20(g25 

Lettuce,  bead  .  5(^10 

Fowls,  lb .  27@30 

Lamb  Cliops,  Ib .  27@29 

Roasting  lieef,  lb .  24@28 


Receipts  at  New  York  during  week  ending 

Jlay  2 : 

Butter,  ll)s .  2.603,520 

Eggs,  doz .  5,033.040 

Dressed  Poultry,  packages  .  13,760 

Live  Poultry,  crates  .  8,703 

Cotton,  I)ulesi  .  17,221 

Apples,  bl)ls .  30,121 

Lemons,  boxes  .  3.883 

Onions,  sacks  .  65,543 

Oranges,  boxes  .  104,830 

I'otatoes,  bids .  110.029 

Corn,  bush .  186.200 

Hay,  tons  .  4,146 

Oats,  busli .  637,000 

R.ye,  bush .  28,750 

Wheat,  Imsli .  1,766,600 

Rosin,  l)lils .  17,320 

Spirits  Turpentine,  bills .  2,714 

Tar,  bbls .  214 


CHICAGO  WHOLESALE 

Butter  . 

Eggs  . 

Steers  . 

Feeders  . 

Calves  . 

Sheep  . 

I.anibs  . 

Hogs  . 

I’otatoes,  bu . 


I’RICES. 

.38@  39 

.30@  31 

. ..  0.00@13.25 
. . .  7.00@  9.50 

. . .  8.25(®12.50 

. ..  10.25@13.00 
. ..  13.00@17.00 
. ..  14.75@15.25 
. . .  2.40@  2.60 


The  price 
remains 
the  samel 

The  nation  over! 


The  same  price  the  nation  over — never  more,  never  less!  $17!  And  the 
same  Guarantee,  the  same  perfect  Fit,  the  same  careful  Workmanship,  the 
same  splendid  Wear!  Styleplus  are  more  than  ever  a  great  hit.  Don’t  buy 
clothes  you  haven’t  seen  and  tried  on.  Buy  your  clothes  direct  from  the 
nearest  Styleplus  dealer  where  you  get  personal  attention,  just  what  you  want, 
the  right  style  and  the  right  fit. 

You  know  the  price  ie/ore  you  go  into  the  store — $17  always,  everywhere.  Watch  your  local 
newspapers  for  advertisements  of  the  nearest  Styleplus  Store.  Look  for  Styleplus  in  the  Store  Win¬ 
dow.  Look  for  the  Styleplus  Label  in  the  coat  collar.  If  there  should  not  be  a  Styleplus  Store  in 
your  town,  ask  your  favorite  dealer  to  order  a  Styleplus  suit  for  you. 

Style  plus  all  wool  fabrics  perfect  fit  -j-  expert  Worlzmanship  +  guaranteed  wear 

Write  us  (Dept.  V  )  for  free  copy  of  “The  Styleplus  Book.” 

HENRY  SONNEBORN  &  CO.,  Inc.  Founded  1849  Baltimore,  Md. 


Styleplus  <11;  17 
Clothes 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 


"The  same  price  the  nation  over." 

( Price  in  Cuba  ) 


FariiHM’s'  are  selling  milk  here  at  IS 
to  22o  per  gallon,  according  to  test. 
Fanners  are  paying  for  bran  mid¬ 

dlings  $48,  cottonseed  meal  $48  per  ton. 
Wheat  looks  to  make  about  40  per  cent, 
of  an  avei-iige  crop.  Not  much  rye  grown 
here.  Oats*  not  sown  yet  owing  to  wot 
wejither.  I’otatoes  are  selling  from  the 
fiirm  at  $0 ;  beans  at  $10.  Wheat  about 
all  sold  from  fanner.s’  hands.  s.  \v.  ii. 

IMacoinb  Co.,  Mich. 

Cows,  $75  to  $110 ;  veal  calves,  12c ; 
steers,  9c;  butter,  40c;  eggs,  B8c;  hay, 
$10  and  $12;  oats,  85c;  wheat,  .$2.50; 
potatoes,  .$2.25.  Nothing  doing  in  fruit 
or  garden  truck.  g.  j.  i,. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

There  is  not  much  dairying  done  in 
this  section;  local  creamery  pitying  $1.50 
for  milk ;  bran,  .$2..‘’,0 ;  middlings,  .$2..5(). 
Winter  wheat  and  rye  somewhat  back¬ 
ward  owing  to  .severe  Winter  and  wet 
Spinng.  Farmer.s  getting  ground  ready 
for  t(«natoes,  of  wliich  a  lai-ge  acreage 
will  be  put  in.  c.  J.  8. 

Dorchester  Co.,  Md, 

Bran,  .$2.25  per  cwt. ;  hay,  $10;  corn, 
$1.25  per  bu. ;  milk,  wholesiile,  for  22  and 
2.3c  per  gal.  AVheat  is  not  looking  wdl ; 
no  rye  grown.  Much  oats  being  sown. 
Season  thus  far  rather  dry.  Butter,  35c 
and  40c ;  eggs,  35c.  f.  a.  s. 

Brooke  Co.,  W.  Va. 

Here  are  ruling  market  iirices  in  this 
locality:  Hogs,  .$15;  fat  cattle,  0  to  10c; 
grain  at  elevator :  Corn,  $1.40  per  bag 
of  70  lbs. ;  weat,  .82.25  per  bu. ;  hay,  $12. 
We  iire  paying  $48  for  bran ;  $50  for 
middlings.  Winter  wheat  is  looking  very 
well.  There  is  a  big  crop  of  corn  being 
put  out  and  more  potato('s  than  ever  was 
planted  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Clay  County,  lud.  j.  g.  f. 


MOSUNSETROOflNG 

V  SAVES  50^75*  Per  roll. 


A  SAFE  ROOF 

IS  A  GOOD  INVESTMENT 

aud  that  SUNSET  is  a  safe,  sound  rooflnp:  lias 
been  proven  by  tlie  experience  of  our  customerK 
for  the  past  20  years.  We  are  able  to  sell 
quality  roofing  at  a  low  price— save  you  from 
50c  to  75c  a  roll — because  we  sell  direct  to  the 
user  for  cash.  It  is  pliable — easily  laid — 
exceptionally  tough  and  strong. 

SUNSET  ROOFING 

sold  by  any  otlier  plan  would  cost  you  more 
money.  We  guarantee  it  as  represented,  a  high- 
grade.  long-lived  roofing,  and  will  refund  your 
money  if  it  proves  otlierwise.  Sample  free, 
l-ply  $1.38  2-ply  $1.65  3-ply  OA 

Asphalt  Slate  Shingles,  $4.85  per  sq.  ^  •  •  w  w 


Your  Roof  Every  Two  or  Three  Years 

and  by  doing  so  greatly  ])rolong  its 
life.  WEBCO  Bl.AGK  ROOFING 
I’AINT  imjiroves  any  jirepareil  roofing 
— puts  back  the  ingredients  lost 
tlirough  natural  evaporation.  VttOQFlNil 

Price  70c  per  gal.  in  boxes  of  6  one*  H  • 

gal.  cans.  Single  gals.  75c. 

Ready-Mixed  House  Paints — only 
_ Color  Card  Free 

Building  Material,  Roofing, 
l/didios  rree  paints,  etc.  Shows  Ilow 
standardized  material  cuts  building  costs  soine- 
times  :i0%  to  50%. 

WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

83  THOMPSON  STREET,  FITCHBURG,  MASS. 


$1.93 


Reeco  Gasoline  and  Kerosene  Engines 

—STATIONARY  OR  PORTABLE— 

High  Grade  Construction 
Lowest  Possible  Prices 

REECO  SYSTEMS 

give  a  Maximum  of  Service 
at  a  Minimum  of  Expense 

Pumps  for  any  duty  with  Electric 
Motors  or  Hot  Air  Engines,  Pneu¬ 
matic  Tank  Systems  complete. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO. 

(Business  Established  18425) 

25  MURRAY  ST.  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 


YOU  NEED 

&THIS  BOOK! 

A  I  wa*'t  it  in  every  farm  and  city  homo 
mronehed  hv  this  nanor.  It  will 


reached  by  this  paper.  It  will  8AVB 
YOU  FROM  $200  to  $500  on  farm  and 
Lm,  *  household  needs  In  tho  next  twelve 
j  iQontha  because 

IT  SETS  YOU  RIGHT 
ON  PRICES 

Ask  for  your  copy  today.  A  postal  f?ots  It. 
If  you  need  anythinjf  at  all  in  farm,  shop,  Rurage, 
household,  don’t  fail  to  write  for  this  free  book.  It  tells 

ALL  ABOUT  GALLOWAY  1917  MANURE  SPREADERS 

Gives  all  improvements;  ail  Gallo.-^-  60  to  70  bu.  cap. 
way  ^reader  patented  inven-  Lowest 

Uooa.  Tells  about  my  90>day  ^  ^ 

actual  Acid  trial  oAer,  de« 
scribes  and  illustrates  tho 
BXCLUSiva  Galloway  Bpe< 
cial  manure  spreader  con-, 
struction  features.  Shows 
you  how  we  build  this 
spreader  In  the  Galloway 
factories  rigrht  here  in  Wa-  , 
torloo.  Toils  why  we  can  sell  at 
these  low  1917  prices.  If  you  ^ 
need  a  spreader  of  any  size  or 
style  first  jret  this  book!  _ 

GALLOWAY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

This  book  will  tell  you  why  you  should  insist  on  a 
All  gfk  HEAVY  WFIGHT,  LARGE  BORE, 

Styles  wswip  smOKE  and  low  speed  en> 

instead  of  tho  short  stroke, 
small  bore,  hiirh  speed,  lisrht 
weurht  cnfrincs  made,  built 
and  sold  at  lower  prices.  Gal* 
lowav  entrines  are  built  to 
stand  up  under  hardest 
test— to  give  a  lifetime  of 
SERVICE  at  hard,  touarh  jobs— 

_  year  in  and  year~ - 

satisfaction  at 
HEAVY  WORK.  De- 
scribes  and  illus¬ 
trates  every  style  and  size  for  farm  and  shop; 
tells  how  to  line  up  a  power  house;  filled  from 
cover  to  cover  with 
tive  engine  facts. 

SANITARY  CREAM  SEPARATORS 

This  book  is  chock  full  of  cream  separator 
facts.  It  tells  you  why  I  can  sell  you  tho 
best  separator  ever  Duilt  for  less  money 
than  any  other  cream  separator  manufac¬ 
turer  or  distributor.  It  tells  you  how  we 
build  quality  into  our  separator,  out  of 
which  you  get  the  service.  It  tells  all  about  , 
our  five  selling  plans  and  our  90-<tav  trial  on  your 
farm.  Every  sale  backed  by  $26,000  guarantee 
bond,  in  addition  to  tho  reputation  of  tho  Gallo¬ 
way  institution.  You  can^t  afford  to  boy  u  sep¬ 
arator  before  getting  this  book.  Please  men¬ 
tion  what  you  are  interested  in. 

Wm*  QalfowayiPros.iWm.  uaiioway  i 
Farm  Implement  Mfg.  Specialists 
277  Salloway  Sta.,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wbolesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y. 


KENDALLSrl^a. 


—has  saved  thousands  of  dollars 
and  thousands  of  horses.  The 
old  reliable  treatment  for  Spavin, 

Ringbone,  Splint  or  Lameness. 

For  sale  atalldriiggisls.  Price  _ 

$l  per  bottle,  6  for  $5.  “Treatise  on  the  Horse** 
free  at  druggists  or  write  to  Dr.  B.  J.  KENDALLc 
COMPANY,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt.,  U.  S. 


€ 


V 


I 


MINERALS 
HEAVESart 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free _ 

$3  Packoge  guarnuteed  to  give  satiafaction  or  mono, 
liiick.  $1  Package  sufiScient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourth  Ave..  PHtshuv.  Pa 


Fl.eece  W^ools 

Get  our  prices  l)efore  selling.  Write  us,  stat¬ 
ing  tlie  quantity  you  have,  witli  tlie  gra<le, 
and  we  will  quote  you  price  delivered  on  cars 
your  sliipping  point, 

II.  A.  I’EltKINS  Jk  CO.,  Wool  McroliuiitK, 
6  Ituilroutl  Bow,  White  Itlver  Junction,  Vt. 


WELL  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


688 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


BABY  CHICKS 

KIRKUP’S  s-  c.  White  leghorns 

lOOO  Pullets  Trapnested  Each  Season 

BRED  TO  LAY — MUST  LAY — DO  LAY 


Our  Customers  Prove  It 


KmKUl*  Bros.,  Mattituck,  N.  Y.  Jan.  80,  1917 

G«ntleinen: — Pleaso  enter  my  order  for  3,500  day  old 
cliickB,  to  be  shipped  os  follows : 

1,600  April  nth  or  mb. 

1,000  June  4th  or 6th. 

1,000  September  3rd  or  4th. 

The  chicks  are  to  be  shipped  a-s  usual  to  White  Plains 
by  cxpi-ess,  notifying  me  a  day  or  two  in  advance. 

You  will  note  that  this  order  is  larger  than  heretofore. 
For  tlio  past  three  ycaistwo  have  l>cen  dividing  o\ir  order 
up,  but  find  that  your  stock  is  far  superior  ;  that  Is,  the 
chicks  arrive  in  fli-st-class  condition  and  wo  rarely  liavea 
dead  chick  in  your  shipment.  Also,  the  vitality  of  the 
stock  seems  to  be  stronger  than  our  other  source  of 
Kuiiply  and  wo  are  able  to  raise  a  larger  percentage  of 
your  chicks.  We  are,  therefore,  giving  you  this  year  our 
entire  order  as  our  experience  for  the  past  three  years 
convinces  us  that  your  stock  is  all  one  could  desire  for 
White  I.cghorn8.  Yours  truly,  H.  HAUPT. 


BABY  CHICKS 
$15.00  per  Hundred 
$125.00  per  thousand 

Safe  delivery  and  full  count 
guaranteed.  APRIL  CHICKS 
SOLD.  (let  your  order  for 
chicks  in  today  for  the  first 
hatch  in  May.  Prices  reduced 
on  chicks  during  last  TWO 
weeks  of  MAY  and  in  JUNE. 

Send  for  BookUt—ITS  FREE 

KIRKUP  BROTHERS 

Mattituck,  Long  Island,  New  York 


Eggs  for  Hatching  and  Day-Old  Chicks 

Hatching  eggs  from  fully  matured,  carefully^  mated  farm  raised 
birds,  selected  for  their  prolific  laying  qualities  and  vigor.  We  can 
supply  eggs  in  any  quantity^  in  season,  from  our  matings  of 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 

Day-Old  Chicks 

We  can  supply  in  any  quantity'  from  our  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns;  Day-Old  Ducklings,  we  can  supply  in  limited  quantities. 

Write  for  Price-list,  BRANFORD  FARMS,  Groton,  Conn. 


THE  KELLS  FARMS — S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

SPECIAL  PRICES  FOR  MAY  AND  JUNE 

IN  accordance  with  our  regular  policy  we  have  reduced  our  prices  for  the  rest 
of  the  season  on  all  our  matings.  We  can  now  quote  you  eggs  for  hatching 
as  low  as  $5.00  per  100,  from  birds  that  have  shown  their  ability  to  produce 
eggs  and  chicks  of  great  vitality  and  productiveness.  We  have  another  Pen  we 
quote  at  $6.00  per  100,  that  score  higher  on  the  standard  requirements  and  are 
as  uniform  a  lot  of  healthy,  vigorous,  laying  birds  as  can  be  found.  Chick  s 
from  the  above  matings  at  $12  00  and  $14.00  per  100.  Please  advise  of  your 
wants  as  early  as  possible  as  we  are  already  well  booked  on  May  orders. 

CIRCULAR  WITH  FULLER  INFORMATION  ON  REQUEST 

THE  KELLS  FARMS,  Poultry  Dept.,  NEW  PALTZ,  N.Y. 


ry  W  •  Y  From  a  heavy  laying  strain  of  S.  C.  W. 

Leghorns.  Bred  for  size,  vigor  and  heavy 
egg  production,  which  have  a  record  break- 
|||||||||||||illlllll||lll|||||||llllllllll!llllllllllll^  ing  record  for  winter  laying.  Average 

from  these  pens  have  laid  45%  since  Dec  Ist  to  Feb.  16.  Fggs  and  chicks  from 
these  pens  at  the  following  prices;  Eggs $5.00  per  100.  Baby  chicks  $11.00  per  100, 
$6.00  per  50,  $100.00  per  1,000.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Send  for  Catolague. 
LOCUST  CQRNER  POULTRY  FARM  Archer  W.  Davis.  Prop.  MOUNT  SINAI,  L.  L.  N.  Y. 


English 200-Egg  Strain 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  White  Wyandoltes 
S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  Buff  Orpingtons 

“World’s  Champion  Layers” 

Oar  certified  Contest  Records  are  PROOF 

leghorn*— Hiohesl  Hwaril  North  Amorh-an  fprPT  laying 
coutcyt,  flvo  hens  laying  1139  eggs,  as  follows:  2  il— 
2.50—234—223—192  eggs,  ICO  l>pn8  conip<-ting.  Reiis— 
Highest  ilweril  in  thoir  class,  K.  A.  Contest,  live  hens 
inying  1043  eggs,  209 
average,  highe"'' 
ofllcial  K  e  d 
record  known 


WhileWyendolles— 

Mo.  contest— 

Ten  birds  laid 
2006  eggs,  over 
200  average. 

One  layer  made 
a  record  of  266  eggs. 

Big  Heduclion  in  Hatching  eggs 
end  Baby  chicks,  alter 
May  15lh.  Write  for  full  in¬ 
formation  and  ropy  of  200-E(rg 
Ilun.  Many  valuable  auaBca- 
tUms  about  heavy  layers. 

The  Penna.  Poultry  Farm 

Bos  P,  Lancasler,  Pa. 


Most 
Profitable 
Poultry 
Known 


BARRON  LEGHORNS 

C1IIGK8  $1SJ*00  per  100  LOGS  $0.00  per  100 
Otir  breeders  lire  pure  iSiirron  liens,  niatod  to  Biirron 
r*oekei*el8  from  record,  imported  stock.  Three 

Hundred  Acres  Hiiiipre,  forty-five  y^ars  reputiition. 
‘‘FKEIHNG  BABY  C1IIGK8”  Booklet  sent  free* 
EASTERN  SHORE  NURSERIES.  Denton,  Md. 

Buy  Baby  Chix  now  from 

CHASE  POULTRY  FARM 

F.M.  DAVIS,  R.D.No.  1,  Cincinnatus,  N.Y. 

Breeder  Utility  S.  C.  W.  Ijeghnrns  of  the  best 
strains.  Write  for  f’lw  Catalog. 


The  STOCKTON 
HATCHERY 

We  are  the  producers  of  specially  strong, 
healthy  hahy  chicks— strictly  thoroughbred 
and  guaranteed  quality  that  is  above  the 
ordinary.  Jf  you  desire  to  improve  your 
flocks,  we  have  tlic  chicks  that  will  do  it. 
We  give  extras  and  complete  satisfaction 
every  time.  \Ve  are  the  originators  of 
"Chicks  That  Pay  from  Stock  I'hat  J^y." 

PRICES — May  and  later  deliveries  Chicks 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  ...  $11.00  per  100 
R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  .  .  15.00  “  100 

Barred  Rocks . 15.00  “  100 

No  White  Wyandottes  until  last  of  May. 
These  prices  are  very  reasonable  consider¬ 
ing  the  Quality  of  stock  from  which  you 
purchase  chicks. 

Special  Prices  on  Chicks  in  lots  of  500  and  more. 

The  STOCKTON  HATCHERY, 


Box  E 

Stockton,  NeJ 


~  Special  Announcement  • 

•j  Cf/YD  TDT  TT  T  %  Barron,  Flock  Average  of  Dams 

1  DUD  i  U  X  168,  Sired  by  Full  Barron  Cockerels 

ALL  FROM  DAMS  200  UP  TO  260 

Delivered  at  5  months  of  age,  ready  to  lay.  Price  $2.00  each,  any  quantity. 
March  hatch  delivery  in  AUGUST.  Catalog  on  request,  look  up  Class  C. 

“UTILITY  LEGHORNS’* 

S-lO-weeks  old,  $1  lO  a.  hundred.  $1.25  each  in  less  quantities 

BAYVILLE  FARMS,  Box  R,  Bayville,  OCEAN  COUNTY,  N.  J. 


10,000  CHICKS  TO  ONE  FARM 

in  its  6tli  consecutive  year  of  buying  cliicks  from 

MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

No  evidtuice  could  be  more  convincinpr  to  the 
qunlity  dT  tliU  vi^forous,  lieavy-luyiriff  stock 
Five  hundred  hens  trap-nested  annually.  Individual  records  up 
to  263  eggs;  pen  records  up  to  224  oggs  per  hen.  Mated  to  cock¬ 
erels  from  200-284  egg  hens. 
Baby  Chicks 

$15  to  $30  per  100 
Hatching  Eggs 

$8  to  $15  per  100 
8*weeks  old  pullets 

85c  each  or  $75  per  100 
Send  for  descriptive  circular  to 
ARTHUR  H.  PENNY 
Box  Y  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Connecticut  Contest 

Following  is  the  record  at  Storrs, 
Conn.,  for  week  ending  May  1,  and 
total  to  date : 


Barrod  Bocks. 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn . 

Michigan  P.  Farm,  Mich . 

A.  H.  Hall,  Conn . 

Jiilcs  F.  Francais,  L.  I . 

Hampton  Institute,  Va . 

Fairflclds  I'onltry  Farms,  N.  H . 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farms,  Ontario. . . 

Kodman  Schnff,  N.  II . 

Kock  Rose  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Wliite  Bocks. 

Holllston  nill  P,  Farm,  Mass . 

Pcnjaniln  F.  Low,  N.  II . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Buff  Bocks, 

Koshaw  Farms,  Conn . 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn . 

White  Wyandottes. 

A.  L.  Mulloy,  Conn . 

Mcrrythouglit  Farm,  Conn . 

A.  L.  Vrcelaiul,  N.  J . 

Ornnt  Buler  &  8on,  Pa . . 

Joseph  Moreau,  It.  I . 

Obed  G.  Knight,  It.  I . 

Itra.vnian  Farm,  N.  H . 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario . 

Vine  Hill  Farm,  Mass . 

Mrs.  It.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y . 

Everett  E.  Wheeler,  Mass . 

J.  E.  Watson,  Conn . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Harry  Kendall,  N.  T . 

Jay  II.  Ernisse,  N.  Y . 

Nybrook  Farm,  L.  I . 

Buff  Wyandottes, 

n.  P.  Cloyes  &  II.  R.  Sullivan.  Conn. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Mass . 

Rhode  Island  Beds. 

Frank  E.  Turner,  Mass . 

Frank  E  Turner,  Mass . 

Colonial  Farm,  N.  H . 

A.  B.  Bnindage,  Conn . 

Ilillvlew  P.  Farm,  Vt.  (It.  C.) . 

Homer  P.  Deming,  Conn . 

Charles  O.  I’olhemus,  N.  Y . 

Peqnot  I’oultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Springdale  IVmltry  Farm,  Conn . 

Laurel  Hill  Farm,  It.  I . 

George  AV.  Harris.  Conn . 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Conn . 

A.  W.  Itumery,  N.  H . 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Conn . 

Allan’s  Ilardtobeat  Beds,  It.  I . 

Glenview  I’oultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Fatherland  Farm,  Mass . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn . 

Itoyal  Farms,  Conn . 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn . 

Plnecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

White  Orpingtons. 

OI)ed  G.  Knight.  R.  I . 

Harry  Paxton,  N.  Y . 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hail,  Conn . 

Brueside  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

Jay  H.  Ernisse,  N.  Y . . 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

J,  O,  L‘'F'evre,  N.  Y. 

Itollwood  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home.  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

P.  G.  Platt,  I’a . 

Koshaw  Farms,  Conn . 

F.  M.  Peasley.  Conn . 

Chas.  Helgl,  Ohio  . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Will  Barron,  England  . 

J.  Collinson,  England  . 

Abel  Latham.  England  . 

Busbklll  Po\iItr.v  Farm,  Pa . 

A.  P.  Ilobinson,  N'.  Y . 

Eglantine  Farm,  Md . 

Frank  It.  Hancock,  Vt . 

Margarcta  I’.  F'arm,  Ohio  . 

Merrytliought  Farm,  Conn . 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Hilltop  I’oultry  Yards.  Conn . 

N.  W.  Hendr.v.\-.  Conn . 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard,  Conn . 

George  I’hllllps.  Conn  . 

Hampton  Institute,  Va . 

Toth  Bros.,  Conn . 

Wlilte  Leghorn  Club,  Ill . 

Oak  Hill  Estate.  I’a . 

Geo.  A.  Stannnrd.  Kansas  . 

Jas.  F.  Harrington.  N.  J . 

H.  W.  Colllngwood,  N.  J . 

Windsweep  Farm,  Conn . 

Windsweep  Farm,  Conn . . 

M'.  J.  Cocking.  N’.  J . 

Sl.  J.  QuackenbnsU,  N.  J . 

I)r.  E.  1’.  Holmes,  Maine . 

Ilillvlew  Farm,  Mo . 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn . 

Hillside  Farm,  Conn . 

Silver  Campines. 

Eugene  Van  Wh.v,  Conn . 

Uncowa  Camplue  Yards,  Conn . 


Week  Total 


51 

830 

46 

761 

29 

563 

36 

785 

31 

673 

52 

988 

36 

669 

45 

782 

40 

673 

53 

860 

28 

373 

46 

565 

34 

758 

39 

400 

34 

851 

41 

961 

41 

697 

52 

642 

46 

801 

41 

8T5 

32 

832 

38 

6.57 

40 

734 

43 

763 

35 

677 

44 

663 

38 

792 

38 

546 

49 

824 

60 

610 

38 

.S63 

50 

747 

43 

656 

40 

759 

34 

741 

42 

693 

48 

886 

36 

697 

40 

821 

49 

838 

54 

787 

48 

764 

37 

930 

44 

729 

38 

849 

51 

646 

56 

951 

45 

681 

34 

652 

38 

943 

34 

589 

39 

683 

41 

863 

43 

896 

29 

749 

47 

818 

41 

866 

43 

694 

37 

667 

50 

967 

36 

624 

38 

709 

42 

647 

43 

6H8 

46 

688 

51 

699 

46 

.5.85 

37 

521 

44 

779 

44 

606 

43 

687 

47 

746 

40 

4" 

1115 

4,> 

50 

4  (  •> 

831 

11 

536 

40 

751 

27 

877 

49 

703 

44 

947 

36 

694 

45 

8:50 

44 

620 

33 

452 

30 

607 

36 

780 

45 

618 

46 

7.S4 

44 

766 

44 

691 

35 

780 

30 

866 

41 

602 

48 

6i>3 

48 

581 

42 

626 

50 

721 

38 

738 

32 

.596 

22 

474 

4137 

73014 

Vineland,  N.  J, 

Below  is  record  of  the  Vineland,  N. 
J,,  egg-laying  contest  for  week  ending 
May  1  and  total  number  of  eggs  laid  to 
d.atc. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rooks. 

Week  Total 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  .T .  65  1110 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa .  46  674 

Otto  C.  I.ulirs,  N.  J .  43  737 

C.  N.  Myers,  Pa .  40  832 

Harry  II.  Ober,  N.  J .  ,19  T78 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J .  32  566 

George  C.  Ward,  Me .  «>  <«■> 

Woodside  Farm,  B.  I . 

White  Plymouth  Bocks. 

Chester  P.  Dodge,  Mass .  49  769 

Holliston  Hill  Poultry  Farm.  Mass..  L  1070 

Edward  E.  Murray,  N.  Y .  ej  oh' 

Victor  S.  Kelchenbach,  Pa .  ** 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J .  ” 

Wllburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  o-  hJS 

Columbian  Plymouth  Rocks 

D. i)tford  I’onltry  Farm,  N.  J .  V27 

J.  M.  Jones,  N.  J . 

White  Wyandottes. 

Thomas  Coates,  N.  J .  39  766 

A.  II.  Faulkner,  N.  J .  41  785 

Tlionias  Henry,  Pa .  38  7.'j0 

Gablewood  I’onltry  Farm,  N.  J .  39  963 

I. usscroft  Farm,  N.  J .  46  877 

E.  C.  Moore.  X.  .T .  45  783 

T.  II.  Matte.sou  &  Son,  K.  1 .  47.  766 

Sunnvbrook  Farm,  N.  J .  25  855 

II.  S.  Tutliill,  N.  J .  86  950 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Lake  Farm,  It.  I .  Sf!; 

Sur.nybrook  Farm,  X.  J . .  f9  Oi.J 

Wilburtba  I’oultry  Farm,  N.  J....-.,  36  bJ- 


May  12,  1917. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE 

We  believe  every  advertiser  in  our  Poultry 
Department  Is  honest  and  reliable.  We  stand 
back  of  these  classified  advertisements  with  our 
‘•Square  Deal  Guarantee,”  as  we  do  the  display 
advertisements.  Those  purchasing  eggs  for 
hatching  and  baby  chicks  must  understand  that 
the.v  are  assuming  some  risk  when  ordering  from 
a  distance.  For  the  most  part  eggs  and  chlcka 
carry  safely,  but  sometimes  rough  handling  by 
the  express  companies  or  exposure  to  heat  and 
cold  causes  (raniage.  That  eggs  fail  to  hatch  or 
chicks  die  is  not  conclusive  evidence  of  bad 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  and  we  shall  not 
consider  claims  on  that  basi.s.  To  avoid  contro¬ 
versy  buyer  and  seller  should  have  a  definite  un¬ 
derstanding  as  to  the  responsllnlity  assumed  In 
case  of  dissatisfaction. 


TRAPNESTED  200  EGG 

MOHEGANITE  STOCK 

Hatching  eggs,  chix  and  pound  pullets. 
WhiteLegliornsand  Rhode  Island  Whites 

MOHEGAN  FARM,  Box  Y,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 


Single 

Comb 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  Exdusively 

YOUNQ  AND  BARRON  STRAINS 

Tlireo  Thousanil  Breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Inoculated 
and  free  from  lice.  Milk  fed.  SiK-clal  bred  for  great  Win¬ 
ter  Inying.  Eggs  for  lintcliing  now  ready  in  any  <innntity 
at  $G  per  100.  t6  jier  100  in  lots  of  200  or  more.  Orders  tilled 
on  a  day’s  notice.  Baby  chicks  from  now  to  May  10  @  413 
per  100;  after  May  10,  410  i>pr  100.  Capacity  12,000  a  week. 
My  Book  “ Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,''  FREE 
with  nil  410  orders.  Circulars  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.Y 

Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Eggs 

from  directly  imported  pedigreed  stock.  Also  Anier 
icaii  bred  record  layers  of  large,  white  eggs.  Breed 
ers  liave  free  range  and  selected  for  heavy  laying, 
vigor  and  size.  Any  number,  strong,  properly- 
liatched  chicks.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Prices 
low.  Circular  free.  R.  T.  Ewing,  Atlantic,  Pa. 

LADY  BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

SPECIAL.  Direct  Imported  F.nglish  trap-nested 
stock.  308-egg  record  pullet  year;  289-egg  record  sec¬ 
ond  year.  Hatching  eggs  now  ready,  and  per 
setting;  ®?  and  ®10  per  100.  according  to  record. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  P.  F.  Rafferty,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

White  Leghorns 

and  onrFree  Catalog  (Utility  Facts)  lioth  Profitable 
and  Interesting.  Stock,  Eggs  and  Chicks. 

Old  Hickory  Leghorn  Yards,  Box  2,  ALTOONA,  PA 

Hampton’s  Black  Leghorns 

Hcalthic.st,  Bardiest,  Handsomest,  and  tho  world’s  l>€8t 
egg  producers.  A  trial  will  convii.co  you  of  tlio  8UiK»rior 
merits  of  the  Blaek  Legliorn.  Baby  chicks  and  eggs  a 
specialty.  Bend  furcirciiiar.  A.  E.  Hampion,  Bos  R,  Pillstown,  N.  J. 

r  o  m 
strong, 

liealthy,  vigorous  layers,  tho 
kind  tliat  in;ike  prolits.  Also  Hatching  Eggs.  Write 
at  once  f<>r  particulars.  Horton’s  Point  I’oultry 
Eariu,  K.  F.  1).  Ko.  37,  Southold,  New  York 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  ^^^tV c  k^“^ 

Baby  chicks,  Hatching  eggs.  Cockerels.  Choice 
Honey  and  .Maple  Syrup.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
J ust-a-Mere  Farm,  Box  B.  Columbia  Cross  Roads,  Pa. 

World’s  Champion  Layers  [ Jo};,”’' England! 

Barron  strain  S.  C  White  Leghorns  and  White  Wy- 
andottes.  Pen  1  and  2  wi4li  records  253,  258,  259,  265 
‘2(i8,  ‘272,273,  ‘274.  275.  Eggs  and  Day-Old  Chicks.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  3. Versailles. 0. 

Hatching  Eggs-Wyckoff  Strain  Direct 

'I'he  farm  mortgage  lifters.  $1  per  15;  $1.75  per  30; 
$6  per  100.  Perfect  Eggs  from  l)e.st  Pons. 

J.  M.  CASE  .  GILHOA,  NEW'  YORK 

Barron-Eglantine  Strain  Leghorn  Chicks 

Clioice  S.  (k  Rliodo  Island  Rod  yearling.s  and  cocks. 

WV-IIAK  FAUM  .  II.  1,  Denton,  Md. 

Gilbert  Farm  School,  Georgetown,  Gonn. 

Day-old  ciiicks,  $15  for  100. 

S.  C.  White  Leuhok-ns.  Kugs  fou  Hatciuno. 

9  n  Whitfil  Pirhnrn  HMCHING  EGGS,  laid  l.y  tlirifty, 
OtU.nilllcLcgllUIII  vigorous  stock  on  farm  range. 

80%  fertile:  infertiles  replaced.  Order  May  and. June 
chicks  now.  Circular.  LOVELL  GORBON,  Esperance,  N.Y. 


Baby  Chicks  S-  C.  White  Leghorns 

*  -  -  liealthv.  vigorous  laver 


UrUITC  I  CRIinPLiQ  'W'e  brood,  not  Imy.  200- 
nnllt  LCUnUtlNd  egg  hens.  Eggs,  W8  liuii- 
dred.  Chicks,  $15  hundred.  Reduced  after  May  16. 
Circular.  WINDSVVEKP  FARM,  Reddinp  Ridne,  Conn. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  at  9c.  eacli.  Money 
refunded  for  dead  chicks.  Cir.  free. 
AV.  A.  LAUVEK,  MoAlisferville,  Pa. 


Chicks 


riau  nil!  P.hiv  from  our  heavy-laying  trap-nest  bred 
uay-uiounix  s.O.\\M.egliorns,$12perl00.  Strong, 
vigorous.  Safe  delivery  guaranteod.  Mlllbrook 
Farm,  M.  L  PALMER,  Prop.,  Alfred  Station,  N.  Y 

BabyChicks  andEggs 

White  Leghorns  ami  Ancouas.  From  hens 
with  records  of  ‘2;">U  tt> ‘280.  A  few  cockerels.  Write 
for  prices.  HARTMAN  POULTRY  FARM,  So.  Columbus.  Ohia 

Eggs  for  Hatching— S.C.  Brown  Leghorn 

he.-ivy-lnying  strain  on  free  range,  15  eggs,  $1.50; 
100,  $5.  Also  Buff  Cochin  B.-intain’s  eggs — 15,  $1.50. 
J.  G.  ST'KYKEK  -  SergeantsvHle,  N.  J. 

S.  G.  White  Leghorn  Ghicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Delivery  of  chicks  lieginning  Mar.  6tli.  (<»  $10  per  100. 
Circular  free.  Wayne  Poultry  Farms,  Box  114, Wooster,  0. 

Pullets  and  Cockerels 

Wyandottes.  K.  I.  Reds,  Black  Miuorcas  and  Silver 
L'ampines.  Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  R.  2,  Athens.  Pa. 

Eggs  for  Hatching 

ROSE  COMB,  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 
L.  Sage  -  Crown  Point,  New  York 

BUFF.WHITE  leghorns  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS.  Eggs, 90c.  per  15: 

41.50  per  30.  Bl.  Minorcas,  Mottled  Anconas  l',gg8,41; 
|)or  15;  41.75  per  30.  Cat.  free.  JOHN  A.  BOTH.  Quakerlown,  Pi- 

WhileUghornEgg84Chix.'Sg‘.S.'i^^ 

Cn  Drooflo  Catalog  free.  Tells  abont<  hick- 

DU  ulccUa  0jjg^  Ducks,  Geese.  Turkeys,  (Uiineas. 
Hnntains,  Doi;s.  Belt:.  Hares  uutl  O.'ivios.  Stock  and 
Ejjks  a  Specialty.  A.|SOUl>Kllg  Tfiford,  F®, 

60  Best  Breeds  lJ'>c'^«.«eese.Turkey».  Hare 


Catalogue  Free. 


Dogs  ;incl  (lavies.  Stock  and  lOggs 
II.  A.  SOriHIR,  Kox  29,  Selltnvllle,  P»- 
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Saves  Lives 

A  digestible  chick  feed  is 
vitally  important.  For  in¬ 
digestion  causes  about  70%  of 
chick  deaths. 

The  steam-cooking  which  we  .give 
our  feed  by  a  special  process  dextri- 
nizes  the  starch  in  the  grain.  And 
so  the  most  feeble  little  chicks  can 
digest  and  assimilate  it  easily. 

H-O  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed 

Write  for  free  sample,  prices  and 
descriptive  foider. 


The  H-0  Company 

Mills: 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


John  J.  Campbell, 

General  Salea  Agent 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


PILLING^^ 
PON'^ 
TOOLS 


.  MORE  THAN  DOUBLE 
YOUR  COCKEREL  PROFITS 

,  Capons  prow  twice  ns  larpro  on  the  same 
amount  of  feed  and  bring  twice  the 
price  per  pound. 

Capona  brine  Complete  set  of  reliable,  prac- 
SOenerih  tlc^,  casy-to  use  Capon  Tools  — 
JOcperlb.  illustrated  instructions  Ui- 

Koostera  15c  eluded.  Parcel  Post  prepaid. 

G.  P.  PILLING  a  SON  CO..  Phila..  Pa. 

Send  for  FREE  Capon  Book 


CINNAKOL 

DISINFECTANT 

To  SweelenPouhry  Houses 

Cinnakol  destroys  bad  smells  and 
gives  poultry  quarters  a  fresh, 
healthy,  agreeable  odor,  Cinnakol 
is  easily  sprayed,  quickly,  and  it’s 
very  penetrating.  Destroys  vermin 
as  well  as  odors.  Is  most  inexpen¬ 
sive.  You’ll  like  it  best  of  ell. 

ASK  VOUR  DEALER 
ABOUT  CINNAKOL 
Or  write  today  for  Important 
FREE  Bulletin  on  the  subject. 
CINNAKOL  CHEMICAL  SALES  CO. 
65  West  52n<l  Street,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 


Improved  Parcel 
Post  Egg  Boxes 

New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 

Leg  Bands - Oats  Sprouters 

Cataiofg  Free  on  Request 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  New  York 

20  Fine  White  Holland  Turkey  Hens 


at  live  dollars  each. 
H.  W.  ANDERSON 


Eggs  at  30c.  each. 

-  Stewartstown,  Pa. 


Tiirtpu  Forero  Bronze,  B.  Red, 
lUlKBjfLggS  Narragansett,  $3.75  pe 
breeds  cliickens:  eugs,  $1.2.5  per  1.5.  Pr 


or  Exp.  EASTERN 


B.  Red,  W.  Hoi.  and 
ler  12.  Also  7 
•epaid  by  P.  P. 

POULTRY  FARM.  Beallsville,  Qliio 


GiantBronzeTurkeyEggs  ^^ri^ed'ami  wui&K 

Kggs,$l  per  15.  Shropshire  Sheep.  H.  J.VanDyke.Gellyiburg.Pa. 

PI  KIN  AND  DUFF  OUI'INOTON  DDCR  F-OGS,  tI50.  per  12. 
Stock  For  Sale.  GKO.  F.  WILI.IAMSON,  Flaiidara,  N.  J. 

BourbonRedTurkeyEggs  mmN  ING,*Gane»8©f  Pa^No!  1 


MAMMOTH  Roooa  Prrao  FOR  SALE.  «.  BUBMIAOE 
E  M  D  E  H  ueese  eggs  gallabury  Mills,  Netv  York 


MAY,  1916,  HATCHED  White  Wyandottes 

now  laying.  10  Pullets  1  Cockerel  $25.  Fells’ strain. 
GEO.  HENSCHEN  .  Washington,  N.  J. 

8-Week  March  Leghorn  Pullets  loihegg  \*t  r  afn" 

69c.  each.  Altavista  Farm,  Darlington,  Md. 


WE  WILL 
PAY  YOU 
FOR  YOUR 
SPARE  TIME 

if  you  will  use  it  to  se¬ 
cure  new  and  renewal 
subscriptions  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 
This  is  the  best  sub¬ 
scription  season.  Send 
for  terms. 

Department  “  M  ” 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  WEST  30th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Buflf  Wyandottes. 


Clark  &  Ho-wland,  Vt.  . . 

W.  P.  L.aing,  N.  J . 

Mrs.  0.  B.  Elliott.  N  J. 


horns 


Ma 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Rec 
Bello  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  J... 

II.  W.  Collingwood,  N.  J _ 

Thomas  W.  Dawson,  Pa . 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J... 

Thomas  Henry,  I*a . 

Miss  Adeline  S.  Macintosh,  N.  J 

Underhill  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Woodland  I’oultry  Yard,  Pa. 

S.  C.  White  Leg 

Avalon  Farms,  Conn . 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pn . 

Will  Barron.  England  . 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  J 
Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y.... 

Coverlnwn  Farm,  N.  J . 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  J . 

Jos.  II.  Cohen,  N.  .T . 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son,  N.  J . 

Chns.  Daval.  Jr..  N.  J . 

L.  S.  &  N.  L.  Dopne,  N.  J.. 

R.  F.  &  R.  A.  Earle.  N.  J.. 

Harry  O.  Oardiner,  N.  J.... 

O.  S.  Greene.  N.  J . 

Airedale  Farm,  Conn . 

B,  Frank  Grunzig,  N,  .T . 

Henry  E,  Heine,  N.  J . 

Richard  Heine,  N.  .T . 

Iloigl’s  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio  . 
Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn. 

Hillview  Farm,  Mo . 

Holliston  Hill  Poultry  Farm, 

Hugh  J.  Hoehn,  N.  Y . 

James  F,  Harrington.  N.  J.. 

John  R.  Lauder.  N.  .1 . 

Laywell  Poultry  Farm,  Conn 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J . 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J. 
Merrythought  Farm,  Conn.  . 

H.  n.  M.7ers,  N.  J . 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J... 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  I*n . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Oakland  Farm,  N.  J . 

Miss  Anna  0.  Parry,  Pa.  . . . 

P.  G.  Platt.  Pn . 

Riverside  Egg  Farm.  N.  Y.. 
Joseph  H.  Ralston,  N.  J.  ... 
Shadowbrook  T'ann,  Conn.  . . 

Sloan’s  Egg  Farm,  N,  J . 

Plnehnrst  Poultry  Farm,  Pa. 

Herman  P.  Sonder,  N.  J . 

A.  B.  Spear,  N.  J . 

Sunnybrook  Farm.  N.  J . 

Tenacre  Ponltr.v  Farm,  N.  J. 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J... 

Training  School,  N.  J . 

J.  Percy  Van  Zandt,  N.  J... 
Shurts  &  Voegtlen,  N.  J.  ... 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  J . 

White  House  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J 

W.  K.  Wixson,  Pa . 

Wlllnnnn  Farm,  N.  J.  ... 

Woodland  Farms,  N.  J.  . 

S.  C.  Buff  Legl 
H.  G.  Richardson,  N.  J. , 

Romy  Singer,  N.  J . 

Monmouth  Farms,  N.  J.  . 

S.  C.  Black  Leghorns 

A.  E.  Hampton,  N.  J . 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J . 

Sunny  Acres,  N.  J . 


Totals 


orns 


56 

27 

41 


36 

38 

39 

47 

46 

53 

49 

31 


49 

43 

54 

64 

49 
43 

51 

50 
47 

55 

53 

54 
45 

54 

49 

55 
47 
47 

52 

51 

47 

51 
37 

42 
55 

48 
48 

:  55 

43 

52 

44 
61 
32 
47 
62 

65 

47 
40 

53 

48 
65 

45 

63 
44 
43 

50 

49 

64 

54 

65 
32 
64 

♦58 

53 

30 

34 

49 

66 

47 

50 


796 

399 

561 


830 

732 

688 

688 

6.89 

939 

1122 

679 


951 

1661 

1634 

643 
963 
828 
812 
794 
821 
817 
932 
780 
883 
958 
874 

644 

743 
866 
764 

1015 

660 

1033 

680 

763 

944 

910 

909 
741 
8,86 
876 
862 
762 
541 
782 
694 
995 

910 
845 
782 
721 
951 

917 
863 
697 
668 

918 
776 

•1188 

1070 

898 

727 

970 
851 
973 

744 
600 
739 

890 

903 

971 


4585  81877 


Washing  Hatching  Eggs 

Would  it  liurt  hen  or  goose  eggs  that 
are  to  he  used  for  hatching  purposes  to 
be  washed?  A,  A.  J. 

Hggs  for  hatching  should  be  washed  as 
little  as  possible.  If  iiecc.ssary,  they  may 
he  wiped  off  with  a  damp  cloth  but  the 
le.s«  they  are  cleaned  the  better,  as  the 
protective  coating  of  the  shell  which 
gives  it  its  “bloom”  is  destroyed  by 
washing.  M.  B.  D. 


Favus 

iSome  of  my  chickens  have  an  erup¬ 
tion  on  their  combs ;  the  comb  looks  as 
though  granulated  sugjir  had  been  put 
on  it  ami  the  head  swells  a  little  around 
the  uiiper  part  of  the  eyes.  What  is 
this  trouble?  It  does  not  make  the 
chickens  sick.  w.  T.  T. 

New  York. 

This  may  be  the  beginning  stage  of 
favus,  or  white  comb;  a  disease  caused 
by  a  fungus  growth  that  attaches  itself 
to  the  skin  of  the  face  and  neck,  usually 
beginning  on  the  comb,  and  that  may 
spread  to  other  parts  of  the  body.  When 
mild,,  or  in  the  early  stages,  the  health 
of  the  fowl  may  not  suffer,  though  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  disease  may  later  cau.se 
death.  Isolate  such  fowls  and  paint  the 
affected  parts  with  tincture  of  iodine, 
repeating  after  a  day  or  two  if  neces¬ 
sary.  __________ 

Egg-eating  Hens 

Is  there  any  remedy  to  prevent  hens 
from  eating  their  eggs,  other  than  kill¬ 
ing  them?  C.  V.  B. 

New  York. 

There  are  many  remedies  but  no  cure, 
so  far  as  I  know.  Old  expedients  are 
blowing  eggs  and  filling  them  with  a 
mixture  of  red  pepper,  mustard,  etc.,  and 
leaving  them  within  reach  of  the  fowls, 
filing  the  tips  of  the  beaks  of  the  offend¬ 
ing  birds  to  make  them  sufficiently  tender 
to  interfere  with  pecking  at  hard  objects, 
a  remedy  probably  more  cruel  than  ef¬ 
fective,  ami  keeping  the  nests  dai-k  with 
frequent  gathering  of  the  eggs.  The  lat¬ 
ter  is  probably  the  best  of  the  remedies 
mentioned.  Nests  should  be  so  placed 
and  darkened  as  to  prevent  idle  hens  from 
sitting  on  the  edges  and  picking  at  the 
contents.  I  have  built  nests  with  slant¬ 
ing  bottoms,  covered  with  carpet,  so  ar¬ 
ranged  thiit  the  eggs  as  soon  as  laid 
would  roll  beneath  a  projecting  ledge 
out  of  reach  of  the  fowLs.  It  has  given 
me  great  pleasure  to  circumvent  hard¬ 
ened  offenders  in  this  way,  but  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  prevent  the  formation  of  the  habit 
by  using  darkened,  inaccessible  nests 
rather  than  to  attempt  to  cure  it  after 
it  has  been  formed.  M.  n.  n. 


QUALITY  and  SERVICE 

The  broad  demand  for  Kerr’s  Baby  Chicks  is  the  result  of  A-1  quality  stock  and 
intelligent,  careful  service  to  every  customer. 


THE  FAMOUS  KERR  CHICK 

will  please  and  satisfy  you.  They  come  from  vigorous,  healthy,  bred-to-lay  flocks, 
are  properly  hatched  in  modern  incubators  operated  by  experts.  That  is  why  they 
live  and  grow.  We  are  now  shipping  15,000  to  20,000  eacli  week. 


TWENTY  THOUSAND  ready  for  SHIPMENT  May  17th  and  24th 


I 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . 

Barred  Rocks  . 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  . 


25  Chicks 
$3.50 
4.26 
4.25 
6.60 


50  Chicks 
$6.00 
7.60 
7.60 
10.00 


100  Chicks 
$12.00 
15.00 
16.00 
20.00 


Terms  Cash  with  order.  Can  not  ship  C.  O.  I).,  but  will  guarantee  to  deliver  the  chicks  in  first-class 
condition.  If  any  are  dead  upon  arrival  will  refund  your  money  or  replace  them  free  of  charge. 

To  bo  sure  of  getting  Kerr’s  Top  Notch  Quality  Chicks  order  now— CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Box  2 


.  »’r.  ..  -I.,.--':- . fCs..  .  !v-  . .  .'Uk  ..  .’.vAvil;'-;, . . . 


4ILLP0T 


well-hatched  chicks 
are  the  right  foun¬ 
dation  for 

PROFITABLE 
POULTRY 

RAISING  m  d  M  k 

Trade  Mark 

Strong,  healthy  chloks  from  record 
layers  for  immediate  delivery.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed. 

Legliorus,  .  .  $12  to  $25  per  100. 
Harred  Kocks,  $15  to  $18  per  100. 

R.  I.  Reds,  .  .  $15  to  $20  per  100. 
Free  Book— shows  how  and  why  llillpot 
Quality  Chicks  pay  you  best. 

Hatches  every  Wednesday  sod  Thursday 

W.  F.  HILLPOT 


Frenchlown,N.J. 


^^Get 
~  that 
FREE 
BOOK 
today. 


Baby 

Chicks 


S*  C.  IV*  Leffhorns 
S»  C»  R*  Redls 
B*  Rocks 

pUREBRED, 
Strong,  Livable. 

From  heavy  -  laying, 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

Wesley  Grinnel! 

Sod  us,  N.  Y. 


SSUtifityULReds 

Chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  two-year-old  birds. 
Tompuins  and  Colonial  strains.  Chicks,  S18  per 
100— after  May  1st,  8816.  Eggs  $8.00  i)er  100 — after 
April  15th,  toG-.^O.  Eggs  from  Spcei.-il  Pen  of 
Vibert’s  S.  <1.  Reds  (2.54-271  egg  strain)  $5.00  per  15 
—after  April  lutli,  $3.00  per  15. 

OVERBROOK  POULTRY  FARM.  Marlborough.  N.  Y. 


MAHOGANY  STRAIN  REDS 

Single  combs  only.  For  years  I  have  selected  Fall 
and  Winter  layers  for  breeders,  mated  to  rich  Mahog¬ 
any-colored  males.  Eggs  from  utility  matings, $1.50 
per  15;  $4  per  .50;  $7  per  100.  Write  for  circular. 
B.  auACKENBUSH,  Box  400,  Darien,  Conn. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  n  eV  y^r'k  s“h  o  w  s 

two  consecutive  years.  High-grade  utility  breeding 
stock,  also  eggs  for  hatching.  Seixl  for  circular. 
MAPLECROFT  FARMS,  Box  R.  Pawling, N.Y. 


D  I  pprjC  Bred-to-Lay.  Blue  Rib- 
•  |)f,„  winners  Hagerstown, 

Wilmington,  etc.  Eggs,  $1.25  per  15.  Free  Booklet. 
W.  G.  HORNER,  Desk  B,  Catalpa  Poultry  Farm,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


R inor  N pplf  Ph P893 nfg  LOCrS,  $.3, .50  per  dozen,  $25 
Ring  ncCKrtlUdSdniS  perioo.  Eggs  from  unrel.-ited 

stock.  Sliaw  Pheasantry,  Marlboroiigli.N.  Y. 


Piiranno  fnr  Qala  Seven  mated  pair  Plymouth  Rock 
ngeOila  rOT  OdIB  Good  breeders.  Rea¬ 

sonable.  O.  H.  THORP,  Jr.,  Mewtou,  M.  J. 


PEARL  GUINEAS,  $2.50  Each 

SINCLAIR  SMITH,  Box  153.  Southold,  Suffolk  Co..  N.Y. 


MnHlAlt&nPll  strain,  the  great  egg 

mUlllOUlinbll.  d.,  breed.  Eggs  for  liatchiug,  $1 — 15; 

$5-100.  GEO  A.  BOWDISH.  Espkkanoe,  N.  Y. 


LEGHORNS-BARROH-WYANDOTTES 

Now  offering  eggs  from  highest  quality  breed¬ 
ers.  Our  direct  imported  Pens  AA,  with  rec¬ 
ords  278,  280.  281,  282,  282,  and  others,  mated  to 
sons  of  650-egg  hen  in  three  years  and  466-hen  in 
two  years.  Many  other  record  breeders.  Large 
breeding  farms  are  our  satisfied  customers. 

THE  BARRON  FARM,  R.  F.D.  No.  3.  Connellsville,  Pa. 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS,t™,"«WE'sn^ 

f  Leghorn  Hens  mated  to 
pure  BARRON  cockerels  from  contest  winning  stock-. 
These  will  make  grand  layers.  112  per  100.  Ihii  o  BARIUIN 
Btniln  chlx  from  great  layers  416  per  100.  R.  I.  REDH,  416 
per  100.  This  is  the  way  our  customei-s  report :  A  65%  egg 
yield  for  Nov. ,  Laid  ono  week  before  6  monthsold ;  Ridsed 
30  pullets  from  50  chicks,  etc.  Live  arrival  guaranteed- 
Circular  free.  Place  order  Now  for  May  and  June  delivery. 
Also  Toulouse  Geese  and  I.  R.  Duck  Egos  for  sale. 


WM.  W.  KETCH 


COHOCTON,  N.Y. 


rWHITE  WYANDOTTESi 

Two  Special  Pen  Records  over  200 
NOW  ONLY— $2  per  IS  egs*,  $5  per  SO 
ALLOTHERS-SS  per  lOO.  SI  per  13 

R.W. STEVENS,  STILLWATER,  N.Y. 


'REGAL 

STRAIN” 


White  Wyandottes  S 

I  have  a  beautiful  lot  of  birds  this  season  of  this 
World’s  Faniou.s  Standard  bred  Utility  .Strain,  and 
can  supply  Eggs  for  hatching  at  $2  per  15.  $4.50  por 
60,  $8  per  100.  $7  per  100  in  lots  of  500  or  more.  With 
every  order  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  satisfaction 
E.  B.  UNDERHILL,  "Old  Orchard  Farm,”  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 

Buff  Wyandotte  Eggs  For  Sale 

Carefully  bred  for  seventeen  years,  Pure  blood, 
free  range;  heantifnl  color:  healthy.  $1  per  15;  $1.75 
pnr30;  $5 per  100.  Chas.  I.  Miller, R. F.  0.  No.  I, Hudson, N.Y. 

Tiffany’s  Superior  Chicks  That  Live 

Silver,  White  Coliiniiiian  and  I’artridu-e 
Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  Ducklings 
Aldha.m  Poultry  Farm  -  R.  34.  Plioenixville,  Pa. 

Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  i”\"!«;!ted\urec?;’ males 

dams,  272  to  283  eggs;  hens  with  255  to  273  egg  rec- 
Olds.  Male.s  hens,  eggs,  and  chicks  for  sale. 
R.  F.  LKWlS  -  Apalachin,  Mew  York 


White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  B.  I. 
Reds.  W.  Leghorns,  $10  to  $15  per  100. 
E.  J .W .  Connors,  R.  IJ ,,  Sewell,  N. J. 


White  Orpington  Eggs,  Chicks  and  Cockerels 

Stevens  Reliable  Y'ards,  Culver  Road,  LYONS,  N.  Y, 


“Perfection”  Barred  Rocks  (Ringlets) 

C_~g  Special  price  for  balance  of  season.  From  prize- 
l-ggS  winners,  43  per  getting:  value,  46.  Utility  eggs,  41.25 
per  setting.  Dr.  GI.O.  T.  iUY.MAN,  llox  20,  Do,  IrHluHti,  I’li. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Bred  15  years  for  production  of  eggs  and  meat;  day- 
old  chicks,  $17.50  per  100  for  May  Send  for  circular 
for  full  price  list.  WILSON’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Hollis,  N.  H. 


RINGLET  BARRED  ROCKS 

Thompson’s  strain  direct.  Eggs,  15— $2.50;  30— S4  ; 
60— SB;  100 — $10.  Booklet  free.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  I.  H.  UACORM,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Barred  Rocks-Eggs 

Day-Old  Chicks.  $I’2  per  100.  COCKERELS,  $5  each. 
A.  C.  Jones,  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown,  Del. 


BABY  CHIX-HATCHING  EGGS-BREEDERS 

Whilt  WyandoIlK  R.  I.  Reds,  Birred  Rocks,  I.ight  and  Dark  Brah¬ 
mas,  8  O.  W  and  B.  Leghorii.s.  Utility  and  show  quality. 
Light  Brahma  cockerels.  42.50  each.  Catalogue  free. 

Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  105.  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


Carneau  Pigeons 

Best  Squab  Producers.  Breeding  Stock  for  Sale. 

ALiBlDA  FARM  .  Niantlc,  Cuun. 


BabyGhicks 

CIRCULAR  FRI 


BUTTERCUPS 

46  Eggs  or  over  Six  cents  each.  Booklet  free. 
Rrookside  Poultry  Farm,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


STRAIN,  Strong,  Vigorous 

S.C.W.LEGHORNS 


Selected  EGGS,  90%  fertility.  BMll  count. 
Higli-bred  CHIX. 

LOCUST  LODGE  FARM,  La  Orangeville,  New  York 


Barron  Leghorns 

248  to  284-egg  strain.  Chicks,  413  per  100;  200  for  425.  Eggs, 
40  per  100;  6  hens  and  cockerel,  410;  10  hens  and  cockerel, 
416.  K.  CLAUWE  JONES,  Cruryvtlle.  New  York 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Eggs  for  Hatching 

Rice— Barron— Young.  Farm  range.  $1  for  15:  $5 
per  100.  Stock  for  sale.  JACQUES  FARM,  Millerton.  N.Y. 
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Heferoo  in  liankrnptcy  Col(“s  to-day 
ordi'rod  tlio  division  of  $.‘>7, 75  among 
■J7r>  croditois  of  tho  hanknipt  Lowis  Pnb- 
iisliing  ('oini)an.v  of  University  City. 
Uaeli  creditor  will  receive  1.075  per  cent, 
of  his  claims. 

Liabilities  of  the  company  were  fi.xed 
at  $2 ,‘2 11.055.20  when  it  made  voluntary 
declaration  of  insolvency.  Matt  C.  Key- 
nolds  is  tiaistee. 

I'lie  alxne  notice  ajipeared  in  the  daily 
I»apers  of  St.  Louis  cm  April  17th,  1{)17. 
'I'he  credit<)rs  re.alized  a  little  more  than 
a  cent  and  a  half  on  the  dcdlar.  T>ewis 
apparently  scjuandered  the  07'V^c.  This 
record  should  prove  intc'resting  to  those 
whom  Lewis  is  soliciting  to  invest  in  his 
new  Ata.scadero,  California,  schemes. 

Mr.  J.  Coleman  Smith  callcal  me  up 
on  the  telei)hone  one  evening  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1014,  and  wanted  me  to  go  over  to  a 
farm  some  three  or  four  miles  from  us, 
jmt  a  valuation  on  it  and  go  the  next  clay 
to  Waterbury  to  testify  in  a  mortgage 
foreclosure.  I  was  offerc^d  for  this  .$5 
and  c'arfare,  which  is  OOc-.  I  w.as  busy, 
but  I  finally  c'on.sented  to  go.  When  the 
trial  was  over  Mr.  Smith  said  he  would 
send  me  a  c-heck.  This  he  never  did.  I 
wrote  several  times  for  the  money,  but 
he  never  acknowledgc'd  the  letter..  Finally 
I  hiicl  my  bank  draw  sight  draft  on  him, 
but  he  refused  itayment.  T.  s. 

Connecticut. 

After  cori’esponding  for  sc)me  time  we 
located  Mr.  Smith  with  the  ('olonijil  Ihirm 
Cori)oration  of  this  city.  llc)  is  repre¬ 
sented  to  be  vic'e-president  of  this  con¬ 
cern.  AVe  understand  that  he  is  o]>erat- 
ing  in  Pcmnsylvania,  Jind  from  the  light 
manncu"  in  wdiich  he  seems  to  reg.ard  this 
obligation,  we  would  suggest  the  aclvi.s- 
ability  of  caution  on  the  jcart  of  our 
readers  in  any  transaction  thc'y  may  con¬ 
template  with  him. 

Fnclosc'd  you  will  find  a  circular  let¬ 
ter  of  a  great  war  preventer  and  money 
maker.  Is  there  anything  so  far  clone  in 
the  manufacturing  of  itV  Do  not  think 
for  a  minute  that  we  think  of  investing 
in  it.  AVe  road  your  j>aper  and  have  for 
something  like  50  years  or  more.  These 
fake  things  would  surely  have  to  go  out 
of  business  if  all  read  TirK  Kurai.  Nkw- 

A OKKTCR. 

Pennsylvania.  C.  W.  z. 

The  letter  referred  to  is  signed  by  the 
fiscal  agent  of  the  Universal  Aero- 
Transportation  Co.  of  Philadelidiia,  Pa. 
The  circular  de.scribes  the  l‘''o.ss  Armorc'd 
Gyroscopic  Hydro  Aero-Tri-Plane,  for 
which  it  is  cdaimed  that  it  is  capable  of 
remaining  stationary  in  the  air  at  any 
altitude  far  beyond  the  rc'ach  of  any  gnu 
fired  from  the  earth.  Further  claims 
made  for  it  are  as  follows:  “It  has  any 
fleet  ever  built  or  army  ever  organized 
entirely  at  its  mercy.  The  enemy  can¬ 
not  return  the  fire  which  comers  from  this 
high  altitude,  and  no  warship  ever  built 
can  withstand  the  impact  of  a  bomb 
dropi)ed  upon  its  deede  from  such  a  height. 
The  P’'oss  Tri-Plane  will  be  the  gi’oatest 
engine  of  universal  peace  ever  conceived, 
for  it  will  give  this  country  a  world¬ 
wide  supremacy  on  both  land  and  sea. 
One  of  our  great  tri-planes  c-an  close  this 
war  witihin  (K)  days  after  it  is  erected 
.and  in  the  air.”  If  this  airship  can  ac¬ 
complish  all  that  is  claimed  for  it.  it  bids 
fair  to  supplant  all  the  modern  navies 
and  armies  of  the  great  powe'rs  of  the 
w'orld.  AAMth  such  passibilities  for  this 
aero-craft,  it  should  not  be  necessary  for 
the  company  to  make  appeals  to  country 
people  of  small  means'  on  ptitriotic 
grounds,  as  the  circular  letter  does,  in 
order  to  finance  the  proposition.  If  there 
wore  any  good  prospects  of  the  claims 
being  realized,  men  in  institutions  with 
large  cai>ital  would  be  knocking  at  the 
door  of  the  i)romoters  to  got  in  OJi  the 
proposition  and  the  frantic  appeals  to 
i'ountry  people  in  tins  cii'cular  would  be 
unnecessary. 

I.ike  many  of  your  readers  I  am  much 
interested  in  the  Publisher’s  Desk  page. 
After  glancing  at  the  title  page  and  look¬ 
ing  over  the  editorials,  I  turn  to  the  page 
containing  this  de])ai'tment.  This  I  find 
to  be  the  best  exposition  of  the  old  adage 
“liook  before  you  leap”  that  comes  to  my 
desk,  and  I  consider  Tine  lA.  N.-Y.  the 
best  all-around  agricultural  pajier  to  be 
had.  C.  11.  M. 

Iowa. 

This  commendation  from  Iowa  is  grat¬ 
ifying  because  of  the  many  re.ally  meri¬ 
torious  farm  publications  in  that  section 
of  the  country.  If  “Publisher’s  Desk” 
can  impress  upon  farmers  the  wisdom  of 
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thoroughl.v  investigating  a  proposition 
before  going  into  it — just  ;is  a  banker  or 
business  man  would  do  under  like  cir¬ 
cumstances — we  shall  feel  that  a  great 
deal  has  been  .accomplished.  Dur  corre¬ 
spondence  indicates  that  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  our  people  .are  investigating  the 
standing  of  houses  Indore  shiiiping  pro¬ 
duce  or  entering  into  other  transac¬ 
tions  with  them.  I’lie  motto,  “Look  be¬ 
fore  you  leap,”  is  an  excellent  one  for  all 
to  follow. 

(.'ould  you  tell  me  .something  about 
M.  S.  Lupher  or  .Tames  Henderson,  of 
I.ancaster,  ().,  oil  operators?  ’I'he.v  are 
in  our  locality  leasing  land  for  the  pur- 
l)Ose  of  oil  or  gas.  They  agree  to  give  the 
farmers  an  eighth  of  the  share  if  they 
strike  oil.  I  have  great  indiiaitions  of 
oil  on  my  farm,  but  I  want  to  know  wh.at 
I  am  doing.  E.  .T.  n. 

I  ielaware. 

AA^e  have  had  inquiries  about  “oil  and 
gas  leases”  from  many  sections  of  the 
country.  AA'e  know  nothing  of  the  par¬ 
ties  .soliciting  tho.se  leases  or  what  their 
purposes  may  be.  If  the  individuals  are 
acting  in  good  f.iith  they  should  reveal 
their  re.sponsibility  to  farmers  whom 
they  ask  to  grant  the  privileges.  Un¬ 
less  the  responsibility  of  the  jiarties  is 
estiiblished  bey<»nd  <|Uestion  the  farmer 
would  be  bound  by  the  condition  of  the 
lease  and  would  h.'ive  no  redi'ess  for  any 
damage  which  he  might  sufl'er,-  If  the  in¬ 
dividuals  mentioned  repi'e.sent  responsible 
operating  firms  then  the  linns  in  que.stion 
should  be  a  it.arty  to  the  lease.  Our  ad- 
vic(*  to  fanners  is  to  refuse  to  sign  leases 
until  the  jibove  conditions  are  complied 
with  and  it  is  alwa.vs  advisable  to  get 
the  advice  of  an  attorney  on  such  con¬ 
tracts  before  entering  into  them. 

AA'ill  you  give  me  any  information  you 
may  have  about  the  ( 'oininonwealth 
Fiiiiince  Corporation,  120  Proadway,  N. 
A'.?  Their  ])romoter  talks  well.  AA’^ould 
you  advise  investing  in  it?  o.  o,  M, 

Connecticut. 

Commonwealth  Finance  C-orporation 
was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  South 
Dakota  on  .Inly  1,  1010,  with  an  author¬ 
ized  capit.il  stock  of  $10,000,000  pre¬ 
ferred  and  $7, 500, (XX)  common  stock.  AA’’e 
understand  the  pui'iio.se  of  foi'ining  this 
corporation  is  to  finance  the  purcha.se  of 
commercial  iind  jjleasure  automobiles  on 
the  time  payment  plan  by^  taking  the 
notes  of  the  purchaser  secured  by  condi¬ 
tional  bill  of  sale  on  chattel  mortgage  on 
the  car  purchased.  A  proposition  of  this 
kind  and  of  this  magnitude  is  a  pi’oper 
one  for  consideration  of  bankers  and 
men  of  large  means,  but  in  our  estimation 
is  no  place  for  the  investment  of  the 
small  savings  of  country  peoide.  The 
concern  does  not  aitpoar  as  y(>t  to  h.ave 
gotten  beyond  the  stock-selling  stage  and 
when  it  has  rai.sed  sufficient  capital  to 
carry  the  plan  into  effect,  its  success  re¬ 
mains  to  be  demonsti'iited. 

That  a  petition  in  bankruptcy  had  been 
filed  against  the  F.  R.  Mills  Company, 
conducting  an  extei.sive  niiiil  order  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  sale  of  seeds  at  Rose  Hill, 
became  known  here  yesterday.  Charles 
A.  Richardson  of  this  city  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  receiver. 

Frank  R.  Hodges  of  AA'aters  «&  Hodges, 
attorneys  for  the  receiver,  said  yesterday 
that  the  apparent  debts  of  the  seed  con¬ 
cern  aggregate  .$110,(X)0.  An  inventory 
is  now  being  made  at  Rose  Hill  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  a.ssets. — Svracuse  Post-Stan¬ 
dard. 

Mr.  Alills’  troubles  seem  to  multiply — 
only  a  few  weeks  ago  an  indictment 
charging  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails  was 
dismissed  by  motion  of  the  U.  S.  District 
Attorney.  It  does  not  appear  in  the  above 
report  that  the  Mississiippi  land  develop¬ 
ment  conducted  by  Mr.  Alills  i.s  involved 
in  the  bankimptcy  proceeding.  The  old 
adage,  “honesty  is  the  best  policy”  could 
not  be  better  illustrated  than  by  Mr. 
Milks’  career.  At  .-i  time  when  trust¬ 
worthy  seedsmen  are  working  night  and 
day  to  fill  orders  and  reaping  well-de¬ 
served  profits,  the  Rose*  Hill  concein  is 
forced  into  bankruptcy.  It  is  the  logical 
result  of  Air.  Alills’  methods  of  deception 
in  his  dealings  with  the  seed  buying  jiub- 
lic,  together  with  his  disposition  to  pro¬ 
mote  easy  money  .schemes  such  .as  selling 
stock  in  the  American  Ginseng  Co.,  the 
Canadian  mining,  and  Alissis.sipi»i  land 
schemes. 


“He  said  1  was  an  addlepated  jackass. 
AA’hat  would  you  advise  me  to  do  about 
it?”  “'See  a  good  veterinary.” — Rostou 
Transcript. 


Better 


Silage 


Helps  To  Increase  Stock  Profits 

These  animals  were  fed  on  silage  cut 
by  Silver’s  “Ohio.”  Note  their  records. 
“Ohio”  cut  silage  makes  better  feed  than 
ordinary  silage.  Better  because  it’s  cut  mc)re  uni¬ 
form-packs  air-tight  in  the  silo— free  from  air 
pockets— mold-proof— ferments  properly— gives 
the  animal  all  of  the  good  food  value  of  the  corn 
or  silage  material. 

Silverls‘‘Ohio’ 

Ihe  Logical  Silo  Filler 

The  secret  of  cutting  Silverlzed  silage  Is  all  In  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  “Ohio”— the  pioneer  silo  filler.  The  strength  of 
the  machine,  the  giant  grip  feed  rollers,  and  double-bearing, 
non-springing  knife  cylinder  all  combine  to  give  you  a  fine, 
evenly-cut  silage  no  matter  how  hard  you  crowd  the  ma¬ 
chine.  You  can  set  the  knives  at  half  inch  cut  and  you 
half  inch.  With  heavy  bearings  at  MA  ends,  they  cannot 
spring  away  from  the  cutter  bar.  Silage  is  all  mold-proof— 
no  shreds  nor  leaves  can  work  through. 

But  there  are  many  other  big  features  in  the  “OHIO.”  The 
beater  feed,  friction  reverse,  direct  drive,  single  lever  con- 
trol.non-explosive  blower,  etc.  Write  and  let  us  tell  you 
about  them— and  why  more  “Ohios”  are  used  by  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  and  Colleges  than  all  other  fillers. 
Backed  by  62  years’  manufacturing  experience. 

Two  Books — FREE 

One  is  our  four-color  catalog.  The  other  is  our  booklet  on 
“Silverized  Silage.”  AVrite  for  them  today. 

The  Silver  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  364 ,  Salem,  0. 


High  Lawn  H.  Dekol 

25592.5  lbs.  milk; 
1247.92  lbs.  butter 
in  365  days 


Banostine  Belle 
Dekol 

27404.4  lbs.  milk; 
1322.92  lbs.  butter 
in  365  days 


Animals  illustrated  here  are  ou<ned  by  the  Maple- 
crest  Stock  Farm  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  They 
have  had  an  ''Ohio"  Cutter  fur  about  12  years. 

Silver’s“Ohio”lsmade 
in  seven  sizes  —  fit 
any  farmer’s  needs.  40 
to  300  tons  a  day.  Four 
horsepower  up  to  big 
tractor  power. 

Special  Light  Draft 
Model  —  adapted  for 
home  silo  filling.  For 
four  to  ten  horse¬ 
power  gas  engine. 

Write  for  three-color 
folder  on  these. 


Maplecrest  Pontiac 
Flora  Kartog 
25106.3  lbs.  milk; 
1232.64  lbs.  buUer 
in  365  days 


Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmers’  big  questions. 
How  can  1  grow  crops  with  less  help? 
How  dig  potatoes  with  fewer  horses 
and  men?  How  save  every  tuber 
before  the  frost  and  in  time  for  the 
best  market?  j.  . 

IRON  AGE  FoSm,., 


will  dig  your  potatoes  in  two- 
thirds  tho  usual  time.  Saves  two 
horses  for  other  work.  Operated 
by  4  1-2  H.  P.  air-cooled  "New 
Way”  Engine.  You  can  stop  the 
Digger  a:  d  the  engine  will  clear 
the  machine.  Automatic  throw- 
out  clutch  prevents  breakage. 
Knprlne  Ih  Quickly  interchanfceaiile 
for  Iron  Airo  Eiijduo  Sprayer,  We  al.'io 
make  three  other  stylea,  one  of  which 
will  Burely  meet  your  condition.  We 
make  a  full  lino  of  potato  machinery. 
Send  for  booklet  today. 

Co.,  Box  2  N  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


If  the  Cow  had  her  say 
it  would  be  “a 
HARDER  SILO’* 

Better  Fooct 
Sweeter  Silage 


Build  Your  Own  Mixer 


_  r,  yoa  can  buy  the  complete  machine  of  us.  Save  biir 
money cithor  way.  Fricoa  Sll.&O  up.  Wo  furnish  free 
k  plana  alum?  with  our  iron  parts  0o  youenn  build  your  own 
^  mixer  at  amall  cost.  Sheldon  Hatch  Mixers  save  their 
I  coston  a  Kimrlo  job.  Ideal  for  farm  use.  Made  by  a  far¬ 
mer  for  farmers.  Mixl^  l-2cubic  feetaminute.  Keep 
1  to  6  men  busy.  Do  work  equal  to  $400  mixers. 

i  Get  Free  Catalogand  Special  Offer 

^  1_  ShowaourfnlTlinoofmixerBWhich orceold 

k  direct  to  you  on  etroni?  gitaranteo.  30  dava 
trial. Ten  men  wantodfn  every  county  rifirnt 
DOW  to  acceptour  special  offerwhich  will 
help  you  secure  a  machine  at  little  or  no 
cost.  Bi^  chance  to  make  $10  to  $20  a  day 
concretmirin  your  section.  Writotoaay« 
SHELDON  MFG.COe 
Box  9276  Nehawka,  Neb* 


jSbx  / 1 


Every  Dairy  Iarmer 
Needs  This 

FREE  BOOK 


It  tells  all 
about  Silos 
and  Silage 

WRITE  FOR 
IT  TO-DAY 


Farder  ‘Mfg.  Co. 
Cohleshil  NY. 


Own  Concrete 


Winner  Opening 
Silo  Roof 

Gives  6  to  9  feet  more  silo 
space  and  15  to  40  tons 
more  silage  worth  up  to 
$160eachyear.  Delivered 
prices  quoted.  Special  dis¬ 
count  to  Early  buyers. 

Act  quickly.  Write  to  day. 
Silo  Specialty  Mfg.  Co.. 
237  19tb  Sl  Clinton,  Iowa. 
Market  Bank  Bld^.  Minneai>olia.  Minik 


Green  Mountain  Silos 

Cannot  Blow  Over 

Our  new  .system  of  guy  wires  holds 
tho  silo  firm  la  any  wind  (wo 
guara.nteo  it).  All  staves  arg 
treated  with  creosote  oU  preserva¬ 
tive;  hoops  are  extra  strong;  doors 
lit  tight — like  a  refrigerator.  Write 
today  for  Green  Mountain  Silo 
literature. 
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^^ave  $ilo  Money! 

5  ft.  more  capacity  for  same  money  with 
^Glohe  extension  roof.  Window  EKEE.  Also 
1  big  cash  and  early  shipment  discounts.  A 


GLOBE  SILO  —now.^^ 

'  means  big  money  saved.  Write  for  de¬ 
tails  and  prices  QUICK  to  GLOBE  SILO 
CO.,  2-12  Willow  Street,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 


k 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOII 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
guaranteed  MONEY-SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 
-SlUOSv'.' 


strongest  built.simolest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  tlie  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoopT- 
contlnuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  pet. 
manent  ladder  are  some,  of  the  unusual  features,.  Tho 
nn??mai«nXsilo  Co.,  113  Flood  Bide.  Mcadvllle,  Fa 


8  X  16ft 
19  17 


•ARUNDEL  SILO  *7-3 


OUR  1917  Arundel 
Silo,  built  of  2-inch 
pine,  creo-dipped,  is  ever¬ 
lasting.  8  X  16  ft.  $73. 
All  other  sizes  as  low 
priced  in  proportion.  Buy 
now.  Delivery  will  be 
made  whenever  you  say. 

;;  Write  for  Special  :: 
::  Circular  No.  25  ;; 


THE  BALTIMORE  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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(Contiiniecl  from  page  G72) 

STRONG  JfARKET  FOR  FIELD  BEAN.S. 

(iovornineut  buying  for  army  use  is 
credited  with  the  sustained  strength  of 
the  bean  situation,  and  dealers  expect 
still  more  buying  to  occur  of  this  kind. 
The  i-egular  trade  has  been  afraid  of  the 
high  prices  for  some  time  now,  but  each 
time  they  have  held  off  they  have  been 
forced  to  jiay  even  more.  Leading  varie¬ 
ties  sell  at  .$10  per  bushel,  with  yellow 
eye  and  red  kidney  around  $9. 

VEGICT’ ARLES  TEND  LOWER. 

While  a  few  lines  are  steady  in  price 
most  native  and  hothouse  truck  is  grad¬ 
ually  coming  to  sell  for  less  money  as 
the  season  advances  and  supplies  in¬ 
crease.  Native  dandelions  are  60  to  75c 
box ;  parsnips,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  hothouse 
rhubarb,  5  to  7c  lb. ;  radishes,  50c  doz. 
bunches ;  hothouse  beets,  $2  doz.  bunches  ; 
lettuce,  75c  to  $1  box ;  cucumbers,  No.  1 
are  $5  box.  Southern  onions,  asparagus, 
peas,  tomatoes  have  declined  sharply. 
On  the  local  trucking  crop  outlook,  Gus- 
tin  &  Saunders  said  :  “From  the  talk  of 
those  who  come  to  market,  we  judge  the 
i-egular  gardeners  will  plant  same  as  last 
year  or  less,  because  they  can’t  get  the 
help  to  take  care  of  it.”  Another  dealer 
observed :  “Outsiders  are  planting  near 
lloston  a  great  deal  more  truck  than  most 
peojde  are  aware  of.  It  will  be  poor 
grade,  but  most  of  it  will  be  used.  But 
much  of  this  emergency  work  is  started 
by  men  who  do  not  know  the  inside  of 
farming.  Some  of  them  look  at  it  as  a 
kind  of  Summer  sport.  Instead  of  plow¬ 
ing  so  many  golf  links  and  old  commons 
they  would  raise  more  good  stuff  if  they 
would  help  some  good  farmer,  or  they 
could  get  some  good  land  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  can’t  use  this  year,  and  get  an  expert 
farmer  or  gardener  to  take  charge.  Other- 
wi.se  consider.able  good  seed  will  be  woi'se 
than  wasted.” 

/U’PLES  I.OWER. 

It  is  generally  admitted  by  dealers  that 
api)les  are  off  at  least  25  cents.  The 
salesmen  hang  on  to  a  customer  jiersist- 
ently,  and  often  end  b.v  cutting  the  jirice. 
No.  1  Baldwins  may  be  (juoted  $.3.50  to 
$5,  few  higher.  No.  2s  are  $,3  to  $3..50. 
'I'he  remaining  .stock  is  not  large,  but 
light  demand  is  blamed  for  the  state  of 
the  market.  Granberries  are  closing  the 
season  at  $^  to  ,$9  per  bbl.  as  top  price, 
but  shrinkage  and  costs  considered,  hold¬ 
ing  them  w’as  hardly  a  great  .success. 

HAY  AND  MILL  FEED. 

While  quotations  of  hay  have  not 
changed  much,  dealers  find  a  better  mar¬ 
ket  in  some  ways.  “Conditions  are 
hrigbtening  a  little.”  remark  C.  F.  &  G. 
5.  Eddy.  “But  the  improvement  is  in 


the  best  grades  which  bring  .$20..50  to 
.$22.  Receipts  are  lighter ;  so  much  at¬ 
tention  is  being  given  to  planting  that 
there  is  less  time  for  shipments.  The 
train  situation  is  still  abnormal.  Less 
land  will  be  in  hay  this  year  on  account 
of  so  much  being  plowed  for  tillage 
crops.  Freight  rates  are  higher.  The 
hay  trade  has  had  a  long,  hard  pull,  and 
it  seems  time  to.  call  the  turn,  tempor¬ 
arily,  at  least.” 

In  the  feed  market  it  is  the  old  story 
of  extreme  prices,  followed  by  others  still 
higher  from  week  to  week.  Corn  meal  is 
now  $.3.25  to  $.3..30  per  bag  by  the  car¬ 
load.  and  wheat  feeds  are  very  high,  but 
some  of  the  by-products  have  not  ad¬ 
vanced  so  fast.  Catlin  Bros,  ^ay  :  “We 
do  not  venture  to  urge  dealei's  nor  feed¬ 
ers  to  buy  far  ahead  of  needs,  at  these 
jirices.  Cottonseed  meal  is  $45.50  to 
$49,  the  per  cent,  of  protein  ranging 
from  .30  to  41.  Its  price  is  about  that  of 
wheat  middlings.  T.inseed  and  gluten  are 
$47,  but  hominy  feed  is  $01.” 

ACTIVE  TRADE  IN  LIVE  STOCK. 

.Tudging  by  the  rush  to  ship  calves  from 
New  York  State  and  Northern  New  Eng¬ 
land.  not  much  young  stock  is  kept  to  be 
raised  on  the  farms.  Single  shipments 
of  l.tXK)  to  l.,500  have  occurred.  Prices 
are  good'  considering  the  liberal  supply, 
top  gi'iules  selling  at  1,3.  but  most  do  not 
reach  that  figure,  buyers  having  the  sit¬ 
uation  in  their  favor.  Best  beef  cattle 
bring  10  to  11;  fair,  8  to  10.  Cows  and 
bulls  of  usual  stock  and  condition  range 
from  5  to  8c  mostly.  Top  for  hogs  is 
now'  lOc;  lambs,  12  to  1.3c;  sheep.  9  to 
10c.  G.  B.  F. 


Crops  and  Farm  News 

T-iist  year  was  a  very  poor  year  for  us. 
Corn  was  about  one-half  crop,  wheat, 
one-third,  and  oats,  one-fourth.  _  Hay 
very  poor.  Rye  uot  much  raised  in  this 
section ;  wheat  looking  very  bad ;  bran, 
$2.25,  middlings.  .$2.50  per  100  lbs.;  corn, 
$1..35 ;  wheat,  .$2.00 ;  oats,  7.5  cents ; 
milk,  .32c  per  gallon.  Hogs,  $15  per  100; 
cattle  from  6  to  12c;  calves,  8  to  12e; 
hay,  $15  per  ton;  sheep,  11  to  12c;  pota¬ 
toes,  ,$4  per  bushel;  bntter.  42c;  poultry, 
hens,  live,  20c ;  dressed,  .35c ;  spnngers, 
dressed,  .oOc.  We  are  putting  forth  every 
f'ffort  this  year  to  raise  more  than  we  did 
last  year.  J,  w.  T. 

Vigo  Co.,  Ind. 

Bran  is  very  scarce,  retailing_at  $.50 
jK’r  ton  ;  middlings  are  around  $.55 ;  corn, 
$1.80  per  bushel ;  oats,  OOc.  We  raise 
Winter  wheat  enough  for  home  use ; 
some  farmers  have  some  to  sell.  Wheat 
is  looking  very  well  at  present,  but  it  is 
too  thin  to  make  a  good  crop ;  there  is 
very  little  rye  raised  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood  ;  our  money  crop  is  tobacco  as  (jur 
lands  are  more  adapted  to  fine,  dark  to¬ 
bacco;  but  under  iireseiit  conditions  they 
are  trying  to  raise  more  grain.  We  sow 
Crimson  clover  in  the  Fall,  to  plow  un¬ 
der  in  the  Spring  for  com.  A  great 
many  peas  are  planted  for  land  imiuove- 
ment.  Winter  oats  will  be  a  very  liglit 
crop  as  they  are  very  nearly  all  killed 
out.  There  are  very  few  Spring  oats 
sown  as  we  cannot  raise  them.  We  do 
not  rai.se  a  large  (juantity  of  hay,  but 
that  is  the  cheapest  thing  we  have  in  the 
Avay  of  feed.  Hams,  25  to  50 ;  eggs,  25  ; 
butter,  25.  People  are  preparing  for  a 
large  crop  of  corn  and  beans,  and  all 
kinds  of  eatables,  .1.  D.  C. 

Appomatox  Co.,  Va. 


I  notice  a  reader  from  5Iichigan  wants 
to  know  how  to  get  rid  of  Mice  on  a  heifer, 
and  A.  S.  A.  recommends  using  sulphur 
for  this  purpose.  I  would  not  think  it 
wise  to  use  sulphur  on  any  animal _  to 
the  extent  neces.sary  to  rid  it  of  lice. 
First,  if  sulphur  gets  'into  the  eyes  it  is 
very  painful,  and  if  the  day  happens  to 
be  sunny  there  is  danger  of  the  fumes 
injuring  the  hide.  About  as  simple  a 
remedy  as  any  is  to  mix  sufficient  good 
grade  tobacco  dust  and  coal  ashes  in 
equal  parts,  and  throw  the  calf,  and  rub 
this  mixtui'e  thoroughly  into  the  hair. 
I.et  the  calf  go  for  a  week  or  so  then  re¬ 
peat  and  I  am  sure  the  Michigan  reader 
will  have  no  further  trouble  if  his  stable 
is  clean.  But  the  stable,  too,  must  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  with  some  oil  prepar¬ 
ation,  good  disinfectants  are  adverti.sed 
in  3Tie  R.  N.-Y.  W.  II.  M. 

Long  Island, 


Poultry  Troubles 

1.  We  have  had  chickens  partly  grown 
that  had  fits.  They  would  start  running 
and  s(juawking,  run  a  short  distance  then 
stop,  sit  down  and  act  stupid.  Then 
they  stagger  and  go  backw'ard.s*.  What 
is  the  cau.se  and  can  it  be  prevented.  2. 
We  have  White  AVyandotte  and  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  Have  kept  them  together 
this  AViniter;  will  .separate  them  before 
saving  eggs  for  hatching.  How  soon  after 
separating  can  eggs  be  used  for  setting 
and  have  them  pure  'breeds.  .3.  Several 
of  the  hens  have  one,  some  two,  sores 
at  one  side  of  the  vent. '  They  look  as 
if  they  had  been  torn  or  cut.  AA’'ould 
rats  or  wea.sels  bite  hens  to  cause  it  or 
would  they  pick  each  other?  Rats  have 
dug  through  the  floor  (which  is  dirt). 
AVeasels  have  been  seen,  but  uot  in  the 
henhouse,  E.  l.  s. 

1.  Evidently  a  symptom  of  disturbance 
of  the  nerve  centers  and  (juite  possibly 
due  to  intestinal  irritation,  such  as  might 
be  caused  by  an  excessive  number  of  jjar- 
asites  inhabiting  that  tract.  I  would 
suggest  giving  the  affected  bird  a  half 
toaspoonful  of  spirits  of  turpentine 


mixed  with  an  equal  amount  of  castor, 
or  other  bland,  oil  and  repeating  the 
dose  if  it  does  not  physic  the  fowl.  If 
the  trouble  is  due  to  chronic  disease  of 
the  brain  or  other  nerve  center,  nothing 
can  be  done,  but  a  simple  physic  would 
undoubtedly  relieve  many  of  these  cases. 

2.  No  definite  time  can  be  fixed  but 
two  weeks  would  be  the  probable  mini¬ 
mum  and  three  would  be  better. 

.3.  Fowls  that  are  closely  confined  are 
very  apt  to  get  the  vice  of  picking  at 
each  other  and  tearing  the  vent,  frequent¬ 
ly  pursuing  the  victim  until  it  is  killed. 
I  should  remove  promptly  any  bird  hav¬ 
ing  been  so  attacke<l  and  endeavor  to 
distract  the  attention  of  the  offending 
fowls  by  giving  them  as  much  liberty  as 
possible.  The  vice,  once  iiccjuired,  is 
quit)?  apt  to  prove  almost  in.'radicable. 

M.  R.  I). 


187  ACRE  FARM, 

lent  neighborhood  ;  timber  worth  $1000.  I’rice 
only  $5000.  Come  and  inspect  this  bargain  at  once. 

Dichmond-Washinglon  Farm  Agency,  Inc.,  Fredericksburg. Va. 

nA  VAII  AVe  have  many  able-bodied  young 

II V  lUU  men,  mostly  witliout  farming 
experienee,  who  wish  to  work 

H  IT  C  n  on  farms.  If  you  need  a  good, 

H  b  k  If  steady  sober  man,  write  for  an 
_  H  a  a  orderblank.Onrsisapbilanthrop- 
r  A  H  M  organization  and  we  make  no 

■  charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

II  C 1  p  7  THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
^  ■  176  Second  Avenue  New  York  City 

Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received  recent¬ 
ly,  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each  other’s  wants. 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  it 
known  here.  This  Rate  will  be  5  Cents  a  word,  pay¬ 
able  in  advance.  The  name  and  address  mu.st  be 
counted  as  part  of  tlie  advertisement.  No  display 
type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products.  Help  and  Po.si- 
tions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only.  Deal¬ 
ers,  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers’  announce¬ 
ments  not  admitted  here.  Poultry.  Eggs  and  otlier 
live  stock  advertisements  will  go  under  proper  head¬ 
ings  on  other  pages.  Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements 
will  not  be  accepted  for  this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
fo  appear  In  the  following  week’s  Issue. 

Farm  Help  Wanted 

WANTED— Men  who  can  milk  15  cows  im  other 
experience  necessary;  certified  milk  dairy,  27 
miles  from  New  York;  no  boozers.  Address  NO, 
2035,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — .V  married  man,  sober  and  steady, 
reliable,  to  work  on  a  dairy  farm,  20  cows,  .$40 
a  month  by  the  year;  good  tenant  house;  good 
garden,  hen  house  and  the  privilege  of  keeiiing 
fowls,  fuel,  milk,  apples,  and  potatoes,  from 
matured  crop;  references  retpiired;  wife  must 
be  of  good  cliaraeter.  SCOTT  GILLET'!'.  Homer, 
N.  A’.,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Box  29;  telephone  2F.3, 
Ilomer, 

REI.I.VBLE  WOM.VN  for  hon.sework  on  a  farm; 

tiiree  adults;  good  lioiiic  and  wages.  MRS. 
M.  B.  ’TERRILL,  Hawleyville.  Conn. 

WAN'TED— -American  lad  '14  to  15)  light  vine¬ 
yard  work;  permanent  lioiiie  and  Inisiness. 
Address  NO.  2189,  care  Rural  .New-A'orker, 

WAN'TED — Tlioroiighly  competent  farmer  for 
(iO-acre  farm  near  New  York.  Must  under¬ 
stand  cows,  chickens,  orchards  and  general 
crops.  Wife  imist  be  good  bntter  maker,  and 
references  must  certif.v  to  the  alisoliile  cteaii- 
liness  and  neatness  of  both.  Afnst  board  tliree 
men  regnlarlv  employed  under  farmer.  AA'agos 
$90  and  bouse.  NO.  2190,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

W.VNTED — ^Single  men  to  work  in  an  institin- 
tion.  either  as  attendants  or  teamsters.  Sal¬ 
ary  $35  a  montli  and  maintenance.  Si-iid  ref¬ 
erences  with  application.  Apply  to  SUPERIN- 
TENDEN'T,  Letchwortli  Village.  Thiells,  N.  Y. 

W.VNTED — Married'  man  to  work  on  farm; 

wages  fifty  dollars  a  month  with  house,  wood 
and  garden.  Address  A.,  Box  200,  Madison 
Square  Post  Office,  New  York. 

WANTED — Efficient  lionsekeeper  on  stock  farm. 

General  lionsework  for  six  pt-rsons,  power 
washing.  Give  full  iiarticnlars,  references, 

compensation  required,  in  first  letter.  L.  M. 
TAYLOR,  T^banon,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Married  man,  reliable  and  trust¬ 
worthy,  to  take  charge  of  creamery  located 
near  Doylesrtown,  Penna.;  state  experience  and 
salary  expected  in  first  letter.  W.  F.  H.VAS, 
Jenkintown  P.  0.,  Mont.  Co.,  Pa, 

AA'ANTED — Married  man  for  general  fanning 
(whose  wife  is  a  good  cook),  to  boiinl  a  few 
men.  Furnished  house.  State  wag)'s  and  refer¬ 
ences  in  first  letter.  NO.  2194,  cai  ;  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FOUR  FARMS  for  sale,  chicken,  fruit  and  truck. 

HARRY  A'AIL,  owner,  New  Milford,  Orange 
Co.,  N.  Y. 

DAIRY  FARM  FOR  SALE— 211  acres,  carry  40 
cows,  team,  ’good  buildings,  nicely  situab-d, 
concrete  floors,  12-roomed  house;  modern  con¬ 
veniences,  never  failing  springs,  45°F.  Grainl 
situation  for  lake;  six  miles  to  railroad;  on  R. 
P.  D. ;  with  or  witliout  stock.  A.  L.  THORING- 
TON,  Roscoe,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 

FOR  SALE — Ideal  country  home  and'  produi-ing 
dairy  farm  in  heantifiil  Southern  Michigan  to 
be  sacrificed;  steam  railroad  with  siding  for 
direct  shipments;  large,  roomy  house,  partially 
furnished:  go)Kl  barns,  14  acres  vineyard,  grapes 
liandled  throngli  association,  8  acres  woods,  bal¬ 
ance  all  tillable;  $11,000  for  17(i  acres,  includ'- 
Ing  cows',  2  teams,  tools  ami  full  working  outfit. 
Ready  for  immediate  occupancy  and  living  from 
start.  Full  details.  JOHN  N.  EMERY,  care 
117  Roosevelt  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

FOR  S.ALE — Three  siuall  farms,  4  to  12  acres, 
with  buildings:  no  agents.  Write  BOX  87, 
Kings  Park,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Fully  e)iuippcd  poultry  farm,  12 
acres,  witiiin  village  limits;  ideally  located; 
laying  houses  accommodnte  2,500  hens.  Peach 
and  cherry  orchards  in  bearing.  House  with 
plumbing,  steam  heat,  electricity.  STONY- 

WOLD  POUI.I'RY  F.VRM,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

FOlf  S.VLE — 5-acre  corner  lot,  New  Jersey; 

suitable  truck  and  poultry;  price  reasonable. 
NO.  2188,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WH.VT  HAVE  YOU  to  exchange  for  a  brick 
block  ill  Cuiiideii,  N.  Y.;  good  income.  LOCK 
BOX  305,  Norfolk,  N.  Y. 


MODERN  New  York  City  suburban  Iioiiic:  will 
exchange  for  farm  Coliiiiibia,  Albany,  Rens¬ 
selaer  counties  preferred.  J.  II.CEl'FN  !'R, 
Crestwood.  N.  Y. 


F’OR  SAI.E— 30  acres  poultry  and  fruit  farm, 
well  located,  all  tillable,  good  buibrings; 
equipment,  $2,000,  FRED  STAHL,  Hannibal, 

N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — .V  milk  distributing  business,  es¬ 
tablished  50  years;  would  excliange  for  farm; 
great  opportunity.  Address  MILK,  No.  2187, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  or  gen¬ 
tle  foreman  in  saddle  or  boarding  stable;  can 
handle  -  horses  and  mules;  city  or  country; 
sotwr,  married,  41  years,  with  children,  speak 
good  English;  want  steady  job;  good  refer¬ 
ences.  LOUIS  EIGNER,  2235  Ramsey  St.,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md. 


A'OUNO  M.\N  desires  position  on  a  commercial 
potiltry  farm;  liave  charge  of  poultry  farm 
now:  state  salary  paid.  NO.  2180,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  desires  position  to  assist  super¬ 
intendent  on  dairy  farm  or  take  care  of  dairy 
farm  for  an  appreciative  elderly  couple;  three 
summers’  experience  on  farms  and  a  R.  S.  grad¬ 
uate  Connecticut  Agricultural  College;  estate 
preferred';  state  salary  paid.  NO.  2181,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — May  fifteenth,  another  job  as  farm 
manager,  reason,  owner  of  present  projiosition 
selling  out.  Am  lifetime  farmer,  Cornell  (agri¬ 
cultural)  preparation;  five  years’  experienee  farm 
manager,  former  farm  bureau  assistant,  operate 
gas  and  steam  machinery;  handle  all  kinds  help 
by  working  directly  with  m.v  men  in  held  and 
barns;  absolutely  temperate;  references  of 
character  and  ability.  Address  NO.  2170,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  FARM  AIANAGBR,  with  20  years’ 
practical  experience,  wishes  to  engage;  fitted 
to  handle  large  proposition.  NO.  2174,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker, 


EXPERIENCED  orchard  han<l  wishes  work  in 
peach  or  apple  orchards  on  fruit  and  truck 
farm  in  south  Jei'sey  or  elsewhere.  NO.  2185, 
care  Rural  New-A’orker. 


AVANTED — Position  as  housekeeper,  widow  (37) 
refined,  conscientious,  witli  two  children,  4 
and  C;  capable  of  taking  entire  charge;  small 
salary;  r)-fercnce  exchanged.  NO.  218(1,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  Experienced  Poultryman  wants 
position  on  gentleman’s  estate.  Address 
POULTRYMAN,  28  Allen  St.,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Foreman’s  or  responsil)le  job — fruil 
farm.  Practical  and  college  training;  good  ref¬ 
erences;  single}  age  22;  now  employed;  job  I  can 
take  interest  in;  good  wages  and  living  (|uar- 
ters;  dairy  and  market  milk  experience.  F‘.  C. 
BARBOUR,  Aspers,  Pa. 


POT'LTRY  JIAN  desires  imsltion  on  commercial 
piant  or  gentleman’s  estate.  Can  give  excel¬ 
lent  references,  NO.  2102,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


W.VNTED — Light  work  by  an  elderly  Christian 
gentleman,  good  home.  NO.  2193,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Position  as  working  farm  manager; 

single,  nearly  21;  graduate  of  agricultural  higli 
school;  brought  up  on  fruit,  poultry  and  grain 
farm;  desires  position  along  same  line  of  work: 
no  dairy;  experience  in  farm  machinery;  .$50  per 
month,  board  and  room;  neither  smoke,  drink 
nor  up  late  nights;  excellent  references  upon 
request.  NO.  2101,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I’OSriTON  as  assistant  manager  of  fruit  and 
truck  farm;  farm  experience;  agricultural 
training;  position  with  advancement  desired; 
state  all  particulars  in  first  letter.  NO.  2197, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRA'M.AN — .American,  single,  age  25;  ex- 
perleiu'ed;  prolitat)le  s<iuab  breeding;  haiufy 
with  tools;  best  references.  POULTRYMAN, 
47  Garrison  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


TAA'O  YOUNG  MEN,  20  years  of  age,  wish  posi¬ 
tion  on  general  farm,  having  some  practical 
experience;  state  full  particulars.  NO.  219(i, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  M.\N,  married,  two  ‘•Iiildren,  desires 
taking  care  of  small  place  for  next  winter, 
from  October  15,  1017.  FRED  M.  RICE,  Hunt¬ 
ington,  N.  Y.,  R.  F'.  D.  2. 


SINGLE  cattle  foreman  or  herdsman  now  open. 

Have  had  entire  charge  A.  R.  O.  work  on  3 
occasions  and  charge  of  help,  also  agricultural 
college  training;  present  position  2  years;  highly 
recommended;  prefer  Guernseys;  state  wages, 
etc.  NO.  2195,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE — 4-unit  Sharpies  Mechanical  Milker, 
in  good  condition,  gives  satisfaction,  selling  it 
because  have  sold  most  of  my  dairy;  German 
silver  buckets.  Price  $275.  NO.  2152,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Locust  lumber  in  logs  or  sawed  in 
planks.  H.  G.  PAYNE,  Sufferu,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S-ALE — Billy  goat  cart  harness,  $25. 
WM.  E.  STAFF,  Beverly,  N.  J. 


FOUR  MACK.VY  Colony  Brooders;  300  chick 
size;  slightly  used;  complete,  $12  each;  foui', 
$45.  JUST.V  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton, 

N.  Y. 


AI.F.ALF.V  H.VY  direct  from  grower;  nine  or 
ten  tons  No.  1  second  cutting  pea  green  Ai- 
falfa,  $18  ton,  F.  O.  B.  Trumansburg.  N.  Y. 
THOS.  J.  C.VR.AIAN,  Truman.sburg,  N.  Y. 


FOR  PURE  .AIAPLE  SYRUP  and  Sugar  write 
to  C.  J.  Yoder,  Grantsville,  Md. 


BLUE  HEN  BROODERS  No.  4,  .500  chick  size, 
1917  Model,  brand  new,  never  used.  Delay 
by  railroad  forced  us  to  pureliase  otlier  brooders, 
so  we  are  offering  these  at  a  sacrifice.  R)‘- 
ceived  from  the  manufacturer  le.ss  than  a  week 
ago,  never  uncrated,  $12.90  each.  BROOKSIDE 
POULTRY  F’AR.AIS,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.VLE — Tlireshitig  Outfit;  steam  traction 
engine  (15  horse),  thresliing  machine  and 
Ohio  hay  bailer;  all  in  good  condition.  Imiuin' 
FRANK  A.  ACER,  Lake  View  Earm,  Hunting- 
ton,  L.  I. 


F'OIt  SALFl — Mogul  8-lC  Tractor,  been  used  but 
little;  pilot  acetylene  outdoor  plant,  lOO  light 
generator;  liglits  and  fixtures  all  complete; 
never  been  installed;  a  bargain.  E.  R.  BUELL, 
Oriskany  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Handsome  rulilicr-tir)'il  ^'iri'  y:  fuB 
leather  e.xtension  top,  poll  and  sliafts.  Nearly 
new.  Have  no  use  for  it.  Bargain  for  quick 
buyer.  F.  J.  JONES,  Sauquoit,  N.  Y. 


Standard  of  Tire  Value 

A  PAIR  of  Fisk  Tires  on  your  car  will  prove  that  you  can’t 
buy  more  real  dollar-for-dollar  tire  value — that  “  when 
you  pay  more  than  Fisk  prices  you  pay  for  something  that 
does  not  exist.”  All  Fisk  Non-Skids  have  the  same  style 
traction  tread — strong,  actually  non-skid  and  exactly  right  for 
the  conditions  you  find  on  country  roads..  Buy  at  least  one 
pair!  Better  yet,  make  your  complete  tire  equipment  Fisk. 
Begin  right  now  to  learn  what  real  tire  satisfaction  is. 

Here  Is  An  Exclusive  Fisk  Feature 


. V(,.. r 


A  special  feature  of  Fisk  Tire  Value  is  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  Free  Service  through  Fisk  Branches  in 
more  than  125  principal  cities  throughout  the 
country.  There  are  Fisk  Branches  inyourState, 
where  your  home  dealer  buys  direct  and  is  al¬ 
ways  sure  of  promptest  attention  to  your  wants. 
And  when  the  Branch  is  convenient  you  can 


go  there  any  time,  whether  you  use  Fisl^  Tires  or 
no/,  and  make  use  of  the  only  uniform  and  com¬ 
plete  Free  Tire  service  in  the  country.  There 
is  no  charge  at  any  time  except  for  supplies 
and  actual  repairs.  Take  the  first  opportunity 
to  get  acquainted  with  Fisiz  Service,  Fisk  Organ¬ 
ization,  Fisk  Methods  and  Fisk  Products. 


The  Fisk  Rubber  Company 

of  N.  Y, 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

Pisk  Branches  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Yonkers,  Scranton,  Allentown,  Binghamton,  Elmira,  Albany,  Syracuse,  Utica, 
Rochester,  Buffalo,  Philadelphia,  Reading,  Harrisburg,  Erie,  Newark,  Youngstown,  Cleveland  and  Galesburg. 

Fisk  Dealers  Everywhere  (F) 

Your  Home  Dealer  Will  Recommend  Fisks  To  You 
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Sunday  Afternoon  on  the  Farm 


\Indel  Dairy  Barn — /.  E.  Kouspie%,  Judn,  I  Vis 


VlOq^YEAR 

Service  Station 


The  Larger  Purpose  These  Tires  Serve 


Business  today  is  so  illimitable  in  scope, 
so  far-reaching  in  its  activities,  opportunities 
for  personal  contact  between  producer  and 
user  are  few  and  far  between. 

We  cannot  stand  behind  a  counter,  and 
greet  you  as  you  come  in,  and  have  you 
know  us  and  our  aims  as  one  man  knows 
another. 

'I'he  whole  burden  of  justifying  us  and 
our  principles,  sustaining  the  good  will 
which  should  subsist  between  us,  devolves 
upon  the  only  agency  of  acquaintance  we 
have,  our  product. 

And  this,  our  product,  cannot  explain, 
extenuate,  apologize — it  can  ..pliold  us  only 
by  serving  truly  and  long — it  must  speak  in 
deeds,  not  words. 

Do  you  wonder  not  the  slightest  detail’ 
of  make-up  or  material  is  spared  to  make 
I  Goodyear  Tires  able  and  fine? 

> 

Why,  all  this  vast  and  elaborate  organi¬ 
zation  behind  them — all  the  effort  we  have 
made,  the  unresting  push  onward  through 
the  years  from  obscurity  to  dominance — our 
intentions,  trials,  hazards,  integrity  even  — 
these  vvere  as  nothing  did  the  tires  fail. 

But  they  do  720t  faiL 


Over  all  America,  from  the  Gulf  to  the 
Great  Lakes  and  between  the  Portlands, 
Goodyear  Tires  by  the  good  that  is  in  them 
serve  ably  their  larger  purpose. 

By  the  miles  they  give,  the  comfort  they 
provide,  the  untroubled  travel  they  insure, 
they  span  the  gap  between  maker  and  user 
with  a  structure  of  enduring  confidence. 

More  of  them  are  sold  in  the  United 
States  today  than  of  any  other  brand. 

Sometime  you  will  come  to  Goodyear 
Tires.  When  you  do,  buy  them  of  the 
Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealer  in  your 
neighborly  .d.  He’s  a  good  man  to  know. 

He  will  tell  you  why  you  should  have 
Goodyear  Tubes  inside  your  casings — better 
tubes.  It  will  be  well  to  listen  to  him,  his 
advice  is  valuable. 

Or  perhaps  he  may  talk  of  the  Goodyear 
Tire-Saver  Kit.  In  which  case,  also,  he’s 
worth  hearing,  as  the  Kit  is  worth  having. 
Like  the  Tubes,  the  Tires,  and  himself,  it  has 
a  part  in  getting  you  greater  mileage  at  less 
expense. 

The  (joodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

Akron,  Ohio 
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Hilled  or  Drilled  Corn 

A  Se*  of  Cost  Figures 

TVE  ACRES  OF  l,EA?triX(:. — Last  Fall  some 
one  started  a  discussimi  of  the  host  -way  to  jjroW 
— jji  liills  or  drills.  I  would  like  to  submit  my 
figures  herewith.  The  fi.gures  given  are  actual,  not 
approximate.  T  have  made  no  allowance  for  the 
rental  of  the  land  as  this  varies  so  much  in  differ¬ 
ent  localities  that  it  would  he  of  no  value  in  this 
article.  The  corn  Avas  not  weighed,  as  Ave  laid  no 
means  for  doing  so,  tln^  Aveight  being  (hdermimal  by 
the  height  to  AA'hich  the.  silo  was  filled.  With  onr 
corn  in  drills  Ave  filled  a  100-ton  silo  from  th'e  acres, 
il’lie  variety  of  corn  used  Avas  T.eaming.  We  ns\i- 
ally  plan  to  fill  the  silo  at  the  denting  period.  The 
season  Avas  A'ery  AA'et  so  that  the  Aveeds  had  a  good 
start  before  Ave  could  .get  on  the  ground  Avith  the 
cultivator.  This  Avas  in  1911.  We  laid  to  laand- 


hoe  the  crop  three  times  at  so  great  an  expense  that 
in  1912  we  put  in  hills,  live  acre.s  of  the  same  va¬ 
riety  Avhich  yielded  us  hut  :(i»proximately  80  toias. 


1911 

19M 

19i:i 

191:5 

Cost  r>  aeros 

CV,st  0  acres 

(IrilliMl  vickl 

('ost 

lulled  yield 

Cost 

100  toii.s 

ppr  acre 

UX»  tons 

per  acre 

Plowing  . 

..  .82;’, .10 

.04.02 

027.12 

,$4.52 

-Manuring  . 

. .  :’,2..50 

0..M> 

;59.1S 

(5.5:5 

IlarroAving  .... 

..  ]2.sri 

-.r>T 

1.5.:50 

2.5(5 

Fertilizer  . 

. .  Gl.rio 

12.20 

7:5.50 

12.25 

Seed  . 

4.S0 

.90 

4. SO 

.80 

Marking  . 

\ 

•  ».••• 

1.80 

.*50 

IManting  . 

o.*-’.". 

1 .2.-') 

7.50 

1.25 

Cultivating  .... 

. .  18.00 

;j.oo 

42.(50 

7.10 

Ibii'se  Hoiung  . 

. .  17.8.1 

;!..'>7 

42.42 

7.07 

Hand  Hoeing  .. 

. .  C7.r)0 

1:5.50 

.... 

Cutting  . 

4.00 

.80 

5.40 

.00 

I'wine  . 

1.7S 

.29  2-:5 

Filling  Silo  . .  . 

. .  40.00 

8.00 

43.20 

7.20 

0280.00 

$57.9S 

0:104.00 

.850.77  2-3 

Thus  in  191.1  Ave  put  in  six  acre.s,  hilled,  Avhich  Avith 
lair  fertilization  yielded  us  a  full  silo  of  100  tons. 
8o  in  order  to  get  100  tons  of  silage  we  had  to 


plant  six  acres  of  lulled  corn  as  against  fiA'e  acres 
of  di-illed  corn,  or  to  piit  it  in  other  Avords  hill  cul¬ 
ture  Avill  reduce  the  yi(dd  o1)taliu‘d  by  drill  cul- 

» 

ture  over  20%. 

THE  IN\'E8TMENT. — Noav  as  to  the  difference 
in  cost  per  lt*0  tons  of  silage,  examine  the  precvd- 
ing  table : 

A  COIIRARISON  OF  COST.— Fi-om  this  table  Ave 
see  that  it  costs  .i:  141.70  more  to  grow  100  tons  of 
silage  by  the  hill  jnethod.  or  14.7  cents  per  ton. 
.rudging  by  the  quality  and  maturity  of  the  corn  I 
should  .say  that  it  Avas  worth  that  14.7  cents  per 
ton  extra.  The  horse  hoeing  and  cultivating  cost 
])racticall.A'  double  for  the  hilled  corn  Avhat  it  did  in 
the  drilled,  on  account  of  cultiA'ating  both  Avays. 
I’here  Avas  no  hand-hoeing  done  on  the  check-rowed 
corn,  and  if  I  am  any  .judge  I  should  say  it  wnis  as 
clean  of  Aveeds  as  the  drilled  corn  after  hoeing  by 
hand  three  time.s.  If  .A'ou  intend  to  check-row  your 


corn  he  sure  to  have  the  piece  as  ne.ar  scpiare  as 
possible  as  this  Avill  saA'e  much  time  in  cultivation. 
If  you  drill  your  corn,  the  longer  and  narrower  the 
piece,  the  more  economically  it  can  be  cultivated. 

ADVAXTAHE  OF  HILLING.— Now  while  I  have 
shown  the  hill  system  to  be  more  expensiA-e  than 
the  di-ill  method,  still,  since  using  the  hill  system. 
I  luiA'e  continued  its  u.se  to  date.  Naturally  you 
ask  Avhy,  as  it  seems  that  most  men  Avould  folloAV 
the  dictates  of  economy.  Well,  it  is  just  this  Ava.v. 
Ry  hilling  our  corn  we  are  able  to  take  entin*  care 
of  it  with  our  oAvn  team,  Avhile  if  Ave  drilled  it  Ave 
Avould  liaA’e  to  hire  lul])  and  i»ay  out  actual  cash  to 
luiA'e  it  haiid-hoed.  As  it  is,  Ave  have  the  team,  and 
it  must  be  boarded.  Why  not  plan  our  Avork  so  that 
horses  can  do  it,  and  Ave  can  keep  the  money  that 
Avould  have  been  paid  out  for  hired  help  as  a  part  of 
our  labor  income?  For  .some  this  avouUI  he  no  ob¬ 
ject,  hut  for  us  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  the 
help  Avhen  Avanted  at  anything  like  a  reasonable 
lignre.  so  Ave  can  better  afford  to  i)rep!'.re  and  care 
for  more  ground  in  a  manner  in  Avhich  Ave  can  do  thp 


AA’ork  our.sidA'cs  than  aa'o  can  to  take  our  chances*  on 
hiring  help  to  can'  for  the  croj)  Avhen  needed. 

SAVING  HIRED  LABOR. — 4'ho  iieanu*  the  far¬ 
mer  comes  to  freeing  him.self  from  the  nec('ssity  of 
hiring  the  kiiul  of  labor  that  is  available,  the  near¬ 
er  ho  is  going  to  he  to  ridding  himself  of  a  .source 
of  endless  Avorr.v  and  trouble.  The  better  chuss  of 
men,  the  kind  one  Avould  like  to  hire,  have  gone  into 
the  .shops  Avhere  the  Avages  i)aid  are  much  better 
than  the  farmer  could  eA-er  pay.  Machinery  is 
gradually  displ.-icing  hand  labor  on  the  farm  as 
elsoAvliere.  la-v  f.  wickes. 

Connecticut. 

Baled  Hay  and  Weeds 

IIT.STLE  HAY. — Recently  the  Avriter  Avas  asked 
to  identify  a  Aveed  plant  found  in  a  bale  of 
No.  1  mixed  hay  shipped  from  Noav  York  to  Ncav 
Jersey  and  sold  by  a  Noav  Jersey  dealer  to  a  local 


farmer.  The  plant  in  question  proved  to  be  Canad.i 
thistle,  and  one  that  has  caused  no  little  trouble 
and  loss  to  farmers  of  both  Spites  mentioned.  Nat- 
urall.A*.  the  farmer  Avho  di.scovered  this  enemy  en¬ 
deavoring  to  .gain  entrance  to  his  farm  in  this  man¬ 
ner  AA'as  much  disturhial  and  helleve.s,  Avith  many 
otlnu’s,  that  siu  h  a  condition  should  not  be  alloAved 
to  exist. 

ONE  CHANNEL  OF  WEED  DISSEMINATION. 
— No  one  Avho  writes  or  thinks  on  the  question  of 
weed  dis.semination  fails  to  consider  ha.v  as  a  car¬ 
rier  of  weed  seeds.  Recognizing  this  f.-ict,  some 
States  luiA-e  taken  le.gi.slative  action  to  limit  the 
flow  of  noxious  Aveed  .seeds  through  th.is  channel. 
The  results,  lioAA’ever.  have  been  much  less  effective 
than  in  similar  action  a.gainst  Aveed  seeds  in  feeds 
and  agricultural  seeds.  Possibly  if  some  one  were 
to  make  an  extensive  study  of  the  Aveed  seed  con¬ 
tent  of  loose  and  baled  hay  entering  into  interstate 
traffic,  the  results  might  indicate  the  necessity  of 
some  federal  action  to  the  end  that  such  Aveed  con¬ 
taminated  hay  Avould  be  prohibited  from  interstate 
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transportation.  Tliis  would  necessarily  be  a  severe 
blow  to  tlie  fanner  who  raises  market  hay  of  this 
class,  hut  the  burden  in  such  a  case  should  be 
with  the  man  who  raises  undesirable  plants  rather 
than  with  the  man  who  feels  that  he  cannot  afford 
to  have  such  pests  on  his  land  To  those  who  are 
oi)posed  to  official  interference  in  such  matters  the 
suggestion  is  made  that  users  of  market  hay  de¬ 
mand,  and  see  to  it,  individually,  that  they  receive 
hay  which  is  free  fi’om  seeds  of  plants  that  are 
known  to  be  serious  pests  in  their  locality.  Ex- 
])erience  in  other  lines  has  indicated  which  will  be 
more  effective.  Whatever  the  method  adopted,  there 
should  be  developed  a  strong  sentiment  against  the 
condition  now  existing. 

A  SOURCE  OF  THISTLE  SUPPLY.— The 
writer's  natural  interest  led  him  to  make  further 
examination  of  the  specimen  submitted,  which  ap- 
pai’ently  was  the  major  portion  of  Canada  thi.stle 
plant.  The  seeds  w’ei’e  separated  with  sieves  and 
blower,  weighed,  and  the  total  number  estimated 
from  the  weight  of  a  given  number.  Such  calcula¬ 
tion  indicated  the  presence  of  11  (10  Canada  thistle 
seeds  on  the  one  plant  examined.  At  least  10  per 
cent,  were  capable  of  germination.  Apparently, 
many  more  were  shattered  out  before  the  s])ecimen 
was  taken  from  the  bale.  Undoubtedly,  cattle  do 
not  reli.sh  these  plants  with  barbed  wire  defenses 
and,  consequently,  they  find  their  way  to  the  field 
by  the  manure  pile  roiite.  Canada  thistle  plants 
arise  to  compier  the  crop  and  to  stir  the  wrath  of 
the  farmer.  And  many  times  the  farmer  would 
vent  .said  wrath  'on  the  seed  dealer  because  he  has 
not  recognized  the  other  port  of  entry. 

WEED  LEGISLATION. — Referring  again  to  legis¬ 
lation  again.st  noxious  weeds,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  character  of  the  laws  passed  by  New  York 
and  New  Jer.sey  several  years  ago,  and  with  spe¬ 
cial  reference  to  Canada  thistle.  In  1847,  New 
York  State  enacted  that  Canada  thistles  along 
canals  should  be  cut  twice  a  year  in  specified  per¬ 
iods  and  at  the  direction  of  the  siqierintendent  of 
canals.  If  he  fails  to  do  this  at  the  specified  time 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  do  the  cutting 
and  charge  costs  to  the  superintendent,  said  costs 
being  I’eeoverable  in  any  court  of  justice.  In  1881 
a  similar  law  was  passed  directing  railroad  com¬ 
panies  to  do  llkewi.se.  By  an  act  of  1878,  supple¬ 
mented  in  1887,  owners  of,  or  occupants  of  cultivated 
or  enclosed  lands  abutting  on  highways  are  com* 
polled  to  cut  down  and  destroy  noxious  weeds  which 
may  be  growing  on  such  lands  and  within  the 
bounds  of  the  highway.  If  the  owner  wilfully  ne¬ 
glects  to  comply  with  this,  cost  of  cutting  shall  be 
added  to  his  tax  bill. 

PENALIZING  PLANT  CULPRITS.— In  New  Jer¬ 
sey  an  act  of  1848  imposes  a  fine  of  25  cents  for 
every  stalk  or  branch  of  Canada  thistle,  knowingly, 
willingly  or  wilfully  permitted  to  stand  until  its 
seeds  get  rijie.  By  an  act  of  1881  any  person  who 
knowingly  and  wilfully  brings  into  the  State  any 
baled  hay  or  grass  or  grain  seeds  containing  Can¬ 
ada  thistle  or  seeds  of  the  same,  or  who  knowingly 
or  wilfully  sells  any  manure  containing  Canada 
thistle  or  seeds  of  same  is"  liable  to  fine  or  imprison¬ 
ment  or  both,  if  convicted.  The  enactments  in  New 
York  seek  to  give  protection  again.st  lands  which 
are  not  ordinarily  controlled  by  cultivation.  No 
action,  however,  is  directed  ag!\inst  him  who  know¬ 
ingly  and  wilfully  allows  Canada  thistle  or  other 
noxious  weeds  to  develop  on  lands  which  do  not 
abut  on  highways.  Nor  is  there  any  protection  for 
the  New  Jersey  faianer  when  the  New  York  far¬ 
mer  can  knowingly  and  wilfully  bundle  up  pestifer¬ 
ous  plants  and  .sell  them  without  restriction.  The 
reverse  of  this  also  holds. 

FEDERAL  CONTROL  NEEDED.— Persons  mak¬ 
ing  complaint  under  the  New  Jersey  law  have  the 
burden  of  proving  knowledge  and  intent,  and  in 
most  cases  this  would  be  a  most  difficult  task  in¬ 
deed.  What  do  we  need.  Federal  control  of  inter¬ 
state  shipments  or  education  of  the  farmer  to  the 
point  where  he  will  not  acept  without  a  certificate 
of  purity?  Either  will  bring  pres.sui’e  on  the  pro¬ 
ducer.  Doubtless,  changing  economic  conditions 
will  bring  all  three.  J.  p.  h. 


Big  Drainage  for  Delaware 

We  are  having  another  southeaster.  It  seems  as 
though  it  is  scooping  the  rain  out  of  the  Delaware  Bay 
and  Atlantic  Ocean.  We  have  had  a  very  wet  Spring 
so  far ;  farm  work  is  very  much  delayed.  This  sec¬ 
tion  needs  drainage  very  much,  which  I  think  should 
be  a  government  proposition,  something  similar  to  the 
irrigation  done  by  the  government.  If  there  was  a  good 
large  ditch  dredged  out  to  the  river  or  bay  so  we  could 
get  good  fall  for  drainage,  it  would  be  a  very  great 
benefit  to  this  section,  as  the  land  is  very  level,  and  no 
other  way  for  proper  drainage.  I  would  like  to  know 
how  to  get  the  government  properly  interested  in  a 
proposition  of  this  kind,  as  it  would  be  a  great  public 
benefit  to  around  50,000  acres  or  more  of  land,  great- 
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ly  increase  crops  and  reduc«‘  cost  of  production,  and  at 
the  same  time  eliminate  the  breeding  of  disease  germs 
and  mosquitoes.  I  think  the  farmers  of  the  East  are 
entitled  to  government  aid  for  drainage  as  well  as  the 
West  is  for  irrigation  ))urposes.  Nearly  every  paper  one 
jticks  up  you  see  farmers  urged  to  produce  more  crop.s. 
What  is  the  use  of  putting  forth  that  extra  effort  as 
long  as  the  produce  is  liondled  the  way  it  is  at  the 
j)resent  time'.;'  Often  we  raise  farm  crops  at  a  loss, 
becau.se  we  do  not  get  a  decent  price  to  pay  for  labor, 
seed  and  cost  of  transportation  to  market,  and  cost  of 
selling  to  consumer.  g.  w.  g. 

Sussex  Co.,  Del. 

ST’CII  tbing.s  are  usually  left  to  the  Senators  and 
Rej)resentatives  from  each  State.  They  are 
supposed  to  represent  the  people.  Yon  should  get 
after  your  representative  in  Congress  and  also  after 
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your  State  government.  At  first  they  will  merely 
give  you  “careful  consideration,”  which  means  a 
polite  way  of  ignoring  you.  They  will  do  little  or 
nothing  until  you  can  make  noise  enough  to  at¬ 
tract  their  attention.  Keep  talking  and  working. 
Get  your  neighbors  interested — make  them  listen. 
They  will  come  in  time  and  then  the  “authoi-ities” 
will  take  hold.  When  it  becomes  popular  the  job 
will  be  done  and  there  wdll  be  100  men  to  claim 
that  they  started  it  Your  plan  is  a  good  one,  and 
some  daj'  it  must  be  developed.  In  China  there  is 
a  network  of  canals  running  all  over  the  country. 
Water  drains  into  them  when  the  ground  is  wet. 


and  in  time  of  drought  it  is  pumped  back  to  irri¬ 
gate  the  crops.  But  for  this  saving  and  use  of  stor¬ 
age  water  the  Chinese  never  could  support  their 
great  population.  '  The  same  plan  must  be  developed 
in  this  country,  and  Delaware,  New  Jersey  and 
l»arts  of  Maryland  are  ideal  places  for  starting  it. 
Keep  talking  about  it!  Put  in  the  seed  of  thought. 
It  w’ill  grow  into  accomplishment. 


College  Student  Farm  Labor 

[We  have  tried  to  obtain  fair  oitinion.s  regarding  the 
value  of  city  raised  college  students  for  farm  work. 
We  have  no  prejudice  against  this  class  of  labor — in 
fact  we  Would  like  to  be  able  to  reeommend  it — now 
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that  farmers  need  help.  We  want  the  facts  from  prac¬ 
tical  farmers  who  pay  for  the  labor.  Here  is  a  report 
from  a  wmman  farmer.] 

OU  asked  for  experience  in  stuejent  help ;  here’s 
ours :  We  hired  a  young  man  from  an  agricul¬ 
tural  school,  20  years  old,  city  bred,  but  on  a  farm 
two  Summers.  He  had  learned  to  milk  at  school. 
He  came  in  June,  on  a  Thursday  night.  Monday 
he  brought  out  five  shirts,  three  suits  of  underwear, 
two  sets  pajamas,  handkerchiefs  and  socks  by  the 
dozens.  Had  not  had  any  Avashing  done  lately.  All 
the  time  he  stayed  his  washings  were  double  what 
they  should  be. 

We  did  not  expect  much  for  a  few  days  at  work, 
but  as  time  went  on  he  did  not  improve;  did  about 
one-third  as  much  as  a  man  should.  By  eight  o’clock 
at  night  he  was  keen  for  a  girl  and  walk  or  drive, 
anything  for  a  good  time.  By  nine  or  9 :30,  if  the 
girl  was  not  available,  he  was  ready  to  write  let¬ 


ters  in  the  family  sitting-room,  and  at  10  or  11  go  to 
bed.  leaving  the  electric  light  on,  etc. — rest  of  the 
family  in  bed  at  nine.  Couldn’t  get  him  tired — oh 
no — only  one  day.  he  hauled  manure  and  riding  in 
the  iron-wheeled  wa.gon  tired  him.  He  was  intei’- 
ested  in  crop  rotation.  Alfalfa,  etc.,  but  how  can  he 
ever  make  a  farmer?  We  paid  him  .$25  a  month 
with  board  and  washing.  He  was  so  incompetent 
and  slow  we  had  to  hire  a  man  at  .$2  a  day  for  a 
good  mans'  da.vs  to  get  the  work  done  when  the 
two  men  shoidd  have  done  most  of  it.  He  seemed 
to  have  no  idea  the  fann  people  knew  how  they 
wanted  to  live,  and  his  owir  personal  wants  and 
waj’'s  were  first.  Our  superintendent  is  a  young 
man  of  fine  character,  a  graduate  from  the  agricul¬ 
ture  school,  and  we  tried  to  be  good  and  patient 
with  the  man  for  the  two  months.  n.  y. 


Soldiers’  Widows  and  Public  Land 

During  the  past  .six  months  we  have  had  a  number 
of  letters  referring  to  public  lands.  There  seems  to  be 
a  revival  of  interest  in  homesteading.  All  such  letters 
are  referred  to  the  Interior  Department,  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  from  which  full  description  and  papers  can  be  ob¬ 
tained.  Thei-e  have  been  several  letters  from  women 
referring  to  cei-tain  rights  given  to  old  soldiers  for 
making  double  entries  of  government  land.  These 
have  been  referred  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office  and  his  reply  will  inform  many  wives  and 
daughters  of  old  soldiers : 

Any  officer,  soldier,  seaman,  or  marine  who 
served  for  not  less  than  90  days  in  the  army 
or  navy  of  the  United  States  during  the  Civil  War, 
receiving  an  honorable  discharge  therefrom,  and 
who,  prior  to  .Tune  22,  1874,  the  date  of  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  made  a  homestead 
entry  for  less  than  ICO  acres,  may,  under  section 
2, .306,  Revised  Statutes,  enter  an  additional  quantity 
of  land  which  added  to  the  previous  entry  will  not 
aggregate  more  than  100  acres. 

This  right  was  extended  by  section  2,307,  Re¬ 
vised  Statutes,  to  the  widow,  if  unmarried,  other¬ 
wise  to  the  minor  oi’phan  children.  If  there  is  no 
widow  unmariied  and  no  minor  orphan  children, 
the  right  is  held  to  be  an  asset  of  the  soldier  entry- 
man’s  estate,  to  be  disi)osed  of  by  his  legal  repre¬ 
sentative,  or  by  his  heirs,  as  other  personal  property. 
Upon  the  death  or  remarriage  of  the  widow  with¬ 
out  having  exercised  the  right,  it  becomes  vested  in 
the  minor  children,  if  any.  The  right  of  the  minor 
children  is  not  conditioned  upon  an  appropriation 
thereof  by  a  guardian  during  their  minority.  When 
once  vested  in  tlunn  it  becomes  vested  absolutely. 

Under  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  ca.se  of  Webster  vs.  Luther 
(163  U.  S.  3.31),  the  right  is  as.signable  without  re¬ 
striction,  and  residence  and  ctiltivation  are  not  re¬ 
quired  in  its  exercise,  either  by  the  original  bene¬ 
ficiary  or  by  his  as.signee,  no  m.atter  whether  the 
original  entry  was  perfected  or  abandoned.  In  view 
of  these  facts  tlu'se  lights  are  eagerly  sought  by  so- 
called  scrip  dealers  who  m.ake  inquiries  calculated 
to  disclose  the  existence  of  suoh  riglits,  negotiate 
for  the  purchase  of  assignments  thereof,  and  after¬ 
wards  sell  the  rights  so  procured  to  parties  desir¬ 
ing  to  locate  them  uiwii  vacant  public  lands. 

This  oliice  does  not  pass  upon  the  question  of 
w'hether  or  not  an  additional  right  exists  in  the 
a'bsence  of  an  aiiplication  for  a  specific  tract  of 
land,  which  must  be  accompanied  by  a  record  of 
the  military  service,  description  of  the  entry  made 
prior  to  June  22,  1874,  competent  evidence  show’ing 
identity  of  the  soldier  with  the  entryman,  that  no 
subsequent  entry  has  been  made,  and  that  the  right 
has  not  been  previously  assigned.  If  the  right  is 
sought  to  be  located  by  others  than  the  soldier-en- 
tryman,  appro])riate  evidence  must  be  submitted 
showing  they  are  entitled  thereto  by  a.ssignment. 

If  it  is  desired  to  personally  exercise  such  a 
right  the  owner  thereof  must  first  select  a  tract  of 
land,  and  then  file  formal  application  therefore  in 
the  United  .States  local  land  office  for  the  district 
in  wdiich  the  land  desired  is  situated,  accompanying 
tne  same  with  the  evidence  as  to  existence  and 
ownership  of  the  right  above  indicated,  and  also 
the  usual  non-mineral  and  non-occupancy  affidavits. 
Furduu-  information  will  be  furni.shed  by  the  local 
land  office  for  the  district  in  which  the  particular 
tract  desired  is  situated.  A  great  deal  of  fraud 
has  been  detected  in  connection  w'ith  these  rights, 
caused  by  matching  the  name  of  a  soldier  with  that 
of  an  entryman,  and  .several  convictions  have  been 
secured  against  persons  guilty  of  such  practice. 

The  purchase  and  sale  of  these  rights  is  a  private 
transaction  in  which  the  Government  is  not  inter- 
est(>d  until  an  application  is  presented  for  a  spe¬ 
cific  tract  of  land ;  therefore  this  office  can  furnish 
no  information  as  to  the  value  of  such  rights.  The 
purclmse  price  must  be  fixed  by  agreement  between 
the  parties  interested.  This  office  has  no  blank 
forms  of  assignment.  c.  m.  bruce. 

Assistant  Commissioner. 
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A  Maine  Woman’s  Asparagus  Patch 

A  Profitable  Venture  on  a  Moderate  Scale 

JT’ST  10  years  -ajro.  a  Maine  woman.  Mrs.  yiary 
Koniiey  of  Sajiadiilioc  County,  set  out  her  first 
as])arafrus  xdaut.s,  taking  one-eiglitli  of  an  acre  for 
that  purpose;  ami  every  year  since  the  plants  liave 
been  ready  for  cutting,  slie  lias  made  a  ])rofit  at 
the  rate  of  $120  per  aci-e.  'riiis  sounds  easy,  but 
tlie  work  lias  been  liard  at  times,  and  in  the  cutting 
season,  continuous. 

IIKTTKII  P.T^Y  IT-AXTS.— “I  knew  notliing  about 
gardens  of  any  kind  until  we  purcliased  our  Blaine 
farm.'’  said  IVIr.s.  lionney.  •'and  then  I  tliought  how 
good  asjmragus  wouhl  taste  right  from  my  own 
garden.  So  I  sent  to  .-i  reliaVde  seed  company  for 
seeds  and  plants  and  dirc'ctions.  It  was  three  years 
before  plants  from  tbe  seed  were  ready  to  cut.  and 
I  never  would  start  from  the  seed  again.  I  would 
alwa.vs  buy  tiie  two-year-old  plants,  altliough  T  did 
find  that  from  the  seed  itself  I  got  larger  stalks 
than  from  the  plants.  I  dug  a  trench  two  feet  be¬ 
low  the  .surface  and  set  out  my  plant.s,  about  a  foot 
apart  and  .spread  the  roots  well  ajiart.  In  the  Fall 
I  mulched  tliem  witli  10  indies  of  horse  dressing. 
M'e  used  two  loads  of  manure,  and  as  we  keep 
horses  and  oxen  this  was  not  so  expensive  as  it 
Avould  have  been  Inid  I  been  ol>liged  to  buy  tlie 
dressing,  lint  I  had  to  pay  two  men 
to  hiiiil  it  and  spread  it  on.  'Phey 
lieljied  me  lioe  in  tlu'  dressing,  and 
tlien  I  fertilized  the  plant.s  well  be¬ 
sides.  In  llie  Spring  I  alw.-i.i  s  sjirinkle 
salt  on  the  a.si»aragus  iu'd.  as  this 
keeps  tlie  weeds  down.  Freipieut 
cultivation  is  neces.s:iry  to  keej)  down 
the  weeds  right  through  the  cutting 
sea.son.  When  peas  begin  to  riiieii  tlie 
cutting  .season  end.s.  of  course  this 
sea.son  varies  according  t(.>  tlie  lati¬ 
tude  of  tlie  place  where  om*  lives, 
and  then  the  weather  has  everything 
to  do  with  it.  But  the  rule  is  to 
stop  cutting  when  the  green  pea.s 
come  on.  Ilei-e  in  IMaiiu'  the  cutting 
season  begins  about  the  middle  of 
^[ay. 

MAIlKirriNG.— “When  tlie  sun 
warms  tbe  ground  in  Sju-ing  the  ten¬ 
der  asjiaragus  shoots  aiijiear.  In  the 
Fall  the  stalks  are  cut  and  burned. 

This  is  to  prevent  the  sjireading  of 
any  di.sea.se  that  may  lie  lurking 
round  the  bed.  It  is  after  this  that 
I  mulch  witli  dressing.  t)n  a  good 
\ear  I  usually  make  at  the  rate  of 
.$120  per  acre,  but  on  an  off  year  my 
jirofit  is  les.s.  Berhaiis  from  .$.s0  to 
.$!)()  then.  This  jiroflt  includes  what 
I  have  to  pay  the  men  who  haul  the 
dres.sing.  I  .sell  some  aspara.gus  in 
my  home  village,  taking  orders  at  the 
house  and  sending  a  man  'round  once 
a  week.  As  this  man  works  in  othm- 
ways  about  the  farm  I  ]»ay  him  noth¬ 
ing  for  .selling.  But  the  greater  part 
of  the  a.sparagus  is  .sold  in  Bath, 
where  the  market  is  called  the  best 
on  the  Kennebec  River.  I  jia.v  a  f.ir- 
mer  a  small  sum  each  week  for  taking  it  down  for 
me  when  be  makes  his  weekly  triiis.  He  never  lias 
any  trouble  in  selling,  as  after  the  first  trial  1  am 
sure  of  regular  customers.  The  farmer  conies  along 
at  five  o’clock  and  I  get  up  at  four  and  have  the 
bunches  all  ready  for  him. 

BREBARING  FOR  MAltKET.— "I  always  get  the 
a.sjiaragus  as  near  ready  as  possibh'’  the  night  be¬ 
fore.  I  cut  it  and  tie  in  pound  bunches  with  stout 
twine.  Some  iirefer  ratlia  to  tie  aspai-agus,  and  of 
(‘ourse  that  is  good,  but  it  costs  mon*  and  twine 
answers  every  purpose.  I  buy  my  twine  at  a  big 
wludesale  place  and  getting  it  by  the  ipiantity  I 
find  much  the  cheaper  way.  I  always  set  my  a.sjiar- 
ague  in  water  over  night  and  that  keeps  it  fre.sh- 
er.  Of  course  I  Avash  it  before  I  tie  it  ui».  Then 
in  the  morning  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  Avijie  it  and 
plac('  in  the  boxes.  At  my  own  home  I  sell  at  2~> 
cents  for  two  bunches,  but  in  Bath  I  have  an  aver¬ 
age  i)ric*e  of  IS  cents  a  bunch.  .Some  years  Avhen 
1  luiA-e  it  ready  especially  eai'ly  in  the  season,  I 
ask  more.  People  never  comidain  about  the  price. 
I  could  get  more  by  sending  away  by  parcel  post, 
but  then  the  expense  Avould  he  more. 

GENERAL  CARE. — “It  takes  considerable  time 
at  first  to  keep  the  Aveeds  down,  but  after  the  tops 
grow  up  they  shade  tlie  ground  so  tliere  are  not 
many  Aveeds.  In  hot  Aveather  I  u.suall.v  have  to 
cut  tAvice  a  day,  morning  and  night.  When  it  is  a 
good  hot  day  Avith  plenty  of  sunshine  I  often  get 


Id  iiounds  at  a  cutting,  but  the  average  is  14  pounds. 
The  hardest  work  is  cutting,  and  then  it  takes  time 
to  Avash  it  and  tie  it  up.  I  find  it  much  better  to 
cut  it  myself,  as  men  .get  impatient  and  never  cut 
thorou.gbly.  They  often  leave  the  small  tops.  The 
cost  of  the  ]il<‘ints  is  considerable,  and  I  could  make 
more  by  saving  the  seeds;  but  that  means  more 
Avork.  and  I  have  never  Ux-irned  Iioav  to  take  care 
of  the  seeds.  Considi'rin.g  the  amount  of  land  1 
cultivate,  my  itrofits  are  fair.  To  make  more  out 
of  it,  one  Avould  Avjint  to  cultivate  more  .ground  and 
hire  two  .irood  men  throu.gh  the  cutting  season  ;  but 
countin.g  tlie  time  and  Avork  I  juit  into  it.  1  am  Avell 
content  Avirli  tbe  profit  1  make  on  the  asparagus  1 
raise  on  my  eighth  of  an  acre.'’  ci..ah.\  roco.  . 


place  in  a  cornfield.  If  he  Avishes  to  groAV  turnii»s 
in  a  corntield  he  should  use  Purph>-top  Strap-leaf 
turnips,  not  rutaba.gas.  .i.  s.  avoodavahh. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


a: 


A  Crop  of  Yellow  Turnips 

'INF  cn*!)  to  .groAA",  one  that  Avill  give  a  large 
:imouiit  of  stock  food  per  acre  and  can  be 
grown  Avith  a  miiumum  amount  of  hand  labor,  is 
tbe  rutaba.ga  turnip.  The  best  kind  for  the  main 
crop  is  the  Purple-to]).  It  is  the  largest  yielder, 
hard.v,  .good  (piality,  keeps  Avell  and  if  Avanti'd  for 
market,  sells  Avell.  A  fairly  .good  strong  loam,  not 
too  lieaA'.A'.  and  the  richer  the  better,  is  desirable. 
PloAV  deep,  as  eaidy  as  practicable,  roll  doAvii  and 
harroAV  Avell  and  often  until  aliout  .luue  1st.  Ap¬ 


The  Last  ot  the  Season’s  Crop  Fig.  273 

ply  all  the  tine  manure  you  can  atford,  the  more 
the  belter,  np  to  100  or  more  loads  iier  acre,  and 
200  pounds  of  fertilizer,  rich  in  pho.sidiate,  per  acre. 
Cultivate  Avtdl  into  tlie  surface  and  Aviih  a  potato 
iiiller,  or  small  ploAV.  tliroAV  into  shalloAV  rid.ges 
:!0  inches  .apart.  With  a  seed  drill  soav  on  top  of 
these  rid.gt's  about  tAVo  jtounds  of  .seed  per  acre. 

As  soon  as  the  roAVs  shoAV  go  ovei’  Avith  a  Avlieel 
lioe,  as  dost*  to  the  roAV  as  jiossible,  being  careful 
not  to  coA’er  the  jilant.s.  Wbeu  tlu*  third  leaf  shoAvs 
go  oA'er  Avith  a  hoe  and_  chop  out.  leaving  hills 
ei.ght  or  10  inches  apart.  A  f(>w  days  later  go  over 
Avith  hor.se  and  cultiA'ator  and  Aviaal,  leaving  only 
one  ]dant  in  a  hill,  and  if  an.A'  hill  is  missing  trans- 
]dant  into  the  vacancy.  FoIIoav  Avith  cultivation 
often  and  to  keep  .ground  melloAV  and  free  of  Aveeds 
until  the  plants  cover  the  ground.  No  further  cul¬ 
tivation  Avill  be  absidutely  necessary  as  no  Aveeds 
will  shoAv  again.  But  an  occasional  cultivation  as 
long  as  it  can  be  done  and  not  break  the  to])s  the 
bettei’  for  the  yield. 

In  tlu‘  Fall  Avhen  ready  to  harvest  go  throu.gh 
Avirh  .sliai'])  hoes  and  cut  off  tops.  When  tliis  is 
done  take  an  ordinary  harroAA',  turn  bottom  up  on 
a  dry  day.  and  .go  over  field  cro.ssAvise.  FoIIoaa’  in 
an  hour  and  pick  up  and  throw  into  the  Ava.gons. 
This  mode  of  harvesting  Avill  occasionally  break  a 
turnip,  but  it  Avill  not  in.iure  their  keeping. 

One  of  youi’  friends  in  reunsylvania  asks  me 
about  groAving  rutabagas  in  corn.  ’I’liis  croi»  h.as  no 


A  Dream  of  Potato  Growing 

I  haA'o  a  cham-e  to  hire  Hi  aercs  of  ground,  and  was 
thinking  of  planting  Id  acn-s  to  jiotatoos,  some  to 
sAvi'ct  corn  and  .some  late  cabbage.  Il.-ive  I  figured  it 
out  nearly  right'/  I  have  not  Avorked  on  .-i  farm  for 
six  years.  The  Ava.v  I  used  to  plant  potatoes  av.is  fir.st 
])loAV  the  ground  deei).  then  harrow  fhrt'e  times,  pl.ant 
seed  det'p,  and  coA'er  Avith  a  furrow,  then  harrow  once 
,i  week  until  xnitatoes  Aver<‘  liigli  enough  to  cultivate. 

Expenses  Avould  be  Id  acres  of  ground,  live  barrels 
of  potatoes  to  the  acre,  at  .^S.ud  per  barre.l  .$42.1.  Two 
tons  of  fertilizer,  jau’  acre  at  .$4.1  p<>r  ton.  .$dd  pm-  acre. 
.$dd0.  rioAving  $.Sd;  digging  ,$.'!()();  rent  .$ldd.  total 
.$lSd.1.  Fifty  barrels  of  seed  potatoiss  ought  to  yield 
20  to  1,  making  Iddd  barrels.  I’otatoes  ought  to  he  at 
least  .$()  per  barrel  next  Fall.  Dialucting  expenses. 
.$1801.  from  ,$n(K)0.  leaA-es  .$4101  jirolit.  I  have  h«di> 
enough  to  plant,  cultivate  and  pick  up  iiot.itoes.  T 
ought  to  get  them  dug  for  oO  cents  per  barrel,  if  I 
could  make  .$.'’000  I  think  I  AA’ould  be  doing  well.  1 
have  not  figured  anything  for  hauling.  What  do  you 
think  of  this'?  .1.  M.  n. 

Uockland  Go.,  N.  Y. 

U.siT’ALLY  aa’C  do  not  discuss  such  a  iiropositioii. 

for  most  practical  farmers  Avould  see  at  oiiee 
that  this  AA'ould  lead  oiiI.a  to  loss.  I’liis  year  some 
peoph*  aiij'car  to  havi*  gone  more  or  less  ins.-im'  on 
i1h‘  subject  of  producing  crojis.  and  this  is  a  fair 
sample  of  the  figuring  Avhich  is  iire- 
sented  to  us.  M'e  knoAA’  nothing  of 
the  (imility  <d;  this  l.-ind,  Avhether  it 
is  in  .sod  or  Avi'eds,  or  Avlu'ther  it  is 
light  or  lu'avy.  IVi'  assume  tlmt  it  is 
idle  land  Avhich  has  not  bemi  Avorked 
for  ;i  tinny  and  is  now  full  of  Aveeds 
and  poor  grass.  .No  one  .should  try  to 
Avork  Id  acres  of  such  land  by  Imnd 
in  these  days  of  high  labor  cost.  I'his 
nmn  will  need  a  planter,  .-i  digger, 
.good  cultivjitors.  .-ind  a  spr.-iyer  ti> 
take  care  of  Id  aert's  of  jiotatoes. 
The  estiimite  of  live  barrels  of  jiota- 
toes  to  the  acre  is  too  high.  This 
yetir  by  close  cutting  Ave  can  .-iveragi- 
about  nine  buslnds  to  tin-  ;icre. 
Where  can  you  bu.v  good  .s(‘ed  at 
.$s..1d  per  btirreF?  IVe  Avere  obliged 
to  pay  .$ld.1d,  and  sinci*  then  the  i>ric(' 
has  incri'asml.  The  ]dan  of  using  two 
tons  or  $l)d  Avorth  of  f(«rtiliz»‘r  on  an 
acre  of  hired  land  is  nomsemse.  Fnder 
such  circumstances  l.ddd  or  1,2<M) 
pounds  of  soluble  fertllizm-  Avould  be 
the  limit.  Why  u.se  .$dd  worth  of  fer- 
tilizm-  on  an  acre  Avhich  you  Avil!  u.se 
only  one  year'?  Your  estimated  cost 
of  jiloAving  and  harrowing  is  f;iir  foi- 
that  s(“cti(»n.  but  you  api>a  reutl.A' 
make  no  alloAvanct'  for  culri\'.trion. 
On  that  Aveedy  land  you  will  be 
obliged  to  cultivati*  three  or  fi>ur 
times,  and  thoroughly  hoi*  at  least 
once  to  keep  the  potaotes  clean.  You 
make  no  alloAvaiice  for  that.  Then 
you  Avill  be  obliged  to  sju-ay  in  or¬ 
der  to  kill  bugs  and  keep  down  the 
blight.  This  Avili  maki*  it  necess.-iry 
to  buy  a  spra.A'ei-,  and  the  matm-ial 
Avill  cost  considm-able  money.  If 
you  do  not  spray  it  is  doubtful  if  you 
could  gi‘f  over  Od  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  jiropor- 
tiou  of  2d  barrels  to  one  iilanted  is  too  high  for  that 
section.  ^lost  b(>ginners  tiiink  it  is  easy  to  groAV  at 
that  rate,  but  if  they  .get  Id  to  1  under  such  condi¬ 
tions  they  Avould  do  Aveli.  With  a  (iigger  the  cost 
of  harvesting  Avill  not  vary  far  from  your  figures, 
hut  hand-di.gging  on  soil  of  that  character  Avill  CAist 
more.  As  for  the  price  of  iiotatoes.  Avliat  tliey  oHfjht 
to  do  and  Avhat  they  Avill  do  make  two  very  different 
propositions.  An  immense  crop  is  h«‘in.g  itlanted, 
and  many  farmers  are  giad  at  this  timi'  to  contract 
their  crop  at  .$1.1t>  pm-  bushel  next  Fall.  <)f  cour.se 
AA'e  Avould  all  like  to  make  .$;!.ddd  on  such  a  A'en- 
ture,  and  it  is  easy,  as  aa'c  se(*  from  tlu*  ahoA’e  state¬ 
ment.  to  figure  out  more  than  that  before  tbe  pota¬ 
toes  are  planted.  This  scheme  is  largely  a  dream, 
and  Ave  Avould  not  advise  this  man,  or  any  other,  to 
.go  into  it.  Tile  risk  is  too  great,  and  the  ligures 
here  presented  are  too  misleaiiin.g.  yet  this  is  a  fair 
sample  of  humlreds  of  propositions  AA'hicli  are  being 
made  by  people  Avho  in  calmer  times  AA'ould  knoAV 
better. 


Neav  potatoe.s  have  reached  the  Mobile  markets  at 
$.2  per  bushel  retail.  Turnips  and  some  other  greens 
can  hardly  be  given  away.  What  about  distribution? 

Noav  conies  an  observer  to  say  that  doughnut  pastry 
i.s  a  bored  dough  mixture  Avhich  has  kept  the  blight  of 
discontent  out  of  many  a  household. 
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Double-barrelled  Wheelbarrow 

The  picture  at  Fig.  272,  page  090, 
shows  how  one  of  our  readers  fixes  the 
wheelbarrow  when  there  is  a  big,  bulky 
load  to  handle.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  brush,  hay  or  other  light  stuff. 
While  the  body  of  the  bari’ow  would  be 
large  enough  for  a  load  of  stones  or  ma¬ 
nure  the  bulky  load  requires  more  “floor 
si)aco.”  So  the  little  idatforni  extension 
is  put  on  the  handles.  When  the  heavier 
load  is  needed  this  platform  may  be  re¬ 
moved. 


When  to  Kill  the  Codling  Moth 

The  pictures  on  page  090  are  taken 
from  the  annual  report  of  the  Wisconsin 
Experiment  Station,  and  are  intended  to 
show  just  when  poison  spraying  would  be 
most  effective.  Fig.  270  shows  the  fruit 
buds  just  after  the  blossoms  fall,  and  this 
is  supposed  to  be  the  ideal  time  for  put¬ 
ting  on  the  poison.  At  this  time  the 
spray  poison  can  i)enetrate  down  to  the 
developing  fruit,  and  will  go  where  the 
worm  is  most  likely  to  get  it.  The  other 
picture,  Fig.  271.  shows  the  little  fruit 
formed  and  this  is  called  ‘‘too  late”  for 
best  spraying.  In  every  large  orchard  it 
will  be  impossible  to  hit  all  the  bloom  in 
the  best  condition  for  effective  work,  be¬ 
cause  trees  vary  in  time  of  development. 
This  is  true  of  varieties  and  also  due  to 
individual  conditions  of  soil,  drainage 
and  locality  or  exposure.  With 
small  blocks  of  trees  it  may  be  possible 
to  find  uniform  conditions,  but  in  large 
orchards  some  of  the  fruit  will  be  further 
advanced  than  that  .  hown  in  the  picture. 
We  should  start  spraying  when  a  good 
proportion  of  the  bloom  reaches  the  stage 
shown  at  Fig.  270. 


Canning  and  Using  Asparagus 

Asparagus  comes  the  first  of  all  fi-esh 
vegetables  in  this  climate,  and  makes  a 
welcome  break  in  the  AVinter  menu  of 
canned  and  dried  foods.  Its  food  value 
is  not  high,  but  the  flavor  serves  as  the 
best  kind  of  an  appetizer,  and  the  salts 
which  are  a  distinguishing  characteristic 
have  a  beneficial  action  on  the  kidneys. 
AA^hen  used  alone,  asparagus  is  healthful 
and  tasty,  and  maj'  be  made  to  lend  its 
pleasing  flavor  to  more  nutritious  foods, 
when  either  canned  or  fresh.  If  one 
does  not  own  a  bed  of  it,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  not  so  difficult  to  acquire  if  one 
posse.ss  patience,  a  market  gardener 
should  be  found  who  can  supply  it  fresh, 
as,  like  all  delicately  ffavored  vegetables, 
^asparagus  quickly  deteriorates  and  looses 
flavor.  It  is  also  cheaper  this  way. 

Canning  Asparagus. — ^The  asparagus  to 
be  canned  should  be  cut  the  day  it  is  to 
be  used,  or  at  most  only  kept  from  the 
evening  before.  Clean  off  all  the  bud 
sheaths  from  the  stalks  and  wash  in 
cold  water.  Measure  the  height  of  your 
jar  just  to  the  jog,  using  the  wide¬ 
mouthed  kinds,  and  cutting  sufficient 
lengths  of  the  asparagus  from  the  tip 
down  to  stand  on  end  around  the  inside 
of  the  jar  close  to  the  outside,  butts 
down  to  form  an  even  row,  close  together 
all  around.  Now  measure  again,  this 
time  the  full  height  of  the  jar,  and  fill 
in  the  center  space  as  closely  as  can  be 
packed ;  a  long  handled  cooking  spoon 
or  flat  smooth  stick  will  help  in  pushing 
the  stalks  apart  to  shove  in  just  a  few  ' 
more,  after  it  appears  full,  because  it 
shrinks  in  cooking.  I’ut  a  rounded  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt  on  top  of  the  tips,  pour 
in  sufficient  clean  cold  water  to  fill  with¬ 
in  one-half  inch  of  the  top — thus  allow¬ 
ing  for  the  expansion  of  the  contents  of 
the  jar  as  they  heat.  Lay  on  can  rubber 
and  jar  top  and  bring  the  first  wire  up 
to  position,  but  do  not  tighten  down 
second  wire.  If  the  self-sealing  jars  are 
used,  the  directions  come  with  them,  but 
the  general  method  of  procedure  is  much 
the  same.  Do  not  use  the  screw-top  or 
Mason  cans,  as  there  is  no  way  to  tell 
if  they  are  airtight.  Set  the  jars  in  a 
boiler  of  cold  water  on  a  rack  or  in¬ 
sulating  material  of  some  kind,  having  the 
water  around  the  necks  of  the  jars,  bring 
to  a  boil,  and  ho»7  closed  four  hours.  At 
the  end  of  that  time,  draw  the  boiler  off 
the  fire  and  let  stand,  closed,  abi.ut  15 
minutes,  till  all  ebullition  in  the  cans 
has  ceased.  Meantime  prej)are  a  kettle 
of  actively  boiling  water,  AA'’ith  a  com¬ 
mon  button-hook,  hook  under  the  wire 
and  lift  each  can  out  of  the  boilei',  one 
at  a  time,  remove  the  cover,  fill  to  over¬ 
flowing  with  boiling  water,  meantime 
holding  the  lid  outside  up  to  avoid  germs 
falling  in  that,  cover  and  clamp  tight. 
Set  in  still  air  (out  of  drafts)  while 
cooling.  '  As  they  cool,  watch  them,'  and 
if  any  small  air  bubbles  begin  to  squeeze 
in  through  the  rubber,  melt  some  paraf¬ 
fin.  pour  some  over  the  place  of  the 
ai)parent  leak,  with  a  teaspoon.  If  the 
cans  are  hot  most  of  this  will  run  off, 
but  enough  may  stay  to  stop  the  minute 
opening.  If  the  leak  persists  after  sev¬ 
eral  paraffin  treatments,  the  can  must  be 
boiled  up  again  with  a  rubber,  or  pos¬ 
sibly  a  different  lid.  Store,  where  cold, 
in  cool  dark  place.  The  writer  has 
canned  from  30  to  40  cans  in  this  way, 
for  several  years,  and  always  with  good 
success.  Do  not  try  to  keep  it  after  the 


weather  begins  to  warm  in  April,  as  the 
change  of  temperature  seems  to  affect  it 
in  .some  way. 

The  following  recipes  can  be  used  for 
either  fresh  or  canned  asparagus : 

Asparagus  Soup. — Cut  the  tips  from  a 
bunch  of  asparagus  and  cook  in  a  small 
amount  of  water  by  themselves.  The 
stalks  should  be  cleaned  and  cut  in  small 
pieces,  and  cooked  till  very  tender,  time 
depending  on  tlie  character  of  the  stalks. 
AA’hen  tender,  remove  from  the  lire,  strain 
and  force  through  as  much  of  the  pulp  as 
possible,  rejecting  only  the  toughest  parts. 
Add  a  generous  lump  of  butter,  a  cup  of 
thin  cream  or  rich  milk,  and  a  dash  ol 
salt  and  pepper,  also  the  cooked  tips,  ant 
thicken  slightly  with  cracker  meal  or 
flour.  Serve  very  hot  with  croutons 
This  can  be  made  from  inferior  or  tough 
stalks,  as  the  flavor  is  the  same. 

Asparagus  on  Toast. — Clean  and  cut 
the  tips  about  three  inches  long,  tying  in 
small  bunches  with  twine,  .stand  butts 
down  in  boiling  salted  water,  and  cook 
till  tender,  about  half  an  hour  if  they  are 
fresh  and  young.  Meantime  make 
good  cream  sauce  of  two  cups  of  boiling 
milk  thickened  with  two  tablespoons  of 
flour  creamed  with  an  equal  amount  of 
butter  and  salted.  Also  prepare  s('vera 
pieces  of  nicely  toa.sted  bread,  trimmer 
h’om  crusts.  Lay  the  toast  on  a  plat 
ter,  or  individual  plates,  and  moisten 
slightly  with  water  dipped  from  around 
the  asparagus.  On  each  slice  lay 
bunch  of  the  asparagus,  remove  the  twine 
and  dip  over  each  portion,  several  spoon¬ 
fuls  of  the  cream  sauce.  This  dish  wouk 
win  any  epicure.  If  made  of  canned  as¬ 
paragus,  the  stalks  will  be  more  broken 
but  the  flavor  is  there.  Use  the  juice 
from  the  can  to  make  the  cream  sauce,  in 
proportion  of  one  cup  milk  and  one  cup 
juice. 

Creamy  Canned  Asparagus. — Empty 
from  the  can,  several  hours  before  using, 
and  set  in  a  place  where  the  air  is  fresh 
and  moving,  as  by  an  open  pantry  win¬ 
dow,  thus  allowing  it  to  aerate,  or  absorb 
back  the  oxygen  that  was  driven  off  by 
the  long  cooking.  All  canned  goods 
should  be  treated  this  way ;  their  flavor  is 
much  more  natural.  Ileat  and  add  a 
liberal  spoonful  of  butter,  a  cup  of  thin 
cream  and  a  dash  of  pep]>er  ami  possibly 
a  bit  more  salt  (’Twas  salted  when 
canned,  you  remember).  Thicken  slight¬ 
ly  with  cracker  imail  or  flour  and  serve 
hot  with  toasted  crackers. 

Asparagus  Loaf. — Use  the  contents  of  a 
quart  can,  or  four  cups  of  cooked  diced 
asparagus  with  its  liquor.  Add  a  chopped 
onion,  a  dtush  of  sage,  pepper  and  salt, 
a  cup  of  thin  cream  or  inch  milk,  and  two 
well  beaten  eggs.  Stir  all  together  thor¬ 
oughly.  Now  add  enough  stale  whole 
wheat  bread  crumbs  or  cracker  meal,  or 
a  combination  of  the  two  (the  best)  to 
make  of  the  consistency  of  stiff  mu.sh. 
Pack  into  an  oiled  baking  dish  or  cas¬ 
serole  (or  even  a  brick  bread  pan)  and 
bake  about  an  hour  in  hot  oven.  Serve 
hot,  or  use  cold  for  .sandwiches,  or  broil 
in  slices  for  breakfast.  The  addition  of 
the  eggs,  milk  and  bread  crumbs'rnakes 
thi.s  loaf  suit.able  to  serve  as  the  main 
dish  of  a  dinner,  in  place  of  meat. 

Asparagus  iSauce. — Heat  the  juice  from 
the  asparagus  iised  above,  add  a  cup  of 
thin  cream,  a  liberal  spoonful  of  butter, 
and  a  quarter  teaspoon  salt.  Mix  two 
tablespoons  flour  smooth  in  a  half  cup 
milk,  and  thicken  the  hot  liquor  with 
this.  Let  boil  up  a  few  minutes,  then 
pour  a  spoonful  or  two  over  each  cro¬ 
quette  as  it  is  served. 

Asparagus  Salad. — Lay  cooked  tips  of 
asparagus  on  lettuce  leaves  and  dress 
with  any  preferred  salad  dres.sing.  Alay- 
onnai.se  js  very  good,  or  French  dre.ssiiig 
made  with  lemon  juice  in  place  of  vine¬ 
gar.  Asparagus  can  also  be  added  to 
potato  salad,  or  used  in  a  veget.able  ma¬ 
cedoine,  with  lemon  French  dressing. 

LIDA  OSliOKNK  K.XAPP. 


Ellis  Champion  Thresher 

^Best  for  the  farmer  who  desires  to 
thresh  only  his  own  grain  as  well  as 
the  man  making 
a  business  of 
threshing. 


Cut  shows  Ellis  Champion  No.  2  complete  with 
wind  stacker,  tailing  elevator  and  grain  bag. 
Can  be  operated  by  either  steam  or  gasoline 
engine.  Made  in  four  sizes  and  various  styles. 
We  also  make  ensilage  cutter,  corn  shellers, 
etc.  Send  for  our  catalogue  today  and  learn  all 
about  our  line  of  threshers  and  other  machinery. 

Keystone  Agricultural  Works 

^  Pottstown,  Pa. 


Also  grade  roads,  build 
dykes,  levees  wUh 

Farm  Ditcher 

,  _  and  Grader 

Works  in  any  soli.  Wakes  V- 
shaped  ditch  or  cleans  ditches 
np  to  A  feet  deep.  Does  labor  of 
men.  All  Steel.  Reversible, 
Adiustablo.  Write  for  free  book 
and  our  proposition. 


veuva  \/wA  VA1./U01  VIUU. 

Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  to.  Inc.  Boi  2340wensboro,  ly. 


Dibble^ s  Farm  Seeds 

^  have  had  the  largest  sale  in  their  history  this  ^ 
spring.  Over  200,000  bushels  have  already 
been  shipped  to  the  Farmers  of  New  York  and 
adjoining  States. 

6000  Bushels  Seed  Potatoes 

still  in  stock,  Russets,  Rurals,  Carmans,  Raleighs  and  Gold 
Coins,  heaviest  yielding  late  varieties  in  existence  saved  from 
fields  that  were  free  from  blight.  To  produce  maximum  crops 
in  Northern  States,  safe  to  plant  up  to  June  15th.  Largest  crop 
we  ever  raised  on  our  own  Seed  Farms  was  planted  June  17th. 

Write,  wire  or  telephone  for  special  Price  List  and  Catalog 

Can  now  ship  all  orders  day  order  is  received 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower, 

Headquarters  for  Seed  Corn,  Alfalfa,  Clover  and 
Grass  Seeds,  Buckwheat,  Millet,  Vetch,  etc. 


BARGAINS  in  Seeds  and  Plants 


$1.00 

$1.00 

$1.00 

$1.00 

$1.00 

$1.00 

$6.00 


For  25  packets  of  Strictly  Pure  Vegetablo 
Seeds.  Sullicieiit  for  a  large  family  gar¬ 
den.  Worth  $1.50. 

For  30  I'acket.s  of  Choice  Flower  Seeds — 
assorted.  Worth  $1.75. 

Will  purchase  plants  to  the  value  of  $1.25. 
Select  (inm  the  following:  Geraniums, 
Roses.  Coleus,  Cannas,  Dahlias,  Fuchsias, 
Heliotrope,  Agaratium,  Salvias,  Verbenas 
and  Vines. 

For  an  assortment  of  the  most  heautiful  and 
charming  flowered  hardy  Chrysanthemums. 
For  5  dozen  Vegetable  Plants.  Your 
choice:  Tomatoes,  early  and  late  Cabbage, 
Cauliflower,  Celery,  Parsley,  Lettuce,  Pep¬ 
pers,  Kale,  Sprouts,  etc. 

For  2  dozen  I’ot-Growii  Tomato  Plants. 
Tomato  plants  from  pots  go  right  ahead 
when  planted  out.  Eltlier  of  the  above  sent 
FREE  on  receipt  of  price. 

\yill  buy  the  lot  shipped  by  express.  Wo 
will  add  either  seeds  or  plants  to  cover 
express  charges:  in  this  way  you  get  Plants 
and  Seeds  to  the  value  of  $10.00, 

— FROM— 

gt3E3CET<TiY,  Tlio  iFloriot 

Telephone  442  TUCKAHOE,  NEW  YORK 

All  Seeds  and  Plants  Strictly  First-Class  and  Are 
Sure  to  Give  the  Most  Satisfactory  Results. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

BY  mail  or  express  PREPAID 

The  bte,  _  profitable  varieties,  early,  mid-season,  late  and 
tverbeannfr.  All  leading  varieties  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grape.  Asparagus.  Rhubarb. 
Horseradish  and  Flowering  Plants ;  and  Fruit  Trees. 

Also  Early  Vegetable  Plants 

ge.  Tomato,  Beet,  Lettuce.  Cauliflower,  Celery, 
Potato,  Pepi.er  and  Egg  Plants.  Large  or  small  lots' 

<r.  ■ 


Cabba: 

Sweet  _ _ _ _ 

First  class  plants  an-.*  safe  delivery  £fuaraDtee< 

HARRY  L,  SOU  RES, 


Catalog  free. 

GOOD  GROUND,  N.  Y. 


Grow  Better  Fruit 

Are  you  prepared  to  fight  Aphids,  Red 
Bug  and  other  similar  pests  that  aro  reducing 
apple  profits?  Black  Leaf  40  (Nicotine  Sulphate)  Is 
used  by  leading  growers.  Recommended  by  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations. 

THESE  BOOKLETS  WILL  HELP  YOU 

Just  what  you  need  to  know  to  control  Aphids— which 
ore  very  destructive  in  many  districts— and  other 
sucking  insects.  Valuablespray 
chart  Included.  Information 
worth  many  dollars  FREE. 
Write  today. 

)^The  Kentucky  Tobacco  Product  Co.^ 
Incorporated 


TRANSPLANTED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

All  leading  varieties.  Shipped  with  earth  on  roots. 
Much  better  tlian  pot-gi  own  plant.s.  Ready  in  May 
June  and  July.  Price— $I  per  100;  SUperl.OOO.  Plum 
Parmer,  Columbian  and  other  raspberries— S2  per 
100;  $15  per  1,000.  Snyder  and  Eldorado  blackber¬ 
ries.  same  price.  Can  supply  most  every  thing  for  late 
planting,  such  as  grapei,  fruit  trees,  ornamentals, 
roses,  peouiet,  with  earth  on  roots.  Complete  cata¬ 
logue  free.  Address  PLUM  L.  J.  FARMER,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

so  Y  B  E  A  ns 

INOCUUTING  BACTERIA  for  ALFALFA,  CLOVER 

IJEANS,  PEAS,  VETO  H,  all  LEGUMES 

50  cts.  PER  ACRE,;St;6  ACRES,  $2 

30-pagf  book  on  LEGUME  GUOWING,  FREE. 

THE  EGtERT  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Canton,  Ohio 


Louisville,  Ky. 


Black  Leaf 

,  -  -  ’  %  Nicotine  ’  • 


^phis^ 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
free  Catalog!  Shows  you  how  you 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Box  and. 

Basket  Factory  in  the  Country. 

New  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co..  Box  1 11  New  Albany .Ind. 


Free  from  weeci  seeds  and 
waste  matter.  Kansas,  Montana, 
Dakota,  also  Grimm  and  Cossack. 
O.M.  Scott  &  Sons  Co.i240  Main  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 


Ouaranteed  Oenuine 

^  Everlasting  X  1  A  X  ^ 

Urimm  Alfalfa 

Dogs  not  winterkill  like  other  varieties,  outyields  them  and  is 
of  better  feedinfir  value,  ^oo\<.\et" How  I  Discovered  The  Grimm 
Alj'al/o,’*  with  seed  sample,  tree. 

A.  B.  LYMAN,  Grimm  Alfalfa  Introducer 
Alfalfadale  Farm,  Excelsior,  Minn. 


Millions  of  Fruit  Trees 

Everyone  genuine  Harrison-grown, 
robust,  healthy,  true-to-name  and 
budded  from  bearing  orchards. 
Backed  by  more  than 
25  years*  fruit-growing  and 


dny  for  1917  Fruit  Guide— /ree,  *  *  I^argest 
growers  of  fruit  trees  in  the  world." 

Harrisons’  Nurseries,  Box  14  Berlin,  Md. 


Cabbage  and  Tomato  Plants 

Grown  in  field  from  best  selei'tcd  seed.  $175  per  1  000 
by  express.  Postiiald,  100— BOc. :  300—91.25-  500— $2  i 
1.000 — $2,V5.  Special  pricc.s  In  lots,  feadiiig  varietiea 
'  other  plants  in  scn.son.  Full  count— carefully  packed 
-iiiimediate  Bhipmeut.  OAKLIN  FARM,  Salisbury,  N.  C, 

STRAWBERRY  PtANTS-Best  Everbearing.  Also 

'A  I  IIHff  AJLIIII  I  standard  June  fruiting  varieties 

VFRFTARI  FS  all  kinds-  Get  my  price  on  plants 

■  •  Mil  1.I.SJ  Bent  by  parcel  post,  prepaid,  and 

special  price  on  large  orders.  C.  E.  FIELD,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

Vpaptflhlp  PIflnh  •’“tato.  pepper,  tomato,  cauliflower. 
icgctduii:  ridiiis  cabbage  and  eog  plants  and  asparagus 
ROOTS.  Catalogue  free.  Michael  N.  Borgo,  Vi.velanp,  N.  J. 

100  St.  Regis  Everbearing  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

by  Parcel  Post,  $1.  PAUL  L.  HEGGAN,  Waterford,  N.  J. 

SWEET  POTATO  PLAAITS 

All  the  leading  varieties.  100— POSTAGE  PAID,  35c. 
1.000-BY  EXPRESS. S1.50.  H.  Austin, lfeltou,L)eL. 

A)?PAR  Anns  roots.  1  yr.  old,  $2  per  1,000  ;  2  yr.  old.  $3 
^  Horse  Radish  sits.  S3  per  1.000. 

Onion  Plants,  Cabbage,  Beets,  Lettuce,  $1  per  1,000.  Peppers 
Sweet  Potato.  $2  per  1,000.  Egg  Planta  and  Cauliflower.  S3  per 

’  ''e,.  O  _  .  -  J  J.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  Pa. 


lyOOO.  Send  for  List. 

VpiTpfRhIpPlAnH  CABBAGE.  EARLY  TOMATO.  SWEET  PO- 
Yegeiaoieridnis  jato, beets,  mo.sue:  30b, $i.  Post- 

paid.  $1.60  per  1,000,  not  Preiiaid.  Other  Plants  in  season. 
Send  for  111.  Cat.  DAVID  HOD  WAY,  Hartey,  Del.awake 

r.ahhaffo  Planle—’''"'®  ildhom  Danish  and  Dome.stic. 

uauDagenanTS  as.hmeah,  wuiiumson,  n.  y. 

100  St.  Regis  and  6  Moores  Early  Grape  Vines 

by  P.  Post-)oi  $l  ALEX.  HEGGAN.  Jr.,  Waterford,  N.  J. 

F.  A.  GUERN.8EY  &  CO,, Inc., Schoharie,  N.Y. 
LARGE  WffOLESALE  CD|||T  and  Oriia. 

GROWERS  OF  rnUll  1  ^  «  n  t  als 

Established  27  years.  ASK  FOK  OUR  i'KIGES. 


Sweet  Clover  F or  theOrchard 

CLOVERLEA  SEED  CO.,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


CrrnmDM  ®  Ye^ow  Dent,  Early  Learning  and 

uttU  LiUKJN ♦2  60perbu.  Samples  and 

UULiU  Willi  Catalog  free.  THEO.  BURT  8  SONS.  Melrose,  0. 

sALE-CowPeas-Soy  Beans-Scarlet  Clover  Seed 

JOSEPH  E.  HOLL/ANO,  Milford,  Delaware 

D*  J  T"  *  Granges,  Farmer  Clubs  get  our  price 
ninilPr  I  WHIP  Farmer  agents  wanted.  Sample  and 
XrillU171  1  TT  lllU  circular  free.  Theo.  Burl  8  Sons.  Melrose,  0. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


1 


MAH»^ 


SLUG-SHOT 

USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  34  YEARS 

Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  of  America 

Saves  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbag'e,  Melons,  Flowers,  Trees  ana 
Shrubs  from  Insects.  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular 
prices.  Write  for  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc.,  to 

HAMMOND’S  Paint  Ci  Slug-Shot  Works,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 
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Easy  Money  in  Rhubarb 

A  Sure  Croi*. — A  cash  oroi)  which  is 
;;iuning  favor  in  some  of  the  noarl)y  mar¬ 
ket  {tardon  sections  is  rhnharh.  both  the 
field-grown  crop  and  under  glass.  It  is 
regarded  as  a  sure  producer,  with  few 
enemies  and  drawbacks,  while  the  meth¬ 
od  of  culture  is  (piite  simple.  The  mar¬ 
ket  varies  considerably  but  the  early  pro¬ 
duct  nearly  always  brings  fair  prices  and 
sells  readily,  even  wluui  sugar  is  high. 
The  hothou.se  output  ranges  from  six  to 
fifteen  cents  per  pound  in  Boston  this 
season.  The  field  crop  starts  around 
seven  cents,  but  gradually  works  down 
to  one  cent,  lienee  much  of  the  i)i-ofit 
depi'uds  on  earliness  when  raising  rhu* 
barb  in  the  open  grouml. 

IIotiiou.se  KiiuiiARR. — The  hothou.se 
crop  her<>  is  now  raised  almost  wholly  in 
liouses  of  somewhat  less  costly  build 


.stalks  in  Winter,  after  the  manner  of 
sprouts  on  the  potato.  The  growers  use 
manure  in  the  houses,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  substance  of  the  forced  crop 
comes  out  of  the  roots,  which  accounts 
for  their  exhausted  and  nearly  worthless 
condition  after  they  have  been  used  in 
this  way. 

Forcing. — The  roots  to  bo  forced  are 
put  in  the  greenhouse  before  freezing. 
The  sides  of  the  building  are  open  and 
the  roots  are  allowed  to  freeze.  Then  the 
sides  are  closed  in  with  sash  and  the 
heat  turned  on.  The  roots  begin  to  grow 
in  about  two  weeks.  The  crop  starts  in 
about  Feb.  1.  and  the  opening  price  this 
year  was  l.S  cents,  moving  down  to  eight 
or  10  cent.s  toward  the  middle  of  April, 
owing  to  larger  supply  and  to  competi¬ 
tion  with  outdoor  rhubarb  grown  farther 
south.  There  is  also  quite  a  h^t  of  rhii- 


Twenty  Acres  of  Rhubarb  on  a  Massachusetts  Farm 


than  the  lettuce  and  cucumber  houses.  A 
structure  that  is  rather  out  of  date  for 
some  other  crop  may  do  for  rhubarb,  be¬ 
cause  only  a  moderate  amount  of  heat 
and  light  tire  required  to  make  the  crop. 
The  roots  are  set  in  early  Winter,  closely 
togdher  in  the  house,  in  the  natural  .soil, 
enriched  with  plenty  of  stable  manure. 
They  start  soon  after  the  heat  is  turned 
on,  they  are  kept  welt  watered,  and  the 
stalks  iire  ready  to  market  in  February, 
March  and  April.  Victoria  is  preferred 
for  forcing,  on  account  of  the  size  of  the 
stalks,  but  Linnaeus  is  earlier  and  con¬ 
sidered  more  profitable  for  the  outdoor 
crop.  In  starting  a  new  field,  either  for 
forcing  or  for  cropping,  old  roots  are 
taken  ui)  in  Si)ring,  divided  into  four  or 
five  i>arts  and  set  out  three  feet  apart. 
For  the  forcing  cro]).  good  growth  rather 
than  earliness  is  wanted,  and  the  I’oots 
are  set  in  heavy,  .strong  soil,  with  plenty 
of  manure.  Sometimes  the  roots  that 
have  been  through  the  forcing  houses  are 
u.sed  again,  but  usually  it  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  worth  while,  because  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  are  so  exhausted  that 
they  will  die  when  .set  in  the  field. 
Those  that  live  will  do  to  use  again,  but 
th(‘re  will  be  so  many  gaps  that  the  field 
will  be  in  unsatisfactory  condition,  and 
hard  to  keep  free  of  weeds.  Fresh  roots 
all  live,  and  the  big  leaves  soon  shade 
the  ground,  keeping  down  the  weeds  and 
making  cultivation  by  hors<?  power  an 
easy  job. 

Fiki.i)  Fuetitre. — In  the  Fall  a  fork¬ 
ful  of  manure  is  placed  on  each  hill  to 
keep  from  deep  fi-eezing.  In  Spring 
they  go  over  the  field  with  a  fertilizing 
drill,  sowing  1,000  pounds  of  high  grade, 
ready  mixed  fertilizer.  Rain  has  wa.shed 
the  manure  from  many  of  the  hills.  If 
left  on,  it  would  hold  in  the  frost  and 
cause  late  starting,  so  the  rest  of  it  is 
scraiied  away  with  forks.  Cultivation  is 
only  a  mattei'  of  keeping  down  the  weeds 
until  the  leaves  are  big  enough  to  shade 
the  ground.  As  the  roots  are  used  only 
once  and  it  takes  two  year.s  to  grow 
them,  it  is  plain  that  it  requires  a  good 
deal  of  land  to  keep  up  the  supplv.  On 
the  Wheel  er  place,  where  they  dig  six 
acres  a  year  to  fill  the  house.s,  they  keep 
about  18  a.cres  under  the  crop.  In  fact, 
the  greater  i)art  of  the  work  in  forcing 
the  crop  i.s  done  outdoors.  The  Winter 
crop  is  really  stored  in  the  big  roots  in 
Summer  and  is  taken  out  again  by  the 


barb  grown  in  warm,  dark  cellars,  but 
it  sells  lower  than  hothouse  rhubarb,  be¬ 
ing  what  the  dealers  call  “punky”  and  of 
poorer  flavor  and  texture. 

The  Outdoor  Crop. — For  the  crop  of 
rhubarb  which  i.s  to  be  harvested  in  the 
field,  a  main  re(iuirement  is  earliness. 
The  more  of  the  product  that  can  be 
.sold  before  the  price  goes  ’way  down,  the 
better  for  the  grower.  The  early  Lin- 
nmus  is  used,  and  the  best  location  is 
medium,  moist  sandy  loam  with  a  south¬ 
ern  slope ;  just  such  a  place  as  makes 
the  best  kind  of  an  early  market  gar¬ 
den.  The  plants  obtained  by  dividing 
old  hills  are  set  4x4  or  .1x4  feet  in  deep 
fiiiu'ows  half  filled  .\  ’*^h  manure.  Heavy 
manuring  right  along  is  a  prime  need. 
Coarse  manure  will  do  if  there  is  enough 
of  it,  and  I  doubt  if  so  much  was  ever 
used  as  to  injure  this  rank  feeder.  The 
root,  like  its  relative  the  yellow  dock,  is 
hal’d  to  kill,  and  new  plantings  may  be 
set  at  any  time  in  any  sort  of  weather. 
The  usual  distances  for  setting  the  roots 
are  .1x4  or  4x4  feet,  but  after  the  first 
year  the  field  is  cultivated  only  between 
the  rows.  Manure  is  used  in  large 
amounts  in  the  furrow,  several  shovel¬ 
fuls  to  each  plant  when  set  out.  Later 
applications  may  be  put  on  the  plants  in 
Fall,  to  be  raked  off  and  forked  or 
plowed  under  in  Spring,  but  .some  apply 
broadcast  every  Fall  and  plow  it  under 
iit  once.  By  any  pliin,  the  soil  must  be 
kept  clean,  mellow  and  very  rich.  Blen- 
ty  of  manure  does  not  retard  earliness  as 
with  some  plants,  but  hastens  the  crop 
as  well  as  increasing  the  yield.  Ten 
cords  of  manure  per  acre  pays  better  than 
to  use  less,  and  some  growers  use  more. 

Harvesting. — ^The  yield  will  average 
about  ten  tons  per  acre  under  this  gen¬ 
eral  method  and  proceeds  are  .$200  to 
.$500  per  acre.  Rhubarb,  field  or  hot¬ 
house,  is  usually  marketed  in  Boston  in 
bunches  of  10  to  20  pounds,  and  the 
weight  should  be  marked  on  the  tag. 
Home  is  shipped  in  market  boxes.  The 
bunches  of  hotliouse  rhubarb  should  each 
be  crated  to  avoid  damage.  When  the 
stalks  have  been  brought  into  the  pack¬ 
ing  house  they  are  piled  beside  the  wall. 
One  or  two  men  scrape  the  I’oot  ends  and 
l)lace  the  stalks  on  the  packing  table. 
Another  grasps  enough  of  them  to  make 
a  standard  bunch,  while  a  helper  ties  the 
bunch  and  still  another  cuts  the  leaves 
f.-iirly  close  to  the  stalk.  o.  B.  f. 


Look  for  this  Label 
on  your  Coat 


roR  rainy  weather  you 
need  protection.  A  Raynster 
gives  you  that  and  more.  It 
gives  you  comfort  and  room 
to  work. 


These  storm-coats  are  made  and 
backed  by  the  United  States  Rub¬ 
ber  Company,  the  largest  rubber 
manufacturer  in  the  world.  They 
are  made  in  a  staggering  variety  of 
styles  and  sizes,  and  at  many  prices. 
There  are  dress-up  Raynsters  and 
Raynsters  for  w’ork,  in  men’s,  wom¬ 
en’s,  boys’  and  girls’  sizes.  When 
you  buy  a  storm-coat,  look  for  the 
Raynster”  label;  it  bears  the 
Honor  Mark  of  a  Great  Company. 

Write  us  for  our  free  hook  shoax'- 
ing  tnany  styles  of  Raynsters. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 
(Clothing  Division) 

New  York 


Offset  Fertilizer  Uncertainties 


^by  using  green  manures.  Cover  crops  may  be  sown 
between  the  rows  at  last  cultivation  of  corn,  cot¬ 
ton,  etc.,  and  plowed  under  in  Spring.  They  protect 
the  soil  and  increase  the  next  yield. 


New  Seeder 

3  Feet  Wide 


SOWS  clover,  rape,  rye,  turnips,  etc.,  and  covers  seed.  Makes  dust  mulch  and  kills  weeds. 
Pays  for  itself  by  seed  saved.  Quick  delivery  from  stock  near  you.  Send  for  catalog. 

EUREKA.  MOWER  CO.,  Box  1200,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


f-mMME 

Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools  I 

Answer  the  f armer’s  big  questions; 
How  can  I  grow  more  crops  with 
least  expense?  How  can  I  cultivate 
more  acres  and  have  cleaner  fields? 

/ROVAGUgSS.,., 


? 


will  help  you  do  this.  Has  pivot  wheels  and  gangs 
with  parallel  motion.  Adjustable  to  any  width 
of  row.  Every  tooth  canbe  raised,  lowered  or  turned 
to  right  or  left.  Lever 
adjusts  balance  of  frame 
to  weight  of  driver. 
Light,  strong  and  com¬ 
pact— the  latest  and  best 
of  riding  cultivators.  We 
make  a  complete  line  of 
potato  lachmery .garden 
tools,  etc.  Write  us  to¬ 
day  for  free  booklet. 

Bateman  M’f’g  Co.,  Box  2D .  ,Grenloch,  N.  J. 


Sgg  These 
Wonderful 

UNITED 


FarmEn^ines. 


They  develop 
20  percent  more 
than  rated  power 
—the  biggest 
4  engine  value 
^  in  America. 


.  All 
Styles 

1917  MODELS.  Years 

ahead  in  design,  features,  im¬ 
provements.  Easy  to  operate, 
easy  to  start.  Smooth 
running. 

GUARANTEED 
FORHVE  YEARS 

Write  for  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  FREE 

<lemonstration  otf«r, 

Unitad  Engine  Co. 
D«pt.S  1  Skansing,  Mich, 


Highest  quality,  standard  patterns — specially  adapted  to  farm  buildings. 
I  Formed  from  Apollo-Keystone  CopperSteel  Galvanized  Sheets. 

These  sheets  insure  greatest  service  and  rust-resistance  for  Roofing,  Siding,  Silos,  Culverts.  Tanks,  Flumes, 
I  and  exposed  sheet  metal  work.  The  Keystone  is  added  below  the  regular  Apollo  brand  when  Copper  Steel  is 
,  ii“ed.  Apollo  HoofingProductsaresoid  by  weight  by  leadingdealers.  Send  for  free  “Better  Buildings’  booklet. 

i  American  sheet  and  tin  plate  company.  General  Offices:  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh  Pa. 
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Boston  Produce  Markets 


HIGH  BUTTER  PRICE  CHECKS  BUYING. 

“The  public  doesn't  know  it  yet,”  as¬ 
serted  a  prominent  butter  receiver,  “but 
it  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  the  big  oleo 
makers  are  back  of  the  high  prices  of 
butter.  They  have  worked  to  corner  the 
supply,  and  the  more  they  push  up  the 
price  the  more  demand  there  is  for  oleo 
as  a  substitute.  Then  they  put  up  the 
price  of  oleo,  too.  Whole  classes  of  new 
people  are  using  it.  I  am  just  back 
from  the  dairy  country  of  Northern  New 
York,  and  I  found  the  dairy  farmers 
themselves  were  selling  all  their  butter 
and  buying  oleomargarine.  They  are  not 
discouraged  up  there  over  the  jirice  of 
grain.  They  don’t  feed  so  much  of  it 
anyhow,  as  we  do  around  here,  and  they 
mil  a  good  many  dry  herds  through  the 
Winter  on  hay  alone,  and  there  is  plenty 
of  hay  with  some  to  carry  over.  I  have 
not  often  seen  the  cows  come  through  the 
Winter  looking  so  well,  because  there  has 
in  most  years  been  a  shortage  of  hay.” 

It  is  market  opinion  that  trade  is  slow. 
Tteceijits  are  increasing  gradually,  and 
the  amount  of  grass  butter  is  small  in 
liroportion  still.  The  price  hovers  around 
the  low  points  reached  in  the  recent  de- 
I'line  and  seems  unable  to  go  mucli  above 
or  below  40c  for  tub  creamei’y  extras. 
I.  II.  Ballou  observed :  “More  stuff  is 
coming,  Init  the  increase  is  slow,  and  time 
of  heavy  jiroduction  later  than  usual. 
Crain  is  scarce,  and  probably  some 
dairymen  are  feeding  less  than  usual. 
Chee.se  is  off  a  little  this  week,  for  the 
first  time  lately,  and  new  extras  have  sold 
at  2nc.  'file  weakness  followed  a  slight 
decline  in  Wisconsin.” 

EGG  VALUES  NEARLY  STEADY. 

It  used  to  be  a  saying  on  New  Eng¬ 
land  farms  that  in  Summer  a  dozen  eggs, 
a  iiound  of  butter  and  a  box  of  comb 
honey  were  each  worth  the  same  money. 
Honey  values  have  lagged  in  recent  years, 
the  cost  of  bee  labor  holding  at  non-union 
figures,  but  eggs  and  butter  quotations 
are  holding  just  now  both  around  the  40- 
cent  level,  although  38c  is  about  ti  p  for 
nearby  hennerys  at  time  of  writing. 
Storage  jiacked  Western  are  30  to  37c. 
Breakage  of  case  eggs  is  one  of  the  steady 
complaints  of  the  trade.  Of  course,  the 
railroads  can  be  made  to  pay  something 
in  course  of  time,  but  they  deduct  5  per 
cent.,  claiming  that  a  five  per  cent,  break¬ 
age  is  normal  even  when  there  is  no  care¬ 
lessness.  The  market  is  well  supplied 
and  some  dealers  talk  of  stock  accumulat¬ 
ing  a  hrtle,  especially  the  low  grade. 

DULL  TRADE  IN  POULTRY. 

Demand  for  live  and  dressed  poulti-y  is 
slow,  but  receipts  are  light,  and  the  situ¬ 
ation  remains  about  steady,  with  prices 
unchanged,  although  some  report  a  slight 
easing  off  in  ice  packed  Western  stock 
arrivals,  of  which  are  increasing  with  the 
season.  Said  S.  L.  Burr  &  Co. :  “We 
still  quote  live .  fowl  at  24  to  25c.  and 
Eastern  dressed  at  25  to  2Sc.  About  all 
the  nearby  stock  is  low  shipped  alive.  It 
brings  almost  as  much  per  pound  and 
saves  labor  which  costs  money  now.  As 
for  shrinkage  there  is  not  much  differ¬ 
ence,  10  per  cent,  average  for  live  and  12 
to  13  per  cent,  is  lost  in  dressing  stock 
when  plucked  and  bled  but  not  headed 
nor  drawn  Stock  that  was  headed  or 
drawn  would  not  bring  a  cent  more  a 
pound  in  this  market,  and  there  would  be  | 
that  much  more  shrinkage.  Once^  in  a 
while  somebody  introduces  a  bill  in  the 
Legislature,  to  require  that  poultry  be 
drawn  and  headed.  We  have  had  to  fight 
such  bills  about  once  a  year  on  an  aver¬ 
age  for  the  past  dozen  years.  We  had 
an  expert  from  Washington  ;.t  the  hear¬ 
ing,  and  he  dissected  a  couple  of  fowls 
before  the  committee,  showing  how  much 
faster  decomposition  advanced  in  the  fowl 
that  had  been  opened.  The  committee 
was  convinced,  but  a  new  crop  of  law¬ 
makers  will  come  along  next  year  know¬ 
ing  nothing  about  the  conditions  of  the 
poultry  trade.  One  time  we  had  to  send 
the  promoter  of  one  of  these  bills  a  turkey 
that  had  been  in  cold  storage  undrawn, 
but  was  .skillfully  prepared  before  sending 
it,  from  supposed  admirers  of  his  work 
in  the  Legislature.  He  bragged  of  the 
gift  and  its  quality,  and  the  facts  were 
In-ought  out  at  the  hearing,  to  the  damage 
of  the  bill.” 

FRESH  MEATS  SI.OW. 

Choice  Western  beef  is  selling  quietly 
at  IGc  or  a  fraction  better.  There  is 
enough  demand  for  choice  mutton  and 
yearlings  at  17  to  19e  to  take  care  of  the 
light  offerings.  Good,  heavy  hothouse 
lijmbs  range  around  $10  each,  dressing  30 
lbs.  Choice  veals  are  17  to  ISc,  and 
country  dressed  hogs  19c. 

VEGETABLE  SUPPLY  INCREASING. 

More  varied  lines  and  larger  receipts 
are  accompanied  with  complaints  of  slow 
demand.  The  sea.son  continues  back¬ 
ward.  “California  asparagus  was  fully 
20  days  late,”  remarked  a  Fanmirl  Hall 
salesman.  “The_  New  .Jersey  ’grass’ 
came  about  the  time  native  grass  ought 
to  start  coming,  and  a  lot  of  it  was  tough 
on  account  of  slow  growth.  The  native 
crop  often  starts  in  April,  but  begius 
about  the  middle  of  May  this  year.”  A 
carload  of  rhubai’b  from  Connecticut  was 
taelling  at  75c  to  .$1  per  bu.  Parsnips  are 
$2  to  .$2.25,  dandelions  .$2,  lettuce  75c  to 
$1,  which  still  shows  a  good  profit  over 
the  common  cost  estimate  of  35  to  40c  a 
box.  President  Arnold  of  the  Boston 
\Market  Gardeners,  thinks  .acreage  jilanted 


"Ghe  RURAL  ^ 

is  about  as  usual.  Many  of  the  gardeners 
are  using  school  boys  to  plant  and  trans¬ 
plant,  with  fairly  good  results  when  the 
boys  have  had  experience  and  are  well 
supervised.  The  State  ‘‘ood  committee  is 
sending  out  Boston  school  boys  of  about 
17  to  work  for  farmers  at  .$4  per  week 
and  board.  They  go  on  an  enli.stment  plan 
and  get  a  service  badge  if  they  work  as 
long  as  they  are  wanted.  These  go  to  the 
back  farms.  Most  of  the  boys  who  work 
for  the  Boston  gardeners  have  done  so  in 
preceding  years.  They  get  about  .$1  a 
day.  Some  of  the  schools  are  letting  them 
out  early  this  year.  Potatoes  are  firm 
at  close  to  ,$.3  per  hu.  in  bulk.  Sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  are  ,$5..50  per  bbl.  Seed  potatoes 
range  from  $3  to  ,$4  per  bu.,  according  to 
grade  and  variety. 

APPLES  DRAGGING. 

Some  dealers  report  apple  prices  un¬ 
changed,  while  others  place  them  25c  or 
more  below  last  week.  It  appears  that 
stock  cannot  be  sold  freely  without  cut¬ 
ting  prices.  Not  many  No.  1  repacked 
apples  sell  above  .$4  for  Baldwins  and 
Spies.  Russets  range  from  $3  to  .$4..50, 
and  most  Ben  Davis  sell  around  .$.3,  but 
some  large  ones  were  held  at  .$4. .50.  Con¬ 
siderable  stock  is  coming  from  New  York 
State.  Gossip  about  the  apple  orchards  is 
that  growth  is  starting  late  and  blossoms 
will  be  less  liable  to  get  frosted.  I’ros- 
pects  are  considered  good  so  far  for  both 
early  and  late  kinds. 

BEANS  IN  DEMAND. 

’The  newly-developed  habit  of  storing 
food  for  future  needs,  like  the  squirreLs, 
is  blamed  to  son.e  extent  for  the  rising 
price  tendency  of  heans.  The  white 
kinds  are  selling  above  .$10.  New  varie¬ 
ties  from  Brazil,  China  and  .Tapan  are 
puzzling  the  dealers.  A  dealer  and  his 
clerks  were  studying  some  large  red  beans 
from  Manchuria.  “Call  ’em  Red  Mar¬ 
rows,”  he  decided,  “and  get  full  price, 
too.”  G.  B.  F. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Snow  fell  for  half  an 
hour  at  Springfield,  Ill.,  May  4,  breaking 
all  previous  records  at  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau  for  late  snows. 

’The  stoi’ehouse  of  the  3’ebo  Yacht 
Basin  Company  on  the  bulkhead  at  the 
mouth  of  Gowanus  Bay,  South  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  was  hurned.  May  5,  and  75  launch¬ 
es.  yachts  and  motorboats  of  the  mos¬ 
quito  fleet  lying  nearby  were  menaced. 
The  loss  is  estimated  at  between  .$75,000 
and  $100,000. 

May  4,  in  testifying  at  the  trial  of 


I  E  W-YO  R  K  E  R 

Yon  Rintelen  and  others  in  New  York, 
for  conspiracy  to  stop  the  export  of  mu¬ 
nitions,  Ernest  Bohra,  secretary  of  the 
Central  Federation  of  Labor,  told  of  the 
trouble  in  the  so-called  Peace  Council 
when  the  farmer  delegates  objected  to  the 
resolution  proposing  strikes  in  the  muni¬ 
tions  plants  and  he  said  that  it  was 
necessary  to  hold  another  session  with¬ 
out  the  farmers.  It  has  been  asserted 
by  the  Government  that  one  of  Von  Rin- 
telen’s  objects  in  his  trip  through  the 
West  and  in  his  advertising  was  to  get 
the  farmers  of  the  so-called  pacifist  belt 
interested  in  peace,  and  also  that  when 
the  farmers  found  out,  or  suspected,  the 
real  purpose  of  the  Peace  Council  they 
bolted. 

WAR  REVENUE  BILL.— Main  feat¬ 
ures  of  the  war  revenue  bill  framed  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  are  as 
follows:  All  articles  on  the  free  list  to 
he  taxed  10  per  cent.  Tariff  on  all  ar¬ 
ticles  on  the  dutiable  list  increased  10 
per  cent.  Income  tax  provisions  levy  2 
per  cent,  in  addition  to  normal  rate, 
with  exemptions  at  $1,000  and  $2,000  re¬ 
spectively  for  unmarried  and  married 
persons.  Supertaxes  begin  on  incomes 
exceeding  .$5,000  a  year  and  reach  a 
final  total  of  .33  per  cent,  on  net  incomes 
e.xceeding  $500,000.  Two  per  cent,  ad¬ 
ditional  tax  on  incomes  of  corporations, 
insurance  companies  and  partnerships. 
(New  clause — A  retroactive  tax  of  3.3  1-3 
per  cent,  of  rates  existing  under  the  old 
law  and  applied  to  incomes  for  calendar 
year  1016.)  Excess  profits  of  8  per  cent, 
additional  upon  incomes  of  corporations 
and  partnerships.  Taxes  increased  on 
wines,  liquors  and  beer.  Taxes  on  trans¬ 
portation  of  property  and  persons  by  rail 
or  water,  on  telegraphic,  telephonic  and 
electric  service,  based  on  cost  of  service. 
Five  per  cent,  tax  on  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  space  other  than  in  newspapers 
.and  periodicals.  Taxes  on  life,  marine, 
inland,  fire  and  casualty  insurance,  with 
certain  exemptions.  Five  per  cent,  tax 
on  automobiles  and  motorcycles,  on  tires 
and  musical  instruments.  Moving  pic¬ 
ture  films,  jewelry,  pleasure  boats  and 
sporting  goods  are  also  taxed.  Graduated 
tax  on  paid  admissions  to  entertainments, 
charitable  affairs  excepted.  Users  of  ad¬ 
hesive  'stamps  employed  in  taxation  must 
put  their  initials  on  them.  Increased 
tax  on  inheritances. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. —  Farming  has 
been  designated  an  elective  course  in  war 
preparedness  at  Goucher  College.  Balti¬ 
more.  and  100  college  girls  are  engaged  in 
growing  things  to  eat  on  former  tennis 
courts.  The  girl  farmers  are  in  groups 
of  four  each.  Each  group  tak(‘s  care  of 
two  of  the  thirty-four  plots  of  ground. 


May  19,  191 1. 

Cabbage,  parsnips,  beans,  tomatoes, 
onions  and  potatoes  are  planted. 

Announcement  was  made  in  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Parliament,  May  3,  by  Sir  Thomas 
White,  Minister  of  Finance,  that  plans 
are  under  way  for  joint  action  by  Can¬ 
ada  and  the  United  States  to  reduce  the 
price  of  wheat. 

The  National  Lumber  Manufacturers’ 
Association  announces  there  will  be  no 
lumber  famine  due  to  the  proposed 
wooden  ship  campaign  about  to  be 
launched.  R.  S.  Kellog,  secretary  of  the 
association,  said  that  he  had  been  in¬ 
formed  the  sawmills  of  the  West  and 
South  could  supply  all  the  lumber  neces¬ 
sary  for  ship  building.  He  added  that 
two  thousand  wooden  ships  would  only 
require  from  3  to  5  per  cent,  of  the 
lumber  in  sight. 

Boys  in  the  industrial  schools  of  the 
New  York  Children’s  Aid  Society  are 
being  instructed  in  the  farm  school  at 
Valhalla,  N.  Y.,  and  will  be  sent  out  to 
help  farmers  get  in  their  crops. 

The  thirty-second  annual  meeting  of 
the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America  will  be  held  at  the  Bancroft 
Hotel,  Worcester,  Mass.,  June  6. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Worcester,  Mass.,  .Tune  6. 

American  Seed  Trade  Association,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.,  .lune  19  to  21. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
forty-second  annual  meeting,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  .Tune  27-29. 

Society  of  American  Florists  and  Or¬ 
namental  Horticulturists,  New  Y^ork 
City,  August  21-23. 

Solebury  Farmers’  Exhibit,  Solebury 
Deer  Park,  Solebury,  Pa.,  Sept.  7-8. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.. 
September  10-15. 

Eastern  States  Exposition,  Springfidd, 
Mass.,  Oct.  12-20. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

May  30. — Fasig-Tipton  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  Holsteins. 

May  30. — T.  S.  Cooper  &  Son,  Coop- 
ersburg,  I’a.,  Jerseys. 

May  .31. -.Tune  1. — J.  B.  Sisson’s  Sons, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Holsteins. 

.Tune  ^7-8. — National  Sales  (3o.,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.,  Holsteins. 

June  8-9. — Purebred  Live  Stock  Sales 
Co..  Brattleboro,  Vt,  Holsteins. 

June  14. — New  England  Ayrshire 
Club,  Springfield,  Ma.ss. 

August  7-8. — Purebred  Tdve  Stock 
Sales  Co.,  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  Holsteins. 

Oct.  2-3. — Purebred  Live  Stock  Sale.9 
Co.,  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  Holsteins. 


Make  Havoline  Oil  Your  Hired  Mem 

Horse- power  and  tractive -power  are  more  profitable  servants  since 
Havoline  Oil  went  to  work  on  scientifically  run  farms.  These  moderr 
beasts  of  burden  run  smoother,  live  longer,  deliver  more  mileage  on  gas, 
and  depreciate  slower  if  their  machinery  is  guarded  by 


‘*/f  makes  a  difference  ** 

Bought  in  the  sealed  Havoline  container,  you  know 
what  you  get — uniform  quality,  highest  purity,  no 
w'aste,  no  dirt,  full  quantity,  and  all-Havoline. 

A  season’s  supply  comes  to  you  in  compact  wooden 
boxes,  each  containing  two  5-gallon  cans  of  pure 
Havoline. 


Snhian  IRefmtns  Company 

Sneorporateh 
NEW  YORK 

Producers  and  Refiners  oj  Petroleum 
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Farmers  and  the  War 
No.  III. 

It  would  be  easy  to  trace  the  history 
of  American  farming  and  show  how, 
starting  as  the  great,  leading  industry  of 
the  country,  it  has  gradually  fallen  be¬ 
hind  in  jKditical  power,  social  standing 
and  individual  profit.  Farming  bas  al¬ 
ways  been  the  foundation  industry — the 
one  thing  which  kept  the  Nation  alive. 
That  is  just  as  true  now  as  when  in 
earlier  times  everyone  tilled  the  soil  and 
there  were  no  grocery  stores  or  meat 
markets  or  cold  storage  houses.  It  is 
just  as  true  now,  only  most  people  do  not 
realize  it  until  some  great  world  traged.v 
brings  want  and  famine  near.  In  the 
early  days  of  New  England  a  frost  killed 
the  corn  before  it  could  harden.  The  set¬ 
tlers  faced  starvation — hemmed  in  as  they 
were  by  hostile  Indian.s.  In  desi>eratiou 
they  sent  boats  outside  around  Cape  Cod 
to  tbe  coast  of  Connecticut.  Along  the 
valleys  of  the  streams  flowing  into  T.ong 
Island  Sound  were  then  the  best  corn 
lands  in  America.  There  the  settlers 
bought  corn  from  pioneer  whites  and 
friendly  Indians — enough  to  carry  them 
over  to  another  harvest.  It  was,  in  its 
w.iy.  a  defensive  league  against  a  coui- 
moii  enemy,  for  both  buyer  and  .seller  re.il-  | 
ized  that  unless  the  settlers  on  tbe  .\t-  j 
lantic  coa.st  could  be  fed  and  carried  | 
through  their  trouble  English  civilization 
would  be  wipe<l  out  of  New  England. 

In  much  the  same  way.  but  upon  .a  i 
mucb  larger  scale,  tbe  same  problem  is 
put  up'  to  American  farmers.  We  are  at 
war.  With  the  Engli.sh.  French  and 
Russians  we  have  a  common  enemy. 
Some  of  our  peopb'  do  not  like  the  Engli.sh 
— some  like  the  Germans,  while  others 
may  be  indifl’erent,  but  the  fact  remains  ; 
that  we  are  at  war  and  the  fui  ther  f.-ict 
is  that  should  Germany  win  .she  wotild 
have  no  moia'  love  for  tins  country  tluni 
she  has  for  England  or  France.  If  Ger¬ 
many  \  boat  England  she  would  demand 
the  English  fleet  as  one  war  prize  and 
with  that  fleet  the  war  could  easily  be 
transferred  to  our  Atlantic  coast  line. 
No  matter  what  the  former  feelings  of 
an  .\merican  farmer  may  have  been  he 
must  remember  that  we  are  now  at  war 
and  that  unless  we  do  our  share  to  help 
our  allies  their  fate  may  be  ours. 

Now  in  all  human  probability  the  only 
wjiy  for  Germany  to  whip  England  as 
the  war  now  stands,  is  to  starve  the  Eng¬ 
lish  people  into  submission.  As  we  have 
said  so  many  times  before,  this  war  will 
be  lo.st  or  won  in  the  grain  fields  or  in 
tlu'  kitchens.  As  has  been  sliown,  the  Eng- 
lislr  people  made,  the  awful  mistake  of 
neglecting  agriculture  and  making  it  sec¬ 
ondary  to  other  industries.  Now  they 
are  struggling  to  incre.ase  the  production 
of  food,  but  it  will  be  another  year  be¬ 
fore  they  can  come  near  feeding  them¬ 
selves.  In  the  meantime  they  are  like 
those  settlers  on  the  .\tlantic  coast  ap- 
l>ealing  to  their  Connecticut  friends  to 
help  them. 

We  should  look  straight  at -this  ques¬ 
tion  without  flinching.  The  time  bas 
come  when  America  can  settle  one  of  the 
greatest  world  problems  which  history 
has  on  record.  It  is  a  great,  big  question 
between  democracy  or  individual  liberty 
and  the  autocratic  or  military  paternal 
government.  It  seems  to  me  something 
of  the  working  out  of  pro]>hccy  that  this 
great  Republic  should  have  the  chance  to 
give  new  life  and  impetus  to  what  we 
call  fi-eedom  everywhere  and  particularly 
freedom  to  farmers  or  those  who  work 
upon  the  soil.  I  think  this  country  is  to 
be  given  the  chance  to  give  great  help  to 
Ireland,  to  help  strengthen  the  new  Rus¬ 
sian  republic,  to  give  the  .Tews  a  fairer 
chance,  and  to  turn  this  fearful  war  into 
an  uplift  for  the  human  race.  And  I  nee 
in  all  this,  as  it  seems  to  me.  the  great¬ 
est  opportunity  the  American  farmer  has 
ever  had.  Our  public  men  fully  realize 
and  admit  that  the  farmer  is  to-day  the 
most  important  man  in  the  world.  He 
and  not  our  fighting  men  will  settle  this 
war  and  decide  his  own  future.  Never 
before  since  pioneer  days  has  the  man  on 
the  farm  been  regarded  by  the  Nation  as 
he  is  to-day.  Everybody  admits  that  to  him 
is  given  the  chance  to  win  or  lose  this 
war  and  to  settle  his  own  future  by  the 
way  he  does  it.  If  he  is  to  do  this  great 
service  to  the  world  he  must  be  paid  for 
it  not  in  any  mercenary  .spirit,  but  in 
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order  that  he  may  develop  his  l)usiness 
and  get  back  his  old  standing  in  .society. 
What  “pay”  should  he  have?  Let  us 
take  that  up  definitely  next.  H.  w.  c. 


Disinfectants  ;  Powder  to  Destroy  Flies 

1.  What  chemicals  should  Ix'  used  iu 
a  sanitary  closet,  that  will  inalo'  the  con¬ 
tents  harmless?  11.  Sonu'  time  .ago  you 
told  us  of  a  powder  to  u.sf>  to  stupefy 
flies  so  they  c<^u]d  be  swept  up.  Will 
you  please  print  this  again?  n.  F.  n. 

.Vurora,  Mo. 

1.  The  manufacturers  of  the  indoor 
closets,  to  which  I  presume  you  refer,  do 
not  disclose  tbe  nature  of  the  chemicals 
which  they  use,  and  I  have  no  way  of 
knowing  whether  these  chemicals  render 
the  contents  of  the  closets  harmless  or 
not.  Ghloride  of  lime,  if  a  good,  fresh 
]»reparation.  is  .a  valu.able  deodorizer  .and 
disinfect.ant  for  closets,  giving  oil'  free 
chlorine,  a  powerful  disinfectant  gas.  It 
should  be  used  in  sufficient  qu.autity  and 
mixed  with  the  contents  of  the  closet. 
Ordinary  unslaked  lime,  added  with  .suffi¬ 
cient  liquid  to  ))ennit  of  slaking  in  the 
closet,  is  a  cheap  and  efficient  disinfec¬ 
tant  for  sanitary  closets. 

2.  Persian  iusecfl  powder,  or  biihach, 


another  insect  powder,  may  be  .sprinkled 
over  the  stove,  in  the  air  and  in  window 
ledges,  etc.,  at  night  in  a  tightly-closed 
room :  in  the  morning  the  flics  will  be 
found  stupefied  and  ready  to  sweep  up 
and  burn.  So  .say.s.  at  least,  a  bulletin  on 
household  insects  issued  by  the  Cornell 
Agricultural  College.  M.  li.  D. 


Dripping  Chimneys  Once  More 

We  h.ive  a  chimney  not  yet  25  years 
old.  which  for  two  Winter.s”  now  leaks 
sooty  water.  It  has  always  Ix'en  used 
for  coal  until  the  past  two  years  we  have 
burned  wooel.  The  water  runs  down  the 
bricks  in  the  attic,  soaks  through  the 
l)laster  and  drips  onto  th,>  floor  in  the 
next  two  stories..  If  any  of  the  readers 
have  had  an  experience  of  this  kind  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  them.  Wovdd 
a  cap  on  the  chimney  do  .any  good? 

New  York.  >iRS.  ,7.  :^t. 

I.ast  year  ami  the  previous  season  we 
had  <iuite  a  long  discussion  of  this  mat¬ 
ter  of  “dripping  chimneys.”  There  were 
many  complaints,  and  some  that  were 
very  hard  to  account  for. 

In  general  the  convi(;tion  was  that  a 
combination  of  poor  draft  and  burning 
green  wood  was  resi>onsibli'  for  tlu‘  trou¬ 
ble.  In  most  of  thes<>  cases  burning  .sea¬ 
soned  wood  that  had  been  tlu)rougtily 
dried  out,  and  cleaning  out  the  pipe  :ind 
chimney,  prevented  further  dripping.  In 


one  case  the  chimney  was  built  in  such 
a  way  that  it  evidently  formed  .something 
much  like  a  still  in  which  w<iod  alcohol 
is  made,  and  there  was  tio  way  of  reme¬ 
dying  this  without  tearing  the  chimney 
down  and  rebuilding.  Generally  a  thor¬ 
ough  cleaning  of  the  pii)e  and  of  the 
chimney  and  using  only  thoroughly  dried 
wood  will  overcome  the  trouble.  In  some 
cases  the  chimneys  are  thoroughly  coat¬ 
ed  with  soot,  iiiid  water  works  down  the 
cliimuey  washing  this  soot  down  into 
the  pipe,  from  which  it  drips  on  the  lire. 
The  pipes  should  be  taken  down  and 
thoroughly  cleaned  out.  The  chimney 
can  often  be  cleaJied  by  taking  a  cedar 
brush  or  the  trunk  of  .-i  simill  cedar  with 
many  of  the  limbs  chopped  off  so  th.at 
it  will  fit  closely  into  the  chimney,  ty¬ 
ing  a  rope  to  it  .-lud  pulling  it  up  and 
down  from  the  top.  In  some  case.s  far¬ 
mers  recommend  burning  the  chimney 
out  by  starting  a  tire  inside  in  .a  wet 
time  when  the  roof  is  thoroughly  .soaked. 
Thi.s,  however,  is  not  to  be  recommended 
except  by  those  who  have  tried  it  be¬ 
fore,  .and  realize  when  the  heat  is  too 
great.  The  fire  in  the  chimney  can  usu¬ 
ally  be  put  out  by  throwing  salt  into  the 
stove  or  down  into  the  chimney  from  the 
top. 


Tuf,  lady  who  likes  children  was  gush¬ 
ing  over  Helen,  aged  three.  “How_  old 
are  you,  darling?’’  she  asked.  “I  isn’t 
old.”  said  Helen.  “I’m  nearly  new.” — 
Toronto  Sun. 


$1150 


F,  o.  b. 

Racine 


Mitchell  Junior— a  40 -h.  p.  Six 
120-inch  Wheelbase 


$1460 


F.  o.  b. 
Racine 


7-Passenger— 48  Horsepower 
127-inch  Wheelbase 


Why  Other  Cars 

Omit  These  Mitchell  Extras 


The  Mitchell  offers  you 

31  extra  features— 

24  per  cent  added  luxury — 
100  per  cent  over-strength. 

When  you  see  these  extras — 
each  a  wanted  feature — you  will 
ask  why  others  don’t  include 
them.  This  is  to  tell  you  the 
reason. 

Cost  $4,000,000 

The  Mitchell  extras,  on  this 
year’s  output,  will  cost  us  $4,- 
000,000.  To  add  them  to  the 
ordinary  car  would  bring  the 
price  too  high. 

In  the  Mitchell  plant,  we  save 
them  in  factory  cost.  John  W. 
Bate,  the  great  efficiency  expert, 
has  worked  for  years  to  do  that. 

This  entire  45-acre  plant  was 
built  and  equipped  by  him.  And 
every  detail  is  designed  to  build 
this  one  type  economically. 

He  has  cut  our  factory  cost 
in  two.  No  other  plant  could 
build  a  car  like  the  Mitchell  at 


anywhere  near  onr  cost.  And 
that  saving  goes  into  these 
extras. 


A  Lifetime  Car 
100%  Over-Strength 

The  31  extra  features — like  a 
power  tire  pump — will  seem  a 
great  attraction.  The  added 
luxury — 24  percent — makes  the 
Mitchell  the  beauty  car  of  its 
class. 

But  our  greatest  extra  is  the 
double  strength  in  each  impor¬ 
tant  part.  In  the  past  three 
years  we  have  doubled  our  mar¬ 
gins  of  safety. 


TWO  SIZES 


Mitchell 


—  a  roomy,  T-passenjrer 
Six.with  1 27-inch  wheel¬ 


base  and  a  highly-developed  48-horse- 
power  motor. 


Price  $1 460,  f.  o,  b.  Racine. 


MitchelIJunior-sl|-rifS 


lines,  with  120-inch  wheelbase  and  a  40- 
horsepower  motor  —  %  -  inch  smaller 
bore. 

Price  SI  150.  f.  o.  b.  Racine. 


Also  six  styles  of  enclosed  and  convert¬ 
ible  bodies.  Also  new  Club  Roadster. 


Over  440  parts  are  built  of 
toughened  steel.  All  safety 
parts  are  vastly  oversize.  We 
use  a  wealth  of  Chrome-Vana¬ 
dium  steel.  We  use  Bate  can¬ 
tilever  springs,  which  never  yet 
have  broken. 

We  have  proved  that  Mitch¬ 
ells  can  run  200,000  miles.  Few 
owners  will  live  to  wear  a 
Mitchell  out. 

Our  $1150  Six 

Now  there  are  two  sizes — 
Mitchell  and  Mitchell  Junior. 
But  even  the  smaller  has  a  120- 
-inch  wheelbase.  Both  sizes  of-  , 
fer  you  values  far  beyond  simi¬ 
lar  cars. 

See  these  new  models.  See 
all  the  extras  they  embody.  Yon 
will  want  such  a  car  as  the 
Mitchell  when  you  buy  a  car  to 
keep. 

If  you  don’t  know  the  nearest 
dealer,  ask  us  for  his  name. 

IVI ITCHELL  MOTORS  COMPANY.  Inc. 

Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


“  Memorial  Day  ” 

Oi.i)  Days. — Back  in  a  hill  town  in 
Now  Enjjland  there  is  one  of  tin  .-o  lone¬ 
ly  little  graveyards  some  of  you  have 
seen.  Those  of  you  who  are  interested 
and  have  never  seen  the  like  might  hunt 
iij)  a  copy  of  Whittier’.s  poems  and  read 
his  des(,Tiption.  At  the  time  of  the  war 
this  graveyard  was  a  sort  of  town  juirk 
— neater  than  it  is  now — not  so  lonely 
somehow,  and  with  a  few  well-trimmed 
shrubs  and  roses.  The  war  ended  that. 
.VI most  everyone  of  the  brown  old  farm¬ 
houses  which  you  may  see  from  the  hill 
sent  one  or  more  big,  strong  farmers 
into  the  army.  No  one  knew  how  many 
of  them  passed  on  to  the  great  review 
until  on  the  first  Memorial  Day  the  sur¬ 
vivors  put  little  flags  at  the  graves  or 
<lecorated  vacant  places  for  the  “missing.” 
'I'hen  it  seemed  as  if  the  entire  ceme¬ 
tery  had  burst  into  color.  For  a  time 
the  graveyard  was  kept  reasonably  neat, 
but  as  farming  decayed,  and  the  young 
people  moved  away,  the  place  fell  into 
disorder.  Somehow  the  ornamental 
shrubs  seemed  to  take  on  thorns  or  teeth 
to  protect  themselves  as  man’s  protec¬ 
tion  fell  away.  The  roses  seemed  to  fall 
from  their  supports  and  go  back  to  na¬ 
ture,  wild  and  hateful  as  they  sprawled 
over  the  ground.  To  the  dead  thi.s 
means  little — to  the  living — those  of  us 
who  go  back  now  and  then  to  the  old 
town — the  wild  tangle  which  Nature  is 
crowding  over  the  place  seems  like  a  sha¬ 
dow  upon  life. 

The  First  Memorial  Day. — It  seemed 
that  way  to  the  vi.sitor  as  he  came  up 
the  road  on  Memorial  Day.  lie  had 
come  across  the  farm  where  he  worked 
as  a  boy.  The  scrub  oaks  and  cedars 
had  worked!  into  that  field  where  they 
were  planting  potatoes  when  there  came 
the  sound  of  music  from  the  road.  You 
might  call  it  music — I  did  on  that  far- 
off  day — half  a  dozen  young  farmers  were 
blowing  into  a  set  of  battered  “horns” 
trying  to  manufacture  “The  Star  Span¬ 
gled  Banner”  with  very  clumsy  fingers. 
There  were  several  wagons  filled  with 
Grand  Army  men  who  had  come  to  “dec¬ 
orate”  our  graveyard.  One  of  them  stood 
up  in  his  wagon,  waved  a  flag  and  called 
“Come  on !”  The  farmer,  while  a  strong 
patriot,  was  first  of  all  a  potato  planter, 
and  there  was  a  cloud  in  the  east  which 
meant  “storm”  to  him.  So  they  kept  on 
hoeing  and  the  procession  moved  on,  up 
the  road.  Those  soldiers  were  young  and 
strong  and  flushed  with  victory.  In  the 
great  hope  and  joy  of  life  Memorial  Day 
<<uild  not  carry  its  full  significance  to 
them. 

The  Last  Soldier. — The  visitor  had 
this  in  mind  as  he  walked  on  to  the 
graveyard,  but  he  did  not  undei’stand  it 
fully  until  he  saw  the  little  group  be¬ 
fore  the  monument.  There  were  perhaps 
a  dozen  women — most  of  them  of  middle 
age — the  others  white-haired  and  bent. 
There  were  three  or  four  farmers  (men 
who  still  clung  to  the  soil  in  this  lonely 
l»art  of  the  town)  and  a  group  of  little 
children.  They  stood  before  the  little 
“Soldiei-s’  Monument” — a  grave,  silent 
company.  On  the  first  step  of  the  mon¬ 
ument  stood  an  old  man  dressed  in  Grand 
Army  blue.  He  held  his  hat  with  its  gold 
cord  in  his  hand  and  the  brisk  wind  was 
blowing  the  white  hair  about  his  face. 

I  lere  was  the  last  Grand  Army  man  of 
the  town.  All  the  rest  of  that  company 
of  young  hopeful  men  who  had  called 
from  the  road  had  i)assed  out  to  the  lar¬ 
ger  human  life,  or  into  the  narrower  {)ath- 
way  of  the  grave.  Here  was  the  true 
Memorial  Day — l  U-  past  of  a  nation 
standing  in  all  the  pathos  and  poetry  of 
^ig('— trying  to  give  its  message  to  an  un¬ 
heeding  present. 

The  Spirit  ok  .America. — I  wi.sh  you 
could  have  heard  the  old'  man’s  rambling 
ttilk.  I’erhaps,  I’owi've,,  if  j-ou  are  in 
the  bloom  of  yc  "rh  '  .  would  be  better 
that  you  did  not  ht-i..  it,  for  only  years 
iind  sadness  can  ever  put  the  full  glory 
and  mt'tining  into  a  dull,  commonplace 
story  of  what  these  men  from  the  old 
town  did.  They  were  very  common  men, 
private  soldier.s.  fiirmers,  who  fought 
their  battles  with  poverty,  who  lived  in 
the  shadow  of  obscurity,  and  yet  gave 
to  their  country-  all  they  had.  I’oor, 
plain  common  men  they  were — and  yet,  as 
the.  old  man  prattled  on  one  might  see 
that  after  all  they  had  won  what  the  rich 
and  great  often  miss,  for  with  all  their 
faults  and  human  failings  they  were  .still 
hei’oes  in  the  eyes  of  these  women — their 
wives  and  daughters.  Then  after  the 
old  man’s  speech  a  woman,  tall,  erect  and 
white-haired — spectacled  and  stern-faced 
— prayed  that  the  youth  of  this  nation 
might  be  given  to  understand  what  this 
service  really  meant  to  the  country.  I 
have  a  friend — an  arti.st  who  says  a  lit¬ 
tle  fretfully  that  he  cannot  find  a  suit¬ 
able  figure  to  represent  his  great  ideal 
of  the  strong,  loyal  spirit  of  American 
patriotism,  lie  has  tried  the  beautiful 
woman,  the  strong  soldier,  the  so-called 
statesman  and  the  hopeful  child,  but  they 
all  seem  to  fall  short  of  the  truth.  He 
should  have  seen  that  old  woman,  stand¬ 
ing  there  in  that  silent,  lonely  place  amid 
the  ruins  of  an  industry  and  of  a  social 
life,  praying  that  those  who  are  to  follow 
might  be  enabled  to  look  below  the  tan- 
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gle  of  the  destroying  years,  and  realize 
the  true  spirit  of  sacrifice*.  The  sun  was 
in  her  fac<‘ — her  spectacle.s  fla.shed  like 
stai's,  and  her  gray  hair  was  blown 
loose* — there  she  stood — to  you  perhaps  a 
homely  old  woman — a  back  number — a 
di.scard  from  the  great  sieve  of  life.  Yet. 
I  wish  that  this  year,  on  the  most 
thoughtful  Memorial  Day  this  nation  has 
ever  known,  this  voice  of  the  pa.st  could 
reach  every  hopeful  youth  in  the  nation. 

YoL'Tir  Is  Served. — Aft  this  meeting 
the  peoi)le  slowly  walked  away  to  their 
homes.  The  New  England  people  are  not 
demonstrative — they  cannot  expia'ss  their 
emotion  as  othei-s  do.  The  old  sf)ldier 
was  a  little  stiff,  and  he  walked  slowly, 
lie  stood  in  the  road  for  a  moment  to 
talk  with  some  old  friend  when,  sudden¬ 
ly,  iiround  a  dusty  corner  iind  out  of  a 
little  grove,  there  da.shed  a  hetivy  car  at 
full  .speed.  Two  young  men  were  in  it. 
They  never  thought  of  stopiting,  but  came 
dashing  on  sounding  their  “warning”  and 
yelling  at  the  old  man  to  “get  out.”  lie 
jumped  just  in  time — falling  heavily  at 
the  side  of  the  road — and  the  car  da.shed 
on.  The  two  young  men  glanced  back 
with  a  laugh  as  if  it  were  all  a  good 
joke.  The  women  helped  the  old  soldier 
up.  lie  was  not  badly  hurt,  but  the  hat 
with  the  gold  cord  was  crumided  and 
dusty,  and  there  was  a  little  rent  in  the 
blue  army  coat.  The  old  man  limped  off 
down  the  road,  but  before  he  went  he 
pointed  with  his  stick  after  the  flying 
car.  He  did  not  curse  or  threaten,  but 
merely  said  a  little  sadly :  “That  was 
•Tohn  Benson’s  money.  There  is  a  curse 
on  it.” 

Maxiiood  and  Mo.xey. — The  story  they 
told  that  day  could  be  rcjjcated  in  every 
New  England  town,  and  in  a  larger  way 
was  also  a  national  story.  When  the 
war  broke  out  these  fiirmers  “offered 
their  lives  to  their  country.”  I  have 
seen  men  sneer  when  perfunctory  orators 
get  off  that  phrase,  but  it  was  ju.st  ex¬ 
actly  what  these  loyal,  unthinking  far¬ 
mers  did.  There  was  another  class  of 
men  who  took  these  simple,  big-hearted 
farmers  right  at  their  word.  John  Ben¬ 
son  was  one  of  them.  When  his  neigh¬ 
bors  went  to  the  front  he  stayed  in  the 
rear.  He  organized  a  little  shoe  factory 
at  the  water  power,  and  through  some 
politician  got  a  government  contract.  The 
.shoes  he  nuide  melted  like  paper  on  the 
feet  of  his  old  neighbors  at  the  front,  but 
Benson  was  paid  full  price  in  gold  and 
bonds.  He  spread  out  into  new  business 
until  he  controlled  most  of  the  home  sec¬ 
tion.  His  neighbors  were  paid  .$12  and 
$1G  a  month  for  fighting — and  paid  most¬ 
ly  in  greenbacks.  This  money  was  sent 
home  to  support  the  families,  and  .John 
Benson  discounted  it.  At  the  end  of  the 
war  the  survivors  came  home  to  find  most 
of  their  farms  mortgaged  to  .Tohn  Ben- 
.snn- — the  strong  man  of  the  section  who, 
though  he  had  never  been  within  100 
miles  of  a  battlefield,  was  known  as  “Cap¬ 
tain”  and  “one  of  our  great  business 
nu'u  who  saved  the  cn'dit  of  the  na¬ 
tion.” 

A  I’uzzLE. — That  is  what  it  was  to 
those  farmer-.soldiers.  They  had  stood 
out  in  the  mud  and  rain  with  rifles 
against  the  enemy  while  men  like  .Tohn 
Ben.son  had'  rifled  the  government.  They 
seemed  to  have  the  glory  and  the  debts, 
while  he  h.ad  the  money  and  the  power. 
They  went  on  fighting  their  old  battles 
over — largely  for  the  benefit  of  politicians 
— while  he  went  on  into  new  battles  for 
the  benefit  of  himself.  It  is  strange  to 
me  that  these  old  soldiers  could  not  .see 
what  was  coming,  but  four  years  of 
fighting — away  from  home — somehow 
changed  their  mature.  The  nation  was 
under  the  most  solemn  obligation  to 
them,  but  somehow  they  did  not  enforce 
it  in  the  right  w.ay.  Thus  in  many  or 
most  Ea.stern  f:irm  sections  the  money 
and  power  of  the  neighborhood  slowly 
drained  into  the  hands  of  “John  Ben¬ 
.son  !’'  It  did  not  remain  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  but  was  sent  away  to  Boston  or 
New  York  or  “out  West”  to  develoj) 
towns  and  farms.  And  every  doll:ir 
which  went  in  that  way  made  a  double 
wound.  It  hurt  the  productive  {lower  of 
the  home  section,  and  added  to  the  pull 
oil  the  imagination  of  the  young  peoiile. 
And  now.  on  Memorial  Day,  the  insolent 
grandson  of  .Tohn  Benson  could  ride  over 
th(‘  last  Grand  Army  man  and  drive  him 
olV  th(*  road  ! 

The  Les.sox. — I  have  little  space  left 
(o  go  on  and  ajiply  these  things  to  our 
present  war  troubles.  I  must  leave  that 
for  you  to  think  out,  and  I  am  sure  you 
can  do  it.  Tlu*  farmers  who  fought  in 
the  Civil  War  were  outwitted  by  design¬ 
ing  men  who  kept  at  tne  rear  and  pulled 
wire.s.  The  same  thing  had  happened  50 
times  before  in  history,  and  in  much  the 
same,  way,  by  making  the  plain  people 
think  that  their  .share  of  glory  is  fully 
eipial  to  the  other  share  of  gain.  What 
we  as  farmers  ought  to  learn  is  the  fact 
that  so-called  “glory”  is  often  the  poor- 
est_  sort  of  “guff,”  and  that  when  the 
{loliticians  compare  manhood  and  money 
they  would  like  to  sejiarate  them  entirely, 
while  the  salvation  of  the  nation  depends 
uiion  tying  them  close  together.  There 
was  no  manhood  in  the  money  of  the 
rich  slacker — so  his  insolent  grandson 
rode  over  the  Grand  Army  man.  There 
was  no  money  in  the  old  man’s  manhood, 
.so  he  mu.st  stand  the  indignity.  In  the 
final  review  before  the  Great  Throne, 
however,  which  do  you  think  will  dodge 
out  of  the  way?  What  should  civiliza¬ 
tion  be  but  an  effort  to  bring  those  better 
conditions  u])on  earth — where  they  be- 
hDlg?  H.  w.  c. 


Get  Ahead  of  the  Weather 

cheaper,  better,  quicker  way  of  get- 
-*■  ting  in  the  hay  goes  into  effect  on  your 
farm  the  day  you  begin  to  use  International,  Key¬ 
stone,  or  Osborne  hay  tools.  Hay  is  properly  air 
dried  and  cured,  and  no  leaves  or  blossoms  are  threshed  off 
by  either  side-delivery  rakes  or  loaders.  The  speedy  but 
gentle  handling  of  the  hay  often  saves  the  crop. 

Our  side-delivery  rakes,  built  almost  entirely  of  steel,  all 
have  left-hand  delivery.  They  follow  the  mower  closel}', 
throwing  up  the  windrow  on  clean  raked  stubble.  The  three 
bar  cylinder  can  be  adjusted  at  each  end  for  height  and  the 
points  of  the  12-inch  teeth  can  be  moved  forward  or  back. 

The  loaders,  of  both  cylinder  and  rake  types,  rake  the  field 
clean  and  elevate  the  hay  to  a  point  where  a  big  load  can  be 
put  on  the  wagon.  They  handle  the  hay  with  a  gentle,  hand 
pitching  movement  that  makes  them  especially  good  for 
clover  or  alfalfa. 


EooR  caret ully  over  the  rakes,  tedders,  loaders,  sweep 
rakes,  stackers  and  combined  sweep  rakes  and  stackers  in 
these  three  good  International  Harvester  lines.  Write  us  for 
catalogues  now  so  that  you  can  begin  to  get  acquainted  with 
their  many  good  features. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  •.*  USA 

Champion  Deering  McCormick  Milwaukee  Osborne  Plano 


(t 


Direct  to  you! 

We  ship  from  East  St.  Louis, 
Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  and 
York,  Pa.  Quick  delivery 
assured. 


CENTURY  ROOFING  lays  better,  lasts 
longer,  yet  costs  less  (according  to  quality) 
than  any  other  roil  roofing  made. 

Century  Roofing  is  made  of  the  best  roofing 
materials  money  can  buy— long-fibre  Felt, 
pure  Asphalts  and  other  Coating  Materials. 
It  is  made  by  skilled  workmen,  directed  by 
scientific  experts,  in  the  biggest  and  best 
equipped  Roofing  Manufacturing  Plants  in  the 
world.  It  is  absolutely  weatherproof  and 

We  Guarantee  J;*.  ’.S',’:  ™ 

108  square  feet  per  roll— no  mill  ends— all  one  piece. 

We  Prepay  Freight 

on  3  rolls  or  more  in  N.  Y.,  Pa.,  N.  J.,  Mass., 
Conn..  Md.,  Me.,  Vt.  or  Del.  at  the  following 
prices'; 


Ssibs.  $1  .26  46*1  bs.  S  S 


30 
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Correspondingly  low  prices  to  other  states.  Write 
/or  Free  Sampte~OT  order  shipment  now. 

Money  Back  If  Not  Satlafled. 

CENTURY  MFG.  CO., 

208  Katherine  Bldg.,  East  St.  Louis,  III. 

Write  for  1917  Buggy  Catalogue. 


HRONME 

e  Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 
Answer  the  farmer’s  big  questions. 
How  can  I  can  get  t  y  crops  sprayed 
when  help  is  scarce?  How  pro¬ 
tect  my  crops  against  bugs  and 
blight? 

IRON  AGE  nayer 


moots  the  need  for  a  fast-workintp,  hlerh-pressare  field 
sprayer.  Covera  4  or  6  row8—55  or  100  g  tank.  Write  to* 
,  iQ  day  or  free  booklet. 

Uorermvn  ^  Bateman  MTg  Co- 

Box  2  Q 
..Grenloch,  N.  J. 


A  Powerful  Fungicide  for 
Fruits,  Vegetables  and  Flowers 

Peach  Leaf  Curl,  Brown  Rot,  Apple  Scab,  Grape 
Mildew,  Potato  Blight,  Cucumber  Wilt,  Bean  Blight, 
Rose  Mildew,  etc.  _ 


Most  inexpensive.  1  gal.  makes  200  gals,  spray.  11 
to  $2  per  gal.  according  to  size  package. 

Booklet  free. 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co.  Dept.  M  .  50  Chorck  St.,  N.  T.  City 


want 


Just 


you  a  copy  of  my  big  new  Buggy 
Book  right  away.  You  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  150  new  1917  styles— 
the  new  improvements  and  especially 
In  the  low  prices  1  am  quoting  this  year 
on  these  famous  light-running,  easy- 
riding  long-life 

SPLIT  HICKORY 

$Qn2Sand.up.  Guaranteed  two 
09  years.  Remember  I  give  30 
days  free  road  teat  to  prove  the 
quality.  Catalog  shows  hundreds 
of  other  snappy  styles — all  at 
money-saving  prices.  Write  for 
the  big  free  book  today. 

H.  C.  Phelps,  Pres. 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO. 
Station  290  Columbus,  Ohio 


i 


SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

With  INCLOSED  MOTOR 


DOUBLE  GEARS  —  Each  Carrying  Half  the  Load 
Every  feature  desirable  in  a  windmill  in  the 
AUTO-OILED  AERMOTOR 
Gasoline  Engines  —  Pumps  —Tanks 
Water  Supply  Goods— Steel  Frame  Saws 
Write  AERMOTOR  CO.  2500  12th  St.. Chicago 


Keeping  OUT  DUST 
SPLASH  OILING 
SYSTEM 


OIL  SUPPLY 
REPLENISHED 
ONLY  ONCE  A  YEAR 


RAIN  r  Keeping. IN  OIL 


Constantly  Flooding 
Every  Bearing  With 
Oil,MakesitPuinpln 
The  lightest  Breeze 
And  Prevents  Wear 


Fleece  W^ools 

• 

Get  our  prices  before  selling.  Write  us,  stat¬ 
ing  tlie  quantity  you  have,  with  the  grade, 
and  we  will  (luote  you  price  delivered  on  car.s 
your  shipping  point, 

11.  A.  PKUKIN8  &.  CO.,  Wool  Merehanf., 

6  Kullroad  Kow,  White  KIver  .Tiiiiotioii,  Vt. 
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Simple 


Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


The  Science  of  a  Boiled  Potato 

Is  tho  effect  of  Ixtiliiip:.  <>ii  a  potato, 
iiifchanioal  or  chemical.  w.  c. 

New  York. 

Both.  Ask  the  potato,  if  you  have 
even  a  small  microscope,  lij'  cutting  as 
thin  a  slice  as  you  can  with  a  razor  or 
very  shai*p  knife,  and  looking  at  it  on  a 
glass  slide  in  a  drop  ('f  water.  ^  ou  will 
see  a  layer  of  hrown.  close-paclo-d  cells, 
which  make  up  the  .skin:  next  a  layer  of 
small  cells,  nearly  empty,  and  then  a 
lot  (if  larger  cells,  filled  with  little  dots 
and  ovals,  and  these  make  tip  the  bulk  of 
the  potato.  If  you  move  the  .slice  about, 
some  of  these  dots  will  fall  out,  and,  if 
you  have  a  little  higher  magnifying  pow¬ 
er,  you  can  see  that  th(*y  are  semi-trans¬ 
parent  cells  with  faint  markings  like  the 
lines  on  an  oyshu-  shell.  If  you  now 
.add  just  a  Uttle  diluted  IJincture 
iodine,  the  dots  will  all  turn  deep  blue, 
and  this,  among  other  tests,  shows  that 
they  are  starch.  But  the  cell  walls  and 
skin  cells  do  not  turn  blue. 

If  you  soak  another  slice  in  a  water 
solution  of  methylene  blue,  fit  is  a  drug 
and  is  usually  carried  in  drug  stores), 
taking  care  not  to  have  it  too  strong  or 
l('avi‘  the  .slice  in  too  long,  the  skin  and 
cell  walls  will  turn  blue  and  the  starch 
will  not  be  colored.  N(‘xt.  scrape  fine 
some  of  the  raw  potato,  add  a  few  drops 
of  water,  and  s(iue('/.e  out  the  juice  and 
water,  filtering  through  a  bit  of  absorb¬ 
ent  cotton.  .\dd  a  drop  of  water  solu¬ 
tion  of  tannic  acid,  strong  .solution  of 
oak  bark  will  do.  and  you  will  see  the 
jKitato  juice  turn  cloudy.  But  it  does 
not  blue  with  iodine. 

Now  do  the  same  things  with  the  well- 
boiled  potato.  The  .skin  and  cell  walls 
still  take  the  blue  dye  and  refuse  the 
iodine,  but  as  you  cut  yon  find  the  t('x- 
ture  has  changed,  and  ti  water  extract, 
(using  more  water)  does  not  cloud  with 
tannic  acid  and  does  turn  deep  blue  with 
iodine.  Under  the  microscope  th«‘  cell 
walls  have  swelh'd  and  the  contents  has 
lost  the  grained  appearance,  and  be(‘ome 
even,  jelly-like  masses,  Avhich  tend  to 
spread  into  the  water.  These  tests  show 
that  the  heat,  either  wet  or  dry  heat, 
change.s  the  starch  to  a  .soluble  form, 
tends  to  .soften  the  cell  walls,  and  makes 
insoluble  something  that  was  before 
water-soluble. 

The  chemi(*!il  changes  are  jirimary.  but 
tiiey  induce  mechanical  changes  which 
lielp  to  make  the  jiotato  more  easily  di¬ 
gested.  Incidentally  they  show  that  it 
is  a  mistake  to  peel  potatoes  befon*  cook¬ 
ing,  since  the  albuminoid  bodi(‘s  are  then 
easi'y  lost,  and  other  tests  .show  that  the 
.s;ilts.  and  other  valuable  food  constitu¬ 
ents  are  in  that  layer  of  aiiparently 
empty  fclls  just  undiu'  tin*  skin. 

F.  u.  r. 


(caustic  soda),  two  parts  dis.solved  in 
](!()  parts  of  water,  and  boil  gentl.v  un¬ 
der  constant  .stirring.  If  caustic  potash 
cannot  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  price, 
use  10  parts  in  all  of  caustic  soda ;  the 
result  will  be  nearly  as  good. 

Boil  for  some  time,  replacing  the  water 
which  boils  away,  and  let  stand  over 


Vt^XA^  f 


Making  a  Hand  Cleanser 

'I'liK  R.  N.-Y.  will  confer  :i  favor  on 
iiiiiny  subscribers  by  imblishing  a  form- 
tda  for  making  a  hand  jiaste.  which  is 
a  paste  for  cleaning  the  h.inds.  Ordinary 
cake  soap  gets  worse  each  year,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  and  is  no  good.  .7.  o. 

l’enn.sylvania. 

We  have  examined  tin*  soap  you  men¬ 
tion  and  find  that  it  is  merely  one  of  the 
g<‘neral  class  of  hand  .soajis  which  de¬ 
pend  for  their  action  on  three*  factors,  a 
“soft  soap”  which  is  also  :i  “hiird  water 
soa)!.”  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
an  l  a  mineral  constituent.  These  .soaps 
:i'*(o  carry  a  large  per  cent,  of  water,  es¬ 
pecially  of  late,  since  tin*  rise  in  the  cost 
of  potash  salts  has  limit'd  their  use.  _A 
fair  proportion  of  cocoanut  oil  will  give 
lathering  power  in  almost  any  water,  but 
this  also  has  risen  in  price,  still,  as  it 
helps  hold  the  excess  water,  it  pays  its 
way.  As  to  the  mineral,  it  may  be  most 
anything  that  is  gritty.  Sea  sand  is 
about  the  cheapest  and  poorest,  t>owdered 
pumice  is  very  good,  and  a  fine  fresh 
water  sand  will  work  well,  if  you  can  get 
a  clean  lot. 

Here  i.s  a  formula  which  will  give  a 
first-class  cleansing  soap  as  a  base,  but 
it  is  purposely  made  strong  enough  to  do 
business  promptly,  and  it  will  touch  you 
up  a  bit  if  it  hits  a  raw  .sput.  Cocoiinut 
oil,  ,S0  parts  by  weight,  cottonseed  oil, 
20  parts,  beef  suet,  clarified.  10  parts. 
Melt  together  with  gentle  heat,  in  a  suit¬ 
able  vessel  three  times  as  large  as  the 
final  amount  to  be  made.  To  the  melted 
fats  ad(l  in  small  portions  under  con¬ 
stant  stirring  potassium  hydrate,  (caus¬ 
tic  iiota.sh)  1.”.  parts,  sodium  hydrate. 
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night.  Next  day  melt  cautiously,  as  it  is 
now  liable  to  burn  on  the  bottom,  and 
see  if  a  small  portion  dis.solves  in  a  large 
(‘xcess  of  water.  If  it  leaves  some  oil 
drops  it  should  be  boiled  a  little  more, 
bringing  back  to  weight  with  added  watei-. 


.\s  soon  as  finished,  and  only  practice 
will  tell  just  when,  add  one  to  two  parts 
soda  ash,  crude  carbonate  of  soda,  or. 
if  that  is  unobtainable,  two  to  four  parts 
washing  soda,  or  more  if  you  want  some¬ 
thing  fierce,  dissolved  in  five  parts  water, 
and  stir  in  well. 

This  is  your  foundation.  To  it  you 
may  add  as  you  will  sand,  pumice,  or  any 
grit  you  please,  tind.  if  you  want  a  soap 
which  will  lift  most  anything,  take  the 
kettle  of  hot  soap  well  outdoors  and  stir 
in  a  half  gallon  or  less  of  gasoline,  and 
continue  to  stir  till  <|uite  cool.  (No 
smoking  while  you  make  it,  the  linished 
soap  is  safe  enough. )  Whatever  grit  you 
decide  to  u.se  must  be  well  stirred  in 
last,  while  the  soap  is  still  Ihiuid  enough 
to  stir,  but  not  enough  to  let  the  grit 
all  sink.  The  (quantity  of  grit  you  use 
must  be  determined  by  trial,  since  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  act  differently  in  the  soap. 
Rather  coarse  corn  meal  make.s  a  very 
cleaiKsing  soap,  but  is  too  .soft  for  many 
uses;  sawdust  is  another  mild  ingredient, 
.lust  how  much  water  to  leavi*  in  must 
also  be  determined  by  trial. 

If  you  must  iierfume  it,  use  something 
rank,' as  the  delicate  odoi-s  will  not  stand 
the  alkali.  The  smell  is  put  in  last  of 
all.  citronella.  .sassafras,  star  anise,  ro.se- 
mary  and  s,pike  lavender  are  cheap  and 
will  last  fairly  long,  but  the  plain  soap 
will  clean  just  as  well.  f.  i>.  c. 

Tanning  Rawhi<ie 

Will  you  tell  us  how  to  tan  rawhide? 
It  has  already  been  (.nit  for  2-inch  traces 
and  1-inch  halter  ties — a  bull  hide. 
Would  it  be  as  well  just  to  remove  the 
hair  as  told  in  .Ian.  20  issue  and  let  it 
go  at  that?  ■}.  A.  ,7. 

C’-obleskill.  N.  Y. 

Tanning  h'.nther  is  no  job  for  the 
amateur  or  experimenter,  and  a  rather 
complete  search  through  .several  formu¬ 
la  biioks  showed  none  which  would  give 
much  hope  of  succes.s.  The  process  in 


general  is  to  remove  the  hair  in  a  lime 
bath,  “plump”  in  a  mildly  acid  ferment¬ 
ing  bath  and  tan  in  a  weak  solution  of 
tan  bark  with  frequent  stirring.  It  may 
be  there  is  some  practical  tanner  among 
our  readers  who  will  tell  how  to  handle 
small  pii'ces  of  cut  raw  hide  such  as  you 
Imve.  if  so  we  would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  him,  and  it  will  interest  many  of 
us.  The  hair  can  be  removed  as  de¬ 
scribed,  but  for  a  small  job  like  this  why 
not  use  a  safety  razor?  f.  n.  c. 


Briquettes;  Draining  With  Dynamite 

1.  What  is  used  to  make  briquettes 
from  coal  screenings?  2.  Is  it  practical 
to  open  up  land  that  has  a  clay  ami  a 
sort  of  hardpan  underneath  by  dynam  |cV 

Rhode  Island.  a.  c. 

1.  The  most  common  binder  for  bri¬ 
quettes  is  about  five  jier  cent,  of  a  suit¬ 
able  cold  tar,  but  the  work  has  to  be 
done  under  gre.at  heat  and  pressure  to 
get  usuable  product.  Dozens  of  things 
have  been  tried,  (many  patented),  and 
some  bri(iuettes  iire  fairly  good  fuel. 

2.  Dynanr'te  will  certainly  open  up 
the  land,  hardpan  included,  but  whether 
it  will  pay  on  any  particular  field  is 
more  than  we  are  willing  to  guess,  for 
the  results  as  reiiorted  at  various  times 
are  varied.  'I’ln*  makei's  of  explosives 
will  semi  you  information,  whether  it 
will  pay  to  use  tlu'ir  goods  at  jin'sent 
prices  you  must  dt'cidi'  for  yourself.  It 
would  cost  little  to  try  a  small  patch 
:ind  see  wluit  it  does  this  season. 

F.  I).  (’. 


“If  war  comes  will  you  contribute 
your  automobile?"  ‘T  will  if  my  coun¬ 
try  Avants  it.”  replied  Mr.  (’huggins. 
“But  if  they  want  me  to  help  cover  any 
groiiml  with  accuracy  and  reliability, 
they’d  better  let  me  go  my.self  and  leave 
the  automobile  in  the  repair  shop.” — 
Washington  'Star. 
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Chalmers  T-Passenger  Touring  Car — Price  $1475  Detroit 


Chalmers 

Is  Built  For  Long  Service 


Chalmers  builds  for  long  life.  Sturdi¬ 
ness  is  in  every  part.  Severe  usage  and 
hard  going  only  serve  to  prove  Chalmers 
construction. 

The  Chalmers  is  a  light  weight,  roomy 
car.  Light  weight  insures  right  road 
performance  and  true  economy.  Long 
springs  give  easy  riding  qualities  both 
on  good  roads  and  in  the  ruts. 

Go  to  the  nearest  Chalmers  dealer. 
See  a  Chalmers.  Examine  the  car  fea¬ 
ture  by  feature.  See  the  beauty  of  the 


Chalmers  lines.  Note  the  fine  body 
finish.  The  upholstery  is  genuine 
leather.  The  lamps  are  large  and  power¬ 
ful.  Point  by  point  the  Chalmers  appeals 
to  your  good  judgment. 

Chalmers  price  is  low  for  such  quality. 
A  cheap  car  is  poor  economy.  A  low 
priced,  high  grade,  well  performing  car, 
such  as  the  Chalmers  is  a  genuine  in¬ 
vestment. 

Ride  in  a  Chalmers.  You  will  then 
know  its  value. 


Touring  Car,  7-passenger  ....  $1475 
Touring  Car,  5-passcnger  .  .  .  .  1250 
Touring  Sedan,  7-passenger  .  .  .  1850 

Cabriolet,  3-passenger 


Roadster,  3-passenger 
Limousine,  7-passenger 
Town  Car,  7 -passenger 
-  -  -  -  1625 


$1250 

2550 

2550 


(All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice.) 

Chalmers  Motor  Company 

Detroit,  Michigan 
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I  CALLED  a  neighbor’s  attention  to  that  article  on 
page  62.3,  “The  Farmer  as  a  Patriot,”  and  he  said  he 
would  like  to  see  that  printed  in  every  paper  in  the 
country  on  the  editorial  page.  lie  voices  my  view.  I 
called  our  local  editor’s  attention  to  it,  and  he  had  it 
printed  complete  in  the  la.st  issue.  Keep  up  the  good 
work.  C.  D.  K. 

Hempstead,  N.  Y. 

O  use  talking,  that  article  got  home  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  because  it  expressed  their  sentiments  to  a 
dot  on  the  i.  Mr.  Smith,  who  wrote  that  article, 
condensed  a  hig  hook  into  this  paragraph : 

The  farmer  is  engaged  in  the  most  hazardous  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  world.  lie  is  the  plaything  of  nature  and 
the  child  of  chance.  lie  never  knows  what  he  is  going 
to  raise  nor  what  it  will  bring  him  when  he  gets  it. 
lie  has  to  compete  in  the  labor  market  with  the  whole 
world.  The  government,  the  munition  factories  and 
the  highway  interests,  will  put  labor  practically  out  of 
his  reach. 

And  the  world,  in  dire  distress,  is  now  turning  to 
the  farmer  to  save  human  life  from  destruction. 
The  farmer  will  do  more  in  resiionse  to  the  call  than 
any  other  class  on  earth  ever  would  do.  But  he 
wants  the  world  to  understand  what  he  is  doing, 
and  under  what  a  handicap  he  is  working.  The 
world  is  under  obligiitions  to  the  American  farmer, 
and  that  obligation  must  he  jiaid  in  the  future.  It 
is  fine  work  to  have  such  axdicles  printed  in  the 
local  papers,  for  tlmt  brings  them  ri.ght  home  to 
the  farmers.  They  are  getting  too  much  guff  and 
advice  from  iieople  who  do  not  know  the  true  con¬ 
ditions. 

When  a  boy  I  reciill  a  relative  had  a  lino  crop  of 
beans  on  a  small  patch,  so  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
plant  a  line  2G-acre  field  to  them  the  next  yoiir  iuul 
made  a  complete  failure.  That  year  a  small  melon 
patch  yielded  large  returns,  and  he  intended  to  plant 
that  26  acres  to  melons  the  following  yi'ar,  hut  friends 
or  lack  of  time  itrevented  his  planting  half  of  it  to 
melons,  iind  what  he  had  failed  to  pay  expenses.  Stick 
mainly  to  what  you  know  how  to  grow.  Try  iiromis- 
ing  new  crops  or  varieties  on  a  .small  scale  and  after 
you  learn  how  to  care  for  them  from  others  exper¬ 
ience  or  good  common  sense.  U.  T.  cox. 

Ohio. 

II.\T  is  the  .soundest  kind  of  advice.  We  have 
repeated-  it  over  and  over,  for  dozens  of  jieople 
have  come  saying  they  expected  to  plant  luilf  the 
farm  in  beans,  Spring  wheat,  speltz  or  something 
they  never  tried  before.  In  some  cases  they  are 
ready  to  break  up  a  good  new  seeding  or  change 
their  entire  rotation  in  order  to  plunge  on  these 
new  things.  It  will  prove  a  great  mistake.  Let  the 
.shoemaker  stick  to  his  last!  We  are  all  soldiers 
this  year.  Imagine  a  soldier  at  the  front  who  had 
become  an  expert  .sharp.shooter.  He  throws  away 
his  rifle  and  tries  to  run  a  machine  gun — knowing 
nothing  of '  its  mechanism!  The  farmer  who,  in 
these  times,  throws  away  tried  knowledge  in  order  to 
experiment  is  about  as  had  a  soldier! 

* 

To  raise  a  lot  of  chickens  on  limited  or  borrowed 
capital  is  more  than  we  wish  to  advise ;  at  the  same 
time  we  feel  that  if  one  can  pull  through  the  long 
Summer  months  when  the  growing  chicks  are  very  hun¬ 
gry  there  is  a  chance.  i’atri()ti.sm  is  very  fine,  but 
going  broke  is  quite  a  idilVerent  question.  D.  l,. 

Hl.VT  is  good  sense  from  a  New  York  poultiy 
man.  AVe  hear  from  men  who  are  in  great 
trouble  over  this  question.  Everyone,  except  those 
who  pay  the  bills  for  chicken  feqd,  is  calling  for 
more  chicken  and  the  chickens  are  calling  for  grain. 
It  is  pretty  much  a  question  of  credit  and  patience. 
Future  prices  for  eggs  and  iioultry  cannot  help  be¬ 
ing  high,  hut  unless  this  year’s  corn  crop  is  f;ir 
above  the  average  grain  will  run  higher  in  propor¬ 
tion  with  the  price  of  eggs,  and  they  will  not  he 
produced  at  a  profit.  Every  business  man  knows 
that  there  are  times  when  he  must  run  his  business 
at  a  loss  in  order  to  hold  on  and  finally  strike  a 
combination  of  large  stock  and  high  prices.  Many 
fruit  growers  have*  run  for  several  year.s — losing 
money  each  season  and  stretching  their  credit  to 
the  limit  until  at  last  one  big  crop  sets  them  free. 
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It  is  a  sort  of  gamble  which  requii-es  a  man  of 
iron  nei've  and  steady  brain,  and  we  could  not  ad¬ 
vise  such  a  policy  for  all.  It  is  ju.st  a  questioa  of 
the  price  of  feed  next  Fall.  If  any  hen  man  de¬ 
cides  to  stay  in  he  should  put  in  all  the  corn  and 
buckwheat  he  can,  and  sit  up  nights  if  need  be  to 
take  care  of  it. 

* 

WINDHAM  COUNTY,  A^ermont,  contains  seven 
cooperative  creameries.  These  have  now 
been  federated  into  an  organization  for  genei’al  im¬ 
provement.  The  city  board  of  trade  has  offered  a 
lii’ize  to  the  creamery  showing  the  neatest  condition 
and  the  most  attractive  surroundings.  Neatness 
pays.  Any  young  man  will  tell  you  that  when  he 
blackens  his  shoes  before  going  to  call  on  the  girl. 
So  will  any  country  family  when  they  try  to  sell 
the  farm  and  the  purchaser  finds  a  lawn  and  shrubs, 
and  roses  around  the  house.  So  will  any  man  who 
puts  on  a  neat,  clean  coat  when  he  goes  out  to  .sell 
food.  Neatness  means  the  polish  on  trade  which 
people  gladly  pay  for. 

* 

The  New  York  State  Food  Commis.sion  has 
bought  22  tractors  which  are  to  be  distributed 
through  the  State  and  used  to  help  farmers  fit  their 
land.  The  Commission  .says: 

In  tiiking  this  action  the  Commission  realizc.s  that 
it  has  taken  a  radical  step,  but  it  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  nece.ssity  for  increased  production  ju.stifies  it.  AA'ith 
tractors  made  available  to  any  community  on  compara¬ 
tively  short  notice,  and  with  seed  potatoes  and  other 
seed  procurable  through  the  Commission’s  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  counties  of  the  'State,  it  is  believed  an 
important  advance  has  been  made. 

Last  week  a  correspondent  put  it  a  little  differ¬ 
ently  : 

How  quickly  the  State  turns  to  the  socialistic  theory 
of  a  cobjierative  commonwealth,  and  government  con¬ 
trol  of  the  means  of  transportation  and  distribution, 
when  war  clouds  rise,  and  what  a  pity  it  is  that  in 
peiice  times  the  government  leaves  us  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  capitalistic  system. 

Thus  far  the  chief  efforts  of  all  these  various 
committees  are  devoted  to  heliilng  the  farmer  to 
produce  larger  crops.  AVhat  is  being  done  to  make 
sure  that  he  is  bellied  to  distrihitfe  those  crops  to 
adviuitage?  Every  farmer  who  is  capable  of  thought 
must  see  that  in  the  event  of  a  bumper  crop  the 
tractors  and  the  seed  will  be  of  much  less  value  to 
him  than  cheaper  transportation  without  discrim¬ 
ination,  and  free  sale  without  speculative  monopoly. 
As  a  fiirmer  puts  it  on  thi.s  page,  “patriotism  is  a 
fine  thing,  but  going  broke  is  quite  another.”  The 
marketing  question  comes  next,  and  will  be  harder 
and  more  complicated  than  production.  To  operate 
it  prope«iy  there  must  be  some  form  of  co- 
oiierative  work  in  assembling  farm  products,  and 
selling  them  in  fair-sized  quantities.  Personally  we 
think  this  war  and  the  economies  it  must  entail  upon 
us  all  will  make  cooperative  work  imperative.  But 
these  committees  will  face  their  real  work  when 
they  come  up  against  the  transportation  and  sale  of 
the  big  croj)  they  are  now  developing.  Then  they 
will  run  upon  the  holders  of  the  65-cent  share  of  the 
dollar,  and  not  one  of  the  speculators,  middlemen 
and  handlers  will  part  with  a  penny  Avithout  a 
light. 

* 

Hebe  is  another  point  about  cover  crops — par¬ 
ticularly  Crimson  clover.  The  Maryland  Ex¬ 
periment  station  compared  yields  on  fields  where 
the  clover  was  plowed  under  with  other  fields  where 
the  clover  Avas  cut  and  fed  to  cattle,  or  pastured  be¬ 
fore  plowing.  The  best  yields  Avere  obtained  Avhen 
the  clover  was  turned  into  manure  before  being 
ploAved.  Of  course  this  could  not  have  been  due  to 
any  increase  of  plant  food,  since  none  Avas  added, 
but  it  seems  clear  that  manure  is  more  effective 
than  the  clover  plowed  before  being  fed.  The  rea- 
,son  probably  is  that  the  manure  contains  certain 
bacteria  not  found  in  the  green  or  cover  crop. 
The.se  bacteria  are  evidently  added  by  the  animal, 
and  they  h.ave  a  good  effect  upon  the  soil.  That  is 
Avhy  a  light  coat  of  manure  spread  on  an  old  sod 
before  plowing  will  give  results  far  greater  than 
would  be  exjiected  from  the  actual  plant  food  in 
the  manure.  For  we  must  all  remember  that  the 
soil  is  not  like  a  factory  dealing  only  with  dry,  dead 
material,  but  a  thing  of  life  in  which  growth  is 
made. 

* 

The  farm  census  recently  taken  in  New  York 
shows  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of  heifers  be¬ 
ing  raised.  This  means  less  milk  and  higher  prices 
in  coming  years  unle.ss  more  of  the  heifer  calves 
are  kept.  (!ood  cows  are  sure  to  be  high.  It  Avill 
pay  to  raise  more  heifers.  Some  farmers  on  back 
farms  Avith  good  pasture  land  can  make  some  money 
running  “heifer  farms” — that  is  raising  calves  in¬ 
stead  of  selling  all  the  milk.  In  several  places  in 
the  West  farmers  buy  dairy  coavs  and  keep  a  good 
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beef  bull  at  tiie  head  of  the  herd.  Some  milk  is 
sold,  but  most  of  it  is  fed  to  the  calves,  which  pay 
Avell  as  beef  at  pre.sent  prices.  This  plan  was  Avorked 
out  to  save  the  high  cost  of  labor,  since  it  gives  one 
man  a  chance  to  handle  a  good  herd  of  cows.  It 
is  a  “war  measure”  which  will  suit  some  farmers. 

* 

OU  knoAV  that  woman  who  gives  her  experience 
Avith  city- raised  student  labor  on  page  696  is 
a  farmer — familiar  with  farm  conditions.  Now 
Avho  will  .say  that  her  statement  is  xinfair?  This 
is  a  larger  question  than  ever  now  that  all  this  stu¬ 
dent  labor  is  being  offered  or  urged  upon  farmers. 
We  have  gone  out  of  our  way  to  find  practical  far¬ 
mers  Avho  AA’ant  this  sort  of  labor.  Noav  Ave  ask  de¬ 
finitely  if  this  .statement  is  fair?  By  the  Avay,  why 
do  Ave  not  haA^e  advice  to  .send  this  sort  of  labor 
to  the  factories  and  thus  set  fi'ee  Avorkmen  there 
Avho  know  about  farm  Avork? 

* 

N  the  same  mail  last  week  came  tAvo  letters.  One 
was  from  a  man  who  begged  to  knoAv  Avhat  his 
big,  strong  son  could  do  to  avoid  entering  the  army. 
The  other  was  from  a  poor  widow  Avho  .says  her 
boy  is  to  be  a  soldier,  and  .she  adds,  “(lod  bless  him 
for  his  decision.”  It  seems  to  us  an  appropriate 
time  to  print  Abraham  Lincoln’s  letter  to  Mrs. 
Bixby — written  near  the  clo.se  of  the  Civil  War: 

Dear  Madam  : — I  liaA-e  been  shown  in  the  files  of  the 
War  Depaitmeut  a  statement  that  you  are  the  mother 
of  five  sons  avIio  have  died  gloriously  in  the  field  of 
battle.  I  feel  how  weak  and  fruitless  must  be  any 
words  of  mine  which  should  attempt  to  beguile  you  from 
the  grief  of  a  loss  .so  overwhelming.  But  I  cannot  re¬ 
frain  from  tendering  to  you  the  consolation  that  may 
be  found  in  the  thanks  of  the  Republic  they  died  to 
save.  I  pray  that  our  Heavenly  Father  may  assuage 
the  anguish  of  your  bereavement,  and  leav'e  you  only 
the  cheri.shed  memory  of  the  loA'ed  and  lost,  and  the 
.solemn  pride  that  must  be  yours  to  have  laid  so  costly 
a  .sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  freedom. 

Yours  very  .sincerely  and  respectfully, 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

❖ 

This  Towner  bill  seems  to  me  to  be  sure  of  defeat. 
If  defeated  tlie  plan  ought,  it  seems  to  me.  to  be 
worked  out  with  fiirmers  back  of  it  for  stockholders. 
The  politicians  are  after  the  influence  of  business  iii- 
tere.sts  the  same  as  of  old.  Farmers  hav'e  a  hard  time 
to  keep  even,  and  I  doubt  if  they  can  secure  their 
i-ights  in  the  Legislature.  AA^'e  should  keep  right  on 
trying  though.  ii.  ii. 

The  true  story  of  the  ToAvner  bill  Avill  be  told 
51  little  later.  We  think  .Senator  Elou  R. 
BrOAvn  of  Watertown  is  mainly  responsible  for  the 
result.  He  found  it  possible  to  take  advantage  of 
the  great  Avar  excitement  in  order  to  kill  thi.s  need¬ 
ed  legislation.  It  is  the  old  politician’s  theory  that 
Avhenever  Avar  talk  starts,  the  people  Avill  forget  all 
about  domestic  or  business  reforms.  Acting  on  this 
theory  Mr.  Brown  and  his  comrades  thought  it  safe 
to  kill  the  Towner  bill.  Their  theory  is  Avrong, 
and  Ave  think  Ave  can  prove  it  so.  Most  of  the  great 
characters  in  history  have  been  stronger  after 
death  than  they  Avere  in  life,  for  the  memory  of 
Avhat  they  stood  for  liA'es  in  the  gr;iA'e.  The  far¬ 
mers  Avlll  remember  that  the  ToAvner  bill  presented 
one  of  the  best  methods  of  heljiing  both  producer 
and  con.sumer  yet  .suggested.  It  was  not  .so  radi¬ 
cal  as  many  other  things  Avhich  the  government  is 
now  doing.  The  farmers  Avill  remember  that,  and 
they  Avill  also  remember  that  Elon  B.  BroAvn  is  re- 
.siionsible  for  the  failure  of  the  Legislature  to  pa.ss 
the  bill.  Noav  for  the  fii’st  time  in  many  years  Ave 
liaA'e  a  great  i.ssue  tied  definitely  to  a  man — like  a 
tin  cjin  tied  to  ii  dog.  Now  Ave  shall  have  a  chance 
fo  see  Avhether  the  cynical  old  political  theory  is 
correct. 


Brevities 

Bose  bugs  are  poisonous  to  chickens. 

Keep  your  eye  on  the  man  who  tries  to  commercial¬ 
ize  friendship.  That  is  one  thing  which  should  be  kept 
out  of  commerce. 

If  you  h;ive  tried  any  mechanical  repellent  for  peach 
borers  tell  us  how  it  worked.  AA’e  luive  found  nothing 
better  than  knife  or  wire. 

AA''e  are  all  asked  to  do  our  bit  to  help  out  the  food 
problem.  Soon  we  may  all  have  to  do  our  “bite”  by 
changing  our  habits  of  food. 

The  “iceless  icebox”  will  be  used  this  year.  We 
have  often  described  it.  The  principle  used  for  cooling 
is  evaporation  of  water  from  Avoolen  cloth. 

One  thing  is  sure,  you  can  stand  the  worry  and  .strain 
a  little  better  if  there  are  good  patches  of  rhubarb 
and  asparagus  out  in  the  garden.  I’he.se  patches  do 
not  Avear  out ! 

There  is  strong  complaint  that  the  various  chicken 
rations  advi.sed  by  the  poultry  experts  cost  too  much, 
(’an  these  same  experts  put  up  a  cheaper  mixture  that 
will  produce  results? 

Eatery  mail  brings  us  a  great  basketful  of  circulars 
containing  “advice”  to  farmers.  They  come  from  rail¬ 
roads,  bfinkers  and  about  everyone  else  Avho  knows 
nothing  about  the  practical  situation.  Those  Avho  do 
know  say  little  (as  a  part  of  their  knowledge).  AA’e 
estimate  that  these  talkers  are  .spoiling  about  .$75,000 
of  good  paper  in  putting  out  this  printed  guff.  Is 
there  no  way  of  stopping  them  and  applying  this  money 
to  useful  practices? 
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A  Third  Edition  of  the  Wicks  Bill 

Fanners  condemned  tlie  oriLcinal  Wicks  bill  in  no 
uncertain  terms.  They  thought  they  killed  it.  They 
did.  hut  a  mild  substitute  was  promptly  proposed  iu 
its  place,  and  some  farmers  and  leaders  of  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  were  induced  either  to  favor  it  or  con¬ 
sent  to  it.  The  second  and  emasciilated  edition 
passed.  Now  that  they  have  it.  no  one  knows  what 
to  do  with  it.  It  does  nothing,  and  gets  nowhere. 
It  was  a  substitute  and  a  iiretence.  The  farmers 
who  consented  to  it  now  see  that  they  are  worse  ofl' 
than  they  were  before.  From  the  first  its  sponsors 
apologized  for  it.  and  now  that  they  have  it  on  their 
hands,  the.v  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  it. 

The  New  York  interests  that  were  againsl  llu' 
original  AVicks  hill,  as  well  as  the  men  who  wrote  it. 
are  either  opposing  the  second  edition  or  ridiculing 
it.  Governor  AYhitman.  who  was  expected  to  sign 
it  promi^tl.v.  has  made  it  a  fiO-da.v  me:isure.  :ind  some 
of  the  friends  of  the  original  Wicks  hill  have  de¬ 
clared  that  he  has  promised  to  veto  the  .second  hill 
unless  it  he  amended. 

H’he  men  who  accei)te<l  this  ver.'<iou  of  the  situation 
w('re  in  .some  measure  confirmed  in  their  view  when 
;i  new  emergency  bill  was  introduced  two  days  l)e- 
fore  adjournment  of  the  Legislature  as  a  war  meas¬ 
ure.  earrying  an  appropriation  of  ifl, 500.000.  This 
hill  had  many  of  the  features  of  the  original  AVicks 
Iiill.  and  then  .some  more.  It  was  at  first  thought 
that  it  would  slip  through  the  Legislature  lu-omptly 
under  an  emergenc.v  message  fi’om  the  Governor. 
The  ])rotests  were  not  and  could  not  he  ver.v  numer¬ 
ous  because,  if  for  no  other  reason,  farmers  knew 
nothing  about  it,  and  had  iio  time  for  a  protest. 
There  was,  however,  prompt  protest  enough  from 
the  country  to  cause  a  hesitation  ou  the  ])art  of 
countr.v  representatives,  and  it  was  defeated  in  the 
Senate  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  This  mejisure 
was  introduced  h.v  Senate  l.eader  F.  It.  Frown  and 
bore  his  name. 

AA'ith  adjournment  of  the  Legislature  it  was  re- 
])o)-ted  that  the  measure  would  he  taken  up  by  com¬ 
mittees,  a)ul  firohahly  a  special  .session  of  the  T,eg- 
isl.-iture  would  he  called  to  pass  it.  Through  it  all 
runs  the  i»ersistent  energy  of  the  interests  behind 
llie  original  Wicks  hill  to  put  over  that  kind  of  leg¬ 
islation  at  this  time.  AA’heu  the  dangerous  principles 
of  legi.slation  were  defeated  in  one  form  the.v  sim- 
])ly  reoccurred  in  another.  It  was  as  if  a  farmer 
had  kicked  a  sneak  thief  out  of  the  front  door-  only 
to  h.Mve  housebreakers  and  burglars  climb  throu.gli 
the  windows  and  break  in  the  hack  doors.  The  great 
State  and  National  concern  now  is  to  encourage  the 
l>r<-)duction  of  food.  If  the  purpose  were  to  di.scour- 
age  production  it  would  he  hard  to  find  a  mor(‘  effi¬ 
cient  method  than  some  of  the  provisions  of  this 
third  (slitioii  of  the  AVicks  hill. 


New  York  Seed  and  Crop  Conditions 

The  surve.v  recentl.v  made  by  the  New  York  State 
Food  Suppl.v  Gommission  reveals  one  item  of  great 
concern  to  the  dairy  interests  of  the  State.  One 
year  ago  the  number  of  heifer  calves  under  oho 
.vear  old  which  were  being  raised  for  dairy  cows 
in  the  dairy  counties,  amounted  to  200..302.  The 
number  of  the  same  age  held  for  the  same  purpose 
this  year  .amounts  to  oid.v  21(>.2.’>2.  This  indicates 
that  next  year  we  will  have  practically  75,000  less 
t\vo-.vear-old  heifers  coming  in  to  milk  than  we  have 
had  in  the  State  this  year.  AA’ith  the  usual  turning 
ofl'  of  old  cows  and  other  losses,  we  will  naturally 
h:iv(>  fewer  milk  cows  next  .vear  than  we  have  this 
year.  The  falling  off  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact 
that  veal  is  high  and  in  good  demand,  and  the 
temi)tation  exists  to  turn  it  into  ready  mone.v. 
Feed  is  .also  high  and  is  ])rohahl,v,  lo  some  degree, 
responsible  for  the  results.  The  number  of  cows 
of  all  ages  is  given  at  1.2S,5,fi4.‘>.  These  records  are 
for  returns  in  fifty  countie.s.  Keturns  from  eight 
counties  have  not  yet  been  compiled.  The  records 
shew  th.at  the  number  of  cows  wanted  is  .‘I0,51S  and 
the  number  for  sale  is  4G..‘>.‘10;  IT.tiOO  heifer  calves 
are  wanted  and  15.000  are  for  .sale;  24,00<1  breeding 
ewes  are  w.anted  and  only  S.OOO  for  .sale. 

N.tiOO  horses  are  wanted  and  17.000  for  sale. 

47.()<K)  pigs  are  wanted  and  00.000  for  s<ale. 

.‘’>40,(K)0  bu.  potatoes  wanted  and  218.000  bu.  for  .sale. 
52.000  bu.  field  beans  wanted  and  65.000  bu.  for  sale. 
0.5,000  bu.  buckwheat  wanted  and  54.000  bu.  for  sale. 
127,000  bu.  corn  wanted  and  for  seed  45,000  bu.  for 
.s.ale. 

At  the  time  of  taking  the  census  27,000  bushels  of 
Spring  wheat  was  wanted  and  9,000  bushels  for  sale. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  the  men  wanting  these 
supidies  and  also  the  men  who  have  them  for  sale 
are  filed  with  the  county  agent  in  each  county  and 
may  be  had  on  application. 

I.ast  week  the  Llepartment  of  Foods  and  Alarkets 
made  a  return  to  a  potato  .shipper  at  St.  .Tohn’s 
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Park,  Fla.,  for  the  sale  of  22  barrels  of  ])otatoes  as 
follows : 

16  bids.  No.  1  potatoes  at  .$9.00 . .8144.00 

4  bids.  No.  1  potatoes  at  9.25 .  :>7.00 

5  bbls.  Xo.  2  potatoes  at  ,8.00 .  40.00 

5  bbls.  X'o.  .’>  potatoes  at  6..50 .  22.50 

2  bble.  No.  4  ixitatoes  at  (>.25 .  12.50 

- .8266.00 

Freight  . .825.60 

Selling  ('omniissiou  .  12>.2() 

-  28.90 

Net  returns  .  .8227.10 

'I'he  Florida  croj)  is  largely  controlled  by  a  few 

large  receivers,  but  individual  gi’owers  m.aking  theii’ 
own  shipnumts  are  getting  .good  money  for  ])otatoes 
this  year. 


Losses  by  Early  Harvesting 

In  less  than  a  month  Yirginia  will  come  pouring 
her  great  sui)pl.v  of  potatoes  in  the  markets  of  the 
countr.v.  'So  great  is  our  eagerness  to  get  the  early 
market  that  we  do  not  allow  these  potatoes  to  get 
their  growth.  At  least  a  third  of  our  whole  croj)  is 
dug  before  the  tubers  are  a  half  or  two-thirds  grown. 
This  means  an  ab.solute  los.s  to  the  country  of  . at  least 
20  per  cent,  of  our  wlude  output.  And  not  only  this, 
but  this  one-third  that  goes  in  earl.v  goes  in  ba<l  shape 
.and  will  not  keep.  Now  the  (piestion  is.  is  there  not 
.some  way  to  i)rovent  this  great  lo.ss  of  lu-oduce.  and  at 
the  s.ame  time  guaiaintee  us  against  a  monetary  loss  in 
holding  them  till  they  get  grown?  It  may  not  appear 
■so.  but  it  is  really  money  in  our  pockets  to  rush  off 
liotatoes  like^  this  before  the  great  glut  begins;  for  $5 
for  two-thirds  of  a  yield  is  much  better  than  .$2  for  a 
whole  yield.  Y'ear  in  and  year  out  it  is  about  the  only 
way  we  get  anything  out  of  them  at  all.  This  great 
loss  is  a  i>ity.  this  year,  yet  we  must  live.  There  is 
a  third  more  potatoes  this  year  than  last  and  we  fear  a 
greater  rush.  Is  it  safe  to  .ask  for  h'gislation  and 
minimum  i>rice?  Or.  is  it  coming  in  time? 

A’irginia.  K.  T,.  WHIGHT. 

R.  N.-A’. — It  se('ms  doubtful  if  the  government  coidd 
help  iu  this  now.  It  would  be  more  of  a  job  for  the 
farm  organizations  which  have  beim  Formed  by  South¬ 
ern  potato  growers.  This  loss  of  crop  ought  t>i  be 
saved  this  year.  This  ju’oposition  is  familiar  to  grow¬ 
ers  who  supidy  the  m.arket  with  early  potatoes. 


Organizing  Farmers  for  Business 

T1h>  consistent  stand  you  have  always  talom  in  re- 
gaial  to  farm  matters,  leads  me  to  venture  a  sugge.s- 
tion. 

It  .seems  to  me  we  are  ver.v  rapidly  going  “money 
mad,“  we  talk  in  millions,  biliion.s.  and  think  nothing 
of  it,  and  now  there  are  thousiinds  of  farm  bureaus 
to  be  established,  each  one  to  coat  from  .82,000  u(i.  and 
at  least  one  automobile.  All  this  wild  scramble  for 
money  suggests  the  old  milkmaid  song  “\A’hither  art 
thou  going,  pretty  maid,”  which  might  be  modernized 
into,  “AA’hither  art  thou  going  little  man?”  “To  milk 
I’ncle  S.am,  kind  sir.  he  said.” 

Now  there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  able- 
bodied,  .strong-minded  Civil  AA’ar  pensioners  burning 
with  patriotic  enthusiasm  who,  I  feel  sure  would  jump 
at  the  chance  of  running  these  farm  bureaus  free  ex¬ 
cept  for  necessary  expenses,  and  these  expen.ses  might 
be  very  light.  I  do  not  know  just  what  the  f.arm  bu¬ 
reau  is  supposed  to  do.  but  what  we  need  immediately 
is  some  one  somewhere  in  each  county  to  receive  and 
give  information,  by  telephone.  For  example,  I  have 
10  bushels  of  seed  potatoes,  one  bushel  beans,  live  tons 
rye  .straw  and  two  tons  hay  that  I  do  not  need.  I  call* 
up  this  Civil  AA’ar  veteran  and  he  registers  the.se  items 
that  I  have  for  sale,  anyone  else  having  fnn/th'nifi  to 
sell  would  do  the  same.  Now  you  want  some  rye 
straw  or  something  else,  you  call  up  this  veteran  and 
ask  him  if  he  has  it  listed.  He  .sa.vs,  “A'es.  .Tohn  Smith, 
’Phone  79.  Spring  A'^alley  has  some.”  A’ou  call  up 
.Tohn  Smith  about  his  rye  straw.  I  venture  to  say 
there  would  be  many  more  wants  listed  than  for  .sales. 
If  this  i»lan  is  carried  along  :i  little  I  could  find  out 
in  five  minutes  where  I  could  get  some  strawberry 
idants.  a  cow,  a  pig.  a  horse  or  anything  else,  and  a 
little  later  a  basket  of  peache.s.  and  one  hundred  cents 
of  my  dollar  would  go  into  the  producer’s  pocket,  un¬ 
less  I  had  to  pay  some  small  one-way  freight  or  ex- 
pres.s,  instead  of  tran.sportation  to  New  A’ork  and  tran.s- 
portation  back  again,  to  say  nothing  of  all  the  little 
items  of  expense  that  city  handling  incurs. 

It  .should  not  take  more  than  10  days  to  get  this 
sort  of  a  bureau  started,  and  tbe  cost,  if  the  telephone 
compan.v  would  contribute  a  ’phone,  be  nil,  exci'pt  for 
necessary  blank  books  in  which  to  list  wants  and  for 
sales.  '  t'HAS.  TOWXKR. 

Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-A’. — Many  of  the  Farm  Bureaus  are  now  do¬ 
ing  just  this  sort  of  work — not  only  inside  the  county 
but  also  through  the  State.  You  ought  to  organize 
such  a  bureau  in  Rockland  County.  The  scheme  you 
propose  could  be  arranged  by  a  grt>up  of  farmer.s,  but 
it  could  not  do  all  the  work  which  a  Farm  Bureau 
has  to  do.  You  would  soon  find  that  a  full  and  com¬ 
plete  organization  is  needed  with  some  one  to  give  his 
Kill  time  to  it.  A’ou  will  need  .something  more  than*  a 
telephone  and  a  blank  book.  A’our^  simple  plan  would 
lead  to  considerable  business,  and  might  be  started  next 
week  if  you  could  get  a  dozen  farmers  together.  A’ou 
would  soon  find  that  you  need  some  one  to  give  his 
time  to  it.  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  pay  him  well. 
Get  in  communication  with  State  headquarters  at 
Ithaca,  N.  A’.,  and  organize  a  Farm  Bureau  ! 


A  Business  Proposition  for  Farm  Crops 

“The  farmers  should  all  increase  their  acreage  .and 
production  this  year!”  AA’lell,  and  can  it  be  done?  The 
acreage  undoubtedly  will  be  increased,  but  lu’oduction. 
no,  because  the  average  farmer  has  not  sullicient  capital 
or  labor  to  accompli.sh  the  desired  results.  The  prices 
for  crops  are  reasonably  certain  to  remain  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  levels  or  at  a  slightly  lower  one.  but  under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  will  they  revert  to  levels  prevailing  before 
the  war.  with  the  possible  exceptions  of  perishables. 

To  stimulate  the  farmers  to  greater  efforts  would  it 
not  be  advi.sable  and  profitable  to  both  farmer  and  con¬ 
sumer  if  the  people  of  the  cities  and  suburban  districts 
banded  together  or  acted  singly  iu  going  to  the  farmer 
and  ordering  for  Fall  delivery  whatever  ((uantity  of 
potatoes,  beets,  carrots,  turnips,  etc.,  they  needed  at  the 
current  wholesale  prices?  For  a  guarantee  of  good 
faith  the  buyer  to  deposit  one-half  the  amount  of  the 


order;  if  done  early  enough ’this  would  give  the  farmer 
sufficient  cai)ital  to  purchase  new  and  needed  machin¬ 
ery  for  succe.ssful  production.  'I’he  Fall  payment  on 
delivery  of  products  would  be  the  ditVerence  between 
any  agreed-upon  price  and  the  amount  i)aid  with  order. 
In  case  no  price  was  agreed  upon  the  prevailing  whoh'- 
s.ile  market  price  should  be  the  basis. 

This  year  there  will  be  thousands  of  backyard  gar¬ 
dens,  which  is  as  it  should  be.  but  the  greater  major¬ 
ity  of  the.se  should  only  raise  the  perishable  green 
vegetables,  like  peas,  beans,  tomatoes,  etc.  If  everyone 
would  order  the  staple  products  from  the  farmer,  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  would  be  money  saved  for  the  great  majority 
of  backyard  gardeners.  In  placing  an  order  encour¬ 
agement  is  given  the  farmer,  and  the  profcssii>nal  far¬ 
mer  is  better  equipped  tn  r.-iise  the  heavy,  luilky  pro¬ 
ducts.  First  finance  and  guarantee  the  farmer — then 
let  all  who  desiro  gardens  plant  them.  I  feel  convinced 
that  75%  of  all  small  backyard  and  lot  gardens  that 
will  be  planted  to  i)otato(‘s  this  year  will  not  return  the 
money  and  labor  spent  upon  them.  K.  B.  il.M.T.. 

,AI:issachus(>tts. 

R.  X. -A’. —  They  will  be  cultivated  later  on  with  a 
scythe!  The  plan  here  suggested  is  being  worked  out 
by  a  number  of  New  England  farmers  who  have  con¬ 
tracted  to  supply  i)otatoes  next  Fall  to  employees  in 
manuf.actuidng  towns. 


Working  the  Farmer 

Senator  .Slater  has  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Legi.sla- 
ture  making  it  lawful  for  the  f.armer  to  work  on  Sun¬ 
day  during  the  continuance^  of  the  pre.sent  war.  and 
until  .Tan.  1  next  following  its  termination.  Now  why 
should  it  not  be  feasible  to  pass  one  making  him  work 
nights  al.so?  I  am  thinking  of  putting  lights  in  my 
chicken  houses  so  the  hens  can  work  nights  and  if  the 
State  will  furnish  the  light.  I  don’t  see  any  reason  why 
we  should  rest  at  all  day.  night  or  Sunday,  but  what 
will  happen  when  they  h.ave  killed  the  goose  that  laid 
the  golden  egg?  F.  q.  w. 

The  Dairyman’s  League  and  the  Feed 
Question 

There  are  few  questions  that  require  more  frequent 
answer  than  the  one  which  says.  “AA’hat  is  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  doing  about  feeds?”  It  is  reported  that 
the  League  contemplates  t.aking  a  hand  in  the  feed 
business,  but  what  it  proposes  to  do  is  not  stated  so 
far  as  we  are  aware.  ()f  course  it  is  a  poor  time  now 
to  commence  doing  anything  very  definite  in  a  practical 
way.  Dealers  are  well  stocked  up  with  purchases, 
many  of  them  at  much  lower  prices  than  those  that  pre¬ 
vail  at  present  at  wholesale.  If  a  group  of  farmers 
brought  in  a  car  now  the  local  dealer  could  cut  under 
that  price  and  still  make  a  good  thing  at  it.  Occa¬ 
sionally  a  nuin  h.as  a  car  on  the  wa.v  or  is  receiving  it 
that  he  bought  last  Summer  or  Fall,  tie  will  sell  this 
now  helow  what  farmers  can  buy  a  car  and  .still  make 
ten  dollars  per  ton  or  more  profit.  It  has  been  a  year 
for  the  feed  dealer  that  is  long  to  be  rememben'd,  and 
the  dealer.s  have  made  the  most  of  it.  It  would  .seem 
to  be  time  for  the  League  to  be  busy  getting  ready, 
however.  They  need  an  experienced  man  in  the  feed 
business,  and  one  who  understands  AA''estern  conditions. 
Such  a  man  will  command  twft  or  three  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  salary.  I  am  not  sure  where  he  should  be  sta¬ 
tioned,  but  somewhere  so  that  he  can  get  back  of  the 
jobbers  who  now  hold  control  of  the  situation.  lie 
must  go  pretty  near  the  source  or  the  dealers  will 
get  liim.  In  a  talk  with  a  man  of  large  affair's  a  few 
days  ago  he  said  that  he  bought  .seven  cars  of  feed 
for  a  farm  that  he  has  control  of  last  Fall,  and 
thought  he  had  it  right.  Soon  he  found  that  the  local 
dealers  had  five  dollars’  commission  on  each  of  the 
<'ars  that  he  bought  from  the  jobbers.  The  League 
must  get  back  of  all  that.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  none 
will  be  trusted  with  the  job  except  some  really  ex¬ 
perienced  man  in  the  husine.ss,  and  one  who  is  worthy 
to  be  trusted.  Then  the  League  directors  should  have 
the  oversight  and  not  the  direct  control  of  the  business. 
One  man  ought  to  be  i-esponsible  to  those  who  have 
the  oversight,  and  he  should  not  be  one  of  the  directors. 

II.  II.  I.. 


Notes  from  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets 

204  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City 
AIay  10,  1917. 

_EGGS. — Fancy  State  and  nearby  hennery  whites. 
25i/4c  to  .27e;  State  and  nearby  gathered  whites.  35Vg<* 
to  36c;  fancy  State  and  nearby  hennery  browns,  35%c 
to  26%c;  State  and  nearby  hennery  brown  and  mixed 
gathered,  35c  to  36c. 

BUTTER. — Firm.  Fancy  AA'estern  creamery,  40c  to 
41c;  extras,  39c  to  40c;  firsts,  37i^c  to  3S%c;  best 
Eastern  dairy,  in  tubs,  40c;  in  prints,  40c;  in  mixed 
packages  37c  to  39c. 

CHEESE. — Alarket  firm  and  higher.  Old  cheese. 
New  A’ork  State  large  white  and  colored,  28c  to  2SA^c; 
■State  part  .skims,  21c  to  23c ;  new  State  large  white 
and  colored,  27c  to  27^c. 

_LIA'E  POULTRY. — Express  receipts  light.  Fowhs, 
25c  to  20e ;  roosters  17c  to  18c;  Spring  ducks,  27e; 
geese,  15e  to  16c;  live  rabbits,  26e  per  pound;  Leghorn 
broilers,  40c;  colored  broilers,  42c  to  45c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Fowls,  251/2C  to  26y2c; 
old  roosters,  21e;  Long  I.sland  Spring  ducklings,  24c; 
squabs,  ,81.50  to  ,8o.50  per  dozen. 

LIVE  C.ALA’ES. — Alarket  lower;  calves,  12c  to  14c; 
go(Kl  to  prime,  12%c  to  12A4c;  common,  ll'^c  to  12c; 
buttermilks,  7c  to  8c;  yearlings,  to  7%c. 

DRESSED  CALA’ES  AND  LAMBS.— Dre.ssed  veal 
higher.  Fanc.v  white-meated  calves,  20c  to  21e ;  good 
to  prime.  17i/^c  to  1.8i4c;  common,  14i/4c  to  16c; 
dressed  hothouse  lambs  steady.  81  to  88  each,  as  to 
•(luality.  Dressed  buttermilks,  12c- to  13e. 

DRESSED  CALF  RULING.— The  Health  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  City  of  New  AYmk  has  ordered  that  all 
country  dressed  calves  must  be  opened  all  the  way 
through  the  breast  and  throat.  Shippers  are  cau- 
tioiual  to  be  very  careful  to  cut  through  the  center. 
.After  the  calf  is  cooled  the  breast  may  lie  protected 
by  drawing  the  skin  together  with  a  stout  cord. 

LIVE  LAMBS  AND  DRESSED  PORK.— Live  clip 
lambs  firm,  811  to  812  per  cwt.  Country-dressed  pork 
in  light  supply  and  firm,  16e  to  21c. 

APPLES. — Strictly  fancy  apples  in  light  supply  and 
firm.  Tvower  gnides  slow  at  irregular  prices.  Bald¬ 
wins,  84-50  to  85.50;  strictly  fancy  commands  85.50  to 
86;  Ben  Davis  generally  (Continued  on  page  717) 
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WO  MAN  A  N  D  HOME 


When  Jim  Ferguson  “Went  Back” 

The  Mechanic  Turns  Farmer 

By  the  Brown  Owl 


It  was  rho  noon  hour  at  Mill  No.  3, 
anrl  outsido  in  the  warm  early  Autumn 
sunshine  sat  a  lonj;  row  of  men  from 
the  many  different  departments  of  the 
great  mill.  The  talk  shifted  from  one 
subject  to  another  rather  aimlessly  until 
little  Sam  llathway.  a  .steam-fitter,  sud- 
df'nly  yanked  his  greasy  black  cap  into 
a  more  comfortable  jm.sition  on  his  tow 
head  and  said,  “Now  if  a  fellow  just 
hiid  a  little  place  of  his  own — ” 

It  was  usually  Sam  llathway  who 
would  begin  it,  and  then  the  talk  grew 
animated  and  each  had  something  to  tell 
of  what  he  had  read  or  heard  about  farm 
life.  In  that  long  line  of  skilled  work¬ 
men  not  one  had  ever  lived  outside  of 
city  or  village  limits,  and  their  personal 
knowledge  of  country  living  was  lim¬ 
ited  to  occa.sional  trips  into  the  open 
with  their  families,  or  letters  from  rela¬ 
tives  who  lived  in  the  country.  Occa¬ 
sionally  there  was  a  man  whose  wife 
had  spent  her  girlhood  on  a  farm,  and 
of  course  that  fact  alw.-iys  put  her  hu.s- 
band  into  the  “expert'’  class  on  all  dis¬ 
cussions  of  farm  life. 

This  group  of  workmen  from  Mill  No. 
.3  was  not  unusual.  It  is  nearly  always 
the  case  when  such  men  come  together 
and  exchange  views  that  the  majority  of 
them  will  declare  the  ideal  spot  to  live 
is  “on  a  little  jdace  of  your  own  in  the 
country.” 

'i'here  are  those  who  carry  the  idea 
that  the  city  workman  longs  for  the 
farm  life  simply  because  he  imagines 
that  “farmers  have  nothing  to  do  but 
chores  and  then  sit  around  the  house 
the  rest  of  the  day.”  I  have  heard  far¬ 
mers  give  that  as  their  opinion  more 
than  once.  “O,  it’s  the  easy  time  those 
fellows  are  after,”  says  Mr.  Farmer; 
“they  think  we  have  nothing  to  do  but 
shovel  the  vegetables  into  the  cellar  in 
the  Fall,  and  crops  just  grow  all  by 
themselves.”  I  have  had  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  know  just  what  is  back  of 
that  almost  universal  desire  of  the  city 
workman  to  get  into  the  country,  and 
Mr.  Farmer  is  away  off  the  track  when 
he  imagines  it  is  all  “the  lure  of  ea.sy 
money.”  I  believe  that  deep  in  the 
make-up  of  every  man  there  lies  a  craving 
for  the  open  fields,  undimmed  by  clouds 
of  smoke,  and  where  he  may  hear  the 
song  of  birds  instead  of  the  screech  of 
mill  or  factory  whistles.  It’s  a  sort  of 
a  call  of  the  soil  that  somewhat  resem¬ 
bles  the  “call  of  the  wild”  in  .Tack  Lon¬ 
don’s  dog  story  of  that  name. 

Those  men  know  what  hard  work  is 
as  well  as  IMr.  Farmer,  who  often  car¬ 
ries  the  idea  that  the  city  workman  has.a 
mighty  easy  time  of  it  working  un¬ 
der  a  roof  all  day,  and  not  having  to 
take  the  weather  as  it  comes.  He  never 
stops  to  think  how  he  would  like  the 
same  sort  of  a  life  that  is  ordered  by  a 
.screeching  whistle,  and  where  all  day  long 
the  eyes  of  the  workmen  see  nothing  but 
flying  wheels  and  belts,  and  their  hearing 
is  dulled  by  the  never-ending  roar  of  ma¬ 
chinery.  Mr.  Farmer  works  ahso,  works 
hard,  and  he  also  mu.st  be  on  time  with 
his  work  but  with  this  difference;  when 
he  looks  up  from  his  work  his  eyes  rest 
on  things  far  different  from  dusty  mill 
walls,  and  no  matter  what  the  weather 
may  be  he  can  fill  his  lung.s  full  of  air 
that  is  pure  and  clean.  Just  what  this 
means  is  rather  hard  for  country  resi¬ 
dents  to  fully  realize,  for  they  take  for 
granted  the  ble.ssings  of  pure  air  just  as 
they  do  the  sumshine,  but  how  would  any 
of  them  like  to  work  in  a  hot  dusty  mill 
by  the  side  of  a  man  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  tubei’culosis?  There  is  no  State 
law  that  I  know  of  that  protects  healthy 
workmen  from  this  menace.  If  there  is 
any  such  law  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  its 
being  enforced. 

One  trouble  with  Mr.  Farmer  is  that 
he  has  been  out  in  the  open  so  long  that 
he  often  fails  really  to  see  what  a  beau¬ 
tiful  world  he  is  living  in.  He  looks  at 
the  sky,  for  instance,  with  only  his 
weather  eye.  Of  course  there  are  excep¬ 
tions,  but  I  wish  I  knew  more  of  them 
than  I  do. 

When  one  of  tho.se  city  workmen  finds 


himself  in  the  country  on  a  place  of  his. 
own,  he  drink.s  deep  of  the  beauty 
around  him  because  it  has  been  denied 
him  for  so  long,  and  some  fine  morning, 
when  he  pulls  the  cultivator  around  at 
the  end  of  the  row  of  corn  he  will  make 
the  terrible  mistake  of  letting  old  Prince 
nibble  the  grass  in  the  fence  corner  while 
he  throws  himself  flat  on  his  back,  pulls 
his  hat  down,  to  shade  his  eyes,  and 
drawing  deep  full  breaths,  watches  some 
tiny,  fleecy,  white  clouds  spread  over 
the  blue  Summer  sky.  The  very  joy  of 
being  alive  at  that  minute  is  quite 
enough  for  him.  Then  if  he  has  stopped 
near  the  fence  next  the  I’oad  Mr.  Far-- 
mer  is  just  sure  to  come  hurrying  .along 
home  from  the  milk  station.  He  Iso 
has  been  looking  at  the  fleecy  clouds',  but 
with  only  that  weather  eye  of  his.  He 
pull.s  up  on  the  reins,  and  the  fat  old 
black  horse  speeds  up  and  sets  the  empty 
cans  to  dancing  while  Mr.  Farmer  saj's 
to  himself,  “That  sky  means  rain  about 
tonight  or  in  the  morning,  and  that  cul- 
tivating's  got  to  be  done.”  Then  he 


spies  “that  city  man”  lying  motionless  on 
hisi  back  inside  the  fence,  while  his 
hor.se,  which  ten  to  one  is  far  from  fat, 
nibbles  the  grass  in  the  fence  corner. 

Mr.  Farmer's  whole  being  fills  with 
contempt,  and  right  there  comes  a  mis¬ 
understanding  that  tends  to  drive  those 
two  men  apart  when  they  should  be 
friends.  The  pity  of  it !  Mr.  Farmer 
pulls  on  the  reins  impatiently  and  the 
fat  old  horse  lets  out  another  link,  while 
its  owner  says  wrathfully  as  he  watches 
the  flying  heels  of  his  horse  :  “Rain  com¬ 
ing,  and  there  is  that  lazy  city  cinss  lying 
flat  on  his  b.ack  a.sleep  at  ten  o’clock 
in  the  morning.” 

But  we’ve  got  a  long  space  away  from 
Mill  No.  3  and  V  the  noon  hour  will  be 
over  if  we  don’t  hurry.  Sam  llathway 
was  deep  in  his  sujjject  by  this  time, 
and  his  listeners  either  nodded  approval 
or  added  something  from  their  own  point 
of  view, 

“Why,  it  was  just  the  other  night,” 
continued  Sam,  “I  was  a  readin’  of  a 
feller  that  had  to  gather  his  eggs  in  a 
bushel  basket.  Just  think  of  a  binshel 
of  eggs  in  Winter,  when  decent  eggs  are 
five  cents  apiece.” 

“Yes,”  said  a  big  millwright,  “an’  ye 
wouldn’t  hev  to  go  ask  any  bo.ss  if  ye 
could  lay  off  while  ye  went  out  and  sold 
’em.” 

Then  a  new  voice  spoke,  it  was  that 
of  Pat  Hogan  an  engineer  and  what  his 
fellow  workmen  called  a  crackerjack  ajt 
his  trade.  Hogan  earned  $40  a  week, 


but  i)aid  $30  a  month  for  rent  and  had 
a  family  of  six  children  to  provide  for. 

“Ye  .see,  boys,  it’s  like  this.  When 
ye've  got  yer  own  place,  if  ye’d  be  laid 
up  sick  a  spell,  there  would  be  no  worry 
at  all  about  the  pay  envelope  not  cornin’ ; 
things  would  be  a-growin’  an’  yer  hens 
a-layin’,  even  if  ye  were  on  the  flat  of 
yer  back.  Ye  can  bet  yer  sweet  life  I’ll 
git  Minnie  an’  the  kids  into  the  coun¬ 
try  jist  as  soon  as  I  git  enough  on  me 
hip  to  buy  the  place  I’ve  got  me  eye 
on  already.” 

At  the  end  of  the  long  line  of  men  sat 
,Tim  Ferguson,  silent  for  a  wonder,  for 
.Tim  had  always  been  one  of  the  chief  ad¬ 
vocates  of  country  living.  He  had  meant 
to  tell  the  boys  this  noon,  but  somehow 
he  couldn't.  He  was  going  to  miss  them 
all  more  than  he  had  imagined. 

“What  would  the  boys  say,”  thought 
.Tim  as  he  listened  quietly  to  their  talk, 
“if  they  could  ju.st  .see  that  letter.”  The 
evening  before,  when  he  had  returned 
from  work,  his  wife  had  met  him  at  the 
door  with  the  letter  in  her  hand. 


“It's  settled,  Jim,”  she  called  gaily. 
Then  followed  a  happy  evening  when 
future  plans  Avere  discu.ssed  and  the  eager 
(piestious  of  tbe  children  answ'ered.  A 
farm,  not  too  large,  had  been  found  that 
seemed  to  fill  their  needs  exactly.  After 
it  was  paid  for  there  was  just  $400  left 
in  the  bank  to  .Tim’s  credit.  After  talk¬ 
ing  it  over  they  finally  decided  to  remain 
in  the  city  until  Spring.  .Tin’s  pay  was 
$4  a  day  and  at  the  rate  they  had  been 
saving  there  would  be  quite  a  little  more 
to  add  to  their  nest  egg  by  Spring, 

However,  their  plans  had  to  be  changed, 
as  the  people  from  whom  the  farm  had 
been  bought  suddenly  decided  that  they 
did  not  want  to  live  on  the  farm  another 
Winter  even  if  no  rent  was  charged  for 
the  house  or  the  cow  that  had  been 
bought  with  the  place.  So  .Tim  gave  in 
his  two  weeks’  notice,  much  to  the  dis¬ 
appointment  of  the  superintendent,  who 
looked  upon  .Tim  as  one  of  his  best  men. 

The  “boys”  gave  him  their  hearty  ap¬ 
proval.  “If  ye  wasn’t  goin’  so  fer  away,” 
declared  the  little  steam-fitter,  “we’d  all 
jist  light  in  on  yez  some  Sunday  fer  a 
good  old-fa.shioued  boiled  dinner.” 

“Go  it,  ould  man,”  said  Pat  Hogan. 
“I’ll  be  .a-doin’  the  same  thing  mesilf 
one  o’  these  foine  days.” 

It  was  a  lovely  day  in  October  that 
the  Fergu.sons  arrived  at  their  future 
home.  Mrs.  Ferguson  had  spent  her 
girlhood  on  a  farm,  and  to  her  it  was 
like  going  back  home  again.  There  were 
four  children,  the  olde.st  not  quite  seven. 


and  the  baby  10  months  old.  How  those 
children  enjoyed  themselves  romping  all 
over  the  place,  ^  and  asking  countle.ss 
questions ! 

.Tim  spent  the  first  few  days  looking 
things  over,  and  the  more  he  looked  the 
more  he  found  that  would  have  to  be  re¬ 
placed  with  new.  He  had  bought  the 
farming  tools  with  the  place,  but  he 
found  eA’erything  so  nearly  worn  out 
that  it  looked  very  much  as  if  there 
would  have  to  be  a  new  outfit  right 
through.  One  day  .Tim  came  into  the 
house  and  said,  “Come  out  here,  Kate, 
and  see  what  I  have  found.”  Out  at 
one  side  of  the  garden  stood  a  part  of  a 
currant  bush,  and  on  looking  farther 
they  found  where,  three  long  rows  of 
currant  bushes  had  been  dug  up. 

“They  just  trimmed  the  place  like  a 
Chri.stmas  tree.  Kate.”  .Tim  said,  but  it 
wasn’t  until  long  afterwards  that  he 
found  out  the  extent  of  the  trimming. 
As  long  as  the  farm  was  being  sold  to  a 
stranger  from  the  city  there  had  been 
p'Tanty  of  opportunity  to  exchange  many 
farm  tools  for  i)oor  old  discarded  tools 
belonging  to  relatives,  and  even  a  pump 
had  been  pulled  up  and  traded  for  a 
poor  old  thing  that  had  to  be  replaced 
inside  of  a  week  after  they  w'ent  on  the 
place.  When  .Tim  looked  the  jdace  over 
he  had  taken  the  owner’s  word  for  .a 
good  deal,  and  had  not  inspected  the  farm 
tools.  His  chief  concern  was  the  warmth 
and  condition  of  the  house,  which  was 
really  a  very  good  one. 

“We  shall  just  have  to  buy  a  horse 
right  away,”  said  .Tim,  soon  after  they 
got  to  their  neAV  home.  There  was  a 
carriage  and  a  harness  that  might  do  for 
a  while. 

On  inquiring,  .Tim  found  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  full  of  horses  that  would  be  for 
sale,  their  owners  really  anxious  to  see 
the  new  neighbor  supplied  (for  cash  of 
course)  with  a  re.ally  kind  gentle  animal, 
perfect  in  every  respect.  .Tim  knew  as 
much  about  buying  a  horse  as  those  same 
farmers  would  know  about  buying  the 
fittings  for  a  steam  engine.  Kate  looked 
rather  anxious  when  .Tim  told  her  their 
neighbor  wanted  $200  for  that  bay  horse 
of  his. 

“It  might  be  Avell  to  be  careful,  .Tim,” 
she  cautioned,  but  .Tim  assured  her  that 
they  had  left  all  the  “sharks”  behind  in 
the  city,  and  wrote  out  his  check  for  the 
$200.  The  new  horse  proved  to  bo  kind 
and  gentle  enough  but  they  soon  found 
out  that  he  had  been  a  voter  for  many 
season.s,  and  in  a  little  over  a  year  he 
died  of  old  age.  Thej'  found  out  after¬ 
wards  (there  are  always  plenty  to  in¬ 
form  you  then)  that  Old  I’riuce  was 
nearly  30  years  old  when  they  bought  him. 

Early  in  November,  the  cow  that  came 
with  the  place  began  to  dry  up.  She 
Avas  apparently  a  good  coav,  but  old,  so 
another  coav  had  to  be  bought  in  order 
that  the  children  Avould  have  plenty  of 
milk.  Another  neighbor  became  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Avelfare  of  those  children, 
and  he  had  a  fine  coav  just  fresh  that 
Avould  be  “just  the  checker” ;  eighty  dol¬ 
lars,  “seeing  you’re  new  neighbors.”  put 
the  COAV  into  .Tim’s  stable.  When  he  led 
her  aAvay  the  farmer  said :  “Noav  that 
COAV  likes  to  be' messed.  She’s  ready  for 
a  pail  of  slop  any  time  day  or  night.” 
This  proved  to  be  no  fairy  tale.  That 
cow  Avas  so  old  her  teeth  Avere  unfit  to 
cheAV  hay,  and  she  had  to  be  fed  soft 
feed.  .Tim  sold  her  in  the  Spring  for 
$20  to  a  dealer  Avho  was  picking  up 
cattle  of  all  grades.  “I’m  shipping  a 
hull  carload  of  ole  bandboxes  jest  like 
’er,”  he  said. 

It  AA'as  nearly  Christmas  before  .Tim 
came  to  understand  his  farmer  neighbors. 
About  that  time,  a  man  who  owned  a 
small  farm  about  four  miles  from  .Tim’s 
place,  had  his  house  and  barn  destroyed 
by  fire — leaving  his  family  and  stock  in 
desperate  circumstances.  Before  the 
next  night  came  his  family  and  stock 
Avere  comfortably  housed  and  plenty  of 
food  provided  to  last  until  Spring.  In 
fact  the  family  had  more  to  be  com¬ 
fortable  with  than  they  had  had  before 
(Continued  on  page  713) 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


The  New  York  Tvegislature  declares 
that  nine  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's 
work  for  waitresses  in  city  restaurants. 
What  then  shall  be  a  legal  “day”  for 
farmers’  wives?  They  are  on  their  feet 
early  and  late  and  outstep  the  average 
"waitress”  by  several  miles  a  day.  If 
the  farmer's  wife  should  be  limited  to  a 
nine-hour  day  the  world  would  surely 
starve  to  death.  The  farmer  is  asked  to 
feed  the  world,  but  the  farmer’s  wife 
feeds  the  farmer ! 

* 

Home  of  the  better  New  York  restaur¬ 
ants  announce  that  to  “save  wastes”  they 
serve  more  hash,  “cutlets”  and  stews. 
They  then  iiroceed  to  charge  more  for 
these  “mysteries'’  than  ever  before ! 
Surely  some  of  these  dishes  are  myster¬ 
ies  when  i)ut  together  in  a  restaurant. 
Several  waitresses  who  testified  at  Al¬ 
bany  about  the  nine-hour  day  wa.rned  the 
jjublic  to  beware  particularly  of  “cut¬ 
lets.” 

* 

Question's  still  continue  to  come  up 
about  the  disposition  of  personal  prop¬ 
erty  owned  by  wife  in  the  case  of  her 
death.  In  such  event  if  no  will  is  left 
and  there  are  no  children  or  rei)resonta- 
tives  of  childroii  of  the  wife,  the  hu.sband 
takes  all  the  iK'i-.son'al  property.  In  this 
respect  the  distribution  of  the  property 
of  a  deceased  wife  is  different  from  that 
of  a  deceased  husband,  but  the  general 
rule  is  that  if  the  wife  dies  without  di¬ 
rect  heirs  and  without  making  a  will 
the  husband  takes  all  the  personal  prop¬ 
erty.  This  is  in  New  York  State. 

* 

Most  people  have  heard  the  funny  story 
or  joke  about  the  wife  who  g('ts  uj)  in 
the  night  and  takes  money  from  her  hu.s- 
hand’s  clothes.  It  passes  as  a  joke  at 
wliich  one  is  supposed  to  laugh.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  however,  that  this  is  no  joke  in 
many  hou.seholds.  A  case  of  this  sort 
came  up  in  court  in  New  York  ('ity  re¬ 
cently.  A  man  caiming  .$1.5  a  week  re¬ 
fused  to  give  his  w'ifo  money  enough  to 
pay  the  household  bills  and  provide  for 
her.self  decently.  As  she  was  unable  to 
get  it  in  any  other  way,  she  waited  un¬ 
til  he  w'ent  to  sleep  and  then  went 
through  his  i)ockets.  This  came  to .  a 
clima.x  one  night  wdien  she  made  a  rich 
haul  and  discovered  $17  in  his  pocket.  A 
family  quarrel  naturally  ensued,  and  the 
man  and  wife  found  themselves  in  court. 
.Vfter  hearing  the  case  the  judge  decided 
tliat  under  such  circumstances  a  woman 
has  the  right  to  go  through  her  husband’s 
pockets  and  help  herself  to  the  money  if 
she  can  prove  that  it  is  needed  for  house¬ 
hold  necessities.  The  judge  went  on  and 
gave  this  couple  a  friendly  lecture,  with 
the  result  that  the  man  promised  to  turn 
over  half  hi.s  wages  to  the  wife  if  she 
would  promise  to  let  his  pockets  alone,  ex¬ 
cept  to  patch  them  in  case  he  made  so 
much  money  that  it  made  holes  in  them, 
and  the  two  left  cotirt  in  good  nature.  At 
any  rate,  this  seems  to  establish  a  legal 
precedent  for  a  practice  which  will  no 
longer  pass  as  a  joke. 

* 

The  family  canner  will  rank  with  the 
hoe  this  year  as  a  w'eai)on  to  fight  High 
Cost  of  Living.  A  few  months  ago  we 
printed  an  article  on  home  meat  canning. 
Since  then  nearly  100  women  have  writ¬ 
ten  asking  where  such  a  canner  can  be 
obtained.  Many  are  planting  extra  peas 
and  beans  in  the  garden — expecting  to 
put  the  surplus  into  cans  for  Winter 
use.  The  .snap  or  shelled  bean  (which 
means  the  string  bean  well  filled  out) 
makes  very  good  “table  silage.”  Meat 
"’ill.  also  be  canned  as  never  before. 
When  the  old  hens  quit  laying  and  want 
to  sit  it  is  time  to  drive  them  into  cans. 
Grain  is  far  too  high  now  to  think  for 
a  moment  of  keeping  the  old  hens  and 
roosters  over'.  And  some  farmers  will 
uot  forget  the  hens,  for  they  plan  to 
kill  a  few  woodchucks  and  can  the  meat 
for  Winter  feeding !  The  hoe  will  pro¬ 
duce  and  the  can  will  preserve. 

* 

It  is  said  that  the  following  advertise¬ 
ment  recently  appeared  in  an  Iowa  paper : 

WANTED— Man  and  wife  to  work  on 
a  t.arm ;  no  booze  fighters  or  fishermen 
needed.  The  greater  the  number  of  chil- 
aren  in  the  family  the  higher  the  wages. 

that  IS  a  good  farm  platform,  for 
booze  fighting”  and  fishing  are  uot  com¬ 


mendable  qualities  in  the  hired  man.  As 
for  the  children  part  of  it  that  idea  of 
paying  a  premium  on  children  is  fine. 
Most  of  our  readers  will  not  agree  with 
that  statement,  for  we  know  that  many 
farmers  do  not  want  helpers  who  have 
children.  They  give  good  reasons  for 
their  feeling  about  the  children,  yet 
when  a  man  advertises  for  them  we  would 
feel  inclined  to  back  him  heavily.  A 
per.son  with  a  strong  imagination  might 
get  the  material  for  a  book  of  stories'  out 
of  the  advertisements  in  a  paper  which 
enjoys  the  confidence  of  its  readers.  Not 
long  since  a  man  who  oiienly  and  point¬ 
edly  announced  himself  as  “fat”  calleel 


through  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  a  light  job  on  a 
farm.  He  ought  to  make  a  success  at 
holding  down  an  Acme  harrow. 

♦ 

The  Country  Outlook  for  Bread 

.lust  when  we  are  getting  fairly  ac¬ 
customed  to  using  potato  substitutes 
comes  the  necessity  for  something  to 
cheapen  or  take  the  place  of  bread. 
What  are  we  coming  to?  Wheat  has  not 
been  raised  in  our  locality  for  years,  and 
there  is  no  custom  mill  within  25  miles. 
One  miller  said  that  it  would  cost  him 
.$2,5()0  to  put  in  machinery  for  custom 
grinding,  but  that  he  would  not  put  it 
in  anyway,  as  there  might  not  be  wheat 


enough  raised  to  pay  for  the  trouble. 
This  dealer  reports  the  sale  of  500 
bushels  of  .seed  wheat,  which  is  (piite  a 
large  amount  where  none  has  been  sold 
before.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
what  the  crop  will  be. 

At  present,  white  flour  is  7^/4  cents  a 
pound  ;  whole  wheat  flour,  014  cents  and 
graham,  .six  cents.  The  entire  wheat 
flour  is  not  of  very  good  quality,  so  that 
we  cannot  use  it  alone,  but  a  very  good 
brown  bread  can  be  made  by  using  three 
pounds  of  white  flour,  two  of  entire 
wheat  flour  and  two  of  graham.  At 
present  prices,  this  mixture  saves  $1.40' 
on  a  barrel  of  flour  and  is  a  very  health¬ 


ful  bread.  White  flour  alone  does  not 
contain  enough  mineral  matter,  and 
graham  alone  has  too  much  coarse  bran 
for  some  stomachs. 

A  very  good  raised  cornbread  is  made 
thus:  Stir  two  cups  of  cornmeal  into 
boiling  water  until  a  thin  mush  is 
formed,  free  from  lumps.  When  luke¬ 
warm,  add  one-half  cup  of  sugar,  one- 
half  cup  of  molasses,  one-half  cup  of 
lard,  one-half  yeast  cake  (soaked),  and 
.salt  to  taste.  Set  to  rise  in  a  warm 
place.  In  the  morning,  or  when  light, 
add  flour,  stirring  it  in  until  a  very  stiff, 
smooth  dough  is  formed.  Set  to  rise 
again  and  mold  into  throe  loaves  when 
I'srbt.  Do  not  hurry  it.  MKS.  G.  A.  UOBEN. 


Duty  of  a  Child  to  Support  Parent 

What  is  the  law  in  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  concerning  the  care  to  be 
given  by  children  to  elderly  parents  with¬ 
out  means?  My  father  took  into  his 
home  15  or  more  years  ago  two  brother;?. 
After  he  was  over  80  his  health  being 
very  poor,  I  took  the  three  men  into  my 
home.  One  of  these  brothers  has  four 
children,  a  son  and  three  daughters,  all 
married  and  living  in  New  Hampshire. 
I  wrote  them  concerning  their  hither. 
They  simply  ignore  both  care  and  re¬ 
sponsibility.  e.  a.  I). 

Massachusetts. 

In  olden  times  at  common  law  a  child 
was  not  bound  to  support  its  parents  and 
these  laws  have  not  been  changed  in 
some  of  the  'States.  In  most  of  them, 
however,  including  New  Hamp.shire,  it 
is  made  the  duty  of  a  child  who  is  able 
to  do  so  to  support  its  parents  when  the 
latter  are  helpless  and  indigent,  but  this 
liability  can  only  be  enforced  in  the  nnxle 
pointed  out  by  the  statutes.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  laws  of  New  Hampshire  pro¬ 
vide  that  “the  relations  of  any  poor  per¬ 
son.  in  the  line  of  father  or  grandfather, 
mother  or  grandmother,  children  or  grand¬ 
children,  of  sufficient  ability,  shall  be 
liable  to  maintain  bim  when  standing  in 
need  of  relief,”  and  then  provides  that 
if  a  town  provides  for  the  suiiiiort  of  a 
poor  person ,  having  relations  of  sufficient 
ability  the  sum  so  spent  may  be  recov¬ 
ered  by  an  action,  if  notice  of  the  sums 
spent  has  first  been  given  to  the  parties. 
This  would  not  help  you  much  unless 
you  first,  by  way  of  threat,  notified  the 
children  that  they  would  have  to  supiiort 
these  elderly  people,  otherwise  you  would 
put  them  on  the  town.  This  might  bring 
them  to  a  .sense  of  their  responsibility. 

* 

From  a  Phrenologist 

I  have  just  enjoyed  an  evening  reading, 
and  finished  with  the  Hope  Farm  Notes, 
on  page  492.  I  was  needing  .some  om*  to 
write'  to,  to  finish  the  “layers,”  and  I 
wanted  to  make  a  few  remarks  about 
those  “layers,”  so  I  ask  a  few  minute.? 
of  your  time.  In  studying  character,  I 
found  thiit  whatever  is  most  on  the  mind 
that  organ  is  heated  in  proportion  to 
the  force  of  the  occasion.  I  once  on  a 
challenge,  told  a  man  he  was  planning 
to  build  a  railroad,  when  I  found  “con- 
structivenes.s”  and  “locality”  were  much 
excited.  He  .said  I  was  correct.  When 
you  are  physically  tired,  a  story  rests 
you ;  when  rested  and  ready  for  exertion 
a  bit  of  philosoiihy  or  a  deep  question  of 
Hciipture.  After  deep  reading  that  is 
to  be  laid  up  for  the  future,  a  little  daily 
news  or  story  to  be  forgotten  will  rest 
the  tired  organ,  by  changing  the  pre.s- 
.sure  or  excitement  from  one  organ  to 
another.  It  is  diflicult  to  retain  all  one’s 
anger  if  we  count  10  because  the  organ  of 
“combativeness”  has  a  rest,  while  calcula¬ 
tion  is  at  work,  since  they  belong  to  dif¬ 
ferent  groups.  A.  E.  RITTENIIOUSE. 

Delaware. 

* 

Lease  of  Jointly-owned  Land 

A  lea.ses  a  piece  of  land  with  a  dwell¬ 
ing  on  it-  for  a  period  of  two  years  from 
R;  there  arc  no  witnesses  to  the  lease. 
R  represents  himself  as  the  owner.  An 
examination  of  the  record  reveals  the 
fact  that  the  property  in  question  Is 
owned  jointly  by  B  and  his  wife,  C.  A 
refuse.s  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the 
lease ;  in  fact,  A  claims  that  there  is  no 
lease  for  two  reasons:  1.  There  are  no 
witne.sses  to  the  lease;  2.  C  is  not  a 
party  to  the  lease.  Can  B  be  prose¬ 
cuted  for  representing  himself  as  the 
sole  owner?  J.  F.  D. 

New  York. 

A  may  have  quite  some  difficulty  in 
getting  rid  of  the  lease.  In  the  fir.st 
place,  it  doesn’t  need  to  have  witnesse.s. 
They  are  only  further  evidence  of  the 
signatures  of  the  parties.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  place,  wherein  is  A  damaged  so  long 
as  C  does  not  object?  B  is  the  one  to 
look  out  for  C.  If  A  had  any  doubts 
about  the  ownership,  he  should  have 
searched  the  records  before  he  made  the 
lease.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  B 
may  have  had  entire  charge  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  by  consent  of  and  as  agent  for  his 
wife.  It  will  be  rather  difficult,  I  im¬ 
agine,  to  prosecute  B  for  representing 
himself  as  sole  owner.  In  all  this  dis¬ 
cussion,  the  prime  question  is  wherein 
has  A  been  at  all  damaged.  It  really 
is  no  injury  to  him  if  C  has  an  interest 
in  the  place  so  long  as  A  is  not  dis¬ 
turbed  or  bothered. 


The  “Old  Scythe  Tree” 


On  the  farm  of  Clarence  Schaffer,  in  the  town  of  AVatcrloo,  N.  Y., 
there  is  a  largo  Balm  of  Gilead  tree  which  is  the  subject  of  an  annual 
Memorial  Day  service  by  the  G.  A.  R.  Rost  and  Woman's  Relief  Corps  in 
connection  with  the  memory  of  .Tames  Wyman  .Tohnson,  who  responded  to 
his  country’s  call  for  volunteers  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  and  was 
not  afterwards  seen  alive  again  by  his  townsmen. 

The  “Old  Scythe  Tree,”  as  it  is  called,  takes  its  name  from  the  last 
act  of  Mr.  Johnson,  just  before  leaving  for  tlie  front.  The  owner  of  the 
farm  was  out  working  with  his  scythe  when  the  news  of  the  bombardment 
and  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter  reached  his  farm  district.  Bringing  his 
scythe  towards  the  house,  he  placed  the  tool  in  the  crotch  of  a  sapling  tree, 
and  announced  his  intention  of  leaving  immediately  to  enlist,  his  last  words 
being:  “Leave  the  scythe  in  the  tree  until  I  come  back.” 

He  enlisted  in  Company  C,  Eighty-fifth  New  York  Volunteers,  fought 
in  many  battles,  and  was  killed  at  Plymouth,  N.  C.,  on  April  20,  1804, 
dying  with  burial  place  now  unknown.  In  carrying  out  his  wish  the  scythe 
has  remained  in  the  tree,  until  today  but  about  six  inches  of  rusty  blade 
protrudes  from  the  large  trunk.  The  tree  has  grown  to  a  height  of  nearly 
one  hundred  feet.  The  snath  long  since  rotted  from  the  blade.  The  ex¬ 
posed  part  can  just  be  seen  in  the  above  picture  on  the  right  side  of  the 
tree,  just  above  the  eaves  of  the  barn  roof. 

Every  year  the  two  societies  hold  services  here  on  Memorial  Daj',  and 
a  new  flag  is  put  in  place  to  supplant  that  of  the  year  before,  and  Summer 
and  Winter  it  always  swings  to  the  breeze.  The  present  owner  of  the 
farm  was  recently  offered  $500  for  the  tree  by  a  historical  society,  but  he 
prefers  to  keep  the  relic,  and  has  granted  free  access  to  all  visitors  on  the 
grounds.  a.  ir  v 
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Cat  Raising  for  Farm  Women 
I’ART  T. 


High-Class  !<tock. — At  tlio  present 
time  tlie  Legislature  is  enntemplating 
lev.ving  a  tax  on  eats,  ami  for  the  Ijenefit 
of  the  farmers  T  think  something  should 
be  said  in  the  favoi'  of  the  eat.  If  wc 
are  to  i)a.v  a  tax  on  eats  wh.v  not  keep  a 
eat  fif  value  and  a  mone.v-maker,  whieh  is 
al.so  a  riit  and  mouse  exterminator,  sueli 
as  a  I’ersian  or  Angora?  As  few  i>eople 
among  the  faianers  know  what  the  diffor- 
enrsi  is  between  a  TVi'sian  and  an  An¬ 
gora  I  am  going  to  explain  tlnan. 

Pkksiaxs  a.m)  Angoras. — All  Angoras 
are  1‘er.sians  but  I’er.sians  are  not  An¬ 
goras.  The  Angoras  eame  origiiall.v 
from  .\ngora.  a  eit.v  in  Persia,  which  is 
now  extinct,  conseqiientl.v  the  Angoras 
of  to-day  ar<>  mix(*d  with  Persians  to  such 
an  extent  th.at  one  might  sa.v  tbe.v  are 
extinct  also.  The  Ajigora  is  a  long- 
hairi'd  cat.  but  has  a  thick  woolly  under 
ef>at.  whieh  is  ver.v  h.ard  to  comb  and  caie 
for.  and  the  outer  coat  although  long,  is 
not  !is  straight  and  silky  as  the  Persians. 
The  Per.sian  has  a  .shorter  leg  and  heavier 
body,  which  the  fanciei-  <-alls  “cobby 
built.”  also  a  shorter,  broader  face,  and 
is  far  more  liandsonK!,  loving  .■ind  valuable 
tlnm  an  Angora.  ISIany  si>eak  of  a  Per¬ 
sian  and  call  it  an  Angora,  which  is  as 
complimentary  to  the  Persian  as  it  would 
be  to  call  a  gentleman  a  loafer,  or  a  timv- 
eling  man  a  tramp. 

City  Cats. — A  very  largo  per  cent,  of 
Persian  cats  are  city  raised;  why  it  is  I 
cannot  see,  for  the  farm  with  its  many 
good  things  to  eat.  is  an  ideal  place  for 
cats,  also  they  can  have  so  muc!i  more 
freedom  and  foraging  for  natur(‘'.-<  own 
food.  A  cat’s  natural  instim-t  is  to  hunt 
for  its  living.  IMore  than  once  I  have 
bought  cats  from  barge  city  catteries,  and 
they  didn't  kmtw  what  a  mou.se  was.  be¬ 
cause  they  and  their  parents  before  them, 
h;id  never  seen  f>ne.  but  iti  a  surprisingly 
short  time  they  were  catching  moi-o  than 
was  good  for  them. 

l*KKSf.\NS  For  Profit. — T  have  had 
T’ersian  cats  for  nine  years,  and  have 
found  them  profitable  and  would  like  to 
say  to  other  farm  women,  if  there  are 
things  .von  want  that  the  farm  cannot 
supply  the  money  to  get.  try  Persians, 
but  remember  they  are  no  “get-rich- 
rpiick”  i)lan,  and  .although  pleasant  labor 
it  is  far  from  play  to  do  the  many  things 
th.at  have  to  be  done  for  them  day  after 
day. 

Thk  Cattkry. — Persian  cats  are  a 
profitable  addition  to  any  farm  1)eeause 
they  do  not  require  an  expensive  budiling 
to  be  erected  to  keep  them  in  like  chick¬ 
ens.  lielgian  hares  or  cavies.  but  they  do 
need  a  room  to  be  kept  esiiecially  for  the 
cats,  that  they  can  be  shut  in  when  neces¬ 
sary.  This  room  should  have  a  good 
floor  that  can  be  mopped  with  boiling 
water  as  occasion  demands ;  broad  shelves 
in  front  of  the  windows  that  they  may 
sit  and  sun  themselves,  and  kittens  will 
.Mlipreciafe  a  cushion  or  two  on  these 
shelves,  also  a  few  easy  cushioned  chairs. 
There  should  also  be  several  nest  baskets 
or  boxes.  I  i)refer  cracker  boxes  set  u))  a 
few  inches  from  the  floor,  for  tiieia*  is 
always  a  draught  near  the  floor;  A  dish 
of  pure  fresh  wjiter  every  da.v  is  abso¬ 
lutely  neci'ssary.  In  a  secludeil  cornei* 
have  !i  sanitary  pan  half  filled  with  dry 
earth,  coal  a.shes.  or  sawdust.  In  the 
bottom  of  pan  have  several  thicknesses  of 
]iaper.  which  if  burned  each  time  the  pan 
is  emptied,  will  take  much  less  time  .and 
care  to  keep  it  in  a  swf'et  sanit.ai'y  condi¬ 
tion.  and  if  the  pan  is  seen  to  rcHidarly 
thei’e  will  be  no  tiamble,  for  kitt.v  is  about 
the  I'leanest  of  animals.  b'or  Suiiimer 
some  .small  building  with  good  ventilation 
and  without  draughts,  .set  in  the  shade, 
with  a  wired  run,  will  be  found  a  soli<1 
comfort  to  one's  tired  niu’vi's.  for  night 
prowling,  back-fence  howling  and  indis¬ 
criminate  wanderings  are  things  to  be 
avoided  if  you  wish  to  keep  your  <‘at 
healthy  and  coat  in  fine  condition. 

Affection  Needed. — A  cat  to  do  well 
needs  the  love  and  fellowship  of  human 
beings,  and  if  you  don’t  love  a  cat  well 
enough  to  make  it  one  of  the  family  and 
let  her  show  you  that  she  loves  you.  bet¬ 
ter  not  enter  the  field  of  cat  hiishandi'y. 


fo7-  cats  ai'e  shy.  sensitive  c-reatures.  with 
great  intuition  by  which  they  detect  all 
kinds. of  ytuir  fc'elings  tow.ai'd  them.  f)ue 
will  find  in  a  family  of  several  i)eople  and 
several  cats,  that  each  cat  has  its  special 
favorite,  and  is  always  ready  to  love  and 
be  loved  by  that  special  person.  They 


iilso  have  great  memories,  especially  if 
an\'  per.sonal  injustice  is  shown  them. 

< 'o.NST.y.NT  (’are. — Do  not  dr.av.  tin; 
<'on«-lusion  from  this  article  th.at  theie 
is  no  si)ecial  caia'  and  vigilance  to  be 
successful  for  you  must  be  “.lohiiny  on 
the  spot’’  continually.  Many  a  night  I 
have  (a-.awled  out  of  the  warm  bed  to  see 
what  made  kitty  ca'y.  An  old  man  said 
to  me  onc(‘ :  ‘‘Jt  is  easy  miough  to  ni.ake  a 
wiaal  or  a  worthless  tree  grow,  hut  to 
make  .sonudhing  of  real  value  thrive  is 
(piite  a  ditrerent  proposition.”  and  1  have 
found  this  ipiite  true  in  regard  to  cats. 
There  is  good  money  in  Persian  cats,  but 
nothing  of  value  is  obtainable  without 
money  or  eijuivaleut  exertion.  S.  P.  J. 


How  to  Cane  Chair  Seats 

Will  some  reader  of  the  Rural  tell 
us  how  to  cane  chairs?  R. 

This  is  slow  work  for  the  beginner, 
but  an  expert  works  so  rapidly  that  you 
can  hardly  follow  his  motions.  In  coun¬ 
try  districts  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
g»>t  this  work  done.  Indeeil.  I  hav,'  heard 
of  country  women  who  have  (>arned  their 
I)in  money  by  hnirning  to  do  this  work, 
hence  I  am  answering  this  question  as 
fully  as  possible. 


(•)f  course  you  will  match  your  cane 
according  to  what  is  used  in  the  icirt.cu- 
lar  chair,  .and  measure  tin*  length  of  the 
coarser  binding  cane  needed  to  go  aroiiml 
the  edge.  Cane  comes  in  bundles  or 
hanks,  and  in  the  old  da.vs  when  father 
watched  the  boys  caning  chairs  at  the 
reform  school,  it  took  from  'I'l  to  24 
sti'auds  for  the  av<'rage  chair  stmt.  This 
is  onl.v  approximate,  as  the  strands  vary 
in  length  and  the  newer  seats  reipure 
less  <‘ane.  This  may  be  bought  of  some 
hardware  dealer,  or  is  generally  in  stock 
at  a  large  school  supply  house. 

(let  ready  three  or  four  tapering  pegs 
that  will  fit  into  the  holes  tif  the  chair 
.seat;  then  you  are  ready  to  study  the 


mesh  of  the  .seat  itself.  You  will  notice 
that  there  are  two  rows  of  strands  from 
back  to  front,  two  from  side  to  side,  and 
two  rows  of  diagonals,  one  fi'om  left  to 
right  and  one  from  right  to  left.  In  the 
perfect  mesh,  you  have  uniform  six-sided 
holes  left.  Before  taking  out  the  old 
cane,  he  fture  to  mark  the  places  irhere 
the  diafionala  are  donhled;  that  is  where 
four  diagonals  go  into  one  hole,  or  your 
jiattern  will  never  come  out  right. 

Find  the  number  of  short  lines  needed 
from  front  to  back  by  subtr.acting  the 
number  of  back  holes  from  the  number  of 
front  holes;  in  recauing,  these  might  be 
marked  like  the  holes  for  doubling  th" 
diagonals.  If  the  chair  has  previously 
had  a  seat  of  machine  woven  (*ane  in-essed 
in  glue  to  hold  it  in  place,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  bore  hole.s. 

Regin  at  the  upper  right  hand  cor¬ 
ner,  put  the  end  of  your  .strand  down  two 
or  three  inches  through  the  .second  hoh>. 
no  cross  strands  should  go  through  the 
corner  holes,  and  hold  the  end  in  place 
with  a  peg.  (lo  straight  across  from  .V 
to  .V,  then  underneath  to  R  and  across 
to  R;  and  so  on  clear  across.  Work  to 
the  end  of  your  cane,  but  if  at  any  time 
the  end  is  too  short  to  go  aci-oss,  st.art 
with  another  cane.  Ixiose  ends  may  be 
held  in  place  with  pegs  tucked  in  under¬ 
neath. 

Next  p)it  in  the  strands  across  fr<  in  X 
to  X’,  to  Y'  and  so  on.  Then  d)ack  and 
forth  from  F  to  F',  K  to  F’  and  so  forth. 
When  putting  in  the  lines  from  N^  to 
N’,  M  to  M’,  the  fourth  row  of  strands, 
you  weave  them  in  like  stocking  darning, 
going  always  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
jirevious  cross  strands.  This  is  called 
technically  the  “first  half” :  the  small 
bo.vs  only  did  this  ))art  of  the  work. 

N’ow  rake  your  strands  into  place  to 
g(>t  them  as  even  as  [)ossible.  and  !»(>  sine 


Method,  of  Caning  Chair  Seat 


that  yotir  s(|uare  oiienings  are  all  the 
.same  size.  Of  course  you  will  dieep  your 
work  as  tight  iind  firm  as  iio.ssible.  .Now 
for  the  .second  half.  Regin  at  the  low¬ 
er  right  hiind  corner  in  R.  and  go  across 
to  M’  over  all  back  to  front  striinds.  un¬ 
der  all  crosswise  stiiinds.  Work  .across 
f.astening  off  at  lower  right  hand  corner. 
Regin  again  at  lower  right  hand  corner 
in  F.  and  go  ttcros.s  to  M  as  before,  hut 
over  crosswise  threads  :ind  umltM-  length¬ 
wise  threads. 

After  the  braiding  is  done,  fasten  all 
loo.se  ends  underneath  by  winding  around 
or  weaving  in  on  the  under  side,  lait  oil' 
any  loo.se  ends  and  put  on  -tlu'  binding. 
Start  near  one  corner  diy  putting  the  end 
of  the  binding  cam'  down  through  a  hole 
two  or  three  inclies.  and  hold  it  fiat  while 
you  catch  it  in  place  by  one  stiti.-h  in 
each  hole  done  with  cane  like'  that  used 
in  weaving.  When  you  come  back  to  tin' 
stai'ting  point,  tuck  the  ends  do\\  n 
through  the  same  hole  and  fasten  in 
place  with  a  peg. 

Don’t  be  discouraged  if  your  first  at¬ 
tempt  is  rather  loose  and  uneven  ;  tin' 
second  attempt  is  sure  to  •bring  succe.ss. 

A  woman  will  save  herself  time  if  she 
will  make  a  tiny  modi'l  like'  the  illustra¬ 
tion,  and  learn  to  weavi'  the  mesh  with 
heavy  string  Ix'fon'  undertaking  the 
work  on  a  chair  seat.  Cut  the  frame  for 
the  model  of  heavy  cardboard  that  will 
not  bend  easily.  ed.na  s.  k.nai’R. 


Northern  Visitor  fin  Georgia) — “I 
see  you  raise  hogs  almost  exclusively 
about  here  Do  you  find  they  iiay  bet¬ 
ter  than  corn  and  potatoes?”  X’ative 
f  slowly) — “Wal.  no;  hut  yer  see, 
stranger,  hogs  don't  need  hoeing !” — 
Christian  t'eg  'ster. 


Four  Essentials  of  the  House 

The  following  questions  get  (town  to  the  root  of  the 
farm  home  problem  for  people  of  reasonable  means. 

Water,  Light,  Heat,  Power 

They  are  all  necessary — it  would  be  hard  to  say  which 
is  most  needed  to  make  the  home  what  it  should  be. 

The  best  way  to  learn  about  this  is  to  ask  our  read¬ 
ers.  We  feel  sure  that  some  of  them  have  had  exper¬ 
ience  or  have  studied  out  the  matter  fully.  Will  they 
tell  us? 

We  have  to  build  a  dwelling  house.  There  are  four  essen¬ 
tials,  four  absolute  necessities,  which  must  be  looked  after  in  a 
house,  viz.  water,  light,  heat  and  power.  We  see  that  part  of 
these,  light  and  heat  for  cooking,  can  be  had  by  installing  a 
carbide  plant. 

We  see  also  that  water  and  power  to  run  the  engine  which 
fills  the  air  tank  can  be  arranged  for  by  installing  an  electric 
plant,  the  engine  which  fills  the  air  tank  being  an  automatic  one 
and  run  by  electricity.  The  water  is  lifted  by  air  pressure  from 
the  bottom  of  the  well  and  carried  to  any  part  of  the  building 
desired. 

Now  can’t  this  last  named  plant,  this  electrical  plant,  be  ex¬ 
tended  a  little  further  and  made  to  do  all  the  work — made  to 
perform  the  function  of  furnishing  water,  light,  heat  and  pow¬ 
er?  If  not  why  not? 

If  one  machine  or  plant  can  be  thus  arranged  which  will  give 
all  these  it  would  be  a  modern  convenience  that  all  should  have. 
We  want  one  plant  to  do  all.  The  machine  ought  to  run  light 
machinery,  cream  separator,  electric  fans,  churns,  washing  ma¬ 
chines,  etc. 

If  any  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  family  of  readers  know  of  anything  in 
this  line  which  will  fill  the  bill  we  would  like  to  have  them  give 
us  the  information.  E.  F.  C. 

West  Virginia. 


Fo’ir  Small  Candidates  for  Farm  Favor 
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The  Hayseed  Farmer 


(With  apolojiies  to  Rmlyanl  Kiplinjj. ) 

I  went  into  the  p'tater  patcli  to  get  a  peek  o’  simds; 

A  yonng  sport  passin’  in  a  Ford  yells,  “Where’d  you  get  them  tlnds?" 

The  girls  an’  fellers  with  him  ia’ffed  an’  giggled  fit  to  die; 

I  turned  again  to  that  old  hoe,  an’  to  myself  sez  I : — 

“O  it’s  Hayseed  this,  an’  Hayseed  that,  an’  ‘Rube,  your  clothes  are  stale.’ 
lUit  it’s  ‘help  us.  Mister  Farmer,’  when  the  crops  commence  to  fail. 

The  crops  commence  to  fail,  my  boys,  the  crops  commence  to  fail, 

0  it's  ‘Help  us  Mister  Farmer,’  when  the  crops  commence  to  fail.” 


I  got  on  to  the  city  train,  as  decent  as  could  be ; 

A  feller  nudged  his  friend  an’  said,  ‘‘Let's  pass  along — i  see 

The  company  here  is  rather  bum,  let’s  try  the 
other  car.” 

I  think.s,  “You’ll  do,  but  now  T  bet  your  bills 
are  paid  by  Pa.” 

For  it’s  Hayseed  this,  and  Hayseed  that,  an' 

“Hayseed,  comb  your  hair,” 

But  it’s  “Room  our  Agriculture,”  when  the  war 
talk’s  in  the  air. 

The  war  talk’s  in  the  air,  my  boys,  the  war 
•bilk’s  in  the  air, 

0  it's  “T’.oom  our  Agriculture,’'  when  the  war 
talk’s  in  the  air. 

Ves.  makin’  fun  o'  backwoods  rubes  that  raises 
what  you  eat 

Is  easiei-  than  diggin'  up  the  ground  that’s  at 
your  feet. 

Ah'  snnbbin’  gawky  farmers  when  their  clo’se 

Is  live  times  better  business  than  grubbin’  just  a  bit. 

Then  it’s  Flay  seed  this,  an’  Hayseed  that,  an’  “Hayseed,  get  some  i)ep.'’ 

Rut  it’s  “grand  old  rugged  fanner”  when  we  fear  our  nation’s  "rei),” 

We  fear  our  nation’s  “rep,”  my  boj%  we  fear  our  nation’s  “rep.” 

0  it’s  grand  old  rugged  farmer”  when  we  fear  our  nation’s  “rep.’’ 

We  ain’t  no  “grand  old  farmers.”  an’  we  ain’t  no  hay.seeds,  too. 

But  folks  that  earn  our  livin’  like  most  people  have  to  do; 

An’  if  we  ain’t  got  all  the  gush  that  city  folks  has  got. 

We’ve  maybe  got  some  muscle  an’  some  nerves  that  ain’t  all  rot. 

Y  bile  it’s  Hay.seed  this,  an’  Hayseed  that,  an’  “Gee,  but  you're  some  crude,” 


“To  get  a  Peck  of  Spuds” 


don’t  zack'ly  lit 


The  company  here  is  rather  bum” 


But  it's  “All  depends  on  you,  Sir,”  when  it  comes  to  gettin’  food. 
It  comes  to  gettin’  food,  my  boys,  it  comes  to  gettin’  food. 

0  it’s  “All  depends  on  you.  Sir,”  when  it  comes  to  gettin’  food. 


You  talk  o’  “labor  shortage”  in  the  country,  on  the  farms, 

And  a  “sca’city  o’  vittles”  gives  rise  to  great  alarms; 

All  you  hear  today  is  farmin’,  an’  “back  to  the  farm’s,”  the  rage. 

And  you’re  gettin’  wise  to  the  middleman,  that  grabs  the  farmer's  wage. 

For  it’s  Hayseed  this,  an’  Hay.seed  that,  an’  “Look  at  that  old  gump,” 

But  it’s  “commissary  .soldier”  when  the  war  times  makes  you  jump ; 

Yes,  it’s  Hayseed  this  an’  Hayseed  that,  an’  anything  you  iilease. 

But  th’  Hay.seed  ain’t  a  wooden-head  fool,  you  bet  tin;  Il.-iyseed  sees! 

KUWAim  W.  r.ITTI.KFlEI.D, 


Army  Service  for  Time-expired  Man 

My  husband  has  seen  service  in  the 
army  cori>s  as  a  private  and  was  honor¬ 
ably  discharged  when  his  time  was  up, 
nine  or  ten  years  ago.  Will  the  govern¬ 
ment  call  on  him'?  We  have  live  children 
and  a  farm.  He  says  that  he  couldn’t 
pass  the  physical  examination,  as  he 
wears  glasses  and  has  most  of  his  teeth 
drawn,  also  has  had  an  operation,  but 
last  night  our  doctor  said  that  if  a  per¬ 
son  had  once  served  no  examination  was 
necessary.  Can  you  tell  me  the  truth 
about  this?  hrs.  n.  e.  k. 

New  York. 

It  is  not  likely  that  your  husband 
would  be  taken.  The  policy  will  be  not 
to  disturb  ^arm  laborers  or  farmers’  es¬ 
pecially  those  with  d*ependent  children. 
It  would  seoni  too  that  your  husband  is 
physically  unlit.  He  would  not  be  taken 
without  an  examination.  We  do  not 
think  you  need  worry  about  this. 


Device  to  Help  Hearing  . 

In  reading  The  K.  N.-Y.  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  your  favorite 
motto  must  be,  “If  you  get  anything 
good  pass  it  around,  and  kick  the  bad 
into  the  ditch.”  I  think  I  have  discov¬ 
ered  something  that  people  who  are  fond 
of  music  and  have  defective  hearing  will 
appreciate  and  am  depending  on  you  to 
pass  it  around.  Catarrh  has  closed  my 


A  Homemade  Aid  to  Hearing 


eustachian  tubes  and  I  cannot  hear  a 
watch  pressed  against  either  ear,  or  hoar 
my  guitar  well  enough  to  play  it.  but  by 
making  a  stick  like  the  picture  from  a 
piece  of  lath,  resting  the  large  crotch  on 
the  corner  of  the  guitar  and  holding  my 
upper  front  teeth  lirmly  in  the  small 
crotch  I  can  hear  the  instrument  as  well 
as  ever  I  could.  M.  l.  pond. 

^Massachusetts. 

There  have  been  several  aids  to  the 
hearing  based  on  this  principle.  Some 
years  ago  there  was  an  instrument  like 
a  rubber  fan  with  a  metal  rim.  This 
was  held  against  the  teeth,  and  it  did 
help  in  certain  cases  of  deafness.  Of 
late  years  most  of  these  aids  have  given 
way  to  the  electric  aiipliance — based  on 
the  principle  of  a  telephone. 


“I’vr  surprised  at  you,  Sammy.”  said 
the  teacher,  “that  you  cannot  tell  me 
when  Christopher  Columbus  discovered 
America  !  What  does  the  chapter  head¬ 
ing  of  the  week’s  lesson  read?”  “Colum¬ 
bus — 1492,”  replied  Sammy.  “Well,  isn’t 
that  plain  enough'?”  asked  the  teacher. 
“Did  you  never  see  it  before?”  “Y^es’m, 
yes'm.”  answered  Sammy  ;  “but  I  always 
thought  it  was  his  telephone  number.” — 
Harper’s  Magazine. 


A  REAL 

POWER  WASHER 

Round  rubber  rubs  the  clothes,  turns  them  over 
and  over  and  forces  the  hot,  soapy  water  through 
them.  Washes  tub  full  perfectly  clean  In  6  minutes. 
No  wringers  to  shift.  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
Special  low  price  to  Introduce.  Catalogue  Eroo. 

BlUFFTON  MFG  Co.  B0XF67BLUFFT0N,  OHIO. 


POWER  WASHER 


WOMANS  ^ 
FRIEND 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LIST 

We  Buy  WASTE  PAPER 

and  all  Kinds  of  Scrap  Material. 


THEODORE  HOFELLER  &  CO. 

Dept.  N,  Buffalo  N.  Y. 


The  Nugget  in  the  Pile 

Life  is  short.  Time  ’  s  worth  money. 
All  day’s  reading  of  some  farm 
papers  doesn’t  net  you  as  much  as 
one  page  of  The  Farm  Journal. 

Result  ?  The  Farm  Journal  is  the  ioiled  down,  all- 
cream,  chaff-less  farm  paper.  It’s  brimful  of  gumption, 
entertaining  reading,  step-saving  ideas  for  Mother: 
always  plenty  of  good  things  for  the  children.  All 
short,  crisp,  and  quickly  read.  You’re  sure  to  like  it. 
$1  for  5  years.  Money  back  any  time.  Send  today 
for  sample  and  your  Free  copy  of  the  1917  Poor  Richard 
Almanac.  What  is  home  without  The  Farm  Journal? 


The  Farm  Journal 

130  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia 


Send  for  our  12- Page  Reward  List 

showing  upwards  of  300  articles 
given  for  securing  subscriptions  to 

05c  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Addre99t  Department  **M** 

333  W.  30th  Street,  Nezv  York  City 


Its  owner  wouldn’t  be  a  bit  better  off  if  she  hud  a  city  gas  stove,  and  a 
gas  water  heater  to  boot. 

No  coal  or  wood  fires  to  build  and  maintain.  No  ashes  to  carry  out.  No 
doing  without  hot  water  just  because  the  fire  isn’t  up. 

The  New  Perfection  Oil  Cook  Stove  is  as  quick  and  handy  as  a  f?as  stove 
and  costs  less  to  ruu.  Cooks  fast  or  slow  as  you  like.  You  can  see  w  liere 
the  fiame  is  set  and  there  it  stays.  The  famous  Long  Blue  Chimney  burn¬ 
ers  convert  every  drop  of  oil  into  clean,  odorless  heat.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  booklet. 

And  the  New  Perfection  Kerosene  Water  Heater  gives 
you  plenty  of  hot  water  whenever  you  want  it — and 
costs  less  than  gas  to  operate.  Ask  your  dealer  about  it. 

For  best  results  use  SOCONY  Kerosene. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 

(Principal  Offices) 

NEW  YORK  ALBANY  BUFFALO  BOSTON 


HERE’S  THE  IDEAL 

FARM  KITCHEN 


New  Perfection 
Water  Heater 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

I -  - 


He  Buys  a  Big.— Tlio  Parson  was 
down  county  the  other  day  and  got  track 
of  a  Snell  article.s  are  very  scarce 

around  here  and  those  six  weeks  old 
hring  twelve  didlars  a  pair.  This  was  a 
shote  weighing  about  120  pounds.  The 
Parson  hit  a  very  bad  tiail  with  his  car 
for  about  a  mile,  and  then  came  to  the 
idace.  Foianerly  this  place  was  the  home 
of  a  large  family  of  ])oys.  noted  for  their 


Shingling  the  Church  Sheds 

ioiig  ](‘g.s  and  long  necks,  hut  now,  ]»eo- 
jde  from  a  strange  land  fill  the  house. 
'I'lie  man  is  away  working  in  the  amniu- 
iiirion  factory.  The  Parson  agreed  to 
give  his  wife  her  first  price  for  the  pig. 

He  paid  a  dollar  down  ami  would 
eoim*  and  g(‘t  it  the  next  day  on  his  way 
home.  The  next  day  we  shingled  the 
horse  sheds  down  at  the  church,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  Par.son  got  to  where  the  pig 
lived  he  got  stuck  in  the  mud  and  had  to 
be  pulled  out  with  a  jiair  of  .stcer.s,  so 
he  was  late  in  arriving. 

A  PKi's  StiPi’EK.  -This  Bohemian 
woman  had  just  f<‘d  the  pig  his  supper, 
and  was  much  di.sgruntled  over  it.  Was 
not  meal  high  and  going  higher?  She 
declared  the  Parson  ought  to  ]iay  her  a 
(piarter  for  his  suiiiSM-.  If  a  pig’s  sup- 
jier  costs  a  quarter,  what  ought  pork  to 
b(‘  woi'th  a  pound?  She  said  I  must  not 
tell  anyone  how  cheaply  T  got  this  pig,  as 
.she  had  given  the  neighbors  to  under¬ 
stand  1  gav(“  eighteen  doll.-irs  foi-  it! 
Some  queer  ideas  tlu'sc  pecqde  have! 

I -ate  at  night  the  jiig  was  gotten  safe¬ 
ly  in  the  pen  at  home. 

The  Pig  Takes  I-kave. — ^Xoxt  morn¬ 
ing  one  of  the  boys  came  running  in  to 
say  the  pig  was  looking  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow  as  though  he  might  jump  out.  No 
pig  had  ever  gotten  out  of  that  Avindow 
and  the  Parson  did  not  hurry  over,  and 
when  he  did  go  the  jiig  had  gone.  We 
tracked  him  up  into  the  woods  ;ind  there 
we  lost  him.  The  neighbors  s.aid  he 
would  go  home,  but  as  it  was  11  mile.s, 
it  seemed  doubtful.  He  was  duly  ad¬ 
vertised  and  in  tliia'C  days  we  got  Avord 
of  him — some  two  mih's  aw.ay — over  the 
range  on  .Tohn  WcNary’s  pl.ace.  So  Mrs. 
Pai’son  and  I  and  old  Doll  went  aft(*r 
him. 

The  At'TO  Beate.x. — .\s  avc  wore 
climbing  a  long  hill  on  this  perfect 
Spring  day,  suddenly  Mrs.  Ibii'son  ex¬ 
claimed:  “This  beats  lading  in  the  car 
to  death,”  And  so  Ave  agreed.  For  the 
back  coTintry  roads  there  is  nothing  like 
the  horse.  You  can  really  take  in  the 
country  and  enjo.v  it.  You  can  pull  up 
.and  chat  with  every  team,  you  can  make 
.a  call  at  every  farmhou.se.  You  can 
really  drink  in  and  digest  the  glorious 
countryside  and  not  just  gulp  it  doAvn. 

A  Sad  Sight. — ^'rhen.  Av.iy  over  the 
other  side  of  that  hill,  wo  came  to  the 
f.armhouse  Avhere  the  ]iig  Avas.  Such  a 
trim,  neat,  fine  specimen  of  the  old  New 
Fngland  home,  so  well  equii)ped  for 
everything.  There  Av.as  the  bigge.st  grind¬ 
stone  the  Parson  ever  saw.  There  in  the 
shed  Avere  counted  10  hoes  and  potato 
ho(d\S  hanging  in  a  roAA’  on  the  sill. 
■Veross  Avere  four  cross-cut  saAV.s.  In  a 
corner  a  Avhole  pile  of  cattle  yokes.  And 
who  is  to  carry  on  this  place?  There 
was  the  owner,  85  years  old,  and  never 
married.  Tlnu-e  was  his  sister,  .88  years, 
.and  her  one  son  Avell  on  toward  70.  and 
that  Avas  all.  The  aA’erage  age  of  the 
household  was  ’most  eighty.  Oh !  for 
grown-up  and  groAving  children  !  Who  is 
going  to  cai-ry  on  this  grand  old  farm 
Avith  its  massiA’e  stone  Avails,  laid  to 
stay  by  this  man’s  oavu  grandfather? 
There  is  something  tragic  in  the  thought 


of  the  future  of  .such  places  having  in  its 
buildings  and  its  meadows  the  family  toil 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  ye.ars.  Why  had 
these  men  never  mai'ried !  Where  Avas 
the  quilting  party  and  the  husking  bee 
to  bring  the  youth  together? 

The  Best  I.xseka.vce. — The  Pastoral 
Parson  carides  a  A’ery  hea\'y  and  a  A'ery 
Siife  insurance  for  his  old  .age.  He  ha.s 
been  putting  in  money  for  12  yeai's,  ,an<l 
has  no  idea  how  mindi  it  has  cost  him. 
The  premiums  conu'  eA'cry  day — some¬ 
times  many  times  a  day — and  the  ])ay- 
ments  .are  of  the  defen-ed  tyjie.  Yet  not 
so  deferred  after  all.  for  as  he  sits  writing 
this  letter  to  his  friends,  he  is  drawing 
the  first  diA’idends.  The  milkpails  are 
being  pulled  off  the  shelves  and  jingling 
toward  the  barn.  Th(>  boys  are  going  out 
to  do  the  chores  and  get  the  eggs.  And 
AA'lien  tin-  Parson  is  old  he  id.ans  to  live 
with  his  boys.  He  Avill  want  tender 
loving  care  and  affection  then,  and  cash 
divi<lends  will  not  buy  either.  If  he  can¬ 
not  live  with  his  oavu  it  will  be  Ix'c.ause 
he  is  so  cro.ss  ami  cranky,  or  else  be- 
cau.s<i  his  children  don't  AA’ant  him,  and 
it's  his  fault  either  Av.ay.  It  is  all  A'cry 
Avell  to  laugh  and  even  sneer  about  chil¬ 
dren  Avhen  you  are  young  and  in  your 
|)iime,  but  Avhen  you  are  getting  old  and 
lieliih'ss,  it  is  quite  a  diff('i‘eut  matter. 

Mas.  Pai:.s()X.  ’I’oo. — And  Mrs.  Parson 
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hits  ;i  small  insurauct*  too.  ’True,  it  is 
ver.v  small,  only  live  yetirs  tdd.  But  the 
love  that  binds  the  two  is  big  enough  to 
last  through  all  the  ytairs.  It  is  h.-ird 
for  a  Avoman  lo  livt;  Avith  her  son's  Avife, 
the  daughter-in-law  may  b(>  Inu’s.  but  she 
is  not  of  her.  But  she  can  liA(‘  Avitli  her 
oAvn  diiughter  and  receive  back  .again  in 
her  Aveakness  that  very  mother's  care  and 
(leA'otion  Avhich  she  g.ave  in  her  strength. 

Home  Agaix. — And  there,  regul.ar 
ju'cacher  fashion,  have  Ave  Avandered 
clear  aAvay  from  Avhat  aa'c  Avere  talking 
about — that  blessed  jdg.  Yes,  Ave  got 
him  home  ag.ain,  and  he  took  his  supper, 
and  Avent  to  bed  and  the  next  morning, 
of  all  the  acting  beasts !  He  Avas  yank¬ 
ing  and  tAvitching  and  running  around 
in  ii  cii'cle  like  the  crazy  thing  he  Avas. 
I  ’j)honed  a  Auderinarian  and  he  s.aid  he 
Avas  having  .a  lit.  If  he  Avill  but  step  in 
it.  thought  I.  the  last  chapter  Avill  be 
finislnal  and  the  story  made  comideto. 
But  he  stepped  in  the  trotigh  instead 
and  to(dv  a  long  drink  of  skim-milk,  and 
is  noAV  Avell  on  the  road  toAvard  bacon 
and  h.ams. 

The  Au.\.xjk).xei)  CiuHuir. — ^’There  are 
many  such;  I  have  heard  it  estimated 
that  there  Avere  IKK)  in  one  State.  ’The 
Parson  kncAV  of  one  Avay  doAvn  <;ountry, 
and  the  other  Saturd.ay  night  he  headed 
for  it.  He  loaded  in  the  old  stereoi)ticon 
Avith  a  lot  of  pictures,  and  hymns  and 
jisalms  and  some  confections  to  pass 
around  and  a  big  freezer  of  ice  cream 
.and  a  hundred  cones.  One  had  a  queer 
feeling  as  he  opened  the  door  .and  Avalked 
in.  ’The  j)lace  h.ad  not  been  used  for 
seven  yeai's.  I'nder  the  front  peAV  Avas 
ihe  oil  can— still  h.alf  full  of  oil.  We 
found  sonu'  Avnod  in  the  Avood-box  in  the 
corner — it  Avas  AAadl  seasoned.  ’The  old 
stove  Avas  soon  Avhite  hot.  and  every 
man  as  he  came  in  tried  to  shut  off  the 
draft,  but  it  aagas  too  rusty  to  move. 

’The  roi'XTHA'  Fgi.k.-  Then  Ave  rang 
up  the  bell.  Its  .sound  echoed  against 
the  hillsides  Avhere  it  ought  to  have  been 
sounding  for  seven  years.  The  people 
he.ard  it  and  came — 17  of  them.  Such  a 
good  time  Ave  had  !  What  a  lot  of  chil- 
drcji  there  Avere  there,  and  how  they 


looked  at  tho.se  pictures  and  ate  the  ice 
cream.  I  doubt  if  there  Avas  an  Ameri- 
('an  child  there — I  do  not  knoAV  of  one. 
’The  Parson  promised  to  be  doAvn  again 
in  three  AA'etdvS.  From  there  he  AA-ent  to 
a  masquerade  .social  ov(‘r  at  the  church, 
Avhere  there  Avere  7.5  jieople  having  the 
time  of  their  live.s.  It  Avould  be  a  poor 
man  Avho  could  not  put  in  tAVo  socials 
in  the  same  evening  only  three  miles 
a  pa  rt. 

Coux  I.x  ’The  Criu. — ’The  Parson 
lo(d<s  out  of  the  AvindoAV  as  he  Avrites 
and  se(>  the  yelloAV  corn  in  the  crib.  He 
must  have  nearly  a  hundred  b.'iskc'ts  of 
it  still — enough  to  last  till  the  mwv  croj) 
comes  in.  W(‘  had  cornmeal  mush  and 
milk  fur  bre.akf.-ist  .and  the  buys  thotight 
it  gr('at.  and  av(j  li.-id  j<dinny-cake  in 
jdace  of  bi'cad  on  the  tabh'  fur  supper. 
’The  boys  Avanted  milk  agaiu.  .and  a  great 
pitcher  full  Avas  brought  on.  Why  should 
we  buy  meat  Avith  .so  much  milk  on  the 
farm  ? 

11.ai.sk  Corx. — With  all  this  ado  about 
fuoil  supitly.  the  Parson  feels  sure  the 
first  thing  to  id.in  about  is  hoAV  to  raise 
Avhat  Ave  h.-ive  to  buy  iu  the  gr.ain  line. 
’That  Avill  help  both  tis  and  the  other  fel- 
loAv.  saving  u.s  the  money  and  saving  the 
f<iud  for  him.  I-et  us  nut  go  crazy  oA'cr 
the  potato  mattt'r.  Fvery  fluAver-bed  and 
backyard  is  tu  be  full  of  them.  ’The  seed 
for  an  acre  costs  $.50  or  .$00.  and  it  is 
a  most  uncertain  crop.  ’The  seed  for  ,an 
.acre  of  corn  Costs  .50  or  00  cents,  and 
cuiai  h.is  not  faihsl  in  N(‘aa'  Fiigband  for 
neaily  a  hundred  .and  tAvent.v  years.  ’The 
toAvn  people  c.annot  rai.se  coiai  to  .any  ex¬ 
tent — they  have  not  the  tools  and  can¬ 
not  u.se  the  fodder.  With  us  it  is  dif¬ 
ferent.  The  corn  AA'ill  feed  us  and  the 
poidtry,  .and  the  fodder  Avill  feed  the 
stock.  On  the  P.arson’s  .farm  it  Avill  be 
potatoes  for  mir  oavu  use,  more  pole  beans 
than  before;  '.and  coi-n.  corn,  corn.  'This 
A’cry  minute  a  tnilkm.-tn  is  going  home 
from  the  creamei-y  Avith  six  bags  of  grain 
on  top  of  his  cans.  Do  you  sui)pose  the 
milk  in  the  cams  paid  for  the  gr.'iin  on 
top  of  them? 

The  He.x.s  A(i.Ai.x’. — The  te.am  has 
just  come  from  toAvn  and  repoi'ts  eggs  at 
40  A'cn'ts  Avholes.'ile.  Of  course  they 
ought  to  be,  the  Avay  grain  is,  l)ut  if  you 
ha  AC  your  oavu  grain  Avh.at  a  time  to  get 
got^d  jirices!  ’The  second  boy  bi'ought  in 
4,8  eggs  from  ,a  jiossible  00  last  night. 
’They  never  saAV  .-i  dry  mash  or  a  fancy 
scratch  feed,  but  still  get  their  Avheat 
bi'an  and  skim-milk,  and  corn  at  night — 
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j'ight  on  the  co'l) — never  shelled.  But 
they  have  all  outdoors  for  a  run.  Shut  iu 
the  garden  and  it  Avill  not  hurt  it;  shut 
in  the  hen  .and  it  costs  yA)U  about  tAvice 
as  mui'h  to  kt'ep  her  .and  get  less  eggs  at 
that.  ’The  other  night  it  Avas  almo.st 
dark  Avhen  I  .-ipproached  a  'White  Leg¬ 
horn  Avay  dA»Avn  under  an  old  aivple  tree, 
scratching  and  Avorking  jiAvay  for  .all  she 
was  Avorth.  She  had  not  lost  a  minute 
since  daylight.  AVorking  to  get  an  egg 
ready  for  me  to  t.'ike  to  town  the  next 
morning.  It  .seemed  as  though  I  reall.v 
ought  to  take  off  my  h.at  to  her  as  I 
pa.ssed.  She  started  up  as  much  as  to 
say.  ‘T  didn’t  dream  it  Avas  so  late.”  and 
made  off  for  the  barn. 

'The  Ho.aie  Fve.xixg. — In  a  happy 
family  Avhere  love  reigns,  Avh.-it  can  be 
compaia-d  to  the  evening  at  home?  To¬ 
day  one  of  the  boys  av.-is  helping  little 
sister  out  of  the  exi>i'ess  Avagon.  and  her 
thumb  caught  in  the  iron  by  the  seat  and 
got  a  very  bad  Avrench.  8o  she  has  been 
fretty  and  upset  all  day.  Her  hand  is 
done  up  and  in  a  little  sling.  IMother  has 
a  very  bad  cold  and  has  to  lie  doAvn  after 
supper,  and  so  it  Av'as  up  to  the  Parson 
to  put  aside  his  paper  and  take  a  hand. 
Fi.xdixg  ’The  Watoii  —The  first  game 
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that  made  “Sit”  quite  forget  her  .sore 
hanil  Avas  “finding  the  AA-atch.”  8he 
shut.s  her  little  eyes  tight  and  Daddy  puts 
aAvay  his  Av.atch  in  some  of  a  man’s  many 
pockets ;  then  .she  comes  and  finds  it.  The 
chain  is  attached  so  she  shakes,  and  pulls 
his  clothes  till  she  hears  a  jingle.  Such 
excitement!  Yhe  Parson  had  been  mak¬ 
ing  fence  all  day;  so  there  were  many 
f.ilse  alarms  of  rattling  nails  and  wire 
fence  staples.  But  alAA"ays  in  the  end 
till'  Avatch  is  brought  forth  in  great  glee 
and  triumph. 

He  Soothed  Her.  'Then  ti  e  tAvo  lit¬ 
tle  ones  were  off  tc  bed.  'The  Parson 
ami  the  older  boys  Avent  ahead  AA'ith  a 
turn  at  “setback.”  But  sister  Avas 
fretty  ,‘ind  Avanted  mother  to  come  to  her 
every  minute  for  something.  Little 
f’lo.s.sie  in  the  next  room  in  his  little  bed 
AV.-IS  Avorried  because  mother  didn’t  come 
(piicker.  Pretty  quick  we  heard  his  lit¬ 
tle  feet  ticross  the  hall.  He  AA-ould  go 
and  soAithe  her.  Hoav  he  does  loA’e  her! 
Such  tones  of  affection  came  doAvn  the 
stairs!  ’Then  back  again  and  into  his 
little  bed  again.  And  pretty  quick  a 
voice  from  Sit.  “IMamma,  he  gaA*e  me 
tAvo  nickels  and  tAvo  pennies,”  Yes,  he 
had  cr.'iAvled  out  iu  the  dark  and  gone 
over  to  his  little  box  in  'the  corner  and 
dr.-iAvn  from  that  his  AA-oman’s  handbag 
and  taken  out  tAvo  nickels  and  tAVo  pen¬ 
nies  (a  .serious  hole  in  his  little  treasure) 
and  had  taken  them  in  to  Sit!  And  fast 
ash'ep  we  found  them — -.Sit  Avith  her  little 
gifts  held  tightly  in  her  AA-ell  hand,  and 
little  (llossie  Avith  the  sAveetest  expres¬ 
sion  of  peace.  ’Truly,  “Of  such  is  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven.’’ 


An  Old-time  Letter  from  Rural  New  York 

IThe  folloAving  extracts  from  an  old  let¬ 
ter  noAV  in  my  pos.scssion,  dated  at  Fre- 
donia,  N.  Y.,  June  28th,  1820,  may  be  of 
interest  to  your  readers:  , 

“Dear  Parents: 

“.  .  .  It  has  been  A-ery  dry  Aveather 

here  for  three  months  past ;  for  one  AA-eek 
their  has  been  double  the  rainfall  than 
in  four  months  before  it.  Ilaj'  Avill  ^ 
verry  scarce :  Avheat  AVorth  50  cts.  pr. 
bushel :  corn,  25  cts. ;  Avry,  .27^>.  Stock 
verry  Ioav  ;  good  five-year-old  cattle  $.25 
a  yoke ;  good  coavs  $10  apiece.  I  Avill 
now  precede  to  Avrite  you  my  sittiation. 
Ist,  I  am  poor;  2nd.  I  am  rich.  I  Ha’O 
seven  miles  from  Fredonia  in  the  toAvn  of 
Portland.  I  have  perchased  50  acres  of 
land.  I  pa.v  $7  pr.  acre  for  this  land ; 
four  years  to  pay  it  in.  I  mooved  here 
(he  first  day  of  March  last.  ’This  land 
lies  on  the  main  road  from  Buffalo  to 
Erie;  first  rate  of  land.  Better  if  pos¬ 
sible  than  your  medoAv  land  on  the  point 
as  you  call  it.  I  have  .a  verry  fine  house 
that  I  Ha’C  in.  I  Avill  giA’e  you  a  discriii- 
tion  of  it:  It  is  20  feet  long,  14  feet 
Avidth.  build  of  logs,  high  enough  to  stand 
up  in — a  fcAV  stone  to  one  end  to  make 
a  fire.  I  noAv  Avill  tell  you  hoAv  mutch 
land  I  have  cleared  this  Summer.  I  let 
out  a  job  of  20  acres  to  be  cleared  .and 
fenced  by  the  15th  day  of  .Itine,  Avhicli 
Avas  done  according  to  agreement,  and  I 
have  idanted  it  all  to  corn— if  it  should 
do  Avell  likely  I  should  raise  six  or  seven 
hundred  bushels  (it  looks  very  Avell  noAv). 
I  intend  Avhen  the  corn  comes  of  to  put  it 
all  to  Avheat — I  jiaid  $10  pr.  acre  for 
clearing  this  lot.  in  property  Avhich  takes 
most  of  my  loose  jiroperty.  I  havi*  one 
horse  left,  one  coav,  one  calf,  four  hogsA 
one  old  soAA’.  .8  pigs.  1.5  sheep,  about  $125 
due  me  the  fir>*t  of  January  next.  I  h.aAe 
paid  the  tirst  jiayment  for  my  l.nid.  first 
of  January  iiixt  I  have  got  to  make  an¬ 
other.  I  have  my  lumber  all  ready  for 
building  my  hou.se,  but  shall  :.ot  build 
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until  I  can  see  my  Avay  clear.  .  .  • 

’Their  is  a  merchant  in  Freilonia  by  the 
name  of  Walter  .Smith,  from  Wethers¬ 
field  [Conn.]  Avhich  I  clo  a  good  deal  ol 
business  for  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Last 
Fall  I  Avent  to  Ohio  and  bought  lO*' 
hoags  for  him.  ’This  Summer  I  have  done 
a  good  deal  of  business  for  him  in  Buffalo 
— the  first  of  August  I  expect  to  start  to 
go  to  the  Ohio  about  200  miles  after 
hoags  for  him  again.  I  calculate  to  drive 

(Continued  on  page  714) 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Standabdizixo  Clothes. — Rome  earn¬ 
est  souls  are  suggesting  that  these  anx¬ 
ious  times,  all  women  should  wear  the 
same  style  of  garments,  adopting  some¬ 
thing  of  uniform  type,  that  might  be 
manufactured  by  wholesale.  The  fact  is 
that  readymade  garments  are  already 
standardized,  and  as  one  walks  about  the 
city,  women  of  all  ages,  sizes  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  life  dress  in  clothes  of  simi¬ 
lar  .style,  only  varying  as  to  the  expense 
involved.  With  the  advance  of  democ- 
rac.v,  sumptuary  laws,  such  as  prevailed 
in  the  middle  ages,  have  become  an  ab¬ 
surdity,  but  many  sensible  people  feel 


pie.  of  hat.s,  boots,  stockings,  gloves,  and 
veils  should  be  avoided. 

“It  is  essential  not  only  that  money 
should  be  saved,  but  that  labor  employed 
in  the  clothing  trades  should  be  set  free.” 

Cate  Coats. — Capes  of  all  sorts  are 
very  much  in  style  this  Spring.  There 
are  sports  capes  of  velours  de  laine,  ro.se, 
jade,  taupe  and  gold,  black  serge  capes 
lined  with  white,  which  are  handsome 
and  effective,  and  others  of  blue  lined 
with  polka-dot  foulards.  The  newest  de¬ 
velopment  is  the  cape  with  coat  or  waist¬ 
coat  front,  such  as  is  figured  at  the  left 
in  the  second  illustration.  This  is  rather 
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the  need  of  limiting  extravagance,  both 
in  time  and  expenditure,  and  for  this 
purpose  various  societies  have  been 
formed  to  encourage  a  more  rational 
view  of  personal  adornment.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  no  sensible  woman  need  wear 
foolish  clothes  on  the  plea  of  style,  for 
there  are  plenty  of  comfortable  and  ser¬ 
viceable  garments  that  are  pretty  and 
styli-sh  too,  and  a  visit  to  any  great 
New  York  shop  will  assure  one  of  this 
fact.  The  tailored  suit  with  separate 
blouse  is  as  serviceable  as  a  man’s 
clothes,  and  the  one-piece  dress  means  no 
constriction  of  waist  or  chest,  and  all 
weight  hanging  from  the  shoulders. 
However,  the  following  little  sermon, 
which  appeared  on  one  of  the  British 


like  a  variation  of  the  Inverness  cape 
long  popular  for  men’s  wear  in  Great 
Britain.  As  shown,  the  cape  may  be 
thrown  back  to  give  freedom  of  move¬ 
ment,  or  closed  for  greater  warmth.  This 
model  was  blue  serge,  lined  with  white 
foulard  having, large  blue  coin  spots.  The 
straight  under-jacket  had  a  narrow  sash 
belt  of  the  material,  and  there  was  a 
high  Puritan  collar  of  white  pique.  This 
was  a  very  practical  wrap,  especially 
for  country  wear  and  driving,  and  is 
now  an  extremely  popular  style  that  will 
retain  its  usefulness.  While  such  a  gar¬ 
ment  is  expensive  to  buy,  it  is  not  be¬ 
yond  the  skill  of  a  home  dressmaker,  es¬ 
pecially  if  it  is  properly  pressed  by  a 
tailor,  whose  heavy  irons  give  results 
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War  posters  recently  exhibited  in  New 
York,  might  be  remembered  by  us  all  in 
our  nation’s  time  of  stress.  It  w'as 
headed  “Bad  Form  in  Dress,”  and  read 
as  follows : 

“The  National  Organizing  Committee 
for  War  Savings  appeals  against  extrav¬ 
agance  in  women’s  dress. 

‘Many  women  have  already  recognized 
that  elaboration  and  variety  in  dress  are 
bad  form  in  the  present  crisis,  but  there 
IS  still  a  large  section  of  the  communi¬ 
ty,  both  among  the  rich  and  among  the 
less  well-to-do,  who  appear  to  make  little 
^^^^t^ence  in  their  habits. 

New  clothes  should  only  be  bought 
absolutely  necessary,  and  these 
should  be  durable  and  suitable  for  all 
occasions.  Luxurious  forms,  for  exam- 


beyond  the  power  of  a  domestic  flatiron  ; 
however,  it  is  figured  more  as  a  sugges¬ 
tion  of  what  is  now  seen  among  popular 
garments.  The  little  military  toque  worn 
by  this  figure  is  black  lacquered  chip, 
with  a  little  plume  of  burnt  feathers ;  the 
skirt  is  a  plain  model  in  black  and  white 
check. 

A  One-piece  Dress. — The  figure  at 
the  right  shows  a  plain  dress  of  the  coat 
style,  buttoned  all  the  way  down  the 
front.  The  original  model  was  of  sand- 
colored  pongee,  but  it  would  be  suitable 
for  linen,  cotton  or  light-weight  woolens. 
The  plain  waist  had  a  group  of  tucks  at 
the  shoulder,  which  were  let  in,  the  waist 
being  plain  below.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
tucks  on  each  side  was  a  little  panel 
simulating  a  patch  jjocket  of  old  blue 


silk,  with  a  little  pattern  embroidered  on 
it  in  black.  The  collar  turned  back  in 
revers  of  the  same  material  as  the  dress, 
while  the  deep  square  portion  at  the 

back  was  of  the  blue  silk.  The  plain 
skirt  had  a  panel  of  pleats  let  in  at  each 
side,  with  a  rectangular  trimming  of  the 
blue  silk  at  the  top,  to  match  the  simu¬ 
lated  pockets  on  the  waist.  The  buttons, 
going  the  full  length  from  neck  to  hem, 
were  covered  with  the  sand-colored  pon¬ 
gee,  while  the  buttonholes  were  bound 

silk.  The  plain  sleeves 
close  at  the  wrist  with 
buttons  and  blue  silk 
was  of  black  patent 
worn  by  this  figure  is 


with  the  blue 
were  buttoned 
pongee-covered 
loops.  The  .  belt 
leather.  The  hat 


one  of  the  popular  sailors  with  rolling 
brim,  of  lacquered  chip,  trimmed  with 
black  and  blue  corded  ribbon. 

Fob  The  Growing  Girl. — In  the 
group  of  children,  the  girl  at  the  left 
shows  how  effectively  tucking  m.ay  be 
used  as  trimming.  The  dress  itself  is 
a  pattern  very  often  seen ;  merely  a 
plain  little  waist,  and  straight  skirt  laid 
in  pleats  at  back  and  front,  and  gathered' 
at  the  sides.  It  is  made  something  dif- 
fm-ent,  however,  by  thC  trimming,  which 
is  tucked  bands  of  the  same  material. 
The  dress  seen  was  of  taffeta  ;  the  waist, 
cut  square  at  the  neck,  had  a  deep  yoke, 
while  the  lower  portion  was  formed  of 
the  tucking,  joined  with  a  cording.  The 
sleeves,  and  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  were 
also  trimmed  with  bands  of  tucking,  hav¬ 
ing  cord  covered  with  the  silk  at  top 
and  bottom.  There  was  a  narrow  girdle 
of  the  silk,  brought  around  in  a  hanging 
knotted  sash  at  the  front.  The  neck 
had  a  little  square  tucker  of  white  oi’- 
gandie,  with  a  hemstitched  edge,  which 
made  a  very  pretty  finish.  This  tucking 
of  .silk  suggests  an  excellent  trimming 
when  making  over  worn  materials,  for  a 
piece  of  taffeta  that  has  started  to  cut 
may  be  tucked  so  as  to  disguise  the  worn 
places,  and  combined  with  challie  or 
other  soft  materiiil.  such  as  voile  of  solid 
color.  Indeed,  we  have  known  the  taffeta 
of  a  worn  silk  petticoat  to  make  a  sur¬ 
prising  good  appearance,  after  pressing 
and  tucking,  where  the  color  was  just 
right  for  combination  with  other  mate¬ 
rial. 

A  Dainty  Little  Frock. — The  small 
girl  in  the  center  of  the  group  shows  a 
simple  little  frock  th.at  could  be  copied 
very  prettily  in  sheer  material,  such  as 
organdie  or  batiste.  The  original  was 
Georgette  ci’ape  in  pale  flesh  pink.  The 
sleeve.s  and  yoke  were  cut  all  in  one, 
kimono  style,  the  straight  little  .skirt  be¬ 
ing  joined  directly  to  the  yoke.  The 
skirt  had  a  panel  of  side  pleats  in  front 
and  back,  with  a  box  pleat  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  wide  at  each  side  of  the  panel. 
.V  sash  of  iiicot-edged  ribbon,  an  inch 
and  a  half  wide,  was  pas.sed  through  a 
slot  under  each  of  these  box  pleats, 
slightly  confining  the  panel  of  side  pleats, 
but  without  otherwise  drawing  in  the 
(li’ess  at  the  waist,  the  ribbon  being 
loosely  tied  at  the  back.  The  original 
Georgette  crape  di-ess  was  very  attract¬ 
ively  trimmed  with  .satin  roses  and  beads 
but  of  course  this  would  not  be  practical 
for  a  wash  dress.  There  were  little  pink 
s.atin  I'oses  with  green  leaves  at  the 
fi’ont  of  the  round  neck,  on  the  edges  of 
the  sleeves,  and  across  the  panel  of 
pleats  at  the  bottom,  the  remainder  of 
neck,  sleeve  and  skirt  edges  being  fin¬ 
ished  with  !i  row  of  small  pink  beads.  A 
little  frock  of  wash  material  could  be 
trimmed,  if  desired,  with  pink  roses  em¬ 
broidered  in  pompadour  stitch,  Avhich  is 
very  quickly  done;  a  sort  of  chain  stitch 
done  in  a  close  spiral  round  and  round, 
so  as  to  make  the  round  flower,  leaves 
being  added,  if  desired,  in  lazy-daisy 
.stitch.  The  little  hat  worn  by  this  figure 
is  a  small  shape  covered  with  pink-flow¬ 
ered  silk,  faced  under  the  bidm  with  old 
blue,  and  with  a  trimming  of  picot- 
edged  blue  ribbon  tied  in  front.  There 
is  a  piping  of  blue  where  the  silk  is 
joined  around  the  crown.  This  is  a  very 
pretty  hat,  and  one  that  may  be  made 
(juite  inexpensively. 

Rimpijcity  in  GiNGH.\jr. — The  child 
at  the  right  .shows  a  plain  little  frock  of 
gingham  that  is  both  pretty  and  prac¬ 
tical.  It  was  blue  and  gray  gingham, 
with  a  double  box  pleat  in  both  front 
and  back,  and  was  buttoned  all  the  way 
(Continued  on  page  71.5) 
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'A  FARMER'S  LAND  OFHIDDEN  TREASURE. 

A  GOOD  FARM,  A  GOOD  MARKET,  EASY 
TRANSPORTATION,  AND-PROSPERITY 
IS  BEFORE  YOU ! 

A  GOOD  FARM:— 

Cape  May  County  is  famous  as  a  good 
farming  country.  Rich  soil,  capable  of 
raising  fine  crops  of  sweet  potatoes  corn, 
tomatoes,  asparagus  and  almost  any  variety 
of  garden  vegetable.  Peaches  and  other 
fruits,  strawberries,  etc. 

A  GOOD  MARKET 

A  score  of  popular  seashore  resorts  form 
a  ready  market  for  every  description  of 
produce. 

EASY  TRANSPORTATION 

These  resorts  are  all  within  easy  access 
from  your  farm,  while  good  transportation 
is  provided  to  Ph  ladelphia  and  other  large 
cities.  A  number  of  choice  locations  will 
shortly  be  offered  for  sale. 

For  full  information  write  to 
F.  W.  FOWKES 

Clerk  to  the  County  Beard  of  Freeholders 
SEA  ISLE  CITY,  N.  J. 


[? 


Your  chance  is  in  Caiiiida.  Rich  lands  ami 
bnsine.ss  opportunities  offer  you  independence. 
Earin  lands  $11  to  $30  acre;  irrigated  lands,  .$3.T 
to  $50.  Twenty  years  to  pay;  $2,000  loan  i.i  Ini- 
provements,  or  ready  made  funns.  Loan  of  live¬ 
stock.  Taxes  average  under  twenty  cents  an 
acre;  no  taxes  on  luiprovenients,  personal  i)rop- 
erty  or  livestock.  Good  markets,  churches, 
schools,  roads,  telei)hones.  Excellent  climate — 
crops  and  livestock  prove  it.  Special  home- 
seekers’  fare  certltieates.  Write  for  free  book¬ 
lets.  ALLAN  CAMERON,  General  Superinten¬ 
dent  Land  Branch,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  303 
Ninth  Ave.,  Calgary,  Alberta. 


ProfitMakingFarm  Locations 

IN  THE  SOUTH 

with  lands  at  low  cost,  giving  best  opportunities 
for  live  stock,  dairying,  general  or  special  farm¬ 
ing.  Healthful  and  most  prodmuive  climate: 
scliool  facilities.  Facts  prove  Southern  lands 
are  most  profitable  in  country.  Printoii  jnutter 
on  request.  M.  V.  RICHARDS,  Commissioner, 
Room  87.  Southern  Railway  System,  Washington,  U.  C. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FARMS  "o'fpoRTuWs 

Tell  us  what  kitid  of  farm  you  want  and 
how  much  ciish  you  can  pay  down,  and  wo 
will  prepare  purposely  for  you  a  list  of  just 
such  places  in  many  parts  of  the  State. 

THE  FARM  BROKERS'  ASSOCIATION.  Inc.,  ONEIDA.  NEW  YORK 

Other  offices  throuKhout  the  State. 


Hydraulic  Cider 
Press  Profits 


Thirty  years’  experi- 
ence  enables  us  fo. 

frive  you  all  the' 
n' 


Write  for 
rj.  FR£E 
^LS^klet 


n  formation  y  uu 
need  for  cider  making. 

E.B.  VAN  ATTA  &  CO..  103  Penn  Ave..  Olean.  N.V. 


Also 

^ - u  Boilers, 

Engines,  Sawmills. 


_ y  Painter  Says  ~ 

Bmcms  GLOS^AINT 

COVERS  DOUBLE  THE  SURFACE  OF  CHEAP  PAINTS 


^  Of»o/nAf>f 

I 


IF  you  want  books  on  farming 
any  kind  write  us  and  we 
will  quote  you  prices 


of 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


CONTOUR^' 


2  for  30c 


Arrow  FORM-FIT 

T  A  ID  C  CURVE  CUT 

W  JuJLfuTAXA.  >3  ASSURES  EASY  FIT 
AND  FAULTLESS  SIT 

_ CLUETT,  PEABODY  &  CO.,  INC.y  TROr,  M  T. _ 
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bulls  out  of  Register 
of  Merit  dams,  sired 
by  bulls  of  national 
prominence 

AYER  &  McKiNNEY 
300  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


JERSEYS 


JERSEY  CATTLE 

PURE  BRED 

OF  HIGHEST  CLASS  AND  PEDIGREE 


ROBYN 


Woodbury,  L.  i.,  N.  Y.  H0  Francis  L.  Robbins,  Jr. 


An  offering  of 

YOUNG  BULLS  and  BULL  CALVES 

In  rosponse  to  inquiries  for  .lersey  Imlls  and  bull 
I’alves,  we  are  oirering  for  hale  the  l)cst  Island 
and  Anierieiiii  lireeding,  the  greater  nunil)er  l)eing 
•sired  by  a  lliglily  ('onimemled  iniiiorteil  lj  ill,  son 
of  tlie  National  Dairy  Show  (Jrand  Chainpion  anil 
Itoyal  Island  h'irst-I’rize  winner,  Raleigli'j  I’airy 
Hoy.  sire  of  I.'!  oflleial  test  fow.s,  the  Itegister  of 
-Merit  record  of  Sf  of  wiiich  averaged  lbs.  9 
oz.  butler  in  one  year  at  an  average  of  4  yr.s.  3 
nioK.  Two  of  these  bulls  are  sired  by  (  xford’.s 
Kern  laid,  a  bull  bred  at  Koekwood  Hall,  whence 
eaine  such  faniou.s  sires  as  Intere.sted  Prince, 
Sliernifleld  Owi,  King  Fox  and  Koekwood  I.addie. 
The  dams  of  mo.st  of  these  bulls  are  Kegister  of 
-Merit  cows,  or  cows  now  under  aulhenticateit  test. 
Prices  rea.sonable.  Personal  examinatit'ii  lire* 
I'crred,  but  we  will  ship  under  guaranteed  repre¬ 
sentation.  Write  for  catalogue. 

BEN  ROBYN  FARM 
WOODBURY,  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 


MBRIDALE 

JERSEYS 

■f^E  offer  several 
’ ’’  excellentyoung 


JERSEYS  For  Sale 

Knt ire  herd  of  registered  .lersoys  nuniberiiig  forty 
liead.  including  Register  of  Merit  cows  and  others 
now  on  test.  All  sound  tiniinals  without  blemish. 
Will  Hcll  out*  oow  itr  a  rarh'iui,  J|  interpstiMl  tojnit  aitil  iacc  tlicm, 

F.  ,J.  ^  O  N  K  S  .  .SAUOUOIT,  N.  Y. 

Fosterfield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 

FOR  SALE 

rows,  IIKIKICK.ShikI  CAI,\  KS.  Address 
Cliaties  G  Foster.P.O.Hax  173,  Marristown.  Morris  Co..N.J. 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

sired  by  i'oiinio  I'ogis  of  Hood  J'arm  ami  out  of 
liigh  iirodui-iiigcows.  P'  ices  fuisonable. quality  eon- 
.siclered.  William  Berry,  Valley  View  Farm,  Be  Lancey.  N.Y. 

For  ^dik-Reg»  Jersey  BulB  Calf 

seven  montlis  old,  out  of  siie  who  has  19  tested 
daughters,  foi  $50.  GEO  L.  FERRIS  8  SON,  Afwaters  N.Y. 

jSiSEY  BULLS  For 

>ired  by  a  grandson  of  the  great  $15,0ii0  Imil,  Melia 
.Van's  King.  Darns  testing  and  making O'lO  llis. 
Imttor  yearly  for  a  succession  of  years  witliont 
'■eing  forced  for  record.  Write  BONO  FARMS,  Troy,  Pa. 

Five  Registered  Jersey  Heifers  21®^  For  Sale 

One  heifer  will  he  fresli  soon.  For  full  particulars 
write  -  EDLIS  TIOEIt,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


SALE- John  Polo  of  Bleakhouse 

one  of  the  Irest  lired  Jersey  Hulls  in  the  state.  Has 
a  long  line  of  Record  of  Merit  sisters.  .')  years  old. 
Seventeen  Hundred.  Worth  $fi  HI.  Make  i-easonable 
offer.  S.  O.  STOCKSliAGER,  IJrewerton,  N.Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


Guernsey  BULL  CALVES 

two  to  four  montlis  old ;  ricli  in  Glenwood  and  otlier 
A.  R.  lilood;  for  sale  clieap.  Address 

h\  &  H.  RKIHER  .  Butler,  Ra. 

Registered  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

Huy  the  hest.  Farmers’  prices. 

Broad  Acres.  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y. 

For 

SALE 

Itotli  out  of  K.  Cows.  One  11  months.  One  aGrandson  of 
(iovernor  of  theCheueand  out  of  a  lO.iXWib.  cow.  Nicely 
marked ;  clear  nose  and  fine  straight  Inicks.  Sciicl  for 
prrcc.s.  ARDMORE  FARM,  Glen  Spey,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.Y, 


2  GUERNSEY  BULLS 


6  Registered  GUERNSEY  COWS 

AND  H  CAHtES.  Tuberculin  Tested.  Ages— 
'i'll reo,  3-yr. -olds.  Due  to  freshen — a  4.  5.  and  7-yr. 
old.  .4 Iso  20  head  of  high-grade  Guernseys;  ages — 
3  to  8-yr.  old;  part  fresh;  others  due  in  summer. 
Wire  you  are  coming.  Ko  correspondence.  Our 
New  York  Central  station  is  Fonda. 

Fred  M. Bennett,  Mohawk  Farm, Fulton ville, N.Y. 


Choice YoungGuernsey  Bull  be’S'iS 

marked;  well  bred.  Registration  papers  given. 
GREEN  PASTURES  FARM.  Box  182, Woodstock.  Ulster  Co., N.Y. 


Five  official  yeai's’  records 
of  one  Guernsey  Cow  la 
JIaryland  ax'crage  ovei'  600  lbs.  butter  fat. 
The  seven  official  i-ecords  of  her  3  daughter  s 
Kverage  6-IC  lbs.  blitter  fat.  Write  rui-mirliw  bool.-let.<. 

AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB.  Box  R,  Pelerboro.  N.  H. 
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Sheep  Notes 

SiiEARTXG  TKOi-i{i-K.s.--Tliere  is  iiwch 
to  encotirage  in  tln‘  slK'op  tind  wool  out¬ 
look.  but  luiiu  is  so  constituted  that  he 
can  iilways  find  soiuothiiig  to  tiuiioy.  The 
old-time  shetirers  are  fcettiug:  too  sore  to 
h'itii  over  and  liold  :t  slud'j)  to  slicar  it, 
and  tiie  few  wlio  luive  ttikeu  tlieir  places 
hiive  le.ss  skii!  ;  in  fttet  .some  of  them 
have  none.  Our  sheej)  httve  been  turned 
otit  liMtkiug  like  the  htuid  the  writer  car¬ 
ried  to  th(‘  New  York  24th  8tn‘et  .school, 
in  tli(‘  ’()0s.  when  his  father  cut  hi.s  hair, 
Tiiey  hav(‘  ridges  :iud  hummocks  and  look 
tiitty  all  (tveib  and  besides  tluit  tin*  bung¬ 
lers  clmrffotl  .$;)  :i  day  fop  the  mutnatiou. 
Herein  is  a  point  fur  maunfaclurers  of 


who  were  organized.  Inive  kept  it  at  the 
\\:i)rth  of  ;i  sons.  The  price  now  is  50 
per  cent,  tihove  last  year,  tind  the  buyer 
of  a  suit  of  cluthes  yvill  hoar  about  it 
from  the  seller  xvlien  In*  charses  ,$10  extra 
for  it,  but  he  mn.st  not  blame  the  wool 
grower  or  think  he  gets  that.  The  coun¬ 
try  folks  v.'ho  have  nut  grown  wool,  and 
all  the  city  people,  have  bhiined  the  wool 
men  too  often.  All  the  “soaking’’  they 
got  in  the  clothing  stort's  or  from  the 
tailors  tvas  blamed  on  them,  and  noyv  we 
Wiint  that  corrected.  Never  think  that  a 
rise  of  .50  ]>er  cent,  on  raw  wool  war- 
r.-ints  that  on  cloth,  or  clothes.  That  rise 
on  a  ,$20  suit  makes  it  $.‘10.  on  a  .$.‘>5 
suit  niiikes  it  .$45,  but  on  enough  of  our 


Going  After  the  Last  Wrung  Drop 


IKDVt'r  shetiring  machines.  We  must 
fort‘go  hiind  shears,  and  it  will  be  the 
duty  of  mtikers  of  clippers  to  get  us  yvliat 
we  iH'ed.  AVe  yvant  a  ga.soline  m.''.chine 
for  next  year,  with  two  shafts,  that  will 
do  good  work,  on  tine  sheep.  Also,  we 
want  men  who  have  had  experience  with 
things  of  this  kind  to  come  into  tliese 
ctdninns  and  tell  us  about  it. 

Wood  Pbospects. — AYe  have  ttiken  the 
Winter  clothes  off  251 ,  tind  it  is  a  joy  to 
see  how  good  they  feel  these  warm  dtiys. 
They  jump  about  like  crickets,  but  must 
b*“  inside  the  cool  nights.  Thtit  is  easy, 
because  they  will  come  home  for  some 
grain  niid  hay  until  the  pasture  is 
stronger.  Wether  himbs  tire  kept  in  to 
jint  on  pounds,  and  it  seems  inhnmiin  to 
send  them  off  for  slaughter  in  :i  few 
yveeks.  It  is  :i  btid  thought  in  connt'C- 
tioii  with  farm  animals  that  when  they 
have  been  cared  for  from  birth,  fed. 
Wittered,  and  iKffted,  and  when  they  did 
their  duty  groyving  for  us.  and  become  so 
tame  they  stick  tiroimd  in  the  yvay,  just 
yvheu  they  are  fullest  and  nicest,  they  are 
put  out  of  existence.  No  man  can  care 
for  animals  right  without  moral  jirofit. 
AVe  have  something  over  a  ton  of  nice, 
long,  fine  wool.  The  jiile  is  a  beauty. 
Alan  is  a  religious  cretiture  and  must  wor- 
shijT  something,  even  if  it  is  dogs,  so  the 
shepherd  nitiy  be  excused  for  a  little  idol- 
titvy  for  iiece.s.s^ipy  material,  of  his  own 
growing,  to  dotin'  Iniman  forms. 

Cost  or  Wooi.e.ns. — The  price  of  wool 
looks  enticing,  ’riie  world's  supply  has 
tinnnally  been  getting  snniller,  and  the 
fiict  is  ein])liii.siy.('(l  just  now.  The  jirice 
shiinld  always  have  been  as  good  as  it  is 
noyv.  but  the  manimihitions  of  Inivers, 


wool  to  nnike  as  good  a  suit  as  evei  wtis 
worn  it  means  just  (>0  cents  to  us.  At 
the  price  of  wool  now,  you  can  buy  rtiw 
wool  enough  for  less  thiin  $2. .50  to  make 
suits  siK.'h  as  I  Imve  .set'll  st'll  tit  .$(‘>0  to 
.$7.5,  .so  it  will  etisily  ht'  seen  tlnit  the 

sheep  niiin  is  innocent.  AA’heu  there  was 
:i  tariff  of  11  cents  on  our  kind  of  yvool 
(yve  never  got  it)  that  yvould  have  been 
55  cents  for  us.  but  it  cost  the  buyer  se- 

riou.sly,  and  it  nntde  millions  hate  the 

sheep  men.  Thoughts  like  these  arc  good 
to  bear  in  mind.  Also,  you  yvill  Inive  a 
hard  time  getting  clothes  made  from  fine 
Deliiine  wool.  AA’hat  you  may  get  is 

shoddy.  If  buyers  of  yvoolens  had  as 
good  friends  in  the  stores  tind  shops  as 
they  hiive  about  sheep  barns  they  yvould 
be  all  right. 

SoT'KCES  OF  ^’ooL. — Of  course,  a  large 
pa'rt  of  home-groyvu  yvool  is  clipped,  hut 
quite  a  quantity  comes  from  the  pelts  of 
slaughtered  sheep.  There  is  iiothing 
yy-iisted  by  the  ptickcrs,  and  even  the  short 
stubble  from  the  jielts  of  clipped  sheep 
is  Sitved.  All  lengths  find  their  yvay  into 
something.  In  normal  times  yve  need 
about  three-quiirters  of  a  billion  pounds 
yearly,  but  gi’oyv  only  a  little  more  tlutii 
it  third  of  it,  and  pay  rent,  labor,  freight 
and  handling  to  total  strangers.  Ameri- 
cjuis  have  shipped  yvheat,  costing  about  all 
they  got  for  it.  They  have  toilerl  and 
drudged  at  many  things  yvheii  they  could 
hay'e  made  money  groyving  mutton  tind 
their  clothing.  They  have  mined  their 
plant  food  out  of  the  ground,  and  had  it 
yy’ash  and  gully  yvhen  they  might  have 
been  enriching  it.  They  have  fought  the 
shipping  companies,  inspectors  and  milk 
comiianies,  yvorked  early  and  late,  seven 


sam- 

milk 


PROTECT  YOUR  STOCK 

increase  your  profits,  comply  with  the  s 
tary  demands  of  health  authorities, 
companies,  etc.,  and  at  a  Baving  of  time, 
cost  and  labor! 

Make  your  stables,  dairies,  poultry  houses  and 
cellars,  briBht,  cheerful  and  free  from  lice,  mites 
and  the  germs  of  infectious  diseasel  Instead  of 
using  whitewash  and  then  a  disinfectant,  use 

It  disinfects  and  paints  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  a  finely  powdered  mineral  pigment  com¬ 
bined  with  a  germicide  20  times  stronger  than 
pure  carbolic  acid,  but  absolutely  non-poisonous. 
Will  not  harm  man,  beast  or  fowL 
Ready  to  apply  as  soon  as  niixed  with  cold  water 
—no  waiting,  straining  or  bother  as  with  white¬ 
wash.  Can  be  applied  with  either  brush  or  spray¬ 
er.  Dries  a  clear  white.  Will  not  blister,  flake  or 
peel  off.  N  o  disagreeable  odor.  If  your  dealer  can¬ 
not  supply  you,  send  us  your  order  and  his  name. 
10  lbs.  (10  gals.),  $1.00  and  postage, 

20  lbs.  (20  gals.i,  $2.00  delivered. 

60  lbs.  (50  gals.),  $4.00  delivered. 

Trial  package,  enough  to  cover  250  sq.  ft.  and 
descriptive  booklet,  26c  postpaid. 

Carbola  Chemical  Company 
7  East  42nd  St.  Dept.R  New  York  City 


^r"e"g^"s®??r"e''^  Aberdeen  Angus  Bull  ?r.?eZ?aKt 

I  famous  Meadowbrook  and  Hlackldrd  families 
1  Splendid  chance  for  some  one  wislinig  to  establish 
finest  beef  lierd.  Koiiglilands,  Washington.  Conn 


HOLSTEINS 


“Moheganites” 

Purebred  Holstein  Friesians 

Headed  by  Segis  Pontiac  .Mcartra  Johanna  (lfi47.-,.v 
c.-irrying  37H"o  of  tiie  s;ime  blood  as  the  iiO-lb.  (low. 
Son  of  the  $.70,000  hull  (7!Mi(l2)  and  of  the  sister  to 
yy  orUl’s  record  cow  (121083).  yy'c  refused  tlO.lWO  for  him  a- 
nii  .S-nios.  cttlf.  His  service  fee  SlOo  to  $2.70.  Vt'e  offer  cow- 
amt  heifers  bred  to  him.  tind  bull  calves  sired  by  him. 

MOHEGAN  FARM,  Box  Y.  PEEKSKILL,  N.  Y. 

C.  H.  BAKl-ai,  Owner  C.  B.  ToBI.vs.  Herd  Mirr. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

1  00  Extra  high  grade  cow.s.  Fre.sh  and  duo  to  calve 
soon.  Cows  that  me  bred  for  milk.  They  till 
the  pail.  Come  and  see  them  milked. 

5  2  Keg.  Imlls,  all  ages.  .\  few  Keg.  cows  and  extra 
high  heifer  calves,  10  day.s  old. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER 

Dept.  Y  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Phone  14-F-5  Phone  43-F-2  McCraw 


SpolFarmHolsteins  *ilo° 

Holstein  heifer'calves,  SIS  to 
each,  in  lots  of  5.  2  car 
of  high  gra/le  Holstein 
$<■>  to  86.)  encli.  1  ear 
high  grade  Holstein 
$100  each. 

of  registered  Hol.stein 
cows  and  heifers  due  in  Seiit- 
cml»er,  $200  each.  1  carload  of 
regi.stcred  heifers  not  tired. 
Uegistereii  bulls,  $25  to  $200 
JOHN  C.  REAGAN  Tul|y,  N.V. 


Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 

9nn  ‘"xtra  I'tiney.  I'lll  tired  and  nicely  marked  oows. 
aUU  a  iiumhei-  are  reoeiilly  fresh  and  others  due  to 
freslieii  soon.  They  are  heavy  producers  and  will 
please  you. 

Ann  large,  well  bred  two  and  three  year  old  lieifeis 
lUU  bred  to  good  registered  If.  F.  Imlls.  All  stock  sold 
with  a  full  guarantee.  Si>e<-i!d  price  on  car  load  lots. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  8  SON  Springdale  Farms,  Cortland,  N.Y 

I'honc  116  or  1176  M 


A  Grandson  of  the  Famous  $50,000  BULL 

King  Segis  Pontiac  Alcarta 

No.  8.  Horn  February  20,  a  splendid  individual, 
about  two-thirds  white,  out  of  a  22-lb.  A.  R.  O. 
granddaugliter  of  Pontiac  Konidyke.  His  dam 
just  completed  this  record  and  ought  to  increase 
it  next  year.  Ten  of  liis  nearest  tested  dams 
average  29..5  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days.  Price  $100. 

G.  G.  BURUNGAME,  CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


Holstein  Bull  Calves  fX 

lb  sire,  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Easy  ptiyments.  Don't  use 
serulis  when  elioice  ones  like  these  sell  so  low.  Send 
for  iiedigrees.  Clovertlale Farm, Charlotte, N.Y, 


Holstein  Bull  Bargains  & 

lbs.  milk.  S.  H.  Heist,  Center  Square,  Penna 

Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  \v?ite  tw 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  CtBttenango.N.r. 


High  Grade  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

each.  Ship  anywhere.  F.  H,  Wood,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Pure  Bred  Holsteins 

Choice  Pure  Bred  Registered  Bull  calves  of  Koi  n- 
dyke  breeding,  about  three  months  old,  from  A.  K. 
O.  dams,  $40  to  $150 ;  one  from  a  28.11  Ihs.  butter  in  7 
days  at  4  years.  Also  Pure  Bred  Registered  lieifei 
calves.  Buy  the  best.  R.  Price  Evans,  R.  2.  Cassville,  N.Y. 

ForSale  ifa^rter^if  King  ofthePontiacs 

Writelfor  particulars  to 

J.  F.  AVERY  -  Doylestown,  Pa. 


GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEY  BULLS  send  for  salejist. 

Edwin  B.  Maule  -  Coatesville.  Pa. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS  2 

Prices  Reasonable.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM,  Sniilhtown.N.Y 

ForSale— 2  Full  Blood  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

F.  W.  Borden,  R.  F.  0.  No.  I,  Schaghtiooke,  N.Y. 
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(Jays  in  the  week  when  there  might  have 
been  some  nice  animals  working  for  them 
for  near  nothing.  They  have  had  all 
kinds  of  trouble  with  labor  when  they 
might  have  had  tranquility  with  sheep, 
and  now  how  do  we  stand?  The  world 
has  too  small  an  amount  of  wool  to 
clothe  it,  and  the  United  States  family  is 
practically  a  pauper.  All  the  shoddy 
available  is  needed,  and  makers  of  “wool¬ 
ens”  will  make  plenty  on  it  fixing  it  for 
us.  The  prospect  grows  fiercer.  Few  new 
fields  can  be  opened  for  sheep  in  the 
world  and  settlers  are  crow'ding  the  herd¬ 
ers  off  the  plains  in  our  West.  European 
flocks  have  been  eaten  or  destroyed. 
Keepers  of  sheep  have  gone  out  of  the 
work  and  the  world  is  eating  lamb,  and 
even  the  ewe  lambs  cannot  resist  the 
price,  so  mothers  for  the  future  are  going, 
and  dogs  are  universal  and  busy  wher¬ 
ever  sheep  are.  It  looks  as  if  it  would 
be  a  good  scheme  to  give  sheep  some  at¬ 
tention  and  have  a  few  brow.sing  about 
the  place.  w.  w.  Reynolds-. 

Ohio. 


Identifying  Cattle 

Would  you  give  me  some  way  to  mark 
young  cattle  turned  out  to  pasture,  as  I 
iim  having  some  trouble  getting  them  to 
the  rightful  owner?  j.  p.  k. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Probably  the  most  reliable  system  of 
identifying  cattle  or  sheep  results  in  the 
use  of  the  so-called  tattoo  ear-marking 
system.  It  is  used  quite  universally 
abroad,  and  where  care  is  exercised  in 
using  only  the  vei’y  best  grade  of  specially 
prepared  indigo  ink,  the  identification  is 
permanent.  The  animals  may  be  either 
identified  by  a  number  or  by*the  initials 
of  the  owner  inserted  by  means  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  point  punch  which  is  provided.  The 
Guernsey  Breeders’  .Tourual  of  Peter- 
boro.  N.  11.,  recently  offered  a  tattoo 
marker  for  sale.  The  marker  wuth  three 
extra  letters  or  figures  can  be  obtained 
for  .$2.25.  The  complete  alphabet  of  26 
letters  can  be  obtained  for  ,$6..50,  while 
extra  letters  or  figures  are  listed  at  35c 
each.  The  usefulness  of  the  tattoo  sys¬ 
tem  depends  entirely  upon  the  grade  of 
ink  which  is  used,  for  unless  it  is  indel¬ 
ible,  it  will  soon  become  illegible.  The 
tattooing  is  done  on  the  inside  or  light 
part  of  the  ear  and  consequently  is  more 
or  le.ss  protected  from  sun  or  weather¬ 
ing. 


Exercising  the  Bull 

I  have  used  the  wire  cable  system  for 
exercising  bulls,  but  I  do  not  like  it.  If 
you  give  the  bull  chain  enough  so  that  he 
can  rub  and  roll  on  the  ground  he  will 
get  his  foci  over  it.  The  short  chain  is 
better,  but  there  is  always  a  chance  for 
the  bull  to  get  a  man  when  he  goes  out 
to  put  the  staff  on  him.  Our  senior  herd 
bull  is  ugly ;  it  takes  two  men  to  handle 
him,  and  if  we  exercise  him  in  that  way 
it  would  cause  a  great  deal  of  bother  and 
he  might  tear  the  ring  from  his  nose. 
Our  bull  pen  is  at  the  end  of  our  barn  and 
we  have  a  special  yard  for  him  about  40 
feet  square.  Ilis  door  is  open  day  and 
night,  only  closed  during  bad  weather  in 
the  Winter.  In  this  way  he  gets  plenty 
of  exercise  and  fresh  air.  I  believe  plenty 


When  Jim  Ferguson  Went  Back 
(Continued  from  page  706) 
the  fire.  Jim’s  neighbors  were  all  lavish 
contributors  and  it  was  a  great  puzzle  to 
Jim  until  he  found  out  the  real  truth  of 
the  matter. 

Those  farmers  simply  had  a  passion 
for  a  deal.  They  enjoyed  nothing  more 
than  getting  ahead  of  the  other  fellow, 
no  matter  who  he  happened  to  be.  When 
it  came  to  misfortune,  however,  they 
were  entirely  different  persons,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  each  tried  to  outdo  every¬ 
one  else  in  the  matter  of  giving  and 
helping. 

It  did  not  take  Kate  long  to  decide 
that  the  14  great  Plymouth  Rock  hens 
that  were  in  the  henhouse  would  never 
do  at  all.  They  would  not  lay  until  the 
next  May,  she  had  said,  and  so  they 
bought  a  dozen  fine  Rhode  Island  Red 
pullets  and  ate  up  the  Plymouth  Rocks. 
They  were  a  real  treat  too.  They  never 
had  to  take  a  bushel  basket  to  gather 
their  eggs  but  they  laid  fairly  well  and 
kept  the  family  supplied  with  eggs  all 
Winter. 


of  fresh  air  is  as  important  as  grain  in 
stock  raising.  In  the  case  of  this  bull  it 
is  more  important,  because  he  doesn’t 
get  any  grain,  only  a  small  forkful  of 
Alfalfa  hay  twice  a  day,  and  now  he  is 
too  fat  for  breeding  puri’oses. 

New  York.  ii.  w,  hall. 


Sheep  Killed  by  Dogs 

Mr.  A.  J.  Morse  sends  us  the  follow¬ 
ing  from  the  Titusville  (Pa.)  Herald  as 
further  contribution  to  the  sheep-dog 
question : 

Meadville,  Aphil  17. — It  cost  the  county 
of  Crawford^  just  .$669  Tuesday  bec.-iuse 
of  sheep-killing  dogs  which  visited  the 
farm  of  Harvey  Davis  in  Spring  town¬ 
ship,  killing  thirty-two  sheep  and  wound¬ 
ing  ten. 

The  bill  which  Mr.  Davis  presented  to 
the  county  and  which  was  paid,  was  for 
.$544  for  killed  sheep,  $106  for  injured 
sheep,  a  total  of  $650. 

The  auditor’s  fee  amounted  to  $.3.  the 
justice  of  peace  fee  $16,  or  $19,  which 
added  to  .$650,  makes  the  grand  total  of 
$669. 

The  sheep  were  killed  on  April  14,  by 
unknown  dogs,  according  to  the  aflBdavit 
of  Mr.  Davis. 

This  was  the  largest  paid  for  many 
years  by  the  county.  Last  November  an 
order  for  .$217.50  was  draw .  for  sheep 
killed  by  dogs,  this  being  the  largest 
since  ]Mr._  Altcnburg  became  clerk  for 
the  commissioners  five  years  ago. 

A  few  years  ago  the  dogs  got  after  my 
sheep  and  killed  one.  and  a  few  days 
after  they  got  after  them  again.  I  shot 
one  of  them  and  the  others  got  away. 
They  did  not  kill  any  sheep  that  time, 
but  hurt  several,  one  quite  badly.  I  had 
the  auditors  see  them  and  they  gave  me 
an  order  for  “11  sheep  killed  and  dam¬ 
aged,”  .$10.  The  commissioners  would 
not  pay  it ;  they  said  they  would  pay'  for 
sheep  that  were  killed  and  no  more.  A 
few  days  after  one  of  my  sheep  died, 
an,d  I  got  the  auditors  again  and  they 
gave  me  an  order  for  two  sheep  killed. 
$10,  and  I  got  my  pay  that  time,  but  the 
damage  was  more  than  that.  When  I 
came  to  shear  the  sheep  I  found  a  lot  of 
them  that  had  been  bitten  quite  badly. 
One  of  my  neighbors  had  17  ewes  killed 
e;irly  in  the  Spring  just  before  lambing 
time.  The  rest  of  the  flock  were  badly 
scared,  .some  of  them  bitten,  and  quite 
a  number  lost  their  lambs.  The  audi¬ 
tors  gave  him  ,$65.  He  should  have  had 
twice  that  at  least.  j.  ir.  r, 

Cambridge  Springs,  Pa. 


Jimmy  had  not  come  up  to  his  father’s 
expectations  in  regard  to  his  studies  at 
school  and_  an  explanation  was  demanded. 
“Why  is  it,”  inquired  the  irate  parent, 
“that  you  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  class?” 
“I  can't  see  that  it  makes  any  difference 
whether  I  am  at  the  top  or  the  bottom,” 
replied  Jimmy  pacifically.  “You  know 
they  teach  just  the  same  at  both  ends.” — 
Credit  Lost. 


SANITATION 


IS  THE  RELIABLE  METHOD 
FOR  PREVENTING 

FOOT  AND 
MOUTH  DISEASE 

HOG  CHOLERA 

AND  OTHER  CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 

You  can  make  all  live-stock 
quarters  sanitary  by  using 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1 

The  Standardized,  Reliable 
Dip  and  Disinfectant. 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1  has  been  used  at  tho 
large  state  fairs  in  the  United  States  for 
the  last  ten  years  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
contagious  disease.  It  has  done  it,  and 
KRESO  DIP  No.  1  will  do  the  same  for 
you  on  the  farm. 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1  is  reliable.  It  is 
easy  to  use.  It  is  inexpensive. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on  the 
treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or  pitch 
mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on  how 
to  build  a  hog  wallow,  which  will  keep 
hogs  clean  and  healthy. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on  how 
to  protect  your  hogs  from  lice-  and  para¬ 
sites  and  disease. 

Write  for  them. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Dept.  Animal  Industry.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


When  you  xvrite  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


] 


The  importance  of  feeding  oats  crushed  on 

National  Oat  Crushers 

is  convincingly  told  by  Box  R 

EXCEL  MANUFAQURING  CO.,  Pollersville,  N.  J 


The  Excelsior  Swing  Stanchion 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


THE  WASSON  STANCHION  CO„  Cuba,  N.Y. 

.*.  MISCELLANEOUS 


TI  TNT^l  R  A  choice  lot.  strong 
1  lo  CROSS  breeders 

The  leading  breed  for  hot  house  lambs.  Write  for 
literature  and  prices  to  J.  N.  McPherson,  Scottsville,  N.Y. 


OUflCC  /SnATQ  Kids  from  high  class 
OnlOO  OUH  lO  Toggeiiburgand  Saanen 
parents.  Some  good  Biiolts.  No  bred  or  milking 
does  to  sell.  SHARPEES,  Centre  Square,  Pa. 


f30-DAY  SALEn 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
PERCHERON  AND  BELGIAN 
STALLIONS  AND  MARES 
All  richly  bred  and  registered.  Good 
big  Stallions,  S250  to  S800 

O.  N.  WILSON,  KITTANNINC,  PA. 


Eureka  Stock  Earm 

Wo  now  offer  9  Registered  Jersey  Heifers,  2  to 
18  mos.  old;  3  Buils,  2  mos.  ami  2  yr.s.  ol<l:  3 
Cows,  4  and  8  yrs.  old;  all  of  St.  Lambert,  Plying 
Pox  and  Noble  of  Oaklaiids  breeding.  Also  tJO 
Chester  White  Pigs,  10  wks.  to  7  mos.  old,  eligi¬ 
ble  to  registry.  Write  for  Circnl.-ir  and  Prices. 

Edward  Walter,  Dept.  R.West  Chester,  Pa. 


HORSES 


Special  60-day  Sale 

Stallions  from  $300  to  $1200.  None 
higlier.  Sons  of  the  $10,000  Coriiot 
(60666)  included.  No  bi  tter  lot  of 
Horses  to  bo  seen  on  any  one  Farm 
in  America.  A  clianceof  alifetime. 
Tliey  must  be  sold. 

A.  W.  CREEN 

Middlefleld.  O.,  R.  R.  Station, 

East  Orwell,  O..  on  Penna.  R.  R. 


FOR  SALE 

AReg.BIackPercheron  Stallion 

6  years;  weight,  1,800  lbs.;  good  in  nil  harne.ss.  A 
sure  breeder  of  size,  quality  and  finish.  Price,  S500. 
0.  R.  Atwood  -  West  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale— Bay  Wilkes  Mare 

sixteen  hand.s;  seven  years  old;  ahsolntely  sound, 
and  well  made,  with  plenty  of  speed  and  not  afrahi 
of  anything  on  the  road;  safe  for  family  use.  S350 
takes  her;  guaranteed ;  or  will  trade  for  farm  stock 
of  any  kind.  CARL  M.  GAGE,  Box  No  60,  North  Wales,  Pa. 


For  Sale-PUREBRED  PERCHERON  STALLION 

from  year-old  coal  black,  a  prize  winner  at  State 
f.air.  Weight,  one  ton.  Sound  and  right,  Alsosi.x 
grade  colts.  HAWTHORNE  FARMS  CO.,  Rock  Stream,  N.Y. 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

200  Head  to  select  fi’oin.  Twenty-six 
years  experience.  Write  De|)t.  L,  for  cata¬ 
logue.  THE  SHADVSIDE  FARMS,  North  Benton,  0, 


lUInrn'an  Qfallinn  4  years  old.  Solid  chestnut  color. 
lilOrgan  ulalllOn  ■^in  trade  for  Guernsey  heifer. 
Address  GEO.  W.  PRlfiNCH,  Bkadford,  Vermont 

ForSale-DONKEY-S'ifl'i^  $25 

E.  J.  FIALiA,  K.  D.  3,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


ShetlandPoni  es 

henl  111  biggest  Shetland  rrodiioing  Coithly  In  U.  s.  $;>o  to  $150 


DOGS 


AIR  FDA  I  FS-J^egistered  PUPPIES 

by  Cb.  Kenmare  Conjuror 

who  was  best  Airedale  in  Boston  show  last  winter.  Males 
#30,  females  ijiltt.  I  al.so  offer  one  registered  male  by 
C’h.  Colne  Tango  liA  years  old,  weight  bo  lbs.,  house  and 
y.ard  broken,  a  great  liunter  and  will  stay  on  trail.  Price 
$35.  Akso  one  female,  registered,  house  and  yard  broken, 
splendid  with  .small  children.  Very  intelligent  and  an 
indefatigable  liunter  for  small  game.  Price  $30.  These 
dogs  are  all  farm  raised  and  will  be  shipped  on  approval. 

C.  A.  STEVENS,  Cummington,  Mass. 


For  Sale-8  Months  Old  Shepherd  North  Branoli,  N.  y! 


fnllip  Piin«  and  GUINEA  PIGS. 

LOllierupS  nelson  BKOS.,  grove  city.  Pa, 


•  ]_„ J„|.  and otherferrieis.  Showandutility.  Registered 
AllcUdlc  stock.  ALLSTONE Kknnels,Bou.vdBuook,N.J 


AirpHalp«  WITH  EXCELLENT  PEDIGREES.  One  fe- 

male  proven  breeder.  Also  pups- 
WALTEK  McLEOB  .  Rowlaud,  N.  C. 


Pedigreed  Airedale  Pups  ^Si"s;\"est\iood  lines'! 

farm  raised.  Prices  reasonable.  FRANK  MEAD,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 


Airedale  Male  Pups, 4  moSo  up,  $t  0  up 

COHASSET  KENNELS  •  Danielson,  Conn. 


ForSale-Pure  Blood  Airedale  Pups 

from  registered  stock.  Males— $10;  Females— $5, 

H.  B.  TAYLOR.  Carter  Road,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Fairgort,  N.Y. 


A  IDCn  A  T  rc  from  hunting  stock 
AIKLU  ALCid  8  p  u  p  s  8  weeks  old 

The  farm  kind.  Prices  reasonable.  Champion  blood 

lines.  F.  M.  SW  AKT,  Margaretville,  N.  Y. 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!['"  ‘ 

Buys  the  New  Butter-  l_ 
fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Light  running 
easy  cleaning,  close  ekim- 
ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 
,a  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarta 

f>er  hour.  Made  also  in  nvo  ^ 
arfccr  sizoa  up  to  No.8  shown  here. 

30  Days’ Free  Trial  Eam«  ft3  own  cost 

,  J-  -  -  ■  ^  .  and  more  by  what 

it  eaves  in  cream^  I’cstnl  brin^  Free  cat* 
alofiT,  folder  and  “direct-from-factory”  offer. 

Buy  from  tho  manufacturer  and  save  money. 

ALB AUGH -DOVER  CO.  »» 

2171  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


SWINE 


•Breed  Berkshires< 

For  large  litters  of  husky,  hustling  pigs;  for  rapid 
gains  on  inexpensive  feeds;  and  for  easy  fattening. 
They  bring  top  prices  on  all  the  big  markets  be¬ 
cause  of  uniformity,  high  quality  meat  and  least 
shrinkage.  Send  today  for  free  booklet  “Berkshire. 
Hogs.”  It  points  the  way  to  more  hog  money« 

American  Berkshire  Association 

524  Monroe  Street  Springfield,  Ill. 


of  SIZE 
and  QUALITY 


BERKSHIRES 

The  boar.  Majestic  Mammoth  229500,  weight 
407  lbs.  at  7  months  of  age,  was  bred  and 
grown  by  us.  When  you  want  the  best  and 
want  them  big,  write  to 

C¥j  »  OTCO  WHITGUERN  FARM 
.  n.  UAKill.K,  WEST  CHESTER,  Pa. 


Registered  BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

Sired  by 

Thornliebank’s  Sensational  Masterpiece 

ontof  Inr^e  proliltc  pow.-i  of  approved  type  and  blood 
lines.  Prices  reasonable  and  satisfaction  guaranteed 

THORNLIEBANK  FARMS 
Glen  Spey,  Sullivan  County,  New  York 


“SuccessorQualityBerkshires’ 

Now  booking  orders  for  1917  Spring  pigs  sired  by 
Successor’s  Duke  lOih  191,530  and  Successor’s  Rival 

216904.  both  'WINNERS 

These  pigs  are  from  well  bred,  big,  prolific 
sows.  Prices  and  breeding  on  application. 

BROOKLANDS  FARMS, 


Large  Berkshires  atHighwood: 

Letter  from  M.  W.  Hough,  Camden,  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  “  The  pig  is  a  fine  one  and  growing  fast.” 
One  boar  sold  to  the  Pacific  coast  by  us,  weighed 
97o  pounds  at  two  years  of  age. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Anedjo  Farm  Berkshires 

A  few  good  young  boars,  ready  for  service. 
Type,  quality  and  breeding  the  best.  For 
generations  they  have  been  prize-winners. 
Write  H.  M.Terwilliger,  Mgr.  Anedjo  Farm.Webster,  Mass. 


Registered  Berkshire  Boars 

from  September  and  Octoljer  litters  of  10  to  14,  in 
strong,  tlirifty  condition,  now  weigliing  average  200 
lbs.,  sired  by  some  of  tlie  breeds  great  boar.s.  $35 
TO  $50.  FLINTSTONK  FAKM,  Dalton,  Mass. 


Springbank  Berkshires 

Breii  Sows  and  Gilts  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Open  Gilts,  June  fanoweii.  6  Service  Hoars. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Ct. 


E  R  K  S  H  I  R  E  S 

Breeihng  and  auahty  Tinox^'elled.  Prices  riirht 
Write  us  your  wants.  H.  GRIMSHAW,  North  East,  Pa. 

ForSale-*  w®*'  Reg. Berkshire  Pigs 

Sired  by  "  Succes.sor’s  Duke  13tli,”  lOGfjSO.  Tho 
“  Long  ”  kind.  J.P.  LONG,  Naples,  New  York 

BERKSHIRES.  Limited  supply  breeding  stock.  6  weeks 
old;  both  sexes;  $0each.  CLJVEHDflLE  FARM,  Charlotle,  H.Y. 

“HAMPSHIRES” 

WEANLING  PIGS,  free  circular,  also 
GUERNSEY  BULLS  %  full  6  months  old. 

LOCUST  UWN  FARM,  Bird-In-Hand,  Box  R,  Pa. 

SWINE  “Moheganiles,” 

- — — ; — ^ - -  b  redChester  Whites,  high 

quality  O.  1.  O.  b.  Youni;  boars  only. 

MOHEGAN  FARM,  Box  Y,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORfH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WEST’VIKW  STOCK  FARM,  K. 
F.  1).  No.  1,  Wiuston-Salem.  North  Carolina 

niirne  P'^*r*20  pair.  Fed.  Boland  C.,  $25  pair 

uuroc  sLitENo  Weeks  .  De  uratr,  oiiio 


Of  /"•  Large,  young  service  boars  at  pork  prices. 

.l.L...  S  HERBERT  HAITII,  Manlius,  N.  V. 

RarltehiraPiffo  FOR  SALE  ,  of  which  ORcn.\RD  View  Farm 
uoi  KOIIII D  r  Igo  i.s  noted.  Send  for  pedigree  and  prices. 
JOHN  I.  Bower  -  King  Ferry,  New  ’I'ork 

[CHESHiRESl 

I  THE  NEW  YORK  FARMER'S  HOG  ■ 

I  POR  SAT  F  gilts,  bred  and  unbred  ■ 

I  0/\L.i:.  SPRING  PIGS,  BOTH  SEXES  | 

I  Address  | 

j  Dept.  Animal  Husbandry  ■ 

I  Cornell  University  ITHACA,  N.  Y.  I 

1... .............. ........I 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

Most  afert,  bravest  watch  dog  ever  bred.  Used  by  Allies  right  now  In  trenches 
tor  nijrht  sentinel  duty.  One  Airedale  bitch  once  saved  us  $500  in  a  nif^ht  and  has  since 
earned  $400  inj)uppies.  We  offer  thoroughbred,  pedigreed,  registered,  champion- 
healthy  stock  that  will  do  the  sameTor  you.  Ideal  dotr  for  POUL- 
TRYMEN.  ORCHARDISTS.  STOCK  RAISERS.  HUNTERsf  Highly  i  ^ 


E  oA«-»yxv  nxjiNXEiivo.  Highly  profitable,  pup* 

les  raise  thomselve^  sell  readily  for  high  prices.  Puppies,  grown  does,  brood 
Itches  for  sale.  AT*  STUD,  Havelock  Goldsmith,  mdanificent,  imported  son  of 

I..  r - - ■  _  - .  Oorauft.  A  getter  of  large  litters  of 

Thes  to  Weston,  N.  J.  Safe  delivery.^ 

.  ^  - - - >  TO  SATISFY  A  SINGLE  CUSTOMER. 

VIBERT  KENN  ELS,  Box  la,  WESTON.  N.  J. 


(To  be  coutimied) 
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“It’s  Always  at  Home  Sunday  Evenings— 


that’s  one  of  the  good  features  of  the  EMPIRE 
Milking  Machine,”  writes  Mr.  ’W.  F.  McCord, 
Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 

Were  you  ever  inconvenienced  by  the  absence 
of  the  hired  man? — or  of.  several  hired  men? 
Then  how  much  worse  if,  on  account  of  the 
existing  shortage  of  hired  help,  you  found  yourself 
permanently  short-handed.  To  prevent  such  a 
possibility,  if  for  no  other  reason,  you  need 


But  there  are  other  reasons;  EMPIRE  Milking 
Machines  will  save  their  entire  cost  in  a  short  time 
by  saving  wages;  almost  invariably  they  increase 
the  milk  flow;  they  will  enable  your  help  to  spend 
more  hours  per  day  in  the  field — and  to  have 
more  leisure;  they  mean  satisfied  help. 

EMPIRE  Milking  Machines  are  simple  and  efficient— gentle 
and  natural  in  their  action,  and  above  all,  they  milk  the 
SAME  WAY  EVERY  DAY,  more  uniformly  than  even 
the  calf.  They  safeguard  the  condition  of  valuable  cows. 

Let  us  tell  you  ALL  the  benefits  they  offer  you.  Write 
for  Catalog  23 — and  ask  also  about  EMPIRE  Cream 
Separators,  Gasoline  Engines  and  Electric  Plants. 

EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

Bloomfield,  New  Jersey 

Chicago— Denvei — Portland,  Ore.,  Montreal— Toronto— Winnipeg,  Canada 


The  best  recom- 
mendations_  for 
Empire  Milkers 
that  we  have 
seen  have  come 
from  users.  They 
will  interest  you. 
Send  for  our 
illustrat  e  d 

Bamphlet  “What 
'airymen  Say.” 


I 


7i\ 


Tnuse 

over 


MINERAL' 

HEAVE^v^ara 

|'i».COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

BEND  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded 

$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet^ 


IINERM.  HEAVE  flEMEDY  CO..  461  fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


ON’TCUTOUT 

Shoe  Boil, Capped' 
9ck  or  Bursitis 


FOR 


ABSORBINE 

*“^TPADE  mark  RE6.U.S.PAT,  Off 


will  reduce  them  and  leave  no  blemishes. 
Stops  lameness  promptly.  Does  not 
ter  or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  J52  a  bottle  delivered.  Book  6  M  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind,  the  antiseptic 
liniment  for  Boils.  Bruises.  Sores.  Swcllines.  Varicose  Veins. 
Allays  Pain  and  Inflammation.  Price  SI  and  82  a  bottle  at 
druggists  or  deUvered.  WiU  teU  you  more  if  you  write. 

VV.  F.  YOUNG.  P.D.F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


This  En^i^ie  Mas 
to  "MaWe  Good. 


;  Yes,  sir.  A  Jacobson  Engine  must  give 

I  you  your  money’s  worth.  You  buy  it  on 

^  a  thirty-day,  money-back  agreement. 

JACOBSON  KNOINE8 
Gas,  Gasoline  and  Kerosene 
?  are  made  from  2K  H.P.  to  16  H.P.  Even-wear- 
j  ing,  steady  governor,  interchangeable  bear¬ 
ings.  Speed  can  be  changed  w'hile  engine  is 
in  motion.  Webster  magneto — no  battery — no 
violent  cranking— engine  starts  easily  in  any 
weather.  Our  gasoline  engines  have  the  Eire 
\  Underwriters’  approval  label  attached.  A 
!  Jacobson  Engine  is  the  BIGHT  engine  for  you. 
^  Portable  and  stationary  types.  Send  for  cata- 
i  log  and  bulletin.  Also  ask  about  our  Junior 
!  Btnrdy  Jack  IH  H.P.  engine— a  low-price,  high- 
i  grade  engine  that  outranks  its  class. 

I  JACOBSON  MACHINE  MFG._CO. 

I  l>ept.  D 


Increase  Your  Milk  Flow! 

Use  Acorn  Water  Bowls 


Automatic  Control —  Fresh 
Supply  at  Every  Drink 

Write  for  Circular  and  Prices 

For  Sale  by  Dealers  Everywhere 


JOHN  W.  LADD  CO.,  Detroit-Cleveland 


FARMERS  NOT  A  POISON 

POWERFUL  DISINFECTANT 


B-K  is  powerful  protection  against 
abortion,  cholera,  pneumonia  and  scours. 
Ten  times  stronger  than  carbolic,  yet  not 
ap^riaoii.  Contains  n<»  acifl,  coal  tar  or 
caustic.  Safe  to  use.  rheapar  beeause  it 
goes  farther.  Used  by  loading  lireeiiers  t>f 
high-grade  cattle.  Awardfd  Onid  JM.-dal 
at  Pan.  Par.  Expo,  Semi  f<»r  Bullefln  11 
on  ^^Disinfecting,”  and  'I’rial  Oiler.  Oo  l<' 
your  druggist  or  general  store.  Dealers 
wanted  in  every  town. 

General  Laboratories-~Madison,  Wis. 
2711  So.  Dickinson  Street 


$10,000.00 


I 


Backs  this  saw.  It  is  the  best  and  cheapest  saw  madi 
As  low  as  x-x  HERTZLER  &  Z0( 

Portable 
Wood  Odi 


J7.90 


is  easy  to  operate. 

Only  $7.90  saw  made  to 
which  ripping  table  can 
be  added.  Guaranteed 
1  year.  Money  refunded 
if  not  fiatisfactory. 
Send  for  catalog. 

Hertzler  &  Zook  Co. 
Box  3,  Belleville.  Pa. 


Live  Stock  Notes 


A  High-priced  Holstein 
The  picture  slinws  the  foiir-moiiths- 
old  Holstein  bull  calf  .sold  at  the  recent 
breedcr.s’  sale  at  Buffalo.  X.  Y..  for 
.$;j,700.  lie  is  by  Bag  Apple  Korndyke 
8th.  out  of  Biverview  Pontiac  IIo))(>ful. 
with  recoid  of  39.14  pounds  of  butter  in 


direct  the  work  on  this  and  the  Stevens 
fai’in  adjoining,  making  otM)  acres  of  the 
finest  dairy  fiirm  in  the  section.  <  die 
hundred  fine  grade  Ilolsteins  will  he 
milked  and  50  high-grade  Guernseys. 
This  season  2.50  acres  will  1)C  put  under 
cultivation,  two  tnictors  and  seven  teams 
Ix’ing  hiisily  engaged  in  tin*  woi’k.  with  a 
motor  truck  to  supplement  activities. 


Holstein  Bull  King  Rag  Apple  Hopeful 


sci’cii  days.  This  hull  was  hi'ed  :ii  I’iiii’ 
Grove'  r'anii.  and  houglit  hy  .1.  G.  Shan¬ 
ahan.  of  Buffalo.  X.  V. 


Dairy  Notes 

Till'  recent  agricultural  census  tiikeii 
hy  tile  schools  iiud  farm  hui'e'aus  brings 
iiome  more  cleiirly  than  ever  the  point 
that  dairymen  are  not  getting  enough  for 
milk.  The  census  shows  a  decided  de¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  heifer  calves  be¬ 
ing  i-iiised  throughout  the  State.  In  the 
writer’s  home  county,  a  typical  milk 
county,  there  are  hut  4,480  being  riiised 
now  as  compared  to  the  5.035  being 
raised  one  year  ago,  despite  the  prophe¬ 
cies  of  the  dealers  that  th(‘  raise  in  price 
at  the  time  of  the  milk  strike  hist  Octo- 
hei-  would  lead  to  widespreiid  increiise  in 
hei'ds  iind  consequent  overproduction. 

The  rank  iind  file  of  dairymen  were 
truly  disappointed  when  the  April  iirices 
were  lowered  from  quixotic  motives  of 
siiaring  the  consumer,  and  letting  the 
lu'ofit-consiiming  dealers  continue  to  ab¬ 
sorb  unjust  proportions  of  the  bu.'.iness. 

The  farmers  were  ready  and  willing  to 
stand  by  the  effort  to  secuie  the  I.eagu<>’.s 
denmuds.  iis  stated  in  the  first  schedule 
submitted,  iuid  which  wei'C  surely  mod- 
enite  enough.  Fei'd  lias  takt'u  gigantic 
bounds  since  even  then — iind  we  are 
hound  for  six  months  to  unjust  rati's. 
The  census  shows  the  real  status  of  the 
daii’y  business  in  oiir  8t:ite,  and  jiroves 
the  point  that  diiirymen  cannot  continue 
to  do  business  iit  the  present  rates,  mnch 
less  increiise  their  scoiie.  The  Stiite-wide 
inereased  acreage  of  human  food  crops 
for  war  use  that  is  also 'disclosed  hy  the 
census  ciinnot  hut  have  its  effei-t  on  milk 
production,  as  there  promises  to  lie  much 
more  ju-olit  in  crop  growing  than  in  milk, 
and  tin*  curtailing  of  pasturage  iind 
roughiige  will  hi'iir  directly  on  diiirying. 
This  increase  in  crop  acres  varies,  hut  in 
most  counties  is  in  the  thousands  of 
acres.  The  census  shows  the  hired  help 
of  the  farms  to  be  only  84  per  cent,  of 
the  number  employed  last  yeiir  at  this 
time,  and  hel])  was  short  then.  This  will 
Ik,  another  factor  against  milk  produc¬ 
tion,  iis  labor  is  a  necessity.  Much  of 
the  emergt'uc.v  hell)  of  the  seiison  will  be 
school  boys  and  city  men.  who  are  inex¬ 
perienced  in  dairy  work,  particularly 
milking. 

Butter  has  dropped  two  or  thi-('e  cents 
a  pound.  Cheese  is  holding  its  own  iit 
unprei'odented  prices.  Most  of  the  daii'y 
hoards  have  opened  for  the  seasiui.  The 
first  Siiles  of  the  year  as  recorded  !it 
Goiiverneur.  Ciuiton,  Uticji  iind  M’iiter- 
town.  were  2(114  to  a  pound,  as 

compared  wi^  l(>c  a  year  ago.  'The  seii- 
,son  is  backward,  and  factories  have 
opened  hitei-  than  usual  this  year.  Cheeses 
iire  somewhat  smaller,  thongli  large  Ched- 
diii'S  ai'e  coming  on  the  market  more 
freely.  There  is  ii  good  demand  foi'  cheese 
for  export.  Dairymen  everywhere  who 
si'll  to  factories  are  getting  nuich  mori' 
for  milk  than  thixse  who  sell  to  Xew 
York  di'iilers.  March  prices  given  by 
Central  Xew  York  factories  are:  High- 
liiiid,  Kilhiwog.  $2.30  per  1(K)  Ihs. ;  Tay¬ 
lor  Center.  ,$2.(503 ;  Taylor  Valley, 
i  ,$2,200:  '\Yillet  (’o-operative,  $2.48; 

I  I.incklaen,  $’2,529;  Pharsalia,  $2..36. 
With  skim  milk  at  nominal  cost,  or  whey 
free  to  piitrons.  The  well-known  Peck 
diiiry  farm,  about  the  only  dairy  in  Cort- 
liind  County  that  produces  milk  from 
tuberculin-tested  cows,  has  been  increased 
in  size  .ind  capacity.  The  manager  and 
part  owner.  M.  J.  Peck,  will  continue  to 


'Till'  (laii'.v  will  he  coiituuii'd  undei'  the 
old  mime.  M.  c.  i'. 

Di-ydi'ii,  X.  Y. 


Sju  iiig  is  very  hackwiii’d  ;  there  is  not 
iii'iir  the  Jimouut  of  milk  made  here  as 
usually;  griiin  so  high  farmers  will  not 
feed  it.  A  lot  of  the  cows  are  poor  in 
flesh  and  ii  poor  cow  will  not  give  the 
milk  like  a  cow  in  line  rig.  0.  H.  u. 

Xew  Kingston.  X.  Y. 

The  milk  supply  in  immediate  neigh- 
boi'hocKl  will  be  fully  up  to  last  yeiir. 
(^uite  !i  few  have  from  one  to  four  cows 
more  than  last  yeiir.  C’ows,  in  fact  all 
kinds  of  stock.  ai'C  very  poor ;  not  near 
as  much  grain  feed  used  as  last  y<'ar. 
Farmers  Ciiniiot  buy  it,  and  have  no 
money  left  at  the  iirescnt  milk  prices. 
4Ve  ship  milk  to  the  coiideiisery  at 
Ithaca  at  iicague  prices,  and  .some  piitroii- 
ize  the  chei'.se  factory  at  Carolim*.  I 
have  no  ideii  how  pasture  will  he ;  grtiss 
has  hardly  started  to  grow  yet.  We  iiri' 
feeding  full  feed  from  the  barn ;  a  few 
go<Kl  warm  days  and  we  would  he  itll 
right.  A.  A. 

Uicliford.  X.  Y. 

Our  .staple  crops  in  this  section  of 
Chester  Co.  are:  'Wheat,  corn, -oats,  hay 
and  potatoe.s,  in  addition  to  milk  and 
eggs.  'Wheat.  .$2.40:  corn,  $1..5():  oats. 
70c;  hay  Xo.  1,  .$1(5.50  net;  potatoes.  $.’! ; 
milk.  .$2.20  per  cwt.  for  4  per  cent.  test, 
for  April,  iit  receiving  station.  Eggs.  .3()c 
per  doz.  I  .sold  veal  calves  about  10  days 
ago.  at  1.3c.  They  are  off  now.  w.  s. 

Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Bran,  $50;  middlings,  $51;  hominy 
meiil,  ,$59 ;  tiinkage  GO  per  cent.,  .$80 ; 
corn,  hii.,  $1.75.  Choice  Timothy  liny, 
$20;  no  clover  or  Alfalfa  to  be  had. 
Winter  wlieat  is  looking  the  worst  I  ever 
saw.  “Rye  is  looking  fairly  well,  but 
pulled  some.  Wheat  is  badly  pulled  hy 
freezi'S.  Milk  is  wholesaling  loaded  on 
inti'rnrhan  at  21c.  Shotes  are  hard  to 
find.  Country  mostly  cleared  of  hogs. 

Buechel,  Ky.  j.  F.  s. 


An  Old-time  Letter  from  Rural  New  York 

(Continued  from  page  710) 

500  this  drove.  These  Iioags  are  put  into 
a  still  and  fatted  and  then  killed  and 
barreled  up  and  sold.  ...  I  wish 
you  would  come  out  and  see  me.  It  will 
cost  you  but  a  little.  YMu  can  come  all 
the  way  by  wjiter.  It  will  cost  you  2  ct.s. 
Iier  mile  on  the  canal,  and  be  found  and 
you  can  make  your  cjilculation  what  it 
will  cost  you  to  go  to  Xew  York  and  from 
there  to  Albany.  The  hole  expence  eanot 
cost  you  over  .$10  from  Connecticut  here. 
.  .  .  If  you  should  couclued  to  come 

please  write  me  so  I  can  calculate  my 
business  to  be  at  home. 

Yours  with  Respect, 


I  may  add  that  the  postage  paid  on  this 
letter  was  25  cents,  and  on  the  face  of  it 
the  writer  has  written  prominently  “With 
8pecd.”  One  may  question,  however,  if 
he  was  enabled  thus  to  much  accelerate 
its  delivery  which  must  have  required 
about  a  week.  In  those  days  it  took 
.something  like  four  days  to  get  a  h'ttei 
through  from  Boston  to  New  York  by  the 
“Swift  Mail.”  b.  f.  case. 

Connecticut. 


C/je  i:UKAL  NEW-YORKER 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Current  wholesale  prioos  niiil  news  at  New 
York  and  other  places  named. 

NEW  YORK,  JIAY  10,  1917. 

BUTTER. 


The  market  is  very  quiet  and  prices  running 
one  to  two  cents  under  last  week’s  figures. 
This  iij  the  season  when  the  tender  shoots  of 
wild  onion  are  coming  up  in  the  pastures  and 
cows  pasturing  in  infested  places  are  sure  to 
make  milk  and  butter  with  an  onion  llavor. 
Such  butter  is  hard  to  sell  anyway,  and  must 
go  several  cents  under  its  actual  value  minus 
the  onion  flavor.  It  is  a  hard  job  to  clear  this 
pest  out  of  a  bad'ly  infested  field,  but  small 
patches  are  quite  readily  managed'  by  digging 
out  with  a  spud  and  carting  away  to  be  burned 
when  dry. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb . 

3!) 

Good  to  Choice  . 

•  ••-**••  4 

36 

Lower  Grades . 

. 

33 

Dairy,  best . 

.  . . 

38 

Common  to  Good . 

33 

City  made . 

. .  .  . 

30 

Packing  Stock . 

. 

29 

Process  . 

. 

t>2 

Elgin,  Ill.,  butter  market  33  cents. 


40 

iiS 

35 

30 
:47 
32 

31 
37 


CHEESE. 

K.xport  buying  of  considerab'i'  volume  is  noted, 
both  hero  and  at  Interior  points.  Home  busi- 
nc.ss  is  only  moderate. 


Whole  Milk,  new,  fancy .  20)4®  27 

Good  to  choice .  25,b.'<4  2til4 

Lower  grades .  23  @  24 

Bkiius,  best .  20  ®  21 

fair  to  good .  12  ®  18 

Watertown,  N.  Y .  25'<!i  2oii 

Salamanca,  N.  Y .  00 

Utica .  2614®  25^ 


EGGS. 


The  Home  Dressmaker 

(Continned  from  page  Til) 

down  tho  back,  so  as  to  open  out  flat 
for  convenience  in  ironing.  The  low 
round  neck  was  finished  with  a  circular 
hand  three  inches  deep  of  blue  chambray, 
and  the  armholes  were  finished  in  the 
same  way,  while  there  was  also  a  hand 
of  the  solid  color  at  the  bottom  of  the 
skirt.  These  bands,  as  shown,  are 
trimmed  with  rows  of  machine  stitch¬ 
ing.  sometimes  they  have  a  row  of  chain- 
stitch,  or  some  other  simple  embroidery 
stitch,  along  the  edge.  Ginghams  in 
both  plaids  and  checks  are  again  very 
popular,  not  only  for  children’s  wear, 
but  also  for  their  elders.  Some  pretty 
dresses  for  girls  of  the  “flapper”  age  are 
made  with  a  coat  hloiise  of  solid  colored 
ch.amhray  and  a  kilt-pleated  skirt  of  plaid 
gingham,  the  blouse  having  belt,  collar 
and  enITs  of  the  plaid.  There  are  also 
attractive  dresses  for  girls  and  young 
women  made  entirely  of  the  plaid' ging¬ 
ham,  with  white  pique  collar  and  cuffs. 
One  very  pretty  Scotch  gingham  noted 
was  black,  white  and  rose,  so  combined 
as  to  give  a  shaded  effect  to  a  large 
plaid ;  there  are  also  very  'handsome 
cornhinations  of  blue  find  green.  These 
fine  Scotch  ginghams  cost  from  45  to  60 
cents  a  yard,  hut  there  are  attractive 
domestic  ginghams  for  moderate  price.s, 
although  all,  even  the  humblest  apron 
gingham,  show  the  effects  of  increasing 
cotton  i)rices.  We  find  it  wise  to  shrink 
all  gingham  and  chambray  before  making 
up,  as  a  measure  of  precaution. 


Receipts  are  large,  tliree  recent  dayvj  bring¬ 
ing  2,850,000  dozen.  Some  of  these  Jiave  been 
held  oft  the  market  on  sliippors’  price  limit,  but 
enough  surplus  ba.si  got  into  current  trade  to 
weaken  the  market  on  even  the  best  ■white. 


White,  choice  to  lancy .  .k;  @  37 

Medium  to  good .  33  ®  35 

MUed  colors,  best .  31  ®  35 

Common  to  good .  32  @  33 

Gathered,  best . 35  ®  38 

Medium  to  {jood  .  .32  ®  33 

l.ower  grades .  28  @  30 

Puck  eggs .  32  ®  40 

LIVE  I’O'JI/niY. 

Broilers,  lb .  42  @  44 

Spring  Pucks,  lb .  25  &  27 

Fowls  .  25  &  28 

Boosters  .  15  ®  17 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  best  lb .  24  ®  25 

Common  to  good  .  20  @  23 

Chickens  cliolce  broilers,  lb .  45  ®  50 

Roasters  .  2.’)  @  28 

Fowls .  2'3  ®  27 

Boosters .  20  21 

Spring  Ducks .  23  ®  24 

Squubs,  doz .  2  00  ®  4  50 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 1U75  ®12.50 

Bulls .  T  00  ®  'J  00 

Cows  .  4  60  (ai  8  00 

Calves,  prime  veal, 100  lbs . 13  25  (all  00 

Culls .  0  00  (<(.10  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  8  00  it  I  loo 

Lambs  . 1150  iaiO  00 

ilogs . II  00  itlO  00 


DRESSED  MEATS. 


Hothouse  Lambs,  eacli .  4  00  '■(i  9  00 

Calves,  choice  .  I'.i  W  ‘20 

B'airtogoocl . '. .  U  (3i  18 

Pork,  light  .  I'J  (ct  21 

Heavy  .  U  @  17 


WOOL, 

Buying  has  been  active,  with  the  Government 
in  tlu‘  market  for  largo  quantities.  Recent 
sales  at  Boston  were:  New  York  and  Mielii- 
gaii  unwashed  Delaine,  03  to  04;  tbree-eighths 
blood,  09  lo.GO.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  half- 
blood  combing,  07  to  08;  three-eighths  blood,  01 
to  02. 

BEANS. 

Brices  are  steadily  advancing,  most  varieties 
being  00  cents  or  more  above  last  week.  The 
old  staple  dlsli  of  pork  and  beans  is  now  far 
Into  the  luxury  class,  as  retailers  sell  salt  pork 
at  30  cents  per  pound,  and  dry  beans,  20  to  25 
cents. 


Marrow,  lU'J  lbs . 10  00  4417  00 

Ben . . . 1 5  1  0  ®  1 6  25 

Me.lium . . . 1175  ®I6  00 

While  Kidney . 1160  ®18  00 

Bed  Kidney . 13  00  felt  00 

Lima,  Cali  lorn  I  a . 10  00  ®  lO  50 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples  generally  higher  except  tin;  leavings  of 
cellar  storage,  which  have  to  go  for  whatever 
they  will  bring.  .Strawberries  arriving  quite 
freely  from  Louisiana  and  the  Uarollnas,  but 
(|uality  and  condition  have  run  low,  so  that  few 
brought  above  15  cents  wholesale. 

Apples,  Spy.  bbl .  4  UO  ®  5  60 

Albemarle .  5  00  (a,  8  00 

Baldwin . 3  UO  @  5  60 

,  Wlnesap  .  6  00  @  7  00 

Ben  Davis .  3  25  ®  4  00 

Western,  box .  1  2.5  ®  3  00 

Oranges.  Fia.,  repacked,  box .  4  50  ©  8  00 

California .  4  00  @  8  00 

Grape  Fruit .  3  25  @  5  00 

Strawberries,  qt. .  13  @  16 

Cranberries,  bbl .  4  00  @6  00 


VEGET^IBLES. 

Both  old  and  new  j)otuto(‘s  have  advanced 
since  last  week,  as  arrivals  are  ligtiter.  'I'liey 
will  soon  be  on  hand  in  commereial  (luantltles 
from  the  Carolinas,  The  cool  weather  lias  helil 
back  the  nearby  asparagus,  so  tliut  reecipts 
are  simill  and  prices  higher.  Cabbage  very 
Scarce,  tdioice  bringing  upwards  of  $8  jut  bar- 
•  '  beans  very  plentiful.  Lettuce  low, 

except  best.  Rliubarb  In  surplus.  Texas  onions 
low,  but  market  a  trille  liniier.  Tomatoes  much 
better  ill  quality  and  selling  well. 


PotaU)(.8_olt1.  ICoIb.  bat?  ,.7... 

Horida,  new.  bbl  . 

Sweet  Potatoes.  .Jersey,  bu . 

Ai.  araK’,  laucy,  doz.  bunches.  . 

'Uliu  ,11  to  . 

L*-.-,.  lUo  bunches  of  j  orD  .  .  .. 
La-ruts,  lOU  bbl 

Labbaue.  new.  bill . 

..  8  50 

. . . .  2  75 
....  2  CO 

(^  9  CO 
@10  UO 
@  3  25 
@  4  50 
®  1  50 
@7  00 
®  5  50 
@10  00 
@  1  25 
@  1  90 
@  2  00 

jeuuce,  liaU'bbl.  basket. . 

Onions.  B.  ;(i.,ki.,.  Uu. 

ie.ta.s.  ,i  vv,  a 
fcppers.  bu  .  . 

. . . .  1  75 
....  140 

ot.'iuL' Real's  ba . 

@2  00 

^uruips,  . ;; . 

oQuasU.  new.  .’-•i 

Parsley,  bbl.’..  . 

@  4  50 

kgg  Plants,  bu . 

K3le,  bbl...  .  . 

Poas,  bu.  ...  . 

Spinach,  bbl." . 

...  r.5o 

@  2  25 

lomatoes.  6-bkt  crate 

Omcory,  bbl.  . 

^  4  50 

Uorseriidish,  10(1  lbs  ..  . 

Lima  Beans,  bu  . 

. . . .  4  00 

@  8  50 
@  2  50 

(Continued  on  itage  719) 


Dress  and  Accessories. — ^^Vlthough 
Ave  soe  so  many  high-heeled  shoes  of  kid 
or  suede  in  a  variety  of  light  cidors, 
sensible  mannish  models  are  very  fash¬ 
ionable  for  women’s  wear.  With  low  fiat 
heels  amj  wing  or  plain  tip,  in  black,  tan 
or  Russian  calf,  they  are  de.scribod  as 
military  models,  iboth  ties  and  high-laood 
hluchens.  The  military  ties  have  small 
round  laces,  with  the  ends  Ciirefully 
tucked  in ;  flying  ribbon  loops  are  not 
permissible  with  this  sort  of  shoe, 

_  Flat  necklaces  of  woven  heads  are 
highly  popular;  they  arc  woven  on  a 
loom,  like  a  flat  ribbon  from  three-qiiar- 
ters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half 
wide.  A  few  years  ago  many  of  us  wore 
weaving  them  as  fancy  work  on  little 
“Indian  bead  loom.s,”  hut  they  were- 
never  before  as  fashionable  as  tluw  are 
now.  They  are  woven  in  a  variety  of 
patterns  and  colors,  the  ends  being 
woven  together  side  by  side,  to  form  a 
flat  plaque,  often  finished  by  fringe. 
Crystal  beads  do  not  show  up  as  well  in 
these  necklaces  as  .solid  colors.  Neck¬ 
laces  of  this  class  about  an  inch  wide, 
woven  Avith  a  floral  pattern  in  a  solid 
color,  wore  seen  for  $2.00  each. 

•let  is  in  high  favor  as  jewelry,  and 
old-fashioned  ornaments  of  good  jet  may 
he  displayed  with  pride.  Where  jet  has 
been  laid  away  for  some  time,  ami  has  a 
dull  and  diLsty  look,  the  dust  shouhl  first 
he  removed  with  a  very  .soft  brush,  the 
j('t  then  touched  with  cotton  moistened 
with  a  little  good  oil,  after  which  it 
should  be  gently  polished  with  chamois. 
Jet  is  often  very  hrittle,  and  should  bo 
handled  carefully. 

Separate  Avaistcoats  are  .seen  with 
many  tailored  .suit.s,  some  white,  others 
quite  startling  in  color  and  design. 

A  plump  Avoman  will  do  avcII  to  buy 
her  silk  petticoat  Avith  a  jersey  toi).  The 
snug-'fittiug  material  lessens  hulk,  and 
its  elasticity  causes  it  to  give,  lessening 
Avear_  and  the  risk  of  tearing  with  a  sud¬ 
den  jerk.  Many  of  tho  good  shops  now 
tell  their  customers  frankly  that  they 
no  longer  guarantee'  the  AVf'ar  of  taffeta 
owing  to  manufacturing  difficulties. 


Teacher:  “Do  you  knoAV  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Ncav  YorkV”  INIamie  Rackrov/ : 
“Not  all  of  them,  ma’am,  but  then,  we’ve 
only  lived  here  tAvo  years.” — Puck. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  PaintinBr  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOlJ  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America— Rstab.  1842. 

9.  W.  Ingersoli,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y. 


[AY  COCK  COVERS 


Special  prices  until  present  stock 
of  raw  material  is  exhausted.  40” 
X  42”  8  oz.  duck  caps  at  $37  per 
100  withoutropes;$3S  with  ropes. 

_  Other  sizes  and  stack  covers  at 

Send  shTe^nts  in  correspondingly  low  prices, 
stamps  for  sample  Makers  of  famous  Kant 

anci  catalog.  Come  Off  Cow  Blankets. 

Fond  do  Lac  Awning  &  Tent  Co.  Fondd'utlc,  wis. 


Til 


The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co.,  30  Broad  Street,  New  York,  or  Com  Exchange  Bank  Building,  Chicago. 
Send  free  Atlas  farm  book.  I  expect  to  build  a  _ _ _ 


N  nine  and  Address. 


Saves  2  Horses 


On  the  Binder 

WelKhs  Only  107  Lbs. 


Cushman 
on  a  Binder. 
Same 
Engine 
Does  All 
Other 

Farm  Work. 


Cushman  Binder  Engine 


For  All  Farm  Work 

The  4  H.  P.  Cushman  is  the  original  and 

successful  Binder  Engine,  Thousands  are  in  use 
every  liarvest— saving  horseflesh  and  saving  grain. 

It  saves  a  team,  because  engine  operates 

sickle  and  all  machinery  of  binder,  leaving  horses 
nothing  to  do  but  pull  binder  out  of  gear;  also 
takes  away  side  draft.  Therefore,  two  horses  easi¬ 
ly  handle  8-foot  binder  in  heavy  grain. 

It  saves  the  grain,  because  it  runs  at  uni¬ 
form,  steady  speed,  putting  grain  on  platform 
evenly,  allowing  platform  and  elevator  canvas  to 
deliver  it  to  packers  straight,  and  thus  it  is  tied 
without  loss,  saving  a  large  per  cent  of  the  nat- 
ural  waste  of  binder.  ^ 

It  saves  the  crop  in  a  wet  season,  because 

slipping  of  bull  wheel  or  slowing  up  of  team  does 
not  stop  the  sickle,  and  it  never  clogs.  You  can 
cut  wet  grain  same  as  dry. 

It  saves  time  because  you  can  move  right  I 

along  all  the  time  in  heavy  grain  without  killing 
the  horses,  and  with  no  choking  of  sickle,  eleva¬ 
tors  or  packers. 

It  saves  the  binder,  because  it  operates  at 

same  regular  speed  all  the  time  —  no  jerking  of 
machinery  by  quick  stopping  and  starting  of  team  or  when 
bull  wheel  drops  into  a  rut.  That’s  what  tears  a  binder  tc 
pieces.  With  a  Cushman  Engine  your  binder  will  last  twice 
as  long.  Write  for  book  with  compicto  description. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS,  C47  iJ.21stSt.Lir.coln.Neb. 


HAY  CAPS 

Stack,  wagon  and  implement  covers: 
waterproof  or  plain  eanvi(s.  Plant  bed 
cloth,  tents,  et(!.  Circulars,  samples. 

HENRY  DERBY 

453  Y  St.  Paul’s  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N,  J. 


Hay  Caps  and 
Canvas  Covers 

Waterproof  wagon  covers,  stack 
covers,  ela  Slate  size  required. 

WILLIAM  STANLEY 
so  Church  Street,  New  York,  N 1^ 


2  Save  Time  For 


More  Jobs 


G 


f 

i 


ET  the  big  run  with  a  Red 
River  Special.  It’s  built  for 
fast  work  and  GOOD  work.  Beats 
out  the  grain  by  force.  You  can 
speed  up  without  losing  grain  or 
risking  breakages.  Make  every 
minute  count.  Write  us  for  the 
Red  River  Special  paper.  Learn 
about  the  big  cylinder  with  its 
surplus  teeth  and  extra  large 
concave  surface,  and  the  “Man 
Behind  the  Gun”  which  gets  90 
per  cent  of  the  grain.  Farmers 
look  for  and  hire  the  man  with  the 

Red  RSvef 
Specie! 

It  saves  enough  more  of  your  grain 
and  time  over  other  machines  to  pay 
your  thresh  bills.  “We  know  we  saved 
our  thresh  bill,”  says  Joe  Goetle  and  10 
other  farmers  of  Herndon,  Kan.  Every 
bushel  counts  in  the  profits  you  make, 
and  when  you  put  the  farmer’s  grain  in 
the  granary  Instead  of  the  stack  you  can 
be  sure  of  his  business  next  year.  Write 
us— also  learn  about  our  “Junior,”  the 
younger  brother  to  the  Red  River  Spetnal.  Jost 
the  nght  size  for  home  tbresbing.  Write 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co* 

In  Continuous  Bsisiness  since  1848 

fiuilders  Exclusively  of  Red  River  Special 
ThresherSjWind  Stackers,  Feeders,  Steam 
Traction  Engines  and  Oil -Gas  Tractors 

Battle  Creek  Michigan 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 
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■Uhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  STOCKTON 
HATCHERY 

\Vc  are  the  producers  of  specially  strong, 
healthy  baby  chicks— strictly  thoroughbred 
and  guaranteed  quality  that  is  above  the 
ordinary.  If  you  desire  to  improve  your 
flocks,  we  have  the  chicks  that  will  do  it. 
\\'e  give  extras  and  complete  satisfaction 
every  time.  We  are  the  originators  of 
"Chicks  That  Pay  Irani  Slock  Thai  Lay." 
PRICES— May  and  later  deliveries  Chicks 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  .  .  .  $1 1.00  per  100 
R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  .  .  15.00  “  100 

Barred  Rocks . 15.00  “  100 

No  White  Wyandottes  until  last  of  May. 
These  prices  are  very  reasonable  consider¬ 
ing  the  Quality  of  stock  from  which  you 
purchase  chicks. 

Special  Prices  on  Chicks  in  lots  ot  500  and  more. 

The  STOCKTON  HATCHERY,  SCookton,  N.J 


10,000  Chicks  to  One  Farm 

in  its  6tli  consecvitive  year  of  buying  cliicks  from 

MAHITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

No  evidence  could  be  more  convincing  a.s  to  the 
quality  ot  tliis  vigorous,  heavy-laying  stock 

Five  Hundred  hens  trap-nested  annually.  Individual 
records  up  to  253  oggs;  pen  recoi-ds  up  to  221  eggs 
per  hen.  Mated  to  cockerels  from  200-281  egg  hens 

BABY  CHICKS 
$11  per  100;  $50  per  500 

for  la-st  week  in  May  &  June 

8-WEEKS  OLD  PULLETS 

$75  per  100 

12-WEEKS  OLD  PULLETS 

$100  per  100 

HATCHING  EGGS  $8  to  $15  per  100 

sr.NI>  FOK  PKSCUll’TlVK  CIKCl  l..\H  TO 

ARTHUR  H.  PENNY.  BoxY,  Mattituck,  N.Y. 


LEGHORNS 


V  \  kj/  “With  The  Lay  Bred  In  Them 

Health — Vigor — Productiveness — Beauty 

These  important  cha.acteristics  are  strongrly  »nhred  in 
our  flocks.  Come  and  see.  Or  ask  our  customers.  Our 
Keirhorns  will  please  you  because  they  deliver  the  foods, 
CockerolH— Fine  si>ccimcns.  the  sons  ol  record  layers, 
bred  and  priced  right, 

Uatchiiigr  Ejfsrs — Bif  white  ones,  highly  fertile,  from 
real  layers.  None  better. 

Baby  Chicks — The  “livable,**  profitable  kind.  Full 
X  count  and  safe  delivery  assured. 

We  produce  on  ovr  own  farm  evert/Thing 
Thants  tvhy  we  please 

I  every  purchaser.  Write  for 

t  FREE  catalog  now. 

IkwA  SPRECHER  BROS. 

fl"--  40,  Rohrerstown,  Pa. 


^To  Increase  EGG  Production 

In  Flocks  Not  Averaging 
More  Than  1 80  Eggs  Y early 

WE  ARE  NOW  OFFERING  a  special 
line  of  Lhigh  pedigree  COCKERELS 
bred  from  a  pen  of  Barrens  imported 
direct  and  having  an  average  of  250  eggs  per 
hen.  Sired  by  a  male  from  Barron’s  contest 
winners.  Male’s  pedigree  280  Dam.  288  Sire. 
Only  50  to  offer  and  at  a  fair  price. 

Look  up  Class  A,  No.  I  in  our  Catalog 
sent  on  request 

BAYVILLE  FARMS 

Utility  Leghorn  Breeders 
B  JX  R,  Bayville  Ocean  County,  N.  J. 


TRAPNESTED  200  EGG 

MOHEGANITE  STOCK 

Hatching  eggs,  chix  and  pound  pullets. 
White  Leghorns  and  Rhode  Island  Whites 

MOHEGAN  FARM,  Box  Y,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 


BARRON  LEGHORNS 

CHICKS  $ia.OO  per  100  FUGS  ijtO.OO  per  100 
Oar  breeders  are  pure  Barron  Hens,  mated  to  Barron 
Cockerels  from  high  record,  imported  stock.  Three 
Hundred  Acres  Range,  foity-flve  years  reputation. 
“FEKIHSG  BABY  CHICKS”  Booklet  sent  free. 
EASTERN  SHORE  NURSERIES,  Denton,  Md. 


Builds  Big  Frames 

The  main  thing  in  raising 
little  cliicks  is  not  to  put  on 
too  much  fat — but  to  build 
big  frames.  Let  the  fat  come 
later — when  their  frames 
are  strong  and  healthy. 

H-O  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed 

builds  bone  and  tissue  from  the  very- 
beginning. 

Write  for  free  sample,  prices  and 
descriptive  folder. 


TheH-0  Company 

Mills : 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


John  J.  Campbell, 

General  Sales  Agent 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Single 

Comb 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  Exclusively 

YOUNG  AND  BARRON  STRAINS 

Three  Thousand  Breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Inoculated 
and  fi-ee  from  lice.  Milk  fed.  Si>ecial  bred  tor  great  XVin- 
ttr  laying.  Eggs  for  hatching  now  rea<ly  in  any  quantity 
at  tfi  per  100.  j>er  100  in  lots  of  200  or  more.  Orders  tilled 
on  a  day’s  notice.  Baby  chicks  from  now  to  May  10  @  312 
per  100;  after  May  10,  $10  j)er  100.  Capacity  12,000  a  week. 
Jly  Book  "Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,”  FREE 
with  all  $10  orders.  Circulars  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley.  N.Y 

Buv  Baby  Chix  now  from 

CHASE  POULTRY  FARM 

F.  M.  DAVIS,  R.D.  No.  1,  Cincinnatus,  N.Y. 

Breeder  Utility  S.  C.  W.  Leghnrns  of  the  best 
strains.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 


Hampton’s  Black  Leghorns 

Healthiest,  Hardiest,  Handsomest,  and  the  world’s  best 
egg  producers.  A  trial  will  convince  you  of  tlie  stqierior 
merits  of  the  Black  I-egliorn.  Baby  chicks  and  eggs  a 
specialty.  Scndfurcircular.  A.  E.  H.mpt.n,  Boi  R,  Pillstewn,  N.  J- 

Barron-Eglantine  Strain  LUiorn 

Choice  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  yearlings  and  cocks. 
WY.HAR  FARM  -  R.  1,  Deuton.  Md. 

Gilbert  Farm  School,  Georgetown,  Conn. 

Dav-old  chicks,  $15  for  106. 

S.  C.  White  Lki.hokns.  Egos  fok  Hatching. 

MflllTC  1  CnUnOklC  We  breed,  not  buy.  200- 
nnilt  Lcunutind  egg  hens.  Eggs,  »8  hun¬ 
dred.  Chicks,  $15  hundred.  Reduced  after  May  1.5. 
Circular.  WINDSWEEP  FARM,  Redding  Ridge,  Conn. 

riou  nifiriiiv  from  onr  heavy-laying  trap-nest  bred 
Uay'UIO  UniA  s.  (5. \V.  Leghorns,  $i2  per  lOO.  Strong, 
vigorous.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Millbrook 
Farm,  M.  L  PALMER.  Prop.,  Alfred  Station,  N.Y 

World’s  Champion  Layers 

Barron  strain  S.  C.  W’liite  Leghorns  and  W'hite  Wy- 
andottes.  Pen  1  and  2  with  recoi’ds  253,  2.58,  259,  265 
268,  272, ‘274.  273.  Eggs  and  Day-Old  Chicks.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  3. Versailles. 0. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Baby  chicks.  Hatching  ©ggs,  Cockerels.  Choice 
IToiiv^y  and  .Maple  Syrup.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Just-a-Mere  Farm,  Box  B,  Columbia  Cross  Roads,  Pa. 

BabyChicks  andEggs 

"White  Leghurug  and  Anconas.  From  liens 
with  records  of  2.50  to  280.  A  few  cockerels.  Write 
for  prices.  HARTMAN  POULTRY  FARM,  So.  Columbus.  Ohio 

Eggs  for  Hatching-S.C.  Brown  Leghorn 

heavy-laying  strain  on  free  r.-inge,  15  eggs,  $1. .50; 
100,  $.5.  Also  Buff  Cochin  B.’intam's  eggs— 15,  $1.50. 

J.  G.  STKYKKR  -  Sergeaiitsville,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Eggs  for  Hatching 

Rice— Barron— Young.  Farm  range.  $1  for  15;  $5 
per  100.  Stock  for  sale.  JACQUES  FARM,  Millerton.  N.Y. 

■  1  S.  0.  W.  Leghorns  at  9c.  each.  Money 

ImllHAKC  refunded  for  dead  chicks.  (Mr.  free. 

VIIIVl\0  w.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville.  Pa, 

Pullets  and  Cockerels  B'l.iif.t.Jiff.te 

Wyandottes.  R.  I.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas  and  Silver 
Campines.  Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  R.  2.  Athens.  Pa. 

DUFF.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  S.C.R.I.  REDS.  Eggs.90c.  per  15; 

D  $1.60  per  SO.  Bl.  Minoi-cas,  Mottled  Anconas  Eggsjl ; 
per  16;  $1.75  per  30.  Cat.  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quskertown,  Pa. 

IVEI  NO  RC  A  OHICKS 

Mrs.  LEWIE  MERVILLE  -  Bliss,  N.Y. 

MnUloH  kncnnac  ^^^L  STRAIN,  the  great  egg 

IViOttlea  Anconas  Kggs  for  hatching,  $1-15; 

$5—100.  GKO.  K.  BOWDISH,  Esperance,  N.  Y. 

•  I  From  a  heavy  laying  strain  of  S.  C.  W. 

M  Leghorns.  Bred  for  size,  vigor  and  heavy 

egg  production,  which  have  a  record  break- 
llllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllillllilllll^^  ing  record  for  winter  laying.  Average 

from  these  pens  have  laid  45%  since  Dec  Ist  to  Feb.  16.  Eggs  and  chicks  from 
these  pens  at  the  following  prices:  Fggs  $5.00  per  100.  Baby  chicks  $11.00  per  100, 
$6.00  per 50,  $100.00  per  1,000.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Send  for  Catolague. 
LOCUST  CORNER  POULTRY  FARM  Archer  W,  Davis,  Prop.  MOUNT  SINAI,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 


Eggs  for  Hatching  and  Day-Old  Chicks 

Hatching  eggs  from  fully  matured,  carefully  mated  farm  raised 
birds,  selected  for  their  prolific  laying  qualities  and  vigor.  We  can 
supply  eggs  in  any  quantity’,  in  season,  from  onr  matings  of 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 

Day-Old  Chicks 

We  can  supply  in  any  quantify  from  our  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns;  Day-Old  Ducklings,  we  can  supply  in  limited  quantities. 

Write  for  Price-list,  BRANFORD  FARMS,  Groton,  Conn. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Connecticut  Contest 

I’^oHowing  is  the  record  at  Storrs, 
Conn.,  for  week  ending  May  tS,  and 

total  to  date : 

Barred  Bocks. 

Week  Total 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn .  63  882 

Michigan  P.  Farm,  Mich .  48  ^804 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn .  32  Mb 

Jules  F.  I’rancais,  L.  I .  ^ 

Hampton  Institute,  Va . 

Pairfields  Poultry  Farms,  N.  H .  45  lUjW 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farms,  Ontario, . .  “I'V 

Hodman  Schaff.  N.  H .  «  °{“ 

Rock  Rose  Farm,  N.  Y .  ^ 

-White  Rocks, 

Holliston  Hill  P.  Farm.  Mass .  «  905 

Hcnjamln  F.  Low,  N.  H .  ^ 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass .  4b  bii 

Buff  Rocks. 

Koshaw  Farms,  Conn .  31  7^ 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn .  39  529 

"White  Wyandottes. 

A.  L.  Mulloy,  Conn .  ^ 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn .  ^ 

A.  h.  Vreeland,  N.  J .  ^ 

Grant  Hiller  &  Sou,  Pa .  jb  ^ 

Joseph  -Moreau,  R.  1 .  ^ 

Ohed  O.  Kniglit,  R.  I .  Si  ^ 

Hraynian  Farm,  .N.  II .  ™  ^ 

Henlah  rarm.  Ontario  .  ft  — g 

Vine  Hill  I* arm.  Mass.  ^  tjio 

Mrs.  K.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y .  ~  ^ 

Everett  E.  Wheeler,  Mass .  ^  ijo 

J.  E.  Watson,  Conn . "  ‘“4 

Tom  Harron,  England  .  *2  ^ 

Harry  Kendall,  N.  Y .  ^ 

Jay  H.  Ernisse,  N.  Y .  ^ 

Nybrook  Farm,  L.  I .  55i 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

n.  P.  Cloyes  &  H.  R.  Sullivan,  Conn.  ^  3^ 

Pr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Mass .  *0  <o< 

Rliode  Island  Reds. 

Frank  E.  Turner,  Mass .  $3  698 

Frank  E  Turner.  Muss .  41  800 

Colonial  Farm,  N.  H .  31  772 

A.  H.  Hrundage,  Conn .  43  736 

Hillviow  P.  Farm,  Vt.  (R,  O.) .  37  923 

Homer  P.  Doming,  Conn .  ^  .21 

Charles  O.  I’olhemus,  N.  Y .  «  ^ 

Pequot  I’oultry  Farm,  Conn .  49 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.  ....  38  82o 

Laurel  Hill  Farm,  R.  I . 38  802 

George  W.  Harris,  Conn .  42  972 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Csmn .  26  7m 

A.  M*.  Runiery,  N.  H .  ^  ^4 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Conn . ^  584 

Allanls  Hardtobeat  Reds,  R.  I.  .  49  1001 

Glenview  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  49  730 

Fatherland  Farm,  Mass .  24  676 

Jacob  B.  Jansen,  Conn .  35  978 

Royal  Farms,  Conn .  ^  625 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn .  ^  712 

Plnecrest  Orchards,  Mass .  39  893 

"Whit©  Orpingtons. 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  I.  . .  42  9:i8 

Harry  Paxton,  N.  Y .  33  .82 

"Wliito  Leghorns. 

A.  R.  null.  Conn .  ^8 

P.rae-lde  I’oultry  Farm,  Pa .  4* 

Jay  H.  Ernisse.  N.  Y .  *•« 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y .  45  uc 

J.  ().  I.eFevre.  N.  Y .  44  1011 

Rollwood  I’oultry  Farm,  Conn .  35  bSJ 

Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home,  Conn .  42  .51 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  4b  b.M 

P.  O.  Platt,  Pa .  4  t.2. 

Koshaw  Farms,  Conn . 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Conn .  49  748 

Cbas.  Heigl,  Ohio  .  ^  523 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

•VN’iU  Barron,  England  .  *5  824 

J,  Collinson,  England  .  4b  .43 

Abel  Latham.  Engl.ind  .  38  725 

Bushkin  Poultry  Farm,  Pa .  31  777 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y .  40  llo5 

Eglantine  Farm,  Md .  3.  810 

Frank  R.  Hancock,  Vt .  4b  8^. 

hlargareta  I’,  F'arm,  Ohio  42  .5.8 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn.  .  37  788 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa .  37  914 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn .  44  748 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn .  49  9‘.t6 

N.  W.  Hendryx,  Conn .  32  .2b 

Clifford  I.  .Stoddard.  Conn .  44  m 

George  Phillips,  Conn  .  6.9 

ilumpton  Institute,  Va . .G  ’M 

Toth  Bros.,  Conn .  53o 

White  Leghorn  Club,  Ill .  41  02. 

Oak  Hill  Estate.  Pa .  39  ^7 

Geo.  A.  Stannard,  Kansas  .  4o  829 

Jas.  F.  Harrington,  N.  J .  40  ^ 

H.  W.  Colliiigwood,  N.  J .  3. 

"Wlndsweep  Farm,  Conn .  ^ 

-Windsweep  Farm,  ('oiiu.  .  39  JUo 

W.  J.  Cocking.  N.  J .  44  M6 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J .  44  707 

Dr.  E.  P.  Ilolmes,  Maine .  46  627 

Hlllview  Farm,  Mo .  40  666 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn .  42  763 

Hillside  Farm,  Conn .  36  774 

Silver  Campines. 

Eugene  Van  Why,  Conn . . . . . .  24  619 

Uncowa  Campine  Yards,  Conn .  27  501 

Totals .  3863  76868 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

Below  is  record  of  the  Vineland,  N. 
J-.  egg-laying  contest  for  week  ending 
May  N  and  total  miiiiber  of  eggs  laid  to 
date. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Week  Total 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J .  47  1157 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa .  36  710 

Otto  C.  Luhrs,  N.  J .  46  783 

C.  N.  Myers,  Pa .  44  866 

Harry  II.  Ober,  N.  J .  32  919 

Overioolc  Farm,  N.  J .  21  M6 

George  C.  Ward,  Me .  45  ^ 

Woodside  Farm,  R.  1 .  39  1018 

"White  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Chester  P.  Dodge,  Mass .  43  812 

Holliston  Hill  I’oultry  Farm,  Mass.,  M  1120 

Edward  E.  Murray,  N.  Y .  42  902 

Victor  S.  Reichenbach,  Pa .  fl 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J .  ™ 

Wllburtlia  Poultry  F'arm,  N.  J .  "  50» 

Columbian  Plymouth  RockS 

Deptford  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  43  770 

T.  J.  Ensliii,  N.  J .  ^  695 

J.  M.  Jones,  N.  J .  ^9" 

"White  Wyandottes. 

Thomas  Coates,  N.  J .  34  800 

A.  H.  Faulkner,  N.  J .  31  816 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . . .  ^  7^ 

Gablewood  I’oultry  Farm,  N.  J .  3<  1000 

Lusscroft  F'arm,  N.  J .  47  924 

E.  C.  Moore,  K.  J .  45  828 

T.  H.  Matteson  &  Son,  R.  1 .  50  806 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J .  26  881 

H.  S.  Tuthill,  N.  J .  34  984 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Lake  Farm,  R.  I .  ^  ^ 

Sumivbrook  Farm,  N.  J . .  4o  716 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J....-.-  ‘^5 


May  10,  1917. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE 

We  believe  every  advertiser  in  onr  Poultry 
Department  is  honest  and  reliable.  We  stand 
back  of  these  classified  advertisements  with  our 
‘‘Square  Deal  Guarantee,”  as  we  do  the  display 
advertisements.  Those  purchasing  eggs  for 
hatching  and  baby  chicks  must  understand  that 
they  are  assuming  some  risk  when  ordering  from 
a  distance.  For  the  most  part  eggs  and  chicks 
carry  safely,  but  sometimes  rough  handling  by 
the  express  companies  or  exposure  to  heat  and 
cold  causes  (Tamage.  That  eggs  fail  to  hatch  or 
chicks  die  is  not  conclusive  evidence  of  bad 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  and  we  shall  not 
consider  claims  on  that  basis.  To  avoid  contro¬ 
versy  buyer  and  seller  should  have  a  definite  un¬ 
derstanding  as  to  the  responsibility  assumed  In 
case  of  dissatisfaction. 


QUALITY 


For  Immediate  Delivery 

Well  hatched  chicks— stur¬ 
dy,  pure  bred  from  heavy 
laying  strains  of  Rocks, 
Reds  and  Leghorns,  etc. 
Easy  to  grow  big  layers 
from  Hi  11  pot  chicks.  Prices 
moderate. 

Oet  our  FREE  BOOK. 

W,  F.  HILLPOT 
Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


— Sti'ong.  easv-to-r.ai.se  chaps 
from  "LAY  BRED''  S.  C.W. 
$  Leghorn  Hens  mated  to 
pure  BARRON  cockerels  from  contest  winning  stock. 
These  will  tnake  grand  layers.  $12  per  100.  Pure  BARRON 
strain  chix  from  great  layers  $15  per  100.  R.  I.  REDS,  $16 
per  100.  This  is  tlie  way  otir  customers  report  ;  .\  .56%  egg 
yield  for  Nov.;  Laid  one  week  before5niontli8oUl;  Rnised 
30  pullets  from  60  chicks,  etc.  Live  an  ival  guaranteed. 
Circular  free.  Place  order  Now  for  May  and  June  delivery. 
-Also  Tovlousk  Geese  and  I.  H.  Duck  Eggs  for  sale. 

WM.  W.  KETCH  COHOCTON,  N.Y. 


LEGHORNS-BARRON-WYANDOTTES 

Now  offering  eggs  from  highest  quality  breed¬ 
ers.  Our  direct  imported  Fens  A  A,  with  rec¬ 
ords  278,  280,  281,  282,  282,  and  others,  mated  to 
sons  of  6.50  egg  hen  in  three  yeai  s  and  466-ben  in 
twoye.'irs.  -Alany  other  record  l)reedets.  Large 
breeding  farms  are  our  satisfied  customers. 

THE  BARRON  FARM,  R.  F.D.  No.  .8.  Connellsville.  Pa. 


Barron  Leghorns 

348  to  284-egg  strain.  Chicks,  $13  per  100;  200  for  $2.5.  Eggs. 
$0  |)er  100;  0  hens  and  cockerel,  $10;  10  hens  and  cot!kercl 

$15.  E.  CLAl.BE  JONES,  Crnryvllle,  New  York 


STRAIN,  Strong,  Vigorous 

S. C.W. LEGHORNS 

Selocterl  EGOR.  90%  fertility.  IMH  count. 
High-bred  CHIX. 

LOCUST  LODGE  FARM.  La  Granoeville.  New  York 


T|||-|.0u  Ccroro  51,  Ilronze,  B.  Ived,  \\ .  Hid.  and 
lUIKCJI  Lgge  Njirragansett,  $3.75  per  12.  Also  7 
breeds  chickens;  eggs,  $1.2.5  iier  1.5,  Prepaid  by  P.  P. 
or  Exp.  EASTERN  OHIO  POULTRY  FARM.  Beallsville,  Ohb 


White  Wyandottes  STR^IN'^ 

I  have  a  beautiful  lot  of  birds  this  season  of  this 
World's  Pamons  Standarii  bred  Utility  Strain,  and 
can  supply  Eggs  for  batching  at  $2  per  15,  $4.50  per 
50,  $8  per  100.  $7  per  100  in  lots  of"  500  or  more.  -With 
every  onier  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  satisfaction 
E.  B.  UNDERHILL,  “Old  Orchard  Farm,”  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


Tiffany’s  Superior  Chicks  That  Llvf 

Silver,  Whit©  Uoluiubian  and  Partridge 
"Wyandottes,  K,  I.  Reds,  Ducklings 
Aldha.m  Poultry  Farm  •  R.  34,  Phoenixville,  Pa 


Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  /iVlmrteri'dlert;  maieJ 

dams,  272  to  283  eggs;  hens  with  253  to  273  egg  rec¬ 
ords.  MaleSj  hens,  eggs,  and  chicks  for  sale. 
K,  K.  LEWIS  -  Apalachin,  New  York 


RahuP.hiple  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  R.  I, 
DaUjUlllORS  Beds.  W.  Leghorn.^  $10  to  $15  per  100. 
CIRCULAR  FREE.  J.W. Connors, R.D.,. Sewell, N.J. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Bred  15  years  for  production  of  eggs  and  meat;  day 
old  cliieks,  $17.50  per  100  for  May  Send  for  circular 
for  full  price  list.  WILSON’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Hdlis,  N.  H 


RINGLET  BARRED  ROCKS 

Thompson’s  strain  direct.  Eggs.  1.5— $1.50;  30— $‘2.75; 
100 — $6.  Booklet  free.  Sati.sfactioii  gnaranl.eed. 

1.  H.  RACORN  .  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


“Perfection”  Barred  Rocks  (Ringlets) 

r__„  Special  price  for  balance  of  season.  From  prize- 
eggS  winners,  $3  i)er  set  ling;  value.  $6.  Utility  eggs,  $1.2.'. 
per  setting,  br.  (11. 0.  T.  IIAVHAN,  Itox  20,  Doylsstown,  I’a. 


Barred  Rocks-Eggs 

I)!»y-Old  Chicks.  $12  per  100.  COCKERELS.  $5  each. 
A.' C>  Jones,  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown,  Del. 


BABY  CHIX-HATCHING  EGGS  BREEDERS 

While  Wyindetfes  R.  I.  Reds,  fierred  Reeks,  Light  and  Dark  Brail- 
ma.s,  S.  C.  "W  and  B.  Leghorns.  Ftility  and  show  quality. 
Liglit  Bralima  cockerels,  $2.50  each.  Catalogue  five. 

Riverdale  I’oultry  Farm,  Box  165.  Riverdale,  N.  J 


White  Orpington  Eggs,  Chicks  and  Cockerels 

Stevens  Reliable  Yards,  Culver  Road.  LYONS,  N.  Y. 


Eggs  for  Hatching 

ROSE  COMB.  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 
li.  Sage  -  Cro-wn  Point,  New  York 


en  Rroado  Fin©  Catalog  free.  Tells  about  Ghick- 
DU  DIBcUo  e,jg_  Ducks,  Geese.  Turkeys,  Guinesa. 
Bantams,  Dogs,  Belg.  Hares  and  Cavies.  Stock  and 
Hatching  Eggs  a  Specialty.  EDWIN  A.'SOUDEK,  Telford,  I's, 


60  Best  Breeds 

Catalogue  Free. 


Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys,  Hares 
Dogs  and  Cavies.  Stock  and  F,  ggs. 
]I.  A.  SOUDKlt,  Box  29,  Sellerirllle, I’s. 


WhiteLeghornEggs&Chix 


World's  Lest  winter  lay  ii'g 
strains.  Nelson's. Grove  City.Pi. 


BUTTERCUPS  JSSp., 


SI. ‘35 
•-4.00 


45  Eggs  or  over  Six  cents  each.  Booklet  free. 
Rrookside  Poultry  Farm,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


PEARL  GUINEAS,  $2.50  Each 

SINCLAIR  SMITH,  Box  153,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co..  N.Y. 


ONLY.  Fifteenth  year. 
Knt  tjT&nmRS  Eggs  for  hatching.  15,  $1.50,' 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants, Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants.  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  owaiis. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Kac* 
coon,  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  aniinHlS’ 

WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist.  Dept.  10.  Yardley,  Pa 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Buff  Wyandottes. 


Clark  &  Howland,  Vt . 

W.  P.  Lalng.  N.  J . 

Mrs.  0.  B.  Elliott,  N  .1 . 

S.  C.  Ehode  Island  Reds. 


Belle  Eljen  Stock  Farm.  N.  J . 

H.  W.  Collingwood,  N.  J . 

Thomas  W.  Dawson,  Pa . 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Miss  Adeline  S.  Macintosh,  N.  J - 

Underhill  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Woodland  Poultry  Tard,  Pa . 

S.  C.  WTiite  Leghorns. 


Avalon  Farms.  Conn . 

E.  A.  Ballard.  I’a . 

Will  Barron.  England  . 

Belle  Ellen  .Stock  Farm.  N.  J . 

Broad  Brook  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Coverlawn  Farm.  N.  J . 

W.  J-  Cocking.  N.  .1 . 

Jos.  H.  Cohen,  N.  J . 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son,  X.  J . 

Chas.  Daval.  Jr.,  X'.  J . 

L.  S.  &  X’.  I..  Depue,  N.  J . 

E.  F.  &  It.  A.  Earle.  N.  J . 

Harry  G.  Gardiner.  N.  J . 

C.  S.  Greene.  X’.  J . 

Airedale  Farm.  Conn . 

B.  Frank  Grnnzig.  X’.  J . 

Henry  E.  Heine.  N.  J . 

Biohard  Heine,  X.  J . 

Ileigl’s  Poultry  Farm.  Ohio . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn . 

Ilillview  Farm,  Mo . 

Ilolliston  Hill  I’onltry  Farm,  Mass.. 

Hugh  J.  Iloehn,  X\  Y . 

James  F.  Harrington.  N.  J . 

John  It.  Lander.  X’.  J . 

Laywell  Poultry  Farm.  Conn . 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J . 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Merrythouglit  Farm,  Conn . 

H.  li.  Myers,  XL  J . 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Oakland  Farm,  N.  J . 

Miss  Anna  C.  Parr.v,  Pa . 

r.  G.  Platt.  Pa . 

Eiverside  Egg  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Jo.seph  H.  Ralston,  N.  J . 

Shadowbrook  Farm.  Conn . 

Sloan’s  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

I'lnehurst  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

Herman  F.  Sender,  N.  J . 

A.  E.  Spear,  N.  J . 

Sunnybrook  Farm.  N.  J . 

Tenacre  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Tom’s  Poultry  Wrm,  N.  J . 

Training  School.  N.  J . 

J.  Percy  Van  Zandt,  N.  J . 

Shurts  &  Voegtlen,  N.  J . 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  J . 

White  House  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.... 

W.  K.  Wixson,  Pa . 

Willanna  Farm,  N.  J . 

Woodland  Farms,  N.  J . 

S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns. 

H.  G.  Richardson,  N.  J . 

Itomy  Singer,  N.  J . 

Monmouth  Farms,  N.  J . 

S.  C.  Black  Leghorns. 

E.  Hampton,  N.  J . 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J . 

Sunny  Acres,  N.  J . . . 


Totals 


50 

846 

24 

423 

23 

5S4 

3U 

SfiO 

42 

774 

41 

729 

50 

738 

41 

730 

,52 

991 

42 

1104 

21 

000 

49 

1000 

39 

1100 

52 

1(186 

62 

095 

40 

1009 

3; 

805 

47 

859 

48 

842 

40 

807 

55 

872 

61 

983 

52 

812 

49 

932 

51 

1009 

45 

919 

51 

695 

49 

792 

29 

895 

45 

809 

45 

1060 

40 

700 

54 

1087 

39 

719 

49 

812 

48 

992 

60 

900 

49 

958 

51 

792 

44 

930 

51 

927 

44 

906 

61 

813 

31 

672 

49 

831 

61 

945 

64 

1049 

61 

901 

44 

889 

66 

838 

61 

772 

45 

996 

52 

909 

63 

906 

43 

649 

47 

715 

61 

969 

47 

822 

68 

1240 

53 

11'23 

63 

951 

26 

753 

52 

lr22 

’•.59 

910 

50 

1023 

34 

778 

31 

6.31 

47 

786 

47 

943 

43 

946 

46 

1017 

384 

86262 

Notes  from  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets 

204  Franklin  Street,  NewlYork 

(Continued  from  page  705) 

.S.'{.50  to  $4 ;  Newton  Pippin,  .$4.50  to 
.$7.50;  Rpy,  .$4  to  .$0.,50;  Iloxbury  Rus¬ 
set,  .$2.7.5  to  .$4 ;  Fallawater,  ,$3  to  $4. 

Potatoes  and  Onions. — 'State  pota¬ 
toes,  .$8  to  .$9  per  1G.5-Ib.  bag;  Southern 
and  Bermuda  potatoes  higher,  .$0.50  to 
.''10.50  per  barrel.  Maine,  .$8.7.5  to  .$9 
per  1G5-Ib.  bag.  Bong  Island,  bbl.,  .$9  to 
,$9.50.  Onions — Texas,  crate,  $1.50  to 
•"^2 ;  Bermuda  per  crate,  .$1.05  to  $1.75. 

.Tehsf.y  Asparagus. — ^^$2.50  to  $5  per 
as  to  quality. 

Brax’S. — Market  firm  and  higher. 
Marrow,  per  100  lbs.,  $10  to  $17 ;  pea, 
.''15  to  $10;  red  kidney,  .$15  to  $10; 
white  kidney,  $15  to  $10. 

Honey,  M.m’le  Syi{up  and  ^Maple 
Stt.ak. — No,  1  (’lover  comb  honey,  per 
pound,  15c  to  10c.  I.ow’or  grades,  14c  to 
1.5c.  Maple  syrup,  $1.10  to  $1.15  per 
gallon.  5laple  sugar,  14c  to  lOe  per 
l)ouud.  If  maple  sugar  or  synip  is 
scorched  or  burned  in  making,  will  sell 
low'er. 

Hides. — Do  not  ship  hides  to  this  De- 
imrtmcnt.  We  have  discontinued  the 
sale  of  them  and  advise  selling  them  to 
your  local  buyer. 


Trespassing  Hens 

I  am  having  trouble  about  my  neigh- 
hoi’s  hens  crossing  the  State  highway 
onto  my  property  and  destroying  crops. 
There  seem  to  be  different  stories  in  re¬ 
gard  to  what  I  can  do.  Some  say  I  can 
f'hoot  and  leave  them,  some  say  shoot 
and  take  back  to  their  owner,  others  say 
to  shoot  the  same  as  wild  fowl  and  keep 
for  own  use.  Can  you  tell  me  how  the 
law  in  this  section  is  iu  regard  to  laws 
concerning  .such?  I.  H.  j. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y, 

This  is  the  meanest  thing  connected 
with  livestock  keeping.  The  hen  will 
scratch  out  more  neighborly  feeling  in 
15  miiuiti's  than  a  first-class  cooper.ative 
society  can  build  up  in  15  years.  There 
is  no  special  law  for  the  hen.  She 
stands  on  the  same  footing  as  any  other 
trespassing  animal,  except  that  she  can 
do  more  damage.  I.egally  about  all  that 
eould  he  done  would  be  to  bring  suit 
jigainst  the  owner  of  the  hen  for  dam¬ 
ages.  That  would  be  nonsense,  because 
it  would  he  almost  impossible  to  tell  how 
much  damage  the  hen  had  done.  One  of 
the  best  plans  is  to  entice  the  hens  into 


a  house  or  yard  and  shut  them  up.  You 
can  keep  their  eggs  so  long  as  they  are 
laying  freely.  The  owner  cannot  come 
on  your  property  to  get  them  without 
making  himself  liable  for  trespass,  and 
he  would  certainly  have  more  than  the 
ordinary  nerve  to  come  after  them  iu  any 
.went  without  paying  for  the  damage. 

t$ome  people  keep  a  smart  little  dog 
like  one  of  the  smaller  terriers,  and 
train  him  to  drive  the  hens  away.  Un¬ 
der  the  new  dog  law  of  New  York,  how- 
('V('r,  it  is  probable  that  this  work  would 
not  he  permitted.  Ih’obably  the  major¬ 
ity  of  people  stand  it  as  long  as  they 
can.  c.nd  then  shoot  the  hens.  They 
wait  until  they  catch  the  hen  actually 
at  woi’k  scratching  and  doing  damage. 
Then  they  shoot  her  and  throw  the  car¬ 
cass  over  the  fence  on  to  the  property 
of  the  owiK'r.  You  have  uo  right  to 
shoot  and  oat  these  hens  on  the  theory 
that  they  are  wild  animals,  and  when 
you  do  .shoot  them  you  must  assume  the 
responsibility  for  doing  so.  In  many 
cases  the  owner  will  come  over  on  to 
your  farm,  and  if  he  is  big  enough,  take 
personal  satisfaction  out  of  you ;  or 
what  would  he  worse,  his  wife  may  come 
to  the  line  fence  and  state  her  opinion  of 
you  in  a  few  well-choseii  words.  All 
that  the  owner  eould  legally  do  beside  en¬ 
gaging  in  .some  vocal  or  fistic  encounter, 
would  be  to  sue  you  for  the  value  of  the 
hens  you  have  shot,  and  in  that  event  you 
can  get  hack  at  him  by  suing  for  the 
damage  which  the  hens  have  done.  The 
whole  thing  is  unsatisfactory,  and  often 
becomes  petty  and  childish,  and  very  hard 
to  settle.  No  man  who  really  cares  for 
the  rights  of  his  neighbors  will  permit 
the  hens  to  run  at  large  so  as  to  do  this 
damage,  yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  in¬ 
duce  otherwise  good  citizens  to  under¬ 
stand  how  the  claws  of  a  hen  are  worse 
than  tho.se  of  a  tiger  in  tearing  friend¬ 
ship  apart.  The  hen,  however,  is  not 
as  bad  as  the  rooster.  He  not  only 
scratches  up  your  valuable  plants  in  or¬ 
der  to  pay  his  attentions  to  the  hen.s, 
but  he  celebrates  the  rising  sun  under 
your  window,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  a 
great  majority  of  our  modern  citizens 
regard  the  period  of  time  up  to  7  o’clock 
in  the  morning  as  the  best  time  for 
sleeping.  Not  long  ago  we  had  a  ques¬ 
tion  from  a  minister  who  wanted  to 
know  how  to  muzzle  his  roost.'r,  and 
there  are  many  otliers  in  the  same  boat. 
We  have  a  friend  who  went  down  td  a 
quiet  town  in  Pennsylvania,  with  nerves 
all  unstrung  from  the  grind  of  city  life. 
A  nurse  c.arcd  for  her  kindly  and  well. 
Every  morning  the  nurse  approached  her 
with  a  local  expression,  “Do  you  feel  for 
anything  this  morning?”  meaning  to  ask 
if  there  was  anything  in  particular  she 
preferred  for  breakfast.  One  morning, 
about  five  o’clock,  a  strong,  full-throated, 
R.  I.  Red  rooster  appeared  under  the 
window  of  this  sick  woman  and  poured 
out  his  heart  at  frequent  intervals.  He 
was  a  splendid  singer  in  his  place,  hut 
that  place  should  have  been  two  miles 
away.  Later  on  the  nurse  appeared  and 
asked  her  usual  question,  “Do  you  feel 
for  anything  this  morning?”  The  sick 
woman  promptly  replied,  ‘Wes,  I  feel  for 
that  rooster,  well  roasted  and  served 
with  hot  gravy.”  There  are  many  of 
us  who  would  express  the  same  wish. 


Ailing  Fowls 

I  bought  six  3015  pullets  and  six  3910 
birds,  also  a  fine  male  bird.  I  feed 
boiled  oats  iu  the  morning,  at  noon  po¬ 
tato  parings  and  apples  chopiied,  also 
one-half  ounce  green  ground  bone  for 
each  bird  ;  at  night  a  full  feed  of  whole 
eorn.  The  drinking  dishes  are  thorough¬ 
ly  scalded  every  day.  I  lost  one  hen  witli 
bowel  trouble,  had  another  which  seemed 
to  be  all  stuffed  up.  I  cured  her  with 
Epsom  salts  and  i)aregoric.  Now  I  find 
another  of  the  two-year-olds  has  a 
crooked  ncek,  it  is  stiff  as  a  stick ;  the 
wattles  and  comb  are  hot  and  feverish. 
She  can  hold  her  head  all  right  but  seems 
to  get  excited  and  turns  it  completely  up¬ 
side  down  with  the  neck  all  twisted.  I 
have  given  charcoal,  stilphur  and  grit, 
with  oy.ster  shells.  This  hen  lays  every 
day.  What  can  I  do  for  her,  and  what 
is  the  cause?  f.  L.  w. 

Maine. 

Give  this  hen  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cas¬ 
tor  oil  administered  in  such  a  way  as  to 
get  the  bulk  of  it  down  the  inside  of  the 
neck  rather  than  the  outside  and  look 
carefully  to  the  condition  of  all  the  food 
given  or  to  which  the  fowls  might  get  ac¬ 
cess,  The  symptoms  indicate  poisoning 
by  musty  or  spoiled  food  of  some  kind, 
possibly  picked  up  on  the  premises  if  the 
fowls  have  their  liberty.  m.  b.  d. 


QUALITY  and  SERVICE 

The  broad  demand  for  Kerr’s  Baby  Chicks  is  the  result  of  A-1  quality  stock  and 
intelligent,  careful  service  to  every  customer. 

THE  FAMOUS  KERR  CHICK 

will  please  and  satisfy  you.  They  come  from  vigorous,  healthy,  bred-to-lay  flocks, 
are  properly  hatched  in  modern  incubators  operated  by  experts.  That  is  why  they 
live  and  grow.  We  are  now  sliipping  15,000  to  20,000  each  week. 


Terms  Cash  with  order.  Cnn  not  ship  C.  O.  D.,  but  will  Kunrantco  to  deliver  the  chicks  in  first-clas# 
condition.  If  any  are  dead  upon  arrival  will  refund  your  money  or  replace  them  free  of  charge. 

To  be  sure  of  getting  Kerr’s  Top  Notch  Quality  Chicks  order  now-~CATALOGUE  FREE. 


Sox  2 


TWENTY  THOUSAND  ready  for  SHIPMENT  May  21st,  24th,  28th 


S.  0.  'White  Legrhorns  . 

Barred  Rocks  . 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . . . . 
White  Plymouth  Rocks 


25  Chicks 

60  Chicks 

$3.50 

1  $6.00 

4.25 

7.50 

4,25 

1  7.50 

5.50 

1  10.00 

100  Chicks 
$12.00 
15.00 
15.00 
20.00 


A.  B.  HALL’S  LAYING  CONTEST  LEGHORNS 


1916  pen  held  4th  I.e(rhorn  place  with  total  1  epjrs. 

Biee. . 


May  and  June. 


1917  pen  100  CRgs  ahead  of  1916.  BABY  <’III('KS,  »16,  lOO; 


pen 

eediiiK  Stock— Males,  16 j  Females, t3.  A.  B.  BALL,  tVallinKford,  Conn. 


t^jmM 

GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  jtardner’s  bipr  questions; 

How  can  1  trrow  plenty  of  fresh 
vegetables  with  my  limited  time? 

How  can  I  avoid  backache  and 
drudgery  ?  Use 

IRON  AGE  SS 

Do  the  work  ton  times  faster  than 
the  old-fashioned  too.s.  A  woman, 
boy  or  girl  can  push  one.  .38  com¬ 
binations — easily  adjusted.  Light, 
strong  and  durable.  Prices,  $3.:  ' 
to  $15.00.  Will  help  you  to 
cut  the  high 
cost  of 
living. 

Write  U3  I 
for  free 
booklet 
today. 

Bateman M’FgCo.. Box  2G.  ,Grenloc1i.N.J. 


Ask  for  Cat¬ 
alog  No.  274. 

The  apodal 
shapo  tooth  cut 
the  woods  close 
to  tho  hill  and 
do  not  cover 
tho  crop  with 
earth.  40  years 
actual  service. 

Real  wheel  furnished  If  desired. 


For 
Sale — 


Bourbon  Red  Turkey  Eggs  HOKMNti,  tieuesso.  Pa.,  >o.  1 
Pplfin  r>iirlc  Foffq 

MT  CKIU  J^UCK  2-.ggS  REGER  FRUIT  FARMS.  Flanders,  M.  J. 

White  Guineas  Eggs  ^b 


oiiMoinville,  New  York 


20  Fine  White  Holland  Turkey  Hens 

at  five  doll.ars  each.  Eggs  at  30c.  each. 


H,  W,  ANDERSON 


Stewartstown,  Pa. 


Improved  Parcel 
Post  Egg  Boxes 

New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 
Leg  Bands - Oats  Sprouters 

_  Catalog  Free  on  Request  _ 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  4S  Hairisou  Street,  New' York 


CUP  YOUR  WEEDS 

’with  a  COLT 
Wood  Beam 
Cultivator 


BATAVIA  CLAMP  COMPANY,  215  Center  St.,  Batavia,  N.Y. 

viKrDT  Dun  rrro.  reduchonfor 
V  IdLK  1  KLU  Llibo  may  and  June 

Eggs  from  Sjiocial  Pen  of  Vibert’g  S.  C. 

Keds,  raised  direct  f  l  om  'Vibert’s  Reds  of 
2.54-271  ti-ap-nest  records.  S3  per  15. 

OVERBROOK  POULTRY  FARM.  Marlborauah-on-Hudsan.  N.Y. 

MAHOGANY  STRAIN  REDS 

Single  combs  only.  For  years  I  h.ave  selected  Fall 
and  VVinter  layers  for  breeders,  mated  to  richMalio:;- 
any-colored  males.  Et’gs  from  utility  matings,®  1.60 
-ler  1.5;  S4por5():  per  100.  Write  for  circular. 

'  Q,uackenbush.  Box  400.  Darien,  Conn. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  n  ^w  y  o  r'k  I  h  o  w  s 

two  consecutive  years.  High-grade  utility  breeding 
stock,  also  eggs  frir  hatching.  Send  for  circular. 
MAPLECKOFT  FAKAIS,  Box  R,  PawHng,N.Y. 

R  P  R  I  RFn^^Bred-to-L.ay.  Blue  Rib- 

vrinners  Hagerstown, 
Wilmington,  etc.  Eggs,  $1.25  per  15.  Free  Booklet. 
W.  G.  HORNER,  Desk  B,  Catalpa  Poultry  Farm,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Selected  Pens  of  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

10  pullets,  1  cockerel  -  -  S«30 

GARTHMYL  POULTRY  FARM  •  Williamstown,  Masi. 

PHirif  PRICES.  Bred  to  lay  stock. 

^***^**’‘^  Rockund  Red, 14c.  White  Leghorns,  11c. 
Prompt  delivery  each  week.  Send  us  your  order. 
E.  K.  Hummer  &  Co.,  R.  D.  A,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

GiantBronzeTurkeyEggs  Jand  whueRocIi 

Eggs,$lperl6.  Shropshire  Sheep.  H.J.VanDyke.GsItysburg.Pa. 

FOR  SALE— Three  Yoiinsr  BRONZE  TOM  TUBKEYS 

Splendid  birds.  $4  each.  RouGHLANDS,WASinxGToN,  Con.v. 


Baby 

Chicks 


S*  C*  IV.  Leghorns 
R.&S.C.R.I.Reds 
B.  Rocks 


PUREBRED. 
*  Strong,  Livable. 
From  heavy -laying, 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

Wesley  Grinnell 

Sod  us,  N.  Y. 


LADY  BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

fePKOlAIj.  Direct  Imported  Enclish  trap-nested 
stock.  308-egg  record  pullet  year;  289-egg  record  sec¬ 
ond  year.  Hatching  eggs  now  ready.  and  per 
sotting;  andlSlQ  per  100,  according  to  record, 
featistaction  guaranteed.  P.  F.  Rafferty,  Marlboro. Mass, 


CHICKS-EGGS 


S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

_  EXCLUSIVELY 

We  use  2-year-old  breeders  that  have  been  bred  for 
size,  vigor  and  heavy  production  of  large,  white 
eggs.  Winners  at  Hagerstown  and  Frederick. 
Chicks  12 cents.  Eggs,  $1  per  15.  Booking  orders  for 
delivery  May  23rd  and  30th,  Full  count,  safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  WHITE  FEATHElt 
ECti  EAKM,  W.  H.  EARNSHAW,  Hagerstown,  Md, 

200  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

$1  Each;  all  laying.  Wm.  Terry,  R.  2,  Da  Costa,  N.  J. 

Buck’s  Barred  Rocks 

Get  in  right  with  the  birds  that  lay  and  win.  Look 
up  pen  No.  1  in  Vineland  International  egg  laving 
'■>nd  breeding  contest,  and  start  right.  Eggs,  S2.50  for 
la;  $10 per  100.  Gahret  W.  Buck. Cor.TS  Nkck, N.  J. 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS 

*1  per  15;  $3.50  per  100. 

Brockportf  N.  V. 


utility  bred. 

B.  H,  HEIVIOiy 


w 


inner  Firsts, 


oiids 

FAKLEY  POKTEK 


specials.  Barred  Rocks, 
Rochester,  1917.  Two  firsts,  foursec- 
flve  speci.-ils,  1910.  15  Eggs,  $2;  100,  $10. 

Sodus,  New  York 


Tp'XrLeghornPullets 

$6.  Duroc-Jei-sey  pig.s,  $7. 


Trap-nested,  heavy  laying 
stuck, "Scaiul  $1.  Collie  pups, 
ALTAVISFA  FARM,  Darlinglon,  Md. 


Buff  Wyandotte  EggsForSale 

Carefully  bred  for  seventeen  years,  I’ure  blood, 
free  range;  he.autiful  color;  healthy.  $1  per  15:  $1.75 
per  30;  $5  per  100.  Chas.  I.  Miller,  R.F.  0.  No.  1, Hudson, N.Y. 


The  Gasoline 
Engine  on 
The  Farm 


Xeno  W.  Putnam 


Jfs  Operation 
Repair  and 
Uses 


530  Pages.  Nearly 
180  Engravings 


Tliis  is 
tho  kind 
of  a  book  ' 
every  far¬ 
mer  will  ap-' 
predate ; 
every  f  a  r  m  ' 
homo  ought  1 
have.  Includes 
selecting  the 
most  suitable 
engine  for  farm  work,  its  most  convenient  and  ef¬ 
ficient  installation,  with  chapters  on  troubles,  their 
remedies,  and  how  to  avoid  them.  Tlie  care  and 
management  of  the  farm  tractor  in  plowing,  har¬ 
rowing,  harvesting  and  road  grading  are  fully  cov¬ 
ered:  also  plain  directions  are  given  for  handiing  tho 
tractor  on  tho  road. 

This  book  will  be  sent  to  any  address  prepaid  for 
sending  us  Two  New  Y  arly  Subscriptions  or  Four 
Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions  or  One  New  Yearly 
Subscription  and  Two  Renewal  Subscriptions. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.Y. 
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Wliat  do  you  know  about  tho  Arin- 
stroiiR  Hiiliber  ('o..  llN  Adams  St..  A’ow- 
.irk.  X.  .7.V  I  am  oflVml  tiros  and  tubes 
at  a  di.s.-<mnt  of  .‘{0%  ;  otKMbmile  Kuaran- 
tei‘,  also  2r)(H>  miles.  'I'o  get  this  dis- 
«‘ount  I  must  buy  2b  shares  of  stock  in 
tin*  fomi>any  at  $10  a  shart*.  ami  then 
I  receive  :in  owner’s  certili<-ate  which  en¬ 
titles  me  to  jturchase  the  tires  and  tubes 
at  the  discount  mentioned.  If  you  think 
it  till  right  I  could  s.-ive  on  my  iturcluises. 

1  Jim  !i  suliscriber  for  severjil  years  and 
read  with  great  interest  your  reports  on 
concerns,  and  I  have  saved  some  from 
\our  itdvice.  V.  s. 

I’ennsylvania. 

I’his  proposition  to  .sell  tires  at  •‘’0% 
t'.iscount  we  regard  in  the  light  of  a 
“bait"  to  .sell  the  20  slnires  of  stock.  ,\ny 
offer  of  goods  at  a  discount  with  a 
stock-.selling  or  “membership"  .string  to 
it,  can  be  safely  passed  by.  The  e,\per- 
ience  of  the  public  with  hundri'ds  of  such 
schemes  e.stablishes  the  soundne.s.s  of  this 
.■idvice  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Enclosed  find  some  letters  from  Gray 
A  Gompany,  ■Cincinnati,  Ohio,  about  an 
outfit  I  bought  from  them,  returning  part 
of  it.  I  was  out  West  when  those  peo- 
ide  pronii.sed  to  teach  me  the  plating 
business.  All  they  wanted  was  more 
money  for  bigger  outfits,  so  I  decided  to 
shij)  it  back  and  take  my  medicine  with¬ 
out  cure  at  $n0.  This  was  in  Octobi*!'. 
loin.  In  .Tanuary,  I'.GG,  I  came  East 
to  try  farming.  Passing  Cincinnati  I 
went  to  this  concern  to  see  what  they 
would  do.  They  told  me  I  would  get  a 
check  for  all  the  outfit  was  worth  as 
soon  as  it  cjime  in  their  hands.  I  Imve 
written  them  several  times,  and  my  let¬ 
ters  lmv(“  been  ignored.  P. 

Maryland. 

Gray  &  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  above  letter  are  old  of¬ 
fenders.  Our  records  will  show  we  have 
comiihiiuts  from  customers  well  nigh  20 
years  back.  The  exi>erience  of  tho.se  tak¬ 
ing  up  the  work  1ms  been  tlnit  the  plat¬ 
ing  oi'.tfit  is  not  ])riicticable  in  the  hands 
of  those  not  experienced  in  the  work,  at 
least  that  the  work  is  not  remunerated 
as  it  is  represented  by  Gray  &  Company, 
with  inducement  to  .sell  their  outfits. 

I  am  Jill  interested  reader  of  ><mr  pa- 
per,  and  think*  tlmt  the  Publisher’s  Desk 
is  !i  great  boon  to  th.*  fiirmers.  I  have 
receiv(*d  severjil  letters  from  !i  .so-called 
Cosmos  i\I)ig!izine.  Some  solicited  stories. 
l»oem.s,  etc.  Others  gave  brilliant  offers 
of  their  paper  and  others,  ranking  the 
sjime.  I  suj)i)ose,  for  certjiin  amounts  of 
money.  The  letterheads  give  Austin 
Zicht  as  one  of  the  assistant  editors.  _  I 
have  read  much  of  Mr.  Zicht’s  writing 
in  reputable  p!ii)ei*s  and  I  Imve  come  to 
Wonder  about  this  Cosmos  Magazine.  It 
is  undoubtedly  a  fake.  A  legitimate 
nuigazine  doesn’t  need  to  jidvertise  for 
nmnu.scripts,  they  get  plenty  as  it  is. 
i  >ne  of  the  letters  r<*ceived  Jilso  st!it<‘S 
tlmt  if  I  hiive  Jiny  .song  poems  to  si'nd 
a  <-.*rriiin  McLean  in  'New  York  i.s  in  the 
iimrket  for  songs,  and  .song  poems.  I 
am  sure  that  he  i.s  Jilso  a  fake,  jind  it 
seems  that  1  re:id  sonu'thing  about  him 
once  before  in  '^I'ltK  R.  N.-Y.  If  the 
whuh*  scheme  is  ii  fake  why  ,  is  Mr. 
Zicht’s  imme  connectc'd  with  it,  or  is  he 
in  with  the  .scheme  deliberatt'ly. 

Ohio.  It.  X.  B. 

'I'he  ]d;in  of  The  C(»smo.s  Mjigazine 
.scans  to  be  about  as  follows:  When  the 
nmnnscriiit  is  ri'cc'ived  the  author  is  no- 
tifii'd  that  the  story  is  not  suited  to  the 
m.igjizine,  but  the  suggi'stion  i.s  nmd<* 
that  the  story  might  be  dis|)osed 
of  to  .some  other  jmbliciition  ;it  a  good 
tigure.  Only  a  dollar  i.s  tasked  t*)  cover 
expenses  of  marketing  the  story.  If  this 
simill  amount  is  sent  jterlmps  the  Cosmos 
Magiizine  people  would  find  some  other 
pretext  for  asking  for  further  remit¬ 
tance.  Mr.  McLean  rt'ferred  to  might 
<*ome  in  handy  at  this  juncture.  Writers 
should  be  very  cautious  about  .sending 
money  to  any  of  the  schemes  promising  to 
market  .stories,  songs,  etc. 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  if  the  Chicago 
Portniit  Co.,  Chicago,  is  reliable?  They 
have  their  home  on  Wabash  Avenue,  and 
they  Imve  a  couple  of  slick-looking  young 
men  canvassing  this  tendtory  now,  gath¬ 
ering  up  pictures  to  enlarge,  but  they 
said  this  was  their  advertising  trip,  and 
tlmt  they  would  furnish  me  an  enlarged 
jiictnre  for  $2.50  this  trip,  but  that  the 
lu'ice  would  be  $8.'50  their  next  trip. 
They  wjinted  my  wife  and  me  to  draw  our 
luck  from  a  i)Jickage  of  envelopes  they 
carried  with  them,  but  we  refused,  as 
they  had  the  wrong  earmarks  to  suit  me. 
They  said  they  had  )iot  hejird  of  The 
R.  N.-Y..  so  I  gave  them  a  copy  to  read. 

Virginia.  A.  E.  N. 

We  have  wjirned  our  people  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  t'nvelope  .schemo  described 
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abf>ve.  It  is  merely  a  decei)tion  to  lead 
the  i»ersou  drjiwiug  the  “lucky’’  envel¬ 
ope  to  believe  that  he  or  she  can  get  an 
.88. ,50  j)icture  for  .$2. .50.  No  one  should 
have  any  delusions  that  the  .$2, .,50  is  not 
a  good  big  jnace  for  the  class  of  i)icture 
tlmt  will  b<*  delivered.  Another  scheme 
of  the  ])ortrait  conqmnies  is  when  th** 
])ictnre  is  delivered  to  try  to  induce  the 
customer  to  pay  an  exorbitjint  price  for 
a  cheaj)  frame  and  glass  to  frame  the 
picture.  We  want  all  our  peojde  to  un¬ 
derstand  these  .schemes  thoroughly  in  or¬ 
der  that  they  m:iy  not  be  deceived  by 
thenu 


Ilei-e  is.  I  believe,  a  new  one:  if  worth 
while  warn  The  R.  N.-Y.  family  to  look 
out.  A  gift  of  ,$110  might  be  a  lame 
horse.  I  don’t  bite  on  wluit  looks  so 
much  like  sucker  bait.  M.  Tt.  n. 

New  York. 


A  form  letter  of  1*.  A.  Starck  Piano 
( 'o..  Chicago,  makes  the  offei'  of  “.$110 
l)r(>sent  R)r  some  one"  on  the  gi'ounds 
that  one  of  their  iiianos  Inui  la'en  shij)ped 
to  a  j)urchaser  in  M.  II.  D.’s  vicinity  who 
is  unabh*  to  k<*ep  it  owing  to  unfortun¬ 
ate  (‘ii'cumstiinces.  Tin*  ]ii;ino  comi)iiny 
is  well  rated  and  seems  to  he  a  substan¬ 
tial  business  hoiisf*.  The  offer  and  the 
Ijretext  for  making  it  is  a  form  of  “suck¬ 
er  bait"  employed  usually  b.v  hous<*s  of 
little  or  fimuicial  resimnsibility.  Cleve- 
hind  pjiint  and  oil  concei-ns  have  been  , 
notable  offend(*rs  in  this  lim*  of  <lecep-  I 
riot).  Evidently  many  jjcoide  :ire  de- 
c(*ived  by  such  off<*rs.  otherwise  this  foian 
of  humbugg(*ry  woidd  become  uni)o)iuliir.  ; 
We  desii*e  rejiders  of  Publisher’s  Desk  i 
to  use  th(*ir  infiuen<*<‘  to  discourage  in  ^ 
<*very  })ossibh'  w:iy  all  d(*ceptive  ])rjic-  I 
tices  of  this  kind. 


iliiil 


May  lb,  I'.M' 


hJ-  > 


Where  concrete  floors  and  partitions  are  used,  there  you  will 
find  healthy,  profitable  hogs. 


Give  Your  Hogs  a  Chance 


There  is  only  one  way  to  raise  healthy,  profitable 
hogs  —  You  must  protect  them  against  disease. 


It’s  a  waste  of  time  and  money  to  keep  on  dipping  your  hogs  if 
your  hog  pens  and  hog  lot  are  headquarters  for  disease  and  lice. 


Concrete  Floors  Increase  Profits 


Concrete  hog  houses,  concrete  feeding  floors  and  concrete  hog 
wallows  mean  healthy,  money-making  hogs.  Concrete  is  easy  to 
clean  and  to  keep  clean.  Rats,  mice  and  lice  can’t  make  their 
homes  in  it.  Feed  is  not  wasted  by  being  tramped  into  the  mud. 


They  .sjiy  it  is  better  to  lx*  born  lucky 
111, in  rich.  I  enclose  a  cjii'd  which  is 
“confidentiid.”  showing  price  list  of 
tires  gujirant(*ed  4.000  miles,  sent  to  me 
b.v  A.  C.  Bidwell  'I’ire  Co.,  027  Main 
St.,  P.ufl'jilo,  N.  Y.  Perlmjis  I  might 
have  “bit"  :it  this  if  I  had  not  been  a 
subscriber  to  The  R.  N.-V.  I  r<*f<'i'red 
back  to  the  copy  of  Ajiril  14,  ,1017,  and 
find  whei-e  a  ])ip(*e  of  cori'uidion  mimed 
Ridwell  was  ■fined  quite  some  coin  for 
hi.s  pi'rfidy,  the  initijils  being  the  same 
as  above.  1  send  this  .so  that  you  may 
warn  readers  if  he  is  tin*  .same  party. 

Virginia.  (J.  w.  B. 


The  materials  for  concrete  are  easily  and  cheaply  obtained.  You 
can  get  the  portland  cement  from  your  dealer.  You  can  probably 
find  the  sand  and  pebbles  on  your  farm  or  nearby. 

Concrete  for  farm  uses  is  the  same  material  as  that  used  for  con¬ 
crete  roads,  bridges,  dams,  foundations  and  important  engineering 
works  where  strength,  permanence  and  economy  are  desired. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  Bulletin  No.  137.  It  will  tell 
you  how  to  build  floors  for  hog  houses  and  barns, 
feeding  floors  and  concrete  walks.  It  is  free. 


This  is  no  doubt  the  s.-ime  Ridwell  of 
Intermit  iomil  Automobile  Le.igue  fume 
of  Ruff.-ilo,  N.  Y.  I’he  curd  offers  con¬ 
fidential  jirice  list  of  automobile  tires  jit 
25  per  cent.  di.s<*ount.  which  is  sufficient 
to  Wiirrjint  ji  w.-iruing  to  our  subscribers 
to  beware  of  the  company.  Cut  price 
tire  ofT«*rs  invariably  jirove  :i  delusion 
and  Ji  snare. 


The  Spring  of  101.5,  about  Efister 
time,  I  .sent  ,$1.50  and  some  handwork  to 
Mrs.  S.  II.  .Tayne.s.  554  E.  Genesee  St., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  She  claimed  to  run  a 
woman’s  exchange,  so  my  daughter  and  I 
expected  from  her  letters  to  be  able  to 
earn  good  numey  all  Summer  and  Win¬ 
ter  making  fancy  work.  We  were  to 
pay  her  $1.50  for  her  right  to  sell  and 
she  was  to  have  10  per  cent.  She  makes 
many  different  excuses  for  not  settling  I 
with  us,  but  keeps  asking  for  more ! 
goods,  so  we  have  been  trying  to  get  the  1 
things  biick.  They  are  worth  $.2.50  and  ' 
th(‘  $1.,50  we  sent  should  be  returned. 
Can  you  help  us?  mbs.  .v.  w. 

New  York. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 


AI'LANTA 
Hurt  lioildinK 
CHICAGO 

111  West  Washington  Street 
DALLAS 

Southwestern  Life  Buildinc 
DENVER 

Ideal  Cement  Building 


Offices  at 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Merchants  Bank  Buililinii 
KANSAS  CITY 
Rialto  BuildinK 
MILWAUKEE 
First  National  Bank  Bnildin« 
NEW  YORK 
101  P.irk  Avenue 
PARKERSBURG 
Union  Trust  Building 


PITTSBURGH 
Farmers  Bank  Buililin.' 
SALT  LAKE  CITY 
Kearn.s  BuildinK 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
Rialto  Building 
SEATTLE 

Northern  Bunk  &  Trust  Bldit 


CONCRETE  FOR  PERMANENCE 


lllllllll 


BAD  SILAGE  in  a  GOOD  SILO 


Is  caused  by  the  silo  filler  macerating  the  com 
instead  of  CUTTING  it.  thereby  creating  air 
pockets  and  fireventing  proper  settling.  To  be 
assured  of  GOOD  SILAGE  fill  your  silo  with  a 


oriQQ ensilage  cutter 

,  and  SILO  FILLER 


■■illis 


We  received  the  above  complaint  and  ■ 
after  considerable  correspondence  the  i 
subscriber  writes  as  follows: 


After  quite  a  hit  of  letter  writing 
Mrs.  .Tayne.s,  554  Geiu'see  Ht.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  has  finally  sent  the  goods ;  that  is, 
what  wii.s  left.  In  one  letter  she  said  she 
had  lost  the  name  ofl‘,  and  for  me  to  de¬ 
scribe  them  again,  which  I  hiid  been  do¬ 
ing  for  months.  Then  the  reply  came 
the  doily  had  been  stolen,  hut  she  would 
replace  it  .so  she  at  last  .sent  them.  The 
doily  was  a  cheap  affair.  The  fancy 
apron  was  worn  badly,  so  that  it  is  of 
no  use  to  us.  She  sent  a  tatting  collar 
that  was  not  ours,  which  we  returned  to 
her  as  ours  came  all  right.  We  are  still 
out  our  .$L.50,  .so  taken  all  together  it  was 
a  dear  dejil.  Thank  you  ever  so  much 
for  your  help,  as  I  would  never  have  got 
what  we  did  if  you  had  not  taken  it  in 
hand.  MRS.  A.  w. 

New  York. 


I;  II  K 


Furnished  for  individual  or  com¬ 
pany  requirements. 

No.  30—4  to  6  H.P.  Gasoline 
No.  40-6  to  8  H.P. 

No.  50-8  to  10  H.P.  “ 

No.  60-12  to  15  H.P.  *’ 
Conservative  capacity  1  ton j^r 
hour  per  horsepower  at  LOW 
SPEED.  No  Silo  too  high  for  the 
ROSS  as  Mr.  E.  E.  Heckman.  Sal- 
ona,  Pa.  says:-  "Will  your  Cylin¬ 
der  type  machine  fill  a  108  ft.  Silo 
as  easily  as  your  No.  60?  Your 
No.  60  has  the  windiest  blower  I 
ever  saw.” 

Exclusive  features  that  prove 
the  superiority  of  the  ROSS  fully 

explained  in  Catalog.  The  USERS  of 
ROSS  Silo  Fillers  for  the  past  67  years 
ere  our  references.  Our  Catalog  is  of 
great  assistance  in  selecting  a  Silo 
Filler  and  Ensilage  Cutter.  Investigate 
tlie  ROSS  before  you  buy  elsewhere  and 
avoid  regrets  thereafter.  FULLY 
guaranteed.  Manufactured  by 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  COMPANY 
113  Springfield,  Ohio 


You  have  your 
own  ideas  about  a  silo 
filler— and  the  Blizzard  will 
meet  them.  Your  small  farm 
engine  will  furnish  plenty  of  power. 
A  bigger  engine  and  bigger  cutter 
will  provide  almost  unlimited  capacity. 
Capacity  for  capacity,  mini-  ^ 

mum  power  is  re¬ 
quired  with  a 


Bos : 


lii'SH' 


We  have  had  repeated  complaints 
about  Mrs.  .Tjiynes’  methods,  and  print 
this  history  for  tiie  benefit  of  those  read¬ 
ers  who  may  he  temrted  to  send  her 
goods. 


ilo.NAr.i)  IMcKelvix  (to  his  minister i  : 
"I’m  giien  to  mak  a  ])ilgrim:ige  to  the 
iloiy  T.and,  an’  while  I’m  (here  I’ll  say 
the  'Fen  ('ommandments  jijoud  frae  the 
top  o’  Mount  Sinai."  Minister:  “Donald, 
tak'  my  advice  I  Bide  at  homo  and  keep 
them  !’’ — ^Melhourne  I.eader. 


before  you  buy  write  Pon 

NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
^  *~UARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 
SILOS 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hooPT* 
continuous  open-door  front— air-tight  door  and  pep 
•nanent  ladd—  fr-  -ome  of  ft-o  fo-if.ires.  Th* 

TntrrunMonal  Silo  Co.,  113  Flood  nidg.  Mcadrllle,  Pa 


It’s  simple  in 
construction, 
operation,  adjustment 
Steady  as  a  clock.  Fills  highest  silos 
easily.  Cuts  evenly.  Regular  ■work 
eater.  Thoroughly  well  built.  Parts 
of  wear  replaceable.  Practically  un¬ 
wear-out-able.  First  machines  still 
running.  Get  your  Blizzard  this  year. 

WRITE  FOR  LATEST  CATALOG 
— It’s  a  book  every  silo  owner  should 
have.  "Explains  the  different  principles  of 
building  silo  fillers  and  describes  the  Blizzard 
in  detail,  including  new  double  feed  models. ! 
THE  JOS.  DICK  MFfi.  CO.,  Box  206  Canton,  OWoj 


'^5;i*Extension  Roof  tife 


Untdilia  Silos;  ? 
A  r e  T  r  usf  wbrthii 


F^hey  preserve  silag'e  perfectly.  Exclusive  fea¬ 
tures  which  make  them  famous  for  simplicity, 
durability  and  convenience  explained  in  well 
illustrated  catalog.  Send  for  tarly  order  dis¬ 
counts  and  agency  offer, 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


Globe  Silo  means 


An  evolnsivf*  .adv.-intagf  found  in 
no  Ollier  ^*ta^■t*  i-ilo  nmde;  Five 
feof  more  capacity  with  >.anie 
lieighi,  for  .'•nine  nioney.  Ollier 
exclusive  points  you  slioulU  know 
about  before  tleciding.  Send 
for  ill  formation  and 
SAVE  MONEY  NOW 

Biff  8p«*cial  cash  and  early  shipment 
discounts.  Write  at  once  to 

GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

2-12  Willow  St.  Sidney,  N.  Y. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


(f’oiitimii'd  I'rijin  pasf'  73d) 
HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  22  00  @23  00 

No.  2 . . . 19  00  @2100 

No.  3  . 16  00  @18  00 

Clover  mixed . 15  00  @‘20  00 

Straw,  Uye . 13  00  @14  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat.  No.  1.  Northern  .Spring .  3  03  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  1  77  @  1  76 

Flour,  carlots.  at  N.V.  bbl . 13  50  @1600 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu.sh .  77  @  7S 

Kye,  free  from  onion .  2  00  @2  25 

FEED. 

City  Hr:in  .  46  00  @  48  00 

.Vliddlings...  .  49  00  @  51  00 

Red  Dog .  .53  00  @  54  00 

tlorn  Meal  .  52  00  @  55  00 


UFTAIT,  I’RICI'S  AT  NEW  YORK. 

Tlie.so  are  not  the  higliest  or  lowest  prices 
noted  here,  Imt  ri-present  i)r()duco  of  good  (lual- 
ity  ami  the  inlying  opiiortunities  of  at  leu.st 


liulf  of  Ni‘w  York’s  iiopiilatlon: 

Itutteri  prints  .  46(fi48 

Tub  .  42(f/'4."i 

Eggs  .  40tfi  42 

I’otatoes,  ill .  titn!  7 

l.ettuee,  liead  .  5®  10 

Fowls  .  28®  30 

Itoasting  lieef  . .-...  28®.30 

l.ainh  cliops  . ' .  300(  .32 

Wliite  lieane,  Ib .  20®;2u 


Receipts  at  New  York  during  week  l■nlling 

May  9: 

Rutter,,  lbs .  2,483.940 

Eggs,  dozen  . .  .■),.5.80,0(:0 

Ith'ssed  Poultry,  jiaekages  .  8,717 

Live  Pimltry.  erates  . 8,834 

t’otton,  bales  .  1.5,304 

.\pples,  barrels  .  28.129 

I.emons,  boxes  .  4.371 

tthions,'  saelA;  .  127,374 

ttranges,-  boxes  .  104.029 

Potatoes,  barrels  .  98.031 

Corn,  bush .  494.203 

Hay,  tons  . 4,0.38 

Oats,  bush .  2.9'.t0.il00 

l!ye,  bush .  47. .500 

Wheal.  iiiLsli .  SOO.400 

itosiii,  liarrels  .  16.7.59 

Spirits  'I'urpentiiie,  barrels  .  3.3.53 


CHICAGO  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

Rutter  .  32®  38 

Eggs  .  3il®  32 

Steers  .  9.40®13.70 

Feeders  .  7..50®10.3S 

Calves  .  9.00®14.00 

Sheep  .  10.88®'14.00 

Lambs  .  14..50®18.00 

Hogs  .  I4.6.5®16.00 

Potatoes,  ini .  2. .50®  2.8.5 

.4pples.  bbl .  4.(M)®  O..50 

Live  Fowls  .  22®  23 


Buffalo  Markets 

Oiiion.s  ;h-o  not  now  (iiiotod  above 
i'uf  yellow  iUid  .$’2. No  for  Textis.  Tlie  big 
feceipts  from  Te.xtis  brought  the  price 
down  oil  the  run,  though  sets  are  still 
(|Uoted  at  .$24  iier  bu.  for  fttncy  small. 
Only  new  iiotatoes  .are  now  coming  in 
:md  the  situation  is  said  to  be  easier,  but 
qnotalions  are  still  .$2,7.0  :Hid  .$;b2ri,  with 


farniGi’S  mostly  wondering  where  they  are 
to  get  seed  at  any  price.  The  steady  cold 
weather  has  mostly  prevented  planting, 
fstniwherries  are  down  to  $4  ])er  24-(it. 
crate,  or  20c  per  quart.  >  retail.  They 
come  from  I.ouisiana.  T.  re  is  a  snr- 
Itlns  of  pineapples,  so  that  *fair-sized  ones 
retail  as  low  as  5c  each  and  they  are  not 
over  .$.N.75  by  the  crate.  The  smaller 
(  ;-anges  are  rettiiling  at  2.oc  for  two 
(|tmrts,  and  are  not  over  $N  hy  the  box. 
with  lemons  $4  and  grape  fimit  -$5. 
Limes  are  .$T50  per  100.  Cabbage  slowly 
declines,  now  being  quoted  :it  'i  and  Oc 
(ter  11).,  hut  beans  are  still  .$.'8..50  and  .$11. 
and  apples  are  .$:>.50  and  .$<i.50.  There 
are  no  beans  of  account  olfering,  but 
apples  are  fairly  plenty.  The  big  supply 
of  tispai’iigns  eontiimes.  Big  bunches  of 
medium  grade  retail  for  loc,  the  price 
iter  dozen  for  f.-incy  large  being  .1^2  and 
.SN.25.  ('ncnmbers  retail  for  .5c  up.  the 
dozen  price  not  being  aliove  .$1.25.  Let¬ 
tuce  remains  comiiiirativtdy  high  at  $1 
;nid  .$1.25  per  hamper  for  fine  Sontliern. 
','tber  vegetables  are  mtudi  as  before. 
(Ireeh  beans.  .$2  and  .$.‘1.7.5  iter  hamper; 
beets.  .SOc  per  dozen  bundles;  carrots.  ,$.4 
j  er  bu. ;  celery.  .$‘2  per  Floritht  crate ; 

1  tirsley,  20  and  40e  per  dozen  bunches; 
radishes,  75c  per  dozen  hiindies ; 
spinach.  .$1.50  per  Im. ;  Florida  tomtitoi's. 
.$2.50  and  .$.‘>,.50  per  crate;  yellow  tiir- 
nilts.  .$2.75  and  .$.‘>..50  per  bn.  A  TlnlTalo 
grocer  says  he  p;iys  a  woimui  .$.‘1  per  hn. 
every  other  day  in  th.e  Spring  s-'.-isoii  for 
the  dandelions  she  delivers  to  him.  Tlie 
dandelions  are  of  some  cultivated  vaidety 
jind  are  about  as  white  as  celery. 

Butter  is  ea.sy,  but  the  prices  have  not 
gone  off.  Best  creamery  is  42c;  best 
dairy,  30c ;  crocks,  .‘1.5c  and  .‘i.Nc ;  reno- 
viited,  .30  and  .‘17c.  f'heese  is  firm  at  for¬ 
mer  prices.  ’J.Sc  for  Itest  domestic;  2.5c  and 
20c  for  fair  to  good.  Eggs  are  witlimit 
much  change,  .‘17c  for  white  lieimery,  .‘1.5c 
for  candled.  Boultry  is  steady,  with 
rather  liglit  receipts  of  dressed,  at  .‘!.‘l  and 
•‘Idc  for  frozen  turkey.  23  and  20c  for 
fowl,  20  and  .‘lOc  for  broilers,  33  :ind  34c 
for  capons,  20  and  27<-  for  ducks  and  10 
:Hid  20c  for  geese.  There  is  very  little 
dressed  poultry  offering  and  live  is  so 
sctirce  that  it  now  sells  about  on  a  par 
with  frozen.  Honey  is  one  of  tlie  tdieap 
products,  being  only  10  and  15c  per  lb. 
tind  maple  sugar  is  a  trille  lower.  10  and 
17e  per  lb.,  with  syrup  .$1.1.5  iind  .$1.30 
per  gallon.  ,t.  w.  c. 


Crops  and  Farm  News 

Bran  is  retailing  at  .$‘2..50  iier  hundred 
Ihs. ;  middliii.gs  retailing  at  $2.45  p  r 
hundred  lbs.;  corn,  letailing  at  .$1..‘() 
hti. ;  wheat,  tit  .$3  jier  bu.  'Winter  wlit'at 
hiidly  frozen  out;  gener:il  outlook  jionr. 
cottonseed  mejil.  .$2.10  jior  100  lbs. 

Shenandoah  Co..  \'a.  w.  j.  k. 

Farmers  are  widl  along  with  t’-e  Sn-i-'g 
plowing.  Oats  ;ire  showing  up  nicely, 
very  little  wlieat.  some  looks  well  :u:d 
some  not  so  good.  No  ryt>  is  r.-iised. 
Corn  tind  oats  tire  the  leading  c'-oiis  in 
tills  locality,  most  grain  being  nmrketed. 
Not  much  feeding  of  live  sto(4<  done,  tind 
no  dairying.  Farmers  tire  pa.viiig  for 
liran.  $.50;  middlings,  $00;  tankage,  $.S0. 
Clover  tind  grass  are  slow  on  account  of 
the  cold.  G.  s. 

Henry  Co.,  O. 

This  has  been  a  f:iirl,v  suecessfid  se:t- 
son  with  farmers  in  this  county,  iiroduce 
iteing  high  till  AVinter.  4’lic  tivcrtigc  of  lat- 
tatoes  pliintcd  last  yi'ar  was  smttller  than 
in  previous  years,  tind  yiidd  light ;  rot 
tippeared  in  sections,  :ind  dtunaged  the 
erojis  considerably.  .\t  time  of  digging 
Iirice  paid  by  buyers  were  $1  jier  bn., 
later  went  to  .$1..50.  Most  farmers  sold 
at  the  .$2  mark,  went  as  high  as  .$3  during 
the  AVinter.  Otits  were  light,  but  bousetl 
in  tine  condition,  are  (pioted  at  S.Sc  per 
32  lbs.  Hay  crop  good,  best  for  year.s 
I>ast,  and  pastures  were  at  their  best  all 
Summer,  which  helped  the  dtiiry  farmers 
considerable.  Hay  at  barns  can  be  bought 
for  .$12  to  .$14  )ier  ton  loose.  Apjtle  crop 
light,  bnt  Wits  bed  ter  in  some  .sections ; 
Itriee  has  been  good  iill  AA'iiitcr.  used  for 
local  markets  principally,  and  home  use. 
Yellow  corn  iind  factory  coim.  :t  light 
crop.  Diiir.ving  is  carried  on  extensively 
in  sections;  milk  iind  creiini  sold  to  fac¬ 
tory.  New  milch  cows  in  good  demand, 
iind  bring  from  .$7-5  to  .$1(K).  Silos  are 
on  the  increase ;  niiiny  new  ones  can  Ito 
seen  this  year.  I’ureltreds  are  on  the  in¬ 
crease.  both  in  flocks  and  herds.  Boultry 
rai.sers  Inive  had  a  good  sciison  ;  I'ggs  have 
heim  as  liigh  as  (i.5c  ])Pr  doz.  this  AA’iiiter. 
Farmers  are  getting  3.5c  jti’r  doz.  at 
lu-esiMit  time.'  w.  il.  R. 

Oxford  Co..  Me. 

Everything  is  much  higher  in  price 
tli’ui  it  was  last  yciir.  1‘otiitoes  are  now 
$3.50  to  $4  per  Itn. ;  )iarsni))s.  .$1  per  bas- 
k(‘t ;  cows.  .$7.5  to  $100;  inilk.  10c  iti'r  qt. 
Butter.  .50  to  .5.Sc..  iu-cording  to  innility  ; 
egg.s.  40  to  45c;  chickens.  $1  to  $1..50 
il  piece.  A  Pities  were  a  poor  crop  l:ist 
yciir.  few  iind  of  inferior  quality.  oOc  to 
$1  per  basket.  Bears,  poor  crop,  hut 
lirices  were  fairly  good  from  $1  to  .$2  per 
im..  according  to  (innlity.  I'rospects  of 
good  cro]»s  of  fruit  judging  from  blossoms 
at  present,  bnt  lute  rains  often  destroy 
tlie  fruit.  ,s.  F. 

AVyndmoor,  Ba. 


>air,v  cows  are  bringing  from  $30  up 
$1.50.  Milk.  3  per  cent,  grade  B.  .$1.!)0 
cwt.,  witli  iireminm  of  .03).4c  for 
■h  point  altovi’.  Butter.  41c  in  lb. 
cks.  A'eal  calves,  prime.  12c;  live 
ight.  Deacon  skins.  .$2.75. 

I'lsti’r  ('o.,  N.  Y.  o.  1,.  R. 


$1.00 

Satisfaction  giiarantceil. 

Dcliven'il  I'rce 
within  300  miles. 
51  Barclay  St. 

■KTT'TTr  vrcDir 


DO  you 

NEED 

FARM 

HELP? 


AVe  have  many  .ahle-hoilied  yonng 
men.  mostly  withon'u  f  a  rin  i  n  g 
experience,  who  wisli  to  work 
on  farms.  If  you  iiee<l  a  good, 
steady  sober  man,  write  for  an 
order'hlank.Diirs  is  a  pliilanthrop- 
ie.  organization  ami  we  make  no 
eiiar<}i‘  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Avenue  New  York  City 


Walter  G.  Chard,  M.  A.,  Farm  Adviser 

SCIENTIFIC  TRAINING;  PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE 
Both  are  needed  to  avoid  mistakes  in  planning ; 
Farm  Buildings,  Country  Estates, 
Selection  of  Live  Stock 

Expt'rifnct!  ranROS  froni  small  Wisconsin  homesteader  farms  to 
bijr  Eastern  Estates  ;  from  Poultry  Plant  to  Residence  ;  from  Fox 
T  rriers  to  Draft  Stallions.  Owns  and  operates  larfre  dairy  farm. 
New  York  City  Office  or  Mcadowood  Farms 

Architect’s  Bldg.,  101  Park  Ave.  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-Fruit  Farms  Hudson  River  Valley 

AVrite  J‘LATT  &  TKATOK,  Ked  IlooJk,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  siiKjrestions  received  recently, 
w’e  open  a  <k*partment  httre  t<»  onabU*  Kfkal  New-Yokkkr 
readers  to  supply  each  other's  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy 
or  sell  or  exchange,  mak»*  it  known  here.  This  Hate  will 
be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The  name  and 
address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertisement.  No 
display  tvpe  used,  and  only  barm  Products,  Help  and  Posi¬ 
tions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only.  Dealers, 
jobbers  and  general  manufacturers’  ann9uncements  not 
admitted  hert*.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock  a<lver- 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other  pages. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week^s  issue. 


Farin  Help  W^anted 


WANTED — •.'Single  mon  to  work  in  an  insiitin- 
tion.  cillioi'  as  attonilants  of  toamstors.  Sal¬ 
ary  .83.5  a  month  anil  mainti'iiami-.  Sit.iI  i-ci- 
I'rcnii-s  with  aiinliration.  .Al'pl.v  to  Sl  l'ERlN- 
TENDENT,  I.i'tchwofth  \'illag<‘,  Thiclls.  N.  Y. 


.MH.K  ■  TiEI.lVKRYMEN  WANTKD^Scv.-nil 
lliorotiglily  I'l'liahli'.  active  young  nn'ti  for  re¬ 
tail  milk  (h'livc'ry.  Must  he  neat,  of  gooil  habits 
ami  have  first-class  refen-nces.  Wages  to  com- 
nienc,..  $40  ami  $4.5,  plus  lioanl  and  room.  Also 
scMo-al  assistant  ircami'rymen.  -Vpply  fully  to 
.\XNA  DF.A.N  I'.Mi.M,  Rarlx-rton,  Ohio. 


ol’l'ICE  ASSlSTAN'l’S  reqniri'd  immediately  for 
liirge  private  estate.  I’refer  those  with  some 
agricnlfural  experience.  Must  Imve  good  knowl- 
e<lg<‘  of  generai  Itookkeeping.  quick  and  accurate 
in  figures  and  Iiiglily  rei'ommended.  Hood  wages 
ami  opitortunil ies  for  advam-i-nieiit.  .\pply  fully 
to  AXN.\  DE.\N  I'AR.M.  I’.arlpi  rlon.  O. 


AV.WTED — Fi'-st-ilass.  sober  and  odhlile  sin¬ 
gle  in:in.  wlio  can  care  for  dairy  licr<l  of  llf- 
teeu  cows,  rais<‘  ctilves,  bottle  milk,  ami  care 
for  milk  Imnse  and  utensils;  wsigi’s.  $'li  per 
month  and  Ixiard  to  right  party.  E.  F.  COOKE, 
Snpt.,  Eljeiisltnrg,  Pa. 


WANTED — Woman  for  lions<-work  in  <'()niitry. 

Modern  house  witli  all  convi-nicai-es,  small 
family;  4  miles  from  town:  i-.  mile  to  ilmri’li. 
.l.V.MES  P.  l.ONG,  Naples,  N.  Y.,  R.  It.  No.  37. 


AV.VNTKI) — On  gentleman’s  estate,  near  Stam¬ 
ford.  Conn.,  an  experieni-eil  t<-amsler  capable 
of  operating  modern  farm  machinery,  single, 
$46  a  month  with  board:  position  permanent. 
Hive  agi‘,  experience,  references,  nationality. 
NO.  2363.  <-aro  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.tNTEl) — Punltryman;  first-ibiss  man,  w'ho 
nnilerstands  his  work  for  results:  must  be 
sober  anil  of  good  cbarni-ter;  good  ho'.is<>  and 
lu'ivileges  consistent  with  privaK-  (-.state  to  re- 
lintde  man.  No.  3363.  care  Rural  Ni-w-Yorker. 


W.XNTED — Teamsters:  3  gooil  stead.v  men:  pri- 
vati-  estate:  good  wages;  good  home:  only 
sotier  ami  reliabb-  mi-n  need  appl.v.  NO.  3364, 
care  Rural  Ni‘W-Yorkcr. 


W.VN'l'ED — .\  married  ini'ii  to  tcki-  care  of  a 
tierd  who  is  a  good  milker  and  e.\i  <-rienced: 
also  :i  single  man  to  drive  team  :iml  do  farm 
werk.  .Vd'dress  1’.  O.  P-oX  C,  M*tnro<*,  N(-w 
York. 


CIRI.S  W.VNTED — To  work  in  summer  boarding 
lionse,  Sullivan  County;  good  wages:  stall-  cx- 
l'i:-:i-nce.  NO.  3307,  care  Itnral  .Ni-w- Yorki-r. 


WOItKlNi;  FORK.M.VN  for  farm  of  an  institu¬ 
tion.  I’iiy  $7.5  a  month,  lioard  ami  room.  .\d- 
dr<  ss  S.  LORD.  Stamford,  Conn. 


WttM.fN  W.VNTED  on  gi-ntb-man’s  estate  to 
make  h«-rs(-lf  gem-rally  useful  in  siipi-rinten- 
ib-nfs  famil.v  of  ihn-t-  iiei-sons.  'I'he  estate  is 
being  Used  largt-ly  for  sp«‘<-ial  food  production 
titis  year.  If  applieant  could  make  liersclf  nse- 
fiil  a  part  of  tlie  time  in  fnrtberiiig  general 
phins  also  it  would  be  ib-sirable.  Servants  in-i-d 
not  apply.  Address  MR.s.  M.  (’.  .MERRITT, 
New  Canaan,  Conn. 


SINGLE  M.VN.  al)stiiin(-r  of  booze  and  tolia<-co 
on  i-oinmi-rcinl  fruit  and  poultry  farm.  W.M. 
I.ONGSTUEET,  'I'rciilon,  R.  3. 


Situations  Wanted 


PtiCLTRY  M.VN  desires  position  on  eommercial 
lilaiit  or  g<-ntlemim’s  estati-.  Can  give  e.--cc<-l- 
h-nt  referen<-es.  No.  3193,  care  Rural  Ni-w- 
York(-r. 


PRACTICAL  POrr.’l'KYM.VN.  34.  .Vmerican,  d’e- 
sires  iiosilion,  4  yi-ars’  e.\in-rk-n<-e,  fVtrnell 
training,  referi-nces:  salary  wanted,  $65  per 
month,  room  ami  boaril.  NO.  3198,  car<-  Rural 
N(  w-Yoi  ker. 


A.MERIC.V.N  ROY,  16.  wants  positiou  on  farm. 
No.  3’361,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


VI.VRRTED  VI.VN.  fhirt.y-two,  strictly  temperate, 
with  previous  experience  on  dairy  antT  poultr.v 
farm  la  Pennsylvania,  desires  position  on  es¬ 
tate  as  superintendent  or  ponltryman.  NO. 
3199,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN — Successful,  experienced,  wants  po¬ 
sition:  good  ealLraiser  and  feeder;  handler 
of  men.  barns,  and  machinery.  Racked  b.v  bigb 
otlieinl  records  and  best  refereneos.  Address  NO. 
3360,  (-are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CI'I'Y  ROY.  17,  wisli(-s  farm  work  for  smiimer; 

strong  and  experiem-ed :  write  full  parti(-nlar;x 
NO.  3306,  (-are  Rural  N('w-Yorker. 


WANTED — I’osiitlon  as  farm  manager.  .Vmeri- 
(-an:  married;  fitt(>d  hy  ed’iteation  and  exp- ■ 
rieiK-o  to  handle  large  proposition;  ahsolnti !  • 
no  liquor  nor  tol)ae(-o;  twenty  years  on  larg  • 
estate:  twenty  year  refen-nce.  NO.  3305,  t-ars- 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


REI.IARI.E  FARMER.  23  years  old.  and  IS-year- 
old  inexiH-rienced  youth,  desire  steady  positio  i 
at  least  75  miles  from  N(‘w  York  City  with  goo  I 
decent  fartm-r.  Wag(*s  .$50;  good  ponltryman. 
All  answ(-rs  answei-('d.  JOHN  RONNEK,  (-a:e 
Cameron,  Ch(:-si(-r.  N(-w  York. 


EXPERIENCED  General  Farmer  desires  po  t- 
tion  as  (-ar(-tak(‘r  of  gentleman’s  estate  <  r 
small  farm:  r(-f(*r(-nc-(‘;::  strictly  temp(-nit(-; 
married.  W.  MT  I.I.EN.  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y. 


A’OT’NG  MAN.  age  33.  desires  position  as  ma  -- 
ager  of  small  farm;  agru-iiltiiral  college  trai:i- 
ing,  two  y(-ars’  practical  (-xp(-rienee;  exeePe  t 
r(-fer('n(-es.  O.  W.  KICK  HOFF,  280  Glint--  i 
Pl.aee,  Haekensaek,  New  Jers(-y. 


EXPERIENCED  poultry  man  desires  position  on 
gent b-nian’s  poultry  plant  or  management  of 
farm:  umlerstands  steam  and  gasoline  engim-s. 
also  handy  with  carpenter  tools;  married;  agi-d 
43;  10  y(-ars  last  place;  refcn-nces.  NO.  3311. 
cai-c  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL,  (-xperieneed,  soher  young  man  de- 
sir(-s  responsible  iwsition  on  poultry  or  truck 
farm.  .Vdd'ress  NO.  3310,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POCLTRY.MAN — Intelligent  and  reliable,  de- 
sio-sS  position  on  gentleman’s  estate  or  eom- 
iiK-rcial  idant;  ('aiiable  manager,  thoroughly  uii- 
d(-rstiiuds  modern  iU(-thods  of  iiieubation,  brood¬ 
ing  and  care  of  laying  stock:  sn(-(-essfnl  (-hick 
raiser;  several  y(-ars  of  in-aetieal  expori(;n(-(‘; 
stale  full  particulars  and  wages  otTered  in  lirst 
lett(-r;  (-xc(-IIent  n-H-n-m-e.  ROX  131,  Morris- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


Po.srnoX  DESIRED  on  genornl  farm  having 
poultry  chief  product.  Not  moo-  than  169 
miles  from  N(-w  Y’ork;  six  years’  personal  expe- 
ri(-n(-(‘,  .NO.  3308,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


-IN  EXPERIENCED  married  farmer,  op(-n  for 
position:  thoidiighly  understands  dairying. 

bnlt(-r  making  :6id  gein-ral  farm  work;  wages 
nominal:  Long  Ishi-nl  pi-(‘r(-rr(-d ;  particulars  first 
b-ller.  Addn-ss  H.  R.,  (-are  F.  W.  Garman. 
Si-aford,  Long  Island'. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Ideal  country  home  and’  prodneing 
dairy  farm  in  beantifnl  Southern  Mi(-hignn  to 
be  sacrificed :  steam  railroad  with  siding  I'or 
dir(-et  shipments:  large,  roomy  house,  lairlially 
fnrnish(-d:  good  barns.  14  aeo-s  vineyard,  grap<-s 
handb-d  through  association.  8  a(-res  woods,  iml- 
anee  :tll  tillable:  .$11,000  for  17t!  acres,  inelnd'- 
ing  COWS'.  3  teams,  tools  and  full  working  ontlit. 
Jtcady  for  immediate  oeeupnney  and  living  from 
start.  Full  details.  JOHN  .N.  E.MERY,  care 
117  Roosevelt  .Vve.,  S.vraeuse,  N.  Y. 
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FOR  S.VI.E — -V  very  fine  farm,  about  1.50  acres: 

one  of  the  best  farms  in  Orange  Gount.v,  70 
mil(‘s  from  New  York  Gity:  large  frontage  on 
Walkill  River:  good  house  10  rooms,  good  ont- 
build'ings,  large,  nearly  new  silo;  lainl  all  till- 
alilo  and  in  fine  shape;  liouse  faces  river;  very 
siglitly  place:  1  mile  from  Wabb-n,  half  mile 
from  town  limits:  a  very  fnn-  oreliard;  can 
trolb'.v  from  Newliurgli ;  price  reajsonable ;  part 
casli.  Icilaiice  mortgage.  Apply  to  owner, 
H.tRUY  MILLS,  Westbrook,  Goiin. 


Foil  .S.VI.E — Village  fruit  and  dairy  farm. 
r..VWRENGE,  Rrimtield,  .Mass. 


F.VRM  li>.5  acres,  midway  between  Raltimore 
Mint  Wasliington.  state  road,  excellent  mnr- 
kcls,  near  elmielies,  seliool  and  store,  good 
bnil(lings,  productive  land:  plenty  fruit.  NO. 
3309,  can;  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  S.VI.E — rarnt  and  woodland.  98  acres,  near 
Wliit(‘  Lake,  Sullivan  Goiinty,  New  York. 
F.-irmbonse  furnished,  all  farm  implenieuts;  poul- 
t-y  farm  with  stock.  .Vddress  A.  LENGEM.VN N, 
3176  Decatur  -Vve.,  New  York, ’N.  Y. 


Foil  S.VLE — 110-aere  farm  in  Orange  Go.,  N.  Y., 
hordcring  Walkill  River.  Itetween  Mont¬ 
gomery.  Walden,  lionse  10  rooms,  improvements, 
silo,  barns,  etc.  Price,  .$12,506;  smaller  farms 
also.  H.IRRY  V.VIL,  New  Milford,  Orange  Go., 
N.  Y. 


IVliscellaneous 


FOR  S.VI.E — Handsome  rubber-tired  surrey;  full 
leather  e.xtcnsion  top,  poll  and  shafts.  Nearly 
new.  Have  no  use  for  it.  Bargain  for  (piick 
buyer.  F.  .T.  JONES,  Samiuoit,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.VLE — Thrcsliing  Outfit:  steam  traction 
engine  (15  liors(‘),  fbreshing  machine  ami 
Ohio  hay  bailer;  all  in  go(((f  condition.  Imittire 
FRANK  .V.  .VGER,  T.ake  View  Farm,  Iluuting- 
loii.  I..  I. 


FOR  S.VLE — 106  lbs.  German  muriate  potasli, 
$30,  F.  O.  R.  WM.  .M.  KING,  Walpole,  Me. 


FOR  SALE  or  exebange,  one  horse  lime  spreade". 

Wanted,  two-horse  lime  spreader,  silage  eic- 
tcr,  live-disc  grain  drill.  WELLS  LOGA.N, 
Rowling  fireen,  Ky. 


309  SEGOND-HAM)  EGG  G.VSES,  $43.  including 
large  inenl>alor.  SHEI’ARD,  New  Albany,  Pa. 


FOR  S.VLE — Incubatoi-s.  Gasoline  Brooders. 
RAY  BENJAMIN,  Vanderbnrg,  N.  J. 


O.  L.  R. 


in** 


WM 


The  automobile  haa  come  into  your  lac  per¬ 
manently — or  it  soon  will — to  serve  your 
convenience  and  pleasure,  day  in,  day  out, 
on  down  through  the  years. 

Its  appeal  Is  irresistible. 

It  is  a  fundamental  factor  in  modern  every 
day  life. 

It  rides  the  road  to  happiness. 

If  you  purchase  a  car  this  season,  there  are 
new  facts  for  your  consideration  v/hi  h 
should  simplify  the  task  of  selection. 


The  Willys-Overland  dealer  is  in  a  peculiar!}- 
pleasant  position  to  frankly  and  honestl}' 
discuss  with  you  your  needs  and  require¬ 
ments  in  a  motor  car. 

For  whatever  your  need  he  has  the  car  to  fill 
it  and  he  is  prepared  to  demonstrate  to  j'ou 
that  he  is  offering  you  the  dominant  value 
among  cars  of  its  kind. 

See  lilm  toda} — talk  It  over — let  him  show 
and  demonstrate  the  car  you  ought  to  own 


This  year  Willys-Overland  Motor  Cars  com¬ 
prise  tlie  most  comprehensive  and  varied 
line  ever  built  by  any  one  producer. 

Tlie  economies  of  our  greater  production  are 
shared  alike  by  every  car  in  th.e  line. 

In  thus  broadly  applying  the  established 
Willys-Overland  policy  of  greater  produc¬ 
tion — greater  economy,  higher  quality, 
lower  price — we  e.xtcnd  the  benefits  of  our 
economical  advantages  to  inclifde  virtually 
every' class  of  purchaser. 

Ca/alo}^  on  regnest .  Plraat'  address  Depl.  lOdl. 

7'he  Willi  s-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 
Manufacturers  of  Will ys-Kniglit  and  Overland  Motor  Cars 
and  Liglit  Commercial  Wagons 
i\I  acle  111  I  .  ."s.  A.‘ 
b.  Toledo,  subject  lo  chan. 


to  ride  the  road  to  happiness. 

Light  Sixes 

Tive  I'ar^eufi'  r  Touring  ,  .  . 

Three  l‘a>^‘'ng'  r  Roadster  .  . 

Wdllys-Knights 

Seren  J'assenger  Four,  Touring 
Seven  Passenger  Eight,  'Pouring 


.'.vov/v  o:c>sa>. 


Light  Fours 

Five  Passenger  Touring  . 
Tsvo  Passenger  Roadster  .  . 

Four  Passenger  Sport  Model 

Big  Fours 

lave  Passenger  1  out  mg  .  . 

Three  Passenger  Roadster  .  . 


5c/^i 


*$t02d 
* $1010 


$tns 

$1)5<J 


itlwut  notice 


All  prices  f.  o. 


Eitcctive  Mai!  Isl 
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Soldiers  in  the  Meat  and  Wool  Army:  No  Dogs  of  War  in  Sight 


FARMERS  EVERYWHERE  PREFER 
CASE  THRESHING  RIGS 


Case  steam  engines  for  years  have  been  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  simplest^  the  7nost  powerful  and  wost 
economical  in  the  steam  class. 

Year  by  year  Case  has  set  the  pace  in  improve¬ 
ments.  Case  steam  engines  have  no  equal  for 
pulling  capacity,  ease  of  operation  and  all-’round 
efficiency.  They  meet  the  boiler  laws  of  all  states 
and  Canadian  provinces. 

Thousands  of  farmers  all  over  the  world  prefer 
Case  engines  to  all  others.  These  users  are  our 
best  salesmen.  The  reputation  of  Case  engines 
has  passed  from  farm  to  farm  and  from  generation 
to  generation  until  today  Case  steam  engines  are 
the  standard  by  which  all  others  are  judged. 

They  come  in  nine  sizes — 18,  30,  40,  50,  60,  65, 
75,  80  and  110  h.  p.,  a  size  for  every  farm  or  need. 

Write  today  for  our  complete  Case  catalog.  It 
is  an  album  of  information  that  no  farmer  should 
be  without.  It  is  most  beau- 


want  their  crop  threshed  with  Case  machinery. 
Many  predict  the  complete  dominance  of  Case 
threshers.  This  great  demand  is  the  result  of  only 
one  thing — Case  threshers  are  the  right  threshers. 
Case  principles  of  construction  and  Case  perform¬ 
ance  have  never  been  equaled. 

Here  are  a  few  reasons  why  Case  sells  more 
threshing  outfits  than  any  three  other  concerns: 

1.  Case  threshers  get  all  the  grain  there  is  in  the  crop, 
and — deliver  it  clean  in  the  sack. 

2.  They  are  all-steel;  fire,  wind  and  water  proof.  No  ' 
warping  or  rotting  of  main  frame. 

3.  They  are  easy  to  operate  —  fewest  belts  —  least 
amount  of  power  needed.  Lubricate  them  while 
running. 

4.  The  cylinders  are  big  and  strong  enough  to  handle 
damp  and  long  straw.  Weed-filled,  moldy  or  stack- 
burnt  bundles  don’t  matter.  The  grain  is  always 
well  cleaned  and  brings  top  prices. 

5.  Absence  of  interior  cranks,  forks,  pitmans,  hang¬ 
ers,  aprons  or  other  revolving  parts  back  of  our 

concaved  beater  next  to  cylin¬ 
der.  Therefore  nothing  to 
wrap  or  wind  with  straw  or 
twine.  They  thresh  from  morn 
till  night  for  weeks,  months 
and  years  without  delay. 

These  superiorities  have 
given  Case  threshers  the  lead 
they  hold  today.  Study  them 
carefully  before  you  buy. 
Write  for  our  catalog  giving 
detailed  information. 

327  Erie  Street,  Racine,  Wis. 

(491) 


tifully  printed,  with  many  in¬ 
teresting  scenes  and  repro¬ 
ductions  in  colors.  It  costs 
you  merely  the  price  of  a 
postal  card.  Write  today  for 
this  free  catalog. 


*  * 


Nowadays  it  is  generally 
known  that  Case  steel  thresh¬ 
ers  are  superior.  Most  farmers 


CASE  BALING  PRESSES  please  the  farmer 
most.  Baled  hay  offers  the  biggest  profit. 

Case  Baling  Presses  are  built  in  two  sizes — 
14x18  inches  and  17x22  inches.  They  are  con¬ 
structed  of  the  best  materials  and  are  unexcelled 
in  workmanship. 

The  same  superiorities  of  design  and  material 
that  characterize  all  Case  products  are  equally 
noticeable  in  Case  balers. 

Don’t  forget  that  Case  Ensilage  Cutter*  are  best 
for  silo  filling.  We  offer  three  sizes,  all  mounted. 


J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company,  Inc. 
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Bean  Growing  in  Western  New  York 

A  Chapter  Largely  of  “  Don’ts  ” 

ITlii.s  articU*  was  preiiared  by  ilf.  I.oe  two  years 
but  was  not  printed  at  that  time.  It  is  used  now 
to  answer  many  questions  from  would-l)e  beau  growers.] 

KNOWLEDOE  REIiriEED. — In  the  first  plaoe 
Itetins  (leinaiid  a  somewhat  more  inlimtite 
Uiiowledge  of  their  requirements  tlian  .sonu'  of  our 
other  crops  iii  order  to  l>e  a  success.  A  misstep  iu 
any  one  opcnition,  from  plantiu.g  to  ]tulliug.  may 
.-pell  ruin.  Secondly,  a  normal  yield  on  the  acretige 
usually  planted  is  ordimirily  sutii<  ieut  to  supply  the 
markets  at  a  reasonahle  price  and  over-supply  eitlier 
from  an  increased  acreage  or  better  yields  gets  tlie 
gi'owers  mixed  up  at  once  iu  that  tough  old  “two- 
Idades-of-grass”  propo¬ 
sition.  .. 

(’  t'LTUIlAE  SUd- 
( ;  ESTIONS.— Eiicli  vji- 
ridty  lias  some  charac- 
ttuistics  peculiar  to  it- 
.-elf.  and  no  two  want 
to  he  liandled  in  exactl.v 
the  same  way.  However, 
there  are  a  number  of 
suggestions  whicli  apply 
to  all  varieties.  My 
own  experience  is  con- 
tiiied  to  the  pea  beans, 
though  other  varieties 
are  grown  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  I’ea  beans  un¬ 
der  favorable  weather 
eoiulitions  are  a  OO-day 
<  id]t  from  planting  to 
harvest,  though  they 
may  require  two  t»r 
ilirec*  weeks  longer  to 
mature  in  an  unfavor¬ 
able  season.  Imperials, 
marrows,  kidne.vs,  and 
otluu'  varieties  require 
from  one  to  four  weeks 
longer  tliau  pea  lieaiis 
to  come  to  maturit.v.  It 
is  m.v  experience,  and  I 
believe  a  general  rule, 
that  the  quicker  a  bean 
eidp  matures  the  heavier 
tlu'  yield  wdll  lie. 

rr.AXTINO.  —  There 
is  cousideralde  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  among 
«*xiK*rieneed  growers  as 
to  the  best  time  to 
1  da  lit.  some  iireferring 
to  ]daiit  as  early  as  tlie 
ground  is  warm  enough 
to  germinate  the  seed 
(luieki.v.  and  danger  of 
frost  ma.v  reasoiialdy  be 
loiisidered  past,  while 
others  jirefer  to  ludd  off 
till  the  latter  part  of 
.lime.  4Tiero  is  also 
>onie  difference  in  tlie 
variet.v  to  lie  grown, 
those  requiring  a  longer 

>'asoii  ma.v  have  to  be  planteil  ahead  of  the  otliei’s 
to  escape  tlie  early  Fall  frost.  The  results  in  either 
case  depend  largel.v  on  the  .snh.seqnent  weather. 
I-veii  a  liglit  frost  after  the  plants  are  uj»  is  almost 
>ure  to  kill  them,  and  a  few  c<dd  nights  without 
frost  may  turn  them  yello^v  and  perhaps  iii.iure  tlie 
tioji  he.vond  redemption.  The  ground  should  at 
least  be  warm  enough  so  that  the  seed  will  .germinate 
and  tlie  plants  sliow  above  ground  in  live  or  six  days, 
and  if  tliey  will  show  up  the  third  da.v  and  keep 
growing  ever.v  da.v  without  a  check  till  the  leaves 
hc.i^in  to  show  the  .vellow  of  maturit.v  at  least  a  fair 
.vield  for  the  field  thej'  are  on  may  he  exi»ected.  The 
later  they  are  idanted  so  long  as  too  much  moisture 
is  not  allowed  to  he  lo.st  from  the  soil  in  a  dry  time 
the  more  nearly  are  the  conditions  liable  fo  approach 
the  ideal  on  the  start.  However,  in  this  section  there 
i'^  nearly  always  a  period  of  drought  some  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer,  even  in  .seasons  when  the  tot;il 
Summer  rainfalj  is  above  nor^pal,  and  the  larger 


the  beau  plant  is  wlien  this  <‘oim‘s  the  better  it  will 
pull  through.  All  evteiisiw  root  s.vstom  is  better 
able  to  secure  eiumgh  moistnrt*  from  a  soil  below 
optimum,  and  a  lieav.v  growth  of  h'avi's  to  sh*ade  the 
ground  prevents  the  loss  of  eonsiderahle  soil  mois¬ 
ture  h.v  evaporation. 

HATE  OF  YIATfRl'l’Y. — Another  important  point 
whieli  must  he  kept  in  mind  is  the  date  of  maturity. 
If  planted  too  late  the  enqi  ma.v  get  niiqu'd  h.v  frost 
before  it  is  riiK“.  and  ]tartiall.v  or  totall.v  ruined. 
Fven  though  not  caught  l>.v  frost  the  beau  crop  is 
somewhat  ditfienlt  to  harvest  without  more  or  less 
loss  )>.v  shattering  and  discoloration  of  the  beans, 
and  the  shortening  da.vs  and  heav.v  dmvs  of  late  Meii- 
temher  and  October  add  to  the  diflicnltv.  Where 
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an  inch  deep  after 


wln‘at  is  to  follow  tin*  he.ins  in  the  rotation  it  is  also 
an  advantage  to  liave  tlumi  off  as  earl.v  as  possible 
to  allow  ample  time  proiK'rl.\-  fo  tit  the  wheat  ground. 

C’OXHITToXS  IXYOLVEH.— Altogether  tliere  are 
a  nnmher  of  things  which  iiiltncnee  tlie  time  of  fdant- 
iiig  and  after  one  has  figured  tin*  known  factors  of 
.soil,  rotation,  variet.v.  etc.,  down  to  a  line  point,  he 
is  fortnnute  if  lie  gets  in  .just  right  oji  Ids  weather 
forecast,  rersonall.v  I  am  a  strong  believer  in  iinito 
earl.v  planting  under  onr  conditions,  hut  must  ailmit 
that  for  the  past  three  disastrous  seasons  tlie  few 
crops  iu  this  neighhorhooil  which  have  approached 
sncce.ss  were  plante<l  late. 

THE  SEED  REH. — The  seed  bed  for  lieaiis  must 
ho  tine  and  mellow,  so  that  each  .seed  is  <-ompletel.v 
surrounded  l>.v  moist  .soil  to  insure  quick  germina¬ 
tion  and  at  the  .same  time  compact  to  the  depth  of 
tlie  furrow,  so  that  the  tmider  he, -in  roots  will  not 
he  disturbed  h.v  snhsei|noiit  settliii.g.  Wlieu  a  l>oan 
germinates  its  roots  form  at  the  end  of  the  .sprout, 


awa.v  from  tin*  s(“(*d,  onii  as  sixiii  as  ifet  started 

tin*  entire  seed  ht'aii  is  pnslu'd  up  out  t>f  the  gronftd. 
On  land  heav.v  enough  to  crust  over  it  is  not  nn- 
nsnal  for  a  heav.v  rain,  or  h.v  rolling  down  too  h.-ird 
after  planting,  .so  to  eomiiaet  the  snrfaci'  that  the 
bean  cannot  get  through,  and  as  the  stem  persists  in 
attmiiiding  to  grow  ;iiid  perform  its  fniietiou  it 
hr(*aks  off  and  tlie  |»lant  dies.  A  loose  surface  must 
therefore  he  insured  at  least  until  tlie  beans  aiiiiear 
above  ground.  4’he  sliallower  they  can  he  planted 
and  still  he  covered  witli  moist  soli  the  iinieker  ami 
more  niiiformly  will  they  germinate.  AYe  try  to  s^et 
tliem  in  less  than  an  inch  unless  it  is  necessary  to 
go  dt'eper  for  moisture. 

(.H  AN  1  1 1  \  ()F  SI. El). — There  is  al.so  differeiic** 

(if  opinion  ns  to  the  best 
late  i>f  seedin.g.  I’ea 
beans  are  planted  at 
the  rate  of  from  one- 
half  to  one  hnshel  |>er 
acre  iu  rows  2S  ineh.e.'^ 
apart.  I'snall.v  ahout 
three  peeks  are  used. 
Tlie  larger  beans  require 
more  seed  ;  kidne.vs  and 
othm's  of  that  size  from 
three  to  live  peeks.  Thi- 
due  crowding  of  tin- 
plants  do(‘s  not  favor 
full  setting  and  devel- 
opnnmt  of  i>ods,  and  the 
rate  of  .seeding  must  be 
governed  largel.x  h.v  tlie 
<on<lition  of  the  .soil. 

<  >11  a  .strong  soil  whi<4i 
ma.v  he  expected  to  de¬ 
velop  largi*.  thrifty 
plants,  two  or  three 
]»ecks  of  jiea  beans  and 
tliree  or  four  ]»eeks  of 
tlie  largi'st  sorts  should 
be  enongli,  while  on  a 
poorer  .soil,  wlnu'e  tlie 
plants  are  not  likely  to 
got  large  enon.gli  to 
crowd  a  corresiiondimti.v 
heavier  rate  of  set'ding 
is  advisable. 

CIT/nVATIHN.— The 
bean  plant  develops  a 

surprisingly  immense 
area  of  fine  feedin.g 
roots  near  the  surface 
of  tlie  gronml.  and  tliey 
will  extmid  out  several 
feet  within  a'fow  wei*ks. 
It  is  liighl.v  important 
to  avoid  in.jnving  tlies** 
roots  .an.v  more  tliaii 
iieeessar.v.  AYeeds  must 
be  kept  down,  and  a 
(Inst  mnleh  maiiitaiiied 
to  eon.serve  moisture  by 
cultivating  as  often  and 
as  shallow  as  po-<silih> 

right  from  the  start. 
I’.f'ans  .should  never  lie 
intertilled  moi-e  than 
hav(‘  got  well  started 
to  .growin.g.  and  a  half-inch  is  lietter  if  an  im 

plimieiit  is  ;it  hand  that  will  do  a  thoi‘ongii 
.iol.i  at  that  di'ptli.  I'nder  no  circnmstaiiees 
.should  eitlier  a  cultivator  or  hoe  lie  allowed 
in  a  beau  field  after  they  have  .got  fairly  into  hlo.s- 
.som.  If  weeds  threaten  to  ruin  the  crop  at  that 
time  iietter  let  tlunn  do  it  than  the  hired  man. 

AVhen  lieans  come  info  blossom  tlu‘.v  a])pear  to  have 
develoiied  an  e<iiiiUhrinm  between  root  and  leaf  de- 
velopment  with  a  great  area  of  line  feeding  roots 
.iust  under  the  surface  of  the  .ground,  and  an.v  dis- 
tnrhanee  of  these  mots  .inst  at  the  critical  time  when 
the  pods  are  setting  seems  to  limit  the  crop  .just 
about  in  proportion  to  the  iii.inr.v  done  the  roots. 
Ylaii.v  a  good  prospect  in  a  beau  field  has  been  re- 
dnccal  one-half  h.v  ev(Mi  comparatively  shallow  culti¬ 
vation  at  this  tim(\  Aiiotlier  dan.ger  is  in  knockin.g 
off  some  of  the  hlo.ssoms.  wliich  are  ver.v  easil.v  dis¬ 
lodged.  Onr  own  crop  in  1911  was  reduced  one-half 
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liy  ji  liijil)  wiml  just  when  they  were  in  full  blossom, 
wliich  blew  off  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  tlowers. 

IX.TUTtY  FROM  MORNING  CULTIVATION.— 
Another  warnijig  whicli  may  well  be  sonndefl  here  is 
asrainst  working  in  beans  while  the  leaves  are  wet 
after  a  lijrht  shower,  or  while  the  dew  is  on  in  the 
morniiiff.  The  leaves  are  very  tender,  and  if  coated 
with  dnst  while  wet  soon  tnrn  yellow  and  eventually 
die. 

NECESSARY  ‘-OON’TS."— If  “donts”  appear  in 
excess  here  it  is  because  the  article  is  inspired  by 
inquiries  appai-ently  from  people  who  are  not  fa¬ 
miliar  with  bean  jrrowinjr,  but  expect  to  try  it.  For 
all  such  there  is  no  cr(»p  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
that  will  bear  more  “don'ts”  in  the  instruction  book 
than  beans.  At  the  same  time  they  are  a  favorite 
<a'o]>  on  thousands  of  farms,  and  where  the  condi¬ 
tions  are  suitable  and  the  man  familiar  with  their 
eccentricities  they  are  a  paying  crop  one  year  with 
another. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  CROP.— A  few  of  the 
points  in  their  favor  are: 

They  give  a  quicker  cash  return  than  many  other 
crops;  occasionally  in  !H)  days,  and  nearly  always  in 
120  days  from  planting. 

They  fit  well  in  a  rotation  after  some  late  harvested 
crop  like  corn,  potatoes  or  cabbage,  an<l  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  Vinter  grain  crop  like  wheat  or  rye. 
Well-cared-for  bean  ground  is  more  than  half  fitted 
for  a  Vinter  grain  crop  when  the  beans  are  har¬ 
vested. 

The  pods  are  a  by-product,  finmishing  consider¬ 
able  excellent  feed  for  sheep  and  cattle. 

On  many  farms  they  fit  well  into  the  work  .scheme, 
to  help  furnish  uniform  employment  for  hired  help 
throughout  the  season. 

A  .sannmary  of  our  own  bean  records  for  five  years 
follows.  These  are  p»mi  beans.  followi)ig  potatoes  in 
the  I’otation,  and  followed  by  wheat; 

Suiunuiry  nf  Reau  Records  for  5  years. 

llftunis  Not 

Yii'lil  Cost  aore  (iucliiiUii};  jirolit 


Year 

A<*rfs 

|)ci’  ac'i'rt 

bushels 

)M-r  ai  ro  value  of  fodder) 

1)01-  acre 

1910  . 

.  .  19.4 

29 

.$2(;.2.2  .$(54.49 

.S2.S.17 

1911  . 

.  .  15. 

IS. 

27.90  4.2.29 

1(5.29 

1912  . 

.  .  17.2 

27.7 

24.(i.S  (57.27 

22.59 

1912  . 

.  .  20.7 

14 

.20..2(5  27.:57  loss  2.99 

1914  . 

.  .  19.2 

11.4 

2(5.15  2(5.95 

o.so 

Total  acres.  01.(1. 

Total  yield,  1.S2.  bn. 

Total  returns,  .$4,115.17. 

Total  cost,  .$2.(145.:{:i. 

Total  net  profit,  .$1  .lOO..*^!. 

Total  net  profit  per  acre,  .$li;.;l7. 

OK.V  I.EE,  .)K. 


Sound  Sense  on  the  Farm  Question 

CANNOT  withhold  comment  on  the  subjects  on 
j):tge  (144  b.v  Geo.  Pros.ser,  “Let  the  City  Vorkers 
Try  It,’’  and  Floyd  Q.  Vhite,  “School  Teachers  as 
Farm  Heliiers."  Driving  through  the  t<»wns  and 
sniiiller  t'ities  one  Sees  itlmost  every  avaihible  space 
plowed  or  dug  and  phtntcd  to  some  crop,  mainly  po¬ 
tatoes,  In  my  home  town  the  mass  of  the  people 
have  set  their  efforts  to  force  prices  down  on  pota¬ 
toes,  and  pjiy  from  .$2..50  to  .$.2.50  a  bushel,  besides 
45c  to  50c  an  hour  for  having  the  lots  phnved  and 
fitted  for  fdanting.  Next  F:tll  the  major  part  of 
these  city  farmers  will  not  have  two-thirds  of  their 
expenses  from  these  lots.  The  old  adage,  “One  fool 
makes  ten."  a  in  dies  very  well  to  this  year’s  “craze” 
of  production.  In  all  it  is  a  lesson  well  learned,  and 
may  make  a  good  impression  on  these  folk  that  the 
faYmer's  labor  is  not  all  reward. 

Those  city  folks  co\ild  do  a  great  deal  more  good 
if  tiiey  would  take  account  of  the  precious  time  they* 
waste  and  utilize  it  in  something  worthy,  instead  of 
planning  for  an  afternoon  whist  or  bridge  party. 
Vhy  do  they  not  plan  to  help  the  farmer  and  his 
family  in  some  way?  Vhy  not  drive  to  some  coun¬ 
try  store  (so  as  to  let  the  country  merchant  have 
the  profit)  and  buy  bolts  of  calico,  gingham,  muslin, 
toweling,  etc.,  take  them  home,  and  have  their  wives 
make  neat  house  dresses,  aprons,  undergarments, 
romping  dresses  for  the  children,  and  hand  and  tea 
towels?  AVhen  they  have  converted  these  Ixdts  of 
dry  goods  into  the  finished  product  let  the  ciiy  far¬ 
mer  bring  them  to  the  same  country  store  and  sell 
to  the  merchant  at  three  or  five  per  cent,  profit, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  merchant  shall  sell 
them,  at  a  very  small  profit,  to  the  farmers’  wives 
who  have  no  time  to  do  their  own  sewing.  The.se 
garments  would  be  better  made  and  give  better  sat¬ 
isfaction  than  fai-tory-made. 

As  to  “School  Teachers  as  Farm  Helpers,"  the 
country-raised  city  school  teacher.s,  if  they  i>osse.ss 
common  sense,  and  offer  their  services  at  a  rea.son- 
able  figure  to  the  farmer,  would  indeed  be  a  great 
blessing.  The  farmer  of  to-day  appreciates  intelli¬ 
gent  help,  help  that  you  can  reason  with,  and  talk 
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on  current  topics;  help  that  he  is  not  afraid  to  have 
mingle  with  his  young  children  as  well  as  his 
grown-np  sons  and  daughters.  These  teachers 
(after  a  few  days  of  hardening  to  the  work)  should 
not  expect  their  program  to  commence  at  9  a.  m. 
and  .stop  at  4  p.  m..  nor  expect  to  receive  a  salary 
eriual  to  teaching,  besides  their  board,  which  costs 
the  farmer  exactly  as  much  as  the  city  board,  but 
is  never  reckoned  as  such. 

The  Government  can  appoint  committees  and  com¬ 
missions  until  the  crack  of  dotun :  so  long  as  it  will 
not  lighten  the  burdens  of  the  farmer,  and  insist 
that  he  has  a  fair  margin  for  his  labor,  curbing  the 
grafters,  rooting  them  out,  so  long  there  will  be 
trouble  on  both  sides,  the  consumer  paying  high 
prices  and  the  producer  receiving  the  85-eent  part 
of  the  dollar.  But  it  is  all  wrong  to  think  that  a 
farm  can  l)e  run  on  a  profit  basis  with  high  .schools, 
kiddies  and  city  idler.s.  Too  many  cooks  spoil  the 
broth.  L.  F.  NICHOLAS. 

I’ennsylvania, 


How  to  Grow  Lima  Beans 

The  Lima  bean  is  a  tropical  vegetable,  supposed¬ 
ly  named  after  the  South  American  city  of  that 
name.  Since  it  is  tender  to  cold,  and  at  the  same 
time  requires  a  fairly  long  growing  season,  its  cul- 
tni-e  in  the  Northern  .states  is  ditticult.  If  the  aver¬ 
age  grower  gets  half  of  a  full  crop  from  his  vines 
before  they  are  cut  down  by  cold,  he  is  fortunate. 
Some  of  the  means  which  the  market  gardener  can 
use  to  force  this  vegetalde  to  mature  more  quickly 
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ai'e  as  follows:  Wanting  only  on  light,  sandy, 
warm,  well-drained  soil,  having  it  prepared  for 
jilanting  the  previous  Fall,  so  that  it  will  dry  out 
early  and  permit  of  early  planting  in  the  Spring. 
Fertilizing  heavily  with  phosithatic  materials  also* 
hastens  seed  production.  1‘erhaps  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  thing  in  growing  a  crop  like  Lima  beans  near 
its  northern  limit  of  cultivation  is  the  use  of  early 
(piick-maturing  varieties.  Seedsmen  are  now  offer¬ 
ing  varieties  whivh  will  mature  a  full  crop  before 
early  frosts  almost  every  year. 

The  running  or  “pole”  varieties  of  Limas  are  by 
far  the  mo.st  prolific  or  fruitful.  For  them  some 
means  of  support  is  rcipiired.  The  brush  trellis  is 
easily  the  best  kind  of  support  if  the  brush  c.-in  be 
gotten  in  the  neighborhood.  Branches  six  to  eight 
feet  long  are  used,  with  the  butt  end  buried  in  the 
ground  at  the  side  of  each  hill.  These  are  placed  in 
position  just  as  the  ninners  begin  to  develop,  and 
rhe.se  soon  run  to  the  top  of  the  branches,  as  growth 
is  very  rapid  in  warm  weather,  so  that  soon  the  row 
is  a  solid  mass  of  vines.  The  bean  pods  are  picked 
as  soon  as  they  have  filled  out  well  and  are  fully 
devel(»ped.  The  best  .sign  of  full  maturity  is  the 
yellowing  of  the  pods,  and  they  are  easiest  to  shell 
at  this  stage.  For  sale  on  the  market  in  the  pods, 
however,  they  must  he  picked  when  a  full  deep 
green,  for  the  yellow  color  would  give  a  stale  ap- 
jiearance  on  the  market.  This  is  the  best  way  of 
hainlling  beans,  especially  when  the  grower  is  some 
distance  from  the  market.  It  is  certainly  much 
more  sanitary  to  handle  Lima  Iteans  in  the  pods,  but 
unfortunately  custom  has  made  it  more  common  for 
them  to  be  marketed  in  the  shelled  condition. 
.Shelled  beans  in  tiuart  berry  baskets  are  popular  on 
nearly  all  markets,  and  never  fail  to  .sell  well  at  a 
good  price  as  long  as  they  are  fresh.  However,  such 
beaus  become  moldy  and  sour  soon,  and  are  worth- 
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less  unless  used  within  24  hours.  The  Lima  bean  is 
a  great  delicacy  in  the  fresh  state,  and  is  always  in 
demand  in  its  season.  j.  x.  rosa,  .jr. 


What  to  Do  With  Manure  Liquids 

T  have  a  concrete  cistern  under  manure  pit  which 
holds  about  2.100  gallons  of  drainage  from  manure 
pile  above.  Will  you  advise  me  what  to  do  with  this 
liquid?  How  much  meadow  land  should  this  amount 
cover?  Is  this  a  proper  time  of  year  to  apply  it  to 
•Alfalfa  meadow?  Is  there  a  better  use  for  this  liquid 
on  a  dairy  farm  growing  corn,  oats,  and  hay? 

New  York.  o.  L.  w. 

E  should  jnit  the  liquid  manure  on  the  grass 
or  clover  at  about  the  time  the  young  growth 
begins  to  start,  prt)vided  the  fields  are  not  too  wet. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  drive  heavy  loads  over  the  me.a- 
dow  or  Alfalfa  when  they  are  too  wet  or  muddy. 
In  some  ca.ses  farmers  wait  until  the  oats  or  barley 
are  four  or  five  inches  high,  and  then  when  the 
ground  is  diy  sprinkle  the  liipiid  on  these  croi)s. 
In  Italy  experiments  are  repoided  where  sulphuric 
acid  was  mixed  with  this  Ihpiid  manure  and  then 
used  for  s]traying  grain  in  which  wild  mustard  w.is 
growing.  The  immure  and  acid  killed  out  the  wild 
mustard,  without  injuring  the  grain  crops,  and  at 
the  same  time  added  plant  food  for  the  grain.  In 
general,  the  best  plan  is  to  put  this  liquid  early  in 
the  .season  on  the  grass  or  Alfalfa.  The  plan  is,  of 
course,  to  ]»nmp  it  out  of  the  cistern  into  a  regular 
.sprinkler  or  tank,  or  into  barrels.  There  are  large 
machines  made  for  this  purpose,  very  much  on  the 
plan  of  the  sti'eet  sprinklers.  Several  of  our  reatl- 
ers  report  the  use  of  their  tank  sprayers  in  hand¬ 
ling  the  liipiid.  By  putting  in  new  valves  and 
coarse  strainers  (hey  are  able  to  distribute  the 
liquid  evenly  fi-om  the  tank  as  fast  as  the  team 
can  walk.  In  other  cases  a  set  of  barrels  are  put 
in  the  wagon  box,  and  the  liquid  pumped  up  into 
them.  Holes  are  bored  at  the  bottom  of  the  bar¬ 
rels,  with  wooden  plugs  driven  in.  In  driving  across 
the  meadows  the.'ie  plugs  are  taken  out,  usually 
from  two  barrels  at  a  time.  The  liquid  runs  out, 
drops  through  the  cracks  in  the  wagon  box,  ami 
out  behind,  thus  covering  a  strip  about  as  wide  as 
the  wagon.  In  other  cases  a  wooden  trough  or 
portion  of  a  rain  jiipe  is  fastened  behind  the  wagon 
so  that  the  litpiid  runs  into  it.  The  trough  extends 
out  over  the  wIk'cIs  with  holes  bored  or  punched 
into  it,  and  the  ]i(pud  drips  down  through  the.-^e 
holes,  thus  covei-ing  a  wide  track  across  the  field. 
Various  plans  are  worked  out  with  this  distribu¬ 
tion.  In  some  cases  workmen  throw  it  out  in  tin 
pails  as  they  drive  across  the  field.  Others  put  the 
barrel  on  a  stone  boat,  bore  three  or  four  .small 
holes  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  let  the  Ihiuid  run 
out  as  it  will. 

We  should  use  about  10  barrels  or  400  gallons 
to  the  acre.  The  chief  value  of  this  liquid  lies  in 
the  soluble  nitrogen  which  it  contaims,  this  being 
about  equal  in  fertilizing  value  to  a  strong  solu¬ 
tion  of  nitrate  of  soda.  This  plan  of  saving  the 
leachings  in  this  way  is  very  economical,  except 
that  it  involves  hard  and  rather  dirty  work  to  dis¬ 
tribute  th^  liquid. 


Simple  Storage  of  Apples 

After  reiuling  about  the  experience  of  ^Ir. 

Douglass  in  (he  storage  of  Winter  apples  on 
the  farm,  page  ('.‘lO.  I  decided  to  send  an  account  of 
my  experience,  the  result  of  whioli  pi-oved  to  be 
very  satisfactory.  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  I  filled 
15  barrels  of  Winter  apples,  picked  early  in  October. 
The  barrels  were  headed,  laid  on  the  side  in  the 
shade,  and  covered  with  boards.  Cold  weather  held 
off  that  year,  and  it  was  early  in  December,  when 
the  thermometer  was  about  20  degrees,  that  I  placed 
these  barrels  in  a  bin  which  T  had  previou.sly  pre¬ 
pared — umler  ojie  end  of  my  wagon  shed.  These 
barrels  were  placed  on  their  sides  in  two  tiers,  a 
space  of  a  1  tout  one  foot  left  between  the  building 
and  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  barrels.  This  .space 
was  packed  full  of  leaves,  I  do  not  believe  that 
apples  kei»t  in  cobl  storage  or  any  other  wa}*,  could 
have  been  kept  in  any  better  condition.  The  flavor 
most  certiiiidy  could  not  have  been  improved.  X 
fruit  grower  visited  my  farm  one  day  late  in  the 
Winter  and  I  opened  a  barrel  for  his  inspection. 
“Well,”  .said  he.  “if  anyone  had  told  me  that  apples 
could  be  kept  like  that  I  never  would  have  believed 
it.  Not  a  rotten  apple  there.”  When  the  barrel  was 
emptied,  however,  a  very  few  had  commencei  to 
d(‘cay. 

This  method  of  keeping  apples  proved  so  satis¬ 
factory  that  I  kept  it  up,  and  have  influenced  a 
number  of  others  to  try  the  experiment  with  sati.s- 
factory  results.  If  plenty  of  leaves  are  packed 
around  the  barrel  there  would  probably  be  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  apples  freezing,  although  it  would  do  no 
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harm  to  have  newsiiapers  placed  over  the  barrels 
and  on  the  inside  of  the  building.  I.ast  year  I  sold 
my  farm  and  bought  a  place  in  a  neighboring  village. 
I  have  a  good-slzetl  garden  and  a  number  of  apple 
and  pear  trees.  As  there  is  a  heater  in  my  cellar  the 
satisfactory  stoi-age  of  my  Winter  apples  appeared 
to  be  a  problem.  My  nearest  neigld^-^v,  however,  has 
a  storage  room  built  under  his  front  porch.  There 
is  a  door  leading  in  from  the  cellar  which  can  be  left 
open  in  zero  weather.  Windows  on  each  end  can  be 
opened  in  warm  weather  for  the  air  to  circulate 
through  the  lattice  at  the  ends  of  the  porch.  This 
neighbor  allowed  me  to  store  two  barrels  of  apples 
in  this  storage  I’oom.  They  have  kept  well  and  I 
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still  have  a  few  left  today,  May  9,  in  good  condition. 
It  appears  to  me  that  any  farmer  of  ordinary  intel¬ 
ligence  could  build  a  storage-room  of  this  descrii>- 
tion.  The  work  could  be  done  stormy  days  and  be 
a  great  convenience  for  the  .storage  of  fruit  and 
vegetables.  j.  f.  forbks. 

('onnectiout. 


Smashing  of  Boulders 

HERE  are  many  farms  that  have  fields  con¬ 
taining  a  number  of  boulders  that  occupy  a 
large  amount  of  ground,  which  cannot  be  used,  and 
is  a  total  los.s.  1  removed  the  boulder  illustrated.  Fig. 
:.’94  (.see  abovel  by  the  use  of  dynamite.  T  drilled 
a  hole  about  24  inches  deep,  and  placed  a  charge  of 
two  sticks  of  40  per  cent,  dynamite  in  the  hole, 
primed  with  a  cap  attached  to  a  piece  of  good  fuse. 
I  tamped  the  charge  firmly  with  dry  dirt.  The 
force  of  the  explosive  broke  the  boulder  into  a  num¬ 
ber  of  pieces,  shown  in  Fig.  290.  I  treated  all  of  the 
boulders  by  the  same  method  and  now  have  a  clean 
tield.  The  expense  was  very  light  in  comparison 
with  the  profit  of  the  extra  ground.  c.  B.  M. 

raldwell,  O. 

Growing  Corn  on  Long  Island 

4’  tlie  pre.sent  time  there  are  thousands  of  acres 
of  fairly  good  laml  lying  idle  throughout  the 
Eastern  States.  On  Long  Island,  in  the  counties  of 
Nassau  and  Suffolk,  the  writer  personally  knows  of 
hundreds  of  aci-es  which  will  probably  be  untilled 
this  year.  'Much  of  this  land  has  produced  good 
crops  in  the  past,  but  is  now  in  a  poor  sod  or  grown 
up  with  weeds.  In  .some  cases  it  is  not  used  because 
of  the  scarcity  of  labor,  and  in  others  it  is  in  the 
bands  of  wealthy  residents  and  land  speculators. 
Most  of  this  land  will  not  produce  profitable  crops 
of  potatoes,  but  Avill,  with  good  management,  pro¬ 
duce  a  good  crop  of  Indian  corn.  !Much  of  this  land 
adjoins  the  land  of  good  farmers  and  market  gar¬ 
deners  who  have  all  the  land  they  consider  them¬ 
selves  able  to  handle  properly.  If  you  ask  why 
they  do  not  rent  it  and  raise  a  crop  of  corn  for  their 
horses,  and  so  avoid  purchasing  Western  corn,  they 
tell  you  it  is  possible  to  find  time  to  plant  and  raise 
the  crop,  but  that  the  main  work  of  cutting  up  in 
stacks  and  husking  comes  in  Sei)tember  in  the  height 
of  potato  digging. 

Rut  why  cut  the  stalks  at  all?  In  the  Middle 
West,  in  the  great  corn  belt,  where  one  farmer  often 
has  200  acres  of  corn  alone,  they  never  cut  the 
stalks,  Init  letive  them  to  stand.  They  drive  in  and 
lireak  the  corn  from  the  stalks  and  fling  it  into  a 
husking  wagon.  In  the  West  they  claim  one  good 
man  can  husk  100  bushels  of  ears  in  a  day.  In  that 
way  our  farmers  could  gather  the  corn  in  November 
when  potato  digging  was  over,  lengthen  their  work¬ 
ing  season  by  a  month  and  their  bank  accounts  by 
many  dollars,  l)esides  helping  to  feed  our  Allies  in 
Europe.  Corn,  like  wheat,  will  be  shipped  to  Europe, 
no  matter  how  high  the  freight  rates.  It  is  a 
highly  concent i-a ted  food,  certain  to  bring  a  remun¬ 
erative  price  foi‘  years  to  come.  C'orn,  to-day,  is 
woith  about  .$1.7.5  per  bushel,  three  times  the  price 
l)efore  the  war,  and  with  the  high  price  of  beef  and 
pork  behind  it  (for  when  the  price  of  corn  begins  to 
lower,  the  Western  farmer  will  begin  to  raise  hogs 
and  quit  selling  corn)  it  is  as  safe  an  inve.stment 
:is  (Jovernment  bonds. 

i^o  I  say,  farmers,  hustle  a  bit  more!  Hire  some 
of  those  idle  acres!  If  there  are  none  in  your  im¬ 


mediate  neighborhood,  go  to  the  wealthy  land  owner. 
Offer  to  rent  some  of  his  unproductive  acres.  Tell 
him  what  you  want  to  do.  You  will  be  surprised. 
He  is  patriotic.  He  wants  to  do  his  bit,  the  .same 
as  you  do.  He  will  rent  the  land  and  you  will  both 
be  doing  something  for  your  country.  We  mu.st  help 
to  feed  our  Allies  if  we  are  going  to  win  the  war. 

Long  Island.  g.  a.  r. 


The  Burro  and  His  Future 

The  picture  of  the  “Rocky  mountain  can, ary.” 

shown  at  Fig.  295,  reminds  us  that  every  year 
we  have  letters  from  dozens  of  Eastern  people  who 
say  they  want  to  buy  one  or  more  of  these  flonkey.s. 
As  many  of  them  put  it,  these  animals  are  wanted 
as  “companions  for  the  children." 

There  are  a  few  of  the  donkeys  scattered  through 
the  Eastern  country,  but  it  is  usually  hard  to  pick 
them  up  at  a  reasonable  price.  On  page  G2G  we 
printed  a  note  from  the  Arizona  Experiment  Station 
showing  lu)w  these  burros  have  become  so  numerou.s 
ow  the  Western  plains  that  it  is  seriously  proi)osed  to 
kill  them  off  and  put  their  meat  into  cans  for  poultry 
food.  If  there  is  anything  in  the  state'ment  that 
“like  produces  like,"  we  .should  say  that  a  sitting 
hen  fed  on  donkey  meat  would  prove  a  wonder  on 
the  nest.  At  any  rate  there  are  plenty  of  these 
little  creatures  in  Arizona. 

Prof.  R.  H.  Williams,  of  the  Experiment  Station, 
says  that  they  can  be  purchased  for  .$2  to  apiece. 
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He  thinks  tluit  the  young  ones  could  no  doubt  be 
shipped  safely  across  the  country,  and  if  fairly 
trained  and  well  treated  they  would  not  injure  chil¬ 
dren.  He  says  that  the  burro  is  more  intelligent 
than  the  hor.se,  and  that  they  shonhl  not  be  spoiled 
in  handling.  They  lack  ambition,  as  we  m.ay  Judge 
from  their  appearance,  but  the  average  child  usually 
has  ambition  enough  to  give  the  combination  a  fail- 
supply. 

The  figures  show  that  it  would  cost  at  least  .$400 
to  .ship  a  carload  of  Inirros  fri>ni  Arizona  to  New 
York.  The  freight  would  be  apin-oximately  .$.‘150. 
It  would  cost  about  .$.2G  to  feed  them,  and  with  the 
expenses  for  an  attendant  the  price  would  run  to 
something  like  $10  per  animal  delivered  in  New 
York.  If  the  younger  burros  were  chosen  about  75 
could  be  handled  in  the  car,  and  this  would  bring 
the  price  per  head  down  below  $8.  The  express  rate 
from  Arizona  would  be  $S.G0  per  100.  A  young 
burro  and  his  crate  would  weigh  from  100  to  125 
pounds  and  the  probable  cost  of  feed  and  other 
charges  would  run  about  $4. 

Several  people  have  asked  us  if  we  thought  it 
would  pay  to  import  the.se  creatures  and  go  into 
the  business  of  breeding  them.  On  a  small  scale 
there  might  be  something  in  it,  but  the  demand 
would  be  rather  limited  unless  some  shrewd  adver¬ 
tiser  and  good  talker  could  convince  parents  that 
the  donkey  would  suit  the  children.  These  little 
animals  are  very  strong,  and  on  a  .small  place  where 
there  was  a  boy  who  took  kindly  to  farm  work,  they 
could  be  harnessed  and  made  to  do  considerable 
work.  There  is.  however,  considenible  prejudice 


against  the  donki-y.  He  has  a  reputation  for  stupid¬ 
ity  which  be  does  not  deserve,  as  he  has  brains 
enough  if  lie  would  only  use  them.  He  lacks  ambi¬ 
tion.  and  is  anything  but  a  beauty.  The  chief  objec¬ 
tion  is  made  to  his  song,  or  the  noise  he  can  make 
on  occasion  to  exiiress  his  desires.  Those  who  have 
been  awakened  early  in  the  morning  by  the  “Hee¬ 
haw!"  of  a  donkey  Avhen  in  full  voice,  will  not  take 
kindly  to  the  tlunight  of  bringing  a  carload  of  these 
Rocky  ^Mountain  c.anaries  east  of  the  Mississippi 
Itiver. 


Start  Your  Home  Vegetable  Garden  Now 

Many  people  who  have  not  started  a  garden  this 
year  are  wishing  that  they  had.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  .Tune  is  ideal  in  many  respects,  because  the 
soil  is  warm  and  seed  does  not  rot.  The  growth  is 
quick  and  vigorous,  especially  if  there  are  frequent 
rains.  Of  course,  .some  ci’ops  such  as  lettuce,  i-ad- 
ishes,  cautiiloupes,  onions,  peas,  potatoes,  etc., 
should  not  bo  planted.  However.  .Tune  is  a  very 
good  time  for  such  crops  as  string  beans,  bush  Limas, 
beets,  cabbage  plants,  carrots,  sweet  corn,  Hubbard 
.squash,  and  tomato  plants.  About  .Inly  18  cauli¬ 
flower,  Savoy  cabbage,  ami  celery  may  be  .set  out, 
and  ruta-baga  turnips  may  lie  planted.  About  Au¬ 
gust  1st  lettuce,  turnips  and  Black  Spanish  radishes 
may  be  planted,  and  during  the  last  part  of  Augmst 
si)inach  may  be  planted  for  Fall  and  early  Winter 
use. 

The  soil  may  I>e  prepai*e<l  by  plowing  or  spading 
a  modei-ate  application  of  rotted  stable  manure  into 
the  .soil ;  one  pound  to  one  sipiare  foot  is  a  heavy 
application.  Lime  may  be  spread  upon  the  loose 
ground  and  raked  into  it  immediately  thereafter, 
using  one  pound  to  every  25  square  feet.  The  fer¬ 
tilizers  which  a  home  gardener  may  secure  this  year 
contain  about  4%  nitrogen.  9%  phosphoi-ic  acid  and 
no  potash.  The  safest  and  best  way  for  the  home 
gardener  to  use  this  material  is  to  spread  it  upon 
the  plow^ed  .soil  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to  every  .“O 
.square  feet,  and  rake  it  into  the  soil.  Coal  ashes 
have  no  value  as  plant  food:  however,  a  little  of 
the  sifted  material  nniy  help  to  h>osen  up  a  heavy, 
sticky  soil.  Poultry  manure  may  well  take  the 
place  of  fertilizer,  especially  if  10  ])ounds  of  ground 
bone  or  etse  20  itounds  of  acid  phosphate  is  mixed 
with  every  100  ))ounds  of  the  poidtry  droppings. 
T"se  this  manure  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to  every 
10  square  feet.  Excessive  n.se  of  poultry  manure, 
especially  without  the  acid  pho.sphate,  may  imluce 
large  vine  growth  of  the  beams,  s(piash  and  toma¬ 
toes  at  the  exj)en.se  of  fruit. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  draw  up  an  interesting 
plan,  showing  intercropping,  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  when  most  of  the  crops  are  long  growers. 
Plant  the  beans,  cabbage,  celery,  rutabagas,  etc.,  in 
rows  2%  feet  a’i>art.  The  tomatoes,  sweet  corn, 
squash,  etc.,  will  need  more  room,  while  the  root 
crop.s,  lettuce  ami  spinach  may  be  jilanted  in  rows 
14  inches  ai)art.  The  late  spinach  may  be  planted 
in  that  soil  where  the  string  lieans  will  have  been 
grown. 

It  is  expected  that  your  local  truck  growers  will 
supply  your  needs  during  the  Summer  and  early 
Fall;  therefore  it  is  urged  that  every  home  gardener 
give  first  consideration  to  those  crops  which  he  or 
she  can  save  for  Winter  use.  The  demand  is  to  can, 
preserve,  dry  or  store  everything  for  Winter  use. 
During  the  Summer  live  on  perishables.  All  food 
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sti'lTs  will  probably  be  excessively  high  if  our  staple 
foodstuffs  are  shipped  as  heavily  as  it  is  expected 
they  will  be.  u.  w.  un  b.\un. 


lx  England  ground  limestone  does  not  seem  to  be 
used  freely.  Farmers  there  demand  the  burned  lime. 

To  test  :i  fellow's  energy  this  oiu'  is  good — you'll 
find.  Are  the  shiny  places  (tn  his  kne(>s  or  ar('  they 
’round  behind? 

There  is  a  time  to  think  for  yourself  and  an¬ 
other  time  to  tliink  with  your  neighbor.  Do  not 
mix  them  up. 

This  food  trouble  is  proving  the  value  of  the  yel¬ 
low  turnip  to  many  people  who  formerly  regarded  it 
as  a  sort  of  yellow  peril. 
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Manure  and  Potato  Scab 

Does  pig  manure  make  potatoes  scabby? 
What  solution  would  you  use  to  prevent 
from  rotting,  or  from  grubs?  Have  you 
f‘ver  used  sulphur?  L.  M.  G. 

Woburn,  Mass. 

We  have  had  reports  that  pig  manure 
causes  scab  and  rot  in  potatoes,  btit  have 
never  found  it  true,  except  where  there 
were  scabby  or  rotten  potatoes  in  the 
manure.  These  diseases  are  jiroduoed  or 
spread  by  germs.  Often  the  pigs  are  fed 
such  potatoes  and  then  when  the  manure 
is  hauled  out  and  spread  on  the  potato 
ground  the  disease  germs  lU’e  carried  too. 
The  same  is  tnie  <>f  horse  or  c<»w  manure. 
There  is  no  way  of  dipiiting  potato  seed 
to  prevent  rot  or  .attacks  from  grubs. 
Soaking  in  formalin  and  Avater  as  we 
have  often  described  will  kill  the  germs 
of  scab  and  Avill  help  in  some  other  forms 
of  disease.  We  use  sulphur  on  the  seed 
because  it  heljis  pi’event  scab,  helps  pre¬ 
serve  the  seed  in  the  ground  and,  we 
think,  has  some  effect  in  keeping  off  white 
grubs,  in  the  soil. 


Bridge-grafting 

I  think  George  W.  Wallace,  on  page 
.142.  gives  a  wrong  impression,  as  to  the 
necessity  of  bridge-grafting,  in  cases 
where  tree  is  entirely  girdled.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  wrong  idea  entirely,  to  try  to 
feed  the  top  of  the  tree  through  tlie  bark 
by  setting  out  rooted  ai)ple  s)»routs  about 
tiie  base  of  the  tree,  as  he  recommends, 
as  the  roots  of  the  girdled  tree  continue 
sending  up  sap  to  the  top,  through  the 
wood,  and  will  often  continue  to  do  .so 
for  over  a  year  after  mice  have  girdled 
the  tree  completel.v.  The  idea  of  the 
bridge-grafting  i.s  to  get  the  “elaborated” 
saj)  back  to  the  roots  of  the  tiee.  to  keep 
them  from  starving  to  death.  The  other 
two  methods  described,  would,  of  course, 
do  this,  but  the  planting  of  other  .small 
trees  about  the  base  and'  inserting  above 
the  wound,  simply  lets  the  tree  routs  die. 

I.  t'.  K. 


Hens  and  Spraying 

Ilegarding  hens  in  the  sprayed  orchard, 
we  have  for  several  years  had  from  500 
to  1.000  hens  running  in  a  mature  or¬ 
chard  of  seven  acres  and  have  never  lost 
any  from  the  spraying  that  we  are  aware 
of.  We  take  no  sp  cial  precauti(m ;  in 
fact,  w'e  aim  to  give  the  trees  lieavy 
spraying.  ^  s. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Asparagus  from  Seed 

You  who  Avere  disappointed  in  getting 
asparagus  roots  can  have  .a  fine  bed  in 
two  years  h'om  set'd.  Sow  the  seed  this 
Summer  in  fine  soil,  in  a  row  as  you 
■wonld  carrots  or  beets,  p>itting  Avhere  it 
will  not  be  too  dr.v  nor  flofuled  in  Win¬ 
ter.  Keep  all  Aveeds  out,  and  next  Sum¬ 
mer  take  up  and  place  roots  in  permanent 
l>*d.  The  third  Spring  you  can  begin  to 
cut  for  a  short  time.  Put  manure  on 
just  after  cutting  is  stopped,  instead  of 
later.  Keep  clean  from  Aveeds  iuid  it 

Avill  gl-OAA-.  MRS.  G.  s.  D. 

Maine. 


Women  as  Farm  Workers 

The  XcAv  York  City  office  of  the  State 
Public  Employment  P.ureau.  located  at 
2(i2  Fulton  street,  Prooklyn,  is  serving  as 
the  clearing  house  for  all  Avumen  in  this 
vicinity  Avho  Avant  Avork  in  the  country. 
A  considerable  number  of  such  Avomeix 
are  uuav  registered  Avith  this  Rxireau. 
Miiny  of  the.se  have  been  on  farms  Inffore ; 
Some  can  milk,  raise  poultry,  ur  ara  ex¬ 
perienced  gardeners;  some  have  had  in. 
addition,  training  in  agricultural  schools. 
The  remainder  are  untrained,  but  are 
anxious  to  learn;  all  these  are  over 
tAventy  years  of  age,  but  are  strong  and 
willing.  In  addition,  there  are  several 
couples,  the  Avomen  Avanting  liouseAVork, 
the  men  farm  avo  rk,  also  AvidoAVs  Avho  have 
one  or  tAvo  childi’en.  Avho  are  experienced 
domestics  and  Avould  go  to  the  country. 

The  Bureau  Avould  be  glad  to  commun¬ 
icate  Avith  anyone  Avho  can  make  use  cf 
such  Avorkers,  or  anyone  Avho  Avants  Avork 
of  this  nature. 


Value  of  Onion  Soil 

Several  of  our  people  oavii  superior 
onion  land  located  close  to  a  railroad 
dc])ot.  It  is  Avithin  reasonable  shipping 
distance  of  Nexv  York.  The  land  Avould 
rank  a.s  good  black  soil,  producing  fine 
onions,  and  evidently  rich  in  nitrogen. 
These  men  have  been  apixroached  by  par¬ 
ties  Avho  Avant  to  buy  this  soil.  It  is  to 
be  used  either  as  filler  for  mixed  fertil¬ 
izer.  or  to  be  dried  and  .sold  as  humus 
for  direct  use  on  the  land,  or  for  bedding 
and  absorbents.  This  is  something  of  a 
neAV  business,  and  farmers  Avant  to  know' 
what  they  ought  to  get  for  .such  soil  by 
the  ton.  It  is  a  hard  (piestion  to  _an- 
sAver,  'because  all  fertilizer  materials 


ought  to  be  bought  and  sold  on  the  basis 
of  their  plant  food  value,  and  without  an 
analysis  of  this  soil  carefully  Avorked 
out,  no  one  can  tell  just  AA  hat  it  ought  to 
be  worth.  The  various  forms  of  humus 
noAV  on  the  market  apparently  sell  from 
.$8  to  $12  a  ton,  depending  upon  the 
quality  and  what  the.v  are  to  be  used 
for.  Many  of  these  onion  soils  are  com- 
paratiA'ely  rich  in  nitrogen.  .Some  of 
them  without  doubt  contain  as  much 
crude  nitrogen  as  the  average  sample  of 
farm  manure.  Tln-y  are  not  of  course 
Worth  as  much  as  manure,  since  the  ni¬ 
trogen  they  contain  is  not  fully  avail¬ 
able,  but  a  .superior  quality  of  .soil  fi'om 
one  of  these  bed.s,  well  located,  ought  to 
be  AA'orth  from  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  ton. 
This  is  not  printed  to  make  a  standard 
price,  because  the_  quality  of  this  soil 
and  the  location  will  determine  the  price 
finally,  but  under  ordinary  circumstances 
if  such  soil  is  Avorth  scraping  up  and 
drying  at  all  for  fertilizing  purposes,  it 
ought  to  be  AA'orth  the  sum  mentioned. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 


CURRENT  SUPPI.IES  ARE  I.IGUT,  BUT  Pt.AXT- 
IXG  IS  KEI'ORTEI)  IIE'AVY  IN  SO.ME  EINES. 

The  street  section  around  Faneuil  Hall 
Market  is  very  quiet  Avith  hardly  a  far¬ 
mer’s  team  in  sight,  except  very  eaidy  in 
the  morning.  They  are  bringing  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  rhubarb,  spinach,  kale,  dandelions  and 
asparagus,  but  quantity  is  light  and  prices 
Corresp<uidingly  high.  Hothouse  stuff 
profits  by  the  lateness  of  the  season  and 
prices  keep  up  Avell.  .'Southern  produce 
is  in  moderate  supply  and  most  of  it  high 
in  pi'ice.  I’oultry  and  dairy  products  are 
not  OA-er-abundant,  and  the  market  is  Avell 
sustained.  With  only  a  moderate  volume 
of  trade  dealers  have  time  to  talk  about 
the  coming  cro]i  of  native  produce,  and 
the  general  opinion  is  that  there  is  more 
danger  of  oA’^er-prodnetion  in  market  gar¬ 
den  ci’op  than  in  other  lines. 

A  fertilizer  concern  Avas  asked  about 
the  demand  for  fertilizers,  “There  is  a 
big  increiise  in  the  demand  for  mixed  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  the  sales  could  no  doubt  be 
increased  six  times  over  if  all  demands 
could  be  met,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
suiijdy  of  raw  material  and  the  cap.-icity 
of  the  factories.  The  fertilizer  concerns 
hiive  stopped  selling  separate  raw  mate¬ 
rials  like  nitrate  of  stida.  sulixhate  of  am¬ 
monia  and  acid  phosphate,  but  we  cannot 
CA'cn  supply  the  demand  for  the  re.ady- 
mixed  goods  and  some  deliveries  cannot 
be  made  for  two  Aveeks  yet,  Avhich  AAould 
make  them  pretty  late  for  some  planting. 
The  increase  in  demand  is  all  through  Noav 
I  England,  heaviest  in  Maine  perhaps,  but 
large  everyAvhere.  It  has  been  stated  that 
the  fertilizer  shi))ments  to  Maine  have 
been  50  p<‘r  cent.  aboA  e  la.st  year,  but  Ave 
.should  not  put  the  increase  quite  as  high 
las  tha<^.  It  Avill  be  harder  than  usual  to 
find  local  markets  for  perishable  produce, 
because  so  much  of  the  normal  demand 
Avill  be  cut  off  by  rea.son  of  the  thousand.s 
of  gardens  the  produce  of  Avhich  will  be 
sold  or  given  aAvay  to  neighbors.  It  will 
be  safer  to  encourage  the  jdauting  of 
crops  like  corn,  beans  .and  potatoe.s,  even 
though  some  of  these  ma.v  be  overdone.” 

According  to  Boston  seedsmen  tliere  is 
a  great  demand  for  seeds  and  all  garden 
supplies.  Beans  .are  being  planted  heavily 
and  the  price  of  yelloAv  eyes  is  $12  per 
bushel,  Avhile  the  scarcer  varieties  like 
French  Horticultural,  are  .$4 ..50  per  peck. 
A  large  estate  in  Vermont  illustrates  the 
situation.  The  OAvner  is  jiloAving  hun¬ 
dreds  of  acres  and  raising  cr<ii*s  as  a  pa¬ 
triotic  duty.  He  Avas  intending  to  plant 
90  acres  of  cabbages,  but  on  account  of 
his  distance  from  nnirket  and  the  jiei-ish- 
able  nature  of  the  crop,  he  is  planting, 
all  his  land  to  jiotatoes.  beams  and  grain, 
having  bought  over  a  hundred  tons  of  fer¬ 
tilizer.  The  insecticide  dealers  rejiort  a 
demand  far  ahead  of  the  supply  and  fear 
they  will  be  unable  to  make  some  shij)- 
ments  in  .season  to  be  used  AA'hen  needtal. 

BUTTER  FAIRLY  STEADY, 

While  some  dealers  report  the  trend 
doAVUAvard,  the  jxrice  changes  are  not  very 
large,  although  the  market  failed  to  r(‘- 
cover  at  all  after  the  big  decline  the  first 
of  Miiy.  The  Ioaahw  prices  look  attrju- 
tiA'e  to  the  trade  and  more  liberal  buying 
has  taken  place  every  time  the  price  Avent 
beloAV_  fort.v  cents,  thus  strengthening  the 
situation  by  clearing  up  the  surplus  and 
causing  the  market  to  hold  fairly  steady 
.arouml  that  level  for  Northern  ttib 
creamery  extras.  Said  t'harles  H.  Stone 
&  ('o. :  “Season  is  still  very  late,  but 
considerable  grass  butter  should  arrive 
next  Aveek.  The  best  northern  tub  cream- 
er.v  is  selling  at  TSc.  and  best  AVe.stern 
about  the  same.  'ITie  ijualir.v  is  rather 
unsati.sfactory,  shoAving  stale  cream  flavor 
or  other  defects  on  account  cf  poor  ci'eam 
or  milk.  It  Avill  imiirove  Avirh  Avarmer 
AA'oather  and  shipments  should  increase. 
What  little  ucaa'  cheese  is  arriving  is  too 
green  for  immediate  use,  but  Avill  im¬ 
prove.  It  sells  at  26  to  26i4e.  Old 
cheese  is*  about  done.  There  is  no  call 
for  the  export  trade  at  present  prices,” 

A  STRONG  EGG  MARKET. 

Receipts  are  very  moderate  in  amount, 
and,  so  long  as  the  Aveather  is  seasonably 
cool,  quality  remains  satisfactory  and 


price  shoAvs  a  tendency  tOAA'ards  improA'e- 
ment.  Nearbys  are  quoted  at  80c.  East¬ 
ern  firsts  at  86^  to  ,87c;  Western,  .88. 
and  storage  packed  Western.  .861/^.  As 
the  season  advances,  egg  candlers  are  kejjt 
binsy  taking  out  eggs  showing  defects, 
.decoding  to  .a  large  dealer,  the  rotten 
eggs  taken  out  in  handling  “must  be 
labeled  as  such  and  stenciled  for  mechan¬ 
ical  uses  only.  That  lets  the  dealer  out. 
The  rots  are  used  in  tanning  leather.  If 
the  buyers  .‘ell  them  for  any  other  pur¬ 
pose  they  take  a  big  ri.sk.  The  other  day 
one  of  them  Avas  fined  .$200,  Avhich  Avoulii 
consume  the  profits  of  an.A'  illegal  trade 
for  quite  a  Avhile.  They  pay  .50c  ,a  ca.se. 
The  only  grade  that  Ave  m.ake  of  defec- 
tiA'e  food  eggs  are  the  chei'ks;  eggs  AA'hich 
were  cracked  or  dented  during  colltN-tioa 
or  shipment.  There  is  always  a  per  cent, 
of  such  eggs,  even  in  nearby  shipments, 
and  they  are  all  right,  excejit  that  they 
AA'ill  not  keep  so  long  as  eggs  with  un¬ 
broken  shells.  AVe  have  to  stand  the  loss 
for  .such  eggs._  The  railroad  will  not  pay 
unless  .a  case  is  badly  damaged.” 

POULTRY  IN  LIMITED  SLTPLY. 

The  poultry  maret  is  ster.d.A-.  AA'itbout 
much  change  in  the  situation.  About  the 
only  stock  presse.l  for  sale  at  all  urgently 
are  cold  storage  broilers  from  the  West. 
T,  H.  V  heeler  &  <'o.  g... 

loAV!^:  “The  general  price  for  live  foAvls 
i.s  25c.  The  market  ju-efers  large,  plump 
.velloAv-legged  foAvls,  but  in  time  of  .S(*ar- 
••ity.  like  tJie  prc.sent,  AA'ill  .sometimes  take 
small  Avhite-legged  foAvls  at  about  the 
market  pxdce.  Large  foAA'ls  are  in  special 
demand  at  times  for  .TeAA'ish  holid.ay  trade, 
and  sold  at  one  time  in  .\pril  a.s  high  as 
•lOc.  Present  receipts  of  poultry  are 
mostly  liA’e  and  dressed  foAA'ls.  There  are 
some  S(in:ib-size  bi’oilers  selling  at  70  to 
'"^Oc  per  pair.  8'he  top  reached  this  sea¬ 
son  Avas  $1.15  per  p:ar,  Avhich  is  a  pretty 
good  price  for  1 1/.  lbs,  of  chicken.  Not 
many  regular-sized  broilers  are  coming 
yet  because  the  season  is  late.  We  do 
not  expect  the  jxrice  to  go  very  high  be¬ 
cause  of  the  .‘ilmndance  of  Wstei'n  frozen 
broilers,  but  receijxts  should  increase  rap¬ 
idly  in  .Tune  and  also  shipments  of  fowls 
as  the  height  of  the  laying  se.a.son  pas.ses. 
It  is  reported  also  that  many  flocks  are 
being  .sold  out  on  account  of  the  cost  of 
feeding.  One  large  establishment  Avith 
seA-eral  thou.sand  d<dl,ars’  AA'orth  of  bxiild- 
ings  remains  idle  Avithont  a  bird  on  the 
premises,” 

FRUIT  AND  VEGICTARLES  IN  FAIR  DEMAND. 

Apple  dealers  n-purt  the  market  shoAA'- 
fOonTinued  on  page  728) 

A  LAAVYER  AA'as  trying  a  case,  when  a 
young  man  created  much  disturb.ance  by 
moving  about  the  room,  lifting  chairs 
and  looking  under  things.  “Young  man,” 
called  out  the  judge,  “you  are  making  a 
great  deal  of  unnecessary  noise.  W’hat 
are  you  about?”  “Your  Honor,”  replied 
the  young  man,  “I  have  lost  my  overcoat 
and  am  trying  to  find  it.”  “Well,  young 
man,”  said  tbe  judge,  “people  often  lose 
whole  suits  here  Avithout  making  all  that 
disturbance.” — Toronto  Sun. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  BoAvker’,s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  AA’ho  till  it."’ — Adv. 


IBOKME 


? 


Fann,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmers’  bigr  questions. 

How  can  1  grow  crops  with  less  help? 

How  digr  potatoes  with  fewer  horses 
and  men?  How  save  every  tuber 
before  the  frost  and  in  time  for  the 
best  market?  j,  . 

IRON  age  — 

.‘AsSa  ^;]j  jjjj  your  potatoes  in  two- 
thirds  the  usual  time.  Saves  two 
horses  for  other  work.  Operated 
by  4  1-2  H.  P.  air-cooled  “New 
AVay”  Engine.  You  can  stopthe 
Digger  and  the  engine  will  clear 
the  machine.  Automatic  throw- 
out  clutch  prevents  breakage. 
Eii^ne  l«  miic-kly  Interchangeable 
for  Iron  Age  Engine  Sprayer. 


make  three  other  styles,  one  of  which 
will  surely  meet  your  condition.  We 
make  a  full  line  of  potato  machinery. 
Send  for  booklet  today. 

Bateman  M’l’g  Co.,  Box  2  N  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


Seasonable  Farm  Seeds 

cow  PEAS,  SOY  BEANS 

The  best  varieties  for  hay  and 
silage,  also  Millets,  ^Buckwheat 
Dwarf  Essex  Rape,  etc. 

MANGEL  WURZELS  and 
SUGAR  BEETS 

for  stock  feeding,  all  the  best  varieties. 
Write  for  prices  on  any  Farm  Seeds  de¬ 
sired,  also  ask  for  free  Alfalfa  Leaflet. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MORE  MONEY  FOR  FRUIT 

You  get  “top”  prices  for  fruit  in  the 
white  basket  —The 
'Berlin  Quart.*'  Tboa- 
esnda  of  growers  now  j 
enjoying  bifftrer  pro* 
fits.  Lota  of  money 
making  bints  in  our 
free  catalog  —  write 
at  once. 

THE  BCflUN  FRUIT 
BOX  CO. 

Berlin  HeightefOhlo  V. 


Send 

For 

FREE 

Book 


Early  Vegetable  Plants' 

BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS  PREPAID 
Cabba^,  Tomato,  Beet,  Cauliflower,  Lettuce,  Celery, 
Sweet  Potato,  Pepper,  Eggplants.  Large  or  small  loU. 
First  class  plants  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Also 

Strawberry  Plants 

The  big,  profitable  varieties — early,  mid-season,  late  and 
everbearing;  and  the  best  varieties  of  Raspberry,  Black* 
berry, Gooseberry,  Currant, Grape,  Asparagus,  Rhubarb, 
Horseradish  and  Flowering  Plants  and  Fruit  Trees. 

('ataiog  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  GOOD  GROUND,  N.  Y. 


^TRAWRFRRY  PLANTS  —Best  Everbearing.  Also 
A*  ■  ilH  II  Ubnil  I  standard  June  fruiting  varieties. 
yCCCTARI  CC  ALL  KINDS.  Get  luy  price  on  plants 
W  fcUU  ■  MULik,J  sent  by  parcel  post,  prepaid,  and 
«pecial  price  on  large  orders.  C.  E.  FIELD,  Sewell,  x.  J. 

VplTpfahlp  Pliinf.  CABBAGE.  EARLY  TOMATO,  SWEET  PO- 
TeglHdDIG  rianis  tATO,  beets.  IOO.Mc:  300,  $L  Post¬ 
paid.  $1.60  per  1.000,  not  Prepaid.  Other  Plants  in  season. 
Send  for  Ill.  Cat.  DAA'ID  ROUWAY,  Hartly,  Delaware 

100  St.  Regis  and  6  Moores  Early  Grape  Vines 

by  P.  Post  for  tl  ALEX,  HEGGAN,  Jr..  Waterford,  N.  J. 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

All  the  leading  varieties.  100 — POSTAGE  PAID,  36c. 
1,000— BY  EXPRESS, «1. 50.  H.  Austin,  Felton, l>el. 

A5PAR  AGII^  ROOTS.  I  yr.  old.  $2  per  1,000  ;  2  yr.  old,  $3 
per  IjOOO.  Horse  Radish  seta,  $3  per  1,000. 
Onion  Plants,  Cabbage,  Beets,  Lettuce,  fl  per  1,000.  Peppers, 
Sweet  Potato,  $2  per  1,000.  Egg  Plants  and  Cauliflower,  Sj  per 

,  —  c  ,  .  ,  ,  .  ...  — . . . 


1,000.  Send  for  List. 


Je  C.  SCHMIDT.  BHstol, 


2-yr.  Palmetto  Asparagus  Roots 


F,  W.Wood,  Danielson,  Ct. 


100  St.  Regis  Everbearing  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

by  P.iree]  Post.  |l.  PAUL  L.  HEGGAN,  Witerford,  N.  J. 

Vpffniakla  Planfa  potato.  rEfPEi,  tomato,  cauliflower, 
logaiduio  ridiiis  cabiageand  egg  plants  and  asparagus 
ROOTS.  Catalogue  free.  MichaklN.  Bobgo,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

P.kk.ma  DUnt.—Two  Million.  Danish  and  Domestic. 

baoDage  rianis  a  n  ii  m  e  a  d,  winrnm.on,  n.  y. 

sAiE-CowPeas-Soy  Beans-Scarlet  Clover  Seed 

JO.SKPH  E.  HOLUANU,  Milford,  Delaware 

D*  J  T  *  Granges,  Farmer  Chibs  get  our  price 
ninrtPr  I  whip  Furmer  agents  wanted.  Sample  and 

x/iiiuva  a  ”  •A*'' circular  free.  Thca.  Burl  S  Sons,  MsIrtic.O. 

SECOND-HAND  PIPES, TANKS  AND  BOILERS 

Eluen  for  culverts — Flumes  and  l*cnRtoeks,  l*lpe, 
threaded  and  coupled  ready  for  conneetjou  or  cut  to 
length  suitable  foriieating,  suppoi-teand  fence  purposes. 
Guaranteed  callable  of  reasonable  pressures.  PteeL 
beiiniflland  rnlla  cut  to;  length.  Tanka  of  all  sizes, 
o|)en.  closed,  suitable  for  storage  of  water,  gasoline. 
AGENTS  FOR  THE  SKINNER  IRRIGATION  SYSTEM. 

Write  for  circulars  amt  prices. 

PERRY.  BUXTON,  DOANE  CO.,  BOSTON.  M,\SS. 


AKTHUR  L.  FKRKI.S 


of  all  kinds  at 
Factory  prices 
Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


iNocu-  env  ni?  a  mc  and  douuue 

DATE  i  DlhiVIN  OtHE  CROP 

INOCUUTING  BACTERIA  for  ALFALFA,  CLOVER 

BEAKS,  I*EAS,  V  E  T  C  M,  all  LEGUMES 

50  cts.  PER  ACRE,  ACRES,  $2 

:)(l-page  book  on  LEGUME  GROWING.  FREE. 

THE  EGGEKT  t  IIKMICAE  CO.,  Canton.  Ohio 

l-HT*  A  M  Inoculatorat  SI  acre, 
(J  for  Next  mail. 
You  can't  afford  to  use  poor  bacteria.  Write  me 
personally.  I'll  tell  you  about  my  different  kinds 
of  bacteria  tbatcati’t  fail,  and  send  booklet. 
JACOB  McyUEKN  .  Box  1,  Baltic,  Ohio 

Cabbage  and  Tomato  Plants 

Grown  in  Held  from  he»t  selected  seed.  SI. 75  per  1,000 
by  express.  Postpaid,  100— 50c.;  iiOO — SI. 25;  600— S2  ; 
1,000— S2.75.  Special  prices  In  lots.  Leading  Tarieties 
of  other  plants  in  season.  Full  count— carefully  packed 
—immediate  shipment.  OAKLIN  FARM,  Salisbury,  N.  Ot 


SLUG-SHOT 

USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  34  YEARS 

Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  of  America 

Saves  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbag,’e,  Melons,  Flowers,  Tree*  and 
Shrubs  from  Insects.  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular 
prices.  Write  for  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc.,  to 

HAMMOND’S  Paint  C)  Slug-Shot  Works,  Beacon,  N<  Y< 


10022 
for  a 
SLOGAN 


i 


We  want  a  better  slogan  than  “Practical  Fruit 
Crowing  and  Marketing.”  By  slogan  we  mean 
a  descriptive  phra.se  for  the  American  Fruit 
Grower  which  we  can  run  under  the  name 
“American  Fruit  Grower”  at  all  times  as  a 
sub-title.  To  the  person  sending  in  the  best 
.slogan  we  will  give  $100  in  cash.  Full  partic¬ 
ulars  of  the  contest  published  in  the  American 
Fruit  Grower. 

Special  offer :  Send  25c  and  names  of  three 
fruit  (jroacris  for  trial  12  months'  subscription. 


American  Fruit  Grower 


Charlottesville,  Va, 
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Farmers  and  the  War 
Part  IV. 

Gerjiax  Farmers. — A  roadfi-  asUs  me 
to  stop  and  tell  how  the  German  farmers 
have  been  able  to  feed  the  nation  during 
this  long  war.  From  such  reports  as  we 
can  get  it  seems  that  less  credit  is  due 
to  the  German  farmers  than  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  military  enforcement  of  food  reg¬ 
ulation.  We  can  hardly  compare  Ger¬ 
man  agriculture  with  our  own.  Many  of 
the  nobles  or  aristocracy  are  large  land- 
owners  or  agrarians.  There  is  a  peasant 
class  unlike  anything  we  have  in  this 
country,  and  some  farmers  who  would 
rank  with  Americans  owning  medium¬ 
sized  farms.  Most  of  the  food  which 
supi)lies  Germany  is  api)arantly  grown  on 
the  large  estates,  which  are  either  man¬ 
aged  by  their  owners  or  rented  as  small 
farms.  Under  such  a  sy.stem  and  with 
Germany's  military  organization  it  would 
seem  to  be  easy  to  increase  crops  and 
food  supply,  yet  from  the  figures  I  can 
get  it  does  not  seem  that  any  great  in¬ 
crease  has  been  mad<'.  Germany  seems 
to  have  been  kept  going  not  so  much  by 
increased  crops  as  by  compulsory  food 
regulation  and  .saving  of  wastes. 

Why  Is  It? — The  big  German  far¬ 
mers  have  carried  gi'eat  influence  in  pub¬ 
lic  affairs,  and  have  worked  out  an 
‘•agrarian’’  polic.v.  so  as  to  prevent  for¬ 
eign  competition  and  maintain  high  i)rices 
at  home.  Most  of  the  soil  is  of  rather 
low  grade  natursilly.  Yet  it  produces 
large  crops,  because  the  Germans  have 
made  a  most  careful  study  of  fertilizing 
and  crop  rotation.  They  had  the  potash 
at  home  but  much  of  the  nitrogen  and 
phosphorus  had  to  be  imported  and 
when  the  war  brt)ke  out  imports  of  ni¬ 
trates  were  soon  shut  off.  The  nation 
had  great  herds  of  domestic  animahs.  and 
this  large  production  i>f  livestock  proved 
a  weakness  in  time  of  war.  In  the  pre¬ 
vailing  crop  rotation  about  one-third  of 
the  land  was  in  gras.s  or  fodder  crop.s — 
with  two-thirds  in  what  we  may  call  di¬ 
rect  food  for  humans.  Thus  Germany 
found  it  necessary  to  import  80  per  cent, 
or  more  of  fodder  and  feed  for  stock. 

Ax  Telustrattox. — AVe  may  find  an 
illustration  of  this  in  a  smaller  way  by 
thinking  of  one  of  the  large  dairy  farm.s 
near  New  York  or  in  New  England. 
These  farms  are  usually  small,  and  can¬ 
not  ju’oduce  half  feed  enough  for  the 
cows.  Alfalfa  hay  and  gi-ain  are  bought 
from  distant  points.  All  of  a  sudden  this 
.siip|)]y  of  hay  and  grain  is  shut  off.  The 
daiyrmen  have  contracts  to  supply  milk, 
[lut  their  cows  cannot  be  fed.  and  many 
of  them  must  be  killed.  In  a  much  larger 
way  this  is  what  happened  to  German 
livestock  farmers  when,  as  the  war  went 
on,  no  fodder  and  feed  could  be  imported. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  weakest 
feature  of  Gei-man  agriculture — just  as 
it  is  the  weak  feature  of  dairying  in 
Eastern  North  America.  AA’hen  any  na¬ 
tion  or  any  section  must  import  most  of 
the  feed  for  its  livestock  it  is  at  the 
mercy  of  fate.  This  hit  Germany  a  dou¬ 
ble  blow  by  cutting  down  the  .supidies  of 
meat  and  fats,  and  akso  reducing  tin-  ma¬ 
nure  supi)ly  upon  which  the  German  far¬ 
mers  so  largely  depend. 

Laror  Prori.e.ms. — Another  weakne.ss 
Ilf  the  German  system  was  the  vast 
amount  of  work  done  by  hand  labor. 
There  was  not  enough  machinery  for  do¬ 
ing  efficient  work.  A  large  number  of 
the  farm  Workers  were  women — probably 
more  than  one-half.  When  England  fin¬ 
ally  W(d<e  ui)  and  saw  the  shadow  of 
starvation  her  farmers  rushed  in  trac¬ 
tors  and  new  farm  machinery  to  help, 
while,  I  should  say,  the  Germans  were 
slow  to  get  away  from  hand  labor.  Then 
when  the  men  were  called  to  the  front 
more  women  were  employed.  These 
things  show  how  hard  it  must  have  been 
to  increase  G(*rman  crops.  AVe  are  hav¬ 
ing  a  view  of  that  now  in  this  country 
where  farmers  are  urged  to  “speed  up" 
with  the  help  of  unskilled  workers. 

I.ACK  OF  Fat. — Another  thing  which 
I  believe  made  trouble  was  a  shortage  of 
fatty  food.  The  German  people  as  a  rule 
are  heavy  consumers  of  fats.  If  you  go 
to  a  restaurant  where  “French”  and 
"German”  fried  potatoes  are  served  you 
will  see  what  I  mean.  It  seems  strange 
chat  people  like  the  Germans  have  never 
worked  to  develop  crops  which  produce 
fatty  food  stuffs  but  have  largely  de¬ 
pended  upon  this  country  and  Japan  for 
that  part  of  a  cattle  ration.  Personally, 


I  believe  that  the  continued  lack  of  but¬ 
ter  or  cream  in  a  ration  can  never  be 
made  up  by  other  fats. 

Chemists  Help. — In  1010  about  400.- 
000  extra  acres  were  put  in  hay  and  fod¬ 
der  crop.s.  Then  the  chemists  found  ;i 
way  of  making  protein  (or  muscle-mak¬ 
ing  food)  by  synthesis.  That  means  the 
opposite  of  analysis.  One  picks  apart  by 
chemical  action — the  other  puts  together. 
By  growing  yeast  in  a  solution  of  sugar, 
ammonia  and  mineral  salts  a  form  of 
protein  is  produced  which  can  be  mixed 
with  human  food.  A.s  a  cattle  food  this 
can  be  produced  by  mixing  the  water  of 
pulp  mills  and  the  wash  w.iter  of  gas 
works.  By  using  yeast  in  this  mixture 
a  form  of  protein  suitiible  for  mixing 
with  cattle  food  is  actually  produced. 
I’hen  by  using  alkalies  on  straw  a  form 
of  crude  sugar  is  produced  which  when 
mixed  with  the  clu'mical  protein  makes  a 
feed  .somewhat  like  oats  in  composition. 
Kirchen  wastes  and  table  scraps  are  col¬ 
lected  in  all  cities  of  over  40,000  inhabi¬ 
tants  and  dried  and  pressed  into  cakes 
for  feeding  stock.  Gre.at  numbers  of 
milch  cows  eat  this  food.  Dead  animals 
are  cooked  and  the  parts  which  formerly 
went  into  fertilizer  are  now  dried  and 
gnumd  and  fed  to  animals.  During  the 
first  AATinter  of  the  war,  owing  to  scar¬ 
city  of  feed,  many  animals  were  .slaugh¬ 
tered,  but  with  the  help  of  these  chemi¬ 
cal  feeds  and  savings  of  wastes  the  flocks 
and  herds  are  now  nearly  as  large  as  be¬ 
fore  the  war.  This  simply  gives  us  an 
idea  of  wh.'it  the  world  is  up  against  in 
fighting  such  a  nation,  and  shows  what 
a  fearful  waste  is  going  on  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  AA’hat  will  be  the  effect  of  all  this 
upon  food  production  after  the  war? 
Next  week  let  us  see  what  the  German 
government  has  done  to  regulate  food 
distribution.  h.  av.  c. 


Corrosive  Sublimate  for  Potatoes 

AA’hy  is  it  that  a  ding  store  will  refuse 
to  sell  corrosive  sublimate  to  a  farmer 
for  treating  seed  potatoes,  when  at  the 
same  time  the  government  is  urging  us 
to  increase  our  food  supply  in  every  line 
pos.sible?  j.  j.‘  w. 

AYalcott,  N.  Y. 

AA'e  are  not  able  to  understand  why 
the  colleges  and  experiment  stations  con¬ 
tinue  to  advise  the  use  of  cori*osive  sub¬ 
limate  for  the  potatoes.  AA’e  have  ob¬ 
tained  good  ivsults  with  the  formalin, 
which  is  not  poisonous  to  handle,  and 
appears  to  give  general  satisfaction. 
There  may  be  some  reason  for  the  advice 
to  use  the  other  material,  and  if  so  we 
should  like  to  hear  from  those  who  tell 
us  to  use  it.  AYe  find  it  very  confusing  to 
some  farmers  when  both  methods  are 
printed  together,  as  the  people  do  not 
know  which  to  use,  and  are  apt  to  be¬ 
come  confused  over  the  proi»osition.  AA’e 
prefer  to  give  one  method  and  make  it  as 
simple  as  possible.  Having  obtained  g(X)d 
results  from  the  formalin,  we  advise  its 
use  entirely.  If,  however,  there  are  good 
reasons  for  the  use  of  the  sublimate,  we 
should  like  to  know  what  they  are. 


Liquid  Manure  on  Farms 

Can  you  give  me  any  liiterature  or  ad¬ 
vice  about  the  use  of  litpiid  manure,  out 
of  gutter  and  cow  stable,  to  be  sprinkled 
on  a  lawn?  I  have  seen  this  done  in  the 
hay-fields  of  Europe,  but  never  knew 
what  proportion  it  should  be  diluted.  I 
.also  have  used  this  in  the  garden  on  roses 
and  sweet  iieas,  but  never  on  a  lawn. 

New  Y"ork.  w.  B.  w. 

You  should  dilute  the  liquid  manure 
wiith  equal  parts  of  water.  Used  gallon 
for  gallon  in  this  way  it  will  not  injure 
the  lawn,  and  will  make  an  effective  fer¬ 
tilizer.  It  acts  very  much  like  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  will  furnish  nitro¬ 
gen  in  available  form.  The  same  is  true 
of  chamber  slops,  and  these  li(iuids  are 
frequently  used  for  lawns  and  gardens. 
In  some  cases  the  stable  liquids  are  di¬ 
luted  with  water  and  then  a  quantity  of 
acid  phosphate  and  one  of  the  potash 
salts  will  be  add(‘d.  Both  contain  solu¬ 
ble  plant  food,  with  the  result  that  the 
litiuid  becomes  a  complete  fertilizer,  .sol¬ 
uble  and  active  as  plant  food. 


Those  Urga  Beans 

Thank  you  for  your  timely  work  in 
showing  to  the  people  of  Alaiile  the  beau 
fraud.  The  agent  was  here,  but  I  did 
not  buy  them  ;  knew  what  they  wore,  be¬ 
ing  a  Canadian  woman  myself.  Alost  of 
my  neighbors  bought  some. 

^Uliue.  MRS.  s.  R.  w. 
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Stewart  Hand  Operated  Warning  Signal 
Motor  Driven  Type 


Stewzu-t  A 
Autoguard  u 

West  of  Rocky 
Mts.  $9.75 


Special  Ford  Model 

$7.50 

West  of  Rocky 
Mts.  $8.25 


Board  for  Fords 


Takes  Vibration 
out  of  steering 
wheel. 

Improves  Appear¬ 
ance.  No  bolts — 
No  screws  —  No 
Brackets. 

Instantaneous  In¬ 
stallation. 

Can  be  installed  in 
One  Minute. 


Stewart 

V-Ray  Spark  Plug 


West  of 
Rocky 
Mts. 


^5.50 


>  Stewart  V-Ray  Searchlight 


JUST  AVHAT  every  Ford  owner  wants. 
Anyone  can  install  it — takes  only  a  minute. 
No  bolts,  no  screws,  nuts,  or  brackets. 
Not  like  any  other  instrument  board.  When 
installed  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  car. 

To  install  it,  merely  exert  a  downward  pull 
on  the  steering  column,  slip  the  board  into 
place  and  it  is  there  to  stay. 

Top  edge  of  the  board  is  grooved  to  fit  the 
cowl  just  below  the  windshield.  The  lower 
edge  rests  tight  against  the  steering  column — 
eliminates  every  bit  of  vibration  from  the 
steering  wheel.  Makes  driving  a  pleasure — 
no  more  tired  arms,  no  matter  how  far 
you  drive. 

You  can  install  on  the  Stewart  Instrument 
Board  a  clock,  headlight  control,  priming 
lever,  starter  control,  and  any  other  acces¬ 
sories  you»desire.  If  idesired,  the  Instrument 
Board  can  be  pvirchased  without  the  Speed¬ 
ometer. 

It  is  exactly  what  is  needed  to  give  the 
Ford  car  that  look  of  finished  elegance. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ford  owners  will 
want  the  Stewart  Instrument  Board,  because 
of  its  many  featvires:  also  because  it  is  furn¬ 
ished  with  a  Stewart  magnetic  type  Speed¬ 
ometer. 

The  Stewart  Speedometer  is  a  flush  ty-pe 
instrument.  The  large  figures  are  white  on  ^ 
black.  Has  season  register  and  also  a  trip 
register  which  can  be  reset  to  any  mile  or  tenth 
of  a  mile. 

You  need  a  Stewart  Speedometer  to  tell 
how  far  you  travel,  how  fast  you  go  to  avoid 
arrest  for  speeding ;  what  mileage  you  get  from 
gasoline,  oil  and  tires.  You  can  buy  the  Special 
Ford  model  Stewart  Speedometer  for  $10:  the 
Stewart  Instrument  Board  for  $1.25, or  the 
combination  complete  for  $11.23. 

Better  see  your  dealer  today. 

The  Stewart  V-Ray  Spark  Plug,  with  its 
four  sparking  points,  will  put  a  V -Ray  flame  in 
your  cylinders.  Sure  &e,  oil-proof,  compression 
tight  and  practically  firacture- proof.  Price  $1. 

You  need  the  ever-reliable,  far-sounding 
Stewart  Warning  Signal.  A  commanding 
warning  blast  just  when  it's  needed.  Motor- 
driven  type $6 .00 — hand-operated  type,  $3.50. 

The  Stewart  V-Ray  Searchlight  throws  a 
big  full  daylight  ray  in  any  direction.  It's  a 
beauty  too.  You  ought  to  have  it.  Price  $5. 

The  Stewart  Autoguard  is  another  big  pro¬ 
tection.  Exceedingly  light  but  very,  very 
strong.  Every  Ford  ought  to  have  the  Auto¬ 
guard — yovirs  included. 

Stewart  Products  are  for  sale  by  leading 
accessory  dealers,  jobbers  and  garages. 
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Uni-Lectric 

Light<?/7</Powei;  ^ 
^rEveril 

Farm 
Home^ 


^  The 

r  Uni-Lectric  brings 
to  the  farm  home  elec¬ 
tric  current  for  both  light 
and  power.  At  a  very  nominal 
cost  you  can  have  cAl  the  lights  you 
^  need— you  can  operate  the  various  electrical 

conveniences  ancf  you  can  have  24  hours  con- 
tinuous  service  every  day  in  the  year  if  you  wish. 
,The  Uni-Lectric  operates  on  exactly  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  as  city  lighting  plants,  delivering  its  current 
direct  from  the  generator.  Extremely  simple  in  con- 
struction  and  takes  up  very  little  space,  being  only  24 
inches  wide,  25  inches  long,  and  42  inches  high. 


No  Belts— No  Batteries 


Our  patented,  high  speed,  rotary  sleeve  valve  engine  drives  the 
generator  with  such  smoothness  that  there  is  no  flicker  of  the  j 
lights  or  unsteadiness  of  the  current.  Thus  all  necessity  for  stor¬ 
age  batteries  is  done  away  with  and  the  renewal  of  batteries  and 
battery  up-keep  cost  is  permanently  eliminated.  The  engine  and 
generator  being  direct  connected,  no  belts,  gears,  chains  or  sprockets  are  needed. 

1 1  n  Unit  Uni-Lectric  generates  stand- 
liXU  WUil  ard  110-volt  current  the  same  as 
city  lighting  plants.  Uses  standard  lamp  fix¬ 
tures  and  electrical  devices  obtainable  in  any 
electrical  supply  store.  The  Uni-Lectric  can  be 
placed  three  or  four  hundred  vards  from  the 
house  or  bam  as  it  will  deliver  current  double 
the  distance  possible  with  low  voltage. 


Big  Capacity  the  Un?-Lertric 

fe sufficient  for 50  lights  atone  time. 
You  can  operate  electric  irons,  electric 
heaters,  vacuum  sweepers,  electric 
fans,  chums,  separators,  washing  ma¬ 
chines  and  electric  motors  up  to  1  H.P. 
for  power  purposes  about  the  farm. 


Ill 


Easily  Installed— Easy  to  Operate 

Being  built  in  one  unit  the  Uni-Lectric  can  be  placed  in  any  convenient  location  and  after 
the  wiring  is  completed  you  simply  attach  the  wires  to  those  leading  from  the  generator. 
The  Uni-Lectric  requires  only  the  care  and  attention  that  you  would  give  any  machine 
from  which  you  expect  many  years  of  service.  The  accurate  and  carefully  adjusted 
governor  gives  positive  and  automatic  reflation.  Wiring  may  be  so  arranged  that 
engine  can  be  stopped  by  switch  located  in  bed-room  or  other  convenient  location. 

Because  storage  batteries  are  unnecessary  with  the  Uni-Lectric.  we  are  able  to 
guarantee  the  entire  outfit.  It  has  proven  its  efficiency  and  economy  by  over 
two  yeaia  of  actual  service  in  the  hands  of  user.?. 

WATERMAN  MOTOR  COMPANY 

103  Mt.  Elliott  Ave..  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Write  today  for  a  free  copy 
of  our  big,  instructiv*  cat¬ 
alog  on  electricity  for 
the  farm. 


Uni  -  Lec-t  r  i 

^  GASOLINE- ELECTRIC  UNIt'^U 

lighting  system 


I'llliUi 
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Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Con tinned  from  page  720) 

ing  ii  little  improvement.  The  best  cold 
storage  Baldwins  sell  as  high  as  .'fU ; 
others.  .?4  to  .$5.  Fresh  packed  receijits 
are  light  in  voliuuc  and  sell  about  .$1  be¬ 
low  cold  storage  stock,  making  the  gen¬ 
eral  range  of  such  fruit  .$0  to  .$4.  One 
lot  of  Baldwins  from  ISIaine  somewhat 
shrunken  sold  as  low  as  $2.  Maine  lien 
Davis  arrive  in  good  condition,  and  if 
large  bring  to  .$4  per  barrel.  South¬ 

ern  fruit  is  mostly  low,  including  oranges 
and  lemons.  Straw'beriy  shipments  have 
worked  as  far  north  as  Tenncs.«ee  and  the 
range  is  12  to  17c  per  ipiart. 

Native  vegetables  are  in  light  supply. 
Rhubarb  is  .^1..‘15  per  box ;  sjiinach, 
$1.00;  lettuce  holds  fairly  well  at  $1.25; 
dandelions.  .$1 ;  beet  greens  are  strong  at 
$1.50;  radishes,  $2.50;  choice  cucum¬ 
bers.  $4.50  per  box ;  kale,  .$1.25 ;  hot¬ 
house  beets,  $1.75  per  dozen,  hothouse 
tomatoes,  25c  jier  lb. ;  old  carrots,  .$2.75 
per  box.  I'he  potato  market  is  strong 
with  an  advancing  tendency  I'caching  at 
times  $0.50  per  bag.  and  receipts  are 
very  moderate.  Sweet  potatoes  now  sell 
at  about  the  same  price  as  the  white  kind. 

H.\Y  AM)  FEEDS. 

The  improvement  recently  noted  in  the 
hay  market  continues  .so  far  as  the  best 
grade  is  concerned,  hut  there  is  not  much 
call  for  the  lower  grades  since  the  pas¬ 
turage  season  opened,  llosmer,  Robin¬ 
son  &  Co.  say  :  “The  market  is  better  for 
good  stuff  and  price  up  about  $2  from 
the  low  point  quoting  at  .$2.'{  for  No.  1. 
No.  2  and  stock  hay  is  not  wanted.  The 
improvement  is  owing  to  shipments  of 
No.  1  hay  to  points  west  and  south.  It 
is  planting  time  and  farmers  are  not 
shipping  so  much  hay.  Help  is  scarce. 
Cars  are  more  plentiful  than  they  were, 
but  there  are  still  fi’eight  embargoes  in 
certain  sections.  We  expect  quite  a  flow 
of  hay  in  .Tune  after  the  planting  is  done, 
but  a  great  deal  of  hay  will  need  to  be 
carried  over,  and  there  is  a  large  surplus 
remaining  in  Maine  and  Vermont.  .Tune 
will  decide  the  outlook  for  the  next  crop. 
If  the  yield  should  be  short  there  will  be 
a  chance  for  soiling  the  surplus  hay  of 
the  old  crop  at  fair  prices.” 

“The  feed  market  looks  somewhat  bet¬ 
ter  from  the  buyers’  point  of  view,”  said 
Catlin  &  Co.  “The  wheat  feeds  are  off 
about  $6  per  ton.  Bran,  $.S9 ;  middlings, 
$48.50;  cottonseed  meal  is  a  little  lower 
at  $44  to  $45..50,  according  to  grade;  lin¬ 
seed,  old  process,  sells  at  $48.  Opinions 
of  dealers  vary  widely  regarding  the  fu¬ 
ture  course  of  the  market.  It  is  our 
opinion  that  there  will  be  quite  extensive 
buying  if  the  market  goes  $2  lower  on  the 
wheat  feeds.”  G.  B.  F. 
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It  Takes  Punch  J 
In  the  Power  To  J 
Do  Farm  Work  4 

Toy  tractors  have  fooled  ^ 
a  great  many  people,  ^ 
makers  and  buyers  alike,  ^ 
Theory  won’t  plow  a  stony  * 
field  or  steadily  drive  a 
threshing  machine.  Nothing  ^ 
butstrength.weightandpow-  ^ 
er  '.vill  do  this  kind  of  work.  ^ 
The  Nichols  &  Shepard  Co.  ^ 
build  work  engines  and  build  ^ 
them  so  that  you  get  paying  p 
results  when  they  are  at  work.  ^ 

Red  River-  ^ 
Specie!  Line  ^ 

Two  sizes  of  Oil-Gas  Tract-  ^ 
ors,  25-50  and  35-70  H.  P.,  * 
full  power  on  kerosene.  0 

Your  neighbor  is  running  an  engine  of  ^ 
our  make  that  will  exactly  fit  any  need  M 
you  may  have.  He  bought  it  because  he  ^ 
wanted  the  best  and  he  bas  written  to  ^ 
us  to  say  that  be  got  it.  His  letter  is  M 
published  in  a  little  farm  paper  that  ^ 
our  nearest  branch  house  will  be  glad  ^ 
to  %end  to  you  free  with  a  complete  V 
catalog.  Write  for  them  and  secure  . 
reliable  home  information  before  you  ^ 
buy  a  power  outfit  of  any  kind.  " 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co.  W 

In  Continuous  Business  Since  1848  ^ 

Builders  Exclusively  of  Red  River  Special 
Threshers,  Wind  Stackers,  Feeders,  Steam  ^ 
Traction  Engines  and  Oil-Gas  Tractors  ^ 

Battle  Creek  Michigan  ■ 


[When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


(rlRONME 

Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  questions. 
How  can  I  can  get  r  y  cropseprayed 
when  help  is  scarce?  How  pro¬ 
tect  my  crops  against  bugs  and 
blight? 

IRON  AGE  )rayer 


meets  the  need  for  a  fast-working,  high-pressuro  field 
sprayer.  Covers  4  or  6  rows— 56  or  100  g  tank.  Write  to- 
,  „  „  ,£3  day  for  free  booklet. 

i  or  6  rows  ^  Bateman  MTgCc 

Box  2  Q 
.Grenlocb,  N.  S.‘ 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  43  yeais. 

Made  In  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y. 


Fleece  W^ools 

Got  our  prices  before  selling.  Write  us,  stat¬ 
ing  the  quantity  you  have,  with  tlie  grade, 
and  we  will  quote  you  price  delivered  on  cars 
your  sliipping  point, 

II.  A.  PERKINS  A  CO..  Wool  Merchants, 

6  Railroad  Row.  M'hite  River  Jiiuottoii,  Vt- 

LIGHTNING  RODSi 

Ckf*  per  ft.  99%  pure  copper' 

^  Direct  to  you,  no  middleman 

If  goods  wheu  received  are  not  satisfactory  | 
return  to  us,  we  will  pay  freight  both  ways. 
Full  instructions  with  each  order.  Write  us. 

International  Lightning  Rod  Co. 
Dept.  R,  SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


DOMESTIC. — Fire  of  mysterious 
origin  IMay  11,  burned  two  boats,  the 
Porter  and  the  Conger,  and  for  a  time 
threatened  to  destroy  two  more,  together 
with  the  big  coal  docks  of  the  Ivehigh 
Valley  Railroad  at  Fairhaven.  N.  Y.,  on 
Lake  Ontario,  \vhence  much  coal  is 
shipped  to  (’anada.  The  fire  will  tie  up 
coal  shipments  for  Canada  for  at  least 
a  week. 

The  Federal  grand  jury  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  IMay  11.  returned  indictments 
against  tlie  .Tosepli  Fleming  I't  Son  l)rug 
Company  and  its  offi<‘('rs  and  against 
Dr.  Ellsworth  .1.  ’I’rader  and  Dr. 
Jin  Fuey  Moy,  a  Chinese  physician,  on  a 
charge  of  conspiring  to  violate  the  Har¬ 
rison  anti-narcotic  hnv.  The  authorities 
say  that  Pittsburgh  is  the  centre^  of  a 
monopoly  controlling  the  distribution  of 
prohibited  drugs. 

I’aul  Daeche,  German  reservist,  who 
was  out  on  bail  pending  his  appeal  from 
a  sentence  of  two  years  for  aiding  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Ernest  Fay,  of  the  German  army, 
and  others  in  i)lacing  time  bombs  on  the 
rudder  posts  of  ships  carrying  supplies  to 
the  Allies,  was  arrested  May  11  by  Secret 
Service  agents  and  interned  at  Ellis 
Island,  N.  Y'.  Fay,  after  his  sentence, 
escaped  from  Atlanta.  His  brother-in- 
law,  ‘Walter  Scholz,  is  in  Atlanta  serving 
three  years.  Three  other  alleged  co-eou- 
spirators  of  Fay  still  await  trial.  They 
are  Max  Breitling,  a  nephew  of  F.  N. 
Breitling;  Dr.  Herbert  Kienzle  and  Kn- 
gelbci-t  liroiihorst. 

A  fire  ch'stroyed  the  International  Har¬ 
vester  Company’s  ofllce  and  warehouse 
at  Sioux  Falls,  S.  I).,  May  11.  The  loss 
is  more  than  a  million  dollars.  A  million 
pounds  of  binder  twine  ignited,  spreading 
the  flames  to  all  parts  of  the  four-story 
structure  in  the  manufacturing  distinct. 
The  warehous  was  heavily  stocked  with 
farm  implements. 

Fire  in  the  Cluff  ammunition  works  at 
Toronto,  Canada,  exploded  59,000  five- 
pound  shells  and  caused  damage  to  the 
plant  estimated  at  $300,000  May  11. 
Siiontaueoiis  combustion  is  believed  to 
have  caused  the  Cre. 

The  trial  of  the  men  connected  with 
the  National  Labor  I’eaee  Council  at  New 
York,  May  14,  introduced  testimony  re¬ 
lating  to  William  Jennings  Bryan,  whose 
removal  from  the  Cabinet  seriously  af¬ 
fected  the  plans  of  the  men  under  trial. 

Dr.  J.  (irant  Lyman,  convicted  in  Los 
Angeles  in  1913  on  a  charge  of  using  the 
mails  to  defraud  in  the  sale  of  Panama 
lands,  lost  his  appeal  in  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  May  14.  The  court  affirmed  sen¬ 
tence  of  15  months  in  the  Federal  peni¬ 
tentiary  at  Atlanta.  Lyman  was  in¬ 


dicted  in  New  York  in  191* »  for  mail 
frauds  which  were  said  to  have  uetted 
him  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

Vigorous  action  for  the  overtlirow  of 
the  German  secret  service  in  America 
was  begun  iMay  14  at  San  Francisco  by 
te  Federal  authorities  on  information 
they  said  had  been  furnished  by  Rudolph 
Flamindinghe,  alleged  head  of  the  spy 
system  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Flamind- 
ingdie.  under  arrest  in  l.os  Angeles,  is 
said  to  have  given  the  Government  agents 
information  which,  it  is  believed,  will 
result  in  the  immediate  arrest  of  virtually 
evei-y^  <Terman  secret  .service  ojierative  in 
the  T  nited  States.  According  to  Federal 
officers,  the  Fnited  States  has  been  di¬ 
vided  into  10  districts,  with  a  chief  ami 
subordinates  operating  in  each  division. 
Afraid  to  communicate  by  mail  or  tele¬ 
graph,  members  of  the  alleged  spy  ring 
have  adopted  an  elaborate  system  of 
codes,  wich  are  earried  hv  messengers 
from  one  distinct  to  another.' 

Fire  in  the  manufacturing  district  of 
Rellows  Falls.  Yt..  May  15.  caused  a  loss 
of  $200,000. 

^Fire  of  unknown  origin  started  May 
lo  ill  the  five-story  brick  receiving  build¬ 
ing  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard,  de¬ 
stroyed  that  structure  and  caused  a  loss 
which  jirobably  will  run  into  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars.  On  either  side 
of  the  ordnance  dock  leading  to  the  build¬ 
ing  are  moored  interned  German  steam¬ 
ships  May  15.  Those,  however,  were  not 
damaged.  On  May  13  a  lire  damaged  a 
destroyer  moored  in  the  yard. 

WASHINGTON.— For  the  first  rime 
in  its  history  the  Government  began  May 
10  the  publication  of  an  official  gazette, 
•or  “Official  Rnlletin.”  It  is  proposed  to 
jiresent  in  its  columns  all  proclamations 
and  executive  orders  issued  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  ;  rules  and  regulations  ))romulgated 
by  the  Federal  departments;  offii-ial  bul¬ 
letins  and  statements;  statutes  bearing 
on  the  war  and  their  construction  and 
all  other  subjects  related  to  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  war,  to  which  publicity  prop¬ 
erly  may  be  given.  The  bulletin  will  be 
distributed  without  cost  to  public  offi¬ 
cials,  newspapers  and  agencies  of  a  public 
or  semi-public  character  equipped  to  dis¬ 
seminate  the  official  information  it  will 
contain.  It  will  be  conspicuomsly  posted 
in  all  post  offices  and  the  committee  urges 
all  libraries  and  other  public  or  semi- 
Iiublic  institutions  to  make  it  available  to 
the  public  whenever  possible. 

The  American  steamship  DeKalb,  for¬ 
merly  the  German  auxiliary  cruiser  and 
commerce  raider,  I’rinz  Eitel  Friedrich, 
was  placed  in  full  commission  in  the 
.Vinerican  navy  on  May  12.  The  DeKalb 
will  be  the  first  of  the  German  ships, 
I'ither  naval  or  merchant,  to  be  employed 
npiinst  the  German  Government.  The 
Navy  Department  would  not  disclose  the 
duty  to  which  the  vessel  has  been  as¬ 
signed. 

Great  Britain  has  .agreed  to  turn  over 
to  the  T‘'nited  States  every  ton  of  ship¬ 
ping  now  building  in  the  United  States 
for  British  interests,  it  was  .announced 
May  14  at  the  offices  of  the  Shipiiing 
Board.  _  This  will  add  1,024,000  tons  of 
steel  ships  to  the  American  overseas  war 
fleet  within  18  months. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  ordered  the  IVhite 
Pine  blister  rust  quarantine  to  become 
efTective  May  1,  1917,  instead  of  .Tune  1. 
a.s  previously  annonneed.  The  order  pro¬ 
hibits  the  movement  of  IVliite  i»ines  and 
black  currant  jilants  from  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States  to  points  outside  of  New 
England. 

A  campaign  to  increase  the  meat  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  nation  by  100,000.(X)0  ))ouiids 
in  four  months  by  raising  chickens  was 
begun_  May  11  b.v  the  American  Poultry 
As.sociation.  A  pamphlet  declaring  that 
an  egg  should  he  transformed  into  a 
three-pound  chicken  in  four  months  is 
being  distributed  widely  by  the  associa¬ 
tion. 

^  In  the  Ridgewood  section  of  Greater 
New_  Y'ork  merchants  who  heretofore  gave 
trading  stainjis  with  their  purchases  have 
stopped  the  jiractice.  Now  they  give  a 
potato  or  an  onion  instead.  One  small 
potato  or  an  onion  is  given  for  a  10- 
cent  purchase.  The  sizes  of  these  lux¬ 
uries  vary  with  the  purchase.  The  house¬ 
wife  who  makes  a  $4  purchase  gets  enough 
potatoes  for  her  Sunday  dinner.  Motion 
picture  houses  have  also  adopted  the  plan 
of  giving  a  -small  potato  or  onion  with 
every  ticket. 

Five  hundred  boys  were  placed  on 
farms  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City 
during  the  week  ending  May  14  by  the 
Ne\y  Y'ork  farm  cadet  bureau  of  the 
Military  Training  Commission,  accord¬ 
ing  to  information  received  at  the  Albany 
office  of  the  commi.ssioii.  Six  camps  of 
hoys  who  are  to  work  on  farms  were  estab¬ 
lished  during  the  week  and  these  camps 
are  now  being  set  up  at  the  rate  of  one  a 
day.  The  boys  going  out  from  New  York 
will  receive  full  credit  for  their  school 
work  to  ihe  end  of  the  present  year  and. 
if  they  are  of  military  training  age — 1*!. 
17  or  IS — they  will  receive  credit  for 
meeting  in  full  their  military  training  re¬ 
quirements  until  January  1,  1918. 

Increased  prices  of  potash,  which  are  to 
hold  until  1920,  are  fixed  in  a  bill  amend¬ 
ing  the  potash  law,  which  was  passed 
May  14  by  the  German  Reichstag.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  debate  it  was  said  that  America, 
the  only  profitable  customer,  had  dropped 
out.  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  accumu¬ 
late  large  stocks  of  potash,  to  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  other  commodities  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  war. 
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When  Jim  Ferguson  Went  Back 

By  the  Brown  Owl 


Part  II. 

That  Winter  was  a  very  happy  one. 
Jim  and  Kate  turned  their  attention  to 
the  inside  of  the  house,  and  between  them 
they  managed  to  repapor  and  paint  all 
the  downstairs  rooms.  They  had  plenty- 
of  good  books  to  read,  and  as  they  had 
always  taken  several  of  the  best  maga¬ 
zines  they  renewed  their  subscriptions  at 
the  new  year. 

“We  can’t  begin  to  economize  on  our 
magazines,  Kate,”  said  Jim.  e  will 
just  mark  them  down  as  ‘necessities’.” 

The  children  grew  rosy  and  fat. 
Warmly  Avrapped,  they  took  the  Aveather 
as  it  came,  and  played  like  so  many  boar 
cubs  in  the  snow. 

AVhen  Spring  came  it  found  Jim  eager 
to  begin.  They  counted  their  remaining 
money  carefully  and  planned  it  anx¬ 
iously.  The  horse  they  had  bought  could 
not  do  the  Spring  A\-ork  alone.  If  they 
bought  a  neAV  horse  thej'  Avould  have  to 
get  one  new  Avork  harness.  The  plow 
that  Avas  in  the  barn  had  plowed  its  last 
furroAV  years  before,  and  most  of  the 
other  tools  were  in  a  like  condition. 
They  finally  decided  to  have  some  ground 
fitted  for  corn,  potatoes  and  grain.  By 
trying  his  band  at  the  “dicker”  bu.siness 
.Tim  got  the  Avork  done  for  somewhere 
near  a  reasonable  price,  and  with  his 
old  horse  fini.shed  up  the  Spring  Avork. 
They  decided  that  it  Avould  bo  the  g.-irden 
that  was  going  to  yield  the  harvest,  so 
th<*y  planted  a  fine  one. 

After  the  Spring  Avork  Avas  itaid  for, 
and  the  grain,  grass  and  clover  seed  and 
necessary  fertilizer  bought,  the  balance 
at  the  bank  Avas  frightfully  low.  Jim 
began  to  look  .scared.  Nothing  could  in¬ 
duce  him  to  go  in  debt  for  a  penny's 
Avorth.  Their  coav  had  freshened  in 
Jlarch  and  Kate  had  made  butter.  AVhat 
was  not  needed  for  family  use  brought  a 
good  price  at  their  grocery  store.  The 
hens  AA-ere  laying  Avell  but  they  used  all 
the  eggs.  They  kept  the  children's 
cheeks  rosy  and  saved  the  meat  bills. 

As  Jim  Avorked  in  his  potatoes  and 
corn  and  in  the  garden  he  Avondered  jn.st 
hoAV  things  Avere  coming  out.  How  Avas 
the  haying  to  be  done?  There  w.as  not 
enough  money  left  to  hire  it  done,  and 
it  Avould  be  next  to  impossible  to  do  it 
alone  Avith  one  hor.se  and  such  tools  as 
Avei'e  on  hand  to  Avork  Avith. 

f)ne  Saturday  near  the  middle  of  .Tune, 
there  came  a  letter  from  a  toAAn  not 
very  far  aAvay.  A  firm  Avas  in  desperate 
need  of  a  man  by  the  folloAving  Woiulay, 
and  finding  that  Jim  Ferguson  Avas  in 
that  vicinity  Avrote  asking  him  to  “come 
Monday  if  possible.”  The  Avages  Avoiild 
be  the  same  as  he  AA-as  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  for  his  work.  .Tim  read  the 
letter  and  Avithout  a  AA’ord  handed  it  to 
Kate  and  then,  after  she  had  read  it 
thoughtfully,  they  AA'ent  together  into  the 
garden.  If  there  is  anything  to  be 
thought  out  Avhat  better  place  is  there 
than  up  and  doAvu  betAveen  the  rows  of 
cabbage  and  tomatoes?  Finally  .Tim  said, 
‘‘Do  you  think  you  could  do  it,  Kate?’’ 
“I  could  try,  anyAvay,”  she  ansAvered, 
That  was  all.  It  Avould  be  easy  now  to 
arrange  for  the  haying. 

doing  to  a  neighlau'  Jim  stated  the 
situation  and  asked  if  he  could  hire  his 
haying  done.  Of  course  he  could. 

“Only  too  glad  to  be  able  to  help  you 
out  Mr.  Ferguson.” 

“The  price?  O,  aa'cH,  I  don't  knoAV 
Avhat  they  are  going  to  ask  this  year, 
hut  I'll  find  out  and  I’ll  see  to  it  the  price 
Avill  be  all  right,  Mr.  Ferguson.” 

lie  stuck  to  his  AA'ord,  and  AAheu  the 
haying  Avas  finally  done  and  the  bill  pre- 
.sented  it  Avas  just  a  day  more  than 
the  highest  price  paid  in  that  AA-hole  vi¬ 
cinity.  Jim  paid  it  Avithout  a  Avord,  but 
he  declared  to  Kate  that  it  Avould  be  the 
last  time  he  Avould  be  caught  in  a  deal, 
and  it  Avas,  And  yet  the  odd  thing  about 
it  to  .Tim  Avas.  that  the  same  farmer 
Avho  “soaked”  him  w'ould  be  the  first  to 
offer  aid  Avith  his  team  for  days  if  neces¬ 
sary  and  AA'ithout  a  cent  of  pay,  if  any 
disaster  should  have  befallen  the  Fergu¬ 
son  family. 

.Tim  Avas  able  to  go  home  every  three 
or  four  Aveeks  for  over  Sunday,  and  then 
the  Avhole  family  Avould  go  Avith  him  to 
look  at  the  corn,  potatoes  and  grain,  and 
best  of  all  the  garden.  IIoav  things  did 
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grow !  Kate  AVorked  early  and  late  in 
that  garden  and  her  plans  Avere  many 
for  surprising  .Tim  Avith  the  amount  of 
money  she  Aims  going  to  make.  There 
had  been  no  green  pea.s  to  spare  for  sale, 
but  soon  after  the  first  of  August  the 
tomatoes  began  to  riiien.  Their  farmer 
neighbors  marvelled  at  tin*  Ferguson  gar¬ 
den.  Their  OAvn  gardens  Avere  for  the 
most  part  failures,  having  been  left  for 
the  last,  and  then  the  planting  done  hur¬ 
riedly  and  the  Avhole  thing  left  for  the 
women  folks  to  look  after.  Tvate  had 
fine  early  cabbages  beginning  to  head,  let¬ 
tuce  carefully  tran.splanted  and  beauti¬ 
fully  headed,  and  quantities  of  other  vege¬ 
tables.  (To  be  continued) 

Care  of  Easter  Lily  After  Blooming 

What  should  be  done  Avith  Faster  lily 
bulbs  after  they  go  out  of  blossom? 
Should  they  be  taken  right  out  of  the 
dirt  and  dried  or  how  should  they  be 
treated?  a.  t.  u. 

Windsor,  ^*t. 

Florists  do  not  save  lily  bulbs  after 
forcing,  but  amateur  groAvers  find  it  quite 
Avorth  Avhile  Avhere  it  is  a  good  strong 
bulb.  The  bulb  should  not  be  shaken  out 
of  the  soil,  but  should  be  kept  in  the  pot 
through  the  groAving  season  after  fioAver- 
iug.  As  the  Aveather  becomes  Avarmer  it 


is  a  good  plan  to  plunge  the  pot  in  the 
garden.  The  plant  should  have  abun¬ 
dance  of  sunlight  and  be  Avell  Avatered 
Avhile  it  is  making  groAvth  :  about  Au¬ 
gust  groAvth  Avill  gradually  cease,  and 
the  foliage  AA'ill  become  yelloAA'  and  Avither. 
'Water  should  be  gradually  Avithheld.  as 
the  foliage  dries  off,  and  Avhen  the  stems 
are  dead  the  pot  should  I)e  stored  in  the 
cellar.'  Avhere  it  Avill  not  dry  out  entirely, 
until  time  to  repot.  In  ()c<:ober  shake 
the  earth  off  the  bulb,  and  repot  in  a 
clean  pot.  using  tAVo-thirds  good  garden 
soil  and  one-third  Avell-rotted  manure. 
Set  the  bulb  in  the  center  of  the  pot. 
Avith  tAvo  inches  qf  clear  space  above  it; 
just  barely  cover  Avith  soil.  More  soil 
is  added  later  as  a  mulch  in  Avhich  the 
stem  roots  run.  Keep  the  pot  in  a  cool 
cellar,  or  plunged  in  a  frame  outside 
until  roots  are  Avell  formed.  Avheii  it  may 
be  brought  inside. 

Comparison  of  Sweet  Corn 

IIoav  do  the  folloAving  Auirieties  of 
SAveet  corn  rank  as  to  SAveetness  and  high 
table  quality?  Early  ^lalakolV.  (Jolden 
Bantam.  Buttei’cup.  Carpenter’s  (Jolden 
SAveet.  Black  Mexican.  Improved  StoAA’- 
ell’s  EA’ergreen?  T.  o.  r. 

I’ine  Hill,  N.  Y. 

The  Golden  Bantam  sAvect  corn  is  prob¬ 


ably  the  highest  quality  of  any  that  Ase 
have.  The  Black  ^Mexican  is  also  of  es¬ 
pecially  fine  quality,  but  its  color  is  ob¬ 
jectionable.  Carpenter's  Golden  fiAveet 
and  Buttercup  are  very  fine.  Improved 
StOAvell's  Evergreen  is  the  heaviest  yielder 
of  all,  and  is  of  very  good  (juality  aaKou 
picked  at  just  the  right  time.  It  is  a 
great  favorite  Avith  the  corn  canners.  I 
do  not  knoAv  the  Early  IMalakoff.  E.  D.  B, 


Mii.apy'.s  IIof.SK  Flams,  by  F.  E. 
1 ’aimer.  Every  Avoman  Avho  grows  plants 
indoors  meets  Avith  troubles  and  difficul¬ 
ties  that  could  largely  be  removed  by  in¬ 
telligent  advice,  and  Mr.  Faliner's  little 
A-olume  meets  those  difficultie.s,  carrying 
the  house  plants  throughout  the  year, 
potting,  Summer  care,  and  all  the  AVork 
needed  to  prepare  them  for  their  return 
to  the  liou.se  in  the  Fall.  The  potting 
instructions  given  are  excellent  and  help¬ 
ful,  for  thi.s  Avork  always  pre.sents  diffi¬ 
culties  to  the  noA-ice.  There  is  a  very 
interesting  ch.-ipter  on  “ISun  Parlors  as 
Plant  llooms.'’  Avith  suggestii>ns  on  con¬ 
struction  and  heating.  There  are  lui- 
merous  illustrations  of  educational  value, 
giving  details  of  actinil  AA'ork,  such  as 
potting,  making  cuttings,  etc.,  and  many 
plant  portraits.  The  book  contains  17(> 
pages  and  a  copious  index,  and  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  A.  T.  De  I.a  iMare  Co.,  Ncav 
York;  pric<‘  in  pai)er  covers  (JO  cents; 
in  very  attractive  cloth  binding  ,$1. 
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HE  Goodrich  trade  mark  on  Goodrich  Black  Safety 
Tread  Tires  is  CERTIFICATION  that  they  are  the 
I  best  fabric  tires  made,  tested  and  found  the  best 
I  on  the  roads  of  our  nation. 


It  certifies  millions  of  miles  of  wear  and  tear 
tests  vouch  for  those  matchless  fabric  tires — millions  of  miles 
of  hard  roughing  it  to  try  the  souls  of  tires. 

It  certifies  that  the  UNIT  MOLD,  unbroken  cure  fabric  con¬ 
struction,  Goodrich  always  championed,  has  vindicated  itself 
in  the  hardest  test  put  to  tires— the  Goodrich  Test  Car  Fleet. 

Before  Goodrich  sells  a  tire  to  you,  tires  like  them  are  bela¬ 
bored  week  after  week  through  the  Test  Car  System. 

With  heavy  car  and  light  car,  two  sets  of  drivers  batter  them 
sixteen  hours  a  day  over  sand,  rock  and  gravel. 

Amidst  the  mountains  of  Yellowstone  and  Glacier  Parks, 
in  Dixieland,  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  the  lake  region  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  around  Kansas  City,  over  New  England  hills,  SIX 
fleets  of  Goodrich  Test  Cars  grind  out  the  best  and  worst 
in  Goodrich  Tires. 


The  BEST,  backed  up  by  Goodr; 


ich  Fair  Treatment  guarantee, 
you  get  in  Goodrich  Black  Safety  Treads  you  buy, 

THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  CO. 

/l^ron,  Ohio 

y>ew Tqu  8w Tto  Goodrich  also  makes  the  famous  Silvertown  Cord 

Tires,  Aivhich  won  the  1916  Racing  Championship 

^  The  Best  Tubes — Brown  and  Gray 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Charity  Farmixo. — Perh.np'!  that  is 
not  a  good  nanio  for  it — rpo  if  yon  can 
suggest  a  better  Several  woeks  ago 

I  told  how  Mother  and  the  children  will 
try  to  grow  a  orop  for  the  Bible  Teach¬ 
ers’  Training  School.  To  niy  surprise  I 
find  that  other  people  have  inucli  the  same 
thing  in  mind.  They  seleet  a  goo<l  piece 
of  land  and  the  work  is  done  by  those 
members  of  the  family  who  are  not  ranked 
as  skilled  fann  workers.  The  crop  goes 
to  some  institution  or  individual  which 
must  depend  largely  upon  contributions 
for  its  existence.  In  this  wa.v  such 
worthy  institutions  are  helped  and  the 
work  is  done  without  great  interference 
with  the  farm  job  of  feeding  the  world, 

A  Good  Tiitxo. — That  is  what  we  call 
it.  In  times  like  these  v.’ith  the  war  ex¬ 
citement  growing,  many  fine  charities  are 
likely  to  suffer.  The  new  revenue  taxes 
will  cut  into  the  heart  of  many  a  big  in¬ 
come — a  share  of  which  formerly  went 
to  help  others.  TTicle  Sam  will  get  a  lot 
of  money  which  formerly  went  to  help 
the  needy.  This  will  go  for  new  taxes 
and  also  for  buying  bonds.  We  shall  all 
have  to  put  this  up,  and  a  great  deal 
more  before  this  war  is  ended,  but  in 
the  meantime  the  things  of  peace  which 
mean  so  much  for  humanity  must  not  be 
permitted  to  fade  out.  Some  will  say — 
let  them  become  self-supporting.  From 
the  very  nature  of  the  Christian  spirit 
upon  which  they  are  founded  if  they  did 
that  they  would  have  very  little  time  or 
spirit  for  doing  anything  worth  while  for 
humanity.  They  .are  made  strong  and 
useful,  not  by  great  endowments,  but  by 
the  help  which  comVs  fi'om  human  sac¬ 
rifice  and  personal  work. 

Helping  Ott. — Thus  T  think  a  small 
part  of  the  farm  may  well  be  devoted  to 
.such  work.  It  will  not  interfere  with  the 
regular  fanu  work — T  think  all  hands 
will  feel  better  for  doing  it.  .lust  now 
the  papers  are  full  of  .advice  .about  Avork- 
ing  lawns  and  baseb.all  grounds  and  back¬ 
yards.  You  would  think  these  patches 
of  soil  Avere  to  feed  all  the*  European 
armies!  Mo.st  of  them  Avill  simidy  feed 
money  to  the  dealei-s  in  garden  outfits. 
The  Avorld  Avill  be  fed  and  clothed,  as 
usual,  by  the  fanners  Avho  make  .a  busi¬ 
ness  of  groAving  croi)s.  The  scientific 
farmei’s  and  OAvners  <Af  big  estates  Avill 
make  most  noise,  but  the  backs  will  be 
coA'ered  and  the  stomachs  Avill  be  filled  by 
the  plain.  hard-Avorking  men  on  medium¬ 
sized  farms  Avho.  ever  since  the  Avorld  be¬ 
gan,  have  carried  the  true  burdens  of 
humanity,  f^o  T  AA’onld  let  the  hiAvns  and 
ball  grounds  alone,  and  put  in  some  such 
charity  field  as  IVfother  and  the  children 
are  cultivating.  Take  it  from  me.  Ave 
shall  all  need  something  of  Avhat  the  ball 
field  and  the  charity  field  stand  for  be- 
foi*e  this  Avar  is  over.  We  haA'e  got  to  do 
our  share  of  playing  in  some  Avay  to  take 
the  stretch  out  of  our  nerves',  and  Ave 
must  h.ave  something  of  what  this  charity 
stands  for  in  order  to  keep  the  nerves  in 
tune.  Play  is  the  oil  of  life — true  charity 
is  the  spirit.  Every  one  of  us  at  Hope 
Farm,  up  to  the  limit  of  our  mental 
capacity,  realizes  Avhat  the  next  10  years 
are  to  mean  to  this  country.  The  burden 
of  it  Avill  continue  on  to  the  last  days  of 
the  smallest  child — and  beyond. 

We  f?TART. — We  got  our  Bible  School 
potatoes  in  on  !May  12.  They  .should  • 
haA'e  been  planted  before,  but  the  cold, 
Avet  Aveather  jiut  us  back.  At  first  Ave 
planned  to  have  these  potatoes  fedloAV  the 
asparagus  plants,  but  that  field  Avas  bet¬ 
ter  for  straAvbei-ries.  and  aa’o  changed  to  a 
piece  of  land  p.art  way  up  the  hill — just 
beside  the  first  oi-chard.  This  has  a  gen¬ 
tle  slope  to  the  east,  and  Ave  know  it  is 
good  soil.  Merrill  had  idoAved  it.  AVoiked 
it  once  Avith  the  disk  and  tAvice  Avith  the 
Acme.  The  rest  of  the  Avork  Ava.s  su)>- 
posed  to  he  done  by  Mother  and  the  chil¬ 
dren,  It  Avas  my  job  to  furnish  the  seed 
and  fertilizer  and  act  as  agriculturiil  ad¬ 
viser.  Bight  aftei-  breakfast  Ave  Avere  on 
the  job.  The  adviser  noticed  some  big 
stones  on  that  field,  so  the  <hildreu 
hitched  Bob  to  the  stone  boat  and  inniled 
these  hardheads  off.  The  field  is  about 
200  feet  long,  and  Ave  decided  to  jmt  in 
15  rOAvs  of  potatoes'.  That  means  three 
enrh  for  Mother  and  the  three  boys,  and 
lp<  each  for  the  little  girls.  So  they 
measured  off  each  end  and  put  stakes 
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three  feet  apart.  Then  came  the  cavalry, 
represented  b.v  Bob.  to  make  the  furroAvs. 
One  boy  stornl  at  the  stake  as  a  guide, 
another  boy  led  Bob,  and  the  other  heh 
the  small  pIoaa'.  By  coming  back  in  e.ach 
fiiricw  they  made  quite  a  straight  job 
and  a  good  Avide  furrow. 

Ct'TTi.vo  Seed. — Of  course,  .some  o:: 
you  will  say  your  Avay  is  better.  Mosi; 
likely,  but  this  is  just  a  record  of  the 
way  Ave  did  it.  The  boys  hauled  the  see< 
up  on  the  .stone  boat,  and  Ave  sat  under 
a  tree  to  cut.  We  planted  about  half 
and  half  Irish  Cobbler  and  Green  Moun¬ 
tain.  The  Cobblers  were  "second-croi)'’ 
seed.  In  South  .Jersey  the  fanners  are 
developing  a  ncAv  seed  scheme.  They 
Avill  buy  “certified”  seed  and  keep  it  in 
cold  storage  until  late  in  July  or  early 
August.  Then,  when  some  early  crop  is 
off  the  land,  they  plant  this  sound  and 
unsprouted  seed.  This  late  crop  groAvs 
until  kilhnl  b.A'  frost.  The  tubers  are 
iLsually  small,  but  they  keep  sound  and 
firm,  cut  up  Avell,  .and  are  proving  very 
productive,  in  sections  around  Philadel¬ 
phia.  We  are  trying  them  out- this  year. 
In  cutting  A\e  just  .slice  the  small  tubers 
through  the  center.  The  Green  Moun¬ 
tains  require  more  skill  in  cutting,  but 
the  children  Avanted  to  prepare  their  OAvn 
share  of  seed.  I  saw  the  little  girls  cut¬ 
ting  a  number  of  "dead”  eyes,  and  they 
finally  arranged  Avith  me  to  cut  for  them. 

ri-AXTi.vG. — The  furrows  lay  open  to 
the  sun  and  Avind  for  a  while  to  Avarm 
up  a  little.  Sulphur  Avas  scattered  over 
the  seed  j>ieoes  and  each  one  droiqx'd  his 
OAvn  rows.  Mother  took  most  time  for 
this,  but  she  claimed  the  seed  pieces  AA’ere 
exactly  spaced.  At  any  rate  they  di'opped 
the  seod  ,'ind  then  covered  Avith  hoes.  It 
would  he  quicker  to  covov  Avith  the  feet, 
but  this  ai'iny  of  planter.s  believes  that  the 
hoe  does  .a  bettor  job.  We  figured  to  use 
fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  about  1.200 
})ounds  ])er  acre.  So  the  hoys  figured  it 
out  foi'  1.5  roAvs,  hauled  the  fertilizer  and 
scattered  it  evenly  along  the  roAvs.  In 
about  a  Aveek  they  Avill  put  Bob  in  the 
Aveeder  and  scratch  the  field  all  over 
lightly.  This  Avill  kill  many  Aveeds  and 
mix  the  fertilizer  in.  When  the  potatoes 
AA'ere  all  pl.'inted  Ave  sat  under  a  tree  and 
considered  things.  Xo,  Ave  did  not  figure 
any  .500  bushels  to  the  acre.  We  huA'e 
.seen  too  many  crop  prosiiects  fade  aAvay 
for  that,  and  aacII  we  knoAv  there  are 
many  hot  days  of  hoeing  and  cultivating, 
spraying  and  bug-killing,  ahead  of  us  be¬ 
fore  the  Bible  School  has  baked  pota¬ 
toes  from  that  field. 

Go.aipaxio.x  Crops. — What  shall  aa'C 
put  in  the  i-est  of  the  land?  That  Avas  a 
hard  question,  hecause  only  Winter  cro))s 
can  be  used,  and  aac  all  knoAV  Avhat  hand 
cro))s  mean — on  Aveedy  land.  On  the 
Avide  strip  along  the  orclnird  Ave  finally 
decided  to  put  a  roAV  of  TIubhard  S(iuash. 
That  is  gci.id  fix  id  for  anyone.  Then 
tAvo  roAA’S  A)f  yelloAv  turnips  and  one  of 
carrots  Avill  be  good.  Turnips  are  com¬ 
ing  back  into  favor  as  good  food.  They 
are  strong  in  sulphur,  and  carrots  are 
rich  in  ii'on — both  .are  needl'd  in  Avar 
times!  Then  for  the  balance  of  the  field 
AA'hat  could  be  better  than  beans?  The 
Avorld  has  got  to  come  to  a  diet  of  bread, 
liot.atoes  and  beams.  When  the  long  roll  of 
life-savers  is  called  you  Avill  find  the  Immble 
bean  standing  up  to  ansAA'er  “Here  I” 

And  so.  the  Hope  Farm  children 
started  their  contribtition.  T.et  us  see 
hoAv  it  turns  out.  One  thing  AA'e  knoAV, 
there  Avill  be  blisters  and  SAveat  before 
there  are  potatoes  and  beans. 

Happy  Daa'S. — 'riiis  Avork  Avent  on  at 
a  lively  pace.  While  the  children  AA'vArked 
of  course  the  agricultural  adviser  had  a 
chtinoe  to  cast  his  eye  about  the  farm.  It 
Avas  moving  on.  Merrill  Avas  ploAving  in 
one  of  the  biick  orchards  Avhere  Ave  are 
to  jd.'int  flint  corn.  Broker  pulled  on, 
thinking  mostly  of  his  dinner.  ’roni 
is  ne.-irer  to  jmre  I’ercheron  blood, 
and  he  ripped  on  Avith  his  he.ad 
Ix'iit  a  little  as  if  thinking  of  some 
of  his  cousins  in  France — far  uAvay 
from  this  peaceful  scene — s"^raining  to 
bnng  up  the  guns.  Philip  Avas  jilanting 
Lima  beans.  You  probably  Avill  not  real¬ 
ize  hoAv  much  this  means  until  you  come 
to  live  in  Xcav  .Tersey.  Joe  Avas  jilanting 
apple  trees — filling  out  the  BaldAvin  or¬ 
chard.  'J'he  .sun  Avas  shining,  but  a  cold 
Avind  bleAV  out  of  the  north.  We  are  tAvo 
Aveeks  and  more  late  Avith  the  fruit  bloom. 
The  peaches  have  burst  out  into  full 


The  manufacturer  of  a  well-known  cash  register 
is  accustomed  to  saying,  "You  will  pay  for  it 
whether  you  buy  it  or  not.’* 

The  same  can  be  said  of  paint- — if  it  is  good  paint. 
It  saves  more  than  it  costs;  therefore  you  pay  for  it 
whether  you  use  it  or  not.  Then  why  not  enjoy  it? 
Buy  or  specify 


Dutch  Boy  White-Lead 

and  pure  linseed  oil — color  for  tinting  if  desired. 

Whether  you  are  to  paint  a  cottage,  a  farm  house  or  a 
country  estate,  this  pure-material  paint  best  assures  long 
wear  and  beauty  at  moderate  cost. 

For  indoors,  white-leaded  walls,  finished  flat,  are  as  wash¬ 
able  as  tile,  and  are  now  low  in  cost.  The  soft-tinted,  rich 
effects,  long  confined  to  elegant  homes,  owing  to  high  cost,  are 
readily  secured  by  means  of  a  flatting  oil.  Three  coats  now 
give  these  beautiful  effects,  whereas  in  the  old  days  it  was 
quite  common  to  put  on  from  six  to  ten, 


WriYe  at  once  for 
Paint  Points  No.  164 


National  Lead  Company 

NewYork  Boston  Cincinnati 
Buffalo  Chicago  St.  Louis 

San  Francisco  Cleveland 

(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co., 
Philadelphia) 

(National  Lead  &  Oil  Co., Pittsburgh) 


Dutch  Boy 
Red-Lead 

As  white-lead  pre¬ 
vents  decay  in  wood 
so  red-lead  heads  off 
rust  from  metal. 
Practise  economy 
by  keeping  pipe.s, 
railings,  metal  roof¬ 
ing,  spouts,  gutters, 
implements  thoroly 
coated  with  Dutch 
Boy  re  d-1  ea  d.  It 
comes  in  paste  form. 


A  MARVEL  for  speed — turns  out  a  continuous  stream 
of  bales.  Heavy  steel  transmission,  self-feeder  and 
block  dropper.  Friction  clutch  starts  or  stops  press  in¬ 
stantly.  Especially  adapted  for  alfalfa. 


^I5t/20 

ADaV  _ _  _ 

CloaT  ^  ay  PreSiS 


^  Big  money  baling  ha3^ — faster  the  press,  the  more  money 
— that’s  why  you  should  use  the 


engine  with  magneto,  mounted  on  same 
'  truck  furnisbea  power.  cam  !rrAi>T 

FREE  Bookr'c^it 

“Tons  Tell”  gives  facts,  figures 
and  pictures— all  about  bay  baling.  A  postal  will  do.  < 


Sandwich  Mfs.  Company  _ 

Oi  Main  Street  Sandwich,  Ilf.  i6en<t  For 

free  Book 


great 

WINDROW  BALER 


or  COCK  COVERS 


Special  prices  until  present  stock 
of  raw  material  is  exhausted.  40” 
X  42”  S  oz.  ituck  caps  at  $37  per 
100  without  ropes;$38  with  ropes. 
Other  sizes  and  stack  covers  at 
correspondingly  low  prices. 
Makers  of  famous  Kant 
Come  Off  Cow  Blankets. 

Fond  da  Lac  Awning  &  Tent  Co.  Fomfdu  tac,  wis. 


Send  5d  cents  in 
stamps  for  sampio 
and  catalog* 


t  *HAV 
PRtSS 


40  styles  and  sizes 
-jr  every  purpose 
Catalog  free. 

rOLLINS  PLOW  COMPANY 
2044  Hampahir*  Sl„  Quincy,  III. 


GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  gariiner’s  big  questions; 

How  can  1  grow  plenty  of  fresh 
vegetables  with  my  limited  time? 

How  can  I  avoid  backache  and 
drudgery  ?  Use 

IRON  AGE  Zdifws 

Do  the  work  ten  times  faster  than 
the  old-fashioned  tools.  A  woman, 
boy  or  girl  can  push  one.  38  com¬ 
binations — easily  adjusted.  Light, ^ 
strong  and  durable.  Prices,  $3.25  , 
to  $15.00.  AVill  help  you  to 

cut  the  high  _ 

cost  of  ^\TT^ 
living. 

Write  us 
for  free 
booklet 
today. 

BatemanM’PgCo..Box  2G,  .Grenloch.N.J. 


HAY  CAPS 

Stack,  wagon  and  implement  cover.s; 
waterproof  or  plain  eanvas.  Plant  bed 
cloth,  tents,  etc.  Circulars,  samples. 

HENRY  DERBY 

453  Y  St.  Paul’s  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

One  Horse  No  need  to  lose  doU 
w  n  -  lars  these  days  by 

IS  IlillOUgn  incomplete  tillage. 

If  you  have  on  e  horse 
— that  is  enough!  You  can 
^  do  as  good  work  as  the  big 
outfits  on  the  largest  farms,  Awhen 
you  use  one  of  Ithe  several  types 
Of  light  draft,  1-horse  sizes  of  the 


Disk  Harrows 

Disks.cutlery  steel/orncd  sharp;  reversible  gangs; 
ciust-prooi,  oil'Soakcd  hardwood  bearing  are  a 
it  w  of  its  features.  Ifyourdealerhasnot  tho 
ocnwtn^UTAWAYFwntedirect.Sendforfreo 
The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage, **and  for  spe¬ 
cial  folder  illustrating  one-horse  implements* 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 
Maktr  of  the  original  CLARK 
-'•■life  narrows  and  plows 

^^38l£i  Main  Street,  Higganom 
_Conn. 
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flower,  but  the  apples  are  far  behind. 
The  crabs  usually  come  first,  but  this 
year  only  a  few  blooms  have  opened,  and 
all  the  other  varieties  merely  show  the 
])ink  tip  of  the  bloom.  I  never  knew 
them  to  be  so  late,  but  nature  knows 
more  than  I  do  about  it,  and  I  find  no 
fault.  Here  at  the  middle  of  May  our 
potatoes  and  oats  and  peas  are  in,  garden 
under  way,  and  about  half  of  the  corn 
land  plowed.  It  is  cold  and  starts  in 
like  one  of  those  “mean,”  fretful  seasons 
we  sometimes  have  when  we  want  good- 
natured  weather.  Very  likely  this  Bible 
J^chool  field  will  be  needed  to  keep  ns  in 
good  spirits.  ir.  w.  c. 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

A  Bate  Seasox. — Here  is  the  10th  of 
May,  and  the  merciu'y  rarely  gets  out  of 
the  forties,  with  about  one  sunshiny  day 
in  a  week,  and  the  remainder  cloudy  or 
with  cold  rain.  And  yet  how  gi-een  tlie 
Avhole  country  is,  and  the  wonder  is  how 
the  garden  truck  grows.  The  peas  and 
onions  are  in  their  glory,  of  course,  but 
the  corn  that  has  been  abf>ve  ground  since 
late  April  does  not  increase  in  height 
much,  and  has  a  rather  pale  color.  But 
the  string  beans  are  growing  unexpectedly 
Avell.  IMuskmelons  and  cucumbers  have 
been  twice  replanted  and  none  up.  and 
yet  there  are  crowds  of  cucumbers  and 
squashes,  volunteers  where  the  crop  grew 
last  year,  and  already  in  the  ’-ough  leaf. 

Canxas  and  Lettuce. — Caunas  sown 
last  November,  are  now  coming  up  finely. 
If  we  keep  Cauna  seeds  till  Spring  it 
takes  filing  and  soaking  to  get  them  to 
germinate,  but  sown  in  the  late  Fall  the 
Winter  softens  the  hard  seed,  and  they 
grow  nicely.  The  cool,  rainy  weather 
seems  to  favor  the  strawberries,  for  the 
bloom  is  wonderful  and  the  green  berries 
are  increasing  in  size  rapidly,  though 
none  are  yet  ripe.  The  transplanted  let¬ 
tuce  too  enjoys  the  cool  wet  weather.  I 
have  never  seen  finer  heads  of  lettuce 
from  the  open  ground  in  !>5pring  than  we 
have  here  now.  Not  in  my  garden,  for  I 
am  .somewhat  behind  with  lettuce,  but  in 
the  fields  that  are  supplying  the  local 
market. 

TOJtATOKS  AND  BOTATOES. - 1  USUally 

set  tomato  plants  the  latter  part  of 
.\pril,  but  have  just  tried  a  few  out,  and 
the  reserves  in  the  frames  are  so  large 
that  it  is  hard  to  put  the  sashes  on  with¬ 
out  mashing  them  down.  But  it  seems 
odd  to  set  out  tomato  plants  when  tliere 
is  fire  in  the  greenhouse  boiler.  The  early 
Irish  potato  crop  is  looking  well,  and  in 
most  fields  there  is  a  good  uniform  stand. 
The  potatoes  will  go  to  market  rather 
later  than  usual  from  present  prospects. 
Tliose  who  bed  sweet  potatoes  without 
glass  are  going  to  be  late  in  getting  the 
plants  ready  to  draw,  for  notwithstanding 
a  slight  hotbed  the  air  overhead  is  so 
cold  that  the  plants  cannot  grow  much. 

Pkomising  PeoniEvS. — In  ordinary  sea- 
.sous  in  our  sandy  soil  peonies  rarely 
bloom  profusely  a.s  they  do  north.  But 
this  season  is  favoring  them  and  the  early 
varieties  are  full  of  buds,  and  the  late 
ones,  which  seldom  mature  blooms  here, 
seem  to  promi.se  to  get  in  ahead  of  the 
hot  weather. 

N.vruRE  AND  The  Lawn. — There  is  a 
general  plowing  of  the  vacant  lots  and 
some  beautiful  blue  grass  sods  have  been 
turned  to  make  corn.  It  has  always 
been  a  mystery  to  me  here  that  while 
large  areas  of  land  left  to  lie  idle  will  sod 
over  with  a  dense  seeding  of  blue  grass, 
we  may  use  the  greatest  care  in  prei)aring 
a  lawn,  and  sow  an  abundance  of  seed  and 
it  is  always  difficult  to  get  and  maintain 
a  good  lawn.  And  yet  we  can  go  out  on 
any  vacant  lot  and  cut  the  sods  and  sod 
a  lawn  with  perfect  success.  Nature  evi¬ 
dently  does  some  things  better  than  we 
can. 

Strawberry  Tran  sport  atio  .\ . — O  ur 
strawberry  growers  are  dreading  delays 
in  transportation  this  season  owing  to 
the  general  railroad  congestion  and  the 
demands  of  Government  transportation. 
The  loss  of  the  strawberr.v  crop  here  and 
in  lower  Delaware  would  be  a  very  se¬ 
rious  thing,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  rail¬ 
road  will  do  its  utmost  to  hasten  the 
strawberry  trains.  All  the  truck  crops 
which  are  grown  here  on  a  large  scale, 
such  as  cucumbers,  muskmelous  aud 
watermelons,  demand  fast  transit  to  mar¬ 
ket.  and  delays  on  the  road  mean  disas¬ 
ter  to  the  growers.  w.  f.  jr.vssEY. 
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Sweet  Corn  on  Old  Chicken  Run 

Would  it  be  advisable  to  plant  sweet 
corn  on  ground  that  has  been  used  as  a 
chicken  yard  for  10  years,  not  used  for 
any  purpose  for  the  past  year  and  a  half? 

Closter,  N.  ,T.  e.  r.  a. 

The  old  chicken-yard  will  make  a  good 
place  for  growing  sweet  corn.  Such 
yards  retain  the  strength  of  the  chicken 
manure  for  a  good  many  years.  The 
stalks  of  the  sweet  corn  on  such  land 
will  grow  vei’y  strong  and  rank,  and  ruu 
to  stalk  i-ather  than  ear.  If  you  can 
use  wood  ashes  or  acid  phosphate  as  a 
fertilizer  ou  that  corn  you  will  have  bet¬ 
ter  ears,  as  the  ashes  and  the  phosphate 
will  supply  phosphoru.s.  which  is  usually 
lackiug  in  the  chicken  manure. 


Sulphur  on  Seed  Potato 

The  Hope  Farm  man  refers  to  the  use 
of  sulphur  on  his  potato  seed,  and  as  he 
does  not  say  what  he  uses  it  for  I  would 
like  to  know  if  it  prevents  scab.  I  use 
formalin  and  always  had  nice,  smooth  po¬ 
tatoes.  but  if  sulphur  is  as  good  it  would 
save  lots  of  work  and  time.  v.  E.  G. 

New  Preston,  Conn. 

We  use  sulphur  on  the  potato  seed  for 
two  principal  reasons.  We  think  the  .sul¬ 
phur  has  some  effect  in  killing  out  the 
scab  germs,  and  in  protecting  the  seed  in 
the  soil  from  decay.  While  the  sulphur 
.alone  would  not  be  as  effective  as  the  .so¬ 
lution  of  formalin  we  think  that  together 
they  give  good  protection,  fiulphur  also 
helps  to  preserve  the  seed.  We  find  it 
particularly  useful  this  year  when  the 
ground  is  so  cold  and  damp.  In  past  sea¬ 


sons  we  have  become  convinced  that  the 
sulphur  will  protect  the  seed  in  this  way 
aud  often  carry  it  through  to  where  other 
seed  would  rot  in  the  ground.  We  think 
it  is  well  worth  the  extra  cost  of  putting 
it  on. 


A  Yield  of  Sweet  Corn 

On  page  G.">0.  under  “Brevities,”  this 
question  was  asked :  “.lust  xvhat  is  a 
fair  yield  of  marketable  ears  from  an 
acre  of  sweet  corn?”  From  my  record 
for  the  year  1012  I  can  give  you  this  re¬ 
sult  :  On  one  acre  of  fairly  good  corn 
ground  I  had  a  splendid  catch  of  Crim¬ 
son  clovei',  sown  in  August.  1911.  This 
was  plowed  under  about  .Tune  1.  Two 
weeks  after  it  was  harrowed  thoroughly 
(with  Acme)  marked  off  in  three-foot 
check  1‘ows,  and  planted  with  Stowell’s 
Evergreen.  The  horse  cultivator  was 
used  in  working  the  growing  corn  twice 
each  way  through  the  season.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  I  marketed  1(1,000  ears  of  fine, 
large  corn  at  .$1  per  hundred.  I  planted 
four  kernels  to  each  hillj  no  other  fertil¬ 
izer  than  the  clover  was  used. 

Connecticut.  geo.  c.  coiisTOCK. 


Poultry  Litter  With  Manure 

What  would  be  the  result  of  mixing  lit¬ 
ter  from  poultry-house,  consisting  of 
straw  aud  a  good  proportion  of  droppings 
Avith  horse  manure,  which  has  pine  shav¬ 
ings  in  it,  and  letting  them  rot  down  to¬ 
gether?  ^  E.  c.  M. 

Maplewood,  N.  J. 

The  result  would  be  good.  IMix  the  hen 
manure  and  the  horse  manure  together 
evenly,  tramp  it  down  hard  and  see  that 
the  pile  is  kept  x’easonably  moist.  The 
hen  manure  will  start  up  a  quicker  fer¬ 
mentation.  and  in  that  way  will  h.asten 


deca.v  and  help  rot  down  the  shavings  in 
the  horse  manure. 


Vegetable  Growers  Meet 

The  New  York  State  Vegetable  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association  held  a  meeting  at  Tully. 
N.  Y..  May  2.  This  session  was  devoted 
wholly  to  the  late  cabbage  crop.  A.  E. 
Wilkinson,  of  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  emphasized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  early  and  thorough  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  soil.  He  advocated  the  use 
of  acid  phosphate,  basing  his  conclusions 
ou  demonstration  trials  which  were  con¬ 
ducted  on  12  farms  in  1013  and  on  2<> 
farms  in  101(5. 

I.  C.  .lagger,  of  the  I^niversity  of 
Rochester,  described  the  methods  of  con¬ 
trolling  club-root,  black  rot  and  black¬ 
leg.  For  the  former  he  recommended  ro¬ 
tation  of  crops,  heavy  liming,  preferably 
a  year  in  advance  of  the  crop,  the  elimin¬ 
ation  of  cruciferous  weeds  and  the  great¬ 
est  care  to  prevent  carrying  in  the  dis¬ 
eases  ou  plants  or  tools.  Rotation  and 
seed  treatment  with  corrosive  sublimate 
or  with  formalin,  he  I’ecommended  for  the 
last  two. 

M.  I).  Tieouard.  of  Cornell,  described 
the  methods  of  screening  seed  beds  for 
the'  prevention  of  injury  by  maggots. 
These  methods  are  full  described  in  the 
Geneva^  Bulletin  2o4, 

E.  N.  Reed,  of  Cortland,  tnxphasized 
the  importance  of  having  plants  rciidy 
to  set  in  the  field  earlier  than  Is  the  com¬ 
mon  practice,  thus  making  sure  of  a  full 
season  for  growing,  even  though  drouth 
may  prevail  during  part  of  the  time.  He 
finds  that  screening  the  seed  bed  enables 
him  to  get  plants  more  quickly  and  does 
not  result  in  injury. 

C.  R.  White,  of  Ionia,  spoke  on  mar- 
lading  and  |»ointed  out  the  possibilities 
of  co-operative  organization  for  men  who 
deal  in  so  staple  a  crop  as  late  cabbage. 

1*.  w. 


You^^make  hay^hvhen  you  buy  a  King 


IT  is  an  automobile  sufficiently  reliable  under 
severe  official  road  tests  to  have  its  chassis 
adopted  by  the  United  States  Government  for 
armored  cars,  though  it  shares  this  honor 
with  several  other  good  makes  of  cars,  some 
of  higher  price. 

Its  four  bodies  were  designed  for  unusual  grace  of 
line  and  elegance  of  finish,  and  one  of  them  may  appeal 
to  you  as  being  more  beautiful  than  any  other 
car  among  the  many  attractive  models  now  on  the 
market. 

The  King  is  built  by  a  long-established  company 
with  a  reputation  for  good  cars  and  fair  dealing, 
ranking  high  among  a  number  of  worthy  competitors. 


It  is  a  car  which  may  be  conservatively  described 
as  economical,  considering  its  high  power  and  bigness, 
and  one  that  “handles”  easily, — its  all-round  road 
competence,  especially  on  hills,  has  surprised  and 
delighted  many. 

In  all,  we  believe  the  King  Eight  does  offer  a  quite 
remarkable  combination  of  power,  economy,  reliabil¬ 
ity,  comfort  and  style,  which,  considered  with  the 
price,  makes  it  a  purchase  absolutely  safe  for  anybody 
and  one  thoroughly  consistent  with  our  slogan  “The 
Car  of  No  Regrets,” 

Foursome  (shown  above),  $1700;  7-passenger  Tour¬ 
ing  model,  $1650;  Sedan,  $2300;  Roadster,  $1585. 
Prices  F.  O.  B.  Detroit  and  subject  to  increase  at 
any  time.  A  catalog  in  color  will  be  sent  on  request 
together  with  the  name  of  a  near-by  King  dealer. 


KING  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  tterson.  We  use  every  jtossible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertisinpr  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  (rood  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon- 
eihle  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribei-s  and  honest, 
res)K)nsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  Ite  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  sub.scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
res|)onsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  or  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Rcbal  Xew- 
Yobker  when  writing  the  adver^ser. 


There  will  be  some  straight  and  emphatic  talk 
in  the  discussion  we  are  now  having  by  far¬ 
mers.  Some  things  will  he  said  which  may  not 
agree  with  yonr  notions.  We  believe  that  all  who 
write  are  honest  !uul  earnest,  and  Ave  shall  give  all 
sides  a  chance.  As  yon  know,  we  Inive  long  believed 
that  one  great  tronlde  Avith  the  farm  problem  is  that 
farmers  have  not  had  fair  ojiportnnity  to  put  their 
side  liefore  the  pnldic.  Tlie  peojile  Avho  undertake  to 
sjieak  for  them  do  not.  as  a  rule,  put  it  “AA-ith  the 
liark  on’’ — Avhieh  is  the  Avay  a  f;irm  problem  ought 
to  he  presented.  That  is  why  aa’o  gh’e  farmers  a 
chance  to  tell  their  .story.  Some  of  them  are  writing 
good  letters,  but  they  will  not  sign  their  name.s.  Of 
course  no  anonymous  statements  can  be  used  in  a 
discussion  of  this  sort. 

SOME  fruit  groAA-^ers  are  heljiing  out  the  labor 
question  by  “cultivating  Avith  cliemicals.”  That 
l.s  a  new  one,  possiliie  only  in  orchards  located  on 
natural  grass  land.  When  such  orchards  are  well 
fertilized  AAdth  nitrate  and  acid  phosphate  there  is 
a  heaAry  yield  of  grass  during  the  early  part  of 
the  season.  Wlien  this  is  cut  and  inked  around  the 
trees  moisture  Is  held  in  tlie  soil.  The  chemicals 
change  the  character  of  the  groAvth  from  Avild  stuff 
and  Aveeds  to  cloA’^er  and  tame  grasses.  Tlie  clover 
adds  to  the  nitrogen  and  the  organic  matter  in  the 
soil  Increases.  This  plan  Avill  only  work  on  natural 
grass  lands  which  are  reasonably  moist.  Where 
there  Is  such  orchard  land  this  plan  will  saA'e  much 
labor,  and  giA^e  good  fruit  if  pruning  and  .spraying 
are  properly  done. 

* 

If  the  farmer  could  be  assured  of  a  fair  price  for  his 
products,  self-interest,  if  no  higher  motive.  avouUI  in¬ 
duce  him  to  produce  all  he  could.  If  we  are  expected 
to  feed  the  world,  it  would  seem  to  be  wisdom  not  to 
waste  so  much  good  grain  on  whiskey.  It  is  foolish  and 
illogical.  V.  ir.  kirk. 

St.  I.aAvrence  Co.,  N.  Y, 

OST  of  the  Avorld's. great  thinkers  would  take 
10,000  words  and  use  them  to  say  less  than 
Mr.  Kirk  does  in  .'50.  Where  can  you  find  a  more 
concise  and  true  statement  of  the  food  jiroiiosition? 
Every  other  industry  in  the  country  knows  IxTore 
work  starts  what  it  is  to  receiv-e  for  its  labor,  and 
it  will  not  start  until  the  price  insures  a  profit. 
IVliy  a.sk  the  farmer  to  increase  production,  use 
untrained  labor  and  assume  all  the  risk?  Why  ask 
him  to  increase  the  grain  crop  and  have  any  sliare 
of  it  made  into  ••booze’*  when  every  moral  and 
economic  argument  is  against  such  a  thing.  Come 
gentlemen,  stop  giving  advice  and  answer  these 
questions ! 

>» 

IN  its  search  for  taxable  material  on  which  to 
rai.se  revenue  this  country  should  remember  the 
vast  amount  of  advice  now  being  handed  out  to 

farmers.  There  AA'as  never  anything  like  it  since 

_  « 

the  world  began.  Everyone  from  architects  doAvn 
to  zither  players  considers  it  a  national  duty  to  tell 
farmers  what  to  do.  The  less  they  knoAv  about  it 
the  more  the.v  .seem  to  advise.  The  various  leaders 
and  teachers  of  agriculture  are  being  talked  to  a 
Ktand.still.  As  one  of  them  says ; 

I  fully  realize  the  vast  amount  of  achdee  that  is  being 
circulated  by  mail,  and  in  the  public  press.  It  is  posi¬ 
tively  awful.  It  makes  me  feel  like  never  offering  any 
more  public  advice  of  any  kind.  I  Avonder  hoAv  the 
farmers  stand  it.  I  should  think  it  Avould  .inst  make 
them  sick._  Of  course,  advice  of  any  kind  is  bad  enough, 
but  when  it  is  poor  and  ill-considered  advice,  it  is  Avtu-se 
yet.  The  discovery  of  some  method  of  heading  off  all 
this  foolishness  seems  to  be  about  as  hopeless  as  dis¬ 
covering  an  antidote  for  submarines. 

There  is  no  other  class  on  earth  that  Avould  stand 
so  much  of  this  fool  talk,  and  no  other  class  which 
needs  so  little  advice  at  this  time.  A  lot  of  this 
guff  comes  from  railroads,  bankers  and  manufac¬ 
turers.  .'^ueh  men  know  better.  Wlieu  farmers  call 
for  hel)i  they  get  fool  advice.  .Shut  them  off! 


IN  all  this  talk  about  AA'ar  loans  and  advice  to 
fanners  we  are  likely  to  forget  that  the  Federal 
Land  Bank  is  now  read.v  for  Ini.siness.  The  first 
district  embraces  the  State.s  of  Maine.  Ncaa'  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  I.sland.  Con¬ 
necticut,  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  The  bank  for 
this  district  is  located  at  .Sjiringfield,  ^lass.  It  i.s 
noAA’^  ready  to  consider  aiiplieations  for  farm  loans. 
On  May  10  tliey  received  the  first  formally  executed 
articles  of  incorporation  from  a  National  Farm 
Txian  Association.  T'p  to  May  10,  1917,  the  follow¬ 
ing  loans  had  been  applied  for: 


Xatioual 
Farm  Loan 

Inilividiial 

Total  No. 

State 

Associations 

.Vpplications 

Inquiries 

Maine  . 

$2;?.ioo 

$98,145.60 

162 

'New  Hampshire’ 

•2.'{.5.50 

47.1K)0 

67 

Vermont  . 

12H,400 

59.275 

99 

Massachusetts  .  . 

204.800 

257.88.2 

*'92 

Rhode  Island  . . . 

«••••• 

12.975 

17 

Conueetieut  . . . . 

11 -2.100 

1 75.580 

125 

New  York  . 

119.985 

.‘«)7.6,35 

295 

Ncav  Jersey  . . . . 

9:1.700 

87.150 

90 

Totals  . 

$705.<>.35 

$1.126.54.2.60 

1,258 

The  Masters  of  the  State  Oranges  haA'e  endorsed 
the  land  h.-ink  system.  Wliile  not  by  any  means 
perfect  it  is  a  start  along  tlie  AA'ay  to  genuine  and 
useful  farm  credit,  since  it  recognizes  the  princi))le 
of  making  land  the  basis  for  goA'ci’iiment  credit  and 
circulation.  Let  every  fanner  study  the  system  at 
least. 

* 

The  remarkable  food  experienees  of  last  Fall  shoAved 
hoAV  unsound  is  New  York’s  reliance  on  di.stant  food 
supplies  and  tlie  mercy  of  transcontinental  railroad 
transportation.  The  farmers  of  Ncav  Yoi-k  State  some¬ 
times  make  themselA-es  politically  insufferable,  but 
economically  they  are  the  best  reliance  for  food  .supply 
that  Ncav  York  has,  and  they  should  be  fostered. 

HAT  is  taken  from  the  EvenUiff  Sun  of  NeAv 
York,  and  it  probably  expres.ses  the  vieAV  of 
many  thousands  of  city  people.  The  farmers  are 
“politically  insufferable”  when  they  stand  for  their 
rights  and  demand  a  square  deal — equal  jirivileges 
Avith  other  interests.  In  time  of  jilenty,  hnmper 
crojis  and  over-production  of  food  the  farmer  is  a 
“hayseed,”  and  wlien  he  strikes  out  for  justice  he 
is  ••politically  insnfferalde.”  Times  like  the  present 
Avrap  a  gilded  frame  around  the  farmer  and  he  sud¬ 
denly  becomes  an  economic  hero.  Now  these  city 
newspapers  IniA-e  been  iiart  of  the  machinery  which 
has  broken  down  farming  and  made  the  present  food 
sliortage  possible.  They  have  seen  the  transiKirta- 
tion  companies,  the  food  speculators,  the  middlemen 
and  others  discriminate  against  NeAA-  York  farmers, 
and  rob  them  not  only  of  their  profits,  their  farms, 
but  their  children.  These  iiajiers  have  helped  this 
along  by  sneering  at  the  farmers  and  upholding  their 
enemies.  Now  they  suddenly  Avake  U])  to  find  that 
this  farmer — the  man  they  have  tried  to  degrade 
and  put  out  of  business — is  the  most  important  citi¬ 
zen  in  the  country.  Do  they  mean  it?  Tliey  may 
answer  by  using  the  energy  now  spent  in  slapping 
the  farmer  on  the  hack  in  punching  at  those  who 
discriminate  against  him. 

* 

Ip  Congress  Avere  to  attempt  to  impose  .q  tax  of  five 
cents  a  loaf  on  bread.  100  per  cent,  on  potatoes,  25  to 
100  per  cent,  on  meat  and  poultry.  25  to  1(X>  iier  cent, 
on  canned  goods,  and  so  on,  the  people  Avould  be  out¬ 
raged.  Yet  these  taxes'  haA'e  already  been  imiiosed  and 
collected  by  an  authority  that  .seems  to  be  higher  than 
( ’ougress. 

HAT  is  taken  from  the  Washini/ton  Post.  Read 
it  and  then  turn  to  the  great  cartoon  on  page 
72.‘1I  The  tax  here  referred  to  is  levied — not  by 
onr  government  for  legitimate  purposes — hut  by 
food  gamblers  and  speculators  for  luirposes  so  con¬ 
temptibly  di.shonest  that  the  dynamiters  and  spies 
seem  like  moral  jiikers  beside  these  fat  food  rogues. 
The  National  Covernmeut  is  trying  to  sell  Liberty 
bonds  with  Avhicli  to  prosecute  tlie  Avar,  while  these 
food  rascals  are  putting  bonds  njioii  the  liberties  of 
the  ])eople  right  under  the  nose  of  the  government. 
It  is  ju.st  like  applying  tlie  tortures  of  hunger  and 
cold  to  comiiol  the  people  to  give  up  their  savings. 
The  'man  who  Avill  gamble  in  the  nation's  food  at 
this  time  is  the  Avorst  sort  «>f  a  traitor.  Tnqiri.soii- 
meut  is  too  good  for  him.  He  rol»s  lioth  i»roducer 
and  consumer,  fills  all  hearts  Avith  liatred  and  all 
bii.siness  Avitii  dishonesty.  One  of  The  meanest  ar¬ 
guments  'tliese  food  rolihers  put  up  is  that  their 
speculation  is  to  help  farmers.  'I'he  reverse  of  this 
is  true,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case.  Farmers 
are  not  situated  so  that  they  can  liold  their  goods 
for  any  speculation,  except  in  rare  cases.  Their 
only  hope,  as  a  class,  is  to  bring  tlie  market  doAvu 
as  closely  as  pos-sihle  to  a  fair  application  of  the 
law  of  demand  and  supply,  and  then  get  as  clo.se  to 
the  consumer  as  they  can.  The  food  speculator  is 
the  enemy  of  all  industrial  classes,  and  the  coun¬ 
try  must  regard  him  as  such. 


May  2C>,  I'liT. 

XIT  the  .‘spineless  cactus!  How  the  Burbank 
Society  did  make  a  fool  of  the  people  over  this 
cactus!  It  AA'as  to  revolutionize  the  Avorld.  It 
“tamed  the  de.serf’  and  w'as  not  only  to  change  the 
entire  scheme  of  stock  feeding  but  provide  food  for 
man  as  well!  They  had  their  run  for  a  time,  ami 
they  pulled  in  a  flood  of  dollars  for  slabs  of  the 
cactus  even  while  the  government  exiierts  clearly 
showed  that  the  “spineless"’  would  grow  only  in  :i 
feAA'  favored  .sections  and  Avas  even  then  inferior  lo 
the  nath'e  prickly  pear!  But  what  was  the  use? 
Hot  air  made  dollars  so  hot  that  they  burned  their 
way  out  of  the  public  pocket.  Now  the  fake  ha-- 
been  AA*ell  exploded.  The  latest  clincher  is  by  Prof. 
Well  in  Hoard's  Dairyman,  for  in  his  feeding  ex 
periments  the  ‘•.spineless”  made  a  sorry  showing; 
Two  years  ago  a  man  in  Colorado  cursed  ns  h’. 
smoking  language  because  he  said  we  were  “im¬ 
peding  a  divine  plan  for  giving  wealth  to  the  de¬ 
sert.”  He  probably  has  his  .share  of  the  wealth  Iiy 
this  time — made  at  shaving  the  spines  off  suckers : 

* 

The  value  of  a  planted  fruit  tree! 

T  is  hard  to  obtain  facts  about  actual  oases  wluuv 
recovery  for  damage  has  been  made.  In  a  re¬ 
cent  case  in  Virginia  the  engine  on  a  railroad  start¬ 
ed  a  fire  whicli  destroyed  22  trees — from  two  to 
eight  years  old.  Tlie  owner  sent  a  bill  to  the  rail¬ 
road  figuring  oil  the  basis  of  one  dollar  value  for 
each  year’s  age  of  the  trees.  He  got  nothing  hut  a 
postal  card  in  reply.  Then  he  Avent  after  them  as 
follows : 

Dear  Sir:  So  far  yon  have  seen  fit  either  to  igimv 
my  letters  or  to  answer  with  a  meaningle.s.s  po.stal  eard. 
If  I  do  not  receive  a  definite  answer  by  the  lOth  I  sbai; 
be  forced  to  instruct  my  attorney  to  sue  for  damages. 

Tlieii  lie  got  a  prompt  answer  and  a  A’isit  from 
an  in.spector.  They  settled  for  .$75.  This  meant 
one  dollar  a  year  for  apple  trees  and  a  little  over 
70  cents  a  year  for  plum  trees.  That  is  for  an 
apple  tree,  two  years  set,  the  railroad  paid  .$2,  and 
for  a  plum  tree,  eight  years  set,  about  $5.60.  The 
only  way  to  get  at  fair  A'aluatioii  for  various  local¬ 
ities  is  to  get  together  many  facts  like  the  aboA’e. 

♦ 

CONGRESS  is  fighting  OA’er  the  booze  or  bread 
question,  with  booze  a  trifle  ahead  to  date.  An 
effort  Avas  made  to  prohibit  the  use  of  all  grain  for 
liquor  making  during  the  war.  This  AA'as  defeated 
on  the  ‘•economic*’  argument.  Congress  is  now  hunt¬ 
ing  for  money,  and  moral  arguments  do  not  count 
for  much.  Tlie  liquor  men  argued  that  the  nation 
needs  the  big  tax  they  are  able  to  pay  more  than 
it  needs  the  barley  and  the  corn  which  would  he 
saved  as  food!  That  argument  won  the  first  ronml, 
but  the  figlit  Is  oil  again.  The  liquor  men  have 
enlisted  the  feed  dealers  in  their  army,  and  are 
noAA'  after  the  local  papeus.  It  is  said  they  liave 
raised  a  great  fund  Avith  AA'hich  to  put  big  booze 
advertisements  in  all  countiy  papers.  They  e.-in 
hire  the  brightest  Iirains  in  America  to  jn-epari' 
plausible  arguments  to  put  before  country  peojile. 
They  will  fail.  We  feel  sorry  for  the  local  jiuiiur- 
Avhieh  ]trint  this  advertising.  From  thousands  of 
farmliouses  will  come  hot  ami  indignant  letters 
Avritten  liy  men  and  Avomeii  Avho  cannot  he  bonglit, 
or  frightened  or  fooled.  If  the  booze  makei's  knew 
the  real  temper  of  onr  country  people  they  Avonlil 
keep  aAvay  from  the  country  papers.  They  are  in 
vitlng  death  when  they  run  against  the  farmhous.* 
lead  pencil. 


Brevities 

Crimson'  clover  seed  prouii,se.s  to  be  very  high. 

q'uKRK  will  be  heavy  seeding  of  rape  this  year  for 
.sheep  ami  hog  feeding. 

Baked  Soy  beams  is  the  latest  contribution  to  a 
“meatless”  diet — Avith  barley  scones  and  Alfalfa  biscuit. 

WiiAT  not' name  your  farm  and  have  it  registered  with 
the  county  clerk? 

No — positively  and  ab.solutely  No !  We  do  not  Avant 
any  more  articles  from  “thinkers,”  giving  advice  to 
practical  farmers. 

The  best  Avay  to  handle  the  feed  situation  is  to  raise 
a  little  moi'e  corn  on  each  farm.  Nothing  but  a  big  corn 
crop  can  put  corns  on  the  feed  dealer’s  feet  Avhen  he 
runs  after  your  pocket  book. 

Noav  starts  the  annual  flood  of  questions  about  killiii); 
ants  in  the  garden  or  hiAvn.  Find  the  nest  or  “hill.  ” 
I’uneli  a  hole  doAvn  into  it  Avith  a  croAvbar.  I’onr  in 
half  a  pint  of  bisulphide  of  carbon — cover  Avitb  a  blan¬ 
ket  and  let  it  alone  for  half  a  day. 

Some  people  seem  to  figure  about  this  Avay:  Hogs 
and  geese  Avill  eat  grass  at  pasture  like  cattle — there¬ 
fore  they  never  need  any  grain!  Wrong!  Both  hogs 
and  gee.se  Avill  pay  better  intere.st  on  a  little  grain  with 
pasture  than  on  any  other  sort  of  feeding. 

Here  is  a  ucav  Avoodchuek  suggestion  from  a  New 
York  reader.  A  new  use  for  the  car !  “I  noticed  sug¬ 
gestion  of  running  steam  into  a  Avoodchuck’s  hole.  Why 
not  back  your  automobile  up  to  hole,  jiut  hose  into  bole 
and  connect  to  exhaust  and  let  engine  run  10  minutes;” 
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The  New  York  State  Legislature  and  Its 
Treatment  of  Farmers 

THE  FOOD  PROBLEM.— Xo\v  that  the  New  York 
State  Tvegis^lature  ha>!  adjourned,  we  may  review  its 
work  through  the  .ses.^ion  of  1017  as  it  affects  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  State.  There  is  no 
longer  any  doubt  about  the  imiiortance  of  the  food 
jirobleni.  The  threatened  shortage  of  food  and  its 
high  prices  has  thrown  the  whole  country  and  the 
whole  world  in  fact  into  a  state  of  hysteria.  The 
])re.-<ent  supply  is  short,  and  the  future,  according 
to  present  information,  is  not  encouraging  for  a 
large  supply.  In  this  situation  it  Avould  be  fair 
to  expect  that  the  legislatiA'e  party  of  the  State 
would  take  a  calm  account  of  the  situ.ation  and 
resort  to  practical  means  for  the  correction  of  it, 
and  for  the  encouragement  of  the  production  of  the 
food  sujiply  in  the  futiire.  The  present  crisis  in 
the  food  conditions  of  this  co\mtry  is  entirely  due  to 
a  discouragement  of  production  in  the  past.  Every¬ 
body  knows  that  this  country  is  callable  of  )>ro- 
ducing  food  in  almost  unlimited  quantities  as  com¬ 
pared  with  any  possible  demand  of  the  present  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  world.  Many  people  who  are  willing 
and  anxious  to  produce  food  have  not  been  aide  to 
do  it  at  a  pi‘ofit.  and  have  been  obliged  to  leave  the 
farm  and  discontinue  the  pi'oduction  of  food,  and 
devote  themselves  to  other  lines  of  business  that 
return  a  fair  reAvai'd  for  their  labor  a)ul  enterprise. 
.\t  the  ssime  time,  if  the  farmers  have  been  finding 
it  difficult  to  get  the  cost  of  production  out  of  the 
food  the.y  prodiice.  the  consumers  in  the  city  have 
been  hungering  for  it.  paying  high  prices  for  it.  and 
complaining  that  the  cost  of  food  had  reached  a 
price  beyond  their  ability  to  pay. 

EV1L8  OF  EXIS5TINO  COXDITIOXSJ.— Between 
the  producer  Avho  is  di.s'couraged  in  his  production 
by  low  prices  and  the  consumer  who  is  restrained 
from  consumpton  by  high  prices,  we  have  a 
system  of  di.stribution  that  is  little  less  than  legal¬ 
ized  inracy.  This  system  of  di.>itribution  has  been 
built  up  and  encouraged  and  pi’otected  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  polic.v  of  the  Ooverninent.  by  legislative  acts 
and  by  State  and  Federal  administration.s  of  law. 
Business  has  been  concentrated  and  monopolized, 
and  the  system  so  developed  that  it  has  become  the 
mo.st  promising  enterprise  for  money-making  by 
large  corporations  and  trust  organizations  in  the 
world.  The  interests  in  it  have  become  rich,  pow¬ 
erful  and  strong  in  their  organizations.  The  s.vs- 
tem  is  complete  in  eveiy  detail.  It  has  followed  its 
advantage  to  such  an  extent  that  production  has 
keen  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  consumption  re¬ 
duced  to  the  necessity  of  the  people,  and  in  a  coun¬ 
try  with  all  our  possibilities  for  pi'oduction  we  are 
now  confronted  with  hysterical  aiipeals  for  increased 
production  as  a  patriotic  duty.  Without  regard  to 
pn)lits  or  rewards  the  farmer  is  reipiested  to  in¬ 
crease  his  production  and  the  pe<n>le  are  dire<-ted 
to  save  the  ciaimbs  and  deny  themselves  the  luxui-ies 
they  have  heretufore  enjoyed. 

lEXroT'RAElXO  rRODFCTTOX.  —  Palliatives 
and  exiiediencies  of  <»ne  kind  or  anorher  are  offered 
the  farmer  as  an  encouragement  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction.  He  is  offered  facilities  in  the  securing  of 
seeds,  assistance  in  emidoying  farm  help  and  small 
gratuities  in  the  loaning  of  temporary  help  for  sow¬ 
ing  and  harvesting  of  farm  croi>s,  but  the  system 
of  )»iracy  is  through  it  all  maintained.  There  is 
no  suggestion  that  the  system  be  reformed  and  that 
the  farm  be  placed  on  an  economic  basis,  .so  that 
the  farmer,  like  every  business  man,  may  figure 
the  cost  of  ]iroduction  of  his  product  and  name  a 
price  for  it  that  Avill  cover  the  cost  of  ju-oduction 
and  a  reasonable  profit.  Tf  the  system  of  conti’ol 
uf  distribution  can  be  preserved  and  the  bulk  of  the 
Avealth  created  by  the  fai-iner  extracted  from  it 
rhroAigh  the  system  of  distiibutiou.  the  interests  are 
Avilling  to  grant  gratuities  to  tide  over  the  present 
crisis  in  the  hope  that  when  it  is  over  their  privil¬ 
eges  Avill  remain  intact. 

LEdBSLATIVE  POLICY.— The  session  of  the 
XeAv  York  Legislature  just  adjourne<l  has  main¬ 
tained  its  general  i»olicy.  It  has  suggested  ex¬ 
pediencies  and  administered  some  State  gratuities  in 
the  way  of  education,  and  a  feA\'  facilities  to  en¬ 
courage  production,  but  it  has  dune  nothing  Avhat- 
ever  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  trouble  that  has 
brought  the  present  crisis  upon  us.  It  has  done 
nothing  to  disturb  the  system  of  distribution  that 
has  been  robbing  the  producer  and  swindling  the 
consumer  for  a  half  century.  It  has  rejected  every 
practical  measure  proposed  to  adoi>t  a  system  of 
economic  distribution  direct  from  the  producer  to 
consttmer  Avith  the  elimination  iff  the  needless  mid¬ 
dleman  and  the  manipulation  of  prices  through  ex¬ 
changes  and  boards  of  trade. 

the  WICK.^  COMMITTEE.— La  .St  year  tbe  milk 


producers  of  the  State  Avere  driven  almost  to  des- 
peratu)!!  through  the  losses  forced  upon  them  through 
the  production  of  milk.  A  practical  measure  Avas  of¬ 
fered  the  Legislature  to  reduce  the  cost  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  In  place  of  it.  the  farmers  gor  an  investigation 
by  the  so-called  Wicks  committee.  After  months  of 
inquiry  and  the  expenditure  of  tAventy-live  thousand 
dollars  the  committee  calml5'  came  to  us  Avith  the 
report  that  the  distribution  was  all  right  and  eco¬ 
nomical,  and  that  the  profit  to  dealers  in  the  dis- 
rribution  of  a  rpiart  of  milk  was  so  small  that  you 
could  hardly  see  it.  .and  as  a  result  of  this  finding, 
it  Avas  pr<A])osed  that  we  give  the  half  dozen  lai*ge 
receivers  of  milk  an  absolute  monopoly  of  the  dis- 
trilmting  business  in  the  city  of  Xcav  Y<jrk.  The 
prouqtt  .and  vigorous  protests  of  the  farmers  to  this 
propcAsition  disposed  of  the  original  Wicks  bill,  but 
in  order  to  save  the  faces  of  the  men  aa’Iio  created 
it.  and  suiqmrted  it.  a  neAv  bill  AA'as  offered  and 
l>assed.  the  ultimate  fate  of  AA’hich  yet  lingers  in 
the  balance  befoi-e  the  Governor  of  the  State  for 
his  approval  or  veto.  If  there  Avas  anything  of 
it  but  a  shadoAv  and  a  pretence,  nobody  has  yet 
discoA’ered  Avhat  the  other  qualities  are.  It  has 
been  a  source  of  derision  and  apology  ever  since  it 
Avas  ]>roduced.  and  the  fate  of  it  is  a  matter  of  uni¬ 
versal  indifference. 

THE  TOWXER  BILL.— Again,  a  measure  was 
introduced  by  .'Senator  Towner  of  Dutchess  County 
to  provide  a  way  to  demonstrate  an  economic  meth- 
(Ad  f(Ar  the  distribution  of  milk.  .lust  now  the  far¬ 
mer  is  receiving  an  average  of  about  4^4  cents  for 
the  quality  of  milk  that  is  being  distributed  to  the 
Consumers  of  the  city  of  Xew  York.  The  dealers 
get  014  cents  for  the  distribution  of  it.  The  grocery 
stores  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  city  are 
anxious  to  buy  the  milk  and  distribute  it  at  a  cost 
of  one  cent  a  quart  in  bottles  to  the  doors  of  the 
consumers.  They  are  unable  to  get  it.  Dealers 
refuse  to  sell  it  to  them.  The  farmer’s  cent 
milk  can  be  distributed  to  these  stores  Avith  a  rea- 
•siAuable  profit  at  seven  cents  per  quart,  and  the 
milk  delivered  to  the  consumer  at  eight  cents.  He 
is  now  paying  11  and  12  cents  per  quart;  in  some 
cases  more. .  Here  was  a  practical  means  by  which 
the  Legislature  c<Auld  help  reduce  the  cost  of  living. 
It  could  hell)  increase  vhe  consumption  of  milk.  It 
could  encourage  the  production  of  one  of  the  most 
important  food  products  in  the  world.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Avar  Germany  neglected  its  milk  sup¬ 
ply.  Its  .statesmen  and  economists  noAA*  say  that 
this  neglect  was  the  biggest  mistake  of  the  German 
people  in  the  conduct  of  the  Avar.  We  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  profit  by  her  mistake.  The  Legislature 
had  an  opp(Artunity  to  seiwe  the  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers.  Avhich  means  every  person  in  the  State. 
They  listened  to  the  lobby  of  the  milk  trust.  They 
yielded  to  the  arguments  and  the  other  influences 
of  the  milk  trust.  The  ToAvner  bill  Avas  held  in  the 
-Vgricultural  Committee  until  by  desperate  means 
.Sen.ator  ToAvner  forced  it  out,  and  then  it  was 
promptly  thrown  in  another  committee  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Senate,  from  Avhich  it  neA’er 
emerged.  Fai-iners  all  OA'er  the  State  made  the 
unanimous  demand  for  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
They  appealed  in  person,  in  letter  and  in  telegrams, 
but  all  in  A’ain.  A  half  dozen  milk  men  in  the  city 
of  Xcav  Yoi'k  had  moi'e  influence  Avith  the  Xew  York 
Legislature  in  1017  than  the  forty  thou.sand  milk- 
])roducing  farmers  of  the  State.  That  record  is  not 
intended  ]i:irticular]y  to  increase  the  A'anity  of  the 
farmei-  in  his  own  powers  in  influencing  the  State 
legislation. 

THE  F.VRMERS’  OrPORTUXITY.— Whether  the 
rebuke  to  the  farmers  administered  by  the  members 
of  the  Legislature  Avas  merited  or  not  the  farmers 
themselA'es  must  decide.  They  Avill  decide  the  next 
time  the  membei's  of  the  Senate  are  elected  in  the 
State  of  Xew  York.  If  the  same  members  in  large 
numbers  go  back  to  the  Legislature  the  rebuke  will 
be  AA'ell  merited.  The  farmers  aaTII  deseiwe  the 
c.iutempt  Avith  Avhich  they  Avere  treated,  and  the 
nuunbers  of  the  Senate  aaTII  be  abundantly  jmstified 
in  voting  for  the  interests  of  the  milk  trust  against 
the  interests  of  the  farmer.  MTU  the  milk  farmers 
of  this  .'^tate  sAvalloAA'  the  rebuke  and  retiirn  the 
men  that  ignored  them  to  the  Senate  at  Albany 
again?  Ti’e  doubt  it  IVe  believe  these  men  are 
s]KAtted.  M'e  believe  their  names  appear  in  mem¬ 
orandum  books  all  over  the  State.  M"e  Avish  they 
Avere  po.sted  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  door 
of  every  coAv-barn  in  the  State  Avith  a  black  border 
around  their  names  on  the  Avhite  paper,  as  an  in¬ 
dication  of  AA'hat  Avas  coming  to  them  the  next  time 
they  appealed  for  farm  votes.  If  oA’ei’y  one  of  these 
men  that  represented  farm  districts,  and  particularly 
dairy  districts,  were  relegated  to  jArivate  life,  it 
Avould  give  fai-mers  an  iuflAience  at  .Vlbany  that 
they  have  U(>vei-  enjoyed  before,  and  it  Avould  be 


many  years  before  another  Legislature  Avould  i‘e- 
fuse  a  just,  fair  measure  demanded  by  forty  thou¬ 
sand  farmers  p)  please  and  encourage  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  dealers  avIio  are  constantly  groAving  fat  and 
o])ulent  through  the  St.ate  protective  monopoly  in 
the  distribution  of  milk. 


Letters  from  Farmers 

The  CleA'elaml  tGhiol  Plain  Dealer  recently  in¬ 
timated  that  fai-mers  avouUI  not  state  Avhat  they 
will  pay  farm  hel]).  Due  of  our  I’eaders  took  this 
up  and  sent  the  folIoAving  letter  to  the  Plain  Deal¬ 
er.  This  idea  of  chasing  .such  statements  right  up 
from  the  farm  is  good.  Xo  better  AA^ay  of  putting 
the  fai’iuer's  side  bel\)re  the  public. 

You  say  that  farmers  AA'ere  not  specific  enough  to 
state  to  the  farm  bureau  employment  agency  the  amount 
of  Avages  they  would  pa.v  for  farm  help.  I  wonder  what 
the  bureau  Avould  say  about  farm  Avages  if  they  knew 
how  much  my  l!)-year-old  son  and  I  accomplished  last 
Aveek  on  the  farm.  We  hauled  out  three  spreader  loads 
of  manure,  plowed  about  three-fourths  of  a  day  Avith 
one  team,  and  planted  three  bushels  of  potatoes.  We 
did  this  work  uejirly  all  in  1^2  days.  The  balance  of 
the  time  Ave  were  not  able  to  do  farm  work,  as  it  was 
too  Avet,  and  prospects  for  doing  much  more  Avork  this 
Aveek  are  no  Ix'ttt'r  at  i)reseut.  We  had  four  days  of 
cloudy,  AA’et  Aveather.  beginning  May  4th,  and  this  morn¬ 
ing,  May  8,  there  Avas  a  heavy  frost  Avith  ice,  which  no 
doubt  has  frozen  some  tender  vegetables.  Better  ad¬ 
vise  some  of  your  food  enthusiasts  and  city  farmers  and 
advisers  to  go  sIoav  under  such  conditions.  Their  expe¬ 
riences  might  discourage  them  too  soon.  We  farmers 
Avill  do  our  part,  but  tliere  is  one  thing  Ave  cannot  con¬ 
trol  or  regulate,  and  that  is  the  Aveather.  If  we  could 
make  it  to  our  onh'r  every  one  of  us  Avould  double  or 
treble  our  output  at  present  prices  or  less.  If  these 
food  enthusiasts  Avho  are  afraid  Ave  are  going  to  starve 
Avill  just  make  us  faimiers  the  most  favorable  conditions 
possible  to  gnnv  things.  Ave  Avill  show  them  what  Ave 
can  do.  But  I  expeet  about  the  very  best  we  can  do  is 
to  jog  along  at  our  usual  rate  and  do  the  best  we  can. 
A  farmer’s  avoiL  .a ml  income  are  usually  an  uncertain 
(juantity,  and  Avhoever  <loes  not  believe  it,  try  it. 

Huron  Go.,  Ohio.  .saml.  iikymaxx. 


The  Situation  in  New  Jersey 

lu  time  of  Avar  the  truth  should  come  out,  if  ever, 
aud  Ave  .shall  make  ihc  truth  about  the  farmer's 
side  clear  if  avc  can.  The  folio Aviiig  statement  is 
made  by  ti  i)rogrcssive  and  reliable  farmer  in  Cen¬ 
tral  New  Jersey : 

I  cannot  refrain  from  telling  you  some  of  the  things 
we  are  up  against  out  here  in  Ncav  Jersey.  We  agree 
that  most  farm  products  are  very  high  in  the  city  mar¬ 
kets.  IIoAv  often  Ave  are  remindetl  of  the  high  prices, 
and  told  that  Ave  are  getting  rich  by  forcing  the  prices 
up  on  the  con.sumer!  I’m  sick  and  tired  of  hearing 
that  stoi*y.  .Vt  the  present  time  there  are  10  or  1‘2 
firms  in  the  hay  juid  grain  business  within  a  radius  of 
10  miles  of  here.  They  buy  and  sell  hay,  grain  and  other 
farm  products.  ScA'eral  of  these  presses  are  owned  by 
one  firm,  the  chief  tbject  being  to  state  .a  price  aud 
control  it,  and  then  buy  at  the  lowest  possible  price 
by  all  agreeing  to  keep  the  price  doAvu.  For  instance, 
there  has  been  no  time  in  the  last  several  mouths  that 
Timothy  hay  has  not  been  quoted  from  .$20  to  .$22  per 
ton  in  Ncav  York  City,  I  do  not  knoAV  of  the  first  man 
in  this  section  Avho  could  get  more  than  .$12  per  ton  for 
his  hay,  and  inost  of  it  lias  been  bought  for  $10,  some 
less.  Help  is  very  scarce.  Every  person  who  goes 
around  the  country  baling  hay  for  a  business  is'  Con¬ 
trolled  by  these  (h'alers,  and  he  Avill  not  bale  your  hay 
if  you  do  not  sell  to  these  so-called  dealers.  We  are 
too  far  and  too  busy  to  cart  it  loo.se  to  Trenton  or  Xcav 
Brun.SAvick,  conseipieutly  Ave  are  obliged  to  sell  to  these 
dealers  for  any  i)riee  they  agree  upon.  I  sold  75  tons 
of  hay  for  considerably  less  money  than  it  cost  me  to 
groAV  and  market  it. 

Another  arti<4('  is  rye,  Avhich  is  higher  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  in  the  history  of  the  country,  .$2  and  ,$2.50  per  bu. 
These  dealers  buy  rye  in  the  sheaf  and  thrash  it  them¬ 
selves.  AVe  cannot  get  the  help  to  do  it  on  the  farm. 
They  kuoAV  Avell  th<>y  Avill  get  all  the  grain  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  by  agreeing  to  any  price.  It  has  been  bought  all 
Winter  at  $17  per  ton,  lately  it  advanced  to  .$20.  Any 
fairly  good  rye  Aviil  turn  out  12  to  14  bu.  per  ton.  and 
rye  straw  is  (pioted  at  .$1,')  per  ton.  Not  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  see  Avho  is  making  tlie  money.  I  have  sold 
hundreds  of  bushels  of  Avheat  for  75c  per  bu.,  and  lost 
money  on  every  bushel  I  greAV.  Fxactly  the  same  Avith 
milk ;  Ave  could  not  get  the  cost  of  production  214c  per 
quart  and  (piit  lu’oducing  it.  Fruit  I  get  a  fail'  i>rice 
for  because  I  sell  it  myself.  Homethiug  has  got  to  be 
done  to  eliminate  the  (‘iiormous  profits  of  the  middle¬ 
men,  or  farimu's  Avill  be  forced  to  (piit  the  business. 


What  the  Farmers  Say 

If  we  could  get  our  Congressmen  to  read  Avith  con¬ 
viction  some  of  flit'  ojiinions  of  the  food  producers  ap¬ 
pearing  in  Thk  R.  X.-Y.,  and  then  to  legislate  in  ac¬ 
cordance  AA’ith  thes(‘  null  musis  of  the  falmers,  the  food 
shortage  distress  Avould  disappear  in  one  season.  The 
most  hopeful  sign  on  the  farmers’  horizon  is  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  trade  journal  for  the  farmer,  such  as  Thk  R. 
X.-Y.,  Avhich  has  the  sense  and  the  courage  to  enter 
politics,  to  iiresent  the  farmers’  real  needs  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  think  and  to  Avork  out 
their  oAvn  salvation.  t 

Of  the  four  primal  soun-es  of  wealth,  farming,  fishing, 
grazing  and  mining,  though  farming  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant.  yet  the  farmer  receives  little  of  the  Avealth  he  jiro- 
duces,  the  bulk  of  it  going  to  the  handlers  and  the  spec¬ 
ulators.  If  the  Government  Avere  Avilling  to  contract 
for  food  as  it  does  for  firearms,  with  the  producei-s  and 
not  Avith  the  jobbi'rs,  and  at  a  price  based  on  cost  and 
reasonable  profit,  bumper  crops  Avould  be  the  rule,  aud 
not  the  exception. 

AVhen  the  munition  makers,  in  a  burst  of  patriotism, 
offered  to  cut  doAA’u  their  profits  on  Goveniment  ordt-rs 
to  a  mere  10%  above  cost,  they  Avere  extolled  by  the 
press  for  their  unselfish  loyalty.  But  the  farmer  is 
asked  to  triple  his  ;)roduction  as  a  jiatriotic  duty,  Avith- 
out  a  guarantee  of  any  profit  Avhatsoever.  AVith  Avhat 
enthusiasm  Avould  he  jump  into  the  furroAV  and  sAveat  14 
hours  a  day.  if  tlu'  (Continued  on  page  7.'>7) 
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From  Day  to  Day 

The  Little  Flags 

Oh.  when  you  see  them  flying 
Beside  the  Summer  way, 

The  little  flags  they  i)ut  in  place 
Upon  Memorial  Day, 

Kemember  each  is  crying 
A  message  straight  to  you — 

A  message  straight  to  every  lad 
Whose  heart  is  clean  and  true. 

They  tell  the  splendid  story 
Of  those  who  marched  aw.iy 

In  answer  to  a  voice  that  said. 

“Your  country  calls!  Obey!" 

They  heard  the  call  to  glory, 

As  you  can,  if  you  try : 

“Your  flag  demands  your  best  to-day. 
Not  some  time,  by  and  by.” 

— Mary  Lee  Dalton  in  the  Youth’s  Com¬ 
panion. 

We  have  been  asked  to  i-eprint  the  re¬ 
cipe  for  the  delicious  strawberry  and 
pineapple  preserve.  The  proportions  are 
one  quart  of  pineapple,  peeled  and  shred¬ 
ded.  two  quarts  of  hulled  strawberries, 
thi-ee  quarts  sugar.  Mix  the  shredded 
pineapple  with  the  sugar,  let  stand  two 
hours,  then  mix  the  strawberries  with 
it,  heat  in  the  preserving  kettle,  and 
boil  20  minutes,  stirring  well  to  pre¬ 
vent  sticking.  Bed  raspberries  may  be 
used  with  pineapifle  in  the  same  way. 

The  Pennsylvania  Kailroad,  an¬ 
nounces  that  in  future  it  will  employ 
women  wherever  they  can  do  work  for¬ 
merly  done  by  men.  So  far  they  have 
only  been  employed  in  clerical  work,  but 
there  is  a  possibility  that  they  may  be 
tested  in  other  capacities.  France  would 
be  greatly  heli>ed  by  trained  railroad 
men,  whose  assistance  Avould  release 
many  of  their  own  men  who  are  already 
trained  for  military  service,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  railroads  here  are  al¬ 
ready  considering  this  contingency. 

One  aid  to  comfort  that  we  should 
like  to  see  attached  to  every  farm  home 
is  a  screened  porch  that  could  be  used 
for  a  dining  room,  with  an  addition  in 
the  form  of  a  screened  outdoor  kitchen. 
Such  conveniences  would  add  enormously 
to  the  he.alth  and  comfort  of  the  whole 
family,  and  the  main  part  of  the  house 
would  be  many  degrees  cooler  as  a  result. 
We  think  really  the  outdoor  dining  room 
anl  kitchen  mean  more  to  family  comfort 
than  the  popular  outdoor  sleeping  porch. 
The  first  thing  required  is  adequate 
screening,  or  flying  insects  quickly  be¬ 
come  a  nuisance  where  food  is  prepared 
or  exposed.  Just  think  how  much  a  busy 
Avoman  Avould  appi-eciate  this  open  airy 
Avorkroom  in  the  canning  season !  M’e 
should  like  to  hear  from  farm  house- 
AA’h’es  AA'ho  haA;e  planned  a  dining  room 
and  kitchen  poi’cli  for  Summer  use,  and 
can  thus  tell  us  of  any  problems  or  diffi¬ 
culties  involved. 

Women  engaged  in  Avar  relief  work 
have  made  many  “comfort  bags’  for  sol¬ 
diers.  and  this  is  a  good  suggestion  for 
anyone  Avhose  friends  haA’e  donned  khaki. 
Such  a  bag  may  conveniently  be  made  of 
khaki  .about  10x1.^  inches,  flat  envelope 
shape,  and  fastened  Avith  snap  fasteners. 
If  made  to  open  like  a  toilet  case.  Avith 
flat  loops  and  pockets  (Avith  snap  fasten¬ 
ers)  to  hold  the  contents,  so  much  the 
better.  Nothing  useless  should  be  put  in. 
A  Avriting  pad  Avith  stamped  envelopes 
and  post  cards  Avill  be  appreciated,  but 
do  not  put  in  loose  stamps,  as  they  are 
likely  to  stick  Avhere  not  needed.  A  little 
sewing  kit  should  contain  thimble,  but¬ 
tons,  needles,  black  and  AAdiite  thread, 
darning  needles  and  darning  cotton,  safe¬ 
ty  pins  and  plain  i)ins.  Other  desirable 
“fillings”  for  the  bag  are  toothbrushes. 
Avash  cloths,  safety  matches,  lead  pencils, 
chocolate  in  cake  form,  and  sticking  plas¬ 
ter.  A  comfort  bag  is  not  expected  to 
take  the  place  of  the  toilet  case  or  the 
first  aid  packet,  but  may  be  stocked  ac¬ 
cording  to  individual  taste.  Avith  the  idea 
of  proA'iding  comforts  or  necessities  not 
included  in  the  kit  other Avise. 


Best-ever  Layer  Cake 

Please  reprint  recipe  for  “Best-ever 
layer  cake.”  mentioned  in  a  recent  issue. 

MRS.  B.  H.  R. 

This  is  made  Avithout  beating  separ¬ 
ately  and  will  be  found  very  light  and 
moist,  as  well  as  quickly  made,  and  eeo- 
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nomical.  Put  into  the  mixing  bowl  one 
cup  flour,  three-quarters  cup  sugar,  one 
I)inch  salt,  one  level  teaspoon  b.aking  poAV- 
der.  mix  Avell  dry.  Melt  in  measuring 
cup.  butter  size  of  Avalnut.  break  into  this 
one  egg,  Avithout  beating  and  fill  the  cup 
Avith  milk,  pour  into  mixing  bOAvl,  and 
beat  all  together  for  a  minute.  Flavor 
to  taste  and  bake  in  hot  oven.  Double 
quantity  makes  three  very  large  layers. 

For  the  best  icing,  break  the  white 
of.au  egg  in  a  glass  (.so  that  exact 
amount  may  be  seen)  add  equal  amount 
of  AA-ater.  stir  slightly  and  turn  into  a 
boAvl,  mix  in  poAvdered  sugar,  to  right 
consistency.  Beat  Avell.  flavor  and  spread 
on  cake.  Too  much  sugar  makes  it  brit¬ 
tle.  Will  keep  a  long  time  in  a  pre- 
seiwe  jar., 


Sweet  Mixed  Pickles  Wanted 

Will  some  of  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  send  a  recipe  for  making  SAA-eet  mixed 
pickles?  MRS.  J.  E.  s. 

Idaho. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

One  of  the  department  stores  offers 
“maternity  outfits”  for  .$0.12  and  $2.24. 
The.se  outfits  contain  .sterilized  bandages. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9397— C  h  i  1  d  ’  s 
Sacque,  (!  luos.  or 
lyear  2  and  4  years. 

Price  10  cts. 

8393— Child’s  Pet¬ 
ticoat  and  Under- 
Waist.  2  to  6  years. 

Price  10  cts. 


9389 — Girl’s  Dress, 
10  to  14  years. 
Price  15  cts. 


9356 — Blouse  with 
Tucked  or  Gathered 
Front,  34  to  44  bust. 
Price  15  cts. 

9358 — Four  Piece 
Skirt.  24  to  32  waist. 
Price  15  cts. 


9392 — Coat  with 
Full  Sides,  34  to  42 
bust. 

Price  15  cts. 

9390 — Barrel  Skirt, 
24  to  32  waist. 

Price  15  cts. 


pads.  “Avipps.”  sponges,  etc. ;  special  soap, 
ointments,  antiseptics  and  toilet  articles, 
and  also  give  a  list  of  other  things  the 
expectant  mother  should  supply,  all  se¬ 
lected  Avith  the  advice  of  medical  author¬ 
ity.  Such  an  outfit  AAmuld  have  special 
A-alue  in  an  isolated  country  home,  espe¬ 
cially  if  supplemented  by  the  Avisdom  con¬ 
tained  in  the  valuable  bulletin  entitled 
“Prenatal  Care,”  issued  free  by  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  I.abor  at  "Washington. 

Paisley  seco  petticoats  at  a  special 
price  of  $2.45  Avere  printed  Paisley  pat¬ 
terns  of  handsome  colors,  Avitb  an  effect 
like  silk. 

Korean  lamp  shades  seen  recently  were 
made  of  bright-colored  Oriental  fans, 
fastened  together  Avith  queer  buttons  and 
tassels,  price  $3.50.  There  are  many 
handsome  lamp  and  candle  shades  of  cre¬ 
tonne.  especially  made  for  use  with  Avicker 
lamps  finished  iu  natural  color,  old  ivory 
and  mahogany.  Such  lamps  cost  from 
!S5  to  $18 ;  tall  floor  lamps  of  Avicker,  $30 
to  $40. 

Among  popular  millinery  trimmings 
ears  of  AA'beat  are  again  much  used,  espe¬ 


cially  iu  .silvery  Avhitc.  One  pretty  Avide 
Avhite  bat  Avas  trimmed  Avith  a  Avreath  of 
Avhite  roses  mingled  A\'ith  white  Avbeat. 

Khaki  bats  for  small  boys  and  girls, 
Avitb  stitched  brim  and  red,  Avbite  and 
blue  band,  are  50  cents ;  khaki  middies. 
$1..50. 

Bath  sets  consisting  of  a  large  toAvol. 
guest  tOAvel  and  face  cloth,  Avith  colored 
bordei’s  to  match,  are  94  cents,  and  make 
a  nice  gift. 


Cereal  Coffee 

Mix  thoroughly  one  quart  of  br.an  Avitb 
one-half  teacupful  of  molasses,  and  let  it 
dry  in  a  Avarm  place,  stirring  once  or 
tAvice  to  prevent  lumps.  I’roAAU  it  even¬ 
ly  on  top  of  a  hot  stove,  in  a  large,  flat 
baking-pan,  turning  and  .stirring  con¬ 
stantly  Avith  a  pancake  turner,  or  similar 
implement.  When  it  is  of  the  color  of 
broAvned  coffee,  store  it  in  coA-ered  cans 
Avhile  still  hot,  to  bold  the  flaA’or.  T’se 
the  same  as  coffee,  boiling  a  little  longer. 
No  egg  is  nece.ssary  to  settle  it,  l)ut  a  tiny 
l)it  of  butter  Avill  prevent  boiling  over. 
This  will  be  found  almost  as  delicious  as 
real  coffee,  and  greatly  to  be  preferred 
for  its  Avbolesomeness.  It  may  also  be 
used  Avitb  a  small  ju-oportion  of  coffee, 
to  flaA-Ol-.  GR.ACE  A.  TI.AIMERMAN. 


A  Letter  from  a  Cousin 

Dear  Amelia:  You  say  Edna  Avants 
me  to  tell  more  about  Aunt  Doan’s  house, 
Avhat  rich  people  eat  and  how  it  is  served. 
I  baA'e  been  making  a  feAV  notes  Avhich 
may  interest  her.  Of  course,  the  food  is 
not  so  much  better  than  you  have  on  your 
oAvn  table,  but  I  notice  little  niceties  of 
serving,  Avhich  I  .should  never  have 
thought  of.  and  Avhich  m.a.v  help  Edna  out 
if  she  takes  those  tAvo  Avealthy  Avomen  to 
board  next  Summer. 

Potato  souffle  is  merely  fresh,  mashed 
l)otato.  hot  and  seasoned  nicely  and  iiut 
into  a  heated  casserole.  T’pon  this  pile 
the  Avbites  of  tAvo  eggs  Avliich  have  been 
beaten  very  light.  Salt  the  egg  before 
beating.  Set  the  c.asserole  in  the  oven  to 
broAvn  the  egg  delicately.  Do  not  have 
the  oven  too  hot  and  the  egg  Avill  cook, 
as  Avell  as  broAvn.  Of  course,  Edna  knows 
that  to  Avbip  Avell  the  egg  Avhite  must 
have  no  specks  of  yolk  in  it.  and  that  it 
usually  “makes  more”  and  is  lighter  if 
Avliipped  on  a  flat  dish  Avith  a  fork,  or  a 
thin  knife.  Egg  beaters  may  have  their 
place,  but  it  is  uot  iu  making  the  best 
meringues.  And  a  meringue  is  prettier  if 
heaped  in  irregular  little  “hay  cocks”  on 
top,  than  if  smoothed  flat. 

A  similar  idea  is  to  bake  potatoes, 
scoop  out  the  inside,  leaving  neat  .shells, 
and  mash  and  season  the  Avliitc  part. 
Then  refill  the  shells  and  after  setting 
them  upright  in  a  baking  pan.  pile 
Avhipped  Avhite  of  egg  on  top  of  eacli.  Set 
into  oven  to  broAvn  and  serve  hot.  Y'ou 
Avill  find  that  the  AA'liIte  of  egg  blends  Avell 
with  potato  and  makes  it  more  delicate, 
oven  Avheu  reAvarmod. 

An  egg  sauce  seems  the  proi)er  accom¬ 
paniment  for  boiled  fish,  salmon  or  blue 
fish.  Boil  tAA'O  eggs  for  four  minutes. 
Put  into  a  boAA'l.  after  taking  off  the 
shells  and  cut  and  mash  thin  rather  fine 
Avith  a  fork.  Add  salt,  a  i)inch  of  ground 
mustard,  a  little  Avhite  pe|i|)er  and  plenty 
of  butter.  Have  ready  a  white  sauce  and 
pour  this  over  the  egg.  Mix  avcII.  turn 


UNITED^ 


Banishes^ 

WashzA 
Day 
Drudg¬ 
ery 

Forever { 


POWER 

WASHER 


36:22 

COMPLETE 
With  Power 
Wringer 


Washes 
Everything 
Spotlessly  Clean' 

Even  shirt  bands  and  cuffs—’ 

cleaner  than  by  hand.  Delicate  laces— finest  linen, 
to  heavy  blankets  now  washed  as  if  by  magic— 
withont  injury— without  rubbing. 

Use  Your  Own  Engine.  Nei^s  no  extra  Mwer. 
Move  it  anywhere.  Light  weight— well  built— 
elesantty  finished.  Guaranteed  5  yeere.  Send  now  for 
complete  deecriptlon  and  FREE  Demonatratlon  offer. 

United  Engine  Co.,  Dept.  W-3S  Lansing.  Mich. 


(L 


5  lbs.  Bean  or  Ground  $1.00 


OiMJ 


.Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Delivered  iVee 
wltliiu  3(M)  miles. 
61  Barclay  St. 
NEW  YORK 


Admail  Farm  CALIFORNIA  will  make  you  more 
H  Oliidll  I  01  III  money  tvith  less  work.  You  will  live 
longer  and  better.  Delightfulclimate.  Rich  soil.  Low 
prices.  Easy  terms.  Sure  profits.  Hospitable  neigh¬ 
bors.  Good  roads,  schools  and  churches.  Writefor 
our  San  .Joaquin  Valley  Illustrated  folders,  free.  C.  1. 
SeaQrsves,  Industrial  Cemmitsjoner  A.T.  S  S.  F.Ry.,1963  RytEich.,  Chies0« 


For  Sale- 167  acres, 

ive  soil:  170  apple  trees;  pond,  brook,  springs  and 
lake:  two  attached  houses,  10  rooms  each;  5  barns; 
state  road;  'A  mile  from  village,  3  from  Station, 
85  from  New  York;  near  good  markets.  Price,  only 
$6,800;  $2,800  cash.  J.  Cassidy,  Woodbury,  Conn. 


Your  chance  is  in  Canada.  Rich  lands  and 
business  opportunities  offer  you  independence. 
Farm  lands  $11  to  .$30  acre;  irrigated  lands,  $3.5 
to  $50.  Twenty  years  to  pay;  $2,000  loan  i.i  Im- 
proA’emrtits,  or  ready  made  farms.  Loan  of  live¬ 
stock.  Taxes  average  under  twenty  cents  an 
acre;  no  taxes  cii  improvements,  personal  prop- 
ert.v  or  livestock.  Good  markets,  churches, 
schools,  roads,  telephones.  Excellent  climate — 
crops  and  livestock  prove  it.  .Special  home- 
seekers’  faro  certiUcates.  Write  for  free  book¬ 
lets.  ALLAN  CAMEUON,  General  Superinten¬ 
dent  Land  Branch,  Canadian  Pacific  IlallAvay,  303 
Ninth  Aa'C.,  Calgary.  Alberta. 


7' 


I  Or  ^  Farmer’-S^ 

^  Land  of  Hidden  Treasure. 

Ian  ideal  earmer’s  county  j 

I  with  a  good  sandy  loam  soil  especially  | 
adapted  for  truck  growing  and  dairy  I 
:  purposes,  with  a  host  of  popular  coast  i 

I  resorts,  forming  a  series  of  markets  right  I 
at  the  farmer’s  threshold,  and — in  addi-  I 
:  tion,  excellent  transportation  to  Phila-  ! 

Idelphia  and  other  large  cities.  I 

NEW  JERSEY  is  well  known  for  its  | 
;  profitable  farming,  and  beyond  ques-  = 
tion,  there  are  fewer  acres  of  naturally  I 
poor  land  in  proportion  to  the  whole  I 
number  of  acres  in  Cape  May,  than  in  ? 
any  other  county  in  the  State.  I 

It  has  been  decided  to  offer  for  I 

sale  a  few  select  sites  for  ; 

farming  and  residential  purposes  I 

If  yon  are  interested  in  farming  that  pays,  I 
and  desire  full  information,  write  to  | 

F.  W.  FOWKES.  Clerk  to  the  County  Board  j 
of  Freeholders.  I 

SEA  ISLE  CITY,  N.  J.  I 


Raise  High  Priced  Wheat 

on  Fertile  Canadian  Soil 

Canada  extends  to  you  a  hearty  invitation  to  settle  on  her 
FREE  Homestead  lands  of  160  acres  each  or  secure  some  of 
thelowpriced  lands  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 
This  year  wheat  is  higher  but  Canadian  land  just  as  cheap,  so 
the  opportunity  is  more  attractive  than  ever.  Canada  wants 
you  to  help  feed  the  world  by  tilling  some  of  her  fertile  soil 
— land  similar  to  that  which  during  many  years  has  aver¬ 
aged  20  to  45  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Think  of  the 
money  you  can  make  with  wheat  at  over  $2  per  bu.  and 
land  so  easy  to  get.  W  onderful  yields  also  of  Oats,  Barley 
and  Flax.  Mixed  farming  in  Western  Canada  is 
as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  growing. 

The  Government  this  year  is  asking  farmers  to  put  in¬ 
creased  acreage  into  grain.  There  is  now  a  great  de¬ 
mand  for  farm  laborers  to  replace  the  many  young  men 
who  have  volunteered  for  service  in  the  war.  The  cli¬ 
mate  is  healthful  and  agreeable,  railway  facilities  excel¬ 
lent.  good  schools  and  churches  convenient.  Write  for 
literature  as  to  reduced  railway  rates  to  Supt.  of  louni- 
gration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to 


O.  G.  RUTLEDGE 


KOI  E.  Genesee  Street 
Syraviisc,  N.  T. 


Canadian  Government  Ascot, 
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into  a  heat«l  gravy  boat,  and  servo  with 
the  boiled  fish. 

Canned  peas  are  richer  if  you  turn  off 
most  of  the  liquid,  add  plenty  of  butter 
and  thicken  slightly.  Flour  from  a  dredg¬ 
ing  box  and  keeping  the  peas  where  it 
will  cook  sloAvly  answers  for  thickening. 

If  you  can  manage  to  have  a  little  to¬ 
mato  left  over  when  there  is  meat  to  be 
served  the  second  day  after  cooking  you 
can  make  it  presentable  and  tasty  by 
serving  in  tomato  sauce.  Warm  the  slices 
of  meat,  also  heat  a  flat  platter  and  ar¬ 
range  the  meat  on  it  neatly.  Have  ready 
a  large  cupful  of  strained  tomato  sauce. 


itself,  as  things  do  not  .seem  warmed  over 
when  .so  presented. 

Say  "all  folderol !"  if  you  like  and 
count  me  one  for  good  country  living. 
Count  me  also  your  affectionate 

ArUELIA. 


Family  Expenses  for  Seven 

Perhaps  .some  might  be  interested  in 
learning  how  others  live  during  the  high 
prices.  We  farm  folks  are  not  so  hard 
hit  as  those  who  have,  to  buy  all  they  eat 
and  wear. 

I  have  always  tried  to  make  the  in¬ 
come  and  expenses  come  out  even.  If 


made  with  meat  gravy  if  you  have  it,  and 
turn  this  over  the  meat  just  before  send¬ 
ing  to  the  table.  A  well-flavored  sauce 
will  make  rather  tasteless  meat  accept¬ 
able. 

So  homely  a  dish  as  salt  codfish  is  good 
enough  for  any  one  if  the  fish  be  well 
soaked  and  rinsed  in  .several  waters, 
heated,  but  not  boiled,  and  finally  flaked 
up  and  stirred  into  a  generous  amount  of 
egg  sauce.  This  .should  go  to  the  table 
with  hot,  baked  potatoes,  or  can  be  used 
on  slices  of  toasted  bread,  the  latter  to  be 
arranged  neatly  on  a  flat  meat  plate  and 
garnished  with  parsley  or  water  cress,  if 
liked.  Any  left-overs  from  this  meal 
make  a  good  dish  of  fish  hash  if  mixed 
with  chopped,  boiled  potatoes,  or  the  mix¬ 
ture  may  be  shaped  into  cakes  and  fried 
crisply  brown. 

If  there  be  pudding  left  over  and  wanted 
for  a  second  day’s  dessert,  do  not  send  to 
table  in  the  same  guise,  but  put  it  into  as 
many  nappies,  or  baking  cups  as  are 
needed,  heap  meringue  on  the  top  of  each, 
brown  nicely  and  your  guests  will  very 
likely  suppose  it  a  fresh  dessert.  A 
cherry  on  each  cup  will,  of  cotirse,  give  a 
festive  look  and  flavor. 

One  of  the  simplest  and  best  of  desserts 
after  a  hearty  dinner  can  be  easily  mada 
from  oranges  and  any  fruit  juices  in  tha 
ice  chest.  Cut  about  one-fourth  off  tha 
top  of  as  many  oranges  as  there  are  peo¬ 
ple  to  be  served.  Scoop  out  the  pulp 
with  a  spoon.  Mix  with  it,  in  a  bowl, 
any  sort  of  fruit  syrups  and  the  pulp 
scooped  from  a  grape  fruit,  if  you  chance 
to  have  one.  Sweeten  to  taste.  If  pos¬ 
sible,  prepare  this  several  hours  before 
needed  that  the  flavors  may  blend 
together,  and  keep  on  ice.  I’ut  the  cups 
of  orange  peel  each  in  the  center  of  a 
small  china  plate  and  fill  with  the  mix¬ 
ture  just  before  serving.  Or  you  can 
throw  away  tiie  iteels  and  fill  the  fruit 
niixture  into  sherbet  cups,  or  into  flat, 
slender  stemmed  glasses.  Light  wafers 
or  thin  cookies  may  be  jiassed  with  this. 

Tell  Edna  that  a  casserole  is  merely  a 
heavy  earthen  dish,  often  brown,  with 
white  lining,  that  it  is  set  on  a  plate  and 
sent  to  table  without  disturbing  Avhat- 
ever  was  baked  in  it.  Ramekins  are 
more  decorative  ware  and  one  for  each 
individual,  but  have  dainty  foods  baked 
in  them  and  are  sent  from  oven  to  table 
with  contents  nicely  browned.  In  some 
circumstances  a  casserole  soon  pays  for 


rhe  hens  go  on  a  strike  and  the  cows 
fail  in  the  milk  supply,  I  leave  off  the 
least  needed.  Our  cows  are  usually 
fresh  in  the  Summer,  and  during  that 
time  young  chickens  are  a  good  price,  and 
fill  the  place  of  butter.  The  surplus  hens 
are  sold  during  February,  and  the  sugar 
for  Summer  use  bought.  In  the  Fall 
the  turkeys  bring  a  surplus  supply  of 
sugar,  coffee,  rice,  etc.  By  the  way  I 
find  I  .save  about  half  in  ordering  rice  in 
50  or  100  pounds  bulk. 

For  general  use  for  a  family  of  seven 
the  cost  of  bought  products  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  for  one  month : 


<tHOCKRIKS, 


Sugar  . 

Coffee  . 

Rice  . 

Soda  . 

Coal  oil . 

Soap  . 

Salt . 

Matches  . 

$2.60 

Farm  Products. 

Flour  . 

Meal . 

Meat  . 

Bean.s  . 

I’otatoes . 

Milk  . 

Rutter . 

Eggs  . 

Chickens  . 

Lard  . 

$9.00 

The  second  table  of  figures  is  mostly 
sui)plied  from  the  farm.  Some  may  go 
over  and  some  under.  Eggs  at  40  cents 
per  dozen  are  only  used  in  cake  making, 
etc.;  chickens  seldom  cooked  when  fresh 
meat  is  on  hand,  but  more  meat  con- 
.sunied.  No  value  on  milk  because  we 
have  no  market  for  it.  Very  often  we 
eat  sweet  milk  and  mush  for  supper,  or 
corn  bread,  milk  and  butter,  and  no  other 
food  is  touched. 

IVe  .nil  like  bean  soup,  potato  soup  or 
vegetable  soup.  I  use  the  ham  and 
shoulder  bones  for  these.  One  joint  is 
simmered  in  half-gallon  of  water  until 
tender,  then  removed ;  sliced  potatoes, 
onions,  one  pint  of  canned  tomatoes,  one 
cup  of  canned  corn,  pepper  and  salt  to 
suit  the  taste  added,  and  more  water  if 
necessary.  These  are  simmered  two 
hours  or  more,  then  one  spoonful  of 
browned  flour  mixed  in  one  cup  of  sweet 
cream  added,  sometimes  a  bit  of  butter 
or  .some  other  seasonings,  all  boiled  up 
well  together,  and  served  hot  with 


toasted  bread  crumbs,  or  warm  corn 
bread.  This  is  especially  good  for  sup¬ 
per  when  the  young  folks  come  home 
from  school,  clamoring  for  something  hot 
and  filling  after  their  long  cold  walk. 

Dry  beans  are  picked,  washed  and  par¬ 
boiled,  then  cooked  with  half  a  pound  of 
fat  pork  or  bacon,  seasoned  with  salt 
and  kept  covered  with  boiling  water  so 
there  will  be  plenty  of  soup.  Half  an 
hour  before  serving  sift  one  pint  of  flour 
in  a  bow  l ;  add  a  pinch  of  salt,  one-half 
teaspoonful  of  baking  powder  and  pour 
in  boiling  water  to  make  ,a  real  stiff 
dough  ;  drop  in  small  pieces  into  the  boil¬ 
ing  beans.  Thef^e  make  light,  fluffy 
noodles  or  dumplings.  Set  on  back  of 
range,  wiiere  they  will  simmer  lightly 
until  ready  to  serve. 

Fried  mush  and  fried  Irish  potatoes 
cut  dowui  the  meat  bill.  Ground  hominy 
cuts  dowm  the  cereal  bill.  Home-grown 
sorghum  molasses  makes  the  sugar  bill 
les.s.  Every  week  or  every  two  weeks  we 
bunch  up  our  eggs  and  butter  and  go  to 
the  store,  purchase  the  needed  groceries 
and  Avith  what  is  over  buy  some  other 
needed  article,  or  get  due  bills  until 
there  is  sufficient  to  purcha.se  a  pair  of 
shoes,  etc.  I  would  rather  skimp  or 
patch  a  bit  longer  than  run  up  a  store 
account,  for  Avhen  pay  day  comes  one  is 
usually  as  needy  as  when  the  debt  w'as 
Juade.  MRS.  n.  B.  p. 


More  About  Checker  Cake 

Mrs.  P,  L,  W,  can  make  checker  cake 
with  any  layer  cake  recipe;  marble  cake 
or  gold  and  silver  cake  recipes  are  good. 
If  you  use  cake  dyes  you  use  Avhites  of 
eggs.  I  have  been  told  that  the  juice  of 
one  lemon  improves  cake  made  w’ith  white 
of  eggs.  The  particular  part  of  checker 
cake  is  placing  it  in  the  pan.s.  To  my 
idea  the  .scpiare  pans  Avould  be  least 
rronble.  The  one  I  saw  was  a  round 
<‘ake;  it  was  pink  and  white.  Tiie  maker 
told  me  it  took  two  persons  to  place  it  in 
the  pans,  a  baker’s  syringe  or  pastry  bag, 
would  aid  you  to  get  the  cheeks  more 
even.  One  can  begin  in  center  or  edge  of 
pan.  If  checks  are  pink  and  white  put 
first  ring  in  No.  1  pan  pink,  next  ring 
white  then  pink  and  so  on  until  pan  is 
full;  first  ring  in  No.  2  pan  Avhite,  next 
ring  pink;  No.  .I  pan  same  as  No.  1. 
When  you  lay  cake  up  put  No.  2  layer 
between  No.  1  and  No.  .“I.  e.  sr. 


ti 


Pumps  for  AVT'.? 
Every  Service” 

Describes  pumps  for  farm  and 
water  supply,  irrigation,  me¬ 
chanical  milking  system  and 
many  other  uses  —  one  for 
every  purpose  and  for  every 
kind  of  power.  Send  for 
And  ask  our  Service  Dept, 
—free— to  help  you  select  the 
pump  for  your  needs  from 
the  300  styles  and  sizes  of 

pOULDS  PUMPg 

k  •'Ofil  KVK.wv'  scnviccl^i 


it. 


Guaranteed.  Backed 
by  69  years’  pump- 
making  experience. 
Write  today  to  De¬ 
partment  Ilk 

The  Goulds  Mfg.  C». 

j  Main  Offiet  &  Wk». , 

Seneca  F*Ds,N.Y. 

BRANCHES; 

New  York 
_  Boston 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Pittsburgh 
Houston 
Atlanta 


FA'*  5 


Goolda ' 
Fig, 


f  GouMs 
Fig,  1604  i 
‘New 
Alert’ *4 


RETAILERS’  35c  QUALITY 

COFFEE 

From  Wholesaler  Direct,  fresh  off  the  Roaster 

S  POUNDS  FOR  OCi 

Bean  or  Ground  JL  •  Kj 

DELIVERED  FREE  WITHIN  300  MILES 

10  lbs.  DELIVERED  FREE  1000  MILES 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Mo^iey  Refunded 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO..  233-239  Washington  St,  NewYorh 

ESTABLISHED  77  YEARS 


RAT  CORN 

Res  C  S  C** 

Kills  Rats  and  Mice  Harmless  to  Humans 

No  Odor,  SEED.  HARDWARE.  DRUG.  GENERAL  STORES  ! 


WELL  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


KEROSENE 
.  OIL 


[STANDARD  DlLCgg  NY. 


NEW  PEMSCTION 

OIL  COOK  gitMalWP  OVBIS 


City  Convenience  on  the  Farm 


'pHE  New  Perfection  Oil  Cook  Stove,  through  its  Long  Blue 
Chimney  burners,  brings  the  comtort  and  convenience  of  a 
city  gas  stove  to  country  homes  Avithout  gas. 

No  fires  to  build.  No  soot,  no  ashes,  no  delay.  The  New 
Perfection  liglits  instantly,  gives  full  heat  at  once,  and  cooks 
fast  or  slow  as  you  like.  The  flame  is  visible,  and  it  stays 
put.”  Cheaper  than  coal  or  gas.  Rousts,  toasts,  boils, 
broils,  bakes. 

The  New  Perfection  Oven  is  scdentifically  constructed  so  that  nothing 
but  clean /m/i  air  reaches  the  food.  Ask  your  dealer  for  booklet. 

For  hot  water  use  the  New  Perfection  Kerosene  Water  Heater. 

For  best  results  use  SOCONY  Kerosene. 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  of  NEW  YORK 

(Principal  Offices) 

New  York  Albany  Buffalo  Boston 
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HOLSTEINS 


Stevens’  Farm 

HOLSTEINS 

HolHtcin  heifer  calves.  $1.5 
calves  and 
calf  for  $60. 
heifer  and  bull 
aj?cs. 

Alt  from  highprodvciny  dams 
PAUL  H.  STEVENS,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


A  Grandson  of  the  Famous  $50,000  BULL 

King  Segis  Pontiac  Alcarta 

No,  8.  Bom  February  20,  a  splendid  individual, 
about  two-thirds  white,  put  of  a  22-lb.  A.  K.  O. 
KranddauL'hter  of  Pontiac  Korndyke.  His  dam 
just  completed  this  record  and  ought  to  increase 
it  next  year.  Ten  of  his  nearest  tested  dams 
average  29.5  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days.  Price  $100- 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  CAZENOVIA,  N,  Y 


“Moheganites” 

Purebred  Holstein  Friesians 

Headed  by  Segis  Pontiac  Alcartra  Johanna  (1W755) 
carrying  I{7t6%  of  tlie  same  blood  as  the  50-lb.  (Jow, 
Son  of  the  »50,000  bull  (79602)  and  of  the  sister  to 
World's  record  cow  (121083).  We  refused  ll0/)00  for  him  as 
an  8  iiios.  calf.  His  service  fee  $100  to  $250.  wo  offer  cows 
and  lieifei-s  bred  tt>  him,  and  bull  calves  sired  by  him. 

MOHEGAN  FARM,  Box  V,  PEEKSKILL,  N.  Y. 

C.  H.  Bakkr,  Owner  C.  B.  ToBUS,  Herd  Mgr. 


East  River  Grade  Helsteins  For  Sale 

I OO  K.\tra  high  grade  cows.  Fresh  and  duo  to  calve 
soon.  Cows  that  are  bred  for  milk.  They  flU 
tile  pall.  Come  and  see  them  milked. 

«  2  Keg.  bulls,  all  ages,  A  few  Keg.  cows  and  extra 
high  heifer  calves,  10  days  old. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER 
Dept.  Y  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Phone  14*F*S  Phone  43*F«2  McCrew 


SpotFarmHolsieins  *$lo° 

Holstein  heiferjcalves,  $15  to 
$20  eacln  in  lots  of  6.  S  car¬ 
loads  of  high  grade  Holstein 
'leifers,  $15  to  $66  each.  1  car- 
oad  of  high  gcade  Holstein 
■lose  siirlngers,  $100  each, 
■nrload  of  registered  Holstein 
cows  and  heifers  due  in  Sept¬ 
ember,  $200  each.  1  carload  of 
registered  heifers  not  bred. 
Registered  bulls,  $25  to  $200. 
JOHN  C.  RCAQAN  Tul|y.  N.Y 


GREAT  BREEDING-LOW  PRICE 

JACOBA  HARTOO  SARCASTIC,  born  Feb.  26, 1907,  a  good 
daughter  of  Innena  fciarcastie  Lad,  a  grandson  of 
the  St.  Louis  Cliamplon,  who  has  21  granddaughters 
above  30  lbs.,  including  the  first  35-lb.  3-year-old  and 
the  first  cow  to  produce  over  1.400  lbs.  butter  in  a 
year.  Her  dam  is  close  to  Holland  stock.  She  is  in 
calf  to  a  34-lb.  son  of  tbofamona  $50,000  sire,  the  only 
l>nll  in  the  world  to  have  3  sons  sell  at  public  auc¬ 
tion  for  $10,000  or  more  each.  Just  think  what  her 
calf  will  be  worth.  Price,  8180. 

F.  II.  WOOD  •  K.  No.  6,  Cortland,  >.  Y. 


Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 

non  exti-a  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked  cows. 
tUU  A  number  are  recently  fresh  and  othei-s  duo  to 
fre.sheu  soon.  They  are  heavy  producei-s  and  will 
please  you. 

4  00  large,  well  hi-cd  two  and  three  year  old  heifers 
IvU  bred  to  good  registered  H.  F.  bulls.  All  stock  sold 
■.v  ith  a  full  guarantee.  Six;cial  price  on  car-  load  lots. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  S  SON  Sprinodale  Farms,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Pliono  116  or  1176  51 


Quit  the  Holstein  Business?  Ho. 

Just  Moved.  Cramped  for  Room 

Male  calves  bred  way  up  at  prices  too  low  to  print. 
Heifercalves.heit'erbandcows.Noblufr— wemustseil. 

F.  H.  RIVENBURGH 

Elite  Stock  Farm,  Stockbridge,  N.  Y.,  (formerly  Munnsville) 


Pure  Bred  Holsteins 

Choice  Pure  Bred  Registered  Bull  calves  of  Korii- 
dyke  breeding,  about  three  months  old,  from  A.  R. 
().  dams,  $40  to  $150 ;  one  from  a  28.11  lbs.  butter  in  7 
days  at  4  years.  Also  Pure  Bred  Registered  heifer 
calves.  Buy  the  best.  R.  Price  Evans,  R.  2.  Cassville,  N.Y. 


Holstein  Bull  Calves  ffi  S  X&t 

lb.  sire,  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Easy  payments.  Don’t  use 
scrubs  when  choice  ones  like  these  sell  so  low.  Send 
for  pedigrees.  Cloverdale Farm, Charlotte, N.Y. 


ForSalelS:ih“u?if  King  of  thePontiacs 

Write'for  particulars  to 

J.  F.  A  VERY  .  Doylestown,  P». 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  wntf  for 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  ChiUenanoo.N.Y, 


High  6rade  HOLSTEIN  CALVES  S“Sete'!i 

each.  Ship  anywhere.  F.  H,  Wood,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


Hol8teinBt]|lBargainsaf5SYta“b''Sr®i'it3 

bs.  milk.  S.  H.  Heist,  Center  Square,  Penna, 


j  JERSEYS  I 

Fire  Registered  J  ersey  Heifers  F  i,  For  Sale 

One  heifer  will  be  fresh  soon.  For  full  particulars 
write  •  ELLIS  TIGEK,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


For  Sale-lfeg.  Jersey  Bull  Calf 

seven  months  old,  out  of  sire  who  has  19  tested 
d.'uightert,  for  $50.  GEO.  L.  FERRIS  8  SON,  Atwaters  N.Y. 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

sired  by  Torono  Pogis  of  Hood  Farm  and  out  of 
high-producing  cows.  Prices  reasonable, quality  con¬ 
sidered.  William  Berry,  Valley  View  Farm,  De  Lancey,  N.Y. 


SALE-John  Polo  of  Bleakhouse 

one  of  the  best  bred  Jersey  Bulls  in  the  state.  Has 
a  long  line  of  Record  of  Merit  sisters.  5  years  old. 
Seventeen  Hnndi-ed.  Worth  $600.  Make  reasonable 
offer.  S.  O.  STOCKSLAGER,  Brewertou,  N.Y. 


JERSEYS  For  Sale 

Entire  herd  of  registered  Jerseys  numbering  forty 
head,  including  Register  of  Merit  cows  and  others 
now  on  test.  All  sound  animals  without  blemish. 
Will  gell  one  cow  or  a  carload.  It  inteivstert  conic  and  see  them. 

F.  J.  J  O  N  E  S  -  SAUQUOIT,  N,  Y, 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


The  “  Looks”  of  a  Purebred  Animal 

How  can  I  tell  a  genuine  bull?  I  got 
a  Holstein  bull  calf  and  he  looks  different 
from  the  others  I  have.  F.  R. 

Norwich,  ('onu. 

You  cannot  always  tell  a  purebred  ani¬ 
mal  from  a  grade  or  .scrub  on  its  looks, 
though  good  cattle  men  can  come  close  to 
doing  it.  A  calf  will  not  always  have  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  shape  or  color  of  its  pa¬ 
rents.  The  Holstein-Friesian  Association 
refuses  to  register  cattle  which  carry  cer¬ 
tain  color  markings.  The  following- 
named  colors  will  bar  a  calf  from  registry 
even  if  the  parents  are  purebred  : 

(1)  Solid  black. 

(2)  Solid  white. 

(.3)  Black  switch. 

(■4)  Solid  black,  with  only  white  on 
belly, 

(5)  Black  on  legs,  beginning  at  feet 
au<l  extending  to  knees  and  hocks. 

(fi)  Black  on  legs,  beginning  at  feet 
aiul  extending  to  knees  and  vvhite  inter¬ 
spersed, 

(7)  Gray,  or  mixed  black  and  white, 
generally  prevailing. 

(8)  Patches  of  other  colors  than 
black  or  white ;  red.  brown,  dun,  etc. 

(9)  Red  and  white. 

One  of  our  readers  had  such  a  calf 
which  he  knew  was  from  a  registered 
cow  and  sired  hy  a  purebred  bull.  The 
association  believed  his  statement,  but 
felt  that  the  calf  looked  too  much  like  a 
grade,  and  thus  was  not  desirable  for 
breeding.  You  do  not  say  whether  the 
cow  and  hull  are  registered  cattle.  Of 
course,  if  they  are  not  you  nevei*  can  be 
sure  that  the  calf  will  look  like  the 
others. 


Rape  as  a  Cover  Crop 

Can  you  advi.^ie  us  about  planting  rape? 
Would  rape  planted  in  corn  ground  after 
la.st  cultivating  to  keep  down  wecd.s  be  of 
value  as  a  cover  crop?  Would  it  make 
forage  for  cattle  as  it  does  for  .sheep?  Is 
there  any  danger  of  its  seeding  and  be¬ 
coming  a  weed  pest?  B.  P.  s. 

Oil  City,  Pa. 

Rape  makes  a  good  cover  crop  when 
seeded  at  the  last  cultivation  of  corn.  We 
have  used  it  frequently  during  the  past 
few  years,  but  it  is  better  to  sow  a  com¬ 
bination  of  turnip  and  clover  seed.  We 
generally  mix  the  rape  and  turnip  .«:eed 
with  Alsike  and  seed  together.  About 
half  a  bushel  of  rye  put  in  with  this 
small  seed  will  usually  pay.  This  com¬ 
bination  with  us  makes  a  better  crop  for 
turning  under.  The  rape  makes  a  good 
forage  for  sheep  or  hogs,  and  is  also  good 
for  beef  cattle  or  calves.  When  the  cows 
get  too  much  of  it  the  milk  is  apt  to  liave 
a  bad  taste,  the  same  as  when  turnips 
are  fed  too  heavily,  and  we  would  not  ad¬ 
vise-  it  as  a  dairy  feed.  We  have  had  no 
trouble  in  its  spi'ead  so  as  to  become  a 
weed  pest,  and  we  think  there  would  be 
little  danger  of  that  in  a  rotation  where 
the  cover  crop  is  plowed  under  early. 


Dairy  Conditions  in  New  York 

I  do  not  think  there  will  be  as  much 
milk  produced  here  as  last  seasdn.  3'he 
farmers  are  not  using  as  much  grain  feed 
on  account  of  the  prices.  The  pastures 
are  starting  late;  there  are  not  as  many 
cows  around  here  as  last  year,  ir.  d. 

»  Owego,  N.  Y. 

I  think  the  milk  supply  will  be  as  large 
as  last  year  if  we  have  as  much  rain.  I 
am  using  the  same  feed  as  I  always  have, 
and  think  the  neighbors  are  also.  I  think 
the  pastures  will  be  as  good  as  last  year 
if  we  have  the  rain,  and  there  will  be 
about  the  same  number  of  cows  kept 
around  here.  Some  not  so  many  and 
some  more.  The  present  outlook  for  pas¬ 
ture  is  about  one  week  later  than  one 
year  ago.  All  kinds  of  feeds  are  high 
here.  Gluten  is  the  cheapest,  $45;  other 
feeds  from  $60  to  $70  per  ton.  Oats  are 
nearlv  all  sown ;  potatoes  very  high, 
$3.50‘  to  $4  for  seed.  c.  F.  m. 

Lockwood,  N.  Y. 

I  think  there  is  about  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  cows  in  Chenango  County  this 
year  as  last.  We  are  not  feeding  half 
as  much  grain  thiS  Spi-ing  as  usual,  it  is 
too  high  for  farmers  to  buy  to  niake  milk 
some  not  feeding  any  now ;  it  is  too  early 
to  tell  about  the  pastures  for  the  coming 
Summer.  That  will  depend  on  the  rain¬ 
fall  ;  it  all  depends  n  grass  here.  If  the 
pastures  should  dry  up  the  flow  of  milk 
would  lie  lighter.  C.  H.  H. 

Coventry,  N,  Y. 

Conditions  in  this  section  among  the 
milk  producers  look  very  encouraging, 
fl’here  is  a  small  increase  in  the  number 
of  cows  over  previous  Summers ;  the  pas¬ 
tures  and  meadows  were  never  in  better 


condition,  and  with  favorable  weather 
there  will  be  a  large  amount  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced.  Farmers  are  not  feeding  quite  as 
much  feed  as  usual ;  in  other  words  they 
are  feeding  more  intelligently  than  pre¬ 
viously,  and  producing  on  an  average  as 
much  milk  according  to  the  number  of 
cows.  Although  this  is  not  a  potato  .sec¬ 
tion  there  will  he  about  twice  as  many 
planted  if  fanners  can  get  seed  ;  that  will 
cut  meadows  short  only  a  little.  c.  B.  N. 

I'acoina.  N.  Y. 

.\hout  the  same  miinbor  of  (ows  last 
season.  Milk  supply  should  be  as  heavy. 
Feeding  normal.  Pasture  will  be  two 
weeks  late.  .r.  ii. 

Campbell.  N.  Y. 

I  see  no  I'easons  for  any  decrease  in 
milk  products  this  coining  year.  While 
fanners  are  not  feeding  as  much  grain  as 
usual  they  have  plenty  of  hay.  and  have 
carried  their  .stock  through  in  fairly  good 
condition  on  less  "rain,  most  of  them  are 
keeping  their  usual  number.  I’asture.s 
are  a  little  late,  hut  with  the  past  few 
seasons  of  good  growing  weather  iiastiires 
and  meadows  generally  are  in  good  con- 
dUion.  and  on  the  whole  I  think  there 
will  be  au  average  amount  of  dairy  ju-o- 
ducts  from  this  section.  w.  o.  .s. 

Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 

I  believe  farmers  will  carry  as  many 
cows  as  they  have  in  past  seasons,  and 
are  using  considerable  feed.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  reason  why  the  farmers  here 
should  not  supply  as  much  milk  as  they 
have  in  past  seasons,  except  that  weather 
conditions  have  been  siieh  that  if  it  does 
not  warm  up  and  rain  soon  I  am  afraid 
there  will  be  a  serious  shortage  of  pas¬ 
ture.  At  best  it  will  be  late  before  farm¬ 
ers  can  turn  their  stock  out.  a.  o.  v. 

Tioga  Center,  N.  Y. 

It  is  in  my  opinion  a  little  early  to 
tell  just  what  the  conditions  of  dairying 
will  be  in  this  section.  We  are  having  a 
very  cold,  backward  Spring.  The  pas¬ 
tures  are,  I  think,  behind  what  they  were 
a  year  ago.  However,  if  the  weather 
comes  off  warm  and  bright  another  week 
will  find  most  of  the  cows  at  pasture.  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  the  pastures 
shouldn’t  be  as  good  as  last  .season.  I 
think  from  what  I  can  learn  there  Avill 
be  more  milk  produced  in  this  section 
than  a  year  ago.  I  feel  safe  in  saying 
that  the  majority,  if  not  all,  the  farmers 
in  this  locality  are  stocked  to  the  limit  of 
their  farms.  There  has  been  a  brisk  de¬ 
mand  for  fresh  cows  this  Spring  occa- 
sionecl  I  presume  by  the  high  prices  for 
milk  and  abundance  of  hay  on  the  farms. 
I  think  the  amount  of  feed  used  would 
compare  favorably  with  last  year.  At 
liresent,  however,  it  is  hard  to  get  .some 
kinds  of  feed.  f..  e.  ir. 

llohuesville,  N,  Y. 

Cows  from  $60  to  $125,  according  to 
age  and  milk  flow  at  auction.  Hay  hard 
to  sell ;  I  sold  20  tons  in  New  Y'ork  City 
for  about  $12.80  per  ton  net  baled,  offered 
in  barn,  $10.50.  White  bran,  $2.80  per 
cwt. ;  mixed  feed,  $2.65 ;  cracked  corn. 
$;’..':0:  oats  for  feeding.  90c  bu. ;  gluten 
feed,  $2.(50  per  cwt. ;  coni  and  oats,  $.3.10 ; 
cornineal,  $3.25.  Owing  to  above  prices 
fanners  are  not  feeding  heavily,  so  there 
is  not  very  much  milk  made  at  iirevailing 
jU’ices  (League  prices).  I  had  some 
buckwheat  to  sell  last  Winter.  Iiiit  was 
offered  .$1.10  per  bii.,  so  I  fed  to  chick¬ 
ens.  Eggs  at  store.  34c  per  doz. 

h^choharie  Co.,  N.  Y.  *  av.  z. 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club 

3’he  forty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  .Tersey  Cattle  Club,  held  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria,  May  3,  disclosed  that 
the  year  just  ended  has  been  the  most 
successful  in  the  history  of  the  club. 

T)uriug  the  year  36,117  Jerseys  were 
entered  in  the  Herd  Register,  and  there 
were  34,499  transfers  recorded,  indicat¬ 
ing  au  increase  of  17  per  cent,  over  the 
year  before  in  the  sale  of  Jerseys,  which 
is  the  largest  increase  in  transfers  that 
has  been  recorded  for  over  twelve  years. 
Eighty-four  new  members  were  admitted 
to  the  club,  bringing  the  total  up  to  649, 
against  592  the  year  previous.  There  are 
now  one  hundred  applications  for  mem¬ 
bership  pending.  A  report  on  extension 
work  showed  that  great  results  have  been 
attained  by  the  breeders  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  localities  in  stimulating  interest  iu 
the  lu'eed. 

It  was  iiuauiiuously  agreed  that  all 
Jersey  breeders  should  be  asked  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  National  Food  Commis¬ 
sion  and  the  Committee  on  National  De¬ 
fense,  in  the  conservation  of  food  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  for  a  greater  production  of 
dairy  foods. 

M.  D.  ]\luun,  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 
was  unaniiuously  re-elected  president ; 
E(l.  Cary,  of  Carlton,  Oregon  ;  F.  J.  Ban¬ 
nister.  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  W.  Gettys, 
of  Athens,  Teuu.,  and  George  Batten,  of 
New  .Tersey.  were  elected  memhei's  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  for  a  term  of  three 
years.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  following  the  annual  meeting,  F. 
W.  Sessions,  of  Utica,  New  York,  was 
electee!  vice-president.  R.  M.  Gow  was 
reappointed  secretary. 


Farm  Sanitation 


Will  Increase  Your  Profits 
by  Keeping  Live  Stock 
and  Poultry  Healthy. 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

Easy  to  Use.  EfficienL  Economical. 
Kills  Sheep  Ticks,  Lice,  Mites  and  Fleas. 
Helps  Heal  Cuts,  Scratches  and 
Skin  Diseases. 

Prevents  Hog  Cholera. 

Experiments  on  live  hogs  prove  that 
a2/^%  dilution  of  Kreso  Dip  No.  1  will 
kill  virulent  Hog  Cholera  Virus  in  6 
minutes  by  contact. 

We  Will  Send  Free  Booklets  on 

The  treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or 
piteh  mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. ; 

How  to  build  a  hog  wallow  which 
will  keep  hogs  clean  and  healthy ; 

How  to  keep  your  hogs  free  from 
insect  parasites  and  disease. 

WRITE  FOR  THEM. 


Kreso  Dip  No.  1  in  Original  Packages. 

FOR  SALH  BY  ALI,  DRUGGISTS. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Department  Animal  Industry. 

DETROIT.  •  •  MICH. 


Sawdust 

t^^Bedding 


Try  Baker  Sawdust  for 
bedding  your  cows.  It 
is  economical,  sanitary  and 
easy  to  use.  Keeps  barns  clean. 
Sweet  and  dry.  Stays  in  place  and  lasts 
longer  than  straw.  H'rile  today  for  prices. 

We  also  sell  BALED  SHAVINGS 
for  bedding,  in  carload  lots. 

BAKER  BOX  COMPANY 
•4  Foster  Street  Worcester,  Massachusetts 


AYRSHIRES 


-AYRSHIRES- 

Write  for  our  sales  list; 

HENDERSON  AYRSHIRE  FARM 
HUDSON,  OHIO 


GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEY  BULLS  send  for  sale  list, 

Epwrw  B.  Maule  -  Coatesville,  Pa. 

Guernsey  BULL  CALVES 

two  to  four  months  old;  rich  in  (41enwood  and  other 
A.  R.  blood:  for  sale  cheap.  Address 
F.  &  H.  KEIBKK _ - _ Butler,  Pa. 

SALE  2  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Both  out  of  .4.  R.  Cows.  One  It  months.  One  a  Grandson  of 
Governor  of  theCheneand  out  of  a  10.0001b.  cow.  Nii:i-Iy 
marked;  clear  nose  and  line  straight  back.s.  Head  for 
prices.  ARDMORE  FARM.  Clen  Spey,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.V. 


6  Registered  GUERNSEY  COWS 

AND  8  CALVES.  Tubercnlin  Tested.  Ages— 
Three,  3-yr.-olds.  Due  to  freshen— a  4,  5,  and  7-yr. 
old.  Also  20  head  of  high-grade  Guernseys;  ages— 
3to8-yr.  old;  part  fresh;  others  due  in  siiinnier. 
Wire  you  are  coming.  No  correspondence.  Onr 
New  York  Central  station  is  Fonda. 

Fred  M. Bennett,  Mohawk  Farm, Fulton viUe,N.¥. 


Reg.  Guernsey  Cattle 

We  offer  at  this  time  three  splendid  sons  of  our 
May  Rose  bull.  Golden  Secret  of  Thornliebaiik,  out 
of  Advanced  Register  dams.  We  also  offer  one  cow 
now  on  test.  Prices  and  description  upon  request. 

THORNUEBANK  FARMS,  Glen  Spey,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.Y 


GUERNSEY  PRODUqS 

Unsurpassed  Flavor  and  Natural  Golden  Lolor 
Gaernse?  Milk  contains  5  per  cent  butter  fat  and  over 

?er  cent  total  solids.  Mature  Guernsey  cows  average 
0200  pounds  of  milk  a  year.  Such  a  combination  oi 
Qualities  is  unequaled.  ..  .  . 

Write  for  Uie  “Sforp  of  the  Guernsev-  It  a  FRI^- 
Amer.  Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  Box  R,  Peterboro.  H.n* 
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What  the  Fanners  Say 

(C*>ntimiO(l  from  page  Tof?) 

governnit  iir  would  agree  to  take  bis  p-re- 
(biot  at  ]09e  over  cost — liguring  i^^st  as 
the  manufacturer  fb>cs,  to  include  not  only 
ruAv  material  and  highly  paid  labor,  hut 
also  interest  on  investment,  insurance, 
taxes  or  rent,  depreciation,  manoorr's 
salnry.  and  general  overhead,  pa(‘king, 
hauling,  shipping,  etc.  And  to  be  perfectly 
fair,  the  government  should  back  uji  the 
farmer  as  it  does  rhe  railroiids,  in  paying 
for  labor  what  trained  laborers  demaml, 
short  hours  and  high  wages.  Factories  and 
railroads  meet  these  donands  and  add  the 
extra  cost  to  the  price  which  the  public 
pays,  and  the  farmer  should  be  able  to  do 
the  same.  Tender  such  conditions,  food 
w’ould  be  .abundantly  supplied,  without 
child  labor.  Summer  I>onrders,  or  tramps 
and  bums.  j.  o.  r. 

t'onnei-ticut. 


Notes  from  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets 

204  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City  j 


May  17,  1017. 

Egos, — Fancy  State  and  nearby  Imn- 
ner.v  whites.  ;17c  to  .‘ISc ;  State  and  nejirby 
gatiiered  whites.  to  37c;  fancy 

,'^tat.e  and  nearby  hennery  browns,  'A7%g 
to  3Sc;  State  and  nearby  hennery  brown 
and  mixed  gathered.  .‘Itn^c  to  .37l^c. 

Bytter. — h'irm.  Fancy  Western 

creamery  butter,  41c  to  4it/4c;  extras, 
40f^c  to  41c:  firsts,  39c  to  30^c;  best 
Eastern  dair.v,  in  tubs,  38c;  in  prints, 
40c :  in  mixed  packages,  37e  to  30c. 

Live  I’oyltry. — Express  receipts  light. 
Fowls,  24c  to  20c.  Boo-sters,  17c  to  18c ; 
Spring  ducks,  27c;  old  ducks,  22c;  live 
rabbits.  20c  per  pound;  Leghorn  broilers, 
35c  to  37c;  colored  broilers,  40e  to  42c. 

Dressed  Poeltry. — Fowls,  24i/^c  to 
20c ;  old  i-oosters,  20c ;  Long  Island 
Spring  ducklings,  24c;  squabs,  $1.50  to 
$5.50  per  dozen. 

Live  Calves. — Market  higher  than  last 
week ;  fancy  calves,  14c  to  15c ;  good 
to  prime.  12%e  to  13l^e;  common, 
ll%c  to  12c;  live  buttermilks,  7e  to  8c; 
live  yearlings,  7i/4e  to  7^/40. 

Dressed  Calves  and  Lambs. — Dres.sed 
veal  firm.  Fancy  white  meated  calve.s, 
20<*  to  21c ;  good  to  prime,  17%c  to 
lsi4c;  common,  14t/4  to  10c.  Dre.ssed 
Imthiiuse  lambs,  .$7  to  $9  each. 

HO<;  DRESSED  CALVES, 

Calves  from  four  to  six  weeks  old  and 
weigliing  from  80  to  110  pounds  are  the 
most  desirable  for  .shipping  to  this  mar¬ 
ket  :  a  few  buyer.s  can  use  heavier  weights 
if  the  (juality  is  very  choice.  They  should 
be  dressed  in  the  following  manner: 
WIk'h  all  is  ready  for  the  killing,  take 
the  calf  gently  (it  must  not  be  worried 
or  chased,  and  should  not  be  fed  for  a 
space  of  at  least  six  hours  ureviousK 
tie  a  roj)e  to  hind  legs  and  hang  '  up 
clear  of  the  ground  or  floor,  then  cut  the 
head  off  just  behind  the  ears;  whoa  thov- 
oughly  bhxl  out,  put  in  the  gambrel  stick 
and  cut  off  the  leg.s  at  the  knee-joint 
Wlmre  the  knuckles  and  head  skin  are 
left  on  .sellers  have  to  allow  enough 
weight  to  fully  cover  these,  and  it  is 
best  to  remove  them  before  shipment. 
Then  open  the  belly  from  pretty  well  up 
between  the  legs  to  the  breast  bone;  re¬ 
move  all  the  intestines,  including  the 
lights,  liver,  heart,  and  especially  the  rec¬ 
tum  and  windpipe,  so  that  there  may  be 
a  frt'c  circulation  of  air  through  the  calf. 
Be  careful  not  to  disturb  the  covering 
to  the  kidneys.  Now  balance  evenly  on 
the  gambrel  and  place  a  stick  of  suitable 
length  in  the  opening  to  hold  it  in  proper 
shape:  then  hang  in  a  cool,  dry  place 
until  the  flesh  is  “set”  and  the  animal 
heat  is  all  out.  The  stick  which  was 
placed  across  the  opening  should  now  be 
removed.  In  warm  weather  the  opening 
should  be  filled  with  a  large  piece  of 
ice  and  sewed  up.  The  calf  should  then 
be  laid  down  so  that  the  cold  air  will 
reach  all  parts  of  the  carcas's.  Never 
sew  up  a  calf  except  to  keep  in  the  ice. 
Mark  for  shipment  by  sewing  a  “.ship¬ 
ping  tag”  to  the  bag  skin  between  the 
hind  legs.  Very  small,  young  calves  are 
liable  to  seizure  by  our  meat  inspectors 
as  unfit  for  food.  F<‘d  calves,  buttermilk 
calves,  gra.ss  calves  and  yearlings  sell 
much  lower  in  price  than  veal  calve.s. 
The  Health  Department  of  the  City  of 
New  York  has  ordered  that  all  country 
dressed  calves  must  be  opened  all  the 
way  through  the  breast  and  throat. 
Shippers  are  cautioned  to  be  very  careful 
to  cut  through  the  center.  After  the 
calf  is  cooled  the  breast  may  be  protect¬ 
ed  by  drawing  the  skin  together  with  a 
stout  cord. 

Live  Lambs  and  Dressed  Pork. — 
Live  clip  lambs  higher,  $14.50  to  $15.25 
per  cwt.  Country-dressed  pork  in  light 
supply  and  firm,  16c  to  20c. 

Apples. — Strictly  fancy  apples  in  light 
supply  and  firm.  Lower  grades  selling 
slowly  at  irregular  prices.  Baldwins, 
$4.50  to  $5..50 ;  strictly  fancy,  $5.50  to 
$6;  Ben  Davis,  $3.50  to  $4.75;  Spy,  $4 
to  $8.50 ;  Roxbury  Russet,  $2.75  to  $4 ; 
lallawater,  $3  to  .$4. 

Potatoes  and  Onions. — State  pota¬ 
toes,  $9  to  $9.50  per  165-lb.  bag.  South¬ 
ern  and  Bermuda,  higher,  $10.50  to  $11.,50 
per  barrel  Maine,  $9j25  to  $9.50  per 


165-lb.  bag.  T,ong  Island,  barrel.  .$0..50 
to  $10.  — Texas,  crate,  ,$■'..50  to 

.$2.25 ;  Bennuda.  crate.  $1.65  to  $1.75 ; 
California  yellow.  l(M»-lb.  bag,  $3  to  $4. 

.Tersey  AsPAR.xGrs. — .$2.50  to  .$4  per 
dozen,  as  to  cpiality. 

Beans. — Market  firm  with  good  de¬ 
mand.  Marrow.  100  lbs.,  $16  to  .$17 ; 
))ea.  $1.5  to  $1<>;  Red  Kidney,  .$1.5  to  ."<16; 
white  kidney.  .$1.5  to  .$1<!. 

Hides. — Do  not  shi]>  hides  to  this  De- 
)>:n-tment.  IVe  have  discontiniu'd  the  sale 
of  them  ami  .•ulvise  selling  them  to  your 
local  buyer. 


A  Few  Words  on  Dogs 

On  page  524  you  ask  for  actual  figures 
))laced  on  sheep  killed  by  dog.s.  I  am 
sending  you  two  county  jmiiers,  Bradford 
.ind  Sullivan  counties,  in  Pennsylvania. 
Each  contain.s  the  county  statement,  but 
Bradford  County's  is  not  itemized.  I  am 
one  of  the  unlucky  ones  who  h.ave  h.ad 
sheep  killed  and  have  received  $8,  $10 
and  .$12  each.  I  was  just  reading  in  a 
recent  issue  where  ]Mr.  Cobaugh  tells  of 
sheep  that  lick  the  dogs.  Tliis  sounds 
rather  (pieer  to  me.  It  would  se<Mn  as 
though  sheep  like  those  spoken  of  on  page 
t!04  would  stand  a  jtoor  clmi/ce  with  a 
couple  of  cur  dogs,  and  half  starved  at 
that. 

I  would  like  to  write  a  law  and  see  how 
many  dogs  would  be  running  around  the 
country  after  it  took  effect.  Some  think 
that  most  of  the  .sheep  are  killed  .at  night, 
btit  my  experience  is  that  there  isn’t  any 
difTerence,  day  or  night.  We  have  had 
some  great  experiences  around  here  with 
sheep-killing  dogs.  I  know  of  a  case 
where  there  was  a  dog  missing  and  the 
owners  found  it  (about  a  week  later) 
detid  in  a  piece  of  woods  and  they  carried 
it  70  or  80  rods  to  a  field  of  their  own 
and  buried  it,  built  a  woven  wire  fence 
around  the  grave,  and  set  out^  several 
kinds  of  flowers  around  it.  This  is  no 
fabrication,  but  an  actual  fact.  The 
same  evening  that  the  dog  was  missing  a 
neighbor  who  lives  about  half  a  mile 
away  was  out  after  dogs  that  were  after 
his  sheep  and  shot  at  them,  but  didn’t 
kill  any,  although  one  left  singing  “t’aint 
I,  t’aint  I.”  The  general  opinion  is  that 
it  died  before  it  got  home.  Here  is  a 
poem  that  hits  the  dog  question  exactly : 

About  Dogs 

The  fanner  who  sees  his  dog  running 
around 

Will  do  well  to  plant  him  deep  down  in 
the  ground. 

That  dogs  have  their  use,  is  a  fact  which 
will  stand  ; 

But  no  dog  belongs  on  the  other  man’s 
land.  — Charles  H.  Meier.s. 

Pennsylvania.  L.  ir.  s. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

May  .30. — Fasig-Tipton  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  Ilolsteins. 

]\Iay  30. — T.  S.  Cooper  &  Son,  Coop- 
er.sburg,  l*a.,  .Terseys. 

May  .31-.Tune  1. — .T.  B.  Sisson’s  Sons, 
Pougheepsie,  N.  Y.,  Ilolsteins. 

.Tune  7-8. — National  Sales  Co.,  Wor¬ 
cester,  !Mass.,  Ilolsteins. 

.Tune  8-0. — Purebred  T.ive  Stock  Sales 
Co.,  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  Ilolsteins. 

.Tune  14. — New  England  Ayrshire 

Club,  Springfield,  Mass. 

August  7-8. — Purebred  Live  Stock 

Sales  Co.,  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  Ilolsteins. 

Oct.  ‘2-3. — I’urebred  Live  Stock  Sales 
Co.,  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  Ilolsteins. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

IIolstein-Friesian  As.sociation  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  Worcester,  Mass.,  .Tune  6. 

American  Seed  'Trade  As.sociation,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.,  .Tune  10  to  21. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
forty-second  annual  meeting,  I’hiladel- 
phia.  Pa.,  .June  27-20. 

Society  of  American  Florists  and  Orna¬ 
mental  lIorticulturist.s,  New  Y’ork  City, 
August  21-23. 

Solebury  Farmers’  Exhibit.  Solebury 
Deer  Park,  Solebury.  P.-i..  Sept.  7-8. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
September  10-15. 

Eastern  States  Exposition,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Oct.  12-20. 


Insure 

Again.sf 

TuberculoVis 


65%  of  tuberculosis  is  contracted 
tbroueb  drinkine  water.  One 
diseased  cow  may  cause  you 
to  lose  your  entire  herd. 
Write  for  booklet. 

Livestock  Drinkiiig  Fomtain  Co. 

Box  F  Lynchburg,  Virginia 


Save  20%  on  feed  bills  by  usingr  a 

National  Oat  Crusher 

Cat.nloprue  Free.  Box  R 

EXCEL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Pottersville,  N.  J. 


PRICE 

$|00 


KICKER 


DELIVERED 


1^  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  OF  ALBANY 
NEW  YORir 


GOATS 


GO  A  T— SALE  OR  TRADE— 15-16  Toggenburg 
*  buck,  kid.  2  months  old,  SIO. 
W.  C.  VAIL  Salisbury,  Maryland 


CUflCC  AflATC  Tfiids  from  high  ciass 
I  O  Toggenburg  and  Saauen 
parents.  Some  good  Bucks.  No  bred  or  milking 
does  to  sell.  SHAKPLES,  Centre  Square,  Pa. 


For  Sale-  One  Nubian  Buck  Kid  mfwNu'bfaS 

Abou  Ben  Adbom.  THEO.  L.  EBERLV,  Sinking  Spring,  Pa! 


“£W/rJBD” 

Cream  Sep&r&lors 


On  a  Wonderful 
Offer 
for  trial 


,  Without  Cost 


Yes-the  wonderful  Guaranteed 
United  at  this 'astonishing 
price,  these  amazing  terms— on 
absolute  FREE  trial  without  a 
penny  risk.  Write  at  once  for  de¬ 
tails— absolute  proof  and  facts  about 
this  Separator  Marvel— Today. 

Yout  Own  Tetms 


ALL 

SIZES 


Lowest 

Prices 

I  $91:00 

r  fcWuo 


The  United,  at  this 
world  beating  price* 

$25.00  and  up,  is  sold 
by  United  dealers  every¬ 
where— direct  factory 
rcpresentatives.Thera’s 
one  near  you.  He’D  arrange 
terms  to  suit.  Get  acquainted.  * 

He’s  a  man  you  want  to  know.  A  post 
card  brings  his  name  and  particuls 
■■  I  of  new 

$1000  Sensational  Offer 

Challenge 


one 

L  tei 

a: 


Defies  the  world  to 
produce  a  better 
Separator  than  the 
United,  in  all  its 
importantfeatures, 
and  ata  lowerprico. 
Your  Free  Trial  is 
proof  that  the 
United  is  the 
Easiest  Running- 
Easiest  Cleaned— 
Closest  Skimming  | 
separator  made. 


Wrifp*  Don’t  buy  a 
fiiitCa  separator  until 
you  investigate  the  United— 
this  astounding  offer— this 
new  liberal  plan.  Get  all 
facts.  A  letter  or  post  card 
—your  name  and  address 
brings  all  details.  Write  Novy 
—Today, 

UNITED  ENGINE  CO. 
DEPT.  e-2S 
LANSING,  MICH. 


HORSES 


L 

Special  60-day  Sale 

Stallions  from  $300  to  $1200.  None 
biglier.  Sons  of  the  $40,000  Cornet 
(OeOfiO)  included.  No  better  lot  of 
Ilorses  to  be  seen  on  any  one  Farm 
in  America,  A  chance  of  a  lifetime. 
They  must  be  sold. 

A.  W.  GREEN 

Middlefleld.  O.,  R.  R.  Station, 

Ea.st  Orwell,  O.,  on  Penna.  R,  R. 


] 


30 -DAY  SALE 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
PERCHERON  AND  BELGIAN 
STALLIONS  AND  MARES 
All  richly  bred  and  registered.  Good 
big  Stallions,  S250  to  S800 

O.  N.  WILSON.  KITTANNINC,  PA. 


pOR  SALE  or  EXCHANGE— ^xALSo^Nfia^g'e'iSS 

1  handsome;  gentle  and  lady-broke  to  harness.  Will 
take  Cattle,  Hog  or  Sheep  in  exchange,  or  Auto  or 
Tractor.  Write  SYLVESTER  R.  PREISSE,  Ellamore,  W.Va, 

SHETLAND  PONIES 

200  Head  to  select  from.  Twenty-six 
ears  experience.  Write  Dejit.  L,  for  eata- 

ogue.  THE  SHAOYSIOE  FARMS.  Norih  Bentan,  0. 


Ic 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


ForSale-FineReg.  Aberdeen  Angus  Bull  i^elfe^s*’ 

three  years  old,  famoutMeadowbrook  and  Blackbirti 
families.  Splendid  ch.-ince  for  some  one  wishing  to 
egtablish  finest  beef  herd.  Roughlands.Wasbinatan,  Conn. 


Fosterfield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 

FOR  SALE 

COWS,  HEIFEKS  and  CALVES.  Address 
Charles  G.  Foster.P.O.Box  173,  Morristawn.  Morris  Ca.,N.J. 


Choice  Young  Guernsey  Bull  beSS 

marked;  well  bred.  Registration  papers  given. 

GREEN  PASTURES  FARM.  Box  182, Woodstock,  Ulster  Ca.,N.y. 


of  Excellent 


For  Sale-A  Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calf  breeding. 

Price  reasonable.  Fo’castle  Farm,  Burnt  Hills,  N.T. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Tl  TIMIQ  R  A  CHOICE  lot.  strong 
1  U IVIO  IVAIVIO  CROSS  RKEEHEKS 

The  leading  breed  for  hot  house  lambs.  Write  for 
literature  and  prices  to  J.  N.  McPherson,  Scottsville.N.Y. 


C  n  Y  C  C-WANTED-lOO  REDS  AND  GREYS 
rUACOiiOSS  BROWN,  McFall,  Alabama 


DOGS 


f-rtlUp  Piinc  and  guinea  PIGS. 
Lome  rups  nelson  bugs.,  gkove  city,  pa. 


ForSale-Handsome FemaleGollieShepherd  V 


w  o 
yrs., 

cood  all  around  cattle  dog;  and  genuine  heeler.  Tax 
Paid.  Trial  allowed.  John  Hodgson^  Danbury,  Cl. 


SWINE 


SWINE 


•Breed  Berkshires*^ 

For  large  litters  of  husky,  hustling  pigs;  for  rapid 

fiins  on  inexpensive  feeds;  and  for  easy  fattening. 

hey  bring  top  prices  on  all  the  big  markets  be¬ 
cause  of  uniformity,  high  quality  meat  and  least 
shrinkage.  Send  today  for  free  booklet  “Berkshire. 
Hogs.’’  It  points  the  way  to  more  hog  money.. 

American  BeAshire  Association 

524  Monroe  Street  Springfield,  Ill. 


of  SIZE 
and  QUALITY 


BERKSHIRES 

The  boar.  Majestic  Mammoth  229500,  weight 
407  lbs.  at  7  months  of  age,  was  bred  and 
grown  by  us.  When  you  want  the  best  and 
want  them  big,  write  to 

Cu  K  rkT-cn  Whitguern  farm 

.  rl.  UAK111.K,  west  CHESTER,  Pa. 


Registered  BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

Sired  by 

Thornliebank’s  Sensational  Masterpiece 

outof  large  prolific  sows  of  approved  type  and  blood 
linea  Prices  reasonable  and  satisfaction  guaranteed 


THORNLIEBANK  FARMS 
Glen  Spey,  Sullivan  County,  New 


York 


Anedjo  Farm  Berkshires 

A  few  good  young  boars,  ready  for  service. 
Type,  quality  and  breeding  the  best.  For 
generations  they  have  been  prize-winners. 
Write  H.  M.Terwilliger,  Mgr.  Anedjo  Farm, Webster,  Mass. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Letter  from  Thomas  Footer.  Cumberland,  Mary¬ 
land.  “The  boar  arrived  all  right.  I  haven’t  been 
to  the  farm;  but  they  are  delighted  with  him.’’ 
Within  three  days  from  the  arrival  of  this  boar,  we 
had  another  order  from  Cumberland.  Ilighwood 
Berkshires  advertise  themselves. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  15.  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

Springbank  Berkshires 

Bred  Sows  and  Gilts  for  March  and  April  farrow. 
Open  Gilts.  June  farrowed.  6  Service  Boars. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Alarbledale,  Ct. 

BERKSHIRES  1,1-1 

Breeding  and  quality  unexcelled.  Prices  right. 
Write  us  yonr  wants.  H.  GRIMSHAW,  North  East.  Pa. 

TARBELL  FARMS  BERKSHIRESl^^/f^o^fafe 

Berkshire  pigs  of  l)oth  sexes.  Good  Breeding.  Ex¬ 
cellent  individual*.  Prices  low  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Tarbell  Farms,  Smiihville  Flats,  H,  Y. 

March  and  April  Pigs  t/s^Eafu 

Several  May  litters.  Same  breeding.  Pedigrees. 
Rigid  inspection. 

One  extra  good  young  boar,  ready  for  service. 

All  stock  guaranteed. 

KINDERHOOK  OUROC-JERSET  SWINE  BREEDERS'  SSSN..  Kindtrhook,  N.T 

Rprbehirp^  'a*'?®-  typoy  fellows.  MASTERPIECE  LONG- 
OerKSnireS  fellow  l.lood  lines.  Also  Reg.  Holatein- 
Frie.siiia  bull  calves,  KING  SEGIS  .and  DE  KOL  2d,  BUTTER 
BOYSdbieeding.  Jno.C.Hream, Gettysburg;, Pa. 

For  Sale-*  Reg-  Berkshire  Pigs 

Sired  by  "Successor’s  Duke  13tb,’’  193539.  The 
“  Long  ’’  kind.  J.P.  LONG,  Naples,  New  York 

Berkshires-Springlitters  coaVe^wne,^pl: 
Orchard  View  Farm  Berkshire  Pigs  hUest 

quality, and  atreasonablu prices.  JOHN  I.BOWER.KingFerry.H.T 

BERKSHIRES.  Limited  supply  breeding  stock-  fi  weeks 
old ;  both  sexes;  $9  each.  CLOVEROALE  FARM.  Charlotte-  M.V. 

"HAMPSHIRES” 

WEANLING  PIGS,  free  circular,  also 
GUERNSEY  BULLS  'A  full  6  months  old. 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM.  Bird-ln-Hand,  Box  R,  Pa- 

SWI N  E  “Moheganites,” 

— — — bredChester  Whites,  high 
quality  O.  I.  <’.  S.  Young  boars  only. 

MOHEGAN  FARM,  Box  Y,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORFH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVIKW  STOCK  FAllM.K. 
F.  L>.  No.  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Duroc 


AirpdatpQ  excellent  pedigrees.  Onefe- 

* '••*•*■  ^'^***^®  male  proven  breeiier.  Also  pups. 
WALTER  McLEOH  .  Rowland,  N.  C. 

Pedigreed  Airedale  Pups 

farm  raised.  Prices  reasonable.  FRANK  MEAD,  Amenia,  N.  V. 

AirorJaloTorrior  Female  puppy,  f  ou  r  mos.  old.  Register- 
Hlt  cuaic  I  ol  I ICI  ed.  Will  make  a  grandbrood  matron. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  R.  B.  ARCHER.  Watertown,  M.Y. 


Thrifty  pigs,  $20  pair. 
SL'KKNO  WEEKS 


Fed. 


Poland  C..  $2.5  pair 
I)c  GrulT,  Ohio 


Registered  Poland  ChinaPigs  iline.**  A®n‘ttg‘‘  *  ‘  ‘ 


weight.  Every  price  from 
EGWARD  ROWELL 


tges.  Any 
fifteen  dollars  up, 
.  Hanover,  Va. 


BELROSE  STOCK  F.-LRM  offers  to  avoid  inbreeding 

400  lbs.  Registered  Defender  Chief  HERD  BOAR 

18  months.  Worth  $200.  First  check  $50  jets  him.  Also  offer  Ke?- 
isteredFigt  bothsexes.  Farmers  prices.  SANOAGGER,  Poolville,N.Y. 


CHESTER  WFIITES 

Purchased  from  a  herd  founded  upon  the  best  blood 
lines,  with  a  reputation  for  the  quality  of  its  offer¬ 
ings,  assures  both  profit  uiid  s.atisfaction. 
Linda  Vista  Farm,  15ox  187,Holliston,  Mass. 
Descriptive  booklet  upon  request. 

325  PIGS  SHIPPED  C.  0.  D. 

125  CHESTER  WHITES  AND  MEDIUM  VDRKSHIRE  CRDSS.  ti 
weeks  old.  $7.0D.  100  BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESTER  WHITES 
CROSS,  6  weeks  old,  $7.00.  100  0.  I.  C.  AND  LARGE  YORK¬ 
SHIRE  CROSS,  $7.50.  These  Pigs  are  from  Large, 
Growthy  stock.  q.  REEVES.  Lexington.  Mass. 

[CHESHiRESl 

I  THE  NEW  YORK  FARMER’S  HOG  | 

■  FflR  ^  AI  F  gilts,  BRED  AND  UNBRED  | 
,  rui\  OAL.!!.  SPRING  PIGS,  BOTH  SEXES  | 

I  Address  | 

J  Dept.  Animal  Husbandry  ■ 

■  Cornell  University  ITHACA,  N.  Y.  I 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS 


The 


*ONE  MAN”  Dog 

60  BRAVE  that  Allies  and  Germans  use  him  in  trenches ;  A  FINE  HUNTER, 
endorsed  by  Ex-President  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Rainey;  MATCHLESS  WATCH  DOG« 
alert,  fearless:  SPLENDID  COMPANION  for  leisure  hours  and  for  your  children; 
MOST  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENT,  brood  bitch  earning  upward  of  S200  per  year. 
Puppies,  grown  dogs,  bred  bitch  for  sale*  BEST  BLOOD  m  AMEKICfA.  farm 
raised,  hardy,  classy  stock.  Pedigreed*  May  we  send  you  a  booklet  and  a  few  ref¬ 
erences  ?  Safe  delivery,  uurixbt  dealiuc  guaranteed.  IMPORTED  ENGLISH  STUD. 
FEE  $15.00. 

VIBERT  KENNELS,  Box  la.  WESTON.  N.  J. 


738 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Event  Oe  Laval  equipped 
with  Bell  Speed-Indicator 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 


These  are  the  days  when  you  are  getting  more  milk  in  the 
pnilf  and  with  butter-fat  at  its  present  high  price  you  want  to 
he  dead  sure  that  you  are  getting  nJI  the  cream  out  of  the  pail. 

You  certainly  can’t  afford  to  feed  butter-fat  to  the  calves  and 
pigs  at  from  30  to  40  cents  a  pound. 

All  sorts  of  “claiwi.s”  are  made  for  various  cream  separators, 
but  what  you  are  looking  for  is  '‘'proof.” 

Here  is  the  most  convincing  kind  of  proof  that  the  De  Laval  is 
the  cleanest  skimming  machine : 

Fifteen  years  ago  there  were  a  dozen  different  makes  of 
creamery  or  factory  separators  in  use. 

Today  the  creamerymen  and  large  milk  plants  the  world  over 
use  the  De  Laval  almost  exclusively.  In  fact,  it’s  hard  to  find  a 
large  cream  producer  or  creameryman  who  will  allow  any  separator 
•  other  than  a  De  Laval  in  his  plant,  no 
matter  what  the  price. 


Why?  Because  they  have  found  that 
it  makes  a  difference  of  several  thousand 
dollars  a  year  to  them  whether  a  De 
Laval  or  some  other  make  of  machine  is 
used.  They  simply  can’t  afford  to  use 
any  other  machine. 

.  This  is  proof  of  De  Laval  closer  skim¬ 
ming  that  you  can’t  afford  to  ignore. 

Even  if  you  don’t  separate  as  much 
cream  as  the  creameryman,  you  can’t 
afford  to  waste  it  any  more  than  he  can. 

Your  local  De  Laval  agent  will  be 
clad  to  let  you  try  out  a  New  De  Laval 
on  your  own  place.  If  you  don’t  know 
the  local  agent,  write  to  our  nearest 
office  for  catalog  or  other  information. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 

50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


FARMERS  'nO.'5,  A,' POISON 
POWERFUL  *l>iSINFECTANT 


FLUSH  COWS  AFTER  CALVINR 

Wo3t  Vttliiablo  for  brinffini?  after-birth  ond 
also  ftH’trfulinff  barren  CO wd  and  controll¬ 
ing  abortit>n.lt-K  klllsthe iufoctin; ireriiiS) 
bealH  titp  uteruR)  reinovcH  the  6)11110  aixl 
acid — no  odt>?'— ntt  airaininff.  More  effect- 
Ivcthan  ly8i)l,LuK'<d'8Boluiior., carbolic  and 
cresolH— nmcli  Kalei  .  Send  for  our  HuUetln 
52,  ^’ContaKious  Abortion”  and  testimony 
from  loading:  broederd.  bpecial  Trial  Offer. 

General  Laboratories— Madison,  Wis. 

2712  Dickinsou  blreet 


KendalCs  Spavin  Treatment 


The  oldt  reliable  remedy  you  can  de-| 
pend  on  for  S^vin«  Curb*  Splint.  | 
Ringbone  or  lameness.  Thou* . 
sands  have  proved  It  invaluable, 
jk  Get  a  bottle  from  your  dru^^ist.l 
a  PriceperbottJe$l»6for$5.*Treat-l 
Ise  on  the  Horse**  Free  at  drug-l 
gist  or  from  Dr.  B.  KEMIALLCO.,  T 
taosborg  Falla,  Yt.^  8.  A>  | 


MINERAL' 


mus9 

over 


HEAVE^Su. 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free  _ _ 

S3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  monej 
hack.  SI  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  4G1  Foutih  A«e.,  ntisburg.  Pa 


Send  for 
Catalo; 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels-* 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 
Catalo.?  i  llustiDted  m  colors  freos 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48Elni  SI.,  Quincy.  Ill, 


YOU  NEED 

THIS  BOOK! 

^  I  wa’*t  it  In  ovory  farm  and  city  homo 
Areachod  by  this  paper.  It  will  BAVB 
"  YOU  KllOM  $200  to  $500  on  farm  and 
vv.vabousehold  needs  in  the  next  twelve 
Jw  months  because 

IT  SETS  YOU  RIGHT 
,70  ON  PRICES 

Ask  for  your  copy  toduy.  A  postal  Rols  It. 
If  you  need  anythinjr  at  all  In  farm,  sliop,  ffurafre* 
household,  don’t  fail  to  write  for  this  free  book.  It  tells 

ALL  ABOUT  GALLOWAY  1917  MANURE  SPREADERS 

Gives  all  improvements;  all  Gallo- to  TO  bu.  cap. 
way  spreader  patented  Lowost 

tions. 'Tells  .ibout  my  90-day  VBKbbqJL.^^  n  OvIaab 
actual  fL‘ld  trial  offer,  de-  ^  *  Ml  M  tR  moom 

scribes  and  illustratua  the 
EXCLUSIVE  Galloway  spe¬ 
cial  manure  sproader  con¬ 
struction  features.  Shows 
you  how  we  build  this 
apreador  In  the  (lalloway 
factories  Hirht  herein  Wa-  , 
torloo.  Tells  why  wo  can  eell  at 
these  low  1917  prices.  If  you  , 
need  a  spreader  of  any  size  or 
style  first  get  this  book!  _ 

GALLOWAY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

This  book  will  tell  you  why  you  should  Insist  on  a 
All  M  HEAVY  WBIUHT,  LAROB  BORB, 

Rt.vles  LONQ  STROKE  and  I.OW  SPEED  en- 

“  Bine  Instead  of  the  short  stroke, 
small  bore,  hiffb  speed,  liBht 
weight  enjrines  made,  built 
and  sold  at  lower  prices.  Gal¬ 
loway  entrines  are  built  to 
stand  up  under  the  hardest 
test— to  give  a  lifetime  or 
BERVICE  at  hard,  tough  jobs— 
year  In  and  year 
out  satisfaction  at 
HEAVY  WORK.  Do 
scribes  and  illus- 


All 

Sizes  _  _  _ 

trates  every  style  and  size  for  farm  and  shop; 
tells  bow  to  line  up  house;  fihed  from 

cover  to  cover  with 
live  engine  facts. 

SANITARY  CREAM  SEPARATORS 

This  book  is  chock  full  of  cream  separator 
facts.  It  tells  you  why  I  can  sell  you  the 
best  separator  ever  built  for  less  money 
than  any  other  cream  separator  manufac¬ 
turer  or  distributor.  It  tells  you  how  we 
build  quality  Into  our  separator,  out  of 
which  you  get  the  service.  It  tells  all  about 
our  five  eellinB  plans  and  our  90-day  trial  on  your 
farm.  Every  sale  backed  by  $25,000  guarantee 
bond,  in  addition  to  the  reputation  of  the  Gallo¬ 
way  institution.  You  can  t  afford  to  buy  a  sep¬ 
arator  before  getting  this  book.  Please  men¬ 
tion  what  you  are  interested  in. 

I^m.  QallowayiPres.iWm.  uailoway  1 
Farm  Implement  Mfg.  Specialists 
277  ilalloway  Sta.,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


The  Standardization  of  Herd  Milk 

I’ART  II. 

Sk.v.so.nai,  Vaki.\tio.xs. — Tho  follow- 
iiii;  table  is  prosontod  to  show  the  effect 
of  season  of  the  year  upon  the  per  cent, 
of  fat  and  .solids  not  fat  in  herd  milk. 
The  table  is  li;is<'d  fm  the  records  of  nine 
lactatifin  periods  on  three  .Ter.sey,  four 
Holstein,  one  <  tii(*rn.«e.v  and  one  A.vr- 
shir(‘  cow.  All  these  cow.s  calved  in  ,lau- 
nary  between  the  ye.ir  and  lOK?  and 

milked  for  at  least  ten  months. 


Tabi.f  I. 

.Month 

Fat  ' 

%  S.  N.  F. 

.raiiuary  . . 

.  :’..0.5 

8.70 

Fcbniai  v  . . 

.  2.02 

8.77 

JMiirfli  .... 

.  2.7(» 

8.50 

.Vpril  . 

Mav  . . 

8.02 

.Time . 

8.22 

.liilv  . 

8.10 

.Vugnst  . . . , 

8.20 

Sciiteinher  . 

.  2.8:; 

8.^5 

<  ictobor  ... 

.  4.02 

8.72 

'Tho  tjtblo 

slioAvs  that  (luring 

the  Sum- 

iiior  months 

the  per  C(‘nt.  of 

fiit  and 

solids  not  fat  show  a  decided  deere.iso.  It 
<au  be  see|i  th.at  the  jxt  cent,  of  solids 
not  fat  decreas(‘d  faster  than  the  ix>r 
cent,  of  fat.  I’he  fat  drops  fiom  U.UTi  in 
.lamiary  to  in  .Tune,  a  difference  of 

;  while  the  solids*  not  fat  drop  from 
S.TT  in  February  to  S.lO  in  .Inly,  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  .1)7 The  figures  show  plain- 
l.v  that  ill  the  Spring  and  Summer  months 
!  milk  may  he  well  above  the  stand.'trd  W 
I  fat  and  yet  below  the  standards  for 
;  solids  not  fat.  In  view  of  this  fact  it 
would  seem  unwise  and  unjust  to  jii’ose- 
ciite  becjiu.se  milk  w.‘is  below  the  standard 
for  .solids  not  fat  when  it  was  above  tlie 
standard  for  fat.  unless  some  proof  of 
adulteration  rvas  furnished. 

Ekfkct  of  Seasox  ox  T.ow-Tektt.\(: 
IIeki). — A  m.in  witli  a  herd  of  low-test¬ 
ing  Cows  that  m:iy  avenige  jihove  the 
stiindaid  for  fjit  for  the  year,  is  coti- 
fronted  with  tin*  lu-oldem  of  keeiiing  hi< 
milk  above  tin*  fjit  standard  during  tin* 
Summer  months.  'The  < 'onnecticut  stat¬ 
ute  rejids  as  lu’eviously  stated,  that  law¬ 
ful  milk  shall  contain  Lit.  S.o^.^ 

solids  not  fat.  jind  11. 7o  total  solids.  It 
state.s  in  Section  2  “No  per.son  shall  sell 
or  exchange,  or  offer  for  sjile  or  exchange, 
or  luive  in  his  possession  with  intent  to 
sell  or  exchange,  as  of  .standard  <iualit.v, 
any  milk  which  is  not  of  standard  quality 
or  b.v  the  addititui  of  any  foreign  sub¬ 
stance  or  whieh  has  been  wholly  or  in 
part  skimmed.” 

MkTHOD.S  of  Si  AND.XKDIZIXO. — How 
slmll  the  man  witli  the  l<nv-testing  cows 
go  about  it  to  raise  the  per  cent,  of  fat 
in  his  milk  above  the  standard?  Obvi- 
ou.sly  the  first  step  is  to  mix  the  herd 
milk  as  heretofore  descrilied  and  find  out 
what  the  jiver.ige  test  of  the  herd  milk  is. 
'Phe  individuals  in  the  herd  should  next 
be  tested,  because  there  are  always  some 
low  and  some  high  te.s-ters  in  the  herd. 
He  may  then  purchase  enough  cows  of  a 
high-testing  breed  to  raise  the  ])er  cent, 
of  fiit  to  the  .stiindiird  without  disjtosing 
of  any  of  his  cows,  or  he  may  sell  some 
of  the  low  testers  and  rejilace  them  wfith 
higher  testing  cows.  In  a  large  herd 
this  is  a  big  propositioin.  and  Avliou  fig¬ 
ured  out  it  will  b<^  found  that  it  takes 
half  as  many  or  more  high-testing  cows 
to  accomiilish  the  desired  result.  Other 
ways  of  helping  out  on  the  iiroiiositioii 
are  to  use  the  milk  of  the  low-testing 
cows  for  calf  feeding  and  withdrawing  a 
few  pounds  of  the  o^'r  milk  from  the 
other  cows  and  use  the  remaiudi*r  for 
market  purposes. 

Rat.sixu  The  F.\t  Test. — Of  cour.sp, 
the  simplest  way  to  raise  the  fat  test  is 
to  seijarate  some  of  the  milk  and  mi.x 
the  crojim  with  the  renuiindm*  of  the  herd 
milk.  AVhile  a  case  of  this  kind  has  never 
been  tried  in  the  courts  jukI  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  state  what  decision  might  lie 
handed  down,  this  act,  according  to  tin* 
State  statute  is  a  violation  of  the  law  as 
ci-eam  is  considered  under  the  head  of  a 
“foreign  substance.”  The  principal  ob¬ 
jection  that  has  been  held  foi'tii  jigjiinst 
this  praetice  is  that  the  natural  rjitio  be¬ 
tween  the  fat  and  solids  not  fat  is  dis¬ 
turbed.  The  solids  not  fat  in  cream  are 
le.ss  than  they  are  in  milk,  .so  that  adding 
cream  to  milk  to  rai.se  the  fat  test  makes 
the  solid.s  not  fat  test  still  lower.  This 
objection  is  of  little  conse(|ueuee  as  can 
be  showui  by  Avorking  an  actual  problem. 
One  huiidrcd  j>oumls  of  r.9f  milk  rejiuire 
L85  lbs.  of  .“>0%  cream  to  raise  the  fat 
test  to  Three  per  cent,  milk  con¬ 

tains  about  8.29<i  .solids  not  fat  and  /, 
milk  S.0%  Solids  not  fat.  Thii'ty  per 
cent,  cream  contains  0.G%  solids  not  fat. 
Tlie  addition  of  1.8.5  lbs.  of  WO’^/c  cre:mi 
to  100  lbs.  of  2.0%  milk  could  lower  the 
percentage  of  solids  not  fat  one-tenth  of  a 
per  cent.,  so  that  in  the  resulting  2.5% 
milk  we  should  have  8.1%  .solids  not  fat, 
while  in  2.5%  milk  from  the  cow  there 
would  normally  be  8.(5%  .solids  not  fat,  a 
difference  of  ..5%.  It  i.s.  however,  clearly 
shown  in  Table  I  that  this  condition  may 
exist  normally  under  Summer  conditions. 
The  metlufds  certainly  has  much  in  its 
favor.  It  really  seems  the  only  practical 
method  for  a  man  Avith  a  birge  number  of 
low-testing  cows  to  keep  his  milk  above 
the  fjit  standard  during  the  Summer 
months. 

Formula  For  Staxdakdizixg. — The 
farmer  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
standardizing  milk  must  be  able  to  figure 
out  how  miicli  of  the  richer  milk  or  cream 
is  needed  to  solve  the  problem.  This  is 
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accomplished  by  n-sing  the  following 
formula  : 

a  : - :  =  c-b 

:  ('  : 


b  =  ji-c 

;i  =  per  coat.  f;it  in  richer  milk, 
b  =r  per  cent,  fjit  in  milk  jit  hand, 

c  =  i)ev  cent,  fat  desired  in  .standard¬ 

ized  milk. 

c-b  =  jjjirts  a  ru  use. 
ii-c  =:  jiarts  1)  t-i  use. 

For  example,  ji  man  has  1(>  ci.ws  giv¬ 
ing  .2(K)  lbs.  of  milk  djtiiy.  IIoav 

niiiuy  cows  gh-iiig  2.5  ll)s.  of  5%  milk 
daily  must  be  purehasfsl  t<>  raise  the  test 
of  the  herd  milk  to  2.4'^; . 

5  .2  pjirts  f)f  milk 


I 


2.1  i.(5  pjtrts  2.1%  milk 

This  shoAvs  that  o'r  milk  and  3,1 
milk  must  always  be  mixed  together  in 
the  projjoi-tion  of  .2  of  a  pound  of  5% 
milk  and  l.Ii  lb.s.  of  milk.  Since 

there  are  200  lbs.  of  milk  on  nand  it  Avill 
take  as  many  lbs.  of  5%  milk  ;is  1.0  is 
contained  in  200  multipHed  by  .2. 

.200-4-1.0  =  187.5. 

187.5  X  .2  =  50.2.5  lbs.  7>',  (  milk  re¬ 
quired. 

50.2.5  -4-  25  =  2  -f-  or  cows. 

B.v  the  appiifation  of  the  formul;i  any 
I>robl(“m  in  staiubirdization  may  be 
solved.  These  problems  cjin  all  be  proA'ed 
by  finding  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  in¬ 
gredients  u.sed  imd  the  jniun'iit  in  the 
standardized  product.  They  should  equal 
each  other  as  for  example  iii  above  prob¬ 
lem. 


.■',00  K  .0.21  =  0.2  Ills,  fjit  in  ll)s.  milk. 

50.2.5  X  .05  =  2.. x I  lbs.  f.-it  iu  5<5.2.5  lbs. 
5^  (,  milk. 

0..’i-i-2.8l  rz  1’J.ll  i’es.  fat  in  low  and 
high  testing  milk. 

250.-J5  X. ‘5.4  =  12.11  lbs.  fjit  in  -2.50.25 

lbs.  ,■',.4%  unlk. 

.  11.  F.  .JIDKtXS. 


Crops  and  Fzurm  News 


prices  arc  soaring  out  of  sight;  bnin,  F2.10 
IKT  cwt.;  hay,  ?1  cwt.;  grass  Is  very  back¬ 
ward.  Milk.  8c  ix-r  uuurt;  butter,  28c  at  the 
stores,  but  most  of  the  farmers  lire  selling  tUeir 
cream,  shipping  to  Indianapoli.s.  Tiiey  gin. 
43  per  cent,  for  butterfat.  AA'lieat  is  coming 
out  tine  since  warm  Aveattier  h;is  set  in.  .Scarce¬ 
ly  any  rye  raised  in  tliis  county.  .Main  crop  is 
tobacco.  Some  farmers  made  smalt  fortunes  in 
their  last  year’s  crop.  Fanners  are  going  to 
raise  more  corn,  potatoes  and  oats  this  year: 
corn  is  selling  at  SI. 3,5  J>cr  Im.  AA*.  B. 

Triuiiile  Co.,  Mo. 

AVlicat,  $2.75;  rye,  ctirn.  .“Sl.TS;  oats,  80c; 
milk,  wholesale.  5Vac;  frelglit  off  cc;  butter,  _r,0 
to  S.'c;  eggs,  36  to  40c;  old  bens,  live,  2r,c; 
dressed,  28c  per  lb.;  hogs,  dressed.  22e.  Cows, 
fat,  that  have  been  milked  out.  from  S40  to 
SlOO;  veal  calves,  13  to  14c,  live  weight.  I 
sold  a  Holstein  bull  just  two  year.s  old,  for 
.SlOO;  would  weigh  l.OCHt  or  l.loo  lbs.  We  have 
(liilte  a  lot  of  asparagus;  ship  to  Xew  York; 
prices  last  week,  S.3.2o  to  .^4.r,o  jK;r  doz.  Old 
potatoes.  S8.r,0  per  bu.  Corniiiejii,  S70  per  ton; 
gluten.  l)est.  S.AO;  wliciit.  I,raii,  ?."0,  and  still 
going  up.  II.  S.  S. 

Bucks  Co.  Pa. 

After  a  dr.r-.  I'all  aud  AA’intcr  farmers  began 
their  farm  Mork  early  Some  .sowed  oat.s  as 
early  as  February  20.  Ground  never  was  known 
to  Avork  nicer.  One  harroAving  put  ground  In 
excellent  shape  for  planting.  Com  also  was 
planted  early,  some  April  1.  Dry  Aveather  pre¬ 
vailed  up  to  about  April  27,  Avliiclt  ha.s  been 
followed  by  excessive  Avet  Aveather  and  cold 
Avlnds.  At  present  it  looks  as  thotigli  a  large 
percentage  of  corn  Avill  Imve  to  be  planteif  over. 
Pastures  are  making  slow  growth,  but  many 
are  iK-ginning  to  turn  cattle  on  tiieni  and  stoji 
feeding  dry  feeds.  Prospects  for  alt  kinds  of 
fniit.  except  peuclies,  are  good.  Tlie  Isdow  zero 
Aveatlier  killed  peaches  In  this  locality.  Wheat 
Avintered  poorly  on  account  of  dry  weather  aud 
absence  of  snoAV  ooA'ering.  A'ery  little  rye  sown 
liere.  It  seemed  to  Avinter  better  than  wlieat. 
AA'heat  Avill  average  about  60  per  cent,  of  crop. 
A  great  deal  avjis  jilowed  up  and  soavu  to  oats 
ancl  corn.  Bran  sells  at  ?2.40  CAvt. ;  baled 
Timotliy  hay,  ^120  ttni;  prairie.  817  to  818;  milk, 
sells  at  81  f(,r  8  <iuarts:  some  give  Id  ipiarts. 

Pettis  Co..  Mo.  D.  C.  K. 

The  feed  siliiiltion  looks  bad.  The  meadows 
are  in  bad  condition  and  many  are  liclng  plowed 
up.  A  er.v  fcAv  oats  soAA-n.  AVlieat  is  very  poor. 
A  large  jiroportion  of  the  potatoes  planted  early 
rotteil.  Our  dependence  will  be  corn  and  the 
season  is  .so  backAvard  that  lots  of  it  Avill  imve 
to  be  planted  late.  Belling  prices  of  feeii  arc; 
Bran,  82.2."  per  cwt.,  not  for  sale  by  the  ton; 
honiin.v  meal.  82.9.5:  corn.  $1.60  bu.;  oats,  82. .’id 
per  cwt.;  i,otatoes,  $7.50  to  S8.",d  ]>er  bbl.;  Hour, 
.'*:i.9.'>  i>er  24-H,.  sack;  eggs,  STc  doz. ;  butter,  40c. 

Clark  Co.,  lad.  W.  P. 

AA'e  arc  jtjiying  $2..",0  iier  lOtj  for  bran;  82.t',‘> 
f,,r  sliorts.  .$3  for  hominy  Itcarts.  Corn  sells  at 
.$1.55  per  bushel;  Avheat,  $2.85;  oats,  05c:  Clover 
seetf.  .$9..50:  hogs.  $15  to  $1(!;  cows,  $6  to  $9; 
slieop,  .$4  to  .$9:  liens,  19c:  turke.vs,  20c:  eggs. 
32c:  butter,  30c;  hay,  $li!.  Cream  sells  for  43i' 
jter  lb.  butterfat.  Not  much  Avheat  Avas  sown  and 
Ave  liad  a  hard  AA'lntei*  on  it.  But  Aslieat  aud  rye 
are  botli  looking  aa'cII.  I»ts  of  oats  Avere  soavii. 
Some  corn  ih  planted,  but  is  not  up.  Iljive  had 
lots  of  cobi  rains  and  several  light  frosts. 

Boone  Co.,  lud.  J.  E.  F. 

Bran  and  middlings,  .$50  ton;  corn  ears,  $2. -56 
CAvt. :  oats.  90c  bu.  AVheut  varies  Avitliiii  a 
radius  of  12  miles  from  $2.50  to  .$3  bu. ;  rye, 
$2  bu.;  horse  feed  from  $2.80  to  $3.25  cwt.; 
tjrcAvers’  grains,  $52  tou.  Potatoes,  $3.50  bu. : 
butter,  .52c;  eggs,  38c  doz.  Eggs  are  hati-hing 
AA-ell  in  (Ills  section,  but  liens  are  not  laying 
ver.v  Avell.  AVheat  is  looking  badl.v,  but  rye  is 
good.  Grass  very  short.  Outs  all  planted?.  Po 
tatoes  are  most  all  in  the  ground,  larger  acre 
age  tlian  usual.  Corn  ground  nearly  all  plowed, 
but  oAvlng  to  the  cold  weattier  not  any  is 
planted.  Ground  has  been  very  dry. 

Warren  Co.,  X.  J.  A.  S.  P. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Current  whole  prices  and  news  at  Xew  York 
and  other  places  mentioned. 

NEW  YORK,  MAY  IV,  1017. 

BT'TTER. 

Early  in  the  week  the  market  dereloped  con- 
.sideraWe  weakness  and  prices  dropped  from  one 
to  two  cents  on  both  creamery  anif  dairy,  but 
later  tliere  was  some  recovery  and  a  decidedly 
firmer  tone  to  the  business.  The  extreme  prices 
prevailing  for  some  time  back  alive  lessened 
retail  buying,  but  the  trade  has  quickly  (licked 
up  when  any  material  price  concessions  have 
been  inad'e.  .Irrivals  are  considered  very  mod¬ 
erate  for  this  lime  of  year. 

Creamery,  fancy  lb .  40  41 

Good  to.Cbolce  .  37  ®  39 

Lower  Grades .  34  @  llfi 

Dairy,  best .  38  @  39 

Common  to  Good .  33  ®  37 

City  made .  ,^30  ®  32 

Packing  Stock .  39  ®  32 

Process  .  32  ®  37 

Uigln,  Ill.,  butter  market  87  cents. 

CHEESE. 

The  (irlmary  markets  are  higher,  sales  at 
t'tica,  N.  Y.,  being  7  to  8  cents  above  last  year. 
Exiiort  buying  at  seaboard  points  is  active  even 
at  the  high  range  of  prices  prevailing.  Very 
little  choice  cheese  is  to  be  had  under  27  cent.s 
wholesale.  The  situation  in  skims,  especially 
the  lower  grades,  is  weaker  with  almost  no  ex¬ 
port  demand. 

Whole  Milk,  new,  fancy .  2fitsi®  27 

Good  to  choice .  25^5®  2«‘4 

Lower  grades .  23  ®  24 

Skims,  best .  20  ®  21 

Fair  to  good .  12  ®  18 

Watertown,  N.  Y .  25®  2bl4 

Salamanca,  N.  Y .  2oTs®  00 

Utica .  2aJ'4®  26 

EGGS. 

The  receipts  have  been  large,  but  a  consid¬ 
erable  (iroportion  of  the  stock  has  not  appeared 
in  consumptive  markets,  being  held  up  by  ship- 
(lers’  price  limits  or  going  to  warehouses  ac¬ 
cording  to  (irevious  arrangements.  Prices  re¬ 
main  without  material  change,  though  nearby 
whites  and  checks  of  good  quality  are  a  little 
firmer.  The  current  receipts  of  general  gather¬ 
ings  show  a  rather  large  mixture  of  under¬ 
grades.  .Some  of  these  are  evidently  incubators, 
others  from  ‘‘stolen"  nests  and  others  have 
been  too  long  in  stores  or  collectors’  hands. 
These  inferior  mixtures  always  make  trouble, 
and  in  most  cases  such  shii)ments  wouhr  have 
netted  more  had  the  undergrailes  been  ship[ied 
in  sei)arate  packages.  It  is  a  common  belief 
that  the  high  qualities  will  help  sell  the  others, 
but  the  fact  is  that  it  works  Just  the  other  way, 
and  whether  the  shii)i)er  knows  it  or  not  he 
loses  by  making  such  mixtures,  as  well  as  run¬ 
ning  the  risk  of  getting  into  trouble  with  the 
Government  or  health  authorities  in  case  eggs 
below  the  quality  prescribed  for  food  purposes 
are  shipped. 

White,  choice  to  fancy .  37  ®  38 

Medium  to  good .  33  ®  36 

Mixed  colors,  best .  36  ®  37 

Common  to  good .  33  @  33 

Gathered,  best . 36  ®  37 

Medium  to  good  .  32  ®  33 

Lower  grades .  28  ®  30 

Duck  eggs .  32  ®  40 


LIVE  POULTRY. 


Broilers,  Ib . 

Spring  Ducks,  lb. 

Fowls . 

Boosters  . 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  best  lb. . 

Common  to  good  . 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb . 

Roasters  . 

Fowls . 

Roosters . 

Spring  Ducks . 

Bguubs,  doz . 


40  @ 
25  ® 
‘25  ® 
15  ® 


42 

27 

26 

17 


25 

23 
50 
27 

24 
20 
34 

2  00  ®  4  50 


24  ® 
20  ® 
45  ® 

25  ® 
22  ® 
19  ® 
23  ® 


LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 1100  ®12  60 

Bulls .  7  UO  ®10  00 

Cows  .  5  00  @  9  25 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 13  00  ®15  00 

Culls .  6  00  @10  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  8  00  @1100 

Lambs  . 14  50  @19  00 

Hogs . 14  00  @16  25 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Hothouse  Lambs,  each .  4  00  '3)  9  00 

Calves,  choice  .  19  @  20 

Fair  to  good .  14  ®  17 

Pork,  light  .  19  ®  21 

Heavy  .  14  @  17 

WOOL. 

The  market  Is  in  a  somewhat  excited  posi¬ 
tion  alt  over  the  country.  Mill  demand  is  strong 
anil  the  foreign  situation  is  encouraging  to 
higher  i)rices.  In  some  (tarts  of  the  Western 
producing  sections  contracting  for  the  new  cro[) 
has  been  checkcil  because  of  tlie  blgh  price  ideas 
of  the  producers.  Choice  clips  in  the  West  are 
being  heliT  for  55  cents  or  a  little  more.  Re¬ 
cent  business  at  Boston  lias  been:  New  York 
and  Micliigau  unwashed  Delaine,  .53  to  54  eents; 
half  blood,  .54  to  5.5:  tliree-eightbs  blood,  til  to 
62.  Gliio  and  I’ennsylvania  half  blood  combing, 
•58  to  .59;  three-eigliths  blooil,  02  To  <13.  In 
scoured  wool,  $1.‘2.5  to  .81.30  has  been  paiil  for 
Oregon  flue  clothing. 

BEANS. 

Large  Government  contracts  for  dry  beans  are 
said  to  have  been  filled  at  somewhere  aroiiml  17 
cents  (ter  pound.  1‘rices  are  now  so  high  that 
sales  for  oriiinary  family  use  are  small,  but 
beans  are  considered  a  staple  army  food  ami 
will  no  donltt  continue  high  so  long  as  tlie  war 
lasts.  There  is  less  probability  of  increased 
cro(is  than  with  such  standards  as  potatoes,  and 
grain  because  a  large  inimber  of  amateur  beau 
growiTs  will  fail  to  (trodm-e  the  good  commer¬ 
cial  grades  demanded  for  army  siqqtlies. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 16  00  @17  00 

. 15  00  @16 ‘25 

. . 14  75  @16  00 

Bed  Kidney .  ....1300  @14  00 

Lima,  California . 16  00  @16  50 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  market  Is  fairly  well  supplied  with 
aiiples.  running  from  medium  to  high  grade,  and 
the  latter  are  briiigliig  fancy  prices.  Varieties 
or  box  stoek  selling  highest  are  WinesO()  and 
yellow  Newtown.  The  su(i(ily  of  Ben  Davis  is 
targe  and  working  out  at  fairlv  gooil  (trices  to 
the  tiasses  of  trade  able  to  handle  this  variety, 
the  few  fancy  Baldwin  and  Spy  available,  sell 
1  prices  (juoted  or  nearly  there. 

much  larger  receipt  but  av- 

uniirot‘?fn)Ii„*‘’'Vi”  prices  have  been 

hi  ^  watermelon  is  now  arriving 

ports  ii  dicnf*?^'  quantities  and  re- 

£ri„rr„',” 

.  ®r50 

Baldwit  ® .  a  @  50 

Winelan .  ^  00  @  5  50 

»en  Davis . .  05  ^  4  gy 


\ 

AVestern.  box .  1  25  @  3  00 

Oranges,  Fla.,  repacked,  box .  4  50  @  6  00 

California .  4  OO  ®  5  00 

Grape  Fruit .  3  25  @  5  00 

Strawberries,  qt .  10  @  Ifi 

Muskmelons.  Fla.,  bu .  3  00  @4  00 

Watermelons,  100 . 50  00  @85  00 

VEGETABLES. 

Potato  prices  on  both  old  and  now  stock  have 
been  .'ft  to  -82  (ter  barrel  above  last  week.  Xew 
Florldas  have  sold  at  .811  or  upwards  whon  of 
good  size.  Carolinas  which  run  considerably 
.smaller  have  brought  around  .89.  with  culls  .87 
or  a  litth'  umler.  Prices  declined  again  later 
in  the  week.  Receipt  of  onions  from  T’exas  are 
very  large  but  demand  fairly  gooil.  .\sparagns 
from  nearb.v  sections  has  been  below  normal 
quality  and  siqtply  because  of  the  cold  season, 
but  is  now  arriving  in  larger  lots  and  selling 
somewhat  lower  uule.ss  fancy,  which  has  oc¬ 
casionally  brought  .84  per  dozen.  •  Ordinary 
grades  run  from  .82.25  to  .83.  .String  beans  in 
very  large  supply  and  going  low  unless  fancy 
stock.  Lettuce,  chicory,  escarol  and  similar 
salads  renqtorarily  scarce.  Tomatoes  arriving 
In  large  i(nantities  and  selling  readily  when 
fairly  good. 

Potatoes- old.  1651b.  bag .  9  00  @9  50 

Florida,  new,  bbl .  6  00  @1100 

Carolina,  bbl .  6  OO  @10  00 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu .  1"50  @  2  75 

Asitaragus.  fancy,  doz.  bunches .  3  00  @3  25 

Common  to  good .  1  oo  ®  2  50 

Beets.  100  bunches  of  4  or 5  .  3  00  @6  00 

Carrots.  100  bbl .  4  00  @  5  50 

Cabbage,  new,  bbl . 4  50  @  7  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  150  @2,50 

Onions.  Bermuda,  bu .  1  85  @2  00 

Texas,  new,  bu .  1  70  @  2  26 

Peppers,  bu . 2  00  ©  4  00 

String  Beans  bu .  1  oO  @  2  50 

Turnips,  bbl .  3  00  @3  60 

Squash,  new,  bu .  50  @  1  25 

Parsley,  bbl .  1  50  @  6  OO 

Egg  Plants,  bu  . .  .  2  00  ®  3  50 

Kale,  bbl . 1  50  @  2  25 

Peas,  bu .  1  50  @  2  50 

Spinach,  bbl .  150  @2  25 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt  crate .  1  75  @  2  50 

Chicory,  bbl .  3  00  ®  4  50 

Horseradish.  lOU  lbs .  4  00  @8  50 

Lima  Beans,  bu .  2  00  @  6  OU 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  22  00  @2,3  00 

No.  2 . 19  00  @2100 

No.  3  . 16  00  @18  00 

Clover  mixed . 16  00  @‘20  00 

Straw,  Kye . 13  00  @14  00 

GRAIN. 

Wlieat  s(ieculators,  after  forcing  prices  to 
outrageous  heights,  have  evidently  become 
friglitened  at  the  results,  which  promised  to 
eause  Government  interference  that  would  make 
Their  own  house  tumble  down  over  their  heads. 
New  Y'ork  has  stopped  giving  out  quotations  on 
wheat,  and  Chicago  did  the  same  for  a  time, 
but  later  agreed  on  certain  maximum  figures, 
wdiich  must  not  be  exceeded  in  siteculatlve  busi¬ 
ness.  Later  Government  ero()  reports  on  the 
wheat  outlook  are  more  favorable. 

W  heat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  3  16  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  1  78  ®  1  79 

Flour,  carlots,  at  N.Y.  bbl . 13  6U  @16  UU 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  76  ®  77 

Rye,  free  from. onion .  2  30  @  3  40 


RET.VIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  tlie  highest  or  lowest  prices 

noted  lu>re.  but  re(iresent  (trodnee  of  good  qual¬ 
ity  and  the  tiu.viiig  o(i(iortunities  of  at  least  half 

of  New  York's  (loimlatlon: 

Butter,  (iriiifs  .  46ff?48 

Tub  .  42@44 

Egg.s  .  4Q(ti  44 

Potatoes,  lb .  dfri!  8 

I.ettui-e.  lieml  .  5(5>10 

Onions,  lbs .  ."tth!  8 

Cabliage,  head  .  25fri  40 

Leg  of  Lamb  .  28roi30 

Roasting  Beef  .  2(‘i({f32 

ltoa.sriug  I’oultry  .  30(}i).34 

Frleussee  Fowls  .  28'i7'30 


Receipts  at  New  York  during  week 
Ma.v  16: 

Butter,  lbs . 2 

Eggs,  dozen  . 4 

Dressed  I’oultry,  (incknges  . 

Live  I’oultry,  crates  . 

Cotton,  bales  . 

.\(iples.  barrels  . 

Lemons,  boxes  . 

Onions,  saiks  . 

Oranges,  boxes  . 

Potatoes,  barrels  . . 

Corn,  busliels  . 

Ila.v,  tons  . 

Oats,  busliels  .  1, 

R.ve,  biislitds  . 

Wheat,  iiushels  . 2^ 

Rosin,  barrels  . 

Spirits  Turpentine,  barrels  . 


ending 

,922,000 

,895,820 

14,823 

3,  *180 
24.421 
31,310 

4, t!72 
115,036 
103,215 

.53,074 
171,600 
3,941 
448,000 
.32,. 500 
.503,000 
15,940 
2,647 


CHICAGO  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

Butter  .  36(S!  37 

Eggs  .  33(5)  35 

Potatoes,  busliel  .  2..50(5)  3.15 

Steers  .  9.50(ffG3.70 

1‘eeders  .  7.60('fJ!10.40 

Cows  .  0.50(5)11.00 

Ciilves  .  9.75(5)14.35 

8hee[i  .  12.00(5)15.60 

Lanilts  .  15.50(6)20.00 

Hogs  .  l!).r>0®16.30 

A()()les,  barrel  .  4.00(f®  0.00 

Live  Fowls  . 23r5)  24 


t^nmm 

Fann,  Garden  and  Orebard  Toolz 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  questions: 

How  can  I  grow  more  crops  with 
least  expense?  How  can  I  cultivate 
more  acres  and  have  cleaner  fields! 

will  help  you  do  this.  Has  pivot  wheels  and  gangs 
with  parallel  motion.  Adjustable  to  any  width 
of  row.  Every  tooth  can  be  rais^,  lowered  or  turned 
to  right  or  left.  Lever 


No.  7S 


adjusts  balance  of  frame 
to  weight  of  driver. 
Light,  strong  and  com¬ 
pact— the  latest  and  best 
of  ridingcultivators.  Wo 
make  a  complete  line  of 
potato  nachmery .garden 
tools,  etc.  Write  03  to¬ 
day  for  free  booklet. 

BatemanM’f’gCo.iBox  2D.,GrenIocIi>N,J. 


Save  $160  Yearly 
I  In  Silage 

Four  times  the  cost  of  the 
[Winner  Opening  Silo  roof 
I  is  saved  yearly  by  giving 
I  additional  space  for  1 3  to 
|40  tons  in  your  silo.  Dur¬ 
able,^  easily  attached,  low 
in  price.  Write  today. 
Silo  Specialty  Hf£.  Co.« 

237  19th  St.  Clinton.  >owa. 

109  Market  Bank  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  .Minn. 


For  complete  working  plans,  specifications  and  bill  of  materials  fw  this 
ImplemeiU  Shed  and  thirteen  other  farm  buildings,  send  coupon  below. 

Good  Farm  Buildings  Pay 

■Whether  your  are  going  to  build  a  house  or  bam  or  just  a 
little  chicken  coop  —  it  pays  to  build  well.  Good  buildings 
not  only  last  longer,  but  they  add  to  your  profits  and  in¬ 
crease  the  market  value  of  your  farm. 

White  Pine 

is  the  best  wood  for  the  outside  covering  of  all  farm  buildings. 

It  lasts  for  years  in  all  kinds  of  weather  without 
warping,  splitting,  twisting  or  rotting.  The  joints 
always  hold  tight.  It  stays  where  you  put  it.  Its  soft 
yielding  grain  makes  it  easy  to  work  and  easy  on  tools. 

Your  lumber  dealer  has  "White  Pine  or  can  get  it  for  you. 
Insist  on  having  it. 

White  Pine  Bureau 

1561  Merchants  Bank^  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Representing 

The  Northern  Pine  Manufacturers’ Associatjon  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan,  and  The  Associated  White  Pine  Manufacturers  of  Idaho 


n  Barns  (2) 

□  Hog  Houses  (S) 

□  Com  Crib  and  Granary  (1) 

□  Milk  House  (1) 

Q  Poultry  Houses  (3) 
n  Implement  Sheds  (3) 

Q  Garage  (1) 


TEAR  OUT  AND  SEND  NOW . 

White  Pine  Bureau 

1561  Merchants  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Send  me  complete  plans,  etc.,  of  the 
buildings  which  I  have  checked: 


Name - 


P.O. 


R.  F.  D - State.. 


You  Can  Depend  On 

SILVER’S  “OHIO” 

The  Logical  Silo  Filler 

and  dependability  is  a  big  point  at  silo  filling 
time.  Thisis  oneof  the  reasons  for  the  "Ohio" 
unbeatable  leader  ship. It’s  always  ready— built 
for  big  capacity— fast  work— v/ith  least  chances 
for  breakage  and  delays.  Backed  by  62  years’ 
manufacturing  experience— by  the  silo  filler 

ftioneers.  Used  by  experiment  stations  and  lead- 
ng  farmers  everywhere.  Big  features:  Auto¬ 
matic  beater  feed,  power-saving  direct  drive, 
friction  reverse,  single  lever  controI,"Bun-dog- 
grip’’  rollers,  non-explosive  blower.  Better  cut 
siiaoe— packs  airtight— ferments  better— better 
food  for  stock.  Write  for  catalog,  also  book 
on  Silverized  Silage, 

THESILVEI^  MFG.  CO. 

Box  364,  Salem,  Ohio 
Modem  Silage  Methods— 264. 

Pages 
—26c. 

Coin  or 
stamps.  _ 

>11 


Compare  the 

GLOBE  SILO 

with  otlier  stave  slios.  An 
improvement  over  any  of 
them.  Kxclusive  features 
found  in  no  other.  Exteu. 
sion  Koof  adds  5  feet  to 
capacity.  Window  Free. 

Double  b()line  with  tightest 
sealed  joints.  No  waste  of 
strength  loosening  pinched 
doors.  Other  points  you 
should  know  aitout.  Endorsed 
by  State  Granges  in  Ea.st. 

Save  Money  NOW 

Send  for  inforimitiou  about  the  Globe  Silo  and 
our  proposition  right  away.  Wo  can  positively 
save  you  money  note.  Drop  a  postal  to 

GLOBE  SILO  CO.,  2-12  Willow  Street.SIDNEY.  N.Y. 


D^rit  blame  yoiu*  Cows- 
Get  this  Book-Its  Free 


It  shows  the  way  to  make 
more  money  on  your  cows. 
Written  by  authorities  on 
dairy  feeding.  Tells 
why  the  famous 

HARDER 
SILOS 

arc  used  by  the  U. 
Govt,  and  tliousands 
of  successful  dairy¬ 
men.  Write  today 
and  get  this  valu- 
Bill.  book. 

Harder  Mfg.  Co., 


Box  11  CoblexkULN.y. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEWCATALOQ  DESCRIBINQ  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVINQ 


simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoo(>>. 


strongest  built,  s 
-on  the  market, 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  Thtt 
International  fillo  0#.,  118  Flood  BMg.  Uaadvllle,  Pa 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILOS 

are  reliable  all  the  way  through — 
(extra  strong  hoops,  staves  creo- 
sote-diptied,  doors  that  fit  like  a 
refrigerator  (a  patented  feature). 
Our  new  anchorage  feature  in¬ 
sures  against  silo  blowing  over. 

Write  for  booklet  today, 
Tbe  Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co. 
33aWe$t  Street.  Rutland,  Vt. 


-m. 


IF  you  want  books  on  feurming  of 
any  kind  write  us  and  we 
will  quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


740 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


HILLPOT 


well-hatched  chicks 
are  the  right  foun¬ 
dation  for 


PROFITABLE 

POULTRY 

RAISING 


Trade  Mark 


Strong,  healthy  chicks  from  record 
layers  for  iminediute  delivery.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed. 

LegrboriiM,  .  .  $12  to  $25  per  100. 
Barred  Bocks,  $15  to  $18  per  100. 
K.  1.  Beds,  .  .  $15  to  $20  per  100. 
Free  Book— shows  how  and  why  Hillpot 
Quality  Chicks  pay  you  best. 

Hatchet  every  Wednetday  and  Thursday 

W.  F.  HILLPOT 


fieri 


^frenchtown.NJ. 


^^Get 
"  that 
FREE 
BOOK 
today. 


The  STOCKTON 
HATCHERY 

We  are  the  producers  of  specially  strong, 
healthy  baby  chicks— strictly  thorouglibred 
and  guaranteed  quality  that  is  above  the 
ordinary.  If  you  desire  to  improve  your 
flocks,  we  have  the  chicks  that  will  do  it. 
Wc  give  extras  and  complete  satisfaction 
every  time.  We  are  the  originators  of 
“Chicks  That  Pay  from  Stock  That  Lay." 
PRICES — May  and  later  deliveries  Chicks 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  .  .  .  $10.00  per  100 
R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  ,  .  14.50  “  100 

Barred  Rocks . 14.50  “  100 

No  White  Wyandottes  until  last  of  May. 
These  prices  are  very  reasonable  consider¬ 
ing  the  Quality  of  stock  from  which  you 
purchase  chicks. 

Special  Prices  on  Chicks  in  lots  of  500  and  more. 


{increase  Your  Profits 

You  can  do  this  bv  saving 
vonr  chicks’  lives — and  hv 
speeding  np  their  liealthj- 
deA^elopment.  The  right  feed 
Avill  help  you. 

H-0  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed 

1.5  a  balancod  ration  of  Itoiie  and  mus¬ 
cle  building  elements.  Steam-cooked 
for  easy  digestion  and  speedy  assim¬ 
ilation. 

AVrite  for  free  sample,  prices  and 
descriiitive  folder. 


The  H-0  Company 


John  J.  Campbell, 


Mills: 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


General  Sales  Agent 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


TRAPNESTED  200  EGG 

MOHEGANITE  STOCK 

Hatching  eggs,  chix  and  pound  pullets. 
WhiteLeghorns  and  Rhode  Island  Whites 

MOHEGAN  FARM,  Box  Y,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 


ci,"b  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Exdusively 

YOUNa  AND  BARRON  STRAINS 

Three  Thousand  Breeders  on  free  f.irm  range.  Inoculated 
and  free  from  lice.  Milk  fed.  Special  bred  for  great  Win¬ 
ter  laying.  Eggs  for  hatching  now  ready  in  any  quantity 
at  $6  per  100.  $5  per  100  in  lotsof  2(K)ornioi-e.  Oi  ders filled 
on  a  day’s  notice.  Baby  chicks  from  now  to  Ma3’  10  (?  ?12 
per  lOOj  after  May  10,  tlO  per  100.  Capacity  12,0C0  a  week-. 
My  Book  “ Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,”  FREE 
with  all  $10  ordeis.  Circulars  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley.  N.Y 


OOICVC  Ur'CC  S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
V^nlLIVi3“t.bljiJ~E  X  C  L  U  SiVELY 

We  use  2-year-old  breeders  that  have  been  bred  for 
size,  vigor  and  heavy  produetinn  of  large,  while 
eggs.  Winners  at  Hagerstown  anil  Frederic,!,. 
Chicks  12  cents.  Eggs,  $1  per  15.  Booking  orders  for 
delivery  May  23rd  and  30th.  Full  count,  safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  WHITE  FEATIIEB 
EGG  EABM,  W.  H.  EARNSHAW,  Hagerstown,  Mtl, 


The  STOCKTON  HATCHERY, 


10,000  Chicks  to  One  Farm 

in  its  6th  consecutive  year  of  buying  chicks  from 

MAHITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

No  eA’ideiice  could  be  more  con\dncinff  as  to  the 
quality  of  this  vigorous,  heavy-laying-  stock 


BARRON  LEGHORNS 

OlilCKS  tfiia.OO  per  100  EtifciS  #6.00  per  100 
Onr  breeders  are  pure  Barron  Kens,  mated  to  Barron 
Cockerels  from  high  record,  imported  stock.  Tlirio 
Hundred  Acres  Kange,  foity-tlve  years  reputation. 
“FEEIHNG  BABV  CHICKS”  Booklet  sent  free. 
EASTERN  SHORE  NURSERIES,  Denton.  Md. 


STRAIN,  Strong,  Vigorous 

S.C.W.LEGHORNS 


Selected  EGOS,  »0%  fertilitj-.  Full  count. 
High-bred  CHIX. 

LOCUST  LODGE  FARM,  La  Granoeville,  New  York 


Five  Hundred  liens  trap-ne.sted  annuall.v.  Individual 
records  np  to  253  eggs;  |)en  records  up  to  -221  eggs 
per  hen.  Mated  to  eoekerels  from  200-281  egg  hens 

BABY  CHICKS 
$11  per  100;  $50  per  500 

for  last  week  in  May  &  June 

8-WEEKS  OLD  PULLETS 

$75  per  100 

12-WEEKS  OLD  PULLETS 

$100  per  100 
HATCHING  EGGS  $8  to  $15  per  100 

SEND  FOR  DESVKirTIVE  CIECfI,.\R  TO 

ARTHUR  H.  PENNY,  Box  Y,  Mattituck,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  “k'tVf  t  '”' 

Baby  chicks.  Hatching  eggs  Cockerels.  Choice 
Honey  and  .Maple  Syrup.  .Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Ju8t-B-Mere  Farm,  Box  B,  Columbia  Cross  Roads.  Pa. 


LEGHORNS-BARRON-WYANDOTTES 

Now  offering  eggs  from  highest  quality  breed¬ 
ers.  Our  direct  imported  Pens  AA,  with  rec¬ 
ords  278.  280,  281,  282,  282.  and  others,  mated  to 
sons  of  650  egg  hen  in  three  years  and  466-hen  in 
two  years.  Many  other  record  breeders.  Large 
breeding  farms  are  our  satisfied  customers. 

THE  BARRON  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3.  Connellsville.  Pa. 


A.  B.  HALL’S  LAYING  CONTEST  LECIHORNS 

1916  pen  held  4th  Leerhorn  place  with  total  1,S85  egtrs.  1917  pen  100  eggs  ahead  of 

May  and  June.  Breeding  Stock — Males,  fh;  Females, $3.  A.  alllngrord,  Conn. 


f  •  I  From  a  heavy  laying  strain  of  S.  C.  . 

i  Leghorns.  Bred  for  size,  vigor  and  heavy 

VXf  egg  production,  which  have  a  record  break- 

lllllllllllllllllllllllllinillllllllllllll!IIIIIIIIIIIIIIiy  ing  record  for  winter  laying.  _  Average 

from  these  pens  have  laid  45%  since  Dec.  Ist  to  Feb,  16.  Eggs  and  chicks 
these  pens  at  the  following  prices:  Eggs  $5.00  per  100.  Baby  chicks  $11.00  per  100, 
$6.00  per  50,  $100.00  per  1,000.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Send  for  Catolague. 

LOCUST  CORNER  POULTRY  FARM  Archer  W.  Davis,  Prop.  MOUNT  SINAI,  L.  1..  N.  Y. 


~  Special  Announcement  — 

TiT  TT  T  ■C''T'C  %  Barron,  Flock  Average  of  Dams 

Jr  UL/1^11/  1  168,  Sired  by  Full  Barron  Cockerels 

ALL  FROM  DAMS  200  UP  TO  260 

Delivered  at  5  months  of  age,  ready  to  lay.  Price  $2.00  each,  any  ^antity. 
March  hatch  delivery  in  AUGUST.  Catalog  on  request,  look  up  Class  C. 

“UTILITY  LEGHORNS” 


S-lO-weeks  old,  $1  lO  a  hundred.  $1.25  each  in  less  quantities 

BAYVILLE  FARMS,  Box  R,  Bayville,  OCEAN  COUNTY,  N.  J. 


Eggs  for  Hatching  and  Day-Old  Chicks 

Hatching  eggs  from  fully  matured,  carefully  mated  farm  raised 
birds,  selected  for  their  prolific  laying  qualities  and  vigor.  We  can 
supply  eggs  in  any  quantity^  in  season,  from  our  matings  of 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 

Day-Old  Chicks 

We  can  supply  in  any  quantity  from  our  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns;  Day-Old  Ducklings,  we  can  supply  in  limited  quantities. 

Write  for  Price-list,  BRANFORD  FARMS,  Groton,  Conn. 


THE  HENYARD 


Summer  Poultry  Rations 

Will  you  give  me  n  laying  mash  for 
Summer  feeding,  also  a  scratch  feed? 
Should  I  feed  the  same  the  year  round, 
on  the  intensive  plan?  Also  a  mash 
to  grow  chicks  to  maturity  after  they  are 
four  wi’eks  old,  and  scratch  feed.  I  have 
used  all  the  time  I  have  been  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  mixed  feeds,  but  now  the  mash  costs 
me  $.‘1..%  per  cwt.  Would  you  advise  re¬ 
maining  in  the  poultry  business? 

Vermont.  w.  R.  s. 

The  only  change  that  need  he  made 
from  Winter  to  Summer  feeding  is  to 
feed  a  little  less  amount  of  the  particu¬ 
larly  fattening  foods,  like  corn  and  buck¬ 
wheat,  in  the  Summer  time.  There  are 
many  good  combinations  of  the  ordinary 
feeds  that  can  be  made  ;  one  that  I  like 
well  is  equal  pai'ts  by  weight  of  corn- 
meal,  wheat  bran,  middlings  and  beef 
scrap.  If  skim-milk  is  at  hand,  the  meat 
scrap  can  be  much  reduced  in  quantity. 
For  scratch  feed,  u.se  a  mixture  of  such 
grains  as  corn,  wheat,  barley,  buckwheat 
and  rye.  Equal  parts  by  weight  of  wheat 
middlings,  bran,  cornmeal  and  beef  scrap 
makes  a  good  mash  for  growing  chicks  at 
all  ages;  wheat  and  cracked  corn  cannot 
he  excelled  as  hard  grain  for  them.  Feed 
food.s,  not  names ;  there  is  no  sense  in 
trying  to  provide  “developing  food,”  “lay¬ 
ing  food,”  “growing  food,”  and  crowing 
food  of  different  composition  at  each 
stage  of  a  chick’s  life.  All  food  is  de¬ 
veloping  food,  maintenance  food,  and  lay¬ 
ing  food,  if  consumed  by  a  fowl  of  the 
female  sex.  Cut  out  food  fads  and  feed 
file  simple  grains  and  mill  products,  ad¬ 
justing  them  in  kind  and  quantity  to  the 
age  of  the  birds. 

There  is  no  way  to  avoid  the  present 
high  prices  for  grain.  Eggs  are  also  high 
and  it  is  np  to  eaeh  individual  to  decide 
wliether  he  can  make  a  jirofit  under  pres¬ 
ent  conditions  and  whether  he  wishes  to 
continue  in  the  business  or  not.  M.  B.  D. 


Sour  Crop 

1.  I  have  a  very  sick  rooster;  his  crop 
is  swiillen  and  after  his  feed  sour  gassy 
water  comes  from  his  mouth.  I  feed  him 
witli  scrateh  food  and  scraps  from  the 
table.  Could  you  advise  me  what  to  do 
for  him? 

2.  Would  you  let  me  know  how  I  could 

store  eggs  for  Winter  use?  ,t.  h. 

New  .Tersey. 

1.  This  is  very  likely  “sour  crop.”  a 
catarrhal  disease  of  the  crop  with  the 
symptoms  that  you  mention.  The  bird’s 
crop  may  be  emptied  by  gentle  manipu¬ 
lation  while  it  is  held  head  downward. 
The  rooster  should  then  be  placed  by  him¬ 
self  in  a  clean,  dry  place,  given  a  little 
soda  in  water  to  correct  the  acidity  and 
fed  moderately  upon  soft  food  until  re¬ 
covery.  If  looked  after  early,  the  rooster 
should  recover. 

2.  Water  glass  is  the  best  medium  for 
storing  eggs  for  home  use.  It  has  been 
described  repeatedly  in  The  R.  N.-V. 

M.  B.  D. 


Sick  Ducklings 

Would  yon  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  my  young  ducks?  When  about  one 
week  old  tlieir  eyes  began  to  get  eheesy 
and  they  have  fits  and  go  over  backwards 
and  die.  G.  n,  S. 

New  York. 

Avoid  OA-er-feeding  upon  grain,  partic¬ 
ularly  cornmeal.  This  is  a  common 
cause  of  such  trouble  as*  you  describe 
with  ducklings.  Ducklings  need  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  green  food  in  their 
ration  and  less  of  ground  grain  than  do 
chicks.  For  the  first  few  days  bread  and 
milk  is  a  suitable  food  for  ducklings, 
later,  a  mash  composed  of  four  parts 
wheat  bran,  one  pait  Avheat  middlings, 
one  part  cornmeal  and  two  parts  of  fine- 
cut  green  stuff,  to  which  is  added  5  per 
cent,  of  chick  grit  and  5  per  cent,  of 
sifted  beef  scrap,  may  be  fed.  For  green 
stuff,  lettuce,  clover  and  Alfalfa  are  good 
and  other  tender  greens  may  be  u.sed. 
Keep  water  before  the  ducklings  and  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  enable  them  to 
bathe  their  heads  and  eyes,  but  not 
enough  to  SAvim  in  until  they  are  fully 
feathered.  M.  B.  i). 


Care  of  Young  Turkeys 

IIoAV  can  I  stop  boAvel  trouble  in  young 
turkeys  and  should  I  feed  them? 

Connecticut.  MRS.  E.  w. 

The  mo.st  difficult  thing  in  feeding 
young  poults  seems  to  be  to  avoid  over- 
feerling.  a  practice  Avhich  iiredisposes  to 
bowel  troubles.  The  Rhode  Island  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Avhere  special  studies 
in  turkey  rearing  have  been  conducted, 
advises  that  instead  of  feeding  poults  all 
that  they  will  readily  clean  up  one-half, 
or  less,  of  that  amount  be  given.  It  may 
first  be  ascertained  Avliat  amount  the 
birds  Avill  clean  np  if  given  all  they  Avant 
and  then  the  quantity  reduced.  Sour 
skim-milk,  loppered  or  otherwise,  and 
tender  green  stuff  should  be  fed  in  abund- 
once  but  the  grain  foods,  such  as  corn¬ 
meal,  Avheat  bran  and  middlings,  rolled 
oats,  etc.,  should  be  carefuly  limited  in 
amount,  since,  as  said,  an  overloaded  in¬ 
testinal  tract  predisposes  to  certain  bowel 
troubles  for  which  there  is  no  cure. 

M.  B.  D. 


May  26,  1917. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE 

We  believe  every  advertiser  in  our  Poultry 
Department  is  honest  and  reliable.  We  stand 
back  of  these  classified  advertisements  with  our 
‘‘Square  Deal  Guarantee,”  as  we  do  the  display 
advertisements.  Those  purchasing  eggs  for 
hatching  and  baby  chicks  must  understand  that 
they  are  assuming  some  risk  when  ordering  from 
a  distance.  For  the  most  part  eggs  and  chicks 
carry  safely,  but  sometimes  rough  handling  by 
the  express  companies  or  exposure  to  heat  and 
cold  causes  damage.  That  eggs  fail  to  hatch  or 
chicks  die  is  not  conclusive  evidence  of  bad 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  and  we  shall  not 
consider  claims  on  that  basis.  To  avoid  contro¬ 
versy  buyer  and  seller  should  have  a  definite  ua- 
derstanding  as  to  the  responsibility  assumed  la 
case  of  dissatisfaction. 


Buy  Baby  Chix  now  from 

CHASE  POULTRY  FARM 

F.  M.  DAVIS,  R.D.  No.  1,  Cincinnatuo,  N.Y. 

Breeder  Utility  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  of  the  best 
strains.  Write  for  Uree  Catalog. 


Hampton’s  Black  Leghorns 

Healthiest.  Hardiest,  Handsomest,  and  the  w  orld’s  best 
egg  producers.  A  trial  will  convince  you  of  tlie  superior 
merits  of  the  Black  Lcgliorn.  Baby  chicks  and  eggs  a 
specialty.  Send  for  circular.  A.  E.  Himpltn,  Bax  R,  Piltstswn,  N- J. 


LADY  BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

SPECIAL.  Direct  Imported  English  trap-nested 
stock.  ;!08-egg  record  pnllet  year;  289-egg  record  sec¬ 
ond  year.  Hatching  eggs  now  ready,  SI  and  83  per 
setting;  87  and  810  per  100,  according  to  record. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  P.  F.  Rafferty,  Marlboro,  Mass. 


World’s  Champion  Layers 

Barron  strain  S.  C.  Wliite  Leghorns  and  White  Wy¬ 
andottes.  Pen  1  and  2  witli  records  253,  258,  259,  265 
268,272,273,274,275.  Eggs  and  Day-Old  Chicks.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  3, Versailles. 0. 


Eggs  for  Hatching-S,  C.  Brown  Leghorn 

heavy-laying  strain  on  free  range,  15  eggs,  $I..'<0; 
100,$,).  Also  Buff  Cochin  Bantam's  eggs— 15,  $1.50. 
J.  G.  STKYKEB  -  SergeaiitsvUle,  N.  J, 


Day 


.nirl  r.hiv  from  our  heavy-laying  trap-nest  bred 
UlU  uni*  S.  C’.AV.  Leghorns, $12  per  100. 


_  _ _ Strong, 

vigorous.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Millbrook 
Farm,  M.  L  PALMER,  Prop.,  Alfred  Station,  N.Y 

Buff  Leghorns,  etc.  7c.  and 
**y-'*^*^  up.  Money  Back  for  Dead  ones. 
Jacob  Neimond,  Itox  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


S.  G.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Delivery  of  chicks  beginning  Mar.  6th,  @  $10  per  100. 
Circular  free.  Wayne  Poultry  Farms,  Box  1 14, Wooster,  0. 


Baby  Chicks  and  Eggs  E^ngii8h*s.®c: 

White  LeghoriiH  and  Aiiconas.  From  liens 
xvith  records  of  250  to  280.  A  few  cockerels.  Write 
for  prices.  HARTMAN  POULTRY  FARM,  So.  Columbus,  Ohia 


GilbertFarmSchooI,  Georgetown,  Conn. 

Day-old  cliic.ks,  $15  for  100. 

S.  C.  White  Lehhokns.  Eggs  fok  Hatching. 


Chicks 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  at  9c.  each.  Money 
refunded  for  dead  chicks.  Cir.  free. 
W’’.  A.  LAUVKK,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


200  S.  C.W.  LEGHORNS 

Sl  Each;  alllaying.  W’m. Terry,  R.  2,  Oa  Costa,  N.  J. 


WhiteLeghornEggs&Ghix 


AVorld's  best  winter  lay  iiifif 
strains.  Kelson’s. Grove City.Pa. 


White  Wyandottes  STRMN'^ 

I  liave  a  heantifni  lot  of  birds  this  season  of  tliis 
World's  Famous  Standard  bred  Utility  Strain,  and 
can  supply  Eggs  for  hatching  at  $2  per  15,  $4. ,50  per 
.50,  $8  per  100.  $7  per  100  in  lots  of  .500  or  more.  With 
every  order  I  shall  endejtvor  to  give  satisfaction 
E.  B.  UNDERHILL,  “Old  Orchard  Farm,’’  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


Buff  Wyandotte  Eggs  For  Sale 

Carefully  bred  for  seventeen  years,  Bure  blooil. 
free  range;  beautiful  color:  healthy.  $1  per  15:  $1.75 
perSO;  $5  per  100.  Chas.  I.  Miller, R. F.  0. No.  1, Hudson. N.Y. 


Barron’s  Wliite  Wyandottes  ‘ 


dams.  272  to  283  eggs; 
Olds.  Males,  hens, 

K.  E.  LEAVIS 


imported  direct;  males 
hens  with  255  to  273  egg  rec- 
eggs,  and  chicks  for  sale. 
Apalachiu,  New  York 


Tiffany’s  Superior  Chicks  That  Live 

.Silver,  White  Columbian  and  Pai’tridere 
AVyaudottes,  K.  1.  Beds,  Uucklings 
Alpham  Pot'LTKV  E'ak.m  •  R.  34.  Phoenixville.  Pa. 


20  Fine  White  Holland  Turkey  Hens 

at  five  dollars  eaeh.  Eggs  at  30c.  eaeh. 

H.  W.  ANDERSON  -  Stewartstown,  Pa. 


Tiirirpu  Fornre  ^L  Bronze,  B.  Hod, 
iUiRCjf  tggs  Harragansett.  $3.75  per  12.  Also  7 
breeds  chickens;  eggs,  $1.‘2.5  jier  15,  Prenaid  by  P.  P. 
or  Exp.  EASTERN  OHIO  POULTRY  FARM.  Beallsville,  Ohio 


GiantBronzeTurkeyEggs  wilife  K 

hggs.JfliX‘i’15.  Shropshire  Sheep,  H- J.Van  Dyke.6ettysburg.Pa. 


Carneau 

Best  .Squab  Producers. 

ALBIDA  EABM 


Pigeons 

Breeding  Stock  for  Sale. 
-  Niantic,  Conn. 


White  Guineas  Eggs 


$C  per  1.5.  E.  W.  PETTIT. 
BanHunivlIle,  New  York 


PEARL  GUINEAS,  $2. 50  Each 

SINCLAIR  SMITH.  Box  153,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.Y. 


"V;  *  ^  30  Eggs,  3.00 

45  hggs  or  over  Six  cents  eaeh.  Booklet  free, 
lirookside  Poultry  Farm,  Stockton,  N.  J, 


S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  nbw^  yo  r'lfsiJows 

two  consecutive  years.  High-grade  utility  breeding 
lintching.  Send  for  circular. 
MAPLECBOET  EABMS,  Box  R.  Pawling,N.Y. 


VIBERT  RED  EGGS  SMSW 

Eggs  from  Special  Pen  of  Vibert’s  S.  0. 

Reds,  raised  direct  from  Vibert’s  Reds  of 
2.54-271  trap-nest  records.  83  per  15. 

OVERBROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Marlborough-on-Hudson,  N.  T. 


MAHOGANY  STRAIN  REDS 

Single  combs  only.  F'or  years  I  have  selected  F  all 
and  Winter  layers  for  breeders,  mated  to  ricli  Mahog¬ 
any-colored  m:iles.  Eggs  from  utility  matings. 81.60 
per  15:  84  per  50:  87  per  100.  Write  for  circular. 
B.  auACKENBUSH,  Box  400.  Darien,  Conn. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 

L  ■  - 

Connecticut  Contest 


Following  is  the  record  at  Storrs. 
Conn.,  for  week  ending  May  15,  and 
total  to  date ; 


Burad  Bock*. 

Week  Total 


Mprritt  M.  Clark,  Conn . 

Miohijran  P.  Farm,  Mich . 

A.  H.  Hall,  Conn . . . 

Jules  F.  Franeais,  L.  I . 

Hampton  Institute,  Va . 

Fairfields  Poultry  Farms,  N.  H . 

Korfolk  Specialty  Farms,  Ontario... 

Bodman  Schaff,  N.  H . . . . 

Bock  Bose  Farm,  N.  T . 


49 

33 

38 

33 

31 

so 

39 
35 

44 


931 

837 

633 

860 

733 

1083 

729 

850 

755 


White  Bocks. 


Holllston  Hill  P,  Farm,  Mass .  39 

Bciijaiiiln  F,  Fow,  N.  H .  34 

Albert  T.  lonzen.  Mass .  31 

Buff  Bocks. 


944 

437 

663 


KoshaTT  Farms,  Conn . 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn . 

White  Wyandottes. 

A.  L.  Mulloy,  Conn . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

A.  L.  Vreeland,  N.  J . 

Grant  Buler  &  Son.  Fa . 

Joseph  Moreaii,  E.  I . 

Obed  O.  Knight,  R.  I . . 

Brayinan  Farm,  N.  H . 

Beulah.  Farm,  Ontario . 

Vine  Hill  Farm,  Mass .  , . . . 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Stevens,  N.  T . 

Everett  E.  Wheeler,  Mass . . 

3.  E.  Watson,  Conn . 

Tom  Barron,  England . . 

Harry  Kendall,  N.  Y . . 

Jay  H.  Ernisse,  N.  T . 

Kybrook  Farm,  L.  I . 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

H.  P.  Cloyes  &■  H.  R.  Sullivan,  Conn. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Mass . 

Bhode  Island  Beds, 


30 

39 


20 

39 

42 

44 

42 

32 

32 

35 

39 

42 

16 

41 

32 

30 

22 

44 


37 

32 


819 

561 


901 

W2 

7T2 

732 

889 
938 

890 
729 
814 
844 
723 
745 
866 
611 
884 
701 


935 

819 


Frank  E.  Turner,  Mass .  4l  739 

Frank  E  Turner,  Mass .  40  840 

Colonial  Farm,  N.  H .  4(;  gjs 

A.  B.  Rrundage,  Conn .  37  773 

Hlllview  P.  Farm,  Vt.  <R.  C.) .  41  <(64 

Homer  P.  Peming,  Conn .  30  761 

Charles  O.  Polhemus,  N.  T .  31  885 

I’p<iuot  Poultry  F'ann,  Conn .  47  p,S4 

Springdale  I’oultry  I’arm,  Conn .  36  861 

l>aurel  Hill  Farm,  R.  1 .  42  844 

George  W.  Flarrls,  Conn .  4*;  joig 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Conn .  29  784 

A.  W.  RUtnery,  N.  H .  45  929 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Conn .  40  724 

Allan's  Hardtobeat  Reds,  R.  1 .  53  1054 

Glenview  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  42  772 

Fatherland  Farm,  Mass .  37  (;13 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn .  34  1012 

Royal  Farms,  Conn .  32  6.67 

Conyers)  Farm,  Conn .  19  731 

Pinccrest  Orchards,  Mass .  43  935 

"White  Orpingtons. 

Ohed  G.  Knight.  R.  1 .  43  981 

Harry  Paxton,  X.  Y .  32  814 

"White  Leghorns. 

A.  R.  Hall.  Conn .  44  905 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  I’a .  32  939 

Jay  H.  Ernisse,  X.  Y .  41  774 

Broad?  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y .  36  748 

3.  O.  I.eFevre,  X.  Y .  41  1052 

Rollwood  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  32  691 

Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home,  Conn .  41  792 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  46  739 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa .  44  673 

Koshaw  Farms,  Conn . 49  708 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Conn .  47  795 

Chas.  Helgl,  Ohio  .  37  660 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  40  694 

Will  Barron,  England  .  47  871 

3.  Collinson,  England  .  42  785 

Abel  I.atham.  Eughind  .  39  7t;4 

Bushkill  Poultry  Farm,  Pa .  34  811 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y .  30  1185 

Eglantine  Fa«m,  ?Md .  38  848 

Frank  R.  Hancock,  Vt .  44  921 

Margareta  P.  Farm,  Ohio  .  49  618 

Merrythought  Farm  Conn .  45  833 

E.  A.  Ballard,  I’a .  40  954 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn .  4(j  788 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Coim .  48  IU44 

N.  W.  Hendryx,  Conn .  37  763 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard,  Conn .  34  928 

George  Phillips,  Conn  .  38  697 

Hampton  Institute,  Va .  M  617 

Toth  Bros.,  Conn .  22  667 

White  Leghorn  Club,  111 .  35  866 

Oak  mil  Estate,  Pa .  44  701 

<ieo.  A.  Stannard,  Kansas .  47  ^/6 

Jas.  F.  Harrington,  X.  J .  29  8.36 

H.  W.  Colling-woo(r,  X.  J .  43  772 

Wlndsweep  Farm,  Conn .  48  873 

Windsweep  Farm,  Conn .  46  961 

W.  J.  Cocking,  X.  J .  40  686 

M.  J.  Ouaekenbnsh,  X.  J .  51  75s 

Dr.  E.  P.  Holmes,  Maine .  40  667 

Hlllview  Farm,  Mo .  4I  707 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn .  41  804 

Hillside  Farm,  Conn .  40  3;  4 

Silver  Cam  pines. 

Engene  Van  Why,  Conn .  36  655 

Uncotva  Campine  Yards,  Conn .  30  531 


Totals 


3794  80702 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

Below  is  record  of  the  Vineland,  N. 
J.,  egg-laying  contest  for  week  ending 
-May  15  and  total  number  of  eggs  laid  to 
date. 


Barred  Plymouth  Bocks. 

Garret  W.  Buck.  X.  J . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Otto  C.  Luhrs,  X.  J . 

ti.  X.  Myers,  Pa . 

Harry  H.  Ober,  X.  J . 

Overlook  Farm,  X.  J . 

George  C.  Ward,  Me . 

Woodslde  Farm,  It.  I . 

White  Plymouth  Bocks. 

Chester  P.  Dodge,  Mass . 

Holllston  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mass.. 

Edward  E.  Murray,  X,  Y . 

Victor  S.  Reichenhnch,  Pa . 

Overlook  Farm.  X.  J . 

Wllburtha  I’oultry  Farm,  X.  J . 

Columbian  Plymouth  Bockij 

Deptford  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

r.  J.  Euslin,  X.  J . 

J.  -M.  Jones,  X.  J . 

White  Wyandottes. 

Thomas  Coates,  N.  J . 

A.  H.  Faulkner,  N.  J . 

Ihoinas  Henrj’,  Pa . 

Gablewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J...!.. 

Lussoroft  Farm,  N.  J . 

E.  t.  Moore,  N.  J . 

T.  H.  Mattesou  &  Son,  R.  I..;,;!... 
bunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J. . 

H.  S.  Tuthill,  N.  J . ”1” 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Lake  Farm,  R.  I . 

^anybrook  Farm,  X.  J."!! . 

Wllburtha  Poultry  Farm, 


Week  Total 

47 

J2U4 

39 

749 

43 

826 

51 

917 

32 

842 

37 

623 

52 

732 

41 

1059 

51 

863 

49 

1169 

48 

950 

41 

575 

45 

1070 

30 

699 

45 

815 

33 

728 

41 

1094 

30 

830 

23 

839 

35 

798 

37 

1037 

41 

965 

49 

877 

32 

838 

40 

921 

44 

1028 

44 

928 

44 

760 

36 

761 

Buff  'Wyandottes. 


Clark  &-  Howland.  Vt . 

W.  P.  Laing,  N.  J . 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Elliott,  X  J . 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Beds. 
Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm.  X.  J. 

H.  W.  Collingwood,  X.  J . 

Thomas  W.  Dawson,  Pa . 

Etjon  Poultr.v  Farm,  X.  J . 

Thomas  Henry.  Pa . 

Miss  Adeline  S.  Macintosh,  N. 

■Cnderhill  Bros..  X.  J . 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard,  Pa.  .. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

Avalon  Farms,  Conn . 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

Will  Barron,  England  . 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  J.. 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  X.  T . 

Coverlnwn  Farm.  X.  J . 

W.  J.  Cocking,  X.  J . 

Jos.  H.  Cohen.  X.  J . 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son,  X.  J . 

Chas.  Daval,  Jr.,  X.  J . 

L.  S.  &  X.  L.  Depup,  X.  J _ 

B.  F.  ft  R,  A.  Earle.  X.  J _ 

Harry  (4.  Gardiner,  X.  J . 

C.  S.  Greene.  X.  J . 

Airedale  Farm.  Conn . 

B.  Frank  Grnnzig,  X.  J . 

Henry  E.  Heine,  X.  J . 

Richard  Heine,  X.  J . 

Heigl’s  I’oultry  Farm,  Ohio  . . . 
Hilltop  I’oultry  Yards,  Conn.  . 

Hlllview  Farm,  Mo . 

Holllston  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mass 

Hugh  J.  Hoehn.  N.  Y . 

James  F.  Harrington,  X.  J.... 

John  R.  Lauder.  X.  J . 

Laywell  Poultry  Farm,  Conn. 

Fred  J.  Mathews.  N.  J . 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.  . . 
Merrythought  Farm,  Conn.  . . . 

H.  H.  Myers,  X.  J . 

Samuel  Xiece  &  Son,  N.  J . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Oakland  Farm.  X.  J . 

Miss  Anna  C.  Parry,  Pa . 

P.  G.  Platt.  Pa . 

Riverside  Egg  Farm,  X.  Y - 

Joseph  H.  Ralston,  X.  J . 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

Sloan’s  Egg  F'arni,  X.  J . 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  Pa.  . 

Herman  F.  Sender,  X,  J . 

A.  E.  Spear,  N,  J . 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  X.  J . 

Tenaere  Poultry  Farm,  X.  J.  . 

Toni's  Poultry  Farm,  X.  J . 

Training  School,  X.  J . 

J.  Percy  Van  Zandt,  X.  J . 

Shurts  &  Voegtlen,  X.  J . 

Gustav  AValters.  X.  J . 

White  House  Poultry  Farm,  X.  J..., 

W.  K.  Wixson,  Pa . 

Willannn  Farm,  X.  J . 

Woodland  Farms,  X.  J . 

S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns. 

H.  G.  Richardson,  X.  J . 

Romy  Singer,  X.  J . 

Jlonmouth  Farms,  X.  J . 

S.  C.  Black  Leghorns. 

A.  E.  Hampton,  X.  J . 

Fred  C.  Xixon,  X.  J . 

Sunny  Acres,  X.  J . 


Totals 


43 

23 

26 


28 

37 

47 

44 

44 

29 

35 

10 


52 

39 
.S4 

43 

45 

46 
50 

44 

45 

49 

50 

51 

5:3 

51 

47 
61 

46 
31 
31 
43 

46 

52 

43 

44 

45 

47 

51 

53 

40 

48 

44 

46 
23 
48 
48 
66 

46 
48 
62 

47 

52 

48 

45 

45 
40 

54 

46 
62 

49 

45 
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Protrusion  of  Oviduct 


1  .im  Iiiiving  trouble  with  my  ohir-keng 
(BiiiTi’d  Bocks),  They  are  always  ready 
to  eat,  and  have  been  laying  constantly 
since  last  November.  I  have  had  to  kill 
two  fine  hens  lately  because  badly  rup¬ 
tured  at  the  vent.  s.  ii.  D. 

The  trouble  which  you  note  is  probably 
jn’otrusiou  of  the  oviduct  due  to  a  re¬ 
laxed  condition  of  the  soft  parts  nnd 
the  .strain  of  heavy  laying.  It  is  not  aii 
infrequent  trouble  in  docks  that  are  con¬ 
fined  through  the  Winter  and  stimulated 
by  heavy  feeding.  A  removal  of  the  af¬ 
fected  hens  from  the  Hock  is  advisable 
as  their  companions  are  likely  to  pick 
at  the  protruding  red  mass  and  acquire 
the  vice  of  caunabalisin.  More  lil)erty 
and  less  heavy  feeding  should  correct  the 
tendency  to  this  trouble,  but  may  at  the 
same  time  decrease  egg  production. 

M.  B.  D. 


Kill  Lice 

Begin  now, 
in  t  h 
spring- 
time-clean 
up  your 
poultry, 
keep  hens 
and  little 
chicks  free 
from  lice  so 
they  will  do 
their  best,^. 

When  hens 
pick  feath-  , 
ers  you  have 

J 

a  sure  sign 
of  lice.  /  •  . 

<•>./  -'/a' 

Dp 

Instant  Louse  Killer 


means  easy  and  sure  lice  riddance. 
Dust  into  hens’  feathers,  about 
roosts  and  houses.  Put  it  into  the 
dust  bath,  both  hens  and  chicks 
will  work  it  all  through  the  feath¬ 
ers,  bringing  the  Louse  Killer  right 
home  to  the  lice.  You  can  do 
your  poultry  no  better  service. 
Don’t  neglect  them. 

Also  destroys  bugs  on  cucumber,  squash 
and  melon  vines,  cabbage  worms,  slugs 
on  rose  bushes.  Sold  in  sifting-top  cans. 

Price,  1  lb.  25c ;  3  lbs.  60c  (except  In  Canada). 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Astalaod,  OKio 


QUALITY  and  SERVICE 

The  broad  demand  for  Kerr’s  Baby  Chicks  is  the  result  of  A-1  quality  stock  and 
intelligent,  careful  service  to  every  customer. 

THE  FAMOUS  KERR  CHICK 

will  please  and  satisfy  you.  They  come  from  vigorous,  healthy,  bred-to-lay  flocks, 
are  properly  hatched  in  modern  incubators  operated  by  experts.  That  is  why  they 
live  and  grow.  We  are  now  shipping  15,000  to  20,000  each  week. 


TWENTY  THOUSAND  ready  for  SHIPMENT  May  28th  and  June  4th 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . 

1  25  Chicks 

...,]  4.00 

]  50  Chicks 

1  $6.00 

1  7.00 

1  7.00 

7.00 

1  100  Chicks 

$9.00 

1  13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  . 

Terms  Cash  with  order..  Can  not  ship  C.  O.  D.,  but  will  guarantee  to  deliver  the  chicks  in  first-class 
condition.  II  any  are  dead  upon  arrival  will  refund  your  money  or  replace  them  free  of  charge. 

To  be  aure  of  getting  Kerr'a  Top  Notch  Quality  Chicka  order  now — CATALOGUE  FREE. 


Box  2 


^  Cri^i ca  I  Time 

L^tVe  Chick^^^^ 


—they  MUST  have 

proper  food  to  carry 
them  through  the  first 
fevtr  weeks.  Improper  food 
kills  more  chicks  in  this 
period  than  any  other  cause. 

Allen’s  Nutro  Chick  Mash 

will  positively  maintain  their 
health  and  strength.  The  fifteen 
grain  and  meat  ingredients  are 
scientifically  chosen  and  blended 
to  develop  healthy  flocks. 

Mutro  Chick  Hash  is  guaranteed;  so 
are  Allen’s  Hash  for  Lavers,  the  real 
egg-producer,  and  Nursery 
Chick  Food,  the  developer. 

ALLEN  HILLING  CO., 
Dept,  5  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.  ^ 


h^Hte  for  Details-  e>  Prices^ 


Baby 

ChSeks 


S.  C*  IV.  Leghorns 
A  S»  C.  Keds 
B.  Rocks 

pUREBRED, 

*  Strong,  Lival)le. 

JFrom  heavy- laying, 
healthy,  free  range 
Stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

Wesley  Grinnell 

Sod  us,  N.  Y. 


Buck’s  Barred  Rocks 

Gat  in  right  with  the  birds  that  l.ay  and  win.  Look 
up  pen  No.  1  in  Vineland  Inteniiitional  egg  laving 
nn<i  l)reeding  contest,  and  start  right.  Eggs,  82.50  for 
15;  JlOperloO.  Garret  W. BucK.COLTS Neok,N,J. 


I CINNAK0L 

▼  DISINFECTANT 


t 


For  Barns  and  Stables 

The  manure  pit  istbebreedingplace 
of  the  typhoid  fly.  Cinnakol  stops 
the  breeding  of  these  dangerous 
pests  without  injuring  the  fertilizing 
value  of  the  manure.  Cinnakol  is 
an  effective,  economical  germicide 
and  deodorant, 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 
ABOUT  CINNAKOL 
Or  write  today  for  Important 
FREK  Bulletin  on  the  subject. 
CINNAKOL  CHEMICAL  SALES  CO. 
65  West  52nd  Street.  Bayonne.  N,  J. 


’■^a0ws«1isi» 

l77rssrjb.J 


Improved  Parcel 
Post  Boxes 

New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 
Leg  Bands - Oats  Sprouters 

_  Catalog  Free  on  Request 
H.  K.  BRUNNER.  45  Harrison  Street,  New  York 


PRICES.  Bred  to  lay  stock. 
Rock  and  Red,  14c.  White  Leghorns,  lie. 
Prompt  delivery  each  week.  Send  us  yonr  order. 
E.K.  Hummer  &  Co.,  R.  D.  A,  Frenchtown,N.  J. 


BABY  CHIX-HATCHING  EGGS-BREEDERS 

Whit.  Wyand.ttes  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Light  and  Dark  Brah¬ 
mas,  S.  V.  W  and  B.  Leghorns.  Ftility  and  show  quality. 
Light  Bralima  cockerels,  *2.60  each.  Catalogue  free. 
Biverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  165,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


606estBreeds 

Catalogue  Free. 


Diiekens,  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys,  Hares 
Dogs  and  Caries.  Stock  and  Eggs 

11.  A.  SOCllEK,  Box  29,  Bo!I.riTUl.,rs. 


Pullets  and  Cockerelsff„dE<..’k.‘wffi 

Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas  and  Silver 
Campines.  Maple  Cove  Paultry  Yards,  R.  2,  Athens,  Pa. 


Rfl  Rrppfl«  Tine  Catalog  free.  Tells  about  Chick- 
OU  DIISBU9  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys,  Guineai, 
Bantams,  Dogs,  Belg.  Hares  and  Cavies.  Stock  and 
Hatching  Eggs  a  Specialty.  EUWIN  A,;S01;DEU,  Telford,  Pa, 

Buff  WHITE  LEGHORNS  S.C.R.I.  REDS.  Eggs.gOc.  per  IJ 

$1.50  per  JO.  Bl.  Minorcas,  Mottled  Anconas  Eggs.tl 
perlS;  tl.75per30.  Cat.  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quaktrtown.  Pi 


White  Orpington  Eggs,  Chicks  and  Cockerels 

Stevens  Reliable  Yards,  Culver  Road,  LYONS,  N.  Y. 


Ppifin  Flliolff' Fororc  «l’^3  $2.50  per  2 

TBKin  UUCK8  eggs  w.J. Reger, Flanders, N., 


MINORCA  CHICKS 


Mrs.  LEWIE  MERVILI 
Bliss,  New  Yoi 


BUFF  KOCK  EGGS-FIFLD,  Somers,  Coni 


Barron  Leghorns 

248-284-314  Egg  Strain.  Chicks,  $12  per  100.  Eggs,  $6  por 
100;  200  for  $10.  6  hens  and  cockerel,  $10,  10  Wyandotte 
hens  «ud  cockerel,  $294  B.  OLAVDE  JONES,  OraryTiUt,N.T. 


RINGLET  BARRED  ROCKS 

Thompson’s  strain  direct.  Eggs,  1.6— $1.50;  30— $2.75; 
100— $6.  Booklet  free.  Sati.sfaction  gnaraiiteod. 

1.  H.  BACOBN  .  SergeantsvUle,  N.  J. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS 

ntility  bred.  $1  per  15;  $.'1.50  per  100. 

B.  ff.  HENION  -  BrockpoH,  N.  V. 


“Perfection”  Barred  Rocks  (Ringlets) 

E-~_  Special  price  for  balance  of  season.  From  prizc- 
tggo  winners,  $3  por  sotting ;  value,  $6.  Utility  eggs,  $1.2.'> 
per  setting,  l>r.  61.0.  'f,  llAiiMAN.  Ilox  20,  Doylcitoivn,  I’a. 


Barred  Rocks-Eggs  U  ^erilo 

Day-Old  Chicks.  $12  per  100.  COCKERELS,  $5  each. 
A.  C.  Jones,  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown,  Del. 


DANISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

will  make  good  breeding:  stock— #1.00  each. 
FUILIF  DAWiSON,  JR.  No.  3,  Alexautlria,  Va. 


Pekin  DuckEggs 


for  91.50;  50  for  |i  5 
Kkokb.  Fkuix  Fabms,  Flandehs,  N.  j. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS 


strong,  easy-to-rnise 
chaps  from  Lay  Brod 
S.C.  W.  Leghorn  Hen.s 
mated  to  pure  "TOM 
B.IRKOX”  males  fromhighrecord  contest  winning  stork. 
Tlirse  will  make  grand  layers.  Hatch  duo  May  31st.  $10 
per  100,  Also  R.  I  Red  chicks  from  grand  winter-laying 
stock  $13  per  loO.  This  is  the  way  our  customers  report ; 
A65%eggyield  for  Nov.;  Laid  one  week  before  6-moe.  old ; 
Raised  30  pullets  from  60  chicks,  etc.  Livearrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  NOW.  Jtiiie  chicks  also.  Toolome  S»«ie  and 
L  R.  Duck  Eggs.  WM.  W.  KETCH,  COHOCTON,  N.  Y. 


every  far 
mer  will 
preciato 
every  farm 
home  ought  to 
have.  Includes 
selecting  t  h  o 
most  suitable 


530  Pages.  Nearly 
180  Engravings 


engine  for  farm  work,  its  most  convenient  and  ef¬ 
ficient  installation,  with  chapters  on  trouble.s,  their 
remedies,  and  how  to  avoid  them.  The  care  and 
management  of  the  farm  tractor  in  plowing,  har¬ 
rowing,  harvesting  and  road  grading  are  fully  cov¬ 
ered;  also  plain  directions  are  given  for  handling  the 
tractor  on  the  road. 


This  book  will  be  tent  to  any  address  prepaid  for 
tending  us  Two  New  .Yearly  Subscriptions  or  Four 
Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions  or  One  New  Yearly 
Subscription  and  Two  Renewal  Subscriptions. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


In  view  of  the  many  claims  we  receive 
from  subscribers  against  the  various  ex- 
i»i  oss  companies  on  account  of  egg  break¬ 
age,  tiie  facts  and  figures  made  public  by 
tlip  Food  Research  liaboratory  of  the 
r.  R.  Department  of  Agriculture  are  in¬ 
teresting  and  instructive.  The  result  of 
the  investigation  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  shows  that  there  is  an  aver¬ 
age  of  about  25  eggs  out  of  every  20 
dozen  shipped  broken  or  damaged  before  it 
reaches  its  destination.  At  the  very  low¬ 
est  estimate,  the  loss  on  eggs  broken  in 
transit  in  one.  year  would  amount  to 
something  like  .$2,000,000.  We  contend 
tliat  the  express  companies  and  railroad 
companies  are  largely  responsilde  for  this 
loss,  and  yet  a  co-operative  effort  on  be¬ 
half  of  shippers  we  believe  might  reduce 
tliis  monumental  loss  to  an  ajipreciable 
extent.  .Tust  how  to  bring  about  a  re¬ 
duction  of  this  unnecessary  loss  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  that  should  apj)eal  to  every  shii)ppr, 
as  well  as  every  receiver  of  goods.  As  a 
result  of  the  study  by  the  United  States 
.Vgricultural  Department  specialists,  the 
following  preliminary  suggestions  for  the 
cmisideration  of  egg  producers  and  egg 
shippers  have  been  made : 

“Use  only  sound,  strong,  new  cases  and 
new  lids.  Never  use  old  fillers  and  fiats. 
These  are  the  cardboard  partitions  in  the 
case.  The  specialists  find  that  fillers  that 
have  once  been  used  are  very  ai)t  to  have 
their  “ears,”  as  the  little  projections  that 
keep  the  eggs  from  the  side  of  the  case 
are  called,  bent  or  weakened  so  that  the 
egg  may  it  the  box  when  the  box  is 
jarred  or  moved.  At  least  five  times  as 
many  eggs  break  in  fillers  that  have  been 
used,  as  when  they  are  now  and  firm. 

Never  fail  to  put  excelsior,  cork  shav¬ 
ings  or  a  little  (juarter  filler  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  fase  so  that  the  eggs  will  have 
an  even  cushion  under  them  and  be  sure 
to  spread  excelsior  et'enhj  and  plentifully 
over  the  top  flat.  The  top  layer  has  gen¬ 
erally  twice  as  many  broken  eggs  in  tran¬ 
sit  as  has  any  other  layer  in  the  case. 

I'se  more  care  in  handling  eggs  to  pre¬ 
vent  cracked  shells ;  do  not  permit  eggs 
already  ci'acked  to  enter  the  case. 

Each  egg  is  a  living  thing  in  a  fragile 
porous  shell.  They  should  not  be  exposed 
to  the  hot  sun  ;  they  should  be  kept  in  a 
cool  place  the  same  as  sweet  cream  or 
butter.  They  should  be  disposed  of  at 
least  twice  each  week.  If  packed  in 
cases,  only  new  cases  and  No.  1  fillers 
and  flats  should  be  used.  Such  a  case 
and  filler  will  cost  a  few  cents  more  than 
a  second-hand  one,  but  first,  it  looks  bet¬ 
ter.  and  appearances  influence  the  price 
of  every  farm  j)roduct ;  second,  breakage 
and  damage  to  unbroken  eggs  from  leak¬ 
age,  will  be  enough  less  in  a  new  case  to 
pay  for  the  additional  first  cost,  to  say 
nothing  about  the  advantage  and  satis¬ 
faction  that  comes  from  the  delivery  to  a 
customer  of  a  high-grade  product  in  first 
class  condition. 

It  frequently  happens  that  various  sizes 
of  eggs  are  packed  in  one  case.  Some  of 
the  eggs  are  exceptionally  long,  others  are 
termed  “fat”  eggs — ^being  large  around. 
When  the  exceptionally  long  or  fat  egg 
are  packed  in  a  case,  breakage  is  sure  to 
follow,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  fill 
the  cells  completely,  which  is  practically 
the  .same  as  placing  the  eggs  together 
without  any  protection  between  them. 
These  exceptionally  long  and  fat  eggs  had 
best  be  kept  for  home  use  and  only  aver- 
iige  sized  eggs  shipped.” 

We  should  like  to  have  our  people  act 
on  the  above  suggestions  and  watch  the 
results.  Then  a  little  later  on  we  should 
be  interested  to  have  reports  from  our 
poultrymen  advising  us  whether  or  not 
the  adoption  of  the  above  suggestions 
has  in  any  degree  eliminated  breakage  on 
their  egg  shipments. 

Through  your  paper.  I  found  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  Mead  Cycle  Company  of 
Chicago,  and  wrote  to  them  for  cata¬ 
logue  and  prices.  I  received  catal<)gue 
and  prices,  and  agreements.  I  didn’t 
order  at  once,  as  many  of  the  houses  re¬ 
duce  their  prices  almost  every  week,  and 
also  offer  premiums  to  make  people  buy, 
same  as  Mead  Cycle  did  to  me.  On 
March  ISth,  1917,  I  ordered  from  them 
a  Ranger  Superb  with  five  premiums 
free,  and  freight  prepaid  to  my  station 
for  $32.75,  and  I  mailed  check  for  same. 
On  the  very  m'orning  after  I  mailed  the 
order,  I  received  from  Geo.  Lewis,  man¬ 


ager,  a  letter  with  a  $5  certificate  or 
credit  voucher  to  include  in  my  order, 
for  this  wheel  I  bought.  Instead  of 
.$.32.75  I  would  have  to  include  $27.75, 
but  I  had  mailed  $.32.75.  This  same  day 
I  wrote  another  letter  including  the  $5 
certificate  and  told  the  manager  either 
to  return  me  .$5  or  send  me'  the  Ranger 
motor  bike  wheel,  which  was  worth  $.5 
more.  In  about  a  week  I  received  the 
Ranger  Superb  by  express,  with  $1.6.3 
expressage.  and  I  didn’t  receive  the  .$.5 
back.  I  wrote  to  them  again,  asking 
them  t<t  return  me  the  $5  and  .$1.6.3, 
which  made  .$6.63,  but  I  received  no  an¬ 
swer  from  them.  I  wrote  another  letter 
and  they  didn't  answer  it,  so  I  will  leave 
this  matter  to  you,  hoping  you  may  col¬ 
lect  $6.64.  as  I  thought  it  was  e  reliable 
hou.^e.  j.  s.  P. 

New  .Tersey. 

.1.  S.  I*,  is  mistaken  in  his  statement 
that  he  .saw  the  Mead  Cycle  Co.  advei-- 
tisenient  in  TiiK  R.  N.Y.  We  discon¬ 
tinued  the  Mead  Cycle  Co,  advertising 
sev<‘r;il  years  ago.  We  took  the  subscri¬ 
ber's  claim  up  promptly  and  upon  receipt 
of  our  letter  a  refund  of  $.3.75  was  made, 
the  firm  claiming  the  right  to  deduct 
$1.25  from  the  >$5  credit  voucher  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  lamp  which  was  not  a  regular 
equipment  on  the  bicycle.  The  ‘.p5  certi¬ 
ficate  provides  that  on  account  of  this  re¬ 
duction  in  the  price,  freight  and  express 
charges  would  be  i)aid  by  the  purchaser. 
The  price  previfui.sly  quoted  on  the  bi¬ 
cycle  including  the  lamp  was  $32.7.5. 
We  concede  that  under  the  conditions  of 
the  $5  certificate  the  purchaser  must 
stand  the  freight  or  express  charges,  as 
the  case  may  be,  but  we  contend  that  any 
fair  interpretation  of  the  $5  certificate 
would  mean  that  the  previous  i)rice 
(luoted  for  the  bicycle  should  be  rt'duced 
to  the  extent  of  .$5,  and  the  subscriber 
was  entitled  to  refund  of  the  full  $5. 
We  have  been  unable  to  convince  the 
Mead  Cycle  Co.  that  the.se  view.s  are  just 
and  we  ai’e  submitting  this  statement  of 
the  case  for  the  considenitioii  and  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  jiublic. 

With  reference  to  my  order  .sent  the 
Mankato  Incubator  Co.,  Mankato,  Minn., 
the  company  insisted  on  shipping  the  in¬ 
cubator  after  I  had  cancelled  the  order, 
and  I  am  sure  shipment  was  made  after 
cancellation,  was  received.  I  took  the  in¬ 
cubator  home  and  gave  it  a  fair  trial.  I 
worked  with  it  for  five  days  and  five 
nights,  but  do  what  I  would  I  could  not 
get  the  heat  ujt  to  what  is  required — 102 
to  104  degrees.  The  best  I  could  make 
with  the  lamp  turned  full  blaze  was 
.about  96  degrees.  I  put  in  the  egg.<  on 
the  third  day  and  very  carefully  carried 
out  instructions,  but  it  was  no  use.  I 
shipped  it  back  by  express  and  I  am  in 
hopes  that  yon  may  get  a  refund  of  the 
$10.25  which  I  sent  the  company,  or  some 
])art  of  it.  I  enclose  their  guarantee,  and 
you  can  see  what  they  pledge  to  their 
customers.  M.  j.  s. 

New  York. 

Wo  wrote  the  Mankato  Incubator  Co. 
in  behalf  of  the  subscriber  in  question 
and  asked  that  a  refund  on  the  incubator 
be  m.ide.  The  reply  received  contain.^  the 
following  pertinent  paragraph : 

“It  is  very  clearly  evident  that  this 
party  ha.s  made  up  her  mind  before  she 
ever  received  the  incubator  that  she  did 
not  want  to  keep  it,  and  the  ‘trouble’  in 
heating  up  was  merely  a  subterfuge  to 
try  to  work  the  machine  back  on  us.  Wo 
are  always  willing  to  do  everything  we 
can  to  satisfy  every  customer,  by  giving 
them  a  square  deal,  but  we  will  certainly 
not  be  imposed  upon.” 

Manuf.acturers  of  cheap  incubators 
never  have  any  difficulty  in  finding  some 
pretext  or  another  for  avoiding  a  fair  in¬ 
terpretation  of  their  blanket  guarantee 
when  complaint  is  made.  The  stock  con¬ 
tentions  of  such  manufacturers  are  that 
the  incubators  are  giving  satisfaction  to 
others  and  therefore  the  fault  must  be 
entirely  with  the  customer.  We  h.ive 
previomsly  referred  to  the  deceptive 
methods  employed  by  this  etneern  in  or¬ 
der  to  secure  orders,  so  that  we  are  not 
surpri.sed  to  find  the  firm  unwilling  to 
live  up  to  their  guarantee  under  which 
the  sale  was  made. 


I  enclose  bill  of  one  case  of  eggs 
shipped  to  Ralph  Dyer.  .301  West  117th 
&t..  New  York,  on  Oct.  22,  1915.  for 
which  I  cannot  get  any  money  or  even 
a  reply  to  several  letters  T  have  written 
him.  I  am  asking  you  to  see  what  you 
can  do  about  collecting  it.  These  eggs  he 
ordered  shipped  to  him  at  the  time  they 
were  billed.  f.  h.  f. 

Mr.  Dyer  is  another  New  Y^'ork  party 
who  is  willing  to  supply  his  table  at 
the  farmer’s  expense.  If  these  individ¬ 
uals  cannot  furnish  satisfactory  refer¬ 
ences  it  will  be  wiser  to  refuse  to  ship 
to  them. 


CLOTIICRAFT 
Clothes  512  to  525 


SERGE  SPECIALS 
•  5130”  Bine,  $16.50 
•‘613(»”  Gray, $10.50 
•‘4130”  B1  lie  .$20.00 
••3130  ' Gray  .$20.00 
Made  by 

Tlie  Joseph  &  FeiesCo. 
Clcvelaad 


Like  ^ray?  Want  a 
gray  suit  that  will  look, 
fit  and  wear  uncom¬ 
monly  well  and  cost 
uncommonly  little? 
Scientific  tailoring 
makes  a  daily  busmess 
of  finding  ways  to 
better  the  product  and 
lessen  its  cost. 

‘‘6130”  Gray  Serge 
Special  at  $16.50  is  a 
splendid  example  of 
the  fact  that  Cloth- 
craft  Clothes — ready- 
to-wear — yield  the 
utmost  in  fit;,  looks 
and  wear  that  can  be 
given  men  and  young 
men  at  moderate 
prices. 


The  CLOTHCRAFT  STORE 

IN  YOUR  TOWN 


Make  work  easier 
in.  hot  weather 


contort 

Hrery  time  you  move  your  shouMers 
the  "tive  and  take"  feature  adjusts 
with  them.  Tell  your  dealer  you 
want  President!.  We  will  repair,  re¬ 
place,  or  refund  money  on  anypair 
(if  mailed  lo  us)  that  in  any  way 
proves  unsatisfactory. 


Look  for  the  JV«W»  tTr  buckle  and 
Euarantee  ta?  on  every  pair.  Ac¬ 
cept  no  othera.  All  dealers, 
PRESIDENT  SUSPENDER  CO, 
SHIRLEY,  MASS. 


Ask  for  Cat* 
aloe  No.  274. 

The  special 
shape  teeth  cut 
the  weeds  close 
to  the  htU  and 
do  not  cover 
the  crop  with 
earth.  4U  years 
actual  service. 

Rear  wheel  furnished  if  desired. 


CUP  YOUR  WEEDS 


with  a  COLT 
Wood  Beam 
Cultivator 


BATAVIA  CUMP  COMPANY.  215  Center  St.,  Batavia,  N.Y. 


i 


Ed.H.Witte 


YOUR 

ENGINE 

SHIPPED 


TO 


I  Don't  wait  4  to  8  weeks.  Wire  me  your  engine  1 
[order  NOW.  I’ll  ship  local  to  your  destination! 
same  day  I  get  order.  Make  your  WITTE  Engine  1 
take  the  place  of  extra  help— do  twice  as  much.  | 

WITTE  Engines 

Sizes  2  to  22  H-P.  Kerosene  or  Gasoline.  Fully  I 
Guaranteed.  Sold  on  90  Days’  Trial;  Cash,  PavJ 
ments  or  Deposit.  Latest  Prices  by  return  mail. 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
S898i''’*<'>'«l  Ave., 

Kan...  City,  Mo. 

)8  Emplr. 

Bldg., 

ttaburgh. 

Pa. 


PIMS, 
FREE 


Alone  with  oarhsP 
parts  wo  send  FREE! 
plans,  and  permit  to 
Build  your  own  eon* 
Crete  mixer  under 
ourrisrhts.  In  that 
way  you  securo  a 
practical  mixer/ 

Cor  all  cem  e  nt 
work  at  a  cost 
so  lowyoa  can 
not  afford  to 
mix  concrete 
t>y  band. 


Build  Your 
'Own  Batch 
CONCRETE 
MIXER - 


J  Save  bji 
f  labor, 


money  and  baclcbreakinc 
.  Sheldon's  Batch  Mixer  repays 


_ _  _  -  iV>  . 

its  cost  ($11.60  up)  on  first  small  job 
lasts  for  years.  Ideal  machine  foriarm 
'  jobs— dMurned  by  a  farmer  for  farmers. 
No  other  like  it.  Patented.  Mixcs21-2 
cu.  ft.  a  minute— keeps  1  to  6  men  busy.- 
Has  chain  drive*  self-tiltinsr  dump,  easily 
•noved*  all  parts  firusranteed.  Does  work 
equal  to  $200  mixers.  Built<iip  machines* 
hand  or  power  (1  1>2  h.  p.)— or  you  can  buy 
the  iron  parts  and  msko  your  own  machine. 


Get  Catalog  and  Special  Offer 

Shows  our  full  line  of  mixers  which  ore 
I  sold  direct  to  you  on  strooer  firuarantee. 
ySO  days  trial  privileiire.  We  want  ten  men 
in  every  county  to  accept  our  special 
co-operative  offer  rishMiow  which  will 
help  you  to  secure  a  machine  at  little  or 
no  cost. Write  us  today. 

SHELDON  MFD.  CO. 

Box  375  Nehawka*  Neb. 


i/^MixYour  OwnConcreic 


HARRIS  STANCHIONS 


insure  increased  profits  from  your  herd.  They 
make  cows  comfortable,  are  easily  and  econom¬ 
ically  installed.  Made  of  steel,  wood-lined, 
they  will  give  life-long  satisfaction  and  service. 
I^Dp'F  Illustrated  Catalog  ” 
*  describes  the  Harris  Line  of  labor- 

saving  bam  equipment.  Please  write  forit today. 

The  Harris  Mfg.  Co.  SO  Main  St.  Salem.  Ohio 


PULLING  BOTH  WAYS 

A  stout  team  is  no  use  at  one 
end  of  the  rig  if  friction  is  hold¬ 
ing  back  at  the  other.  Mica 
Axle  Grease  makes  stronger 
pullers  of  your  team.  It’s  the 
mica  that  does  it. 

MICA 

AXLE  GREASE 

Eureka  Harness  Oil 

makes  harness  soft,  pliable  and 
water-proof. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York 

Principal  Offices 
New  York  Bullalo  Albany  Boston 
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Sore  Sholders 

I  have  a  mare,  about  eight  years  old, 
which  has  very  tender  shoulders.  Last 
year  she  developed  a  rather  bad  collar 
Kore.  This  mostly  healed  during  the  past 
Winter,  but  shows  evidence  of  re-appear¬ 
ing  since  she  has  been  in  the  harness  do¬ 
ing  Hpring  woi’k.  What  do  you  suggest 
using  in  a  case  of  this  kind?  .1.  v. 

New  York. 

Lathe  the  shoulders  three  times  daily 
with  a  strong  tea  of  white  oak  bark  or 
•with  half  an  ounce  of  tannic  acid  to  the 
pint  of  soft  water.  If  the  sore  persists 
it  should  be  cut  out,  then  treat  as  a  com¬ 
mon  wound.  Slaked  lime  dusted  upon 
the  shoulders  each  night  and  brushed 
out  again  each  morning  tends  to  prevent 
formation  of  sores.  Keep  the  collar  clean 
and  dry.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  it 
fits  properly.  _ _  a.  s.  a. 

Indurated  Udder 

Could  you  give  me  a  remedy  or  a  cure 
for  a  cow  that  gives  half  as  much  milk 
from  front  teats  as  she  does  from  the 
back?  Inside  the  udder  seems  to  be 
harder  or  thickened.  What  would  be 
good  to  do?  Will  the  cow  come  all 
right  when  fresh?  w.  c.  R. 

Ohio. 

Garget  (mammitis)  has  caused  the 
hardening  of  the  udder  (formation  of 
tumor  tissue!  and  consequent  shrink  in 
milk  flow.  In  some  cases  tuberculosis 
of  the  udder  is  present  and  if  you  do 
not  knoAV  of  the  cow  having  had  an  at¬ 
tack  of  mammitis  we  should  advise  you 
to  have  her  tested  with  tuberculin.  Wo 
consider  the  condition  incurable  and  will 
be  likely  to  become  worse  at  another 
calving.  A.  S.  A. 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


Wheat,  $1.90  bu.;  corn,  $2  per  cwt. ;  oats, 
90e  bu.;  bran,  $40  ton:  middlings,  $45  ton; 
flour,  $15  bbl.;  butter,  38  to  40c;  eggs,  30c; 
potatoes,  $5.40  bu.;  onions,  $5  bu.;  cabbage,  10c 
lb.;  navy  beans,  $13  bu.;  fresh  cows,  $75  to 
$110;  pork,  15  to  18c;  veal,  10  to  22c;  poultry, 
live  hens,  23c;  roosters,  14c. 

Butler  Co.,  Pa.  D.  ,S. 


Bran.  $2. .50:  standard  middlings,  $2.00;  fine 
middlings,  $2.75:  corn  meal,  $3.25;  corn,  $1.00 
to  .$1.05;  oats,  80c;  milch  cows,  $80  to  $100; 
milk,  $2.20  cwt.,  delivered  in  Detroit.  I'ota- 
toes  s<'arce  at  $3  bu.;  hay,  $15  in  barn.  Wheat 
and  rye  are  looking  bad  and  making  little 
growth  on  account  of  frosty  nights.  Spring 
backward  and  cold.  E.  H.  P. 

Macomb  Co.,  Mich. 


Farmers  are  paying  for  bran,  $2. .50  cwt.; 
middlings,  $2.75;  corn,  $1.50  bu.;  oats,  .$1  bu.; 
milk  selling  at  20c  per  gal.  Winter  wheat 
prospect  Is  bad.  'The  season  is  late  and  farm- 
i^vfi  bohind  with  their  work,  I  liave  lx*en  sow- 
mg  Sweet  clover  for  some  time  back  with  no 
success  until  last  season  with  good  success  with 
the  use  of  lime.  We  have  the  limestone  in 
abundance.  The  Sweet  clover,  at  this  date  is  (5 
inelies  high  or  more,  with  season  late.  I  often 
think  of  Gen.  Grant’s  trait  of  keeping  on. 

Hardin  Co.,  Ky.  G.  A.  C. 


I'.ran,  $2.25  per  cwt.;  middlings,  $2.00  cwt.; 
hominy  feed,  $3.10  cwt.;  oil  meal,  $2.80  cwt.; 
corn,  $1.65  per  hu.;  oats,  85c  per  bu.  Wheat  is 
a  total  failure  in  this  neighborhood.  Rye  is 


very  spotted  and  not  good  at  present,  but  re¬ 
cent  rains  may  improve  it  somewhat.  April  30 
we  had  snow  and  again  May  4,  rain  the  past 
week.  Milk  at  the  condensery  is  $2  per  cwt.; 
eggs.  28c  per  do2. ;  cream,  35c.  C.  M.  S. 

Clark  Co.,  Mo. 

Milk.  26c  per  gal.,  wholesale:  bran,  $47  to 
$50  ton;  hay,  .$25  a  ton;  best  Irish  potatoes. 
$1.50  bu.;  sweets.  $1.85  bu.  Grain  is  not  good 
this  Spring.  The  hay  crop  looks  small  so  far 
and  prices  are  getting  higher  daily.  Eggs  re¬ 
tail  at  30  to  35c  per  doz.;  hens,  live,  2.5c  per 
lb.  This  is  a  trucking  county.  S.  B.  B. 

Hanover  Co.,  Va. 

Corn,  $1.65;  wheat.  $2.50  per  bu.;  bran, 
$2.65  per  cwt.:  middlings,  $2.85;  cottonseed 
meal,  $2  to  $2.50;  cottonseed  cake  the  same. 
Hay.  $12.50  i)er  ton  for  damaged,  to  $20  to 
$'22.50  for  best.  Live  stock  high  and  scarce. 
Mules  in  fair  demand,  but  horses  slow  sale. 
Wheat  is  badly  frozen  but  will  make  about  a 
half  crop;  very  little  rye  grown  here;  corn  altoiit 
half  planted.  We  are  having  lots  of  rain, 
wliich  is  setting  corn  planting  back  consid¬ 
erably.  W.  A.  P. 

Gregoii  Co,,  Mo. 

This  is  not  a  dairy  country,  though  the  sale 
of  cream  from  tlie  farms  is  slowly  increasing  as 
the  farmers  see  their  way  clear  to  build  and 
till  silos.  Most  farmers  raise  all  of  tlieir  own 
feed  with  the  exception  of  tankage  and  a  very 
small  amount  of  middlings  fed  through  the 
Winter  to  cows  ,  The  Spring  is  very  cold  and 
backward  and  pastures  still  very  short.  Oats 
went  in  in  fine  shape  but  not  growing  because 
too  cold.  Frost  and  plenty  of  ico  May  1.  Most 
plowing  for  corn  d  .le,  but  very  little  planted 
because  of  rain.  Winter  wheat  all  killed,  as 
also  is  tlie  clover,  and  even  rye  badly  hurt  by 
t'ontinued  freezing.  Timothy  looks  fine,  but 
needs  warm  weather.  Many  farmers  are  using 
tractors  for  heavy  farm  work  and  are  proving 
generally  satisfactory.  Corn  is  selling  at  .$1.50; 
oats,  75c:  hogs,  $15;  No,  1  cream,  40c;  work 
horses.  $125  to  $200.  Timothy  hay,  $15;  kero¬ 
sene,  8c;  (lour,  $3.80.  H.  K.  P. 

Brown  Co.,  Ill. 

We  are  getting  for  horses  from  $50  to  $200; 
cows,  $.50  to  $100;  calves, -13  cents  a  pound; 
hogs,  15c  lb.  on  the  hoof.  We  are  paying  $2.50 
a  hundred  for  middlings;  bran,  $2.35;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  $2.75  a  hundred.  We  are  getting 
$1.90  per  hundred  for  milk.  Winter  wlioat  is 
looking  fine  now  after  this  rain;  rye  is  the  same, 
but  barley  does  not  look  so  good.  We  do  not 
expect  more  than  a  half  a  crop  this  year.  F'ar- 
iners  around  here  are  done  planting  potatoes 
and  sowing  oats.  Farmers  are  now  working 
their  corn  ground  and  getting  it  ready  to  plant. 
Farmers  are  getting  for  their  products:  Eggs, 
32c;  Spring  chickens,  17c;  old  hens,  20c  lb. 
tJuincas,  per  pair,  60  to  8.5c;  Spring  ducks,  14c 
lb.;  ducks,  9c  lb.;  geese,  14e  lb.;  lard,  per  lb., 
20c.;  butter,  30c.  W.  D.  Z. 

Carroll  Co.,  Md. 

We  are  paying  for  brown  middlings  and  bran, 
$2.25  per  cwt.;  chop,  $2.40;  oats,  retail  at  90c 
per  bu.  Corn  about  $1.50  bu.  I  was  offered 
$1.90  per  bu.  for  wheat.  Hay,  $1  per  cwt., 
retail.  $17  or  $18  per  ton  lots;  butter,  45  to  50c, 
according  to  grade;  milk,  22c  wholesale,  10c  per 
qt.,  retail.  Peach  buds  largely  frozen  in  the 
wood.  Spring  plowing  largely  done  and  most 
of  the  oats  will  be  in  the  ground  soon.  AV’inter 
wheat  looks  capable  of  possibly  60  or  70  per 
cent,  of  a  crop;  not  much  rye  raised.  Some 
farmers  selling  out  and  working  in  towns  and 
town  people  renting  farms  in  order  to  get  cheap 
hou.se  rent  and  work  at  their  old  jobs  in  the 
mills,  possibly  plant  a  garden  and  let  the  rest 
of  the  farm  grow  up  to  grass,  weeds  and  other 
rubbish,  I  find  If  a  man  goes  after  farming 
here  in  the  right  way  he  can  make  it  pay,  but 
it  takes  brains,  as  a  farmer  must  do  his  own 
thinking  where  the  man  who  works  in  the  mills 
and  mines  just  works  (as  little  as  possible)  and 
the  boss  does  the  thinking.  The  Pittsburg  dis¬ 
trict  is  one  of  the  best  markets  in  the  world, 
and  thousands  of  acres  of  good  land  within  easy 
reach  of  its  markets  lying  idle.  F.  F.  M. 

Armstrong  Co.,  Pa. 


We  have  many  able-bodied  young 
men,  mostly  without  f  arm  i  n  g 
experience,  who  wish  to  work 
on  farms.  If  you  need  a  good, 
steady  sober  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthrop¬ 
ic  organization  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOOETY 
176  Second  Avenue  New  York  City 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Coroplyinff  with  several  suirfirestions  received  recently, 
we  open  a  department  here  to  enable  Kukal  New-Yorkbr 
readers  to  supply  each  other's  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy 
or  Bell  or  ezchan^^o.  make  It  known  here.  This  Rate  will 
bo  6  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The  name  and 
address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertisement.  No 
display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help  and  Posi¬ 
tions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only.  Dealers, 
jobbers  and  fireneral  manufacturers*  announcements  not 
admitted  here.  Poultry,  Krits  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  hcadinRs  on  other  paRes. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week’s  issue. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


W.\NTEr) — Single  men  to  work  in  an  institiu- 
tlon.  either  as  attendants  or  teamsters.  Sal¬ 
ary  $35  a  month  and  niaintenauce.  .Send  ref¬ 
erences  with  application.  Apply  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 


MILK  DELIVERYMEN  WANTED— Several 

thoroughly  reliable,  active  young  men  for  re¬ 
tail  milk  delivery.  Must  be  neat,  of  good  habits 
and  liave  first-class  references.  Wages  to  com- 
inenee,  .$40  and  .$45,  plus  board  and  room.  Also 
several  assistant  er<‘amer.vmen.  Apply  fully  to 
ANNA  DEAN  FARM,  Ihirberton,  Ohio. 


OFFICE  ASSISTANTS  required  immediately  for 
large  private  estate.  Prefer  those  with  some 
agricultural  experience.  Must  have  good  knowl¬ 
edge  of  general  bookkeeping,  quick  and  accurate 
in  figuH's  and  highly  recommended.  Good  wages 
and  opportunities  for  advancement.  Apply  fully 
to  ANN.V  DEAN  FAR.M,  Barberton,  O. 


GIRLS  WANTED — To  work  in  summer  boarding 
house,  Sullivan  County;  good  wages;  state  ex¬ 
perience.  NO.  2207,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOREMAN  WANTED— Must  be  husky, 
active  fellow,  some  college  training,  experi¬ 
enced  in  crops,  animal  husbandry  and  farm  ma¬ 
chinery;  prefer  married  man  about  28  to  30. 
I.ocation  near  New  York.  B.  K.,  910  Lougacre 
ISlilg.,  New  York  City. 


W.INTED — A  young  girl  as  general  hoiisework- 
er,  and  some  knowledge  of  cooking.  No  laun¬ 
dry.  Pleasant  surroundings.  Small  family. 
Address  .MRS.  E.  H.  BARKERDING  Park 
Ridge,  N.  J. 


WOMAN  WANTED  for  general  housework  in 
small  family:  good  wages;  all  conveniences. 
JOn.N  RICK,  Reading,  Pa. 


W.VNTKD — Woman  for  housework  in  country. 

Modern  house  with  all  conveniences,  small 
family:  4  miles  from  town:  >4  mile  to  church. 
JAMES  P.  LONG,  Naples,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  No.  27. 


WANTED — Female  nurses  or  attendants  for  a 
sanitarium;  pay  $22  a  month,  board  and  laun¬ 
dry.  Addres.s  S.  LORD,  Stamford,  Conn. 


WANTED — Two  .American  women  for  general 
housework  in  a  farm  home.  Mother  and 
daughter,  or  two  close  friends,  who  know  and 
enjoy  country  life  preferred.  New  house  with 
modern  improvements.  No  dairy,  poultry  or 
garden  work  expected.  State  ages,  experience, 
wages  expected  in  first  letter.  Personal  confer¬ 
ence  will  be  arranged  if  possible.  Address  NO. 
2218,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POTLTRYMAN  WANTED— Exceptional  cliance 
to  get  experience  on  a  large  commercial  plant. 
Single  man  preferred.  BRANFORD  FARMS, 
Poultry  Dept.,  Groton,  Conn. 


POTTLTRYM.VN — Must  understand  the  care  of, 
and  be  al)le  to  detect  at  once  any  disease  in 
chickens.  Also  to  ctean  pens  and  do  general 
work  in  I’acking  Department.  Salary  $15  to 
start:  honr.s  7:30  to  6.  NO.  2214,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  on  farm;  man  as 
working  foi'cmaii.  Keep  six  cows,  two  horses, 
500  hens;  raise  ordinary  crops  and  fruit;  gaso¬ 
line  engine.  Will  supply  good  house  with  hot 
and  cold  water,  bath  room,  set  tubs;  also  pro¬ 
vide  milk,  wood  and  vegetables;  will  pay  man 
.$45  per  month  and  Woman  $20  per  montli  to 
care  for  hens  and  do  tlie  wasliing  for  a  family 
of  four;  credentials.  L.  B.  WHITTE.MORE, 
Burt  Road,  Taunton,  Mass. 


W.VNTED — Man  and  wife  for  gentleman’s  place 
in  country;  must  understand  care  of  poul¬ 
try,  stock  and  garden.  Address  NO,  2227, 
care  R.  N.-Y. 


WANTED — Cook,  general,  for  small  family  in 
country;  no  objection  to  color.  Address  NO. 
2226,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


WANTED — Couple;  man  for  either  garden  and 
orchard  or  useful  man;  wife  lioard  one  or  two 
men;  house  vvitli  fuel  and  light;  state  wages 
and  send  references  in  first  letter.  ELM  VAL¬ 
LEY  FARM,  Bedford,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  assist  in  barn  and 
dairy  on  Guernsey  place.  Strictly  sober  and 
good  dry-hand  milker.  State  wages  wanted  and 
send  reference  in  first  letter.  H.  H.  MBADER, 
Supt.  Oakhiivst  Farm,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 


PARTNER  WANTED — Reliable  single  man  for 
up  to  date  poultry  farm;  also  equipped  poul¬ 
try  plant  for  sale.  MILLVILLE,  R.  D.  2,  Box 
50,  N,  J, 


W-ANTED — A  country-bred  woman  or  girl, 
clean  and  self  respecting,  for  plain  cooking 
and  baking  in  private  house  with  modern  con¬ 
veniences.  Good  home;  moderate  wages.  Ad¬ 
dress  MRS.  HE.ATII,  Dover  Plains,  N,  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  to  plow  and  gen¬ 
eral  work  on  truck  and  vegetable  farm; 
must  be  sober;  $35  month  and  hoard.  NO. 
2230,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


POTTLTRY  MAN  desires  position  on  commercial 
plant  or  gentleman’s  estate.  Can  give  excel¬ 
lent  references.  NO.  2192,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  F.AR.MER  wants  position  as  working 
foreman;  have  lifetime  experience  in  farm¬ 
ing  and  dairying;  $75  per  month.  No.  2234, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Po.sition  as  farm  manager,  Ameri¬ 
can;  married;  fitted  by  eirncation  and  expe¬ 
rience  to  handle  large  proposition:  aiisoliitidy 
no  liquor  nor  tobacco;  twenty  years  on  large 
estate;  twenty  year  reference.  NO.  22(iD,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN,  single,  wishes  position 
where  raising  of  slieep  is  conducted.  NO.  2222, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXI'ERIENCED  MAN;  no  children;  would  like 
.  position  on  farm;  fruit  preferred;  please  give 
full  particulars.  A.  C.  SCHAFFER,  Chalfont, 
Penna. 


POULTRY'M.AN  desires  position  as  assistant  on 
modern  cliicken  farm.  NO.  2219,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIOR,  18  years  old.  ’who 
knows  little  or  nothing  about  farming,  wants 
iob  wliere  he  can  learn;  Northern  .Terse  ,v. 
WENDELL  GATES,  387  Clifton  Ave.,  Clifton, 
N.  J. 


FOUR  EXPERIENCED,  all  around  farmers  want 
positions  in  Florida  this  Fall.  NO.  2216,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker, 


W.ANTED — Position  as  working  farm  foreman, 
married,  no  family,  strictly  sober,  thoroughly 
experienced,  best  of  references;  answer  with 
full  particulars  as  to  location,  wages,  privileges, 
etc.  NO.  2212,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  30,  college  graduate,  desires  po¬ 
sition  as  assistant  to  manager  on  modern 
farm  or  gentleman’s  estate.  D.  W.  FLSHER, 
I’rinccton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — American  couple  want  position  on 
gentleman’s  country  place,  man  understands 
tlie  care  of  lawn,  fruit,  (lowers,  vegetaliles  and 
ponltr.v.  Wife  first-class  cook  and  hou.sekeeper; 
good  credentials.  NO.  2221,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT;  now  employed;  13 
years  in  one  position,  G  years  in  present  posi¬ 
tion,  witli  full  corp  of  department  assistants  and 
working  force  on  2,000-acre  farm,  open  for  en¬ 
gagement;  advertiser  can  furnish  exceptional 
references  for  both  himself  and  entire  force. 
Only  a  large  estate,  roiniirlng  high-class  ser¬ 
vice  considered.  NO.  2220,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  , 


POULTUYMAN,  thorouglily  experienced,  desires 
position  on  poultry  plant  or  gentleman’s  es¬ 
tate;  references  furnished;  single;  temiierate. 
Box  2213,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  wants  position  as  fanner  or 
gardener;  ran  own  truck  and  vegetable  farm 
for  20  years,  NO.  2225  care  R.  N.-Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  now  on  poultry  farm,  desires 
to  change  and  -will  be  open  for  position  on  a 
poultry  farm.  Address  NO.  2231,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


PRACTICAL  FARMER,  married,  desires  posi¬ 
tion,  first-class  dairyman  and  buttermaker; 
references  furnished.  FARMER,  Box  45,  South 
Salem,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  22,  desires  position  on  farm;  in¬ 
experienced,  but  strong  and  willing;  Cliris- 
tian;  state  salary.  STEVENSON  M.\C  WlilN- 
NEY,  1372  Ogden  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


VIGOROTTS  Young  American  of  good  anteced¬ 
ents,  27,  single,  desires  permanent  position. 
Limited  agricultural  experience;  kindly  give 
full  particulars  in  communicating.  NO.  2115, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PERMANENT  POSITION  wanted  by  working 
farmer  or  small  estate  manager:  married; 
American;  age  36;  no  bad  habits;  best  refer¬ 
ence;  modern  methods;  life  experience:  man¬ 
aged  certified  milk  and  fruit  farm.  Bred  thor¬ 
oughbred  stock;  butter  maker,  gardener,  ponl- 
tryman,  cliauffenr,  etc.,  $75  to  $100  per  month, 
where  results  count.  BOX  200,  Sterlington,  N.  Y 


BOY,  16  years,  wants  job  on  small  poultry  or 
dairy  farm  during  June,  July  and  August; 
Protestant;  would  like  place  with  good  home  iu- 
(luence;  willing  to  work.  Address  NO.  2224, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN  and  herdsman  wants  position; 

good  butter  maker  and  stock  breeder;  Ameri¬ 
can;  married;  age  36;  best  habits  and  reference, 
$75  per  month.  NO.  2223,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AN  EX-FARMER  anxious  to  do  liis  “bit”  wants 
work;  experienced  in  all  crops,  fruit,  poul¬ 
try,  dairy,  butter  maker;  better  than  a  hired 
man;  feels  ho  is  wortli  a  little  more  money. 
Capable  of  taking  full  charge;  good  habits, 
reliable.  Address  WILLING,  No.  2228,  care 
R.  N.-Y. 


SINGLE  MAN  33,  desires  position  on  a  farm; 

no  experience;  eareftil  worker;  willing  to 
work,  (JEO.  JONES,  513  Taylor  Ave.,  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pa. 


YOUNG  MAN,  18;  wishes  position  on  small 
general  farm  with  appreci.ative  people;  some 
experience;  open  June  1st.  Address  NO.  2232, 
care  R.  N.-Y. 


POULTUYMAN;  twenty-five  years  experience; 

superlntend'ent  large  modern  commereial  poul¬ 
try  plant,  desires  to  make  change,  best  of 
reasons;  hatching,  brooding,  crate  feeding,  ca- 
ponizing,  pigeon  squab  raising.  No  booze  nor 
cigarettes;  strictly  moral.  Permanent  position 
wanted:  highest  credentials;  go  anywhere.  Pri- 
v.ate  estate  or  oommerclal.  Address  GOOD 
POULTRY,  NO.  2233,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Three  small  farms,  4  to  12  acres, 
with  buildings;  no  agents.  Write  BOX  87, 
Kings  Park,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOUR  FARMS  for  sale,  chicken,  fruit  and  truck. 

HARRY  VAIL,  owner,  New  Milford,  Orange 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Village  fruit  and  dairy  farm. 
LAWRENCE,  Brimfield,  Mass, 


FARM  165  acres,  midway  between  Baltimore 
and  Washington,  state  road,  excellent  mar¬ 
kets,  near  chnrches,  scliool  and  store,  good 
buildings,  productive  laud;  plenty  fruit.  NO. 
2209,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  and  woodland,  98  acres,  near 
White  Lake,  Sullivan  County,  New  York. 
Farmliouse  furnished,  all  farm  implements;  poul¬ 
try  farm  with  stock.  Address  A.  LENGEMANN, 
3170  Decatur  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.\LE — 110-acre  farm  in  Orange  Co.,  N.  T., 
bordering  Walkill  River,  between  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Walden,  house  10  rooms,  improvements, 
silo,  tinriis,  etc.  Price,  $12,500;  smaller  farms 
also.  HARRY  VAIL,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co., 
N.  Y. 


W.VNTED — P’arm;  must  have  25  acres,  suit- 
al)le  for  planting  potatoes,  etc. ;  several  shade 
trees;  seven  or  more  rooms  In  house,  in  good 
condition;  warm  in  winter;  outbuildings  in  good 
repair;  within  five  or  six  miles  of  railroad  sta¬ 
tion  or  boat  landing  and  town  of  over  4,(X)0 
population;  good  water  in  or  near  bouse;  soil 
not  exliansted;  brook  on  property  and  orchard 
of  several  acres  with  little  woodland  would 
tiell);  to  right  party  and  place  tills  siile  of  Mon- 
(iiiik  I’oint  or  ,Vll)any  would  give  $4,000,  more 
or  l(“ss.  Specific  answer  by  mail  only.  WHITE, 
68  William  Street,  New  York. 


T6-.\CRE  Poultry  and  Truck  Farm,  1,000  hens, 
2.000  cliicks;  Mammoth  incubator;  6,500  ca¬ 
pacity;  $1,500  worth  feed  on  hand;  3  acres 
strawberries,  3  acres  tomatoes,  1  acre  potatoes, 
14  acres  plowed  for  corn,  large  trade  in  custom 
bafehing;  business  turned  down  every  year; 
profits  over  $1,500  a  year;  bealtli  of  owner 
makes  sale  imperative;  price,  $8,500.  HARRY 
W.  TAYLOR,  Berlin,  Md. 


AV.INTED — Florida,  five  or  more  acres,  with 
fruit  and  house  rent,  with  privilege  buying. 
NO.  2217,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


rou  SALE— 30  acres  farm,  good  house,  3  barns; 

1  nearly  new;  1.30  fruit  trees,  %  acre  straw- 
lierries;  never  failing  spring  water,  piped  to 
Iionse;  sugar  busli,  tliree  hundred  trees,  14  acres 
lieavy  timber,  3  miles  to  railroad  and  post  ottice. 
Bargain  for  (luick  buyer.  ELLA  WILEY,  East 
Nassau,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D. 


FOR  S.\LE — Farm  of  170  A.,  part  in  crop; 

good  10  room  house,  on  main  road;  barn  for 
40  head  stock;  easy  terms;  small  cash  pay¬ 
ment.  CHAS.  PETERS,  Bloomville,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  S.VLE — Handsome  rubber-tired  surrey;  full 
leather  extension  top,  poll  ami  sliafts.  Nearly 
new.  Have  no  use  for  It.  Bargain  for  quick 
buyer.  F.  J.  JONES.  Sauquoit,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange,  one  horse  lime  spreader. 

AVanted,  two-horse  lime  spreader,  silage  cut¬ 
ter.  five-disc  grain  drill.  WELLS  LOGAN, 
Bowling  Green,  Ky. 


FOR  S.VLE — Incubators,  Gasoline  Brooders. 
RAY  BENJAMIN,  Vanderburg,  N.  J. 


8-16  MOGUL  International  Harvester  Company 
Tractor  for  sale,  in  use  about  one  year.  Bar¬ 
gain  to  quick  casli  buyer,  $500.  Also  large 
Butterworth  Tlireslier,  complete  with  Blower 
and  Stiiclcor,  $400,  or  botli  for  $850,  F.  O.  B. 
-Mount  Kisco.  BEDFORD  FARMERS’  CO-OP¬ 
ERATIVE  ASSN.,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Water  wlieel  for  pumping  purposes, 
11.  N.  FLE.MING,  Erie,  Pa. 


HO.ME.MADE,  GOATS’  CHEESE  from  pure 
whole  milk,  Nubian-Swiss  Goats;  easily  di¬ 
gested;  weight,  12-14  ounces,  sixty  cents  pre¬ 
paid.  FRED  O.  LOUNSBURY,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


AV.VNTED — 600  locust,  chestnut  or  cedar  fence 
posts,  8  feet.  H.  WEEKS,  Cedarhurst,  N.  Y. 


FOR  .SALE — Opera  or  station  carriage  with 
glass  windows;  warranted  in  good  condition; 
cost  $450;  selling  price  $125;  Cut-under  in  good 
condition;  cost  .$300;  selling  price,  $100.  Ad¬ 
dress  THOMAS  DEVLIN,  1615  North  10th  St., 
I’liiladelphia. 


EXCHANGE  for  Bees,  Carneaii  Pigeons,  Lafre- 
uicre  stock,  reds  and  yellows;  also  2  Cycle 
Brooder-liatchcrs.  Write  ISxVBELLA  JEWELL, 
A'inelaud,  New  Jersey. 


FOR  SAl.E— De  Laval  No.  98  Nilk  Clarifier 
(Universal  drive)  never  ben  used,  cost 
$135;  .$110  takes  it.  NO.  2229,  care  K.  N.-Y. 


FOR  S.\I)E — 1200  Cap.  Hall  Incubator;  guar¬ 
anteed  I'ondition;  used  two  years.  BENJA¬ 
MIN  H.  LACKEY,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


DO  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


There  Are  Five 

brands  of  United  States  Tires  to  select  from — a  tire  for  every  need 
of  price  and  use.  All  of  them  are  GOOD  tires.  All  of  them  give 
better  service,  more  mileage  per  dollar,  greater  resilience  and  stouter 
resistance  to  road-wearing  conditions.  Four  of  them — the  ‘Royal 
Cord,’  the  ‘Nobby,’  the  ‘Chain,’  the  ‘Usco’ — are  famous  anti-skids. 
The  other  is  an  equally  famous  ‘Plain’  Tread.  Choose  which  one 
meets  your  special  requirements  and  order  TO-DAY. 

All  good  dealers  carry  a  complete  line  of  United  States  Tires,  made  by  the 
largest  rubber  manufacturer  in  the  world. 

United  States Dres 

Are  Good  Tires 

Royal  Cord^’ 


Plain 


Nobby 


United  StatesTre  Company 
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Two  Sides  of  the  Farm-labor  Question 

[There  is  only  one  way  to  get  down  to  the  heart  of 
any  situation — that  is  to  cut  into  it.  Words  cut  when 
they  are  userl  forcibly.  So  below  we  give  two  letters. 
One  is  from  a  New  York  farmer — as  strong  and  sensi¬ 
ble  a  presentment  as  we  have  read.  The  other  is  from 
a  city  man  who  gives  his  experience  as  a  farm  helper. 
They  are  botli  good  contributions  to  the  great  book  of 
human  nature.] 

A  Plain  Farmer’s  Statement 

I  NOTE  Mr.  Horton’s  letter  in  a  recent  issue.  This 
man,  who  is  a  back-to-the-laiuler.  and  lives  within 
a  couple  of  miles  of  here,  is  simply  talking  through 


Highway  work  and  farm  improvement  are  at  a 
standstill,  while  the  working  farmer  is  following 
his  team  long  hours  in  hopes  of  grabbing  some 
of  those  war  profits. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  boys.  Everyone  who 
could  get  a  little  education  has  left  for  a  high- 
collar  .loh.  Any  boy,  as  soon  as  his  wits  are  sharp¬ 
ened  by  high  school  or  agricultural  college,  can  see 
that  the  man  who  produces  the  crop  doesn’t  get  the 
money,  and  without  exception  they  leave  for  where 
the  money  stops.  Every  tendency  and  every  law 
.seems  to  be  fixed  for  more  snaiis  and  less  hard 


bushel,  and  my  people  in  a  city  within  20  mile.s 
were  paying  the  same  price  per  peck.  I  have  seen 
apples  waste  or  go  to  the  stock  or  to  the  dry-house 
at  15  or  20  cents  a  bushel,  while  quotations  in  the 
cities  soon  went  to  -$5  a  barrel.  I  have  seen  peaches 
wa.ste  by  the  thousands  of  baskets,  while  thousands 
of  people  in  the  cities  think  they  are  a  luxury  of 
the  gods. 

At  present  the  farmers  are  working  and  hoping 
that  the  foreign  outlet  will  insure  fair  prices.  May 
the  good  I.ord  grant  them  prosperity.  If  the  time 
over  comes  when  the  farmer  is  not  a  driven  beast 


his  hat.  The  recent  census  gives  (iO  month  hands 
in  Schuyh'r  County.  This  is  lOo  less  than  one  year 
ago.  Thei'e  are  no  day  men  nor  any  other  hands  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  school  boys.  A  few  y(>ars  since  there 
were  quite  a  number  of  day  hands  who  helped  the 
farmers  in  Summer  and  woi-ked  in  the  sawmills  or 
trapped  in  Winter,  and  lived  better  than  many  a 
?5  man  does  today.  When  the  road  law  went  into 
effect  these  men  found  they  could  get  two  dollars 
for  eight  hours  of  loafing,  and  tlie  farmei's  had  to 
arrange  their  work  accordingly.  Tint  two  or  three 
months’  work  with  bad  weather  out  did  not  mean  a 
living  and  the.se  men  have  all  left  for  city  job.s. 
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woi’k.  until  in  a  cilsis  like  the  present  fhe  whole 
-system  bi-eaks  down,  and  these  same  i»eople  are  the 
ones  to  urge  the  farmers  in  the  name  of  patriotism 
to  work  harder  and  produce  more. 

I  do  not  think  a  man  who  follows  the  plow  can 
put  conditions  any  clearer  than  11.  W.  C.  in  the  last 
issue  of  'Tirn  11.  N.-Y.  Everyone  knows  that  there 
has  grown  up  around  every  little  shipping  station 
a  big  gang  of  cutthroats  who  .skin  the  farmer  for 
the  last  idckel.  At  the  other  end  a  hunch  fattens 
on  the  consumer.  I  have  never  heard  them  called 
pirates  before,  but  that  is  not  far  out  of  the  way. 
As  a  result  I  have  sold  potatoes  for  25  cents  a 


with  a  mortgage  and  other  debts  cracking  the  whip 
the  old  time  “take  what  you  can  get  and  pay  the 
other  fellow  his  price”  may  come  to  be  “tak('  it  or 
leave  it.”  Then  a  lot  of  city  people  will  reform  tlie 
buying  end  or  starve,  and  the  result  will  be  com¬ 
munity  dealing  on  both  ends.  n.  l.  h.viiiaway. 

Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  City  Farm  Worker  Talks 

I  would  like  to  give  you  tlie  experience  of  a  city 
man  and  wouhl-l)e  farmer  on  two  farms.  In  the 
Si)ring  of  1015  I  got  a  job  on  a  large  dairy  farm 
near  Cleveland,  O.  The  manager  promised  to  shift 
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me  around  so  I  could  learn  the  different  kinds  of 
work.  That  sounded  good. 

He  put  me  to  work  in  the  milk  house  and  dairy. 
My  hours  were  3..30  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  with  about  three 
hours  off  for  meals  and  sleep  during  that  time.  In 
the  hot  weather  I  was  up  at  3  a.  m,  so  as  to  get  ice 
out  of  the  icehouse  and  into  the  cooling  machine.  I 
got  .$.30  and  found.  l\Iy  bed  in  the  farm  boarding¬ 
house  (the  farm  employed  some  18  men)  was  a 
broken-down  cot,  that  sagged  in  the  middle,  lumpy 
mattress  and  a  decaj’ed  pillow.  In  warm  weather 
the  pillow  became  so  rank  I  threw  it  out.  Instead 
I  used  a  sack  which  I  tilled  with  Alfalfa  leaves 
which  I  got  on  the  floor  rf  the  feed  barn.  I  got 
a  day  off  every  month. 

Part  of  my  work  was  keeping  track  of  the  milk 
production  of  the  cows,  and  the  disposal  of  the 
milk.  This  farm  produced  nursery  milk  which  sold 
to  the  Telling  Bros.  Co.  for  .30c  a  gallon.  They 
were  then  feeding  about  .30  young  calves,  giving 
them  this  same  expensive  milk,  without  skimming 
it.  At  the  end  of  three  months,  I  had  become  thor¬ 
oughly  hardened  to  the  work  and  surroundings,  and 
began  to  look  around.  At  the  end  of  each  month  I 
made  up  a  report  of  the  milk  production  and  dis¬ 
posal,  which  was  sent  to  the  banker-owner  in  Cleve¬ 
land.  I  was  struck  by  the  large  quantity  of  milk  fed 
to  the  calves.  So  I  went  over  the  year’s  flgures  and 
found  that  by  substituting  ordinai*y  milk  from  some 
other  farmer,  selling  at  16c  a  gallon,  a  saving  of 
$1000  a  year  on  that  item  could  be  made.  I  care¬ 
fully  checked  my  figures  and  took  them  to  the 
manager.  I  showed  him  that  in  1915  they  could 
save  on  that  plan  between  $1200  and  $1500.  The 
manager  said  that  my  idea  was  good  and  practicable 
and  talked  it  over  with  the  college-gi’aduate  herds¬ 
man. 

According  to  city  standards,  a  worker  showing 
such  a  saving  would  be  entitled  to  a  raise.  Did  I 
get  it?  No decidedly  not.  They  kept  me  right 
on  the  same  old  job. 

Later  I  noticed  them  hauling  manure  and  piling 
it  in  the  open  along  a  road,  \inprotected,  so  it  could 
leach  and  burn.  The  manager  apparently  thought 
that  he’d  make  an  all-round  farmhand  of  me  by 
liri'plng  me  in  the  dairy,  so  I  quit  at  the  end  of  six 
monttig.  _  . 

I  came  to  Ne\r  York  and  got  a  job  with  a  truck 
farmer  on  Long  Island.  This  intelligent  man  woke 
you  at  five.  You  fed  the  stock  and  then  ate  break¬ 
fast.  Immediately  after  you  went  to  work,  right  on 
a  full  stomach  and  worked  hard.  At  noon  you  fed 
the  stock,  ate  and  immediately  went  to  work.  You 
w^ere  through  at  sunset.  The  farmhands  slept  in  a 
little  outhouse  with  a  leaky  roof.  The  beds  were 
also  filthy,  and  in  addition  full  of  bugs.  It  was 
early  September  and  very  hot.  He  paid  his  exper¬ 
ienced  help  $20  a  month  and  keep.  I  stayed  three 
days  and  quit,  because  he  worked  me^ju-st  a  little 
too  hard.  I  got  paid  50  cents  a  day  or  $l5  a  month. 

From  these  two  experiences  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  some  farmers  are  ignoramuses.  Now 
I  am  in  the  city,  a  clerk,  and  saving  my  .$6  a  week 
and  living  like  a  man  and  not  like  a  swine.  I’ve 
not  .vet  given  up  farming,  but  intend  to  save  enough 
to  buy  a  membership  in  a  cooperative  colony  at 
Llano,  Calif.,  where  1  shall  work  and  live  like  a 
man. 

My  opinion  is  that  most  farmers  would  better 
use  their  heads  moi’e.  They  could  do  better  if  they 
quit  working  individually ;  eight  to  ten  neighbors 
should  pool  their  land  and  equipment,  form  a  cor¬ 
poration  and  farm  on  a  big  scale.  They  could  then 
use  more  machinery,  more  efficiency.  They  could 
delegate  departments  to  individuals  and  specialize. 
Farmers  should  Avake  up  and  follow  city  methods 
of  Avorking. 

In  the  cities,  small  stores  cannot  compete  with 
the  department  stores.  Small  factories  are  not  as 
eflicient  as  big  ones.  Yes,  I  think  farmers  would 
better  realize  they  are  manufacturers  of  food  and 
folloAV  the  methods  of  manufacturers  of  steel,  cloth¬ 
ing  and  other  articles.  This  basic  idea,  I  believe,  I 
got  from  Herbert  Quick  or  Cobuim  of  Kansas. 

I  am  a  strong  young  fellow,  26,  and  if  any  farmer 
can  shOAV  me  decent  working  conditions,  and  good 
living  conditions,  Avhere  I  Avill  save  what  I  saA’e 
noAV,  I  Avill  grab  the  job  right  off.  If  he  Avill  ap¬ 
preciate  thought  about  my  work,  done  by  me,  he 
Avill  get  the  use  of  my  brains  too.  H.  w. 

B.  N.-Y. — One  trouble  Avith  H.  W.  is  that  he 
struck  the  wrong  kind  of  farmers.  He  could  find 
plenty  of  farms  AAdiere  he  could  get  just  as  good 
treatment  as  he  deserved.  The  large  farms,  run  by 
wealthy  men,  are  notoriously  unprofitable.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  men  Avho'  make  fortunes  in  the  city  fail 
when  they  try  to  apply  their  business  talents  to 
farming.  It  Avould  seem  as  if  their  experience  ought 
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to  silence  tho.se  who  criticize  farmers  for  their  lack 
of  business  methods,  for  these  great  business  men 
fail  when  they  try  to  apply  “business”  to  farming. 
The  fact  is  that  farming  without  full  capital  and 
etiuipment  requires  the  closest  figuring  and  the 
keenest  judgment  of  any  business  in  the  world,  but 
tbe  unfortunate  truth  is  that  most  of  the  “advisers” 
do  not  know  it. 


Side  Issues  on  a  Fruit  Farm 

ART  year  Ave  produced  the  two  blades  of  grass, 
and  as  a  result  Ave  cut  about  half  of  our  crop 
and  let  it  lie  on  the  ground,  as  it  didn’t  pay  to  make 
it  into  hay  and  market  it.  And  today  we  have  in 
the  baim  about  10  tons  of  choice  surplus  hay  that 
we  are  either  going  to  carry  over  or  draw  out  for 
mulching,  as  the  price  that  we  can  get  for  it  is  not 
equal  to  cost  of  pi*oduction.  Now  comes  the  ques¬ 
tion,  whether  or  not  Ave  .shall  try  to  produce  two 
kernels  of  wheat,  coim,  oats,  etc.? 

Yes,  by  all  means,  yes!  Patriotism  alone  de¬ 
mands  that  Ave  should  raise  all  the  foodstuffs  that 
we  possibly  can  this  year,  whether  it  pays  or  not. 
At  the  same  time  I  am  confident  that  all  food  pro¬ 
ducts  will  pay  Avell  if  they  can  be  properly  mar¬ 
keted.  Don’t  alloAv  crops  to  get  into  the  bands 
of  speculators  eaidy  in  the  year — or  better  still  not 
at  any  time.  And  I  believe  our  crops  can  be 
enormously  increa.sed  Avith  little  or  no  extra  help 
if  we  only  do  a  little  planning.  Our  own  plan  of 
campaign  is  this:  While  not  being  able  to  increase 
our  oat  acreage,  Ave,  instead,  harroAved  more  inten- 
siA’ely,  and  used  an  extra  100  pounds  of  fertilizer 
to  the  acre ;  this  Avill  undoubtedly  give  us  many 
more  bushels  for  sale.  Instead  of  planting  pota¬ 
toes  for  ourselves  alone,  Ave  put  in  enough  for  half 
a  dozen  or  more  families.  The  cultivation  and 
spraying  of  the  extra  planting  will  amount  to  very 
little,  while  the  time  required  for  digging  and  pick¬ 
ing  up  will  be  saved  somewhere  else.  We  shall 
also  raise  our  own  onions  and  beans,  Avhich  we  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  doing.  And  when  it  comes  to 
corn  Ave  are  going  to  plant  an  extra  five  acres,  and 
by  picking  the  corn  and  leaving  the  stalks  to  be 
rolled  down,  we  can  handle  the  15  aci’es  as  easily 
as  the  customary  io.  This  is  the  “bit”  that  Ave 
propose  to  do  on  a  fruit  farm  of  less  than  100  acres, 
Avhere  the  I’aising  of  grain  occupies  a  very  .second¬ 
ary  place,  and  the  “bit”  looks  absurdly  insignificant, 
but  if  only  five  hundred  thousand  others  will  do 
the  same  thing,  it  Avould  make  the  grand  total  of 
over  half  a  billion  bushels  of  surplus  products  for 
OAir  Allies  or  others  Avho  might  need  them.  And 
that  amount,  according  to  several  statements  I  have 
seen,  would  be  far  more  than  is  required.  As  to 
the  employment  of  green  city  help  in  harvest  or  at 
any  time,  there  is  not  one  in  ten  who  is  worth  his 
board,  Avith  perhaps  the  one  exception  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  picking  fruit.  harvey  losee. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Nux  Vomica  and  Chicken  Hawks 

We  are  told  by  a  neighbor  that  feeding  nux  vomica  to 
young  chicks  would  keep  the  lice  from  them,  and  should 
a  hawk  carry  any  away  that  it  would  kill  the  haAvk. 
What  do  you  think  about  it,  and  would* it  be  safe  to 
feed  to  the  chicks?  W.  z. 

Farmington,  Del. 

E  have  had  30  or  40  letters  like  the  above  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  season,  and  we  hardly  knoAV  how 
to  reply  to  them  so  as  to  be  entirely  fair  to  the 
subject  It  is  common  belief  all  through  the  Gulf 
States  that  haAvks  can  be  and  are  destroyed  by 
feeding  nux  vomica  for  a  period  of  time  to 
chickens.  This  is  on  the  theory  that  the  nux 
vomica  Avill  not  be  poisonous  to  the  poultry,  but 
that  it  Avill  make  their  flesh  x)oisonous  to  the 
hawk.  We  know  of  a  number  of  parties  who 
practice  this  plan  regularly.  They  simply  mix  a 
good  quantity  of  the  nux  vomica  in  Avith  the  chicken 
feed.  They  seem  to  be  unable  to  tell  us  just  how 
much  they  use.  One  man  says  he  mixes  in  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  the  nux  vomica,  and  then  puts  in  some 
more  for  good  measure.  Used  in  ordinary  amounts 
it  does  not  seem  to  do  any  harm  to  the  chickens^ 
After  a  Aveek  or  10  days  of  feeding,  tbe  chickens 
are  turned  loose,  or  several  of  them  are  purposely 
put  out  in  sight  of  tbe  haAvks,  Avhich  pounce  upon 
them  and  carry  them  off.  These  Southern  farmers 
insist  that  tbe  hawk  never  comes  back,  and  thus 
they  argue  that  the  nux  vomica  must  have  killed 
him. 

We  are  also  told  that  much  the  same  tfling  is 
quietly  practiced  in  preventing  coloi’ed  thieves  from 
stealing  bogs.  The  nux  vomica  is  fed  to  the  hogs 
for  a  week  or  so,  and  then  they  are  turned  out  to 
range.  It  is  claimed  that  if,  shortly  after  this  feed¬ 
ing,  the  pig  is  slaughtered  and  eaten,  the  eater 
thereof  becomes  so  sick  that  he  quits  pork  for  a 
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long  time.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  slaughter  tbe 
hogs  for  home  con.sumption  for  several  weeks  after 
giving  up  feeding  the  nux  vomica.  The  theory  of 
this  practice  is  that  certain  animals  are  immune 
to  the.se  poisons,  while  others  are  not.  Thus  the 
Southern  farmers  believe  that  chickens  and  pigs  can 
Avithstand  the  effects  of  the  drug,  while  hawks,  cats 
and  some  other  creatures  are  killed  by  it.  It  is  not 
thought  that  croAvs,  being  largely  vegetable  eaters, 
W'ould  be  seriously  affected — but  this  nux  A’omica 
treatment  is  suggested  for  cats  which  .steal  small 
chicks. 

There  is  no  use  denying  the  fact  that  these 
Southern  farmers  fully  believe  in  this  treatment. 
They  practice  it  quite  freely  and  the  belief  surely 
does  not  die  out.  There  is  another  plan  of  mixing 
strychnine  in  lard  or  butter  and  smearing  it  over 
tbe  head  and  neck  of  a  good-.sized  chicken.  Then 
the  chicken  is  left  out  for  the  haivks  to  catch. 

We  have  heard  so  much  about  this  nux  vomica 
treatment  that  AA-e  submitted  the  evidence  to  Dr. 
H.  M.  Pearl  and  other  poultry  experts.  They  do  not 
consider  the  evidence  sufficient.  Hoav  do  you  know 
the  nux  vomica  kills  the  haAvk?  they  ask.  He  may 
not  come  back  for  more  chickens,  but  that  is  no 
proof  that  he  Avas  poisoned.  Until  a  chicken  is  fed 
on  the  nux  vomica,  and  then  fed  to  a  haAvk  in  con¬ 
finement  and  tbe  haAvk’s  Imdy  analyzed,  the  scien¬ 
tific  men  Avill  not  admit  Avhat  thousands  of  Southern 
farmers  claim  is  as  plain  as  daylight.  So,  there  Ave 
rest.  We  do  not  feel  like  urging  the  “remedy”  in 
vieAv  of  what  the  learned  men  say — yet  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Southern  farmers  believe  that  charging 
the  chicken  Avith  nux  A^omica  is  more  deadly  to  a 
haAvk  than  charging  the  old  gun  with  poAvder  and 
shot. 


Utilizing  Carcasses  on  the  Farm 

A  man  in  this  vicinity  has  the  use  of  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  carcasses  each  year,  and  he  is  at  a  loss 
how  to  get  these  in  condition  to  use  for  fertilizer.  It 
Avould  be  necessary  according  to  my  ideas  thoroughly  to 
cook  these  before  using  them,  or  there  would  be  a  big 
chance  of  spreading  disea.se  over  the  farm.  At  the 
pre.sent  time  he  knoAvs  Avhere  he  can  procure  a  grinding 
machine  Avhich  Avill  care  for  about  lOflO  pounds  per 
day.  I  should  be  glad  to  secure  any  information  pos¬ 
sible  in  I’egard  to  this  matter.  One  method  that  has 
been  used  is  that  of  composting  the  carcasses  after 
they  had  been  cut  up  by  using  plenty  of  quicklime  or 
gypsum  to  cause  ready  decay.  h.  t.  j. 

NeAvport,  Vt. 

E  liaA^e  often  explained  about  this  matter  of 
Avoi'king  up  carcasses  on  the  farm.  Where 
the  animals  have  not  been  condemned  for  con¬ 
tagious  diseases,  the  most  economical  plan  is  to  use 
the  lean  meat  for  feeding,  extract  the  fat  separate¬ 
ly,  and  Avork  up  the  Ava.ste  as  a  fertilizer.  There  are 
some  diseases  Avhich  Avould  unfit  the  carcasses  for 
Avork  of  this  sort,  but  animals  which  have  been 
killed  or  died  through  accident,  and  are  free  from 
contagious  disease,  may  Avell  be  fed  out.  The  most 
necbssary  thing  is  a  steam  heater  or  A'at.  Some 
farmers  use  a  large  kettle.  Others  make  a  stout 
vat  or  plant  and  run  a  coil  of  steam  into  it,  or  force 
the  steam  in  through  a  pipe.  After  cleaning  the 
carcass  is  cut  up  into  chunks;  these  are  put  into 
the  vat  Avith  .sufficient  water  and  cooked  Ainder  high 
steam  pressure.  The  fat  rises  to  the  surface  and 
can  be  skimmed  off  at  intervals.  This  gives  a  .suit¬ 
able  fat  for  soap-making,  or  grease.  The  high- 
pressure  cooking  separates  the  meat  from  the  bone. 
In  .some  cases  this  meat  is  taken  out  and  put  into 
large  cans  which  are  cooked  and  sealed  much  like 
the  meat  preserved  by  home  canning.  This  thor¬ 
oughly  cooked  meat  can  be  used  for  poultry  feed,  or 
kept  to  be  fed  to  hogs  during  warm  Aveather.  The 
chunks  of  meat  saved  in  this  way  may  be  cooked 
into  a  thick  soup,  along  Avith  small  potatoes,  turnips 
or  other  vegetables,  Avith  enough  cornmeal  to  make 
a  thick  mush.  This  makes  a  good  substantial  feed 
for  hogs  and  AAiiere  the  carcasses  can  be  obtained 
cheaply  it  makes  an  economical  ration.  The  bones 
after  steaming  thoroughly  are  broken  up  with  a 
sledge  and  run  through  a  bone  mill,  which  crushes 
or  grinds  them  fine  enough  for  use  as  a  fertilizt 
Rome  of  the  larger  bones  are  worth  more  for  .se' 
ing  to  manufacturers  for  making  buttons  or  knit 
handle.s.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  this  class  ol 
bone  now,  and  it  AAmuld  probably  pay  better  to  sell 
these  bones  for  such  pui’poses  rather  than  to  try  to 
cru.sh  them.  The  softer  bones  may  be  crushed  quite 
easily  in  a  bone  mill.  It  is  probably  better  to  cook 
and  feed  the  lean  meat  and  separate  the  grea.«e. 
rather  than  to  try  to  AAmrk  these  items  up  for  fer¬ 
tilizer.  The  manufacturers  use  sulphuric  acid  for 
cutting  or  dissolving  the  bone,  but  we  Avould  never 
advise  the  use  of  this  poAverful  acid  in  ordinary 
farm  Avork.  Condemned  animals  are  burned  with 
quicklime  spread  over  them.  After  a  time  the  bones 
may  be  taken  up,  steamed  and  crushed  in  the  bone 
grinder. 
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The  Home  Canner :  A  Life  Saver 

What  It  Means  on  the  Farm 
TILIZINn  THF  ST’RPT.rs.— On  every  well- 
equipped  fruit  or  vesetuble  farm  of  the  future 
will  be  found  a  borne  caniier.  tluit  will  be  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  the  sales  department.  The  canner  will 
furnish  a  market  in  reseiwe  that  can  be  utilized  at 
.any  time  to  take  care  of  any  surplus  that  may  pre- 
>ent  itself  at  unexpected  times,  oi-  when  the  market 
is  weak  from  the  fact  that  all  .growers  have  offered 
their  products  at  the  same  time,  or  that  consumers 
from  some  cajirice  have  failed  to  consume  the  ex- 
])ected  amounts.  Without  a  home  canner  to  utilize 
the  surplus  the  sales  department  is  presented  with 
the  problem  of  sacrificing  profits  by  cutting  prices, 
nr  leaving  the  produce  on  the  vines  or  trees  to  spoil, 
.and  thus  occasion  a  loss.  Rut  with 
a  home  canner  in  reserve  a  nnu  ket  is 
always  available,  a  market  Avhich. 
while  perhaps  not  offering  the  very 
highest  prices,  nevertheless  is  a  gond 
market  from  the  fact  that  the  fruit 
and  vegetables  pre.seuted  are  market¬ 
ed  at  home  in  bulk,  no  fancy  packages 
being  required.  The  grower  also 
knows  in  advance  what  he  is  to  re¬ 
ceive  for  the  fimits,  because  he  knows 
how  much  material  is  required  for  a 
certain  number  of  cans,  and  Avhat 
lirice  he  can  get  for  the  same,  so  he  is 
never  worried  about  the  uncertain¬ 
ties  of  the  returns,  as  he  is  when 
shii>ping  perishable  goods  to  distant 
markets,  i^o  the  home  canner  when 
added  to  the  sales  dei)artment  is  a 
woi-ry  dispeller,  and  also  a  backbone 
maker,  from  the  fact  that  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  its  mere  presence  and  av.iil- 
ability  give.s  backbone  to  the  sales 
manager,  so  that  he  will  be  a  little 
more  courageous  and  more  ai>t  to  ask 
a  stifCer  price  than  he  otherwi-^e 
would,  Avere  there  no  canner  t"  fall 
back  upon  should  he  strike  a  congest¬ 
ed  market. 

A  11  MLR  IN  RAD  WKATHJIU.— 
q'he  home  canner  helps  again  from 
the  fact  that  it  can  be  set  to  work  at 
an.v  time  should  the  Aveather  turn  out 
to  be  unfaA’orable  for  shipping. 

Many  times,  right  in  the  height  of 
the  straAvherry  or  raspberry  sea.son, 
there“AVill  come  a  spell  of  several 
days  in  Avhich  it  is  almo.st  impos.sible 
to  get  the  fimit  picked,  and  Avhen  it 
is  i-icked  it  is  so  soft  and  damp  that 
one  does  not  dare  to  ship  it  for  fear 
it  will  arrive  at  its  destiuatbui  soft 
and  unsalable.  When  a  rainy  spell 
<omes  the  pos.se.ssor  of  a  home  cau- 
ner  does  not  worry  so  much,  for  he 
knows  that  AvhencA'er  the  luckers  care 
to  work  he  can  market  the  goods  at 
home  by  placing  them  in  the  cans. 

riTLIZING  SOFl^  FRUIT.— The 
fruit  may  be  too  soft  to  make  a  first- 
giade  article  for  des.sert  for  family 
use.  for  AA'hich  trade  a  firm  article  is 
itMpiired.  and  which  is  packed  in  pint 
l  ans  mostly,  but  if  too  .soft  for  this 
fancy  trade  the  soft  fruit  may  be 
l)acked  in  gallon  cans  tind  sold  to  the 
pie-make r.s,  or  stored  away  for  Win¬ 
ter  work  to  be  made  into  .jams  during 
ibe  Winter  sea.son.  Jams  are  mostly 
iii.ide  in  Vrinter  from  goods  that  are 
p.icked  in  gallon  or  larger  cans  dur¬ 
ing  Summer.  Nearly  10  pints  of 
raspl»eri-ies  or  strawberries  may  be 
packed  in  a  gallon  can,  and  in  this 
\\  i\y  a  lot  of  goods  may  l)e  taken  care 
"f  in  a  very  short  time  on  a  bu-sy  Summer  day.  In 
M'inter,  when  time  is  not  so  valuable,  the  cans  are 
"pened  and  the  contents  poured  in  a  copper  pan 
with  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pound  of  fruit,  and 
cooked  down  into  preserves  or  jams,  i>oured  into 
glass  jar.s,  covered  with  paraffin  wax,  capped,  la¬ 
beled  and  placed  on  the  market.  The  can  is  not 
destroyed,  as  the  same  tool  that  .solders  the  top  on 
in  Summer  A\dll  unsolder  the  same  to])  in  Winter, 
and  after  the  contents  are  emptied  the  can  can  be 
washed,  sterilized,  dried  and  stored  aAvay  for  the 
Aiext  season. 

desirable  WINTER  WORK.— This  making  of 
jams  and  preserves  adds  a  uoav  iiulusti-y  to  the  farm 
and  provides  work  in  Winter,  so  that  a  man  may 
well  be  kept  through  the  entire  year.  Avhere  other¬ 
wise  he  Avould  have  to  be  di.scharged  in  the  Fall 
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beeau.se  of  the  fact  that  the  Winter  months  on 
many  fruit  farms  aio  so  very  unproductive  that  the 
fruit  groAver  cannot  afl’ord  to  pay  a  man  to  lie  idle 
during  the  Winter.  Ry  ad<Ung  the  jam  de])artment 
to  the  farm  AA’ork  is  i)rovi(led  in  Winter  that  ma.A' 
be  done  on  stormy,  cold  or  windy  da.A's,  ami  on 
jiloa.sant  days  the  outside  Avork  may  be  done  oti  the 
farm,  .so  that  an  extra  man  or  two  ma.v  be  proAuded 
Avith  Avork  tlu'  entii'e  season.  Thus  a  good  man  may 
be  kei»t  for  years.  Avhere  Avithout  the  home  canner 
to  provide  this  extra  Avork  the  groAver  aa'ouUI  lun-e  to 
let  the  goo<l  man  quit  in  the  Fall  for  Avant  of  remun¬ 
erative  AA'ork.  Avith  the  result  that,  in  the  Spring, 
Avhen  the  groAA’or  goes  for  the  good  Avorker,  he  finds 
he  cannot  be  obtained,  having  another  ^nd  better 
position  Avhich  offers  Avork  the  ye.ar  round. 

SATURDAY’S  PICKING.— In  addition  to  the  help 


that  is  given  by  the  canner  in  a  wet  .season  is  the 
help  that  is  given  by  marketing  the  Saturday’s 
picking.s.  The  disposal  of  this  day’s  picking  is  a 
problem  that  always  confronts  the  groAver  and  ship¬ 
per.  Fourth  of  .July  presents  the  same  problem. 
Ihspecially  is  this  so  in  ra.spberry  season.  Avhen  the 
Fourth  comes  on  Saturday  or  Monday.  Hoav  many 
times  has  the  grower  seen  his  berries  soften  and 
AA'aste  because  there  Avas  no  market  in  AA’hich  to 
dispose  of  the  goods,  as  all  stores  are  closed  the  tAvo 
da.A's,  both  Sunday  and  the  holiday.  With  the  can¬ 
ner  there  is  no  need  to  Avorry,  as  the  pickers  can 
keep  right  on  Avith  work,  and  the  canner  Avill  take 
care  of  the  fruit  as  fa.st  as  picked. 

CATCH  CROPS. — Another  valuable  feature  pro- 
A'ided  by  the  canner  is  that  Avhich  comes  from  the 
fact  that  a  home  market  is  furnished  for  several 


catch  crops  that  the  fruit  groAvcr  may  raise  among 
his  newl.v-.set  plants.  In  groAving  strawberrie.s,  in 
nnui.v  cases  the  first  year  a  catch  crop  of  tomatoes, 
string  beiuis  or  SAveet  corn  can  he  groAvn  between 
the  I’ows.  or  the  plants  in  the  roAV,  but  in  many 
cases  there  is  no  m.-irket  aA-ailable  for  this  cla.ss  of 
products.  The  canner  provides  this  market.  In 
straAvberry  groAving,  after  the  vines  are  turned  un¬ 
der.  Avhon  the  picking  is  finished,  the  best  crop  that 
can  be  groAvu  is  a  crop  of  Refugee  string  beans,  as 
this  crop  Avill  produce  an  abundance  of  pods  before 
frost,  and  the.se  vines  aaTicu  turned  under  Avill  add 
a  great  deal  of  fertility  to  the  soil.  Rut  the  late 
crop  of  fresh  string  beans  comes  at  a  time  Avheii 
there  is  not  much  demand  in  the  market,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  straAvbcrry  groAver  is  disbarred  from 
growing  this  best  .second  crop.  Rut  aaTOi  a  canner 
the  market  is  provided  at  home  and 
the  crop  may  be  added  to  the  money 
catch  crop  of  the  farm. 

AN  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM.— 
Another  advantage  the  canner  offers 
to  the  sales  department  of  the  fruit 
farm  is  the  fact  that  it  may  be  made 
a  great  advertising  medium.  Every 
can  of  fruit  or  A'Cgetables  that  le.tves 

the  farm  Avill  have  to  be  labeled  Avith 
\ 

a  label  containing  the  name  of  the 
article  that  is  in  the  can,  and  the 
name  and  address  of  the  man  can¬ 
ning  the  same.  Labels  on  fruit  and 
vegetable  cans  are  made  to  covei*  the 
entire  cans  except  the  ends,  the  label 
being  Avrapped  about  the  can  Avith  the 
ends  of  the  labels  pasted  Avhere  the.v 
OA'crlji]).  This  label  offers  the  l>est 
advertising  medium  in  the  Avorld  for 
the  up-to-date  groAver.  A  label 
around  a  one-quart  can  is  perhaps 
1.3  inches  long  and  neaidy  fiA'e  inches 
bi’oad.  A  portion  of  the  label  or  one- 
half  of  the  can  will  do  to  tell  of  the 
variety  of  fruit,  AA’here  and  by  Avhom 
packed,  and  the  entire  other  half  of 
the  label  can  be  used  to  advertise  the 
fimit  farm  from  AA'hich  the  goods 
come.  In  a  space  six  by  fiA-e  inches 
a  great  deal  may  be  said.  A  person 
can  tell  of  all  the  varieties  of  fre.sh 
fruits  and  A'egetables  he  groAvs,  how 
they  are  produced,  the  care  given  to 
secure  high  quality,  the  careful  at¬ 
tention  given  to  their  packing  and 
Avhere  they  can  be  procured.  This 
advertising  in  a  year  Avill  amount  to 
many  dollars  AA'orth  of  benefit.  If  .a'ou 
care  to  go  a  little  farther  you  may 
have  a  picture  taken  of  a  can  of 
.Amur  goods,  and  an  electimtype  made, 
so  that  on  your  envelopes  or  letter¬ 
heads  you  may  display  a  cut  of  your 
canned  products. 

PROVIDING  RACKBONK.  —  But 
perhaps  the  greatest  benefit  the 
OAvnership  of  a  canner  confers  upon 
the  fruit  farm  is  that  Avhich  I  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  first  part  of  this  article 
— the  fact  that  it  gives  the  salesman 
‘'backbone"  so  that  he  has  nerve  to 
hold  out  again.st  the  reports  of  over¬ 
supply  and  loAV  prices  Avhen  he  goes 
to  market  Wlien  a  buyer  come.s 
along  and  says :  "The  market  i.s 
glutted  and  people  are  not  purcha.s- 
ing,  .so  you  will  have  to  .sell  cheap," 
the  s.ile.sman  Avho  oavus  a  canner  Avill 
ansAver:  "All  right,  my  goods  go  back 
home  to  be  packed  in  the  cans,  Avhere 
I  can  hold  them  until  you  will  pay 
my  price.”  And  Avhen  this  reply  has 
been  given  to  the  buyers  a  feAV  times 
the.v  begin  to  see  a  great  light,  and 
.suddenly  discover  that  no  surplus  or  oversupply 
e.xist.s,  and  immediately  begin  to  buy  at  the  pro¬ 
ducer’s  price,  so  that  instead  of  having  to  take  his 
goods  back  home  he  will  find  that  he  has  to  make 
an  extra  trip  to  supply  the  hungry  buyei’s. 

C.  O.  AVARI'ORl). 


Soy  Beans  in  New  York 

HE  picture  .shoAAu  at  Fig.  299  was  sent  us  b.v 
Earle  W.  Gage,  of  Cdiautauqua  County,  N.  V. 
It  illustrates  a  field  of  So.a'  beans  groAA'u  in  that  lo¬ 
cality,  .giA’ing  .some  Ilea  of  the  great  pjmfusion  of 
forage  supplied  b.A'  this  crop.  The  So.v  bean  is  a  u.se- 
ful  crop  for  .soiling  cattle;  it  Avorks  Avell  Avith  corn  in 
.silage:  and  Avheu  dried  makes  hay  readily  eaten  by 
cattle. 


A  Pansy  Border  with  Peony  Background.  Fig.  298 


Soy  Beans  in  Western  New  York.  Fig.  299 


Onion  Bulbs  Shrunken  by  Smut  Fungus.  Fig.  300.  See  next  page 
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Onion  Smut  Disease 

The  Wisconsin  Station  has  been  giving 
some  time  to  the  study  of  the  “onion 
smut”  disease.  This  trouble  is  quite 
serious  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  es¬ 
pecially  in  districts  where  it  has  gained 
a  strong  footing.  ►Sulphur  has  been  rec¬ 
ommended  but  is  now  not  generally  used 
we  believe. 

The  work  of  Prof.  Walker  in  Wisconsin 
.seems  to  show  that  formalin  may  be  used 
on  the  seed,  and  proved  about  as  effective 
as  in  the  control  of  smut  of  .seed  oats. 
J.iquid  distributors  ai*e  connected  with  the 
seed  drill  when  the  onions  are  planted 
and  this  permits  a  trickle  of  the  formalin 
.solution  to  pass  down  upon  the  seed  as 
it  goes  into  the  .soil.  About  one  ounce 
of  the  formalin  to  one  gallon  of  the  water 
would  be  used.  The  expenses  of  .$2  for 
the  formalin  and  .$2  for  extra  labor  in 
these  experiments  gave  an  increased  yield 
of  about  00%  which  meant  something 
like  an  increased  crop  in  value  of  .$100 
jier  acre.  The  picture  at  Fig.  .‘100,  page 


747,  shows  at  the  right  an  onion  bulb 
from  treated  seed.  The  other  bulbs  show 
how  the  smut  fungus  produces  shrunken 
bulbs  and  consequent  los.s. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 


APPLES  AND  GARDEN  TRUCK  IN  MODERATE 
SUPPLY. 

Although  demand  is  not  very  brisk, 
most  of  our  native  stuff  holds  its  price 
<iuite  well  because  the  supply  is  light. 
It  is  either  the  end  of  the  season  or  the 
beginning,  in  many  lines,  and  the  sea.son 
here  has  been  cold  and  backward.  Near¬ 
by  outdoor  truck  did  not  come  in  any 
<iuantity  until  the  very  last  of  May, 
which  was  all  the  better  for  the  growers 
of  hothouse  crops.  Old  beet.s,  carrots, 
etc.,  held  high  levels  to  the  last,  but  are 
done  except  a  few  belated  lots  from  cold 
storage.  Native  rhubarb  is__down  to  50c 
per  box ;  asparagus,  $3.50 ;  spinach, 
$1.50 ;  lettuce,  $1.25 ;  radishes,  $2 ;  dan¬ 
delions,  60c ;  parsley,  60c  per  box.  Hot-  j 
house  tomatoes  are  20c  lb.  Southern  i 
onions  have  been  in  liberal  receipt.  | 
Florida  beans  look  surprisingly  well,  ow-  j 
ing  to  cool  weather  and  airy  crate  pack¬ 
age.,  Much  truck  is  coming  from  the  i 
Carolinas  now  and  some  from  Virginia. 
Apples  are  mostly  small  lots  from  cold 
storage  and  the  market  is  not  interesting. 
Demand  is  slow  and  prices  about  the 
same  as  lately.  It  has  been  a  fairly 
satisfactory  year  for  dealers,  and  the 
stock  is  thought  to  have  sold  as  well  as 
could  be  expected,  considering  its  low 
average  of  color  and  appearance.  .South¬ 
ern  strawberries  are  not  very  good  yet 
and  most  of  them  sell  below  15e  per 
quart.  The  field  bean  trade  is  quiet,  but 
holders  insist  on  full  prices  and  are  not 
urging  sales. 

^rucu  POOR  BUTTER,  YET  FAIR  DEMAND. 

\  ‘.le  backward  season  greatly  delayed 
the  coming  of  full  grass  butter,  and_  re¬ 
ceipts  of  any  kind  have  been  rather  light 
all  the  'Spring.  .Supplies  are  kept  sold  up 
closely  so  far.  The  price  holds  persist¬ 
ently  around  40  cents  and  has  not  var¬ 
ied  greatly  .since  the  Spring  drop  to  near 
that  level  for  tub  creamery  extras.  Said 
Green  &  Co. :  “The  poor  quality  of  the 
early  butter  seems  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  good  feed  in  the  backward  pastures, 
forcing  the  cows  to  eat  weed.s  and  strong 
flavored  Avild  plants.  The  market  is  im¬ 
proving,  with  extras  quoted  at  40i/4c,  but 
there  is  not  much  grading  above  first, 
but  quality  is  growing  better  every  day.” 

EGGS  WELL  SOLD. 

Supplies  of  nearby  and  Ea.stern  eggs 
are  about  equal  to  demand.  There  is  no 
accumulation  of  stock  and  the  price 
shows  a  tendency  upward,  although 
changes  in  quotations  have  been  slight. 
Nearbys  .bring  40c  or  better,  and  be.st 
Western,  37c,  packed  for  cold  storage. 
The  storage  demand  has  been  pex’sistent, 
the  cool  weather  the  last  of  May  allow¬ 
ing  many  belated  buyers  to  get  stock 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  a  good 


many  who  had  waited  in  vain  for  low 
prices,  seixed  the  chance  to  buy  as  best 
they  could.  A  spell  of  continued  hot 
weather  might  bring  prices  down,  but 
at  the  exjxense  of  quality,  and  .Tune  stored 
eggs  as  a  rule  are  not  much  of  a  success. 

POULTRY  IN  STEADY  POSITION, 

The  general  poultry  market  is  in  a 
well-balanced  condition  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand,  S,  L.  Burr  sums  it  up  as  follows: 
“Keceipts  of  live  poultry  are  light.  Live 
fowls  are  24c  to  25c ;  live  broilers.  30c 
to  32c ;  old  roo.sters,  10c.  I  see  little 
prospect  of  change  for  weeks  to  come,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  broiler  supply  should 
steadily  increase.  Dressed  fowls  choice 
are  27c  to  28c,  and  inferior  23c  to  24c; 
broiler  chickens  are  35c  to  40c ;  and  roast¬ 
ing  chickens,  .32c  to  35c,  if  large  and 
fancy.” 

LIGHT  SUPPLY  OF  MEATS. 

Choice  veals  bring  18c  to  20c  and  not 
so  many  are  coming  now.  Spring  lambs 
are  scarce  and  high  at  25c  to  26c  lb., 
while  heax-y  hothouse  lambs  sell  at  $10 
each.  Country  dressed  hogs  hold  around 
19c.  Choice,  heavy  Western  beef  is  17c 
and  light  cow  beef  15  cents. 

LIVE  STOCK  MOSTLY  HIGHER. 

Beef  animals  have  been  in  brisk  de¬ 
mand  at  Brighton  the  past  week  at  strong 
piices.  Fancy  oxen  and  steers  reached 
11c  to  12c;  and  fair  to  good,  9c  to  10c. 
Bulls  ranged  from  6^/^  to  9c,  and  these 
are  in  demand  by  makers  of  sausage  and 
hamburg.  Discarded  dairy  cows  sold 
around  7c.  and  those  of  common  size  are 
being  bought  up  in  the  country  at  $40  to 
$.5.5  each.  Heavy  young  cows  sell  in 
Brighton  at  8  to  9e.  Old,  battered  cows, 
very  thin,  are  classed  as  “bolognas”  and 
worth  about  6c  now.  Calves  are  high, 
fancv  ones  selling  at  14c,  and  lot  ship¬ 
ments  of  various  grades  at  about  1.3c. 
Fancy  lambs  are  very  scarce  and  quoted 
at  about  14c.  Sheep  range  close  to  10c. 
The  recent  top  of  the  hog  market  is 
16 %c,  but  poorer  ones  sold  at  10c.  Al¬ 
though  the  price  of  hogs  and  hog  products 
has  been  high,  the  kill  at  the  Boston  dis¬ 
trict  has  been  larger  so  far  than  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year,  but 
exports  by  Boston  ])ork  packers  during 
the  five  months  amounted  to  over  $3,000,- 
0(.M).  Milch  cows  at  Brighton  hold  at  firm 
values,  ranging  from  about  $.50  for  com¬ 
mon  ones  to  .$100  or  moi'e  for  large,  young 
cows  looking  able  to  yield  two  cans  (17 
quarts)  per  day.  G.  B.  F. 


Bran  Is  selling  at  .SS.'iO;  nikWlings,  .S2.tX>; 
eoni,  ?1.70;  oats,  70c;  eggs,  30c;  butter,  38c  to 
40c. ;  potatoes,  S2.40.  Winter  wheat  suffered 
from  ice,  and  averages  but  GO  per  cent,  of  a 
eroi)  in  tills  section.  Spring  work  is  well 
along,  as  there  was  ver.v  little  stormy  weather 
to  hinder.  Tlie  excessive  cold  and  winds  have 
cheeked  all  early  growths.  J.  A.  B. 

Union  Co.,  Pa. 


More  Grain  for  the 
Farmer;MoreProfits 
fortheThresherman 

The  Red  River  Special  saves 
the  farmer’s  high  priced 
grain — and  saves  the  thresher- 
man’stime.  It  beats  out  the  grain. 
Most  threshers  wait  for  the  grain 
to  drop  out.  The  big  cylinder, 
the  “Man  Behind  the  Gun”  and 
the  beating  shakers  do  the  work 
just  as  you  would  do  it  by  hand. 
Write  for  literature  on  the 

Rod  River 
Special 

If  you  are  a  thresherman,  learn 
how  you  can  get  the  big  money¬ 
making  runs.  Crowd  more  bush¬ 
els  into  the  day’s  work— more 
good  jobs  into  the  season’s  run. 
If  you  want  a  thresher  for  your 
own  use,  learn  about  our  Junior 
Red  River  Special,  the  small 
thresher  built  with  the  efficiency  of  big 
high  power  machines.  Hook  it  to  youi 
tractor  or  gasoline  engine.  Saves  the 
grain  like  the  Red  River  Special.  Makes 
home  threshing  pay.  Built  for  long  serv¬ 
ice— has  large,  strong  shafts, wide  belts, 
strong  frame.  It  saves  the  farmers 
thresh  bill.  Write 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co. 

In  Continuous  Business  Since  1848 

Builders  Exclusively  of  Red  River  fecial 
Threshers.  Wind  Stackers.  F^er^  Steam 
Traction  Engines  and  Oil  •  Gas  Tractors 

Battle  Creek  Michigan 
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INOCU-  CfWr  U  tr  A  XTC  and  double 
LATE  ijtJ  I  r>r!y2\l>  OTHE  CROP 

INOCULATING  BACTERIA  for  ALFALFA,  CLOVER 

BEANS,  PEAS,  V  E  T  C  H,  all  LEGUMES 

50  cts.  PER  ACRE,p^2tL6  ACRES,  $2 

30-page  book  on  LEGUME  GROWING,  FREE. 

THE  EGGERT  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Canton,  Ohio 


Sure,  I  Use 

HAVGLiNE  OIL 

ein,w4.eA.T.orr. 

*‘/f  makes  a  difference** 

Tve  found  that  correct  lubrication 
is  the  smallest  item  of  expense  in 
running  my  auto  and  my  tractor. 

But  it’s  the  best  insur¬ 
ance  against  wear  and 
depreciation. 


Unbian  3l^efining  Companj> 

Intorporateb 
NEW  YORK 

Producers  and  Refinets  of  Petroleum 


I  buy  all  my  Havoline 
in  5-gallon  cans.  The 
sealed  containerisproof 
of  uniform  quality,  full 
quantity,  no  waste,  no 
dirt,  and  all-Havoline 

Oil. 


MAKE  YOUR  AUTOMOBILE 
WORK  AND  EARN  FOR  YOU 

Wifli  a  Bee  Bee  Bulley  yon  can  do  it. 

Atfai-li  tlie  1‘ce  l!ee  I’nlley  to  the  rear  wheel 
of  yonr  antomobile.  It  lits  an.v  car.  Simply 
jack  np  tlie  rear  wheels  and  attacli  the  pulley. 
A  wrench  and  a  jack  are  the  onl.v  tools  neces¬ 
sary.  It  can  be  done  in  two  mimites. 

Yonr  antomobile  with  a  Bee  Bee  I’nlley  will 
do  all  that  a  Gas  Ensiiie  will  do,  such  a.s  ensil¬ 
age  entting,  shredding,  grinding,  sawing  W’ood, 
running  separator,  )mmp  and  washing  macliine. 
Ih  fact,  it  will  do  your  hard  work  and  do  it 
easily  and  quickly. 

It  is  fully  guaranteed.  Its  cost  is  $12.00 
F.  O.  B.  I'actory.  .  I’rompt  shipments  always. 
Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

lleuch  and  Dromgold  Co.  have  been  making  good 
agricnltnral  imidements  for  over  lialf  a  century, 
which  is  proof  that  our  guarantee  is  absolute. 

HENCH  &  DROMGOLD  CO. 

Dept.  R.,  York,  Pa. 


Millions  of  Fruit  Trees 


Everyone  genuine  Harrison-grrown, 
robust,  healthy*  true-to-name  and 
budded  from  bearing  OTchardB^ 
Backed  oy  more  than  / 

25  years*  f rult-firrowinflf  and 
fjursery  axperienco.  Apples,  peaches, 
pears,  plums,  cherries  and  small  fruits. 

Also  full  line  of  ornamentals.  Write  to* 
day  for  J917  Fruit  Guide— /rcc.  "Largest 
growers  of  fruit  trees  In  the  world.  *^* 

HanriioBt*  Nurseries,  Box  14  Berlin,  M4. 


f  Early  Vegetable  Plants^ 

BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS  PREPAID 
Cabba^,  Tomato.  Beet.  Cauliflower.  Lettuce.  Celery, 
Sweet  Potato.  Pepper.  Eggplants,  l^arprc  or  small  lota. 
First  class  plants  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Also 

Strawberry  Plants 

The  bWt  profitable  varieties — early*  mid-season,  late  and 
everbeanng;  and  the  best)  varieties  of  Raspberr]^  Black¬ 
berry. Gooseberry.  Currant, Grape.  Asparagus,  Rhubarb. 
Horseradish  ancf  Flowering  Plants  and  Fruit  Trees. 

('ataloMT  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES*  GOOD  GROUND,  N.  V. 


TRANSPLANTED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

All  leading  varieties.  Shipped  with  earth  on  roots. 
Much  better  than  pot-grown  plants.  Ready  in  May, 
June  and  July.  Price— $1  per  lOOj  SB  per  1,000.  Plum 
Farmer,  Columbian  and  other  raspberries— S2  per 
100;  $15  per  1,000.  Snyder  and  Eldorado  blackber¬ 
ries,  same  price.  Can  supply  most  every  thing  for  late 
planting,  such  as  grapes,  fruit  trees,  ornamentals, 
roses,  peonies,  with  earth  on  roots.  Complete  cata¬ 
logue  free.  Address  PLUM  L.  J.  FARMER,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


mUME 

Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmers’  big  questions. 
How  can  I  grow  crops  with  Jess  help? 
How  dig  potatoes  with  fewer  horses 
and  men?  How  save  every  tuber 
before  the  frost  and  in  time  for  the 
best  market?  p  • 

IKOM  AGE  pJiTdmc 


will  dig  your  potatoes  m  two- 
thirds  the  usual  time.  Saves  two  ] 
horses  for  other  work.  Operated 
by  4  1-2  H.  P.  air-cooled  “New 
Way”  Engine.  You  can  stopthe 
Digger  and  the  engine  will  clear 
the  machine.  Automatic  throw- 
out  clutch  prevents  breakage! 
Enalne  1b  quickly  interchanacable 
for  Iron  Asre  Enaine  Sprayer,  We  also 
make  three  other  styles,  one  of  which 
will  surely  meet  your  condition.  We 
make  a  full  line  of  potato  machinery. 
Send  for  booklet  today. 


Bateman  M’f’c  Co.,  Box  2  N  Grenlocb,  N.  J. 


FREE 


Booklets  tell  you  how  to  produce  "I 
larger  yields  by  controlling  Aphl8,'1 
Thrlps,  and  other  soft-bodied,  sap-- 
sucking,  crop.destroying  Insects  on 

Melons*  Cucumbers* 
TurnipSyCabbages,  Onions 

H  and  other  vegetables  and  fruit.  Black 
Leaf  40  is  effective.  Inexpensive.  Used 
by  large  growers.  Recommended  by 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations.  Write  for  fkeb 
vegetable  booklets. 

The  Kentucky  Tobacco  Product  Co. 
Incorporated 

Dept.  M  Louisville, 

Kentucky  /Kills' 


U  IT  A  M  Inoculatorat  $1  acre. 
I  6  for  «6.  Next  mail. 

You  can’t  afford  to  use  poor  bacteria.  Write  me 
personally.  I’ll  tell  you  about  iny  different  kinds 
of  bacteria  that  can’t  fail,  and  send  booklet. 
JACOB  McQUEKN  .  Box  1,  Baltic,  Ohio 


Cabbage,  Celery,  Beets,  LettuceltHel-’^!:'®  T^sU’for 

10,000,  SWEET  POTATOES*  PEPPERS-I2  per  1,000.  TOMA¬ 
TOES— All  kinds:  $1.60  per  1,000.  CAULIFLOWER—Best  variety. 
$2.50  per  1*000.  Send  for  list.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  Penna. 


VMTKtfaKIp  Planfc  Pepjier,  Cabbage,  Sweet  Potato. 

fcgCIdOlc  ridOlb  (;;Qulif)ower8*  Ilcets.  Ixyttuco  and  Celery.  Get 
my  prices  on  plants,  sent  by  Parcel  Post  prepaid  and  special 
price  on  large  orders.  •  C.  E.  FIELD*  Sewell*  N.  J. 


VpffotahlpPinnU  CABBAGE,  EARLY  TOMATO.  SWEET  PO 
legeiaDierianis  tato,  beets.  100.35c:  300, $1.  Post¬ 
paid.  tl.60  per  1,000,  not  Prepaid.  Other  Plants  in  season. 
Bend  for  Hi  Cat.  DAVID  ROD  WAY,  Hartly,  Delaware 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

All  the  leading  varieties.  100— POSTAGE  PAID,  35c, 
1,000— BY  EXPRESS.  !il.50.  H.  Austin,  Felton, Bel. 


100  SI.  Regis  and  6  Moores  Early  Grape  Vines 

by  P.  Post  for  *1  ALEX.  HEGGAN,  Jr..  Waterford,  N.  J. 


100  Si.  Regis  Everbearing  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

by  Parcel  Post  $1.  PAUL  L.  HEGGAN.  Waterford,  N.  J. 


VpgpLahlp  PlanlQ  potato,  pepper,  tomato,  cauliflower. 
icgciduii:  riaiiia  cabbage  and  egg  plants  and  asparagus 
ROOTS.  Catalogue  free.  Micuaei.  N.  Borgo,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


sALE-Cow  Peas-Soy  Beans-Scarlei  Clover  Seed 

'  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLANH,  Milford,  Delaware 


,  Cabbage  Plants 


— Two  Million.  Danish  and  Domestic. 

A  B  II  M  £  A  D,  WUlluiiiBoii,  N.  Y. 


F.  A, GUERNSEY*  CO., Inc,, Schoharie,  N.Y. 
LARGE  WHOLESALE  CD|||T  TTOITTCl  and  Orna- 
G  R  0  W  ERS  OF  •'‘Ull  1  ^n  tals 

Established  27  years.  ASK  FOK  OUR  PRICES. 


Sweet  Clover  For  theOrchard 

CLOVERLEA  SEED  CO..  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


Cuaraitteed  Genuine 

^  Everlasting  jk  »  ^  ^ 

brimm  Alral  fa 

Docs  not  winterkill.  Outylelds  other  varfetlei*  In  hay  andTsecd. 
1  recommend  summer  plantinir*  Booklet  **How  I  EHscovered  the 
Grimm  Alfalfa"  and  sample*  free. 

A.  B.  LYMAN,  Grimm  Alfalfa  Introducer 

Alfalfadale  Farm,  Excelsior,  Minn. 


Cabbage  and  Tomato  Plants 

Grown  in  iielSirom  best  seJected  seed.  $1.76  per  1,000 
by  express.  Postpaid,  100— 50c.;  300— $1.25;  500— $2  ; 
1,000— $2.76.  Special  prices  in  lots.  Leading  varieties 
of  otlier  plants  in  season.  Full  count— carefully  packed 
—immediate  shipment.  OAKLIN  FARM,  Salisbury,  N.  C, 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 
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When  Jim  Ferguson  Went  Back 

By  the  Brown  Owl 


1‘AUX  III. 

One  day  when  Kate  was  in  town  she 
stopped  at  a  fruit  stand  and  asked  the 
price  of  some  tomatoes  that  were  dis- 
plaj'ed  in  front  of  the  store. 

“Ten  cents  a  pound.”  said  the  dealer. 

"All  of  that,”  gasped  Kate  as  a  vis¬ 
ion  of  her  tomato  patch  fast  turning 
red  flashed  into  her  mind. 

“Yes  madam,”  explained  the  man.  “you 
see  it  is  so  very  hard  to  get  them ;  we 
ship  those  in  from  the  South.” 

“Why  I  have  all  of  a  bushel  now  of 
ripe  ones  and  more  will  be  ready  very 
soon,”  eagerly  interrupted  Kate. 

“O,”  answered  the  dealer,  and  he  im¬ 
mediately  lost  all  interest  in  tomatoes 
and  turned  away. 

Kate  followed  him  into  the  store  and 
a.sked  him  if  he  needed  any  more  toma¬ 
toes  and  what  he  would  pay  for  them. 
The  dealer  in  a  very  frosty  disinterested 
voice  told  her  that  he  had  a  large  ship¬ 
ment  ordered,  plenty  for  his  trade  at 
present,  but  that  if  .she  cared  to  bring 
some  in  the  first  of  the  next  week  he 
would  give  her  To  cents  a  bushel  for 
them.  Kate  visited  the  remaining  places 
in  town  where  fresh  vegetables  were  for 
sale"  with  no  better  luck;  75  cent.s  was 
all  they  would  pay  for  tomatoes  and 
they  didn’t  seem  at  all  anxious  to  pay 
that.  Early  cabbage,  Summer  squash, 
beets,  lettuce  heads,  and  string  beans 
held  important  i)laces  in  the  display  of 
each  dealer,  and  were  selling  at  high 
in’ioes,  but  just  as  soon  as  they  found 
that  Kate  came  to  sell  instead  of  to  buy 
they  lost  interest  at  once,  and  either  re¬ 
fused  to  buy  outright  or  the  price  offered 
was  so  ridiculously  low  that  Kate  re¬ 
fused  to  sell.  xVnd  this  was  what  she 
was  to  realize  on  her  f^uminer  work! 
Kate  knew  that  peoide  outside  of  the 
town  raised  vegetables  and  berries  and 
brought  them  in  and  sold  them  out  from 
house  to  house.  'She  often  saw  women 
going  to  town  early  in  the  morning  and 
returning  late,  making  a  long  hard  day. 
I’or  Kate  this  was  not  possible.  There 
were  too  many  other  demands  on  her 
time,  so  she  bought  a  lot  of  new  glass 
jars  and  put  up  enough  vegetables-  to 
last  a  year.  Then  she  gave  away  the 
extra  tomatoes  and  fed  quantities  of  fine 
lettuce  to  the  hens.  There  were  plenty 
of  people  who  would  have  been  glad  to 
buy  the  surplus  from  that  garden,  but 
Kate  knew  of  no  way  to  reach  them. 

Jim  made  light  ()f  the  garden  failure. 
“You  have  enough  in  cans  to  feed  the 
neighborhood  all  Wintei-,’'  he  said  laugh¬ 
ing. 

Fall  came  and  there  were  enough  po¬ 
tatoes  for  their  own  use  until  potato 
time  came  again  ;  enough  hay,  grain  and 
corn  fen-  the  use  of  their  stock,  which  now 
nnmhei-ed  three  cows  and  a  calf  and  one 
hoi-sc.  They  had  qu.-intities  of  veg<'tabli'S 
and  a  few  apples. 

That  Winter  a  neighbor  boy  was 
hired  to  do  the  chores,  and  .Tim  held  his 
job  while  his  family  put  in  another 
loiudy  Winter.  Next  Spring  some 
farm  work  was  hired  and  Kate  went  in 
for  chickens.  She  had  excellent  luck 
with  two  incubators  and  succeedi'd  in 
raising  a  fine  flock.  Katt*  sold  several 
dollars’  worth  of  broilers  at  a  fair  price, 
and  realized  the  first  real  profit  from  the 
farm,  out.side  of  the  regular  monthly 
milk  money.  The  thi'ee  cows  had  been 
cared  for  l)y  the  same  boy  who  had 
worked  for  them  dui-ing  the  AMnter,  and 
the  milk  can  carried  to  a  nearby  fac¬ 
tory  by  a  neighbor. 

In  the  Fall  there  were  about  50 
chiekeiis-  from  a  .Tune  hatch  that  were 
not  large  enough  when  the  broilers  were 
sold.  Tlmse  Kate  fattened  carefully  on 
corn  and  skim-milk.  They  were  in  fine 
condition  by  the  middle  of  Xovfunber  and 
full  of  hope  Kate  went  to  the  largest 
meat  market  in  town  and  told  the  prop¬ 
rietor  what  her  chickens  were  like  and 
offered  tlnan  for  sale.  Dressed  chickens 
hanging  outside  of  That  maiiket.  and 
skinny  blue  ones  at  that,  were  selling 
for  *22  cents  i)er  pound,  and  yet  all  Kate 
"as  offered  for  her  fine  fat  ones  was 
seven  cents  per  pound  live  weight.  An¬ 
other  shop  ofl’ered  but  five  cents  and  did 
not  want  them  badly  at  that.  She  fin¬ 
ally  sold  them  at  the  first  place  and 
when  she  called  for  her  pay  they  blunt¬ 
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ly  told  her  that  they  always  subtracted  a 
certain  per  cent,  for  “shrinkage.”  In 
this  ease  it  was  five  pounds.  That  deal 
I  think  has  the  35-cent  dollar  beaten  a 
mile. 

The  Winter  came  on  early,  and  it  was 
a  difficult  one  in  many  ways.  The  chore 
boy,  although  gettting  good  wages,  got 
rather  tired  of  his  job,  and  Kate  had 
much  of  the  work  to  look  after  herself. 
When  Spring  came  the  farm  work  was 
again  hired  done. 

“Next  Spring,”  said  .Tim.  “I  can  stay 
home  and  do  it  mys<'lf.’’ 

Kate  decided  to  sa.e  herself  further 
worry  about  the  chores  by  doing  them 
herself,  so  just  as  soon  as  it  was  time 
for  the  cows  to  be  turned  out  to  pasture 
the  chore  boy.  much  to  his  surprise,  was 
told  he  would  not  be  needed  any  more, 
and  Kate  became  farm  hand  in  earnest. 

(To  be  continued') 


The  Other  Side  of  Cossack  Alfalfa 

I  note  Mr.  .Teffries'  statements  on  page 
040.  He  would  have  your  readers  believe 
that  we  are  trying  to  keeji  Cossack  Al¬ 
falfa  out  of  Wisconsin,  and  that  “it  has 
spread  over  Wisconsin  in  spite  of  the  op¬ 
position  of  thv,  State  College.  I  want  the 
readers  of  TiiK  R.  N.-Y.  to  know  the 
facts. 

We  never  have  opposed  Cossack  Alfal¬ 
fa  as  a  variety.  We  msver  have  said  one 
word  against  it.  We  have  always  pre¬ 
sented  its  excellent  merits.  We  have  not 
yet  found  it  superior  in  yields  and  hardi¬ 
ness  to  the  (Trimm  or  Baltic,  hut  ive  hope 
■it  f<f. 

IMr.  .Teffries  himself,  on  page  1.3  of  his 
booklet  on  the  “Wonder  Plant.”  states : 
“The  Secretary  f)f  the  Alfalfa  Order  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  a  written 
.statement  declared  that  their  experience 
with  the  Wonder  Plant  (meaning  Cos¬ 
sack  Alfalfa)  bore  out  in  every  detail  the 
experience  with  it  hei-e.  and  recom¬ 
mended  that  every  effort  be  made  to  in¬ 
troduce  it  here  generally  as  quickly  as 
possible.”  And  now  he  tells  you  that 
they  “were  turned  down  good  and  hard.” 

Our  issue  with  Mr.  .Teffries  is  not  over 
the  merits  of  Cossack  Alfalfa.  It  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  every  conceivable  scheme 
is  being  used  to  distribute  Cossack  Alfal¬ 
fa  seed  to  Wisconsin  and  other  farmers 
at  the  fahnlous  price  of  .$2  a  pound f  I 
want  to  state  right  now,  in  no  uncertain 
terms,  that  we  do  not  want  the  name  of 
our  association  and  our  college  linked 
with  any  get-rich-quick  propagand.-i  to 
foist  on  our  farmers  Alfalfa  .seed  of  any 
variety  at  a  pound. 

The  remarks  of  Tiif:  R.  N.-Y'.  follow¬ 
ing  3Ir.  .Teffries’  article  wisely  warned 
about  tliis  very  thing  in  the  statement: 
“Wo  think  the  Cossack  Alfalfa  a  superior 
\ariety,  and  we  advise  our  people  to  try 
it,  hut  not  to  pay  extraraf/ant  prices  for 
heavy  seeding.”  It  will  be  of  interest  to 
the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y,  to  know  that 
liist  Fall  Cossack  Alfalfa  seed  could  be 
bought  and  was  purchased  direct  from 
glowers  in  Slouth  Dakota  at  50  cents  a 
pound. 

3Ir.  .Teffries’  article,  as  is  plainly  evi¬ 
dent,  contains  many  unfair  statements. 
He  says:  “Mr.  (Traber  rather  resents  ex¬ 
periments,  investigations  and  demonstra¬ 
tions  being  made  by  individuals  not  un¬ 
der  control  of  the  State  colh'ges.”  The 
fact  is  that  I  attended  the  first  meeting 
in  Mr.  .Teffrie.s’  county  to  aid  and  facili¬ 
tate  the  distributoin  of  Cossack  Alfalfa 
seed  and  plants  among  the  farmers  for  an 
experimental  test.  I  was  asked  to  attend 
this  meeting  in  order  to  help  along  this 
very  work,  and  I  did.  I  went  there  not 
to  encourage  the  .$2-a-pound  seed  busi¬ 
ness,  but  to  assi.st  in  getting  farmers  on 
the  sand  lands  of  Burnett  Cotuity  to  try 
out  in  an  experimental  way  the  Cossack 
variety  and  the  tran.splanting  method  of 
growing  Alfalfa  for  s-oed  and  hay.  It  has 
bc'en  my  business  for  the  i)ast  five  years 
as  secretary  of  the  Alfalfa  Orfl^r,  with 
its  one  thousand  Alfalfa  growers,  to  have 
established  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  ex- 
l)erimental  tests  with  anybody  and  every¬ 
body  who  cared  to  conduct  them. 

In  the  past  two  years  we  have  insti¬ 
tuted  over  5(X)  tests  on  Grimm,  Coss"ack 
and  common  Ifalfa  from  ^'arious  sources. 
No,  we  do  not  resent  personal  exi)erimen- 
tation.  but  we  have  had  to  “show  up’’ 
some  very  unfair  ictorial  comparisons 
of  Cossack  and  Grimm  Alfalfa  plants, 
which  Were  used  to  advertise  .$2-a-i)oun(l 
Cossack  Alfalfa.  We  have  great  faith  in 
Cossack  Alfalfa.  It  is  a  coming  variety, 
but  nothing  will  hurt  it  so  much  as  these 
exploitations  for  selling  the  seeci  at  exor¬ 
bitant  prices.  r..  f.  grabkr. 

Seretary,  Alfalfa  Order. 

R.  NVY'. — '’I’liis  closes  the  discus.sion — 
both  sides  having  I.ad  their  say.  We 
hope  the  net  result  will  be— more  Alfalfa. 
We  believe  Cossack  is  a  great  variety,  but 
under  no  circumstances  will  we  counte¬ 
nance  any  schenie  for  working  it  off  at 
any  fabulous  price.  We  take  no  part  in 
any  personal  controversies,  as  we  have 
troubles  enough  of  our  own.  All  we  ask 
IS  for  our  readers  to  try  Alfalfa  and  trv 
It  persistently.  Try  different  varieties  and 
try  all  sorts  of  culture — including  trans¬ 
planting  ! 


IN  tKe  Middle  Atlantic  States 
wKere  farm  genius  succeeds  at 
everything  from  fruit  ^rowin^ 
to  dairying,  from  intensive  truck¬ 
ing  to  the  most  diversified  of 
general  farming,  Firestone  Tires 
are  held  in  hig,h  respect. 

The  sound,  conservative,  far¬ 
sighted  farmers  of  this  region  feel 
a  kinship  with  Firestone  ideals, 
with  Most  Miles  per  Dollar  and 
express  their  friendly  attitude  by 
generous  buying.  Try  Firestone 
Tires  and  you’ll  do  likewise. 

Free  Book,“Mileafte  Talks,”  No  18, 
for  the  name  of  your  dealer  and  the 
make  of  your  tires. 

HRESTONE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

Akron,  O.  Branches  and  Dealers  £.verywhec9 
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They  develop 
80  percent  more 
than  rated  power 
.—the  bigeeat 
engine  valaa 
I  in  America. 


All 
Style* 

191?  MODELS.  Years 

ahead  in  design,  f  catnres,  im¬ 
provements.  Easy  to  operate, 
easy  to  start.  Smootb 
running. 

GUARANTEED 
FOR  FIVE  YEARS 

Write  for  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  FREE 

demonstration  offer* 

United  Engine  Co. 
OeptiSISLansIngflMlch* 


More  From  Your  Garden 
At  Half  the  Labor 

UseD  ADYCp  Weeder,  Mulcher 
A  DAIVIVLIV  „  d  Cultivator 

Cuts  the  weeds  underground 
and  forms  the  hardest  crust  . 
Into  a  moisture- retaininfr 
mulch---lntensive  culti¬ 
vation.  **Best  Weed  Killer 
Ever  used.**  Requires  no 
skill  to  operate.  A  boy  with 
a  Barker  beats  ten  men  with 
hoes.  Ha.s  leaf  (ruards,  also 
shovels  for  deeper  cultivation.  Self-adjustinif,  Inexpensive 
Write  for  free  catalog  and  Factory-to-User  offer. 

BARKER  MFG.  CO.  Dopt.  16.  David  City,  Neb. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Telia  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Canla. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y. 


Ask  for  Cat¬ 
alog  No.  274. 

The  special 
shape  teeth  cut 
the  weeds  close 
to  the  hill  and 
do  not  cover 
the  crop  with 
earth.  40  years 
actual  service. 

Rear  wheel  furnished  if  desired. 


CLIP  YOUR  WEEDS 

with  a  COLT 
Wood  Beam 
Cultivator 


BATAVIA  CLAMP  COMPANY.  215  Center  St..  BaUm.N.Y. 


Delivered  prices  Quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


APDILDHIRDDFING 


Fireproof,  weatherproof,  dur¬ 
able — and  reasonable  in  cost. 


Full  weight,  highest  quality; 
formed  in  standard  patterns. 

APOLLO-KEYSTONE  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets 

give  unexcelled  service  and  satisfaction.  These  sheets  insure  greatest  resistance  to  rust  and  corrosion,  and 
are  absolutely  unequaled  for  Rooting.  Siding,  Culverts,  Tanks,  Flumes,  Cisterns,  and  all  forms  of  exposed 
sheet  metal  work.  Look  for  the  Keystone  added  below  regular  Apollo  trade-mark— it  indicates  that  Copper 
Steel  Is  used.  Sold  by  weight  by  leading  dealers.  Accept  no  substitute.  Every  farmer  and  owner  of  buildings 
should  have  onr  “Better  Buildings”  booklet  containing  valuable  roofing  Information.  Sent  free  upon  request. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices:  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
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■Uhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


June  2,  1017. 


Notes  from  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets 

204  Franklin  Street,  ^  XYork  City 


May  1.’4.  I!tl7. 

Ec.(is. — Fiuic.v  State  and  nearby  hen¬ 
nery  \vhit<'S.  .".Oc  to  4(>e.  State  and  near¬ 
by  gathered  whitef^.  eJTtoc  to  ^Se;  fancy 
State  and  tiearby  hennery  browns.  .‘bSi/^e 
to  .30i/{>c:  State  and  nearby  hennery 
brown  and  mixed  gathered.  to  nSc. 

Buttkr. — Firm.  Fancy  Western 
creamery.  4L’c;  extras.  4(>i^c  to  41  ;  firsts. 

Eastern  dair.v,  in  tubs, 
;{.Sc;  in  luints.  .‘>8c  t<i  40c;  in  mixed 
packiiges.  .‘>.“»c  to  .'fsc. 

Fiikerf- — Market  unchanged.  Old 
cbeese.  New  Ymk  State  large  white  and 
colored.  iV  to  2S^'oc:  mw  State  large 
white  and  colored.  2t>%c  to  27c. 

Live  Fot'I.tky. — Fowls.  2.'>c  to  24c; 
old  roosters.  17c:  live  rabbits.  22c  to 
'jilo  per  pound:  Leghorn  broiler.s.  .‘hoc  to 
ilSc :  colored  broilers.  40c.  Broilers 
should  weigh  from  1^4  lbs.  up. 

Dressko  Pot'ETRY. — Fowls,  lOc  to 
2,‘li/^e.  Old  roosters.  20c.  Txmg  Island 
.‘'pring  ducklings.  2.‘lc.  Squabs.  .Sl.HO  to 

,50  per  dozen. 

Lr\’E  Oatves. — F'ancy.  14c  to  1.5c; 
good  to  prime.  12-‘^4C  to  common, 

11  %c  to  12c:  bntermilks.  7c  to  8c;  yearl¬ 
ings.  to  7I4C. 

Dressed  Oat.ves  and  Lamus. — Fancy 
white  meated  calves.  21c  to  22c;  good  to 
prime.  18i5c  to  20c:  common,  16c  to  17c; 
dresesd  hothouse.  .87  to  .$10  each,  as  to 
quality. 

Live  Lambs  and  Dres.sed  Pork. — 
Live  clipped  lambs,  $16.00  to  ,$16.2.5  ja*” 
cwt. :  Slu  ing  lambs.  ,$18  to  .$20  per  cwt. : 
country  dressed  pork  in  light  supply  an'i 
firm,  16c  to  20c. 

Avpr.ES. — Strictly  fancy  continue  in 
light  svipply  and  firm.  Baldwins,  $6..50 
to  .$ti..50 :  Ren  1  >avis,  $.6..50  to  .$3 ;  Spys. 
$4  to  $8..50;  Hoxluiry  Russets,  .$2.7,5  to 
$4:  Fallawater.  $2..50  to  .$3..50;  Kings, 
.$3  to  $6. 

STR.AWBERHIES. — Maryland,  quart.  12c 
to  16c:  Norfolk  Klondyke.  11c  to  14c; 
Norfolk  Missionary,  Sc  to  11c.  Norfolk 
Excelsior.  9c  to  12c:  North  Carolinas.  Sc 
to  12c. 

5’egetables. — State,  potatoes,  .$0  to 
$9.,50:  per  16.5-lb.  bag.  Southern  and 
Bermuda,  lower.  .$10.,50  to  .$11  per  bar¬ 
rel.  Maine,  $9  to  $9..50  jier  16.5-lb.  bag. 
Long  Island.  Iiarrel.  ,$9.50  to  $10.  Onions 
— Texas,  crate.  ,$1..50  to  $2.2,5 :  Bermuda, 
lier  crate.  $1.70  to  $1.7,5;  ('alifornia  yel¬ 
low.  100-lb.  bag.  .$3  to  ,$4.  Asparaqus — 
.$2  to  $3.,50  i>er  dozen.  Rhuhnrh — .$2  to 
.$3  per  100  bunches. 

Beanes. — Market  firm  with  good  de- 
majid.  Slari'ow.  10(>  lbs.,  $16  to  ,$17; 
pea.  $1,5  to  $16:  red  kidney,  $14;  white 
kidney.  $1.5  to  $1,5. ,50. 

Honey.  Maple  Syrttp  and  Maple 
Sugar.— No.  1  ("lover  comb,  pound.  1,5c 
to  16c:  lower  grades.  14c  to  1.5c.  Maple 
syrup.  $1.10  to  $1.2.5  per  gallon.  Maple 
sugar.  14c  to  1,5c  per  pound.  If  maple 
sugar  or  syrup  is  scorched  or  burned  in 
making,  will  sell  lower.  Hides — Do  not 
ship  hides  to  this  Department.  We  h.ave 
disontinued  the  sale  of  them  and  advise 
selling  them  to  your  local  buyei’. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTK^. — No  unnaturalized  Ger¬ 
man  will  be  allowed  after  the  1st  of  .Tune 
to  go  within  one-half  mile  of  any  State 
armory  without  a  si)ecial  permit  from  the 
Federal  authorities. 

The  three-masted  ship  Standard,  owned 
by  Libby,  McNeill  &  lubby,  is  ,a  total 
wreck  off  f'ape  Gonstantine,  in  Bering 
Sea.  Df  nearly  1.50  men  aboard  the  ves¬ 
sel  only  29  have  been  rescued,  according 
to  the  report. 

Captain  Franz  Rintelen  and  his  fellow 
conspirators.  David  Lamar,  the  “Wolf  of 
Wall  Street.”  and  Henry  B.  Martin,  were 
sentenced  May  21  by  .Tudge  Cushman  in 
the  United  States  District  (""ourt  to  serve 
a  year  in  the  Mercer  County  jail,  at  Tren¬ 
ton.  N.  ,1. 

Fire  in  the  stove  factory  of  Rathbone, 
Sard  &  Co.,  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  May  18, 
caused  a  loss  of  .$75,0(K). 

Fii-e  that  started  May  21  in  an  ob¬ 
scure  negro  section  swept  a  broad  path 
thi’ough  the  residence  section  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  devastating  scores  of  blocks  and  de¬ 
stroying  many  of  the  city’s  finest  homes 
and  hundreds  of  negro  houses.  First  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  damage  placed  it  at  be¬ 
tween  $2,(KK),<)<K)  and  $3,000,000. 

May  20  two  Red  Cross  nurses  on  their 
way  to  Europe  were  killed  on  the  steam- 
.ship  Mongolia  by  an  accident  during  tar¬ 
get  practice. 

The  desirability  of  vaccination  against 
smallpox,  especially  of  those  persons  who 
are  travelling  about  the  State,  is  irrged 
by  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Health,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  smallpox 
has  appeared  in  various  parts  of  the 
State.  Eighteen  or  more  cases  have  oc- 
curi’cd  since  April  1,  principally  among 
unvacciuated  persons.  Several  persons 
having  the  disease  in  the  eruptive  stage 


have  travelled  on  trains,  and  others  in  a 
similar  condition  have  associated  with 
their  friends. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— A  farm  ex- 
])*  rr  has  been  designated  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  .^gricirltirre  in  each  State  to  take 
liiarge  of  the  farm  labor  sitrration  and  to 
co-(q)erate  with  the  State  airthorities  or 
the  body  which  has  had  the  food  pr-oduc- 
tiorr  problem  in  char-ge.  T''nder  tire  State 
agents  will  be  tire  1,3,50  county  agerrts  in 
the  United  States.  Under  each  corrnty 
agent  will  b<*  varying  rrumbers  nf  com- 
nnrnity  agents  who  will  pr  ovide  the  final 
link  between  the  Deirartrrrerrt  and  the 
farnrer.s.  The  commurrity  agent  will  be 
furnished  enr-ollment  blanks  and  blanks 
for  the  entering  of  farm  help  reqirir-e- 
ments.  Whenever  he  finds  within  his 
own  corrrrrrunity  a  shortage  of  help  in  one 
place  and  a  surplus  in  another-,  be  will  be 
empowered  to  arrange  a  ti-ansfer  of  the 
farm  laborers  to  the  fartrrs  wber-e  help  is 
scarx-e.  After  the  labor  situation  in  a 
comnrirrrity  has  been  equalized,  the  coirr- 
murrity  man  will  notify  the  county  agent 
as-  to  wirether  irr  the  whole  comnrunity 
ther-e  is  a  shortage  or  a  surplus  of  help. 
If  ther-e  is  a  surirlus  the  corrnty  agent 
w  ill  trarrsfer  the  extra  laborers  to  a  coirr- 
m unity  within  the  coirnty  in  which  labor 
is  scarce. 

With  the  object  of  increasing  food  con- 
servatiorr,  the  ("hanrber  of  ("onrmerce  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  has  under  consideration 
comprehensive  plaits  for  a  irroposed  com¬ 
munity  canning  and  evaporating  plant,  to 
which  fruits  and  vegetables  m..y  be  taken 


for  preservation.  Cost  of  equipment  is 
being  investigated. 

It  is  said  that  the  tuberose  growers  of 
North  ("arolina  are  now'  devoting  their 
land  to  food  crops.  A  freight  rate  to  Eu¬ 
rope  of  .$10  per  barrel,  and  new'  ocean 
travel  conditions,  has  proved  prohibitive 
thei’e  to  the  export  of  this  stock  this  sea¬ 
son.  and  the  prospects  of  its  continuance 
has  evidently  led  the  groweixs  to  change 
to  food  crops. 

Frederick  W.  Moseley.  Avho  w-as  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
dairy  airjraratus  for  over  50  years — 
longr-r  than  any  other  man  in  the  T’nited 
States — died  suddenly  May  14  in  his 
eighty-fii-st  year,  at  Clinton,  Iowa.  He 
began  busine.ss  in  18;56  at  Poultney.  Vt., 
-making  milk  cans  and  similar  apparatus. 
I.ater  moving  to  Rutland.  Vt.,  and  finally 
to  Clinton.  Iowa,  the  firm  of  which  Mr. 
M<rseley  was  the  head  was  the  first  in  the 
United  States  to  put  on  the  market  ap- 
idiaiices  f<pr  cheese  factories — the  initial 
foi-m  of  co-operative  dairying.  The  Iowa 
concern  was  the  first  to  manufacture 
dairy  ajrpliances  w'est  of  the  Mississijrpi 
River,  and  its  line  of  jrrivate  daii'.v  ap- 
jiaratus  was  sold  in  evei\v  State  in  the 
Union  fi-onr  188,5  to  1907,  when  Mr. 
Moseley  retired  from  business. 

In  order  to  encourage  dairymen  to 
raise  their  best  heifer  calves  instead  of 
slaughtei-iirg  them,  the  Dairy  Bureau  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  offers 
$3.0(K)  in  premiums,  to  be  paid  in  the 
Fall  of  1918  for  best  grade  heifers  born 
and  i-aised  in  Massachusetts  after  April 
1,  1917,  sires  to  be  purebred  Ayrshire, 


Guernsey.  Holstein-Friesian.  .lersey. 
Shorthorn,  or  Brown  Swdss ;  dams  to  be 
high  producing  grades  of  any  bi-eed. 
Owner  of  competing  animals  must  be 
practical  dairymen  superintending  their 
own  dairies  and  gaining  the  major  por¬ 
tion  of  their  livelihood  from  the  farm. 
Full  details  will  be  furnished  lafer  on  ap¬ 
plication. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Holstein-Fi*iesian  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  Woi'cester.  Mass..  .Tune  6. 

.\merican  T  ed  Trade  Association.  De- 
ti’oit.  Mich.,  .Tune  19  to  21. 

Anrei-ican  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
forty-.second  annual  meeting,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  .Tune  27-29. 

Society  of  American  Florists  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Ilorticulturists,  New'  York  Citv, 
August  21-2.3. 

Solebury  Farmers’  Exhibit,  Solebirry 
Deer  Park,  Solebury.  Pa.,  Sept.  7-8. 

New  Y'ork  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
Seirtember  10-1.5. 

Eastern  States  Exposition,  Springfield, 
.Ma.ss..  Oct.  12-20. 


Extromely  dry  and  pool  woatpr  here.  Lnoli  of 
min  is  iK-poniinK  serious.  Whe.it  is  looking 
poor.  (Toes  not  liide  the  corn  stubs,  will  not 
make  half  a  crop.  Some  corn  iplanted,  some 
ground  yet  to  be  plowed.  Bran,  ?2.40  per  ewt.; 
eorn.  ?1.7.5  per  bu.;  butter  fat,  39c.  lings. 
$14. .'lO  on  foot.  Tobacco  plants  plenty,  but 
small.  Transplanting  will  be  late;  2(>,(>1)0,<J()0 
I)ounds  of  tobacco  sold  at  this  place  last  .season 
over  the  loose  leaf  warehousesf.  Mason  County 
let  contract  yestenfay  for  four  miles  of  model 
road  to  cost  over  $10,000.  A.  L.  G. 

Mason  Co.,  Ky, 
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$1195 


F.  o.  b. 

Racine 


Mitchell  Junior— a  40 -h.  p.  Six 
120-inch  Wheelbase 


F.  o.  b 
Racine 


$1460 

7-Passenger— 48  Horsepower 
127-inch  Wheelbase 


Why  Other  Cars 


Omit  These  Mitchell  Extras 


The  Mitchell  offers  you 

31  extra  features— 

24  per  cent  added  luxury — 
100  per  cent  over-strength. 

When  you  see  these  extras — 
each  a  wanted  feature — you  will 
ask  why  others  don’t  include 
them.  This  is  to  tell  you  the 
reason. 

Cost  $4,000,000 

• 

The  Mitchell  extras,  on  this 
year’s  output,  will  cost  us  $4,- 
000,000.  To  add  them  to  the 
ordinary  car  would  bring  the 
price  too  high. 

In  the  Mitchell  plant,  we  save 
them  in  factory  cost.  John  W. 
Bate,  the  great  efficiency  expert, 
has  worked  for  years  to  do  that. 

This  entire  45-acre  plant  was 
built  and  equipped  by  him.  And 
every  detail  is  designed  to  build 
this  one  type  economically. 

He  has  cut  our  factory  cost 
in  two.  No  other  plant  could 
build  a  car  like  the  Mitchell  at 


anywhere  near  our  cost.  And 
that  saving  goes  into  these 
extras. 

A  Lifetime  Car 
100%  Over-Strength 

The  31  extra  features — like  a 
power  tire  pump — will  seem  a 
great  attraction.  The  added 
luxury — 24  percent — makes  the 
Mitchell  the  beauty  car  of  its 
class. 

But  our  greatest  extra  is  the 
double  strength  in*  each  impor¬ 
tant  part.*  In  the  past  three 
years  we  have  doubled  our  mar¬ 
gins  of  safety. 


TWO  SIZES 

^  roomy,  T-passenger 
Six.with  127-inch  wheel¬ 
base  and  a  highly-developed  dS-horse- 
power  motor. 

Price  SI 460,  f.  o.  b.  Racine. 

•passenger 
on  similar 

lines,  with  120-inch  wheelbase  and  a  40- 
horsepower  motor  —  M  -  inch  smaller 
bore. 

Price  SI  1 95  f.  o.  b.  Racine. 

Also  six  styles  of  enclosed  and  convert¬ 
ible  bodies.  Also  new  Club  Roadster. 


MitchellJunibrijl! 


Over  440  parts  are  built  of 
toughened  steel.  All  safety 
parts  are  vastly  oversize.  We 
use  a  wealth  of  Chrome-Vana¬ 
dium  steel.  We  use  Bate  can¬ 
tilever  springs,  which  never  yet 
have  broken. 

We  have  proved  that  Mitch¬ 
ells  can  run  200,000  miles.  Few 
owners  will  live  to  wear  a 
Mitchell  out. 

Our  $1195  Six 

Now  there  are  two  sizes — 
Mitchell  and  Mitchell  Junior. 
But  even  the  smaller  has  a  120- 
inch  wheelbase.  Both  sizes  of¬ 
fer  you  values  far  beyond  simi¬ 
lar  cars. 

See  these  new  models.  See 
all  the  extras  they  embody.  You 
will  want  such  a  car  as  the 
Mitchell  when  you  buy  a  car  to 
keep. 

If  you  don’t  know  the  nearest 
dealer,  ask  us  for  his  name. 

MITCHELL  MOTORS  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


Here,  ready  for  work,  is  the  most  efficient  general  utility  tractor  science  has  produced — a  light¬ 
weight,  compact,  economical  machine  that  will  actually  do  the  work  of  ten  horses  and  three  men. 
The  Cleveland  Tractor  pulling  two  1  4-inch  plows  will  plow  eight  to  ten  acres  a  day.  That  is 
over  three  times  as  much  as  your  best  three-horse  team  can  do  under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 

Figure  the  saving  such  a  machine  would  mean  to  you ! 

Take  the  cost  of  buying  and  feeding  ten  good  horses.  Add  to  that  the  steadily  growing  wages  and 
keep  of  three  good  men.  Then  compare  that  with  the  Cleveland  Tractor.  Its  price  is  only  $985, 
f.  o.  b.  factory.  And  the  cost  of  upkeep  and  operation  is  exceedingly  low. 

It  will  actually  pay  for  itself  in  a  very  short  time.  After  that  its  savings  are  clear  profit  for  you. 


Lightntrss  permili  harrowing 

without  picking;  soil.  sls 


20  horsepower  for  the 
ensilage  cutter. 


Small  enough  to  use  in 
orchards. 


YOU  need  the  Cleveland  Tractor  today 
more  than  ever  before.  It  is  just  the 
machine  for  you  and  thousands  of  other  farmers 
who  are  vitally  affected  by  the  shortage  of  labor. 

It  does  mechauiically,  and  at  a  much  smaller 
cost,  the  work  you  have  been  trying  to  do 
with  horses  and  men. 

The  Cleveland  won’t  mire — won’t  pack  the 
soil.  For  it  runs  on  it's  oivn  endless  trac\ 
which  conforms  to  the  unevenness  of  the  ground. 
The  crawler-like  traction  surface  enables  it  to  go 
smoothly  and  easily  over  wet  ground,  ditches 
and  loose  sand.  And  it  in  no  way  lessens  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  over  which  it  passes. 

The  Cleveland  is  compact — only  52  inches 
high.  That’s  a  mighty  big  important  advantage. 
You  can  readily  appreciate  what  it  means  to 
those  progressive  farmers  who  have  been  longing 
for  a  tractor  suitable  for  work  in  orchards  and 
among  young  fruit  trees. 

No  other  tractor  built  can  be  adapted  to  such 
work.  The  soft  soil  will  not  support  the  heavy, 
cumbersome  wheel  tractors.  And  the  bigger 
“track  layers”  cannot  pass  under  the  boughs. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  will  easily  pass  under 
low-hanging  boughs  without  even  brushing  them. 

And  while  this  tractor  is  light  and  easily 
handled,  it  is  strong,  durable  and  amply  powered 
to  meet  all  your  demands.  Only  the  best  of 
materials  are  used  in  Cleveland  construction.  It 
is  the  one  tractor  in  which  the  highest  grade 
motor  truck  gears  and  parts  are  used.  All  gears 
are  enclosed  in  dustproof,  dirtproof  cases. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  is  steered  by  the 
power  of  the  engine.  The  wheel  merely  indi¬ 


cates  the  direction  you  want  to  turn.  Anyone 
car  drive  it — even  a  child. 

The  four-cylinder  motor  is  smooth  running, 
accessible  and  easy  to  care  for.  It  is  designed 
to  give  you  the  greatest  amount  of  work  at  the 
smallest  possible  cost. 

In  short,  the  Cleveland  Tractor  is  ideally 
suited  for  work  on  any  farm  in  any  section  of 
the  country. 

It  can  be  utilized  for  draying,  excavating, 
logging — almost  any  kind  of  farm  work  requir¬ 
ing  power. 

You  get  20  H.  P.  at  the  belt  pulley — plenty 
for  shelling  corn,  cutting  ensilage,  filling  silos, 
pumping,  sawing  and  all  manner  of  stationary 
work.  At  the  drawbar  the  Cleveland  delivers 
1 2  mechanical  horsepower.  This  equals  the 
work  of  ten  horses  in  hauling,  road  grading 
clearing  land,  or  irrigation  work. 

And  it  is  estimated  that  30%  to  40%o  of  the 
total  worl^  performed  by  this  machine  cannot 
be  done  by  tractors  of  any  other  type. 

This  is  the  tractor  you  have  been  waiting 
for.  It  fulfills  your  every  need  and  does  it 
economically.- 

You  will  find  it  an  investment  that  pays  big 
dividends — one  that  ranks  with  the  reaper  and 
the  threshing  machine  as  a  labor-saving,  money¬ 
saving  device. 

Investigate  the  Cleveland  Tractor.  It  was 
built  for  you  and  it  is  priced  within  your  reach. 
Write  to  us  today  for  complete  information. 

Address  Dept.  L. 

Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Eating. — I  conehule  that  a  man  makes  a  mistake  in  talking 
too  much  about  what  lie  eats  or  when  aiul  how  he  eats  it.  I  do 
not  know  of  anyone  more  tiresome  than  the  person  who  i.s  con- 
tiimally  writing  and  talking  about  “health.”  I  rail  most  of  it 
rather  unhealthy  “literature."  I  confess  that  I  have  done  my 
full  share'  of  this  in  talking  baked  apples  and  baked  beans.  I 
understand  that  several  men  i-ath(‘r  along  in  years  have  been 
advised  by  doctors  to  go  a  little  slow  on  baked  aitples.  These  men  had  rather  high 
“blood  pressure,”  and  acid  food  is  bad  for  that.  Such  men  may  well  have  the  same 
number  of  apjdes  bak<*d.  but  give  most  of  them  to  the  children — u.sing  more  cream  on 
what  they  do  cousiune.  As  foi-  baked  beans  I  seem  to  have  stirred  up  more  discussion 
<tver  that  humble  dish  than  I  could  over  the  tariff  or  the  new  revenue  bill. 

Skim-Mii.k  CAJ.VES. — I  was  raised  mainly  on  baked  beans,  brown  bread,  skim- 
milk  and  codfish.  My  children  want  to  use  butter  on  gingerbread  and  pour  thick 
cream  over  their  cereal.  Had  I  attempted  to  do  that  at  their  age  I  should  have  been 
taken  out  behind  the  barn  and  intrcaluced  to  a  shingle.  Since  learning  the  latest  facts 
about  cream  and  butter  I  think  it  a  good  thing  for  the  children  to  eat  them  freely,  but 
old  habits  have  clung  to  me.  No  man  ever  gets  very  far  away  from  the  natural  habits 
of  the  first  20  years  of  life.  He  may  go  through  life  on  a  sort  of  dress  parade  of  good 
behavior,  but  when  he  gets  out  of  sight  of  the  eye  of  “society"’  or  of  his  wife,  he  goes 
back  to  nature.  Another  reason  why  I 


and  each  diner  found  his  stanchion  as  in¬ 
dicated  on  the  card.  What  do  they  call 
a  “balanced  ration”?  Well,  here  it  is— - 
you  may  judge  for  yourself ! 

Menu. 

Little  Neck  Cocktails. 

Westmoreland  Soup,  au  Mad^re. 
Celery  Clives  Almonds 

Crown  of  Sea  Bass,  with  Cucumbers. 

.Medaillon  of  Filet  of  Beef,  Fresh 
Mushrooms. 

I’otatoes,  Palestine. 

(ireen  Peas  sautd  in  Butter. 

G  r a  pef ru i t,  .M a ra sch i  n o. 

Breast  of  Duckling,  a  la  Tyrolian. 

Hearts  of  Romaine  Salad,  Itussian 
Dressing. 

Bombe  of  Vanilla  and  Strawberry. 

Assorted  Petits  'Fours. 

Coffee. 

Wines  a  la  Carte. 

"Balanced  Ration.” — Now  does  the 
Hoi»e  Farm  man  undertake  to  .say  that 
liis  dinner  of  baked  beans,  asparagus.  In¬ 


let  others  have  the  cream  is  that  I  don't 
want  to  get  fat '  A  fat  man  hardly  seems 
fully  appropriate  in  war  times.  He  pre¬ 
sents  too  much  of  a  target  for  the  enemy. 
So  I  talk  skim-milk,  and  this  has  roused 
the  ire  of  a  woman  in  New  England. 

“Why,  you  poor  skim-milk  calf !”  she 
says,  “break  away  from  your  baked  beans 
and  fish  balls  and  eat  I'eal  food.  Go 
down  into  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  and  live 
on  the  cream  of  the  farm  a  while.  What 
is  a  farm  for  if  not  to  feed  the  family  on 
the  best  the  earth  affords?  You  poor 
fkiin-milk  calf — I’m  sorry  for  you!” 

High  Living. — There  is  much  more  of 
it,  and  several  repetitions  of  that  “skim- 
milk  calf”,  so  that  must  be  my  picture  I 
This  lady  should  have  seen  the  Hope 
Farm  man  at  the  recent  banquet  of  the 
American  Jer.sey  Cattle  Club.  Here  was 
a  repast  as  far  removed  from  baked  beaus 
and  skim-milk  as  the  human  imagination 
can  travel.  The  Jer.sey  cow  has  been 
called  a  rich  man's  plaything.  The  rich 
man  part  of  the  statement  is  correct,  for 
there  are  probably  more  millions  grouped 
around  the  ,Tersey  cow  than  ai’e  asso¬ 
ciated  with  any  other  animal.  The 
“plaything”  part  of  it  is  all  wrong.  The 
Jersey  is  no  “spoiled  darling”  of  a  rich 
family,  but  by  solid  worth  and  quality 
has  proved  herself  one  of  the  world’s 
great  workers.  You  may  imagine  there¬ 
fore.  that  when  these  wealthy  breeders 
groui)ed  themselves  for  the  annual  dance 
around  their  cow  there  was  no  skim- 
milk  about  the  performance. 

Well  Fed  I — I  presume  a  man  may  be 
as  thin  as  a  rail,  and  yet  have  a  fat  bank 
account,  but  usually  we  associate  a  well- 
larded  stomach  with  a  fat  wallet.  It 
might  be  possible  for  a  living  skeleton  to 
make  a  successful  butcher,  or  to  shine  as 
a  hog  or  fat  c  -ttle  breeder,  but  it  would 
not  seem  quite  natural.  Through  some 
strange  outcome  of  nature  there  were  a 


This  is  your  Stanchion 

few  thin  men  at  that  banquet.  They  may 
have  been  “skim-milk  calves,”  like  my¬ 
self,  but  most  of  those  Jersey  breeders 
were  certainly  fine,  ivell-rounded  speci¬ 
mens — consumers  of  whole  milk.  Years 
ago  I  worked  with  cow-punchers — thin 
and  wiry  through  association  with  thin 
and  bony  cattle.  Here  was  a  company  of 
cow  pauncher.s — if  I  may  use  such  an  ex¬ 
pression — made  so  by  the  live  wire  of 
.Jersey  blood  in  their  cattle.  Those  cow 
punchers  hooted  at  the  “little  Jersey”  in 
those  old  days.  “No  beef  producer — 
can’t  even  put  tallow  on  her  own 
bones !”  I  realized  what  a  base  calumny 
this  was  as  one  after  another  of  these 
.Jersey  men  got  up  and  extended  himself 
over  the  table !  .Some  breeds  of  cattle 
may  “put  tallow  on  her  own  bones,”  but 
the  .Jersey  is  more  generous,  she  builds 
fat  on  the  bodies  of  her  human  friends 
and  associates.  The  Wisconsin  scientists 
have  shown  that  cream  and  butter  con¬ 
tain  a  principle  which  promotes  growth. 
I  will  defy  anyone  to  attend  a  banquet 


of  .Jersey  breeders,  and  deny  the  state¬ 
ment.  It  surely  was  a  gathering  of  men 
and  women  who  represented  the  cream  of 
cattle  breeders  and  high  upon  the  wall, 
her  picture  draped  with  American  flags, 
one  of  the  .Jersey  cream  queens  looked 
calmly  down  upon  us. 

The  Banquet. — At  home  it  was  our 
night  for  a  supper  of  asparagus,  bread 
and  butter  and  rice  pudding.  Surely  “a 
dinner  of  herbs”  wiith  the  great  accom¬ 
paniment.  Here  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
they  had  left  out  the  “stalled”  ox  and 


The  Call 


)il/ 

a  Balanced  Ration 


dian  pudding  and  fruit  could  equal  that? 
The  chemist  is  the  man  of  hmt  resort, 
and  if  he  picked  both  rations  apart  he 
would  find  just  about  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  of  protein,  fat  and  carbohydrates  in 
each.  But  the  chemist  cannot  analyze 
necessity  and  pleasure.  I  wont  to  such  a 


also  the  quality  which  sometimes  goes  banquet  once  where  the  giver,  in  the 
with  it.  At  the  top  of  the  card  was  the  mfdst  of  all  the  splendor,  could  eat  noth- 
picture  shown  above.  The  outline  draw-  ing  but  a  bowl  of  crackers  and  milk  !  As 
ing  of  the  .Jersey  makes  her  seem  a  little  living,  thrilling  parts  of  this  .Jersey  “bal- 
portly,  but  the  typical  .Jersey  breeder  anced  ration”  were  the  music,  the  flowers, 
might  stand  a  little  more  flesh.  On  our  the  friendship  and  the  confident  loyalty 
dinner  tickets  we  found  the  picture  of  to  the  Jersey  cow.  Thus  it  is  not  entirely 
two  calves  on  the  run  for  .Jersey  milk,  a  matter  of  protein,  fat  and  carbohy- 
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drates  in  making  an  agreeable  ration.  As 
man  climbs  up  in  civilization  he  wants  to 
put  more  and  handsomer  clothes  upon 
the  pleasure  and  necessities  of  life.  I 
have  no  doubt  there  were  men  at  that 
table  who,  in  their  younger,  struggling 
days,  enjoyed  their  protein  in  pork  and 
beans,  and  found  in  it  the  satisfactory 
leanness  of  youthful  energy.  It  is*  but  nat¬ 
ural  that  they  should  now  prefer  to  have 
it  dressed  in  the  “breast  of  duckling.” 
What  is  civilization  after  all?  It  can 
ri.se  no  higher  than  the  thought  and  per¬ 
formance  of  the  great  middle  class  of 
the  people.  That  is  its  constant  force. 
The  rich  and  great  only  t~”ch  it  and  add 
a  dimple  or  a  pimple  as  their  touch  is 
serious  or  thoughtless. 

Another  Banquet. — The  Hope  Fann 
man  went  through  it  to  the  “wines  a  la 
carte,”  and  tin  u  switched  off  tv  ice  water 
as  the  majority  of  others  did.  There 
should  hin*e  been  a  bottle  of  .Jersey  milk 
to  make  it  well  rounded  out.  Tliere  was 
a  constant  run  of  music  awl  entertain¬ 
ment,  as  the  balanced  ration  went  through 
the  scales.  I  .sat  there  thinking  of  an¬ 
other  Jersey  banquet  many  years  ago.  It 
was  up  in  one  of  the  little  parks  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Colorado  mountains.  A 
company  of  big  cattle  men,  out  hunting, 
stopped  at  a  dairy  farm  to  rest.  Perhaps 
you  have  seen  one  of  these  little  enclos¬ 
ures,  walled  in  by  high  hills,  a  little 
stream  running  down  through  it  and  a 
narrow  passage  at  each  end.  It  would 
be  a  sad,  "loomy  place  unless  there  be 
love  and  hope  in  the  balanced  ration  of 
life.  They  were  both  here — a  woman 
and  a  little  herd  of  Jer.sey  cows.  How 
the  cattle  men  did  laugh  at  those  small, 
dainty  .Jerseys.  A  strange  group  these 
men  were — college  men  from  the  East, 
second  sons  of  old  English  families  and 
old-time  cattle  men.  They  owned  cattle 
by  the  thousand  on  the  plains  below — 
great  rangy  brutes.  I’erhaps  a  dozen  of 
the  cows  could  possibly  deliver  a  gallon 
of  their  milk.  One  of  the.se  men  was  par¬ 
ticularly  sarcastic.  “Why  not  keep 
goats?  It  would  take  a  dozen  of  them 
to  make  one  beefsteak.  A  good  wind 
will  blow  them  away.” 
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The  Best  Time  To  Buy  A 
Grant  Six  Is  Now 

ITH  all  farm  products  certain,  to  sell  at  record  prices  this 
year,  the  logieal  time  to  buy  a  new  automobile  is  right  now. 

Motor  car  prices  touched  the  bottom  months  ago.  Since  then  the  tendency 
has  been  steadily  upu  ard.  The  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  war  insures 
even  higher  prices  on  account  of  the  demand  for  materials  and  labor. 

The  sensible  time  to  buy  is  before  the  full  effect  of  these  increased  costs  is 
incorporated  in  automobile  prices — and  the  sensible  car  to  buy  is  the  one  that 
has  so  far  been  /east  affected  by  them — 

GRANT  SIX 

*875 

F.  O.  B.  CLEVELAND 

It's  the  sensible  car  also  because  it  is  the  most  economical  and  efficient  car  on 
the  market,  all  things  considered.  There  are  cheaper  cars  but  they  are  not  sixes 
and  they  do  not  give  you  real  automobile  appearance  or  performance. 

The  Grant  Six  is  a  full-sized,  full-powered,  real  five-passenger  automobile  that 
gets  20  miles  from  a  gallon  of  gasoline  and  900  miles  from  a  gallon  of  oil — a  car  that 
•will  go  anywhere  you  want  to  go  and  that  will  give  you  day-after-day  dependable  servdee. 

This  year’s  production  20,000  cars  will  be  sold  largely  to  the  careful,  conserv¬ 
ative  farm  buyers  who  compare  before  purchasing  and  who  want  the  utmost  that 
their  money  will  buy. 

There’s  a  Grant  Six  dealer  near  you — write  us  for  catalog  and  his  name. 

GRANT  MOTOR  CAR  CORPORATION,  CLEVELAND 
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TiiK  Champion. — As  often  happens 
the  man  of  the  ranch  was  afraid  to  stand 
up  against  popular  opinion.  Not  so  his 
wife.  She  had  prepared  a  little  lunch  for 
the  visitors  and  lunv  she  came  to  the  door 
and  stood  bareheaded  in  the  sunshine 
with  her  woman's  argument. 

“You  are  wrong !  Y''ou  can  only  see 
one  side- — the  strong,  brutal,  overbearing 
argument  of  force.  Y'ou  are  narrow  be¬ 
cause  .vou  think  a  cow  can  do  nothing  but 
produce  beef.  Y'ou  are  of  the  type  who 
would  limit  humanity  to  the  meaner 
bodily  drudgery  of  life.  Y"ou  would  make 
woman  a  drudge  or  a  plaything  and  not 
a  finer,  higher  part  of  your  life.  Can 
you  not  see  that  my  .Jerseys  represent 
love  and  quality  to  me?  Could  your  beef 
cattle  be  companions  to  me  in  this  lonely 
place?  I  tell  you  that  as  the  years  go  on 
the  .Ter.sey  cow,  which  you  laugh  at  to¬ 
day.  will  enter  the  life  of  this  cattle 
country  and  bring  something  of  the 
kindlier  and  higher  spirit  which  you 
need.  Come  and  .see.” 

She  stood  aside  and  motioned  them  in. 
There  on  the  table  was  a  great  ball  of 
golden  buttei’,  bowls  of  rich  milk,  cool 
from  the  spring,  bread  such  as  can  only 
be  made  from  Colorado  wheat,  and  moun¬ 
tain  strawberries  with  thick,  yellow 
cream.  These  men  with  cows  all  about 
them  had  been  living  on  ham  fat  in  place 
of  butter! 

You  met  strange  people  in  the  cow 
country  in  those  old  days.  One  young 
man  looked  at  that  golden  cream,  then  at 
the  woman.  He  walked  out  on  the  porch, 
took  off  his  hat.  and  made  a  low  bow  to  a 
.Jersey  heifer  which  had  come  close  to 
the  fence.  Ilis  companion  pointed  a  fin¬ 
ger  at  him  and  quoted  a  line  from 
Punch’s  famous  tribute  to  Jancoln  : 

“Yoh  lay  a  wreath  on  murdered  J.incoln's 
bier?  . 

Say.  scurrile  jester,  is  there  room  fo:- 
you  ?” 

,\nd  the  first  man  repliol  :  i  th-  sar.r' 
spirit : 

“Yes — he  had  lived  to  shame  me  for  m.” 
sneer, 

'I'o  lame  my  pencil  and  confute  my  pen  !“ 

And  how  they  did  punish  that  milk  and 
cream  !  It  may  not  have  been  a  full  bal¬ 
anced  ration,  but  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
could  not  excel  it  for  effectiveness.  The 
.Jersey  heifer  stopped  eating  to  listen  and 
then  walked  off  to  stand  beside  an  old 
cow  as  if  to  tell  her  a  few  of  the  com¬ 
pliments.  I  will  guarantee  that  within  a 
year  on  each  one  of  the  big  beef  ranches 
represented  at  that  banquet  there  was  a 
Jersey  tucked  away  in  some  comfortable 
place  as  purveyor  of  milk  and  cream  for 
the  family ! 

Coming  Back. — The  speeches  at  this 
banquet  were  all  in  a  confident,  hojieful 
vein.  I  wish  that  Colorado  woman  and 
another  fi-om  Nebraska  w'hose  children 
were  educated  by  .Jerseys,  could  have 
been  there  to  tell  their  story.  I  should 
judge  that  many  women  are  breeding 
.Jersey  cattle  \A’ith  much  the  same  spirit 
as  my  old  Colorado  friend.  I  think  they 
have  the  i-ight  idea.  The  .Jersey  is  not 
one  of  those  wonderful  creatures  that  can 
give  a  can  of  milk,  then  step  into  a  tread 
power  and  churn  it  into  10  pounds  of 
l)utter,  then  get  out  and  plow  the  balance 
of  the  day  and  at  death  leave  behind  her 
a  great  carcass  of  choice  beef.  She  is  a 
skilled  woi'kman — not  a  jack  of  all  trades 
— fitting  into  her  place  and  granting  all 
others  a  right  to  any  niche  they  can  carve 
in  the  hall  of  fame.  I  told  one  breeder 
that  it  seemed  to  me  the  Jersey  was 
“coming  back.”  The  way  he  looked  at 
me  made  me  think  of  one  of  Irvin  Cobb’s 
stories.  Old  .Judge  Priest,  in  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  town,  Avas  quite  a  politician  and  at 
one  memorable  political  convention  he  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  very  humble  and  worried. 
Some  young  fellows  Avho  did  not  know 
him  thought  “the  old  .Judge  had  got  to  be 
a  back  number.”  Just  at  the  right  time 
Judge  Priest  woke  up,  turned  the  tables 
and  AA'on  out.  “.Judge  Priest  has  come 
back,”  said  his  youthful  critic !  “Son,” 
said  one  of  the  old-timers,  “the  old  .Judge 
ain't  ncA'er  gone  off  noAvhere !”  The  .Jer¬ 
sey  coAV  is  .still  on  deck.  She  may  not 
suit  your  neeils — but  she  is  on  de<-k  I 

II.  AV.  c. 


Farm  Seeds  to  the  Pound 

Several  readers  have  asked  us  to  toll 
how  many  seeds  there  are  in  a  pound  of 
clover  or  vetch.  We  cannot  quite  see 
the  practical  value  of  such  information 
but  here  are  figures  for  some  of  these 
crops.  We  have  not  found  a  statement 
about  turnip  seed  yet : 


riant.  Reeds  per  pound. 

lu-d  Clover  .  250,000 

(I-'roin  297,000  in  German  seed 
to  297,000  in  American). 

Alsike  Clover  .  700,000  to  718,00f) 

White  Clover  .  7.22,000  to  800,000 

Sweet  Clover  .  235,000 

Crimson  Clover  .  120,000 

Common  vetch  .  8,000 

Hairy  vetch  .  70,000  —  80,000 

(A  ary  greatly  in  size). 

Common  Alfalfa  .  220,000 


“Ca.n  any  little  boy,”  asked  the  nevv 
teacher,  “tell  me  the  difference  between  :i 
lake  and  an  ocean?”  “I  can,”  replied 
I'.dward,  whose  wisdom  had  been  learned 
from  experience.  “T..akes  are  much  pleas¬ 
anter  to  swallow  Avhen  you  fall  in.” — 
Christian  Register. 


New  Super-Six  Speedster 

Latest,  fastest  Hudson  model.  A  smart  car 
withnew lines.  Seats  four.  $1750  at  Detroit 

The  newest  Hudson  Super-Six  model  is  a  four-passenger  Speedster. 

It  is  the  smartest  Speedster  you  have  ever  seen.  In  the  grace  of  its  lines, 
the  dashing  beauty  of  its  finish  and  its  wonderful  performance  it  expresses 
the  “spirit  of  youth.” 

The  allotment  of  these  cars  to  dealers  is  not  large.  Even  before  our  dealers 
were  told  anything  of  its  details,  even  without  advertising  or  announcement 
of  any  kind,  customers  placed  orders  to  assure  early  delivery. 

To  get  an  idea  of  the  probable  demand  for  such  a  car  dealers  asked  some 
of  our  Super-Six  owners  about  it.  The  result  is  shown  in  the  orders  they  gave. 
No  description  of  the  Speedster,  not  even  an  idea  of  what  it  would  look  like, 
nor  even  assurance  definite  delivery  dates.  Still  the  orders  continued  to  increase, 
and  a  repetition  of  last  year’s  condition  when  buyers  grew  disappointed  at  not 
getting  delivery  of  their  Super-Six  when  wanted,  caused  many  dealers  to  stop 
accepting  orders. 

And  why  shouldn’t  there  be  such  a  demand  for  a  Hudson  Super-Six  Speed¬ 
ster?  Everyone  knows  of  the  official  record  of  a  stock  Super-Six  chassis  in  trav¬ 
eling  a  measured  mile  at  the  rate  of  1023^  miles  an  hour.  And  all  motorists 
are  familiar  with  other  wonderful  performances  of  the  Hudson  Super-Six.  The 
Super-Six  has  proved  it  has  just  the  qualities  you  would  require  in  a  Speedster. 

There  could  be  no  concern  about  the  beauty  or  grace  or  finish  of  the  body. 
The  artists  responsible  for  such  lines  as  are  revealed  in  the  Super-Six  Phaeton, 
the  grace  of  the  Hudson  Super-Six  Limousine,  and  the  daintiness  of  the  Town 
Car,  could  be  relied  upon  to  design  the  smartest  Speedster. 

Such  a  car  awaits  you.  You  must  acknowledge  its  low  sweeping  lines, 
its  rich  Cobalt  Blue  body  with  English  Vermilion  wheels,  the  smartest  Speedster 
you  have  ever  seen. 

Don’t  forget  that  the  allotment  is  small,  that  the  factory  is  not  building 
many  cars  of  its  type,  and  that  only  a  few  cars  are  available  to  any  one  dealer. 
Some  will  probably  not  be  able  to  get  any  at  all. 


Phaeton,  7-passengrer  $1650 
Cabriolet,  S-pa.senger  1950 
Touring  Sedan  ...  2175 


Speedster,  4-pass.  $1750 
Town  Car  .  .  .  2925 

(Prices  f,  o.  b.  Detroit) 


Town  Car  Landaulet  .  $3025 
Limousine  ...  2925 
Limousine  Landaulet  .  3025 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


“Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.  We  Pay  the  Freight. 

*  Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
profits.  Ask  for  Book 
No.  673 


GARABE  $69.50  AND  UP 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
^  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO., 

623-S73  Pike  St.,  Ctncinnali,  0. 


7^ 


Semples  Si 
Roofing  Book 


HAY  CAPS 

Stack,  wagon  and  implement  covers: 
waterproof  or  plain  canvas.  Plant  bed 
cloth,  tents,  etc.  Circulars,  samples. 

HENRY  DERBY 

453  Y  St.  Paul’s  Ave„  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

With  inclosed  motor 
Keeping  OUT  DUST  and  RAIN  JS.Keeping.IN  OIL 
SPLASH  OILING 

Oil.MakesItPumpIn 
The Ughtesl Breeze 

REPLENISHED  And  Prevents  Wear, 

ONLY  ONCE  A  YEAR  ' 

DOUBLE  GEARS  “  Each  Carrying  Half  th^  Load 
Every  feature  desirable  in  a  windmill  in  the 
AUTO-OILED  AERMOTOR 
Gasoline  Engines  —  Pumps  —Tanks 
Water  Supply  Goods— Steel  Frame  Saws 
Write  AERMOTOR  CO.  2500  12th  St_  Chicago 


Make  Yonr  Streama  Do  Yoor  Pamping 

Use  water  now  wasted.  U  you  have  a 
supply  of  3  g^allons  or  more  a  minute 
and  a  fall  of  3  feet  or  more,  install  a 

=:»  RIFE  RAM 

Beats  enffinai  and  windmills.  No  freeZ' 
inff,  noirasoline.  little  attention,  fewre- 
pairs.  Over  11,000  in  use.  Satiafaction 
,  ruaranteed.  One  user  says.  “Never  missed 

I  a  etrolce  fn  S  years.  ’ '  Operates  with  cither  pneumatic  or  Rrav- 
I  ity  tank  Write  today  for  catalosf  and  free  estimate. 

BIFE  EKQINC  C0.>  B,  90  West  8t.,  New  York  » 

. . . .  ■  i  1 1 


GET  MY  PRICES 

I  can  ship  pt  once  any  size  or  style  WITTE 
High-Grade  Engine — 2  to  22  H-P. — Kerosene  or 
Gasoline— Stationary,  Portable  or  Saw-Rig— 
ready  to  run— Guaranteed  5  Years.  You 
don’t  have  to  wait  6  to  8  weeks  for 

»u  u/iTTP  ^  WITTE.  You  save  $25 
•  H*  WITTE  to  $100.  Choice  of  onsrinea 
•-Cash  or  Easy  Payments.  My  Free  Book 
**lIow  To  Judfire  Engrinea,"  by  return 
mail.— Ed.  H.  Witte.  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

1890  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1890  Emplrs  6ldg.«  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


lY  COCK  COVERS 


Special  prices  until  present  $tock 
of  raw  material  is  exhausted.  40” 
X  42”  8  oz.  duck  caps  at  $37  per 
100  without  ropes;$3S  with  ropes. 
Other  sizes  and  stack  covers  at 
>;0  e.nts  In  correspondingly  low  prices. 
stamSs  lor  Minnie  Makers  of  famous  Kant 

l*ndTatalog1  Come  OH  Cow^BJank|U. 

Fond  do  Lac  Aivning  &  Tent  Co.  FonePdu  Lac,  Wis. 


FI  eece  Wools 

Oct  our  i>rices  before  selling.  Write  us,  stat¬ 
ing  the  quantity  you  have,  with  the  grade, 
and  we  will  quote  you  price  delivered  on  cars 
your  shipping  point, 

n.  A.  PEUKIX8  &  CO.,  Wool  .Mcreliants, 
<>  Ruitroad  Kow,  White  liivcr  Junction,  Vt* 


HAY  CAPS  AND 
CAIMVAS  COVERS 

Waterproof  wagon  covers,  stack 
covers,  etc.  State  size  required. 

WILLIAM  STANLEY 
50  Church  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Send  for  our  12- Page  Reward  List 

shovring  upwards  of  300  articles 
given  for  securing  subscriptions  to 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  foreifrn  countries  in  the  Tniversa!  Postal  Tnion.  equal  to  8a.  6d.,  or 

8^  marks,  or  10}^  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
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Advertisinff  rates,  75  cents  ))er  ai?ate  line — 7  words.  References  reqtiired  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

SI^UARE  DEAL’’ 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
•ible  i^rson.  We  use  every  pof^ible  precaution  and  mlmit  the  afivertisinp:  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  prood  any  loss 
to  ^id  subwribers  sustained  by  trustinp:  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleadinj?  advertisement.s  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exi>osed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  difierences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  a<ivertisers  or  not.  We  willinirly  use  our  good 
<«fices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  bo  confused  with  dishonest 
toansaetions.  >>e  protect  subscribe!*s  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
resiwnsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  he  s<*nt  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Torker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


ON  July  1  iin  Act  of  Congress  containing  tlie  fol¬ 
lowing  becomes  effective: 

That  no  letter,  postal  c;ird,  c-ircular.  newspaper, 
pamj)h]et,  or  publication  of  any  kind  containing  any 
advertisement  of  spiritiious.  vinous,  malted,  fermented, 
or  other  intoxicating  licpiors  of  any  kind,  or  contain¬ 
ing  a  .solicitation  of  an  Girder  or  orders  for  said  liquors, 
or  any  of  them.^  shall  be  deposited  in  or  carried  by  the 
mails  of  the  United  States,  or  be  delivered  by  any 
postmaster  or  letter  carrier,  when  addressed  or  directed 
to  any  person,  firm.  corjKiration,  or  association,  or  other 
addressee,  at  any  jdace  or  point  in  any  State  or  Terri¬ 
tory  of  the  T'nited  States  at  which  it  is  by  the  law  in 
force  in  the  State  or  Territory  at  that  time  unlawful 
to  advertise  or  solicit  orders  for  such  liquors,  or  any 
of  them,  respectively. 

Thi.s  covers,  or  will  sfioii  cover.  01  towns  in  Con¬ 
necticut.  and  the  following  entire  States:  Alabama, 
Arizona,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Georgia, 
Idalio,  Indiana.  Iowa,  Maine.  Micliigan.  Mississi))])!. 
Montana.  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  North  l  >akola,  Oklahoma.  <  Hvgon.  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  South  Dakota,  T'tali.  Virginia.  Wasliington  and 
West  Virginia.  Tlie  law  is  very  strict.  Any  pub¬ 
lisher  who  knowingly  iiermits  any  advertisement  of 
li<inors  to  go  into  these  territories  may  he  fined 
$100  or  im]n-isonm(Mit  for  six  months.  Tender  the 
law  it  will  l>c  illegal  for  yon  to  mail  a  co])y  of  yo\ir 
local  paper  to  a  friend  in  any  of  these  States  if 
such  {taper  contains  any  liquor  advertising.  This 
law  was  forced  thiMugli  Congress  by  the  ]>eoi>le  who 
have  Iteen  annoyt'd  by  receiving  letters  and  circulars 
offering  Ibinor  for  sale. 

* 

ACOIHIESPONDKNT  sa.vs  xve  have  had  more  or 
less  about  the  “guff'  written  and  spoken  ity 
city  iteople  about  farmers.  "Now  give  ns  a  samide 
of  what  yon  mean  I"  Dnt  of  many  tlionsands  Ave 
may  take  the  following  from  the  New  York  World: 

Milking  is  not  a  mysrery.  A  man  with  strong  fore¬ 
arms  can  soon  master  tin*  art  ;ind  outdo  the  experienced 
farm  stripling.  1 ‘lowing  is  hard,  but  any  lad  who  is 
up  to  a  grocer's  cart  can  tool  a  harroAv  or  horse-rake. 
British  farmei’s.  more  conservative  than  our  own.  have 
had  to  acee[(t  women  as  field  hands,  and  unskilled 
women  at  that. 

0 

Tlie  'World  is  tiwing  to  sliow  tliat  tlie  lalior  ques¬ 
tion  on  tlie  farms  is  a  small  matter  after  all.  Do 
you  siijqiose  the  writer  of  that  ever  milked  a  cow — 
or  saw  one  dried  off  by  a  new  hand?  We  would 
not  like  to  turn  liim  loose  xvitli  a  harrow  in  the 
young  orchards  I  Tliere  are  several  kinds  of  “gulf” 
— criminal,  insane  and  the  kind  that  is  sinqily  fool 
talk,  and  the  farmers  sire  getting  all  kinds.  They 
might  liave  been  willing  to  stand  for  it  in  past  years, 
but  not  now.  when  they  are  expected  to  “feed  the 
world."  Tlie  man  wlio^sends  ns  the  above  clipping 
says : 

Wc  have  taken  city  boarders  for  about  20  years,  and 
I  never  saw  one  yet  that  would  he  worth  his  board  as 
a  farm  laborer  wlio  was  not  born  on  a  farm, 

* 

I  XOTICE  on  page  T0.^»  a  letter  from  II.  II.  L.  It  is 
Worthy  of  serious  thought,  and  in  my  mind  is  the  only 
solution  to  the  (piestion  of  cheaper  farm  feeds.  I  un¬ 
derstand  there  are  several  co-operative  mills  and  ele¬ 
vators  now  in  the  West  controlled  by  grain  raisers  wlio 
I  am  sure  would  be  delighted  to  ship  direct  to  New 
York  State  dairymen  if  some  one  were  to  take  it  in  hand 
and  get  them  together.  s.  B.  J. 

C.VN  anyone  name  and  locate  these  co-o]ierative 
elevators?  We  can  easily  find  hnndi'eds  of 
dairymen  who  want  to  organize  and  buy  their  grain 
in  large  lots,  luit  we  liave  found  it  difficult  to  find 
tlie  big  grain  dealers  wlio  will  sell  that  way.  It  must 
l>e  evident  to  all  that  something  must  bo  done  to  im- 
jirove  this  feed  situation.  Those  articles  by  Prof. 
Minkler  which  begin  this  week  show  what  is  liap- 
jtening  in  New  .Jersey,  and  the  same  thing  will  be 
more  or  less  true  all  along  the  Atlantic  slope  unless 
this  feed  situation  is  improved.  W'e  recognize  all 
the  factors  which  enter  into  it.  There  are  grain 
growers,  manufacturers  and  millers,  half  a  dozen 
different  classes  of  dealers  and  consumers.  We 
want  no  injustice  done  to  any  of  tliem,  but  they 
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must  all  realize  that  as  things  are  now  done,  too 
many  men  have  a  hand  in  the  hag.  Some  of  them 
liave  got  to  get  out  or,  following  the  nation's  neces¬ 
sities,  the  handlers  will  be  put  out  as  has  l)een  done 
in  Germany.  There  is  no  patriotism,  much  less  busi¬ 
ness.  in  holding  the  Western  grain  growers  and  tlie 
Eastern  dairymen  apart,  and  tlie  dealers  cannot 
take  any  arrogant  or  selfish  position  if  they  exiiect 
to  stay  in  the  business.  Thk  B.  N.-Y.  offers  its  .ser¬ 
vices  in  trying  to  solve  tliis  liard  feed  question. 
Talk  it  out,  find  the  best  way.  and  then  i»nt  it  over. 
The  Germans  made  the  vital  mistake  of  neglecting 
this  feed  problem  before  the  war,  and  they  were 
forced  to  practice  what  amounts  to  confi.scation  in 
order  to  settle  it.  The  dealers  can  have  the  same 
thing  in  this  country  if  they  persist  in  any  arbitrary 
policy. 

♦ 

.Tt’ST  a  few  Avoids  in  regard  to  increased  production. 
The  substance  of  it  is  Ave  do  not  get  a  price  for  farm 
ju’oduce  that  pays  to  produce  it.  I  have  three  sons  at 
Avork  in  the  lumber  AA’oods.  They  can  get  from  .$.50  to 
$70  per  month  and  Avork  not  over  10  hours  per  day, 
AA'ith  best  of  board.  It  is  too  much  of  a  gamble  for  nie 
to  pay  even  $40  i)er  month  and  board  at  the  present 
jirices  without  a  guaranteed  iniuininm  price  fixed  either 
i)y  the  government  or  some  one.  ,So  I  sliall  produce 
what  I  can  with  the  help  of  the  younger  ones  and  day 
liclp.  I  believe  such  men  as  E.  R.  Brown  heljt  to  keep 
the  farmer  where  he  is.  the  hardest-Avorked  and  poorest- 
jiaid  laborer  in  this  great  country.  i..  e.  r. 

St.  LaAvrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 

ERE  is  a  man  from  the  famous  “Nortli  Country'’ 
— tliouglit  to  I>e  represented  l>y  Elon  R.  BroAvn. 
Dur  friend  lias  Mr.  BroAA'ii's  nnmlier  doAA'n  in  hl.ack 
and  wliite.  Wliat  he  says  about  the  farmers  and 
tlieir  AA’ork  is  right.  For  years  we  have  lieen  trying 
to  put  the  trntli  before  our  people  and  now,  when 
the  ]iinch  comes,  they  see  it.  If  tlie  goA'ernment 
really  Avants  to  increase  crop  production  it  .should 
first  of  all  put  a  tax  of  $5  on  every  100  Avords  of 
advice  Avhich  town  and  city  men  undertake  to  offer 
to  farmers.  All  this  (diildisli  guff  Avhicli  Ave  read  in 
the  papers  slionld  lie  taxed  out  of  sight  or  liearing. 
Most  of  it  is  fool  talk  pure  and  simple,  and  it  has 
no  useful  effect.  It  simply  irritates  and  discoui’ages 
farmers  avIio  are  doing  their  best  to  im*rease  food 
production.  As  for  Elon  R.  BroAvn.  is  it  not  one  of 
the  strangest  freaks  of  iiolitb-al  history  that  such  a 
l»olitician  should  represent  the  great  “North  Coun¬ 
try"  and  particularly  .Tefferson  County?  Practically 
the  entire  business  of  .Tefferson  County  (outside  of 
Senator  BroAvn's  activities!  is  based  uiion  dairying. 
That  is  largely  true  of  the  entire  “North  Country.” 
.Tefferson  has  ,5S.0r»0  dairy  coavs  and  a  total  of  91,176 
cattle.  Tliere  Avere  17S.4.S6  tons  of  silage  and  145,695 
tons  of  hay  jirodni'cd  last  year.  Every  man.  woman 
and  child  in  the  county  must  depend  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  uiAon  the  coAA’  for  ,a  living.  .Tefferson  is  a 
coAV  country,  but  it  seems  as  if  Senator  BroAvn  con¬ 
sidered  it  a  county  of  mulfs  by  tlie  Avay  he  exi)ects 
the  farmers  to  fall  in  at  the  crack  of  the  party  whip. 
It  Avill  he  nearly  IS  months  before  Senator  BrOAvn's 
jiresent  term  expires.  That  will  giA-e  ns  time  to  find 
out  Avhether  Jefferson  County  dairymen  AA'ill  stand 
for  BroAvn. 

♦ 

Community  Cold  Storage! 

HIS  is  one  of  the  things  which  must  come  a*s 
a  part  of  country  life.  It  means  a  cold  storage 
plant  in  a  rural  community  so  situated  as  to  serve, 
say  250  farms.  In  it  may  he  stored  eggs,  butter, 
milk,  fresh  meat  or  iierishables  of  any  sort  for  fam¬ 
ily  use  or  for  market.  A  farmer  might  kill  a  sheep 
or  hog  or  a  beef  at  any  time  and  put  it  right  into 
this  storage.  He  could  come  and  get  meat  as  de¬ 
sired  or  sell  it  to  his  neighbors.  In  ease  the  market 
Avas  loAA’’  on  fruit.  A'egetaldes  or  other  {lerishahle 
goods  for  the  day  tliere  would  be  no  need  of  sacri-. 
ficing  ero])s.  They  could  he  stored  until  the  imirket 
recovered.  Tliei’e  are  a  dozen  Avays  in  Avhich  such 
a  plant  could  lie  m.ide  to  serve  the  community.  It 
is  one  of  the  things  Avhich  the  future  must  liriug  if 
farmers  are  to  hold  their  oavii.  I'nless  they  can 
(’(lualizc  distribution  farmers  will  he  distributed  out 
of  business.  Noaa*  the  electric  lines  are  being  Avell 
distributed  over  the  country  and  tliere  are  great 
liossibilities  in  using  the  current  for  refrigerating. 

,1.  H.  Hale  of  Connecticut  giA-es  us  this  idea : 

In  every  part  of  the  country  Avliere  there  are  eleetric 
lines  either  for  poAver  or  lighting  puriioses.  there  are 
times  in  each  24  hours  Avhen  there  is  a  surplus  of 
“juice.”  Avhieli  can.  or  ought  to  be  had  at  bargain 
prices,  and  au.vAvbere  in  the  eountry  along  these  lines 
there  can  easily  be  aiitoinatic  refrigerating  plants, 
either  big  or  little,  that  are  operated  by  this  cheap 
electric  juice.  Of  course,  they  cannot  be  kept  at  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  temperature  as  Avhere  juice  is  at  band 
all  the  time,  but  by  alloAving  them  to  be  opened  up 
only  at  the  time  of  day  when  the  juice  is  on  I  believe 
they  can  be  kept  at  pretty  close  to  any  standard  tem¬ 
perature  desired. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  things  for  us  to  consider. 
This  “juice”  for  daylight  service  ought  to  be  clieap 
and  a  set  of  these  storage  plants,  controlled  by  far- 
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mers,  put  along  the  electric  lines  ought  to  prove  a 
great  help  to  farming. 

Last  week  we  gave  some  figures  showing  the 
co.st  of  bringing  a  carload  of  burros  from  Ari¬ 
zona  to  New  York.  Now  we  are  surprised  to  find 
tliat  a  number  of  readers  Avant  to  secure  one  or 
more  of  these  little  donkeys.  It  would  hardly  pay 
to  ship  these  little  animals  singly,  since  the  express 
rates  are  higli.  hut  if  .50  or  more  AAere  AA’anted  a  car¬ 
load  could  be  brought  to  some  central  place  and  dis- 
trilmted.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  here  to  seiwe  its  readers 
in  any  honest  enterprise,  whether  it  lie  collecting 
dollars  or  donkeys.  If  a  sufficient  number  of  our 
readers  want  donkeys,  so  that  a  carload  Avill  be 
made  up  let  us  knoAv.  and  perhaps  Ave  can  organize  a 
donkey  club.  It  ouglit  to  require  some  one  of  i-are 
iiitelligeiice  to  net  as  executiA’e  of  a  donkey  club. 

* 

WE  Avould  like  to  print  more  of  the  letters 
wliich  farmers  and  tlieir  Avives  are  sending 
to  the  local  papers.  Many  of  tliem  are  remarkable 
for  plain  sense  and  clear  expression  of  tliought. 
Tliey  are  usually  (‘ailed  out  by  some  sneering  or 
senseless  remark  by  a  city  man  avIio  undertakes  to 
tell  farmers  their  duty.  Tlie  ■\,^"aterIlury  (Conn.) 
American  recently  jirinted  such  a  letter  signed 
“Shophand.'’  Mrs.  Barliara  E.  Gunn  at  once  came 
hack  Avitli  a  eoluiiin  of  liot  sliot,  and  hei'e  is  a  sam- 
ide  of  it : 

This  man  Avdio  signs  himself  Shophand  says:  “If  tin* 
farmer  would  get  up  and  work  as  hard  as'his  father.” 
5Yhy  should  he?  'Would  the  Shophand  be  satisfied  to 
work  10  or  1*2  hours  a  day  as  his  father  did  at  the  same 
AA’age?  iWhy  does  he  strike  for  more  pay  and  shorter 
hours?  Does  he  not  realize  that  by  so  (loing  he  himself 
is  adding  to  the  high  cost  of  living?  What  right  has 
he  to  demand  that  the  farmer  do  more  that  he  may 
produce  more  to  be  sold  for  less,  so  the  shop  man  may 
buy  his  food  cheaper  when  he  is  not  willing  to  work  for 
less  himself  to  help  reduce  tlie  cost  of  what  he  pro¬ 
duces,  for  the  farmer's  use. 

“Shophand”  certainly  ha.s  tlie  fliAor!  He  is  floored, 
for  Avhen  you  see  liim  doing  at  liis  oavu  job  what  he 
advises  the  farmer  to  do,  you  Avill  see  a  Avonder. 
That  letter  Avas  Avritten  Avith  a  fountain  pen — a 
fountain  of  Avisdom,  courage  and  sense.  That  is  tlie 
AAay  to  make  tlie  local  jiaiiers  useful.  “We  must  do 
this  Avork  ourselve.s,  for  no  one  Avill  fight  or  Avrite 
onr  battles  for  us. 

* 

ON  June  5  all  young  men,  in  this  country,  OA’er 
21  and  under  .‘II  years  old,  must  register  and 
lie  prejiared  for  a  coiiscrijitive  Avar  draft.  Congress 
has  decided  not  to  depend  upon  volunteers  for  the 
army,  but  lias  given  the  President  poAA'er  to  demand 
your  boy  or  mine  if  bis  services  are  needed.  The 
choice  in  this  first  draft  Avill  ho  left  to  the  army 
officers,  and  they  Avill  doubtless  lie  as  fair  as  any 
Avar  measure  will  ]»eriiiit  tliem  to  be.  Apparently 
they  aim  to  avoid  taking  young  farmers  or  AA’orkers 
ill  jiroductive  industries,  and  they  Avill  doubtless 
pass  those  aa'Iio  are  most  needed  ity  their  jiarents  or 
other  dependents.  AYe  must  all,  hoAvever,  realize 
tliat  Ave  have  noAv  eoiiie  face  to  face  Avith  tlie  stern 
reality  of  AA'ar.  Its  liard  hand  AA'ill  now  reach  di¬ 
rectly  into  oAir  homes  and  claim  our  children  for 
service.  Far  too  many  Americans  liave  seen  their 
<‘ountry  draAvn  into  this  horrible  struggle  Avithout 
realizing  what  it  Avill  mean,  but  iioaa',  as  the  days 
go  by,  we  shall  all  l>e  lirought  face  to  face  Avith  the 
stern  facts  of  a  imblic  and  priA'ate  life  Avhich  can 
never  be  the  same  for  ais  again.  There  can  be  no 
turning  hack  or  faltering  noAV.  There  are  great 
trials  and  sjierifices  in  store  for  all  of  us,  and  this 
first  draft  of  soldiers  will  bring  it  all  home  to  us. 
Tlie  next  fcAV  years  are  to  test  this  nation  as  by 
fire.  .Speaking  for  the  American  farmer  we  know  he 
Aviil  do  more  than  his  sliare. 


Brevities 

Cottage  cheese  is  food  lit  for  the  palace. 

AYe  are  having  a  great  Ininch  of  Sweet  clover  experi¬ 
ence. 

Rome  Avas  started  in  a  day.  but  it  took  much  longer 
to  build  it. 

And  noAv  tlie  avooI  groAver  Avith  a  ton  of  avooI  to  sell 
goes  to  bat. 

Ot'K  AA’eather  has  deserted  the  enemy  at  last  and  come 
over  to  our  side. 

Rvm  ahvays  rhymes  Avith  “bum”^ — and  thei*e  is  no 
other  poetry  in  it. 

Ana'  business  Avhicli  has  no  sentiment  in  it  may  be 
classed  as  robbery. 

Let  every  poultryman  do  Avbat  he  can  to  groAV  corn. 
buckAvheat  and  mangels. 

Ix  all  this  demand  for  extra  service  by  farm  workers 
why  do  we  not  hear  more  about  the  busy  bee?  AA’e 
shall  need  more  SAveets.  AVho  can  produce  them  more 
cheerfully  than  Mr.  Busy  Bee? 

The  R.  N.-Y’^.  does  not  attempt  to  tell  any  man  his 
duty.  We  haA^e  all  AA’e  can  do  to  keep  Avithin  gunshot  of 
onr  OAvn.  We  do  try  to  gwe  our  reaciers  the  facts  and  a 
glimpse  of  the  future.  Then  they  must  do  the  rest. 
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The  True  Reason  for  Food  Shortage 

Tresident  Wilson  has  Avarned  the  people  of  the 
.United  States  that  the  whole  world  is  facing  a  food 
crisis.  The  warning  has  been  repeated  hy  oflieial 
anthority  all  over  this  eonntiy.  With  the  warring 
nations  of  Enroi>e  the  constantly  decreasing  food 
suiiply  has  been  the  soui’ce  of  general  concern  and 
alarm.  Whatever  legitimate  excuses  there  may  he 
for  decreased  production  in  Europe  at  this  time,  the 
official  acknowledgment  of  a  shortage  in  America 
is  the  strongest  indictment  that  could  he  written 
agaijist  our  system  of  distribution.  Our  food  deal¬ 
ers  and  speculators,  our  hoards  of  trade  and  pro¬ 
duct'  exchanges,  are  the  defendants  in  this  ca.se. 
The  i)eople  are  rhe  complainants.  With  our  rich  re¬ 
sources  of  diversified  soil,  varied,  climate,  copious 
rainfall  and  wealth  of  sunshine  we  could  feed  the 
whole  world  and  have  to  spare.  We  have  facilities 
for  curing,  storing  and  transportation  that  enable 
us  to  save  wisely,  to  preserve  safely  and  to  disti-ihute 
cheapl.v.  Yet  food  Avastes  on  the  farms,  and  chil¬ 
dren  hunger  for  it  in  the  cities.  Our  .system  of 
distribution  keeps  the  farmer  poor  and  the  consumer 
hungry.  To  admit  the  conditions  is  to  indict  the 
system.  The  official  indictment  is,  hoAvever,  too 
late.  The  system  is  already  tried  and  convicted  in 
the  public  mind.  But  to  propo.se  a  reform  only  for 
the  duration  of  the  Avar  is  either  to  fail  utterly  to 
comprehend  the  burden  of  the  system  to  the  people 
in  the  time  of  peace,  or  to  admit  the  OA'crma storing 
l)ower  of  the  system  and  the  helple.ssness  of  the 
government  to  attempt  any  permanent  reform. 

We  have  j)ermitt(Ml  the  middlemen:  and  sjiecula- 
tors  to  take  iK).s.ses,sion  of  our  implements  of  di.s- 
tribution;  and  they  have  u.sed  them  to  enrich  them- 
.selve.s,  and  to  defeat  and  debauch  the  interests  of 
the  rest  of  the  people.  To  restinct  the  middlemen 
and  gamblers  in  the  jtresent  crisis  is  a  necessity. 
They  admit  it  themselves.  They  even  suspend  the 
gambling  on  their  exchanges  to  escape  restraining 
laws.  At  this  time  it  is  a  concession  to  the  food 
gamblers  to  limit  their  restrictions  to  the  time  of 
war,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  people  will  ever  again 
permit  them  to  exploit  their  tables  even  in  times  of 
peace.  It  is  true  that  they  jtlan  to  keep  the  ma¬ 
chinery  in  their  OAvn  hands  (hiring  the  time  of  regu¬ 
lation  and  be  in  position  to  revert  to  the  old  condi¬ 
tions  as  soon  as  peace  is  restored,  making  the  most 
of  the  situation  in  the  meantime,  but  if  the  producers 
and  eonsumer.s  once  enjoy  the  fruits  of  an  efficient 
and  economic  distrihution  of  food  the  middlemen 
and  gamblers  Avill  have  some  struggle  eA'er  again  to 
drag  them  back  to  the  old  system  that  causes  food 
to  Avaste  on  the  farms  Avhile  children  starve  for  it 
in  the  city. 


A  Conservative  Farmer^s  View 

Bailroad  people,  banker.s,  speculators  and  business 
men  generally  are  alway.s  anxious  to  haA-e  big  crops  in 
all  years.  In  normal  times  a  big  crop  is  a  loser  for 
the  farmer,  although  a  money-maker  for  the  others. 
In  the  present  hysteria  for  big  acreage  in  crop.s  one 
can  hardly  put  aside  the  impression  that  it  is  not  all 
patriotism  that  makes  the  noise.  We  hear  nothing  of 
cut  rates  of  freight  in  order  to. help  . the  government  or 
to  encourage  farmers  to  produce  more  for  the  good  of 
the  public  and  of  the  Avorld.  The  same  may  be  .said 
of  hanks  and  loAV  interest  on  the  banks’  funds  or  the 
profits  of  the  speculators  and  business  generally.  None 
of  the.se  adA'ocate.s  a  division  of  profit.s,  as  they  insist 
the  farmer  ought  to  make  by  groAving  immense  crops. 
This  is  not  written  to  di.scourage  planting  or  produc¬ 
tion.  It  hardly  seems  now  that  prices  can  be  forced 
below  cost  of  production  on  anj'  considerable  number 
of  crops.  It  is  quite  likely  to  be  on  some.  It  seems  as 
though  the  Western  grain  farmer  stands  a  good  chance 
to  juake  big  money,  not  as  manufacturers  and  business 
men  are  doing,  but  something  hand.some.  I.abor  is 
pretty  high-priced  even  there  for  profits  such  as  satisfy 
busine.ss  _  men.  In  other  words,  manufacturing  and 
business  is  too  profitable,  allowing  the  payment  of  wages 
that  take  labor  from  farms,  eA’en  in  the  We.st.  When 
it  comes  to^  the  Eastern  farmer,  especially  the  dairy 
farmer,  as  in  my  own  locality,  it  looks  like  a  losing 
I)roposition  anyAvay  unless  the  price  of  milk  shall  be 
advanced  next  Winter  beyond  Avhat  seems  possible. 
Some  advise  us  to  sell  off  the  coavs  and  groAV  potatoes, 
wheat  and  other  crop.s.  We  are  in  a  dairy  .section  and 
dairying  must  he  our  principal  vocation.  I’otatoes 
may  bring  enough  to  make  a  profit  next  Fall  and  they 
maj’^  not.  Do  not  say  it  makes  no  difference,  g.roAA'  them 
anyway.  That  is  Avhat  railroading  and  business  says. 
We  mu-st  adjust  our  business  Avhile  Ave  are  helping  the 
nation  so  as  not  to  unnecessarily  harm  ourselves.  It 
IS  a  farmers’  problem,  and  for  the  most  part  the  far¬ 
mers  will  attend  to  it,  and  do  it  right.  it.  n.  L. 


A  Hired  Man’.s  Complaint 

I  noticed  a  lot  of  bellowing  in  your  paper  lately  on 
the  labor  questiejn.  Any  correspondent  who  has  a  little 
space  left  on  his  sheet  uses  it  to  take  a  rap  at  the 
hired  man._  All  the  discus.sion  seems  to  be  one-sided, 
and  an  opinion  from  the  other  side  of  the  fence  may 
not  be  amiss.  It  may  surprise  your  correspondents  to 
learn  that  there  are  still  a  few  efficient  farm  hands  who 
have  not  been  driA'en  to  the  shops  where  higher  Avages 
await  them,  and  to  these  it  seems  unjust  to  be  thus 
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eA'erlastingly  walloped.  You  drive  the  men  from  the 
farm  Avith  loAv  wages,  and  then,  in  your  time  of  need, 
yciii  accuse  them  of  ingratitude  for  not  being  satisfied 
Avitli  a  trifling  wage,  but  demanding  what  is  coming  to 
them.  The  fault  does  not  always  rest  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  individual  farmer,  but  on  the  community  of 
farmers  for  not  banding  together  and  getting  foir  pay 
for  their  products,  and  thu.s  be  able  to  pay  a  decent 
Avage  for  labor.  Of  course  the  above  is  being  soAvn  in 
infertile  ground,  and  is  not  supposed  to  have  the  effect 
of  convincing  the  farmer  that  he  himself  is  largely  to 
blame  for  the  present  situation.  But  just  sit  doAvn  a 
Avhile  and  think  it  over.  e.  l.  g. 

New  Jersey. 

B.  N.-Y. — This  man  does  not  sign  his  name,  but  we 
break  our  usual  rule  and  print  his  letter  in  order  to 
shoAv  that  Ave  are  willing  to  print  both  sides.  We  have 
had  other  letters  like  this,  but  not  one  writer  has  yet 
claimed  that  the  fanners  get  enough  out  of  their  biisi- 
nes.s  to  justify  them  in  paying  manufacffiirers’  wages. 
We  can  find  many  a  farmer  who  has  carried  the  hired 
help  at  a  loss. 


A  City  Workman’s  Idea 

I  Avrite  you  this  letter  asking  information  how  and 
Avhere  I  can  get  a  job_oii  a  farm  or  a  gentleman’s  e.s- 
tate,  doing  common  labor  work  at  $(>0  a  month  the 
year  around  Avith  board.  I  am  a  bricklayer  by  trade. 
When  I  work  at  my  trade  I  receive  75  cents  per  hour, 
nr  $6  per  day,  eight  hours.  There  is  so  much  broken 
time  in  the  building  business,  I  cannot  work  steadily. 
I  would  like  to  learn  how  to  do  garden  work,  take  care 
and  know  how  to  raise  chickens,  milk  cows  and  take 
care  of  horses.  I  would  pay  strict  attention  to  business 
aud  make  myself  handy  and  useful.  I  am  47  years  old, 
haA-e  a  Avife  and  three  children,  a  boy  17  years  old  and 
tAvo  girls  10  and  21  years  old.  I  am  not  afraid  to 
AA’ork  and  have  a  tendency  to  learn  quickly  things  that 
are  shoAvn  me.  I  would  like  to  learn  to  plant  and  raise 
A-egetables,  small  fruits,  and  raise  poultry  successfully, 
as  I  AA-ould  like  to  start  a  small  farm  for  myself  in  a 
feAV  years  from  now.  If  you  should  not  be  able  to 
give  me  the  proper  information  that  I  am  brnkiug  for 
Avould  you  put  this  letter  in  the  hands  of  one  Avho  can? 

NeAV  York.  n.  o. 

B.  N.-Y. — This  letter  is  like  many  others  Avhich  have 
come  to  us.  It  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  way  some  of 
these  (fity  workers  regard  farming.  Here  is  a  man 
actually  "willing”  to  earn  $60  a  month  on  a  farm  Avhile 
he  is  learning  the  business  !  He  probably  never  stopped 
to  think  Avhat  his  union  or  his  boss  Avould  say  to  a 
farmer  who  made  such  an  offer  to  the  bricklaying  trade. 
Yet.  Ave  think,  this  man  is  sincere  and  has  taken  as 
entire  truth  what  the  fools  and  frights  have  told  him 
in  the  city  papers — about  farmers  growing  rich  on  "war 
prices.” 


Patriotism  and  Potato  Growing 

Please  note  the  clipping  regarding  the  offer  of  the 
firm  Dunn  &  McCarthy  to  contract  with  farmers  for 
2,000  bushels  of  potatoes  at  $1  per  bushel,  but  if  the 
market  fell  below  that  price  they  would  pay  the  mar¬ 
ket  price.  I  Avould  like  to  see  the  gentleman  who  Avas 
responsible  for  that  statement  be  made  to  earn  his  in¬ 
come  this  year  (Avith  everything  at  Avar  price)  rais¬ 
ing  potatoes  to  sell  at  50  cents.  Endicott-.7ohnson  ('o., 
one  of  the  largest  shoe  concerns  in  the  Avorld,  has  re¬ 
cently  had  plowed  and  fitted  over  150  acres  of  ground 
and  allotted  it  out  in  small  plots  to  their  employes 
free.  Anyone  cannot  help  seeing  the  effect  it  will  make 
on  our  local  market.  Conditions  are  the  same  in  the 
city  of  Binghamton,  three  miles  away.  Every  piece 
of  vacant  land  has  been  ploAved  and  planted.  The 
neAA’spapers  have  taken  up  the  campaign  and  arranged 
for  free  distribution  of  seeds  from  Washington.  But 
nothing  has  been  ofl’ered  the  farmer  except  to  suggest 
the  sending  out  of  inexperienced  boys  and  men  from  the 
factories  to  help  the  planting  and  harvesting.  Anyone 
would  think  to  read  the  papers  that  the  Avorld  Avas  go¬ 
ing  to  .starve  because  of  a  shortage  in  small  garden 
stuff  that  is  perishable  aud  keeps  only  a  feAV  days. 
The  market  gardener  whose  cultivated  area  is  limited, 
cannot  adjust  himself  to  raising  cereal  crops,  etc.,  of 
which  there  i.s  a  shortage. 

‘Samuel  Gompers  (head  of  Federation  of  Labor)  in 
an  article  in  the  May  issue  of  the  World’s  Work,  says : 
"We  hold  that  if  workers  may  be  asked  to  give  more 
exhausting  service  in  time  of  national  peril  or  emer¬ 
gency  than  the  principles  of  human  Avelfare  Avarrant, 
that  service  should  be  asked  only  Avhen  accompanied  by 
increased  safeguards  and  guarantees,”  etc.  That  is  the 
attitude  of  organized  labor.  The  farmer  should  demand 
the  same;  when  he  takes  all  the  risk  he  should  demand 
at  least  fair  profit  for  his  labor.  I  have  read  with 
much  interest  your  articles  on  ‘‘Patriotism  and  the 
Farmer,”  and  others  in  your  most  valuable  paper. 
Keep  up  the  good  fight  and  may  success  be  yours. 

W.  B.  O. 


Give  the  College  Student  a  Show 

In  speaking  of  college  farm  labor,  I  might  be 
capable  of  shedding  a  little  light  on  the  subject.  I  haA-e 
noticed  Avith  intense  interest  that  most  of  the  comments 
in  regard  to  this  question  have  been  decidedly  against 
the  advisability  of  hiring  college  student-s  for  farm 
labor.  It  seems  that  a  large  percent  of  the  ‘‘old  guard” 
in  the  agricultural  industry  are  prejudiced  against  stu¬ 
dent  labor.  I  find  this  to  be  the  ca.se  in  this  A-icinity, 
and  have  judged  likcAvise  of  other  communities  from  the 
opinions  voiced  in  this  paper.  The  report  from  the 
Avoman  farmer  on  page  696  wa.s  especially  interesting. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  thi.s  lady  would  judge  all 
student  labor  to  a  certain  degree  according  to  her  ex¬ 
perience  Avith  this  one  man.  Of  course  there  are  dudes 
and  feministic  men  in  all  Avalks  of  life,  but  VAm  should 
not  expect  to  find  all  college  men  to  be  such  characters 
as  this  particular  one,  whom  the  lady  mention.s.  There 
is  a  certain  farmer  in  this  neighborhood  who  has  heard 
of  a  student’s  lack  of  experience  being  the  cause  of  a 
bad  accident  on  a  farm  this  Spring.  This  farmer  take4 
particular  pains  now  to  advise  his  friends  that  “they 
are  taking  an  awful  big  cbance  in  hiring  one  of  those 
college  boys.” 

Being  interested  in  the  Avelfare  of  these  young  men 
in  their  attempts  to  serve  the  nation  as'  they  best 
can,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  try  to  di.squalify  some  of 
rhe.se  fears  of  the  veterans  of  the  soil.  In  the  first 
place  I  would  advise  all  farmers,  Avho  propose  to  hire 
students  for  the  Summer,  to  look  up  the  student’s 
record  at  college  before  doing  so.  That  old  doctrine 
(ff  Thomas  Carlyle’s,  which  states  that  a  truly  great 
man  in  one  occupation  can  be  a  great  man  in  any  occu¬ 
pation,  is  a  good  one  to  consider,  and  it  is  strikingly 


true  on  a  smaller  scale  in  the  present  situation.  There 
are  about  20  students  from  a  local  college  working  on 
farms  in  this  vicinity.  Half  of  them  have  little  or  no 
experience.  That  those  Avho  have  had  experience  are 
making  good  headway  requires  no  proof.  But  in 
regard  to  tho.se  inexperienced,  I  find  that  those  who  had 
the  best  records  in  college  studies  and  activities  are 
making  the  best  records  on  the  farms.  One  man  in 
particular,  a  natiA-e,  of  an  Oriental  country  who  had 
never  even  visited  a  farm  before,  Avas  hired  by  a  neigh¬ 
boring  farmer  this  Spring.  He  Avas  a  clean-cut  student 
and  the  farmer  has  nothing  but  praise  to  .speak  in  re¬ 
gard  to  his  Avork  on  the  soil.  Two  others  who  had  had 
considerable  agricultural  experience  but  who  were  not 
far  ‘‘aboA-e  water”  in  their  college  AVOrk,  gave  up  their 
duties  on  other  farms  near  here  before  they  had  really 
commenced.  Therefore  I  would  judge  from  my  ob¬ 
servations  that  farmers  Avould  not  be  taking  ‘‘such  an 
aAvful  big  chance”  if  they  looked  up  the  record  of  their 
prospective  helper  before  giving  him  a  job.  F.  E.  K. 

Livingston  (_’o.,  N.  Y. 


The  Farmer’s  Side  of  It 

Here  is  an  expression  of  opinion  that  came  to  my  at¬ 
tention  recently:  A  manufacturer  telephoned  a  nearby 
farmer  and  almost  demanded  a  piece  of  ground  for  gar¬ 
den  plots  for  the  mill  men.  The  farmer  did  not  like  the 
idea  of  city  men  tramping  around  the  place  Sundays 
and  evenings,  and  told  the  manufacturer  he  preferred 
to  keep  the  land  for  himself  rather  than  let  it  for  gar¬ 
dens.  The  manufacturer  insist('d  it  Avould  be  the 
“patriotic”  thing  for  the  farmer  to  do,  and  added  that 
it  AA'as  not  a  money-making  scheme  because  his  men 
Avould  sell  their  extra  produce  at  cost.  The  farmer 
came  back  Avith  the  statement  that  he  had  .sold  for  cost 
for  20  years. 

A  friend  of  mine  in  the  drug  business  .said  that  he 
AA-elcomed  all  (his  garden  AV-ork  by  city  folks  for  tAAO 
reasons : 

1.  They  Avould  learn  that  to  produce  a  crop  means 

AAmrk. 

2.  They  Avould  buy  a  lot  of  his  liniment. 

Poultry  keepers  are  up  against  a  big  proposition  Avheii 
they  huy  grain.  Scratch  feed  noAV  costs  $a.,50  p(>r  100 
Ib.s.  The  only  thing  that  Ave  huy  that  is  reasonable  is 
hay,  good  clover  and  Timothy  mixed  at  $19.,50  per  ton. 
I  am  ashamed  to  write  that  farmers  buy  hay,  but  it  is 
the  truth  here  in  Bhode  Island.  We  usually  sell  hay, 
hut  for  the  last  fcAv  years  have  been  keeping  more  stock 
and  have  more  of  the  farm  ploAved  up  than  is  best. 

At  our  last  Grange  meeting  the  topic  was  "World 
Peace.”  I  am  proud  to  say  our  Grange  stands  for 
peace,  believing  that  men  who  clamor  for  war  should  go 
first.  One  motto  expressed  wa.s:  “In  time.s  of  war— 
prepare  for  peace.”  j  p  c 

Bhode  Island,  o. 


The  Patriotic  Farmers’  Fund 

Many  readers  have  asked  u.s  about  the  Patriotic  Far¬ 
mers’  Fund  which  is  being  loaned  from  Utica,  XeAv 
\ork,  Me  gUA-e  a  statement  about  this  organization  on 
page  679. 

I'he  secretary,  Marc  W,  Gole,  now  tells  us  that  in¬ 
cluding  May  22nd  $1.57,779.25  had  been  loaned  to  far¬ 
mers.  The  number  of  loans  wa.s  l.,552,  and  the  average 
amount  of  the  loan  a  little  over  $101.  There  are  521 
local  loan  committees  and  265  banks  acting  a.s  agents 
for  the  fund,  while  180  banks  have  loaned  money.  The 
amount  loaned  for  the  purchase  of  fertilizer  Avas  $15.- 
610.25  and  the  total  number  of  acres  planted'  under  thi.s 
loan  Avas  18,152, 

In  order  to  obtain  one  of  these  loans  it  has  been 
nece.ssary  for  the  borroAver  to  make  out  a  detailed  state¬ 
ment  of  his  financial  condition,  the  use  to  which  he 
proi)ose.s  to  i>ut  the  money,  his  quiilification  as  a  far¬ 
mer;  and  he  must  obtain  morsil  backing  for  character 
from  Avell-knoAvn  people.  It  Avas  of  course  nece.ssary 
to  do  tills  in  order  to  jiut  the  loan  on  a  businesslike 
basts  and  protect  those  Avho  put  up  this  money.  The 
loans  have  been  small  and  luive  apparently  been  u.se(l 
chiefly  for  the  purcha.se  of  fertilizer  and  seed.  The  bor¬ 
rower  is  obligeii  to  .sign  a  note  as  .security  for  the  loan 
and  this  note  gives  the  Loan  Association  a  lien  on  th(‘ 
crop  which  is  groAving  for  the  money  thu.s  borroAved. 
We  have  had  a  number  of  letters  from  our  readers 
complaining  about  the  terms  of  this  loan  and  the  fact 
that^  it  Avas  limited!  to  ,$150.  The  whole  thing  was 
hastily  organized,  of  nece.ssity,  as  time  was  short  if 
any  ■J5ervice  was  to  be  rendered-  this  year.  The  loans 
are  still  going  out  at  the  rate  of  about  $15,000  a  day. 
The  manager.s  hope  to  secure  through  this  loan  an  ad¬ 
ditional  planting  of  food  crops  of  about  40,000  acres 
and  they  expect  la-fore  the  middle  of  June  to  have 
loaned  about  .$.‘100,000. 


Farm  Crops  in  New  York 

_  The  reports  of  the  New  York  -State  Food  Commis¬ 
sion  show  that  New  York  f.armers  have  this  year  largely 
increased  their  acreage  of  bread-producing  crops  and 
potatoes. 

Of  course  any  .statement  now  is  largely  an  estimate, 
as  many  of  these  crop.s  have  not  been  planted,  but  it 
is  expected  that  .*182,840  acres  will  be  put  into  pota¬ 
toes.  This  is  an  increase  of  77,191  acres  over  last 
year.  The  acreage  in  corn  will  be  greater  than  ever 
before  in  the  State.  The  increase  in  beans  will  also 
be  very  large  and  buckwheat  promise.s  to  have  a  large 
increase.  There  has  been  a  greatly  increa-sed  acr(mge 
ill  Alfalfa,  while  many  of  the  old  grass  lamls  will  this 
year  be  ploAved  up  and  plant(xl  to  corn  or  potatoes.  The 
farmers  report  76.‘1,651  ton.s  of  hay  left  over  from  last 
year  and  this  partly  accounts  for  the  fact  that  a  large 
acreage  in  raeadoAvs  Avill  be  ploAved  and  put  into  other 
crops. 

This  Food  Supply  Commission  recently  purchased 
7,000  bushels  of  buckAvheat  for  seed.  This  is  dis¬ 
tributed  to_  farmers  at  cost  with  the  freight  charges 
added.  This  year  NeAV  York  farmers  are  planning  to 
sow  over  .S00,0(X)  acres  of  buckAvheat.  This  is  a  good 
crop  to  help  out  the  grain  supply,  for  buckwheat  will 
grow  on  rather  poor  ground  and  can  be  put  in  at  a  sea¬ 
son  which  would  be  too  late  for  other  grain  crops.  The 
Commission  had  22  _  tractors  at  work  on  New  York 
farms.  These  machines  are  sent  out  to  communities 
Avhich  ask  for  them  on  a  rental  basis  and  probably  the 
u.se  of  the  tractor  Avill  so  advertise  its  value  that  the 
machine  will  be  bought  in  the  community  where  it  i.s 
now  working  and  kept  there. 

It  is  evident  that  New  York  farmers  are  doing  their 
full  share  to  help  out  on  the  food  problem  and  many 
of  them  are  at  work  under  hard  conditions  of  weather, 
labor  and  other  circum.stanees.  If  the  season  is  a 
favorable  one  New  York  bids  fair  to  produce  a  record 
crop. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Good-bye 

Good-night,  and  wings  of  angels 
lioat  round  your  little  bed. 

And  all  white  hopes  and  holy 
Ite  on  your  golden  head  I 

Yon  know  not  why  I  love  you, 

Your  little  llp.s  that  kiss; 

Hut  if  you  should  remeniher. 

Keinember  me  with  this. 

lie  said  that  the  longest  .pnirney 
\Ya.s  all  on  the  road  to  i-est ; 
lie  said  the  children’s  wisdom 
Was  the  wisest  and  the  be.st. 

He  said  there  was  .I'oy  in  sorrow 
Far  more  than  the  tears  in  mirth. 

And  he  knew  there  was  God  in  I  leaven. 
Hecau.SK>  there  was  love  on  earth. 

— ^Sir  Rennell  Rodd. 

* 

How  many  houses  with  cellar  storage 
for  coal  have  a  dumb-waiter  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  the  loaded  coal  scuttle 
from  cellar  to  the  kitchen?  This  is  heavy 
and  laborious  work,  adding  enormou.sly  to 
a  woman’s  labor,  and  it  .should  be  lessened. 
We  should  like  to  hear  from  someone 
who  has  planned  this  sort  of  dumb 
waiter  in  refitting  an  old  house.  Also, 
whether  it  has  seemed  practical  to  fit  a 
dumb  waiter  for  transporting  food  be¬ 
tween  cellar  and  kitchen,  with  a  clo.sed 
c*omi)artment  at  the  bottom  in  which  to 
stand  the  coal  scuttle.  Ordinarily  the 
dumb  waiter  is  left  in  the  cellar  with 
the  food  remaining  on  the  .shelves,  but 
this  makes  it  useless  for  coal,  and  coal¬ 
carrying  is  heavy  work.  We  should  like 
to  receive  practical  dumb  waiter  exper¬ 
ience. 

* 

Many  societies  and  other  agencies  in 
the  cities  are  now  actively  planning  for 
woman  farm  workers,  in  many  cases  with 
little  TCal  knowledge  of  needs  and  re¬ 
quirements.  One  practical  woman  en¬ 
gaged  in  employment-agenc.v  work  said 
that  she  was  much  troubled  by  women 
of  means  who  plan  some  attractive  uni¬ 
form  for  women  workers,  talk  about  the 
jo.vs  of  such  patriotic  service,  and  then 
.send  all  would-be  workers  to  the  regular 
employment  agencies,  who  have  no 
means  of  placing  them.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  such  workers  would  be  use¬ 
ful  for  berry-picking,  and  it  is  possible 
that  localities  not  too  far  from  this  city, 
could  get  a  desirable  supply  of  this  class 
of  labor  this  year.  Our  friend  of  the 
employment  bureau  was  desirous  of  find¬ 
ing  women  willing  to  go  on  dairy  farms, 
who  would  help  in  the  house  and  also  do 
milking,  which  would  be  a  very  desirable 
combination.  Such  workers  are  much 
employed  in  European  countiies,  but  it 
seems  difficult  to  find  them  here.  We 
should  also  expect  women  workers  to  be 
useful  on  a  poultry  farm. 

* 

Hacon  at  44  cents  a  pound  is  too 
great  a  luxury  for  many  of  us,  and  the 
farm  hou.sekeeper  with  her  home  supply 
is  very  fortunate.  Certainly  no  scrap  of 
bacon  or  bacon  fat  .should  be  wasted. 
The  fat  from  frying  bacon  is  sufficientl.v 
purified,  after  boiling  in  water,  for  many 
forms  of  cookery  in  which  lard  is  or¬ 
dinarily  used.  The  special  use  of  bacon 
fat.  however,  is  in  cooking  meat  and  vege¬ 
tables.  With  baked  beans  hacon  fat 
takes  the  place  of  a  piece  of  pork,  while 
in  many  meat  dishes  and'  vegetable 
chowdt'rs  it  is  used  instead  of  frying 
pork  or  bacon  cut  in  dice  to  form  a  me¬ 
dium  in  which  A'Cgetahles  are  browned 
before  further  cooking.  A  variety  of 
brown  stews  may  be  made  from  the 
cheaper  cuts  of  meat,  in  which  the  meat, 
cut  into  neat  pieces,  is  first  browned 
in  bacon  fat,  and  then  slowly  cooked 
with  a  savory  gravy,  preferably  in  a 
closed  casserole  in  the  oven.  Flank 
steak  (which  can  no  longer  be  called 
cheap,  however)  is  especially  good  cooked 
in  this  way,  and  it  “goes  further”  than 
with  other  methods  of  cooking. 

* 

Whenever  there  is  talk  of  food  econ¬ 
omy,  the  housewife  comes  in  for  much 
criticism  from  all  the  wdse  men  who  do 
not  have  to  cater  for  a  family.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Department  of  Agriculture  is  one 
of  our  most  recent  critics,  crediting  the 
American  housewife  with  enormous 


wa.ste.s.  Each  family  mu.st  settle  this 
matter  according  to  its  own  con.science. 
but  there  is  one  small  waste  common  to 
a  great  inan.v  families,  iind  that  is  in  the 
sugar  u.sed  to  sweeten  tea  or  coffee. 
Every  woman  who  -washes  the  family 
dishes  knows  the  sticky  .sediment  in  the 
bottom  of  the  eui)s — often  enough  to 
sweeten  a  .second  cup — and  very  often  the 
“wiper”  meets  with  a  careles.sly  washed 
cup  whose  stickiness  is  an  exasperation. 
Sugar  is  a  valuable  food,  not  merely  a 
luxury,  but  it  is  increasing  in  price,  and 
must  not  be  wasted.  It  is  worth  while 
to  consider  this,  and  to  decide  that  the 
family  cup  must  not  contain  undis.solved 
sweetening.  U.se  enough  to  satisfy  the 
taste  when  dissolved,  but  do  not  add  a 
lavish  allowance  of  sugar  to  be  thrown 
away.  It  was,  we  believe,  IMark  Twain’s 
famous  Colonel  Mulberry  Sellers  who 
pointed  out  the  fortune  to  be  obtained  by 
lecovering  the  sugar  wasted  in  American 
cofl'ee  cups.  He  asserted  there  were 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9150 — Middy  Blouse, 
sizes  J(i  and  18  yrs. 
Price  15  cts. 

9135— Two  or  Three 
Piece  Skirt,  sizes, 
10  and  18  years. 
I’riee  10  cents. 


9380 — Loose  Coat, 
34  to  42  bnst. 

Price  10  cts. 

9366 — Side  Plaited 
Skirt.  24  to  32  waist. 
Price  15  cts. 


9372 — Child’s  Dress, 
2,  4  and  6  years. 
Price  10  cents. 


9400 — Girl’s  Dress, 
8  to  14  years. 

Price  15  cts. 


“millions  in  it,”  and  every  household 
should  see  that  it  is  not  contributing  to 
those  wasted  millions. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

All  sorts  of  khaki  garments  are  offered 
for  women’s  and  children’s  wear,  and  they 
are  very  smart  and  priictical  for  coun¬ 
try  use.  'Separate  skirts  of  khaki  are 
$2.24  and  .$.S.40 ;  in  styles  for  misses 
there  is  one  at  $2.40  that  fiistens  all 
down  the  front  with  brass  buttons,  and 
has  military  flap  pockets.  This  would 
please  the  high-school  girl,  but  she  must 
remember  that  French  heels  and  .iewelry 
do  not  go  with  khaki.  Another  skirt  of 
waterproof  army  khaki  is  $4., SO.  A 
suitable  blou.se  to  wear  with  the  khaki 
skirt  is  of  galatea  in  a  variety  of  colors 
(including  khaki)  ;  a  good  model  with 
sailor  collar,  wide  belt  and  round  pockets 
is  $1.80.  A  pretty  khaki  smock  with 
blue  stitching  is  $1..80. 

Among  khaki  dresses  is  a  two-piece 
model  with  Norfolk  coat  and  big  pockets, 
in  sizes  for  girls  and  misses,  for  .$4.80; 
separate  bloomers  $2.24.  A  girl’s  middy 
suit  of  khaki  has  a  blouse  with  turned- 
up  hem  and  vest  effect,  sizes  six  to  IG; 
price  $2.80.  A  woman's  suit  of  water¬ 
proof  khaki  will  give  •  wonderful  wear ; 
one  model  seen  had  plain  two-piece  skirt 
with  pockets,  and  pleated  Norfolk  coat 
with  four  big  pockets  and  a  belt  with  a 
brass  eagle  buckle.  This  suit  had  brass 
buttons,  and  cost  $1,3.74.  There  are 
other  models,  with  pleated  or  plain  mili¬ 
tary  coats,  baying  smoked  pearl  but- 


To  LigKi\bur  House  To  Coofe  \our 

and  Barns  Breakfasts  and  Dinners 


Colt  Carbide  Lighting  and 
Cooking  Plants  are  not  new 
to  farmers  of  the  East. 

We  have  been  installing 
them  in  country  homes  in 
your  section  for  eighteen 
years. 

The  30,000  now  in  use  have 
helped  to  build  for  the 


OLT 


a  mighty  reputation. 

This  reputation  is  our  big¬ 
gest  asset.  It  enabled  us  to 
sell  twice  as  many  plants  last 
year  as  we  ever  sold  before 
during  the  same  period. 

Each  and  every  one  fur¬ 
nishes  double  service  —  bril¬ 
liant  light  for  every  purpose 
and  gas  cooking  fuel  as  well. 

We  have  thousands  of  let¬ 


ters  telling  of  plants  which 
have  furnished  this  double 
service  from  ten  to  fourteen 
years  without  calling  for  one 
dollar’s  worth  of  repairs. 

One  and  all,  these  Colt 
plants  are  strictly  automatic. 
They  feed  every  light  on  the 
place  and  the  stove  in  the 
kitchen  with  no  attention 
other  than  recharging.. 

Once  in  several  weeks,  the 
Colt  must  be  filled  with 
Carbide  and  plain  water. 

With  no  other  attention, 
it  then  operates  itself  — no 
engine  to  fuss  and  fight  with, 
no  unearthly  noise  to  wreck 
your  nerves,  no  delicate  parts 
to  get  out  of  order.  Just  a 
highly  efficient,  indestructible 
light  and  fuel  plant,  ideal  for 
country  home  requirements. 
Write  us  for  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  your  neighbor  who 
owns  one. 


J.  B.  Colt  Company 

Mfrs,  of  Colt  Carbide  Lighting  and  Cooking  Plants 

42nd  Street  Building  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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JUST  PULL  the  DAMPER 
and  FORGET  ABOUT  IT 

The  heat  retained  and  sealed  in  the  specially  constructed  oven  of  the 
No.  37  New  Perfection  Oil  Cook  Stove  does  the  rest. 

\t  s  complete.  Four  burner  stove,  cabinet,  warming  shelf  and  heat- 
retaining  oven  all  combined  in  one  range-like  stove.  You  can  use  the 
burners  for  grate  surface  cooking;  or,  if  you  want  to  bake,  you  can  pre¬ 
heat  the  oven,  then  completely  extinguish  the  flame  and  finish  the 
cooking  with  the  heat  retained.  Cheaper  than  coal  or  gas. 

It’s  the  I.ong  Blue  Chimney  that  makes  it  possible,  by  turning  ei'errj 
drop  of  oil  into  clean,  odorless  heat. 

Plenty  of  hot  water  whenever  you  want  it  if  you  use  the  New 
Perfection  Kerosene  Water  Heater.  Ask  your  dealer  for  booklet. 

To  get  the  best  results  use  SOCONY  Kerosene. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  of  NEW  YORK 

(Principal  OfiBces) 

Albany  Buffalo  Boston 


New  York 


NEWP] 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  **square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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tons.  Military  shoos  with  low  fiat  heels, 
either  ties  or  laced  boots,  of  tan  or  Rus¬ 
sia  calf,  are  worn  with  such  suits,  and 
plain  outins  or  sailor  hats.  There  are 
military  hats  of  khaki-colored  felt,  with 
band  or  cord,  but  they  are  not  always 
becoming. 

Among  instructive  toys  in  the  kinder¬ 
garten  department  of  a  great  store  is  a 
little  rug  loom  with  a  play-house  rug  be¬ 
ing  woven  on  it.  Bead-weaving  looms, 
and  clay  in  gay  colors  for  modelling, 
with  a  book  of  instructions,  will  be  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  children,  while  training  the 
small  hands  to  constructive  work. 

Men's  military  wrist  watches,  with  il¬ 
luminated  radium  dial,  and  securely 
fastened  in  a  strap,  were  seen  for  .'ii8..50. 
Some  plain  hard-wear  styles  in  stra)) 
cost  less. 


Suggestions  on  Preserving 

I  have  just  been  reading  your  re<iuest 
for  ))reserviug  experience.  I  have  for 
many  .vears  preserved  strawberries  in 
the  sun.  and  have  never  had  any  tough 
ones.  We  all  think  they  are  delieiou.s.  I 
take  one  pound  of  sugar  to  one  pound 
of  the  berries  and  just  let  them  come  to 
a  boil,  then  spread  on  plates  and  put  in 
hot  sun  with  a  screen  over  them.  When 
tlie  right  consistency.  I  put  in  jelly 
glasses  or  pint  cans  and  never  have  any 
trouble  from  mold',  etc. 

As  to  jelly  with  parafHu  covering,  be 
sure  that  the  inside  of  glass  above  the 
fruit  is  pcrfeciln  dnj  before  putting  on 
the  paraffin.  I  think  the  covering  not 
being  airtight  is  the  cause  of  the  mold 
beneath.  1  am  enclosing  with  this  my  re¬ 
cipe  for  currant  jelly  with  water.  I 
have  made  it  this  way  for  years  with 
good  results.  As  you  probably  know, 
you  must  not  wait  too  late  to  make  your 
jelly. 

Currant  .Telly. — Three  pounds  currants, 
one  pint  water,  conk  until  currants  are 
soft.  Drain  in  a  colander  and  then  in 
a  woolen  bag.  Boil  l.T  minutes,  add  two 
pounds  sugar, 'take  from  the  fire. 

E.  G.  B. 

^I.  V.  R..  on  page  t>S(T,  wishes  to  know 
how  to  prevent  jelly  juice  from  oozing 
up  from  under  the  paraffin.  A  few  sim¬ 
ple  rules  carefully  fnllnwed  will  solve 
her  difficulty.  <  >f  course  jelly  must  be 
linn  of  texture,  not  syrupy.  Pour  jelly 
in  sterilizeil  glasses  within  half  inch  of 
top.  When  cool,  wipe  inside  edge  of 
glass  very  dry.  Now  pour  in  a  thin 
coating  of  smoking  hot  jiaraffin  and  put 
on  cover  at  once.  Paraffin  will  exclude 
air  and  mold,  but  unless  it  is  poured  on 
jelly  yer.v  hot  it  will  not  <lestroy  mold 
spores,  that  might  have  settled  on  jelly 
while  cooling,  and  unless  destroyed  these 
spores  will  dcvelo]i  later.  I  put  up  for 
sale  hundreds  of  gl.-isses  every  Summer, 
i.nd  the  last  jar  to  leave  the  shelf  is  as 
attractive  as  the  first. 

.Strawberries  canned  in  cranberry 
juice  will  look  and  taste  almost  like 
fresh  fruit.  Also  six  quarts  of  strawber¬ 
ries  boiled  with  the  pressed-out  juice — 
no  water  added — of  one  quart  cr.auberries 
with  the  usual  amount  of  sugar,  will 
make  a  fine-flavored,  well-colored  firm 
jam.  MBS.  B.  V. 

Ever  since  I  can  remember  we  have 
always  had  a  goodly  supply  of  straw¬ 
berries  put  up  in  the  way  of  preserves. 
Different  methods  have  been  tried  with 
different  results,  but  my  experience  coin¬ 
cides  with  that  of  !M.  V.  R.  inasmuch 
as  the  sun-pi-eserved  strawberries  have 
been  rather  tough.  After  trying  many 
ways  I  have  finally  decided  the  following 
to  be  the  best  method.  Clean  and  hull 
the  berries,  weighing  pound  for  pound, 
sprinkling  the  berries  with  the  sugar  in 
alternate  layers,  then  putting  in  a  cool 
place ;  allow  to  remain  several  hours — 
overnight  is  best.  Drain  off  the  juice, 
place  over  fire  and  boil  until  a  thiclc 
syrup,  then  add  berries  and  boil  20  min¬ 
utes.  Remove  from  fire  and  allow  to 
become  rather  cool  before  putting  in 
glasses.  By  allowing  it  become  par¬ 
tially  cool  I  find  the  berries  are  not  so 
apt  to  sink  to  the  bottom.  This  has 
given  me  satisfactory  results. 

If  the  glassf'S  in  which  jellies  or  pre¬ 
serves  are  placed  are  wiped  perfectly 
dry  around  the  sides  where  the  paraffin 
will  touch,  the  paraffin  poured  in  hot 
after  the  jelly  has  been  allowed  to  cool 
and  then  the  glass  tilted  gently  all 
around  so  that  the  paraffin  extends  up 
around  the  sides  above  its  general  level 
I  believe  there  will  be  no  trouble  of 


the  juice  oozing  out  and  a  mold  thereby  , 
fnrming.  k.  c.  w. 


Tomato  Paste 


( *n  page  024  mention  was  made  of  a 
“tomato  paste.“  TVill  you  inform  me  how 
it  is  prepared?  l.  f.  b. 

The  Italian  tomato  paste  is  made  as 
follows :  I’ut  tomatoes,  ripe  and  sound, 
in  an  earthen  or  agate  kettle,  and  cook 
slowly  until  the  skin  cracks  and  peels  off. 
Then  put  in  a  hair  sieve  over  a  large 
bowl ;  the  first  ver.v  thin  liquid  that 
runs  from  them  slunild  be  thrown  away. 
l’re.ss  juice  and  i>ulp  through  the  sieve, 
and  i>ut  in  preserving  kettle;  to  each 
pound  of  fruit  add  one  teaspoonful  of 


Embroidery  Designs 


.V  Fancy  Bag  to  hold  dust  cloths  or 
other  trides  needed  at  hand  is  No.  TgiS. 
The  embroidery  calls  for  outline  and 
crof*i-stitch.  The  d'esign  Is  stamped  and 
tinted  on  white  oyster  linen  (bag  when 
linished  about  ll.xi4  inches).  The  price 
with  mercerized  floss  is  ‘2ii  cents. 


Twenty  Million  Miles  of  Telephone  Wire 


mixed  spices,  and  stilt.  Do  not  salt  too 
much,  or  it  will  be  too  salty  when 
boiled  down.  Cook  slowly  until  it  is 
(|uite  thick,  then  put  in  wide-mouthed 
bottles.  .Stand  the  bottles  in  a  kettle 
eoutaining  water  enough  to  come  half 
way  up  their  sides,  and  boil  as  you  would 
canned  fruit ;  then  remove  from  kettle, 
let  go  cold,  and  then  seal  tight,  using 
liaraflin  over  the  corks.  Less  spice  may 
be  list'd  if  liked  8ome  cooks  use  a 
little  onion  or  garlic  and  bay  leaf  as 
flavoring.  This  paste,  being  concen¬ 
trated,  is  ver.v  convenient  to  use  in  cot.k- 
ing,  and  as  it  ma.v  be  kept  in  any  wide- 
mouthed  bottles  one  has,  such  as  pickles 
and  olive.s  are  purchased  in,  it  saves 
pre.serve  jars,  which  are  now  increasing 
in  price. 


The  telephone  wire  in  use  in 
the  Bell  System  is  long  enough 
to  run  from  the  earth  to  the 
moon  an  d  back  again  forty 
times. 

The  Bell  System  has  about 
twice  as  much  telephone  wire 
as  all  Europe. 

More  than  500,000  new  tele¬ 
phones  are  being  added  to 
the  Bell  System  yearly — almost 
as  many  as  the  total  number  of 
telephones  in  England. 

In  twelve  months  the  Bell 
System  adds  enough  telephones 


to  duplicate  the  entire  telephone 
systems  of  France,  Italy  and 
Switzerland  combined. 

In  proportion  to  population 
the  extension  of  the  Bell  System 
in  the  United  States  is  equal  in 
two  years  to  the  total  telephone 
progress  of  Europe  since  the 
telephone  was  invented — a 
period  of  about  forty  years. 

The  Bell  System  fills  the  tele¬ 
phone  needs  of  the  American 
people  with  a  thoroughness  and 
a  spirit  of  public  service  which 
are  without  parallel  the  world 
over. 


Hosiery 
that  puts 
a  stop  to 
Darning 

Here’s  the  fam¬ 
ily  brand  of 
dependable 
hosiery,  where 
service  in  wear 
and  economy 
in  price  are 
combined. 

Durable 

DURHAM 

Hosiery 

FOR  MEN.  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 
Made  Strongest  Where 
the  Wear  is  Hardest 

The  heels,  soles  and  toes  are  strongly 
reinforced.  The  wide,  elastic,  gar¬ 
ter-tear-proof  tops  with  the  anti-run 
stitch  are  knit  on  to  stay.  The  quality 
is  uniform  throughout,  sizes  cor¬ 
rectly  marked  ana  the  legs  are  full 
length.  Toes  are  smooth  and  even. 
The  famous  Durham  dyes  prevent 
color  from  fading  or  turning  green 
from  wearing  or  washing.  SeHs  for 
15,  19,  25  and  35  cents  the  pair. 

Buy  Durable -Durham  Hosiery  for 
the  entire  family. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  our  ladies  ’  35c  and 
men’s  25c  silk -mercer¬ 
ized  hosiery  with  the 
patented  anti-run  stitch. 

Durham  Hosiery  Mills, 

Durham,  N.  C. 


Trade-Mark 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  Sy&tem  Universal  Service 


CAPE  MAY 

COUNT  Y.H.J. 


A  FARMERS  LANDOF HIDDEN  TREASURE 


The  Choicest  Location  in 
Jersey  for  Truck  and 
Dairy  Purposes. 

WHAT  CAPE  MAY  COUNTY 
OPFERS  THE  FARMER 

A  Soil  specially  adapted 
for  Forage  Crops  and  Dairy 
Purposes.  Unequalled  for 
the  market  gardener  and 
poultry  farmer,  and  with  a 
series  of  popular  coast  re¬ 
sorts,  forming  a  circle  of 
markets  right  at  your  front 
door.  In  addition  to  this, easy 
transportation  will  carry 
your  produce  to  Philadelphia 
and  other  large  cities. 

A  Number  of  Attractive  Sites 
will  be  sold  at  Reasonable 
Prices  and  Easy  Terms. 

For  full  information  write 
F.  W.  FOWKES.  Clerk  to  the 
County  Board  of  Freeholders, 
SEA  ISLE  CITY.  N.  J. 


ProfitMakingFarm  Locations 

IN  THE  SOUTH 

with  lands  at  low  co.st,  giviiie  best  opportunities 
for  live  stock,  dairyinc,  general  or  special  farm¬ 
ing.  Healthfulland  most  productive  climate; 
scliool  facilities.  Facts  prove  Southern  lands 
are  most  profitable  in  country.  Printed  matter 
on  remiest.  M.  V.  RICHARDS,  Commissioner, 
Room  87,  Southern  Railway  System,  Washmoton,  U.  C. 


For  Sale— Fruit  Farms  Hudson  River  Valle 


Write  PLATT  &  TEATOR,  Red  Hook 


r  valley 

,  N.  Y. 


Hydraulic 


Write  for  FREE, 

BOOKLET, 
based  on 

thirty  years  _  _ 

PRACTICAL  cuff  EMsines,  Boilers, 

EXPERIENCE.  Sawmills.  Get  our  prices. 

E.  B.  VAN  ATTA  A  CO,  108  PWin  Ave..  Olean,  N.V. 


Cider 
rofits 

.Also  Gas¬ 
oline 
and 
Iteara 


Buy  Direct  from  the  Importer 


u. 


5  lbs.  Bean  or  Ground  $1.00 


tflMJ 


Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Delivered  Free 
within  300  miles. 
61  Barclay  St. 
NE'W  YORK 


Save  Your  Fruits  and  Vegetables! 

What  you  don't  eat  now,  save  for  winter  meals.  Tlie 
Granger  Evaporator  does  it— easy  to  run,  a  cliild  can  do  it. 

Takes  no  sugar,  no  cans,  no  jars 

20,000inuse.  2  sizes,  10  up.  Yon  save  the  costseveral  times 
over  in  one  year  on  sugar  alone.  Write  for  FREE  booklet  E 
— all  about  tlie  Evaporator  and  all  about  evaporating,  too. 

GRANGE  SALES  ASSN.,  Lafayette  Building,  Philadelphia 


Comfort  Moor  Closet 

Odorless.  Sanitary,  Germ-proof.  Can 
be  placed  anywhere  in  home.  A  guar¬ 
antee  of  healthy,  sanitary  conditions. 

SWAT  FLY  BREEDING  PRIVY 

Havo  city  conveniences.  Genn*Iife  killed 
instantly  by  chemicals.  Emptied  once  a 
mouth.  Needs  no  other  attention.  Boards 
of  Health  endorse.  Write  for  literature. 
A«cii  tM  wanted— exclufliveterritory 
COMFORT  CHEMICAL  CLOSET  CO. 
Factorl— Bldg.  TOLEDO.  OHIO 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICE  UST 

We  Buy  WASTE  PAPER 

and  all  Kinds  of  Scrap  Material. 

THEODORE  HOFELLER  &  CO. 

Dept.  N,  Buffalo  N.  Y. 


CIDER  Making  Pays 

With  Mt.  Gilead  Hydraulic  Cider  Presses  | 

Thousands  are  making  Big  Money 
with  our  presses — why  not  you? 

Sizes  10  to 400 bbls.  daily;  hand 
or  power.  Cider  evaporators, 
apple-butter  cookers,  vinegar 
generators,  .filters,  etc. , 

Fully  guaranteed.  All  power 
presses  have  steel  beams 
and  sills.  Catalog  Free. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFC.  CO. 

137  Uncoln  Are.  Hoant  OUead,  O. 

Or  Bmiu  118  li  SUOortlandt  St-.  New  York,  N-  V 
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Live  Stock  cind  Dairy 


Facing  a  Milk  Crisis :  A  Serious  Situation 

[The  following  strong  paper  was  read 
before  the  recent  meeting  of  the  X.  Y. 
Guernsey  Breeders  by  I’rof.  F.  O.  Slink¬ 
ier  of  New  Jersey.] 

Pakt  I. 

Dairy  Cows  For  Bkkk. — I  view  with 
the  greatest  alarm  the  .situation  that  con¬ 
fronts  the  dairymen  in  the  Eastern 
States  who  are  producing  market  milk. 
Many  of  us  have  known  for  some  time 
that  there  was  very  little,  if  any,  profit 
in  the  industry  as  oi)erated  by  the  a\er- 
age  producer,  who  relies  upon  his  neigh¬ 
bor  for  his  surplus  dairy  cows,  and  upon 
his  feed  dealer  to  supply  the  bulk  of 
his  feeding  stufl's.  Few  of  us  realize  the 
fact,  however,  that  dairymen  in  certain 
sections  of  New  Jersey,  New  York  and 
New  England  States  are  actually  selling 
their  dairy  cows  at  beef  prices,  and  have 
resolved  definitely  to  abandon  the  indus¬ 
try.  They  have  based  their  decision  not 
on  a  theory,  but  upon  an  actual  fact. 
They  are  not  gaining  a  new  dollar  for 
an  old  one  in  the  transaction,  and  are 
compelled  of  necessity  to  draw  from  their 
other  sources  of  i,ncome,  if  any,  funds,  to 
pay  the  labor  and  feed  costs  of  milk 
production.  Statistics  show  very  defin- 
itel}’  the  fact  that  the  price  of  milk  has 
not  increased  proportionately  with  the 
cost  of  feed.  In  our  State  'I  have  evi¬ 
dence  that  supports  the  statement  that 
certain  feeding  stuffs  have  actually  dou¬ 
bled  in  selling  price  during  the  past  year, 
and  I  can  cite  specific  instances  where 
dairymen  located,  perhaps,  outside  of  the 
field  of  certain  competition  are  selling 
their  milk  today  at  the  identical  same 
price  that  maintained  a  year  ago. 

It  is  but  natural  that  certain  lines  of 
farming  should  supplement  common  pi’ac- 
tices  during  a  time  of  emergency,  and 
we  are  all  agreed  that  there  are  condi¬ 
tions  in  every  'State  on  certain  farms 
where  milk  production  should  not  be  un¬ 
dertaken  ;  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  community  interest,  or  the  ad.apta- 
bility  of  the  farm  as  well  as  the  farmer 
himself,  is  be.st  suited  to  other  linos  of 
endeavor.  For  instance.  In  South  .Jer¬ 
sey  milk  has  been  produced  at  an  actual 
loss  on  many  of  our  truck  farms  during 
the  past  few  years,  _  even  though  they 
have  continued  in  this  line  of  endeavor 
for  20  or  more  years.  Today  these  men 
are  actually  being  crowded  out  of  the 
busine.ss,  and  the  tendency  is  to  make 
milk  production  a  business  that  must  be 
fostered  on  a  large  scale  and  - a;;  a  busi¬ 
ness  itself,  rather  than  as  a  side  line  for 
the  average  farmer.  Economically  jier- 
haps.  this  principle  is  correct;  dairying 
should  be  a  binsiness  the  same  as  any 
other  enterprise,  but  when  conditions  be¬ 
come  .so  acute  that  the  practical  e.xi)er- 
ienced  dairyman,  who  has  followed  this 
line  of  endeavor  throughout  his  lifetime, 
is  compelled  to  abandon  his  dairy  build¬ 
ings,  dispo.se  of  his  cows  at  beef  prices, 
or  else  rely  on  his  profits  from  other 
crops  to  pay  his  e.xpenses,  it  is  time  that 
some  concerted  action  should  be  taken  to' 
e<lucate  the  public  as  to  the  actual  acts, 
in  order  that  they  may  realize  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  compelled  this  readjustment. 

IV.RSOXAL  Txvestigatioxs.  —  During 
the  past  week  I  si»ent  three  days  in  South 
.Jersey  interviewing  dairy  farmers  to  de¬ 
termine  at  linst-hand  the  facts  as  they 
actually  obtain,_in.Qrder  that  I  might  ex¬ 
press  au  opinion  which  would  be  based 
upon  facts.  I  found  in  Camden  County 
that  10  out  of  17  dairy  farmers  inter¬ 
viewed  had  either  sold  off  their  entire 
herds,  or  all  of  the  animals  that  were 
salable  since  the  fir.st  of  February,  or 
else  they  proposed  to  make  this  change 
after  the  first  of  .Tuly.  By  instinct,  in¬ 
clination  and  obligation  these  mm  are 
practical  milk  producers,  who  realize 
that  under  average  conditions  the  dairy 
cow  is  an  agency  for  economically  con¬ 
verting  farm  products  into  milk,  and  this 
at  a  profit ;  yet  they  have  satisfied  them¬ 
selves  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  them 
even  to  pay  expenses  under  the  present 
conditions;  hence,  they  are  promptly 
following  their  only  course,  abandoning 
the  industry. 

Le.ssexixg  The  Herds. — In  the  viein- 
it.v  of  Elmer,  N.  .1.,  in  the  center  of  the 
great  potato  district  of  our  .State,  dairy¬ 
ing  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the 
agricultural  activities  of  the  farmer.  In 
fact  on  nine  out  of  every  ten  farms  in 
this  district  it  is  possible  to  find  dairy 
cows;  nevertheless,  one  dealer  has  ship])ed 
out  IS  carloads  of  fresh  cows  since  the 
first  day  of  February,  and  has  slaughtered 
au  average  of  15  cows  per  week  during 
this  interval.  Unaer  average  conditions 
he  would  bring  into  the  State  milch 
cows  to  take  advantage  of  the  flush  pas- 
tui’e  that  always  prevails  during  this  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year ;  yet  he  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  he  has  not  brought 
into  the  'State  during  the  past  three 
months  a  single  carload  of  cows,  and  in 
two  months  has  not  sold  locally  a  single 
milch  cow  to  the  farmers. 

Bossiiiii.iTiES  OF  SiroK.iv'GE. — During 
the  Winter  months  the  dairymen  have 
been  feeding  for  the  most  part  feeding 
stuffs  that  were  produced  on  their  own 
farms,  hence  they  have  not  encountered 
the  actual  purchase  of  feeding  stuffs  at 
their  pre.sent  prices.  They  have  realizc'd, 
however,  the  impossibility  of  making  both 


ends  meet  under  the  prevailing  conditions, 
and  have  sold  their  best  cows  l)ocause 
they  would  bring  for  the  moment  the  most 
money,  and  have  resolved  to  sell  the 
other  animaks  in  their  herds  as  soon  as 
they  are  in  a  condition  of  flesh  or  lacta¬ 
tion  that  will  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  sell  the  animals  to  the  be.st  advantage. 
For  the  first  time  in  20  years  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  buy  high-j)roducing  cows  in  the 
prime  of  life  in  South  Jersey  more  ad¬ 
vantageously  and  at  a  lower  cost  than  it 
is  possible  to  find  them  in  the  districts 
of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  noted  for 
.supplying  such  animals.  I  share  the  be¬ 
lief  that  the  fiu.sh  of  the  pasture  .seas<m 
will  continue  the  production  temporarily, 
that  is,  for  the  next  two  or  three  Jnonths, 
but  '1  am  satisfied  that  as  far  as  South 
Jersey  is  concerned  there  will  be  an 
alarming  shortage  of  milk  during  the 
Winter  months,  and  especially  next 
Spring,  when  we  will  miss  the*  useful 
cows  that  have  been  sent  to  the  sham- 
l)les,  and  dairymen  will  find  it  absolutely 
impossible  to  luing  in  cows  from  other 
sections  at  prices  consistent  with  profits. 

Cost  Batio  of  Fei:d  axd  Milk. — I 
could  cite  at  this  moment  concrete  in- 
.stances  of  dairy  farmers  in  our  ,'^tate 
whose  herds  are  yielding  an  average  of 
from  10  to  15  quarts  of  milk  daily,  and 
who  are  determined  to  abandon  the  in- 
dusti'.v  unless  there  is  a  different  equation 
identifying  the  ratio  of  cost  of  feed  and 
the  price  of  milk.  It  would  be  deplorable 
to  cite  these  instances  if  they  parallelled 
the  operations  of  boards  of  trade  or  un¬ 
scrupulous  speculators  who  deal  in  fiituri- 
ties,  such  as  obtain  in  our  leading  grain 
markets  and  in  meat  production  centers. 
The  dair.y  fanners  are  not  demanding  an 
incre.ase  in  price  in  order  that  they  may 
increase  their  profits,  for  many  of  us 
know  that  the  industry  has  yielded  no 
profits  during  the  past  three  months. 
They  are  only  demanding  an  increase  in 
the  price  of  milk  in  order  that  the  in¬ 
dustry  may  be  sustained  and  saved  from 
abandonment. 

(To  be  continued) 
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Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

.Tune  7-S. — N.ationjil  S.ales  Co., 
cester,  INIa.ss.,  Holsteims. 

June  S-I>. — Purebred  I.ive  Stock 
Co.,  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  llolsteins. 

.Tune  14. — New  England  Ayr.shire 

Club,  Springfield,  Mass. 

August  7-8. — PurebiT'd  Live  Stock 
Sales  Co.,  Brattleboro,  Yt.,  Holsteins. 

Oct.  2-,‘l. — I’urebred  T.ive  Stock  Sales 
Co.,  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  Holsteins. 


f'LERK :  “Let  me  show  .vou  our  latest 
machines.  We  have  a  motor  car  now 
that  can  climb  any  hill  on  e.artli.”  Chauf¬ 
feur :  “That’s  nothing.  The  last  one 
.vou  sold  me  tried  to  climb  a  tree.” — To¬ 
peka  Journal. 


Speed  Governin 
Line  Shaft  i 


INCLUDES  Cedar 

Rapids  Governor  Pul¬ 
ley  with  shaft  4  to  12  ft. 
long  —  pulleys  and 
hangers  according  to 
length  of  shaft — heavy 
plank  to  which  hangers  are  attached. 
Governor  pulley  prices 

— as  low  as  $12.00 

Costs  little  more  than  the  average  friction 
clutch  pulley.  The  governor  with  a  thou¬ 
sand  different  speeds  —  controls  any 
speed  instantly.  Regulates  the  speed  of 
several  pulleys  on  the  same  shaft — speed 
regulated  by  a  simple  turn  of  the  hand- 
wheel  on  the  governor  and  speed  always 
uniformly  maintained. 

Install  it  yourself — with  a  screw  driver. 
No  service  troubles — no  figuring  pulley 
sizes — attach  it  to  the  wall — the  ceiling 
or  the  floor. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  About  It 

He’ll  gladly  demonstrate  it  for  you, 
show  you  how  it  will  control  your 
machinery  and  how  easily  it  can  be  in¬ 
stalled.  Or  write  us  for  illustrated 
folder  and  prices  of  all  sizes. 

Cedar  Rapids  Foundry  and  Machine  Co. 
2002  Second  Street,  West 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


70  HEAD 

Go  WitHokit  Reserve 

Complete  Dispersion  of  the  herd  of 

W.  E.  Lamb  &  Sons 

Hubbardsville,  N.  Y. 

JUNE  14th,  1917 
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Special  Features 

KING  PONTIAC  CANARY  and 
TWO  DOZEN  of  his  DAUGHTERS. 
King  Pontiac  Canary  is  by  that 
greatest  of  all  sires.  King  of  the 
Pontiacs,  from  a  26-!b.  daughter  of 
Canary  Mercedes  Alban,  he  the  best 
son  of  the  great  cow,  Canary’s 
Mercedes. 


NOTE 

King  of  the  Pontiacs  and  76  of 
his  daughters  and  20  of  his  sons 
averaged  $1128,  in  the  recent 
Stevens  Bros.  sale. 


9  DAUGHTERS  of  KING  SEGIS 
PpNTIAC  CANARY  who  is  by 
King  Segis  Poptiac  from  a  30.8-lb. 
daughter  of  Canary  Mercedes  Alban 

47  A.  R.  0.  Cows 

their  records  ranging  to  over  28-lbs. 
at  4  years.  _ 

This  is  a  wonderfully  good  herd  of 
young  cows  and  heifers,  splendid  in¬ 
dividuals,  extra  large  producers,  and 
bred  in  the  most  fashionable  lines. 
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Sale  catalogued  and  managed  by 

Liverpool  Sale  &  Pedigree  Co.,  Inc. 

Liverpool,  N,  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 

CATTLE 


Itarlna:  the  flsool  year  ending  April  30,  1916, 
there  were  repi^rtcd  to  tlie  Advaiiced  Registry  Ollico 
of  the  Holst eiu-Fiiesian  Association,  11. MS  sliort 
time  oftlcial  records,  over  one-half  of  which  were  by 
heifers  with  first  or  second  calves.  Tlie  average 
seven-day  production  of  these  11,868  animals  was 
401.1  lbs.  of  milk,  containing  8.53  per  cent  of  butter- 
fat.  These  figures  enipliasize  the  fact  that  Holstein 
merit  is  based,  not  on  individual  records,  but  upon 
tlie  wonderful  uniformity  of  high  prodnctivene.ss  of 
the  piirebi-ed  Holstein  cow.  There  is  big  money  in 
the  big  “  Black  and  White  ”  Holsteins. 

Stnd  for  FREE  tlluatrafej  ‘DactipUoe  Booklett 

The  Holstein  Friesian  Association  of  America 
F.  L.  Houghton,  Sec’y,  Box  105,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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Moheganites 

Purebred  Holstein  Friesians 

Headed  by  8egis  Pontiac  Alcartra  Jolianna  (IWTuS) 
c.irrying  of  the  same  blood  as  the  50-lb.  Cow. 
,Son  of  the  $50,000  hull  (70(502)  and  of  the  sister  to 
WoiMV, ;  coord  cow  (121083).  IVe  refused  $10,000  for  him  as 
au  8-moB.  calf.  His  service  fee  $100  to  $250.  We  offer  cows 
and  heifers  bred  to  him,  and  bull  calvhs  sired  by  him. 

MOHEGAN  FARM,  Box  Y,  PEEKSKILL.  N.  Y. 

C.  11.  Bakkr,  Owner  C.  B.  Tobias,  Herd  Mgr. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

1 00  Extra  high  grade  cows.  Fresh  and  due  to  c.alve 
soon.  Cows  that  are  bred  for  milk.  They  till 
the  pail.  Come  and  see  them  milked. 

12  Reg.  bulbs,  all  ages.  A  few  Reg.  cows  and  extra 
high  heifer  calves,  10  days  old. 

JOHN  B. 

Dept.  Y 

Phone  14-F-5 


WEBSTER 

Cortland,  N.Y. 

Phone  43*F*2  McGraw 


Only  S2  Down 

One  Year  to 

^  ^  Buys  the  New  Butter- 

tly  Jr.  No.  2.  Lightrunning, 

^  easy  cleaning,  close  skim- 

durable.  Guaranteed 
lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 

l^^nor  boor.  Mado  also  in  avo  ^ 

•-*»larKer  sizes  up  toNo.Sshown  here 

30  Days’  Free  Trial  Earns  Its  own  cost 

,  *  I  and  more  by  what 

I  It  saves  in  cream.  Postal  brinffs  Free  cat* 
alog,  folder  and  direct-from-factory"  offer, 
cuy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money 

I  ALBAUCH-DOVER  CO. 

2171  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO  "  ' 


Increase  Your  Milk  Flow! 
Use  Acorn  Water  Bowls 

Automatic  Control— Fresh 
Supply  at  Every  Drink 

Write  for  Circular  and  Prices 

For  Sale  by  Dealers  Everywhere 

JOHN  W.  LADD  CO.,  Detroit-Cleveland 


JERSEYS 


MERIDALE 
JERSEYS 


WE  will  glad¬ 
ly  mail  on 
request  the  1917 
issue  of  “Meri- 
dale  Jerseys,”  the 
business  story  of  a 
business  herd. 

AYER  &  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BROOKWOOD  FARMS  JERSEY  HERD 

■The  home  of  Imported  Golden  Fern’s  Noble.  AJCO 
lJ»/62.  5  Hulls  for  Sale  — from  1  to  6  mos. 

old— from  Highly  Commended  Sires  and  Diims. 
Rare  opportunity  to  place  a  "Worth-Wliile”  Bull 
at  top  of  your  herd.  The  Bull  that  Counts  is  tlie 
’'"kis.  For  terms  and  description  apply 
BROOKWOt^  FARMS,  Barryville,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 

Morris  H.  Roberts.  Jr..  Farm  Supt. 

JERSEYS  For  Sale 

Entire  herd  of  registered  Jerseys  numbering  forty 
head,  Including  Uegisier  of  Merit  cows  and  others 
now  on  test.  Ail  sound  animals  without  blemish. 
Will  sell  one  cow  or  a  rail,>ail.  11  liitereatort  come  and  sec  tlieiiu 

^  y.  J.  J  O  y  K  S  ■  SAUQUOIT,  N.  Y. 

'  Foslerfield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 

FOR  SALE 

I  Cf)WS,  Islt.S  Riitl  OAI.l  ms.  Address 

Charles  G.  Foster. P.O.  Box  173,  Morristown,  Morris  Co..N.  J. 

FOR 
SALE-, 

one  of  best  bred  Jersey  Bulls  in  the  state.  Ha.s 
.'i  long  line  of  Record  of  Merit  sisters.  5  years  old. 
.‘'oventeen  Hundred.  Worth  $(i00.  Make  reasonable 
offer.  S.  O.  S'TOCK.SLAGEK,  jjrewertoii,  N.Y. 

Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

sirmi  by  Torono  Pogis  of  Hood  Farm  and  out  of 
high-producing  cows.  Prices  reasonable,  quality  con¬ 
sidered.  William  Berry.  Valley  View  Farm,  De  Lancey,  H.Y. 


John  Polo  of  Bleakhouse 


Five  Registered  Jersey  Heifera 

One  heifer  will  he  fresh  soon.  For 


ANBONEForSale 


wrile 


I'  L  L 

''or  full  particulars 
ELLIS  TIGEK,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


The  JONES  JERSEY  FARM, 

Offers  for  sale,  Bull  dropped  Maicli  28.  1915.  His 
d<'|in  produced  13,127  Ihs.  milk  in  one  year  testing 
His  sire’s  dam  is  in  Retrister 
of  ^lent  with  record  of  13,090  Ihs.  milk  and  74b*  IIks. 
butter  in  her  12th  year,  PRICE  REASONABLE. 


FerSale-Jersey  Bull  Calf 

and  son  of  Professor  Rosaire.  Ho  was  line  bred  for 
typo  and  he  has  it.  J.  P.  LONG,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


□ 


SpetFarmHelsteins  •ifo'** 

H  Holstein  heiferjcalves,  $16  to 
$20  each,  in  lots  of  0.  2  car¬ 
loads  of  high  grade  Holstein 
heifers,  $45  to  $65  each.  1  car- 
oad  of  high  grade  Holstein 
close  springers,  $100  each, 
’carload  of  registered  Holstein 
cows  and  heifers  due  in  Sept¬ 
ember,  $200  each.  1  carload  of 
registered  heifera  not  bred. 
Registered  bulls,  $25  to  $200. 
JOHN  C.  REAOAN  Tul|y,  N.Y 


Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 

Onft  extra  fajicy,  well  bred  and  nicely  inai-bed  cows. 
aUU  a  number  are  recently  fresh  and  others  due  to 
freshen  soon.  They  are  heavy  producers  and  will 
please  you. 

inn  'orge,  well  bred  two  and  three  year  old  hoifei-s 
I  UU  bred  to  good  registered  H.  F.  bulls.  All  stock  sold 
with  a  full  guarantee.  Siieeial  price  on  car  load  lots. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON  Springdale  Farms,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Phone  H6  or  1476  M 


A  Grandson  of  the  Famous  $50,000  BULL 

King  Segis  Pontiac  Alcarta 

No.  8.  Born  February  20,  a  splendid  individual, 
•  about  two-tliirds  white,  out  of  a  22-lb.  A.  K.  O. 
granddaughter  of  Pontiac  Korndyke.  His  dam 
just  completed  this  record  and  ought  to  increase 
it  next  year.  Ten  of  his  nearest  tested  dams 
average  29.5  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days.  Price  $100. 

G.  G.  B  URLING AM  E,  CAZENO VI A,  N.  Y 


$97.05  PROFIT 

Per  Cow  Per  Year.  Tlie  result 
using  m  pure-bred  GUEKNKEY  Itl^LL  for 
radmg  up  a  herd  in  Iowa.  You  can  do  likewise, 
fiite  for  our  free  booklet  "Oracle  Guernseys." 

AaerlMB  Oa.rmty  OatU*  Olab,  Bax  B,  Patarbara,  N.  H. 


2  GUERNSEY  BULLS 


FOR 
SALE 

Both  out  of  A.  R.  Cows.  One  11  mouths.  One  a  Grandson  of 
Governor  of  the  Cbene  and  out  of  a  10,000  lb.  cow.  Nicely 
marked ;  clear  nose  and  flue  straight  backs.  Send  for 
prices.  ARDMORE  FARM,  Clan  Spey,  Sullivan  Co..  N.Y. 

Choice YoungGuernsey  Bull  beSu'iV 

marked;  well  bred.  Registration  papers  given. 

GREENPASTURES  FARM. Box  182, Woodstock,  Ulster  Co., N.Y, 

GUERNSEY  BULLS?ro7,K!.o/.S: 

Prices  Reasonabla  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM,  Smitlilown.N.Y. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS  Send  for  sale  list. 
Edwin  B.  Maxile  -  Coatesville,  Pa. 


HOLSTEINS 


Holstein  Bull  Calves 

lb.  sire,  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Fhisy  payments.  Don’t  use 
scrubs  when  choice  ones  like  these  sell  so  low.  Send 
for  pedigrees.  CJloverdaleFarm, Charlotte, N.Y. 


High  Grade  HOLSTEIN  WIVES  S“KUTi‘i 

each.  Ship  anywhere.  F.  H.  Wood,  Cortland,  N.Y.  I 


M-V 


Bull  Calves  vvritffof 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Cliitfenango.N.V. 

Holstein  Bull  Bargains  &  tutr.^ViTs 

bs.  milk.  Sa  Ho  Heist,  Center  Square,  Henna. 


ForSale-'’’^'"°“ 


Daughter 


of  King  of  the  Pontiacs 


Write  for  particulars  to 

F.  AV’EBY  _  Doylestown,  Pa. 
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SANITATION 

IS  THE  RELIABLE  IMETHC'> 

FOR  PREVENTING 

FOOT  AND 
MOUTH  DISEASE 

HOG  CHOLERA 

AND  OTHER  CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 


You  can  make  ail  live-stock 
quarters  sanitary  by  using 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1 

The  Standardized,  Reliable 
Dip  and  Disinfectant 

ERESO  DIP  No.  1  has  been  used  at  the 
large  state  fairs  in  the  United  States  for 
the  last  ten  years  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
contagious  disease.  It  has  done  it,  and 
KRESO  DIP  No.  1  will  do  the  same  for 
you  on  the  farm. 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1  is  reliable.  It  is 
easy  to  use.  It  is  inexpensive. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on  the 
treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or  pitch 
mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. 

We  null  send  you  free  a  booklet  on  how 
to  build  a  hog  wallow,  which  will  keep 
hogs  clean  and  healthy. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on  how 
to  protect  your  hogs  from  lic&  and  para¬ 
sites  and  disease. 

Write  for  them. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Dept.  Animal  Industiy.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


MINERAL' 


Tn  use 

over 


HEAVE5?ar, 

,^COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

BEND  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


$3  Package 

guaranload  (o  give 
safiGfaction  or 
money  refunded 

|$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  ca.ses. 
[Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet^ 


HINEBAL  HEAVE  REMEDT  CO..  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg.  P». 


SHEEP 


MISCELLANEOUS 


P  n  Y  F  C-WANTED-100  KEDS  AND  01 
rUAC0i{()<5^  BROWN,  McFali,.  Al.i! 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


TI  TNI<s  R  A  CHOICE  DOT.  STRONG 
1  U  IT  lO  CKOSS  M  K  E  E  U  E  K  S 

The  leading  brood  for  hot  honse  lambs.  Writo  for 
literittureand  prices  to  J.  N.  McPherson,  Scottsville,  N.Y. 

1  AM  .'SELLING  MY  CHOP  OF  PUKE  EKED 


Shropshire  Buck  Lamhs  at  $35  Each 

$10  with  order  ami  $25  in  September,  time  of  ship¬ 
ment.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  We  have  a  Regis¬ 
tered  Holstein  cow,  four  years  old,  for  sale  at  !S300; 
very  well  bred.  AVillis  A.  AVliite,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


L‘i.V!  GUERNSEYS 

Calf,  !t  months,  $125.  Bred  Heifer  coming  two,  $225. 
May  Rose  and  Olenwood  breeding.  All  good. 
TAIJER  &  MIGNIN,  CASTILE,  N.  Y. 

ForSale-2  BULLY  BULLS 

from  "Yoetnan.King  of  theMay,”  and  "Mixter  De- 
monstrator’”breeding,out  of  A.  R.  Dams.  9  mos.  old. 
l’riue.'$1.50  each.  Richard  0.  De  Forest,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

Eureka  Stock  Farm 

We  now  offer  9  RegisteredJersey  Heifers,  2  to 
18  mos.  old;  %  Hulls,  2  mos.  and  2  yrs.  old; 
Cows,  4  and  8  yrs.  old;  all  of  St.  Lambert,  Plying 
Fox  and  Noble  of  OaUlands  breeding.  Also  60 
Chester  White  Pigs,  10  wks.  to  7  mos.  old,  eligi¬ 
ble  to  registry.  Write  for  Circular  and  Pi'ices. 
Edward  Walter,  Dept.  R,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


DOGS 


Pedigreed  Airedale  Pups  ^“i"s;^"est^l!;od■lK 

farm  raised.  Prices  reasonable.  FRANK  MEAD,  Amenia,  H.  Y. 

follip  Piin«  and  guinea  PIGS. 
VOllie  rups  nelson  BROS.,  Geove  City,  Pa. 


QUIICC  /SnATQ  Kids  from  high  class 
OfilOO  VXUH  to  Toggeiiburgaiid  Saaneii 
parents.  Some  good  Bucks,  No  bred  or  milking 
<’oes  to  sell.  SlIAKPLES,  Centre  Square,  Pa. 

J-WANTED-100  KEDS  ANI>  GREYS 

r.ABAMA 


IF  you  want  books  on  farming  of 
any  kind  write  us  and  we 
will  quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


Connecticut  Contest 

Following  is  the  record  at  Storrs, 
f’onn..  for  week  ending  May  li2,  and 
total  to  date: 


Barred  Bocks. 


Week  Total 


0.)... 


Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn . 

Michigan  P.  Farm,  Mich . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  I . 

Ilarapton  Institute,  Va . 

Fairfields  Poultry  Farms,  N.  H . 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farms,  Ontario. . . 

Rodman  Schnflf.  N.  H . 

Rock  Rose  Farm,  N.  Y . 

White  Bocks, 

Holliston  mil  P.  Farm,  Mass . 

Benjamin  F.  I.ow,  N.  11 . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Buff  Bocks. 

Koshaw  Farms,  Conn . 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn . 

White  Wyandottef. 

A.  L.  Mulloy,  Conn . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

A.  L.  Vreeland,  N.  J . 

Grant  Bnler  &  Son,  Pa . 

Joseph  Moreau,  R.  I . 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  I . 

Bray  man  Farm,  N.  H . 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario  . 

Vine  Hill  Farm,  Mass . 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y . 

Everett  E.  Wheeler,  Mass . 

J.  B.  Watson,  Conn . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Harry  Kendall,  N.  Y . 

Jay  H.  Ernisse,  N.  Y . 

N'ybrook  Farm,  L.  I . 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

H.  P.  Cloyes  &  IT.  R.  Sullivan,  Conn. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Mass . 

Rhode  Island  Beds. 

Frank  E.  Turner,  Ma.ss . 

Frank  B  Turner,  Mass . 

Colonial  Farm.  N.  H . 

A.  B.  Brundage.  Conn.  . . . 

Hill  view  P.  Farm,  Vt.  (It. 

Homer  P.  Deming,  Conn . 

Charles  O.  Polhemns,  N.  Y . 

Pequot  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Springdale  I’oultry  Farm,  Conn.  . 

Laurel  Hill  Fftrm,  R.  I . 

George  W.  Harris,  Conn . 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Conn . 

A.  W.  Rnmery,  N.  H . 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Conn . 

Allan’s  Hardtobeat  Beds,  U.  I.  .. 
Glenview  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.  ... 

Fatherland  F'arm,  Mass . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn . 

Royal  Farms,  Conn.-  . 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn . 

Plnecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

White  Orpingtons. 

Obed  G.  Knight.  R.  I . 

Harry  Paxton,  N.  Y . 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall.  Conn . 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

Jay  H.  Ernisse,  N.  Y . 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

J.  O.  LeFevre,  N.  Y . 

Rolhvood  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.  . . , 
Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home,  Conn.  . . , 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . . 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . . 

Koshaw  Farms,  Conn . . 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Conn . . 

Chas.  Helgl,  Ohio  . . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . . 

Will  Barron,  England  . . 

J.  Collinson,  England  . . 

Abel  Latham,  England  . 

Bushklll  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

A.  P.  Robin.son,  N.  Y . 

Eglantine  Farm,  Md . 

Frank  B.  Hancock,  Vt . 

Margareta  I’.  F'arm,  Ohio  . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

B.  A.  Ballard,  I’a . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn.  . . . 

N.  W.  Hendryx,  Conn . 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard,  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conn  . 

Hampton  Institute,  Va . 

Toth  Bros.,  Conn . 

White  Leghorn  Club,  Ill . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 

Geo.  A.  Stannard.  Kansas . 

Jas.  F.  Harrington,  N.  J . 

H.  W.  Collingwood,  N.  J . 

"Wlndsweep  Farm,  Conn . 

Wlndsweep  Farm,  Conn . 

■W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  J . 

M.  J.  Quackenbnsh,  N.  J . 

Dr.  E.  P.  Holmes.  Maine . 

Hlllview  Farm,  Mo . 

ron};ers  Farm,  Conn . 

Hillside  Farm,  Conn . 

Silver  Campines. 

Eugene  Van  Why,  Conn . 

Uncowa  Campine  Yards,  Conn.  . . 


Totals 


Vineland,  N.  J. 


53 

984 

50 

887 

32 

665 

43 

892 

29 

762 

56 

1139 

52 

781 

37 

887 

48 

803 

39 

983 

38 

475 

55 

717 

34 

853 

19 

590 

20 

921 

46 

1078 

49 

821 

50 

783 

41 

930 

48 

986 

33 

923 

45 

774 

34 

848 

35 

879 

26 

749 

47 

792 

30 

902 

34 

635 

33 

917 

40 

741 

47 

m 

17 

846 

4S 

782 

39 

879 

43 

86U 

37 

810 

48 

1012 

38 

789 

33 

917 

46 

980 

28 

889 

16 

880 

40 

1058 

27 

811 

44 

973 

32 

766 

51 

1105 

42 

814 

36 

639 

38 

1060 

33 

689 

35 

756 

46 

980 

30 

1017 

35 

849 

63 

958 

47 

986 

38 

812 

43 

791 

38 

1090 

34 

725 

39 

831 

49 

788 

36 

709 

53 

841 

63 

847 

39 

699 

30 

624 

47 

918 

46 

831 

38 

802 

43 

854 

47 

1232 

31 

879 

43 

969 

42 

660 

33 

866 

37 

991 

48 

836 

47 

1091 

31 

794 

38 

966 

37 

734 

35 

552 

27 

684 

39 

895 

37 

i738 

61 

;'27 

29 

864 

47 

819 

67 

930 

54 

1005 

43 

728 

48 

806 

39 

706 

42 

749 

48 

852 

32 

846 

84 

689 

37 

668 

3'jy9 

84701 

Mr.  Farmer  and  Dairyman: 

YOU  have  been  told  many  times  in  ofRcial 
reports  that  there  is  more  sickness  on  the 
farm  than  in  the  crowded  city. 

This  is  largely  because  of  lack  of  proper  sewerage 
connections  and  bad  sanitary  conditions. 

Your  cesspool,  outhouse,  barn,  cellar  and  kitchen 
can  be  made  sanitary  at  slight  expense  and  all  foul 
odors  destroyed  by  using 

This  powerful,  economical  anti  safe  germ-killer  and  foul  odor-destroyer 
is  for  sale  at  good  grocers  and  druggists  at  10^  and  \50  per  can. 

Acme  Chlorinated  Lime  positively  kills  germs,  destroys  bad  odors, 
reduces  the  fly  pest  and  may  be  the  cause  of  saving  the  life  of  you  or 
one  of  your  family. 

Try  Acme  Chlorinated  Lime  this  Spring  and  Summer.  The  cost 
trifling,  the  result  large. 


Kill  the  germs  before  they 
kill  you.  Simple  instruc¬ 
tions  on  the  can. 

Refute  substitutes  C  - 
which  may  be  stale  v./ 
and  worthless. 

Send  for  free  booklet 
A  MENDLESON’S  SONS 

120  Mroadway,  Room  1438,  New  York  City 
•TBctory,  Albany,  N.Y.  K.stnblished  1870 


SWINE 


CHESHIRES; 

THE  NEW  YORK  FARMER’S  HOG  | 

rnD  QA!  r  gilts,  bred  and  unbred  ■ 

ruiv  OALL  SPRING  PIGS,  BOTH  SEXES  | 

Address  | 

Dept.  Animal  Husbandry  J 

Cornell  University  ITHACA,  N.  Y.J 


325  PIGS  SHIPPED  C.  0.  D. 

125  CHESTER  WHITES  AND  MEDIUM  YDRKSHIRE  CROSS.  6 
weeks  old,  $7.00.  100  BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESTER  WHITES 
CROSS.  6  weeks  old,  $7.00  100  0.  I.  C.  AND  LARGE  YORK¬ 
SHIRE  CROSS,  $7.50.  Tlie.se  Pigs  are  frmn  L-arge, 
Growtliy  stock.  d,  REEVES,  Lexington,  Mass. 

Registered  Poland  China  Pigs  a*  n>ge“.'  Any 

weight.  F.very  price  from  fifteen  dollars  up. 
KDWAKD  KOWELL  -  Hanover,  Va. 


D  nnininend  n  I  P  'o  fi  to  8  weeks  old.  Bred  from  large, 
tVeglSiereU  Ui  I.  U.  S  liealthy,  prolific  stock.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  XEI.SON  U.  aI.KXa.NUKK,  Harrinmti,  N.  T. 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WE8TVIEW  STOCK  FARM,  R. 
F.  I>.  No.  1,  WIn.stoii-Salem.  North  Carolina 

n.irno  pigs,  $20  iiair-  Fed. 

UurOC  (4t'KF^NO  WEEKS 

Poland  C.,  $26  pair 

Dc  Griiti;  Ohio 

1  HORSES 

•  • 

Special  60-day  Sale 

Stallions  from  $300  to  $1200.  None 
higher.  Sons  of  the  $40,000  Cornot 
(fiOfiOO)  included.  No  better  lot  of 
Horses  to  be  seen  on  any  one  Farm 
in  America.  A  chance  of  a  lifetime. 
They  inu.st  be  sold. 

A.  W.  GREEN 

Middlefleld.  O..  U.  H.  Station, 

tost  Orwell,  ().,  on  I’cnna.  11.  R. 

'  m  If'"  Jj 

Below  is  record  of  the  Vineland,  N. 
J.,  egg-laying  contest  for  week  ending 
May  22  and  total  number  of  eggs  laid  to 
date. 

Barred  Plymouth  Bocks. 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Otto  C.  Luhrs,  N.  J . 

C.  N.  Myers,  Pa . 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N.  J . 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J . 

George  C.  W.ard,  Me .  51 

Woodside  Farm,  B.  I . 

White  Plymouth  Bocks. 

Chester  P.  Dodge,  Mass . 

Holliston  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mass.. 

Edward  B.  Murray,  N.  Y . 

Victor  S.  Reichenbach,  Pa . 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J . 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Columbian  Plymouth  Bock: 

Deptford  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

T.  J.  Enslin,  N.  J . 

J.  M.  Jones,  N.  J . 

White  Wyandottes.  . 

Thomas  Coates,  N.  J . 

A.  H.  Faulkner,  N.  J . 

Thomas  Henry.  I’a . 

"  h  wood  I’oultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Lusscroft  F'arm,  N.  J . 

E.  C.  Moore,  N.  J . 

T.  H,  Mattesou  &  Son,  K.  I... 

Suunybrook  Farm,  N.  J . 

H.  S.  Tuthill,  N.  J . 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Lake  Farm,  R.  I . 

Suunybrook  I'ami,  N.  J . . 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N,  J...., 

(Continued  on  page  761) 


Week  Total 

47 

1251 

41 

790 

41 

867 

53 

970 

37 

879 

47 

670 

51 

783 

48 

1107 

40 

903 

45 

1214 

51 

lOUl 

46 

621 

43 

1113 

35 

734 

j 

38 

853 

35 

7ta 

32 

1126 

36 

866 

■23 

862 

24 

822 

29 

1U66 

33 

998 

48 

925 

43 

881 

33 

964 

40 

1068 

40 

968 

43 

803 

35 

796 

-30 -DAY  SALE-i 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
PERCHERON  AND  BELGIAN 
STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

All  richly  bred  and  registered.  Good 
big  Stallions,  S250  to  S800 

O.  N.  WILSON.  KITTANNINC.  PA. 


SWINE 


of  SIZE 
and  QUALITY 


BERKSHIRES 

The  boar.  Majestic  Mammoth  229500,  weight 
407  lbs.  at  7  months  of  age,  was  bred  and 
grown  by  us.  When  you  want  the  best  and 
want  them  big,  write  to 

w  ^  A  DW-CD  WHITGUERN  FARM 
C.  H.  CAKIEaK,  west  CHESTER.  Pa. 


BROOKLANDS  BERKSHIRES 

Special  offering  of  boar  pigs  sired  by  Successor's 
Duke  10th  191530  and  he  is  the  GREATEST 
breeding  son  of  Lord  Premier’s  Successor,  the 
greatest  Berkshire  sire  of  all  time.  Some  of 
these  pigs  trace  two  and  three  times  to  Lord 
Premier’s  Successor. 

BROOKLANDS  FARMS 

Berkshire  Dept.,  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

aOO  Head  to  select  from.  Twenty-six 
years  experience.  Write  Dept.  L,  for  cata¬ 
logue.  THE  SHADYSIDE  FARMS,  North  Btnlon,  0. 


5  h  et  I  a  n  d  Po  n  i  es  i.l!Sio.& 

herd  in  Shetiuiid  Producing  County  in  U.  S.  IfiO  to  $150 

EOR  SALE  or  EXCHANGE  STALlflON*^  large 

1  handsome;  gentle  and  lady-broke  to  Harness.  Will 
take  Cattle,  Hog  or  Sheep  in  exchange,  or  Auto  or 
Tractor.  Write  SYLVESTER  R.  PREISSE,  Ellamore,  W,  Va. 

For  Sale-Registered  Percherons 

Ons  3-year-old  stallion,  one  ye.tvling  stallion,  one 

6  year-old  brood  mare.  B.  H.  Allen,  Dayton,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-Black  Percheron  Stallion  PlSon  so¬ 
ciety  of  America.  Sound,  kind;  licensed  in  New 
York  state.  H.  C.  McCartney,  Kllenville,  N.  Y. 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood; 

Letter  from  P.  A.  Ackerman  of  New  York:  "Iteceived 
the  sow  yesterday.  She  is  fine."  Four  recent  expor¬ 
tations  of  sows  to  Soutli  America  have  taken  all 
wo  '.lave  left  for  spring  farrow.  Excellent  boars 
and  young  pigs  for  sale. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.Y. 

Registered  Berkshire  Boars 

from  September  and  October  litters  of  10  to  14,  in 
strong,  thrifty  condition,  now  weighing  average  200 
Ihs.,  sired  by  some  of  the  breeds  great  boars.  $35 
TO  $50.  FLINTSTONE  FARM,  Dalton,  Mass. 

Springbank  Berkshires 

Bred  Sows  and  Gilts  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Open  Gilts,  June  farrowed.  6  Service  Boars. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Ct. 

TARBELL  FARMS  BERKSHIRES l^,V7o7faX 

Berkshire  pigs  of  l)oth  sexes.  Good  Breeding.  Ex¬ 
cellent  iiKiividuali.  Prices  low  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Tarbell  Farms,  Smithville  Flats.  N.  Y. 

■■  '*  ITDirQUIDCrQSold  on 
•  CnilVOnif\C.O  Approval 

Breeding  and  quality  unexcelled.  Prices  right. 
Write  us  your  wants.  H.  GRIMSHAW,  North  East,  Pa. 

Rarkoklrao  laYge-  typey  fellows,  MASTERPIECE-LONG- 
OerKSnirea  fellow  blood  lines.  Also  Reg.  Holstein- 
Friesi.ta  bull  calves,  KING  SEGIS  and  DE  KOL  2d.  BUHER 
BO  Y  3d  breeding.  Jno.  C. Bream,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

(Ireharil  View  Parm— FOR  SALE— Grandsons  and 
UlUndrU  ilBfY  rarin  Granddaughters  of  Premier 

Longfellow  ('>8600,  and  out  of  a  line  bred  Lord  Pre¬ 
mier  50001  sow.  JOHN  I.  BOWER,  Kino  Ferry,  New  York 


Berkshires-Spring  Litters  c  o2Ve^  w  n 
BERKSHIRES  of  Best  Breeding  Qi'llity'^prfces 

right.  lUCHAKD  E.  WAIS,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

Berkshires.  Limited  supply  breeding  stock.  6  weeks 
old ;  both  sexe.s;  $9  each.  CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Chirlolls.  N.Y. 


"HAMPSHIRES” 

WEANLING  PIGS,  free  circular,  also 
GUERNSEY  BULLS  %  full  6  months  old. 
LOCUST  UWN  FARM,  Bird-ln-Hand,  Box  R,  Pa. 


SWINE"  Moheganites,”  XpTr’e^ 

bred  G  h  e  s  t  e  r  Whites,  high 


quality  O.  1.  C.  S.  Young  lioars  only. 
MOHEGAN  FARM,  Box  Y,  Peekskill,  N. 


Y. 


AIREDALE  TE 


Most  useful  dog  alive 

. Is  b( 


(1)  Best  watch  dog,  alert,  bravo 
.(3  “ 


a^RIERS 

sensible.  (2)  Peerless 


stock  dog,  kills  Dob  cat,  cwotc,  mongrels.  .(3)  Great  orchard  dog.  (4)  Wonder- 
lul  hunting  dog,  used  by  Koosevelt  and  Rainev.  (5)  A  poultry  insurance  policy, 
sworn  enemy  ot  skunk,  weasel,  coon,  rats.  <6)  The  child's  companion,  playful, 
no  mean  ways,  free  from  rabies,  fino  guardian.  (7)  A  money  maker,  good  bitch 
earns  upward  of  $200  a  year,  puppies  sell  readily,  raise  themselves,  nardy.  We 
have  the  best  thoroughbred  stock.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  booklet. 
AT  STUD.  Havelock  Goldsmith,  magnificent,  imported  son  of  Champion  Crompton 

-  .tf  - 1 —  - *-—-1  bitches  for  sale. 

Box  III,  VVKSTOX,  N,  J. 


Oorang,  fee  $15.  Puppies,  grown  stock,  bred  I 
VIBEUT  KENNEL 
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LEARN  HOW  GALLOWAY  PROTECTS  YOU 
WITH  PATRIOTIC  PRICES— ACT  QUICK! 

The  farmer  is  being  hit  harder  than  ever  by  higher  prices. 
But  my  savings  on  Separators  prove  you  don’t  have  to 


Write  for 
my  FREE 
BOOK  and 
get  the  facts 

l^nilESADCI  That’s  the  T  rue  Test  of 

UUinr  AIiCh  My  New  San 

No  Separator  made  at  any  price  will 
skim  any  closer,  run  any  easier,  or  last 
any  longer  than  my  newest  Sanitary  model. 

Tests  by  thousands  of  farmers  have  proved  it. 

Remember,  a  high  price  Separator  doesn’t  mean  the  best. 

I’ll  tell  vou  where  the  extra  money  goes  — the  difference 
betweer  my  low  price  and  the  cost  of  other  high  grade 
machines.  Just  send  for  my  book  and  read  my 
Separatorsecrets  and  learn  all  about  Separators.  I’ll 
tell  you  why  and  how  much  you  save  when  you  buy 
your  separator  direct  from  Galloway.  I’ll  prove 
how  this  direct  buying  saves  about  half  on  the 
highest  class  machine  and  the  balance  stays  in  your  pocket. 

Sold  on  Trial  for  180  Milkings 

Take  nobody’s  word.  it  for  90  days  yourself.  Then  if 
it  isn’t  just  what  I  claim— ship  it  right  back.  I’ll  pay  the  freight 
both  ways  and  refund  your  money.  Its  clean,  perfect  skim¬ 
ming  will  astonish  you.  You  will  marvel  at  the  ease  with  which 
you  can  operate  and  clean  it.  Every  part  is  rounded— no  sharp 
corners  for  dirt  to  gather.  It  runs  true  in  perfect  alignment— 
always  —  because  one  casting — the  gear  case — supports  all 
the  gearishaft  and  both  bowl-spindle  bearings.  The  entire 
gearing  has  but  two  high-carbon  steel  shafts  —  equipped 
with  long,  perfect  fitted  bearings.  All  working  parts  run  in 
constant  oil  spray.  Separating  discs  separate  entirely  from 
each  other  for  washing.  Every  drop  of  milk 
get*  full  skimming  force  of  the  bowl.  Milk  is  SO 
distributed  that  each  disc  gets  its  full  sharetoskim 
POSTAL  BRINGS  MY  BIG  FREE  MONEY-SAVING  BOOK 

Don’t  decide  on  any  Separator  until  you  get  the  facts  on  my  new  direct-to-you  offer. 
Write  me  this  minute— a  postal  will  do.  Get  my  book  and  learn  these  Separator 
price  secrets.  Learn  once  and  for  all  this  question  of  Separators.  Learn  why  buying 
direct  from  the  maker  saves  you  big  money  on  a  Separator,  Spreader,  Tractor 
Enmne  and  other  Farm  Implements.  This  book  will  open  your  eyes  to  Separator 
values  and  means  money  in  your  pocket.  Eemember,  the  risk  is  all  mine. 
Vou  can  try  my  Separator  90  days.  Ship  It  back  if  It  don’t  suit.  Send  for  the  book  Today  1 
We  sliip  from  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Council  Bluffs,  Kansas  City  or  from  Waterloo  factories. 
WM.  GALLOWAY,  President 

WM.  fiAUOWAY  COMPANY,  273  Galloway  Station,  WATERLOO,  IOWA 


Read 
This! 

_  Gentlemen;  Your 
Galloway  Sanitary 
Cream  Separator  which 
I  ordered  of  you  is  much 
oasior  runninir  and 
more  easily  cleaned 
than  the  separators 
which  I  had  just  worn 
out.  And  besides  wo 
have  made  a  saving 
of_$23.  1  would  not 
change  it  for  any 
if  the  high  pric^ 
eeparators  on  the 
market.— Ebt^  P, 
Loutham  R.  Car* 
thage»  Mo. 

Let  me  give  you  the 
name  of  some  one 
near  you  where  you 
can  see  the  Galloway 


WRITE 
TONIGHT 
FOR  THE 
BOOK! 


lbs. 


FARMERS  NOT  A  POISON 

POWERFUL  DISINFECTANT 


POWERFUL 


FOB  C0NTA6I0US  ABORTION 

Most  valuable  in  controlling  abortion, 
bringing  after-birth  and  treating  barren  oowa. 
B-K  kills  the  infecting  germs,  heals  the 
uterus,  removes  the  slime  and  acid— no 
odor— no  straining.  More  effective  than 
lysoI.Lugol'ssoIution,  carbolic  andcresols— 
muchsafer.  Send forour Bulletin  52.  ‘‘Con¬ 
tagious  Abortion",  and  testimony  from  leading 
breeders.  Forsaleatyourdruggists. 

General  Laboratories- Madison,  Wis. 

2713  So.  Dickinson  Street 


SICK  BEASTS 

BOOK  on  treatment  of  Hordes,  Cows, 
Sheep,  Dogs  and  other  animals,  senf 
free.  Humphreys*  Homeopathic  Vet¬ 
erinary  Medicines,  156  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


Improved  Parcel 
Post  Egg  Boxes 

New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 
Leg  Banda - Oats  Sprouters 

CatalnfT  free  on  Request 
I!.  K.  BRUNNER.  45  Harrison  Street,  New  York 


Capacity  Guaranteed 

Tell  the  dealer  you  want  a  wagon  that 
the  manufacturer  will  guarantee  to  carr}' 
your  biggest  load.  If  he  is  up  to  date,  he  will 
show  you  a  Weber  or  Columbus  wagon  with  its 
capacity  stenciled  in  plain  figures  on  the  rear 
bolster.  That  is  the  new  idea  for  protecting  you  in 
3'our  purchase  of  a  wagon. 

When  you  bought  by  skein  size,  you  could  not  be 
sure  that  you  were  bu5’ing  the  most  economical 

wagon.  Now  you  can  be  sure.  Every  Weber  and  Columbus 
wagon  that  leaves  the  factory  is  guaranteed  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  to  carry  a  known  load  over  the  roads  that  you  have 
to  travel. 

Nor  is  that  all  you  get  when  you  buy  a  Weber  or  Columbus 
wagon.  The  folding  end  gate  and  link  end  rods  save  you 
a  world  of  time.  The  fifth  wheel,  which  only  Weber  and 
Columbus  wagons  have,  makes  your  wagon  run  easier  and 
last  longer.  Write  us  for  complete  information  about  these 
wagons.  You’ll  be  surprised  at  the  number  of  good  features 
they  have. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO 

Champion  Peering 


THE  HENYARD 


*  Lame  Hens 

Can  you  toll  ni<'  what  is  the  matter 
with  my  hensV  I  find  three  or  four  hens 
that  o;m’t  walk,  le^^  are  straiftht  out 
IipIiIikI  and  li.ave  no  us<>  of  them.  Hens 
ha  VO  Ix'ou  shut  in  all  Winter. 

New  York.  I.,  i:.  L. 

T  oanuot  tell  you  the  cause  of  this 
trouble  but  can  suggest  a  possible  i‘em- 
edy.  Remove  the  alTeoted  fowls  from  the 
flock,  place  them  in  comfortable  quar- 
ter.s  by  themseh  es  and  administer  a  good 
idiysic,  'Such  as  u  teasitoonful  or  two  of 
castor  oil  or  a  teaspoonful  of  Epsom 
salts  dis.solved  in  a  little  water.  Then 
feed  lightly  uixm  sofc  food  for  a  few 
days.  If  your  hens  have  access  to  dry 
mash  through  the  day.  feed  as  much 
mixed  grain  in  the  morning  as  they  will 
quickly  clean  up  hut  not  enough  to  thor¬ 
oughly  .satisfy  them  so  that  they  will 
not  continue  to  scratch  through  the  lit¬ 
ter  for  more  or  go  to  the  dry  mash  hop¬ 
per  at  frequent  interv.ils.  Perhaps  a 
quart  to  each  thirty  will  he  sufficient, 
lint  be  guided  by  their  actions  rather  than 
by  quart  measures.  m.  r.  d. 


Heat  of  Brooder;  Moisture  in  Incubator 

1.  How  high  from  the  floor  should  the 
thermometer  be  hung  in  a  brooder  with 
coal  burning  brooder  stove?  2.  Do  yon 
think  it  good  practice  to  sprinkle  the 
floor  of  the  incubator  room  with  water? 
One  is  a  hot  air  machine,  the  other  hot 
water.  The  hot  air  incubator  has  a 
Avater  tray  but  the  other  is  supposed  to 
be  run  without  any  moisture.  c.  fi. 

New  York. 

I.  If  there  are  no  directions  with  the 
brooder  heater  that  you  are  using,  it 
would  be  well  to  hang  the  thermometer 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  floor  until 
you  have  h'arned  to  judge  fi-om  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  tlie  chicks  themselves  whether 
they  ar<‘  comfortable  or  not.  A  ther¬ 
mometer  is  of  little  use  after  one  has 
had  a  little  experience  with  the  chicks. 
They  will  huddle  in  groups  and  remain 
inactive  if  too  cold  but  yill  spread  out 
over  the  floor  and  wander  about  con¬ 
tentedly  in  seareh  of  food  if  sufticiently 
warm,  A  little  observation  will  teach 
you  to  regulate  the  temperature  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  a  thermometer.  2.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  keei)  the  floor  of  the  in¬ 
cubator  room  well  .sprinkled,  no  matter 
what  the  Type  of  incubator  used.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  keep  the  air  of  the  in¬ 
cubator  room  too  moist,  and  often  very 
difficult  to  keep  it  moist  enough. 

M.  H.  D. 


Origin  of  the  Black  Langshan,  R.  1.  Red 
and  Brown  Leghorn 

What  is  the  origin  and  history  of  the 
Black  T.augshan.  the  Rhode  Island  Bed 
and  the  Brown  I.eghorn?  I  have  five 
pens  of  purebred  hens,  but  am  not  sure 
of  the  origin  and  history  of  those  men¬ 
tioned  above.  c.  n.  g.  f. 

Colorado. 

The  Langshans.  white  and  black,  be¬ 
long  to  the  Asiatic  class  of  fowls,  origin¬ 
ating  in  China  and  having  been  import¬ 
ed  into  this  country  many  ye;trs  ago. 
They  are  among  the  oldest  of  the  recog¬ 
nized  breeds  and  have  long  been  popu¬ 
lar  for  their  many  good  qualities. 

The  Rhode  Island  Red  is  a  native  of 
the  New  England  States,  having  its 
origin  in  a  mixture  of  breeds  kept  by 
the  farmers  of  Rhode  Island  and  other 
New  England  ‘States  and  finally  .sep¬ 
arated  from  other  mongreks  and  brought 
to  its  pi-f'sent  state  of  perfection  by 
careful  selection  and  breeding. 

The  White  and  Brown  I.eghorns  be¬ 
long  to  the  Mediterranean  class  of  fowls, 
said  to  have  been  imported  into  this  coun¬ 
try  from  Leghorn.  Italy,  as  early  as 
1S.24.  They  are  among  tin-  (dde.st  and 
most  wid(dy  distributed  of  the  breeds, 
and  little  is  definitely  known  of  their 
very  early  history.  The  Brown  I.eghorn 
resembles  very  closely,  except  in  matter 
(»f  size,  the  jungle  fowl  that  is  believed 
to  he  the  progenitor  of  all  our  domestic 
races  of  fowls.  Varieties  of  all  these 
breeds  are  produced  by  .selection  and 
breeding  along  certain  definite  line.s,  col¬ 
or  markings  and  other  characteristics  be¬ 
ing  changed  in  this  way.  M.  n.  D. 


Stone  Henhouse 

We  are  living  on  a  farm  where  stones 
are  a  cheap  building  material,  ^^'e  are 
thinking  of  putting  up  a  stmie  henhouse 
about  ino  feet  long  and  about  12  feet 
wide.  Would  a  henhouse  of  this  kind  be 
too  damp,  or  would  the  crevices  and 
cracks  between  the  stones  take  up  the 
moisture?  A,  R. 

New  York. 

A  stone  henhouse  need  not  1)0  any  moi‘e 
clamp  than  one  'built  of  wood.  hut.  as 
moisture  from  damp  air  condense.s  more 
readily  upon  stone  walls  than  those  of 
wood,  the  intcrioi’s  of  such  houses  will 
show  moisture  upon  their  walls  when 
wood  buildings  would  not.  I^nless  con¬ 
siderably  cheapei’  in  first  cost  and'  so 
situated  that  they  can  he  well  ventil¬ 
ated.  with  good  air  drainage  in  their 
vicinity,  I  believe  stone  buildings  less 
likely  to  prove  wholly  satisfactory  for 
fowls  than  wooden  ones.  No ;  the 
cracks  between  the  stones  would  not  take 
up  moisture.  M.  B.  D. 


The  STOCKTON  | 
HATCHERY 

We  are  the  producers  of  specially  strong,  [ 
healthy  baby  chicks— strictly  thoroughbred  [ 
and  guaranteed  quality  that  is  above  the  | 
ordinary.  If  you  desire  to  improve  your  I 
flocks,  we  have  the  chicks  that  will  do  it.  I 
We  give  extras  and  complete  satisfaction  H 
every  time.  We  are  the  originators  of  D 
"C/ikks  That  Pay  fratn  Sh/ck  That  iMy.”  I 
PRICES — May  and  later  deliveries  Chicks  n 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  .  .  .  $10.00  per  100  I 
R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  .  .  14.50  “  100  | 

Barred  Rocks . 14.50  “  100  ] 

No  White  Wyandottes  until  last  of  May.  | 

These  prices  are  very  reasonable  consider-  I 
ing  the  Quality  of  stock  from  which  you  I 
purchase  chicks.  U 

Special  Prices  on  Chicks  in  lots  of  500  and  more.  j| 

The  STOCKTON  HATCHERY,  „oc??onfN.d.  B 


Baby 

Chicks 


S»  C.  IV.  Leghorns 
R,& S.  C.  R*  I.  Reds 
B,  Rocks 

p  II  R  E  B  R  E  D  , 

*  Strong.  Livaldc. 

From  heavy  -  laying, 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

Wesley  Grinnell 

Sodus,  N.  Y. 


GUALITY 

For  Immediate  Delivery 

Well  hutched  chicks— stur¬ 
dy,  pure  bred  from  heavy 
laying  strains  of  Kocks, 
Keds  and  Leghorns,  etc. 
Kasy  to  grow  big  layers 
from  Hillpot chicks.  Prices 
moderate. 

Qet  our  FREE  BOOK. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT 
Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


CHICKS 


White  Wyandottes  STRA^IN’^ 

I  have  a  beautiful  lot  of  birds  this  season  of  this 
World’s  Famous  Standard  tired  Utility  Strain,  and 
can  suiiply  Eggs  for  hatehing  at  I'J  per  1.1,  $4.60  per 
.60,  $8  per  100.  $7  i>er  100  in  lots  of  .">00  or  more.  Witli 
every  order  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  satisfaction 
E.  B.  UNDERHILL.  “Old  Orchard  Fsnn,"  Poughkeepsie.  N.Y. 


Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  /;‘'^lo^\ed“lirect,l "l.a^^ 

darns,  272  to  283  eggs;  hens  with  236  to  273  egg  rec- 
oirls.  Male^  hens,  eggs,  and  ehieUs  for  sale. 
E,  E.  LEWIS  -  Apaiachlu,  New  York 


White  Orpington  Eggs,  Chicks  and  Cockerels 

Stevens  Kelialrle  Yards,  Culver  Road,  LYONS,  N.  V. 


Pullets  and  Cockerels  ZTidRoktwhit^^ 

Wyandottes,  K.  I.  Keds.  Black  Minoroas  and  Silver 
Oampiiies.  Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  R  2,  Athens,  Pa. 


PEARL  GUINEAS,  $2.50  Each 

SINCLAIR  SMITH.  Box  ISL  Southold.  Suffolk  Co.,  N.Y. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purpose  i. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  (banes,  .Storks,  Swans, 
Ornamental  Itucks  and  (4eese.  Bears,  Foxes,  Kae- 
eoon,  .'Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  liirds  and  animals. 
WM.J.  mAcKENSEN.  Naturalist.  Dept.  10,  Yardlcy,  Pa. 


BUTTERCUPS 


1,>  EgfgfS,  SI. 25 
30  Erss,  2.00 
45  EIggs  or  over  Si.x  cents  eaeli  Booklet  free. 
Brooksitie  Poultry  Eariu,  Stock tou,  N.  J. 


BOBestBreeds 

Catalogue  Free. 


Cliickens.  Dnok s.Oee.se.Tnrkeya,  Hares 
Dogs  anil  Cavies.  .Stock  and  Kggs 
It.  A.  801  OF.Ii,  liox  eu.  S«U«riTtIU,I’> 


ChicksThatLive  Ke/i.ooS 

Tiffany’s  Superior  Silver  and  White  wyandottes. 
S.  O.  R.  I.  Rods.  Rouen  Ducklings.  25c.  EACH;  $22 
per  100.  ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  34.  Phoenixvill*.  Pa. 


Rfl  Rroorlo  Flue  Catalog;  free.  Tells  about  Chick- 
DU  DIOcUS  0JJS,  Ducks,  iteese,  Turkeys,  Guineas. 
Bantrrius,  Dogs.  Belg.  Hares  and  Oavies.  Stock  and 
Hatching  Egga  a  Specialty.  EhWt.N  A.;sUl'MK  it,  Telford,  fa. 


MINORCA  CHICKS 


BUFF  BOCK  EGGS-FIELD,  Somers,  Conn. 


MAHOGANY  STRAIN  REDS 

Single  combs  only.  For  years  I  have  selected  Fall 
and  Winter  layers  for  breeders,  mated  to  rich  Mahog¬ 
any-colored  males.  Eggs  from  utility  matings. 81.50 
1)01-16;  84  per  50;  87  per  100.  W'^rite  for  circular. 
B.  UUACKENBTTSH.  Box  400,  Darien,  Conn. 


REDUCTION  FOR 
MAY  AND  JUNE 


VIBERT  RED  EGGS 

Eggs  from  Special  Pen  of  Vibert's  S.  C. 
Keds.  rai.sed  direct  from  Vibert’s  Reds  of 
254-271  trap-nest  records.  83  per  15. 

OVERBROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Marlboruugh-on-Hudson,  N. 


Y. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 


Won  1st  Pullet  at  both 


two  consecutive  years.  High-grade  utility  breeding 
stock,  also  eggs  for  liatcliing.  Send  for  circular. 

MAPLECROFT  FARMS,  Box  R,  Pawling:, N.Y. 


Q— LOW  PRICES,  Bred  to  lay  stocjk. 
Kockand  Red, 14c.  White Leghorns.llc. 
Prompt  delivery  each  week.  Send  us  your  order. 
E.  K.  Hummer*  Co.,  R.  0.  A,  Frenchtown, N.J. 

Tiirkou  Cirn-o  Bronze,  B.  Red,  W.  Hoi.  and 
lUIKCy  eggs  Nai-ragaiisett.  $3.75  per  12.  Also  7 
breeds  chickens:  eggs.  $1.‘26  per  15,  Prepaid  by  P- ”• 

or  Exp.  EASTERN  OHIO  POULTRY  FARM,  Beallsville.  Ohio 
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Builds  Lively  Chicks 

Sickly  undersized  chicka  cost 
as  much  to  keep  as  healthy 
vigorous  ones.  It  is  best 
ecoDomy  to  give  the  feed  that 
builds  chicks  strong. 

H-O  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed 

is  a  balanced  combination  of  bone  and 
tissue  building  elements.  Steam-cooked 
for  easy  digestion  and  speedy  assimila¬ 
tion. 

Write  for  free  sample,  prices  and 
descriptive  folder. 

John  J.  Campbell, 

General  Sale*  Agent 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


The  H-0  Company 

Mill* : 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Every  ounce  of  feed  should  county  every 
ounce  should  have  power  for  full  speed  ahead 

Our  Special  CHICK  MASH 

has  the  power  and  every  ounce  counts.  Early  mat¬ 
urity.  bift  frame  egg  capacity  all  developed  by  our 
Chick  Masli,  made  with  the  same  care,  same  higli 
grade  stock  as  formerly.  We  manufacture  a  full  line 
of  PouHry  Feeds.  Send  us  a  card  telling  your  wants. 

Wm.  Orr  &  Sons,  IJox  8,  Orrs  Mills,  N.  Y. 


Buck’s  Barred  Rocks 

Get  in  right  with  the  birds  that  lay  and  win.  Look 
up  pen  No.  1  in  Vineland  International  egg  laying 
and  breeding  contest,  and  start  right.  Eggs,  82.50  for 
15;  llOperlOO.  Garret  W.  Buck, Colts  Neck, N.J. 

RINGLET  BARRED  ROCKS 

Thompson’s  strain  direct.  Eggs,  1.5— $1.50;  30—12.75; 
100—16.  Booklet  free.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
I.  H.  BACOKN  -  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

b/krred  rock  eggs 

utility  bred.  U  P#r  15;  $3.50  per  100. 

B,  M.  HENION  -  Brookporit  Af.  V. 

“Perfection”  Barred  Rocks  (Ringlets) 

C  Special  price  for  balance  of  season.  From  prize- 
tggS  winners,  t3;)er  Betting;  value,  *6.  Utility  eggs,  $1.25 
pel'  setting.  Ur.  OF.O.  T.  HAYMAN,  Hex  20,  Uoyleetowii,  Pa. 

Barred  Rocks-Eggs  ^er’'ioo 

Day-Old  Chicks.  $12  per  100.  COCKERELS.  $5  each. 
A.  C.  Jones,  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georoetown,  Del. 

n:nirNaoltPhea«ant«  EGGS.  Foriestof seasoii,$3 
tiing  HeCK  r  nBasaniS  perdozen,  $20  per  100.  Eggs 
from  unrelated  stock.  SHAW  PHEASAHTRY,  Marlborough,  N,  Y. 

For  Sale-300  S.  G.  White  Leghorn  Ts"’"  Pullets 

"Weight.  lbs.  85c.  each.  GEORGE  GRIGG  Somers.  N.Y. 

Buff  white  leghorns  S.  C.  R.  I.  reds.  Eggs.OOc.  per  15; 

$1.60  per  30.  Bl.  Jlinorcas,  Mottled  Anconas  Eggs.tl; 
per  15;  $1.75  per  30.  Cat.  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quahorlown,  Pi. 

BABY  CHIX-HATCHING  EGGS-BREEDERS 

Whito  WYondoltes  fl.  I.  Redt,  Birred  Rocha,  T.ight  and  Dark  Brah¬ 
mas,  S.  C.  W  and  B.  Leghorns.  Utility  and  show  quality. 
Light  Brahma  cockerels,  $2.60  each.  Catalogue  free. 
lUvertlale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  165,  Riverdale,  M.  J. 


W.Wyandottes  of  Quality 

Stevens’  200-Egg  Strain 

«:HICK,S— lOO  for  «16 .  »6  for  «i4 

EGGS— lOO  for  #6 .  »1  for  13 

B.  "W.  Stevens  -  Stillwater,  N.Y. 


I  ONLY.  E’if  tee  nth  year. 

Lilgnt  oranmas  Eggs  for  hatching.  1.5,11.50; 
50.  $4 :  lUO,  $7..50.  Haystack  Mountain  Farm,  Narfolh.  Conn 


WhiteLeghornEggs&Chix 


World’s  best  winter  laying 
strains.  Nolson'i.BrovoCilY.Pi, 


HATCHING  EGGS 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS 

II. .50,  tifteen:  $8,  liundrod.  Indian  Runner  Ducks, 

12  for  15.  LEON  S  A  GE,  Crown  Point,  N.  Y. 


Lincoln’s  Leghorns 

In  the  Conn.  International  Egg  Laying  Contest  only 
TWO  pens  of  Leghorns  from  American  breeders  whether 
of  English  or  American  blood  have  laid  over  2000  eggs. 
In  1918-1914  Lincoln’s  Leghorns,  8,088 
In  1915-1916  Lincoln’s  Leghorns,  8,084 
June  CHICKS,  $16.00  EGOS,  $6.00 
Hens  from  our  breeding  flocki  at  reduced  pricos  on  July  let. 

FRANCIS  F.  LINCOLN,  Mt.  Carmel.  Conn. 


K 


.STRAIN,  Strong,  "Vigorous 

S.C.W.LEGHORNS 

Selected  EOQS,  S0%  fertility.  Full  count. 
High-bred  CHIX. 

LOCUST  LODGE  FARM,  La  Grangcville,  Hew  York 


ln>:i  I  n.,||„i-—Trapiie8ted  heavy  laying  stock  76o 

April  Legnorn  rUlieTS  DuroupUstlSpair.  ColUepupstS. 
ALTAVISTA  FARM,  .  Darlington,  Maryland 


I  iVkA'Mf-Kr  Bar  red  Bocks  and  Beds 

LrlDeiry  i^niCKS  at  reduced  prices.  Do 
your  “  bit  ” — raise  these  vigorous,  rapid-growing  chicks. 

Circular.  BciiAyr  Poultry  Farm,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


The  Egg-laying  Contest 
(Continued  from  page  759) 
Buff  WyandotteB. 

Clark  &  Howland,  Vt . . 

W.  P.  Laing.  N.  J . 

Mrs.  0.  B.  Elliott,  N  J . 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm.  N.  J . 

H.  W.  Collingwood,  N.  J . 

Thomas  W.  Dawson,  I’a . 

Etjon  Poultry  Fni'ui,  N.  J . 

Tliomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Miss  Adeline  S.  Macintosh,  N.  J. . . . 

Underhill  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Woodland  Poultry  Tard.  Pa . 

S.  C.  "White  Legliorns. 

Avalon  Farms,  Conn . . . 

E.  A.  Ballard.  I’a . 

"Will  Barron,  England  . 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  J . 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Coverlawn  Farm.  N.  J . 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  J . 

Jos.  H.  Cohen.  N.  J . 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son,  N.  J . 

Chas.  Daval,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

L.  S.  &  N.  L.  Depiie,  N.  J . 

R.  F.  &  R.  A.  Earle,  N.  J . 

Harry  G.  Gardiner,  N.  J . 

O.  S.  Greene,  N.  J . 

Airedale  Farm,  Conn . 

B.  Frank  Grunzig,  N.  J . 

Henry  E.  Heine.  N.  J . 

Richard  Heine,  N.  J . 

Heigl’s  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn . 

Hlllvlew  Farm,  Mo . 

Holli.ston  Ilill  Poultry  Farm,  Mass.. 

Hugh  J.  Hoehn,  N.  Y . 

James  F.  Harrington,  N.  J . 

John  R.  Lander,  N.  J . 

Laywell  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J . 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

H.  H.  Myers,  N.  J . 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Oakland  Farm,  N.  J . 

lillss  Anna  C.  Parry,  Pa . . 

P.  G.  Platt.  Pa . 

Riverside  Egg  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Joseph  H.  Ralston,  N.  J . 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

Sloan’s  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . . 

Plnehurst  Poultry  Farm.  Pa . . 

Herman  F.  Sender,  N.  J . . 

A.  B.  Spear,  N.  J . . 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J . . 

Tenacre  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Training  School,  N.  J . 

J.  Percy  Van  Zandt,  N.  J . 

Shurts  &  Voegtlen,  N.  J . 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  J . 

W’hlte  House  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J... 

"W.  K.  Wixson,  Pa . 

"Wlllanna  Farm,  N.  J . 

"Woodland  Farms,  N.  J . 

S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns. 

H.  G.  Richardson,  N.  J . 

Romy  Singer,  N.  J . 

Monmouth  Farms,  N.  J . 

S.  C,  Black  Leghorns. 

A.  E.  Hampton,  N.  J . 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J . 

Sunny  Acres,  N.  J . 


lady  Barron  White  Leg'horns 

SPECIAL— My  famous  308-egg  record  stock  now  at  half 
price.  $1.00  i>er  setting— $6.00  per  100.  Greatest  laying 
strain  in  this  country.  P.  F.  RAFFERTY,  Marlboro.  Mass 


Mnttlpil  Anonnite  Blue  Bell  strain.  Eggs, $1— 15;  $.5—100. 
muiliuu  AHGOndS  geo.  K.  BOWDISH,  Esperance,  .>ew  VorU 


YearlingBuffCochin  Bantams 
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477 
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920 
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822 

827 

826 

1047 

1235 
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noo 

1182 

1194 
782 

1000 

957 

961 

932 

955 

975 

1083 

916 

1035 

nil 

1015 

791 

885 

‘.»62 

871 

1133 

800 

1195 
801 
901 

1092 

1068 

1057 

897 

1011 

1024 

992 

910 

621 

930 

845 

1167 

1057 

980 

944 

868 

1101 

1063 

999 

722 

798 

1077 

921 

1348 

1225 

1042 

815 

1121 

1024 

1126 

862 

702 

865 

1041 

1048 

1118 


Totals  .  4377  94954 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW,  YORK,  MAY  24,  1917. 
BUTTER. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb . 

@ 

42 

Good  to.Cholce  . 

@ 

4U 

Lower  Grades . 

.  34 

@ 

36 

Dairy,  best . 

@ 

40 

Common  to  Good . 

@ 

38 

City  made . 

.  30 

® 

32 

Packing  Block . 

@ 

32 

Process  . 

® 

37 

Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  38  cents. 
CHEESE, 

Whole  Milk,  new,  fancy . 

Good  to  choice .  25}^® 

Lower  grades .  23  @ 

Skims,  best .  20  ® 

Fair  to  good .  12  ® 

Watertown,  N.Y .  26  ® 

Salamanca,  N.  Y .  25%® 

Utica .  25?^® 

EGGS. 

White,  choice  to  fancy .  39  ® 

Medium  togood .  33 

Mixed  colors,  best .  39 

Common  to  good .  32  @ 

Gathered,  best .  38  ® 

Medium  to  good  .  33  ® 

Lower  grades .  28  ® 

Duck  eggs .  32  ® 

LIVE  PCruLTRY. 

Broilers,  lb .  40  ® 

Spring  Ducks,  lb .  25  ® 

Fowls  . .  22  ® 

Roosters  .  15  ® 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 
Turkeys,  best  lb .  24  ® 


® 


27 

26J4 

24 

20^ 

18 

26>4 

00 


40 

37 

3914 

37 

39 
37 
30 

40 

43 

27 

23 

17 


$1 


pens,  S6.  Eggs,  16, 
J.  6.  STRYKER,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Year>0ld  Bourbon  Red  Gobbler  for  Sale-$7 

SAMUEL  A.  SMITH  -  Glen  Gardner,  N.  J. 

GiantBronzeTurkeyEggs  ^fri^ed  auli  wiiue  K 

Eggs,  $1  per  15.  Shropshire  Sheep.  H.  J.VanDyki.Gittyiburg.Pi. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'd  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
suarantee  editorial  pase.  :  :  : 


10,000  KERR’S  CHICKS 

At  Cut  Prices 


Ready  for  SHipment  June  4-th  and  1 1th 

100  Chicks 
$9.00 
13.00 
13.00 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
Rhode  Islartd  Reds 


25  Chicks 

50  Chicks 

•  •  • 

$3.00 

$5.00 

•  •  • 

4.00 

7.00 

•  •  • 

4.00 

7.00 

Regular  Price,  $12.00  to  $20.00  per  100 


Terms  cash  with  order.  Canuot  ship  C.  O.  D.,  hut  will  guarantee  to  deliver  tho  chicks  in  flrst-class 
condition.  If  any  are  dead  upon  arrival  will  refund  your  money  or  replace  them  free  of  charge. 

These  chicks  are  from  healthy,  vigorou*.  pure-bred  stock,  the  hind  that  will  produce  eggs  and  plenty 
of  them. 

To  bo  sure  of  getting  Ken’s  Top  Notch  Quality  Chicks  order  now.  Send  for  Free  Catalooue  No,  4. 


Eggs  for  Hatching  and  Day-Old  Chicks 

Hatching  eggs  from  fully  matured,  carefully  mated  farm  raised 
birds,  selected  for  their  prolific  laying  qualities  and  vigor.  We  can 
supply  eggs  in  any  quantity,  in  season,  from  our  matings  of 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 

Day-Old  Chicks 

We  can  supply  in  any  quantity  from  our  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns;  Day-Old  Ducklings,  we  can  supply  in  limited  quantities. 

Write  for  Price-list,  BRANFORD  FARMS,  Groton,  Conn. 


25 

Common  to  good  .  20  @  23 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  45  ®  60 

Roasters  .  25  ®  27 

Fowls .  22  ®  24 

Roosters .  19  @  20 

Spring  Ducks .  22  ®  23 

Squabs,  doz .  2  00  ®  4  60 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  Spy,  bbl .  4  00  @650 

Albemarle .  5  00  ®  7  50 

Baldwin  .  3  00  @  5  75 

Gano .  3  60  @  4  00 

Ben  Davis .  3  25  ®  4  00 

Western,  box .  125  ®  3  00 

Strawberries,  qt .  5  ®  16 

Muskmeions,  Fla.,  bu .  2  60  @4  00 

Watermelons,  100 . 40  00  @65  00 

Peaches,  Southern,  crate .  6  00  @6  00 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes— old,  1661b.  bag  ..  . .  9  00  @9  75 

Florida,  new,  bbl . '. _  6  00  @1100 

Carolina,  bbl . "7;  ..  6  00  @9  25 

Sweet  Potatoes,  Jersey,  bu .  1  50  @  2  75 

Asparagus,  fancy,  doz.  bunches .  2  25  @2  50 

Common  to  good .  1  00  ®  2  00 

Beets,  100  bunches  of4or5  .  3  00  @6  00 

Carrots,  bbl .  4  00  @6  00 

Cabbage,  new,  bbl .  3  00  @5  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  50  @175 

Onions,  Bermuda,  bu .  1  85  @  2  00 

Texas,  new,  bu . . .  1  76  @  2  25 

Peppers,  bu .  2  00  ©  4  50 

String  Beans  bu .  100  @2  50 

Turnips,  bbl .  1  50  @  3  50 

Squash,  new,  bu .  50  I  50 

Parsley,  bbl .  2  00  @  2  50 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  2  00  @  3  50 

Kale,  bbl . 1  50  @  '2  25 

Peas,  bu .  1  50  ®  3  00 

Spinach,  bbl .  1  00  ®  1  25 

'i’oiuatoes.  6-bkt  crate .  176  @2  50 

Chicory,  bbl .  2  60  @  4  OO 

Horseradish,  lOU  lbs .  4  00  ®  8  60 

Lima  Beans,  bu .  2  00  ®  4  50 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1  00  @  2  50 

Okra,  bu .  3  00  @  6  00 

Radishes,  100  bunches  of  8  to  10 . 1  00  ®  1  50 


The  cost  of  Feed  and  Effect  on  Cockerels 

The  price  of  grain  is  having  the  effect  of  reducing  the  quantity  of  cockerels 
that  will  be  hedd  for  possible  breeders.  It  "ivill  be  almost  an  impossibility  to 
secure  suitable  breeding  males  if  you  delay  placing  your  order  until  the  time  you 
actually  need  them.  Reason  this  out  yourself.  Therefore  we  ask  all  those  who 
believe' in  preparedness  to  place  their  order  for  future  delivery  now.  We  offer 
you  the  choicest  selection  of  FULL  BARRON  COCKERELS  from  directly 
imported  pen  last  fall,  pedigrees  ranging  from  IMO  Dam,  2S0  Sire  to  272  Dam 
2bS  Sire.  Now  more  than  ever  do  you  need  eflicient  breeding  stock.  Our 
catalog  will  give  full  details. 

BAYVILLE  FARMS,  Box  R,  Bayville,  OCEAN  COUNTY,  N.J. 


•  1  From  a  heavy  laying  strain  of  S.  C.  W. 

Leghorns.  Bred  for  size,  vigor  and  heavy 
egg  production,  which  have  a  record  break- 
||||||||||||||||||||||||||||lllllll|{||||||!||||||||||||||||||^  iiig  record  for  winter  laying.  Average 

from  these  pens  have  laid  45%  since  Dec  1st  to  Feb.  16.  Eggs  and  chicks  from 
these  pens  at  the  following  prices;  Fggs  $5.00  per  100.  Baby  chicks  $11.00  per  100, 
$6.00  per  50,  $100.00  per  1,000.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Send  for  Catolague. 
LOCUST  CORNER  POULTRY  FARM  Archer  W.  Davis,  Prop.  MOUNT  SINAI,  L.  I.,  N.  Y, 


A.  B.  HALL’S  LAYING  CONTEST  LEGHORNS 

WIG  pen  held  4th  Leghorn  place  with  total  1,885  eggs.  1917  pen  100  eggs  ahead  of  1916.  BABY  CIIICK8,  $15,  100; 
May  and  June.  Breeding  Stock— Males,  $5;  Feuiales.$3.  A.  B.  BALL,  U  allliiKford,  Conn. 


10,000  CHICKS 


to  OIME 

In  ita  5th  consecutive  year  of  buying  chicks  from 
MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 
No  evijenc©  coubl  be  more  convincing  as  to  the  quality  of  this 


No  evidence  could  be  more  convincing  as  to  the  quality  oi  tnis 
vigorous,  heavy-laying  stock.  Five  Hundred  hens  trapnested 
annually.  Individual  records  up  to  253  eggs;  pen  records  up 
to  224  eggs  per  hen.  Mated  to  cockerels  from  200-284  egg  hens 

BABY  CHICKS  _ 

super  100;  SSOperSOO 

for  lost  week  In  May  &  June 

8-WEEKS  OLD  PULLETS 
$75  per  lOO 


12-WEEKS  OLD  PULLETS 
SlOO  per  100 

HATCHING  EGGS 

Sa  to  SIS  per  100 
SEND  FOR  DESeniPTIVE  CIBCULAE  TO 

ARTHUR  M.  PENNY.  Boh  Y,  MATTITUCK,  N.  Y. 


The  “MOHEGANITE”  Strain 

OAA  err*  TRAPNESTED  STOCK 
ZUU  LUU  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Day  Old  Chix  until  31st — $15.00  per  100. 
Remit  with  order.  Also  Pound  Pullets. 

MOHEGAN  FARM,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


Single 

Comb 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  Exclusively 

YOUNG  AND  BARRON  STRAINS 

Three  Thousand  Breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Inoculated 
and  free  from  lice.  Milk  fed.  Special  bred  for  great  Win¬ 
ter  laying.  Eggs  for  liatching  now  ready  in  any  quantity 
at  $6  per  100.  $6  pei'  lOOin  lots  of  200  or  more.  Orders  fllled 
on  a  day’s  notice.  Baby  chicks  from  now  to  Mny  10  @  $13 
per  100;  after  May  10,  $10  per  100.  Capacity  12,000  a  week. 
Sly  Book  “Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,”  FREE 
with  all  $10  orders.  Circulars  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS.  Box  75.  Pleasant  Valley.  N.Y 

Barron  Leghorns 

248-284-314  Egg  strain.  Chicks,  $12  per  100.  Eggs,  $0  per 
100;  200  for  $10.  6  hens  and  cockerel,  $10.  10  Wyandotte 
hens  and  cockerel,  $20.  F.  CLitJDE  JONES,  Cnrjvllle, N.Y. 

Sacrifice  Sale  of  Barron  Leghorn  Hens  and  Pullefs 

from  our  breeding  pens.  Great  opportunity  to  se¬ 
cure  200*egg  record  birds  at  less  than  half  their 
value.  Chicks,  $12  per  100;  Eggs,  SB  per  100.  Circular. 
Eastern  Shore  Nurseries  .  Denton,  Md. 


LEGHORMS-BARRON-WYANDOTTES 

Now  offering  eggs  from  highest  quality  breed¬ 
ers.  Our  direct  imported  Pens  AA,  with  rec¬ 
ords  278,  280,  281,  282,  282,  and  others,  mated  to 
sons  of  650-egg  hen  in  three  years  and  466-hen  in 
two  years,  ilany  other  record  breeders.  Large 
breeding  farms  are  our  satisfied  customeru. 

THE  BARRON  FARM.  R.  F.  D.  No.  3.  ConnellsvUle,  Pa. 

DANISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  r""h'S; 

will  make  good  breeding  stock— $1.00  each. 
PHILIP  DAWSON,  R.  No.  3,  Alexanilria,  Va. 

CHICKS-S.  G.  W.  Leghorn=7c.  up  Each 

Delivery  guaranteed. 

C.  M. Brubaker,  R.2.  Box  75,  Port  Trevorton,  Fa. 


BabyChicks  andEggs  ^"k^g^fsh  sf cl 

White  Leghorns  and  Anconas.  From  lieni 
with  records  of  2.50  to  280.  A  few  cockerels.  Write 
for  prices.  HARTMAN  POULTRY  FARM.  So.  Columbus.  Ohio 

nau  nirinhlv  from  our  heavy-laying  trap-nest  bred 
Uaj'UIOulllA  S.C.W.  Leghorns, $12  per  100.  Strong, 
vigorous.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Mlllbrook 
Farm,  M.  L  PALMER,  Prop.,  Alfred  Station,  N.Y 

S.  0.  W.  Leghorns  at  9c.  each.  Money 
refunded  for  dead  chicks.  Cir.  free. 
W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Chicks 


Buff  Leghorns,  etc.  7c.  and 
AAV.vA'k.kj  Money  Back  for  Dead  ones. 
Jacob  Neimond,  Box  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

TOM  BARRON  STRAIN 

White  Leghorn  Chicks 

sired  by  imported  males  from  a  260-egg  hen.  June 
delivery.  Only  I8ia  per  100,  No  better  layers. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  R.  T.  Ewing,  Atlantic,  Pa. 

Hampton’s  Baby  Chicks 

2,000  Hampton’s  Famous  Black  Leghorn  baby  chicks  for 
delivery  every  week  in  June  and  July,  at  only  $12  per  lOO; 
$5.50  per  50;  $8  per  86.  The  Black  Leghorns  have  led  all 
other  breeds  in  egg  production  to  date  at  Vineland  con¬ 
test  with  50.9%,  and  offer  the  greatest  future  prospects  of 
anything  in  the  poultry  wond  today.  Chicks  are  very 
hardy,  easily  raised,  and  dress  yellow.  Also  2,500  finest 
quality  WHITE  I.EQIIORN  chicks  weekly.  $9  p«r  lOO  ;  $5 
p*r50;  $8  pur  25.  Order  from  this  Ad.  and  get  your 
chicks  quick.  Terras,  cash  with  order.  S;tfe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Circulars  free.  A.  L  HaMPTQN.  Box  R.  Piiitiswn.  H.  j 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK  i 


Previous  to  the  holidays,  1915,  I  made 
sliipment  of  four  crates  of  citrus  fruit 
from  Tampa,  Fla.,  by  the  Southern  Ex¬ 
press  Eo..  addressed  to  Captain  Adams, 
Xew  York  City.  N.  Y.  The  sliipment 
went  by  express  to  Jacksonville  and  then 
by  the  Clyde  Line  to  New  York.  Cap¬ 
tain  Adams  turned  the  receipt  over  to 
the  Adams  Express  Co.  in  New  York 
for  delivery  and  prepaid  the  express 
charges  of  $2.80.  The  Adams  Express 
Co.  failed  to  forward  the  fruit  as  di¬ 
rected.  and  I  have  been  unable  to  get 
any  settlement  for  the  fruit  either  from 
the  Southern  Express,  Clyde  Line  or 
Adams  Exprei5s.  r'.  T..  a. 

Florida. 

The  records  in  this  case  seem  to  show 
that  the  Clyde  Line  boat  arrived  at  New 
York  on  December  20.  The  fruit  was 
held  by  the  Clyde  Line  on  its  docks  un¬ 
til  Jan.  8th.  and  was  then  sold  to  avoid 
a  total  loss.  The  Clyde  Steamship  Co. 
contend  that  the  Adams  Express  Co.  did 
not  call  for  the  fruit  until  .January  14th. 
This  would  seem  to  put  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  value  of  the  fruit 
on  the  Adams  Express  Co..  This  ex¬ 
press  company,  however,  refuses  to 
make  settlement  on  the  grounds  that  they 
did  call  for  the  fruit  previous  to  Jan. 
14  and  that  the  Clyde  lane  was  unable 
to  locate  it.  The  Adams  Express  Co. 
pisKluces  no  records  supporting  these 
contentions,  'but  relies  upon  the  st.-ite- 
ment  of  an  employee  who  was  suiiposed 
to  have  <-alled  at  the  Clyde  lane  docks 
for  the  fruit.  The  carele.ss  and  indiffer.uit 
service  of  the  express  companies  cau.ses 
many  thousand  dollars  of  loss  in  this 
way  to  shipper.s.  If  the  records  and 
contentions  of  the  Clyde  Steamship  Co. 
.ire  correct,  the  responsibility  for  this 
loss  is  clearly  upon  the  Adams  Express 
Co.,  but  there  eeems  to  be  no  way  of 
getting  redress  .short  of  bringing  .suit, 
which  would  prove  more  expensive  than 
the  value  of  the  fruit  involvM.  The 
number  of  claims  we  arc  obliged  to  han¬ 
dle  against  the  Adams  Express  Co.  in- 
ilicate  inferior  se^-vice,  and  the  present 
jiolicy  of  the  Claim  Departinent  of  th*' 
company  .seems  to  be  to  delay  or  avoid 
settlement  on  just  claims  on  every  possi¬ 
ble  pretext. 

Is  there  anv  show  to  collect  a  bill  from 
ir.  W.  Whiting  of  New  York?  I  .sent 
him  .30  gallons  of  maple  .syrup  a  year 
ago.  He  sent  me  a  check  made  out  to 
11.  F.  Whiting  instead  of  H.  F.  Whitney, 
dated  six  months  ahead,  and  labels  for 
100  more  gallon.s  of  syrup.  The  check 
was  dated  on  Sunday.  Before  I  could 
collect  on  it  he  wrote  he  had  ordered  it 
not  to  be  paid.  I  have  written  him  a 
number  of  times  but  hear  nothing  from 
him.  You ;  sent  me  a  clipping  of  hi.s 
mode  of  doing  business  and  presume  he 
is  not  in  these  parts  now.  I  would  be 
willing  to  give  a  good  part  of  it  if  I 
could  get  a  collection  from  him. 

A'ermont.  n.  f.  w. 

We  publish  the  above  htter  lest  Mr. 
Whiting  may  be  soliciting  shipments  of 
syrup  and  sugar  again  this  .sea.son.  11. 
F.  W.’s  experience  would  indicate  the 
wisdom  of  securing  cash  in  advance  be¬ 
fore  making  shipments  to  this  party. 
Other  shippers  have  reported  similar  ex- 
jteriences  with  the  same  man. 

April  19,  1917. 

I’.xcelsior  Drill  Co., 

Springfield,  Ohio. 

Excelsior  4-inch  grain  drill  complete; 
hopper  and  frame  attached,  two  whwls, 
on,,  pole,  three  horse  hitch,  one  box  disks 
and  boobs,  was  shipped  through  error  by 
railroad;  shall  we  return  shipineut  or 
reconsign  to  customer  of  your.s  in  this 
loeality;  wire  answer  our  expense. 

(Signed)  ii.  K.  hf.atty, 

Ag.^nt. 

12311* 

The  above  is  tran.soript  of  an  alleged 
teh’gram  M'hioh  accompanied  a  printed 
form  letter  which  one  of  our  sul)s.".'ii),.r.s 
received  during  the  month  of  April  and 
foi-warded  the  same  for  our  “edirie.iri.m.” 
'i’he  letter  carries  out  the  idea  that  the 
drill  referred  to  is  at  a  freight  .station 
in  the  farmer’s  vicinity,  and  in  order  to 
sa\e  reshipping  a  price  is  nuoted  which 
will  save  $27  on  the  regular  price  of 
the  drill."  If  the  letters  were  written  to 
one  individual  farmer  we  should  consider 
the  offer  genuine ;  but  the  printed  letter 
is  evidently  intended  to  be  .sent  t.)  a 
large  number  of  prospects  in  various  .sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  Farmers  are  not 
supposed  to  have  suflScient  intelligence  to 
detect  the  attempt  at  decepti.>n.  The 
farmer  who  sent  the  letter  and  alleged 
telegram  to  us  did  see  through  the 


scheme.  We  believe  the  Excelsior  drills 
are  good  efficient  farm  implements,  but 
it  should  not  be  sece-ssary  to  insult  far¬ 
mers’  intelligence  by  such  a  palp.able  de¬ 
ception  in  order  to  sell  them.  The  lit'- 
RAi.  Xew-Yokkek  will  not  carry  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  houses  re.sorting  to  such 
schemes  to  make  sales.  .V.  house  that 
deliberately  deceives  iu  one  respect,  even 
though  the  deccjition  causes  no  one  loss 
or  injury,  canimt  be  safely  trusted  by 
the  public  iu  other  matters. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  an  advertise¬ 
ment  which  apiiears  in  this  week’s  issue 
of  the  Dillsburg  Weekly  Bulletin  of 
Dillsburg,  York  County,  Penn.sylvania.  It 
is  an  adverti.sement  of  C.  C.  Truax  & 
Company  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  with  a  branch 
office  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  cojicerning  the 
sale  of  stock  of  the  T’nited  Orocers  Cor¬ 
poration  of  Toledo.  Thore  has_  been  a 
great  deal  of  canvassing  of  this  stock 
prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  above- 
mentioned  adA'ertisement. 

Ifeing  a  subscriber,  I  am  writing  for 
yotir  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  ^this 
stock  as  an  investment  to  Pt;ral  New- 
Yortcer  readers.  u.  E.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  advertisement  occupies  nearly  a 
half  jiage  of  the  publication  named.  The 
T'liited  Orocers  Corporation  is  represent¬ 
ed  as  a  holding  company  for  various  con¬ 
cerns  engaged  in  the  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  food.  The  stock  is  ofler.xl 
at  .8100  a  share.  The  time  is  opportune 
for  launching  investment  schemes  of  con- 
cei-ns  in  the  food  line.  The  shortage  of 
food  supplies  and  the  corresj.oudingly 
high  prices  make  the  promoters’  claims 
all  the  more  plausible.  If  the  proposiriou 
would  hear  investigation  of  experienced 
iiiA-estors,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
eiiijiloy  the  means  to  sell  the  stock  dc- 
smibed  by  B.  F.  C.  These  canvassers 
fi.r  stock  .selling  concerns  usually  get  a 
c.iinniission  of  from  2.‘»  to  HOCr  of  the 
money  invested,  to  s:iy  nothing  of  the 
ad\'ertising  expense.  Our  usual  advice 
to  fiur  jieople  to  le.ave  stock-selling 
schemes  alone  applies  to  this  case. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
check  for  $12.38.  given  by  the  Adams  Ex¬ 
press  Company  in  payment  for  a  claim 
that  you  made  in  our  behalf.  We  appre¬ 
ciate  j’our  efforts  for  a  sipuire  deal  and 
believe  every  fanner  should  back  up  your 
paper.  It  is  just  the  leader  that  the 
farmers  of  this  country  need.  I  thank 
you  for  your  assistance  .and  wish  you 
success  iu  your  fight  for  right.  E.  B.  c. 

Delaware. 

A  .shipment  of  poultry  made  on  .Tune  5 
was  lost  in  transit.  It  took  practically 
six  months’  time  to  make  thi,s  adjustment. 
’J'liere  is  no  good  reason  why  the  express 
cuuipanies  should  not  settle  up  such  cases 
ill  six  weeks  instead  of  six  months.  We 
have  claims  on  file  that  it  has  taken  more 
tlian  a  year  to  get  any  decision  on  from 
the  express  comiiauies. 


Easterxer  (after  first  day’.s  work  on 
a  big  Western  ranch)  :  “Will  you  please 
-'■how  me  where  I  can  sleep  to-night?’’ 
Bancher:  “Where  you  can  sleep?  Great 
Scott,  man,  here’s  lO.OOO  acres  ;  jest  pick 
out  any  blame  spot  that  suits  you,  and 
go  to  it  I” — Credit  Lost, 


Herd 

represents  real 
money.  Protect 
it  from  loss 
through  infectious  disease,  make  its  living 
quarters  clean,  bright  and  sanitary  and 
save  yourself  time,  labor  and  money.  Use 


a  finely  powdered,  snow-whito  mioeral  pigment 
combined  with  a  Don  •  poisonous  germicide  20 
times  stronger  than  pure  carbolic-acid,  ^ady  as 
soon  03  mixed  with  cold  water  to  apply  with 
brush  or  sprayer.  No  disagreeable  odor  to  taint 
milk.  Will  not  blister,  flake  or  peel. 

A  Disinfectant  That  Dries  White 

—not  dark  or  colorless— for  use  In  stable,  dairy, 
poultry  house,  cellar,  etc.  Used  and  endorsed  by 
experiment  stations,  agricultural  colleges  and 
thousands  of  poultry,  dairy  and  breeding  farms. 
10  lbs.  (10  Gals.),  $I  .00  and  postfiffa 
20  lbs.  (20  Gals.),  $2.00  dclfverod 
50  lbs.  (60  Gals. la  $4.00  delivered 
Trial  paefcagre  that  covers  260  square  feet  and  booklet 
for  26c  postpaid.  Your  dealer  has  it,  if  not.  send  his 
name  and  your  order  direct. 

Carbola  Chemical  Co.,  Inc. 

7  Eait  42nd  Street  Dept.  R,  New  York 


iJAnEye  Opiener  onSoili^^s@tilityf  I 


Send  for  this  free  book  “Helping  Mother  Nature.” 

It  will  open  your  eyes  to  the  millions  lost  to 
farmers  yearly  through  the  leaching  and  firefanging 
of  stable  manure. 

Written  by  a  man  who  knows  that  fresh  manure, 
evenly  and  uniformly  spread  by  the 


NEWIOGA 

it  ^  Wintered  J^UARstOfC  |[  | 


Manure  Spreader  is  the  ideal  way  to  conserve  soil  fertility. 
1,000,000  farmers  are  going  to  be  better  farmers  for  reading 
this  book.  Perhaps  it  may  help  you.  Anyway  get  a  copy. 
Write  our  nearest  office  today. 

The  New  Idea  is  the  leading  spreader  of  the  Country  today.  Low  down, 
hence  easily  loaded.  Can’t  clog.  Positive  chain  drive.  Light  draft.  Hand 
lever  feed  quickly  shifted  gives  3,  6,  9,  12, 15,  18  loads  per  acre.  Made  for  a  life* 
time,  guaranteed  for  a  year. 

The  Original  Wide  Spreading  Spreader 
Called  “New  Idea’*  Spreader,  because  at  the  time  wide  spreading  was  a  new 
thought  in  spreader  building.  ,  ,  ^ 

Ask  your  dealer  about  the  New  Idea  Spreader.  Let  him  give  you  a  demonstration. 

NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  CO., 

"Spreader  Speeialiett." 

‘Main  Office  and  Factory.  Coldwater.  Ohio 

BRANCHES— Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Columbus,  O.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  Chicago,  III., 
6t.  Louis,  M*.,  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Guelph,  Ont..  Canada. 


Crip  Hook 
Fs«) 
Table 


^Alfalfa  Racuttlng^ 
.Attachment 


Down 
they  go¬ 
to  smash!  In 
scads  of  cases  cut  down 
a  HALFI  Thousands  of  farm¬ 
ers  are  selling  their  No.  1  hay. 
milling  off -grades.  They’re 
making  the  grandest  alfalfa 

chop;  fattening  bogs,  cattle, 
ebeep»  poultry  ana 
makmar  it  cheaply*  easily*  with 
our  famous  patents  Recutter 
Attacbmentleaizeaforfieldase) . 

Handles  leaves*  sterna  and  alU 
No  wastel  no  Injuriog  color 
of  hay.  Makes  dandy  comblna- 
tloo  feeds  from  clover*  rico* 
straw.  oofftstalkSs.  bean  straw, 
pea  vinaa**  Mta  and  rye .  Biggoat 
ffuacanteed^pacityf  1200  to  2700 
'  Ids.  per  hour*  600  to  900  lbs.  of 
meal  per  boor  with  Junior  Mill  (ruu 
with  6  Co  B  h.  p.  ensine).  Cracks  peas*  com  and  beans* 

SMALLEY  pfllLER 

SEVEN  SIZES 

Tremsodoualy  simpllfles  silo  61ling.  Grip  Hook  Force  Peed 
table  automatically  feeds  cutter — saves  wago  and  board  of 
from  one  to  three  tneo.  Makes  richest  feM*increasee  sUo 
tonnage. 

ttower  built  Independent  of  cotter.  Let  your  fan  spin  fast 
or  alow*  the  weed  of  knife  shaft  is  unchfui^d.  No  belt  to 
slip*  wear  out*  _ana  waate  time, 
*  power 


money* 


Junior  Mill*- 

Cap^ity*  600 
toOOOIto.meal  pt  rhr^ 
6  to  B  B.  P.  Bn^ae. 


ipeec 

one -pulley  enaiK 
drive  Is  faster, 
cleaner.  Saves  i>o 
power  costal 

Powerfully  built.  A 
fourth  heavier  with 
wonderful  record  for 
long  service.  Writefor 
latest  catalog  and  sam¬ 
ple  of  chop  to 
HARDER  MFC.  CO. 
Cohleskill,  N.Y.  or 
Smalley  Mfg.Co. 
Department  47 
Manitowoc,  Wis« 


BAD  SILAGE  in  a  GOOD  SILO 

Is  caused  by  the  silo  filler  macerating  the  com 
instead  of  CUTTING  it,  thereby  creating  air 
pockets  and  preventing  proper  settling.  To  be 
assured  of  GOOD  SILAGE  fill  your  silo  with  a 
UriQQENSILAGE  CUTTER 
.  IWJOO  and  SILO  FILLER 
Furnished  for  individual  or  com¬ 
pany  requirements. 

No.  30—4  to  6  H.P.  Gasoline 
No.  40-6  to  8  H.P. 

BlIKm  No,  SO— 8  to  10  H.P.  “ 

pbIS  1  No.  60-12  to  15  H.P.  “ 

■"  i'lii  I  'ilBi  m  Conservative  capacity  1  ton  per 
'll'i  I  illlia  hour  per  horsepower  at  LOW 
""““  *1  SPEED.  No  Silo  too  high  for  the 
ROSS  as  Mr.  E.  E.  Heckman.  Sal- 
1  ona.  Pa.  says:-  “Will  your  Cylin¬ 
der  type  machine  fill  a  108  ft.  Silo 
as  easily  as  your  No.  60?  Your 
No,  80  has  the  windiest  blower  I 
ever  saw.” 

Exclusive  features  that  prove 
the  superiority  of  the  ROSS  fully 

explained  in  Catalog.  The  USERS  of 
ROSS  Silo  Fillera  for  the  past  67  years 
j  are  our  references.  Our  Catalog  is  of 
great  assistance  in  selecting  a  Silo 
Filler  and  Ensilage  Cutter.  Investigate 
I  the  ROSS  before  you  buy  elsewhere  and 
avoid  r^'grets  thereafter.  FULLY 
GU.XRANTEED.  Manufactured  by 

ssa  ra  jhe  e.  w.  ross  company 

Box  113  Springfield,  Ohio 


y  cCDC  Milk  Checks  High 
l\LLr  J  Feed  Costs  Low* 


When  forced  feeding  is  most  necesss.-y.  then  can  a 
Unadilla  Siio  prove  your  independence  of  the  feed  man. 
The  economical,  succulent  food  it  provides  will  in¬ 
crease  profits  by  increasing  the  milk  flow.  ^ 

From  coast  to  coast  Unadiilas  are  faithfully 
serving  and  saving  for  most  successful 
dairymen.  County.  State  and  National 
officials  have  from  time  to  time  de¬ 
cided  on  the  Unadilla.  In  each  case 
the  Unadilla  won  out  for  quality, 
simplicity,  durability,  conven 
iencc.  Learn  why,  by  send¬ 
ing  for  free  catalog. 

Agents  Wanted. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C  Uoadaia,  N.Y. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVINQ 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
/©n  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoopT* 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tigfht  door  and  pes« 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features,,  Tk# 
loteroatioua!  Silo  Oo,*  113  Elood  Bldg).  HeadvillO)  Pa 


^^ave  $ilo  Moneyfv 

'  5  ft.  more  capacity  for  same  money  with 
Globe  extension,  roof.  Window  FREE.  Also 
big  cash  and  early  shipment  discounts.  A 

GLOBE 

, '  means  big  money  saved.  Write  for  de¬ 
tails  and  prices  QUICK  to  GLOBE  SILO 
CO.,  2- 12  Willow  Street,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 


TKC  front  ■‘■mat  gave  I 

GRIFnN  SILO  FAMEli 

Continuous  Open  Door  Front. 

Pernmnont  steel  ladder  attached. 

Size  8x20  .  -  $84.10 

“10x24  .  -  121.05 

“  12x26  -  -  156.00 

Other  sizes  in  proportion, 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 

Box  11  Hudson  Falls,  N.Y. 


DITCHES 


andXerraces 

Also  grade  roads,  build  j 
dykes,  levees  with  j 

Farm  Dildierl 
and  Ciader 

Works  In  any  soli.  Makes  V- 
Bbaped  ditch  or  cleans  ditches 
up  to  4  feet  deep.  Does  labor  of 
100  men.  All  Steel.  Reversible, 
Adjustablo.  Write  for  free  book 
and  our  proposition 


ADU  uur  prupuBitiuu. 

Oweisboro  DitiAcr  &  Crader  Ca  Box  2340weBsboro,  Ky* 


r 


;i  ov  v; 


L' 


.  H  ;j  >i 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


Wheat  not  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  normal 
yield.  Rye  not  much  sown;  looking  better  than 
wheat.  A  larger  acreage  of  oats  than  last 
year.  Weather  cold  and  very  backward.  Corn 
acreage  larger  than  last  year.  Cornmeal,  53.20 
per  100  lbs.;  hominy,  $3;  bran,  $2.50;  middlings, 
*3;  oats,  $1  per  32  lbs.;  wheat,  $3.10  per  60 
lbs.;  buckwheat,  $1.50  per  50  lbs.;  hogs,  15c 
per  lb.,  live  weight;  cattle,  8  to  11c  lb.,  thin 
in  flesh;  sheep,  what  one  dare  ask;  wool,  none 
eold;  milk  from  $2  to  $2.40  per  100  lbs.  F.  P. 

Portage  Co.,  O. 


Com,  $1.60  per  bu.;  wheat,  $2.90;  oats,  85c; 
rye,  $2;  hay,  $19  ton;  wheat  straw,  $12  ton; 
potatoes.  $3  bu.;  chickens,  24c  lb.;  eggs,  38  to 
40c;  milk  to  dealers,  22  to  24c  gal.;  $2.40  per 
cwt.  for  milk  testing  4%  per  cent,  at  creamery; 
butter,  50c;  good  fat  cows,  7  to  8c  lb.;  fresh 
cows,  $00  to  $100;  veal  calves,  12c  lb.;  pigs, 
6  weeks  old,  $0  a  piece;  fat  hogs,  16  to  17c  lb, 
Northampton  Co.,  Pa.  C.  E.  K. 


TEAMSTER,  27,  clean  habits.  Intelligent,  expe¬ 
rienced,  desires  position  on  up-to-date  farm 
after  June  15th;  reference;  state  wages,  hours, 
living  conditions,  etc.  NO.  2235,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WORKING  FARM  MANAGER  that  can  get  re¬ 
sults,  open  for  position;  five  years  in  present 
place;  small  family;  $100  per  month  and  privi¬ 
leges;  give  particulars  in  first  letter.  NO.  2240, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  questions; 
How  can  I  grow  more  crops  with 
least  expense?  How  can  I  cultivate 
more  acres  and  have  cleaner  fields? 


/RON  AGES;',., 


will  help  you  do  this.  Has  pivot  wheels  and  gangs 
with  parallel  motion.  Adjustable  to  any  width 
of  row.  Every  tooth  can  be  raised .  lowered  or  turned 
*  to  right  or  left.  Lever 


NO.  79 


adjusts  balance  of  frame 
to  weight  of  driver. 
Light,  strong  and  com¬ 
pact— the  latest  and  best 
of  riding  cultivators.  Wa 
make  a  complete  line  of 
potato  machinery, garden 
tools,  etc.  Write  us  to¬ 
day  for  free  booklet. 


Bateman M’PgCo., Bo*  2D.,Grenlocl»,N.J. 


WE  CAN  SUPPLY 

Women  Help  for  Farm  Families 

At  Nominal  Wages,  and  Good  Home  — No  Charge 

GUILD  OF  THE  INFANT  SAVIOUR 

106  East  22d  Street  -  •  -  New  York  City 


SUBSCRIBERS*  EXCHANGE 


cz 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Female  nurses  or  attendants  for  a 
sanitarium;  pay  $22  a  month,  beared  and  laun¬ 
dry.  Address  S.  LORD,  Stamforef,  Conn. _ 


WOMAN  WANTED  for  general  housework  in 
small  family;  good  wages;  all  conveniences. 
JOHN  RICK,  Reading,  Pa.  


POULTRYMAN  WANTED— Exceptional  chance 

to  get  experience  on  a  large  commerci^  ^ant. 
Single  man  preferred.  BRANFORD  FARMS, 
Poultry  Dept.,  Groton,  Conn.  _ 


WANTED — June  1st  on  private  estate,  a  com¬ 
petent  bead  gardener  for  steady  employment; 
married,  without  children;  40  to  45  years  of 
age.  Must  have  had  life  experience  with  flower 
and?  vegetable  gardens,  greenhouse  and  o^ubs. 
References  of  proven  ability  required.  House 
and  fuel  furnished.  Give  experience,  references 
and  wages  expected  in  first  letter.  NO.  2236, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  on  farm,  60 
miles  from  New  York;  must  be  good  plain 
cook  and  capable  in  general  housework.  A  per¬ 
manent  position  and  comfortable  home  for  right 
person.  ^  W.  W.  DOUGLAS.  No.  2252,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


W-VNTED — Married  dairyman,  to  take  care  of 
5  cows  and  500  chickens;  $60  a  month  and 
house.  A.  SIDENIUS,  St.  James,  L.  I. 


YOUNG  MAN  for  fruit  farm;  state  particulars 
first  letter;  good  home.  ROBERT  COX,  Pem¬ 
berton,  N.  J. 


wanted — At  once,  young  man  to  work  on 
small  farm;  must  be  a  good  worker;  wages, 
$25  per  month,  board  and  washing.  NO.  2241, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


YOUNG  MAN,  20,  one  year  agricultural  school, 
strong,  willing,  wishes  work  on  poult^  or 
general  farm;  references..  NO,  2249,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  BOY,  17.  150  lbs.,  wants  work 
on  farm  from  June  1.  ERSKINB,  38  Pearsall 
Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


EFFICIENT  YOUNG  WOMAN  will  take  charge 
of  and  work  on  small  farm  home,  for  an  ap¬ 
preciative  elderly  couple.  NO.  2253,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  MAN,  B.  S.  graduate. 

desires  a  position  on  a  dairy  farm;  good  man¬ 
ager.  NO.  2251,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  now  on  poultry  farm,  desires  to 
change,  and  will  be  open  for  position  on  a 
poultry  farm.  Address  NO.  2250,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Fruit  or  truck  farm  or 
private  estate,  by  young  man,  27,  small  fam¬ 
ily;  experienced  under  glass  and  outside;  Cor¬ 
nell  course  in  floriculture.  Capable  of  taking 
charge;  references;  .$00-$75;  house  and  privi¬ 
leges.  Give  full  particulars.  NO.  2248,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  strong  and  willing,  age  17,  wants 
position  as  farm  hand  during  July  and  August, 
inexperienced.  Address  D.  COLEMAN,  397 
East  3d  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  FARMER  wants  position  as  working 
foreman;  have  lifetime  experience  in  farm¬ 
ing  and  dairying;  $75  per  month.  NO.  2234, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOLLANDER  wants  position  as  herdsman  and 
dairyman  on  gentleman’s  estate;  single  and 
sober;  A  No.  1  reference.  NO.  2247,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  desires  work  on  a  large  farm  or 
estate,  would  like  place  where  there  is  a 
chance  to  ojierate  modern  farm  machinery;  one 
year’s  experience  on  poultry  and  general  farm. 
For  further  particulars  address  NO.  2244,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  with  the  experience,  energy 
and  ability  to  handle  any  agricultural  enter¬ 
prise,  open  for  engagement;  thoroughly  experl- 
epced  in  all  branches.  Address  with  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  NO,  2205,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.’ 


PRACTICAL,  rOULTRYMAN  desires  position, 
American,  single,  age  24;  good  references 
four  years’  practical  experience,  Cornell  train 
Ing.  NO.  2237,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


SUCCESSFUL,  practical  poultryman  desires  po 
sition  as  working  manager  on  commercial 
plant;  eight  years’  experience;  understands  all 
branches;  single;  best  of  references.  Address 
NO.  2242,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AGRICULTURAL  school  graduate,  3  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  seeks  position  as  dairyman  or  herds¬ 
man.  “BAKERY,”  1980  Second  Ave.,  New  York. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE— Farm  of  170  A.,  part  in  crop; 

good  10  room  house,  on  main  road;  barn  for 
40  head  stock;  easy  terms;  small  cash  pay¬ 
ment.  CIIAS.  PETERS,  Bloomville,  N.  Y. 


SITUATION  WANTED  by  single,  middle-aged 
man  in  country  store,  or  caretaker  working 
on  farm;  understands  management  of  all  line 
stock;  temperate;  capable;  dependable;  near 
town  preferred.  Address  NO.  2243,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SjAT^E — Fine  fruit  and  dairy  farm,  doing  a 
good .  business  near  Putnam,  Conn.  Address 
R.  D.  EARLE,  General  Delivery. 


a 
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Schenectady-Glenville  Concrete  Road  in  Schenectady  County,  New  York% 


“”x’ 

Engineers,  State  Highway  Department,  Edwin  Duffey,  Commissioner. 
Co'itractor,  Joseph  fValker  Construction  Company,  Albany, 


What  a  Concrete  Road  Will  Do  For  You 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  FARM  of  212  acres 


at  nineteen  dollars  per  acre;  a  bargain;  14 


cash;  balance  on  mortgage  at  5  per  centG  good 
buildings;  possession  at  once.  Address  WELL¬ 
INGTON  CROSS,  Fultonvllle,  N.  Y.  


SALE  OR  RENT— Four-acre  farm,  Hempstead; 

six-room  house  with  bath,  poultry  buildings 
and  fruit.  NO.  2254,  care  Rural  New-Yorer. 


WANTED  to  buy  or  rent  small  dairy  farna  with 
milk  route,  near  city;  give  price  and  full 
particulars.  Address  NO.  2246,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 110-acre  farm  in  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y., 
bordering  Walkill  River,  between  Mont¬ 
gomery.  Walden,  hous'e  10  tooms,  improvements, 
silo,  barns,  etc.  Price,  $12,600;  smaller  farms 
also.  HARRY  VAIL,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co., 
N.  Y. 


FOUR  FARMS  for  sale,  chicken,  fruit  and  truck. 

HARRY  VAIL,  owner.  New  Milford,  Orange 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


EXCHANGE  residential  waterfront  plot.  Great 
Kills,  Staten  Island,  for  farm.  OWNER,  No. 
2238,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOU  know  how  strong  and  lasting  concrete  is  for  barn 
floors,  silos  and  bridges.  It’s  just  as  good  for  roads. 
It  gives  permanent  service.  Remember  these  points: 


FOR  SALE — Seven  acres  land,  nine-room  house, 
40  miles  from  New  York  City.  ..  Address  o 
TRINITY  PLACE,  So.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


WANTED — A  moderate  size  farm  with  build¬ 
ings  in  faiC;.  condition — Bergen  or  Rockland 
County,  preferably  free  and  clear.  E.  H. 
SCHEUBER,  200  Hudson  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — 20-acre  fruit  and  dairy  farm  near 
two  railroads,  Tioga  County;  terms.  LOCK 
BOX  305,  Norfolk,  N.  Y.  ,  . 


FOR  SALE — Columbia  County  farm  with  grow¬ 
ing  crops,  team,  tools,  etc.;  bargain.  Write 
for  price  and  description.  OWNER,  Lock  Box 
101,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Vermont  Fameuse  (Snow)  apple  or¬ 
chard;  produced  last  year  3,600  bbls.  high- 
grade  fruit;  well  blossomed  this  year;  price, 
$20,000.  Write  for  particulars.  Address  NO. 
2239,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


200  ACRES,  Limestone  soil,  near  Auburn,  New 
York.  State  road;  40  acres  timber,  beautiful 
brick  house  with  improvements;  basement  barns 
in  fine  repair;  running  water;  close  an  estate; 
$11,500;  a  bargain;  $5,000  down.  J.  F. 
McGRATH,  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Splendid  25-acre  farm  in  truck 
section  of  South  Carolina;  three  miles  good 
public  road  to  town;  new  eight-room  two-story 
house,  outbuildings,  young  orchard,  mule,  wagon. 
Ford  car,  and  full  working  outfit;  possession 
with  crops  given  at  once.  Write  HARRY 
GREEN,  Georgetown,  So.  Car. 


FOR  SALE — My  farm  74  acres,  and  improve¬ 
ments,  four  miles  from  Danbury,  Conn.;  fine 
elevation,  stream  through  property;  would  make 
a  nice  country  home;  $100  per  acre.  A.  K. 
HEATH,  Creamery  Pa. 


Miscellaneous 


8-10  MOGUL  International  Harvester  Company 
Tractor  for  sale,  in  use  about  one  year.  Bar¬ 
gain  to  quick  cash  buyer,  $500.  Also  large 
Butterworth  Thresher,  complete  with  Blower 
and  Stacker,  $400,  or  both  for  $850,  F.  O.  B. 
Mount  Kisco,  BEDFORD  FARMERS’  CO-OP¬ 
ERATIVE  ASSN.,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


ANGLE  LAMP — 2-burner,  $2.25;  small  Clover 
Cutter,  $2;  Oliver  Typewriter,  $18;  6x10 

Kelsey  Printing  Press,  $18;  back  numbers  R. 
N.-Y.,  farm  papers  and  magazines  cheap.  Write 
now.  ELMER  KUNSMAN,  Hellertown,  Pa. 


WANTED — One  carload  No.  1  Alfalfa  liav 
state  price  F.  O.  B.  OORWITH’S  DAIRY 
FARM,  Water  Mill,  N.  T. 


WANTED — Water  wheel  for  pumping  purposes. 
U.  N.  FLEMING,  Erie,  Pa. 


WANTED — Candee  Incubator,  Mammoth.  A.  C. 
JONES,  Georgetown,  Del. 


I.  A  concrete  road  brings  your 
farm  nearer  to  market  and  adds 
dollars  to  profits.  And  this  applies 
not  only  to  farms  on  the  concrete 
road  but  to  every  neighboring  farm. 
Over  a  concrete  road  you  can 


6.  Your  children  can  go  to  school 
in  all  kinds  of  weather,  and  when 
they  grow  up  they  will  be  content 
to  live  at  home. 


haul  four  times  the  load  that  you 
can  over  dirt  roads  out  of  repair. 
You  can  do  your  hauling  in  wet 
weather  and  your  farming  in  dry 
weather. 

3.  Wear  and  tear  on  horses,  har¬ 
ness  and  wagons  is  very  much  less. 

4.  You  can  travel  faster;  start 
later;  get  home  earlier. 

5.  Your  family  can  drive  to  town 
any  day  in  the  year.  They  do  not 
have  to  stay  at  home  waiting  for  the 
roads  to  dry. 


7.  Merchants  in  town  can  deliver 
goods  to  your  door. 

You  have  to  pay  a  road  tax  in 
your  township  or  county.  Why  not 
use  it  for  permanent  highways  in¬ 
stead  of  for  repairs  on  imperma¬ 
nent  roads. 


The  way  to  get  concrete  roads 
in  your  community  is  to  demand 
them.  See  that  a  continuous  sys¬ 
tem  of  roads  is  built;  not  a  few 
stretches  scattered  about  here  and 
there.  Our  Bulletin  No.  136  is  full 
of  interesting  information.  Write 
for  a  free  copy. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 


ATLANTA 
Hurt  Building 
CHICAGO 

1 1 1  West  W  asliington  Street 
DALLAS 

Southwestern  Life  Building 
DENVER 

Ideal  Cement  Building 


Offices  at 

INDIANAPOLIS 

Merchants  Bank  Building 
KANSAS  CITY 
Rialto  Building 
MILWAUKEE 
First  National  Bank  Bldg. 
NEW  YORK 
101  Park  Avenue 
PARKERSBURG 
Union  Trust  Building 


PITTSBURGH 
Farmers  Bank  Building 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 
Kearns  Building 
g-VN  FRANCISCO 
Rialto  Building 
SEATTLE 

Northern  Bank  &  Trust  Bldg. 


S  AVE-Tlie-HORSE  WiU  Cure  It! 


TJig  race  horsemen  and  breeders  know  Save-The- 
^  Horse  is  a  sure  cure  for  SPAVIN— Ringbone 


— Thoropin  or  any  Shoulder,  Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof, 
or  Tendon  Disease.  Over  200,000  cases  have  been 
successfully  treated.  Sold  with  a  Signed  Contract- 
Bond  to  return  money  if  remedy  fails.  No  blis¬ 
tering  or  laying  up  of  horse  when  you  need  him. 
Learn  how  to  diagnose  and  treat  cases.  Send 
today  for  our  FREE  96-page  BOOK,  sample  con¬ 
tract  and  expert  veterinary’s  advice.  All  FREE. 
Troy  Chemical  Co..  24  Commerce  Ave.,  BioKhamton.N.Y. 

Druggists  everywhere  sell  Save-The-Horse  with 
CONTRACT  or  we  send  by  Parcel  Post  or  Express  Pv9 


FOR  SALE  at  a  BARGAIN 


successful  poultry  farm,  known  as 
the  “McConnell  Farm,”  at  Hemp¬ 
stead,  L.  I.  Land  is  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  in  value,  and  the  plant  is 
stocked  with  the  very  best  strain  of 
Leghorn  chickens. 


Address  A.  M.  Onderdonk,  Real  Estate 

283  Fulton  Avenue,  Hempstead,  L.  I. 


CITY  FARMS 


FOR  SALE — Opera  or  station  carriage  with 
glass  windows;  warranted  in  good  condition; 
cost  $450;  selling  price  $125;  Cut-under  in  good 
condition;  cost  $300;  selling  price,  $100.  Ad¬ 
dress  THOMAS  DEVLIN,  1015  North  10th  St., 
Philadelphia. 


FOR  SALE — 1200  Cap.  Hall  Incubator;  guar¬ 
anteed  condition;  used  two  years.  BENJA¬ 
MIN  H.  LACKEY,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 95  lbs.  German  muriate  potash  for 
$19.  GEO.  K.  BOWDISH,  Bsperance,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAIjE — .50-light  acetylene  generator,  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Under¬ 
writers;  never  used;  will  sacrifice  at  half  cost 
price.  Also  new  chandeliers  and  fixtures.  Ad¬ 
dress  No.  2245,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


VERMONT  MAPLE  SUGAR  and  Syrup,  direct 
from  the  best  camps  to  customers;  choicest 
new  Vermont  maple  syrup  in  1-gal.  cans,  $1.35; 
!4-gal.  cans,  75e:  maple  sugar,  2,  6,  7,  10  and 
13-11).  pails  at  18c  per  lb;  2,  4,  8  and  16-oz. 
cakes,  23c  per  lb  P'.  O.  B. ;  remit  with  order. 
JAY  T.  SMITH,  Rupert,  Vermont. 


ABSORBINE 

4^  *'''^TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAI.  Off. 


wHI  reduce  inflamed,  swollen 
Joints,  Sprains,  Bruises,  Soft 
Bunches;  Heals  Boils,  Poll 
Evil,  Quittor,  Fistula  and 
infected  sores  quickly 
as  it  is  a  positive  antiseptic 
and  germicide.  Pleasant  to 
use;  does  not  blister  or  remore 
the  hair,  and  you  can  work  the  horse. 
$2.00  per  bottle,  delivered. 

Book  7  M  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Painful.  Swollen  Veins,  Wens,  Strains.  Bruises; 
•tops  pain  and  inflammation.  Price  $1.00  per  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Liberal  Trial  Bottle  for  10c  in  stamps. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass, 


AT  RICHMOND,  VA. 

Three  and  five  acre  farms,  very  fertile,  almost  in 
city  limits.  Farm  size  of  40  oity  lots,  with  bunga¬ 
low  and  other  improvements:  costs  less  than  a  city 
lot.  Easy  terms.  Delightful  climate.  Good  jobs 
in  Richmond  (population  200,000.)  For  particulars 
nnil  excursion  rates  address  K«  T.  CRAWLEY, 
Industrial  Agt.,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Kail- 
road,  Room  609,  Richmond,  Va. 


DO  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


We  have  many  able-bodied  young 
men,  mostly  without  farming 
experience,  who  wish  to  work 
on  farms.  If  you  need  a  good, 
steady  sober  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Oiirs  is  a  philanthrop¬ 
ic  organization  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  ACRICULTDRAL  SOOETY 
176  Second  Avenue  New  York  CHy 


Then  how  the 

National  Oat  Crusher 

saved  $2,000  for  them. 

Booklet  Free.  Box  R 

EXCEL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Potlersville,  N.  J. 


I  Have  Several  Bargains  if.C’S'ass: 

gomery  county.  Pa.,  near  Philadelphia.  Write  ina 
for  usscriptious  and  prices.  A.  K.  HEATH,  Creamery,  Pa. 


SECOND-HAND  PIPES, TANKS  AND  BOILERS 


Flues  for  culverts — Flumes  and  Penstocks,  Pipe 
threaded  and  coupled  ready  for  connection  or  cut  to 
length  suitable  for  heating,  supportsand  fence  purposes. 
Guaranteed  capable  of  reasonable  pressures.  Steel 
beams  rand  rails  cut  to  length.  Tanks  of  all  sizes, 
open,  closed,  suitable  for  storage  of  water,  ga.soline. 
AGENTS  FOR  THE  SKINNER  IRRIGATION  SYSTEM. 
Write  for  circulars  atid  prices. 

PERRY,  BUXTON,  DOANE  CO.,  BOSTON*  MASS. 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

O.......  y,Arka4**vi/k^i/\n  •  kkO  OV  fl/t  SX  a  f  * 


Swedish  make;  simple  construction;  easy  to  clean.  Sepa¬ 
rates  clean.  Capacity,  150  lbs.  per  hour.  $17.  Particu¬ 
lars  on  request.  Ernst  Blschoff  Oo.,  Inc.,  New  York 


The  Excelsior  Swing  Stanchion 

*  MANUFACTURED  BY 

THE  WA.SSON  STANCHION  CO.,  Cuba,  N.Y. 


^1  in  his  wonderful 

*  proclamation  of  Apr. 

15,  1917: 

....  4  The  importance  of  an  adequate 
food  supply,  especially  for  the  present 
year,  is  superlative.  Without  abundant 
food,  alike  for  the  armies  and  the  people 
now  at  war,  the  whole  great  enterprise  on 
which  we  have  embarked  WILL  BREAK 
DOWN,  AND  FAIL. 

The  world’s  food  reserves  are  low.  . .  . 
Upon  the  farmers  of  this  country,  there¬ 
fore,  in  large  measure  rests  the  fate  of  the 
war  and  the  fate  of  the  nations.  MAY 
THE  NATION  NOT  COUNT  UPON 
THEM  TO  OMIT  NO  STEP  THAT 
WILL  INCREASE  THE  PRODUCTION 
OF  THEIR  LAND,  etc . 


You  heard  the  from  the  head 
of  your  nation  addressed  directly  to 
.  What  have  you  done  about  it?  The 


PLOW  COMPANY 


Dept.  19  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


The 

Moline  Line 

Includes: 

Corn  Planters,  Cotton 
Planters,  Cultivators, 
Corn  Binders,  Grain 
Binders,  Grain  Drills, 
Harrows,  Hay  Load¬ 
ers,  Hay  Rakes,  Lime 
Spreaders,  Mowers, 
Manure  Spreaders, 
Plows  (Chilled  and 
Steel),  Scales,Seeders, 
Stalk  Cutters,  Farm 
Trucks,  Vehicles, 
Wagons;  also 

STEPHENS 

SIX 

AUTOMOBILES 


A  Moline 
2-Wheel 
Tractor 
Hitched  to 
a  Moline 
Two-Row 
Cultivator 


this  letter  from  a 
Molineuser: 

The  Moline  -  Universal 
Tractor  has  proven  to 
be  one  of  the  best  invest¬ 
ments  that  I  have  ever 
made.  It  has  been  doing 
more  than  I  expected  of 
it.  I  have  plowed  60 
acres  this  fall.  The  Mo¬ 
line  -  Universal  Tractor 
andtwo  horses  constitute 
the  power  of  my  IGO-agre 
farm  and  there  is  very 
little  work  left  for  the 
horses  to  do.  When  the 
week  is  past,  we  find  that 
more  time  has  been  spent 
caring  for  the  horses 
than  for  the  tractor.  It 
is  a  little  wonder  when 
it  comes  to  pulling  a  load 
up  hill. 

NORMAN  BIERY, 
Louisville,  Ohio 


You  LXXVI.  NEW  YORK,  JUNE  9,  1917.  No.  4483. 


Plain  Talks  About  Sheep 

And  More  About  Wool 

OST  OF  EWES. — I  have  a  letter  from  a  reader 
■wanting  to  know  if  it  will  bo  safe  to  buy  sheep 
at  the  prices  he  must  pay  now.  The  Philadelphia 
Wool  and  Textile  Association,  which  knows  the 
status  of  the  industry  in  this  country  and  of  the 
world,  the  needs  for  the  present,  and  pro.spects  for 
the  future,  has  contracted  for  10,000  yearling  ewes 
on  the  range,  at  $12.50  per  head,  for  sale  to  l*eun- 
.sylvania  farmex’s.  Counting  long  freight,  feed,  loss, 
and  distribution  they  must  get  much  above  that,  and 
from  what  we  have  seen  of  the  “higher-ups”  in  the 
wool  industry,  it  must  be  safe  for  the  man  with  no 
sheet),  the  one  who  will  cai'e  for  them,  to  get  some 
ewes  if  he  can  pick  tlxeni  ui)  anywhere. 

BUYING  CULLS.— I  also  have  a  hurry  call  ask¬ 


ing  if  it  will  pay  to  buy  cull  ewes  from  a  good 
breeder.  I  believe  it  will  be  safe  to  buy  any  kind 
of  ewes,  if  they  ai’c  cared  for.  Notice  I  have  used 
that  wmi’d  “care”  twdce,  and  then  1  ask  you  if  you 
have  ever  noticed  that  when  a  man  neglects  an 
animal  he  never  cares  for  it.  Also,  that  when  we 
are  kind  to  an  animal  or  i)erson,  we  cai’e  for  them. 
This  holds  good  in  every  association,  and  it  is 
easier  to  look  after  the  wants  (care  for  it)  of  a 
sheep  and  love  (care  for)  it  than  any  animal  oix  the 
place.  But  to  the  question,  if  I  wei’o  starting  in 
sheep  I  woxild  go  to  a  breeder  and  ti’y  to  bu.v  his 
“tail  end”  ewes.  They  are  worth  more  than  coni- 
mon  good  sheep  without  breeding,  and  will  I)e  almost 
as  good  as  his.  except  the  use  will  be  shortei'. 

A  DEARTH  OF  WOOL. — It  has  cost  a  probable 
million  to  junket,  investigate,  subpoena  and  survey 
the  cost  of  food  prices,  and  I  could  have  told  the 


authorities  gratis  that  it  was  underproduction. 
Volumes  were  wiatten  on  the  subject  and  consumers 
wei’e  blaming  and  vilifying  the  fainner.  When  we 
started  on  National  missionary  work,  to  help  down 
the  “divine  right  of  kings,”  it  suddenly  dawned  that 
this  was  the  reason,  and  wool  is  the  scarcest  of  any¬ 
thing.  There  are  mills  of  every  calibre  calling  for 
wheat  in  every  town  and  city,  with  little  combina¬ 
tion  for  wheat,  and  look  at  its  price.  Wool  is  man¬ 
ufactured  by  a  few  who  understand  each  other  per¬ 
fectly,  or  it  would  be  the  highest  ever  seen,  and 
meats  also  are  scant.  We  have  a  few  sheep,  and 
are  now  encouraging  the  industry,  and  you  may 
think  it  poor  business  to  “give  it  away,”  but  there 
will  be  no  plethora  while  we  live.  Thei'e  has  been 
a  scai’city.  Every  rag  has  been  worked  over  until 
the  fourth  time,  and  when  it  was  so  short,  and  the 
scales,  the  barbs,  all  worn  off  it  went  into  your  $5 


wool  hat.  Then  note  the  desti’uction  of  all  animals, 
and  the  need  of  them  for  food  on  the  other  side, 
and  the  number  of  suits  the  armies  have  needed,  at 
three  each  annually,  and  the  scarcity  of  junkmen 
after  a  battle,  and  you  can  see  I  run  no  risk  while 
I  live.  Also,  count  along  with  this  the  amount  our 
prospective  soldiers  must  have  and  you  would  better 
buy  your  Winter  suits  now. 

THE  BEST  TIME  TO  BUY  SHEEP.— When  I 
was  a  boy  I  ci’ossed  the  present  turbulent  waters  to 
see  my  grandfather  near  Cookstown,  1  Iceland.  He 
said  to  me  one  day,  “William,  when  is  the  best  time 
to  cut  a  blackthorn  stick?”  I  gave  him  some  in¬ 
formation  about  the  flow  of  sap,  and  told  him  the 
Fall  was  the  best,  but  he  told  me  I  was  wrong.  1 
asked  him  when  he  thought  was  the  l)est  time  and  he 
said.  “When  you  see  it.  If  you  don’t  some  other 
fellow  will  cut  it.’’  The  easiest  time  to  buy  sheep 


is  just  after  shearing.  Men  who  are  .going  to  change, 
or  cull,  want  the  wool  first,  and  thei’e  are  fat  ones 
then,  and  some  can  be  picked  up  I'easonable.  Some 
personal  experience  may  help  answei*.  Before  I  had 
a  boy  of  my  own  to  see  to  things,  I  picked  up  many, 
sorted  them  and  fixed  them  for  the  pi'oper  parties?. 
When  each  bunch  came,  it  went  into  a  shed,  and  did 
not  get  into  a  fleld  until  it  was  shaped  up  with  the 
sheans,  so  its  body  could  be  clean,  and  its  feet 
ti’immed,  sometimes  doctox’ed  for  “foul”  or  foot-rot. 
Forloim  fellows  wei*e  put  by  themselves  so  they 
would  not  have  to  drag  their  weary  bodies  after  the 
flock,  and  one  Summer  of  care  brought  happiness  to 
them.  I  had  abundant  chances  to  see  how  sheep 
went  bad  when  men  did  not  cai’e  for  them,  men  who 
took  cai’e  of  other  stock,  who  kept  their  hogs  in 
excavations  outside  the  dooryard  fence  and  grabbed 
the  slop  buckets,  or  a  scoop  every  time  they  came 


to  the  house.  I  gave  my  specimens  nearly  as  good 
care  as  the  hogs  and  made  sheep  of  them.  My  first 
.sheep  trade  was  in  ISGl.  when  I  paid  50  cents  for 
a  little  old  fine  ewe.  She  had  two  pounds  of  wool 
and  two  lambs  the  next  year.  I  got  my  money  out 
'of  the  wool,  and  as  it  wasn’t  thought  safe  in  tho.se 
days  for  a  boy  to  be  trusted  with  too  much  wealth, 
my  father  got  $8  for  the  lambs.  I  have  often 
tliought  since  that  if  that  money  had  come  to  me 
there  would  have  been  no  wool  scarcity  in  the  world, 
I  could  have  stopped  the  shoddy  business  in  its  in¬ 
fancy  and  had  the  whole  human  race  wearing  first¬ 
hand  woolens,  and  to  digress  here,  there  is  every 
kind  of  encouragement  for  l)oys  to  buy  pigs  or  ac¬ 
cept  them,  when  .shee])  would  be  nicer  to  associate 
with  and  net  more  profit. 

MARKET  FOR  WOOL. — Another  reader  writes 
me  that  it  is  hard  to  sell  wool,  and  that  he  gets  only 
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one-half  or  two-thirds  of  market  quotations.  Wool 
is  a  maiketable  commodity  and  wanted  at  the  quo- 
tation.s,  and  it  should  bring  within  five  cents  a 
pound  of  them  anywhere  in  the  East.  I  realize 
that  where  there  is  no  established  industry  the  man 
with  a  few  fleeces  must  ask  the  junkman  or  hide 
buyer  to  take  it  off  his  hands,  unless  he  looks  for 
a  place  to  put  it  nearer  headquarters.  He  can  .go 
to  his  banker  and  have  him  find  a  reliable  commis¬ 
sion  man,  or  have  the  bank  ship  it  as  their  own. 
Rankers  want  to  bring  all  the  money  they  can  into 
their  circle  and  they  also  like  to  be  consulted,  same 
as  we  do.  A  good  many  farmers  act  as  if  they  did 
not  know  the  functions  and  utility  of  bankex's,  but 
see  the  next  paragraph  and  consult  the  banker  also. 

CO-OPERATION. — You  can  unite  with  other.s. 
The  Otsego  County,  N.  Y.,  sheepmen  have  done  that 
to  a  good  advantage,  and  last  year  the  Delaware 
County  growers  got  together  and  called  themselves  a 
“Sheep  Growers’  Association.”  Much  help  comes 
from  a  union  of  intere.st  and  the  little  knowledge 
one  member  contributes  is  passed  to  all.  A  union 
like  that  can  have  a  sheep  institute,  with  leaders 
on  subjects  and  a  free  pitch-ih  after  each.  These 
unions  pool  their  wool  and  get  the  rigat  figure  for 
it,  and  the  Delaware  slogan  i.s,  “More  sheep  for 
Delaware  hills.”  They  are  fixed  so  they  will  suc¬ 
ceed  both  in  growing  and  selling,  and  it  will  be  a 
recreation  for  those  old  dairymen. 

Ohio.  W.  W.  BEYNOT.DS. 


Plans  for  a  Commercial  Evaporator 

A  ROUGH  .sketch  »f  a  model  commei’cial  evapor¬ 
ator  is  here  shown.  Fig.  .*102.  In  the  evapor¬ 
ating  process  the  apple  starts  from  the  bin  marked 
(A),  from  which  the  fruit  is  i-elea.sed  into  a  water 
tank  made  of  wood  or  concrete,  three  feet  wide,  10 
feet  long  and  about  three  feet  deep.  In  the  tank  is 
a  small  paddle  wheel  which  is  driven  from  the  con¬ 
veyor  shaft,  which  carries  the  ajxples  up  to  the 
second  floor.  This  wheel  marked  (B)  causes  the 
water  to  circulate  toward  the  conveyor,  into  which 
they  are  gradually  taken  up  and  passed  to  the 
grader  marked  (C).  While  passing  over  this  gi’ader 
the  small  api»les  are  separated  and  fall  back  to  a 
bin  marked  (D)  where  they  stay  until  desired  as 
chop  stock  or  dispatched  to  the  cider  mill. 

The  good  apjxles  go  into  a  conveyor  marked  (E) 
and  are  delivered  to  the  hoppers  marked  (F). 
These  hoppers  hold  about  twenty  bushels.  When 
the  hopixer  is  filled  the  small  sliding  door  at  the 
ba.se  mai'ked  (G)  is  closed  by  an  opei’ative  who  also 
watches  the  jia.ssing  apples  and  picks  out  the  bad 
ones  as  they  pass  along  on  the  conveyor.  When  the 
hoppers  are  filled  the  attendant  may  resume  woi-k 
at  the  trimming  table  or  elsewhere. 

The  apples  roll  down  a  spout  to  the  conveyor,  jiass- 
ing  on  to  the  parers.  The  peelings  and  cores  go 
onto  a  special  conveyor.  Any  apples  that  require 
trimming  are  remov(*d  by  the  trimmer  ,  orter  and 
placed  on  the  trimmers’  table,  after  which  they  are 
trimmed  and  dropped  back  on  the  conveyor.  This 
requires  about  one-half  the  help  for  trimming  and 
makes  better  and  cleaner  stock. 

'J'he  apples  are  then  convej’^ed  to  the  bleacher 
marked  (H)  and  from  there  they  drop  into  the 
slicer  hopper  marked  (I)  and  are  fed,  one  at  a 
time,  to  the  slicer  .sweeps  and  knivc.s  and  after  slic¬ 
ing  they  fall  onto  a  short  conveyor  which  carries 
them  to  the  long  conveyor  marked  (J).  This  con¬ 
veyor  is  so  arranged  that  you  may  fill  any  one  of 
seven  kilns  or  any  number  desired  without  touch¬ 
ing  the  slices  until  they  arc  on  the  kiln  floor,  so  that 
the  man  who  has  charge  of  this  j  art  of  the  work 
can  be  doing  other  w’ork  while  the;  kiln  is  filling. 
Such  would  be  the  plan  foi-  an  up-to-the-minute 
plant.  If  the  ai.tor:  itic  feeder  is  used  the  apple  is 
fed  from  the  hopper  to  a  device  which  rights  the 
apple  and  places  it  in  the  right  position  on  the  fork, 
then  it  is  pared  and  cored.  It  is  not  necessary, 
however,  to  use  all  of  the.se  up-to-date  ideas  to 
make  this  plan  a  success.  The  water  tank,  for  in¬ 
stance,  can  be  dispensed  with.  A  man  can  shovel 
the  apples  directly  into  the  conveyor  if  de.sh’ed,  but 
the  water  washes  the  fruit,  separates  the  rotten 
ones,  as  they  will  not  float  but  will  sink  in  the 
water.  This  saves  a  man’s  time. 

If  you  will  study  the  plan,  which  was  evolved  by 
C.  C.  Goons,  of  Rochester,  you  will  notice  that  there 
is  room  for  the  help  and  machinery,  as  the  feeders 
and  parers  are  on  both  sides  of  the  conveyors.  This 
makes  the  paring  table  about  one-half  the  usual 
length.  The  ehop])er  is  placed  over  the  waste  con¬ 
veyor.  This  allows  the  apples  to  roll  down  to  the 
chopper  and  from  there  to  the  kiln.  The  bin  for 
culls  is  over  the  good  apple  bin  outside  the  building. 
The  grader  is  placed  conveniently  in  an  out-of-the- 
way  place.  The  kiln.g  are  somewhat  different  in 


design,  there  being  no  pipes  used  as  the  concrete 
wall  marked  (K),  Fig.  ,’102  does  away  with  them. 
This  arrangement  helps  to  produce  cleaner  and  bet¬ 
ter  drying  condition.s  and  gives  greater  capacity. 
The  lower  wall  comes  within  two  feet  of  the  furnace 
and  has  four  holes,  each  two  feet  by  three  feet  at 
the  bottom. 

There  should  be  a  piece  of  sheet  steel  over  the 
furnace  so  that  it  can  be  lowered  or  raised  to  regu¬ 


late  the  circulation  of  air.  The  building  can  be 
built  very  cheaply,  as  it  is  shaped  so  that  it  will  take 
considerably  less  lumber  or  concrete  to  build  than 
under  the  old  plan.  You  can  also  increase  or  de¬ 
crease  the  system  very  easily  without  changing  the 
plan  in  any  way. 

The  apple  evaporating  plant,  as  equipped  in  this 
way,  approximates  the  ideal  system  in  processing 
the  fruit,'  Tlie  public  is  demanding  improved  meth¬ 
ods  of  production  and  the  evaporated  apjile  must 
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Arrangement  of  First  Floor,  Fig.  303 

stand  or  fall  in  the  general  crusade.  Much  of  the 
low  estate  of  the  “dried”  apple  of  the  past  has  come 
about  through  the  method  of  its  manufacture.  In 
the  ordinary  way  the  apples  are  taken  to  the  evap¬ 
orator  and  go  through  no  sanitary  process  such  as 
washing.  Every  apple  is  handled  by  the  trimmer, 
who  picks  up  the  apple  whether  it  needs  to  be 
trimmed  or  not,  and  usually  she  trims  it  anyway. 
Perhaps  the  trimmer  leaves  the  bench  for  a  few 
minutes  and  comes  back  and  continues  to  trim  ap¬ 
ples  without  washing  her  hands;  and  if  she  does 
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Second  Floor  Plan.  Fig.  304 


wash  them  it  is  often  in  an  old  pail  or  washpan 
that  they  all  wash  in.  There  is  no  manufacturer 
of  food  who  does  not  lay  great  .stress  on  the  sanitary 
way  he  puts  up  his  product  and  usually  a  large  ex¬ 
penditure  is  made  for  machinery  and  the  system  to 
make  his  product  the  cleanest  you  can" buy. 

Happily  for  the  evaporated  apple  industry,  the 
signs  are  alive  that  progress  is  being  made  toward  a 
better,  cleaner  product.  By  setting  up  a  plant  after 
the  model  described  in  this  article  the  manufacturer, 
besides  putting  up  a  clean,  white-looking  product. 


.Tune  9,  1917. 

can  advertise  to  the  world  that  the  evapoi-ated  ap¬ 
ple  from  his  plant  is  not  handled  by  human  hands 
from  the  time  it  is  pared  until  it  is  in  the  consum¬ 
er’s  hands.  a.  ii.  pulver. 

New  York. 


A  Lawn  Potato  Patch 

I  am  going  to  plant  a  lawn  that  has  not  been  planted 
for  25  years.  I  thought  I  would  plow  and  harrow,  and 
do  the  .same  as  you  outline  in  a  potato  patch  item  in 
Hope  F.arm  Note.s.  The  lawn  is  lf!0x50;  some  witch 
grass  in  it.  I  thought  by  not  furrowing  I  could  keep  sod 
under,  and  it  would  be  easier  to  take  care  of.  What  do 
you  say?  I  am  almost  00,  but  want  to  do  my  “bit,”  like 
my  only  son,  who  is  a  sergeant  in  Co.  A,  Sixth  Ohio. 
Massachusetts,  p.  p,  r. 

AS  a  rule  old  lawns,  or  land  which  has  been  in  sod 
for  a  good  while,  ivill  not  make  the  best  potato 
soil.  While  it  is  full  of  organic  matter,  and  what  you 
would  call  fresh  land,  it  is  likely  to  contain  white 
grubs,  wireworms  and  other  insects  which  injure  the 
potatoes.  It  is,  of  course,  very  hard  to  keep  clean,  as 
the  grass  is  sure  to  come  back  and  make  a  struggle 
to  occupy  the  land.  The  be.st  way  we  have  found  for 
handling  such  .soil  is  to  plow  so  as  to  turn  the  furrows 
completely  over,  and  leave  the  grass  flat  on  the  under 
side.  Then  we  would  fit  the  top  of  the  soil,  which 
represents  the  under  side  of  the  .sod,  without  ripping 
it  up.  Instead  of  making  furrows  we  would  u.se  a 
spade  or  hand  potato  planter  to  drop  the  seed  down 
into  the  ground  so  that  it  would  lie  right  in  the  sod. 
Cover  it  without  stirring  the  .sod  up.  We  .should  use 
sulphur  freely  on  the  potato  seed.  This  will  help  to 
prevent  .scab,  and  we  think  it  has  .some  effect  in  driv¬ 
ing  away  the  insects.  Cultivation  should  be  shallow 
so  as  to  prevent  ripping  up  the  sod  if  iK>ssible.  A 
scuflle-hoe.  which  .slices  or  shaves  off  the  wee<ls  rather 
than  digging  them  up,  will  be  best  for  this  kind  of 
culture.  During  the  hot,  moist  days  of  .Summer 
there  will  be  a  constant  struggle  to  keep  such  land 
clean,  but  if  this  can  be  done  there  ought  to  be  a 
good  crop  of  potatoes  on  this  kind  of  land,  though 
they  are  likely  to  be  gnawed  and  injured  by  the 
grubs.  Generally  it  is  better  to  plant  a  crop  like 
corn,  when  turning  over  this  kind  of  soil.  With  such 
a  crop  lime  can  be  used,  and  this  will  act  to  break 
up  the  .sod  more  rapidly  and  thus  make  it  available. 
Gf  course,  the  lime  .‘ihould  not  be  u.sed  with  tlie 
potato  crop. 


Cost  of  Milk  Production  in  New  Jersey 


WHILE  we  are  reading  Prof.  Minkler’s  articles 
on  the  dairy  bu.siness,  the  following  figures 
will  be  good  for  reference.  They  are  taken  from 
the  New  .Ter.sey  Farm  Demonstration  Exchange,  and 
show  the  cost  of  producing  milk  in  Sinsfiex  Co.,  N. 
.T.  This  is  one  of  the  best  dairy  counties  in  the 
Ignited  States.  It  is  an  old  settled  region,  inhabited 
by  intelligent  farmers  who  have  well-bred  cow.s. 


Cost  of  Milk  Provluction  per  Cow  and  per  Quart  in 
Sussex  County,  N.  .1.,  for  1014,  Compared  with  that 
for  May,  14,  1017,  in  100  Herds  having  .‘1860  Cows. 


Items  1014  1017 

Concentrates  .  .$08.66  .$60.50 

Roughage  (hay,  silage,  stover) .  01  ..50  07.84 

Pa.sture  .  8.00  8.00 

Man  labor  .  27.00  40.,54 

Horse  labor  .  .0..05  5.00 

Dairy  equipment  .  .45  .50 

Housing,  cost,  interest,  depreciation 

and  insurance  .  8.10  8.10 

Taxes  per  cow  .  .75  .75 

Interest  per  cow .  4.10  6.50 

Depi’eciation,  less  value  of  calf .  0.56  0.56 

Miscellaneous  .  1.55  1.55 


Tot..l  cost  per  cow .  $127.17  $182.05 

Value  of  manure  for  8  months  not 

in  pasture  .  10.00  10.00 


.\verage  annual  cost  of  keeping  a 

cow  .  $117.17  .$172.05 

Cost  of  milk  per  quart  for  cows  giv¬ 
ing  3019  quarts  per  year .  0.80c  5.53<' 

Cost  of  Feeds  (per  ton  I  and  of  I^abor,  and  Value  of 

Cows  upon  which  above  Figures  are  based: 

1014  1017 

Ilay  .  $15.00  $18.00 

Stover  .  10.00  12.(M) 

Ensilage  .  .5.(K)  6.00 

Concentrates  .  30.00  55.00 

Labor  per  man  per  month,  board  and 

room  .  37.00  .55.00 

Value  per  cow  .  82.(K)  130.0<J 

Interest  charged  at  5  per  cent. 

Thus  we  .see  that  the  cost  of  milk  production  lias 


increased  nearly  one-half,  while  the  price  received 
for  the  milk  has  not  increased  in  any  such  propor¬ 
tion.  Northern  .Tersey,  in  which  Su.ssex  Co.  is  lo¬ 
cated,  is  specially  adapted  to  dairying,  and  is  prob¬ 
ably  better  for  this  branch  of  farming  than  any 
other.  In  South  .Ter.sey  the  lo.ss  on  dairy  cows  is 
even  greater  than  these  figures  indicate,  but  in  the 
Southern  part  of  the  State  the  manure  is  woidh  more 
for  use  on  truck  or  fruit  crops.  The.se  figures  show 
why  many  dairy  farmers  are  abandoning  the  bu.si¬ 
ness  and  selling  their  cows.  You  wmuld  do  the  .same 
in  your  business  if  you  found  upon  investigation 
what  these  figures  show. 
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The  Dairyman’s  Call 

How  Can  He  Help  the  Food  Situation? 

HAVE  received  through  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Washington,  President  Wilson’s  ad¬ 
dress  to  his  countrymen,  especially  the  farmers. 
This  in  addition  to  all  the  other  prodding  we  have 
received.  It  seems  like  “line  upon  line,  precept 
upon  precept,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little.”  Surely 
the  farmer  has  got  into  the  limelight.  Never  before 
has  the  world  realized  its  dependence  on  the  farmer 
as  today.  The  farmer  has  been  exploited  to  the 
last  degree,  and  had  to  take  a  hack  seat  while 
others  drove  the  car.  P>ut  things  h.ave  suddenly 
{•hanged.  The  boot  is  on  the  other  foot.  It  is  now 
“Oh,  IMr.  Farmer,  can't  you  help  iis’/  Provisions 
are  getting  .scarce,  prices  going  out 


Wo  wish  to  know  how  to  divide  the  profits  (if  any) 
on  this,  a  typical  Connecticut  farm,  of  12.o  acres. 
IMenty  of  wood,  water,  and  land  around  the  rocks.  A. 
wishes  to  la;  the  junior  partner,  age  24,  horn  and  raised 
in  Now  .lorsey,  deaf  in  one  car.  and  only  one  eye,  with 
one  week’s  farm  experience.  He  is  single,  strong  and 
willing  to  work  hard  to  make  this  old  farm  i)ay  for 
itself.  _  He  has  .$.“00  to  invest  now,  and  possibly  $100 
more  in  the  Fall.  P.  is  the  senior  partner,  age  .‘>S, 
married,  one  child  15.  He  was  born  in  Rhode  Island, 
raised  on  a  farm,  high  school  education,  has  run  this 
farm  three  years  with  fair  success.  It  retails  .nilk, 

his  wife  does  the  peddling  and  her  housework  with 
as.sistance  of  daughter,  who  attends  school,  lariv.  has 
14-room  house,  milk,  wagon  and  henhouse  an  72-ft. 
barn  with  cellar,  all  in  fair  repair;  P.  i.as  .5,000  ft. 
native  new  lumber  for  repairing  stable  floors  and  mak¬ 
ing  chicken  coops.  It.  has  two  horses,  nine  head  neat 

cjittle,  100  hens,  100  chicks,  40  p.-iirs  pigeons,  one 

registered  Airedale  with  three  male  pups.  .It.  owes 
$100  for  feed.  There  is  a  mortgage  of  $2,500  on  place 
with  interest  at  (!%.  interest  and  taxes  paid.  We  have 


intere.st  and  noce.s.sary  repair.^  him.self,  in  order  to 
make  the  real  e.state  good.  The  cost  of  these  things 
would  not  come  out  of  the  total  before  division,  hut 
the  real  e.state  owner  would  be  resi)ousil)le  for  them. 

The  next  third  would  be  represented  by  labor.  We 
should  assume  that  P..  the  owner,  his  wife  and 
daughter  together,  and  A.  the  new’  partner,  are  of 
('(pial  value  as  laborers.  .Surely  the  woman  who 
does  the  peddling,  all  the  housework,  and  probably 
some  of  the  chores,  is  as  useful  a  worker  as  either  of 
the.se  men.  That  being  so.  the  third  which  w’ouhl 
go  to  laoor  should  he  equally  divided  between  these 
three  people.  That  wouh.  mean  one-ninth  of”  the 
total  to  V.  one-ninth  to  B,  and  one-ninth  to  R’s 
wife. 

The  third  share  going  to  the  per.sonal  proi)erty, 
would  he  harder  to  figure  out.  A 


of  sight.  Do  scratch  up  a  little 
more  soil,  and  raise  more  food ; 
never  mind  the  cost.  Work  a  little 
harder.  Put  in  a  few  more  hours. 

We’ll  help.”  Yes,  every  man.  wom¬ 
an  and  child  is  urged  to  get  into  the 
dirt  and  raise  something. 

This  is  a  general  call.  Put  how- 
does  it  affect  me  personally?  This 
matter  must  he  taken  home  to  each 
one  of  us  if  it  is  to  be  of  avail. 

For  myself  it  .seems  to  me  like.  “Let 
the  others  do  it.”  I  am  practically 
retired  from  active  business;  my 
time  is  largely  occupied  with  the 
yard,  garden,  and  henhouse.  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  do  much  to  in¬ 
crease  the  food  supply.  What  I 
l)roduce  is  mostly  consumed  in  my., 
own  family.  Ihit  how  does  it 
strike  the  farmers  of  this  commun¬ 
ity  and  others  in  like  situation?  We 
are  dairymen.  This  whole  country 
(Eastern  Dutche.ss  Co.,  N.  Y'.  i  is 
almost  entirely  given  up  to  making 
milk  for  the  New'  York  market.  We 
don’t  know'  any  other  way  to  farm. 

Our  hands  have  had  hold  of  a  cow’s 
teat  so  long  that  they  have  grown 
fast.  What  effect  will  the  increase 
or  curtailment  of  our  milk  product 
have  on  the  world’s  food  supply? 

Any?  I  don't  see  that  it  would. 

Is  there  any  w^ay  that  we  as  dairy¬ 
men  can  augment  the  food  supj<*ly? 

I  wotild  suggest  one  way.  We  can 
conserve;  use  up  less  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  grain  supply  in  making  milk! 

We  are  large  buyers  of  gi'ain.  We 
buy  more  than  Ave  raise.  5Ve  raise 
all  the  corn  and  oats  the  farm  will 
stand.  We  pVt  the  corn  in  the  silo 
and  feed  the  oats  to  the  hor.ses. 

Then  we  buy  for  the  cows,  carload 
after  carload  of  hominy,  cottons{*ed, 
gluten,  middlings,  brew'ers’  grains, 
distiller.s’  grain.s,  molasses  feed,  and 
various  mixed  feed.s — it’s  buy — buy 
— all  the  time. 

The  dairymen  are  straining  every 
nerve  to  increase  their  output. 

They  are  overstocked.  The  hay¬ 
mows  are  empty.  There  is  no  grain 
in  the  country  except  in  tin'  feed 
.store.  They  even  have  to  buy  their 
seed.  The  pastures  are  gnawed  to 
the  roots  all  Summer.  It  seems  to 
me  this  is  a  great  mistake,  especially 
at  this  time.  I  should  say  reduce 
the  stock  and  buy  les.s  feed,  even  if 
we  reduce  the  amount  of  milk  to 
some  extent.  That  would  thus  con- 
.serve  not  only  the  grain  supiily,  but 
labor  and  other  expenses.  And  we 
might  .save  in  other  ways  too,  nor 
sell  our  calve.s,  and  buy  our  cows, 
not  sell  our  cow'^s,  and  buy  our  beef; 
rai.se  some  pigs  and  not  buy  our 
pork,  fatten  a  calf,  and  not  sell  it  to  the  butcher 
and  buy  it  back;  live  a  little  more  off  the  farm.  If 
Ave  can  reduce  our  exi)enses  in  this  way  it  strikes 
me  we  would  be  doing  a  little  something  to  increase 
the  available  supply  of  foodstuff.  it.  v.  d.  keed. 

1  hitchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Pitching  on  a  Load  of  Alfalfa.  Fig.  304 


The  Hay  Loader  on  a  Wisconsin  Farm.  Fig.  305 


An  Indiana  Hay  Shed  Filled  with  Alfalfa.  Fig.  306 


three  bu.shels  i)()tat{>os  planted ;  shall  plant  two  more. 
We  want  to  plant  one  acre  of  beans,  slnill  inoculate  the 
seed;  Avant  to  rai.se  till  the  flint  corn  we  can.  We  have 
ony  acre  Winter  wheat,  oih'  ;icr(>  Winter  rye,  looking 
fair,  one  acre  Alfalfti,  ti  little  Sweet  clover,  two  ttcres 
oats  in ;  42  loads  inannro  ploAved  in.  42  mort'  to  use 
on  corn  tind  14  bitgs  “fish  tind  potitsh.”  We  dipped  po¬ 
tatoes  in  formaldehyde;  used  sulphur  when  we  cut  them 
for  seed.  a.  &  n. 


Government  Farm  Loans 

Nearly  10  month.s  ago  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  beciime  a  law.  Farmers  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  fixed  to 
raise  large  crops  of  wheat,  but  did  not 
get  the  h)an  tin*  first  of  October,  which 
has  cut  the  whe  A  crop  .short.  Then 
they  were  pro;  .ised  this  loan  thi.s 
>4l)ring,  but  did  not  get  it ;  went  to 
the  expense  of  '.etting  abstracts  of 
their  land  and  ."iv  d  to  put  out  big  corn 
crops,  but  as  yet  no  money,  so  I 
hardly  see  hoAV  the  government  can 
exi)ect  much  help  from  the  farmer  in 
his  helpless  condition.  Our  bank  is 
;it  Paltimore,  but  we  cannot  even  hear 
a  word  from  it.  B.  P.  S. 

Virginia. 

WE  think  the  Federal  Laud 
Pank  at  Paltimore  Avill  noAV 
reply  to  your  letters.  The  trouble 
Avith  thi.s  farm  loan  busiues.s  Avas 
th:it  too  many  Avriters  and  advi.sers 
tried  to  pick  it  before  it  Avas  ripe. 
They  ru.slu'd  into  print  Avith  glow¬ 
ing  accounts  of  Avhat  it  would  do, 
and.  of  course,  farmers  thought  it  must  be 
iill  ready  for  them.  Some  of  these  articles 
would  make  a  man  think  all  he  had  to  do  was  to 
walk  into  the  bank  and  draAv  the  money.  We  tried 
to  make  it  clear  that  in  order  to  borrow  money  in 
this  way  the  average  farmer  would  have  to  sulimit 
better  security  than  when  dealing  Avith  an  individual 


fair  appraisal  should  be  made  of  the 
net  selling  value  of  P’s  stock  and 
tools,  deducting  the  hundred  dollars 
Avhich  he  owes  for  feed.  No  high 
Aalue  should  be  put  on  these,  but 
rather  Avhat  it  Avould  cost  to  replace 
them  in  ca.sh.  Assuming  that  P  has 
.$000  Avoi’th  of  personal  pnAperty 
after  taking  but  his  debt  for  feed : 
as.suming  also  that  A  puts  up  $450 
in  cash,  that  Avould  give  A  one-ninth 
nmre  of  the  t'dal  proceeds,  and  P 
tAA’o-ninths  mor(\  If  P’s  persona! 
property  does  not  total  .$fK)0  at  a 
fair  basi.s,  this  persomil  pi-operty 
third  .should  be  divided  differently 
in  proportion  to  the  A’almitnui  Avhich 
P  puts  in.  Assuming  that  P’s 
property  is  Avorth  .$0(H),  ami  that  A 
puts  in  ,$450,  the  division  Avouhi  be 
tAA'o-ninths  of  the  total  for  P  and 
one-ninth  for  A,  or  a  sum  total  of 
six-ninths  of  the  Avhole  for  P,  two- 
ninths  for  A,  and  one-ninth  for  P’s 
Avife.  In  such  a  division  P’s  Avife 
.should  haA'e  her  share  personally, 
as  she  Avill  fully  earn  it.  There 
shoulfi  l)e  a  contract  lUiide  betAveen 
A  and  P,  definitely  giving  to  A, 
one-third  of  the  personal  proi)erty 
It  the  end  of  the  ye.-ir,  giving  him 
poAver  to  divi<le  it  if  need  be  and 
obtain  Ids  share.  Fnle.ss  this  is 
done.  x\.  may  lose  all  the  money 
Avhich  he  puts  in,  and  he  should 
liave  this  contract  by  Avay  of  pro¬ 
tection.  In  any  event,  a  careful 
contract  should  be  ir.ide  out  in  legal 
rshai)e  and  properly  signeil  by  both 
partie.s.  Tins  irrangement  may  not 
be  entirely  ‘iir  to  all  hands,  but 
Avithout  knoAving  anything  more 
about  the  i)ersonali.ties  involved, 
tlds  is  the  Avay  it  avouUI  be  figured 
out  by  the  rule  of  third.s. 


Fig  uring  a  Farming  Partnership 

SDME  time  ago  we  gai-e  Avhat  Ave  called  “the  law 
of  third.s”  in  figuring  a  basi.s  of  settlement  be- 
lAveen  iabor  and  cai)ital  in  farm  work.  Mo.st  ca.ses 
"  iL  fall  into  this  plan,  but  the  follOAving  is  sent  us 
as  one  Avhich  could  not  be  figured  that  way: 


This  seems  to  bo  a  case  Avhere  a  man  and  his  wife 
on  a  mortgaged  f.-irin  Avill  make  use  of  the  labor  and 
capital  of  an  outsider.  I’nder  the  hiAV  of  thirds  it 
AA'ould  figure  out  about  as  folloAvs; 

The  nml  estate  Avould  repre.sent  one-third  of  the 
income,  or  three-ninths  of  the  Avhole.  The  OAvner  of 
the  farm  Avould  hav’e  to  be  responsible  for  the  taxes. 


or  a  local  bank,  hut  it  Avas  little  use  to  try  to  make 
this  clear.  Farmers  thought  the  Avhole  thing  had 
been  Avorked  out,  yet  even  noAV  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  obtain  a  loan.  This  Avill  come  right  in  time  and 
Ave  think  the  s.A’stem  Avill  linally  get  doAvn  to  earth. 
All  that  can  be  done  at  present  is  to  use  AA’-hatever 
facilities  may  be  available  and  aivait  deA’elopmeuts. 
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Handling  Alfalfa  Hay 

Ry  the  time  this  i-oaches  oui*  readers 
many  of  them  will  he  cutting  the  first 
crop*  of  Alfalfa,  or  making  preparations 
for  clover  cutting.  Most  of  ns  agree  that 
early  cutting  <tf  these  crops  is  best.  We 
g('t  a  finer  quality.,  and  especially  with 
Alfalfa,  if  the  weather  prove  right,  we 
may  expect  more  in  following  cuttings 
if  we  get  the  first  crop  off  in  time. 

There  has  'been  some  discussion  about 
the  best  time  to  cut  Alfalfa.  The  t)hio 
Experiment  Station,  after  considerable 
study,  gives  the  following  rule,  which  we 
think  is  a  good  one  to  follow.  In  the 
case  of  bad  weather  it  is  not  of  course 
possible  to  carry  out  any  rule  of  this 
sort  exactly  but  the  advice  here  given  is 
sound. 

“When  the  new  shoots  of  Alfalfa  at 
fhe  crown  of  the  plant  are  from  one  to 
two  inches  high,  the  crop  is  ready  to  be 
<‘ut  for  hay.  The  common  rule  that  the 
crop  must  not  be  cut  until  a  tenth  is  in 
bloom  does  not  always  bold,  these  ex¬ 
perts  claim,  for  often  the  small  shoots  at 
the  base  of  the  plant  get  so  large  before 
this  period  of  bloom  that  they  are  injured 
at  harvest.  I'rompt  cutting  aids  the  sec¬ 
ond  crop,  and  the  quality  of  the  hay  de¬ 
clines  when  it  stands  too  long  before  cut¬ 
ting.  When  the  cutter  bar  is  adjuste<l 
so  that  about  two  inches  of  stubble  is 
left,  the  .young  shoots  will  m)t  be  appre¬ 
ciably  injured.” 

We  must  remember  that  good  Alfalfa 
hay  is  nearly  equal  to  Avheat  bran  in 
feeding  value.  When  such  hay  is  properly 
cured  and  chopped  or  crushed  fine  it  will 
probably  give  at  least  90%  of  the  result 
obtained  from  bran  feeding  when  fed  in 
connection  with  silage.  A  good  part  of 
the  value  of  this  hay  may  be  lost  in  the 
curing.  The  leaves  contain  the  best  part 
of  it,  and  the  first  principle  in  curing  any 
of  the  broad-leaf  plants  should  be  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  save  these  leaves  properly.  We 
must  remember  that  the  plant  sweats  or 
throws  off  its  moisture  most  easily 
through  these  leaves.  If  the  leaves  are 
I'xjiosed  to  hot  sunshine  at  once  tbe.v  wilt 
or  dry  rapidly,  and  lose  their  power  to 
throw  off  this  moisture.  In  that  case 
the  plant  must  dry  through  the  stem,  and 
this  can  only  be  done  properly  jn  hot 
windy  weather.  The  object  in  curing  Al¬ 
falfa  and  clover,  therefore,  is  to  keep  the 
leav“f>  alive  as  long  as  possible,  so  that 
fhe  plant  may  throw  off  this  moisture  in 
fhe  most  natural  way.  This  is  best  done 
by  curing  the  hay  in  the  shade,  away 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  It  is 
lietter  to  cure  Alfalfa  or  clover  in  the 
bunch  or  cock,  or  at  any  rate  in  the 
windrow.  The  use  of  hay  caps  for  Al¬ 
falfa  will  serve  a  double  purpose.  They 
not  only  shod  the  rain  or  dew,  but  they 
keep  the  sun  away  from  the  hay,  and 
thus  enable  it  to  .sweat  and  throw_  off 
its  moisture  most  easily  and  rapidly. 
When  the  Alfalfa  hay  is  exposed  to  the 
rain,  .so  that  it  is  .soaked  again  and  again, 
it  may  lose  h.alf  of  its  actual  feeding 
value,  and  more  than  that  of  its  manurial 
value.  , 

As  this  year  starts  in  we  are  liable 
to  have  wet  or  showery  weather  right 
through  the  hay  harvest,  and  this  will 
be  the  .season  wdien  hay  caps  will_  be  of 
more  than  ordinary  use.  Our  pictures 
show'  the  Alfalfa  harvest  in  full  swing. 
This  crop  is  working  freely  into  many 
pai'ts  of  Virginia,  and  we  see  in  the  first 
page  picture  how  the  planters  in  that 
f^tate  may  push  the  harvest.  As  soon  as 
the  crop  is  ripe  there  will  be  every  avail¬ 
able  team  on  to  the  mowers  to  cut  the 
crop  dow'n  rapidly.  Then  before  it  can 
fully  dry  out  in  the  sun  it  is  raked  up 
and  bu  lehed,  and  then  kept  under  cover 
indoors  for  two  days  or  more.  This  gets 
the  moisture  out  of  it,  keeps  it  bright  in 
color  and  full  in  quality.  All  sorts  of 
devices  are  still  used  for  putting  the  Al¬ 
falfa  under  cover.  Three  of  them  are 
shown  on  jiage  767.  The  hay  loader 
works  well  on  many  situations  but  a 
good  many  farmers  still  prefer  to  pitch 
much  bv  hand  and  the  horse  fork  showm 
at  Fig.'.lOO  is  one  of  the  greatest  back 
savers  on  the  farm. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 


OLD  POTATOES  FIRM  AND  HIGTIER. 

The  strength  of  the  old  potato  situa¬ 
tion  is  the  feature  of  the  market,  and 
dealers  hold  out  little  hope  of  abundant 
supply  until  the  first  of  July.  A.  F. 
Ileald,  quoting  w'holesale  at  $7  for  2-bu. 
bag,  remarks:  “There  is  a  good  demand 
and  not  much  stock  in  sight.  The  Maine 
supply  seems  practically  cleaned  up  and 
we  do  not  expect  much  more  of  it  after 
.iune  10.  The  Norfolk  crop  will  not  be 
here  in  quantity  until  early  .Tuly  or  the 
last  of  June  anyway.  The  heavy  ship¬ 
ments  come  now'  from  North  Carolina, 
and  there  has  been  no  surplus  of  new  po¬ 
tatoes  at  any  time.”  R.  E.  McLatchey 
(piotes  carloads  in  bulk  at  $.‘1.40  per  bushel 
and  reports  good  buying  from  flie  West  as 
underlying  the  strength  of  the  market. 
‘I'hey  expect  the  short  sujqjly  to  continue 
until  the  new'  crop  and  meanwhile  there 
is  possibility  of  decided  shortage  of  sup- 
)>lies  during  the  latter  half  of  .Tune. 

VEGKT ARLES  IN  LIGHT  ST'PPLY. 

Prices  have  held  up  well  in  most  lines. 
Native  asparagus,  although  a  light  crop 
so  far,  is  coming  more  freely  and  the 
price  is  down  to  W  per  box  of  three 
dozen.  New  Jersey  asparagus,  which 
comes  in  larger  bunches,  sells  at  .$2  per 
dozen.  Native  beet  greens  arc  .$T.2.5  per 
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box.  Choice  cucumbers  are  .$5  to  .$6  per 
box  and  No.  2,  Jj!.'!  to  .$4.  Hothouse  toma¬ 
toes,  20e  per  lb. ;  radhshes,  .$1.50  iier  box  ; 
spinach,  .$1  to  .$1.25;  lettuce.  .$1  to  .$1.25; 
parsley,  ,$2;  kale.  25c.  Field  beans  are 
a  little  easier  on  the  stopping  of  Govern¬ 
ment  buying  for  the  present  and  the  re¬ 
ported  unloading  of  rather  large  stocks 
held  in  a  speculative  way.  Reading  hold¬ 
ers  are  reported  alarmed  over  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  attitude  toward  holding  of  food¬ 
stuffs  in  excess  of  ti-ade  demands,  and 
they  have  quietly  offered  large  quantities 
for  sale.  But  the  market  is  by  no  means 
weak,  although  it  averages  a  shade  lower. 
Reading  dealers  quote  .$9.75  to  .$10  for 
hand-picked  pea  l>eans :  ,$8.50  to  •$•'^.7.5  for 
yellow'  eyes;  .$8.50  to  $9  for  red  kidneys, 
and  .$7.50  to  .$7.75  for  horticultural. 

MODERATE  RECEIPT.S  OF  RITTER — CHEESE 
LOWER. 

The  delay  of  the  full  grass  season 
caused  light  shipments  and  poor  quality 
later  than  usual,  and  at  times  supply  has 
seemed  rather  short.  Considerable  quan¬ 
tities  have  been  withdra  from  the 
market  for  cold  forage.  Only  a  small 
proportion  of  arrivals  grade  as  extra. 
Ilox  and  pnut  butter  is  relatively  ip  full 
supply,  but  commands  the  usual  premium 
over  the  tub  buttex*.  I.  H.  Ballou  explains 
the  shortage  as  in  pai't  due  to  heavy  stor¬ 
ing  when  the  butter  was  at  its  lowest, 
then  cold  weather  came  reducing  the  new 
supply  and  permitting  the  market  to  ad¬ 
vance.  “Storage  is  ahead  of  last  year  at 
the  corresponding  time,”  he  continued, 
“and  the  mai'ket  became  bare  of  current 
supplies.  It  is  just  coming  along  again, 
but  the  market  for  ci'eamei'y  extra  is  still 
43  to  431/42,  up  3c  from  the  low  point. 
There  is  not  much  full  grass  butter  yet. 
Weeds  taste  in  the  shipments  now  arriv¬ 
ing,  and  Western  butter  shows  poor  grass 
pasture.  Many  of  the  strong  flavored 
plants  start  early  and  cow’s  will  grab 
anything  when  first  turned  to  pasture. 
There  is  now  some  good  butter  coming. 
Thex'e  was  a  break  of  3c  in  cheese  follow¬ 
ing  corresponding  w'cakness  in  the  coun¬ 
try  markets  which  fell  off  to  23c  and  our 
market  is  based  on  that  figure,  although 
many  dealers  ask  more  for  supplies  al¬ 
ready  on  hand.  The  Government  stopped 
buying  and  gave  the  market  a  chance^  to 
sag  off,  but  considerable  cheese  is  being 
shipped  right  along  for  export.  Some 
goes  from  Boston  and  Portland,  but  the 
heaviest  amounts  from  New  York  and 
Montreal ;  7,700  boxes  w'eni  on  one 
steamer  recently  from  New  York.  Can¬ 
ada,  instead  of  shipping  to  us,  needs  all 
its  make  of  dairy  products  for  expoi*t  and 
is  taking  some  of  our  cheese  besides.  The 
])resent  decline  is  no  more  than  due, 
as  cheese  has  been  relatively  higher  than 
butter.  A  jirice  of  26e  would  correspond 
to  52c  for  butter,  since  a  quai't  of  milk 
makes  twice  as  much  cheese  as  butter. 
But  now  the  tw'O  products  are  nearer  to¬ 
gether.” 

EGGS  AROX’T  STEADY. 

Conditions  show  little  change  in  the 
egg  market.  Receipts  are  somewhat  un¬ 
der  those  of  last  year  at  this  time,  but 
are  fairly  adequate  to  the  demand.  So 
much  cold  w'cather  prolcmged  the  storage 
season.  Present  supplies  are  well  cleaned 
up  and  pi'ices  remain  fii'm.  Strictly  near¬ 
by  hennery  eggs  are  41c;  Eastiwii  extras 
3Sc  to  4Ck?,  and  prime  Western  firsts, 
37%C  to  38c. 

Dt'LL  TRADE  IN  POULTRY. 

Rive  and  dressed  pox.ltry  in  vei-y  mod¬ 
erate  supply,  but  demand  light.  Dressed 
fowls  are  hard  to  sell  .  bove  27c,  even  if 
large  and  choice,  and  nearby  shippers  -will 
get  more  out  of  tLeir  stock  by  shipping 
fowls  alive  with  the  market  at  24c  to  25c 
live  weight.  Old  roosters  are  1.5c  to  IGc 
live  weight.  Not  many  dressed  broilers 
are  coming,  and  the  market  holds  at  close 
to  40c.  Western  cold  storage  broilers 
continue  to  hold  the  market  down,  selling 
at  25c  or  lower.  A  few  live  broilers  are 
being  received,  but  they  are  mostly  thin 
and  poor  as  yet,_but  bring  3.3c  for  live  if 
good.  Duck  raisers  find  present  condi¬ 
tions  very  severe  and  several  large  ones 
in  New  England  are  reported  selling  out. 

FRESH  MEAT  SEIXING  WELL. 

Veal  is  perhaps  the  only  relative  bar¬ 
gain  in  the  market,  but  the  supply  cannot 
be  called  large.  Western  beef  shoA\'n  no 
special  change  w'ith  17c  the  top  pi-ice, 
and  Western  young  cow  beef  selling 
around  15c.  flaid  T.  IT.  Wheeler  «&  Co. : 
“Veals  range  all  the  way  from  l‘2c  to  21c, 
and  the  low  grade  ones  sell  readily  be- 
cau.se  the  markets  are  glad  to  get  hold  of 
anything  in  the  meat  line  that  they  can 
advertise  at  a  reasonable  price.  Veal  must 
l>e  fancy  to  bring  21e,  weighing  100  to 
120  lbs.,  and  w'ell  covered  with  fat.  Veal 
that  is  too  heavy  is  apt  to  be  grass  fed 
and  the  flesh  cuts  red.  The  choice  veal 
is  milk  fed,  quickly  grown  and  of  about 
the  W'cight  stated,  but  we  have  sold  even 
the  Western  veal  as  high  as  18c.  Rambs 
arc  in  light  supply.  Eastei-n  Spring  or 
hothouse  lambs  range  from  .$8  to  $12, 
chiefly  according  to  weight,  but  $10  may 
be  called  the  general  price.  Fancy  lambs 
must  weigh  around  30  lbs.,  and  be  well 
covered  to  bring  $12,  which  is  40c  a  lb. 
This  morning  an  old  buck  sheep  of  the 
grade  that  used  to  sell  for  about  6c,  sold 
at  18c.  Western  8p-ing  lambs  sell  from 
25c  to  28c.  Country  dressed  hogs  are  un¬ 
changed  around  19  cents.”  g.  b.  f. 


“For  the  Rand’s  Rake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


QUALITY  KEPT  UP 


wliere  Quality  and  Satis¬ 
faction  are  first  essentials — 
there  you  wil)  find 


hallmark 

SHIRTS 

Men  who  dress  well,  know  that  every 
HALLMARK  is  ''Standard  in  Quality, 
Fabric  and  Workmanship” — exclusive 
and  distinctive  in  pattern  —  Fade- 

Eroof  Colors,  of  course.  Full  fashioned 
ody.  French  or  laundered  cuffs. 

At  your  dealers  at  the  price  you 
like  to  pay. 

HALL,  HARTWELL  &  CO..  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Makerm  of  SUDEWELL  Collara 


Ellis  Champion  Thresher 


Cut  shows  EUia  Champion  No.  2  complete  with 
wind  stacker,  tailing  elevator  and  grain  bag. 
Can  be  operated  by  either  steam  or  gasoline 
engine.  Made  in  four  sizes  and  various  styles. 
We  also  make  ensilage  cutter,  corn  sheliers. 
etc.  Send  for  our  catalogue  today  and  learn  all 
about  our  line  of  threshers  and  other  machinery. 

Ellis  Keystone  Agricultural  Works 

Pottstown,  Pa. 


rUMASE 

Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  questions: 
How  can  I  grow  more  crops  with 
least  expense?  How  can  I  cultivate 
more  acres  and  have  cleaner  fields} 

IRON 


will  help  you  do  this.  Has  pivot  wheels  and  gangs 
with  parallel  motion.  Adjustable  to  any  width 
of  row.  Every  tooth  can  be  raised,  lowered  or  turned 
to  right  or  left.  Lever 
adjusts  balance  of  frame 
to  weight  of  driver. 
Light,  strong  and  com¬ 
pact— the  latest  and  best 
of  ridingcultivatora.  Wo 
make  a  complete  line  of 
potato  nachmery .garden 
tools,  etc.  Write  us  to¬ 
day  for  free  booklet. 

Bateman  M’f 'g Co., Box  2J) , .Grenloch, N. J. 


No  More  Singing  Spindles 

Mica  Axle  Grease  ends  squeaking, 
friction-bound  axles  and  hot-boxes. 
Makes  it  easier  for  the  horse  and 
less  expensive  for  the  owner.  The 
finely  ground  mica  fills  spindle 
crevices  and  makes  a  perfect  bear¬ 
ing  surface. 

MICA 

AXLE  GREASE 

Eureka  Harness  Oil  prevents  cracking  and 
breaking,  makes  leather  soft  and  pliable. 

STANDARD  OIL  GO.  of  NEW  YORK 

Principal  OfRces 

New  York  Bolialo  Albany  Boston 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


IThis  Warranted 

full  sized  hardwood  and  Steel 
Dumping  Horse  Cart 
$19.25 

freight  prepaid  to  any  Sta¬ 
tion  East  of  Mississippi 
River.  Full  particulars 
on  application. 

HOBSON  &  CO. 
Box  47  Easton,  Pa. 


WEEDS!  WEEDS!  WEEDS! 

(And  Why  Yon  Have  No  Cause  to  Fear  Them) 

The  Isbell  Weeder  Hoe 

pulls  weeds  Instead  of  cutting  thorn.  The 
teeth  pierce  and  pulverize  the 


._cth  pierce  and  pulverize  the  soil  better 
than  any  straight  bladed  hoe,  with  less  than  half  the  time  and 
febw*  4-foot  Mndle.  $1.00.  postpaid,  in  U.  S. 

SIDNEY  rVI.  ISBELL,  Box  10,  JACKSON,  MICH. 


R 


ilCLIMB  IN  SAFETY 


Don’t  risk  your  life  on  a  flimxy  or  home¬ 
made  ladder.  Write  today  for  circular 
about  “Berlin”  Wire  Trussed  Ladders — 
the  lightest  and  strongest  ladders  made. 
Low  priced  and  long  lasting.  Ladder 
facts  FREE. 

THE  BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 

^  Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


MAKE 


EVERY 

ACRE 


'■^Freedom  from  Insects  on  your  crops] 
^  means  larger  yields — Increased  prof- 
^its.  Spray  Melons,  Cabbage,  Turnips, 
Onions  and  other  vegetables,  and 
fruits  with  Black  Leaf  40.  Kills 
,  Aphis,  Thrips,  and  similar  Insects. 
Black  I-eaf  4()isused  by  succe.ss- 
ful  growers.  Recommended  by 
AgricultnralCollcgesand  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations.  Valuable  vege¬ 
table  booklets  FREE.  Write 
The  Kentucky  Tobacco  Product  Co. 
Incorporated.  Oept.  M  Louisville, Ky. 


Black  Leaf 46 

%  Nicotine 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 

The  great  soil  improver  and  valuable 
for  early  green  food,  grazing  and  hay 
crop.  Special  circular  free,  also  sample 
and  price  of  seed  sent  on  request. 

Alfalfa 

High-grade  American  grown  seed. 
Write  for  sample  and  price  of  seed,  also 
a  copy  of  our  Alfalfa  Leaflet,  free.  If 
in  need  of  Farm  Seeds  of  any  kind, 
please  write  to  us  for  prices. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


^TOMATO  PLANTS^ 

All  Leading  Varieties.  Price,  .1,85  per  1000 

CABBAGE  PLANTS 

All  Leading  Varieties.  Price,  .1,00  per  1000 
Celery  Plants,  Greenjvarietles,$2.00perl000.  Golden 
Self-Blanching  and  Easy  Blanching,  $3.00  per  1000. 
Plants  are  carefully  packed  in  moss  and  expressed. 

OROL  LEDDEN,  SEWELL.  N.  J. 

jAiru«a  Orower  of  Vegetdblo  Plant*  in  New  Jereeu 


TRANSPLANTED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

All  leading  varieties.  Shipped  with  earth  on  roots. 
Much  bettor  than  pot-grown  plants.  Ready  in  May. 
.Tune  and  , Tuly.  Price— SI  per  TOO;  $8  per  1,000.  Plum 
Farmer.  Columbian  and  other  raspberries— $2  per 
100:  $15  per  1,000.  Snyder  and  Eldorado  blackber¬ 
ries.  same  price.  Can  supply  most  everything  for  late 
planting,  such  as  grape*,  fruit  trees,  ornamentals 
roses,  peonie*.  with  earth  on  roots.  Complete  enta. 
logue  free.  Address  PLUM  1.  J.  FARMER,  Pulaski,  N. 


Cabbage  and  Tomato  Plants 

Grown  in  fleltliroin  beet  selected  seed.  •!  .76  per  1,000 
by  express.  Postpaid,  100 — 60c.:  300 — S1.26t  “Oo — $2; 
j,000— $2.76.  Special  prices  In  lots.  Leading  varieties 
of  other  plants  in  season.  Full  count — carefully  packed 
— immediate  shipment.  OAKLIN  FARM,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 


VpopHhipPlanH  cabbage,  early  TOMATO,  SWEET  PO 
legeiaDierianis  tato, beets,  loo.s.'ic:  300,11.  Post- 

p.'iid.  tl.fiO  per  1,000,  not  Prepaid.  Other  I’lants  in  season. 
Send  for  Ill.  Cat.  DAVID  KODWAY,  Hartly,  DeuiwaRE 


Veneloklo  PLntc  Tomsto,  Pepper,  Cabbage,  Sweet  Potl^o, 
VegOlaDic  riHniS  CaullOuwcra,  Beets.  Lettuce  and  Celery,  Get 
my  prices  on  plant.s,  aent  by  Parcel  Peat  prepaid  and  SMcial 
price  on  large  orders,  -  C.  E.  FIELD,  Sewell,  N.J. 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

All  the  loading  varieties.  100 — POSTAGE  PAID,  36c. 
1,000— BY  EXPRESS. $1.60.  H.  Austin, Felton, Del 


Cabbage,  Celery,  Beets,  Lettucelf'^i'J^  w'.6o‘'?or 

10,000.  SWEET  POTATOES,  PEPPERS— $2  per  1,000.  TOMA- 
TOES-All  kinds:  tl.60  per  1,000.  CAULIFLOWER— Beat  variety. 
$2.60  per  1,000.  Send  for  Hat.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol.  Penn*. 


100  Sf.  Regis  Everbearing  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

by  Pc-ircel  Post.  $1.  PAUL  L.  HEGGAN.  Waterford,  N.  J. 


sm-CowPeas-Soy  Beans-Scarlet  Clover  Seed 

JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware 


DI<,»lo— Two  Million.  Danish  and  Domestic. 

Uabbage  riants  a  S  II  M  E  a  D,  Wllllamson,  N.  y. 


IF  you  want  books  on  farming  of 
any  kind  write  us  and  we 
will  quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  j 
333  West  Thirtieth  Street.  New  York 


■Uhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Farmers  and  the  War 


Part  V. 

Congress  seems  likely  to  give  the 
President  full  power  to  control  the  food 
supply.  No  one  knows  just  what  this 
will  amount  to,  but  we  may  get  an  idea 
of  it  from  Germany’s  experience.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  apply  fully  the 
German  methods  here.  All  conditions 
are  different — our  land,  our  resources, 
our  people,  our  spirit  and  our  institutions. 
Germany  has  been  able  to  obtain  food 
thus  far  not  so  much  through  increased 
production  as  by  saving  wastes,  prepar¬ 
ing  chemical  food,  and  by  government  in¬ 
terference  with  distribution  and  sale. 
There  has  been  some  shifting  about  of 
farm  industry.  For  example,  milk.  The 
railroads  have  been  busy  carrying  troops 
and  munitions,  and  milk,  a  bulky  freight, 
could  not  be  hauled  as  efficiently  as  feed. 
I  understand  that  carrying  out  this  idea 
many  cows  have  been  driven  close  to  the 
towns  and  cities.  There  they  are  fed 
partly  on  city  wastes  and  partly  on  hay 
brought  from  a  distance,  with  .soiling 
crops  grown  nearby.  No  grain  seems  to 
be  fed  to  the  cattle  now,  as  all  is  needed 
for  human  consumption.  The  dairy 
farms  on  which  these  cattle  formerly 
were  kept  are  put  into  grain,  potatoes  or 
sugar  beets.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the 
table  wastes  of  Greater  New  York  were 
saved,  dried  and  pres.sed  as  they  are  in 
Berlin,  and  fed  to  cows  on  Long  Island, 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  city  milk 
supply  would  be  produced.  We  can  hard¬ 
ly  conceive  of  a  military  power  in  this 
country  strong  enough  to  compel  dairy 
farmers  to  drive  their  cows  down  here ! 

Before  this  war,  in  spite  of  her  full 
organization,  Germany  suffered  somewhat 
from  what  we  call  cro.ss-shlpment.  For 
instance,  a  farmer  in  Central  New  York 
may  send  a  car  of  potatoes  to  New  York 
city  where  they  sell  at  wholes.ile.  Then 
half  of  them  are  sent  back  to  Syracuse 
or  Utica  and  sold  at  retail.  A  fine  thing 
for  the  railroads  and  dealers,  but  rob¬ 
bery  for  the  farmer.  Some  of  this  was 
done  in  Germany.  The  government 
needed  the  railroads  for  hauling  supplies, 
!ind  it  stopped  the.se  cross-shipments. 
Districts  are  organized  and  food  will  not 
be  sent  out  of  each  district  until  all  local 
ii<>eds  are  supplied.  We  need  that  ar¬ 
rangement  right  in  New  York  today,  and 
it  should  be  made  use  of  in  handling  this 
year’s  crop. 

The  case  of  sugar  is  typical  of  the 
way  Germany  handles  the  situation.  As 
the  supply  of  fats  ran  short  there  was  an 
increased  demand  for  sugar.  This  became 
very  scarce,  and  the  government  pro¬ 
hibited  feeding  beets  or  molasses  to  live¬ 
stock.  A  house  to  house  search  for  sugar 
was  ordered,  and  all  concealed  stock  was 
taken  to  be  distributed  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  sugar  ration  was  reduced  to 
a  little  over  one  pound  in  two  weeks  for 
each  adult,  and  use  of  candies  was  given 
ui).  It  is  not  likely  that  any  such  thing 
will  happen  here,  but  our  people  may 
well  ask  themselves  how  they  would  stand 
such  government  control. 

It  seems  evident  that  the  Germans 
have  encouraged  small  gardens  for  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits,  as  our  people  are  do¬ 
ing.  The  most  important  thing  about  this 
has  been  the  efforts  to  dry  or  preserve 
the  surplus.  Unless-  this  is  done  there 
will  be  great  loss  in  most  such  crops,  ex¬ 
cept  potatoes.  Canning  and  drying  these 
eroi>s  have  been  wonderfully  developed. 
Last  Summer  the  retail  prices  for  Ger¬ 
man  fruit.s  went  to  unheard-of  figures. 
Fverything  in  the  way  of  fruit  was  in 
demand.  The  government  undertook  to 
fix  a  maximum  price  at  which  the  fruit 
was  to  be  retailed.  This  was  too  low, 
and  the  growers  refused  to  pick,  claiming 
just  as  we  do  here  that  the  cost  of  i)ro- 
duction  was  too  great.  Then  the  max¬ 
imum  price  was  raised  and  green  fruit 
came  to  market.  I’eople  were  urged  to 
buy  this  fruit  and  can  it — using  in  place 
of  sugar  saccharin,  a  chemical  sweet. 
Most  housewives  refused,  and  rather  than 
lose  the  crop  the  government  confiscated 
all  the  early  apples  and  plums,  furnished 
the  sugar,  and  put  them  into  jams.  An 
American  fruit  grower  may  imagine 
something  of  what  war  means  when  he 
thinks  of  himself  driven  at  the  point  of  a 
bayonet  to  pick  his  own  fruit  and  turn 
it  tiver  to  the  public  at  a  government- 
made  price.  Government  food  control  in 


Germany  brooks  no  delay  or  fooling.  You 
sell  your  croj)  at  the  public  price  or  it 
is  contisicated.  Thus  far,  apparently, 
these  public  prices  have  ruled  high,  and 
the  farmers  are  well  cared  for,  since,  as 
we  shall  see,  Germany  has  abolished  the 
middleman  and  established  a  state  dicta¬ 
tion  of  food  prices. 

Eggs  have  become  scarce  in  Germany. 
Last  year  the  food  controller  prohibited 
the  use  of  eggs  in  making  cakes,  and  a  j 
price  of  seven  cents  apiece  was  made,  | 
No  eggs  were  to  be  used  for  breakfast.  ' 
Last  Summer  only  two  eggs  per  week  i 
were  allotted  to  each  person  in  the  cities  i 
and  last  Fall  confiscation  was  resorted  to  i 
in  order  to  secure  eggs  for  invalids  and 
children.  As  for  poultry,  its  use  seems 
to  have  been  restricted  to  the  well-to-do  i 
clas.ses.  Its  scarcity  does  not  apparently  j 
affect  the  poorer  classes.  In  France 
everyone  seems  to  eat  poultry,  but  in 
Germany  the  hen  does  not  seem  to  be  as  i 
popular  or  useful.  There  has  been,  it 
seems,  a  large  increase  in  geese  which, 
through  their  grazing  habits  and  their 
fat  production,  are  regarded  next  to  the 
pig  as  important  farm  helpers.  One  en¬ 
thusiastic  writer  says  the  geese  have 
saved  Germany  as  surety  as  they  once 
saved  Rome. 

The  government  has  stepped  right  in 
with  a  heavy  hand  to  control  prices,  pre¬ 
vent  wastes  and  regulate  distribution. 
It  has  not  hesitated  for  a  moment  to 
confiscate  any  food  which  is  needed  for 
public  consumption,  and  s])eculation  in 
food  or  private  storage  for  higher  prices 
have  been  absolutely  broken  up.  The 
German  middleman  seems  to  have  been 
wiped  out,  and  all  surplus  retailers  re¬ 
moved.  Let  us  see  next  week  bow  this 
was  done,  and  the  good  and  evil  features 
of  it.  n.  w.  c. 


Substitute  for  Self-boiled  Lime-Sulphur 

We  have  had  a  number  of  questions 
about  the  use  of  hydr.att'd  lime  and  sul¬ 
phur  as  a  substitute  for  self-boiled.  The 
latter  means  a  lime-sulphur  combination 
produced  by  the  heat  of  lime  slaking. 
The  New  .Tersey  Experiment  Station  gives 
the  following  advice : 

This  material  ma  b^  u.scd  in  any  of 
the  spray  schedules  where  self-boiled 
lime-sulpiiur  appears :  S  pounds  of  sul¬ 
phur  (fine  flour  or  flowers')  ;  4  pounds  of 
hydrated  lime;  1%  ounces  of  ground 
giue  dissolved  in  three  gallons  of  water. 
Dilute  with  water  to  .50  gallons.  Mix 
sulphur  and  lime  together  thoroughly  in 
dry  form  before  adding  the  glue  solution. 

Preparation  of  the  Glue  Solution. — 
For  every  eight  pounds  of  dry  sulphur 
used,  three  gallons  of  glue  solution  con¬ 
taining  one-half  ounce  of  fine  glue  to  the 
gallon  should  be  prepared.  Weigh  out 
the  recpiired  amount  of  ground  glue.  Add 
a  small  quantity  of  hot  water  and  stir 
well,  and  the  glue  will  usually  dissolve 
quite  readily.  It  is  well,  however,  to 
soak  the  glue  in  water  several  hours  in 
advance  of  the  time  when  it  is  desired  to 
dissolve  and  dilute  it.  and  thus  avoid  any 
chance  of  delay.  The  glue  solution  may 
ferment  if  kept  at  a  warm  temperature 
for  too  long  a  period. 

Process  of  Mixing. — Place  the  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  and  sifted  lime  and  sulphur 
in  a  barrel  or  other  container  which  will 
hold  water ;  then  add  the  glue  solution 
.slowly,  stirring  the  mixture  so  that  the 
grains  of  sulphur  and  lime  will  become 
thoroughly  coated  with  the  solution. 
.\fter  the  glue  solution  has  been  well 
stirred  into  the  sulphur  and  lime,  add 
water  slowly,  stirring  the  mixture  con- 
stantl.v  until  a  thin  solution  has  been  ob- 
taiiK'd  which  will  pass  readily  through  a 
strainer  into  a  spray  barrel  or  tank. 

Do  not  add  any  water  until  the  entire 
amount  of  glue  solution  specified  has  been 
used,  and  the  sulphur-lime  mixture  has 
been  thoroughly  moistened,  otherwise,  the 
grains  of  sulphur  and  lime  will  not  go 
into  suspension  readily,  forming  lumps 
which  may  clog  strainers  and  nozzles. 


Corrosive  Sublimate  and  Potatoes 

Several  readers  ask  why  the  scientific 
bulletins  advi.se  corrosive  sublimate  for 
treating  seed  i)otatoes  when  the  formalin 
solution  is  simpler  and  effective  for  scab. 
Mr.  R.  ,1.  Haskell  of  Cornell  sends  us 
this  explanation  : 

Experiments  at  Geneva  and  other  sta¬ 
tions  have  shown  that  it  was  effective 
against  the  disease  Rhizoctonia,  whereas 
formaldehyde  treatment  was  not  entirely 
so.  During  the  last  few  years’  observa¬ 
tions  about  the  State  have  shown  that 
Rhizoctonia  is  very  common,  and  the  dis¬ 
ease  yearly  causes  our  farmers  a  great 
deal  of  loss.  They  are  all  familiar  with 
the  poor  come-up,  uneven  stand,  missing 
and  weak  hills,  and  the  large  tops  which 
bear  nothing  but  small  unmarketable  po¬ 
tatoes.  If  formaldehyde  was  effective 
against  this  we  would  certainly  recoin- 
inend  its  use,  but  as  it  is  not  and  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  such  a  serious  one  we  are  in  favor 
of  the  corrosive  sublimate. 


Mr.  Farmer: 

YOU  should  know  that  your  stock  needs  pro¬ 
tection  against  disease  just  as  surely  as  your- 
family  does.  Maybe  your  horses,  cows,  sheep, 
hogs,  chickens,  etc.,  are  not  sickly,  but  are  they 
thriving  all  they  should  ? 

Sprinkle  daily  about  your  stable,  sheds,  pens, 
hennery,  etc.. 


Kill  the  disease  germs  before  they  kill  your  stock.  The  dangerous 
stock  diseases  are  germ  diseases. 

Acme  Chlorinated  Lime  is  one  of  the  most  effective  and  economical 
disinfectants  known.  It  is  many  times  stronger  than  carbolic  acid  or 
other  known  disinfectants. 
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More  Power — 
Cheaper  Operation 

install 

McQUAY-NORRIS 


■1 
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PISTON  RINGS 


Always  gas  and  oil-tight — 
Strong,  long-wearing 


Get  the  Genuine.  All  garage  and  repair 
men  can  give  you  immediate  service  on 
them.  If  you  have  any  difficulty  getting 
them,  write  us.  We’ll  see  you  are  supplied. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet 

•'To  Have  and  to  Hold  Power/'  You  need  it, 

McQuay-Norria  Manufacturing  Co, 
2878  Locust  Street,  St,  Louis,  Mo. 


Unbeatable  Exterminator  of  Rats,  Mice  &  Bugs 


Used  the  World  Over.  Used  by  U.  S.  Government 
U  taiii’t  Fail— It’s  All  Extorminatoi- 
Stop  Fattening  Rats,  Mice  &  Bugs  ! 

On  .voiir  food  or  on  t'litoli  Penny  ready-to-nso 
HU  bHt  I  til  tee — whose  bulk  is  Inert  Hour  and  grease 

Why  Trap  Rats  &  Mice,  One  By  One, 
irhile  Those  I'licauaht  rapidly  i iicrease  I !  f 
END  THEM  ALL  TO-NIGHT  WITH  a  SiTic  box  of  ROUGH  ON  RATS 
Tlia  Urcufridz.d  Stiindnrd  For  llidf  ii  llviitiiry 
,tl  llruK  Sc  Country  Stores 


^ ^^^styles  and  sizes 
for  every  purpose. 
^  Catalog:  free. 

COLLINS  PLOW  COMPANY 
2044  Hampshiro  St..  Quincy,  III, 


HAY 

PRESS 


Send  50  cents  In 
stamps  for  sampi# 
and  catalog. 


lY  COCK  COVERS 


Special  prices  until  present  stock 
of  raw  material  is  exhausted.  40" 
X  42"  8oz.  duck  caps  at  $37  per 
100%vithoutropes;$38  with  ropes. 
Other  sizes  and  stack  covers  at 
correspondingly  low  prices. 
Makers  of  famous  Kant 
Come  Off  Cow  Blankets, 

Dept.  86 


Fond  da  Lac  Aivaiog  &  Tent  Co.  Fonlfd'u  Lac.  wis. 


HAY  CAPS 

Stack,  wagon  and  implement  covers: 
waterproof  or  plain  canvas.  Plant  bed 
cloth,  touts,  etc.  Circulars,  samples. 

HENRY  DERBY 

453  Y  St.  Paul’s  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


WELL  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  432  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


FfKf  cam 

^r*de  “e'U  0,a  y  s  P*i  Of 

Kills  Rats  and  Mice  Harmless  to  Humans 

No  Odors  SEED.  HARDWARE,  DRUG.  GENERAL  STORES 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Canada’s  Liberal  Offer  of 
Wheat  Land  to  Settlers 

is  open  to  you — to  every  farmer  or  farmer's 
son  who  is  anxious  to  establish  for  himself  a 
happy  home  and  prosperity.  Canada’s  hearty 
invitation  this  year  is  more  attractive  than 
ever.  Wheat  is  much  higher  but  her  fertile 
farm  land  just  as  cheap, and  in  the  provinces 
of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 
160  Acre  Hometteads  Are  Actually  Free  to  Settlers 
and  Other  Land  Sold  at  from  $15  to  $20  Per  Acre 
The  great  demand  for  Canadian  Wheat  will 
keep  up  the  price.  Where  a  farmer  can  get 
over  $2  for  wheat  and  raise  20  to  45  bushels  to 
the  acre  he  is  bound  to  make  money — that’s 
what  you  can  expect  in  Western  Canada.  Won¬ 
derful  yields  also  of  Oats.  Barley  and  Flax. 
Mixed  Farming  in  Western  Canada  is  fully  as 
profitable  an  industry  as  grain  raising. 

Tbe  excellent  grasses,  full  of  nutrition,  are  tbo  only  food 
retpi  lied  either  for  beef  or  dairy  puriHisos.  Good  scbools, 
churcbes,  luarkuts  convenient,  climate  excellent.  There 
is  now  an  unusual  demand  for  farm  laboreisto  replace 
the  many  young  men  who  have  volunteered  for  service 
in  the  war.  Write  for  literature  and  particulars  as  to 
reduced  railway  rates  to  Supt.  of  Immigration,  Ottawa, 
Can.,  or  to 


o. 


RUTLEDGE 


SOI  E.  Geneace  Street 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Canadian  Gov't  AkL 


T'i. 
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June  0, 


Tjhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Notes  from  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets 

204  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City 


May  31,  1917, 

Egos. — Fancy  State  and  nearby  hen¬ 
nery  whites,  30c  to  lOc ;  State  and  nearby 
gathered  whites,  3Si/^c  to  ,39c,  fancy 
State  and  nearby  henneiy  brown-s  39c  to 
40c;  State  and  nearby  hennery  brown 
and  mixed  gathered,  .3Se;  duck  eggs,  40c 
to  42c.  He  very  careful  to  rhip  only 
fresh  eggs.  From  now  on  it  i"  advisable 
to  candle  your  eggs  before  shipping. 

BrTTKK. — Firm.  Fancy  Western 
creamery  butter.  42c:  extras.  40yjc  to 
41c;  firsts,  .OO^/^c  t^'  40c;  best  Eastern 
dairy,  in  tubs,  40e;  in  prints,  40e  to  43c; 
in  mixed  packages,  .3(k?  to  40c. 

Cheese. — The  decline  on  Canadian 
markets  aiTecte<l  jjrices  here.  Old  cliecse, 
Xew’  York  State  large  white  and  (•<il<tr<‘d, 
23%c  to  24%c:  new  State  large  white 
and  colored,  23C,o  to  24e. 

Live  I’ori.TKY. — Fowls,  22c  to  24e 
Old  roosters.  17c.  T.ive  rabbits  wanted, 
23c  to  'Jiic  per  jiound  ;  Leghorn  broilers, 
one  ))Ound  and  under.  34c  to  3(»c;  IVi 
pounds  and  up.  .3tic  to  40c;  colored  broil¬ 
ers,  43c  to  45c;  ducks.  18c. 

T  )RESSEn  I'oi  i.TRY. — Fowls,  20c  to  25c ; 
old  rooster.s,  18c,  Tvoug  Island  Si)i’ing 
duckling.?,  24c;  squabs,  $1.50  to  .$5.50 
dozen. 

Live  Caeves. — Lower.  Fancy,  13%c 
to  141/^c;  good  to  )>rime,  1.3e  to  13i/^c; 
common,  li%e  to  12c;  buttermilks,  8Jy4c 
fo  9c;  yearling.?,  7c  to  8c. 

Dressed  C.\e\te:s  and  Lambs. — Fancy 
white-meated  calves.  21c  to  21%c;  good 
to  prime.  18^/^c  to  21e;  common,  lOc  to 
17c;  dressed  hothouse  lambs  steady,  $7 
to  $10  each. 

Ln’E  Lambs  and  Dressed  Pork. — 
Live  clip  lambs  higher,  $10  to  $10..50  per 
cwt. ;  live  Spring  lambs,  $18  to  ,$20  per 
cwt.  Country  dressed  pork  in  light  supply 
and  firm,  10c  to  20c. 

Appi.es. — Fancy  apple.?  wanted.  l\Iar- 
ket  firm.  Fancy  Daldwing,  $0.25 ;  Rald- 
\\ins,  $4  to  $5.25 :  Ben  Davis.  ,$3  to  $4 ; 
Spys,  .$4  to  $7 ;  Kings,  .$3  to  $5. 

Strawberries. — Delaware  and  Mary¬ 
land,  quart.  8c  to  14c  Norfolk  Excel¬ 
sior,  Oc  to  9c ;  North  Carolina,  5c  to  10c ; 
Virginia,  5e  to  9c. 

A’egetabi-es. — State  and  Maine  pota¬ 
toes.  .$9.50  to  $10..50  per  105-lb.  bag; 
Southern  and  Bermuda  potatoes  lower, 
.$10..50  to  $11.50  per  barrel;  Long  I.sland, 
baiTel.  $10  to  .$10..50.  Onions — 'Fexas, 
crate,  $1.05  to  .$2:  Bermuda,  crate,  $1.70 
to  $1.75,  Califoimia  yellow%  100-lb.  bag, 
.$3  to  $4.  Asparof/us — $1.75  to  $3..50  per 
dozen.  liliuharh — $1  to  $1.50  per  huu- 
di-ed  bunches. 

Beans. — Market  firm  and  unchanged. 
Marrow.  KKj  lbs.,  $10  to  $17 ;  pea,  $15  to 
$10:  jed  kidney,  $14;  w’hite  kidney,  $15 
to  .$1.5.75. 


a  curious  cons])iracy  is  which  some  of 
the  old  llatfield-MiCoy  feudists  figured, 
the  purjiose  of  which  was  to  offer  armed 
resistance  to  the  work  of  the  registration 
officers.  The  ringleader.?  of  this  attempt 
were  arrested  and  are  now  in  jail. 

In  view  of  the  many  anti-consci’iption 
and  anti-registration  movements  which 
have  been  stai'ted  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  and  which  in  some  localities  have 
reacheil  a  serious  jioint  the  flovernment 
officials  have  revised  to  a  large  extent 
the  rules  governing  their  attitude  toward 
this  character  of  agitation,  and  the 
mar.shals.^  sheriffs  and  local  authorities 
have  received  enlarged  powders.  A  year's 
imprisonment  will  be  the  punishment  for 
every  man  apprehended  who  should  have 
registered  and  did  not,  and  a  greater  pen¬ 
alty  will  be  the  fate  of  those  who  have 
taken  part  in  the  propaganda  against 
registration  and  conscription. 

The  lo,?s  of  the  American  schooner  M. 
E.  Eldridge  of  Dennis.  Mass.,  and  the 
<lealh  of  her  captain,  George  Delbat.  and 
one  member  of  her  crew  who  perished 
from  exposure  and  starvation,  became 
known  May  .30,  when  eight  survivors  of 
the  Eldridge  were  brought  into  Havana 
by  a  British  schooner.  The  Eldridge 
sprang  a  leak  and  sank  in  a  hurricane 
encountered  when  three  days  out  fiom 
3'ampa.  3’he  rescued  men  were  iticked 
up  after  drifting  for  IS  days  in  a  small 
boat  without  water  and  with  only  a  few 
canned  peaches  for  food.  The  sailors 
declared  they  caught  a  shark  with  rope? 
and  drank  its  blood  to  sustain  life. 

PAUM  AND  GABDEN.— A  proposal 
that  the  T'^nited  States  permit  the  im¬ 
portation  of  Chinese  coolie  labor  for  the 
period  of  the  war  has  been  laid  before 
the  Council  of  National  Defence  by  the 
('hinese  Con.solidated  Benevolent  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  San  Francisco,  w’hich  is  pop¬ 
ularly  known  as  the  “Chinese  8ix  Com¬ 
panies.”  Apparently  the  attitude  of  the 
Government  is  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  .suggestion  unless  it  is  backed  up  by 
a  popular  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
people  living  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where 
it  is  proposed  to  use  the  Chinese  l.abor  on 
the  farms  as  a  means  of  increasing  the 
food  products  of  that  section  and  releas¬ 
ing  young  Amei’icans  for  other  .service. 
Eighty-eight  cori)orations  and  individ¬ 
uals  were  indicted  by  the  Federal  Grand 
Jury  at  Boston,  May  24,  for  conspiring 
to_  monopolize  interstate  commerce  In 
onions.  The  indictments,  which  were 
returned  as  a  result  of  a  nationwide  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  cost  of  food  conducted  last 
MTinter  by  United  States  Attorney 
George  W.  Anderson,  of  Boston,  allege 
that  the  defendants  divided  up  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  country  between  them  for  the 
purpose  of  eliminating  competition,  that 
maximum  prices  were  fixed  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  onions  and  that  the  supply  was 
hoarded  in  ordei-  to  increase  prices.  Mr. 
Anderson  estimated  that  the  annual  crop 
of  onions  amounted  to  200,000,000 
pounds,  three-fourths  of  which  he  said 
was  alleged  to  have  been  controlled  by 
the  defendants. 

Profes.sor  C.  B.  Sayre,  in  charge  of  the 
floi'iculiura]  woidc  at  Purdue  University, 


LaFayette.  Ind..  has  been  assigned  to 
Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.,  as  first 
lieutenant  of  field  artillery. 

Arthur  S.  Ilhodes,  formerly  assi.stant 
in  forest  botany  at  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Forestry,  Syracuse,  hr/-  been 
apj)ointed  assistant  forest  pathologist  in 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Plan':  In¬ 
dustry,  Washington,  D'.  C. 

Agricultural  and  live  stock  interests, 
prote.sting.  May  28,  to  th  Interstate 
Commerce  Commis.sion  against.  '.>/  rail¬ 
roads’  ]u-oposal  for  ;  1,5  per  cent,  general 
inci-ease  in  freight  rates  declared  that 
such  a  revi.sion  not  only  woul'  burden 
food  producers  unjustly,  but  would  han¬ 
dicap  seriously  the  whole  food  proiluc- 
tion  campaign  initiated  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  a  war  measui-e.  Itepresenta- 
tives  of  the  American  National  Live 
Stock  _  .\s.?ociation  and  of  the  National 
Council  of  the  I'kirmer.s’  Cooperative  -As¬ 
sociation  submitted  evidence  calculated 
to  show  that  stock  rai.sers  and  farmers 
are  bearing  unu.sually  heavy  exj)enses 
and  could  not  make  a  .supporting  profit 
if  a  freight  incre.-ise  were  added.  Speak¬ 
ing  for  the  live  stock  association,  T, 
W.  Tomlinson  told  the  commission  that 
Western  cattle  jtroducers  would  have  to 
get_2.5  per  cent,  more  than  last  year  for 
their  product,  even  under  i>resent  condi¬ 
tions,  to  make  a  living.  Both  Mr.  3'om- : 
linsftn  and  Clifford  Thorne,  who  ap-  ' 
peared  for  the  farmei-s’  association, 
l)ointed  out  how  the  price  of  everything 
cnt(“ring  into  grain  and  meat  production 
had  increased.  The  3Iiddle  Western  far¬ 
mer.?.  said  Mr.  Thorne,  who  would  have 
to  pay  much  of  the  proi)osed  rate  in- 
crea.se,  now  have  an  average  yearly  in¬ 
come  of  only  about  .$480.  Mr.  'riiorne 
and  other  shippers’  representatives 
urged  that  rates  be  readjustetl  rather 
than  increased  by  a  flat  15  per  cent. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

-American  Seed  Trade  -Association,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.,  .Tune  l!)  to  21. 

-American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
forty-second  annual  meeting,  I’hiladel- 
phia.  Pa.,  .Tune  27-29. 

.Society  of  American  Florists  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Horticulturists,  New  York  City, 
August  21-2.3. 

.Solebury  Farmer.?’  Exhibit,  Solebury 
Deer  Park,  Solebury,  Pa.,  Sept.  7-8. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
September  10-15. 

Agricultural-  Society  of  Queens-Nassaii 
Counties  seventy-.sixth  annual  exhibition 
Mineola,  N.  Y..  ,Sept.  25-29. 

Eastern  States  Exposition,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Oct.  12-20. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

June  8-9. — Purebred  Live  Stock  Sale.9 
Co.,  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  Tllolsteins. 

,7une  14. — ^^New  England  Ayrshire 

Club,  Springfield,  Mass, 

-August  7-8. — Purebred  Live  Stock 

Sali's  Co.,  Bratthdioro,  A’t.,  Holsteins. 

Oct.  2-.3. — I’urebred  I-ive  Stock  Sales 
Co.,  Brattleboro,  A't.,  Holstein.?. 
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Make  the  Most 
of  Your  Time 

SAVING  TIME  Is  like  saving  money 
when  you  are  threshing.  You  can-  M 
not  afford  to  have  all  hands  sitting 
idle  waiting  for  your  repairs.  Insist 
upon  having  a  thresher  that  will  save 
your  grain  and  keep  steadily  at  work 
until  the  job  is  done.  Hire  or  buy  a 

Red!  River  ^4 
Special  P 

It  Saves  the  Farmer’s 

Thresh  Bill  W 

It  Is  guaranteed  to  be  capable  of  doing  ^ 
more  and  better  work  than  any  other  " 
machine  made  of  like  size  and  proper- 
tions,  working  under  the  same  condi-  ■ 
tions  and  on  the  same  job.  It  can  be  ^ 
crowded  to  the  limit  and  still  keeps 
saving  the  grain.  Unlike  other  thresh¬ 
ers,  it  beats  out  the  grain. 

Tractor  owners  find  an  Ideal  threshing 
outfit  in  our  Junior,  the  small  thresher 
with  high  efficiency.  Same  famous 
features  as  Red  River  Special.  Makes 
home  threshing  pay.  Writa 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co. 

In  Continuous  Business  Since  X848 

Builders  Exclusively  of  Red  River  Special 
Threshers,  Wind  Stackers,  Feeders,  Steam 
Traction  Engines  and  Oil -Gas  Tractors 

Battle  Creek  Michigan  - 
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HARRIS  STANCHIONS 


insure  increased  profits  from  your  herd.  They 
make  cows  comfortable,  are  easily  and  econom¬ 
ically  installed.  Made  of  steel,  wood-lined, 
they  will  give  life-long  satisfaction  and  service. 
p'lJp'p*  Illustrated  Catalog  ^ 
*  .  describes  the  Harris  Line  of  Tabor 

saving  bam  equipment.  Please  write  for  it  today. 

The  Harris  Mfg.  Co.  50  Main  St.  Salem.  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  §4 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Honey  and  Maple  Syritp  and  Mapi.e 
SutiAR. — No.  Clover  comb  honey, 

1)01111(1,  14e  to  15c:  lower  grade?,  13e  to 
14c;  maple  syrup,  $1.10  to  $1.25  gallon. 
Miiple  sugar,  14e  to  15c  per  iiound.  If 
imijile  sugar  or  .?yrup  is  scorched  or 
burned  in  the  making,  it  will  sell  lower. 

Hides. — Do  not  ship  your  hide?  to  this 
department.  We  have  discontinued  the 
sale  of  them  and  advise  selling  them  to 
your  local  buyer. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOA^ESTIC. — A  series  of  tornadoes, 
May  2.5,  20,  and  27,  caused  great  de¬ 
struction  and  lo.ss  of  life  in  Kansas,  Illi¬ 
nois.  Tennessee,  and  other  State.?.  May 
25,  30  persons  were  killed  and  many  hurt 
at  -Aud.ale,  near  Wichita,  Kan.  Hail 
followed  the  tornado,  and  crops  are  re¬ 
ported  badly  damaged.  May  20  more 
than  1(K>  i)er.?ons  were  killecl  by  torna¬ 
does  in  Central  Illinois  and  Indiana,  and 
May  27  another  tornado  which  struck 
'South  Dyer.sburg.  Tenn.,  and  surround¬ 
ing  districts  in  Byer  County,  killed  15 
and  (leva.?tated  property.  The  .same  day 
tornadoes  killed  three  and  injured  other.? 
at  Dublin,  Ky.,  cau.sed  several  fatalities 
and  much  property  lo.ss  near  Murphy.?- 
boro,  Ill.,  and  killed  nine  persons  near 
Blytbeville.  -Ark.  In  Illinois  and  Central 
Indiana  there  was  heavy  lo.?.?  of  life. 
Revised  figures  that  include  Illinois,  In¬ 
diana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Alabama,  and  Kansas  give  a  total 
of  294  (lead  an<l  1794  injured. 

There  were  three  explosions,  May  28, 
in  the  hold  of  the  -American  steamer 
Lackawanna,  while  its  cargo  of  coal  was 
being  unloaded  at  a  dock  in  the  harbor 
at  Havana,  Cuba.  Two  Cuban  workmen 
and  one  Spanish  workman  were  injured, 
the  Cubans  seriou.?ly. 

Peace  riots  in  Cleveland  and  Chicago, 
May  28,  resulted  from  agitation  against 
the  selective  draft  law.  There  was  simi¬ 
lar  (lisorder  in  Seattle  and  parts  of  the 
South.  Eleven  arrests  have  been  made 
an(l  nine  indictments  have  been  returned 
by  Federal  grand  juries  as  a  result  of 
organized  attempts  to  hinder  registration. 
Two  of  the  arrests  were  made  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  nine  in  Texas,  according  to  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  authorities,  May  28. 
The  arrests  in  Virginia  brought  to  light 


Perform  The  Most  Im¬ 
portant  Function  In  a  Car 

No  matter  how  fine  aiuj  costly  your  car  is,  it  is 
unable  to  budge  an  inch  until  the  spark  plugs 
give  it  the  life  that  sends  it  into  action,, 

Unerringly  and  with  mighty  vigor,  Champion 
Spark  Plugs  explode  the  gas  mixture  in  the  cyl¬ 
inders — forcing  down  the  piston — turning  the 
crankshaft — delivering  the  propelling  power  back 
to  turn  the  rear  wheels. 


Champion  Reg^ular 
Price  $1.00 


Four  out  of  every  five  cars  leave  their  factories 
equipped  with  Champion  Spark  Plugs. 


Avoid  substitution  by  looking  for  the  name 
“Champion”  on  the  porcelain  of  every  plug  you 
buy.  You  can  get  Champion  Spark  Plugs  every¬ 
where — especially  designed  for  your  make  of  car, 
tractor,  motorcycle  and  stationary  engine. 


Champion  Spark  Plu^g  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Culture  of  Head  Lettuce 

In  developing?  a  backyai:^  garden  for 
table  vegetables  I  have  repeatedly  tried 
to  X’aise  lettuce  to  the  condition  I  find  in 
the  market  stands  and  stores,  but  with 
success  only  in  its  first  stage.  I  can  de¬ 
posit  the  seed  and  obtain  a  very  promis¬ 
ing  plant,  but  after  transplanting  they 
invariably  “run  to  seed.”  I  have  ob¬ 
tained  large,  luscious  leave.s,  but  my  de¬ 
sire  to  procure  a  “head”  has  never  been 
gratified.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  the  soil, 
but  some  technical  knowledge.  Could  you 
supply  me  with  this  desired  information? 

Orange,  N.  J.  \v.  II.  M. 

You  probably  have  been  .sowing  varie¬ 
ties  that  do  not  make  compact  heads,  of 
which  there  are  several.  The  non-head¬ 
ing  sorts  are  very  extensively  grown  for 
Summer  use ;  they  are  also  forced  in  the 
greenhouse  quite  extensively  in  Winter. 
In  appearance  the  matured  i)lants  are  ^ 
very  attractive,  and  most  of  the  sorts  are ! 
of  excellent  qua^t-jr,  being  cris]).  tender 
and  sweet.  There  is  no  reason  why  head 
sorts  should  not  produce  good  heads  for 
you,  provided  your  ground  is  rich,  and 
good  cultivation  be  given  them.  I.ettuce, 
like  most  vegetables,  enjoy  frequent  tick¬ 
ling  about  their  roots,  and  quickly  re¬ 
spond  to  such  treatment.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  get  seed  of  some  well- 
known  head  sort,  such  as  May  King.  New 
York  or  Big  Boston,  or  better  still,  get 
.seed  of  all  three,  select  a  piece  of  ground 
that  has  been  well  enriched  with  old 
rotted  manure,  spade  it  deeply,  and  i-ake 
it  fine,  so  as  to  make  a  good  seed  bed, 
then  .sow  a  short  row  or  two  of  each  sort 
where  they  are  to  stand,  sowing  the  seed 
quite  thinly,  covering  them  about  one- 
eighth  inch  deep.  When  the  small  plants 
have  made  their  second  pair  of  true 
leaves,  thin  them  so  that  the  May  King 
will  stand  five  to  six  inches  apart,  the 
New  York  eight  to  10  inches  apart,  and 
the  Big  Boston  eight  inches  apart  in  the 
row.  Tx)osen  the  soil  around  ami  be¬ 
tween  the  plants  left,  and  cultivate  every 
week  until  they  have  nearly  matured. 
The  plants  removed  from  the  rows  in  the 
process  of  thinning  may  be  transplanted 
in  another  place,  and  will  come  on  some¬ 
what  later  than  those  left  undisturbed  in 
the  .seed  rows.  K. 


Quantity  of  Potato  Seed 

Would  you  advise  me  whether  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  better  to  i>ut  two  pieces  of  .seed 
potatoes  in  the  hill  or  only  one  piece, 
when  the  crop  is  planted  in  hills  three 
feet  apart  both  ways?  J.  B. 

One  fair-sized  piece  with  two  go<»d  eyes 
is  better  than  two  pieces.  With  too 
much  seed  there  will  be  many  vines,  and 
a  large  number  of  small  potatoes.  One 
good,  strong  plant  is  better  than  several 
plants  crowded  into  one  hill. 


Transplanting  Alfalfa 

i  have  been  interested  in  the  subject  of 
transplanting  Alfalfa,  not  because  I  am 
in  the  busines.s,  but  from  an  experiment 
which  I  had  with  it  in  a  small  way. 
Three  years  ago  I  had  sent  me  by  a  seed 
dealer,  together  with  other  packets  of 
samples,  a  packet  of  Alfalfa  seed.  Along 
in  August,  after  the  sweet  corn  had  ma¬ 
tured,  I  i)ulled  up  a  few  hills  of  the 
stalks,  leveled  the  ground  and  drilled  in  a 
coui)!e  of  short  rows  of  the  Alfalfa  seed. 
It  came  up  well.  September  and  October 
W('re  almost  rainless,  but  the  plants 
reached  a  growth  of  15  or  18  inches.  The 
following  Spring,  when  about  to  plow  the 
garden,  it  being  in  the  way,  I  took  up 
<iuite  a  few  plants  and  transplanted  them 
in  an  out-of-the-way  plac*e,  wondering 
what  they  would  do.  Kvery  plant  grew, 
some  of  them  reaching  a  height  of  four 
feet.  The  next  Spring  all  was  i)lowed  un¬ 
der.  but  one  plant  pei’sisted  in  coming  up 
again.  I  let  it  grow  and  was  surprised  to 
.see  it  send  up  more  than  one  hundred 
culms,  many  of  them  reaching  feet. 
One  day  I  laid  them  down,  forming  a 
circle  measuring  seven  feet  in  diameter, 
and  called  one  of  my  neighbors,  who  had 
grown  Alfalfa,  to  see  it.  lie  thought  it 
simply  wonderful.  Our  land  is  a  gravel 
loam,  and  while  Alfalfa  had  never  grown 
on  or  near  where  it  grew  I  found  on  the 
roots  of  the  plants  transplanted  abiuidant 
nodules.  This  experiment  convinced  me 
that  Alfalfa  may  be  succe.ssfully  trans¬ 
planted.  J{.  F.  MACK, 

(’olumbia  Co.,  N.  Y'. 


Mice  and  Their  Enemies 

I  see  George  T.  Powell,  page  .514.  has 
had  trouble  with  mice.  I  lawks,  owls, 
crows,  skunks,  weasels,  snakes  and  cats 
are  the  natural  enemies  of  the  field  mice, 
yet  in  Pennsylvania  we  pay  a  bounty 
on  weasels,  and  I  see  some  of  the  .sjjort- 
ing  men  want  to  make  us  pay  a  license 
to  keep  a  cat.  Poor  old  tabby !  Next 
they  will  want  us  to  move  out  and  give 
them  our  farms  for  a  game  preserve,  it. 
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Fedr  Treatment 


^  ““"'ii  /ft 

lested  on  the  leeth 

of  the  Road 

GOODRICH 

BLACK  SAFETY  TREAD  TIRES 


ICTURE  to  yourself  the  ROAD  TEST 
Goodrich’s  Test  Car  Fleets  put  to  Goodrich 
Tires. 


With  light  and  heavy  cars,  the  fleets  ham¬ 
mer  Goodrich  Tires  against  sand,  rock  and  gravel 
in  every  part  of  the  country. 


The  Atlantic  Fleet,  crunching  over  the  hills  and  valleys 
of  New  York  and  New  England; 

The  Pacific  Fleet,  pounding  along  the  Western  Coast; 
The  Dixie  Fleet,  braving  the  sun  grilled  roads  of  the  Sou  th ; 
The  Lake  Fleet,  ploughing  the  sands  of  Minnesota; 

The  Prairie  Fleet,  scouring  the  region  of  Kansas  City; 
The  Mountain  Fleet,  grinding  over  the  rocky  trails  of 
Yellowstone  and  Glacier  Park; 

All  put  the  ROAD  TEST  cruelly  to  Goodrich  Tires  through 
fniilions  of  miles  of  roughing  it. 

Only  the  BEST  can  ivithsiand  such  a  TEST. 
ONLY  ihe  BEST  does. 


You  get  it,  the  TESTED  certainty  of  last¬ 
ing  service,  freedom  from  tire  trouble,  mile¬ 
age,  backed  up  by  Goodrich 
Fair  Treatment,  in  Goodrich 
Black  Safety  Treads. 


Where  You  See  This  Sign 
Goodrich  Tires  are  Stocked 


The 

B.  F.  GOODRICH  GO. 

Akron,  Ohio 

Goodrich  also  makes  the  famous 
Silvertown  Cord  Tire.s  which  won 
the  1916  Hacing  Championship 

The  Best  Tubes — Brown  and  Gray 


,u  „-A 


if' 
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JBost  xxt^tho  JLortg  Rutt'l 


Admail  Farm  CALIFORNIA  will  make  you  mors 
H  Olliail  rai  lll  money  with  less  work.  You  will  live 
longer  and  l)etter.  Delightful  climate.  Rich  soil.  Low 
prices.  ICasy  terms.  Stiro  profits.  Hospitable  neigh¬ 
bors.  Good  roads,  schools  and  churches.  Write  for 
onr  .'^anJo.'iqniii  Valley  Illustrated  folders,  free.  C.  L. 

Seagraves,  Industrial  Commissioner  A.T.S  S.  F.Ry.,1963  Ry-Exeh.,  Chicago 


HAV  CAPS  AND 
CANVAS  COVERS 

Waterproof  wagon  covers,  stack 
covers,  etc.  State  size  required. 

WILLIAM  STANLEY 
SO  Church  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


plow  anil  P*® 
^vtti^ouvfo™ 


$13500 

4.o.b. 

(Quincy 
III. 


Ford 

With 

Pull. 

ford 


PULLFORD 


' 

Easily  Attached  to  or  Removed 
from  the  Car  in  30  Minutes 

Makes  a  practical  tractor  out  of  a  Ford— or  most 
any  other  car.  Get  low  cost  power.  No  holes 
to  drill.  Attached  with  clamps  to  car  frame. 
Does  work  of  3  or  4  horses.  Pulls  plows,  harrows, 
drills,  mowers,  the  binder,  hay  loader,  road  erader.etc., 
also  your  farm  wagons  anywhere  that  3  or  4  horses 
can.  Steelwheels  with  roller  bearings.  Two  pairs  steel 
pinions,  allowing  two  speeds,  one  for  plowing  and  one 
for  hauling  wagons.  Multiplies  usefulness  of  your  car. 
Only  5135.00,  f.  o.  b.  Quincy,  Ill.  Write  tor  circular. 
PULLFORD  COMPANY,  Box  48C 

Telephone  No.  84  Walton  HelKht*.  QUINCY.  ILLINOIS 


E-B  (Newton)  Wagon 

Backed  with  65  years  of  experience.  An 
excellent  example  of  E-B  quality.  Light 
running;  drop  hounds;  seamless  skeins; 
angle  steel  grain  cleat;  spe¬ 
cial  reinforced  box  bottoms. 

One  of  the  many  articles  in 
the  E-B  line.  Look  for  E-B 
trademark.  It  is  our  pledge 
and  your  guide  to  quality. 

Emerson- Brantingham  Implement  Co.  (Inc.),  0ept9l  Roskferd.lil. 

Please  send  me  free  literature  on  articles  checked: 


Plows 
Harrows 
Culthraters 
Mowers 
Spreaders 
Dr  ills 
Planters 
HayTools 


Listers 
Gas  Engines 
Wagons 
Buggies 
Auto  Trailers 
Potato  Machinery 
Saw  Mills 
Baling  Presses 


n£-B9-  ;6  Tractor 
C-B  12-20  Tractor 
’  Big  Four  **20*'  Treeter 
Reeves  **40"  Tractor 
Engine  Plows 
Steam  Engines 
Threshers 
Corn  Shelters 


Name  __ 
Addrees  . 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


CoxTRiBrxio.NS. — What  is  your  farm 
doinp  for  the  country?  I  think  before 
this  year  is  over  we  shall  all  be  asking 
ourselves  that  question.  Of  course,  I 
know  a  lot  of  empty  or  vapor-headed  peo- 
}de  are  rushing  into  print  to  ask  it  now. 
I  would  pay  no  attention  to  them.  They 
are  long  on  advice  but  very  short  when  it 
comes  to  actual  i>erformance.  In  most  of 
the  cases  which  we  have  looked  into  these 
advisers  would  “accept”  a  good  job  under 
the  government.  To  suit  them  such  a  job 
must  be  about  .5,0(X)  miles  from  the  firing 
line,  it  must  be  well  paid  and  consist 
chiefly  in  giving  advice.  No,  the  ques¬ 
tion  must  be  i)ut  by  ourselves,  and  we 
must  answer  it  plainly.  This  war  is  go¬ 
ing  to  upset  and  destroy  many  of  our  old 
notions  and  ways  of  doing  things.  The 
most  dangerous  thing  that  can  happen  to 
you  and  me  is  to  fall  into  the  good-nat¬ 
ured,  complacent  way  of  thinking  that 
this  war  is  a  mere  little  incident  which 
will  bhiw  over  like  a  Presidential  elec¬ 
tion.  It  is  greater  than  we  think — of 
M'<u'ld-wide  influence  upon  those  who 
come  aft(‘r  us.  What  is  your  farm  doing? 
What  does  the  country  need?  That  is 
easily  answered — money,  men,  munitions 
and  mjinhood. 

Money. — It  is  now  an  old  story  how 
Germany  had  every  one  of  this  great 
quartette  in  hand  and  well  trained. 
France  and  England  had  money,  men  and 
manhood,  but  they  lacked  munitions,  and 
the  men  wei-e  untrained.  As  for  man- 


calmly.  I  do  not  criticize  or  find  fault 
with  those  who  feel  differently  about 
this,  nor  will  I  argue  with  them. 

Munitions. — The  mo.st  important  of 
these  is  food.  A  starving  man  could  do 
nothing  with  the  most  effective  rifle  ever 
made.  All  through  our  country  the  farm¬ 
ers  are  doing  their  best  to  help.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  our  farming  must  be  done  be¬ 
tween  rows  of  fruit  trees,  as  nearly  the 
Avhole  farm  is  in  orchards.  We  cannot 
plant  much  new  land,  but  we  are  taking 
better  care  of  what  we  do  plant,  and  we 
are  ahead  of  last  year  in  work  and  or¬ 
ganization.  My  idea  is  to  produce  as 
much  as  possible  of  our  own  food,  or  at 
least  the  four  great  staples — meat,  pota¬ 
toes.  bread  and  vegetables.  This  is  not 
n  wheat  country,  but  we  shall  have  more 
than  ever  of  rye,  corn  and  buckwheat, 
and  we  shall  eat  more  than  ever  before  of 
buckwheat,  and  corn  meal.  No  more  old 
hens  canned  through  Summer.  ’^Tien 
they  stop  laying  they  are  killed  and  eaten 
at  once  or  put  into  cans.  Four  or  six 
hogs  will  be  kept  in  fair-sized  runs — fed 
from  self-feeders  and  given  the  cull  apples 
and  garden  wastes.  We  have  doubled  the 
size  of  the  garden — particularly  the  space 
in  peas,  beans,  beets  and  sweet  corn,  and 
our  folks  have  laid  in  a  great  stack  of 
cans  and  jars  for  the  surplus  of  these 
four  vegetables.  Then  we  have  planted 
enough  to  provide  for  .several  families  be¬ 
sides  our  own,  and  they  may  come  in  sea¬ 
son  to  do  their  own  canning.  My  idea  is 
to  provide  first  of  all  for  the  home  f.amily 
ami  close  friends.  That  leaves  the  gen¬ 
eral  market  for  bread  and  meat  freer  to 
those  who  must  bu.v.  About  all  we  can 
contribute  to  the  country's  food  supply 
will  be  fruit  and  potatoes.  The  fruit 
looks  well  at  present.  The  potatoes  have 
been  slow  to  sprout,  but  are  now  start¬ 
ing,  and  I  think  they  will  get  through. 
Every  one  on  the  farm  i.s  bu.sy,  from  the 
smallest  child  up,  and  we  all  realize  that 
Hoi»e  Farm  must  do  its  share  in  the  war 
W’ithout  complaint  or  quarrel. 


Manhood. — The  most  important  of  all. 
This  nation  will  get  all  the  money  it 
needs.  If  hard  pressed  it  could  go  to 
the  money  kings  and  give  obligations  in 
the  way  of  special  privileges  and  laws 
which  would  tie  up  indinstry  for  years  to 
come.  Something  of  that  followed  our 
Civil  War  because  our  farmers  did  not  re¬ 
alize  what  was  going  on.  Man.v  of  them 
were  out  on  the  Western  prairies  working 
new  land,  in  debt,  and  in  trouble,  so  that 
they  could  not  make  their  influence  felt. 
The  nation  can  get  plenty  of  men  through 
conscription.  Unless  there  be  what  I  call 
manhood,  in  both  the  money  and  the  men, 
the  results  of  this  war  will  make  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  fight  it  all  over  again  within  25 
years.  Manhood  means  sacrifice  and  in¬ 
dependent  thought.  There  are  too  many 
people,  who  in  times  like  the.se  fall  in  and 
run  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  though  they 
know  well  that  off  in  the  direction  they 
are  headed  is  the  poorest  pasture  in  the 
country.  One  of  the  most  thoughtful 
books  which  this  war  has  produced  has 
this  singular  title :  “Mr.  Britling  Sees  It 
Through,’’  by  II.  G.  Wells.  It  is  a  study 
of  the  development  of  thought  in  the 
mind  of  an  Englishman  as  the  war  went 
on.  Here  was  ,a  man  who  could  not  con¬ 
sider  it  possible  that  war  could  exist  be¬ 
tween  two  great  civilized  nations,  so  that 
his  son  should  be  killed,  his  property 
wa.sted  and  all  the  ea.sy  traditions  of  his 
life  ujiset.  By  reading  such  a  book  we 
see  how  slowly  but  surely  the  under¬ 
standing  and  inner  manhoocl  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  nation  has  been  slowly  ai'oused  and 
changed  from  a  rather  arrogant  confi¬ 
dence  to  a  dogged  determination  to  make 
England  a  finer  place  for  the  living 
through  the  sacrifice  of  the  dead.  I  think, 
as  the  months  go  on,  our  farmers  will  go 
through  much  of  this  same  thought,  and 
out  of  these  troubles  and  their  sacrifices 
develop  the  manhood  neede<l  to  make 
farming  occupy  its  true  place.  You  will 
see  that  while  I  fully  realize  what  this 
war  is  coming  to.  I  believe  that  it  is  to 


offer  great  opportunity  for  the  plain  peo¬ 
ple  to  win  a  better  place  and  a  better 
chance,  h.  w.  c. 


Tax  Laws  and  the  Dog 

The  last  Ohio  Legislature  passed  a 
law  that  every  tapayer  list  his  own  i)er- 
sonal  property  for  taxation  and  return  the 
blank  to  the  county  auditor  by  the  first 
of  May  and  if  he  does  not  do  so  he  is  de¬ 
prived  of  an  exemption  of  .$100,  and  may 
be  fined  also.  There  was  kicking  at  first, 
but  it  seems  now  that  it  has  worked 
pretty  well  and  the  returns  promise  a 
larger  tax  duplicate  than  formerly.  Each 
person  must  go  to  an  officer  to  have  it 
sworn  to,  and  there  are  severe  penalties 
lirovided  for  false  statements  or  omis¬ 
sions. 

The  Legislature  also  passed  a  new  dog 
law,  which  provided  for  each  person  hav¬ 
ing  a  dog  to  apply  to  the  county  auditor 
before  the  first  of  .Tanuary  each  year  for 
a  license  and  tag  to  be  worn  on  a  collar 
and  pay  $1  for  each  male  and  .$2  for  each 
female.  Any  dog  not  we,. ring  a  collar  is 
subject  as  an  outlaw,  and  may  be  killed, 
and  other  penalties  for  dogs  wearing  col¬ 
lars  that  are  away  from  home  or  their 
mtisters.  u.  T.  cox. 


A  Tomato  Bulletin 

This  is  evidently  going  to  be  a  great 
year  for  tomato  growing.  Stocks  of 
c.anned  goods  are  short,  prices  will  be 
high  and  there  is  also  likely  to  be  quite 
a  he.avy  demand  for  the  fre.sh  fruit. 
Therefore,  many  farmers  and  gardeners 
are  looking  about  for  information  on  the 
subject.  The  Indiana  Experiment  St.a- 
tion  has  is.sued  a  very  good  bulletin  on 
the  subject  of  tomato  growing,  and  es¬ 
pecially  regarding  the  crop  intended  for 
canning  in  particulai’.  This  is  Circular 
59,  from  the  Experiment  Station  at  I.a 
Fayette,  and  we  think  it  will  pay  our 
tomato  growing  friends  to  secure  this 
bulletin  and  make  a  study  of  it. 


hood.  France  knew  what  to  e.xpect  and 
was  partly  ready.  Englishmen  could  not 
possibly  bring  themselves  to  believe  that 
wjir  was  possible.  Our  people  are  now 
in  just  the  same  .state  of  mind.  The 
country  must  have  money  with  which  to 
fit  itself  for  battle.  In  our  Civil  "War 
and  in  the  Spanish  War  money  w:is 
smiandered  like  water,  and  much  of  it 
was  stolen  by  contractors.  I  think  this 
war  will  be  conducted  on  a  closer  and 
more  business-like  plan,  but  there  must 
be  money.  Will  your  farm  lend  any 
money  to  the  nation?  At  Hope  Farm  we 
shall  put  part  of  our  savings  into  the 
Liberty  bonds.  No.  I  do  not  join  those 
who  are  yelling  and  urging  this  invest¬ 
ment.  I  would  not  advise  anyone  to  put 
needed  working  capital  into  these  bonds. 
They  are  for  the  future.  If  anyone  has 
a  little  money  which  he  intends,  anyway, 
to  leave  to  his  heirs,  he  would  naturally 
tie  it  up  in  some  sound  security.  Some 
of  that  money  might  well  go  into  these 
bonds.  I  think  this  w^ar  is  to  be  of  sjich 
a  character  that  both  the  investment  and 
part  of  the  cost  may  well  be  passed  on 
to  those  who  are  to  follow  us.  Gne  great 
source  of  sti  ength  in  the  French  nation  is 
the  fact  that  government  securities  are 
largely  held  by  the  farmers  and  middle 
class  people.  One  great  objection  in  the 
past  to  our  national  bond  issues  is  the 
fact  that  biinks  and  rich  men  have  con¬ 
trolled  them.  I  wish  this  issue  could  be 
held  largely  by  small  investors.  We  shall 
not  put  working  capital  into  these  bonds 
nor  take  them  as  the  best  investment,  but 
put  up  part  of  what  we  think  belongs  to 
the  future  as  a  patriotic  contribution.  It 
is  true  that  the  plain  people  are  being 
bled  aiul  held  up  by  peoi)le  who  are  buy¬ 
ing  these  bonds  heavily.  Through  specu¬ 
lation  we  are  forced  to  pay  outrageous 
lirices  for  what  we  buy.  It  is  blood 
money  and  dollar  by  dollar,  drawn  from 
..the  common  peoide.  it  is  grouped  into  mil¬ 
lions  and  put  into  this  bond  issue.  Thus, 
we,  who  buy  goods  at  inflated  prices,  juit 
up  the  money  while  others  get  the  credit 
and  the  privileges  which  go  to  the  creditor 
class.  Still,  in  .spite  of  this.  I  would  put 
a  part  of  the  savings  into  the  bonds  in 
order  to  make  the  distribution  as  wide  as 
j)ossible. 

Men. — One  of  our  older  boys  has  vol¬ 
unteered  for  the  navy  and  the  other  may 
follow.  This  boy  has  seen  something  of 
army  life  on  the  INIexican  border,  and  pre¬ 
fers  the  navy.  He  would  like  to  get  busy 
at  once  in  the  mo.squito  fleet — after  the 
submarines.  This  boy  made  his  own  de¬ 
rision  without  any  advice  or  suggestion 
from  me.  He  seems  to  realize  what  this 
war  represents,  and  he  knows  that  the  only 
way  to  end  it  is  to  get  right  in  and  fight 
it  through  at  once.  We  come  of  a  fight¬ 
ing  family  on  both  sides,  and  I  think  it 
most  likely  that  if  I  were  back  at  25  I 
should  do  the  same  thing.  I  hear  from 
men  and  women  who  are  frightened  at 
the  thought  of  having  their  boys  con¬ 
scripted  or  their  girls  accepted  as 
nurses.  Some  of  these  people  seem 
ready  to  re.sort  to  anything  in  order 
to  keep  their  children  out  of  the  service. 

I  can  put  my.self  in  their  places,  but 
somehow  I  cannot  feel  that  way  about  it. 
It  seems  to  me  something  of  what  Ifin- 
coln  called  “a  solemn  joy”  to  feel  that 
your  children  are  not,  in  any  sen.se  of  the 
word,  “slackers,”  but  that  they  realize 
their  obligations  and  can  meet  them 
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KODAK 


on  the  Farm 


A  Kodak  fits  into  farm  life  from  the  pleasure  side,  from  the 
business  side  and  as  a  recorder  of  the  familiar  events  that  are  so 
full  of  interest — the  sheep  washing  and  shearing,  the  haying  and 
harvest  scenes,  threshing  time,  and  apple  picking. 

It  gives  pleasure  on  every  holiday — the  grange  and  Sunday 
school  picnics,  the  fishing  and  hunting  trips,  the  circus  and  the  fair 
— then  there  are  the  familiar  scenes  around  home;  the  children 
and  their  friends,  the  family  pets — there  is  good  fun  in  photograph¬ 
ing  them  at  the  time  and  afterward  the  pleasure  of  the  pictures 
in  the  Kodak  album. 

And  on  the  business  side  the  Kodak  helps  to  keep  the  import¬ 
ant  records  in  a  business-like  way — the  building  and  ditching,  the 
live  stock,  the  orchard,  the  crops.  Pictures  of  these  things  with  an 
autographic  record  made  on  the  film  at  the  time  of  exposure  are 
invaluable  to  the  business-like  farmer. 

It’s  all  very  simple  with  a  Kodak  and  less  expensive  than  you  think. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  free  Kodak  catalogue. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  387  State  Street,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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Asparagus  cutting  shoulrt  stop  by  the 
middle  of  June,  in  the  ^Middle  States,  and 
the  crop  should  be  heavily  fertilized  and 
cultivated  clean,  so  as  to  make  a  strong 
growth  to  furnish  strong  crowns  for  the 
next  season’s  shoots. 

Plant  a  row  or  two  of  string  beans  as 
fast  as  the  last  ones  planted  are  well  up. 
The  bush  Lima  beaus  may  still  be  plant¬ 
ed  early  in  the  mouth  and  the  Fordhook 
is  the  best.  The  early  planted  ones  of 
these  failed  here  from  wet  and  cold. 

By  the  middle  of  the  month  the  late 
blood  beets  and  carrots  of  the  Half  Long 
Danvers  may  be  planted,  and  from  South¬ 
ern  Maryland  sow  seed  of  parsnips  and 
salsify,  and  they  will  do  better  than  sown 
early  as  is  the  practice  north,  (low  peas 
should  be  sown  now  and  seldom  earlier 
except  in  the  South.  The  Black  Eye 
peas  are  a  valuable  table  vegetable. 

Cauliflowers  that  fail  to  head  by  the 
middle  of  the  montli  would  as  well  be 
cleaned  out  and  given  to  the  chickens  to 
pick.  Plant  succession  crops  of  sugar 
corn.  Stowell’s  Evergreen  is  as  good  as 
any.  The  last  of  the  month  sow  seed  of 
the  Large  White  French  or  Rock  turnip. 
This  is  a  white  turnip  of  the  rutabaga 
class,  and  is  one  of  the  very  best  though 
almost  gone  out  of  use.  The  American 
Purple-top  rutabaga  can  also  be  sown, 
though  here  we  usually  sow  these  in  July. 

The  late  crop  of  Irish  potatoes  can  be 
planted.  For  these  I  make  deep  furrows 
to  get  them  down  in  moist  soil,  cover 
lightly  at  first,  and  then  work  the  soil  to 
them  as  they  grow  till  level  and  then  cul¬ 
tivate  level  and  shallow  to  conserve 
moisture,  and  do  not  hill  up  as  we  do 
early  potatoes.  The  best  wax  bean  to 
plant  now  is  the  (kdestial.  This  bean 
simply  keeps  growing  and  making  new 
crops  of  pods. 

A  five-foot  width  of  chicken  wire  net¬ 
ting  stretched  to  st.akes  and  a  foot  above 
the  ground,  makes  a  far  better  supi)ort 
for  Lima  beans  than  poles.  The  beans 
can  be  planted  15  inches  apart,  and  will 
make  a  mass  over  the  entire  trellis,  and 
make  a  far  more  neat  appearance  in  the 
garden  than  a  lot  of  poles. 

Sow  seed  of  a  good  strain  of  Tiate  Flat 
Dutch  cabbage  to  make  heads  for  win¬ 
tering.  Plants  of  the  Copenhagen  Mar¬ 
ket  cabbage  set  now  will  make  nice  eaidy 
l'’all  cabbages. 

Lift  the  tulips,  hyacinths  and  Narcissus 
bulbs  as  soon  as  the  foliage  is  evidently 
mature,  but  not  entirely  dead.  I  trim 
top  and  roots  of  the  hyacinths,  and  put 
them  in  heaps  and  cover  with  dry  sand 
under  cover  for  a  week  or  more  to  cure 
well,  and  then  store  in  paper  sacks  with 
label  in  each.  Tulips  and  Narcissus 
bulbs  are  merely  trimmed  and  dried. 

Instead  of  following  the  practice  of 
the  florists,  who  turn  the  calla  lily  pots 
on  their  side  to  dry  off,  I  knock  them  out, 
and  plant  them  in  a  corner  of  the  garden 
and  let  them  take  chance.s  of  the  w^eather. 
Tliey  will  usually  gradually  ripen  their 
tops  in  the  hot  dry  weather  of  .Inly  and 
can  then  be  taken  up  and  cleaned  and 
k(‘pt  for  repotting  in  September. 

If  you  have  the  plants  or  can  get  them 
the  China  asters  can  follow  in  the  bulb 
beds,  the  late  tall-bi’anching  sorts  are  best 
for  this,  and  will  make  a  fine  succession 
to  those  set  out  earlier. 

The  backyard  gardeners  are  furnishing 
a  good  deal  of  fun  to  us  old  salts,  and  if 
they  gain  nothing  else  they  will  gain 
some  experience  after  wasting  a  lot  of 
seed.  The  Baltimore  Bun,  with  promi¬ 
nent  headlines,  announced  that  Dr.  (iuth, 
president  of  the  Coueher  Woman’s  (’ol- 
lege,  had  returned  from  Chicago,  after 
succeeding  in  getting  24  onion  .sets  for 
the  college  garden.  A  seedsman  reports 
that  he  sold  a  great  many  Irish  potatoes 
in  quarts  to  a  buyer.  Writing  this  the 
middle  of  May  we  note  on  the  thousands 
of  acres  here  devoted  to  cantaloupes  and 
cucumbers,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  there  is 
not  a  plant.  Some  did  succeed  in  get¬ 
ting  the  plants  up,  but  the  cold  winds 
thrashed  and  killed  them.  Right  along- 
sid''  rf  me  is  a  field  intended  for  canta- 
loi  which  has  been  replanted  three 
tunes,  and  yet  no  plants,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  my  garden.  But  I  shall  plant 
again  till  I  do  get  them,  even  if  late. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Chandler  Price 
Must  Advance 
$200  June  30 


The  price  of  the  Chandler  Six  becomes  $1595  on  the  first  day  of  July. 
The  present  model,  identically  the  same  car,  will  be  continued  after 
that  date.  UNTIL  THAT  DATE  THE  PRICE  REMAINS  $1395. 


It  Has  always  been  a  basic 
part  of  Cbandler  policy 
to  Keep  tbe  Cbandler 
price  low 

We  have  kept  it  low.  Men  considered 
the  original  Chandler  price  of  $1785 
established  four  years  ago  an  impos¬ 
sible  price.  Later  when  the  Chandler 
Company  reduced  that  price  to  $1595 
the  trade  thought  we  were  courting 
disaster.  Further  reductions  came  as 
a  positive  shock  to  the  industry.  Mean¬ 
while  the  Chandler  business  grew  to 
front-rank  proportions. 

The  Chandler  car  was  never  cheap¬ 
ened,  but,  rather,  improved  and  refined 
from  season  to  season  until  the  whole 
motor  car  purchasing  public  has  come 
to  recognize  that  the  Chandler  car  is 
a  car  of  surpassing  values. 


We  Have  sold  tbe  Cband¬ 
ler  for  bondreds  of  dol¬ 
lars  less  tban  cars  of 
similar  Quality 

Now,  however,  the  Chandler  price 
must  be  advanced. 

It  must  be  materially  advanced  to 
cover  greatly  increased  costs  which 
have  arisen  this  Spring  by  reason  of 
unprecedented  conditions  in  the  ma¬ 
terial  supply  and  labor  markets  and 
in  problems  of  transportation. 

This  is  a  condition  which  we  cannot 
control.  It  is  a  condition  which  we 
must  meet. 

At  $1595  the  Chandler  car  will  still 
be  under-priced.  By  test  of  any  con¬ 
ceivable  comparison  this  statement  is 
a  provable  fact. 

Now  you  can  buy  this  great  Six  at 
$1395  f.  o.  b.  Cleveland. 


While  the  $1395  price  holds,  the  demand  will  continue  to  greatly 
exceed  our  production,  and  we  cannot  guarantee  deliveries. 


Seven-Passenger  Touring  Car,  SI 395 
Four-Passenger  Roadster,  $1395 
F.  O.  13.  Cleveland 

Cboose  Tbe  Pact-Six  For  Your  Six 

Write  us  today  for  catalog  and  booklet  “See  How  The  Chandler  Checks  With  High-Priced 
Cars,”  and  name  of  your  nearest  Chandler  dealer. 


CHANDLER  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  Dept.KK,  Cleveland,  O. 
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■Ktl"  WRITE 
■  ■IMH  it  TODAYI 

y  Big  New  Catalog  of 
^N’T  -  SAG  Farm  Gates  will 
you  money.  Write  for 
it  NOW  — TODAY. 


Cost  lera  than  all  wood— laat  6  tiipea  aa  long 
*!  —can't  eajT,  drasr.  warp  or  twist.  Boartls 
double  bolted  (not  nailed)  betwee®  8  an^le 
'  Steel  up  riifhta.  Guaranteed  6  You  can 

'  eet  complete  Gates  or  just  too  Gate  oteeis  so 
you  can  make  your  own  Kates  and  save  inonoy* 
Write  for  Catalog.  ALVIN  V.  ROWE.  Pres, 

ROWE  MFG.  COMPANY 
2713  Adam.  St.,  Galaaburg,  III.  (m 


"'ll 

'  j  -  ' 

o*Gate  Stee/s 

■  - 

-  ,1  • 

..  , 

Be  a  perpetual  benefactor  by  feeding 
cruslied  oats  from  a 

NATIONAL 

Box  R  for  testimonials. 

EXCEL  MANUFAaURING  CO.,  Potiersvaie,  N.  J. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  tise.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FRKK  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL"  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Beady  Mixed  Faint  House  In  Amtrloa— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


With  same  feed  plua  plenty 
of  water.  Our  free  book  tells 
bow  you  can  prove  this  with¬ 
out  costing  one  cent. 

Livestock  Individual 
Drinking  Fountain  Co. 
Box  F  Lynchburg,  Virginia 


Write  tor  Book 
Today 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood  — wide 
or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
,  running  gear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
„  _  today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  COm  48  Elm  Street.  Quincy,  IIL 


Turn  bush-land  in¬ 
to  cornfield,  disk 
your  roadsides  and 
kill  the  chinchbugs.  The 


Busb  and  Bog  Plow 

_  ^oes  away  with  the  bushknife, 
^rubhoe  and  shovel — it’s  better,  \ 
quicker  and  cheaper.  The  forged 
tharp  Cutaway  disks  penetrate  deep,  cut¬ 
ting  roots,  turf  and  trash  and  pulverising 
the  soil.  Splendid  for  deep  tillage,  a 
horse  and  4  horse.  Reversible.  If  your 
dealer  has  not  the Cutaway  write 
to  us  direct.  Be  sure  to  write  us  for  our 
new  book,  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.” 

Get  your  copy  uo-iu. 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY 

Maker  of  the  original 
CL  A  RK  disk  harrows  and  plows 

9305  Main  St.,  Higganom,  Coam 
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THE  liVSISESS  FARMEIVS  PAPER 
A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Home* * 

Established  isso 


PiiMIuhrd  weekly  by  the  Raral  Publiehine  Company,  8SS  Weit  SOlh  Street,  New  lork 
Herbert  W.  Coixinowood,  President  and  Editor. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
84^  marks,  or  10J4  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 


Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates.  76  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is  backed  by  a  respon- 
Klblc  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler.  Irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  hones^ 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  or  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


IF  there  are  any  sceptics  on  the  35-cent  dollar 
proposition  left  they  should  read  what  the  Fed¬ 
eral  grand  jury  is  doing  to  the  onion  gamblers.  It 
Is  a  strong  statement.  Over  80  of  these  speculators 
have  been  indicted,  and  the  way  they  bought  the 
crop  for  a  .song  and  sold  it  for  a  chorus  is  clearly 
shown.  Here  is  part  of  the  report: 

“For  the  1916  crop  the  producers  probably  received 
le!5S  than  two  cents  a  pound.  In  midwinter  many  of 
these  onions  were  sold  to  retailers  and  through  them  to 
consumers  at  10  to  15  cents  a  pound.  It  is  claimed  by 
the  Government  that  this  tremendous  margin  between 
the  price  accruing  to  the  producer  and  the  price  paid 
by  the  consumer  was  largely  due  to  the  illegal  control 
of  the  trade  exercised  by  this  association.” 

We  would  refer  that  .specially  to  our  amiable 
friend  Edward  S.  Bayard  of  the  National  Stockman 
and  Farmer,  who  calls  the  .35-cent  dollar  “the  vain 

repetition  of  an  economic  fallacy.” 

* 

The  agricultural  census  just  completed  in  New 
York  State  .shows  an  expected  use  of  .365,163 
ions  of  fertilizers  and  178,169  tons  of  lime.  This  is 
an  increase  for  both,  but  there  should  be  two  tons 
of  lime  used  for  every  ton  of  fertilizer.  Some  parts 
of  the  State  do  not  need  ajiidications  of  lime,  as  the 
soil  is  of  limestone  origin,  but  most  of  the  State  soil 
is  sour  and  incajiable  of  giving  any  good  account  of 
the  phosjihates  until  it  is  limed.  Thousands  of 
acres  will  never  come  fully  back  into  clover  and 
grass  until  this  lime  is  suiiplied.  Eveiy  effoi’t  should 
be  made  to  develop  a  new  interest  in  the  use  of 
lime.  There  are  good  deiiosits  of  lime  rock  and 
portable  crushers  will  prepare  it  for  fai’m  use.  These 
crushers  are  as  useful  and  necessary  in  their  way 
as  tractors.  3’here  should  be  one  or  more  in  every 
community  where  limestone  is  found. 

* 

ONE  of  our  readers  says  that  with  the  present 
high  cost  of  feed  only  those  poultrymen  who 
do  not  keep  books  will  remain  in  the  bu.siness  I  He 
say.s,  and  truly,  that  many  will  reason  that  they 
must  be  making  money,  because  eggs  and  poulti’y 
are  higher  than  last  year.  Orderly  bookkeeping 
would  show  them  that  while  poultiy  products  may 
be  25  per  cent,  higher,  feed  is  125  per  cent,  above 
former  prices.  When  we  bought  our  present  farm 
ground  corn  and  oats  .sold  for  .$28  per  ton,  and  other 
grain  in  proportion.  Now  it  is  close  to  $65  at  lo¬ 
cal  prices.  There  are  still  people  who  feed  an  un¬ 
balanced  ration  to  scrub  stock,  but  they  have  been 
mostly  ground  out  of  the  busine.ss.  We  still  think 
that  if  a  man  has  capital  and  can  keep  on  improv¬ 
ing  his  flock  and  studying  how  to  raise  part  of  his 
feed  he  will,  in  the  end,  i»ay  out  and  make  some 
money.  Eggs  and  poultry  are  sure  to  be  high,  and 
we  must  find  a  cheaper  method  of  feeding.  English 
poultrymen  seem  to  be  prospering.  We  expect  to 
have  a  statement  from  Tom  Barron  soon,  which 
will  tell  us  how  the  manufacture  of  eggshells  ranks 
among  other  munitions, 

* 

WE  feel  like  trying  a  political  experiment  .such 
as  was  never  tried  before.  Elon  R.  Brown 
reiiresents  .Teffeison  Co.,  N.  Y..  in  the  New  York 
Senate.  This  county  is  agricultural  and  is  a  prom¬ 
inent  part  of  the  famous  “North  Country,”  a  great 
dairy  section.  Everything  in  that  section  (if  we 
exceiit  Senator  Brown)  is  controlled  by  the  cow. 
Mr.  Brown  is  a  lawyer  and  politician  with  consider¬ 
able  .strength  at  -Vlbany.  The  Jefferson  County  far¬ 
mers  have  elected  Mr.  Brown  so  many  times  that 
he  thinks  they  have  lost  the  habit  of  considering 
anyone  else.  Therefore  he  will  do  as  he  pleases 
and  states  defiantly  that  no  one  can  beat  him. 
There  are  several  good  reasons  why  Jefferson 
County  .should  have  a  new  Senator.  One  is  because 
iMr.  Brown  does  not  represent  that  dairy  community 
as  it  should  be  represented.  Another  is  that  the  ser¬ 
vant  .should  never  be  greater  than  the  master.  That 


is  as  tme  in  politics  as  it  is  in  business,  and  when 
any  Senator  fails  to  do  what  the  people  of  his  dis¬ 
trict  W'ant  him  to  do  either  he  or  the  people  should 
take  a  back  seat.  Now  the  experiment  we  feel  like 
trying  is  to  put  this  thing  right  up  to  the  voters  of 
Jeffeuson  County — without  any  abuse,  without  get¬ 
ting  excited — just  in  the  light  of  pure  reason  and 
fact.  Senator  Brown's  term  has  15  months  yet  to 
run.  That  gives  time  enough  to  enable  every  voter 
in  Jefferson  County  to  understand  eveiy  side  of  the 
question.  Such  a  thing  has  never  been  tried  be¬ 
fore,  to  our  knowledge,  and  it  would  ai’ouse  national 
interest  in  the  discussion,  for  the  result  would  cer¬ 
tainly  prove,  one  way  or  the  other,  “if  there  be  any 
faith  in  men.” 

* 

ON  page  7.32  we  spoke  of  the  advertisements 
which  the  bi’ewers  are  to  run  in  country  pa¬ 
pers.  .They  are  very  cunning  about  it  The  first 
one  has  very  little  about  beer  but  is  headed  “Milk 
Production  Threatened.”  It  undertakes  to  show^  the 
fearful  blow  to  the  dairy  bu.siness  if  brewers’  grains 
are  not  sold  and  fed: 

.lust  now  we  are  witne.ssing  a  movement  tbroughont 
the  countr.v  for  BETTER  BABIES.  Good  milk  is  an 
indispensable  necessity  of  ever.v  baby’s  life,  of  every 
nursing  mother,  of  every  home,  of  every  hospital  in 
this  country.  Our  soldiers  in  the  field  likewise  will 
need  pure  milk.  And  the  cost  of  produetioH  must  he 
kept  down.  To  eliminate  brewer.s’  grains  for  milch 
cattle  food  will  unquestionably  lessen  milk  production 
20  per  cent. — will  unquestionably  increase  the  cost  of 
production  to  such  an  extent  that  the  pui’chase  price 
of  a  quart  of  milk  now  fixed  at  eleven  cents  per  quart 
■will  unquestionably  force  the  price  to  twenty-five  or 
thirty  cents  per  quart  in  all  great  centers  of  population 
where  a  piu-e  milk  supply  is  most  required. 

The  liquor  men  claim  that  both  distilled  and  fer¬ 
mented  liquors  require  only  100,090,000  bushels  of 
grain  each  year.  There  were  reported  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  Jan.  1,  22.768.000  milch  cows.  If  ail  The  grain 
which  the  liquor  men  claim  to  tise  were  returned 
as  feeding  grains,  it  would  mean  something  like  11 
ounces  of  feed  per  day  for  each  cow'!  In  fact  not 
half  of  it  is  saved  for  feeding!  At  an  average  price 
of  $1  per  bushel  this  grain  cost  the  liquor  men  $100,- 
000,000.  They  claim  to  be  quite  willing  to  pay  a 
tax  of  $500,000,000  in  order  to  continue  their  busi¬ 
ness.  That  makes  the  .35-cent  dollar  look  like  a 
nickel.  A  quart  of  beer  retails  in  New  York  at 
about  .30  cents  and  has  perhaps  70  per  cent,  of  the 
food  value  of  milk.  Herbert  O.  Hoover,  ■who  is  to 
be  appointed  “food  dictator,”  says  that  he  vyill  stop 
the  use  of  barley  in  brewing  and  send  the  grain  to 
France,  where  it  is  mixed  with  wheat  to  make 
bread. 

* 

While  I  don’t  always  agree  with  you,  I  waut  to  say 
it’s  a  fine  magazine  you  run,  and  send  The  R.  N.-Y. 
right  along.  When  this  is  used  up  send  for  more. 
Brownfield,  Me.  E.  p,  T. 

F  a  true  Y’ankee  from  the  State  of  Maine  came 
sa.ving  that  he  agreed  tvith  everything  we  print 
we  should  feel  that  something  was  ■u’rong.  We 
should  consider  that  we  were  either  stale  or  merely 
“interesting”  and  not  giving  people  the  food  for 
thought.  No  man  is  led  to  think  by  simply  agree¬ 
ing  with  others.  Only  through  the  contact  of  flint 
and  steel  can  real  thought  be  fla.'^hed  out  and  such 
thought  alone  can  set  man’s  ambition  on  fire.  Some  ‘ 
people  find  fault  when  we  print  an  oidnion  which 
is  opposed  to  their  own.  If  they  did  but  know  it 
the  mental  effort  required  to  disprove  that  opinion 
Avith  the  facts  and  with  sound  logic  is  the  finest 
exercise  that  could  possibly  be. 

SOME  of  the  big  enterprises  at  growing  potatoes 
and  other  food  by  manufacturers  are,  we  think, 
ill  advised.  In  some  cases  the  owners  of  the  fac¬ 
tory  hire  great  tracts  of  land,  have  it  plowed  and 
fitted,  and  divided  among  the  workmen.  .Seed,  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  tools  are  furnished  free,  or  at  low  cost, 
and  the  men  are  given  extra  time  to  do  their  work. 
T'nder  supervision  such  men  Avill  produce  a  fair  crop 
— though  they  could  not  do  it  unless  they  were 
helped  by  the  factory.  In  some  cases  this  crop 
Avill  be  large  enough  seriously  to  interfere  with  the 
local  markets.  This  Avill  force  farmers  who  depend 
on  that  market  to  ship  much  of  their  crop  away 
and  thus  accept  a  Ioav^  price.  It  would  be  a  far 
more  patriotic  thing  for  these  manufacturers  to 
contract  noAv  with  farmers  for  Fall  delivery  rather 
than  to  compete  Avith  them  in  this  way  and  make 
their  conditions  even  Avoi’se  than  now.  If  they  say 
they  have  a  right  to  produce  this  food  as  cheaply 
as  they  can.  there  are  tAvo  ansAvers.  In  normal 
times  and  Avith  ordinary  prices  they  Avill  not  be 
able,  by  means  of  .such  labor,  to  produce  cheap  food. 
They  will  merely  drive  more  farmers  out  of  the 
business  and  find  that  they  cannot,  as  a  side  issue, 
grow  food  profitably  in  this  Avay.  In  the  long  run 
every  indu.stry  must  haA’e  a  square  deal.  The  far¬ 
mers  pay  high  prices  for  what  they  buy,  and  do 
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not  offer  competition  to  the  manufacturers.  We  can 
easily  remember  when  shoes,  clothing,  hats,  small 
tools  and  many  iron  goods  and  cloth  were  made  in 
small  shops  and  mills  scattered  through,  the  coun¬ 
try.  Modern  indinstry  Aviped  these  little  shops  out  by 
combining  them.  Mo,st  of  us  have  been  taught  to 
believe  this  was  a  fine  thing,  yet  it  was  not  entirely 
so.  But  noAV  suppose  the  government  or  some  rich 
philanthropists  began  to  organize  these  little  shops 
once  more,  so  that  they  turned  out,  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate,  great  quantities  of  goods.  The  manufacturers 
Avould  let  out  a  yell  which  would  lift  the  roof  of  the 
Capitol  at  Washington.  And  yet  it  would  be  no  more 
than  what  is  hoav"  being  done  in  competition  with 
the  farmer.  Who  is  to  buy  your  shoes  and  clothing 
and  tools  in  the  future  if  you  reach  in  and  take  the 
farmer's  market  away  from  him? 

♦ 

Here  is  where  we  start  on  our  fifteenth  annual 
campaign  for  a  cover  crop  on  your  farm.  A 
cover  crop  is  one  which  covers  the  ground  at  a 
season  Avhen  Avith  your  usual  practice  the  land 
Avould  be  bare.  For  example,  after  corn  or  potatoes. 
I'ou  generally  put  a  good  share  of  the  farm  manure 
on  corn  and  most  of  the  high  grade  fertilizer  on  po¬ 
tatoes.  <iood  culture  is  given  and  of  course  that  in¬ 
duces  nitrification  or  the  changing  of  nitrogen  into 
soluble  form.  In  the  ca.se  of  corn  in  particular — 
the  manure  is  not  at  its  best  until  late  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  when  the  soil  becomes  AA’arm  and  moist.  At 
that  time  the  corn  is  groAving  rapidly  and  uses  up 
the  nitrates  as  they  are  manufactured  in  the  soil. 
Then  comes  the  frost  before  Avhich  the  corn  must 
be  cut  and  cured  or  put  into  the  silo.  The  nitrifica¬ 
tion  in  the  soil  goes  right  on  through  the  Fall.  A 
few  Aveeds  grow  along  after  the  corn  is  cut  but  for 
the  most  part  the.se  nitrates  .wash  away  with  the 
Fall  rains  and  pass  out  of  the  soil.  Probably  in  our 
latitude  the  heaviest  loss  of  nitrates  is  during  Oc¬ 
tober  and  November  AA'hen  the  soil  is  usually  bare. 
The  heaviest  loss  usually  folloAA's  corn  with  potatoes 
ranking  next.  Noav  Ave  wonder  at  the  folly  of  the 
old  pioneers  who  thrcAv  manure  or  cottonseed  into 
the  river  to  get  rid  of  them,  but  we  do  worse  wdien 
we  leaA'e  the  soil  bare  after  corn  and  potatoes  and 
let  the  rain  run  off  with  our  hard  earned  nitrates. 
The  remedy  is  to  use  a  coA’er  crop  and  save  the  ni¬ 
trates.  Such  crops  as  rye,  vetch,  turnips  or  cloA’er, 
Avill  groAV  right  on  after  corn  or  potatoes  are  killed, 
fill  the  soil  Avith  their  roots  and  save  these  nitrates. 
They  do  more  than  this,  but  one  thing  at  a  time  is 
enough  to  talk  about.  First  of  all  let  us  plan  to  have 
every  foot  of  the  farm  covered  this  Fall.  It  is  a 
Avar  time  measure. 

St 

IT  is  said  that  a  “AvaA-e  of  silo  building”  has 
struck  Mis.'iis.sippi.  ,  Even  cotton  stalk.s,  it  is  re¬ 
ported,  will  be  cut  into  the  silo.  Here  is  a  neAv  u.se 
for  the  cotton  plant.  We  haA'e  belieA'ed  for  many 
years  that  the  Gulf  States  will  become  famous  as 
dairy  and  meat-producing  sections.  A  new  adjust¬ 
ment  of  farming  is  coming,  and  part  of  the  old 
cotton  fields  are  to  provide  meat  for  the  nation's 
sandAvich.  But  that  “silo  Avave”  should  not  stop  in 
the  South,  but  spread  all  over  the  country.  The  silo 
is  the  dairyman's  cannery. 


Brevities 

No  grain  beats  buckwheat  in  the  short  cut  of  time  be¬ 
tween  seeding  and  grinding. 

Potatoes  are  being  shipped  from  South  Africa  t<» 
England,  Avhere  they  retail  at  12  cents  a  pound. 

Noav  aa'C  hear  of  a  scheme  for  planting  asparagus 
roots  like  coi*n — three  feet  apart  each  avra- — and  cutting 
both  Avays. 

Any  roo.ster  kept  after  June  15  i.s  a  Avaste  and  a 
fraud  unless  he  is  worth  $20  for  breeding  purposes. 
Kill  off  the  surplus. 

In  parts  of  England  the  government  is  paying  $.30 
per  ton  for  hay  in  the  moAV  or  stack.  Half  is  paid  doAA’n 
on  sale — the  balance  Avheu  removed. 

Noav  we  are  all  warned  against  poisonous  fly  killers. 
Reports  of  fatal  poisoning  of  children  from  these  fly 
paper  are  made.  “Tanglefoot”  or  traps  are  safer. 

Bcckavheat  makes  a  good  grain  for  seeding  grass 
and  clover.  If  rye  is  seeded  with  it  and  the  Aveather  is 
moist,  the  rye  Avill  come  up,  folloAving  the  buckwheat, 
and  make  a  Fall  and  Winter  crop  on  the  same  land. 

East  week  eight  carloads  of  lettuce  and  other  Spring 
greens  were  dumped  on  the  New  Jersey  meadows  out¬ 
side  of  New  York.  They  Avere  condemned  by  health 
inspectors,  yet  crowds  gathered  and  picked  out  much 
good  food ! 

There  aaoII  be  a  heavy  planting  of  second-crop  potato 
seed  this  year.  The  parent  seed  is  kept  in  storage  until 
early  in  August,  and  then  planted  after  some  Spring 
crop.  The  fearful  price  of  potato  seed  this  year  is  sure 
to  change  the  business  and  drive  growers  south  of  New 
I'oi'k  more  and  more  to  the  use  of  second-crop  seed. 

This  year  there  has  been  a  heavy  trade  in  crates  of 
eggs  by_,  housewives  who  are  using  waterglass  for,  egg 
preserving.  AVe  fear  .some  of  these  eggs  will  not  prove 
.sati.sfactory.  as  the  crated  eggs  are  not  ahvays  uni¬ 
formly  fresh.  The  Avaterglass  cannot  improA’e  a  stale 
t‘gg. 


The  Food  Situation  and  Speculation 

LEiUSLATION  REGULATING  FOODS.— Last 
•week  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Federal 
Congress  passed  a  hill  to  encourage  agriculture,  and 
to  regulate  marketing  and  distribution  of  foods  and 
other  necessities  of  life.  The  hill  carries  an  ai)iu-o- 
priation  of  fourteen  million  dollars  for  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  its  provisions.  It  is  announced  that  one 
of  the  pidncipal  provisions  of  the  law  is  to  provide 
a  survey  of  the  food  now  in  storage  and  on  hand 
throughout  the  country,  the  provisions  to  supple¬ 
ment  and  repeat  the  survey  from  time  to  time.  The 
hill  gives  large  poAver  to  the  President  or  his.ap- 
l)ointees.  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  distribution, 
if  effected  through  the  authorities  of  this  bill,  Avill 
be  executed  through  the  men  noAV  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  business. 

IS  THE  SURVEY  NECESSARY?— Just  Avhy  a 
large  appropriation  and  general  survey  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  amount  of  food  in  storage  should  be  neces¬ 
sary.  does  not  appear.  When  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  Avishes  to  collect  an  Income  tax,  it  does  not 
send  agents  through  the  country  to  take  a  .survey 
of  incomes.  It  directs  every  man  with  an  income 
above  $3,000  to  make  a  definite,  detailed,  sAvorn  re- 
jAort  of  his  income  and  outgo,  and  requii'es  him  to 
shoAV  a  balance  of  his  profit.  Why  should  not  the 
Federal  Government  require  the  speculators  and 
stores  and  carriers  of  food  to  make  similar  rei)orts 
and  saA'e  the  loss  of  time  and  expense  of  a  general 
survey?  Resides,  a  suiwey  noAV  would  be  compar- 
atlA-ely  useless  a  short  time  hence,  as  conditions  are 
constantly  clumging.  Monthly  I’eiKirts  are  necessary. 
The  Federal  Government,  through  the  Agricultural 
Dei>artment.  has  been  gathering  statistics  in  mak¬ 
ing  reports  of  food  siipplies  for  some  time.  For 
practical  purposes  they  haA’e  been  Avorthless  because 
the.v  Avere  not  complete  and  Avei’e  not  verified.  A 
storage  house  was  not  required  to  make  rei)orts 
but  did  so.  or  neglected  to  do  so.  at  jdeasure.  The 
numbers  reporting  at  different  times  are  never  the 
same,  and  consequently  there  is  no  exact  com- 
j)a  rison. 

STORAGE  REPORTS  NECESSARY.— Three  pro¬ 
visions  suggested  to  Senators  Wicks  and  RroAvn  last 
Winter  f(»r  the  NeAv  York  State  bill  Avould  be  timely 
noAv  in  the  Federal  hiAA',  and  would  be  effective. 
They  are: 

1.  Require  evei-j’  person,  firm  or  corjmration  that 
buys  food  prodiicts  for  the  purpose  of  holding  or 
storing  such  food  products  for  future  sale,  t<>  re¬ 
port  Avithin  no  days  after  such  purchase,  the  kind, 
quality  and  the  amount  of  such  food  ju-oducts  juir- 
chased  and  the  price  paid  or  agreed  to  be  i>aid 
therefor. 

2.  Requii'e  the  owners  or  operators  of  all  cold  stor¬ 
age  Avarehouses  within  the  State  to  make  sAvorn 
monthly  reports  on  the  first  day  of  each  month  of 
the  kind  and  volume  of  food  products  taken  in  and 
discharged  during  the  month  preceding,  and  the 
amount  of  each  kind  or  A’ariety  on  hand  on  the  last 
day  of  the  month. 

.3.  Require  railroad  companies,  express  companies, 
navigation  companies  and  other  persons.  })a7-tner- 
ships  or  companies  engaged  in  transiiorting  food 
liroducts  of  all  kinds,  to  make  full  rei)orts  of  all 
shipments,  movements  and  arrh-als  of  .such  products 
at  terminals.  * 

These  reports  should  be  publi.shed  for  the  benefit 
aJ  everyone,  and  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
inspectors  to  verify  the  reports  would  result  in  ac- 
cairate  information.  It  is  true  that  even  Avith  these 
jiroA’isions  in  a -.State  huA',  speculatoi's  might  control 
food  products  outside  of  the  .State  and  nullify  some 
of  the  benefits  of  the  provision.s,  but  the  Federal  net 
would  catch  them  all.  and  Avith  accnirate  and  full  in¬ 
formation  of  this  kind,  the  food  problem  Avould  be 
easily  solved.  Speculation  and  manipulation  of 
prices  could  not  prevail  under  such  conditions,  and 
because  it  could  not  jireAail  is  the  only  reasoii  AA’hy 
such  itrovisions  do  not  become  laAv.  The  si)ecula- 
tors  in  foods  haA’e  been  able  to  defeat  these  )>rovis- 
ions  so  fai’,  and  it  remain.s  to  be  seen  nnAA”^  AA'hether 
the  present  crisis  Avill  bring  them  about.  Congress 
is  spending  money  in  lavish  projmrtions,  but  it 
does  not  yet  seem  to  have  escaped  the  influence  of 
the  food  speculators. 


Growing  Crops  on  Contract 


W.  Perkins,  representing  the  Mayor’s  Food  .Supply 
Committee  of  Noav  York,  has  started  a  minimum 
bi-ice  movement  for  potatoes  for  the  coming  year. 
Mr.  Perkins  has  announced  that  he  has  secured  1000 
acres  of  potatoes  in  Steuben  County  and  elscAvhere, 
which  he  calculates  will  give  him  100,000  bushels 
in  the  Fall,  A  faiuner  contracting  Avith  Mr.  Per¬ 
kins  has  the  choice  of  a  flat  rate  of  $1  per  bushel, 
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or  a  minimum  i)rice  of  00c  and  one-half  the 
differcTice  between  this  and  the  AA’holesale  mar¬ 
ket  price  at  the  time  of  delivery.  The  contract  rc- 
(piires  that  the  potatoes  shall  be  marketable,  free 
from  mechanical  or  other  injurie.s,  di.seases,  scab  or 
second  groAvth,  and  free  from  any  other  defects 
that  Avill  render  them  unsalable.  In  the  intorAieAA% 
ilr.  Perkins  says  that  he  has  no  Avay  of  knoAving 
Avhether  potatoes  Avill  sell  at  more  or  less  than  $1 
per  bushel  next  Fall,  but  that  he  considers  it  time 
that  some  agency  took  precautionary  measures  in 
the  interests  of  the  consumers  of  the  city  to  Avhom 
the  high  cost  of  living  has  become  next  to  intoler¬ 
able,  the  purj)ose  being  to  provide  for  the  poor  of  the 
city  and  to  forestall  the  control  of  the,  specul.-itor 
ajid  gambler. 

It  is  also  reported  from  Chicago  that  Montgom¬ 
ery  Ward  &  Co.  has  i)lnced  contracts  in  Wisconsin 
for  Itl.tXlO  bushels  of  potatoes  for  the  benefit  of 
their  emi>lo.A-ees  at  .$1.,3.’)  per  bushel. 

It  is  further  reported  that  interests  in  Michigan 
:iro  offerijig  .$t  per  bushel  for  pototoes  for  Fall  de¬ 
livery. 

In  ilassachusetts  some  large  manufacturers  are 
quoted  to  have  placed  orders  for  the  usq  of  their 
employees  at  .$L.50  per  bu.shel. 

We  are  not  in  a  position  to  substantiate  these  rc- 
}»(U*ts  but  they  all  come  from  sources  that  indicate 
reliable  information. 

The  rei>orts  indicate  con.sidei’able  A'ariation  in 
the  i)rices  of  ))otatoes  for  Fall  delh'ery.  The  aver¬ 
age  30-year  yield  for  the  State  of  Noav  York  is 
giveji  in  the  Department  of  .Vgriculture  Year  Rook 
at  07  bushels  i)er  acre.  This  is  ju’obably  ba.sed 
largely  on  commercial  groAvers  and  taking  the  Avhole 
average  of  the  .State,  it  Avould  probably  be  less. 
Figuring  the  cost  of  stH'd,  of  fertilizers,  implements, 
spra.ving  material  and  labor,  Ave  are  unable  to  es¬ 
timate  the  cost  of  planting,  cultivating  and  harvest¬ 
ing  an  acre  of  potatoes  this  year  at  less  than  ,$00. 
1-lven  to  get  it  at  this  figure,  the  cost  of  labor  must 
be  figured  conseiwatively,  and  on  this  basis,  there 
Avill  be  no  juvfit  to  the  groAver  in  i)otatoes  this  year 
at  either  00  cents  \n’  .$1  iier  bushel.  On  the  basis 
of  an  aA'orage  yield,  the  groAver,  hoAvever,  is  able 
to  estimate  at  this  time  pretty  closely  on  the  cost 
per  acre.  EAen  if  he  has  .s\ip])lied  his  oaa'U  set'd,  he 
must  estimate  it  at  the  market  price.  The  yield  per 
acre  Avill  of  course  depend  on  Aveather  wndirions, 
fungus  groAA'ths  and  insect  i)e.sts.  There  is  always 
an  element  of  chance  in  this  Avhich  makes  it  difii- 
cult  to  estimate  in  advance.  If  potatoes  AV(u-e  groAvn 
on  contract,  one  yield  Avith  another  average  over  a 
number  of  years,  Avould  form  a  basis  for  compar¬ 
atively  safe  estimates,  but  the  jteculiar  conditions 
of  this  year  need  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
making  contracts  for  the  Fall  delivery  potatoe.s. 

The  system  of  making  contracts  for  groAving  pro¬ 
duce  is  in  lino  Avith  contracts  Avith  manufacturers 
for  the  production  and  delivery  of  manufactured 
products,  and  if  this  became  a  permanent  custom, 
it  ought  to  Avork  to  the  advantage  of  groAA'ers,  pro¬ 
vided  the  distribution  Avould  be  made  at  a  fair 
lu-ice  to  consumers.  If  the  operations  Avere  large 
enough  to  assume  a  monopoly,  the  custom  Avouhl 
))rove  disastrous.  A  .selfish  monopoly  in  the  di.s- 
trihution  of  farm  itroducts  has  ahvays  proved  dis¬ 
astrous  to  producer  and  consumer  for  the  reason 
that  the  tendency  Ims  ahvays  been  to  loAver  the 
))rice  to  the  producer  and  to  squeeze  the  last  po,s- 
sible  cent  out  of  tlie  consumer.  This  has  tended  to 
restrict  consumptioii  and  to  discourage  production. 
The  purpo.se  in  the  present  instance  being  to  ]»ro- 
tect  the  consumer,  the  effect  of  it  ought  to  he  to  in¬ 
crease  consum))tion  and  to  that  extent  indirectly 
benefit  the  producers  as  a  class.  The  difficulty, 
hOAvever,  as  Ave  see  it,  Avith  attempts  so  far  to  in¬ 
crease  ])roduction  and  for  the  conservation  of  food 
is  that  they  are  all  expedients:  they  are  intended 
only  to  tide  over  a  crisis  and  to  aiqdy  as  wartime 
measures. 

We  believe  the  best  solution  Avould  be  .simidy  to 
establish  a  system  of  free  distribution  Avhere  yirices 
Avould  be  made  in  an  oi)en  market  on  the  basis  of 
supjdy  and  demand,  and  Avhere  distribution  Avould 
be  made  on  the  cost  of  the  service  Avithout  man¬ 
ipulation  of  prices  or  speculative  profits. 


A  New  Move  in  the  Milk  Trade 

Milk  i)roducers  who  supply  the  Noav  York  market 
Avill  he  intei’ested  in  the  new  adjustment  of  things 
in  the  distribution  circles  of  the  city.  The  present 
infoi-mation  is  that  the  Rorden's  comitany  has  bought 
up  the  R.  F.  Stevens  romi)any  of  Rrooklyn.  the 
Central  Dairy  Company,  and  the  I'hlmann  &  Hank 
Co.  of  Noav  York.  The  price  is  said  to  aggregate 
between  eight  and  nine  millions.  It  is  also  reported 
that  negotiations  are  i)ractically  concluded  for  the  ' 
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purchase  of  tAvo  other  concerns,  one  of  Avhich  is 
the  largest  remaining  milk  company  in  Rrooklyn. 
It  is  freely  predicted  noAV  that  all  of  the  other  small 
companies  Avill  ultimately  fall  into  the  Rorden’s 
hands;  and  that  the  Avhole  distribution  bu.siness 
Avill  then  be  controlled  by  Rorden's  and  Shetfield 
Farm.s. 

The  original  Wicks  bill  Avas  intended  to  bring  this 
condition  about  in  a  i)ainless  operation.  The  loss 
of  the  Wicks  bill,  the  defeat  of  the  ToAvner  bill,  and 
the  pui*cha.se  of  the  existing  companies  is  something 
of  an  undertaking  for  one  year.  Judging  by  the 
dealers’  microscoj)ic  profits  described  by  ex-.ludge 
Will’d  of  the  Wicks  Committee,  the  Rorden’s  must 
be  taking  reckless  chances. 

The  truth,  hoAA'evcr,  is  that  the  profits  on  pas¬ 
teurizing  milk  alone  for  all  the  Ncav  York  supply 
iunounts  to  iipju’oximately  .$1.0, (K)0  a  day.  All  the 
pliints  used  for  the  purpose  can  be  rephiced  every 
two  itnd  a  Imlf  yciirs  out  of  the  profits.  Farmers 
are  paying  for  the  jdants  tAvice  over  every  fiv’e  years, 
and  the  comiianies  oavu  them  all  the  time,  and  use 
them  to  keep  the  price  beloAV  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion.  In  the  ncAV  arrangement  producers  Avill  luiA-e 
hut  one  customer  in  the  city.  If  tluit  customer 
controls  the  pasteurizers,  the  Dairymen’s  League 
Avill  have  a  ucav  proposition  to  face.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  it  is  losing  time.  It  should  ho  increasing  its 
plants  in  the  country  and  cultmiting  ucav  direct 
customers  in  the  city.  The  Department  of  Foods 
and  Markets  has  constant  demand  for  iiasteurized 
milk  in  bottles  and  in  cans.  The  League  should  be 
deA’eloping  this  trade.  It  cannot  afford  to  stand 
.still.  The  trust  is  going  ahead.  The  League  must 
go  ahead  too.  It  must  build  pasteurizing  plants  and 
sell  milk  direct  to  the  stores  that  are  ready  to  take 
it.  In  the  development  of  this  trade  is  the  only 
hope  for  the  Noav  York  milk  producers  of  the  futui'C. 


Prices  for  Plain  Necessities 


It  has  repoatodly  occurred  to  me  recently,  auent  the 
prevailing  hysteria  reg.-irding  food  prices,  that  perchance 
there  is  a  reason,  a  Avell-fostored  reason.  Closely  allied 
to  both  manufacturers  and  farmers,  I  am  impres.sed 
more  and  more  that  owing  to  his  divided-we-stand- 
united-AA’c-fall  attitude,  the  farmer  is,  as  usual,  being 
made  the  goat.  Keep  the  spotlight  on  the  farmer  and 
food  prices,  and  tell  him  ho^  much  he  cau  .sell  his  output 
for.  It’s  a  pojnilar  diversion  and  also  keeps  attention 
from  those  needing  it  most.  .And  be  sure  and  don’t  tell 
the  farmer  hoAV  little  he  can  sell  his  output  for. 

Were  the  spotlight  moved  about  a  bit  it  might  rind 
some  dark  comer  like,  for  instance,  the  soft  coal  busi¬ 
ness.  Du  a  yearly  contract  that  expired  on  April  30th. 
I  Avas  buying  steam  coal  for  ,$1.00  a  ton.  I  am  noAV 
offered  a  contract  for  the  same  coal  from  the  same  firm 
at  ,$4.20  a  ton.  Except  for  a  small  advance  in  Avages 
amounting  to  a  fcAV  cents  on  a  ton,  there  has  been  no 
iiKTease  in  the  cost.  I’erhaps  the  sixty  million  dollar 
corporation  Avith  which  I  do  business  wants  to  invest 
in  Liberty  loan  bonds,  a  very  laudable  ambitioxi,  but 
Avants  the  other  fellow  to  pay  for  them. 

IVere  the  spotlight  mov<>d  vei’y  much  it  might  find 
another  dark  corner  like  the  pig  iron  business.  Two 
years  ago  I  Avas  buying  pig  iron  for  ,$11.75  a  ton.  To¬ 
day  I  can  buy  the  same  pig  iron  from  the  same  firm  for 
,$45  a  ton.  As  in  the  case  of  coal,  '.here  has  been  a 
slight  advance  in  Avages  amounting  to  a  few  cents  on 
the  ton.  Freight  rates  are  the  .same.  I’erhaps,  like  the 
A-oal  barons,  the  pig  iron  barons  Avant  to  be  acclaimed 
as  patriots  in  the  public  press  for  their  million  dollar 
inirchases  of  l.iberty  Loan  bonds  Avith  the  other  felloAv’s 
money. 

I  am  not  up  in  the  culture  of  either  pig  iron  or  coal. 
I’erhaps,  after  all,  the  high  prices  of  nitrates  and  potash 
are  responsible  for  the  arbitrary  advances  in  prices. 

’riiese  instances  are  but  two  out  of  a  great  number 
of  similar  ones  confronting  the  manufacturer.  Who 
l>ays?  The  consumer  of  course.  Why  not  use  a  little 
i-omnion  sense  in  some  of  these  matttn’s,  and  demand 
that  the  horny-handed.  hard-Avorking  farmer  be  left 
alone  for  a  time  and  attention  given  to  the  kid-gloved 
traitors  masipierading  in  droves  throughout  the  country, 
in  many  lines  of  business,  in  the  guise  of  patriots?  For 
boldness  and  daring  they  are  peerless  in  the  Avorld’s  his- 
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A  Farmer’s  Wife  on  Organization 

I  read  Avith  interest  the  letter  by  ,1.  ().  P.,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  page  73.’?,  in  which  he  eriti(*izes  Uncle  Sam  for  not 
being  Avilling  to  contract  for  food  Avith  the  producers,  as 
he  does  for  ammunition,  and  on  the  same  basis  of 
jirolit.  .1.  O.  r.  has  pointed  out  a  serious  situation, 
but  he  seems  to  lay  the  blame  in  the  Avrong  jilace.  The 
ammunition  industry,  the  railroads,  the  mining  indus¬ 
try  and  every  other  great  industry,  except  farming,  are 
organized.  Uncle  l^ani  amh  make  a  contract,  Avhich  is 
binding  on  both  sides  with  these  organizations  and  is 
glad  to  do  so,  but,  Avheu  Uncle  Sam  wants  Avheat,  po¬ 
tatoes,  beans  or  anything  else  produced  by  the  farmer, 
he  must  go  to  the  middleman  to  place  a  contract,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  farmer  has  no  organization  . 
Avhich  could  deliver  a  million  bushels  of  Avheat  or  po¬ 
tatoes  or  beans  at  a  certain  date  at  any  price.  To 
A’arry  out  ,1.  O.  P.’s  idi'a.  Uncle  Sam  Avould  have  to 
organize  an  army  of  buyers  to  go  through  the  whole 
country  and  make  individual  contracts  with  each  and 
(‘very  farnu'r.  The  expense  of  this  ai-my  would  have 
to  be  deducted  from  the  price  iiaid  for  the  products. 
'I'lie  result  Avoiild  be  very  unsatisfactory  both  to  the 
government  and  to  the  farmei*.  and  all  because  of  the 
lack  of  proper  organization  of  the  farmers.  I  am  a 
farmer’s  wife,  and  I  have  studied  both  sides  of  this 
(|U(‘stion  for  years,  and  I  see  no  Avay  of  eliminating 
the  middleman  and  the  .35-ceiit  dollar,  except  by  a  na¬ 
tional  organization  of  farmers.  mrs.  a.  m.  young. 

Michigan. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Keep  Going 

Is  the  goal  distant,  and  troubled  the  road, 
And  the  way  long, 

And  heavy  the  load? 

Then  gird  up  your  courage  and  say,  “I 
am  strong,” 

And  keep  going ! 

Is  the  work  weary  and  endless  the  grind. 
And  petty  the  pay? 

Then  brace  up  your  mind. 

And  say,  “Something  better  is  coming 
my  way,” — 

And  keep  doing! 

Is  the  drink  bitter  life  pours  in  your 
cup — 

Is  the  taste  gall? 

Then  smile  and  look  up, 

And  SUV.  “God  is  with  me  whatever 
befall”— 

And  keep  trusting! 

Is  the  heart  heavy  with  hope  long 
deferred. 

And  with  prayers  that  seem  vain? 
Keep  saying  the  word  ; 

And  that  which  you  strive  for  you  yet 
shall  attain — 

Keep  praying! 

— Ella  Wlieeler  Wilcox. 

Ai.l  the  commercial  bayberry  candles 
we  buy  arc  very  soft,  and  burn  badly, 
smoking  and  guttering.  We  wonder 
whether  the  old-time  Colonial  housewives 
who  made  bayberry  candles  for  domestic 
use  mixed  this  vegetable  wax  with  some 
harder  fat  to  make  it  burn  better?  Can 
any  of  our  readers  give  us  suggestions  on 
this  subject?  Candles  of  mixed  wax 
could  not,  of  course,  be  sold  commer¬ 
cially  as  bayberry  candles  without  con¬ 
flicting  with  the  law,  but  we  would  like 
to  know  whether  the  burning  qualities 
could  be  improved  iu  this  way.  Tallow 
candles  may  be  hardened  by  the  addition 
of  beeswax. 

* 

O.NK  of  our  friends,  showing  her  city 
apartment,  said  she  was  proudest  of  all 
of  the  garbage  pail  in  her  tiny  kitchen¬ 
ette.  This  was  a  neat  metal  receptacle, 
enameled  white,  with  a  closely-fitting  lid  ; 
it  fitted  under  the  white  enameled  sink, 
and  at  appointed  times  traveled  down  to 
the  janitor  on  the  dumb  waiter.  Every¬ 
thing  in  that  tiny  kitchen  s.avod  labor, 
and  was  a  marked  contrast  to  the  roomy 
farm  kitchen,  that  looks  so  homelike  and 
comfortable,  yet  means  so  many  weary 
steps  during  the  day’s  work.  A  tightly- 
closed  receptacle  for  refuse  of  this  class 
would  save  many  steps  in  the  farmhouse. 
Many  neat  women  take  fruit  or  vegetable 
l)eelings  .and  similar  food  wastes  outside 
la'peatedly  during  the  day.  One  does  not 
want  such  scraps  left  around,  but  if  there 
is  a  close,  moisture-iiroof  recei)tacle, 
neatly  jiainted  or  enameled,  it  gives  no 
offense  in  the  kitchen,  and  can  be  taken 
out  by  one  who  is  attending  to  other 
errands,  instead  of  making  a  purpose 
journey.  Proper  cleansing  keeps  it  void 
of  offense,  and  it  will  be  as  great  a  con¬ 
venience  in  the  country  kitchen  as 
though  it  rei)o.sed  in  a  tiny  city  kitchen¬ 
ette.  and  journeyed  on  a  dumb  waiter. 

Rkvrbal  readc’-o  have  asked  for  a 
wash  for  carp-'  -s.  which  will  take  out  dirt 
and  bring  back  the  brightness  of  color. 
Professional  carpet  cleaners  use  some 
speci.al  soaps  for  this  purpose,  which  pro¬ 
duce  a  good  deal  of  lather;  the  soap  is 
freely  rubbed  over  the  carpet,  a  piece  at  a 
time,  well  scrubbed  with  a  brush,  the 
lather  rubbed  off  with  a  coarse  sponge 
and  the  place  well  rinsed  with  .abundaiit 
cold  water,  then  wiped  di\v  with  coarse 
flannel  or  other  cloth.  Very  good  results 
are  obtained  in  this  way.  and  the  carpet 
may  thus  be  cleaned  without  removing 
from  the  floor.  Grease  si)ots  or  stains 
are  treated  separately  before  the  carpet 
is  washed.  This  is  hard  work,  the  scrub¬ 
bing  requiring  mucli  muscle.  Another 
method  is  to  use  the  following  solutions : 
First  wash  the  carpet  with  four  parts 
ammonia  and  three  parts  of  alcohol,  di¬ 
luted  with  water.  Dissolve  10  pai-ts  of 
soap  in  20  i)arts  of  water,  add  i)arts 
.soda  and  one-half  part  each  of  ammonia 
and  alcohol.  Scrub  with  this  soap  solu¬ 
tion.  rinse  off  and  dry  with  cloths.  This 
is  very  cleansing  and  the  colors  of  the 
carpet  are  said  to  come  out  again  like 
new. 

Seen  in  New  York  Shops 
Gingham  tailored  suits  appear  in  many 
stores,  the  usual  model  having  a  kilted 
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skirt  and  pleated  coat  of  the  Norfolk 
style  with  a  kilt-pleated  peplum,  the 
lapels  and  collar  bound  with  white,  or 
made  of  white  pique.  They  are  priced 
at  ,$2,5  or  more. 

Candle  molds  seen  recently  were  $2.74. 
They  were  of  heavy  tin,  with  molds  for 
six  candles  grouped  iu  a  frame,  with 
handle.  If  our  supplies  continue  to  rise 
in  price,  we  may  go  back  to  homemade 
candles  yet.  A  good  quality  of  candles, 
self-fitting  style,  six  or  12  to  the  pound, 
are  now  28  cents  a  pound  ;  a  few  years 
ago  we  used  to  pay  18  cents  for  them. 

Among  electric  conveniences  that 
would  be  specially  useful  in  a  sick-room 
are  electrodes  for  heating  water ;  they  are 
attached  to  an  ordinary  socket,  and  when 
placed  in  a  pan  of  water  they  quickly 
heat  it.  They  cost  .$,3.70.  An  electric 
heat  pad  costs  $7.00.  It  is  an  electric 
arrangement  inside  a  woolen  blanket  pad. 
It  is  attached  to  a  socket,  and  may 
be  kept  to  any  degree  of  heat  desired,  as 
long  as  the  current  is  kept  going,  instead 
of  cooling  off  like  a  hot-water  bottle. 

In  the  needlework  department  of  one 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9387 — C  h  e  m  i  s  e 
Gown.  3-t  ti)  42  liust. 
I’rice,  15  cts. 


ice,  34  to  42  Imst. 
Price,  15  ctss. 
9395 — Skirt  with 

Straight  Lower 
Edge,  24  to  32  waist. 
I’rice,  15  cts. 


9388 — Bodice  with 


Square  Neck,  34  to 
42  Inist. 

Price,  15  cts. 

9331 — C  o  s  t  u  m  e  9385 — Yoke  Skirt 

with  Tucked  Panel  with  Drapery,  24  to 
Front,  34  to  42  l)ust.  32  waist. 

Price,  15  cts.  Price,  15  cts. 


shop  we  found  “handy-pandies.”  which 
were  asbestos-padded  mitts  to  wear  for 
pulling  hot  pans  out  of  the  oven  without 
burning  the  fingers.  They  cost  70  cents 
and  are  stamped  for  a  little  embroidery. 
Kitchen  shelving  stamped  for  simple  em¬ 
broidery  is  18  to  25  cents  a  yard. 

The  smock  is  usually  a  u.seful  garment 
of  simple  style,  but  there  are  wonderful 
smocks  displayed,  in  all  sorts  of  delicate 
silks.  One  handsome  model  seen  was  of 
black  crepe  de  chine  embroidered  with 
red  roses  and  foliage  iu  wool ;  this  was 
$15. 

Patriotic  sports  blouses  for  boys  are 
of  white  cotton  pongee,  with  short  .sleeves 
and  an  open  collar  that  can  be  buttoned 
close  to  the  neck  ;  the  collar  is  edged  with 
red,  white  and  blue  striping.  In  sizes  six 
to  10  these  blouses  cost  85  cents. 


Sour  Cherry  Recipes 

Sour  Cherry  Preserve. — Pit  the  cher¬ 
ries.  weigh,  and  put  iu  preserving  kettlb 
with  an  equal  weight  of  sugar  Stand  on 
the  back  of  stove  until  the  sugar  is  dis¬ 
solved,  then  boil  slowly  until  thick.  If 


9398 — Fancy  Bod- 


this  is  too  rich,  a  very  nice  preserve  is 
made  by  using  seven  pounds  of  sugar  to 
10  pounds  fniit. 

Sun-Cooked  Cherry  Preserves. — Pit  the 
cherries,  which  should  be  ripe  and  per¬ 
fect,  weigh,  and  put  in  preserving  kettle, 
with  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar 
to  each  pound  of  fruit.  Do  not  add  any 
water ;  the  sugar  and  juice  make  the 
syrup.  Bring  to  a  boil,  and  boil  20  min¬ 
utes,  skimming  as  needed,  and  stirring  to 
avoid  burning.  Skim  out  the  fiuit,  put 
on  platters,  and  pour  the  syrup  over,  and 
cover  with  clean  panes  of  glass.  Put  the 
platters  out  in  the  sun,  and  keep  out 
three  days,  bringing  in  at  night ;  then 
put  in  jars. 

Pie  Cherries. — Pit  sour  cherries,  and 
cook  in  the  jars,  using  one  cup  of  sugar 
to  a  quart  can.  Delicious  for  Winter 
pies. 

Cherry  Conserve. — Five  quarts  sour 
cherries,  pitted ;  one  pound  raisins,  seed¬ 
ed  and  cut ;  pulp  and  thin  yellow  rind  of 
two  oranges,  one  pound  English  walnuts, 
chopped ;  pounds  sugar.  First  boil 
the  cherries  alone  for  about  20  minutes, 
then  add  sugar  and  other  ingredients, 
cook  until  thick,  and  put  iu  jolly  glasses. 

Cherry  Conserve  No.  2. — Threo  pounds 
sour  cherries,  pitied ;  two  pounds  raisins, 
four  pounds  granulated  sugar ;  four  large 
oranges.  Seed  the  raisins  and  steam  for 
half  an  hour.  Grate  some  of  the  orange 
peel  in  the  cherries ;  do  not  use  the  white 
skin ;  but  add  the  pulp,  cut  in  small 
piees.  Mix  all  the  ingredients  together, 
boil  for  20  minutes,  then  put  away  in 
glasses. 


Conserving  the  Fuel  Supply 

“I  knew  by  the  smoke  that  so  gracefully 
curled 

Above  the  tree  tops,  that  a  cottage  was 
near ; 

I  said  to  myself  if  there's  peace  in  the 
world. 

The  .soul  of  the  humble  should  hope  for 
it  hero.” 

With  the  present  price  of  coal  and 
wood  the  souls  of  the  haughty  find  both 
peace  and  comfort  with  paid-for  smoke 
and  heat  waves  curling  about  their  chim¬ 
ney  tops,  for  there  is  no  one  factor  more 
l)otent  for  good  cheer  than  a  properly 
heated  and  ventilated  house;  and  for 
these  desirable  results  the  first  essential 
is  a  well-constructed  chimney,  not  so  in 
line  with  a  house  roof  that  a  draught  of 
air  falling  therefrom  will  send  smoke  or 
coal  gas  down  chimney,  stovepipe  and 
stove  to  living  rooms.  8uch  a  condition 


Here  is  another 
style  of  the  genuine 
Victrola  you  can  get 
for  little  money. 

Write  to  us  for  the  handsome  illustrated 
Victor  catalogs,  and  the  name  and  address 
of  nearest  Victor  dealer. 

Victor  T iJkinK  Machine  Co. 
Csonden,  N.  J. 


Other 
styles 
$15  to  $400 


I  Buy  Direct  from  the  Importer 


COFFE 


5  lbs.  Bean  or  Ground  $1.00 


y  ^  I*  Satisfa 


Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Delivered  T'rce 
within  300  miles. 
51  Barclay  St. 
NEW  YORK 


Save  Your  Fruits  and  Vegetables! 

What  you  don't  eat  now,  save  for  winter  meals.  The 
Granger  Evaporator  does  it— easy  to  run,  a  child  can  do  it. 

Takes  no  sugar,  no  cans,  no  jars 

20,000inuse.  2size8,tBup.  You  save  tlie  costseveral  times 
over  in  one  year  on  sugar  alone.  Write  for  FKEE  booklet  E 
— all  about  the  Evaporator  and  all  about  evaporating,  too. 
GRANGE  SALES  ASSN.,  Lafayette  Building,  Philadelphia 


OHINA^  5 
CEMENT 

STANDS  HOT  AND  COLD  WATER  IO< 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


Modern  Dairy  Farming 


Thorough  sterilization  of  dairy  utensils  makes  better  milk  and 
cream.  This  is  both  easy  and  inexpensive  for  the  farmer  who  has  a 
New  Perfection  Oil  Cook  Stove, 

With  the  simple  sterilizer  described  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture’s 
Farmers’  Bulletin  748,  it  generates  steam  in  two  minutes.  And  you  use  it 
just  as  it  comes  from  the  store — no  alterations  or  readjustments. 

The  “different”  oil  cook  stove — the  stove  of  steady  habits.  Cooks  to  per¬ 
fection;  on  time;  without  soot  or  ashes.  A  model  for  every  farm  need  — 
and  each  one  robs  the  kitchen  work  of  its  drudgery.  In  use  in  more  than 
2,500,000  homes.  Ask  your  dealer  for  a  booklet. 

Plenty  of  hot  water  whenever  you  want  it  if  you  use  the 
New  Perfection  Kerosene  Water  Heater.  Ask  about  it. 

To  get  best  results  use  SOCONY  Kerosene 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 

(Principal  Offices) 

NEW  YORK  ALBANY  BUFFALO  BOSTON 
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(lemantls  the  opening  of  direct  stove 
draughts  or  dampers  with  a  great  loss  of 
good  heat,  aside  from  the  annoyance,  if 
not  danger  from  coal  gas,  and  necessity 
of  open-door  ventilation  with  a  loss  of 
goo<l  fuel  to  restore  the  loss  of  heat 
caused  by  a  badly  placed  or  protected 
chimney. 

All  chimneys  should  have  a  deep  base 
below  the  stovepipe  holes,  to  catch  the 
fine  ashes  that  are  carried  and  dropped 
therein,  between  the  Spring  and  Fall 
stovepipe  and  chimney  cleaning  times. 
Stovepipes  should  be  safely  placed  and 
firmly  located  within  the  chimney  holes, 
with  no  danger  of  being  shoved  in  and 
against  the  opposite  side  of  the  chimney, 
shutting  off  the  free  draught  of  gas  or 
smoke.  There  should  be  a  free  passage 
for  heat  from  the  fire-box  to  the  base  of 
stoves — kept  open  by  frequent  cleaning 
to  ensure  open  heat  and  perfect  heating 
stove  heat  without  gas  and  loss  of  fuel. 

With  clean  stoves  and  mechanical 
know’ledge  of  the  dampers,  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  the  fuel  supply  will  devolve  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  good  judgment  of  the 
housewife  and  her  ability  to  make  the 
most  of  such  fuel  as  .she  has  from  day  to 
day,  by  timely  adjusting  of  her  laundry 
work  and  her  cookery  methods — utilizing 
a  baking  heat  for  baking,  and  checking 
a  baking  heat  for  boiling ;  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  well-seasoned  hard  wood  for  bak¬ 
ing.  a  mixture  of  good  and  inferior  wood 
for  long  boiling,  and  of  the  large  amount 
of  small  pieces  of  various  kinds  of  fuel 
to  be  found  about  most  fann  buildings,  for 
a  light  quick  fire  in  warm  weather — a 
regular  clean-up  fire.  With  coal,  noth¬ 
ing  but  clean  coal  should  ever  be  placed 
directly  on  the  red  coals,  but  when  bak¬ 
ing,  if  coal  must  be  added,  open  the  nar¬ 
row  front  door  and  add  a  little  light 
wood,  chips,  corncobs  or  a  billet  of  waste 
paper,  which  will  yield  heat  sufficient  to 
warm  the  fresh  coal  up  to  the  degree  of 
combustion.  Even  a  little  bonfire  in 
the  ashpan  will  help  to  heat  freshly- 
added  coal,  for  coal  must  be  heated  be¬ 
fore  it  can  become  ignited  and  yield  heat, 
t’oal  can  be  heated  directly  on  the  stove 
top  and  turned  therein. 

Water  boils  at  212  degrees  Fah.  To 
make  water  boil  violently  is  a  waste  of 
both  water  and  fuel,  without  any  gain  in 
degrees  of  heat.  Potatoes  boiled  too  rap¬ 
idly  are  broken  on  the  surface,  hard  in  the 
center  and  not  sufficiently  cooked — wasted 
water,  potatoes  and  fuel.  When  food 
reaches  the  boiling  degree  it  can  be  kept 
boiling  with  a  checked  fire ;  and  a  large 
amount  of  slow  cookery,  double  boiling  or 
direct,  can  be  done  with  the  checked  coal 
fire  during  afternoons,  with  superior 
cookery  results,  in  tenderness  and  fine 
flavors,  thereby  developed,  and  with  a 
great  saving  in  forenoon  cookery. 

To  make  the  most  of  fuel  when  heating 
a  bake-oven,  never  add  cold  water  to  the 
water  tank ;  or  have  a  large  amount  of 
cold  water  heating  upon  the  stove ;  or 
even  a  stove-cover  removed  and  a  kettle 
of  boiling  food  set  directly  .on  the  fire, 
all  of  which  takes  a  perceptible  amount 
of  heat  during  its  journey  from  the  fire¬ 
box  to  the  oven,  whei’e  all  the  heat  pos¬ 
sible  is  required  from  the  least  possible 
amount  of  baking  fuel,  and  only  a  little 
wasted  when  opening  and  closing  the 
oven  door.  Two  soft  holders  are  a  help, 
one  for  the  right  hand  for  the  door,  and 
one  for  the  left  hand  for  the  hot  dish — 
mutual  helpers.  Utilizing  the  hot  oven  is 
to  have  your  wood  ready  when  your  oven 
is  ready. 

To  get  the  best  results  fi'om  coal  in  a 
heating  stove  requires  a  clean  stove,  and 
methodical  attention.  It  is  better  first  to 
clear  the  grate  by  draining  the  dump  and 
then  shake,  than  the  reverse.  Grates  of 
both  the  kitchen  range  and  the  heating 
stoves  should  never  be  turned  v't  :'''kl,y  or 
manipulated  with  force,  but  wuu  ^reat 
carefulness,  and  in  case  of  a  staiiCv,  „rate 
open  the  door  to  the  a.shpau  and  with  the 
fingers  of  the  left  hand  try  to  find  the 
piece  of  coal  causing  the  trouble  instead 
of  trying  to  crush  it,  and  thereby  takine 
chances  with  fire  falling  to  the  ashpan 
or  a  broken  grate — loss  of  fire  and  possi¬ 
bly  a  good  grate,  and  the  opportunity  * 
conserve  both  present  heat  and  the  fuel 
supply.  MEDORA  CORBETT. 


Preserving  Strawberries 

On  page  680  I  noticed  the  request  of 
V,  R.  for  methods  of  putting  up  straw¬ 


berries,  We  have  a  large  bed,  and  I  both 
preserve  and  can  quarts  of  the  delicious 
berry  each  year.  For  preserves  I  pro¬ 
ceed  as  follows :  Put  one  cup  berries  and 
one  cup  sugar  in  the  preserving  kettle  and 
stir  lightly  to  prevent  sugar  burning,  but 
try  not  to  mash  the  berries.  Let  come  to 
the  boil  and  boil  rapidly  for  nine  min¬ 
utes.  Remove  from  the  fire  and  pour  in 
glasses,  as  soon  as  cool.  The  secret  of 
good  color  and  delicate  flavor  with  these 


cover,  all  ready  to  fall  back  into  the  fruit. 

The  following  method,  the  result  of  the 
writer's  personal  experience,  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  strawberries  and  all  other 
small  fruits,  and  gives  the  least  possible 
trouble.  It  is  especially  nice  for  selected 
currants,  yielding  a  tender,  plump  berry 
imbedded  in  jelly.  After  washing  select¬ 
ed  fruit  by  lifting  it  from  one  dish  of 
water  to  another,  let  drain  thoroughly, 
and  for  each  measure  rounded  full  of 


RETAILERS’  35c  QUALITY 

COFFEE 

From  Wholesaler  Direct,  fresh  off  the  Roaster 

$1.25 


S  POUNDS  FOR 
Bean  or  Ground 


DELIVERED  FREE  WITHIN  300  MILES 
10  lbs.  DELIVERED  FREE  1000  MILES 

tiatUfaciion  Guaranteed  or  Moneif  Refunded 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO..  233-239  Washington  St.  New  York 

ESTABLISH  Kl>  77  YEARS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Centerpiece,  No.  372,  Is  for  cross-stitch  embroidery  in  color.  In  beginning  the  em¬ 
broidery,  start  at  a  point  on  the  wreath  showing  a  cluster  of  three  rosettes,  and  on  the 
larger  of  the  three  make  the  two  outside  rows  of  crosses  in  a  darker  shade  of  rose,  also  two 
crosses  advancing  from  each  outside  corner  toward  the  center,  and  the  four  center  crosses. 
The  rest  of  the  rosette  is  for  medium  dark  shade.  Embroider  the  two  small  rosettes  in  same 
way,  but  with  only  one  row  of  crosses  .shaded.  Have  one  dark  at  outside  and  medium  dark 
Inside  and  the  other  medium  light.  The  same  order  follows  over  the  whole  wreath,  except 
you  alternate  shade  on  the  rosettes,  as  for  instance,  dark,  medium  dark,  dark  and  medium, 
dark  and  light,  medium  dark  and  light,  medium  dark  and  medium  light  and  medium. 
For  the  blue  rosettes,  two  blues  are  specified  as  for  small  rose-colored  rosettes.  The 
leaves  are  for  green  and  the  vines  and  oirele  brown.  The  design  is  stamped  and  tinted  on 
cream  white  oyster  linen,  size  34  inches,  and  with  mercerized  floss  to  complete  embroidery, 
costs  85  cents. 


pre.serves,  as  with  mo.st  others,  is  in  cook¬ 
ing  small  quantities  and  boiling  rapidly, 
so  that  they  will  not  be  “boiled  to  death,” 
as  iny  mother  used  to  say.  I,  too,  have 
tried  pre.serving  the  strawberries  in  the 
•sun,  and  the  method  is  all  right  if  you 
could  bank  on  the  weather.  But  it  must 
be  Avarm  and  there  must  be  bright  sun¬ 
light  during  the  entire  time.  .\s  the 
weather  has  an  unfortunate  habit  of 
proving  untrustworthy  I  prefer  the 
kitchen  range  or  oil  stove,  which  I  can 
control,  especially  when  the  results  are 
so  truly  delicious  as  in  this  case. 

For  canning  I  pack  the  berries  in  jars 
and  add  a  syrup  compo.sed  of  three  cups 
sugar  and  tAvo  cups  Avater,  Avhich  has 
been  brought  to  the  boiling  point.  Put 
rubbers  and  tops  in  place,  partially 
tighten,  and  set  jars  in  Avash  boiler  Avhich 
contains  Avater  to  reach  about  half-Avay 
up  the  jars.  Boil  pint  jars  16  minutes 
and  quart  jars  tAvice  that  length  of  time. 
Remove  and  tighten  lids.  Of  course,  there 
should  be  thin  sti’ips  of  wmod  laid  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler,  so  that  the  jars 
Avill  not  come  in  contact  Avith  the  hot 
bottom. 


drops  of  clear  Avater  clinging  to  each 
fruit,  alloAv  one  of  a  level  mea.snre  of 
sugar,  to  Avhich  add  ju.st  enough  boiling 
water  to  di.ssolve,  stirring  until  it  boils 
up  strong,  then  add  the  fruit,  shaking  the 
dish  instead  of  using  a  spoon,  then  let 
boil,  giving  constant  attention,  testing 
the  .syrup  from  time  to  time,  by  a  little 
dropped  into  a  cold  silver  tablespoon,  un¬ 
til  it  jellies.  When  marmalade  Avill  rub 
up  a  jelly  on  a  cold  silver  spoon  it  is 
sufficiently  cooked.  For  strained  juice 
jelly,  boil  until  your  cold  tested  syrup  is 
a  piece  of  clear,  quivering  jelly.  Ji.  c. 
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To  Soothe  Baby’s  Skin 

When  you  bathe  the  baby  be  sure  to  sprinkle 
a  little  20  Mule  Team  Borax  in  the  water.  This 
Borax  softens  the  water,  destroys  perspiration 
odors  and  has  a  remarkably  soothing  effect  on  the 
skin.  You  will  find  many  uses  for 


MULE  TEAM  BORAX 

in  the  laundry  and  kitchen.  By  eoftening  the  water,  this  Borax 
helps  the  soap  to  do  its  best  work,  loosens  and  drives  out  the 
dirt  better,  lightens  your  work  and  makes  the  clothes  snowy 
white  and  sweet  smelling. 

20  Mule  Team  Borax  Soap  Chips 

Soap  in  chip  form.  Saves  you  soap  cuttinif.  Blended  in  the  rifiht  proportions, 
one  part  Borax  to  three  parts  of  hurt  soap.  Not  a  substitute  for  Borax  but  a  time, 
labor  and  money  saver  that  will  pay  you  to  use  every  wash  day.  See  the  picture 
of  the  famous  20  Mules  on  each  of  the  above  packages.  Sold  by  all  dealers. 


IVER 

Johnson 


Bicycles 


More  Fun  Than  Ever! 

I  Why  is  bicycling  more  popular  than  ever? 
I  Answer— better  bicycles  and  better  roads, 
i  Ride  for  health !  Ride  for  pleasure!  En- 
i  joy  cycling  at  its  best  on  the  finest,  stur- 
5  diest,  smoothest  running  and  longest  wear- 
i  ing  bicycle  built — Iver  Johnson. 

I  Only  finest  quality  seamless  tubing,  drop- 
1  forged  parts  and  one-piece  hubs  are  good 
i  enough  for  an  Iver  Johnson. 

=  There  are  17  models— a  bicycle  for  every 
i  purpose  and  every  member  of  the  family. 
I  $35.  to  $55.  Juveniles.  $20.  to  $25. 

1  Three  Books  FREE 

H  Indicate  which  books  you  want.  "A” — 

3  Arms;  "B” — Bicycles,  ‘G” — Motorcycles. 

I  IVER  JOHNSON'S  ARMS  &  CYCLE  WORKS 
i  308  River  Street  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

a  New  York:  99  Chambers  Street 

a  San  Francisco:  717  Market  Street 


In  regard  to  the  pre.serves  oozing  out  ' 
at  the  edge  of  the  paraffin,  I  had  the  j 
same  trouble  until  I  adopted  the  simple 
preventiA'G  of  tipping  the  tumbler,  after 
pouring  the  melted  paraffin  over  the  pre¬ 
serves,  so  that  the  paraffin  would  adhere 
to  the  sides  of  the  glass.  This  Avorks  per¬ 
fectly  for  me  and  saves  a  great  deal  of 
annoyance  and  lo.ss. 

MRS.  CHARLES  JOHNSTON. 


Preserving  Troubles 

To  prevent  fruit  juice  from  arising 
above  the  paraffin  on  glas.ses  of  preserved 
fruit,  let  the  hot  fruit  become  perfectly 
cold  before  covering  Avith  the  hot  paraf¬ 
fin,  and  never  add  the  whole  covering  at 
one  pouring,  instead,  only  just  enough 
to  form  a  thin  coating,  passing  from  glass 
to  glass.  Paraffin  cools  so  quickly  in 
.such  small  amounts  that  it  does  not  melt 
the  preserved  fruit  juice  to  a  thin  syrup 
condition.  As  paraffin  cools  it  shrinks, 
and  with  a  thin  syrup  underneath,  it  will 
“^ottle  down  and  displace  that  syrup, 
forcing  it  upAvard  and  over  on  the  top  of 
itself — a  very  simple  and  natural  ressult 
eaUiy  avoided  by  alloAving  all  preserved 
rruit<-  II!  glasses  to  become  cold,  in  the 
meantime  covered  cniy  by  a  clean  cloth 
or  paper,  as  covered  glasses  of  steaming 
fruit  ’ATil  each  yield  several  large 
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June  9,  1917. 


One  of  the  Oldest  Remaining  Herds 
of  Pure-Bred  Holstein  -  Friesians 

goes  under  the  hammer  absolutely  without  reserve.  W.  E.  LAMB 
&  SONS  have  decided  to  sell  at  their  farm  their  entire  herd  of 

70  HEAD 

June  1 4, 1 9 1 7  Hubbardsville,  N.  Y. 

For  35  years  the  owners  of  this  herd  have  labored  to  improve  it  and 
now  it  is  made  up  of  extra  good  dairy  cattle,  animals  of  excellent  indi¬ 
vidual  quality,  large  producers  and  bred  in  the  most  fashionable  lines. 

47  A.R.O.  COWS 

their  records  ranging  to  over  28  lbs.  at  4  years. 

THE  LARGEST  STRONG  FEATURE  of  the  sale  is 

24  Daughters  of  King  Pontiac  Canary 

In  the  herd  39  records  have  been  made  on  his  daughters  and  the 
average  per  cent  fat  of  these  records  is  4.03.  His  35  A.R.O. 
daughters  average  17.09  lbs.  butter  in  a  week  at  2  years,  4  months, 
29  days.  He  is  a  son  of  the  great  King  of  the  Pontiacs  from  a 
26-lb.  daughter  of  Canary  Mercedes  Alban,  he  the  best  son  of  the- 
great  foundation  cow,  Canary’s  Mercedes. 

ANOTHER  VERY  DESIRABLE  FEATURE 

9  Daughters  of  King  Se^s  Pontiac  Canary 

In  the  herd  nine  records  have  been  made  on  his  daughters  and  these 
records  average  3.97  per  cent  fat.  He  is  by  King  Segis  Pontiac 
from  a  30.8-lb.  daughter  of  Canary  Mercedes  Alban. 


The  three  necessary  QUALITIES  to  high-class  dairy  cattle 

INDIVIDUALITY - BREEDING - PRODUCTION 

will  be  found  in  this  sale.  Plan  now  to  attend 

Sale  catalogued  and  managed  by 

LIVERPOOL  SALE  &  PEDIGREE  CO.,  Inc.,  LIVERPOOL,  N.  Y' 


HOL.STEINS 


“Moheganites” 

Purebred  Holstein  Friesians 

Headed  by  Segis  Pontiac  Alcartra  Jolianna  (164755) 
carrying  37)4%  of  tlie  same  blood  as  the  50-lb.  Cow, 
Bon  of  the  $.50,000  bull  (70602)  and  of  the  sister  to 
World’s  record  cow  (121083).  Wo  refused  810,000  for  him  as 
an  8-11108.  calf.  His  service  fee  8100  to  $250.  We  offer  cows 
and  iieifers  bred  to  him,  and  bull  calves  sired'  by  him. 

MOHEGAN  FARM.  Box  Y,  PEEKSKILL,  N.  Y. 

C.  H.  Baker,  Owner  C.  B.  Tobias,  Herd  Mgr. 


Quit  the  Holstein  Business?  No. 

Just  Moved.  Cramped  for  Room 

Male  calves  bred  way  up  at  prices  too  low  to  print. 
Heifercalves.beifersandcows.Nobluff— wemustseli. 

F.  H.  RIVENBURGH 

Elite  Stock  Farm,  Stockbridee,  N.  Y.,  (fonnerly  Munnsville) 


Holstein  Bull  Calves  fin®  tons 

lb  sire,  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Easy  piiyments.  Don’t  use 
scrubs  when  choice  ones  like  these  sell  so  low.  Send 
for  pedigrees.  Cloverdale Farm, Charlotte, N.Y. 


SpotFarmHolsteins  *$lo° 

J4  Holstein  hoiforicalvos,  816  to 
820  each,  in  lots  of  6.  2  car¬ 
loads  of  high  grade  Holstein 
ilieifers,  $45  to  $65  each.  1  car¬ 
load  of  high  grade  Holstein 
close  springers,  8100  each, 
carload  of  registered  Holstein 
cows  and  heifers  duo  in-  Sept¬ 
ember,  8200  each.  1  carload  of 
registered  heifers  not  bred. 
Hegistered  bulls,  825  to  8200. 
JOHN  C.  REAQAN  Tul|y,  N.Y 


A  Grandson  of  the  Famous  850,000  BULL 

King'  Seg'is  Pontiac  Alcartra 

No.  81,  born  May  11,  1917,  is  a  splendid  individual 
about  evenly  marked,  out  of  a  13*lb.  Ss-year-old 
daughter  of  Johanna  King  Begis,  the  famous  40-lb. 
trrandBon  of  King  Segis.  This  bull  traces  to  King 
Segis  on  both  sides.  10  of  his  nearest  tested  dams 
average  29  lbs.  butter  in  7  days.  PKICK  $60.00. 
G.  KURLINGAMK,  CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 

Onn  extra  fancy,  well  bi-ed  and  nicely  marked  oows. 
aUu  a  number  are  recently  fresii  and  otliers  due  to 
freshen  soon.  They  are  heavy  producers  and  will 
please  you. 

1  fin  large,  well  bred  two  and  tliree  year  old  Iieifers 
I  UU  bred  to  good  registered  H.  F.  liuiis.  Ail  stock  sold 
witli  a  full  guaiantee.  Special  price  on  car  load  lots. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON  Springdale  Farms,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Phone  116  or  1476  M 


Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  wntefor 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenango.N.Y. 


Holstein  Bull  Bargains 


from  well-bred  dams.  Sire’s 
,  ,  ,  dam  33.28  lbs.  butter,  717.8 

bs.  milk.  ».  H.  Heist,  Center  Square,  Penna. 


High  Grade  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

each.  Sliip  anywhere.  F.  H.  Wood,  Cortlano,  N.Y. 


Are  Persistent  Producers 

18  Gaornsey  Cows  have  completed  four  or  more  official 
,  year's  records  apiece.  ^Their  74  records  average  10.7U9.88 
pounds  of  milk  and  547.62  pounds  of  butter  fat. 

Write  for  our  free  booklet  i>torv  of  the  Ouem»9V-' 

[  Aoaerioan  dnerniey  Cattle  Oinb,  Bex  R,  Peterber#)  M*  B. 


saIe  2  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Both  out  of  k.  R.  Cows.  One  11  months.  One  a  Grandson  of 
Governor  of  the  Chene  and  out  of  a  10,000  lb.  cow.  Nicely 
marked ;  clear  nose  and  fine  straight  backs.  Send  for 
prices.  ARDMORE  FARM,  Glen  Spey,  Sullivan  Co..  N.Y. 


IaT^  guernseys 

Calf,  9  months,  S125.  Bred  Heifer  eoming  two,  $225. 
May  Rose  and  Glenwood  breeding.  All  good. 
TABER  &  MIGNIN,  CASTILE,  N.  Y. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

I  00  Extra  high  grade  cows.  Fresh  and  due  to  calve 
soon.  Cows  that  are  bred  for  milk.  They  flU 
the  pail.  Come  and  see  tliem  milked. 

I  2  Keg.  bulls,  ail  ages.  A  few  Keg.  cows  and  oxtra 
liigh  heifer  calves,  10  days  old. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER 
Dept.  Y  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Phone  14-F-5  Phone  43-F-2  McCraw 


ForSale-2  BULLY  BULLS 

from  "  Yoeman,  King  of  tlie  May.”  and  "Mixter  De- 
monstrator”;breeding,ontof  A.  R.Dams.  9mos.  old. 
rrice.'.$150  each.  Richard  0.  Oe  Forest,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS  Send  for  sale  list. 

Edwin  B.  Maxile  -  Coatesville,  Pa. 


AYRSHIRES 


Stevens’  Farm 
HOLSTEINS 

Holstein  heifer  calves,  $15 
calves  and 
calf  for  $60 
el  f  e  r  and  bull 
calves  all  ages. 

All  from  high  producing  dams 

PAUL  H.  STEVENS.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


-AYRSHIRES- 

Write  for  our  sales  list; 
HENDERSON  AYRSHIRE  FARM 

HUDSON,  OHIO  " 

i 


Facing  a  Milk  Crisis 

A  Serious  Situation 


Part  II. 

IIiori-I’RiCEO  Feed. — I  liave  lived  in 
Now  .Jersey  10  years.  I  have  endeavored 
to  keej)  in  clo.se  ‘‘ouch  with  the  accom¬ 
plishments  and  activities  of  the  farmers 
who  are  interested  or  engaged  in  meat  or 
milk  production,  and  believe  that  the  De¬ 
partment  has  been  able  to  help  in  the  so¬ 
lution  of  many  of  the  problems  that  have 
presented  themselves,  hut  during  the  past 
three  months  it  lias  been  quite  impossible 
to  prompt  suggestions  as  far  as  feeding 
and  m  nagement  of  live  stock  arc  con¬ 
cerned  that  would  yield  substantial  aid  to 
the  livestock  farmers.  When  a  man 
writes  you  as  one  fiirmer  wrote  me.  ask¬ 
ing  if  I  considered  it  patriotism  for  him 
to  feed  corn  worth  $1.()0  per  bushel  or 
.$00  a  ton  to  a  herd  of  selected  dairy  cows 
yielding  an  average  production  of  11 
quarts  per  cow  :  when  his  own  lead  pencil 
proved  to  him  ab.solutely  that  the  selling 
price  of  the  milk  did  not  cover  the  cost  of 
the  grain  itself,  let  alone  the  labor;  when 
poissibly  if  not  positively  it  would  be  nec¬ 
essary  for  him  to  u.se  the  corn  to  feed  and 
sustain  his  own  family.  The  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  and  breeders  are  as  patriotic  as  any 
class  of  men  in  the  world.  They  want  to 
do  their  bit,  and  do  it  willingly,  but  we 
have  no  right  to  insist  that  they  continue 
in  an  industry  that  is  not  self-sustaining, 
and  that  even  though  <hey  use  selected 
and  high-producing  cows,  and  conduct 
their  business  otherwise  efficiently  and 
ecoiiomically,  it  is  necessary  to  appeal  to 
their  iiatriotism  to  continue  them  in  the 
business. 

Effect  of  a  Shortage. — Please  par¬ 
don  me  if  I  have  expressed  a  pessimistic 
view  of  the  situation,  but  I  believe  it  ex¬ 
ists.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  public  will 
I’ealize  existing  conditions  and  take 
prompt  steps  to  help  solve  the  problem. 
I  think  it  was  James  J.  Hill  who  pre¬ 
dicted  15  years  ago  that  the  only  condi¬ 
tion  that  would  check  the  traffic  of  people 
from  the  farm  to  the  city  and  send  them 
back  to  the  field  of  production  would  be 
starvation.  I  Inqic  and  pray  that  this 
condition  will  not  prevail,  yet  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  only  condition  that  will 
bring  the  consuming  public  to  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  value  of  milk  will  be  an 
actual  shortage  of  supply,  and  it  looks  to 
me  at  the  present  moment  as  if  we  were 
on  the  verge  of  such  a  catastrophe,  for 
unlo.ss  the  consuming  p  blic  is  willing  to 
pay  the  cost  of  production  for  a  product 
whose  food  value  is  not  questioned,  and 
which  of  necessity  must  be  supplied,  we 
cannot  expect  the  dairymen  to  produce 
this  product  for  the  mere  experience  and 
pleasure  of  feeding  and  milking  cows. 

Possible  Remedies. — What  is  the 
remedy?  I  wish  I  knew.  Publicity  and 
organization  may  help.  Publicity  in  or¬ 
der  that  the  liiiblie  may  know  and  thus 
appreciate  the  feeding  value  of  milk  and 
butter.  The  slogan  “Bread  and  butter,” 
“There  is  no  substitute  for  butter,” 
should  be  proclaimed  in  every  household. 
Publicity  identifying  the  high  cost  of 
feed,  the  indifference  and  independence  of 
labor,  the  scarcity  and  high  cost  of  milch 
cows,  and  the  alarming  increase  in  the 
price  of  dairy  machinery  and  equipment 
of  every  sort  ought  to  educate  the  public 
mind  as  to  the  justness  of  the  farmer’s 
claim  that  at  least  he  must  have  a  new 
dollar  for  an  old  one  in  the  transaction. 
Publicity  that  would  identify  the  enoi'- 
mous  overhead  charges  that  every  dairy 
farmer  mbst  meet ;  the '  loss  through 
tuberculosis.  Bang’s  disease,  shy  breeders, 
low  producers  and  other  congenital  causes 
that  are  enormous,  the  unreasonable  de¬ 
mands  and  annoyance  of  incompetent  iu- 
.spectors,  boards  of  health  or  city  authori¬ 
ties,  ami  other  professional  agitators  not 
only  pi’ovokes  the  temper  of  the  prtKlucer, 
hut  creates  an  atmosphere  that  is  rapidly 
becoming  unbearable.  Publicity  ought  to 
reveal  the  conditions  as  they  are,  and  we 
all  know  that  thej’  are  bad  enough  with¬ 
out  a  single  instance  of  exaggeration. 
When  such  a  dignified  organization  as 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  can  be 
swayed,  influenced  and  prompted  to  action 
through  the  agency  of  publicity  is  it  not 
reasonable  to  expect  that  this  same 
weapon  will  bring  to  the  dairyman  the 
same  kind  of  relief? 

Value  of  Publicity. — Publicity  is 
quite  as  much  an  item  of  importance  to 
the  breeder  of  dairy  cattle  as  it  is  to  the 
producer  of  dairy  products,  or  the  mer¬ 
chant  who  dispenses  merchandise.  The 
old  adage,  “If  your  business  is  not  worth 
advertising,  advertise  it  for  sale,”  might 
be  translated  to  read,  “If  your  herd  is  not 
worth  advertising,  advertise  it  for  sale,” 
regardless  of  whether  the  buyer  should  be 
a  fellow  breeder  or  the  butcher.  There 
may  be  difference  of  opinion  as  to  just 
how  publicity  should  be  promoted,  but 
there  can  be  no  controversy  concerning  its 
importance  and  economic  value.  Beeords 
of  production  properly  authenticated  by 
the  agencies  now  available  for  such  pur¬ 
poses  are  without  a  doubt  important  fac¬ 
tors  in  giving  publicity  to  the  dairy¬ 
men’s  achievements.  Carefully  compiled 
and  authenticated  records  comparing  the 
cost  of  feed  prevailing  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  with  that  which  obtained  a  year  ago 
ought  to  show,  and  will  show,  that  the 
price  of  milk  has  not  increased  in  pro¬ 
portion.  F.  C.  MIXKLEK. 

(To  be  continued) 


Farm  Sanitation 

Will  Increase  Your  Profits 
by  Keeping  Live  Stock 
and  Poultry  Healthy. 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

Easy  to  Use.  Efficient.  Economical. 
Kills  Sheep  Ticks,  Lice,  Mites  and  Fleas. 
Helps  Heal  Cuts,  Scratches  and 
Skin  Diseases. 

Prevents  Hog  Cholera. 

Experiments  on  live  hogs  prove  that 
dilution  of  Kreso  Dip  No.  1  will 
kill  virulent  Hog  Cholera  Virus  iu  5 
minutes  by  contact. 

We  Will  Send  Free  Booklets  on 

The  treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or 
pitch  mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. ; 

How  to  build  a  hog  wallow  which 
will  keep  hogs  clean  and  healthy; 

How  t'o  keep  your  hogs  free  from 
insect  parasite  and  disease. 

WRITE  FOR  THEM. 


Kreso  Dip  No.  1  in  Original  Packages. 

FOB  SALB  BY  ALL  DRU<40IST3. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Department  Animal  Industry. 

DETROIT.  •  -  MICH. 


CINNAKOL 

DISINFECTANT 

For  Barns  and  Stables 

The  manure  pit  is  the  breeding  place 
of  the  typhoid  fly.  Cinnakol  stops 
the  brewing  of  these  dangerous 
pests  without  injuring  thefcrtilizing 
value  of  the  manure.  Cinnakol  is 
an  effective,  economical  germicide 
and  deodorant. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 
ABOUT  CINNAKOL 
Or  write  today  for  important 
free  Bulletin  on  the  subject. 
CINNAKOL  CHEMICAL  SALES  CO. 
€5  West  52nd  Street^  Bayonne.  N.  J. 


FARMERS  NOT  A  POISON 

POWERFUL  DISINFECTANT 

FOH  CALF  SCOCKS 

ToaUlng  breeders  testify  thatB*K  stops 
scours.  B-K  Is  powerful  in  killing  germa^ 
yet  mild  and  soothing  to  membranes.  Ua* 
lioves  irritation,  heals  tissue^  and  stops 
Infection.  Kasy.  simple  and  cheap  to  use. 
Your  calves  are  worth  saving.  Send  for 
evidence  from  users  and  onr  book  “Save 
Kvery  Calf'  and  Special  Trial  Offer.  Oo  to 
your  Druggist  or  Qeneral  Store.  Dealers 
wanted  iu  every  town. 

General  Laboratories— Madison,  Wis. 

2714  So.  Dickinson  Street 

ii  1 

JERSEYS 


For  Sale- Jersey  Bull  Calf  oV' Emdu 

and  son  of  Professor  Rosaire.  He  was  line  bred  for 
type  and  he  has  it.  J.  P.  I.ONG,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

sired  by  'rorono  Pogis  of  Hood  Farm  and  out  of 
high-producing  cows.  Prices  reasonable. quality  con¬ 
sidered.  William  Berry,  Valley  View  Farm,  Oe  Lancey.  N.Y. 


Fosterlield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 

FOR  SALE 

COWS,  HEIFKKS  and  CALVES.  Address 
Charles  G.  Foster, P.O.Box  173,  Morristown.  Morris  Ca..N  J. 

The  JONES  JERSEY  FARM, 

Offers  for  sale,  Bull  dropped  March  28.  1915.  His 
dam  produced  13,127  l)>s.  milk  in  one  year  testing 
743  lbs.,  11  oz.  butter.  His  sire’s  dam  is  in  Register 
of  Merit  with  record  of  13,090  lbs.  milk  and  746  lbs. 
butter  in  her  12tb  year.  PRICE  REASONABLE. 


BROOKWOOD  FARMS  JERSEY  HERD 

The  home  of  Imported  Golden  Fern's  Noble.  AJCC 
145762.  5  Hulls  for  Sale  —  from  1  to  6  mos. 

old— from  Highly  Commended  Sireo  and  Dams. 
Rare  opportunity  to  place  a  "Worth-While”  Bull 
at  top  of  your  herd.  The  Bull  that  Counts  is  the 
Bull  that  builds.  For  terms  and  description  apply 
BROOKWOOD  FARMS.  BarryTilU,  Snlliran  County,  N.  Y. 

Morris  H.  Roberts.  Jr..  Farm  Supt. 


JERSEYS  For  Sale 

Entire  herd  of  registered  Jerseys  numbering  forty 
head,  including  Register  of  Merit  cows  and  others 
now  on  test.  All  sound  animals  without  blemisli. 
will  Bell  one  cow  or  a  carload.  If  fnteroHted  come  and  see  them, 

F.  J.  J  O  N  E  S  -  SAUQUOIT,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale- J  ersey  Bull 

14  mouths  old;  exceedingly  well  bred;  rich  in  the 
blood  of  Financial  King.  A  fine  individual;  solid 
color.  Priced  right.  ROSEDALE  FARM,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 
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*  UNITED  ' 

Cre&m  Separators 


On  a  Wonderful 
Offer 

P§9FF  FOR  TRIAL 

Yes-the  wonderful  Guaranteed^ 
United  at  this  astonishing 
price,  these  amazing  terms—on  “  Ui 
absolute  FREE  trial  without  a 
penny  risk.  Write  at  once  for  de¬ 
tails— absolute  proof  and  facts  about 
this  Separator  Marvel— Today. 

Vout  Own  Terms 


The  United,  at  this 
world  beating  price. 

$25.00  and  up,  is  sold 
byUniteddealersevery-  •P  X*>'*'* 
where— direct  factory  mWud 
representatives.There’a 
.one  near  you.  He’ll  arrange 
.  terms  to  suit.  Get  acquainted.  * 
He’s  a  man  you  want  to  know.  A 


Lowest 

Prices 


_  .  i  P' 

card  brings  his  name  and  particulars 
of  new 


$1000  Sensational  Offer 
Challenge  write: 


Defies  the  world  to 
produce  a  better 
Separator  than  the 
United,  in  all  its 
importantfeatures, 
and  at  a  lower  price. 
Your  Free  Trial  is 
proof  that  the 
United  is  the 
Easiest  Running- 
Easiest  Cleaned— 
Closest  Skimming 
separator  made. 


you  investigate  the  United— 
this  astounding  offer— this 
new  liberal  plan.  Get  all 
facts.  A  letter  or  post  card 
—your  name  and  address 
brings  all  details.  Write  Now 
—Today. 

,  UNITED  ENGINE  CO. 

DEPT.  C.2S 
LANSING,  MICH. 


Quickei*— easier— choaper 
way  to  cool  milk  right. 

Takes  out  animal  and  feed  odor.s  and 
stojis  bacteria  growth.  To  cool  in  cans 
and  bottles  is  not  always  safe.  Use 
cold  or  running  water  or  ice. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices 

The  cost  is  so  low,  you  cannot  afford 
to  buy  any  other  cooler. 

Live  Dealera  and  Agents  Wanted 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO. 

Dept.  1 1  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


MINERAL! 


fnu$9 


over 


HEAVE^at. 


COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free  _  _ 

13  Package  guaranteed  to  pivo  satisfaction  or  monej 
back.  $1  Package  sufficient  for  Ordinary  cases. 

MIllERIl  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  A«e..  rittsburg.  Fa 


KENDALLS 

spaviA 

TREATMENT 


spa vl n  or 
other  lame- 
ness.  4Q 
I  years  of  re- 

_ -  -  mar  ka  ble 

I  results.  $1  a botUe,« fork's.  At 
■  all  drug  stores.  Ask  for  Free 
I  book,  ’’Treatise  on  the  Horse.” 
I  I)r.li.4.KendsllCo.,Cii«ebuie,r.U<,TI. 

^  ■■■■■.■  4 


The  old  reliable  remedy  for 
curb,  splint,  bony  growths, 
ringbone,^ 


HORSES 


f30-DAY  SALEy 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
PERCHERON  AND  BELGIAN 
STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

Alt  richly  bred  and  registered.  Good 
big  Stallions,  S250  to  S800 

O.  N.  WILSON,  KITTANNINC,  PA. 


For  Sale-Registered  Percherons 

One  3-year-old  stallion,  one  yearling  stallion,  one 
6  year-old  brood  mare.  B.  II.  Allen,  Dayton,  N.Y, 


For  Sale-Black  Percharon  Stallion  PeSpn  so“ 

ciety  of  America.  Sound,  kind;  licensed  in  New 
York  state.  H.  C.  McCartney,  Ellenville,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-Combination  Saddle  and  Driving  Horse 

large  bay;  sixteen  hands;  well  bred;  high  spirited; 
perfectly  sound;  seven  years  old;  splendid  gait. 
A.  M.  HONE  .  Lyons  Falls,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-Pure-Bred,  Blank  Peroheron  STALLION 

age,6year8;  sound  and  a  good  breeder.  Price,  right. 
O.  V.  REAMS,  Uox  264,  Eau  Claire,  Mich. 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

200  Head  to  select  from.  Twenty-six 
years  experience.  Write  Dept.  L,  for  cata¬ 
logue.  THE  SHADTSIOE  FARMS,  North  Binlon,  0. 


MISCELLANEOUS  .* 


TI TNI^  R  AMc;  CHOICE  lot.  strong 
1  UI^lO  (;kOSS  BREEDERS 

The  leading  breed  for  hot  house  lambs.  Write  for 
literature  and  prices  to  J.  N.  MePhersan,  Scottsville.N.Y. 


F  n  If  F  ^-WANTED- lOO  REDS  AND  GREYS 
FUACOross  brown,  McFald.  Alabama 

Wanted-AMILGH  GOAT  Newkieij),  New  York 

SWI^^  fSnATQ  Bids  from  high  class 
«9niaO  I  O  Toggenburgand  Saanen 

parents.  Some  good  Bucks.  No  bred  or  milking 
does  to  sell.  SHARPLES,  Centre  Square,  Pa. 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  COW 

Imported  Lily  of  Milestone,  six-year-old  daughter  of 
bh^'raor  of  the  Chene.  'Tuberculin  tested.  Perfect 
health,  Bred  to  Golden  Secret  of  Daisy  Farm,  a  May  Rose 
pull  with  Advanced  Registry  dam.  Sacrificed  for  ira- 
nieaiate  cash.  First  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  dollars 
takes  her.  OEORGC  HOPKINS,  Ballslon  Lake,  N,  V, 


That  Familiar  “  Barn  Score” 

That  article  in  a  renent  B.  N.-Y. 
about  the  barn  score  sounds  very  familiar. 
I  have  been  all  through  the  barn  score 
bu.siness  and  regard  it  as  a  rank  hum¬ 
bug.  .Still  there  has  been  developed  a 
fecliug  among  con.sumers  that  to  insure 
safety  barns  must  be  Inspected  and 
scored.  That  being  the  case,  scoring  is 
what  we  mn.st  have  until  education  can 
clear  away  the  nuisance,  for  nuisance  it 
is  at  present.  J’^coring  ought  to  be  put 
on  some  rational  basis,  and  we  are  told 
that  the  city  director  of  foods  in  New 
York  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
better  card  can  be  arranged.  I  hope  so. 
However  that  may  be,  it  is  dairy  far¬ 
mers  who  ought  to  do  the  scoring.  They 
ought  to  do  it  at  milking  time  too,  and 
in  some  oases  should  give  some  advice 
about  handling  the  job  of  milking.  This 
business  ought  to  he  under  the  charge  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League.  Farmers  should 
inspect  the  production  of  milk  and  gnar- 
antoe  the  product.  It  can  he  done  by  co¬ 
operation  among  fanners,  although  it  is 
no  easy  job.  The  League  has  a  lot  of 
problems  on  its  hands,  it  is  true,  and 
some  of  these  are  exceedingl.v  important 
and  need  quick  attention.  It  might  not 
be  easy  to  take  on  this  extra  work  right 
now,  but  this  slnmld  be  the  aim,  and  not 
too  long  delayed.  It  is  my  belief  that 
farmers  not  only  ought  to  inspect,  but 
should  weigh  and  test.  Possibly  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  might 
be  the  power  to  see  that  such  work  is 
properly  done,  but  farmers,  by  coopera¬ 
tion,  ought  to  do  it.  IT.  n.  L. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Potatoes  are  called  weak,  with  only 
fair  demand,  but  the  quotation  is  up  to 
,$.'kr>0  per  bn,  for  choice,  with  the  retail 
l)rice  .$1.50  per  peck.  Onions  are  .$2.40 
l)er  Texas  crate,  with  small  sets  still  .$20 
per  bn.  Beans  are  tinner  at  .$0  for  red 
kidney  and  $12  for  marrow.  Farmers 
are  finding  it  hard  to  p.et  seed,  as  they 
mostl.v  have  none.  Cabbage  is  down  to 
.$0  and  .$6.50  per  100  lbs.,  and  cucumbers 
run  from  70c  to  $1.10  per  dozen.  Asj 
paragns  is  very  plenty  at  $1  and  $2.25 
per  dozen  bunches,  home-grown,  and 
.$2.50  and  $.2.50  for  Jersey,  Wax  beans 
are  $2  and  $.3  per  hamper;  new  beet.s, 
7.5e  and  OOe  per  dozen  bunches;  radishes, 
*25c  and  25c  per  dozen  hunches ;  water¬ 
cress.  .$2..50  and  $.2  per  100  hunches;  c<‘l- 
oiy,  $1.50  and  $2  per  Florida  crate ;  cu¬ 
cumbers.  $1.75  per  Ohio  basket;  lettuce, 
.$1  and  $1.50  per  box  ;  carrots,  $2.75  per 
bn. ;  spinach.  .$1  and  .$1.25  per  bn.,  home 
grown ;  Florida  tomatoes.  $2.50  and  $2 
I)er  crate ;  parsley,  20e  and  40e  per  dozen 
bunches ;  pie  plant,  25e  and  25c  per  dozen 
bunches ;  radishes,  20e  per  dozen  hunches. 

The  apjile  supply  is  good,  but  in-ices 
drop  as  the  season  advances,  quotations 
not  being  above  $5.75  per  bbl.  for  fancy 
and  .$2.75  and  $2.25  for  common.  The 
supply  of  Western  apiiles  in  small  meas¬ 
ures  is  gtiod.  Prices  of  such  seldom  vary 
much,  being  10c  and  1.5c  for  a  measure 
holding  loss  than  a  dozen.  Southern  fruit 
remains  plenty  and  low,  at  .$2.75  and  $2 
for  oranges,  per  box ;  $2  and  $2.75  for 
lemons,  .$2.50  and  $5  for  grapefruit,  and 
$1.20  per  100  for  limes.  I'ineapples  con¬ 
tinue  an  over-supply  at  $2.7.5  and  $2.25 
for  all  sizes  per  box  and  retailing  at  5c 
and  10c  for  moderate  sizes.  Strawberries 
are  temporarily  scarce,  but  prices  remain 
at  $2.75  and  $2  per  24-quart  box,  retail¬ 
ing  at  12e  and  15e  per  quart.  The  qual¬ 
ity  is  good.  Home  strawberries  will  not 
be  blossomed  for  some  time. 

Butter  is  firm  at  40c  for  best  creamery, 
27c  and  38e  for  best  dairy.  23c  and  26e 
for  all  ci’ocks  and  29e  and  20e  for  low 
grade.  Lack  of  pasturage  keeps  prices 
up.  Cheese  remains  at  2Sc  for  best  do¬ 
mestic,  old,  with  some  new  arriving,  at 
24o  and  27e.  Eggs,  finn,  at  28e  for  white 
hennery ;  with  26e  for  .storage.  Duck 
eggs  are  36e  and  38c,  and  goose  eggs,  50c 
and  60c. 

Little  dressed  poultiT,  fresh  killed,  is 
offered  or  asked  for,  but  a  full  line  of 
frozen  is  offered  at  .22c  and  .24c  for  heavy 
capon.  25c  and  27c  for  ducks,  and  19e 
and  20e  for  geese.  The  live-poultry  mar¬ 
ket  is  not  strong,  but  prices  are  only 
about  a  cent  lower  than  for  frozen. 

J.  w.  c. 


Milk  is  two  or  three  thousand  pounds  short 
of  last  Spring  here  at  our  crcnniery,  and  there 
are  several  reasons  for  it.  Feed  is  so  higli 
farmers  are  not  feeding  mneh  grain;  hay  is  the 
eheapest  feed  in  the  eountry;  it  has  sold  hero 
from  S.’)  to  .$10  per  ton.  and  farmers  are  carry¬ 
ing  their  stock  through  on  hay  alone.  Cows 
are  very  high  in  price;  good  grade  cows,  fresh 
or  near-by  springers,  sell  from  .$100  to  $150  each. 
Many  farmers  will  be  short  of  cows  rather 
than  pay  the  price  to  keep  a  full  dairy.  Some 
are  selling  at  these  high  prices  and  will  run 
short  till  they  can  raise  more.  Pastures  are 
growing  poorer  every  year,  and  are  starting 
very  i)oorly.  This  year  it  is  very  cold  and  back¬ 
ward,  nothing  planted  in  the  ground  here  yet, 
so  the  supply  of  milk  will  certainly  be  shorter 
than  last  season  in  this  locality.  F.  D.  II. 

Nelson,  N.  Y. 


Milch  cows,  $70  to  $100;  veal,  lOi/ie  per  lb.; 
butter  (d:ur.v).40e;  eggs,  ,33  to  35c;  potatoes,  $3 
per  bn.:  wheat,  .$2.95:  oats,  tiOc.  J.  A.  M. 
Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Sharpies  is  the  only  separator  that  skims  absolutely  clean  at 
all  speeds.  All  other  separators  lose  considerable  cream  when 
turned  below  speed — admitted  by  leading  experiment  stations 
and  all  separator  manufacturers.  Average  loss  from  this  cause 
is  10  lbs.  of  butter  per  cow  per  year,  or  80,000,000  lbs.  in  the 
United  States  alone !  Sharpies  would  save  it  all ! — due  to  the 
wonderful  Suction-feed,  which  automatically  regulates  the 
milk-feed  so  as  to  insure  clean  skimming  whether  you  turn 
fast  or  slow. 

Sharpies  is  an  absolute  necessity  now — when  the  world  is 
clamoring  for  “more  fat.”  It  is  the  only  separator  that  gets  all 
the  butter-fat  out  of  the  milk.  Prevent  waste  by  getting  a 
Sharpies — and  get  it  now,  while  you  can.  Ask  nearest 
Sharpies  dealer  to  explain  it. 


1%  'SlyifWs  feljarajH"ai  !|Ihil  e 


S-S%ifiis  urtV’^Spvifed '  !|iiml  . 

EPAI^AItibK 


the  only  separator  that: 

— skims  clean  at  widely-varying  speeds 
— gives  cream  of  unchanging  thickness — all^speeds 
—has  just  one  piece  in  bowl — no  discs 
— skims  milk  faster  when  you  turn  quicker 
— has  knee-low  supply  tank  and  once-a-month 
oiling 

Made  and  guaranteed  practically 
forever  by  the  oldest  and  greatest 
separator  factory  in  America.  Over 
a  million  Sharpies  users !  See  your 
dealer  and  write  for  catalog  today 
— address  Department  12. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester  -  -  Pennsylvania 

Sharpies  Milkers-^sed  on  nearly  1,00,000 cows  daily 

Branches:  Chicago  _  San  Francisco  Toronto 


'He  tarns  pretty 
alow  but  he  gets 
all  the 
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SWINE 


SWINE 


I'CHESHiRESl 

■  THE  NEW  YORK  FARMER'S  HOG  % 

I  FOR  AT  F  gilts,  bred  and  unbred  ■ 

I  run.  OALC  SPRING  PIGS,  BOTH  SEXES  ■ 

I  Address  | 

■  Dept.  Animal  Husbandry  5 

I  Cornell  University  ITHACA,  N.  Y.  I 


CHESTER  WHITES 

Purchased  from  a  herd  founded  upon  the  best  blood 
lines,  witli  a  reputation  for  the  quality  of  its  offer¬ 
ings,  assures  both  profit  ami  satisfaction. 
Linda  Vista  Farm,  Box  187,  Hollistou,  Mas.s. 
Descriptive  booklet  upon  reiincsl. 


“HAMPSHIRES” 

WEANLING  PIGS,  free  circular,  also 
GUERNSEY  BULLS  %  full  6  months  old. 
LOCUST  LAWN  FARM,  Bird-In-Hand,  Box  R,  Pa. 


325  PIGS  SHIPPED  C.  0.  D. 

125  CHESTER  WHITES  AND  MEDIUM  YORKSHIRE  CROSS.  6 
weeks  old,  SB. 50.  100  BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESTER  WHITES 
CROSS,  0  weeks  old,  $8.50.  100  0.  I.  C.  AND  LARGE  YORK¬ 
SHIRE  CROSS,  S9.00.  These  Pigs  are  from  L.arge, 
Qrowthy  stock.  REEVES,  Lexington,  Mass. 


PRIZE  0. 1.  C.’s  BRED  AT  BRIARTON 

Ten-weeks-old  pigs,  either  sex,  sired  by  Colonel 
Lee,  prize  boar.  Prolific,  healthy  stock,  raised  by 
up-to-date  methods.  Prices  very  reasonable.  Ab¬ 
solute  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

NELSON  N.  ALEXANDER,  Ilarriman,  N.Y. 


30  Reg. CHESTER  WHITE  SPRING  PIGS 

All  ages.  Can  furnish  pair  or  trios.  Not  akin. 
A.  A.  SCHOFELL  -  Heuvelton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVIEW  STOCK  FARM,  R. 
F,  D.  No.  1,  VVinstoii-Salem,  North  Carolina 


riiirni*  Tfn’ifty  pigs,  *20  pair. 

uuroc  SUUENO  WEEKS 


Fed. 


I’olund  C.,  t25  pair 

lie  Gruii;  Ohio 


Registered  Berkshires 


Open  gilts  and  spring  pigs, 
J.  L.  LEE,  Carmel,  N.Y. 


DOGS 


AT  STUD 

The  Following  Airedales 

“  Controversey’B  Live  Wire  ’* . Fee,  816 

“  Coutroversey’s  Lord  Hicks  ” .  Fee,-  lO 

For  further  particulars  and  pedigrees  apply 
CONTROVERSEY  KENNELS.Box  61, Monroe, Conn. 


Pedigreed  Airedale  Pups  pairs;^\st^ioo"nS 

farm  raised.  Prices  reasouable.  FRANK  MEAD,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 


p««e  A  N  D  GUI  NTS  A  PIGS, 

Lome  rups  nelson  bkos.,  grove  city,  pa, 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood; 

Letter  from  H.  E.  Naylor,  Front  Royal,  Va: 
"The  pair  of  pigs  are  nice  ones  and  growing 
fast.  A  faw  outstanding  young  boars  for 
sale.  The  sow  that  brought  $330  at  the  Con¬ 
gress  sale  was  sired  by  one  of  our  boarsj. 
H.C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Box  15.  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Berkshire  Boars 

from  September  and  October  litters  of  10  to  U,  in 
strong,  thrifty  condition,  now  weighing  average  200 
lbs.,  sired  by  some  of  the  breeds  great  boars.  $35 
TO  $50.  FLINTSTONE  FARM,  Dalton,  Ma.sg. 

TARBELL  FARMS  BERKSHIRESl^,y‘[„7^;:f- 

Berkshire  pigs  of  both  sexes.  Good  Breeding.  Ex¬ 
cellent  individuals.  I’rices  low  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Tiirbell  Farms,  Smitliville  flats,  N.  Y. 


Springbank  Berkshires 

Bred  Sows  and  Gilts  for  Marcli  ami  April  farrow. 

Open  Gilts,  .Inne  faiTOwe<i.  C  Service  Ifoars. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Ct. 


■W-y  Sold  on 

EitXIVOnirCCiO  Approval 

Breeding  and  quality  une.xcelled.  Prices  right. 
Write  us  your  wants.  H.  6RIMSHAW,  North  East.  Pa. 


Berkshires 


large,  typey  fellows.  MASTERPIECE  LONG¬ 
FELLOW  blood  lines.  Also  Keg.  Holstein- 


Friesian  bull  calves,  KING  SEGIS  and  DE  KOL  2d,  BUTTER 
BOY  3d  breeding.  Jno.C.ltream,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


VI FW  FARM  ^  opportunity  to  se¬ 
nt  n  rHiiiii  cure  a  son  of  Premier  Long¬ 
fellow,  C8600,  and  out  of  a  Laughter  of  Lord  i’remier, 
50001.  Send  for  pedigree,  description  and  price. 

JOHN  I.  BOWER  -  King  Ferry,  N.  Y. 


for  sale,  sired  by  a  son  of 
Prices  reasonable.  FISUKILL  FARMS,  Henry 
Moraenthae,  Jr.,  Hope-well  Junction,  New  York 


Very  nice  young  regis¬ 
tered  gilts  and  boars 
}  PREMIER’S  SUCCESSOR. 


BERKSHIRES  of  Best  Breeding 

Quality.  Prices 

right.  RICHARD  E.  WAIS,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


DorLokLno  Onrinn,!  iUara  EDWIN  B.  MAULE 

Berkshires— SpringLiuers  coatesviiie,  pa. 


Berkshires.  Limited  supply  breeding  stock.  8  weeks 
old;  both  sexes;  $9  each.  CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlolle,  N.Y. 


of  SIZE 
and  QUALITY 


BERKSHIRES 

The  boar.  Majestic  Mammoth  229500,  weight 
407  lbs.  at  7  months  of  age,  was  bred  and 
grown  by  us.  When  you  want  the  best  and 
want  them  big,  write  to 

/—i  /-I  *  DTTT5  WHITGUERN  FARM 

C.  H.  CAKltaK,  WEST  CHESTER,  Pa. 


r^ala— Rill  I  Y  RflY  A  superior  Berkshire 

oaie-DULLI  DU  I  Boar.  Three  years  old 

ae,  big  boned  specimen,  fit  to  head  any  herd" 
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This  Rugged  Car 

Has  Twice  the  Needed  Strength 

John  W.  Bate,  in  the  past  three  years,  has  doubled  our  margins  of  safety. 
Now  every  important  part  in  Mitchells  has  100  per  cent  over-strength. 

This  means  better  steel.  It  means  larger  parts.  In  these  times  it 
means  much  added  cost.  But  it  also  means  a  lifetime  car.  It  means  a 
safe,  economical  car.  A  car  which  has  proved  that  it  can  run  200,000 
miles.  That  means  40  years  of  ordinary  service. 


Millions  in  Extras 

There  are  also  31  features  in  Mitchells 
which  nearly  all  cars  omit.  Things  like 
a  power  tire  pump,  for  instance. 

There  is  24  per  cent  greater  luxury 
than  in  any  other  car  in  its  class. 

These  extras  will  cost  us  on  this  year's 
output  about  $4,000,000.  That  is,  for 
this  over-strength,  these  extra  features 
and  this  added  beauty. 

All  Free  to  You 

But  all  this  added  value  costs  you  no 
extra  price.  Note  that  Mitchell  prices,  for 
either  size,  are  below  most  fine-car  prices. 

We  save  in  our  factory  cost.  This  mam¬ 


moth  plant  has  been  built  and  equipped 
to  produce  this  one  type  economically. 
John  W.  Bate,  the  efficiency  expert,  has 
cut  our  factory  cost  in  two.  Even  the 
Mitchell  bodies  are  built  here,  under  these 
up-to-date  methods. 

That  saving  pays  for  these  extras.  We 
save  all  waste,  and  spend  that  saving  on 
a  superlative  car. 

Please  see  that  car.  See  how  it  differs 
from  other  cars  you  know.  Note  its 
many  unique  attractions.  You  should 
know  these  things  before  you  buy  a  car. 

If  you  do  not  know  the  nearest  Mitchell 
dealer,  ask  us  for  his  name. 

MITCHELL  MOTORS  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  HENYARD  •  l| 


Leg  Weakness  in  Chicks 

There  is  something  the  matter  with  my 
baby  chickens.  They  were  as  lively  as 
could  be  at  first.  They  have  plenty  of 
fresh  water,  grit,  bran  and  sods  before 
them  all  the  time.  They  are  fed  baby 
chick  feed  three  times  a  day.  On  cold 
days  I  have  a  coal  fire  in  their  house, 
which  is  16x23  feet.  There  were  50 
chicks  in  the  beginning,  with  five  hens. 
I  have  lost  eight  and  several  more  are 
ailing.  They  are  first  lame,  then  after 
limping  a  day  or  so,  can  hardly  stand 
at  all.  They  have  no  bowel  trouble. 
I  have  rai.sed  hundreds  of  chicks 
and  never  had  this  trouble  before.  Can 
you  advise  me  what  to  do?  m.  c.  ii. 

Massachusetts. 

I  do  not  understand  why  you  have  a 
coal  fire  in  the  brooder  house  if  these 
chicks  are  with  hens ;  it  is  possible  that 
you  ai’e  trying  to  be  too  good  to  them. 
Leg  weakness  in  young  chicks  is  fre¬ 
quently  caused  by  keeping  them  in  ov'er- 
heated  brooders  and  upon  board  floors. 
While  not  knowing  the  conditions  under 
which  these  chicks  are  kept,  further  than 
those  mentioned  in  your  letter,  I  suspect 
that  their  greatest  need  is  to  get  out 
upon  the  ground ;  in  fact,  that  is  the  one 
great  need  of  all  baby  chicks  after  they 
are  a  few  days  old.  If  these  chicks  are 
still  with  the  mother  Lens,  I  should  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  facilities  for  running  out¬ 
side  upon  clean  grass  and  give  them  no 
artificial  heat.  The  hens  will  provide 
them  with  sufiicient  warmth  and  con¬ 
tact  with  the  earth  will  prove  the  great¬ 
est  tonic  that  can  be  administered. 

M.  B.  D. 


Muscovy  Ducks 

Can  you  tell  me  of  any  reliable  place 
where  I  can  get  good  Brazilian  ducks  and 
drakes?  They  are  very  highly  spoken 
of  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  of 
April  1.  I  would  like  to  raise  them  on 
my  fruit  farm  near  Hammonton,  N.  .T. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  K.  m. 

The  Brazilian  ducks  referred  to  must 
be  Muscovy  ducks.  They  are  sometimes, 
very  rarely,  called  by  that  name.  I 
know  of  no  others.  I  have  a  small  fleck 
of  them.  I  have  no  birds  to  sell  at  pre.s- 
ent.  I  am  offering  eggs  at  two  dollars 
per  dozen,  but  I  really  wouldn’t  advise 
sending  so  far  for  ducks’  eggs.  Besides. 
Muscovy  ducks*  eggs  do  not  do  so  well 
under  hens  as  they  do  under  the  ducks 
themselves.  It  requires  five  weeks  to 
incubate  them  and  the  mother  Muscovy 
knows  jmst  how  to  do  it.  She  will  re¬ 
main  off  so  long  that  the  novice  will  con¬ 
clude  that  the  eggs  are  spoiled.  They 
will  hatch,  however.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  a  hen  is  too  warm  and  per¬ 
haps  sticks  to  her  job  more  closely  than 
is  necessary.  w.  H.  H. 


Dropsical  Fowls 

I  have  lost  two  hens  and  another  is 
affected  the  same  way.  They  have  an 
enlargement  of  the  abdomen.  I  opened 
those  that  died  and  found  that  the  aMo- 
men  was  filled  with  a  yellowish  watery 
fluid.  What  can  be  done,  and  is  it  con¬ 
tagious?  F.  J.  z. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  contagious  dis¬ 
ease  in  this  dropsical  condition  that  you 
have  observed,  though  I  cannot  tell  the 
cause  of  it  from  your  description.  There 
are  a  number  of  diseases  which  might 
cause  enlargement  of  the  abdomen,  but 
this  affliction  is  not  of  a  contagious  na¬ 
ture.  There  is  probably  nothing  that  you 
can  do  to  prevent  an  occasional  loss  of 
this  kind.  M.  B.  D. 


Rice  for  Poultry 

We  have  about  1,500  chickens.  The  price 
of  wheat  is  so  high  that  it  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  to  us  to  try  to  find  a  substitute 
which  might  in  a  measure  reduce  the 
quantity  of  wheat  now  being  fed  with¬ 
out  reducing  the  nutrition.  Rice  has 
been  suggested  to  me  as  being  cheaper  as 
well  as  equally  nutritious.  What  is  your 
opinion?  C.  w.  Ii. 

New  York. 

While  the  price  of  wheat  is  very  high 
other  cereals  are  foHowing  closely  so  that 
in  feeding  young  chicks  the  cost  of  the 
ration,  or  any  ingredient  which  it  con¬ 
tains,  should  not  prevent  the  use  of  the 
most  efficient  ration  that  it  is  possible  to 
compound  for  this  purpose.  Rice  will  not 
take  the  place  of  wheat.  Hulled  oats  would 
be  better,  but  the  cost  is  also  high.  After 
the  chicks  are  six  weeks  old,  by  sowing 
oats  on  the  range  every  few  days  and 
letting  them  sprout  where  the  chicks  can- 
help  themselves,  they  form  an  excellent 
addition  to  a  corn  ration,  and  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  wheat  will  not  cause  much  loss. 
A  small  amount  of  w'heat,  say  10  per  cent, 
of  the  ration,  should  be  used,  however,  if 
the  best  results  are  expected.  The  high 
price  of  grain  is  preventing  to  a  great 
extent  the  production  of  poultry  in  tlie 
East,  and  the  prices  of  eggs  and  poultry 
meat  must  advance  accordingly  if  this 
condition  continues.  c.  s.  o. 


Mitchell 

—a  roomy,  7-passeneer  SJ*. 
with  127-inch  wheelbase  and 
a  highly  developed  48-horse¬ 
power  motor. 

$1460 

F.  O.  B.  Racine 


Mitchell  Junior 

—a  5-passenger  Six  on  similar 
lines,  with  120-inch  wheel¬ 
base  and  a  40-horsepower 
motor.  K-inch  smaller  bore. 

$1195 

F.  O.  B.  Racine 


Four-Passenger  Roadster,  $1495 — Sedan,  $2175 — Cabriolet,  $1895 — Coupe,  $1995 — Also  Town  Car  and  Limousine. 


The  STOCKTON 
HATCHERY 

We  are  the  producers  of  specially  strong, 
healthy  baby  chicks— strictly  thoroughbred 
and  guaranteed  quality  that  is  above  the 
ordinary.  If  you  desire  to  improve  your 
flocks,  we  have  the  chicks  that  will  do  it. 
W'e  give  extras  and  complete  satisfaction 
every  time.  We  are  the  originators  of 
"Chicks  That  Pay  from  Stock  That  Lay.” 
PRICES — May  and  later  deliveries  Chicks 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  .  .  .  $10.00  per  100 
R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  .  .  14.50  “  100 

Barred  Rocks . 14.50  “  100 

No  White  Wyandottes  until  last  of  May. 
These  prices  are  very  reasonable  consider¬ 
ing  the  Quality  of  stock  from  which  you 
purchase  chicks. 

Special  Prices  on  Chicks  in  lots  of  500  and  more. 

The  STOCKTON  HATCHERY, 


Box  E 

Stockton,  N.  J« 


Hampton’s  Baby  Chicks 

2,000  Hampton’s  Famous  Black  Leghorn  baby  chicks  for 
deii  very  evary  week  in  June  and  July,  at  only  $12  per  100; 
$,'>.50  per  60;  $S  per  26.  The  Black  Leghorns  have  led  all 
other  breeds  in  egg  production  to  date  nt  Vineland  con¬ 
test  with  60.9%,  and  offer  the  greatest  future  prospects  of 
anything  in  the  poultry  world  today.  Chicks  are  very 
liardy,  easily  raised,  and  dress  yellow.  Also  2,600  finest 
quality  WHITE  IjEOHORN  chicks  weekly.  $9  per  100  ;  $6 
per  50;  $8  per  26.  Order  from  this  Ad.  and  get  your 
chicks  quick.  Terms,  cash  with  order.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Circulars  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Piltsiown,  M.  J 

Two  Large,  Handsome,  Young  Bronze  Gobblers 

810  each.  A  show  pair  and  bred  in  the  purple. 
CHAS.  C.  DAVIS  -  Concord,  Mass. 


Eggs  for  Hatching  and  Day-Old  Chicks 

Hatching  eggs  from  full}’  matured,  carefully  mated  farm  raised 
birds,  selected  for  their  prolific  laying  qualities  and  vigor.  We  can 
supply  eggs  in  any  quantity,  in  season,  from  our  matings  of 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 

Day-Old  Chicks 

W'e  can  supply  in  any  quantity  from  our  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns;  Day-Old  Ducklings,  we  can  supply  in  limited  quantities. 

Write  for  Price-list,  BRANFORD  FARMS,  Groton,  Conn. 


’Special  Announcement 


i  DT  TT  T  irnPC  %  Barron,  Flock  Average  of  Dams 

i  D  vJvJ  1  168,  Sired  by  Full  Barron  Cockerels 

ALL  FROM  DAMS  200  UP  TO  260 

Delivered  at  5  months  of  age,  ready  to  lay.  Price  $2.00  each,  any  quantity. 
March  hatch  delivery  in  AUGUST.  Catalog  on  request,  look  up  Class  C. 

“UTILITY  LEGHORNS” 

8-lO-weeks  old,  $1  lO  a  hundred.  $1.25  each  in  less  quantities 

BAY VILLE  FARMS,  Box  R,  Bayville,  OCEAN  COUNTY,  N.  J. 


JTAc  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


781 


A  Balanced  Builder 

To  build  big>  frames  quick¬ 
ly  a  cMck  feed  must  be  bal¬ 
anced  and  digestible. 

H-O  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed 

is  a  scientifically  balanced  ration  of 
cut  oatmeal  and  other  selected  grains. 
And  in  addition  it  is  steam-cooked  to 
dextrinize  the  starch  in  the  grain  for 
very  easy  digestion. 

Write  for  free  sample,  prices  and 
descriptive  folder. 


The  H-0  Company 

Mills : 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


John  J.  Campbell, 

General  Sales  Agent 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


PILLING 


PON'^ 

TOOLS 


MORE  THAN  DOUBLE 
YOUR  COCKEREL  PROFITS 

Capons  frrow  twice  as  larffe  on  the  same 

_  amount  of  feed  and  bring  twice  the 

price  per  pound. 

Caponi  brine  ..  Co™Plefe  set  of  reliable,  prac- 
30c  ncr  Ih  tical,  easy-to-use  Capon  Tools  — 


30c  per  lb. 
Roosters  15c 


full,  illustrated  Instructions  in¬ 
cluded.  Parcel  Post  prepaid. 


I  G.  P.  PILLING  a  SON  CO..  Phlla..  Fa. 

Send  for  FREE  Capon  Book 


Improved  Parcel 
Post  Egg  Boxes 

New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 
Leg  Bands - Oats  Sprouters 

Catnloe  Free  on  Request 

H.  K.  BRUNNER.  45  Harrison  Streel,  New  Yorf 

BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS .  9  cents  eacb 

BARRED  ROCKS . I 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  f  cents  eacn 
Prom  Bred-to-Lay,  yearling  hens.  Catalog. 

HILLCREST  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  N.  CHILI  STATION.  N.  Y. 

BCFF  ROCK  EGGS-EIELD,  Somers,  Conn. 

White  Orpington  Eggs,  Chicks  and  Cockerels 

Stevens  Reliable  Yards,  Culver  Roail,  LYONS,  N.  Y. 

BUTTERCUPS 

45  Eggs  or  over  Six  cents  each.  Booklet  free. 
Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

PEARL  GUINEAS,  $2.50  Each 

SINCLAIR  SMITH,  Box  153.  Southold,  Suffolk  Co..  N.Y. 

Pullets  and  Cockerels  B^r^ridRoc\t« 

Wyandottes,  H.  I.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas  and  Silver 
Campines.  Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  R.  2,  Athens,  Pa. 

Tiirlou  Crrirc  M.  Bronze,  B.  Red,  W.  Hoi.  and 
lUlKoj  tggb  Narragansett,  $3.75  per  12.  Also  7 
breeds  chickens;  eggs,  $1.25  per  15.  Prepaid  by  P.  P. 

•r  Exp.  EASTERN  OHIO  POULTRY  FARM.  Beallsvilli,  Ohio 

Ring  Neck  Pheasants  pe??o!;n^^V  p\VioT' Eggs 

from  unrelated  stock.  SHAW  PHEASANTRY,  Marlborough,  N.  Y. 

CnDaoLDraailo  Chickens, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Haxei 
uUDcoTurUcUS  Dogs  and  Cavies.  Stock  and  Eggs. 
Catalogue  Free.  11.  A.  SOUllElt,  Ilox  29,  S.II.riTUl.,ra* 


60  Breeds  catalog 


Hog  free.  Tells  about  Chick¬ 
ens,  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys,  Guineas. 
Bantams.  Dogs,  Belg.  Hares  and  Cavies.  Stock  and 
Hatching  Eggs  aSpecialty.  EUWIN  A.{60CDEU, T.lford,  Pa, 


Chicks  That  Live  lAqJer'Looo 

Tiffany’s  Superior  Silver  and  White  Wyandottes. 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  Rouen  Ducklings,  2Sc.  EACH  ;  S22 
pir  100.  ALOHAM  POULTRY  FARM.  R.S4,  Phoenixvillt.  Ps. 

Yearlingfiuff  Cochin  Bantams  pens.^sl.^’EV^gVis! 

91.  •  J.  6.  STKYKEK,  Scrgeantsville,  N.  J. 

PEARL  GUINEA  EGGS 

L.  O.  Quigley,  R.  D.  Box  87,  Goshen,  Orange  Co.,  N.  V. 

Ringlet  BARRED  ROCKS 

THQMPSOH'S  STRAIN  DIRECT.  Ecca;  15— S1.25;  3II-S2; 

100— $6.  Choice  yearling  hens,  $2.50  and  $3.  Book¬ 
let  free.  I.  H.  BACORN,  SergeantsviUe,  N.  J. 

April  LEGHORN  PULLETS,  750.  Duroc  pigs,  tl5. 
Collie  pups,  $5.  ALTAVISTA  FAUU,  Parlingtoo,  Maryland 

B-Wepkl  PuhnniPiillnh  J®”®  delivery  at  $50 
0  neeHL^nornrUllBTS  per  lOO  in  l.OOO  lots  or  less 

unmber.  William  Doss,  Darlington,  Maryland 

Baby  Chicks  and  Eggs  E**ngii^h*s.®c: 

White  Leghorns  and  Anconas.  From  hens 
with  records  of  250  to  280.  A  few  cockerels.  Write 
for  prices.  HARTMAN  POULTRY  FARM.  So.  Columbus,  Ohio 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

We  believe  every  advertiser  in  oor  Poultry  Department  U 
honest  and  reliable.  Wo  stand  back  of  these  classihed  adver¬ 
tisements  with  our  **  Square  Deal  Guarantee/*  as  we  do  the 
display  advertisements.  Those  purchasing  eggs  for  batching 
and  baby  chicka  must  understand  that  they  are  assuming 
some  risk  when  ordering  from  a  distance .  For  the  most  part 
eggs  and  chicka  carry  safely,  but  sometimes  rough  handling 
by  the  express  companies  or  exposure  to  heat  and  cold  causes 
damage.  That  eggs  fail  to  hatch  or  chicks  die  is  not  conclusive 
evidence  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  and  we  shall 
not  consider  claims  on  that  basis.  To  avoid  controversy 
buyer  and  seller  should  have  a  definite  understanding  aa  to 
the  responsibility  assumed  in  case  of  dissatisfaction. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Connecticut  Contest 

Following  is  the  record  at  Storrs, 
Conn.,  for  week  ending  May  29,  and 
total  to  date : 


Barred  Rocks. 


Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn . 

Michigan  P.  Farm,  Mich . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  I . 

Hampton  Institute,  Va . 

Fairflelds  Poultry  Farms,  N.  II . 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farms,  Ontario... 

Rodman  Sebaff,  N.  II . 

Bock  Rose  Farm,  N.  T . 

Wliite  Rocks. 

Holllston  Hill  P.  Farm,  Jlass . 

Benjamin  F.  Low,  N.  II . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass.  . 

Buff  Rocks. 

Koshaw  Farms,  Conn . 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn . 

White  Wyandottes. 

A.  L.  Mulloy,  Conn . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

A.  L.  Vreeland,  N.  J . 

Grant  Ruler  &  Son,  Pa . 

Joseph  Moreau,  R.  I . 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  I . 

Brayman  Farm,  N.  H . 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario  . 

Vine  Hill  Farm,  Mass . 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y . 

Everett  B.  Wheeler,  Mass . 

J.  E.  Watson,  Conn . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Harry  Kendall,  N.  Y . 

Jay  H.  Ernisse,  N.  Y . 

Ny brook  Farm,  L.  I . 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

H.  P.  Cloyes  &  II.  R.  Sullivan,  Conn. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Mass . 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Prank  E.  Turner,  Mass . 

Frank  B  Turner,  Mass . 

Colonial  Farm,  N.  H . 

A.  B.  Brundage,  Conn . 

HlUview  P.  Farm,  Vt.  (U.  C.) . 

Homer  P.  Deming,  Conn . 

Charles  O.  Polhemus,  N.  Y . 

Pequot  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Laurel  Hill  Farm,  R.  I . 

George  W.  Harris,  Conn . 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Conn . 

A.  W.  Rumery,  N.  H . • . 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Conn . 

Allan’s  Ilardtobcat  Reds,  R.  I . 

Glenview  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Fatherland  Farm,  Mass . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn . 

Royal  Farms,  Conn . 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn . 

Plnecrest  Orchards,  Ma.ss . 

White  Orpingtons. 

Ohed  G.  Knight,  R.  I . 

Harry  Paxton,  N.  Y.  . 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

Jay  H.  Ernisse,  N.  Y . 

BroacT  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

J.  O.  LePevre,  N.  Y . 

RoUwood  Poultry  F'arm,  Conn . 

Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . 

Koshaw  Farms,  Conn . 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Conn . 

Chas.  Helgl,  Ohio  . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

■Will  Barron,  England  . 

J.  CoUinson,  England  . 

Abel  Latham,  England  . 

Bushkill  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y . 

Eglantine  Farm,  Md . 

Frank  R.  Hancock,  Vt . 

Margareta  P.  F'arm,  Ohio  . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

W.  B.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn . 

N.  W.  Hendryx,  Conn . 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard,  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conn  . 

Hampton  Institute,  Va . 

Toth  Bros.,  Conn . 

White  Leghorn  Club,  Ill . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 

Geo.  A.  Stannard,  Kansas  . 

Jas.  P.  Harrington,  N.  J . 

H.  W.  Collingwooff,  N.  J . 

Wlndsweep  Farm,  Conn . 

Windsweep  Farm,  Conn . 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  J . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J . 

Dr.  E.  P.  Holmes,  Maine . 

Hlllview  Farm,  Mo . 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn . 

Hillside  Farm,  Conn . 

Silver  Campines. 

Eugene  Van  Why,  Conn . 

Uncowa  Campine  Yards,  Conn . 

Totals  . 


Week  Total 

53 

1037 

46 

933 

39 

704 

39 

931 

28 

790 

67 

1206 

47 

828 

44 

931 

53 

856 

51 

1034 

42 

617 

66 

778 

45 

898 

43 

633 

35 

966 

47 

1125 

47 

868 

47 

829 

49 

979 

44 

1030 

44 

967 

40 

814 

41 

889 

41 

920 

33 

782 

46 

837 

37 

939 

23 

658 

64 

971 

29 

770 

47 

1029 

37 

883 

53 

835 

52 

931 

43 

903 

46 

856 

50 

1062 

41 

830 

39 

966 

45 

1025 

40 

929 

43 

923 

38 

1096 

41 

852 

58 

1031 

37 

793 

49 

1154 

38 

862 

18 

667 

49 

1099 

20 

709 

42 

798 

48 

1028 

31 

1048 

26 

875 

53 

1011 

54 

1040 

60 

862 

44 

835 

54 

1144 

38 

763 

46 

877 

61 

839 

48 

757 

61 

892 

52 

899 

37 

736 

42 

666 

49 

967 

46 

877 

49 

851 

47 

901 

48 

1280 

42 

921 

46 

1015 

43 

703 

46 

912 

45 

1036 

51 

887 

49 

1140 

40 

834 

47 

1013 

44 

778 

41 

693 

29 

713 

43 

938 

41 

779 

48 

975 

44 

908 

47 

866 

57 

987 

59 

1064 

49 

777 

63 

859 

46 

752 

49 

798 

45 

697 

43 

889 

37 

726 

35 

603 

4418 

89119 

Forcing  Early  Laying 

On  page  202  you  say  “an  experienced 
poultry  man  can  delay  somewhat  his 
early  birds  and  force  his  later  hatches.” 
I  have  some  Leghorn  chicks  hatched  in 
May,  will  you  tell  how  they  can  be 
forced  so  as  to  lay  in  Winter? 

Virginia.  ll.  J.  W. 

Chickens  may  be  forced  for  early  lay¬ 
ing  by  feeding  a  large  proportion  of 
meat  in  their  ration,  and  their  maturity 
may  be  delayed  by  withholding  meat 
and  feeding  them  largely  upon  corn,  and 
like  fattening  foods.  There  are  limits, 
of  course,  to  which  these  methods  can 
be  safely  carried,  but,  if  it  is  desired  to 
make  early  layers  of  May  hatched 
chicks,  they  should  have  a  liberal  amount 
of  meat  of  some  kind,  or  of  skim-milk, 
in  their  ration  from  the  start.  They 
will  thus  develop  and  “ripen”  quickly 
and  will  lay  correspondingly  early. 
Some  poultrymen  feed  a  dry  mash  con¬ 
taining  one-fourth  part,  by  weight,  of  the 
best  beef  scrap  and  keep  it  constantly 
before  their  growing  chicks ;  others  keep 
the  scrap  in  open  hoppers  where  the 
chicks  can  help  themselves  at  will.  If 
young  chicks  can  have  free  range,  th^ 
will  not  overeat  from  hoppers  always 
open  before  them.  m.  b.  d. 


10,000  KERR’S  CHICKS 

At  Cut  Prices 


Ready  for  Shipment  June  11th  and  19th 

25  Chicks 

50  Chicks 

100  Chicks 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  .... 

$3.00 

$5.00 

$9.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  .  .  . 

4.00 

7.00 

13.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 

4.00 

7.00 

13.00 

Regular  Price,  $12.00  to  $2O.O0  per  100 

Terms  cash  with  orde..  Cannot  ship  C.  O.  D.,  but  will  guarantee  to  deliver  tho  chicks  in  flrst-claes 
condition.  If  any  are  dead  upon  arrival  will  refund  your  money  or  replace  them  free  of  charge. 

Theis  chicks  are  from  healthy,  vigorous,  pure-bred  stock,  the  kind  that  will  produce  eggs  and  plenty 
of  them. 


To  be  sure  of  getting  Kerr’s  Top  Notch  Quality  Chicks  order  now.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  No.  4. 


W  L  From  a  heavy  laying  strain  of  S.  C.  W. 

Leghorns.  Bred  for  size,  vigor  and  heavy 
egg  production,  which  have  a  record  break- 
IlllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllP^  ing  record  for  winter  laying.  Average 

from  these  pens  have  laid  45%  since  Dec.  Ist  to  Feb.  16.  Eggs  and  chicks  from 
these  pens  at  the  following  prices;  Eggs  $5.00  per  100.  Baby  chicks  $11.00  per  100, 
$6.00  per  50,  $100.00  per  1,000.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Send  for  Catolague. 
LOCUST  CORNER  POULTRY  FARM  Archer  W,  Pavia,  Prop.  MOUNT  SINAI,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 


World’s  Greatest  Layers 


Big  Reductions  Now  On  ^ 

8.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  Wyandottes,  '1 

S.  0.  B.  I.  Reds,  Bnfi  Orpingtons. 

I  OOO  proof— Ist  prize  Leghorns,  North  Am.  Egg 
XXX  Contest ;  6  hens  laid  1139  eggs  ;  Reds  1st 
"  prize,  five  hens  laid  1043  eggs,  highest  offi- 

E’/'/v  e  cial  Red  record;  Wyandottes,  Missouri  Egg 
JqIiIsN  Contest,  10  hens  laid  2006  eKus,  over  ZOO-ege 
average.  Most  profitable  poultry  known.  Bigre- 
pUD  ductiona  on  Breeding  Stock.  Hatching  Eggs;  Beby 
|X  lil\  Chicks.  “Story  of  the  200-Eg*  Hen,’’ contains 
valuable  Information  that  will  increase  your  egg 

Box  P 

1  Lancaster,  Pa. 


yield.  10c.  refunded  on  first  order. 

I PENNA.  POULTRY  FARM  1 


Buck’s  Barred  Rocks 

Get  in  right  with  the  birds  that  lay  and  win.  Look 
up  pen  No.  1  in  Vineland  International  egg  laying 
and  breeding  contest,  and  start  I'ight.  Eggs,  S2.50  for 
15;  $lUperlOO.  GabrbtW.  Buck, Colts  Neck,  N.J. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS 

utility  bred.  $1  per  15;  $3.50  per  100. 

B.  H.  HENION  •  Stockport,  /V.  V. 


“Perfection”  Barred  Rocks  (Ringlets) 

r  Special  price  for  balance  of  season.  From  prize- 
winners,  »3  per  setting:  value,  tO.  Utility  eggs,  11.25 
per  setting.  Ur.  «EO.  T.  IIAYMAN,  Box  20,  Uoyiestoivii,  I'u. 


Barred  Rocks-Eggs 

Day-Old  Chicks.  $12  per  100.  COCKERELS,  $5  each. 
A.  C.  Jones,  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown,  Oel. 


BABY  CHIX-HATCHING  EGGS-BREEDERS 

While  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Racks.I.ight  Brahmas,  S.  C. W. 
and  B.  Leghorns.  Utility  and  show  quality.  Catalogue  free. 
Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  165,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


n«u  nirlP.hiv  from  our  heavy-laying  trap-nest  bred 
Uaj-UIQ  Ull’X  S.C.W.  Leghorns, $12  per  100.  Strong, 
vigorous.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Mlllbrook 
Farm,  M.  I  PALMER,  Prop.,  Alfred  Station,  N.Y 


/-•Uipif  Q— LOW  PRICES.  Bred  to  lay  stock. 
L'DILIViJ  Rock  and  Red,  14c.  WhiteLeghorns.llc. 
Prompt  delivery  each  week.  Send  us  your  order. 
E.  R.  Hummer  &  Co.,  R.  D.  A,  Frenchtown,  N.  J . 


GiantBronzeTurkeyEggs  larretrand  whue  K 

Egg8,91perl6.  Shropshire  Sheep.  H.  J.Van  Dyka.Galiysburg.Pa. 


Buff  white  LEGHURNS  S.C.R.I.  reds.  Eggs.OOe.perlS: 

$1.60  per  30.  Bl.  Minorcas,  Mottled  Anconas  Eggs.tl; 
per  16;  $1.76  per  30.  Cat.  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakarlown,  Pa. 


S*  C*  IV*  Leghorns 
R»&S»C»  Reds 
B»  Rocks 

PUREBRED, 

*  Strong,  Livable. 

From  heavy  -  laying, 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

Wesley  Grinnell 

Sodus,  N.  Y. 


Baby 

Chicks 


Trade 


Free  Book 

tells  how  to  make  more 
money  from  poultry.  Shows 
the  most  profitable  baby 
chicks  to  buy  —  pure  bred, 
well  hatched,  from  heavy-egg 
strains,  for  immediate  de. 
livery.  Over  a  million  a  year. 

Prices  low. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT 
Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


The  “MOHEGANITE”  Strain 

OF  S.  C.  WHITE  «o  ,*  -I  »» 

LECHORNS  ^  nens  in  i 

from  trap-nested  ancestry  recording  180 
to  260  eggs  in  pullet  year.  Pound  pullets, 

90c.  and  $1.  Yearlings,  to  9i4.60. 

MOHEGAN  FARM,  Box  Y,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

S  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Exclusively 

YOUNG  AND  BARRON  STRAINS 

Three  Thousand  Breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Inoculated 
and  free  from  lice.  Milk  fed.  Special  bred  tor  great  Win¬ 
ter  laying.  Eggs  for  hatching  now  ready  in  any  quantity 
at  $6  per  100.  $6  per  100  in  lots  of  200  or  more.  Orders  tilled 
on  a  day’s  notice.  Baby  chicks  from  now  to  May  10  ®  $19 
per  100;  after  May  10,  $10  per  100.  Capacity  12,000  a  week. 
My  Book  “Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,"'  FREE 
with  all  $10  orders.  Circulars  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS.  Box  75.  Ploaeant  Valloy.  N.Y 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

two  consecutive  years.  High-grade  utility  breeding 
stock,  also  eggs  for  hatching.  Send  for  circular. 
MAPLECROFT  FARMS,  Box  R,  Pawling, N.Y. 


viDCDT  Drn  rrre  reduction  for 
V  1d£iK  1  KLU  LUllO  MAY  AND  JUNE 

Eggs  from  Special  Pen  of  Vibert’«  S.  C. 

Reds,  raised  direct  from  Vibert’s  Reds  of 
254-271  trap-nest  records.  83  per  15, 
OVERBRDDK  PDULTRV  FARM.  Marlborouati-on-Hudsoa,  N.  Y. 


MAHOGANY  STRAIN  REDS 

Single  combs  only.  For  years  I  have  selected  Fall 
and  Winter  layers  for  breeders,  mated  to  rich  Mahog¬ 
any-colored  males.  Eggs  from  utility  matings, 81. 50 
per  15;  84  per  50;  87  per  100.  Write  for  circular. 
B.  Quackenbush,  Box  400,  Darien,  Conn. 


LEGHORNS-BARRON-WYANDOTTES 

Now  offering  eggs  from  highest  duality  breed¬ 
ers.  Our  direct  imported  Pens  AA,  with  rec¬ 
ords  278,  280,  281,  282,  ^2,  and  others,  mated  to 
sons  of  650-egg  hen  in  three  years  and  466-hen  in 
two  years.  Many  other  record  breeders.  Large 
breeding  farms  are  our  satisfied  customer!. 

THE  BARRON  FARM.  R.  F.  D.  No.  3.  Connellsvllle,  Pa. 


Lady  Barron  White  legliorns 

SPECIAL— My  famous  308-egg  record  stock  now  at  half 
price.  91.00  per  setting— $0.00  per  100.  Greatest  laying 
strain  in  this  country.  P.  F.  RAFFERTY,  Marlboro,  Mass. 


Barron  Leghorns 

248-284-314  Egg  strain.  Chicks,  $12  per  100.  Eggs,  $«  par 
100;  200  for  $10.  8  hens  and  cockerel,  $10.  10  Wyandotte 
hens  and  cockerel,  $20.  K.  CLAUDE  JONES,  Orary vllU, H. T. 


300  Laying  White  W^yandotte  Pullets 

82  each.  Males,  82.50  each.  200  laying  White 
Leghorn  pullets,  81.25  each.  Males,  81.50  each, 
Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  165,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


WhiteLeghornEggs&Ghix 


World’s  best  winter  laying 
strains.  Nelson's.Grove  Cily.Pi, 


HATCHING  EGGS 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS 

$1.50,  fifteen;  $8,  liundred.  Indian  Runnef  Ducks, 
12  for  15.  L  E  O  N  S  A  G  E,  Crown  Point,  N.  Y. 


Buff  Leghorns,  etc.  7c.  and 
^■*^*^*^*^  up.  Money  Back  for  Dead  ones. 
Jacob  Neimoud,  Box  2,  IVlcAlisterville,  Pa. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chich  a.id  Hatching  Eggs 

Delivery  of  chicks  begiinihirr  Mar.  6th,  @  $10  per  100. 
Circular  free.  Wayne  Poultry  Farms,  Box  114, Wooster,  0. 


S.  C,  W.  Leghorns  at  9c.  eacb.  Money 
refunded  for  dead  chicks.  Cir.  free, 
W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlistervilie,  Pt. 


MnftlpH  inennae  Blue  Bell  strain.  Eggs,  $1—16;  $6—100 
lYlOIIieU  Anconas  geo.  K.  BOWDISlI.Esperance,  New  York 


¥  *  Barred  Rocks  and  Rede 

at  reduced  prices.  Do 
your  “  bit  ’’-raise  these  vigorous,  rapid-growing  chicks. 
Circular.  BeiiAyr  Poultry  Farm,  Warwick,  N.Y. 


Carneau 

Best  Squab  Producer#. 
ALBIDA  FARM 


Pigeons 

Breeding  Stock  for  Sal*. 
•  Niantlc.  Coim. 
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June  9,  1917. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Regarding  my  shipment  Ijy  Adams  Ex¬ 
press  Co.  of  August  19th,  you  will  see 
that  certain  articles  were  stolen  from 
same  while  shipment  was  in  transit.  I 
reported  promptly  to  Adams’  agent  at 
this  place,  and  he  advised  me  to  drop  the 
matter,  and  assured  me  that  I  was  put¬ 
ting  him  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  by 
insisting  that  my  claim  be  sent  in  and 
given  proper  attention.  Now,  many 
weeks  Mve  passed  and  I  Lave  had  no 
word  whatever  regarding  same.  I  shall 
be  very  glad  if  you  will  take  up  the  mat¬ 
ter  for  me.  As  to  the  copies  enclosed, 
the  originals,  properly  signed  before  a 
notary  public,  were  turned  over  to  the 
agent  here.  You  will  see  that  I  have 
been  to  some  trouble  and  a  little  ex- 
r>ense  in  the  matter,  and  I  trust  you  will 
he  able  to  get  for  me  a  square  deal. 

Virginia.  C.  E.  B. 

We  have  been  in  correspondence  with 
Adams  Express  Company  since  Novem¬ 
ber  last,  I’egarding  this  claim.  The  rea- 
.son  the  express  company  gives  for  refus¬ 
ing  to  pay  for  the  goods  which  were  lost 
or  .stolen  in  transit  is  that  the  package 
was  receipted  for  without  exception  by 
the  consignee,  and  also  that  the  package 
was  checked  as  weighing  nine  pounds,  the 
weight  of  the  shipment  when  delivered. 
Faneywork,  such  as  these  articles,  weighs 
very  little,  and  the  express  agents  as  a 
rule  are  not  careful  with  regard  to  their 
weights.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
package  contained  the  above  mentioned 
articles  when  it  wms  shipped,  and  that  it 
did  not  contain  them  when  delivered. 
Notwithstanding  this  the  Adams  Express 
Co.  arbitrarily  refused  to  consider  the 
claim.  Such  treatment  by  Adams  Ex¬ 
press  Co.  certainly  will  not  tend  to  en¬ 
courage  shippers  to  employ  this  express 
company  when  there  is  any  other  means 
of  making  shipment  available. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  always  more  interest¬ 
ing  with  each  issue.  “Publisher’s  Desk’’ 
is  certainly  a  luxury  that  readers  of  no 
other  magazine  that  I  know  of  enjoy.  I 
can  recall  at  ’east  three  or  four  instances 
in  the  near  past  in  which  “Publisher’s 
Desk’’  has  saved  me  several  dollars.  You 
gave  me  very  timely  advice  in  the  Mc- 
Alester  real  estate  fake.  Accept  my  many 
thanks,  my  aid  also,  any  time  in  your 
noble  cause.  E.  F.  A. 

Massachusetts. 

When  we  get  reports  of  this  kind,  we 
cannot  but  feel  that  “Publisher’s  Desk” 
is  fulfilling  its  mission  and  accomplishing 
the  aim  which  we  had  in  mind  when  the 
department  was  established.  Some  people 
get  the  idea  that  it  is  our  desire  to  set 
TirE  R.  N.-Y.  up  as  sort  of  cen.sor  or 
critic  of  other  business  houses.  We  have 
no  such  desire  or  ambition.  Our  only  de¬ 
sire  is  to  save  our  subscribers  from  meet¬ 
ing  with  disappointment  and  lo.ss  in  their 
transactions,  and  any  criticism  that  ap¬ 
pears  is  entirely  with  this  view. 

You  recently  responded  to  a  reader 
asking  reliability  of  Chicago  Portrait  Co. 
What  do  you  know  of  the  Independent 
Portrait  Co.?  Enclosed  is  their  form  o’ 
contract.  Their  agent  carries  a  number 
of  envelopes  from  which  you  draw  the 
“lucky”  envelope.  Certificate  enclosed 
in  “lucky”  envelopes  read:;  as  follows : 

“For  advertising  purposes.  This  cer¬ 
tificate  will  be  accepted  as  a  five  dollar 
payment  on  one  of  our  new  opal  convex 
portraits  and  one  hand  painted  pearl  in¬ 
laid  scene  for  sixty  days  only.”  J.  J.  C. 

Louisiana. 

We  do  not  know  whether  this  Inde¬ 
pendent  Portrait  Co.  is  one  more  portrait 
house  employing  the  fake  “lucky  envelope 
scheme,”  or  whether  it  io  only  another 
name  under  which  the  Chicago  Portrait 
Co.  is  doing  business.  The  plan  seems  to 
he  identical  with  that  of  the  Chicago  Por¬ 
trait  Co.,  at  any  rate,  and  we  only  hope 
that  no  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y,  will  be 
deceived  by  the  scheme  or  led  to  believe 
he  is  getting  a  bargain  on  the  strength  of 
the  envelope  trick. 

I  purchased  $4  worth  of  Rid-Of-Rats 
from  The  Berg  &  Beard  Mfg.  Co., 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  It  might  do  the  work 
they  claim  if  it  was  readily  sought  and 
eaten  as  they  state,  but  I  was  unable  to 
find  a  way  of  serving  that  would  appeal 
enough  to  rats  and  mice  for  them  to  eat 
much  of  it.  After  trying  the  first  .$1 
worth,  I  wrote  the  manufacturers  stating 
results  obtained  and  they  advised  that 
enough  had  not  been  used  to  clear  my 
place  of  the  pests.  As  some  of  the  pro¬ 
duct  had  been  placed  behind  boxes  and 
under  buildings,  I  was  not  certain  that 
it  had  not  been  mostly  cossumed,  so  or¬ 
dered  $3  worth  more  on  their  money- 
back  guarantee,  as  per  their  adv.  in 
R.  N.-Y.  of  some  time  previou.s,  de¬ 
termined  to  give  it  a  fair  trial.  It 
proved  worthless  and  I  returned  all  I 


could  scrape  up  parcel-post  prepaid  and 
a.sked  the  return  of  my  money.  They 
absolutely  refused,  stating  that  it  mu.st 
have  been  satisfactory  or  I  would  not 
have  ordered  more.  After  stating  that  I 
would  have  to  take  the  matter  up  with 
you  people  if  they  did  not  live  up  to 
their  guarantee,  they  replied  that  to 
comply  with  my  “threats”  would  be  “un¬ 
businesslike”  and  “cowardly.” 

New  York.  '  n.  G.  ir. 

The  above  is  apparently  a  fair  state¬ 
ment  of  the  subscriber  in  connection  with 
an  honest  effort  to  get  rid  of  rats  by  using 
the  Berg  &  Beard  Mfg.  Co.’s  product. 
The  firm  advertises  to  refund  purchase 
price  if  “Rid-Of-Rats”  fails  to  live  up 
to  its  name.  The  firm  will  be  barred 
from  our  advertising  columns  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  and  the  experience  will  serve  as  a 
guide  to  others. 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  catalogue 
from  the  Globe  Association  of  Chicago, 
Ill.,  which  claims  to  sell  groceries,  dry- 
goods,  etc.  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
they  are  a  good  firm  to  deal  with.  The 
prices  in  their  catalogue  are  way  out  of 
the  ordinary  prices,  such  as:  100  bars 
laundry  soap,  .^2.19 ;  20  lbs.  crackers, 
.$1.25 ;  100  lbs.  sugar,  $1.75,  etc.  To  deal 
with  them  you  have  to  become  a  member. 
However,  they  have  offered  me  a  five- 
year  member.ship  coupon  free  if  I  send  for 
a  small  order.  Is  this  a  fake  concern? 

New  .lersey.  C.  E.  L. 

The  scheme  of  the  Globe  Association, 
described  above,  has  many  allurements. 
The  present  market  price  of  sugar  makes 
the  offer  of  this  concern,  to  ship  100  lbs. 
at  $1.75  tempting,  but  it  appears  that 
the  Globe  Association  only  offers  the 
sugar  and  other  goods  at  these  prices  on 
condition  that  a  bill  of  other  groceries  is 
purchased  in  connection  with  the  articles 
mentioned.  Assuming  that  the  quality  of 
the  sugar,  soap,  crackers,  etc.,  is  good, 
what  the  Globe  Association  loses  on  these 
articles  they  make  up  on  the  other  goods. 
The  bill  of  goods  taken  as  a  whole  we 
predict,  can,  of  equal  quality,  be  dupli¬ 
cated  at  other  houses  at  as  low,  if  not  a 
lower  price  than  the  Globe  Association 
quote.  We  could  not  recommend  our 
people  to  patronize  any  house  resorting  to 
schemes  of  this  kind  to  sell  goods. 

Enclosed  find  account  of  $220.15 
against  .1.  J.  Brune  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  for 
collection.  I  think  this  person  can  pay. 
Wrote  him  several  times  in  the  last  year, 
no  answer.  I  went  to  Scranton  to  see 
him  once ;  he  said  he  would  certainly 
pay  me  1  .st  Fall,  but  he  did  not. 

New  York.  '  j.  l.  w. 

Through  our  attorney  we  were  able 
to  get  a  judgment  against  Mr.  Brune, 
but  there  was  nothing  tangible  with 
which  to  satisfy  the  judgment.  He  made 
a  promise  to  settle  by  paying  small  in¬ 
stallments,  but  a  few’  days  later  filed  a 
petition  in  bankruptcy.  There  are  no 
assets,  and  there  is  no  possible  chance  of 
realizing  on  the  account.  This  is  an¬ 
other  case  of  an  irresponsible  party  run¬ 
ning  up  a  big  account  and  the  farmer 
losing  practically  a  year’s  profit  on  his 
products.  The  need  of  looking  up  ratings 
is  emi>hasized  by  reports  of  this  kind. 


“Do  you  save  your  money?”  “Mister, 
if  I  saved  my  money  I’d  have  to  cheat 
the  grocer  and  the  coal  man." — Detroit 
Free  Press. 


Send  K>» 
free  Book. 

Big  money 

baling  hay  — 
faster  the  press 
—  the  more  the 
money  —  that’s 
why  you  should 
use  the 


Solid  all- 
steel  press. 
Sandwich  gas 
and  oil  engine 
with  magneto, 
mounted  on  same 
truck  furnishes  power. 


SanOMdiBayPress 

A  marvel  for  speed — turns  out  a  con¬ 
tinuous  stream  of  bales.  Heavy  steel 
transmission,  self-feeder  and  block 
dropper.  Friction  clutch  starts  or  stops  press 
instantly.  Especially  adapted  for  alfalfa. 

Free  Book— Write  for  It 

“Tons  Tell”  gives  facts,  figures  and  pictures 
—  all  about  hay  baling. 

A  postal  will  do. 

Sandwich  Mfg.  Co. 

61  Main  Street 
Sandwich,  Illinois 


MORE 

CREAM 

LESS 

LABOR 

Through  Using  a 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 


PATRIOTIC  DUTY  as  well  as  dollars-and-cents  self-interest  now  demands  of 
every  cow  owner  the  saving  of  every  ounce  of  cream  and  butter-fat. 

Likewise  the  saving  of  time  that  is  possible  through  a  cream  separator  of  ample 
capacity,  that  is  easily  turned  and  always  in  order. 

There  was  never  a  summer  in  the  history  of  the  country  when  both  these  consider¬ 
ations  were  of  as  great  importance  to  the  nation  as  well  a*  to  the  individual  producer 
of  cream  and  butter. 

Under  present  circumstances,  a  modern  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  will  save  its 
cost  every  few  weeks.  Every  cow  owner  owes  it  to  himself  and  his  fellow  countrymen 
to  effect  this  saving. 

■  This  is  true  whether  you  have  no  separator  or  have  an  inferior  or  half-worn-out 
machine,  even  if  it  be  an  old  De  Laval  model. 

It  is  important  to  remember,  too,  that  if  you  cannot  pay 
cash  for  a  new  De  Laval  machine,  you  can  buy  one  on 
such  liberal  terms  that  it  will  actually  pay  for  itself  while 
you  are  using  it. 

Why  not  see  the  nearest  De  Laval  agent  at  once? 

If  you  do  not  know  him,  write  to  the  nearest  of¬ 
fice  -for  new  catalog  or  any  desired  information. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 

50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


Every  New  De 
Laval  is  equip¬ 
ped  with  a  Bell 
Speed  -  Indicator 


/\ake  \bar  Milk  Check 

Increase  milk  production  by  feed¬ 
ing  silage.  Get  the  silos  used  by 
the  U.  S.  Gov’t,  the  latest  improv’- 
ed,  perfectly  built  and  storm-proof 

HARDER  SILOS 

Send  postal  for  the  new  free  book, 

"Saving-  with  Silos.”  written  by 
recognized  authorities  on  silage 
production  and  feeding.  A  valu¬ 
able  authoritative  dairy  guide.  Free. 

HARDER  MFa  CO. 

Box  11 

Cobleskill, 


GREEN 

MOUNTAIN  SILOS 

Are  Better  All  'Round 

Creosote-dipped  staves  defy  the 
weather;  extra  strong  hoops  give 
stability  and  strength:  tiglit- 
fltting,  safe-Iiko  doors  keep  the 
!  silage  sweet;  now  anchorage  sys- 
I  tein  prevents  blowing  over.  A 
REAL  silo  in  performance  as  well 
;  as  in  looks.  Write  for  booklet. 

THE  CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 

3SB  West  Street 
Rutland,  Vermont 


'^hlTxtension  Roof  t?fe 
(}lobe  Silo  means 

An  Gxcllisivft  .aflvflnttLfFA  fmmrl  in 


lllTiimuillilll 


An  exclusive  advantage  found  in 
no  other  stave  silo  made:  Five 
foel  more  capacity  with  same 
lieiglit,  for  same  money.  Otlier 
exclusive  polntsyou  sliould  know 
about  before  deciding.  Send 
for  information  and 

SAVE  MONEY  NOW 

Bisr  apodal  cash  and  early  shipment 
discounts.  Write  at  once  to 

GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

2-12  Willow  St.  Sidney,  N.  Y. 


^  BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOU 
^  "EW  CATALOG  DE8CRIBINQ  THE 
UARANTEED  MON EY-SAVINQ 


S  INTERNATIONAL, 
i  SILOS 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
■on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop^ 
continuous  open-door  front— air-tisflit  door  and  per* 
rnanent  ladder  arc  some  of  the  unusual  features.  Th# 
Interualiuual  SUoGo.»  113  Flood  Bld^.  UeadriUo,*Pa 


SUo  Filibii 


In  quantity  and 
quality  of  silage 
made  per  hour 

the  Appleton  has  anysilo 
filler  beat,  by  actual  rec¬ 
ords.  Great  capac 
ity,  with  tremen¬ 
dous  strength 
to  stand  the 
hardest,  con¬ 
tinuous  ser¬ 
vice,  made 
Appleton  the 
choice  of 
investigated  . 
silo  filler. Have 


those  thousands  who 
it  before  they  bougbtanv 
you  investigated  it? 


Guaranteed  to  do  more  and 
better  work  with  less  power 

than  any  other  silo  filler.  Costs  no  more  to 
buy  and  much  less  to  operate.  Its  all-round 
economy  guarantees  you  silage  at  the  low¬ 
est  cost  per  ton  and  makes  you  most  profit 
on  work  for  others.  Don’t  buy  until  you 
kvm)  what  Appleton  oQers.  Send  for 

Two  Free  Books- 

about  silo  building  and  silage;  and  about 
.A^ppleton  Silo  Fillers,  showing  4  sizes  for  4 
L.  p.  gasoline  engines  and  up. 

Appleton  Mfg.Co.,  427  Fargo  St.Batavia.HL 


For 
Better 
Stock  Profits 

“Silverize 
Your  Silase” 

Silver-eut  silage  is  “different.”  Cut 
yours  the  ‘‘Silver’*  way.  Make  it  mold- 
proof.  Packs  air-tight— ferments  properly— 
makes  better  food  for  stock.  World-record 
animals  eat  Silverized  silage.  /-~.k  for  book, 
on  Silverized  Silage — convineing  proof. 

“Ohio”  features— beater  reed,  spring-proof  knives, 
friction  reverse,  direct  drive.  The  leader  every¬ 
where.  Seven  sizes.  40  to  800  tons  a  day— 4 
borse-power  gas  to  big  tractors. 

The  Silver  Mfg.  Co. 

Box  364 

Salerti  Ohio 

Ask  for  catalog  and 
special  printed  matter 


Save$160  Yearly 
^  In  Silage 

iFour  times  the  cost  of  the 
I  Winner  Opening  Silo  root 
is  saved  yearly  by  giving 
additional  space  for  1 5  to 
40  tons  in  your  silo.  Dur¬ 
able,  easily  attached,  lov/ 
in  price.  Write  today. 
Silo  Specialty  Mfg.  Co., 
237  19th  St.  Clinton.  Iowa. 

109  Market  Bank  Bldg.,  MianeapoUs.  Miaa. 


PRICE 

$|qo 

OEUVERi:0 


Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Wliolosalo  iirioo.s  nt  Now  York  and  other 
places  noted: 


NEW  YORK.  MAY  31,  1917. 


HETTER. 

Creamery,  fancy  lb .  43  @  44 

Good  to  Choice  .  0  &  42 

Lower  Grades .  36  3  39 

Dairy,  best .  4i  @  42 

Common  to  Good .  83  @  38 

City  made .  33  @  35 

Packing  Stock .  3I  @  33 

Process  .  34  ©  39 


Itlgin,  Ill,,  butter  market  43  cents. 

CHEESE. 

Whole  Milk,  newi  fancy . 

Good  to  choice . 

Lower  grades . . 

Skims,  best . 

K.alr  to  good . . 

Watertown,  N.  Y . 

Salamanca,  N.  Y . 

Cuba,  N.Y . 

EGGS, 

White,  choice  to  fancy . 

Medium  to  good . 

Mixed  colors,  best . 

Common  to  good . 

Gathered,  best . 

Medium  to  good  . 

Lower  grades . 

Duck  eggs . 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Broilers,  lb . 

.'^|)ring  Ducks,  lb . 

Fowls  . 

Roosters  . 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys,  best  lb .  24  &  25 

Common  to  good  .  20  &  23 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  45  Q  50 

Roasters  .  26  ®  28 

Fowls.. .  22  @  25 

Roosters .  17  @  18 

Spring  Ducks .  22  (8 

Squabs,  doz .  2  00  @  4  00 
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LIVE  STOCK. 


Native  Steers . 11  00 

Bulls .  8  00 

Cows  . 6  00 

Calves,  prime  veal, 100  lbs  . 12  00 

Culls .  6  00 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 8  00 

Lambs  . 15  00 

Hogs . 14  00 


DRESSED  MEATS. 


liothouse  Lambs,  each .  6  00 

Calves,  choice  .  20 

Fair  to  good . 11 

Pork,  light  .  19 

Heavy  .  14 


@12  50 
@11  00 
@9  00 
@12  50 
@10  00 
@10  25 
@18  00 
@16  25 


@10  00 
ra  21 

@  19 

@  20 
®  17 


AVGOL. 

Pi-ices  are  running  higher  with  war  demand 
the  main  feature.  Recent  business  at  Boston 
has  been;  New  York  and  Michigan  unwashed 
Delaine  53  to  54;  three. eighths  blood,  01  to  02. 
Ohio  and  I’ennsylvanla  half  blood  combing,  58 


to  59;  tliree-eiglitlis  blood,  62 

to  63. 

Texas 

line  scoured,  $1.25  to  $1.46. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  Spy,  bbl . . 

@  7  CO 

Albemarle . 

@  7  50 

Baldwin . . 

@  6  50 

Gano . 

®  4  35 

Ben  Davis . 

@  4'50 

AVestern,  box . 

@3  25 

Strawberries,  qt. . 

@  14 

Blackberries,  qt . 

...  10 

@  15 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

...  23 

@  26 

Muskinelons,  Fla.,  bu . 

. . .  2  50 

@  3  50 

Watermelons,  lUO . . 

@60  00 

Peaches,  Southern,  crate . 

, . .  1  50 

®  350 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes-old.  16515.  bag . 

..10  00 

@10  50 

Florida,  new,  bbl . 

@11  60 

Carolina,  bbl  . 

@10  25 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu . 

. . .  1  50 

@2  75 

Asparagus,  fancy,  doz.  bunches.  . . 

. ..  2  75 

@3  00 

Common  to  good . 

. . .  1  00 

®  2  60 

Beets.  1(K)  bundles  of4or5 . 

®  6  00 

Carrots,  bbl . 

4  00 

®  6  00 

Cabb.age.  bbl .  2  50  @  5  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  T5  @175 

Onions,  Bermuda,  bn .  1  50  @  2  85 

Southern,  new,  bu  . 1  60  @  1  85 

Peppers,  bu .  2  00  ®  3  50 

String  Beans  bu . . .  100  @2  50 

Turnips,  bbl .  50  @  1  50 

Squash,  new  bu .  50  @  1  50 

Parsley,  bbl .  2  00  @  4  ,50 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  2  00  @  3  25 

Kale,  bbl .  25  ®  1  00 

Peas,  bu .  ...  75  @2  00 

Spinach,  bbl .  25  @  100 

Tomatoes.  6-bk»  crate .  1  25  @2  25 

Chicory,  bbl .  2  50  ®  4  00 

Horseradish,  100  lbs .  100  @8  50 

Lima  Beans,  bu .  2  00  @  5  00 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1  00  @  3  00 

Okra,  bu .  3  00  @  6  00 

Radishes,  bbl .  1  50  @  2  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  22  00  @23  00 

No.  2 . 19  00  @2100 

No.  3  . 16  00  @18  00 

Clover  mixed . 15  00  @2100 

Straw,  Rye, . 13  00  @16  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring . [2  90  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  1  68  @  1  70 

Flour,  carlots,  at  N.Y.  bbl . 12 '75  @13  50 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  67  @  68 

Rye,  free  from,  onion .  2  45  @2  50 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 16  00  @17  00 

Pea . 15  00  @16  25 

Medium . 14  75  @16  00 

White  Kidney . 1150  @15  75 

Bed  Kidney .  ....13  00  @14  00 

Lima,  California . 16  00  @16  25 


Camptown,  Pa. — Potatoes,  bu.,  $2.50;  beans' 
bu..  $6  to  $8;  oats,  bu.,  $1;  hay,  $12  to  $14; 
veal.  100  lbs.,  $11  to  $13;  pork,  live,  $11  to  $13; 
dressed,  $16;  milk  at  cheese  factory,  $2.30  per 
100;  butter,  38  to  40c. 

Chatham,  Pa. — Milk  a*  creamery,  $2.60  per 
100;  butter,  40c;  eggs,  33c;  corn,  $1.60;  wheat, 
$2.65;  Timothy  hay,  $18. 

Godeffroys,  N.  Y.— Dairy  feed,  $48;  oats,  80c; 
bran,  $46,  when  obtainable;  pastures  poor;  labor 
scarce  and  situation  becoming  worse;  eggs,  36o 
to  38c. 

Ridgway,  Pa. — Eggs,  36c;  butter,  creamery, 
66c;  dairy,  40  to  45c;  potatoes,  bu.,  $3,60  to  $4; 
apples,  bu.,  $1.60;  milk,  9c  quart. 

Carnwath,  Pa. — Potatoes,  bu.,  $4;  wheat, 
$2.60;  rye,  $1.75;  butter,  60c;  eggs,  40c;  milk, 
quart,  8c. 

Charleroi,  Pa. — Cows,  $90  to  $125;  veal,  lb., 
12c;  hogs,  14c;  pigs,  live,  pair  (6  to  8  weeks 
old),  $10  to  $15;  wheat,  $2.60;  corn,  $1.76; 
oats,  86c;  potatoes,  bu.,  $4;  butter,  40c;  eggs, 
40c;  fowls,  lb.,  20c;  hay,  $l6  to  $17. 

Bedford  Va. — Bran,  $2.50  per  100;  middlings, 
$2.56  to  $2.65;  milk.  10c  quart;  heavy  plantings 
of  pobatoes  and  tomatoes;  fruit  buds  damaged 
by  cold. 

Windsor,  Pa. — Bran,  $48;  middlings,  $64; 
corn,  bu.,  $1.55;  oats,  82c;  milk  at  creamery, 
$2.05;  butter,  42c;  fat  cattle,  $10.50  to  $12.50 
per  100.  Wheat  looking  well;  hay  outlook  poor; 
large  areas  of  onions  and  potatoes  planted. 

Union  City,  Ind. — Bran,  $50;  middlings,  $62 
to  $56;  milk,  100  lbs.,  $2;  butter,  32c;  eggs,  32c; 
hogs,  $15.50;  cattle,  $8  to  $10;  corn,  100  lbs., 
$2.50;  wheat,  bu.,  $2.50;  oats,  66c;  rye,  $1.35; 
potatoes,  $3.26;  wheat  poor;  oats  looking  well. 

Tipton,  Mich. — Bran,  $44;  middlings,  $47; 
butterfat,  40c;  wheat  looking  well  in  spots; 
Spring  very  backward. 

Vestaburg,  Mich. — Bran,  $49;  middlings,  $60; 
oil  meal,  $60;  beans,  bu.,  $9  to  $10;  potatoes, 
$3;  wheat,  $2.50;  butterfat,  37c;  eggs,  31c; 
IKjach  outlook  poor. 

Williamsfleld,  0. — Bran,  $42;  gluten,  $46; 
chop,  $60;  corn,  100  lbs.,  $3.25;  milk  in  Youngs¬ 
town,  20©  gal.  Wheat  looking  well;  pasture 
short. 

Big  Island,  Va. — Wheat  and  oats  looking  well; 
com  area,  25  per  cent,  larger;  apples  bloomed 
well,  but  set  poorly. 

Lansdowne,  Pa. — Clover  and  meadows  very 
poor;  corn  area,  60  per  cent,  increased.  Fruit 
crop,  except  strawberries,  promises  large. 

Durand,  Ill. — Alfalfa  and  other  grasses  badly 
damaged  by  ice;  wheat,  oats  and  barley  looks 
well.  Spring  late  for  corn  planting;  fruit  out¬ 
look  good;  pig  crop  below  normal. 

Macon,  Mo. — Wheat  badly  damaged;  rye,  26 
per  cent,  stand;  milk,  $2  per  100;  butterfat, 
38c;  bran,  $38  to  $40;  hay,  $25;  corn  planting 
finished  in  good  condition. 

Columbus,  Ind. — Wheat  killed  out;  clover 
poor;  oats  fair;  fruit  bloom  large;  butterfat,  39c 
to  42c;  hogs,  $15;  steers,  $9;  veal,  $8.50  to  $9; 
hens,  20c;  wheat,  $3;  corn,  $1.60;  oats,  65c; 
hay,  $17  to  $20.  ,  ^ 

Delmar,  Del. — Wheat  and  rye  fair.  Com 
planting  heavy;  fmit  outlook  good;  strawberry 
picking  under  way;  crop  good,  except  where  in¬ 
fested  with  weevil. 


Home  of  the 
celebrated 

“REECO” 

Engines 

Hot  Air, 
G  as  oline, 
Kerosene, 
Electric 

The  Standard  for  three 
quarters  of  a  century 


Hydro-Pneumatic  Water  Supply  Systems 


Tanks  and  Towers 


RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO. 

(Business  Established  18-4-2) 

25  MURRAY  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 


FI  eece  W^ools 

Get  our  prices  before  selling.  AVritous,  stat¬ 
ing  tlio  qtiantity  you  have,  with  tlio  grade, 
and  we  will  quote  you  price  delivered  on  cars 
your  shipping  point, 

II.  A.  PEKKINS  .fc  CO.,  AVool  Merehniits, 
t>  liiillrond  Row,  AVhlte  River  .liiiietloii,  Vt- 


We  have  many  able-bodied  young 
men,  mostly  without  f  arm  in  g 
experience,  who  wi.sli  to  work 
on  farms.  If  you  need  a  good, 
steady  sober  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank. Ours  is  a  piiilanthrop- 
ic  organization  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  empioyer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Avenue  New  York  Cly 


18- Acre  Potato  and  Truck  Farm 

planted  and  completely  stocked.  Near  city.  Easy 

terms.  AMOS  H.  TINDALL,  143  E.  State  St,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Swedish  make;  simple  construction;  oiisy  to  clean.  Sepa¬ 
rates  clean.  Capacity,  150  11)8.  per  hour.  $17.  I’artieu- 
lars  on  request.  Kriiat  RIsolioll’  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 


Y'OUNG  MAN,  student  at  State  School  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  wisiies  position  on  farm  for  .Tune, 
July  and  August.  Good  student,  willing  worker 
wage.s  no  oliject.  I’refers  Jewisli  family,  doev 
not  work  Saturdays.  NO.  2257,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MARRIED  MAN;  no  children;  desirea 
position  on  gentleman’s  estate  or  commercial 
farm  ns  chauffeur  and  general  farm  ineehnnlc, 
experienced  on  Mogul  and  Case  tractor  and  the 
operation  of  all  kinds  of  modern  farm  machin¬ 
ery,  including  gas  engines,  also  all  kinds  of 
farm  work,  best  credentials  furnished,  state 
wages  offered.  Replys  to  NO.  2258,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  working  farm  foreman, 
liy  single  American,  32;  life  experience  4 
years  as  manager  on  fruit,  grain  and  dairy 
farms;  understands  all  kinds  of  farm  macliin- 
ery;  clean,  solier  and  pleasant;  references  by 
former  employers.  NO.  2201,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  19,  willing,  little  experience,  de¬ 
sires  permanent  position  on  farm;  poultry  pre¬ 
ferred.  NO.  2259,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — 110  acre  farm  In  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y., 
bordering  AValkill  River,  between  Mont¬ 
gomery,  AValden,  house  10  rooms,  improvements, 
silo,  barns,  etc.  Price,  $12,500;  smaller  farms 
al.so.  HARRY  VAIL,  New  Milford,  'Orange  Co., 
N.  Y. 


DO  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


Subscribers^  Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchnnfre.  make  It  known  hero. 
Thin  Rato  will  bo  6  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  Tho 
name  and  addrcHS  munt  bo  counted  an  part  of  tho  advertise¬ 
ment.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  an<l  frcncral  manufacturers'  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Errs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  ffo  ur:Je’  proper  hcadinKrs  on  other  pages. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week's  issue. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Female  nurses  or  attendants  for  a 
sanitarium;  pay  $22  a  month,  board  and  laun¬ 
dry.  Address  S.  LORD,  Stamforcr,  Conn. 


AVANTED — A  reliable  married  couple  (without 
children  preferred) ;  man  must  tliorouglily  un¬ 
derstand  care  of  horses  and  general  farming; 
mnst  be  a  sober  and  energetic  m.^n;  first-class 
references  re(iuired  from  past  employers;  v/i£e  to 
make  butter  and  care  for  a  small  dairy  and 
board  three  n)cn;  send  copy  of  references  with 
first  letter  and  address  for  further  particulars; 
English  or  Scotch  preferred.  H.  B.  IIOAVES, 
Hohokus,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED — Someone  for  general  housework. 
BOX  117,  Dalton,  Massachusetts. 


SHEEP,  Fruit  and  Truck  Farm;  bargain  of  life¬ 
time.  For  information  write  at  once.  NO. 
22(15,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOUR  FARMS  for  sale,  chicken,  fruit  and  truck. 

HARRY  VAIL,  owner,  New  Milford,  Orange 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


SALE  OR  RENT — Four-acre  farm,  Hempstead; 

six-room  house  with  bath,  poultry  buildings 
and  fruit.  NO.  2254,  care  Rural  New-Yoror. 


FOR  SALE — .Seven  acres  land,  nine-room  house, 
40  miles  from  New  York  City.  Address  5 
TRINITY  PLACE,  So.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


WANTED — A  moderate  size  farm  wltli  build¬ 
ings  in  fair  condition — Bergen  or  RocklatuI 
County,  preferably  free  and  clear.  E.  H. 
SCIIEUBER,  200  Hudson  St.,  New  York  City. 


WILL  SELL,  reasonable  terms,  whole  or  part  of 
large  farm  in  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  healtliy, 
fertile,  attractive,  well  watered;  fruit  and  woo<I- 
land.  Will  support  70  head  cattle.  Lai-ge  fur¬ 
nace,  heated  house,  excellent  barns.  Exception¬ 
al  value.  Inquire  of  JAMES  AIKEN,  AVingdale, 
N.  Y. 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  FARM.  212  acres 
nineteen  dollars  per  acre;  a  bargain;  A4  cash; 
balance  mortgage  at  five  per  cent.  Good  build¬ 
ings;  possession  at  once.  Address  AA’ELLING- 
TON  CROSS,  Fultonville.  N.  Y. 


We  pay  and  receive  the  following  prices: 
Bran,  $2.25;  middlings,  $2.90;  oats,  $1  per  bu.; 
corn,  $2;  hay,  baled,  $24;  plenty  of  hay  in 
stack  in  tiie  country.  Small  acreage  of  wheat 
sown  looking  well.  Most  farmers  planting  more 
titan  tisual,  especially  potatoes,  which  are  sell¬ 
ing  at  $2. .50  per  bushel.  A  little  milk  sold 
locally  at  8  to  10c  per  qt.  No  beef  cattle  ready 
for  market  until  middle  of  Summer.  Milch 
cows,  $50  to  $75.  Draft  horses  are  selling  as 
high  as  $250.  H.  S. 

Preston  Co.,  W.  A’a, 


Rran  Is  selling  for  $45  per  ton;  standard 
middlings,  $50;  cottonseed  meal,  .$2.85  per  cwt. 
Oats  are  68c  per  bu.;  corn,  $1.55;  wheat,  $2.50 
bu.;  hay,  $18;  Winter  wheat  Is  practically  all 
killed.  Rye  Is  looking  fairly  well.  Eggs,  33c; 
butter,  38c.  Tliese  are  all  wholesale  prices. 
Milk  Is  sold  for  $2.12  cwt.  for  six  monts.  All 
milk  in  this  vicinity  Is  sold  through  the  Farm¬ 
ers’  Association.  Cows  are  selling  from  $100 
to  $2.50.  Hogs,  $14.95  per  head.  Beef  cattle 
are  $7  to  $12.50  per  cwt.  Horses  are  cheaper 
liere  this  Spring,  ranging  from  $125  to  $200. 
The  season  Is  very  backward  here.  Potatoes 
that  were  put  In  early  are  rotting  in  the  ground. 
Early  oats  are  just  coming  through  the  ground. 
Alfalfa  and  clover  are  killed  out.  The  principal 
crops  of  this  section  is  corn,  oats,  hogs  and 
dairying.  P.  E.  0. 

AA’iunebago  Co.,  Ill. 


Horses,  $100  to  $175;  cows,  $60  to  $80;  wheat, 
.$8.25;  corn,  $1.65;  oats,  70c;  rye,  $2;  flour,  $2 
%  barrel;  butter,  dairy,  30c;  eggs,  30c.  Apples 
have  not  sold*  since  beginnnig  of  April,  then 
$1.25  per  bushel;  potatoes,  $3  bu.;  lard,  20c  lb. 
by  the  car.  R.  S.  AY. 

Adams  Co.,  Pa. 


Eggs,  32c:  veal  calves,  lie  to  12c  per  lb.; 
cows,  $50  to  $75;  young  calves,  $3  to  $5; 
cheese,  20%c  per  lb.;  potatoes,  $2.50  to  $3. 
Jefter.son  Co.,  N.  Y.  F.  B.  A. 


Farmers  are  paying  $2.25  per  cwt.  for  bran; 
$2.50  for  middlings;  corn  $3.40.  Cream  Is  sell¬ 
ing  for  42c  per  lb.  butter  fat.  Milk  I  think  Is 
8c  per  qt.  AVlnter  wheat  and  rye  are  both 
looking  tliln,  about  50  to  (iO  per  cent,  prospect. 
Spring  very  late  and  corn  planting,  etc.,  way 
behind.  Lots  of  corn  to  plant  yet  and  I  have 
seen  corn  up  and  ready  to  plow  by  May  10. 
Everybody  seems  to  be  trying  to  raise  some¬ 
thing  extra  this  year.  Wheat  on  local  market 
$3.10  per  bu.  of  60  lbs.  J.  M.  I. 

Augusta  Co.,  A’a. 


AVANTED — Single  man  to  work  In  certified 
dairy  barn;  Sharpies  milker  used.  Also  man 
for  farm;  good  wages.  HILL  TOP  FARM, 
Wheeling,  W.  A’a. 


NURSES — A  general  ho.spital  of  125  beds,  fifteen 
miles  from  New  York  City,  offers  a  two-year 
and  six  months  course  to  young  women  who  can 
present  a  grammar  school  diploma  and  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  at  least  one  year  of  high  school  work. 
High  scliool  graduates  preferred;  new  modern 
nurses’  home.  For  information  address  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Hackensack  Hospital,  Hacken¬ 
sack,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  working  foreman,  prefer¬ 
ably  one  with  grown  children  wlio  would  work 
for  pay;  experience  in  raising  and  caring  for 
vegetables  and  poultry  required.  Address  P.  O. 
B.  406,  Southampton,  New  York. 


FARMER  WANTED — Married  man,  35  to  45 
years  old,  with  family;  must  understand  gen¬ 
eral  farming  and  a  steady,  willing  worker;  will 
furnish  cottage.  In  answering  state  wages 
wanted.  11.  A.  BENNETT,  Paramus  Road, 
Ridgewood,  New  Jersey. 


AA'ANTED — A  respectul)le  middle-aged  woman 
who  Is  used  to  the  country,  for  general  house¬ 
work;  one  wlio  understands  canning  and  preserv¬ 
ing  for  home  use,  small  house,  imalei'ii  conven¬ 
iences,  live  and  eat  with  family;  state  wages, 
a-'d  address  MRS.  H.  E.  IIOAVES,  Hohokus,  New 
Jersey. 


Situations  Wanted 


AA'iOMAN  AVITH  BOY  of  5  wishes  housekeeper 
position  or  to  board  men,  is  liaving  similar 
place,  lait  wisiies  cliange  for  advuneement,  ca¬ 
pable  of  taking  charge.  No.  2250,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  single,  24.  wants  position  on  mod¬ 
ern  dairy,  or  gentleman’s  estate,  familiar 
with  Babcock  test;  good  butter  maker;  capable 
of  taking  full  charge  of  herd;  temperate  and 
reliable;  references.  NO.  22(>4,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  desires  position  on  up-to-date 
place,  feeding  for  A.  R.  test;  calves  special 
attention;  good  Inittermaker;  only  Guernsey 
stock  considered.  THOMAS  COOKSON,  "Gough- 
ncres,”  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa, 


FOR  SALE — 150-acre  farm,  well  located;  price, 
$2,500.  A.  M.  MITCHELL,  Springfield,  Vt. 


AV.'VNT  TO  SELL  or  exchange  city  jiroperty  (two 
8  family  houses),  $16,000  eacli,  for  farm;  Hud¬ 
son  valley  preferred.  NO.  22(!0,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  EXCHANGE,  $2,500  equity  in  .34-acre  fruit 
farm  in  Southern  New  Jersey;  700  fruit  trees, 
fair  buildings;  mortgage  $750;  will  exchange  for 
clear  farm,  or  residence  in  a  good  town.  WIL¬ 
LIAM  BECKWITH,  2327  South  American  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 160-acre  dairy  farm  for  $3,500;  $700 
cnsli.  R.  H.  SMITH,  R.  4,  Balnbridge,  Che¬ 
nango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 90-acre  farm  in  Putnam  Co.,  on 
Harlem  railroad;  buildings  in  good  condition;- 
fruit  of  all  kinds.  Price,  $6,000;  terms  one- 
lialf  cash;  balance  at  5  per  cent.  NO.  2262, 
cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FORMER  SOLDIER,  wishing  to  enlist,  will  rent 
200-aere  dairy  farm  90  miles  from  New  York, 
producing  4  to  5  cans  milk  daily;  fine  furnished 
house,  fruit  and  garden;  good  help;  reasonable 
terms.  NO.  2263,  <'are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


16,000  APPLE  AND  PEAR  ORCHARD  in  South¬ 
ern  Rhode  Island  for  sale;  large  crop  in  pros¬ 
pect;  150  acres  of  other  crops,  560  acres  in  es¬ 
tate;  4  dwellings,  full  equipment  tools,  etc. 
U.  AV.  HEATON,  West  Kingston,  R.  I. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE — .50-lIglit  acetylene  generator,  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Under¬ 
writers;  never  used;  will  sacrifice  at  half  cost 
price.  Also  new  chandeliers  and  fixtures.  Ad¬ 
dress  No.  2245,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’ANTED — One  carload  No.  1  Alfalfa  linv 
state  price  F.  0.  B.  CORWITII’S  DAIRY 
FAR.AI,  AVater  Mill,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 175  pounds  of  copper  sulphate  to 
person  making  higliest  offer.  RICHARD 
AVKLLINGTON,  Greenwood  Lane,  AValtham, 
Mass. 


AV.ANTED — To  buy  of  owner,  pine  or  sprin-e 
timber  lot.  E.  WILSON,  Leicester,  Mass. 


I  HE  best  time  of  the  year  to  safeguard  your 
casings  for  the  coming  season.  You  can’t 
afford  to  chance  ruining  perfectly  good  casings 
with  worn-out  tubes. 


Forestall  inconvenience.  The  hot  Summer 
months  are  coming  when  tubes  are  subjected  to 
their  greatest  strain.  See  to  it  NOW  that  your  tube 
equipment  is  right  and  ready  to  meet  all  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  Summer  driving.  Replace  all  your 
old  tubes  NOW — before  Fisk  Week  goes  by. 


Fisk  Tubes  have  been  of  laminated  construction  ever  since  they 
were  first  built — that  is,  built  up  layer  upon  layer  of  pure  rubber. 


New  Fisk  Tubes  bought  NOW  will  give  you  better  tire  satis¬ 
faction  and  lower  up-keep  costs  for  the  balance  of  the  season. 


Tinie  to  Re-tirc? 

(Buy  Ft*k) 


The  Fisk  Rubber  Company 

of  N.  Y. 

General  Offices:  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

Fisk  Branches  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Yonkers,  Scranton,  Allentown,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  Elmira,  Albany,  Syracuse,  Utica,  Rochester,  Buffalo,  Philadelphia, 
Reading,  Harrisburg,  Erie,  Newark, Youngstown,  Cleveland  and  Galesburg. 

Fisk  Dealers  Everywhere  (F) 


Time  to  Re-tire? 
(Buy  Fisk) 


t 


If  you  do  not  find  a  Fisk.  Branch  in 
the  partial  list  above  that  is  convenient 
to  where  you  live,  write  for  complete 
list  —  there  may  be  one  nearer  you. 


ftsli  C,old  Bond  lubes  are 
RED — there  is  no  higher 
tube  quality  any  w  her  e 

(T !  u'lnrrrnwTiT'irTr  m 
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The  Family  Wash  Becomes  a  Family  Affair 


For  Reliable  and  Elconomical  Service 


We  know  that  a  certain  proportion  of 
Good  year  users  buy  this  tire  for  reasons  of 
comfort,  appearance  or  security. 

But  we  know  also  that  the  overwhelming 
bulk  of  Goodyear  users  buy  it  for  reasons 
strictly  practical  in  nature. 

The  primary  virtue  of  a  tire  in  their  view 
is  a  capacity  for  reliable  and  economical 
service. 

And  because  Goodyear  Tires  embody 
this  virtue  in  a  surpassing  degree,  they  prefer 
them  as  their  equipment. 

Undoubtedly  the  cause  of  Goodyear  Tires 
being  more  than  ordinarily  reliable  is  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  built. 

Their  construction  represents  the  sum  of  all 
tire-making  knowledge,  as  we  have  learned  it. 

The  processes  of  their  construction  long 
ago  passed  the  stage  of  experiment.  Today 
they  are  as  exact  and  definite  as  mathematics. 

Not  by  accident  or  luck  did  the  Good¬ 
year  laboratories  develop  the  tire-making 
machine,  the  No-Hook  bead,  the  All- 
Weather  tread,  the  Braided  Piano-Wire  base, 
and  like  Goodyear  features. 

'Not  by  chance  did  the  Goodyear  fabric 
mills  at  Killingly,  Connecticut,  produce  a 


fabric  stronger  than  anything  of  its  kind  the 
world  had  ever  known  before. 

No — these  improvements  were  evolved 
slowly  and  laboriously,  of  painstaking  effort 
and  patient  thought.  They  were  brought 
into  being  to  insure  the  reliability  of  Good¬ 
year  Tires. 

But  these  improvements  alone  could  not 
enforce  the  full  reliability  of  Goodyear  Tires 
— they  must  be  supported  by  the  highest 
quality  of  materials  and  workmanship,  and 
by  a  system  of  inspection  guaranteeing  both 
of  these. 

They  so  supported — and  every  Good¬ 
year  Tire  given  into  the  hands  of  a  cus¬ 
tomer  has  had  the  benefit  of  these  improve¬ 
ments  and  of  this  inspection. 

Ask  the  Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealer  near  you 
what  he  does  to  support  this  goodness  built  in  Good¬ 
year  Tires,  after  tires  have  been  put  in  actual  use. 

He  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  what  he  does,  and  what 
Goodyear  Tires,  Goodyear  Tubes  and  Goodyear 
Tire-Saver  Kits  do,  to  help  realize  what  you  and 
every  other  sensible  motorist  seeks  and  desires — 
reliable  and  economical  tire  service. 

Goodyear  Tires,  Heavy  Tourist  Tubes  and 
Tire-Saver”  Accessories  are  easy  to  get  from 
Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealers  everywhere. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  6c  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio 
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New  Uses  for  an  Irrigation  System 

It  Sprays,  Fertilizes  and  Waters 

N  INVENTIVE  GARDENER.— C.  W.  Skinner 
lives  clown  in  Sontliern  New  Jersey.  He  was  or¬ 
iginally  a  market  gardener,  but  being  of  an  ingenious 
nature  lie  cjevelopecl  a  new  system  of  irrigation 
which  now  bears  his  name.  He  still  loves  to  mar¬ 
ket-garden  on  a  few  acres,  and  ds  constantly  trying 
new  stunts  with  his  irrigation  sy.stem. 

WHAT  THE  SYSTEIM  I. S.— This  s.vstem  con.sists 
essentially  of  rows  of  pipes  placed  on  the  gronnd, 
or  usually  on  permanent  posts.  The  rows  are  54 
feet  apart,  and  the  pipes  have  in  them  tiny  little 
nozzles  four  feet  apart  which  are  capable  of  throw¬ 
ing  water  in  parallel  lines  for  a  di.stance  of  27  feet 
when  there  is  40  pounds  i)re.ssure  at  the  nozzle. 
These  tiny  streams  of  water  break  up  into  a  fine 
mist,  and  gently  but  surely  .soak  a  space  the  entire 
length  of  the  pipe  and  from  four  to  15  feet  wide, 


depending  upon  the  wind.  Each  entire  line  of  jiipe 
is  fixed  so  that  it  can  easily  be  turned  with  a  han¬ 
dle,  so  that  the  water  will  fall  mi  the  next  strip. 
This  may  be  continued  until  the  entire  strip  is 
Avell  watered.  Fig  .‘100  shows  ver.v  clearly  how  the 
Avater  comes  out  of  the  line  of  [lipe.  By  turning  the 
pipe  the  least  bit  the  water  can  be  made  to  fall 
on  another  strip. 

INVISIBLE  IRRIGATION.— I  visited  Mr.  Skin¬ 
ner  year  before  last,  early  in  the  Summer.  When 
approaching  his  house.  I  noticed  that  the  laAvn  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  vei’y  green  for  such  a  dry  time.  As  I 
Avalked  doAvn  the  path  to  his  house,  gentle  rain 
seemed  to  be  falldng  upon  me .  in  spite  of  the  per¬ 
fectly  clear  dry  Aveather.  Naturally  I  ciuickly  sus¬ 
pected  irrigation,  but  could  see  no  pipes.  After 
careful  search  I  found  that  Mr.  Skinner  had  im¬ 
bedded  the  irrigation  pipes  in  little  grooA^es  in  his 
laAvn  just  the  .size  of  the  pipes.  They  could  not  be 
seen,  because  the  grass  had  grown  over  them,  and 


the.v  did  not  interfere  with  the  lawn  mower  be¬ 
cause  the  line  of  nozzles  could  lie  quickly  turned  to 
one  side  before  the  mowing  begins. 

SPRAYING  POTATOES.- That  afternoon  Mr. 
Skinner  gaA’O  a  demonstration  before  seA'eral  visitors 
on  applying  a  Bordeaux-arsenate  of  lead  siiray  to 
his  two-acre  field  of  potatoes  in  less  than  25  min¬ 
utes.  He  had  prepared  a  barrelful  of  the  concen¬ 
trated  spray  mixture  and  pumped  this  into  the  main 
feeder  pipe  just  fast  enough  so  that  Avlieii  it  mixed 
with  the  irrigation  water  it  made  a  spray  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  proper  strength.  This  shot  out  of  each 
little  nozzle  in  a  misty  stream  27  feet  long  and  l)y 
the  aid  of  a  jerky  little  breeze  and  by  steadily  turn¬ 
ing  the  main  pipe,  a  strip  27  feet  wide  Avas  effect¬ 
ively  .spra.A'ed  each  side  of  the  main  pipes.  Avhich 
are.  as  stated.  54  feet  apart.  The  illustration.  Fig. 
80S.  shows  the  work  in  i)rogres.s.  I'he  Bordeanx-ar- 
senate  of  lead  was  very  effective  in  preventing  the 
blight  and  in  destroying  the  potato  bugs,  proving 


that  it  must  have  been  evenly  and  thoroughly  ap¬ 
plied. 

APPLYING  LIQT’ID  MANURE.- Last  Fall  I 
again  vi.sited  the  iri-igation  factory  for  some  first¬ 
hand  information  on  nozzles,  unions,  tees,  strain- 
er.s.  cost  of  installation,  etc.  As  usual.  ^Ir.  Skinner 
and  I  were  soon  talking  market  gardening.  He 
took  mo  out  and  showed  me  Avhero  he  had  jnst  con¬ 
ducted  an  experiment  on  the  use  of  liquid  manure. 
The  illustration.  Fig.  810.  shows  the  i)umping  sta¬ 
tion  for  the  irrigated  garden.s.  Alongside  of  it  a 
large  heap  of  manure  can  be  seen.  Ihuler  this  there 
is  a  concrete  basin  AA’hich  slopes  to  a  .settling  pool 
under  the  pumping  .station.  Mr.  Skinner  bought  a 
carload  of  city  stable  manure  in  the  middle  of  the 
Summer,  Avhen  it  Avas  cheap  and  oa.sy  to  get.  He 
had  it  unloaded  upon  this  concrete  basin  and  then 
sprayed  fine  streams  of  Avater  upon  this  carload  of 
manure  for  12  hours.  In  a  day’s  time  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  dark  brown  liquid  had  settled  in  the  pool 


nnder  the  pumping  station.  Then  as  ilr.  Skinner 
irrigated  his  celery  and  lettuce  he  had  a  little 
stream  of  this  brown  Ihiuid  feeding  into  his 
l)umps. 

EFFECTS  OF  ADDED  FERTILITY.— The  re¬ 
sults  obtained  Averc  remarkable.  .Just  as  far  as 
the  irrigation  Avater  went  which  had  -the  liiiuid 
manure  in  it,  the  celery  and  lettuce  grew  faster, 
larger  and  more  luxuriantl.v  than  Avhere  just  the 
l)laiu  irrigation  water  Avent.  This  is  no  more  th.an 
AA'onld  be  expected,  l)ecanse  agricultural  chemists 
tell  us  that  half  of  tlie  plant  food  in  manures  can 
be  quickly  Avashed  out.  Ifesides  that,  the  half  Avhich 
AA'ashes  out  is  the  part,  Avhich  slioidd  be  most  (luick- 
ly  aA'ailable  for  our  plant  groAvth,  because  roots  can 
use  only  that  plant  food  which  is  in  solution.  The 
experiment  not  only  emphasizes  the  truth  of  the  as¬ 
sertion  that  .‘f54.(K)0,000  Avorth  of  manure  is  lost  an¬ 
nually  by  leaching,  but  it  brings  out  the  advan¬ 
tageous  use  of  manure  bought  in  the  Summer,  and 


suggests  a  method  of  applying  the  aA’ailable  plant 
foods  immediately  to  force  a  crop  and  get  quick  re¬ 
turns  from  the  mone.v  iiiA'csted  in  manure. 

RAISED  LETTUCE  BEDS.— Another  idea  of  Mr. 
Skinner  Avas  Avorking  very  nicely  on  late  Fall  let¬ 
tuce.  He  had  ob.sei'A’cd  that  AA'here  large  flat  beds 
are  planted  solid  Avith  lettuce  it  Avas  quite  unsatis¬ 
factory  to  work  that  soil  after  rain  or  irrigation, 
because  the  feet  of  the  Avorkmen  Avould  sometimes 
puddle  the  .soil  and  often  be.smear  or  break  the 
leaves.  Therefore  he  devised  the  scheme  as  shoAvn 
in  the  illustration.  Fig.  .811,  of  making  raised  beds 
al)out  five  feet  six  inches  Avide,  i.e.,  AA’ide  enough  to 
held  six  roAVS  of  lettuce  plants  set  12  inches  apart 
each  AA'a.A'.  BetAveen  each  bed  a  path  Avas  made  12 
inches  Avide  and  six  inches  deep.  Besides  providing 
a  place  for  the  man  to  Avalk.  this  path  affords  an 
opportunity  for  the  excess  Avater  to  drain  off,  and  a 
del&per  soil  is  formed  under  the  gi-nAAdiig  plants. 

B.  W.  DE  BAUN. 


Applying  Bordeaux-Arsenate  of  Lead  to  a  Potato  Field  Through  Irrigatton  Pipes.  Fig.  308 
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Sell  the  Crops  Direct 

As  a  consumer  I  Jiave  trouble  about  prettinj;  po¬ 
tatoes,  oats.  corn,  wheat  and  dressed  bops  for 
home  consnmittion.  To  illustrate  family  needs.  I  put 
in  the  cellar  two  or  four  barrels  of  potatoes,  a 
dressed  corn-fed  hop.  about  200  or  225  pounds:  for 
hens  about  iO  bushels  of  oats.  20  bushels  of  corn,  also 
one  or  two  bai’rels  of  ai>ples.  In  order  to  pet  them  I 
must  bepin  early  in  the  season  and  canvass  the  farm- 
inp  community  for  miles  around  to  find  the  ai'ticles 


Rain  from  a  Line  Pipe.  Fig.  309 

wanted.  Last  Fall  potatoes  came  from  a  farm  six 
mites  away,  apples  from  a  farm  eipht  miles  away, 
oats  and  corn  from  the  feed  stoiv,  a  dressed  hop 
from  a  farm  four  miles  away,  and  12  miles  from 
where  the  potatoes  came  from.  Therefoi'e  the  idea 
came  to  me  that  if  the  farmers  in  the  zone  10  or 
12  miles  'across,  would  have  a  central  station  to 
which  each  one  could  report  the  amount  and  kinds 
of  farm  produce  which  he  had  to  sell,  and  then  let 
coii.sumers  know  of  said  central,  thej-  could  leave 
an  order  with  central,  which  could  be  sent  to  the  far¬ 
mer.  He  would  know  how  much  was  wanted,  Avho 
Avanted  it,  and  could  dispose  of  a  load  at  once  with 
no  peddlinp,  no  freipht,  no  storape,  no  loss  except 
a  fee  to  keep  central  poing.  Of  course  if  the  idea 
does  not  have  merit,  or  is  not  practical,  do  not  both¬ 
er  with  dt.  MILES  1)E  LOXG. 

Paratopa  Co.,  X.  Y. 

It.  X.-Y. — This  is  a  pood  suggestion,  and  it  should 
be  made  the  foundation  of  organizing  a  better  mar¬ 
ket  service.  The  Farm  Bureaus  are  doing  some¬ 
thing  of  this  work  through  their  offices  and  through 
their  circulars  and  papers.  The  first  jiidnciple  of 
farm  production  is  to  supply  local  demands  first  of 
all.  Thousands  of  dollars  are  lost  eveiy  year  by 
eross-shipinng — that  is,  sendiiig  goods  away  t<»  a  dis¬ 
tant  market  and  then  having  them  sent  back  to  the 
local  market  for  retail  trade.  The  small  shipper  is 
ahvay.s  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  l)ig  market  and  he 
Avill  be  far  better  off  to  develop  a  direct  trade  near¬ 
er  home.  Right  within  a  few  miles  of  his  farm  he 
can,  with  a  little  effort,  find  people  who  Avant  most 
of  AA’hat  he  groAvs  and  it  is  far  better  for  all  hands 
to  deal  direct  and  not  ship  to  a  distance.  The  sys¬ 
tem  Mr.  De  Tamg  suggests  ought  to  be  'Avorke<l  out 
near  every  market  toAvn. 


Quantity  of  Seed  to  the  Acre 

My  experience  has  been  that  Avhere  the  soil  is 
in  a  proper  condition  as  regards  fertility  and 
l»reparation  and  the  seeding  or  planting  is  done  at 
tlie  right  season  for  that  particular  crop,  a  minimum 
quantity  of  seed  to  the  acre  gives  better  returns 
both  in  quantity  and  quality  than  results  from  using 
a  greater  'amount  of  seed.  I  haA'e  groAAm  75  bushels 
of  oats  to  the  acre  by  using  48  quarts  of  Seed,  and 
Avith  jiea  beans  I  have  groAvn  .“tO  bushels  to  tlie  acre 
by  planting  from  10  to  IS  quarts  of  seed.  I  have 
had  the  same  experience  Avith  Avheat.  T  recently 
read  in  one  of  our  farm  journals  the  oft-rejieated 
advice  to  soav  a  larger  quantity  of  seed  if  the  land 
Avas  jioor  or  in  a  rnn-down  condition.  This  prac¬ 
tice.  according  to  my  experience,  and  observation  of 
results  obtained  by  others  aa'Iio  jn-actice  the  better 
Avay,  is  radically  Avrong.  If  a  s(jnare  foot  of  ground 
does  not  contain  the  nece.ssary  available  jdant  food 
to  sustain  and  mature  one  good  strong  plant,  six 
idants  on  that  square  foot  Avill  not  persuade  the 
soil  to  yield  up  AAdiat  it  does  not  contain.  The  rule 
.should  be  if  the  soil  is  right  'a  minimum  amount  of 
seed  Avill  give  the  best  returns.  If  the  soil  is  poor 
a  large  amount  of  seed  Avill  not  add  anything  either 
to  the  .soil  or  re.sult.s. 

There  are  two  fields  of  oats  under  my  observation 
at  the  present  time.  On  one  at  least  75  quarts  of 
seed  Avas  used.  The  plants  are  as  thick  as  a  hedfe 
in  the  drill  row  and  are  of  necessity  spindling.  The 
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result  Avill  be  small  AA^eak  straw,  and  .short  heads 
with  small  berry.  On  the  other  field  50  quarts  of 
seed  were  used ;  the  plants  are  strong  and  vigorous 
and  fully  close  enough  to  each  other.  The  results 
Avill  be  a  strong  groAvth  of  straAV,  maturing  long 
heads  filled  Avith  lai’pe  berries,  and  the  Aveight  Avill  be 
in  evidence  provided  the  crop  is  soavii  at  the  proper 
time,  Avhich  in  this  part*  of  the  State  is  on  or  before 
May  Loth  as  a  rule.  henry  e.  cox. 

I-ivinpston  Co.,  X.  Y. 


The  Argument  for  Buckwheat 

IT  Avill  soon  be  “noAV  or  neA’er”  in  seeding  huck- 
Avheat.  .Inly  15  Avill  be  about  the  limit  for  seeding 
in  this  locality,  and  there  must  be  a  late  Fall  to  carry 
the  crop  through  before  October  1.  It  is  the  latest 
griiin  crop,  pood  for  green  manuring,  groAvs  on  poor 
.M»il  or  Avith  rough  culture  and  giA’es  a  good  amount 
of  feed,  fodder  or  straAv.  It  is  a  good  crop  for  seed¬ 
ing  doAvn. 


As  compared  Avith  other  grain  crops  the  Rhode 
Island  Experiment  Station  gives  this  table  of 
analysis : 


BuckAvheat 

Corn 

Wheat 

Oats 

Bai'h 

Water  .... 

.  12.(5 

10.9 

10.5 

11.0 

10.5 

Ash  . 

.  2.0 

1.5 

1.8 

.‘5.0 

1.8 

Protein  ... 

.  10. 

10.5 

11.9 

11.8 

11.1 

('rude  Fiber 

_  K7 

2.1 

1.8 

9.5 

1.1 

Xitro.  Free 

Ext.  (i4.5 

(i9.(; 

71.9 

59.7 

7.‘5..3 

Fat . 

♦>  •> 

5.4 

2.1 

5.0 

2.2 

With  reasonable  care  and  soil  the  InickAvheat  ought 
to  give  25  bushels  or  more  per  acre. 

Buckwheat  straAv.  if  protected  from  tin*  Aveather,  i.s 
relislied  b.A'  stock.  As  a  bedding  for  horses  it  does  not 
last  long,  but  it  is  a  good  bedding  foi'  i-oaa's  because  it  is 
rich  in  minerals  jind  rots  .so  <pii<-k]y  it  is  desirable  for 
manui'C.  BuckAA'heat  has  been  used  as  a  green  forage 
croj)  and  good  results  Inive  been  reported,  but  at  this 
time  AA'C  feel  that  it  Avould  be  more  pia)fitable  for  the 
farmer  to  alloAA'  it  to  mature,  thereby  cutting  doAA'ii  his 
feed  bills  by  producing  some  of  his  protein  feed. 

Most  people  think  of  buckAvheat  only  as  griddle 
cakes,  but  it  i.s  often  used  for  making  bread  and 
<  ake.  The  Ohio  Ex)>eriment  Station  gives  the  folloAA’- 


Pumping  Station  for  Irrigated  Gardens.  Fig.  310 

ing  method  of  using  buckAvheat.  Many  a  farm  fjimily 
Avill  find  itself  hunting  for  “Avar  bread’’  materials 
before  the  .A-ear  is  out: 

The  buckAvheat  and  Avheat  flours,  blended  half  and 
half,  .are  mixed  fairly  soft,  Avith  more  salt  than  i.s  used 
in  Avhite  bread,  and  put  immediately  into  a  greased  pan 
in  Avhich  they  are  to  be  baked.  When  the  dough  be¬ 
comes  light,  it  is  placed  in  a  hot  oven,  Avhich  is  alloAved 
to  cool  gradually  after  the  first  10  minutes  of  baking.  . 
BuckAvheat  flour  can  be  used  to  make  “buckcake,”  made 
Avith  eggs  and  milk.  The  recipe  is  the  same  as  for  corn* 
meal  bread,  or  “johnnycake.”  except  for  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  buckAvheat  flour  for  cornmeal. 


Contract  With  a  Tenant 

I  haA'e  occasionally  seen  in  The  R.  X.-Y.  reference 
to  Avhat  might  be  considered  a  standard  form  of  con¬ 
tract  for  working  a  farm  on  .shares.  I  Avould  like  a 
co]iy  of  this  contract.  k.  a.  m. 

East  Orange,  X.  J. 

VERY  contract  for  Avorking  a  farm  on  .shares  is 
peculiar  to  itself,  as  the  personalities  of  the 
parties  involved,  and  the  particular  conditions  have 
to  be  considered.  Mo.st  of  such  contracts  can  be 
figured  out  on  Avhat  Ave  call  the  rule  of  thirds.  This 
is  reasoned  out  about  as  folloAvs:  Consider  the 
proposition  diA'ided  into  three  equal  parts,  one  rep¬ 
resented  by  labor,  the  other  real  estate,  and  the 
third  personal  property,  each  entitled  to  an  equal 
share  of  the  proceeds.  .‘Suppose  one  man  puts  up 
the  farm  or  per.sonal  property — that  entitles  him  to 
one-third  of  the  proceeds.  The  other  party  pntvides 
the  labor,  and  that  entitled  him  to  another  third. 
The  remaining  third  Avill  be  divided  in  jiroportion 
as  each  party  puts  up  a  share  of  the  personal  prop¬ 
erty.  Avhich  includes  mone.v  or  capital,  liA'e  stock, 
tools,  fertilizer,  seeds,  and  .so  on.  Suppose  one  man 
lu'ovides  the  farm,  the  other  man  agrees  to  do  the 
Avork.  The  man  Avho  furnishes  the  farm  provides 
part  of  the  coavs,  one  team,  and  certain  tools.  The 
other  man  furnishes  more  coav.s,  another  team,  cer¬ 
tain  other  tools,  and  they  each  agree  to  pay  half  of 
the  cost  of  seed  and  fertilizer.  In  such  a  division 
the  farm  OAvner  would  have  one-third  and  the  AAmrk- 
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er  one-third.  The  remaining  third  Avould  be  divided 
betAveen  them  in  proportion  as  they  furnish  the  per¬ 
sonal  property.  The  Avay  to  get  at  it  would  be  to 
have  a  fair  appraisal  made  of  each  man’s  share, 
and  then  give  each  the  proportion  of  this  total  value 
Avhich  he  furnished.  Usually  this  plan  works  out 
reasonably  aa'cII  in  making  such  an  agreemenit^. 
There  may  be  exceptional  cases  Avhere  such  a  divis¬ 
ion  Avould  not  be  fair  to  one  side  or  the  other,  but 
in  most  of  the  propositions  which  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  this  plan  of  division  has  given  sat¬ 
isfaction. 


Seeding  Grass  in  the  Corn 

T  bavv  tAvo  acres  in  field  corn ;  would  like  to  seed 
doAvn  with  Alsike  and  Timothy  for  meadow  for  1918, 
I  applied  tAvo  tons  lime  per  acre.  If  seeded  at  the  last 
cultivation  of  corn  should  I  put  a  nurse  crop  of  rye  in? 

Ohio.  A.  E.  K. 

OME  of  our  farmers  in  the  East.  aa'Iio  hai'e  small 
fields,  folloAA'  the  plan  of  seeding  doAAui  Avith  the 
corn  crop,  and  they  frequently  get  an  excellent  stand 
in  this  Avay.  The  corn  is  planted  in  hills,  and  the 
cultiA'ation  is  kept  as  nearly  leA'el  as  possible,  AA'ith- 
out  hilling  up.  .lust  before  the  last  cultiA'ation  the 
grass  seed  is  scattered  eA'enly  over  the  field.  Then 
the  cultivator  is  run  both  Avays,  and  most  farmers 
folloAA’  this  Avith  a  hand  rake,  scratching  around  the 
hills  so  as  to  cover  the  grass  .“^eed  there,  and  make 
as  full  a  stand  as  possible.  In  cutting,  great  pains 
Avill  be  taken  to  cut  the  stalks  close  to  the  ground. 
The  corn  is  taken  from  the  field  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  early  in  the  folloAving  Spring,  AA'hile  the  ground 
is  frozen,  a  roller  is  used  to  smash  doAvn  the  dead 
stalks  or  butts.  Handled  in  this  Ava.v  these  farmers 
are  able  to  obtain  a  very  good  stand  of  gras.s.  It  re¬ 
quires  consideiaible  skill  and  care  in  iiutting  in  the 
seed,  and  it  is  generally  practiced  by  farmers  Avho 
AA'ant  to  make  their  rotation  as  short  and  simple  (is 
possible.  To  this  end  they  cut  the  gra.ss  for  meadoAv 
a  numlxM'  of  years,  then  ploAV  and  plant  corn,  using 
lime  freely  and  broadcasting  fertilizer.  Good  cul¬ 
ture  is  given,  and  another  .seeding  made  at  the  last 
( iiltivation,  Avhich  makes  about  the  simplest  rotation 
of  hay  and  coim  that  can  be  thought  of.  Rye  can  be 
seeded  at  the  same  time,  but  a  lietter  stand  of  grass 
Avill  be  obtained  Avithout  it.  You  must  understand 
that  this  practice  is  not  at  all  common,  and  Ave  do 
not  advise  it  generally. 


Soy  Beans  for  Fall  Pasture 

I  HAVE  read  many  articles  on  the  Soy  bean,  but 
think  the  experience  of  Benj.  I’addock  of  Boone 
Co.,  Ky.,  Avorth  Avhile.  I  Avill  give  it  in  his  oavu 
language  as  near  as  I  can,  from  planting  to  harvest. 

“If  the  soil  is  thin  apjily  stable  manure  and  plOAV 
under  about  four  inches  deep.  This  giA’es  all  the 
inoculation  Ave  need.  We  find  from  experience  the 
Soy  bean  Avill  do  better  than  anything  else  Ave  can 
groAA'  on  thin  soil.  Prepare  the  soil  finely;  we  drill 
Avith  the  grain  drlil  one  inch  deep,  being  very 
careful  to  get  one  bushel  and  one  peck  per  acre. 
We  use  the  Mammoth  V’ellOAA',  as  they  give  a  large 
amount  of  hay,  but  Avill  not  mature  seed  in  this 
latitude  unless  season  is  very  long.  We  AAuint  the 
l)lant.s  thick,  so  there  Avill  be  no  large  thick  stems. 

“In  making  hay  Ave  begin  to  cut  Avhen  loAver 
leaA-es  begin  turning  yellOAv ;  cure  in  AvindroAvs,  but 
Ave  think  our  experience  in  1910  proves  them  Avorth 
AA'hile  for  pasture.  (lAving  to  the  drought  our  pasture 


Lettuce  Beds  with  Path  on  Each  Side.  Fig.  3ll 

Avas  so  short  Ave  had  to  feed  before  September  1st, 
Our  corn  Avas  .so  short  Ave  Avould  not  haA’e  enough  to 
fill  our  tAvo  silo.s.  We  turned  to  eight  acres  of  Soy 
beans  for  relief.  The  lirst  feAV  days  Ave  let  the  coavs  run 
in  them  for  one  hour  each  day,  gradually  increasing 
the  length  of  time,  until  Hiey  had  eaten  the  plants 
quite  a  lot;  left  them  in  until  they  Avere  satisfied. 
We  did  not  jiasture  Avhen  Avet.  The  coavs  cleaned  up 
everything  but  the  stalks;  they  prevented  AvaShdng 
and  Avill  add  some  fertility  to  the  soil.  W'hen  cows 
Avere  taken  out  it  was  too  late  to  seed  grain,  Do 
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not  turn  in  nntil  nftaiiy  ready  to  cut  for  hay.  Stock 
prefer  them  nearly  mature.  We  had  a  few  of  an 
early  kind  and  these  were  eaten  first. 

“Our  cows  milked  as  though  on  June  pasture.  We 
took  cows  out  Oct.  20,  putting  them  on  silage ;  even 
the  springers  bagged  up,  and  in  over  25  years’  ex¬ 
perience  I  never  had  such  a  bunch  of  Winter  milk¬ 
ers.  all  in  A-1  condition.  We  give  the  beans  the 
credit.  We  laid  in  our  concentrates  in  the  Fall. 
We  get  two  cents  per  gallon  more  than  our  neigh¬ 
bors  owing  to  the  high  test.  We  feel  safe,  as  Soy 
beans  will  carry  our  cows  through  the  Fall  short¬ 
age  in  pasture.”  f.  r.  finch. 

Ohio. 


Does  It  Pay  to  Sucker  Sweet  Corn? 

THIS  very  important  question  is  arousing  con¬ 
siderable  discussion  at  just  this  time,  when 
labor  is  scarce  and  the  early  sweet  corn  is  just  at 
that  stage  in  its  growth  when  the  suckers  may  be 
most  easily  removed.  Therefore  it  is  well  to  con¬ 
sider  what  the  so-called  suckei’s  are  and  what 
economic  elfect  they  have  on  the  crop. 

On  early  sweet  coi’n,  especially  on  rich  soil,  side 
branches  will  develop  from  the  ba.se  of  the  main 
stalk,  i.e.,  at  the  crown  of  the  root  (see  Fig.  31.3). 
From  two  to  five  will  usually  develop  on  each  plant. 
When  the  main  stalk  is  about  15  inches  high  these 
“suckers”  will  be  from  six  to  10  inches  long,  but 
when  the  stalk  is  full-grown,  the  suckers  will  be 
so  large  that  it  will  be  quite  difficult  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  main  'stalk.  Sometimes  these  suckers 
will  produce  'an  ear  of  corn,  but  generally  these  are 
of  inferior  quality.  Field  corn,  and  sometimes  late 
sweet  corn,  develop  few  or  no  suckers,  but  with 
early  sweet  corn  the  suckers  demand  careful  con¬ 
sideration. 

Very  accurate  experiments  by  the  extension  divis¬ 
ion  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Agricultural  College 
have  proven  that  the  earlier  the  suckers  are  removed 
from  the  growing  plants  the  earlier  the  sweet  corn 
will  be  ready  for  the  table.  A  difference  of  from 
three  to  five  days  was  observed  between  that  suck- 
ered  early  and  that  suckered  late  or  not  at  all. 
Furthermore,  to  remove  large  suckers  late  in  the 
growth  of  the  main  stalk  has  a  tendency  to  reduce 
the  yield. 

The  extensive  and  successful  growci's  in  New 
Jersey  invariably  sucker  their  early  sweet  corn 
when  the  main  stalks  are  about  15  inches  high.  At 
that  time  the  suckers  are  from  six  to  10  inches 
long;  they  are  easily  removed  l)y  pulling  them 
downward,  then  sidewise.  Just  at  that  time  the 
brace  roots, are  about  ready  to  develop  as  can  be 
seen  by  the  Avhite  knolis  in  Fi.g.  314,  which  is  the 
same  stalk  as  Fig.  313,  except  that  the  suckers  have 
been  removed.  These  are  laid  along  close  to  the 
I’ow  so  'as  not  to  interfere  Avith  cultiA'ation  and  a 
little  soil  is  then  Avorked  up  against  the  row  of  corn 
to  hold  the  stalks  from  blowing  over,  and  to  pro  Aide 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  development  of  the 
set  of  brace  roots  Avhich  sends  its  strength  into 
the  development  of  the  crop.  When  making  a  prac¬ 
tise  of  removing  these  superfluous  branches  or  suck¬ 
ers  the  main  stalks  of  the  sweet  corn  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  groAA^  closer  together,  .so  'that  the  number 
of  high  quality  ears  is  increased  and  the  number  of 
nubbins  is  decre'ased. 

The  accompanying  illustrations,  Figs.  312  and 
31.5,  show  a  row  of  drilled  early  sweet  corn  before 
and  after  removing  the  suckers.  The  effect  of  re¬ 
moving  the  suckers  is  much  greater  durin.g  dry  sea¬ 
sons  than  Avhen  there  is  plenty  of  moisture  to  sup¬ 
port  the  exces.sive  foliage  AA'hen  the  crop  is  forming. 
Growers  of  early  sweet  coi*n,  Avho  are  in  the  habit 
of  removing  the  suckers  from  their  groAving  crop, 
should  realize  that  best  effects  are  had  by  doing  it 
reasonably  early.  Those  growers  who  Inn-e  neA’er 
suckered  their  early  SAveet  corn  may  find  it  Avorth 
Avhile  to  treat  part  of  their  field  Avhen  it  is  about 
15  inches  high  and  then  to  observe  carefully  the 


Early  Sweet  Corn  Before  Removing  Suckers.  Fig.  312 
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results  as  compared  Avith  those  roAvs  Avhich  Avere  not 
suckered.  R.  av.  de  kaun. 

The  Brewing  Industry  and  Grain 

The  enclosed  advertisement  Avas  cut  from  the 
last  issue  of  the  Cape  May  County  Gazette. 
Certain  facts  in  it  arc  true,  but  the  advertisement 
seems  to  be  a  distinct  liquor  advertisement  to  me. 
I  Avanted  to  knoAA'  Avhat  you  thought  of  the  author¬ 


ship  of  the  article.  It  is  a  fact  that  there  are  a 
great  number  of  dairy  coaa's  being  sold  for  beef  at 
this  time.  The  unusual  high  prices  received  for 
the  loAV  grades  of  coav  beef,  the  unnecessary  high 
prices  of  the  dairy  feeds,  are  forcing  the  medium  and 
loAA^-grade  coaa's  out  of  the  farms.  The  only  dairies 
that  AA'ill  keep  iqi  to  their  normal  capacities  or  Avill 
be  increased,  are  those  Avhere  tlie  ration  is  groAvn 
largely  on  the  farm,  i.e.,  silo  both  Summer  and  Win¬ 
ter  Avith  home-groAvn  Alfalfa,  Soy  bean  hay  and  Soy 


Cornstalk  After  Suckering.  Fig.  314 


))ean  silage.  Higher  milk  prices  are  coming  and 
comin.g  soon,  and  tlie  farmer  Avho  is  farsighted 
enough  and  is  up  enough  Avith  modern  methods  of 
dairy  feed  production,  to  produce  tlie  major  part 
of  his  ration  on  his  oavii  place  AA’ill  make  money  and 
Avill  make  quite  a  lot,  in  the  A’ery  near  future.  It  is 
quite  a  noticeable  fact  that  high-class  grade  and 
registered  dairy  stock  is  in  very  good  demand,  and 
finds  ready  sale  at  hi{/h  prices,  but  the  buyers  are, 
for  the  most  part,  men  Avho  produce  the  main  part 
of  their  oavii  rations  and  are  not  necessarily  depend¬ 
ent  on  “brcAvers’  grains"  as  a  main  part  of  their  ra¬ 
tion.  Previous  to  my  coming  to  this  firm,  I  Avas 
with  the  farm  department  of  the  Hershey  interests 
at  Hershey,  I*a.,  and  there  had  a  chance  to  observe 
the  producer’s  side  of  the  dairy  question.  The 
Hershey  Chocolate  Co.  takes  most  of  the  milk  jiro- 
duced  in  this  section,  and  at  the  present  time  is  pay¬ 
ing  $2  for  3.5  milk  delivered  to  their  branch  sta¬ 
tions  or  hauled  by  their  oavii  trucks;  10c  per  hun¬ 
dred  is  paid  extra  for  milk  hauled  to  the  factory  and 
a  premium  is  paid  for  milk  richer  than  3.5%. 

Pennsylvania.  c.  av.  a. 

K.  N.-Y. — An  extract  from  this  adA’erti.sement  Avas 
printed  last  Aveek  on  page  774.  It  is  evidently  pre¬ 


pared  and  paid  for  by  the  brewing  interests,  and  is 
a  very  shrewd  method  of  enlisting  the  sympathies  of 
cattle  men  in  aid  of  the  liquor  trade.  We  told  our 
readers  this  Avas  coming,  and  we  must  give  the 
brcAvers  credit  for  approaching  the  subject  in  a  very 
smart  and  plausible  way.  At  first  reading  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  seems  only  a  frank  and  benevolent 
scheme  for  increasing  the  milk  supply  by  feeding 
breAvers’  gi’ains  but  a  moment’s  tliought  Avill  show 
that  these  grains  could  not  be  made  Avithout  making 
beer,  Avhile  the  bailey  from  Avhich  the  grains  are 
made  Avill  contain  more  animal  food  than  after  the 
beer  is  manufactured  from  it.  The  present  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  during  the  war  this  barley  Avill  be 
used  for  bread  and  cattle  feed,  and  not  for  broAv- 
ing.  You  are  right  about  the  future  of  the  dairy 
business.  It  is  likely  to  go  back  to  the  farms  Avhere 
most  of  the  coaa^’s  ration  can  be  groAvn  at  home. 
This  may  mean  smaller  herds  not  highly  grain  fed. 
At  any  rate  the  sections  Avhich  depend  on  high- 
priced  grain  can  hardly  hope  to  stay  in  the  dairy 
business. 


The  Hired  Man’s  Side  of  It 

I  HAVE  read  Avith  interest  the  various  opinions  of 
farmers  in  regard  to  farm  help,  but  I  have  .seen 
very  little  of  the  farm  hand’s  OAvn  vieAvs  on  the  mat¬ 
ter.  As  my  experience  covers  a  period  of  about  25 
years  as  a  farm  “hand”  I  thought  it  might  bo  of  in¬ 
terest.  1  began  Avork  “by  the  montii”  at  the  age  of 
14,  and,  Avith  the  exception  of  tAvo  years  (Avhen  I 
Avorked  by  the  day)  luiA'e  continued  by  the  month 
ever  since,  until  last  year,  Avhen  I  started  farming 
myself.  In  that  quarter  of  a  century  I  have  Avorked 
for  many  different  men,  and  on  many  different 
farms,  although  I  have  stayed,  in  many  cases,  two, 
three  and  four  years  on  the  same  farm.  My  expe¬ 
rience  has  been  that  the  “boss”  or  OAvner  of  nearly 
every  farm  has  about  the  same  ideas  in  regard  to 
Avhat  is  expected  of  a  hired  man.  In  the  first  place 
they  expect  you  to  Avork  14  or  15  hours  a  day;  get 
up  in  the  morning  at  from  4.30  to  5  o’clock,  feed 
the  horses,  milk  six  or  eight  coavs,  and  go  in  to 
breakfast,  after  Avbich  feed  *he  i)igs,  clean  out  the 
horse  stable,  clean  off  and  harness  the  horses,  then 
go  to  the  field.  At  noon  the  horses  are  given  about 
hour  “nooning,”  and  if  the  hired  inan  gets  the' 
chores  done  before  it  is  time  to  take  out  the  team 
the  chances  are  he  is  set  at  some  “odd  job”  until 
their  nooning  is  up.  Then  you  are  expected  to  work 
in  the  field  till  six  o’clock,  go  a  distance  of  one-half 
mile  or  more  to  the  barn,  take  care  of  five  or  six 
horses,  milk  the  six  or  eight  coavs,  feed  pigs,  and 
oftentimes  calves,  and  eat  your  supper.  If  a  man 
got  through  by  seven  o'clock  he  had  to  “go  some.” 
In  many  places  Avhere  I  have  Avorked  it  has  been 
nearer  7.30  or  S  o’clock  nights  Avhen  I  have  finished 
up.  Then  if  a  Avet  day  came  there  Avere  half  a  dozen 
jobs  Avaiting,  not  tbat  I  do  not  approve  such  man¬ 
agement  on  a  farm  to  a  certain  extent,  I  practice  it 
noAV  myself.  Thei’e  are  many  jobs  that  should  be 
done  AA’hen  it  is  too  Avet  to  Avork  outside,  such  as 
cleaning  up  seed  grain,  grading  and  shelling  seed 
corn,  getting  the  seed  potatoes  ready  for  planting, 
fixing  or  oiling  harness,  cleaning  out  the  henhou.se  or 
hoghouse,  and  many  other  jobs  to  get  the  Avork 
along.  But  I  have  in  mind  places  Avhere  if  you  got 
caught  out  in  the  rain  in  the  field  and  got  to  the 
barn  in  a  more  or  less  Avet  condition,  you  Avouldn’t 
have  more  than  time  to  put  on  a  <lry  coat  before  the 
boss  Avould  be  there  Avith  some  job  of  little  impor¬ 
tance,  simply  to  keep  you  busy,  or  if  you  had 
Avorked  for  10  days  or  more  like  a  horse,  and  often 
overtime  in  a  dry  spell,  in  haying  or  harvest  to  get 
the  hay  and  grain  housed,  and  there  came  up  a 
shoAver  or  a  Avet  half-day,  j'ou  Avould  not  be  given 
a  breathing  spell. 

I  remember  I  arose  one  morning  Avith  a  bad  head¬ 
ache,  and  Avent  to  the  fiehl  to  “bunch  up”  hay.  In  a 
short  time  it  began  to  rain,  and  Ave  had  to  (piit  Avork 
in  the  field.  The  l)0ss  Avent  to  the  house,  and  I  to 
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the  barn.  T  thoiiRlit  I  wonlfl  “hit  the 
hay”  for  a  little  while,  and  see  if  my 
head  wouldn't  ease  up.  but  I  had  hardly 
made  the  mow,  when  the  boss  came  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  barn  and  began  to 
c.all  for  me.  I  felt  then  that  I  would 
give  almost  anything  if  T  could  rest  and 
keep  quiet  for  an  hour,  so  I  tol  1  him  I 
Avould  take  the  forenoo.i  “off.”  and  the 
half  day  was  taken  out  of  my  time  when 
I  settle<l.  although  I  had  worked  till  8 
o’clock  or  later  a  number  of  nights  to 
try  to  take  care  of  the  hay. 

And  yet  on  the  whole  I  think  the  far¬ 
mer  means  to  be  fair,  and  thinks  he  is 
treating  the  hired  man  “white.”  I  will 
say  that  as  a  rule  they  boaid  a  man 
well,  and  are  good  about  lending  him  a 
team  to  plow  his  garden,  or  a  horse  to  go 
to  church,  or  on  a  little  trip  occasionally. 

I  have  worked  for  at  least  three  different 
men  who  did  not  require  such  long  hours 
of  a  man.  and  w'ho  were  equally  consid¬ 
erate  in  other  matters  -which  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  here.  Rut  what  I  have  -written 
has  been  the  general  rule  in  my  expe¬ 
rience.  It  has  become  a  custom  to  work 
about  so  many  hours  and  to  plan  work  in 
a  certain  way,  and  nearly  all  have  the 
same  methods.  That  is  why  there  is  so 
little  difference  in  woi*king  on  one  farm 
or  on  the  next,  and  may  explain  to  some 
extent  why  boys  do  not  care  to  stay  on 
llie  farm.  j.  n,  B, 

New  York. 


that  they  have  been  abundant.  Now  we 
are  getting  really  good  pea.s,  Gradus,  Sut¬ 
ton’s  Excelsior  and  Thomas  Laxton,  and 
our  old  favorite  (’hampion  of  England  is 
blooming.  I  jdant  some  (fradus  because 
of  its  fine  quality,  but  it  has  always  been 
a  very  unproductive  pea  with  me,  and 
evei-y  Spring  I  contemplate  leaving  it 
out,  but  it  is  so  good  that  I  alwavs  give 
it  some  space.  The  Champion  of  England 
I  grow  on  my  woven  wire  fence,  and  no 
l>ea  is  better  and  none  makes  more  peas. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 


early 

begin 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

T  had  thought  that  the  cold  Spring  had 
kept  i>ur  gardens  back  more  than  I  had 
ever  known,  but  going  south  the  last 
week  in  May  as  far  as  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  and 
from  there  around  through  Eastern  North 
Carolina,  I  found  a  worse  state  of  affairs 
on  the  farms  than  here.  All  down 
through  the  Eastern  Shore  counties  of 
Virginia  and  around  Norfolk  the 
Irish  potatoes,  Avhich  they  usually 
shipping  early  in  .Tune,  were  just  show¬ 
ing  above  ground,  and  it  did  not  look  as 
though  there  would  be  any  to  ship  till 
late  .Tune  or  in  .Tuly.  In  fact  our  pota¬ 
toes  here  have  heavier  tops  than  at  Nor¬ 
folk. 

In  the  rolling  uplands  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  cotton  died  in  the  cold  nights  and  has 
either  been  replanted  or  the  land  turned 
to  corn  or  some  other  crop,  and  we  were 
well  over  towards  the  coast  in  the 
■v\-armer  .section  before  any  corton  could  be 
seen  above  ground  from  the  car  windows. 
And  in  all  the  ride  of  over  tlOO  miles  I 
saw  but  two  or  three  fields  in  which  the 
corn  Avas  up  enough  to  be  seen  from  the 
train,  while  here  I  have  corn  over  a  foot 
high.  I  am  told  that  the  same  late  con¬ 
dition  prevails  all  over  the  South.  This 
condition  the  last  of  May  means  a  very 
small  crop  of  cotton  for  1017.  If  it  mean's 
more  corn  it  may  be  for  the  best. 

The  whole  Sju-ing  has  been  a  fight  in 
the  garden  to  get  anything  to  groAv  and  to 
lu-otect  the  tender  plants.  One  notable 
thing  has  been  the  scarcity  of  cutworms. 

I  h.ave  had  but  one  tomato  plant  cut  this 
Spring.  The  Colorado  potato  beetles 
have  also  appeared  to  have  taken  a  vaca¬ 
tion.  for  I  have  not  seen  one  this  Sitring. 
Rut  the  rose-chafers  are  making  up  for  all 
other  pests  in  their  abundance.  They  are 
trying  to  consume  all  the  roses  and  the 
blooms  on  the  grapevines,  but  they  are 
eating  up  the  peonies,  of  which  we  have  a 
better  bloom  than  usual,  owing  to  the 
cool  Spring.  Of  course,  we  are  fighting 
them  with  lead  arsenate,  glucose  syrup 
■  and  water,  but  we  have  to  keep  spraying 
when  the  rain  washes  the  poison  off,  and 
eA'cn  with  the  most  diligent  spraying, 
they  will  by  force  of  numbers  get  a  very 
considerable  share  of  the  things  they 
attack. 

We  are  now  in  the  height  of  the  straw¬ 
berry  season,  and  about  two  weeks  later 
than  usual,  so  that  we  will  run  in  on  the 
New  .Tersey  crop  and  get  lower  prices. 
The  berries  are  sold  very  largely  at  auc¬ 
tion.  as  the  Avagons  drive  up  and  the  buy¬ 
ers  pay  the  cash  and  load  the  refrigera¬ 
tors.  The  exchanges  also  ship  a  great 
many  sold  by  carloads. 

I  have  not  seen  a  peach  tree  this 
Spring  that  does  not  haA'e  more  fruit  on 
it  than  it  should  be  alloAved  to  bear.  The 
same  is  true  in  the  peach  groAving  sec¬ 
tion  of  North  Carolina,  and  doubtless 
they  haA’e  a  crop  in  Georgia,  though  I 
have  not  heard  directly  from  there. 

While  the  early  Irish  potato  crop  is 
late,  there  Avill  be  an  enormous  amount 
of  potatoes  on  the  market  ere  long.  The 
SAveet  potato  crop,  too,  Avill  be  late,  as 
very  feAv  fields  haA'e  been  planted  in  the 
great  SAA-eet  potato  groAving  section  of 
Accomac  and  Northampton  counties,  in 
Virginia,  up  to  la.st  May.  The  plants, 
AA’hich  AA-ere  sIoav  in  appearing,  are  noAv 
abundant  and  many  hundreds  of  acres 
are  being  set  here. 

We  alAA'ays  plant  some  of  the  extra 
early  peas  to  begin  on,  and  the  cool 
Spring  has  been  favorable  to  these,  so 


TRADE  COXDITIO.XS  QUIET  AXD  EASY. 
The  talk  of  Roston  commission  dealers 
is  that  demand  is  rather  light,  especially 
in  _  lines  that  cannot  be  considered  as 
prime  neces.sities.  and  there  is  a  ten¬ 
dency'  toward  easier  prices  in  such  lines, 
including  poultry,  butter,  cheese,  fruits 
and  green^vegetables.  In  most  of  these 
lines  the  supply-  cannot  be  termed  exces¬ 
sive,  but  the  buying  power  seems  to  be 
.very  limited,  and  most  dealers  are  dissat- 
i.sfied  because  their  profits  depend,  not  on 
ju'ices,  but  on  commissions  on  a  large 
A'olume  of  trade.  The  cool  reception  giA'en 
to  the  first  heaA'y  receipts  of  nearby 
vegetables  may  he  an  indication  of  coming 
conditions.  Asparagus,  lettuce,  spinach, 
radishes,  etc.,  dropped  decidedly  in  price 
as  soon  as  receipts  hecame  liberal.  If 
such  conditions  are  to  meet  the  prcxluce 
.throughout  the  season  it  looks  as  if  the 
period  of  high  prices  for  such  goods  may 
,be  nearing  its  end.  Dealers  are  wonder¬ 
ing  Avhat  will  be  the  effect  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  small  gardens  started  in  every 
diucction  this  yeai-.  They  feel  that  the 
effect  may  be  to  check  demand,  although 
not  much  of  the  stuff  Avill  come  to  the 
.big  markets.  As  one  dealer  said :  ‘‘The 
man  AA’ho  has  a  garden  may'  not  raise  any 
good  stuff,  hut  he  Avill  use  it  and  will 
have  an  excuse  not  to  buy  anything.” 

POTATOES  FIRM. 

The  market  for  old  potatoes  is  closing 
the  season  in  good  shape,  Avith  prices 
firm  at  87  or  more  for  2-bu.  bag.  E.  M. 
Ely  quotes  bulk  potatoes  in  carload  lots 
at  $3.85  per  bu.  “Demand  is  not  quite 
so  good,  receipts  of  neAV  and  old  pota¬ 
toes  are  quite  liberal.  The  trade  will 
buy  old  .stock  at  this  price,  but  doesn't 
seem  to  Avant  to  pay  any  more.  From 
talk  AA’ith  Maine  groAvers,  I  estimate  the 
increase  in  planting  in  that  State  from  10 
to  15  per  cent.  area.  It  looks  as  if 
there  AA’ould  be  no  potato  famine  next 
season,  unless  the  West  should  be  short 
again,  as  it  Avas  last  year.”  A.  F.  Ileald 
agrees  substantially  with  the  foregoing, 
that  the  increased  acreage  in  northern 
Maine  is  about  10  to  15  per  cent.  “It 
is  the  first  time  that  the  prices  of  old 
gnd  new  potatoes  were  so  near  alike.  The 
market  is  strong  and  likelv  to  continue 
so  throughout  the  month.  South  Carolina 
is  cleaning  up  the  crop,  and  we  do  not 
look  for  lower  prices  until  the  Virginia 
potatoes  come  along,  then  the  market 
should  ease  up  a  little.”  The  Farmers’ 
T’nion  of  Maine  quotes  potatoes  in  bulk 
at  $3..35  and  $3.40  per  bu.,  and  finds  the  in¬ 
creased  acreage  in  Maine  not  OA'er  15  per 
cent.  This  is  based  on  a  25  per  cent,  in¬ 
crease  in  fertilizer  shipments.  It  is  reck- 
om'd  that  some  farmers  AA'ho  could  not  get 
fertilizer  last  year,  and  Avho  planted 
without  fertilizer  have  been  able  to  get 
it  this  year,  and  others  are  using  it 
more  freely,  hence  the  increased  acreage 
is  less  than  the  larger  use  of  fertilizer 
Avould  indicate.  They  report  a  fcAv  con¬ 
tracts  for  seed  potatoes  for  Texas  as 
high  as  $.3.05  per  bbl.  No  contracts 
for  table  stock  are  reported  but  it  is 
thought  farmers  Avould  contract  to  some 
extent  for  $2.50  per  bbl.  of  11  pecks,  but 
Avould  not  sell  in  advance  for  much  less 
than  that. 

XEARBY  VEGETABLES  LOAVER. 

Although  asparagus  is  a  short  -crop  so 
far,  it  is  not  high,  at  $3  per  box.  Rhu¬ 
barb  is  loAV  at  .35e  per  box.  Radishes 
are  doAvn  to  .35e  and  outdoor  lettuce 
dropped  to  50c  but  the  hothouse  stock 
still  brings  .$1.25.  Choice  cucumbers 
hold  fairly  well  at  $5  to  $5.50.  Spinach 
is  low  at  25c  and  kale  at  50c.  Scullions 
are  7.5c  per  box  of  3  doz.  Hothouse 
beets  $1  per  doz ;  hothouse  carrots  $1 
per  doz;  hothouse  tomatoes  12  to  15e 
per  Ib..^  compared  with  recent  prices  of 
20  to  2.5c.  Reet  greens  are  75c  per  box, 
and  dandelions  75  to  80e.  Somebody  out 
in  the  Arlington  district  seems  to  expect 
a  surplus  of  Ioav  cost  vegetables,  and  a 
plant  is  being  started  on  a  kind  of  co- 
operatiA’e  plan  for  drying  such  products 
to  be  sold  for  domestic  use,  or  possibly 
for  the  needs  of  the  army  and  export 
trade.  Agricultural  Secretary  Wheeler  is 
encouraging  the  plan  and  is  also  trying  to 
interest  people  elsewhere  in  a  portable 
plant  to  traA'el  _  about  and  take  care  of 
the  surplus  fruit  and  vegetable.s.  Indi¬ 
cations  point  to  a  good  fruit  year. 

Native  fruit  is  -practically  done  at  this 
.season  with  the  exception  of  a  fcAv  cold 
storage  apples,  which  find  a  dull  sale  at 
about  the  prices  last  quoted.  Southern 
straAvberries  range  from  6  to  1,5c  a  box. 
The  best  ones  are  coming  from  Tennessee. 
.Their  prime  condition,  as  compared  A\'ith 
a_  good  share  of  the  nearby  stock,  that  ar- 
rh’es  later  in  the  season,  shows  the  value 
,of  good  shipping  facilities. 


yet  announced.  The  attitude  of  GoA’ern- 
.ment  officijils  towards  high  prices  of  food 
.products  seems  to  liaA’c  scared  the  trade 
and  not  many-  are  holding  in  excess  of  pres¬ 
ent  demands.  The  neAv  crop  is  expected 
to  sell  much  loAver  and  the  contracts 
.Avhich  are  being  placed  by  the  State  Food 
.('ommittee  betAA-een  farmers  and  dealers 
at  $0  per  bu.  for  the  ucav  crop  are  con- 
.sidered  f.aA'orable  to  the  groAvers.  FoAA'le, 
Hibbard  and  Co.  quote  NeAv  York  pea 
beans  at  $!)  to  $ll..50 ;  ye.lloAv  eyes.  $8  to 
$8.50  and  red  kidneys  $8.50  to  ,$S.75. 

BUTTER  IX  AVAITIXG  POSITION, 
Trade  is  quiet  and  prices  tend  to  ease 
off  a  little.  Receipts  are  fairly  liberal, 
although  beloAv  last  year  and  quality  is 
noAV  full  grass.  Those  Avho  buy  for  stor¬ 
age  seem  to  be  Avaiting  in  expectation  of 
loAver  prices,  since  current  receipts  are 
in  excess  of  demand.  The  quantity  in 
.storage  at  pre.sent  is  nearly  2.000.000  lbs. 
in  excess  of  last  year.  This  situation 
tends  tOAvard  checking  extensive  buying. 
Charles  IT.  Stone  and  Company  observe: 
"Recent  declines  in  prices  Avere  in  ex¬ 
pectation  of  the  more  liberal  supply  AA'hich 
is  now  arriving  .  The  extreme  high  price 
lessens  consumption,  and  there  is  very 
little  speculative  demand.  The  season  is 
ten  days  to  tAvo  Aveeks  backAvard.  Cheese 
is  lower.  -Our  eastern  markets  have  been 
.so  high  that  much  of  the  foreign  buying 
has  been  diverted  to  Wiscon.sin  and  Mich¬ 
igan,  causing  our  eastern  markets  to  ease 
off.”  A  ('hatham  Street  dealer  quotes 
best  lots  at  24  to  2.5i^>c  and  fairly  good 
at  23  to  24.  and  remarks:  “The  trade 
does  not  expect  the  price  to  go  below  20c. 
We  hear  of  one  contractor  AA'ho  offered 
20c  for  ‘20.000  lbs.  late  .Tune  deliA'cry, 
but  couldn’t  buy  at  that  price.  Export 
.trade  is  checked  because  of  the  limit  of  a 
little  OA’er  .32c  placed  in  the  Rritish  mar¬ 
ket  by  their  food  authoritie.s.  Our  ex¬ 
porters  could  not  pay  recent  prices  Avith 
4c_  freight  and  make  a  profit,  and  the 
.jirice  here  had  to  come  doAvn.  On  the 
other  lunul  aa’p  do  not  look  for  excessiA’c 
receipt.^  because  of  the  demand  for  milk 
in  other  ways.  Avhile  milk  production  is 
lessened  by  sale  of  coavs.  and  because 
farmers  are  not  feeding  grain  hardly  any- 
Avhere  this  season.” 

EGG  A'ALX'ES  XVEAKEX  SLIGHTLY. 

Liberal  supplies  are  on  the  way  while 
present  receipts  are  ahead  of  the  demand. 
8ome  damage  is  reported  from  heat  con¬ 
ditions  in  western  stock.  Accordingly, 
prices  are  inclined  to  ease  off  a  little, 
demand  Avhile  fair  is  not  brisk.  Stock 
packed  for  cold  storage  is  about  a  half 
cent  lower.  FarnsAA'orth,  Renjarain  and 
IVIills  quote  nearby  stock  at  40c,  eastern 
extras  at  .38c.  and  Avestern  storage  packed 
firsts  .30  to  ,37c.  Some  lots  shoAA’ing  heat 
defects  S(>]1  ,3  or  4c  loAver.  Stock  in 
storage  is  about  10.5.000  cases  in  excess 
of  last  year  at  this  time. 


Save  Your  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

Do  ''your  bit”  for  Uncle  Sam  and  at  the  same 
time  practice  economy.  What 
you  don’t  eat  now,  save  for 
winter  meals.  The  Granger 
Evaporator  docs  it— easy  to 
run,  child  can  do  it.  Takes 

NO  SUGAR.  NO  CANS,  NO  JARS 

Granger  Evaporated  vegetables  are  most  wholesome  and  are 
ea.sily  prepared  for  serving.  Evaporated  fruits  make  the 
most  wonderful  desserts,  cakes  and  pies.  And  remember 
this  method  is  the  simplest  and  most  economical  for  every¬ 
one.  Get  your  “Granger”  today.  Save  — ^ 

the  surplus  from  your  garden  or  buy  fruits 
and  vegetables  when  they’re  cheap  and  , 
evaporate  them.  20,000  in  use.  2  sizes. 

$6  up.  You  can  save  the  cost  several 
times  over  in  one  year  on  sugar  alone. 

Write  for  FREE  booklet  E— all  about  the 
Evaporator  and  all  about  evaporating,  too. 


&imm 

Fann,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  questions: 

How  can  I  prow  more  crops  with 
least  expense?  How  can  I  cultivate 
more  acres  and  have  cleaner  fields? 

IRON  AOE’SSnL,„ 

will  help  yon  do  this.  Has  pivot  wheels  and  pranprs 
with  parallel  motion.  Adjustable  to  any  width 
of  row.  Every  tooth  canbe  raised,  lowered  or  turned 
to  riprnt  or  left.  Lever 
adjusts  balance  of  frame 
to  weight  of  driver. 
Light,  strong  and  com¬ 
pact— the  latest  and  best 
of  riding  cultivators.  We 
make  a  complete  line  of 
potato  nachinery.garden 
tools,  etc.  Write  us  to¬ 
day  for  free  booklet. 

Bateman M’Pg Co., Box  2D,,GrenIoch,N.J. 


Ask  tor  Cat¬ 
alog  No.  274. 

The  special 
shape  teeth  cut 
the  weeds  close 
to  the  hill  and 
do  not  cover 
the  crop  with 
earth.  40  rears 
actual  service. 

Rear  wheel  furnished  if  desired. 


CUP  YOUR  WEEDS 

■with  a  COLT 
Wood  Beam 
Cultivator 


BATAVIA  CLAMP  COMPANY,  215  Center  St.,  Batavia.  N.Y, 


ARTHUR  L.  FERRIS  - 


D 

1  Factory  prices 
Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


FIELD  BEANS  LOAA'ER. 

market  is  off  about  25c  a  bu. 
seems  to  be  in  ,a  AA'aiting  con¬ 
dition.  Rids  for  a  large  GoA'ernment  or¬ 
der  have  been  put  in,  but  the  result  not 


The 

The  trade 


POULTRY  QOET  AND  LOAVER. 

Values  tend  to  sag  off  because  of  light 
demand  although  receipts  are  not  heavy. 
The  AA’eak  feature  of  the  -market  is  an 
abundance  of  cold  storage  poultry  AA'hich 
is  ste.adily  forced  upon  the  market,  reduc¬ 
ing  the  price  obtainable  for  fresh  re¬ 
ceipts.  For  this  rea.son,  poultry  has  not 
advanced  sharply  like  other  lines  of  fresh 
meats.  S.  L.  Rnrr  and  Go.  quote  live 
foAvl  Ic  loAver  at  23  to  24c ;  live  chickens, 
28  to  .3Qc:  land  roosters  15  to  lOc. 
Dressed  fowl,  choice  fre.^ih  killed  north¬ 
ern,  20  -to  27c;  roosters,  10c;  broilor.s, 
35c,  and  report  the  outlook  as  pointing 
to  present  prices  or  a  little  loAver  for  a 
Avhile.  Dealers  AA’ithout  exception  report 
demand  A-ery  quiet  and  the  tone  of  the 
market  rather  Aveak.  Kimball  &  Co, 
AA'ho  seem  to  have  nearly  a  monopoly  of 
duck  trade  by  arrangements  Avith  large 
groAA-ers  quote  duckling.s  25* to  20c  dressed. 
“Prices  are  ,5  or  Oc  above  normal  for  the 
season,”  they  obseiwe.  “but  not  high 
enough  to  offset  cost  of  production  about 
tAvice  normal  figure.^.  AYe  estimate  that 
shipments  Avill  be  50  per  cent,  less  than 
last  year  owing  to  curtailment  by  large 
producers.” 

CAIA'ES  HIGHER. 

Veal  calves  are  up  another  cent  at  the 
Rrighton  stock  yards,  choice  ones  selling 
at  14  to  1414c;  others  13  to  13i^c; 
fancy  beef  cattle,  12  to  12i/6c;  most  good 
stock, ^11  to  12c ;  good  coavs,  0  to  10c ; 
fair,  7c  to  8c:  canners  Oc,  Hogs  sell 
around  10c.  No  recent  receipts  of  live 
sheep  or  lambs.  Milch  coavs  are  in  light 
supply  and  prices  are  strong.  Not  many 
good  COAVS  are  offered  below  $100. 

BEST  HAY  SELLING  WELL. 

Dealers  report  improved  demand  for 
the  best  grades  of  horse  hay  and  the 
price  AA'hich  is  $23,  is  noAV  the  top  so 
far  this  season.  Said  G.  F.  and  G.  W. 
Fddy  and  Co. :  “The  demand  is  almost 
entirely  for  good  to  choice  Timothy.  A 
little  eastern  fine  hay  is  selling  from  $13 
to  $14.  Glover  hay  is  quoted  at  .$10.50 
to  $17.  but  not  much  of  it  is  offered  or 
Avanted.  Timothy  has  sold  as  high  as 
.$p4  for  best  stock,  but  $23  -would  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  standard  quotation.  While 
the  general  outlook  for  the  crop  is  good, 
we  look  for  some  reduction  in  acreage  on 
account  of  so  much  hay  land  being  plowed 
for  crops  this  year.  Some  large  growers 
are  inclined  to_  hold  their  surplus  in  ex¬ 
pectation  of  prices  being  higher  next  sea¬ 
son.  The  immediate  outlook  would  be 
for  loAver  prices  on  resumption  of  ship¬ 
ping  after  the  planting  season  is  over. 
Dairy  herds  are  being  reduced  which 
would  increase  the  surplus  of  hay  avail¬ 
able.  As  one  of  the  Roston  newspapers 
said,  “A  Avet  May  fills  the  barn  with 
hay.  but  Avhat’s  the  use  if  the  butcher 
buys  the  cow.”  g.  B.  F. 


^  Millions  of  Fruit  Trees 


Everyone  erenuine  Harrison-grown, 
robust,  healthy,  true-to-name  and 
bxidded  from  bearing  orchards. 
Backed  by  more  than , 

25  years'  fruit-irrowin^  and 
nursery  experience.  Apples,  peaches, 
pears,  plums,  cherries  and  small  fruits. 

Also  full  lino  of  ornamentals.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  1917  Fruit  Guide — free,  "Larpest 
■rrowers  of  fruit  trees  in  the  world.’’ 

Harrisons’  Nurseries,  Box  14  Berlin,  Md. 


F.  A.  GUERNSEY  &  CO., Inc.,  Schoharie,  N.Y. 
LARGE  WHOLESALE  pD|||T  'T’OITIT'C:  and  Orna- 
G  ROWERS  0F'''UII  1  ^ 

Established  27  years.  ASK  FOR  OUK  FKICES. 

Crtiarattteed  Genuine 

^  EverlasHng  X  *1  ^  'W 

vnmm  Alfalfa 

Does  not  winterkill.  Outyields  other  varieties,  in  hay  and  seed 
J  recommend  summer  planting.  Booklet  ‘ ' How  I  Discovered  the 
urtmm  Alfalfa  and  sample,  free. 

A.  B.  LYMAN,  Grimm  Alfalfa  Introducer 
Alfalfad&le  Farm,  Ezcelsior,  Minn. 

4-tomato  plants^ 

Ail  Leading  Varieties.  Prioe,  91.85  per  1000 

CABBAGE  PLANTS 

All  Leading  Varieties.  Price,  •1*00  per  1000 
Celery  Plants,  Green  varieties,  $2.00  per  1000.  Golden 
Self-Blanching  and  Easy  Blanching,  $3.00  per  1000. 
Plants  are  carefully  packed  in  moss  and  expressed. 

OROL  LEDDEN,  SEWELL.  N.  J. 

Largest  Grower  of  Vegetable  Plants  in  New  Jersey 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS  PREPAID 
Cabbage, Cauliflower, Tomato, Beet,  Leltuca, Celery, 
Popper,  Egg,  Parsley,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Asparagus, 
Rhubarb,  Horseradish  plants.  Large  or  Biiiall  Jots, 
r  irst-cJasB  plants  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Also 

Strawberry  Plants 

Pot-grown  and  runner,  for  summer  and  fall  planting 
—will  bear  fruit  next  summer.  Catalog  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  .  GOOD  QROUND,  N.  Y. 


Cabbage  and  Tomato  Plants 

Grown  in  flaldfrom  best  selected  seed.  SI.7S  per  1  000 
by  express.  Postpaid,  100— sOe.:  300— $1.26:  MO— $2  ; 
1,000— S2. 75.  Special  prices  In  lots.  Leading  varieties 
of  other  plants  in  season.  Full  count— carefully  packed 
—immediate  shipment.  OAKLIN  FARM,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 


Cabbage  Plants' 


A  8 11  M  £  A  D,  Williamson,  Na  Y, 


LateCabbagePlanIs  rasas. 

Varieties,  81  per  1,000.  DAVID  RODWAY.  Harlly,  Del. 


Vcffetable  Plants  Pepper,  cabbage.  Sweet  Potato, 

Tcgcwuic  I I4U15  Cauliflowers,  Beets.  Lettuce  and  Celery.  Gef 
my  prices  on  plants,  sent  by  Parcel  Post  prepaid  and  spaefal 
price  on  lar^e  orders.  -  C.  E.  FIELD,  Sewell,  N.  J. 


Cabbage,  Celery,  Beets,  Lettncelf ss’so'for 
10,000.  sweet  potatoes,  PEPPERS-*2  per  i,oo5.  toma- 
TOES-AII  kinds:  $1.50  per  1,000.  CAULIFLOWER-Best  variety. 
$2.50  per  1,000.  Send  for  list.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Briitol.  Penna. 


SVf/EET  POTATO  PLAIMTS 

All  the  leading  varieties.  100 — POSTAGE  PAID,  36c. 
1,000— BY  EXPRESS.  81.50.  H.  Austin,  Felton, Del. 


sALE-Cow  Peas-Soy  Beans-Scarlet  Clover  Seed 

JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware 
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Lifting  The  Mortgage. — What  a 
place  for  geese !  That  is  what  they  all 
would  say  as  they  looked  over  the  Pas¬ 
toral  Parson’s  farm.  This  brook  here! 
This  persistent  grass  along  the  brook  I 
They  eat  no  grain,  only  grass,  and  grow 
forthwith  into  great  big  geese  and  great 
big  inonev.  “I  will  buy  goose  eggs,”  said 
the  Parson,  “and  the  cost  of  living  will 
no  longer  be  high.”  So  we  bought  four 
eggs  for  a  dollar,  and  set  them  under  a 
hen. 

The  Hatch. — The  boys  and  I  took 
great  pains  and  put  a  sod  in  tlie  nest  un¬ 
der  the.  eggs,  and  dipped  them  in  warm 
water  a  few  days  before  time  to  hatch, 
and  in  due  time  there  came  forth  one  lone 
goose !  There  was  as  much  excitement 
over  this  new  member  of  the  barn  farail.v 
as  there  would  have  been  over  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  a  new  member  of  the  house  fam¬ 
ily.  We  made  goosie  and  hen  a  warm 
piace  in  the  cow  stable,  and  then  what  to 
feed  it  was  the  question.  We  were  told 
we  must  pick  grass  for  it.  Put  it  was 
yet  cold  and  no  grass,  we  had  to  go  at 
least  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  pick  grass 
around  a  spring  hole. 

The  End. — We  did  this  faithfully,  and 
already  pictured  a  fat  goose  on  the 
Thanksgiving  table.  Put  it  .seemed  best 
to  the  Parson  to  give  it  different  quarters, 
where  it  was  not  peniu'd  in.  only  the  hen 
in  a  box.  This  was  fatal.  Either  the 
Parson  was  a  goose  or  the  goose  was  a 
goose,  for  he  forthwith  started  out  to 
make  his  fortune  alone,  got  behind  a 
l)iece  of  4x4,  did  not  know  enough  to  go 
back,  and  there  can.e  to  his  end. 

('heer  Ep. — Put  we  would  not  be  dis- 
cour.aged.  Were  there  not  two  hens  sit¬ 
ting  tm  eggs  still?  The  next  hen  hatched 
three  goslings.  We  took  heart  at  this. 
As  the  grass  had  started  a  little,  we 
took  a  box  and  put  a  board  pen  about  it 
and  the  little  fellows  ate  grars  faster 
Mian  Nebuchadnezzar  could  possibly  have 
done.  All  went  well  till  there  came  a 
rainy  night,  and  a  big  wind,  the  carpet 
over'  the  box  was  blown  off.  the  box 
leaked,  and  in  the  morning  there  were 
but  two  goslings. 

Py  The  Fire. — Then  we  heard  that 
young  geese  should  be  put  in  the  house 
on  cold,  damp  nights.  So  we  would 
bring  the  hen  and  two  babies  in  back  of 
the  kitchen  stove  over  night.  It  was  a 
deal  of  work  and  bother,  but  would  there 
not  be  two  great,  nice  geese  in  the  Fall 
that  had  lived  and  thrived  on  waste 
grass?  To  be  sure,  the  hox  and  pen  had 
to  be  moved  at  least  every  day  if  not 
oftener,  as  thev  ate  grass  every  minute 
from  daylight  till  dark. 

Peuei.t.ion. — About  this  time  a  new 
trouble  arose.  IMrr..  Hen  was  growing 
more  and  more  suspicious  of  her  babies. 
Had  she  not  called  and  called  and  called 
to  them  to  eat  corn,  and  had  they  not 
lireferred  grass  instead?  How  poorly 
they  minded  anyway.  Her  patience  was 
exhausted — she  would  l.ave  no  more  of  it. 
f^o  she  refused  to  mother  such  children 
any  more  and  we  let  her  depart  for  the 
henhouse. 

Sth.e  l^IORE  Trouri.e. — One  of  the 
two  that  were  left,  it  soon  app(‘ared.  was 
not  growing.  He  seemed  to  prefer  go.s- 
linghood  to  goosehotwl.  One  could  hardl.v 
see  that  he  had  ever  grown  at  all.  And 
as  we  are  made  to  grow  better  or  wor.se 
and  never  stand  still  so  this  fellow  grew 
worse  and  quietly  passed  away, 
third  hen  sat  till  no  one  on  the  _ 
could  remember  when  she  _  began,  and 
never  hatched  an  egg.  I  notice  now  that 
goose  raisers  advertise  the  early  eggs  for 
other  people  to  set  and  keep  the  late  oiu's 
to  set  themselves,  when  they  hatch  much 
better,  and  the  young  are  much  easier  to 
raise.  T  wonder  if  they  can  square  this 
all  right  with  the  Golden  Rule !  Rut,  at 
any  rate,  the  Parson  and  his  boys  have 
one  gosling  for  all  their  trouble  and  fuss 
and  money. 

Farm  Trials. — The  Parson  suppose.s 
all  occupations  have  their  own  iieculiar 
trials — he  certainly  has  reason  to  know 
the  ministry  does — and  yet  this  farm  ex- 
lierience  of  having  things  die  is  certain¬ 
ly  hard  and  trying.  I  know  of  nothing 
that  tests  our  disposition  more  than  this. 
“To  have  lost  the  money  wouldn’t  have 
seemed  half  as  bad  as  losing  that  big 
horse,”  a  woman  said  to  me  the  other 
day.  What  a  time  we  used  to  have  as 
children  raising  turkeys  or  better,  trying 
to  raise  them.  How  a  turkey  loves  to 
die !  Father  used  to  claim  that  a  turkey 
was  always  bent  on  suicide — looking  for 
some  post  hole  to  fall  into  or  some  loose 
board  to  knock  down  on  itself.  Once  we 
decided  to  move  the  turkey  coops  over 
into  the  dry  pasture  near  the  woods,  and 
what  do  you  suppose  happened  then?  A 
wild  stray  cat  came  out  of  the  woods  and 
caught  theib'. 

First  Aid. — I  guess  w’e  ought  to  do  all 
we  can  in  helping  our  neighbors  and  es- 
liecially  the  new'  comers,  to  keep  things 
from  dying.  It  i  easy  enough  to  hatch 
out  a  great  lot  of  chickens,  but  quite  an- 
■other  thing  to  raise  them.  The  Parson 
will  mwer  forget  the  look  on  a  woman’s 
face  as  he  met  her  one  day  coming  out 
of  her  chicken-house  with  a  wdiole  bunch 
ot  dead  chickens  in  her  apron.  ?5he  had 
staked  so  much  and  w’orked  so  hard  on 
those  chickens.  The  host  of  us  are  caught 


napping  at  times.  The  I’arson  went  out 
one  morning  and  counted  27  good-sized 
chicks  dead  in  one  coop.  As  he  placed 
that  coop,  he  never  noticed  that  it  was  in 
a  slight  hollow  and  a  fearful  shower  came 
in  the  night  and  cleaned  them  out.  How 
hard  it  is  not  to  get  cross  and  blue  and 
take  it  out  on  .somebody  or  .something, 
when  these  terribly  trying  days  come  to 
all  of  us ! 

Family  Accidents. — While  a  farm  is 
the  one  place  in  the  world  to  bring  up 
children,  yet  it  furnishes  many  opportun¬ 
ities  for  accidents.  Many  things  have  to 
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Taking  the  Workers  Home 

be  looked  out  for  and  thought  of  where 
there  are  small  children  that  would  not 
be  thought  of  otherwise.  Will  this  ladder 
blow  over  and  hit  a  child?  Will  the  chil¬ 
dren  play  in  this  corner  and  this  post  fall 
on  them?  These  rusty  nails  in  this  old 
board  will  never  do.  A  loose  board  on 
the  high  beams  will  let  them  through  on 
the  barn  floor.  A  child  will  surely  sit  on 
the  end  of  that  long  board  seat  on  the 
wagon.  You  will  get  up  suddenly  and 
let  it  right  through  between  the  wheels. 

Porn  Unto  Troi'ble. — The  Par.sou’s 
little  girl  seems  to  have  been  “born  unto 
trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upward.”  First 
as  a  tiny  baby,  weighing  four  pounds,  her 
right  shoulder  joint  was  badly  sprained 
by  the  nurse  and  an  abscess  formed.  It 
Mois  only  by  the  greatest  efl'ort  and  con¬ 
trary  to  the  doctor's  expectations  that 
the  arm  was  saved.  About  the  time  she 
got  so  she  could  walk,  she  was  taking  a 
magazine  upstairs  for  her  mother,  and 
just  at  the  top  she  tripped  on  it  and  fell 
to  the  bottom,  and  when  picked  up  her 
arm  was  broken.  Then  when  three  years 
old  she  went  out  to  get  a  load  of  wood 
with  the  boys  and  the  Parson,  and  while 
sliiling  with’  the  oldest  boy.  they  went  off 
the  road  into  a  deep  brook.  When  the 
I’arson  reached  there,  the  boy  was  stand¬ 
ing  in  nearly  shoulder  deep  water  trying 
to  keei)  “Si’s'’  head  above  it.  It  took  live 
stitches  *0  sew  a  bad  rock  cut  in  her 
cheek. 

Still  More  Trocble. — Then  a  short 
time  ago.  the  boys  were  taking  her  out  of 
the  express  wagon  and  her  thumb  caught 
under  the  side  iron  on  the  seat  and  was 
broken,  and  last  of  all.  may  it  be  the  last, 
the  wind  blew  the  barn  door  against  her, 


“O  we  gel  along  fine” 

throwing  her  against  the  wagon  and  cut¬ 
ting  a  bad  hole  over  the  eye  that  had  to 
be  sewed  up.  This  last  was  the  Parson’s 
fault.  He  had  depended  on  a  prop  to 
hold  that  door,  and  projis  are  uncertain 
things.  Now'be  has  put  a  big  string  hook 
on  it  as  every  big  door  ought  to  have. 

Other  Trials. — If  we  don’t  look  out, 
sometimes  the  weather  gets  on  our 
nerves.  It  has  rained  here  now  five  days 
out  of  seven,  and  the  Weather  Pureau 
promises  rain  for  to-morrow.  Such 
weather  makes  it  hard  for  us  who  are 
trying  to  feed  the  world.  The  Parson 
dug  into  the  third  planting  of  early  string 
beans  this  morning  and  found  that  they 
too  had  rotted  like  the  rest.  Put  then  the 
rain  is  grand  for  the  hay  crop  and  the 
old  saying  still  holds  true.  Much 
drought  starves  the  farmer  to  death, 
while  much  rain  scares  him  to  death. 

"Why  Not’/— There  certainly  will  be 
some  interesting  experiments  in  the  po 
tato  line  this  year.  They  ought  to  be  re¬ 
corded  and  tabulated.  How  they  thrive 
on  front  lawns  and  flower  gardens,  pas¬ 
ture  lots  and  house  lots  will  all  be  trief 
out.  And  then  as  to  seed.  Some  are 
planting  little  more  than  the  eye  itself, 
while  a  man  ’way  down  county  reasoned 
that  the  more  seed  the  more  crop,  so  he 
has  planted  four  whole  potatoes  to  the 
hill. 

Helping  Daddy. — “Mamma.”  said  lit¬ 
tle  Clo.ssie  the  other  day.  “I  think  Sit 
and  I  can  help  Daddy  most  to-day  by 
picking  up  stones.”  He  had  heard  Daddy 
(Continued  on  page  S04) 


‘‘The  Right  Roof 
for  Your  House !” 


“Here’s  one  of  the  best  looking  roofs  I  ever 
owned,  and  it  costs  no  more  than  a  roof  of 
wooden  shingles. 

“What’s  the  secret?  Just  this: 

“I  used  Barrett’s  Everlastic  Multi-Shingles.  These 
are  madejof  high-grade  felt  saturated  with  bituminous 
cement,  \yith  small  particles  of  red  or  green  crushed  slate 
imbedded  in  the  surface  while  hot. 

“So,  you  see,  the  surface  is  real  slate!  And  It  will  resist  wind  and 
weather  just  as  well  as  slate.  But  it  costs  a  whole  lot  less  because  solid 
slate  shingles  are  very  expensive,  and  it  can  be  laid  in  a  jiffy  because 
a  Multi-Shingle  consists  of  four  shingles  in  one.  You  can  lay  them  four 
times  as  fast  as  wooden  or  slate  shingles — cover  four  times  as  much  space 
with  same  effort. 

“The  colors  will  never  fade  because  they  are  the  natural  color  of  the  slate 
itself,  and  I’ll  not  have  to  paint  it. 

‘durable?  Well,  it’s  a  Barrett  roof — you  ought  to  know  what  that  means. 
And  it’s  one  of  the  best  roofings  Barrett  ever  got  out.  It’s  fireproof,  too! 

“It  certainly  is  a  roofing  wonder,  and  the  price  is  so  low  that  you’ll  hardly 
believe  it.  Go  round  and  ask  the  dealer  to  show  it  to  you.  Tell  him  you 
want  to  see 


Other  Barrett  Products 

Everjet  Elastic  Paint 

Wherever  you  need  a  black  paint, 
use  Everjet  and  save  money. 
Everjet  is  a  high-grade,  water¬ 
proof  paint  which  you  will  find  un- 
equaled  for  all  exposed  surfaces. 
Especially  good  for  painting  “rub¬ 
ber”  roofing.  Will  not  rub,  peel, 
scale  or  crack.  For  real  paint  satis¬ 
faction.  insist  upon  Everjet. 

Elastigum  Cement 

This  wonderful  waterproof  ce¬ 
ment  has  a  hundred  different  uses. 
Especially  useful  for  mending  gut¬ 
ters,  joints  around  chimneys,  para¬ 
pets,  skylights,  etc.  Wherever 
there’s  a  leak  you’ll  need  Elasti¬ 
gum.  Easily  spread  with  a  trowel. 
Can  be  used  in  wet  weather. 

Carbosota  Creosote  Oil 

United  States  Bulletin  No.  387 
states  that  a  fence-post  which  will 
last  four  years  untreated  will  last 
twenty  years  if  creosoted.  Think  that 
over.  Barrett’s  Carbosota  is  a  pure, 
refined  coal-tar  creosote  oil  espe¬ 
cially  suited  to  the  needs  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  average  consumer  of 
wood.  It  comes  ready  for  use,  is 
easy  to  apply  and  inexpensive.  All 
wood  exposed  to  dampness,  in¬ 
sects  and  decay  should  be  treated 
with  Barrett’s  Carbosota. 

Creonoid  Lice-Destroyer 
and  Cow-Spray 

Creonoid  brings  relief  to  pestered 
cattle  and  poultry  by  banishing 
flies,  mosquitoes  and  lice.  Spray 
the  cows  with  it  at  milking  time 
and  they  will  stand  quietly  and 
yield  more  milk.  Used  regularly 
in  the  hen-house  Creonoid  means 
contented  fowl  and  more  eggs. 
Economical,  up-to-date  and  satis¬ 
factory. 


Everlastic  Tylike-Shingles 

Barrett’s  Tylike-Shingles  are  made  of  the 
same  material  as  Everlastic  Multi-Shingles, 
but  they  are  cut  in  individual  shingles  of 
uniform  size,  8  inches  wide  by  12%  inches 
long,  and  are  laid  exactly  like  wood 
shingles. 

They  can  be  laid  more  easily,  quickly  and 
conveniently  than  wooden  shingles,  however, 
because  they  fit  snugly  and  are  all  the  same 
size.  They  provide  a  roof  of  beauty  and 
permanence  at  small  cost. 

Everlastic  Slate-Surfaced 
Roofing 

Made  of  the  same  material  as  Everlastic 
Multi-Shingles — gives  you  the  same  protec¬ 
tion  against  fire  and  the  weather.  But  it 
comes  in  rolls  so  that  you  can  lay  it  as  you 
would  any  ordinary-  ready  roofing.  It  is  far 
more  beautiful  arid  permanentthan  ordinary 
ready  roofings,  however.  Comes  in  two 
colors  of  the  natural  stone,  red  and  green. 

Makes  an  attractive  roof;  good  enough  for 
a  cottage;  economical  enough  for  a  barn. 

Everlastic  “Rubber”  Roofing 

There  is  no  better  roofing-value  on  the 
market  and  no  better  made  “rubber  roof¬ 
ing  at  the  price.  It  defies  wind  and  weather 
and  gives  many  years  of  protection. 

Don’t  forget  that  a  poor  roof  may  lose  you 
the  product  of  several  weeks’  hard  toil. 
Don’t  take  chances. 

Everlastic  Roofing  is  made  with  all  the  care 
and  skill  that  have  made  our  other  products 
famous.  Doesn’t  run  in  summer  heat  or 
dry  out  in  cold. 


The 


Company 


Largest  Manufact¬ 
urers  in  the  World 
of  Roofing  and 
Roofing  Materials 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  St.  Louis  Cleveland 
Cincinnati  Pittsburgh  Detroit  Birmingham  KansM  City 

Minneapolis  Ncishville  Salt  Lake  City  Seattle  Peoria 

THE  PATERSON  MFC.  CO.,  Limited;  Montreal  Toronto  Wininp« 
Vancouver  St.  John,  N.  B.  Halifax,  N.  S.  Sydney.  N.  S. 


Send  for  booklet 
telling  about  thea* 
products. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


The  Season. — Thus  far,  in  our  sec¬ 
tion.  the  season  has  been  the  worst  we 
have  known  in  20  years.  May  was  cold 
and  wet,  and  June  starts  in  on  the  same 
line.  Now  and  then  there  will  come  a 
few  pleasant  days,  just  to  show  us  that 
Rummer  has  not  forgotten  her  trade,  but 
after  this  brief  showing  there  will  come 
a  hard,  dry  wind  or  a  cold  rain.  In  spite 
of  all  this  we  had  more  land  plowed  and 
planted  by  June  1  than  ever  before. 
Some  of  the  seed  may  never  show  itself, 
but  we  got  it  in  at  least.  At  present  the 
outlook  for  gardens  and  truck  crops  is 
not  promising.  The  weeds  grow  fast, 
and  the  soil  is  in  poor  shape  for  work¬ 
ing.  You  either  transplanc  the  weeds 
from  one  place  to  another,  or  pack  the 
soil  into  a  hard  brick.  Thus  far  I  must 
say  that  Nature  has  not  backed  man 
very  far  in  his  efforts  to  produce  a  war 
crop.  Usually  it  runs  the  other  way, 
and  man  fails  to  do  the  backing  up.  This 
year  most  of  our  people  realize  that  they 
rnu.st  get  going.  However,  we  shall  have 
Rummer  yet.  We  eat  all  the  asparagus 
and  rhubarb  we  can  and  keep  at  it. 

Rpraying. — The  worst  trouble  with  us 
at  the  present  time  is  wet  trees.  The 
constant  rains  make  it  impossible  to 
finish  spraying.  If  we  can  once  get  the 
spray  mixture  dried  on  the  trees  these 
hard  showers  do  not  bother,  but  the  trees 
must  be  reasonably  dry  when  the  spray 
goes  on.  We  did  not  start  this  year  until 
Memorial  Day.  the  season  being  at  least 
one  week  late.  We  are  using  about  three 
pounds  of  lead  arsenate  and  one  gallon 
of  lime-sulphur  to  .50  gallons  of  water. 
This  has  given  us  good  results  in  the 
past.  A  little  dam  is  built  in  the  brook 
and  this  forms  a  small  pond.  The  Avater 
from  this  pond  is  pumped  into  the  tank 
by  the  sprayer  engine,  and  the  poison 
thoroughly  stirred  in.  As  I  write  about 
half  the  orchards  have  been  spi’ayed,  and 
with  a  few  days  of  clear  weather  we  can 
finish.  Rome  of  this  Avork  may  be  a  little 
late,  but  let’s  hope  the  Avorms  are  a  trifle 
lazy  this  year  and  not  quite  on  deck  yet. 

PoTATOE.s. — We  usually  alloAv  21  days 
for  the  potato  sprouts  to  get  above 
ground.  This  year  some  of  the  crop  has 
waited  40  days  and  still  not  in  sight. 
That  gives  an  idea  of  the  condition  of 
the  ground.  Yet  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  any  dead  or  rotten  seed.  Apparently 
they  are  all  coming,  though  A’ery  tardy. 

I  think  the  sulphur  used  on  the  seed  has 
helped  preserve  them.  When  they  do  get 
above  ground  the  sprouts  start  groAving  in 
great  shape — thick  and  green  and  strong. 
Ro  do  the  grass  and  weeds.  We  are  ex¬ 
periencing  this  year  the  full  trouble  of 
planting  potatoes  on  sod.  In  a  Avarm, 
quick  season — Avhen  the  potato  crop 
comes  up  Avitliout  delay — you  can  take 
care  of  the  sod.  When,  as  in  this  case, 
the  potatoes  do  not  come  Avhile  the  grass 
and  clover  start  in  ahead  you  haA’e  all 
sorts  of  trouble.  Ruch  grass  needs  deep 
and  rough  cultivating  to  get  it  out — the 
weeder  or  the  harroAv  Avill  not  do  the 
Avork  fully,  Avithout  Avorking  so  deep  as 
to  rip  up  the  potatoes.  As  soon  as  the 
rows  shoAV  you  can  Avork  deep  Avith  the 
cultivators  and  tear  out  the  grass  and 
clover,  but  in  a  season  like  this  one  they 
get  a  bad  start.  That  must’  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  planting  potatoes  on  a  Aveedy  sod. 
Except  for  this  late  starting  and  the 
grass  our  potatoes  look  well. 

Saveet  Clover. — We  are  now  getting 
experience  which  enables  us  to  talk  about 
this  clover.  We  seeded  it  in  various 
ways  last  year.  One  piece  of  oats  and 
peas  had  a  good  seeding  of  SAveet  clover. 
We  find  only  a  scattering  stand  this  year. 
This  is  in  an  old  orchard,  and  by  letting 
this  clover  go  to  seed  and  then  cutting  I 
am  sure  Ave  can  finally  get  a  full  stand, 
and  it  makes  a  good  mulch  crop.  Seeded 
with  buckwheat  there  is  only  a  light 
showing  left.  Alsike  clover  is  far  better 
for  such  seeding.  Drilled  in  rows  two 
feet  apart  in  May  or  June  the  Rweet 
cloA'er  made  a  Avonderful  growth,  and  has 
seeded  the  entire  space.  Used  as  a  cover 
crop  in  the  corn  at  last  cultivation  the 
Rweet  clover  must  be  called  a  failure 
with  us.  It  is  too  late  in  the  season  for 
such  seeding,  and  the  conditions  do  not 
suit  it  as  they  do  Alsike.  Seeded  in  early 
Rpring  and  again  in  early  Summer  right 
on  top  of  the  soil^the  SAveet  clover  has 
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given  us  fair  results.  Thus  far  it  has  not 
given  as  large  a  crop  as  I  expected,  but 
there  is  more  than  enough  of  it  to  pay 
Avith  such  handling. 

A  Success. — When  seeded  alone  in 
early  Slimmer  this  clover  is  a  wonder. 
East  year  Ave  plowed  up  a  strawberry 
field,  put  on  lime  and  seeded  to  Sweet 
clover  alone  in  early  July.  The  soil  is 
naturally  hard  and  tough,  Avith  little 
humus  in  it.  I  gave  that  field  up  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  A'oted  the  Sweet  clover  a 
nuisance,  for  it  had  hardly  begun  to  shoAv. 
By  November  there  was  a  fair  showing, 
and  I  let  it  go  into  Winter  as  about  .a 
half  and  half  chance.  During  the  early 
Rpring  it  did  little,  but  by  the  middle  of 
April  it  began  to  jump.  By  June  1  it 
Avas  as  thick  as  a  mat,  and  much  of  it 
stood  .SO  inches  high.  I  never  saw  any¬ 
thing  groAv  as  this  SAveet  clover  has  done, 
and  the  soil  is  fairly  alive  with  it.  It 
Avill  be  cut  Avith  the  first  cutting  of  Alfal¬ 
fa  and  cured  for  hay.  All  our  stock  will 
eat  it  greedily.  I  am  satisfied,  however, 
that  if  left  to  groAv  beyond  June  1.5  it 
would  become  too  hard  and  Avoody  for 
hay.  By  cutting  it  early  and  letting  it 
make  a  neAv  groAvth  Ave  can  get  a  seed 
crop  and  a  gi-eat  lot  of  stuff  for  mulching 
or  ploAving  under.  This  piece  is  unques¬ 
tionably  a  great  success,  and  from  it  we 
seem  to  learn  how  to  handle  SAveet 
clover. 

Both  Rides. — We  conclude  that  Sweet 
clover  Avill  prove  a  failure  as  a  cover  crop 
in  corn  or  after  potatoes.  That  makes 
the  seeding  too  late,  and  Avith  us  it  is 
doubtful  if  Sweet  clover  seeded  after 
July  15  Avill  live  through  the  Winter. 
With  a  “nurse  crop,”  like  oats,  barley  or 
oats  and  peas,  I  doubt  the  value  of  the 
Sweet  clover.  I  would  rather  seed  Alsike 
clover  under  such  conditions.  At  least  it 
did  not  fully  succeed  with  us.  It  ought 
to  do  fairly  well  with  buckAvheat  in  a 
good  sea.son  though  I  Avould  take  my 
chance  Avith  Alsike  or  Crimson.  Seeded 
on  top  of  the  ground  in  Winter  or  early 
Rpring  the  Sweet  clover  pays,  but  with 
us  the  best  returns  come  by  seeding  it  on 
well-prepared  land  in  late  June  or  early 
July.  There  Ave  seem  to  hit  it  light,  and 
it  can  work  in  after  some  early  crop  and 
give  hay,  or  pasture  and  .seed.  I  shall 
put  one  part  of  the  orchard  into  the  fol¬ 
lowing  “rotation.”  Seed  in  late  June  to 
Sweet  and  Alsike  clover  together.  Next 
year  cut  the  first  crop  in  June  and  leave 
it  on  the  ground.  Cut  the  second  crop  in 
September  and  either  thrash  out  the  seed 
or  leave  it  all  around  the  trees.  Do  the 
same  the  third  year.  The  next  year  ploAv 
the  orchard  early,  use  lime,  cultivate  up 
to  late  .Tune  and  seed  again  to  Alsike  and 
SAveet.  Use  bone  or  acid  phosphate  mod¬ 
erately  each  year,  and  lime  Avhenever  a 
crop  is  put  under.  The  astonishing  groAvth 
of  the  SAveet  clover  on  that  old  straAV- 
berry  field  and  a  study  of  its  analysis 
makes  me  feel  sure  that  Avith  the  “rota¬ 
tion”  thus  outlined  I  can  produce  a  bar¬ 
rel  of  apples  at  minimum  cost  of  labor 
.and  fertilizer.  But  Avhy  use  any  Alsike? 
Well,  it  is  a  trusted  old  friend,  and  I 
like  to  have  such  characters  around. 

H.  AAL  C. 

New  Ohio  Apple  Seedlings 

Apropos  of  the  recent  editorial  on  new 
fruits  (page  650)  I  will  state  that  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  has  for  the  last 
three  years  conducted  an  organized  hunt 
for  new  varieties  of  apples  possessing 
enough  merit  to  suggest  their  addition  to 
our  already  long  list  of  apple  varieties^ 
Thus  far  we  have  been  able  to  examine 
and  pass  judgment  upon  104  seedlings 
found  in  Ohio  alone,  Avhile  Ave  have  in 
addition  a  fairly  long  list  of  “undeveloped 
prospects.”  TAvice  we  have  made  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  Ohio  seedling  apples,  each  time 
causing  sui’prise  at  the  merit  of  the  fruit 
exhibited.  Of  course,  many  of  the  speci¬ 
mens  SAihmitted  showed  no  merit  Avhen 
compared  with  our  present  varieties,  and 
a  large  number  must  be  studied  in  all 
phases  of  ti’ee  groAvth,  hardiness,  fruit- 
fulne.ss,  etc.,  before  their  true  value  can 
be  determined.  There  are  quite  a  few  of 
these  seedlings  which  show  so  much  merit 
in  their  fruit  characteristics  that  there 
is  little  doubt  they  will  prove  to  be  dis¬ 
tinct  acquisitions,  in  fact  some  of  them 
are  already  being  groAvn  locally  in  a  small 
Avay.  When  a  seedling  shoAvs  sufficient 
merit  to  warrant  further  study  we  secure, 
if  possible,  scions  of  the  variety  that  we 
may  be  able  to  make  a  more  complete 
study  of  tree  and  fruit  characteristics. 
We  haA’e  already  12.3  of  these  seedlings 
groAving  here  at  Wooster.  PAUL  thayer. 


The  Bottom  Is  the  Heart 
of  the  Plow  . . 


It  is  the  hard  working  and  essential  part  of  any  plow. 
All  the  rest  of  the  plow  is  built  merely  to  enable  the  bot¬ 
tom  to  do  its  work.  That  is  why  the  bottom  should  be 
designed  and  constructed  exactly  right.  Upon  it  depends 
the  value  of  the  entire  plow. 

The  right  kind  of  plow  bottom  makes  money  for  you 
— it  lays  the  foundation  for  the  right  kind  of  seed  bed. 
The  crop  yield  is  increased.  The  plow  lasts  longer — a  sav¬ 
ing  in  actual  cost.  It  pulls  lighter — a  saving  in  horseflesh, 
power  and  trouble. 

John  Deere  Moldboard  Tractor  Plows 

Have  the  Famous  John  Deere  Bottoms 


The  bottom  on  every  John  Deere  plow 
Is  correctly  designed — John  Deere  plow 
success  is  largely  due  to  bottom  construc¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  result  of  eighty  years  exper¬ 
ience. 

John  Deere  tractor  plows  can  be  used 
wiih  any  standard  tractor.  The  hitch  has  a 
Avide  range  of  adjustment. 

They  make 
dne-man  trac¬ 
tor  plowing  out¬ 
fits.  A  pull  of 
the  rope  by  the 
man  on  the 
tractor  lowers 
or  raises  the 
bottoms  high 
and  level,  and 
the  tractor  does 
the  work. 

Does  not  gather 
trash  when  turn¬ 
ing  or  being  transported. 

John  Deere  Light  Tractor  Plows  can  be 
lacked  up — they  have  a  stiff  hitch. 


John  Deere  Quick  Detachable  Shares 
the  greatest  time  and  labor  savers  ever 
devised  for  a  plow,  save  eight  to  thirty 
minutes  changing  each  share,  and  the  change 
is  easily  accomplished.  No  danger  of  skin¬ 
ning  your  knuckles  or  bruising  your  arms 

John  Deere  tractor  plows  can  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  John  Deere  combination  rolling 

coulters  and 
jointers,  the 
greatest  im¬ 
provement  in 
plows  since 
John  Deere 
Quick  De¬ 
tachable 
jShares  were 
developed. 
These  jointers 
result  in  better 
pulverizing  of 
the  soil,  turn 
and  cover  all  weeds,  and  make  plowing 
easier. 

Two,  three  or  four  bottoms. 

Write  for  free  booklet. 


Thoroughly  Disc  Before 
and  After  Plowing  ■ 


After  the  grain  has  been  cut  from  your  fields  and  before 
the  hot  August  and  Septembersun  has  cracked  the  ground, 
allowing  the  subsoil  moisture  to  escape,  use  the 

John  Deere  Model  B  Disc  Harrow 

Noted*for  Thorough  Disking 


It  produces  a  fine  dirt  surface  mulch  pulverized 
that  stops  evaporation  of  moisture  and  bunches — i 
catches  and  holds  rainfall. 

Mixes  stubble, trash  and  , 
weeds  thoroughly  into  ^ 
the  soil.  Checks  weed 
growth.  Pulverizes  surface 
thoroughly — ground  is  kept 
mellow — plowing  is  made 
easier. 

Using  the  Model  B  af¬ 
ter  plowing  completes  a 
seed  bed  that  i  s  thoroughly 


Big  Book  Free 


How  Jos  USSsT  E  M 


Better  Farm 
Implements  and 
How  to  Use  Them 

America  must  pro¬ 
duce  more  food.  Labor- 
saving  implements  will 
play  an  important  part 
in  increased  crop  pro¬ 
duction. 

This  book  tells  all 
about  a  full  line  of  la¬ 
bor-saving  farming  im¬ 
plements.  Tells  how  to 
of  them.  A  practica 
Worth  dollars. 


adjust  and  operate  many 
farm  implement  encyclopedia. 

Illustrates  and  describes  the  following  machines: 
Walking  and  Riding  Plows,  Tractor  Plows,  Disc 
Plows,  Disc  Harrows,  Spring  Tooth  and  Spike 
Tooth  Harrows,  Corn  and  Cotton  Planters  and 
Drills,  Listers,  Alfalfa  and  Beet  Tools,  Grain  Drills 
and  Seeders,  Riding  and  Walking  Cultivators, 
Lister  Cultivators,  Mowers,  Side  Rakes,  Loaders, 
Sweep  Rakes  and  Stackers,  Hay  Presses,  Grain  and 
Corn  Binders,  Corn  Cutters,  Stalk.  Cutters,  Kaffir 
Headers,  Manure  Spreaders,  Portable  and  Inside 
Cup  Elevators,  Corn  Shellers,Wagons,  Farm 
Trucks  and  Buggies.  This  big  book  will  be  sent 
FREE  if  you  state  the  implements  in  which  you  are 
interested  and  ask  for  Package  X-330. 


through  and  through — no  trash 
•no  clods — no  air  spaces — seed  bed 
fits  the  subsoil  perfectly. 

The  Model  B  is  excep¬ 
tionally  flexible — that  is 
why  it  disks  so  thorough¬ 
ly.  The  spring  pressure 
thirdleverassuresuniform 
penetration  regardless  of 
dead  furrows  or  ridges. 

Write  now  for  free 
booklet  on  this  profitable 
disc  harrow. 


You  Are 
Interested 

in  farm  implements  that 
saveyou  money.  The 
dominant  idea  back  of 
the  manufacture  of  John 
Deere  implements  is  to 
produce  tools  that  are 
economical.  This  means 
durability,  easy  opera¬ 
tion  and  GOOD  WORE. 

The  name  "John 
Deere”  on  an  implement 
means  that  these  quali¬ 
ties  are  embodied  in  that 
tool. 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OR  QUAtlTY 
MADE  rAMOUJ  BY  GOOD  IMPIEMENTS 


John  Deere  Implements 
are  sold  by  John  Deere 
dealers  everywhere 


JOHN  DEERE,  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


Free  Catalog 


in  colors  explains 
how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steely  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  ElinSl.,quincy,l 
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Why  the  Girls  Leave  the  Farm 

We  often  read  articles  on  the  subject 
of  “AVhy  the  boys  leave  the  farm,”  and 
“AVhat  is  a  farm  without  a  boy?”  but  not 
very  much  on  the  subject  of  “Why  the 
girls  leave  the  farm,”  and  “What  is  a 
farm  without  a  girl?”  Why  are  such 
things  true?  Do  you  expect  the  boys  to 
stay  on  the  farm  if  the  girls  will  not? 
No  indeed.  Then  do  you  not  thinh  that 
it  is  worth  investigating  the  reasons 
why  the  girls  leave?  All  of  the  articles 
I  have  ever  read  have  shot  wide  of  the 
mark.  It  is  thought  that  if  you  give  a 
girl  a  garden  and  a  canning  outfit,  she 
will  be  sure  to  stay.  Not  by  any  means. 
That  is  no  way  to  keep  the  girls  happy 
and  contented  on  a  farm.  I  will  say  here 
that  1  have  no  girl.  All  that  I  know  on 
the  subject  has  been  gleaned  in  three 
ways :  from  my  boy,  from  my  talking 
with  girls  and  my  own  observation.  If 
girls  are  one-half  as  restless  as  my  boy  I 
don't  wonder  they  leave  the  farm.  If  a 
girl  goes  around  at  night  she  must  de¬ 
pend  on  her  own  family  or  beaux.  When 
niy  boy  wants  to  go  he  hitches  his  horse 
or  starts  the  auto  and  goes.  We  hear 
him  come  home  almost  any  time  of  the 
night.  He  is  satisfied  with  a  farm,  and 
you  could  not  coax  or  drive  him  off  it. 
Big  wages  in  town  are  no  inducement  to 
him.  Rut  can  any  girl  go  as  he  does? 
Do  parents  want  her  to  be  out  on  the 
road  with  young  men  to  a  late  hour ! 
Of  course  not,  and  that  starts  a  dissatis- 
tiou  in  them  for  the  farm. 

The  greatest  thing  in  all  is  the  idea 
which  they  have  got  in  their  heads  and 
that  is,  that  a  girl  who  marries  a  farmer 
is  an  old  woman  by  the  time  she  is  mar¬ 
ried  five  years.  Now  look  about  in  your 
own  neighborhood  and  see  how  many 
women  who  are  40  look  to  be  only  2i)  years 
of  age.  Then  see  how'  many  who  are  2.5 
who  look  as  though  they  are  40.  There 
are  two  reasons  for  this,  the  dressing  of 
the  farm  w'omen  and  their  work.  Roth 
should  be  changed.  The  w'omen  on  a 
farm  have  a  chance  to  be  just  as  well 
dressed  as  those  living  in  the  city,  for  w'e 
can  shop  in  the  city  stores  while  we  are 
sitting  in  our  easy  chairs  at  home,  and 
take  our  time  to  make  our  selections 
from  a  modern  up-to-date  style  byook 
from  same  reliable  dealer.  I  do  most  of 
my  shopping  from  a  firm  in  New'  York 
City,  and  I  have  found  firms  to  be  just 
what  they  represent  themselves  to  be. 
My  clothes  bought  there  are  cheaper  than 
I  can  buy  the  goods  and  hire  them  made, 
and  in  far  better  style  than  I  can  make 
them  myself.  Then  if  we  take  more 
time  to  dress,  and  take  care  of  the  little 
tilings  of  our  dressing,  we  can  look  fairly 
w'ell  groomed. 

The  work  on  the  farm  should  he  les¬ 
sened  and  it  is  right  here  that  the  farm 
jiapers  fail.  We  take  quite  a  number  of 
them,  and  from  reading  them  I  have  come 
to  this  conclusion  :  that  most  of  the  farm 
papers  make  just  four  money  ma¬ 
chines  on  the  farm  :  the  women,  the 
cows,  the  hogs  and  the  chickens.  The 
only  difference  that  I  can  notice  is  that 
they  do  not  advise  selling  us  to  the 
butcher  when  w'e  do  not  earn  the  proper 
amount  of  money.  I  am  not  exaggerat¬ 
ing  this.  Last  Summer  one  paper  came 
to  our  house  with  four  full  pages  on  the 
subject  of  tractors  for  farm  work,  and 
two  medium-sized  paragraiihs  down  in  a 
corner  about  things  to  lessen  the  farmer’s 
wife’s  work,  and  that  was  far  better  than 
some  papers.  They  are  full  of  how  the 
w'omen  can  earn  money  on  a  farm  and 
even  one  w'ent*  so  far  as  to  advise  the 
women  to  gather  medicinal  weeds  to  sell 
in  order  to  add  to  the  family  income.  A 
man  w’ho  has  a  thou^iand  chickens  makes 
that  liLs  business,  and  has  some  one  to 
help  him,  W'hile  a  woman  is  supposed  to 
raise  200  and  ,300  in  addition  to  all  her 
work,  and  it  is  all  to  add  to  the  family  in¬ 
come.  Last  Spring  a  farm  woman  wrote 
that  she  kept  a  maid  to  help  her,  and 
her  house  was  electrically  lighted  and 
cleaned,  and  she  had  an  auto  to  go  where 
she  wanted  to  go.  The  men  took  it  up, 
and  the  editor  allowed  it  to  go  in  without 
a  comment  against  it.  They  told  her 
that  she  was  too  II.  I*,  for  a  farm.  Now 
H.  P,  means  horse  power,  so  I  failed  to 
catch  his  point.  Another  one  said  that  a 
speedometer  was  needed,  and  she  was 
going  towards  the  poorhouse.  etc.  Now 
this  woman  had  nothing  but  what  any 


woman  in  town  with  her  income  has,  also 
not  very  much  more  than  the  average 
women  in  town  has.  It  is  hard  for  a  per- 
.son  to  rent  a  hause  unless  it  has  either 
gas  or  electricity,  water,  bathrooms  and 
sewerage.  I  believe  that  every  woman 
on  a  farm  has  a  right  to  every  one  of 
these  improvements  that  are  in  the  town. 
Also  that  no  farmer  has  a  right  to  buy  .a 
tractor  to  make  his  work  lighter  until  he 
has  put  these  improvements  in  the  house 
to  help  the  wife  with  her  w’ork.  It  is  the 
improvement  in  the  city  woman’s  house 
that  is  attracting  the  girls  to  the  town, 
and  if  we  want  to  keep  them  on  the  farm 
we  want  to  make  the  farmhouses  attrac¬ 
tive  and  lessen  the  wife’s  work. 

There  are  several  things  that  should  be 
done  to  lessen  the  housewife’s  work.  Un¬ 
less  they  are  trying  to  buy  a  home,  a  farm 
should  never  have  more  than  100  chick¬ 
ens,  50  is  better.  I  never  knew  how  much 
work  there  was  in  raising  chickens,  until 
two  years  ago,  when  I  was  forbidden  on 
account  of  health  to  raise  any. 

The  garden  work  should  be  done  with 
a  cultivator,  not  a  hoe.  A  man  with  a 
cultivator  will  do  more  work  in  two 
hours  than  a  woman  with  a  hoe  can  do 
in  two  weeks  working  two  hours  every 
day.  My  husband  said  last  ^Ipring  that 
he  would  hoe  the  garden  and  leave  the 
boy  in  the  field,  but  after  several  days’ 


hoeing  he  threw  up  the  job  and  the  boy 
cultivated  it. 

There  are  quite  ,a  number  of  things 
that  are  not  really  expensive  that  ought 
to  be  done  to  make  the  housewife’s  work 
easier,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  farm 
paper  to  advocate  the  use  of  them  on 
every  farm.  It  wants  to  be  written  for 
the  men,  for  we  can  never  have  these 
things  unless  the  men  allow  it.  I  have 
not  said  half  of  what  I  know  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  1  have  just  started  the  subject  on 
the  right  track,  hoping  that  The  R. 
N.-Y".  will  work  for  the  keeping  of  the 
girls  on  the  farms.  HRS.  E.  M.  w. 

Trumbull  Co.,  Ohio. 

Cold  Pack  Sweet  Corn  Canning 

At  this  time,  when  so  many  people  are 
preparing  to  can  fruit  and  vegetables,  pos¬ 
sibly  the  way  I  prepare  and  can  sweet 
corn  may  help  some  one  who  is  going  to 
do  it  for  the  first  time  this  year.  Cold- 
pack  canning  is  the  best,  as  the  real 
flavor  of  the  articles  canned  is  retained, 
not  escaping  in  the  steam  of  the  open- 
cooked  fruit.  I  use  for  many  things  the 
method  sent  out  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  but  for  can¬ 
ning  sweet  corn  off  the  cob  I  prefer  the 
way  I  was  taught  several  years  ago. 
Have  the  cor  i  iu  good  condition  to  eat. 
cut  it  from  the  cob  and  pack  the  cans 
full  into  the  neck  of  the  can.  pressing 


the  corn  so  that  the  milk  stands  on  top  ; 
place  rubber  and  top  on  can,  put  up  the 
upper  clamp,  or,  if  using  Mason  jars, 
screw  lightly  down.  I  have  a  rack  of 
heavy  wire  the  size  of  my  wash  boiler,' 
which  I  place  in  the  bottom  of  the  boiler, 
putting  the  cans  thereon.  Fill  to  the  neck 
of  the  cans  with  cold  water,  and  after 
bringing  to  the  boiling  point,  boil  steadily 
for  three  hours,  then  without  removing 
the,  cans  from  the  boiler  push  down  the 
lower  clamp,  add  boiling  water  to  cover 
<,“ans  and  boil  15  minutes  longer.  Re¬ 
move  boiler  from  fire  and  let  stand  till 
cold,  take  out  cans,  wipe  dry  and  put  in  a 
dark,  cool  place.  I  usually  keep  the 
cartons  in  which  the  cans  are  bought  to 
store  them  in  for  \Vint('r.  I  i)ut  in 
neither  salt  nor  water,  and  when  I  open 
the  can  to  use  I  sea.son  as  needed.  I  can 
peas  and  string  beans  iu  the  same  way, 
only  after  filling  the  cans  with  all  the 
peas  or  beans  I  can  crowd  in  I  pour  cold 
water  in  until  there  are  no  air  bubbles 
to  be  se  ■-»,  and  the  water  flows  over  the 
tops  of  the  cans.  I  have  not  lost  a  can 
for  the  past  10  years,  only  twice,  and 
then  I  found  the  cans  were  cracked  close 
to  the  neck  on  one  and  across  the  bottom 
of  the  other.  r..  f.  b. 

Connecticut. 


In  .a  big  elementary  school  a  teacher 
had  given  a  lesson  iu  an  infants’  class 
oil  the  Ten  Commandments.  In  order  to 
test  their  memories,  she  asked :  “Can 
any  little  child  give  me  a  commandment 
with  only  four  words  in  it?”  A  hand 
was  raised  immediately.  “You  may  an¬ 
swer.  ,Tohu.”  said  the  teacher.  “Keep  off 
the  grass.”  was  the  reply. — Credit  Lost. 
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For  Hard  Service  in  Farm  Power  Vehicles 

No  part  of  a  motor-car,  tractor,  or  truck  is  more  important  than 
the  bearings.  No  other  part  must  endure  such  loads,  shocks  and 
stresses  in  proportion  to  its  size. 

The  bearings  must  be  so  well  designed  and  well  built  that  they 
resist  to  the  utmost  the  destructive  force  of  heavy  pressure 
whether  it  comes  straight  down  from  above  or  from  the  side. 

Secondly,  they  must  be  easily  adjustable  to  overcome  entirely 
the  effect  of  such  slight  wear  as  does  finally  occur — for  any  bearing 
and  any  moving  part  will  wear  in  time.  Non-adjustable  bearings 
when  worn,  must  be  re-ground  or  replaced,  generally  the  latter. 

[The  Timken  Tapered  Roller  Bearing  is  the  one  type  of 
bearing  in  which  both  principles  are  successfully  incorporated. 

It  is  also  the  one  type  which  has  never  failed  the  test  of  time 
in  any  bearing  application  in  any  kind  of  power  vehicle. 

Send  for  free  booklet  U-11,  “How  Can  I  Tell?”  explaining 
the  principles  of  all  types  of  anti-friction  bearings. 

5f  THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  CO. 

Canton,  Ohio 
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“A  .SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  bellere  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  peiaon.  We  use  every  jKissible  jirecaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  liouses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  lo.ss 
to  jMiid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  "will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  dilTcrcnees  or  mistakes  betiveen  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Rl’ral  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  adyertiser. 


One  of  our  substantial  farmei’s  has  100  gallons  of 
maple  .syrup  and  100  pounds  of  maple  sugar,  just  niiide, 
which  he  cannot  sell.  I  bought  five  gallons  of  the  syrup 
and  find  it  Xo.  1  quality.  I  am  sure  the  sugar  also  is  of 
superior  quality.  It  strikes  me  as  outrageous  that  a 
man  like  this  cannot  find  a  market  for  his  product.  I 
told  him  The  It.  X.-Y.  would  jiut  him  in  touch  with  a 
reliable  house.  El),  the  times. 

HI.S  is  from  the  editor  of  a  good  local  paper  in 
Central  X'ew  York.  It  does  not  seem  possible  that 
sui»erior  maple  goods  cannot  be  .sold.  This  farmer 
ought  to  advertise  the  goods  right  in  The  Times. 
That  is  what  the  paper  is  for,  and  we  are  sure  that 
right  among  its  readers  are  to  be  found  buyers  for 
the  maple  goods.  That  is  the  very  first  principle  of 
distributing  food  iiroduct.«.  .'^uiqdy  the  home  demand 
first.  Do  not  send  goods  to  this  market  if  you  can 
sell  them  direct — at  home. 

* 

A.  C.  Laut  in  an  article  in  .Saturday  Evening  Post 
of  .Tune  2nd  makes  the  statement  that  in  the  West, 
farmers  often  get  (iOO  bushels  of  jiotatoe.s  jier  acre, 
while  in  Xew  England  200  is  high.  Will  you  tell  us 
the  Western  average,  al.so  that  for  Xew  York  State, 
New  England  and  for  Maine?  r.  d.  h. 

Connecticut. 

The  10-year  average  for  all  Xew  England  is  1.3.3 
bu.shels  of  potatoes  per  acre.  'Phe  Xew  York 
average  is  04  bushels.  Xew  .Jersey  102.  XTiw  and 
then  there  comes  a  report  of  a  000-bushel  potato 
croj),  but  any  such  thing  is  a  novelty,  like  the  cow 
making  a  can  of  milk  every  day,  or  the  oOO-egg  hen, 
or  the  perfect  hired  man.  The  average  yield  for  a 
lO-year  period  is  0.’5.4  bushels  per  acre  for  the  en¬ 
tire  country.  This  average  is  highest  in  Maine, 
200  bushels,  and  lowest  in  Texas,  50  bushels.  The 
.'States  on  the  Western  slo]ie  have  a  high  average, 
under  irrigation,  but  not  a  large  acreage.  During 
the  jia.st  25  years  the  average  farm  price  has  run 
from  2.S  cents  to  .$1.40  per  bushel.  A  short  crop  has 
always  brought  more  money  than  a  big  crop.  In 
1000  a  crop  of  .3S0, 10.5.000  bushels  brought  $210,- 
O02,OCK3  and  400,021,000  bushels  in  1014  brought 
$100,400,000.  In  1011  a  crop  of  202.7.37,000  bushels 
brought  .$2.3.3.72.3,000  Avhile  in  lOKi,  2S,5.4.37,o00  brought 
.$417,00.3,0001  The  article  by  Miss  Laut  is  a  strong 
one.  On  the  next  page  will  be  found  her  .final  .sum¬ 
ming  up,  and  At  states  the  case  just  as  farmers  un¬ 
derstand  and  believe  it. 

♦ 

Of  all  times  now  is  the  time  we  would  not  want  to 
be  without  The  K.  X.-Y.  It  is  not  afraid  to  tell  the 
jiowers  that  be  what  is  what,  and  is  giving  all  fair 
warning,  so  if  the  lightning  should  strike  in  unex¬ 
pected  places  by  and  by  they  will  have  only  themselves 
to  blame,  I  saw  an  editorial  in  last  Sunday’s  St. 
Louis  Itepublic  about  China’s  offer  to  send  laborers  to 
lis  farmers.  Is  it  not  abgut  time  we  took  active  steps 
to  make  these  crazy  bone-headed  ‘‘adviser.s”  learn  that 
sometimes  enough  is  too  much?  I  have  advised  said 
editor  that  he  would  better  try  the  innovation  in  the 
editorial  rooms  of  the  Republic.  Ilis  readers  would 
w’elcome  the  change,  and  we  have  invited  the  whole 
Republic  editorial  staff  down  here  on  our  1500-acre 
farm  to  spend  their  Summer  A-acation  !  When  Ave  get 
ready  to  turn  them  loose  the  editor  will  know  how  to 
write  an  intelligent  editorial  about  farming  and  far¬ 
mers’  needs  anywaj- — perhaps.  John  cologna. 

Missouri. 

OTHIXe  does  us  more  good  tlian  the  AA’ay  far¬ 
mers  are  handling  the  tOAvn  and  city  papers. 
Most  of  these  papers  have  come  to  the  point  where 
they  consider  it  the  jiroper  thing  to  sneer  at  the 
farmer  and  belittle  his  efforts  in  all  Avays.  They 
may  giA’e  the  farmer  buncombe,  but  business  goes  to 
the  toAvn.  Xoav  Ave  hold  that  this  condition  is  a 
natural  one,  and  that  as  country  people  Ave  are  part¬ 
ly  responsible  for  it.  We  have  not  used  these  pa- 
jiers  as  Ave  should  have  done  to  put  our  side  of  the 
case  before  the  public.  Xo  one  Avill  do  this  for  us 
without  charging  far  more  than  the  service  is  Avorth. 
The  thing  to  do,  Avhen  we  find  these  papers  printing 
some  sneer  or  some  stab  at  farming,  is  to  get  right 
into  the  ring  and  ansAver  the  article.  Xo  one  can 
do  this  better  than  a  farmer  or  his  Avife.  A  plain 
and  simple  letter  of  this  sort  Avill  be  far  more  ef- 
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fective  than  any  elaborate  article.  The  editor  may 
not  print  such  letters  at  first,  but  he  Avill  finally 
come  to  it.  There  is  not  an  editor  in  the  entire 
country  Avho  can  stand  a  dozen  hot  sfirong  letters 
from  farmers.  He  AA’ill  change  his  policy  if  you 
kec])  at  him.  There  is  no  finer  AA’ork  ju.st  noAV  for 
intelligent  farmers  to  do.  One  of  the  most  useful 
men  in  the  .^tate  in  this  line  is  William  Trueman  of 
Ulster  County.  Mr.  Trueman  Avrites  for  the  local 
Orange  and  prints  his  letters  in  the  local  paper. 
In  this  Avay  he  has  jiut  the  farmer's  side  right  into 
lirint.  and  the  effect  of  it  is  noticed  all  oA'er  the 
Hudson  Yalle.v.  There  should  be  at  least  100  men 
doing  this  sort  of  work  and  keei>ing  right  at  it.  Xo 
one  can  realize  the  good  it  Avould  do  to  our  coun-> 
try  iteoide. 

* 

IE  you  are  interested  in  saving  for  food  the  grain 
noAV  used  in  making  liquor,  Avhy  not  encourage 
the  use  of  barley  for  human  food?  The  way  to  do 
this  is  to  begin  to  eat  it  yourself.  Do  not  ask  others 
to  do  AA'hat  you  AA’ill  not  do  in  your  own  household. 
Barley  makes  a  good  “cereal,”  either  crushed  or 
cooked  Avhole,  and  Avhen  mixed  Avith  Avheat  or  corn 
it  can  be  used  for  biscuits  and  cakes.  It  has  been 
neglected  ftir  human  food  too  long.  Xoa\'  it  is  needed. 
Let  us  make  it  popular  if  possible. 

* 

That  article  on  irrigation  should  giA'e  us  all 
something  to  think  about.  Think  of  u.sing 
the.se  pipes  for  AA'atering,  spraying  and  fertilizing! 
By  connecting  the  drainage  system  Avith  big  pools 
or  jiits  the  drainage  Avater  can  be  used  over  and 
over  again,  thus  saving  the  soluble  jdant  food  Avhich 
is  now  Avasied.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  of  the 
jiossible  future  of  irrigation?  Xcav  .Jersey  does  not 
rank  as  a  large  State  in  area,  but  if  the  Avaters  of 
the  DehiAvare  River  Avere  held  back  and  put  on  the 
level  land  as  needed,  and  the  drainage  Avaters  Avere 
held  for  reusing,  XeAV  .Jersey  could  iiroduce  more 
food  than  is  noAv  groAvn  in  all  Xoav  England  and 
part  of  XeAV  York.  This  is  but  a  suggestion  of 
Avhat  is  coming  AA'hen  the  Avater  Avhich  noAV  runs 
useles.sly  aAvay  is  held  in  jionds  and  canals  and 
spread  OA'er  the  IcA'el  land.  When  that  great  con¬ 
centration  of  Avorking  the  .soil  comes  there  Avill  be 
a  reA’olution  in  the  farming  back  upon  the  hills. 
Tlien  Ave  must  remember  the  uncounted  treasures  of 
plant  food  in  the  ocean.  For  ages  the  streams  and 
the  rains  IniA’e  been  leaching  the  earth  and  carrying 
its  substance  doAAHi  into  the  sea.  The  shells  and  the 
coral  shoAv  Avhat  has  become  of  part  of  the  lime  but 
the  AA'aters  of  the  ocean  contain  in  solution  quanti¬ 
ties  of  everything  of  Avhich  the  earth  is  composed. 
The  ocean  is  the  great  storehouse — carrying  AA’hat 
the  earth  has  lost.  In  time  of  need  AAays  aahII  be 
found  for  bringing  it  back.  We  knoAv  a  learned  man 
Avho  says  that  in  the  future  the  poAver  of  the  ocean 
Avave  Avill  be  used  to  jiump  up  the  salt  Avater,  treat 
it  electrically  so  a.s  to  remove  its  injurious  quali¬ 
ties,  and  send  it  over  the  land  as  food  and  drink 
for  the  crojjs !  3’his  man  is  Avhat  they  call  a 
“dreamer,’’  or  one  Avho  lives  in  the  future,  but  does 
the  AA’orld  forget  that  every  pioneer,  eA’eryone  AA’ho 
has  jnished  the  Avorld  on  to  progress  has  also  been, 
in  his  day,  “a  dreamer”? 

WE  IniA-e  made  hiAvs  to  permit  men  to  create 
corporations  through  the  printing  of  paper 
certificates.  These  certificates  may  then  be  used  as 
instruments  of  legalized  robbery,  provided  the  pro¬ 
moters  keep  Avithin  certain  prudent  limits.  The 
preten.se  of  value  used  as  an  excuse  for  printing-  the 
certificates  may  ^le  a  hole  in  the  ground  called  a 
gold  mine,  a  pipe  driven  into  the  ground,  called  an 
oil  Avell,  a  paper  map  called  a  continental  railroad, 
or  a  list  of  names  called  a  publi.shing  business.  The 
latest  is  a  small  machine  shop,  a  feAA’^  patterns  and 
an  automobile  Avith  a  ncAv  name  built  on  old  or 
pilfered  patterns.  A  little  more  than  a  year  ago, 
three  men  put  their  heads  together  to  organize  a 
company  to  make  automobiles.  None  of  them  had 
money,  Imt  they  planned  to  get  it  from  the  public, 
and  they  did— nearly  $2,0(X>,000  of  it.  They  organ¬ 
ized  the  Emerson  Motor  Company — on  paper.  In 
full-page  advertisements,  they  told  of  the  profits 
made  by  Ford  and  promised  big  profits  to  the  men 
and  Avomen  Avho  bought  the  paper  certificates.  They 
had  authority  to  issue  $10,000,000  of  them.  It  is 
not  Avorth  Avhile  to  go  into  details  of  the  trickery  by 
Avhich  the  advertising  Avas  secured,  and  the  money 
received  from  investors  Avas  legally  divided.  It  is 
enough  that  the  company  is  noAV  admitted  to  be 
bankrujit  and  14  men  concerned  Avith  the  promo¬ 
tion  are  under  Federal  indictment  for  misu.se  of 
the  United  States  mails.  At  least  one  of  the  pro- 
moter.s — one  X^icholas  F.  Wilson — is  yet  under  a 
former  indictment  for  a  .similar  offense  in  California, 
and  has  a  penitentiary  record  besides.  The  inA’est- 
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ors  may  as  AA’ell  frame  and  hang  up  their  certificates 
to  remind  themselves  of  their  dream  of  quick  ric4ies 
and  their  cupidity  and  folly.  This  and  .similar 
schemes  could  not  be  Avorked  AA’ithout  the  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  public  press.  To  our  mind  the  papers  that 
accepted  the  advertising  became  accomplices  in  the 
crime.  Xoav  Avith  the  money  for  their  advertising 
jingling  in  their  pockets,  these  papers  are  exposing, 
too  late,  the  fraud  that  they  helped  to  promote. 

■+ 

WE  jiredict  the  heaviest  use  of  fertilizers  for 
Fall  grain  this  Autumn  that  ever  AA’as  knoAvn 
in  the  country.  Phosphates  and  nitrogen  Avill  be 
used  on  the  Avheat  and  rye.  It  does  not  seem  pos¬ 
sible  at  present  that  the  191.S  harvest  can  be  over¬ 
done,  and  experience  has  .shoAvn  that  fertilizers  and 
especially  phosphorus,  Avill  pay  a  profit  on  00  per 
cent,  of  American  Avheat  land  Avhen  the  price 
reaches  one  dollar  per  bushel.  There  Avill  be  a  tre¬ 
mendous  increase  in  the  use  of  fertilizers,  but  un¬ 
less  farmers  plan  ahead  and  order  early  they  Avill 
have  trouble  over  freight  deliveries.  The  service  is 
noAA’’  all  upset,  and  it  Avill  be  AA'orse  yet  as  men  anjQ 
munitions  begin  to  move  more  freely  to  the  sea¬ 
board.  rjet  in  eai'ly  Avith  the  orders,  or  you  may  not 
be  able  to  receive  the  goods  in  time.  This  advice  ap¬ 
plies  to  a'l  goods  Avhich  a  farmer  may  need.  You 
cannot  safely  AA’ait  until  the  last  call — get  in  early. 

WE  find  the  folloAving  in  “The  Canner,”  a  mag¬ 
azine  published  in  the  interests  of  the  can¬ 
ning  industry : 

It  has  been  sugge.stcd  that  the  Government  may  order 
farmers  to  groAV  for  the  country’s  canning  factories  the 
vegetables  necessary  to  make  possible  the  large  packs 
of  canned  foods  Avhich  the  Government  desires  shall  be 
made  this  season. 

We  have  no  precedent  for  this,  but  Avhat  of  that? 
If  the  Government  can  order  Avholesale  grocers  to  de¬ 
liver  to  it  A'arious  quantities  of  canned  foods  at  prices 
to  be  determined  later,  Avhy  can  it  not  compel  farmers 
to  render  such  service  as  is  in  their  poAver  to  render? 

Our  farmers  have  been  the  petted  and  coddled  class 
for  many  years,  but  if  orders  may  be  issued  to  business 
men  Avhy  not  orders  be  issued  to  farmers  also?  If  acre¬ 
age  is  essential,  and  it  is,  if  more  tomatoes,  peas,  corn, 
etc.,  for  canning  are  essential,  if  the  country  and  Goa’- 
ernment  need  them,  Avhy  not  compel  the  OAvners  of  land 
to  pi’oduce  them,  and  of  the  kinds  and  quantities 
Avail  ted? 

Here’s  Avhere  the  farmer  can  do  his  bit.  Business 
men  and  manufacturers  haven’t  been  favored  in  the  past 
as  haA’e  the  farmers.  It’s  time  that  more  was  being 
required  of  them,  Avho  just  noAv  occupy  a  peculiarly 
favored  position,  and  Avho  are  reputed  to  be  making 
money  hand  over  fist. 

For  many  years  the  caniiers  have  had  prices  for 
vegetables  and  fruits  pretty  much  their  oavii  Avay. 
They  did  things  about  like  the  milk  dealers — that  is, 
settled  prices  to  suit  themselves  and  then  presented 
a  contract  and  told  the  farmers  to  take  it  or  noth¬ 
ing!  This  year  the  producers,  like  the  dairymen, 
organized,  demanded  a  fair  price  and  got  it.  Hence 
these  tears  from  “The  Canner.”  This  is  the  boldest 
open  statement  of  Avhat  many  of  these  interests 
think  or  .say  privately  that  Ave  have  yet  seen.  They 
really  seem  to  think  the  farmers  have  been  “petted 
and  coddled’’  because  they  have  received  taffy  and 
education  Avhile  special  privilege  has  gone  to  the 
other  interests.  The  government  Avill  not  try  to 
force  farmers  to  jiroduce  canning  crops.  The  force, 

*  if  any,  AA’ill  be  applied  to  the  caniiers  to  make  them 
pay  fair  prices.  The  government  kiiOAvs  Avhen  that 
is  done  the  farmers  Avill  do  the  rest. 

* 

Here  is  one  of  the  many  cases  Avhere  applica¬ 
tion  Avas  made  for  a  loan  under  the  Patriotic 
Farmers’  Fund.  .-V  Avoinan  living  an  Xoav  York  City 
oAvns  a  farm  in  Central  XeAv  York.  Some  relative 
lives  on  it,  but  the  farm  is  not  AA’orked.  There  is 
no  money,  but  this  Avoman  AA’ants  to  borrow 
money  to  buy  buckAvheat  seed  aud  .some  fertil¬ 
izer.  The  AA’ork  Avill  be  done  by  the  relative  as  best 
he  can  manage.  There  is  no  harder  job  than  thi.s 
one  of  long-distance  landlordism.  This  woman  is 
trying  to  run  a  farm  by  the  absent  treatment — both 
money  and  personal  oversight  being  ab.sent.  Xoav 
AA’e  ask  if  you  AA’Ould  lend  your  personal  money  on  a 
proposition  of  this  sort? 


Brevities  ' 

You  ought  to  be  getting  ready  for  that  buckwheat. 

It  i.s  an  economic  measure  to  conserve  the  emotions. 

Don’t  neglect  the  floAvers  in  Avar  time.  Not  so  much 
a  luxury  a.s  a  stimulant ! 

A  COLD  and  rainy  June  Avill  put  the  corn  crop  all  out 
of  tune. 

Taa’O  w’ays  of  “picking  apples  by  hand.”  One  is  off 
the  tree,  the  other  off  the  ground ! 

Will  .Tefferson  Co.,  X.  Y.,  give  Senator  E.  B. 
Brown  a  black  ball  or  a  Avhite  card? 

He  who  keeps  an  ordinary  rooster  after  June  15  is 
robbing  him.self  and  supporting  a  fraud. 

The  best  “war  time  ration”  for  poultry  is  not  to  cut 
out  the  hen’s  grain,  but  to  cut  off'  the  surplus  rooster’s 
head. 
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Delays  in  Shipment;  Excessive  Charges 

FARMERS’  LOSSES. — The  farmers  scarcely  real¬ 
ize  the  losses  sustained  by  them  in  the  New 
York  market,  due  to  the  delay  iu  shipments  of  per¬ 
ishable  products  by  transportation  companies.  The 
best  trade  for  this  class  of  goods  in  the  city  of 
New  York  takes  place  in  the  early  morning  between 
2  and  4  o’clock.  Many  of  the  best  buyers  come 
from  outside  the  city,  and  others  within  the  city 
want  the  best  stock,  and  in  time  for  early  deliver¬ 
ies.  When  goods  fail  to  arrive,  these  buyers  take 
the  best  they  can  get,  or  substitute  other  products 
and  go  their  way.  The  delayed  perishable  goods 
arrive  later.  The  best  buyers  are  gone,  and  the 
goods  cannot  be  held,  and  must  'be  sacrificed  to  the 
poorer  trade.  On  Saturday,  June  2nd,  for  example, 
the  shipments  of  strawberries  from  the  Carolinas, 
Virginia  and  Maryland  were  some  hours  delayed. 
The  stock  was  medium  to  good.  If  it  had  arrived 
for  the  early  morning  trade  it  would  have  sold  from 
Sc  to  12c  per  quart.  It  arrived  about  si.x  hours 
late,  and  most  of  it  sold  from  4c  to  5c.  In  this  case, 
the  shipper  was  not  to  blame.  The  commission 
dealer  was  not  to  blame  an|J  certainly  the  buyers 
were  not  to  blame,  for  they  were  on  the  ground  early 
iu  the  morning,  and  looking  for  the  goods.  The 
whole  responsibility  rested  Avith  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  for  their  failure  to  deliver  the  goods  on 
schedule  time.  Railroad  officials  often  lecture  the 
farmers  about  inefficient  methods.  They  are  par- 
ticularl5"  active  this  year,  as  other  years,  to  en¬ 
courage  a  large  production,  but  one  experience  of 
this  kind,  and  they  occur  frequently,  does  more  to 
discourage  production  of  food  than  any  other  one 
agency.  It  would  hake  a  great  deal  of  appeal  to  the 
farmers’  patriotism  to  overcome  the  effect  of  a 
discouragement  of  this  kind.  It  is  a  matter  of  in¬ 
difference  to  the  railroad  whether  the  goods  sell  for 
enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  transportation  or  not. 
4'hey  are  sure  of  the  full  rate,  no  matter  Avhat  the 
pi'ice  is  to  the  producer. 

LOSSES  IN  VEOETARLES. — A  car  of  vegetables, 
including  cabbage,  corn,  tomatoes  and  cucumbers, 
reached  the  city  last  Aveek  from  Florida.  It  Avas  all 
in  fairly  good  condition,  though  the  corn  and  cucum¬ 
bers  Avere  a  little  over-ripe.  Still  it  Avas  all  good 
food.  The  freight  charges  Avere  $?>S5.  The  goods 
could  not  be  sold  for  enough  at  the  time  of  ai-rival 
or  since  to  cover  that  enormous  freight  charge.  The 
producers  Avere  at  a  loss,  but  the  railroad  company 
got  Its  full  tariff  charges.  This  is  another  instance 
of  the  discouragement  of  production.  It  is  one  of 
the  reasons  Avhy  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  si)ecial 
l»atriotic  appetil  to  farmers  for  the  production  of  a 
supply  of  food.  When  the  railroad  and  the  dis¬ 
tributing  system  take  their  toll,  the  consumer  pays 
high  and  the  producer  often  gets  nothing.  Toma¬ 
toes,  corn,  beans,  beets,  cabbage  and  carrots  are 
now  .selling  Avholesale  at  prices  that  make  but  small 
net  return.s  to  the  grower,  yet  the  consumer  is  pay¬ 
ing  high  ])rices  for  them  and  is  complaining  of  the 
high  cost  of  living. 

THE  GROWER’S  POSITION. — ^The  Florida  gro\A'- 
er  gets  5c  a  pound  for  his  potatoes  in  Ne\A'  York. 
Out  of  this,  he  must  pay  the  high  c*ost  of  sped,  the 
use  ot  his  ground,  spraying,  fertilize)-,  hell),  digging, 
])acking,  containers,  cai-tiige  to  depots,  fi-eight  rates 
and  commission  for  sale.  Out  of  this  5c  per  pound, 
he  i)ays  all  of  these  charges.  The  New  York  dis¬ 
tributor  t.'ikes  them  fi-om  the  dock,  oirries  them 
three  to  five  miles  up  town  and  sells  them  for  10c 
per  pound.  For  his  AA’ork  of  two  or  three  hours,  he 
gets  as  much  as  the  fjirmer  does  for  months  of 
work  and  all  the  expense  of  lu-oductiou  and  Avhole¬ 
sale  deliver.A'.  ITitil  Ave  effect  a  more  economic  sys¬ 
tem  of  deliA'ery,  the.se  things  go  on.  In  oi-der  to 
do  this,  the  Government  must  take  a  strong  hand. 
Ileretofoi-e  it  has  refused  to  recognize  the  condi¬ 
tion.  The  Government  has,  hoAvever,  recognized  the 
short  supply  and  the  necessity  to  appeal  to  farmers 
for  greater  production  and  unless  it  takes  meas¬ 
ures  noAV  to  effect  an  economic  distiabution.  the  next 
lime  it  appeals  to  farmers  for  greater  production, 
it  Avill  talk  to  deaf  ears. 
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can  the  farmer  be  put  in  that  position?  Only  in  one 
Avay — and  that  is  the  one  food  problem  of  the  Avorld  to¬ 
day — by  selling  direct  to  the  consumer,  and  so  not  losing 
seventy  per  cent,  of  his  price.  I  care  not  how  this  is 
done— whether  by  co-operative  agencies  like  the  Orange 
Growers  of  California ;  or  by  government  distribution, 
as  Dillon  advociitcs ;  or  by  government  regulation,  as 
Perkins  suggests. 

“It  does  not  matter  whether  this  is  the  thin  edge  of 
Socialism  or  the  broad  edge  of  I’aternalism.  The  point 
is,  the  farmer  must  realize  a  profit  that  will  pay  him  to 
increase  output.  Otherwise  all  the  starvation  in  the 
world  will  not  force  an  increase  of  food.  If  you  don’t 
make  profits  you  cannot  afford  man  po\yer. 

“This  does  not  mean  increased  prices  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Prices  could  be  cut  thirty  p<n-  cent,  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  yet  increased  forty  per  cent,  to  the  farmer. 
Such  increase  would  enable  the  farmer  to  compete 
against  factory  wages. 

“This  is  the  problem — and  the  only  problem — for 
those  to  work  out  who  ask  America  to  feed  Jthe  world ; 
and  the  problem  must  be  worked  out  now,  or  the  world 
will  go  hungry  before  1918.  We  are  paying  now  in  high 
cost  of  living  for  the  neglect  of  this  problem  for  forty 
years.”  ^ 

The  Postal  Market — To  Save  Waste 

According  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
farmer  receives  on  a  yearly  average  40  cents  for  pro¬ 
ducts  which  cost  the  consumer  $1.  The  editor  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  who  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  subject 
for  25  years,  puts  the  figure  five  cents  lower  than  the 
government  report,  and  calls  the  unfair  apportionment 
of  compensation  a  “35-cent  dollar.”  At  this  rate  the 
housewife  is  paying  65  cents  for  the  delivery  of  35  cents 
worth  of  food.  Surely  a  distributive  service  is  not 
AA'orth  double  a  productive  one.  It  is  exactly  like  paying 
an  experienced  chef  $1  for  making  a  cake  and  a  waiter 
$2  for  passing  it  around  among  the  guests. 

In  our  scheme  of  life  the  middlemen  are  only  waiters 
engaged  in  a  menial  task,  passing  around  products 
which  are  made  with  great  labor  by  expert  Avorkers. 
Surely  they  do  not  deserve  double  the  compensation  of 
the  producers  who  perform  a  far  more  difficult  task.  It 
is  distinctly  wrong  in  principle  to  compensate  an  in¬ 
ferior  service  at  a  higher  rate  than  a  superior  one.  The 
evils  arising  from  our  use  of  this  unfair  principle  in 
merchandising  are  threefold  : 

First,  the  unnecessarily  high  prices  due  to  the  heavy 
transmission  charges,  put  food  in  sufficient  quantity 
out  of  the  reach  of  a  vast  number  of  people  who  are 
in  consequence,  poorly  nourished,  inefficient  and  of 
lessened  value  to  the  State. 

Second,  the  demand  for  food  is  thereby  lowered,  and 
the  farmer’s  income,  already  inadequate,  is  still  further 
reduced,  his  “35-cont  dollars”  being  fewer  as  a  result. 

Third,  the  unjust  ratio  of  compensation  between  the 
producer  and  the  transmitter,  unbalances  the  whole  life 
of  the  nation,  draws  the  country  lad  away  from  the 
healthy,  wholesome  life  in  the  open,  and  overcrowds 
the  cities,  the  65-cent  end  of  the  game  being  more  at¬ 
tractive  to  him  than  the  35-cent. 

At  this  critical  time  when  all  of  the  nation’s  resources 
should  be  used  to  the  best  advantage,  the  people  can¬ 
not  afford  to  pjiy  the  heavy  charges  named.  -  The  ser¬ 
vice  is  not  Avorth  the  price  paid.  Carrying  an  article 
to  the  user  should  not  cost  more  than  10  cents  on  the 
dollar. 

How,  then,  can  this  service  be  furnished  at  such  a 
low  figure?  Only  iu  one  way — by  making  a  short, 
straight  path  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer, 
eliminating  all  middlemen  by  means  of  a  postal  market. 
This  market  would  be  operated  as  a  sort  of  clearing 
house  by  an  official  connected  with  the  post  office.  Food 
Avould  be  handled  only  in  standard  packages  and  stan¬ 
dard  grades,  many  of  which  are  already  put  up  iu  this 
way,  viz.,  milk,  butter,  eggs,  bread,  berries,  oranges,  etc. 
The  bulk  of  the  deliveries  would  be  made  on  standing 
orders  iu  the  same  way  that  butter  and  eggs  are  now 
sometimes  handled.  This  would  reduce  the  work  of 
transmission  to  a  minimum,  little  or  no  clerical  work 
being  needed.  The  promptness  of  delivery  would  insure 
freshness  iind  iivoid  the  tremendous  loss  by  decay  or 
deterioi'atiou  unavoidable  under  present  methods. 

This  plan  of  marketing  would  abolish  speculation 
Avhich  is  such  a  large  factor  in  the  “liigh  cost  of  living”  : 
It  Avould  eliminate  a  horde  of  profit-taking  middlemen, 
another  great  factor  ;  finally  it  would  abolish  the  enor¬ 
mous  waste  just  mentioned.  With  these  factors  re¬ 
moved  a  distributive  service  could  be  furnished  at  a 
cost  of  10  cents  on  the  dollar.  The  postal  market  would 
cut  the  price  of  foods  in  two  and  solve  the  high  cost  of 
living  question  iu  the  right  way,  the  only  way  it  can  be 
settled  permanently,  namely  by  making  a  straight  path 
between  the  producer  and  consumer.  R.  L.  GREENE. 

Indiana. 


had  a  carload  of  seed  potatoes  shipped  in  and  the.v  A\'ere 
.sold  to  farmers  at  wholesiile  price. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  farmers  here  who  raise 
pickles  for  pickle  factories.  The  price  for  several  years 
past  hits  been  75c  per  liushel  for  pickles  up  to  four 
inches  long ;  25c  for  large  :uid  15c  for  nubs.  The  farm¬ 
ers  were  not  satisfied  with  this  i)rlce  this  year,  so  they 
got  together  and  demanded  $1  for  small,  4()c  for  large 
and  25c  for  nubs.  The  two  old  factories  tluit  were 
doing  business  here  for  years  would  not  comply  with 
these  terms,  but  a  neAV  factory  is  going  to  start  up 
here  and  they  contracted  for  these  prices.  Now  since 
the  farmers  have  accomplished  this  they  made  this  or¬ 
ganization  x)ermaneut  and  will  try  to  accomplish  other 
things,  such  as  buying  coal,  feed  and  so  forth  by  the 
carload  lots.  JOHN  krieg. 

Indiana. 


A  City  Man  as  Farm  Worker 

To  a  man  born  and  raised  on  a  farm  and  having  lived 
on  the  farm  for  over  30  years  it  seems  almost  incredi¬ 
ble  that  a  man  should  be  as  ignorant  of  farm  conditions 
as  the  “city  workman”  who  writes  asking  for^  farm 
work,  on  page  755.  This  man  wants  a  job  at  .$60  per 
month  for  the  year,  and  yet  admits  that  he  ciinuot  “raise 
chickens,  do  garden  work,  take  care  of  horse,  milk  cows, 
plant  and  raise  vegetables  and  small  fruit.”  What  can 
this  man  do  that  he  should  even  expect  his  board,  say¬ 
ing  nothing  whatever  about  Avages?  Again,  this  man 
says  he  is  “47  years  old,”  and  hence  he  is  20  years  past 
his  prime.  What  wages  would  he  expect  if  he  was  25 
or  30  years  old?  I  am  not  censuring  nor  blaming  this 
man ;  he  is  a  student  of  that  part  of  the  city  press  that 
is  putting  out  so  much  of  this  guff  we  read.  This  man 
thinks  his  proposition  very  fair  and  doubtless  thinks 
that  every  farm  is  a  gold  mine.  Well,  it  is,  but  the 
nuggets  are  small  and  scattering  and  most  of  them  are 
away  down  deep,  out  of  sight,  and  there  is  no  magic 
“water”  or  gold  “wand”  that  will  tell  the  farmer  just 
where  the  gold  lies  ;  he  must  dig  for  himself,  and  if  be 
misses  the  first  time  he  must  “try,  try  again.”  If  this 
man,  and  others  like  him  could  realize  that  not  one  far¬ 
mer  in  1,000  is  making  $720  and  his  board  iu  a  year  he 
Avould  see  how  utterly  foolish  his  proposition  is. 

Wiscon.sin.  F.  c. 


A  City  Workman  Talks 

I  read  an  article  on  page  644  by  Geo.  Prosser  of 
Long  Island,  with  which  I  wish  to  take  issue.  I  would 
like  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Pi-o.s«er  that  he  try  the  city  for 
a  time  and  see  how  much  time  he  has  to  spare.  I  am 
an  iron  moulder  and  a  reader  of  Tin;  R.  N.-Y.,  and  if 
it  wasn’t  for  the  Iron  Moulders’  Union  I  probably 
wouldn’t  have  time  to  read  it.  Our  unions  enable  us 
to  get  AV'hat  we  want  and  for  the  farmers  who  think 
they  are  not  getting  what  belongs  to  them  I  suggest 
that  they  organize.  He  speaks  about  the  long  hours 
a  farmer  puts  iu  and  the  short  hours  they  have  in  the 
city.  I  am  familiar  with  both  conditions,  and  will  say 
there  is  scarcely  one  man  in  one  hundred  in  the  city 
who  has  one  dollar  on  the  profit  side  of  the  ledger  after 
he  pays  his  expenses  for  the  year.  Nor  would  our 
working  12  to  16  hours  per  day  cheapen  manufactured 
goods  to  the  farmer,  but  the  employers  might  declare  a 
larger  dividend.  The  writer  has  been  looking  for  a 
farm  for  a  couple  of  years,  but  so  far  has  been  unable 
to  buy  one  for  what  it  is  worth.  To  me  it  looks  as  if 
some  one  would  want  to  get  rid  of  that  life  of  drudgery 
of  12  to  16  hours  per  day  and  get  into  the  city  where 
he  has  time  to  spare,  but  for  three  years  I  have  been 
unable  to  locate  one  who  wishes  to  make  the  change. 
To  convince  anyone  who  might  think  I  loaf  will  say 
I  raise  a  garden,  keep  30  hens  get  more  eggs  than  some 
farmers  get  from  100.  raise  about  60  young  fowls  every 
year  and  take  care  of  15  to  20  colonies  of  bees  located 
three  miles  from  my  home,  a  bicycle  being  my  mode 
of  travel.  CHAS.  E.  summer. 

Ohio. 


“  Forty  Years  of  Neglect 


On  the  editorial  page  there  is  reference  to  an  article 
by  A.  Laut  in  the  Saturday  Evening  I’ost.  Here  is 
the  concluding  part  of  it : 

“But  all  these  things — loans,  help  to  get  seed,  substi¬ 
tutes  for  food  and  feed,  savings  through  administrations 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior — all  these  are  sub¬ 
sidiary  to  the  main  fact ;  iind  the  main  fact  in  the  food 
pi’oblem  you  may  as  well  burn  into  your  mind  :  The 
farmer  must  be  put  in  a  position  to  pay  us  good  Avages 
as  the  factoi-y,  b(“  it  steel  or  shipbuilding.  When  the 
farm  worker  receives  as  good  wages  as  the  factory 
worker,  with  the  wluilesome  surroundings  of  outdoor 
life  for  his  family  and  absolute  .security  from  want, 
horses  and  chains  will  not  drag  him  to  town. 

“When  the  farmer  can  pay  as  gmid  wages  jis  the  fac¬ 
tory,  labor  will  come  back  to  the  land  in  floods.  How 


How  Kansas  Farmers  Worked  Out 

I  notice  in  your  paper  how  the  farmers  are  treated 
in  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Do  not  think  that  the 
Legislatures  can  or  will  help  you.  You  must  help 
yourselves.  Organize  under  the  Farmers’  E.  and  C. 
Union,  then  sell  your  own  produce  on  the  market.  That 
is  the  way  the  fruit  growers  of  California  did.  That 
is  the  way  we  in  Kansas  are  doing.  We  own  our  own 
elevatoi's.  We  buy  and  sell  our  own  grain.  Before 
we  did  that  we  sold  wheat  on  a  margin  of  22  cents 
a  bushel.  Now  that  we  own  our  own  eleviitors  Ave  sell 
on  a  margin  of  11  cents  a  bushel,  saving  11  cents  a 
bushel  for  ourselves.  The  last  two  years  buying  and 
selling  on  a  rising  market  has  given  us  back  all  our 
money  invested,”  and  also  furnished  us  with  a  working 
capital.  The  great  trouble  with  the  farmer  is  that 
long  usage  on  the  down  row  has  lost  him  his  confidence 
in  himself,  consequently  also  in  his  neighbors.  This 
condition  needs  an  extra  effort  to  shake  off,  but  try 
to  shake  your.self — like  a  dog  that  is  just  awaking.  Or¬ 
ganize  under  our  union  and  become  part  of  a  strong 
body  of  men  who  know  their  business.  c.  F. 

Bridgeport,  Ivans. 
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Indiana  Farmers  Organize 

The  farmers  are  working  harder  in  Stiirke  County, 
Ind.,  trying  to  raise  more  and  better  crops,  than  they 
ever  did  before,  although  the  weather  conditions  so  far 
have  handicapped  us.  Both  April  and  May  we  have 
had  unusually  cold  weather,  and  June,  so  far,  has  been 
too  cool  for  corn  to  make  any  headway.  The  ground 
was  in  good  condition  for  planting  corn,  but  is  so  cold 
it  takes  two  weeks  iind  longer  for  it  to  come  up.  Oats 
are  looking  well  ;  wheat  about  half  a  crop.  A  lot  of 
the  wheiit  Wiis  entirely  winter-killed,  and  was  plowed 
up  and  sown  to  oats  or  jiliinted  to  corn,  ’riiere  were  no 
loans  made  to  any  great  extent.  The  banks  of  our  town 


New  York  Farm  Bureaus 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  oi-giinized  farm 
bureaus  iu  New  York  State. 

M.  C.  Burritt,  State  Director,  Ithaca. 

k,  A.ss't.  State  Director,  Ithaca. 

II.  E.  Crouch,  90  Court  House.  Albiiny. 
R..  Q.  Smith,  Belmont. 

J.  F.  Eastman,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Binghamton. 

H.  K.  Crofoot,  Olean. 

E.  C.  Weathei'by,  Auburn. 

11.  B.  Rogers,  Jamestown. 

T.  W.  Vann,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Elmira. 

E.  I*.  Smith,  Norwich, 
t,’.  B.  Tillsou,  Plattsburgh. 

S.  Merchant,  Corthiud. 

R.  Eastman,  Walton. 

F.  11.  Lacy,  Poughkeepsie. 

L.  Markham,  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Buffalo. 


A.  Toan,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 


F.  Ross,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Jtica. 

R.  Teall.  112  Coui-t  House,  Syracuse. 

E.  Milliman.  Middletown. 

.1.  Steele,  Albion. 

V.  Underwood,  Oswego. 

S.  Barlow,  Cooperstown. 

G.  Farber.  Troy  (Court  House). 

S.  Bird,  Canton. 

S.  Phelps,  Saratoga  Springs. 

F.  Pollard,  Cobleskill. 

C.  I’arker,  Riverhead. 

P.  Smith,  Liberty. 

R.  Zimmer.  Owego. 

B.  Blatchley,  Itluica. 


Essex 

II. 

Franklin 

C. 

Herkimer 

C. 

•Jefferson 

F. 

Madison 

D. 

Monroe 

L. 

I 

Montgomery 

W. 

Nassau 

T. 

Niagara 

N. 

Oneida 

O. 

T 

Onondaga 

1 

J. 

Orange 

T. 

Orleans 

L. 

Oswego 

E. 

( Hsego 

F. 

Ren.sselaer 

N. 

St.  Lawrence 

E. 

Saratoga 

C. 

Schobarie 

R. 

Suffolk 

R. 

Sullivan 

H. 

I’ioga 

E. 

Tompkins 

V. 

Ulster 

W. 

Warren 

E. 

Wayne 

F. 

Westebester 

J. 

Wyoming 

H. 

G.  Curtis.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
White  Plains. 
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WOMAN  AND  H  O  M  E 


When  Jim  Ferguson  “Went  Back” 

The  Mechanic  Turns  Farmer 

By  the  Brown  Owl 


Part  IV. 

There  were  three  cows  to  milk  and 
9iy  the  same  arrangement  as  during  the 
previous  Summer  the  milk  was  carried 
to  the  factory.  At  exactly  six  o’clock 
every  morning,  rain  or  shine,  old  Mike 
Tummins  drove  into  Kate’s  yard  for  the 
milk.  The  fear  that  she  might  be  late 
robbed  her  of  many  a  peaceful  night's 
rest.  She  must  not  sleep  a  second  after 
five,  she  knew',  for  to  be  late  for  old 
Mike  would  be  a  calamity.  lie  was  one 
of  tho.se  men  who  delight  in  rising  at  most 
unearthly  hours  and  .stalking  through  a 
sleeping  house  with  his  heavy  shoes  on  ; 
Summer  and  Winter  alike  found  Mike 
ready  for  business  at  3  A.  M.  Kate  was 
not  late  once  that  Summer,  but  the  fear 
that  she  might  be  acted  as  an  excellent 
alarm  clock. 

Two  of  the  cows  milked  easily  enough, 
but  the  third,  a  dreadful  little  black  one, 
had  a  maddening  habit  of  holding  her 
milk  and  then  giving  it  so  grudgingly, 
that  many  a  time  Kate  was  sure  she 
never  could  get  that  cow  milked  in  time 
for  old  Mike.  When  the  cold  weather 
came  the  milk  was  kept  at  home  and 
Kate  again  made  butter.  That  Winter 
was  to  be  the  last  one  for  them  to  be 
alone,  but  it  went  slow'ly  enough.  The 
little  boys  were  old  enough  now  to  ludp, 
and  so  they  managed  without  hiring  the 
chore  boy  again. 

On  one  of  Jim’.s  trips  home  he  handed 
Kate  a  scrap  of  paper  that  had  been  torn 
from  a  page,  and  said: 

“When  you  go  to  town  again,  Kate, 
will  you  mail  a  dollar  for  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  to  that  paper?” 

“What  is  it?”  asked  Kate,  looking  the 
grimy  scrap  over  carefully. 

“I  don’t  know  exactly,”  answered  .Tim. 
‘T  found  just  a  part  of  that  page  in  a 
lot  of  old  scrap  paper  in  the  mill  one 
day,  and  there  was  .something  that  caught 
my  eye,  so  I  picked  it  up  and  read  it, 
and  say,  it  was  a  perfectly  red-hot  edi¬ 
torial.  I  tore  off  the  corner  ond  I  saw 
it  had  the  address,  so  you  just  send  for 
it.  I  want  to  see  more  of  a  paper  that 
talks  like  that.” 

Kate  copied  the  address  on  a  clean 
piece  of  paper  and  here  it  was: 

The  Kurae  New-Yorker, 

.3.33  West  .30th  St.. 

.  New  York. 

And  that  is  how  The  R.  N.-Y.  became 
one  of  the  family  circle  in  the  Ferguson 
home,  and  ,7im  often  remarks  that  he 
couldn’t  spare  it  any  more  than  he  could 
one  of  the  children. 

The  next  Spring  .Tim  Ferguson  g.ave 
up  his  job  and  went  home  to  work  his 
place.  During  the  three  years'^  he  had 
been  working  away  he  had  bought  new 
farm  tools  to  replace  the  old  ones,  and 
with  two  good  horses  he  felt  pretty  well 
able  to  start  in.  There  was  a  snug  nest 
egg  in  the  bank  also,  but  Jim  found  that 
he  would  have  to  call  on  it  at  once  for 
the  necessary  Spring  expenses. 

Five  years  from  that  Spring  found 
him  still  on  his  place.  In  that  time  he 
had  learned  many  things  besides  how  to 
plow.  I’e  learned  that  farming  was  a 
trade  just  as  much  so  as  civil  engineering 
and  carpentry,  also  that  the  fine  farm 
w’ork  of  some  of  his  farmer  neighbors, 
that  to  an  outsider  so  much  resembled 
clockwork  in  its  fine  regularity,  was  the 
result  of  knowing  that  trade,  and  not 
merely  reading  government  bulletins  and 
a  certain  lot  of  “farm  papers”  that  made 
a  business  of  picturing  even  a  field  of 
cactus  in  actual  dollars  and  cents,  with 
little  expense  or  work. 

Of  course  .Tim  made  mistakes,  lots  of 
them,  but  his  neighbors,  although  they 
might  smile  at  some  of  the  things  he 
did,  always  said  that  he  was  a  “fierce 
worker.”  After  five  years  of  farm  work 
Jim  found  that  his  nest  egg  in  the  bank 
Avas  nearly  used  up.  Of  course  the  place 
had  been  A'astly  improved.  He  had  four 
good  cows,  but  the  cost  of  feed  was 
high,  and  the  price  of  milk  low,  so  that 
the  actual  profit  on  the  cows  was  small. 
There  had  been  enough  to  feed  and  clothe 
his  family,  which  now  numbered  six,  two 


little  boys  having  been  added  to  the 
flock.  There  was  always  a  fine  garden, 
and  in  the  Fall  plenty  of  beef  and  pork 
for  the  family.  But  the  children  were 
growing,  and  every  year  it  was  taking 
more  and  more  to  keep  things  running, 
and  the  Fergusons  looked  into  the  fu¬ 
ture  and  wondered  how  it  would  all  come 
out. 

<-)ne  lovely  Spring  morning  the  R.  F. 
D.  carrier  left  a  letter  in  their  box  that 
had  the  address  of  old  Mill  No.  3  on  the 
corner  of  the  envelope.  Kate  looked  at 
it  a  long  time,  and  then  went  down  into 
the  garden  where  .Tim  was  at  work.  To¬ 
gether  they  walked  over  to  the  orchard, 
and  seated  under  a  tree  that  was  load¬ 
ed  with  blossoms  and  honey-bees  they 
read  the  letter.  It  was  short  and  to  the 
point.  Jim  was  offerwl  the  position  of 
foreman  of  his  old  depai'tment  at  a  really 
fine  salaz'y — answer  by  return  mail. 
They  sat  a  long  time,  each  busy  with 
much  the  same  tlidugbts.  Then  .Tim 


up  above  them  at  the  blo.ssom-laden  tree, 
lie  to.ssed  his  pencil  and  paper  aside  and 
together  they  laughed  like  happy  chil¬ 
dren  while  they  named  over  the  advan¬ 
tages  as  well  as  the  blessings  of  the 
country  home  that  they  both  loved  so 
well. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  crash  and  a 
light  of  glass  from  the  henhouse  window 
nearby  rattled  to  the  ground.  "'I'here 
goes  another  pane  of  gla.ss,”  but  he 
.smiled  as  he  .said  it.  “I’ll  bet  we 
bought  more  glass  than  any  other  man 
in  this  county.”  .Tu.st  then  around  the 
corner  of  the  woodshed  there  appeared 
the  very  rueful  face  of  a  very  small  boy. 
Seeing  his  father  and  mother  under  the 
apple  tree  he  stumbled  along  and  threw 
himself  into  his  father’s  outstretched 
arms. 

“O  daddy.”  he  cried,  “Dat  ole  ’tone 
dus’  goed  the  wrong  way.  Me  frowed  it 
at  dat  tree  way  oder  dare  an’  it  goed 
wite  into  dat  window.” 


crazy?  .Tust  think  of  no  more  milking 
to  do  and  no  more  taking  the  weather  as 
it  comes.  Why  man,  that’s  the  kind  of  a 
job  for  you !  You  just  bet  if  I  had  your 
trade  and  was  offered  a  job  like  that  I 
wouldn’t  lose  any  time  taking  it.” 

.\nd  this  man  was  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  farmers  on  the  road,  and  owned 
as  fine  a  herd  of  cows  as  could  be  found 
in  the  whole  county. 

There  followed  a  pro.sperous  season  for 
the  P''ergusons,  but  when  everything  had 
been  made  ready  for  Winter  and  the 
taxes  paid  there  was  not  much  of  a 
balance  left. 

Jim  faced  the  .situation  squarely. 
Something  had  got  to  be  done  to  bring 
in  more  ^oney  to  meet  the  need's  of  his 
growing  family.  He  could  buy  more 
land  and  keep  more  cows  than  was  pos¬ 
sible  with  his  lo-acre  place,  or  he  could 
go  to  work  at  his  trade.  Jim  chose  the 
job  he  kne-  ■  the  most  about,  found  em¬ 
ployment  in  his  line  in  the  town  only 
two  miles  away.  This  arrangement 
worked  out  very  satisfactorily.  Of 
course  the  job  was  not  as  big  a  one  as 
he  wa.s  used  to  having,  but  the  wages 
were  more  than  enough  to  meet  the  ex¬ 
tra  needs  of  the  family.  The  stock  was 
sold  all  but  a  horse  and  a  cow,  and  the 
boys  were  old  enough  now  to  care  for 
them.  Not  much  regular  farm  work  was 
attempted,  but  they  still  had  their  fine 
garden.  For  four  years  now  .Tim  has 
held  his  job  in  town  and  traveled  back  to 
his  farm  home  every  evening.  The  value 
of  his  place  is  steadily  increa.sng,  the 
boys  are  growing  and  make  nothing  of 
their  two-mile  trip  to  one  of  the  be.st 
.schools  in  the  State. 

Now  that  the  price  of  milk  had  got  to 
be  somewhere  near  what  it  ought  to  be 
.Tim  thinks  that  sometime  he  will  p(!r- 
luips  go  back  to  farming.  For  the  pres¬ 
ent,  however,  he  thinks  that  he  Avould 
better  not  make  a  change.  Ilis  advice 
to  the  prospective  back-to-the-lander 
would  be  to  “Live  in  the  country  if  it 
is  a  po.s.sible  thing  for  the  sake  of  the 
health  and  happiness  of  yourself  and 
family,  but  be  sure  to  hang  on  to  your 
job  until  you  leai'u  the  other  fellow’s 
trade  as  well  as  you  do  your  own.” 


Tribute  to  a  Pet  Sheep 
“  Mollie  is  Dead  !  ” 

She  lived  to  be  14  years  old,  a  long 
life  for  a  sheep.  Several  year’s  ago  it  was 
thought  her  usefulne.ss  was  over,  but  it 
was  decided  that  she  .should  die  on  the 
farm  she  had  served  so  well.  In  1904, 
when  the  papers  were  full  of  the  Roose- 
vclt-Longworth  affairs  she  had  her  first 
lamb :  it  died,  and  she  was  presuaded  to 
own  a  pair  of  orphan  lambs  named 
“Nick”  and  “Alice.”  She  readily  adopted 
“Nick,”  but  “Alice”  was  always  a  thorn 
in  the  flesh.  In  all  these  years  she  has 
never  but  twice  failed  in  raising  twin 
lambs  and  lost  only  three ;  even  in  her 
old  age  her  lamb.s  were  so  strong.  Nat¬ 
urally  she  had  a  little  extra  care,  and  the 
place  under  the  hay  chute  where  the 
clover  leaves  fell  was  her  favorite.  A 
creature  of  extraordinary  intelligence,  she 
always  seemed  to  know  what  was  said  to 
her,  and  would  come  from  any  di.stance 
at  the  sound  of  a  familiar  voice.  When 
the  others  hai)pened  to  get  out,  it  was 
“Come  on,  Mollie,”  and  the  rest  would 
follow  back  to  the  place  wanted.  Truly 
dumb  animals  are  missed  and  their  lives 
of  faithfulness  and  service  give  us  food 
for  thought.  Mollie  wasn’t  a  very  large 
.sheep,  a  grade  Shropshire,  yet  her  lambs 
were  always  among  those  saved  on  the 
farm  because  of  their  wool  and  produc¬ 
tiveness.  One  of  the  touching  things 
about  Mollie  was  that  v'hile  her  voice 
was  the  first  to  greet  you,  yet  when  she 
was  ailing  she  never  made  a  sound,  and 
her  death  caused  by  an  injui’y,  while 
catching  the  others  when  shearing,  makes 
the  parting  with  her  seem  the  harder  to 
bear,  and  the  fine  lamb  she  leaves  will  be 
well  eared  for.  H.  B.  Q. 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 


‘  Seated  Under  a  Tree  that  was  Loaded  with  Blossoms  and  Honey-Bees  they  Read  the  Letter 


fished  a  stub  of  a  pencil  from  his  pocket, 
and  using  the  back  of  the  paper  began 
setting  down  figures. 

“MVll  have  to  figure  this  thing  down 
fine,  old  girl,”  he  said. 

“If  we  go  we  can  sell  the  place  to 
Morgan ;  Ave  have  a'  standing  offer  for 
three  times  what  Ave  paid  for  it  and 
the  stock  would  bring  quite  a  bit  more. 
We  Avouldn’t  be  afraid  of  running  short 
of  money  any  more.” 

“The  children  would  be  near  school  in¬ 
stead  of  traveling  two  miles  to  town 
through  all  sorts  of  Aveather.” 

Then  Jim  turned  toward  Kate  with 
a  smile  and  Avrote  the  simple  item  of 
“clothes.”  “That  means,”  he  said,  "that 
Mrs.  Fergu‘.(  j  couM  h.'iA’e  some  pretty 
neAV  clothes  instra  ■  of  forever  m.ikiug 
over  ;he  edd  om'S.  'I'he  work  vo.i.d  n.  t 
be  hard  and  I  Avould  k:ioAv  right  Avheie  I 
was  at  every  minute.  There.”  said  .Tim, 
as  he  looked  over  the  list,  “I  can’t  think 
of  any  more  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
going.  Let's  set  down  a  fcAV  of  those 
Ave  would  have  by  staying.” 

“The  spring  Avater,”  .said  Kate.  “You 
know  the  kind  of  Avater  Ave  used  in  L — .” 

Jim  made  a  note  of  it  and  said, 
the  garden,  Kate.” 

“Yes  and  all  this,”  answered 
waving  her  hand  out  in  front  of  her. 
.Tim  looked  out  over  the  neAA'ly  plowed 
fields,  at  the  new  green  grass  taking  the 
place  of  that,  that  Avas  dead  and  then 


‘Xnd 


Kate 


“As  u.sual,”  sighed  Jim,  as  he  haggf 
the  little  man  tight,  A  vision  of  tl 
Avhole  healthy  romping  noisy  ble.ssf 
bi’ood  came  before  the  mind  of  the: 
mother  and  she  said,  “O  Jim,  Avhatevt 
would  we  do  AA’ith  those  children  in  tl 
city  noAv?  It  would  be  like  shutting  u 
so  many  Avild  birds  in  a  little  wire  cag( 
They  would  just  die  without  their  fre( 
dom.” 

They  certainly  were  a  lively  lot  c 
youngsters.  They  tramped  through  th 
fields,  knew  all  the  birds  and  Avild  flow 
ers,  and  enjoyed  every  minute  of  thei 
waking  hours  as  only  healthy  happ 
country  chiWren  can.  They  Avere  learr 
ing  to  lead  simple  useful  lives,  wher 
each  day  was  crowded  so  full  of  real  en 
joyment  that  there  was  no  time  even  t 
think  of  movies  or  soda  fountains.  On 
thing  that  the  town  and  city  parents  ar 
going  to  realize  after  a  W’hile  is  that  th 
majority  of  the  moving  pictures  are  i 
greater  menace  to  the  morals  of  thei 
children  than  the  reading  of  dime  novel 
ever  was,  :  nd  they  w’ere  pretty  bad. 

That  eA'ening  a  neighbor  dropped  ii 
to  visit  a  while  Avith  the  Fergu.sons  am 
Jim  handed  him  the  letter  to  read.  Tin 
man  greAV  excited  at  once  and  said 
“lYhew,  but  there’s  a  fine  job  for  you 
AYhen  do  you  go?” 

“I’m  not  going,”  quietly  answere( 
Jim. 

“Not  going !  Why,  man  alive,  are  yoi 
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The  Daisy 

With  little  white  leaves  in  the  grasses, 

Spread  wide  for  the  smile  of  th“  sun, 

It  waits  till  the  daylight  passes, 

And  i.loses  them  one  by  one. 

I  have  asked  why  it  closed  at  even. 

And  I  know  what  it  wished  to  say  ; 
There  are  stars  all  night  in  the  heaven. 

And  I  am  the  star  of  the  day. 

— Sir  Rennell  Rodd  in  London  Spectator. 
* 

The  following  is  copied  from  a  head¬ 
stone  in  the  public  cemehery  of  our  ad¬ 
joining  town  of  Pelham  : 

“Think,  my  friends,  when  this  you  see 
IIow  my  wife  hath  dealt  by  me. 

She  in  some  oysters  did  prepare 
Some  poison  for  my  lot  and  share. 

Them  of  the  same  I  did  partake, 

And  nature  yielded  to  its  fate. 

Before  she  my  wife  became 
Mary  Felton  was  her  name. 

Frected  by  his  brother — Win.  Bibbs. ’’ 

A.  F.  j. 

Mary  Felton  would  hardly  qualify  as  a 
teacher  of  domestic  science,  but  we 
should  know  the  true  character  and 
household  accomplishments  of  Gibbs 
before  passing  final  judgment.  At  any 
rate  the  literature  of  gravestones  has  im¬ 
proved  in  brevity  and  style  .since  those 
older  days.  There  are,  however,  too 
many  men  who  write  poetry  over  their 
wife’s  grave  after  giving  her  the  plainest 
prose  in  life.  “More  taffy  for  the  living 
and  less  epitaffy  for  the  dead”  is  a  good 
motto. 

Two  months  ago  we  said  that  the  dairy 
counties  of  New  York  ought  to  roll  up  a 
great  vote  for  woman  suffrage  this  Fall. 
That  was  because  the  women  showed 
their  courage  and  their  public  spirit  in 
the  milk  war.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  milk  war  would  have  failed  had 
it  not  been  for  the  part  the  women 
I>layed.  With  their  help  the  men  could 
handle  the  feed  question  and  several 
others  which  need  the  entire  family. 
Now  comes  a  correspondent  who  claims 
that  the  women  of  these  dairy  counties  do 
not  want  to  vote,  and  should  not  be  made 
voters  until  they  express  their  desire  for 
the  ballot.  We  think  they  want  to  vote 
now.  Are  we  right? 

Every  year  we  have  50  or  more  ques¬ 
tions  asking  advice  about  taking  finan¬ 
cial  advantage  or  repudiating  financial 
obligations.  Sometimes  men  or  women 
hiive  made  a  clear  contract  to  do  a  cer¬ 
tain  work  or  deliver  certain  property. 
We  do  not  refer  to  cases  where  our  peo¬ 
ple  have  been  duped  or  victimized.  Un¬ 
happily  the  peojile  we  refer  to  are  trying 
to  take  advantage  of  others.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  in  several  cases  women  have  signed 
notes  and  have  paid  part  of  the  money  in 
cash  without  witnesses  or  without  tak¬ 
ing  any  receipt.  You  may  find  it  hard 
to  believe  it,  but  there  are  men  who  ac¬ 
tually  ask  advice  about  compelling  such 
women  to  pay  this  money  twice,  because 
they  have  no  receipt !  The  cases  are  not 
all  as  bad  as  that,  but  there  are  some 
who  are  willing  to  take  advantage  of  a 
mistake  or  technicality  in  order  to  beat 
their  neighbors  or  associates.  In  some 
cases  they  might  have  a  legal  chance  to 
try  it,  but  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  legal  service 
will  never  be  used  to  help  them  work  the 
scheme.  We  have  told  several  of  the 
worst  offenders  that  if  they  attempted  to 
put  their  schemes  over  we  would  expose 
the  game  and  publish  their  names.  And 
ve  would  do  it! 

* 

This  year  I  was  busy  trying  for  the 
Officers’  Re.serve  ('orps  at  Fort  INlyer, 
but  unfortunately,  or  fortunately,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  viewpoint,  I  was  finally 
rejected.  I  had  hopes  that  I  might  get 
you  some  subscribers  in  France,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  later  in  Germany.  It  is  not  un¬ 
likely  I  may  do  that  for  you  later,  if  the 
Russian  _  revolution  revolves  so  fast  that 
it  loses  its  fly-wheel.  a.  a.  r. 

The  R.  N.-T.  goes  everywhere.  Re¬ 
cently  a  woman  in  Nova  Rcotia  wrote 
that  her  nephew,  now^  in  the  trenches, 
“somewhere  in  France,”  -wanted  The  R. 
N.-Y.  to  read  wdiile  the  big  guns  were 
thundering.  So  the  paper  will  go  to  him 
there.  AYe  have  several  readers  in 
Austria  and  Germany  as  well  as  in 
France.  A  number  of  letters  from  our 
Austrian  friends  have  come  through  to 
us.  We  rather  think  those  Russians  will 
stand  firm  after  all.  Those  who  read  his¬ 


tory  know  how  the  French  Revolution 
was  regarded  as  hopeless  by  the  other 
nations.  Yet  France  came  through  it, 
and  has  to-day  about  the  finest  national 
character  of  any  nation  on  earth. 

* 

The  trespassing  hen  makes  more 
trouble  in  the  average  neighborhood  than 
any  gos.sip  who  ever  ran  at  large.  Of 
course,  that  means  a  big  contract  for  the 
hen.  but  she  can  put  it  over.  Those  who 
dislike  trouble  over  such  matters  might 
try  the  following  “remedy.”  There  is  an¬ 
other  version  of  it  on  page  798.  in  an  old- 
time  poem  reprinted  from  “The  Business 
Hen.” 

Attach  a  grain  of  corn  to  the  end  of 
hair  about  12  inches  long  from  a  horse’s 
tail.  I’lace  it  so  the  hens  will  pick  this 
corn  up  and  s-wallow  it.  Of  all  the  exhi¬ 
bitions  of  gymnastics  one  ever  witnessed 
the  one  before  him  will  be  so  ridiculous 
that  the  people  who  own  the  hens  will  be¬ 
come  ashamed  and  keep  them  at  home. 
One  good  thing  is  it  does  not  harm  the 
hen.  AV.  ii.  H. 

SOAIE  of  the  young  men  Avho  should  “do 
their  bit”  in  the  army  are  Avorking  over¬ 
time  trying  to  escape  conscription.  Some 
of  them  get  married,  thinking  in  this  Avay 
to  escape.  The  Y'ar  Department  now 


announces  that  married  men  mu.st  go  if 
called.  Other  young  men  are  trying  to 
join  the  Society  of  Friends  and  thus  es¬ 
cape.  Noav  the  Quakers  announce  that 
they  will  not  accept  such  “slackers,” 
and  that  they  Avill  A’olunteer  for  any 
duty,  except  actual  fighting.  One  can 
respect  young  men  Avho  are  either  con¬ 
scientiously  opposed  to  fighting  or  Avho 
have  dependent  relatives  Avho  need  their 
presence  or  labor.  It  is  hard  to  feel  any 
sympathy  for  strong  young  fellows,  not 
actually  needed  at  home,  aa’Iio  hunt  for 
some  excuse  to  evade  their  Avar  service. 
Some  of  the  excuses  offered  are  i-emark- 
able.  They  make  us  think  of  the  young 
felloAv  Ave  kncAV  j’ears  ago.  lie  Avas  a  great 
bluffer — ahvays  picking  a  quarrel  Avith 
some  smaller  or  weaker  man.  At  last  he 
picked  on  the  Avrong  man — a  big,  husky 
fellow  Avho  forthwith  challenged  him  to 
pull  off  his  coat.  The  bluffer  gave  as  an 
excuse  that  he  had  promised  a  Christian 
mother  never  to  strike  anyone  or  fight ! 

* 

The  following  letter  reaches  us  from  a 
toAvn  in  New  York  State: 

Kindly  discontinue  my  subscription  to 
your  valuable  paper.  I  have  married  one 
of  your  subscribers,  and  we  find  one  copy 
of  a  paper  sufficient. 

We  very  cheerfully  stand  the  loss  of  a 


single  subscriber  in  order  to  secure  a  two- 
ply  reader,  and  Ave  hope  the  paper  Avill 
continue  to  enter  that  family  for  many 
years  to  come.  There  are  many  localities 
in  NeAV  Y^ork,  Avhere  it  seems  impossible 
to  enter  any  farm  home  without  finding  a 
copy  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  on  the  table. 

* 

Roadside  Selling 

A  number  of  Avomen  have  asked  us 
about  the  business  of  “roadside  selling.” 
This  means  putting  up  a  little  building  or 
stand  by  the  roadside  and  selling  farm 
produce  or  farm-made  goods.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  dcA'elop  a  good  trade  in  this  Avay, 
but  a  AA'oman  ip  Massachusetts  gives  us 
this  objectionable  side  to  it : 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  ar¬ 
ticles  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  during  the  past 
tAvo  or  three  years,  on  “roadside  selling,” 
and  have  felt  that  it  was  a  great  benefit 
to  both  producer  and  consumer.  But  there 
is  a  phase  of  the  question  Avhich  seems  to 
haA'e  been  overlooked  and  Avhich  is 
troubling  at  least  one  of  the  producers, 
and  doubtless  many  others.  It  is  the 
necessity  of  Sunday  Avork  and  Sunday 
sales;  if  one  Avould  retain  his  customers. 
He  says  he  took  it  up  Avithout  an  idea 
that  he  Avould  be  obliged  to  keep  his 
little  booth  open  on  Sunday.  He  had  akso 
Avorked  up  a  parcel  post  trade,  and  the 
customers  began  calling  on  Sunday  Avhen 


riding  through  the  country.  He  feels  that 
refusing  to  see  them  or  sell  on  that  day 
Avould  be  the  loss  of  all  his  trade.  Many 
find  that  .Sunday  is  their  best  sales  day. 
I  am  sure  you  will  be  interested  in  this 
side  of  the  question,  though  as  long  as 
men  and  AVOmen  care  nothing  for  God  ami 
His  word,  there  seems  little  hope  for  a 
remedy.  e.  m.  a. 

There  are  many  Avho  Avill  not  folloAV 
this  plan  of  Sunday  selling.  They  folloAV 
their  convictions  in  this,  and  it  is  hard 
for  them  to  .see  their  trade  melt  aAvay, 
Avhile  the  neighbor’s  farm  may  be  thronged 
all  day  Sunday  Avith  buyers.  Our  expe¬ 
rience  has  been  that  Avheu  customers  re¬ 
alize  that  no  Sunday  trading  is  permitted 
the  better  class  of  them  Avill  respect  the 
decision  and  arrange  to  buy  on  Saturday 
or  Monday. 

Another  Scythe  Tree 

I  read  the  sketch  of  the  scythe  tree  in 
Waterloo,  N.  Y.,.  page  707.  There  is  a 
similar  ca.se  in  the  town  of  Orange,  Alass., 
on  the  road  leading  from  Athol  to  AVar- 
Avick.  This  scythe  Avas  hung  in  a  young 
pine  ti'ee,  and  Avhen  the  snath  dropped  off 
from  decay  it  Avas  Avired  on,  Avhen  I  last 
saw  it,  about  20  years  ago.  Perhaps 
some  one  else  Avill  Avrite  you  in  regard  to 
the  present  state  of  it.  a.  f.  Johnson. 

We  AA'ould  like  to  hear  from  some  of  our 
friends  in  Orange,  Mass.,  about  the  tree 
and  the  man  who  hung  up  his  scythe.  In 


those  old  days  men  made  quid?  decisions. 
That  is,  they  seemed  to  be  quick,  Avhen 
really  they  represented  long  years  of 
study  and  thought  Avhich  flashed  into  ac¬ 
tion  Avhen  Avar  suddenly  appeared.  AVe 
have  seen  someAvhere  a  stirring  poem  deal¬ 
ing  Avith  this  incident.  Gan  any  reader 
give  us  a  copy? 

* 

Money  for  Charity 

I  read  a  NeAv  A'ork  daily  jiaper  and  in 
a  recent  issue  I  read  an  article  headed  : 

"'rurnips  ut  .'f5  each.” 

The  folloAving  is  a  sample.  AA’hat  is  it 
all  about?  AA'hat  is  a  “hot  dog?”  AVhere 
does  all  this  money  come  from?  AA’e 
country  AA’omen  are  being  told  by  orators 
and  “.statesmen”  that  Ave  are  very  impor¬ 
tant  this  year,  and  that  our  men  folks 
are  still  more  important,  but  “$5  for  a 
turiHp  I”  Does  that  cure  any  high  cost 
of  living?  AIRS.  j. 

“Mrs.  .Tohn  Purroy  Alitchel  came  early, 
bringing  a  huge  basket  of  potatoe.s,  toma¬ 
toes,  cucumbers,  spinach,  onions  and  other 
valuables.  No  one  Avas  allowed  to  enter 
the  roped-off  enclosure  Avho  didn’t  pay  at 
least  one  potato,  and  many,  like  Mrs. 
Mitchel,  did  much  -better  than  that.  Mrs. 
Mitchel  put  in  a  gay  hour,  dancing  sev¬ 
eral  rounds,  treating  Airs.  Marcus  M. 
Marks  to  a  hot  dog  and  eating  one  her¬ 
self.  .  .  ,  Alarie  Dressier,  Avho  Avore 

a  becoming  calico  apron  with  large 
pockets.  Avas  assisted  by  her  husband, 
.lames  IT.  Dalton,  Avho  put  the  vegetables 
up  in  artistic  packages,  and  by  numerous 
liretty  actresses. 

It  seems  that  the  AA^omen’s  League  for 
National  Service  has  started  out  to  raise 
.$100,000,  so  they  held  a  “county  fair.” 
A’arious  actresses  and  society  AA’omen  as¬ 
sisted,  and  one  of  them  actually  sold  a 
turnip  for  $5.  Most  likely  some  one  groAvn 
over  rich  selling  munitions  or  speculatiA’e 
food  paid  the  money.  A  “hot  dog”  is  a 
hot  frankfurter  sausage.  The  favorite  Avay 
of  eating  one  is  to  split  a  roll  or  biscuit 
and  put  the  hot  sausage  and  a  little  sauer¬ 
kraut  inside  of  it  like  a  sandAvich. 
“Where  does  all  this  money  come  from?” 
Originally  out  of  farming,  mining,  lum¬ 
bering  or  fishing — 90  per  cent,  of  it  is  dug 
out  of  the  soil.  In  the  last  analysis  it  is 
the  0.5  cents  of  the  nation’s  dollar  taken 
out  of  the  pocketbook  and  “flashed”  in 
the  face  of  the  public. 

An  “  Iceless  Refrigerator” 

Since  Ave  haA’e  mentioned  this  home¬ 
made  cooler  there  have  been  a  number  of 
(luestions  about  it.  It  is  really  a  cloth- 
covered  box — the  cloth  being  kept  moist. 
The  evaporation  of  the  Avater  cools  the 
air  inside  of  the  box  on  the  Avell-known 
principle  that  evaporation  is  a  cooling 
process.  The  government  gives  the  fol- 
loAving  plan  for  making  such  a  cooler: 

This  refrigerator  consists  of  a  Avooden 
frame  covered  Avith  canton  flannel,  bur¬ 
lap  or  heavy  duck.  It  is  desirable  that 
the  frame  be  screened,  although  this  is  not 
necessary.  AA'icks,  made  of  the  same  ma¬ 
terial  as  the  covering,  resting  in  a  pan 
of  Avater  on  top  of  the  cooler,  conduct  the 
Avater  over  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  pan 
and  alloAV  it  to  seep  doAvn  the  sides  of 
the  box.  The  evaporation  from  this 
moistened  covering  causes  a  lower  tem¬ 
perature  inside.  On  dry,  hot  days  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  50  degrees  has  been  knoAvn  to 
be  obtained  in  the  cooler.  This  is  the 
Avay  to  build  it : 

Make  a  screened  case  .31/^  feet  high  with 
the  other  dimensions  12  by  15  inches.  If 
a  .solid  top  is  used,  simply  place  the  water 
pan  on  this.  OtherAvise  fit  the  pan  closely 
into  the  opening  of  the  top  frame  and 
support  it  by  one-inch  cleats  fastened  to 
the  inside  of  the  frame.  Place  tAvo  mov¬ 
able  shelves  in  the  frame,  12  to  15  inches 
apart.  I’se  a  biscuit  pan  12  by  14  inches 
on  the  top  to  hold  the  Avater,  and  where 
the  refrigerator  is  to  be  used  indoors  have 
the  Avhole  thing  standing  in  a  large  pan  to 
catch  any  drip.  The  pans  and  case  may 
be  painted  Avhite,  alloAved  to  dry,  and  then 
enameled.  A  covering  of  white  canton 
flannel  should  be  m  le  to  fit  the  R'ame. 
Have  the  smooth  side  out  and  button  the 
covering  on  the  frame  with  buggy  or  au¬ 
tomobile  curtain  hooks  and  eyes,  arranged 
so  that  the  door  may  be  opened  without 
unfastening  these  hooks.  This  can  easily 
be  done  by  putting  one  roAV  of  hooks  on 
the  edge  of  the  door  near  the  latch  and  the 
other  just  opposite  the  opening  Avith  the 
hem  on  each  side  extended  far  enough  to 
cover  the  crack  at  the  edge  of  the  door,  so 
as  to  keep  out  the  Avarm_,  outside  air  and 
retain  the  cooled  air.  This  dress  or  cover¬ 
ing  Avill  have  to  be  hooked  around  the  top 
edge  also.  Tavo  double  strips  one-half  the 
Avidth  of  each  side  should  be  sewed  on 
the  top  of  each  side  covering,  and  alloAA’ed 
to  extend  over  about  2i/^  or  three  inches 
in  the  pan  of  Avater.  The  bottom  of  the 
covering  should  extend  into  the  lower 
pan. 

Place  the  refrigerator  in  a  shady  place 
where  air  will  circulate  around  it  freely. 
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Polite  Cure  for  the  Trespassing  Hen 


A  maiden  lady  owned  a  piece  of  ground, 

And  morn  and  eve  in  Summer  she  was  found 
Within  her  garden.  But  her  neighbor  kci)t, 

A  flock  of  hens,  and  while  she  worked  or  slept, 
With  busy  feet  they  dug  her  finest  seed. 

In  vain  she  chased  them  at  her  utmost  speed, 

And  “shooed”  and  stoned  them,  quite  undignified. 
The  while  her  neighbor  laughed  until  he  cried. 
But  women  who  can  foil  the  wiles  of  men, 

Will  not  be  daunted  by  a  Leghorn  hen. 

The  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle,  still  can  block 
Man’s  ridicule,  and  give  his  nerves  a  shock. 


Our  lady  cried  a  bit — as  was  her  right — 

Then  took  some  cards  and  on  each  one  did  write: 

“Please  keep  your  hens  at  home!”  A  seed  of  corn 
She  strung  to  each.  With  early  break  of  dawn 
Back  came  the  hens;  they  gobbled  grain  and  string, 
I'hen  back  for  home  they  started  on  the  wing. 

And  lined  up  in  their  owner’s  yard  that  he 
The  friendly  greeting  which  they  bore  might  see. 

“Please  keep,”  he  scratched  his  head — his  heart  was  hard 
From  every  mouth  they  dragged  the  lady’s  card. 

But  shame  cut  through  it  like  a  knife,  and  hence 
Ilis  hens  no  more  flew  o’er  the  lady’s  fence. 


Evaporating  Sweet  Corn 

Evaporatod  .sweet  corn  is  a  pivxluct 
that  will  commend  itself  to  all,  and  in 
view  of  the  increasing  cost  of  tin  cans 
used  in  the  canning  factories,  and  other 
factors  reckoiK'd  in  the  cost  of  factory 
processing,  there  should  be  a  permanent 
demand  for  evaporated  corn,  once  its 
merits  are  firmly  established.  In  Eau- 
caster  County,  I’a.,  last  season  about  a 
dozen  new  plants  evaporated  $70,000 
worth  of  corn,  which  was  sold  both 
direct  to  consumers  and  through  the  com¬ 
mission  houses.  The  result  has  been 
that  a  steady  demand  has  been  created 
in  that  section  for  evaporated  corn. 

Though  the  industry  may  yet  be  said 
to  be  in  its  first  stages  it  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  rapidly  and  the  experiments  have 
brought  about  a  system  of  sweet  corn 
culture,  which  by  careful  fertilizing  and 
selection  of  seed  has  developed  a  pro¬ 
lific  type  of  coim  with  heavy  saccharine 
content.  The  development  has  led  to  the 
production  of  ears  of  corn  that  .are  so 
large  and  the  kernels  so  fine  in  shape 
and  size  that  many  not  familiar  with  the 
new  industry  would  say  that  the  corn 
is  not  true  to  type. 

Most  of  the  people  engaged  in  the 
evaporation  of  corn  in  Lancaster  County 
grow  a  largo  portion  of  the  corn  dried, 
but  during  the  past  season  many  farmers 
grew  corn  for  the  plants  on  contract 
price.  The  business  is  rather  exacting, 
and  requires  close  attention  to  details. 
The  corn  must  be  planted  in  succession, 
one  following  the  other  sufficiently  close 
so  as  to  mature  in  time  to  keep  the 
plant  busy.  The  best  condition  for  the 
corn  before  being  pulled,  lasts  but  a  few 
day.s,  or  the  corn  becomes  too  hard,  and 
does  not  produce  as  good  a  quality  of  the 
finished  product  as  it  otherwise  would. 
The  evaporating  season,  by  proper  plant¬ 
ing  in  season,  can  be  extended  to  about 
10  weeks.  The  corn  is  pulled  and  thrown 
on  a  wagon  and  delivered  to  the  plants 
with  the  husks  on.  It  is  bought  by  the 
ton.  A  good  average  yield  of  corn  per 
acre  when  evaporated  aixT  ready  for  the 
market  is  twenty-two  bu.shels. 

A.  H.  PIir.VER. 


Drying  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
There  is  an  extra  demand  this  year 
for  information  about  drying  vegetables 
and  fruit  for  Winter  use.  The  heavy 


cost  of  jars  or  cans  will  make  the  cost 
of  ordinary  preserves  high,  and  many 
housewives  will  attempt  drying  in  place 
of  canning.  One  of  the  most  practical 
bulletins  on  this  subject  is  issued  by  the 
Tuskegee  Experiment  Station  at  Tuske- 
gee,  Ala.  Prof.  Geo.  W.  Carver  tells  how 
to  dry  certain  fruits  and  vegetables  so  as 
to  make  them  available,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  extracts  are  made  from  this  little 
pamphlet.  We  have  tried  some  of  these 
methods  on  the  farm,  and  find  them  very 
satisfactory. 

Begin  drying  fruits  just  as  soon  as  the 
seed  mature.s,  or  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is 
two-thirds  ripe,  and  continue  as  long  as 
you  can  handle  it  without  mashing  to  a 
pulp. 

Caution. — In  drying  either  fruits  or 
vegetables  in  the  sun  screen  wire  or  mos- 
(luito  netting  should  be  stretched  over  .a 
suitable  frame  to  keep  out  the  flies  and 
other  insects ;  and  everything,  of  course, 
must  be  scrupulou.sly  clean  if  a  superior 
flavored,  healthy  and  wholesome  product 
is  desired. 

Strawijerky  Leather.' — Take  thoi’- 
oughly  ripe  strawberries,  mash  to  a  pulp, 
spread  on  platters,  and  dry  in  the  sun 
or  oven  ;  when  dry,  dust  with  powdered 
sugar,  and  roll  up  like  a  jelly  cake,  cut 
into  suitable  sized  pieces  and  pack  away 
in  jars.  This  may  be  eaten  as  a  confec¬ 
tion  or  soaked  in  water  and  u.sed  for  pies, 
short  cake,  sauce,  tarts,  etc.,  etc.  The 
powdered  sugar  is  a  matter  of  taste  and 
may  be  left  out  if  desired.  To  dry  straw¬ 
berries  put  the  berries  in  a  moderate 
oven,  heat  through  thoroughly,  but  not 
enough  to  become  soft  and  juicy,  spread 
out  in  the  sun  or  finish  in  the  oven. 
Treat  blackberries  and  dewberries  exact¬ 
ly  the  same  as  recommended  for  straw¬ 
berries.  If  a  seedless  roll  is  desired,  this 
may  be  done  by  pressing  the  pulp  through 
a  fine  sieve  before  drying. 

Dried  PLuars,  No.  1. — Select  medium 
ripe  plums,  cover  with  boiling  water, 
cover  the  vessel  and  let  stand  20  min¬ 
utes;  drain  and  spread  in  the  sun  to  dry. 
Stir  occasionally ;  when  dry  examine 
them  frequently  and  at  the  first  appear¬ 
ance  of  worms  put  in  the  oven  and  heat 
for  a  few  minutes.  In  cooking,  .soak  in 
cold  water  for  a  few  hours  the  same  as 
for  other  dried  fruit. 

Dried  I*i.uyrs,  No.  2. — After  peeling 
the  plums,  allow  half  i)ound  of  sugar  to 
one  pound  of  fruit.  Put  fruit  and  sugar 
in  layers  in  a  preserving  kettle.  Heat 
slowly  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  then 
boil  until  clear.  Sjiread  the  fruit  on 
platters  in  the  sun  and  turn  over  until 
quite  dry.  Pack  in  layers  with  sugar  in 
stone  or  glass  jars.  I'lums  dried  in  this 
way  are  extra  fine. 

PE.\cirE.s. — ff’ake  ripe,  firm  peaches, 
peel,  cut  from  the  .seed  if  cliugstoues, 
break  open  if  freestones.  Quarter  or 


cut  in  slices,  spread  in  the  sun  or  dry 
in  the  oven.  The  peelings  may  be  left 
on  if  desired ;  the  product  of  course  is 
jiot  so  fine.  To  make  peach  leather  se¬ 
lect  over-ripe  peaches  and  make  exactly 
as  recommended  for  strawberry  leather. 
Peel,  core,  slice  and  dry  pears  the  same 
as  recommended  for  peaches. 

String  Beans. — ^5elect  very  young 
tender  beans,  wash  and  cut  oil'  both  the 
stem  and  blossom  ends.  Gut  into  one- 
inch  lengtlus,  .steam  until  about  one- 
fourth  done  or  until  they  lose  their  grass 
green  api)earance.  Spread  on  trays  and 
dry  as  any  other  fruit  or  vegetable.  Soak 
for  several  hours  in  cold  water  before 
cooking. 

In  this  climate  in.sccts  are  very  trouble¬ 
some  to  dried  fruit  or  vegetable.s,  I 
have  had  excellent  succe.ss  by  putting  the 
dried  fruit  or  vegetables  in  the  oven  and 
heating  them  hot,  sufficient  to  kill  any 
lurking  insects  or  their  eggs;  then  pour¬ 
ing  them  into  clean  j)apcr  bags,  tying  the 
mouth  tightly  and  suspending  the  bags, 

Furnace.s  For  Di{yin*g. — There  arc 
several  inexpensive  and  sati.sfactory  fur¬ 
naces  for  the  rapid  drying  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  which  any  farmer  can  nuike. 
One  of  the  simplest  is  a  furnace  made 
just  like  one  for  making  syrup.  Cover 
with  a  heavy  i)iece  of  sheet  iron;  cover 
this  three  or  four  ihche.s  deep  with  clean 
sand;  put  on  a  very  open  slatted  cover 
jusv  above  it.  The  fruits  or  vegetables  to 
be  dried  may  be  placed  in  separate  slatted 
trays  and  one  set  above  the  other,  if  suit¬ 
able  framework  is  made  so  they  may  be 
pushed  in  and  pulled  out,  like  bureau 
drawers.  If  the  sides  are  walled  up  with 
brick  or  tin  so  as  to  keep  in  the  heat, 
the  drying  will  be  very  fast.  Several 
small  openings  .should  be  left  in  the  sides 
to  carry  off  the  moist  air.  A  bushel  or 
more  of  fruit  or  vegetables  may  be  dried 
at  one  time  in  this  way. 


Farm  Woman’s  Exchange 

The  Farmer  i.v  W.\r  Time. — It  is 
amusing  and  somewhat  exasperating  to 
read  in  almost  every  i)aper  one  picks  up 
Avhat  the  farmer’s  duty  is  in  war  time. 
Many  of  these  noisy,  eleventh-hour  pa¬ 
triots  forget  that  farmers  and  their 
wives  and  children  have  been  at  this 
same  business  of  wresting  food  from 
Mother  Earth  for  years,  working  long 
days  (no  eight-hour  labor  on  the  farm) 
and  going  without  many  of  the  comforts 
that  town-dwellers  have  as  a  matter  of 
course.  It  is  one  of  the  gocxl  points  of 
farm  life  that  all  the  family  can  work 
together,  and  yet  the  35-cent  dollar  would 
dwindle  still  smaller  if  the  labor  of  the 
farm  women  and  children  were  given  due 
credit.  The  farmer  cannot  do  very  much 
more  than  he  had  been  doing  right  along, 
but  everywhere  we  see  that  he  is  making 
an  extra  effort  this  year.  One  thing  that 
may  not  be  noticed  is  the  patient  way  in 


which  he  is  trying  to  utilize  the  city 
school  boys  and  teach  them  how  to  work 
on  the  farm.  Forty-eight  boys  left  a 
nearby  high  school,  and  only  one  found 
farm  conditions  t<x)  hard.  Some  of  these, 
however,  were  farmers’  sons.  It  is  one 
thing  for  a  city  man  to  sit  in  an  office 
chair  and  tell  farmers  to  rai.se  larger 
crops,  but  quite  another  and  better  move 
to  send  his  own  boys  out  to  learn  from 
the  farmers  themselves.  To  be  sure,  the 
boy.s  are  often  unbelievably  awkward, 
and  break  costly  machinei'y,  dry  up  the 
cows  and  smoke  in  the  barn,  but  still  they 
ai'e  trying  and  learning,  and  may  under¬ 
stand  farm  conditions  better  than  their 
city  fathers  some  day.  One  of  the  most 
annoying  things  about  all  this  talk  of  pa¬ 
triotism  is  the  incon.sistency  of  news¬ 
papers  and  of  people  w'ho  are  supposed 
to  be  running  the  government.  A  paper 
has  stirring  editorials  on  how  to  show 
patriotism,  and  on  another  page  runs  a 
large  adverti.sement  for  the  Brewer.s’  As¬ 
sociation.  While  there  is  occasionally  a 
farmer  who  likes  booze,  as  a  class  they 
see  the  foolishness  of  it,  and  have  little 
faith  in  those  so-called  leaders  who  do 
not  come  out  .s<iuarely  again.st  the  liquor 
interests.  There  is  no  use  for  public  men 
to  talk  i)atriotism  and  at  the  same  time 
give  the  middleman  and  the  big  dealer  a 
chance  to  make  unearned  money  out  of 
the  farmers’  hard-won  produce.  Farmers, 
like  other  hard-working  people,  hate 
hypocri.sy  and  selfishness,  but  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  be  loyal  and  to  do  their 
best 

Overloaded  Plates. — Sometimes  chil¬ 
dren  and  older  people  take  more  food  on 
their  plates  than  they  can  eat.  To  dis¬ 
courage  this  habit  in  little  children,  we 
give  marks  for  the  appearance  of  each 
place  at  the  end  of  the  meal.  If  no  food 
is  left  on  or  around  the  plate,  and  the 
knife,  fork  and  spoon  are  in  good  order, 
not  scattered  about  or  smeared  with  food, 
the  child  gets  a  mark  of  100  or  ne.ir  it. 
according  to  the  general  neatness  of  the 
tablecloth,  etc.  After  the  habit  of  taking 
only  what  one  can  eat  is  established,  the 
“mark.s”  are  dropped  until  needed  again. 
The  children’s  efforts  to  be  neat  have  a 
good  effect  on  careless  older  people,  and 
it  is  much  less  work  to  cle.ar  up  the 
dishes.  There  is  also  a  considerable  sav¬ 
ing  of  food — and  the  cat  still  thrives. 

Poor  Man’.s  Omelet. — When  you  have 
only  half  as  many  eggs  as  you  need  for 
an  omelet  or  a  dish  of  scrambled  eggs, 
try  this  way  of  cooking  them.  Beat  uj) 
light  a.s  many  eggs  as  you  wish  to  use, 
then  stir  some  flour  and  milk  together  in 
the  proportion  of  a  rounding  tablespoon 
of  flour  to  a  cup  of  milk,  using  a  very 
little  milk  at  fir.st  so  as  to  make  the  mix¬ 
ture  very  smooth.  Mix  the  egg  with  the 
flour  mixture,  add  salt  and  pepper  and 
turn  into  a  hot,  buttered  frying-pan.  It 
is  good  stirred  often  like  scrambled  eggs, 
or  with  one-half  turned  over  like  an 
omelet.  Chopped  ham  may  be  added  if 
desired.  bertha  e.  doren. 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


The  Little  Things. — The  first  thing 
to  consider  in  economical  dressing  is  to 
bny  things  that  will  harmonize,  and  to 
stick  to  a  color  scheme  that  is  becoming. 
The  next  thing  is  to  forget  one’s  clothes, 
so  that  they  are  worn  unconsciously.  A 
girl  Avho  only  feels  that  she  is  prettil.v 
dressed  when  she  wears  her  “good  clothes” 
on  special  occasions  is  sure  to  look  self- 
conscious,  and  consequently  awkward, 
(’olors  and  styles  are  a  matter  of  per¬ 
sonal  taste,  but  a  hat.  a  separate  coat 
or  a  tailored  suit,  should  always  be 
bought  with  the  idea  of  harmony  with  the 
rest  of  the  wearer’s  wardrobe.  ^Vhile 


white  organdie.  Straps  of  plain  organdie 
come  down  from  the  waist  on  either  side 
of  the  skirt,  being  cut  in  one  piece  wdth 
a  band  of  organdie,  five  inches  wide,  that 
goes  around  the  skirt.  This  band  had 
vertical  pin  tucks  half  an  inch  apart,  and 
both  tucked  band  and  vertical  straps  were 
edged  with  a  piping  of  plain  blue  ging¬ 
ham.  An  unusual  feature  of  the  organdie 
trimming  was  that  it  was  attached  to  the 
skirt  by  .snap  fasteners,  which  held  it  in 
jdace,  without  making  it  absolutely  flat, 
so  that  it  gave  a  pocket  effect  aroiind  the 
sides.  The  fact  that  this  trimming  could 
be  taken  off  for  laundering  is  a  great  con- 


shades  of  plum  and  amethyst,  warm  venience,  a.s  the  organdie  needs  slightly 
browns  and  some  grays  are  usually  be-  different  treatment  from  the  stouter  ging- 
coming  to  an  elderly  woman,  we  often  ham,  and  this  plan  is  worth  considering, 
find  that  black  is  more  “dressy  looking”  There  are  many  cases  where  white  .trirn- 
fhan  a  color,  because  it  gives  better  lines  mings  on  a  darker  material,  or  on  one  un¬ 
to  an  elderly  figure,  and  can  be  lightened  suitable  for  laundering,  could  be  used  in 
by  a  handsome  collar  or  well-selected  hat.  this  way.  The  waist  had  deep  collar  and 
In  buying  a  tailored  suit  a  girl  should  cuffs  of  the  tucked  organdie,  the  collar 
always  consider  whether  it  fits  in  with  being  tucked  to  within  inches  of  the 
the  colors  she  usually  wears,  for  if  it  does  edge,  so  that  it  flared  out  into  a  frill  at 
not,  things  she  already  has  may  be  so  in-  the  border.  This  dress  could  be  made 
harmonious  that  they  cannot  be  worn  easily,  and  is  very  inexpensive,  but  ex- 
with  the  new  su.t,  without  spoiling  the  ceedingly  pretty.  As  seen,  the  model  was 
effect.  In  Summer  one  has  more  latitude  a  young  girl’s  dress,  but  the  same  sur- 
in  color,  because  a  white  or  light-colored  plice  waist  and  skirt  trimmed  with  a  bias 
hat  may  be  worn  with  different  cotton  band  would  be  becoming  to  an  older 


materials,  and  they  are  le.ss  exi)ensive 
than  Winter  woolens,  but  at  any  season 
harmony  in  color  selection  will  be  the 
foundation  of  a  tasteful  and  economical 
wardrobe. 

Simplicity  in  Gingha.m. — In  the  first 
picture  a  simple  but  very  pretty  gingham 
dress  is  shown.  The  model  was  light 
blue  and  white  gingham  in  a  large  check. 
The  surplice  waist  is  a  very  popular  style 
in  all  sorts  of  materials  this  season,  and 
is  much  used  in  gingham,  voile  and  other 
cotton  materials,  and  also  silk  and  crepe 
de  chine.  The  straight  gathered  skirt  had 
a  five-inch  bias  baud  around  it  nearly 
half  way  up,  this  band  being  put  on  like 
a  milliner’s  fold,  stitched  on  flat  at  the 
top.  Further  trimming  consists  of  tucked 


woman,  the  organdie  skirt  trimming  being 
omitted,  and  some  pretty  style  of  pocket 
substituted.  A  line  smooth  gingham  in 
small  check  of  black  and  white  or  dark 
blue  and  white  would  be  very  attractive, 
and  would  save  washing.  The  organdie 
collar  would  be  especially  pretty.'  but  a 
plain  collar  of  pique  could  be  used  if  de¬ 
sired. 

Striped  Percale. — There  is  a  clean 
crispne.ss  about  striped  percale  that 
makes  it  most  desirable  for  a  Summer 
dress,  and  the  model  figured  at  the  right 
in  the  same  group  as  the  gingham  shows 
a  very  iittractive  use  of  this  material. 
The  fabric  is  red  and  white  striped  per¬ 
cale,  quarter-inch  stripes  about  an  inch 
(Continued  On  page  802) 


Colt  Carbide  Lis^btin^ 
and  Cool?inO  Plant 


You  have  a  neighbor  who  owns  a  Colt  Carbide 
Lighting  and  Cooking  Plant. 

And  this  neighbor  can't  be  far  av;ay  because  we  have 
sold  thirty  thousand  plants  in  eastern  territory  since 
the  year  1899. 

Last  year  we  sold  twice  as  many  as  we  ever  did  before 
during  the  same  period. 

This  means  that  the 


olt. 


aDcl  BarD5 

To  Cook 


has  built  for  itself  a  reputation  which  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  by  every  purchaser  who  would 
install  the  best  country  home  light  plant  which  the 
market  offers. 

Your  neighbor  took  this  reputation  into  considera¬ 
tion  before  he  made  his  selection  and  we  are  sure  you 
will  do  likewise  before  you  make  yours. 

At  your  pleasure,  whenever  you  are  ready,  we  can 
easily  demonstrate  that  the  Colt  Carbide  Light  and 
Cooking  Plant  gives  you  double  value  for  your  money 
—  a  two-in-one  service  —  that  it  is  built  to  last  a  life¬ 
time— that  it  will  do  the  work  for  an  indefinite  period 
without  repairs— that  it  is  strictly  automatic— that 
it  needs  no  attention  other  than  refilling  with  car¬ 
bide  and  plain  water  once  a  month  —  that  the  lights 
will  be  as  white  and  brilliant  as  any  you  ever  saw 
and  that  the  gas  stove  in  your  kitchen  will  be  quite 
as  satisfactory  as  the  gas  range  used  by  the  cities* 
millions. 

Write  us  today  for  copy  of  written  testimonials 
from  your  own  neighbors. 

J.  B-  Colt  Company 

42ncl  Street  Building  New  York  City 
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NO  getting  up  an  hour  before  the  rnen-folks  when  you  use  the 
New  Perfection  Oil  Cook  Stove.  It  saves  the  drudgery  of 
building  fires  and  the  delay  of  waiting  for  them  to  heat  up.  It’s 
ready  as  early  as  you  are. 

Keeps  your  kitchen  clean,  too.  No  ashes  to  sweep  up.  Perfect 
combustion  inside  the  Long  Blue  Chimney  turns  all  the  oil  into  heat. 
Cool,  clean  and  comfortable.  The  New  Perfection  makes  housework 
easy — over  2,500,000  users  know  why.  Ask  yourdealer  for  booklet. 

Inquire  about  the  New  Perfection  Kerosene  Water  Heater.  It 
gives  you  instantly  available  hot  water,  at  an  extremely  low  cost. 

For  best  results  use  SOCONY  Kerosene. 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  o/NEW  YORK 

(Principal  Offices) 

NEW  YORK  ALBANY  BUFFALO  BOSTON 


NEWP 

OIL  COOK 
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D  OVENS 


'When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you*ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ‘"square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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A  Belter  - 
Price  For 
'l&urMilkj 


PLEAN 

v^'whichalv 


milk 

'which  always  has 
a  readier  market  at  a 
higher  price,  cannot  be 
produced  in  dirty,  dark,  unsan¬ 
itary  stables. 


will  mak*  yonr  barns  as  white  as  snow  and  at  the 
eame  time,  withoot  extra  labor  or  time,  rid  them  of 
lice  and  mites  and  other  animal  parasites  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  ^erms  of  glanders,  contagious  abortion, 
and  other  infectious  diseases  from  getting  a  foot¬ 
hold.  Carbola  is  a  finely  powdered,  snow-white 
mineral  pigment  combined  with  a  germicide 
20  Time*  Stronger  Than  Carbolic  Acid 
end  Is  ready  to  use  as  soon  as  mixed  with  cold  water.  Will 
notbliBtnr,  flake  or  peel  off.  Haa  no  diBaKreeable  odor  to 
taint  milk,  tiee  it  in  poultry  houses,  dairies,  piggeries, 
cellars,  etc.  Endorsed  by  experiment  stations,  agricultural 
collegeaapd  tbouaandaof  poultry. dairy  and  breeding  farme# 

lOlbs.  (10  gals.),  $1.00  and  postage 

20  lbs.  (20  gals.),  $2.00  delivered. 

60  lbs.  (60  gals.),  $4.00  delivered. 

Trial  package,  that  covers  250  equare  feet,  and 
descriptive  booklet  for  25c  postpaid. 

Get  some  from  your  dealer.  If  he  has  none  send 
your  order  direct  with  his  name. 

Carbola  Chemical  Company 
7  East  42n<l  St.  Dept.  R.  New  York  City 


SAFE  SILAGE  [UTTERS 

PROTECT  YOU 

IN  PILLING 
YOUR  SILO 


The  patented  safety  yoke  protects 
the  operator.  The  patented  cushion 
drive  protects  the  machine.  U nusual 
efficiency  and  lightest  draft.  Sizes 
for  4  H.  P.  up. 

Ash  for  Catalog.  Prices  right. 

SWAYNE,  ROBINSON  &  CO. 

354  Main  Street  Richmond,  Ind. 

Vie  also  make  ^^Uonej-SIaber”  llay  Presses 


Unadilla  Silos  A 
Are  Trustworthy 

Mil 


turcs  wTiicu  maKC  iQem  iduious  lor  oimpuciiy* 
durability  and  convenience  explained  in  well 
illustrated  catalog.  Send  for  early  order  dis¬ 
counts  and  agency  offer, 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y, 


\ihiiwi: 


Best  and  Cheapest 

Heavy,  non-conducting  Uncle  Sam 
steel- bound  walls;  rigid 
dowel  construction,  anchored  Them  I 
solid  las  an  oak,  convenient 
door  system,  safe  ladder;  save  all  the 
corn  crop.  Catalog  sent  free. 

'Harder  Mfg.Co.,  Box  11  Cobleskill.N.V. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOH 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operatcc 
<on  the  market  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop;- 
contlnuous  open-doo>  front — air-tiglit  door  and  ptt* 
maneot  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  featureSi  Th# 
Iiiiernatiooai  SiloCo.f  113  Flood^Bldg.  BleadTlIUy  Pa 


BAD  SILAGE  in  a  GOOD  SILO 

Is  caused  by  the  silo  filler  macerating  the  corn 
instead  of  CUTTING  it,  thereby  creating  air 
pockets  and  preventing  proper  settling.  To  be 
assured  of  GOOD  SILAGE  fill  your  silo  with  a 
DriQQENSILAGE  CUTTER 
tSXJDO  and  SILO  FILLER 
Furnished  for  individual  or  com¬ 
pany  requirements. 

No.  30—4  to  6  H.P.  Gasoline 
No.  40-6  to  8  H.P. 

No.  50-8  to  10  H.P.  “ 

No.  60-12  to  15  H.P.  “ 
Conservative  capacity  1  ton  per 
hour  per  horsepower  at  LOW 
SPEED.  No  Silo  too  high  for  the 
ROSS  asMr.E.  E.  Heckman,  Sal- 
ona.  Pa.  says;-  “Will  your  Cylin¬ 
der  type  machine  fill  a  108  ft.  Silo 
as  easily  as  your  No.  60?  Your 
No.  60  has  the  windiest  blower  I 
ever  saw.” 

Exclusive  features  that  prove 
the  superiority  of  the  ROSS  fully 
explained  in  Catalog.  The  USERS  of 
ROSS  Silo  Fillers  for  the  past  67  years 
are  our  references.  Our  Catalog  is  of 
great  assistance  In  selecting  a  Silo 
Filler  and  Ensilage  Cutter.  Investiga  te 
the  ROSS  before  you  buyelsewhere  and 
avoid  regrets  thereafter.  FULLY 
guaranteed.  Manufactured  by 
THE  E,  W.  ROSS  COMPANY 
Box  113  Springfield,  Ohio 
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Write  today  for  this  book.  It  explaitin  the 
power  and  8i>eed  of  the  thin,  straight 
^  ^  ^  knives  with  the  ^^anious  I  N  W  A  It  D 

BIIKAB,  cutting  teward  the  axis  where 
cut  is  easiest.  Cuts  faster  on  [less  power. 
Tills  book  explains  other  features  of  the 

CLIMsAX  Ensilage  Cutter 

Closed  elbow  pipe  with  a  distributor  saves  one  man  in  tlie  silo 
and  puts  the  silage  where  you  want  it.  The  CLIMAX  w'lll  save 
yon  money.  Ask  a  user.  Write  us  today, 

WARSAW-WILKINSON  CO. 

104  Highland,  Warsaw,  New  York 

Stocks  oarrl.d  In  all  (Ilf-  . ,  -  ,  ^  Some  territory 

ferent  centers  for  quick  .  Still  Open  for 

shipment.  Write  us  for Uve  Dealers, 
iianie  of  near-  -.r*3M^a-*iiiiMkf^ 

•st  dealer 


How  Full 
isYour  Silo? 


A  silo  usually  settles 
about  one-fourth 
after  filling.  Our 
plan  will  save  you 
$75  to  $150  yearly— 
the  bigger  your  silo  the  greater  the  saving. 
Get  a  Papec  Ensilage  Cutter;  fill  and  re¬ 
fill  your  own  silo.  Your  engine — 3  H.  P. 
and  up— will  run  it  and  fill  any  silo. 

The  1917  Papec  Catalog  fully  explains 
how  you  can  make  your  silo  earn 
more.  You  should  have 
this  book.  It's  free. 

Write  today. 


FAPEC  MACHINE  CO. 

10  Main  St.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 
$5  Distributinc  Stations 


ffj  MORE  ROOM^ 

It. 

Globe  Silo 

An  improvement  over  all 
other  stave  silos.  Exten¬ 
sion  roof  and  other  exclusive 
features.  Double  spline  with 
tightest  sealed  joints.  No  waste 
of  strength  loosening  pinched 
doors.  Endorsed  by  all  State 
Granges  in  the  East. 


Save  Money  NOW  — send  for  information 
about  Globe  Silo  proposition  and  big  cash  and 
early  shipment  discounts.  Drop  postal  at  once  to 

GLOBE  SILO  CO.,  2-1 2  Willow  St.,  Sidney,  N.Y. 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


clock 


New  double  feed  model 
Send  for  Catalog 


season  after 

The  Blizzard  is  sijnple,  compact,  and 
does  maximum  work  with  minimum 
power.  Knives  and  fans  both  mounted  on 
heavy-rib-reinforced  fly  wheel.  Every  ounce 
of  power  counts.  Your  regular  farm  engine 
big  enough.  World’s  highest  silos  have  been 
tilled  with  Blizzards.  Cuts  silage  evenly,  no 
matter  how  fast  it’s  run.  Repair  expense 
small.  Practically  no  wear-out  to  it. 

THE  JOS.  DICK  MFC.  CO. 


The  Blizzard  will  fill 
your  silo,  no  matter 

how  high,  with  the  engine  you 
It  cuts  evenly.  Runs  steady  as  a 
season.  IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 

Write  las  how  high  your  silo  is,  what 
power  you  have,  how  many  acres  you 
cut,  and  we’ll  be  glad  to  advise  fully  which  of 
the  6  Blizzard  sizes  is  best  for  you.  Write 
for  catalog,  describing  the  new  double  feed 
Blizzard.  Biggest  ensilage  cutter  improv^ 
ment  in  years.  “What  Users  Say”  and 
“Making  Silage  Pay  Better”  are  also  most 
valuable  and  offered  you  free  of  charge. 


Box  2«6 


Canton,  Ohio 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Work  of  a  Minnesota  Guernsey 

The  picture  shows  Starlight’s  Contrast 
.S.34,39,  A.  R.  2521,  who  has  just  completed 
a  record  of  1770.19  pounds  of  milk  and 
811.11  pounds  bntterfat  in  a  year,  mak¬ 
ing  her  the  champion  Minnesota  Guern¬ 
sey  cow.  She  was  bred  by  her  present 
owner,  .lean  Du  Luth  Farm  Co.,  born 
.Tanuary  25,  1910,  aud  calved  for  this  test 
March  17,  1910.  Her  tabulated  record 


icating  a  contagious  disease.  They  must 
launch  a  campaign  of  education  proving 
beyond  doubt  that  a  farmer  cannot  afford 
to  keep  such  animals  on  his  premises, 
rather  than  pass  legislation  demanding 
the  slaughter  of  animals  that  would  live 
long  and  die  of  other  causes.  Publicity 
would  help  the  disease  problem,  and  what 
could  be  a  better  advertisement  for  any 
farmer  than  to  be  able  honestly  and  con¬ 
scientiously  to  identify  the  facts  and  con¬ 
ditions  that  make  it  possible  for  him  to 
place  upon  the  market  animals  that  are 


Guernsey  Cow  Starlight’s  Contrast  33439 


by- months,  as  supervised  by  the  Miune- 
.sota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 


was : 


Milk  11)S. 
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1.0.33.3 
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1917  .... 
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44.71 
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20,  1917.  . 

042.9 

5.00 

32.15 

Tot; 

1  . 

17,701.0 

4.58  A\ 

.  811.11 

Butter  With  Poor  Flavor 

Our  milk  and  cream  s(>em  to  be  all 
right,  but  the  butter  I  am  making  is  not 
first  class.  The  cows  are  in  a  woodland 
pasture  and  are  having  a  combiuatioii 
feed,  and  I  wonder  if  the  salt  acts  on  it 
in  some  way  as  I  have  tasted  it  without 
salt  and  thought  it  was  rather  better. 
There  has  been  no  difference  in  the  churn¬ 
ing  or  the  handling  in  any  way  that  I 
can  account  for.  .  ir.  T.  w. 

CJeorgia. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  what  the  trouble 
with  your  butter  is  without  having  an 
opportunity  to  sample  it.  Since  your 
methods  are  the  same  as  you  have  been 
using  right  along  I  should  judge  that  it 
might  be  due  to  some  weed  that  the  cows 
get  hold  of  in  the  pasture.  This  flavor 
would  be  more  concentrated  or  stronger 
ill  the  butter  than  in  the  cream.  I  see 
no  reason  why  the  salt  should  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it.  In  this  climate  the 
cows  are  just  getting  out  on  grass,  and 
we  are  getting  all  sorts  of  foreign  flavors 
in  butter.  n.  f.  j. 


Facing  a  Milk  Crisis 

A  Serious  Situation 


Part  III. 

Production  axd  Keproductiox. — 
During  the  past  few  years  there  has  been 
a  tendency  to  divorce  production  from  re¬ 
production.  Certain  breeders  have  been 
contented  with  high  records,  yet  they  have 
not  reproduced  calves  from  the  same 
agencies  of  production.  The  two  func¬ 
tions  should  be  maintained  aud  developed 
hand  in  hand  if  it  is  hoped  to  do  construc¬ 
tive  aud  consistent  work  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  industry.  During  these 
troublesome  days  when  tuberculosis  aud 
Bang’s  disease  are  recognized  as  limiting 
factors  ill  animal  breeiliug  aud  produc¬ 
tion  it  is'  absolutely  essential  that  steps 
be  taken  such  as  will  make  it  possible  to 
develop  herds  that  are  lesistaut  to  such 
diseases.  The  State  or  nation  will  never 
get  anywhere  by  attempting  to  purchase 
diseased  animals  for  the  purpose  of  erad- 


knowu  to  be  free  from  disease,  that  are 
known  to  have  produced  healthy  calves 
within  the  year,  and  that  are  backed  up 
by  records  of  production  authenticated  by 
responsible  agencies? 

Commox-Sexse  Business. — Organiza¬ 
tion  and  the  application  of  common  .sense 
business  tactics  are  responsible  for  our 
most  successful  business  entej-prises  at 
the  present  moment.  The  dairy  industry 
of  this  country  is  bigger  than  the  Stan¬ 
dard  Oil  Company,  than  our  Public  Ser¬ 
vice  Corixiration.  It  is  bigger  than  any 
single  railroad  or  organization  of  rail¬ 
roads,  yet  its  disorganization  is  largely 
responsible  for  its  present  predicament. 
While  it  is  true  that  milk  is  a  iierishable 
jiroduct  and  gasolene  is  not.  nevertheless, 
there  is  no  legitimate  reason  why  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  this  marketable  product  should 
not  have  at  least  a  silent  vote  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  price  of  their  commodity. 

Qi'ai.ity  Needed. — If  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  send  dairy  animals  to  the  shambles 
surely  the  low  producers  should  be  sold 
or  sacrificed,  and  not  the  purebred  or 
grade  cow  that  is  almost  making  ends 
meet.  If  a  calf  is  worth  growing  at  all 
it  is  worth  growing  well,  hence,  the  heifer 
calves  should  not  be  relegated  to  the  back 
field  to  subsist  on  grass  or  forage  alone 
even  though  grains  are  almost  prohibi¬ 
tive  in  price.  It  is  the  greatest  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  the  dairyman’s  history  to  cull 
his  herd,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  beef 
and  the  readiness  of  the  butcher  to  buy 
his  discards.  The  dairyman,  however, 
who  has  a  high  average  producing  hen! 
would  be  short-sight('d,  iufleed.  if  he  sold 
his  best  cows  at  beef  prices. 

IICOXOMY  IX  F’eeds. — Gluten,  brewery 
grains,  cottonseed  meal  and  oil  meal  :ire 
clearly  the  most  economical  feeds  to  pur¬ 
chase  at  this  time,  and  it  is  my  judgment 
that  it  would  be  appropriate  to  assemble 
a  liberal  supply  of  these  feeding  stufl's  as 
long  as  the  present  prices  prevail.  It  is 
a  time  requiring  counsel  and  judgment. 
The  last  thing  that  should  be  done  is  to 
dispose  of  useful  breeding  animals  whose 
production  clearly  entitles  them  to  a 
place  in  the  hei'd,  even  though  actual 
profits  from  the  industry  may  be  lacking. 
The  slogan,  “Enlist  your  cows  in  the 
cause  of  your  country”  is  (piite  aiipro- 
priate.  Yet  it  is  but  fair  to  demand  that 
the  man  who  c:ires  for  cows  in  an  effort 
to  prciduce  milk  to  feed  humanity  should 
be  paid  quite  as  much  for  his  time  ami 
energy  as  the  one  who  makes  bullets  to 
kUl  meu,  f.  c.  mixkler. 


Cheese-making  Questions 

How  long  does  it  take  for  cheeee  to 
ripen?  How  can  I  color  the  cheese?  Is 
there  a  ripener  to  hasten  the  ripening 
process?  IIow  is  sage  added  to  make 
sage  cheese?  j.  i,.  w. 

Clermont,  N.  Y. 

It  takes  Cheddar  cheese  four  to  six 
months  to  ripeu  iii  good  shape.  Cheese 
color  is  added  to  the  milk  before  it 
curdles.  Sage  may  be  added  to  cheese  in 
the  extract  form,  it  being  added  to  the 
milk  before  it  curdles,  or  the  ground 
leaves  may  be  mixed  with  the  curd  before 
it  is  put  into  the  hoop.  n.  L,  J. 
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r MERIDifl^LE 

JERSEYS 


offer  several 
'  ’  excellentyoung 
bulls  out  of  Register 
of  Merit  dams,  sired 
by  bulls  of  national 
prominence. 

AYER  &  McKinney 

300  Chestnnt  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


JERSEYS 


Fosteriield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 

FOR  SALE 

COWS,  HEIFEKS  and  CALVES.  Address 
Charles  G.  Foster, P.O.Box  173,  Morristown.  Morris  Co..N.J. 


JERSEYS  For  Sale 

Entire  herd  of  repistered  Jerseys  numbering  forty 
head,  including  Register  of  Merit  cows  and  others 
now  on  test.  All  sound  animals  without  blemish. 
Will  sell  one  cow  or  a  carload.  If  interested  come  and  see  them, 

F.  J.  J  O  N  E  S  .  SAUQUOIT,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

sired  by  Toiono  Pogis  of  Hood  Farm  and  out  of 
high-producing  cows.  Prices  reasonable.  Quality  con¬ 
sidered.  William  Berry,  Valley  View  Farm,  Be  Lancey,  N.Y. 


Jersey  Bull  For  Sale-Brookwood  Fancy  Fox 

116132.  One  of  the  best  bred  bulls.  Has  a  long 
line  of  Record  of  Merit  ancestry.  5  years 
old.  Worth  $.500.  Make  reasonable  offer. 

ERWIN  B,  AVERY,  Box  lS4,£ldre(l,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calf 

solid  fawn,  black  points  OF  THE  BEST  MILK  AND  BUHER 
STRAIN.  Very  handsome.  PRICE  REASONABLE. 

E.  CLARKSON  .  TivoU,  New  York 


;;  HOLSTEINS  u  | 

HOLSTEIN  BUU  CALF 


royally  bred,  reasonably  priced;  combining  through  his 
sire  the  blood  of  Komdyko  Pontiao  Artis:  five  daugh¬ 
ters  above  30  lbs.  7  days.  Sir  Vcemaii  Hengerveld. 
thirteen  daughters  above  30  lbs.,  and  King  Segis,  eight 
daughters  above  30  lbs.  His  dam  Is  a  granddaughter 
of  and  carries  OTioCj,  blood  of  the  Kino  of  the  Pon- 
llact,  18  daughters  above  30  lbs.,  2  above  40  lbs.,  and 
ter  dam  at  two  years  two  months  of  age  when  154 
days  after  freshening,  made  a  creditable  A.  R.  O. 
record.  Her  grindam  is  a  25-lb.  cow  whose  dam  has 
6  A.  R.  0.  daughters.  This  calf  has  typical  markings, 
about  evenly  divided  in  color.  A  largo  calf  for  his 
age.  of  good  dairy  confirmation.  Priced  $50.  crated. 
All  papers.  For  bulls  and  their  pedigrees :  free:  write. 
F.  C.  BIGGS,  TRUMANSBURG,  N.  Y. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

1 00  Extra  high  grade  cows.  Fresh  and  due  to  calve 
toon.  Cows  that  are  bred  for  milk.  They  fill 
the  pail.  Come  and  see  them  milked. 

1 2  Reg.  b\ills,  all  ages.  A  few  Reg.  cows  and  extra 
high  heifer  calves,  10  days  old. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER 

Dept.  Y  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Phone  14-F.5  Phone  43-F-2  McGraw 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins 

$15  to  $20 

%  Holstein  heifer  calves.  S15 
ito  820  each,  express  paid  in 
Uots  of  6.  40  high  grade  Hol- 
Istein  heifers,  being  bred  to  31- 
lb.  bull,  $00  each.  1  carload  of 
registered  cows,  duo  in  Sept. 
1  carload  of  registered  heifers. 
Registered  bulls,  and  high 
grade  cows. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N.Y. 


Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 

non  extra  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked  cows. 
ZUU  A  number  are  recently  fresh  and  others  due  to 
freshen  soon.  They  are  heavy  producers  and  tvill 
please  you. 

•Iftfl  larcre,  well  bred  two  and  three  year  old  heifers 
1  UU  bred  to  ^ood  I'egistercd  H.  F.  bulls.  All  stock  sold 
with  a  full  guarantee.  Special  price  on  car  load  lots. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  8  SON  Springdale  Farms,  Cortland.  N.Y. 

Phone  116  or  1476  M 


A  Grandson  of  the  Famous  850,000  BULL 

King'  Seg'is  Pontiac  Alcartra 

No,  Slf  born  May  11,  1917,  is  a  splendid  individual 
about  evenly  marked,  out  of  a  13-lb.  2-yeai^ol<l 
daughter  of  Johanna  King  Segis,  the  famous  40;io. 
grandson  of  King  Segis.  This  hull  traces  to  King 
Segis  on  both  sides.  10  of  his  neare^  tested  dams 
average  29  lbs.  butter  in  7 days.  PRICE  $60.00. 

6.  G.  BURLINGAME,  Cazenovja,  N.  Y.  .  „  w 

D.  N.  HARTT,  Cazenovia,  N.  V. 


“Moheganites” 

PUREBRED  HOLSTEIN  FRIESIANS 

We  offer  a  few  well  bred  bull  calves  and  heifer 
calves.  Mohegan  Farm,  Box  Y,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 


EXTRA  CHOICE  BULL 

PELHAM  KING  PONTIAC  203225,born  Jan.  1, 1917.  Mostly 
white,  beautifully  marked.  Sire  a  32-lb,  grandson 
of  King  of  the  Pontiacs.  Dam,  at  4  yrs.,  20.10  lbs. 
Wonderful  individuality,  splendid  breeding,  extra 
well  developed.  F.  H.  WOOD,  Cortland,  N.  Y 


Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  Write  for 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenango.N.Y, 


Holstein  Bull  Bargains  tterS 

bs.  milk.  S.  H.  Heist,  Center  Square,  Penna 

High  Grade  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

each.  Ship  anywhere.  F.  H.  Wood,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


FAD  0  A I  r  Two  Pure-bred  Guernsey  BULLS, 
rllK  ^Al.r.  one-year-old.  Exceptional  individuals. 
A  VU  UXlLLi  Closely  related  to  NE  PLUS  ULTRA 
and  MIRANDA  of  Mapleton  19606.  Address— 

F.  DEAN  STONE,  Dean  Farm,  Vernon,  N.Y. 


Notes  from  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets 

204  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City 


June  7,  1917. 

Eggs. — Fancy  State  and  nearby  hen¬ 
nery  whites,  39c;  State  and  nearby  gath¬ 
ered  whites,  37c  to  38i/4c;  fancy  State 
and  nearby  hennery  browns,  38e  to  .3Si/^c ; 
State  and  nearby  hennery  browui  and 
mixed  gathered,  ,37c  to  38e ;  duck  eggs, 
40e  to  42c.  Be  very  careful  to  ship  only 
fresh  eggs.  From  now  on  it  is  advisable 
to  candle  your  eggs  before  shipping. 

Butter. — Firm.  Fancy  Western  cream¬ 
ery  buttei’,  42c;  extras,  41t/4c  to  42c; 
firsts,  40t/^c  to  41c;  dairy  butter  lowei*. 
Best  Eastern  dairy,  in  tubs,  38c  to  40c ; 
in  prints,  38c  to  40c,  in  mixed  packages, 
36c  to  38e. 

Cheese. — Best  large  and  small  white 
and  colored  sold  generally  at  24c.  Hold 
cheese,  New  York  State  large  white  and 
colored.  24%e  to  24%c.  New  cheese. 
State  large  white  and  colored,  24c  to 
24^c;  skims,  18c  to  20c. 

Livfe  Poultry. — Fowls.  23e  to  2oc ; 
old  roosters,  16e  to  17c;  live  rabbits 
wanted,  23c  to  2.5e  per  pound.  Leghorn 
broilers,  one  pound  and  under,  .32e  to  33c ; 
lli  pound  and  up,  33c  to  36c ;  colored 
broilers,  38e  to  40c;  ducks,  18e. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Fowls,  24e  to 
25c:  old  roosters,  18c;  Long  Island 
Spring  ducklings,  22c;  squabs,  $1.50  to 
$4  dozen. 

Live  Calves. — Fancy,  15i4e  to  15%e; 
good  to  prime,  14i^c  to  14%e;  common, 
1314c  to  1.3%e;  buttermilks,  10c  to 
1014c ;  yearlings,  8%c  to  9c. 

Dressed  Calves  and  LAitBS. — Mar¬ 
ket  firm.  Fancy  white  meated  calves, 
2214e  to  23e;  good  to  prime,  19i4c  to 
21e;  common,  lie  to  18c;  dressed  hot¬ 
house  lambs  steady,  $7.50  to  $10  each. 

Live  Lambs  and  Dressed  Pork. — 
Live  clip  lambs  higher,  $16  to  $16.50  per 
ewt. ;  live  Spring  lambs,  $18  to^  $20  per 
ewt. ;  country  dressed  pork  in  light  sup¬ 
ply  and  firm,  16e  to  21c. 

Apples. — Fancy  apples  wanted.  Mar¬ 
ket  firm.  Fancy  Baldwins,  $6.50;  Bald¬ 
wins,  $4  to  $5 :  Ben  Davis,  $3  to  $4 ; 
Spys,  $4  to  $7 ;  Kings,  $3  to  $5. 

Stkawberries. — Delaware  and  Mary¬ 
land,  quart,  7c  to  12c.  North  Carolina 
Continentals,  10c  to  12c;  Kentucky,  _6c 
to  7c.  New  Jerseys  sold  6c  to  8c ;  quality 
poor ;  fancy  Jersey,  10c  to  12c. 

A'egetables. — State  and  Maine  pota¬ 
toes,  $9.50  to  $10  per  165-lb.  bag ;  South¬ 
ern,  $9.75  to  $10.25  per  barrel.  Onions 
— Lower  Texas,  crate,  $1.50  to  $1.65; 
Bermuda,  per  crate,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  Cali¬ 
fornia  yellow.  100-lb.  bag,  $3  to  $3.50. 
Asparnfius — $1.50  to  $3.50  per  dozen,  as 
to  qnaiity.  RliuharT) — Selling  slow,  75c 
to  $1  per  hundred  bunches. 

Beans. — IMarket  firm  and  unchanged. 
Marrow,  100  lbs.,  $16  to  $17 ;  pea,  $15 
to  $16;  red  kidney,  $14;  white  kidney, 
$15  to  $15.75. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup  and  Maple 
Sugar. — No.  1  Clover  comb  honey, 
pound,  14e  to  15c;  lower  grades,  13e  to 
l-ic.  Maple  syrup,  $1.10  to  $1.25  gallon; 
maple  sngai%  14c  to  15c  per  pound.  If 
maple  sugar  or  syrup  is_  scorched  or 
burned  in  the  making,  it  will  sell  lower. 

Hides. — Do  not  ship  your  hides  to 
this  department.  We  have  discontinued 
the  sale  of  them  and  advise  selling  them 
to  your  local  buyer. 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


Epgs,  white,  local  market,  S4c;  New  York 
wholesale  market  price,  37e;  potatoes.  $3  to  .$4 
bu.:  luitter.  dairv,  40c;  milch  cows,  $00  to  $100; 
poultry,  fowls,  22c  to  24e;  broilers,  3.oc  to  38c. 
Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y,  J.  H.  K. 


In  regard  to  dairying  conditions  In  this  sec¬ 
tion.  the  farmers  are  housing  as  many  cattle 
as  tliey  can.  The  dairies  through  the  Stock- 
bridge  Valley  are  Winter  dairies;  they  feed 
heavily  through  the  Winter  and  many  through 
the  Summer.  The  supidy  of  milk  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  about  the  same  as  last  year.  The 
present  weather  conditions  would  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  pastures  will  be  as  good  if  not 
better  than  last  year.  The  dairymen  up  the 
valley  sell  their  milk  to  the  New  York  market, 
and  a  number  of  the  milk  stations  have  arranged 
for  the  making  of  cheese  from  any  surplus  milk 
which  may  accumulate.  These  are  the  existing 
conditions,  beginning  at  Stockbrldge  and  con¬ 
tinuing  south  to  the  county  line.  Here  at  Oneida 
the  farmers  have  a  co-operative  cheese  factory 
under  the  supervision  of  Chas.  Bartel,  who  acts 
as  cheese  maker  and  manager.  He  has  handled 
It  since  it  started  a  year  ago  this  monOi,  and 
the  patrons  all  seem  to  be  pleased  with  the 
returns  which  seems  to  speak  well  for  the  way 
the  factory  is  handled.  G.  F.  W. 

Oneida,  N.  Y. 


Farmers  are  putting  in  more  grain  than 
usual;  they  are  plowing  up  meadows  to  put  in 
potatoes,  corn,  beans  and  cabbage;  one-third 
more  than  usual;  I  think  if  we  have  a  good 
season  there  will  be  abund'ance  of  food  this 
year.  I-  am  putting  in  more  grain,  cabbage, 
beans  and  potatoes  than  last  year.  Most  farm¬ 
ers  have  plenty  of  seed  grain  and  are  putting 
in  more;  wiieat  is  looking  well  here;  farm  help 
is  scarce  here.  Farmers  are  doing  their  own 
work  here  alone;  some  of  them  are  working 
100  acres  or  more  and  need  help.  They  are 
not  loaning  much  money  now;  do  not  need  to. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.  G.  D. 


Corn,  .$2;  oats,  95c;  rye.  $1.70;  potatoes, 
$3.80;  beans,  $12.50;  calves,  per  head,  $12; 
pigs,  small,  $5  and  $0;  heavy  hogs,  per  ewt., 
$15;  cows  from  $50  to  $80;  butter  per  lb.,  45; 
©Kgs,  law  doz.,  35c;  rye  straw,  ton,  $10;  hay, 
$8  to  $12.  B.  S. 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y, 


GUERNSEYS 


] 


_  Every  Dairy  Caw  is  Needed 

I  Don't  sell  yoorgrtde  And  common  dairy  cowc. 

Breed  them  to  a  pure-bred  GUERNSEY  BULL*  Hit 
daughters  will  produce  from  26  to  100  per  cent  more  than 
theirdame.  Write  for  our  free  booklet  '*6ratlt  Guernseys.** 
Anierfcan  Gaernicy  Cattle  Claby  Box  Ry  PeterborOy  Zf«B* 


Registered  Guernsey  Cattle 

One  three-year-old  heifer  just  completed  Advanced 
Register  test.  Bull  calves  sired  by  our  May  Rose  bull, 
Golden  Secret  of  Thornliebank  and  out  of  dams  with 
A.  R.  records  of  from  460  to  676  pounds  of  butter  fat 
—at  ages  from  two  to  six  years,  these  records  made 
under  regular  barn  conditions.  Prices  reasonable, 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

THORNLIEBANK  FARM,  Sullivan  Co.,  N^Y. 


ForSale-2  BULLY  BULLS 

from  "  Yoeman,  King  of  the  May,”  and  ‘‘Mixter  De- 
nionstrator”.breeding,ontof  A.  It.Dams.  Qnios.  old. 
Price.  $150  each.  Richard  0.  De  Forest,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

^““2  GUERNSEY  BULLS 


SALE 


Both  out  of  A.  R.  Cows.  One  11  months.  One  a  Grandson  of 
Governor  of  the  Chene  and  out  of  a  10,000  lb.  cow.  Nicely 
marked;  clear  nose  and  fine  straight  backs.  Send  for 
prices.  ARDMORE  FARM,  Glen  Spey,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.Y, 

GUERNSEYBULLSiSKi- 


Prices  Reasonable. 


3  months  to  2  years. 

SUNNY  BROOK  FARM,  Smithtown.N.Y. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS  Send  for  sale  list. 
Edwin  B.  Maude  -  Coatesville,  Pa. 


Only  S2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!p  ''  ‘ 

Buyathw  Now  Buttor*  i 
la  fly  Jr.  No.2.  Lightrunnin^ 

M-  mm  cleaning,  close  skim- 

“  ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 
a  liratima.  Skims  96  quarta 

1»er  hour.  Made  also  in  five  ^ 
arger  sizes  up  toNo.S  shown  bora. 

30  Days*  Free  Trial 

I  ^*^r**F**  **^^_**_'*f  and  more  by  wbat 
I  it  4ave0  in  cream.  Foital  brin^a  Free  ca^ 
aloffs  folder  and  ''direct- from-factory"  offer* 

I  Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money. 

ALB AUGH -DOVER  CO. 

2171  Marahall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


SWINE 


C|CrD|rC|J|DErC  very  nice  yonng  regit* 

tered  gilts  and  bears 
for  sale,  sired  by  a  son  of  LORD  PREMIER’S  SUCCESSOR. 
Prices  reasonable.  FISHKILL  FARMS,  Henry 
Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Hopewell  Junction,  New  York 

Springbank  Berkshires 

Bred  Sows  and  Gilts  for  March  and  April  farrow. 
Open  Gilts,  June  farrowed.  6  Service  Boars. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Ct. 

TARBELL  FARMS  BERKSHIRES 

Berkshire  pigs  of  both  sexes.  Good  Breeding.  Ex¬ 
cellent  individuals.  Prices  low  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Tarbell  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 

ICS  CTDI^QILJIDEQ  Sold  on 
■  »  CtrflVOnirfCiO  Approval 

Breeding  and  quality  unexcelled.  Prices  right. 
Write  us  your  wants.  H.  GRIMSHAW,  North  East,  Pa. 

EOWIN  B.  MAULE 
Coatesville,  Pa. 


Berkshires-Spring  Litters 


SHEEP 


For  Sale-20  Reg.  Hampshire  Ewes  Saliibury  Mills, N.Y. 

TNIQ  R  A  IV/IQ  CHOICE  LOT.  STRONG 
1  UiNlO  KAIVIO  CROSS  BREEDERS 

The  leading  breed  for  hot  house  lambs.  Write  for 
literatureand  prices  to  J.  N.  McPherson,  Scottsville.N.Y. 

I  AM  SELLING  MY  CROP  OF  PURE  BRED 

Shropshire  Buck  Lambs  at  $35  Each 

♦10  with  order  and  $25  in  September,  time  of  ship¬ 
ment.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  We  have  a  Regis¬ 
tered  Holstein  cow,  four  years  old,  for  sale  at  #200; 
very  well  bred.  Willie  A.  White,  Geneva,  N,Y. 


[ 


SWINE 


] 


jCHESHIRESI 

I  THE  NEW  YORK  FARMER’S  HOG  | 

■  UriD  <!  A I F  gilts,  bred  and  unbred  I 

■  rUK  DALE.  SPRING  PIGS,  BOTH  SEXES  I 

I  Address  | 

■  Dept.  Animal  Husbandry  | 

I  Cornell  University  ITHACA,  N.  Y.  ■ 

^ - - - - - ■ 

325  PIGS  SHIPPED  C.  0.  D. 

125  CHESTER  WHITES  AND  MEDIUM  YORKSHIRE  CROSS.  6 
weeks  old,  $8.50,  100  BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESTER  WHITES 
CROSS,  6  weeks  old.  $8.50.  100  0.  I.  C.  AND  LARGE  YORK¬ 
SHIRE  CROSS,  S9.00.  These  Pigs  are  from  Large, 
Growthy  stock.  D.  REEVES.  Lexington,  Maas. 

30  Reg.  CHESTER  WHITE  SPRING  PIGS 

All  ages.  Can  furnish  pair  or  trios.  Not  akin. 
A.  A.  SCHOFELL  -  Heuvelton,  N.  Y. 

PRIZE  0. 1.  C.’s  BRED  AT  BRIARTON 

Ten-weeks-old  pigs,  either  sex,  sired  by  Colonel 
:.,ee,  prize  bo;u-.  Prolific,  healthy  stock,  raised  liy 
ip-to-date  methods.  Prices  very  reasonable.  Ab- 
lolute  satisf.action  guaranteed. 

SELSON  N.  ALEXANBEK,  Harriman,  N.Y. 


Registered  Berkshires 

FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVIEW  STOCK  FAKM,  R. 
E.  B.  No.  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Registered  Duroc  Jerseys 

gilts  and  pigs.  Farmers’  Prices.  Express  Paid. 
BELKOSE  EAKflIS  .  Poolville,  N.  Y. 

Ped.  Mule  Foot  Pigs 

POLAND  CHINA  PIGS  8.*0.  ^E^KsTbE*Gn!fFK  *o‘. 


[ 


HORSES 


Shetland  Poniesie"«;K^^^ 

herd  in  bigg:eEit  Shetland  Producing  County  In  U.  S.  ^r>0  to  $150 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

200  Head  to  select  from.  Twenty-six 
rears  experience.  Wi-ite  Dept.  L,  for  cata- 
Ogue.  THE  SHAOYSIDE  FARMS,  North  Binlon,  0. 


I 


For  Sale-Perchcron  Brood 

pure;  weight,  fifteen  hundred;  in  working  condi¬ 
tion;  well  broken  to  all  work:  absolutely  sound; 

without  a  fault.  WAWONAISSA  FARMS,  Boonton,  N.  J. 

For  Saie-Pure-Bred,  Black  Percheron  STALLION , 

age,  6  years;  sound  and  a  good  breeder.  Price,  right. ' 
O.  V.  REAMS,  Box  2G4,  Eau  Claire,  Mich. 

SALE  AThree-Year-Old  Stallion 

of  the  best  old-fashioned  Vermont-ilorgan  stock. 
Sired  by  Daniel  Webster.  Also  two-year-old  filly  out 
of  the  same  mare  sired  by  General  Gates.  What  am 
lofferedforthem?  J.H.rTYLES,1B4FraniilinSl.,LonglslandCity,N.y 

DONKEYS  FOR  SALE-„^?r,«fo7h5.;'u',r,SJ; 

harness;  two  well  broken  for  saddle  and  harness; 
two  young.  E.  A.  Wilson,  Englishtowu,  N.  J. 


Chester  Whites  PimEBREDS 

1  Fine  service  boar  and  2  weanling  t)oars. 

Mohegan  Farm,  Box  Y,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


of  SIZE 
and  QUALITY 


BERKSHIRES 

The  boar.  Majestic  Mammoth  229500,  weight 
407  lbs.  at  7  months  of  age,  was  bred  and 
grown  by  us.  When  you  want  the  best  and 
want  them  big,  write  to  • 

If  /v  An'TPD  WHITGUERN  FARM 
C.  H.  CAKILK,  WEST  CHESTER,  Pa. 


BROOKLANDS  BERKSHIRES 

Special  offering  of  boar  pigs  sired  by  Successor’s 
Duke  10th  191530  and  he  is  the  GREATEST 
breeding  son  of  Lord  Premier’s  Successor,  the 
greatest  Berkshire  sire  of  all  time.  Some  of 
these  pigs  trace  two  and  three  times  to  Lord 
Premier’s  Successor. 

BROOKLANDS  FARMS 

Berkshire  Dept.,  WALPOLE,  N«  H* 


Large  Berkshires  atHighwood: 

Letter  from  J.  B.  Snyder,  Harrisburg.  Pa.:  ”i7«- 
ceived  the  boar  and  am  very  well  pleased  with  him." 
We  have  a  few  prospectiv*  herd  headers  in  young 
boars.  It  would  be  hard  to  beat  them  at  any  price. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  B«x  15,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


A _ Offers  for  sale.  Pauline  of 

Orchard  Viewr  arm  King  Ferry.  I8I722.  an  extra 

fine  sow,  safe  in  pig  to  Royal  Premier  of  Brook- 
side,  ]0872«,  a  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  68600. 

JOHN  I.  BOWER,  King  Ferry,  New  York 


Darl/ohirao  large,  typey  fellows,  MASTERPIECE-IONG- 
DeiKollireo  fellow  blood  lines.  Also  Reg.  Holstein- 
Friesian  bull  calves,  KING  SEGIS  and  DE  KOL  2d,  BUTTER 
BOYSdbieediug.  Jno.C.Bream, Gettysburg, Fa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OUflCC  Kids  from  high  class 

C9f1IOO  VIUH  10  Toggenburgand  Saaiien 
parents.  Some  good  Bucks.  No  l)red  or  milking 
does  to  sell.  SUAKFLES,  Centre  Square,  Fa. 


<c 


HAMPSHIRES 


WEANLING  PIGS,  free  circular,  also 
GUERNSEY  BULLS  H  full  6  months  old. 
LOCUST  LAWN  FARM,  Bird-In-Hand,  Box  R,  Pa. 


Eureka  Stock  Farm 

We  now  offer  9  Registered  Jersey  Heifers,  2  to 
18  mos.  ol<l;  3  Bulls,  2  mos.  and  2  yrs.  old;  3 
Cows,  4  and  8  yrs.  old;  all  of  St.  Lambert,  Plying 
Fox  and  Noble  of  Oaklands  breeding.  Also  60 
Chester  White  Figs,  10  wks.  to  7  mos.  old,  eligi¬ 
ble  to  registry.  Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 
Edward  Walter,  Dept.  R,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

D  A  J  Tau  D.ihm  Wasteii.  Deal  in  wild  animals  and  pets. 
nBarOXrUpS  GAKLANUZOOL.  COHI’A.NY,  Oldtonn,  Malua 


DOGS 


A  iroilo  la®— April  pnppies  by  Ch.  KenmareCon  juror. 
AliBualcS  Males,  #30;  females.  #10.  Also  grown 
stock.  C.  A.  STEVENS,  Cummingtou,  Mass. 

Pedigreed  Airedale  Pupa 

farm  raised.  Prices  reasonable.  FRANK  MEAD,  Amenit.  H.  T. 


ForSale-ScotchGolliePups  HARRY 


AND  WHITE  BABBITS. 

ROUSE,  New  Albany,  Pa 


Collie  Pups 


NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


IF  you  want  books  on  farming  of 
any  kind  write  us  and  we 
will  quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


uz 


Ih-'T 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

Most  alert,  bravest  watch  dog  ever  bred.  Used  by  Allies  right  now  in  trenches 
for  night  sentinel  duty.  One  Airedale  bitch  once  saved  us  $500  in  a  night  and  has  since 
earned  $400  in  puppies.  We  offer  thoroughbred,  pedigreed,  registered,  chan^ion- 
bred.  farm-raised,  healthy  stock  that  will  do  the  same  Tor  you.  Ideal  dog  for  POUL- 
TRYidEN,  ORCHARDISTS.  STOCK  RAISERS,  HUNTERS.  Highly  profitable,  pup¬ 
pies  raise  themselves,  sell  readily  for  high  prices.  Puppies,  grown  dogs,  brood 
bitches  for  sale.  AT  STUD,  Havelock  Goldsmith,  magnificent,  imported  son  of 
the  internationally  famous  Champion,  Crompton  Oorang.  A  getter  Of  large  litters  of 
splendid  type  puppies.  Fee  $16.  Eiyiress  bitches  to  Weston,  N.  J.  Safe  delivery, 
square  dealing.  WE  HAVE  NEVER  FAILED  TO  SATISFY  A  SINGLE  CUSTOMER. 
VIBERT  KENNELS  . _ Box  la,  WESTON,  N.  J. 
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SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 
j)lease  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  tl^-  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Paintinfl:  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FBKB  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Eonse  In  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y. 


5  lbs.  Bean  or  Ground  $1.00 


K  #»  Satisfa 


Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Delivered  Free 
■within  300  miles. 
61  Barclay  St. 
NEW  YOEK 


SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

With  INCLOSED  MOTOR 


Keeping  OUT  DUST  ai^  RAIN  -  Keepmg  J N_0 1 L 


SPLASH  OILING 

SYSTEM  Constantly  Flooding 

Every  Bearing  With 
Oil.MakesItPumpIn 

OIL  SUPPLY  -  TheUghtestBreeze 

REPLENISHED  And  Prevents  Wear, 

ONLY  ONCE  A  YEAR 

DOUBLE  GEARS  —  Each  Carrying  Half  the'  Load 
Every  feature  desirable  in  a  windmill  in  the 


AUTO-OILED  AERMOTOR 


Gasoline  Engines  —  Pumps  —Tanks 
Water  Supply  Goods  —  Steel  Frame  Saws 
IWrite  AERMOTOR  CO.  2500  12th  St„  Chicago 


Good  Profits 


In  Making  Cider 

Mount  Gilead  Cider  and  Grape  Juice 
Presses  produce  10  to  400  barrels 
daily.  All  sizes,  banc' 

No  need  to  feed  apple 
hogs. 

Fully  Guaranteed 
We  make  cider  evapora¬ 
tors,  apple-butter  cook¬ 
ers,  vinegar  generators, 
cider  and  vinegar  filters. 

Write  for  catalog. 

HYDRAULICPRESS  MFC. CO. 

137 Lincoln  Ara.,  MOUNT  GILEAD,  OHIO 
Or  Room  118  L38  Cortlandt  St,  Nos  lork,  N.  1. 


Hydraulic  Cider 
Press  Profits  " 


Write  for 
FREE 

,JBooklet 
"eday 


Thirty  years’  ex  peri-, 
ence  enables  us  toj 
give  you  all  the' 
fnformation  y  <wi 

need  for  cider  making.  BS|yH  Bnfpnes'l 

E.B.  VAN  ATTA  &  CO..  108  Penn  Ave.,  Clean.  N.V. 


A^maliForm  CALIFORNIA  ■will  make  you  move 
H  uinaii  rai  iii  money  with  less  work.  You  will  live 
longer  and  better.  Delightfnlclimate.  Rich  soil.  Low 
prices.  Easy  terms.  Sure  profits.  Hospitable  neigh¬ 
bors.  Good  roads,  schools  and  churches.  Write  for 
our  San  Joaquin  Valley  Illustrated  folders,  free.  C.  L. 
Stagraves,  Induslrial  Commissioner  A.T.  8  S.  F.Rr.,)963  Ry  Escli.,  Chicago 


SECOND-HAND  PIPES, TANKS  AND  BOILERS 

Fines  for  culverts — Flumes  and  Penstocks.  Pipe 
threuded  and  coupled  ready  for  connection  or  cut  to 
length  suitable  for  heating,  supportsand  fence  purposes, 
(iuaranteed  capable  of  reasonable  jtiessures.  8teel 
keaiins  and  rails  cut  to  length.  Tanks  of  all  sizes, 
01)011,  closed,  suitable  for  storage  of  water,  g.asoline. 
AGENTS  FOR  THE  SKINNER  IRRIGATION  SYSTEM. 
tVritrJor  circulars  and  prices, 

PERRY.  BU.XTON,  DOANE  CO.,  BOSTON.  M.\SS. 

CITY  FARMS 

AT  RICHMOND,  VA. 

Three  and  five  acre  farms,  very  fertile,  almost  in 
city  limits.  Farm  size  of  40  city  lots,  with  bunga¬ 
low  and  other  improvements;  costs  less  than  a  city 
lot.  Easy  terms.  Deliglitful  climate.  Good  jobs 
in  Riclimond  (population  200,000.)  For  particulars 
and  excursion  rates  address  K.  T.  CKAWLKY, 
Industrial  Agt,,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Kail- 
road,  Koom  609,  Bichiuond,  Va. 


FOR  SALE  at  a  BARGAIN 

successful  poultry  farm,  known  as 
the  “McConnell  Farm,”  at  Hemp¬ 
stead,  L.  I.  Land  is  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  in  value,  and  the  plant  is 
stocked  with  the  very  best  strain  of 
Leghorn  chickens. 

Address  A.  M.  Onderdonk,  Real  Estate 

283  Fulton  Avenue,  Hempstead,  L.  I. 


FARMERS  NOT  A  POISON 

POWERFUL  DISINFECTANT 


B'K  is  powerful  protection  against 
abortion,  cholera,  pneumonia  and  scours. 
Ten  times  stronger  than  carbolic,  yet  not 
a  poison.  Contains  no  acid,  coai-tar  or 
caustic.  Safe  to  use.  Cheaper  because  it 
goes  fartlier.  Used  by  leading  breeders  of 
higii-grade  cattle.  Awarded  Gold  Medal 
at  Pan.  Par.  Expo.  Send  for  Itnlletin  11 
on  ‘‘Disinfecting,**  and  Trial  Oft'er.  Go  to 
your  druggist  or  general  stoi'e.  Dealers 
wanted  in  every  town. 

General  Laboratories— Madison*  Wis. 

2715  So.  Dickinson  Street 


\  I  BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
I  authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
I  Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


Buckwheat  for  Hogs 

I  would  like  to  .sow'  buckwheat  for  a 
pasture  for  niy  pigs.  Would  that  be  a 
good  thing?  I  read  that  buckwheat  is 
injurious  to  hogs.  Is  that  true?  Then 
wherein  does  the  injuriousne.ss  consist? 
My  own  pigs  ate  a  little  of  it  green,  just 
before  it  was  ripe,  and  also  the  ripe 
buckwheat  that  the  chickens  had  left 
when  they  had  done  their  own  thrashing. 
The  little  pigs  ate  all  they  liked,  and  it 
did  them  no  harm  as  fiir  as  I  could  .see. 

Connecticut.  T.  s. 

Too  much  buckwheat  will  be  likely  to 
cause  trouble  for  any  animal,  human  or 
brute.  It  causes  au  itching  or  irritation 
on  the  skin,  but  aside  from  that  we  do 
not  know  of  any  trouble  which  would  re¬ 
sult  from  such  feeding.  The  people  who 
live  in  buckwiieat  districts  live  very 
largely  upon  this  grain  during  the  Win¬ 
ter,  and  they  are  troubled  considerably 
with  this  .skin  irritation.  Many  farmers 
believe  that  buckwheat  straw'  makes  a 
poor  feeding  for  hogs,  for  this  reason. 
All  animals  are  fond  of  a  reasonable 
amount  of  this  grain  and  there  would  be 
no  trouble  in  using  the  buckwheat  as  a 
pa.sture.  It  will  be  better,  however,  to 
seed  Dw'arf  Essex  rape  along  with  the 
buckwheat.  We  should  use  from  one  to 
pounds  to  the  acre  of  the  rape  seed, 
and  let  it  grow  along  with  the  grain. 
Hogs  are  fond  of  the  rape,  and  will  eat  it 
along  with  the  buckwheat.  The  combin¬ 
ation  will  give  more  and  better  pasture 
and  we  should  turn  them  in  about  the 
time  when  buckwheat  comes  into  bloom  or 
a  little  before.  The  hens  will  clean  up 
all  the  buckwheat  which  the  hogs  leave. 

Rape  as  a  Silage  Crop 

Will  it  be  safe  to  cut  Dw'ai-f  Essex  rape 
and  feed  it  to  cattle  or  hogs  as  a  soiling 
crop  ?  j,  s. 

There  would  he  no  objection  to  the  use 
of  Dwarf  Es.sox  rape  as  a  soiling  crop 
for  either  swine  or  cattle.  Its  best  use, 
however,  is  when  it  is  used  as  a  forage 
crop  for  swine,  for  if  allowed  to  reach 
the  stage  of  development  tlmt  would  jus¬ 
tify  its  being  cut  and  harvested  as  a  soil¬ 
ing  crop,  the  hanliness  of  the  plants 
would  be  somewliat  injured.  The  reason 
that  it  is  not  grown  more  universally  as 
a  soiling  crop  i.s  the  fact  that  its  yield 
per  acre  does  not  compare  with  either 
oats  or  peas  or  a  combination  of  other 
forage  crops  that  are  more  vigorous  in 
their  growth  during  their  early  stiiges, 
hence  better  suited  for  irregular  har¬ 
vesting. 

There  should  he  no  more  danger  from 
bloating  with  rape  than  with  other  soil¬ 
ing  crops,  notably  oats  and  peas  or  Al¬ 
falfa.  for  in  any  process,  it  is  necessary 
to  feed  the  animals  on  small  amounts 
of  the  green  feed,  increasing  the  amounts 
from  day  to  day  until  they  would  he  on 
full  feed. 

Ciire  should  he  exercised  in  not  har¬ 
vesting  the  rape  when  it  is  thickly  cov¬ 
ered  with  dew  or  moisture ;  moreover  it 
should  not  he  wilted  very  much  before 
feeding,  as  it  will  lose  its  succulence  and 
palatahilit.v.  I  am  sure  that  if  the  area 
is  sufliciently  large  to  justif.v  fencing, 
and  especially  if  the  pigs  are  to  be  fed 
on  forage,  the  best  results  would  follow 
where  rape  was  seeded  in  rows  and  the 
pigs  turned  directly  into  the  field  to  for¬ 
age  off  the  crop.  Nevertheless  rape  would 
be  perfectly  safe  to  feed  as  forage,  but 
the  expense  involved  in  the  daily  gath¬ 
ering  of  the  crop  would  be  greater  than 
where  oats  and  Canada  field  peas  are 
used  as  a  forage.  f.  c.  mxKLER. 


The  Home  Dressmaker 

(Continued  from  page  799) 

and  a  half  apart.  The  straight  skirt  is 
gathered,  a  space  in  front  left  plain  so  as 
to  look  like  a  panel.  The  edge  of  the 
hem  is  bound  with  a  red  stripe,  and  there 
is  a  red  stripe  put  around  the  skirt  like 
a  milliner’s  fold,  about  four  inches  above 
the  edge.  Slanting  pockets  at  each  side 
are  bound  with  a  red  stripe,  and  closed 
with  a  red  button.  The  placket  is  at  the 
back,  the  plain  little  fitted  bodice  being 
buttoned  down  the  back.  The  lower  edge 
of  the  bodice  comes  down  like  a  shallow 
square  tab  in  front,  and  the  waist  line  is 
piped  with  red  ;  three  red  buttons  are  used 
as  trimming.  The  round  neck  has  a  loo.se 
cowl  collar  of  white  mull  closing  at  the 
back.  These  cowl  collars  fold  over  like 
a  monk’s  hood,  some  closing  at  the  back, 
some  at  the  front,  and  are  now  very  pop¬ 
ular.  The  sleeve  is  gathered  into  a  deep, 
tight  cuff,  closed  with  red  buttons.  The 
hat  is  a  plain  wide-brimmed  sailor  shape 
of  black  lisere. 

A  Peasant  Dress. — In  the  second 
group  the  figure  at  the  left  shows  a  little 
peasant  dress  of  a  style  now  popular. 


some  modifications  of  this  style  being 
made  for  little  girls,  as  well  as  for  tlieir 
elders.  As  shown,  the  dre.ss  was  of  bright 
blue  voile.  The  plain  gathered  skirt  ha<l 
no  trimming  except  two  deep  pointed 
pockets  so  folded  that  they  formed  pan¬ 
niers  ;  these  were  finished  at  the  bottom 
by  Chiue.se  tassels  of  soft  yellow  with  a 
touch  of  blue  and  silver.  These  pockets 
were  caught  to  the  skirt  .at  intervals 
about  half-way  down,  so  that  they  would 
not  flap  out  of  plac-e.  The  bodice  was 
merely  a  deep  girdle  laid  in  flat  folds ; 
this  was  carefully  fitted  over  a  lining,  so 
that  it  fastened  snugly  in  the  back. 
Folded  suspender  straps  went  over  the 
shoulders,  a  silk  tie  of  the  same  color 
coming  down  under  the  straps,  and  tied 
loosely  in  front.  Any  fine  lingerie  blouse 
may  be  worn  with  this  dress ;  in  the 
model  pictured  the  blouse  was  of  fine  or¬ 
gandie,  having  a  wide  collar  cut  in  points. 
The  hat  pictured  was  lisere  with  a  trans¬ 
parent  edge  of  Georgette  crepe  around 
the  brim,  and  a  stand-up  ruff  of  wired 
Georgette  around  the  crown.  The  peas¬ 
ant  dre.ss  is  au  economical  model  when 
one  is  short  of  material,  or  in  making 
over,  and  it  is  very  becoming  to  a  girlish 
figure. 

A  Girl’s  S^lip-Ox. — The  little  girl  in 
the  center  wears  another  of  the  popular 
slip-on  models ;  there  is  no  visible  clos¬ 
ing,  but  a  little  placket  with  snap  fast- 
ener.s  is  concealed  at  one  side  of  the  front 
jianel,  giving  just  room  enough  to  slip 
the  dress  over  the  head.  The  skirt  is 
circular,  and  is  then  laid  in  box  pleats 
that  are  wider  at  the  bottom  than  the  top. 
The  skirt  is  attached  to  the  straight 
blouse,  which  has  a  panel  let  in  at  the 
center  in  both  front  and  back,  and  man¬ 
darin  sleeves  with  a  turn-back  cuff. 
There  i.s  a  little  round  collar,  and  a  flat 
girdle  buttoned  to  the  blouse  a  little  higher 
than  the  waist  line  in  front  and  falling 
lower  at  the  back,  where  it  is  loosely 
loojied.  This  is  a  pretty  style  for  linen 
or  heavv  cotton,  or  for  thin  woolens.  It 
would  be  pretty  iu  white  gabardine,  witli 
collar,  cuffs  and  girdle  of  blue  or  pink 
liuen.  The  hat  is  a  plain  little  shape  of 
white  chip,  faced  under  the  brim  with 
rose-colored  Georgette  crape,  and  trimmed 
with  ribbon  of  the  same  color. 

Silk  and  Wool. — The  dre.ss  shown  at 
the  right  had  a  skirt  of  dark  blue  challie. 
with  a  loose  blouse  of  blue  and  Avhite 
plaid  taffeta,  to  which  the  skirt  was  at¬ 
tached.  Tliis  was  a  slii)-on  dre.ss.  the 
waist  being  as  straight  as  a  middy  blouse. 
It  had  a  short  little  placket  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  at  the  top,  to  give  room  enough  to 
slip  the  head  through,  this  being  piped 
around  the  edges,  which  were  brought 
close  together  with  snap  fasteners.  The 
neck  was  finished  with  .a  round  collar  of 
white  Georgette  crepe  over  another  collar 
of  the  plain  material ;  sleeves  were  open 
at  the  outer  seam  nearly  to  the  elbow, 
and  finished  with  a  thick  cording,  the 
edges  being  closed  by  snap  fasteners. 
The  straight  skirt,  attached  to  the  edge 
of  the  blouse,  had  at  each  side  a  pannier 
draping,  a  portion  being  allowed  to  fall 
free  at  the  top,  instead  of  being  attached 
to  the  blouse,  giving  a  very  pretty  effect. 
A  plain  stitched  girdle  of  the  challie  was 
looped  at  the  front,  drawing  in  the  blouse 
enough  to  define  the  waist  line. 

Sewing  Room  IIint.s. — When  fitting  a 
waist  and  skirt  together,  it  is  well  to  fit 
the  inside  belting  first,  putting  on  the 
hooks,  and  fastening  at  the  place,  side  or 
front,  where  the  placket  of  the  finished 
dress  is  to  come.  The  belt  should  have 
a  mark  to  show  the  center  of  tlie  hack. 
The  waist  is  then  pinned  to  this  belting, 
in  correct  position,  and  the  skirt  pinned 
over  it;  nothing  can  slip  out  of  place, 
and  the  belting  gives  a  firm  foundation  to 
pin  to.  Otherwise  there  is  alwiiys  some 
uncertainty  iu  getting  skirt  and  waist  to¬ 
gether,  where  the  home  dressmaker  is  in¬ 
experienced.  The  loose-fitting  coat 
dresses  do  not  have  an  inside  belt,  but 
where  skirt  and  waist  are  cut  separately 
the  belting  adds  to  fit,  and  jilso  prevents 
strain. 

Plain  sleeves  buttoned  tightly  on  the 
outside  nearly  to  the  elbow  are  seen  on 
many  liuen  suits  and  dresses,  also  the 
same  style  with  the  edges  piped  and 
brought  together  with  snap  fasteners. 

A  pretty  substitute  for  buttonholes  in 
a  fine  waist  or  lingerie  dre.ss  is  a  picot 
edge  having  buttonhole  loops,  and  this  is 
especially  desirable  where  crocheted  but¬ 
tons  are  used.  The  loop  is  simply  an  ex¬ 
tended  picot,  a  longer  chain  being  made, 
and  either  plain  crochet  or  a  little  edge, 
such  as  is  used  on  handkerchiefs,  between 
the  buttonholes.  Where  the  edge  is 
straight  a  few  threads  might  be  drawn  to 
crochet  into,  and  this  would  give  the  effect 
of  hemstitching.  This  is  a  pretty  fasten¬ 
ing  at  the  neck  of  a  slip-on  blouse  of  fine 
lingerie  material,  which  is  closed  down 
the  front,  with  merely  a  little  ornamental 
placket  at  the  lop  to  give  sufiicieut  room 
to  slip  the  head  through. 

When  altering  a  readymade  dress  with 
a  tunic,  if  the  skirt  is  too  long  a  tuck 
should  be  taken  in  the  upper  lining  por¬ 
tion  of  the  underskirt,  instead  of  taking 
up  the  hem  ;  this  merely  brings  it  higher 
under  the  tunic.  Where  sleeves  are  too 
wide  to  look  well  at  the  wrist,  instead  of 
taking  in  the  seam  a  couple  of  snap 
fasteners  should  be  put  on,  so  that  the 
sleeve  may  be  folded  over  at  the  uuder 
seam  and  held  in  place  at  the  wrist,  with¬ 
out  any  opening  like  a  placket.  A  fancy 
culf  is  often  fastened  in  this  way,  the 
extra  fullness  of  the  sleeve  being  finished 
at  the  edge,  but  uot  gathered  into  the  cuff, 
being  folded  into  place  by  the  fasteners. 


Get  the  Grain 
From  the  Bundle 
to  the  Sack 

can  do  it  with  a  Red  River 
Special.  It  beats  out  the  grain. 
The  giant  cylinder  with  surplus 
teeth  and  large  concave  surface 
throws  grain,  straw  and  chaff 
against  the“Man  Behind  theGun.” 
Grain  goes  through.  Straw  and 
chaff  go  over.  Shakers  beat  out 
remaining  grain. 

Hire  the  man  with  a 

Red  River 
Speciei 

It  Saves  the  Farmer’s 
Thresh  Bill 

Or,  get  our  Junior  Red  River 
Special  and  thresh  your  own 
grain.  Has  the  same  essential 
features  as  the  Red  River  Special. 
The  ideal  thresher  for  medium 
size  tractors.  It  gives  you  high 
efficiency  in  a  small  machine.  Can 
do  almost  twice  the  work  of  usual 
small  threshers.  Has  same  guar¬ 
antee  thatwe  putback  of  ourlarge 
threshers.  Write  for  Description. 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co. 

In  Continuous  Business  Since  1848 

Bailders  Ebtclusively  of  Red  River  Social 
Threshers^Wind  Stackers,  Feeders,  Steam 
Traction  Engines  anil  Oil -Gas  Tractors 

Battle  Creek  Michigan 
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PREVENT 

BUCKLEG 


VACCINATE  WITH  BLACKLEGOID3 

SAFEST.  SUREST,  E.LSIEST  TO  USE. 

Order  through  your  Veterinarian  or  Drugght. 

Write  us  for  free  booklets  on  blackleg 
and  iu  prevention. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Dept,  of  Animal  Industry,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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HEAVE^,?ir. 

.COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

BEND  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


$3  Package 

Quararttoed  lo  olva 
safisfaetion  or 
money  refunded 

$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  prks 
Write  for  descrIpiUe  booklet^ 
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MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  fourth  Aie..  Pittsburg,  Pn. 

SELDOM  SEE 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  his 
ankle,  hock,  stifle,  knee  or  throat. 


ABSORBINE 

TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


will  clean  it  off  without  laying  up 
the  horse.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone.  Concentrated — only  a  few 
drops  required  at  an  application,  $2  per 

bottle  delivered.  Describe  your  case  for  special  instruction* 
and  Book  8  M  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  anti¬ 
septic  liniment  for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellinei, 
Enlarged  Glands.  Wens.  Bruises.  Varicose  Veins;  allays 
Pain  and  inflammation.  Price  21  and  22  a  bottle  at  druggist* 
or  delivered.  Made  in  tbc  U.  S.  A.  by 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F,,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Increase  Your  Milk  Flow! 

Use  Acorn  Water  Bowls 

Automatic  Control— Fresh 
Supply  at  Every  Drink 

Write  for  Circular  and  Prices 

For  Sale  by  Dealers  Everywhere 

JOHN  W.  LADD  CO.,  Detroit-Cleveland 

The  Excelsior  Swing  Stanchion 

MANUF.\CTURED  BY 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  CO*i  Cuba,  N.Y- 
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Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


Indelible  Ink ;  Water  Glass 

1.  What  is  a  good  fovmnla  for  indeli¬ 
ble  ink?  2.  (Why  is  “water  glass”  so 
called?  AV.  31. 

Gloucester,  Mass. 

1.  Indelible  inks  are  of  varied  composi¬ 
tion  according  to  the  use  to  be  made  of 
them.  For  one  which  will  stand  wash¬ 
ing  and  bleaching,  take  a  given  weight, 
say  an  ounce,  of  coal  tar  and  one-sixth 
ounce  of  lamp  black,  and  about  an  equal 
weight  of  benzole,  (not  “benzine”),  and 
mix  till  the  tar  is  dissolved  and  the  black 
in  suspension.  The  amount  of  benzole 
depends  on  the  tar  used  and  cannot  be 
given  exactly.  This  has  to  be  well  shaken 
each  time  before  use. 

2.  Sodium  silicate  when  made  is  a 
greenish.  semi-transparent  glass-like 
solid.  It  is  ground  and  dissolved  in  hot 
water  to  make  the  commercial  solution. 
Apparently  it  is  a  water-soluble  glass, 
hence  the  name. 


paints,  etc.,  and  may  give  results  which 
will  please  you,  though  we  would  prefer 
to  spend  the  same  money  in  true  tur¬ 
pentine.  But  we  most  seriously  advise 
against  its  use  on  animals,  outside  or 
inside,  unless  you  know  more  about  it 
than  appears  from  your  description. 


Wood  Preservative  for  Henhouse  Floors 

What  is  the  best  wood  preserver  for  the 
floors  of  our  brooder  and  henhouses? 
What  do  you  think  of  coal  tar  thinned 
with  gasoline?  J.  P.  G. 

Versailles,  O. 

The  preservers  sold  under  a  trade 
name  usually  have  more  or  less  cresote 
and  similar  bodies  which  are  not  in  coal 
tar  as  it  reaches  you,  but  thife  is  not  es¬ 
sential  for  your  purpose.  The  diluted 
coal  tar  should  serve  you  well,  but  why 
not  use  kerosene,  which  is  cheaper  and 
safer  than  gasoline?  In  any  event,  air 
the  place  Avell  before  use.  So  much  de¬ 
pends  on  local  conditions  that  we  can¬ 
not  call  anything  “best.”  while  any  good 
mixture  will  tvork  if  properly  put  on. 


Artificial  Curing  of  Flour 

• 

What  is  meant  by  “aging  and  curing 
flour  by  electrical  and  other  processes”? 

Wilkinsburg,  I’a.  w.  S.  B. 

Wheat  flour  has  been  observed  to  grow 
slowly  whiter  during  about  two  mouths 
after  it  is  ground,  and  in  order  to  cater 
to  the  demand  for  a  very  white  flour 
without  storing  it  this  long,  various 
bleaching  processes  have  been  applied. 
There  are  several  patents  which  describe 
them  more  or  less  fully.  The  use  of  ox¬ 
ides  and  other  compounds  of  nitrogen 
has  finally  been  outlawed  on  account  of 
the  poisonous  character  of  the  reagent, 
but  that  objection  does  not  seem  to  lie 


Land  Overflowed  by  Sulphur  Water 

What  can  we  do  with  land  which  was 
overflowed  by  sulphur  water  from  a  coal 
mine  five  years  ago?  F.  K. 

New  Philadelphia,  O. 

The  water  probably  acted  like  a  weak 
sulphuric  acid,  i-emoving  most  of  the  A'al- 
uable  part  of  the  soil  and  altering  the 
texture  of  the  rest.  Lime,  air  and  hu¬ 
mus  are  your  cure,  but  it  will  cost  to 
apply  them.  Lime  and  deep  plowing  to 
begin,  and  then  anything  that  will  grow 
raised  and  turned  under.  Plants  of  the 
cabbage  and  turnip  which  have  a  lot  of 
organic  sulphur  in  them  might  be  tried 
also,  ju.st  on  a  chance.  Your  own  State 
experiment  station  at  Wooster,  O.,  ought 
to  help  you  most,  as  they  must  have  met 
that  problem  before. 
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against  the  ozone  processes.  At  best, 
the  method  seems  to  be  a  harmless  speed¬ 
ing  up  of  natural  changes;  at  worst  it 
is  an  adulteration  in  the  sense  that  dam¬ 
age  or  inferiority  can  be  concealed  there¬ 
by. 


Tomato  Paste 


Fats  Used  in  Explosives 

I  read  in  a  paper  that  quantities  of 
butter  and  other  fats  have  been  used  by 
the  Germans  in  making  explosives.  Can 
tins  be  true?  C.  W.  H. 

New  York. 

It  is  true,  since  practically  all  animal 
and  vegetable  fats  and  oils,  except  some 
marine  oils,  are  about  10  per  cent 
glycerine.  That  is.  they  are  the  three 
acid  salts  of  glycerine,  the  acids  being 
different  in  the  various  fats,  butyric, 
oleic,  stearic  being  examples  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  acids  which  are  known. 
Beef  suet,  for  instance,  cooked  with 
caustic  soda,  gives  soap  and  free 
glycerine,  in  the  water,  and  it  is  easy  to 
get  the  latter  out.  There  is  not  much, 
since  each  bit  of  glycerine  holds  three 
bits  of  acid,  but  that  same  glycerine 
will  hold  f  ree  bits  of  nitric  acid,  and 
this  is  nitroglycerine.  What  the  Ger¬ 
mans  are  doing  with  their  fat  acids  does 
not  appear,  but  there  are  several  uses 
for  the  nitroglycerine,  since  it  may  not 
only  be  used  directly,  or  soaked  up  in 
wood-meal  or  a  sort  of  clay  to  make 
dynamite,  but  can  also  be  used  for  a 
solvent  for  nitrated  cotton,  the  resulting 
jelly  being  the  basis  of  various  explo¬ 
sives. 


On  page  642  reference  is  made  to 
“boiled-down  tomato  paste.”  I  never 
heard  of  this  aidicle  before,  but  it  seems 
likely  enough  that  it  would  take  the  place 
of  tomato  jelly,  used  in  similar  ways,  but 
requiring  too  much  sugar.  I  w’ould  like 
to  know  how  this  paste  is  make.  j.  3i. 

The  following  was  printed  some  time 
ago  and  is  now  repeated : 

The  Italian  tomato  paste  is  made  as 
follows :  I’ut  tomatoes,  ripe  and  sound, 
in  an  earthen  or  agate  kettle,  and  cook 
slowly  until  the  skin  cracks  and  peels  off. 
Then  put  in  a  hair  sieve  over  a  large 
bowl ;  the  first  very  thin  liquid  that  runs 
from  them  should  be  thrown  away.  1‘ress 
juice  and  pulp  through  the  sieve,  and  put 
in  preserving  kettle ;  to  each  pound  of 
fruit  add  one  teaspoonful  of  mixed  spices, 
and  salt.  Do  not  salt  too  much,  or  it 
will  be  too  salty  Avhen  boiled  down.  Cook 
slowly  until  it  is  quite  thick,  then  put  in 
Avide-mouthed  bottles.  Stand  the  bottle.s 
in  a  kettle  containing  Avater  enough  to 
come  half  AA-ay  up  their  sides,  and  boil  as 
you  Avould  canned  fruit ;  then  remove 
from  kettle,  let  go  cold,  and  then  seal 
tight,  using  paraffin  over  the  corks.  Less 
spice  may  be  used  if  liked.  Some  cooks 
use  a  little  onion  or  garlic  and  bay  leaf 
as  flavoring.  This  paste,  being  concen¬ 
trated,  is  very  convenient  to  use  in  cook¬ 
ing,  and  as  it  may  be  kept  in  any  wide¬ 
mouthed  bottles  one  has,  such  as  pickles 
and  olives  are  purchased  in,  it  saves 
preserve  jars,  which  are  noAV  increasing 
in  price. 


“  Brazilian  Turpentine” 

The  local  hardware  store  is  now  sell¬ 
ing  Avhat  they  call  “Brazilian  turpen¬ 
tine”  in  place  of  ordinary  turpentine  on 
account  of  the  high  price  of  the  latter. 
They  tell  me  that  it  is  entirely  vegetable 
in  origin  and  contains  no  mineral  oil. 
As  I  have  never  heard  of  this  product 
before.  I  should  like  to  knoAV  if  it  can 
be  substituted  for  ordinary  turpentine 
in  thinning  paint,  varnish,  etc.,  and  give 
equally  good  results.  Also  whether  it  is 
safe  to  substitute  it  for  ordinary  turpen¬ 
tine  in  the  treatment  of  animal  ailments, 
either  externally  or  internally. 

Massachusetts.  p.  t.  c. 

_  Never  having  seen  “Brazilian”  turpen¬ 
tine,  we  can  not  tell  you  what  it  is,  but 
we  think  without  a  doubt  that  it  is  one 
of  the  many  turpentine  substitutes  noAV 
upon  the  market,  most  of  which  consist 
merely  of  a  little  true  turpentine  diluted 
with  various  light  oils.  As  to  its  “vege¬ 
table”  origin,  it  is  also  true  that  anthra¬ 
cite  poal  is  of  vegetable  origin,  that  means 
nothing  at  all.  It  is  intended  for  use  in 


Substitutes  for  Flour  to  Reduce  Cost 

Many  authorities  recommend  the  use 
of  coarse  bran  to  make  bulk  in  the  food, 
and  to  help  eliminate  the  Avaste  of  the 
body.  Noav  is  a  good  time  to  substitute 
bran  or  shorts  for  a  part  of  the  flour 
in  making  bread,  cake.s,  both  corn  and 
Avheat  cake.s.  and  the  i)eople  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  off  and  Avill  not  need  to  be  taking  all 
kinds  of  medicines  to  eliminate  the  Avaste. 
At  the  same  time  it  will  cut  doAvn  the 
cost  and  make  what  Avheat  there  is  in 
the  country  go  further  or  help  make  it 
cheaper.  Bran  is  also  good  cooked  as 
oats  or  cream  of  wheat  are  and  served 
with  cream,  or  it  may  be  eaten  Avithout 
cooking,  AA’ith  cream.  People  buy  great 
quantities  of  corn  flakes,  wheat  prepara¬ 
tions,  etc.,  at  high  co.st  compared  AV'ith 
the  pure  grains,  and  the  Avhole  Avheat  can 
be  used  fresh  on  the  farm  Avithout  such 
treatment  and  extra  cost,  and  be  just  as 
nutritious.  The  coarse  part  of  Avheat  is 
separated  from  the  flour  in  manufactui’- 
ing  noAV,  and  the  body  needs  it,  and  noAV 
is  a  good  time  to  come  back  to  the  Avhole 
wheat  flour.  r.  x.  cox. 

Ohio. 
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CONCRETE  FOR  PERMANENCE 


Full  value  from  manure 


Si*-.,  1 
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Concrete  manure  pit 


Commercial  fertilizer  is 
scarce  and  costly.  Noav  is  the 
time  to  save  barnyard  manure 
and  thus  contribute  tOAvard 
larger  crops  at  loAver  costs. 

Farmers  Bulletin  481,  U.  S. 

Department  of  Agriculture, 
says;  “One  load  of  manure 
from  a  ^concrete  pit  is  Avorth 
I  to  2  loads  as  usually 
stored.” 

You  can  easily  build  a  con¬ 
crete  manure  pit  with  ordinary 
tools  and  one  helper.  A  pit 
10  by  20  feet  with  walls  3 
feet  deep  and  6  inches  thick 

will  require  35  bags  of  Atlas  Cement,  70  cubic  feet  of  sand  and 
140  cubic  feet  of  crushed  stone  or  gravel. 

How  to  build  a  concrete  manure  pit 

Excavate  an  area  a  little  larger  than  On  this  floor  erect  Avail  forms 

the  pit  and  to  depth  desired.  Pack  the  of  inch  boards,  3  feet  high,  braced 
base  thoroughly.  Lay  the  floor  first,  Avith  2-  by  4-inch  studs  every  3  feet. 
4  inches  thick  and  mix  in  proper-  Make  the  walls  6  inches  thick  of 
tion  of  I  part  Atlas  Cement,  2  parts  concrete  mi.xed  in  same  proportion 
sand  and  4  parts  crushed  stone  or  gravel.  as  the  floor. 

Get  the  Atlas  Farm  Book  and  read  the  full  directions  there. 
This  book  also  tells  hoAV  to  build  concrete  floors,  foundations, 
walks,  feeding  floors,  troughs  and  other  permanent  improvements 
for  the  farm.  Ask  your  Atlas  dealer  for  a  copy  —  or  send  the 
coupon  beloAv. 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co.mpany 

Me^nbers  0/  the  Portland  Cement  A  ssociation 
New  York  Chicago  Phila.  Boston  St.  Louis  Minneapolis  Des  Moines  Dayton  Savannah 
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The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co.,  30  Broad  Street,  New  York,  or  Corn  Exchange  Bank  Building,  Chicago. 
Send  free  Atlas  farm  book.  I  expect  to  build  a - 

Name  and  Address -  - 


Money  Saving  Prices  Now 
on  HEAVI DUTI ENCINES 

KEROSENE  or  GASOLINE 


DITCHED 

andTerraces 

AIpo  grade  roads,  build 
dykes,  levees  with 


MONEY  SAVING  PRICES  NOW.  YOU  will  never 
have  a  chance  to  get  the  big  money  saving  bargains 
as  you  will  right  now,  we  have  a  big  stock  of  engines 
made  up  of  material  bought  before  the  big  advance 
in  i)rices  took  place.  If  you  buy  while  this  stock 
lasts  you  get  the  benefit.  You  can  own  the  AVON- 
DERFUL  HEAVI  DUTI  KEROSENE  ENOINB  that 
uses  Gasoline  or  Kerosene  just  as  you  prefer,  and  at 
POPUh.(AR  PRICES  there  is  bound  to  be  a  big  ad¬ 
vance  on  all  engines.  The  early  bird  catches  the 
worm,  and  you  can  be  the  bird  in  this  case  if  you 
act  Quickly.  Send  today  for  catalog  that  tells  you 
about  this  all  purpose  engine.  This  time  and  labor 
saver  uses  cheap  fuel;  runs  it  for  half,  and  it’s  simple 
too.  AA’rite  for  information  today.  Just  say  I  saw  it 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO., 
202  Fulton  Street  New  York  City 


PROIKIHfflr 


Our  hay  caps  save  hay  and  al¬ 
falfa  from  rain  and  mildew. 
Prevent  sun  bleaching.  Allow 
hay  to  cure  properly  without 

too  much  drying.  Made  of  cotton  canvass 
-~8hed  heaviest  rains — dew-proof.  Pay 
back  cost  many  times.  Our  location 
makes  possible  low  prices.  Also 
covers — tarpaulins  —  tents  at 
money-saving  prices. 
Prompt  shipment — satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Write 
.  for  prices  and  catalog. 

Atlanta  Tent  & 

*  Awning  Co. 

Box  2-c  Atlanta,  Ga, 


HAY  CAPS 

Stack,  wagon  and  implement  covers; 
waterproof  or  plain  canvas.  Plant  bed 
cloth,  tents,  etc.  Circulars,  samples. 
HENRY  DERBY 

453  Y  St.  Paul’s  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Farm  Ditcher 
and  Grader 

Works  in  any  noil.  Makes  V- 
Bhaped  ditch  or  cleans  ditches 
up  to  i  feet  deep.  Does  labor  ot 
100  men.  All  Steel.  Reversible, 
Adjustablo.  Write  for  free  book 
and  our  proposition. 

Owenshtrs  Ditcher  &  Grader  1^  Boa  2340weBsboro,  Ky. 


Build  Your  Own  Mixer 


>  yoa  can  hny  tha  eompleta  niacbina  of  ag.  Sara  big 
.money  either  way.  Prices  S11.60  op*  We  furnish  free 
\  plans  alonir  with  our  iron  parts  so  you  ean  build  your  own 
\  mixer  at  small  cost.  Sheldon  Batch  Mixers  save  their 
1  coston  a  einKle  job.  Ideal  for  farm  use.  Made  by  a  far* 
I  mer  for  farmers.  Mix  2  l*2cubic  feetaminute.  Keep 
lto6  men  busy.  Do  work  equal  to  $400  mixers. 

Get  Free  Catalog;  and  Special  Offer 

t  ShowaourfulTlinQofmixers  which  are  sold 

^dire^  to  you  on  strons  eruarantee.  30  dava 
trial.Tenmen  wanted  in  every  county  risht 
now  to  acceptour  special  offer  which  will 
help  you  securo  a  machine  at  little  or  no 
cost.  Big:  chance  to  make  $10  to  $20  a  day 
eoncretinflrin  your  section.  Write  today, 
SHELDON  MFQ.CO. 

Box  1275  Wehawka,  Neb. 


i.^MixYour  Own  Concrete 


AY  COCK  COVERS 


Special  prices  until  present  stock 
of  raw  material  is  exhausted.  40" 
X  42"  S  oz.  duck  caps  at  $37  per 
100  without  ropes;$38  with  ropes. 
Other  sizes  and  stack  covers  at 
Send  SO  cents  In  correspondingly  low  prices, 
stamps  tor  sample 

and  catalog.  Come  Oft  Cow^Blankete. 

Fond  da  Lac  Awning  &  Tent  Co.  FwJdu  Lac,  wis. 


HAY  CAPS  AND 
CANVAS  COVERS 

Waterproof  wagon  covers,  stack 
covei-s,  etc.  State  size  required. 

WILLIAM  STANLEY 
SO  Church  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


PARSONS"""" 


MILK  WAGONS 


are  designed  to 
stand  the  most 
severe  service. 

Expert  service 
and  selected  m<a- 
terials  ensure 
them. 

AVrite  at  once 
for  catalog  D  and 
photos. 

THE  PARSONS  WAGON  CO..  Eariville.  New  York 
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Costs  more — 

but  gives  much  more 

As  it  costs  about  25c 
apiece  to  raise  chicks,  you 
know  it  is  good  economy  to 
give  them  the  feed 
— that  makes  them  healthy 
— that  builds  them  quickly 

H-O  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed 


Is  a  balanced  combination  of  bone  and  mus¬ 
cle  building  elements.  Steam-cooked  for 
easy  digestion  and  speedy  assimilation. 

Write  for  free  sample,  prices  and  de¬ 
scriptive  folder. 


The  H-0  Company 


John  J.  Campbellj 


Millc 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


General  Sale*  Agent 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


^  Critical  Time 


must  have  proper 
food  to  carry  them  thru  the' 
first  weeks.  Improper 
is  fiital.  ALLEN’S  NUTRO' 
CHICK  MASH  will  positively' 
maintain  their  health.  15  grain 
and  meat  ingredients.  Also  use 
Nursery  Chick  Food  and  Allen’s 
Mash  for  Layers.  All  iwsitively 
guaranteed. 

•ALLEN  MILLING  CO., 
Dept.  5,  Niagara  Fails,  N.  Y. 


for  Details-  &  PricGs- 


Improved  Parcel 
Post  Egg  Boxes 

New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 

Leg  Bands - Oats  Sprouters 

_  Catalog  Free  on  Request 

H.  K.  BRUNNER.  45  Harrison  Street.  New  York 


a  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Exclusively 

YOUNa  AND  BARRON  STRAINS 

Three  Thousand  Breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Inoculated 
and  free  from  lice.  Milk  fed.  Special  bred  for  great  Win- 
tor  laying.  Eggs  foi-  hatcliing  now  ready  in  any  quantity 
at  $6  per  iOO.  *.')  per  100  in  lots  of  200  or  more.  Ordera  filled 
on  a  day’s  notice.  Baby  chick.s  from  now  to  May  10  @  $12 
per  100;  after  May  10,  $10  per  100.  Cai)aclty  12,000  a  week. 
My  Book  "Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,”  FREE 
with  all  $10  orders.  Circulars  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS.  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley.  N.Y 


LEGHORNS-BARRON-WYANDOTTES 

Now  offering  eggs  from  highest  quality  breed¬ 
ers.  Our  direct  imported  Pens  AA,  with  rec¬ 
ords  278,  280,  281,  282,  282.  and  otliers,  mated  to 
sons  of  650-egg  hen  in  three  years  and  4C6-hen  in 
two  years.  Many  other  recofd  breeders.  Large 
breeding  farms  are  our  satisfied  customers. 

THE  BARRON  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Connellsville,  Pa. 


TOM  BARRON  STRAIN 

White  Leghorn  Chicks 

sired  by  imported  males  from  a  260-egg  hen.  June 
delivery.  Only  gS13  per  lOO.  No  i)etter  layers. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  K.  T.  Ewing,  Atlantic,  Pa. 


The  “MOHEGANITE”  Strain 

OF  S.  O.  WHITE  l.EGIIORNS— “8  HENS  IN  1” 
from  trap-nested  ancestry  lecording  180  to  250  eggs  in  pul- 
letyear.  Pound  pullets.  90o.  and  $1.  Yearlings,  $2  to  $2.50. 
MOUEGAN  EAKM,  Box  Y,  Eeeksklll,  N.  Y. 


HATCHING  EGGS 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS 

$1..50,  fifteen:  $8,  hundred.  Indian  Runner  Ducks, 
82  for  15.  L  E  O  N  S  A  G  E,  Crown  Point,  N.  Y. 


Baby  Chicks  and  Eggs  En^gfrsu’s.®?;; 

White  Leghorns  and  Anconas.  Prom  hens 
with  records  of  250  to  280.  A  few  cockerels.  Write 

for  prices,  HARTMAN  POULTRY  FARM,  So.  Columbus,  Ohio 


Chicks 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  at  9c.  each.  Money 
refunded  for  dead  cliieks.  Cir.  free. 
W.  A.  LAUVEK,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Buff  Leghorns,  etc.  7c.  and 
np.  Money  Back  for  Dead  ones. 
Jacob  Neimond,  Box  %,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WhiteLeghornEggs&Ghix 


W Grid’s  l)est  winter  laying 
strains.  Nelion't.Grove  Cilf.Pa, 


Buff  white  leghorns  S.C.R.I.  REOS.  Eggs.90c.per]5; 

$1.60  per  30.  Bl.  Minorcas,  Mottled  Anconas  Eggs,$l- 
per  15;  $1.75  per  30.  Cat.  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH.  Quakarlown,  Pa. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,  Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes, 

F’ancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Swans, 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears.  Poxes.  Rac¬ 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist,  Dept.  10,  Yardley,  Pa" 


Mondaines,  Kings  and  Carneaux  Pigeons 

Fine  Breeders  and  youngsters,  *2  toSiS  per  pair. 
Fairport  Pigeon  Lofts,  31  Oewey  Ave.,  Fairport,  N  Y. 


Rinu  Npok  PhniiQAnle  EGGS.  For  rest  of  season,  $3 
ningneCKrnoasanTS  perdozen,  $20  per  100.  Eggs 

from  unrelated  stock.  SHAW  PHEASAHTRY,  Mirlborough,  H.  Y. 


YearlingBuff  Cochin  Bantams  pens,‘$l.'^Eg°g\*f5: 

$1.  -  J.  G.  S'lIiYKElt,  Scrgcuiitsville,  ?i.  J. 


Rfl  RoqI  Rraorlo  Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys,  Hares 
UUDcSIDIccUS  Dogs  and  Cavies.  Stock  and  Eggs 
Catalogue  Five.  II.  A.  StHIDEIt,  Box  29,  SelUrfTillc,  Pa 


fin  Rrppri<i  Catalog  free.  Tells  about  Chick- 
uu  DICCU3  Ducks,  Geese.  Turkeys,  Guineas, 
Bantams,  Dogs,  Belg.  Hares  and  Cavies.  Stock  and 
Hatching  Eggs  a  Specialty.  EUWLV  a.  SOUDEIl,  Telford,  l*a. 


White  Orpington  Eggs,  Chicks  and  Cockerels 

Stevens  Reliable  Yards,  Culver  Road.  LYONS,  N.  Y. 


The  Pastoral  Parson 


(CoBtinued  from  page  791) 

complain  of  the  number  of  sm.all  stones 
there  were  on  this  piece,  and  it  worried 
him.  So  when  Daddy  got  home  he  went 
lip  to  the  lot  to  see  how  they  had  gotten 
along,  and  their  little  cart  was  full. 

Trying  To  Foreclose. — The  Parson 
read  in  the  paper  only  last  night  of  fore¬ 
closure  proceedings  against  a  back-to-tln*- 
land  family  down  county.  He  was  down 
there,  only  last  week.  The  man  and  oldest 
girl  are  working  in  town  and  the  mother 
and  oldest  hoy  have  been  burning  char¬ 
coal  this  Spring  to  get  along.  The  man 
and  girl  Avill  stop  here  to-night  on  their 
eight-mile  walk  liome,  and  the  Parson’s 
old  car  will  give  them  a  big  boost.  It  is 
too  much  for  the  girl  after  working  all 
day.  Perhaps  they  will  be  jiried  off  that 
place,  hut  the  I’arson  doubts  it  very 
much.  lie  is  in  the  tight  for  them,  and 
there  will  be  a  merry  time  before  this 
man  packs  up. 

The  Peeden  Place  Woman. — The 
Peeden  place  woman  was  along  the  other 
day  and  the  Parson  took  her  out  .some 
extra  pea  seed  that  be  had.  While  Mrs. 
I'arsoii  went  in  to  fit  her  out  with  a 
Summer  hat  he  took  the  picture.  This 
is  the  boy  that  got  the  sled,  and  her  hus¬ 
band  is  still  on  crutches.  “How  do  your 
young  steers  work?’’  asked  the  Parson. 
“Oh,  we  get  along  line.  This  hoy  drives 
them,  and  I  hold  the  plow.  Resides  the 
other  stuff  we  have  12  bushels  of  pota¬ 
toes  planted.”  How  hard  this  little 
woman  works  and  how  cheerful  she  keeps 
through  it  all.  Next  trip  in  she  will 
bring  the  I’arson  some  Lima  beau  poles 
and  pea  brush. 

The  Sunday  Sermon. — The  mail  has 
just  been  brought  in  and  I  find  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  onr  ministers’  rural  conference 
iit  Storrs  (’ollege.  The  Parson  is  down 
to  lead  a  conference  on  the  sermon  in 
the  country  church.  No  doubt  the  Par¬ 
son’s  sermons  are  as  dry  as  anybody’s, 
hut  he  has  some  ideas  of  what  use  such 
occasions  might  hi  made.  He  was  in  for 


Helping  Daddy 

the  morning  service  of  a  typical  country 
church  the  other  Sunday.  A  go(xi  old 
friend,  the  head  deacon,  was  there  with 
his  family  on  the  main  aisle.  The  Par¬ 
son  Avas  invited  to  a  scat  on  the  plat¬ 
form  so  he  could  see  all.  The  sermon 
started  out  with  a  lengthy  discussion  of 
the  various  texts  and  renderings  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  passage.  The  St.  .Tames  version 
said  so  and  so  and  the  revised  Aversion 
said  so  and  so,  and  ilie  Greek  verb  was 
an  aorist  and  meant  a  slnide  different 
from  either.  I  noticed  before  he  got 
through  Avith  this  that  good  farmer  dea¬ 
con’s  breath  Avas  getting  mighty  regular, 
and  Mrs.  Deacon  aagis  looking  nervous 
like.  Tlien  I  noticed  his  eyes  Averc  get¬ 
ting  heavy.  Heavy  is  no  word  for  this 
feeling,  llow  have  we  not  suffered  from 
this  Aveight  of  the  eyelids !  That  heavy 
black  Sunday  suit  Avas  telling  on  hini, 
too.  Mrs.  Deacon  did  what  she  could 
Avith  A’arious  niulgings,  hut  it  was  no 
use.  Six  days  had  he  worked  and  Avorked 
hard  and  Sunday  he  Avould  rest — and 
rest  he  did. 

A  Vain  Effort. — The  preacher  must 
have  seen  him  sleeping  souiidly  and  may 
have  been  a  little  piqued,  for  he  grcAV 
noisy  and  brought  doAvii  his  fist  with  a 
smart  thud  on  the  pulpit.  Still  to  no 
purpose,  and  he  gave  up  the  attempt. 
Not  till  the  collection  Avas  duly  an¬ 
nounced  and  a  feiirful  thrust  in  the  side 
Avas  administered  by  Mrs.  Deacon  did 
those  eyelids  open,  and  half-dazed  he 
pulled  himself  out  of  his  seat  into  the 
aisle  and  started  for  the  collection  box  . 

ITe  Had  Good  Company. — And  this 
makes  the  Par.son  think  of  that  story 
about  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  He  was 
preaching  at  a  revival  and  had  asked  the 
people  of  various  inclinations  and  desires 
to  stand.  Due  man  ’Avay  back  in  the 
church  never  budged.  The  saved  might 
stand,  but  he  still  sat.  Those  who 
Avanted  to  be  saved,  those  who  were  in¬ 
different,  still.  Mr.  Beecher  could  not 
raise  him.  At  last  he  Avas  forced  to  the 
extreme  terrible  question — those  Avho 
Avant,  prefer,  are  anxious  to  go  to  the  bad 
place  and  stay  there  forever  and  ever, 
stand  up.  This  last  eommand  with  a 
shout.  The  man  heard  the  last  two 
Avords  and  sprang  to  his  feet,  for  he  had 
long  been  asleep.  Mr.  Beecher  calmly 
faced  him  and  begged  him  to  realize  the 
fearfiilness  of  that  to  which  his  standing 
pledged  him.  ^  “Is  that  so?”  he  said 
solemnly.  “Well,  pard,  Ave’re  in  the  same 
joat.  You  and  I  are  the  only  ones 
standing.” 


A  good  type  of  concrete  manure  pit.  The  roof  keeps  out  excessive  moisture  = 

and  screens  may  be  attached  to  the  posts  to  prevent  the  breeding  of  flies.  = 
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I  Get  the  Most  Out  of 
I  Your  Acres  | 

I  TT  is  the  patriotic  duty  of  every  farmer  this  year  and  next  to  | 
I  X  plant  every  acre  possible  to  supply  food  for  the  world.  | 

1  To  get  the  biggest  crops  the  fertility  of  the  soil  must  be  kept  up.  Barn-  | 
=  yard  manure  must  be  depended  upon  to  do  it.  But  the  manure  must  be  | 
^  properly  stored.  When  piled  on  the  ground  manure  loses  a  lot  of  its  value  | 
M  by  the  draining  away  of  the  liquids.  Rains  wash  it,  or  it  frequently  “fires”  | 
M  because  of  lack  of  moisture.  | 

I  Build  a  Concrete  Manure  Pit  | 

1  Manure  will  keep  without  loss  of  fertilizing  value  in  a  concrete  manure  I 
1  pit.  The  liquid  manure  is  saved.  Nothing  is  wasted.  The  labor  of  handling  | 
E  is  very  much  reduced.  | 

1  Concrete  is  used  for  great  reservoirs  and  tanks  which  must  be  moisture-  | 
E  proof.  That’s  why  it’s  best  for  similar  farm  uses.  | 

1  Concrete  manure  pits  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  built  with  ordinary  farm  I 
1  labor.  All  you  need  is  sand,  pebbles  and  Portland  cement.  Our  free,  illus-  I 
^  trated  booklet  No.  142  will  tell  you  how  to  make  one.  Write  for  it  today.  | 
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PEARL  GUINEAS,  $2.50  Each 

SINCLAIR  SMITH.  Box  153,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.Y. 

I  iffhf  Rralima*  I  i  f  tee  n  th  yenr. 

DralllllaS  Eggs  for  hatching.  15,  $1.50; 

50,84;  100,87.50.  Haystack  Mountain  Farm,  Norfolk,  Conn 

PEARL  GUINEA  EGGS 

L.  O.  Quigley,  R.  D.  Box  87,  Goshen,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Tiirknu  Firiro  ^1-  Bronze,  B.  Red,  W.  Hoi.  and 
lUlKOJICggS  Narragansett,  $3.75  per  12.  Also  7 
breeds  chickens;  eggs.  $1.25  per  15.  Prepaid  by  P.  P. 
or  Exp.  EASTERN  OHIO  POULTRY  FARM,  Beallsville,  Ohio 

HAMPTON’S  BABY  CHICKS 

2,000  Hampton's  Famous  Hlac4v  Loghorn  baby  chicks  for  delivery  every  week  in  Juno  and  July,  at  only 
$10  per  100;  $5.50  per  50;  $3  per  25.  The  Black  Leghorns  have  led  all  other  breeds  in  egg  production 
to  date  at  Vineland  contest  with  50.9%,  and  offer  the  greatest  future  prospects  of  anything  in  the 
poultry  world  today.  Chicks  arc  very  hardy,  easily  raised,  and  dress  yellow.  Also  2,500  finest  quality 
WHITE  LEGHORN  chicks  weekly.  $9  per  100;  $5  per  50;  $3  per  25.  Order  from  this  Ad.  and  get 
your  chicks  quick.  Terms,  cash  with  order.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circulars  free. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

The  STOCKTON  HATCHERY 

We  are  producers  of  specially  strong,  healthy  baby  chicks — strictly  thorough¬ 
bred  and  GUARANTEED  QUALITY  that  is  above  the  ordinary. 

15,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

PRICES— IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  ...  $  9.00  per  100  chicks 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  SpecialJStock  11.00  per  100  chicks 
Rhode  Isiand  Reds  .  .  .  13.00  per  100  chicks 
Barred  Rocks  ....  12.50  per  100  chicks 
Brown  Leghorns,  Few  Oniy  10.50  per  100  chicks 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  and  SPECIAL  PRICES  given  orders  of  500  chicks  and  more,  immediate  deliveries 

THE  STOCKTON  HATCHERY,  Box  E,  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 


Eggs  for  Hatching  and  Day-Old  Chicks 

Hatching  eggs  from  fully  matured,  carefully  mated  farm  raised 
birds,  selected  for  their  prolific  laying  qualities  and  vigor.  We  can 
supply  eggs  in  any  quantity,  in  season,  from  our  matings  of 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 

Day-Old  Chicks 

We  can  supply  in  any  quantity  from  our  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns;  Day-Old  Ducklings,  we  can  supply  in  limited  quantities. 

Write  for  Price-list,  BRANFORD  FARMS,  Groton,  Conn. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

Below  is  record  of  the  A'ineland,  N. 
J.,  egg-laying  contest  for  week  ending 
iMay  -9  and  total  number  of  eggs  laid  to 
date. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 


Week  Total 

Garret  W.  Ruck,  X.  J .  50  1354 

Thomas  Henry,  Fa .  51  (jgg 

Otto  C.  lailirs,  X.  J .  5<)  972 

C.  X.  Myers,  Fa .  42  1070 

Harry  H.  Ober,  X.  J .  41  905 

Overlook  Farm.  X.  J .  24  733 

George  C.  Ward,  Me .  49  884 

Woodside  Farm,  R.  1 .  40  1198 


White  Plymouth  Rocks. 


Chester  F.  Dodge,  Mass . 

Holllston  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mass.. 

Edward  E.  Murray,  X.  T . • 

Victor  S.  Reichenbach,  Pa . 

Overlook  Farm.  X.  .T . 

Wilburtha  Poultry  I  "arm,  X.  J . 

Columbian  Plymouth  Rocks 

Deptford  Poultry  Farm,  X.  J . 

T.  J.  Enslin,  X.  J . 

J.  M.  Jones,  X.  J . 

White  Wyandottes. 
Thomas  Coates,  X.  J . 

A.  H.  Faulkner,  X.  J . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa .  ...... 

Gablewood  Poultry  Farm,  X.  J.... .. 

Lusscroft  Farm,  X.  J . 

E.  C.  Moore,  X.  J . 

T.  H.  Matteson  &  Son,  R.  I . 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  X.  J . 

H.  S.  Tuthill,  X.  J . 

Columbian  W’yandottes. 

Lake  Farm,  R.  I . 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  X.  J . . 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  X.  J . 

BuflP  Wyandotte*. 

Clark  &  Howland,  Vt . 

W,  P.  Laing,  X,  J . 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Elliott,  X  J . 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  X.  J . 

H.  W.  Colllngwood,  X.  J . 

Thomas  W.  Daw.son,  Pa . 

Etjon  Poultr,v  Farm,  X.  J . 

Thomas  Henry.  Pa . 

Miss  Adeline  S.  Macintosh,  N.  J.... 

Underhill  Bros,.  X.  J . 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard,  I’a . 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

Avalon  Farms,  Conn . 

E.  A.  Ballard.  Pa . 

Will  Barron.  England  . 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  X.  J . 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  X.  T . 

Coverlawn  Farm.  X.  J . 

W.  J.  Cocking,  .X.  .T . 

Jos.  H.  Cohen,  X.  J . 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son,  X.  J . 

Chas.  Daval.  Jr.,  X.  J . 

L.  S.  A  X.  L.  Dopue,  X.  J . 

R.  F,  &  R.  A.  Earle,  X.  J . 

Harry  G.  Gardiner,  X.  J . 

C.  S.  Greene,  X.  J . 

Airedale  Farm,  Conn . 

B.  Frank  Grunzig,  X.  J . 

Henry  E.  Heine.  X.  J . 

Richard  Heine,  X.  J . 

Heigl’s  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn . 

Hlllvlew  Farm,  Mo . 

Holllston  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mass,. 

Hugh  J.  Hoehn,  X.  Y . 

James  F.  Harrington,  X.  J . 

John  R.  Lauder,  X.  J . 

Laywell  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J . 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  X.  J . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

H.  H.  Myers,  X.  J . 

Samuel  Xiece  &  Son,'  X.  J . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  I’a . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Oakland  Farm,  X.  J . 

Miss  Anna  C.  Parry,  Pa . 

P.  G.  Platt.  Pa . 

Riverside  Egg  Farm,  X.  Y . 

Joseph  H.  Ralston,  X.  J . 

Shadowhrook  Fa>m,  Conn . 

Sloan’s  Egg  Farm,  X.  J . 

I’lnehurst  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

Herman  F.  Sender,  X.  J . 

A.  E.  Spear,  X.  J . 

Sunnybrook  Farm.  X.  J . 

Tenacre  Poultr.v  Farm,  X.  J . 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  X.  J . 

Training  School,  X.  J . 

J.  Percy  Van  Zandt,  X.  J . 

Shurts  &  Voegtlen,  X.  J . 

Gustav  'Walters,  X.  J . 

White  House  Poultry  Farm,  X.  J.... 

W.  K.  Wixson,  Pa . 

Wlllanna  Farm,  X.  J . 

Woodland  Farms,  X.  J . 

S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns. 

H.  G.  Richardson,  X.  J . 

Romy  Singer,  X.  J . 

Monmouth  Farms,  X.  J . 

S.  C.  Black  Leghorns. 

A.  E.  Hampton,  X.  J . 

Fred  C.  Xixon,  X.  J . 

Sunny  Acres,  X.  J . 
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35 
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23 
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60 
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43 
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54 
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54 
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39 
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62 
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64 
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65 

1039 

41 
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46 
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62 
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64 
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48 

1133 

64 
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47 
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44 
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48 
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36 
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39 
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46 
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68 
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45 
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48 
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68 

1203 

66 
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61 
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62 
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40 

1092 

64 

1137 

48 

1088 

62 
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35 
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44 

1020 

52 
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66 

1290 

61 
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47 

1078 

64 

1048 

63 
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48 
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62 

1164 

47 
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41 
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43 

886 

65 

1186 

63 

1027 

65 

1461 

49 
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66 

1153 

32 

888 

46 
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01 

1144 

64 

1236 

36 

!t20 

32 
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36 

937 

46 

1132 

61 

1162 

44 

1206 

Totals 


4561  164149 


The  Rooster  and  His  Neck 

A  New  York  woman  comes  to  the  res¬ 
cue  of  the  crowing  rooster  as  follows: 

In  regard  to  that  rooster  that  annoys 
the  neighbors  by  his  crowing,  I  think  if 
the  owner  will  make  a  coop  to  keep  him 
in  at  night  where  he  will  be  obliged  to 
sit  on  a  perch  of  some  sort,  with  a  board 
just  above  his  head  so  arranged  that  he 
••aiiiioc  stretch  his  neck,  there  will  be  no 
more  trouble.  p.  p.  w. 

That  is  rather  rough  on  the  rooster,  but 
it  ought  to  be  effective.  In  order  to  let 
out  his  crow  effectively  the  rooster  must 
let  out  his  neck,  and  this  method  ought 
to  settle  him.  As  a  rule,  though,  we 
think  the  chicken  pie  treatment  would  be 
more  economical  and  better.  At  any  rate, 
why  keep  the  rooster  after  May? 


Toe-marking  Chicks 

I  just  received  100  day-old  chicks,  and 
I  'wanted  to  toe-mark  them  to  dis- 
^i^SBish  them  from  the  older  hens  later, 
nhen  I  started  to  use  the  i>unch  I  found 
the  web  was  so  small  that  I  could  not 
make  a  clean  hole,  could  only  cut  a  half 
circle  on  the  edge  of  the  web.  The  idea 
come  to  me  that  perhaps  the  toe  marking 


should  not  be  done  until  the  chicks  were 
a  little  older.  Can  you  advise  when  is 
the  proper  age  to  do  this  work? 

Any  information  will  be  greatly  appre¬ 
ciated.  F.  L.  D. 

It  is  best  to  wait  until  the  Aveb  between 
the  toes  is  large  enough  to  be  cut  with¬ 
out  destroying  it ;  then  a  clean  cut  should 
be  made  and  the  hole  will  be  permanent. 
.Strange  as  it  may  seem,  hens  will  some¬ 
times  manage  to  commit  suicide  by  hang¬ 
ing  themselves  from  a  nail  Avhich  has 
slipped  through  (lie  of  these  toe  marks, 
so  the  practice  is  not  altogether  free  from 
danger,  simple  as  it  is.  M.  B.  D. 

Hens  With  Colds 

I  keep  54  hens  and  am  getting  from  .“Id 
to  45  eggs  a  day  from  them.  I  notice 
some  that  are  swollen  around  eyes  and 
have  a  little  discharge  from  the  no.'.ie.  I 
caught  a  few  and  examined  them,  and 
cannot  think  what  it  is.  There  is  no  dis¬ 
charge  from  their  eyes,  but  the  swelling 
iiicrea.ses  from  one  eye  to  the  other.  'What 
is  it.  and  can  I  use  their  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing?  G.  J.  K. 

renusylvania. 

These  hens  have  probabl.v  taken 
‘'colds”  and  may  have  been  exposed  to 
roup.  If  their  trouble  is  simple  catarrhal 
inflammation  and  swelling,  or  a  cold,  it  is 
not  serious  and  ■will  subside  if  they  are 
kept  ill  comfortable,  dry  qur.rters  where 
they  will  be  free  from  drafts,  though  with 
good  ventilation.  If  they  have  been  e.x- 
posed  in  some  Avay  to  the  germs  of  true 
roup,  the  affection  will  prove  much  more 
serious  and  may  be  diffieiilt  to  eradicate. 
A  simple  remedy  for  colds  is  kerosene,  a 
drop  or  two  being  injected  from  a  small 
iiozzled  oil  can  into  each  nostril  as  they 
are  tsikeii  from  the  perches  at  night. 
Another  standard  remedy  is  permangan¬ 
ate  of  potash  placed  ,n  all  drinking  water, 
the  solution  being  made  as  strong  as  the 
fowls  will  accept.  The  water  should  be 
made  a  deep  wine  color.  All  seriously 
sick  fowls  should  he  removed  from  the 
flock,  and  if  a  very  disagreeable  odor  de¬ 
velops  Avith  such  increase  in  the  severity 
of  all  symptoms  as  to  make  the  presence 
of  tnie  roup  evident,  radical  measures  to 
eradicate  the  disease  will  have  to  be 
taken.  Probably,  hoAvever,  you  have 
nothing  more  than  more  or  less  severe 
colds  to  deal  Avith.  m.  b.  d. 


Buffalo  Markets 


The  city  markets  are  full  of  green 
stuff  and  cabbage  is  down  to  ?.‘1.75  and 
S4  per  100  lbs.,  but  as  a  rule  nothing  is 
cheaper  yet  except  such  early  crops  as 
can  be  turned  out  here  noAA’.  Beaus  are 
still  S8.75  for  red  kidney  and  $12  for 
marroAVS.  Farmers  are  paying  $9  per  bu. 
for  seed  beans  and  feeling  that  they  are 
lucky,  for  they  did  not  raise  enough  last 
.season  to  plant  now.  Most  of  them  have 
no  potatoes,  and  they  are  paying  about 
.$4  per  bu.  for  seed,  or  not  less  than  .$50 
per  acre  planted.  In  the  retail  markets 
potatoes  are  selling  at  28c  for  tAVO  quai’t.s, 
a  luxury,  exceeding  in  price  everything 
else  in  the  green  vegetable  line  here.  The 
regular  quotation  of  potatoes  is  $2.75 
and  $.2.40  per  bu.,  for  northern  groAvn, 
Avith  .South  Caroliuas  $9.50  and  $11  iier 
barrel.  Onions  came  doAvn  a  month  ago, 
and  ai’e  iioav  weak  at  .$2.15  and  .$2..35  per 
crate  for  Texas.  Apples  are  steady,  con¬ 
tinuing  at  $5.75  for  fancy  and  $2.75  and 
$3.25  for  common  per  barrel.  The  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand  are  about  even.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  watermelons  notes  the  warm 
.season — somewhere — they  selling  for  50e 
and  65c  each,  the  supply  increasing. 
Strawberries  are  plenty  at  $2.75  and 
$3.50  per  24-quart  case  of  Southern,  re¬ 
tailing  at  15c  per  quart  for  good  grades. 
The  late  rains  have  appai’ently  assured 
a  good  home  crop,  Avhich  is  noAV  just  .set¬ 
ting. 

Aspai’agus  excellent  and  plenty  at 
$1.60  and  $1.75  per  dozen  bunches,  home 
grown,  fair-sized  bunches  retailing  at  lOe 
or  less.  String  beans  are  $2  and  $2.75 
per  hamper ;  beets,  new,  75e  and  90c  per 
dozen  bunches;  radishes,  15c  and  25c; 
carrots,  65c  and  80c;  pieplant,  15c  and 
25c;  spinach,  home  grown,  40c  and  50e 
per  bu. ;  string  beans,  $2  and  $2.75  per 
hamper ;  celery,  $2.50  per  Florida  crate ; 
cucumbers',  $1.65  and  $1.90  per  Ohio  bas¬ 
ket  ;  lettuce,  $1.40  and  $1.50  per  bushel ; 
tomatoes,  $2  and  $.3  per  Florida  crate ; 
parsley,  20c  and  30e  per  dozen  bunches ; 
watercress.  $1  and  $1..50  per  100  bunches. 

Butter  is  higher,  being  44c  for  best 
creamery,  41e  for  fancy  dairy,  39c  for 
fancy  crock,  33c  for  poor  butter.  Prices 
are  weak,  on  account  of  the  sudden 
groAA’th  of  pastures,  and  the  top  price  has 
no  doubt  been  reached.  Cheese  is  loAver, 
at  25c  for  best  domestic,  23e  for  common. 
Eggs  are  39e  for  white  hennery,  with  in¬ 
creasing  receipts,  the  loAvest  price  being 
37e ;  duck  eggs,  37c ;  goose  eggs,  55c. 
Poultry  is  Arm  at  26e  for  fancy  live 
fowl,  42c  for  broilers,  18e  for  old  roosters, 
24e  for  duck,  19e  for  geese.  Dressed  is 
only  about  Ic  over  live  and  frozen  often 
no  highex*.  The  scarcity  of  gi-ain  makes 
poultry  high.  A  good  ci’op  Avill  reduce 
it  materially.  j.  w.  c. 


War  Department 
United  States  Government 

Has  ordered  five  hundred  thousand  contain¬ 
ers  of  Chlorinated  Lime  from  us  to  protect 
the  health  of  our  boys  in  camp  this  summer. 

That’s  what  Uncle  Sam  thinks 
of  Chlorinated  Lime. 

You,  too,  can  protect  the  health 
of  your  family  by  using  ACME 
LIME  in  your  garbage  can,  sink, 
toilet  bowl,  privy,  cesspool,  slop 
bowl,  etc.,  and  also  sprinkling 
freely  about  your  barn,  hog  pen, 
hennery,  etc.  Acme  kills  germs 
and  destroys  odors  instantly. 

At  your  Grocer  15c.  Refuse  substitutes. 
Write  for  Booklet 

A.  MENDLESON^S  SONS 


Don^  Get  Caught  Like  This ! 

You’ll  need  horse  badly  from  now  on.  Why  take 
risk  or  lay  up  because  of  lameness?  Send  for 


THE  humane  remedy  for  lame  and  blemishec 
*  horses.  It's_  sold  with  signed  Contract-Bond  t< 
refund  money  if  it  fails  to  cure  SPAVIN,  Ringbone 
Thoropin  and  ALL  Shoulder,  Knee.  Ankle.  Hool 
and  Tendon  Diseases,  and  while  horse  works. 
Our  96-page  FREE  BOOK  is  the  last  word  in  th« 
treatnaent  of  58  kinds  of  lameness.  It's  our  21 
years’  experience.  Expert  veterinary  advice.  Samph 
Contract  and  BOOK — ALL  FREE. 


Pullets  and  Cockerels  s'!, 

Wyandottes.  R.  I.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas  and  Silver 
Campines.  Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  H,  2,  Athens,  Pa. 

Btk  D  V 

D  1  for  immediate  shipment:  US- 1S4; 
14  I  o  If  C  100-*16.  Circular  free. 

^  ■■  IvIVO  J.  W.Xlonnors,  R.  D.,  Sewel,  M.  J. 


lady  Barron  White  Leghorns 

SPECIAL— My  famous  308-egg  record  stock  now  at  half 
price.  ($a  setting  now  dH  )—!><}  per  100.  Greatest  laying 
strain  in  this  country.  P.  P.  RAFFERTY,  Marlboro,  Mass. 


Wh  iteLegh  orn  Y  earlingCockere  Is  8a°e 

at  MOHEGAN  FARM.  These  ai’e  choice.  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


White  Holland  Turkey  Eggs 

fromhsalthyjthorouehbred  stock— twenty  .five  cents 
each.  Julia  E.  S.  Hell,  East  Hampton,  Conn. 


GianlBronz8TurkeyEggs-$2p8r10 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

We  beHeve  every  Advertiser  In  oor  Poultry  Department  !e 
honest  and  reliable.  We  stand  back  of  these  classified  adver* 
tisemonts  with  our  **  Square  Deal  Guarantee/'  as  we  do  the 
display  advertisements.  Those  purchasing  egga  for  hatching 
ona  baby  chicks  must  understand  that  they  ore  assuminir 
some  risk  when  orderinsr  from  a  distance .  For  the  most  port 
eares  and  chicks  carry  safely,  but  sometimes  rouarb  handiinfl: 
by  the  express  companies  or  exposure  to  heat  and  cold  causes 
dsmase.  That  effars  fail  to  batch  or  chicks  die  is  not  conclusive 
evidence  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  and  we  shall 
not  consider  claims  on  that  basis.  To  avoid  controversy 
buyer  and  seller  should  hove  m  definite  understandintf  os  to 
the  responsibility  assumed  In  case  of  dissatisfaction. 


Baby 

Chicks 


S.  C.  IV.  Leghorns 
&  S*  C*  Bm  BteriF 
B,  Rocks 

pUREBRED, 

*  Strong,  Livable. 

From  heavy- laying, 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

Wesley  Grinnell 

Sodus,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Buck’s  Barred  Rocks 

G«t  in  right  with  the  birds  that  lay  and  win.  Look 
up  pen  Xo.  1  in  'Vineland  International  egg  laying 
and  breeding  contest,  and  start  right.  Eggs,  S2.50  for 
15;  JlOperloO.  Garret  W.  Buck, Colts  Neck, N.J, 


“Perfection”  Barred  Rocks  (Ringlets) 

FffOQ  Special  price  for  balance  of  season.  From  prize- 
winners,  13  per  setting:  value,  *6.  Utility  eggs,  tl.26 
per  setting.  Ur.  OEO.  T.  lIAYMiN,  Box  20,  Doyleatown,  Pi. 


Barred  Rocks-Eggs  ^e/ilo 

Day-Old  Chicks.  $12  per  100.  COCKERELS.  55  each. 
A«  €•  Jones,  Marvel  Homestead  Farm.  Georoetown,  Del. 


Ringlet  BARRED  ROCKS 

THOMPSON’S  STRAIN  OIRECT.  Eggs:  15-$1.25;  30-*2: 
100— $6.  Choice  yearling  hens,  $2.50  and  $3.  Book¬ 
let  free.  I.  H.  HACOKN,  Sergeantsville,  N.J. 


BUFF  ROCK  EGGS-FIELD,  Somers,  Conn. 


VIBERT  RED  EGGS  SKM 

Eggs  from  Special  Pen  of  Vibert's  S.  C. 

Reds,  raised  direct  from  'Vibert’s  Reds  of 
254-271  trap-nest  records.  83  per  15. 

OVERBROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Marlbarouoh-on-Hudsan,  N.  Y. 


MAHOGANY  STRAIN  REDS 

Single  combs  only.  For  years  I  have  selected  Fall 
and  Winter  layers  for  breeders,  mated  to  rich  Mahog¬ 
any-colored  males.  Eggs  from  utility  matings.S t  .50 
i^rla;  84  per  50;  8t  per  100.  TYrite  for  circular, 
B.  Q,tjackenbtjsh,  Box  400,  Darien,  Oonn. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  n^w  y  o  r'k  I  h  o  w « 

two  consecutive  years.  High-grade  utility  breeding 
stock,  also  eggs  for  hatching.  Send  for  circular. 
MAPLECROFT  FARMS,  Box  R.  Pawllng,N.Y. 


300  Laying  W^hite  Wyandotte  Pullois 

83  each.  Males,  812.50  each.  200  laying  'White 
Leghorn  pullets.  81.35  each.  Males,  81.50  each. 
Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  IBS,  Riverdile,  M.  J. 


S.  C,  W.  LEGHORNS .  9  cents  each 

BARRED  ROCKS . 1 1 'I  cents  each 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  f  cents  eacn 

From  Bred-to-Lay,  yearling  hens.  Catalog. 

HILLCRESY  POULTRY  FARMS,  Bax  N,  CHILI  STATION.  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHIX-HATCHING  EGGS-BREEDERS 

Whit*  Wiandolltt.  R.  I.  Reds,  Birred  Rocks, Light  Brahmas,  S.  C.W. 
and  B.  Leghorns.  U  tility  and  show  quality.  Catalogue  free. 

Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  165,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


ISc.Each;  813  per 
100;8120perl,000 
SILVER  WHITE  AND  COLUMBIAN  WYANDOHEf  S.  C.  R.  I. 
REDS.ROUEN  AND  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS  ®  22c. EACH;  S20  PER 
100.  Aldham  Poultry  Farm,  R.  34.  Phoenixvillt,  Pa. 


LEGHORN  CHICKS  T 

Rocks  and  Reds,  812.75  per  lOO.  For  a  short 
time  only.  E.  R.  HUMMER  8  CO.,  R.  D.  A,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


CHICKS 


In  15  Varieties, 
Pound  chicks  and 
Breeding  stock. 
Write  us  yourwauts 

and  let  ut  Quote  you  prices,  Jas,  W.HoucK  ft  C*., Tiffin, 0. 


MnFHoN  Anennne  Blue  Bell  strain.  Eggs.ll- 16;  15—100 
mOTTieO  Anconas  OEO.  K.  BOWUISH,  E8peran«e,XewVork 


Send  for 


Our  12-Page  Reward 
Li^,  showing  upwards  of 
300  articles  given  for  se¬ 
curing  subscriptions  to 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

Address,  Department  ‘‘M*’ 

333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York 

_ 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Do  you  know  how  I  read  The  R. 
N.-Y.?  First  I  look  at  the  title  page, 
then  turn  the  copy  once  over  one  page  to 
the  right,  and  get  the  Publisher’s  Desk. 
Single  pages  of  Publisher’s  Desk  are 
worth  more  than  you  charge  for  a  year’s 

subscription.  We  have  the - 

here,  but  they  dare  not  “speak  out” 
owing  to  the  class  of  advertising  they 
carry.  M.  c. 

Ohio. 

Perhaps  all  do  not  appreciate  what  it 
costs  us  in  loss  of  friends,  patronage  as 
well  as  expense  in  defending  libel  suits 
in  “speaking  out,”  as  we  are  prone  to  do. 
It  might  be  said  that  the  friends  we  lose 
in  defending  the  right  and  exposing  evil 
doers  are  not  worth  keeping  anyhow  and 
yet  the  bad  will  of  even  a  dog  is  some¬ 
times  extremely  uncomfortable.  The  lost 
patronage  wo  do  not  want,  and  the  expense 
of  defending  libel  suits  is  worth  all  it 
costs  if  we  can  only  save  one  subscriber 
in  a  thousand  from  the  clutches  of  the 
“get-rich-quick”  schemer  or  wolves  of 
other  kinds  parading  in  sheep’s  clothing. 
We  shall  continue  to  “speak  out”  with¬ 
out  fear  or  favor. 

Frederick  H.  Clarke,  president  of  the 
Kent  Moto.  Corporation,  and  his  father. 
Dr.  Henry  F.  Clarke,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  corporation,  were  arrested  yes¬ 
terday  in  Newark  as  a  result  of  a  stormy 
hearing  before  Bankruptcy  Referee 
Charles  M,  Mason.  The  bankruptcy  pro¬ 
ceeding  was  brought  to  show  that  the 
corporation,  which  is  incorporated  in 
New  York,  New  .Jersey,  and  Delaware, 
had  floated  .$2,000,000  worth  oi  stock 
with  practically  no  assets.  The  concern 
has  a  plant  in  Belleville,  N.  J. 

The  Clarkes  were  arrested  on  a  war¬ 
rant  sworn  out  by  Archibald  A.  Palmer 
of  Mahattan,  attorney  for  the  creditors 
of  New  York  and  Delaware.  Cnited 
States  Commissioner  John  A.  Matthews 
held  them  each  in  $7,500  bail  for  exam¬ 
ination.  The  Clarkes  Were  charged  with 
sending  circulars  through  the  mails  to 
promote  the  sale  of  stock  with  intent  to 
defraud. — Daily  Paper. 

Drexel  Motor  Car  Corporation,  Seven¬ 
ty-sixth  and  Wallace  streets,  Chicago ;  in¬ 
voluntary  petition  in  bankruptcy  filed  in 
behalf  of  Chicago  Decorating  Leather 
Company,  Charles  G.  Stevens,  and  the 
Steel  Sales  Corporation,  with  claims  ag¬ 
gregating  $500.  Liabilities  estimated  at 
$150,000  and  assets  at  $100,000. — Daily 
Paper. 

The  above  items  are  only  straws  indi¬ 
cating  the  direction  of  the  wind  with 
reference  to  automobile,  tractor,  and 
motor  truck  enterprises  that  are  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  public  to  finance  their  opera¬ 
tions.  Whether  the  promoters  of  such 
enterprises  have  a  sincere  purpose  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  permanent  business  or  merely 
to  gather  in  some  easy  money  from  the 
credulous  public  the  result  to  the  in¬ 
vestor  is  the  same.  In  these  critical 
times  concerns  financed  in  this  way  can¬ 
not  stand  against  the  houses  which  are 
already  well  established  with  ample  cap¬ 
ital  at  their  command.  We  warned  our 
readers  against  the  Chicago  proposition 
in  Mai’ch  17  issue  this  year. 

In  .January  of  this  year  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Keystone  Circulating  Com¬ 
pany,  304  North  Broad  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  called  on  me  and  took  from  me 
a  .30  weeks’  subscription  to  “Every  Week 
Magazine,”  for  which  I  paid  their  repre¬ 
sentative  55  cents  in  cash.  The  maga¬ 
zine  came  twice  since  that  time.  I  have 
written  the  Keystone  people  three  letters, 
attempting  to  find  out  why  they  have  not 
fulfilled  their  contract  in  accordance  with 
receipt  held  by  me,  but  am  unable  to  get 
any  reply  thereto.  The  amount  involved 
is  not  great,  but  I  do  not  feel  like  letting 
the  matter  drop,  as  there  are  no  doubt 
hundreds  of  others  who  have  been  simi¬ 
larly  treated.  I  will  indeed  be  grateful 
for  any  suggestion  that  you  may  see  fit  to 
favor  me  with.  C.  B.  ir. 

Illinois. 

We  get  no  response  to  our  letters  in 
this  subscriber’s  behalf  from  Keystone 
Circulating  Co.  of  Philadelphia.  We 
again  warn  our  people  against  paying 
money  to  agents  of  this  concern  or  of 
other  subscription  agencies  of  this  class. 
Especially  beware  of  the  class  of  agents 
appealing  to  S'our  sympathies  on  the 
grounds  that  he  is  trying  to  earn  money 
to  get  an  education. 

Will  you  advise  in  regard  to  the  relia¬ 
bility  of  the  Peerless  Mfg.  Co.  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio?  I  purchased  two  self-heating 
kerosene  irons  from  them  in  October, 
1916,  which  were  unsatisfactory,  not  be¬ 
ing  safe  to  use,  and  would  not  generate 
the  gas,  only  for  a  few  minutes,  by  the 
use  of  alcohol  and  gasoline.  The  Peer¬ 
less  Mfg.  Co.  claims  that  the  irons  are 
made  correctly  and  should  give  satisfac¬ 
tory  service,  but  they  state  that  they  do 


not  accept  any  goods  returned  without 
their  consent,  which  -hey  have  not  given. 
The  amount  paid  for  the  irons  was  .$7  for 
the  two ;  they  have  been  thoroughly 
tested  several  times  and  are  absolutely  no 
good  and  very  dangerous  to  use  on  ac¬ 
count  of  blazing  up  around  the  handle 
when  the  kerosene  tank  is  hot.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  failed  to  adjust  the  matter. 
Ohio.  s.  M.  c. 

As  the  oily-tongued  agents  for  these 
self-heating  irons  will  soon  be  on  the 
roads  in  large  numbers  the  time  is  oppor¬ 
tune  for  publishing  the  experience  of  the 
Ohio  subscriber.  The  consensus  of 
opinion  of  our  people  is  that  these  self¬ 
heating  irons  are  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 
If  any  R.  N.-Y'.  readers  get  fooled  on 
them  this  season,  this  department  cannot 
be  held  responsible  for  it. 

I  ordered  a  lamp  from  the  Home  Sup¬ 
ply  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo,,  on  10-day 
trial.  The  lamp  was  not  suti.sfactory  so 
I  sent  it  back  and  asked  for  a  refund  of 
the  purchase  price,  $4,  and  50c  for 
mantles.  I  have  been  unable  to  get  any 
response  or  refund  of  the  money  from  the 
company.  A.  r.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  have  written  the  Home  Supply 
Company  three  different  letters  in  behalf 
of  this  subscriber,  and  our  letters  are  also 
ignored.  We  are  printing  this  record  in 
the  case  for  the  benefit  of  other  sub¬ 
scribers. 

I  ordered  a  turkey  tom  from  the  Cres¬ 
cent  Poultry  Farm,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
March  30.  The  post  olfiee  money  order 
was  paid  April  1.  They  admit  receiving 
same.  It  is  so  late  I  countermanded  the 
order  May  4.  They  will  not  send  me  my 
$10,  as  I  have  asked.  Can  you  get  it  for 
me?  M.  I.. 

Pennsylvania. 

Our  letter  to  Crescent  Poultry  Farm. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  in  the  subscriber’s  be¬ 
half,  has  been  ignored.  We  shall  submit 
the  evidence  in  the  case  to  the  Post  Office 
Department  for  consideration. 

The  enclosed  may  interest  some  of  The 
R.  N.-Y'.  family.  I  think  I  told  you  some 
time  ago  I  was  asked  by  some  men  in  this 
town  (New  Yoi-k  City)  to  head  a  “hog 
company,”  as  I  had  a  “hog-breeding  repu¬ 
tation.”  I  never  heard  from  them  after  I 
outlined  my  ideas  of  it.  “Pigs  is  pigs” 
just  now.  w.  A.  S. 

The  enclosure  is  literature  of  another 
hog  scheme,  which  apparently  is  being  pro¬ 
moted  by  C.  W.  Jones,  Wa.shington  Bldg., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  the  organization  to  be 
known  as  “The  Suburban  Food  Produc¬ 
ers’  Association.”  It  is  proposed  to  lease 
a  farm  or  farms,  to  begin  the  hog  breed¬ 
ing  business,  apparently  along  the  same 
lines  as  the  National  Hog  Co.  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  and  others  which  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed  in  these  columns.  The  high  price 
of  pork  and  other  products  at  the  present 
time  lends  the  color  of  a  possible  success¬ 
ful  enterprise  to  all  these  schemes.  They 
appeal  only  to  the  inexperienced.  A  hog 
breeder  such  as  W.  A.  S.,  of  course, 
would  not  entertain  an  investment  in 
the  scheme,  or  have  any  connection  with 
it  for  a  moment.  While  this  proposition 
is  in  the  embryo  stage,  and  before  the 
public  is  invited  to  invest  in  it,  we  re¬ 
gard  as  a  very  good  time  to  issue  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  our  people. 

Advertisements  of  the  A.  A.  Berry  Seed 
Company,  Clarinda,  Iowa,  appeared  in 
farm  papers  in  Minnesota.  “We  handle 
only  the  best  te.sted  recleaned  seeds  guar¬ 
anteed”  was  one  statement  used.  W.  L. 
Oswald,  head  of  Section  of  Seed  Labora¬ 
tory  of  the  University  of  Minue.sota,  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  had  a  number 
of  farmers  in  Minnesota  answer  this  ad¬ 
vertisement  and  ask  for  samples.  These 
samples  were  analyzed  by  the  State  seed 
laboratory.  Of  the  Alsike  and  Timothy 
samples  received  a  test  showed  that  20 
per  cent,  of  it  was  Alsike  and  00  per  cent. 
Timothy.  The  other  20  per  cent,  con¬ 
sisted  of  34  different  kinds  of  weed  seeds, 
seven  kinds  of  crop  seeds  other  than  Tim¬ 
othy  and  Alsike  and  some  trash.  Among 
the  weed  seeds  ■W'ere  such  especially  obnox¬ 
ious  ones,  as  the  seeds  of  Canada  thistle, 
perennial  sow  thistle  and  ox-eye  daisy. 
A  germination  test  showed  that  the  Al¬ 
sike  was  56  per  cent,  fertile  and  the  Tim¬ 
othy  82  per  cent,  fertile. — Bulletin  Asso¬ 
ciated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  refused  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  this  seed  house  for  several  years 
back  on  account  of  what  we  considered 
the  deceptive  form  of  the  advertising. 
We  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  seeds  is  on  a  par  with  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  advertising  appeal.  It  is  only 
logical  that  a  firm  which  is  willing  to 
mislead  the  prospective  customer  by  the 
wording  and  arrangement  of  its  advertis¬ 
ing,  would  not  be  over-scrupulous  about 
the  quality  of  its  seeds. 


Wagons  That  Stand  Up 


Bear  this  point  in  mind  the  next  time  you 
buy  a  wagon — Columbus  and  Weber 
wagons  are  guaranteed  to  stand  up  under 
capacity  loads.  You  don’t  have  to  be  a  wagon 
expert  to  buy  a  Columbus  or  Weber  wagon  safely. 
All  3"ou  really  need  to  know  is  the  weight  of  your 
heaviest  loads.  B  ny  a  wagon  marked  to  carry  that 
load  and  we  guarantee  safety  and  satisfaction  worth 
more  to  you  than  all  the  talking  points  of  all  the 
wagons  in  the  market  put  together. 

Ask  any  dealer  who  carries  Columbus  or  Weber  wagons  to 
show  you  just  what  we  mean  by  this  statement,  or  write  to  us 
for  full  in'ormation.  Our  wagons  have  many  good  features 
—  the  International  fifth  wheel,  the  sandboard  wear  plate, 
link  end  rods,  folding  end  gate,  superior  material  —  more 
features  than  you  will  find  on  any  other  wagon.  All  these 
help  to  give  the  good  service,  long  life  and  economy  that  you 
get  with  Columbus  or  Weber  wagons.  See  the  wagon  or 
write  to  us  before  you  buy  again. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

©(Incorporated)  _ 

CHICAGO  •.•  USA 

Champion  Deering:  McCormick  Milwaukee  Oaborne  Plano 


Get  My  New  Patriotic  Prices! 

On  Spreaders — Tractors  —  Engines  — Separators 


Find  out  and  satisfy  yourself  how  much  you  can  save  by  getting  your  farm  imple¬ 
ments  direct  from  Galloway— the  maker.'  This  direct  dealing  is  actually  buying  at 
wholesale,  and  even  less,  and  saves  you  25%  to  50%  on  everything  you  need  on  the  farm 
—Spreaders,  Tractors,  Engines,  Separators,  Wagons,  Implements,  Vehicles.  1 11  tell 
you  why  you  can  save  by  direct  buying  in  my  big,  free  book.  1 11  also  tell  you  where 
the  extra  money  goes— the  money  you  save  by  dealing  direct  with  the  manufacturer. 

Write  for  MyFreeBookThat  Keepsthe  PricesDown 

It’s  the  greatest  bargain  book  ever  published,  and  will  save  fny  farmer  friends  thousands  and  thousands  of 
■  dollars.  Write  me  for  the  book  today,  A  postal  will  do.  Let  this  book  be  your  buying  guide 

and  save  you  $200  to  $500  on  your  summer  purchases.  Don’t  hesitate,  pont  put  it  off  “but 
send  tonight  for  my  big  money-saving  book.  Advantageous  shipping  points  save  you 

IVM.  GAaOim.  mi.t  wh.  galloway  co.,  271  galloway  station,  watenloo.  iowa  . 


Potato  Digger 

Gets  ttae  Potatoes  and  separates 
wbere  other  diggers  cannot 


A  strong  statement,  but  an  actual  experience  many  times,  saving 
growers  more  than  the  cost  of  the  Digger.  Ask  us  for  the  proof. 

The  Eureka  elevator  and  duplex  shaker  provide  more  separation  than  other  diggers. 
Large  wheels  and  main  gears  supply  ample  power.  Mostly  malleable  and  steel,  avoiding 
frequent  breakage  and  lost  time.  Growers  report 

digging  80  or  more  acres  without  repairs.  High  .  ...  . 

clearance  ov.er  shovel  prevents  weeds  and  vines  V  Ivme  for 

bunching.  Has  vine-turner  attachment  catalog 

6-ft.  and  7-ft.  sizes;  several  styles. 

Prompt  shipments  from  distributing  points. 


:  EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  Box  1016,  Uaca,lV.Y. 


See  These 
Woncterfut 

rUNITED 

iFarmEn^ines^ 

I 'I 

I  ^ 


They  develop 
20  percent  more 
than  rated  power 
_“the  biggest/ 
engine  valua 
]  ia  America. 


All 
Style* 

191T  MODELS.  Years 

ahead  in  design,  features,  im- 
ivements.  Easy  to  operate, 
easy  to  start.  Smoota 
running. 

GUARANTEED 
FOR  HVE  YEARS 

Write  for  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  FR  EE 
d.mon.tr.tion  off.r. 

United  Engine  Co. 
l>«PtSI5Lan.inc,Mlch. 


GET  MY  PRICES 

I  can  ship  at  once  any  size  or  style  WITTE 
High-Grade  Engine — 2  to  22  H-P. — Kerosene  or 
Gasoline — Stationary,  Portable  or  Saw-Rig— 
ready  to  run— Guaranteed  5  Years.  You 
I  don't  have  to  wait  6  to  8  weeks  for 
wrv  u  u/ii-rr  A  WITTE.  You  save  $25 
ED.  H.  WITTE  tojioO.  Choice  of  engines 
••Cash  or  Easy  Payments.  My  Free  Book 
•'flow  To  Judgo  Engines,"  by  return 
mail. -Ed.  H.  Witte,  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS. 

1890  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1890  £fli{tir$  6idg.» .  fltUbur^,  H, 


Made  from  highest  quality 
APOLLO- KEYSTONE 
Copper  Steel  Galvanized 
Sheets,  in  all  standard  pat¬ 
terns  of  Formed  Roofing 
and  Siding  Products. 

These  products  are  fireproof,  durauie,  f  SI 

reasonable  in  cost,  satisfactory— accept 
no  substitute.  Sold  by  weight  by  m 

ing  dealers  everywhere.  Look  for  the 
Keystone  added  below  Apollo  stencil,  f 
indicating  that  Copper  Steel  is  used.  I 
APOLLO-KEYSTONE  Copper  St 
Galvanized  Sheets  are  unezcelledj 
Boofii^,  Siding,  Culverts,  Silos, 
terns,  Tanks,  Flumes,  Sheds,  Bins,  ....v. 
all  forms  of  exposed  sheet  metal  work.  J 
Write  for  a  free  copy  of  our  “Better  I 
Buildings”  booklet  containing  build-  r 
ing  plans  and  valuable  information,  f 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PUTE  COMPANY,/ 

General  Offices:  Frick  Building,  Plflsburgh,Pa.l 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Current  prices  and  news  at  New  York  and 
other  places  mentioned. 


NEW  YORK,  JUNE  7,  1817. 


BUTTER. 

Creamery,  fancy  lb . 

Good  totCholce  . 

Lower  Grades . 

Dairy,  best . 

Common  to  Good . 

City  made . 

Packing  Stock . 

Process  . 

Elgin,  Ill.,  bntter  market  Jane  3, 


41J4® 

42« 

39 

@ 

41 

86 

@ 

38 

40 

® 

41 

34 

@ 

39 

33 

® 

36 

31 

® 

33 

34 

@ 

30 

40  cents. 

CHEESE. 


Whole  Milk,  new,  fancy . 

24 

@ 

24H 

Good  to  choice . 

23^ 

Lower  grades . 

21 

® 

22 

Bklms,  best . 

.  18 

® 

19 

Fair  to  good . 

@ 

17 

Watertown,  N.Y . 

.  22W® 

2214 

Salamanca,  N.  T . 

@ 

26^ 

Cuba,  N.Y . 

.  23^® 

EGGS. 

White,  choice  to  fancy . 

.  37 

® 

38 

Medium  to  good .  . 

.  34 

® 

36 

Mixed  colors,  best . 

37 

® 

37^ 

Common  to  good . 

.  33 

@ 

36  ■ 

Gathered,  best . . 

.  37 

@ 

37J4 

Medium  to  good  ■  . 

38 

® 

36  ' 

Lower  grades . 

.  28 

® 

32 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Broilers,  lb . 

.  30 

@ 

39 

Spring  Ducks,  lb . 

."23 

® 

24 

Fowls  . 

.  23 

® 

24 

Roosters  . 

.  15 

@ 

17 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best  lb . 

24 

® 

25 

Common  to  good  . 

20 

@ 

23 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb . 

46 

® 

60 

Roasters  . 

.  26 

@ 

28 

Fowls . 

.  22 

26 

Roosters . 

.  17 

@ 

18 

Spring  Ducks . 

® 

22^ 

Squabs,  doz . 

.  2  00 

® 

4  00 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 

@13  20 

Bulls . 

@11  36 

Cows  .  . 

@  9  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 

.15  00 

@15  26 

Culls . . 

.  6  00 

@10  00 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

.  8  00 

@10  00 

Lambs  . 

.15  00 

@17  75 

Hogs . 

@16  36 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Hothouse  Lambs,  each . 

.  6  00 

@10  00 

Calves,  choice  . 

.  22 

@ 

22  >12 

Fair  to  good  . 

@ 

20 

Pork,  light  . . 

® 

21 

Heavy  . 

@ 

18 

WOOL. 

Tliere  is  a  strong  demand  for 

wool 

on 

Gov- 

eniment  »*ontracts,  which  many  mills  are  work¬ 
ing  on  at  present.  Buying  In  the  West  is  ac¬ 
tive,  except  in  sections  where  asking  prices  are 
extreme.  Recent  sales  at  Boston  have  been: 
New  York  and  Michigan  unwashed  Delaine,  60 
to  61;  three-eighths  blood,  64  to  65;  Ohio  and 
I’ennsylvania  half  blood  combing,  62  to  63; 
three-eighths  blood,  64  to  65. 


FRESH  FRUITS, 


Apples,  Spy,  bbl .  5  00 

Albemarle . 6  00 

Baldwin . 4  00 

Giino .  3  60 

Ben  Davis .  3  25 

Western,  box .  1  25 

Strawberries,  qt .  5 

Blackberries,  qt .  6 

Huckleberries,  qt .  10 

Muskmelons,  Fla.,  bu . 2  00 

Watermelons,  100 . 35  00 

Peuc  lies.  Southern,  crate  .  160 


@  7  00 
@  7  50 
@  5  50 
®  4  25 
®  4  50 
®  3  50 
®  13 

®  13 

®  15 

®  4  00 
®75  00 
®  300 


VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes-old.  1651b.  bag . 10  00  ®10  50 

Florida,  new,  tbl .  6  00  ®11  00 


Carolina,  bbl .  6  00  @10  50 

Virginia... .  6  00  @9  00 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu .  1  50  @  2  90 

Asparagus,  fancy,  doz.  bunches .  2  00  @  2  25 

Common  to  good .  75  ©  1  50 

Beets.  100  bbl .  1  00  ®  2  50 

Carrots,  bbl .  4  00  @  6  00 

Cabbage,  bbl .  100  @3  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  1  OO  @2  00 

Onions,  Bermuda,  bn .  1  25  @  1  50 

Southern,  new,  bu  ...  126  @176 

Peppers,  bu .  ...  .2  00  ©3  25 

String  Beans  bu .  100  @2  50 

Turnips,  bbl .  50  @3  00 

Squash,  bu .  1  00  2  00 

Parsley,  bbl.  ..  2  00  @  4  00 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  2  00  ®  2  50 

Kale,  bbl .  25  @  30 

Peas,  bu .  75  @  2  00 

Spinach,  bbl . . .  25  ■S  75 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt  crate .  1  00  @  2  OO 

Horseradish,  100  lbs .  4  00  @  8  50 

Lima  Beans,  bu .  2  00  @  6  00 

Cucumbers,  bu .  . .  1  00  @  3  00 

Okra,  bu .  1  00  @  2  50 

Radishes,  bbl .  50  @  1  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Tlmotby,  No.  1.  ton  .  22  00  @23  00 

No.  2 . 19  00  @2100 

No.  3  . 16  00  @18  00 

Clover  mixed . 16  00  @2100 

Straw,  Rye, . 13  00  @15  00 

GRAIN. 

W  heat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  2  95  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  1  78  @  1  80 

Flour,  carlots,  at  N.T.  bbl . 12  76  @13  50 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  69  @  70 

Rye,  free  from, onion .  2  40  @2  45 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . i6  00  @17  00 

Pea . 15  00  @16  25 

Medium . 14  75  @16  00 

White  Kidney . H  50  @15  75 

Bed  Kidney .  13  00  @14  00 

Lima,  California . 16  00  @16  25 


Receipts  at  New  York  for  eight  days  ending 
June  6: 

Butter,  lbs . 4,018, .'500 

Eggs,  doz .  4,643,160 

Dressed  Poultry,  packages  .  14,394 

Live  Poultry,  crates  .  7,868 

Cotton,  bales  .  27,757 

Apples,  barrels  .  21,948 

Lemons,  boxes  .  3,842 

Onions,  sacks  .  195,588 

Oranges,  boxes  .  91,411 

Potatoes,  barrels  .  100,439 

Corn,  bushels  .  318,400 

Hay,  tons  .  4,281 

Oats,  bushels  .  1.321,000 

Rye,  bushels  .  97,500 

Wheat,  bushels  .  5,796,000 

Rosin,  barrels  .  20,985 

Spirits  Turpentine,  barrels  .  3,993 


Crops  and  Farm  News 

Center  Bridge,  Pa. — Pigs,  $6.60  each;  hogs> 
nViC  dressed;  hens,  alive,  22c;  eggs,  34c;  corn, 
hu.,  $1.60;  cows,  $100  or  more;  apple  and  peach 
outlook  good. 

Columbia,  Pa.— Cows,  $90  to  $150;  fat  cattle, 
$11  to  $11.60  cwt. ;  hogs,  $17  to  $18  live,  cwt. ; 
com,  hu.,  $1.70;  straw,  $13;  oats,  75c;  wheat, 
$2.80;  butter,  42  to  46c;  milk,  60o  Ih.,  butter 
fat;  eggs,  36o  to  38c;  old  potatoes,  45c  half 
peck;  asparagus,  hunch,  8  to  10c. 

Williamstown,  Pa. — Milk,  quart,  retail,  10c; 
butter,  44c;  eggs,  36o;  potatoes,  hu.,  $3;  bacon 
and  ham,  Ih.,  40c;  beef,  36c  to  28c;  Spring 
onions,  doz,,  10c. 

Maxon  Mill.,  Ky. — Bran,  $2.25;  middlings,  $3; 
tankage,  $4;  hay,  $20  to  $25;  milk,  retail,  gal¬ 
lon,  22c;  wholesale,  40c;  wheat  and  hay  out¬ 
look  poor.  Tobacco  acreage  reduced. 

Bowling  Green,  Ky. — Wheat,  65  per  cent,  av¬ 
erage  crop.  Oat  seeding,  26  per  cent,  below 
normal;  clover  fairly  good.  Meadows  suffering 
with  drought.  Corn  area,  15  per  cent,  increase. 
Live  stock  in  good  condition.  Strawberries,  ap¬ 
ples  and  peaches,  30  per  cent,  below  normal. 

Elm  Grove,  W.  Va. — Oat  stand  good;  corn, 
normal  acreage;  meadows,  fair;  fruit  outlook 
poor.  Some  garden  truck  raised  for  Wheeling 
market.  Not  much  dairying,  hut  a  few  silos  are 
put  up  every  year. 

Kirkwood,  Mo, — Early  sown  wheat  wintered 
well;  late  badly  frozen;  some  plowed  under  and 
planted  to  com;  sixty  acres  on  clover  sod  pre¬ 
viously  well  limed  is  very  fine;  oats  small;  ap¬ 
ple  set  poor.  Strawberries  late.  Com,  $1.85  bu., 
retail;  acreage  large. 

Oak  Hill,  N.  Y.— Cows,  $70  to  $125;  2  and  3- 
year-olds,  $40  to  $60;  butter,  42c;  eggs,  34c; 
oats,  96c;  corn,  $2;  pigs,  $4  to  $6  each.  Sheep 
scarce,  some  bringing  $20;  grass  looking  well; 
corn  planting  late. 

Otisco,  N.  Y. — Cows,  $75  to  $100;  butter  at 
creamery,  44c  net;  skim-milk  made  into  cheese, 
62c  net;  potatoes,  hu.,  $3.50;  beans,  bu.,  $10; 
eggs,  38c  to  40c;  hay,  $14;  pork,  $19. 

Patria,  N.  Y. — Butter,  40c;  eggs,  34c;  pota¬ 
toes,  $3;  cows,  $75  to  $100;  pork,  19c  to  20c; 
poultry,  15c  to  16c. 

Afton,  Va. — Bran,  $48;  middlings,  $50;  com, 
bu.,  $1.80;  cows,  $60  to  $100;  hogs,  live,  $15; 
pigs,  fair,  $8  to  $10;  butter,  35c;  eggs,  30c;  po¬ 
tatoes,  $3;  com  planting  slow;  fmit  prospects 
good. 

Parish,  N.  Y. — Cows,  $60  to  $125;  milk,  at 
creamery,  $2  per  100;  potatoes,  bu.,  $3  to  $4. 

Cossart,  Pa. — Cows,  $80  to  $120;  calves,  12c 
to  14c:  milk,  6c  to  6o.  The  cold  spring  has  kept 
all  garden  stuff  hack.  Potatoes  coming  up  well. 
Lima  beans  rotted;  strawberries  late. 

Clialfont,  Pa. — Cows,  $80  to  $100;  milk,  6c; 
butter  from  creamery,  60c;  potatoes,  $3;  eggs, 
38c;  hay,  $16;  horses,  $176  to  $200;  bran,  $2.40 
cwt. 

Ovid,  N.  Y. — Wheat,  $2.80;  corn,  $1.76;  oats, 
$1 ;  hay,  $9  to  $13;  cows,  $80  to  $100;  veal  on 
hoof,  11c;  butter,  45c;  eggs,  34c. 

Clearfield,  Pa. — Milk,  6c  wholesale,  9c  retail; 
butter,  40c  to  60o;  beef,  10c  to  12c:  veal,  13c; 
cows,  $60  to  $100;  pigs,  $6  to  $8  per  pair; 
eggs,  40o;  potatoes,  bu.,  $3.60;  com,  $1.75; 
oats,  85o  hay,  $18  to  $20. 

Cochranton,  Pa. — Hay,  $10;  oats,  90c;  wheat, 
$2.70;  potatoes,  $3;  buckwheat,  hu.,  $1.75:  cows, 
$50  to  $75;  veal,  lie,  live,  17c  dressed;  butter- 
fat,  48c  ih.;  butter,  35c;  eggs,  36c;  chickens, 
82c  dressed. 

Cochranvijle,  Pa. — Cows,  $90  to  $185;  milk, 
cwt..  $2  to  $2.05;  wheat,  bu.,  $2.40;  corn,  $1.60; 
hay,  $13  to  $18;  beans,  hu.,  $7.26.  .Hay  crop, 
short;  wheat,  average. 


Mammitis 

A  .Jersey,  10  years  old,  was  all  right 
when  fresh.  Then  the  two  hind  quarters 
of  her  udder  became  swollen  to  more 
than  twice  their  normal  size  and  very 
hard.  We  bathed  her  with  hot  water 
and  the  swelling  went  down.  She  did  not 
give  any  milk  out  of  those  two  quarters 
after  that  until  a  short  time  before  we 
dried  her  off.  Later  the  two  hind  quar¬ 
ters  swelled  up  again  and  the  swelling 
went  out  and  then  the  other  two  qiiarlers 
swelled  up.  We  put  the  calf  with  her 
for  a  while,  and  the  front  quarters  got 
all  right,  but  the  two  hind  quarters  went 
dry.  Is  her  milk  good  to  use,  and  is 
there  anything  we  can  do  for  her? 

Ohio.  A.  A. 

Theatment  of  the  hind  quarters  of  the 
udder  will  do  no  good  iis  chronic  mam¬ 


mitis  is  present  and  it  is  incurable.  Tu¬ 
berculosis  of  the  udder  sometimes  is 
present  in  such  cases  and  if  so  the  milk 
is  dangerous  for  man  or  beast.  Have 
her  tested  with  tuberculin  and  if  she 
proves  free  from  tuberculosis  she  might 
be  fattened  for  the  butcher.  We  scarce¬ 
ly  think  it  will  pay  to  retain  her  for 
dairying.  A.  s.  A. 


Kicking  Cow 

We  have  a  very  good  Holstein  cow, 
about  2f)  months  old.  She  freshened 
about  one  month  ago,  but  the  only  way 
she  can  be  milked  is  by  tying  a  rope 
around  her,  in  front  of  the  udder,  quite 
tight.  We  tried  tying  her  hind  feet  a 
while  together, and  she  would  throw  her¬ 
self.  She  gives  a*boiit  five  gallons  of  milk 
per  day.  and  it  is  extra  rich.  Her  mother 
was  a  kicker,  but  we  thought  her  ruined 
in  the  breaking,  as  when  she  was  first 
milked  the  man  tied  one  foot  up  as  high 
as  he  could  get  it  to  a  fence.  We  bought 
her  and  kept  her  nearly  two  years,  but 
always  had  to  tie  a  rope  around  her ; 
never  could  break-  her  of  kicking,  so  had 
to  beef  her.  This  young  cow’s  calf  has 
same  trouble  with  one  hind  leg;  does  not 
seem  to  have  good  use  of  it.  The  hip  is 
growing  lower  and  the  whole  leg  does  not 
seem  to  grow  much.  We  had  another 
cow  that  just  freshened  and  she  ran  over 
time,  over  two  weeks.  The  hind  legs  of 
the  calf  were  bent  up,  and  those  and  the 
hips  very  much  inflamed.  When  the  cow 
went  to  licking  the  calf  the  skin  came  off 
just  above  the  tail,  so  had  to  kill  it. 
Could  you  advise  us  in  regard  to  these 
different  things?.  F.  F. 

California. 

You  have  been  tying  the  legs  at  the 
wrong  place.  Buckle  a  wide  strap  fairly 
tight  around  the  legs,  just  above  the  hock 
joints.  That  should  stop  the  kicking. 
The  calf  may  have  fractured  a  bone  in 
the  hind  leg,  and  will  not  fully  recover. 
The_  delayed  calf  probably  was  injured  at 
calving  time,  so  the  last  two  cases  may 
be  considered  accidental  and  not  likely 
to  recur.  a.  s,  a. 


TO  THE  CONSIGNOR  CREDITORS 
OP  H.  K.  -SVILSON  <fe  CO. 

You  and  each  of  you,  as  consignor  cVeditors  of 
H.  K.  Wilson  &  company,  314  WashinKton  Street, 
Now  York,  N.  Y.,  for  farm  produce  consigned  to  the 
said  H.  K.  Wilson  &  Company  to  bo  sold  on  com¬ 
mission,  and  all  persons  having  claims  against  the 
said  H.  K.  Wilson  &  Company  for  farm  produce  con¬ 
signed  to  the  said  commission  merchants  to  be  sold 
on  commission,  are  hereby  notified,  in  pursuance  of 
chapter  644,  Laws  of  1917,  that  you  are  required  to 
file  a  verified  statement  of  such  claim  against  the 
said  commission  merchants  with  the  undersigned, 
as  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  at  Agricultural 
Hall,  corner  of  State  and  Lodge  Streets,  Albany, 
N.  T.,  on  or  before  September  4,  1917,  and  you  are 
further  notified  that  claims  not  so  filed  on  or  before 
that  date  will  not  receive  consideration  in  any 
action  or  proceedings  upon  the  bond  heretofore 
filed  by  the  said  H.  K.  Wilson  &  Company. 

Dated,  Albany,  N.Y.  Charles  S.  Wilson, 
June  16, 1917.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 


FI  eece  W^ools 

Get  our  prices  before  selling.  Write  us,  stat¬ 
ing  tlie  quantity  you  have,  with  the  grade, 
and  we  will  quote  you  price  delivered  on  cars 
your  shipping  point, 

II.  A.  PERKINS  &  CO.,  AVool  Merchants, 
6  Jfnllrond  Row,  White  River  Junction,  Vt* 


- ^ 

We  have  many  able-bodied  young 
men,  mostly  without  farming 
experience,  who  wish  to  work 
on  farms.  If  yon  need  a  good, 
steady  sober  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthrop¬ 
ic  organization  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Avenue  New  York  Gly 


Subscribers' Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  oxchansre.  make  it  known  here. 
This  Rate  will  be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  sreneral  manufacturers'  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Egtrs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  aro  under  proper  headiners  on  other  paares. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week's  issue. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Female  nurses  or  attendants  for  a 
sanitarium;  pay  $22  a  month,  board  and  laun¬ 
dry.  Address  S.  LORD,  StamforiT,  Conn. 


WANTED — Single  iMn  to  work  in  certified 
dairy  barn;  SharplFs  milker  used.  Also  man 
for  farm;  good  wages.  HILL  TOP  F'ARM, 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


NT'RSES — A  general  hospital  of  125  beds,  fifteen 
miles  from  New  York  City,  offers  a  two-year 
and  six  months  course  to  young  women  who  can 
present  a  grammar  school  diploma  and  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  at  least  one  year  of  high  school  work. 
High  scliool  graduates  preferred;  new  modern 
nurses’  home,  F'or  information  address  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Hackensack  Hospital,  Hacken¬ 
sack,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Man  to  sell  vegetables  wholesale  to 
stores,  deliver  by  auto;  steady  job  year  round. 
A.  N.  FARNIIAM.  Westville,  Conn. 


WANTED — From  July  1st,  cook  for  small  sum¬ 
mer  hotel;  must  la?  woman  of  experience;  i$50 
per  month;  could  use  couple,  man  to  help  with 
farm  work  and  run  automobile.  Fhll  particulars 
in  first  letter.  NO.  2271,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — American  lad,  14  to  15,  light  vine¬ 
yard  work,  permanent  home  and  nursery  bus¬ 
iness.  Address  NO.  2189,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — -A  man  for  general  work  on  farm 
and  particularly  to  drive  team.  Reply  I*.  O. 
BOX  C,  Monroe,  New  York. 


WANTED — Kitchen  girl  for  country  boarding 
liouse  of  50  guests;  good  wages;  must  come 
recommended.  II.  GORIjEY,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2, 
Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


W.VNTED — For  general  farming  on  15-acre 
place,  sober  and  energetic  man.  single,  35  to 
45  years  old;  give  references,  ability  and  wages 
wanted  when  writing.  BOX  77,  Mt.  Carmel, 
Conn. 


COMPETENT  HOUSEKEEPER  for  home  in 
country,  suburban  to  New  York  City;  good 
place  for  woman  of  refinement  and  character; 
could  provide  for  one  elilld.  WARREN,  Box  1, 
Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  certified  dairy;  $40 
per  month.  DR.  F.  TAYLOR,  Pulaski,  Pa. 


WANTED — July  1st,  respectable  young  man  a.s 
helper  on  poultry  farm;  must  be  able  to  milk 
3  or  4  cows  and  drive  team.  WM.  H.  IIEAUS- 
FIELD,  Babylon,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  man  to  run  Ford  automobile 
at  summer  resort  and  help  with  farm  work; 
state  full  iiartlculars  and  wages  expected.  NO. 
2272,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


HOUSEKEEPER’S  POSITION  WANTED  by 
neat,  reliable  woman  (Amerlcani),  with  two 
boys,  0  and  12  years.  Address  MRS.  SARAH 
SCHRIEBER,  West  Simsbury,  Conn. 


WANTED — Job  on  farm  by  experienced  young 
man;  no  d.^iry.  Apply  D.-\.VE  BLEICHMAN, 
406  E.  9th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  COUPLE  wislies  charge  of  private  farm, 
understands  care  stock  and  crops;  man  don't 
smoke  or  drink.  IIEGER,  11  Francis  Terrace, 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 


YOUNG  MAN,  now  on  poultry  farm,  desires  to 
change  and  will  be  open  for  position  on  a 
poultry  farm.  Address  NO.  2274,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  with  8  years’  farming  experience, 
open  for  position  as  general  farmer  or  poul- 
trynian  in  Jersey  State  only.  NO.  2268,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED  on  large,  up-to-date 
farm;  am  twenty  years  oIcT,  farm  raised,  with 
some  scientific  training;  experience  wanted  and 
will  work  hard  for  moderate  salary;  references 
upon  request.  H.  R.  DARBY,  New  York  State 
School  of  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long  Island. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


SALE  OR  RENT — Four-acre  farm,  Hempstead; 

six-room  house  with  bath,  poultry  buildings 
and  fruit.  NO.  2254,  care  Rural  New-Yorer. 


FOR  SALE— 160-acre  dairy  farm  for  $3,500;  $700 
cash.  R.  H.  SMITH,  R.  4,  Bainbridge,  Che¬ 
nango  Co.,  N,  Y. 


WILL  SELL,  reasonable  terms,  whole  or  part 
of  large  farm  in  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.;  healthy, 
fertile,  attractive,  well  watered;  fruit  and  wood- 
lanff;  will  support  70  head  cattle;  large  furnace 
heated  house;  excellent  barns;  exceptional  value. 
Inquire  of  JAMES  AIKEN,  Wingdale,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 110-acre  farm  In  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y., 
bordering  Walkill  River,  between  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Walden,  house  10  rooms,  improvements, 
silo,  barns,  etc.  Price,  $12,500;  smaller  farms 
also.  HARRY  VAIL,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co., 
N,  Y. 


FOUR  FARMS  for  sale,  chicken,  fruit  and  truck. 

HARRY  VAIL,  owner,  New  Milford,  Orange 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


MONTGOMERY  COU:j;tY  FARM,  212  acres 
nineteen  dollars  per  acre;  a  bargain;  14  cash; 
balance  mortgage  at  five  per  cent.  Good  build¬ 
ings;  possession  at  once.  Address  WELLING¬ 
TON  CROSS,  Fultonville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 90-acre  farm  in  Putnam  Co.,  on 
Harlem  railroad;  buildings  in  good  condition; 
fruit  of  all  kinds.  Price,  $6,000;  terms  one- 
half  cash;  balance  at  5  per  cent.  NO.  2262, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  TO  BUY  A  FARM;  $250  down;  balance 
contract  to  pay  off  in  yearly  installments. 
P.  W.  CLYDE,  795  Putnam  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 

N,  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 200-acre  fruit  and  dairy  farm,  near 
two  railroads,  Tioga  County;  terms.  LOCK 
BOX  305,  Norfolk,  N.  Y. 


EXCHANGE  for  small  farm  as  part  payment 
eight-room  house,  plot  76  by  112,  in  village  of 
fifteen  hundred,  45  minutes  from  New  York. 
Excellent  community  for  carpenter,  painter  or 
plumber.  NO.  2267,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SAI.E — Finest  farm  in  Bucks  County,  Pa., 
with  or  without  stock  and  e<iuipnient:  13<) 
acre.s,  5  acres  woodlot;  balance  high  state  of  cul¬ 
tivation;  38  acres  corn,  12  acres  young  bearing 
orchard,  17  acres  wheat,  good  buildings,  arte¬ 
sian  well;  stone  house;  bath,  toilet,  hot-water 
heat,  near  county  seat,  high  elevation;  on  stone 
road;  near  trolley,  within  easy  distance  of 
Philadelphia;  immediate  possession  if  desired; 
moderate  price;  good  proposition;  operated  by 
owner.  NO.  2266,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


FARM  WANTED — 50-60  acres  within  30  to  60 
miles  from  New  York  City,  on  State  road; 
hot  more  than  2  miles  from  railroad  station; 
half  cultivated;  water  in  house;  stables  and 
barns,  which  including  other  outbuildings,  must 
be  in  good  condition;  fairly  stocked';  fruit  farm 
preferred;  state  if  bordering  on  river,  lake  and 
what  brooks  or  spring.s;  not  to  exceed  $6,000; 
no  agents.  NO.  2273  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED — To  hear  from  good  location  for  gen¬ 
eral  repair  shop,  vehicle,  engine,  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  etc.  H.  J.  WATERMAN,  Great  Valley, 
New  York. 


WANTED — Young  lady  desires  board  for  sum¬ 
mer  on  New  York  farm  with  cheerful  people. 
M.  TAYLOR,  64  Merriman  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


EXCHANGE  pair  iron  screws  for  cider  press, 
and  bone  mill,  for  anything  useful;  make 
offer.  F'RANK  KNOWLES,  Little  Hocking,  Ohio, 


BOARD  WANTED  at  quiet  farm  house  for  a 
few  weeks  (furing  July  or  August  by  man  and 
wife:  give  particulars.  NO.  2269,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — -Hay  loader,  preferably  located  in 
New  York  or  New  .Tejney;  give  make,  age, 
condition  and  price.  NO.  2270,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  i 


DO  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


Could 

rough  country  roads  would  make  no  difference  to  you. 

But,  since  you  can’t  fly,  your  most  pressing  need  is  to 
have  tires  on  your  automobile  that  will  make  travelling  a 
pleasure  instead  of  a  necessity. 

Furthermore,  you  must  have  tires  that  are  resilient — 
that  act  like  a  cushion  between  the  jars  of  the  road  and 
the  delicate  mechanism  of  your  machine. 

Also,  your  tires  must  be  durable,  road-resisting,  giving 
greater  mileage  at  lower  final  cost,  no  matter  how  rough 
the  roads,  or  how  bad  the  weather. 

All  of  which  reasons  advocate  the  immediate  purchase 
and  constant  use  of  United  States  *Usco’  Tread  Tires — 
the  famous  anti-skid,  long-mileage  tires  —  brothers  of  the 
equally  famous  United  States  *  Chain*  Tread,  and  one 
of  the  Great  Five.  Order  United  States  Tires  from  your 
local  dealer  TO-DAY  and  get  the  benefit  of  the  service 
that  he  will  gladly  render  you. 

United  States lires 


Are  Good  Tires 


*Nobby’  ‘Chain^  *Usco*  *Royal  Cord^  ^Plain^ 
A  tire  for  every  need  of  price  and  use 


Direct  Dealing  in  Grain  and  Feed 

A  Western  Man’s  View  of  It 

N  page  754  I  find  the  following  statement  about 
direct  grain  buying; 

There  is  no  patriotism,  much  less  business,  in  hold¬ 
ing  the  Western  grain  growers  and  the  Eastern  dairy¬ 
men  apart,  and  the  dealers  cannot  take  any  arrogant 
or  selfish  position  if  they  expect  to  stay  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  The  R.  N.-Y.  offers  its  services  in  trying  to 
solve  this  hard  feed  question.  Talk  it  out,  find  the 
best  way,  and  then  put  it  over.  The  (iermans  made 
the  vital  mistake  of  neglecting  this  feed  problem  before 
the  war,  and  they  were  forced  to  practice  what  amounts 
to  confiscation  in  order  to  settle  it.  The  dealers  can 
have  the  same  thing  in  this  country  if  they  persist  in 
any  arbitrary  policy. 

There  has  been  considerable  discus.sion  about  this, 
mostly  from  the  Eastern  farmer’s  point  of  view.  I 
desire  to  make  a  reply  from  the  Western  end  of  it. 


rO-Ol’ERATIVE  M'lI.L  ASS(  H’ I  .VTIOXS.— I 
would  suggest  as  the  most  feasil)le  plan  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Organize  these  by  tbem.selves  into  local  co¬ 
operative  mill  association.s,  send  out  here  for  the 
whole  grains  by  car-lots,  do  the  grinding  there,  and 
save  the  middlemen’s  profits,  by  selling  the  products 
to  their  members,  at  the  same  prices  as  ideal  deal¬ 
ers  charge,  rebating  all  surplus  at  the  end  of  the 
year  pro-rata  according  to  the  amount  of  business 
done,  after  deducting  all  expenses  and  a  nominal 
rate  of  interest  on  the  capital  invested.  The  above 
plan  is  the  way  the  majority  of  the  farmers’  en- 
terpri.ses  out  here  are  operating,  and  they  are  very 
successful,  and  are  paying  out  in  nearly  all  cases. 

Mir.LING  FIGURES. — I  am  at  present  working 
on  the  organization  of  a  100-bbl.  mill  (“midget” 
type)  in  this  section,  and  a  few  figures,  showing  the 


This  leaves  a  difference  of  $7.17  in  favor  of  the 
cooperative  plan,  as  milling  costs  are  all  taken  care 
of,  as  well  as  all  transportation  charges,  commis¬ 
sions,  etc.,  through  figuring  the  local  retail  charges 
on  the  products. 

RURAL  ORGANIZATIONS.— It  is  time  we  far¬ 
mers  broke  the  chains  that  have  bound  us  to  old 
custom.s,  and  strike  out  on  the  road  of  organized  co¬ 
operative  endeavor.  We  of  the  West  have  aiready 
Hung  down  the  gauntlet  through  our  great  political 
organization,,  the  Farmers’  Non-Partis-an  League, 
and  are  beginning  to  get  reults.  There  is  a  Fai’- 
mers’  Union  State  Exchange  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  and 
also  one  at  Kansas  City,  that  could  as.sist  the  or¬ 
ganized  farmers  of  the  East  to  solve  their  feed  prob¬ 
lems.  But  Avhy  not  have  the  Eastern  farmers  join 
the  Farmers’  Educational  and  Cooperative  Union  of 


FARMERS’  ELEVATORS.— In  the  first  place,  ref¬ 
erence  is  made  to  the  cooperative  mills  and  eleva¬ 
tors  out  here  in  the  West.  It  is  true  there  are  a 
very  large  number  of  elevators  out  here  owned  by 
farmers,  hut  I  do  not  know  whether  they  Avould 
change  from  their  present  methods,  as  under  the 
present  system  of  marketing  grain,  they  draw  on 
the  carloads  before  they  even  leave  the  local  yards, 
whereas,  if  they  were  to  ship  through  to  the  East 
they  Avould  have  to  wait  until  the  car  was  re¬ 
ceived  before  their  money  Avould  he  available.  This 
refers  more  particularly  to  Avhole  grains,  as  there 
are  not  enough  farmer-OAvned  flour  mills  doing  sur¬ 
plus  grinding  to  he  of  any  value  to  the  Eastern 
dairymen.  Such  as  there  are  in  the  line  of  flour¬ 
mills  are  mostly  of  the  “midget”  type,  and  at  pres¬ 
ent  they  cannot  do  more  than  take  care  of  local  needs. 


Haying  Time  in  Wisconsin.  Fig.  325 

savings  to  the  farmer  through  tlie  market  in,:  of  his 
grain  b.v  the  Hour  mill  route,  may  be  the  very  in¬ 
formation  they  are  needing.  The  figures  given  are 
not  theoretical,  hut  are  actual  aA'erages:  Four  and 
one-half  bushels  of  5S-G0-lb  Avheat  makes  one  barrel 
of  flour.  These  figures  are  based  on  exhaustive  tests 
by  both  U.  S.  GoA'ernment  and  A'arious  State  stations, 
and  especially  so  by  the  North  Dakota  Experiment 
Station,  Fargo,  N.  D.,  in  Bulletin  No.  114.  As.sum- 
ing  such  to  he  the  fact  Ave  find  that  4y^  hu.  or  270 
lbs.  makes  lOG  lbs.  flour,  30  lbs.  of  bran,  and  44  to 
45  Ib.s.  shorts.  At  the  present  local  prices,  here  at 
Sykeston,  N.  D.,  June  2,  AA-e  find  the  follOAA’ing  A'alues: 

4%  l)u.  No.  1  Nor.  at  $2.10  .  $0.45 

lOG  lbs.  or  1  bbl.  flour  at  $15 . $l5.(M) 


30  lbs.  bran  at  $40  ton . GO 

45  lbs.  shorts  at  $40  ton  . .  .  1.02 

-  $1G.G2 


America,  and  through  the  cooperation  of  all  secure 
the  objects  sought  by  all  of  us  farmers? 

North  Dakota.  c.  R.  remer. 

R.  N.-Y'. — Mr.  Remer  has  given  us  addresses  of  a 
number  of  elevators  and  cooperative  flour  mills.  Wo 
are  collecting  nuich  information  about  direct  trade. 
As  for  the  organization  to  AA'hich  Mr.  Remer  refers, 
the  preamble  of  its  constitution  reads  as  folloAvs: 

Speculators  and  those  engaged  in  the  distribution  c? 
farm  products  have  organized  and  operate  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  fanning  class. 

To  enable  farmers  to  meet  these  conditions  and  pro¬ 
tect  their  interests,  Ave  have  organized  the  Farmers’ 
Educational  and  Cooperative  Union  of  America,  and 
declare  the  following  purposes: 

To  establish  justice. 

I’o  secure  equity. 

I'o  apply  the  Golden  Rule. 

To  discourage  the  credit  and  mortgage  system. 

To  assist  o-ur  members  in  buying  and  selling. 
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To  educate  the  agricultural  class  in  scientific  farm¬ 
ing. 

To  teach  farmers  the  classification  of  crops,  domestic 
economy  and  the  process  of  marketing. 

To  systematize  methods  of  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion. 

To  eliminate  gambling  in  farm  products  by  Boards 
of  Trade,  Cotton  Exchanges  and  other  speculators. 

To  bring  fanning  up  to  the  standard  of  other  in¬ 
dustries  and  business  enterprises. 

To  secure  and  maintain  profitable  and  uniform  jtrices 
for  grain,  cotton,  live  stock  and  other  products  of  the 
farm. 

To  strive  for  harmony  and  ^ood  will  among  all  man¬ 
kind  and  brotherly  love  among  ourselve.s. 

To  garner  the  tears  of  the  distressed,  the  blood  of 
martyrs?,  the  laugb  of  innocent  childhood,  the  sweat  of 
honest  labor  and  the  virtue  of  a  happy  home  as  the 
brightest  jewels  known. 


A  Michigan  Farmers’  Organization 

ON  i>age  745  I  noticed  an  article  from  E.  L. 

Tiathaway  of  New  Yoi'k,  which  was  interesting 
to  me,  as  I  know  that  every  word  is  true,  having 
gone  thi-ough  the  expeidences  he  enumei'ates.  I  am 
going  to  tell  Mr.  Hathaway  how  we  farmers  up 
here  in  Michigan  stopped  selling  for  Avhat  the  buy¬ 
er  would  give,  and  buying  from  him  at  his  price. 
We  organized  a  Farmers’  Produce  Co.,  incorporated 
for  .$4,000,  is.suing  shares  at  $10  per  share  to  the 
farmei's  who  wanted  to  knock  out  this  price-fixing 
at  both  ends  of  the  route.  We  sold  .$600  worth  of 
shares,  borrowed  enough  money  from  our  local  hank, 
giving  a  note  signed  by  the  nine  directors  of  the 
company.  We  built  a  warehouse  30x.50,  three  stories 
high,  warm  enough  to  house  potatoes,  which  are  our 
princiital  money  crop.  We  prospered  from  the  start ; 
did  .$.55,000  worth  of  business  in  1916,  and  $70,000  in 
1917.  Our  fiscal  year  ends  on  the  first  .Saturday  in 
.Tune  of  each  year,  when  we  have  our  annual  stock¬ 
holders’  meeting.  We  paid  a  dividend  to  ourselves  of 
5%  on  stock  issued  which  was  $18,000  at  the  close 
of  our  fiscal  year.  We  sold  $5,000  worth  of  shares 
at  this  meeting,  making  our  capital  stock  now  $23,- 
000.  We  sell  flour  of  all  kind.s,  tea,  coffee,  sugar, 
hardware,  cement,  salt,  fertilizer,  also  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  wagons,  fencing,  plows,  harrows,  etc.  We 
handle  only  two  'brand.s  of  flour.  Spring  and  Winter 
wheat,  and  only  the  best  brands,  which  we  are  sell¬ 
ing  now  at  $14.75  per  barrel ;  salt  .$1..35  per  barrel ; 
sugar  $10  per  hundred.  We  are  buying  in  car  lots 
where  Ave  can  afford  to,  thereby  cut  out  one  com¬ 
mission.  We  buy  from  the  farmer  and  sell  many 
times  direct  to  the  consumer.  What  Ave  have  done 
INFr.  IlathaAvay  and  his  bi’other  farmers  can  do. 
Don’t  sit  doAvn  and  let  these  “cutthroats”  as  he  calls 
them,  skin  you.  Get  in  tlie  game  and  try  to  beat 
him.  You  can  do  it.  We  AA'ill  do  all  Ave  can  to 
help.  If  it  Avere  not  so  far  I  AA'ould  like  to  come 
doAvn  and  meet  a  good  live  bunch  of  farmers  in  his 
locality  and  help  him  to  get  a  good  organization 
started  that  Avould  change  profits  for  the  next  year. 

I  Avill  ansAver  any  questions  on  this  subject,  and  do 
so  gladly,  only  T  want  you  to  profit  by  these  answers 
and  not  ask  out  of  curiosity.  g.  m.  aveaver. 

Missaukee  Co.,  Mich. 

P-  N.-Y. — Mr.  Weaver  Avill  ansAver  questions,  but 
make  them  direct  and  practical.  We  all  realize  the 
theory  of  such  organization.  We  want  to  knoAV  hoiv 
to  organize  and  hoAV  to  hold  together.  This  sort 
of  Avork  is  Avhat  Ave  must  come  to  in  New  York.  It 
is  possible,  and  Ave  can  make  it  profitable,  but  far¬ 
mers  must  realize  that  they  must  do  most  of  the 
Avork  themselves. 


Improving  a  Spring 

I  have  a  good  spring  about  600  feet  from  my  barn 
and  piped  to  same.  Spring  i.s  filled  up  Avith  soft  mud, 
also  pipe.  I  can  clean  pipe  with  sulphuric  acid,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  but  would  like  to  have  complete  instructions  hoAV 
to  clean  spring  out  and  Avail  it  up  so  as  to  keep  it 
clean  and  prevent  filling  up  again,  and  keep  water 
from  running  out  onto  land.  The  ground  is  clay,  but 
I  do  not  knoAV  Avhether  Avater  comes  in  from  bottom  or 
sides;  I  believe  from  bottom  however,  a  e  t 

Sherman,  N.  Y. 

The  digging  out  and  AA’alling  up  of  a  spring  is 
Iboth  unsanitary  and  umsati.sfactoiT.  There  is 
generally  pipe  trouble  and  never  insurance  of  a 
l)ure  Avater  supply.  There  are  generally  detail  con¬ 
ditions  that  the  enquirer  does  not  notice  oj-  take 
into  account  that  necessitate  a  little  different  treat- 


Diagratn  of  Water  Supyly.  Fig.  326 
1,  Surface  of  ground;  2,  Filtering  material;  3,  3-in.  tile  through 
spring;  4  4-in.  main  to  sewer  pipe;  5,  20-inch  sewer  pipe;  6, 
Strainer;  7,  1-in.  iron  service  pipe;  8,  3-in.  overflow;  9,  Stone  or 
brick  over  opening, 

ment.  I  will  reply  as  best  I  can  from  the  data 
given. 

Dig  the  pipe  trench  from  the  point  Avhere  you 
AA'ant  the  Avater  supply  located,  right  up  through  the 
spring  tract.  If  you  can  get  a  depth  of  three  feet 


through  the  spring  tract,  and  still  have  a  good  fall, 
so  much  the  better.  Digging  a  deep  pit  does  not  in¬ 
crease  the  Avater  supply.  There  may  need  to  be  some 
short  branches  or  laterals  to  capture  all  the  water. 
If  the  bottom  is  clay  or  hard  ground,  lay  three- 
inch  drain  tile  in  thes'e  trenches,  connecting  with 
the  main  line  Avith  Y's.  If  the  bottom  is  at  all  soft 
lay  the  tiles  in  boards,  then  fill  in  over  and  around 
the  tiles  Avith  soft  coal  cinders  or  crushed  stone  or 
gravel  to  a  depth  of  a  foot  or  more.  This  for  the 
AA’ater  to  filter  through  before  entering  the  tiles. 

A  foAV  feet  from  Avhere  the  branches  unite  with 
the  main  four-inch  tiles,  dig  doAvn  in  the  clay  or 
hard  soil  and  place  a  length  of  IS  or  20-inch  seAV’er 
pipe  having  a  tee  connection  to  engage  the  four- 


Growth  of  Red  Sorrel  Sprouts  from  the  Rootstocks.  Fig.  327 


inch  main  from  the  spring.  A  hole  is  drilled 
through  the  soAver  pipe  directly  opposite  the  four- 
inch  opening  or  inlet  for  the  iron  pipe  to  enter.  Ce¬ 
ment  around  the  outside  of  thi.s,  so  that  the  Avater 
cannot  seep  out  around  the  pipe,  and  place  a  bulb 
screen  on  the  end  of  the  pipe.  The  bottom  of  the 
upright  seAver  jupe  should  also  be  cemented.  Noav 
beginning  at  the  top  of  this  sewer  pipe  directly  over 
Avhere  the  iron  i)ipe  enters,  and  Avith  a  hammer 
Avork  out  an  opening  to  allow  of  a  thi’ee-inch  over- 
floAV,  this  to  connect  Avith  some  di’ainage  system  or 
outlet.  This  as  simply  an  insurance  to  dispose  of  a 
surplus  that  sometimes  occurs  during  the  times 
Avhen  the  spring  furnishes  more  AA’ater  than  the 
service  pipe  can  take  care  of. 

When  this  is  all  done  good  and  proper,  place  a 
perfectly  tight  cover  oA’er  the  top  of  the  sewer  pipe 
i-eservoir  and  fill  Avith  earth  level  Avith  the  surface. 
The  space  in  the  upright  seAver  pipe  beloAV  the  in¬ 
let  and  outlet  pipe  acts  as  a  silt  Avell  if  such  should 
by  any  chance  get  into  the  tiles.  If  all  is  properly 


Delivering  Cream  by  Bicycle.  Fig.  324 


done  no  silt  Avill  ever  enter  the  system,  for  all 
Av;iter  is  filtered  through  the  material  placed  over 
the  tiles,  and  a  flat  stone  is  placed  over  the  upper 
end  of  the  tiles. 

The  reservoir  is  located  at  the  buildings.  Fi’om 
this,  Avater  is  draAvn  by  pipe  and  faucet  to  differ- 


June  23,  1917. 

I  originated  and  have  used  this  system  of  connect¬ 
ing  up  or  developing  springs  and  It  has  proved  to  be 
both  economical  and  pmctical,  and  does  away  with 
the  idea  that  because  the  outlet  of  a  spring  is  in  a 
certain  place  where  it  is  generally  inconvenient  of 
access  that  a  hole  or  reservoir  must  be  located  right 
there.  The  cut.  Fig.  326,  is  intended  to  explain 
more  fully.  A  good  spring  properly  harnessed  up  is 
a  valuable  asset  to  a  farm  property.  h.  e,  cox. 

A  Small  Fanning  Mill  Wanted 

A  MUCH  needed  i)iece  of  farm  machineiT  is  a 
small  fanning  mill,  one  suitable  for  doing  the 
small  jobs  of  .sifting  and  winnoAving  that  are  al- 
Avays  turning  up  on  a  farm;  the  cleaning  of  small 
quantities  of  grain,  such  as  a  peck  of  buckAvheat 
or  sunflower  seed,  a  few  quarts  of  beans,  small 
lots  of  poultry  feed,  garden  seeds,  such  as  peas, 
etc.  Thrashing  is  nOAv  almost  all  done  by  the  big 
separators,  and  the  fanning  mill  that  once  held  its 
place  in  almost  every  farm  barn,  is  a  thing  of  the 
past,  or  stands  in  dusty  idleness  the  year  round. 

Will  not  some  one  Avho  knoAvs  the  requirements 
and  has  the  mechanical  skill,  set  his  Avits  and 
hands  to  AA’ork  and  give  us  a  small  mill  for  small 
jobs  of  cleaning?  There  Avould  be  a  ready  sale  for 
it.  The  cost  should  be  Avell  beloAV  $10.  It  should 
sit  on  the  floor,  no  counter  mill  Avill  do,  as  farmers 
do  not  have  counters.  A  foot  and  a  half  is  Avide 
enough,  the  length  enough  to  alloAV  the  screen  and 
fan  to  do  their  Avork  properly.  The  cleaned  grain 
should  fall  in  a  box,  to  hold  small  lots,  or  on  the 
floor  at  Avill.  Frequent  inquiries,  made  for  years 
past,  have  failed  to  find  anything  of  this  kind  on 
the  market,  but  possibly  The  K.  N.-Y.  will  be 
more  successful.  e.  j.  baird. 

PennsylA’ania. 


“The  Cobb  Duck  Case” 


The  folloAving  statement  of  a  Case  involving  a 
duck  and  a  dog  is  furni.shed  by  the  Vineland 
(N.  J.)  Poultry  Association.  This  ca.se  promises 
to  become  nearly  as  famous  as  the  “Dartmouth 
College  Ca.«e,”  as  it  covers  a  prineijfie  AA'hich  every 
poultry  keeper  Avill  recognize — the  right  to  defend 


your  OAvn  property : 

l\Ir.  D.  II.  Cobb  lives  in  Landis  ToAvnship  about 
one-half  mile  from  the  city  limits,  on  a  small  fiv’e- 
acre  farm.  lie  has  several  hundred  ducks  of  different 
ages  which  he  is  noAV  raising  for  market.  On  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  the  OAvner  of  this  dog  Avas  passing  by 
the  Cobb  farm  on  the  public  highway  folloAved  by  her 
dog.  Unnoticed  by  the  owner,  the  dog  in  some  Avay 
got  into  one  of  the  pens  containing  about  75  young 
ducks,  and  started  at  once  to  chase  them  about  the 
yard.  Mi-.  Cobb  Avas  awakened  from  a  nap  by  a 
member  of  hi.s  family,  and  his  attention  Avas  called 
to  the  dog  in  his  duck  yard.  He  ran  out  of  the 
house  and  on  his  way  picked  up  a  club,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  CA'idence,  tried  to  hit  the  dog  Avith  this 
club.  The  ducks  Avere  very  much  excited  and  Mr. 
Cobb  testified  that  he  struck  at  the  dog  several  times 
before  he  finally  hit  him.  The  oAvner  of  the  dog  tes¬ 
tified  that  .she  aiipealed,  to  Mr.  Cobb  not  to  strike 
the  dog  and  she  Avould  pay  all  damages.  Mr.  Cobb 
testified  that  he  did  not  see  the  oAvner  of  the  dog, 
nor  did  he  hear  her  until  after  he  had  struck  the  dog 
once,  then  he  desisted  and  alloAved  the  OAvner  to  take 
her  dog  and  go.  It  was  shoAvn  by  cros.s-examination 
that  the  OAvner  Avas  about  300  feet  from  Mr.  Cobb 
when  she  started  to  call  to  him  not  to  kill  her  dog. 
It  was  further  shoAvn  that  the  dog  had  already  killed 
one  duck  and  Avas  trying  to  get '  another  when  Mr. 
Cobb  reached  , the  pen.  Mr.  Cobb  further  says  that 
he  believes  the  dog  Avould  have  killed  every  duck  in 
timt  pen  if  he  had  not  stopped  him.  Another  Avitness 
testified  that  he  Avas  about  400  feet  from  the  pen  of 
diicks  and  says  he  saAv  Mr.  Cobb  hit  the  dog  at  least 
three .  times. 

The  OAvner  of  the  dog  offered  to  pay  for  the  duck 
that  Avas  killed,  but  Mr.  Cobb  Avould  not  accept  any¬ 
thing  from  her.  -  The  veterinary  surgeon  testified  that 
when  he  first  saw  the  dog  it  Avas  bleeding  from  the 
mouth,  and  he  thought  it  had  been  hit  at  least  three 
times.  lie  further  stated  that  he  found  no  bones 
broken  and  thought  the  dog  Avould  get  Avell. 

,Mr.  Cobb,  representing  his  own  case,  made  a  frank 
statement  to  the  court,  saying  that  he  Avas  a  great 
lover  of  dogs,  and  his  only  thought  Avas  to  get  that 
dog  .  out  of  his  pen  of  ducks  and  protect  his  OAvn 
property.  He  further  testified  that  he  only  struck  the 
dog  once,  and  did  stop  as  soon  as  he  heard  and  saAV 
the  OAvner,  and  further  says  that  he  supposed  he  was 
within  his  legal  rights  in  protecting  his  OAVn  prop- 
ertj'.  Mr.  Cobb  never  saAV  this  dog  before  and  did 
not  know  to  Avhom  it  belonged.  The  oAvner  of  the 
dog  testified  that  she  had  recently  bought  it  and  paid 
$35  for  this  dog,  and  that  it  was  only  a  puppy. 

After^  hearing  the  evidence,  the  justice  fined  Mr. 
Cobb  $50  and  costs.  The  appeal  bond  has  been  fur¬ 
nished  and  the  Poultry  Association  Avill  fight  the  ca.se 
in  order  to  establish  the  right  of  a  poultryman  ir. 
protecting  his  OAvn  property,  believing  that  the  laAvs 
of  this  'State  should  protect  the  property  of  a  far¬ 
mer  or  poulti-yman  just  the  same  as  it  does  any  other 
merchant,  and  if  such  is  not  the  case,  the  Association 
Avll  try  to  have  such  a  laAV  passed. 


cut  points  Avliere  needed.  An  overfloAV  i.s  provided 
for  this  reservoii-,  Avhich  should  be  of  generous  cap¬ 
acity,  according  to  the  amount  of  water  that  the 
s])ring  supplies.  When  this  is  all  done  the  spring 
or  outlet  has  simply  been  extended  to  Avhere  it  is 
Avanted  and  the  old  spring  hole  in  the  field  is  dry 
land  and  can  all  be  ploAved  and  cropped.  I  usually 
jdace  a  cement  slab  on  the  surface  directly  over 
the  little  seAver  pii)e  reservoir  as  a  marker. 


The  OAvner  of  this  dog  i.s  an  officer  of  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  and  she 
Aviil  try  to  have  Mr.  Cobb  fined  $100.  Noav,  has  a 
poultryman  the  right  to  pi-otect  his  property  Avhen 
it  is  in  danger?  Mu.st  he  stand  by  and  see  a  cat 
or  a  dog  kill  his  birds  Avithout  fighting  back? 
This  Cobb  case  puts  that  question  up  for  decision, 
and  Ave  are  glad  the  Vineland  Association  wlil  stay 
by  it  for  a  deci.sion. 
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Draft  Horses  in  Pennsylvania 

Clydesdales  at  the  State  College 

N  all  this  talk  about  tractors  and  gasoline  powers 
for  tearing  up  the  earth  and  carrying  the  pro¬ 
ducts  thereof  please  remember  that  our  old  friend 
the  horse  is  still  on  band — or  foot.  He  has  not  re¬ 
signed  his  job  yet,  and  is  not  likely  to  do  so.  The 
little  fellows  and  the  slim,  nervous  trottfers  we  used 
to  see  so  frequently  have  mostly  passed  off  the  stage, 
luit  the  big,  powei’ful  workers  are  still  with  us  in 
increasing  numbers — and  they  deserve  to  he.  The 
Pennsylvania  State  College  makes  the  following  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  birth  notice : 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  COLLEGE 
announces  the  arrival  of 
I.ORD  ALBERT  2nd 
on  March  28,  1917. 

(Weight  150  pounds) 

Sire :  Lord  Albert  15145 
Dam  :  Bonnie  Princess  159.37 

The  demand  for  good,  sizable  draft  horses  for 
city  as  well  as  farm  work,  has  held 
the  price  on  such  animals  at  a 
steady  or  advanced  figure.  Draft 
colts  can  be  produced  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  at  a  profit.  The  I’ennsyl- 
vania  market  for  draft  horses  is 
higlier  than  Chicago  or  St.  Louis, 
due  to  the  extra  express  or  freight 
from  the  INIiddle  West  to  Eastern 
points,  and  also  because  of  the  difli- 
culty  experienced  the  last  few  years 
with  “shipping  fever’  in  Western 
horses.  With  a  vie^'  of  establishing 
a  Clydesdale  breeding  stud  of 
woi'th  and  merit,  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  School  of  Agriculture 
and  Experiment  Station  recently 
purchased  four  mature  Clydesdale 
brood  mares,  two  fillies  and  a  stal¬ 
lion  colt.  The.se  animals  arrived  in 
Fel)ruary  and  have  been  pronounced 
the  right  and  serviceable  kind  by  all 
horsemen  who  have  examined  them. 

Prince  Albert,  2nd,  was  foaled  by 
one  of  these  mares. 


Cotton  Stalks  in  the  Silo 

wo  of  the  most  remarkable 
things  in  modern  agriculture 
have  been  the  development  of  the 
cotton  plant  and  the  silo.  By  this 
Ave  mean  the  discovery  of  new  uses 
in  food  values  for  the  cotton,  and 
the  foods  which  may  be  preserved 
as  silage.  It  is  an  old  story  how 
before  the  Civil  War  tlie  cotton  crop 
Avas  groAvn  for  Its  fibre.  Small 
quantities  of  the  seeds  Avere  Aised  for 
various  purposes,  but  a  good  share 
of  the  crop  Avas  burned  or  dumped 
into  the  rivers  in  order  to  get  it 
out  of  the  AA'ay.  Since  that  time 
the  development  of  the  cotton  oil 
and  cottonseed  meal  industries  have 
really  made  the  seeds  about  as  val¬ 
uable  as  the  lint,  so  that  every  part 
of  the  plant  except  the  leaA’es  and 
stalks  is  noAV  being  utilized. 

In  something  of  the  same  Avay, 

Avhen  the' silo  was  first  introduced, 
it  Avas  considered  merely  as  an  in¬ 
strument  for  preserving  the  corn 
crop.  Many  of  us  can  remember 
the  first  crude  silos,  and  the  .sour, 
eA'il-smelling  stuff  which  came  out  of  them.  In 
those  days  many  experiments  Avere  made  Avith  salt, 
charcoal,  and  various  chemicals  to  preserve  the  sil¬ 
age.  It  Avas  not  until  the  Chemistry  of  silage  was 
studied  that  Ave  began  to  get  anything  like  real 
returns  from  the  silo.  In  the  modern  silo  almo.st 
every  kind  of  food  crop  has  been  preserved.  Corn 
alone  in  diffex’ent  stages  of  ripening,  green  rye,  oats, 
bai'ley  or  Avheat,  either  alone  or  Avith  other  crops, 
clover.  Alfalfa,  bean  vine.s,  in  fact  almost  anything 
AVhich  Avas  recognized  as  ordinary  cattle  food  has 
been  successfully  kept  in  an  airtight  silo.  We  knoAV 
of  several  cases  Avhere  mangels  have  been  put  into 
the  silo  along  Avith  Soy  beans,  clover  or  corn.  In 
.such  cases  the  roots  are  simply  throAvn  into  the 
cutter  or  .shredder,  ground  into  a  pulp,  and  blown 
damp  and  diupping  into  the  silo  AA'ith  the  other 
crops.  Noav  ^ve  liaA’e  a  ucav  silo  crop  in  the  form 
of  cotton. 

The  Mississippi  Experiment  Station  recently  ad¬ 
vised  the  farmers  of  that  State  to  build  silos,  if 
possible,  this  year,  on  much  the  same  principle  that 
the  Avomen  folks  are  adA'ised  to  can  or  evaporate 


their  vegetables  and  fruit.  Among  other  crops  rec¬ 
ommended  for  the  silo  was  the  crop  of  cotton  stalks, 
and  it  .seemed  remai-kable  that  this  product  should 
be  used  for  feeding.  It  seems,  hoAvever,  that  last 
year  four  or  five  silos  in  the  State  Avere  filled  AA’ith 
cotton  stalk.s.  The  silage  thus  made  Avas  very  .sat¬ 
isfactory. 

Director  E.  R.  I.loyd  of  the  Mississippi  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  tells  us  that  the  edible  part  of  the 
cotton  stalks  is  about  ns  rich  in  protein  as  clover 
hay.  They  filled  one  silo  Avith  the  cotton  stalks 
alone,  and  another  Avith  these  stalk.s  and  sorghum 
half  and  half.  Both  feeds  gave  good  result.s,  the 
cattle  eating  them  Avell.  There  Avas  about  20% 
AA'aste  in  the  cotton-stalk  silage  on  account  of  the 
hard,  undigestlble  Avood.  As  a  further  experiment, 
about  20  tons  of  hay  from  green  cotton  stalks  were 
cured.  It  Avas  found  that  00%  of  this  Avas  edible, 
and  about  40%  Avasted.  The  cattle  did  as  Avell  on 
this  as  upon  rough  hay. 

These  are  merely  po.ssibilities.  Do  not  for  an 


instant  understand  that  the  Mississippi  College  Avill 
recommend  cotton  stalks  for  cattle  feeding  under 
anything  like  ordinary  conditions.  It  seems  that 
last  year  Avas  all  out  of  the  ordinary  season.  It 
rained  constantly  from  the  Fourth  of  July  to  the 
latter  part  yf  the  month  every  day.  Thus  cotton 
took  on  a  second  growth,  and  Avas  as  green  on  the 
first  of  October  as  it  Avas  in  May.  Thaler  those  con¬ 
ditions  farmers  Avere  advised  to  cut  the  cotton  stalks 
for  either  silage  or  hay,  and  thus  starve  out  the  boll 
Aveevil  or  cotton  insect.  The  average  farmer  could 
not  or  AA’ould  not  plow  these  stalks  under,  and  thus 
fight  the  insect.  IMost  of  them  were  short  of  cattle 
feed  anyAA'ay,  and  thus  under  advice  a  good  many  of 
them  did  u.se  the  stalks  either  for  hay  or  in  the 
.silo.  It  may  be  some  years  before  such  conditions 
AA-ill  exist  again,  but  this  experiment  has  demon¬ 
strated  the  posible  A’alue  of  cotton  as  cattle  food, 
and  also  shoAvs  hoAV  to  put  up  a  fight  against  the 
bolt  AveeA-il.  The  Mis.sissippi  Station  does  not  ad¬ 
vocate  such  a  feeding  under  ordinary  conditions, 
but  this  is  simply  a  di.scoA’ory  of  Avhat  can  be  done 
Avhen  it  becomes  necessary  to  .save  feed. 


How  the  State  Steals  Farm  Labor 

Conditions  in  New  York 

ODR  WORKERS  FOR  GOOD  WORK.— The 
farmer  is  doing  the  greatest  work  of  the  na¬ 
tion  Avith  the  A'ery  lowest  class  of  help  available. 
One  might  say,  “Why  not  get  better  help?”  IIoav 
can  a  farmer  afford  to  Avhen  any  man  can  step  out 
and  get  $2.50  for  an  eight-hour  day?  Anybody  Avho 
knoAA’s  anj-thing  about  farming  knoAA’-s  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  done  on  the  eight-hour  plan;  horses,  coavs 
and  other  stock  have  to  be  fed  at  six  o’clock  in  the 
morning  and  the  same  at  night,  therefore  making 
at  least  a  12-hour  day,  and  I  think  the  average  farm 
hand  Avorks  more  than  12  hour.s.  The  average 
price  paid  is  $40  per  month  or  $35  and  a  house,  and 
as  thei’e  is  much  to  do  on  Sundays  this  AAmuld  make 
but  little  more  than  $1.25  a  day.  These  same  men 
can  go  in  the  city  or  on  public  work.s  and  get  $2..50 
for  eight  hours.  Then  by  taking  one-half  hour  at 
noon  they  get  through  at  4  :.30.  They  have  the  bal- 
auce  of  the  day  to  themselves  Avhile 
the  farm  hand  is  SAveating  in  the 
coAA'  .stable.  If  the  farmer  has  to 
p:iy  at  the  rate  of  $2.50  per  day  for 
eight  hours  the  farm  hand  .should 
got  $3.75  for  his  12-hour  day. 

COMPARISONS  OF  VALUE.— I 
was  brought  up  to  the  old  saying 
that  “a  bushel  of  AA’heat  AA'ould  pay 
a  man’s  day’s  Avork.”  If  a  farmer 
pays  $3.75  for  his  day’s  Avork  he 
should  get  $3.75  for  his  wheat  and 
other  things  accordingly.  Noav  as 
Ave  all  knoAA'  there  is  a  big  short¬ 
age  of  foodstuffs,  and  a  great  many 
p('0])le  do  not  stop  to  think  that 
food  is  produced  only  by  labor.  If 
this  country  can  place  the  labor 
where  iit  belongs  It  can  raise  all  the 
food  Avanted  and  lots  to  spare.  I’lie 
State  and  cities  seem  anxious  to  help 
in  this  labor  question,  but  do  they? 
The  State  has  a  job  to  do,  they  ad¬ 
vertise  for  men  or  let  to  a  con¬ 
tractor  Avho  advertises  for  men  at 
$2.50  a  day  for  eight  hours.  They 
start  the  job  near  your  fainn.  Y>  ar 
men  are  Avorking  12  hours  for  $1.25 
and  the  State  men  eight  hours  for 
$2..50.  Do  you  blame  your  men  for 
leaving  you  and  going  over  to  the 
State?  They  are  sure  of  their 
money  and  of  shorter  hours.  If 
you  can  find  a  man  on  a  State  job 
AA’ho  isn’t  ge/tting  tAvice  what  the 
farm  hand  is  I’d  like  to  see  him. 
There  Avere  tAvo  patrol  men  Avorking 
on  the  State  road  by  my  farm  to¬ 
day.  I  don’t  belicA’e  the  tAA’o  of  them 
did  three  hours’  AA’ork,  and  they  get 
more  than  tAvice  what  my  men  do, 
Avho  Avorked  ju.st  over  the  fence.  If 
you  should  .say  anything  about  the 
price  this  State  help  is  getting  they 
AA'ould  say  they  can’t  live  on  less 
pay.  Perhaps  they  couldn’t,  but 
then  let  them  work  overtime  same 
as  the  farm  hand  has  to.  The  cities 
I  understand  are  paying  their 
teamsters  .$3  for  eight  hours.  If  I 
could  pay  my  teamsters  ,$3  per  day 
1  could  get  all  the  teamster’s  I  Avant, 
but  Avill  say  right  here  I  wouldn’.t 
dare  do  it,  neither  do  I  knoAA'  a 
farmer  aa’Iio  Avould. 

AN  UNCERTAIN  BUSINESS.— Farming  is  too 
uncertain,  one  must-  take  a  chance  on  getting  a 
crop,  then  another  chance  on  getting  a  living  price 
on  it.  If  I  should  advertise  “Teamsters  Avanted  on 
a  farm,  $.3  per  day  eight  hours,”  and  my  creditors 
heard  of  it,  I  knoAV  they  Avould  think  me  crazy,  and 
close  in  as  soon  as  possible.  The  State  pretends  to 
Avant  to  help  the  farmer,  they  offer  adA’ice,  money 
and  seeds,  but  Avhat  good  are  these  with  no  ex¬ 
perienced  help  to  take  care  of  them?  They  seem  to 
Avant  to  help,  but  then  they  deliberately  step  in 
and  hire  the  help  away.  The  railroad  companies 
make  their  men  AA'ork  and  I  don’t  knoAV  a  single 
man  leaving  the  farm  to  work  on  a  railroad  sec¬ 
tion,  and  I  have  farmed  near  a  railroad  for  a 
good  many  year.s.  The  farm  help  are  all  looking 
for  a  State  or  toAvn  job. 

TOWN  ROADS. — Another  source  that  takes  our 
farm  help  is  the  tOAvn  roads,  they  pay  $2  and 
$2.50  for  eight  hours.  The  toAvu  superintendent 
keei)s  a  gang  of  men.  about  three  times  AA’hat  he 
really  need.s,  to  do  AA'hat?  Nothing  much  of  the 
time.  The  man  Avho  Avorks  at  tOAvn  meetings  and 


Method  of  Staking  Tomatoes.  Fig.  328.  See  page  812 
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helps  elect  a  certain  superintendent  gets 
a  job  on  the  road.  When  the  town  man 
works  he  appears  at  the  superintendent’s 
house  at  eight  A.  M. ;  then  they  get  in  a 
dump  wagon  behind  a  team  that  moves 
at  the  speed  of  a  snail,  go  across  the 
town  from  four  to  eight  miles,  put  in  a 
little  time  and  start  back  so  as  to  get 
home  by  five  P.  M.  I’ve  seen  them  pass 
my  farm,  six  or  eight  men  riding  in  a 
dump  wagon,  at  about  four  P.  M.  They 
wave  their  hands  to  my  men  who  are 
working  hard  in  the  fields,  then  I  hear 
some  of  my  men  say :  “I’m  going  to  get  a 
job  on  the  road.  lie  promised  me  one  this 
year,  but  some  one  got  ahead  of  me.” 
The  town  superintendent  would  get  just 
as  much  help  if  they  only  paid  $1.25  per 
day,  as  there  isn’t  much  w’ork  about  it. 
I  came  driving  through  a  town  the  other 
day  with  an  auto.  I  overtook  a  team  and 
dump  wagon  which  I  recognized  as  a  road 
team.  In  about  half  a  mile  I  came  upon 
a  group  of  road  men  waiting  for  this 
team,  five  sitting  down  and  one  leaning 
on  a  rake.  Where  is  there  a  farmer  who 
can  afford  five  men  to  load  one  team?  If 
the  State,  cities  and  towns  would  stop 
hiring  the  help  away  from  the  farm  food¬ 
stuffs  certainly  would  be  more  plentiful 
and  cheaper.  In  fact  I  never  had  any 
trouble  getting  farm  help  until  the  State 
started  building  roads  with  farm  labor. 
These  things  may  regulate  themselves, 
but  some  people  may  have  to  go  hungry 
before  they  do.  The  farmer  will  certain¬ 
ly  have  to  pay  as  much  as  the  State  for 
his  help,  and  get  more  for  his  products. 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.  F.  r.  aixen. 


Method  of  Growing  Early  Tomatoes 

.lust  as  our  early  tomatoes  are  start¬ 
ing  to  grow  the  planter  is  very  much  con¬ 
cerned  about  their  growth.  He  asks  him¬ 
self  many  questions,  “•Shall  I  trim  them 
and  tie  them  to  a  single  stake?  Shall  I 
make  a  little  frame  to  support  each  plant, 
or  shall  I  just  let  them  go  the  way  the 
commercial  growers  of  the  East  do?” 

The  illustration.  Fig.  .328.  page  811, 
shows  a  common  method  as  used  in  the 
vicinity  of  Toledo,  O.  The  stakes  from 
four  adjacent  hills  are  leaned  together 
and  securely  tied.  The  tomato  plants  are 
trimmed  to  one  or  two  main  stems,  and 
these  are  guided  and  tied  along  the  poles. 
The  growers  claim  that  they  get  earlier, 
lai-ger  and  better  tomatoes,  free  from 
sunscald  and  dirt.  Therefore,  the  toma¬ 
toes  never  have  to  be  wiped  before  they 
are  sent  to  market.  The  time  thus 
saved,  they  claim,  makes  up  for  the  time 
required  to  stake  and  trim  the  vines. 

Some  of  the  growers  in  the  Northeast, 
especially  the  home  gardeners,  believe 
that  it  pays  to  place  a  small  frame 
around  each  plant  to  support  it  above 
the  ground.  The  commercial  growers  sel¬ 
dom  provide  supports  of  any  kind ;  how¬ 
ever,  if  they  have  available  hay,  straw, 
lawn  clippings  or  strawy  manure  they 
will  mulch  the  soil  quite  heavily  just 
before  the  tomato  plants  spread  •  out. 
Thus,  moisture  is  conserved  and  the  soil 
is  kept  cool,  much  stem-end  rot  is  avoid¬ 
ed,  and  the  crop  is  clean  and  more  abund¬ 
ant.  R.  w.  D. 


Hen  Pasture ;  Destroying  Poison  Ivy 

1.  I  have  two  poultry  yards  and  want 
to  let  chickens  run  in  one  while  I  plant 
some  green  stuff  in  the  other  for  them  to 
feed  on  ;  then  let  them  run  in  this  yard 
while  I  plant  first  yard.  Would  you  let 
me  know  what  to  plant  and  how  to  plant 
it?  2.  I  have  some  poison  ivy  w^hich 
cannot  be  pulled  out  by  roots,  on  account 
of  roots  going  under  stone  fence,  and 
every  time  I  have  to  do  some  work  near 
it  I  get  poisoned.  Is  there  anything  that 
could  be  sprayed  that  would  kill  the  ivy? 

New  York.  F.  D. 

1.  We  should  use  a  combination  of  oats 
and  Dwarf  Essex  rape.  Plow  or  spade 
up  one  of  those  yards  at  once.  Scatter 
lime  over  the  ground  and  work  it  in. 
Then  scatter  oats  thickly  and  add  a  small 
seeding  of  Dwarf  Essex  rape.  You  do 
not  say  how  large  your  yards  are,  so  that 
we  cannot  tell  you  just  how  much  to  use. 
Rake  this  seed  in  with  a  hand  rake.  The 
seeds  will  soon  sprout,  and  when  they  are 
well  up  in  the  ground,  say  three  inches 
high,  turn  the  hens  into  that  yard  and 
work  up  the  other  one  in  the  same  way. 
Then  when  they  are  both  going  you  may 
turn  the  hens  back  and  forth  for  a  supply 
of  green  food.  2.  Put  on  a  pair  of  leather 
gloves  and  pull  as  much  of  the  poison  ivy 
vine  as  is  possible  out  of  the  ground  and 


burn  it  promptly,  or  if  you  do  not  want 
to  touch  it  cut  off  the  vine  with  a  scythe 
or  knife  and  burn  it.  Then  pour  kero¬ 
sene  oil  or  carbolic  acid  in  water  on  the 
roots  of  the  poison  ivy.  If  the  sprouts 
start  up  again,  give  it  another  dose  in  the 
same  way  and  scatter  salt  over  the  place. 
By  working  on  these  roots  thoroughly 
with  the  kero.sene  or  carbolic  acid  you 
will  finally  clean  them  out. 


Culture  of  Okra 

Will  you  give  me  a  little  information 
as  to  the  growing  of  okra?  I  wish  to 
know  hojv  much  seed  i)er  acre,  distance 
of  rows  apart,  and  of  plants  in  the  row, 
amount  and  kind  of  fertilizer,  and  kind 
of  package  it  should  be  shipped  in. 

Felton,  Del.  ii.  a.  k. 

Okra  or  gumbo  is  a  warm  season  crop 
grown  quite  generally  in  the  South, 
where  it  is  a  favorite  dish,  cooked  either 
alone  or  with  tomatoes.  It  is  usually 
served  in  the  North  with  soups.  The 
immature  seed  pods  are  the  edible  por¬ 
tions. 

This  crop  is  cultivated  very  much  as 
corn  or  beans  are  grown.  It  is  sown  in 
rows  three  feet  apart,  and  after  it  gets 
started  the  plants  are  thinned  so  that 
thej  stand  about  a  foot  apart  on  the  av¬ 
erage.  Dwarf  Prolific,  Perkins  Long  Pod 
and  White  Velvet  are  the  leading  varie¬ 
ties.  It  requires  from  three  to  four 
pounds  of  seed  to  plant  an  acre.  The  crop 
is  marketed  in  hampers  and  sometimes  in 
the  four-quart  tills  and  Georgia  carriers. 
The  greatest  proposition  is  to  pick  the 
crop  as  often  as  it  should  be  for  the  sake 


of  quality  in  the  product  and  the  vitality 
of  the  bush.  R.  w.  debaun. 


Shade  Trees  Around  Spring 

Between  my  house  and  a  young  pear 
orchard  is  a  group  of  about  12  big  locust 
trees  that  shut  off  my  view  of  the  or¬ 
chard.  In  this  bunch  of  locust  trees  is 
a  spring  that  we  use  to  water  the  stock. 
If  I  cut  down  the  locust  trees  will  it 
hurt  the  flow  of  water?  S.  T.  B. 

Johnstown,  Pa. 

If  the  fountain-head  of  the  sprang  has 
its  source  some  distance  away  from  the 
trees,  is  deep  under  ground,  and  never 
failing,  it  is  not  likely  the  removal  of 
the  trees  will  diminish  the  w'ater  supply 
to  any  appreciable  extent.  But  when 
the  spring  is  once  deprived  of  the  cool  air 
of  the  shade  of  the  trees,  it  will  never 
again  be  as  cool  and  refreshing  in  the  hot 
days  of  Summer,  as  it  is  with  its  present 
surroundings.  Animals  enjoy  a  cool, 
refreshing  drink,  I  believe,  fully  as  much 
as  the  human,  and  unless  there  is  some 
extraordinary  reason  for  cutting  the  trees 
down,  it  should  not  be  done.  K. 


Handy  Barrel  Rack 

Over  a  year  ago,  (Jan.  8,  191G)  was 
published  a  picture  of  a  rack  for  hauling 
barreled  apples  said  to  be  in  use  in 
Canada.  The  same  type  has  been  in  use 
here,  but  has  now  almost  gone.  The 
style  shown  in  the  picture  is  so  mur’' 
better  in  many  ways  that  it  is  adopted 
by  most  growers. 

The  Canadian  rack  is  very  long  for  the 
load  it  must  carry.  It  is  very  hard  for 
one  man  to  load  barrels  on  it  without 
help.  It  carries  the  barrels  on  their 
sides.  From  the  shape  of  a  barrel  and 
the  way  in  which  it  is  filled  it  is  much 
easier  to  bruise  the  apples  through  the 


staves  than  through  the  heads.  Most 
storage  men  hold  that  a  barrel  should  be 
kept  on  end  as  much  as  possible.  In  the 
storehouses  the  barrels  are  usually  laid 
down  because  it  is  easier  to  handle  them 
that  way ;  but  in  the  better  storages  they 
try  to  have  the  barrels  kept  on  end  when 
they  are  being  moved. 

The  rack  shown  will  carry  twenty  bar¬ 
rel  as  it  is  loaded-  It  is  on  springs  so 
there  is  little  chance  for  the  apples  to 
be  bruised.  The  barrels  are  kept  on  end 
and  it  is  not  very  hard  for  a  man  to  load 
his  apples  alone  if  no  help  is  handy. 
The  bottom  of  the  rack  is  made  of  three 
planks  cleated  together  to  form  a  bed 
about  as  wide  and  a  little  longer  than  an 
ordinary  wagon  box.  The  side  rails  are 
2x4  inches  and  supported  about  18  inch¬ 
es  above  the  bottom  of  the  rack  by  means 
of  four  iron  standards  at  each  side. 
Some  of  our  racks  have  the  rails  bolted 
to  the  standards  while  others  have  a 
piece  welded  on  near  the  top  to  form  a 
stirrup  in  which  the  rail  rests.  The 
latter  method  is  better  if  crates  are  to  be 
hauled,  as  it  makes  it  a  little  easier  to 
place  the  second  tier.  A.  c.  w. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Onions  from  Seed  or  Sets 

Can  onions  for  Winter  u.se  be  raised 
from  onion  sets?  I  understand  that 
onions  for  Winter  use  must  come  from 
seed,  and  little  onions  for  early  use  from 
onion  sets.  j.  b.  i.. 

Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Onions  grown  from  onion  sets  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York  City  usually  get 


rotten  in  the  heart  before  Winter.  Some¬ 
times  they  will  send  up  a  top  growth 
even  when  they  are  spread  out  in  shal¬ 
low  trays  under  shelter  where  they  have 
free  access  to  air.  Onions  from  sets  are 
ready  for  the  mai-ket  by  July  1.  They 
are  intended  primarily  for  the  Summer 
trade  only,  because  they,  are  miserable 
keepers  and  because  the  large  onion 
grown  from  seeds  can  be  produced  much 
cheaper.  If  they  are  properly  gathered 
and  stored,  this  crop,  direct  from  seed, 
should  keep  in  perfect  condition  until  the 
follownig  Spring.  B.  w.  D. 


Pollinating  Flowers 

I  would  like  to  know  how  to  pollenize 
flowers  or  vegetables ;  for  instance,  cu¬ 
cumbers  in  a  greenhouse.  ii.  p.  m. 

Woodcliff  Lake,  N.  J. 

A  very  common  way  of  pollinating 
flowers  is  to  transfer  the  pollen  from  the 
male  or  staminate  blossoms  to  the  female 
or  pistillate  blossom  by  hand,  i.  e.,  using 
a  camel’s-hair  brush.  However,  this 
method  is  too  laborious  and  expensive, 
except  for  special  occasions.  Commer¬ 
cial  growers  of  cucumbers  in  a  hothouse 
place  a  hive  of  honey-bees  right  in  the 
hothouse.  As  the  bees  gather  nectar 
from  the  blossoms,  cross-pollination  is 
effected. 


Get  the  Farm  Loads  Low  Down 

Cleopatra,  it  is  said,  sought  easy  ways 
to  die.  Most  of  us  seek  easy  ways  to 
live.  We  find  them  occasionally,  some¬ 
times  as  the  result  of  thought  and  in¬ 
vestigation,  sometimes  as  the  result  of 
accidents  or  blunders.  To  aim  at  one 
mark,  miss  it  and  hit  another  is  not  un¬ 
common.  Sometimes  the  shot  scatter  and 
we  get  both.  Here  is  an  example. 


June  23,  li>17. 

The  common  container  here  and  prob¬ 
ably  everywhere  among  farmers,  on 
wheels  or  .sled,  for  handling  grain,  short 
wood,  earth,  sawdust  or  dressing,  is  a 
long  box  about  four  feet  wide,  with  sides 
two  to  three  feet  high  over  the  sides  of 
which  the  material  must  be  shoveled  or 
pitched  or  thrown,  and  again  lifted  in 
unloading.  Hence,  the  use,  when  pos¬ 
sible,  of  the  dump-cart,  which  delivers  its 
load  in  a  heap  in  one  quick  slide,  very 
good  for  many  farm  uses. 

Wishing  to  keep  a  two-hor.se  sled  fair¬ 
ly  clean  in  handling  dressing,  I  made  a 
platform  in  two  sections  by  nailing  six- 
foOt  boards  upon  2x4  joists,  making  a  re¬ 
movable  floor  about  14  feet  long.  This 
lies  on  sled  at  about  two  feet  from  the 
ground.  It  is  so  low  that  it.  is  easy  to 
throw  manure  upon  it  for  spreading  on 
the  snow,  and  equally  so  for  getting  it 
off.  It  requii’es  no  high  lifting  to  lo.ad, 
and  as  one  stands  beside  it,  it  is  just 
the  right  height  to  slide  the  material  off 
and  spread  it,  as  one  stands  beside  the 
.sled.  If  I  had  known  it  sooner,  I  might 
have  had  the  same  thing  on  low  wheels, 
for  many  of  the  jobs  about  the  farm. 
The  platform  is  so  wide  that  a  great  load 
can  be  built  upon  it,  without  lifting  high. 
Then  the  sections  of  platform,  not  be¬ 
ing  fastened  down,  can  be  readily  re¬ 
moved,  and  stowed  on  edge  or  used  as  a 
temporary  roof  wherever  required. 

Maine.  g.  s.  paixe. 


Likes  the  Locust  Tree 

Recently  in  several  issues  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  there  appeared  articles  on  the  erad¬ 
ication  of  locust  sprouts.  I  w’ould  like  to 
sound  a  note  of  warning  on  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  much-despised  locust  tree. 
With  due  respect  to  the  inquirer  and  also 
the  persons  giving  the  advice  of  eradica¬ 
tion  I  offer  my  apology.  As  a  lover  of 
nature  (and  that  includes  trees)  while 
living  in  a  locality  where  the  locust  tree 
abounds  in  all  its  luxury  and  thrift,  I 
am  often  pained  to  see  the  trees  ruth¬ 
lessly  and  carelessly  hewn  down  and  after 
they  are  disposed  of,  the  sprouts  which 
spring  numei’ously  from  the  stump  are 
cut,  and  a  second  growth  sent  forth, 
and  here  is  -where  the  trouble  comes. 
They  spring  up  from  the  roots  when  this 
second  growth  comes,  and  spread  as  far 
as  the  roots  reach,  and  they  are  far- 
reaching.  I  realize  that  some  must  be 
done  away  with,  for  they  will  occupy 
valuable  space  needed  for  other  purposes, 
hence  the  inquiries  for  eradication.  But 
are  we  farmers  really  appreciating  the 
value  of  the  many  uses  of  the  locust  tree? 
We  know  the  value  as  fence  posts  for 
durability,  and  if  sawed  to  planks  locust 
makes  good  lasting  hotbed  and  cold 
frames,  and  many  other  uses,  besides 
making  the  best  stove  wood.  We  cannot 
depend  on  chestnut  for  our  post  mate- 
ial,  as  the  blight  is  playing  havoc  and  de¬ 
struction  on  every  side,  hence  we  have  to 
fall  back  on  the  despised  locust  as  our 
future  hope  for  fence  post  materials. 
8ome  one  may  suggest  cement  for  posts, 
but  at  the  rate  cement  is  soaring  in  price 
it  would  become  prohibitive,  therefore 
locust  is  the  only  alternative  in  this 
part  of  the  country. 

I  would  urge  all  farmers  to  give  some 
attention  to  training  and  pruning  locust 
sprouts  for  future  use  as  fence  posts, 
and  when  I  say  pruning  I  do  not  mean 
ax  pruning,  which  makes  a  bad  job,  and 
leaves  stubs  where  the  limbs  were  cut 
that  cannot  heal  over  properly ;  use  a 
saw  and  cut  close  to  the  trunk  so  the 
wound  can  heal  and  when  sawing  a  large 
limb  don’t  forget  to  saw  in  on  the  under 
side  to  avoid  splitting  into  the  trunk.  It 
is  surprising  how  fast  the  sprouts  grow 
if  properly  cared  for,  and  in  how  short  a 
time  they  are  suitable  for  fence  post  tim¬ 
ber,  and  the  beauty  is  they  are  always 
there,  and  can  be  depended  to  send  up  a 
new  crop  of  sprouts  every  time  a  tree  is 
cut.  Then  locust  belongs  to  the  legume 
family,  thus  aiding  in  the  enrichment  of 
the  soil  peculiar  to  that  family  of  plants, 
and  whoever  knew  of  the  soil  being  poor 
where  a  locust  tree  once  stood? 

In  conclusion,  who  has  not  admired 
the  beauty  of  the  locust  when  in  full 
bloom,  and  the  fragrance  of  the  blossoms 
as  they  perfume  the  air  in  the  immedi¬ 
ate  vicinity,  the  bees  busily  engag>;d  ‘n 
gathering  the  golden  nectar  wmch  it 
yields  so  abundantly?  Therefore  I  ask 
you  to  consider  the  locust  tree. 

EMANUEL  S.  HACKER. 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 
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General  Farm  Topics 


Two  Veterans  and  their  Potato  Patch 

Now  that  there  is  so  much  talk  about 
raising  crops  to  help  out  the  food  supply 
it  is  a  good  time  to  show  the  picture  at 
Fig.  330.  This  represents  a  potato 
patch  grown  by  the  old  veterans  of  the 
Civil  War — Indiana  men  who  wonted  to 
show  what  old  soldiers  could  do. 

One  of  these  men  is  60  years  old  and 
the  other  71.  E.  G.  McMurray.  who 
seems  to  have  been  the  leader  in  this  en¬ 
terprise,  tells  us  that  they  dug  and  picked 
up  these  potatoes  in  three  hours.  There 
were  101  crates  in  all,  and  if  this  crop 
were  on  hand  now  it  would  certainly  be 
worth  a  good  many  months  of  service  in 
the  army,  fsoine  of  these  younger  men 
may  think  that  the  country  is  obliged  to 
depend  on  their  valuable  sendee  for  the 
sole  production  of  food,  yet  some  of  these 
old  veterans,  when  called  upon  to  do  so, 
can  still  get  into  the  ranks  and  show  the 
boys  how  to  do  it. 


Economics  in  Fertilizing 

“I  am  optimistic  enough  to  believe  that 
the  absence  of  potash  from  our  market 
and  the  high  prices  for  other  fertilizers 
will  in  the  end  be  a  profit  to  us,  because 
we  shall  learn  to  use  fertilizers  more 
rationally  and  depend  more  on  thorough 
utilization  of  the  plant  food  natural  in 
our  soils.” 

There  speaks  a  hopeful  spirit  among 
our  scientists,  and  he  is  right.  Thousands 


ranged  from  such  formations.  The  ex¬ 
planation  is  very  prosaic.  Two  saplings 
of  the  same  species  standing  side  by  side 
were  cau.sed  to  lean  against  one  another, 
and  in  the  wind  they  sawed  and  rubbed 
until  the  tender  young  bark  of  both  trees 
was  w'orn  through  and  the  cambium  ex¬ 
posed.  Then  followed  a  period  of  active 
growth  with  little  or  no  motion  on  the 
part  of  the  trees,  so  that  the  soft  grow¬ 
ing  tissues  were  able  to  knit  together. 
It  was  simply  nature’s  way  of  perform¬ 
ing  a  graft,  and  required  rather  unusual 
conditions  in  which  to  prove  successful. 
For  a  time  there  were  undoubtedly  two 
crowns  as  well  as  two  root  systems — 
like  Siamese  twins  of  the  tree  world. 
Then  the  larger  and  more  vigorous  of 
the  two  drew  the  flow  of  sap  from  the 
roots  to  its  orown,  leaving  the  smaller 
tree  neglected  and  without  the  necessary 
sap  with  which  to  live.  It  may  be  that 
it  was  overtopped  as  well,  and  lacked 
the  necessary  sunlight  by  which  the 
leaves  carry  on  their  work.  The  result 
was  that  it  was  starved,  and  died  above 
the  union.  In  a  few  years  it  dropped 
off  as  do  dead  branches,  and  the  rapidly 
growing  main  stem,  being  now  fed  from 
two  root  systems,  began  to  heal  over  the 
wound.  Other  factors  may  have  entered 
to  help  or  hasten  this  process,  but  this  is 
at  least  a  plausible  theory  upon  which 
to  explain  the  curiosity.  As  the  tree 


Events  of  the  Week 

DOIMESTIC. — .Tunc  0  a  storm,  which 
swept  over  central  lower  Michigan  caused 
the  death  of  three  persons,  injuries  to 
man.v  more,  and  did  damage  which  will 
amount  to  nearl.v  .$1,(X)0.000.  Half  of 
this  loss  occurred  in  Hattie  Greek  and 
other  sections  of  Galhoun  Gounty.  .Tune 
5-6  tornadoes  killed  15  persons  in  Mis¬ 
souri  and  nine  in  Kansas.  Many  were 
injured,  and  the  property  loss  is  said  to 
be  over  .$1.000.0(X>.  The  greatest  dam¬ 
age  w'as  in  Hooiie  Go..  Mo.  .Tune  tor¬ 
nadoes  caused  great  destruction  in  Okla¬ 
homa,  killing  two  men  in  Muskogee 
Gounty,  where  the  storm  demolished 
buildings  in  the  oil  fields.  At  Eram,  in 
Okmulgee  Gounty,  every  building,  except 
the  schoolhouse,  whs  destroyed. 

A  decree  ordering  the  sale  of  the  homes 
of  140  workmen  in  Danbury,  Bethel  and 
Norwalk,  to  satisfy  the  judgment  in  the 
Danbury  battens’  case  was  signed  by 
.Tudge  E.  S.  Thomas  of  the  United  f^tates 
District  Gourt.  at  New  Haven,  Gonn.. 
.Tune.  The  plaintiffs  are  D.  E.  Loewe  & 
Go.,  who  brought  suit  against  a  union 
boycott  of  the  product  of  their  hat  fac¬ 
tory.  The  judgment  was  for  ,$2.52.130 
damages.  Almost  $60,000  has  been  paid 
on  account,  but  the  accumulaticn  of  in¬ 
terest  accounts  is  such  that  about  .$2.50.- 
000  is  still  due. 

.Tune  11  a  terrific  rainstorm  caused 
great  property  loss  in  (’(Mitral  New  York. 
It  was  estimated  that  about  10,(MK)  acres 
of  cultivated  land  have  been  flooded,  and 
most  of  the  croiis  have  been  washed  out 
and  destroyed.  IMany  farmers  have  lost 
their  entire  crops,  with  their  poultry  and 
sheep,  hogs  and  young  cattle,  and  in 
many  instances  their  farms  have  beini 
stripped  of  buildings.  The  storm  seem- 
ingl.v  centered  in  the  Samiuoit  I'alley,  in 
*  which  are  the  towns  of  Gassville,  Glay- 
ville,  Willowvale  and  Wa.shington  Mills, 
and  in  the  Oriskany  Valley,  where  the 


Indiana  Veterans  Still  “  Doing  Their  Bit.”  Fig.  330 


of  farmers  have  lately  learned  that  acid 
phosphate  used  with  manure  or  green 
crops  has  given  them  economical  results. 
Now  they  know  that  available  phosphorus 
is  the  first  need  of  their  soil,  and  that 
they  can  produce  most  of  the  needed 
nitrogen  at  home.  In  England,  farmers 
are  learning  the  same  thing.  In  the 
fierce  rush  to  produce  bread-making  food 
thousands  or  millions  of  acres  of  old  pas¬ 
ture  are  being  turned  over.  In  former 
years  great  quantities  of  potash  and  ni¬ 
trate  would  have  been  used,  but  these 
are  impossible  this  year.  So  they  put 
on  a  light  dre.ssing  of  manure  and  a 
heavy  application  of  lime.  The  manure 
brought  in  the  bacteria  which  helped 
break  up  the  old  sod  and  made  its  nitro¬ 
gen  available.  The  lime  helped  in  this 
work,  and  also  set  free  some  of  the  pot¬ 
ash  locked  up  in  the  soil.  Old  pastures 
are  usually  rich  in  potash,  as  most  of 
that  element  eaten  by  stock  is  voided  in 
the  liquids.  Y’et  these  old  pastures  will 
not  give  up  this  potash  freely  until  lime 
or  plaster  is  used  to  break  up  the  com¬ 
bination  in  which  the  potash  is  found. 
So  the  manure  and  the  lime  bring  the  ni¬ 
trogen  and  the  potash  out  of  the  old  sod. 
By  using  bone  or  acid  phosphate  or  basic 
slag  the  farmer  can  have  for  one  or  two 
seasons  at  least  a  complete  fertilizer. 
But  for  the  economies  forced  by  the  w’ar 
those  farmers  would  probably  have  left 
out  the  lime  and  used  a  chemical  freely. 
This  is  only  one  illustration  of  what  the 
war  and  the  high  cost  of  chemicals  are 
teaching  our  farmers.  Our  scientific 
men  have  not  paid  enough  attention  to 
the  problem  of  utilizing  the  plant  food 
in  old  sod  ground.  Almost  every  Eastern 
farm  has  some  of  this  “waste”  land  Avhich 
ought  to  be  made  useful,  and  could  be  by 
using  lime  and  chemicals  W'ith  a  little 
manure. 


Self-grafted  Forest  Trees 

I  have  a  tree  in  my  wood  lot  with 
two  distinct  trunks,  one  about  six  inches 
in  ciameter.  and  one  about  three.  They 
are  growing  about  three  inches  apart, 
and  when  four  feet  from  the  ground  they 
unite  and  form  a  perfect  tree,  perhaps 
20  feet  high.  Is  this  a  common  occur¬ 
rence,  or  is  it  .somewhat  a  curiosity’? 

Kaugerties,  N.  X.  w.  l.  s. 

You  have  described  a  very  interesting 
case  of  natural  grafting.  Although  not 
uncommon,  it  is  a  never-failing  source 
of  interest,  and  often  gives  the  more 
romantically  inclined  an  opportunity  to 
muse  upon  the  atti action  wlii.-;'  drew  the 
trees  together.  One  often  nnds  cases 
whern  branches  on  the  same  tree  have 
grafted  tugether,  and  the  root  system 
of  nearly  any  upturned  tree  will  reveal 
a  number  of  cases  where  the  roots  have 
grown  together,  forming  weird  and  in¬ 
teresting  shapes.  In  fact,  I  have  heard 
of  alphabets  and  rustic  signs  being  ar¬ 


grows  in  diameter  it  will  rapidly  close 
up  the  intervening  gap,  so  that  within 
six  or  eight  years  there  will  be  nothing 
to  remind  you  of  the  twins  but  an  in¬ 
dented  line  along  the  trunk.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  this  will  ever  completely  heal  over, 
and  it  may  later  prove  to  be  a  point  of 
entrance  for  a  decay-producing  fungus 
growth.  After  the  point  of  interest  has 
disappeared  it  will  probably  be  best  to 
cut  the  tree  down  during  some  future 
thinning  operation  in  the  woodlot  to 
make  room  for  more  thrifty  specimens. 

G.  Ii.  C. 


Clover  or  Vetch  in  Cover  Crops 

At  different  times  the  “Hope  Farm 
Man”  has  said  that  he  seeds  vetch  and 
turnips  in  his  corn  at  the  last  cultiva¬ 
tion.  It  was  my  intention  to  seed  Crim¬ 
son  clover,  vetch,  rye  and  Cow-horn  tur- 
nips’at  the  bust  cultivation  of  corn.  This 
is  not  practiced  by  the  people  of  this 
section,  so  there  is  no  seeding  device  on 
the  market  here.  How  do  you  do  it? 

Pennsylvania.  E.  S.  K. 

We  have  not  used  vetch  as  a  cover 
crop  for  some  years.  The  seed  has  been 
very  expensive  and  we  have  not  found 
the  vetch  superior  to  clover.  We  now 
use  rye  and  a  combination  of  Alsike 
clover  and  Cow-horn  turnips.  This  gives 
a  good  growth  for  plowing  under.  Crim- 
.son  clover  would  be  better  if  seeded  as 
far  south  as  Philadelphia,  but  it  is  not 
a  sure  crop  with  us  and  on  the  ^yhole, 
Alsike  gives  us  better  results.  We  make 
two  seedings — one  of  rye  and  the  other 
of  clover  and  turnips  mixed.  The  seed 
is  scattered  on  the  ground  among  the 
corn  just  before  the  last  cultivating. 
Then  the  cultivator  is  run  shallow  with 
a  piece  of  plank  scraping  or  dangling  be¬ 
hind  to  smooth  the  ground.  This  has 
given  us  a  good  cover  crop  in  seasons 
when  there  is  enough  moisture.  In  a 
very  dry  season  both  corn  and  cover 
crop  may  suffer  from  drought. 


most  violent  phases  of  the  deluge  wore 
felt  in  the  neighborhood  of  Oriskany 
Falls,  due  to  the  going  out  of  dams  at 
Solsville  and  the  Fisk  and  Lyons  ponds, 
south  of  the  falls. 

WASHINGTON.— The  Hou.se.  Tune 
7,  passed  the  Senate  bill  to  authorize 
issue  of  rifles  and  other  eciuipment  for 
organization  of  home  guards.  The  bill 
has  the  approval  of  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment.  It  gives  the  War  Department  di.s- 
crotionary  authority  to  equip  “home 
guards  having  the  character  of  State  po¬ 
lice  or  constabuiar.v,  and  such  other  home 
guards  as  may  be  organized  under  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  governors.” 

Prohibition  provisions  of  the  new  arm.v 
law  apply  to  the  navy  and  Marine  Corps 
as  well  as  the  army.  An  opinion  by  At¬ 
torney-General- Gregory  made  public  June 
S,  holds  that  the  statute  covers  all  the 
military  forces  of  the  Unit<‘d  States. 

W'hether  on  land  or  sea.  Secretary 

Itaniels  asked  the  .\ttorney-General  to 

pass  upon  the  question,  and  he  has  tele¬ 
graphed  the  luling  to  the  officers  com¬ 
manding  all  navy  posts.  Specifically  the 
law  forbids  the  sale  or  possession  of 
liquor  at  military  posts  except  for  medi¬ 
cinal  purpo.ses  under  regulations  and 

makes  it  unlawful  to  .sell  intoxicants  to 
“any  officer  or  member  of  the  military 
forces  while  in  uniform.” 

^  Representative  Tom  Smith  of  New 
T'ork  City,  introduced  a  bill  directly 
aimed  at  food  hoarders  .Tune  8.  The  bill 
makes  it  a  crime,  punishable  by  five  years’ 
imprisonment  ami  $10,(X)0  fine,  to  allow 
foodstuffs  to  spoil  with  the  design  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  price  b.v  hoarding  them. 

THE  FOOD  CONTROL  BILL.— With 
only  three  dissenting  votes  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  June  11  or¬ 
dered  reported  a  food  control  bill  more 
drastic  in  the  powers  conferred  on  the 
President  than  anything  that  has  been 
introduc('d  in  either  branch  of  Gongre.ss. 
Here  are  the  imi)ortant  features  of  the 
measure  as  finally  agret'd  to: 

1.  Creates  a  “government  control  of 
necessaries” — food,  feeds  and  fuel — in¬ 
cluding  every  known  step  and  process 
from  production  to  consumption  of  such 
necessaries,  vesting  this  control  in  the 
President  and  authorizing  the  creation  by 
him  of  agencies  for  the  exercise  of  such 
powers  as  are  granted. 

2.  1‘rohibits  hoarding  or  destruction 


of  necessaries  under  heavy  penalties. 

3.  .'Vuthorizes  government  purchase, 
manufacture  or  storage  of  neces.saries  in 
the  discretion  of  the  President. 

4.  Provides  for  the  licensing  of  all 
business  involving  necessaries,  including 
importers  and  exporters. 

5.  Authorizes  the  President  in  his  dis¬ 
cretion  to  prohibit  in  whole  or  in  part 
and  for  such  period  of  time  as  he  ma.v 
deem  necessary  the  use  of  foodstuffs  for 
the  manufacture  of  beverages  of  such 
alcoholic  content  as  the  President  ma.v 
prescribe. 

6.  Empowers  the  President  to  govern. 
sni)ervise  or  prohibit  in  whole  or  in  part 
operations  on  stock  or  produce  exchanges 
or  boards  of  trade  involving  prices  of 
foodstuffs  and  to  require  periodical  re¬ 
ports  from  all  such  bodies,  cletailing  their 
operations  and  conveying  such  informa¬ 
tion  as  the  President  or  his  food  control 
agent  may  require. 

7.  Provides  a  government  subsidiar.v 
or  minimum  price  guarantee  for  any 
necessary  production  for  which  the  Pre.sj- 
dent  may  deem  stimulation  by  such  means 
necessary.  Authorizes  the  President  in 
this  connection  to  offer  the  protection  of 
increased  transfer  rates  to  such  commo¬ 
dities. 

8.  .\ppropriates,  to  be  immediately 
available,  $152,500.0{X),  of  wdiich  $2.5(X).- 
(XX)  is  for  the  construction  of  administra¬ 
tive  machiner.v  and  .$150,000,(XX)  of  which 
is  to  be  expended  at  the  direction  of  the 
President  “for  the  purposes  of  this  act.” 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  Association  of  America, 
•Tune  6,  subscribed  .$100,(X)0  from  its 
treasury  for  the  purchase  of  IJberty 
I.oan  bonds  and  contributed  $1,(X)0  to  tin* 
American  Red  Cross.  Resolutions  a.sking 
that  immediate  steps  be  taken  by  Pi-esi- 
dent  Wilson  to  regulate  in  some  manner 
the  grain  prices  of  the  country  were  tele¬ 
graphed  to  the  White  House  by  the  officers 
and  directors  of  the  IIolstein-Friesian  As¬ 
sociation.  in  annual  convention  at  Spring- 
field.  Mass.  The  association  represents  a 
meinbcM'ship  of  more  than  10, (XX)  dairy- 
jnen  throughout  the  country.  The  reso¬ 
lution  voiced  the  opinion  that,  unless  re¬ 
lief  is  afforded  the  dair.vmen  of  the  coun- 
tr.v  at  once,  the  dairy  business  faces  a 
ver.v  serious  situation  wdiich  may  mean 
a  great  depletion  of  the  herds  through 
.slaughter  for  beef  purposes.  Authorities 
in  attendance  at  the  convention  predict  a 
price  of  from  15  to  18  cents  a  (piart  for 
milk  before  Fall  unless  relief  is  secured. 

To  enlarge  the  campaign  toward  the 
conti'^il  of  insects  infesting  stored  food 
products,  a  new  section  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  in  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Secre 
tary  of  Agriculture  has  .'appointed  to  the 
new'  i)osition  Dr.  E.  A.  Back,  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau,  as  entomologist  in  charge  of  stored- 
product  insect  investigations.  Dr.  Back 
has  b'ft  Washington,  to  begin  an  in\ms- 
tigation  of  the  grain  and  food  storage  sit¬ 
uation  through  the  country. 

The  prize  court  at  London,  England, 
condemned.  June  12.  an  immense  quan¬ 
tity  of  so-called  fertilizer  seized  aboard 
the  ship  Esrom.  It  has  been  manufac¬ 
tured  and  shipped  to  Gothenburg  by  the 
New  .Tersey  Agricultural  and  (’hemical 
(’ompan.v.  of  Hobok(Mi,  N.  .1..  and  was 
labelled  “The  best  fertilizer  in  the  w'orld.” 
The  crown’s  counsel  .said  the  company 
was  a  fake  concern  organized  by  Walter 
Scbeele.  a  German  cbemist.  He  charged 
that  it  bad  placed  bombs  on  many  ships 
out  of  New  York,  and  also  had  tried  to 
ship  cotton,  oil  and  fats  to  Germany  un¬ 
der  the  guise  of  fertilizers. 

The  National  Government  is  organi'z- 
ing  a  regiment  of  forest  engi*neers  for  ser¬ 
vice  in  France,  whose  duty  will  be  to  get 
out  timber  needed  by  tbe  armies;  railroad 
ties,  trench  timbers,  mine  props,  bridg,* 
timber.s.  lumber  and  cordwood.  All 
class(»s  of  loTsring  crew'S.  also  those  fitte  1 
to  man  portable  sawmills,  are  requinul. 
Recruits  must  be  between  the  ages  of  13 
and  45  years. 

June  18-23  is  “Rooster  Week”  in  In¬ 
diana,  and  tbe  poultry  division  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College  is  conducting 
an  aggressive  campaign  to  insure  the 
killing  off  of  useless  roosters.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  Indiana  produces  100.- 
0(X).000  dozen  eggs  annually.  Sixty  mil¬ 
lion  dozen  of  these  eggs  are  marketed. 
Seventeen  per  cent,  of  those  marketed 
are  lost  through  somebody’s  carelessne.ss. 
Five  per  cent,  of  those  marketed  are  lost 
because  fertile.  This  means  a  loss  of  one 
million  dollars  a  year  in  that  State  alone, 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  superfluous 
rooster. 

OBITUARY. — .T.  W.  Ingham,  long  a 
valued  contributor  to  The  R.  N.-Y'.,  died 
at  Bradford,  Pa..  May  24,  in  the  ninety- 
fourth  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Ingham  was 
of  Revolutionary  stock,  his  father’s  an¬ 
cestors  being  English  (Quakers.  In  spite 
of  his  Quaker  ancestry,  Mr.  Ingham’s 
grandfather  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolu- 
tionar.v  War.  Mr.  Ingham’s  father  died 
early,  leaving  the  responsibilites  of  farm 
and  family  to  his  .son  in  earl.v  life.  He 
was  an  active  w'orker,  not  .  only  in  ho'me 
and  family  affairs,  but  akso  in  public 
W'ork  and  betterment  being  especiall.v  in¬ 
terested  in  temperance.  Mr.  Ingham 
contributed  much  practical  matter  to 
farm  publications,  and  also  w'rote  freely 
on  a  variety  of  other  subjects,  including 
local  history  and  Indian  wars.  Mr. 
Ingham’s  death  removes  a  valued  frieml 
of  The  R.  N.-Y'. — one  of  the  Old  Guard, 
whose  interest  extends  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  present  generation. 
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Eggs. — Market  lower  and  weak.  Fancy 
State  and  nearby  hennery  whites,  .‘14%c 
to  05c ;  State  and  nearby  gathered  whites, 
.OOc  to  04c;  fancy  State  and  nearby  hen¬ 
nery  brow'iis,  00c  to  04c;  State  and  near¬ 
by  hennery  brown  and  mixed  gathered, 
.02c  to  0.0c.  Duck  egg.s,  08c.  Be  very 
careful  to  ship  only  fi’esh  eggs.  From  now 
on  it  is  advisable  to  candle  your  eggs  be¬ 
fore  shipping. 

Butter. — Dower.  Fancy  Western 
creamery  butter,  40i/^c;  extras,  .OOc  to 
42c;  firsts,  08c.  Dairy  butter  lower. 
Best  Eastern  daii’y  in  tubs.  .07c  to  .08c; 
in  })rints.  06c  to  OSc ;  in  mixed  packages, 
06c  to  .08c. 

(’iiEKSE. — Best  large  and  small  white 
and  colored  sold  generally  at  24c.  Held 
cheese.  Xew  York  State  large  white  and 
<‘olored.  24^c  to  24% c.  New  cheese. 
State  large  white  and.  colored,  24c  to 
2414  c.  Skims.  18c  to  20c. 

Dive  I’oi  ltky. — Fowls  firm,  25e  to 
26c;  old  roosters.  36c  to  37c.  Dive  rab¬ 
bits  wanted  selling  2,5c  per  pound.  Deg- 
horn  broilers.  3%  pound  and  up,  20c 
to  04c :  colored  broilers,  .00c  to  .06c ; 
ducks.  38c.  Do  not  shij)  broilers  weigh¬ 
ing  less  than  314  lbs.  They  are  not 
wanted  and  no  demand. 

Dive  Oai.ves. — Fancy  calves,  1514c  to 
36c;  good  to  itrinie,  14c  to  34%c;  "com¬ 
mon.  3014c  to  30%c;  buttermilks,  lOc  to 
3614c;  yearlings.  814c  to  9c. 

Dressed  Calves  &  Dam rs.— Market 
lower.  Fancy  white  meated  calves,  23c 
to  22c good  to  prime,  20c  to  21c;  com¬ 
mon.  37c  to  18c;  dressed  hothouse  Iambs 
steady,  ,$7  to  .$10  each. 

DrvE  I.AMRS  &  Dressed  Fork. — I.ive 
clip  lambs  firm.  $16.25  to  $16.50  per 
cwt. ;  live  .Spring  lambs.  $16  to  $17.75 
per  cwt.  Country  dressed  pork  in  light 
sMipply  and  firm,  16c  to  2.0c. 

Apples. — Fancy  apples  wanted.  Be- 
ceipts  light  and  mai'ket  firm.  Fancy 
Baldwins.  .$6;  Baldwins,  $4  to  .$5:  Ben 
Davis,  ,$0  to  .$5;  Spys,  $6  to  $8.50; 
Kings,  $4  to  .$6. 

Strawherries. — In  (lilm-al  supply. 
Quality  generally  poor.  Maryland  and 
Delaware,  4c  to  7c  quart;  .Jersey  Klon- 
dykes,  6e  to  12c.  .Jersey  Missionaries, 
4c  to  7c  per  quart;  Chesapeakes.  8c  to 
Itlc  per  quart.  Huckleberries,  10c  to  35c, 
Blackberries.  30c  to  32c. 

Vegetables. — Maine  Cobblers,  $9.50  to 
$10  per  165-lb.  bag;  Southern,  .$9.50  to 
$11  per  bai’rel.  Onions,  lower.  Texas, 
<*rate.  $1  to  $1.50.  Bermuda,  crate.  $1.2.5 
to  $1.50.  California  yellow.  100-lb.  bag, 
.$5  to  .$.‘1.50.  Asixirauus,  $3  to $2.75  dozen  ; 
Rhnharh,  slow.  75c  to  $1  hundred  bunch¬ 
es.  Pens,  7.5c  to  $3.25  per  basket. 
licnns.  75c  to  $2  per  basket. 

Beans. — Market  firm  and  unchanged. 
Marrow,  100  lbs..  $16  to  $17;  pea,  $15 
to  $36;  red  kidney,  $14;  white  kidney, 
$15  to  $15.75. 

Honey  &  Maple  Syiu  p  &  Maple 
Si'GAR. — No.  1  Clover  Comb  honey, 
j)ound.  14c  to  1.5c:  lower  grades,  l.'lc  to 
34c  per  pound.  Maple  syrup,  .$1.10  to 
$1.25  per  gallon;  maple  sugar,  34c  to 
3.5c  per  j)ound.  If  maple  sugar  or  syrup 
is  scorched  or  burned  in  the  making,  it 
will  sell  lower. 

Hiuf:s. — Do  not  ship  your  hides  to  this 
Department.  We  haA’e  discontinued  the 
sale  of  them  and  advise  selling  them  to 
your  lo(>al  buyei'. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 


trend  of  prices  doavnward  in  several 
important  lines. 

The  list  of  farm  produce  shows  many 
declines  and  but  few  advances  this  week. 
In  some  lines,  like  poultry,  beans  and 
.some  green  vegetables,  values  have  merely 
eased  off  a  little.  In  others,  like  butter, 
eggs,  cheese,  beaus,  the  market  has  been 
weak  and  unsettled,  with  sharp  declines 
in  certain  cases.  The  firmness  of  the  ha.v, 
grain  and  meat  sections  are  bright  spots, 
provided  one  has  these  things  to  sell  and 
not  to  buy.  Dealers  explain  the  declines 
in  two  general  ways.  Some  insist  the 
market  as  a  wiole  has  passed  the  turning 
point,  “Did  you  ever  see  a  time  of  ex¬ 
treme  high  prices  that  was  not  followed 
by  a  big  decline?”  observed  a  leading 
member  of  the  local  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  “I  expect  to  see  all  commodities 
as  a  class  sell  low^er  before  long,  and  I 
shall  be  glad  of  it.  DoAver  prices  ai’e 
needed  to  keep  things  moving.”  Others 
make  light  of  the  weak  spots  as  merely 
temporary.  “Receipts  tend  to  become 
larger  in  many  lines  as  the  season  ad¬ 
vances,”  a  South  Market  street  dealer  ob¬ 
served.  “Warmer  weather  makes  receiv¬ 
ers  anxious  to  sell  at  once  and  keep  goods 
cleared  away.  When  prices  are  high,  re¬ 
actions  are  likely  to  be  sharp,  but  the.v  do 
not  necessarily  mean  lower  prices  riglit 
along.  That  will  depend  on  many  things 
which  cannot  be  foi’cseen,  such  as  the 
condition  of  general  business,  the  season, 
Govern  men  t  buying  and  the  exports.” 

BETTER  AVEAK  AND  UNSETTLED. 

In  response  to  larger  receipts  and  dull 


trade  the  butter  market  has  been  AAorking 
dowiiAvard.  and  at  times  could  be  bought 
well  beloAV  the  40-cent  level,  and  resting 
somewhat  uncertainly  at  around  .59c  for 
tub  creamery  extras,  Avhile  diiiry  lots 
ranged  from  .5.‘{  to  .‘I7c.  according  to 
grade;  but  very  little  butter  of  this  class 
is  being  shipped.  Butter  receipts  of  all 
kinds  can  hardly  be  termed  excessiv’e.  the 
total  since  May  1  being  only  about  three- 
fifths  that  of  the  corresponding  period 
last  ..vear,  but  prices  shoAA'  the  receipts 
have  been  in  excess  of  demand  Avhile  the 
prcA'ailing  and  continued  dullness  at  the 
loAver  level  reached,  causes  dealers  to  see 
possibilitiCvS  of  further  decline  before  the 
market  settles.  Said  I.  11.  Ballou  :  “The 
high  prices  checked  consumjition  and 
forced  holders  to  reduce.  Butter  has 
been  too  high.”  '  Green  &  Co.:  “The 
make  does  not  seem  to  be  A-ery  large. 
Farmers  are  not  feeding  so  much  grain, 
many  none  at  all.  But  the  price  had  to 
come  doAvn  to  clear  off  the  receipts  by 
tempting  buyers  to  come  into  the  mai’ket. 
('heese  has  acted  like  butter,  and  for  the 
same  general  reasons.  Export  demand 
has  stojiped  for  a  Avhile.  The  allied  Gov¬ 
ernment  ageiK’ies  haA’e  it  in  close  control 
and  can  force  doAvn  the  jirice  by  not  buy¬ 
ing.  AVhen  it  sags  Ioav  enough  they  step 
in  and  take  Avhat  they  can  get,  and  then 
out  again.” 

EGGS  DECLINE. 

Trade  in  eggs  has  been  sIoav  on  account 
of  rc'duced  consumption,  the  end  of  stor¬ 
age  buying  season  and  other  causes, 
“Eggs  are  selling  loAver  because  the  jieo- 
)de  are  not  buying  freel.A',”  said  a  large 
receiver.  “When  eggs  arc  2.5c  a  dozen  I 
Avould  eat  tAvo  eggs  for  breakfast,  uoav  I 
eat  but  one.  and  other  peoiile  are  doing 
the  same.  It  is  the  average  people  that 
‘make  the  market,  not  the  fcAV  Avho  never 
look  at  prices.  It  is  becoming  a  kind  of 
religion  to  eat  less  of  many  things,  and 
others  find  it  a  necessity.”  Remarked  an¬ 
other  dealer :  “Dower  egg  prices  Avere  the 
only  salAuition.  We  ahvays  get  a  bad 
market  later  on,  Avhen  prices  are  too 
high  early  in  the  season.  I  have  eggs  in 
storage,  but  I  am  glad  the  market  Avent 
off  a  little  in  order  to  start  the  public  to 
buying  again.”  Another  blamed  private 
storage.  “Every  one  of  them  has  .some 
eggs  in  Avater  glass,  and  they  use  these 
before  they  Avill  stand  an  advance.” 
Forced  selling  to  meet  payments  on  stor¬ 
age  stocks,  is  another  cause  assigned  for 
market  Aveakness,  also  the  arrival  of 
quite  a  number  of  lots-  damaged  by  heat. 

POULTRY  MARKET  EASY. 

Trade  in  imultry  has  been  in  a  narroAv 
position  for  some  time,  with  light  busi 
ness  because  both  general  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  are  limited.  Dive  foAvls  sell  better 
than  dressed,  the  last  mentioned  being  de¬ 
pressed  by  rather  urgent  selling  of  West- 
eni  cold  stored  stock.  Fresh  receipts  are 
still  mostly  foAvls,  but  broilers  are  in¬ 
creasing  in  number.  Darge  Eastern  foAvls 
dressed  are  27  to  28c,  small  inferior,  25 
to  24c.  Dressed  broiler  chickens  are  ,'15 
to  40c;  roasters,  52  to  55c.  The  leading 
receiver  quotes  ducklings  at  25  to  2(!c. 
Dive  fowls  are  24c,  live  broilers  50  to 
82c ;  live  roosters,  16c. 

VEGETABLE  SUPPLY  INCREASING. 

More  truck  and  in  greater  variety  is 
coming  Aveek  by  week,  and  some  lines  are 
loAA-er,  but  the  market  acts  about  as  well 
as  could  be  expected.  Adams  &  Dodge 
(‘oinment:  “The  produce  market  is  in 
fairl.v  good  shape.  Native  truck  is  mov¬ 
ing  Avell,  although  at  loAver  prices  for 
the  soft  stuff.  Southern  tomatoes  are 
cleaning  up.  Cabbages  hold  Avell. 
Onions  have  been  a  Avi'ak  spot  and 
draggy,  but  are  improving.  I’otatoes  are 
lower,  as  Avould  be  looked  for,  but  old 
ones  are  .rtill  in  demand  and  will  be  as 
long  as  they  last  because  some  trade  jire- 
fers  them.”  A_  Clinton  Street  linn  pre¬ 
dicts  a  disi)osition  of  amateur  gardeners 
to  ship  their  surplus  to  Boston  and  ad- 
vi.ses  care  in  learning  Iioaa'  to  grade  and 
pack  :  “In  times  of  heavy  supply,  buyers 
are  fus.sy  and  .some  of  the  poorly  packed 
stuff  goes  to  the  dum]),  unless  at  the  end 
of  the  Aveek  Avhen  the  pushcart  nnui  are 
looking  fou  bargains.  It  is  better  to 
haVe  the  vegetables  tnul  fruit  trucked  in 
if  possible.  The  truck  should  be  able  to 
make  an  early  start  and  get  hei-e  in  the 
morning  which  is  the  time  most  of  our 
real  buying  demand  appears,  and  the 
stuff  will  be  looking  nice  and  fi-esh.  If 
.shipped  by  the  expre.ss.  it  gets  here  late, 
meets  a  slow  market  and  probably  can¬ 
not  be  sold  till  next  day.  The  city  mar¬ 
ket  is  more  particular  about  Avashing, 
grading  and  packing,  and  unless  a  man 
learns  hoAV.  he  Avould  better  sell  in  the 
nearb.v  imirket.”  vVsparagus  is  quoted  at 
$5__to  $5  _  ])er  box;  cucumbers,  $5  to 
$5.50  ;  radishes,  ,50c  ;  lettuce,  55c  to  50c  ; 
beet  greens.  55c;  si)inaeh  and  kale,  55c; 
scullions,  75c;  rhubarb,  55c  per  box. 
Hothouse  beets  are  $1  per  doz.  bunches; 
carrots  75c  doz.  bunches ;  hothouse  toma¬ 
toes.  121c  lb.  Potatoe.s  are  $|f>.25  to 
,$6.50  per  2-bu._  bag.  Apples  are  closing 
out  at  firm  prices  Avith  a  general  range 
of  ,$5  to  $7  per  bbl.  One  of  the  feAV 
dealers  venturing  to  talk  about  the  com¬ 
ing  crop,  said:  “There  Avill  be  plenty  of 
apples.  If  the.v  SAvamp  us  Avith  niimber 
tAAms,  apples  Avill  sell  as  Ioav  as  75c  to 
$1.50,  but  if  such  .stuff  could:  be  kept 
back,  apples  Avould  sell  at  $1.50  to  $2.50. 

If  the  foreign  markets  .should  be  ojicu 
to  our  apples  these,  figures  are  too  Ioav, 
but  otherAvise,  Avho  is  going  to  eat  all  the 
fruit'?”  This  is  about  the  usual  line  of 
opinion  expressed  by  dealers  early  every 


seas()n  and  n(>ed  not  be  taken  too  serious 
l.A’.  Those  Avho  investigate  the  most  care¬ 
fully  are  not  ready  to  report. 

THE  PLANT  AND  TREE  TRADE. 

The  zeal  of  plant  buyers  this  season 
has  been  all  for  useful  plants.  “FIoav- 
ers  and  bedding  i)lants  are  hard  to  sell.” 
complained  one  dealer  near  Fanueil  Hall 
“but  Ave  couldn't  get  half  tomato  jilants 
enough.”  In  fact  there  Avas  a  shortage 
of  tomato  and  other  vegetable  plants  all 
through  this  section  and  prices  were 
double  usual  figures  in  Boston,  at  a 
range  of  $4  to  $5  per  box  of  32  doz.  It 
may  be  a  like  active  demand  Avill  soon 
develop  for  cabbage  plants,  celery,  etc. 
Trees  of  all  kinds  seem  to  have  met  light 
demand. 

AIU'SES  OF  THE  PRODUCE  TRADE. 

On  account  of  the  lighter  A’olume  of 
trade,  Avholesale  dealers  have  more  time 
to  Avorry  over  the  abuses  of  the  trade. 
Said  ,1.  Herbert  Mead :  “In  justice  to 
the  shipper  it  must  be  acknoAvledged  that 
many  receiA’ors  take  undue  adAmntage  in 
refusing  shipments  on  technical  grounds 
if  the  market  turns  against  them,  espe- 
cialy  if  the  shipper  is  located  at  some 
gi’eat  distance  and  has  no  personal  rep¬ 
resentative  on  the  spot  to  protect  his  in¬ 
terest.  As  there  is  no  scA’cre  penalty  in 
force  at  the  present  time  for  such  action 
on  the  part  of  the  consignee,  some  meas¬ 
ures  must  be  taken  to  prevent  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  such  practices,  either  by  estab¬ 
lishing  a  heaA’y  fine  or  jail  sentence. 
Many  concerns  spring  up  over  night  like 
mushrooms,  hang  out  a  shingle  under  a 
good-sounding  American  name,  gamble 
heavily  in  the  purchase  of  foodstuffs. 
They  disappear  like  a  flash  of  lightning 
if  market  conditions  tend  to  show  an.v 
considerable  loss  on  the  aridval  of  their 
good.s.  Others  bu.v  more  than  needed  and 
try  to  secure  discounts  on  arrival  of  cars, 
Avithout  any  idea  of  accepting  their  pur¬ 
chases  unless  the  same  happened  to  shoAv 
a  profit.  All  sense  of  honor  seems  to  be 
lacking  and  no  protection  is  afforded  the 
reliable  dealer  who  has  to  contend  Avith 
such  competition.  On  the  other  hand, 
just  as  severe  a  penalty  should  be  meted 
out  to  shippers  who  habitually  overbill 
their  cars,  who  refuse  to  pay  just  claims 
for  shortages  or  damaged  stock,  who  fail 
to  fulfill  their  obligations  Avhen  the  mar- 
ket_  price  adA-ances,  AA’ho  Avilfully  deacon 
their  shipments  in  order  that  drafts  may 
be  paid  before  the  customer  can  ascer¬ 
tain  the  actual  concealed  contents,  or  Avho 
fail  to  make  shipments  Avithin  the  sjieci- 
fied  time.  It  seems  to  be  bumaii  nature 
for  many  shippers  to  decline  their  obli¬ 
gations  after  once  getting  the  mone.v  in 
their  fists.  At  the  present  time  Ave  have 
many  jokers  in  our  hiAvs  as  well  as  loop¬ 
holes  of  escape  from  punishment,  but  if 
more  severe  penaltie.s  can  be  established 
these  practices  Avill  be  stopped  and  con¬ 
fidence  increased  betAveen  shippers  and 
receivers.” 

H.\Y  AND  FEED. 

The  hay  trade  shoAvs  the  usual  Summer 
quietness,  but  choice  Timothy  holds  the 
improvement  noted  last  Aveek.  Stock 
hay  is  A’ery  dull,  and  some  damaged  lots 
are  'being  forced  on  sale  at  Ioav  prices. 
R.to  straAA^_  is  a  brisk  feature  at  .$36  to 
,$17.  Grain  feeds  seem  ti>  be  Avorking 
higher  again,  Avith  cornmeal  close  to 
$5.50.  Soper  &  Co.  call  attention  to  the 
relative  cheapness  of  hominy  feed  at  $54 
per  ton  and  gluten  feed  at  .$45,  compared 
Avith  cornmeal  at  .$65  to  $70.  Said  Gat¬ 
lin  Bros. :  “Demand  i,s  strong,  and  the 
market  on  Avheat  feeds  is  $1  to  .$2  high- 
<'r  i)er  ton.  Cottonseed  is  higher  at  near¬ 
ly  $50  for  best  grade.”  •  g.  b.  f. 


“For  the  Dand’s  Sake,  use  BoAvker's 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  Avho  till  it.” — Adv. 


A  REAL  POTATO  DIGGER 

Not  •  mere  Plow  with  a  rake  attachment,  but  a 
low  priced,  icientific  Implement.  Cleans  the  trash 
from  the  dirt  and  the  dirt  from  the  potatoes  as  well 
as  machines  that  cost  five  times  as  much.  Steel 
beam  with  high  arch  to  prevent  clogging.  Pol¬ 
ished  high  carbon  steel  shovel.  Adjustable  wheels 
regulate  depth  and  “pjtch"  exactly.  Will  not 
bruise  [>otatoes.  ^  D9n’t  buy  a  Drill,  Cultivator, 
Harrow,  Lime  Spreader,  Potato 
Digger,  or  any  other  piece  of  Farm 
Machinery  before  writing  for 
our  special  catalog.  State  what 
machine  you  want  and  give 
your  deal¬ 
er's  name, 

Hencb  & 

Dromgold 
Company 
York,  Pa. 

1516  6th  Ave. 


Hay  Presses 


BALE  TIES 

Wire  Ropes  \  Tags 
Hay  Hooks  .  Scales 
Hay  Press  Extras 

Prompt  Shipment  of  Orders  at  Satisfactory  Prices 
'  Send  along  your  orders  and  inquiries  to  , 

Tudor  &  Jones 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal,”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page,  :  ;  g 


Ensilage  Cutter  and  8-10  H.P. 


Gasoline 

Engine 


$375 


Buy  the 
wonderful 
Mo^ul  en¬ 
silage  cut¬ 
ter,  the 
easy  driv- 
ingr  cutter. 

It  c  u  i  s 
more  and 
better 
com.  Put 
with  this 

the  8-10  Hcavi  Duti  engine  and  you  have  a  winning^  _ _ 

You  can  buy  the  tw’o  at  $37S,  everythin  complete,  or  you  canTbuy 
either  separate,  prices  are  low  now.  They  will  be  much  higher. 
Heavi  Duti  engines  use  gasoline  or  kerosene.  There  is  not 
another  enjfine  just  as  {rood.  Catalog  of  both  enjrincs  and  cutter 
sent  on  request  and  a  special  price  to  the  first  man  in  each 
locality. 


R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  &  ENGINE  CO. 

202  Fulton  Street  -  New  York  Citr 


Ask  for  Cat¬ 
alog  No.  274. 

The  special 
shape  teeth  cut 
the  weeds  close 
to  the  hill  and 
do  not  cover 
the  crop  with 
earth.  /O  years 
actual  service. 

Rear  wheel  furnished  if  desired. 


CLIP  YOUR  WEEDS 

with  a  COLT 
Wood  Beam 
Cultivator 


BATAVIA  CLAMP  COMPANY,  215  Center  St.,  Batavia,  N.Y. 


i 

J 

DEPENDABLE  LADDERS 

The  Wonderful  “Berlin”  Wire  Trussed 
Ladders  are  light  enough  fora  woman  to 
handle — strong  enough  to  hold  as  many 
as  can  crowd  on  them.  Low  prices  NOW 
— write  today  for  circular. 

THE  BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 

Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 

1 

CRIMSON  CLOVER 

The  great  soil  improver  and  valuable 
for  early  green  food,  grazing  and  hay 
crop.  Special  circular  free,  also  sample 
and  price  of  seed  sent  on  request. 

Alfalfa 

High-grade  American  grown  seed. 
Write  for  sample  and  price  of  seed,  also 
a  copy  of  our  Alfalfa  Leaflet,  free.  If 
in  need  of  Farm  Seeds  of  any  kind, 
please  Avrite  to  us  for  prices. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


l-TOMATO  PLANTS^ 

All  LendinB  Varietiea.  Price,  >1.60  per  1000 

CABBAGE  PLANTS 

All  Leading  Varieties.  Price,  >1,00  per  1000 
Celery  Plants,  Green  varieties,  $2.00  per  1000.  Golden 
Self-Blanching  and  Easy  Blanching,  $3.00  per  1000. 
Plants  are  carefully  packed  in  moss  and  expressed. 

OROL  LEDDEN,  SEWELL.  N.  J. 

iMrgeet  Grower  of  Vegetable  Plants  in  New  Jersey  " 


fVEGETABLE  PLANTSj 

BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS  PREPAID 
Cabbage,  Cauliflower, Tomato,  Boot,  Lettuce, Celery, 
Pepper,  Egg,  Parsley,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Asparagus, 
Rhubarb,  ^'orseradish  plants.  Large  or  small  lots. 
First-clas-  ,/lants  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Also 

Stra'wberry  Plants 

Pot-grown  anil  runner,  for  summer  and  fall  planting 
—will  bear  fruit  next  Biiiuincr.  Catalog  free. 

harry  L.  squires  -  GOOD  GROUND,  N.  Y. 


sM-CowPeas-Soy  Beans-Scarlet  Clover  Seed 

JOSKI’H  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware 


Cabbage  Plants 


— Two  Alillion.  Danish  and  Domestic. 

A  >  II  M  K  A  1>,  AVllllumsoii,  N,  Y. 


PLnfc  Tomato.  Pepper,  Cabbage,  Sweet  Potato, 
TcgctaDlc  r lamb  (Cauliflowers,  Heeta,  laittuce  and  Celery,  Get 


O  X./C.  u  II  w  do,  VO,  SIX.  Li'UX.x.  <.iivJ  ivri  y  .  VJ"  I 

my  prices  on  plants,  sent  by  Parcel  Post  prepaid  and  special 
price  on  larRe  orders.  -  C.  E.  FIELD,  Sewell,  N.  J. 


SOY  BEANSforSale 


iterluken,  N.Y. 


The  Modem 


most 
|)  le  1 0 
1  pub- 

id  O  11 

1  tract- 


Its  construction, 
utility,  opera¬ 
tion  and  repair. 

By  Victor  W.  Page. 

G'/4x7'/2.  Ci.  475  pp.  24  iii. 
3  foiding  piates. 


and  tractor  power  plant.s,  treating  exhaustively 
leir  design  and  construction,  and  giving  completo 
actions  on  tlieir  care,  operation  and  repair.  It 
ibes  all  ignition  systems,  all  types  of  vaporizers 
carburetors,  latest  forms  of  power  plants  and 
nations,  clutches,  speed  changing  and  reversing 
,  all  frame  parts  and  their  functions,  and  every 
t  improvement  in  tractor  and  auxiliary  appn- 
I.  All  types  and  sizes  of  gasoline,  kerosene  and 
tractors  are  fully  described.  Every  phase  of 
ton  engineering  practice  is  fully  covered. 

B  above  book  will  be  sent  postpaid  for  Two 
Yearly  Subscriptions  or  Twenty  Ten-week  Trial 
Driptions  or  Four  Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions 
ne  New  Yearly  Subscription  and  Two  Renewal 
criptions. 

RIIRAI  NFW. YORKER.  3.3.3  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 
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Farmers  and  the  War 


Part  VI. 

It  seems  to  be  clearer  the  more  we 
study  it  that  German  farmers  have  not 
inci’cased  the  production  of  farm  crops 
largely.  Use  of  chemical  feeds  and  sav¬ 
ing  wastes  have  enabled  them  to  keep  up 
live  stock  supplies,  but  farm  crops  are 
not  much  larger  in  war  time  than  in 
peace.  Two  things  seem  mainly  respon¬ 
sible  for  this.  The  labor  problem  is  very 
bard.  Much  of  the  farm  work  is  being 
done  by  women,  defectives  and  war  pris¬ 
oners.  Most  able  men  are  needed  for 
the  army,  or  for  the  factories.  Thus 
Germany  finds,  as  every  other  nation  will 
find,  that  feeding  the  people  is  a  job  for 
skilled  and  satisfied  labor.  It  cannot  be 
'  done  by  amateurs  or  grumblers.  Then 
again  the  German  farmers  are  well  or¬ 
ganized,  and  the  business  is  really  con¬ 
trolled  by  rich  and  very  influential  men. 
Their  policy  has  ever  been  to  hold  up 
prices  by  restricting  production  or  con¬ 
trolling  distribution  through  tariffs  or  co¬ 
operative  control  of  buying  and  selling. 
Under  such  a  system  any  large  increase 
of  production  is  impossible. 

Thus  the  German  food  situation  has 
been  saved  by  a  system  of  saving  food 
wastes  and  by  government  restriction  of 
speculation  and  useless  middlemen.  In 
this  country  the  government  is  evidently 
planning  to  work  along  similar  lines. 
Congress  is  playing  and  dawdling  with 
the  various  food  bills,  so  that  no  definite 
work  can  be  done  until  the  final  result  of 
legislation  is  known.  It  is  evident,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  government  understands 
that  no  great  increase  in  food  pi-oduction 
can  be  expected  until  the  farmers  are  sure 
that  they  will  be  fairly  treated.  That  is 
the  lesson  from  recent  history  in  Eng¬ 
land,  France  and  Germany,  and  our  peo¬ 
ple  understand  it. 

There  will  be  an  increase  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  vegetables  and  other  perish¬ 
able  goods,  and  some  loss  in  conse¬ 
quence.  but  the  production  of  standard 
food,  like  bread  and  meat,  will  not  be  sen¬ 
sibly  increased  until  farmers  are  assured 
a  fair  profit  in  the  production.  It  is 
exactly  the  same  as  the  case  of  the  man¬ 
ufacturers,  transportation  interests,  bank¬ 
ers  or  merchants.  Not  one  of  these  in¬ 
terests  in  assuming  army  contracts  will 
be  asked  to  risk  their  business  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  patriotism.  Each  and  every  one 
from  the  menf  who  make  shoes  and  cloth¬ 
ing  to  those  who  carry  the  troops  or 
build  ships  will  be  protected  by  a  con¬ 
tract  which  provides  for  labor,  capital, 
overhead  charges  and  profit.  Unless  this 
was  done  the  government  could  not  arm 
and  equip  its  troops,  and  it  will  not  be 
able  to  feed  the  world,  as  its  share  of 
warfare,  until  food  producers  are  in  like 
manner  guaranteed  a  fair  profit 

Of  course,  in  securing  shoes  or  cloth¬ 
ing  or  guns  the  government  can  deal 
with  men  who  represent  great  concen¬ 
trations  of  labor  and  capital,  and  that 
makes  the  contract  easier  to  carry  out. 
Farmers  are  not  organized,  and  they  have 
no  organization  which  represents  their  or¬ 
ganized  effort  and  business.  In  Ger¬ 
many  the  strong  Agrarian  party  rei)re- 
sents  agriculture,  and  the  farmers  know 
definitely  what  is  coming  to  them.  Here 
there  is  no  definite  organization  or  party 
with  which  to  make  anything  like  an 
agreement  or  contract.  All  there  is  to 
work  on  is  the  positive  understanding 
that  American  farmers  will  demand  the 
same  business  guarantee  and  protection 
which  other  lines  of  industry  are  receiv¬ 
ing. 

The  new  food  bill  when  it  is  finally 
liassed  will  probably  give  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  the  power  to  offer  such  guarantee. 
Just  what  it  will  be  no  one  knows.  Some 
are  advocating  a  high  bounty  on  every 
bushel  of  grain — since  bread  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  life.  Others  call  for  price  fix¬ 
ing  so  that  prices  paid  to  producers  will 
not  fall  below  a  certain  figure.  There 
are  many  other  schemes,  but  the  one 
clear  idea  through  it  all  is  that  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  bread  and  meat  will  not  be  largely 
increased  until  the  Ameiucan  farmer  is 
made  to  see  that  it  is  a  business  proposi¬ 
tion  for  him  to  increase  it. 

In  Germany  the  efforts  to  fix  arbitrary 
prices  do  not  seem  to  have  been  success¬ 
ful  on  the  whole.  With  the  strong  mili¬ 


tary  organization  and  inherited  feeling  in 
Germany  efforts  to  fix  prices  right  ought 
to  be  easier  to  work  out  than  would  be  the 
case  in  this  larger  and  more  independent 
country,  but  there  seems  to  be  little  in 
this  German  experience  to  warrant  the 
trial  here.  The  best  success  in  Germany 
seems  to  have  come  through  government 
efforts  to  increase  the  size  of  the  f>5-cent 
dollar.  This  has  been  done  by  abolish¬ 
ing  the  speculator  and  cutting  out  all 
useless  buyers  and  middlemen.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  seeks  to  do  the  work  formerly 
done  by  these  agents,  bringing  producer 
and  consumer  closer  together  and  divid¬ 
ing  the  money  thus  saved  between  the 
two.  The  facts  known  about  this  will  be 
given  next.  h.  w.  c. 


Young  Men  and  Massachusetts  Banks 

An  automobile  is  often  looked  upon  as  a 
sign  of  luxurious  habits,  but  to  a  young 
friend  of  mine,  a  carpenter  without  capi¬ 
tal,  recently  married  and  just  beginulug 
business  for  him.self,  it  appeared  to  be  a 
busine.ss  proposition,  largely  increasing 
his  radius  of  action.  ,But  how  could  he 
get  one? 

I  advised  him  to  go  and  talk  the  matter 
over  with  the  cashier  of  the  bank  where 
he  had  opened  a  checking  account.  He 
did  so,  and  that  man,  having  regard  for 
the  character,  industry  and  skill  of  the 
young  man,  .saw  the  matter  in  the  same 
light  and  offered  to  loan  him  the  money 
needed,  his  wife  and  parents  endorsing 
his  notes.  The  automobile,  a  second¬ 
hand  runabout  which  he  converted  into  a 
truck,  rapidly  paid  for  itself. 

A  year  ago  the  same  young  man  cast 
his  eye  upon  an  abandoned  cellar  hole, 
well  and  desirable  building  lot,  and 
thought  that  if  he  could  get  possession  of 
it  he  could  utilize  spare  time  in  building 
fi  home  for  himself  and  family  and  save 
rent.  With  a  deed  to  so  much  property 
it  would  be  easy  enough  to  raise  money 
on  a  mortgage  for  building.  Again  I  ad¬ 
vised  him  to  talk  it  over  with  the  cashier, 
and  again  the  cashier  .saw  the  proposi¬ 
tion  in  a  business  light,  and  the  young 
man  got  his  deed  with  money  borrowed 
on  the  same  security.  That  was  a  year 
ago.  Since  that  time  his  holidays, 
stormy  days,  days  of  slack  work,  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  hours,  have  been  made 
the  most  of,  and  at  this  writing  he  is 
about  to  move  into  as  commodious  and 
fine  a  cottage  as  the  village  can  boast, 
with  a  mortgage  on  it  written  for  about 
half  the  value  of  the  property. 

His  note  held  by  the  bank  has  been 
renewed  twice,  somewhat  reduced  each 
time.  What  could  he  have  done  without 
the  initial  help  given  by  the  bank  with¬ 
out  involving  personal  friendships?  Be¬ 
sides,  bank  dealings  teach  young  men 
strict  business  methods.  M.  T. 


“  Poisoned  Bait” 

Every  year  we  are  asked  to  describe 
the  poisoned  bait  which  is  advised  for  in¬ 
sects  like  the  cutworm,  army  worm  or 
for  gras.shoppei’s.  This  has  been  repeated 
over  and  over,  but  there  are  still  calls 
for  it.  This  so-called  bait  is  made  in  va¬ 
rious  ways,  but  the  following  mixture  is 
very  effective  against  such  insects  as  cut¬ 
worms,  array  worms  and  grasshoppers. 

“An  effective  bait  of  this  kind  may  be 
prepared  and  used  as  follows :  To  50 
pounds  of  wheat  bran  and  one  pound  of 
Baris  green  or  two  pounds  of  arsenate  of 
lead  add  the  juice  of  one-half  dozen  oranges 
or  lemons.  Then  bring  the  mass  to  a 
stiff  dough  by  adding  low-grade  molasses 
or  syrup,  preferably  molasses,  and  scatter 
the  mixture  broadcast  in  small  pieces 
throughout  the  infested  field.  This  pois¬ 
oned  bait  mav  be  used  safely  in  Alfalfa 
and  cornfields,  where  it  is  desired,  if  pos¬ 
sible.  to  save  the  crop  for  forage  pur¬ 
poses.” 

The  addition  of  the  orange  or  lemon 
juice  really  seems  to  add  greatly  to  its 
effectiveness.  Of  course,  this  is  serious 
dope  to  put  out  where  poultry  run  at 
large,  as  it  will  surely  kill  them  if  they 
get  at  it. 


“Are  you  going  to  take  Summer  board¬ 
ers?”  “Not  this  year,”  answered  Farmer 
Corntossel.  “I  don’t  propose  to  let  city 
folks  off  that  easy.  I’m  going  to  take 
’em  as  pupils  in  agriculture  an’  make 
’em  pay  for  the  opportunity  to  do  some 
farmin’.” — Washington  Star. 


"Better  Be  Safe 
Than  Sorry’^ 

When  buying  power  farming  machinery,  take  no  risk. 

—  Invest  your  money  safely  —  Buy  Case  Machinery. 
When  yon  select  a  Case  Tractor  or  Thresher  you  are 
bv lying  a  product  that  is  built  honestly  and  carefully 

—  a  product  that  is  built  to  uphold  a  name,  one  that 
is  built  right;  that  is  neither  too  small,  too  light,  nor 
too  cheap.  You  are  buying  a  product  that  is  the 
choice  of  all  thinking  and  studious  farmers. 

The  Case  10-20  Tractor,  like  all  other  Case  Tractors, 
holds  top  place  in  the  Tractor  field.  Its  motor  is 
especially  Case  designed  and  Case  made.  The  Case 
10-20  is  simple,  efficient,  economical  and  noted  for  its 
constant  responsive  power.  It  is  adapted  to  all  farm 
work — drives  a  20x36  Case  separator  or  hay  baler, 
hauls,  operates  a  silo  filler,  etc.,  etc. 

A  Case  10-20  Tractor  with  a  Case20x36-inch  Thresher  forms  an 
ideal  combination.  The  all-steel  construction  of  Case  Threshers 
that  make  them  fire,  wind  and  water-proof;  the  ease  of  oper¬ 
ation,  the  strength  of  the  cylinders  that  enables  them  to 
handle  damp  and  tough  grain,  together  with  the  fact  that 
Case  Threshers  get  the  greatest  amount  of  grain  out  of  the 
crops,  have  made  farmers  who  seek  capacity,  durability  and 
easy  rtmning  qualities ,  prefer  them  to  all  others. 

Case  builds  five  sizes  of  Write  today  for  our  new 

tractors  and  seven  sizes  J  \  catalog, 
of  threshers.  We  think  it  is  the  finest 

There  is  a  combination  yet  produced  in  the  agri- 

sui table  for  every  size 
farm. 

Their  efficiency  and  sim¬ 
plicity  make  it  desirable  --j,  .  • 

for  every  farmer  to  own  v  will  be  sent  you  on  re 

a  threshing  outfit.  >  g  quest,  absolutely  free. 


cultural  world. 

No  farmer  can  afford  to 
be  without  it. 


J. I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.,  Inc.,  473  Erie  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 

Founded  1842 


Case 20x36 
Thresher 


= 


UiiS 


A^tnsllFartn  CALIFORNIA  will  make  you  more 
H  oiiiaii  rai  iii  money  with  less  work.  You  will  live 
longer  and  better.  Delightfulclimate.  Rich  soil.  Low 
prices.  Easy  terms.  Sure  profits.  Hospitable  neigh¬ 
bors.  Good  roads,  schools  and  churches.  Writet'or 
our  SanJoaqniii  Valley  Illustrated  folders,  free.  C.  1. 
Seagraves,  Industrial  Commissioner  A.T.S  S.  F.Ry.,l9S3  Ry.  Exch.,  Chicago 
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Canadian  Farmers 
Profit  From  Wheat 

The  war’s  devastation  of  European 
crops  has  caused  an  unusual  demand 
for  grain  from  the  American  Conti¬ 
nent.  The  people  of  the  world  must  be 
fed  and  wheat  at  over  S2  per  bu.  offers 
great  profits  to  the  farmer.  Canada’s  in¬ 
vitation  is  therefore  especially  attractive. 
She  wants  settlers  to  make  money  and 
happy,  prosperous  homes  for  themselves 
by  helpingher  raise  immense  wheat  crops. 

Can  get  a  Homestead  of  160  acres  FREE 

and  other  lands  at  remarkably  low  prices.  During  many 
years  Canadian  wheat  fields  have  averaged  20  bushels  to 
the  acre — many  yields  as  high  as  45  bushels  to  acre. 
Wonderful  crops  also  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax. 

Mixed  Farming  as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  rais¬ 
ing.  The  excellent  grasses  full  of  nutrition  are  the  only 
food  required  for  beef  or  dairy  purposes.  Good  schools, 
churches,  markets  convenient,  climate  excellent. 

There  is  now  an  extra  demand  for  farm  laborers  to 
replace  the  many  young  men  who  have  volunteered  for  service 
in  war.  The  government  is  urging  farmers  to  put  extra  acreage 
into  grain.  Write  for  literature  and  particulars  as  to  reduced 
railway  rates  to  Supt.  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 

O.  G.  RUTLEDGE 
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301  E.  Geaesee  St.,  Syracuc,  N.  T. 
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8  HOPE  FARM  NOTES 

Growing  Weather. — We  have  had  a 
change  in  our  weather  programme.  Of 
late  the  days  have  been  bright  and  windy, 
while  every  night  brings  a  shower.  I 
worked  for  a  farmer  once  Avho  called  such 
weather  conditions  ideal.  He  said  that 
when  it  rained  nights  and  Sundays  the 
hired  man  could  rest !  He  surely  kept 
the  hired  man  busy — for,  as  he  said,  that 
is  what  a  hired  man  is  for.  At  any  rate 
this  sort  of  weather  does  make  things 
jump.  Our  potatoes  are  mounting  up 
into  the  air,  and  the  corn  is  coming.  On 
the  whole  we  are  further  along  Avith  our 
work  than  ever  before  at  this  season.  I 
think  all  have  worked  wdth  more  spirit 
as  a  result  of  the  war  needs,  and  as 
things  look  now  Hope  Farm  is  in  for  a 
bumper  crop.  It  may  turn  out  so  as  to 
bump  our  pride  and  pocket  book,  yet,  so 
we  w’ill  make  no  brags  about  it. 

Strawberries. — We  shall  have  a 
smaller  crop  than  for  several  years  past. 
This  is  really  from  choice.  Grass  and 
weeds  woi-ked  into  our  largest  fiekl,  and 
in  the  Spring  I  figured  carefully  the  cost 
of  cleaning  it  up.  A  few  years  ago  Avith 
labor  at  ,$1.25  per  day  of  10  hours  such 
cleaning  by  hand  labor  Avould  have  paid. 
Noav,  Avith  .^2  for  less  than  a  nine-hour 
day  that  field  Avas  so  bad  that  I  could  not 
see  Avhere  the  labor  cost  Avould  come  in. 
So  I  decided  to  let  that  field  go,  get  Avhat 
berries  AV'e  can  out  of  the  tangle,  and  ploAV 
everything  under  as  soon  as  picking  is 
done.  What  then?  We  plan  to  put  on 
lime  and  then  set  out  late  cabbage.  This 
is  good  land,  full  of  humus,  and  Avith 
a  heavy  coat  of  manure  used  last  Win- 
ten-  as  a  mulch.  Cabbage  Avill  do  Avell  on 
such  soil.  If  AA^e  like  Ave  can  set  potted 
or  layer  straAA^berry  plants  betAveen  the 
cabbage  and  thus  get  another  straAvberry 
plantation,  but  the  soil  is  too  foul  for 
that.  We  shall  probably  seed  rye  in  the 
cabbage  during  early  October,  ))1oav  this 
under  next  Spring  and  plant  corn. 

Closer  Citeture. — Hut  Avhat  about 
straAA’berries?  In  our  country  I  think 
we  must  noAV  begin  to  put  our  crops  into 
groups  according  to  their  needs  of  hand 
labor,  for  that  has  come  to  be  so  high 
that  it  must  be  considered  as  never  be¬ 
fore.  When  Ave  plant  straAvberries  three 
feet  apart  each  Avay  Ave  have  less  than 
5.000  to  the  acre.  At  8'^  feet  there 
would  be  about  3,700  plants.  Ibith 
Avould  require  a  great  amount  of  horse 
and  hand  labor  to  keep  them  clean.  Noav 
,  ar  asparagus  roots  grcAV  on  about  one- 
sixth  of  an  acre  of  good  though  Aveedy 
soil.  Hy  putting  the  plants  IS  inches 
apart  Ave  croAvd  8,500  or  more  on  this 
patch.  It  is  my  .job  to  keep  them  clean 
and  keep  the  runners  off.  Noav  Avill  hand 
woi’k  pay  better  on  this  small  patch  than 
on  an  acre  set  8i/4  feet  each  Avay?  T 
think  so — at  least  I  am  Avilling  to  try  it. 
and  I  think  most  of  us,  in  our  country, 
must  concentrate  our  Avork  upon  some 
crops  and  handle  the  others  so  they  Avill 
pretty  much  take  care  of  themselves. 
But  Avhat  can  you  get  out  of  4,000  straAV- 
berry  plants?  When  kept  clean  and 
handled  right  Ave  ought  to  get  10.000 
potted  or  large  layer  plants  this  Fall, 
and  nearly  75  crates  of  fruit  next  year! 
Don’t  believe  it?  Well.  I  can’t  prove  it 
until  AA-e  do  it,  surely,  and  I  know  be¬ 
fore  Ave  start  that  there  Avill  be  many 
million  blows  Avith  the  hoe  before  it  is 
done. 

Transpi.antei)  Ai.falfa. — My  tAvo- 
year-old  plants  are  surely  great.  I  shall 
print  a  pictui-e  of  some  of  them  a  little 
later,  but  no  picture  can  really  shoAV 
them  as  they  are.  In  some  cases  the 
crown  of  a  single  plant  Avill  measure  a 
foot  or  more  across,  and  I  find  ca.ses 
where  new-  groAvth  is  starting  up  from 
the  roots  someAvhat  after  the  manner  of 
quack  grass.  I  am  not  advocating  large 
field  transplanting  of  these  roots  yet ; 
that  may  come  latex-.  In  many  Alfalfa 
fields  I  find  bai-e  spots  all  the  Avay  from 
the  size  of  a  barrel  head  to  that  of  a 
i-oom.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  reseed 
these  sjxots  until  the  entire  field  is  ploAved, 
yet  they  cause  considerable  loss  as  a 
whole.  I  think  it  Avould  pay  a  fai-mer  to 
take  half  a  day  and  go  over  the  field  with 
a  basket  of  Alfalfa  x-oots  and  a  spade 
and  fill  these  bare  spots.  It  is  easy  to  do 
it.  I  just  dx-ive  a  spade  into  the  ground. 


put  the  root  doAvn  behind  the  spade,  let 
the  soil  fall  back  upon  the  root  and  step 
hard  on  it.  The  plants  will  .start  grow¬ 
ing  at  once,  and  cover  the  bare  .spots. 
To  one  who  has  never  seen  these  trans¬ 
planted  roots  gx-OAv  this  .nay  seem  child’s 
play,  yet  I  believe  it  will  come  to  be  reg¬ 
ular  practice  in  the  future. 

Small  Operations. — Fox-  the  present 
I  think  this  transplanting  Avill  be  con¬ 
fined  to  small  places  where  hand  AVork  is 
a  necessity.  It  ought  to  becoxne  valuable 
for  poultx-ymen  in  the  hunt  they  must 
noAA'  make  for  a  cheaper  hen  x-ation.  We 
are  now  stax-ting  an  experiment  Avhich  aa-c 
haA'C  long  Avanted  to  Avork  out.  Near  one 
of  the  chicken  houses  the  boys  have 
planted  a  patch  of  potatoes  in  hills — 
thx-ee  feet  apart  each  Avay.  My  ixlaxi  is  to 
haA-e  them  cultivated  tAvice  each  Avay, 
and  then  to  plant  a  root  of  Cossack  Al¬ 
falfa  one  way  betAveen  the  hills.  That 
Avill  leave  us  free  to  cultivate  one  way 
with  the  horse  Avhile  the  other  Avay  will 
requix-e  hoeing.  After  the  potatoes  are 
dug,  AA-e  shall  have,  if  my  theory  is  sound, 
the  field  AA-ell  set  In  Alfalfa  near  the 
buildings  for  green  feed  ox-  for  c' I’y  fod¬ 
der.  I  do  not  knoAV  Avhethex-  such  a  scheme 
is  pi'actical  or  not — and  so  I  am  going  to 
find  out. 

Cheaper  Hen  Food. — One  thing  I 
knoAv — unless  Ave  can  economize  in  some 
Avay  on  poultry  food  the  hens  Avill  eat  us 
off  the  farm.  I  do  not  see  hoAV  the  price 


of  grain  can  come  back  to  xiormal  pi-ices 
for  sevex-al  years  at  least.  We  have 
either  to  groAV  more  of  it  on  the  farnx  or 
else  feed  our  birds  on  some  substitute. 
Soxne  mexx  say  this  cannot  be  done,  but 
do  they  knoAv?  I  have  heard  men  argixe 
that  COAVS  cannot  pay  unless  they  are 
stuffed  with  grain  feed  !  I  am  sure  we 
should  find  upoxx  investigation  that  the 
most  px-ofitable  herds  xioav  ax-e  oxx  the 
farms  Avhere  only  modei-ate  grain  rations 
are  fed  and  Avhere  the  most  Alfalfa, 
clover  or  Soy  beans  are  gi-oAvn.  Soxne 
people  get  the  idea  that  all  animals,  in¬ 
cluding  themselves,  must  be  fed  ixi  Ji  cer- 
taiix  Avay  or  they  Avill  fail.  Many  a  Noav 
England  Yankee  believed  that  the  only 
Avay  to  keep  a  pig  Avas  to  shut  him  into  a 
small,  filthy  pen  and  feed  him  on  SAvill 
and  cox-n.  As  soon  as  the  pig  got  a 
chance  he  proA’cd  his  ability  to  g’-aze  like 
a  coAV  and  live  on  grass.  The  same  Avith 
human  beings.  There  Avas  old  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  !  He  surely  Avas  a  high  liver, 
Avith  desires  for  a  balanced  ration  Avhich 
Avere  about  the  limit.  Yet  for  some  years 
he  “ate  grass  like  the  ox,”  and  if  we  judge 
from  x-epox-ts  of  his  conduct  before  and 
after  these  were  the  most  useful  years  of 
his  life.  Many  a  man  never  kneAv  Avhat 
efficient  sex-vice  was  until  he  was  driven 
from  roast  beef  and  “all  the  fixing.s”  to 
plain  vegetables  and  grain.  Some  of  the 
first  comex-s  to  this  country  lived  on  the 


fat  of  the  land  at  home.  They  struck 
the  wilderness  and  had  to  live  on  boiled 
corn  and  clams — but  they  made  a  good 
job  of  nation-building  on  that  diet.  So  I 
think  Ave  are  in  fox-  shoAving  our  hens  a 
new  diet  or  being  eaten  up  by  the  hens. 
In  this  neAv  diet  Alfalfa,  green  and  dx-ied. 
Soy  beans  and  coav  peas  and  native  cox-n 
must  play  a  large  part.  I  think  500 
plants  of  Cossack  Alfalfa  well  planted 
and  kejxt  up  Avill  provide  a  good  share  of 
the  px-otein  for  200  hen.s.  That  is  Avhy  I 
think  Ave  may  Aveil  try  these  roots — as  I 
find  many  avIxo  say  they  cannot  make  Al¬ 
falfa  gx'OAv  in  the  oi-dinary  Avay.  So.  in 
order  to  put  this  thing  Avhere  aa’C  can  all 
understand  it  I  Avill  confine  my  advice 
about  tx-ansplanting  Alfalfa  to  the  hen 
men.  If  they  make  it  go  the  others  Avill 
come  to  it  latex-.  ii.  av.  c. 


Dog  Kills  Hen 

Yesterday  morning  while  we  were  at 
bx-cakfast  an  untagged  dog  came  into  our 
yard  and  killed  one  of  our  best  laying 
pullets.  My  husband  shut  the  dog  up, 
got  his  gun  and  Avas  going  to  shoot  the 
dog.  We  did  not -just  know  our  legal 
x-ights,  so  let  the  dog  go.  mks.  f.  m.  f. 

NeAv  York. 

In  a  case  of  this  sort  where  the  dog 
Avas  caught  in  the  act  your  husband  would 
have  been  justified  in  shooting  him 
j)romptly.  A  dog  has  no  legal  rights  off 
his  master’s  pi-operty,  especially  Avhen  he 
Aveax-s  no  collar  or  tag.  Under  the  new 


dog  law  in  Noav  York  this  point  Avill  be 
made  clear. 


Potatoes  Soaked  in  Formalin  as  Food 

I  noti<-e  in  The  B.  N.-Y.  a  statement 
(hat  potatoes  that  have  beeix  soaked  in 
formaliix  are  xiot  i)oisoxious  to  haxidle. 
IIoAv  is  it  about  eating  them,  Avhere  a 
few  ai-e  left,  more  than  Avanted  for  plant¬ 
ing?  Would  it  be  injxxx-ious  to  eat  them 
after  peeling  them  and  washing  them 
thox-oughly?  G.  B.  T. 

OAvego,  N.  Y. 

There  Avould  be  no  danger  from  eating 
potatoes  AA-.hich  had  been  soaked  in  foi'- 
malin  after  they  had  been  propex-ly  peeled. 
The  solution  is  not  strong  enough  to 
leaA^e  any  perceptible  axnount  of  the 
poison  on  the  tu'ber.s.  The  same  is  true 
of  oats  Avhich  have  been  tx-eated  Avith 
formalin.  A  number  of  people  have  Avrit- 
ten  asking  if  such  oats  may  safely  be 
fed  to  horses  after  they  have  been  treat¬ 
ed.  Surely,  there  would  be  no  danger 
Avhatever, 


Home-grown  Spinach  S^ed 

Would  it  be  practical  fox-  me  to  use 
spinaclx  seed  grown  in  my  own  field,  ox-  is 
it  necessary  to  have  foreign  seed?  T.  A. 

Long  Island. 

If  T.  A.  allows  his  spinach  seed  to 
groAV  he  should  have  practically  all  of  it 
ready  to  plant  by  the  last  part  of  July. 


Sevex-al  groAvers  in  New  Jersey  gx-ew  con¬ 
siderable  of  it  last  year.  They  found 
it  was  a  little  more  bulky  for  a  given 
weight  than  the  foreign-grown  seed. 
rioAvever,  it  germinated  very  well.  Sev¬ 
ex-al  farmers  in  Southern  Jersey  are 
gx-oAving  spinach  seed  under  contract  Avith 
one  of  our  largest  seed  companies ;  there¬ 
fore,  the  inquirer  on  Long  Island  should 
find  thi.s  well  worth  while.  R,  w.  D. 


Corrosive  Sublimate  for  Rhizoctonia 

I  noticed  a  recent  ax-ticle  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  the  reason  for  advocating  the 
use  of  corrosive  sublimate  rather  than 
fox-malixx  in  the  treatment  of  seed  pota¬ 
toes,  is  not  clear.  As  you  say  the  for¬ 
malin  treatment  is  cheaper,  safer  and 
more  easily  carx-ied  out.  It  has  been 
found,  hoAvever,  that  the  formalin  treat¬ 
ment  does  not  control  rhizoctonia,  but 
that  the  corrosive  sublimate  treatment 
controls  both  x-hizoctonia  and  scab.  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  Avas  first  worked  out  by  the 
NeAv  Yox-k  Experiment  Station  at  Gene¬ 
va,  Noav  Yox-k.  For  this  reason  colleges 
and  experiment  stations  are  recommend¬ 
ing  the  cox-x-osive  sublimate  rather  than 
the  formalin  treatmenfe  for  seed  pota- 
toe.s.  Some  years  rhizoctonia  is  a  very 
serious  potato  disease,  as  it  kills  many 
young  potato  plants.  Under  some  condi¬ 
tions  the  stand  ixi  the  field  is  sex-iously 
reduced  and  considerable  loss  results. 
This  Avas  true  in  many  fields  ixx  Westex-n 
Massachusetts  last  year.  Some  author¬ 
ities  consider  rhizoctonia  our  second  most 
serious  potato  disease,  as  they  consider 
that  it  causes  mox-e  financial  loss  than 
any  di.sease  except  late  blight  and  the 
rot  following  it.  earl  jones. 

Mass.  Exp.  Station. 


Wild  Garlic 

As  usual,  at  this  season  Ave  have  a  good 
many  questions  about  getting  i-id  of  gax-- 
lic  ox-  Avild  onion  ixx  cultivated  fields  and 
pastures.  The  Indiana  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Lafayette  thx-ee  years  ago  i.ssued 
Bulletin  176,  which  fully  discusses  the 
fight  against  this  pest.  All  Avho  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  battle  against  it  should  x-ead  the 
stf)ry  <xf  these  experiments.  Of  course 
hand  digging  or  pulling  is  the  surest  Avay 
of  getting  rid  of  the  garlic,  but  that  is 
practically  inxpossible  oxx  most  farms.  As 
for  smothering  it  oxxt,  or  cultivating  it 
out,  that  is  almost  as  hard  as  hand  pull¬ 
ing.  although  it  is  the  method  generally 
used.  At  the  Indiana  Station  they  had 
good  results  by  spraying  Avith  a  kind  of 
oil  generally  ixsed  for  orchard  heating.  It 
x-equired  about  75  gallons  of  oil  to  the 
acre,  and  Avhen  px-operly  applied  it  ap¬ 
peal’s  to  do  a  good  job.  Spraying  this 
oil  is  also  found  useful  ixx  killing  out 
soxne  other  Avoeds.  While  the  oil  seems 
to  kill  off  the  tops  of  Canada  thistle  or 
yelloAV  dock,  the  roots  were  able  to  send 
up  ncAV  sprouts  later  on.  The  oil  could 
probably  be  used  to  advantage  fox-  killing 
out  Avee'ds  along  the  roadsides  or  oxx  Avalks 
and  paths. 


Organizing  Co-operative  Associations 

As  our  readers  know,  the  people  of 
North  Dakota  have  carxied  the  business 
of  practical  cooperation  to  a  very  ad¬ 
vanced  point.  They  liaA-e  done  all  sox-ts 
of  things  out  ixx  that  agricultural  State 
in  the  Avay  of  getting  farmers  to  combine. 
This  is  very  good  wox-k,  axxd  while  of 
course  North  Dakota’s  problems  ax-e  in 
many  Avays  peculiax-,  the  principles  upon 
AA'liich  these  fax'iners  Avox-k  are  much  the 
same  as  those  Avhich  must  be  employed 
elseAvhere.  The  North  Dakota  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Bi-ookings  has  noAv  is¬ 
sued  Cix-cixlar  No.  10,  which  is  entitled 
<  Irganizing  Codpex-ative  Associations. 
This  is  Avx-itten  by  .Tames  E.  Boyle,  and 
giAms  an  excellent  statement  as  to  what 
cooperation  is  for,  and  hoAv  farmers  may 
organize.  It  gives  plans  fox-  ox-ganizing, 
constitution  and  by-laws,  in  fact  just  the 
information  Avhich  Avould  be  needed  to  get 
farmers  together  into  such  an  organiza¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  good  pamphlet,  and  fx-om 
it  one  may  see  Ixoav  those  Westex-n  fax-- 
mers  have  been  able  to  get  together. 


Hay  by  Parcel  Post 

The  “Daily  Ledger,”  of  Tacoma,  Wash¬ 
ington,  px-ints  the  picture  of  a  load  of 
hay  which  Avas  .sent  by  parcel  post.  A 
man  in  Buhl,  Idaho,  had  a  call  froxix  his 
brother  in  Garland.  Hay  at  that  place 
was  held  at  .$35  a  ton  and  impossible  to 
buy  at  that ;  so  the  Garland-  man  ordered 
a  ton  sent  by  mail.  It  Avas  put  up  in 
100-pound  lots,  axxd  the  postage  was  .$1.08 
per  100  pounds,  which  made  .$21.60  a  ton. 
As  the  ox-igixxal  cost-  was  .$25,  this  made 
the  hay  delivered  ixx  Garlaixd  ^  by  inaxl 
worth  $46.60.  That  surely  is  high-px-iced 
hay,  and  a  case  where  the  parcel  post 
fell  doAvn  on  delivering  the  goods  cheaply. 
It  is  doubtful,  however-,  if  expressage  on 
the  hay  would  have  beexx  cheaper-,  and 
the  customer  wanted  the  hay  at  once,  as 
he  could  buy  none  in  his  home  market. 
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Staking  Tomato  Plants 

Would  you  give  directions  for  staking 
tomato  plants  and  length  of  stakes  to  use? 
Aly  only  farm  is  a  small  garden,  and  I 
am  looking  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  make  it 
a  success.  A.  R.  S. 

Eldersville,  Pa. 

There  are  several  methods  of  staking 
tomatoes  in  general  use,  some  using  a 
single  stake  four  to  six  feet  high,  some 
three  stakes  placed  in  triangular  form 
around  the  plant,  to  which  barrel  hoops 
are  nailed  for  support  to  the  iJlaut,  while 
others  use  a  trellis  similar  to  that  used 
for  grapes,  but  of  much  lighter  construc¬ 
tion,  When  a  single  stake  is  used,  all 
suckers  must  be  kept  cut  off  the  plant, 
the  plant  trained  to  a  single  leader,  and 
the  side  branches  cut  back  to  the  first 
fruiting  stem  at  each  joint.  The  plant  as 
it  grows  is  tied  to  the  stakes  with  some 
kind  of  soft  material,  such  as  strips  of 
cotton  cloth,  raffia,  or  jute  twine,  and  in 
a  manner  that  will  hold  the  plant  from 
sagging  and  at  the  same  time  not  injur¬ 
ious  to  it. 

When  three  stakes  and  barrel  hoops 
are  used,  the  plants  as  a  i-ule  get  very  lit¬ 
tle  pruning;  they  are  usually  allowed  to 
grow  at  will,  and  shoots  are  trained  up 
inside  the  hoops  and  tied  to  them.  The 
fir.st  hoop  should  be  about  18  inches  from 
the  ground,  the  second  three  feet  from 
the  ground,  a  third  may  be  used  at 
feet  or  so  above  the  ground,  but  usually 
two  hoops  at  the  heights  mentioned  are 
by  most  persons  thought  sufficient. 
Larger  and  better  fruit  will  residt  if  the 
plant  is  trained  to  three  or  four  leaders. 
When  trellis  is  used,  a  stout  stake  four  to 
five  feet  high  is  driven  down  at  each 
plant,  to  which  light  lath  or  light  plain 
wire  is  attached,  using  about  three 
courses  at  equal  distance  apart.  Old 
bale  wire  spliced  together  answers  ad¬ 
mirably  for  the  purpose,  as  the  rust  pre¬ 
vents  the  winds  blowing  the  vines  out  of 
position  after  they  are  tied  up.  No 
suckers  should  be  allowed  to  grow,  and 
the  side  branches  should  be  kept  from 
growing  until  the  tops  of  the  plants 
reach  the  lower  wire.  The  side  branches 
may  then  be  allowed  to  grow,  and  should 
be  trained  on  the  wires  in  fan  shape. 
More  or  less  pruning  and  pinching  out 
laterals  will  have  to  be  done  during  the 
growing  season  to  keep  the  vines  from 
growing  too '  dense.  The  writer  has 
grown  tomatoes  by  this  method  for  some 
years,  part  of  the  time  on  a  wire  line 
fence  with  uniformly  good  results.  The 
plants  take  up  but  little  room  and  always 
give  a  heavy  crop  of  fine,  smooth  toma¬ 
toes,  and  the  beauty  of  the  plan  is  that 
none  of  the  fruit  is  lost  by  rotting 
through  coming  in  contact  with  the 
ground.  K. 


Bean  Diseases 

T  have  noticed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  one  or 
two  articles  on  the  culture  of  the  small 
white  or  pea  beans,  but  no  reference  has 
been  made  recently  to  the  control  of  the 
blight  or  pod  spot,  to  which  the  beans 
are  subject.  I  understand  that  this  blight 
is  really  anthracnose,  and  is  carried  with 
the  seed.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  there 
is  any  method  of  treating  the  seed  for 
the  disea.se  so  that  it  will  not  appear  on 
the  beans  when  grown  in  new'  locations? 
(hin  you  give  me  any  other  method  of 
control?  A.  G.  V. 

Arlington,  N.  Y. 

There  seems  to  he  three  diseases  of 
beans  which  are  quite  destructive  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  These  are  bean  spot 
or  anthracnose,  bean  blight  and  “root 
rot.”  The  root  rot  is  a  new  disease,  or  a 
new  form  of  some  old  disease,  which  has 
caused  much  trouble  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years.  It  seems  to  attack  beans  as 
well  on  new  ground  as  on  land  which  has 
been  in  beans  for  many  years.  About  the 
time  the  first  ci’op  of  blossoms  begin  to 
open  the  roots  die  and  the  growth  of  the 
I)lant  is  checked  until  new  roots  can  start 
from  near  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
This  destroys  the  crop,  and  the  blossoms 
which  start  later  do  not  come  all  at  one 
time,  but  keep  opening  all  the  season,  so 
that  the  crop  is  several  weeks  later,  and 
is  in  all  stages  of  ripening  when  fro.st 
comes.  Nothing  is  yet  known  of  the 
causes  of  this  disease  or  of  its  control. 

Bean  blight  appears  first  as  a  yellow¬ 
ing  of  the  lower  leaves,  which  spreads  to 
the  whole  plant.  According  to  the  time 
when  it  appears  it  may  shorten  or  de¬ 


stroy  the  whole  crop.  Probably  the  best 
way  to  control  it  is  to  rotate  crops  and  to 
use  or  develop  blight-proof  varieties. 
There  is  on  the  market  a  variety  of  red 
kidney  beau  which  is  very  nearly  blight 
proof. 

Anthracnose  or  bean  spot  appears  as 
rust-colored  spots  on  leaves  and  pods. 
The  spots  on  the  pods  often  pass  through 
the  beaus  beneath  them.  The  only  ksown 
way  to  control  this  is  to  plant  only  seed 
from  healthy  plants.  This  means  going 
through  the  field  when  the  beans  are  ripe 
and  pulling  for  seed  plants  which  show 
no  spots  of  the  disease  on  any  part. 
These  should  be  thrashed  separately,  and 
then  hand-picked  to  take  out  any  spotted 
beans  which  may  have  been  missed  when 
pulling.  Experiments  seem  to  show  that 
this  will  keep  the  disease  under  contrcl. 
It  seems  like  a  rather  expensive  way,  but 
probably  would  not  cost  much  more  than 
to  make  field  selection  of  seed  corn.* 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y.  Alfred  c.  weed. 


Mildew  on  Grapes 

I  have  about  4^  acres  of  Concord 
grapes  on  a  rather  heavy  soil.  The 
vines  are  very  rank  and  produce  well 
except  on  one  little  spot  which  is  low  and 
the  vines  mildew.  Would  lime  help? 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.  r.  e.  s. 

An  application  of  lime  to  the  low  spot 
in  this  vineyard,  s»  far  as  its  favorable 
effect  upon  mildew  control  is  concerned, 
is  practically  a  waste.  While  it  is  true 
that  the  water  evaporating  from  the 
moist  soil  in  low  places  does  fulfill  one 
condition  for  the  germination  of  mildew 
spores,  yet  the  lime  application  does  not 
materially  lessen,  if  at  all,  the  water 
content  of  the  soil.  The  principal  reason 
why  vines  mildew  in  low  spots  is  due 
rather  to  the  lack  of  air  drainage.  There 
is  no  reason  why  frequent  and  thorough 
sprayings  with  a  4-4-50  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture  will  not  .satisfactorily  control  the 
disease  under  the  most  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  for  its  development,  namely,  those 
areas  with  poor  air  drainage.  The  first 
application  should  be  made  just  as  soon 
as  the  blossoms  have  set  their  fruit,  and 
this  should  be  followed  by  another  about 
two  weeks  later.  A  third  treatment  may 
be  necessary  if  the  season  be  warm  and 
humid,  E.  GI.^VDWIN. 


Cleanin.g  Carrot  Seed 

On  page  52.3  you  answer  O.  .1.  II., 
Washington,  about  thrashing  and  clean¬ 
ing  carrot  seeds.  Where  one  does  not 
have  more  than  a  busliel  or  two  of  a  kind 
the  same  question  will  apply  to  almost 
any  seed,  as  Sweet  clover,  beets,  beans, 
peas,  onions,  parsnips,  etc.,  as  well  as 
carrots. 

You  need  access  to  a  flail,  canvas,  or 
a  hou.sehold  sheet  will  do,  a  couple  of 
good  dry  washtubs  and  the  screens  or 
riddles  spoken  of.  One  can  tlii-ash  on 
the  canvas  laid  on  smooth  ground.  On 
a  windy  day  nature’s  breath  is  more  effi¬ 
cient  and  less  exacting  than  your  own. 
With  a  tin  pan  or  scoop  shovel  drop  the 
seed  from  above  into  a  washtub  so  that 
the  wind  can  remove  the  chaff  but  not 
the  seed,  A  few  winnowings  and  proper 
sifting  ought  to  leave  choice  seed. 

A  few  words  about  the  flail.  If  you  do 
not  have  one,  make  one.  Every  place 
needs  it.  Select  any  good  handle  about 
four  feet  long  and  one  inch  in  diameter. 
Into  the  outer  end  bore  a  hole  with  a 
sharp  bit  five  inches  deep  and  seven- 
sixteenths  or  a  half-inch  in  diameter. 
In  a  turning  lathe  or  with  a  saw  and 
knife  make  a  pin  to  fit  this  hole  and 
have  a  head  on  the  outer  end  the  size  of 
the  handle,  to  hold  a  leather  washer  in 
place.  A  piece  of  leather  a  few  inches 
long  should  have  a  hole  near  each  end 
made  by  a  punch  about  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  The  writer  used  a 
l)unch  made  for  cutting  wads  for  a  shot¬ 
gun.  I  also  made  the  pin  on  a  neigh- 
oor’s  lathe,  and  Avhen  the  leather  was  on 
the  pin  it  was  put  into  the  handle  and 
fastened  with  a  wood  screw,  after  mak¬ 
ing  a  hole  for  it  with  a  bradawl  to  pre¬ 
vent  splitting.  Any  piece  of  solid  wood, 
three  inches  in  diameter  and  22  to  24 
inches  long,  will  make  a  good  .swingle. 
Make  a  hole  near  one  end  and  fasten 
with  a  thoij'g  to  the  leather  on  the  handle, 
W'hich.  if  put  on  right,  is  a  perfect  swivel, 
and  allows  the  flail  to  turn  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  The  outfit  is  simide  and  some 
part  of  it  works  for  all  kinds  of  seeds, 
from  a  thimbleful  of  flower  seeds,  to  a 
bushel  of  beans  or  peas.  E.  w.  ALLIS. 

Michigan. 


A  PROMINENT  banker  once 
advised  bis  friend  to  bor¬ 
row  money  —  if  necessary — to 
get  funds  for  the  painting  of  his 
buildingSo 

To  his  friend’s  reply  that  painting  could  wait,  the 
banker  responded:  “If  you  paint  you  may  be  paying 
me  6%  interest  on  a  small  loan.  If  you  don’t  paint  you 
will  soon  be  paying  high  interest  on  heavy  depreciation.” 

Dutch  Boy  White -Lead 

mixed  with  pure  linseed  oil  and  any  color  desired  makes  a  paint 
which  is  more  like  an  investment  than  an  expense. 

It  keeps  out  decay,  excludes  all  moisture  from  the  wood  and 
resists  the  wear  and  tear  of  changing  weather  with  neither 
cracking  nor  scaling.  Besides  saving  your  buildings  it  puts  an 
atmosphere  of  healthy,  wholesome  cheer  and  thrift  about  them. 

That  same  atmosphere  is  brought  inside  the  house  when  the 
walls  and  woodwork  are  painted  with  Dutch  Boy  white-lead  and 
a  good  flatting-oil.  This  combination  permits  a  wide  selection 
of  soft,  velvety  tones.  The  film  wears  for  years  and  all  spots. 
Stains  and  grime  are  readily  washed  off. 

If  you  want  helpful  information  for  pr*- 
tecting  and  beautifying  your  buildings,  write 
for  Paint  Points  No.  165 


National  Lead  Company 

New  York  Boston  Cincinnati 

Cleveland  Buffalo  Chicago 

San  Francisco  St.  Louis 
(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros,  Co  , 
Philadelphia) 

(National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.  Pittsburgh) 


Dutch  Boy 
Red  -  Lead 


is  a  paint  that  keeps 
rust  from  iron  and 
steel  used  in  build¬ 
ing  skyscrapers  and 
bridges.  It  is  equally 
useful  in  savingyour 
railings,  gutters, 
farm  implements  and* 
machinery  from  the 
scrap  heap. 
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Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmers’  big  questions. 

How  can  I  grow  crops  with  less  help? 

How  dig  potatoes  with  fewer  horses 
and  men?  How  save  every  tuber 
before  the  frost  and  in  time  for  the 
best  market? 

mON  AGE  PoS Digger 

will  dig  your  potatoes  in  two- 
thirds  the  usual  time.  Saves  two 
horses  for  other  work.  Operated 
by  4  1-2  H.  P.  air-cooled  “New 
Way’’  Engine.  You  can  stop  the 
Digger  and  the  engine  will  clear 
the  machine.  Automatic  throw- 
out  clutch  prevents  breakage. 

Enirlne  la  quickly  interchanfreablo 
for  Iron  Affe  Enfrine  Sprayer.  We  alao 
make  three  other  atylea.  one  of  which 
will  aurely  meet  your  condition.  Wo 
make  a  full  lino  of  potato  machinery. 
Send  for  booklet  today. 

Bateman  M’f’g  Co.,  Box  2  N  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


Send  for 
Catalo. 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear, 
_  Catalog  Illustrated  In  colors  fre«k 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48Elni  SI.,  Quincy,  III, 


HAY 

PRESS 


40styles  and  sizes  ] 
or  every  purpose. 
Cataloj?  free. 

COLLINS  PLOW  COMPANY 
2044  Hampshir*  St.,  Quincy,  111. 


OVERLOADED 

Friction  means  shorter  life  for 
horse,  harness  and  axle. 

MICA 

AXLE  GREASE 

Stops  friction.  Makes  permanent 
bearing  surface. 

Eureka  Harness  Oil  keeps 
old  leather  good  as  new.  Fills 
the  pores  of  the  leather,  prevents 
cracking  and  breaking. 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York 

Principal  Offices 


New  York 
Buffalo 


Albany 

Boston 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York' 


MARVEL  for  speed — turns  out  a  continuous  stream 
of  bales.  Heavy  steel  transmission,  self-feeder  and 
block  dropper.  Friction  clutch  starts  or  stops  press  in¬ 
stantly.  Especially  adapted  for  alfalfa. 

Big  money  baling  hay — faster  the  press,  the  more  money 
—that’s  why  you  should  use  the 


Works  Liike  LtightninQ 

Solid  all-ateel  press.  Sandwich  gas oroil  eouputoup  ; 
engine  with  magneto,  mounted  on  same  i 
truck  furnishes  power.  can  start  or  | 

FREE 


great 

WINDROW  BALKQ 


For  It 

•'Tons  TelT'  gives  facts,  fibres 
and  pictures— all  about  hay  baling.  A  postal  will  do. 

Sandwich  Mfs-  Company 
61  Main  Street  Sandwich^  III* 


SIMPLE  STRONG 
OR  OIL  ENGINE 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  tiaid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
resjwnslble  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  witliiu  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Those  people  who  are  making  such  a  noise 
about  the  goA’eriiment  taking  up  great  tracts  of 
waste  land  and  fitting  it  for  crops  are  on  the  wrong 
frail.  There  is  land  enough  now  under  cultivation 
or  inside  fences.  Give  the  owners  of  this  land  the 
ciipital  and  labor  needed  to  work  and  fertilize  it 
jiroperly,  and  the  food  question  will  not  trouble. 
The  world  is  not  to  be  fed  by  amateurs  on  waste 
land,  but  by  business  farmers  who  are  given  a  fair 
chance. 

* 

THiE  outline  of  that  “Cobb  duck  case”  on  page 
MO  ought  to  interest  every  hen  man.  The  Vine- 
land  I’oultry  Association  does  good  w’ork  in  taking 
up  this  fight.  That  is  what  an  association  is  for — 
to  associate  itself  with  trouble  as  well  as  with 
jileasiire.  The  bird-killing  cat  or  dog  is  worse  than 
it  nuisance.  In  one  town  of  Neiv  Jersey  a  worthless 
cat  came  to  a  neighbor’s  yard  and  killed  over  .$50 
worth  of  chickens.  Application  to  the  mayor  proved 
that  it  would  cost  $80  to  have  the  cat  declared  a 
legal  nuisance  and  then  the  cat  owner  could  have 
the  .same  law  applied  to  the  remaining  chickens.  We 
do  not  often  mention  the  shotgun  I’emedy.  If  we 
did  this  would  be  one  occasion  for  applying  it — 
to  tlie  cat. 

♦ 

Many  of  the  large  hotels  in  New  York  City  have 
private  incinerators  for  burning  garbage. 
Formerly  this  garbage,  or  swill,  was  cared  for  by 
the  city  but  it  became  offensive  and  for  sanitary 
reasons  the  plan  of  burning  was  adopted.  Some 
of  these  hotels  burn  so  much  of  this  garbage  that 
they  make  a  ton  of  the  a.shes  each  day.  Now^  this 
ash  contains  some  three  per  cent,  of  soluble  potash, 
five  i)er  cent,  available  phosphate  and  20  per  cent, 
of  lime.  It  is  now  thrown  away — the  hotels  even 
paying  to  have  this  valuable  plant  food  removed. 
From  a  single  hotel  there  will  be  wasted  in  one  year 
as  much  potash  as  would  be  bought  in  20  tons  of 
muriate,  or  the  equivalent  in  phosphoric  acid  of 
100  tons  of  acid  phosphate.  It  is  a  shame  that  this 
loss  should  be  permitted  at  this  time  when  food  is 
needed  and  plant  food  is  the  measure  of  ci’op  yields. 
Every  ounce  of  this  garbage  ash  should  be  saved. 
.Some  farmers’  organization  ought  to  take  this  mat¬ 
ter  up  and  make  arrangements  for  saving  this  great 
waste. 

* 

AS  no  one  else  seems  to  be  starting  in  to  help 
.solve  this  big  feed  problem  The  R.  N.-Y.  will 
get  going.  We  shall  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  any 
organization  Avhich  will  honestly  try  to  .settle  this 
question.  The  need  is  great.  Feed  is  out  of  sight 
in  price.  Farmers  tell  us  of  single  wagonloads  of 
feed  Avhich  co.st  $100  or  more.  There  are  three 
things  which  must  be  done.  The  first  is  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  of  the  protein  feed  at  home  in  the  form 
of  clover,  Alfalfa,  Soy  beans,  oats  and  peas  and 
similar  crops.  Good  Alfalfa  hay  is  worth  nearly  as 
much  as  ordinary  wheat  bran,  ton  for  ton.  The 
liroduction  of  Soy  beans  has  changed  great  dis¬ 
tricts  of  China  from  poveily  to  prosperity.  Raise 
-\lfalfa  and  Soy  beans  to  the  limit  in  the  dairy  dis¬ 
tricts  of  New  York  and  one-third  the  cost  Of  im¬ 
ported  feed  may  be  cut  off.  The  next  saving  comes 
in  feeding  a  balanced  ration.  A  large^ proportion  of 
the  feed  now  bought  is  wasted  because  it  is  not 
wi.sely  fed.  When  feed  became  scarce  in  England 
the  army  officers  found  that  horses  wei’e  not  fed  a 
balanced  ration.  By  changing  the  feed  .so  as  to  get 
a  better  balance  nearly  20  per  cent,  of  the  price 
was  saved.  We  shall  all  have  to  study  out  this 
feeding  question,  just  as  we  have  the  fertilizer 
question,  and  .suit  the  feed  to  the  cow  as  we  have 
the  chemicals  to  the  soil.  The  most  important  part 
of  it  all  is  buying.  Business  habit  and  business 
greed  have  combined  to  put  a  dozen  or  more  mid¬ 


dlemen  between  the  farmers  who  produce  the  grain 
and  other  farmers  who  must  have  this  grain  or  its 
by-products  for  feeding.  Some  of  these  middlemen 
are  necessary — others  are  no  more  needed  than  the 
grubs  on  a  cow’s  back.  Our  big  problem  is  to  .sep¬ 
arate  the  useless  middlemen  and  get  rid  of  them 
by  doing  ourselves  the  work  which  we  now  pay 
them  for  doing.  This  week  Mr.  Remer  and  Mr. 
Weaver  tell  us  what  farmers  in  North  Dakota  and 
Michigan  are  doing  to  save  this  toll.  We  shall  have 
to  adapt  their  methods  to  oiir  own  conditions  and 
do  most  of  the  work  ourselves.  It  can  be  done,  and 
it  must  be  done. 

* 

This  week  a  farmer  in  North  Dakota  and  an¬ 
other  in  Michigan  give  straight  talk  about  the 
business  side  of  farming.  This  business  side  of 
farming  is  always  a  move  to  add  a  few  cents  hon¬ 
estly  to  the  .To-cent  dollai’.  Now  is  there  any  rea- 
.son  why  such  an  organization  as  Mr.  Weaver  tells 
about  cannot  be  developed  in  your  town?  If  there 
is — tell  iis.  We  want  to  know  why  our  Ea.stern 
dairymen  cannot  do  these  things  as  they  are  done 
in  the  West.  Here  is  an  Indiana  man  who  ex¬ 
plains  why  East  and  West  have  not  come  together: 

It  has  been  because  of  the  lethargy  of  the  farmer 
there  and  here  that  a  good  cooperative  ari*angenient  has 
not  been  made  between  each  other  long  ago.  I  was  in 
Massachusetts  last  Summer  when  oats  retailed  at  60c 
and  you  could  see  farmers  here  selling  first-cla.ss  oats 
to  elevators  at  35e.  Too  many  middlemen  to  wuix  fat. 
It  has  ever  been  so.  Just  a  little  courage,  determina¬ 
tion,  that  is  all.  Oats  look  fine  now.  I  have  out  1.35 
acres  and  many  farmers  have  more.  I’rospects  for 
oats  were  never  better.  everett  halstead. 

With  all  these  splendid  crops  of  oats  and  barley 
which  the  West  is  producing,  cannot  our  Eastern 
dairymen  get  together  and  buy  direct?  What  an 
opportunity  for  the  Dairymen’s  League  or  the 
Grange ! 

I  WANT  to  register  a  mild  objection  to  the  way  you 
are  going  after  Senator  E.  R.  Brown.  You  will  get 
him  in  the  end  all  right,  but  then  the  man  that  takes 
his  place  will  be  very  little  improvement.  The  real 
difficulty  lies  further  back.  So  long  as  election  ex¬ 
penses  are  paid  from  private  funds,  the  men  who  ])ut 
up  the  dough  are  going  to  give  the  orders  from  behind 
the  screens.  c.  Xf.  G. 

FR  friend  does  not  quite  understand  the  iioli- 
tical  exiieriment  we  want  to  try.  We  are  not 
trying  to  “get”  Senator  Brown  in  the  ordinary  poli¬ 
tical  understanding.  It  is  for  the  people  of  Jeffer.son 
County  to  decide  whether  they  want  to  be  repre- 
.sented  by  a  man  like  Mr.  Brown  or  not.  If  he  rep- 
i*esents  their  standard,  even  though  they  defeated 
him,  his  successor  would  still  be  brown — of  a  light¬ 
er  or  darker  shade.  A  personal  campaign  against 
Mr.  Brown  might  defeat  him,  but  unless  the  people 
of  Jefferson  County  xvant  a  new  and  better  type  of 
Senator  there  would  be  only  a  change  of  jier.son- 
ality.  We  do  not  think  M'r.  Brown  represents  the 
county  fairly — either  economically  or  morally,  but 
we  have  no  i>ersonal  campaign  to  make  against  him. 
I’olitical  circumstances  have  made  Mr.  Brown,  as 
we  believe,  a  public,  open  enemy  of  our  farmers. 
Jefferson  County  must  decide  Avhether  this  estimate 
is  correct  or  not.  Therefore  the  first  thing  to  ask  is 
— does  Senator  E.  R.  Brown  satisfy  the  farmers  of 
.Tefferson  Co..  N.  Y".?  If  he  does  not  they  will  say 
so  and  prove  it. 

* 

ONE  of  our  readers  sends  us  a  clipping  from  the 
“Financial  World’’  which  contains  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

Verily,  these  farmers  mean  to  do  their  bit,  and  if 
they  succeed  the  country  will  find  itself  badly  bitten. 
Our  farmers  are  piling  up  untold  wealth  and  yet  are 
not  satisfied.  Is  there  no  way  to  make  them  stop  their 
plans  to  coin  fortunes  out  of  the  necessities  of  the 
world  and  the  misery  of  the  poor?  Happily,  the  North 
Dakota  farmers  constitute  an  isolated  instance  of  grab 
that  is  not  echoed  elsewhere. 

This  outburst  seems  to  be  caused  by  the  efforts 
of  North  Dakota  farmers  to  handle  their  own  grain 
business  and  cut  out  a  few  of  the  leeches  who  have 
been  fattening  on  them  so  long.  The  “untold 
wealth”  Avhich  these  fanners  are  piling  up  is  Avell 
named,  since  there  is  not  enough  of  it  yet  to  tell 
about.  What  do  these  financial  organs  exi>ect  to 
make  by  retailing  .such  statements?  It  is  the  mean¬ 
est  .sort  of  an  appeal  to  prejudice,  and  is  deliber¬ 
ately  intended  to  .stir  up  feeling  between  consumer 
and  producer,  wdien  it  is  the  greatest  hope  for  mod¬ 
ern  bu.sine.ss  that  these  two  classes  .should  be  brought 
closer  together.  As  the  other  side  of  this  picture 
here  is  a  letter  from  one  of  o'ur  readers  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  : 

Forty  strenuous  years  on  the  farm,  1876-1016.  A 
young  married  couple  filled  Avith  life  and  hope ;  Avith 
high  ideals.  Honest,  efficient,  economical.  Now  past 
the  earning  period  of  life.  Only  tAvo  positions  open 
to  us,  the  poorhouse  and  the  cemetery.  The  cause,  60c 
wheat,  40c  corn.  32e  buckwheat,  20c  oats,  Oc  potatoes, 
4c  beef,  5c  pork,  l%c  qt.  milk,  hay  $5  ton,  10c  but¬ 
ter,  10c  eggs,  etc.  Gouged  by  the  railroads,  swindled 
by  the  commission  merchants,  robbed  bv  the  life  iu- 
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surance  companies,  burdened  Avith  extortionate  taxes, 
we  were  drix-en  from  the  farm  in  our  declining  years. 
It  is  now  untenanted,  going  to  decay,  growing  up  to 
brush.  o. 

That  is  AA’here  the  .35-cent  dollar  runs  to.  Is  it 
OA-erdrawn?  Is  no  relief  needed?  Let  the  “Finan¬ 
cial  World”  find  one  farmer  Avho  is  “piling  up  un¬ 
told  Avealth’’  as  a  lesult  of  plain  farming  and  Ave 
AA'ill  find  1,000  in  the  class  Avith  “M.  O.” 

♦ 

The  rumor  factories  are  working  overtime.  Due 
paper  tells  of  a  man  w'ho  had  planted  ,$30  or  $40 
worth  of  seed  potatoes,  and  a  few  days  later  found 
that  some  one  had  taken  them  all  away.  A  neighbor 
tells  that  the  man  w’ho  sold  him  heard  from  his 
brother-in-law^  that  a  Government  agent  seized  the 
crop  (several  hundred  bushels)  of  a  groAver  Avho  had 
refused  $9  a  bushel  for  his  beans.  These  may  be  as 
accurate  as  the  news  I  had  that  a  certain  man  had 
.300  bushels  of  seed  potatoes  for  sale.  A  fcAv  minutes 
later  my  brother  said  that  this  man  asked  Avhere  he 
could  get  a  few  potatoes  to  plant.  a.  c. 

OST  of  the  I’umor  factoiie.s  have  gone  to  mak¬ 
ing  wind  explosives.  Now  is  a  good  time  to 
remember  the  good  old  text: 

“Tal'e  heed  how  ye  hear!” 

In  times  like  Lhese  the  man  who  knoAvs  least  is 
likely  to  get  the  largest  audience — if  he  is  a  .smooth 
talker.  The  Avisest  plan  is  to  disregard  these  ru¬ 
mors.  The  country  is  at  war,  and  the  situation  is 
more  serious  than  most  of  us  like  to  admit.  Our 
country  has  decided  upon  a  definite  foreign  policy, 
and  it  is  a  patriotic  duty  to  get  in  back  of  that 
policy  and  help  put  it  through  in  the  quickest  pos¬ 
sible  time.  We  should  leaA’e  the  management  of 
the  AA'ar  to  the  army  and  navy  and  expend  our- ener¬ 
gies  in  demanding  that  farmers  and  country  people 
have  a  fair  share  of  income  distribution.  We  knoAV 
that  AA'e  shall  have  our  full  .share  of  responsibilities 
and  taxes,  but  we  must  also  haA^e  our  share  in  the 
distribution  of  incomes.  Don't  bother  about  rumors. 
Keep  your  mind  on  tAA'o  facts.  We  have  got  to  feed 
the  Avorld  and  Ave  have  got  to  be  paid  for  doing  it. 

* 

HE  problem  of  selecting  a  tractor  for  Fall  ploAA  - 
ing  and  team  work  is  iioaa'  staring  many  an 
Eastern  farmer  in  the  face.  There  AA’ill,  Ave  think, 
be  large  investments  in  tractoi's  this  Fall.  The 
labor  problem  and  the  high  price  of  grain  Avill 
change  farming  in  many  parts  of  the  East.  More 
plowing  for  Avheat  and  rye  will  be  done  this  year 
than  ever  before  on  farms  of  100  acres  or  more,  and 
conditions  are  such  that  farmers  Avill  use  tractors 
if  they  can  be  made  to  believe  that  the  machines 
are  practical.  What  tractor  shall  they  buy?  Here 
is  a  typical  case  from  a  Penn.sylAninia  farmer  Avith 
110  acres  of  land,  over  half  of  it  in  trees,  and  all 
but  a  small  part  of  it  rea.sonably  level. 

Noav,  hoAV  can  I.  Avith  no  mechanical  ability,  pick  out 
the  best  tractor  for  my  u.se?  Hoav  can  I  tell  whether 
the  one  that  looks  good,  and  may  demonstrate  well,  has 
good  bearings,  is  properly  inclosed  against  the  dust 
which  i.s  fatal  to  bearings,  ,is  economical  of  gasoline, 
is  foolproof,  is  Avell  made,  is  likely  to  last?  Is  there 
any  practicable  tractor  with  ploAvs  integral  with  it,  to 
be  raised  or  lowei-ed  from  it.s  middle  and  thus  avail¬ 
able  for  fence  corners?  Do  I  need  a  big  three  or 
four-bottom  tractor  for  quickest  work  iu  favorable 
weather,  or  is  a  two-bottom  tractor  quick  enough  for 
60  or  70  acres  of  trees?  Catalogs  don’t  help  us.  We 
don’t  have  tractor  demonstrations  in  my  neighborhood. 
Eastern  fields  are  small,  and  Western-made  tractors 
are  often  designed  for  Western  big  field.s.  What  trac¬ 
tor  suits  our  conditions  and  comes  within  our  pocket- 
book  limitations  and  is  the  tractor  for  us? 

There  ,a’ou  have  the  problem  clearly  expres.sed — 
Avho  shall  decide  for  this  man  and  others  like  him? 
If  a  man  is  in  doubt  regarding  the  breed  of  coavs 
or  sheep  or  hogs  he  should  keep  he  can  find  out 
about  the  advantages  and  limitations  of  each  and 
get  the  one  best  adapted  to  his  farm.  He  can  do 
the  same  about  a  silo,  barn  building,  A’entilation,  or 
an  automobile,  or  an  engine,  because  the  A^arious 
points  abont  these  things  have  been  clearly  Avorked 
out.  When  it  comes  to  the  most  important  poAver 
investment — a  tractoi- — Avho  shall  set  him  right? 
There  ought  to  be  in  every  State  some  expert  offi¬ 
cial  mechanic  Avho  Avill  make  it  his  busine.ss  to  ad¬ 
vise  farmers  about  investments  in  tractors  and  other 
farm  powers. 


Brevities 

The  English  government  calls  for  3,0()0,000  new 
acres  in  grain  for  1918,  and  they  are  planning  for  it 
nOAA’. 

“Patriotisai  at  the  table”  means  not  oA’^ereating, 
aA'oiding  wastes  and  cheerfully  taking  up  some  neiv 
diet  if  nece.ssary. 

“Dehydration”  is  a  fine  big  mouthful  of  a  Avoid 
AA’hich  the  experts  are  uoav  tacking  onto  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  We  used  to  call  it  drying  and  everybody  un¬ 
derstood  it. 

There  are  men  in  this  world  who,  when  ordered  to 
make  bricks  without  .straAv,  proceed  to  find  a  full  sub¬ 
stitute  for  straAv  and  turn  out  a  superior  brick.  They 
are  AA-hat  the  Avorld  calls  “brick,s.” 

Every  crop  has  its  insect  pest — or  several  of  them. 
They  increase  with  the  crop.  In  Kansas  the  clover 
hay-worm  has  increased  greatly  Avith  the  increa.se  of 
Alfalfa.  The  moAA-s  should  be  Avell  cleaned  out  and  the 
old  stack  bottoms  burned  before  the  new  hay  goes  in. 
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The  War  and  Food  Problems 

“THE  NEED  OF  FOOD. — The  men  now  in  the 
trenches  of  Fi-ance  are  fighting  our  battles.  They 
must  be  fed.  Our  men  will  soon  be  there  too,  fight¬ 
ing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish,  the  Russians  and  the  Italians.  They  must 
also  be  fed.  The  civil  population  of  the  countries 
fighting  the  Teutons  will  need  food,  and  they  will 
look  to  us  for  much  of  it.  Lastly,  our  own  people 
at  home  will  need  food,  and  we  mu.st  see  that 
they  have  it. 

THE  FARMERS’  RESPONSE.— Already  our  far¬ 
mers  have  responded  to  the  appeal  for  more  food 
products.  In  New  York  State,  the  promise  is  that 
we  will  have  a  third  gi’eater  planting  than  last  year. 
The  reports  from  other  States  are  about  the  same. 
The  result  may  be  affected  in  some  sections  by  the 
late  Spring,  and  by  unfavorable  conditions  in  other 
parts  of  the  country;  but  as  a  whole,  the  reports 
should  indicate  approximately  the  increases  to  ex¬ 
pect.  A  large  supply  is  -therefore  reasonably  ex¬ 
pected.  A  large  demand  is  certain.  With  so  many 
people  to  be  fed,  to  waste  food  would  be  criminal. 
iNIany  people  are  anxious  to  do  something  unusual 
or  i-omantic  to  help  in  the  war.  All  cannot  .shoul¬ 
der  a  gun.  Everyone  can  save  waste  in  food.  We 
hope  every  person  in  America  will  have  ahiindance 
and  eat  three  full  meals  every  day.  This  may  be 
done  wtihout  waste. 

STORAGE  FACILITIES  NEEDED.— The  great 
saving  of  waste  in  the  farm  home,  however,  will 
not  be  at  the  table,  but  in  the  fields.  The  farms 
abound  with  implements  to  produce  food ;  but  they 
are  lamentably  lacking  in  facilities  to  store  and  pre¬ 
serve  and  distribute  food.  This  gives  the  speculator 
his  opportunity  to  control  foods  when  crops  are 
light.  When  the  sui>ply  is  large,  and  surplus  ap- 
1  tears,  the  speculator  is  not  in  .sight,  and  the  want 
of  stoi’age  and  manufacturing  facilities  are  all  the 
more  apparent.  Last  year  in  onion-producing  sec- 
tion.s,  dealers  paid  two  cents  per  pound  for  onions, 
ruiring  the  Winter  they  sold  for  14  cents  per  pound. 
On  Long  Island,  farmers  sold  potatoes  for  fiOc  and 
.$1  a  bushel.  In  the  Winter  they  saw  the  same  pota¬ 
toes  sold  for  ^3.75  per  bushel.  Last  year,  eggs  were 
put  in  storage  at  22c  per  dozen.  They  were  sold 
out  at  wholesale  at  4.5c  and  retailed  to  families  as 
strictly  fre.sh  eggs  at  60c  to  65c  a  dozen  in  com¬ 
petition  with  really  fresh  eggs  that  cost  60c  to 
produce  in  cold  Aveather.  The  producer  is  selling 
milk  today  at  4i^c  per  quart.  For  this  grade,  the 
city  consumer  pays  lie  and  up.  These  speculations 
and  speculative  profits  are  possible  only  becau.se 
the  farmer  lacks  the  facilities  for  storing  and  pre¬ 
serving,  and  is  also  Avithout  the  implements  of 
distribution  such  as  cans  and  pasteurizers  for  milk 
and  cold  storage  for  butter  and  eggs. 

CREDIT  FACILITIE.'^. — Another  infiuence  that 
favors  the  speculator  is  the  Avant  of  credit  facilities 
at  the  farm.  The  speculator  places  the  food  in  a 
storehouse  and  takes  the  Avarehouse  receipt  to  the 
bank,  and  gets  a  liberal  advance  on  the  goods.  This 
is  al.so  done  by  farmers  in  sections  of  the  State 
Avhere  farmers  have  established  storehouses  of 
their  own  and  deA'eloped  their  credit.  In  sections 
Avhere  no  stoi’ehouse  is  controlled  by  .the  producers, 
credit  has  not  been  developed,  and  the  farmer  is 
often  obliged  to  .sell  in  order  to  secure  ready  money 
to  meet  obligation.s.  The  speculator  takes  ad\'an- 
tage  of  the  necessity,  and  refu.ses  to  buy  except  at 
prices  favorable  to  himself.  As  a  result,  prices  are 
always  low  at  harvest  time,  and  adA’ance  promptly 
AA-hen  the  goods  have  left  the  hands  of  the  producer. 
An  examination  of  the  records  will  show  that  this 
rule  Avorks  regularly  every  year  in  such  products 
as  Avheat,  eggs,  butter  and  cheese,  and  a  score  of 
other  speculative  products. 

ESSENTIAL  IMPLEMENTS.— In  this  .situation, 
the  logical  thing  to  do  is  to  provide  the  essential 
things  we  need  to  save  food  and  distribute  it.  The 
community  interests  must  include  the  city  or  vil¬ 
lage  and  the  farm  environment.  The  implements 
required  are: 

Markets. 

Fold  storage  rooms. 

Storage  warehouses. 

Canning  rooms. 

Drying  plants. 

Root  cellars. 

Fruit  presses. 

Assembling  rooms. 

Packing-houses. 

Grading  machinery. 

Pasteurizing  plants. 

Abattoirs. 

LOCAL  PROBLEMS. — Every  community  in  the 
State  has  its  own  peculiar  problems.  Some  com¬ 
munities  may  need  all  these  facilities,  others  may 
need  one  or  more  of  them.  The  Avealth  of  produce 
in  one  place  may  justify  elaborate  and  expensh'e 
equipments.  In  anothef  ulace  cheap  or  ca’cii  tem¬ 
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porary  facilities  only  Avould  be  justified.  The  facil¬ 
ities  must  be  provided  to  meet  the  local  require¬ 
ments.  There  is  no  other  way  to  prevent  AA’aste 
and  to  forestall  destructive  speculation.  Thei’e  is 
no  other  way  permanently  to  encourage  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  full  supply  of  food.  Temporary  expedients 
and  an  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  farmers  will  tide 
us  over  a  crisis,  but  from  noAv  on,  to  insure  a  full 
supply  of  food,  it  must  be  produced  on  an  economic 
basis.  The  tAA'o  blades  of  grass  theory  for  the  price 
of  one  will  not  do  any  longer.  Vacant  lot  planting, 
vacation  help  for  farm  labor,  and  seed  distribution 
at  cost  help  in  a  crisis;  but  these  gratuities  cannot 
be  relied  upon  to  stabilize  the  great  and  important 
agricultural  industry  of  this  State  and  of  this  na¬ 
tion.  If  the  farm  is  to  endure  as  an  institution,  it 
must  be  operated  on  a  sound  financial  basis.  The 
farmer  must  furnish  his  OAvn  seed,  and  compete  with 
the  factory  and  the  contractor  for  his  help.  He 
must  reckon  on  Avages  for  himself  and  for  the 
members  of  his  family  AVho  Avork.  He  must  be 
rewarded  for  the  capital  invested  in  his  enterprise. 
He^  must  not  depend  on  the  gratuities  of  the  fac¬ 
tory,  the  advice  of  the  railroad  or  the  charity  of 
the  city  philanthropist.  They  all  have  axes  to 
gi’ind  and  he  knoAA's  it.  The  railroad  wants  freight; 
the  factory  Avants  cheap  food  for  its  operators,  the 
philanthropist  Avants  the  government  to  name  prices 
for  food,  and  then  he  wants  to  be  the  government. 
Ender  the  present  system,  the  farms  are  not  op¬ 
erated  on  a  sound  financial  basis,  because  there  is 
too  much  .waste  and  too  much  loss  through  the  sijecu- 
lative  system  of  marketing.  The  admission  of  a 
short  food  supply  is  the  severest  indictment  of  the 
present  system  that  can  be  spoken  or  Avritten.  As 
soon  as  Ave  make  the  farm  pay,  Ave  Avill  make  food 
plentiful.  We  must  save  the  waste  and  eliminate 
the  speculation  and  then  pay  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  food  we  need.  The  farm  Avill  then  be 
on  a  sound,  economic  ba.sis  and  Ave  need  never  fear 
a  shortage  of  food. 

PROVIDING  FACILITIES.- If  we  except  the 
food  speculators,  no  one  else  Avill  dispute  the  neces- 
.sity  of  the  facilities  enumerated  above.  There  Avill 
be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
establishing  them.  So  long  as  we  get  them  prompt¬ 
ly,  it  Avill  not  matter  hoAV  they  are  produced.  They 
will  henefit  evex’y  one  who  produces  or  consumes 
food,  and  that  means  all.  They  Avill  pay  their 
Avay  from  the  start,  and  will  pay  for  themselves 
every  three  years.  The  quickest  and  most  efficient 
Avay  Avould  be  to  furnish  the  most  important  facili¬ 
ties  by  the  State.  Others  might  be  furnished  joint¬ 
ly  by  the  State  and  cities  and  farm  communitie.s,  but 
it  is  all  the  same  in  the  end.  The  shortest  AAmy  is 
the  best.  The  State  could  Avell  assume  it  all,  and 
repay  itself  through  A^ery  modest  charges  for  the 
service.  It  .Avould  cost  less  than  the  barge  canal 
and  be  Avorth  a  million  times  more.  Under  this 
system,  food  Avill  be  graded,  preserved,  distributed 
and  .sold  under  State  supervision.  Distribution  will 
be  made  at  a  reasonable  cost.  Speculation  will  be 
eliminated  and  the  producer  Avill  receive  a  fair 
share  of  the  con.sumer’s  dollar. 

TEMPORARY  EXPEDIENTS.— We  are  spending 
the  cost  of  these  facilities  in  temporary  expediences 
to  increase  production.  Why  not  go  at  once  direct  to 
the  source  of  the  trouble?  Everybody  knoAvs  that 
the  farmer  Avill  produce  all  the  food  we  want  if 
he  is  paid  for  the  job.  We  may  as  Avell  make  up 
our  minds  noAV  that  Ave  cannot  continue  to  cheat 
him  out  of  his  goods  after  he  produces  them,  and 
continue  to  induce  him  to  pi’oduce  food  at  a  loss  on 
patriotic  grounds.  Give  the  farmer  the  facilities 
to  sav'e  Avaste  and  the  implements  of  distribution 
to  prevent  speculation,  and  farmers  Avill  be  in  a 
position  of  healthy  competition  Avith  each  other  in 
the  markets  of  the  Avorld.  Distribution  Avill  be  ef¬ 
fected  under  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  the' 
floAv  of  food  from  the  American  farms  Avill  feed  the 
Avorld. 

The  New  Markets  Bill 

The  second  Wicks  bill  AA’as  finally  approved  by 
Governor  Whitman  last  week.  This  bill  creates  a 
Department  of  Farms  and  Markets  Avith  10  com¬ 
missioners.  It  Avill  take  over  all  the  duties  of  the 
l^tate  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets,  the  Department  of  Weights  and 
Mea.sures,  and  so  much  of  the  Department  of 
Health  as  relates  to  cold  storage  regulation.  The 
first  hoard  of  commissioners  Avill  be  appointed  by  the 
Governoi’.  The  terms  of  the  members  of  the  first 
board  Avill  vary  from  one  to  10  years,  .so  that  one 
Avill  expire  each  year,  and  their  successors  Avill  be 
elected  for  10  years.  After  the  first  appointments 
the  succe.ssors  Avill  be  elected  by  the'  I.egislature 
just  as  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Regents  are 
noAv  elected.  The  commissioners  are  to  .serve  Avith- 


out  .salary,  but  their  expenses  are  to  be  paid  by  the 
State.  The  Board  Avill  have  the  appointment  of 
officers  and  employes.  It  will  also  appoint  a  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  and  a  Commissioner  of 
Markets. 

After  the  farmers  killed  the  original  bill  this 
measure  was  propo.sed  to  take  its  place.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  criticism  of  the  neAV  measure  was  that  the  agri¬ 
cultural  interests  of  the  State  needed  constructive 
legislation,  and  this  bill  left  them  just  as  they  Avere 
except  for  the  change  of  form.  The  Governor  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  deficiencies  of  the  bill  Avhen  he  .signed 
it.  He  Avas  also  reported  as  saying  that  he  regretted 
'the  omission  of  the  provision  to  axithorize  (jo- 
operative  associations  of  dealers  as  Avell  as  of  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers.  The  friends  of  monopoly 
must  have  misled  the  Governor  on  this  point.  The 
sanctioned  combination  of  dealers  was  the  most 
objectionable  feature  of  the  original  Wicks  bill.  That 
one  feature  alone  Avas  enough  to  defeat  it.  It  did 
not  provide  for  cooperative  associations.  Dealers 
like  any  other  class  may  oi’ganize  cooperatively  noAv. 
It  authorizes  combinations  of  men  and  corporations. 

The  Governor  has  intimated  a  possibility  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  session  of  the  Legislature  to  enact  further  legis¬ 
lation  along  these  lines.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
intimation  hhs  not  become  a  purpose.  We  have  had 
quite  laAvs  enough.  Bad  as  some  of  the  old  laAvs  are 
AA'e  liaA’e  learned  to  get  on  with  them;  and  our  great¬ 
est  concern  usually  is  to  preA^ent  the  enactment  of 
bad  hiAvs  designed  like  the  Wicks  bill  for  selfish 
purposes. 


The  Biggest  Fake  Yet 

When  the  other  “patriots”  were  planning  at  the  time 
of  our  declaration  of  war,  the  wool  men  of  the  East 
generously  offered  all  their  holdings  to  the  Government 
at  the  price  on  April  3.  That  Avas  very  nice  of  them, 
and  a  safe  offer,  .since  the  government  has  no  Avay  to 
manufacture  avooI  at  present.  Incidentally  it  Avas  a 
good  statement  to  have,  to  show  to  men  who  had  wool 
to  sell.  •The  appalling  scarcity  of  wool  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Reynolds  in  a  late  article  might  not  be  generally 
known,  and  it  might  be  possible  to  capture  most  of 
that  in  growers’  hands  before  they  thought  of  it. 

Until  now,  every  neAvspaper  has  been  continually 
telling  the  scarcity  and  the  rising  prices  of  everything 
but  wool.  Wool  is  the  scarcest  of  any  commodity  and 
one  of  the  most  essential  under  the  present  di.stress, 
but  there  has  been  no  noise  about  it.  Now  we  have  it 
in  about  the  same  language  in  many  papers,  and  the 
following  is  copied  from  the  Chicago  Tribune : 

“Ncav  York,  May  17. — That  suit  of  clothes  you  paid 
$25  for  last  Winter  is  Avorth  $37.50  at  today’s  price 
of  Avool.  Clothes  Avill  also  experience  a  further  sky¬ 
rocketing  Avhen  Uncle  'Sam  starts  making  uniforms, 
blankets,  etc.,  for  an  army  of  2,000,000  men,  Ncav  York 
manufacturers  declared  today.  California  wool,  Avhich 
sold  for  10  cents  before  the  war  began,  sells  now  for 
55.” 

This  is  all  very  cheering  information,  of  the  same 
cla.ss  that  has  been  in  use  since  the  fracas  began  for 
some  one  to  nvake  easy  money.  The  generosity  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  first  paragraph  was  for  the  avooI  groAV- 
ers’  consumption  and  the  clipping  is  for  the  buyers  of 
Avoolens.  Let  us  see  hoAV  truthful  it  is.  California  is 
a  long  Avay  off,  but  it  suits  the  purpose.  It  produces 
about  one-thirtieth  of  our  half  quota  of  wool.  Now 
notice  the  two  prices  named  and  we  will  correct  them 
to  20  cents  and  40  cents,  as  much  Avas  contracted  on 
the  sheep’s  back  at  that.  Four  pounds  of  this  wool 
will  make  a  .$25  suit,  since  it  does  not  lose  as  much 
in  scouring  as  much  ea.stern  wool.  Four  times  20 
makes  80  cents,  which  “is  worth”  the  $12.50  they 
tack  on,  and  the  “sky-rocket.” 

Eastern  wool  has  advanced  20  cents  a  pound  in  the 
past  year  and  fiA^e  pounds  will  make  a  $25  suit.  One 
dollar  is  what  the  avooI  grower  gets  extra  for  high 
feed  and  labor,  both  doubled,  but  “at  today’s  price  of 
Avool”  the  suit  is  worth  “$12.50  extra”  and  watch 
the  “sky-rocket.”  How  is  that  for  “the  35-cent  dol¬ 
lar?”  “Can  you  beat  it?”  g.  h.  j. 

Pennsylvania.  ^ _ 

A  City  Man^s  Value  of  Labor 

Where  can  you  find  men  more  ready  and  willing  to 
do  their  part  than  the  farmer,  but  he  is  exactly  right 
in  being  a  little  shy  on  the  question  of  taking  the  in¬ 
experienced  city  boy  or  man  on  to  his  farm.  I  was 
raised  on  the  farm  and  knoAv  the  problems  from  A  to  Z, 
and  knoAving  the  farm  problem  and  knowing  the  city 
boy,  take  it  from  me  that  there  would  be  feAV  city  boys 
that  I  Avould  want  to  undertake  to  train  for  farm  work. 
For  a  feAV  short  Aveeks  they  would  be  a  very  expensive 
proposition,  hindering  more  than  they  helped.  It  takes 
time  to  get  seasoned  to  the  strenuous  Avoi-k  of  the  farm 
and  many  of  them  Avould  not  stick  until  they  were  AVorth 
their  keep.  The  idea  of  employees  Avith  two  or  three 
weeks’  vacation  going  to  farms  to  Avork  is  all  “bunk”. 
Their  vacation  would  be  over  by  the  time  they  were  in 
trim  to  earn  their  board,  to  say  nothing  of  the  trials 
and  inconvenience  of  the  farmer  Avho  took  him  in  train¬ 
ing.  I  spend  about  ten  Aveeks  in  the  country  every 
Summer  and  it  takes  me  about  tAvo  weeks  to  get  into 
shape  to  AA’ork  all  day  Avithout  being  all  in. 

When  the  farmers  are  as  thoroughly  organized  as  the 
labor  unions,  Avhen  the  city  people  acknowledge  that 
there  can  be  no  permanent  prosperity  unless  the  farmer 
gets  a  return  for  his  labor  in  proportion  to  risk  and 
cost  of  production,  Avhen  Ave  stop  trying  to  substitute 
an  artificial  law  for  the  natural  economic  one  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand,  then  and  not  till  then  will  the  farm 
labor  problem  be  solved.  When  the  farmer  buys 
the  question  is  “AYhat  do  you  charge?”  When  he 
sells,  his  question  is  “What  will  you  give?”  The  far¬ 
mer  is  the  salt  of  the  earth.  Without  the  farmer  no 
other  industry  can  flourish,  and  until  the  farmer  can 
be  assured  of  a  price  sufficient  to  warrant  him  in 
assuming  the  risk  incident  to  production  we  shall  have 
the  farm  labor  trouble.  If  we  are  to  use  the  idle  men 
of  the  city  and  the  city  boys  on  the  farms  in  our  pres¬ 
ent  emergency,  they  must  be  grouped  under  military 
rules  and  Avork  in  .squads.  If  the  farmers  Avill  stand 
as  a  unit  in  organization,  they  will  come  into  “their 
kingdom.”  e.  m.  wixliams. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


Open  the  Door 

<')pon  the  door,  let  in  the  air; 

Tlie  winds  are  sweet  and  the  flowers  are 
fair. 

Joy  is  abroad  in  the  world  today  ; 

If  our  door  is  wide  it  may  come  this  way. 

Open  the  door ! 

Open  the  door,  let  in  the  sun  ; 

He  hath  a  smile  for  everyone. 

He  hath  made  the  raindrops  gold  and 
gems; 

He  may  change  our  tears  to  diadems. 

Open  the  door ! 

Open  the  door  of  the  soul  ;  let  in 
Strong,  pure  thoughts  which  shall  banish 
sin ; 

^Diey  will  grow  and  bloom  with  grace 
divine, 

And  their  fruit  shall  he  sweeter  than  that 
of  the  vine. 

Open  the  door ! 

Open  the  door  of  the  heart;  let 
Sympathy  sweet  for  stranger- and  km; 

It  will  make  the  halls  of  the  heart  so  fair 
That  angels  may  enter  unaware. 

Open  the  door ! 

— T.  D.  Sullivan. 

* 

iNQiniii'ins  are  asking  once  more  for  a 
recipe  for  canning  string  beans  with  cream 
of  tartar.  We  have  printed  this  several 
times,  and  readers  who  have  tried  it  al¬ 
ways  say  that  it  is  particularly  good : 
Wash  and  cut  the  beans  in  inch  pieces. 
Add  water  enough  to  cover,  and  to  each 
quart  of  beans  add  one  teaspoonful  of 
cream  of  tartar.  Boil  20  minutes  and 
put  in  fruit  cans.  When  using  them  iiour 
off  the  water;  rinse  well  in  cold  water, 
and  cook  in  the  usual  way,  adding  one 
teaspoonful  baking  soda  to  each  quart  of 
beans. 

* 

The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  at 
Washington  recently  illustrated,  in  one 
of  its  bulletins,  dried  mulberries  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
by  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan.  They  are 
practically,  but  not  quite,  seedless,  and 
extremely  palatable,  analysis  showing 
them  to  have  about  the  food  value  of 
dried  figs.  According  to  the  Ameer’s 
official  representative  these  dried  mul¬ 
berries  form  almost  the  exclusive  food 
of  thousands  of  Afghans  for  several 
months  of  the  year.  AVe  judge  that  mul¬ 
berries  would  become  very  sugary  in  dry¬ 
ing,  but  have  never  met  with  them  pre¬ 
pared  in  this  way  here. 

* 

The  Toronto  Sun  offers,  for  the  inter¬ 
est  of  tho.se  who  are  studying  the  en¬ 
franchised  woman,  description  of  a  buffet 
luncheon  given  to  a  woman’s  political  as¬ 
sociation  in  ’I'oronto,  where  the  table 
was  a  mass  of  flowers,  and  the  surround¬ 
ings  suggested  decorous  refinement.  The 
Sun  compares  this  with  the  old  days 
when,  at  the  end  of  the  morning  session, 
delegates  and  members  at  such  a  meeting 
all  lined  up  at  a  tavern  bar  for  a  drink. 
AVith  Canada  on  the  north  and  Alexico 
on  the  south  both  considering  woman’s 
political  rights,  and  the  AA^’estern  e(iual- 
suffi’age  States  making  their  splendid  re- 
spon.se  to  the  call  for  military  enlistment, 
the  Hastern  limited  suffrage  States  begin 
to  feel  rather  lonesome — and  they  get  lit¬ 
tle  comfort  now  from  looking  towards 
Kuroi)e. 

Fakmeu.s’  Bulletin  790.  “Some  Com¬ 
mon  Edible  and  Poisonous  Alushrooms.” 
by  Flora  AA’’.  Patterson  and  A'era  K. 
Charles,  is  issued  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Most  of  us 
know  very  little  about  fungi,  jind  we  de¬ 
scribe  them  as  mushrooms  or  toadstools 
without  any  clear  idea  of  their  qualities. 
Every  year  we  read  of  fatalities  resulting 
from  the  ])reparation  of  jioisonous  mush¬ 
rooms  as  food.  The  usual  cause  of  such 
poisoning  is  the  death  cup  or  deadly 
Amanita,  which  is  the,  most  dangerous  of 
all  mushrooms,  no  antidote  being  known 
for  its  deadly  effects.  This  is  illustrated 
and  fully  de.scribed  in  the  bulletin,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  poisonour  Fly  agaric. 
Green-gill  Lepiota,  and  other  .sorts  known 
to  be  unwholesome.  AA’liolesome  edible 
sorts  are  also  jiictured  and  described, 
fl’his  bulletin  is  so  interesting  and  useful 
that  it  ought  to  be  in  every  country 
home ;  the  younger  members  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  should  be  carefully  instructed  as  to 
the  edible  or  poisonous  qualities  of  local 
fungi.  The  bulletin  includes  a  number 
of  recipes  for  ijrei)aring  different  mush¬ 
rooms,  and  also  directions  for  canning 
and  drying  them. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Alereerized  mending  cotton  is  desirable 
for  mending  silk  stockings,  and  co.sts  nine 
cents  a  ball. 

Among  necessities  for  swimming  time 
we  see  colored  bathing  wings  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  at  94  cents  a  i)air ;  women’s  swim¬ 
ming  caps  from  14  cents  to  54  cents,  and 
more  elaborate  styles  from  79  cents  up ; 
bags  to  carry  bathing  suits,  34  and  94 
cents. 

Alilitary  motor  veils  of  white,  navy  or 
French  blue  chiffon  have  a  'oand  of  gold 
braid  across  one  end,  which  may  be  worn 
around  the  throat,  on  the  hat  like  a  trim¬ 
ming,  or  across  the  forehead  like  a  cap, 
when  the  wearer  goes  without  a  hat. 
They  cost  $1.50;  in  heavier  quality, 
$2.25. 

Pique  waistcoats,  usually  with  flaring 
attached  collar,  give  quite  an  air  to  a 
suit  or  linen  dress.  They  are  shown  in 
white,  tan  or  blue,  with  military  ball 
buttons  for  50  cents ;  white  with  fancy 
dots  are  $1. 

All  sorts  of  little  corsage  bunches 
showing  a  patriotic  mixture  of  red,  w'hite 
and  blue  are  offered,  some  very  pretty, 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9421— Girl’s  Chem¬ 
ise  Bathing  Suit,  8 
to  14  yrs. 

I’rice  15  cts. 


9440 — C  oat  with 
Side  Plaits,  34  to  42 
bust. 

I’rice  15  cts. 

9438  —  Four-Piece 
Skirt,  24  to  32  waist. 
Price  15  cts. 


9424 — Chemise  Bath¬ 
ing  Suit,  34  to  44 
bust. 

Price  15  cts. 


9447 — Bodice,  size.s 
1C  and  18  year.s. 
Price  15  cts. 


9416 — Barrel  Skirt, 
sizes  1C  and  18  yrs. 
Price  15  cts. 


and  .some  a  trifle  grotesque.  Among  the 
prettiest  were  graceful  little  clusters  in¬ 
cluding  blue  cornflowers,  small  red  pop¬ 
pies  and  little  white  roses ;  these  cost  45 
cents. 

One  of  our  friends  recently  .sought  pea¬ 
cock  feathers  for  millinery  use,  but  w'as 
unable  to  find  them  in  a  number  of  New 
A’ork  stores  visited.  AA’'o  finally  found  a 
l)re(‘der  of  ornamental  fowd  w’ho  can  fur¬ 
nish  these  beautiful  feathers  for  10  cents 
eacli. 

“AA'omaualls”  for  farm,  garden  and 
other  active  w'ork  are  now’  made  b.v  a 
linn  specializing  in  men’s  w’ork  clothes. 
I’licy  consist  of  a  blouse  with  open  colHr 
and  three-quarter  sleeve,  attached  to  full 
“bloomers”  gathered  at  the  ankle.  The 
inateidal  is  denim,  and  the  work  has  the 
firm  finish  that  is  put  in  men’s  garments. 


Another  Quilt 

There  has  been  so  much  written  about 
quilts  that  one  hesitates  to  add  a  word. 
But  I  am  tempted  to  write  about  one 
presented  to  a  bride  recently.  It  was 
made  in  the  once  popular  crazy  quilt 
style,  as  this  served  to  keep  the  various 
pieces  in  larger  sizes  .showing  the  de¬ 
sign.  The  embroidery  was  all  in  one 
color,  a  soft  terra  cotta,  twisted  silk 


thread.  The  silks  had  been  kept  for 
years,  lengths  of  gay  ribbon,  plaids, 
changeable  silk,  velvet  vest  patterns,  and 
velvet  leaves  from  a  bonnet  trimming. 

The  center  of  the  quilt  w'as  a  circle  of 
white  uncut  velvet,  once  the  crown  of 
Grandmother  B.’s  wedding  bonnet.  The 
initials,  B.  G.  w’ere  embroidered  on 
it.  Surrounding  this  was  a  ruffle  sewed 
over  the  tiniest  cord  with  stitches  most 
minute,  and  a  hem  blindstitched  up  on  the 
right  side.  Around  it  were  the  other 
pieces  arranged  in  all  ways,  to  show’  the 
various  patterns.  One  piece  from  Great¬ 
grandmother  G.’s  wedding  dress  w’as 
dated  1795,  the  year  when  it  was  made. 
There  w'ere  pieces  of  the  hood  this  same 
great-grandmother  wore,  and  the  match¬ 
ing  ribbon  for  the  strings.  A  .silk  hood 
in  those  days  was  a  very  desirable  part 
of  the  W’ardrobe.  Another  great-grand¬ 
mother  furnished  two  patches  of  hexagon 
patchwork,  pieces  about  the  size  of  a 
cent  sewed  into  a  larger  patch.  There 
were  pieces  of  Grandfather  B.’s  vest ;  he 
had  a  bright  taste  in  color;  a  section  of 
a  green  and  red  .satin  neckcloth  of  his 
and  a  plaid  silk  apron  with  tucks  and 
black  velvet  ribbon,  which  Auntie  M. 
had  made  for  her  dolly;  a  piece  of  bright 
plaid  which  had  made  a  blouse  for  the 
young  lady’s  father,  and  so  on,  a  regular 
family  history.  m.  f. 


“  The  Make-over  Lady” 

The  above  title  is  the  one  which  my 
husband  laughingly  bestowed  on  me  as 
soon  as  be  discovered  my  propensity, 
which  W’as  very  early  in  our  married  life, 
for  making  over  old  garments  into  new 
ones.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  many  pretty 
clothes  I  have  secured  for  myself  iu  this 
Avay,  and  now’  since  little  son  and  daugh¬ 
ter  have  come  along  to ’make  life  joyous 
Sind  interesting,  I  have  found  many  uses 
for  old  clothing  that  I  never  suspected 
before.  It  is  simply  w'ouderful  w’hat  can 
be  done  w’ith  old  garments  that  most  peo¬ 
ple  would  throw’  awa.v. 

Let  me  tell  you  of  a  coat  I  made  for 
my  little  daughter.  Her  very  best  coat, 
too,  in  wbicb  she  is  a  very  proud  young 
lady,  indeed !  It  was  made  from  most 
unpromising  material — one  of  her  father’s 
old  coats  whicli  he  had  discarded.  The 
material  was  a  very  fine,  dark  blue  serge. 

The  sleeves  were  badly  w’oru  and  the  ma¬ 
terial  W’as  considerably  faded.  Alen’s 
clothes  are  generally  made  of  sturdy  ma¬ 
terial,  how’ever,  and  the  body  of  the  coat 
was  still  strong  and  only  slightly  woni. 

I  first  ripi)ed  it  apart  and  gave  the  pieces 
a  thorough  w’ashiug  with  soap  and  hot 
w’ater.  AA’hile  the  material  was  still  very 
damp  I  pressed  it  dr.v.  I  ironed  the 
goods  on  what  had- been  the  right  side  of 
the  coat,  for  I  wanted  to  turn  the  mate¬ 
rial,  as  the  under  side  was  not  faded  a 
particle.  Two  things  you  must  remem- 

Insure  Against  Disease 

TTOT  WEATHER  is  here,  and  the  best 
^  insurance  against  Summer  diseases  is 
the  daily  disinfection  of  your  privy,  toilet 
bowl,  cesspool,  garbage  can,  slop  bowl,  barn, 
hog  pen,  hennery,  etc.,  with 


It  kills  deadly  disease  germs  and  destroys  foul 
odors  instantly.  It  is  the  strongest  and  most 
economical  disinfectant  you  can  buy.  Start  today 
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RETAILERS’  35c  QUALITY 

COFFEE 

From  AVholesaler  Direct,  fresh  off  the  Roaster 

S  POUNDS  FOR  1  O  CS 

Bean  or  Ground  ^  9 

DELIVERED  FREE  WITHIN  300  MILES 

10  lbs.  DELIVERED  FREE  1000  MILES 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO..  233-239  Washington  SL,  New  York 


WELL  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  432  W.  Slate  St.  Ithaca.  N.  T. 


Rats  St  Niice 


The  Celebrated 
Baby  Bumps  Doll 


The  doll  with  the  grown-up  grin. 
Has  unbreakable  Head  and  Hands, 
Jointed  Limbs,  and  stuffed  with 
Cork.  Dressed  in  Rompers,  with 
a  bell  rattle. 

For  Two  New  Yearly  Subscrip¬ 
tions  or  Four  Renewal  Sub¬ 
scriptions  {one  of  the  four 
may  be  a  renewal '  of  your 
own  subscription). 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  Thirtieth  St.,  New  York 
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ber  when  washing  woolen  goods;  to  press 
when  the  material  is  very  damp,  and 
never  to  iron  on  the  side  of  the  goods 
which  yon  will  use  for  the  right  side. 
These  two  things  remembered,  the  goods 
will  come  forth  from  the  ordeal  like  new. 

After  I  had  pressed  the  pieces  I  laid 
the  pattern  on,  and  found  I  had  plenty  of 
material  of  good  quality  and  color.  I 
lined  the  coat  with  the  unworn  parts  of 
an  old  satin  dress  of  mine,  and  put  on  a 
pretty  silk  collar  in  contrasting  shade ; 
this  with  some  fancy  buttons  for  trimming 
made  the  most  charming  little  coat  im¬ 
aginable.  The  buttons  ‘and  silk  for  the 
collar  cost  me  75  cents,  and  this  with  the 
thread  I  used  was  the  entire  cost  for  the 
garment.  I  could  not  have  bought  one  of 
like  quality  in  the  stores  for  less  than  .$5. 

My  little  five-year-old  son  has  never 
had  any  other  wool  suits,  for  best  wear, 
aside  from  those  I  made  from  “Daddy’s” 
old  clothes,  or  from  mine.  My  children 
are  always  well  dressed,  and  with  very 
little  cost.  It  would  astonish  most  folks 
to  know  the  small  amount  of  money 
which  I  expend  for  this  purpose  in  a 
year.  I  put  a  good  bit  of  hand  work,  as 
embroidery  and  crocheted  trimmings,  on 
the  little  girl’s  clothing,  and  I  am  sure 
her  clothes  are  as  dainty  as  if  I  spent 
more  money  and  less  thought  upon  them. 

Whenever  I  discard  a  hat,  dress,  or 
any  other  article  of  clothing,  I  rip  off  the 
trimmings,^  cleanse  them  if  they  need  it, 
and  put  away  in  a  box  which  I  keep  for 
such  articles.  When  I  want  them  they 
are  in  good  condition,  and  as  I  always 
buy  a  good  quality  of  trimmings,  they  can 
be  used  again  and  agai.n, 

A  faded  mes.saline  dress  of  mine,  with 
the  aid  of  a  package  of  dye,  was  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  very  pretty  petticoat,  which 
does  duty  with  my  best  suit.  My  sister 
was  somewhat  dubious  as  to  its  wearing 
qualities,  when  she  watclied  me  making 
it,  but  it  has  outwoni  a  new  on»  she  got 
at  the  same  time  and  for  which  she  paid 
three  dollars. 

When  my  husband  discards  a  shirt  I 
make  myself  a  little  apron  from  the  back, 
which  is  still  good.  I  cut  off  the  upper 
part,  which  is  worn  across  the  shoulders, 
hem  the  sides,  gather,  attach  band  and 
strings,  and  a  dainty  apron  is  the  I'esult. 

When  our  church  missionary  society 
calls  for  old  garments,  I  do  not  .send 
scarecrow  clothes,  but  wash,  press,  and 
re-make,  so  that  the  resultant  garment  is 
one  that  I  can  be  proud  and  not  ashamed 
of.  Of  course,  it  all  takes  time ;  but  I 
am  not  very  strong,  and  with  the  money 
I  have  saved  on  clothing  I  have  been  able 
to  buy  many  labor-saving  devices  for  the 
home  to  make  the  work  easier.  The  re¬ 
making  of  the  clothes  is  light  woi-k  com¬ 
pared  with  what  I  would  have  to  do  if 
my  home  was  not  thus  equipped.  Be¬ 
side,  it  is  work  that  I  thoroughly  enjoy. 
The  creative  instinct  is  strong  within  us 
all.  Some  people  can  create  book.s,  pic¬ 
tures,  or  beautiful  music.  For  those  of 
us  who  cannot  do  the.se  things,  is  it  not 
worth  while  to  employ  this  faculty  on 
the  more  prosaic  things  that  we  all  need? 
And  the  present  is  certainly  a  good  time 
for  every  thoughtful,  American  woman  to 
resolve  to  make  the  mo.st  of  everything  in 
the  line  of  food  and  clothing  which  she 
possesses.  yiB.s.  Charles  johnston. 


More  About  Home  Canning 

M.  Y.  B.  asks  for  assistance  in  regard 
to  putting  up  strawberries  and  the  seal¬ 
ing  of  preserves,  jellies,  etc.  I  have  done 
considerable  canning  and  I  think  I  can 
offer  some  suggestions  that  will  help  her. 
I  do  not  know  how  to  prevent  the  juice 
on  preserves,  jellies,  etc.,  from  rising 
around  and  above  the  paraffin,  hut  I  do 
know  where  one  can  get  very  dainty  and 
serviceable  jars  for  the  holding  of  such 
things.  If  she  will  write  to  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  glass  fi'uit  jars  (the  address 
may  he  found  on  the  box  that  the  quart 
and  pint  jars  come  in),  and  ask  them  for 
samples  of  two-ounce,  four-ounce  and 
larger,  also  half-pint,  they  will  .send  her 
samples  from  which  she  can  select  the 
ones  that  she  prefers.  I  have  used  four- 
ounce  and  pint  glass  jars  that  .seal  her¬ 
metically  for  preseiwe-s,  jellies  and  con¬ 
serves,  and  found  them  perfectly  satisfac¬ 
tory.  After  being  canned  two  years  the 
contents  were  just  as  nice  as  the  day  they 
were  canned. 

I  make  strawberry  jam  instead  of  pre¬ 
serves.  I  mash  the  berries  thoroughly, 


add  three-quarters  as  much  sugar  as  pulp 
and  cook  about  25  minutes.  I  had  such 
nice  canned  strawberries  last  year  that 
I  want  to  tell  how  I  canned  them.  Wash 
and  hull  berries.  Put  in  glass  jars,  set¬ 
tle  them  a  little,  but  do  not  pack  very 
much.  When  jar  is  full  of  berries,  pour 
over  them  a  syrup  made  of  three  parts 
(by  measure)  sugar  and  two  parts  water. 
Syrup  may  -be  warm  or  cold.  Put  rubber 
and  cover  on  jar,  putting  one  wire  over 
top  of  can  and  leaving  the  other  one  up 
also.  Place  in  large  kettle  or  boiler  hav¬ 
ing  a  wire  or  wooden  rack  in  bottom,  pour 
in  cold  or  warm  water  until  water  comes 
nearly  to  top  of  jars.  Put  cover  on  boiler 
and  heat  ,and  when  you  are  sure  the 
water  is  boiling  remove  jars  and  clamp 
down  and  put  aside  to  cool.  If  the  jars 
containing  the  hot  berries  are  placed  on 
their  sides  and  rolled  over  every  few  min¬ 
utes  until  the  contents  of  can  have  cooled 
the  berries  will  absorb  more  of  the  syrup 
and  not  rise  to  top  of  can  so  much  as 
they  usually  do. 

If  M'.  V.  R.  will  write  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Office 
of  Extension  Woi'k,  Northern  and  West¬ 
ern  States,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  ask 
for  Farmer’s*  Bulletin  No.  203,  also  for 


bulletin  entitled  “Additional  Recipes, 

Embroidery  Designs 
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No.  403  is  a  set  of  Two  Tray  Doilies  for 
cross-stitch  embroidery.  Note  that  on  the 
design  it  is  not  the  figure  itself  that  is 
embroidered  but  the  background'.  Any 
shade  of  floss  desired  may  be  used,  but  a 
very  light  foliage  green  is  recommended. 

The  design  is  .stamped  on  white  oyster 
linen,  one  size,  8.\13  inches,  the  other  IS.x 

19  inches.  Those  are  the  sizes  of  the  de¬ 
signs,  not  of  the  material  which  is  larger. 

The  price  iier  set,  including  mercerized 
floss,  is  45  cents. 

Tested  and  Determined,  for  Use  in  the 
Boys’  and  Girls’  Home  Canning  Club 
Work,  Form  NR — ,37,  the  department 
will  send  them  to  her,  and  they  contain 
much  that  will  help  her. 

I  hope  those  suggestions  may  prove 
helpful.  If  any  of  the  readers  have  any 
recipes  for  putting  up  elderberries  other 
than  for  wine  and  pies,  I  would  be  glad 
to  know  them,  also  if  any  one  has  had 
any  experience  in  selling  home-canned 
fruits  I  would  be  glad  to  read  about  it. 

G.  T. 


Salted  Corn 

Will  you  give  me  the  recipe  for  putting 
corn  down  in  brine?  I  misplaced  mine 
and  it  is  a  fine  recipe.  MRS.  w.  p. 

We  have  printed  two  different  recipes 
for  salted  corn,  which  are  given  below : 

1.  Take  corn  when  right  for  the  table, 
boil  it  on  the  cob  till  the  milk  is  cooked. 
Remove  from  water,  and  when  cool 
enough  to  handle  cut  and  scrape  from 
the  cob.  Put  one  quart  of  corn  in  a 
smooth  layer  in  a  stone  jar,  cover  with 
one  pint  of  salt,  then  put  in  another 
quart  of  corn,  cover  with  a  pint  of  salt, 
and  proceed  until  the  jar  is  full,  having  i 
salt  for  top  layer.  Tie  a  cloth  over  the  ! 
jar  and  store  in  cellar.  When  used  soak 
and  parboil  until  fi-esh. 

2.  To  10  cups  corn,  cut  from  cob,  add 
one  cup  sugar  and  one-half  cup  salt.  Add 
a  very  little  water  if  it  seems  dry,  and 
cook  in  a  kettle  till  heated  through;  let 
it  bubble,  but  stir  to  avoid  scorching. 
When  thoroughly  heated  through,  pack  in 
glass  jars  with  new  rubbers.  One  reader 
who  tried  this  wrote  us  that  she  put  it 


up  with  half  the  quantity  of  salt,  and 
considered  it  better  in  flavor;  it  needed 
no  freshening,  and  kept  perfectly. 


•  Sour  Milk  Recipes 

Grandma’s  Fruit  Cake. — 1  cup  dried 
apples,  %  cup  sugar,  cups  molasses, 
cup  shortening,  teaspoon  cloves,  14 
teaspoon  salt,  2  teaspoonfuls  cinnamon, 
2  eggs,  1  cup  sour  milk,  214  cups  flour, 
114  teaspoon  soda.  Cut  the  dried  apple 
in  small  pieces,  soak  over  night  in  water 
to  cover.  In  the  morning  add  one  cup  of 
the  molasses  and  cook  slowly  until  the 
apple  is  tend.er ;  let  cool ;  add  remainder 
of  molasses,  sugar,  well-beaten  eggs,  and 
sour  milk ;  add  melted  shortening.  Last¬ 
ly  add  flour  into  which  has  been  sifted 
soda,  salt  and  spice.  Bake  in  moderate 
oven.  This  cake  is  better  for  being  kept 
a  few  days,  and  if  wrapped  in  paraffin 
paper  and  kept  in  covered  cake  box  will 
keep  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

Whole  Wheat  Gems. — One  cup  sour 
milk,  two  cups  whole  wheat  flour,  one 
teaspoon  soda,  two-thirds  teaspoon  salt, 
one  tablespoon  molasses,  one  egg.  Egg 
may  be  omitted. 

Gingerbread. — One-third  cup  sugar, 
1 2-3  cup  molasses,  one-third  cup  short¬ 
ening,  one  cup  sour  milk,  li/l  tea.spoon 
soda,  %  teaspoon  salt,  one  teaspoon  gin¬ 
ger,  two  cups  flour.  Bake  in  thin  sheet 
in  moderate  oven. 

Doughnuts. — Three-fourths  cup  sugar, 
one  cup  .sour  milk,  one  egg,  one  teaspoon 
vanilla,  one  teaspoon  soda,  one  teaspoon 
cream  of  tartar,  one  teaspoon  salt,  two 
teaspoons  melted  butter  or  lard,  flour  to 
roll.  Cut  in  circles  and  fry  in  smoking 
hot  fat.  When  nearly  cold  roll  in  sugar. 

Baked  Brown  Bread. — Four  cups  sour 
milk,  three  cups  fine  cornmeal,  one-half 
cup  molasses,  one  cup  finely  rolled  bread 
crumbs,  2%  teaspoons  soda,  one  teaspoon 
salt.  This  just  fills  a  five-pound  lard  pail 
or  two-pound  coffee  can.  Be  sure  the 
cover  is  tight  and  put  into  pail  or  kettle 
large  enough  to  hold  two  quarts  of  water 
besides  pail  holding  the  batter.  Use  boil¬ 
ing  water  and  bake  in  oven  all  day.  To 
be  wholesome  cornmeal  should  be  cooked 
a  long  time.  This  may  be  coo'ked  on  stove 
hours  and  finished  in  fireless  cooker. 

MRS.  J.  A.  A. 


No  matter  what  you  do  or  say 
To  make  this  world  your  debtor, 
Somebody  idling  by  the  way 
Thinks  he  could  do  it  better. 

— Credit  Lost. 


Hard  Wear  Never 
Bothers  This  Hosiery 

and  it  lasts  longer  without  holes 
than  anyyou  ever  wore  becauseit’s 

DURABLE 


FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 
Made  Strongest 

Where  the  Wear  is  Hardest 

The  heels,  soles  and  toes  are 
strongly  reinforced.  The  wide 
elastic,  garter-tear- proof  tops 
with  the  anti-run  stitch  are  knit  on 
ro  stay.  The  quality  is  uniform 
throughout,  sizes  correctly 
marked,  and  the  legs  are  full 
length.  The  feet  and  toes  are 
smooth,  seamless  and  even.  The 
famous  Durham  dyes  prevent 
color  from  fading  or  turning  green 
after  wearing  or  washing.  Sells 
for  15, 19,  25  and  35  cents  the  pair. 
Buy  Durable-DURHAM 
Hosiery  for  the  entire  V 
family.  -  - > 

Ask  your  dealer 
to  show  you  our 
ladles  ’  35-cent  and  1 
men's  25-cent  silk 
mercerized  hosiery 
with  the  patented 
anti-run  stitch. 

DURHAM  hosiery  MILLSyOurham^N.  C. 
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Books  Worth  Baying 

Landscape  Gardening,  Parsons . 2.00 

Lawn  Making,  Barron .  1,10 

Fertilizers  and  Crops,  Van  Slyke....  2.60 
Weeds  of  Farm  and  Garden,  Pammel  1.60 

Book  of  Wlieat,  Dondllnger . 2.00 

Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard.,  1.00 
Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King....  1.60 

Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmltii . 60 

®he  Soil,  King .  i,60 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

833  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Its  owner  wouldn’t  be  a  bit  better  off  if  she  had  a  city  gas  stove,  and  a 
gas  water  heater  to  boot. 


No  coal  or  wood  fires  to  build  and  maintain.  No  ashes  to  carry  out.  No 
doing  without  hot  water  just  because  the  fire  isn’t  up. 

The  New  Perfection  Oil  Cook  Stove  is  as  quick  and  handy  as  a  gas  stove 
and  costs  less  to  run.  Cooks  fast  or  slow  as  you  like.  You  can  see  where 
the  flame  is  set  and  there  it  stays.  The  famous  Long  Blue  Chimney  burn¬ 
ers  convert  every  drop  of  oil  into  clean,  odorless  heat.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  booklet. 

And  the  New  Perfection  Kerosene  Water  Heater  gives 
you  plenty  of  hot  water  whenever  you  want  it— and 
costs  less  than  gas  to  operate.  Ask  your  dealer  about  it. 

For  best  results  use  SOCONY  Kerosene. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 

(Principal  Offices) 

NEW  YORK  ALBANY  BUFFALO  BOSTON 


■Ghe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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SO-BOS-SQ 

iSSKILFLVS 

Don’t  let  your  cows  use  up 
all  of  their  energy  on  flies. 
SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY 

Keeps  Flies  Away 

Spray  the  cow  twice  a  day 
with  SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY 
and  the  flies  will  not  bother 

the  cows  while  milkinif  of  while  in  the 
pasture.  Not  injurious  to  skin.  Will 
not  trum  the  hair.  Positive  protection. 

Is  the  most  effective  preventive  against 
the  torture  of  flies  known  to  chemical 
science.  Has  been  used  for  over  17 
years  in  the  United  States  and  foreizn 
countries. 

You  can  buy  SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY 
from  your  dealer  in  gallon  cans. 

Send  for  circular  describing  bow  SO- 
BOS-SO  KILFLY  can  help  you  with 
other  farm  duties. 
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The  H.  E.  Allen 
Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Carlhage,  N.Y. 
U.S.A. 
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*  UNITED  - 

Cre&m  Sep&r&tors 


On  a  Wonderful 
Offer 

PfiFF  FOR  TRIAL 

**"*"*"  Without  Cost 

Yes-the  wonderful  Guaranteed 
United  at  this  astonishing 

price,  these  amazinor  terms— on 
absolute  FREE  trial  without  a 
penny  risk.  Write  at  once  for  de¬ 
tails— absolute  proof  and  facts  about 
this  Separator  Marvel— Today. 


ALL 

SIZES 


Your  Own  Terms 

The  United,  at  this  Lowest 
world  beating  price.  Prices 
$25.00  and  up,  is  Bold  ^ HU 

byUniteddealeraevery-  -P x 
where— direct  factory  aal/uD 
rcpresentatives.Thero’a 
ione  near  you.  He’ll  arrange 
,  terms  to  suit.  Get  acquainted.  * 

He’s  a  man  you  want  to  know.  A  post 
card  brings  his  name  and  particols 
of  new 

$1000  Sensational  Offer 
Challenge 

Defies  the  world  to 

Sroduce  a  bettor 
eparator  than  the 
United,  in  all  its 

fmportantfeatures, 
and  atalowerprice. 

Your  Free  Trial  is 
proof  that  tho 
United  is  the 
Easiest  Running- 
Easiest  Cleaned— 

Closest  Skimming 
Bepwator^ade^y^ 


U/rifa-  Don’t  buy  a 

wiiiLOa  separator  until 
you  investigate  the  United— 
this  astounding  offer— this 
new  liberal  plan.  Get  all 
facts.  A  letter  or  post  card 
—your  name  and  address 
brings  all  details.  Write  Now 
—Today. 

, UNITED  ENGINE  CO. 

DEPT.  C-28 
LANSING,  MICH. 


[LEAN,  dry  sawdust 
makes  an]  ideal  bedding 
for  cows,  and  is  highly 
recommended  ,b  y  re¬ 
liable  dairy  authorities. 
Economical  and  easy  to  use. 
Keeps  the  barns  cleanl  and  sanitary. 
Write  today  for  prices. 

We  also  sell  Baled  Shavings  for  bedding,  in  carload  lots. 

BAKER  BOX  CO. 

84  FOSTER  ST..  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


FLUSH  COWS  AFTER  CALVINS 

I  Most  valuable  for  bringing:  afler-birlli  and 
1  also  fortreatius  barren  cows  and  controll¬ 
ing  abortion.  B-K  kills  the  infecting  germs. 
I  lieals  the  uterus^  removes  the  slime  and 
[  acid— no  odor— no  straining.  More  effect- 
Ivethan  lysol.Lugol'ssolution^carbolic  and 
I  crasol.H — much  safer.  Send  for  our  Bulletin 
1  f»2,  ‘’Contagious  Ahortion”  and  testimony 
from  leading  breeders.  Special  Trial  Offer. 

General  Laboratories^Madison,  Wis. 

2716  So.  Dickinson  Street 


HARRIS  STANCHIONS 


insure  increased  profits  from  your  herd.  They 
make  cows  comfortable,  are  easily  and  econom¬ 
ically  installed.  Made  of  steel,  wood-lined, 
they  will  give  life-long  satisfaction  and  service. 
1701717  Illustrated  Catalog 
E  IVI-il-.  describes  the  Harris  Line  of  labor 
saving  bam  equipment.  Please  write  for  it  today. 

The  Harris  Mfg.  Co.  60  Main  St.  Salem,  Ohio 


FI  eece  Wools 

Get  our  prices  before  selling.  Write  us,  stat¬ 
ing  tho  quantity  you  have,  with  the  grade, 
.•ind  we  will  quote  you  prico  delivered  ou  cars 
your  shipping  point, 

II.  A  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Wool  Mereliant*. 
«  Kullrond  Row,  White  River  .liiiictlon,  I  t- 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Does  Purebred  Stock  Pay  ? 

In  the  Ilolstein-l-’riesian  Register  of 
April  35,  1015,  staiul.s  the  following 
record :  , 

“I’icterje  P.rookside  Posch.  Xo.  21.3100; 
ago.  2  yi-s.  30  months  and  IS  days,  gave 
520  4-10  lbs.,  testing  .‘l.fiO,  making  over 
24  lbs.  of  butter  (10.27  of  fat)” — Ad¬ 
vanced  Register  Association  of  America. 

.T.  L.  Ilume.s,  the  owner  of  this  cow, 
has  the  following  certificate:  “Thirty- 
day  record  2.1  OS  2-10,  SO.OSI!  butter  fat 
making  over  one  hundred  lbs.  of  butter.” 
In  Api-il,  lOK),  slie  stood  second  in  but¬ 
ter  i)rodiietion  for  .‘U)  days.  At  the  time 
I  talked  with  Mr.  Humes  (in  the  Fall 
of  1!)10)  she  stood  tliird  (senior  two- 
year-old).  IMr.  1 1  limes  said: 

“I  always  liked  good  stock,  hut  was 
interi'sted  only  in  horses.  Cows  had  no 
charm  fop  m(>.  When  it  came  time  for 
me  to  take  my  father’s  farm  off  his  hands 
he  made  tlie  terms  easy  for  me.  He  had 
always  been  a  cautious  and  conservative 
farmer.  He  believed  in  saving  the  jien- 
nie,s,  and  he  never  plunged.  He  disap- 


of  purebri'd  animals  in  the  T’nited 
Stato.s. 

“One  should  take  good  care  of  pure¬ 
bred  stock  from  the  very  beginning.  .V 
lieifer  calf  should  be  kept  growing  every 
day  till  she  freshens.  The  fir.st  year  is 
the  time  to  get  the  growth.  We  feed 
whole  milk  for  four  months,  .\fter  that 
we  gradually  work  into  a  ration  of 
ground  oats  and  clover  hay.” 

I  aslci'd  Mr.  Humes  if  I  might  write 
lip  his  e.xperienee. 

“Yes,”  he  .said,  “if  it  will  help  otliers. 
I  have  nothing  to  sell,  so  it  will  not  be 
in  the  nature  of  an  advertisement.  Rut 
I  would  like  to  encourage  farmers  to  get 
a  little  more  jileasiire  along  with  their 
hard  work.  It  certainly  does  lighten  the 
drudgery  of  ceaseless  work  with  a  dairy 
wlien  tliere  is  a  chance  tliat  yon  may 
some  day  own  a  record-breaker.” 

Mr.  Humes  is  a  good  business  man, 
which  means  that  he  has  strong  common 
sense.  Such  men  snccei'd  at  whatever 
tliey  turn  tlieir  liand  to — i:i  •  "t  because 
of  their  excellent  methods.  .  .d  in  part 


Pieterje  Brookside  Posch  213100.  Fig.  331 

proved  strongly  when  I  paid  a  thousand  because  their  good  judgment  prevents  them 
dollars  for  three  cows  and  a  bull.  But  I  from  going  into  foolish  ventures, 
had  my  own  ideas.  I  added  to  my  herd  ellen  e.  1)E  GRAFF. 

wheiH'ver  I  found  a  good  cow  that  I  - 


thonglit  was  woi-th  tlie  money.  I  was 
entirely  witliout  experience,  and  made  the 
mistake  of  not  buying  tlie  cf>ws  on  tost, 
record,  or  breed.  I  should  have  paid  the 
whole  .$1,(X)0  for  a  hull,  and  then  got 
females  as  liest  I  could.  Owing  to  this 
mistake  I  was  longer  in  getting  started. 
I  fooled  away  two  years  in  this  w!iy. 

“After  I  woke  up  the  next  thing  I  did 
was  to  pay  .$4(K)  for  the  use  of  a  hull  for 
three  months.  Tlion  a  neighbor  and  I 
went  in  together,  and  ive  paid  ,$2,000  for 
a  bull.  Tliis  venture  lias  proven  suc¬ 
cessful.  I  believe  in  co-operation  in  these 
things.” 

“But,”  I  said,  “your  sneeess  is  phe¬ 
nomenal,  is  it  not?  Not  everyone  could 
hope  to  have  your  luck.” 


Silo  Questions 

Will  you  toll  me  how  to  build  a  ^small 
silo  inside  liarn?  I  planned  to 
make  it  about  four  feet  square,  double- 
boarded  from  matched  stuff,  wdth  roofing 
paper  in  between,  and  putting  a  six  or 
eight-inch  board  to  cut  off  the  corner. 
\Vould  it  he  all  right  to  use  an  ordinary 
power  cutting  box  to  cut  the  corn?  Could 
tlie  corn  be  elevated  with  a  homemade 
elevator  or  conveyor?  If  my  plan  is  not 
practical  please  tell  me  tlie  smallest  size 
silo  it  would  be  practical  to  build,  and 
how  many  cows  I  would  have  to  liave  to 
feed  it  fast  eiiongli ;  also  how  many  acres 
of  corn  it  would  take  to  fill  it?  When  is 
the  proper  time  to  cut  corn  for  putting  it 
into  a  silo?  Would  cows  do  well  if  fed 
on  silage,  hay  and  grain  the  year  nnuid. 
without  being  turned  out  to  pasture  at 
all?  AS'.  .T.  K. 

New  York. 


“No  luck  about  it.  I  Live  all  the  way 
through  gone  witli  the  utmost  care,  count¬ 
ing  the  cost,  of  every  step.  This  is  not  a 
very  grateful  farming  country  here,  to  be 
sure,  so  the  raising  of  purohreds  might 
be  more  lu-ofitahle  in  relation  to  the 
profits  to  be  had  from  farming  hero  than 
in  other  seetions,  hut  my  idea  is  that  no 
matter  how  fertile  a  country  is,  the  pure¬ 
bred  cow  is  the  best  investment.  While 
a  careful  farmer  might  make  a  moderate 
success  at  dairy  farming,  lie  would,  by 
going  into  purebred  stoek,  make  a  bril¬ 
liant  success.  My  own  success  has  been 
beyond  my  expeetations. 

“I  insure  my  cows,  during  the  calving 
season — that  is.  of  course,  my  best  cows 
— and  then  I  take  it  off,  and  get  tlie  re¬ 
bate.  It  costs  S  per  cent,  a  yeai-.  Fire 
and  lightning  insurance  is,  of  course, 
much  cheajier.  I  put  my  hull  calves  out 
to  farmers,  letting  them  jiay  the  insur¬ 
ance  and  feed  the  animal  for  its  .service 
during  the  year.  There  is  a  double  pur¬ 
pose  in  this.  I  get  the  growth  of  the 
hull,  and  the  dam  may  inerease  her  rec¬ 
ord,  thus  adding  materially  to  the  value 
of  the  offspring.  I  do  not  believe  that 
purebred  stock  will  ever  be  any  lower, 
as  there  is  at  present  only  two  per  cent. 


Building  the  silo  in  the  barn  is  all 
right,  if  you  have  good  roof  ventilation, 
hilt  a  .silo  four  feet  square  is  not  practi¬ 
cal,  because  there  is  not  weight  enough 
of  the  silage  to  iivercome  the  “bind”  on 
the  walls,  and  so  prevents  tlie  compact¬ 
ness  neces.sary  to  expel  the  air.  and  pre¬ 
vent  molding,  and  decay,  which  would 
folloAV  the  fermenting  stage.  If  you  can 
apply  some  sort  of  weight,  like  screw 
pressure,  to  make  the  silagi*  so  compact 
tliat  it  will  weigh  around  45  pounds  to 
the  cubic  foot,  it  will  he  all  right,  hut  tlie 
cost  and  trouble  would  counterbalance  all 
attempted  hi’ttermeiit  of  the  silage,  over 
the  same  amount  of  fodder  well  cured, 
and  fed  “as  father  used  to  do.” 

You  could  not  afford  the  exiiense  of 
filling  such  a  .small  silo  with  a  power  out¬ 
fit.  I  doubt  if  it  will  pay  to  make  fodder 
into  silage  unle.ss  the  silo  is  eight  feet 
sciuare,  and  24  feet  in  height,  holding 
something  like  30  tons.  If  your  silo  four 
feet  sipiare  was  24  feet  in  height,  and  was 
packed  solid  full,  it  Avould  be  liardly 
eight  tons  in  amount,  enough  for  two 
cows  six  mouths. 

Cows  are  kept  by  scores  of  dairymen 
the  entire  year  on  silage,  hay.  and  the 
protein  foods.  Turning  out  to  imsture, 


SANITATION 


IS  THE  RELIABLE  METHOD 
FOR  PREVENTING 

FOOT  AND 
MOUTH  DISEASE 

HOG  CHOLERA 

AND  OTHER  CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 

You  can  make  all  live-stock 
quarters  sanitary  by  using 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1 

The  Standardized,  Reliable 
Dip  and  Disinfectant. 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1  has  been  used  at  tho 
large  state  fairs  in  the  United  States  for 
the  last  ten  years  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
contagious  disease.  It  has  done  it,  and 
KRESO  DIP  No.  1  will  do  the  same  for 
you  on  the  farm. 

KRESO  DIP  1^0.  1  is  reliable.  It  is 
easy  to  use.  It  is  inexpensive. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


We  will  send  yon  free  a  booklet  on  the 
treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or  pitch 
mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on  how 
to  build  a  hog  wallow,  which  will  keep 
hogs  clean  and  healthy. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on  how 
to  protect  your  hogs  from  lice-  and  para¬ 
sites  and  disease. 

Write  for  them. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Dept.  Animal  Industijr.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


I  For  spavin,  splint,  rinebone,  thoropin,' for  swelllnesJ 
bruises,  bony  erowths,  and  lameness,  nothme  in  our| 
opinion  has  ever  proved  equal  to  Kendall's  Spavin 

I  Treatment.  READ  THIS  LETTER 

From  E.  J.  KnobUy,  V'Mt  V». 

*«rwo  Tours  ftgo  tho  muscles  tho  point  of  my  mLro*0  Bhouldsr 
WLT  and  three  Veterinarians  told  me  she  was  ruined:  but  1  used  Ken* 

Idaii’B  Bparin  Treatment  according  to  Instructions  and  today  I  hare 
refused  1225.00  for  that  mare.  I  claim  you  eared  practically  the 
whole  amount.  I  hare  tried  It  for  almost  everything  in  the  amuai 
lino  ind  hare  found  it  most  eatisfactory.**  _ 

(Price  «1.00  a  bottle  or  6  for  $5.00.  Get  our  Book. 
“Treatise  on  the  Horse"— Free  at  drugeists  or  write  us. 
Or,  B.  J.  Kendall,  Enosbnrg  Falls,  Vermont,  U.  8. 
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MINERAL”^ 
HEAVE??m» 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free  _ 

J3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  monej 
back.  SI  Package  enflfioiont  for  ordinary  oases. 

MIHEBAL  HEAVE  REMEOV  CO..  461  Fourih  A«e..  PiHsburg.  Pa 


Insure 

Agamsf 

Tuberculosis 


65‘?b  of  tuberculosis  is  contracted 
tbrouirh  drinking  water.  One 
diseased  cow  may  cause  you 
to  lose  you"  entire  herd. 
Write  for  tooklet. 

Livestock  Drinking  Fountain  Co. 

^Box  F  Lynchburf.  Viiginia 


PRICE 

if  00, 


ANTI-COW  KICKER 


DEUVEREO 


F  Money  refntuied  if  not  satisfactory 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  OF  ALBANY 
NEW  YORir 


lE  have  books  on 
all  subjects  of 
farming  by  rec¬ 
ognized  authorities. 
Write  us  and  we  will 
quote  you  prices  .*.  .*. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


is  simply  u  mattor  of  supposed  needed 
exercise,  not  an  essential  in  an  extra  food 
supply.  Cut  ooi  n  for  the  silo  just  as  it 
is  commencing  to  glaze  well.  Do  not  let 
it  wilt  very  much  if  any.  j.  G. 


Feed  for  Sheep  in  Summer 

There  are  .several  special  crops  that 
it  pays  to  grow  for  sheep  to  graze.  Rape 
sown  early  will  afford  much  food  during 
the  hot  weather  of  July;  sown  later  it 
will  afford  grazing  during  the  dry  time 
of  Fall ;  sown  in  the  standing  corn  at 
the  time  of  last  cultivation  it  will  afford 
a  great  deal  of  late  feed',  and  will  usually 
last  until  the  approach  of  Winter.  I 
have  had  rape  sown  in  corn  on  rich  soil 
average  over  two  feet  high  on  the  entire 
field,  and  be  green  until  almost  Decem¬ 
ber,  although  with  me  the  ordinary  sea¬ 
son  is  too  cold  in  December  for  that. 

Oats  sown  on  right  soil,  afford  excel¬ 
lent  grazing  and  are  eagerly  eaten  by 
sheep.  If  clover  is  sown  at  the  .same 
time  it  will  be  apt  to  make  a  stand,  es¬ 
pecially  if  the  sheep  are  taken  off  as 
soon  as  the  clover  is  noticed,  and  given 
a  start  of  about  (10  days,  when  it  can  be 
cut  for  them,  or  grazed  again  with  car*e. 
In  fact  this  is  really  a  good  method  of 
securing  a  stand  of  clover. 

Barley  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way 
and  is  much  relished  by  the  sheep.  Al¬ 
falfa  is  of  cour.se  the  greatest  of  all  for¬ 
age  plants.  It  thrives  on  rich,  deep  soil 
full  of  lime;  almost  any  soil  will  grow 
it  if  it  is  drained,  manured  and  limed, 
but  it  will  not  thrive  on  muck  land  or 
where  there  is  water  close  to  the  surface. 
On  my  farm  it  is  by  odds  the  richest 
thing  that  we  have  found,  yielding  the 
greatest  amount  of  nutrients  to  the  acre 
of  any  crop  and  costing  the  minimum  of 
labor  and  cash  to  grow  and  harvest.  In 
my  opinion  there  is  nothing  like  it  for 
either  Winter  or  Summer  feeding. 

Formerly  it  was  thought  that  we 
could  not  pasture  sheep  on  Alfalfa,  fear¬ 
ing  they  wmuld  die  of  bloat,  and  there  is 
indeed  danger  of  this,  yet  the  danger  is 
not  very  serious  until  after  frost.  Last 
year  my  .sheep  were  pastured  continually 
on  Alfalfa  all  Summer,  and  I  could  not 
see  any  serious  results.  However,  I  have 
had  some  loss  since  pa.sturing  after  frost, 
but  will  not  repeat  that  plan.  I  have 
learned  that  the  secret  of  pasturing  Al¬ 
falfa  successfully  is  to  turn  the  sheep 
on  it  when  they  are  not  hungry,  and 
after  they  are  once  well  started  on  it 
never  take  them  off,  especially  at  night. 
My  reason  for  this  is  that  when  they 
are  continually  in  the  Alfalfa  they  are 
eating  a  little  all  the  time,  and  thus 
there  is  not  the  accnmulation  of  so 
much  succulent  matter  in  the  stomach 
and  not  the  fermentation  that  causes 
bloat. 

The  advantages  gained  by  grazing  Al¬ 
falfa  are  first  there  is  almost  no  danger 
at  all  of  communicating  parasites  from 
the  Alfalfa  plants,  because  the  sheep  eat 
the  ends  of  the  plants  as  high  above  the 
ground  as  they  can,  and  this  alone  is  a 
very  great  .safegu.ard,  as  a  tiny  worm 
that  must  be  moist  in  order  to  live,  and 
readily  destroyed  by  drying,  cannot  crawl 
very  high  up  from  the  ground,  and  the 
fact  that  sheep  graze  Blue  grass  pasture 
so  very  close  is  no  doubt  the  reason  why 
they  are  such  ready  means  of  communi¬ 
cating  these  diseases.  Then  there  is  the 
fact  of  the  very  great  number  of  sheep 
that  may  be  pastured  per  acre  on  the 
rape  and  Alfalfa.  I  .should  say  that  one 
acre  of  Alfalfa  well  grown  would  carry 
through  the  .Summer  about  10  ewes  and 
their  lambs,  and  they  will  come  through 
the  Summer  having  made  great  growth 
and  development,  far  ahead  of  what  might 
have  resulted  from  being  fed  any  other 
sort  of  forage. 

For  a  soiling  crop  there  is  nothing  that 
equals  Alfalfa,  and  rape  too  is  excellent. 
It  carries  so  much  protein  and  makes  so 
much  milk  in  the  ewes,  and  makes  so 
much  growth  in  the  lambs,  that  nothing 
I  have  'ever  grown  will  equal  the  two. 
Red  clover  is  next  to  it,  and  is  a  very 
useful  crop  either  to  feed  in  sheds  or 
to  turn  the  flock  upon ;  however,  there 
is  the  same  dangers  of  bloating,  perhaps 
in  a  less  degree. 

It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  speak  of 
giving  the  flock  at  all  times  access  to 
water,  jiure  and  fresh.  One  should  never 
permit  himself  to  fall  into  the  error  of 
letting  the  sheep  do  without  water,  just 
simply  because  they  can  do  without  it 
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very  well  at  times.  '  It  is  perhaps  true 
that  they  will  live  without  it  when  the 
grass  is  fresh,  and  when  on  rape  they 
will  drink  little  water,  but  usually  they 
will  drink  several  times  each  day  if  they 
can  get  it.  r.  b.  rushing. 

Illinois. 


Curing  a  Kicking  Heifer 

How  can  I  best  cure  a  heifer,  just 
fre.shened.  of  the  habit  of  kicking?  I 
have  tried  kindness,  moral  (and  other¬ 
wise)  suasion,  all  to  no  purpose. 

New  York.  n.  u.  h. 

Ruckle  a  wide  strap  or  bellyband 
around  the  legs,  just  above  the  hocks,  at 
milking  time.  If  that  does  not  suffice  add 
a  strap  or  rope  around  the  body  just  in 
front  of  the  udder.  A.  s.  A. 


Grain  for  Pigs  on  Pasture 

^  Will  you  give  me  a  ration  for  young 
pigs,  of  grain,  to  be  fed  dry  if  suitable? 
They  will  be  on  pasture  of  Timothy  and 
Red-top,  with  a  miming  brook.  This  is 
to  be  fed  to  pigs  three  months  old,  for 
four  or  five  months.  I  wish  if  possible 
to  save  the  trouble  of  making  a  swill,  and 
let  thein  help  themselves,  putting  the  dry 
feed  under  cover  in  some  kind  of  a  hop¬ 
per.  Thei-e  will  be  about  25  pigs. 

New  Y’ork.  e.  yi.  B. 

While  your  Timothy  and  Red-top  pas¬ 
ture  will  save  some  on  the  grain  required 
per  100  lbs.  of  grain,  it  is  of  such  a  low 
protein  nature  that  practically  the  same 
grain  ration  should  be  fed  as  if  the  pigs 
were  on  a  dry  lot.  A  ration  such  a.s 
shelled  corn  75  parts,  middlings  10  parts, 
and  tankage  15  parts  is  goo<l  to  use  in 
the  self-feeder.  Salt  should  be  put  in 
where  pigs  can  get  at  it.  ir.  f.  J. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

August  7-S. — I’urebred  Live  Stock 
Sales  (’()..  Brattleboro.  Yt..  Ilolsteius. 

Oct.  2-.“). — Purebred  Live  Stock  Sales 
Co.,  Brattleboro,  Vt..  llol.steins. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
forty-second  annual  meeting,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa..  June  27-29. 

Society  of  American  Florists  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Horticulturists,  New  Y'ork  City, 
August  21-23. 

Solebury  Farmers’  Fxhibit,  Solebury 
Deer  Park,  Solebury,  Pa.,  Sept.  7-8. 

New  York  State  P’air,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
September  10-15. 

Agricultural  Society  of  Queens-Nassaii 
Counties,  seventy-sixth  annual  exhibition, 
Mineola,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  25-29. 

Eastern  States  Exposition,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Oct.  12-20. 


“Wei.l,  little  miss,”  said  the  grocer, 
what  can  I  do  for  you?”  ‘‘Please,  sir, 
mother  wants  a  bottle  of  gooil-natured 
alcohol .” — Boston  T ra  n  scri  i)t . 


SHEEP  1 

For  Sale-20  Reg.  Hampshire  Ewes 

TUNIS  RAMS  CHOICE  lot.  strong 

1  CROSS  R  R  E  E  D  E  R  S 

The  leading  breed  for  hot  house  lambs.  Write  for 
literature  and  prices  to  J.  N.  McPherson,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 

1  .%  HORSES 

For  Sale-Pure-Bred,  Black  Percheron  STALLION 

age,  6  years;  sound  and  a  good  breeder.  Price,  right 
0.  V.  REAMS,  Rox  264,  Eau  Claire,  Mich. 

SHETLAND  PONIES 

Head  to  select  from.  T  w  e  n  t  y-s  i  x 
^  f  years  experience.  Write  Dept.  L,  for  cata- 

"  logue.  THE  SHAOrSIDE  FARMS,  North  Bonlon,  0. 

SWINE  j 

30  Reg.  CHESTER  WHITE  SPRING  PIGS 

All  ages.  Can  furnish  pair  or  trios.  Not  akin, 
A.  A.  SCIIOFELL  .  Heuvelton,  N,  Y, 

DEG.  CHESTER  WHITES-A  prolific  strain, 
“  producing  largo  litters.  May  pigs  for  sale. 
EHILIP  PRICE,  West  Chester,  Penna. 

CHESTER  WHITE  O.I.C. Purebred  SERVICE  BOAR 

Fine  specimen.  MOHEGAN  FARM.  Box  Y,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 

fl  1  p  ’a  Two  months,  $12,  Young  service 

Ua  la  Uaaboar.$40.  Herbert Haith,  Manlius. N.Y. 

POLAND  CHINA  PIGS 

Pod.  Mule  Fool  Pigs 

325  PIQS  SHIPPED  C.  0.  D. 

125  CHESTER  WHITES  AND  MEDIUM  YORKSHIRE  CROSS.  6 
weeks  old.  $8.50.  100  BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESTER  WHITES 
50.  100  0.  1.  C.  AND  LARGE  YORK¬ 
SHIRE  CROSS,  $9.00.  These  Pigs  are  from  Large, 
Growthy  stock.  D.  REEVES.  Lexington.  Mass. 

FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORfH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVIEW  STOCI5  EARM.R. 
E.  D.  No.  I,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Made  hy 
the  oldest 
and  greatest 
Separator 
Factory  in 
America 


Experiment  stations  and  Separator  manufac¬ 
turers  all  admit  that  all  separators  (except  Sharp¬ 
ies)  lose  considerable  cream  when  turned  slow  or 
unevenly.  Thousands  of  investigations  have 
proved  that  19  people  out  of  20  turn  their  sepa¬ 
rators  loo  slow.  Sharpies  is  the  only  separator  that: 
•^skims  clean  at  widely  varying  speeds 
— gives  cream  of  unchanging  thickness — allspeeds 
• — skims  your  milk  quicker  when  you  turn  faster 
— has  just  one  piece  in  the  bowl — no  discs 
— has  knee-low  supply  tank  and  once-a-month 
oiling 

Over  a  million  Sharpies  users  in  every  dair3nng 
country  of  the  world.  Write  for  catalog  to  De¬ 
partment  12. 


The  Sharpies 

Branches: 


Separator  Co.  ...  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Sharpies  Milkers— used  on  over  300,000  cows  daily 

Chicago  San  Francisco  Toronto  gioi 


GUERNSEYS 


3 


GUERNSEY  PRODUCTS 

Unsnrposfled  Flavor  and  Natural  Golden  Color 
Gaomsey  Milk  contains  6  per  cent  butter  fat  and  over  14 
per  cent  total  solids.  Mature  Guernsey  cows  averagre 
10200  pounds  of  milk  a  year*  Such  a  combination  of 
qualities  is  unequaled. 

Write  for  the  *'Story  ofth^  Guernsey.*'  It*a  FREE. 

Amer.  Guernsey  Cattle  Clui>»  Box  Rt  Peterboro»  N.H. 


2  GUERNSEY  BULLS 


FOR 
SALE 

Both  out  of  A.  R.  Cows.  One  11  mouths.  One  a  Grandson  of 
Governor  of  the  Chene  and  out  of  a  10,000  lb.  cow.  Nicely 
marked ;  clear  nose  and  fine  straight  backs.  Send  for 
prices.  ARDMORE  FARM,  Glen  Spey,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.V. 


CAD  CAIC  Two  Pnre-bred  Guernsey  8111.1,0, 

r  IIIV  J  A  Llj  one-year-old.  Exceptional  individuals. 

"  Closely  related  to  NE  PLUS  ULTRA 
and  MIRANDA  of  Mapleton  19600.  Address — 

F.  DEAN  STONE,  Dean  Farm,  Vernon,  N.V. 


JERSEYS 


Jersey  Bull  For  Sale-Brookwood  Fancy  Fox 

116132.  One  of  the  best  bred  bulls.  Has  a  long 
line  of  Record  of  Metit  ancestry.  !>  years 
old.  Worth  $,')0().  Make  reasonable  offer. 
ERWIN  D.  AVERY,  Hox  1^4,  Eldred,  N.  Y. 


Fosteriield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 

FOR  SALE 

CO\VSj  a-iicl  CALVES#  Address 

Charles  G.  Foster, P.O.Box  173,  Morristown.  Morris  Co.,N.J. 


Reduce  the  High  Cosi  of  Living~je4y™cow*®and 

watch  the  “kiddles”  thrive  on  tlie  rich,  creamy  milk. 
JONES  JERSEY  FARM,  Sauquoit,  N.  Y. 
Choice  family  cows  a  specialty. 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

sired  by  Toi  ono  Pogis  of  Hood  Farm  and  out  of 
bigh-producing  cows.  Prices  reasonable, cmality  con¬ 
sidered.  William  Berry,  Valley  View  Farm,  Oe  Lancey,  N.V. 


SWINE 


of  SIZE 

and  QUALITY 


BERKSHIRES 

The  boar.  Majestic  Mammoth  229500,  weight 
407  lbs.  at  7  months  of  age,  was  bred  and 
grown  by  us.  When  you  want  the  best  and 
want  them  big,  write  to 

CU  A  D-TCn  WHITGUERN  FARM 
.  IT.  U  AK  1  tiK,  WEST  CHESTER,  Pa. 


brge  Berkshires  at  Highwood: 

Letter  from  F.  I.  Power,  Arlington.  N.Y. :  "Theboar 
bought  of  you  in  1911  has  made  a  great  record  as  a 
sire  in  this  locality Several  recent  exportations 
to  South  America  have  cleaned  us  of  sows;  but  we 
have  some^outstanding  boars  for  sale. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  Box  15,  DUNDEE,  N.Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  BERKSHIRES l^,no7faie 

Berkshire  pigs  of  both  sexes.  Good  Breeding.  Ex¬ 
cellent  iiKlividuals.  Prices  low  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Tarbell  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  V. 


33ERKSHIRESi«i?ov«a‘l 

Breeding)  and  quality  unexcelled.  Prices  right. 
Write  us  your  wants.  H.  GRIMSHAVV,  North  East,  Pa. 


Springbank  Berkshires 

Bred  Sows  and  Gilts  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Open  Gilts,  June  farrowed.  6  Service  Boars. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Ct. 


Rorltohiroo  lAfCO.  typey  fellows,  MASTERPIECE  LONG- 
DclKonilco  fHLOW  blood  lines.  Also  Keg.  Holstein- 
Friesiau  hull  calves,  KING  SEGIS  and  DE  KOL  2d,  BUTTER 
B0Y3dbreeding.  Jno.C. Dream, Gettysburg, Pa. 


Registered  Berkshires 


Open  gilts  and  spring  pigs, 

J.  Li.  LEE,  Carmel,  N.Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


Stevens’  Farm 

HOLSTEINS 

K  Holstein  heifer  calves,  $16 
each,  two  calves  and 
bull  calf  for  $60. 
heifer  and  bull 
ages. 

high  producing  dams 
H.  STEVENS.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

1 00  Extra  high  grade  cows.  Fresh  and  due  to  calve 
soon.  Cows  that  are  bred  for  milk.  They  fill 
the  pail.  Come  and  see  them  milked. 

1 2  Reg.  bulls,  all  ages.  A  few  Reg.  cows  and  extra 
high  heifer  calves,  10  days  old. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER 

Dept.  Y  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Phone  14-F-5  Phone  43-F-2  McGrow 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins 

$1S  to  $20 

K  Holstein  heifer  calves,  $16 
ito  $20  each,  exi)re8H  paid  in 
uots  ot  6.  40  high  grade  Hol¬ 
stein  heifers,  being  bred  to  31- 
lb.  bull,  $60  each.  1  carload  of 
registered  cows,  due  in  Sept. 
1  carload  of  registered  heifers. 
Registered  bulls,  and  high 
grade  cows. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N.Y. 


Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 


9nn  fitncy,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked  cows. 

AUU  a  number  are  recently  fresli  and  others  due  to 
freshen  soon.  They  are  heavy  producers  and  will 
pleiiso  you. 


inn  'trge,  well  bred  two  and  three  year  old  heifers 
I  UU  bred  to  good  registered  H.  F.  bulls.  All  stock  sold 
with  a  full  guarantee.  Special  price  on  car  load  lots. 


F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON  Springdale  Farms,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Phone  116  or  1176  M 


For  Sale— PURE  BRED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALF 

Born  Juno  12th,  1917.  Sire’s  dam  has  record  32-lbs. 
butter  in  seven  days  from  7()8-lbs  milk.  Dam  an 
advanced  registered  cow  of  good  individuality 
Price  9150.00  with  all  papers,  boxing  and  de¬ 
livery  to  express  station. 

H.  D.  SWEET,  17  Clarendon  Building,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


A  Grandson  of  the  Famous  $50,000  BULL 

King'  Seg'is  Pontiac  Alcartra 

No.  81,  born  May  11,  1917,  is  a  splendid  individual 
abmit  evenly  marked,  out  of  a  13-lb.  2-year-old 
daugliter  of  .Johanna  King  Segis,  the  famous  40-lb. 
grandson  of  King  Segis.  This  bull  traces  to  King 
Segis  on  botli  sides.  10  of  his  nearest  tested  dams 
average  29  lbs.  butter  in  7  days.  I'lfIC'Ji  $60.00. 
C.  G.  BURLINGAME,  Cazenovla,  N.  Y. 

D.  N.  HARTT,  Cazenovla,  N.  Y. 


Quit  the  Holstein  Business?  No. 

Just  Moved.  Cramped  for  Room 

Male  calves  bred  way  up  at  prices  too  low  to  print. 
Heifer  calves, lieifersandcows.Nobluff-rwemustsell. 

F.  H.  RIVENBURGH 

Elite  Stock  Farm,  Stockbridge,  N.  Y.,  (formerly  Munnsville) 


“Moheganites” 

PUREBRED  HOLSTEIN  FRIESIANS 

We  offer  ,a  few  well  bred  bull  calves  and  heifer 
calves.  Mohegan  Farm,  Box  V,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 


Grade  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

each.  Ship  anywhere.  F.  H.  Wood,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


Holstein  Bell  Bargains  & 

bs.  milk.  S.  U.  Heist,  Center  Square,  Penua, 


Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  vvntlfor 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Cliittenango.N.Y, 


DOGS 


Reg.  Poland  China  Swine 

hundred.  £•  It  O  W  £  £  JL,  Hanover,  Vlrit^liilu 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

Puppies,  and  two  bitclies 
in  whelp.  Early  delivery,  or  no  sale.  Five  Scotch  and 
one  Irish  bitch.  ALLSTONE,  Hound  Brook,  N.  J. 


r^RAT^  Kids  from  higli  class 
OniOO  VIUH  I  O  Toggenburgand  .Saanen 
parents.  Some  good  Bucks.  No  bred  or  milkinc 
does  to  sell.  SHAKPLES,  Centre  Square,  Pa. 


"HAMPSHIRES” 

WEANLING  PIGS,  free  circular,  also 
GUERNSEY  BULLS  K  full  6  months  old 
LOCUST  LAWN  FARM,  Bird-ln-Hand,  Box  R,  Pa. 


HpH  Fny  Pimo  Deal  in  wild  animals  and  pet*. 

niiUrUArUpS  GAUL.IMI  ZOOL.  COBI'AMY,  Oldtowu,  M81u« 


jCHESHIRESI 

I  THE  NEW  YORK  FARMER'S  HOG  | 

I  FOR  <1AI  F  gilts,  bred  and  unbred  ■ 
I  spring  pigs,  both  sexes  I 

I  Address  | 

5  Dept.  Animal  Husbandry  | 

I  Cornell  University  ITHACA,  N.  Y.  ■ 


PnlliV  Piin«  and  guinea  PIGS. 

Lome  rups  nelson  BROS.,  grove  City,  Pa. 

PprlifffPpH  r.nlllp  Plinn  Sable  &  white  2  months,  $5 

rBUIgieiiU  UUIlie  rups  AliavisIsFarm,  Darlinglon.Maryl»nd 

,  I  BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading  , , 
,  I  authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New-  ( 1 
1 1  Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York  1 1 
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‘Uhe  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


.Tune  23,  1917. 


For  Hens  and  Chicks 


Right  now  in  midsummer 
all  fowls  are  liable  to  be  in¬ 
fested  with  lice.  Day  and 
night  the  torture  goes  on. 
Hens  stop  laying,  chicks  do 
not  grow.  Lice  positively 
kill  millions  of  chicks.  Here's 
the  way  to  help  your  fowls 
and  chicks.  Sprinkle 


Instant  Louse  Killer 

into  hens’  feathers,  about  roosts 
and  houses.  Put  it  into  the  dust 
bath,  both  hens  and  chicks  will 
work  it  all  through  the  feathers, 
bringing  the  Louse  Killer  right 
home  to  the  lice.  You  can  do 
your  poultry  no  better  service. 
Don’t  neglect  them. 

Also  destroys  bugs  on  cucumber,  squash 
and  melon  vines,  cabbaKe  worms,  slugs 
on  rose  bushes.  Sold  in  sifting-top  cans. 

Price,  1  Ib.  25c:  3  lbs.  60c  (except  in  Canada) 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK.  Ashland,  Ohio 


Protein  for  Growth 


A  good  ('hick  feed  sliould 
liave  ])roteiii  to  build  bone 
and  ninscle.  Little  cliicks 
crave  it  and  need  it  for  fast 
and  liealtliy  (level oiiinent. 


H-O  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed 


contains  12%  protein — and  comes  to 
you  witli  a  guarautec'd  analysis  on 
every  bag. 

Write  for  free  sample,  prices  and 
descriptive  folder. 


The  H-0  Company 

MilU : 


John  J.  Campbell, 

General  Sales  Agent 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


HARTFORD, 


CONN. 


Improved  Parcel 
Post  Egg  Boxes 


New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 

Leg  Bands - Oats  Sprouters 

Catalog  Free  on  Request 

II.  K.  BRUNNER.  45  Harrison  Street,  New  Yorii 


Baby 

Chicks 


Wesley  Grinnell 

Sodus,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  IV.  Leghorns 
R.&S,  C.  17.  f.  Reds 
B.  Rocks 


PU  K  E  B  R  E  D . 

Strong,  Lival)lc. 
From  heavy  -  laying, 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 


BABY  CHICKS 


S.  C.  W.  l.EGHOKNS .  0  ceutg  each 

S.  C.  KHODK  ISLAND  KKI>S  f 

Prom  Hreii-to-Lay,  yearling  liens,  (kitalog. 

HILLCREST  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  H.  CHILI  STATION.  H.  Y. 


1.5c. Each;  »13  per 
J  OO :  tStiao per  1 ,0()<) 
SILVER  WHITE  AND  COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES.  S.  C  R.  I. 
REDS  ROUEN  AND  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS  &  22c.  EACH ;  S20  PER 
100.  Ahlham  Poultry  Earm,  R.  34.  Plioenixville,  Pa. 


Kfl  RrooHo  Fine  Catalog  free.  Tells  about  Chiek- 
OU  DlcBUS  Ducks.  Geeso.  Turkeys,  Guineas. 
Bantams.  Dogs,  Bel".  Hares  and  Cavios.  Stock  and 
Italcbing  KggS  aSpec.alty.  EDWIN  A.  SOUUKK,  Telford,  l’». 


PEARL  GUINEA  EGGS 

L.  O.  Quigley,  R.  D.  Box  B7,  Goslien. Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CHICKo 

and  let  us  quote  you  prices.  Jas.W. Houcks  i,o., Tiffin. 0. 


Tn  1 5  Varieties. 

•>d  chicks  and 
stock. 

Wriv-:  -urwaiits 


BABY 

CHICKS 


Wliite  Rocks,  Wliito  Wyandottes. 
for  immediate  shipment: 
lOO— *15.  Circular  free. 

J.W.  Couuors,  R.  0.,  Sewell,  N.  J. 


Live  Stock  Notes 


Saving  the  Cow 

Some  liolps  that  were  aetiial  experi¬ 
ences  of  one  woman  on  ti  ftinn  might  help 
on  other  farms.  lOttrly  one  morning  the 
boys  came  driving  ti  cow  from  tlie  held  so 
liadly  bloated  from  wet  clover  tlmt  site 
could  .scarcely  walk.  My  htishand  being 
awiiy.  we  tried  to  give  her  medicine  and 
j)tit  th<‘  strttw  Intnd  in  mouth.  l)ut  could 
not  get  iter  to  swallow.  Knowing  some¬ 
thing  must  he  done  fpilckly  T  .sent  one  of 
the  cliildren  to  the  hou.se  for  a  medical 
hook,  and  .seeing  adviee  to  use  a  probang 
I  instttntl.v  thought  of  the  garden  hose 
whicli  was  tihoiit  10  f<‘et  long.  T  put  it 
down  iter  throtit  and  the  gtis  began  to 
eome  through  tlie  tube  in  a  few  minutes. 
All  .said  the  hose  saved  the  cow,  oven  (he 
veterinariiin  who  could  not  get  here  (piick- 
ly  enough,  as  it  wtts  a  very  littd  case  of 
ho\’en.  Some  more  farm  women  may 
have  cows  to  doctor  before  tliis  war  is 
over,  so  l(“t  us  learn  till  we  can.  A.  it. 

I’ennsylvanitt. 


Feeding  Young  Sows 

At  ])resent  T  am  feeding  my  gilts, 
whieh  tire  7%>  montlis  old.  ttnd  weigh 
al)out  2.W  itounds,  a  rafioii  consisting  of 
47  Ihs.  of  cornmeal,  47  ilis.  of  wheat 
middling  and  0  lbs.  of  oilmenl.  Would 
it  Ix'  advisable  to  breed  the  gilts  at  eight 
mouthsV  N.  M.  w. 

Michigan. 

A  ration  for  7j/^  months  old  gilts 
weighing  2r)0  jiomids  should  he  as  fol¬ 
lows:  100  jiounds  corn.  1(K)  iionnds  hom¬ 
iny,  no  iiounds  whitf'  flour  middlings.  1~> 
Iiouuds  digester  taukag<‘,  or  .‘10  pounds 
oil  meal. 

Feed  suflicieut  of  this  concentrated 
mixture  to  permit  tlie  gilts  to  gain  a 
pound  i)er  day.  It  wdll  probably  reiiuire 
five  pounds  of  the  mixture  pi'r  sow  per 
day.  The  mature  sows  tliat  weigh  4()f) 
])omids  can  lie  fed  the  .same  ration,  hut  it 
would  lie  advi.sahle  to  supply  some  bulky 
feed  like  Alfalfa  or  clovi'r  hay  to  sup¬ 
plement  this  material.  (Irouiid  Alfalfa  or 
clover  lia.v  will  consich-rahly  lower  flu* 
cost  of  the  ration.  If  the  gilts  are  well 
grown  at  eight  months  and  weigh  250 
jiounds,  it  would  be  apjiropriate  to  breed 
them  at  that  age.  In  ^iew  of  tin*  fact 
that  feed  price.s  arc  so  high,  it  is  aiipro- 
priate  to  suggest  tliat  .von  jilant  forage 
crops  of  some  sort  tliat  will  suiiply  succu¬ 
lence  during  tlie  growing  season.  A  us(‘- 
ful  mixture  would  con.sist  of  .‘55  pounds  of 
oats,  .5  pounds  of  Dwarf  Essex  iMjie.  and 
10  pounds  of  Sweet  clover,  or  one  bushel 
of  Soy  beans  (Wikson)  and  six  pounds 
of  Dwarf  Essex  rape.  I'^ither  of  tlie  mix¬ 
tures  can  be  soedt'd  at  once  in  ground 
that  is  well  prepared  for  seed  bed. 

F.  C.  M. 


Separator  Milk  for  Calves  ;  Bloat 

1.  Is  it  possible  successfully  to  feed 
calves  .sopiirated  milkV  I  have  not  been 
able  to  do  it.  It  gives  them  the  .‘-cours. 
I  desire  very  much  to  utilize  iny  .separ¬ 
ated  milk  as  calf  feed.  2.  I  am  troubled 
sometimes  by  catth*  liloatiug  from  fi'eding 
on  green  clover.  Can  you  give  me  the 
treatment  in  sucli  cases?  K.  F.  AV, 

Washiiigloii. 

1.  Thus  far  no  lietter  feed  has  lieen  de¬ 
vised  for  raising  calves  than  skim-milk. 
Of  course,  whole  milk  should  he  fed  until 
calves  are  10  days  to  two  weeks  old.  and 
then  the  .skim-milk  siibstitutisl  at  rate  of 
a  pound  a  day  until  the  calf  is  on  skim- 
milk.  Scours  from  indigestion  is  usually 
caused  by  irregular  feeding,  overfeeding, 
sudden  cliaiige  of  feed,  fermented  feed, 
feeding  dirty  or  sour  milk,  or  tlie  use  of 
dirty  milk  pails.  “.-Vn  ounce  of  prevmi- 
tioii  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.”  hut  when 
the  disease  oeeurs  the  ration  sliould  he 
out  in  half  and  the  cause,  if  possible,  to 
locate  it,  remedied.  Some  of  tlie  common 
reined, es  used  are  one  tc'aspooii  of  hloixl 
meal  '.vith  a  fe(‘d,  four  drojis  formalin  to 
each  (piart  of  milk,  a  drench  of  tiiree 
ounces  of  castor  oil  to  he  followed  by  a 
teasjiooii  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  salol 
and  two  parts  snhnitrate  of  bismuth. 

2.  Cattle  bloating  is  caused  by  cattle 
eating  an  excess  amount  of  clover  you 
mention.  4'o  iireveut  turn  cows  on  clover 
for  a  sort  time  only.  Wait  until  d(‘w  is 
off.  In  extreme  cases  the  paunch  is 
punctun'd  with  a  trocar  to  relieve  the 
animal  of  the  gas  and  prevent  deatli. 

II.  F.  J. 


Raising  Miik  Price  and  Cutting  Cost 

Tlie  New  Fngland  Milk  Producers  are 
very  coulideut  that  the  contractors  will  ac¬ 
cept  tlu'ir  demand  for  a  milk  market  in 
till'  leiidiug  New  Fmgland  cities  on  the 
basis  of  .seven  to  eight  cents  per  (|u;irt  de- 
livi'ri'd.  Wliile  tlie  agreemi'ut  has  not 
yet  been  definitely  reaclu'd.  the  tri'iid  all 
points  to  full  success.  The  Springfield 
shiiipers  have  alri'ady  secured  their  di*- 
maiid  for  an  advance  from  the  receivers 
in  that  city. 

Hostou  contractors,  to  a  certain  extent 


si'em  to  liave  accepfi'd  the  situation  in 
adv.'iiice.  and  some  of  fhein  are  reiiorted 
Inlying  nearby  milk,  that  is  in  towns 
around  the  20-iiiile  limit,  on  a  basis  of 
eight  cents  at  the  shipping  station.  The 
large  contractors  .seem  to  have  waked  u|i 
to  the  strategic  value  of  ni'arhy  milk. 
They  find  that  the  snu.ll  dcah'rs  getting 
this  milk  havi'  been  able  to  undersell 
them,  or  to  sell  at  a  greater  margin  of 
lirolit,  largely  because  this  milk  can  be 
liandled  at'  le.ss  expense  and  with  a 
smaller  eipiiiiment.  and  the  big  concerns 
realize  that  the  only  way  to  keep  the 
small  dealers  in  check  is  to  reduce  the 
supply  of  nearby  milk,  hence  they  are 
buying  it  up  tliemselves,  thus  making 
competition  which  enables  the  shippers  to 
get  full  jirice.s.  ’Die  small  dealers  cannot 
go  out  after  distant  milk  becau.se  they 
have  not  the  ecpiipment  to  collect,  trans¬ 
port  and  handle  it.  hut  the  ProduceiV 
Association  believe  there  will  be  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  securing  fully  seven  cents,  Bos¬ 
ton  basis,  for  the  distant  milk,  liecan.se 
the  general  situation  at  present  is  so 
mucli  in  their  favor.  A  careful  canvass 
in  the  producing  sections,  indicates  that 
about  ]2l^  per  cent,  of  the  dairy  cows 
have  been  sent  to  mark*  t  unde  -  the  stim¬ 
ulus  of  the  tempting  prices  offered  by  the 
butchers.  They  report  that  farmers  are 
not  feeding  mucli  grain  with  the  pastur¬ 
age,  on  account  of  the  high  cost,  and  this 
fact  tends  to  further  reduce  tlie  supply, 
fi’liere  is  also  strong  competitiv*'  luiyiug 
of  milk  from  the  cheese  factorii's  and  coii- 
(h'useries. 

'File  producers’  officials  take  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  war  prejiarations  will  greatly 
increase  the  demand  for  dairy  iirodiicts. 
and  that  thei-e  is  danger  of  a  milk  famine 
later  on.  unless  the  producers  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  keep  in  the  business  by  an 
advance  of  jirices  now.  Nearly  every¬ 
where  there  is  a  shortage  in  grain,  and 
tliere  is  a  movement  among  the  farmers 
to  rais*'  more  of  the  grain  on  tlie  farm. 
In  most  .sections  it  is  reported  that  fewer 
calv('s  are  Ix'ing  rsii.sed  and  market  re- 
jiorts  i  licate  Unit  a  larger  jtroportion 
than  usual  are  being  sent  to  market.^  In 
l)r:ictically  every  .section  farm  hei|»  is  in 
short  supply,  and  tlie  p:iy  'i-V2  to  40  p*^r 
c('u(.  liiglier,  often  with  shorter  day's 
lalior. 

I'llforts  are  not  all  in  the  direct ifui  of 
raising  tli*'  jiric*'  of  milk.  It  is  felt  that 
even  th<‘  jiroposed  advance  is  not  enough 
to  make  the  business  jirofitahle  under 
present  conditions,  and  many  itroducers 
urge  the  need  of  an  eight  or  nine-eent 
price,  hut  it  is  realized  tliat  an  extreme 
advance  would  clu'ck  the  demand^  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  plans  are  under  way  in  direc¬ 
tion  of  reducing  cost  of  jiroducticui.  Not 
long  ago  the  a.ssociation  luid  an  informal 
iiK'i'ting  in  Boston  witli  the  managers  of 
the  various  co-operative  hnying  enter- 
ju'ises  in  New  Fngland.  with  a  view  to 
seeing  what  tlie  jiroducers  are  doing,  or 
what  could  he  doiu'  in  the  din'ction  of 
buying  grain  and  otlier  suiiplies  for  far¬ 
mers.  It  was  found  that  a  concern  like 
the  Farmers’  I’nion  of  Maine  goes  into 
the  Wf'stern  markets  and  contracts  for 
from  1(K)  to  7(K)  carloads  of  grain  of  all 
kinds  at  one  time.  This  grain  is  sold  to 
tlie  producers  at  the  going  price,  hut  tlu'.v 
jirotit  h.y  c*)-operati ve  rebates  at  the  end 
of  the  season,  considerably  reducing  the 
net  cost.  Smaller  concerns  at  Hardwick. 
Mass.,  and  Ayer.  Mass.,  the  Amherst 
Co-operative  Association,  tlia  fJreenwich 
Farmers’  Local,  the  County  As.sociation 
of  Orh'ans  County.  Y*'rmont.  and  Rock¬ 
ingham  County,  N’ew  Hampshire,  are  all 
doing  business  with  the  farmers  along 
the  same  lines.  AVhile  ihe  Milk  Broduc 
ers’  A.ssociation  has  not  completed  ar¬ 
rangements  y('t,  it  is  hojx'd  tluit  some¬ 
thing  may  he  done  in  Imying  grain,  etc., 
through  the  locals  all  over  New  Fiiglaud. 
These  locals  have  the  advantage  of  being 
already  organizc'd.  with  a  membership  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  single  line  of  husine  s  all  iu- 
terc'st*'*!  in  buying  grain  and  farm  suii- 
l)li<‘s.  Tilt'  number  of  Ificals  is  ro  gr<*at 
that  they  could  buy  not  only  in  car  loads 
hut,  periiaps,  in  train  loads.  It  will  take 
time  to  develop  operations  along  this 
line.  Tlie  locals  vary  greatly,  in  tlie  abil¬ 
ity  and  energy  disiilayed  Fy  their  nuin- 
agemi'iit.  some  of  tlu'm  would  g<‘t  ju  liiu' 
at  once,  and  others  would  wait  until  their 
organization  liecomes  more  effective.  At 
the  buying  end  of  tlie  jiropositioii.  tin* 
chief  difficulty  so  far  has  Ix'C'u  to  find  a 
milling  and  shipping  coiU'C'rn  which  could 
suiiidy  large  (piaiitities  of  mix***!  car  lots, 
including  the  various  kinds  of  grain  and 
feeds  ii.sed  by  producers,  lint  the  officials 
think  this  difficulty  will  soon  be  iiu't. 

Meanwhile,  the  work  of  org.inizing  the 
prcxlucers  is  being  completed  with  an  (*n- 
ergetic  campaign  in  tlie  three  northern 
New  Fngland  States,  with  a  force  of  or¬ 
ganizers  going  from  town  to  town,  liold- 
ing  meetings,  starting  lu'w  locals,  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  memlx'rshiii  of  those  already 
organized.  The  a.ssociation  now  gets  out 
a  little  monthly  paper  with  an  account 
of  the  jirogre.ss  of  the  association  and 
other  matters  of  interest  to  members. 

G.  B.  F. 


Grain  for  Cows  on  Pasture 

"Will  yfui  give  me  a  ration  for  cows  on 
pasture?  w.  ii.  S. 

New  A'ork. 

At  jiresent  jirici's  <.f  grain  fi'cds  it  will 


not  he  advisable  to  feed  grain  on  pasture 
until  it  gets  very  short.  If  you  have 
some  especially  good  producers,  it  might 
jiay  to  give  them  a  little  grain.  This  will 
lie  a  si'ason  when  a  man  will  do  better  to 
get  what  he  can  out  of  his  cows  on  home¬ 
grown  feed  rather  than  the  milk  it  will 
liroduce.  A  good  grain  ration  to  supple¬ 
ment  iiasture  is  200  lbs.  distillers’  grains. 
100  Ills,  middlings.  100  lbs.  oil  meal  and 
KM)  lbs.  cornmeal.  As  stated  above  I 
should  not  feed  grain  as  long  as  pasture 
is  aliuiidaiit.  ir.  F.  J. 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


Wo  li.nil  a  oolil  dry  Winter  hero:  little  snow: 
a  sovoro  drought  last  season;  no  rain  worth 
while  from  the  first  of  July  till  In  the  Fall,  so 
that  crops  were  almost  a  total  failure,  and  es¬ 
pecially  corn.  Not  much  small  grain  raised  in 
this  eonntry.  Some  few  farmers  sow  a  little 
Winter  wheat  and  rye.  Wheat  is  said  to. he  in 
very  poor  condition.  We  are  having  a  very  cold 
and  w<‘t  Spring.  Not  much  corn  up  yet,  and 
what  is  np  is  not  grow'ing  as  it  should  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  nniisually  cold  weatlier  of  the  last 
four  or  five  days.  Irish  potatoes  are  looking 
well.  Prospects  are  good  so  far.  for  a  large 
erop  of  fruit.  There  are  quite  a  few  large 
eommercinl  apple  and  peach  orchards  in  thi-i 
county.  Bran  retails  at  $2.2.5  per  cwt. :  shorts, 
$2.40;  corn  choj).  $.3.11):  corn  on  cob,  $1.50  to 
$1.*!0.  Hay,  prairie,  80c  per  bale.  Flour,  $<>.25 
to  $7  per  cwt.  Some  now  potatoes  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  merchants  retailing  them  at  10c  per  pound. 
Old  hens,  10c;  Springs,  l’^  lbs.  or  over;  30c; 
eggs.  20e.  M.  L.  S. 

Howell  Co.,  Mo. 

Hay.  $15  per  ton;  rye  straw,  $12  per  ton: 
ont  .straw.  $!)  per  ton;  potatoes,  .$3.80  per  hu.: 
rye,  $]..50:  oats,  80e;  cows,  from  $80  to  $100. 
We  are  selling  milk  4>/iC  quart.  Apples,  per 

I) 1)1.,  (irade  A,  $3.50;  pigs,  $8  ix'r  pair;  eggs, 
34e.  Chli-kens,  live  weight,  25c  per  lb. 

l  ister  Co.,  N.  Y.  J.  A.  M. 

Wheat,  .$2.50  to  .$2.70;  oats,  70c:  corn,  $1.25; 
potatoes.  $-1  (at  the  farm)  per  bu.:  nearly 
every  farmer  keeps  cows.  Grade  Holsteins. 
$B)0  to  $110:  sorub  cows,  $00  to  $80.  Many 
farmers  sell  their  milk  for  20e  per  gal.  minus 
freight  •■barges.  We  make  and  s<‘ll  butter  for 
40c  and  42c  per  Ib.  at  present.  We  raise  from 
two  to  four  grade  Holstein  heifer  calve.s  a 
year,  and  sell  some  of  our  oliTer  cows  every 
vear.  We  are  now  starting  with  purelireil 
Holsteins.  O.  C.  U.  B. 

Lehigh  Co.,  I’u. 

Farmers  are  paying  for  l)rnn.  $2.35;  mldillings, 
$2.50;  potatoes,  .$4:  tloiir,  $3.20;  butter,  en'am- 
cry.  .50e;  farmers  are  receiving  for  corn.  $1..50; 
wheat,  $2.25;  rye,  $1.7.5;  hay.  .$10  to  $15  per 
ton;  wool,  50e:  cream,  48c:  butter,  country,  40c 
AVInter  wl)ent  condition,  00  per  cent.:  spring 
oats,  condition,  100  per  cent.  A  good  many 
wilhin  the  last  two  years  have  started  in  the 
duirj'  business.  W.  F.  T. 

And  ruin  Co..  Mo 

Botatoes.  $3  per  bn.;  ba.v,  $0  to  $10  per  ton. 
Kggs  about  32c  at  store;  I)ntter,  45e.  Milk 
brings  I.eague  price.  Cows,  good  ones  around 
.$!)0.  A.  II.  M. 

Clienaiigo  Co.,  N.  T. 

Blitter,  dairy,  44c:  creamery,  r>0e;  milk,  8e 
to  Do:  potatoes,  $3.(!0;  beans,  from  $9  to  $ln 

bu.,  .30  to  .35e  qt. :  ••orn.  for  seed.  $2.80;  eggs. 
38c:  good  grade  cows,  ^SO  to  $100.  F.  H.  i:. 

Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Wlxsit.  .<R3  per  bu.;  corn,  $1.05  to  $1.70; 

Timothv  bay.  $17. .50  per  ton;  wheat  straw,  $11 
to  $12.’  OM  potatoes.  $2.50  to  $3  per  Im.; 
milk.  $2.15  per  100  lbs.;  Ixitter,  45  to  50c  pi-r 

II) .  Fggs.  33c  to  35c.  Cattle,  fat.  10  to  lie 

IXT  Ib. :  liogs,  15  to  10c.  Milch  cows  liring 
from  $75  to  $100.  Tobacco,  which  is  one  of 
the  moneyed  crops  of  this  county,  was  all  sold 
in  the  Fall  at  from  14  to  10c  per  it).  It  is  a 

Very  cold  S'  ring  and  farmers  are  late  In  gel  ■ 

ting  ont  their  crops.  I’otntoe.s  and  most  of 
tlie  corn  is  planned.  Wlieat  looks  well,  but  it  is 
too  cool  for  grass.  Tlic  fruit  trees  are  all  <‘ov- 
ered  witli  Iilossoms;  tlie  berri-es  look  promis¬ 
ing.  'I'here  is  a  great  amount  of  poultry 
raised  in  our  county,  and  a  great  many  eggs 
sent  to  tlie  large  cities.  Many  vegetables  an> 
grown  for  our  city  market.  Lancaster  is  one 
of  tlie  cities  without  tlie  middleman  where  pro- 
dnciTs  meet  consumers  and  sell  tlieir  goods 
(lirct.  H.  B.  W. 

Lancaster  Cq.,  I’a. 

Brospccts  for  wlicat  are  very  spotted;  tlie 
early  sown  is  good,  mucli  better  than  last  yi-ar, 
late’ sown  ationt  lialf  a  iTop.  Wheat  iu  Draimigi' 
District  No.  1  Is  extra  good.  We  have  tlx' 
poorest  stanil  of  oats  in  clglit  year.s.  Timotliy 
and  lowland  iirnirie  is  good.  Tliere  will 
lie  Iml  a  small  acreage  of  eatch  crops  sncli  as 
cane,  Sudan  grass  and  millet.  Cane,  $3..50  per 
bn.  Corn  is  eoinlng  np  very  unevenly  and  wliat 
is  up  is  yellow.  What  we  need  is  warmer 
wi'ailii-r  and  snnsliine.  I’'at  bogs  are  scarce;  pig 
<’rop  very  good.  No  cattle  on  fi'eif  at  all.  Tlx' 
farmers  in  Bates  County  are  all  buyers  of  feeil, 
which  retails  at  tlie  following  prices:  Corn 
••liop,  $3. .50  |)er  cwt.;  sliorts,  $2.85;  liran,  .$2.25. 
Lowland  prairie  liay,  $10  per  ton.  A  car  of 
feed  and  flour  lias  just  arrived  for  tlie  Farmers’ 
I'liion,  on  wliicli  a  net  saving  of  $387.8!)  over 
local  prices  was  made.  On  tliis  sliowing  nearly 
every  local  lias  made  a  gain  la  membership  of 
from  two  to  18  memlxTs.  T.  K. 

Itates  Co.,  Mo. 

WlienI  is  very  poor,  many  pieces  seem  to  tie 
dead,  nixi  if  it* were  not  for  tlie  seeding  wonlil 
not  pay  to  keep.  On  some  of  tlie  best  land  in 
this  oimity  tlie  wlieat  was  tlie  poorest.  Oats 
aliont  tlii-ongh  seeding,  and  a  few  fields  begin 
ning  to  sliow  green.  Acreage  possibly  a  little 
aliove  tlie  average.  Barley  same  as  wlieat. 
IMowing  for  corn  and  potatoes.  Owing  to  tlie 
great  scarcity  of  si'ed  potatoes  and  the  price  I 
think  Hie  average  will  not  exceed  that  of  lOBl. 
Meadows  look  fine,  but  the  continued  colil 
weuHicr  is  bolding  them  liack.  There  will  lie 
a  large  aereage  of  eabtiage  planted.  Beans 
will  also  tie  in  much  larger  acreage.  I  never 
saw  Hie  land  work  up  nicer.  Heavy  fields 
wliieli  were  Fall-plowed  are  as  mellow  as  an 
asti  lieap.  Help  Is  still  a  problem,  and  prices 
ont  of  sight.  Good  men  get  any  price,  and 
some  that  are  no  good  also  get  almost  any 
jirice  they  feel  like  asking;  $40,  $45,  $50  per 
month  and  board  are  common:  $45  to  $50  anif 
iionse,  including  potatoes,  wood,  milk,  etc.,  are 
regular.  AVliat  must  the  farmer  get  this  Fail 
for  bis  produce  If  lie  is  to  make  a  living  and 
pay  Hiese  prices?  I  believe  that  if  anyone  aii- 
pri'ciates  tlie  situation  of  the  man  or  woman 
on  a  salary  or  who  has  a  fixed  income  from  in¬ 
vestments  wliich  In  the  past  have  just  yielded 
a  fair  living  I  do,  but  I  also  appreciate  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  farmer  wlio  in  the  past  years  lias 
bad  to  take  a  very  ordinar.v  living,  and  who 
often  saw  bis  crop  sold  for  less  tlian  the  cost 
of  production,  let  alone  a  profit.  Is  It  not  time 
ttiat  he  got  a  little  out  of  the  war  profits?  I 
tliink  so,  but  I  am  not  so  sure  that  he  will  if 
we  are  to  have  a  government  control  of  foo'l 
suppliios  aiuf  a  maximum  price  put  on  all  farm 
products.  I  believe  the  farmer  is  as  mucti  a 
patriot  as  the  banker,  aiuf  I  think  he  slxuilil 
iiav*'  Hie  same  consideratiou,  t\  I. 

Uoclu'ster,  N.  Y. 
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Connecticut  Contest 

Following  is  the  record  at  Storrs, 
Conn.,  for  week  ending  June  12,  and 
total  to  date : 


Barred  Rocks, 


Week  Total 


Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn . 

Michigan  P.  Farm,  Mich . 

A.  H.  Hall,  Conn . 

,Tnle.s  F.  Francais,  H.  I . 

Hampton  Institute,  Va . 

Fairfields  I’onltry  Farms,  N.  H . 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farms,  Ontario... 

Hodman  Schaff,  N.  H . 

Rock  Rose  Farm,  N.  Y . 

White  Rocks, 

ITolllston  Hill  P.  Farm,  Mass . 

lienjamin  F'.  lanv,  N.  H . 

Albert  T,  JLenzen,  Mass . 

Buff  Rocks, 

Koshaw  Farms,  Conn . 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn . 

White  Wyandottes, 

A.  Tv.  Miilloy,  Conn . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

A.  Iv.  Vrceland,  N.  J . 

Cralit  Ruler  &  Son,  I’a . 

.Toseph  Moreau,  It.  I . 

01)ed  O.  Knight.  It.  I . 

Hrayinan  Farm,  N.  H . 

Itculah  Farm.  Ontario  . 

Vine  Hill  Farm,  Mass . 

Mrs.  It.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y . 

Kverett  K.  Wheeler,  Mass . 

,1.  E.  Watson,  Conn . 

Tom  Itarrou,  England  . 

Harry  Kendall,  N.  Y . 

.lay  H.  Ernisse,  N.  Y . 

Nybrook  Farm,  L.  I . 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

II.  P.  Cloyes  fi  H.  It.  Sullivan.  Conn. 
Hr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Mass . 

Rhode  Island  Reds, 

Frank  E.  Turner,  Mass . 

Frank  E  Turner.  Mass . 

Colonial  Farm,  N.  H . 

A.  H.  Hrundage,  Conn . 

Hlllview  P.  Farm,  Vt.  (it.  C.) . 

Homer  P.  Homing,  Conn . 

Ciiarles  O.  Polhcuuis,  N.  Y . 

Pecpiot  Poultr.v  F’ariu,  Conn . 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm,  Conn. 

I. aurcl  Hill  Farm,  It.  I . 

Ceorge  W.  Harris,  Conn . 

Harry  H.  Cook,  Conn . 

A.  W.  Itumery,  H . 

F.  M.  Poasle.v,  Conn . 

Allan’s  Hardtoboat  Iteds,  It.  I . 

(ilenview  IVultr.v  Farm,  Conn . 

Fatherland  Farm,  Mass . 

.Tacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn . 

Itoyal  Farms,  Conn . 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn . 

I'luecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Wliite  Orpingtons. 

Obed  O.  Knight,  It.  I . 

Harry  Paxton,  N.  Y . 

Wliito  Leghorns. 

A.  P.  Hall,  Conn . 

lirncside  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

Jay  II.  Ernisse,  N.  Y . 

Hroad'  Itrook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

,7.  O.  I.eFevre,  N.  Y . 

Itoliwood  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

AVm.  Iv.  Gilbert  Home,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

P.  G.  I’latt,  I’a . 

Koshaw  Farms,  Conn . 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Conn . 

Chas,  Helgl,  Ohio  . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Will  Barron,  England  . 

J.  Colllnson,  England  . 

Abel  I.ntham.  England  . 

Bushklll  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

A.  I’.  Itobinson,  N.  Y . 

Eglantine  Farm,  Md . 

Frank  It.  Hancock,  Vt . 

hlargareta  P.  F'ann,  Ohio  . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conu . 

E.  A.  Ballard,  I’a . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn . 

N.  W.  Hendryx,  Conn . 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard,  Conu . 

George  I’hlllips,  Conn  . 

Hamilton  Institute,  Va . 

Totii  Bros.,  (lonn . 

White  I.eghorn  Club,  Ill . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 

(!eo.  A.  Stannard,  Kansas  . 

Jas.  F.  Harrington,  N.  J . 

H.  W.  CollingwoocT,  N.  J . 

Windsweep  Farm,  Conn . 

Windsweep  Farm,  Conn . 

AV.  J.  Cocking,  N.  J . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J . 

Hr.  E.  P.  Holmes,  Maine  . 

Hillview  Farm,  Mo . 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn . 

Hillside  Farm,  Conn . 

Silver  Campines. 

Eugene  A’an  Why,  Conn . 

Vneowa  Camplue  Yards,  Conn . 
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32 

31 

29 

03 

31 

41 

42 


45 

47 

54 


49 

52 
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32 
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38 
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35 
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44 
62 
49 
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62 
43 
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47 
33 

49 
69 
59 
39 

49 
00 
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48 
61 

50 
5.3 
50 
43 


40 

45 


1124 

1047 

770 

995 

848 

1319 

897 

1018 

938 


1128 

008 

885 


989 

736 


1007 

1219 

943 

939 

1070 

1(94 

1003 

904 

974 

991 

801 

927 

1029 

734 

1057 

841 


1132 

978 


909 

1033 

9(i4 

928 

1155 

911 

1039 

1126 

1018 

980 

1108 

948 

1116 

861 

1243 

925 

099 

1173 

778 

883 

1127 


1124 

933 

1121 
1144 
97 1 
930 
1256 
830 
9'.  9 
941 
8ti3 
1001 
1001 
829 
747 
1071 
983 
940 
!)90 
1389 
1015 
1124 
790 
1011 
1135 
988 
1247 

ino 

1925 

885 

681 

783 

1032 

885 

1091 

985 

961 

1100 

1178 

870 

950 

852 

897 

1003 

917 


805 

090 


Totals  .  4510  98111 


Arrangement  of  Poultry  Plant 

T  Jiin  going  to  start  to  raise  chickens.  I 
have  liiid  several  yeans’  experience  raising 
diiy-old  chicks.  100  at  a  time.  The  farm 
I  have  is  a  little  over  three  jicres,  no 
buildings,  but  a  dwelling  and  a  barn.  I 
shall  hiive  to  build  all  the  poultry  houses 
and  would  ask  you  for  suggestions.  Ilow 
birge  a  house  for  about  TilX)  matured 
stock?  How  many  birds,  of  laying  stock, 
do  you  advise  keeping  in  one  flock?  Of 
course,  I  know  the  breeding  birds  should 
be  kept  in  sniiill  flocks  separated  from 
(he  laying  birds.  What  kind  of  floor 
votild  you  I  se,  and  Avhat  size  runs  Avould 
I  iiC'd  for  them?  I  intend  to  use  double 
runs,  one  on  either  side  of  the  house. 

New  York.  C.  A.  S. 

A  building  20x75  feet  in  size  Avould  ac¬ 
commodate  500  laying  hens,  and  this 
number  might  well  be  kept  in  one  flock. 
For  the  breeders  a  smaller  house,  or  col- 
on.v  houses,  conveniently  located  to  per¬ 
mit  these  birds  as  much  liberty  as  possi¬ 
ble,  might  be  provided.  For  the  laying 
house,  a  concrete  floor  Avill  be  the  most 
durable  and  easily  cared  for  and  Avill 
perhaps,  repay  the  extra  cost.  Aside  from 
this  building,  you  will  find  several  porta¬ 
ble  colony  houses,  about  eignt  by  ten  feet 
in  size  most  useful.  These  should  be  built 
on  runnel's  so  that  a  team  can  move  them 
about  and  they  may  be  placed  at  the  edge 

of  the  Avoodland,  or  elseAvhere,  as  occa¬ 
sion  demands. 


With  but  three  acres  of  land  I  should 
not  give  the  layers  very  large  runs,  pre¬ 
ferring  a  large  house  and  small  yard  for 
the  hens  that  are  necessarily  confined  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  You  will 
need  about  all  of  the  land  Jivailable  to 
rear  young  chicks  on  if  going  into  the 
business  on  any  considerable  scale  ami 
colony  houses  Avill  permit  you  to  use 
what  you  have  to  best  Jidvantage.  The 
laying  house,  being  a  permanent  struc¬ 
ture.  should  be  convenient  of  access  from 
the  house  and  barn  and  may  form  one  of 
the  group  of  farm  buildings,  leaving  as 
much  of  the  usable  land  unobstructed  as 
possible,  M.  B.  D. 


Lame  Fowls 

Young  fowls  are  affected  with  lame¬ 
ness  ;  feet  would  get  stiff  just  as  if  they 
were  frozen,  and  then  they  would  get 
down  and  die.  We  have  lost  a  lot  of 
them.  What  is  the  trouble?  What  is 
Alfalfa  meal  worth?  What  are  peanut 
by-products  worth  for  feeding? 

New  York.  c.  ii.  B. 

These  fowls  were  evidently  suffering 
from  some  disease  that  produced  “leg 
weakness”  as  a  final  symptom,  but  just 
what  that  disea.se  was  no  one  could  tell 
from  your  description. 

Alfalfa  meal  is  quoted  at  .$,‘15.50  for 
the  best  grade  just  now,  but  the  price 
varie.s,  of  course,  as  does  that  of  other 
feeds.  I  have  been  unable  to  get  any 
quotations  on  peanut  by-products  and 
do  not  know  where  they  can  be  obtained. 
This  fee<l  is  not  Avell  known  in  our  mar¬ 
kets,  though  it  is  said  to  be  much  u.se<l 
in  Europe.  Peanut  meal  from  hulled 
peanuts  contains  over  47%  of  crude  pro¬ 
tein,  making  it  comparable  with  limseed 
or  cottonseed  meal  in  fei’ding  value. 
That  from  unhulledi  nuts  contains  but 
2S%  of  protein  and  is  very  high  in 
fibre.  m.  b.  D. 


Weak  Chicks 

Could  you  tell  me  what  the  trouble  is 
with  my  chicks  and  what  to  give  to  cure 
them?  They  were  growing  well  until 
about  two  or  three  weeks  old ;  then  they 
got  weak,  could  not  stand,  would  eat 
well,  but  get  weaker,  and  in  a  few  days 
die.  They  are  incubator  hatched.  I  fed 
them  rolled  oats  a  few  days,  then  mash, 
cracked  corn,  also  chick  feed ;  give  them 
litter  from  the  hay  barn  and  Alfalfa 
leaves,  also  sand.  It  seems  hard  for  them 
to  breathe.  c.  A.  S. 

Montana. 

Tt  does  not  seem  to  be  diflicult  for  most 
chicks  to  live  for  about  two  weeks ;  then 
troubles  are  apt  to  develop  and  fatalities 
to  become  numerous.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  the  death  of  chicks  at  two 
weeks,  though  you  give  no  clue  in  your 
letter  as  to  the  cau.se  in  your  case. 
Many  chicks  start  out  in  life  with  so 
little  vitality  that  they  ea.sily  succumb 
to  chick  disorders  at  about  this  age; 
others  are  improperly  fed  or  brooded  or 
acquire  some  contagious  disorder  from 
their  surroundings  or  from  contact  with 
other  sick  birds.  Only  detailed  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  the  conditions  present  would 
enable  one  to  find  the  cause  of  the  trou¬ 
ble  in  any  given  case  and  it  would  be 
u.seless  to  attempt  even  a  guess  from  the 
data  that  you  give.  M.  B.  p. 


Broody  Leghorns 

1.  I  have  a  fine  flock  of  R.  0.  TV”.  Leg¬ 
horns,  140  in  numbei’,  hatched  in  May, 
1!)10.  They  are  pedigreed  st<K;k  and  be¬ 
gan  laying  in  November,  have  laid  well 
all  TV’inter  and  Spring  until  the  i)a.st 
week,  when  their  daily  average  fell  from 
lOS  to  04.  This  was  largely  caused  by 
an  epidemic  of  broodiness,  jibout  25  of 
them  being  determined  to  sit.  The  first 
broody  became  evident  in  .Tanuary.  I 
have  had  from  one  to  three  broodies  since 
that  time.  As  this  sei'ins  unusual  fer 
Leghorns  I  would  like  to  know  of  any 
way  to  lessen  or  overcome  the  “craze.” 
2.  TV’^hen  preiniring  to  store  eggs  in  water 
glass,  should  they  be  washed?  Some 
claim  the  washing  opens  the  pores  of  the 
shell,  thereby  allowing  the  liijuid  to  enter 
the  egg  and  spoil  it  for  tiiblo  use. 

New  York.  ii.  m.  s. 

1.  P.roodiness  isn’t  a  “craze”  ;  it  is  a 
part  of  that  vei-y  essential  instinct  which 
has  prevented  the  extermination  of  the 
whole  race  of  fowls.  While  it  may  have 
been  modified  by  artificial  conditions  of 
living  under  which  domestic  fowls  have 
been  kept,  it  has  never  b('en  eliminated 
from  any  breed  of  fowls  and  jirobably 
never  will  be.  Certainly  it  would  be  a 
great  misfortune  if  it  could,  for  then  the 
lierpetuation  of  the  species  Avould  depend 
entirely  uiion  the  caprice  of  man,  and  his 
attention  to  the  duty  might  fail.  Have 
a  separate  jilace  of  confinement  for  broody 
fowls  and  consign  to  it  all  hens  found 
upon  the  nests  after  dark.  ’I'he  broodi¬ 
ness  of  T.,eghorn.s  is  usually  easily  broken 
up  if  they  Jire  looked  after  early  iind  need 
not  be  a  very  serious  matter.  TV^i  have 
recently  removed  about  ii  hundred  laig- 
horns,  six  or  eight  of  which  had  become 
broody,  to  a  new  location.  Their  laying 
was  but  little  interfered  with,  but  the 
broodiness  promptly  disappeared  and  did 
not  recur  for  a  month. 

2.  Eggs  to  be  preserved  in  water  glass 

should  1mi  absolutely  fresh  and  so  clean  as 
not  to  need  wiishing.  TVashing  remove’s 
the  ijrotective  gelatinous  coating  of  the 
shell  find  nifikes  them  more  liable  to  early 
deterioration.  m,  b.  d. 


Ready  for  Shipment  June  18th  and  26th 

25  Chicks 

50  Chicks 

100  Chicks 

S.  (J.  White  Leghorns  .... 

$3.00 

$5.00 

$9.00 

Barred  Plypriouth  Kocks  .  . 

4.00 

7.00 

13.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 

4.00 

7.00 

13.00 

Regular  Price,  $12.00  to  $20.00  per  100 

10,000  KERR’S  CHICKS 

At  Cut  Prices 


Terms  cash  with  order.  Cannot  shin  C.  O.  I).,  but  will  Ruarantee  to  deliver  tho  chicks  in  flrst-class 
condition.  If  any  are  dead  upon  arrival  will  reffind  your  money  or  replace  them  free  of  charge. 

These  chickg  are  from  healthy,  vigoroua,  pure-bred  stock,  tho  kind  that  will  iiroduce  eggs  and  plenty 
of  them. 

To  bo  iuro  of  getting  Kerr’s  Top  Notch  Quality  Chicks  order  now.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  No.  4. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

We  belfeTo  eTery  advertiser  In  oar  Poultry  Department  fa 
honest  and  roUablo.  We  stand  back  of  thene  classified  adver- 
tisementa  with  our  **  Square  Deal  Guarantee/'  aa  we  do  the 
display  advertlaementa.  Those  purchaaina:  eirara  for  batching 
ana  baby  chicks  muat  understand  that  they  are  assumlnir 
some  risk  when  ordering  from  a  distance .  For  the  most  part 
ea&rs  and  chicks  carry  safely,  but  sometimee  rouffh  handling 
by  the  express  companfea  or  exi>o8ure  to  heat  and  cold  causes 
damage.  That  ogga  fail  to  hatch  or  chicks  die  is  not  conclusive 
evidence  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  and  we  shall 
not  consider  claims  on  that  basis.  To  avoid  controversy 
buyer  and  seller  should  have  a  definite  understanding  as  to 
the  responsibility  assumed  in  case  of  dissatisfaction. 


Chicks 


S.  (!.  W.  Leghorn.s  iitgp,.  each.  Money 
refunded  for  dead  chicks.  Cir.  free. 
W.  A.  L.AUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Rocks  and  Reds,  *13.75  per  100.  For  a  short 
time  only.  E.  R.  HUMMER  S  CO.,  R.  0.  A.  Frenchtown.  N.  J. 


S.  G.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  and.  Hatching  Eggs 

Delivery  of  chicks  lieglnnine  Mar.  8th.  @  $10  per  100. 
Circular  free,  Wayne  Poultry  Farms,  Box  114,Waoster.  0. 


WhiteLeghorn  Eggs&Chix 


World’s  beat  winter  laying 
atraina.  Nalion’a.SrovaCily.Pi, 


Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs-$2  per  10  tlottysbiirg,  i’a 

Tiirkou  Pirtre  Bronze,  B.  Rod,  AV.  Hoi.  and 
lUIKOjf  Cgge  Narragansett,  $3.75  Vor  12.  Also  7 
breeds  chickens;  eggs,  $1.25  per  15,  Prepahi  by  P.  P. 
or  Exp.  EASTERN  OHIO  POULTRY  FARM,  BealUville,  Ohio 


Carneau  Pigeons 

Best  Sfinab  Producers.  Breeding  Stock  for  Sale. 
ALItlJHA  VAKM  .  Nlantlc,  Conu. 


Mondaines,  Kings  and  Carneaux  Pigeons 

Fine  Breeders  and  youngsters,  *3  to  *5  per  pair. 
ITairport  Pigeon  Lofts,  31  Dewey  Aye.,  Fairport,  N.Y. 


Polrin  nny-Irlinc  ’>  weeks  old,  40c.  Each.  Pekin 
X  eKinifUCKIinS  f)ncks,  #3.  Toulouse  Geese, 
KEGEIt  FJtPIT  FARMS  .  FlunderH,  N.  J. 


I  Barling DUTT  uocnin  Dsniarns  pens,  ss.  Egg’s,  is! 

$1.  -  J.  O.  HTKYKEIt,  Svrgciiiitsville,  N.  J. 


White  Orpington  Eggs,  Chicks  and  Cockorels 

Stevens  Keliable  Yards,  Culver  Road,  LYONS,  N.  Y. 


60  Best  Breeds 

Catalogue  Free, 


Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys,  Hares 
Doga  and  Cavies.  Stock  and  Eggs, 
II.  A.  SOURER,  Box  20,  S.IUrfTllle,l>a. 


cS  White  Leghorns  swet 

YOUNQ  AND  BARRON  STRAINS 

3,000  breeders  on  free  farm  range,  inoculated  and  free 
from  lice.  Special  Bred  for  Winter  Eggs.  Baby  chieka 
every  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  July  @  ♦»  per  100;  to  per 
60.  Buy  July  chicks  at  this  low  price  and  help  raise  the 
extra  million  nounds  of  Poultry.  My  Book  “Froflls  in  Poul¬ 
try  KeopioB:  SolTod,”  free  with  all  19  oidera.  Circular  free 
EDGAR  BRIGGS.  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley.  N.Y. 


Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

2000  for  delivery  weekly.  July  5, 10, 17  at  $10  per  100. 
$5.50  per  50.  $3.00  per  25.  Order  from  this  Ad  and 
get  your  chicks  quick.  Safe  delivery  Ku:inintced. 
Circulars  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R.  Pittstowii,  N.  J. 


The  “MOHEGANITE”  Strain 

OF  8.  O.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— HEMS  IN  t” 

from  tra|>-ne8tcd  ancestry  recording  ISOto  260  eggs  in  pul¬ 
let  year.  Bound  pullets,  JKlc.  and  $1.  Yearlings,  $2  to  $2.50. 
MOHISGAN  FARM,  Box  Y,  FeekskiU,  N.  Y. 


HATCHING  EGGS 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS 

$1.50,  fifteen;  $8,  hundred.  Indian  Runner  Ducks, 
$2  for  15.  L  E  O  N  S  A  G  E,  Crown  Point,  N.  Y. 


Lady  Barron  White  Legliorns 

SPECIAL — My  famous  308-egg  record  stock  now  at  half 
price.  ($3  setting  now  $1)— per  100.  Greatest  liiying 
strain  in  this  country,  p.  F.  RAFFERTY,  Marlboro,  Maas. 


1000— PULLETS— 1000 

S.  (1.  Leerborn.  Hatched  from  March  7th  to 
March  21  for  SALK  at  once.  Tlieso  pnl- 
let.s  are  thrifty  and  fine  on  free  range. 
EKED  J.  MATIIEVV.S,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


Baby  Chicks  and  Eggs 

White  Eeghorns  and  Aucouas.  From  lisna 
with  records  of  2.50  to  280.  A  few  cockerels.  Write 
for  prices.  HARTMAN  POULTRY  FARM,  So.  Columbus.  Oliia 


BARRON  LEGHORNS 

20  4-weok8-old  chicks  (sired  by  son  of  tlie  311-egg  lion)  for 
♦6.  All  this  year’s  breeding  stock  for  sale. 

E.  CI.AUHE  JONES  -  Craryvllle,  New  York 


that 

paU 


For  immediate  dalivcry,  well  hatched, 
well  bred,  from  host  hoavy-egg  strain! 
of  Reds,  Rocks,  Leghorns,  etc.  FREE 
BOOK  tells  how  to  make  more  money 
from  Poultry. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


APRIL  LEGHORN  PULLETS,  85c  TO  $1.00 

Yearling  laying  hens.  Barron  and  Wycoff  Strains, 
$1.25.  ALTAVISTA  FARM,  l)arlington,  Marylaiul 


BABY  CHIX-HATCHING  EGGS-BREEDERS 

Whits  Wvandotles,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Racks.LightBrahinus,  S.  C.W 
and  B.  I.eghorns.  Utility  and  show  quality.  Catalogue  '■ 
Kiverdale  I'uultry  Farm,  Bax  165,  Riverdv' 


ery  at  *5U  per  100  In  1000  lots,  or  less  number 
WILLIAM  DOSS,  Darliu|;tou,  Maryland 

LEGHORNS-BARRON-WYANDOTTES 

Now  offering  eggs  from  highest  quality  breed¬ 
ers.  Our  direct  imported  Pena  AA,  with  rec¬ 
ords  278,  280,  281,  282,  282.  and  othera,  mated  to 
sons  of  650-egg  hen  in  three  yeare  and  460-hen  in 
two  years.  Many  other  record  breedei  e.  Large 
breeding  farms  are  our  satisfied  ouatomere. 

THE  BARRON  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  No,  3,  Connelltville,  Pa. 

MAHOGANY  STRAIN  REDS 

Single  combs  only.  For  years  I  have  selected  Fall 
and  Win  ter  lay  era  for  breeders,  mated  to  rich  Mahog¬ 
any-colored  m.ales.  Eggs  fromntili^  matings.  *1.60 
Ppr  15;  *4  per  50;  *7  per  100.  Write  for  circular, 
B.  Quackenettsb:.  Box  400,  Darien,  Conn. 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  n  eV  y  o  r  h‘o  w  s 

two  consecutive  years.  High-grade  utility  breeding 

Send  for  circular. 
MAPLECKOFT  farms.  Box  R.  Pawllug,N.Y, 

300  Laying  AVhiteW^yandotte  Pullets 

*3  each.  Males,  *3.fS0  each.  200  laying  Wliite 
Leghorn  pullets,  *1.35  each.  Males,  *1.50  each. 
Kiverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  165,  Riverdxle.  N.  J, 

BARRON’S  WHITE  WYANDOftES 

melee  and  females  I  imported  direct.  Males  dams, 272 
to 2811  eggs;  hens  with 255  to  273  egg  records.  Males, 
hens  and  eggs  for  sale.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachie,  N.  Y. 

Day-Old  Chicks,  $12  per  100.  COCKERELS,  $5  each. 
A.  La  Joues,  Marvel  Homestead  Farm.  Georpetown.  Del. 

Pullets  and  Cockerels 

Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas  and  Silver 
Campines.  Maple  Cove  PouHry  Yards,  R.  2.  Athens,  Pa. 


MottledAnconas 


Blue  Bell  strain.  Kkks,  $1— 16;  $5—100 
(JKO,  K.  R0WD18II,  Ksikeraiise^  York 


Books  Worth  Buying 

SIX  EXCELLENT  FARM  BOOKS. 

Productive  Swine  Husbandry,  Day.. $1.50 
Productive  Poultry  Husbandry,  Lewis  2,00. 
Productive  Horse  Husbandry,  Gay..  1.50 
Productive  Feeding  of  Farm  Animals, 

Woll  .  1.60 

Productive  Orcharding,  Sears .  1.50 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.60 

BOOKS  ON  INSECTS  AND  PLANT  DIS¬ 


EASES. 

Injurious  Insects,  O’Kane  . $2.00 

Manual  of  Insects,  Slingerland . 2.00 

Di.seasos  of  Economic  Plants,  Stev¬ 
ens  and  Hall  . 2.00 


Fungous  Diseases  of  Plants,  Duggar  2.00 
STANDARD  FRUIT  BOOKS. 
Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard.  .$1.00 


Productive  Orcharding,  Sears  .  1.50 

Tho  Nursery  Book,  Bailey  .  1.50 

The  Pruning  Book,  Bailey  .  1.60 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Waugh. . 50 

PRACTICAL  POULTRY  BOOKS. 

Progressive  Poultry  Culture,  Brig¬ 
ham  . $1.60 

Productive  Poultry  Husbandry,  Lewis  2.00 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Poultry 

Culture,  Robinson  . 2.60 

Hens  for  Profit,  Valentine  .  1,50 

Diseases  of  Poultry,  Salmon . 50 


The  above  books,  written  by 
practical  experts,  will  be 
found  valuable  for  reference 
or  study.  F'"' 

The  .ai  New-Yorker 

est  30th  Street,  New  York 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  received  a  letter  from  Watson  & 
Sons  the  other  day.  They  want  thirty 
dollars  for  their  trouble,  which  I  think 
is  too  much,  as  I  think  they  made  enough 
out  of  the  car  of  apples.  N.  E.  n. 

Maryland. 

The  above  letter  is  written  us  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  shipment  of  a  carload  of 
apples  to  C.  A.  Watson  &  Sons,  55  So. 
Water  St.,  Chicago,  in  the  Fall  of  1914. 
The  R.  &  O.  Railroad  Co.  neglected  to 
notify  the  consignee  that  the  car  arrived, 
and  it  was  held  on  (heir  tracks  nearly 
two  weeks  before  delivery  was  offered, 
^’lie  apples  became  damaged  thereby,  and 
C.  A.  Watson  &  Sons  entered  claim 
against  the  railroad  company  in  behalf  of 
the  shipper,  for  ,$124.80.  The  claim  was 
finally  compromised,  and  'the  railroad 
company  paid  the  consignee  .$80  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  damage  to  the  apples  due  to 
the  railroad’s  neglect.  C.  A.  Watson  & 
Sons  make  charge  for  their  services  in 
connection  with  the  claim  for  $.80,  offer¬ 
ing  the  shipper  $50  on  account  of  the  $80 
paid  by  the  railroad.  After  some  corre¬ 
spondence  in  the  subscriber’s  behalf,  C. 
A.  Watson  &  Sons  sent  us  check  in  the 
shipper’s  favor  for  $.51.80.  This  is  the 
(ir.st  instance  that  has  come  to  our  atten¬ 
tion  where  the  consignee  selling  farm 
produce  of  any  kind  on  commission  has 
charged  the  shipper  a  fee  for  services  in 
connection  with  a  claim  against  the 
transportation  company.  Other  houses 
have  assisted  their  shippers  in  this  way 
without  charging  a  fee  for  it.  If  other 
apple  growers  want  to  ship  a  house  that 
has  so  little  consideration  as  this  for  their 
shippers’  interest,  all  well  and  good,  but 
we  want  R.  N.-Y,  readers  at  any  rate  to 
know  the  sort  of  treatment  they  may  ex¬ 
pect  from  C.  A.  Watson  &  Sons, 

The  Emerson  motors  bubble  burst  yes¬ 
terday  when  a  Federal  Grand  .11117  in¬ 
dicted  all  the  executive  officers  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  several  of  its  directors  and  a  nup- 
ber  of  other  persons  who  have  been  in- 
strument.al  in  smoothing  the  way  between 
the  pockets  of  careless  or  ignorant  in¬ 
vestors  and  the  pockets  of  the  promoters. 

The  Emerson  bubble  is  one  of  the 
largest  ever  pricked  by  the  Post  Office 
Department.  Nearly  $1,,500,000  of 
“sucker  money’’  is  said  to  have  found  its 
way  into  the  Emerson  company  coffers 
since  its  organization  a  little  over  a  year 
ago.  Never  did  Western  oil  lands  or 
gold  mining  ventures  prove  such  alluring 
bait  as  the  jirospective  profits  of  the  con¬ 
cern  which  set  out,  according  to  its  broad¬ 
cast  advertising  campaign  in  many 
States,  with  the  intention  of  outfording 
Ford. 

Men  and  women  in  every  city  in  the 
land  had  read  of  the  profits  Ford  had 
made  and  of  the  other  millionaires  creat¬ 
ed  almost  over  night  by  the  rise  of  the 
motor  industry.  On  every  street "  they 
dodged  the  seemingly  endless  lines  of  mo¬ 
tor  cars.  There  must  be  millions  in  the 
making  of  autopiobiles,  they  reasoned — if 
such  mental  processes  'can  be  called_  rea¬ 
soning — and  then  they  bought  Emerson 
Motors  stock.— Daily  Paper. 

The  automobile  stock-selling  bubbles 
are.  bursting  as  rapidly  and  accurately  as 
the  bombs  over  the  European  ti-enches. 
Taist  week  we  referred  to  two  more  of 
these  get-rich-quick  investment  schemes 
that  went  to  the  wall.  It  is  safe  to  esti¬ 
mate  that  the  amount  of  money  the  pub¬ 
lic  has  lost  thi’ough  these  wild-cat  invest¬ 
ments  in  the  stock  of  automobile,  tractor, 
and  motor  truck  concerns  would  well 
nigh  float  the  Government  Liberty  Loan. 
This  Emerson  Motor  Company  was  or¬ 
ganized  only  about  a  year  ago.  We 
warned  our  people  in  this  department 
against  the  nature  of  the  proposition  as 
early  as  .Tuly  29,  1910,  so  that  we  have 
reasons  to  believe  that  no  subscribers  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  lost  money  in  this  swindle. 
If  they  did,  they  have  only  themselves  to 
blame.  The  R.  N.-Y.  certainly  did  its 
part  in  warning  them. 

I  have  had  a  little  trouble  of  my  own, 
and  would  deem  it  a  great  favor  if  you 
would  kindly  give  me  some  advice.  Y^ou 
may  have  seen  in  some  of  the  magazines, 
advertisements  for  young  men  to  learn 
tree  surgery  by  the  Davey  Tree  Export 
Company,  Kent,  Ohio.  I  went  out  there 
and  took  the  resident  course,  signed  the 
contract  which  I  have  enclosed,  and  paid 
them  the  $.300  tuition.  I  worked  there 
two  weeks  and  came  home  because  the 
work  v/as  too  dangerous,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  avoids  I’esponsibility  in  case  a  stu¬ 
dent  meets  with  accident  and  is  disabled. 
I  wrote  to  them  twice  and  said  I  knew  I 
had  cost  them  a  little  expense,  but  would 
be  perfectly  satisfied  if  they  deducted  the 
amount  I  cost  them,  and  refund  the  differ¬ 
ence.  You  can  see  what  they  say  by  the 
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enclo.sed  letters.  I  would  like  to  know  if 
there  is  any  possible  way  to  get  a  re¬ 
fund,  if  so,  would  be  pleased  to  have  your 
advice.  S.  L. 

Connecticut. 

The  advertising  of  the  Davey  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Tree  Surgery,  Kent,  Ohio,  is  in 
the  class  that  is  not  accepted  by  The  R. 
N.-Y.  We  could  not  advise  young  men 
to  make  the  investment  for  whatever 
knowledge  might  be  gained  through  this 
so-called  institute.  We  are  publishing 
the  subscriber’s  letter,  becau.se  w’e  want 
all  our  ptiople  to  understand  that  when 
they  pay  tuition  fees  to  concerns  of  this 
kind,  there  is  no  possibility  of  getting  it 
back  .short  of  an  annoying  and  expen¬ 
sive  lawsuit,  even  if  the  money  could  be 
recovered  by  legal  process.  The  loss  of 
.$.300  to  a  boy  starting  in  life  means  a 
great  deal  to  him  ;  but  no  doubt  the  so- 
called  high-class  magazines  carrying  the 
Davey  advertising  will  find  arguments  to 
justify  the  liolding  of  this  boy’s  money. 

Last  Summer  I  made  shipments  to 
.Tohn  F.  Elders,  commission  merchant  of 
800  Washington  St.,  New  York  City, 
and  was  short  on  shipments,  as  noted  be¬ 
low.  We  have  sent  Mr.  Elders  papers  in 
regard  to  these  shipments.  He  doesn’t 
deny  the  shipments,  but  we  can’t  seem  to 
be  able  to  collect  the  shortage.  Will  you 
kindly  see  if  j’ou  can  collect  it? 

Aug.  2nd — Short  .3  hafhpers  at  .$2 

per  hamper  .  .$0.00 

Aug.  21st — Short  five  hampers  at 

$1.50  jier  hamper  .  7..50 

Sept.  12th — Short  1  hamper  at  $1 

per  hamper  .  1.00 

Total  amount  of  shortage . $14.50 

New  .Ter.sey.  C.  N.  T. 

We  have  been  corre.sponding  with  Mr. 
.Tohn  F.  Elders  of  800  Washington  St., 
New  Y'ork  City,  on  this  complaint  since 
March  last,  but  have  been  unable  to  get 
any  satisfaction.  At  first  Mr.  Elders  lead 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  filed  a 
claim  with  the  railroad  company  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  shortage,  but  now  when  the 
claim  has  been  outlawed,  he  advises  the 
shipper  to  take  the  matter  of  the  shortage 
up  with  the  railroad  company  and  offers 
his  as.sistance.  Mr.  Elders  knows  well 
enough  that  the  transportation  company 
will  not  recognize  claims  that  are  not 
entered  within  four  •  months  after  ship¬ 
ments  are  made.  The  experience  of  C. 
N.  T.  may  be  of  sendee  to  other  shippers 
of  produce  during  the  season. 

.  Being  in  the  market  for  two  registered 
'ITolsteiris'in  March,'  1915,  and  reading  an 
advertisement  of^.  F,' ■■’A.',  Lawrence,  Ver¬ 
non,  N.'Yr/  in  the  Hol.steiri-Friesian^Reg- 
ister  of  heifers  for  sale.  I  began  corre- 
'spondehce  with  him  about  March  1st,  1910, 
in  regard  to  two;  heifers,  sent  the  mo'ney 
for  them  March  31st.  He  acknowledged  the 
receipt  of  it  April  2,  but  after  „that  he 
would  not  answer  any  of  my  letters  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him  or.^  send  the’'  heiffrsj  uhril 
September  1st.*  They  arrived  at  my  ex¬ 
press  station,  two  heifers,  the  worst  look¬ 
ing  runts  I  ever  saw  for  Holsteins.  Those 
had  been  '  de.scribed  ,to  me  ^  were  .  “very 
large  and  well  grown’ for.  their  ages.’’  .  I 
took  the  heifers,  as  at  the  time  of  shiprfient 
Mr.  Lawrence 'had  his  property  _out  of 
my  reach,  and  at  present  is  doing  busi¬ 
ness,  I  understand,  in  Sadie  Lawrence’s 
name. 

.  I  '  received  certificate  for  one  of  the 
heifers  ten  months  after  buying  ana  this 
heifer  does  not  correspond  with  the  certi¬ 
ficate  or  the  description  he  gave,  and  the 
certificate  >.  was  '  returned  to  vKSeretary 
Houghton  several  months  ago.  The  other 
heifer’s  certificate  was  received  one  year 
and  five  months  after  buying  her.  I 
asked  the  officials  to  come  here  and 
see  the  heifer  and  verify  the  certifi¬ 
cates.  They  refinsed.  I  asked  them  to 
eliminate  F.  A.  Lawrence  of  Vernon,  N. 
Y’.,  as  a  member  cf  the  Association ;  they 
refused  to.  What  are  the  association’s 
■liy-laws  for,  or  what  do  they  amount  to? 

Connecticut.  CHESTER  hart. 

The  above  appears  to  be  a  fair  state¬ 
ment  of  a  cattle  transaction  wherein  the 
purchaser  unquestionably  got  a  raw  deal. 
I’erhaps  the  by-laws  of  the  registry  asso¬ 
ciation  and  precedents  established  do  not 
permit  the  officials  to  take  action  in  a 
case  of  this  kind  which  would  result  in 
justice  to  the  purchaser.  Mr.  Lawrence 
is  a  member  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  As¬ 
sociation,  and  the  transaction  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  an  advertisement  published  in  the 
official  organ  of  the  Association,  and  we 
do  feel  that  the  case  warrants  a  thorough 
investigation  by  the  Association,  and  if 
the  facts  are  found  to  be  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Hart  some  action  taken  that  would  at 
least  protect  others  from  meeting  with 
a  similar  experience.  It  is  with  a  view  to 
saving  other  possible  customers  with  Mr. 
Lawrence  that  we  ‘publish  Mr,  Hart’s 
statement. 


Crippled  Chicks 

Could  you  tell  me  why  chicks  hatched 
in  incubator.s  are  sometimes  crippled, 
also  a  preventive  if  there  is  any? 

Ohio.  B.  M.  B. 

Like  all  animals,  chicks  are  subject  to 
deformities  and  there  is  no  known  way 
of  preventing  them.  Such  deformities 
appear  to  be  more  numerous  in  the  ca.se 
of  incubator  hatched  chicks,  probably  be¬ 
cause  we  see  more  of  them  together,  but 
cliicks  hatched  under  hens  are  often 
crippled  also  and  the  artificial  method  of 
hatching  does  not  seem  to  be  responsible 
for  the  trouble.  M.  B.  D. 


Turkeys  Lay  Soft-shelled  Eggs 

Can  you  tell  m4  why  my  turkeys  lay 
soft  shelled  e,  gs?  At  the  beginning  of 
the  trouble  one  hen  only  was  affected ; 
now  another  has  the  same  trouble.  I  am 
feeding  oats  in  the  morning,  and  corn  at 
night,  all  they  will  clean  up ;  oyster  shells 
before  them  all  t’.ie  time ;  they  have  fri'e 
range  through  the  day,  and  I  shut  them 
in  an  open-front  hou.se  at  night.  The 
first  clutch  of  eggs  was  all  right,  only 
started  to  lay  soft  shelled  eggs  with  the 
second  clutch.  s.  A.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

Being  over-fat  is  the  commonly  be¬ 
lieved  cause  of  soft-shelled  eggs,  and  it 
is  quite  possible  that  you  are  giving  these 
turkeys  more  corn  and  oats  than  they 
need,  both  these  grains  being  of  a  decid¬ 
edly  fattening  n.ature.  I  would  suggest 
that  you  allow  them  to  pick  up  more  of 
their  food  on  range,  when  I  think  your 
trouble  with  the  eggs  will  disajipear. 

M.  B.  D. 


Hypertrophy  of  the  Liver 

My  rooster  had  an  “enlarged  liver’’  and 
died.  It  was  so  large  it  filled  the  entire 
body  space  .so  the  other  organs  could  not 
operate,  about  10  times  normal  size.  All 
other  organs  were  natural.  The  rooster 
was  a  prize  beauty,  Plymouth  Rock ; 
well  fed,  open  range,  henhou.se  neat  and 
cleaned  each  week.  Hens  laying  excellent¬ 
ly  and  in  good  order.  No  foul  food  any¬ 
where,  running  spring  water,  etc.  AVhat 
do  you  call  the  disease?  c.  G.  R. 

We  call  this  disease  hypertrophy  of 
the  liver ;  an  impressive  term  which 
silences  all  doubt  of  our  wisdom,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  it  effectually  conceals 
our  ignorance.  An  hypertrophied,  or  en¬ 
larged,  liver  may  be  the  result  of  conges¬ 
tion,  of  fatty  degeneration  or  of  any  one 
of  several  other  diseases,  none  of  which 
can  be  diagnosed  from  the  mere  fact  of 
an  immensely  distended  bile  secreting 
organ.  Perhaps  all  that  need  be  said  fur¬ 
ther  is  that  an  enlarged  liver  frequently 
accompanies  disturbances  of  the  digestive 
tract  in  fowls  and  is  often  found  upon 
post  mortem.  Permitting  fowls  to  live 
“next  to  nature’’  would  doubtless  pre¬ 
vent  many  of  these  disturbances  which 
come  from  heavy  feeding  and  restricted 
exei-cise.  M.  b.  d. 


Good  Power 

Good  strongs  power  is 
just  as  essential  as  any 
other  feature  of  a  threshing 

outfit.  It  is  impossible  to  do 
a  good  job  of  threshing  without 
steady  and  even  motion,  and  a 
strong,  well-built  engine  is  nec¬ 
essary.  The  Nichols -Shepard 
Steam  Traction  Engine  has  the 
strongest  and  best  built  boiler 
ever  used  in  traction  engine 
building. 

The  double-cylinder  engine  boil¬ 
ers  do  not  have  a  bolt,  stud-bolt 
or  cap  screw  that  goes  through 
the  shell  into  steam  or  water 
space.  It  steams  easily — is  power¬ 
ful  in  the  belt,  runs  steadily  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  season.  All  Nichols 
&  Shepard  Engines  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the 


Red  River 
Specie!  Line 

With  the  Red  River  Special 
threshers,  they  make  a  combina¬ 
tion  that  is  sure  to  save  the 
farmer’s  thresh  bill. 

Write  for  big,  free  catalogue  and 
read  why  the  Nichols-Shepard 
Engine  excels  all  others.  The 
most  profitable  for  both  thresh- 
ermen  and  farmers.  Write  for  de¬ 
scription  of  anything  in  Thresh¬ 
ing  Machine  Line  desired. 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co. 

lit  Continuous  Business  SInco  1848 

Boildera  Exclusively  of  Red  River  Special 
Threshers,  Wind  Stackers,  Feeders,  Steam 
Traction  EnKioes  and  Oil -Gas  Tractora 

Battle  Creek  Michigan 
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Books  Worth  Reading 


Animal  Breeding,  Shaw .  1.50 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall..  1.50 
Principle:;  of  Breeding,  Davenport..  2.50 

Cheese  Making,  Decker . 1.75 

Business  of  Dairying,  Lane .  1.25 

Clean  Milk,  Winslow . 3.25 

Dairy  Chemistry,  Snyder .  1.00 

Dairy  Farming,  Michels .  1.00 

Handbook  for  Dairymen.  Woll . 1.50 

Milk  and  Its  Products,  Wing .  1.50 


THE  RUBAI.  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


You  need  a  new 


SEPARATOR 

NOW 


1st  If  you  are  still  using  some  gravity  or  setting 
=  process  of  creaming — 

BECAUSE  YOUR  WASTE  IS  BECAUSE  THE  SKIM-MILK  IS 

greatest  and  quality  of  product  poorest  poorest  without  a  separator  in  hot 

in  mid-summer  when  the  milk  supply  weather  and  often  more  harmful  than 

is  heaviest.  helpful  to  calves. 


BECAUSE  TIME  IS  OF  GREAT- 

est  value  on  the  farm  at  this  season  and 
the  time  and  labor-saving  of  the  good 
separator  counts  for  most. 


BECAUSE  THE  WORK  OF  A 

New  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  is  as 
perfect  and  its  product  as  superior  with 
one  kind  of  weather  as  with  another. 


nd  K  you  have  a  very  old  De  Laval  or  an 
=  inferior  separator  of  any  kind- 


BECAUSE  THE  LOSSES  OF  THE 

poor  separator  from  incomplete  skim¬ 
ming  and  the  tainted  product  of  the 
hard-to-clean  and  insanitary  separator 
are  the  greatest  at  this  season. 

BECAUSE  OF  THE  GREAT 

economy  of  time  at  this  season  in  having 
a  separator  of  ample  capacity  to  do  the 
work  so  much  more  quickly. 

BECAUSE  THE  NEW  DE  LAVAL 

is  so  much  simpler  and  more  easily 


handled  and  cared  for  than  any  other, 
and  you  can  not  afford  to  waste  time 
these  busy  days  “  fussing  ”  with  a  ma¬ 
chine  that  ought  to  have  been  thrown 
on  the  junk-pile  long  ago. 


BECAUSE  THE  DE  LAVAL  SEP- 

arator  of  to-day  is  just  as  superior  to 
other  separators  as  the  best  of  other 
separators  to  gravity  setting,  and  every 
feature  of  De  Laval  superiority  counts 
for  most  during  the  hot  summer  months. 

These  are  all  facts  every  De  Laval  local  agent  is  glad  of  the  opportunity  to 
prove  to  any  prospective  buyer.  If  you  don’t  know  the  nearest  De  Laval 
agency  simply  write  the  nearest  main  office,  as  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

lbs  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 

50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


.vif’ 


T''’ 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Current  prices  and  news  at  New  York  and 
other  places  noted. 

NEW  YORK,  JUNE  14,  1917. 
BUTTER. 


Prices  have  declined  because  of  larger  arrivals 
and  dull  trade.  The  pinch  of  high  prices  on 
foods  has  made  economy  necessary,  and  a  pound 
is  going  farther  than  formerly  in  most  families. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb.. 
Good  to  Choice  .. 
Lower  Grades.... 

Dairy,  best . 

Common  to  Good 

City  made . 

Packing  Stock . 

Process  . 


35ij@ 
33  ® 
87  @ 
33  ® 

32  ® 
30  ® 

33  @ 
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37 

35 
37« 

36 


34 

32 

37 


Elgin,  Ill.,  butter  market  June  9,  39^  cents. 

Choice  grades  are  selling  In  a  small  way  at 
previous  prices,  but  medium  and  Inferior  quali¬ 
ties  of  both  whole  milk,  and  skim,  are  decid¬ 
edly  dull  and  lower,  and  very  little  speculative 
buying  noted. 


Whole  Milk,  new,  fancy . 

Good  to  choice . 

Lower  grades . 

Skims,  best . 

Fair  to  good . 

Watertown,  N.  T . 

Salamanca,  N.  Y . 

Cuba,  N.Y . ; . ;;;;;; 


231^® 
22  ® 
21  ® 
18  ® 
10  ® 
K14@ 
25  ® 
2294® 
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17 
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EGGS. 


Prices  are  two  to  three  cents  under  last  week, 
us  receipts  are  increasing  and  speculative  trade 
has  slackenedf. 


White,  choice  to  fancy 
Medium  to  good .... 

Mixed  colors,  best . 

Common  to  good. .. 

Gathered,  best . 

Medium  to  good 
Lower  grades . 
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LIVE  POULTRY. 

Broilers,  lb . 

Spring  Ducks,  lb . 

Fowls  . 

Boosters  . 
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24 

24 

® 

26 

15 

® 
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DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys,  best  lb . 

Common  to  good  . 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb 

Roasters  . 

Fowls . 

Roosters . 

Spring  Ducks . 

Squabs,  doz . 


23 

® 

24 
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22 

45 
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26 
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29 

20 
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17 
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20 
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LIVE  STOCK, 


Native  Steers 
Bulls  ... 

Cows  .. 


Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs.. 

Culls . 

Sheep,  100  lbs' . 

Lambs  . 

Hogs . 


.10  90 
.  8  50 
.  6  00 
14  00 
.  600 
.»6  00 
,15  00 
.14  00 


@13  20 
@11  36 
@9  00 
@16  00 
@10  00 
@10  00 
@17  75 
@16  00 


DRESSED  MEATS. 


Hothouse  Lambs,  each . 6  OO  @10  00 

Calves,  choice  .  21  @  22 

Fair  to  good .  14  @  20 


WOOL. 

Wool  suitable  for  Government  purposes  is  in 
strong  demand.  Recent  bu.siness  at  Boston  has 
been:  New  York  and  Michigan  unwashed  De¬ 
laine,  CO  to  61;  three-eighths  blood,  6.5  to  66. 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  half  blood  combing,  63 
to  64;  three-eighths  blood,  66  to  67.  Territory 
half  blood  combing  scoured,  .$1.45  to  .|1.50. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Strawberries  are  plentiful  from  nearby  and 
Maryland  points,  but  in  poor  condition,  owing 
to  rain  and  muggy  weather.  Receipts  of  goose¬ 
berries,  huckleberries  and  blackberries  are  in¬ 
creasing  and  selling  well  where  sound.  Peaches 
mainly  green  and  unattractive.  An  occasional 
lot  with  better  color  has  brought  $3.  Water¬ 
melons  lower;  muskmelons  selling  at  high  figures. 


Apples,  Spy,  bbl . 

@  7  00 

Albemarle . 

@  8  SO 

Baldwin . 

®  5  50 

Ben  Davis . 

. 325 

@  4  50 

Western,  box . 

@350 

Strawberries,  qt . 

@  15 

Blackberries,  qt . 

.  6 

@  12 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

®  16 

Muskmelons,  Fla.,  bu . 

.  2  00 

®  4  00 

Watermelons,  100 . 

@50  00 

Peaches,  Southern,  crate . 

.  160 

®  3  00 

Cherries  qt . 

®  10 

VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes  are  in  much  larger  supply,  some 
from  the  Eastern  Shore  being  on  hand.  Aver¬ 
age  prices  arc  lower,  owing  to  the  small  size 
of  so  many  of  the  tubers,  but  large  sizes  are 
holding  close  to  previous  figures.  Asparagus 
plentiful  and  low.  Onions  in  heavy  surplus. 
Cabbage  remains  high.  Tomatoes  mainly  poor. 
Radishes,  lettuce  and  string  beans  low. 


Potatoes— old,  1661b.  bag . 

Florida,  new,  bbl . 

Carolina!, bbl . 

Virginia  .  . 

Eastern  Shore  . 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu . 

Asparagus,  fancy,  doz.  bunches. 

Common  to  good . 

Beets,  bbl . 

Carrots,  bbl . 

Cabbage,  bbl . 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket . 

Onions,  Bermuda,  bu . 

Southern,  new,  bu  . 

Peppers,  bu . 

String  Beans  bu . 

Turnips,  bbl . 

Squash,  bu . 

Parsley,  bbl . . 

Egg  Plants,  bu . 

Peas,  bu . 

Spinach,  bbl . 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt  crate . 

Horseradish,  lOU  lbs . 

Lima  Beans,  bu . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Okra,  bu . 

Radishes,  bbl . 
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HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay.  Tlmotby,  No.  1.  ton  .  22  00  @23  00 

No.  2 . 19  00  @2100 

No.  3  . 16  00  @18  00 

Clover  mixed . 16  00  @2100 

Straw,  Rye, . 13  00  @16  00 


GRAIN. 


Wheat.  No.  1,  NorthernSpring.... 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  hash . 

Flour,  carlots,  at  N.Y.  bbl . 

....  300 

....  73 

kye,'free  from,  onion . 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 16  00 


. 14  75 

. 14  50 

Bed  Kidney.'. . 

Lima,  California . 

. 13  00 

. 16  00 

@  .. 
@  1  82 
@16  00 
@  74 

@  2  48 

@17  00 
@16  26 
@16  00 
@16  75 
@14  00 
@16  26 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  prices 

noted  here,  hut  represent  produce  of  good  quality 
and  the  buying  opportunities  of  at  least  half  of 
New  York’s  population: 

Butter  .  45(®49 

Egj-s  .  40(S)4i) 

Potatoes,  lb . ^ 

Strawberries  .  lOSiJlO 

Fowls  .  28(1^30 

Asparagus,  bunch  .  15(1^25 

Lettucp,  head  .  5@10 

Receipts  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
June  13: 

Butter,  lbs .  4,189,620 

Eggs,  doz . 4,251,810 

Dressed  Poultry,  packages  .  8,607 

Live  Poultry,  crates  .  .7,975 

Cotton,  bales  .  27,235 

Apples,  barrels  . 13,202 

Lemons,  boxes  .  5,575 

Onions,  sacks  .  79,098 

Oranges,  boxes  .  70,362 

Potatoes,  barrels  .  107,9.56, 

Corn,  bushels  .  107,800 

Hay,  tons  .  4,870 

Oats,  bushels  .  860,000 

Rye,  bushels  .  41,2.50 

Wheat,  bushels  . ' .  5,300,400. 

Rosin,  barrels  .  16,622 

Spirits  Turpentine,  barrelsi  . .  1,389 


GOVERNMENT  CROP  REPORT. 

The  June  report  puts  the  wheat  area  at  46,- 
692, (MK)  acres,  with  a  probable  crop  of  056,000,000 
busliels,  or  16,114,000  more  '  than  ■  last  •'  year. 
The  outlook  for  oats  based  on  present :  proba¬ 
bility  is  1.381,000,000,  or  about  130,000,000  .more 
than  in  1916;  barley,  214,000,000;  rye,  57,900,- 
000;  hay,  102,000,000  tons;  apples,  bushels, 
208,000,000;  peaches,  45,400,000.  The  total 
area  in  grain,  exclusive  of  corn.  Is  102,004,000 
acres.  The  acreage  of  Spring  wheat  is  6  per 
cent,  above  last  year;  all  wheat,  11.5  under; 
oats,  3.9  above;  barley,  9.2  above;  rye,  22.2 
above.  The  bay  estimate  is  8,0(XJ,000  tons  un¬ 
der  last  year;  apples,  6.000000  bushels  above, 
and  ijeaches  8,500,000  bushels  above. 


Philadelphia,  N.  Y. — Cows,  $60  to  $100;  beef, 
I2V2O  live;  hogs,  12  to  14c;  butter,  40o  whole¬ 
sale;  60c  retail;  milk  at  factory,  $2.05;  eggs, 
35c;  potatoes,  bu.,  $3.50,  retail,  $1  to  $1.15 
peck;  hay,  $12;  corn  and  oats,  ton,  $68;  oats, 
$1  to  $1.25;  wheat,  $2.85. 

Muddy  Creek  Forks,  Pa. — Corn,  $1.50;  oats, 
80c;  rye,  $1.60;  wheat*  $2.70;  milk,  5c;  butter, 
35c;  cows,  $60  to  $100. 

Landover,  Md. — Wheat  outlook  good;  hay 
short;  com  acreage  large;  strawberries  scarce; 
peach  set  large;  apple  outlook  fair.  Early  po¬ 
tatoes  look  well. 


Canandaigua  N,  Y. — Season  is  about  a  month 
late.  Wheat  looking  well;  new  seeding  fine; 
Alfalfa  thriving;  Greening  apples  full  of  bloom; 
Baldwins  shy;  small  fruit  promises  good;  large 
areas  of  beans  and  cabbage;  wheat,  $2.76;  oats, 
80c;  com,  $1.60;  potatoes,  $3;  butter,  45c; 
eggs,  34c;  veal,  13o;  lamb,  14c;  pork,  10c. 

Rye  about  $2  per  bu.;  rye  straw,  $10  per  ton; 
oats,  $1  per  bu.;  corn,  $1.85;  potatoes,  $10  per 
bbl.  Good  hor.ses,  $250;  good  cows,  $100  to 
$125;  butter,  45c  to  50c;  eggs  34c  at  the  store. 
Very  few  gardens  planted;  it  Is  so  wet  and  cold 
nothing  can  grow.  p 

Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  S'.  "  ’ 


_Team  of  horses  around  $500;  dairy  cows,  good, 
$75  to  $100;  pork, 17c  per  lb.  Batter  averages 
lb., 45c;  eggs  at  present  writing.  40c  doz.  by 
the  case;  45c  retail;  apples,  scarce,  barrel  from 
$3  up.  I’otatoes  offered'  from  $3  up  for  the 
bushel,  retail  for  $1  per  peck  in  the  city.  Last 
cabbage  sold  for  Gc  per  lb.  Hay  Is  clieap,  from 
$15  per  ton  up.  E.  1*. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Paralysis 

I  have  two  sick  hogs ;  they  have  been 
clown  for  two  months  and  can’t  get  up 
only  on  their  front  legs.  They  eat  every¬ 
thing  they  can  get,  and  grow  fatter  every 
day.  They  seem  to  have  a  breaking  down 
across  their  back,  and  they  sciueal  every 
time  anybody  goes  about  them.  1  have 
given  them  copperas,  salt  and  dilfereut 
kinds  of  mecheine,  but  they  do  not  get 
any  better.  What  shall  I  do  for  them? 

Virginia.  ii,  a.  s. 

Physic  the  hogs  by  giving  each  of  them 
four  ounces  of  Epsom  salts  in  slop.  Fol- 
l()w  with  thin  slop  containing  raw  linseed 
oil  to  keep  the  bowels  relaxed.  Once  daily 
rub  the  loins  with  liniment  and  twice 
daily  give  gradually  increasing  doses  of 
fluid  extract  of  nux  vomic*a,  starting  with 
3  drops  at  a  dose  the  first  day.  Many 
prefer  to  slaughter  a  paralyzed  hog  for 
meat  if  in  good  flesh.  Unless  treated  at 
once  when  the  trouble  starts,  the  chance 
of  recovery  is  poor.  Avoid  such  cases  by 
enforcing  exercise  and  keeping  the  bowels 
active.  a.  s.  a. 


TO  THE  CONSIGNOR  CREDITORS 
OF  H.  K.  WIIiSON  <fe  CO. 

You  and  each  of  you,  as  consignor  creditors  of 
H.  K.  Wilson  &  Company,  314  Washington  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  farm  produce  consigned  to  the 
said  H.  K.  Wilson  &  Company  to  be  sold  on  com¬ 
mission,  and  all  persons  having  claims  against  the 
said  H.  K.  Wilson  &  Company  for  farm  produce  con¬ 
signed  to  the  said  commission  merchants  to  be  sold 
on  commission,  are  hereby  notified,  in  pursuance  of 
chapter  644,  Laws  of  1917,  that  you  are  required  to 
file  a  verified  statement  of  such  claim  against  the 
said  commission  merchants  with  the  undersigned, 
as  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  at  Agricultural 
Hall,  corner  of  State  and  Lodge  Streets,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  on  or  before  September  4,  1917,  and  you  are 
further  notified  that  claims  not  so  filed  on  or  before 
that  date  will  not  receive  consideration  in  any 
action  or  proceedings  upon  the  bond  heretofore 
filed  by  the  said  H.  K.  Wilson  &  Company. 

Dated,  Albany,  N.Y.  Chaules  S.  Wilson, 
June  16, 1917.  Commissioner  of  Aoriculturt^ 


DO  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


We  have  many  able-bodied  young 
men,  mostly  without  farming 
experience,  who  wish  to  work 
on  farms.  If  yon  need  a  good, 
steady  sober  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  i.s  a  philanthrop¬ 
ic  organization  and  wo  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Stcond  Avenae  New  York  Gly 


{  Buy  Direct  from  the  Importer  | 


COFFEE 


5  lbs.  Bean  or  Ground 


^  ^  J  Satlsfa 


$1.00 

Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Delivered  Free 
within  300  miles. 
61  Barclay  St. 
NEW  YORK 


Subscribers^  Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchantre,  make  it  known  here. 
This  Hate  will  bu  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  addreHs  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise^ 
ment.  '  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  .  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  sreneral  manufacturers'  announcements 
not  admitted  here.'  Poultry,  Erats  and  other  livestock  adver> 
tisements  will  under  proper  hcadinKS  on  other  pasres. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column.  .  . 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  mornins 
to  appear  in  the  following  week's  issue. 


Farm  Help  Wanted  - 


NURSES — A  general  hospital  of  125  beds,  fifteen 
miles  from' Now  ; York 'City,  offers  a"  two-year 
and  six  months  course  to  young  women  who  can 
present  a  grammar  school  diploma  and  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  at  least' one  ' year  of  high  school  work. 
High  school  graduates  .'preferred;  new  modern 
nurses’ -home.  For.  information  address  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Hackensack  Hospital,  Hacken- 
sadk.'  N.  'J.  «— -r  ■  ..  ,  .  .. 

COOK  WANTED^StTo'ng,’»''  reliable  woman  for 
■  farm  hotel,  '  accommodating  >  about  -.75  em¬ 
ployees.  Good  location,  buildings  and  modern 
conveniences.'  Wages,  $45  per  month.  Could 
use  widow  or  married  couple.  Children  over  ten 
years  not  objectionable.  Apply  ANNA  DEAN 
FARM,  Barberton,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Working  housekeeia-r,  middle-aged, 
capable  manager;  one  tliat  understands  can¬ 
ning  and  preserving;  all  modern  conveniences; 
no  children;  other  help  kept.  A  woman  pre¬ 
ferring  liomelike  surroundings  to  high  wages; 
references  required.  T.  C.,  Box  755,  Mount 
Kiseo,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  working  farmer  to  assist 
owner  in  management  of  large  farm  in  Hun¬ 
terdon  Co.,  N.  J.  Must  bo  married,  small  fam¬ 
ily,  or  no  children;  able,  industrious  and  fa¬ 
miliar  with  general  farming;  use  and  care  of 
maeiiinery;  fair  wages;  house  and  i)erquisites 
supplied;  references  required;  give  full  infor¬ 
mation  and  wages  required.  Address  C.  A. 
BUTTRICK,  Port  Murray,  N.  J.,  R.  D. 


HEAD  GAMEKEEPER  for  small  preserve  on 
gentleman’s  private  estate,  where  pheasant 
raising  is  a  specialty.  Applicant  must  be  qual¬ 
ified  by  a  successful  record.  Cottage  will  be 
provided  a  married  man.  Apply,  stating  wages 
required,  references,  etc.,  to  ANNA  DEAN 
FARM,  Barberton,  Ohio. 


$35  PER  MONTH  till  December,  for  experienced 
farm  hand  of  good  habits;  references  with 
application.  JA.MES  BOAT,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Competent  girl  or  woman  for  gen¬ 
eral  housework  on  farm.  MRS.  E.  M. 
RHODES,  Apalachlu,  N,  Y. 


WANTED — July  1st,  marrieil  man,  no  children, 
plain  farming,  5  cows,  positively  obliging, 
willing,  clean,  sober  and  no  crank;  50  dollars, 
fine  cottage,  rent  free;  1  barrel  potatoes  a  month, 
garden,  firewood,  etc.;  wife  board  4-5  men  and 
laund'ress,  20  dollars,  board  money;  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  German-American.  L.  BOX  268,  Central 
Valley,  N.  Y.,  Orange  Co. 


POULTRYMAN  WANTED— Young  man  with 
some  exi)erience  to  work  on  plant  of  5,000 
hens;  .$30  per  month  and  board.  NO.  2275, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HEUDSM.VN  for  Jainesburg,  N.  J.,  with  prac¬ 
tical  experience  to  take  care  of  17  Holsteln- 
Fricsian.  It  is  intended  to  Increase  herd. 
Family  with  grown-iip  sons  who  can  do  farm 
Work  and  willing  to  take  Iwarders  preferred. 
State  experience  in  detail,  wages  expected  and 
references.  Reply  under  NO.  2280,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker, 


WANTED — Commercial  poultryinan;  one  who  can 
run  a  plant  for  profit  and  understands  Hall  in¬ 
cubator  and  l)roodcr  system.  Will  i)ay  ttie  best 
of  wages  to  right  man.  Must  l>e  honest  and 
sober;  come  well  recommended.  NO.  2279,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.VNTED — .\gricultural  College  Graduate,  to 
act  as  assistant  farm  manager  and  agricul¬ 
tural  instructor  in  boys’  farm  sctiool,  lieforo 
,Tuly  15th.  I’ractical  experience  essential  witli 
special  reference  to  milking  liigli-grade  cows; 
charge  of  dormitory  and  occasional  atliletlcs. 
Sixty  dollars  with  board  and  lodging.  Apply 
RIGGS,  I.akevllle,  Conn. 


WANTED — July  1st,  two  single  farmliaiuls, 
plain  general  farming,  gardening,  obliging, 
willing,  clean,  sober,  35  dollars  a  month,  board 
and  lodging.  L.  BOX  268,  Central  Valley,  N. 
Y.,  Orange  Co. 


WANTED — Board  on  farm  for  small  New  York 
family.  Address  BOARD,  No,  2282,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED — By  middle-aged  woman  situation'  as 
working  housekeeper  on  farm  good  cook;  best 
references.  Address  NO.  2276,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorke", 


BOY,  14,  Christian,  wants  light  work  on  farm. 
EDWARDS,  32.54  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


YOUNG  M.\N,  student  at  State  School  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  wishes  position  on  farm  from  June  to 
September  15.  Good  student,  willing  worker; 
wages  no  object.  Prefers  Jewish  family;  does 
not  work  Saturdays.  NO.  2281,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  on  largo  farm  ns  boarding 
housekeeper  by  experienced  woman.  NO. 
2278,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  (single),  age  26,  wants  position 
on  poultry  plant;  4  years’  experience;  good 
worker;  best  references.  Address  POULTRY- 
MAN,  General  Delivery,  Groton,  Conn. 


I’OULTHYMAN  desires  position  as  assistant  on 
modern  chicken  farm.  NO.  2283,  cure  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


i»,  mg.  strong,  with  some  farm 
experience;  can  milk;  can  do  a  man’s  work; 
can  engage  fo'-  10  weeks;  state  wages  paid. 
TOLI.EY,  72  Glen  Ridge  Ave.,  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 

POULTRYMAN  desires  position  on  estate,  sin¬ 
gle,  four  years’  practical  experience  Cornell 
training;  age  24;  best  of  references.  NO.  2277, 
care  Itural  New-Yorker. 


LXl’ERIENCED  POULTRYMAN  wishes  posi¬ 
tion;  understands  all  brandies  of  poultry  bus¬ 
iness;  successful  wltli  incubation  and  brood- 
Ing.  Experienced  on  both  private  and  com¬ 
mercial  plants;  handy  with  tools;  und'erstands 
small  gardening,  etc.;  capable  of  taking  charge 
of  small  estate;  will  go  anywhere  for  a  perma¬ 
nent  position;  best  references.  GilS  ANDER- 
»ON,  69  Central  St.,  Leominster,  Mass. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  | 

SALE  OR  RENT — Four-acre  farm,  Hempstead; 

six-room  house  with  bath,  poultry  buildings 
and  fruit.  NO.  2254,  care  Rural  New-Yorer. 

FOR  S.'VLE — 110-nore  farm  in  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.. 

bordering  Walkill  River,  between  .Mont- 
gomery,  Walden,  house  10  rooms,  improvements, 
silo,  barns,  etc.  Price.  $12,500;  smaller  farms 
^Iso^  HARRY  VAIL,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co., 

Foil  .  SALE — Improved  farm,  •  210  acres,  one 
nine  poHt  oflioe  and  railroad,  running  water 
year  around,  $5,000.  L.  E.  CHASE,  Fine  Creek 
Mills,  Va. 

FOUR  FARMS  for  sale,  chicken,  fruit  and  truck. 
•  VAIL,  owner.  New  Milford,  Orange 

Co. , 


READ  THIS — Who  desires  the  services  of  a 
'young  American  poultryman;  one  who  knows 
his  business  and  a  worker;  single;  go  anywhere 
JAMES  .T.  CU.MMING.  610  Adams  Stf,  East 
Milton,  Mass. 


FOR,  SALE — 62-acre  fruit  and '  dairy  farm  2 
miles  from  town  and  railroad;  can  be  sold 
■"'■‘thout  stock.  Owner,  JOH.N 
WATSON,  Athens,  N.  'Y. 


MOMGo.MEKY  county  FAR.M,  212  acres 
nineteen  dollars  per  acre;  a  bargain;  V.  cash; 
balance  mortgage  at  five  per  cent.  Good  build- 
possession  at  once.  Address  WELLING- 
lON  CROSS,  Fultonville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 50  acres  on  State  road,  one  mile 

from  SpringviUe;  stock  and  tools;  buildings 
good;  write  for  full  description.  RALPH  WHIT¬ 
NEY,  SpringviUe,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED — De  Laval  Number  Twelve  Cream  Sep¬ 
arator,  or  Sharpies  same  size.  JOE  KOSS. 
Almont,  North  Dakota. 


WANTED — A  four-row  potato  sprayer  with  or- 
chard'  attachment  preferred,  of  reliable  make, 
in  good,  second-hand  condition  and  cheau 
BERT  AUSTIN,  Salem,  New  York. 


FOR  S.\LE — Four  five-compartment  folding  ex¬ 
hibition  coops  (Gem),  $8;  also  Yj  doz.  auto¬ 
matic  poultry  feeders  at  $1  each  or  $5  for  lot- 
also  dog  tread  power,  $10.  J.  GUY  LESHEll’, 
Nortliumberland,  Pa. 


NO.  10  DE  L.VVAL  SEPARATOR  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  for  sale  cheap.  Write  LEOxM  CONOVER 
Lyiidonville,  N.  Y.  ’ 


I-OR  SALE — On  account  of  change  of  plans  we 
offer  a  "Waterloo  Roy,”  12-24  Tractor,  used 
.sixty  days,  in  perfect  condition,  live  hundred 
dollars;  one  Forkner  orcliard  harrow,  fifteen 
dollars;  one  Iron  Age  fonr-row  Potato  Sprayer 
fifteen  dollars;  one  Hardie  Power  Sprayer,  com¬ 
plete,  witli  truck,  very  cheap.  THE  W  W 
FARNSWORTH  CO..  Waterville,  Ohio, 


/ 


HUMOROUS 


If  the  day  looks  kinder  gloomy, 

And  your  ehances  kinder  slim, 

If  the  situation’s  puKzlin’ 

And  the  prospect’s  awful  grim. 

And  perplexities  keep  passin’ 

Till  all  hope  is  nearly  gone, 

.lust  bristle  up  and  grit  your  teeth. 

And  keep  on  keepin’  on. 

— Credit  Lost. 

Crawfokd:  “As  you  watch  those  kids 
playing  in  the  snow  I  suppose  you  wish 
you  were  a  boy  again?”  Crabshaw : 
“You  bet  I  do.  Then  I  could  catch  that 
young  rascal  who  just  soaked  me  with  a 
snow’^ball.” — Credit  Lost. 

IIOMELEiGii :  “Do  you  know,  old  man, 

I  don’t  spend  so  much  money  now  as  I 
did  before  I  was  married?”  Marks: 
“How’s  that?”  Ilomeleigh :  “Well,  I 
don’t  have  it  to  spend.” — Melbourne 
Leader. 

Timid  Suitor:  “I  suppose  when  you 
recall  what  a  handsome  man  your  first 
husband  was  you  wouldn’t  consider  me  for 
a  minute?”  Pretty  AVidow :  “Oh,  yes  I 
would — but  I  wouldn’t  consider  you  for 
a  second.” — Boston  Transcript. 

Doctor  :  “Have  you  been  di-inking  hot 
Avater  an  hour  before  each  meal,  as  I 
directed?”  Patien'c :  “Doc,  I  tried  hard 
to  do  it,  but  I  had  to  quit.  I  drank  for 
l.'I  minutes,  and  it  made  me  feel  like  a 
balloon.” — Woman’s  Journal. 

AATli.ie  was  at  play  in  the  dooryard  with 
his  little  brother.  “Ma,”  he  shouted,  “I 
wish  you’d  come  out  here  and  make  Bob 
behave  himself.  Every  time  I  hit  him  on 
the  head  with  the  hammer  he  bawls.” — 
Woman’s  Journal. 

“Bobby,  do  you  know  you’ve  deliber¬ 
ately  broken  the  eighth  commandment  by 
stealing  James’s  candy?”  “Well,  I 
thought  I  might  as  well  break  the  eighth 
commandment  and  have  the  candy  as  to 
break  the  tenth  and  only  ‘covet’  it.” — 
Credit  Lost. 

“Mother,”  asked  little  Monty,  “did 
you  hear  the  stepladder  when  it  tumbled 
over  in  the  sitting-room?”  “No,  dear,” 
said  the  mother,  “I  hope  papa  didn’t 
fall.”  “Not  yet;  he’s  still  clinging  to 
the  picture  molding.” — Melbourne  Aus¬ 
tralasian. 

A  YOUNG  SAvede  appeared  at  the  coun¬ 
ty  judge’s  office  and  asked  for  a  license. 
“What  kind  of  a  license?”  asked  the 
judge,  “a  hunting  license?”  “No,”  was 
the  answer.  “Aye  tank  aye  bane  hunting 
long  enough.  Aye  want  mai*riage  license.” 
— Credit  Lost. 

Edward,  aged  four,  prided  himself  on 
his  bravery.  But  when  he  suddenly  met 
a  strange  dog  near  his  home,  he  uncere¬ 
moniously  fled  to  the  house.  Upon  be¬ 
ing  questioned  as  to  whether  he  was 
afraid,  he  said:  “No;  I  just  thought  it 
Avas  a  good  time  to  see  how  fast  I  could 
run.” — Harper’s  Magazine. 

Perhaps  the  briefest  funeral  oration 
ever  delivered  was  that  of  an  old  negro 
of  Mississippi  over  the  body  of  another  of 
his  race  who  had  borne  a  very  bad  rep¬ 
utation.  Lifting  his  hat  and  looking 
down  upon  the  coflSn,  the  old  fellow  said 
in  solemn  funeral  tones :  “Sam  Viser, 
you  is  gone.  We  hopes  yo’  is  gone  whar 
we  ’spects  you  hain’t.” — Credit  Lost. 

His  dog  was  a  fierce  Airedale,  which 
could  Avhip,  and  had  whipped,  every  other 
bow-woAV  in  the  neighborhood.  Then  he 
clipped  his  coat.  .  “Yes,”  he  said  to  a 
friend,  “the  clipping  was  my  own  idea.  I 
believe  it  made  him  look  better,  but  it 
was  very  awkward  for  the  dog.”  “How 
was  that?”  queried  the  friend.  “Oh,  the 
other  dogs  didn’t  know  him.  He  had  to 
fight  them  all  over  again.” — London  Farm 
and  Home. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  tl<  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Faint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW. ,  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America— Estab.  1843. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


How  You  Can  Save  Enough 
to  Pay  for  an  Elevator 


■ 


Ask  for  our  booklet  “How  to  Build  Corn-Cribs 
and  Granaries.’'  It  shows  how  you  can  get  in¬ 
creased  capacity  and  still  save  enough  on  mate¬ 
rials  and  labor  on  your  new  crib  to  pay  for  a 

John  Deere  Inside  Cup  Elevator 

Elevates  All  Kinds  of  Small  Grain  and  Ear  Corn 


start  your  engine  or  horses,  and  in  four  or 
five  minutes’  time  the  biggest  load  is  ele¬ 
vated. 

Saves  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  every 
load.  Saves  the  hard  labor  of  scooping.  Makes 
it  easier  to  get  hired  help. 

The  John  Deere  Inside  Cup  Elevator  is 
simple  in  design.  Any  ordinary  carpenter, 
or  one  familiar  with  carpenter  tools,  can 
install  it. 

Roller  hearings  reduce  friction  and  wear. 
Elevator  runs  light. 


Will  last  for  years. 

Grain  cups  made  of 
heavy  sheet  steel, 
electrically  welded, 
vator  chain  is  tested  to  stand 
more  than  three  times  the  load 
it  will  carry  in  actual  service. 

Operated  by  horses  or  en¬ 
gine. 

Furnished  in  any  de¬ 
sired  height,  in  two-foot 
lengths. 


Bare  Spots  Are  Costly 
Make  All  Your  Land  Produce 


Farmers  in  California  increased  their  yield  three  to  six  bushels, 
Illinois  five  bushels,  Kansas  three  and  one-half  bushels,  and  Iowa  over 
nine  bushels  per  acre  by  using  an  accurate  grain  drill. 

You  gain  both  in  the  yield  and  cost  of  the  seed  saved  by  using  a 

John  Deere-Van  Brunt  Fertilizer  Grain  Drill 

Plants  All  the  Ground — ^No  Costly  Bare  Spots 

The  Van  Brunt  Fertilizer  Grain  Drill!  No  clogging  in  gumbo,  muddy,  sticky  or 
plants  all  the  ground  without  skipping,  puts  I  trashy  soils, 
the  seed  in  even,  continuous  rows 
of  equal  depth  across  the  entire 
field,  and  does  not  waste  high- 
price  seed.  Equipped 
with  the  famous  Van 
Brunt  Adjustable  Gate 
Force  Fe^  that  com¬ 
pels  seed  to  leave  seed 


box  in  even,  continuous 
streams.  Merely  shift 
feed  gaugelevers  to  regu¬ 
late  amount  of  seed 
sown  per  acre.  Any  standard  fertilizer  is 
handled  just  as  positively. 


Notice  the  adjustable  spring 
steel  scrapers.  The  Van  Brunt 
Single  Disc  Drill  was  the  first 
ever  designed  that  could  do  the 
work  right  under  such 
conditions.  Discs  con¬ 
trolled  by  powerful 
pressure  springs  adjust¬ 
able  to  make  al  1  discs 
cut  the  same  depth. 

Grass  seed  attach¬ 
ment  can  be  furnished 
for  any  Van  Brunt 
Grain  DrilL  It  sows  broadcast  or  drills  as 
desired.  Write  for  free  booklet. 


A  Bigger  Yield 
From  the  Same  Field 


Manure  well  shredded  and  spread  evenly  gets  the  best 
results.  It  goes  farther.  Plant  roots  get  all  of  its  plant  food. 

On  any  field  that  you  have  been  manuring  by  hand  you 
get  approximately  a  25  per  cent  increase  in  crops  by  using 

The  John  Deere  Spreader 

The  Spreader  With  the  Beater  On  the  Axle 


Ask  any  farmer  who  uses 
Spreader.  How  much  would 
you  in  these  years  of  high 
crop  prices?  And  you'll 
find  there  is  a  saving  of 
60  per  cent  in  time  and 
labor. 

Beater  on  the  Axle  is 
found  only  on  John 
Deere  Spreaders.  Does 
away  with  chains, 
clutches  and  half  the 
castings  otherwise  nec¬ 
essary.  Means  better 
spreading,  fewer  repairs. 

Big  Book  Free 


Better  Farm 
Implements  and 
How  to  Use  Them 

America  must  pro¬ 
duce  more  food.  Labor- 
saving  implements  will 
play  an  important  part 
in  increased  crop  pro¬ 
duction.  ' 

This  book  tells  all 
about  a  full  line  o  f  la¬ 
bor-saving  farming  im¬ 
plements.  Tells  how  to 
adjust  and  operate  many  of  them.  A  practical 
farm  implement  encyclopedia.  Worth  dollars. 
Illustrates  and  describes  the  following  machinesJ 
Walking  and  Riding  Plows,  Tractor  Plows,  Disc 
Plows,  Disc  Harrows,  Spring  Tooth  and  Spike 
Tooth  Harrows,  Corn  and  Cotton  Planters  and 
Drills,  Listers,  Alfalfa  and  Beet  Tools,  Grain  Drills 
and  Seeders,  Riding  and  Walking  Cultivators, 
Lister  Cultivators,  Mowers,  Side  Rakes,  Loaders, 
Sweep  Rakes  and  Stackers,  Hay  Presses,  Grain  and 
Corn  Binders,  Corn  Cutters,  Stalk  Cutters,  KaflSr 
Headers,  Manure  Spreaders,  Portable  and  Inside 
Cup  Elevators,  Corn  Shellers, Wagons,  Farm 
Trucks  and  Buggies.  This  big  book  will  be  sent 
FREE  if  you  state  the  implements  in  which  you  are 
interested  and  ask  for  Package  X-330. 


a  John  Deere  |  Revolving  Rake  which  feeds  manure  to 
that  mean  to  |  beater  evenly,  and  Ball  Bearing  Apron 

Drive,  securing  friction- 
less  apron  travel  with 
^  ^  no  racing,  are  other  ex¬ 

clusive  features. 

Spreader  only  hip- 
high — easy  to  load. 
Big  drive  wheels  — 
light  draft.  Easy  to 
operate — only  two  lev¬ 
ers — a  boy  can  run  it. 

Write  for  free  book¬ 
let  on  the  John  Deere 
Spreader. 

John  Deere 
Said 

in  reviewing  his  career, 
that  he  felt  most  pride 
in  the  consciousness  that 
he  never  produced  an 
implement  of  poor  qual¬ 
ity. 

The  same  pride  that 
John  Deere  felt  is  the 
pride  of  the  makers  of 
John  Deere  implements 
today.  It  is  a  powerful 
incentive  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  high  stand¬ 
ard  to  which  John  Deere 
tools  have  been  kept  for 
eighty  years. 


1W  TRAM  MARK  Of  QUALITY 
MAM  rAMOVJ  BT  COOD  MPUMBIT5 


John  Deere  Implements 
are  sold  by  John  Deere 
dealers  everywhere 


JOHN  DEERE,  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


Give  Your 
Silage 
a  Mold- 
Proof  Cut 


U 
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[When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you*ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  square  deal."*  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Silveri5“Ohio” 

The  lQ0i<;:al  Silo  Filler. 

Makes  clean-cut,  uniform  eilage— releases 
all  silage  juices— packs  solidly— ferments 
evenly— expels  all  mr.  "Silverized  Silage” 
brings  biggest  milk  yield  from  dairy  cows— 
puts  weight  on  fat  stock.  Write  for  booklet 
on  “Silverized  Silage.”  showing  proof. 
Backed  by  62  years’  manufacturing  expe¬ 
rience.  Unbeatable  features— direct  drive, 
friction  reverse,  automatic  beater  feed. 
Used  by  leading  farmers  and  Experiment 
Stations  everywhere.  Let’s  refer  you  to 
owners.  BOOKS  FREE— Catalog  and  book¬ 
let  on  “Silverized  Silage.’’  Write  today. 

THE  SILVER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  364  .  Salem,  0. 


In  quantity  and 
quality  of  silage 
made  per  hour 

the  Appleton  has  any  silo 
filler  beat,  by  actual  ree 
ords.  Great  capac¬ 
ity,  with  tremen¬ 
dous  strength  ~ 
to  stand  the 
hardest,  con¬ 
tinuous  ser¬ 
vice,  made 
Appleton  the  . 
choice  of  19 'those  thousands  who 
investigated  1)1^  it  before  they  boughtanv 
silo  filler. HavelQ  you  invsstigated  it? 

Guaranteed  to  do  more  and 
better  work  with  less  power 

than  any  other  silo  filler.  Costs  no  more  to 
buy  and  much  less  to  operate.  Its  all-round 
economy  guarantees  you  silage  at  the  low¬ 
est  cost  per  ton  and  makes  you  most  profit 
on  work  for  others.  Don’t  buy  until  you 
know  what  Appleton  oflers.  Send  for 

Two  Free  Books 

about  silo  building  and  silage;  and  about 
Appleton  Silo  Fillers,  showing  4  sizes  Sir  4 
b.p.  gasoline  engines  and  up. 

Appleton  Mfg.Co.,  427  Fargo  St.Batavia.IlL 


Green  Mountain  Silos 

for  1917  are  better  than  ever.  Our 
new  guy-wire  anchorage  system  in¬ 
sures  your  sUo  against  any  wind. 
AH  Green  Mountain  silos  are  made 
of  heavy  creosote-dipped  staves. 
Hoops  are  extra  strong.  Doors  lit 
like  a  safe  or  refrigerator.  Silage 
is  always  sweet. 

Write  for  booklet  today. 

THE  CREAMERY  PACRAQE  MFQ.  CO. 

338  WEST  STREET 
RUTUHD,  VERMONT 


lO  BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 

^  NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
^GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


'U:  INTERNATIONAL 
3S  SILOS 


strongest  biiilt,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up hoop;- 
continuous  open-door  front— air-tight  door  and  pen 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features,  Th« 
International  Silo  Co.,  118  Flood  Bldg.  Headrtlie.  Pa 


ave  $ilo  Money! 

5  ft.  more  capacity  for  lama  money  with 
Globe  extension  roof.  Window  FBEB.  Also 
big  cash  and  early  shipment  discounts.  A 

GLOBE  SILO 

r  means  big  money  saved.  Write  for  de¬ 
tails  and  prices  QUICK  to  GLOBE  SILO 
CO.,  2-12  Willow  Street,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 


HAY  CAPS 

Stack,  wagon  and  implement  covers; 
waterproof  or  plain  canvas.  Plant  bed 
cloth,  tents,  etc.  Circulars,  samples. 

HENRY  DERBY 

453  Y  St.  Paul’s  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


HAY  CAPS  AND 
CANVAS  COVEHS 

Waterproof  wagon  covers,  stiick 
covers,  etc.  State  size  required. 

util  I  CTAMI  PV 
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Rearranging  the  Farm 

Mobilizing  the  Waste  Places 

HANGING  CONDITIONS.— The  average  East¬ 
ern  farm,  if  not  actualls'  badly  arranged,  could 
be  much  improved  by  rearrangement.  This  is  true 
because  when  many  of  the  farms  were  laid  out, 
natural  obstacles  which  have  since  disappeared  in¬ 
terfered  with  the  work,  and  a  large  amount  of 
handwork  was  done,  which  made  for  smaller  fields 
than  are  best  now;  or  because  the  type  of  farming 
has  changed ;  or  because  parcels  of  land  have  been 
sold  from  an  originally  good  layout,  spoiling  its 
good  shape.  Originally  the  East  Avas  heavily  wood¬ 
ed,  and  had  to  be  cleared  when  settled.  Some  land 
would  be  rather  easy  to  clear,  and  so  would  be  put 


will  be  found  excellent  for  general  types  of  farm¬ 
ing.  S(iuare  fields,  if  they  can  be  cut  in  half  for 
plowing,  are  good,  because  they  can  be  fenced  most 
economically:  but  they  should  be  large,  .so  that  the 
number  of  turns  Avill  be  kept  down.  Triangular  and 
irregular  fields  waste  time  in  plowing,  because  the 
number  of  turns  are  increased.  Irregular  fields  are 
especially  wasteful  of  fencing  because  of  the  extra 
number  of  corner  posts  needed,  which  require  care¬ 
ful  bracing. 

REDUCING  FENCING.— In  regard  to  fence.s,  it 
is  probably  safe  to  as.sert  that  on  most  farms  the 
amount  could  be  reduced  and  the  quality  of  what 
was  left  improved,  with  a  good  deal  of  benefit  all 
around.  First  of  all,  a  good  line  fence  is  essential ; 
after  that  it  pays  to  consider  carefully  before  put- 


Avill  disappear  of  itself  in  time  naturally ;  but  Uie 
latter  presents  more  of  a  problem.  However,  the 
stone  can  be  u.scd  in  building  and  making  improve¬ 
ments  on  the  farm,  and  used  in  road  building;  or 
it  could  be  hauled  to  a  permanent  stone  pile  on  a 
poor  piece  of  land,  rather  than  be  allowed  to  oc- 
cupy  good  land.  I  know  of  several  cases  where 
stone  walls  have  been  carted  off  and  crushed  for 
road  metal ;  and  I  know  of  one  instance  where  the 
owner  Avas  paid  for  his  stone  I  It  costs  from  2.5 
cents  to  a  dollar  or  more  per  rod  to  clear  out  stone 
Avails  and  hedgerows,  depending  upon  the  amount 
of  Avork  to  be  done  and  the  use  to  Avhich  the  mate¬ 
rial  can  be  put.  The  land  gained,  ea.se  of  Avorking 
the  field,  and  freedom  from  imsts  Avill  .soon  make  up 
the  cost. 


Fishing  in  a  Florida  River.  Fig.  332 


under  cultivation  first.  Naturally,  th's  resulted  in 
irregular  fields;  and  in  many  cases,  even  after  the 
rest  of  the  land  Avas  cleared,  the  old  lines  remained 
as  they  Avere.  This  is  especially  true  Avhere  stones 
from  the  fields  Avere  piled  along  the  fence,  or  made 
into  stone  Avall.s.  It  is  likeAvise  true  tnat  originally 
most  of  the  AA'ork  Avas  done  by  hand ;  but  since  labor- 
saving  machinery  came  into  general  use  on  farms, 
it  is  important  that  fields  be  of  good  size  and  as 
regular  as  possible,  in  order  that  machinery  may  be 
used  to  best  advantage,  time  saved  in  Avorking,  and 
the  amount  of  fencing  needed  be  reduced. 

LAYING  OUT  FIELDS.— Long  fields  save  time  in 
plowing,  because  feAver  turns  are  made  than  Avith 
other  proportions ;  SO  rods  or  more  is  a  good  length, 
and  if  the  width  is  half  the  length,  the  pi’oportion 


ting  up  any  .sort  of  permanent  structure.  On  stock 
farms,  fences  betAveen  fields  are  usually  necessary ; 
but  Avhere  little  or  no  stock  is  kept  they  are  often 
not  only  unnecessary  but  a  decided  disadvantage. 
Fences  are  costly  to  put  up,  costly  to  maintain,  re¬ 
quire  expensive  hand  mowing  eveiy  year  to  keep 
them  in  shape,  and  Ava.ste  land.  A  10-foot  fence 
row  around  a  10-acro-  field  half  as  Avide  as  it  is 
long,  Avill  occupy,  roughly,  a  half  acre  of  land,  Avorth, 
perhaps,  fifty  dollar.?. 

DISADYANTAGE.S  OF  FENCES.— If  the  fence 
is  groAvn  up  Avith  bushes,  there  Avill  not  only  be  a 
reduction  of  the  crops  along  the  ro\A',  but  insects 
and  diseases  will  be  harbored  there,  to  cause  dam¬ 
age.  Perhaps  the  Avorst  offenders  are  the  Avonn 
fence  and  the  stone  Avail.  The  former  of  course 


THE  BRUSH  LOT. — On  some  farms  brush  lots  or 
poor  Avoodlots  occupy  land  too  valuable  for  such 
purposes;  they  can  gradually  be  put  under  cultiAxi- 
tion.  Often,  hoAvever,  land  is  Avorked  that  is  so  steep 
or  rough  that  it  would  pay  better  to  put  it  in  pas¬ 
ture  or  Avoodlot. 

LAND  WASTERS. — Very  often  a  spring  makes  a 
marshy  place  in  a  field,  Avhen  a  few  days’  time  spent 
in  draining  it  off  Avould  enable  the  Avhole  field  to  be 
put  under  cultivation.  Another  land  Ava.ster  is  the 
open  ditch,  usually  running  diagonally  across  a 
field,  and  often  Avith  an  accompanying  hedgeroAV. 
In  very  many  cases  such  a  ditch  could  be  made  into 
a  coA’ered  stone  or  tile  drain,  so  that  the  land  gained 
and  the  ease  of  Avorking  the  field  would  soon  pay 
the  cost.  Still  another  land  waster  is  a  tree  in  the 
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middle  of  a  cultivated  field,  or  a  large  rook  which 
interferes  with  plowing.  Dynamite  is  often  the  best 
remedy  in  such  cases. 

THE  I..\NE. — Lanes  should  he  square  with  the 
fence  line.s,  rather  than  cut  across  fields  diagon¬ 
ally.  If  made  two  or  more  rods  wide,  and  fenced, 
tliey  Avill  often  furnish  .some  pasture  where  stock 
is  kept. 

MAPPING  THE  FARM.— Before  the  fields  are 
covered  with  snow,  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  make 
an  accurate  map  of  the  farm,  and  figure  out  the 
difference  between  the  total  area  and  the  area  that 
is  tilled.  In  mo.st  cases,  there  will  be  a  sui^p rising 
amount  of  idle  land  that  could  just  as  well  be 
under  cultivation.  During  the  Winter  a  scheme 
could  be  worked  out  for  combining  irregular  fields 
into  different  ones,  getting  rid  of  useless  fence  rows 
and  ditches  and  making  improvements  in  general. 
The  work  can  be  done  at  odd  times  and  can  be  a 
gi'adual  process;  it  will  thus  cost  less,  beside  being 
felt  less.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  if  an  acre 
of  ground  is  made  to  produce  a  dollar  moi’e  a  year, 
its  value  is  increased  twenty  dollars  (interest  at 
5%)  ;  and  whether  the  result  Is  gained  by  grubbing 
out  a  hedgerow  and  putting  the  idle  land  to  work, 
or  by  combining  two  fields  so  that  is  costs  less  to 
work  them,  that  it  is  nevertheless  the  same. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  B.  L.  s. 


A  Practical  Farm  Apple  Cellar 

ON  page  317  reference  was  made  to  a  cold  cel¬ 
lar  used  for  apple  storage  by  W.  F.  Ely  of 
New  .Jersey.  There  have  been  several  inquiries  as 
to  how  this  was  constructed  and  Mr.  Ely  gives  the 
following  facts  about  it. 

“We  had  a  barn  32  feet  wide  and  90  feet  long 
running  north  and  south.  We  wanted  a  place  to 
store  our  apples  and  also  to  keep  asparagus  over 
night  and  from  Saturday  to  Monday,  as  we  were 
rai.sing  asparagus  quite  heavily  at  that  time.  We 
had  this  barn  building  extended  on  the  south  18 
feet  for  a  cellar  to  be  about  eight  feet  high.  A 
wall  of  stone  was  laid  up  against  the  end  of  the 
old  barn,  east  and  Avest;  on  the  east  a  wall  two 
feet  wide  faced  inside.  Earth  and  loose  stones 
were  filled  in  outside  so  Ave  could  drive  in  on  the 
floor  above  the  cellar.  On  the  Avest  was  a  stone 
Avail  two  feet  Avide  faced  on  both  sides,  and  eight 
feet  high.  About  four  feet  from  the  soutliAvest 
corner  a  frame  was  set  in  the  Avail,  clo.se  to  the 
top,  to  hold  tAvo  AvindoAvs.  These  AvindoAvs  were 
about  12  inches  dOAvn,  24  inches  long,  hung  doAvn, 
about  six  inches  apart,  to  open  up  close  to  the 
ceiling.  On  the  south  a  wall  Avas  made,  laying  in 
as  large  stones  as  we  could,  and  on  the  outside  we 
made  a  sloping  bank.  Above  this  the  Avail  Avas  built 
up  tAvo  feet  Avide,  four  feet  high,  faced  on  both  sides. 
About  eight  feet  from  the  east  corner  a  window,  as 
on  the  Avest,  Avas  put  in.  In  the  middle  Avere  steps 
to  go  into  the  cellar  Avith  one  five-foot  Avide  door, 
.slanting  from  the  building  out.  After  opening  it 
up  against  the  baim  one  Avent  doAvn  five  stone  steps 
and  came  to  a  tight  door  closing  on  a  line  with  the 
stone  Avail,  which  opened  into  the  cellar  on  a  large 
flat  stone  one  foot  from  bottom.  The  bottom  of  this 
cellar  Avas  a  foot  of  small  stones  and  gravel,  cement¬ 
ed  and  sloping  slightly.  At  one  end  a  circle  was 
made  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  in  the  center  was 
placed  an  iron  pipe  leading  into  tAvo  barrels  of 
stones  placed  one  above  the  other.  The  opening  of 
this  pipe  Avas  even  Avith  the  surface  of  the  floor  ,so 
that  Avater  Avould  drain  from  it  freely  into  the  bar¬ 
rels  of  stones.  When  A\’e  wanted  to  keep  asparagus 
over  night  or  Sunday,  this  drain  pipe  was  plugged 
and  a  feAv  pails  of  water  thrown  into  the  depres¬ 
sion.  Asparagus  bunches  set  over  night  on  end  in 
this  water  Avould  keep  well. 

“Overhead  Avere  oak  cross-beams  running  from  • 
east  to  west.  The  cellar  was  ceiled  on  the  loAver 
side  of  these  beams  and  a  floor  of  tAvo-inch  plank 
Avas  laid  on  the  top,  the  space  betAveen  the  floor  and 
ceiling  being  filled  with  dry  sawdust  which  made 
good  insulation  for  the  top  of  the  cellar.  The  win- 
doAVS  referred  to  were  covered  Avith  fine  wire  net¬ 
ting,  outside  all  the  time,  so  that  no  flies  or  other 
in. sects  would  enter. 

“When  the  apples  Avere  gone  in  June,  the  win- 
doAvs  and  doors  were  opened  and  the  cellar  thor¬ 
oughly  aired.  No  special  cleaning  Avas  necessary, 
as  rotten  fruit  was  at  once  removed  when  discov¬ 
ered.  A  few  days  befoi*e  we  expected  to  put  in  ap¬ 
ples  in  Fall,  the  windows  and  doors  Avere  closed 
tightly  and  for  two  days  two  kerosene  stoves  Avere 
kept  bAirning  day  and  night  until  the  temperaUire 
Avas  raised  to  about  80  degrees.  This  dried  out  the 
cellar  and  stirred  up  any  living  creatures  that  might 
be  in  it.  Th6n  two  small  fires  of  pine  sticks,  were 
made  on  the  floor,  and  when  these  Avere  reduced  to 


coals  a  cupful  of  sulphur  Avas  thrown  upon  each  and 
the  room  tightly  closed.  A  day  or  two  afteiward 
this  was  repeated.  The  purpose  of  this  fumigation 
was  to  kill  all  insect  life. 

“Our  apples  wei’e  all  stored  in  crates,  of  which  we 
had  several  hundred.  After  the  apples  were  sorted 
for  market  we  filled  these  crates  and  they  were 
placed  in  the  storeroom  six  or  seven  crates  high  if 
neee.ssary.  They  were  in  roAVS  tAvo  or  more  feet 
from  the  cellar  wall,  so  that  we  could  go  back  of 
them  if  neces.sary.  The  apples  went  in  after  they 
Avere  through  the  sweat,  and  we  ran  the  ther¬ 
mometer  doAvn  to  28  deg.  as  soon  as  possible.  It 
was  aired  only  Avhen  clear  and  cool,  and  handled  in 
this  way  the  cellar  temperature  changed  but  little 
for  days  at  a  time.  Many  of  our  apples  Avere  sold 
in  the  Fall,  but  this  cellar  enabled  us  to  save  the 
long-keeping  varieties  in  good  condition,  so  that 
customers  could  be  supplied  till  June  with  fruit  in 
fine  condition.” 


Preparing  Sod  Land  for  Planting 

Will  you  print  an  article  on  the  use  of  sod  land  for 
immediate  use  for  prepai*edness  crops?  Plowing  or 
spading  the  sod'  under  seems  to  make  it  troublesome. 
Would  you  recommend  the  use  of  the  disk  harrow 
tefore  plotting,  especially  if  the  same  would  be  repeat¬ 
ed  after  the  broken  sod  had  time  to  dry,  so  the  earth 
would  separate  easily?  Is  much  of  the  mass  of  roots 
likely  to  be  killed  by  exposure  with  this  method,  and 
will  the  land  become  .suitable  for  roots,  potatoes,  etc.? 
New  York.  av.  s.  b. 

T  Avill  depend  someAvhat  upon  the  crop  you  wish 
to  plant  after  breaking  up  the  sod.  Generally 
speaking,  there  are  tAvo  methods  of  handling  such  a 
field.  One  is  to  Avork  the  sod  until  it  is  thoroughly 
torn  a])art,  so  as  to  kill  the  grass  out  completely. 
The  otlier  is  to  turn  the  sod  completely  over,  and 


Why  not  Put  the  Other  Foot  on  the  Ground.  Fig.  333 


then  disturb  it  as  little  as  possible,  AA'orking  the 
surface  a  feAV  inches  deep  and  planting  some  crop. in 
this  shallOAV  preparation.  In  carrying  out  the  first 
plan,  probably  the  best  Avay  is  to  use  a  disk  or 
cutaAA’ay  harrow  before  ploAving.  The  harrow 
should  be  w'ell  Aveighted  doAvn  and  three  good 
horses  used.  Such  working  AAdll  rip  and  tear  the 
sod  into  pieces.  To  do  a  thorough  job  it  would  be 
better  to  cross-work  such  soil,  first  going  north  and 
south  for  example,  and  then  turn  and  Avork  east  and 
Avest,  putting  the  disk  doAvn  so  that  the  land  Avill 
be  Avorked  four  or  five  inches  deep.  Then  after  this 
double  Avorking  the  land  may  be  ploAved  so  as  to 
turn  the  chopped  and  broken  sod  thoroughly  under. 
FolloAving  this  a  spring-tooth  harroAV  may  be  xised, 
Avith  the  teeth  arranged  to  cut  tAvo  or  three  inches 
deep.  This  Avill  rip  out  most  of  the  grass  roots, 
and  these  can  be  raked  up  and  taken  off  in  order 
to  do  a  thorough  job.  What  is  knoAvn  as  the  Clark 
system  of  seeding  grass  is  ba.sed  on  this  plan  of  in¬ 
tense  culture.  George  M.  Clark,  Avho  practiced  this 
method,  Avould  take  an  old  meadOAV  full  of  old  grass 
and  Aveedi ,  and  Avork  it  repeatedly  Avith  a  cutaAvay 
harroAv.  His  plan  was  to  avoid  turning  under  any 
jjart  of  the  sod,  but  to  Avork  the  pieces  again  and 
again  to  the  surface  so  that  they  Avould  be  killed 
out  through  exposure.  He  Avorked  the  soil  so  thoi’- 
oughly  that  the  old  meadoAV  could  be  ploAved  in 
early  July,  Avorked  repeatedly  until  the  middle  of 
September,  and  then  have  a  clean  and  thorough 
seed  bed  ready  for  another  seeding  to  grass.  This 
requires  heaA'y  expense  for  labor,  and  there  are 
many  modifications  of  it.  Most  farmers  Avould 
probably  limit  such  culture  to  chopping  thoroughly 
Avith  the  disk  or  cutaway,  then  ploAAdng  and  thor¬ 
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oughly  fitting  the  soil  with  a  Acme  or  smoothing 
harroAv. 

The  other  plan  is  frequently  followed  Avith  suc¬ 
cess,  but  it  requires  skillful  plowing  and  vei’y  good 
judgment.  If  the  grass  has  made  much  groAvth,  in 
order  to  folloAV  this  plan  properly  the  moAver  should 
be  run  over  the  field  so  as  to  clip  the  grass  off. 
TLtf'  ploAV  is  then  adjusted  so  as  to  turn  the  fur¬ 
rows  upside  doAvn.  This  means  that  they  should 
not  be  left  on  edge,  but  turned  under  flat  and  close 
together,  so  that  the  grass  surface  will  be  turned 
completely  over  and  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  fur¬ 
row.  When  this  has  been  done,  the  plan  is  to  fit 
the  land  lightly,  so  as  not  to  disturb  these  furroAvs 
or  turn  up  the  sod.  This  is  generally  done  Avith  a 
tool  like  the  Acme,  heavily  weighted  down.  This 
Avill  pack  the  soil  down  hard,  and  Avork  the  surface 
about  three  inches  deep.  In  planting,  care  is  taken 
not  to  make  deep  furrows,  but  to  put  the  seed  dOAvn 
into  the  sod  and  leave  it  there  Avithout  turning  this 
sod  up.  In  planting  potatoes  this  can  be  done  with 
a  spade  on  a  small  scale,  or  by  using  one  of  the 
hand  potato  planters,  Avith  Avhich  the  seed  is  driven 
down  three  or  four  inches  and  left  underground.  In 
corn  planting  shalloAV  marks  are  made  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  sod,  and  the  corn  planted  by  hand. 
When  this  is  done,  and  only  shalloAV  cultivation 
given,  excellent  yields  are  u.sually  obtained.  There 
is  not  much  trouble  from  grass  if  thorough  culture 
is  given.  The  sod  decays  under  ground,  and  puts  the 
land  in  excellent  condition.  Usually  it  pays  well 
to  use  lime  in  connection  with  an  old  sod.  This 
should  be  put  on  after  plowing,  and  thoroughly 
worked  doAvn  all  through  the  soil. 


Cultivation  in  Wet  Weather 

It  has  rained  here  .about  five  days  of  every  week. 
All  of  my  crops  are  well  above  ground,  and  would,  you 
consider  it  beneficial  to  cultivate  the  crops  during  AA’et 
Aveather  to  allow  air  to  get  into  the  soil?  I  know 
that  cultivating  after  a  rain  Avill  conserve  moisture, 
but  Avould  horse  cultivation  betAveen  Avet  spells  open 
the  soil  enough  to  prevent  excessive  moisture?  Most 
of  my  land  is  light  and  Avell  drained.  Would  cultiva¬ 
tion  stimulate  groAvth?  ii,  h.  b. 

Hudson,  Mass. 

ERY  fine  judgment  is  required  to  decide  about 
such  cultivating.  There  is  no  definite  rule 
about  it.  In  such  Aveather  the  cultivator  simply 
transplants  Aveeds — ripping  them  out  of  one  place 
and  dumping  them  in  another  Avhere  they  start  and 
groAV — all  the  better  for  the  transplanting.  Some 
Aveeds  are  coveretl  and  thus  killed,  but  as  a  rule 
such  Avorking  does  not  clean  the  ground.  Yet,  on 
light,  open,  and  Avell-drained  land  Ave  keep  the  cul¬ 
tivators  gofng  through  rainy  Aveather.  This  keeps 
the  upper  soil  stirred  up,  lets  in  the  air,  dries  out 
the  upper  layers  a  little  faster  and  prevents  crust¬ 
ing  or  “caking”  Avhen  a  hard  dry  Avind  suddenly 
folloAvs  continued  Avet  AA'eather.  On  heavy,  un¬ 
drained  land,  such  cultivation  Avill  often  do  more 
harm  than  good.  The  soil  is  packed  or  “puddled” 
too  much,  and  a  change  from  Avet  to  a  drying  Avind 
Avill  bake  the  soil  as  hard  as  brick.  In  such  Avet 
soils  Ave  have  often  found  that  the  use  of  a  one- 
horse  ploAV  betAveen  the  roAv.s,  folloAved  later  by  a 
Aveeder  or  a  light  hai-roAV  to  level  doAvn,  is  good 
practice.  Good  judgment  is  often  required  in  regu¬ 
lating  the  depth  of  the  cultivator.  In  ordinary 
weather  light  cultivating  is  best,  but  in  some  very 
Avet  seasons  deep  Avorking  is  better.  In  this  ca.se 
the  object  is  to  not  prune  the  crop,  especially  Avith 
corn.  In  some  Avet  seasons  corn  Avill  make  such  a 
heavy  root  groAvth  that  the  crop  is  too  late  in  ma¬ 
turing.  Deep  cultivation,  in  such  cases,  acts  some¬ 
Avhat  like  root-pruning  on  overgrown  trees  to  hurry 
up  the  crop. 


Bean  Growing  in  New  Jersey 

EW  FIELDS  OF  PRODUCmON.— The  food 
value  of  beans  is  remarkably  high,  making 
them  particularly  desirable  as  food  for  soldiers. 
The  foreign  demand  for  American  beans  has  mul¬ 
tiplied  many  times  since  the  “Great  War”  began, 
while  at  the  same  time  our  production  has  not  ma¬ 
terially  increased  because  those  extensive  beau  pro¬ 
ducing  sections  of  Ncav  York  and  Michigan  are  get¬ 
ting  a  reduced  yield.  This  means  that  in  the  future 
beans  Avill  be  grown  in  sections  Avhere  this  great 
crop  is  still  quite  unknoAvn. 

RESULTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY.— A  grower  in 
Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J.,  writes:  “I  am  just  a  beginner 
at  farming.  Last  season  I  planted  eight  acres  of 
pea  beans  and  sold  the  crop  for  $812.80  net  returns. 
This  year  I  shall  plant  25  acres,  because  I  believe 
they  can  be  groAvn  profitably  at  $4  per  bushel,  and 
this  year  I  received  $6.40  net  and  if  I  had  held  them 
they  Avould  have  brought  a  much  larger  price.” 

BU'SH  LIMAS. — The  illustration.  Fig.  334,  is  that 
of  a  beau  field  of  80  acres  in  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 
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This  particular  crop  happens  to  be  bush  Limas, 
which  are  being  grown  for  canning  piirposes.  When 
the  pods  are  well  filled  out,  the  vines  are  gathered 
and  hauled  to  the  can  house,  where  they  are  run 
through  a  machine  which  separates  the  beans  from 
the  vines  and  pods.  The  vines  are  then  returned  to 
the  soil  as  manure. 

CULTURE  REQUIRED. — Beans  require  very  lit¬ 
tle  fertilizer,  because  they  are  a  legume,  and  take 
nitrogen  from  the  air,  thereby  .saving  fertilizers  and 
eni’iching  the  soil.  Grain  following  beans  invariably 
produces  a  .splendid  crop.  Many  of  the  best  bean 
growers  use  approximately  300  lbs.  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate  per  acre.  The  crop  appi’eciates  a  good  soil 
and  frequent  cultivation.  The  rows  are  usually  28 
or  30  inches  apart  for  the  kidney  and  navy  or  pea 
beans.  For  the  foi’mer  a  bushel  of  seed  is  required 
per  acre  while  for  the  pea  beans  20  quarts  is  plenty. 
For  fine  development  the  individual  plants  should 
stand  fi’om  turn  to  four  inches  apart  in  the  row, 
as  is  nicely  shown  in  the  illustration.  Fig.  .335.  The 
seed  can  be  .sown  by  hand  in  open  rows,  but  a  more 
even  stand  can  be  secured  by  the  use  of  a  seed  drill 
of  almost  any  description;  the  little  garden  seed 
drill,  the  one-horse  planter  or  the  turn-horse  corn 
planter  are  all  good  when  properly  adjusted.  The 
most  practical  way,  however,  is  drilling  with  a 
grain  drill  which  has  11  bottoms  each  seven  inches 
apart.  Then  the  seed  can  be  made  to  drill  out  of 
bottoms  number  2-6-10  and  fertilizer  can  be  made 
to  feed  through  numbers  1-3-5-7-9-11.  Thus,  three 
rows  of  beans  may  be  sown  exactly  28  inches  apart 
and  the  fertilizer  will  be  drilled  alongside  of  each 
row,  but  seven  inches  from  it,  so  that  the  fertilizer 
will  not  bother  germination. 

TROUBLES  AFFECTING  BEANS.— Diseases  of 
the  beans  seem  to  come  to  the  field  on  infected  seed, 
therefore,  the  best  growers  take  every  precaution 
against  infected  seed.  Sometimes  they  watch  the 
development  of  their  crop,  then  if  no  diseases  are 
present  they  use  their  own  seed.  Never  cultivate 
the  beans  when  the  foliage  is  wet,  because  this 
distributes  the  disease  if  it  is  present. 

HARROWING. — In  gathering  the  crop  a  two- 
horse  harvester  is  used  which  has  two  steel  blades 
about  three  feet  long  and  four  inches  wide.  These 
are  adjusted  so  that  one  of  them  slides  along  un¬ 
der  each  row,  cutting  off  the  roots  and  pushing  two 
rows  together.  The  illustration.  Fig.  336,  shows 
.such  a  machine  in  operation  in  Cumberland  Co.,  N. 
.1.,  where  bu.sh  Limas  are  also  grown  for  the  can 
houses.  Ilowevei’,  exactly  the  same  machine  is  used 
in  harvesting  dry  .shell  beans,  when  the  pods  are 
quite  dry  and  the  beans  themselves  can  yet  be 
dented  with  the  pressure  of  the  finger  nail.  After 
the  vines  are  pulled  they  may  be  thrown  into  small 
heaps  with  small  bottoms,  so  that  as  few  beans  as 
possible  will  lie  on  the  ground  during  the  few  days 
while  they  are  drying.  Then  the  morning  they  are 
to  be  hauled  in  these  little  heaps  should  be  care¬ 
fully  turned  over  .so  that  the  bottom  of  the  heap 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  dry  out.  Use  a  tight- 
bottom  hay  wagon  for  hauling,  or  else  .spread  a 
canvas  over  it  so  that  those  beans  which  rattle  out 
will  be  caught. 

►STORING. — When  placing  the  crop  under  .shelter, 
every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  provide  air  and 
ventilation,  because  this  crop  quickly  deteriorates 
when  the  vines  are  piled  up  if  they  are  the  least 
bit  damp.  Thrashing  can  be  done  with  a  flail  or 
by  adjusting  a  grain  thrasher,  but  usually  a  regu¬ 
lar  bean  thrasher  is  u.sed.  The  beans  can  be  blown 
out  in  a  windmill  or  in  the  wind  to  separate  them 
from  the  chaff  and  rubbish.  Hand  picking  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  picking  out  the  poor  beans. 

CROP  RESULTS. — The  yields  per  acre  should  be 
anywhere  from  10  to  30  bushels,  with  an  average 
at  about  16  bushels  where  beans  have  not  been 
grown  excessively.  Prices  will  sui'ely  remain  high 
because  the  demand  for  the  crop  is  far  in  excess 
of  the  supply.  Furthermore  there  is  no  more  work 
to  the  crop  than  there  would  be  to  a  crop  of  field 
corn,  and  the  soil  Avould  be  left  in  better  .shape  for 
grain,  because  beaus  are  a  legume  and  enrich  the 

soil.  R.  W.  UE  BAUN. 


Farm  Shadows 

OxE  of  our  milch  cows  drowned  in  the  ditch  last 
week.  She  was  three  years  old,  and  her  hide  brought 
.$7.30.  I  spent  $3.65  of  it  for  a  bushel  of  potatoes. 

HAT  is  from  one  of  our  women  readers  in 
Michigan.  It  Avill  seem  like  a  small  thing  to 
.voii,  no  doubt,  but  to  this  woman  it  seems  like  the 
shadow  of  death.  We  hear  of  the  well-to-do  and 
complacent  women  who  are  going  about  telling  far¬ 
mers  and  their  wives  what  to  do.  The  most  we  wish 
for  these  advisers  is  knowledge  and  the  power  of 
sympathy.  We  would  have  them  get  o\it  on  a  lone¬ 
ly  farm  without  capital,  a  biting  mortgage,  a  dis¬ 


couraged  husband,  and  half  a  dozen  lively  children 
who  cannot  see  the  true  philosophy  of  a  state  of 
society  wdiich  denies  them  the  right  to  a  happy 
childhood.  Then  -when  these  women,  under  such 
conditions,  had.  raised  a  nice  three-year-old  cow 
which  was  to  pay  the  morttgage  interest  and  buy 
shoes  for  the  children,  the  cow  would  die.  Her  hide 
would  bring  ,$7.30,  or  not  quite  two  bushels  of  pota¬ 
toes  while  the  shoes  made  from  it  would  cost  her 
nearly  $40.  Now  if  we  could  put  some  of  the.se 
comfortable  and  complacent  women  through  that 
experience  and  make  them  feel  every  inch  of  the 
way,  would  they  come  back  and  give  more  of  this 


Eighty-acre  Bean  Field  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.  Fig.  334 

comfortable  advice?  We  would  travel  a  long  way 
to  see  them  in  action  again.st  the  speculators  and 
the  powers  which  have  made  such  things  possible ! 

The  Old  35-cent  Dollar 

Your  thoughts  on  “Farmers  and  the  War,”  page  671, 
hit  the  nail  square  on  the  head.  If  this  war  finally 
brings  the  world  to  see  the  farmer  in  the  right  light, 
and  awakens  the  farmer  to  demand  his  just  rights — it 
will  be  worth  all  it  costs.  Many  times  have  I  said: 
“How  long  will  the  farmer  continue  to  vote  for  a  set 
of  lawyers  and  politicians  who  when  elected  to  ofiice 
pay  no  attention  to  the  farmers’  needs,  but  work  con¬ 
tinually  for  schemes  to  make  the  non-producer  richer, 


Bean  Field  in  Union  Co.,  N.  J.  Fig.  335 

while  the  producer  receives  but  a  pittance  of  the  value 
of  his  products?”  Now  a  sense  of  fear  seems  to  have 
come  over  our  officers  and  legislators,  and  they  are 
shouting  from  the  housetops  to  the  farmers  to  increase 
their  products — before  we  all  starve.  The  farmer  will 
go  on  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  and  produce  all  he  can, 
with  more  capital  and  more  help  he  may  increase  his 
products,  but  he  should  first  by  all  means  do  as  other 
producers  do,  demand  a  minimum  i)rice  so  that  he  will 
be  assured  compensation  for  his  labor.  The  time  has 
come,  the  hour  is  here  when  the  farmer  should  make  his 
voice  heard. 

I  have  not  forgotten  the  28  years  my  wife  and  I  put 
in  on  a  little  farm  in  New  Jersey  in  a  struggle  for  ex- 


Harvesting  Beans  in  Cnmberland  Co.,  N.  J.  Fig.  336 

istence.  I  have  not  forgotten  an  acre  of  .str.-wberries  I 
was  once  plowing  under.  The  rows  were  red  with  fine- 
big,  ripe  berries.  It  makes  my  heart  ache  now  to  think 
of  them  rolling  under  before  the  plow.  Some  friends 
came  to  visit  us  from  Philadelphia  and  walked  over  to 
the  field  where  I  was  plowing.  In  great  surprise  they 
asked  what  I  was  doing.  I  explained  that  I  could  not 
get  enough  for  the  fruit  to  pay  for  picking  them,  when 
they  said  :  “Why,  we  have  to  pay  12  cents  a  quart  for 
berries  no  better  than  those.”  And  that  was  only  32 
miles  away.  This  is  only  one  instance  of  what  hap¬ 
pened  nearly  every  year,  and  yet  there  are  some  who 
say  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  35-ceut-dollar. 

Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  F.  S.  N. 


Why  Boys  Leave  the  Farm 

[You  may  not  think  the  following  statement  is  based 
on  the  soundest  sense,  but  you  must  admit  it  is  close 
to  the  truth.] 

Why  do  boys  leave  the  farm?  The  answer  to  me 
seems  easy,  for  when  mehanics  in  the  cities  are  receiv¬ 
ing  $5  per  day  of  eight  hours,  and  common  laborers  .$.3 
or  more,  the  wages  on  the  farm  do  not  go  much  over  $.30 
or  $35  per  month  and  board,  which  without  board 
would  be  about  $60  or  $70  per  month,  while  the  city 
laborer  is  making  about  $80,  and  the  mechanic  $1.30 
per  month.  And  now  forget  the  pay  and  look  at  the 
difference  in  hours.  As  a  general  rule  the  farmer  starts 
in  the  morning  from  4  ;30  to  5  o’clock,  and  does  not 
finish  until  after  six,  while  in  the  city  you  start  at  eight 
and  at  4  :.30  your  day  is  done.  I  did  not  leave  the  farm 
because  I  disliked  it,  but  I  concluded  that  so  long  as  I 
worked  for  wages  my  object  would  be  the  most  money 
and  the  shortest  hours,  and  then  when  I  acquired  money 
enough  to  buy  a  farm  I  would  return  to  farm  life.  Then 
if  I  worked  14  hours  a  day  the  profit  would  be  mine, 
and  as  I  am  yet  only  23  years  cf  age  I  hope  some  time 
to  fulfill  my  desires.  Of  course,  it  must  be  admitte<l 
that  the  places  to  spend  money  are  more  numerous  in 
the  city  than  in  the  country,  so  that  even  now  I  could 
well  affoi’d  to  consider  farm  offers  of  $45  or  more  a 
month  with  board.  I  believe  you  will  find  the  above  to 
be  the  reason  for  many  boys  leaving  farms,  as  I  know  of 
others  of  my  acquaintance  who  left  the  farm  for  prac- 
tially  the  same  reasons,  w.  b. 


How  Speculators  Debase  Money 

With  all  the  talk  of  high  cost  of  living,  and  the¬ 
orists  talking  about  the  cost  of  high  living,  I  figured 
out  roughly  how  much  food  a  dollar  would  buy  as 
compared  with  about  a  year,  or  a  little  over,  ago, 
when  prices  were  high  on  most  things. 

When  you  go  to  the  store  with  a  dollar  to  spend  for 
food,  you  can  buy  for  this  dollar,  or  rather  you  i)ay  a 
dollar  for  the  privilege  of  buying,  5()c  worth  of  lard, 
32c  worth  of  flour,  60c  of  butter,  56c  of  sugar,  20c 
worth  of  potatoes,  83c  milk,  beaus  47c,  .siilt  meat  50c, 
canned  vegetables  60c,  fresh  fish  80c,  coal  65c,  ice  60c. 
Coffee  and  tea  are  about  normal  in  price,  and  rice  you 
get  about  50c  worth  for  a  dollar. 

After  the  Civil  War  Confederate  money  was  worth 
about  one-half  cent  a  pound,  and  U.  S.  currency,  I  be¬ 
lieve  about  50  cents  on  the  dollar.  At  present  our 
gold  dollar  only  buys  about  50  cents  worth  of  goods,  so 
our  currency  is  surely  more  debased  than  after  a  long 
and  exhausting  war.  Does  the  government  realize  tlmt 
they  are  allowing  a  small  group  of-  brigands  to  debase 
their  money?  _  si.  A.  P. 

Mobile,  Ala. 

R.  N.-Y. — From  the  consumer’s  standpoint  that  is 
a  strong  way  of  putting  it.  Hardly  a  day  passes  with¬ 
out  newspaper  reports  of  several  carloads  of  vegetables 
and  fruit  being  dumped  on  the  New  .ler-sey  meadows 
as  “condemned.”  In  most  cases  people  go  and  pick 
out  a  good  share  of  this  condemned  stuff  as  good  food  ! 
While  this  is  going  on  consumers  are  held  up  for  ex¬ 
tortionate  prices.  Unless  the  new  “food  bill”  gives 
the  government  power  to  shut  off  the  speculators  and 
unless  that  power  is  exercised,  there  will  be  fierce 
trouble. 


Country-bred  Hired  Men 

There  is  a  tendency  of  farmers  to  scorn  farm  labor 
from  the  city.  This  is  often  based  on  unhappy  ex¬ 
perience  with  city^bred  farmers.  But  this  year  the 
demands  for  help  are  going  to  be  more  insistent  than 
usual,  which  should  make  us  more  patient  with  what 
we  can  get,  and  there  will  be  a  large  amount  of  bet¬ 
ter  help  available  this  year.  Because  of  the  war,  there 
is  a  patriotic  movement  on  foot  to  release  from  the  city, 
country-bred  men  to  go  for  a  month  or  more  to  the 
country  from  shop  and  mill  to  help  gather  the  crops. 

Now  it  is  up  to  the  farmers  to  be  lively  and  take 
steps  to  get  such  help — ^be  encouraging  to  the  idea,  and 
help  it  along.  This  is  for  two  reasons.  Fir.st,  the 
extra  help  to  gather  the  crops  must  come  from  the 
city  this  yeai’,  and  then,  country-bred  men  now  living 
in  the  city,  of  course  with  exceptions,  make  pretty 
good  farm  help.  I  speak  froni  abundant  experience  in 
the  mattei-,  and  that  is  why  I  am  writing  this.  For 
many  years  I  have  used  such  help  as  this  on  my  farm 
in  North  Dakota,  country-bred  men,  attracted  to  the 
country  by  the  higher  wages  and  a  genuine  desire  for 
a  month  or  two  is  the  country.  It  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say  that  one-quarter  of  all  the  grain  in  North  Da¬ 
kota  (which  includes  one-tenth  of  the  wheat  of  the 
United  States)  is  shocked  and  the  bundles  pitched  for 
the  thrashing  by  just  such  labor.  Some  of  them  are  good 
teamsters,  but  few  of  them  get  teams,  because  they  are 
given  to  the  men  who  are  on  the  farm  during  the 
season. 

As  a  great  and  abiding  rule,  the  aim  should  be  to 
get  country-bred  men.  The  sincere  “would-be  farmer” 
who  has  never  seen  a  farm  may  well  be  encouraged,  es¬ 
pecially  this  year,  but  with  everything  to  be  shown 
him  and  the  necessity  of  “picking  work”  for  him,  such 
men  are  not  worth  the  cost  of  a  good  farm  hand  and 
should  never  be  paid  as  much.  The  county  agents  and 
the  agents  of  the  Food  Supply  Commission  in  e^jeh 
county  in  the  State  of  New  York  will,  I  believe,  help 
any  farmer  to  get  help  from  the  city.  If  I  may  sug¬ 
gest  a  word  further,  I  would  say  this  help  should  be 
sought  now,  and  some  kind  of  work  found  for  them  on 
the  farm,  so  far  as  practicable,  rather  than  to  wait 
till  just  before  it  is  needed,  DATUS  c.  smith. 

Columbia  Co,,  N.  Y. 
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General  Farm  Topics 


The  Peachblow  Potato 

Is  there  seed  for  sale  of  the  Peachblow 
potato?  I  would  like  to  get  some  of  the 
seed  as  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  from 
old  people  in  this  vicinity  about  the 
I'eachblow  years  ago.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  secure  the  seed.  L.  s.  li. 

Jlexico,  N.  Y. 

This  is  one  of  the  old-fashioned  varie¬ 
ties  of  potatoes  which  every  old  potato 
grower  recalls  with  happy  recollections. 
Many  will  be  intere.sted  to  know  that  a 
bulletin  put  out  by  the  Iowa  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  states  that  this  once 
favorite  late  variety  was  taken  to  the  Car- 
bondale  district  of  Colorado  after  the 
Civil  War  and  has  been  preserved  in  full 
vigor.  A  red  or  pink  sport  from  the  orig¬ 
inal  pink-eyed  sort  now  leads,  but  both 
are  grown,  and  in  quantities  up  to  a 
thousand  cars  or  more  per  year.  The 
local  name  McClure  is  sometimes  ai)plied 
to  it. 

Those  who  are  anxious  to  get  more 
definite  information  or  possibly  to  get  a 
little  of  the  seed  may  write  to  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Fort  Collins,  Colorado. 


Bees  Near  Public  Highway 

What  distance  from  the  center  of  a 
public  highway  must  bees  be  kept,  or,  in 
other  words,  how  near  the  highway  may 
bees  be  kept  and  owner  not  be  liable 
should  they  cause  any  annoyance  or 
trouble  to  teams  passisg  by?  Would 
owner  of  bees  be  liable  should  damage 
re.sult  by  bees  stinging  a  horse  or  team 
driven  into  the  private  di-iveway  of  the 
owner  of  the  bees,  bees  being  near  pri¬ 
vate  driveway  and  in  plain  sight  from 
public  highway?  ,s. 

New  York, 

So  far  as  is  known,  there  is  no  law  in 
any  State  that  regulates  the  distance  at 
which  bees  may  be  kept  from  the  com¬ 
mon  highway.  As  a  matter  of  in-ecau- 
tion  I  have  been  advising  everyone  who 
keeps  bees,  if  he  has  a  largo  number,  to 
place  them  400  or  500  feet  back  from 
the  street  or  common  road,  e.specially  if 
there  are  no  buildings,  shrubbery,  nor 
trees  intervening.  It  is  desirable  to  have 
bees  back  of  a  screen  of  trees  or  build¬ 
ings,  so  they  will  have  to  fly  to  a  height 
of  .SO  or  40  feet  before  they  cross  the 
public  highway  or  street.  When  so 
screened,  there  never  need  be  any  trouble 
from  pedestrians  or  teams  being  stung; 
and  even  if  they  were  stung  by  an  occa¬ 
sional  bee  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
coui-ts  would  hold  that  the  owner  of  the 
bees  was  negligent,  and  therefore  liable 
to  damages.  Under  the  rule  of  common 
law  a  person  is  supposed  to  exercise  due 
precaution.  That  is  all. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  owner  of  the 
bees  mentioned  in  the  second  question 
would  not  be  liable ;  unless  he  placed 
bees  near  a  hitching-post  where  a  team 
was  tied  ;  and  even  then  the  courts  would 
probably  hold  that  the  owner  of  the  team 
would  come  under  the  rule  of  contribu¬ 
tory  negligence.  In  other  words,  he  him¬ 
self  should  exercise  due  pi-ecaution,  and 
if  he  hitched  his  team  near  where  bees 
were  flying,  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
owner  of  the  bees  would  be  held  liable, 
and  if  so,  the  damage  would  be  only  nom¬ 
inal.  In  the  case  cited,  if  the  bees  were 
in  plain  sight,  and  could  be  easily  seen 
by  the  owner  of  the  team,  he  having  a 
general  knowledge  that  bees  can  and  do 
sting,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  owner  of 
the  team  could  collect  damages. 

E.  R.  ROOT. 


Quack  Grass  and  Mulching 

Every  few  weeks  some  one  writes  for 
The  E.  N.-Y.,  who  hasn’t  tried  but  prog¬ 
nosticates,  imagines  and  guesses  how  to 
remove  quick,  wire,  quack  or  scutch  grass. 
The  removal  of  any  weed  or  Canada 
thistle,  can  be  done  in  three  months  if 
these  directions  are  followed  : 

I  had  a  four-acre  lot  matted  with  this 
grass  and  .some  Canada  thistle.  A  spade 
would  bounce  back  about  as  if  it  had  hit 
rubber.  Early  in  the  Spring  I  had  this 
piece  disked  over  .six  times,  cutting  the 
sod  into  small  hunks.  Afterward  every 
few  days  I  went  over  with  an  Acme  har¬ 
row,  keeping  the  roots  of  grass  and  thistle 
moved  often  enough  so  that  they  had  no 
chance  to  grow.  In  three  months’  time 
this  lot  was  like  garden  soil.  This  gives 


a  field  fine  preparation  for  cow  peas  or 
Soy  beans,  which  can  be  taken  off  in 
time  for  Crimson  clover.  Of  course,  the 
Acme  must  be  kept  at  work ;  no  .slovenly 
farmer  should  have  scutch  grass  and 
thistle,  for  it  will  always  be  with  him. 

I  notice  also  deprecatory  remarks 
about  sod  culture  for  orchard.s.  This 
kind  of  culture  needs  attention — not 
mowing  twice  or  thrice  a  year,  but  every 
10  days'.  That  stunts  the  grass  so  that 
the  roots  are  short  and  the  thin  mat  that 
the  lawn-like  grass  makes  is  about  as 
good  as  cultivation.  I  have  had  the  finest 
pears,  apples  and  grapes  on  a  laicn  where 
every  week  a  lawn-mower  was  used, 
almo.st  record-breaking  Catawba  bunches. 

One  year  I  manured  or  top-dressed  a 
Naomi  vine  in  sod  closely  shorn,  and  I 
never  had  finer  fruit — dozens  of  bunches 
nine  inches  long.  A  Duchess  vine  simi¬ 
larly  treated  was  so  boautifuly  laden  that 
I  tried  to  get  it  photographed.  It  is  just 
as  easy  to  ride  a  lawn-mower  as  a  culti- 
ELBERT  WAKEMAX. 

Maryland. 


Buckwheat  and  Soy  Beans  for  Manuring 

On  my  farm  in  Morris  Countv.  N.  .1 , 
I  have  about  12  acres  of  land  that  has 
had  no  attention  for  over  10  years,  and 
is  destitute  of  humus.  I  was  j)lanning  to 
ploAv  it  in  .Tune  and  sow  it  (perhap.s  not 
until  .Tuly)  for  a  soil  crop  to  be  plowed 
m  September.  I  thought  of  sowing  either 
a  mixture  (one  bushel  buckwheat,  three 
pounds  clover,  one  pound  Cow-horn  tur¬ 
nips)  per  acre  or  Cow  peas,  the  latter 
having  been  suggested.  Which  would  be 
the  better?  Would  it  be  too  late  in  the 
sea.son  for  Cow  peas?  Or  is  there  some¬ 
thing  better  than  either  of  the  above? 
After  plowing  in  September  I  am  plan- 
ning  to  sow  rye  to  be  plowed  under  next 
-Spring.  F.  E.  N. 

Montclair,  N.  J, 

Under  the  plan  proposed  clover  would 
hardly  pay,  since  it  would  not  make  large 
growth  before  plowing  under  in  Septem¬ 
ber  for  the  rye.  Buckwheat  is  a  good 
crop  for  such  use,  and  we  should  seed 
with  it  either  cow  peas  or  Soy  beans.  We 
think  that  on  the  whole  Soy  beans  would 
give  best  satisfaction,  though  it  would  de¬ 
pend  somewhat  upon  the  variety  of  cow 
peas  used.  Roy  beans  and  buckwheat 
have  been  used  in  parts  of  the  South  to 
good  advantage.  We  should  u.se  six  pecks 
of  Soy  beans  to  the  acre — broadca.st,  and 
well  harrowed  in.  A  pound  of  turnip  seed 
put  in  with  this  mixture  will  do  no  harm 
and  probably  iiay  a  profit.  It  would  pay 
to  use  lime  at  this  seeding  or  when  the 
crop  is  turned  under  to  seed  the  rye. 


Eradicating  Morning-glory’ 

Morning-glory  is  working  into  my  po¬ 
tato  field.  What  would  you  advise  me 
to  do?  Thi'eo  years  ago  I  had  i)otatoes  in 
the  same  field,  and  that  time  I  s.alted 
weeds  well ;  they  died  and  I  had  no 
trouble  that  year  but  now  they  are  worse 
than  ever.  e.  j.  g. 

Coplay,  Pa. 

I  know  of  no  way  to  keep  the  morning- 
glories  down  but  ab.solute  clean  cultiva¬ 
tion.  If  one  morning-glory  plant  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  seed  it  will  furnish  a  large  area 
with  seed,  and  the  seed  will  live  years  in 
the  soil  and  germinate  as  soon  as  brought 
up  into  the  influence  of  heat  and  oxygen. 
Salt,  of  course,  will  kill  almost  any  plant, 
but  the  plants  that  make  up  the  flora  of 
the  seashore.  But  enough  salt  to  kill  the 
moraing-glories  might  also  be  enough  to 
kill  the  potatoes,  I  have  a  garden  which 
I  bought  seven  years  ago,  when  it  was 
full  of  every  weed  known  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  I  have  gotten  rid  of  some 
of  the  wor.st  ones,  but  we  have  long  ago 
been  condemned  to  get  our  living  by  the 
sweat  of  our  brows,  and  though  weeds 
will  grow,  I  have  a  garden  about  as  clean 
of  them  as  any,  and  do  it  by  simply  not 
allowing  weeds  to  grow.  Clean  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  not  allowing  annual  weeds  to 
made  seed,  is  about  the  only  way  to  keep 
the  weeds  down,  w.  F.  massey. 


THE  MAILBAG 


Rutabagas  in  Corn 

.1.  S.  Woodward,  in  his  excellent  arti¬ 
cle  on  “A  Crop  of  Yellow  Turnips,”  says 
in  reply  to  one  of  our  friends  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  regard  to  growing  rutabagas 
in  corn  :  “This  crop  has  no  place  in  a 


cornfield.”  As  I  have  grown  tons  of  them 
in  the  corn,  I  wil  tell  how  I  do  it.  When 
drilling  the  corn  mix  the  seed  in  the 
phosphate  (be  careful  or  you  will  get  in 
too  much).  The  only  trouble  is,  if  you 
cut  the  corn  Avith  a  harvester  it  Avill  cut 
the  tops  off  the  turnips.  If  cut  by  hand 
they  Avill  continue  to  grow  till  frost. 

Crawford  Co.,  Pa.  joiix  n.  rxjpert. 


Nux  Vomica  and  Hawks 

In  regard  to  the  ai’ticle  on  “Nux  "Yom- 
and  Chicken  Hawks,”  page  740,  I  wish  to 
say  that  the  drug  is  a  good  thing.  Who 
cares  Avhether  or  not  the  haAvk  is  scien¬ 
tifically  killed,  so  that  he  comes  back 
after  no  more  chickens?  The  important 
point  is  that  after  the  loss  of  five  or  six 
young  chickens  to  as  many  different 
haAvks,  the  chicks  are  comparatively  safe 
for  the  season.  And  very  good  circum¬ 
stantial  evidence  is  that  doubting  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  neighborhood  explain  by  saying 
that  haAvks  “are  not  bad  this  year.”  My 
chickens  Avere  a  month  to  six  weeks  the 
earliest  around  here.  The  dose  as  I  used 
it  was  to  be  given  tAvo  to  three  times  a 
Aveek — one  teaspoonful  to  25  chickens 
three  days  old,  as  any  younger  it  .seemed 
to  cause  fits.  Of  course,  it  can  be  re- 
l)eated  later  in  the  season,  any  time  it 
seems  advisabe.  I  used  it  steadily  for 
three  Aveeks  or  so  and  occasionally  after- 
Avard.  It  seems  that  because  the  haAvks 
have  no  ci'ops  they  are  more  easily  pois¬ 
oned  than  chickens.  .Inst  try  this,  eA’ers^ 
body.and  report  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 

West  Virginia,  m,  6.  A. 

R.  N.-Y. — As  we  have  stated  the  scien¬ 
tific  men  must  be  shown,  Avhile  these 
farmers  say  they  have  been  shoAvn.  It 
doesn’t  make  much  difference  Avhat  kills 
the  haAvk  so  long  as  he  dies. 


Weed-killer  for  Roadway 

Will  you  gi  .  i  recipe  for  a  good  ‘Sveed 
killer,”  stating  the  proportions  of  the  in¬ 
gredients  to  be  used?  d.  s.  m. 

New  York. 

Salt  and  arsenic  are  tvA-o  familiar  weed¬ 
killers;  both  may  be  used  on  Avalks  or 
tennis  courts,  but  arsenic  must  be  han¬ 
dled  cautiously,  because  of  its  dangerous 
properties.  Hot  brine,  one  pound  salt  to 
one  gallon  of  Avater,  is  very  useful  on 
roadways.  Caustic  soda  in  strong  solu¬ 
tion  is  also  useful  on  such  surfaces.  Roth 
this  and  the  salt  are  most  efiicacious 
Avhen  applied  in  hot  dry  weather.  The 
arsenical  herbicides  are,  hoAvevei',  the 
most  effective  weed  killers  known  to  use 
on  roadAvays  and  other  plain  surfaces. 
The  simplest  material  to  employ  is  ar- 
senite  of  soda,  which  is  merely  dissolved 
in  Avater ;  one  pound  ai'senite  of  sod.a  to 
three  to  nine  gallons  Av.ater.  The  arsen- 
ite  endures  for  a  long  time,  and  does  not 
readily  leach  away ;  thus  its  effects  are 
more  permanent  than  the  brine. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— Four  dead  and  1.3  se¬ 
verely  injured  is  the  toll  of  an  explosion 
and  fire  that  destroyed  one  of  the  factories 
of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company 
in  Bi'ooklyn,  .lune  13.  The  loss  was  esti¬ 
mated  by  officials  of  the  company  at 
about  $1,000,000.  This  includes  about 
70.000  bags  of  raw  sugai-.  The  fire  Avas 
believed  to  be  due  to  defective  insulation. 

During  a  heavy  storm  .lune  14  light¬ 
ning  struck  one  of  the  mijls  of  the  Her¬ 
cules  PoAvder  Company  at  Schaghticoke, 
N.  Y.,  and  the  building  Avas  bloAvn  to  bits. 
Thei-e  Avere  no  casualties  owing  to  the 
fact  that  employees  had  left  the  place  a 
short  time  before. 

June  13  three  anti-conscriptionist  agi¬ 
tators  in  NeAV  York  City  received  prison 
sentences.  In  the  United  States  District 
Court  in  Manhattan  Judge  Mayer  im- 
■posed  maximum  sentences  upon  Louis 
Kramer,  professed  anarchist  and  member 
of  Emma  Goldman’s  No  Conscription 
League,  Avho  was  convicted  both  of  con¬ 
spiracy  against  the  conscrii)tion  laAV  and 
of  personal  refusal  to  register.  The  sen¬ 
tence  Avas  tAA'O  yeai's’  imprisonment  and 
$10,000  fine  on  the  first  charge ;  one  year 
in  a  penitentiary  on  the  second,  and  the 
judge  directed  that  at  the  expiration  of 
both  terms  and  of  such  additional  time  an 
may  be  imposed  for  non-payment  of  tin 
fine  tbe  prisoner  shall  be  deported  to  Rus¬ 
sia.  He  sentenced  Kramer’s  friend,  Mor¬ 
ris  Becker,  another  anarchist,  to  one  year 
and  eight  months  in  Atlanta  peniten¬ 
tiary.  At  the  same  time  .Judge  Chatfield, 
in  Brooklyn,  sentenced  Herman  Levine, 
a  public  school  teacher  and  “conscientious 
objector,”  to  11  mouths  and  29  days  for 
refusing  to  register. 

Emma  Goldman  and  Alexander  Berk- 
man  AAmre  arrested  .Tune  15  in  NeAV  York, 
charged  with  conspiracy  against  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  inducing  young  men  to  break 
tbe  selective  conscription  Irav  by  not  reg¬ 
istering.  If  convicted  they  can  be  im¬ 
prisoned  for  two  years  and  fined  $10,000 
apiece,  and  can  also  be  deported  for 
preaching  anarchy,  both  being  aliens. 

Federal  investigation  of  alleged  abduc¬ 
tion  plots  supposedly  directed  in  Spring- 
field,  Mo.,  by  agents  of  the  German  Goa'- 
ernment,  Avas  resumed  .Tune  15  Avith  the 
arrival  from  Kansas  City  of  Arthur  Bag- 
ley  and  Oscar  Schmidt,  special  investi¬ 
gators  of  the  Department  of  .Tustice. 
Both  admitted  they  had  obtained  state¬ 
ments  from  Claude  J.  Piersol,  Avho  was 
placed  in  jail  at  Kansas  City  folloAving 


.Tune  30,  1917. 

unsuccsesful  attempts  by  “vigilantes”  to 
wring  a  confession  fom  him  in  connec¬ 
tion  Avith  I’le  disappearance  and  death  of 
IJoyd  Keet.  14-months-old  son  of  a 
Springfield  banker. 

Three  hundred  intended  immigrants 
from  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  who  have 
been  detained  at  Boston  for  sevei'al  weeks 
because  of  their  failure  to  pass  the  liter¬ 
acy  test,  Avere  ordered  deported  by  officials 
at  Washington  June  19.  The  men  Avere 
offered  an  opportunity  to  enter  the  coun¬ 
try  and  AA'ork  on  farms  for  six  months, 
but  refused,  saying  the  pay  AA-as  smaller 
and  the  Avork_  harder  than  they  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  get  in  munitions  factories. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Society 
of  American  Florists  and  Ornamental 
Horticulturists  has  decided  to  eliminate 
all  social  functions  and  entertainments 
from  its  annual  convention,  to  be  held  in 
NeAV  York  City,  in  August.  In  place  of 
proposed  expenditures  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  visitors,  the  NeAV  York  Flori.sts’ 
Club  has  contributed  $1,000  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Red  Cross,  and  purchased  Liberty 
Loan  bonds  amounting  to  $5,000. 

The  florists’  trade  here  is  noAv  receiv¬ 
ing  large  quantities  of  dried  maiden-hair 
ferns  from  Australia.  Formerly  millions 
of  dried  fern  fronds  were  shipped  from 
Australia  to  Germany  and  afrer  treat¬ 
ment  and  preparation  were  shipped  to 
this  country.  Since  goods  have  ceased 
coming  from  Germany  progressive  Amer¬ 
ican  firms  are  preparing  the  fronds  them¬ 
selves  and  find  a  large  demand  for  them. 

WASHINGTON.— A  prohibitory  tax 
on  foodstuffs  used  in  making  beverages 
tentatively  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee  AA-as  still  further  in- 
crea.sed  June  14,  and  then  Avas  fonnally 
Avritten  into  the  Avar  tax  bill.  The  ncAV 
rate  is  .$60  a  hundred  pounds  instead  of 
.$20  a  bushel,  and  representatives  of  the 
distillers  declare  it  unquestionably  AA’ould 
be  effectfre  in  forcing  suspension  of  the 
distilling  industry.  The  section  as  ap¬ 
proved  also  prohibits  importation  of  dis¬ 
tillers’  beverages.  The  manufactui'ers’ 
tax  of  5  per  cent,  on  athletic  goo<l.s,  cam¬ 
eras,  patent  medicines,  perfumeries  and 
cosmetics  Avas  reduced  to  2  per  cent..- de¬ 
creasing  the  revenue  by  abovit  .$9,0(X).000. 
A  substitute  tax  on  scalpers’  sales  of 
tickets  Avas  adopted  making  the  rate  from 
5  to  50  per  cent.,  instead  of  50  per  cent, 
flat.  The  House  rates  of  .$2.20  a  gallon 
on  distilled  .spirits  and  .$2.75  on  malt 
liquors  were  retained,  although  Avith  the 
prohibitory  tax  upon  neAV  manufacture  of 
distilled  spirits  the  .$2.20  rate  Avould  ap¬ 
ply  most  exclusively  to  spirits  already 
manufactured  and  Avithdrawn  from 
bonded  Avarehouses. 

The  Administration  espionage  bill  Avas 
signed  by  the  President  .Tune  15. 

Regulations  under  Avhich  all  officers 
and  men  of  American  merchant  ships 
plying  betAveen  ports  of  the  L’nited  States 
and  the  Avar  zone  must  be  insured  by 
their  owners  for  from  $1,500  to  $5,000 
against  death,  maiming  or  capture  Avere 
issued  June  19  by  Secretary  McAdoo. 
They  become  effective  as  to  vessels  leav¬ 
ing  the  United  States  .Tune  26.  and  as  to 
those  sailing  from  foreign  ports  .Inly  10. 
The  secretary  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  John  J.  CroAvley.  a  life  and  acci¬ 
dent  insurance  expert  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
to  haA-e  charge  of  a  new  seamen’s  insur¬ 
ance  division  of  the  war  ri.sk  insurance 
bureau,  as  assistant  to  Director  De 
Lancy. 

Widespread  attempts  on  the  part  of 
munition  makers  to  evade  the  payment 
of  profits  taxes  imposed  by  Congress  last 
September  have  been  reported  by  internal 
revenue  agents,  who  have  been  Avorking 
quietly  for  the  last  tAV-o  mouths  checking 
up  the  manufacturers’  returns.  The  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  attempted  evasion  thus  Lir 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Treasury 
totals  more  than  $10,000,000,  or  approx¬ 
imately  40  per  cent,  of  the  returns  volun¬ 
tarily  made.  Indications  are  that  the 
figure  Avill  go  as  high  as  $12,000,000  or 
$13,000,000.  Scores  of  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  munitions  are  said  to  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  defeat  the  full  operation  of  the 
laAV  by  making  only  partial  returns  of 
their  profits.  Lender  the  law  munitions 
makers  are  required  to  report  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  their 
profits  each  year  and  to  pay  the  Govern¬ 
ment  a  tax  of  1214  per  cent.  ’VTrtually 
all  of  the  600  to  700  manufacturers  made 
their  return.s,  apparently  in  confoi-mance 
Avith  the  laAV,  showing  profits  which 
netted  the  Government  approximately 
$20,500,000  in  taxes. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

August  7-8. — Purebred  Live  Stock 

Sales  Co.,  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  Holsteins. 

Oct.  2-3. — Purebred  Live  Stock  Sales 
Co.,  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  Holsteins. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
forty-second  annual  meeting,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  .Tune  27-29. 

Society  of  American  Florists  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Horticulturists,  Ncav  York  City, 
August  21-23. 

Solebury  Farmers’  Exhibit,  Solebui'y 
Deer  Park,  Solebury.  Pa.,  Sept.  7-8. 

Ncav  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
September  10-15. 

Agricultui'al  Society  of  Queens-Nassau 
Counties,  seventy-sixth  annual  exhibition, 
Mineola,  N.  "Y.,  Sept.  25-29. 

Eastern  States  Exposition,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Oct.  12-20. 
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Farm  Mechanics 


Removing  Pipe  from  Well 

I  have  a  well  where  the  pump  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  a  fire.  It  was  left  uncovered, 
and  boys  threw  stones  down  it  until  it 
is  impossible  to  get  the  old  pipe  out  of 
it.  It  is  a  driven  well,  and  the  cylinder 
is  very  likely  wedged  down  by  the  stones. 
We  put  a  large  pry  on  the  pipe,  but  did 
not  use  our  whole  strength,  as  one  man 
said  we  would  break  the  pipe.  What 
strain  would  a  pipe,  common  black  iron, 
stand  at  a  steady  pull?  The  pipe  is  IVi 
inches  in  diameter.  I  think  if  we  could 
use  power  enough  those  stones  could  be 
forced  up  ahead  of  the  cylinder.  The 
well  is  about  six  inches  diameter. 

llaganian,  N.  Y.  j.  i).  s. 

No  tables  are  at  hand  giving  the  tensile 
strength  of  wrought  iron  pipe,  but  its 
strength  can  be  roughly  computed  by 
using  the  tensile  strength  of  wrought 
iron.  A  bar  of  wrought  iron,  a  square 
inch  in  cross  section,  is  usually  c.alculated 
to  resist  a  pull  of  .50.000  pounds  before 
parting,  and  using  this  as  a  basis  it  is 
easy  to  calculate  roughly  the  pull  that 
it  would  he  safe  to  apply  to  a  li/i-inch 
wrought-iron  pipe.  A  pipe  of  this  size 
has  an  actual  extern."!  diameter  of  1.30 
inches,  an  inside  diameter  of  1..38  and  a 
wall  thickness  of  0.14  of  an  inch.  This 
gives  a  cross  sectional  area  of  metal  in 
the  end  of  the  pipe  of  0.0(>85  .square 
inches,  and  this  multiplied  by  50.000. — 
the  tensile  strength  i)er  square  inch — 
gives  38,425  pounds  as  the  probable  ten¬ 
sile  breaking  strength  of  a  piece  of  this 
pipe,  the  pull  required  to  separate  it  if 
applied  directly  to  one  end. 

This  pii)e  is  connected  together  by 
threading,  which  probably  reduces  the 
strength.  Fifty  per  cent,  ought  to  be  a 
big  allowance  for  this  reduction,  how¬ 
ever,  which  woukl  h-ave  the  calculated 
breaking  strength  at  10.712.5  pounds. 
T'Sing  a  factor  of  safety  of  0  which  is  big 
we  still  have  left  a  safe  load  of  2,785 
pound.s — almost  a  ton  and  a  half — and  if 
the  load  is  applied  evenly  so  that  the  lift 
is  straight  up.  it  will  no  doubt  withstand 
a  great  deal  more  as  a  good  big  factor  of 
safety  has  been  allowed. 

This  question  was  referred  to  a  leading 
manufacturer  of  well-drilling  machinery, 
who  recommends  the  use  of  pipe  clamps 
and  screw  jacks  for  giving  a  strong,  steady 
lift.  The  same  company  also  suggests — 
in  case  the  clamps  and  jacks  fail  to  start 
the  pipe  and  the  casing  is  large  enough — 
the  use  of  a  spud  for  breaking  up  the 
stones  above  the  cylinder.  This  can  be 
made  by  screwing  or  welding  a  piece  of 
tool  steel  into  the  end  of  a  pipi*“.  The 
steel  is  then  given  a  shape  .somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  a  cold  chisel,  the  edge 
sharpened  and  tempered,  lengths  of  pipe 
screwed  on  until  the  cutting  bit  reaches 
the  obstructing  stones  and  the  tool  used 
to  break  them  up.  They  suggested  the 
use  of  a  drilling  machine  for  operating 
the  spud,  but  it  is  probable  that  a  spring 
pole  could  be  arranged  to  carry  the 
weight  of  the  tool  and  the  spud  operated 
by  hand.  If  too  heavy  for  this  a  tripod 
could  be  erected  over  the  well  carrying  a 
pulley  through  which  the  lifting  rope 
could  be  run.  In  this  way  one  man  could 
guide  the  tool  while  others  raised  and 
dropped  it.  These  stones,  if  somewhat 
round  in  shape,  may  be  wedged  in  very 
tightly — in  fact  there  is  a  pipe  clevis  that 
utilizes  this  same  principle. 

i’erhaps  if  a  pair  of  pipe  tongs  could  be 
fitted  to  the  top  of  the  pipe  it  might  he 
turned  and  the  stones  displaced  in  this 
way,  permitting  its  being  lifted  out.  If 
this  is  attempted  be  sure  to  turn  on  the 
pipe  in  the  direction  that  will  twist  the 
joints  together,  otherwise  you  ma.v  dis¬ 
connect  it  in  the  well.  This  clamp  and 
jack  arrangement  suggested  by  the  com¬ 
pany  mentioned  seems  to  me  the  most 
practical  of  the  devices  for  pulling  the 
pipe.  An  immense  lift  can  be  exerted  by 
it  and  at  the  same  time  the  pull  will  be 
steady  and  straight  up,  making  as  little 
strain  on  the  pip'^  as  possible.  B.  h.  s. 

Hard  Cistern  Water 

We  have  a  cement  cistern,  and  the 
water  is  hard  and  limy,  vei'y  hard  to 
make  a  suds.  Is  there  something  that 
can  be  put  in  it  to  make  the  water  soft? 

Ovid,  Mich.  j.  o.  J. 

I  know  of  no  practicable  way  of  re¬ 
moving  the  hardness  of  cistern  water 
stored  in  concrete  tanks  save  pumping 


out  the  stored  water  and  admitting  a 
fresh  supply.  The  first  water  stored  will 
have  taken  up  much  of  the  available  lime 
and  subsequent  supplies  will  be  compar¬ 
atively  free  from  that  element.  Caustic 
lime  and  caustic  sotla  are  used  to  remove 
hardness  by  precipitating  the  lime  pres¬ 
ent  in  some  waters,  but  they  need  to  be 
added  in  just  the  right  amounts  and  by 
those  who  understand  the  process.  While 
used  by  some  municipaliites  to  improve 
the  public  water  supply,  I  do  not  know 
of  any  practical  method  of  applying  them 
to  domestic  needs.  m.  ij.  d. 


Chemicals  in  Septic  Tank 

What  is  the  right  chemical  to  use  in 
a  septic  system  so  as  to  render  the  pro¬ 
duct  harmlc.ss  to  man  or  beast  un<ler  all 
conditions.  M.  P.  A. 

Blairsden,  Cal. 

No  chemicals  should  be  used  in  a  sep¬ 
tic  tank,  as  the  work  of  destroying  wa.ste 
matter  in  these  tanks  is  dependent  upon 
the  action  of  bacteria  that  would  be  killed 
b.v  chemical  disinfectants.  The  liquid 
discharged  from  a  septic  tank  is  not  free 
from  possibly  injurious  germ  life  and 
should  not  reach  water  or  food  until  it 
has  been  purified,  either  by  filtration  or 
b.v  exposure  to  the  disinfectant  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  upper  layers  of  the  soil.  The 
common  practice  is  to  can’y  the  effluent 
from  the  tank  trough  drain  tiles,  laid  with 
open  joints  a  few  inches  beneath  the  sur- 


ing  higher  than  the  highest  level  of 
water  in  the  well  to  prevent  overflow. 
This  is  connected  as  shown,  the  water 
standing  at  the  same  level  in  the  tank 
and  well.  A  faucet  provides  a  means 
of  drawing  water  from  the  tank  at  any 
time,  the  tank  slowly  filling  again  to  the 
level  of  the  water  in  the  well  from  the 
small  discharge  of  the  siphon.  This  tank 
may  be  made  small  in  cross  section,  pro¬ 
viding  only  enough  water  for  the  present 
use. 

If  the  water  ceases  to  flow  altogether 
during  the  dry  season  the  following  ar¬ 
rangement  may  be  used.  This  is  also 
shown  more  clearly  b.v  the  sketch.  At 
the  lower  end  of  the  siphon  a  tee  can  he 
connected  in  carrying  a  gate  valve. 
Above  the  gate  valve  a  pitcher  pump 
ma.v  be  attached.  During  the  wet  season 
the  gate  valve  can  be  kept  closed,  and 
the  line  used  as  a  siphon,  but  when  the 
flow  of  water  becomes  scanty  or  stops 
altogether  the  gate  valve  can  be  opened, 
the  di.scharge  faucet  closed,  and  the 
pump  used  to  draw  water  until  a  greater 
supply  in  the  well  permits  siphonage  to 
start  again.  It  is  not  likely  that  this 
pump  would  work  perfectly,  due  to  the 
long  line  of  pipe,  which  is  probably  not 
larger  than  one  inch  in  diameter  and 
more  likely  three-quarters.  A  vacuum 
chamber  on  the  pump  will  help  in  reme¬ 
dying  this.  This  vacuum  chamber  may 
be  made  of  ordinary  pipe  fittings,  a  piece 
of  three  or  four-inch  pipe  serving  as  the 
body.  This  should  be  fitted  with  a  cap  at 
the  upper  end,  and  with  a  reducing 
coupling  at  the  lower  end  to  permit  at¬ 
tachment  into  the  pipe  line  b.v  means  of 


face  of  the  ground.  The  liquid  seeps  out 
through  the  joints  between  the  tiles  and 
is  purified  b.v  contact  with  the  air  and 
bacterial  life  in  the  soil.  M.  B.  n. 


Failing  Water  Supply 

I  have  a  14-ft.  well  dug  and  stoned  up  ; 
it  is  900  feet  from  the  buildings,  and  is 
piped  to  the  horse  barn.  There  is  al¬ 
ways  plenty  of  water  in  the  well,  but  in 
a  dry  season  there  is  not  force  enough  for 
it  to  run.  I  have  been  advised  to  make 
a  reservoir  near  the  well  by  placing  a 
larger  pipe  for  some  distance.  Which 
would  be  better,  near  the  well  or  going 
down  the  hill  at  the  steepest  place  to 
make  more  force?  I  have  drawn  an  out¬ 
line  from  well  to  tank  .so  that  you  may 
understand  the  location  of  it.  Can  you 
explain  or  suggest  a  way  of  improve¬ 
ment?  T.  II. 

New  York. 

From  the  sketch  furnished  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  water  pipe  from  the  w'ell 
to  the  horse  barn  acts  as  a  siphon.  A 
siphon  will  flow  only  as  long  as  the 
level  of  the  water  in  the  supply  reser¬ 
voir  is  higher  than  the  discharge  end. 
There  are  man.v  other  Ciiuscs  that  affect 
the  flow  of  a  siphon,  such  as  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  an  air  pocket  in  the  line,  too 
high  a  lift,  etc.,  but  the  first  one  men¬ 
tioned  seems  to  be  the  one  applicable  to 
this  case. 

If  T.  II.  has  never  carefully  leveled 
this  line  it  is  probable  that  there  is  less 
fall  than  he  thinks  between  the  water 
level  in  the  w’ell  and  the  point  of  dis¬ 
charge,  and  it  is  likely  that  as  the  water 
lowers  in  the  well  during  a  dr.v  season,  it 
gradually  reaches  a  point  that  is  no  high¬ 
er  than  the  point  of  discharge,  when  the 
siphon  will  fail  to  operate.  Or  it  may 
be  that  it  gets  so  near  the  same  level 
that  the  water  flows  very  slowly,  not 
fast  enough  to  be  of  practical  use,  as  I 
understand  from  the  sketch  that  the  low¬ 
er  end  is  controlled  b.v  a  faucet,  and  it 
would  take  too  long  to  fill  a  bucket  if  the 
flow  was  slight. 

If  this  latter  condition  is  the  ca.se  it 
may  be  remedied  as  suggested  b.v  the 
sketch.  A  bulkhead  tank  is  erected  in 
the  barn  with  an  open  top,  the  tank  be¬ 


a  nipple  and  tee.  It  equalizes  the  load 
on  the  pump  and  makes  it  work  easier; 
its  action  is  somewhat  comparable  to 
the  shock  absorbers  on  a  car,  as  it  per¬ 
mits  the  long  column  of  water  in  the 
pipe  to  be  started  and  stopped  gradually 
by  the  up  and  down  motion  of  the  pump 
plunger. 

I  cannot  see  how  either  of  the  schemes 
suggested  in  the  question  would  be  of 
advantage  to  T.  II.  in  securing  a  flow 
of  water  during  a  dr.v  time.  A  large 
pipe  at  the  upper  end  of  the  line  would 
not  cause  the  water  to  be  forced  any 
higher  at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  the 
thing  desired,  although  it  would  give  a 
slightly  increased  flow  when  the  water 
was  running  due  to  lessened  friction. 

E.  H.  s. 


Quicksand  in  Driven  Well 

What  ciin  be  done  when  I  strike 
quicksand  in  a  driven  well?  Sand  fills 
pipe  and  stops  the  water.  o.  G.  F. 

Stowe,  ^'t. 

One  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  that 
is  encountered  in  drilling  is  produced  by 
beds  of  quicksand.  If  the  sand  is  not  too 
thick  it  may  be  possible  to  drive  the  cas¬ 
ing  through  it  into  a  firmer  formation,  or 
if  the  sand  does  not  run  too  freely  it  may 
be  possible  to  bail  out  enough  so  that  the 
casting  can  be  driven  down  little  by 
little.  Entrance  of  sand  into  the  well 
can  to  some  extent  be  prevented  b.v  keep¬ 
ing  the  well  as  full  of  water  as  po.ssible, 
thereby  producing  a  back  pre.ssure.  Other 
methods  of  penetrating  quicksand  consist 
of  freezing  the  formation,  which  is  too 
expensive  for  ordinary  water  wells ;  in¬ 
serting  cement,  which  sinks  into  the 
quicksand  and  sets,  after  which  it  can  be 
drilled  through,  and  puddling  with  mud 
by  the  hydraulic  process.  The  puddling 
method  is  the  most  practicable  for  gen¬ 
eral  use.  The  muddy  water  is  pumped 
downward  through  hollow  drill  rods  and 
comes  up  on  the  outside.  The  ascending 
muddy  water  plasters  the  walls  of  the 
well,  producing  a  remarkabl.v  effective 
mud  casing.  The  subject  of  drilling 


through  quicksand  is  di.scussed  in  Water- 
Supply  Paper  2,57,  pages  108  to  112. 
Til  is  paper  is  out  of  stock  for  distribu¬ 
tion  by  the  Survey,  but  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D,  C.,  for  15  cents. 

GEO.  OTIS  SMITH,  Director, 
Geological  Survey. 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


Farmers  were  late  getting  in  their 
crops  this  .year;  a  good  man.v  have  just 
finished  corn  planting  this  week,  .Tune 
1,5.  The  corn  that  is  up  is  not  looking 
the  best  on  account  of  so  much  cold 
weather.  Oats  and  potatoes  are  looking 
well.  Wheat  probably  a  half  crop  in 
this  vicinit.v.  A  great  demand  for  Spring 
pigs  and  not  many  for  sale.  The  Granges 
of  Northwest  Ohio  will  hold  a  Grange 
rally  at  Napoleon  ,Iune  20.  o,  b.  b. 

Henry  Co.,  O. 

Dairying  is  the  principal  line  here,  milk 
bringing  a  good  price,  this  mouth  ii!2.14 
per  cwt.,  ,$2.20  for  ,Tul.v,  August  and  Seii- 
tember  .$2.00.  Cows  selling  from  .$100 
to  ,$125 ;  eggs  around  40c.  Not  much 
of  a  fruit  country  ;  a  little  for  own  use 
is  about  all.  G.  E.  D. 

Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

This  locality  is  strong  on  various  in¬ 
dustries.  such  as  agriculture,  horticulture 
and  dairying,  and  being  so  convenient  to 
such  manufacturing  points  as  Harris¬ 
burg,  Steelton  and  York  farm  help  and 
indeed  labor  of  all  descriptions  is  .serious¬ 
ly  scarce.  The  crops  apparent  are,  in 
spite  of  the  b.ackward  Spring,  encourag¬ 
ing.  Grass  has  improved  wouderfull.v 
during  the  past  two  weeks.  I  cannot 
recall  that  we  hfive  ever  had  a  better 
stand  or  more  acres  of  corn  than  we  have 
this  Spring,  and  it  is  doing  “double 
time.”  Gats  and  potatoes  are  fine,  and 
wheat  promises  to  be  a  f.air  crop  with 
tin*  acreage  more  than  normal.  Ilye, 
while  a  limited  acreage,  is  a  bumper 
croj).  Strawberries  are  large  and  plenti¬ 
ful  at  10c  per  box.  Cherries  are  .scarce 
and  high.  I’eaches  will  be  a  big  crop, 
with  thousands  of  acres  bearing.  Wheat, 
.$2.25  :  corn,  ,$1.00 ;  oats,  70c ;  rye,  ,$1.2,5 ; 
hay,  .$12  to  .$14  per  ton.  Steers,  10  to 
12c;  calves,  12c;  pigs,  .$5  to  .$8  each  at 
six  weeks.  Milk,  ,$2  per  cwt. ;  butter, 
common,  30  to  32c ;  better  grade.s,  40  to 
4.5c;  egg.s,  .32e.  F.  w.  F. 

Y'ork  Co.,  Pa. 


Potatoes.  ,$3  per  bu. ;  beans,  .$11  per 
bu. ;  oat.s,  .$1;  hay,  $13  to  $15  per  ton; 
eggs,  3.3c.  Dairy  cows,  $05  to  $8,5 ; 
pigs,  four  weeks  old,  ,$5.50  to  ,$8 ;  butter, 
45c ;  cheese,  .30c  lb. ;  new  potatoes,  $1.20 
per  peck.  A.  A. 

Warren  Co.,  Pa. 

The  principal  crops  raised  in  this  vicin¬ 
ity  are:  Potatoes,  beams,  hay  and  dairy 
imoducts.  Potatoes.  $.3  per  bu. ;  beans, 
$7.50 ;  hay,  .$12  to  $14  per  ton  in  the 
vstack.  Butter  (dairy).  .38c  per  lb.; 
cheese,  2.3c.  Dairy  cows,  fresh,  $7.5  to 
$100;  beef  cattle.  12c  per  lb.,  live  weight. 
Milk,  $1.90  per  cwt.  for  3  per  cent.  milk. 
Chee.se  factory  average  for  milk,  $2.,30 ; 
veal  calves,  12  to  1,3c  live  weight;  live 
hogs.  14c  per  lb.  a.  c.  m. 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Wheat.  .$2.75;  beans.  $9.50  per  02  lbs.; 
potatoes.  $3  peck ;  butter,  4,5c,  at  local 
ci-(‘amery  ;  eggs,  .35c ;  fowls,  22c  per  lb. ; 
pork.  $18  cwt.;  veal.  12c  to  1,3c  per  lb. 
Hay.  .$12  to  $14  per  ton.  Good  horses 
sell  for  $175  to  .$225  each  ;  small  horses 
hard  to  sell  at  any  price ;  new  milch 
cows,  $00  to  $115,  and  very  scarce.  Fol¬ 
lowing  are  prices  farmers  have  to  pay 
for  feed  at  local  mill :  Bran,  $2.25  per 
cwt.;  middlings.  $2.40;  corn.  ,$1.80  per 
bu. ;  oats.  8,5c  per  bu. ;  ground  corn  and 
oats.  .$2.95  per  cwt.  f.  n.  c. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Our  milk  goes  to  .Jefferson  County 
Creamery  Co.  Their  factory  is  five  miles 
from  the  railroad.  We  receive  $2.05  per 
cwt.  for  milk.  Shipper  i)ays  12c  per  lb. 
for  real  calves.  They  offer  48c  per  lb. 
for  wool.  We  grow  wax  beans  for  whole¬ 
sale  seed  houst'.  receive  $3.25  per  bu. ; 
buy  potatoes  at  $4  per  bu.  Dressed  beef 
brings  12c  per  lb. ;  pork,  10c.  ii.  N.  B. 

.Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  larger  acreage  of  corn  was  planted  in 
this  section  than  usual,  but  has  not  made 
much  growth  yet  on  the  account  of  cool 
weather.  AVheat  will  be  about  one-third 
cro[) ;  oats  and  meadows  not  looking  very 
promising.  Wheat,  ,$2.80  bu. ;  corn, 
$1.50 ;  beans.  $9  bu. ;  new  potatoes,  $.3 
bu. ;  lard.  20c  lb. ;  meat,  25c  lb. ;  sugar, 
,$10.80  per  ItX)  lbs.  Hens.  20c  lb. ;  eggs, 
.30c ;  hogs.  10  to  13c  lb. ;  cattle,  7c  to  9c 
lb.  No  demand  for  horse  stock,  w.  ir. 

Grainger  Co.,  Tenn. 

Hay,  $12 ;  potatoes.  ,$2.25 ;  apples,  $1 ; 
eggs,  32c.  Milk  at  creamery,  .Tune,  .$2.10. 
Cows,  $60  to  $100 ;  veal,  15c ;  sheep  very 
scarce.  n.  j.  w. 

Potter  Co.,  Pa, 

The  following  prices  are  all  retail ; 
Milk,  per  quart.  8c;  butter’,  lb.,  45c; 
eggs,  38  and  40c ;  bacon,  sliced,  40c ;  ham, 
40c;  heans  (soup),  lb.,  22c;  beans,  Lima. 
22c ;  lettuce  per  he.ad,  5c ;  spinach,  half 
peck.  20c.  -  T.  J.  o. 

Cumberland  Co.,  Pa. 
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Notes  from  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets 

204  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City 
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Ecos. — Nearby  hennery  white  effgs 
scarce  and  high.  Only  extra  fancy  qual¬ 
ity  will  bring  40c  and  41c.  State  and 
nearby  gathered  whites,  37c  to  ,3Sc ; 
fancy’  State  and  nearby  hennery  browns, 
.37c  to  30c;  State  and  nearbj  hennery 
brown  .and  mixed  gathered.  .35c  to  .l(5c ; 
duck  eggs,  ,38e  to  40c.  Pack  only  20 
dozen  duck  eggs  in  a  .30-dozen  egg  case  to 
avoid  breakage.  It  is  advisable  to  can¬ 
dle  your  eggs  before  shipping.  Dont 
wash  the  eggs  in  warm  weather. 

P.i'TTKR. — flower.  Fancy  Western 
creamery,  30^/^c ;  extras,  30c ;  firsts,  38c  ; 
dairy  butter  low'er ;  best  Piastern  dairy 
in  tubs,  .34c  to  871/20;  in  prints  not 
wanted.  Eastern  dairy  in  mixed  pack¬ 
ages,  .32c  to  37iy4c. 

CiiKE.SE. — Ifest  large  and  small  white 
and  colored  selling  slow  and  weak  at  2.3c. 
Held  cheese,  New  York  State  large  white 
and  colored,  24c  to  24 %c;  new  cheese, 
State  large  white  and  colored,  -4c ; 
skims,  17c  to  18c. 

I.ivE  Pori.TRY. — Fowls  firm,  25c  to 
27c;  old  roosters,  17c.  I>ive  rabbits, 
linn,  2.5c  pound.  I.eghorn  broilers, 
pounds  and  up.  2.5c  to  28c;  colored  broil¬ 
ers,  .30c  to  32c.  Broilers  are  arriving  m 
good  sujiply  and  selling  freely  at  lovver 
prices.  Small  ducks,  18c ;  old  L.  I.  ducks, 
21c  to  22c;  L.  1,  Spring,  24c. 

I.IVE  Pai.ves. — Fancy  calves,  15^/4  to 
10c;  good  to  prime,  14c  to  14%c;  com¬ 
mon.  '1314c  to  1.3%c;  buttermilks,  10c 
to  10y2c;  yearlings,  8%c  to  9c. 

Dressed  Calves  and  Lamrs. — Mar¬ 
ket  steady;  fancy  white  nieated  calves, 
21c  to  22c;  good  to  prime,  20c  to  21c; 
common,  17e  to  18c;  dressed  hothouse 
lambs,  steady,  f7  to  $10. 


Live  Lambs  and  Dressed  Pork.— 
Live  Spring  lambs  higher,  $18  to  $18.50 
per  cwt. ;  old  ewes,  $0.50  to  $11.  lo.^ 
Country  dressed  pork  in  light  supply  and' 
firm,  10c  to  23c. 

Apples. — Fancy  apples  wanted.  ^  Re¬ 
ceipts  light  and  market  firm.  P^ancy 
Baldwins,  ,$0 :  Baldwins,  $4  to  $0 ;  Ben 
Davis,  .$.3  to  .$5 ;  Spys,  $0  to  $8.50 ; 
Kings,  $4  to  $6. 


Peaches. — l^loridas,  carrier,  .$1.50  to 
$2..50 ;  (Georgia  Early  Bells,  .$.3..50  to 
$4,255  Georgia  Carman,  $3  to  $3.25. 


Strawberries.  —  Receipts  moderate. 
.Market  firm.  Jersey  Gandy,  10c  to  15c; 
( Jiesapeakes,  8c  to  1.5c;  Jersey  Hiltons, 
25c  to  30c.  A  few  crates  of  up-river  ber¬ 
ries  arrived  on  Thursday  and  sold  14c 
to  17c. 


Bi.ackberries.  —  North  Carolinas, 
(piart,  10c  to  15c. 


Huckleberries.  —  North  Carolinas, 
large,  blue,  quart,  14c  to  20c. 

Gooseberries. — Small,  7c;  large,  10c. 

Vegetables. — New  potatoes  in  liberal 
sujjplv  with  goo<l  demand.  Prices  firm. 
Plorida.s,  $10  to  ,$10.75  barrel;  North 
(’arolinas,  barrel,  ,$9.25  to  .$9.75;  South 
(’arolinas,  .$9.75  to  $10.  Eastern  Shore, 
$9.50  to  $10.25;  Maine  Cobblers.  .$9.50 
to  $0.75  ^  per  105-pound  bag.  Onions, 
lower;  Texas,  crate,  $1  to  .$1.75;  Ber¬ 
muda,  crate,  $1.25  to  $1..50;  California 
vellow,  100-pouud  bag,  .$3  to  $3.50.  As- 
paraous,  lower;  $1  to  .$2  dozen;  some 
extra  fancy,  ,$2.50.  Rhuharh,  selling 
slow.  7.5c  to  $1  hundred  bunches.  I’cas, 
7.5c  to  $1.25  per  basket.  Beans,  $1  to 
.$1.75  per  basket.  Wax,  .$1.50  to  .$.3.20. 
(Uirrots.  Southern,  ,$1.50  to  .$.3..50  per 
100  bunches.  White  turnips,  $1  hundred 
bunches.  Corn,  P^lorida,  $2  to  .$.3  per 
crate.  Cahhage,  $1.75  to  ,$2.75  per  crate. 

Beans. — Market  firm,  25c  lower ;  mar¬ 
row,  100  lbs.,  $15.75  to  ,$10.75;  pea, 
$14.75  to  $15.75  •  red  kidney,  $13.75; 
white  kidney,  .$14.75  to  $15.50. 

Note. — When  making  consignments  to 
the  Department  of  P''oods  and  Markets, 
always  send  a  shipping  notice  with  each 
consignment.  When  shipping  live  poul¬ 
try,  use  well-ventilated  coops,  and  do  not 
overload  them,  as  this  will  aid  to  reduce 
the  shrinkage.  If  you  make  con¬ 
signments  to  the  Department  and  do  not 
receive  your  check  and  sales  promptly, 
kindly  advise  us.  Many  times  consign¬ 
ments  arrive  here  without  tags  or  any 
identification  marks. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 


VALUES  UNSETTLED,  WITH  MOST  CHANGES 
DOWNWARD. 

Supidies  in  many  lines  of  produce  show 
a  tendency  to  increase  at  this  time  of 
year,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  find  buyers 
for  liberal  receipts  at  a  high  range  of 
prices.  In  sevei’al  lines  there  is  actual 
falling  off  in  buying  power,  because  stor¬ 
age  men  have  got  all  they  want  or  can¬ 
not  secure  any  more  space  in  the  freez¬ 
ers.  Boston  cold  storage  capacity  is 
filled  with  produce,  some  of  which  cost 
its  owners  considerably  more  than  they 
could  get  for  it  now.  Warmer  weather 
has  something  to  do  with  the  easy  tone 
o"  the  markets,  lessening  the  consuming 
demand  but  hurrying  along  the  back- 
W'ard  crops  and  forcing  holders  to  mox’e 
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speed  in  moving  stocks  at  some  price. 

VEGETART.E  AND  FRUIT  BRICES  UNEVEN. 

A  variety  of  conditions  affect  the 
course  of  the  market  in  green  vegetables 
and  fruit.  “Y'ou  might  say  it  is  the 
necessities  that  hold  best  when  you  con¬ 
sider  the  remarkable  staying  powers  of 
the  potato  market.”  commented  a  produce 
broker,  “but  peaches  and  melons  seem 
to  be  bringing  good  prices  this  year. 
Strawberries  have  had  some  bad  days. 
Onions  are  .a  pojiular  staple,  but  are  sell¬ 
ing  as  low  as  last  Summer.  Some  near¬ 
by  truck  is  high  and  some  too  low  to 
cover  present  cost  of  growing  it.  In 
some  cases  the  retailers  are  at  fault  by 
keeping  up  prices  unduly.”  Said  Hall  & 
('ole :  “Potatoes  hold  well,  better 

than  would  be  expected  with  re¬ 
ceipts  ahead  of  last  year.  Sections  like 
the  Middle  West  seem  to  be  m.-iking  more 
money  than  they  know  what  to  do  with, 
and  New  England  has  to  pay  the  price 
or  let  them  have  the  jiotatoes.  5Ve  do 
not  look  for  much  lower  prices  until  the 
large  New  .Jersey  croj)  arrives.  J'he 
crop  has  been  late  all  along  in  the  sec¬ 
tions  South,,  and  the  northern  crop  has 
had  to  meet  cold,  wet  weather.  The 
c.abbage  situation  is  weakened  by  de¬ 
layed  shipments  which  become  discol¬ 
ored,  and  are  hard  to  sell.  Most  native 
stuff  is  low.”  A  Clinton  Street  dealer, 
in  touch  with  the  nearby  gardeners,  re- 
jjorts  much  complaint  of  weeds  and  witch 
grass  which  are  thick  and  high,  helped 
along  by  recent  w'arm,  muggy  nights. 
Rains  have  flooded  some  fields  often.  In 
some  places  conditions  seem  almost  as 
bad  as  last  year.  “Spinach  is  running 
to  .seed  early.  In  cucumber  houses  the 
vines  are  in  bad  shape,  the  crop  will  be 
light  and  the  season  short  and  probably 
done  before  the  outdoor  crop  comes. 
Southern  truck  is  full  of  water  and  does 
not  stand  up  well.  The  strawberries  look 
well  when  they  come  out  of  the  cold  car, 
but  do  not  last  long.”  Asparagus  Js 
$.3..50  to  $4. .50  box  ;  spinach  poor,  at  15c 
to  25c ;  kale,  .3()c ;  dandelions.  50 ;  scul¬ 
lions,  7,5c  to  $1  ;  radishes,  40e  to  50c ; 
lettuce.  25c  to  .‘1.5c ;  cukes,  $5..50  to  $0.  A 
few  old  carrots  from  cold  storage  bring 
.$'2.25  to  $2..50  box.  Hothouse  bunch  car¬ 
rots  are  00c  to  7.5c  dozen  bunches,  and 
transplanted  beets  are  $1  per  dozen 
bunches,  with  four  beets  about  the  size 
of  English  walnuts  to  the  bunch.  Some 
of  the  young  plants  W’ere  shipped  from 
the  South  in  early  May.  or  before,  and 
some  were  started  in  hotbeds. 

APBLE  PROSPECTS  UNCERTAIN. 

Dealers  consider  the  crop  prospect  for 
apples  very  much  in  the  air  until  they 
hear  how  much  fruit  has  set  and  stuck 
on  the  trees.  G-owers  who  visit  the 
markets  seem  to  be  worrying  about  the 
effect  of  so  much  rain  which  interfered 
with  the  w'ork  of  the  bees  and  with  spray¬ 
ing.  I'liey  are  also  asking  about  the  de¬ 
mand.  ISIaynard  &  Childs  say :  “Let¬ 
ters  from  hundreds  of  apiile  correspon¬ 
dents  still  leave  the  outlook  uncertain. 
They  agree  on  a  heavy  bloom,  particu¬ 
larly  in  Maine,  but  have  not  much  to 
say  yet  about  the  fruit,  but  we  get  the 
impression  that  a  good  crop  is  promised, 
although  less  than  indlc.ated  by  the 
bloom.  If  the  crop  should  be  about  like 
(hat  of  last  year,  it  will  be  likely  to  sell 
hard.  Last  year  the  export  demand  had 
a  steadying  effect,  esiiecially  on  the  East¬ 
ern  marketes,  but  the  food  authorities 
seem  to  look  at  apples  as  not  a  necessity 
in  Europe,  and  no  hope  is  held  out  that 
the  embargo  will  be  taken  off  until  more 
steamer  sp.ace  is  available.  A  large  crop 
might  be  handled  at  home  if  retailers 
would  follow  the  wholesale  markets  more 
closely,  instead  of  keeping  up  the  price 
right  along  and  thus  choking  the  outlet. 
Some  of  the  big  stores  do  give  customers 
the  benefit  when  produce  is  abundant  and 
cheaj).  The  growth  and  prosperity  of 
such  stores  is  well  for  the  public  and 
threatens  to  put  out  of  business  many  of 
the  high  price  and  credit  stores.  One 
big  concern  in  the  Middle  West  is  selling 
on  a  basis  of  19  per  cent,  profit  instead 
of  25  per  cent.,  but  is  adding  a  charge  of 
five  per  cent,  for  delivery,  and  one  per 
cent,  for  credit,  thus  allowing  customers  to 
.save  these  charges  if  they  wish.  After  a 
year’s  tnal  it  is  reported  a  success.  On 
the  whole  from  what  can  be  seen  now, 
the  market  outlook  for  fruit  is  not  so 
good  as  it  was  last  year.” 

The  fruit  list  now  includes  Southern 
blueberries,  rather  poor,  at  8c  to  15c 
quart ;  blackberries  at  10c  and  some  good 
strawberries  from  New  Jersey  at  lOc  to 
12c.  Georgia  iieaches  are  in  light  suii- 
ply  at  $3  to  $3.50  per  carrier. 

POULTRY  TRADE  IN  THE  RUTS. 

The  poultry  market  jogs  along  quietly 
with  moderate  receipts  and  light  demand 
at  about  recenet  prices,  except  for  broil¬ 
ers,  which  are  lower.  Amos  Keyes  & 
Son :  “I'lie  market  is  steady  for  live 

fowls  at  24c,  but  live  broilers  are  down  to 
20c  to  2Sc.  J^he  Large  stock  of  frozen 
broilers  is  considered  the  main  cause. 
After  the  Summer  hotels  start  their  busy 
season,  early  in  July,  the  demand  for 
broilers  should  increase.  Choice  dressed 
fowls  are  26e  to  27c;  broilers,  30c.”  The 
leading  receiver  reports  dressed  young 
ducks  quiet  at  25c  to  20c. 

MEATS  IN  SLOW  DEMAND. 

The  warmer  weather  lately  and  the 
abundance  and  low  price  of  fi.sh  the  past 
few  weeks  has  slowed  up  the  call  for 
meats,  but  the  supply  is  as  limited  as 
ever  and  values  hold  rather  well.  Choice 
M^estern  beef  is  17c.  Good  country 
dressed  cow  beef  is  10c.  Veal  has  a 


range  of  10  to  2()c.  some  lots  showing 
sweaty  condition  .added  to  other  defects, 
('hoice  mutton  brings  21  to  2.3c,  and 
dres.sed  hogs  181/4  to  19c. 

EGGS  IN  WEAK  POSITION. 

A  number  of  unfavor.able  conditions 
combined  to  bring  the  egg  situation  to  a 
weak  place.  As  a  Fulton  Street  dealer 
summed  it  up :  “The  cold  storage  houses 
were  all  full,  the  waterglass  storage  was 
over,  the  hatching  season  was  done.  But 
cool  weather  kept  receiiits  large  and  of 
good  quality,  while  demand  was  only 
moderate.  Prices  dropjied.  A  friend 
told  me  he  had  seven  <-arloads  in  cold 
storage.  They  co.st  him  ,30c  and  he  would 
gladly  pay  ,$1,000  to  have  them  taken 
off  his  hands.  Nearby  eggs  sell  for  36c 
now.  The  market  is  weak,  but  should 
be  better  soon,  as  the  output  will  de¬ 
cline  with  the  advance  of  the  .sea.son.” 

BUTTER  FAIRLY  STEADY. 

The  excellent  quality  of  late  receipts 
has  stimulated  buying  for  storage  and 
otherwi.se.  The  market  has  taken  a 
steadier  tone,  and  common  view  is  that 
low  point  has  been  passed.  Some  still 
insist  that  lower  prices  are  needed  be¬ 
fore  the  market  will  clear  itself.  High 
prices  of  course  limit  the  demand,  but 
volume  of  receipts  so  far  has  been  much 
below  last  year.  “The  Government  at¬ 
titude  on  food  control  makes  business 
men  hesit.ate,”  remarked  one  dealer. 
“We  don’t  know  on  what  basis  they  will 
let  us  do  business,  so  we  don’t  dare  to 
go  ahead,  but  do  as  little  as  possible 
and  keep  on  the  safe  side.”_  Tub  cream¬ 
ery  extras  are  38c,,  and  dairy  butter  .3.3 
to  .3,5c.  The  cheese  m.arket  shows  lit¬ 
tle  change.  Quotations  hold  fairly 
steady  at  23  to  24c  for  full  cream,  and 
16  to’ 19c  for  skims.  The  export  demand 
is  light.  Volume  of  receipts  .so  far  has 
been  about  two-thirds  that  of  the  coi’- 
responding  time  last  year. 

HAY  TRADE  AND  OUTLOOK  DULL. 

The  improvement  in  demand  appear¬ 
ing  a  few  weeks  ago  has  subsided  and 
dealers  say  the  situation  is  dull  and  un¬ 
satisfactory,  with  values  really  weaker, 
although  asking  prices  are  the  same. 
Top  for  No.  1  is  $23.  Good  coarse 
Eastern  is  $19  to  $20  and  good  ^clover 
is  nominal  at  $15.  Rye  straw  is  $16 
and  oat  straw  $10.  8aid  Hosmer,  Rob¬ 
inson  &  Co. ;  “5Vhile  acreage  is  reduced, 
the  crop  looks  well  both  5Vest  and  East. 
As  there  is  a  large  surplus  carried  over, 
the  prospect  for  high  jirices  seems  not 
very  good. 

LIVE  STOCK  IN  LIGHT  RECEIPT. 

All  classes  of  live  stock  have  averaged 
less  than  70  cars  a  week  lately,  and  the 
light  supply  has  kept  the  m:irket  well 
supported  in  face  of  dull  trsule.  Best 
beef  cattle  sell  at  10  to  ll^/^c;  be.st 
cows,  9  to  10c;  and  fair  to  good  cows, 
7  to  9c.  Canners  are  about  6c.  t'hoice 
calves  bring  around  15c,  and  mixed  lots 
12  to  1.3c.  Hogs  bring  about  16c.  No 
sheep  or  lambs  have  come  the  past  week 
or  moi-e.  Milch  cows  arriving  look  most¬ 
ly  like  poor  milkers  and  are  hard  to  sell, 
but  good  appearing  ones  are  snapped 
up  quickly  at  .$6.5  to  $125.  G.  B.  F. 


Why  They  Left  the  Farm 

I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
work  you  are  doing  for  the  farmer.  Most 
of  the  so-called  farm  papers  are  evidently 
edited  by  city-raised  men,  and  hence  no 
real  knowledge  of  farming  as  to  the 
wants  of  the  farmers.  I  am  62  years  old  ; 
I  have  four  sons  and  two  daughters,  all 
of  them  in  the  city  of  Washinsrton,  ex¬ 
cept  the  youngest  boy.  I  own  280  acres 
of  land  unincumbered  by  debt.  'The  boys 
knew  how  to  farm,  wore  strong  and 
healthy.  This  is  what  they  said  to 
me  when  they  decided  to  leave  the  farm  : 
It  takes  10  per  cent  to  pay  taxes,  25 
per  cent,  to  keep  the  place  in  repair,  2.5 
per  cent,  to  raise  feed  and  care  for 
teams,  10  per  cent,  to  jiay  for  necessary 
seed,  10  per  cent,  for  freight  to  Balti¬ 
more  or  Washington,  10  per  cent,  for 
commission  for  selling,  15  per  cent,  pur¬ 
chase  and  upkeep  of  machines  and  tools, 
15  per  cent,  for  purchase  of  guanos,  25 
per  cent,  as  wages  for  labor. 

No  one  but  a  father  and  mother  can 
ever  know  what  we  suffered.  Wc  saw 
the  old  home  desolate  and  like  ourselves 
going  to  decay,  and  realized  that  the 
communiQ  was  losing  like  ourselves. 
Could  I  tell  them  they  had  figured 
wrong?  No,  I  knew  but  too  well  they 
were  right.  This  is  why  they  left  the 
farm.  L.  M.  w. 

Maryland. 


Gasoline  Treatment  for  Woodchucks 

Your  woodchuck  item,_  on  page  723, 
brings  to  my  mind  a  wrinkle  I  learned 
last  year,  and  it  has  the  merit  of  being 
feasible,  which  the  auto  suggestion  isn’t. 
Most  woodchucks  build  their  nests  in 
places  incacessible  to  automobiles.  Then 
again,  not  every  farmer  has  an  auto,  not 
even  a  Ford,  and  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  buy  one  to  kill  woodchucks  with,  be¬ 
cause  a  handful  of  rags  and  some  gasoline 
will  do  the  trick  just  as  well.  .lust  sat¬ 
urate  a  bunch  of  rags  with  gasoline,  drop 
in  the  burrow  and  cover  the  openings 
with  dirt.  That  is  all.  ’The  ’chucks  will 
die  promptly,  and  you  will  have  used  less 
gasoline  and  killed  more  wodchucks  than 
could  be  done  by  automobile  methods. 
This  is  my  contribution  to  the  general 
good,  and  it  will  be  of  value  to  many  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  readers.  ii.  G. 

New  York. 


Use 


For  Belt 
Power 


Runs  Enslige  Cutter  Easily 

Helping  Henry,  the  automobile  belt  power 
device  does  not  harm  car — isinuscon  hundreds  of 
farms  doing  all  classes  of  work,  baling  hay,  sawing 
wood,  threshing,  shellingand  husking  corn,  pumping 
water,  running  concrete  mixer  and  other  machinery. 
Applied  to  any  make  car  in  fifteen  seconds.  Noholta 
or  tools.  Posh  under  rear  axle.  Press 
dovyn  on  handles.  This  jacks  car  up. 
Brings  both  tires  firmly  against  rollers. 
Now  run  anything.  Positively  does  not 
wear  out  tires. 

Takes  Place  of  Expensive  Gas 

Enaine  Helping  Henry  costs  less  than  a 
^  (Cood  Buit  of  clothes.  All  steel. 
Weigrhs  1S5  lbs.  (larricd  on  runnine:  board. 
Sold  with  privilefire  of  return  in  30  days  if 
you  are  not  in  every  way  satisfied. 

Drop  a  post  card  to  factory  now.  Just 
say,  '*Send  prices  and  biR  folder  showinfr 
pictures  of  Hcipins:  Henry  at  all  kinds  of 
work.  My  car  is  a - Write  today. 

AUTOPOWER  COMPANY 
1266  Lincoln  Way,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

<6) 


CHEAP  LIME 

\Vc  can  furnish  from  time  to  time  a  few  car¬ 
loads  of  a  mixture  containing  about 

4.35%  Phosphoric  Acid  1  20.  %  Sulphate  of  l.ime 

20.  %  Slacked  Lime  I  50  to  55%  Moisture 

Tliis  has  a  fertilizer  value  of  between  $8  and 
$9  a  ton.  Wo  will  deliver  it  in  carload  lots 
f.o.b.  cars  Bayonne  for  $3  a  ton. 

SOUTHERN  COnON  OIL  CO.,  160  E.  22nd  SL,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 


Millions  of  Fruit  Trees 


Everyone  prenuine  Harrison-grrown. 
robust,  healthy,  true-to-name  ana 
buddea  from  bearing  orchardSs 
Backed  oy  more  than , 

26  years*  fruit-Rrowingr  and 
tiorsery  experience.  Apples,  peaches, 
pears,  plum.s,  cherries  and  small  fruits. 

Also  full  line  of  ornamentals.  Write  to* 
day  for  1917  Fruit  Guide— /re«,  **LarReat 
arowera  of  fruit  trees  In  the  world. 

Harrisons*  Nurseries,  Box  14  Berlin,  MJ. 


^TOMATO  PLANTS^ 

All  Leading  Varieties.  Price,  li'l.ftO  per  1000 

CABBAGE  PLANTS 

All  Leading  Varieties.  Price,  l>I.«0  per  1000 
Celery  Plants,  Green  varieties,  $2.00  per  1000.  Golden 
Self-Blanching  and  Easy  Blanching,  $3.00  per  1000. 
Plants  are  carefully  packed  in  moss  and  expressed 

OROL  LEDDEN,  SEWELL.  N.  J. 

Largest  Grower  of  Vegetable  Plants  in  New  Jersey 


fVEGETABLE  PLANTSl 

I  BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS  PREPAID 

Cabbago,  Cauliflower, Tomato,  Beet,  Lettuce, Celery, 
Popper,  Egg,  Paraley,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Asparagus, 
Rhubarb,  Horseradish  plants.  Lar(?e  or  small  Tots. 
Fir.st^iass  plants  and  safe  delivery  jfuaranteed.  Also 

Stra'wberry  Plants 

Pot-j?rown  and  runner,  for  summer  and  fall  planting: 

— will  bear  fruit  next  summer.  Catalog  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  GOOD  GROUND,  N.  Y, 


Cabbage  and  Celery 

grown  plants  in  largo  quantities  at  SI  per  1,000; 
SR. 50  for  10,000  J.  (J.  Schmidt,  Bristol,  Pa. 


sAiE-CowPeas-Soy  Beans-Scarlet  Clover  Seed 

JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware 


Cabbage  Plants 


— Two  Million.  Danisli  and  Domestic. 

ASH  M  K  AH,  WilliuniHOii,  N.  Y, 


VooiktoKla  Plante  Tomato,  Pepper,  Cabbagre,  owcul 
T  cgcldOlc  rianiS  (^auliHuwers,  Hcets.  Lettuce  and  Celery.  Get 
my  prices  on  plants,  sent  by  Parcel  Post  prepaid  and  special 

"  -  .  C.  E.  FIELD,  Sewcll,N.J. 


price  on  lar^c  orders. 


OABBAGE  PLANTS 

SUREHEAD.  FLAT  DUTCH.  DANISH  BALL  AND  COPENHAGEN 
MARKET,  @  SI. 50  per  1,000.  Have  an  extra  fine 
lot  of  nice,  stocky  plants.  Romance  Seed  and 
Plant  Farms,  Caleb  Bongs  &  Son,  Cheswold,  Del. 


Foil  SALE— JAPANESE  SEED  «  U  C  K  W  II  E  A  T. 
$2.60  a  bushel.  GFO.  MoLAUQIILIN,  SkaneaUles,  New  York 


The  Gasoline 
Engine  on 
TheFann 


This  is 
tile 
of  a 

every  far 
Dior  will 
prcciate  i 
every  farm 
homo  ought  \ 
have.  Includes 
selecting  the 
most  suitable 
engine  for  farm  work,  its  most  convenient  and  ef¬ 
ficient  installation,  with  chapters  on  troubles,  their 
remedies,  and  how  to  avoid  them.  The  care  and 
management  of  the  farm  tractor  in  plowing,  har¬ 
rowing,  liarvestlng  and  road  grading  are  fully  cov¬ 
ered:  also  plain  directions  are  given  for  handling  the 
tractor  on  tho  road. 


XenoW.  Pulaam 


Operation 
and 
Uses 


530  Pages.  Nearly 
ISO  Engravings 


This  book  will  be  sent  to  any  address  prepaid  for 
sending  us  Two  New  Yearly  Subscriptions  or  Four 
Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions  or  One  New  Yearly 
Subscription  and  Two  Renewal  Subscriptions. 
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Soil  Fertility  Notes 


Hen  Manure  and  Chemicals 

T  have  about  1.200  to  1,5()0  lbs.  chicken 
tnaiiure,  about  .SOO  lbs.  acid  phosphate, 
and  I  wish  to  mix  some  cottonseed  with  it 
to  make  a  good  fertilizer.  How  much 
should  I  use?  I  wish  to  use  it  on  pota¬ 
toes.  onions,  corn  and  all  kinds  of  vege¬ 
tables.  Will  it  be  best  to  put  in  the  mi.x- 
ture  before  planting,  or  when  the  crop  is 
up:  and  how  much?  n.  a. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Some  time  ago  Prof.  Massey  advised  .a 
man  in  the  Southwest  to  use  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  acid  phosphate  and  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  as  fertilizer  for  potatoes. 
This  mixture  was  advised  because  in  that 
country  the  cottonseed  meal  would  prob¬ 
ably  prove  the  cheapest  source  of  organic 
nitrogen,  and  the  condition  of  tiie  land 
was  also  considered.  This  advice  does 
not  mean  that  the  meal  and  acid  phos¬ 
phate  would  make  the  best  fertilizer 
everywhere,  but  was  advised  for  those 
part.s  of  the  country  where  cottonseed 
meal  is  cheapest.  In  New  Y"ork  State 
the  cottonseed  meal  would  be  worth  far 
more  for  feeding  purposes,  and  it  would 
hardly  pay  to  use  it  as  a  fertilizer. 
Probably  dried  blood  or  tankage  would  be 
cheaper.  If.  however,  you  want  to  use 
such  a  mixture,  you  can  take  the  chicken 
manure  and  the  acid  phosphate  which 
you  have,  and  400  lbs.  of  cottonseed 
meal,  grind  the  manure  fine,  and  mix  them 
all  thoroughly  together,  and  you  would 
have  a  good  garden  fertilizer.  It  will 
not.  however,  be  the  cheapest  mixture 
you  can  make.  We  should  put  the  mix¬ 
ture  in  the  hill  or  drill  and  work  it  well 
into  the  soil,  when  planting. 


Burning  Old  Hay  and  Meadow 

Can  you  tell  me  the  probable  value  of 
a  ton  (if  hay  left  standing  over  Winter 
on  the  meadow?  Would  it  be  niore  ad- 
vi.sable  to  burn  this  hay  or  plow  it  under? 
Does  it  injure  a  patch  of  second-growth 
timber,  about  eight  years  old.  to  h>t  a 
fire  run  through  it  and  burn  the  grr.ss 
h'om  around  its  roots?  C.  if.  M. 

Itallston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

A  ton  of  such  hay  will  contain  about 
2.3  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  six  or  seven  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  nearly  .30  of  potash. 
This  compo.sition  will  depend  somewhat 
upon  the  kind  of  hay  and  how  far  it  is 
decayed  from  exposure.  If  you  burn  the 
hay  you  will  drive  off  all  the  nitrogen, 
which  is  the  most  valuable  part  of  it.  It 
would  cost  between  .$4.50  to  .$5  to  inir- 
chase  the  nitrogen  which  a  ton  of  this 
hay  contains,  and  the  organic  matter  will 
also  be  destroyed.  We  use  such  hay  as 
a  mulch  around  fruit  trees,  for  which  pur¬ 
pose  it  is  excellent.  It  can  be  spread  and 
plowed  under  like  manure,  thus  adding 
nitrogen  and  organic  matter  to  the  .soil. 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  burn  the  hay 
under  these  conditions.  If  a  field  is  burnt 
off  early  in  the  season  no  particular  dam¬ 
age  will  be  done  to  the  grass.  Many 
farmers  iirefer  to  do  this.  It  leaves  a 
light  layer  of  ashes  over  the  ground,  de¬ 
stroys  large  quantities  of  weed  seeds,  and 
[tuts  the  land  in  much  better  shape  for 
the  mower  to  work.  Most  farmers  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  grass  starts  a  little  quicker 
after  such  a  burning.  We  like  to  leave 
the  old  grass  on  the  field  unless  it  is  very 
heavy,  as  we  think  it  acts  like  a  mulch 
to  hold  moisture  in  the  soil,  and  also 
adds  organic  matter  to  the  laud. 


Wood  Ashes  for  Corn 

We  have  about  25  bushels  of  finely 
screened  wood  ashes.  How  much  by 
weight  or  measure  should  we  use  in 
planting  of  yellow  or  field  corn?  We 
propo.se  to  place  our  seed  in  drills  or  fui‘- 
rows.  How  should  the  ashes  be  placed, 
beneath  the  seed  with  soil  between 
the  ashes  and  seed,  or  place  the  seed  with 
soil  on  top,  then  the  wood  ashes?  Can 
the  wood  ashes  be  placed  in  the  drill  or 
furrow,  then  drag  a  chain  along  through 
the  drill  or  furrow,  in  this  way  mixing 
the  ashes  and  soil,  then  place  the  seed 
and  cover?  C.an  we  use  wood  ashes  for 
tomatoes,  cabbage,  turnips,  cucumbers, 
onions,  carrots,  celery,  parsley,  beets, 
peas,  pea  beans,  and  pole  beans,  lettuce, 
radi.shes,  rhubarb  an  1  currant  bushes? 

Granville  Center,  Mass.  a.  b. 

A  bushel  of  wood  ashes  will  average 
about  40  lbs.  in  weight,  so  that  you  have 
something  like  half  a  ton.  When  we  con¬ 
sider  that  most  farmers  feel  a  ton  of  wood 
ashes  is  a  light  application  for  average 
farm  land,  you  will  see  that  your  supply 


will  not  go  far.  Many  people  make  the 
mistake  of  rating  wood  ashes  too  high  in 
plant  food  value.  A  good  quality  of  ash 
may  contain  5  per  cent,  of  potash,  about 
2  per  cent,  of  phosphoric,  and  perhaps  .30 
per  cent,  of  lime.  A  corn  fertilizer  such 
as  was  used  before  the  war.  contains 
about  2^/^  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  8  per 
cent,  or  9  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid, 
and  4  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent,  of  potash. 
"When  using  500  lbs.  to  the  acre  we  would 
add  in  such  a  fertilizer  at  least  20  lbs. 
of  potash,  and  over  40  of  phosphoric  acid. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  use  at  least  400 
lbs.  of  the  wood  ashes  to  obtain  the  pot¬ 
ash  in  that  corn  fertilizer,  while  it  would 
not  supply  much  more  than  one-third  of 
the  phosphoric  acid.  Probably  anything 
less  than  000  lbs.  to  the  acre  of  wood 
ashes  on  corn  would  make  but  little  show¬ 
ing.  After  considerable  experimenting 
we  conclude  that  the  best  way  for  us  to 
apply  ashes  or  fertilizer  to  the  corn  is  to 
scatter  it  along  the  hill  or  drill,  when  the 
plants  are  three  or  four  inches  high.  It 
is  scattered  on  by  hand,  or  there  are  cul¬ 
tivating  attachments  made  in  the  West 
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which  will  distribute  the  fertilizer  from 
horse  cultivators.  Our  own  plan  is  to 
scatter  along  the  row  and  work  into  the 
ground  with  hoes  or  hand  cultivators.  It 
would  not  make  any  particular  differ¬ 
ence  whether  the  ashes  were  put  above  or 
below  the  seed,  the  main  point  being  to 
work  the  ashes  i)romptly  into  the  soil. 
The  .ashes  are  good  for  most  garden  crops, 
except  potatoes  or  rhubarb.  They  would 
probably  give  best  results  on  cabbage, 
onions,  beets  and  beans. 


Sweet  Clover  on  Buckwheat  Stubble 

I  am  going  to  try  Sweet  clover  and 
would  like  to  learn  the  best  method  of 
seeding  it.  Is  it  better  sown  on  Winter 
grain,  or  does  it  require  to  be  sown  alone? 
I  have  buckwheat  stubble  which  I  would 
like  to  seed  down  this  .season.  How  many 
bushels  to  the  acre  does  it  take? 

Oxford.  N.  J.  F.  II.  s. 

The  best  way  to  seed  Sweet  clover  is  to 
disk  corn,  potato  or  grain  land  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  when  too  late  for  weeds  to  germinate, 
and  between  December  1  and  March  15 
sow  the  seed  broadcast  on  to{)  of  ground, 
to  be  covered  by  the  freezes  and  thaws  of 
Winter  and  Spring,  20  lbs.  unhulled  per 
acre.  If  land  is  in  rye  sow  the  same  way. 

New  York.  a.  bloomingdale. 


Phosphate  on  Hills  of  Corn 

Would  you  advi.se  putting  phosphate 
on  the  hill  of  corn  after  it  has  come 
through  the  ground,  or  put  it  in  the  hill 
when  planted. 

Our  plan  is  to  .scatter  the  fertilizer 
around  the  hill  of  corn  when  the  plants 
are  three  or  four  inches  high.  Then 
when  the  fertilizer  is  well  hoecl  into  the 
ground  we  get  good  results.  We  have 
tried  dropping  it  directly  upon  the  hill, 
but  it  does  better  with  us  when  seatterecl 
two  or  three  inches  outside  and  around 
the  plants. 


Green  Rye  for  Silage 

I  have  a  piece  of  Winter  rye  which  I 
wished  to  cut  before  the  midclle  of  .Tune 
to  put  in  my  silo.  Would  it  make  silage 
to  feed  cattle?  I  would  want  to  com¬ 
mence  feeding  it  about  the  time  it  was 
put  in  the  silo,  and  would  like  to  know'  if 
it  would  keep.  e  Q 

Fulton,  N.  Y. 

The  green  rye,  if  cut  early,  will  make 
a  fair  substitute  for  silage.  Do  not  let 


it  become  hard  and  woody.  If  possible 
cut  just  as  it  comes  in  bloom.  Set  the 
cutter  to  chop  it  up  into  at  least  one-inch 
pieces  and  stamp  or  pack  it  down  hard 
in  the  silo.  The  rye  stems  are  hollow  and 
full  of  air,  and  unless  it  is  packed  down 
hard  fermentation  will  promptly  set  in 
and  injure  its  feeding  value.  We  should 
use  it  as  a  Summer  fodder  and  not  try  to 
keep  it  for  Winter.  At  its  best  rye  is 
the  poorest  feed  of  all  the  small  grains, 
but  when  properly  handled,  chopped  fine 
and  cut  eaidy,  it  makes  a  fair  substitute 
for  pasture. 


Asparagus  on  Muck 

I  have  a  muck  bed.  good  quality,  with 
24-inch  water  level.  Can  I  make  an  as¬ 
paragus  bed  successfully  on  it,  or  would 
it  be  better  to  use  a  light  sandy  loai-i.  In 
either  case  would  fine  dirty  litter  from 
the  henhouse  be  as  good  in  bottom  of 
trench  as  stable  manure?  G.  il,  S. 

The  light  sandy  loam  would  be  very 
much  better  for  the  asparagus.  It  will 
make  a  better  and  more  permanent  bed. 
We  should  use  lighter  .soil  by  all  means. 
The  litter  can  be  put  at  the  bottom  of 
(he  trench  with  a  little  soil  scattered  over 
it  before  the  I'oots  are  planted  out. 


Disappearance  of  Clover 

T  stock  (low'll  my  land  with  oats.  Tim¬ 
othy  and  Ked  clover ;  get  a  good  stand. 
First  season,  or  year  follow'ing  after 
stocking,  cut  tw'o  crops ;  second  year 
clover  is  extinct.  I  have  ahvays  cut  it  in 
the  blossom.  I  would  like  to  know  when 
it  ought  to  be  cut  .so  as  not  to  kill  out. 

Sullivan  County,  N.  Y.  E.  E.  w. 

.  We  have  found  two  reasons  for  the 
disappt'arance  of  lied  clover.  On  our 
own  soil,  w'hich  is  naturally  sour,  unless 
we  use  lime  freely  the  liisl  clover  disap¬ 
pears  after  the  first  year.  Thus  w'e  have 
adopted  the  practice  of  mixing  Alsike 
and  lied  seed  together.  The  Alsike  is 
able  to  make  a  fair  grow'th  on  acid  or  wet 
land,  and  when  the  two  ai-e  seeded  to¬ 
gether  we  find  in  the  second  year  a  good 
stand  of  Al.sike  and  very  little  of  the 
lied.  A  good  dressing  of  lime,  however, 
holds  the  lied  or  brings  it  back.  An¬ 
other  reason  for  the  disappearance  of 
clover  is  cutting  it  too  lute.  Usually 
after  the  seed  forms  the  clover  plant  has 
fulfilled  its  mission,  and  we  rarely  find 
it  coming  back  for  another  sea.son  w'hen 
W'(^  cut  it  too  late.  Our  opinion  is  that 
this  hand  is  sour,  so  that  Ii(>d  clover  will 
not  thrive.  A  good  dressing  of  lime,  or 
mixing  in  Alsike  seed,  will  help. 


Bookshelf 


ianiBI.E  AND  I’OI.SONOU.S  Al  IT.SIIKOOMS 
by  Dr.  W.  A.  Murrill.  This  is  a  hand 
book  of  fungi,  accompanied  by  a  hand 
some  colored  chart,  depicting  47  varie 
tics  of  mushr()(«ns  in  natural  si-ze  am 
cqIoi*.  It  w'ill  be  found  very  valuable  ii 
identifying  the  different  species.  Th 
handbook  is_  written  clearly  and  concisely 
so  that  it  is  helpful  to  the  unbotanica 
reader;  usually  mycologists  are  so  givei 
to  scientific  terminology  that  the  ordinar, 
reader  gets  little  benefit  from  their  know! 
edge.  The  chart  is  extremely  informing 
and  will  be  very  effective  in  conveying  i 
working  knowledge  of  many  mushroom 
ordinarily  met  with  in  our  woods  am 
fields.  Such  a  chart,  accompanied  b; 
the  handbook  might  well  be  displayed  ii 
all  rural  schools  and  Grange  halhs,  an^ 
will  be  a  very  useful  addition  to  th 
home  library.  Published  by  the  authoi 
Dr.  W.  A.  Murrill,  Bronxw'ood  Pari 
New  York  City;  price  including  chart 
.$2. 


Garde^'eks’  and  Flokist.s’  Annual 
FOR  1917. — This  useful  publication  comes 
to  us  this  year  with  many  special  arti¬ 
cles,  as  well  as  the  calendar  of  opera¬ 
tions,  work  of  national  societies,  legal 
verdicts,  rules  and  reclpe.s,  plant  lists, 
etc.  Among  the  special  articles  is  one 
on  “A  Living  Out  of  One  Greenhouse,” 
which  will  be  found  suggestive  bv  those 
de.siring  to  make  a  start  in  this  busi¬ 
ness:  another  very  instructive  article  is 
on  “Raising  a  Stock  of  Hardy  Plants.” 
The  “Business  Section,”  while  written 
especially  for  greenhouse  men.  will  be 
found  very  instructive  by  farmers.  I*ub- 
li.shed  by  the  A.  T.  De  I.a  Mare  Co., 
New  York  ;  240  pages,  stiff  paper  bind¬ 
ing  ;  price  50  cents. 

Late  Cabbage  From  Seed  T'ntie  Har- 
VE.ST,  by  F.  N.  Reed.  This  handy  little 
volume  covers  all  the  points  involved  in 
growing  this  important  crop.  The  chap¬ 
ters  on  seed  growing  and  seed  sowing, 
soil,  fertilization,  insect  enemies  and  dis¬ 
eases,  are  especially  instructive,  and  the 
details  of  cost  given  will  be  very  help¬ 
ful  in  e.stimatiug  crop  possibilities.  The 
instructions  on  seed  raising  are  vei-y 
practical.  A  useful  book  for  the  farm 
library.  Published  by  .Tohn  AViley  & 
Hons,  IiH’.,  New  York;  freely  illustrated; 
price  $1.2.5. 


An  editor  dropped  in  to  church  for  the 
fir.st  time  for  many  years.  The  minister 
was  in  the  very  heart  of  his  sermon. 
The  editor  listened  for  a  while,  and  then 
rushed  to  his  office.  “What  are  you  fel¬ 
lows  doing?  How  about  the  news  from 
the  seat  of  war?”  “AVhat  news?”  “Why, 
all  this  about  the  Egyptian  army  being 
drowned  in  the  R(»d  Hea.  The  minister 
up  at  the  church  knows  all  about  it.  and 
you  have  not  a  word  of  it  in  our  latest. 
Bustle  round,  you  fellows,  and  get  out  an 
extra  special  edition.” — Melbourne  Leader. 


^  Wasted  Grain 
and  Time  Couid 
Have  Paid  Your 
Thresh  Bili 

^  ^  ave  your  grain  from  the  straw 
^  stack.  Hire  the  man  with  a 
M  Red  River  Special,  or  get 
^  our  “Junior”  Red  River  Special 
and  thresh  your  own  grain.  “We 
know  that  this  separator  saved 
enough  grain  to  pay  our  thresh 
bills,”  says  W.  B.  Sharp  and  13 
other  farmers  of  Cordell,  Okla¬ 
homa,  after  threshing  with  a 


i 


! 


Red  River 
Special 

It  Saves  th®  Farmer's 
Thresh  Bill 

Here’s  the  thresher  that’s  differ¬ 
ent.  It  beats  out  the  grain.  Built 
for  fast  work  too.  Saves  the 
farmer’s  and  thresherman’s  time 
—crowds  more  bushels  into  the 
day’s  work  and  more  good  jobs 
into  the  season’s  run. 

Our  “Junior”  Red  River  Special 
is  the  ideal  thresher  for  home 
threshing.  It’s ayounger  brother 
to  the  Red  River  Special.  Small 
enough  to  make  home  threshing 
pay — big  enough  to  make  money 
in  custom  work. 

Has  every  needed  feature  of  the 
big  Red  River  Special — famous 
“Man  Behind  the  Gun” — shak¬ 
ers,  large  sieves,  etc.  Hook  it 
to  your  tractor. 


I  Nichols  &  Shepard  COi 

I  In  Continuous  Business  Since  184S 

(  Builders  Exclusively  of  Red  River  Special 
■ .  Threshers^Wind  Stackers,  Feeder^  Steam 
I  Traction  Engines  and  Oil -Gas  Tractors 
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PLANS 
FREE 


Alone  with  oar  Iron 
parts  wo  send  FREE 
plans,  and  permit  to 
build  your  own  con¬ 
crete  mixer  under 
our  rights.  In  that 
way  you  secure  a 
practical  mixer, 
ror  all  c  e  m  e  n  t 
work  at  a  coat 
so  lo^^ou  can 
Dot  afford  to 
mix  concrete 
by  band. 


Build  Your 
'Own  Batch 
CONCRETE 
MIXER - 


fSavebiflr  money  and  ba^kbreakfne 
r.  Sni  *  ■  '  . 


labor.  Sheldon’s  Batch  Mixer  repays 
Its  cost  ($11.60  up)  on  firatsmall  job— 
-  lasts  for  years.  Ideal  machine  for  farm 
^joba--de8urned  by  a  farmer  for  farmers. 
No  other  like  it.  Patented.  Mixes  2  1-2 
cu.  ft., a  minute— keeps  1  to 6  men  busy. 
Has  chain  drive,  seif-tiltina  dump,  easily 
'  moved,  all  parts  eruaranteed.  Does  woric 
equal  to  $200  mixers.  Built-up  machines, 
hand  or  power  (1  l-2h.p.)— or  you  can  buy 
tho  iron  parts  and  make  your  own  machine. 


Get  Catalog  and  Special  Offer 

Shows  our  full  line  of  mixers  which  are 
sold  direct  to  ^ou  on  strong  guarantee. 
rSO  days  trial  privilege.  We  want  ton  men 
In  every  county  to  accept  our  special 
co-operative  offer  right  now  which  will 
help  you  to  secure  a  maebino  at  little  ck 
DO  cost.  Write  us  today. 

SHELDON  MFC.  CO. 

,  Box  2375  Nehawka.  Nob. 


!.^MixYour  OvvnConcreic 


PROTECT  HffiT 


Our  hay  caps  save  hay  and  al¬ 
falfa  from  rain  and  mildew, 
prevent  sun  bleaching.  Allow 
hay  to  cure  properly  without 
too  much  dryintr.  Made  of  cottoncanvass 
-~shed  beaviciit  rains — dew-proof.  Pay 
back  cost  many  times.  Our  location 
makes  possible  low  prices.  Also 
covers — tarpaulins  —  tents  ac 
money-saving  prices. 
Prompt  shipment — satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Write 
for  prices  and  catalog. 

Atlanta  Tent  & 
Awning  Co. 
Box  Atlanta.  Ca. 

ssSss 


HAY  CAPS 

Stack.  waKoii  and  iinplernent  covers; 
waterproof  or  plain  cjinviis.  Plant  bed 
cloth,  tents,  etc.  Circulars,  sampies. 

HENRY  DERBY 

453  Y  St.  Paul’s  Ave.,  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 


DITCHESi 

andTerraces 

Also  grade  roads,  build 
dykes,  levees  with 


iFann  Dilcfaa 

_ and  Grader 

Works  In  any  Boll.  Makes  V- 
Bbaped  ditch  or  oieans  ditches 
Qp  to  A  feet  deep.  Does  labor  ot 
100  men.  All  Steel.  Reversible. 
Adiustablo*  Write  for  free  t^ok 
and  our  propOHltioxi. 

Owensboro  Ditdier  &  Grader  Or.  bic.  Box  2340weasborD,  Ky. 


Ask  for  Cat- 
aloe  No.  274. 

The  8  p  e  c  f  a . 
shape  teeth  cut 
the  weed.s  close 
to  the  hill  and 
do  not  cover 
the  crop  with 
earth.  40  years 
actual  service. 

Rear  wheel  furnished  If  desired. 


CUP  YOUR  WEEDS 

with  a  COLT 
Wood  Beam 
•  Cultivator 


BATAVIA  CLAMP  COMPANY.  215  Center  P-H-fa.  V 
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■Bhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Slaughter. — Shortly  after  our  late 
dinner  on  Sunday  afternoon,  I  glanced 
out  of  the  window  and  saw  the  half- 
grown  puppy  lying  in  the  road  in  front 
of  the  house.  Now  many  an  honest, 
hard-working  dog  will  lie  down  during 
the  day  for  a  nap.  “Honest  and  hasd 
working!  Was  there  ever  a  dog  of 
which  this  can  be  said?”  That  is  what 
some  of  the  dog  haters  will  say,  and  I 
answer  yes.  Our  dogs  spend  the  night 
watching  about  the  buildings.  If  you 
doubt  it  try  to  get  into  the  barn  or  hen¬ 
house,  or  approach  the  dwelling,  and  see 
how  you  are  greeted  by  the  Airedale  and 
her  son.  They  will  not  bite  if  you  be¬ 
have  yourself,  but  you  can  make  no 
silent  approach.  So  our  dogs  frequently 
lie  down  in  the  sun  for  a  nap.  It  seepied 
strange  to  see  this  little  one  stretched 
out  in  the  road,  for  she  had  Airedale 
blood  in  her  veins,  and  that  means  A  1 
in  brains  and  judgment.  A  little  later  I 
looked  again  and  there  was  the  little  dog 
in  the  same  place.  Soon  her  mother  came 
trotting  along  and  stopped  beside  the 
figure  for  a  moment.  She  glanced  at  the 
house,  and  as  it  seemed  to  me,  shook  her 
head,  and  walked  sadly  on.  It  was  time 
to  investigate,  and  the  children  ran  out 
to  find  the  little  dog  dead.  An  automo¬ 
bile  had  evidently  ran  over  the'^  puppy — 
ermshing  her  neck  and  head  and  leaving 
her  there  in  the  road. 

Power. — We  never  knew  who  did  it. 
Some  passing  car  sma.shed  over  the  little 
dog  and  then  dashed  on  out  of  sight  be¬ 
fore  the  driver  could  be  detected.  Per¬ 
haps  the  little  dog  had  no  business  out 
in  the  road.  Perhaps  she  raii  barking 
at  the  wheels  and  fell  under.  I  do  not 
know  about  that,  but  the  little  thing,  so 
full  of  life  and  affection,  was  dead. 
Cherry-top  dug  a  grave  beside  one  of 
the  peach  trees  and  buried  the  puppy, 
while  the  Airedale  sat  in  the  barnyard 
with  her  wise  head  at  one  side  and 
watched  the  operation.  What  a  world  it 
would  be  if  humans  were  like  animals — 
ready  to  fight  and  die  for  their  babies, 
but  forgetting  all  ties  of  parentage  as 
they  grow  uj).  The  children  sat  on  the 
lawn  to  talk  it  over,  while  I  went  walk¬ 
ing  over  the  hills  to  think  about  it. 
What  will  a  man  do  with  power  when  it 
is  placed  in  his  hand?  That  is  the  big 
(luestion  for  humanity.  For  the  human 
life,  stripped  of  its  clothes  and  its  frills, 
is  simply  a  search  for  power  over  human, 
brute  or  natural  force. 

PSE  OF  Power.— That,  I  take  it.  ex- 
jdains  why  most  peoi)le  are  more  or  less 
insane  to  own  a  car.  Of  course,  they  like 
to  eat  up  the  miles  and  dash  rapidly  from 
place  to  place.  The  car  is  a  nece.ssity  in 
modern  business  and  pleasure,  yet  the 
chief  thing  which  gets  to  the  driver  is  the 
fact  that  with  his  hand  on  the  wheel  he 
is  master  of  power.  When  the  boy  feels 
that  by  a  turn  of  his  hand  he  can  control 
or  direct  this  tremendous  force — tremb¬ 
ling  in  its  eagerness  to  exert  itself — he 
must  feel  a  sense  of  responsibility  or 
some  great  cruel  desire  to  set  that  force 
at  work.  I  have  people  tell  me  that  the 
boy  will  make  a  sti-onger  and  more  capa¬ 
ble  man  if  he  is  put  to  driving  a  car 
early  in  life.  This  idea  of  directing 
mighty  power  will  give  him  a  more  com¬ 
manding  place  in  the  world — so  these 
folks  say.  I  think  there  are  two  sides  to 
it,  and  I  think  a  man  betrays  his  char¬ 
acter  in  the  way  he  drives  his  car.  That 
is  nothing  new.  It  is  the  old,  old  story 
of  history,  for  men  and  nations  are  groat 
or  small,  generous  or  cruel,  useful  or  a 
nuisance,  according  to  the  use  they  make 
of  money,  physical  strength  or  skill, 
talent  or  the  ability  to  organize  and  use 
the  power  of  the  people. 

Test  of  Character. — I  think  all  con¬ 
centration  of  power,  from  a  car  to  a 
great  ‘political  office,  is  a  means  of  test¬ 
ing  the  best  part  of  a  man.  Take  the 
man  who  killc<l  the  little  dog.  Power  has 
made  him  arrogant  and  cruel.  He  got 
away  as  quickly  as  he  could.  Men  have 
been  known  to  do  the  same  thing  after 
killing  or  crippling  human  beings.  I 
know  men  who  after  killing  the  dog 
would  have  stopped  to  explain  about  it 
or  settle  for  it  if  need  be.  In  our  case 
the  destroyer  dashed  away  leaving  a 
sense  of  bitterness  and  injustice  in  the 


hearts  of  children.  He  may  not  think 
that  is  worth  considering,  yet  nine 
chances  in  10  he  is  complaining  about 
the  injustice  of  people  who  control  a 
mightier  power  which  crushes  out  Im 
rights.  And  there  you  have  the  great 
trouble  of  human  society  as  I  see  it. 
Most  men  growl  and  curse  at  the  things 
which  oppress  them,  but  forget  that  they, 
in  their  turn,  do  much  the  same  thing  to 
the  weaker  one  under  their  control.  It 
is  all  pretty  much  a  question  of  what  we 
do  with  power — the  gi-eat  test  of  char¬ 
acter.  If  we  are  willing  to  kill  the  little 
dogs  and  then  nish  away  from  responsi¬ 
bility,  how  much  right  have  we  to  blame 
the  big  fellows  who  do  the  same  thing  to 
us,  when  we  in  our  turn  become  the 
little  dogs  on  the  road?  When  I  came 
down  from  the  hill  I  found  the  puppy’s 
grave  nicely  finished — with  a  board  at 
the  head.  I  think  I  could  write  an  in¬ 
scription  for  that.  It  would  include 
what  Shakespeare,  the  great  student  of 
human  nature,  wrote  about  power : 

“O,  it  is  excellent 

To  have  a  giant's  strength ;  but  it  is 
tyrannous 

To  use  it  like  a  giant.” 

Books. — Right  in  this  connection  some¬ 
one  has  asked  me  to  name  the  books  and 
the  line  of  reading  I  most  prefer.  In  gen¬ 
eral  history,  and  in  particular  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Reconstruction  in  the  Southern 
States.  I  have  read  everything  I  could 


find  on  that  subject,  and  I  would  like  to 
have  any  of  our  readers  who  know  of 
books  or  pamphlets  on  Reconstruction 
let  me  know  about  them.  You  may  say 
this  is  a  strange  subject  to  be  interested 
in.  It  is  now  a  back  number — an  e.x- 
I)eriment  in  history  long  since  closed  for¬ 
ever.  I  became  interested  in  it  when  I 
lived  at  the  South,  and  had  a  chance  to 
see  things  at  close  range.  I  think  the 
attempt  to  “reconstruct”  the  Southern 
States,  and  in  doing  so  to  change  human 
nature  and  human  habit.s,  one  of  the  most 
important  and  illuminating  things  ever 
worked  out  in  history.  In  it  we  have 
the  old  story  of  what  men  will  do  with 
arbitrary  and  artificial  power.  These 
men  tried  to  do  in  a  few  years  what 
would  require  three  generations  under 
the  natural  laws  of  humanity  and  human 
nature.  Of  course  an  uneducated  and 
untrained  race  led  by  outsiders  who 
could  not  understand  the  real  feelings  of 
the  natives  never  could  stand  alone.  I 
think  the  lealers  of  the  native  white 
people  made  their  mistake  as  well  as  the 
other  side,  and  many  of  them  realize  it 
now,  but  you  may  take  it  from  me  that 
the  lessons  of  this  hot  poker  of  history 
will  be  branded  upon  many  future  efforts 
to  make  men  free — physically  or  indus¬ 
trially.  That  is  why  I  have  tried  to 
master  the  subject,  if  possible,  and  why 
I  call  for  all  the  information  in  print. 
It  was  just  a  case  of  misapplied  power 
on  both  sides. 

Home  Again. — You  remember  that  last 
Fall  I  told  about  the  trip  which  Mr.  and 


Mrs.  W.  A.  Olds,  of  Michigan,  were  tak¬ 
ing.  They  started  from  Mason,  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  drove  along  Lake  Ei-ie  to  Buf¬ 
falo,  along  the  canal  to  Albany,  then 
down  the  Hudson  and  on  south  as  far  as 
Tampa,  Florida ;  then  on  up  through  In¬ 
diana  home.  Instead  of  taking  a  car 
they  drove  a  horse  in  a  light  wagon, 
with  a  full  outfit  for  cooking  and  camp¬ 
ing.  They  drove  the  horse  3,800  miles, 
and  then  he  wms  killed  in  Tennessee  by 
a  tree  blowing  down  on  him.  They  went 
in  all  about  5.000  miles  and  visited  the 
old  homes  of  Garfield,  Lincoln  and  Jeff 
Davis.  They  camped  one  night  in  Daniel 
Boone’s  cave.  Mr.  Olds  says  the  trip 
cost  over  .$1,000,  but  it  was  worth  twice 
that  to  wander  on  in  this  way,  and  see 
just  what  country  people  all  over  the 
land  are  like.  Mr.  Olds  was  in  the  army 
some  years  ago.  When  he  and  his  wife 
got  home  they  applied  to  the  Governor  to 
see  if  he  could  use  them  in  the  army. 
They  invested  some  of  their  money  in 
Liberty  Bonds,  and  have  planted  a  big 
garden  to  help  out  the  hungry.  Thus 
our  friends  got  home  better  Americans 
than  ever  befoi’e  for  their  slow  and 
homely  trip  up  and  down  the  rural  paths 
of  this  country.  ir.  w.  c. 

Experiences  of  a  Garden  Supervisor 
Methods  in  Community  Work 

The  Conditions  in  Massachusetts. 
— Some  of  our  towns  and  cities  here  in 
Mas.sachusetts  have  been  awakened  to 


the  need  of  raising  more  and  better  food ; 
others  are  exactly  as  apathetic,  appar¬ 
ently,  as  they  have  been  during  all  the 
years  which  have  led  to  this  inevitable 
climax  in  our  national  food  situation. 
The  time  was  bound  to  Come  when 
prices  would  be  higher ;  the  golden  age 
of  prosperity  in  this  country  which  last¬ 
ed  from  ISSO  to  1!)1()  could  not  be  ex- 
])ected  to  endure  forever,  at  least  not  in 
the  same  form.  The  expenses  of  the 
western  producers  have  increasd  tremen¬ 
dously  ;  moreover,  they  have  many  peo¬ 
ple  in  their  own  section  of  the  country 
to  feed.  This  necessarily  means  that 
many  of  the  abandoned  farms  in  the 
East  will  no  longer  be  deserted ;  our 
country  sides  will  once  again  blossom 
with  the  fruits  of  the  soil. 

The  War’s  Effect  has  merely  been 
to  hasten  the  era  of  higher  iirices — they 
were  fated  to  come.  There  may  be  a 
drop,  but  unless  it  be  due  to  transient 
reactions  or  temporary,  unusual  circum¬ 
stances*,  the  price  level  will  never  be  as 
low  again  as  that  of  the  period  through 
which  our  parents  lived  half  their  lives. 
So  all  at  once  we  of  the  East  were  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  serious  food  proiiosition. 
As  soon  as  war  was  declared  action  was 
necessary.  Some  communities  realizecl 
thi.s  in  time  to  do  a  great  amount  of 
work.  Other  places  realized  it  too  late 
effectively  to  increase  their  tillage  land, 
while  still  others  jirobably  do  not  com- 
jirehend  the  situation  at  alj. 

A  Start  in  Garden  Work. — It  was 
to  one  of  the  most  wideawake  towns  of 
the  first  clas.s  that  I  was  called  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  April  19.  I  left  my  position  in  an 
agricultural  college  and  that  night  found 
me  in  the  before-mentioned  community. 
Seven  weeks  have  passed  by,  and  at  the 
present  time  we  pride  ourselves  on  hav¬ 
ing  as  efficient  a  form  of  organization  as 
can  be  found.  We  have  felt  our  way, 
for  the  work  was  new  to  us  as  it  has 
been  new  to  everyone.  Some  things 
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have  been  avoided ;  we  have  not  spread 
out  over  all  possible  fields  of  endeavor, 
but  have  concentrated  on  a  few  pro¬ 
jects. 

Organization  Methods. — The  town, 
in  common  with  many  others,  has  a  pub¬ 
lic  safety  committee.  Then  there  is  a 
sub-committee  of  food  production  and 
conservation.  It  is  this  sub-committee 
with  which  I  have  been  the  most  in 
touch,  as  regards  the  municipal  work. 
The  chairman  of  the  food  committee  has 
been  a  great  worker  and  a  keen  judge  of 
men  and  business  matters.  He  does  not 
brings  forth  numberless  unprecedented 
and  ill-judged  propositions,  but  is  will¬ 
ing  to  try  a  very  few  things  which  are 
new,  on  an  experimental  scale.  He  is 
extremely  xinwilliug  that  anyone  should 
“put  anything  over”  on  the  committee. 
In  this  he  is  right.  This  is  a  time  when 
unscrupulous  persons  are  at  work  with 
might  and  main,  and  any  movement  of 
this  kind  gives  them  a  chance  to  get  in 
some  of  their  activities.  For  instance, 
in  dealing  with  one  or  two  foreigners 
who  were  trying  to  get  more  land  by 
cheating  another  foreigner,  and  at  the 
same  time  bluffing  the  committee,  he 
called  a_  halt  immediately.  Our  policy  Is 
not  to  interfere  in  ^ny  differences  they 
may  have  among  themselves,  unless  they 
come  to  us,  or  unless  their  quarrel  in¬ 
volves  us.  This  committee  is  composed 
of  men,  for  the  most  part,  with  e.xcellent 
judgment.  A  couple  have  city  business 
besides  owning  a  farm  in  the  town.  Two 
or  three  others  are  business  or  profe.s- 
sional  men,  but  men  who  have  some  in¬ 
sight  into  the  agricultural  needs.  Two 
or  three  of  the  committee  have  largely 
taken  charge  of  the  plotting  and  allot¬ 
ting  of  plots_  on  the  tracts  in  their  dis¬ 
tricts.  While  the  supervisor  .should 
know  every  tract  and  endeavor  to  know 
most  of  the  “tenaiit.s,”  nevertheless,  to 
have  a  man  familiar  with  local  condi¬ 
tions  and  ready  to  take  a  large  share  of 
the  responsibility  is  a  distinct  advan¬ 
tage. 

Allotting  The  Land. — All  persons 
who  wished  land  were  asked  to  pass  in 
their  names.  This  gave  us  an  idea  of 
the  demand  for  land,  and  was  a  guide  to 
the  amount  to  be  turned  over.  Then  we 
had  “Identification  cards”  printed.*  Ow¬ 
ing  to  our  foreign  population,  these  cards 
\\^erc  printed  in  both  Italian  and  Eng¬ 
lish.  They  were  made  in  a  four  by  five 
inch  size — a  reproduction  of  the  card, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Italian,  fol¬ 
lows.  The  Italian  equivalent  followed 
on  the  succeeding  line  to  each  English 
caption. 

identification  card 

. . . . . (.  •  •  «• 

Address . . . 

Applies  for . Lots  (%-acre ’each) 

Location  desired . . 

Crop  to  be  grown . * 


(Do  not  fill  out  this  part  of  card) 

Has  been  allotted  Plot  number . on 

Piece  number . 

This  card  must  le  ready  to  show  at 
any  time,  so  that  misunderstandings 
may  not  arise. 


Food  vSupply  Committee. 

Another  year  we  would  very  likely 
change  the  card  to  a  four  by  six  and  put 
the  English  and  Italian  in  parallel  col¬ 
umns  thus : 

Identification  Card  Foglio  Di  Identi- 
etc.  ficazione,  etc. 

This  would  do  away  with  some  of  the 
confusion  which  has  resulted  from  the 
present  method. 

Great  Interest. — Then,  one  night  we 
had  a  session  ;  we  sent  cards  to  all  who 
had  applied  and  asked  them  to  come  and 
receive  their  lots.  8o  they  came !  and 
more,  and  more !  Before  any  of  the 
committee  came  and  I  looked  up  and 
saw  that  crowd,  it  looked  as  though  I 
might  be  busy.  But  others  came  in  to 
help  and  at  9  o’clock  we  had  them 
cleared  up  and  neaidy  all  went  away 
with  at  least  one  plot  on  paper.  Dupli¬ 
cate  identification  cards  were  made  out ; 
one  was  given  to  the  applicant  and  one 
retained. 

Handling  The  Details. — ^^I  found 
that  to  number  each  “Piece”  would  have 
been  artificial  and  awkward.  'So  they 
^yere  named  after  the  owner,  or  in  some 
like  manner.  Thus,  if  Tom  .Tones  pas.sed 
in  a  field  of  five  acres,  that  would  be 
known  as  the  Jones  “Piece.”  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  we  have  used  the  word  “Lot” 
to  designate  a  piece  of  land  and  another 

year  we  would  change  “Applies  for . 

Lots”  to  “Applies  for . Plots.”  This 

would  correspond  to  the  “Plot  number” 
lower  down  on  the  card  and  leave  the 
word  “Lot”  to  replace  “Piece.”  Then 
the  line  would  read,  “Has  been  allotted 

Plot  number . on . Lot.”  In 

reality  we  have  had  a  number  to  con-es- 
pond  to  the  “.Tones,”  etc.  For  instance, 
one  lot  begins  with  plot  TOl,  another 
with  201,  and  so  on,  a  different  hun¬ 
dred  number  for  each  separate  lot. 
These  seem  like  small  matters,  but  they 
certainly  help  to  .standardize  things  and 
prevent  confusion.  The  heading  “Crop 
to  be  grown”  could  be  omitted,  but  it  is 
of  aid  to  the  applicant  as  it  makes  him 
decide  what  he  is  to  put  in.  We  did 
the  plowing  and  the  harrowing  on  all  the 
lots.  The  charge  was  nominal,  ranging 
from  about  $1.50  to  $2.50  a  plot.  It  is 
a  good  idea  to  charge  somethinf;.  To  a 
large  extent,  they  paid  for  the  plots 
(Concluded  on  page  843), 
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and  Ins  lieeii  approved  by  every  State  and  City  wliere  tested— ptives  100%  more  light  than  ordinary 
lens — adds  to  looks  of  your  car — cutting  on  inside,  outside  smooth  and  easv  to  keep  clean — will 
always  keep  position  in  frame— anybody  can  install  in  live  minutes  -a  beautiful  cut  glass  lens 
that  costs  no  more  than  pressed  glass— for  Motor  Cycles  as  well  as  Autos. 

To  quickly  introduce  we  will  send,  charges  prepaid,  at  following  prices,  with 
that  if  not  satisfactory  at  the  end  of  30  <lays.  return  to  us  and  get  your  money 

Up  to  Including  7  In.  Pair  $2.00  O'/a  up  to  including  10  In.  Pair  $4.00 

7'/8  up  to  including  9  In.  “  3.50  lO'/a  up  to  including  12  in.  “  5.00 

IVest  of  Rockies  25c.  a  pair  additional.  When  ordering  give  diameter  of  old 
lens,  also  model  and  make  of  car. 

Order  today  and  enjoy  night  driving  as  you  have  never  done  before. 


the  understanding 
back. 


LIBERAL 
TERMS  TO 
REPRESENTA- 
TIVES.  WRITE 
NOW. 


Some 


Popular  Uses 

Formaldehyde  kills  flies,  purifies 
stables,  stalls  and  milk  cans,  kills 
disease  germs  in  kennels  and 
chicken  houses  and  clothing.  It 
is  a  deodorant  for  refrigerators, 
sinks,  drains,  cesspools. 

FORMfJLDEffyne 

"lahe  Farmer’s  Friend 

officially  endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Dept, 
of  Agriculture  as  the  greatest  and  most 
scientific  seed  grain  cleanser  the  world 
has  yet  known.  Destroys  smut  and 
fungus  growth  in  seed  grain,  prevents 
diseases  of  potatoes  and  other  vege¬ 
tables.  Write  for  big  instructive  Hand 
Book  to-day — it  is  FREE. 

PERTH  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 


100  WILLIAM  STREET 


NEW  YORK, 


Try  this  AUTO  LENS  for  30  Days 

Your  Money  Back  if  not  Satis fadory 

No  one  who  once  uses  the  Queen  Cut  Glass  Lena 
ever  drives  a  car  again  at  night  witiiout  it.  A  real 
innovation,  built  on  scientific  principles — the  most 
perfect  and  satisfactory  lens  made. 

Throws  light  500  feet  ahead  in  dust  or  fog,  never 
more  than  42  inches  above  ground — and  on  both 
sides  of  the  road — no  giare  and  no  dimmer  re¬ 
quired.  The. 


“QUEEN’’  Cut  Glass 

AUTO  LEIMS 


FLEMINGTON  CUT  GLASS  CO.  Inc.,  Manufacturers,  FLEMINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


Patents  Pending 


Conforms  To  All  Headlight  Laws 


Caterpillars  on  Grapevines 

I  have  a  grape  arbor  in  my  yard  which 
I  would  like  to  keep,  although  most  peo¬ 
ple  in  m.v  locality  are  cutting  them  down 
altogether,  not  being  able  to  keep  away 
tlie  caterpillnrs  which  appear  each  year. 
I  have  had  this  grapevine  for  about  15 
year.s,  and  never  had  any  trouble  until 
about  three  .years  ago.  The  last  two 
years  I  have  had  no  grapes  at  all,  the 
h’uit  falling  off  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
were  all  gone.  Can  I  spray  to  control 
the  caterpillars?  A.  K. 

West  Hoboken,  N.  ,T. 

There  is  no  moi-e  suitable  spray  for 
grapevines  than  the  Rordeanx  arsenate 
of  lead  combination.  The  Rordeanx  mix¬ 
ture  is  made  by  dissolving  four  poiind.s 
of  copper  sulphate  in  50  gallons  of  water 
and  then  adding  four  pounds  of  hydrated 
lime  or  lump  lime  to  the  solution  and 
thoroughly  stirring  the  solution.  In  tliis 
instance  it  is  unlikely  that  such  qinmtlty 
is  needed,  but  the  materials  used  should 
he  at  these  jiroportions.  Only  as  much 
Rordeanx  mixture  should  he  made  fit  one 
time  as  will  be  necessary  for  the  spray, 
as  it  rapidly  deteriorates.  To  the  mix¬ 
ture,  arsenate  of  lead  is  added,  dis.solved 
in  water,  at  the  rate  of  three  pounds  to 
50  gallons  of  Rordeanx.  Only  enough 
water  is  used  with  the  firsenate  of  lead 
to  bring  it  into  a  smooth  paste. 

Tlie  first  application  of  this  material 
should  he  made  directly  after  the  blos¬ 
soms  have  set,  taking  particular  care  to 
cover  the  foliage  and  the  newly-formed 
clusters  thoroughly,  hut  the  vinos  should 
not  1)0  drenched.  The  second  application 
should  follow  with  the  same  mixture 
about  four  weeks  later.  Whether  the 
third  spray  will  1)0  needed  or  not  will 
depend  upon  the  i)re.sence  of  the  unde- 
si  ruble  pests.  This  can  only  he  deter¬ 
mined  by  careful  examination  of  the 
vines  from  time  to  time.  Rut  in  no  case 
should  this  spray  he  applied  within  six 
weeks  of  the  ripening  period,  as  it  will 
stain  the  fruit.  F.  E.  glapwin. 


onongli.  wlien  food  is  scarce,  the  ants 
devour  the  lice  as  we  may  kill  a  cow  for 
beef.  While  the  corn  root-louse  causes  an 
injury  similar  to  that  described  by  the 
correspondent  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
damage  is  being  done  by  some  other  pest. 
If  tlie  corn  i>i  troubled  again  this  year  it 
would  be  well  to  examine  the  roots  for 
the  greenish  blue  lice.  If  tliey  are  present 
the  recurrence  of  the  trouble  may  be 
avoided  in  large  measure  another  year  by 
planting  corn  in  a  new  field,  and  by  early 
and  deep  plowing,  followed  l)y  repeated 
deep  harrowing. 


Dishrag  Gourds  for  Plant  Pots 

I  was  much  interested  in  your  article 
on  paper  pots,  as  I  had  been  studying 


their  fields  and  breaking  out  these  seed 
stalks.  If  this  is  not  done  the  stalk  will 
develop  a  few  seeds  and  no  onions.  If  the 
seed  stalk  is  broken  out  early  enough  the 
plant  Avill  develop  a  full-sized  onion. 

K.  W.  D. 


How  Weeds  are  Distributed 

In  reading  the  article  on  page  095  on 
weed  seeds  being  distributed  on  farms  by 
l)aled  buy,  I  can  give  some  of  my  obser¬ 
vations  in  that  line.  I  have  always  made 
it  a  hobby  to  observe  anything  that  I 
can  see  by  the  wayside  in  the  wa.y  of 
plants,  and  can  give  you  two  objects  of 
weed  distribution  recently.  The  first  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  Fall  of  1915,  I  was  passing 
one  of  the  newly-constructed  roads  in  the 
Shaker  Heights  district,  Cleveland,  and 
as  was  my  nsrnil  habit  I  saw  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  wliat  looked  to  me  to  be  a  strange 
plant  with  a  large  yellow  blossom.  I 
crossed  over  to  where  it  was,  pulled  it  np 
by  the  roots  and  took  it  liome.  The  plant 
was  about  one  foot  high,  witii  leave.s  like 
a  watermelon  loaf — with  all  stalks,  loaf, 
stem  and  seed  pods  covered  with  large 
thorns.  In  looking  it  np  1  discovered 


Catch  Crop  With  Potatoes 

When  my  early  Cobbler  potatoes  came 
np  about  one-third  of  them  were  missing. 
What  would  yon  advise  me  to  i)lant  in 
the.se  i)laces,  as  I  don’t  like  to  waste  the 
ground?  f.  g. 

Mt.  Holly,  N.  .1.. 

Tlie  common  crop  to  put  in  such  places 
is  an  early  variety  of  corn.  This  usually 
does  well  with  the  potatoes,  although  if 
too  many  hills  are  missing  the  corn  will 
give  too  much  .shade.  We  have  tried  set¬ 
ting  cabbage  plants  in  the  missing  hills. 
This  does  well,  or  tomato  plants  can  he 
used,  or  the  potato  hill  can  be  planted  to 
beans.  In  some  cases  the  bush  Tiimas  do 
well  und'Cr  these  conditions.  We  have 
had  best  satisfaction  with  either  early 
cabbage,  or  the  common  white  bean,  but 
it  would  depend  upon  your  market. 


Corn  Root-Aphis 

I  am  troubled  more  or  less  about  every 
year  with  something  killing  corn  when  it 
first  comes  up.  It  will  be  noticed  at  first 
that  the  corn  is  not  making  any  growth 
after  it  comes  np,  and  on  digging  in  the 
hill  small  rod  ants  are  found.  I  have 
been  told  that  it  is  not  the  ants  that  do 
the  damage,  but  a  parasite  on  the  roots 
of  the  corn  which  the  ants  arc  feeding  on. 
(’an  von  offer  anv  remedy?  M.  v.  w. 

Salt  Point,  N.  Y. 

Corn  is  often  injured  by  the  attacks  of 
the  corn  root-aphis,  particularly  in  Il¬ 
linois  and  adjoining  States.  This  plant 
louse  is  dependent  for  its  survival  on  the 
cornfield  ant.  In  the  Fall  the  ants  col¬ 
lect  the  Winter  eggs  of  the  corn  root- 
louse  and  store  them  in  their  underground 
nests,  where  they  are  carefully  watched 
over  during  the  Winter.  These  eggs 
hatch  in  the  ants’  nests  the  following 
Spring.  The  ants  carry  the  newly- 
hatched  lice  to  the  roots  of  pigeon-grass, 
smartweed  and  other  weeds  where  they 
increase  enormously  ;  winged  lice  are  soon 
produced,  which  fiy  about  and  finally  fall 
to  the  ground.  These  are  then  seized  by 
the  ants,  carried  under  ground  and  placed 
on  the  corn  roots.  The  lice  extract  the 
sap  from  the  corn  plant,  causing  it  to  re¬ 
main  stunted,  turn  yellowish  and  some¬ 
times  die. 

The  ants  prize  the  lice  for  the  sweet 
substance  known  as  honeydew  secreted 
by  them.  They  care  for  them  much  as 
we  do  for  our  dairy  cows,  and  curiously 


Canvas  Welt  Shoes 


FOR  SUMMER  WEAR 

Brown,  Rlnok,  Grey,  with  le.allicr 
tiji.s,  (ihro  soles  .and  heels.  For 
Mon,  Itoj'H,  iiikI  l.ittlc  GoiiIm. 
They  look  well,  lit  well,  wear  well. 
Sent  anywhere  in  rnited  States 
upon  receipt  of  Price 

Men’s  $2.00;  Boys’  $1.75; 
Gents’  $1.50 

Salisfaction  GuaratUeeU 

DUMAIS  SHOE  CO..  BROCKTON,  MASS. 


New  Kemp  Climax  Spreader 


A  Durable,  Practical,  Light  Draft,  Low  Down  Spreader. 
You  Get  40  Years’  Experience  in  This  Machine. 

THE  N.  J.  KEMP  CO.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


Its  construc¬ 
tion,  0  p  e  r  - 
atlon,  main* 
tenance  and 
repairs.  ,By 
Victor  W, 
Page. 

6x9.  Cl.  693  pp.  Over 
400  Ills. 


Tt gives 
Iip-to- 
(lato  in- 
foniiatlon 
on  t  li  0 
construe  - 
tion,  care 
and  opera¬ 
tion  of  t  h  0 
g  n  s  o  1  i  n  0 

automobile,  ineltidlng  breakdowns,  and  troubles  of 
every  descrli)tion,  with  their  proper  remedy.  Tlia 
book  is  clearly  and  concisely  written,  and  tells  just 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  under  all  circum- 
.stances.  Every  illu.stration  in  tlie  l)ook  has  been 
siioeially  drawn  by  tlie  author,  and  shows  details  of 
every  part  of  tho  machine. 

This  book  will  bo  sent  to  any  address  prepaid  for 
Three  New  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  or  Thirty  Ton-week  Trial  Subscriptions  or 
Six  Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions  or  One  New  and 
Four  Renewals.  (Two  Renewals  counts  as  One  New 
Yearly.) 

the  rural  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


Cayenne  Pepper  in  the  Garden 

In  a  small  garden,  cayenne  pepper  is 
one  of  the  best  of  medicines  for  leaf-eat¬ 
ing  pe.st.s.  It  is  cheap,  harmless  and 
easilj''  obtained.  Mix  equal  parts  of  pep¬ 
per  and  fine  coal  ashes,  or  fine,  perfectly 
dry  loam  or  road  dust,  and  appl.v  when 
the  foliage  is  wet  with  dew.  It  will  save 
the  pansies  from  tlie  slugs,  and  is  the 
best  weapon  I  have  found  for  the  English 
sparrows  that  devour  tho  peas,  and  for 
them  add  a  gonorons  dose  of  Paris  green 
in  the  hope  of  lessening  their  numbers. 
Sift  from  a  dredging  box  or  any  box 
with  a  tight-fitting,  perforated  cover. 

Massachusetts.  e.  b. 


Onion  Sets  Going  to  Seed 

I  have  a  fine  bed  of  onion  sets,  and  they 
are  all  going  to  seed.  Could  yon  tell  me 
what  to  do  with  them,  as  I  want  to  keep 
them  for  Winter?  a.  h.  m. 

Castleton  Corners,  N.  Y. 

Onions  growing  from  sets,  especially 
from  the  larger  sets,  very  frequently 
tlirow  up  a  seed  stalk.  Almo.st  all  onion 
growers  make  a  practice  of  going  through 


Summer  Joys 


Iliat  subject  myself  lately.  My  idea  is 
to  grow  a  lot  of  dishrag  gourds  and  cut 
them  into  sections  three  or  four  inches 
long.  I  believe  they  would  he  mneli  su¬ 
perior  to  the  paper  boxes,  as  the  network 
of  fiber  would  hold  the  soil  in  a  eomiiaet 
mass,  and  prevent  the  lireaking  of  the  ten¬ 
der  roots  of  the  seedlings  when  moved. 
Also,  there  would  not  be  the  slightest 
danger  of  the  plants  becoming  pot  bound, 
as  miglit  possibly  occur  if  the  paper  pots 
were  too  durable.  If  some  chemist  will 
come  forward  with  the  analysis  of  the 
.seeds  and  tell  ns  if  we  can  use  tliem  for 
drugs,  condition  powders  or  a  new  cereal 
bi’cakfast  food,  we  may  perhaps  bo  able 
to  add  the  dishrag  gourd  to  our  list  of 
profitable  farm  crops.  w.  s. 

Texas. 

We  have  been  unable  to  find  any  anly- 
sis  of  these  gourds.  They  ought  to  make 
a  good  substitute  for  the  paper  or  wooden 
pots,  but  only  a  trial  in  actual  gardening 
would  answer  the  (juestion.  In  theory 
the  scheme  looks  well,  but  definite  expe¬ 
rience  will  have  to  decide  whether  these 
gourds  would  bo  cheaper  or  better  than 
the  common  pots. 


that  I  had  found  a  specimen  of  Mn*  Sola- 
iinm  rostratnm  (beaked  nightsliade ) .  a 
plant  from  t’olorado,  that  plant  that  oiir 
well-known  (’olorado  potato  hc’ctlo  fed 
upon  in  its  home  grounds.  Th's  plant 
came  from  a  chance  seed  dropjied  from 
Colorado  shipped  hay  Tsd  to  the  teams 
engaged  on  the  work. 

The  other  instance  came  nmler  my  oh- 
.servation  last  Autumn,  in  West  itich- 
liold.  Summit  Co.  About  (!()  year.s  ago  an 
eccentric  farmer  brought  in  from  the 
l)lains  a  mimher  of  bisoiis,  which  he  had 
on  his  farm  for  year.s,  vhich  I  used  to 
see  quite  often  and  tho  result  from  this 
was  a  plant  found  by  me  on  his  farm 
which  was  the  Rm'heris  Aqnifolium  (i\Ia- 
hoiiia),  a  native  of  the  far  Western 
l)lains,  which  I  claim  was  carrii'd  in  the 
shaggy  hair  of  the  buffaloes  from  their 
native  home.  o.  A.  c. 

Ohio. 
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THIS  i.^:  the  season  when  dealers  alwa.v.s  try  to 
drive  down  the  price  of  clieese.  Tiie  usual 
lirocess  is  now  froinjr  on.  Strenuous  efforts  are  be¬ 
ing  made  to  drive  the  price  of  New  York  fState 
cliee.xe  below  24  cents.  At  the  same  time  advices 
from  Wisconsin  are  to  the  effect  that  conden.sery 
])lants  are  paying  $2.40  a  hundred  pounds  for  milk, 
and  going  into  out-of-the-way  iilaces  for  it  that 
were  never  tapped  before.  At  present  iirices  cheese 
cannot  he  nnide  on  this  basis  for  milk.  The  New 
York  rate  for  both  milk  and  cheese  will  have  to 
go  liigher  to  correspond  with  the  advance  in  other 
products. 

DUKING  the  past  few  years  we  have  all  heard 
much  about  the  “overhead”  costs  or  charges 
in  conducting  a  busine.ss.  Ask  one  of  the  experts  to 
figure  the  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  hay,  a  quart 
of  milk,  a  cow  or  a  hog  and  they  first  count  up  the 
"overhead  cost.s.”  What  do  they  mean?  Usually  the 
item  is  so  far  “overhead”  that  it  is  out  of  .sight. 
Here  is  a  definition  by  the  man  who  seems  to  have 
introduced  the  term  into  farming.  Do  you  get  it? 

Overhead  costs  are  generally  con.sidered  by  business 
men  who  use  this  expres.sion,  as  well  as  by  fanners,  to 
consist  of  those  costs  which  enter  into  the  production 
of  any  article  or  product,  no  matter  what  it  is,  i.e., 
they  are  standard  costs  Avhich  are  involved  in  all  pro¬ 
duction.  Specifically  they  include  such  items  as  in¬ 
terest,  taxes,  depreciation  and  other  general  costs  which 
must  be  di.stributed  among  the  various  things  produced. 
They  are,  of  course,  items  of  expense,  although  not 
always  cash  expen.ses,  and  must  b?  charged  to  some¬ 
thing.  Overhead  costs  frequently  include  a  lot  of 
other  things,  e.g..  stationery,  po.stage,  teIephone.s.  tele¬ 
grams,  subscriptions  to  trade  papers,  office  supplies, 
stenographic  service,  traveling  expenses  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  farm,  and  other  similar  items.  Perhaps 
the  term  “overhead  costs”  could  be  summarized  as 
follows:  All  those  costs  which  enter  into  production 
which  are  of  .such  general  nature  and  which  must  be 
distributed  over  a  number  of  products  and  which  are 
not  otherwise  specifically  charged  as  costs. 

♦ 

“And  Jiif/h  coat  of  lirUicf  Us  own  clothes  must  dam 
With  a  Conner  in  the  kitchen  and  a  silo  in  the  harn!'* 

The  literary  critic  will  say  this  is  no  poetry, 
ami  the  imi-ist  will  be  shocked  by  the  language, 
but  the  practical  man  will  admit  that  it  is  good 
sense  even  if  jioor  poetry.  The  canner  and  the  silo 
are  two  of  a  kind — giving  us  a  taste,  of  the  garden 
and  the  pasture  at  Christmas  when  snowdrifts  cov¬ 
er  the  earth.  Both  are  waste-savers,  turning  what 
would  be  lost  or  thrown  away  into  high-class  food. 
But  for  the  silo  entire  districts  Avhere  dairy  farm¬ 
ing  is  carried  on  would  be  depopulated.  But  for 
the  canner  many  a  family  would,  live  on  bread,  po¬ 
tatoes  and  gravy  for  .six  months  of  the  year.  This 
war  is  teaching  us  to  save  every  ounce  of  food  for 
man  and  beast,  and  the  canner  and  the  silo  are  as 
u.'ieful  as  the  cannon  and  the  sword  in  fighting 
through  this  war.  Work,  them  both  to  the  limit 
this  year. 

* 


E.nclosed  find  clipping,  showing  how  some  of  us 
get  after  some  of  those  who  are  always  giving  advice 
to  the  farmer,  when  they  don’t  know  a  thing  about  it. 
We  have  been  the  goat  quite  a  while,  and  I  am  going 
to  fight  back  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I  cut  my 
cows  down  one-third,  expecting  to  grow  more  grain 
and  buy  le.ss;  guess  I  was  lucky.  It  has  rained  about 
all  the  while  and  my  grain  will  be  one-third  less.  The 
next  time  I  will  sell  the  bunch.  You  are  making  a 
good  fight  and  the  farmers  are  with  you. 

New  York.  floyd  b.  palmer. 


The  clipping  was  taken  from  the  Utica  Press. 

It  contained  a  letter  Avhich  Mr.  Palmer  wrote 
to  that  paper.  Among  other  things  he  .said : 

If  the  government  asked  you  to  buy  several  years’ 
supply  of  paper,  would  you  do  it  at  pre.sent  prices? 
Would  you  double  your  hired  labor,  .so  that  some  other 
class  of  men  would  have  more  business,  regardless  of 
your  profit  or  loss?  You  are  asking  more  of  the 
farmer. 


He  might  have  gone  on  to  ask  why  the  Press 
does  not  print  25.000  extra  copies  of  each  edition 
containing  advice  to  farmers  and  run  the  risk  of 
selling  them.  MTiy  do  the  city  papers  print  so 
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much  of  this  guff  and  stuff?  One  reason  is  that 
they  follow  the  crowd,  and  want  to  please  the  poli¬ 
ticians  and  the  prejudiced  people  who  never  think. 
They  think  it  i.s  jiopular  to  put  the  blame  and  the 
responsibility  upon  the  farmer.  Another  reason  is 
they  do  not  know  any  better.  .Some  of  the  highly 
educated  men  in  journalism  are  so  profoundly  ig¬ 
norant  of  human  nature  that  they  are  like  children 
in  di.scussing  vital  problems  of  farming.  Others  are 
simply  stupid  and  want  to  hear  themselves  talk. 
Prof.  .1.  G.  Hamilton  in  his  “History  of  Reconstruc¬ 
tion”  tells  of  a  colored  member  of  a  .State  conven¬ 
tion  Avbo  wanted  the  records  printed.  Here  is  his 
argument :  “/  expect  to  expatiate  here  and  I  want 
my  'name  to  pass  on  down  into  the  archives  of  grav¬ 
ity."  .Some  of  these  people  who  are  talking  so  much 
about  farming  are  .surely  headed  for  “the  archives 
of  gravity.” 

* 

Tins  Aveek’s  contribution  of  newspaper  guff,  sent 
by  a  reader,  is  by  Herbert  Kaufman — taken 
from  the  Noav  York  American : 

Ton-fold  the  thriftlo.ssiiess  of  the  American  house¬ 
wife  would  not  co.st  the  country  nearly  so  much  a.s 
the  habitual  shiftlessness  of-  the  American  farmer  whose 
disregard  of  ordinary  precautions  subjects  an  appalling 
.share  of  his  crops  to  bugs,  blights,  worms  and  vermin. 
This  year  we  cannot  aftord  to  board  the  pests  with 
usual  lavishnes.s.  The  high  cost  of  extermination  is 
more  than  offset  by  the  higher  cost  of  exi.sting.  Be¬ 
fore  we  meet  our  new  foes  it  is  essential  that  we  beat 
old  ones. 

We  .suspect  that  Mr.  Kaufman  is  still  another  who 
Avants  to  liA’e  “in  the  archives  of  gravity.”  He 
Avill,  for  gravity  Avill  soon  sink  his  ponderous  words 
out  of  sight.  But  this  “disregard  of  oi'dinary  pre- 
caution.s”  is  a  neAv  one.  We  would  like  to  apply 
the  iron  test  to  Mr.  Kaufman.  Put  him  out  on  a 
mortgaged  farm,  Avith  but  little  capital  and  the 
usual  labor  supply.  Bless  him  Avith  a  big  family 
of  hungry  and  ambitious  youngsters,  and  curse  him 
with  the  thought  that  his  family  is  entitled  to  all 
the  opportunities  Avhich  others  enjoy.  Then  let 
Mr.  Kaufman  go  to  it  Avith  his  hands  and  his  head 
to  pay  all  his  bills  and  provide  for  the  family  out 
of  that  farm.  Hold  him  to  it  Avith  a  rod  of  ii’on 
as  stern  as  the  fate  which  conti'ols  .so  many  of 
our  farmers!  Then  Ave  want  him  to  write  an  es¬ 
say  on  “the  habitual  shiftlessness  of  the  American 
farmer!”  It  Avould  be  a  Avonder! 


their  best,  but  that  will  fall  short  of  the  nation’s 
needs.  Feeding  a  nation  is  work  for  experts  and 
trained  men.  It  cannot  be  done  by  substitute  la¬ 
bor.  You  cannot  have  satisfied  and  skilled  farm 
workers  until  farming  is  put  upon  as  profitable  a 
basis  as  any  other  indu.stry.  Prophets  of  evil  are 
noAv  predicting  hunger  or  famine  in  this  country. 
They  cannot  avert  such  a  calamity  by  throwing  un¬ 
skilled  or  amateur  labor  out  on  the  land.  There 
is  only  one  way — make  farming  so  profitable  that 
it  can  compete  on  even  terms  in  the  labor  market. 

♦ 

TIIHIbE  must  be  a  very  high  price  and  a  very 
good  yield  of  Avheat  in  order  to  make  nitrogen 
pay  as  a  fertilizer  this  year.  Phosphorus  is  neces¬ 
sary  on  most  soils.  The  most  sensible  plan  is  to 
sow  wheat  as  close  after  clOA’er,  Alfalfa  or  coav 
peas  as  possible,  and  use  acid  phosphate  and  lime. 
In  these  days  most  of  the  organic  nitrogen  needed 
on  farms  Avhei-e  a  regular  rotation  is  folloAved  ought 
to  be  in  the  form  of  cIoati*  and  similar  crops.  If 
that  cannot  be  done  a  little  fertilizer  nitrogen  Avill 
pay,  but  phosphorus  is  the  most  needed  element. 

♦ 

The  leaven  .seems  to  be  Avorking  on  the  dog  and 
cat  question.  Here  is  a  neAV  propo.sition  from 
a  village  man : 

Jf  the  dog  oAvners  could  only  be  made  to  keep  their 
.’logs  on  their  own  premises  nobody  would  make  a- 
kick,  but  dog  next  door  is  “let  out  for  a  run,”  and  the 
first  thing  done  Mr.  Dog  goes  on  the  neighbor’s  lawn, 
takes  a  roll  and  scratches  up  the  new  seeding,  etc., 
the  dog  OAvner  meanwhile  looking  on  with  a  pleased 
grin  “because  it’s  so  nice  for  the  dog  to  get'  a  little 
exercise  in  the  morning.”  These  village  people  Avho 
have  started  Avar  gardens  this  year  Avill  know  more 
about  dogs  and  cats  than  they  CA^er  did  before. 

These  village  garden  folks  will  surely  gain  knoAvl- 
edge  as  weli  as  appetite  at  the  end  of  a  hoe.  We 
have  absolutely  no  use  for  the  wandering  dog  and 
cat.  On  our  oAvn  farm  we  have  two  dogs  and  an 
army  of  cat.s,  but  they  are  kept  at  home.  They 
drop  their  rights  Avhen  they  leave  the  premises 
alone,  for  “no  dog  has  any  right  on  another  man’s 
land  !’’ 

* 

A  WEED  is  a  wild  plant  bred  and  trained  to 
struggle  and  fight  for  its  existence.  A  cul¬ 
tivated  plant  has  had  much  of  the  fight  taken  out 
of  it  through  long  years  of  selecting  and  training 
it  for  u.seful  end.s.  Nothing  can  remain  a  wild 


IN  this  year  of  gardens  and  great  planting  schemes 
some  of  our  young  grafters  might  try  their  hand 
at  grafting  the  tomato  top  upon  the  potato  root.  This 
is  a  noA’elty  not  difficult  for  one  who  understands 
grafting.  The  resulting  plant  will  not  add  much 
to  the  food  supply  of  the  nation,  but  it  will  add 
to  interest  in  gardening.  One  of  our  people  tells 
hoAv  he  Avill  do  it. 

It  will  merely  be  the  whip-grafting  method.  Some 
I  shall  graft  slightly  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  some  an  inch  or  two  above.  Those  grafted  below 
ground  Avill  have  nothing  tied  about  them  but  I  shall 
firm  the  earth  hard,  and  tie  the  tomato  plant  to  an 
upright.  Those  grafted  above  ground  will  have  cloth 
tied  firmly  around  and  then  raffia  bound  about.  These 
also  will  be  tied  to  an  upright. 

Noav  do  not  expect  that  this  marriage  of  these  two 
related  plants  will  do  wonders.  The  seeds  of  the 
tomato  will  not  produce  potato-bearing  plant.s,  and 
the  potato  graft  Avill  not  bring  potatoes  to  the  to¬ 
mato  roots — but  you  Avill  have  something  different 
from  the  re.st,  and  in  these  days  there  is  a  short¬ 
age  of  healthy  fun  for  most  of  us.  Your  name  may 
not  go  rolling  through  the  ages  yoked  up  Avith  that 
of  Burbank,  but  such  grafting  may  keep  you  out  of 
mischief,  at  least. 


fighter  and  at  the  same  time  excel  in  useful  quali¬ 
ties.  One  quality  must  gh-e  way  as  the  other  ad¬ 
vances.  The  original  dog  and  AAmlf  were  probably 
much  alike  in  character.  The  modern  house  dog, 
dwarfed  in  size  and  trained  in  gentle  habits,  must 
be  protected  from  the  wolf,  or  the  latter  would  eat 
him  up.  In  like  manner,  corn  or  wheat  or  pota¬ 
toes  or  root  crops  can  neA^er  hold  their  own  against 
quack  grass,  ragweed  or  redroot.  Left  to  them¬ 
selves  in  such  a  struggle  the  useful  or  “cultivated” 
plants  are  always  SAvamped.  The  culth'ated  grasses, 
in  a  .sour  neglected  laAvn  or  pasture  giA'e  Avay  to 
the  Aveeds  and  poor  grass,  but  put  on  lime  and  ni¬ 
trogen  and  pho.sphorus  and  the  better  grasses  come 
back  and  occupy  the  land.  This  same  thing  runs 
all  through  life,  for  as  plants  or  animals  are  im¬ 
proved  and  made  more  useful  through  selection 
and  care  tliey  mu.st  have  higher  culture,  better  feed¬ 
ing  and  more  careful  protection.  They  are  no 
longer  fighters,  but  things  to  be  defended  and 
fought  for  as  the  price  of  their  improvement, 

5ie 

Brevities 

A  FATLESS  ration  makes  a  lean  life. 


* 

IT  is  coming  so  that  the  appearance  of  the  rural 
church  is  accepted  by  strangers  as  indicating 
much  of  the  character  of  the  local  community. 
When  the  church  is  neat  and  Avell  kept,  painted  and 
clean,  the  mind  at  once  forms  the  thought  that  here 
is  a  community  which  puts  the  church  and  what 
it  stands  for  above  the  common  things  of  life.  Even 
though  a  man  might  have  little  thought  for  re¬ 
ligious  matters  himself  he  will  ahvays  I’e.spect  and 
admire  the  spirit  Avhich  offers  the  best  of  life  to 
the  things  Avhich  the  church  represents.  It  seems  to 
the  pa.sser-by  as  if  here  is  a  community  Avhich  puts 
its  best  gifts  upon  the  altar,  and  reflects  something 
of  the  action  in  its  OAvn  life. 

♦ 

The  world  is  full  of  rumors — most  of  them 
fal.sehoods  put  out  to  deceHe  and  confuse  the 
people.  One  rumor  Avhich  persists,  and  Avhich  we 
believe  is  based  on  fact,  is  that  the  German  crop 
ontlook  is  bad.  The  season  is  partly  responsible 
for  it,  but  the  chief  trouble  is  found  in  the  labor 
problem.  Under  pre.sent  conditions  in  Germany  the 
farms  must  be  Avorked  largely  by  Avomen,  Avar 
prisoners  and  city  helpers.  These  classes  may  do 


Salesmaxsjiip  is  the  thing  which  keeps  the  farm 
boat  floating. 

You  get  very  few  trump  cards  by  blowing  off  vour 
OAvn  trumpet. 

Commercial  poultry  plants  seem  to  prefer  about  25 
^per  cent,  of  yearlings  and  75  per  cent,  of  pullets, 

i  Who  would  have  thought  10  years  ago  that  a  na¬ 
tional  campaign  against  the  cat  would  be  possible? 

In  our  own  section  the  grass  crop  never  was  better, 
and  all  A\'e  need  for  the  hay  is  fine,  windy  AV’eather. 

SiiALL  Ave  plant  cabbage  or  tomatoes  after  the  first 
crop?  There  is  the  problem  for  many  yard  gardeners. 

A  HAY  tedder,  well  used,  is  a  good  tool,  since  .it 
kicks  the  moisture  out  of  the  grass — or  lets  the  air 
in  to  do  it. 

Loss  in  the  haystack  usually  starts  at  the  center 
which  is  not  Avell  tramped  and  settled,  so  that  water 
Avorks  in  Avhere  not  Avanted. 

While  noAV  and  then  we  have  reports  that  salt  has 
given  great  results  as  a  fertilizer  the  general  verdict  is 
that  salt  AA'ill  not  take  the  place  of  potash. 

Ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  roosters  now  running 
at  large  are  slackers,  Avasters  and  robbers.  You  can¬ 
not  giA’e  one  logical  reason  for  feeding  them,  Whv, 
then,  do  you  do  it? 

Noav  the  government  suggests  that  a  cheap  and  de¬ 
sirable  syrup  can  be  made  from  sugar  beets^ — using 
.small  quantities  with  a  cheap  apparatus.  We  shall 
tell  hoAv  to  do  it  soon,  but  the  sugar  beets  ought  to 
be  growing  now. 
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Farmers  Must  Do  It  Themselves 

CITY  ATTITUI^E. — A  lai’ge  element  of  city  busi¬ 
ness  and  financial  interests  contends  that  farming 
is  an  occupation  that  never  has  paid,  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  pay,  and  never  ought  to  pay.  They  do  not 
want  it  to  pay.  They  have  a  certain  sentimental 
interest  in  the  farm,  and  a  certain  pity  for  the 
farmer.  They  are  willing  to  throw  him  a  bone  oc¬ 
casionally  to  keep  him  going,  but  they  do  not  want 
the  farm  on  an  economic  business  basis.  They  do 
not  want  to  pay  enough  for  the  products  of  the 
farm  to  pay  for  the  labor  and  the  investment.  They 
are  willing  to  spend  a  little  money  to  teach  the 
farmer  how  to  grow  two  blades  of  grass  where 
<»iie  grew  before,  but  they  want  to  do  it  so  that  they 
can  buy  the  two  at  the  cost  of  one.  They  want  to 
keep^the  farm  dependent  and  farmer  poor.  They 
do  not  mind  a  little  generosity  occasionally  to  keep 
the  farm  going  so  long  as  the  operation  of  the  farm 
does  not  attain  to  the  dignity  of  a  paying  business. 

THE  FOOD  CRISIS. — Fiitil  now  this  sentiment 
was  more  or  less  dormant.  It  existed,  but  it  did 
not  find  very  general  expi-ession.  The  present  food 
crisis  brought  it  out,  and  today  it  finds  expression 
in  various  ways.  It  complicates  the  food  distribu¬ 
tion  problem,  and  will  make  longer  the  work  of  re¬ 
form,  but  it  will  not  alter  the  final  result.  Farm¬ 
ing  will  be  put  on  an  economic  basis.  The  products 
of  the  farm  will  be  sold  for  enough  to  pay  for  cost 
of  production  and  a  reasonable  profit,  just  as  the 
factory  does.  It  is  the  only  way  city  people  will 
be  able  to  get  food.  It  is  the  only  sure  way  to  meet 
the  present  food  crisis.  It  is  the  only  way  to  .se¬ 
cure  production  in  .sufficient  volume  to  feed  our 
own  city  population  and  the  men  in  the  European 
trenches.  ' 

AN  ECONOMIC  FALSITY.— The  notion  that 
farming  is  an  occupation  that  ought  not  be  expected 
to  pay  comes  from  city-bred  men  who  know  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  farm  and  its  problems  and  influences. 
The  number  of  such  men  is  natui-ally  increasing. 
Many  of  them  inherited  their  business  and  fortune. 
They  need  enlightenment.  Some  of  them  are  men 
of  considerable  influence,  and  this  accounts  for 
much  of  the  sentimental  nonsense  and  idiotic  med¬ 
dling  with  farm  matters  since  the  war  crisis  ma¬ 
terialized. 

GENUINE  KNOWLEDGE  NEEDED.— It  is  plain 
enough  from  this  state  of  affairs  that  the  real 
farm  problems  must  be  worked  out  by  farmers 
themselve.s.  The  city  man’s  interest  in  the  farm 
is  not  to  build  up  the  farm  or  enrich  the  farmer. 
Some  of  them  want  cheap  food  for  employes,  others 
want  cheap  food  for  speculation  and  profits.  Every 
investment  of  a  dime  is  made  with  the  expectation 
of  getting  back  a  quartei*.  As  the  days  go  by  and 
the  situation  develops  this  purpose  becomes  more 
and  more  apparent.  The  tendency  is  apparent  in 
Congress.  In  some  degree,  from  Federal  and  State 
legislatures  and  administrations.  It  is  apparent  in 
the  sugge.^tions  of  food  regulations,  control  and 
l»rice  making.  In  this  they  are  headed  straight  for 
trouble  and  chaos.  Through  it  all  is  the  insignifi¬ 
cant  concession  to  the  farmer,  as  a  means  of  atone¬ 
ment  for  the  license  given  exchanges  and  gamblers 
and  the  system  generally  for  the  privilege  of  regu¬ 
larly  robbing  him.  Farmers  need  not  look  for  any 
liermanent  relief  from  these  sources.  Their  only 
relief  is  their  own  organizations,  developed  on  a 
strictly  economic  business  basis  and  controlled  by 
themselves. 


Delay  in  Food  Legislation 

For  weeks  now  Congress  has  haggled  and  fought 
over  what  is  known  as  the  “food  bill.”  Long  ago 
President  Wlilson  expressed  his  desire  that  Herbert 
C.  Hoover  should  be  appointed  as  food  director,  and 
Mr.  Hoover  offered  to  serve  without  compensation. 
The  President  evidently  thought  that  Congress 
would  promptly  give  the  needed  legislation  to  en¬ 
able  Mr.  Hoover  to  carry  out  definite  iflans  for 
handling  the  food  problem.  Congress  has  done 
nothing  of  the  sort,  and  even  now  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  just  Avhat  they  will  do.  The  hard  fight 
comes  over  the  powers  Avhieh  should  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Administration.  One  side  calls 
for  arbitrary  powers  Avhich  would  enable  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  dictate  places,  put  an  embai’go  upon  food 
if  need  be,  seize  the  food  in  storage  and  force  it 
upon  the  public  markets,  or  force  it  into  trade,  and 
control  the  situation  much  as  is  done  in  Germany. 
Opposed  to  this  program  are  the  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  who  object  to  such  arbiti’ary  powers.  They 
Avill  not  give  up,  if  they  can  help  it.  a  right  which 
they  feel  belongs  to  Congress,  and  they  oppose  put¬ 
ting  .such  unrestricted  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
Executive.  The  probable  outcome  is  a  compromise. 


Slome  sort  of  food  legislation  is  certain,  and  it  will 
probably  be  drastic,  but  the  oppo.sition  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  program  is  strong,  and  Congress  Avill  en¬ 
deavor  to  retain  at  least  a  share  in  the  control  of 
this  big  question.  In  any  event  the  time  has  come 
to  stop  talking  and  debate  and  do  something.  The 
speculators  and  buyers  are  already  at  work  get¬ 
ting  control  of  this  year’s  crop,  and  unless  .some  one 
can  have-  immediate  power  to  sh\it  them  off  they 
Avill  gain  control  of  the  situation,  and  hold  up  both 
the  producers  and  the  consumers,  thus  robbing  the 
people  at  both  ends. 


City  Control  of  Milk  Business 

The  folloAving  letter  is  from  a  farm-fired  man 
now  at  the  head  of  a  successful  national  business: 

I  noted  that  Rorden’s  have  bought  out  two  or  three 
of  their  largest  competitors.  Fine.  Let  them  do  it. 
Then,  have  the  city  take  over  the  milk  business,  and 
take  possession  of  Borden’s,  Sheffield  and  all  the  rest 
at  fair  valuation.  Let  the  city  make  six  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  its  investment,  and  all  profits  exceeding  this 
to  be  divided  between  producer  and  consumer.  I  sus¬ 
pect  that  it  would  not  be  a  difficult  thing  to  save  at  least 
half  of  the  cost  of  distribiiting  the  milk  here  in  New 
York.  If  the  city  did  all  the  business  there  need  be 
no  duplication  of  routes.  There  would  be  no  more 
bad  debts  than  there  are  in  the  collection  of  water  and 
gas  rents.  Establish  depots  at  convenient  locations, 
and  if  people  come  and  get  their  milk  it  would  make  a 
tremendous  saving. 

Then  again,  the  city  Avould  be  in  position  to  control 
it  from  source  of  supply  until  delivered  to  the  con¬ 
sumer's  kitchen,  and  thus  insure  cleaner,  better,  more 
healthful  milk  than  people  have  been  permitted  to  buy 
heretofore ;  and  that,  I  think,  Avould  be  the  primary  rea¬ 
son  why  the  city  should  control  the  milk  supply  and 
distribution.  It  would  be  bought  and  sold  on  its  per 
cent,  of  fat  and  other  food  values.  Five  per  cent,  milk 
is  worth  more  than  three  per  cent.  milk.  Then,  with 
your  large  terminal  markets  for  all  other  foodstuffs, 
and  control  of  cold  storage  facilities,  New  York  would 
be  insured  an  adequate  and  better  food  supply  at  fair 
prices.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

The  logic  of  this  letter  is  unanswerable.  If  a 
monoi)oly  of  any  business  is  desirable  in  one  con¬ 
cern  to  save  waste  and  expense,  then  the  saving 
should  not  all  be  absorbed  in  extra  profits  of  the 
I)rivate  concern.  It  is  only  thi'ough  community 
consent  that  the  private  corporation  can  secure  the 
monopoly,  and  secure  the  benefits  for  a  few  limited 
individuals. 

We  do  not  contend  now  for  or  against  the  mon¬ 
opoly.  Our  contention  is  that  if  Ave  nunst  have  the 
monopoly,  then  it  should  be  a  city  or  State  mon¬ 
opoly  so  that  all  of  the  people  profit  from  the  sav¬ 
ing,  instead  of  giving  all  the  advantage  to  a  few, 
Avho  u.se  it  only  to  discourage  production  and  de¬ 
crease  consumption  by  fixing  Ioav  prices  to  the  far¬ 
mer  and  exacting  high  pi-ices  from  the  consumer. 


New  York  School  Law 

Is  it  possible  that  while  the  public  was  giving  its 
attention  to  crop  production  as  a  patriotic  duty,  that 
.some  one  rushed  through  the  Legislature  that  revolu¬ 
tionary  education  bill?  It  was  not  smspected  by  coun¬ 
try  folks  at  all  at  this  time.  Was  it  the  Education 
Department  that  did  the  trick,  and  did  it  slick?  There 
is  universal  disgust  among  our  farm  folks  over  the 
situation,  but  the  deed  is  done,  and  some  think  that 
surely  democracy  is  disappearing.  Many  feel  that 
democracy  is  on  the  decline  even  now  while  we  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  Avar  for  democracy  throughout  the  Avorld. 
Farmers  will  no  longer  have  a  voice  in  school  affairs 
except  ill  a  few  local  instances.  They  have  had  little 
voice  in  any  other  matters  for  a  long  time.  They  did 
have  something  to  say  about  milk  prices  last  Fall  it  is 
true,  but  it  cost  them  something.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  how  they  can  esciipe  obeying  the  village  board  in 
school  affairs  from  now  on.  It  seems  that  there  is  to 
be  a  board  of  five  members  in  the  township,  and  that 
only  three  of  these  can  be  from  any  one  district.  Only 
three !  Why  not  all  from  the  village  if  the  village  is 
to  have  a  majority?  If  this  report  is  correct  then  it 
is  certain  that  it  is  the  deliberate  intention  of  the 
Avriters  of  the  bill  that  the  village  shall  take  the  whole 
matter  of  education  affairs  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
country  folks.  There  are  some  good  features  in  the 
bill,  but  there  should  not  be  more  than  two  members 
of  the  board  from  one  district.  If  the  authorities  were 
afraid  that  farmers  might  have  too  much  to  say  about 
the  village  school,  they  should  have  protected  that 
school  by  not  including  it  with  the  country  districts. 
That  ought  to  have  been  done  anyway,  unless  the 
village  is  under  eight  hundred,  or  better  still  under 
five  hundred  inhabitants.  It  is  all  wrong  to  take  the 
control  of  rural  schools  out  of  the  hands  of  the  rural 
people.  Some  of  us  have  been  hoping  that  the  rural 
school  would  yet  be  able  to  make  a  nucleus  for  better 
community  life  in  the  country.  It  seems  that  the  now 
defunct  country  church  will  have  to  be  resurrected  for 
that  purpose,  or  it  can  never  be  done.  ii.  n.  l. 


Seven  Cents  for  Boston  Milk 

THE  NEW  SCHEDULE.— Beginning  July  1,  the 
standard  price  for  the  bulk  of  the  milk  delivered  in 
Boston  will  be  seven  cents  per  quart,  according  to  the 
program  of  the  New  England  Milk  Producers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  for  nearby  milk,  that  is  milk  shipped  from 
points  within  40  miles  of  the  city,  the  price  will  be 
to  81/4  cents.  From  the  Boston  milk  price  is  de¬ 
ducted  the  freight  charges  in  arriving  at  the  net  re¬ 
ceived  by  shippers.  The  same  prices  will  prevail  in 
the  market  centres  of  Providence,  Worcester  and 


Springfield,  and  the  .schedule'  adopted  will  no  doubt 
control  the  price  largely  throughout  this  territory. 

THE  MILK  ASSOCIATION’S  WORK.— With  a 
membership  including  fully  one-half  of  the  commercial 
milk  producers,  the  association  feels  confident  that  the 
strong  underlying  features  of  the  cost  and  supply  will 
permit  these  plans  to  be  carried  through  according  to 
program.  The  powerful,  well  organized  and  well  dis¬ 
tributed  membership  of  the  present  is  quite  a  differ¬ 
ent  thing  from  the  lopsided  haphazard  association  of 
a  few  years  ago.  Those  who  have  followed  the  milk 
market  for  the  past  30  years  recall  how  weak  was 
the  organization  mo.st  of  the  time,  with  a  few  hundred 
members  who  paid  their  dues  and  two  or  three  thou¬ 
sand  others  who  often  could  not  be  relied  upon  for 
dues  or  for  anything  else  because  of  the  loose-jointed 
nature  of  the  whole  concern.  In  those  days  the  best 
part  of  the  secretary’s  time  was  spent  in  trying  des¬ 
perately  to  collect  enough  money  to  pay  his  own  sal¬ 
ary  and  a  little  more  if  possible.  The  majority  of 
shippers  were  more  ready  with  criticism  than  with 
support;  delegates  came  at  random  to  the  Boston 
meetings.  They  confined  their  efforts  to  the  Boston 
market  territory  and  often  were  snubbed  and  more  or 
less  politely  ignored  by  the  closely  organized  and  pow¬ 
erful  ring  of  Boston  contractors.  The  wonder  is  that 
the  producers  were  frequently  successful  in  getting 
enough  moi-e  for  their  milk  to  enable  them  as  a  class 
to  worry  along  somehow  and  keep  in  the  business. 

MHILL  ORGANIZED. — It  is  different  now.  In¬ 
stead  of  a  loo.se  membership  confined  chiefly  to  Ver¬ 
mont,  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  shippers  to 
Boston  market,  all  the  six  States  and  including  the 
section  of  Northern  New  York  which  ships  milk  to 
NeAV  England  are  close  bound  together  by  a  working 
plan  which  is  already  proving  very  effective.  There 
are  10,000  members ;  they  have  raised  $20,000,  ami 
they  expect  most  of  the  remaining  shippers  will  come 
into  line  dnring  the  membership  campaign  being  car¬ 
ried  on  this  month.  Men  are  going  through  the  ter¬ 
ritory  addressing  the  organization  already  formed  and 
starting  new  ones.  The  present  number  of  locals  is 
about  400,  Avith  US  in  Vermont  and  Eastern  Ncav 
York,  121  in  Maine,  and  so  on.  The  number  in  Con¬ 
necticut  is  only  .30  or  40,  becau.se  that  State  has  an 
independent  organization  of  producers.  But  this  State 
society  works  in  harmony  with  the  general  aims  of 
the  association  and  keeps  local  prices  at  a  level  which 
removes  danger  of  unsettling  the  markets  of  other 
sections  with  Connecticut  milk.  Flocking  by  itself 
in  this  Avay,  a  State  organization  may  save  something 
in  general  expense  of  operation  and  can  handle  the 
situation  in  a  section  without  very  large  cities  and 
not  flooded  with  milk  from  other  States.  But  some¬ 
thing  would  seem  to  be  lost  by  not  keeping  so  closely 
in  touch  with  other  market  centres.  For  instance,  the 
New  England  Association,  as  producers  know,  besides 
the  .small  local  associations  which  combine  in  county 
associations  and  throiigh  them  unite  in  the  general  a^ 
.sociations,  has  also  five  market  as.sociations  and  will 
organize  more,  no  doubt.  These  market  associations 
are  composed  of  delegates  from  local  associations  whose 
members  sell  in  the  smaller  cities.  Thus,  in  the  Provi¬ 
dence  section  for  example,  if  there  are  400  members 
of  the  as.sociation  who  ship  to  Providence,  they  meet 
and  elect  one  in  ten  of  their  number  or  40  delegates 
who  then  become  the  market  association  for  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  they  appoint  four  of  their  number  as  a 
committee  to  sell  the  milk,  or  to  handle  whatever 
problem  may  come  up.  To  this  committee,  the  New 
England  Association  adds  one  man,  and  he  is  likely 
to  be  useful,  because  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  other 
market  association  committees  and  should  be  able  to 
help  them  from  his  experience  elsewhere.  An  inde¬ 
pendent  State  society  of  cour.se  loses  this  advantage 
among  others.  But  Connecticut  people  are  resourceful 
and  may  quite  possibly  be  able  to  show  the  other 
producers  a  few  points  in  handling  the  milk  question. 

UNIFORM  PRICES. — “Will  the  new  milk  price  be 
the  same  in  each  of  the  organized  market  districts?” 
was  inquired  of  Secretary  Richard  Pattee. 

“Yes,”  he  replied.  “It  will  be  on  the  seven-cent 
basis,  delivered,  with  extra  for  nearby  milk,  and  a 
premium  added  for  high  test  milk.  So  it  may  be  said 
that  the  general  price  for  milk  delivered  in  Boston, 
I’roAddence,  Worcester,  Springfield,  etc.,  will  be  seven 
to  eight  cents.  We  have  a  Turner  Centre  market  or¬ 
ganization  covering  the  shipping  territory  of  the  cream¬ 
ery  and  milk  shipping  concern  of  that  name  which 
ships  Maine  milk  and  cream  to  a  great  many  places. 
They  pay  producers  by  a  scale  of  prices  graded  ac¬ 
cording  to  richness  andi  purity  of  the  milk.  We  do 
not  interfere  with  that  principle,  but  regard  it  as  the 
fairest  way  to  huy  inilk,  and  likely  to  eneour.age  and 
reward  the  production  of  choice  milk.  A  fixed  price 
on^^all  milk  alike  tends  to  a  dead  level  of  qu.ality,” 

“How  do  you  reckon  the  added  value  of  nearby 
milk  ?” 

“It  is  more  or  less  arbitrary,  of  course,  but  we 
figure  that  milk  produced  within  20  miles  is  worth  1% 
cents  a  quart  more  than  distant  milk,  and  milk  from 
within  40  miles  is  worth  one-half  cent  more  than  di.s- 
tant  milk.  Nearby  milk  is  worth  more  because  dealers 
are  bidding  more  for  it.  The  small  dealers  around 
Boston  use  nearby  milk.  They  have  certain  advan¬ 
tages  over  the  large  dealers,  becau.se  they  are  often 
in  direct  touch  with  their  producers  <‘ind  consumers. 
They  do  much  of  their  own  work,  and  can  talk  with 
their  customers  and  perhaps  take  them  out  in  an  auto 
to  vievv  some  of  their  best  farms.  They  do  not  need 
pasteurizing  plants,  nor  caretakers  for  their  cars,  nor 
duplicate  cans.  They  have  so  many  advantages  that 
they  might  run  out  the  big  concerns  in  some  sections, 
except  that  nearby  milk  costs  more,  apart  from  the 
difference  in  freight.  The  big  dealers  see  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  have  been  trying  to  get  the  nearby  milk  in 
order  to  check  the  small  dealers.  We  reckon  that 
these  conditions  mak)e  this  milk  woirth  the  added 
amounts  and  that  it  must  be  sold  at  that  much  pre¬ 
mium  to  prevent  the  small  dealers  from  cutting  the 
retail  price.” 

“It  is  fortunate  that  producers  are  in  such  a  strong 
position  in  this  critical  time  when  cost  of  making  milk 
goes  up  so  fast,”  concluded  Secretary  Pattee.  “The 
county  bureau  agents  are  a  great  help.  Not  one  of 
them  but  is  in  sympathy  with  the  producers.  State 
officials  also  help  when  they  have  funds  that  can  be 
used.  In  Maine  the  State  hired  a  man  to  help  us  or¬ 
ganize.  We  are  not  afraid  of  outside  milk.  The 
premium  for  nearby  milk  will  tend  to  divert  local  milk 
to  local  markets  because  these  will  pay  most  for  it. 
Most  of  the  shippers  will  soon  be  organized  in  this 
Avhole  section,  and  they  say  Canadian  milk  is  all 
wanted  at  home  now  and  to  make  dairy  products  for 
export.  If  the  new  tariff  puts  a  ten  per  cent,  duty 
on  milk,  that  Avould  be  half  a  cent  handicap  for  such 
imports  to  this  country.”  g.  B.  f. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

A  Song  for  Flag  Day 

►Spirits  of  Drake  and  Key,  inspire  iny 
song 

With  something  of  the  vital,  living  fire 
That  thrilled  you  when  your  fingers  swept 
along 

Our  country's  earlier  lyre! 

I'or  I,  in  these  red  days  of  battle  flame, 
When  half  the  stricken  world  is  mad 
with  Mars 

And  lilied  Peace  seems  a  foT’gotteu  name. 
Would  sing  the  Stripes  and  Stars  I 

Although  begot  in  strife  and  first  un¬ 
furled 

O’er  rude  Fort  Stanwix  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness, 

f>ur  flag  before  the  wide  eyes  of  the  world 
►Stands  not  for  storm  and  stress. 

I'liough  we  may  glory  that  it  waved  on 
high  ' 

When  cheers  of  Yorktown  rang  from 
lip  to  lip, 

I'liat  it  heard  Lawrence’s  immortal  cry 
Of  “Don’t  give  up  the  ship !’’ 

That  o’er  riiapultepec’s  stark  heights  it 
tossed 

AN'lien  valor  u.i)ward  urged  to  victory. 
And  led.  when  an  ill-fated  cause  was  lost. 
With  Sherman  to  the  sea  ; 

And  that  it  fluttered  proudly  at  the  peak 
Above  the  challenging  cannon’s  rage 
and  roar. 

AN'hen  Dewey  swept  defiant  through  the 
reek 

Past  stern  rorregidor ; 

Nor  stripe  nor  clustei-ed  star  has  ever 
shone 

Save  but  for  freedom,  for  the  broader 
birth 

Of  liberty — the  dearer,  clearer  dawn 
Of  brotherhood  on  earth. 

Y  ave  then,  O  banner  !  ^lav  thv  mission 
be 

'I’o  heal  the  grievous  wounds,  the  woeful 
scars, 

’rriumphant  over  wrong  and  tyranny. 
Peloved  Strij)es  and  Stars! 

— Clinton  Scollard  in  New  York  Sun. 

Tiik  following  recipe  for  salt-rising 
bread  comes  from  the  Kentucky  School 
for  the  P.lind.  at  Louisville.  The  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  school  .says  that  delicious 
bread  has  been  made  by  this  recipe,  and 
sold  by  Tressie  Pace,  a  blind  girl  who  is 
anxious  to  take  a  course  in  home  mission 
and  social  welfare  work,  to  improve  con¬ 
ditions  among  her  people  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  : 

About  4  P.  l\r.  put  four  tablespoon fuls 
of  cornmeal  into  a  cup  and  pour  over  it 
a  half  cup  of  scalded  and  hot  milk.  Stir 
quickly  till  perfectly  smooth,  place  in 
waian  water  and  set  in  a  warm  place  and 
cover  with  flannel  until  next  morning. 
(Any  kind  of  clean  wmoleu  goods  may 
be  used.) 

Scald  a  small  stone  jar  until  it  is  hot. 
Poui’  into  it  two  cups  of  w'arm  but  not 
hot  water  and  stir  in  three  cups  of  flour. 
Heat  until  well  mix(>d,  then  add  the  meal 
and  milk.  This  looks  very  unlike  yeast, 
but  put  it  into  the  batter  and  sot  the 
whole  into  a  pan  of  hot  but  not  boiling 
water.  Keep  the  water  in  the  vessel  at 
an  even  temper.ature,  u.sing  the  same  cov¬ 
ering  as  before.  When  the  dough  has 
doubled  the  original  bulk  it  is  ready  for 
the  bread. 

Warm  the  quantity  of  flour  usually  set 
aside  for  baking;  put  it  into  a  big  bowl 
and  add  a  half  teasi)oonful  of  salt.  Next 
add  one  pint  of  warm  milk  in  which  one 
tiiblesi)oonful  of  lard  and  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  sugar  have  been  dissolved,  and  then 
sponge.  Mix  and  beat  with  a  spoon  until 
nearly  thick  enough,  then  mix  in  the  rest 
of  the  flour  with  the  hands  until  it  is  a 
thick  dough.  Mould  into  loaves,  place  in 
well-greased  i)ans  and  set  for  final  rising 
in  a  warm  place,  using  the  same  covering 
as  before.  When  it  has  doubled  in  bulk 
bake  it  in  a  moderate  oven  about  forty 
minutes. 

The  secret  lies  in  having  an  even  tem¬ 
perature. 

Dairymen  and  farmers  generally  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  the  committee  of 
physicians  in  New  York  who  have  been 
investigating  .sources  of  infantile  paraly¬ 
sis  have  decided  definitely  that  last  year’s 
epidemic  wms  not  due  to  a  contaminated 
milk  supply.  They  also  say  that  it  was 
not  communicated  b.v  lower  animals  or 
insects,  or  by  clothing  or  other  extran¬ 
eous  objects: 

The  following  conclusions  are  drawn 
by  the  committee : 

1.  Infantile  paralysis  is  communicated 
by  personal  contact. 

2.  ►Slight  and  non-paralytic  cases  are 
the  most  frequent  sources  of  infection. 
As  these  cases  arouse  no  suspicion, 
others  come  more  in  contact  with  them. 

o.  The  disease  usually  develops  from 
three  to  ten  days  after  exposure. 

4.  Previous  good  health  does  not  give 
immunity  from  attack. 


We  still  se?  many  inquiries  in  the 
newspapers  regarding  farm  work  for 
women.  As  a  rule,  city  women  desirous 
of  going  on  farms  do  not  want  to  do 
homsework ;  if  they  did.  we  could  doubt¬ 
less  find  places  for  a  whole  regiment  of 
them.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that 
growers  of  small  fruits  could  make  use  of 
such  helj)  in  the  picking  season  and  we 
should  like  to  hear  of  any  employers  de¬ 
sirous  of  getting  in  touch  with  such 
worker.s.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  are  some  moral  i)rob- 
lems  involved  in  the  employment  of 
women  farm  workers  that  we  do  not  feel 
obliged  to  consider  with  masculine  help. 
The  emi)lo.ver  as.sumes  a  certain  moral 
responsibility  at  least,  to  safeguard  such 
young  workers;  moreover,  the  farm 
home  must  be  assured  of  decorum  on  the 


part  of  these  strangers,  (liven  right 
standards  on  both  sides,  there  are  possi¬ 
bilities  of  permanent  helpfulness  and 
friendship.  We  told  last  year  of  three 
Pennsylvania  women  who  went  to  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  on  their  vacation,  working  as 
fruit  pickers  on  a  iSIas.sachuse'^ts  farm ; 
they  “camped’’  in  a  tenant  hou.se,  enjoyed 
their  vacation,  and  proved  such  desira¬ 
ble  friends  and  heli)ers  that  they  are 
asked  to  make  the  same  arrangement  this 
year. 


Celebrating  on  Independence  Day 

Love  of  country  is  arousing  new  en¬ 
thusiasm  on  every  hand,  so  we,  too,  must 
do  our  .share,  if  only  in  a  small  way,  and 
the  little  celebration  dinner  given  on  In¬ 
dependence  Day,  successfully  carried  out, 
offers  a  charming  medium  in  which  even 
a  staid  housewife  may  show  her  pat¬ 
riotism. 

If  one  has  a  suitable  lawn  or  a  wide 
porch  such  a  dinner  would  be  most  enjoy¬ 
able  served  there,  wdth  a  little  display  of 
fireworks  at  the  close  of  the  evening,  or. 
if  there  is  not  an  available  spot  out-of- 
doors  any  medium-sized  dining-room  may 
be  made  most  attractive  with  the  aid  of 
ferns,  flowers,  and  flags.  Decorate  the 
walls  with  red.  white  and  blue  bunting, 
or  crepe  pap('r  in  these  colors  would  do. 
rov(“r  the  table  with  a  white  damask 
cloth,  and  round  the  outer  edge  of  this, 
and  in  the  four  corner.s  tack  small  flags, 
or  it  ma.v  be  banded  with  the  crepe  paper 
in  flag  design.  For  the  centre  of  the 
table  have  a  small  flaring  basket,  gilded, 
and  filled  with  red  and  white  geraniums, 
blue  cornflowers  and  ferns.  At  each 
plate  there  Tiiight  be  a  tiny  basket  of  the 
same  .shape  filled  with  the  flowers,  or  in¬ 
stead  of  baskets  plain  earthen  pots  covered 
with  the  red.  white  and  blue  paper,  would 
be  very  effective.  Small  silk  flags,  with 
the  name  written  i)lainly  on  the  staff, 
make  very  appropriate  place  cai’ds. 

I’atriotic  guest  cards  and  holders  for 
nuts  and  lambons,  and  even  quaint  little 
paper  candle  lamps,  can  be  bought  at  a 
very  small  cost ;  these  would  give  the 
table  a  new  and  novel  effect  that  would 
be  both  i)leasing  and  interesting.  As  for 
the  menu,  this,  too,  may  be  in  keeping 
with  the  sentiment  of  the  day,  as  : 

Washington  coupe, 
liouillon  a  I’Americaine. 

Kadi.shes ;  pickles. 

►Siilmon  croquettes  with  stars  of  cucum¬ 
ber  :  watercress. 

^’irginia  fried  chicken  ;  peas  in  star  cases. 
Creamed  new  potatoes. 

Camp  salad ;  celebration  sandwiches. 
Mount  Vernon  cream  ;  little  Dutch  cakes. 

Independence  punch. 


The  fir.st  course  is  made  from  one  quart 
of  ripe  red  cherries.  Wash,  stone,  and 
thoroughly  chill  them  ;  put  them  into  star 
cases  or  thin  sherbet  glas.ses,  and  cover 
with  a  mixture  of  one  tablespoon  of  lemon 
juice,  one  tablespoon  of  orange  juice,  and 
one  of  powdered  sugar.  The  soup  is  a 
clear  beef  bouillon,  delicately  seasoned.  It 
may  be  served  either  hot  or  chilled. 

For  the  fish 'course,  mix  a  little  salt, 
a  speck  of  cayenne,  one  tablespoon  of 
lemon  juice,  a  little  minced  parsley,  and 
a  few  drops  of  onion  juice,  with  one  and 
one-half  cups  of  white  .sauce ;  then  add 
two  cuj)s  of  flaked  cod  boiled  or  canned 
salmon  and  the  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs. 
Shape  the  mixture  like  cannon-crackers ; 
egg,  crumb,  and  fry  in  deej)  fat.  and  drain 
on  soft  paper.  Insert  a  fuse  of  radish  or 
celery  in  the  end  of  e.ach  croquette,  and 


garnish  with  slices  of  lemon  and  water¬ 
cress,  or  stars  cut  from  a  crisp  cucumber. 

If  the  weather  is  very  hot  one  might 
prefer  a  cold  moat  course.  In  this  case 
the  chicken  may  be  prepared  the  day  be¬ 
fore  it  is  needed,  in  this  way  :  (’lean  and 
cut  up  two  young  fowls,  and  cover  with 
cold  water,  adding  a  little  choppt'd  cari’ot, 
onion  and  celery,  with  one  bay  leaf,  three 
whoI(^  cloves,  six  pei)percorns,  and  one 
tablespoon  of  salt.  Heat  and  cook  .slowly 
until  very  tender ;  then  remove  the  meat ; 


The  Rural  Patterns 


In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9437 — Girl’s  One- 

Piece  Dress,  8  to  14  9459 — Girl’s  Coat, 

years.  4  to  10  years. 

Price  15  cts.  Price  15  cts. 


tiike  out  the  bones  itnd  chop.  Reduce  the 
stock  to  one  pint,  and  cool  it ;  then  skim 
off  the  fat,  reheat  and  strain  over  one 
teaspoon  of  dissolved  gelatine.  Season 
with  a  little  pepper  and  onion  juice,  and 
add  the  chopped  meat.  Pack  in  a  plain 
mould,  and  chill.  Serve  thinly  sliced,  gar¬ 
nished  with  piir.sley  or  cress. 


June  23,  1017. 

The  salad  is  simply  two  large  cre.am 
cheeses  .seasoned  with  salt  and  white  pep¬ 
per.  moi.sten  with  a  little  cream,  and 
shaped  in  the  form  of  small  tents.  Ar¬ 
range  them  on  a  flat  di.sh  with  crisp  let¬ 
tuce.  and  pour  a  good  French  dressing 
over  them,  then  ornament  the  peak  of 
each  with  a  tiny  flag.  For  the  sand¬ 
wiches.  cut  slices  from  a  fresh  loaf  of 
W’hite  bread,  a  little  thicker  than  for  ordi¬ 
nary  sandwiches,  and  remove  the  crust. 
Beat  into  one  cup  of  .stiff  ma.vonnaise  one- 
half  cup  of  minced  pimento,  or  finely- 
chopped,  stuffed  olives:  add  a  speck  of 
salt,  and  .spreal  the  slices  evenly  with 
the  mixture;  then  roll  each  .separately 
and  tie  with  narrow  ribbon  or  fasten  with 
wooden  toothpicks.  Insert  in  one  end  of 
each  a  thin  strip  of  i)imento.  and  they, 
too.  will  resemble  firecrackers. 

The  des.sert  is  a  plain  vanilla  ice 
cream,  turned  into  an  ice  cream  mold, 
which  has  the  inside  lined  with  halves  of 
luscious  blue  plums;  their  blue  skins  next 
the  inside  of  the  mold,  with  a  few  rii)e 
red  cherries,  stoned,  scattered  'around 
them,  then  chill  until  firm.  The  punch  is 
one  quart  of  strong  tea  infusion,  two 
cups  of  strawberry  juice  and  one  of 
orange  juice,  and  one  of  gratc’d  pineapple. 
Sweeten  this  with  two  cups  of  sugar; 
then  strain  and  serve  from  a  punch  bowl. 

To  complete  this  effectual  little  cele¬ 
bration.  since  thei'c  can  be  no  firework.s, 
there  might  be  a  short  patriotic  speech 
b.v  the  or.ator  of  the  part.v,  or  a  few  ap¬ 
propriate  recitations  by  one  or  more  of 
the  guest,  and  some  national  hymns  sung. 

ROSAMOND  T.AMPMAN. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Among  black  cotton  dress  goods  suit¬ 
able  for  mourning  wear  is  chilTonette,  a 
mixture  f)f  .silk  and  cotton,  smooth  .and 
lustrous,  with  a  texture  like  llabutai 
silk.  It  i.s  .“fl  inches  wale,  and  was  .seen 
recently  for  47  cents  a  yard.  Black  cot¬ 
ton  voile  at  o.'>  c('nts  a  yard  was  a  sheer, 
even  qualit.v,  ver.v  attractive  for  di-esses 
or  blouses.  Silk  and  cotton  crepe  de 
chine  in  black  was  47  cents.  Black  cot¬ 
ton  poplin  and  ramie  linen  or  linen- 
finished  cotton  are  desirable  for  .sei)arate 
skirts  for  Summer  wear. 

Camp  beds  of  canvas  with  wooden 
frame,  that  can  be  folded  up  into  small 
compass,  cost  .$4  at  a  military  supply 
hou.se.  The.v  are  strapped  into  a  neat 
bundle,  and  easily  handled,  a  convenience 
for  camping  trips  or  Summer  vacations. 

Navajo  Indian  rugs  of  thick  hand- 
woven  wool  cost  from  .'ill2.89  to  $57. .’50, 
according  to  size  and  weight.  The  curious 
geometrical  paterns,  usuall.v  in  combina¬ 
tions  of  red.  gra.v,  black  and  white,  are 
very  attractive,  and  certainl.v  purely 
American.  The.v  are  recommended  for 
motor  blankets,  as  well  as  floor  use,  and 
possess  fine  wearing  qu.alities.  They  are 
much  used  by  interior  decorators  for  bun¬ 
galows  and  similar  country  homes. 

A  duffle  bag  for  campers  or  hikers  is  a 
room.v  afl’air  of  waterproof  canvas.  It 
has  a  throat-piece  which  clo.ses  securely, 
then  the  outer  bag  rolls  up  like  a  hold- 
all  with  a  handle  in  the  middle.  These 
duffle  bags  were  seen  in  various  sizes,  0, 
12,  15  and  IS  inches  in  diameter,  and  cost 
from  $1.00  to  $2.00.  A  convenient  thing 
for  carrying  food  on  a  hike  is  a  ruck.sack, 
which  has  a  couple  of  straps  through 
which  the  arms  are  slipped,  the  bag  rest¬ 
ing  between  the  shoulders.  This  costs 
$1.10.  The  boys  who  go  cami)ing  will 
like  either  the  duffle  bag  or  rucksack,  but 
the  former  is  usually  preferred  when 
canoeing. 


Sweet  Cucumber  Pickle 

Select  cucumbers  of  uniform  size,  all 
perfect,  none  large  and  coarse ;  wash  and 
pack  them  in  stone  jars,  scattering  salt 
in  thick  layers  over  them,  and  covering 
them  an  inch  deep  with  cold  water.  The 
brine  should  be  strong.  Cover  and  let 
them  alone  for  three  days ;  then  drain 
and  wash  all  the  brine  off.  Put  into 
clean  jar  and  cover  with  clear  cold  water. 
Line  a  preserving  kettle  with  fresh  green 
leaves  and  arrang<?  the  cucumbers  within, 
scattering  a  saltspoon  of  alum  on  each 
layer.  Cover  with  cold  ivater  and  above 
the  uppermost  layer  have  vine  leaves 
three  deep.  I’ut  a  lid  upon  the  kettle 
and  set  over  the  fire.  Bring  slowly  to  a 
scalding  heat,  never  let  them  boil,  for 
four  hours,  so  they  steam,  but  do  not  boil. 


Table  Decorations  for  Fourth  of  July 
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Drain  again  and  drop  in  ice  water.  Pack 
them  into  jars  and  cover  well  with  the 
best  cider  vinegar  that  has  been  reasoned 
Avith  half  a  cup  of  sugar  for  each  quart 
of  cucumbers,  eight  Avhole  cloves,  eight 
Avhole  black  peppercorns,  six  allspice  and 
six  blades  of  mace  to  the  quart.  Put 
spice  into  vinegar  and  let  come  to  a  boil, 
then  fill  jars.  Seal  tight.  This  is  fine. 
Try  it.  mrs.  c.  g.  a. 


Fruit  Juices  for  Jelly  Making  Kept 
Without  Sugar 

The  United  States  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  reminds  us  that  fruit  juices  for 
use  later  in  jelly  making  can  be  sterilized 
and  bottled  without  sugar  and  made  into 
jellies  at  the  houseAvife’s  conA'enience. 


spaces.  2  blocks.  1  space,  2  blocks,  2 
spaces.  Turn. 

Seventh  Roav — 2  spaces.  2  blocks,  1 
space.  5  blocks,  3  spaces.  Turn. 

Eighth  Row — 4  spaces.  .3  blocks,  1 
space,  1  block,  2  spaces,  2  blocks,  2  spaces. 
Turn.  ' 

Ninth  Row — 2  spaces,  1  block,  3 

spaces,  2  blocks,  7  spaces.  Turn. 

Tenth  Row — 5  spaces,  3  blocks,  7 

spaces.  Turn. 

Eleventh  Roav — 8  spaces,  1  block,  1 
space,  3  blocks,  2  spaces.  Turn. 

TAvelfth  Row — 1  .space,  3  blocks,  1 

space,  1  block,  2  spaces,  4  blocks,  3 

spaces.  Turn. 

Thirteenth  Roav — 2  spaces,  3  blocks,  2 
spaces,  1  block,  1  space,  1  block,  5  spaces. 
Turn, 

Fourteenth  Row — 4  spaces.  2  block.s,  1 
space,  1  block,  3  spaces,  2  blocks,  2 
spaces.  Turn. 

Fifteenth  Roav — 2  spaces,  2  blocks.  2 


ing  at  different  seasons  can  be  combined. 
For  example,  the  juice  of  stra AvbeiTies, 
cherries,  or  pineapple  can  be  kept  Avith- 
out  sugar  and  later  Avhen  apples  are 
plentiful  can  be  made  into  combination 
jelly. 

From  the  unsugared  sterilized  juices  of 
currants,  apples,  crabapjdes,  and  grapes, 
kept  from  nine  to  18  months,  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  recently  made  jellies  of 
excellent  texture,  flavor  and  color.  To  put 
up  unsugared  fruit  juices  for  jelly  mak¬ 
ing,  proceed  exactly  as  if  jelly  Avere  to  be 
made  at  the  time.  Cook  the  fruits  until 
they  are  soft,  and  strain  out  the  juice 
through  a  flannel  bag.  Heat  and  pour 
Avhile  hot  into  bottles  previously  scahh'd. 
Fill  the  bottles  full,  leaving  no  air  space 
betAveen  juice  and  cork  or  seal.  IMace 


Conventional  Leaf  Filet  Crochet 


spaces,  1  block,  1  space,  3  blocks,  4 
spaces.  Turn. 

Nineteenth  Roav — 7  spaces.  2  blocks,  3 
spaces,  1  block,  2  spaces.  Turn. 

Twentieth  Roav — 7  spaces,  3  blocks,  5 
spaces.  Turn. 

Repeat  from  the  first  row. 

KI.IZAKETII  ilC  SPARRAN. 


the  filled  sealed  bottles  on  their  sides  in 

water  near  the  boiling  point,  and  keep  Thousand  Island  Pickles 


them  in  the  bath  for  about  30  minutes. 
Make  sure  that  the  corked  or  sealed  end 
is  under  the  hot  Avater.  As  soon  as  the 
bottles  are  cool,  cover  the  cork  with  a 
paraflBn  seal.  Thorough  sterilization  and 
sealing  are  absolutely  essential  to  suc¬ 
cess.  To  make  jelly  from  the  sterilized 
juice,  test  its  jelling  quality,  add  the 
proper  amount  of  sugar,  and  proceed  as 
in  making  jelly  from  freshly  expressed 
juice. 


Conventional  Leaf  Lace 

Chain  .51.  (Ch.  2,  miss  2,  1  d.  c.  into 
net  will  be  called  one  spac-e,  for  brevity. 
Every  3  d.  c.  will  be  called  one  block.) 

First  Row — 1  d.  c.  into  the  6th  st.  from 
the  needle,  1  .space,  3  blocks,  1  space,  1 
block,  8  spaces.  Turn. 

Second  Row — 3  spaces,  4  blocks,  2 
si»aces,  1  block,  1  space,  3  block.s,  1  space. 
Turn. 

Third  Roav — 5  spaces,  1  block,  1  space, 
1  block,  2  spaces,  3  blocks,  2  spaces. 
Turn. 

Fourth  Row — 2  spaces,  2  blocks,  3 
spaces,  1  block,  1  space,  2  blocks,  4 
spaces.  Turn. 

Fifth  Row — 3  spaces,  1  blo<rk,  1  space, 
1  block,  2  spaces,  1  block,  2  spaces,  2 
blocks,  2  spaces.  Tuim. 

Sixth  Row — 2  spac-es,  3  blocks,  3 


Mrs.  J.  E.  S.,  Idaho,  asks  for  a  recipe 
for  mixed  sweet  pickles.  I  am  sending 
the  following  which  is  a  great  favorite 
Avith  all  who  haA'e  tried  it :  One  quart 
green  cucumbers  sliced.  Do  not  peel. 
Measure  after  they  are  sliced.  One 
large  onion,  sliced ;  one  large  pepper, 
.sliced ;  put  in  salt  water.  Let  stand 
three  hours,  then  drain.  One  pint  of 
vinegar,  one-half  teaspoon  of  mustard 
seed,  one  cup  light  broAvn  sugar.  Let  this 
come  to  a  boil  before  adding  cucumbers, 
onion  and  pepper.  After  adding  cucum¬ 
bers,  etc.,  let  come  to  a  boil  again.  .lust 
before  taking  from  the  fire  add  one  quar¬ 
ter  teaspoonful  turmeric.  This  will  make 
one  quart.  M.  E.  il. 


Scalloped  f^hrimps. — Take  two  cupfuls 
of  freshly  boiled  or  canned  shrimps,  and 
break  them  into  small  pieces ;  make  a 
highly  seasoned  cream  sauce ;  add  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  cracker  dust  to  the  shrimps 
and  put  them  into  the  cream.  Pill  but¬ 
tered  ramekins  or  baking  shells  with  the 
mixture  and  bake  till  a  delicate  brown. 
Serve  garnished  with  a  slice  of  crisp 
bacon  and  a  spray  of  water  cress. 


War  Department 
United  States  Government 

Protects  our  boys  in  all  military  camps  from 
disease"  germs  by  adding  Chlorinated  Lime 
to  all  drinking  water. 

You,  too,  should  protect  your  home 
against  disease  by  using  AcmeLime. 

Kills  germs  and  destroys  germs 
instantly.  Acme  is  one  of  the  most 
efifective  and  economical  disinfec¬ 
tants  known.  Endorsed  by  leading 
health  authorities. 

Sprinkle  Acme  daily  in  the  garbage 
can,  sink,  toilet  bowl,  privy,  cess¬ 
pool,  out  houses,  etc. 

Ai  your  Qrocer  15c.  Refuse  all  substitutes. 
IVrite  for  Booklet 

A.  MENDLESON’S  SONS 


CIDER  Making 

Will  Pay  Some  Man  in  Your  Section 

Will  this  man  be  you?  Why  not? 

Thousands  are  making  Big  Money  with 
Mount  Gilead  Hydraulic 
Cider  and  Grape  Juice  Presses 
Wo  can  show  you  how  $1200  a  year 
can  bo  made  in  tho  cider  business. 

Sizes  10  to  400  barrels  daily. 

Hand  or  power.  All  power 
presses  have  steel  beams  and 
sills.  We  make  cider  evapo¬ 
rators,  apple-butter  cookers, 
vinegar  generators,  filters,  etc.  Fully 

guaranteed.  Write  to-<!ay  for  catalog.  _  _ 

HTDRAUIjIO  I’KESS  BIFfl,  CO.  1 37  blneoln  Ave.,  Mt*  Gilead,  0« 
or  Room  119  U  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York,  Now  York 


Hydraulic 


Write  for  FREE, 
BOOKLET, 
based  on 
thirty  years 
. .CT--- 


Cider 
rofits 


.Also  Gas¬ 
oline 
.  and 
Steam 

_  Enjrines,  Boilers, 

Sawmills.  Get  our  prices. 


PRACTICAL 
EXPERIENCE, 

E.  B.  VAN  ATTfl  a  CO.,  tl)8  Pawn  live..  Oleah.  N.Y. 


)  Buy  Direct  from  the  Importer 


COFFEE 


5  lbs.  Bean  or  Ground 


7  ^  ,1*  Satisfa 


$1.00 

Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Delivered  Free 
within  300  miles. 
51  Barclay  St. 
NEW  YORK 


IF  you  want  books  on  farming  of 
any  kind  write  us  and  we 
will  quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


City  Convenience  on  the  Farm 

^T^HE  New  Perfection  Oil  Cook  Stove,  through  its  Long  Blue 
Chimney  burners,  brings  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  a 
city  gas  stove  to  country  homes  without  gas. 

No  fires  to  build.  No  soot,  no  ashes,  no  delay.  The  New 
Perfection  lights  instantly,  gives  full  heat  at  once,  and  cooks 
fast  or  slow  as  you  like.  The  flame  is  visible,  and  it  stays 
put,”  Cheaper  than  coal  or  gas.  Roasts,  toasts,  boils, 
broils,  bakes. 

The  Ncav  Perfection  Oven  is  scientifically  constructed  so  that  nothing 
but  clean /m-/i  air  readies  the  food.  Ask  your  dealer  for  booklet. 

For  hot  water  use  the  New  Perfection  Kerosene  Water  Heater. 

For  best  results  use  SOCONY  Kerosene. 


STANDARD  OIL  GO.  of  NEW  YORK 

(Principal  Offices) 
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Farm  Sanitation 

will  Increase  Your  Profits 
by  Keeping:  Live  Stock 
and  Poultry  Healthy. 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

Easy  to  Use.  Efficient.  Economical. 
Kills  Sheep  Ticks,  Lice,  Mites  and  Fleas. 
Helps  Heal  Cuts,  Scratches  and 
Skin  Diseases. 

Prevents  Hog  Cholera. 

Experimenf  s  on  live  hocrs  prove  that 
a  dilution  of  Kreso  Dip  No.  1  will 
kill  virulen''  Hog  Cholera  Virus  in  5 
minutes  by  contact. 

We  Will  Send  Free  Booklets  on 

The  treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or 
pitch  mange,  arthritis,  sore  moutli,  etc. ; 

How  to  build  a  hog  wallow  which 
will  keep  hogs  clean  and  healthy; 

How  to  keep  your  hogs  free  from 
insect  parasites  and  disease. 

WRITE  FOR  THEM. 


Kreso  Dip  No.  1  in  Original  Packages. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALP  DRUGGISTS. 


PARKE,  DAVBS  &  CO. 

Department  Animal  Industry. 

DETROIT.  .  .  MICH. 


Where  Is  He  Lame  ? 

C^n  ho  bo  onrod  I  Oar  FBEE  Book  will  tell  you  99  times  out 
of  a  hundred  and  wc  are  here  to  help  you  if  you  are  not  sure. 

SAVE-The-HORSE 


is  sold  with  a  Si^rned  Contract-Bond  to  return  money  If  rem* 
fails  on  SPAVIN,— Ringhone—Thoropin  or  ANY  Shoulder, 
Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof  or  Tendon  Disease.  You  should  have 
both  tx>ok  and  remedy  on  hand  for  an  cmerjjency.  It’s 
Cheap  horse  insurance.  Send  for  your  copy  of  BOOS.  Advice 
Ondsample  of  Guarantee-Bond  today.  All  FBEE. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,24  Commerce  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Pruggists  everywhere  sell  Save-The-Horse  withCONTR  ACT 
orjwe  send  by  Parcel  Post  or  Express  Paid 


/\B?orb*ne 


STOPS 
\IAM£NESS 

from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splint,  Curb,  Side  Bone,  or  similar 
trouble  and  gets  horse  going  sound. 
It  acts  mildly  but  quickly  and  good  re¬ 
sults  are  lasting.  Does  not  blister 
or  remove  the  hair  and  horse  can 
be  worked.  Page  17  in  pamphlet  with 
each  bottle  tells  how.  $2.00  a  bottle 
delivered.  Horse  Book  9  M  free. 
ABSORBINB,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment 
for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellings,  En¬ 
larged  Glands,  Wens,  Bruises, Varicose  Veins; 
heals  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Will  tell  you 
more  if  you  write.  $1  and  $2,  a  bottle  at 

dealcra  or  delivered.  Liberal  trial  botUe  for  10c  stamps. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


MINERAL'S 
HEAVE5?ar, 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
four  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

•  END  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 

HINEBAL  HEME  REMEDY  COX  461  Fourth  Ave..  Pittsburg,  Pa, 


FI  eece  Wools 


Get  our  prices  before  selling.  Write  us,  stat¬ 
ing  tile  quantity  you  have,  with  the  grade, 
and  we  will  quote  you  price  delivered  on  cars 
your  shipping  point, 

II.  A.  PEKKIN8  &  CO.,  Wool  Merchants, 
G  KiiilroadKow,  White  River  Junction,  Vt- 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


The  Milking  Shorthorn  Cow 

A  notable  event  in  milking  Shorthorn 
circles  was  the  public  sale  of  a  draft  of 
40  he, ad  from  the  noted  herd  of  Mr.  May 
and  V2  head  fiom  the  herds  of  Mr.  Brace 
of  Bnidford  Co.,  and  Mr.  Wood  of 
Southern  I’ennsylvaniii.  which  was  held 
at  (Jlenside  Fiirm.  on  Jlay  29.  The  large 
tent  in  which  the  sale  was  held  was 
packed  to  the  limit  with  a  good-natured 
crowd  of  oiigcr  bidders  who  had  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Mr.  Lee 
of  North  Dakota  wa.<3  a  liberal  buyer  of 
the  good  ones.  Mr.  Otis  of  Ohio  w^as  an¬ 
other  extensive  buyer  especially  of  the 
imported  cows,  the  top  of  the  sale,  im¬ 
ported  "White  Queen,  going  to  his  herd 
on  a  bid  of  .^.‘1,000,  afte:  a  vei\v  spirited 
contest.  W.  C.  Davies,  of  Iowa,  got  .some 
of  the  good  ones ;  several  head  went  to 


iiig  process  .should  take  about  an  hour. 

Dip  curd  out  of  whey  witli  strainer 
dijiper  and  .salt  at  the  nite  of  one  pound 
of  Siilt  to  100  pounds  of  curd,  or 

Dip  curd  onto  cheese  cloth  covered 
rack  and  allow  it  to  mat  together.  Turn 
the  curd  every  15  minutes. 

In  an  hour  or  two  cut  into  little  cul)es 
and  salt  as  i)Cr  above  directions.  But 
curd  in  hoo])s  and  press. 

It  is  not  necessai-y  to  have  regular 
cheese  hoops.  A  strong  pan  or  pail  with 
holes  punched  in  the  bottom  will  answer 
the  purpose.  The  container  should  be 
well  lined  with  cheesecloth  and  then 
filled  to  the  brim  with  curd.  Cover  tlie 
top  with  the  ends  of  the  cheesecloth. 
Place  a  follower  on  top.  This  follower 
is  .‘I  block  of  wood  of  the  same  diameter 
as  the  hoop  so  it  will  just  fit  down  in¬ 


Oxford  Maid,  a  Milking  Shorthorn  Owned  by  W.  C.  Davies  of  Iowa 


the  New  Kngland  States.  W.  A.  May 
of  Elmira  got  several  choice  females. 
II.  E.  Tener,  of  Orange  County,  got  one 
of  the  bargains  of  the  sale  for  $1,000, 
when  the  young  bull.  Gleuside  Bell  Boy, 
a  son  of  Doris  Clay,  who  has  a  milk 
record  of  17.241-5  lbs.,  73S-00  lbs.  butter 
to  her  credit,  fell  to  his  bid,  and  several 
other  bidders  got  stock  that  was  well 
worth  the  prices  paid.  The  eight  im¬ 
ported  cows  averaged  $1,04.3.75.  The 
two-year  heifer,  Glenside  Minnie  May, 
a  pure  Glenside  product,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer  the  most  desirable 
animal  in  the  sale,  brought  $2,550.  Her 
dam.  Mamie’s  Minnie,  has  a  record  of 
16,201-7  lbs.  milk  in  one  year,  and  an 
average  of  15,100  for  three  consecutive 
years.  Her  sire's  dam  has  a  record  of 
18.075  lbs.  in  one  year.  The  40  head 
consigned  by  Mr.  May  averaged  a  little 
over  $1,000  each.  The  12  head  from  the 
Brace  and  ■\il''ood  herds,  while  a  choice 
lot.  seemed  to  be  slightly  overshadowed 
by  the  Glenside  cattle  and  did  not  bring 
in  my  oi)inion  quite  the  prices  they  ought. 
The  breedere  in  attendance  at  the  sale  re¬ 
ported  no  boom  for  the  breed,  hut  a 
healthy  demand  for  breeding  stock  at 
constantly  inc  reasing  prices. 

Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y.  A.  H.  prince. 

Home  Cheese  Making 

Would  you  give  me  directions  how  to 
make  choose?  We  have  a  lot  of  milk 
going  to  waste  and  thought  we  would  try 
to  make  choose  with  the  extra  milk. 

Coiiiiecticut.  A.  c. 

There  are  at  least  two  kinds  of  cheese 
you  might  make  from  your  surplus  milk, 
namely,  cheddar  and  cottage  cheese.  To 
make  cheddar  cheese  on  the  farm  pro¬ 
ceed  as  follows : 

Place  fresh  milk  in  some  receptacle, 
such  as  a  new  wash  boiler. 

Heat  milk  to  85  to  80  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit.  and  add  rennet  at  rate  of  ounce 
to  12  gallons  of  milk.  The  rennet  should 
be  diluted  in  a  half-pint  of  cold  water 
and  stirred  into  the  milk. 

Allow  milk  to  set  until  curd  breaks 
clean  of  the  forefinger  when  it  is  drawn 
up  through  it. 

With  a  butcher’s  knife  cut  curd  into 
little  cubes  to  ^  inch. 

Heat  slowly  to  95  to  98  degrees  to  firm 
the  curd  and  expel  the  whey.  This  heat- 


side.  On  the  follower  place  a  block  and 
over  this  a  pole  about  ton  feet  long. 
Fasten  one  end  of  this  pole  to  something 
solid  and  phice  the  cheese  two  feet  from 
this  end.  On  the  other  end  hang  a 
weight  of  say  25  lbs.  This  will  make  a 
steady  pressure  on  the  cheese.  Gradually 
increase  the  weight.  In  24  to  48  hours 
the  cheese  will  have  been  sufliciently 
pressed  and  may  be  bandaged  and  re¬ 
moved  to  the  cellar  for  curing.  After 
two  or  three  days  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
coat  the  cheese  with  melted  paraffin. 
This  prevents  too  great  a  loss  of  mois¬ 
ture  and  helps  to  keep  out  molds.  The 
cheese  should  cure  until  it  loses  its  rub¬ 
bery  texture.  This  will  probably  take 
two  months  at  least. 

The  materials  needed  for  cottage  cheese 
which  is  made  from  skim-milk  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Shotgun  can,  rennet,  starter,  cheese¬ 
cloth,  small  draining  rack,  salt  and 
j)ackages. 

Take  25  Ihs.  skim-milk,  and  place  it  in 
a  shotgun  can  and  heat  it  to  100  degrees 
and  hold  it  there  for  30  minutes.  Cool 
to  70  degrees  and  add  1  per  cent,  good 
clean  starter  (sour  milk).  Add  ^  c.  c. 
(0  to  8  drops)  of  rennet  dilute  in  a  cup 
of  cold  water  and  stir  it  into  the  milk. 
Place  milk  at  65  to  75  degrees  until  a 
smooth,  firm  curd  is  formed,  then  pour 
curd  onto  chee.se  cloth  covev(>d  rack  to 
drain.  It  should  take  about  12  hours  for 
the  curd  to  form  properly.  If  the  curd 
docs  not  drain  free  from  whey  apply 
light  pressure.  Salt  at  rate  of  IVa  lbs. 
to  100  lbs.  of  curd  and  work  it  in  with 
the  hands.  Put  it  up  in  pound  and  half- 
pound  packages.  Cheese  should  sell  at 
25  to  .30  cents  a  pound.  The  rack  re¬ 
ferred  to  is  best  made  by  knocking  the 
bottom  out  of  a  box  and  tacking  on  some 
chicken  wire.  Tack  some  cleats  onto  the 
sides  of  the  box  near  the  bottom  to  hold 
it  up  from  whatever  it  sets  on  so  that 
the  whey  can  run  out.  The  rennet  can 
he  secured  in  the  liquid  or  tablet  form 
from  dairy  supply  houses.  Small  single 
sendee  paper  cups  may  also  be  used  for 
this  product.  n.  f.  j 

Small  Milk  Yield 

What  is  the  trouble  with  my  cows?  I 
have  two  .Terseys,  one  fresh  four  weeks, 
the  other  fresh  one  week.  They  give  six 


and  eight  quarts  of  milk  a  day.  That  i.s 
not  enough,  is  it?  After  the  milk  has 
stood  in  pans  over  night  there  is  a  thin 
skin  of  real  tough  cream,  very  dark  color. 
I  !un  feeding  about  two  quarts  of  stock 
feed  and  a  little  bran  twice  a  day.  Coavs 
weigh  about  GOO  pounds  each.  L.  B.  K. 

New  York. 

Six  to  eight  quarts  a  day  is  a  small 
amount  of  milk,  even  for  a  Jersey  cow  to 
give  when  fresh.  I  judge,  however,  by 
what  you  state  about  their  live  weight 
that  if  cows  are  mature,  they  are  some¬ 
what  under  size,  and  in  all  probability 
are  not  built  to  be  very  heavy  producers. 
The  fact  that  cows  are  fresh  and  proba¬ 
bly  on  pasture  would  cause  the  cream  to 
be  a  very  dark  yellow  color.  This  cream, 
Avhen  it  has  risen  from  milk  .set  in  shal¬ 
low  pans  is  apt  to  be  i*ather  tough,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  the  milk  is  scalded  before  be¬ 
ing  “.set.”  or  if  milk  is  set  in  a  current 
of  ail’-  H.  F.  j. 


Personal  Appeal  in  Advertising 

Black  and  White  Record  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  from  a  letter  which  is 
sent  out  by  a  well-known  breeder  of  Hol¬ 
stein  cattle.  Savings  bank.s,  we  are  told, 
keep  watch  for  notices  of  births.  When 
they  Jiear  of  the  safe  arrival  of  a  baby 
they  .send  a  letter  to  the  parent's — sug- 
ge.sting  a  bank  account  for  the  youngster. 
We  have  heard  that  insurance  companies 
do  much  the  same  thing  in  inviting  new 
insurance.  This  Holstein  man  has  the 
same  idea  of  bu.siness.  You  may  not 
agree  with  his  remarks  about  Holstein 
milk,  but  his  business  theory  is  all  right! 

M'e  recently  learned  that  your  home 
has  been  blessed  with  a  new  baby.  Con¬ 
gratulations.  If_ nature  has  provided  .suf¬ 
ficient  for  the  immediate  needs  of  thLs 
now  arrival,  the  following  will  not  be 
of  interest  to  you,  as  all  authorities  upon 
infant  feeding  recognize  that  there  is 
notliing  quite  .so  good  as  the  breast  milk 
for  a  child.  But  for  various  rea.son.s  a 
large  per  cent,  of  mothers  find  that  they 
must  select  milk-  for  their  child  and  to 
those,  we  certainly  believe  that  we  can  be 
of  service,  as  we  are  putting  out  a  .spe¬ 
cial  Ilol.stein  baby  milk  that  is  giving 
universal  satisfaction. 

The  mothers  who  know,  demand  Hol- 
.stein  milk.  Not  .so  long  ago  many  moth¬ 
ers  didn’t  appreciate  the  great  difference 
in  milk  from  the  different  breeds  of  cat¬ 
tle.  They  knew  the  difference  in  the 
value  of  the  various  foods  u.sed  in  their 
hou.seholds  but  had  the  impression  that 
milk  was  milk  and  not  until  it  wa.s 
known  that  the  children  fed  upon  milk 
from  a  certain  breed  of  cattle — Hol.stein.s 
— were  thriving  better,  that  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  of  sufficie.st  importance  for  the 
chemist  and  child  specialists  to  study 
into  the  I’eason  that  there  should  be  such 
a  difference.  They  claim  that  the  fat 
particles  in  Holstein  milk  are  .so  much 
.smaller  and  are  more  readily  digested  and 
assimilated,  also  that  It  is  a  better  bal¬ 
anced  milk  and  more  nearly  like  moth¬ 
er’s  milk  than  that  of  the  other  breed 

From  the  time  that  this  information 
was  given  out  a  few  years  ago  there  has 
been  a  constant,  increasing  demand  for 
Holstein  milk  until  today  we  have  in  the 
S.  20.000  people  breeding  purebred 
Holsteins  to  supply  this  demand.  The 
superiority  of  Holstein  milk  for  infant 
feeding  is  recognized  by  the  succe.ssful 
breeders,  as  many  of  the  owners  of  other 
breeds  use  the  Holstein  cow  as  nurse 
cows  to  grow  their  valuable  calves.  And 
yet  the  unfair  part  is  that  some  of  the.se 
same  breeders  are  offering  you  a  special 
baby  milk  which  they  themselves  are  un¬ 
willing  to  use  to  grow  their  young  calves. 

Remember  that  Holstein  milk  is  not 
yellow  In  color,  but  color  does  not  sig¬ 
nify  quality,  98  per  cent,  of  all  butter 
is  colored  and  yet  the  very  best  butter 
is  not  colored  and  is  usually  light  in 
color. 


The  Airedale  as  a  Cow  Dog 

Some  time  ago  some  one  asked  the 
question  whether  it  wa.s  possible  to  make 
a  good  cow  dog  out  of  an  Airedale.  I 
am  a  breeder  of  Airedales,  and  although 
I  have  a  large  dairy  farm,  do  not  believe 
my.self  in  having  dogs  of  any  kind  around 
cattle,  and  had  never  tried  to  train  any 
for  that  purpose.  Last  Fall  I  let  a  man 
take  a  puppy  about  six  months  old  on 
shares.  This  man  was  fond  of  hunting, 
and  was  going  to  teach  her  to  hunt,  but 
on  account  of  business  he  decided  to  move 
away  from  this  locality  and  asked  my 
permission  to  let  a  friend  of  his  (a  far¬ 
mer)  take  the  puppy.  Last  week  I  went 
to  see  how  she  was  coming  on.  and  the 
I>eople  who  had  her  said  she  was  a  fine 
cow  dog.  All  their  cows  were  supposed 
to  have  their  own  stalls  and  she  had 
learned  where  they  were  supposed  to  go 
and  insisted  upon  it,  and  if  the  cows  made 
a  mistake  she  would  quietly  nip  them  in 
the  heels  and  make  them  go  where  they 
belonged.  This  dog  is  not  quite  a  year 
old  and  these  people  have  only  had  her 
about  three  months.  This  dog  did  not  in¬ 
herit  this  cow  instinct,  as  her  dam  never 
is  allowed  to  go  near  a  cow,  and  she  was 
sired  by  a  famous  show  dog  that  I  sup¬ 
pose  never  saw  a  cow.  M. 
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Live  Stock  Notes 


Apple  Pomace  as  Stock  Food 

The  by-product  of  the  cider  mill,  apple 
pomace,  is  considered  a  nuisance  by  many 
New  Hampshire  cider  mills.  Water- 
power  mills  let  the  rivers  carry  it  away ; 
other  mills  get  rid  of  it  as  best  they  can. 
It  is  not  used  as  a  stock  food  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  it  will  be.  I  obtained  from  George 
T>.  Clough,  of  Grafton  County,  his  expe¬ 
rience  with  apple  pomace  covering  15 
yeai*s.  Mr.  Clough  is  prosperous  because 
he  is  practical  and  progressive,  and  he 
feeds  pomace,  the  by-product  of  his  own 
press,  for  the  same  reason  he  milks  his 
dairy  herd  by  machine  and  separates  his 
milk  by  power — therein  is  added  efficiency 
and  greater  profits.  Mr.  Clough  stores 
his  pomace  in  a  silo. 

“The  pomace  can  be  kept  in  any  tight 
box.  bin  or  silo,  which  need  not  be  air¬ 
tight.  as  is  the  case  with  silage.  After 
being  put  in.  the  pomace  warms  up  and 
steams.  There  is  no  danger  of  combus¬ 
tion.  It  forms  into  a  solid  mass  like 
ohee.se.  and  preseiwes  itself,  except  on 
top.  where  it  molds  over.  If  well  trod¬ 
den  down  after  having  heated,  the  pom¬ 
ace  will  not  spoil  down  more  than  four  or 
six  inches. 

“I  take  off  this  spoilt  section  and  throw 
it  away.  Instead,  however,  of  feeding 
aross  the  top.  as  with  silage,  I  take  a 
section  about  two  feet  wide  across  the 
silo  and  feed  it  down  through  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  ;  then  take  another  tier.  Fed  in  this 
way.  it  does  not  mold  nor  freeze  as  badly. 
AVhen  the  place  is  very  cold  I  cover  the 
top  of  the  tier  I  am  feeding  with  a  blan¬ 
ket  made  of  sacks.  From  a  small  to  a 
medium  scoop  shovel  full  is  a  feed  for 
cattle,  according  to  the  size  of  the  ani¬ 
mal.  once  a  day.  I  usually  alternate  a 
feed  of  silage  and  one  of  pomace,  night 
and  morning.  If  you  have  no  silage,  feed 
pomace  but  once,  as  cows  can  be  overfed 
and  injured  by  it.  In  the  15  years  I  have 
fed  it  I  have  never  had  the  least  bad  re¬ 
sults,  but  I  know  of  those  who  have  and 
have  profited.  Three  or  four  quarts  is 
sufficient  for  a  horse, 

“When  feeding  pomace,  watch  your 
cattle.  Some  Avill  like  it  better  than 
others  and  eat  more  of  it.  Occasionally, 
one  will  not  care  for  it  very  much.  Ho 
not  try  to  feed  any  that  is  moldy.  This 
will  do  no  harm,  but  they  will  refuse  to 
eat  it.  I  have  had  pomace  analyzed  at  the 
State  College  at  Durham,  and  while  it 
does  not  test  quite  as  high  as  silage,  it 
contains  a  little  fat,  some  protein,  and  a 
lot  of  carbohydrates,  and  is  a  good  relish 
for  stock. 

“I  would  suggest  that  bag  strings  not 
be  carelessly  allowed  to  get  into  the  pom¬ 
ace  at  the  mill,  as  wads  or  balls  will 
form  from  them  in  the  cattle’s  stomachs 
and  kill  the  cattle.”  J.  T.  bartlett. 

New  Hampshire. 


Powers  of  the  Society  for  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals 

A  few  days  ago  the  agent  for  the 
Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  came  and 
condemned  a  horse  that  I  had  under  the 
veterinarian’s  care,  and  ordered  it  killed, 
('an  they  kill  a  horse  that  is  under  a 
doctor’s  care  when  he  states  that  the 
horse  is  coming  along  all  right?  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  when  the  horse  was  con¬ 
demned  it  automatically  became  the 
{•roperty  of  the  society.  Can  they  take  it 
without  paying  me  for  it?  G.  B.  c. 

Massachusetts. 

In  this  State  the  Governor  may  ap¬ 
point  agents  of  a  Society  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  as  special 
constables,  and  such  agents  may  take 
possession  of  any  old,  maimed,  disabled, 
diseased,  or  injured  animal  and  apply  to 
a  court  for  process  to  cause  the  same  to 
be  killed  humanely.  If  the  owner  is 
known,  copy  of  the  application  to  the 
court  must  be  served  upon  him,  with  an 
order  to  appear  and  show  cause  why  the 
anmial  should  not  be  killed.  The  coui't 
then  holds  a  hearing ;  determines  whether 
the  animal  is  so  disabled  as  to  be  unfit 
for  humane  use,  and  issues  process  direct¬ 
ing  an  officer  to  kill  the  same  humanely. 
The  court  shall  then  determine  the  value 
of  the  animal  and  this  value  shall  be  paid 
to  the  owner,  by  the  society  whose  agent 
has  made  the  application.  Therefore, 
the  horse  does  not  automatically  become 


the  property  of  the  society  when  con¬ 
demned.  From  the  decision  of  the  court 
as  to  the  value  of  the  animal  the  owner 
may  appeal  to  the  superior  court  and 
have  a  jury  trial.  G.  B.  F. 

Massachusetts. 


Killing  Calves  Humanely 

I  would  like  to  enter  a  protest  against 
the  method  of  killing  calves  given  on  page 
7.37.  Tt  goes  without  saying  that  all  de¬ 
cent  men  would  scorn  to  give  the  little 
innocent  fellows  any  unnecessary  pain. 
To  begin  with,  it  would  be  amusing — if 
it  were  not  so  revolting — to  see  a  man 
“gently”  hang  a  live  calf  up  by  the  hind 
legs.  Then,  if  it  were  possible  to  cut  its 
head  off  quickly  as  we  would  cut  a  hen's 
head  off  with  a  good  sharp  ax,  I  would 
say  go  ahead ;  it  may  be  the  best  way. 
Put  to  cut  it  off  slowly  with  a  knife  is 
horrible. 

Now,  when  all  is  ready,  and  the  rope 
is  tied  to  the  hind  legs  (we  use  three 
good  .strong  hame  straps)  ;  shoot  the  calf 
through  the  brain,  with  any  ordinary  gun 
that  is  handy,  before  you  hang  it  up.  and 
all  will  he  well.  Even  for  the  man  who 
is  so  vile  as  to  consider  his  own  conven¬ 
ience  as  of  paramount  importance  the 
shooting  method  is  way  ahead. 

And  now,  dear  reader*,  do  not  think  for 
a  moment  that  this  is  merely  the  dream 
of  a  visionary  fellow  who  doesn’t  know 
what  he  is  talking  about.  We  have  killed 
all  our  calves  this  way  for  many  year’s, 
and  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  having 
hurt  them  as  little  as  possible.  Kill 
them  as  you  would  want  to  be  killed  if 
you  were  in  their  places. 

New  York.  ciias.  b.  selteb. 


Experiences  of  a  Garden  Supervisor 
Methods  in  Community  Work 

(Continued  from  page  83G) 

when  they  were  pointed  out  to  them  on 
the  field.  Furrowing  out  was  a  point  of 
dispute.  "We  found  it  impracticable  this 
year.  Orr  one  lot  where  the  district  su¬ 
pervisor  thought  all  would  willingly  pay 
extra  to  have  this  done,  we  had  a  tele¬ 
phone  call  from  two  or  three  dissenters, 
and  so  we  did  not  carry  it  out  even  on 
that  lot.  It  was  all  sod  land,  although 
some  of  the  lots  were  very  thin  sod. 
Either  of  two  methods  seems  practicable. 
Either  furrow  right  through  and  charge 
enough  extra  on  the  initial  payment  to 
cover  the  exi)ense,  or  else  leave  the  mat¬ 
ter  entirely  to  the  individual. 

How  It  Works  Out. — This  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  beginning  of  our  work 
hero.  We  have  some  20  to  25  acres  un¬ 
der  cultivation.  TJiis'  gave  land  to 
about  IG2  individuals.  There  is  one 
“half-acre  man.”  From  that  they  range 
down  to  one-tenth  acre  plots  or  even 
smaller.  Only  one  plot  is  vacant  at  the 
present  time,  and  that  was  given  up  re¬ 
cently  by  a  man  who  moved  away.  Of 
course,  the  movement  was  late  in  start¬ 
ing.  Another  year  our  plans  could  be 
laid  in  the  Fall,  and  we  could  engage 
our  laborers  at  that  time  for  the  Spring 
work.  We  would  probably  undertake  to 
do  private  garden  plowing  and  hatrow¬ 
ing  which  was  a  feature  of  the  work  we 
omitted  entirely  this  yeai*.  I  consider 
that  to  be  essential,  however,  as  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  could  cut'  down  the  expense  con¬ 
siderably  for  many  of  the  backyard  gar¬ 
deners.  A  LOCAL  SUPERVISOR. 


SHEEP 


For  Sale-20  Reg.  Hampshire  Ewes  Salisbury  Mills,  N.Y. 

Tl  TMIQ  R  A  MQ  CHOICE  LOT.  strong 
1  U  1^10  r\/\lV10  CROSS  BREEHERS 

The  leading  breed  for  hot  house  Iambs.  Write  for 
literature  and  prices  to  J.  N.  McPherson,  Scattsville.N.Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CUIICC  Kids  from  high  class 

9IIIOO  ViUHIO  Toggenburg aud  Saanen 
arents.  Some  good  Bucks.  No  bred  or  milking 
oes  to  sell.  SHARPLES,  Centre  Square,  Fa. 

“HAMPSHIRES”^^™ 

Pigs  any  age  ;  bred  gilts  for  fall  farrow. 

Free  circular.  Registered  Guernsey  Bulls. 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM,  Bird-In-Hand,  Box  R, 

EUREKA  STOCK  FARM 

We  are  now  offering 

A  Few  Choice  Cows,  Heifersand  Heifer  Calves 

of  Exile,  Flying  Fox,  Eminent  and  Noble  breeding.  3 
Imported  Lincoln  ewes,  4-year-olds,  1  yearling  and  1 
ewe  lamb.  Chester  White  pigs,  10  weeks  old.  Write  for 
Circular.  Edward  Walter,  Dept.  R,  Box  88, West  Chester,  Pa. 


AYRSHIRES 


Buy  Registered  AyrsharesYLiTGEs* 

Best  of  breeding.  Good  producers  and  testers. 
Color  right.  Two  bull  calves;  price  right,  if  taken 
soon.  Orchard  Dale  Farm,  Alfred  Station,  New  York 


JERSEYS 


MERIDALE 

JERSEYS 


WE  will  glad- 
ly  mail  on 
request  the  1917 
issue  of  “Meri- 
dale  Jerseys,”  the 
business  story  of  a 
business  herd. 

AYER  &  McKINNET 
300  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Fosterfield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 


FOR  SALE 

COWS,  HEIFERS  and  CALVES.  Address 
Charles  G.  Faster, P.O.Box  173,  Morristown,  Morris  Ca.,N.J. 


Jersey  Bull  For  Sale-Brookwood  Fancy  Fox 

116132.  One  of  the  best  bred  bulls.  Has  a  long 
line  of  Record  of  Merit  ancestry.  5  years 
old.  Worth  S.’iOO.  Alake  reasonable  offer. 

ERWIN  D.  AVERY,  Box  Eldred,  N.  Y. 


ForSale-JERSEY  HEIFER 

eligible  for  registry ;  1^4  years  old.  Well  bred.  Her 
mother  comes  from  the  Phipps  estate.  Price, 
»100.  H.  TRADELIUS,  Oradell,  New  Jersey 


Reduce  the  High  Goat  of  LiYing-&*'®c?;*'’a^^ 

watch  the  “kiddies”  thrive  on  the  rich,  creamy  milk. 
JONES  JERSEY  FARM,  Sauquoit,  N.  Y. 
Choice  family  cows  a  specialty. 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

sired  by  Torono  Pogis  of  Hood  Farm  and  out  of 
hish-producingcows.  Prices  reasonal)le,  quality  con¬ 
sidered.  William  Berry,  Valley  View  Farm,  Be  Lancey,  N.Y. 


Extra  Fine  Reg.  Jefsey  Bull  IalI 

One  year  and  two  months.  Out  of  very  fine  pedi¬ 
greed  stock.  Straight  back.  A  Beauty.  Also  beau¬ 
tiful  registered  Jersey  Heifer,  yearling. 
RIVERVIEW  FARM  .  Cohassot,  Mass. 


We  still  have  three  bull  calves  for  sale,  one  ready 
for  service  soon.  Wo  have  the  kind  that  makes  but¬ 
ter  and  milk  cheaply  out  of  expensive  hay  and  grain. 
No  breed  can  excel  the  Jersey  for  economical  pro¬ 
duction.  For  pedigrees  and  records  write 
BONO  FARMS  -  -  TROY,  PA. 


L 


SWINE 


A  HUNDRED! 


“Successor  Quality 
B  erkshires” 


Offering  pigs  backed  for  generations  by  Grand 
Champions!  Boars,  $25.00  upwards;  Sows, 
$3O.O0  upwards,  according  to  blood  lines  and 
individual  merit-  A  postal  will  bring  full  par¬ 
ticulars  to  you. 

BROOKLANDS  FARMS 

Berkshire  Dept  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


of  SIZE 
and  QUALITY 


BERKSHIRES 

The  boar.  Majestic  Mammoth  229500,  weight 
407  lbs.  at  7  months  of  age,  was  bred  and 
grown  by  us.  When  you  want  the  best  and 
want  them  big,  write  to 

Cfjr  »  DWCO  WHITGUERN  FARM 

.  M.  C  AK  1  tiK,  WEST  CHESTER,  Pa. 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood: 

Letter  from  A.  F.  Goldc.amp,  Hanging  Rock,  Ohio: 
‘‘The  boar  bought  last  December  is  doing  fine.  Price 
an  unrelated  so  w.”  Selected  spring  litters  and  a  few 
outstanding  boars  for  sale. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


Springbank  Berkshires 

Bred  Sows  and  Gilts  for  March  and  April  farrow. 
Open  Gilts,  June  farrowed.  G  Service  Bo.ars. 

J.  E.  AVATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Ct. 


-CS  PDK’CUIDE'Q  Sold  on 
M*  trWI^OniriCiO  Approval 

Breeding)  and  quality  unexcelled.  Prices  right. 
Write  us  your  wants.  H.  GRIMSHAW,  North  East,  Pa. 


30  Reg. CHESTER  WHITE  SPRING  PIGS 

All  ages.  Can  furnish  pair  or  trios.  Not  akin. 

A.  A.  SCHOFELL  .  Heuvelton,  N.  Y. 


325  PIGS  SHIPPED  C.  0.  D. 

125  CHESTER  WHITES  AND  MEDIUM  YORKSHIRE  CROSS.  6 
weeks  old,  $8.50.  100  BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESTER  WHITES 
CROSS.  6  weeks  old,  $8.50.  100  0.  I.  C.  AND  LARGE  YORK¬ 
SHIRE  CROSS,  $9.00.  These  Pigs  are  from  Large, 
Growthy  stock.  p.  REEVES,  Lexington.  Mass. 

FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVIEW  STOCK  FAUM,  K. 
F,  D.  No.  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


CHESTER  WHITE  O.I.C. Purebred  SERVICE  BOAR 

Fine  specimen.  MQHEGAN  FARM,  Box  Y.  Peekskill.  N.  Y. 
Reg.  Poland  China  Swine  Boars.  ^Darn’s  weigh  seven 

hundred.  £.  KOVVELL,  Hanover,  Virginia 

Ped.  Mule  Foot  Pigs 


Registered  Berkshires 


gpigs. 

,N.Y. 


WanfpH-P  I  ^  SIX  TO  TWELVE  WEEKS 
naniBU  r  l  VI  O  ^,^8  full  description 


OLD. 

and 

rice,  crated  and  delivored  to  Express  Company. 
>.  T.  HINCKLEY  -  Wading  River,  N.  Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  BERKSHIRESl^no^faf; 

Berkshire  pigs  of  both  sexes.  Good  Breeding.  Ex¬ 
cellent  individuals.  Prices  low  and  satisfaction 
gnaranteed.  Tarbell  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


SALE  Registered  Chester  .White  Boar 

TODD’S  EDGAR 

Weight  450  lbs.  A  magnificent  Sire.  Price  875.00 
BRANDRETH  LAKE  FARM.  Brandreth,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


Foundation  Herds  of 
Holstein- Friesian  Cattle 

Royally  bred  ;  reasonably  priced 
Two  trios;  entirely  unrelated 

All  from  the  leading  strains  of  the  bre^d 

Trio  No.  I — More  dark  than  light.  Two  (2) 
hcifcrg.  datightorg  of  the  same  sire,  whoso  three 
nearest  dams  average  above  .30  lbs.  of  butter  in 
seven  days.  Their  dams  are  nice,  straight  two 
year  olds,  these  their  first  calves,  whoso  sires  are 
by  the  sons  of  King  Segis  and  DeKoI  Burke.  The 
bull  combines  the  blood  of  four  sires  who  have  forty- 
four  daughters  with  records  above  30  lbs.  of  butter  in 
seven  days.  Born  in  Aiiril.  Price  $200. 

Trio  No  2 — -Evenly  divided  in  color.  The  heifers 
are  first  calves  of  straight  three  year  olds;  one  a 
grandaughter;  the  other  a  great-grandaugliter  of  tbs 
King  of  the  Pontlaes.  19  daughters  above  30  lbs. 
No  other  sire  can  CQual  him.  The  bull  combines  the 
blood  of  Sir  Veeman  Hengcrvcld  and  King  Segis. 
who  have  twenty-two,  daughters  above  30  lbs  of 
butter  in  seven  days.  Born  in  February.  Price  $250. 

Wo  have  others.  For  Holstein  cattle  and  their 
pedigrees  free,  write, 

F.  C.  BIGGS,  TRUMANSBURG,  N.  Y. 


Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 

9(1(1  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked  cows. 

tUU  A  number  are  recently  fresh  and  others  due  to 
freshen  soon.  They  are  heavy  producers  and  will 
please  you. 

1  (1(1  •'''''pe,  well  bred  two  and  three  year  old  heifers 
I  UU  bred  to  good  registered  II.  F.  Imlls.  All  atoek  sold 
with  a  full  guarantee.  Special  price  on  car  load  lots. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON  Sprinodale  Farms,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Phone  116  or  1176  JI 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins 

$15  to  $20 

Holstein  heifer  calves,  gl5 
$20  each,  express  paid  in 
ot  6.  40  high  gratle  Hol- 
heifers,  being  bred  to  31- 
each.  1  carload  of 
cows,  due  in  Sept, 
of  registered  heifers. 
Registered  bulls,  and  high 
grade  cows. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N.Y. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

1(1(1  cows.  They  are  good  size  and  large 

•  uU  producers. 

3n  Fresh  and  nearby  springers.  Grade  Heifer 
U  calves.  Rogistero  1  licifer  calves  and  Regist¬ 
ered  bull  calves.  Also  service  bulls  all  ages.  If  you 
want  the  best  we  can  please  you. 

WEBSTER  &  WADSWORTH 

Dept.  Y  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Phone  14-F*5  Phone  43*F-2  McGraw 


A  Grandson  of  the  Famous  $50,000  BULL 

King'  Seg'is  Pontiac  Alcartra 

No.  SI,  born  May  11,  1917,  is  a  splendid  individual 
about  evenly  marked,  out  of  a  13-lb.  2-year-oId 
daughter  of  Johanna  King  Segis,  the  famous  40-U). 
grandson  of  King  Segis.  This  bull  traces  to  King 
Segis  on  both  sides.  10  of  bis  nearest  tested  <lams 
average  29  lbs.  butter  in  7 days.  PKICB  #60.00. 
G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  Cazenovia.  N.  Y. 

D.  N.  HARTT,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


“Moheganites” 

PUREBRED  HOLSTEIN  FRIESIANS 

We  offer  a  few  well  h  r  e  d  bull  calves  and  heifer 
calves.  Mohegan  Farm,  Box  Y,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


High  Grade  HOLSTEIN  MLVES 

each.  Ship  anywhere.  F.  H.  Wood,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


Holstein  Bull  Bargains 

bs.  milk.  S.  H.  Heist,  Center  Square,  Penna, 


Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  wntlfor 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenanoa.N.Y. 

I  A  GUERNSEYS 


$97.05  PROFIT 

Per  Cow  Per  Year.  Tlio  result  from 
using  a  purc-bred  GllERNSKY  ItULL  for 
grading  up  a  herd  in  Iowa.  You  can  do  likewise. 
Write  for  our  free  booklet  “Grade  Guernseys." 

Amarican  Gaaraiay  Oattla  Olab,  Box  B,  Patarboro,  It.  H. 


SALE  2  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

■Roth  out  of  A.  R.  Cows.  One  11  months.  One  a  Grandson  ot 
Governor  of  the  Chene  and  out  of  a  10,000  lb.  cow.  Nicely 
marked ;  clear  nose  and  tine  straight  backs.  Send  for 
prices.  ARDMORE  FARM,  Glen  Spey,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.Y. 


GUERNSEY 

Prices  Reasonable.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM,  Smithtown.  N.Y 


HORSES 


ShetlandPon  i  Tofat 

herd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U.  S.  |5U  to  $160. 


For  Sale-Pure-Bred,  Black  Percheron  STALLION 

age,  6  years;  sound  and  a  good  breeder.  Price,  right. 
O.  V,  REAMS,  Box  a64,  Eau  Claire,  Mich. 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

200  Head  to  select  from.  Twenty-six 
ears  experience.  Write  Dept.  L,  for  cata- 
ogue.  THE  SHAOrSlOE  FARMS,  North  Bonton.  0. 


I 


DOGS 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS  Puppies,  and  two  bitches 

in  whelp.  Early  delivery,  or  no  sale.  Five  Scotch  and 
one  Irish  bitch.  ALLSTONE,  Bound  Brook,  S,  J. 


Pnllm  Piinc  AND  GUINEA  PIGS, 

LOllie  rups  nelson  HKOS.,  grove  city.  Pa, 


Wanted  —  A  Coon  Dog 

Must  be  well  trained  and  still  trailer,  good  at  Tre 
Fox  and  Rabbit  Proof  and  no  hound  breeds.  Large 
in  size  and  good  grit  and  on  trial. 

HENRY  BOUCK,  Box  6,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 


Airedales 


blood  lines. 

JOHN  VAN  TUYL  - 


Prices,  88  and  81‘^. 
Parkers  Glen,  Pa. 
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Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 


Value  of  Sweet  Corn 

What  is  the  feeding  value  of  sweet 
corn?  Would  it  make  a  good  feed  to 
grind  with  rye  the  same  as  other  corn, 
for  ground  feed  for  stock  and  hogs? 

New  York.  w.  m.  j. 

Prof.  Henry  in  “Peeds_  and  Feeding” 
gives  the  average  analysis  of  different 
kinds  of  corn  as  follows: 

Cniflo 


Protein 

Carlxihydrates 

Fat 

Dent 

corn ,  •  •  * 

7..5 

07.8 

4.0 

Flint 

corn . . . . 

7.7 

00.1 

4.0 

Sweet 

corn . . . 

8.5 

04.5 

7.3 

Thus  the  sweet  corn  is  higher  iii  feed¬ 
ing  value  in  some  ways,  and  is  particular¬ 
ly  rich  in  fat.  It  ought  to  make  a  very 
good  ground  feed  for*  hog  feeding.  e 
should  grind  it  half  and  half  with  rye. 
The  svi'eet  corn  would  not  be  likely  to 
keep  os  well,  especially  when  a  little 
damp,  as  the  other  corn,  and  we  would 
not  grind  a  large  quantity  of  it  at  one 
time. 


Root  Crops  for  Stock 

Owing  to  the  high  ])rice  of  stock  feed 
we  i)ropose  raising  a  large  amount  of 
Ix'cts  and  carrots  for  this  purjXKse.  e 
have  fed  this  feed  with  much  success  to 
horse.s,  cows  and  poultry,  but  always 
had  it  in  limited  quantities,  so  were  nev¬ 
er  afraid  of  overfeeding.  Will  you  tell 
us  what  amount  you  can  feed  of  either 
sugar  beets,  mangels  or  carrots  to  horses 
or  cows  before  they  become  injurious? 
Are  they  a  good  feed  for  hogs? 

Pennsylvania.  'H-  c*  G- 

The  root  crops  you  mention  are  ex¬ 
cellent  feeds  for  all  classes  of  livestock 
blit  as  far  as  the  dairy  cows  are  con¬ 
cerned  they  cannot  compare  with  corn 
silage  for  keeping  down  the  feed  bill 
next  Winter.  This  is  because  of  the  ex¬ 
tra  cost  of  growing  dry  matter  in  root 
crops  over  that  in  silage.  The  mangel 
Avill  be  the  most  economical  root  crop 
for  vou  to  grow  foi-  the  cow.  Where  mi 
silage  is  used'  feed  30  to  50  lbs.  per  head 
])er  day  depending  on  size  of  animal  and 
milk  production.  For  horses  the  carrot 
excels.  They  are  not  commonly  ted  to 
any  great  extent  to  working  horses  but 
are  used  more  in  wintering  idle  horses 
and  in  stallion  importing  establishments; 
should  feed  them  to  working  horses  4 
or  5  lbs.  a  day  three  or  four  tunes  a 
Avook  as  a  ■condition'er.  The  vsuj?ar  wet 
has  been  found  most  satisfactory  for 
swine.  Figure  5  or  10  lbs.  a  day,  de- 
pending  on  size.  The  mangel  is  also 
good.  _ 


Ration  for  Pigs  and  Cows 

1.  I  have  O.  I.  C.  piss  seven  weeks  old 
that  I  wish  to  grow  for  breeders;  have 
sweet  skim-milk  now,  but  will  have  whey 
only  after  .Tune  1.  I  can  get  corn,  cot¬ 
tonseed  and  oil  meal,  middlings  and  bran  , 
cannot  get  tankage  here.  What  would 
you  advise  feeding  them?  ould  you  ad¬ 
vise  pasture  or  keeping  on  floor  and  feed¬ 
ing  forage  crops?  2.  Can  I  balance  a 
ration  for  cows  at  pasture  with  above 
grains? 

New  York. 

1.  You  should  pasture  pigs  by  all 
means  if  possible.  In  addition  to  whey 
feed  a  light  ration  (depending  on  pas_- 
ture)  of  corn  50  parts,  middlings  .Vi 
jiarts,  and  oil  meal  15  parts.  2.  If  your 
cows  are  on  good  pasture  you  should  not 
feed  grain  except  to  exceptional  _  pro- 
ducer.s.  At  this  time  when  grain  is  so 
high  it  is  better  to  take  what  milk  cows 
will  give  on  good  pasture  than  to  try 
to  get  a  little  more  out  of  thein  at  the 
expense  of  high-priced  grain.  Avhich  will 
doubtless  cost  more  than  the  milk  it  pro¬ 
duces.  When  pasture  gets  a  little  short 
make  grain  ration  equal  parts  corn,  mid¬ 
dlings.  .and  bran  and  one-half  part  cot¬ 
tonseed  or  oil  meal.  n.  f.  J- 


Blood  Meal  for  Calf;  Tankage  for  Hogs 

1.  Is  bone  meal  and  blood  meal  good 
to  feed  a  calf  that  one  is  rahsing?  If 
so  how  much  to  feed  with  whole  milk 
and  hay  tea?  2.  Is  tankage  of  any 
benefit  to  feed  hogs  that  are  on  grass, 
feeding  slop  with  middlings?  R.  A.  N. 

New  York. 

1.  Whole  milk  is  nature’s  balanced  ra¬ 
tion  for  a  calf  and  there  is  no  advantage 
in  adding  blood  meal.  This  meal  is 
sometimes  fed  a  teaspoonful  at^a  feed  for 
a  remedy  for  scours.  It  is  also  used  in  a 
grain  ration  to  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  milk. 

2.  TTnless  pasture  gravss  is  of  a  legumin¬ 

ous  nature,  such  as  Alfalfa  or  clover,  a 
half  pound  of  tankage  daily  in  the  slop 
is  an  advantage.  it.  f.  j. 


Soy-bean  Silage 

I  see  some  claim  that  in  cutting  Soy 
benins  into  the  sila  the  fermentation  de¬ 
stroys  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  protein. 
Is  this  correct?  Do  the  corn  gr.ains  lose 
any  of  their  feeding  value  while  under¬ 
going  fermentation  i?i  the  silo,  if  so 
what?  T.  K.  M. 

West  Virginia, 

It  is  quite  correct  that  Soy  beans  en¬ 
siled  alone  make  unsatisfactory  silage 


due  to  their  high  protein  content,  ('on- 
siderable  of  the  protein  is  lost  in  the 
fermentation  and  an  undesirable  flavor 
developed.  When  ensiled  with  some  car¬ 
bonaceous  crop  such  as  corn,  the  Soy 
beans  make  good  silage.  The  corn  grains 
do  not  have  their  feeding  value  injured 
bvbile  undei’going  fermentation  in  the 
silo.  Experiments  indicate  that  the  nu¬ 
trients  coutainetl  therein  are  made  ('ven 
more  digestible.  ir.  f.  j. 


Two  Ailing  Cows 

A  young  cow  which  aborted  last  Fall, 
is  expected  to  freshen  ia  December,  has 
decreased  in  quantity  of  milk  until  now 
she  only  gives  a  few  drops  of  bloody 


milk.  What  is  your  advice?  1  have  a 
thri'e-ycar-old  with  a  lunq)  on  her  jaw. 
AVhat  can  I  do  for  it?  It  is  large  and 
soft.  A,  K. 

New  York. 

Aly  advice  would  be  to  consult  a  vet¬ 
erinarian  about  your  cows.  There  is  ap¬ 
parently  something  seriously  wrong  with 
the  cow  which  aborted  last  Fall  if  she 
gives  only  a  few  droiis  of  blood.v  milk 
now.  From  the  description  of  the  trou¬ 
ble  with  the  other  cow,  it  is  probable  that 
she  has  lump  j.aw,  a  di.sea.s-e  which  re- 
(juires  an  operation,  and  one  which  is 
diflicult  to  cure  if  it  gets  a  good  start 
on  the  jaw  bone.  ir.  F.  j. 


Grain  With  Pasture 

1.  When  I  put  cows  on  p.a.stui'e,  will 
they  need  any  gr.ain,  and  if  so  how  much? 
AA'hen  jmsture  gets  scant  I  shall  have 


oats  to  fei'd  green,  also  later  on  sweet 
corn  fodder,  and  shall  probably  give  them 
all  they  will  clean  up  twice  daily.  2.  I 
have  a  cow  that  is  so  headstrong  she 
can  get  away  from  my  boys  when  she 
takes  a  notion  to.  I  use  a  regular  halter. 
Is  there  any  way  she  can  be  cured  of 
that  habit?  H.  c. 

Masachusetts, 

1.  If  your  pasture  is  good  your  cow's 
will  need  little  or  no  grain.  I  note  also 
that  you  will  have  an  abundant  supply 
of  soiling  crops.  WHth  your  grain  feeds 
at  present  high  prices  I  should  not  feed 
grain  unless  pasture  gets  short  and  you 
run  low  on  soiling  crops.  Distillers’ 
grains  and  middlings  will  make  a  satis¬ 
factory  supplement  to  pasture.  If  you 
have  to  use  any  grain  make  it  about  1 
lb.  to  5  or  6  lbs.  of  milk. 

2.  There  is  hardly  a  practical  method 
of  converting  a  cow  which  you  cannot 


handle  so  that  your  boy  can  handle  her. 
Might  try  hanging  block  of  wood  from 
neck,  a  remedy  sometimes  used  on  cows 
that  are  prone  to  jump  fences,  etc. 

II.  F.  J. 


Ration  for  Thin  Mare 

A  mare  in  foal  1.3  years  old,  seems  to 
be  thin  in  flesh  and  hidebound,  aud  I 
cannot  improve  her  condition.  I  feed 
hay  and  oats  all  Winter;  I  had  her  teeth 
fixed  last  Fall.  Ckmld  you  tell  me'  the 
cause  of  this  and  give  better  ration? 

A.  J.  F. 

The  addition  of  some  oil  meal  to  this 
mare's  ration  should  improve  her  condi¬ 
tion.  It  is  likely,  too,  that  having  her 
grain  ground  would  help  her,  as  her 
teeth  may  not  be  in  condition  properly  to 
handle  hard  grains.  The  bowels  should 
be  kept  loose  aud  the  oil  meal,  from  a 
half  pound  to  a  pound  daily,  together 


with  wheat  bran,  would  have  a  favorable 
action  in  this  respect  beside  furnishing 
needl'd  food  elements  for  the  developing 
foal.  Aside  from  proper  feeding,  sucli 
other  good  care  as  you  doubtless  know 
how  to  give  should  put  this  mare  into  bet¬ 
ter  condition.  M.  B.  D, 


AILING  ANIMALS 


Wheezing 

I  have  just  bought  a  horse  about  12 
years  old,  and  he  wheezes,  going  up 
grade;  is  pretty  bad.  AA'ould  you  tell 
me  if  there  is  anything  that  would  cure 
him  or  give  him  some  relief?  S.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  horse  may  be  “mechanical  choker” 
in  that  when  jmlling  uphill  he  gets  his 


head  down  low  and  having  a  short  thick 
neck  chokes  off  his  wind.  Try  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  an  overhead  check  to  keep  his 
head  up ;  or  he  may  work  better  in  a 
■breast  collar.  If  he  is  a  “roarer”  he 
would  work  comfortably  if  you  have  a 
veterinarian  insert  a  permanent  silver 
tube  in  the  windpipe.  A.  S.  A. 


Rupture 

AATiat  can  he  done  for  a  four-months- 
old  calf  which  has  a  rupture?  It  is  a 
nice  heifer  and  we  would  like  to  raise 
her.  H,  W.  E. 

Massachusetts. 

You  do  not  tell  us  the  location  of  the 
rupture  but  we  assume  that  it  is  at  the 
navel  and  if  so  young  animals  tend  to 
outgrow  such  condition.  To  hasten  re¬ 
covery  paint  the  part  with  tincture  of 
iodine  every  other  day.  If  it  increases 
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in  size  it  will  be  noce.ssary  to  have  a 
skilled  veterinarian  operate  if  the  value 
of  the  animal  will  warrant  the  expense. 

A.  s.  A. 


Wart  on  Horse 

I  have  a  mare  about  six  years  old 
that  has  a  wart  or  tumor  on  her  hind 
leg.  I  have  tried  a  veterinary  who  rec¬ 
ommended  iodine  for  eight  weeks,  and 
the  wart  has  now  doubled  in  size,  being 
the  size  of  a  duck  egg.  Do  you  know 
of  any  remedy?  It  doesn’t  hurt  the 
mare  to  pinch  it,  but  it  is  growing. 

Pennsylv-ania.  w.  R.  b. 

Have  the  growth  removed  by  careful 
di.ssection  and  then  cauterize  the  wound 
if  the  growth  inclines  to  return. 

A.  .s.  A. 


Scabby  Teats 

AA’hat  causes  sore  scabby  teats  on  cows? 
I  have  had  trouble  with  it  all  Winter.  Is 
the  grain  feed  too  heavy  in  protein? 
Connecticut.  P.  j.  ii. 

Filth  from  floors,  yards  or  the  milker’.s 
hands  commonly  causes  such  condition.s. 
AA’ipe  the  teats  clean  each  time  before 
milking.  Maintain  cleanly  conditions. 
U-se  iodine  ointment  daily  on  the  sores. 
One  ixHind  of  your  feed  mixture  to  3  or 
314  pounds  of  milk  would  suffice. 

A.  s.  A. 


Hard  Milking 

A  .Tersey  heifer  three  years  old 
dropped  first  calf  eight  weeks  ago. 
Milked  about  25  lbs.,  good,  free  easy 
milker.  Now  is  milking  but  eight  iiounds 
and  milks  very  hard  ;  otherwise  in  normal 
condition.  Can  you  suggest  cause  or  of¬ 
fer  remedy?  s.  ir,  r. 

Alassachusetts. 

Growths  may  have  formed  in  the  milk 
ducts  or  the  cow  may  have  had  an  at¬ 
tack  of  garget.  Possibly  some  lienefit 
may  be  had  from  the  use  of  sterilized 
dilators  to  increase  the  calibre  of  the 
ducts.  Consult  your  veterinarian  about 
that.  A.  .s.  A. 


Worms 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  feed  the  worm 
medicine  for  hor.ses,  and  how  often,  that 
is  spoken  of  on  page  027?  R.  K.  m. 

New  York. 

Worm  medicine  for  horses  should  bi* 
mixed  in  the  feed  night  and  morning  for 
a  week,  then  skip  10  days  and  repeat  the 
treatment.  Omit  iron  for  a  mare  in  foal 
and  increase  salt  and  sulphur.  The  dose 
of  coppei-as  for  an  average  horse  is  one 
dram.  The  dose  of  salt  aud  sulphur  is 
from  one  to  four  drams,  average  one 
dram,  but  some  prefer  to  give  a  draft 
horse  the  larger  dose.  Give  the  medicine 
in  dampened  oats  and  bran.  A.  ,s.  a. 


Garget 

A  Holstein  heifer  fre.shened  two  weeks 
ago,  and  one-quarter  seemed  to  be  caked, 
so  I  have  been  giving  her  a  tablesponful 
of  saltpeter  twice  a  day  aud  rubbing  the 
udder  with  linseed  oil  and  camphor.  The 
quarter  softened  and  one  milking  was 
all  right,  then  hardened  again,  and  since 
what  has  been  drawn  from  this  quarter 
is  thick  and  dark  in  color,  aud  recently 
is  colored  with  blood.  A.  w.  ir. 

Alassachusetts. 

Give  the  heifer  a  pound  dose  of  Epsom 
salts  along  with  half  a  cupful  each  of  .salt 
and  molasses  in  three  pints  of  warm 
watei'.  Milk  four  times  a  day,  massaging 
the  udder  thoroughly  each  time,  and  at 
niiiht  rub  in  a  mixture  of  one  jiart  of 
mercurial  ointment  and  three  parts  of 
lard  or  soft  .soap.  A.  s.  A. 


Itchy  Skin 

My  horse  suffers  from  -what  I  believe 
to  be  “mange.”  llis  hair  is  long  and 
coming  off  by  handfuls  the  skin  is  scaly 
and  like  dandruff ;  it  has  an  unhealthy 
apiiea ranee.  The  horse  eats  well,  bran 
and  oats  and  hay,  aud  does  not  suffer 
from  worms  or  indigestion.  I  have  no 
facilities  to  clip  a  horse,  but  could  u.se  a 
spray  under  pressure.  G.  L. 

New  Jei'sey. 

Clip  and  spray  with  a  1-50  solution  of 
coal  tar  dip,  rubbing  it  in  with  a  brush 
and  then  applying  flowers  of  .sulphur. 
Chicken  lice  may^  be  causing  the  irrita¬ 
tion.  Make  that  impossible.  Repeat  the 
application  as  found  necessary.  a.  s.  a. 


Lice  on  Pony 

Will  you  tell  me  what  to  use  on  a 
Shetland  pony  that  has  become  infested 
with  lice  from  being  in  a  shed  next  to 
the  chicken  house?  She  has  not  shed  all 
her  hair  yet,  and  rubs  herself  against  any¬ 
thing  she  comes  in  contact  with,  rubbing 
off  hair  and  hide.  I  have  some  tineturi* 
of  larkspur;  is  that  good?  How  should 
I  use  it?  Sponge  or  spi'ay  it?  Would 
it  be  good  to  have  her  clipped?  l.  a.  e. 

New  York. 

Have  her  clipped  and  then  wash  af¬ 
fected  parts  with  a  .solution  of  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  coal  tar  dip  and  one  quart 
of  .soft  water.  Afterward  make  it  im¬ 
possible  for  chicken  lice  to  reinfest  the 
pony.  Repeat  the  washing  if  foiuid  nec¬ 
essary.  A.  s.  A. 


The  Swill  Cart— a  Labor  Saver 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Vineland,  N.  J. 


Below  is  I’ecord  of  the  Vineland,  N. 
J.,  egg-laying  contest  for  week  ending 
June  19  and  total  number  of  eggs  to 
date. 


Barred  Blymouth  Rocks. 


Week  Total 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J .  1417 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa .  3ti  970 

Otto  C.  Luhrs,  N.  J .  41  ]071 

C.  N.  Myers,  Pa .  43  1161 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N.  J .  30  1031 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J .  2,5  779 

George  C.  Ward,  Me .  39  960 

Woodside  Farm,  It.  1 .  29  1267 

White  Plymouth  Rocks, 

Chester  P.  Dodge,  Mass .  40  1077 

Holliston  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mass..  61  1400 

Edward  E.  Murray,  N.  Y .  44  1168 

Victor  S.  Reichenbach,  Pa .  30  771 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J .  42  1278 

"Wilburtha  Poultry  F’arm,  N.  J .  39  893 

Columbian  Plymouth  Rock^ 

Deptford  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  22  992 

T.  J.  Enslin,  N.  J .  30  896 

J,  M.  Jones,  N.  J .  32  1306 

White  Wyandottes. 

Thomas  Coates,  N.  J .  34  10O6 

A.  H.  Faulkner,  N.  J .  31  OT5 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa .  39  973 

Gablewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  25  1197 

Lusscroft  F'arm,  N.  J .  30  1155 

E.  C.  Moore,  N.  J .  23  1088 

T.  II.  Matteson  &  Son,  R.  1 .  35  1051 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J .  14  1063 

H.  S.  Tuthill,  N.  J .  39  1210 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Lake  Farm,  R.  1 .  38  1113 

Sunnybrook  Farm.  N.  J . 47  987 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  22  960 


Buff  Wyandottes. 

Clark  &  Howland,  Vt . 

W^  P.  Laing,  N.  J . 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Elliott,  N  J . 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm.  N.  J . 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  N.  J . 

Tliomas  Wh  Dawson,  Pa . 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Jliss  Adeline  S.  Macintosh,  N.  J.... 

Underbill  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard,  Pa . 

S.  C.  Wliite  Leghorns. 

Avalon  Farms,  Conn . 

E.  A.  Ballard.  Pa . 

WMll  Barron,  England  . 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  J . 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Coverlawn  Farm,  N.  J . 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  J . 

Jos.  H.  Cohen,  N.  J . 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son,  N.  J . » . 

Chas.  Daval.  Jr.,  N.  J . 

L.  S.  &  N.  L.  Depue,  N.  J . 

R.  F.  &  R.  A.  Earle,  N.  J . 

Harry  G.  Gardiner,  N.  J . 

C.  S.  Greene,  N.  J . 

Airedale  Farm,  Conn . 

B.  Frank  Grunzig,  N.  J . 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  J . 

Ricliard  Heine,  N.  J . 

Heigl’s  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn . 

Hlllvlew  Farm,  Mo . 

Holliston  Hill  I’oultry  Farm,  Mass.. 

Hugh  J.  Hoehn,  N.  Y . 

James  F.  Harrington,  N.  J . 

John  R.  Lauder,  N.  J . 

Laywell  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J . 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Merrytliought  Farm,  Conn . 

H.  H.  Myers,  N.  J . 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Oakland  Farm,  N.  J . 

Miss  Anna  C.  Parry,  Pa . 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . 

Riverside  Egg  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Joseph  H.  Ralston,  N.  J . 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

Sloan’s  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

Herman  F.  Sender,  N.  J . 

A.  E.  Spear,  N.  J . 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J . 

Tenacre  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Training  School,  N.  J . 

J.  Percy  Van  Zandt,  N.  J . 

Shurts  &  Voegtlen,  N.  J . 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  J . 

White  House  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.... 

W.  K.  Wixson,  Pa . 

Wlllanna  Farm,  N.  J . 

Woodland  Farms,  N.  J . 

S.  C,  Buff  Leghorns. 

H.  G.  Richardson,  N.  J . 

Romy  Singer,  N.  J . 

Monmouth  Farms,  N.  J . 

S.  C.  Black  Leghorns. 

A.  E.  Hampton,  N.  J . 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J . 

Sunny  Acres,  N.  J . . . . . 
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1086 

17 

607 

43 

824 

21 

1060 

36 

999 

28 

977 

25 

978 

46 

999 

38 

1246 

33 

1403 

19 

711 

55 

1336 

43 

1364 

46 

1405 

47 

990 

50 

1275 

42 

1152 

47 

1167 

64 

1149 

47 

1136 

52 

1187 

50 

1279 

47 

1128 

65 

1241 

47 

1321 

43 

1200 

39 

968 

51 

1081 

32 

1101 

38 

1020 

32 

1271 

44 

9S1 

69 

1421 

38 

970 

46 

1086 

45 

1300 

69 

1277 

46 

1256 

43 

1097 

42 

1177 

66 

1249 

50 

11S9 

44 

1107 

41 

773 

60 

1121 

49 

1057 

68 

1410 

47 

1252 

45 

1169 

48 

1150 

64 

1076 

43 

1290 

49 

1262 

43 

1187 

43 

892 

38  . 

970 

49 

1290 

60 

1124 

47 

1559 

55 

1438 

62 

1258 

23 

940 

49 

1316 

63 

1248 

61 

1343 

40 

1003 

23 

822 

34 

1006 

37 

1208 

39 

1240 

59 

1296 

Totals 


4t72  112727 


Egg-eating  Hens 

On  page  689  C.  V.  B.  asked  for  a 
remedy  for  hens  that  eat  their  eggs.  I 
used  to  try  the  filling  of  eggshells  with 
cayenne  pepper,  but  found  it  of  little 
value.  My  theory  is  that  the  hens  lack 
something  in  their  .system,  for  it  usually 
occurs  toward  Spring,  when  the  hens  be¬ 
gin  to  feel  the  strain  of  the  long  cold 
Winter,  and  also  the  lack  of  green  food. 
I  feed  mine  a  tablespoonful  of  dry  sulphur 
to  every  10  hens  in  their  dry  mash,  for 
three  days,  then  stop  for  three  until  I 
have  given  it  nine  days  if  needed  that 
long.  In  the  Winter  I  give  them  sul¬ 
phur  once  in  a  while  so  they  won’t  begin 
to  eat  their  eggs.  I  have  never  found 
this  simple  remedy  to  fail.  E.  J.  W. 

Vermont. 


Salt  and  Poultry 

Is  salt  from  the  sea.shore  harmful  for 
chicks  when  spread  on  the  brooder  floor 
the  first  three  weeks  of  their  life?  Can 
this  sand  serve  as  a  substitute  for  gi’it? 

New  York.  F.  J. 

Salt  in  any  form  is  positively  injurious 
to  poultry  when  eaten  in  excessive  quan¬ 
tities,  and  there  would  be  much  danger 
of  this  when  spread  on  the  brooder  floor 
for  young  chicks.  Beach  sand,  however, 
should  not  contain  enough  salt  to  do  any 


damage,  especially  when  covered  with 
litter  on  the  floor.  This  sand  is  too  fine 
and  smooth  to  serve  as  proper  grit,  but 
in  the  absence  of  anything  better  it  could 
no  doubt  be  utilized  to  some  extent  for 
this  pui’pose.  c.  s.  G. 


An  Epidemic  of  Broodiness 

A  friend  has  something  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  fine  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  one  year 
old.  Their  egg  production  during  the 
past  six  months  has  been  all  that  could 
be  desired,  but  at  present  a  large  percent 
have  become  broody^  although  the  Leg¬ 
horns  are  practically  non-sitters.  They 
have  always  been  well  fed,  having  laying 
mash  at  noon  and  grain  mixture  at  other 
times,  with  plenty  of  pure  water.  Will 
you  give  a  remedy  and  prevention  against 
further  trouble  of  the  kind?  W.  E.  N. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  wonder  where  you  learned  that  Leg¬ 
horns  were  practically  a  non-sitting 
breed.  Not  from  experience,  I  am  sure. 
I  have  kept  them  for  years,  having  had 
quite  a  number  of  the  best  strains  dur¬ 
ing  that  time,  and  have  found  them  all 
about  alike  as  far  as  tendency  to  sit  is 
concerned.  My  best  layers  have  been  the 
most  persistent  sitters,  speaking  of 
strains,  not  individuals.  Those  that  I 
have  now — an  impoi'ted  strain  of  great 
reputation — usually  begin  sitting  early  in 
the  Spring  an.i  bother  more  or  less  all 
Summer.  To  be  sure,  a  sitting  Leghorn 
is  more  easily  broken  up  than  are  those 
of  the  heavier  breeds  and,  comparatively 
speaking,  may  be  a  non-sitter,  but  the 
term  is  a  misnomer  when  applied  to  any 
race  of  fowls  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
and  had  best  be  left  to  the  poultry  boom¬ 
ers,  whose  reputation  for  accuracy  of 
statement  cannot  be  much  injured  any¬ 
way.  If  your  friend  will  provide  separ¬ 
ate  quarters  for  the  immediate  confine¬ 
ment  of  any  hens  found  on  the  nests 
after  dark,  she  will  probably  have  little 
trouble  in  breaking  up  the  broodiness  of 
her  fowls  when  it  occurs  and  will  get 
along  with  a  minimum  of  annoyance  from 
this  cause,  but  don’t  look  for  any  remedy 
for  the  reproductive  instinct,  other  than 
the  ax.  M.  B.  D. 


Obstructed  Air  Passages 

I  have  some  hens  whose  heads  turn 
dark ;  when  they  eat  they  make  a  noise 
acting  as  though  they  were  choking.  I 
killed  one ;  a  foamy  substance  was  in 
windpipe ;  lung  cells  were  red  and  in¬ 
flamed.  I  have  85  fowls,  feed  twice  a 
day  three  quarts  corn,  three  quarts  oats, 
one  of  buckwheat,  whole  grain.  They 
run  on  the  farm.  A.  E.  A. 

New  York. 

There  is  evidently  an  obstruction  to 
the  air  passages  of  these  fowls,  but 
whether  caused  by  inflammation  or  by 
some  mechanical  means  no  one  could  tell 
without  careful  examination.  Hens  are 
subject  to  bronchial  inflammation  and  to 
various  parasitic  growths  in  the  wind 
pipe,  all  leading  to  obstruction  to  breath¬ 
ing  with  the  consequent  symptoms. 

M.  B.  D. 


Spoiled  Meat  Scrap 

About  10  per  cent,  of  our  Leghorn  eggs 
are  covered  with  blood.  We  have  lost 
some  hens  affected  with  diarrhoea  and 
ruptured  vent.  Some  time  ago  we  lost 
25  hens  in  about  10  days,  due,  I  think,  to 
some  bad  meat  scrap.  We  used  this 
scrap  in  150  lbs.  bran,  100  cornmeal,  100 
middlings  fed  in  hoppers.  Our  eggs  have 
been  bloody  since  this  scrap  was  fed. 

Virginia.  E.  ii.  A. 

Spoiled  meat  scrap  is  one  of  the  worst 
things  you  can  feed  to  laying  hens,  as  it 
soon  causes  a  great  deal  of  damage 
which  will  take  a  long  time  to  overcome, 
and  it  is  a  question  if  the  birds  will  ever 
recover  so  that  they  will  become  profit¬ 
able  producers  after  a  serious  sickness  of 
this  kind.  Of  course,  the  first  thing  to  do 
is  to  remove  the  cause.  Then  feed  lightly 
and  give  a  pound  of  Epsom  salts  to  a 
thousand  pounds  of  fowl.  Provide  plenty 
of  tender  green  food  and  sour  milk  to 
drink  if  obtainable.  c.  s.  G. 

Defective  Chick  Ration 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  young 
chicks?  They  lie  around  for  a  while, 
then  lose  the  use  of  legs  and  seem  to  die 
of  spasms  in  a  short  time.  In  some  I 
found  the  crop  was  packed  with  grit  and 
others  crop  was  nearly  empty  after  death. 
I  am  feeding  on  meat  scrap  and  bran, 
but  will  now  cut  out  the  scrap  for  a 
while  and  see  if  that  is  the  cause  of  the 
trouble.  Chicks  are  about  two  weeks 
old  and  did  well  for  a  while.  M.  w. 

Virginia. 

One  would  suspect  from  your  letter 
that  you  are  not  feeding  these  chicks 
properly.  Chicks  need  something  besides 
bran  and  meat  scrap,  and  ordinarily  do 
not  fill  up  on  grit  if  supplied  with  a  sufii- 
cient  amount  of  proper  food.  Give  finely 
cracked  corn,  cracked,  or  whole,  wheat 
and  some  pinhead  oatmeal  or  rolled  oats 
in  addition  to  the  ground  feed,  and  limit 
the  amount  of  grit  given.  Good  beef 
scrap  will  not  injure  the  chick.s,  but  it 
may  best  be  mixed  with  wheat  bran, 
middlings,  cornmeal,  and,  if  at  hand,  a 
small  amount  of  bone  meal.  The  first 
four  ingredients,  in  equal  parts  by  weight, 
make  a  good  di’y  mash  for  young  chicks 
and  may  also  be  fed  as  a  moist  mash. 
Tender  greens  should  also  be  given,  and 
cracked  charcoal  is  valuable,  a  little  grit 
should  also  be  provided.  M.  B.  D. 


Improve  the  feed — 
you  improve  the  flock 

Successful  breeders  no  longer  be¬ 
lieve  that  “any  old  feed’’  will 
raise  prize-winning  poultry.  They 
now  demand  a  feed  of  clean,  siveet 
grains  —  balanced  to  build  a  big 
healthy  frame. 


H-O  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed 


answers  these  requirements  and  more — 
It  is  steam-cooked  for  easy  digestion 
and  speedy  assimilation. 

Write  for  free  sample,  prices  and 
descriptive  folder. 


The  H-0  Company 


John  J.  Campbell, 


Mill* : 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


General  Sale*  Ataat 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Improved 
Post 


Parcel 
_  Boxes 

New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 

Leg  Ban ds - O ats  Sprouters 

Catalog  Free  on  Request 
11.  K.  BRUNNER.  45  Harrison  Street,  New  York 


Fills  Your  Pocketbook 

Get  your  chicks  up  to  frylng-size  Id  time  for 
the  early  market.  Cash  in  sooner,  feed  them 
a  shorter  time — and  get  the  best  prices. 

Raise  them  on  Nutro  Chick  Mash— fifteen 
grain  and  meat  Ingredients— makes  weak 
chicks  strong  and  strong  ones  stronger. 
Growing  Cliick  Food,  of  cracked  grains 
and  seeds,  is  a  quick  developer.  Get  assured 
results  with 

Allen’s  Guaranteed  Foods 

MORE  EGGS  or  MONEY  BACK 
AHen’s  Mash  for  Layers  makes  your 
eprinsr  pullets  lay  in  November  or  iDo« 
comber*  before  moulting. 

Write  for  pricee  and  valuable  data 
ALLEN  MILLING  CO. 

Dopt.  Bg  Niagara  FallSt  N«  Y. 


S  White  Leghorns  swe 

YOUNG  AND  BARRON  STRAINS 

3,000  breeders  on  free  farm  range,  inoculated  and  free 
from  lice.  Special  Bred  for  Winter  Eggs.  Baby  chicks 
every  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  July  @  49  per  100;  $5  per 
60.  Buy  July  chicks  at  this  low  price  and  help  raise  tlie 
extra  million  pounds  of  Fonltry.  My  Book  “Profits  in  Ponl, 
try  Keeping:  Solved,"  free  with  all  $9  orders.  Circular  free 
EDGAR  BRIGGS.  Box  75,  PleasantValley.N.  Y 


lOOO-PULLETS-1000 

S.  C.  Leghorn,  Hatched  from  March  7th  to 
March  21  for  SALE  at  once.  These  pul¬ 
lets  are  thrifty  and  fine  on  free  range. 
FRED  J.  MATHEWS,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


Li&HORN  Pullets  and  Yearling  Hens 

Vigorous,  healthy  pullets,  April  hatched,  weighing 
over  pound,  ®75  per  100.  Hens,  guaranteed  not 
over  one  year  old.  Fine  stock,  bred  on  free  range, 
SlOO  per  lOO.  HEOELCA  POULTRY  FARM.  OradeU,  N.  J. 


Hampton  s  Black  Leghor?  Baby  Chicks 

iSJotTfbr  delivery  weekly.  July  5, 10, 17  at  $10  per  100. 
$5.50  per  60.  $3.00  per  25.  Order  from  this  Ad  and 
get  your  chicks  quick.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed 
Circulars  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON.  Box  R,  Pittstown,  N.  J 


The  “MOHEGANITE”  Strain 

OF  8.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— -‘B  HENS  IN  1” 
from  trap-nested  ancestry  i-ecording  180 to  260  eggs  in  pul¬ 
let  year.  Pound  pullets,  OOo.  and  $1.  Yearlings,  $2  to  $2.60. 
MOHEGAN  FARM,  Box  Y,  PeeksklU,  N.  Y. 


HATCHING  EGGS 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS 

$1.50,  fifteen;  $8,  liundred.  Indian  Runner  Ducks, 
$2  for  15.  L  E  O  N  S  A  G  E,  Crown  Point,  N.  Y. 


LEGHORNS-BARRON-WYANDOTTES 

Now  offering  eggs  from  highest  quality  breed¬ 
ers.  Our  direct  imported  Pens  AA,  with  rec¬ 
ords  278,  280,  281,  282,  282,  and  others,  mated  to 
sons  of  650-egg  hen  in  three  years  and  466-hen  in 
two  years.  Many  other  record  breeders.  Large 
breeding  farms  are  our  satisfied  customers. 

THE  BARRON  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Connellsville,  Ps, 


that 

pay 


For  immediate  delivery,  well  hatched, 
well  bred,  from  beet  heavy-egg  strains 
of  Reds,  Rocks,  Leghorns,  etc.  FREE 
BOOK  tells  how  to  make  more  money 
from  Poultry. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE ' 

We  believe  every  advertiser  in  our  Poultry  Department  »m 
honest  and  reliable.  We  stand  back  of  these  classified  adver¬ 
tisements  with  our  **  Square  Deal  Guarantee  '*  as  we  do  the 
display  advertisements.  Those  purchasine  eggs  for  hatching 
and  baby  chicks  must  understand  that  they  are  assuming 
some  risk  when  ordering  from  a  distance.  For  the  most  part 
eggs  and  chicks  carry  safely,  but  sometimes  rough  hanfUing 
by  the  express  companies  or  exposure  to  heat  and  cold  causes 
damage.  That  eggs  fail  to  hatch  or  chicks  die  is  not  conclusive 
evidence  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  and  we  shall 
not  consider  claims  on  that  basis.  To  avoia  controversy 
buyer  and  seller  should  have  a  definite  understanding  as  to 
the  responsibility  assumed  in  case  of  dissatisfaction. 


BARRON  LEGHORNS 

20  4-wcek*-old  chicks  (sired  by  son  of  the  314-egg  hen)  for 
♦5.  All  this  year’s  breeding  stock  for  sjile. 

E.  CLAUDE  JONES  -  Crnryville,  New  York 


MAL^HATCHEii  S.C.  W.  Lughorii  Cockerels  B^hird."; 

large-comhod  fellow.s,  SI  each.  Satisfaction  or 
money  back.  Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  Stockton.  N.  J. 


Baby  Chicks  and  Eggs  E'‘ngii»h’k*c; 

White  Leghorns  and  Anconas.  From  liens 
with  records  of  250  to  280.  A  few  cockerels.  Write 

for  prices,  HARTMAN  POULTRY  FARM.  So.  Columbus.  Ohio 


S.  O.  W.-  Leghorns  at  9c.  each.  Money 
refunded  for  dead  chicks.  Cir.  free. 
W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Rocks  and  Reds,  #1!}.75  per  lOO.  For  a  sliort 
time  only.  E.  R.  HUMMER  &  CO.,  R.  D.  A,  Frenchtown.  N.  J. 


WonlaJ  600—1,000  8-10-week  Leghorn  pullets  at  460  per 

nanieu  wo.  WM.  doss,  Darlington,  Maryland 

*f  WS.  15c. Each;  1813  per 

J OO;  S130per  1,000 
SILVER  WHITE  ANO  COLUMBIAN  WYANDOHE^  S.  C.  R  I. 
REDS. ROUEN  AND  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS  ®  22c.  EACH;  $20  PER 
100.  Aldham  Poultry  Farm,  R.  34,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

RnRnoI  Rroofio  Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys,  Hares 
DUDcSIDIoaUS  Dogs  and  Cavles.  Stock  and  Eggs, 
Catalogue  Free.  H,  A.  SlIUDEK,  Box  29,  SelUnvlII,, I’fc 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkey*,  Pheasants,  Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl.  Cranes.  Storks,  Swans, 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes.  Rac¬ 
coon.  SquirreLs,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals 

WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist,  Dept.  10,  Yardley,  Pa' 


MAHOGANY  STRAIN  REDS 

Single  coml)s  only.  For  years  I  have  selected  Fall 
and  W inter  layers  for  breeders,  mated  to  rich  jlaliog- 
any-eolored  males.  Eggs  from  utility  matings, *1.50 
per  15;  *4  per  50;  *7  per  100.  Write  for  circular. 
B.  Q,lTAOKEKrBUSH.  Box  400,  Darien,  Conn. 

S. C.  Rhodelsland Reds  n  eV  y  o  r'k  s  h*o  w  s 

two  consecutive  years.  High-grade  utility  breeding 
stock,  also  eggs  for  hatching.  Send  for  circular 
MAPLECROFT  FARMS,  Box  R,  Pawllug,y.  Y. 

300  Laying  AVhite  Wyandotte  Pullets 

*8  each.  Males,  8)8.50  each.  200  laying  White 
Leg;horn  pullets.  *1.)85  each.  Males,  *1.50  each, 
Rlverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  165,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


White  Orpington  Eggs,  Chicks  and  Cockerels 

Stevens  Reliable  Yards,  Culver  Road,  LYONS.  N.  Y. 


BARRON’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

males  and  females  I  imported  direct.  Males  dams, 272 
to 283  eggs;  hens  with 255  to  273-egg  records.  Males, 
hens  and  eggs  for  sale.  E.  E.  LEWIS.  Apalachia,  N.  Y. 


Barred  Rocks-Eggs 

Day-Old  Chicks.  112  per  TOO.  COCKERELS.  $5  each. 
Ae  C,  Jones,  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown,  Del 

Pullets  and  Cockerels  ZiifCkfte 

Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas  and  Silver 
Campines.  Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  R.  2,  Athens,  Pa. 


Brightly  Poultry  Farm 

150  Leghorn  hen*,  one  year  old.  50  B.  P.  Rock  year¬ 
ling  hens;  a  few  good  breeding  cocks.  Reasonable 
prices.  All  birds  are  bred  to  Lay  and  do  lay.  Write 
for  prices.  BRIGIiTLY  POULTRY  FARM. Bex 44.  Goochland. Va. 


BABY  CHiX-HATCHING  EGGS-BREEDERS 

While  Wyandollet,  R.  I.  Reds.  Barred  Racks.  I.ight  Brahmas,  S.  C.W. 
and  B.  Leghorns.  Utility  and  show  quality.  Catalogue  free. 
Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  165,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


Rfl  Rrparie  Fine  Catalog  free.  Tells  about  Ghick- 
uu  DIG0U3  ejjg_  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys,  Guineas. 
BantamSjDogs,  Belg.  TTares  and  Cavies.  Stock  and 
Hatching  Eggs  a  Specialty.  EDWIX  a.  SOUUEK,  Telford,  I’a, 


PIGEONS 


TEN  PAIR  HOMERS.  Lot  811. 
JOSEPH  BOWEKS,  8taanton,Tlreinia 


Mondaines,  Kings  and  Carneaux  Pigeons 

Fine  Breeders  and  youngsters,  S)8  to  *5  per  pair. 
Fairport  Pigeon  Lofts,  31  Dewey  Ave.,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs-$2  per  1 0  G;u,.Vu"rg7rif 

Tiirirou  Cffirc  Bronze,  B.  Red,  W.  Hoi.  and 
lUIKcj  LggS  Narragansett,  $3.75  per  12.  Also  7 
breeds  chickens;  eggs,  $1.25  jier  15,  Prepaid  by  P.  P. 
or  Exp.  EASTERN  OHIO  POULTRY  FARM,  Beallsvillc.  Ohio 


I  iolif  RraKmn*  F  if  tee  n  th  year. 

L^lgnc  Dranmas  Eggs  for  hatching.  1.5.$l.,'i0: 

50,  $4;  lUO,  $7.50.  Haystack  Mountain  Farm,  Nsrfolk.  Conn. 


YearlingBuff  Cochin  Bantams  pens.‘$l.’'Eg®g%,”: 

$1.  .  J.  6.  STRYKER,  Sergeaiitsville,  N.  J. 


Wanted-200  Pearl  Guinea 

weeks  old.  State  price.  HERMAN  PHILIPS. Huntington, L.l. 

200  Bred-to-Lay  1916  WhiteLeghorns  $1^5 

Also  Registered  Yearling  Duroc  Boars.  Duroe  pigs 
for  Aug.  and  Sept,  delivery  only.  SAMOAGGER,  Poolvills,  N.  T. 

Anril  Piillolo  Trapnested,  heavy-laying  stock.  85c. 
April  rUIIBlo  — Wycoff  and  Barron  yearlings, 
$1.10.  Collies.  Pups,  $3.  Altavista  Farm,  Darlington,  Md. 


laying  Pullets,  Barron  Stock  at  ^2=  Each' 

SPECIAL,  PRICE  IN  QUANTITIES 

2,000  now  being  bred  for  this  offer.  March,  April  or  May  hatched,  delivered  it 
5  months  old  and  will  lay  within  three  weeks  after  you  receive  them,  no  feed 
bills,  no  loss,  no  incidental  expenses,  they  will  start  to  pay  for  themselves  at 
once.  The  class  of  this  stock  is  exceptional,  look  up  class  “C”  in  our  catalog, 
sent  on  request.  Also  8-I0-I2-week  old  pullets  and  the  Highest  class  of  breeding 
cockerels  obtainable,  all  at  the  right  prices,  quality  considered. 

BAYVILLE  FARMS,  Ba3rville,  Ocean  Co.,  N.  J. 

“  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  ” 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Received  in  one  of  our  small  10c  en¬ 
velopes  a  remittance  of  $2.50.  The  en¬ 
velope  is  postmarked  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
June  11,  1917,  2  P.  M.  No  name  signed 
and  nothing  to  indicate  to  what  it  w’as  to 
be  applied.  Received  by  us  on  Jun^  14, 
1917. 

Also  received  a  $5  bill  in  a  plain  white 
envelope  together  w’ith  a  sheet  of  paper  on 
which  was  written  “subscriptions.”  There 
was  no  name  signed.  The  envelope  is 
postmarked  New  York,  Hudson  Term. 
Sta.,  June  14,  1917,  4:30  P.  M.  Re¬ 
ceived  by  us  on  June  15,  1917. 

The  above  is  the  result  of  absent- 
mindedness  on  the  part  of  the  two  sub¬ 
scribers  in  question.  Almost  every  house 
doing  business  by  mail  receives  remit¬ 
tances  in  this  way  and  has  no  means  of 
locating  the  sender  until  complaint  is  re¬ 
ceived.  If  this  statement  meets  the  e.ves 
of  the  subscribers  in  question  w’c  will  ask 
them  to  write  us  promptly  so  that  proper 
credit  may  be  given.  And  all  should  be 
careful  to  sign  all  letters  with  full  name 
and  address. 

Ohio  agriculture  is  waiting  patiently 
for  the  kindly  dispositioned  ex- Judge 
IVard  to  put  Publisher’s  Desk  on  such  a 
run  that  he  cannot  stop  until  he  lands  in 
Ohio,  as  the  35-cent  dollar  is  everywhere 
in  evidence.  Come  over  in  Macedonia 
and  help  us.  C.  S. 

Ohio. 

We  have  all  been  waiting  for  .Tudge 
Ward  to  get  going,  but  somehow  his  push 
has  not  been  felt  yet.  Perhaps  his  great 
influence  is  a  .30-ceuter  after  all.  At  any 
rate  we  know  where  to  go  and  land 
among  friends — that’s  Ohio !  So  the  .35- 
cent  dollars  are  “everywhere  in  evi¬ 
dence!”  You  would  not  think  it  to  read 
the  farm  papers.  Why,  it’s  out  near  Ohio 
that  farmei’s  are  taught  that  this  35-cent 
dollar  is  only  “the  vain  repetition  of  an 
economic  fallacy !”  Is  it  possible  that 
Ohio  farmers  know  more  about  it  than 
their  farm  papers  do?  At  least,  they 
seem  to  have  more  courage  in  talking 
about  it.  TirE  R.  N.-Y.  wdll  go  to  Mace¬ 
donia  or  anywhere  else  to  fight  the  35- 
cent  dollar ! 

I  am  sending  you  a  letter  just  received. 
It  is  going  the  rounds  here.  Is  it 
straight?  The  absence  of  street  and 
number  look  suspicious.  Names  on  the 
letter  are  of  prominent  business  men. 

Oregon.  w.  w.  w. 

The  enclosure  refers  to  a  chain  letter 
W’hich  this  subscriber  received  soliciting 
24c  for  the  purchase  of  anaesthetics  to  be 
used  in  the  hospitals  of  the  Allies  to  allay 
the  suffering  of  those  undergoing  opera¬ 
tions.  The  object  seems  to  be  a  worthy 
one.  This  chain  letter  scheme  is  pro¬ 
moted  by  Miss  IJlizabeth  Whitman,  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Nurses  of  a  hospital  in 
New  York  City.  Our  information  from 
reliable  sources  is  that  Miss  Whitman  is 
actuated  by  sincere  and  unselfish  motives 
in  starting  this  chain  letter  scheme,  but 
reports  have  come  to  us  that  no  accurate 
account  of  receipts  and  disbursements 
has  been  kept.  We  are  opposed  to  these 
chain  letter  schemes  on  general  princi¬ 
ples,  even  though  the  object  to  be  at¬ 
tained  may  be  meritorious.  We  believe 
that  those  inclined  to  help  the  war  suf¬ 
ferers  can  find  other  avenues  by  which 
they  can  make  contributions  to  the  suffer¬ 
ers’  relief  without  taking  any  part  in 
these  chain  letter  schemes. 

C.  E.  L.,  New  Jensey,  asks  in  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  about  the  Globe  Associa¬ 
tion.  Chicago.  Date  in  the  Fall  several 
years  ago  a  neighbor  came  to  me  chuck 
full  of  enthusiasm  and  wanted  me  to  take 
a  rig  and  carry  him  around  from  house 
to  house  through  the  nearby  country 
towns,  and  I  did  so  for  one  month.  It 
seems  he  sent  to  the  Globe  Association 
and  got  some  sugar  and  other  things 
which  were  all  right,  and  then  accepted 
the  agency  for  distributing  circulars  and 
getting  members  for  them.  At  first  they 
wanted  $2., 50  for  a  membership  certifi¬ 
cate,  then  finally  came  down  to  $1.50. 
Well,  he  worked  hard  and  faithfully  for  a 
month.  He  told  me  afterward  that  he 
was  to  have  had  $90.  It  was  something 
like  this.  He  signed  a  contract  to  work 
according  to  specification,  which  they 
would  send  later,  so  wdien  his  month  was 
up  and  he  commenced  to  talk  about  pay, 
he  found  he  w’as  expected  to  appoint  a 
certain  number  of  agents  and  to  collect 
$12  from  each  and  send  to  the  associa¬ 
tion.  He  was  out  this  time  besides  what 
he  paid  me.  E.  A.  w. 

Connecticut. 

Allow  me  to  write  you  in  answer  to 
your  subscriber’s  letter  asking  if  the 
Globe  Association  of  Chicago,  was  all 
right.  A  few  years  ago  I  received  a  cat¬ 
alogue,  asking  me  to  become  an  agent  for 
them.  Each  member  must  pay  a  fee  of 


$2.50  in  order  to  get  the  things  at  any 
price,  and  I  was  to  get  at  the  rate  ofrlOc 
on  every  dollar’s  worth  I  sold.  I  left  a 
good  job  to  work  for  them,  as  they  of¬ 
fered  such  inducements.  I  had  to  sign 
three  men’s  names  who  would  stand  good 
for  me,  and  I  paid  .$4.50  for  the  sample 
case  of  things  and  signed  to  work  for  a 
year ;  they  were  to  pay  me  every  month. 
So  I  started  out,  and  knowdng  a  great 
many  people  I  did  well  in  getting  mem¬ 
bers.  Every  day  I  reported  to  them  and 
sent  them  the  money  for  membership 
coupons,  and  members  sent  for  their  own 
groceries,  but  when  they  received  the 
goods  they  would  have  to  take  them  in  $5 
and  $10  lots,  some  10  lbs.  of  crackers 
and  such  things';  pounds  of  baking  soda, 
and  things  like  that.  So  it  went  on  for 
two  months ;  I  tramped  out  every  day, 
paid  my  own  postage  and  carfare  at  dif¬ 
ferent  place.s,  and  all  I  ever  got  from 
them  was  that  I  was  doing  well,  and 
that  if  I  would  keep  on  with  the  thing 
I  would  become  an  expert.  I  wrote  and 
told  them  I  would  not  work  any  more  for 
them  if  they  did  not  do  what  they  prom¬ 
ised  to  do,  so  they  wrote  and  said  they 
would  keep  me  to  my  agreement  or  I 
must  get  someone  to  take  my  place,  or 
they  would  come  on  my  bondsmen.  Prom 
that  time  until  now  I  have  never  heard 
of  them.  T.  F.  c. 

New  York. 

The  two  reports  above,  which  were 
brought  about  by  the  inquiry  of  “C.  E. 
D.”  hardly  need  comment.  The  experi¬ 
ences  of  these  people  clearly  explain  the 
methods  of  the  Association. 

Those  desiring  us  to  enter  claims 
against  railroads,  express  companies,  etc., 
on  account  of  lost  or  damaged  shipments, 
should  always  forward  express  or  railroad 
receipt  as  the  case  may  be.  The  trans¬ 
portation  companies  will  not  consider 
claims  unless  we  have  the  proper  receipts 
to  back  the  claim  up.  Where  shipper  has 
not  kept  the  original  receipt  for  the  ship¬ 
ment,  duplicate,  which  can  be  secured 
from  the  express  or  freight  agent,  will  do. 

On  April  5  I  mailed  the  Moore  Reed 
Company  of  125  Market  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  a  check  for  .$9.70  in  payment 
for  grass  seed,  and  on  April  15th  received 
a  card  notification  of  shipment,  as  order 
No.  3190.  Not  receiving  same  in  proper 
time,  I  wrote  them  two  letters  and  finally 
a  telegram,  but  no  reply.  A  concern 
that  does  business  in  this  way  and  hasn’t 
the  courtesy  to  answer  a  letter,  surely 
ought  to  be  brought  before  the  eyes  of 
the  public.  Do  you  think  you  can  wake 
them  up  and  get  a  reply  to  my  order? 
Of  course,  the  grass  seed  is  useless  to  me 
this  year  now.  w.  L. 

New  Jersey. 

The  experience  of  the  New  Jemey  sub¬ 
scriber  is  in  line  with  other  complaints 
we  received  regarding  this  Philadelphia 
seed  house.  We  are  publishing  the  sub¬ 
scriber’s  experience  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  might  be  induced  to  trust  their 
order  to  this  house. 

On  December  23rd,  1916,  I  sent  to  the 
American  Metal  Shoe  Company,  of 
Pacine,  Wis.,  $9.46  for  two  pairs  of 
shoes  at  .$4.50  each,  and  2.3c  for  postage. 
On  February  2nd,  1917,  I  received  the 
shoes,  but  one  pair  did  not  fit,  so  I  return¬ 
ed  them,  and  on  February  5th,  1917,  they 
wrote  me  acknowledging  receipt  of  the 
shoes.  Since  that  time  I  have  written 
them  two  letters  and  three  cards,  but 
have  never  succeeded  in  getting  a  reply 
from  them.  My  claim  against  them  is  for 
$4.73.  Anything  you  can  do  for  me  to 
get  this  money  refunded  will  be  gladly 
received.  M.  A.  d. 

Vermont. 

On  November  14th,  1916,  I  purchased 
two  pairs  of  shoes  from  the  American 
Metal  Shoe  Company  of  Racine,  Wis. 
One  pair  was  received  promptly,  and  un¬ 
der  date  of  December»2nd,  1916,  they  ad- 
vi.sed  me  they  w’ere  out  of  the  size  or¬ 
dered,  so  that  the  other  pair  would  be 
coming  in  a  few  days.  The.se  shoes  have 
never  arrived,  and  every  time  I  wrote 
last  Winter  I  was  informed  that  shoes 
had  been  shipped  on  November  21st,  1916. 
It  is  now  two  months  since  they  stopped 
answering  me  altogether,  and  I  am  still 
short  $4.97,  or  a  pair  of  shoes.  Kindly 
advise  me  what  kind  of  a  concern  this  is. 
If  responsible,  and  this  is  only  due  to  an 
error  on  their  part,  I  will  send  you  all 
correspondence,  and  there  ought  to  be  no 
trouble  in  getting  adjustment.  If  it  is 
only  a  fly-by-night  concern  I  shall  stand 
the  loss  with  a  grin,  l.  c.  f. 

New  York. 

The  American  Metal  Shoe  Company  of 
Racine,  Wis.,  refu-ses  to  reply  to  our  let¬ 
ters  with  regard  to  the  above  complaints. 
A  concern  that  neglects  to  fill  their  orders 
promptly  in  this  way,  and  refuses  to  an¬ 
swer  letters  of  complaint  with  regard  to 
the  matter,  certainly  is  unworthy  of  the 
confidence  of  the  public. 


Don’t !  Don’t !  Don’t !  ship  eggs  or 
other  produce  to  any  commission  house 
or  other  receiver  without  first  looking  up 
the  responsibility  of  the  individual  or 
house. 


Failure  to  Hatch 

I  set  a  hen  on  15  eggs  in  a  box  perhaps 
three  feet  from  the  floor  of  the  cow  barn. 
She  sat  very  steadily,  never  were  the 
eggs  allowed  to  get  cold.  Five  eggs 
hatched,  one  was  not  fertile,  nine  had 
chickens  ^ully  developed,  and  dead  in  the 
shells.  N.  T.  B. 

The  only  explanation  that  I  can  give 
of  such  failures  to  hatch  when  conditions 
seem  to  l>e  perfect  for  hatching  is  that 
the  germ  of  life  in  the  egg  had  not  suffi¬ 
cient  vigor  fully  to  complete  the  cycle  of 
development  and  emerge  from  the  shell. 
This  lack  of  vigor  may  have  been  due  to 
any  of  many  caufses,  common  among 
which  are  close  confinement  of  breeding 
birds  during  the  Winter  and  the  feeding 
almost  exclusively  upon  corn  and  like 
foods  lacking  in  some  of  the  essential 
elements  that  promote  strong  vitality. 

M,  B,  D. 


Gapes 

Would  you  give  directions  for  treating 
young  chickens  with  gapes?  I  have 
raised  poultry  for  some  year.s,  and  never 
saw  a  chicken  with  the  gapes  until  now. 
We  have  just  moved  on  to  a  new  farm  ; 
my  chickens  are  about  ten  weeks  old. 

Pennsylvania.  s.  A.  s. 

Gapes  are  caused  by  a  small  parasitic 
worm  which  finds  lodgment  in  the  young 
chick’s  windpipe  and  obstructs  its  breath¬ 
ing.  These  worms  may  be  removed  by 
jiassing  a  loop  of  horse  hair  or  the  tip 
of  a  feather  dipped  into  turpentine  down 
the  w’indpipe  and  turning  it  about  there. 
The  worms  being  loosened,  the  chick  can 
cough  them  out.  As  this  trouble  is  com¬ 
mon  where  chicks  have  been  raised  for 
some  years  on  the  same  plot  of  ground,  it 
is  best  to  try  to  find  new  runs  for  the 
chicks  each  year,  and  to  thoroughly  clean 
and  disinfect  brooders  and  other  quarters 
at  least  annually.  Plowing  and  liming 
land  that  must  be  used  repeatedly  is  of 
benefit  in  destroying  the  eggs  and  worms 
in  it,  but  it  is  best  to  change  locations  as 
frequently  as  is  practicable.  Operations 
with  horsehair  or  feathers  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  with  care  to  avoid  wounding  the 
delicate  membrane  lining  the  air  passage. 

M.  B.  D. 


Loss  of  Chicks 

I  had  about  1.50  young  chickens.  We 
have  had  very  cold  and  damp  weather 
for  them.  They  finally  started  to  droop 
their  wdngs,  eyes  would  close,  legs  would 
tremble  as  if  cold,  and  then  die.  They 
seem  to  have  diarrhoea.  I  have  lost 
about  25  of  them  now.  Could  you  tell 
me  what  is  the  matter  with  them,  and 
what  I  can  do  for  them?  AYe  have  been 
feeding  chick  feed,  also  meat  scraps;  I 
have  them  running  with  the  mother  hens. 

Delaware.  w-  z. 

I  cannot  tell  from  your  brief  descrip¬ 
tion  what  ails  these  chicks ;  they  may  be 
affected  with  white  diarrhoea  or  may  be 
suffering  from  the  indigestion  of  improper 
food  of  some  kind.  It  will  be  well  to  look 
carefully  after  the  quality  of  the  meat 
scrap  fed,  and  to  see  that  they  get  no 
musty  or  moldy  food  of  any  kind.  If  they 
have  true  white  diarrhoea,  little  can  be 
done  for  them,  and  those  that  survive 
will  be  unprofitable.  M.\B.  D. 


Care  of  Young  Turkeys 

I  would  like  to  secure  some  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  care  of  young  turkeys. 
Some  years  I  have  had*  as  many  as  125 
little  turkeys,  but  in  a  few  weeks  most 
of  them  died. 

New  York, 

A  turkey-raising  venture  is  about  as 
risky  a  proposition  as  a  person  can  tackle, 
as  they  are  so  delicate  wdien  young,  and 
have  so  many  enemies.  However,  when 
a  person  understands  their  natural  char¬ 
acteristics  and  tendencies  better  results 
may  be  obtained  than  is  possible  under 
unfavorable  conditions.  The  first  thing 
to  consider  is  your  breeding  stock.  Never 
mate  related  birds,  as  the  young  will  be 
weak  and  die — as  a  rule — soon  after 
hatching.  The  next  point  to  consider  is 
that  turkeys  are  the  nearest  to  the  wild 
species  of  any  of  our  domesticated  fowl ; 
therefore  it  is  necessary  to  spend  consid¬ 
erable  time  W’ith  the  breeders  and  young 
stock  to  tame  them,  and  overcome  their 
natural  timidity  by  kindness  and  giving 
them  good  care.  This  keeps  them  from 
wandering  too  far  from  home  while 
young  and  prevents  a  large  part  of  the 
loss  wdiich  usually  occurs  with  flocks 
when  allowed  to  roam  as  their  wild  na¬ 
ture  dictates. 

This  loss  is  caused  by  the  old  turkeys 
trailing  the  little  ones  through  the  w'et 
grass  early  in  the  morning  or  after  show¬ 
ers,  and  going  w'here  they  will  easily  fall 
a  prey  to  skunks,  foxes,  w’eazels,  hawks, 
owls,  etc.,  1,11  of  w'hich  may  seriously  re¬ 
duce  the  number  of  turkeys  left  to  sell  in 
the  Fall.  The  next  point  to  consider  is 
that  too  close  confinement  is  equally  as 
destructive  to  the  flock  as  too  much 
range,  so  they  should  have  plenty  of  room 
in  the  coops,  and  a  good-sized  imn  with 
secluded  nests  during  the  hatching  sea¬ 
son.  The  best  feed  that  we  have  ever 
used  for  young  turkeys  is  johnny-cake. 
W'hich  should  be  fed  during  the  first  week 
or  10  days,  gradually  changing  to  the 
regular  rations  used  for  chickens.  Free 
range  should  be  given  as  soon  as  they  are 
strong  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

O.  s.  G. 


TAe  Cow  Knows— but  SHE  can't  talk.  Ask  the  Dealer. 


Keep  the  Flies  Away 
From  the  Cows 

And  note  the  increase  in  the  milk  production.  Cows  cannot 
eive  the  maximum  amount  of  milk  when  their  energy  ia 
drawn  upon  to  switch  flies  from  their  backs.  Dairy  farmert 
know  this  and  have  striven  for  years  to  find  a  preparation 
that  would  keep  flies  away.  This  is  done  effectively 

With  SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY 

which  is  sold  in  gallon  cans.  SO-BOS-SO  KILF’  Y  is  the 
one  ideal  preparation.  It  does  the  work;  will  no,  gum  the 
hair  nor  harm  the  hide. 

Send  for  circular  which  tells  of  other  farm  uses  for  SO-BOS- 
SO  KILFLY  and  references  from  large  breeder  of  blooded 
cattle. 

The  H.  E.  Allen  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc, 
Carthage,  N.Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


In  Fly  Time 
Spray  with 

No-pr 


AVE  yourself  loss  in 
fly  time.  Get  10  to  20 
per  cent  more  milk  from  cows.  Keep  the  rest 
of  the  stock  contented. 

Guaranteed  not  to  gum  hair,  blister  skin, 
or  taint  milk.  No-Fly  keeps  the  flies  »way 
and  saves  worry. 

Your  dealer  should  have  it.  If  not,  send 
us  his  name  and  $1.75  for  gallon 
can  of  No-Fly  and  sprayer. 
Guaranteed.  Your  money  back 
if  you  wish.  Agents  wanted. 

Fret  liUtaluK  for  deakt’t  name 

W.  D.  Carpenter  Company 
Box  50  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 


TO 


THE  CONSIGNOR  CREDITORS 
OF  H.  K.  WILSON  &  CO. 

You  and  each  of  you,  as  consignor  creditors  of 
U.  K.  Wilson  &  Company,  314  Washington  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  farm  produce  consigned  to  the 
said  H.  K.  Wilson  &  Company  to  bo  sold  on  com¬ 
mission,  and  all  persons  having  claims  against  the 
said  H.  K.  Wilson  &  Company  for  farm  produce  con¬ 
signed  to  the  said  commission  merchants  to  be  sold 
on  commission,  are  hereby  notified,  in  pursuance  of 
chapter  644,  Laws  of  1917,  that  you  are  required  to 
tile  a  verified  statement  of  such  claim  against  the 
said  commission  merchants  with  the  undersigned, 
as  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  at  Agricultural 
Hall,  corner  of  State  and  Lodge  Streets,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  on  or  before  September  4,  1917,  and  you  are 
further  notified  that  claims  not  so  filed  on  or  before 
that  date  will  not  receive  consideration  in  any 
action  or  proceedings  upon  the  bond  heretofore 
filed  by  the  said  H.  K.  Wilson  &  Company. 

Dated,  Albany,  N.Y.  Charles  S.  Wilson, 

June  16,  1917.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 


FOR  SALE  at  a  BARGAIN 

successful  poultry  farm,  known  as 
the  “McConnell  Farm,”  at  Hemp¬ 
stead,  L.  I._  Land  is  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  in  value,  and  the  plant  is 
stocked  with  the  very  best  strain  of 
Leghorn  chickens. 

Address  A.  M.  Onderdonk,  Real  Estate 

283  Fulton  Avenue,  Hempstead,  L.  I. 


CITY  FARMS 

AT  RICHMOND,  VA. 

Tliree  and  five  acre  farms,  very  fertile,  almost  in 
city  limits.  Farm  size  of  40  city  lots,  with  bunga¬ 
low  and  other  improvements;  costs  less  than  a  city 
lot.  Easy  terms.  Delightful  climate.  Good  jol)s 
in  Richmond  (population  200,000.)  For  particulars 
and  excursion  rates  address  K.  T.  CRAW  LKY, 
Industrial  Agt.,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road,  Room  609,  Richmond,  Va. 

SECOND-HAND  PIPES, TANKS  AND  BOILERS 

Flues  for  culverts — Flumes  uiid  Peiistoeks.  Pipe 
tlireuded  and  coupled  ready  for  connection  or  out  to 
length  suitable  for  heating,  supports  and  fence  purposes. 
Guaranteed  capable  of  reasonable  pressures.  Steel 
beams  and  rails  cut  to  length.  Tuiiks  of  all  sizes, 
open,  closed,  suitable  for  storage  of  water,  gasoline. 
AGENTS  FOR  THE  SKINNER  IRRIGATION  SYSTEM. 
Write  for  circulars  and  prices. 

PERRY,  BUXTON.  DOANE  CO.,  BOSTON.  MASS. 


Send  for  our  12-Page  Reward  List 

Showing  upwards  of  300  articles 
given  for  securing  subscriptions  to 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Current  prices  and  news  at  New  York  and 
otlier  places  noteiT. 

NEW  YORK,  JUNE  21,  1917. 

BUTTER. 

Tlie  market  is  stronger  and  prices  one-half  to 
one  cent  up,  business  being  active  in  qualities 
suitable  to  store. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  38J^i®  SSii 

Good  to! Choice  .  38 

Lower  Grades .  34  ®  33 

Dairy,  best .  37  ®  38 

Common  to  Good .  33  @  36 

City  made .  31  ®  31 

Packing  Stock .  30  ®  32 

Process  .  33  ®  37 


Elgin,  111.,  batter  market  June  IG,  3G><^  cents. 
CHEESE. 

Business  is  quite  active,  but  buyers  critical, 
I  and  prices  cut  on  qualities  showing  defective 

flavor  or  condition  and  low  grades  very  dull. 


Whole  Milk,  new,  fancy . 

.  23 

@ 

■iSH 

Good  to  choice . 

.  21U@ 

22^ 

Lower  grades . 

@ 

21 

Skims,  best . 

@, 

.  18 

Fair  to  good . 

@ 

16 

Watertown,  N.  Y . 

.  21 

@ 

2\H 

Salamanca,  N.  Y . 

22H 

Utica,  N.Y . 

@ 

EGGS. 

Receipts  have  decreased,  and  prices  on  top 
grades  are  four  or  five  cents  higher.  The  price 
range  is  widening,  as  many  eggs  are  showing 
hot  weather  defects.  Storages  in  the  East  are 
■said  to  ix‘  about  filled,  but  there  is  believed  to 
ample  cold  room  space  yet  in  the  Middle 
West. 


VV  hite,  choice  to  fancy .  39  ®  ii 

Medium  to  good . 35  ®  38 

Mixed  colors,  best.  ..  . .  38  @  39 

Common  to  good .  33  ®  36 

Gathered,  best . 35  36 

Medium  to  good  .  32  ®  34 

Lower  grades .  25  @  30 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Broilers,  lb . .  ...  29  @  32 


Spring  Ducks,  lb. .  23  ®  24 

Fowls  .  24  @  27 

Roosters  .  15  ®  16 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  best  lb .  33  ®  35 

Common  to  good  .  20  ®  30 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  35  ®  40 

Roasters  .  26  ®  29 

Fowls .  20  @  25 

Roosters .  18  ®  19 

Spring  Ducks .  20  ®  22 

Squabs,  dot .  1  50  ®  4  00 

^  t 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 12  00  @13  10 

Bulls .  7  00  @11  00 

Cows  . 6  00  @  9  40 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 13  00  @16  00 

Culls . 6  00  @10  00 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  6  00  @10  00 

Lambs  . 15  00  @18  00 

Hogs . 14  00  @16  25 


WOOL. 

The  market  contlnue.s  very  strong  with  some 
furtlier  price  advances.  Recent  business  at 
Boston  has  been:  New  York  and  Michigan  un¬ 
washed  Delaine,  62  to  04;  three-eigliths  blood, 
0.5  to  00.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  half  blood 
combing,  04;  three-eighths  blood,  00  to  07. 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

Peaches  are  selling  well.  The  quality  is  im¬ 
proving  and  prices  of  choice  stock  higher. 
Cherries  very  scarce.  Strawberries,  from  near¬ 
by,  ariving  in  good  condition,  some  bringing 
18  cents  or  upwards. 


Apples,  Spy,  bbl. ... 

00 

® 

6 

50 

Albemarle . 

00 

@ 

9 

00 

Baldwin  . 

00 

@ 

5 

25 

Ben  Davis . 

25 

@ 

4 

50 

Western,  box  .. 

75 

® 

3 

50 

Strawberries,  qt.  .. 

8 

@ 

20 

Blackberries,  ijt.  .. 

10 

@ 

15 

Huckleberries,  qt. 

10 

@ 

20 

Muskmelons,  Fla., 

bu. . 

.  1 

60 

@ 

3 

00 

Watermelons.  100.. 

. 25 

00 

@60 

00 

Peaches,  Southern, 

crate . 

.  2 

00 

@ 

4 

00 

Cherries  qt . 

8 

@ 

10 

VEGETABLES. 


Choice  potatoes  are  scarce  and  higher.  The 
average  of  receipts  is  running  low  in  size,  so 
that  the  price  range  is  very  wide,  some  going 
as  low  as  $3  per  barrel  and  others  bringing 
?10.50.  Onions  doing  a  little  better.  Aspar¬ 
agus  very  alow  on  average  qualities.  String 
beans  in  surplus  and  poor,  scarcely  bringing 
charges  in  some  eases.  Lettuce  and  other 
salads  low.  Onions  doing  better. 


Potatoes— old,  1651b.  bag .  9  00  @  9  50 

Florida,  new,  bbl .  5  00  @9  50 

Carolina;,bbl .  GUO  @10  GO 

Virginia'.,,  .  4  00  @9  50 

Eastern  Shore  .  4  50  @  9  50 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bn .  1  50  @  2  60 

Asparagus,  fancy,  doz.  bunches .  2  00  @  2  25 

Common  to  good .  75  @  1  50 

Beets,  bbl .  1  00  @  2  00 

Carrots,  bbl .  4  00  @  6  50 

Cabbage,  bbl .  50  @  2  50 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  25  @190 

Onions,  Bermuda,  bu .  1  DO  @  1  25 

Southern,  new,  bu  .  1  00  @  1  50 

Peppers,  bu .  2  00  €)  3  00 

String  Beans  bu .  50  @  2  25 

Turnips,  bbl .  150  @3  00 

Squash,  bu .  75  @  1  50 

Parsley,  bbl .  1  50  @  3  50 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  2  00  ®  3  00 

Peas,  bu .  60  @  1  OO 

Spinach,  bbl .  25  @  60 

Tomatoes.  G-bkt  crate .  1  60  @  3  00 

Horseradish,  100  lbs .  4  00  @  8  50 

Lima  Beans,  bu .  1  50  @  5  00 

Cucumbers,  bu .  60  @  3  25 

Okra,  bu .  1  00  @2  50 

Radishes,  bbl .  50  @100 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  . 2100  @22  00 

No.  2 . 19  00  @20  00 

No.  3  . 16  00  @17  50 

Clover  mixed . 16  00  @20  00 

Straw,  Rye, . 13  00  @16  00 


GRAIN. 


Wheat.  No.  1,  Northern  Spring — 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . 

Flour,  carlots,  at  N.Y.  bbl . 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . 

Rye,  free  from,  onion . 

...  1  80 

. 14  50 

. . . .  73 

..  2  38 

BEANS. 

....15  00 

....14  50 

Bed  Kidney . 

Lima,  California . 

....1300 
.  ..15  00 

@  .. 
@  1  81 
@16  00 
@  74 

®  2  40 


@16  75 
@16  00 
@16  00 
@15  50 
@14  00 
@15  50 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 


These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  prices 
noted  here,  but  rejiresent  produi-e  of  good  (|ual- 
Ity  and  tlie  buying  opportunities  of  at  least 
half  of  New  York’s  population. 


Butter  . 

Eggs  . . 

Potatoes,  lb . 

Lettuce,  liead  . 

Strawberries,  quart  . 

Fowls,  dressed  . 

Leg  of  Lamb  . 

Roasting  Beef  . 


35(^49 
42(®47 
(>@  7 
3@  5 
iri®2() 
28(78.30 
30(7832 
2C(g29 


Receipts  at  New  York  during 
June  20; 

Butter  . 

Eggs,  dozen  . 

Dressed  Poultry,  jiackages  . 

Live  Poultry,  crates  . 

Cotton,  bales  . 

Apples,  barrels  . 

Lemons,  boxes  . 

Onions,  sacks  . 

Oranges,  boxes  . 

Potatoes,  barrels  . 

Corn,  bushels  . 

Hay,  tons  . 

Oats,  bushels  . 

Rye,  bushels  . 

Wheat,  bushels  . 

Rosin,  barrels  . 

Spirits  'I'urpentine,  barrels  . . 


week  ending 


.  4.')®49 

4,270,410 
18,287 
4,256 
24,767 
10,072 
4,582 
31,988 
90,013 
101,088 
113,400 
4,160 
732,000 
55,000 
4,134,200 
18,437 
4,593 


I’lIILADELPHIA  WHOLESALE 

Butter — Best  creamery  . 

Common  to  good  . 

Eggs  . 

Jobbing  . 

Live  chickens,  1%  to  2  lbs.  each,  lb. 

Live  Fowls  . 

Dressed  Broilers.  Fancy  . 

Fair  to  good  . 

Live  Steers  . 

Bulls  . 

Calves  . 

Sheep,  best  wethers  . 

Fat  ewes  . 

Hogs  . 

Apples,  barrel  . 

Strawberries,  quart  . 

Peaclies,  crate  . 

Potatoes,  barrel  . 

Hay,  Timothy,  best  . 

Ijower  gades  . 


MARKETS. 

40®  41 

30<^  39 

33@  34 

40@  41 

28@  32 

24@  25 

40®  45 

35®  .39 

11.50@13.25 
8.00®11.00 
14.00®10.00 
11.00®11.50 
8.00®  9.00 
14.50@15.i50 
4.00®  5.00 
8®  14 

2.50®  3.50 
5.00®  9.50 
21.00®21.50 
17.00@19.00 


“Yes,  sir,  I  fell  over  the  side  of  the 
ship,  aud  a  shark  ’e  came  along  and 
grabbed  me  by  the  leg.”  “Good  gracio..s ! 
And  what  did  you  do?”  “I^t  ’im  ’ave 
the  leg,  o’  course.  I  never  argues  with 
sharks.” — Toronto  Sun. 


Shutting  Out  Swallows 

Some  time  ago  there  was  an  article  in 
The  R  N.-Y.  on  the  swallow.  When  I 
was  in  the  country,  three  years  ago.  I 
know  that  the  farmers  shut  the  barn 
swallow  out  on  account  of  the  hay.  If 
they  are  a  big  help  to  the  farmer  in 
catching  insects  I  would  suggest  making 
a  floor  in  the  ridge  of  the  barn  letting 
them  in  through  the  upper  part  of  the 
window.  They  would  not  spoil  any  hay 
then  and  the  sparrow  would  not  go  in  to 
drive  them  away.  g.  ii.  m. 

New  York. 


“That  Skunk  Dog.” — Some  one 
wanted  a  good  skunk  dog.  Tell  him  to 
get  a  fox  terrier.  I  have  one  that  weighs 
18  pounds  that  “gets”  every  trespassing 
tom  cat,  skunk,  po.ssum,  or  anything  of 
the  kin(l.  Befcfre  he  was  eight  months 
old  he  killed  a  full-grown  tom  cat,  the 
first  one  he  ever  saw.  He  has  caught 
enough  furs,  mostly  skunk,  in  his  five 
years,  to  pay  all  of  my  taxes  on  140 
acres ;  got  six  skunks  out  of  one  den, 
going  over  16  feet  in  the  hole  to  dig  them 
out,  and  brought  $14.50  for  the  six. 

Texas.  e.  p.  s. 


Want  to  Know 


Treatment  for  New  Rope 

I  have  just  bought  a  ne  hay  rope, 
1-in.,  as  that  size  was  necessary  to  fit 
my  old  carrier.  How  shall  I  treat  it  to 
give  me  the  best  service? 

New  York.  ii.  g.  Andrews. 


Homemade  Dredge  for  Muck  Land 

■Will  you  tell  me  the  best  way  and  best 
machinery  for  getting  out  muck?  I  have 
a  strip  .50  rods  long  and  two  rods  wide. 
I  can  run  a  laike  handle  down  clear  to 
the  head.  Is  there  some  cheap  dredge, 
homemade,  to  dig  and  deliver  thi*  out  on 
the  bank?  A.  E.  C. 

Andover,  Me. 

We  shall  have  to  ask  our  readers  who 
have  had  experience  to  tell  us  about  this. 
We  doubt  if  there  is  any  manufactured 
dredge  small  enough  to  be  economical  fur 
a  proposition  of  this  size.  I’ossibly,  how¬ 
ever,  some  of  our  readers  have  handled  a 
job  like  this  in  which  they  have  de¬ 
veloped  some  homemade  apparatus  for 
getting  out  the  muck.  In  that  even  we 
would  like  to  have  them  tell  us  about  it. 


Sawdust  in  Cement  Floor. — Some 
time  ago  I  read  about  using  sawdust 
with  cement  for  surfacing  stable  floor. 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  some  one  who 
has  used  it,  and  learn  if  it  is  satis¬ 
factory,  and  if  so  in  wliat  proportion  to 
mix.  H.  A.  E. 

Lakewood,  Pa. 


Snap  Shots 


DEVELOPED  AND 

Qui(;k  service. 


PRINTED.  !Mail  your  rolls. 
Prices  ri<;ht.  Profession¬ 


al  work.  Charles  A.  Dunlap,  Berpen  Co.,  Rochelle  Park, N.J. 


DO  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


We  have  many  able-bodied  young 
men,  mostly  without  f  arm  ing 
experience,  who  wisli  to  work 
on  farms.  If  you  need  a  good, 
steady  sober  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  a  pliilanthrop- 
ic  organization  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Avenue  New  York  City 


Subscribers^  Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchansro.  make  It  known  here. 
Thia  Rate  will  be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise- 
ment.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  {(eneral  manufacturers'  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Eirers  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  «o  under  proper  hcadinKS  on  other  paaes. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week's  issue. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


NURSES — A  general  hospital  of  125  beds,  fifteen 
miles  from  New  York  City,  offers  a  two-year 
and  six  months  course  to  young  women  who  <’an 
present  a  grammar  school  diploma  and  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  at  least  one  year  of  high  school  work. 
High  scliool  graduates  preferred ;  new  modern 
nurses’  home.  For  information  address  SUl’HR- 
INTENDEN'T,  Hackensack  Hospital,  Hacken¬ 
sack,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Young  working  farmer  to  assist 
owner  in  management  of  large  farm  in  Hun¬ 
terdon  Co.,  N.  J.  Must  be  married,  small  fam¬ 
ily,  or  no  children;  able,  industrious  and  fa¬ 
miliar  with  general  farming;  use  and  care  of 
machinery;  fair  wages;  house  and  {(crquisites 
supplied;  references  required;  give  full  infor¬ 
mation  and  wages  required.  Address  C.  A. 
BUTTRICK,  Port  Murray,  N.  J.,  R.  D. 


WANTED — Single  man  ns  assistant  herdsman 
on  Guernsey  place;  strictly  sober  and  clean, 
dry-hand  milker;  send  reference  and  state 
wages  wanted  in  first  letter.  II.  H.  .ME.VDER, 
Supt.,  Oakhurst  Farm,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  MAN  for  farm,  who  understands 
cows  and  poultry;  profit-sharing  or  percentage 
for  one  who  can  make  good.  J.  B.  McHATTIE, 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


WANTED — Poultryman  on  a  private  estate  on 
Long  Island;  must  be  practical  and  thoroughly 
proficient;  single.  Apply  BOX  205,  Bellport, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN  for  Stony  Brook,  L.  I.,  with  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  to  take  charge  of  small 
dairy  farm:  state  wages  and  experience.  NO. 
2295,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  man  of  good  clean  habits 
and  not  afraid  to  work;  must  furnisli  good 
recommenlation;  have  charge  of  my  large  dog 
(farm;  write  for  full  particulars.  NISUNA 
COLLIE  KHNNELS,  Oakland,  Iowa. 


WANTED — Strong  woman  as  working  house¬ 
keeper  and  cook  on  farm,  family  of  4.  J.  G. 
PUNCH,  Sidney  Center,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  YOUNG  MAN  for  general  farm,  by 
the  month;  one  with  some  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  NO.  2293,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN — Married;  no  children;  care  of 
small  herd;  gentleman’s  estate;  wife  board 
average  0  help;  all  modern  convenieuoes;  first- 
class  proposition  to  the  right  people;  state  full 
credentials  first  letter.  NO.  2285,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


W.\NTED — Position  by  young  man  20,  steady, 
willing,  no  bad  habits;  uiulerstands  farm  ani¬ 
mals,  poultry  and  cows  especially;  (;an  care 
for  milk,  etc.;  always  lived  on  farm;  good  pay 
expected;  references;  state  salary  and  work  in 
first  letter.  HOWARD  E.  COLCORD,  Province 
Lake,  N.  H. 


AMERICAN,  single,  22,  life  experience  on  farm, 
wants  position,  assistant  herdsman,  dairyman, 
poultryman  or  manager  small  estate;  experi¬ 
enced  on  large  modem  estate  good  butter  maker, 
run  tractor,  modem  maclilnery :  best  references. 
BOX  44,  R.  D.  2,  Belmont,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  M.\N,  married,  college  graduate,  hav¬ 
ing  four  years’  prax-ticnl  farming;  in  all  its 
branches;  familiar  witli  machinery,  live  stock, 
etc.,  desires  to  take  full  cliarge  of  place  where 
responsibility  is  required.  M.  S.V.MPSON,  care 
Cannon,  Rockville,  Conn. 


YOUNG  AIAN,  Christian,  20  years  old,  wishes 
work  on  farm;  had  little  experience.  NO. 
2292,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSmON  WANTED  as  superintendent  or  farm 
manager  by  man  45,  no  chihri-en;  up-to-date 
in  farming,  fruit,  garden  and  maohinery;  has 
held  such  positions  for  20  years;  liighest  refer¬ 
ences:  give  particulars  In  first  letter.  Address 
NO.  2291,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CORNELL  Agricultural  College  graduate,  some 
experience,  desires  position  on  farm  near  New 
York  City.  NO.  2294,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  POULTRYMAN— Single;  open  for 
position;  private  or  commercial;  can  show 
results;  best  references.  NO.  2288,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  ' 


POSITION  DESIRED  by  active  single  .\merican, 
middle-aged,  understands  country  store;  also 
long  experience,  care  of  fine  stock  on  up-to- 
date  farms;  temperate  and  moral.  Addrcs.<}  NO. 
2290,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  desires  position;  can  take  full 
charge;  years  of  experience;  testing;  butter¬ 
making  specialty;  references  when  correspond¬ 
ing.  FRED  CRAWFORD,  Westport,  Conn. 


W.\N3'ED — Position  as  working  farm  manager, 
poultryman  or  dairyman,  where  absolute 
honesty,  sobriety  and  conscientious  faithfulness 
will  be  appreciated':  married;  no  children;  will¬ 
ing  to  board  necessary  help.  NO.  2287,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  SUPERINTENDENT  desires  posi¬ 
tion  about  Sept.  1st.  on  largo  estate;  can 
handle  help;  expert  with  poultry;  take  care  of 
lawns,  farming,  trucking  and  fruit:  fourteen 
years’  practical  experience.  NO.  2280,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  (single),  age  20,  wants  position 
on  poultry  plant,  4  years’  experience;  good 
worker;  best  references.  Address  I’OULTRY- 
.MAN,  General  Delivery,  Groton,  Conn. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — .50  acres  on  State  road,  one  mile 
from  Sprlngville;  stock  and  tools;  buildings 
good;  write  for  full  description.  RALPH  WHIT¬ 
NEY,  Sprlngville,  N.  Y. 


55-ACRE  POULTRY  FARM  eiinipped,  $7, .500; 

1,500  Wliite  Leghorn  layers  (Wyokoff  Strain), 
modern,  fully  equipped  plant  in  successful  oper¬ 
ation;  fine  bnlldings  with  all  modern  eonven- 
iences;  easti  profits  .|2,000  to  .'f2,.500  per  year  be¬ 
sides  living.  Owner  selling  on  account  of  fail¬ 
ing  health.  T.ocated  3  miles  from  town.  E.  H. 
PLANK,  Gettysluirg,  Pa. 

OPIHOtTUNITY  WANTED— I  wnnt'a  good  farm 
within  75  miles  of  New  York  City:  100  acres 
tillable,  adapted'  to  fruit  and  poultry;  small 
IM'r  cent,  value  down;  balance  payable  by  yearly 
installments:  praetleal  experience;  Cornell  train¬ 
ing.  ambition  and  strengtii  to  make  it  go. 
JOHN  RONNER,  Milton,  New  York. 


WANTED — Connecticut  farm,  20  acres;  suitable 
for  poultry;  Litchfield  County  preferred.  NO. 
2284,  care  Itural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 40-acro  village  farm,  old  mansion; 

fruit,  truck,  poultry;  Delaware  River,  above 
Trenton.  E.  PALMER,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 107-ncre  farm,  fine  dairy;  com¬ 
pletely  eciuipiR'd;  sightly  location.  Inquire 
A.  E.  REED,  Altmar,  N.  Y. 


FINE  fruit  and  dairy  farm,  doing  good  business 
near  Putnam,  Conn.  Address  NO.  2289,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


.MO.NTGOMERY  COUNTY  FARM,  212  acres 
nineteen  dollars  per  acre;  a  bargain;  %  casli; 
balance  mortgage  at  five  per  cent.  Good  build¬ 
ings;  possession  at  once.  Address  WELLING¬ 
TON  CROSS,  Fultonville,  N.  Y. 


IVIiscellaneous 


W.VNTED — Do  Laval  Number  Twelve  Cream  Sep¬ 
arator,  or  Sharpies  same  size.  JOE  KOSS, 
Almont,  North  Dakota. 


WANTED — Second-handed  lO-quart  peach  bas¬ 
kets,  with  lids,  in  good  condition;  quote  best 
price.  KNOBRYSTONE  ORCHARD,  Narvon,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Five  390-egg  Prairie  State  Incu¬ 
bators,  $30  each;  1917  models,  used  twice. 
Perfect  condition;  making  room  for  Mammoth. 
MARVIN  T.  FORSTER,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Cyphers  Mammoth  Incubator,  capa¬ 
city  four  thousand  eggs;  good  order;  bargain. 
JOSEPH  UZMANN,  Central  Isllp,  Long  Island. 


FOR  SALE— 2  II.  P.  Witte  Stat.  Gasoline  En¬ 
gine,  hardly  used,  $20;  Root  cutter,  cost  $8; 
price  .$4.  IIEDELCA  POULTRY  FARM,  Oradell. 
N.  J. 


WANTED  to  rent  or  buy,  second-hand  stump 
puller.  W.  P.  SCHILLING,  131  W.  23d  st.. 
New  York. 


ACETYLENE  GENERATOR,  50-light  machine 
of  standard  make;  same  as  new;  also  fixtures 
and  chandeliers:  will  sacrifice  at  half  price. 
-Vddress  NO.  2297,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Candee  Incubator,  3,000-egg  capa¬ 
city;  state  price  and  particulars.  j.  G. 
FREEMAN,  Newmarket  Road,  Stelton,  N.  J. 
Telephone,  New  Brunswick  1092  M-1. 


RURALISMS 


There  was  a  man  who  fancied  that  by 
driving  good  and  fast 
He’d  get  his  car  across  the  track  before 
the  train  came  past ; 

He’d  miss  the  engine  Ly  an  inch,  and 
make  the  train  hands  sore. 

There  was  a  man  who  fancied  this ; 
there  isn’t  any  moi-e. 

— Railway  Conductor. 

“Remkmber  this,  my  son ;  if  you  want 
to  make  a  hit  you  must  strike  out  for 
yourself.”  “You’re  mixed  in  your  base¬ 
ball  talk,  pa ;  if  you  strike  out  3'ou  can’t 
make  a  hit.” — Boston  Transcript. 

Visitor  :  “I  suppose,  Willie,  that  you 
can  spell  all  the  short  Avords?”  Willie: 
(who  hears  much  talk  about  automobiles) 

• — “Yes,  I  can  spell  words  of  four  cylin¬ 
ders.” — New  York  Times. 

“I  TELi,  j’ou,”  said  Pat,  “the  ould  fr’ind 
is  the  best,  after  all,  and,  what’s  more,  I 
can  prove  it.”  “How  are  you  goin’  to 
prove  it?”  “Where  will  you  find  a  new 
fr’ind  that  has  shtud  by  j'e  as  long  as 
the  ould  ones  Lave?” — Last  Word. 

“Do  you  like  j’our  new  motor  car?” 
“Yes,”  replied  Mrs.  Chuggins.  “My  hus¬ 
band  isn’t  away  from  home  nearly  as 
much  as  he  used  to  be.”  “How  does  he 
spend  his  time?”  “Trying  get  the  car 
started.” — Washington  Star. 

“You  sell  garden  seeds,  do  you  not?” 
“Yes,  sir.  What  kind  do  you  want?” 
“Well,  I’d  like  to  have  some  kind  of  seeds 
that  will  make  my  neighbors’  chickens 
awful  sick  when  they  dig  them  up  and 
eat  them.” — Credit  Lost. 

A  NEW  recruit  was  on  sentry  duty  for 
the  first  time  at  night,  when  he  saw  some¬ 
thing  approaching.  “Who  comes  there?” 
he  challenged  sharply.  “The  officer  of 
the  day,”  said  the  other.  “Then,”  was 
the  sentry’s  unexpected  inquiry,  “what 
are  you  doin’  out  at  night?” — Toronto 
Sun. 

A  TRAVELER  in  the  d»ning  car  of  a 
Georgia  railroad  had  ordered  fried  eggs 
for  breakfast.  ‘  Can’t  give  j’o’  fried  aigs, 
boss,”  the  negro  waiter  informed  him, 
“lessen  yo’  want  to  Avait  till  we  stops.” 
“Why,  hoAV  is  that?”  “Well,  de  cook  he 
says  de  road’s  so  rough  dat  ebery  time  he 
tries  to  fry  aigs  dey  scrambles.” — Idfe. 

Robust  Old  Gentleman  (to  sick 
woman  just  arriA'ed  at  health  resort)  : 
“When  I  first  came  here  I  hadn’t  strength 
to  utter  a  Avord ;  I  had  scarcely  a  hair  on 
my  head ;  I  couldn’t  Avalk  across  the 
room,  and  I  had  to  be  lifted  from  my 
bed.”  Sick  Woman :  “You  give  me 
great  hope.  Hoav  Avere  you  cured?”  Ro¬ 
bust  Old  Gentleman  :  “I  was  born  here.” 
— Chicago  Herald. 

A  SEA'EN-YEAR-OLD  had  a  great  appetite 
for  buckAvheat  cakes.  One  morning  his 
grandfather,  Avho  Avas  Avatching  him, 
asked :  “HaA'e  you  eA-er  in  all  your  life 
had  all  the  buckwheat  cakes  that  j’ou  | 
could  eat?”  “Yes,  sir,”  replied  the  boy. 
“Lots  of  times  I’ve  felt  I’ve  had  enough.” 
“How  do  you  tell  Avheu  you  haA'e  had 
enough?”  “I  just  keep  on  eating  until  I 
get  a  pain,  and  then  I  eat  one  more  to 
make  sure.” — Christian  Register. 

For  nearly  two  hours  she  inspected 
linoleums.  Roll  after  roll  the  clerk 
brought  out,  but  still  she  Avas  dissatisfied. 
At  last  he  paused  in  despair.  “I’m  sorry, 
madam,”  he  said,  “but  if  you  can  Avait  I 
can  get  more  from  the  factorj’.  Perhaps 
you  Avill  call  in  again.”  The  prospective 
customer  rose.  “Yes,  do,”  she  said  gra¬ 
ciously,  “and  ask  for  one  or  tAA'O  Avith 
very  small  designs,  suitable  for  putting  in 
the  bottom  of  a  canary’s  cage.” — 
Woman’s  Journal. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  th:  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Telia  all  about  Paint  and  Paintins:  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Summer  Pasture 
All  Winter  Loi^ 

That’s  SILAGE  —  the  good, 
wholesome  kind  that  keeps  per¬ 
fectly  in  the  weather-proof, 
strongly-built  and  rigidly 
anchored 

HARDER 
SILOS 

Used  by  U.  S.  Gov't  and  thous¬ 
ands  of  dairymen.  Exclusive 
improvements,  lasting  construc¬ 
tion.  Our  wonderful  new  book 
by  well-known  experts  tells  how 
to  increase  dairy  profits. 

HARDER  MFC.  CO. 

It  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


This  Book 
U  FREE 
Write  a 
postal 
to¬ 
day 


Runs  on  1-6  less  horse  power  than  any  other 
blower  cutter.  .1  have  used  my  Papec  Cutter 
two  seasons,  filliner  our  ownand  nvoor  six  neigh- 
bonng  silos.  It  works  well  and  does  not  require 
much  power”— so  writes  Mrs.  L.  Stahl,  Clemo, 
Pa.  Sizes  for  3  H.  P.  eng  ine  and  up — capacities 
2  to  SO  tons  per  hour.  All  fully  guaranteed. 
Ot^l9 17  catalog  explains  how  you  can  save  froio 
$75  to  $150  yearly.  Write  for  it  today  *-*frce. 

Papec  Machine  Co.,  10  Main  St.,ShortsTiUe»N*  Y* 

25  Convenxent  Distributing  Points, 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
^GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVINQ 


INTERNATIONAL 

SILOS 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take*up  hoop^ 
continuous  open*door  front'^air^tight  door  and  pev* 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features^  Th« 
International  Silo  Co.,  11$  Flood  Bldg., UsadYllle, Pa. 


Protect  'Vburself 

acciiieitts,  preaka^^,  delays 


(-imASE 

Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tool* 

Answer  the  fanners’  big  questions. 
How  can  I  grow  crops  with  le-s  help? 
How  dig  potatoes  with  fewer  horses 
and  men?  How  save  every  tuber 
before  the  frost  and  in  time  for  the 
best  market?  —  . 

IRON  AGE  PMTStmr 


_ 

thirds  the  usual  time.  Saves  two 
horses  for  other  work.  Operated 
by  4  1-2  H.  P.  air-cooled  “New 
Way”  Engine.  You  can  stop  the 
Digger  and  the  engine  will  clear 
the  machine.  Automatic  throw- 
out  clutch  prevents  breakage. 
Engine  Is  quickly  Interchangeable 
for  Iron  Age  Enirine  Sprayer.  We  also 
make  three  other  styles,  one  of  which 
will  surely  meet  your  condition.  We 
make  a  full  line  of  potato  machinery. 
Send  for  booklet  today.  ^ 

Bateman  M’f’*  Co.,  Box  2  N  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


A  REAL  POTATO  DIGGER 


Not  •  mete  Plow  with  a  rake  attachment,  but  a 
low  priced,  sdentiEc  Implement.  Cleans  the  trash 
from  the  dirt  and  the  dirt  from  the  potatoes  as  well 
as  machine*  that  cost  five  times  as  much.  Steel 
beam  with  high  arch  to  prevent  clogging.  Pol¬ 
ished  high  carbon  steel  shovel.  Adjustable  wheels 
regulate  depth  and  “pitch”  exactly.  Will  not 
bruise  potatoes.  ^  Don’t  b^  a  Drill,  Cultivator, 
Harrow,  Lime  Spreader,  Potato 
Digger,  or  any  other  piece  of  Farm 
Machinery  b^ore  writing  for 
our  special  catalog.  State  what 
machine  you  want  and  give 
yout  deal, 
er'*  name, 

Hench  & 

Dromgold 
Company 
York.  Pa. 

1516  6t]i  Ave. 


This  Warranted 

fall  sized  hardwood  and  Steel 

Dumping  Horse  Cart 
$19.75 

freight  prepaid  to  any  Sta¬ 
tion  East  of  Mississippi 
River.  Full  particulars 
on  application. 

HOBSON  &  CO. 
Box  47  Easton,  Pa. 


Ensilage  Cutter  and  8-10  H.P. 


Gasoline 

Engine  ^ 


Buy  the 
wonderful 
Mog^ul  en* 
eilage  cut* 
ter,  t  h 
easy  drlv- 
inir  cutter. 

It  cuts 
more  and 
better 
corn.  Put 
with  this 

the  8-10  Heavl  Dot!  ensdno  and  you  have  - _ _  _ _  -- 

You  can  buy  the  two  at  $375,  evcrythii^  complete,  or  you  can'buy 
either  separate,  prices  are  low  now.  They  wilt  be  much  higher. 
Heavi  Duti  engines  use  gasoline  or  kerosene.  There  is  not 
another  entiino  just  as  good.  Catalog  of  both  engines  and  cutter 
sent  on  request  and  a  special  price  to  the  first  man  in  each 
locality. 


R,  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  &  ENGINE  CO. 

202  Fulton  Street  -  New  York  City 


'1i;i‘Extension  Roof  Ae 
(jlobe  Silo  means^ 


An  exclusive  advantage  found  in 
no  other  stave  silo  made;  riv. 
loel  more  capacity  with  .same 
height,  for  same  niotie.v.  Other 
exclusive  points  you  should  know 
about  before  deciding.  Send 
for  information  and 

SAVE  MONEY  NOW 

Big  special  cash  and  early  shipment 
diacounta.  Write  at  once  to 


GLOBE 

2-12  Willow  St. 


SILO  CO. 

Sidney,  N.  V. 


I*  ^  i 

Superior  Features 

1 —  Thin.straight-adged  knives 

2 —  Inward  Shear 

3 —  Closed  Elbow  Pip# 

4 —  Safety  Feed 

_ CLIMAX 

'  Ensilage  Cutter 

cuts  and  distributes  silage  fast  on 
less  power  and  puts  it  wliere  you 
want  it.  Saves  time  and  money 
Write  Today  for  FREE  Catalog 
Stocks  carried  in  all  different  cen¬ 
ters  for  quick  shipment.  Write  us 
for  name  of  nearest  disti'ibutor 
or  dealer.  Some  territory 
open  for  Live  Agents. 

Warsaw-Wilkinson  Company 
104  Highland,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

V 


THE  INDIANA  SILO 

Fifty  thousand  are  now  in 
use  on  the  finest  farms  in 
America.  ( 

If  you  are  going  to  buy  a  silo 
— this  satisfactory  service  ren¬ 
dered  everywhere — should  be 
of  special' interest  to  you. 

The  cost  of  all  materials  i 
advancing  like  the  price  of 
wheat  and  corn. 

Why  not  save  money  by 
contracting  for  your  silo 
now.  It  undoubtedly  will  cost  you  more 
next  spring  or  summer. 

Let  us  send  you  our  proposition — to  con¬ 
tract  now  for  your  silo  and  deliver  it  later. 

We  still  have  ope'xings  for  a  limit¬ 
ed  number  of  fairmoa  agents. 
INDIANA  SILO  CO. 

518  Union  Building.  ANDERSON,  INDIANA 
518  Exchange  Bldg..  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

518  Indiana  Building  DES  MOINES,  lONVA 

518  Livestock  Exeb.  Bldg.,  FT.  WORTH, TEXAS 
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The  Old-fashioned  Community  Spirit 

Barn  Raising  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 
NEIGHBORHOOD  EA’ENT.— A  “barn  raising” 
in  laincaster  County,  I’a.,  is  a  neighorhood 
event  and  has  been  so  from  the  days  of  tlie  early 
settlers.  It  is  always  largely  attended.  It  seldom 
falls  to  the  lot  of  a  farmer  to  build  a  barn  more 
than  one  time  dtiring  his  life,  while  many  need  not 
build.  Most  of  the  barns  that  dot  this  rich  farm¬ 
ing  county  are  built  by  contractors,  who  fre(iuently 
are  local  lumber  dealers.  The.v  employ  artisans,  in¬ 
cluding  masons,  cement  workers,  carpenters,  paint- 


place  of  every  piece  of  timber  in  the  lU'w  barn,  di- 
'rects  the  work  of  the  various  men' employed  and  sets 
the  day  for  the  raising.  '  ■  •  ' 

•  A  FREE-WILL  GATHERING.— When  this  is  de¬ 
cided  word  is'sent  through  thcAommunity.  no  longer 
■  by  “wireless.”  for  the  telephone  now  reaches  most 
families  or  their  neighbors.  No  matter  how  busy 
farmers  or  laborers  ma.v  be  the  informal  invitation 
to  participate  in  the  I’aising  takes  prece<lence  of 
every  other  event,  except  a  funeral  of  a  relative.  It 
would  not  be  possible  to  erect  the  framework  with¬ 
out  neighborhood  co-operation,  except  at  great  ex¬ 
pense  and  much  delay.  This  service  on  the  part  of 


iilar  .size  is  40.  oO.  or  even  00  feet  in  width.  SO,  100, 
or  more  feet  in  length,  with  usually  a  height  of  10 
feet  to  the  square,  the  large  timbers  forming  the 
upper  rectangle  of  the  structure  on  which  the  roof 
rests.  The  term  bank  barn  is  applied  because  if 
erected  on  the  level  a  sloping  bank  of  earth  is  re¬ 
quired  iu  the  rear  to  form  a  driveway  to  the  barn 
floor  beneath  which  the  stables  for  stock  are  located. 
Strangers  from  a  distance  attending  these  gather¬ 
ings  are  impressed  with  the  orderly  conduct  of  the 
men  and  the  frictionless  way  in  which  the  work  pro¬ 
ceeds.  One  man  remarked  that  all  the  time  he 
mingled  among  the  workers  he  could  not  recall  hear- 


The  Helpers  at  a  Barn  Raising  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  Fig.  346 


ers,  roofers  or  tinners  and  i)lumbers.  The  frame¬ 
work  is  prepared  by  the  carpenters  (ui  the  premises, 
and  near  the  building  site.  Alt  the  pieces  of  timber 
are  cut  to  proper  iengths,  mortised,  tenoned,  drilled 
and  numbered,  so  that  when  l)rought  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  places  they  are  an  exact  tit.  and  when  braces, 
uprights  and  cross  supports  are  fastened  to  the 
main  timbers  by  driving  wooden  pins  through  the 
holes  at  the  mortised  sections  tlie  parts  become  an 
entity  of  great  strength  and  firmness,  and  the  com¬ 
pleted  structure  will  withstand  the  severest  shocks 
of  .storms.  This  preliminary  work  takes  weeks, 
sometimes  months.  The  foreman  of  the  carpenter 
gang  of  workmen  is  held  responsible  for  the  exact 
working  out  of  the  architect’s  plans,  must  know  the 


the  neighbors  is  a  free-will  otfering,  and  is  one  of 
the  factors  that  makes  that  community  or  fellow 
feeling  which  is  “wondrous  kind.”  Anyone  who 
would  hint  on  such  an  occasion  that  he  expects  pay 
would  learn  that  he  has  a  streak  of  meanness  in  his 
composition  that  needs  eradication.  Everybody 
comes  to  make  himself  useful  and  there  is  a  spirit 
of  altruism  manifested  that  does  one  good  to  see. 
The  spirit  of  co-operation  is  productive  of  such  pro¬ 
gress  that  the  raising  of  the  framework  of  a  large 
barn  is  often  completed  in  half  a  day. 

BARN  CONSTRUCTION.— Lancaster  County  has 
long  been  noted  for  its  tine,  large  barns.  Most  of 
them  are  what  are  knows  as  bank  barns,  many  of 
the  “Swiss”  models  or  variations  of  them.  A  pop¬ 


ing  a  single  word  of  profanity.  Neither  were  there 
imperious  orders  from  the  foreman  as  though  he 
considered  himself  a  czar  on  the  occasion.  The  in- 
stimctions  were  given  in  courteous  words  and  no 
louder  than  necessary  to  be  heard.  Everyl)ody  seems 
to  understand  what  to  do.  and  among  those  able  to 
work  there  are  no  slackers.  The  majority  of  men 
are  engaged  in  carrying  timbers  from  the  prepar¬ 
atory  grounds  to  the  building  site  and  here  is  where 
splendid  team  work  comes  in,  heavy  timbers  requir¬ 
ing  as  many  as  12  men  to  convey,  six  on  either  side 
with  poles  underneath  about  six  feet  long.  The  crit¬ 
ical  work  is  left  for  carpenters,  skilled  climbers  and 
men  not  getting  dizzy  in  ascending  heights  to  make 
joints  up  iu  the  air  and  erect  roof  supports. 


850 


KAI.SIN(i  BY  MAX  POWER. — The  carpentei'.<=! 
usually  have  the  first  floor  timbers  laid  with  some 
flooriiifr  thereon  and  the  barn-raisers  begin  by  join¬ 
ing  the  lieavy  cross  sections.  With  ropes  to  pull 
and  steady  them,  men  to  push  by  hand  and  with 
l»ikes  on  poles  as  they  g®leyond  reach,  these  heavy 
frames  are  laced  upright,  slipped  into  their  sockets 
and  secured  by  lieavy  wooden  pins.  On  two  of  these 
s<*(*tions  an  ovei’den  is  made  with  flooring,  on  which 
elevated  platform  most  of  the  timbers  are  received 
for  the  work  above  the  square.  One  of  the  most 
diflicult  feats  is  the  raising  of  the  purlin,  which  is 
usually  a  joined  piece  of  timber  the  entire  length  of 
file  barn  having  attached  to  it  diagonal  braces  for 
('ach  cross  section  of  heavy  supporting  timbers.  This 
forms  the  midway  rafter  support,  and  there  is  one 
for  the  front  and  one  for  the  rear  side  of  the  barn, 
Willi  the  rafters  placed  in  position  the  barn  raisers 
have  about  completed  their  ta.sk  and  the  barn  skele¬ 
ton  is  in  shape  for  the  carpenters  to  complete  the 
slniclure. 

fl'IIE  SOCIAL  SIDE. — The  farmer  having  a  barn 
raising  jirovides  a  .sumptuous  dinnei*,  which  is  pre¬ 
pared  under  the  direction  of  his  helpmate  and  the 
as.sistaiiee  of  a  number  of  neighboring  women,  who 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  affair  as  much  as  the 
men.  They  do  their  part  exceedingly  well,  as  any 
<  lie  knows  who  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  dine  at 
a  Pennsylvania  German  farmer’s  table.  Y’our  Wal- 
dorf-Astorias  may  have  more  and  extra  service,  but 
I  etter  and  more  nourishing  food  from  original 
i;ources,  never.  If  the  weather  is  favorable  the 
P'bles  may  be  set  on  a  shady  lawn,  and  “grace  be¬ 
fore  meat”  is  given  by  a  minister,  some  of  whom 
;  re  always  among  the  gathering  of  neighborhood 
workers.  AVhen  the  work  is  completed,  dinner  par¬ 
taken  of,  and  the  photographer  gets  after  the  people 
l)(‘fore  they  depart  for  their  homes,  the  bunch  will 
gather  in  some  corner  and  pose  to  have  their  pic¬ 
tures  taken. 

OLD-TIME  CUSTOMS. — Tradition  furnishes  tales 
which  place  in  striking  contrast  the  barn  raisings 
above  referred  to  and  those  our  fathers  and  grand¬ 
fathers  attended  when  liquor  was  served  to  the 
laen  as  a  universal  custom.  Drunkenness  was  com¬ 
mon,  accidents  often  happened,  difference  of  opinion 
were  sometimes  settled  with  an  appeal  to  the  fists, 
a. lid  deaths  sometimes  were  results.  Liiiuor  is  strict¬ 
ly  tabooed,  and  the  whiskey  bottle  and  beer  keg  rele¬ 
gated  to  oblivion.  The  excellent  morality  that  pre¬ 
vails  and  to  which  reference  was  previously  made,  is 
due  largely  to  the  dominance  of  the  Mennonite  and 
('hurch  of  the  Brethren  denominations,  who  form  a 
large  proportion  of  our  farming  community,  and 
('ven  tvwn  activities,  and  most  of  the  persons  at¬ 
tending  these  gatherings,  belong  to  these  sects  or  are 
members  of  other  neighborhood  churches.  The 
barns  now  being  erected  take  the  place  of  those  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire,  or  replace  old  structures  no  longer 
adequate  for  pre-sent  needs.  john  g.  zook. 


Rights  in  Flowing  Streams 

We  have  a  creek  running  through  our  place  and  the 
lay  of  the  land  is  very  favorable  for  building  a  dam 
that  will  enable  us  to  get  a  large  quantity  of  ice,  the 
ice  to  be  sold  to  private  houses,  in  this  rapidly-grow¬ 
ing  village,  also  to  ice  cars— 125  cars  of  peaches  were 
shipped  from  here  this  year.  A  neighbor  down  the 
creek  from  us  now  has  a  monopoly  of  the  ice  business. 
In  October  he  starts  to  dam  and  collect  the  water  that 
first  comes  through  our  farm,  and  by  the  middle  of 
December  or  end  of  December  his  pond,  is  full  and 
ready  to  make  ice.  Could  our  neighbor  prevent  us 
from  first  catching  and  damming  the  water  between 
October  and  December,  provided  we  did  not  shut  off 
(he  creek?  It  is  quite  possible  there  would  not  be 
(Miough  water  for  both  of  us  to  collect  during  the 
above  length  of  time — at  least  not  some  years.  The 
neighbor  has  been  catching  the  water  as  above  ex¬ 
plained  for  perhaps  15  years,  jiossibly  25.  T.  B. 

New  York. 

EXERAL  RULES. — The  general  rules  governing 
the  right  of  riparian  owners  as  laid  down  by 
the  courts  in  this  State,  are,  in  the  absence  of 
modification  by  grant  or  prescription  as  follows: 
'Phe  owner  of  land  along  a  stream  is  entitled  to  a 
reasonable  use  of  the  water  flowing  by  his  premises 
in  a  natural  stream,  as  an  incident  to  the  ownership 
of  the  .soil,  and  to  have  it  transmitted  to  him  with¬ 
out  sen.sible  alteration  in  quality  or  unreasonable 
diminution  in  quantity.  "VSTiile  he  does  not  own 
the  running  water,  he  has  the  right  to  a  reasonable 
use  of  it  as  it  passes  by  his  land.  As  all  other  own¬ 
ers  upon  the  same  sti'eam  have  the  same  right,  the 
right  of  no  one  is  absolute  but  is  qualified  by  the 
right  of  the  others  to  have  the  stream  substan¬ 
tially  preserved  in  its  natural  size,  flow  and  ])urity, 
and  to  protection  against  material  diversion  or 
pollution. 

COMMOX  RIGHTS. — This  is  the  common  right 
of  all  which  must  not  be  interfered  with  by  any. 
The  use  by  each  must,  therefore,  be  consistent  with 
the  rights  of  the  others.  Consumption  by  watering 
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cattle,  temporary  detention  by  dams  in  order  ?o 
run  machinery,  irrigation  when  not  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  size  of  the  stream,  and  some  other  fam¬ 
iliar  uses,  although  in  fact  a  diversion  of  the  water 
involving  some  loss,  are  not  regarded  as  an  unla\v- 
ful  diversion,  but  are  allowed  as  a  necessary  in¬ 
cident  to  the  use  in  order  to  effect  the  highest  av¬ 
erage  to  all  the  riparian  owners.  As  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  each  must  be  according  to  his  opportunity 
and  the  iqiiier  owner  has  the  first  chance,  the  lower 
owners  must  submit  to  such  lo.ss  as  is  caused  by 
reasonable  use.  Surrounding  circumstances,  such 


Raising  a  Cross  Section.  Fig.  347 


as  the  size  and  velocity  of  the  stream,  the  usage 
of  the  country,  the* extent  of  the  injury,  conven¬ 
ience  in  doing  business  and  the  indi.spensable  pub¬ 
lic  neces.sity  of  cities  and  villages  for  drainage,  are 
also  taken  into  consideration,  so  that  a  use  which, 
under  certain  circumstances,  is  held  reasonable, 
under  different  circumstances  Avould  be  held  un¬ 
reasonable.  It  is  also  material,  sometimes,  to  as¬ 
certain  which  party  first  erected  his  works  and 
began  to  appropi'iate  the  water.  Where  the  nat¬ 
ural  and  nece.ssary  result  of  the  place  selected,  and 
the  method  adopted  by  an  upper  riparian  owner  in 
the  conduct  of  his  business  is  to  cause  material  In- 


Putting  Up  the  Purlin.  Fig.  348 


jury  to  the  property  of  an  owner  below,  a  court  of 
e(]uity  will  exercise  its  power  to  restrain  on  account 
of  the  inadequacy  of  the  remedy  at  law  and  in 
order  to  prevent  a  multiplicity  of  suits.  The  lower 
riparian  owners  are  entitled  to  a  fair  participation 
in  the  u.se  of  the  water  and  their  rights  cannot  be 
cut  down  by  the  convenience  or  necessity  of  an¬ 
other’s  business.  “The  necessities  of  one  man’s 
business  cannot  be  the  standard  of  another’s  rights 
in  a  thing  which  belongs  to  both.” 

REASOXABLE  U.SE  OF  WATER.— The  question 
of  the  riparian  owner’s  right  then  works  down  to 
a  question  of  reasonableness.  Ilis  use  of  the  water 
must  be  rea.sonable  when  considered  with  reference 


Rafters  on  and  Raising  Completed.  Fig.  349 


to  the  needs  or  rights  of  other  riparian  proprietors 
on  the  stream,  and  any  malicious  or  wanton  use 
or  abu.se  of  his  water  privileges  is  unreasonable 
and  actionable.  There  is  no  fixed  rule  for  determin¬ 
ing  what  will  constitute  a  reasonable  use,  but  each 
case  depends  upon  its  own  particular  facts  and  the 
reasonableness  of  a  particular  u.se  is  generally  a 
<luestion  of  fact  for  the  jury.  In  determining  the 
reasonableness  of  a  particular  use  it  is  proper  to 
consider  the  character  and  size  of  the  stream,  the 
nature  and  conditions  of  the  impi-ovements  thereon, 
the  uses  to  which  it  is  put  and  the  custom  and  usage 
of  the  people  in  the  vicinity  and  elsewhere  in  regard 
to  the  management  of  business  and  the  use  of  the 
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water  of  .such  streams,  the  volume  of  water,  its 
fall  and  velocity,  the  season  of  the  year,  its  object 
and,  extent,  the  necessity  for  it  and  the  previous 
usage.  Generally  siieaking  a  u.se  which  is  not  in 
excess  of  the  ordinary  flow  of  the  stream  will  not 
be  held  unrea.sonable,  but  the  right  of  a  riparian 
owner  to  shut  off  the  entire  flow  of  the  stream  un¬ 
til  his  pond  or  reservoir  is  filled  or  until  he*  has 
a  sufficient  head  to  run  his  machine  at  its  full 
capacity,  depends  on  the  facts  of  the  ca.se  and 
such  detention  may  or  may  not  be  reasonable  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  circumstance.s. 

RIGHT  BY  BRESCRIPTIOX.— One  may  acquire 
a  right  to  maintain  a  dam  the  effect  of  which  is 
injurious  or  burdensome  to  others  by  prescription 
extending  over  the  necessary  period  of  time,  which 
is  generally  20  years.  This  period  begins  only  from 
the  time  of  actual  damage  accruing  to  the  person 
against  whom  the  right  is  asserted  and  the  posses¬ 
sion  and  maintenance  of  the  dam  during  the  whole 
period  must  have  been  under  a  claim  of  right  or 
title  hostile  and  adverse  to  the  per.son  injured  there¬ 
by,  with  his  knowledge  and  without  his  effectual  in¬ 
terruption.  Y’ou  can  judge  from  the  above  whether 
you  have  a  right  to  build  your  dam  and  shut  off 
the  flow  from  the  owner  below.  The  question  of  lii.s 
obtaining  a  prescriptive  right  to  his  dam  would  not 
seem  to  affect  you,  as  your  holding  is  above  his 
on  the  stream  and  his  right  is  not  adverse  to  .your 
reasonable  use  of  the  water  before  it  gets  to  him. 
Under  all  the  circumstances,  it  is  questionable 
whether  you  will  be  able  to  erect  your  dam  and 
shut  the  Avater  off  from  him.  It  would  .tieein  almost 
to  be  an  unreasonable  use  of  the  water.  If  you 
find  that  it  would  not,  you  may  go  ahead  and  take 
the  consequences.  Certainly  you  can  use  it  Avhile 
there  is  a  big  flow  of  Avater.  m.  d. 


The  Manufacture  of  Industrial  Alcohol 

The  R.  X.-Y”.  has  readers  in  all  Avalks  of  fife — many 
of  them  Avidely  separated  from  actual  farming.  Among 
others  there  are  a  goodly  number  of  men  avIio  mann- 
facture  and  sell  liquor.  Our  AueAvs  on  that  subject  are 
Avell  knoAvn,  but  as  in  every  other  line  Ave  desire  to  be 
entirely  fair  in  presenting  either  the  moral  or  the  in¬ 
dustrial  side.  I.ast  year  Ave  .stated  that  the  brcAveries 
and  distilleries  could  be  u.sed  for  manufacturing  indus¬ 
trial  alcohol — thus  preserving  their  business  and  at  the 
same  time  avoiding  Avhat  Ave  call  an  economic  Avaste.  A 
man  prominent  in  the  liquor  trade  disputed  the  state¬ 
ment  and  we  noAv  print  a  reply  by  a  manufacturing 
chemist : 

I  am  one  of  your  subscribers.  I  enjoy  your  paper  and 
admire  your  AA'ork  in  protecting  the  honest  farmer  from 
the  commission-house  sharks.  Y'ou  have  a  good  deal  to 
say  about  prohibition,  and,  as  I  have,  ahvays  thought 
you  fair,  you  should  giA-e  both  sides  of  the  question.  I 
belieA’e  you  are  mistaken  in  saying  that  distilleries  and 
breAveries  could  make  denatured  alcohol.  I  think  you 
are  also  a  little  inconsistent  Avhen  you  give  rations  for 
dairy  feed  which  contain  distillers’  dried  grains.  Hoav 
can  you  have  distillers’  grains  if  you  confiscate  distil¬ 
lery  property?  I  notice  that  the  British  Government  is 
considering  the  purchase  of  the  liquor  establishhmeuts 
ill  England — they  do  things  different  over  there.  J.  T. 

ES, — Ave  Avant  to  be  fair — let  us  see  Avliat  a 
breAvery  or  distillery  consists  of.  There  is  first 
a  malt  house,  Avliere  a  part  of  the  grain  is  sprouted 
to  develop  the  diastase  Avliich  acts  on  starch  to 
change  it  to  the  sugars  Avhich  the  yeast  eats  and  ex¬ 
cretes  as  alcohol.  Then  there  are  cookers  AAdiere 
the  starch  is  changed,  the  hulls  being  “brevA'ers’ 
grains,”  the  soluble  part,  “Avort,”  Avliiph  then  goes  tp 
the  fermenting  vats  Avhere  the  yeast  is  added  and 
ferments,  giving,  after  the  yeast  is  filtered  out,  a 
liquid  having  about  .3.5  per  cent,  to  5.5  per  cent, 
alcohol  in  breAveries  and  8  to  10  per  cent,  in  distil¬ 
leries.  In  the  breAA*ei*ie.s  hojis  or  other  things  have 
been  added  to  give  characteristic  flavors  and  the 
liquid  is  sold  under  the  proper  names.  In  the  dis¬ 
tilleries  the  liquid  is  distilled  to  run  about  50  jier 
cent,  alcohol,  and  is  stored  in  oak  casks  to  develop 
the  flavor.  This  is  of  necessity  a  A'ery  short  but,  Ave 
believe,  a  fair  and  clear  account.  A  breAvery  would 
haA’e  to  junk  its  bottling  plant,  put  in  a  good  still, 
and  run  its  fermenting  vats  to  give  a  more  alcoholic 
fermentation.  A  distillery  Avould  merely  have  to 
add  another  rectifying  column  to  its  still  or  buy  a 
better  still.  It  is  admitted  that  several  distillerie.s, 
attracted  by  the  Avar  jirices,  are  running  on  denat¬ 
ured  alcohol,  and  Ave  knoAV  of  others  Avhich  started 
up  after  several  shut-dOAvn  years,  and  are  doing  the 
same.  So  that,  after  all,  it  is  a  matter  of  price, 
isn’t  it? 

And  Avhat  you  are  really  Avorrying  over  is  not  that 
breAveries  and  distilleries  cannot  make  denatured 
alcohol,  but  that  they  cannot  compete  Avith  other  dis¬ 
tilleries  Avhich  have  a  cheaper  raAv  material  than 
grain.  This  may  be  so,  only  time  can  tell  Avhat 
grain  and  alcohol  prices  Avill  be  after  the  Avar,  and 
Avhether  cheaper  starches,  as  the  “alcohol  potato” 
(a  giant  sort,  too  coarse  for  human  food),  may  not 
release  all  the  grain  for  other  uses. 

But  we  can  assure  you  that  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber,  soon  to  be  a  majority,  of  plain,  everyday  voters 
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have  concluded  that  alcohol  as  a  beverasre  is  an 
economic  foolishness  and  a  debit  item;  The  alcohol 
makers  can  supply  a  denatured  article,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  chemicals  and  in  increasing  de¬ 
mand,  but  they  will  not  much  longer  be  allowed  to 
supply  alcohol  in  forms  which  hurt  “some  of  the 
people  all  the  time.”  Whether  any  particular  pl‘'nt 
will  survive  (Competition  is  more  than  we,  or  anyone, 
can  say,  but  the  argument  that  some  should  continue 
to  make  whiskey — with  all  that  implies — because 
they  cannot  make  money  at  anything  else  is  not  con¬ 
vincing  any  great  number  of  voters  nowadays.  And 
if  the  English  Government  wants  to  buy  up  distiller¬ 
ies  ,that  is  their  own  lookout,  we  are  different  over 
here,  we  have  never  taken  kindly  to  paying  anyone 
to  stop  hurting  us. 

As  to  brewers’  grains,  we  shall  continue  to  include 
them  in  our  feeding  formulas  as  long  as  they  are  on 
the  market  at  a  price  which,  compared  with  their 
actual  food  value,  makes  it  pay  to  use  them,  and 
they  will  probably  be  on  the  market  as  long  as  al¬ 
cohol  is  made  from  grain.  When  this  stops,  the 
grain  will  be  released  to  be  fed  as  such  with  none 
ofj^he  starch  removed,  f.  d.  c. 

Alfalfa  and  Crimson  Clover  in  Virginia 

REPARING  THE  T.AND.— The  seeding  of  the 
above  calls  for  attention  the  latter  part  of  Au¬ 
gust  and  September.  The  latter  part  of  August  is 


ample  time  for  secHling  Alfalfa.  Our  experience  is 
that  Alfalfa  recpiires  a  rich,  well-drained  soil.  If 
possible,  land  intended  for  Alfalfa  should  be  broken 
deeply  in  July,  then  harrowed  or  dragged  every 
week  or  10  days,  .so  as  to  keep  it  in  fairly  good  con¬ 
dition,  and  also  to  check  the  growth  of  weeds  and 
grass,  as  sucli  pests  and  Alfalfa  do  not  thrive  to¬ 
gether,  the  young  plants  being  very  ea.sily  choked 
out.  Just  before  you  are  ready  to  got  the  land  in 
pei’fect  order  for  .seeding  lime  should  be  .sown  broad¬ 
cast  at  the  rate  of  800  to  1,000  pounds  per  acre,  then 
disk  in,  and  drag  until  the  finest  seed-bed  possible 
is  obtained.  I  know  from  experience  that  it  is 
utterly  useless  to  try  to  grow  Alfalfa  without  the 
u.se  of  a  good  .supply  of  lime.  It  reiiuires  from  18  to 
20  pounds  of  seed  to  sow  an  acre. 

VALUE  OF  ALFALFA  HAY.— We  find  Alfalfa  to 
be  the  best  and  most  profitable  kind  of  hay  the 
farmer  can  grow,  as  it  makes  such  a  large  quantity 
per  acre,  being  cut  five  and  six  times  during  the 
season;  comes  in  early,  and  is  also  a  great  soil 
builder.  Our  first  experience  was  with  about  one 
acre,  and  the  first  Summer  it  supplied  feed  long 
enough  to  keep  three  horses  all  the  season,  feeding 
twice  a  day.  They  also  kept  in  better  condition  than 
ever  before  during  the  working  period,  and  on  far 
less  corn ;  as  Alfalfa  is  a  very  strong,  nutritious 
feed,  requiring  less  grain  while  feeding  it.  We  cut 
this  acre  five  times  the  first  season,  each  time  secur- 
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ing  about  1,500  to  2,000  pound^.of  good  cured  hay. 

CRIMSON  CLOVER.— This  is  no  doubt  the  great¬ 
est  .soil  builder  of  the  present  day.  The  South  and 
East  iK^l  eover  croixs'  (and  need  them  badly)  and 
while  we  are  growing  .such  it  is  but  wise  for  us  to 
select  one  which  in  its  growth  will  add  fertility, 
prevent  washing  and  leaching  of  our  soils,  furnish 
some  Winter  and  early  Spring  grazing  for  cattle, 
sheep  and  swine.  It  can  be  turned  under  for  a 
green  manure  crop  for  the  “land’s  sake,”  and  can  be 
cut  for  earlj'  hay  if  desired.  I  find  that  Crimson 
clover  meets  all  of  the  above  requirements  more 
fully  than  any  other. 

BRINGING  UP  POOR  SOIL.— We  had  a  piece  of 

land  several  years  ago  which  would  not  produce 
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more  than  two  barrels  of  corn  per  acre.  We  thought 
we  would  experiment  a  little,  and  seeded  it  to  Crim¬ 
son  clover  three  years  in  succession,  turning  it  un¬ 
der  in  the  green  state  in  the  Spring  when  first  com¬ 
ing  in  bloom ;  then  in  about  three  weeks  got  it  in 
fine  condition  and  planted  the  corn.  The  third 
year  this  piece  of  ground  gave  nearly  five  barrels  of 
corn  per  acre.  This  goes  to  prove  what  Crimson 
clover  will  do.  It  requires  about  20  pounds  of  seed 
per  aci’e  in  a  finely-prepared  seed-bed. 

METHOD  OF  SOWING.— When  Alfalfa  and 
Crimson  clover  is  sown  by  hand  I  find  the  best  im¬ 
plement  for  covering  to  be  the  pea  weeder.  The 
hay  rake  will  also  act  well.  Either  should  be  run 


over  the  land  lightly  both  ways.  If  the  soil  is  dry 
and  it  does  not  look  likely  for  rain  in  a  day  or  so, 
it  is  es.sential  to  run  the  roller  over  the  Alfalfa  and 
clover  patch,  as  this  firms  the  soil,  holding  the  mois¬ 
ture  and  also  causing  it  to  idse,  therefore  the  seed 
germinates  and  comes  forth  more  quickly. 

CURING  HAY.— We  find  that  it  is  a  rather  diffi¬ 
cult  task  to  cure  both  of  the  above  proi>erly  without 
several  days  of  good  weather.  We  cut  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  after  the  dew  is  off  well,  and  about  the  middle 
of  the  following  day  rake  into  windi’ows  and  let  re¬ 
main  until  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  when  we 
put  it  up  in  small  cocks  or  pile.s.  Let  it  remain  in 
these  piles  about  two  days;  it  is  then  usually  ready 
to  be  housed  or  stacked.  We  find  it  is  always  the 
best  plan  to  bale  hay  for  marketing  purposes.  It  is 
then  more  easily  handled,  and  larger  loads  can  be 
carried.  w.  i:.  iiarkison. 

Virginia. 


A  Massachusetts  Man’s  Notes 

HAVING  found  many  a  stepping-stone  over  hard 
places,  through  reading  the  experiences  of 
others  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  I  am  giving  a  few  of  my 
own  experiences,  which  may  fit  into  some  one’s  else 
problem. 

The  problem  of  dealing  with  lice  on  chickens, 
such  a  (’.amp  season,  can  be  met  by  using  powdered 


tobacco  freely  in  the  nests  and  coops.  It  costs  25c 
for  fi-ve  pounds;  while  the  powders  sold,  which  are 
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largely  tobacco,  cost  2.5c  a  pound.  I  coat  the  eggs 
under  setting  hens  with  a  handful  every  few  days, 
and  also  put  it  direetly,  on  newly-hatched  chicks 
with  no  bad  effects.  Th^makes  a  dollar  stretch 
further. 

The  woodchuck  plague  can  best  be  met  by  put¬ 
ting  strong  traps  at  the  mouth  of  every  hole  before 
the  gardens  are  stripped  of  bean.s,  peas,  etc.  This 
work  pays  better  if  the  “critters”  are  skinned  and 
fed  to  the  hens  and  growing  chicks.  Just  take  an 
ax  and  chop  them  up,  bones  and  all,  and  the  hens 
will  turn  them  into  eggs,  and  it  will  take  the  place 
of  pounds  of  scraps,  which  cost  aI)out  J^c  a  pound. 
It  will  aLso  save  many  hard  words,  when  one  finds 
his  hard-earned  crop  stripped. 

I  am  feeding  mixed  feed,  meal,  woodchuck,  apples, 
turnips,  carrots  and  grass  to  my  hens,  which  are 
shut  in,  and  they  are  laying  finely  and  are  never 
sick.  When  burning  rubbish  gather  up  a  pailful  of 
charcoal  and  give  it  to  the  hens  and  chicks,  and  see 
how  they  like  it,  showing  their  need  for  it. 

I  stored  my  apples,  Baldwins,  Greenings  and  Rus- 
set.s,  in  bulk  on  the  cellar  floor,  and  although  the 
thermometer  went  down  to  24  and  20  degrees  many 
times  during  the  Winter,  I  am  still  using  and  selling 
Baldwins  (.Tune  .3).  I  ventilated  my  cellar  when  it 
was  cold  outside  and  keep  it  tight  shut  warm  days 


and  nights.  Of  course,  this  unusual  cold,  backward 
season  made  it  easier  to  store  so  late,  but  my  neigh¬ 
bors  seem  surprised  to  find  me  having  apples  so 
late.  These  were  sprayed,  hand-picked  fruit,  not 
hand-picked  off  the  ground,  as  most  thoughtless 
people  do. 

I  have  traded  work  with  a  neighbor  this  season, 
helping  him  get  out  and  spread  his  manure,  and  he 
in  turn  plowing  and  harrowing  for  me.  I  have 
acres  ready  for  use,  partly  planted,  over  100  chick.s, 
some  a  month  old.  This  is  a  small  amount,  but  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  it  all,  even  the  caring  for  the  chicks  and 
getting  it  in  between  showers,  it  has  kept  me  busy. 

This  war  time  is  showing  many  hardpan,  and  is  a 
blessing  in  disguise,  as  the  real  men  and  women  will 
l)e  .shown  in  contrast  with  the  empty-headed,  cream- 
skimming  shirkers,  who  have  been '  too  ready  to 
leave  the  disagreeable  but  necessary  drudgery  to 
conscientious  workers,  while  they  coolly  take  all  the 
ea.sy  thing.s.  But  as  always  happens  those  who 
stick  it  out  come  out  ahead  in  the  long  run.  Our 
best  work  is  not  seen  for  many  years;  like  the  oak, 
it  grows  slowly  but  lasts.  joiix  a.  slade. 

Massachusetts. 


The  reports  show  fewer  eggs  ni  cold  storage  this 
year  than  a  year  ago.  But  do  not  forgot  the  thousands 
of  crates  which  have  been  bought  by  housewives  and 
put  into  water  glass. 


Gathering  to  be  Photographed  When  the  Barn-raising  is  Over.  Fig.  350 
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Importations  of  Poisonous  Beans 

'rix'  beans  sliown  at  Fig.  .‘>.51  in  nat¬ 
ural  size  ■were  sent  ns  by  I'lof.  N.  E. 
Hansen,  of  the  South  Dakota  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  He  sa.v.s  that  the.se  are 
poisonous  P.urma  beans,  which  liave  been 
imported  and  distributed  through  the 
iMiddle  West  as  a  c-hief  substitute  for 
the  ordinary  navy  bean.  We  understand 
that  .six  carloads  or  about  half  a  million 
pounds  have  been  received  from  the 
Orient  by  way  of  .Japan  and  Vancouver, 
'riiey  have  been  sold  through  many 
States,  and  a  new  importation  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  is  counted  on  for  next  Sep¬ 
tember. 

This  is  a  dangerous  import.  It  will 
not  only  injure  the  legitimate  business  of 
growing  navy  beans,  but  these  Burma 
beans  contain  a  poisonous  principle  in 
cyanogen  or  a  form  of  prussic  acid. 

The  poisonous  principle,  according  to 
Mr.  Viehoever,  of  the  Uniterl  States  Bu- 
r(>au  of  Chemistry,  is  called  phaseoluna- 
tin.  a  glucoside,  that  in  the  presence  of 
certain  enzymes  in  the  intestinal  tract 
may  release  the  cyanogen  or  prinssic  acid 
as  one  of  the  products.  There  is  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  having  sufficient  cyanogen  released 
after  eating  the  beans  to  cause  illness,  if 
not  death. 

These  beans  are  so  dangerous  that  the 
military  authorities  of  France,  Germany 
and  other  European  countries  forbid 
their  iiniiortation.  Each  shipment  into 
France  and  Germany  must  be  accom- 


The  Poisonous  Burma  Bean.  Fig.  351 


panied  by  a  sworn  statement  as  to  the 
amount  of  cyanogen  which  the  beans  con¬ 
tain.  In  some  yeai's  the  use  of  these 
beans  causes  wholesale  poisoning  in  India. 
As  will  be  S'een,  these  Burma  beans  are 
about  the  size  of  a  fair  specimen  of  navy. 
They  have  a  faint  yellowish  tinge,  with 
many  fine  lines  or  rays  out  from  the  eye 
like  spokes  of  a  wheel.  Some  are  colored 
light  brown,  or  speckled  and  various 
shades  of  browm.  There  is  also  a  form 
of  lima  beans  from  Burma  which  are 
V  eijually  poisonous,  but  these  cannot  mas- 
ipierade  in  the  disguise  of  navy  beaus. 
There  is  great  danger  in  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  this  product  and  the  Government 
should  start  at  once  to  .shut  them  off  and 
refuse  entrance  to  this  bean.  While  they 
are  sold  at  wholesale  cheaper  than  the 
navy  bean  they  are  poisonous  and  will 
cause  sickness  and  trouble,  besides  in¬ 
terfering  with  a  legitimate  business  of 
American  farmers.  Shut  them  off! 
Keep  them  out  of  the  country !  Be 
warned  in  time  and  let  them  alone. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 


l>iaCKS  ea.sk  off,  as  supply  of  native 

TRUCK  INCREASES. 

Xew  lines  of  nearby  and  Xorthern 
jiroduce  are  coming  along  week  by  week, 
and  tho.se  of  a  more  perishable  nature 
are  mostly  .selling  rather  low.  Southern 
truck  is  arriving  in  large  volume,  in¬ 
cluding  a  great  deal  of  poor  stuff  of  a 
grade  that  would  not  often  be  shipped. 
Gondition  is  frequently  made  worse  by 
I'.ailroad  delays.  Trade  is  considered 

rather  slow,  although  fancy  and  stand¬ 
ard  lots  move  promptly.  “Soft  stuff” 
from  the  nearby  farms  is  in  liberal  sup¬ 
ply  and  cheap,  with  lettuce  at  1.5  to 
;k5c  box ;  spinach  25c ;  beet  greens  15  to 
20c.  Native  cauliflower  brings  $1 ;  rad¬ 
ish  .S5c;  onions,  bunched,  75c;  turnips 
40c;  cukes  .$.3.50  to  .$6.  Native  peas 
started  at  $3.50  to  $4  but  are_  coming 
down  gradually.  Rhubarb,  being  the 

only  available  fresh  pie  material  just 
now,  is  up  again  to  50c.  Beets  are 

abundant  and  lower.  Dealers  seem  to  be 
anticipating  moderate  prices :  “We  sel¬ 
dom  get  a  high  market,”  said  one,  “e_x- 
cejit  when  nobody  Avas  looking  for  it. 
AVhen  everybody  is  aroused  to  it  and 

making  preparations  for  it,  the  thing  is 
discounted  in  advance  and  doesn’t  often 
hajipen.”  Another  prorluce  man  took  a 
different  view:  “This  is  a  time  of  gen¬ 
eral  inflation,  and  high  prices  are  in 
line  with  high  costs.  I  certainly  hope 
the  farmers  will  get  at  lea.st  enough  to 
<  ffset  the  prices  they  are  paying  for  la- 
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boi-  and  other  things.  So  long  as  busi¬ 
ness  is  very  active  and  pays  good  wages, 
the  buying  ivill  be  strong  enough  to  pre- 
A'ent  low  jirices  except  for  stuff  that 
comes  all  together  and  Avill  not  keep 
long.” 

REAN.S  AND  POTATOES  ON  EASY  RA.SIS. 

Field  beans  are  no  longer  held  so 
fii-mly,  but  $0  is  near  top  for  pea  beans 
now ;  $8.50  for  yellow  eyes,  and  .$8.2.5 
for  red  kidney.  Said  a  large  handler : 
“The  market  is  very  dull.  There  is  al¬ 
most  no  wholesale  buying,  and  job  lots 
are  moving  .slowly,  because  retailers  who 
used  to  take  10  to  25  bags  now  take 
only  two  or  three.”  So  much  was  said 
about  high  prices  last  season,  that  many 
hopeful  bean  barons  and  potato  princes 
started  out  in  the  Spring.  One  of  them 
confessed  the  other  day  that  he  would 
have  to  get  $5  per  bushel  for  his  beans  to 
pay  expenses,  which  is  likely  enough, 
since  bean  experience  and  machinery  are 
scarce  in  his  section,  but  seed  was  $12 
per  bu.  and  team  work  .$7  per  day. 

Still  more  difficult  is  the  position  of 
a  nearb.v  potato  potentate  who  sold  his 
cows  and  invested  in  seed  potatoes  and 
fertilizer.  The  .seed  all  rotted  in  the 
ground  because  of  too  early  planting,  and 
at  last  account  he  was  debating  whether 
to  risk  replanting  the  30  acres.  Maine 
potatoes  closed  the  season  in  Boston  at 
$0.50  per  2-bu.  bag;  a  good  end  of  a 
strong,  wonderful  potato  year.  Southern 
spuds  are  working  slowly  northward, 
and  tending  downward  in  price,  and  most 
dealers  expect  this  to  be  the  general 
tendency  until  after  the  northern  digging 
season.  According  to  G.  A.  Fentress: 
“The  Virginias  and  Eastern  Shores  in¬ 
cluded  lots  of  jioor  stuff,  on  account  of 
bad  grading.  The  crop  as  a  whole  -was 
not  up  to  standard  for  size  and  appear¬ 
ance,  although  the  well-known  brands 
came  all  right.  I  look  for  a  better  mai’- 
ket  when  the  New  .Tensey  crop  comes, 
although  I  expect  potato  prices  to  go 
lower.”  Southern  .stock  ranges  from  .$7 
to  $8  per  bbl.  Small  culls  bring  .$4. 
Brices  have  hidd  well,  considering  that 
the  crop  in  the  South  is  placed  25  per 
cent,  larger  than  last  year. 

FRUITS  IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY. 

The  crop  of  fruit  is  late,  and  so  far 
no  more  has  been  coming  than  could  be 
cleared  if  of  fair  quality.  Prices  have 
averaged  somewhat  above  last  year’s. 
Strawberries  from  nearby  points  were  in 
fair  receipt  by  July  1.  Early  prices 
were  15  to  25c.  It  is  stated  by  York 
&  Whitney  that,  “The  native  crop  is  re¬ 
ported  moderate,  although  the  yield 
seems  to  be  good  at  Falmouth  and  along 
the  Cape.  But  there  was  too  much  rain 
at  the  season  of  bloom.  The  Concord 
crop  is  coming  along  slowly.  Prices  are 
rather  high  so  far.  Condition  is  better 
than  it  was  last  season,  when  the  rain 
delayed  the  picking  and  the  fruit  got 
very  soft.  A  good  many  lai-ge,  soft  va¬ 
rieties  are  grown  in  this  section  and  they 
come  bad  in  a  Avet  season.  The  South 
groAVS  smaller,  harder  berries.  The 
Klondyke  is  the  best  .shipping  berry  Ave 
receive.  They  pick  their  fruit  rather 
more  green  than  AA^e  do  in  the  North,  and 
of  course  they  have  refrigerator  cars.” 

Apple  prospects  are  not  spoken  of 
with  so  much  confidence  as  at  first.  Re¬ 
ports  from  various  i>oints  lead  dealers 
to  suspect  that  the  set  of  fruit  Avas  by 
no  means  equal  to  the  heav.v  bloom.  The 
trouble  seems  to  be  Avith  the  late  kinds, 
but  early  apples  are  said  to  promise  a 
good  crop.  Many  pear  orchards  are  re¬ 
ported  very  light.  Japan  and  other 
hardy  blossomed  plums  set  well,  but  ten¬ 
der  kinds  did  not.  The  cherry  set  is  de¬ 
clared  A'ery  moderate  and  in  some  or¬ 
chards,  cherries  are  blighting  or  drop¬ 
ping  before  ripe. 

RUTTER,  CHEESE  AND  EGGS  IN  LARGE 
RECEIPT. 

Dair.v  and  poultr.v  products  have  come 
along  freely,  with  liberal  production 
keeping  up  longer  than  usual  because  of 
a  late  moist  season.  Charles  II.  vStone 
&  Co.  summarize  the  market  as  folloAvs : 
“The  butter  price  is  one-half  cent  high¬ 
er  this  week  at  39c.  There  were  some 
large  orders  for  June  butter  filled  the 
last  of  the  mouth.  The  jobbing  trade  is 
quiet  because  of  hand-to-mouth  buying 
by  retailer.s.  Iteceiiits  are  lighter  than 
last  year,  but  the  buying  shows  little 
spirit,  not  cleaning  up  receipts,  but  stor¬ 
age  is  a  little  ahead  of  last  year.  The 
make  will  soon  begin  to  deci'ease,  pas¬ 
turage  falling  off.  and  as  the  demand  for 
milk  and  cream  increases  in  hot  Aveath- 
er,  many  factories  Avill  stop.  Butter  is 
full  grass,  but  the  pastures  have  not 
had  enough  sun  to  mature  the  feed  and 
make  butter  Avith  quick,  rosy,  snapp.v 
flavor.  There  is  also  some  trouble  from 
Avild  plants  in  the  feixl.  Dealers  are 
conservative  about  storing  any  but  the 
best  at  these  prices  and  are  holding 
creamery  shippers  absolutely  up  to 
standard.  That  is,  extras  mu.st  score  93 
according  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
rule,  or  they  Avill  not  be  accepted  as  ex¬ 
tras.  ^lany  creameries  using  stale  cream 
gathered  on  routes  and  in  all  stages  and 
conditions  are  not  able  to  turn  out  fancy 
butter.  Three  or  four  in  Vermont  and 
more  in  New  York  State  are  grading 
their  cream  and  paying  less  for  that  in 
off  condition,  and  making  at  least  tAvo 
grades  of  butter.  They  Avill  all  he  forced 
to  such  a  plan  under  pre.sent  tendencies. 

“Cheese  is  dull  and  Aveak  at  23c  to 
24c.  There  is  no  foreign  demand.  The 
Canadian  goA’ernment  has  restricted 
prices  and  all  exports  are  from  Montreal. 


NeAV  Zealand  cheese  has  been  requisi¬ 
tioned  at  prices  Avhich  Avould  prohibit  a 
demand  from  the  United  States.  Our 
OAvn  consumers  do  not  relish  cheese  Avell 
enough  to  pay  .30c  at  retail  and  trade  is 
quiet. 

•The  egg  market  is  rallying  a  little 
after  the  recent  drop  and  nearbys  are 
.37c.  Those  Avho  bought  Western  eggs 
for  storage  at  38c  may  regret  the  pur¬ 
chase,  and  some  of  these  April  eggs  have 
already  been  offered  at  concessions,  some¬ 
times  at  a  loss.  Receipts  are  .still  heavy.” 
FarnsAvorth.  Benjamin  &  Mills  describe 
the  egg  market  as  dull  but  improving  a 
little,  quoting  nearbys  at  .37c,  Western 
fanc.A’  at  34c  to  .35c  and  firsts  at  .32c  to 
.33%c.  Trade  is  increasing  from  the 
Summer  resorts ;  Western  eggs  have  been 
coming  mostly  free  from  heat.  One 
dealer  Avho  does  not  look  for  extreme 
prices  next  Fall,  claims  to  haA^e  figured 
out  from  the  sales  of  Avaterglass  and 
earthen  crocks  that  at  least  200,000  cases 
of  eggs  have  been  put  aAvay  by  NeAV 
England  consumers  this  season. 

MAKING  THE  MILK  MARKET. 

During  the  closing  days  of  the  month 
the  Ncav  England  Milk  Producers  Avere 
A'ery  bus.v  “trying  to  iron  out  the  Avhole 
question,”  as  Secretary  Pattee  expressed 
it.  Thei-e  Avere  hitches  and  seams  at  the 
last  moment  but  the  matter  Avas  in  close 
control,  the  contract-making  poAver  being 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  committee 
of  three.  The  Association  being  now 
legally  a  corporation  can  make  bind¬ 
ing  contracts  and  Avith  its  control  of  more 
than  one-half  the  milk  supply,  is  in  a 
A'ery  strong  position.  There  are  noAV 
455  locals  in  New  England. 

No  marked  change  appears  in  the  poul¬ 
tr.v  situation.  Dive  foAvl  sell  at  24c  to 
25c ;  live  broilers,  2Gc  to  27c ;  Northern 
fowls,  choice  dressed,  2r>c  to  28c ;  dressed 
broilers,  30c  to  32c ;  roasters,  40e  to  45c. 
Of  the  dressed  iioultry  and  meat  situa¬ 
tion  ‘T.  H.  Wheeler  &  Co.  remark  ;  “So 
many  rain.v  Sundays  have  interfered  with 
country  hotel  business,  and  the  surjilus 
lAOultry  in  cold  storage  is  always  hanging 
over  the  market.  The  fresh  arrivals  are 
moving  along  all  right.  Cold  storage 
stock  must  be  taken  out  within  a  year  ac¬ 
cording  to  State  hiAV,  unless  special  ex¬ 
tension  can  be  obtained  from  the  State 
Board  of  Health.  Veals  range  from  12c 
to  19c.  They  are  coming  chiefly  from 
Northern  Ncav  England.  Nearby  A'eals 
as  a  class  are  of  medium  grade ;  picked 
too  quick,  often,  because  milk  is  scarce. 
A  fine-grained,  well-bred  calf  will  im¬ 
prove  by  keeping  and  should  not  be 
shipped  too  young.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  get  many  overgrown  calves  from  the 
North.  Farmers  seem  to  get  bus.v  Avith 
hoeing  and  haying  and  shipments  slow 
up.  Later  the.v  come  along  neither  A'eal 
nor  l>eef.  Western  Spring  lamb  is  25c 
to  28c.  There  is  no  call  for  Eastern, 
except  from  a  few  particular  buyers  will¬ 
ing  to  i)ay  a  little  more.” 

LIA'E  STOCK  AT  BRIGHTON. 

IMilch  coAvs  are  in  moderate  suppl.A'  and 
good  demand  at  Brighton.  Hot  weather 
tends  to  create  a  milk  shortage,  and  there 
is  hope  of  better  milk  prices  held  out  to 
producers.  Choice  coavs  are  scarce  and 
sell  above  $100,  with  a  general  range  of 
ordinary  ones  down  to  $40  or  $50.  The 
prices  are  not  quoted  higher  than  of  late, 
but  dealers  insist  firmly  on  their  price, 
and  “sundowners”  Avho  come  late  to  pick 
up  bargains  do  not  find  many  now.  Beef 
cattle  are  off  a  fraction  in  response  to 
lower  markets  in  the  West.  Best  sales 
averaged  about  10c  with  a  dowiiAvard 
range  to  5c  for  the  poore.st  canning  coavs. 
Good  calves  sold  from  13c  to  15c,  and 
overgroAvn  grassfeds  at  lOe  to  11c.  Hogs 
bring  about  10c  for  average  grade  re¬ 
ceived.  It  is  a  hot  weather  market  for 
meat  stock,  with  not  much  snap  to  the 
general  demand.  G.  R.  F. 


GALLOWAY’S 

Free  Engine  Book 

Write  me  for  your  copy  tonight  and  learn 
all  about  engine  making  and  engine  selling. 
Learn  how  to  judge  and  select  an  engine 
that  is  best  adapted  for  your  own  needs 
and  uses.  Find  out  all  about  weight,  horse¬ 
power,  bore  and  stroke.  You  can  easily  be 
fooled  on  engines,  and  I  want  to  post  you 
before  you  buy.  I  also  want  to  tell,  in  this 
great  engine  book,  howmuch  I  can  save  you  with 

My  Patriotic  Prices 

I  want  you  to  know  that  buyinfifan  engine  from  me  is 
buying  direct  from  the  maker.  Galloway  is  not  a 
dealer,  not  an  agent  or  jobber,  but  the  manufacturer, 
which  means  that  you  buy  at  wholesale,  at  a  saving  of 
25  to  40%.  The  money  1  save  you  on  an  engine  you 
can  keep  in  the  bank  or  use  it  to  buy  some  other  neces* 
sity.  And  Galloway  Engines  must  prove  the  best  aiter 
tests  and  comparison.  It’s  guaranteed  or  money  baclu 

WRITE  TONIGHT  FOR  THE  BOOK 

You’ll  be  throwing  money  away  if  you  buy  any  engine 


Pride 

tion  of  your  product,  better 
labor  and  packing  cost,  are 
should  lead  you  to  buy  a 

Simplex  Automatic 


Fruit  Grader 


now  rather  than  wait  until  legislation  com¬ 
pels  you  to.  The  one  machine  that  has  made 
good;  highly  indorsed  by  users. 

Nothing  to  Watch  hut  the  Worm  Holes 

Fruit  fit  to  pack  not  touched  by  operators’ 
hands.  Simply  pick  out  imperfect  ones  as 
apples  pass  in  front  of  you  in  two  moving 
rows  and  are  turned  over  and  over.  The 
machine  does  the  rest.  Quickly  adjusted  to  properly 
prade  smallest  or  largest  varieties.  Adaptable  for 
boxing  or  barreling  with  2  to  7  subdivisions.  Will  dO 
more  and  do  it  better  than  any  other  grader* 

Booklet  Free. 

Mfg.  Company 
104  Mechanic  St. 

Hudson, 
Micb. 


CONDIT  HORSE  HAY  FORK 

Combines  the  good  features  of  the  Harpoon  and  Grapple 
without  their  drawbaoks.  AVrite  for  description  and  pi  ico 
reasonable  for  quality.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

C.  DE  H.  CONDIT,  .  lioonton,  N.  J. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 

The  great  soil  improver  and  valuable 
for  early  green  food,  grazing  and  hay 
crop.  Special  circular  free,  also  sample 
and  price  of  seed  sent  on  request. 

Alfalfa 

High-grade  American  grown  seed. 
Write  for  sample  and  price  of  seed,  also 
a  copy  of  our  Alfalfa  Leaflet,  free.  If 
in  need  of  Farm  Seeds  of  any  kind, 
please  w'rite  to  us  for  prices. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


^TOMATO  PLANTS^ 

All  Leading  Varieties.  Price,  $1.60  per  1000 

CABBAGE  PLANTS 

All  Leading  Varieties.  Price,  $1.00  per  1000 
Celery  Plants,  Green  varieties,  $2.00  per  1000.  Golden 
Self-Blanching  and  Easy  Blanching,  $3.00  per  1000. 
Plants  are  carefully  packed  in  moss  and  expressed 

OROL  LEDDEN,  SEWELL.  N.  J. 

Largest  Grower  of  Vegeiahle  Plants  in  New  Jersey 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

GY  THE  MILLION— ALL  LEADING  VARIETIES 
TOMATOT  $1.25  per  1000,  by  Express  35c  per  100  Postpaid 

CABBAGE  1.00  per  1000,  by  Express  35c  per  100  Postpaid 

CAULIFLOWER  2.00  per  1000,  by  Express  45c  per  100  Postpaid 

CELERY  1.50  per  1000,  by  Express  40c  per  100  Postpaid 

Our  plants  are  grown  from  selected  seed  and  drilled,  this,  so  as 
to  make  erood  stalky  and  well-rooted  plants.  They  arc  carefully 
packed  in  damp  moss  so  they  will  reacn  you  in  good  Rrowintr  con¬ 
dition.  Send  for  Catalogue  that  will  give  you  full  description 
and  price  of  other  plants,  also  flat  rates  on  orders  sent  by  Parcel 
Post  prepaid,  and  special  price  on  largre  orders. 

C.  E*  FIELD,  SE  WELL,  NEW  JKKSE  V 


fVEGETABLE  PLANTSi 

BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS  PREPAID 
Cabbage,  Cauliflower, Tomato,  Beet,  Lettuce, Colery, 
Pepper,  Egg,  Parsley,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Asparagus, 
Rhubarb,  Sweet  Potato,  Horseradish  plants.  ]..arge 
or  email  lots.  First-clasa  plants*  and  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Also 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Pot-grown  and  runner,  for  summer  and  fall  jdanting 
— will  bear  fruit  next  summer.  Catalog  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  GOOD  GROUND,  N.  Y 


OABBAGE 


LANTS 


SUREHEAO,  FLAT  DUTCH.  DANISH  BALL  AND  COPENHAGEN 
MARKET,  @  $1.50  per  1,000.  H.ave  an  extra  fine 
lot  of  nice,  stocky  plants.  Romance  Seed  and 
Plant  Farms,  Caleb  Bogos  S  Son,  Cheswold,  Del. 

Cabbage  and  Celery  PIantsT,ZV"fi^f.i 

grown  plants  in  large  Quantities  at $1  per  1,000; 
$8.50  for  10,000.  J.  C.  Schmidt,  Bkistoi.,  Pa. 

PaLkawaDlanlo  Ready  for  Immediate  Shipment.  300 
UdODagC I  I9n IS  for  tl,  Postpaid,  or  tl.20  per  1,000  not 
Paid.  1>AVH>  liOPWAY,  Uartly,  Delaware 

500,000  Cabbage 

Pakkawa  DIaala— T"'®  Million.  Danish  and  Domestic. 

liaOuage  r  lanis  a  S  1I  M  E  a  D,  wnilamaon,  N.  Y. 

Guaranteed  Genuine 

^  Everlasting  ^  1  A  1  U 

t^nmm  Alfalfa 

Docs  not  winterkill.  Outyields  other  varieties,  in  hay  and  seed. 
I  recommend  summer  planting:.  Booklet  **How  I  Discovered  the 
Grimm  Alfalfa”  and  sample,  free. 

A.  B.  LYMAN,  Grimm  Alfalfa  Introducer 
Alfalfadale  Farm,  Excelsior,  Minn. 

GRIMM  ALFALFA 

_  Free  From  Weeds 

0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.,  630  Main  St.,  Marytyille,  Ohio 

Best  Standard  APPLE  BARRELS  Prompt  shipment. 

BOBT.  GILLIES  -  Medina,  New  York 

SALE-Cow  Peas-Soy  Beans-Scarlet  Clover  Seed 

JOSEPH  B.  HOLLAND,  Milford.  Delaware 
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Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

Potato  Prospects. — Notwithstanding 
the  immense  area  planted  to  early  pota¬ 
toes  the  report  comes  from  the  hlastern 
Shore  counties  of  Virginia  that  the  crop  is 
turning  out  much  smaller  than  usual  per 
acre,  except  with  those  who  planted  the 
late  Fall  crop  home-grown  seed.  The  dis¬ 
eases  carried  by  the  Northern  seed  are  a 
drawback  to  them.  There  seems  to  be  an 
increasing  tendency  to  the  black-stem  dis¬ 
ease,  which  shortens  the  crop.  Then  there 
is  a  great  difference  in  the  vigor  of  the 
plants  at  the  start.  The  seed  potatoes 
from  the  North  are  dug  earlier  of  neces¬ 
sity,  and  they  are  almost  certain  to  get  to 
sprouting  in  the  cellars.  The  sprouts  are 
rubbed  off,  but  they  have  not  only  weak¬ 
ened  tlie  tuber,  but  have  done  away  with 
the  terminal  bud  from  the  eye.  Then 
when  these  potatoes  grow  they  come  up 
with  several  stems  instead  of  the  strong 
shoot  of  the  terminal  bud.  The  home¬ 
grown  seed,  dug  in  November  or  Decem¬ 
ber,  is  kept  a  shorter  time,  and  when  they 
grow  it  is  with  the  strong  terminal  bud. 
They  are  later  in  getting  above  ground, 
but  soon  catch  up,  and  in  all  my  expe¬ 
rience  and  in  the  experiments  of  the  past 
four  years  in  North  Carolina  these  pota¬ 
toes  have  always  made  a  heavier  crop 
than  the  Northern  seed,  and  free  from 
the  black  shank. 

Mixed  Seed  Stock. — I  get  a  great 
many  complaints  from  farmers  in  the 
South  who  planted  what  they  bought  for 
Irish  Cobbler  potatoes,  and  find  that  they 
have  a  great  many  very  late  potatoes, 
and  they  v/ant  me  to  tell  them  the  rea¬ 
son.  The  fact  is  that  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  really  pure  stock  of  the  Irish 
Cobbler  potato  in  the  United  States.  I 
have  not  seen  a  pure  lot  for  several 
years.  They  are  badly  mixed  with  a 
white  potato  that  is  inclined  to  grow 
more  kidney-shaped  than  the  true  Coh- 
bler,  and  is  a  later  potato.  One  sees  the 
difference  in  the  bloom,  for  in  the  same 
field  will  be  found  some  with  a  profusion 
of  white  flowers  and  others  with  scanty 
looking  purple  ones. 

Delayed  Crops. — The  early  potato 
crop  in  this  section  is  larger  in  area 
than  usual  and  is  very  promising,  though 
very  few  have  been  dug  for  market  up 
to  this  time  (.Tune  21st).  Our  garden 
corn,  like  all  other  early  crops,  is  later 
than  usual.  My  first  planted  corn  is 
now  just  showing  the  tassels,  and  it  will 
be  into  July  before  we  get  the  ears  for 
the  table.  The  eavly  and  second  early 
peas  were  favored  by  the  cool  weather, 
and  the  constant  rains.  Now  with  dry 
and  hot  weather  the  Champion  of  Eng¬ 
land  peas  are  making  a  short  crop.  To¬ 
matoes  too  are  behind.  East  Summer  I 
picked  the  first  ripe  one  .Tune  12th.  Now 
we  have  plenty  of  well-grown  green 
ones;  it  will  probably  be  near  or  quite 
July  before  we  get  any  ripe.  And  the 
curious  thing  is  that  Earlianas  and 
lionny  Best  of  exactly  the  same  age, 
side  by  side,  the  Bonny  Best  tomatoes  are 
larger  than  the  Earlianas  and  look  as 
though  they  may  come  in  ahead  of  the 
Earlianas. 

St.  Regis  Raspberry. — After  occu¬ 
pying  ground  for  four  years  with  the  St. 
Regis  raspberry  I  shall  grub  it  out  as 
not  worth  the  space  it  takes  in  the  gar¬ 
den.  Not  that  it  is  not  a  fairly  good  red 
raspberry,  but  it  docs  not  make  crop 
enough,  and  as  compared  with  the  Cuth- 
bert,  is  not  worth  growing.  I  have 
waited  to  get  a  really  fine  growth  on  the 
plants,  and  this  has  been  rank  enough, 
but  the  fruit  is  too  scanty,  and  I  shall 
gruh  them  all  out  and  plant  something 
that  will  give  me  fruit  even  if  I  have  to 
depend  on  the  blackcaps  entirely. 

Plant  Stimulants. — I  have  used  a 
mixture  of  fine  bone  flour  and  nitrate 
of  soda  to  hurry  things  on  this  late  sea¬ 
son.  There  has  been  a  splendid  effect, 
nearly  all  as  yet  of  course  from  the  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda,  for  the  bone  flour  was  used 
as  a  diluent  to  enable  me  to  spread  it 
lightly  and  more  evenly.  Its  greatest 
effect  seems  to  be  with  the  cabbages  and 
tomatoes  and  the  outdoor  lettuce. 

Comments. — A  friend  here  who  had  a 
crop  of  five  acres  in  lettuce  struck  a  won¬ 
derfully  favorable  season,  cool  weather 
and  plenty  of  I’ain,  and  the  crop  has  been 
a  great  success.  The  cantaloupe  fields 
and  the  cucumbers  are  feeling  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  heat,  and  while  the  crop  of 
melons  wiU  be  later  than  usual  it  prom¬ 


ises  to  lie  large.  The  only  danger  is 
that  being  so  late,  we  may  get  caught  as 
we  did  with  the  strawberry  crop,  com¬ 
ing  in  along  with  South  .Jersey,  If  the 
.Terserymen  come  in  on  us  there  will  be 
little  profit  in  the  cantaloupes  and  cu¬ 
cumbers.  After  the  bottom  dropped  out 
of  the  strawberry  market  a  few  of  our 
canners  took  strawberries,  and  have  pre¬ 
served  them,  and  will  bottle  them  for 
sale.  But  it  looks  as  though  we  will  have 
plenty  to  eat.  I  notice  that  the  Wash¬ 
ington  authorities  are  urging  us  to  eat 
moi’e  corn  bread  to  save  wheat  for 
Europe.  Why  not  educate  the  Europeans 
to  eat  corn  bread?  We  eat  it  of  course, 
but  we  want  some  wheat  bread,  too,  and 
the  Europeans  could  as  well  share  in  the 
eating  of  corn  bread  and  make  the  wheat 
go  further,  w.  f.  massey. 


THE  MAILBAG 


Egg  Breakage 

My  experience  with  egg  cases  almost 
convinces  me  that  they  should  be  one-half 
inch  deeper.  If  my  experience  is  worth 
anything  many  eggs  get  broken  by  set¬ 
ting  crates  on  top  of  one  another,  10  or 
more  crate.s.  The  inside  of  the  case  being 
a  little  too  full  this  weight  crushes  them. 
As  soon  as  I  had  discovered  this  the 
breakage  reduced  fully  75  per  cent. 

Richfield,  Pa.  c.  M.  L. 


Keeping  Fresh  Malt 

If  malt  is  salted  well  and  stamped 
down  it  will  keep,  no  matter  how  high 
the  temperature.  You  may  put  a  few 
handfuls  of  salt  in  a  barrel  without  a 
head,  then  a  layer  of  malt,  stamped 
down,  then  keep  up  until  barrel  is  'full, 
putting  salt  on  top  of  barrel.  This  re¬ 
quires  a  little  extra  work,  which  pays 
well.  MRS.  c.  G.  a. 

Pennsylvania, 


Home-raised  Tobacco 

I  neither  smoke,  chew  nor  snuff,  but 
always  rai.se  my  own  tobacco.  It  is  as 
easy  to  raise  as  corn,  and  should  be  cured 
in  the  shade.  For  lousy  cows  or  calves 
it  is  sure  and  quick.  I  make  a  strong  tea 
by  soaking  the  dried  leaves  in  hot  water, 
and  rub  the  animal  thoroughly  with  a 
sponge,  or  use  the  leaves.  If  properly 
done  it  will  destroy  all  living  mites,  but 
the  eggs  will  hatch  in  r  week  or  so,  and 
the  liquid  should  be  applied  again. 

S.  W.  B. 


Destroying  Rats  by  Steam 

On  page  571 1  saw  an  item  on  rat.s — 
which  is  all  off.  Rats  are  altogether  too 
.smart  to  eat  any  stuff  that  is  not  good 
for  their  health  and  comfort.  The  subma- 
Tine  instinct  of  the  rat  wants  to  be  met 
by  submarine  warfare.  Connect  the  blow 
off  valve  of  a  portable  steam  boiler  with 
the  rat  hole,  get  up  about  10  pounds  of 
steam  and  then  let  the  valve  open. 

Kansas.  barton  kibby. 


Clearing  “Grown-up”  Land 

I  have  recently  bought  a  piece  of  land 
that  formerly  was  cultivated  and  is  good 
land,,  but  grown  to  hardback  during  the 
last  20  years,  and  used  as  a  pasture. 
There  is  nothing  but  hardback,  and  I 
want  to  know  the  best  and  cheapest  way 
to  clear  it  off.  It  might  burn  in  the  Fall 
or  Spring,  but  I  want  to  have  it  plowed 
this  Summer  and  Fall,  and  sow  rye. 
There  are  about  10  acres  of  it,  more  or 
less  den.se  growth.  f.  g.  b. 

Massachusetts, 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  a  question  for  gen¬ 
eral  discussion  as  there  are  various 
methods  suited  to  the  conditions.  If  you 
have  cleaned  up  such  land  will  you  tell 
us  how  you  did  it? 


Cheap  Limestone 

Your  article  on  limestone  a  few  weeks 
ago  was  to  the  point.  We  have  here  sev¬ 
eral  ledges  or  layers  of  limestone,  two  of 
these  ledges  were  tested  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  if  I  remember  right  one  ledge 
tested  98  per  cent,  lime ;  another  78  per 
cent.  lime.  These  two  ledges  lie  close  to¬ 
gether,  and  can  be  quarried  nicely.  A 
few  years  ago  the  blast  furnaces  used 
them,  but  they  found  stone  in  the  hill 
tops  of  Pennsylvania  that  contained 
more  iron  and  less  lime,  so  they  use  the 
Pennsylvania  stone.  This  stone  can  be 
placed  on  board  of  cars  for  about  $1.10 
per  ton,  2,240  lbs.  j.  a.  G. 

Belmont  Co.,  Ohio. 


Mary’s  mother  found  her  busily  en¬ 
gaged  in  cutting  up  potatoes  in  her  home 
in  Aroostook  County,  Maine.  “Why, 
Mary,”  said  the  astonished  mother, 
“what  are  you  doing  that  for?”  Paus¬ 
ing  a  moment  in  her  task,  Mary  looked 
up  and  replied;  “I  heard  the  man  over 
at  the  store  say  that  there  was  money 
in  potatoes  this  year,  mamma,  and  I 
was  just  looking  for  somt.” — Woman’s 
Journal. 


Choose  YOUR  Reminjton 

W’HATEVER  your  favorite  form  of  shooting,  here  is  the  arm  for  it — 
whether  it  is  the  Autoloading  Shotgun  or  Pump  Gun ;  and  in  Rifles, 
everything  from  the  light  .22  single  shot  (not  illustrated)  to  the  high 
power  .35,  in  both  Autoloading  and  Slide  Action  Repeating  models. 

A  complete  series  of  arms  enjoying  nation-wide  approval  never  equalled  by 
any  other  make  of  firearms. 


As  for  Ammunition,  everybody  knows  and  likes  "  Arrow  ”  and  Nitro 
Club  ”  (the  steel  lined  "  speed  shells  ”)  —  the  ''  New  Club  ”  {black  powder) — 
and  Remington  UMC  Metallic  Cartridges,  made  in  all  calibers  and  loads 
for  every  make  of  rifle,  pistol  or  revolver. 

Sold  by  Sporting  Goods  Dealers  in  Your  Community 

Clean  and  oil  your  gun  'with  REM  OIL,  the  combination 
Powder  Solvent,  Lubricant  and  Rust  Preventive 

THE  REMINGTON  ARMS  UNION  METALLIC  CARTRIDGE  CO.,  Inc. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Firearms  and  Ammunition  in  the  World 
Woolworth  Building,  New  York 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  th-:-  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  In  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE  ' 

Telia  all  about  Paint  and  Painting:  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y. 


SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

with  inclosed  motor 


Keeping  OUT  DUST  ai^  RA«N.“  Keeping. IN  OIL’ 
SPLASH  OILING 

^SYSTEM  Cbnstantly  Flooding 

Every  Bearing  With' 
0i!,MakesltPumpln 

OIL  SUPPLY  -  TheUghtestBreeze 

REPLENISHED  And  Prevents  Wear, 

ONLY  ONCE  A 

DOUBLE  GEARS’^—  Each  Carrying  Half  the  Load 
Every  feature  desirable  in  a  windmill  in  the. 
AUTO-OILED  AERMOTOR 


Gasoline  Engines  —  Pumps  — TanKs 
Water  Supply  Goods  —  Steel  Frame  Saws 
Write  AERMOTOR  CO.  2S00  IZth  St_ Chicago 


OalvanizBil  Roofing 

Best  protection  obtainable  from  fire,  lightning,  and  storms.  Made  from 
the  well  known  Apollo-Keystone  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets. 

These  sheets  are  the  highest  quality  and  most  durable  Galvanized  Sheets  manufac¬ 
tured,  and  are  unexcelled  for  Culverts,  Silos,  Tanks,  Roofing,  Etc.  Sold  by  vreight 
by  leading  dealers.  Look  for  the  Keystone  added  below  regulartrade  mark.  Owners 
of  farm  buildings  should  have  our  “Better  Buildings"  booklet.  Sent  upon  request. 

SP-SET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY.  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh.  Par 
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■Uhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


npHE  e 

production-value, 
cash-value  of  your 
automobile  or  tractor 
all  depend  upon  its 
lubrication.  It’s  well 
to  use 

HjWOLINE 


ac».  U.S.PAT.OFF. 


OIL 

** It  makes  a  difference** 

The  sealed  container 
is  your  proof  of  uni¬ 
form  quality,  no  im¬ 
purities,  no  waste,  and 
full  quantity. 

3(nl)ian  SACfining:  Company 

3fn(ort)oratett 

NEW  YORK 

Producers  and  Refiners  of  Petroleum 


five  u  s.gallons  net. 

HAVOUNE 

OIL 


Medium 


Indian  JRjefining  Co. 

■  J'AvotimL-*- 
•iNoioiir' 

New  York  City 


Order  Fall 
Fertilizers 


Now 

For  Prompt  Shipment 


Two 
Reasons 
Why 

V 

A  Transportation  Reason — So 
the  dealer  can  order  out  his 
fertilizer  in  cars  loaded  to  full 
capacity,  which  hold  twice  as 
much  as  average -loaded  cars. 
Just  half  as  many  cars  are 
needed — the  other  half  are  set 
free  for  other  uses.  Freight  con¬ 
gestion  is  relieved.  You  stand  a 
better  chance  of  getting  your 
fertilizer. 

A  Patriotic  Reason — So  all  our 
industries,  all  our  national  re¬ 
sources,  all  our  efforts  can  give 
a  full  measure  of  war-time  ser¬ 
vice,  and  so  fertilizers  can  have 
a  chance  to  increase  our  na¬ 
tional  food  supply. 

IVrife  for  Particulars 
SOIL  IMPROVEMENT  COMMITTEE 
of  the 

NATIONAL  FERTIUZER  ASSN. 


Foital  Tele«;raph  Bldg. 
Chicago 


Montey  Bldg. 
Baltimore 


Corn  this  Year  will  be  Precious 

Therefore  buy  a 

ROBINSON  METAL  CORN  CRIB 

and  protect  your  crop  from 
vermin  and  weather 
Prices  on  application 

DODGE  FARM,  Washington,  Conn. 


46x46  Hay  Caps,  47c. 

With  Weights,  59c. 

GVARANTEKD  AGAINST  MU^DKW 


CHAS.  M.  GIBBS,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Notes  from  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets 

204  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City 


.Tcxe  28,  1917. 

Eggs. — Nearby  hennery  eggs  in  mod¬ 
erate  supply.  Fine  quality  eggs  scarce. 
Fancy  State  and  nearby  hennery  whites, 
40e  to  41c;  State  and  nearby  gathered 
whites,  .‘{7c  to  .‘>9c ;  fancy  State  and  near¬ 
by  hennery  browns.  .‘>9c  to  40c ;  State 
and  nearby  hennery  brown  and  mixed 
gathered,  .‘{Oc  to  .‘{Xe ;  duck  eggs,  38c  to 
40c.  l*ack  only  20  dozen  dnck  eggs  in  a 
30-dozen  egg  case  to  avoid  breakage.  It 
is  advisable  to  candle  your  eggs  before 
.shipping.  Don’t  wash  the  eggs  in  warm 
weather. 

P.rTTEn. — Firm.  Fancy  Western  cream¬ 
ery  butter,  40’/^c;  extras,  40c;  fix'sts, 
30c ;  best  Eastern  dairy  in  tubs,  35c  to 
.‘{7c;  Eastern  dairy  in  prints  not  -wanted; 
Ea.stern  dairy  in  mixed  packages,  34c  to 
.■{7  c. 

Cheese. — Best  large  and  small  white 
and  colored,  lower,  22i^e  to  22%c;  held 
cheese,  New  York  State  large  white  and 
colored,  23c  to  2.‘{i/^c;  skims.  lOc  to  17c. 

Live  PotiETRY. — Fowls  firm.  23c  to 
24c;  old  roosters,  17c;  live  rabbits  .fn-m, 
25c  per  i)onnd  ;  Leghorn  broilers,  li^ 
pounds  and  np,  25c  to  .‘{Oc ;  colored  broil¬ 
ers,  .‘{Oc  to  .‘{4c ;  small  ducks,  18c ;  old 
L.  I.  ducks,  21c  to  22c;  L.  I.  Spring,  24c. 

Live  (’aeves. — Fancy  calves,  15c  to 
lf5c;  good  to  j)rime.  14c  to  ]4%c;  com¬ 
mon,  131/4 c  to  l.‘{%c;  buttermilks,  10c 
to  IOVjc;  yearlings,  8i/^c  to  9c. 

Dressed  Calves  axd  Dressed  Pork. 
— Market  steady.  Fancy  white-meated 
calves,  23c ;  good  to  prime,  20c  to  22c ; 
common.  17c  to  19e;  dressed  pork  firm, 
16c  to  21c. 

Apples. — Receipts  light,  market  firm. 
Fancy  Baldwins.  $6..50;  Baldwins.  .$4.50 
to  .$6;  Ben  Davis.  $4  to  .$5;  Spys,  $6  to 
.$8.50;  Kings,  .$4  to  $6. 

Peaches. — Floridas,  carrier,  .$1..50  to 
$2.50;  Georgia  Early  Bells,  $3..50  to 
.$3.75 ;  Georgia  Carman,  .$2  to  .$2.50. 

Cherries. — .Tersey  sour,  $1.50  to  $1.75 
per  20rponnd  basket;  white  sweet,  10c 
(o  l.‘{c  per  quart;  rod  sweet,  12c  to  18c 
l)er  quart. 

STRAwipnmiES. — Boceipts  moderate. 
Market  finn.  .Tersey,  8c  to  12c;  Up- 
Biver,  in  light  supply,  10c  to  17c. 

Blackberries.  —  North  Carolinas, 
(pi art,  12c  to  15c. 

IICCKLEBEKRIES.  —  North  Carolinas, 
large,  blue,  quart  10c  to  18c. 

Gooseberries. — Small,  8c;  large,  10c 
to  12c. 

1'e(;etables. — New  potatoes  in  liberal 
supply.  iSlarket  lower,  Florida,  $5  to 
$7  barrel ;  Noi-th  ('arolina,  $5  to  $6 ; 
South  Carolina,  .$5.50  to  .$6.50;  Maine 
(’obbler,  .$4  to  $(5  per  165-iiound  bag. 
Onions — T.ower.  Texas,  crate,  $1  to 
$1.75;  Bermuda,  crate,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 
Asparagus — Ivower;  75c  to  .$2  dozen; 
etra  fancy,  $2.25.  Rhuharh,  weak,  75c 
to  $1  hundred  bunches.  J‘ens,  75c  to 
$1.50  per  basket,  lieans,  $1.25  to  $2..50 
per  basket ;  wax,  .$2  to  .$2.50.  Carrots, 
Southern.  ,$1.50  to  .$3  per  1(X)  bunches. 
Corn,  Florida,  ,$2  to  $3  crate.  Cahhege, 
.$L.50  to  $3  crate.  Lettuce,  25c  to  $1 
basket. 

Note. — When  making  consignments  to 
the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets 
always  send  a  shipping  notice  with  each 
oonsignuK'nt.  When  shijjpiiig  live  ])oul- 
Iry  use  w(‘ll-vontilated  coops,  and  do  not 
overload  them,  as  tliis  will  aid  to  reduce 
the  shrinkage.  If  you  have  made  con¬ 
signments  to  the  Dei)artmont  and  did  not 
receive  your  check  and  sales,  kindly  ad¬ 
vise  n.s.  JIany  times  consignments  ar¬ 
rive  here  without  tags  or  any  identifica¬ 
tion  marks. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


domestic. — Proceedings  aimed  at 
alleged  unlawful  combinations  in  control 
of  the  fish  industry  were  brought  by  the 
Federal  Government  under  the  Sherman 
act  .Tune  21  against  the  Boston  Fish  Pier 
Comitany.  the  New  England  Fish  Ex¬ 
change.  the  Bay  State  Fishing  Company, 
the  Boston  Fish  Market  Corporation  and 
the  Commonwealth  lee  and  Storage  Com¬ 
itany.  The  bill  alleges  that  the  com¬ 
panies  have  agreements  involving  fixing 
of  maximum  prices  for  buying  and  min¬ 
imum  prices  for  selling  fish  and  that 
through  them  practically  all  the  fish 
coming  in  on  the  northern  Atlantic  coast 
is  marketed.  The  Government  asks  that 
the  Boston  Fish  I’ier  Company,  the  Bay 
State  Fishing  Company  and  the  New 
England  Fish  Exchange  be  dissolved. 
Forty-one  wholesalers  of  Boston  are 
named  as  owning  all  the  capital  stock  of 
the  New  England  Fish  Exchange,  each 
dealer  owning  one  share. 

Charles  F.  Phillips  and  Oweu  Cattell, 
the  Columbia  students  accused  of  con- 
.spiring  to  induce  other  persons  n*ot  to 
register  under  the  Federal  draft  law, 
were  found  'guilty  in  the  United  States 
New  York  June  21, 
to  the  mercy  of  the 


District  Court  at 
and  recommended 
trial  judge. 

Travellers  from 


southwestern  Alaska 


report  that  ISIount  Douglas  and  Blount 
Iliamna,  volcanoe.s  on  the  west  shore  of 
Cook  Inlet,  are  di.scharging  fire,  ashes 
and  smoke,  and  that  the  activity  of  these 
peaks  is  increasing.  The  entire  Aleutian 
range,  from  Cold  Bay,  Shelikoff  Strait,  to 
Mount  Iliamna,  ap.icars  to  be  ablaze. 
Mount  Douglas  had  been  silent  1.5  .real’s. 

The  main  core  of  the  mammoth  reser¬ 
voir  of  the  Price  River  Irrigation  Com¬ 
pany.  near  Fairview,  LRah,  impounding 
11,()(X)  acre  feet  of  -w’ater.  broke  .Tune  24. 
The  water  poured  through  a  break  ,50 
feet  wide,  while  five  feet  of  water  rushed 
over  the  top  of  the  dam.  Farmers  were 
taking  refuge  on  higher  ground. 

Minnesota’s  War  Safety  Committee, 
ci’oated  by  the  1937  Legislature  to  solve 
war-time  problems  because  the  State 
Constitution  forbade  the  Legislature  to 
remain  in  session  more  than  90  days 
once  every  two  years,  is  dealing  rigor¬ 
ously  with  the  liquor  traffic  in  that  State. 
Under  the  orders  of  the  War  Committee, 
beverage-liquor  drinking,  whether  of 
“hard  liquors”  or  beer  or  wine,  would 
seem  to  be  confined  exclnsivel.v  to  the* 
male  sox,  except  within  private  homes. 
No  woman  can  be  sei-ved  -with  liquor  in 
any  licensed  restaurant,  cafe,  or  hotel, 
and  no  woman  is  permitted  to  enter  such 
a  place,  under  the  orders  issued  by  the 
IVar  Committee.  Practically  and  legally, 
a  woman  in  Minnesota  cannot  drink  a 
high  ball,  a  glass  of  beer,  or  of  wine,  or 
an.v  alcoholic  beverage,  excejit  in  her 
home,  for  the  War  Committee's  order  ^r- 
bidding  beverage  servico'-to  women  in  any 
public  bar,  cafe,  “or  therefrom,”  has  heeli 
construed  to  forbid  such  service  to  the 
women  guests  of  a  hotel  in  their  rooms. 

The  United  States  Grand  .Tnry.  in  a 
report  at  Sew’ard,  Alaska,  .Tune  2.5,  as¬ 
serts  that  certain  Feder.il  employees  op¬ 
posing  the  war  are  .seeking  to  delay  Fed¬ 
eral  projects  and  enterprises  in  Alaska. 
The  charge  had  been  made  that  opening 
of  the  coal  field  was  being  wilfull.y  de¬ 
layed.  The  present  finding  also  appar¬ 
ently  covers  the  United  States  railroad. 

_  Samuel  V.  Perrott.  chief  of  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  police,  and  five  others  wore 
found  guilty  of  a  conspiracy  to  commit 
election  frauds  in  .  nnection  with  the 
1914  registration  and  election  by  a  jur.v 
in  United  States  District  Court  .Tune  25. 
The  others  convicted  were  Roy  A.  Pope, 
police  captain ;  Wayland  Sanders  and 
Morton  C.  Ilulse,  police  sergeants;  I^ee 
Stringer,  city  detective,  and  Herman  F. 
Adam,  city  inspector  of  -w'eights  and 
measures.  A  seventh  defendant,  Frank 
M',  .Johnson,  a  patrolman,  -w'as  acquitted. 

Mrs.  Celia  Diamond,  who  owned  the 
Diamond  candy  factory  in  Williamsburg. 
N.  Y.,  which  burned  in  1915,  causing  12 
deaths,  was  released  under  a  suspended 
sentence  by  Supreme  Court  .Tnstice  Cal¬ 
laghan  in  Brooklyn  June  26,  for  violation 
of  the  labor  law  in  allowing  an  exit  to  he 
locked  during  -work  hon-.s.  ^Mrs.  Diamond 
pleaded  guilty.  The  disposal  of  her  case 
is  practically  the  last  chapter  of  the 
tragedy.  Samuel  Barkin.  tenant,  in 
whose  premises  was  the  locked  trapdoor, 
is  serving  a  sentence  of  from  two  to  five 
years.  Mrs.  Diamond's  husband,  Ed¬ 
ward  I..  IHamond.  who  acted  as  her 
agent,  is  free,  the  indictment  against 
him  having  been  dismissed. 

The  severe.st  earthquake  recorded  since 
its  installation  10  years  ago,  was  shown 
•Tune  26  by  the  tape  of  the  seismograph 
at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  in 
New  York.  The  disturbances  lasted  two 
hours  and  twent.v  minutes.  Tlie  calcula¬ 
tions  of  Chester  A.  Reeds,  acting  curator 
of  geology,  indicate  ^hey  originated  .‘{..500 
to  .5.000  miles  to  the  southwe.st.  Mr. 
Roods  believes  a  i.i.'<as( or.  has- occurred  in 
the  soulhern  Pacino  or  on  the  southwe.st 
coast  of  South  America,  possih'lv  near 
Chile. 

Newspapers  containing  licpior  adver- 
ti.semonts  cannot  he  circulated  through 
the  mails  in  the  .500  “bone  dry”  towns  in 
New  York  State  or  in  the  cities  which 
may  go  “dry”  under  the  Hill-Wheeler 
local  option  law  roc  ntly  signed  by  Gov. 
Whitman.  A  similar  provision  in  the 
cit.v  local  option  law  makes  it  unlawful 
“to  solicit,  accept  or  procure”  in  “dry” 
territory  “an  order  deliver  or  send  to 
another,  or  for  another,  liquor  in  any 
quantity,  where  tlie  ])erson  for  whom 
such  liquor  is  procured  resides  in  any 
such  territory.” 

Trial  of  Emma  Goldman  and  Alexan¬ 
der  Berkman  in  connection  with  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  No-Conscription  League 
liegan  in  New  York  .Tune  27.  Threats  of 
anarchi.st  violence  against  the  officials 
engaged  in  the  prosecution  and  evidence 
of  Teutonic  activities  in  the  anti-draft 
movement  are  engaging  the  special  at¬ 
tention  of  the  authorities. 

FABM  AND  GABDEN.— The  British 
Government  will  jiermit  the  expoi’t  of 
45.000  bales  of  raw  wool  to  the  United 
States.  The  Department  of  Commerce 
secured  this  permit,  and  will  see  that  the 
wool  is  distributed  equably  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

Dr.  Henry  .T.  Waters,  president  of  the 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  and 
also  president  of  the  Kansas  Council  of 
Defence,  made  announcement  .Tune  25  of 
a  campaign  to  induce  tlie  planting  of 
10,(X)0,000  aci’es  of  wheat  in  Kansas  next 
Pall.  Demonstration  trains  in  charge  of 
experts  will  be  run  through  the  State  to 
inform  farmers  as  to  the  be.st  methods  of 
preparing  the  soil  for  seeding. 

Record  prices  have  been  obtained  for 
over  200, OW  pounds  of  wool  sold  co-op¬ 
eratively  by  1,600  Ontario  farmers  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Ontario  Sheep  Breed¬ 


Jnly  7,  1917. 

ers’  Association,  Prices  averaged  well 
over  CtO  cents  a  pound,  believed  to  be  the 
highest  in  the  history  of  Canada.  In 
1913.  before  the  war,  wool  sold  at  12  to 
1.5  cents  a  pound.  This  is  the  first  year 
Ontario  farmers  have  sold  wool  co-opei’- 
atively.  The  quantity  disposed  of  was 
valued  at  about  $139,000.  Ontario’s  an¬ 
nual  output  is  about  2,000,000  pounds. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Cornell  I'niver.sity  .Tune  26  they 
elected  Prof.  A.  B.  Mann  of  New’  Y"ork 
Cit.v  dean  of  the  New’  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture. 

WASHINGTON. — The  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  by  a  vote  of  8  to  6  .Tune  21.  set¬ 
tled  the  question  of  the  portion  of  the 
war  tax  burden  w’hieh  the  publishers  of 
the  United  States  shall  bear  by  voting 
an  increa.se  of  ^4  cent  a  pound  in  the 
second  class  mail  rate,  making  it  l^^ 
cents  a  pound,  and  a  tax  of  5  per  cent, 
on  the  net  profits  of  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines  and  periodicals.  The  tax  w’ill  be 
subject  to  an  exemption  from  taxation  of 
ajl  net  profits  under  .$4,000  per  annum. 
No  exceptions  have  been  made  to  the 
taxation  on  behalf  of  any  class  of  publi¬ 
cations  so  that  unless  the  later  delibera¬ 
tions  of  the  committee  shall  result  in 
some  changes  being  written  into  the  bill 
I'cligions.  fraternal  and  labor  publica¬ 
tions  will  receive  the  same  treatment  un¬ 
der  the  law  as  priv’ately  ow’ned  publica¬ 
tions  of  general  oircnlation.  The  com¬ 
mittee  tentatively  has  adopted  the  House 
proposal  for  an  increase  of  one  cent  an 
ounce  in  the  cost  of  mailing  first-cla.ss 
matter.  Tender  this  change  every  letter 
would  require  three  cents  postage  an 
emnoe  or  fraction  thereof.  Also  it  teua- 
tivel.v  has  stricken  from  the  bill  the 
Hou.se’s  increase  in  the  rate  for  post¬ 
card.?  to  two  cents  each  instead  of  one 
cent,  the  present  rate. 

President  Wilson  .Tune  2.3  signed  an 
order  authorizing  the  creation  of  a  Board 
of  Exports  Coiitrol,  or  Exports  Council. 
The  board,  W’hich  is  to  regulate  the  ex¬ 
port  of  certain  commodities  over  which 
the  pow’crs  of  supeiwision  are  necessai’.y 
for  the  W’clfare  of  America  and  its  allies 
in  the  war.  is  composed  of  repres”  da¬ 
tives  of  the  Departments  of  Stale,  Wai’, 
and  Navy  and  the  Food  Administrator. 
Recommendations  have  been  agreed  upon 
which  will  effect  'a  complete  blockade  of 
the  Central  I’owers,  a  blockade  that  has 
been  only  nominal  in  the  past.  The 
council  also  is  disposed  to  force  the  ship- 
nient  of  the  200,000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
in  Canada  before  the  American  supply  is 
drawn  upon.  Member.?  of  the  council 
said  .Tune  26  that  the  immediate  action  in 
propect  would  be  designed  to  prevent 
any  American  products  whatever  from 
reaching  Germany,  to  conserve  fooilstnlTs 
and  war  materials  for  the  use  of  the 
Fnited  States  and  her  allies  and  to  bring 
almut  a  market  W’hich  would  permit  of 
prices  more  nearly  normal. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Aug.  7-8. — Purebred  Live  Stock  Sales 
Co..  P>rattleboro,  Vt..  Holsteins. 

Oct.  2-.3. — Purebred  Live  Stock  Sales 
Co.,  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  Holsteins. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Society  of  Amerioan  Florists  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Horticulturists,  New  Y'ork  City, 
August  21-23. 

Solebuj’y  Farmers’  Exhibit,  Solebnry 
Deer  I’ark,  Solebury,  Pa.,  Sept.  7-8. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syj-acuse,  N.  Y., 
Sei)teml)pr  10-1.5. 

Agriciilural  Society  of  Queens-Nassan 
Counties,  seventy-sixth  annual  exhibition, 
Mineola.  N.  Y..  Sept.  2.5-29. 

Eastern  States  Exposition,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Oct.  12-20. 


Hor.ses  rather  dull.  $1(K1  to  ,$’200;  cows, 
$60  to  $1(K),  not  registered  ;  hogs,  dressed, 
17c  per  lb.;  beef,  young.  16c  dressed; 
wheat,  $2..50  bn. ;  oats.  80c ;  buckwheat, 
$2 ;  corn,  $1 .90 ;  potatoes,  .$2 ;  hay,  $10 
to  $12;  butter  at  creamery,  42c;  eggs, 
.35e.  j.  T. 

Lycoming  Co.,  Pa. 

Corn,  $3.75  jior  100  lbs. ;  oat.s,  .$1  per 
bu. ;  potatoes.  ,$2.50  bu. ;  buckw'heat,  .$2 
per  hu. ;  beaus,  $12.  Milch  cow’s,  from 
.$65  to  .$100;  veal  calves,  16c  lb.;  hog- 
dressed.  iMilk.  6c  per  quart;  cream.  40c 
per  quart;  dairy  butter.  40c;  creamery 
butter,  5()C.  No  home-grown  beef  in  the 
market.  We  have  a  home  market  for 
everything  we  can  grow.  ii.  v. 

Potter  Co.,  I’a. 

Country  butter,  35c ;  city,  42  and  45c ; 
country  eggs.  .‘{4c;  city.  {{(I  to  .‘{Ic.  Now 
peas,  35c  half  peck  ;  n«‘w  beans.  35e  half 
peck  ;  asparagus,  8  to  10c  bunch ;  Lima 
beans,  7c  pint ;  squa.sh,  4  to  5c  each ; 
celery,  5  to  10c  bunch  ;  rhubarb,  6  to  10c 
bunch  ;  lettuce,  5  to  12e  per  head ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  15  to  20c  head ;  eggplant,  10  to 
12c ;  radishes,  5o  bunch ;  cabbage,  5  to 
15c ;  sweet  potatoes,  .30  to  35e  half  peck ; 
potatoes,  new,  50  to  60c  half  peck ;  the 
same.  .$3  bushel ;  turnip.?,  ,‘{0c  half  peck  ; 
spinach.  5c  half  peck  ;  apples,  2.5  to  .‘{5c 
half  peck  ;  .straw'berries,  firsts,  20c  a  box ; 
tomatoes,  10  to  12c  a  box.  Go<k1  dairj’ 
cattle  are  selling  at  .$(>0  to  $100  a  head. 
Wheat,  .$2.60  per  bn. ;  ear  corn,  $1.55 ; 
rye,  $1.60  to  $1.65;  Timothy  hay,  .$19  to 
,$20  per  ton ;  mixed  hay,  $18  to  $19 ; 
wheat  stray.’,  $11  and  $12.  Poultry,  live, 
sells  readil.v  at  2.3  and  27e  per  lb. ; 
Spring  chickens  weighin.g  %  to  11/4  Ibs- 
aiiiece,  .‘{4  to  .‘{8c  per  lb. ;  fowls  weigh¬ 
ing  .‘{1/4  lbs.  apiece  and  over,  24  to  2.5i/4e 
per  lb.  s.  Av. 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 
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Best 
Roofing 

Freight 
^  Paid 


“Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru- 
pated.  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.  We  Pay  the  Freight. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
profits.  Ask  for  Book 
No.  713 


GARAGE  $69.50  AND  UP 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO., 

723*/73  Pike  SI.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


i 


iSamples  & 
Roofiiio  Book 


and  sizes 
r  every  purpose. 
Catalog  free. 

_ ^COLLINS  PLOW  COMPANY 

2044  Hampehire  SL.  Quincy,  III. 


Delivered  prices  Quoted  on 
reQuest. 

the  E.  biglow  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


write  advertisers  menti 
I  he  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  j 
a  qutck  reply  and  a  "square  deal.’’  1. 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Ellis  Champion  Thresher 

^Best  or  the  farmer  who  desires  to 
thresh  only  his  own  grain  as  well  as 
the  man  — 


Cut  shows  Ellis  Champion  No.  2  complete  with 
wind  stacker,  tailing  elevator  and  grain  bag. 
Can  be  operated  by  either  steam  or  gasoline 
engine.  Made  in  four  sizes  and  various  styles. 
We  also  make  ensilage  cutter,  corn  shelters, 
etc.  Send  for  our  catalogue  today  and  learn  all 
about  our  line  of  threshers  and  other  machinery. 

Hlis  Keystone  Agricultural  Works 

Pottstown,  Pa. 


4  H.  P.  Cushman  Engine 

Mounted^  on  Potato  Digger 

Saves  Horses 


Same  engine  does 
all  other  farm 
work. 


The  4  H  .  P.  Cushman  is 
the  Original  and  Successful 
Engine  for  Potato  Diggers.  Cushman  En¬ 
gine  operates  the  elevator,  shakers  and  sort¬ 
er  independently.  Saves  a  horse  or  two  and 
does  cleaner  and  more  rapid  work.  Slipping 
of  traction  wheel  doesnot  matter— enginedoes 
the  work.  Leaves  potatoes  clean  and  on  top. 

For.  All .  Farni^  Work 

Same  4  H.  P.  Cushman  is  the  All-Purpose  En¬ 
gine.  May  also  be  used  on  Grain  Binders  and 
Corn  Binders,  and  for  all  other  work.  Cush¬ 
man  Engines  are  very  light  in  weight  and  easy 
to  move  around  from  job  to  job.  4  H.  P.  weighs 
only  190  lbs.  8  H.  P.  2-cylinder  only  320  lbs. 
15  H.  P.  only  780  lbs.— a  splendid  engine  for 
silo  filling,  grinding,  small  threshers  and  other 
heavy  jobs.  V ery  steady  running — no  violent 
explosions  or  fast  and  slow  speeds  like  ordin¬ 
ary  farm  engines.  Equipped  with  Throttle 
Governor,  Schebler  Carburetor  and  Friction 
Clutch  Pulley.  Ask  for  free  Book  on  Light 
Weight  Engines. 


Cushman 
Motor 
Works, 


847  N.  21st  St.. 


LINCOLN. 

NEBR. 


8  H.  P.  2-Cyllndsr 
Weight  only  320  lbs. 


Cement  for  Leaky  Cistern 

What  kind  of  cement  or  waterproof 
covering  would  be  best  to  put  on  the  in¬ 
side  of  a  large  cistern  that  leaks  neiir 
the  bottom?  Is  there  any  cement  that 
will  withstand  frost,  and  that  water  will 
not  affect?  s. 

If  the  leak  is  caused  by  a  spring  under 
or  at  the  side  of  the  cistern  it  will  he 
very  hard  to  stop  it  without  tearing  out 
the  cisteim  and  building  new.  In  that 
case  the  best  way  would  be  to  provide  a 
good  drain  to  carry  off  the  water  and 
then  put  in  'a  good  liement  cap  over  the 
spring  before  starting  to  'build  the  cis¬ 
tern.  If  the  leak  is  simply  a  crack  iu 
the  wall  it  may  be  stopped  if  very  small 
by  painting  the  inside  of  the  cistern  with 
a  thin  “whitewash”  of  pure  Portland 
cement.  Larger  leaks  can  be  stopped 
by  plastering  with  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  cement  and  sand.  I  know  of 
many  succes.sful  cisterns  in  clay  soil 
which  are  simply  a  hole  in  the  ground 
with  an  inch  thick  plastering  of  Portland 
cement  and  sand  put  directly  on  the 
earth  wall.  When  the  \vall  cracks  an¬ 
other  coat  of  plaster  is  put  over  the  first. 

Good  Portland  cement  properly  used 
will  withstand  frost  as  well  as  stone,  and 
is  very  little  affected  by  water.  Strictly 
speaking,  there  is  nothing  that  is  not 
affected  by  water.  In  many  chemical 
analyses  it  is  necessary  to  know  how 
much  of  the  gla.ss  vessels  is  likely  to  be 
dissolved  by  the  water  and  make  allow¬ 
ances  for  it.  I  have  never  seen  any  re¬ 
sults  of  comparative  tests,  but  should 
expect  that  properly-made  Portland  ce¬ 
ment  walls  would  be  dissolved  by  the 
water  more  slowly  than  ordinary  lime¬ 
stone.  In  mixing  cement  two  things  are 
necessary ;  first,  to  have  a  proper  mix¬ 
ture,  and,  second,  to  have  it  wet  enough. 
Theoretically,  a  proper  mixture  con¬ 
tains  just  enough  small  stones  to  fill  the 
spaces  between  the  larger  ones,  just 
enough  sand  to  fill  the  spaces  between  the 
small  stones,  and  just  enough  cement  to 
fill  the  spaces  between  the  sand  grains. 
A  test  used  by  some  engineers  is  to  take 
a  certain  bulk  of  an  average  sample  of 
the  gravel  and  find  out  how  much  sand 
can  be  added  without  increasing  the 
bulk.  Then  add  as  much  cement  as  pos¬ 
sible  without  increasing  the  bulk.  These 
amounts  of  sand  and  cement  are  the  least 
that  will  give  a  good  mixture  with  that 
sample  of  gravel.  In  practice  a  little 
more  sand  and  a  little  more  cement 
should  be  used  to  be  sure  that  the  mix¬ 
ture  is  not  too  poor  if  some  of  the  gravel 
should  hapiieu  to  be  coarser.  Enough 
water  should  be  added  to  this  to  make  a 
mortar  that  will  pour  easily.  Where  a 
water-tight  wall  is  wanted  a  pailful  of 
mortar  that  goes  out  iu  a  lump  is  too  dry. 
In  work  of  this  kind  a  good  cement 
mixer  is  a  very  great  help.  It  is  very 
hard  work  to  turn  over  a  batch  of  cement 
by  hand,  and  even  if  it  is  turned  twice 
before  the  water  is  added  and  three  times 
afterward  it  is  not  likely  to  be  as  well 
done  as  a  small  gasoline  engine  would 
have  done  in  three  minutes  with  almost 
any  kind  of  good  mixer.  After  the 
cement  is  poured  into  the  forms  it  is 
well  to  push  a  thin  spade  down  next  the 
forms  frequently  to  keep  most  of  the 
stones  away  from  the  outside  of  the  wall. 
This  makes  the  surface  denser  and  helps 
make  it  wateriiroof.  A  cistern  with  such 
a  wall  eight  by  12  inches  thick  should 
last  a  great  many  years.  A,  c.  w. 


Grass  for  Steep  Bank 

I  intend  seeding  down  to  grass  a  steep 
bank  facing  a  northe  n  exposure  on  Long 
Island  sound.  This  bank  was  built  up 
recently  with  heavy  yellow  clay  dug  out 
of  a  foundation  for  a  house.  What  kind 
of  grass  would  you  recommend?  We  do 
not  expect  to  cut  the  grass  very  fre¬ 
quently.  w.  A. 

Great  Neck,  N.  Y. 

That  kind  of  soil  will  not  grow  any 
kind  of  grass  satisfactorily.  When  the 
soil  lacks  the  essential  elements  for  the 
production  of  plant  growth,  grass  or  any¬ 
thing  else  cannot  be  produced  on  it.  A 
covering  of  good  top  soil  to  a  depth  of 
five  or  six  inches  will  have  to  be  spread 
over  this  sterile  clay  before  you  can  ever 
expect  to  produce  grass  on  that  terrace. 
When  you  have  done  that,  you  cau  sow 
any  of  the  good  general  lawn  mixtures  \ 
sold  by  the  New  York  seed  stores.  It  | 
will  simi)ly  be  a  waste  of  money  and  j 
labor  to  sow  grass  seed  iu  that  yellow 
clay  subsoil.  k. 


Bare  Spots  Are  Costly 
Make  All  Your  Land  Produce 


Farmers  in  California  increased  their  yield  three  to  8ix  bushels, 
Illinois  five  bushels,  Kansas  three  and  one-half  bushels,  and  Iowa  over 
nine  bushels  per  acre  by  using  an  accurate  grain  drill. 

You  gain  both  in  the  yield  and  cost  of  the  seed  sa^ed  by  using  a 

John  Deere- Van  Brunt  Fertilizer  Grain  Drill 

Plants  All  the  Ground — No  Costly  Bare  Spots 


The  Van  Brunt  Fertilizer  Grain  Drill 
plants  all  the  ground  without  skipping,  puts 
the  seed  in  even,  continuous  rows 
of  equal  depth  across  the  entire 
field,  and  does  not  waste  high-  j*' 
price  seed.  Equipped 
with  the  famous  Van 
Brunt  Adjustable  Gate 
Force  Feed  that  com¬ 
pels  seed  to  leave  seed 
box  in  even,  continuous 
streams.  Merely  shift 
f  eed  gauge  levers  to  regu¬ 
late  amount  of  seed 


No  clogging  in  gumbo,  muddy,  sticky  or 
trashy  soils.  Notice  the  adjustable  spring 
steel  scrapers.  The  Van  Brunt 
Single  Disc  Drill  was  the  first 
ever  designed  that  could  do  the 
work  right  under  such 
conditions.  Discs  con¬ 
trolled  by  powerful 
pressure  springs  adjust¬ 
able  to  make  al  1  discs 
cut  the  same  depth. 

Grass  seed  attach¬ 
ment  can  be  furnished 


for  any  Van  Brunt 
sown  per  acre.  Any  standard  fertilizer  is  I  Grain  Drill.  It  sows  broadcast  or  drills  as 
bandied  just  as  positively.  |  desired.  Write  lot  free  booklet. 


A  Bigger  Yield 
From  the  Same  Field 


Manure  well  shredded  and  spread  evenly  gets  the  best 
results.  It  goes  farther.  Plant  roots  get  all  of  its  plant  food. 

On  any  field  that  you  have  been  manuring  by  hand  you 
get  approximately  a  25  per  cent  increase  in  crops  by  using 

The  John  Deere  Spreader 

The  Spreader  With  the  Beater  On  the  Axle 


Ask  any  farmer  who  uses 
Spreader.  How  much  would 
you  in  these  years  of  high 
crop  prices?  And  you’ll 
find  there  is  a  saving  of 
60  per  cent  in  time  and 
labor. 

Beater  on  the  Axle  is 
found  only  on  John 
Deere  Spreaders.  Does 
away  with  chains, 
clutches  and  half  the 
castings  otherwise  nec¬ 
essary.  Means  better 
spreading,  fewer  repairs. 


a  John  Deere  I  Revolving  Rake  which  feeds  manure  to 
that  mean  to  |  beater  evenly,  and  Ball  Bearing  Apron 

Drive,  securing  friction¬ 
less  apron  travel  with 
no  racing,  are  other  ex¬ 
clusive  features. 

Spreader  only  hip- 
high — easy  to  load. 
Big  drive  wheels  — 
light  draft.  Easy  to 
operate — only  two  lev¬ 
ers — a  boy  can  run  it. 

Write  for  fr<*e  book¬ 
let  on  the  John  Deere 
Spreader. 


The  Bottom  Is  the  Heart 
of  the  Plow 


The  right  kind  of  plow  bottom  lays  the  foundation  for 
the  right  kind  of  seed  bed.  Crop  yield  is  increased.  The  plow  lasts 
longer  and  pulls  lighter — a  saving  in  actual  cost,  power,  trouble. 

John  Deere  Tractor  Plows 

Have  the  Famous  John  Deere  Plow  Bottoms 


The  bottom  on  every  John  Deere  plow  is 
correctly  designed — John  Deere  plow  suc¬ 
cess  is  largely  due  to  bottom  construction. 
It  is  the  result  of  eighty  years’  experience. 

These  plows  can  be  used  with  any  style  trac¬ 
tor.  Hitch  has  a  wide  range  of  adjustment. 

They  make  one-man  tractor  plowing  out¬ 
fits.  A  pull  of 
the  rope  by  the 
man  on  the  trac¬ 
tor  lowers  or 
raises  the  bot¬ 
toms  high  and 
level,  and  the 
tractor  does  the 


Big  Book  Free 


Better  Farm 
Implements  and 
How  to  Use  Them 

America  must  pro¬ 
duce  more  food.  Labor- 
saving  implements  will 
play  an  important  part 
in  increased  crop  pro¬ 
duction. 

This  book  tells  all 
about  a  full  line  of  la¬ 
bor-saving  farming  im¬ 
plements.  Tells  how  to 
adjust  and  operate  many  of  them.  A  practical 
farm  implement  encyclopedia.  Worth  dollars. 
Illustrates  and  describes  the  following  machines: 
Walking  and  Riding  Plows,  Tractor  Plows,  Disc 
Plows,  Disc  Harrows,  Spring  Tooth  and  Spike 
Tooth  Harrows,  Corn  and  Cotton  Planters  and 
Drills,  Listers,  Alfalfa  and  Beet  Tools,  Grain  Drills 
and  Seeders,  Riding  and  Walking  Cultivators, 
Lister  Cultivators,  Mowers,  Side  Rakes,  Loaders, 
Sweep  Rakes  and  Stackers,  Hay  Presses,  Grain  and 
Corn  Binders,  Corn  Cutters,  Stalk  Cutters,  Kaffir 
Headers,  Manure  Spreaders,  Portable  and  Inside 
Cup  Elevators,  Corn  Shellers.Wagons,  Farm 
Trucks  and  Buggies.  This  big  book  will  be  sent 
FREE  if  you  state  the  implements  in  which  you  are 
interested  and  ask  for  Package  X-330. 


work.  The  bottoms  do  not  gather  trash  in 
turning  or  when  plow  is  being  transported. 
John  Deere  Light  Tractor  Plows  can  be 
backed  up — they 
haveastiffhitch 
S’  “  Equipped 

with. John  Deere 
Quick  Detach¬ 
able  Shares — 
save  eighlto  thirty 
minutes  chang¬ 
ing  each  share. 


Write  for  free 
booklet. 


The  Name 
John  Deere” 


is  implement  insurance. 
It  fixes  the  quality,  and 
has  done  so  for  eighty 
years. 

Don’t  forget  that  goods 
that  have  the  reputation 
and  are  the  biggest  sell¬ 
ers  on  the  market  are  the 
best  in  their  line  —  al¬ 
ways. 

The  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  John  Deere  imple¬ 
ments  in  use  every  year 
indicates  the  farmers’ 
final  verdict. 


i£l. 


MOl 

mt  TSADl  MARK  OR  QUALITY 
UABt  fAMOin  BY  COOO IMRUMCNTS 


John  Deere  Implements 
are  sold  by  John  Deere 
dealers  everywhere 


JOHN  DEERE,  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


I  .^*END  for  our  12-Page  Reward  List,  showing'  upwards  of  300  articles  given  for  securing'  I 
I  ^  subscriptions  to  THE  RURAL' NEW-YORKER,  Address  Department  “M”  I 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Life  Lessons. — You  can  get  all  sorts 
of  things  out  of  farm  life  if  you  can  only 
apply  the  common  happening.s.  Our  lit¬ 
tle  girls  .set  a  hen  in  early  Spring,  and 
in  due  time  Mrs.  Red  marched  off  with 
four  chickens.  I  doubt  if  any  family  in 
feathers  ever  had  quite  the  care  this 
one  receive<l.  'Idie  girls  fitted  up  a  box 
with  wire  in  front  and  an  old  rug  to 
give  protection,  and  every  night  they 
drove  the  hen  inside.  By  day  this  de¬ 
voted  family  ranged  over  the  lawn  and 
through  the  flower  beds,  with  plenty  to 
eat  and  drink  and  two  devoted  nurses 
to  put  them  under  cover  wdienever  the 
rain  started.  How  those  chicks  did 
grow !  Today  they  are  nearly  twice  as 
large  as  a  batch  of  brooder  chicks  which 
have  been  crowded  into  narrow  quarters. 
The  Red  hen  did  well  and  safely  carried 
her  brood  past  hawks  and  cats  and  rats. 

Gkoavn  T’p. — There  will  always  come 
a  time  when  both  human  and  feathered 
chicks  “grow  up”  and  become  ridiculous¬ 
ly  large  for  the  nest.  The  hen  mother 
usually  has  sense  enough  to  realize  this, 
but  the  human  mother  often  does  not 
know.  These  four  chicks  got  so  large 
that  the  hen  could  not  cover  them.  The 
little  girls  crowded  the  five  together  every 
night,  though  at  the  last  they  had  to  run 
the  hen  down  to  catch  her.  Those  big 
chicks  would  work  under  her  and  nearly 
lift  her  off  her  feet.  It  was  ridiculous 
to  see  her  trying  to  appear  like  a  digni¬ 
fied  Red  nurse  wnth  her  children  so  large 
that  they  derricked  her  into  the  air. 
Have  you  not  seen  parents  in  .iust  about 
that  same  position  ?  One  day  the  little 
girls  ran  in  with  an  egg  which  iMrs.  Red 
had  left  in  the  coop.  That  told  the  story 
to  a  student  of  hen  nature,  but  the  little 
girls  still  chased  the  hen  and  put  her 
with  the  chicks. 

Separation. — A  few  days  later  the 
girls  found  another  e^  in  the  coop,  and 
on  opening  the  door  the  family  of  five 
w’alked  solemnly  out  and  stood  in  a  little 
group  by  the  woodshed.  It  was  evident 
that  the  hen  regarded  her  children  as  a 
graduating  class  and  she  delivered  the 
commencement  oration  about  like  this : 

“Now  then,  the  time  has  come  to  care 
for  yourselves.  I  have  given  you  good 
body  and  brain,  and  taught  yen  what  I 
know  about  farming  and  feeding.  You 
know  your  enemies  and  your  friends. 
You  know  how  to  balance  a  ration  on  the 
range,  and  you  know  enough  to  go  home 
w'hen  night  comes.  Now  I  step  down  and 
out.  resign  my  guardianship  and  devote 
my  energies  to  taking  care  of  myself.  I 
have  other  duties  to  perform.  This  farm 
represents  your  world.  I  have  found  it 
a  good  one.  I  now  introduce  you  to  it. 
Good  day  and  good  luck  !” 

Then  the  hen  turned  and  walked  off  to 
the  potato  field  while  the  four  chicks 
started  for  the  lawn.  There  were  no 
tears  or  troubles.  Four  well-trained  chil¬ 
dren  walked  off  to  seek  their  fortunes 
and  a  succes.sful  nurse  and  teacher  sim¬ 
ply  congratulated  herself  on  a  good  job 
of  training  and  wmlked  out  to  a  well- 
merited  vacation.  The  little  girls  Avere 
greatly  troubled,  and  tried  to  drive  the 
hen  back  to  her  chicks,  but  it  was  no 
use.  Hen  nature  is  not  the  same  as  hu¬ 
man  nature.  I’erhaps  it  Avould  be  better 
if  there  could  be  a  blending  of  qualities. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  some  of 
these  fond  mothers  could  go  to  the  hen 
for  an  example  of  Spartan  motherhood. 
This  would  mean  two  things.  You  no¬ 
tice  that  the  hen  stays  right  by  her  chicks 
Avhile  they  are  small — or  in  the  impres¬ 
sionable  age.  She  doesn’t  turn  them  over 
to  the  rooster  for  discipline,  but  she  is 
right  on  the  spot  her.self.  She  doesn’t 
ask  the  other  hens  to  teach  her  chicks  the 
great  lessons  of  hen  life,  but  every  hour 
and  every  minute  she  is  right  on  the  job, 
teaching  her  brood  every  trick  of  the 
trade,  eating  and  scratching,  dust  bath¬ 
ing  and  all  the  rest.  She  beats  any  hu¬ 
man  teacher  because  she  has  no  text¬ 
book  except  her  owm  body.  With  the 
average  human  teacher  it  is,  “Do  as  I 
my — don’t  do  as  I  do.”  Every  child  sees 
the  difference  and  concludes  that  teacher 
is  more  or  less  of  a  fi’aud  and  therefore 
concludes  that  education  is  much  the 
same  thing.  The  hen  does  not  teach  her 
children  that  way.  She  gives  every  hour 
of  her  life  to  the  little  chicks,  and  what 


they  finally  know  is  taken  right  out  of 
her  life.  There  are  no  frills  or  foam  of 
society  about  it,  but  the  genuine  spirit  of 
hen  life. 

Differences. — But  w’hat  about  brood¬ 
er  chicks,  some  one  will  say.  They  have 
no  personal  instructor.  Do  they  know 
less  than  the  hen-raised  birds?  I  think 
they  do — as  evidenced  by  their  behavior 
this  year,  I  will  grant  that  one  hen  may 
be  more  sensible  than  another,  as  a 
teacher.  The  Reds  are  the  best  “moth¬ 
ers”  and  teachers  I  have  yet  seen.  They 
make  me  think  of  the  old-fashioned  human 
mothers  Avho  seem  Avell  content  to  spend 
their  lives  Avith  their  children.  I  have 
seen  other  hens.  White  Leghorns  mostly, 
deliberately  lead  their  chicks  into  a  mud 
puddle  or  go  roaming  off  with  other  hens 
just  Avhen  the  little  ones  Avere  Avet  and 
tired  and  could  not  keep  up  with  the 
chase.  Are  not  these  like  the  human 
mothers  AA’ho  Av’ill  go  dancing  about  after 
“a  good  time”  Avdth  their  little  ones  left 
for  others  to  care  for?  Oh,  Ave  are  all 
A^ery  much  like  hens — some  of  us  on  the 
AA'hole  quite  inferior  to  them  in  certain 
family  traits.  But  it  is  Avhen  our  chil¬ 
dren  groAV  up  that  the  hen  beats  us  as  a 
“Spartan  mother.”  Does  not  evei’yone 
know  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  our  chil¬ 
dren  would  be  better  off  if,  Avhen  they  get 
too  large  to  brooil,  they  Avere  calmly  and 
plainly  turned  out  to  work  their  Avay? 
It  seemed  ridiculous  to  see  those  great 
chicks  under  that  hen  boosting  her  up  so 
that  her  toes  barely  touched  the  floor,  but 
you  have  seen  cases  where  father  and 
mother  were  no  less  ridiculous  Avhen  they 
tried  to  keep  Mary  and  .lohn  and  Ellen 
and  Dick  under  their  Aving,  Avhen  the 


wing  wasn’t  half  large  enough.  It  is 
probably  true  that  Mary  and  .Tohn  and 
all  the  rest  have  not  been  educated  or 
trained  for  life  work  as  the  hen  trains 
her  chicks — but  they  would  make  out,  as 
the  brooder  chicks  do  if  they  Avere  started 
out  Avith  a  clear,  plain  understanding.  I 
fear,  hoAvever,  that  I  shall  have  few  fol- 
loAvers  or  believers  except  a  few  old- 
timers  who  are  not  likely  to  train  any 
more  children.  I  can  tell  you  that  when 
grandmother  or  grandfather  step  in  to 
train  a  child  you  Have  a  worse  perform¬ 
ance  than  a  Leghorn  hen  ever  gave. 

Reunion. — Perhaps  this  lesson  of  the 
hen  came  at  the  right  time,  since  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  late  .Tune  brought  all  our 
children  home  together.  Both  broods  are 
here.  One  boy  is  AAmiting  for  the  call  to 
join  the  navy  and  the  other  reports  for 
duty  on  the  Pacific  coast  soon.  So  they 
are  all  back  for  a  reunion.  It  surely 
puts  life  into  the  old  farm  and  lets  us 
see  hoAV  far  Ave  have  travelled  since  the 
time,  now  years  ago,  when  Mother  came 
back  here  to  attend  an  auction  and  said : 
“We  must  have  that  farm.”  This  re¬ 
union  and  what  it  stands  for  wall  do  for 
a  study  of  character  a  little  later.  All 
hands  are  helping  in  the  field.  This  help 
comes  in  AA'ell  for  clearing  up  after  the 
long  rains.  One  day  I  hired  three  school 
boys  to  help  and  I  led  an  amiy  of  eight 
into  the  cornfield.  We  shall  hear  about 
those  school  boys  later.  I  find  that  not 
all  the  school  boys  had  a  smart  Rod  hen 
for  a  teacher  to  shoAV  them  the  practical 
side  of  life.  But  I  Avish  you  could  have 
lined  up  Avith  us  for  the  dinner  on  Sun¬ 
day,  .Tune  24,  M’e  had  a  quartette  of 
Red  chickens,  I  Avill  not  say  hoAV  many 


.Inly  7,  1917. 

strawberries,  asparagus,  lettuce,  pota¬ 
toes,  spinach  and  all  the  “fixings.”  There 
would  have  been  enough  for  you.  The 
Salvation  Army  captain  said  grace,  and 
as  the  Hope  Farm  man  glanced  over  the 
four  roasted  Reds  he  saw  11  at  the  long 
table,  with  eight  more  at  the  little  table 
and  in  the  next  room.  There  were  three 
generations,  for  the  first  of  our  brooder 
chicks  has  now  a  very  fine  and  close  sub¬ 
stitute  for  a  grandchild.  This  was  about 
the  last  of  the  asparagus — Ave  have  had 
it  steadily  since  April  12,  and  now  peas 
are  ready.  The  farm  looks  better,  for  Ave 
have  had  several  days  of  hot  sun.  h.  av.  c. 


Chicken  Manure  on  Corn 

Can  I  use  dry  chicken  manure  on  corn 
now  in  place  of  nitrate  of  soda,  corn  be¬ 
ing  up?  It  does  not  seem  possible  for 
me  to  put  up  the  money  for  a  ton  of  soda. 

Rockville  Centre,  N.  Y.  A.  R.  S. 

Chicken  manure  makes  a  very  good  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  corn.  It  will  not  entirely  take 
the  place  of  nitrate  of  soda  as  the  nitro¬ 
gen  in  the  manure  is  not  as  available  as 
that  in  the  nitrate  and  of  course  the 
nitrate  is  very  much  stronger  than  the 
chicken  manure.  We  think,  however,  if 
you  would  use  enough  of  it  the  chicken 
manure  would  be  better  '•’or  the  corn  than 
the  nitrate.  The  best  way  we  have  found 
to  use  it  is  to  crush  the  manure  up  fine 
and  scatter  it  along  the  drills  or  around 
the  hills  of  coni  where  it  can  be  Avorked 
in  Avith  hoe  or  cultivator.  You  Avill  get 
very  much  better  effect  if  you  can  use 
acid  phosphate  or  bone  in  connection  with 
chicken  manure. 


Grant  Six  Gains  By  Comparison 

A  PPEARANCE  is  almost  as  important  as  performance  in  a  motor  car.  A 
good  car  should  look  like  a  good  car--and  the  Grant  Six  does.  Placed 
alongside  of  other  and  much  more  expensive  cars,  Grant  Six  quality  and  style 
are  conspicuous.  The  Grant  gains  by  such  comparison. 

The  owner  of  a  Grant  Six  is  always  proud  to  park  his  car  among  the  best  of  them  when  he  comes 
to  town — and  prouder  still  to  talk  about  the  car  itself. 

GRANT  SIX  ^875 

He  will  tell  you  that  his  car  averages  20  miles  to  a  gallon  of  gasoline  and  900  miles  to  a  gallon  of 
oil  and  that  standard  tires  give  7000  miles  or  more  right  along.  He  will  tell  you  that  his  car  has  speed 
and  pluck,  that  it  takes  the  hills  without  an  effort,  and  that  when  he  opens  up  the  throttle  the  response 
is  instantaneous.  And  if  he  invites  you  to  ride  with  him  you’ll  be  treated  to  a  degree  of  riding  com¬ 
fort  that  will  astonish  you. 

Comparison  and  the  enthusiasm  of  Grant  owners  are  what  sell  the  Grant  Six.  The  values  are 
there.  The  exclusive,  une.xpected  features  in  a  car  of  its  price,  need  no  argument. 

The  Grant  Six  is  a  full  sized,  full  powered,  good  looking,  sturdy  five  passenger  car  that  you  can  De 
proud  of. 

There* s  a  GRANT  SIX  dealer  near  you — write  us  for  catalog 
GRANT  MOTOR  CAR  CORPORATION,  CLEVELAND 
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The  Small  Patch  Garden 


Pruning  Tomato  Plants 

Can  you  advise  me  how  to  prune  to¬ 
mato  p’laiits?  The  more  I  prune  the 
more  they  branch.  L.  A.  P. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

In  general  field  culture  there  is  no  ad¬ 
vantage  to  be  gained  by  pruning.  But 
under  glass  or  when  grown  outside  on 
stakes,  trellis  or  fence,  more  or  less  prun¬ 
ing  is  quite  essential  to  keep  the  plants 
under  control.  When  grown  on  stakes 
it  is  best  to  train  the  plants  to  a  single 
stem,  and  the  stalks  should  be  six  or 
eight  feet  high.  The  pruning  consists 
of  holding  the  side  shoots  under  control 
by  cutting  them  off  just  a  short  distance 
beyond  the  first  or  second  blossom  clus¬ 
ter.  Tomatoes  are  unlike  trees  and 
many  plants,  that  one  pruning  when  done 
at  the  proper  time  will  suffice  for  the 
season,  but  must  be  looked  after  and 
pruned  frequently  until  the  plants  have 
about  completed  growth.  When  the 
plants  are  trained  on  a  fence  or  trellis 
they  will  give  best  returns  when  trained 
fan  shape.  The  same  kind  of  pruning 
for  main  and  side  leaders  is  required  as 
for  a  single  stem  plant.  The  pruning  of 
tomato  plants  is  designed  to  meet  two 
objects,  i.e.,  to  give  light  and  air  by  re¬ 
moval  of  surplus  growth  of  foliage,  and 
restriction  of  the  set  of  fruit,  so  that 
those  borne  by  the  pruned  plant  will  be 
better  in  size  and  form,  and  evenly 
ripened  without  loss  by  rotting,  as  is 
often  the  case,  when  the  fruits  come  in 
contact  with  the  ground,  particularly  in 
a  w'et  season.  With  a  little  practice 
and  use  of  common  sense,  anyone  can 
soon  leai'n  how  to  prune  tomato  plants 
properly  so  as  to  give  the  best  results. 
The  plants  will  have  to  be  gone  over 
many  times  during  the  growing  season 
and  a  lateral  cut  out  here  and  another 
there  to  keep  them  in  proper  shape.  It 
is  but  natural  that  they  will  throw  out 
many  side  sprouts  when  pruned.  Prun¬ 
ing  induces  this  growth  and  to  hold  it 
in  check  is  out  of  the  question,  except 
by  pruning  and  more  pruning.  K. 


Small  Asparagus 

Why  is  it  that  my  asparagus  (some  of 
it)  grows  in  small  pencil-like  stalks,  and 
not  big  and  fat,  as  it  seems  from  the  good 
treatment  it  has  had  it  should?  Is  it 
because  the  clump  of  roots  should  be 
parted?  Flavor  is  good,  but  does  not 
seem  to  be  as  it  should  with  the  care  it 
gets.  w.  H.  B. 

Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Asparagus  cannot  be  induced  to  give 
all  large  fat  shoots.  It  is  natural  that 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  shoots  are 
small,  as  all  do  not,  nor  cannot,  develop 
alike  any  more  than  all  the  apples  or 
peaches  will  be  the  same  size  on  a  tree. 
This  is  due  to  various  causes,  most  of 
which  are  well  known.  In  asparagus  it 
is  generally  due  to  lack  of  nourishment, 
from  root  defects  or  weakness  caused  by 
too  late  cuttings,  or  both,  generally  both. 
Everyone  has  this  same  kind  of  growth 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  but  seem 
to  have  no  worry  over  it,  as  all  are  good 
in  flavor*.  The  only  trouble  is  in  the 
added  difficulty  in  preparing  it  for  cook¬ 
ing,  wffiich  is  of  slight  importance  when 
used  in  the  home,  K. 


Poor  Blooming  of  Rambler  Roses 

Why  do  not  the  Rambler  roses,  such 
as  the  Dorothy  Perkins,  bloom  the  past 
two  seasons?  Does  pruning  every  year 
help  them?  W.  W. 

(ialveston,  Tex. 

All  kinds  of  roses  should  be  pruned 
more  or  less  every  year.  We  make  a 
practice  of  cutting  out  one-half  or  more 
of  the  canes  of  our  Ramblers  every  year. 


Making  Dwarf  Apples  Bear 

In  the  Spring  of  1914  I  bought  20 
dwarf  Stark  Delicious  apples  and  planted 
them  in  a  row  10  feet  apart.  They  have 
been  growing  nicely  for  four  years  now, 
and  although  I  looked  for  some  bloom  Last 
year,  and  also  this  year,  I  have  been  dis¬ 
appointed — no  sign  of  any  bloom.  The 
disappointment  is  all  the  more,  as  I  am 
getting  along  in  years  and  -would  like  to 
see  them  fruit.  Can  it  be  my  fault? 

Ohio.  J.  ir.  E. 

In  my  experience  the  Delicious  apple  is 
rather  slow  in  coming  into  bearing  as  a 
dwarf,  and  in  the  average  number  of 
cases  I  would  not  expect  them  to  bloom 
and  set  fruit  w'ithin  four  years  after 
planting.  Such  varieties  as  Stayraan, 
Winter  Banana,  McIntosh  and  Bismarck, 
come  into  bearing  much  earlier  than  the 
Delicious.  You  do  not  state  whether 
these  trees  are  propagated  upon  Paradise 
or  Doucin  stock.  In  the  latter  case  they 
might  be  a  year  or  two  longer  in  coming 
into  bearing  than  if  propagated  upon 
Paradise.  If  the  trees  have  been  growing 
quite  rapidly  and  you  -would  like  to  make 
a  special  effort  to  get  one  or  two  of  them 
to  bloom  you  might  try  a  mild  form  of 
girdling  by  cutting  through  the  bark  with 
a  knife  blade  completely  around  the 
trunk  about  the  first  of  .July.  Two  or 
three  circular  cuts  about  five  or  six 
inches  apart  can  be  suggested.  Please 
note  that  this  does  not  mean  the  removal 
of  any  bark,  but  simply  severing  the  bark 
through  with  a  knife.  This  will  quickly 
grow  together  again,  but  may  provide  a 
sufficient  check  to  cause  the  setting  of 
some  fruit  buds.  I  would  not  advise  this 
upon  a  commercial  scale,  but  find  it  quite 
successful  in  some  ways  when  practiced 
upon  a  few  trees.  It  might  check  the 
vigor  of  their  growth  somewhat,  but  I 
infer  from  your  letter  that  you  are  par- 
ticulai-ly  anxious  to  secure  a  few  fruits 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  are  not  so  much 
interested  in  the  quantity  of  fruit  that 
these  trees  might  produce  some  years 
from  now.  M.  A.  blake. 

Late  Tomatoes  and  Cabbage 

1,  I  have  an  order  for  1,200  bushels 
of  green  tomatoes  for  the  month  of  -Sep¬ 
tember.  I  have  sown  Success  seed  in 
the  open  ground.  Do  you  think  they  will 
come  along  all  right  so  that  I  can  set 
them  in  time  to  get  any  kind  of  a 
crop,  or  would  I  better  buy  larger 
plants?  2.  Is  the  end  of  May  too  late 
to  sow  late  cabbage  in  the  field  in  drills 
three  feet  apart  and  thinned  to  two 
feet  apai-t  in  the  d  ill?  I  have  never 
grown  them  that  way.  J.  O. 

So.  Deerfield,  Mass. 

1.  With  plants  raised  in  the  open 
ground  you  could  scarcely  expect  more 
than  half  a  crop,  even  of  green  tomatoes. 
You  would  gain  <a  little  by  keeping  sash 
on  until  the  first  good  i*ain  about  the 
middle  of  the  month.  But  I  should  pre¬ 
fer  to  buy  some  good,  stocky  plants. 
You  can  get  them  at  $2  to  $10  per  1000, 
and  you  would  get  several  pounds  more 
per  vine.  Even  one  pound  more  should 
pay  co.st  of  a  good  plant.  The  best  one 
can  do,  there  will  be  many  small  toma¬ 
toes  frozen  on  the  vines  at  frost  time. 
Of  course  with  the  early  plants,  part  of 
the  crop  must  be  sold  as  ripe  tomatoes. 

2.  The  late  sown  cabbages  of  late  v.a- 

rieties  will  not  yield  many  large  solid 
heads.  -I  tried  the  plan  with  Drumhead 
and  Savoy  two  years  ago.  It  works 
pretty  well  if  sown  about  Dlay  1.  Wake¬ 
field,  Summer,  and  possibly  Winning- 
stadt  can  be  grown  that  way  in  favor¬ 
able  season  sown  as  late  as  June  10  to 
15,  and  I  have  had  salable  heads  of 
Wakefield  sown  .July  1.  Nitrate  of  soda 
at  time  of  a  setting  or  first  cultivation 
will  hurry  along  both  tomatoes  and  cab¬ 
bages.  G.  B.  F. 


preferring  to  remove  all  the  old  canes 
when  and  where  it  can  be  done  without 
spoiling  the  shape  of  the  plant.  The  pre¬ 
ceding  year’s  canes  always  give  the  lai*- 
gest  and  finest  clusters  of  bloom,  and 
we  find  it  pays  to  remove  all  older  wood 
wherever  practicable.  I  cannot  say  lack 
of  pruning  is  responsible  for  your  plants 
not  blooming,  but  it  is  possible  that  has 
something  to  do  with  it.  If  these  plants 
were  ours  we  would  cut  them  down  to 
the  ground  at  once,  and  allow  them  to 
make  an  entire  new  growth  from  the 
root.  By  doing  this,  we  would  look  for¬ 
ward  with  confidence  for  a  fine  crop  of 
bloom  next  year.  k. 


A  New  Method  With  Asparagus 

One  of  our  readers  tells  us  about  a 
new  method  he  has  worked  out  for  cul¬ 
tivating  asparagus.  He  says  he  plants 
the  roots  3%  feet  each  way,  cultivating 
both  ways  with  a  horse  and  has  quite 
an  acreage  just  beginning  to  bear.  By 
this  method  of  culture  he  raises  a  very 
large  and  exceedingly  tender  stalk — some 
single  stalks  weighing  over  eight  ounces. 
Under  this  system  of  culture  every  bit 
of  stalk  is  tender  or  eatable,  or  so  at 
least  this  grower  informs  us.  We  had 
.samples  of  the  stalks  cooked.  They  were 
very  good  and  exceedingly  tender  and  of 
a  beautiful  light  color.  We  would  like 
to  know  if  othere  of  our  readers  have 
ever  attempted  to  grow  asparagus  in 
this  way. 


Put  a  two-C 

in  your  pockets 


It  fits. 


The  2C  KODAK  Jr. 

For  pictures  of  the  somewhat  elongated  post-card 
shape,  hut  just  a  trifle  smaller, — 2%  x4%  inches.  And 
this  elongated  shape  in  the  picture  makes  possible  a 
slim,  thin  camera,  that  fits  the  pocket. 

The  2C  Autographic  Kodak  Junior  has  a  capacity  of  ten  exposures  without 
reloading,  it  has  the  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  shutter  with  cable  release,  working  at 
speeds  of  1/25,  1/50  and  1/100  of  a  second  and  of  course  the  usual  “  bulb  ”  and 
time  actions.  The  camera  has  brilliant  reversible  finder,  two  tripod  sockets,  black 
leather  bellows,  is  covered  with  fine  grain  leather,  is  well  made  and  beautifully 
finished.  It  is  autographic,  of  course,  and  is  extremely  simple  to  use. 

Furnished  with  a  choice  of  lens  equipment  as  listed  below  : 

No.  2C  Autographic  Kodak  Jr.,  meniscus  achromatic  lens,  ,  ,  $12.00 

Ditto,  with  Rapid  Rectilinear  lens, . .  14.00 

Ditto,  with  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens,/.  7.7, . 19.00 

A  ll  Dealert'. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

387  State  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 
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Federal 


DOUBLE 
CABLE  BASE 


If  you’ve  never  used  Federal  Tires  try  them 
now.  Without  an  equal  for  country  roads. 
The  non-skid  treads  are  tough  and  durable, 
give  perfect  traction  and  hold  the  car  safely 
to  the  road  in  wet  or  slippery  weather. 

No  matter  how  hard  or  rough  the  going,  Federal 
Tires  always  hold  fast.  For  down  in  the  base  of 
the  tire  four  strong  steel  cables  anchor  the  tire 
safely  to  the  rim  against  the  hardest  kind  of  strains. 
Yet  they  slip  off  easily  -v\hen  necessary. 

Made  in  white  Rugged  and  black  Traffik  non- 
skid  treads.  Sold  by  leading  dealers  everywhere. 

.1 

The  Federal  Rubber  Company 
of  Illinois 

Factories :  Cudahy,  Wis. 


Manufacturers  of  Federal  Automobile  Tires,  Tubes 
and  Sundries;  Motorcycle,  Bicycle  and  Carriaga 
Tires;  Kubber  Heels,  Fibre  Soles,  Horse  Shoe  Pads, 
Rubber  Matting  and  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods. 


(3) 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  nUfsiyESS  farmer's  rarer 

A  Nntional  Weekly  Joiirnul  for  Coiiiitry  »n<l  Suliiirban  Ilomcs 

Established  isso 

I'nbilihrd  weekly  by  the  Rtiral  rnblishln^  Company,  S8S  We«t  SOtb  Street,  Xew  fork 
nEiiBERT  W.  CObMNOWooD,  President  aiui  Editor. 

.loiiH  J.  DfbixJN,  Tre.'«urer  and  General  .Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dii,i.o.n,  Secretary.  Mii.s.  E.  T.  Kovlk,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8>4  marks,  or  lOij  francs.  Keinit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  OITice  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates.  75  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  j  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  liellcvc  that  every  adverti-sement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  peiaon.  We  use  every  jKtssible  i)rccaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  anv  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleatiing  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  w'hether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
ottices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  wiil  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sjinctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  ot  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  Thk  Kukai.  New- 
y  ORKEK  wlien  writing  the  advertiser. 


Which  Way  Are  You  Headed? 

.7 list  clip  this  bit  of  wisdom  now, 

And  put  it  in  your  poucli. 

At  (iO  years  you'll  surely  be 
Philo.sojiher  or  groueh. 

The  fir.st  bring.s  water  from  youth’s  spring 
And  makes  the  roses  sprout. 

The  groueh  throws  water  on  the  tire 
.  ( )f  hope — and  puts  it  <iut. 

* 

A  Part  of  the  Contract 

Mu.  J.  is  a  tenant  on  one  of  the  farms  I  have  charge 
of.  and  in  all  the  farm  contracts  I  have,  the  tenant 
agrees  at  his  own  expense  to  subscribe  for  and  take 
and  read  during  the  continuance  of  said  term  two 
agricultural  publications  known  as  The  Kihial  Xew- 
Yorkku  and  Hoard's  Dairyman.  F.  Ii.  THO.mson. 

WIO  hoar  from  older  reader.s  who  say  they  have 
made  provision  in  their  Avills  that  The  K. 
X.-Y.  shall  ever  come  into  the  homes  of  all  their 
children.  There  is  nothing  finer  in  all  journalism 
tlian  this  thought  that  a  paper  may  be  part  of  a 
contract  or  a  treasured  heirloom. 

* 

AMoXG  the  many  letters  about  city  boys  and 
country  work  we  have  the  following  from  an 
old  friend : 

A  boy  of  70  gets  a  week’s  vacation  in  July,  and 
ought  to  get  out  in  the  country,  but  can  scarcely  af¬ 
ford  to  board.  Do  you  know  of  a  wholesome  farm 
place  within  50  miles  of  X^ew  York,  where  they  would 
let  a  bright,  capable,  willing,  clean  young  fellow  work 
enough  to  pay  for  his  board  for  a  week  and  get  a 
chance  to  fish  or  go  swimming  sometimes? 

It  is  not  likely  that  any  practical  farmer  would 
care  to  make  any  such  arrangement.  Some  kind- 
hearted  back-to-the-lander  might  try  it.  Ruch  a 
young  man  would  he  of  veiy  little  use  on  a  farm 
in  July.  There  would  be  a  great  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  regarding  the  value  of  his  services  in  relation 
to  his  board.  Suppose  we  reverse  the  case  a  lit¬ 
tle.  A  country  boy  has  a  vacation  around  Christ- 
ma.s.  He  proposes  to  come  at  this  busy  city  time 
and  work  a  few  hours  in  a  .store  or  office  for  his 
full  expenses  and  have  a  chance  to  go  about  and 
see  the  city.  How  many  city  business  men  would 
take  a  young  man  under  such  conditions?  Is  there 
any  good  reason  why  a  farmer  .should  be  expected 
to  do  such  a  thing  as  a  business  proposition?  Does 
anyone  want  to  do  it? 

* 

LAWES  and  Gilbert  found  that  the  loss  of  ni¬ 
trogen  “in  the  drainage  water  from  one  acre” 
from  harvest  to  Spring  .sowing  reached  CO  pounds 
one  .season  and  75  pounds  the  next.  This  means  that 
when  the  soil  was  left  bare,  with  no  living  crop 
through  Fall  and  Winter,  there  was  an  average  lo.ss 
of  07  pounds  of  nitrogen.  At  iiresent  this  would 
cost  a  farmer  about  20  cents  a  pound.  That  means 
more  than  the  jirotit  figured  on  an  acre  of  wheat 
selling  at  .$1.50  a  hu.shel.  The  more  manure  you 
put  on  an  acre  of  corn  the  more  nitrogen  you  lose 
in  the  drainage  water  after  the  corn  is  harvested. 
The  nitrogen  is  lost  through  nitrification,  which 
is  the  chemical  jiroeess  through  which  the  nitrogen 
i.s  made  .soluble.  This  goes  on  all  through  the  Fall 
and  Winter  except  when  the  soil  is  frozen  solid. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  save  this  valuable  nitro¬ 
gen.  and  that  i.s  to  have  some  living  crop  growing 
in  the  .soil  .after  the  Summer  crop  has  been  har¬ 
vested.  This  is  called  a  cover  crop,  and  on  many 
farms  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  crops  that 
can  be  grown.  All  agree  that  a  crop  of  -\lfalfa  is 
valuable,  because  it  may  bring  $10  or  more  of 
nitrogen  out  of  the  air  to  the  farm.  Y’et  if  a  crop 
of  rye,  vetch,  clover  or  turnips  will  save  that 
amount  of  nitrogen  from  being  washed  away  it  is 
just  as  good  a  friend  as  the  Alfalfa.  Somehow  the 
one  who  brings  us  $10  receives  far  more  credit 
than  the  one  who  saves  a  like  amount  for  us.  The 
cover  crop  is  a  saver,  because  it  makes  the  farm  a 


true  hank  of  fertility.  There  is  much  talk  about 
increasing  the  corn  crop.  That  is  good,  but  it  is 
just  as  important  for  the  future  to  seed  a  cover 
crop  in  the  corn  and  save  the  nitrogen. 

♦ 

WE  have  heard  of  poisoning  people  by  putting 
the  deadly  dope  into  candy  o)‘  soup.  That 
is  bad  enough,  but  when  it  comes  to  putting  i)rus- 
sic  acid  into  the  bean  pot  the  time  has  come  for  a 
strong  antidote.  The  farmer  is  being  made  the 
goat.  Tie  needs  to  provide  a  good  anti-goat  I  What 
we  growl  about  now  is  the  importation  of  the.se 
Burma  or  Rangoon  beans — described  on  page  852. 
Who  brought  these  pellets  of  ])oison  over  hei'e? 
lie  .should  be  put  up  in  the  war  zone  as  a  target. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  acted  rpiickly 
for  once,  and  will  hold  up  all  further  shipments. 
Gatch  the  imiiorter  and  make  him  eat  the.'^e  beans 
— or  bake  him  with  them ! 

* 

The  Xew  Y’ork  .State  Food  Comnii.ssiou  has 
about  40  tractors  at  work  in  some  20  counties 
of  the  State.  These  machines  are  not  .sent  to  in¬ 
dividuals  but  there  must  be  a  group  of  farmer.s — 
reiiresenting  at  least  150  acres  of  land  to  be 
plowed — before  the  tractors  can  ho  had.  The  Farm 
Bureaus  usually  have  charge  of  the  work.  IMany 
of  the  tractors  were  delivered  too  late  to  be  of 
much  service  in  jjreparing  land  for  Spring  iilanting, 
but  they  will  do  their  full  share  in  making  read.v 
for  Fall  grain,  filling  silos  and  similar  work.  There 
are  throe  types  of  tractors  at  work,  and  they  will 
bo  tried  under  various  conditions — large  and  small 
fields,  wet  land  and  baked  soil,  level  fields  and  bilks, 
smooth  soil  and  rocky.  The  plan  is  to  u.se  them  if 
liossible  wherever  horses  go  and  make  full  records 
of  their  behavior.  If  this  work  is  well  done  we 
shall  have,  by  Fall,  ju.st  the  information  our  far¬ 
mers  need  about  buying  a  tractor.  It  is  only 
through  such  careful  work  that  the  facts  can  be 
brought  out.  XT  doubt  about  it — we  have  come  to 
a  time  when  the  Eastern  farmer  must  make  use  of 
all  the  aids  w’hich  modern  power  can  give  him.  He 
nuist  know  what  he  is  doing  before  he  invests  his 
money  in  expensive  machinery.  There  would  not  be 
much  excuse  now  for  a  man  who  invested  heavily  in 
the  wrong  breed  of  dairy  cows  because  the  facts 
1‘egarding  the  different  breeds  have  been  well 
worked  out.  The  facts  about  tractors  and  their 
woi-k  ought  to  be  made  just  as  clear. 

J? 

S()!ME  fai’uiers  who  tided  to  borrow  luone.v 
through  the  Patriotic  Farm  Loan  were  disap¬ 
pointed,  and  have  come  to  us  Avith  their  trouhle.s. 
The  newspapers  as  usual  got  this  matter  all  wrong. 
They  .stated  that  a  fund  of  $10.00(».(K10  was  avail¬ 
able,  and  that  anyone  could  borrow  what  he  needed 
without  security.  There  was  less  than  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  available,  and  of  conr.se  no  one  could  exjiect 
to  borrow  Avithout  .some  soi-t  of  ]u-operty  or  per¬ 
sonal  security.  .8ome  farmers,  however,  tided  to 
borrow  $100,  more  or  les.s.  and  were  refused.  Xat- 
ufally  they  feel  di.sappointed  and  “sore.’’  and  we 
have  tried  to  find  the  rea.son  for  the  refusal.  In 
most  cases  the  reiiort  is  that  the  applicant  could 
not  .secure  personal  endorsement  as  a  careful  spend-' 
er  or  good  farmer.  In  one  ease  the  local  bank  re- 
])ort.s:  “We  find  that  he  has  never  made  a  success 
of  farming,  and  there  is  no  prospect  that  he  ever 
will.”  Therefore,  this  man  got  nothing.  Thus  it 
would  seem  that  this  hanking  and  loaning  business  " 
is  I'un  strictl.v  upon  Scriptural  lines: 

“For  he  that  hath,  to  him  .shall  he  yiven:  and 
he  that  hath  not,  from  him  shall  he  taken  even  that 
H'hieh  he  hath 

At  least  that  is  the  way  it  looks  to  those  who 
failed  to  get  their  loan.  On  the  other  hand,  these 
men  will  admit  that  if  they  had  money  they  would 
demand  full  security  before  they  loaned  it.  ’riius 
now  as  ever  the  hardest  problem  in  financing  farm¬ 
ing  is  what  is  to  become  of  the  man  Avho  needs  cap¬ 
ital  but  cannot  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  money 
lender!  We  Avould  like  to  know  Avhat  proportion 
of  the  people  Avho  apply  for  these  loans  could  ob¬ 
tain  private  accommodation  at  banks  or  from  in¬ 
dividuals  ! 

On  page  774  you  printed  an  article  on  hay  .selling 
in  England  for  $20  per  ton.  That  doesn’t  beat  us 
much  ;  hay  is  selling  from  $20  to  $25  jier  ton  here,  and 
mostly  sage  grass  and  weeds  at  that.  I  saw  in  a 
recent  issue  of  The  R.  X".  Y.  where  some  X'orthern 
man  had  10  tons  of  good  hay  he  was  going  to  use  for 
mulch.  I  would  advise  him  to  ship  it  south,  as  South¬ 
ern  farmers  are  in  great  need  of  good  hay.  j.  u.  w. 
Tennessee. 

ET,  every  now  and  then,  someone  comes  with 
a  good  story  of  profit  in  growing  grass  aiid 
clover  and  making  milk  at  the  South.  What  does 
it  mean?  We  have  never  been  able  to  understand 
why  the  Southern  States  should  neglect  the  hay 
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crop  and  play  into  the  hands  of  the  oleo  makers,  as 
they  .surely  do  when  they  use  butter  substitute.s. 
There  is  no  section  on  earth  where  the  soil  and  the 
farmers  have  greater  need  of  the  ble.ssings  which 
grass  culture  and  dairying  bring.  The  Southern  soil 
needs  organic  matter  and  the  Southern  people  are 
being  taxed  to  the  limit  by  their  fertilizer  bills.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  fertilizer  which  they  buy 
fails  to  giA’e  results  because  the  soil  is  lacking  in 
humus.  Dairying  would  build  up  tbe  soil  and  iiro- 
vide  a  cash  crop  surer  and  better  than  cotton. 
When  we  see  a  Southern  farmer  driving  hack  to 
his  farm  with  a  bale  of  XTrthern-grown  ha.v  be 
looks  as  if  his  wagon  wei’e  a  hearse  canning  the 
soul  of  his  farm. 

* 

I  AM  looking  for  a  fly-trap  that  I  saw  in  publication 
some  few  years  back,  and  as  most  of  the  good  things 
.seem  to  be  published  by  you  people.  I  naturally  ac¬ 
cuse  yoii.  To  the  be.st  of  my  recollections,  there  was 
a  prize  awarded  for  the  greatest  number  of  flies  caught. 
This  prize  was  won  by  a  boy  with  a  cheap  clock 
motor  attached  to  squirrel  cage  drum,  the  outside  of 
this  drum  baited  with  old  fi.sh  paste.  This  contri¬ 
vance  caught  something  like  two  tons.  w.  ir.  s. 

Bhiladelphia,  Ra. 

E  shall  have  to  plead  “not  guilty”  in  regard 
to  this  wonderful  fly-ti’ap.  Of  coui-se  we 
try  to  publish  the  good  things,  hut  we  are  hardly 
enough  of  “a  good  thing'’  to  believe  that  any  fly¬ 
trap  can  catch  two  tons  of  flies  in  one  season. 
Surely  the  boy  Avho  can  evolve  .such  a  trap  deserves 
a  pi'ize.  If  we  could  find  him.  we  Avould  set  him  at 
work  devising  ,a  sure  remGd.y  for  the  submai'ine 
pei-il.  He  would  certainly  get  it.  Seriously,  there 
are  a  number  of  homemade  fly  traps  which  have 
woi-ked  out  well.  We  printed  plans  of  two  or  three 
of  them,  hut  Avould  like  to  have  others.  The  fly 
season  is  now  at  hand.  There  is  no  use  chasing 
them  down  one  by  one,  and  Avhilo  Ave  cannot  catch 
them  by  the  ton.  many  of  the  fl.A’-traps  get  them  by 
the  hundred.  Let's  haA’e  a  fl.A’-trapper's  conA'ention. 
Send  us  any  homemade  device  for  catching  flies 
Avhich  you  have  tried  .suces.sfully.  Here  is  a  Avay 
to  help  out  the  food  problem,  by  getting  rid  of  the 

fly- 

♦ 

SOME  one  has  asked  us  to  name  the  most  coav- 
iii-dly  type  of  citizen  Ave  knoAV  of.  It  is  a  hard 
question,  and  has  not  much  to  do  Avith  farming  or 
country  living,  but.  after  .some  thought,  Ave  nomin¬ 
ate  the  folloAving  person:  He  starts  as  a  poor  boy 
and  man.  During  his  poverty  and  hard  struggles 
he  has  ideal.s,  and  is  independent  and  radical.  If 
he  ever  gets  a  little  property  he  Avill  show  them  hOAv 
to  sympathize  Avith  the  unfortunate  and  hoAV  to 
topple  OA-er  the  seats  of  the  mighty.  He  prospers 
and  Anally  secures  a  foAv  thou.sand  dollars.  The 
lion  at  once  gi-ows  a  coat  of  wool.  He  becomes  so 
afraid  that  his  little  iiiA'estments  will  fail  that  he 
has  serious  doubts  that  his  .soul  is  his  own.  Very 
likely  he  iiiA’ests  his  money  in  some  of  the  things 
AA’hich  ai'e  controlled  by  “big  business,”  and  there  is 
an  end  of  him  so  far  as  any  moral  poAA’er  in  public 
affairs  go.  The  man's  AA'hole  life  becomes  a  poor 
mean  effort  to  hold  his  paltry  dollars  together  at 
almost  any  .sacrifice  to  self-respect.  We  have 
Avatched  this  development  from  the  hold  courage  of 
poverty  to  the  coAvardice  of  moderate  Avealth  in 
many  lives,  and  Ave  think  Ave  have  sti-uck  the  right 
answer. 


Brevities 

True  sympathy  is  not  always  cheaper  than  charity. 

The  Avay  to  make  a  layer  out  of  the  surplus  rooster 
is  to  lay  him  on  the  table — roasted ! 

Who  can  tell  the  difference  between  a  notion  and 
an  emotion? 

Can  you  beat  it?  The  State  and  nation  calling  for 
the  production  of  food  and  then  hiring  men  to  prevent 
the  killing  of  u-seless  game? 

Ordinara'  duck  eggs — with  the  duck  left  to  pick  her 
oAvn  food — do  not  preserve  as  well  as  hens’  eggs-.  They 
Avill  keep  better  Avhen  the  ducks  are  fed  on  clean  grain. 

The  territory  you  cover  in  this  world  is  deteimiined 
not  by  the  size  but  by  the  quality  of  your  feet. 

ITsualt.y  when  a  coav  “giuiAVS  boards”  or  rails  she 
is  not  satisfied  Avith  her  board — railing  at  it  in  fact. 
She  craves  lime  and  phosphates.  Give  her  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  fine  ground  bone  in  bran  every  day. 

There  have  been  many  questions  of  late  about  the 
use  of  poAvdered  sulphur  in  driving  rats  and  mice  from 
rooms  or  bins.  It  is  said  that  the  sulphur  .scattered 
where  the  rats  or  mice  run  Avill  drive  them  aAvay. 
Has  anyone  tried  it? 

Evera'  year  Ave  have  letters  from  people  Avho  ask  if 
shredded  corn  fodder,  baled,  can  be  sold  to  advantage. 
A  feAv  carloads  seem  to  be  worked  off  each  year  but 
thus  far  there  is  little  demand  for  such  stalks  except 
in  local  markets. 

A  NEAV  one  is  reported  from  Long  Island,  where 
some  rich  men’s  sons  have  cla.ssed  themselves  as  biied 
men  in  order  to  aA’oid  the  draft.  In  turns  out  that 
the.se  slackers  are  paying  board  to  farmers  in  order 
to  make  it  apiiear  that  they  are  “Avorkiug.”  First 
line  in  the  trenches  for  them ! 


Waste  in  Distribution 

The  Greatest  Problem  Now  Before  Us 

That  is  the  greatest  problem  before  the  American 
people  today.  Under  the  i)i*esent  system  of  pro¬ 
ducing  and  delivering  food  the  producers  are  being 
ruined  and  the  consumers  are  being  robbed  in  or¬ 
der  to  enrich  a  small  element  of  society  which  has 
gained  control  of  distribution.  This  has  been  true 
for  years,  hut  only  recently  has  the  idea  got  into 
the  thought  of  the  plain  j)eople.  Uj*  to  this  time 
the  thing  has  been  indefinite — now  it  is  becoming 
fi.ved  and  sure.  The  new.spapers  have  been  for 
years  conducted  in  the  interests  of  the  distributors 
and  handlers.  This  has  been  very  largely  because 
the  producers  have  not  made  any  organized  effort 
to  put  their  ca.se  before  the  public.  Now  this  is 
being  done,  as  it  should  be.  by  the  farmers  them¬ 
selves  and  there  is  evidence  of  a  great  awakening. 

The  Evcni}if/  ^fail  of  New  York  prints  the  car¬ 
toon  .shown  on  this  page,  and  also  prints  a  strong 
article  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken: 

Mr.  Hoover  tells  the  country  that  middlemen  an¬ 
nually  extort  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  from  the 
consumers  of  the  country.  The  farmers  can  report 
that  these  .same  middlemen  annually  extort  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  from  them.  It  is  not  the  farmer 
who  today  makes  the  money  which  the  desi)erate  con¬ 
sumer  in  New  York  is  paying.  For  example,  he  does 
not  receive  one-half  of  the  10  or  12  cents  per  quart 
which  we  are  paying  for  milk.  *  *  *  * 

•lust  picture  what  goes  on  in  Denmark,  a  country 
where  farmers  are  prosperous.  Con¬ 
sumers  buy  cheaply,  and  there  are  no 
robbers  who  stand  between  them.  In 
this  country  the  farmers  are  not  pros¬ 
perous,  the  consumers  do  not  buy 
cheaply,  and  there  are  robbers  be¬ 
tween  them.  In  Denmark,  on  a  coun¬ 
try  road  in  the  afternoon,  one  can 
see  a  man  wearing  the  cap  of  the 
Farmer.s’  Cooperative  Association 
inishing  a  cart  through  the  village, 
gathering  from  each  house  a  dozen  or 
two  dozen  eggs,  tubs  of  butter  and 
I)ackages  of  chee.se.  As  he  takes  the 
jiroduce  he  stamps  the  eggs  and  re¬ 
cords  the  (piantity  delivered  in  the 
record  book  of  the  member.  At  the 
•‘lid  of  his  three  or  four  mile  trip  he 
meets  a  half  dozen  other  men  at  a 
small  transfer  station  owned  by  the 
cdbpcrative  a.ssociation.  At  the 
transfer  .station  great  wagons  or 
trucks  are  loaded  with  the  products 
brought  in  by  the  handcarts,  and  the 
trucks  haul  their  loads  to  a  nearby 
railroad  station.  At  the  railroad  .sta¬ 
tion  enough  is  concentrated  to  till  a 
railroad  car.  *  *  *  * 

The  farmer  in  America  is  not  get¬ 
ting  enough  for  his  products  now. 

The  consumer  in  America  is  on  the 
verge  of  desperation.  The  farmer 
cannot  be  paid  more,  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  .system  of  distribution,  without 
ruining  tlio.sc  who  must  u.se  his  pro¬ 
ducts.  Yet  there  is  a  way  in  which 
the  farmer  can  get  more  than  he  gets 
now  and  the  consumer  can  pay  less. 

The  way  has  been  developed  in  ali 
European  countries.  It  is  the  way  of 
cooperative  organization  of  iiroducers 
aiid  consumer.s. 

There  is  more  of  it,  and  it  is 
all  good.  It  points  the  way  to  bet¬ 
ter  things.  The  town  and  city  i»a- 
pers  have  been  full  of  sneering  and 
abuse  of  the  farmer,  and  it  has  doiu*  us  great  harm. 
The  way  to  overcome  it  is  to  jiut  our  own  side  up 
to  these  iiapers,  so  siniidy  and  with  such  truth  that 
they  iiiii.'it  take  notice. 
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mers,  and  only  one  source  of  supply  for  the  con¬ 
sumer.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  .'^tate  may 
hold  that  an  organization  of  this  kind  is  against 
public  interest,  and  may  inquirt'  into  the  legality  of 
the  organization. 
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crowd.  No  finer  opportunity  could  be  offered  fur 
looking  over  some  of  the  best  fruit  orchards  ’ 
country,  as  well  as  for  talking  at  close  range 
some  of  the  best  fruit  growers.  Remember  tin 
■ — August  7-11. 
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Supplies  for  the  Canning  Houses 

The  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  is  in 
touch  with  the  canning  houses  all  over  the  country 
and  has  received  from  them  the  estimates  of  the 
kind  and  amount  of  fruits  and  vegetables  that  they 
wish  to  buy  for  their  supplies  this  year.  These  re- 
(piirements  include  peas,  pears,  grajies.  corn,  bar¬ 
reled  apples,  bulk  apiiles.  caulillower.  pluni.s.  cher- 
rie.s.  strawberrie.s.  currants,  tomatoes.  Some  of  the 
requirements  are  needed  in  large  volume  and  most 
of  them  in  carload  lots.  The  information  the  can- 
ners  ask  is  the  amount  that  a  neighiiorhood  can 
ship,  the  way  in  which  it  may  bo  packed  and  the 
price.  Of  course  this  is  a  community  and  not  an 
individual  proposition  ;  except  very  large  producers, 
individual  farmers  cannot  undertake  to  handle  or- 
der.s  of  this  kind.  The  buyers  prefer  to  deal  with 
farm  organizations  and  coiiperative  associations  in 
order  to  get  the  right  volume  and  the  right  deliv¬ 
eries.  Where  such  organizations  exist  and  the  pro¬ 
duce  is  in  the  hands  of  a  manager  with  .some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  salesmanship,  contracts  can  be  made  with 
some  of  these  canners,  and  the  dei)artment  will  be 
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Wanted  !  More  Help  Less  Advice 
From  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Mail. 

l)ut  the  growers’  associations  in  touch 
manufacturers  who  want  the  kind  of  fruit 


or  jiroduce  the  neighborhood  is  ijroducing. 


The  Borden  Farm  Products  Company 

The  Borden's  Condensed  Milk  fVlmpany  has  or¬ 
ganized  what  .seems  to  be  a  subsidiary  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  known  as  the  Borden  Farm  Products 
Company  Incorporated.  Our  conclusion  that  this 
is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Boi-den's  Condensed  Milk 
Company  is  drawn  from  the  fact  that  the  stock  of 
the  Borden  Farm  Products  Company  Incoi-porated 
is  entirely  owned  i)y  the  Borden’s  Condensed  Milk 
Conij)any.  The  earnings  of  the  subsidiary  company 
will  therefore  go  to  the  Borden’s  Condemsed  Milk 
Company  and  the  i)rofits  will  be  absorbed,  dividends 
and  otherwise,  by  the  stockholders  of  the  Borden’s 
Condensed  ililk  Company.  This  organization  seems 
clearly  enough  to  be  a  wheel  within  a  wheel.  With 
one  comi)any  to  pay  expen.ses  and  another  to  take 
profits,  it  ought  to  be  easy  to  devise  a  set  of  books 
to  show  .small  profits  in  the  distribution  of  milk. 
It  seems  to  be  the  intention  that  the  subsidiary 
company  Avill  handle  the  loose  milk  iiart  of  the 
business,  buying  the  milk  from  the  farmers,  con¬ 
trolling  the  pasteurization  and  disti-ibution  to  city 
consumers.  The  current  informal  ion  is  that  this 
company  has  bought  out  several  of  the  large  milk 
distributors  as  previously  reported  in  The  R.  N.-Y., 
and  the  negotiations  are  iiending  for  the  purchase 
of  the  business  of  other  companies.  If  the  jiroce.ss 
contiiUH'.s  much  furtluu'.  tlu'iv  will  be  oiu*  and  vir¬ 
tually  only  one  comi»any  to  buy  milk  from  the  far- 
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New  York  State  Fruit  Growers  Meet 

Each  year  the  New  York  .'‘>tate  Fruit  Growei’s’ 
Association  jilans  for  a  Summer  outing.  This  gives 
the  members  a  pleasant  chance  to  get  together,  and 
also  a  fine  opportunity  for  comparing  methods  of 
handling  fruits.  This  year’s  outing  will  be  held 
August  7-11.  The  procession,  for  that  is  what  it  is, 
will  start  from  the  l*ontiac  Hotel  in  Oswego,  Au¬ 
gust  7th.  The  first  trip  will  be  along  the  famous 
fruit-growing  sections  of  Oswego  County.  Wednes¬ 
day  the  trip  will  be  through  Wayne  County,  a 
of  orchards  along  the  lake,  and  then  back  into 
interior.  Governor  Whitman  has  promised  to 
dress  the  growers  on  Wednesday,  and  there  will 
a  showing  of  experiments  in  various  forms  of  spray¬ 
ing  and  dusting.  Thursday  forenoon  will  be  spent 
ill  looking  over  the  garden  section  of  Irondeciuoit, 
famous  for  all  sorts  of  inten.sive  culture.  There 
will  be  luncli  in  Rochester,  and  the  afternoon  will 
be  silent  around  Hilton,  looking  over  some  of 
finest  apple  orchards  in  the  State.  Friday  will 
spent  running  through  Orleans  County,  a  good  pro¬ 
gram  having  been  worked  out.  so  as  to  vi.sit  a  num¬ 
ber  of  line  fruit  farms.  On  Saturday  the  growers 
will  travel  through  the  upper  part  of  Niagara 
County,  and  in  the  afternoon  visit  the  training 
camps  at  Youngstown,  Ft.  Niagara,  and  Niagi; 
Falls.  This  jiromises  to  be  the  best  outing  the 
ciety  has  yet  attempted,  and  it  would  pay  any  fruit 
grower  to  get  out  his  car  and  travel  along  with  the 


Are  the  Factory  Hands  Slackers? 

You  are  giving  us  the  best  farm  paper  that  I  know 
of.  Ihe  luunufacturers  arouud  here  promised  the  far¬ 
mers  help  when  they  needed  it  thi.s  year;  I  will  enclose 
clipping  from  the  liiiif/haiiiton  Press  of  .lime  2.‘I,  so 
that  you  can  see  how  we  are  getting  it.  We  are  hav¬ 
ing  so  much  wet  weather  that  the  hill  farmers  are  not 
getting  the  crops  in  very  fast.  I  am  past  70  and 
wife  ()2  past  and  am  trying  to  work  lOO-acre  farm 
*  f’mmot  get  help,  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  price 

of  .'t;2.;)0  per  day  for  eight  hours’  work  and  very  in- 
efhcient  at  that.  We  are  up  and  at  it  at  d.-’Id  a.  m., 
and  keep  at  it  until  0  p.  m.  I  always  worked  like  that 
and  am  healthy  and  strong  yet  and  very  optimistic- 
never  had  much  pay  for  our  labor.  Two  year.s  ago 
we  had  a  good  crop  of  potatoes  and  sold  them  from 
20  to  40  cents  per  bushel;  just  about  one-half  what 
they  cost  us  to  raise  then.  I  knew  that  the  dealers 
were  selling  at  100%  profit.  I  said  to  one  of  them 
one  day  that  they  ought  to  allow  us  part  of  that 
profit.  He  replied  that  “you  farmers  are  foolish  to 
raise  .so  many  that  the  market  is  overstocked.”  So  last 
year  I  did  not  try  to  overstock  the  market  and  now 
they  are  very  high  in  price;  but  very  few  farmers 
around  here  got  the  high  price.  Those  who  had  them 
to  .sell  mostly  sold  at  harvest  time  for  about  $1  per 
bushel.  Seed  potatoes  have  been  very  scarce  and  high 
111  price  this  Spring  and  many  farmers  around  here 
have  had  to  buy.  The  city  people  think  that  the  far¬ 
mers  are  getting  big  profits  for  produce  but  the  farmer 
does  not  get  it  for  the  reason  that  he  has  none  to 
sell.  Milk  and  a  few  eggs  an*  all 
that  the  average  farmer  has  to  sell  at 
present.  Cows  on  grass  now  and 
most  of  the  farmers  have  cut  out  the 
enormous  feed  bill.  w.  ir.  n. 

New  York. 

B.  N.-Y. — ^Tlie  clipping  referred  to 
.states  that  factory  hands  who  prom¬ 
ised  to  go  out  and  work  on  farms 
now  refuse  to  go.  Here  is  a  sample  of 
it : 

“I  have  been  to  every  factory  list¬ 
ed  with  us  as  having  promised  to 
furnish  certain  numbers  of  men.  In 
each  instance  the  managers  or  em¬ 
ployers  have  called  the  Volunteers’ 
in  and  told  them  of  the  chance  to  go 
to  the  farms  for  short  periods,  and 
in  every  case  the  men  have  refused. 

“When  asked  why  they  refused 
they  said  they  never  had  any  inten¬ 
tion  of  going,  and  when  asked  why 
they  enlisted  they  said  they  did  it 
for  fun,  or  to  win  a  bet  or  gave  some 
other  nonsensical  or  frivolous  answer. 
Of  course  their  employers  cannot 
force  them  to  go  to  the  farms,  but 
their  refusal  to  an.swer  the  call  they 
promised  to  heed  is  putting  the  far¬ 
mers  in  a  difficult  position. 

“The  significant  part  of  all  this  is 
the  fact  that  the  most  of  these  slack¬ 
ers  are  men  with  farm  experience. 
They  know  how  serious  is  the  farm¬ 
ing  situation,  and  they  know  that 
unless  help  is  given  to  produce  the 
crops  and  harvest  them  prices  of  food¬ 
stuffs  are  going  to  be  higher,  and  the 
produce  is  going  to  be  scarce.  But 
this  has  no  effect  on  them.  They  are 
a  collection  of  bluffing  slackers  and 
they  ought  to  be  made  to  suffer  for 
their  attitude.” 

^  What  a  fine  joke  it  is  to  get  far¬ 

mers  to  plant  extra  crops  on  the  prom- 
is  of  help  later  on,  and  then  repudiate 
the  ju-omise  when  the  crisis  comes. 

,  .  The  same  paper  also  prints  the  fol¬ 

lowing  : 

“Some  of  the  men  who  have  been  out  and  have  come 
back  .have  reported  unfavorably  on  the  scheme,  and 
this,  no.  doubt,  has  had  its  effect.  But  in  most 
cases  of  this  kind  the  men  have  been  at  fault  and  have 
been  sent  back  because  they  did  not  give  .satisfaction. 
Alany  of  them  would  not  obey  orders,  and  not  a  few 
of  them  had  the  drink  habit  and  the  farmers  could  not 
put  up  with  them.” 


the 

be 


Lira 
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A  Well-earned  Dollar  from  Washington 

This  one-dollar  bill  I  am  .sending  you  has  a  little 
hi.story  connected  with  it.  About  two  weeks  ago  I 
wa.s  very  bu.sy  finishing  up  my  Spring  work,  when  I 
noticed  a  car  stop  at  the  gate.  A  man  jumped  out 
and  came  over  to  where  I  was  working,  introduced 
himself  as  a  railroad  man,  and  said  he  had  two  lots 
over  on  the  carline,  about  one-half  mile,  he  wanted 
plowed  and  put  in  potatoes.  I  told  him  I  was  rushing 
to  finish  up  my  work,  as  the  mules  and  man  were  go¬ 
ing  away  in  the  morning  to  be  gone  two  or  three 
week.s,  plowing  and  seeding.  He  pleaded  so  hard  for 
me  to  go  and  help  him  I  finally  told  him  to  have  his 
potat^s  there  after  dinner  and  I  would  be  there  at 
one  o  clock.  He  asked  me  what  it  would  cost  him  and 
1  told  him  I  would  let  him  pay  me  what  he  thought 
it  worth.  Afyself  and  mules  worked  five  hours  with 
plow  and  harrow,  and  this  great  railroad  employee  and 
dictator  of  high  wages  gave  me  the  $1  bill  that  I  am 
sending  you  for  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  so  we 
will  get  our  money’s  worth  out  of  that  afternoon’s 
work  in  the  long  run  anyway. 

We  have  taken  considerable  interest  in  the  di.scu.s- 
siou  of  the  city  rube  on  the  farm,  as  we  have  attempt- 
"’ork  both  male  and  female.  I  gave  the  last  one 
$1  and  told  him  to  go  to  the  city  on  his  wheel  and  get 
me  a  half  round  sciuare  and  be  sure  not  to  come  back 
until  he  got  it.  We  sent  his  clothes  by  express  that 
same^  day.  As  he  has  never  come  back  I  suppose  he 
is  still  looking  for  the  square  or  has  got  a  job  as 
county  agriculturist  at  .$200. 

If  I  should  have  a  few  days  of  leisure  on  the  farm 
aiul  went  to  the  railroad  and  got  a  job  as  conductor, 
engineer,  fireman  or  any  other  profession,  or  if  I  went 
to  the  city  and  worked  at  painting,  carpentering  or 
any  other  yvork  I  would  be  a  “scab.”  The  .same  fel¬ 
low  who  brands  me  a  “scab”  {Continued  on  page  86-5) 
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July  7,  1917i 


I  WOMAN  AND  HOIV^ 


From  Day  to  Day 

A  Hymn  for  Those  Who  Fly 

J-(U(1  of  the  last  eternity, 

'’riioii  by  Whose  l)reath  the  worlds  suspire, 
WIu)  riii’st  the  elemental  three. 

The  air,  the  watoi\  and  the  fire, 

()  keep  within  Thy  ;?racious  care 
Thy  servants  flying  in  the  air. 

ffod  of  the  wind,  by  Thy  dread  laws 
Treserve  their  path,  that  in  their  wise 
'^I'hey,  traversing  the  airy  floors. 

May  give  Thee  glory  in  the  skies. 

()  keep  within  Thy  gracious  care 
Thy  sei’vants  flying  in  the  air. 

T.  II.,  in  The  Aeroplane. 


Tiif,  Erie  i-ailroad  shops,  at  Susque¬ 
hanna,  I*a.,  ai’e  now  employing  women  to 
operate  drill  pres.ses,  and  to  work  at 
other  mechanical  operations.  It  is  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  number  will  he  in¬ 
creased  as  the  men  are  withdrawn  for 
militai-y  service.  The  women  are  said  to 
he  much  interested  in  their  machines,  and 
to  be  giving  satisfactory  results. 

♦ 

The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries  is  ad¬ 
vising  the  use  of  whale  meat  as  food, 
and  also  the  flesh  of  porpoises.  These 
marine  animals  are  true  mammals,  not 
fish,  and  their  flesh  is  said  to  resemble 
beef,  and  to  be  excellent  fresh,  corned 
and  canned.  Whales  are  taken  at  sev¬ 
eral  stations  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  as 
each  whale  furnishes  about  five  tons  of 
meat,  it  is  evident  we  have  been  wasting 
a  valuable  source  of  food.  Fresh  whale 
meat  was  put  on  the  market  at  Seattle 
and  Portland,  and  sold  rapidly  at  10 
cents  a  pound,  consumers  viewing  it  very 
favorably.  Porpoises  are  plentiful  on  all 
our  coasts,  and  there  is  a  regular  fishery 
for  them  at  Cape  Ilattei’as,  where  they 
are  valued  principally  for  their  oil  and  to 
some  extent  for  their  skins.  The  Bureau 
of  Fisheries  also  urges  the  use  of  more 
fish  in  our  dietary,  both  as  a  matter  of 
economy  and  for  the  change  in  diet,  The 
fact  remains,  however,  that  many  inland 
localities  find  it  hard  to  get  a  supply  of 
fresh  fish  at  reasonable  prices.  A  farm 
fish  pond,  well  stocked  and  efficiently 
managed,  is  one  form  of  war  economy. 

BExrEMHER  again  this  season  that  every 
ragweed  you  allow  to  go  to  seed  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  thousand  sneezes  for  hay-fever  pa¬ 
tients.  According  to  Dr.  Scheppegrell, 
jiresident  of  the  American  Hay  Fever 
I’revention  Association,  one  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  United 
States  suffers  from  this  disease.  Bag- 
weed  is  the  greatest  cause  of  Fall  hay 
fever.  Wherever  this  weed  is  eradi¬ 
cated  there  is  a  lessoning  of  the  disease. 
Several  grasses  are  responsible  for  Spring 
and  Summer  hay  fever;  among  them  are 
Meadow  grass.  Bull  grass,  Bennuda 
grass.  Smut  grass,  Johnson  grass.  Feath¬ 
er  grass,  Fox-tail  grass  and  Cockspur 
grass.  Any  farm  entertaining  Summer 
boarders  will  do  well  to  exterminate  hay- 
fever  weeds,  and  to  advertise  the  fact. 

* 

Tins  is  a  year  when  drying  fruits  and 
vegetables  will  pay.  Both  glass  jars  and 
till  cans  are  high  in  price,  and  sugar  must 
be  economized.  Products  properly  dried 
can  be  stored  in  paper  sacks  or  paste¬ 
board  cartons,  out  of  reach  of  mouse 
damage.  “Dehydrating”  is  the  modern 
term  for  the  process.  Racks  of  galvan¬ 
ized  netting,  with  wooden  slats  at  the 
ends  to  raise  them  one  above  the  other, 
can  be  used  in  the  oven  at  night — tem¬ 
perature  about  140  degrees — the  oven 
door  being  left  unlatched  for  moisture  to 
escape.  About  three  nights’  drying  is  re¬ 
quired.  This  is  one  method ;  there  are 
others,  and  many  experienced  farm 
housewives  can  give  us  information  on 
this  subject.  Dried  corn  and  string  beans 
are  familiar,  and  we  learn  that  carrots, 
cut  in  strips,  dry  well.  Of  course,  these 
dried  vegetables,  like  dried  fruits,  are 
soaked  before  cooking.  Even  dried  rhu¬ 
barb  was  displayed  by  on .  domestic 
science  demonstrator,  who  also  dried 
'  sliced  tomato.  Her  plan  was  to  cut  all 
the  larger  fruits  and  vegetables  into  thin 
strips,  so  as  to  expose  as  much  surface 
as  possible  to  the  dehydrating  process. 
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Seen  in  New  York  Shops 
Recently,  when  buying  burlap  for  dra- 
lieries  we  were  told  that  there  was  a 
growing  scarcity  of  this  material,  and 
that  some  colors  were  no  longer  obtain¬ 
able.  It  cost  cents  a  yard,  one  yard 
wide.  Another  inexpensive  drapery  ma¬ 
terial  is  mocha  cloth,  one  yard  wide,  20 
cents  a  yard.  It  has  an  irregular  weave, 
quite  heavy,  closer  than  burlap,  and  is  a 
mixture  of  brown  and  reddish  russet.  It 
is  used  for  couch  covers  and  portieres. 
Denim  for  draperies  is  now  M2  cents  a 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


Price  15  cts.  Blouse,  34  to  42 


bust. 


9431 — Blouse  with  Blouse,  34  to  42 
Full  Fronts,  34  to  bust. 

44  bust.  Price  15  cts. 


I’rice  15  cts. 

9402 — S  t  r  a  i  g  h  t 
9433 — Two-Piece  Skirt  to  be  Plaited 

Skirt.  24  to  32  or  Gathered,  24  to 
waist.  30  waist. 

Price  15  cts.  Price  15  cts. 


yard  in  plain  colors,  54  cents  with 
printed  designs. 

Army  goggles,  with  amber,  green  or 
smoke-colored  lenses,  imitation  tortoise¬ 
shell  frames  and  leather  straps  to  fasten 
them,  are  ,$1.25,  Aviators’  face  masks 
of  .silk  or  leather  made  in  France,  are  $7 
iuid  .$0.50. 

Registration  card  cases,  just  the  size 
for  the  Government  card,  are  25  cents  in 
plain  grain  leather,  and  from  this  up  to 
,$1..50,  the  more  expensive  ones  having 
extra  space  for  regular  cards  and  stamps. 

Scout  suits  of  olive  drab  khaki,  con¬ 
sisting  of  coat,  knickers,  canvas  puttee 
leggings  and  hat,  sizes  4  to  14  yeai’s,  are 
$4.50. 

Among  new  rufflings  we  find  skirt 
widths  of  Brussels  net,  cream  or  white. 
One  style  has  a  hem  .and  three  three- 
inch  tucks  at  graduated  distances,  both 
hem  and  tucks  being  set  in  with  hem¬ 
stitching.  This  was  $1.87  a  yard.  An¬ 
other  style  had  four  three-inch  frills, 
pleated  very  full  at  graduated  distances ; 
this  was  .$2.74  a  yard.  In  each  case  the 
material  was  40  inches  wide. 

.  Perfectly  plain  close-fitting  diving  caps 
of  rubber  cost  2.5  cents,  and  come  in  a  va.- 
riety  of  colors.  They  are  worn  by  both 
men  and  women,  for  constant  wetting  in 
salt  water  is  not  good  for  the  hair,  and 
the  cap  is  a  comfort  in  diving.  Among 
women’s  bathing  shoes  some  of  the  newer 
styles  have  an  ankle  strap,  like  a  child’s 
strap  slippers,  the  strap  being  either 
buckled  or  buttoned.  They  cost  from 
59  cents  a  pair  up.  Plain  black  sateen 
shippers  with  tapes  to  cross  around  the 
ankles  cost  44  cents  a  pair. 


Easy  Cucumber  Pickle 
Thoroughly  dissolve  one  cup  of  Turk’s 
Island  .salt  in  one  gallon  of  vinegar,  and 
put  in  cucumbers  as  gathered  from  vines, 
a  few  any  time  convenient,  J.  E.  G. 


The  Weight  of  War 


The  heavy  hand  of  war  has  dis¬ 
turbed  the  balance  between  supply 
and  demand  the  world  over.  Our 
problem  of  serving  the  public  has 
all  at  once  assumed  a  new  and 
weightier  aspect. 

Extraordinary  demands  on  tele¬ 
phone  service  by  the  Government 
have  been  made  and  are  being  met. 
Equipment  must  be  provided  for  the 
great  training  camps,  the  coast- 
defense  stations  must  be  linked  to¬ 
gether  by  means  of  communication, 
and  the  facilities  perfected  to  put  the 
Government  in  touch  with  the  en¬ 
tire  country  at  a  moment’s  notice. 

In  planning  for  additions  to  the 
plant  of  the  Bell  System  for  191  7, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of 
dollars  were  apportioned.  This  is 


by  far  the  largest  program  ever 
undertaken. 

But  the  cost  of  raw  materials 
has  doubled  in  a  year.  Adequate 
supplies  of  copper,  lead,  wire,  steel 
and  other  essentials  of  new  equip¬ 
ment  are  becoming  harder  to  get 
at  any  price,  for  the  demands  of 
war  must  be  met. 

Under  the  pressure  of  business 
incident  to  war,  the  telephone-using 
public  must  co-operate  in  order  that 
our  new  plans  to  meet  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  growth  In  telephone  stations 
and  traffic  may  be  made  adequate. 

The  elimination  of  unnecessary 
telephone  calls  is  a  patriotic  duty 
just  as  is  the  elimination  of  all  waste 
at  such  a  time.  Your  Government 
must  have  a  “clear  talk  track.” 


AMERICAN  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


THE  COLT 

CARBIDE  LIGHTING  AND 
COOKING  PLANT 

Has  won  the  endorsement  of 
.  25,000  users  • 

From  these  users  we  have  received 
thousands  of  letters  testifying  that  the 
“Colt”  furnishes  brilliant  light  for  house 
and  bams  and  fuel  for  the  kitchen  range 
at  a  LOWER  COST  than  other  light 
plants  furnish  light  alone. 

These  letters  one  and  all  tell  of  the 
economy  and  satisfaction  of  this  double 
service,  and  of  the  permanency  and 
reliability  of  the  plant. 

Read  for  yourself  this  typical  quota¬ 
tion  from  letter  175. 

Clinton,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  26,  1915. 

“The  lighting  plant  I  bought  of  you  almost  two 
years  ago  has  proven  entirely  satisfactory,  and  1 
consider  the  cost  of  the  plant  well  invested— far 
superior  to  the  lanterns  and  lamps  which  anyone  is 
likely  to  have  to  throw  out  at  any  moment.^  I 
would  not  be  without  it  in  my  dairy  barn  and  it  is  a 
great  satisfaction  to  me.  The  cost  of  operation  is 
small,  and  the  care  of  the  machine  very  simple. 
The  machine  acts  almost  human.” 

THOMAS  E.  HART. 

Don’t  choose  a  Lighting  Plant  until 
you  have  investigated  the  Colt  two-in-one 
service.  Write  for  complete  information. 


'ailonat 


STEAM  PRESSURE 

CANNING  OUTFITS 


HouBckcepers,  farmers,  grow¬ 
ers — everybody  can  save  and 
make  money  preserving  meats, 
fruits  and  vegetables  witli  a 
National  Outfit.  Makes  cheap¬ 
est  and  toughest  meat-cuts  ten¬ 
der  and  delicious.  Preserves 
fruits  and  vcgetaliles  without 
waste  or  spoilage.  Use  glass 
jars  or  cans.  Simple — safe — 
economical.  Outfits  for  homo 
or  larger.  Write  for  details 
stating  what  you  will  can 
^  and  capacity  desired. 
Northwestern  Steel  &  Iron  Works 
815  Spring  St.,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 


,  W  ater  PumpsW  ater 

with  a  Rife  Ram.  Plenty  of  it  for  every 
purpose  about  your  country  home — with¬ 
out  fuel,  labor,  freezing  or  rerairs.  A 
small  stream  operates  the  Rife  Ram  and 
fills  high  elevated  tanks  or  operates  air 
pressure  system.  Easy  to  install.  First 
cost  the  only  cost.  Always  on  the  job  day 
and  night,  winter  and  summer.  11,000  in 
q»»..  daily  use.  Send  for 

free  Catalog  today. 


RIFE  ENGINE  CO._,  , 
Dept.  B,  90  West  SU,  New  York 


com 

G«a  (J  S  Pal  Of! 

Kills  Rats  and  Mice  Harmless  to  Humans 


J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY 


42nd  St.  Bldg. 


New  York  City 


I  Buy  Direct  from  the  Importer  ] 


COFFEE 


5  lbs.  Bean  or  Ground  $1.00 


y  ^  -F  Satisfa 


Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Delivered  IfVee 
within  300  miles. 
51  Barclay  St. 
NEW  YORK 


No  Odor.  SEED,  Hardware,  drug,  general  stores 


CtimfoiiMoor  Closet 

Odorless,  Sanitary,  Germ-proof.  Can 
be  placed  anywhere  in  home.  A  guar-^ja.--^ 
antee  of  healthy,  sanitary  conditions.  ' 

{.SWAT  FLY  BREEDING  PRIVY 

Have  eity  conveniences.  Germ-life  killed 
instantly  by  chemicals.  Emptied  once  a 
month.  Needs  no  other  attention.  Boards 
of  Health  endorse.  Write  for  literature. 

Agents  wanted— exclustvetcrrltory 
COMFORT  CHEMICAL  CLOSET  CO. 

427  F.ctorle.  Bldg/  TOLEDO.  OHIO 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  Y^ork 
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Filet  Lace  Insertion 

Chain  57.  (Ch.  2.  miss  2,  d.  c.  into  next 
ivill  be  called  one  space,  for  brevity. 
Every  .3  d.  c.  will  be  called  one  block.) 

First  Kow — 1  d.  c.  into  6  st.  from  the 
needle,  9  spaces.  2  blocks,  1  space,  2 
blocks,  3  spaces.  This  makes  the  width 
of  the  lace  eighteen  spaces  or  blocks 
wide.  Turn. 

Second  Ttow — 2  spaces,  5  blocks,  G 
.‘spaces.  3  blocks.  2  spaces.  Turn. 

Third  Itow — 2  spaces.  4  blocks.  5 
spaces,  1  block,  1  space,  4  blocks,  1 
space.  Turn. 

Fourth  Row — 1  space.  3  blocks.  2 
spaces,  1  block,  5  spaces.  3  blocks,  3 
spaces.  Turn. 

Fifth  Row — 4  spaces,  2  blocks,  5 
spaces,  1  block,  G  spaces.  Turn. 

Sixth  Row — 4  spaces,  2  blocks,  5 
sjiaces,  1  block,  G  spaces.  Turn. 
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Tested  Cakes 
Taut  I. 


I  i  I !  5  ‘  ^  <  f >.  i-" '  * v«  ?-* f  *•  JJj 

I  -  •* 


Filet  Lace  Insertion 


si<ace,  3  blocks, 
spaces,  3  blocks. 


Seventh  Row — 1 
si'aces,  1  block,  5 
si)aces.  Turn. 

Eighth  Row — 2  spaces,  4  blocks.  5 
sjiaces,  1  block,  1  space,  4  blocks,  3  space. 
Turn. 

Ninth  Itow — 2  spaces,  5  blocks,  G 

spaces.  3  blocks,  2  spaces.  Turn. 

f'enth  Row — 10  spac(‘s,  2  blocks,  1 

sjiJice.  2  blocks.  3  spaces.  Turn. 

Eleventh  Row — 7  spaces.  3  block,  1 
si)ace,  1  block,  8  spaces.  'I'urn. 

Twelfth  Row — 8  spaces,  2  blocks,  8 
s])aces.  Turn. 

Thirteenth  Itow — 8  spaces,  3  blocks,  7 
spaces.  Turn. 

Fourteenth  Row — 5  spaces,  3  blocks,  1 
si)ace,  3  blocks,  G  spaces.  Turn. 

Fifteenth  Row — 7  spaces,  5  blocks,  G 
sjtaces.  Turn. 

Sixteenth  Row — 8  spaces,  2  blocks,  8 
spaces.  Turn. 

Seventf'enth  Row — 9  spaces,  1  block.  8 
s]iaces.  Turn. 

Eighteenth  Row — 7  spaces,  1  block,  9 
spaces.  Turn. 

Repeat  from  the  first  row.  E.  M. 


Bayberry  Candles 

I  read  an  item  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  in 
which  you  say  the  bayberry  candles  you 
get.  .smoke  and  gutter.  I  do  not  think 
(hey  are  c-om posed  entirely  of  bayberry 
wax  ;  if  .so.  they  would  be  hard.  I  have 
gathered  the  berrit'S  the  last  four  years, 
extracted  the  wax,  and  dipped  the 
candles.  They  are  hard,  a  beautiful  light 
green,  and  burn  brightly ;  do  not  smoke 
or  gutter.  I  also  make  small  ones  to  fit 
the  Christmas  candleholders ;  they  are 
very  pretty  mixed  with  the  different  col¬ 
ored  candles.  I  am  80  years  of  age  and 
enjoy  getting  out  in  the  lovely  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October  weather  to  gather  ber¬ 
ries.  The  caudles  need  snuffing  occa¬ 
sionally.  MKS.  j.  p.  V. 


A  Note  of  Warning 

In  these  days  when  we  are  reading  in 
the  different  farm  papers  and  magazines 
lists  of  ‘TIow  to  Get  Something  to  Eat 
for  Nothing.”  and  other  similar  articles, 
there  should  almost  be  printed  a  list  of 
‘‘Things  >ioi  to  use  for  greens.”  It  is 
surprising  that  -while  the  root  of  rhubarb 
is  medicinal,  and  the  stalk  so  highly  to 
be  desired  for  food,  the  leaves  should  be 
so  poisonous.  I  have  heard  of  a  whole 
French  family  in  Canada  having  been 
poisoned  so  that  they  all  died  from  hav¬ 
ing  used  rhubarb  leaves  as  greens.  The 
only  thing  I  have  seen  conceruiug  it  in 
print  was  in  a  farm  paper  which  says ; 
‘‘Because  rhubarb  leaves  contain  certain 
substances  which  make  them  poisonous 
to  a  great  many  persons,  speciali,sts  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
warn  housewives  against  using  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  plant  for  food.”  a.  d. 

R.  N.-Y. — Similar  advice  has  been 
given  in  the  Loudon  Gardeners’  Chroni¬ 
cle  and  other  British  periodicals.  Rhu¬ 
barb  leaves  have  been  advised  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  spinach,  their  tender  succu¬ 
lence  being  suggestive  of  such  greens,  but 
while  some  persons  seem  able  to  eat 
them  without  harm,  there  are,  appar¬ 
ently,  many  cases  where  they  prove  un¬ 
wholesome,  if  not  actually  dangerous, 


Sponge  Cake. — Many  think  this  is  so 
hard  to  get  just  right.  Take  two  eggs, 
beat  ver.v  light,  add  one  cup  sugar  and 
beat  again  ;  then  add  one  cup  flour  sifted 
with  a  teaspoon  of  baking  powaler  and 
a  bit  of  salt  and  seasoning  (I  like  orange 
extract  or  vanilla).  Stir  t\'ell  and  add 
one-half  cup  boiling  water  and  beat 
again,  put  in  greased  pan  and  bake  in 
quick  oven — -a  slow  oven  will  let  rise 
too  much  before  baking,  making  it 
coarse.  The  batter  will  be  quite  thin, 
but  it  will  come  out  all  right. 

Orange  Sponge  Cake. — This  will  keep 
nice  for  two  mouths  if  kept  in  a  good 
place,  and,  if  the  eggs  are  large,  will 
make  four  layers.  Use  two  cups  sugar, 
two  cups  of  flour,  one  cup  cold  water, 
yolks  of  five  egg.s,  whites  of  four,  grated 
rind  and  juice  of  one  sour  orange,  two 
teaspoons  baking  powder.  Beat  sugar 
and  yolks  of  eggs  until  creamy,  then'  add 
cold  water  and  orange  juice,  grated  rind, 
then  flour  and  baking  powder,  a  bit  of  salt, 
and  last  the  well-beaten  whites. 

I  always  try  to  keep  fruit  cake  on 
hand,  as  it  keeps  well ;  have  kept  it  for 
a  year,  and  it  improves  with  age,  but 
do  not  keep  where  it  is  damp.  I  think 
it  is  as  cheap  a  cake  as  one  usually 
makes,  as  it  will  make  four  loaf  <'akes, 
and  is  too  rich  to  serve  too  freely.  I 
also  use  it  for  pudding  by  steaming  and 
making  a  sauce  for  it ;  always  handy 
for  unexpected  company.  Cream  two 
scant  cups  of  shortening  with  three  cups 
d.-trk  brown  sugar,  then  add  seasoning, 
four  teaspoons  cinnamon,  one  of  cloves, 
one  of  nutmeg,  add  one-half  cup  dark 
molasses,  one-half  cup  .sour  milk  and  stir 
well,  then  the  well-be?iten  yolks  of  six 
eggs.  Stir  thoroughly  and  add  four  cups 
of  flour  sifted,  add  one  teaspoon  of  soda 
dissolved  and  then  the  well-beaten  whites, 
and  lastly  the  fruit  dusted  with  flour.  I 
use  for  the  fruit  one  pt)und  of  cun-ants, 
one  of  .seeded  raisins,  about  one-(iuarter 
pound  of  candied  orange  and  lemon  peel 
and  one-half  pound  of  nut  meats,  but 
you  may  add  more  or  less  fruit  or 
change  as  one  may  wish.  Don't  forget 
a  generous  pinch  of  salt  if  butter  is  not 
used.  I  usually  make  a  try  cake,  as  I 
may  want  to  add  more  spices  or  flour. 

I  then  bake  in  four  bread  pans  in  a 
moderate  oven  for  two  hours,  sprinkle 
the  top  with  granulated  sugar  before 
baking,  and  I  usually  use  another  bread 
pan  over  the  cake  while  baking. 

Now  for  a  bread  cake  which  kce])s 
nicely  for  several  days.  I  set  my  di-y 
yeast  a  little  after  noon,  making  it  into 
a  batter  and  then  a  sjjonge  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  so  before  kneading  it  into  a  loaf  in 
the  morning  I  have  ready  one  cup  of 
sugar  (brown  the  best)  and  one-half  cup 
shortening  creamed  together  with  one  egg, 
and  use  one-half  cup  of  the  bread  sponge 
and  .add  one-half  cup  of  flour,  spices  to 
taste,  with  raisins  and  currants  and  one 
teaspoon  of  soda  dissolved.  Then  put 
into  a  cake  pan  and  let  'stand  two  or 
three  hours,  sprinkling  a  little  sugar  on 
top. 

If  I  wish  to  make  rolls  I  take  out 
about  three  cups  of  dough  and  add  one- 
quarter  cup  sugar,  one-quarter  cup  of 
shortening  and  one  or  two  eggs,  then  add 
flour  and  knead  into  a  loaf,  letting  it  rise, 
then  roll  out  into  a  sheet  about  one-half 
inch  thick,  cut  with  a  Ifiscuit  cutter, 
spread  with  slightly  melted  butter  and 
fold,  set  to  rise  and  moisten  with  milk 
before  baking. 

For  cinnamon  rolls,  make  the  same  as 
above  and  when  rolled  into  a  sheet  but¬ 
ter,  sprinkle  with  sugar,  cinnamon  and 
currants,  roll  into  a  roll  and  cut  into 
one  and  one-half  or  two-inch  pieces.  Just 
before  they  are  done  1  dissolv-e  some 
sugar  in  a  little  milk  and  wet  the  tops 
of  the  rolls,  return  to  the  oven  and  leave 
live  or  ten  minutes.  You  can  also  use 
this  same  recipe  for  raised  doughnuts, 
cutting  them  out  and  leaving  them  to 
rise  on  a  floured  board  until  light,  and 
after  frying  these  put  into  a  pan  while 
hot  and  cover  with  a  tight  cover,  or  your 
doughnuts  will  be  crusty;  do  not  roll 
in  sugar  until  cold,  heu.xice  goggix. 


Labor  is  prior  to  and  independent  of 
capital.  Capital  is  only  the  fruit  of  la¬ 
bor  and  could  never  have  existed  if  labor 
had  not  first  existed.  Labor  is  the  su¬ 
perior  of  capital  and  deserves  much  the 
higher  consideration. — Lincoln. 
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Save  the.  Nation’s  Food 

on  the  economical,  time-tried 


EVAPORATOR 


I-..very  year  in  the  city  and  on  the  farm  thousands  of 
dollars’  worth  of  foodstuffs  go  to  waste.  This  year  your 
country  demands  economy  of  you.  See  to  it  that  all  you 
cannot  use  now  is  saved  for  the  future.  Eliminate  the  fuss, 
worry  and  expense  of  other  methods — EV.\PORATE. 

No  Sugar,  No  Jars,  No  Cans 

V.se  a  “Granger”— the  biggest  little  Evaporator  made.  Twenty 
thousand  satisfied  customers  ean  testify  to  its  service.  “Granger” 
evaporated  fruits  and  vegetables  are  delicious  ;  retain  all  the 
natural  flavor  much  better  than  eaiiiied  goods.  Many  city,  as 
well  as  country,  housewives  this  year  will  use  this  simple' and 
satisfactory  method  of  practicing  economy  lor  I  ncle  Sam. 

Granger  Evaporated  vegetables  are  most  wliolesonic  and  are 
easily  prepared  for  seTving.  Evaporated  fruits  make  the  moat 
wonderful  desserts,  cakes  and  pies.  .\iid  remeniher  this  inethod 
is  the  simplest  and  most  economical  lor  everyone.  Get  your 
“Granger’;  tod.a.v.  Save  the  surplus  from  your  garden  or  buy 
fruits  and  vegetables  when  they’re  cheap  and  evaporate  them. 
Works  equally  well  in  the  kitchen  or  the  orchard,  on  coal,  gas  or 


tical  evaporator 
for  domestic  use. 


Ask 

You 

Courtly 

Demonstrator 


RETAILERS’  35c  QUALITY 

COFFEE 


5  POUNDS  FOR 
Bean  or  Ground 


From  Wholesaler  Direct,  fresh  off  the  Roaster 

$1.25 

DELIVERED  FREE  WITHIN  300  MILES 
10  lbs.  DELIVERED  FREE  1000  MILES 

SatUfaction  (iuarantced  or  Money  Refunded 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,  233-239  Washington  Si.,  New  York 

KSTABUSHF.D  77  YEARS 


Canvas  Welt  Shoes 

FOR  SUMMER  WEAR 

Brown,  Black,  Grey,  with  leather 
tills,  lltire  soles  and  Iieels.  For 
>fen,  ISo.VN,  mid  Little  Geiitn, 
They  look  well,  lit  well,  wear  well. 

Sent  anywhere  in  United  States 
upon  receipt  of  ITiee 


Men’s  $2.00;  Boys’  $1.75; 
Gents’  $1.50 

SatUfaction  Guaranteed 

DUMAIS  SHOE  CO..  BROCKTON.  MASS. 


JUST  PULL  the  DAMPER 
and  FORGET  ABOUT  IT 

The  beat  retained  and  sealed  in  the  specially  constructed  oven  of  the 
No.  37  New  Perfection  Oil  Cook  Stove  does  the  rest. 

\t  &  complete.  Four  burner  stove,  cabinet,  warming  shelf  and  heat- 
retaining  oven  all  combined  in  one  range-like  stove.  You  can  use  the 
burners  for  grate  surface  cooking ;  or,  if  you  want  to  btike,  yon  can  pre¬ 
heat  the  oven,  then  completely  extinguish  the  flame  and  finish  the 
cooking  with  the  heat  retained.  Cheaper  than  coal  or  gas. 

Jt  s  the  Long  Bine  Chimney  that  makes  it  possible,  by  turning  every 
drop  of  oil  into  clean,  odorless  heat. 

Plenty  of  hot  water  whenever  you  want  it  if  you  use  the  New 
Perfection  Kerosene  Water  Heater.  Ask  your  dealer  for  booklet. 

To  get  the  best  results  use  SOCONY  Kerosene. 

STANDARD  OIL  GO.  of  NEW  YORK 

(Principal  Offices) 

New  York  Albany  Buffalo  Boston 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


July  7,  191 T. 


HOT  WEATHER 

the  season  when  a 


SEPARATOR 

saves  most  over 
any  other  separator 
or  skimming  system 

IT'S  A  GREAT  MISTAKE  for  any  dairy  farmer  without  a  separator  or  usiiig 
an  inferior  machine  to  put  off  the  purchase  of  a  New  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  m 
the. summer  months  especially  with  butter-fat  at  the  present  unusually  h-gh  price. 

Great  as  are  the  advantages  of  the  New  De  Laval  over  all  other  separators,  as 
well  as  over  any  gravity  setting  system,  at  every  season  of  the  year,  they  are  even  greater 
during  the  mid-summer  season  than  at  any  other  time. 

This  is  because  hot  weather  conditions  occasion  greatest  butter-fat  losses  with 
gravity  setting  and  render  it  most  difficult  to  maintain  quality  of  product  with  any  gravity 
system  or  unsanitary  separator,  while,  moreover,  the  quantity  of  milk  is  usually  greatest, 
and  any  loss  in  either  quantity  or  quality  of  product  means  more. 

Then  there  is  the  great  saving  in  time  and  labor  with  the  simple,  easy  running, 
easily  cleaned,  large  capacity  New  De  Laval  machines  over  all  other  methods  or  sep¬ 
arators,  which  naturally  counts  for  more  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Hence  the  great  mistake  of  putting  off  the  purchase  of  a  New  De  Laval  Cream 
Separator  in  summer,  whether  you  already  have  a  poor  machine  or  none  at  al ,  and 
every  dairy  farmer  should  keep  in  mind  not  only  that  a  De  Laval  will  pay  for  itself  m  a 
few  months  but  may,  if  desired,  be  bought  on  such  liberal  terms  as  to  actually  save  its 
own  cost  while  being  paid  for. 

Every  claim  thus  made  is  subject  to  easy  demonstration, 
and  every  De  Laval  local  agent  is  glad  of  the  opportunity  to 
prove  these  claims  to  you,  in  your  own  dairy,  without  cost 
or  obligation  on  your  part. 

V^hy  not  see  the  nearest  De  Lava!  agent  at  once? 

If  you  do  not  know  him,  write  to  the_  nearest^  of¬ 
fice  for  new  catalog  or  any  desired  information. 

THE  DE  LAVAL 

165  Broadway,  New  York 
50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL 


Every  New  De- 
Laval  is  equip¬ 
ped  with  a  Bell 
Speed-Indicator 


SEPARATOR  CO, 

29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 
AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


MINERAL' 


muse 

over. 


heave5?ms 

^COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free  «  _ _ 

S3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  monej 
back.  $1  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourth  A«e..  Pittsburg.  Pa 


SANITATION 

IS  THE  RELIABLE  METHOD 
FOR  PREVENTING 

FOOT  AND 
MOUTH  DISEASE 

HOG  CHOLERA 

AND  OTHER  CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 


You  can  make  all  live-stock 
quarters  sanitary  by  using 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1 

The  Standardized^  Reliable 
Dip  and  Disinfectant. 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1  has  been  used  at  tho 
large  state  fairs  in  the  United  States  for 
the  last  ten  years  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
contagious  disease.  It  has  done  it,  and 
KRESO  DIP  No.  1  will  do  the  same  for 
you  on  the  farm. 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1  is  reliable.  It  is 
easy  to  use.  It  is  inexpensive. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on  the 
treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or  pitch 
mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on  how 
to  build  a  hog  wallow,  which  will  keep 
hogs  clean  and  healthy. 

We  will  send  you^ee  a  booklet  on  how 
to  protect  your  hogs  from  lice*  and  para¬ 
sites  and  disease. 

Write  for  them. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Dept.  Animal  Industt^Vv  DETROIT^  MICH. 
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thatT^ifwo^— last  6  times  es  long 

— can’tsa?,  dra?.  warportwiat.  Boards 

double  bolted(notnailed)botween8anarlo 

steeluprights.  Guaraoteed  6  years.  Mow 
than  600*000  in  use.  I  furnish  complete 
tratesready  tohang  or  just  thoGateSteels, 
hinires.bolts.etc.  Everything  but  boards. 
Write  for  free  catalog.  A.  V.  Rowe,  Bres. 
ROWE  MFC.  G0..27l5adami  SL.Galeiburg.tll. 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!f^^^ 

Buys  the  New  Butter- 

fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Lightrunning, 
easy  cleaning,  close  ekim 
ming.  durable.  Guaranteed 
,a  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 
)er  hour.  Made  also  in  five 
arffer  sizes  up  toNo.Sahown  here 

I  30  Days*  Free  Trial 

it  saves  in  cream,  brines  Er^ 

I  alofir*  folder  and  **direct-from-factory  offer* 

1  Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  eavo  money, 

ALBAUCH -DOVER  CO. 

2171  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


20% 

More 

Milk 


With  same  feed  plus  plenty 
of  water.  Our  free  book  tells 
how  you  can  prove  this  with¬ 
out  costing  one  ceiit. 

Livestock  Individual 
Drinking  Fountain  Co. 
Box  F  Lynchburg,  Virginia 


PRICE 

$-|qo 

OEUVEREO 


Live  Stock 


Grading  Wool 

Could  you  give  sheep  growers  some  in¬ 
formation  as  to  how  wool  is  graded?  The 
quotations  in  market  run  from  4.5c  to 
G2c  per  pound.  The  buyers  would  have 
us  think  we  have  the  45-cent  kind  and 
we  do  not  know.  What  breeds  are  fine 
wools  and  what  breeds  furnish  and 

“4”  blood  wool?  D.  D.  G. 

Rushford,  N.  Y. 

You  will  notice  that  Ohio  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  wool,  Michigan  and  New  York, 
and  also  other  States,  have  a  little  dif¬ 
ferent  quotations,  with  the  fine  wools  in 
the  first-named  States  a  little  in  advance 
of  the  others.  This  may  be  accounted  for 
from  the  fact  that  these  States  have 
stayed  closer  to  the  fine  wods  and  conse¬ 
quently  made  more  careful  selection  in 
breeding.  You  will  also  note  that  figures 
are  named  on  washed  and  unwashed,  but 
the  custom  of  sheariug  without  washing 
has  become  so  general  that  the  differ- 


eats  262  and  refuses  212 ;  and  the  pig 
out  of  24.3  plants  eats  72  and  refuses  171. 

What  is  a  pig  for?  To  live  some  po¬ 
lite  life  or  make  pork  out  of  wastes?  He 
is  more  useful  in  the  latter  occupation. 
We  do  not  raise  pigs  for  the  pleasure  of 
their  society,  or  as  a  model  for  the  chil¬ 
dren.  but  we  want  them  to  turn  farm 
products  into  pork.  The  wider  their 
range  of  food  the  cheaper  pork  they  can 
make. 


SICK  BEASTS 

BOOK  on  treatment  of  Horses,  Cows, 
Sheep,  Dogs  and  other  animals,  sent 
free.  Humphreys*  Homeopathic  Vet¬ 
erinary  Medicines,  1 56  Vfilliam  St.,  N.  Y. 


FI  eece  Wools 

Get  our  prices  before  selling.  W  rite  us,  stat¬ 
ing  tlie  quantity  you  liave,  with  tlie  grade, 
and  we  will  quote  you  price  delivered  on  ears 
your  shipping  point, 

H,  A.  PERKINS  &  CO..  IVooI  Merelinnts, 
6  Railroad  Row,  White  Klver  Junction,  Vt- 


Butter  With  Objectionable  Flavor 

We  are  having  trouble  with  our  cream 
and  butter  this  Spring;  it  seems  it  is 
worse  siuce  the  cows  went  out  on  pas¬ 
ture.  For  the  first  12  hours  there  is  no 
odor  on  the  cream,  or  while  it  is  kept 
cool,  but  just  as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
ripen  it  gets  this  peculiar  odor,  and  after 
churning  the  butter  is  still  worse.  No 
matter  how  warm  I  get  cream  it  does  not 
seem  to  .sour  as  it  should ;  it  merely 


Sheep  and  Lamb  Beside  a  Self  Feeder 


ence  paid  wall  not  warrant  washing.  It 
is  work,  it  reduces  the  sheep,  and  if  done 
right  removes  more  weight  than  the  ex¬ 
cess  per  pound  restores. 

Double  X  (XX)  is  Merino  or  fine 
wool  of  about  two  inches  or  under  in 
staple.  Delaine  is  a  longer  staple,  se¬ 
cured  by  selection  in  breeding,  until  in 
cases  it  is  three  inches.  “Half  blood’’  is 
the  result  of  crossing  a  full-blood  coarse 
with  a  fine,  and  “three-eighths”  is  the 
full-blood  with  the  half-blood. 

One  can  readily  see  from  the  way 
breeding  is  generally  done  how  hard  it 
will  be  to  place  clips  in  these  classes.  It 
will  be  hard  even  with  pure  flocks  to  find 
all  the  same  length  and  fineness,  and 
some  flocks  are  a  mixture  of  everything. 
There  is  a  whole  lot  we  do  not  know 
about  handling  wool  to  got  a  just  price 
for  it,  and  the  “grade”  is  but  one  of  the 
talking  points  of  buyers.  IR'ery  kind  is 
needed,  but  none  of  their  prices  has  a 
fair  relation  to  the  prices  woolens  sell  at. 

This  much  we  know.  Sheep  husbandry 
has  always  been  a  nice  occupation,  and 
as  profitable  as  any  other  for  the  man 
who  treated  sheep  as  well  as  other  ani¬ 
mals.  Again  we  know  that  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  prices,  and  methods  of  the 
“higher-ups”  have  done  more  to  reduce 
the  flocks  of  the  United  States  than  dogs 
have,  and  you  see  a  sample  of  it  in  the 
inquirer’s  case.  Further,  we  know  that 
there  has  never  been  such  a  scarcity  and 
such  a  demand  for  wool,  and  it  must  all 
be  gathered  to  be  manufactured  and  sold 
at  startling  prices.  Quotations  are  a 
poor  guide.  Regardless  of  them  wool  of 
all  kinds  has  sold  at  from  35  up  to  70 
cents,  for  the  same  grades,  and  we  have 
seen  no  “70”  quotations.  It  looks  like  a 
good  time  for  the  man  who  has  wool  to 
“saw  wood”  and  wait,  wool  grower. 

Pennsylvania. 


thickens,  and  is  not  sour.  We  have  thrcf' 
cows  that  frechenod  in  March ;  and  us>‘ 
a  separator.  I  keep  it  very  clean;  nm 
very  careful  with  my  pails  and  straiuor 
cloths,  wash  thoroughly  and  .scald  witli 
boiling  water,  and  let  them  air  well.  I 
cool  my  cream  as  soon  as  possible  after 
separating,  keep  it  cool  until  about  12 
or  18  hours  before  churning.  I  am  now 
trying  to  keep  the  cows’  milk  separate 
aiid  see  if  it  is  all  alike.  Do  you  think 
that  pasteurizing  the  milk  l)efore  separ¬ 
ating  would  help,  or  could  one  pasturize 
the  cream?  If  so,  would  you  tell  just 
how  I  could  do  it?  Do  you  think  there 
is  any  way  I  could  I'enovate  the  butter 
that  I  have  made  so  it  would  be  fit  for 


use  i 


E.  M. 


New  York. 


Moneu  refunded  if  not  satisfactory 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  OF  ALBANY 
NEW  YORir 


The  Pig’s  Food  Habits 

We  must  all  (says  the  “Pall  Mall 
Gazette”)  make  our  apologies  to  the  pig, 
who  has  been  grossly  maligned  in  re¬ 
gard  to  his  food.  Instead  of  being  ready 
to  eat  anything,  he  tuims  out  to  be  the 
most  fastidious  of  animals.  Experi¬ 
ments  have  been  made  in  France  and 
Sweden  which  show  this  to  be  the  case, 
and  in  the  latter  country  the  record  tells 
us  that  out  of  575  plants  the  goat  eats 
449  and  refuses  126;  the  sheep  out  of 
528  plants  eats  387  and  refuses  141 ;  out 
of  494  plants  the  cow  eats  276  and  re¬ 
fuses  218;  out  of  474  plants  the  horse 


It  is  impossible  to  state  just  _  what 
might  be  wrong  with  your  butter  without 
having  a  sample.  However,  you  are  fol¬ 
lowing  exactly  the  right  procedure  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  it  is  due  to  any  oue 
cow’s  milk  being  “off”  and  douhtle-ss  ere 
thi.s  you  have  located  it.  The  “off’’  flavor 
you  note  might  be  due  to  .something  the 
cows  got  hold  of  in  pasture.  Various  bad 
flavors  occur  at  this  time  of  year  due  to 
this  cause. 

If  you  desire  to  try  pasteurizing  your 
cream  as  a  remedy  if  you  do  not  h)cate 
the  .source  set  the  pail  of  cream  iu  a 
large  pail  or  wash  boiler  of  hot  water. 
Keep  receptacle  over  fire  aud  heat  water 
so  that  cream  in  pail  comes  up  to  140 
to  145  deg.  F.  When  the  temperature  is 
reached,  hold  it  there  for  30  minutes  and 
cool. 

Y'ou  could  improve  tlu  poor  butter  you 
speak  of  so  you  could  use  it  at  lca.st  for 
cooking.  Melt  the  butter  and  add  hot 
Tvater  to  it  equal  in  amount  to  the  but¬ 
ter.  Get  this  hot  aud  imu  it  through  the 
separator.  The  butter  oil  will  come  out 
the  cream  spout  aud  the  salt  water  aud 
curd  out  the  skim-milk  spout.  Cool  the 
butter  oil  and  when  't  reaches  the  proper 
consistency,  salt  and  work.  ir.  F.  J. 

Corn  Silage  for  Steers 

The  South  Dakota  Experiment  Station 
has  proved  that  corn  silage  will  produce 
a  good  gain  on  beef  steers,  as  we  learn 
from  “Farm  aud  Home  News”  : 

“A  load  of  steers  were  recently  mar¬ 
keted  in  Chicago  by  the  South  Dakota 
Experiment  Station  which  had  been  fed 
corn  silage  only  during  a  period  of  five 
months,  and  brought  as  killers  within 
$1.^  as  much  per  hundred  as  the  best 
steers  sold.  The  steers  were  on  the  road 
without  any  feed  in  the  car  for  35  hours 
and  shrunk  only  49  pounds  per  head  on  a 
rainy  day.  The  average  gain  per  head 
during  the  148-day  feeding  period  was 
two  pounds.  These  steers  consumed  97 
tons  of  silage  and  made  a  gain  of  5.91.1 
pounds  or  an  average  of  296  pounds  each. 

“This  successful  experiment  was  per¬ 
formed  under  the  direction  of  James  W 
Wilson,  professor  of  animal  husbandry 
and  director  of  the  experiment  station. 
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Clean  .Barns 


The  time  and  trouble  it  takes  to  mix  whitewash 
keeps  many  barns  dirty,  dark  and  gloomy.  You 
can  make  youi'S  snow-white  and,  without  extra 
cost  or  labor,  kill  all  lice  and  mites  nd  prevent 
the  germs  of  diseases  that  affect  livestock,  from 
getting  a  start  in  your  herd. 

is  a  mineral  paint  combined  with  a  germicide  20 
times  stronger  than  carbolic  acid — a  paint  and 
disinfectant  in  one.  Comes  in  powder  form  ready 
to  use  when  mixed  with  water.  Apply  with 
brush  or  sprayer.  Will  not  flake,  blister  or  peel 
off  nor  spoil  by  standing.  No  disagreeable  odor. 

Use  It  Instead  of  Whitewash 

in  stable,  dairy,  poultry  house,  piggery  and  cel¬ 
lar.  (let  some  today  from  your  dealer  and  have 
it  handy  for  a  rainy  day  job. 

10  lbs.  (10 gals.),  $1  and  postage. 

20  lbs.  (20  gals.),  $2  delivered. 

60  lbs.  (50  gals.),  $4  delivered. 

Trial  package,  enough  to  cover  250  sq.  ft.,  and 
booklet  “The  Disinfectant  That  Paints”  for  25 
cents  postpaid  and  your  dealer’s  name. 

Carbola  Chemical  Company 
7  East  42Dd  St.  Dept.  R  New  York 


The  Cow  Knows — but  SHE  can’t  talk. 
Ask  the  Dealer. 

COMFORT  for  COWS 
and  MILKMEN 


When  cows  are  continually  tortured 
with  flies  they  cannot  be  expected  to 
produce  the  maximum  amount  of  milk. 
When  your  cows  are  not  producing 
their  maximum  amount  of  milkj;o«  are 
losing  money. 

SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY  is  made  for  just  such  a 
purpose — to  keep  the  cows  free  from  flies  while 
grazing  in  the  pasture  and  while  being  milked  in 
the  barn.  They  will  then  produce  their  maximum 
amount  of  milk  and  besides  man  will  milk  in  comfort. 

You  will  also  find  SO-BOS-SO  KILb'LY  equally 
as  effective  when  used  on  horses,  hens  and  hogs.  It 
is  a  sure  bane  to  lice  and  vermin. 

Your  dealer  will  sell  you  SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY". 
Send  for  descriptive  circular  tclUiig  about  other  farm 
uses  for  SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY. 

The  H.  E.  Allen  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Carthage,  N.Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


A  Herd  Record 

With  a  Message  for 
Every  Dairy  Farmer 

The  Cloverdale  Farm  Herd  owned  by 
A.  J.  Daugherity,  Streator,  Illinois, 
averaged  for  50  cows,  all  ages,  15,325.5 
lbs.  milk,  averaging  592.3  lbs.  butter. 
The  fifty  (year)  records  were  made  while 
feeding  Unicorn  Dairy  Ration  as  the 
entire  grain  ration  summer  and  winter, 
Mr.  Daugherity  has  fed  Unicorn  Dairy 
Ration  for  eight  years.  He  writes  that 
he  hat  found  it  more  economical,  from 
the  standpoint  of  milk  production,  than 
any  home  ration  he  could  combine.  It 
makes  more  milk,  takes  less  grain  to  do 
it,  and  keeps  the  cows  healthy.  Write 
for  free  Cow  Testers  Manual. 

Chapin  &  Co. 

Dept.  R-1 1  Chicago.  Ill. 


FOR  SALE 

Two  cow  unit.  Automatic _ 

vacuum  and  natural  air  pressure  type.  In  first-class  condition, 
,  Address  E.  H.  HEIGHOE,  50  $.  Arlington,  EAST  ORANGE,  N.  J. 


MILKING  MACHINE 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“HAMPSHIRES’W 

PigB  any  age  ;  bred  gilts  for  fall  farrow.  ^ 

Free  circular.  Registered  Guernsey  Bulls,  tiii 

LOCUST  UWN  FARM,  Bird-ln-Hand,  Box  R.  Pa. 

GVflCC  Ki<U  from  high  class 

OniOO  dUHia  Toggenburgaml  Saaiien 
parents.  Some  good  Bucks.  No  bred  or  niilkiiie 
does  to  sell.  SHAKPLES,  Centre  Square,  Pa. 

Rorl  Cnv  Puna  "’4HTEB.  Deal  in  wild  animals  and  pets. 
ncUrOArUpS  GAKLi.NU  ZOOL.  COMVA.Vr,  OldtoHii. Maine 


Send  for  our  12- Page  Reward  List 

showing  upwards  of  300  articles 
given  for  securing  subscriptions  to 

©6c  RURAL  NEW-YORXER 

Address,  Departmsnt 

333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  Citv 


and  pxjilixlos  tho  theory  tluit  corn  silage 
slionld  he  fed  sparely  and  only  as  part 
of  a  ration  for  diiiry  cows.  ‘What  a 
wonderful  saving  it  would  he  for  this 
country,’  says  Director  Wilson,  ‘if  all 
yearling  steers  had  made  an  average  gain 
last  Winter  of  two  pounds  jfor  hoiid.  or  a 
little  more  than  the  same  aged  steer 
usually  makes  on  grass.’ 

“The  corn  plant  when  cured  in  its  own 
juices  seems  to  bo  iin  excellent  feed  to 
produce  giiin — nothing  better  when  we 
consider  cost — and  when  we  consider  the 
hundreds  of  acres  in  this  State  where 
only  part  of  the  crop  harvested — the  ears 
— and  the  stalks  and  leaves  and  husks 
were  allowed  to  wiiste  we  are  not  very 
near  the  maximum  stage  of  production.” 


Feeding  a  Calf 

Will  yon  give  me  directions  for  feed¬ 
ing  five-months-old  calf?  c.  T. 

Missouri. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  well  to 
keep  calf  as  old  as  yours  out  on  grass.  ' 
Give  it  all  the  water  it  will  drink.  ^lake  ; 
up  a  ration  of  e(inal  parts  cornmeal,  j 
ground  oats,  and  bran.  Add  1  per  cent, 
salt  to  the  grain  in  mixing  it.  Food  a 
half  pound  of  this  dry  grain  daily,  in¬ 
creasing  it  as  the  calf  gets  older.  In  the 
Pall  replace  the  grass  with  some  good 
clover,  Alfalfa  or  mixed  hay,  and  grain 
and  water  as  usual.  ji.  f.  j. 


Shrink  in  Milk 

My  cow  has  come  down  considerably 
in  milk,  ever  since  I  let  her  out  on  pas¬ 
ture.  M’hat  can  I  do  for  her?  L.  s. 

New  York. 

A  grain  ration  may  bring  back  the 
milk  flow'  to  some  extent.  Make  grain 
ration  100  pounds  hominy  or  cornmeal, 
100  pounds  bran,  10<)  pounds  middlings 
and  fiO  pounds  of  cottonseed,  linseed  oil 
or  iiearnu  meal.  ??ee  that  cow  has  all 
the  salt  she  desires.  ir.  F.  j. 


Thin  Cream 

Can  yon  tell  me  why  it  i.s  my  Jersey 
cow  does  not  give  the  rich  thick  cream 
on  her  milk  this  year  that  she  did  this 
time  last  year?  After  the  milk  has  been 
setting  in  pans  for  4.S  hours  in  a  cool 
place,  th('  cream  shows  a  good,  rich  yid- 
Jow,  hilt  it  is  no  thicker  than  milk. 

New  York.  c.  w.  N. 

The  principal  factors  which  would 
affect  the  thickness  of  the  cream  on  a 
pan  of  cow’s  milk  would  be  the  temper¬ 
ature  and  time  to  which  the  milk  was  ex¬ 
posed  and  the  stage  of  lactation  of  the 
cow.  If  you  are  sure  that  the  milk  is 
held  at  as  low  a  temi>erature  as  last  year 
at  this  time  is  it  not  possible  that  the  cow 
may  now  be  nearer  the  first  stage  of  her 
lactation  pcriml  at  which  time  her  milk 
would  contain  less  butter  fat  than  at  a 
later  period?  A  low  temperature  is, 
however,  essential  for  a  thick  cream  if  it 
is  raised  by  the  gravity  process,  il.  F.  J. 


Butter  With  Bitter  Flavor 

I  am  making  butter  from  a  young  cow 
fresh  just  a  month,  and  find  the  butter 
tastes  bitter.  What  can  be  the  cause  of 
this?  She  has  good  jiasture  and  good 
feed.  Can  I  make  butter  out  of  sweet 
milk  or  rather  cream,  as  well  as  from 
sour  cream?  I  have  lieen  using  sour 
cream  so  far.  My  butter  tastes  hitter 
and  I’ancid  at  times ;  liave  tried  every¬ 
thing  I  can  think  of  with  no  improve¬ 
ment.  T.  c.  C. 

Now  York. 

Mobile  the  cause  of  the  bitter  taste  in 
your  butter  may  he  due  to-  bacterial 
gi-owtli.  it  is  more  likely  due  to  some  weed 
the  cow  is  getting  in  pasture.  If  it  is 
due  to  bacteria,  careful  sterilization  of 
all  utensils  should  overcome  difficulty. 
Fxcollent  butter  can  he  made  out  of 
sweet  cream.  Of  course,  it  has  the  mild 
flavor  of  the  cream  itsidf.  Many  prefer 
it  to  a  ripened  cream  butter.  li.  F.  J. 


Diseased  Udder 

A  neighbor  of  mine  has  a  two-year- 
ol(l_  heifer  that  has  recently  freshened, 
which  seems  to  be  losing  the  use  of  one 
quarter.  There  seem.s  to  he  no  obstruc¬ 
tion  in  the  ndder  and  it  is  normal  ap¬ 
parently,  not  caked  or  sore,  but  the  teat 
gives  little  milk,  although  the  calf  has 
been  sucking  the  cow  right  along.  The 
tesit  seems  to  feel  fleshy,  as  if  it  were 
thickening  inside  with  flesh  instead  of 
being  responsive  to  the  milker’s  hand,  as 
in  a  normal  udder.  Can  you  give  me 
any  light  as  to  what  may  be  the  mutter 
or  what  to  do?  The  heifer’s  dam  lost  a 
quarter,  I  am  told,  in  the  same  way. 
Does  that  fact  offer  an  explanation? 

New  York.  f.  m.  l. 

Tnbcrenlosis  of  the  udder  should  be 
suspectixl,  but  the  condition  may  have  re¬ 
sulted  from  an  attack  of  ordinary  gar¬ 
get.  Dry  off  the  milk  secretion  in  ttie 
affected  quarter.  Have  the  cow  tested 
with  tuberculin.  It  would  be  best  to 
wean  the  calf.  If  the  cow  proves  to 
have  tuberculosis  she  should  be  destroyed, 
otherwise  she  should  be  fed  for  slaughtei’. 

A.  S.  A. 


First  Chauffeur:  “Bill  got  the  sack 
for  taking  out  his  boss’s  car  without  per¬ 
mission.”  Second  Chauffeur:  “But  how 
did  Ills  boss  know  he  took  it?”  First 
Chauffeur — “Because  Bill  ran  over  him.” 
— Credit  Lost. 


SWINE 


of  SIZE 
and  QUALITY 


BERKSHIRES 

The  boar.  Majestic  Mammoth  229500,  weight 
407  lbs.  at  7  months  of  age,  was  bred  and 
grown  by  us.  When  you  want  the  best  and 
want  them  big,  write  to 

C*j  a  r>’T'C'r>  WHITGUERN  FARM 
.  H.  UAKill.K,  WEST  CHESTER,  Pa. 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood; 

Letter  from  A.  R.  Orr,  Spring  Church,  P.q.:  "  Ttt 
will  see  hy  enclosed  measurements  that  the  boaT 
bought  of  you  is  getting  to  be  some  hog.'’  Wo  h.qve 
a  few  young  hoars  for  s.ale  that  we  believe  are  as 
good  as  can  be  found  anywhere. 

H.C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Box  15.  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Berkshire  Boar 

farrowed  April,  1914.  Masterpiece  breeding.  Sure 
breeder.  Price  right. 

ALLEKTON  STOCK  FAKM,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


BERKSHIRESi«i?ovTi 

Breeding  and  quality  unexcelled.  Prices  right. 
Write  us  your  wants.  H.  GRIMSHAW,  North  East,  Pa. 

Springbank  Berkshires  b'y 

Charmer’s  Star  Master,  due  August  28th.  Some  March  and 
April  Boar  pigs,  weighing  around  80  pounds  hy  Charmcr’.s 
Champion  5th,  Ro.  208,200.  i.  E.  WXTSOiN,  Uarlilednlc,  Conn. 


TARBELL  FARMS  BERKSHIRES 

Berkshire  pigs  of  both  sexes.  Good  Breeding.  Kx- 
cellent  individuals.  Prices  low  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Tarbell  Farms,  Sinithville  flats,  N.  Y. 


SALE  Registered  Chester  .White  Boar 

TODD’S  EDGAR 

Weight  450  lbs.  A  magnificent  Sire.  Price  *75.00 
BRANDRETH  LAKE  FARM,  Brandreth.  N.  Y. 


325  PIGS  SHIPPED  C.  0.  D. 

125  CHESTER  WHITES  AND  MEDIUM  YORKSHIRE  CROSS.  6 
weeks  old.  S8.50.  100  BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESTER  WHITES 
CROSS.  6  weeks  old,  $B.50.  100  0.  I.  C.  AND  LARGE  YORK¬ 
SHIRE  CROSS,  $9.00.  These  Pigs  are  from  Ijarge, 
Growthy  stock.  p.  REEVES,  Lexington.  Mass. 

Sale  Registered  Duroc  Jersey  Boar  Pigs 

Col.  Pilol-Wonder,  Orion  and  Protection  blood 
FRANK  D.  CURTIS  .  Essex,  New  York 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORFH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVIEW  STOCK  FARM,  R. 
F.  1>.  No.  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


30  Reg.  CHESTER  WHITE  SPRING  PIGS 

All  iiges.  Can  furnish  pair  or  trios.  Not  akin. 
A.  A.  SCHOFELL  -  Heuvelton,  N.  Y. 


CHESTER  WHITE  0. 1. 0. Purebred  SERVICE  BOAR 

Fine  specimen.  MOHEGAN  FARM.  Box  Y,  Peekskill.  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-Rigistered  a.  I.  C.  Pigs 
Res.  Poland  China  Swine 

hundred.  K.  It  O  W  E  L  L,  llunovcr,  Vlrginfu 
Ppfl  MiiIp  Fnnf  Piero  Special  price  for  prompt  orders. 

reo.  lYiuiB  rooi  rigs  j.y.  ucI’ukuso.v,  sooiuviiie, n.y. 


SHEEP 


I  AM  SELLING  MY  CROP  OF  PURE  RREU 

Shropshire  Buck  Lamhs  at  $35  Each 

$10  with  Older  and  $23  in  September,  time  of  ship¬ 
ment.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  We  have  a  Regis¬ 
tered  Holstein  cow,  four  years  old,  for  sale  atiSSOO; 
very  woll  bred.  Willis  A.  White,  Geneva,  N.  Y 


TI TNI^  R  A  CHOICE  lot.  strong 
1  to  CROSS  R  R  E  E  I>  E  R  S 

The  leading  breed  for  hot  house  lambs.  Write  for 
literature  and  prices  to  J.  N.  McPherson,  Scottsville,  N.Y. 


HORSES 


HOLSTEINS 


Purebred  Regittered 

HOLSTEIN 

CATTLE 


958,200  Paid  for  Holstein  Bull  Calf.  The  great¬ 
est  tribute  to  the  superiority  of  Holstein-Friesian  Cat¬ 
tle  was  paid  in  the  auction  sale  at  Worcester,  Mass., 
June  7  and  8,  where  a  Holstein  Bull  Calf  iFrought 
453.200,  a  Holstein  Cow  418,300,  and  a  Holstein  Heifer 
418,000.  143  animals  were  sold  for  4290.470,  or  an  aver¬ 
age  of  about  42,073  per  head.  In  1916  at  Detroit,  Mich., 
140  animals  were  sold  for  an  average  of  41,173  per 
head.  This  great  increase  in  selling  values  is  proof 
conclusive  of  Holstein  popularity,  partly  duo  to  Hol¬ 
stein  raising  in  the  past  year  all  world’s  7-day  records 
for  milk  and  butter.  The  world’s  record  for  butter 
in  7  days  is  now  over  60  lbs. 


Send  fot  FREE  Illustrated  *Desctiptioe  Booklets 


Tb«  Holstein  Friesian  Association  of  America 
F.  L.  Houghton,  Sec’y,  Box  105,  Brattleboro,  Vt, 


Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 

Oflf)  extra  fancy,  well  bre<t  and  nicely  marked  cows. 
tUU  number  are  recently  fresh  and  otiiers  due  to 
freshen  soon.  They  are  heavy  producers  and  will 
please  you. 

inn  ’’*•''8^*^’  "'*^'1  bred  two  and  three  year  old  heifers 
I  UU  bred  to  good  registered  H.  F,  bulls.  All  stock  sold 
with  a  full  guarantee.  Special  itrico  on  car  load  lots. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  S  SON  Sprinadale  Farms,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Plione  110  or  1470  M 


S  tevens’  Farm 
HOLSTEINS 

%  llol.stein  heifer  calves,  815 
each,  two  calves  and 
bull  calf  for  8*10. 
heifer  and  bull 
ages. 

Jroni  highproducing  dame 

PAUL  H.  STEVENS,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

inn  cows.  Tliey  are  good  size  sintl  largo 

lUU  producers. 

3ft  Fresh  ami  nearby  springers.  Grade  Heifer 
«  calves.  Kegistereu  lieifer  calves  and  Regist¬ 
ered  bull  calves.  Also  service  bulls  all  ages.  If  you 
want  the  Itest  we  can  please  you. 

^  WEBSTER  &  WADSWORTH 

Dept.  Y  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Phone  14-F-5  Phone  43-F-2  McGraw 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins 

$15  to  $20 

Holstein  heifer  calves,  815 
820  each,  express  paitl  in 
ot  6.  40  high  grade  Hol- 
heifers,  being  bred  to  31- 
bull,  850  each,  l  carload  of 
registered  cows,  due  in  Sept. 
1  carloatl  of  registered  heifers. 
Registered  bulls,  and  high 
gi-ado  cows. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N.Y. 


High  Grade  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

each.  Ship  anywhere.  F.  H.  Wootl,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


Quit  the  Holstein  Business?  No. 

Just  Moved.  Cramped  for  Room 

Male  calves  bred  way  up  .at  prices  too  low  to  print. 
Heifer  calves, heifersand  cows. Nobluff— wemustsell. 

F,  H.  RIVENBURGH 

Elite  Stock  Farm,  Stockbridge,  N.  Y.,  (formerly  Munnsville) 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

200  Head  to  select  from.  Twenty-six 
years  experience.  Write  Dept,  b,  for  cata¬ 
logue.  THE  SHAOrSIDE  FARMS,  North  Benton,  0. 


For  Sale-Pure-Bred,  Black  Percheron  STALLION 

age,  6  years;  sound  and  a  good  breeder.  Price,  right. 
O.  V.  REAMS,  lio.x  8G4,  Eau  Claire,  Mich. 


For  Sale-Pair  Splendid  Two-YearO  Id  Bay  Fillies 

weight  about  2. .300  lbs.  Price,  $500. 

Fisbkill  Farms  .  UopewellJuuctioa,  N.  Y. 


“Moheganites” 

PUREBRED  HOLSTEIN  FRIESIANS 

We  offer  ti  few  well  bred  bull  calves  and  heifer 
calves.  3Iohegau  Farm,  Box  Y,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


3  Purebred  Molstein  Heifer  Calves 

3  weeks  to  2  mos.  old.  Handsome,  bright,  lively 
bnncl).  $175  takes  them.  Singly,  $GO  to  $65,  All 
papers  free.  F.  H.  WOOD,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


CUERNSEYS 


Are  Persistent  Producers 

Guernsey  Cows  have  completed  four  or  more  official 
,  year's  records  apiece.  Their  74  records  average  10,709.88 
pounds  of  milk  and  547.62  pounds  of  butter  fat. 

Write  for  our  free  booklet  *'The  Story  of  the  Guernsey.** 

Amerioao  tiaaroiej  Cattle  Oinb^  Box  B,  Feterbor#^  H. 


Wanted — Registered  Guernsey  Heifer 

Calves  for  cash.  No.  2308,  RURALNEW-YORKER 


SALE  2  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Both  out  of  A.  R.  Cows.  One  11  months.  One  aGrandson  of 
Governor  of  the  Chene  and  out  of  a  10,000  lb.  cow.  Nicely 
marked;  clear  nose  and  lino  straiglit  backs.  Send  for 
prices.  ARDMORE  FARM,  Glen  Spoy,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.Y, 

Wanfed-Guernsey  HEIFERS 

lars.  C.  P.  BEDELL,  Salisbury  Mills,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Guernsey  Bull  Calf  For  Sale 

8  months  old.  A  BEAUTY.  Dam  and  Grand-Dam  with 
an  average  of  695  lbs.  butter  fat, 

J.  E.  THOMPSON  .  Madrid,  New  York 


Registered  Holstein  Heifer  8”n«m:kriy 

lit  to  show.  Sired  hy  Tidy  Abbekerk  I’rincc  Jewel. 
I•l•lce,$100.  GEO.  E.  HOWELL,  Spruce  Firm,  Howklcs,  N.Y. 


Holstein  Bull  Bargains  fiomwell-breddams.  Si.e  s 


bs.  milk. 


dam  3:1.28  Ihs.  butter,  717.8 
S.  H.  Heist,  Center  Square,  Penna, 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  wntf  f.u 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenanoo.N.Y, 


JERSEYS 


Reduce  the  High  Cost  of  Living“i".Ly''cow®«"n:i 

watch  the  "kiddies”  thrive  on  the  rich,  creamy  milk. 
JONES  JERSEY  FARM,  Sauquoit,  N.  Y. 
Choice  family  cows  a  specialty. 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

sired  by  Torono  Pogis  of  Hood  Farm  and  out  of 
high-producing  cows.  Prices  reasonable, quality  con¬ 
sidered.  William  Berry,  Valley  View  Farm,  Oe  Lancey.  N.Y. 


Fosterlield  s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 

FOR  SALE 

COWS,  HElKKliS  anti  CAIjVES*  Address 
Charles  G.  Foster, P.O.Box  173,  Morristown. Morris  C0..N.J 


AYRSHIRES 


Wanted — Herd  of  Registered  Guernseys 


in  Exchange  for  New  York  City  Real  Estate 
No.  2307,  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Buy  Registered  AyrshiresYi^L^GEs* 

Best  of  breeding.  Good  producers  and  testers. 
Color  right.  Two  bull  calves;  price  right,  if  taken 
soon.  Orchard  Dale  Farm,  Alfred  Station.  Hew  York 
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WriTE  Engine  Works 

1899  Oakland  Ave., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
P^^^899  EmpireBldg.,  V 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  K 


WRITE 

TODAY 


-  ^  'll 


On  SOo  Filling  Power* 

For  Immediate  Shipment  ^ 

Save  your  crops!— Save  $25  to  $100  on  first  cost— 

Jk  Save  65  per  cent  on  operating  cost,  using  tny  Special  Model 
’■  Kerosene  Engine.  Don’t  overlook  the  big  money-making  pos- 
Bibilities  in  having  reliable  power  on  your  farm  this  year,  or 
the  fact  that  I  cangiye  you  more  engine  equipment,  better 
prices  and  better  ser^dce.  You  cannot  afford  to  be  without 

(power  for  farm  work  NOW, when  1  will  sell  you  a  high-grade  WITTK 
practically  on  your  own  terraS'-Cash—Pasmients— Bank  depositor  No 
Money  Down— put  your  engine  on  the  cars  ready  for  business  the 
r  same  day  I  receive  you;  order.  Write  for  latest  prices. 

WITTE  Engines: 

2  to  22  H-P.— 90  Days’  Trial— 5-Year  Guarantee  ^ 

My  Special  Model  Kerosene  Engine  is  a  jim  dandy  for  ensilage  cutters, 
blowers,  threshers,  and  other  heavy  farm  machines.  No  need  to  pay  double  to  get  the 
samequality  as  a  WI'fTE,  or  take  a  cheap  make  to  get  a  favorable  price.  Write  today  for 
my  i'YeeBook,  which  tells  “How  To  Judge  Engines’ ’—why  my  engines  have  full- 
length  bed,  detachable,  water-cooled  cylinders  that  require  no  packing, 
vertical  vtJves,  and  many  other  desirable  improvements— years 
ahead  of  old-style  engines.  Every  WITTE  is  shipped  ready 
to  run.  No  charges  for  Speed  Regulator— Batteries— 

Pulleys,  etc.  Free  Equipment— No  extras  to  buy— No  i 
"catch”  prices— Just  a  plain,  square  deal— Yon  keep  the 
middleman’s  profit— Get  your  engine  when  you  want 
it.  TRY  ME.-Ed.  H.  Witte,  Pres.  , 


Green  Mountain  Silos 

Cannot  IJlow  Over 

Our  new  system  of  guy  wires  holds 
the  silo  Arm  in  any  wind  (we 
guara/ntee  it).  All  staves  are 
treated  with  creosote  oil  preserva¬ 
tive;  hoops  are  extra  strong;  doors 
fit  tight — like  a  refrigerator.  Write 
today  for  Green  Mountain  Silo 
literature. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  POU 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVINQ 


on  tile  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop^. 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  pel* 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features..  Tli« 
ii.lt-rniitioiutl  Silo  Co.,  113  flood  Itidg..  fi1eud*ii4c,  I'u 


For  Sale-Delaware  Farms: 

ity.  Fruit,  (irain,  Stock  an<l  Poultry  fanuB.  Write  for  list 
doscribiiig  100  bar^ain.s.  OKO,  »',  TI.HO,  Dover,  Delaware 


IF  you  want  books  on  farming  of 
any  kind  write  us  and  we 
will  quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


Ensilage  Cutter  and  8-10  iH.P. 

Gasoline  Q  7  C5 
Engine  •  O 

Buy  the 
wonderful 
MokuI  en- 
silaifc  cut* 
ter.  t  h  o 
easy  driv- 
Inir  cutter. 

It  cuts 
more  and 
better 
corn.  Put 
with  thia 

the  8-10  Ucavl  Diiti  entrino  and  you  have  a  winningr 
You  can  buy  the  two  at  $375,  everything  complete,  or  you 
cither  separate,  prices  are  low  now.  l^ey  will  be  much 
Heavi  Duti  engines  use  gasoline  or  kerosene.  There 
another  engine  just  as  good.  Catalog  of  both  engines  and  cutter 
sent  on  request  and  a  special  price  to  the  first  man  in  each 
locality. 


R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  &  ENGINE  CO. 


202  Fulton  Street  •  New  York  City 


Compare  the 

GLOBE  SILO 

with  other  stave  sUos.  An 
improvement  over  any  of 
them.  Pixclusive  features 
found  in  no  other.  Exten¬ 
sion  Koof  adds  5  feet  to 
capacity.  Window  Free. 

Double  spline  with  tightest 
sealed  joints.  No  waste  of 
strength  ]oo.scning  pinched 
doors.  Other  iioints  you 
should  know  about.  Kndorsed 
by  State  Graiig*‘S  in  East. 

Save  Money  NOW 

Send  for  informatiou  about  the  Globk  Silo  anil 
our  proposition  right  away.  We  can  jiositively 
save  you  money  now.  Drop  a  postal  to 

GLOBE  SILO  CO.,  2-12  Willow  Street.SIDNEY,  N.Y- 


Raise  High  Priced  Wheat 

on  Fertile  Canadian  Soil  « 

Canada  extends  to  you  a  hearty  invitation  to  settle  on  her  M 
FREE  Homestead  lands  of  160  acres  each  or  secure  some  of 
the  lowpriced  lands  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 
This  year  wheat  is  higher  but  Canadian  land  just  as  cheap,  so 
the  opportunity  is  more  attractive  than  ever.  Canada  wants 
you  to  help  feed  the  world  by  tilling  some  of  her  fertile  soil 
—  land  similar  to  that  w  h ich  dur i  n g  m any  years  has  aver¬ 
aged  20  to  45  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Think  of  the 
money  you  can  make  with  wheat  at  over  $2  per  bu.  and 
landsoeasytoget.  Wonderful  yieldsalsoof  Oats, Barley 
and  Flax.  Mixed  farming  in  Western  Canada  is 
as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  growing. 

The  Government  this  year  is  asking  farmers  to  put  in¬ 
creased  acreage  into  grain.  There  is  now  a  great  de¬ 
mand  for  farm  laborers  to  replace  the  many  young  men 
who  have  volunteered  for  service  in  the  war.  The  cli¬ 
mate  is  healthful  and  agreeable,  railway  facilities  excel¬ 
lent,  good  schools  and  churches  convenient.  Write  for 
literature  as  to  reduced  railway  rates  to  Supt.  of  Immi¬ 
gration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to 

O.  G.  RUTLEDGE 

KOI  E.  Genc»ee  Street 

Syrneii.e.  N.  Y.  Canadian  Government 


rite  for 
Immi-  H 

I 

Agent.  ■ 


Insulating  a  Cellar 

On  account  of  the  cold  Winters  we 
are  obliged  to  imt  heavy  bankings 
around  our  lioiise.  This  is  hard  work, 
and  it  takes  two  men  and  a  jiair  of 
horses  two  days  each  year  to  bank  tlie 
house  and  take  the  banking  away.  I 
desire  to  eliminate  this  costly  work.  In 
the  cellar  is  a  boiling  siiring,  which 
furnishes  a  large  .stream  of  water.  If  I 
.should  lay  a  double  wall  with  a  dead  air 
space  between,  and  should  lay  a  pipe 
so  that  the  water  could  be  siphoned 
through  the  dead  air  space  on  two  and 
a  half  sides  of  the  house,  would  it  pre¬ 
vent  freezing  in  the  cellar?  ii.  v.  l*. 

Enfield,  Me. 

The  construction  of  a  non-freezing  cel¬ 
lar  is  (luitc  an  art.  especially  in  a  sec¬ 
tion  where  the  Winters  are  ^very  severe. 
In  the  attemiit  to  seeilre  a  frost-proof 
cellar  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is 
the  escape  of  heat  from  within  rather 
tliau  the  entrance  of  cold  from  without 
that  must  he  guarded  against.  Cold  is 
a  negative  quantity — the  absence  of 
heat — consequently  when  enough  heat 
eseape.s  from  a  body  the  temperature  is 
lowered  and  when  this  reduction  of  tem¬ 
perature  reaches  a  certain  point,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  object,  it  freezes. 

In  a  cellar — unless  artificially  heated 
— we  have  only  the  heat  coming  from 
the  ground  and  the  things  stored  in  it 
to  provide  warmth  through  the  Winter, 
and  with  a  low  temperature  outside, 
every  precaution  has  to  he  taken  to  con¬ 
serve  this  heat  and  prevent  fns'zing. 
The  double  wall  mentioned  by  II.  V.  I*, 
is  one  of  tlu'  best  means  of  protecting  a 
ci'llar.  To  si'cure  jirotection  in  tliis  way 
though,  it  is  iH’cessary  that  both  walls — 
outi'r  and  inner — are  absolutely  tight, 
otlu'rwisc  a  circulation  of  air  is  start¬ 
ed  and  the  dead  air  sp.ace  between  them 
— the  blanket  which  serves  to  hold  the 
heat — destroyed. 

Along  with  these  double  walls  must 
go  warm  floors  overhead  and  carefully 
jirotected  openings  into  the  cellar,  many 
farmers  filling  their  outside  hatchway.s 
with  straw  at  tlie  opening  of  cold  weath¬ 
er.  It  goes  without  saying  of  cour.se 
that  all  windows  should  be  protected  by 
carefully  fitted  storm  sash.  lu  fact  every 
precaution  that  would  be  taken  in  build¬ 
ing  an  ice  storage  hou.se  should  be  used 
here  for  the  principle  is  the  same — ar¬ 
resting  the  passage  of  heat.  In  one  case 
you  are  trying  to  prevent  its  entrance 
and  in  the  other  its  escape. 

I  take  it  that  the  “boiling”  spring 
mentioned  by  II.  V.  P.  i.s  simiily  a  good 
flowing  one  and  not  one  of  the  hot  water 
variety.  If  I  am  right  in  this  there 
would  be  little  advantage  in  piping  it 
through  the  walls.  It  is  true  that  water 
is  a  great  storehouse  of  heat  but  it  gives 
this  heat  up  slowly  and  reluctantly,  and 
would  have  little  warming  effect  upon  the 
air  in  the  w.-ill.  I  would  expect  this  ar¬ 
rangement  to  be  a  source  of  trouble 
rather  than  otherwise.  The  very  fact 
that  the  cellar  freezes  -with  the  naked 
spring  in  it  shows  how  little  heat  could 
be  expected  from  the  water  when  en¬ 
cased  in  a  pipe.  The  circulation  of 
air  in  a  cellar  is  necessarily  so  slow  that 
not  enough  of  it  is  brought  in  contact 
with  the  water  to  absorb  an  appreciable 
amount  of  heat  from  it. 

Driveways  near  a  cellar,  by  packing 
the  soil,  and  in  the  Winter,  the  snoAv  as 
well,  are  conducive  to  freezing,  as  the 
hard  packed  soil  :ind  snow  offers  a  much 
better  avenue  for  the  escape  of  heat  than 
does  soil  in  its  natural  condition  covered 
with  sod  and  loose  snow.  On  the  other 
hand  shrubs  planted  about  the  walls 
may  tend  to  prevent  freezing  by  collect¬ 
ing  and  retaining  a  snow  blanket — Xa- 
ture's  means  of  conserving  heat  in  the 
North.  B.  H.  S. 


Objections  to  Square  Cistern 

C:Hi  you  to  1  me  the  objection,  if  any. 
to  a  square  cistern?  Forms  for  concrete 
work  are  more  easily  made  square,  and 
bricks  are  high-priced.  c.  0.  ,s. 

Jeffer.son,  O. 

I  know  of  no  objection  to  the  square 
cistern.  The  round  cistei'u  would  i)e 
more  nearly  self-supporting  than  the 
square  one,  and  would  need  less  rein¬ 
forcement.  Economy  of  material  would 
also  be  in  favor  of  the  round  .structure. 
It  will  require  about  one-eighth  le.ss 
wall  to  close  100  square  feet  in  the  form 
of  a  circle  than  in  a  square.  However, 
ease  of  construction  will  probably  over¬ 
balance  thft  points  in  favor  of  the  round. 

F.  L.  A. 


miy 

waste  of 

your  silo? 

Silage  settles  nearly  one- 
fourth  when  the  silo  is  quick¬ 
ly  filled.  That  means  25  tons 
less  silage  in  a  100- ton  silo 
than  you  really  should  have. 
Make  your  silo  earn  full  di¬ 
vidends.  Fill  and  refill  your 
own  silo  with  a 

Papec 

Ensilage  Cutter 

Your  gasoline  engine — ^3K.P.  and 
up — will  run  it  Grover  McGurer, 
Middlefield,  O.,  says:  ‘  We  use  a 
5  H.  P  gasoline  engir»e  (on  our 
Papec)  and  can  put  in  more  en¬ 
silage  than  either  of  tlie  two  ma¬ 
chines  in  this  community  with 
12  and  15  H.  P.  engines.” 

Every  Papec  is  guaranteed  to  fill 
the  highest  silo.  Made  in  four 
sizes— 2  to  30  tons  per  hour  ca¬ 
pacity. 

Our  1917  Catalog  explains  just 
how  a  Papec  will  save  you  $75  to 
$150  yearly,  It’s  free.  Send  a 
postal  today. 

Papec  ^ 

Machine 
Company 

10  Main  St. 

Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


1 


25  Distnh^  U 
uting  Points 


GHr  Hook 
FBod 
Tablo 


^Alfalfa  Racutting^ 
.  Attachmant 


Down 
they  go¬ 
to  smash!  In 
scads  of  cases  cut  down  ^ 
a  HALFl  Thousands  of  farm¬ 
ers  are  selling  their  No.  1  hay, 
milling  off  -  grades.  They’re 
making  the  grandest  alfmfa 

chop;  fatteninir  hqgs^  cattle, 
eheop,  poultry  ana  purses! 
makmff  It  cheaply,  easily,  with 
our  famous  patented  Recutter 
Attacbment(68izesforfielduse)» 

Handles  loaves,  stems  andalll 
No  wastel  no  Injuriofr  color 
of  hay-  Makes  dandy  comblna* 
tion  feeds  from  clover,  rice, 
straw,  cornstalks,  bean  straw, 
pea  vines,  oats  and  rye.  Bigfirest 

Ruaranteed  capacity  1 1200  to  2700 
»s.  Mr  hour.  600  to  900  lbs.  of 
meal  per  hour  with  Junior  Mill  (run 
with  D  to  8h.  p.  engine).  Cracks  peas,  corn  and  beans. 

SMALLEY  FflltOR 

SEVEN  SIZES 

Tremendously  simplifies  silo  filling.  Grip  Hook  Force  Peed 
table  automatically  feeds  cutter— saves  wage  and  board  of 
from  one  to  three  moD.  Makes  richest  feod. Increases  silo 
toniiagre. 

Blower  built  Independent  of  cotter.  Let  your  fan  spin  fast 
or  slow*  the  speed  ox  knife  shaft  is  unebang^.  No  belt  to 
slip,  wear  out,  ana  waste  time, 
money,  power.  Patented  low-snoed 
one-pulley  cr^in 
drive  is  faster, 
cleaner.  Saves  1-6 
to  1*4  power  costs! 

Powerfully  built.  A 
fourth  heavier  with 
wonderful  record  for 
lontf  service.  Write  for 
latest  catalog  and  sam¬ 
ple  of  chop  to 
HARDER  MFG.  CO. 
Coblesklll,  N.Y.  or 


I  Junior 

Smalley  MfK. Co. 
,  Department  47 

'  6  to  8  H.  P.  Eagtae,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 


BAD  SILAGE  in  a  GOOD  SILO 


Is  caused  by  the  silo  filler  macerating  the  corn 
instead  of  CUTTING  it,  thereby  creating  air 
pockets  and  preventing  proper  settling.  To  be 
assured  of  GOOD  SILA(jE  fill  your  silo  with  a 


DOQQENSILAGE  cutter 
IVV-rOO  and  SILO  FILLER 

Furnished  for  individual  or  com¬ 
pany  requirements. 

No.  30—4  to  6  H.P.  Gasoline 
No.  40-6  to  8  H.P. 

No.  50-8  to  10  H.P.  “ 

No.  60-12  to  15  H.P,  “ 
Conservative  capacity  1  ton  per 
hour  per  horsepower  at  LOW 
SPEED.  No  Silo  too  high  for  the 
ROSS  as  Mr.  E.  E.  Heckman,  Sal- 
ona.  Pa,  says:-  “Will  your  Cylin¬ 
der  type  machine  fill  a  108  ft.  Silo 
as  easily  as  your  No.  60?  Your 
No.  60  has  the  v/indiest  blower  I 
ever  saw.” 

Exclusive  features  that  prove 
the  superiority  of  the  ROSS  fully 

explained  in  Catalog.  The  USERS  of 
ROSS  Silo  Fillers  for  the  past  67  years 
are  our  references.  Our  Catalog  is  of 
great  assistance  in  selecting  a  Silo 
Filler  and  Ensilage  Cutter.  Investigate 
the  ROSS  before  you  buy  elsewhere  and 
avoid  regrets  thereafter.  FULLY 
guaranteed.  Manufactured  by 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  COMPANY 
Box  113  Springfield.  Ohio 
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{I  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Week  Total 


.  Connecticut  Contest 

Following  is  the  record  at  Storrs. 
Conn.,  for  week  ending  June  llti,  and 
total  to  date : 

Barred  Bocks. 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn . 

Michigan  P.  Karin,  Mich.  . . , 

A.  B.  Hall.  Conn . 

Jules  F.  Franoais,  L.  I . 

Hampton  Institute,  Va . 

Fairfields  Poultry  Farms,  N.  H... 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farms,  Ontario. 

Bodman  Schaff,  N.  H . 

Rock  Rose  Farm,  N.  Y . 

White  Rocks. 

HolHston  Hill  P.  Farm,  Mass . 

Benjamin  F.  I.ow,  N.  H . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Buif  Bocks. 
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Koshaw  Farms,  Conn . 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn . 

White  Wyandottes, 

A.  Li.  Mulloy,  Conn . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

A.  L.  Vreeland,  N.  J . 

Grant  Buler  &  Son,  Pa . 

Joseph  Moreau,  R.  I . 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  I . 

Brayman  Farm,  N.  H . 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario  . 

Vine  Hill  Farm,  Mass . 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y . 

Everett  B.  W'heeler,  Mass . 

J.  E.  Watson,  Conn . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Harry  Kendall,  N.  Y . 

Jay  H.  Ernisse,  N.  Y . 

Ny brook  Farm,  L.  I . 

BufF  Wyandottes. 

H.  P.  Cloyes  &  H.  R.  Sullivan,  Conn 

l)r.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Mass . . 

Rhode  Island  Reds, 

Frank  E.  Turner,  Mass . 

Frank  E  Turner,  Mass . 

Colonial  Farm,  N.  H . 

A.  B.  Brundage,  Conn . 

Hillview  P.  Farm,  Vt.  (R.  C.) . 

Homer  P.  Deming,  Conn . 

Charles  O.  I’olhemus,  N.  Y . 

Petiuot  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Springdale  I’oultry  Farm,  Conn. 

Laurel  Hill  Farm,  R.  I . 

George  W.  Harris,  Conn . 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Conn . 

A,  W.  Humery,  N.  H . 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Conn . 

Allan’s  Hardtobeat  Reds,  If.  1 . 

Glenview  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Fatherland  Farm,  Mass . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn . 

Royal  Farms,  Conn . 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn . 

Plnecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

White  Orpingtons. 

Obed  G.  Knight.  It.  I . 

Harry  Paxton,  N.  Y . 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Braeslde  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

Jay  H.  Ernisse.  N.  Y . 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

J.  O.  LoFevre,  N.  Y . 

Rollwood  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

P.  G.  Platt.  Pa . 

Koshaw  Farms,  Conn . 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Conn . 

Chas.  Ileigl,  Ohio  . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Will  Barron,  England  . 

J.  Colllnson,  England  . 

Abel  Latham,  England  . 

Bushkill  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y . 

Eglantine  Farm,  Md . 

Frank  R.  Hancock,  Vt . 

Margarets  P.  Farm,  Ohio  . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Y'ards,  Conn . 

N.  W.  Ilendryx,  Conn . 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard.  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conn  . 

Hampton  Institute,  Va . 

Toth  Bros.,  Conn . 

White  I.eghorn  Club,  111 . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 

Geo.  A.  Stannard.  Kansas  . 

Jas.  F.  Harrington,  N.  J . 

H.  W.  Colllngwood,  N.  J . 

Wlndsweep  Farm,  Coini . 

Windsweep  Farm.  Conn . 

W.  J.  Cooking,  N.  J . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J . 

Hr.  E.  P.  Holmes,  Maine  . 

Hillview  Farm,  Mo . 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn . 

Hillside  Farm,  Conn . 

Silver  Campines, 

Eugene  Van  Why,  Conn . 

Uncowa  Camiiiue  Yards,  Conn . 
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1203 
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1556 
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734 

1231 
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946 
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1227 
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1040 
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992 
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1109 
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Totals  . 429J  106851 


A  Well-earned  Dollar  from  Washington 

(Continued  from  page  850) 
can  rtiise  his  own  potatoes  and  garden 
truck  in  his  backyard,  have  his  chickens 
and  cow,  and  do  everything  in  his  power 
to  ruin  my  business  and  me  as  a  far¬ 
mer.  What  should  I  call  him? 

E.  E.  II. 

Tt.  X.-Y. — We  figure  this  as  a  30-ceut 
dollar,  but  we  will  try  to  give  full  value 
for  it.  Perhaps  this  is  a  fair  measure 
of  the  price  which  the  big  men  think 
farmers  should  be  paid  for  labor  which 
increases  competition  in  the  goods  which 
they  produce. 


Feeding  Young  Ducks 

What  is  one  man’s  meat  is  another 
man’s  poison  seems  to  be  as  true  of 
ducks  as  of  the  larger,  featherless  bi¬ 
peds.  Two  letters  are  at  hand,  one 
.«tatiug  that  the  writer  fed  her  young 
ducks  on  “ground  grains”  and  killed 
nine,  ;ind  changed  to  bread  and  milk 
with  a  little  tincture  of  iron  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  with  beneficial  results.  The 
other  writer  has  beeu  feeding  bread  and 
milk,  with  middlings,  meal,  cottage 
cheese  and  plenty  of  grit.  The  result  in 
this  case  was  death  for  many  ducklings. 
Bread  and  milk  furnish  most  of  the 
food  elements  for  young  birds,  but  would 
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hardly  he  practicable  for  large  flocks. 
With  milk  to  furnish  jn'otein  cottage 
cheese  would  hardly  he  needed.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  excess  of  pro¬ 
tein  is  what  is  the  trouble  Avith  this 
second  lot. 

Those  who  raise  large  numbers  of 
ducks  every  year  depend  upon  ground 
grains  for  food,  and  have  no  trouble 
after  learning  the  proper  balance  of  in¬ 
gredients  and  the  other  factors  that  go 
to  make  up  success.  Bread  and  milk 
are  a  good  combination  for  the  begin¬ 
ning.  Where  it  cannot  be  obtained 
rolled  oats  slightly  moistened  ai’C  per¬ 
haps  best.  After  a  week  or  so  this 
can  be  gradually  changed  by  the  admix¬ 
ture  of  cornmeal,  bran  and  ground  Al¬ 
falfa,  with  a  little  cheap  flour  to  make 
it  stick  together.  As  the  ducklings  grow 
a  little  meat  scrap  should  be  added,  but 
not  over  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole  .at 
any  time.  A  little  salt  provides  a  need¬ 
ed  element.  All  mash  should  contain 
grit  of  suitable  size  uutil  the  birds  are 
nearly  full-grown,  and  should  be  moi.st- 
ened  just  enough  to  crumble  in  the  hand 
when  pressed.  With  this  feed,  plenty 
of  clean  drinking  water  and  a  chance  to 
get  into  the  shade  there  should  be  few 
deaths,  barring  accidents.  w.  ii.  ii. 


White  Leghorn  Capons 

I  am  a  breeder  of  White  Leghorn  hens 
in  a  small  way,  but  want  to  increase  my 
flock  to  120  pullets  (of  my  owu  breeding) 
for  next  Winter.  Would  you  advise  me 
to  try  capouizing  as  a  means  of  disposing 
of  the  young  roosters,  which  as  roosters, 
are,  as  you  know,  rather  hard  to  dispose 
of  at  a  fair  price?  E.  II.  K. 

New  York. 

I  doubt  if  you  Avould  find  it  profitable 
to  caponize  these  White  Leghorn  cock¬ 
erels  and  keep  them  for  market.  I’rob- 
ablv  the  most  .satisfactory  plan  would  be 
to  get  them  to  marketable  size  as  broilers 
as  soon  as  possible  and  ship  them  alive  to 
some  good  market  for  these  birds.  White 
r.eghorn  cockerels  may  be  made  to  weigh 
h’om  a  pound  and  a  quarter  to  two 
pounds  in  a  few  weeks  after  weaning  and 
bring  a  good  price  early  in  the  season  as 
broilers.  M.  B.  D. 


Care  of  Peafowl 

I  have  been  searching  for  some  iufor- 
mjition  about  the  care  anl  feeding  of 
])eafowl ;  thus  far  T  have  Ix'on  unsuc¬ 
cessful  in  finding  anything  about  them. 
The  game  farm  where  they  were  pur¬ 
chased  claim  they  are  very  tough.  _  I 
have  already  lost  one  beautiful  male  bird, 
three  years  old,  from  bronchitis,  and  the 
others' seem  to  have  colds,  both  male  and 
females.  I  have  written  to  Washington 
for  ii  bulletin  on  them,  but  they  had  noth¬ 
ing.  Are  there  any  books  available  on 
the  breeding  of  peiifowl,  etc.?  I  haA’e 
searched  our  city  library  hut  found  noth¬ 
ing.  J.  s.  K. 

Grafton,  Mass. 

3Iatui-e  peafowl  are  commonly  hardy  if 
given  wide  range.  Yours  may  have  come 
from  inbred  or  caged  stock.  They  should 
be  handled  about  like  turkeys  or  guineas, 
starting  with  strong,  well-grown  breed¬ 
ing  birds.  The  male  is  hardly  fit  for  use 
until  the  second  year,  and  does  not  get 
full  plumage  until  past  three  years.  Most 
females  are  poor  layers  and  not  likely  to 
lay  more  eggs  than  they  can  hatch  them¬ 
selves,  but  the  chicks  may  be  hatched 
and  raised  by  common  hens,  coiifiuing  the 
hen,  but  giving  the  chicks  free  range 
after  the  first  few  weeks.  The  young  are 
very  tender  and  must  be  looked  after 
carefully  in  cold,  damp  weather.  The 
coop  should  be  in  a  well-drained  place, 
and  not  among  the  tall  grass,  but  where 
it  is  short,  or  on  plowed  ground.  At 
first  they  should  not  be  let  out  except 
Avhen  the  grass  is  di-y.  The  coinmou 
brooder  coops  are  good,  with  an  inner 
cage  for  the  hen,  and  a  covered  wire  run 
for  the  chicks.  They  do  well  on  chick 
food  of  fine  cracked  grain  and  meat 
scrap.  Some  prefer  to  soak  the  feed,  but 
it  should  never  be  sloppy.  Bread  soaked 
with  a  little  milk  is  good  for  the  first 
week  or  so.  A  few  peafowl  are  profit¬ 
able  from  the  sale  of  stock  for  parks  and 
country  estates.  Exhibition  of  a  showy 
male  at  almost  any  large  poultry  show 
will  be  followed  by  iu(iuiries  and  orders, 
but  nobody  seems  to  be  raising  peafowl 
in  large  numbers,  partly  because  they 
are  not  prolific  breedei’S  and  the  young 
are  hard  to  riiise.  The  males  are  very 
noisy  and  quarrelsome,  and  some  of  them 
will  attack  almost  anything  in  sight, 
from  a  common  fowl  to  a  small  boy.  In 
my  experience,  they  are  healthy  when 
full  grown,  and  they  will  roost  on  high 
trees  if  they  can,  nearly  tlie  year  througli. 
You  may  not  know  that  the  laws  of  your 
State  encourages  the  loan  of  sjiecial 
books  of  any  kind,  from  the  great  libra¬ 
ries  to  those  of  the  smaller  towns,  with¬ 
out  expense  to  the  borrower.  Your  libra¬ 
rian  or  libi-ary  trustees  could  no  doubt 
get  for  you  from  the  Boston  or  Worcester 
library,  Wright’s  larger  poultry  book,  or 
the  smaller  book  called  “Ornamental 
Fowls.”  G.  B.  F. 


Buffalo  Markets 


i.s  down  to  40c  for  extra  cre.nmory, 
cheese  25c  for  best  domestic,  and  (.'ggs 
to  .‘lf>:(4c  for  white  hennery.  Butter 
shades  down  to  29c  for  pf)or  grades,  but 
eggs  do  not  shade  more  than  2c,  which 
moans  that  there  are  no  poor  grades  on 
the  market.  The  appearance  of  cantel- 
oupcs  shows  tliat  Hummer  is  here,  the- 
opening  price  being  .$0  to  $7  per  crate 
for  (’aliforuia.  Apples  .are  a  trifle  low¬ 
er,  at  .$4  to  .$G  for  all  grades,  the  prices 
being  (pioted  as  ste.ady.  Htrawberries 
are  weak,  with  prospect  of  a  big  home 
crop  soon,  at  5  to  12o,  with  the  lower 
grades  ii  drug.  Pineapples  are  $3  to 
.$3.50  per  crate.  Oranges  iind  lemons  are 
strong  at  .$3.75  per  box  for  California ; 
lemons  .$4.50  to  $5  per  crate ;  limes  .$1 
per  100;  grapefruit  .$4  to  .$4.50  per  bo.x. 
Watermelons  arc  30c  to  GOc  each.  Ban¬ 
anas  are  much  higher  than  formerly,  at 
.$1.50  to  .$4.u0  per  bunch. 

The  demand  for  vegetables  is  good  at 
.$2.50  per  box  for  artichoke.s,  .$2  per  doz¬ 
en  ^bunches  for  home-grown  asparagus; 
$1.50  to  .$.3  for  green  beans  per  hamper ; 
50c  to  Glc  per  doz.  bunches  for  green 
beets;  50c  to  65c  same  for  carrots;  30c 
and  50c  same  for  parsley ;  20c  and  25c 
same  for  pieplant ;  Sc  to  12c  same  for 
radishes;  .$1.40  to  $1.G5  per  box  for  cu- 
cumber.s;  20c  to  50c  per  2-doz.  bunches 
for  lettuce ;  GOc  to  75e  per  bu.  for  spin¬ 
ach  ;  $1.50  to  $2.75  per  crate  for  Flor¬ 
ida  tomatoes. 

Tn  poultry  the  quotations  are  largely 
of  frozen.  In  fact  it  is  in  that  line  only 
that  a  full  line  is  offered.  Frozen  tur¬ 
key  is  .3.3c  to  34c ;  fowl  22c  to  25c ; 
chickens  24c  to  27c;  'broilers  24c  to 
27c;  capons  .3.3c  to  34c;  duck  23c  to  24c; 
geese  ISc  to  19c ;  frozen  prices  being 
about  Ic  over  live  and  Ic  under  dressed. 
The  market  is  quiet  but  steady.  Pros¬ 
pect  is  good  of  an  early  decline.  The 
condition  of  the  new  hay  crop  is  shown 
to  be  undecided  from  the  fact  that  prices 
do  not  decline  as  they  often  do  now, 
though  it  appears  that  at  least  a  fair 
crop  will  he  harvested.  Quotations  are 
$16  to  $19  for  all  grades.  j.  w.  c. 


Paddy,  the  hodman,  was  a  new  ar¬ 
rival  on  the  job.  Having  gone  to  the 
top  of  the  building  and  failed  to  return, 
the  foreman  shouted  up :  “Come  on, 
Paddy;  what’s  keeping  ye?”  “Sure,” 
cried  Paddy,  “I  can’t  find  my  way 
down.”  “Well,  come  down  the  way  ye 
wont  up,”  shouted  the  foreman.  “Faith, 
an’  I  Avon’t,”  says  Padd.v,  “for  I  came 
up  head  fir.st.” — Toronto  Sun. 


MAKE  YOUR  AUTOMOBILE 
WORK  AND  EARN  FOR  YOU 

with  a  Pee  Bee  Pulley  you  can  do  It. 

Attach  the  Pee  Bee  Pulley  to  the  rear  wheel 
of  your  automobile.  It  fits  any  car.  Simply 
jack  up  the  rear  wheels  and  attach  tlie  pulley. 
A  wrench  and  a  jack  are  the  only  tools  neces¬ 
sary.  It  can  be  done  in  two  minutes. 

Your  automobile  Avith  a  Pee  Bee  Pulley  will 
do  all  that  a  Gas  Engine  Avill  do,  sucli  as  ensil¬ 
age  cutting,  shredding,  grinding,  saAving  Avood, 
running  separator,  pump  and  Avashing  machine. 
In  fact,  it  Avill  do  yopr  hard  Avork  and  do  it 
easily  and  quickly. 

It  is  fully  guaranteed.  Its  cost  is  .$12.00 
F.  O.  B.  F’actory.  Prompt  shipments  always. 
Send  for  descripth-e  circular. 

Honch  and  Dromgold  Co.  have  been  making  good 
agricultural  implements  for  over  half  a  century, 
which  Is  proof  that  our  guarantee  is  absolute. 

HENCH  &  DROMGOLD  CO. 

Dept.  R.,  York,  Pa, 


White  Orpington  Eggs,  Chicks  and  Cockerels 

Stevens  Reliable  Y'ards,  Culver  Road,  LYONS,  N.  Y. 


300  Laying  W^hite\Vyandotte  Pullets 

each.  Males,  S‘4.50  each.  200  laying  White 
Leghorn  pullets.  S1.25  each.  Males,  S1.50  each. 
Biverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  165.  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

Barred  Rocks-Eggs  ^e®r^oo 

Day-Old  Chicks.  $12  per  100.  COCKERELS.  S5  each 
A.  C.  Jones,  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown.  Del. 


White  Wyandotte  Chicks 

100 — $43,50  ;  25— .$3.50.  AVyaiidotte  and  AVhite  Rock  pul¬ 
lets,  75c.  up.  J.  W.  CONNORS,  It.  !>.,  SeHcll,  N.  J. 


BARRON’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

males  and  females  I  imported  direct.  Males  dams. 272 
to  283  eggs;  hens  with  255  to  273-egg  records.  Males, 
hens  and  eggs  for  sale.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachin.  N.  Y, 


Pullets  and  Gockerelsi 


White  Leghorns. 
*  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes.  R.  I.  Reds,  Black  Mihorcas  and  Silver 
Campines.  Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  R.  2,  Athens.  Pa. 


DOGS 


PEDIGREEDA*  JID 
ELIGIBLE  TO  REGISTER  AiredalC  T  UpS 

good  specimens,  ®8  and  ®10.  Russian  Wolf¬ 
hounds,  best  blood  in  America,  ®20  and  ®25. 
Also  Aii-edaie  l)rood  bitches,  ®;55  and  ®50. 
J.  GUY  LKSHKK  -  Northumberland,  Pa. 


AIDPHAI  P  TPDDIPDC  of  the  Finest  RrvediuB. 
HlnCUHLC  I  CimiLnO  Puppies,  and  two  bitches 
in  whelp.  Early  delivery,  or  no  sale.  Five  Scotcli  and 

one  Irish  bitch.  ALLSTONE,  Boiiiid  Brook,  N.  J. 


Potatoes  are  sloAvly  coming  doAvu,  be¬ 
ing  quoted  at  $8  to  $10.25  per  bbl.  Cab¬ 
bage  becoming  plenty  and  wholesales  at 
$2  to  $3.50,  the  1  owest  since  it  Avent  so 
high  last  Fall.  Beans  hold  their  own 
pretty  Avell  at  $8.75  to  $11.  The  Houth- 
ei'u  crop  is  not  coming  in  well.  Butter 


fftllm  Piinc  and  GUINEA  PIGS. 
Lome  rups  nelson  BROS.,  Geove  City,  Pa. 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pups 

^(^1  I  ir— I'emale-Kegistered.  Seven  dol- 
lars.  Male  puppies,  eight  and  nine 
dollars;  females,  five.  W.  GODFREY,  Java  Center,  N.  V. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

We  believe  every  Advertiser  In  our  Poultry  Department  ie 
honest  and  reliable.  We  stand  back  of  these  classiHed  adver* 
tisements  with  our  *'  Square  Deal  Guarantee.”  as  wo  do  the 
display  advertisements.  Those  purchasing  eggs  for  hatching 
and  baby  chicks  must  understand  that  they  are  assuming 
some  risk  when  ordering  from  a  distance.  For  the  most  part 
eggs  and  chicks  carry  safely,  but  sometimes  rough  handling 
by  the  expirees  companies  or  exposure  to  heat  and  cold  causm 
damage.  That  eggs  fail  to  hatch  or  chicks  die  is  not  conclusivo 
evidence  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  and  we  shall 
not  consider  claims  on  that  basis.  To  avoid  controversy 
buyer  and  seller  should  have  a  definite  un«Ierstanding  aa  to 
the  responsibility  assumed  in  case  of  dissatisfaction. 


Every  ounce  of  food  should  count,  ovory 
ounce  should  havo  power  for  fuV  speed  ahead 

Our  Special  CHICK  MASH 

ha-s  the  power  and  every  ounce  count.'i.  Early  mat¬ 
urity,  big  frame  egg  capacity  all  developed  l>y  our 
Cliick  Alash,  made  witli  tlie  same  care,  same  high 
gr.ade  stock  as  formerly.  AVe  manufacture  a  full  line 
of  Poultry  Foods.  Send  us  a  card  telling  your  wants. 

Wm.  Orr  &  Sons,  Box  8,  Orrs  IVlills,  N.  Y. 


Improved  Parcel 
Post  Egg  Boxes 

New  Flats  and  Fillers 
NewlEgg  Cases 

Leg  Bands - Oats  Sprouters 

Catalog  Free  on  Request 
H.  K.  BRUNNER.  45  Harrison  Street,  New  York 


S  White  Leghorns  ^weiy 

YOUNG  AND  BARRON  STRAINS 

3,000  breeder's  on  free  farm  range,  inoculated  and  tree 
from  lice.  Special  Bred  for  Winter  Eggs.  Baby  chicks 
every  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  July  @  to  per  100;  $5  per 
50.  Buy  July  chicks  at  this  low  price  and  help  i-aise  tire 
extra  million  pounds  of  Poultry.  My  Book  “Profits  In  Poiil. 
try  Keeping  Solved,”  free  witli  all  $9  orders.  Circular  free, 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y* 


The  “MOHEGANITE”  Strain 

OF  8.  O.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— “8  HENS  IN  1 ’» 

f  i-oin  trap-nested  ancestry  recording  180  to  260  eggs  in  pul¬ 
let  year.  Pound  pullets,  90o.  and  $1.  Yearlings,  $2  to  $2.60 
MOHEGAN  FARM,  Rox  Y,  Peeksklll,  N.  Y. 


20  LEGHORN  HENS 
20  PULL|ETS 

Also  a  few  choice  hens  and  pnllets  in  Legliorn 
and  B.  P.  Rocks  at  reasonably  low  prices. 
Brightly  Poultry  Fnrni,  Box  4-1,  Goochland,  Va. 


Hampjon’sJIack  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

200inor  delive^ry  weekly.  July  5, 10, 17  at  $10  per  100. 
$5.50  per  50.  13.00  per  25.  Order  from  this  Ad  and 
get  your  chicks  quick.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed 
Circulars  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Bax  R,  PiHslown.  N.  J 

LEGHORNS-BARRON-WYANDOTTES 

Now  offering  eggs  from  higliest  quality  breed¬ 
ers.  Our  directlmported  Feus  AA,  with  rec¬ 
ords  278,  280.  281,  282,  282,  and  others,  mated  to 
sons  of  650-egg  hen  in  three  years  and  466-hen  in 
two  years.  Many  other  record  breeders.  Large 
breeding  farms  are  our  satisfied  customers. 

THE  BARRON  FARM.  R.  F.  D.  No.  3.  Connellsville,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks  and  Eggs  h®s.®c: 

White  Leghorus  and  Anconas.  From  hens 
with  records  of  250  to  280.  A  few  cockei-els.  Write 
for  prices.  HARTMAN  POULTRY  FARM,  So.  Columbus,  Ohio 


BARRON  LEGHORNS 

20  4-weeks-old  chicks  (sired  by  son  of  tlie  314-egg  bon)  for 
$0.  All  tills  year’s  breeding  stock  for  sale. 

E.  CLAUUE  JONES  -  Crnryvllle,  New  York 


mL^HATCHEii  S.C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels B’lgSy; 

large-combed  fellow.s,  each.  Satisfaction  or 
money  back.  Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Rocks  and  Rods,  !}612.75per  100.  For  a  short 
time  only.  E.  R.  HUMMER  &  CO.,  R.  D.  A.  Frenchtown.  N.  J. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  at  9c.  each.  Money 
refunded  for  dead  chicks.  Cir.  free. 
W.  A.  LAUVEK,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Yearlings.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  Hons  cUinBaiftS 

Trio,  i3.  MAPLE  LA  \V  N,  Scrgcaiitsville,  N.  J. 


„  ^  loO;  SlSOper  1,000 

SILVER  WHITE  AND  COLUMBIAN  WYANDOnE^  S.  C  R  I 
REDS, ROUEN  AND  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS  ®  22c. EACH;  $20  PER 
100.  Aldham  Poultry  JTarm,  R.  34,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Delivery  of  chicks  beginning  Mar.  6th,  @  $10  per  IW. 
Circular  free.  Wayne  Poultry  Farms,  Box  114, Wooster.  0. 

Yearling  Buff  Cochin  Bantams  pens.’$l'^Eg"g\*i6' 

$1.  •  J.  G.  STKY'KEH,  SergcuiitMvIlle,  N.  .1.’ 

BO  Bpst  Breprf'5  chickens  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys,  Hares 
UU  DCSl  Dl  CcUo  Dogs  and  Cavies.  Stock  and  Eggs 
Catalogue  Free.  H.  A.  SOUHEK,  Box  29,  SoIleri»Ille,l>a.’ 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  n  e  w  y  o  r’k ‘s  h  o  w  s 

two  consecutive  years.  High-grade  utility  breeding 
stock,  also  eggs  for  hatching.  Send  for  circular 
MAPLECKOFT  FARMS,  Box  R,  PawIing.N.  Y.' 

Wanted-8  Weeks  Old  Rhode  Island  Pullets  Single 

State  price.  C.  F.  BEUELL,  Suliabiir;  Mills,  Ui  unge  Co.,  N.  y’. 

60  Breeds  catalog  free.  Tells  about  chick. 

UU  uicoua  ens.  Ducks.  Geese,  Turkeys.  Guineas. 
Bantams,  Dogs,  Belg.  Hares  and  Cavies.  Stock  and 
Hatching  Eggs  aSpecialty.  EUWI.v  a.  SOUDEB,  relford,  Po, 

Carneau  Pigeons 


Best  Squab  Producers. 

ALBIDA  FARM 


Breeding  Stock  for  Sale. 

Niautic,  Conu, 


Mondaines,  Kings  and  Carneaux  Pigeons 

Fine  Breeders  and  youngsters,  toiK.I  per  pair 
Fairport  Pigeou  Lofts,  31  Dewey  Ave..  Fairport,  N.Y. 

BABY  CHIX-HATGHING  EGGS-BREEDERS 

White  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,Li8:ht'*^rahinas,S.  C  W 
and  B.  Leghorns.  Utility  and  show  quality.  Catalogue  free* 
Kiverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  165,  Riverdale,  N.  j'. 


,  Rocks, 
broiler 


CHICKS  an5  M.v...... 

*  „  ,  money  back  for  dead 

OHM  as  far  as  Colorado,  Texas  and  Maine. 
Last  hatch  Sept.  12.  l^imphlet  free. 

SANDY  KNOLL  H.4TCHERY,  C.  M.  Lauvkk 
Prop.,  Box  73,  McAlister-ville,  Pa. 


866 


C-Atf  R  U  RAL  NEW-YO  R  K  ER 


July  7,  1917. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Do  vou  know  anything  about  this  mys¬ 
tery?  C.  L.  n. 

Now’  York. 

The  solution  of  the  mystery  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  filling  out  the  return  post  card 
sent  out  by  the  M.  &  S.  Corporation,  De¬ 
troit,  IMichigan.  In  response  C.  li.  B.  re¬ 
ceived  a  very  handsomely  printe<]  booklet 
entitled  “The  Money  Makers.”  The 
booklet  starts  off  by  recounting  how  a 
comparatively  small  investment  in  va¬ 
rious  successful  automobile  concerns,  and 
other  enterprises,  has  made  fortunes  for 
the  investors,  all  of  which  leads  up  in  a 
very  seductive  manner  to  the  suggestion 
that  an  investment  in  the  stock  of  the 
M.  &  S.  Corporation  will  turn  out  like¬ 
wise. 

This  corporation  appears  to  control  the 
M.  &  S.  Differential,  which  is  claimed  to 
be  superior  in  many  ways  to  the  differ- 
enfials  now  being  used  by  the  axle  manu¬ 
facturers.  Perhaps  the  differential  has 
all  the  merits  that  is  claimed  for  it.  We 
expre.ss  no  opinion  as  to  this.  But  if 
the  prospects  of  the  success  of  this  cor¬ 
poration  are  so  good,  why  is  the  farm 
public  singled  out  for  .such  distinguished 
favors?  C.  T^.  B.  reports  that  75  or  more 
farmers  in  his  vicinity  have  received  this 
literature,  while  it  is  claimed  that  only 
75  men  in  each  State  are  favored  with 
this  ojiportunity  for  investment.  Farmers 
will  do  well  to  remember  the  fate  of  the 
investors  in  the  Emer.son  Motor  f'ar,  (’o., 
the  Kemp  Motor  Car  Co.,  and  the  Drexel 
Motor  Car  Co. 

Loren  Brown,  ot  Fitciiburg,  Mass., 
wrote  ine  iie  had  a  Golden  \^'yandotte 
cockerel  of  very  good  color  for  $10.  I  sent 
him  cash,'  and  when  the  .cockerel  came  he 
weighed  4%  lbs.,  had  feathers  between 
his  toes,  and  'wasn’t  >yprth .  20c  per  lb. 
I  sent  him  back  express  paid,  and  now 
Mr.  Brown  wants  to  send  me  eggs*  for  my 
$10  remittance. ‘  “New..  England  Home; 
stead” 'carried' his  "ad.  but  they  can  do 
nothing.  Can  you?  ’  c.  ii.  n. 

Connecticut. 

■^'e  have  written  Mr.  Brown  twice  in 
behalf  of  the  subscriber,  C.  H.  B.,  but  h£ 
fails  to  respond  to  our  letters.  This  is 
evidence  in  itself  that  the  complaint  is  a 
jiist  one,  and  that  Mr.  Brown  has  no 
good  reason  for  retaining  the  money,  for 
tlie  cockerel  which  was  returned.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  C.  II.  B.  will  serve  as  a  guide 
to  others  who  might  otherwise  place  con¬ 
fidence  in  Mr.  Brown  as  a  poultry 
breeder. 

Mr.  B.  C.  Glass.  Maxton,  N.  C., 
shipped  us  80  bushels  of  peas  at  $2..80, 
delivered,  and  when  the  peas  arrived  the 
freight  was  .$20.1,8.  "We  notified  him 
that  the  freight  was  as  above  stated  and 
he  mailed  us  check  for  the  amount, 
wiiich  was  jirotested,  and  he  has  made  us 
all  kinds  of  promises.  Please  go  after 
him  and  collect  this  amount  if  you  can, 
or  expose  him.  K.  w.  J. 

Virginia. 

Mr.  Glass  entirely  ignores  our  letters 
in  the  subscriber’s  behalf.  A  man  who 
allows  his  checks  to  go  to  prote.st  in  this 
way,  and  then  fails ‘to  make  it  good,  and 
ignores  the  ii.arty  in  whose  favor  the 
check  was  r.iade,  certainly  is  unworthy 
of  the  confidence  of  the  public.  We  hope 
no  other  suscriber  will  make  it  possible 
for  Mr.  Glass  to  treat  him  in  this  man¬ 
ner. 

We  have  been  informed  that  you  are 
shipping  eggs  to  this  market.  If  ju 
have  any  fancy  table  eggs,  we  would  like 
you  to  ship  us  about  30  dozen  as  a  trial 
order.  If  they  are  satisfactory  to  our 
trade — which  is  strictly  family  trade  and 
requires  nothing  but  the  finest  quality — 
we  can  arrange  with  you  to  take  as  many 
cases  as  you  can  ship  each  week,  and  pay 
2c  more  than  top  New  Y’ork  market  quo¬ 
tations,  delivered  day  of  arrival.  "^Ve 
pay  express  charges  and  will  remit 
promptly. 

The  above  is  a  letter  forwarded  to  us 
from  one  of  our  subscribers,  which  he  re- 
cei\  ed  from  .T.  &  S.  Samuels,  of  192 
Broome  St.,  Newark,  N.  ,T.  Mr.  Samuels 
does  not  seem  to  be  listed  in  our  com- 
mei-cial  agency  book,  which  would  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  firm  is  without  financial  re¬ 
sponsibility.  This  is  a  type  of  the  let¬ 
ter’s  irresponsible  houses  are  sending  to 
shippers  whose  names  they  are  able  to 
pick  up  in  the  express  offices  or  in  the 
trade.  We  cannot  advise  you  too  strong¬ 
ly  to  be  on  your  guard  against  these 
flattering  offers  which  irresponsible  par¬ 
ties  make.  The  only  safe  course  to  egg 


shippers  and  shippers  of  other  lines  of 
produce  is  to  make  sure  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  party  to  whom  they  intend 
.shipping  before  .shipment  is  made.  We 
are  always  glad  to  secure  such  informa¬ 
tion  for  farmers  if  they  ai'e  unable  to  get 
satisfactory  information  from  other 
soui*ce,s. 

A  friend  of  mine  has  purchased  five 
house  lots  with  a  frontage  of  20  feet 
each.  Nos.  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  in  block  11, 
from  Dellano-Smith  Co.  of  4,37  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  Y'ork.  This  land  is  located  on 
the  Highlands  of  Batchogue,  Ixmg  Island, 
N.  Y.  Will  you  advi.se  me  of  the  i-elia- 
bility  of  this  company,  also  if  this  land 
has  any  market  value?  The  party  paid 
$1,175  for  the  five  lots.  f.  l.  g. 

Khode  Island. 

We  conducted  an  investigation  of  this 
property,  and  the  following  report  will 
serve  as  a  guide  for  those  who  may  be 
considering  an  investment  in  these  lots. 

Highlands  of  Batchogue  property  is 
situated  in  scrub  oaks,  about  two  and 
one-half  miles  north  of  the  center  of 
Batchogue  village,  and  about  three  miles 
from  the  railroad  station,  lots  about  20x 
100  feet  are  worth  about  $15  per  lot.  The 
property  is  at  the  head  of  a  stream  and 
is  mostly  sand  and  scrub  oaks.  There  are 
no  buildings  erected  anywhere  on  the 
property.  Streets  have  been  cut  through 
and  cheap  concrete  walks  laid.  It  will 
possibly  be  40  or  50  years  before  the 
jiroperty  is  ever  developed.  In  my  opinion 
this  property  is  useless  to  produce  any¬ 
thing  except  scrub  oaks. 

In  March,  1915,  I  sold  my  place  at 
Groton,  Mass.,  to  Howard  N.  .Tewett. 
I’revidus  to  having  sold ,  the  place  I  lost 
a  gold  watch,  and  told.  Mr.  .Jewett  so 
when  I  made  the  sale.  He  has  found  tlie 
watch  in  the  me.'intmie,  and  ,i-efuses„to 
give  it  up.  Mr.  .Jewett  has  ho  legal  claim 
to  the  watch,  and  I  will  ask  you  to  try 
to  recover  it  for  me.  A.  b.  n. 

'  New  Hampshii’e. 

We  have  written  Mr.  Jewett  a  number 
of  times  with  reg.ard  to  the  return  of  the 
watch  to  the  rightful  owner,  but  it  is  his 
contention  that  he  spent  some  money  on 
the  repair  of  the  watch,  and  on  this  ac¬ 
count  refuses  to  give  it  up.  We  have  re¬ 
peatedly  asked  him  for  a  bill  from  the 
jeweler  who  did  the  repairs  on  the  Avatch," 
but  he  has  failed  to  produce  it.  A,  B.  H. 
offers  to  pay  for  any  repairs  having  been 
made  on  the  watch  which  Mr.  Jewett  can 
show  a  bill  for.  This  is  rather  an  un¬ 
usual  case,  but  we  believe  one  of  interest 
to  the  general  public.  Anyone  finding  an 
article  of  value  is  under  obligation  to  re¬ 
turn  it  to  the  rightful  owner.  The  watch 
should  prove  a  constant  reminder  to  Mr. 
.Jewett  that  he  is  wrongfully  retaining 
the  property  of  another  just  so  long  as 
he  keeps  it. 

Will  you  investigate  this  matter,  and  if 
a  fake  expose  it?  About  a  month  ago  a 
young  man,  seventeen  or  eighteen  years 
of  age,  came  through  this  part  of  the 
country  soliciting  subscriptions  and  giv¬ 
ing  the  receipt  for  three  women’s  papers. 
He  said  he  was  a  graduate  of  Ambler 
High  School,. and  if  he  obtained  one  thou¬ 
sand  subscriptions  would  receive  a  schol¬ 
arship  to  Jjafayette  College,  Easton.  I*a. 
He  had  a  certificate  with  a  notary  public 
stamp  on  it,  froin  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany.  He  gave  me  a  receipt  for  the  sub¬ 
scription  winch  I  enclose.  w.  b.  m.  b. 

Bennsylvania. 

We  have  had  quite  a  good  many  com¬ 
plaints  from  people  who  paid  money  to 
the  agents  of  this  Bublisher’s  Circulation 
Co.,  Inc.,  and  failed  to  get  their  papers. 
The  country  people  are  perhaps  better 
off  not  to  receive  the  class  of  papers  for 
which  these  agents  solicit  subscriptions, 
but  we  want  to  warn  our  people  against 
giving  money  to  agents  repri'senting  sub¬ 
scription  concerns  of  this  kind.  The  story 
of  the  young  man  who  desires  to  get 
money  to  go  through  college  is  as  a  rule 
pure  fiction  to  appeal  to  the  sympathy  of 
country  people.  Young  men  with  any 
such  laudable  ambition  will  not  tind  it 
necessary  to  work  for  a  concern  of  this 
kind,  or  solicit  subscriptions  for  the  f.aky 
class  of  publications  employing  these 
methods. 


Brotecting  Cherries  J’rom  Bird.s. — 
I  have  read  but  not  tried  the  following 
for  keeping  birds  from  eating  cheri-ies ; 
sounds  good  to  me.  Berhaps  E.  C.  T.. 
Wellsville,  O.,  would  like  to  try  it.  Take 
two  pound  manilla  bags  and  oil  them 
with  linseed  oil,  so  they  will  shed  rain. 
Then  jnit  six  or  eight  dry  peas  in  each 
bag,  blow  the  bags  up  and  tie  securely, 
JTse  three  or  more  bags  in  each  tree. 
The  wind  will  shake  the  bags  and  the 
noise  of  the  rattling  peas  will  frighten 
birds  away.  Said  to  have  proven  very 
effective.  e.  S. 

Michigan. 


Tha.t  «^Doe9  All  FA.ir'm.^r'^ 

.  ■:  WITHOUT  HORSES*^# fc: 


T^THEN  you  begin  to  consider  the  purchase  of  a  tractor,  whether 

»  »  for  a  farm  of  80  acres  or  more,  there  are  a  number  of  questions  you  will  need 
to  ask  yourself  before  you  buy.  Here  are  some  of  them: 

— -WiH  il  CULTIVATE  as  well  as  plow?^  Will  it  do  ALL  tny  (arm  work  without  horses?  Will  it  work 
on  plowed  ground  without  packing  the  soil?  Will  it  do  the  work  Quicker;  easier;  and  save  on  hired 
help  ?  Is  it  really  a  ONE-MAN  tractor  ?  Will  it  handle  as  easily  as  a  team  of  horses,  rather  than 
be  too  heavy,  clumsy  and  inconvenient?  Do  I  ride  on  the  tool  where  1  can  see  the  work  I  am  doing, 
or  will  1  have  to  have  someone  run  the  tractor  while  I  am  operating  the  farm  implement? 


DISCING 


CULTIVATING 


iPLOWING 


UNIVERSAL  TRACTOR 

This  is  the  original  Two-Wheel  Farm  Tractor.  It 
pulls  two  14-in.  plows;  will  disc,  harrow,  plant,  CUL¬ 
TIVATE  all  hill  and  row  crops,  pull  mower,  binder, 
manure  spreader,  fill  your  silo— and  do  all  belt  work  on  the 
average  farm.  In  fact,  it  will  do  anything  you  can  do  with 
horses;  do  it  quicker,  easier;  and  with  less  hired  help.  It 
weighs  only  2800  lbs.,  but  all  its  weight  being  on  its  two  wheels 
— a/l  its  weight  is  traction  weight.  The  tool  you  hitch  it  to 
forms  the  rear  wheels  and  you  do  not  have  to  pull  around  a 
ton  of  needless  weight.  It  will  back  up  with  tools  attached 
easier  than  a  team  will  back.  You  can  turn  around  in  a  small 
space;  get  close  to  the  rows  and  the  fences. 

Write  forCatalog  Folder  and  read  how  farmerseverywhere 
are  solving  the  power  and  hired  help  problems  on  their  farms. 

MOLINE  PLOW  CO.  Moline,  IIKnois 

The  Moline  Line  includes:  Corn  Planters,  Cotton  Planters,  Cultivatorr 
Coro  Binders,  Grain  Binders,  Grain  Drills,  Harrows,  Hay  Loadee 
Hay  Rakes,  Lime  Spreaders,  Mowers,  Manure  Spreaders,  P  ?  o  wB, 
(Chilled  andSteel),  Sciiles,  Seeders,  Stalk  Cut¬ 
ters,  Farm  Trucks,  Vehicles,  Wagons. 

AI>o  STEPHENS  SIX 
Aotomobilea 


DRILLING 


Here  is  the  tractor  that  answers  these  and  all  other  farm  power  problems  of  the 
average  farm  most  practically  and  profitably.  A  tractor  that  is  heavy  enough  to  do 
all  farm  work  that  horses  will  do,  yet  light  enough  to  be  handy  and  work  on  plowed 
ground  without  packing  your  soil. 


WELL 


DRILLING 

PAYS 


WELL 


Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St..  Ithaca.  N,  Y. 


Free  Catalog 


in  colors  explains 
how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steely  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
pear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  Elm  Si., Quincy,! 


HAY  CAPS 

Stack,  wagon  and  implement  covers: 
waterproof  or  plain  caiiv.-is.  Plant  bed 
cloth,  tents,  etc.  Circulars,  samples 

HENRY  DERBY 

453  Y  St.  Paul’s  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

n5^20AD^ 

COUPLED  t 
^  I  SHORT 


SIMPLE  STRONG  GAS 
OROILSNOINB 


CAN  START  OR 
STOP  INSTAmYi 


5end  For* 
free  BooK 

Big  money 

baling  hay  — 
faster  the  press 
—  the  more  the 
money  —  that’s 
why  you  should 
use  the 


Solid  all- 
steel  press. 
Sandwich  gas 
and  oil  engine 
with  magneto, 
mounted  on  same 
truck  furnishes  power. 


SandwidiKjQfPress 


A  marvel  for  speed — turns  out  a  con¬ 
tinuous  stream  of  bales.  Heavy  steel 
transmission,  self-feeder  and  block 
dropper.  Friction  clutch  starts  or  stops  press 
instantly.  Especially  adapted  for  alfalfa. 

Free  Book»Write  for  It 

“Tons  Tell”  gives  facts,  figures  and  pictures 
—  all  about  hay  baling.  , _ _ _ , _ , 


Sandwich  Mfg.  Co.  _ _ _ 

et  Main  street  IlSandiachM&.CailM 
Sandwich,  llllnoia  Ijm 


TO  THE  GONSIGNOll  CREDITOK.'s 
OF  II.  K.  WILSON  dfc  CO. 

You  .and  each  ot  you.  as  consignor  creditors  ot 
II.  K.  Wii.so.v  &  COMPAXY,  314  Washington  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  farm  produce  consigned  to  the 
said  H.  K.  Wilson  &  Company  to  be  sold  on  com¬ 
mission,  and'iiU  persons  having  claims  against  the 
said  H.  K.  Wilson  &  Company  for  farm  produce  con¬ 
signed  to  the  said  commission  merchants  to  be  sola 
on  commission,  are  liereby  notified,  in  pursuance  of 
chapter  544,  Laws  of  ItdV,  that  you  are  required  to 
file  a  verified  statement  of  such  claim  against  the 
said  commission  merchants  with  the  undersigned, 
as  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  at  Agricultural 
Hall,  corner  of  State  and  Lodge  Streets,  Albany 
N.  Y.,  on  or  before  September  4,  1917,  and  you  are 
further  notified  that  claims  not  so  filed  on  or  before 
that  date  will  not  receive  consideration  in  any 
action  or  proceedings  upon  the  bond  heretofore 
filed  by  the  said  II  K  Wilson  &  Company. 

Dated.  Albany,  N  Y.  Chaki.ks  S.  Wir.sox, 

June  16,  1917  Cenimissio7icr  of  Agricultuye 


MICA 

AXLE  GREASE 

Cutti  down  repair  bills — 
ask  any  farmer.  Lightens 
the  load — ask  any  horse. 
Never  thins  out;  never 
runs  off;  never  gums. 

Eureka  Harness  Oil 

makes  new  harness  out 
of  old,. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  ot  New  York 
Principal  Offices 

New  York  Buffalo  Albany  Bostoa  ^ 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Current  prices  and  news  at  New  York  and 
other  places  noted. 

NKW  YORK,  JUNE  28,  1917. 

BUTTER. 

Supplies  of  all  grades  of  creamery  are  larger, 
and  with  the  moderate  trade  prices  are  slightly 
lower.  Packing  stock  is  quite  scarce,  and  mar¬ 
ket  firm  on  both  this  and  city  made. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  38)4®  39 

Good  to  Choice  .  36^@  38 

Lower  Grades .  34  @  35 

Dairy,  best .  37  @  38 

Common  to  Good .  33  @  36 

City  made .  31  ®  34 

Packing  Stock .  30  &  33 

Process  .  33  @  37 


Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  37  cents. 

CHEESE. 

Prices  have  advanced  slightly,  as  the  make  is 
now  apparently  at  its  flush  and  demand  good 
for  both'  storage  and  current  trade. 


Whole  Milk,  new,  fancy .  23  @  23)4 

Good  to  choice .  21)4®  32)4 

Lower  grades .  19  @  21 

Skims,  best .  17  ®  18 

Fair  to  good . .  8  ®  16 

Watertown,  N.  Y .  21)4®  22 

Salamanca,  N.  Y .  22)4®  22ia 

Utica,  N.y .  22  @ 


EGGS. 

Choice  qualities  are  scarce  and  those  running 
uniform  and  good  size  2  to  3  cents  higher.  The 
general  offerings  of  gathered  run  quite  irregular 
in  quality,  so  that  the  price  range  is  wide. 


White,  choice  to  fancy .  40  @  41 

Medium  to  good .  35  ®  39 

Mixed  colors,  best.  . .  38  ®  39 

Common  to  good. .  33  ®  36 

Gathered,  best .  36  ®  37 

Medium  to  good  .  32  ®  35 

Lower  grades .  25  ®  30 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Broilers,  lb .  30  @  35 

Spring  Ducks,  lb .  22  ®  23 

Fowls  .  23  @  24 

Roosters  .  15  ®  16 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

'Turkeys,  best  lb .  33  @  35 

Common  to  good  .  20  @  30 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  35  ®  40 

Roasters  .  26  ®  27 

Fowls .  119  @  24 

Roosters .  17  @  18)4 

Spring  Ducks .  20  @  22 

Squabs,  doz .  150  ®  4  00 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 1200  ®1390 

Bulls .  7  00  @11  25 

Cows  .  6  00  @  9  40 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 13  00  ®16  00 

Culls . '. .  6  00  ®10  00 

Sheep,  100  lbs. .  6  00  ®10  50 

Lambs  . 15  00  @18  00 

Hogs . 14  00  @15  50 


WOOL. 

Values  in  Eastern  markets  are  on  the  in¬ 
crease,  though  business  is  rather  light.  Mills 
are  mainly  interested  in  Government  wcrk. 
England  has  released  some  useful  wool  for 
shipment  to  this  country.  Recent  prices  at 
Boston  have  been:  New  York  and  Michigan 
unwashed  Delaine,  70  to  71;  half  blood,  68  to 
69;  three-eighths  blood,  71  to  72;  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  half  blood  combing,  70  cents; 
three-eighths  blood,  72  to  73.  Territor.y  scoured 
half  blood  combing,  $1.45  to  $1.50. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

-Apples  are  attracting  comparatively  little  at¬ 
tention  at  present.  Good  Winesap,  Albemarle, 
Baldwin  and  Spy  are  In  demand,  but  buyers  are 
not  much  interested  in  medium  qualities  owing 
to  the  abundance  of  other  kinds  of  fruit.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  peaches  are  much  larger  and  quality 
greatly  improved  so  that  top  grades  are  selling 


quite  readily  around  $3  per  six  fill  crate. 
Strawberries  are  very  plentiful,  but  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  attractive  grades  is  small.  Part  of 
this  is  due  to  heat  and  rain  damage  and  part 
to  rough  handling.  .\n  occasional  lot  from  the 
Newark  section  brought  in  with  auto  delivery, 
sells  at  twice  ordinary  quotations  or  even  more. 
Blackberries,  gooseberries  and  huckleberries  are 
scarce. 


Apples,  Spy.  bbl. .. 

00 

@ 

7 

00 

Albemarle . 

00 

@ 

9 

00 

Baldwin  . 

00 

@ 

5 

75 

Ben  Davis . 

25 

@ 

5 

00 

Western,  box  .. 

75 

® 

2 

26 

Strawberries,  qt..  .. 

8 

® 

18 

Blackberries,  qt.  .. 

10 

@ 

18 

Huckleberries,  qt. 

14 

@ 

20 

Muskmelons.  Fla., 

bu . 

50 

@ 

3 

26 

Watermelons,  lUO.. 

. 35 

00 

•5 

00 

Peaches.  Southern, 

crate . 

.  2 

00 

® 

3 

75 

Cherries  lb . 

6 

@ 

9 

vegetables. 

Potatoes  are  $3  to  $4  per  barrel  lower,  as  re¬ 
ceipts  from  Maryland,  Virginia  and  the  Eastern 
Shore  are  much  larger.  Many  of  these  pota¬ 
toes,  however,  have  been  dug  prematurely  and 
are  small  and  inattractive.  Uniformly  large 
stock  is  still  selling  around  $8  per  barrel.  As¬ 
paragus  is  in  very  large  receipts  and  much 
lower,  as  green  peas  are  plentiful  and  many 
people  are  taking  them  in  preference.  Cabbage 
is  high  for  choice  sound  heads,  which  form  but 
a  small  part  of  the  receipts.  It  is  still  coming 
in  car  lots  from  California.  Lettuce,  romaine 
and  other  salads  are  in  very  large  supply  and 
low. 

Potatoes— Carolina .  bbl .  3  00 

Virginia . 4  00 

Eastern  Shore  .  3  00 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bu .  2  00 

Asparagus,  fancy,  doz.  bunches . 1  60 

Common  to  good .  50 

Beets,  100  bunches  of  4  or  5  . 3  00 

Carrots,  bbl .  4  00 

Cabbage,  bbl .  1  90 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  25 

Onions,  Bermuda,  bu .  1  00 

Southern,  new,  bu  .  1  00 

Peppers,  bu . 2  00 

String  Beans  bu .  50 

Turnips,  bbl .  160 

Squash,  bu .  76 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  2  00 

Peas,  bu .  50 

Spinach,  bbl .  ....  25 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt  crate .  1  50 

Horseradish,  100  lbs . 4  00 

Lima  Beans,  bu . 3  00 

Cucumbers,  bu .  50 

Okra,  bu .  1  00 

Radishes,  bbl .  50 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  20  00 

No.  2 . 18  00 

No.  3 . 14  00 

Clover  mixed . 15  00 

Straw,  Rye, . '3  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  2  75 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  184 

Flour,  carlots,  at  N.Y.  bbl . 12  60 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  74 

Rye,  free  from,  onion .  2  40 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 15  00 

Pea . '4  75 

Medium . 

White  Kidney . '4  50 

Bed  Kidney . '2  90 

Lima,  Ciiliforniii . '4  26 


®  6  25 
@  7  00 
@  7  00 
@  3  00 
@  1  75 
®  1  25 
®  5  00 
@  6  00 
®  3  00 
@  75 

®  1  25 
@  I  50 
©  3  00 
@2  25 
®  2  50 
®  1  50 
@2  50 
@  1  OO 
@  75 

@  4  00 
®  8  60 
@  4  00 
@  2  50 
@  4  00 
@  1  00 


@21  00 
@19  00 
@17  00 
@19  00 
@15  00 


@  1  85 
@14  00 
@  76 

®  2  45 

@16  60 
@15  50 
@15  25 
@15  25 
@13  50 
@14  60 


RE'TAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

'These  are  not  highest  or  lowest  figxires  noted 
here,  but  represent  prod’uce  of  good  quality,  and 
the  buying  opportunities  of  at  least  half  of  New 
York’s  population: 

Butter — Prints  .  4ort^4() 

'Tub  .  38(S!4., 

Kr-fjS  .  40@45 

Strawberries  .  10(fi)18 

I’otatoes,  lb .  3^  4 

I’eas,  quart  . 

Fowls,  lb .  26@_8 

Asparagus,  bunch  . 

Cabbage,  lb .  5 

Lettuce,  bead  .  3@  o 

PHILADELPHIA  WHOLESALE  MARKE'TS, 

Butter — Best  creamery  . 

Common  to  good  . 

Cheese  . 

B!?gs  . 

Live  Chickens  . 

Live  Fowls  . 

Dressed  Broilers  . 

Live  Steers  .  11. 50(1^13.2.5 

Calves  . 12.00111)16,00 

Sheep  .  8.50(8)11.00 

Lambs’  .  15.00(8)18.00 

Apples,  bbl .  4.00(g  5.00 

Strawberries  .  7(li)  15 

Peaches,  crate  .  2.50(8)  3.50 

Potatoes,  bbl .  3.00(8)  6. .50 

Cabbage,  bbl .  1.50(8)  2.00 

llay,  No.  1  Timothy  .  20.00(8)21.00 

No.  2  .  17.50(1?18.50 

Clover  mixed  .  14.00(8)18.50 

Corn  .  1.82(8)  1.83 

Oats  .  73@  74 


40(® 

41 

36(8) 

39 

23@ 

24 

35 

39 

26  (® 

36 

24® 

25 

30® 

40 

Receipts  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
June  27 : 

Butter,  lbs .  5,224,200 

Eggs,  doz .  3,309,7.50 

Ilressed  Poultry,  packages  .  13,820 

Live  Poultry,  crates  .  8,036 

Cotton,  bales  .  31,471 

Apples,  barrels  .  8,113 

Lt'mons,  boxes  .  4,845 

Onions,  sacks  . 25,030 

Oranges,  boxes  .  96,514 

Potatoes,  barrels  .  169,707 

Corn,  bushels  .  263,200 

Hay,  tons  .  4,948 

Oats,  bushels  .  876,000 

Rye,  bushels  .  20,000 

Wheat,  bushels  .  2,989,200 

Rosin,  barrels  .  16.726 

Spirits  Turpentine,  barrels  .  4,616 


Wheat.  .$2.40 ;  corn,  $1.65 ;  oats,  65c ; 
n'e,  $1.65 ;  potatoes,  $3 ;  milk,  per  100 
lbs.,  $2 ;  strawberries,  per  ot.,  12%c.  As 
for  truck,  a  neighbor  tried  to  market 
peas,  lettuce  and  onions  last  week,  and 
be  says  “everybody’s  doing  it.”  Cows, 
.$60  to  .$100;  hogs,  per  lb.,  17c;  calves, 
veal,  1.3c ;  chickens,  20c ;  eggs,  doz.,  30c ; 
butter,  lb.,  30c ;  sugar,  lb.,  lOc ;  lard,  lb., 
25c ;  flour,  bbl.,  $15.  J.  ii.  M. 

Cumberland  Co.,  Pa. 

About  50  per  cent,  of  the  corn  crop 
has  to  be  planted  over,  and  it  all  is  in 
need  of  dry  weather.  Wheat  very  un¬ 
even  ;  some  fields  badly  infested  with 
joint-worm,  estimate  60  per  ce,-t. ;  rye, 
75  per  cent. ;  oats,  75  per  cent. ;  meadows, 
60  per  cent.  Butter  fat,  38c  lb. ;  no 
milk  sold  in  this  section.  Bran,  $2  per 
cwt. ;  shipstuff,  $2..30.  H.  R.  C. 

Switzerland  Co.,  Ind. 


Win  These  Prize  Ewes 

The  Bradley  Sheep  Club  offers 
sixty  flocks  of  bred  ewes  as  prizes 
to  stimulate  interest  in  sheep  raising 
and  to  increase  wool  production. 

Any  boy  between  the  ages  of  ij  and  17  inclusive, 
is  eligible  for  one  of  these  prize  flocks.  In  five 
years  the  flock  you  win  will  earn  enough  to  send 
you  through  college.  This  is  your  chance  to 
learn  a  profitable  industry  and  help  clothe  and 
feed  our  soldiers.  Prizes  awarded  on  merit  only. 
JTrite  us  for  Free  Booklet  On  Sheep  Raising 
by  Mr.  Anthon/  Gould  of  the  American  Sheep 
Breeder.  Full  details  of  contest  will  be  sent 
with  booklet. 

BRADLEY  KNITTING  COMPANY 
1021  Bradley  Ave.,  Delavan,  Wisconsin 

Bradley  Sheep  Club 


n  A  VAII  have  many  able-bodied  young 

II V  TUU  men,  mostly  without  farming 
experience,  who  wish  to  work 
y  C  p  n  on  farms.  If  you  need  a  good, 

11  b  b  U  steady  sober  man,  write  for  an 
_  _  _  __  orderblank.Oursisaphilanthrop- 
r  A  R  M  organization  and  wo  make  no 

■  charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

H  F 1  P  7  the  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOQETY 
^  ■  176  Second  Avenue  New  York  Cily 

Subscribers^  Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  it  known  here. 
This  Rato  will  bo  6  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  ns  part  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  nreneral  manufacturers'  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Erats  and  other  Hvo  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  sro  under  proper  headinars  on  other  paROS. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  bo  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week's  issue. 

Farm  Help  Wanted 

NURSES — A  general  hospital  of  125  beds,  fifteen 
miles  from  New  York  City,  offers  a  two-year 
and  six  montlis  course  to  young  women  who  can 
present  a  grammar  school  diploma  and  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  at  least  one  year  of  high  school  work. 
Iligh  scliool  graduates  preferred;  new  modern 
nurses’  home.  For  information  address  SUI’ER- 
INTENDENT,  Hackensack  Hospital,  Hacken¬ 
sack,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Gooff  farmer;  married;  will  pay  sal¬ 
ary  or  man  can  work  best  farm  in  Virginia  on 
shares  or  percentage;  grand  clinnce  for  good 
man  to  make  a  home;  house,  garden,  perquisites; 
references.  S.  R.  J.,  Oakton,  Va. 

W.VNTED — ^’oung  man  of  good  clean  habits 
and  not  afraid  to  work;  must  furnish  good 
recommendations,  have  charge  of  my  largo  dog 
fiirin.  Write  for  full  particulars.  NISHNA 
COLLIE  KENNELS,  Oakland,  Iowa. 

tv  .ANTED — 'Two  unmarried  farm  teamsters,  ,$35; 

herdsman,  $40;  pig  man,  $30;  Including  board, 
room  and  laundry,  9  hours  day,  6  days  a  week; 
two  weeks’  vacation  at  end  of  year.  MR. 
CLEGG,  State  Sanatorium,  Westfield,  Mass. 

W.ANTED — Young  man  with  some  experience  as 
henfsman  or  assistant.  Must  understand  feed¬ 
ing  and  bo  a  successful  calf  raiser.  lOne  with 
some  knowledge  of  general  farm  work  and  a 
lover  of  animals  preferred.  Good  position  on 
200-acre  farm  with  registered  stock  for  riglit 
party.  Apply  with  references  and  particulars, 
stating  wages,  experience.  NO.  2306,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Housekeeiier.  0,  H.VLL,  Black 

Creek,  N.  Y. 

WAN'TED — Working  houseki'cper,  middle-aged, 
capable  manager  one  that  understands  can¬ 
ning  and  preserving;  all  modern  convenieuees; 
no  children;  other  help  kept;  a  woman  prefer¬ 
ring  home  life  surroundings  to  high  wages;  ref¬ 
erences  required.  T.  C.,  Box  751,  Mount  Kisco, 
N.  Y. 

MAN  AND  WIFE  to  take  charge  of  50-acre 
farm  near  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Man  to  care  for 
live  stock  and  help  with  crops.  Wife  to  take 
charge  of  house  and  do  plain  cooking  for  owner 
and  wife  when  at  the  farm;  all  food,  heat,  light 
and  good  sleeping  accommodations  furnished 
and  $60  per  month.  A  good  home  for  the  right 
people;  references  required.  Address  RED 

ELM  FARM,  Columbiaville,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

W.VNTED — Working  foreman  with  dairy  farm¬ 
ing  experience;  married  man,  thirty  to  forty 
years  preferred.  JOHN  SIBLEY,  Main  St., 
Speucer,  Mass. 

EXPERT  POULTRYM.VN  WANTED— Must  have 
ample  practical  experience  and  scientific 
training,  familiar  with  trapnesting,  breeding 
for  production,  etc.,  near  N.  Y.  City;  also  good 
dairyman  wanted,  B.  K.,  910  LK)ngacre  Bldg., 
N.  Y.  C. 

MAN  WAN'TED  on  a  small  place  immediately 
adjacent  to  Philadeljihia,  Pa.,  2  cows,  2  pigs, 
1(X)  chickens,  100  d'ucks,  garden,  small  lawn. 
.Must  be  a  teetotaler,  honest,  capable,  respect¬ 
ful,  willing.  A  permanent  place  to  the  right 
party.  Address  stating  full  particulars,  includ¬ 
ing  age  and  wages,  also  nationality  in  the  first 
letter.  Address  W-S.,  1613  Sansom  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

SUMMER  BOARDERS  wanted  on  farm,  modern 
conveniences.  MAPLE  SHADE  FARM,  Gen¬ 
esee,  No.  1,  Potter  Co.,  Pa. 

WANTED — Poultryman  on  a  private  estate  on 
Long  Island ;  must  be  practical  and  thoroughly 
proficient;  single.  Apply  BOX  205,  Bellport, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Situations  Wanted 

POULTRYMAN  desires  position  on  gentleman’s 
estate;  four  years’  practical  experience,  Cor¬ 
nell  training;  best  of  references;  not  partic¬ 
ular  to  location.  NO.  2299,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

I’OSrnON  WAN'TED  as  manager  of  estate 
which  owner  desires  to  put  on  commercial 
basisi;  open  for  engagement  Sept.  1st.  CHAS. 
KRAMER,  care  W.  I.  Walker,  New  Canaan, 
Conn. 


WORKING  MANAGER’S  or  superiutendout’s  I'O- 
sition  wanted  for  October  1  or  earlier,  by  in¬ 
telligent,  exi>erienced  farmer  (thirty  years’  ac¬ 
tive),  well  po.sted  in  dairying,  cattle  antf  hog 
feeding,  vegetable  growing  and  poultry  raising: 
prefers  position  with  institution,  where  large 
quantities  of  food  (milk,  beef,  pork,  vegetables 
and  eggs),  most  economical  to  produce  is  im¬ 
perative.  Address  NO.  2300,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— Responsible  position  by  young  mar¬ 
ried  man,  .agricultural  graduate,  experienced 
with  regi.stered  stock  and  butter  making;  ex¬ 
perienced  with  poultry,  vegetable  gardening  and 
general  farming;  references  furnished,  .\ddres8 
with  full  particulars  stating  wages,  HARRY 
D.VVIS,  73  Church  Street,  Raynham  Center, 
Mass, 


HERDSMAN — Single,  desires  position  on  Guern¬ 
sey  farm,  A.  R.  work  preferred:  careful 
feeder,  calf  raiser  and  huttermaker.  'rHO,S. 
COOKSON,  Ashbourne,  Pa. 


YOUNG  MAN,  single,  33  old.  desires  position  as 
assistant  ponltryman;  has  little  experience 
and  is  good,  willing,  steady  worker;  good  refer¬ 
ences.  NO.  2305,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RESPONSIBLE  POSITION  WANTED  on  mod¬ 
ern  poultry  plant,  preferably  New  .Jersey; 
Cornell  agricultural  training  and  practical  ex¬ 
perience.  Would  consider  renting,  imrchase,  or 
shares.  PAUL  SCHLEIN,  382  Union  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN.  open  for  position,  expert  on 
mammoth  incubators  and  colony  brooders,  ca¬ 
pable  of  building  up  plant  successfully;  life  ex¬ 
perience,  American,  age  30,  well  n-eommended, 
gentleman’s  estate  preferred.  NO.  2.303,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  single  man  of  30.  a  position  as 
assistant  to  herdsman  in  certified  dairy,  pre¬ 
fer  work  with  registered  stock;  have  lia(i  many 
years’  experience  in  dairy  work;  good  recom¬ 
mendation;  state  wages  and  full  particulars  In 
first  letter.  J.  S.  .MORTON,  Niantic,  Conn., 
care  Itranford  Farms. 


MARRIED  COUPLE  wants  position  on  farm;  no 
children;  man  ns  teamster.  NO.  2304,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker, 


COLUMBIA  JUNIOR  wants  farm  work,  clean¬ 
liness  and  good  food  essential,  some  experi¬ 
ence.  Write  JOHN  C.  WILLYOUNG,  129  ,S. 
Irving  St..  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


W.\NTED — Position  as  manager  of  gentleman’s 
estate  by  a  thoroughly  capable  married  ,\mer- 
Icnn  man;  references  as  to  my  ability  furnished 
upon  request.  NO.  2302,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


55-ACRR  POULTRY  FARM  equipped,  .$7, .500; 

1.500  Wliitc  I.eghorn  layers  (Wyokoff  Strain), 
modern,  fully  e<|uipped  plant  in  successful  oper¬ 
ation;  fine  buildings  with  all  modern  conven¬ 
iences;  casli  profits  .$2,000  to  $2, .500  per  year  lie- 
sidos  living.  Owner  selling  on  account  of  fail¬ 
ing  healtli.  Located  3  miles  from  town.  E.  II. 
PI,.VNK,  Gettysburg,  I’a. 


F'INE  fruit  and  dairy  farm,  doing  good  Inisiness 
near  Putnam,  Conn.  Address  NO.  2289,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  WANl'ED  for  about  .$3,500,  equity  in  2- 
fainily  house  In  Arlington,  N.  .1.;  will  add 
small  amount  casli.  II.VRRY  VAIL,  New  Mil¬ 
ford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  FARM  WANTED,  Central  New  York  pre¬ 
ferred,  in  exchange  for  modern  Yonkers  resi¬ 
dence.  NO.  2301,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.VNTED — Am  equipping  a  250-aere  farm  for 
hay,  fruit,  bees,  cliiekens.  ducks;  if  you  liave 
niacliinery  in  gooif  condition  send  full  particu¬ 
lars,  prices,  etc.  SUNNYSIDB  FARMS,  'Towaco, 
N.  J. 


WELL  EQUIPPED  poultry  plant,  with  over  a 
thousand  line  birds,  for  sale.  Address  ROOM 
40,  1103  E.  Main  St.,  Rielimond,  Va. 


POULTRY  FARM  FOR.  SALE,  witli  or  without 
e<iuipinent;  fourteen  acres.  R.  D.  BOX  A, 
Athens,  N.  Y. 


SUB-LEASE  small  poultry  plant,  stock  and  fix¬ 
tures  for  sale;  bargain  as  party  lias  to  leave 
city.  HUGH  HARKINS,  700  Williams  St., 
New  London,  Ct. 


FOR  SALE — Village  home,  72  miles  from  New 
York;  bou.se  of  11  rooms,  all  modern  con¬ 
veniences,  private  water  system,  2  acres 
ground,  abundant  fruit  for  liome  use,  garden 
planted,  well  treed,  suitable  for  bees  or  eliick- 
ens;  five  trains  from  city  daily,  5  minutes  from 
station,  NO.  2298,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


.MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  FARM.  212  acres 
nineteen  dollars  per  acre;  a  bargain;  14  cash; 
balance  mortgage  at  five  per  cent.  Good  build¬ 
ings;  possession  at  once.  Address  WELLING¬ 
TON  CROSS,  Fultonville,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE — Five  390-egg  Prairie  State  Incu¬ 
bators,  .$30  each;  1917  models,  used  twice. 
Perfect  condition;  making  room  for  Mammoth. 
MARVIN  T.  FORSTER,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Cyphers  Mammoth  Incubator,  eai'a- 
city  four  thousand  eggs;  good  order;  bargain. 
JOSEPH  UZ.MANN,  Central  Isllp,  Long  Island. 


FOR  S.VLE — Newtown  Colony  Brooders  Nos.  7, 
10,  12;  slightly  u.sod;  Candee  Brooding  System, 
27  adjustable  hovers;  bargains  to  quick  buyers; 
nursery  brooder  for  eight  section  Candee  incu¬ 
bator,  $30  comiilete.  Satisfaction  assured. 
JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Carload  No.  1  Alfalfa;  telegraph 
price  to  S.  H.  HEIS'T,  Gwynedd  Valley,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  CHE.\P  evaporator  at  Sussex,  N.  J. ; 

flue  crop  prospects,  highest  prices  for  product, 
endorsed  by  local  Grange,  owner  unable  to  op¬ 
erate  on  account  war.  Address  S.  F.  PALMER. 
Madison,  N.  J. 


PACKARD  RUNABOUT.  1908  model,  SxOVa  white 
enamel,  top  and  bucket  seat,  two  new  tires; 
sacrifice.  DA.Ml’.MAN,  71  Murray  St.,  N.  Y.  0. 


FOR  SALE — 20  H.  P.  single  cyliiufer,  portable, 
kerosene,  International  Harvester  engine,  in 
first-class  condition.  FISHKILL  FARMS,  Hope- 
well  Junction,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 6  second-hand  40-qt.  milk  cans; 

state  price.  HAMLET  FARM,  Pomfret  Cen¬ 
ter,  Conn, 


FOR  SALE — My  power  Hay  Baler,  latest  John 
Deere  plain  10xl8-iuch;  almost  new;  guaran¬ 
teed  good  condition;  original  net  price  $450; 
having  sold  my  farm  will  sell  baler  for  $250 
cash.  FRANK  A,  MORE,  West  Brookfield, 
Mass. 


WANTED— Double  deck  Blue  Hen  Incubator, 
7,200  or  over.  J.  GUY  LESHER,  Northumber¬ 
land,  Pa. 
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It’s  time  now  for  speed  and  efficiency. 
No  one  now  has  time  to  waste. 

Speed  up  your  work — ^and  speed  up 
your  play  to  keep  fit  for  your  work 
— get  an  automobile. 

No  one  now  has  energy  to  waste. 

Get  a  car  that’s  big  enough  not  to 

that  rides  easy  and 


Noon 


Noon 


cramp  you 
won’t  tire  you. 

No  one  now  has  money  to  waste. 

Get  Overland  Model  Eighty-Five  Four. 

True  efficiency  and  true  economy  point 
to  this  one  car  as  the  compass  j^olnts 
to  the  North  Pole. 

No  other  car  of  such  comfortable  size 
has  such  power  with  such  economy 
of  operation. 

No  other  car  of  such  comfortable  size  is 
so  sturdy — so  economical  of  upkeep. 

No  other  car  of  such  comfortable  size 
has  been  built  in  such  quantities 
and  for  so  long  a  time. 


Night 


No  other  car  of  such  comfortable  size 
sells  for  so  little. 


Model 


Five  Passenger 
112  inch  wheelbase 

Famous  35  horsepower 
four  cylinder 
Overland  motor 

Cantilever  rear  springs 
Auto -Lite 

starting  and  lighting 

Four  inch  tires 

Electric  control  buttons 
on  the  steering  column 


It’s  the  car  for  you  and  the  time  to 
buy  it  is  now. 

Have  efficient  equipment  for  efficient 
living. 

Get  your  Overland  Model  Eighty-Five 
Four  today. 

Catalog  on  request.  Please  address  Dept.  1094 

AYiliys-Overlaiid,  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Eighty-Five 

Four 

Five  passenger  louring 

’895 

Three  passenger  roadster 

*880 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Toledo 
Subject  to  change  without  notice 


Overland  and  Willys-Knight  Motor  Cara  and 
Light  Conimcrcial  Cars 


J 
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NEW  YORK,  JULY  14,  1917. 


No.  44.1S. 


How  We  Grow  Peanuts  in  Old  Virginia 

Method  of  Handling  an  Important  Crop 

IGII  PRICES. — Virginia  is  no  doubt  the  great¬ 
est  peanut-growing  State  in  the  Union.  The 
crop  of  1916  was  worth  more  than  .$8,000,000,  due 
to  exceedingly  high  prices.  The  first  of  June  they 
reached  the  high  mark  of  $2.40  per  bushel,  which 
was  the  higest  price  on  record  for  the  Spanish  va- 
rietj\  Virginia-grown  peanuts  are  of  a  superior  quali¬ 
ty  to  those  grown  in  other  States,  therefore  demand 
a  better  price.  The  largest  peanut  factories  in  the 
Avorld  are  located  in  this  State,  and  their  products 
are  shipped  the  world  over.  Due  to  high  prices, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  a  far  larger  acreage  was 
seeded  this  season  than  ever  before.  The  price  at 
this  writing  is  $2.20  per  l)ushel.  and  from  every 
indication  peanuts  will  sell  equally  as  well  from 


sort  to  l)e  thoroughly  matured.  The  “Spanish”  also 
does  well  on  a  light  sandy  soil,  but  a  much  heavier 
pea  can  be  grown  on  a  moderately  stiff  soil.  Soils 
inclined  to  be  wet,  or  with  poor  drainage,  are  not 
suit:'  lie  for  the  production  of  either  variety. 

CULTIVATION.— Land  intended  to  be  cultivated 
in  peanhts  where  corn  or  grain  was  grown  the  past 
year,  or  land  that  has  a  thick  undergrowth  of 
weeds  and  grass,  should  be  broken  early  in  the 
Winter,  or  as  soon  after  Christmas  as  possible.  By 
so  doing  all  the  vegetable  matter  turned  under  will 
be  well-rotted  by  Spring  or  planting  time.  At 
planting  time  this  land  will  not  necessarily  require 
replowing  if  we  can  catch  the  soil  in  proper  condi¬ 
tion  and  use  the  disk  harrow  to  cut  it  both  ways 
about  five  inches  deep.  This  will  do  much  better 
work  than  the  turn-plow,  provided  we  can  strike 
the  soil  in  proper  conditions.  Laiid  when  put  in 


nitrogen  in  the  fertilizer  used.  Too  much  nitrogen 
has  a  tendency  to  produce  large  vine  growth  and 
fewer  nuts.  A  mixture  of  200  pounds  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate  and  about  40  pounds  of  potash,  per  acre,  will 
make  a  fine  fertilizer. 

SEED  AND  PLANTING. — As  with  other  crops, 
good  seed  is  of  prime  importance,  and  nothing  but 
the  best  should  be  selected.  They  should  be  shelled 
by  hand,  if  possible,  although  a  good  many  farmers 
now  use  a  machine  for  this  work.  But  in  this  way. 
too  many  are  cracked  and  split,  which  are  worth- 
les.s,  and  the  germs  of  a  good  many  others  are  in¬ 
jured  to  a  large  extent.  The  proper  time  for  plant¬ 
ing  the  Virginia  variety  is  from  the  I.5th  of  May 
to  .Tune  1st,  provided  the  weather  is  suitable.  Do 
not  plant  until  all  indications  of  cold  weather  arc 
past,  and  the  soil  becomes  thoroughly  warm,  as 
this  variety  will  surely  rot  if  the  weather  is  cool 


Harvesting  Peanuts  in  a  Virginia  Field.  Fig.  354 


January,  1918,  up  to  planting  time.  They  may  not 
.sell  so  well  before  Christmas.  It  is  said  that  the 
present  crop,  or  that  of  1916,  will  be  entirely  cleaned 
up  long  before  the  new  crop  comes  in,  which  is  a 
very  good  sign  of  high  prices. 

PROPER  SOILS.— I  find  that  the  soil  best  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  “Virginia”  or  running  variety  is  of  a 
medium  light,  sandy,  loamy  nature.  This  variety 
should  never  be  cultivated  on  anything  but  a  light 
soil,  as  it  IS  always  sold  more  or  less  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  hull.  A  bright  hull  is  always  far 
preferable  to  a  brown  or  dark  one.  That  is  one 
of  the  principal  reasons  why  this  variety  should 
never  be  grown  on  a  heavy  stiff  soil,  because  soil 
of  this  nature  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  hull 
brown,  dark  or  specked.  The  appearance  of  the 
hull  does  not  affect  the  sale  of  the  “Spanish”  va¬ 
riety  in  the  least,  as  it  is  only  necessary  for  this 


condition  for  planting  by  the  use  of  the  disk  and 
heavy  iron  drag  I  find  holds  moisture  better  in  a 
droughty  season  than  when  replowed,  therefore 
crops  thrive  and  grow  off  much  more  rapidly. 
There  is  no  better  implement  for  soil  preparation 
than  the  disk  harrow  when  used  both  ways,  and 
afterwards  a  good  iron  drag  for  pulverizing  and 
leveling. 

USE  OF  LIME. — Lime  is  essential  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  Virginia  variety,  especially  if  the  .soil  is 
of  an  acid  nature.  On  high  land  from  500  to  600 
pounds  per  acre  is  sufficient,  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  acidity  the  soil  contains.  On  low  land, 
more  is  often  advisable.  Good  results  are  also 
found  by  the  use  of  land  plaster,  say  from  300  to 
500  pounds  per  acre,  distributed  along  the  rows  in 
July.  The  peanut  is  more  or  less  of  a  nitrogen 
gathering  plant,  therefore  does  not  require  so  much 


and  the  soil  wet.  As  a  rule,  about  one-half  bushel 
of  shelled  “Virginia”  peanuts  are  required  to  plant 
an  acre  12  to  15  inches  apart  in  the  row,  and  from 
one  to  two  kernels  in  a  hill.  For  this  variety  the 
rows  should  be  3^2  feet  apart,  and  ridged  up  by 
throwing  two  light  furrows  together  wtih  a  one- 
horse  turn-plow,  using  the  half  moldboard.  The 
above  is  the  old-fashioned  way,  but  we  no.w  have 
a  machine  for  doing  this  work,  which  sows  the 
fertilizer  in  the  row  if  desired,  and  also  ridges  up 
the  row  at  the  same  time.  Then  the  peanut  plant¬ 
er,  which  is  now  quite  well  known,  comes  along 
right  on  top  of  this  ridge.  The  same  method  is 
used  in  planting  the  .Spanish  variety.  The  only 
difference  is  that  they  should  not  be  planted  until 
the  very  last  of  May  and  from  then  on  up  to  July 
1st,  though,  in  some  sections  they  maj"  be  planted 
as  late  as  July  15th  with  good  results.  We  planted 


L 


870 

a  few  acres  last  year  the  first  week  in  July,  which 
made  a  fairly  good  crop.  The  rows  for  this  variety 
chould  be  2%  feet  apart,  and  from  one  to  three 
kernels  in  each  hill,  the  hills  being  eight  or  10 
inches  apart.  A  good  many  claim  that  more  can 
be  produced  per  acre  when  planted  12  inches  apart, 
but  I  have  given  both  ways  a  thorough  test,  and  am 
convinced  that  a  good  many  more  can  be  grown  on 
an  acre  planted  eight  inches  apart  than  on  one 
planted  12  inches.  This  variety  grows  up  straight 
and  does  not  require  as  much  distance  between  the 
hills  as  the  “Virginia”  vai-iety. 

PROPER  CULTIVATION  ESSENTIAL.— Culti¬ 
vation  of  the  peanut  should  commence  just  as  soon 
as  up,  and  be  continued  as  long  as  one  can  get  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  easily  with  a  horse  and  cultivator. 
The  first  and  best  implement  to  use  in  cultivating 
is  the  pea-weeder.  It  is  run  diagonally  across  the 
rows,  just  as  soon  as  they  show  plainly.  If  it  does 
not  rain  in  a  day  or  so,  this  will  kill  out  most  of 
the  fine  grass  and  weeds  and  such  seeds  as  have 
just  germinated.  The  weeder  is  of  little  value  in 
a  wet  season,  and  .should  never  be  used  if  rain 
threatens,  but  try  to  select  a  good  clear  day  for  this 
work,  when  the  soil  is  moderately  dry,  and  it  does 
not  look  likely  for  rain  in  a  day  or  two.  This  is 
from  one  who  has  tried  both  ways,  and  I  know  if  the 
weeder  is  used  in  proper  time  very  little  hoe  work 
will  be  required,  except  on  certain  spots.  An  acre 
is  the  rule  for  a  man  to  work  in  a  day  with  a  hoe, 
and  a  boy  10  years  old  with  a  mule  and  weeder  can 
weed  over  10  acres  per  day  easily,  as  the  weeder 
doesn’t  pull  hard  at  all,  and  besides,  I  would  much 
rather  prefer  running  a  weeder  to  using  the  hoe. 
After  the  work  of  the  weeder  is  dispensed  with  the 
cultivator  .should  be  used  frequently  running  shal¬ 
low,  and  as  close  to  the  peanuts  as  possible  for  the 
first  five  weeks.  The  smallest  sized  teeth  or  hoes 
should  be  used.  It  is  best  to  use  the  cultivator 
every  10  or  12  days  if  possible  until  the  crop  is 
laid  by.  After  they  commence  to  “peg”  or  form 
pods,  the  vines  .should  not  be  disturbed  by  close 
cultivation. 

AVERAGE  YIELD.— The  yield  of  the  “Spanish” 
variety  per  acre  upon  an  average,  is  from  25  to 
50  bushels,  though  I  have  grown  as  high  as  GO.  The 
crop  should  be  cultivated  level,  but  it  is  advisable 
to  put  on  a  size  larger  hoe  next  to  the  peas  at  the 
last  working,  so  as  to  push  some  of  the  loose  soil 
close  up  under  the  limbs,  but  do  not  put  a  large 
hill.  The  average  yield  per  acre  for  the  Virginia 
variety  is  from  35  to  60  bushels,  though  on  one  oc¬ 
casion  I  got  as  high  as  85.  Don’t  forget  that  thor¬ 
ough  preparation  of  the  soil  before  planting  is  es¬ 
sential,  as  this  constitutes  one-half  the  working  of 
any  crop.  wm.  habt  harkison. 

I’rince  George  Co.,  Va. 


Manure  Shed  or  Covered  Barnyard 


I  wish  to  erect  a  building  in  which  I  can  put  ma¬ 
nure  from  25  to  30  head  of  cattle  and  five  head  of 
horses.  I  intend  to  build  this  of  cement  blocks,  and 
run  a  carrier  and  rack  from  my  dairy  barn  and  horse 
stable  into  it.  The  cement  blocks  are  for  side  walls 
with  a  floor  overhead  sealed'  so  as  to  make  it  as  near 
as  possible  frostproof,  so  I  can  haul  manure  out  of 
this  building  all  VStinter  without  freezing.  At  present 
I  have  a  barnyard  that  is  50x100,  with  a  cement  block 
fence  and  cement  floor,  not  covered,  and  I  am  con¬ 
fronted  with  this  difliculty.  In  the  Winter  the  ma- 
mire  accumulates  in.  this  yard  and  freezes  so  that  I 
cannot  haul  it  out,  and  if  we  have  a  wet  Spring  I  am 
also  unable  to  get  the  manure  out  on  the  land  with¬ 
out  cutting  it  all  up,  so  shall  have  to  have  some  place 
where  I  can  put  this  manure  so  I  can  haul  it  out 
when  conditions  are  right.  Do  you  think  manure  would 
freeze  in  this  kind  of  a  building?  Also  what  size  of 
building  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  build  under 
these  conditions?  P*  K.  T. 

Ohio. 


MIXED  manure  will  not  freeze  in  a  building 
such  as  you  describe,  especially  if  a  libei’al 
amount  of  straw  is  used  in  bedding;  25  cattle  and 
five  horses  should  produce  a  good  load  of  manure 
per  day.  If  you  improve  chances  for  hauling  out, 
you  should  rarely  be  obliged  to  store  it  for  more 
than  two  months.  You  will  then  need  storage  for 
60  loads.  If  you  build  high  enough  to  allow  an 
accumulation  six  feet  deep,  a  building  16x25  feet 
ivill  store  the  manure  and  allow  a  nine-foot  drive¬ 


way  along  one  end. 

Such  a  building  as  you  have  in  mind,  to  serve 
the  one  purpose  of  housing  manure,  will  be  expen¬ 
sive.  Can  you  not  contrive  to  use  the  modern  cov¬ 
ered  barnyard,  with  straw  mow  or  storage  room 
overhead?  A  covered  barnyard  preserves  the  ma¬ 
nure  and  provides  a  place  for  stock  to  exercise  at 
all  times.  Such  a  yard  well  littered  is  sanitary  and 
comfortable  for  stock,  and  is  even  better  for  the 
manure,  for  there  is  no  better  way  to  preserve  ma¬ 
nure  than  to  have  the  animals  that  make  it  tramp 
it  firm,  to  exclude  air  and  prevent  all  decay.  There 
is  no  bad  odor  from  manure  thus  handled,  and 
with  plenty  of  straw  cattle  are  clean.  They  have 
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their  freedom  in  comfortable  quarters  in  Winter, 
and  in  Summer  will  seek  the  cool  shelter  away 
from  files.  Thousands  of  successful  livestock  far¬ 
mers  would  not  do  without  the  covered  barnyard. 
A  covered  yard  30x50  (or  equivalent)  with  hay 
racks  and  watering  trough  is  a  great  asset  on  a 
stock  farm  of  the  size  mentioned.  f.  l.  allen. 
Ohia 


The  Legumes  for  Protein  Food 

aiERE  is  much  talk  about  the  use  of  various 
legume  crops  for  feeding  dairy  cows.  In  these 
days  of  high  feed  prices  many  a  farmer  will  have 
to  look  to  his  own  soil  to  provide  substitutes  for 
grain.  The  time  has  long  gone  by  when  any  far¬ 
mer  can  afford  to  try  to  feed  cows  on  Timothy  and 
meadow  hay  and  silage,  buying  nearly  all  of  the 
protein,  or  muscle-making  foods.  That  plan  worked 
out  some  years  ago  when  grain  was  cheaper,  but 
to  follow  it  now  on  the  oi-dinary  Eastern  farm 
would  simply  lead  a  man  over  the  hill  to  the  poor- 
houSe,  and  nowhere  else.  Few  people  stop  to  real¬ 
ize  just  how  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay,  and  some  of  the 
other  legumes,  compare  with  wheat  bran  or  other 
forms  of  grain.  The  following  table  is  sent  out 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  show  what  an  acre  under  fair  cultivation 
will  produce  as  compared  with  the  grains  which 
we  commonly  buy. 


Crop 


Peanut  vines. 


Timothy  hay. 


Digestible 

Digestible  Digestible 

Yield 

protein 

carbohydrates 

fat 

per  acre 

per  acre 

per  acre. 

per  acre 

Tons 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

2V2 

530 

1,950 

45 

m 

393 

1,011 

30 

iy4 

190 

982 

45 

1 

132 

740 

60 

292 

980 

30 

2 

436 

1,538 

28 

114 

207 

917 

38 

1 

GO 

850 

24 

8 

176 

2,400 

112 

•  • 

250 

832 

60 

138 

1.380 

70 

860 

1,209 

42 

One  ton  corn- 
meal  . 


This  table  is  figured  not  on  the  basis  of  analysis 
alone,  but  on  an  average  yield  per  acre.  It  will  be 
seen  that  these  yields  are  fair.  Most  farmers  will 
obtain  more  'than  2^/^  tons  of  Alfalfa  hay  to  the 
acre,  and  certainly  more  than  a  ton  and  a  quarter 
of  oat  and  pea  hay.  But  even  at  the.se  compara¬ 
tively  low  figures  we  see  what  an  acre  in  these 
legume  crops  will  produce.  Wlien  an  acre  of  Al¬ 
falfa  will  give  us  the  protein  value  of  more  than 
two  tons  of  wheat  bran,  and  an  acre  of  Soy-bean 
hay  give  us  more  than  a  ton,  besides  leaving  the 
ground  richer  than  when  the  crop  was  seeded,  we 
get  an  idea  of  what  the  legumes  will  do  to  a  dairy 
farm.  The  Eastern  farmer  has  simply  got  to  come 
to  this  idea  of  producing  more  of  his  feed  at  home,- 
and  the  growth  of  Alfalfa,  clover,  cow  peas  and 
Soy  beans  will  prove  the  most  economical  w'ay  of 
taking  care  of  the  matter.  Most  of  our  New  York 
farmers  have  not  yet  begun  to  realize  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  Soy  bean  and  Sweet  clovei*.  Many  of 
the  best  authorities  believe  that  the  great  value  of 
Sweet  clover  will  come  as  a  pasture  plant,  yet  When 
the  fir.st  crop  is  cut  early  we  know  that  it  makes  a 
fine  fodder  for  cattle,  and  the  table  shows  that  an 
acre  of  Sweet  clover  would  give  us  the  protein  value 
of  nearly  2,500  pounds  each  of  wheat  bran  and 
cornmeal.  While  the  addition  of  Soy-bean  fodder 
to  the  corn  in  the  silo  will  increase  the  value  of  the 
.silage,  we  think  our  farmers  will  come  to  realize 
that  it  is  better  on  the  whole  to  cut  and  cure  the 
Soy  beans  for  hay,  and  then  crush  or  chop  this 
fodder  fine,  to  make  the  basis  for  a  grain  mixture. 
Handled  in  this  way  w'e  believe  that  our  farmers 
will  learn  to  buy  their  grain  to  better  advantage, 
and  by  mixing  with  the  chopped  Soy  beans  cut 
down  the  cost  of  the  grain  ration,  and  that  has  got 
to  be  done  if  our  Eastern  dairymen  expect  to  .stay 
in  the  business. 


July  14,  1917. 

year  at  this  time  I  paid  $38  a  ton  for  laying  mash, 
to-day  $59  a  ton.  That  is  about  53  per  cent,  higher. 
Let  me  give  actual  figures : 

In  May,  from  425  hens  I  sold  550  dozen  eggs.  They 
netted  me  42  cents,  $231.  My  grain  bill  was  $89. 
We  take  care  of  our  country  and  do  a  day’s  work  on 
the  farm  besides,  but  adopting  a  rule  laid  down  in 
youi;  columns  we  consider  that  the  poultry  manure 
offsets  the  labor.  We  have  computed  our  taxes, 
overhead  and  interest  on  investment  at  $5  per 
month.  That  leaves  us  a  profit  for  the  month  of 
May  of  $1,37.  We  have  lost  money  in  January  and 
February  because  the  hens  would  not  lay.  Yet  we 
.show  a  profit  for  the  first  five  months  of  1917  of 
$250.  It  is  fair  to  figure  from  the  experience  of 
former  years  that  we  shall  make  a  profit  in  June, 
July,  August  and  September;  we  should  lose  some 
money  in  October  and  November,  and  make  a  little 
in  December.  On  the  year  we  have  every  reason  to 
expect  a  profit  of  $500. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  situation  leads  us  to  as¬ 
sert  positively  that  the  increased  pi’ice  of  eggs  and 
poultry  practically  offsets  the  increased  price  of 
grain,  and  there  is  as  good  profit  in  the  poultry  bus¬ 
iness  as  ever.  Of  course,  we  buy  our  grain  through 
a  co-operative  grain  association  and  save  something 
there,  and  we  ship  our  eggs  to  a  retailer  in  the  city 
and  get  a  good  price,  but  any  business  requires  some 
enterprise  to  make  it  a  success.  It  seems  to  me  that 
all  possible  encouragement  ought  to  be  given  to  poul¬ 
try  keeping  in  the  present  food  crisis. 

Massachusetts.  stark  parsons. 

R.  N.-Y. — Single  instances  and  single-year  compar¬ 
isons  are  interesting,  but  they  do  not  prove  the  gen¬ 
eral  proposition  that  poultry  keeping  is  profitable. 
These  figures  are  good.  Now  let  us  have  others  for 
comparison.  As  stated  in  the  editorial  mentioned, 
prices  for  feed  in  our  own  neighborhood  have  gone 
from  $28  to  $65  with  only  a  moderate  increase  in 
egg  prices.  W'e  shall  be  more  than  pleased  if  orderly 
bookkeeping  will  .show  a  profit  in  poultry. 


Does  Bookeeping  Show  a  Poultry 
Profit  ? 

I  FEEL  warranted  in  taking  issue  with  you  on 
your  editorial  in  the  edition  of  June  9th  under 
the  caption,  “Only  those  poultry  men  who  do  not 
keep  books  will  remain  in  the  business.” 

I  keep  a  very  careful  set  of  books,  including  in 
the  expense  account  taxes,  overhead  expenses,  in¬ 
surance,  and  giving  consideration  to  the  element  of 
replacement.  Orderly  bookkeeping  will  not  show 
“that  while  poultry  products  may  be  25  per  cent, 
higher,  feed  is  125  per  cent,  above  former  prices.”^ 
The  same  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y,  quotes  egg  prices 
in  the  Boston  market  at  40  to  41  cents.  Last  year 
at  this  time  eggs  in  the  Boston  market  were  25 
cents.  Therefore  eggs  are  60  per  cent,  higher.  Last 


Shall  I  Start  the  Chicken  Business 

I  wish  to  start  in  the  chicken  business  next  W'in- 
ter.  Say  I  get  400  White  Leghorns,  Winter  layers,  at 
the  present  price  of  feed  and  grain,  do  you  think  it 
would  pay  me?  AVith  proper  feeding,  how  much  can 
I  figure  for  each  hen  per  day  or  month?  I  figure  out 
at  400  hens  I  should  get  200  eggs  per  day  and  AVin- 
ter  prices  for  eggs  would  not  be  under  five  cents  apiece, 
60  cents  per  dozen  or  more.  That  would  be  .$l0  per 
day.  The  breed  is  where  I  am  puzzled.  AA^hat  do  you 
think  of  it?  What  would  it  cost  and  what  c*ould  I 
net  per  day?  w.  E.  R. 

New  York. 

Taking  up  your  questions  in  order — it  all  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  man  -whether  it  will  pay  you 
to  start  in  the  “chicken  busine.ss”  next  W^inter  or 
not.  You  do  not  .state  that  you  have  had  any  pre¬ 
vious  experience  along  this  line,  and  if  this  is  the 
case  it  looks  to  an  experienced  poultrymau  like  a 
dangerous  undertaking,  to  siiy  the  least. 

In  the  first  place  these  are  war  times,  and  war 
prices  prevail  for  pi*actically  everything  that  a  per¬ 
son  would  buy  to  make  a  beginning  in  this  business, 
such  as  building  material,  tools  and  hardware  of 
all  kinds.  Again,  feed  is  aAvay  up  Avhere  it  costs 
from  three  to  four  dollars  per  year  to  keep  a  hen, 
instead  of  a  dollar  and  a  half  or  two  dollars  which 
we  figured  on  before  the  war.  The  high  price  of 
feed  naturally  will  increase  the  cost  of  laying  stock 
this  Fall,  as  many  poultrymen  have  either  gone  out 
of  the  bu.siness  entirely,  or  they  have  curtailed  their 
production  of  pullets  down  to  their  own  require- 
ment.s.  This  -will  naturally  force  the  price  of  good 
pullets,  ready  to  lay,  up  higher  than  it  has  ever  been 
before. 

Now  the  question  is  -will  the  price  of  eggs  be 
high  enough  to  make  their  production  a  profitable 
undertaking?  During  the  past  Spring  and  early 
Summer  eggs  have  been  selling  at  about  50%  more 
thau  last  year,  while  feed  cost  over  100%  more  on 
an  average  right  along  during  this  i>eriod.  The  re¬ 
sult  has  been  that  good  poultry  farms  have  come 
out  about  even  or  perhaps  a  few  wdiich  have  been 
run  nnder  specially  favoi'able  conditions  have  made 
a  little  money,  Avhile  those  farms  which  have  kept 
fancy  fowl  or  poor  layers  of  the  utility  kind  have 
actually  lost  money  during  the  best  part  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  Now  that  the  molting  i)eriod  will  soon  arrive 
this  loss  is  sure  to  increase,  and  many  more  poul- 
ti^men  will  be  forced  out  of  the  business  who  have 
been  able  to  keep  going  through  the  Spring  and 
Summer. 

Of  course  we  are  looking  for  cheaper  feed  at  har¬ 
vest  time,  but  the  demand  is  so  great  both  in  this 
country  and  Europe  that  prices  must  remain  high. 
The  question  is,  can  we  sell  fresh  eggs  at  a  price 
which  will  pay  us  to  produce  them  during  the  next 
year?  Eggs  have  been  put  into  cold  .storage  this 
year  at  from  30c  to  40c  per  dozen.  This  means  that 
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they  can  he  put  on  the  market  next  Winter  at  45c 
to  60c  per  dozen,  and  a  good  profit  realized  on  the 
investment  Of  course  fresh  eggs  will  bring  a  little 
more,  but  whether  this  will  be  enough  to  pay  the 
extra  cost  of  production  or  not  is  the  question  for 
which  we  must  wait  to  find  the  answer. 

In  regard  to  the  number  of  eggs  you  could  expect 
each  day  from  400  pullets  your  estimate  is  entirely 
too  high.  There  are  many  more  flocks  which  do 
not  average  25%  during  the  months  of  November, 
December,  January  and  February  than  there  are 
which  exceed  this  production.  Therefore,  unless  you 
should  be  fortunate  enough  to  get  some  exceptional 
layers  you  w'ould  be  working  for  a  very  small  salary 
after  paying  your  feed  bills  during  this  time,  if 
feed  remains  as  high  as  present  indications  lead 
us  to  believe  it  will. 

In  regard  to  the  breed  more  Single  Comb  White 
Leghorns  are  kept  for  commercial 
egg  production  than  all  others  com¬ 
bined,  so  we  think  this  is  a  safe 
indication  that  they  are  the  most 
profitable,  but  you  should  under¬ 
stand  to  start  with  “that  poultry 
keeping  is  a  science  which  must 
be  learned  the  same  as  any  other 
trade  or  profession,”  and  that  with¬ 
out  practical  experience  it  is  a 
risky  proiK)sition  to  say  the  least. 

A  better  plan  would  be  to  start  with 
a  very  few  and  gradually  work  up 
to  the  desired  number. 

C.  S.  GREEXE. 


Heavy  Liming  in  Tennessee 

THIRTY-ACRE  FARM.— Busy 
days  are  the.se.  There  are 
three  of  us  on  a  30-acre  farm,  and 
while  the  sun  shines  about  14i/^ 
hours  at  this  .season  here  in  “Sunny 
Tennessee,”  it  never  finds  us  in 
1)ed  or  idle.  Though  54  years  young, 
mother  and  I  have  to  rest  a  bit 
now  and  then.  The  one  son  who  is 
with  us  is  22,  stout  and  willing,  and 
the  work  moves  on  and  the  crops 
and  chickens  grow  at  a  rapid  pace; 
the  mother  in  house  and  kitclien, 
tlie  son  out  with  his  hens  and  2,400 
baby  chicks,  wliile  the  writer  and 
“Kate,”  the  faithful  old  mule,  have 
been  plowing  corn  in  a  foui’-acre 
field  that  I  want  to  tell  about. 

Bare,  full  of  gullies,  and  limestone 
ledges,  was  this  field  15  years  ago, 
when  we  took  hold  of  It.  We  had 
135  acres  then,  but  since  then  we 
divided  it  and  sold  in  small  10  to 
30-acre  farms,  retaining  the  old 
home  and  30  acres.  Our  first  crop 
of  wheat  was  only  five  bushels  an 
acre.  Since  then  we  have  produced 
40  bushels  of  wheat,  80  bushels  of 
barley  and  110  bushels  of  corn. 

I.ast  season  it  gave  us  400  bushels 
of  fine  corn,  though  the  sea.sou  was 
a  poor  one. 

IMPROVING  CONDITIONS.— I 
shall  not  detail  at  length  A\’iiat  Ave 
have  done  to  this  field.  To  begin 
with,  Ave  blasted  out  the  limestone 
ledges  far  below  the  reach  of  the 
l)loAV.  Over  500  yards  of  stone  Avas 
thus  removed.  Then  we  crushed 
and  ground  it  and  applied  20  tons 
an  acre  over  all  of  it,  and  in  tAvo 
places,  where  the  clay  was  close 
and  tight  we  doubled  the  dose,  mak¬ 
ing  40  tons  an  acre.  This  was 
rather  coarsely  ground,  as  we  set  our  machine  to 
grind  to  one-half  inch  and  smaller. 

STARTING  CLOVER.— July  15,  1916,  Ave  seeded 
to  clover,  sowing  it  by  hand  in  the  corn  after  the 
last  cultivation,  using  eight  pounds  “best”  Red 
cloA'er  seed  an  acre.  A  rain  caught  us  as  we  were 
finishing,  but  we  kept  on  till  done,  and  then  dry 
linen  made  us  feel  good,  for  we  knew  we  Avould  not 
need  to  I’un  the  orchard  harrow  through  the  corn 
to  coA'er  the  seed.  The  rain  did  a  better  job  for  us. 
Many  clover  plants  had  to  die  to  make  room  for  the 
stronger  ones,  the  stand  was  so  thick.  Though  the 
corn  crop  kept  the  clover  shaded  too  much  yet  it 
grew  well,  looked  a  little  pale,  too  much  shade.  By 
and  by,  frost  came,  then  the  sun  during  the  Avarmer 
portion  of  the  day  soon  changed  the  clover’s  color 
to  a  darii  green,  and  it  grew,  and  kept  on,  until 
Winter  set  in,  with  hard  freezing  nights.  We 
snapped  the  corn  off  the  stalk,  as  Ave  had  no  need  of 


the  stOA’er.  Early  in  March  we  ran  a  log  drag  over 
the  field.  This  broke  down  all  the  standing  corn¬ 
stalks.  May  15  we  turned  the  clover  crop  under. 
All  but  1%  acres  we  mean  to  seed  to  Alfalfa.  When 
Ave  turned  the  crop  under  it  was  almost  knee  high, 
thick  and  in  spots  lodged,  so  it  took  two  and  three 
times  going  over  in  front  of  plows,  with  a  double 
cutaAvay  disk  harrow,  before  we  cut  through  the 
clOA'er  tljat  was  badly  lodged. 

CORN  FOLLOWS  CLOVER.— We  planted  the 
corn  June  1st.  How  much  corn  do  v'e  expect  this 
season?  Well,  that  largely  depends  on  the  rain  at 
the  right  time,  but  Ave  Avill  do  our  part,  with  good 
cheer,  for  we  expect  120  bushels  an  acre.  “Lest  we 
forget,”  let  me  say  lime  alone  has  not  worked  this 
seeming  magic  on  this  soil.  Barnyard  manure  by 
the  hundred  tons  has  been  put  on  it,  reinforced  with 
acid  phosphate,  slag  phosphate,  and  potassium.  But 


Boat  Constructed  of  Re-enforced  Cement.  Fig.  355.  See  Page  872 


How  the  Peanut  Bears  Its  Crop.  Fig.  356 


One  Horse  Wagon  wjth  Trailer  Attached.  Fig.  357 

we  could  not  have  told  this  little  story  had  we  left 
off  the  lime.  Why?  Because  in  one  corner  we  did 
this  very  thing,  but  doubled  up  on  the  manure  and 
chemicals,  and  yet  the  clover  there,  has  failed,  nor 
has  any  crop  yield  been  within  50  of  that  of  the 
limed  portions.  Noav  Ave  know  less  lime  Avould  have 
done  the  Avork,  and  we  kuoAV  also  that  had  the  lime 
been  finely  ground  it  Avould  have  been  folly  to  have 
made  such  heaA’y  application.  But  it  takes  less  than 
half  the  poAver  to  reduce  limestone  to  one-half  inch 
and  smaller  that  it  takes  to  reduce  all  to  say  fine 
cornmeal  size.  Will  these  half-inch  pieces  eA’er 
break  doAA'u  in  the  soil  and  become  available  lime? 
Yes,  about  as  fast  as  the  soil  needs  it,  for  “the  mills 
of  God,”  though  they  grind  ever  so  slowly,  yet  they 
are  at  it  both  day  and  night.  o.  p.  n. 

R.  N.-Y. — Doubtless  this  experience  could  be  dupli¬ 
cated  in  many  other  parts  of  the  South.  The  test 
corner  Avithout  the  lime  told  the  AA'hole  story. 


Problems  of  Irrigation  Farming 

I  HAVE  been  reading  your  editorial  comment  on 
the  irrigation  article  on  iwige  787.  It  is  indeed 
encouraging  to  know  that  the  idea  I  am  Avorking 
on  is  of  interest  to  others. 

My  first  thought  on  taking  hold  of  this  Avoi-k  in 
Noav  Jersey  six  years  ago,  was  the  inevitable  loss 
of  fertility  in  this  class  of  soil  Avhen  the  large 
amount  of  fertilizer  necessary  to  groAV  truck  crops 
Avas  applied,  and  in  attempting  to  get  some  idea  of 
this  loss,  I  tried  to  interest  the  NeAV  Jersey  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  in  analyzing  the  waters,  both  from 
the  tile  drains  and  from  the  surface  after  a  heavy 
rain.  The  department  has  not  been  able  to  make 
a  complete  analysis,  but  in  1913,  two  years  after 
I  began  to  apply  fertilizers  and  manure  on  this  poor 
soil,  they  made  a  nitrogen  analysis  of  water  after 
a  hard  rain  which  showed  160  parts 
of  nitrogen  to  the  million  of  Avater. 
This  Avould  shoAV  that  on  10  acres, 
the  nitrogen  loss  with  a  two-inch 
rainfall  on  thoroughly  soaked  soil 
amounted  to  690  pounds,  or  more 
than  is  contained  in  two  tons  of 
nitrate  of  soda. 

If  this  loss  took  place  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  AA'ork,  Avhat  must  it 
be  noAv,  after  applying  OA’er  1000 
tons  of  stable  manure,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  tons  of  chemical  fertiliz¬ 
ers?  And  yet  I  have  not  applied 
nearly  as  much  manure  and  fertil¬ 
izer  as  other  intensive  groAvers. 
Surely  there  must  be  a  better  Avay 
to  groAv  these  ci'ops. 

Your  idea  of  collecting  the  drain¬ 
age  Avater  and  using  it  for  irriga¬ 
tion  can,  no  doubt,  be  Avorked  out 
in  favored  locations,  but  could  not 
be  done  here,  as  our  soil  is  too  near 
the  Avater  leA'el.  The  application  of 
liquid  manure  has  given  i>ositive 
results.  There  is  no  doubt  what- 
eA'cr  as  to  its  practicability,  and 
yet  it  seemed  to  be  in  some  cases 
that  certain  crops  AA’ere  injured  by 
it.  The  effects  of  the  liquid  does 
not  seem  to  be  immediate,  and  for 
this  reason  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  it  must  be  acted  on  by  the 
aerobic  bacteria  before  being  made 
use  of  by  the  plants. 

In  this  line  of  work  there  are  a 
number  of  experiments  that  I  hope 
in  time  to  try  out,  such  as  ster¬ 
ilizing  of  the  manure  and  re-inocu¬ 
lating  Avith  a  specific  bacteria,  and 
bacterial  stimulation  with  static 
electricity.  Since  crop  production 
rests  absolutely  on  soil  bacteria,  I 
am  sure  that  there  is  a  great  future 
for  artificially  supplying  the  soil 
Avith  the  proper  bacteria.  I  believe 
it  Avill  yet  be  i>ossible  to  add  at¬ 
mospheric  nitrogen,  by  inoculating 
the  compost  heap  with  the  proper 
bacteria  and  providing  suitalfie  en¬ 
vironments  for  the  rapid  increase. 
There  are  many  problems  to  solve 
in  this  line  of  AA'ork,  and  my  only 
regret  is  that  I  can  do  so  little. 

Ncav  Jersey.  c.  av.  skinner. 

How  Fine  Should  Lime 
Be  Ground 

IN  the  current  number  of  “Science” 
is  an  article  by  Nicholas  Kope- 
loff,  of  Rutgers  College,  telling 
the  results  of  some  experiments  he  has  been  making 
to  find  the  effect  of  different  grades  of  fineness  of 
ground  limestone  on  the  groAvth  of  Crimson  clover. 
He  filled  10-pound  pots  with  soil  and  added  enough 
limestone  or  burned  lime  to  satisfy  the  lime  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  soils  used.  The  grades  of  lime¬ 
stone  used  AA'ere:  20-40  mesh,  60-80  mesh,  100-200 
mesh  and  over  200  mesh.  These  numbers  refer  to 
the  number  of  meshes  to  the  inch  in  the  screens 
used  for  grading;  20-40,  for  instance,  means  that  all 
the  stone  Avill  go  through  a  sieA'e  of  20  mesh,  but 
Avill  be  held  by  a  40-mesh  sieve. 

Six  types  of  soil  were  studied :  Carrington  (loAva) 
.silt  loam;  Wooster  (Ohio)  silt  loam;  Cumberland 
(Tennessee)  silt  loam;  Norfolk  (Virginia)  sandy 
loam;  Sierra  (California)  sandy  loam  and  Ports¬ 
mouth  (New  Jersey)  acid  muck.  In  all  tliese  soils, 
except  the  Sierra  sandy  loam,  Avhich  Avas  strongly 
alkaline,  an  increase  in  the  fineness  of  the  ground 
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limcstonfi  gave  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  jdant  growth  and  in  the  nitrogen  cou- 
t<*nt.  In  tlie  Sierra  sandy  loam  an  .n- 
crease  in  tlie  fimmess  of  the  limestone 
gave  a  reduction  in  the  plant  growth  and 
in  the  nitrogen  eojitent.  An  average  of 
four  of  the  soils  shows  that  the  200- 
niesh  linn'stonc  gave  fully  a  third  more 
growth  and  about  a  half  more  nitrogen 
content  than  the  20.  In  most  soils  it 
gave  as  good  or  better  results  than 
burned  lime.  After  harvesting  the  crop 
the  lime  requirement  of  the  soils  was 
again  tested,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
200-mesli  stone  was  of  rather  greater 
lasting  benefit  than  the  burned  lime.  It 
is  suggested  that  this  may  be  because 
the  burned  lime  neutralizes  the  acid 
quickly  and  then  allows  more  to  accumu¬ 
late,  while  the  action  of  the  ground  stone 
is  more  gentle  and  sustained. 

The  writer  also  says  that  he  is  carry¬ 
ing  on  ex))eriments  Avhich  indicate  that  an 
increase  in  the  fineness  of  the  ground 
limestone  aids  the  activities  of  the  soil 
organisms  which  aid  in  nitrogen  fixation 
and  those  which  render  nitrogen  more 
available. 

On  the  other  hand,  experiments  on  the 
effect  of  leaching  in  an  open  .sandy  soil 
indicate  that  the  00-mesh  stone  is  better 
than  that  either  coar.ser  or  finer.  It  is 
suggested  that  this  result  is  due  to  the 
washing  of  the  fine  particles  down  below 
the  root  zone.  From  a  study  of  the 
whole  article  one  might  suggest  that  the 
best  way  to  apply  lime  was  in  the'  form 
of  ground  limestone  made  as  fine  as  pos¬ 
sible,  so  long  as  it  w’as  not  finer  than  the 
soil  where  it  was  to  be  used. 

AI.FRED  C.  WEED. 

"Wayne  County,  X.  Y. 


A  Ship  of  Concrete 

Some  years  ago,  at  the  Xew  York 
State  Fair,  an  agent  of  a  concrete  com- 
l)any  asked  us  to  give  him  some 
new  idea  about  the  usm?  of  con¬ 
crete.  We  told  him  of  a  scow  or 

(lat-bo‘'tom  boat  that  had  been  built  for 
use  in  an  Atlantic  seaport.  He  said  he 
did  in  t  believe  that  such  a  thing  was 
l)ossibl?.  although  it  was  his  business  to 
«laim  that  conci’ete  could  be  used  for 

I'verytbing  from  the  foundation  of  a  mam¬ 
moth  liuilding  to  the  frame  of  an  airship 
or  the  wings  of  an  angel ! 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  all 
agi’eed  that  a  concrete  ship  was  im- 

l>ossible.  It  now  appears  that  con¬ 
crete  barges  have  been  in  use  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  and  that  conciade  re-enforced 
ships  are  now  being  built.  The  Portland 
Cement  Association  sends  the  incture 
shown  at  Fig.  .TT"),  page  (S71,  as  proof  of 
this.  It  seems  that  a  small  boat  with  re- 
enforc('d  concrete  was  built  by  a  French¬ 
man  in  1840,  and  is  still  in  .service  after 
(>8  yeai  s.  Concrete  lighters  have  been  used 
for  this  at  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  the  pic¬ 
ture  ar  Fig.  055,  shows  a  500-ton  vessel 
just  1  unching.  The  sides  of  this  .ship 
are  2’  .j  inches  thick,  and  are  re-enforced 
with  steel  rods.  These  barges  are  used 
for  carrying  stones  with  groat  success. 
It  s'ems  that  concrete  barges  have  been 
user  on  the  Ibinama  Canal,  and  later  de- 
veloiiment  is  found  in  concrete  jiontoons. 
O'hese  are  120  feet  long,  8  feet  deep  and 
28  feet  wide,  and  very  thoroughly  re-en¬ 
forced. 

In  Norway  a  number  of  such  concrete 
vessels  are  being  constructed — some  of 
them  carrying  as  much  as  400  tons.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  frame  is  made  of  .steel  and 
the  concrete  thoroughly  worked  upon 
this  .These  ships  are  to  be  used  for  car¬ 
rying  iron  ore  or  coal.  It  seems  incredi¬ 
ble  that  such  a  thing  should  be  done, 
and  yet  there  is  no  dodging  the  fact.  It 
may  be  that  this  type  of  vessel  will  be 
limited  to  coast  and  rWer  service,  but  it 
simply  adds  another  string  to  the  bow  of 
concrete,  and  another  use  for  this  most 
remarkable  substance. 


Live  Stock  in  the  Orchard 

I  have  had  great  success  in  control  of 
the  Codling  worm  in  apple.s,  by  turning 
.‘;heep  or  hogs  in  the  orchard  as  soon  as 
any  apples  drop.  The  sheep  and  hogs 
eat  the  dropped  applet,  most  of  which 
contain  a  worm,  and  materially  lessen 
the  second  crop  of  Codling  moths  which 
lay  the  eggs  making  the  worm  that  stays 
in  the  apple  until  harvested.  If  one  is 
unable  to  keep  live  stock  in  the  orchard, 


the  same  result  may  oe  obtained  by  pick¬ 
ing  up  these  drops  daily,  and  putting 
them  in  the  hog  or  sheep  pasture.  I 
have  practised  this  li  m  stock  cure  for  the 
Codling  worm  succe  sfiilly  many  times, 
and  have  heai,’’  from  many  friends  to 
whom  I  have  recommended  the  plan, 
stating  that  they  have  found  it  success¬ 
ful.  w.  F.  E. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Werner  Horn,  the  Ger¬ 
man  reservist,  who  attempted  to  blow  up 
the  international  bridge  over  the  St. 
Civ  ix  Biver,  at  Vanceboro,  Me.,  in  Feb- 
ru  ry,  1915,  was  sentenced  to  18  months 
in  the  Atlanta  Penitentiary  by  Federal 
Judge  Morton  at  Bo.ston  June  27.  In 
addition,  a  fine  of  .$1,000  was  impo.sed. 
The  specific  charge  was  that  of  illegally 
transporting  dynamite  on  a  passenger 
train.  Judge  Morton,  in  passing  sen¬ 
tence,  said  Horn’s  offense  called  for  the 
maximum  penalty. 

Nationwide  investigation  by  the  At¬ 
torney-General  of  societies  that  encour¬ 
age  correspondence  between  women  and 
inmates  of  prisons  and  reformatories  was 
dejnanded  June  28  in  Congress 
in  a  resolution  introduced  by  Rep¬ 
resentative  Rodenberg  of  Illinoi.s.  The 
resolution  cited  specifically  the  Orien¬ 
tal  Esoteric  Library  League  of 
Washington  and  asked  investigation  also 
of  similar  organizations.  The  league  has 
encouraged  corresiiondence  of  its  women 
members  with  criminals.  The  resolution 
was  introduced  as  a  result  of  the  charges 
made  by  the  Charities  Department  in 
New  Yoi-k.  Long  term  pri.soners,  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Burdette  G.  Lewis, 
Commissioner  of  Correction,  were  main¬ 
taining  a  regular  correspondence  with 
girls  whose  names  were  supplied  by  the 
O.  E.  Library  laiague  until  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  put  a  stop  to  the  practice,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  statement  made  June  27  by  Mr. 
Lewi.s. 

.Tes.se  Williamson  2d,  a  social  leader, 
was  sentenced  at  Philadelphia  June  29 
to  not  less  than  eight  nor  more  than  24 
years.’  _  imprisonment  and  fined  $1,000 
on  indictments  charging  embezzlement  of 
approximately  $725,000  of  tru.st  funds  of 
the  Peniusylvania  Company  for  the  In¬ 
surance  of  Lives  and  Granting  of  Annu¬ 
ities.  He  was  secretary  of  the  company, 
which  made  good  all  the  losfes. 

Two  mills  of  the  Du  Pont  de  Nemours 
Powder  Company,  near  Aguiiar,  Col.,  were 
wrecked  by  an  explosion  June  29.  Three 
workmen  are  reported  dead  and  a  score  or 
more_  injured.  The  cause  of  the  explo¬ 
sion  is  unknown. 

Soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  broke  U]) 
a  Socialist  parade  and  anti-conscription 
demonstratioii  in  riots  centring  on  Bos¬ 
ton  Common  J’-'-  1.  Soeiali.sts  were 
beaten  and  forced  to  ki.ss  the  flag  on  their 
knees.  The  headquarters  of  the  Social 
ists  was  raided  and  wrecked.  Furniture 
and  pamphlets  were  thrown  into  the 
street  and  burned.  Red  flags  were  taken 
from  paraders  and  torn  to  bits.  Socialist 
bands  were  forced  to  play  “The  Star 
Sjiangled  Banner.”  For  three  hours  the 
rioting  raged  on  the  common  and  in 
about  Park  Square,  where  the  offices  of 
the  Socialist  party  of  Massachusetts  are. 

engaged  numbered  about 

10.000. 

Beginning  .Tuly  1  the  exportation  from 
Mexico  of  corn,  Avheat,  rice,  black  beans 
and  flour  is  jirohibited.  Exportation  of 
peas,  onions,  Spanish  beans,  lima  beans, 
lentils,  bran  and  sugar  will  be  allowed 
only  on  special  permit  from  the  Treasury 
Department. 

Two  car  lengths  of  the  roadbed  of  the 
Groat  Gorgre  Kontc  trolloy  lino  at  Xia?:- 
ara  Falks,  near  the  Cantilever  Bridge  slid 
from  beneath  the  tracks  July  1.  Fifteen 
‘minutes  later  a  trolley  car  bound  from 
Lewiston  to  Buffalo  and  loaded  with 
about  95  passengers  many  of  th<>m 
student  army  officers  from  the  Fort  Ni¬ 
agara  Training  Camp,  struck  the  weak 
spot  in  the  track  while  running  at  the 
sjteed  of  twenty  miles  an  hour.  The  car 
left  the  track.s,  turned  a  somersault  in 
the  air  and  plunged  down  a  twenty-foot 
embankment  to  the  whirlpool  rapids  of 
the  falls,  where  it  turned  over  in  30  feet 
of  water  and  crushed  most  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers  beneath.  Ten  were  killed  and 
others  are  missing. 

During  race  riots  at  Ea.st  St.  Louis, 
Ill.,  July  2-.‘k  .84  negroes  and  three  white 
men  were  killed,  eight  negroes  burned  to 
death  in  their  homes,  150  negro  houses 
burned,  freight  cars,  a  theatre  and  other 
projierty  destroyed  to  the  value  of 
.$1,000,000,  and  over  .500  white  riotei's 
arrested.  "White^  women  and  girls  joined 
the  mob,  attacking  colored  women  and 
children.  The  riot  was  staidcd  by  a  fight 
in  Avhich  two  white  men  were  killed. 

Secret  investigation  by  Government 
agents  has  disclosed  the  existence  of  a 
great _  conspiracy  to  d<>stroy  or  hinder 
shipping  on  tlu"  great  lakes  and  tlu'reby 
delay  organization  of  American  aianies 
and  check  the  flow  of  food  and  munitions 
material  fi-om  tin*  Western  States  to  the 
Atlantic  coast.  This  plot,  engineered  by 


Germans  assisted  by  sympathizing  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens,  is  believed  to  have  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  succession  of  “accidents” 
to  lake  shipping,  especially  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal, 
which  began  about  a  month  ago.  'Phe 
steamships  Saxonia  and  I’entecost  Mit¬ 
chell  were  sunk  at  the  mouth  of  the  Soo 
River  with  evident  intention  of  blocking 
the  channel. 

FARM'  AND  GARDEN.— Govern¬ 
ment  plans  for  food  contivtl.  according  to 
a  statement  given  out  there  June  28  by 
President  Griffin  of  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade,  include  absolute  control  of  the 
wheat  trade  in  all  its  commercial  aspects. 
There  can  be  no  speculation  in  it.  Buy¬ 
ing  and  selling  of  other  grains  for  pres¬ 
ent  or  future  delivery  will  be  unre¬ 
stricted. 

The  British  army  sends  between  400 
and  500  horses  a  week  to  Paris  butchers 
to  be  slaughtered  and  put  on  sale  in  the 
horse  meat  markets.  The  French  army 
furnishes  a  smaller  number.  The  total 
makes  such  an  important  contribution  to 
the  feeding  of  Paris  that  the  horse 
butchers  are  u.sing  it  as  an  argument 
against  the  closing  of  their  establish¬ 
ments  two  days  a  week  along  with  the 
ether  butchers.  Five  thousand  horses 
are  .slaughtered  each  month  at  the  Vau- 
girard  stock  yards. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
American  Rose  Society  at  the  Arlington 
Rose  Test  Garden  on  .Tune  4,  it  Avas  re- 
^Red  to  present  a  gold  flag  emblem  to 
Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet  in  recognition  of  the 
AA'ork  he  had  accomplished  in  the  raising 
of  new  seedling  roses  of  merit  for  the 
garden. 

B.v  far  the  largest  and  mo.st  valuable 
consignment  of  thoroughbreds  CA’cr  landed 
in  this  country  reached  NeAV  York  July 
2  from  France  on  the  Mongolia  of  the 
Atlantic  Transport  Line.  In  all  this 
steamship  brought  over  314  head,  the  ma¬ 
jority  being  the  products  of  the  studs 
maintained  in  France  by  American  breed¬ 
ers  and  consigned  to  the  Fasig-Tipton 
Company  of  this  city  to  be  sold  during 
the  August  race  meeting  at  Saratoga. 

At  the  annual  coin’ention  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Seed  Trade  Association  at  Detroit 
the  folloAving  officers  Avere  elected:  Pi-es- 
ident.  F,  W.  Bolgiano,  Washington.  D. 
C. ;  fir.st  vice-T)resldent.  W.  G.  Scarlett, 
Baltimore,  Md. ;  second  vice-president, 
DaAud  Burpee.  Philadeli)hia ;  secretar.v- 
treasurer,  G.  E.  Kendel,  Cleveland,  0‘ ; 
assistant  secretary-treasurer,  Kirby  B. 
White,  Detroit.  Mich.  Invitations  for  the 
next_  convention  city  Avere  received  from 
Cincinnati,  Columbus.  San  Francisco, 
New  York  City,  and  Odar  Point,  Ohio. 

A_  recent  order  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  modifies  the  regulations  goA'- 
orning  the  importation  of  potatoes  into 
the  United  States  by  jicrmitting,  free  of 
restrictions,  the  importation  of  potatoes 
from  any  foreign  country  into  IlaAvaii 
for  local  use  onl.A'  and  from  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  and  Bermuda  into  the  United 
States  or  any  of  its  territories  or  dis¬ 
tricts.  This  new  order  became  effective 
July  1. 

WASHINGTON. — The  Senate  agricul¬ 
ture  committee  by  a  A'ote  of  8  to  7.  .Tune 
27,  rejected  the  sub-committee’s  proliibi- 
tion  amendment  to  the  food  control  bill 
and  adopted  in  its  stead.  9  to  7,  a  pro¬ 
vision  under  Avhich  the  President  Avould 
have  authority  to  permit  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  wines  only.  This  is  more  drastic 
than  the  sub-committee’s  plan  but  a 
.slight  moderation  of  the  House  “dry”  ])ro- 
vision.  As  it  now  stands,  the  use  of 
foodstuffs  in  the  manufacture  of  beer  and 
distilled  liquors  A\mnld  be  flatly  prohibit¬ 
ed  AA’hile  the  President  ootild  exercise  his 
discretion  in  permitting  or  .forbidding  the 
making  of  Avine. 

.Tune  28  Brazil  revoked  her  decree  of 
neutrality  in  the  Avar  betAveeu  the  En¬ 
tente  Allies  and  Germany. 

Designation  of  all  army  regiments  here¬ 
after  by  number  and  .service  branch  only. 
Avithout  distinction  bi'tAveen  units  of  the 
regnlar.s.  National  Guard  and  national 
army,  has  been  decided  on  by  the  War 
Department  to  simplify  ofiicial  records  of 
the  great  Avar  forces  noAv  being  developed. 
Tbider  this  system  the  regular  regiments 
Avill  retain  their  present  names  from  the 
“First  Infantry,”  “Fir.st  Cavalry.”  etc. 
The  National  Gnai’d  regiments  Avill  bo  re¬ 
named,  their  numbers  beginning  Avhere 
those  of  the  regulars  end.  and  the  new 
units  to  be  organized  under  the  draft, 
will  take  their  numbers  onward  from  (he 
last  of  the  guard  regiments. 

Secretary  Redfield  i^t  preparing  to 
Avarn  business  that  the  Government  may 
find  it  neces.sary  to  requisition  shipping 
tonnage  AA’ithin  a  brief  time.  Industries 
Avili  be  told  they  .should  adju.st  their  af¬ 
fairs  accordingly.  President  Wilson  was 
authorized  in  an  amendment  to  the  war 
budget  bill  to  take  over  private  shiiiping 
for  Government  uses  and  to  appoint  any 
agency  of  the  Government  to  administer 
the  act.  So  far  he  has  not  delegated  this 
poAver  but  is  expected  to  give  it  to  the 
Shipping  Board  Avithin  a  feAV  day.s. 


“I  HAVE  here.”  said  the .  agent,  “a 
utensil  that  no  hou.sekeeper  can  afford 
to  be  AAdthont.”  “What  is  it?”  asked  the 
Avoman  at  the  door.  “It’s  a  combined 
corkscre^\^  can  ojiened.  pocket  knife, 
screw-driver  tack  hammer  glass  cutter 
and — ”  “Illold  on  a  minute.  I  don’t 
want  one  of  those  things.”  “Why  not'?” 
“By  keejiing  all  those  tools  separate  it 
is  impossible  for  my  hu.sband  to  lose  more 
than  one  at  a  time.” — Woman’s  Journal. 


ALFALFA 

AMERICAN  NORTHERN  GROWN 

For  fifteen  years  our  advice  concerning  the  seeding 
and  care  of  Alfalfa  meadow*,  and  our  seed  for  sowing 
them,  have  been  standard — the  best  that  was  to  be 
bad.  The  catalog  tella  how,  and  price*  the  seed, 
not  Turkestan,  “Dwarf  Alfalfa,”  which  we  refuse  to 
handle,  but  the  best  of  American  grown  seed,  in¬ 
cluding  usually  Montana,  Idaho,  and  the  great 
‘Dakota  30,”  which  rivals  the  Grimm  Itself. 

RRIMM  PAI  PA  Hansen’s  Siberian, 

Ullimni  HLiHLift  the  greatest  variety  grown 
in  Aaierlca.  We  have  the  genuine;  also  limited 
amounts  of  the  Siberian. 

Sample  and  prices  on  request. 

Wing  Seed  Co.,  Box  (323  Meohanicsburq,  o. 
Th*  H ouse  of  Quality  and  Moderate  Prices. 


Millions  of  Fruit  Trees 

Everyone  genuine  Harrison-grown, 
robust,  healthy,  true-to-name  and 
budded  from,  bearing  orchards. 
Backed  by  more  than , 

26  years'  frult-firrowlngr  and 


_  — - -  - - -  Write  to- 

aayior  1917  Fruit  Guide— •/rcc.  **Larfrest 
rrawers  of  fruit  trccaio  the  world.’* 

Harri*oB«'  Narseries,  Box  14  Berlin,  MJ. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

BY  THE  MILLION— ALL  LEADING  VARIETIES 

$1.25  per  1000,  liy  Express  35c  per  100  Postpaid 
fuiress  35c  per  100  Postpaid 
I’*''  low,  ly  Express  45c  per  100  Postpaid 
CELERY  1.50  per  1000,  by  Express  4(k  per  100  Postpaid 

Our  planU  are  srrown  from  selected  seed  and  drilled,  this,  so  as 
to  make  (food  stalky  an<l  well-rooted  plants.  They  are  carefully 
parked  in  damp  moHs  bo  they  will  reacn  you  in  Rood  arrowinR  con- 
dition.  Send  for  Catalogue  that  will  jfivo  you  full  description 
and  price  of  other  plant.M,  also  flat  rates  on  orders  sent  by  Parcel 
rosi  prepaid,  and  special  price  on  larire  orders. 

C.  E.  F  I  E  T.  I),  fl  E  AV  E  1.  L ,  K  E  AV  JERSEY 


I-TOMATO  PLANTS^ 

All  Leading  Varletle*.  Price,  Sl.KO  per  1000 

CABBAGE  PLANTS 

AH  Leading  Varieties.  Price,  ^1.00  per  1000 
Celery  Plants,  Green  varieties,  $2.00 per  1000.  Golden 
Self-BlanchinK  and  Easy  Blanching,  $3.00  per  1000. 
Plants  are  carefully  packed  in  moss  and  expressed 

OROL  LEDDEN.  SEWELL.  N.  J. 

Grower  of  Vegetahte  Plants  in  New  Jersey 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS  PREPAID 
Cabbage,Caulillowor,Tomalo,  Bool,  Celery,  Pepper, 
Epg,  P.r.l.y,  A.paragu.  plants.  Large  or  Biiiall  lots, 
h  ir.st-class  idtints  and  sale  delivery  guaranteed.  Also 

Strawberry  Plants 

Pot-grown  and  runner,  for  sttminer  and  fall  planting 
—will  hear  fruit  next  summer.  Catalog  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  .  GOOD  GROUND,  N.  Y, 


OABBAGE  r^LANTS 

SUREHEAO,  FLAT  DUTCH,  DANISH  BALL  AND  CDPENHAGEN 
MARKET.  @  S1.60  per  1,000.  Have  an  oxtr."  fine 
lot  of  nice,  stocky  plants,  Komance  Seed  and 
Plant  Farinw,  Caleb  Bonus  &  Son.  Cheswold,  Del. 

Cabbage  and  Celery  Planls7,“„‘"S 

Pi'Uits  in  large  quantities  at»l  per  1,000; 
SS.aO  for  10,000.  J.  c.  Schmidt,  LJkistol,  Pa. 

CsbhsgR Plsnlq  Ready  for Innnedlate  Shipment.  30() 
UdUUdgtSridnia  for  »1  Postpaid,  or  »1.20  per  1,000  not 
Paid.  ;■»  1>AVI1>  HoDaVaY.  Hartly,  llelnwaro 

Cabbage  PlantsiLT„TEAi>PAvim 

500,000  Cabbage  Plantei.!^ 

sALE-Cow  Peas-Soy  Beans-Scarlet  Clover  Seed 

1l*  Ht^LLiA a O,  ]\Illfor<l,  Oelatvaro 


GRIMM  ALFALFA 

Free  From  Weeds 

0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.,  630  Main  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 

KOIJI .  GILLILb  .  Medina,  New  York 

Rye  and  Vetch  Seed 

mixed  in  the  riglit  proportion  for  planting. 

vetch  rye.  *4  per  bnaliei,  «0  lbs. 

J  he  vetch  alone  would  cost  as  much. 
Herbert  C.  Miller  .  Kearneysville,  W.  Va. 

g'" . . . . . . . . . umninmiim.iraimniiiiii.iiniiiiy 

I  f  Dk  2  yearly  subscriptions  I 

iJ  to  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

I 

New  or  renewal— One  of  the  two  may  | 
be  a  renewal  of  your  own  subscription  | 

ThisTransparent  | 
Handle  Name  I 
Knife 

Your  name  and  address  will  be  I 
printed  and  shown  as  sample  I 

IT  Is  not  alone  a  novelty,  I 
but  it  is  a  good  Pocket  I 
Knife.  The  knife  has  two  s 
[  blades.  One  large  spear  I 
point  and  one  pen.  Half  pol-  I 
ish  Gorman  Silver  bolster,  h 
brass  lining,  3% -Inch  Cellu-  f 
lold  handle.  The  material  Is  I 
of  the  very  best  quality,  the  | 
blades  being  made  of  highest  i 
[  grade  English  Crucible  Steel.  I 
Each  blade  bears  the  trade  | 
iiiark  “Keen  Kutter,”  which  | 
in  Itself  is  sufflclent  guaran-  = 
tee  that  It  contains  nothing 
but  the  very  highest  grade  of 
material,  and  is  of  the  best 
workmaushli}. 

THIS  knife  will  not  be  given  with  subscrip- 
*  lions— Ibey  are  sent  as  rewards  only  (in  3 
place  of  cash)  lo  our  subscribers  and  frienils  | 
who,  acting  as  agenis,  send  us  subscriptious  \ 
as  indkaled. 

1  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Sweep  Rakes  in  the  Hayfield 

Tt  nsed  to  he  said  that  the  Western 
farmers  would  have  to  imitate  the  East¬ 
ern  people  in  their  intensive  methods. 
Some  vears  ago,  at  a  banquet  of  big 
cattle  Incn  in  Texas,  a  newspaper  man 
created  a  great  laugh  by  telling  those 
cuttle  barons  thfUt  ‘‘the  man  with  the 
hoe”  was  looking  over  the  wire  fence  at 
them,  and  wiould  drive  them  o(T  the 
range.  What  he  meajit  was  that  garden¬ 
ers  and  .smaller  farmers  would  before 
long  settle  upon  the  land  which  was 
used  for  pasturage,  and  make  so  much 
of  it  that  the  cattle  would  be  driven 
further  back.  The  cattle  men  hooted  at 
this  idea  of  the  man  with  the  hoe,  but 
that  character  worked  in,  and  all  along 
the  Gulf  Gbast  gardening  and  intensive 
farming  has  become  a  great  business. 
Now  comes  the  rever.se  proposition,  and 
the  We.stern  i)eople  are  saying  to  the 
Eastern  farmers  that  they  must  adoi)t 
some  of  the  methods  which  enabled  the 
West  to  avoid  extra  hand  labor. 

The  Agricultural  Department  has  is¬ 
sued  a  bulletin  on  “Harvesting  Hay 
with  a  Sweep  Rake”  which  is  in  line 
with  this  suggestion.  Most  of  our  East¬ 
ern  farmers  seem  to  believe  that  the  hay 
must  be  lifted  from  the  ground  to  a 
wagon,  and  then  lifted  off  again  into  the 
barn  or  .stack  in  order  to  do  the  job 
right.  Formerly  this  was  all  done  by 
hand.  Then  came  the  hay-loader  and  the 
horse-fork,  transferring  a  part  of  this  la¬ 
bor  to  live  stock.  On  the  big  Western 
farms  the  sweep  rake  has  been  brought 
into  play,  and  this  simplifies  the  work 

still  further.  , 

A  couple  of  pictures  of  this  rake  ai’C 
shown  herewith,  and  another  picture 
shows  how  it  is  oi)erated.  The  rake 
simply  consists  of  long  wooden  teeth  al¬ 
most  flat  on  the  ground  and  pointed  at 
one  end.  They  are  fastened  to  a  strong 
framework  at  the  other  end.  The  point 
of  the  tooth  is  often  tipped  with  a  steel 
cap  to  prevent  its  wearing  out  too  fast. 
The  teeth  are  usually  about  eight  feet 
long  and  placed  one  foot  apart,  so  that 
18  teeth  give  a  width  of  12  feet.  In 
operating  one  horse  is  hitched  to  each 
end  of  the  rake,  and  driven  into  the  hay 
as  it  lies  on  the  ground.  The  teeth  slip 
under  the  hav  and  push  or  gather  it  into 
a  bunch.  From  500  to  1000  pounds 
wilt  be  bunched  up  in  this  way  and  the 
hay  is  hauled  from  the  swath  direct  to 
the  stack  or  barn  without  putting  it  on 
tho  wugon,  or  it  iiiny  bo  used  to  bunch 
up  the  hay  into  big  windrows.  There 
are  various  kinds  of  these  rakes,  some 
running  flat  on  the  ground  without 
wheels,  while  others  are  fitted  with  from 
two  to  four  wheels,  so  as  to  make  them 
run  easier. 

The  'MTestern  people  who  use  these 
sweeps  on  large  fields  say  fhey  get  a 
reduction  of  50%  in  the  cost  of  han¬ 
dling  the  hay  either  to  the  stack  or 
barn.  Where  the  hay  is  put  into  a 
stack  the  hay  is  bunched  on  the  sweep 
and  then  driven  directly  up  to  the  stack. 
There  '  ■'s  luit  on  a  stacker,  which  is 

another  ...achine  worked  by  horse  power 
to  carry  the  hay  up,  turn  it  over  and 
dump  it  on  the  toj)  of  the  stack. 

In  old  times  in  New  England  we  have 
seen  farmt'rs  when  short  of  labor  and 
in  a  hurry  pulling  hay  to  the  barn  on 
a  rope.  The  hay  was  bunched,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cocks  being  thrown  together,  and 
ropes  fitted  something  like  a  hay  ring 
will  work  under  the  bunch  and  fasten  in 
front,  then  a  horse  hitched  to  the  front 
pull  the  whole  thing  right  over  the 
ground  into  the  barn.  In  showery  weath¬ 
er  this  7>lan  enables  the  farmers  to  get 
their  hay  under  cover  much  faster  than 
when  they  fork  it  on  to  the  wagon  and 
then  fork  it  off  again. _ _ 

The  Second-crop  Seed  Potato 

A  number  of  our  readers  have  asked 
for  further  information  about  the  second- 
crop  jiotatoes  which  are  being  largely 
used  in  the  country  south  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  We  may  quote  from  a  letter  just 
at  hand  from  a  fanner  in  Hoiithern  New 
•Tcpsgv  • 

“I  have  in  cold  storage  at  this  time  100 
barrels  of  certified  ('<>bbler  seed  which  I 
got  last  year  from  Maine.  I  also  have  25 
barrels  (if  second-crop  seed  v/hich  I  grew 
myself  last  year  in  order  to  test  the  two 
si(le.  by  side.  After  the  first  crops  are 
out,  ill  late  .Tuly  or  early  August,  we 
shall  work  up  our  land  and  jilant  these 
storage  potatoes,  just  as  we  would  our 
crop  in  April  and  May.  They  will  have 
good  culture.  We  spray  the  crop  and 
care  for  them  as  well  as  we  can,  so  as  to 
keep  the  vines  growing  until  they  are 
killed  by  frost.  In  some  cases  whei-e  they 
are  jdaiited  by  the  middle  of  .Tuly,  when 
the  season  is  moist,  and  we  also  have  a 
very  late  frost,  this  seed  develops  into 
full  vsize,  .so  that  't  would  be  suitable  for 
marketable  potato(‘s.  As  a  rule  these 
full-sized  tubers  are  not  as  good  for  seed 
jnirposes  as  where  the  vines  are  killed  by 
frost  befoi-e  the  tubcu-s  are  mature.  We 
dig  them  all  up,  even  to  those  the  size  of 
little  marbles,  as  even  tho.se  little  ones, 
if  .sound,  make  good  seed  the  following 
Soring.  One  objection  to  this  .second 
crop  seed  is  that  it  does  not  start  off 
growing  quite  us  quickly  as  the  Northern 
seed.  For  this  reason  many  of  the  grow¬ 
ers  in  Virginia  do  not  adopt  them  en¬ 


tirely.  These  growers  count  on  the  earl¬ 
iness  of  their  potatoes,  and  the  Nortluirn 
seed  will  start  quick<!r  and  probably  give 
marketable  tubers  some  days  earlier  than 
the  second-crop  seed.  The  latter,  how¬ 
ever,  will  usually  give  a  better  stand, 
and  probably  a  larger  crop.  Personally 
I  think  it  is  bett(*r  for  us  to  use  the 
Northern  (K!ed  in  storage  for  our  plant¬ 
ing,  but  some  of  the  New  .Tersey  growers 
claim  that  they  obtain  even  betP'r  results 
by  storing  the  second-crop  seed  of  good 
size.  I  am  not  sure  that  this  plan  would 
be  safe  to  follow  year  after  year,  as  it 
seems  to  me  a  w'ise  thing  to  change  seed 
at  least  occasionally.  Unque.stionably, 
however,  there  is  a  future  in  the  i)roduc- 


Four-wheeled  Sweep  Rake 

tion  of  this  second-crop  seed,  and  its 
planting  will  steadily  increase  through¬ 
out  Southern  New  .Ter.sey.  It  will  mean 
much  to  us  in  many  ways,  both  in  a 
saving  on  the  purchase  of  our  seed,  and 
in  the  introduction  of  a  new  business 
for  our  section.” 


New  York  Limestone 

We  have  nearly  every  day  letters  from 
New'  York  farmers  asking  about  ground 
limestone.  Most  of  these  letters  ask 
where  the  limestone  can  be  bought  to  th(( 
best  advantage  With  such  a  bulky  pro¬ 
duct,  naturally  the  best  place  to  buy  is 
the  nearest  crushing  plant.  There  are 
many  such  plants  scattered  through  New 
York  State— in  fact  the  New'  York  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  has  located  50  of  these 
plants,  and  a  map  printed  in  a  recent 
bulletin  shows  how  thoroughly  they  are 
distributed  throughout  the  State.  Most  of 
the  limestone  deposits  run  through  the 
Hudson  Valley,  and  in  a  broaej  path 
through  the  center  of  the  State,  to  the 


A  Wheelless  Sweep  Rake 

Niagara  River.  The  heaviest  deposits  are 
scattered  around  Syracuse  and  through 
Oneida  and  Herkimer  countie.s.  The  table 
printed  in  a  bulletin  recently  issued  by 
the  Experiment  Station  show's  where 
these  crushers  are  located,  and  also 
gives  the  composition  of  the  various 
brands  of  limestone.  There  is  also  a  very 
good  discussion  of  the  needs  of  lime,  and 
methods  of  testing  the  soil.  Every  far¬ 
mer  in  the  State  w'lio  is  inten'sTted  in 
lime,  and  that  means  every  one  w'ho  lives 
on  a  farm,  .should  have  this  bulletin.  It 
is  No.  4()0,  issued  by  the  Geneva  Exper¬ 
iment  Station  at  Geneva,  New  York. 


The  “Wormulator” 


The  latest  proposition  for  soil  im¬ 
provement  that  w'e  have  hciird  of  is  an 
Australian  implement  known  as  _  the 
“wormulator.”  Great  things  are  claimed 
for  this  as  we  may  judge*  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  made  about  it : 

The  w'ormulator  seems  to  be  an  imple¬ 
ment  .shaped  something  like  a  gimlet.  It 


A  Sweep  Rake  at  Work 

is  supi>osed  to  bore  down  into  the  soil 
and  bring  up  the  subsoil  about  as  the 
anglew'orm  does.  It  can  be  w'orkeel  by 
man  pow'er  or  motor  power  as  desired. 
Of  course,  the  owners  of  this  wonderful 
machine  are  very  sure  that  it  will  add 
billions  of  dollars  to  the  .soil  of  the  United 
States.  Personally,  we  think  that  our 
people  would  get  along  faster  tow'ards 
those  billions  of  dollars,  if  instead  of 
using  this  wormulator  they  could  brinul 
a  new'  variety  of  angleworm,  which 
would  work  faster,  bring  up  an  extra 
quantity  of  soil,  and  be  too  large  for  the 
boys  to  use  as  bait.  This  wormulator 
io(iks  to  us  like  a  very  good  scheme  for 
working  down  into  the  average  man’s 
IKmket  and  bringing  up  the  rich  accumu¬ 
lations  Avhich  are  to  be  found  there  for 
the  benefit  of  these  gentlemen  who  are 
pushing  the  new'  machine.  Gf  course, 
nolxKly  claims  that  we  have  reached  the 
limit  or  the  end  of  invention  in  agricul¬ 
tural  machinery,  but  we  doubt  if  the 
“wormulator”  is  going  to  add  very  much 
to  progress. 


other 


Something  New 
in  Roofings - 

Here  is  the  latest  thing  in  roofings:  Barrett* s  Everlastic 
Multi-Shingles,  a  roofing  of  real  artistic  beauty  that  com¬ 
bines  four  shingles  in  a  single  strip. 

This  roofing  is  the  real  successor  to  the  good,  old-fashioned  wooden 
shingle  that  we  all  loved,  because  it  has  all  of  its  good  qualities  but 
none  of  its  bad  features. 

Everlastic  Multi-Shingles  are  fire-resisting  because  their  wearing- 
surface  is  real  crushed  slate,  either  red  or  green,  as  desired.  Their 
first  cost  is  low,  and  as  they  are  laid  four  at  once,  their  use  saves 
both  time  and  money. 

When  Everlastic  Multi-Shingles  are  used  there  is  a  double  cover¬ 
ing  over  every  part  of  the  roof,  except  cut-outs,  and  a  triple 
covering  where  the  wear  is  heaviest. 

Be  sure  you  look  into  this  proposition  before  you  buy  any 
roofing. 

Everlastic  Tylike  Shingles 

These  are  regular  slate-surfaced  shin¬ 
gles,  size  8  X  12J(  inches,  and  are  made 
of  the  same  material  as  Everlastic  Multi- 
Shingles. 

Because  of  their  great  durability,  distin¬ 
guished  appearance  and  fire-resisting 
properties,  they  have  achieved  unusual 
popularity. 

Now  used  on  thousands  of  residences, 
cottages,  bungalows  and  steep-roofed  build¬ 
ings  of  various  types  all  over  the  country. 
Buildings  roofed  with  Everlastic  Tylike 
Shingles  are  landmarks  of  beauty. 

As  there  are  many  similar  shingles  on  the 
market,  we  caution  you  to  look  for  the  Bar¬ 
rett  name  and  trade-mark  when  you  buy. 

Everlastic  Rubber*^  Roofing 

This  is  our  best  grade  of  “rub¬ 
ber”  roofing  and  measures  up 
in  every  way  to  the  highest  Barrett 
standards.  During  the  past  few 
years  we  have  sold  millions  of  rolls 
for  steep-roofed  buildings. 

Everlastic  “Rubber”  Roofing  is  light 
in  weight,  very  pliable,  and  gives 
satisfaction  under  the  most  extreme 
climatic  changes. 

If  you  want  the  best  “rubber”  roof¬ 
ing  at  a  reasonable  price,  insist  upon  Everlastic. 

Everlastic  Slate- Surfaced  Roofing 

Everlastic  Slate-Surfaced  Roofing  is  made  of  the  same  material  as  Multi- 
and  Tylike  Shingles;  that  is,  with  a  surface  of  red  or  green  crushed  slate. 

It  is  manufactured  in  the  most  scientific  and  careful  way'and  Is  undoubtedly  the 
best  slate-surfaced  roofing  made.  Made  in  rolls  32  inches  wide,  and  contains 
enough  roofing  to  cover  100  square  feet  area,  with  nails  and  cement  in  the  center 
of  each  roll.  It  has  great  fire-resisting  properties  and  will  give  many  years  of  service. 

Send  for  Booklet  telling  more  about 
Barrett  Ready  Roofings  and  Specialties. 

A  few  of  the  well-known  Barrett  Specialties 


Everjet 

Wherever  you 
need  a  black  paint, 
use  Everjet  and 
save  money.  Es¬ 
pecially  good  for 
painting  ’rubber" 
roofings. 


Elastigum 

A  won  d  erf  ul 
waterproof  cement 
with  a  hundred 
uses.  Wherever 
there  is  a  leak,  use 
Elastigum.  It 
sticks. 


Carbosota 

Barrett’sCarbosota 
is  a  pure,  refined 
coal  -  tar  creosote 
oil.  It  comes  ready 
for  use  and  is  a 
wonderful  wood- 
preservative. 


Creonoid 

This  celebrated 
lice-destroyer  and 
cow- spray  brings 
relief  to  pestered 
cattle  and  poultry. 
Its  usemeansmore 
eggs  and  milk. 


Largest  Manufaclu-  _ 

rers  in  the  IVorld  of  T'blO 
Roofing  and  Roofing  *  * 

materials. 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia 
Cincinnati  Pittsburgh  Detroit 

Minneapolis  Salt  Lake  Oily 

The  Paterson  Manufacturing  Company.  Lirnited: 
^^innipcs  Vancouver  St.  Joiint  In.  d. 


Company 


Send  for  booklet  tell¬ 
ing  about  these 
products. 


Boston  _  St.  Louis  Cleveland 

Birmingham  Kansas  City 

Seattle  Peoria 

Toronto  Montreal 
Halifax.  N.  S. 


Sydney,  N.  S. 
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SSL  AUTO  LENS 

Conforms  to  all  Headlight  Laws 

has  heen  approved  by  Connecticut  and  New  .Tersey 
— gives  100%  more  light  than  ordinary  lens — adds  to 
looks  of  your  car — outside  smooth  and  easy  to  keep  clean 
as  cutting  is  on  inside — will  always  keep  position  in  frame 
—  anybody  can  install  in  five  minutes — a  beautiful  cut 
glass  lens  that  costs  no  more  than  jiressed  glass — for 
-Motor  ('yclcs  as  well  as  Autos.  For  sale  by  all  dealers. 

Try  it  for  30  Days 

Your  Money  Back  if  not  Satisfactory 

No  one  who  once  uses  the  Queen  Cut  Glass  I.ens 
ever  drives  a  car  attain  at  night  without  it.  A  real 
innovation,  built  on  scientific  principles — the  most 
perfect  and  satisfactory  lens  made. 

Throws  light  .'iOO  feet  ahead  in  dust  or  fog,  never  more  than  42  inches  above  ground — and  on  both 
sides  of  the  road— no  glare  and  no  dimmer  reuuircd.  Made  for  any  size  cars. 

To  quickly  introduce  we  will  send,  charges  prepaid,  at  following  juices,  with  the  understanding 
that  if  not  satisfactory  at  the  end  of  30  days,  return  to  us  and  get  your  money  back. 

lip  to  Including  7  In.  Pair  $2.00  9Va  up  to  Including  10  In.  Pair  $4.00 
7'/8  up  to  Including  9  In.  “  3.50  lO'.'a  up  to  Including  12  In.  “  5.00 

West  of  Rockies  25c.  a  pair  additional.  When  ordering  give  diameter  of  old 
lens,  also  model  and  make  of  car. 

Order  today  and  enjoy  night  driving  as  you  have  never  done  before. 

FLEMINGTON  CUT  GLASS  CO.  Inc.,  Manufacturers,  FLEMINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


Patents  Pending 


LIBERAL 
TERMS  TO 
REPRESENTA- 
TIVES.  WRITE 
NOW. 


Let  GALLOWAY  Save 
You  Separator  Money! 


Don’t  buy  until  you  get  my  price 

»  Hold  off  investing  in  any  Sep* 
arator  until  you  get  my  big  free 
book  and  leam  how  direct 
buying  from  Galloway  will  save 
you  Is  to  Vz  on  your  separa* 
tor.  My  prices.are  patriotic. 

Test  if  for  90  Days^ 

_  Take  nobody’s  word, 

J  Sanitary 

model  for  180  mnkinffs.  Test  It  alonir  side 
any  other  high  ^ade  machine.  If  it  isn't 
everything  1  clarm^hlp  it  back.  I'JI  refund 
your  money  and  pay  freight  both  ways,  * 

Here’s  the  Proof! 

**Have  operated  several  different 
kinds  of  separators.  Galloway  Sanitary 
skims  os  close  and  runs  lighter  than  any,' 

J.  E.  RiCK£TTS,Paddensburg,Mo. 

Write  for  the  Book! 

Send  a  postal  tonight  and  get  my  big 
free  money^saving  book  on  separators, 

Leam  why  direct  dealing  does  away 
with  double  prices  on  Separators, 

Spreaders.  Engines,  Tractors  and  other 
Implements.  Advantageous  shipping 
points  save  you  freight.  Write  today, 

^•Ota)  will  do.  Wm.  Calloway,  Pres. 

^  Wm.  Galloway  Co. 

Galloway  8tatlon«lWaterloo,  fowa 


nmlwAudlLOS 


The  three  wulls  of  Craiiieijatented 
Mios  insure  strengtii  and  i^erina- 
nency.  Tliey  make  silos  frost 
proof,  wafer  tight,  and  air  tight,  ho- 
causo  of  a  supenor  method  ot  con¬ 
struction. 

No  Iron  hoops  to  tighten  or  get  loose, 
i^ralne  silos  provide  insurance  against  wind 
and  weather— because  of  three  distinct  walls 
--each  rendering  a  scientific,  specific  ser- 
vlce.  Rciore  you  buy  investigate  this 
wonderful  silo. 

Get  a  copy  of  our  catalog  and  our  absolute 
guarantee.  Learn  why  Gratne  silos  are  a 
success  for  over  15  years.  J^yents  wanted. 

Send  postal 

Craine  Silo  Co. 


Box  XIS 


NORWICH,  N.  Y. 

Kstablishcd  185S 


Eastern 

\,Style 


Apples  Bring  More  Money 

Packed 
in 

BAKER 
BOXES 

They  are  easier  to  handle,  “look” 
a  better  price,  command  a  better 
price,  and  are  easier  to  sell. 

Get  The  Extra  Profit 

Baker  Bushel  Apple  Boxes  make 
possible.  They  are  strongly  and  care¬ 
fully  built  of  selected  stock  (Eastern 
or  Western  style)  and  are  shipped 
knocked-down. 

Write  at  orree  for  prices  stating  number  and 
style  of  boxes  wanted.  An  order  placed 
at  once  will  insure  delivery  when  needed. 

BAKER  BOX  CO. 

84  Foster  Street,  W^orcester,  Mass. 


Virginia  Farm  for  Exchange 

349  acres;  225  acres  cleared;  fair  buildings;  C  miles 
station;  $25  per  acre;  will  trade  for  New  Yorir  land. 
Write  for  big  catalogue.  Venable  &  Ford,  Lynchburg. Va. 


Send  for  our  12-Page  Reward  List 

Ebowing  upwards  of  300  articles 
given  for  securing  subscriptions  to 

75he  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Addrtet,  Departmtnt  “M" 

333  W.  30th  Street,  Nezv  York  City 


30%lvioiTFaiirWheat1 

One  farmer  writes:  “Your 
Sheep’s  Head  Pulverized 
Sheep  Manure  gave  30  per 
cent  increased  yield  over 
barn  manure  on  worn-out 
land.”  Dropped  with  ferti- 
K&t  lizer  attachment.  Rich  in 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid 
end  potash.  Also  adds  hu¬ 
mus.  For  ail  field  crops, 
meadows,  lawns  and  gar¬ 
dens.  It  makes  things 
grow.  Write  for  prices. 

NATURAL  GUANO  COMPANY 

830  river  street  AURORA,  ILLINOIS 


FARMERS  NOT  A  POISON 
POWERFUL  DISINFECTANT 


FOB  CONTAGIOUS  ABOBTION 

Most  valuable  in  controlling  abortion, 
bringing  after-birth  and  treating  barren  cowa 
B-K  kills  the  infecting  germs,  heals  the 
uterus,  removes  the  slime  and  acid— no 
odor— no  straining.  More  effective  than 
lysoI.Lugol'ssoIution,  carbolic  and  cresols— 
much  safer.  Send  forour  Bulletin  52.  “Con¬ 
tagious  Abortion '  ’,  and  testimony  bom  leading 
breeders.  For  sale  at  your  druggists. 

General  Laboratories— Madison,  Wis. 

2721  So.  Dickinson  Street 


Vi 


Blgf  Yields — Less  Labor 

To  reap  the  greatest  return  at  harvest  time,  cultivate  thoroughly 
before  planting.  This  is  the  vital  time  for  all  crops.  With  small 
grains  it  is  the  only  cultivation.  To  do  it  with  less  labor  requires  the 

ClltArVAV  Action 


Disk  Harrow 


It  is  saving  a  team  and  a  man  for  thousands  of 
farmers  right  now  —  and  once  over  does  the 
work!  Its  light  draft  is  noted.  Equally  good 
on  stubble.  The  rigid  main  frame  forces 
every  disk  to  its  work;  double  cuts,  pul- 
verizes  and  levels  the  ground.  Disks 
are  forged  sharp;  dust-proof  oil-soaked 
bearings  —  perfect  service  and  long 
wear. 

Write  for  our  helpfuHreebook"The  Soil 
and  Its  Tillage,”  and  new  catalog;  also 
for  name  of  nearest  dealer  selling 
Cutaway  (Clark)  Implements. 

I 

The  « 

Cutaway  Harrow  Co.  ^ 

661  Main  Street 

Higgranum,  Connecticut  •• 

Maker  of  the  original  CLARK  up 
Disk  Harrows  and  Plows. 


Notes  from  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets 

204  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City 


Boston  Produce  Markets 


.July  .5,  ]017. 

Eggs. — Nearby  hennery  eggs  in  mod¬ 
erate  .supply.  Fine  quality  eggs  scarce 
and  higher.  Fancy  State  and  nearby 
hennery  whites,  40c  to  42c;  State  and 
nearby  gathered  whites,  .27c  to  2!)e ;  fancy 
State  and  nearby  hennery  browns,  39e 
to  41c;  State  and  neai’hy  hennery  brown 
and  mixed  gathered.  .2()C  to  2,8c;  duck 
eggs,  -SSc  to  4()c.  Pack  only  20  dozen 
duck  eggs  in  a_  30-dozen  egg  case  to  avoid 
breakage.  It  is  advisable  to  candle  your 
eggs  before  shipping.  Don’t  wash  the 
eggs  in  warm  weather. 

Huttek. — Firm.  Fancy  Western 
creamerv.  40Voe:  extras.  40c:  firsts.  30c: 
best  Eastern  dairy  in  tubs,  3.5c  to  37c. 
Eastern  dairy  in  prints  not  wanted. 
E;istern  dairy  in  mixed  packages,  34c  to 
.37c. 

Tjvk  Poultry. — Fowls  lower,  20c  to 
22c;  old  roosters,  IGc;  live  rabbits,  firm. 
25c  per  pound ;  Leghorn  broilers, 
pound  and  up,  30c  to  33c;  colored  broiP 
ers,  .33c  to  35c;  small  ducks,  18c;  old 
L.  I.  ducks,  21c;  L.  I.  Spring  ducks, 
2.‘{c. 

T.ive  Calves. — Fancy  calves,  15c  to 
IG^^c;  good  to  prime,  14c  to  14%c;  com¬ 
mon.  1314c  to  to  13%c;  buttermilks,  10c 
to  lOi/^c;  yearlings,  8i/^c  to  9e. 

Dressed  Calves  and  Dressed  Pork. 
— Market  steady.  Fancy  wbite-meated 
calves,  23c ;  good  to  prime,  20c  to  22c ; 
common,  17c  to  10c.  Dressed  pork,  firm, 
16c  to  21c. 

Apples. — Eeceipts  light,  market  firm. 
Fancy  Baldwins,  .$6.50.  Baldwins,  $4.50 
to  $6;  Ben  Davis,  $4  to  .$5;  Spys,  $6 
to  $8.50;  Kings,  $4  to  $6. 

Peaches. — Georgia  Elberta,  .$2..50  to 
$3 ;  Georgia  Early  Belles.  $2.25  to 
$2.75 ;  Georgia  Carmau,  $1.25  to  $2. 

Cherries. — .Tersey,  sour,  $1  to  .$1.25 
per  peach  basket;  White,  sweet,  10c  to 
i3c  per  quart ;  red,  sweet,  12c  to  18c 
per  quart.  Up-river,  25c  to  75c  per  8- 
pound  basket. 

Strawberries.  —  Beeeipts  moderate, 
market  firm.  .Jersey,  5c  to  12c;  Dp- 
river,  in  light  supply,  6c  to  16c;  Western 
New  York,  8c  to  17c. 

Blackiserries. — North  Carolinas,  qt., 
7c  to  15c. 

Huckleberries.  — ■  North  Carolinas, 
large,  blue,  quart,  12c  to  18c. 

Gooseberries. — Small,  6c  to  8c;  largo, 
10c  to  14  c. 

Vegetables. — New  potatoes  in  liberal 
supply.  Market  lower.  North  Carolina, 
$5  to  .$6 ;  South  Carolina.  ,$3  to  $5 ; 
Eastern  Shore,  $3.50  to  $5.50  per  barrel. 
Onions— Tjower.  Texas,  crate,  75c  to 
$1.75 ;  Bermuda,  crate,  75c  to  $1.15. 
Asparagus — l.ower.  75c  to  $2  dozen; 
extra  fancy,  $2.25.  Peas — 75c  to  $1.12% 
per  basket.  Bean.s — $1.  to  .$2.50  per  ba^ 
ket.  Carrots — Soutbei'ii,  $1  to  $3  100 
bunehes.  Corn — Florida,  ,$1  to  $3  crate. 
Cabbage — $1.50  to  $2.50  crate.  Lettuce 
— 25c  40  75c  basket. 

Note. — When  making  consignments  to 
the  Department  of  Foods  and  IMarkcts, 
always  send  a  shipping  notice  with  each 
consignment.  When  shipping  live  ])oul- 
try,  use  Avell-ventilated  coops,  and  do  not 
overload  them,  as  this  will  aid  to  j-educe 
the  shrinkage.  If  you  liAvc  made  con¬ 
signments  to  the  Department  and  did  not 
receive  your  check  and  sales,  kindly  ad¬ 
vise  us.  Many  times  consignments  ar¬ 
rive  here  without  tags  or  any  identifica¬ 
tion  marks.  _ 

Farm  News 

Eggs,  32e  per  doz. ;  veals,  l.Se  per  lb.; 
live  weight ;  fat  cows,  7c  lb. ;  also  hulls, 
live  w’eight.  Fowls,  18c  lb.  live.  Cheese 
made  in  factory,  24c ;  old  potatoes,  $3 
per  bu. ;  buckwheat,  .$2  per  bu. ;  wheat, 
$2,150,  none  now  for  sale.  w.  B. 

Tioga  Co.,  Pa. 

The  Hope  Farm  man  says:  “On  the 
whole  we  ai-e  farther  along  with  onr  w’ork 
than  ever  before  at  this  vseason.”  Exact¬ 
ly  the  reverse  of  that  is  true  for  this 
section.  Northeastern  Pennsylvania ;  too 
much  w’et  for  jiast  month ;  lots  of  corn 
not  yet  planted.  What  is  planted  is 
swamped  with  weeds.  But  little  wheat 
grow’n,  looking  w’ell.  Hay  ci’op  good 
w’here  .short  rotation  is  followed,  but 
meadow’s  left  dowm  too  long  very  poor 
and  w’eedy.  A  larger  acreage  of  buck¬ 
wheat  planned  for,  but  loss  ground  now 
plowed  than  is  usual  at  this  time  of 
year ;  too  w’Ct.  C.  D.  D. 

Susquehanna  Co.,  Pa. 

Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Annual  Summer  meeting.  New  York 
State  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  Pon¬ 
tiac  Hotel,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  August  7-11. 

Society  of  American  Florists  and  Or¬ 
namental  Horticulturists,  New  York  City, 
August  21-23. 

Solebnry  Farmers’  Exhibit,  Solebury 
Deer  Park,  Solebury,  Pa.,  Sept.  7-8. 

New  Y^ork  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
September  10-15. 

Agricultural  Society  of  Queens-Nassau 
Counties  , seventy-sixth  annual  exhibition, 
Mineola,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  25-29. 

Eastern  States  Exposition,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Oct.  12.20. 


SUPPLIES  liberal  WITH  GRADUAL  DOWN- 
AVARD  PRICES  ON  GREEN  VEGETABLES. 

Native  and  Southern  truck  is  coming 
in  freely.  Prices  hold  about  as  well  as 
could  he  expected.  As  one  North  Mar¬ 
ket  street  commission  man  sums  it  up : 
“The  stuff  is  arriving  liberally  and  busi¬ 
ness  is  good.  I’rodiicers  as  a  class  ought 
to  be  getting  their  money  back  for  high 
cost  of  production,  and  a  little  more,  but 
there  is  not  much  evidence  of  the  fancy 
profits  that  some  were  looking  for.  It  is 
only  the  good  yield  that  saves  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  some  lines.  Prices  are  working 
lower  but  that  ustially  happens  ;is  the 
season  grow’s  later.”  Asparagus  con¬ 
tinued  later  than  usual,  and  the  total 
yield  Avas  pretty  good.  Recent  sales  were 
around  .$3.50  jier  box.  Beets  are  in¬ 
creasing  and  jjrice  is  four  cents  per 
hunch.  Beet  gre_ens  are  15c  to  20c  box. 
Carrots  hold  at  50c  dozen  bunches,  some 
are  higher,  hut  many  Avei-e  pulled  too 
soon.  Gukes  are  .$5  to  $5.50  box,  native. 
Rhubarb  is  .50c ;  lettuce,  20  to  40c ;  scul¬ 
lions,  75c ;  radishes,  50c  and  hard  to  sell ; 
turnips,  50c.  Peas  are  all  sorts  of  prices 
from  day  to  d;iy.  One  farmer  told  of  re- 
fu.sing  ,$2.,50  per  bn.  the  day  before  the 
lourth.  hut  had  to  offer  them  at  .$1.50 
later  the  same  day.  A  fair  average  quo- 
Litiqn  now  is  $1.75.  fVbbage  is  .$3  hhl.” 
Aative  , Summer  squa.shes  apjiearod  about 
the  oth,  and  liaA’e  held  fairly  AA'ell  at  .$1 
potatoes  loaver. 

M  hat  few  old  potatoe.s  AA'ere  carried 
over  into  .Tuly  sold  steadily  enough  at  .$6 
to  $7  per  barrel,  but  the  market  for  the. 
ne\y  crop  has  been  weak  and  uneven, 
partly  to  the  potatoes  themseB’es. 

I  hav’en’t  had  a  first-class  shipment  this 
season,”  one  dealer  insisted.  “They  sell 
anywhere  from  $5  per  barrel  down  to  .$3, 
and  I  consider  we  do  well  to  get  the  lo-w 
price  for  w’hat  used  to  sell  for  about  ,$1. 
GroAvers  seem  to  put  up  anything  they 
dig,  thinking  there  is  a  shortage,  but 
there  isn’t.”  Said  E.  M.  Ely:  “B.'st 
lots  are  $4.75,  hut  tending  low’er.  The 
pack  is  improving  someAvhat.  Early 
Southern  potatoes  are  poor  keepers  and 
might  to  be  used  Avithin  a  Aveek  or  so. 
Demand  is  good,  bu^  receipts  are  large 
from  YYrginia  and  northward.”  Some  of 
the  farm  bureaus  are  putting  out  a  new 
form  of  jiotalo  contract  Avhich  guaran¬ 
tees  the  producer  shall  receive  not  less 
than  $1.50  per  bu.,  but  if  the  market  is 
higher  at  date  of  shiiiment,  he  gets  the 
market  price.  This  is  for  delivery  in 
ba^?s  at  I^oston.  A  similar  contract  guar- 
antees  $6  or  more  per  bushel  for  beans. 
These  contracts  are  with  manufacturers, 
Avho  Avill  sell  the  produce  to  their  help. 
A  Avell-knoAvii  potato  broker  remarked 
Avith  a  touch  of  sarcasm  :  “As  the  busi¬ 
ness  men  urged  everybody  to  rai:e  pota¬ 
toes,  it  is  fair  that  they  should  help  in¬ 
sure  against  the  consequences.  The  in¬ 
experienced  grower  is  confronted  Avith  a 
cost  price  of  about  .$4  per  bushel  for  his 
potatoe.s,  his  fertilizer  costs  aii  exorbi¬ 
tant  sum,  labor  is  not  only  scarce,  lint 
higher  than  eA’er,  daily  provisions  foi* 
laborers  much  more,  freight  rates  higher, 
packages  very  expensive,  in  fact  the  cost 
of  production  and  marketing  Avill  far  ex¬ 
ceed  his  anticipations.  Net  results  Avill 
doubtless  fall  far  heloAV  his  expectations 
unless  some  standard  price  is  fixed  for 
v.arious  vegetables.  If  the  outcome  of 
his  first  season’s  experience  proves  disap¬ 
pointing  and  disastrous  financially  then 
his  confidence  is  destroyed  and  drastic 
measures  will  have  to  be  taken  another 
.A'ear  to  force  a  continuance  of  liome-gar- 
deuing.” 

ACTIVE  TRADE  IN  .STRAAVBERRIES. 

Native  straAvherrles  declined  fast  under 
liberal  receipts  but  cid  not  reach  the  ex¬ 
tremely  low  prices  of  last  year,  although 
dropping  to  around  7  cents,  some  days. 
Keeping  (jnality  has  boon  much  better 
this  season,  yet  many  of  the  berries  Avere 
soft.  Avatery  and  poor.  The  general  range 
at  the  sea.soii’s  height  Avas  7  to  18c. 
Fancy  lots  from  the  South  Shore  ranged 
from  15c  to  30c.  Said  Hall  &  Cole: 
“Receivers  must  clean  up  at  some  price. 
If  stock  is  held  back  it  is  nearly  Avorth- 
less  by  the  time  it  reaches  consumers. 
Shippers  think  only  of  the  trip  to  Bo.stoii, 
hut  the  berries  have  to  be  sold,  reshipped, 
perhaps  to  Maine  and  then  Avait  until 
the  consumer  uses  them.  Most  of  the  na¬ 
tive  berries  are  a  .  ixed  lot,  often  sev¬ 
eral  types  and  degrees  in  one  box,  and 
they  are  too  soft  to  handle  Avell.  This 
year  many  of  them  seem  diseased  and 
started  to  go  wrong  before  shipment. 

APPLES  MAY  BE  LIGHT  YIELD  IN  NEAY 
ENGLAND. 

Dealers  are  no  longer  talking  about  a 
coming  big  crop  of  Winter  apples  in  New 
England.  The  opinion  seems  quite  gen¬ 
eral  that  the  set  of  fruit  was  disappoint¬ 
ingly  light,  and  there  is  some  talk  about 
small  apples  dropping  off.  Dealers  urge 
seriously  the  need  of  special  effort  to  in¬ 
crease  the  home  trade.  Said  A.  H. 
Weeks  :  “Western  groAvers  have  held  the 
Eastern  market  by  not  allowing  the  indi¬ 
vidual  grower  to  manage  his  crop,  but  by 
forming  fruit  growers’  associations  Avlficli 
control,  grade,  pack  and  sell  all  the  crop.s, 
and  by  giving  exclusive  sale  of  all  East¬ 
ern  shipments  to  Eastern  selling  agents, 
a  policy  which,  combined  with  a  liberal 
amount  of  advertising,  keeps  the  Western 
apple  before  the  public,  and  this  Western 
(Continued  on  page  885) 
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Farm  Mechanics 


Deep  Well  Pumping 

We  have  a  fine  water  well  on  our  farm 
— drilled  by  a  gas  company.  It  produces 
gas  as  well  as  water.  Would  a  wind¬ 
mill  pump  force  the  water  to  a  height  of 
1,000  feet,  or  what  would  you  advise  to 
force  the  water  to  a  reservoir  say  2,000 
feet  from  the  well,  up  hill  in  a  north¬ 
westerly  direction,  say  a  15  degrees  line? 
Our  reservoir  gives  out  during  Summer 
with  two  families  using  from  it.  What 
Avould  be  the  cost  of  the  wind  pump,  or 
the  other  form?  J-  B.  F. 

Pine  Bank,  Pa. 

When  the  height  to  which  \vater  is  to 
be  pumped  and  the  quantity  wanted  per 
minute  is  known  it  is  a  very  simple  mat¬ 
ter  to  obtain  the  horse  power  required 
for  pumping  it.  A  cubic  foot  of  water 
weighs  roughly  62.5  pounds  and  contains 
1,728  cubic  inches.  A  gallon  contains 
231  cubic  inches,  consequently  there  are 
about  7^  gallons  in  each  cubic  foot.  As 
the  7%  gallons  weighs  62.5  pounds  it 
follows  that  each  gallon  weighs  roughly 
81-3  pounds.  Going  at  the  other  side 
of  the  problem,  a  horse  power  is  force  ap¬ 
plied  at  a  rate  sufficient  to  raise  33,000 
pounds  one  foot  high  in  one  minute,  one 


2.  Jly  experience  has  been  that  on 
den.se  dry  subsoil  21  inches  is  plenty  deep 
for  the  drain,  measuring  from  the  surface 
to  top  of  tile  after  it  is  laid.  Placing  the 
drains  from  .30  to  40  feet  apart  accord¬ 
ing  to  character  of  the  clay  will  provide 
proper  drainage.  I  believe  this  to  be 
more  practical  all  around  than  placing 
the  drains  deeper  and  farther  apart. 
This  is  for  clay. 

.3.  The  size  of  tile  used  depends  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  quantity  of  water  to  provide 
for.  On  one  of  my  drainage  jobs  an  open 
ditch  about  five  feet  wide  at  the  flaring 
top,  two  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  two 
feet  deep,  cut  across  a  corner  of  a  field. 
In  the  Spring  and  during  long  heavy 
rains,  this  ditch  ran  full  banks,  and  often 
overflowed.  We  installed  a  line  of  10- 
inch  tile  and  leveled  the  surface  as  much 
as  possible.  This  tile  takes  care  of  all 
the  water,  excepting  in  case  of  unusual 
run-off  caused  by  heavy  rains  and  sudden 
thaws  in  Spring;  then  the  excess  water 
flows  over  the  surface  for  a  short  time, 
with  no  damage  to  crop.  One  can  get  at 


Surface  of  Gi'ouTtd 


Plan  for  Improving  a  Spring.  Fig.  361 


At  Last! 


AT  LAST — a  tractor  that  will  work,  in 
every  part  of  the  country — on  farm  and 
in  factory  alike. 


That  Tractor  is  the  Cleveland.  It  will 
speed  up  farm  production.  It  will  lower  the 
cost*of  farm  operation.  And  both  the  farmer 
and  the  country  will  benefit  accordingly. 

The  Cleveland  is  the  one  tractor  that  almost 
every  farmer  in  the  land  can  operate  at  a  profit. 


12  H.  P.  for  pulling 
the  binder 


It  is  the  invention  of  Rollin  H.  White,  one 
of  the  country’s  foremost  motor-truck  engineers. 


pound  33,000  feet  in  one  minute,  or  any 
combination  of  weight  and  distance  that 
when  multiplied  together  will  give  a  re¬ 
sult  of  33,000  foot  pounds  done  in  one 
minute,  a  foot  pound  being  the  unit  from 
which  horse  power  is  computed.  It  is 
equal  to  the  force  required  to  raise  one 
bound  one  foot  high. 

If  the  lift  is  actually  1,000  feet,  an 
almost  unheard-of  condition  in  farm  prac¬ 
tice — it  would  require,  theoretically,  ap¬ 
proximately  IV2  horse  power  to  elevate 
6%  gallons  per  minute  to  this  height. 
In  practice  this  force  would  need  to  be 
greatly  increased  to  overcome  the  fric¬ 
tion  in  the  pump  and  the  friction  of  the 
water  against  the  sides  of  the  pipe. 
Then,  too,  there  would  be  the  friction  of 
the  water  in  the  2,000-foot  length  of  pipe 
spoken  of  to  overcome  plus  the  weight 
of  the  water  due  to  the  rise  in  this  pipe, 
for  it  is  stated  that  it  runs  up  hill,  al¬ 
though  the  actual  lift  is  not  given.  Tak¬ 
ing  this  altogether  it  would  require  sev¬ 
eral  horsepower  to  operate  the  pump  sat¬ 
isfactorily.  This  would  show  a  wind¬ 
mill  to  be  unsatisfactory,  the  ordinary 
mndmill  developing  only  a  fraction  of  a 
horsepower  in  the  average  wind. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  definite  an¬ 
swer  to  this  question  from  the  data  fur¬ 
nished.  The  height  to  which  it  is  stated 
that  the  water  is  to  be  forced  to  the  i-eser- 
voir  is  almost  inconceivable  for  farm  use, 
as  it  will  give  a  pressure  at  the  lancets 
of  4.34  pounds  to  the  square  inch  if  the 
house  is  located  at  the  bottom  of  the 
line.  It  is  possible  that  natural  gas  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  well  could  be  used  as  fuel 
to  drive  the  pumping  plant.  B.  11.  s. 


Underdraining  Clay  Land 

1.  In  laying  underdrains  in  clay  soil  is 
it  necessary  to  cover  the  joints  of  tile 
carefully  when  the  top  soil  is  put  next  to 
tile?  2.  Is  214  feet  deep  enough  for  tile 
in  clay,  where  the  fall  is  good,  and  how 
far  will  the  tile  drain  on  each  side  in  a 
clay  soil?  3.  Is  three-inch  tile  large 
enough  where  the  water  runs  in  large 
quantities?  E.  I.  L. 

Nova  Scotia. 

1.  Never  place  clay  over  the  joints  of 
drain  tile.  This  is  where  the  water 
eutei-s  the  drain,  and  the  clay  will  jirac- 
tically  seal  the  joints.  Cover  the  line  of 
tile  to  the  depth  of  six  inches  with  sur¬ 
face  .soil.  Before  final  back-filling,  in 
loose  sand,  place  a  narrow  strip  of  heavy 
tar  paper  over  the  joint,  letting  it  ex¬ 
tend  down  on  each  side  about  half  way. 


the  proper  size  of  tile  to  use  in  this  case 
pretty  accurately  by  placing  a  number  of 
lengths  of  tile  of  the  size  thought  to  be 
proper,  covering  them  with  earth  even 
with  the  surface  of  the  ground,  being 
careful  to  pack  the  earth  around  the 
tiles  so  that  the  water  cannot  seep 
through  under  and  around  them,  and 
watch  results  under  different  run-off 
quantities  of  water.  Underdrained  land 
produces  the. heaviest  crops  at  the  least 
expense.  The  man  who  underdrains  his 
land  i.s  practicing  preparedness  along  the 
line  of  the  world’s  greatest  needs,  and 
is  a  regular  in  his  country’s  defence. 

IIENBY  E.  cox. 

Improving  a  Spring 

Referring  to  the  inquiry  on  page  810 
about  improving  a  spring  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  a  li/4-iuch  iron  pipe  be  driven 
down  at  the  spring.  Let  this  pipe  be  4 
or  6  feet  long  with  a  sieve  drive  well 
point.  This  pipe  will  go  through  clay 
and  hardpan  to  the  water-iiearing  gravel. 
Let  this  pipe  be  pumped  out  clean-  and  to 
the  tee,  at  the  top,  attach  the  one-half 
inch  supply  pipe  lainning  to  the  barn  or 
reservoir.  I  have  tried  this  method  on 
three  springs  with  the  most  satisfactory 
results. 

On  the  sketch  the  general  plan  is  indi¬ 
cated.  If  the  pipe  “A”  should  fill  up,  it 
can  be  cleaned  out  with  a  pump  attached 
to  the  opening  “C,”  but  in  a  spring  where 
I  have  had  an  attachment  of  this  kind  in 
operation  for  over  eight  years,  the  pipe 
has  never  filled  up  or  given  me  the  least 
bit  of  trouble. 

I'he  advantages  of  this  system  are  that 
the  clay  and  hardpan  furnish  a  filter 
against  surface  water,  and  if  the  outlet 
at  the  barn  is  lower  than  the  bottom  of 
the  pipe  “A”  a  siphon  will  be  formed 
which  draws  the  water  from  as  great  a 
depth  as  the  pipe  “A”  is  driven.  A  valve 
should  be  put  on  at  the  barn  to  prevent 
the  unnecessary  waste  of  water,  c.  i,.  K. 


The  Modern  Gas  Tractor,  by  Victor 
W.  Page,  M.  S.  A.  E.  A  second  edition 
of  this  u.seful  book,  revised  and  enlarged, 
has  just  been  issued.  It  covers  the  con¬ 
struction,  operation  and  maintenance  of 
all  types  of  tractors,  and  has  over  225  il¬ 
lustrations  and  folding  plates.  It  is  clear 
and  explicit,  non-tecbnical  .and  conveys 
reliable  information  that  is  especialy 
needed  by  farmers  and  others  who  are 
studying  gas  tractors  of  all  classes.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Norman  W.  Henley  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  New  Yoik:504  pages,  includ¬ 
ing  a  copious  index ;  price  .$2. 


20  H.  P.  at  the  belt,  for 
stationary  work 


Plows  8  to  10  acres 
a  day 


Hauls  logs,  manure  spreaders, 
seeders,  wagons,  mowers,  etc. 


Goes  over  worst  roads. 
Doesn’t  injure  good  ones 


Being  a  practical  farmer  as  well,  he  saw  the  need 
for  a  tractor  that  would  not  be  loo  big,  heavy  and 
costly,  nor  loo  small  and  low-powered  to  meet  the 
exacting  requirements  of  farm  work. 

The  Cleveland  is  small  and  light.  Yet  because  it 
has  no  wheels,  hut  crawls  on  its  own  tracks,  the 
Cleveland  will  go  anywhere — over  ditches  and  gullies, 
wet  land  and  sand — over  level  and  hill  alike. 

It  is  the  one  tractor  available  for  use  in  orchards. 
Only  52  inches  high  and  50  inches  wide,  it  can  easily 
go  down  the  narrow  aisle  between  the  trees  or  under 
the  low-hanging  branches  without  touching  a  leaf. 

It  is  powerful — powerful  enough  to  draw  two  1  4” 
plows  easily  and  with  them  plow  8  to  1 0  acres  a  day 
every  day — the  work  of  more  than  three  three-horse 
teams  and  three  men.  And  at  a  fraction  of  their  cost 
— both  as  to  original  investment  and  upkeep. 

The  Cleveland  develops  20  h.p.  at  its  pulley  and 
12  at  its  drawbar — ample  for  every  requirement  of 
the  farm — for  hauling  logs,  wagons,  manure  spreaders, 
seeders,  drills,  binders,  mowers  and  hay  loaders ;  for 
stationary  work,  such  as  shelling  corn,  cutting  ensilage, 
filling  silos,  pumping,  etc. 

And  the  Cleveland  is  sturdy  and  long-lived.  A 
child  can  operate  it.  For  it  steers  by  the  power  of 
its  engine.  All  gears  (and  they  are  identical  with 
those  used  on  highest  price  motor  trucks)  are  enclosed 
in  dirtproof,  dustproof  cases. 

Its  cost  of  upkeep  is  low — amazingly  low.  While 
its  price  is  but  $985  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Write  for  full  information.  But  you  must  act  imme¬ 
diately  to  avoid  delayed  delivery.  Address  Dept. 

To  dealers:  The  Cleveland  presents  greater  money¬ 
making  possibilities  than  any  tractor  ever  put  before 
the  public.  Its  field  is  enormous — the  demand  for  it 
widespread. 

Automobile  and  implement  dealers,  anyone  who 
can  sell,  can  sell  the  Cleveland — make  money  quickly. 

Territories  are  being  rapidly  allotted.  Write  or, 
better  still,  wire  Dept.  L,  for  dealers’  proposition. 


The  Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  Cleveland 
Tractor  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  full 
particulars  regarding 
the  Cleveland  T ractor. 


Name. 


Gtato  whether  farmer  cr  dealer 


City. 


State. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Weeds. — Not  long  ago  I  told  about  our 
now  planting  of  strawberries.  There  are 
.'i,0(X)  plants  for  a  beginning,  put  18 
inches  apart  each  waj*.  Later,  this  will 
be  e.\tended  by  5,0(X)  more  plants — when 
the  peas  alongside  are  done.  It  is  my 
job  to  keep  this  big  patch  clean.  A 
woman  in  New  York  State  writes  that 
if  the  weather  here  is  as  wet  as  in  her 
section  she  will  bet  on  the  weeds.  We 
have  a  shower  practically  every  night, 
:ind  the  weeds  which  are  hoed  out  during 
the  day  get  a  fine  drink  in  the  evening 
and  start  up  once  more  the  ne.xt  day. 
The  election  might  seem  to  be  going 
again.st  the  Hope  Farm  man  at  jiresent, 
but  the  returns  are  not  all  in  yet.  We 
.shall  have  dry  weather  later,  .and  then 
the  we<“ds  can  be  put  out  of  business, 
'fhe  only  way  to  do  it  now  is  to  jiick 
them  up  in  baskets  and  carry  them  off  to 
be  dumped  around  fruit  trees. 

IIei.p. — I  did  try  a  little  schoolboy 
labor  for  a  few  rows  in  this  patch,  but 
such  kind  of  help  is  not  very  efficient. 
We  had  several  boys  hoeing  in  a  lino. 
.•\t  one  end  I  covered  four  row.s — the  boys 
faking  two  rows  each.  They  thought  they 
were  doing  a  fine  job.  but  a  few  days 
later  you  could  easily  tell  their  rows  b.v 
the  big  weeds  growing  around  the  plants. 
These  boys  had  just  scraped  off  the  tops 
of  the  weeds.  It  looked  clean,  but  the 
roots  were  undisturbed  and  the  eviuiing 
shower  brought  up  new  sprouts  until  in 
48  hours  the  weeds  were  doing  ,a  whole¬ 
sale  business  once  more.  The  boys 
seemed  to  get  more  of  the  weeds  out  in 
the  alleys,  but  they  would  not  get  down 
to  the  plants  and  finger  out  the  enemies. 
Most  of  the  woi-k  these  boys  have  done 
for  us  has  been  of  about  that  character. 
They  don’t  see  the  necessity  of  doing  a 
thorough  job  of  getting  the  weeds  out  of 
the  hill  and  drill.  Then  I  found  that 
their  ideas  of  payment  were  very  large. 
They  wanted  20  cents  an  hour  for  labor 
which  had  to  be  done  all  over  in  less 
than  a  week.  There  may  still  be  people 
who  honestly  think  that  boys  and  un¬ 
skilled  clerks  can  supply  our  farms  with 
needed  labor,  but  every  day  makes  it 
more  evident  that  farming  is  a  full-sized 
job,  and  no  boy’s  play.  Here  is  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  group  of  our  boy  workers.  Is 
this  their  favorite  attitude?  At  times  it 
seems  to  be. 

July  .It'mpinc!. — With  this  sort  of 
weather  we  do  enter  .Tuly  with  a  jump. 
Haying,  cultivating,  hoeing,  spraying 
and  late  plowing  all  come  in  a  heap  this 
year — each  demanding  prompt  attention. 
AVe  put  the  first  spray  on  the  potatoes 
the  last  week  in  .lune.  The  rain  fol¬ 
lowed,  but  the  spraying  stuck  like  paint, 
and  will  hang  on — death  to  bugs  and  de¬ 
lay  to  blight.  About  three  weeks  later 
we  ijlan  to  give  them  another  do.se,  and 
Ibis  ought  to  carry  the  Irish  Cobblers 
through  to  the  .shoemaker’s  last.  This 
seems  to  me  .just  the  ideal  sea.son  to  try 
out  spraying,  for  this  wet  and  “muggy” 
weather  is  ideal  for  the  spread  of  blight. 
Few.  if  any,  of  the  farmers  here  spray 
exc<‘pt  with  poison  to  kill  the  bugs,  and 
I  .shall  watch  with  great  interest  to  see 
if  it  pays  us.  The  common  practice  here 
is  to  “plow  up”  the  potatoes  at  about 
this  time.  After  cultivating  twice  and, 
usually  hoeing  once  a  small  plow  is  used 
to  throw  a  furi’ow  from  each  side  up 
against  the  row.  The  plan  is  to  do  this 
just  before  the  upright  vine  falls  down 
to  run  on  the  ground.  The  object  is  to 
.smother  the  weeds  growing  around  the 
Ijlants,  before  they  get  too  large,  to  make 
it  easier  to  dig  the  potatoes  and  to  dry 
out  the  soil  in  a  wet  time.  Some  think 
that  b.v  hilling  up  in  this  way  they  start 
out  new  roots  and  thus  get  more  pota¬ 
toes.  Of  course,  this  theory  will  not 
hold,  as  what  we  call  a  potato  ia  not  a 
root  at  all,  but  merely  an  enlarged  under¬ 
ground  stem.  At  any  rate  that  is  the 
•way  our  farmers  handle  potatoes,  and  we 
shall  fall  partly  into  the  plan  this  year. 

If  I  had  my  choice  I  would  keep  the  cul¬ 
ture  just  about  level  and  hoe  the  crop 
twice.  In  this  year  that  is  impossible 
and  we  .shall  hill  up  a  little. 

Eating  Hay. — t)n  our  farm  we  do 
much  of  what  we  call  cultivating  with  a 
scythe  dr  mower.  The  soil  needs  organic 
matter  badly,  and  w'e  have  learned  that  a 
pile  of  hay  or  weeds  left  around  or  under 
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the  tree  to  decay  produces  a  riot  of 
growth  out  of  its  rot.  So  we  never 
dream  of  burning  or  wasting  anything 
that  will  readily  decay,  but  it  is  put 
around  the  trees  or  worked  into  the  ma¬ 
nure  j)ile.  Trees  will  cat  hay  the  same 
as  cows  or  horses  if  you  think  you  can 
afford  to  feed  the  hay  right  to  them. 
AVhen  we  i)low  our  orchards  we  leave 
wide  strips  along  the  rows.  Thes<'  grow 
uj)  to  weeds  and  grass,  and  about  this 
se.MSon  all  this  is  cut  and  pih-d  around  the 
trees  as  what  we  call  mulch.  Then  all 
weeds  and  soft  brush  along  fences  or  in 
waste  i»laces  are  cut  and  used  to  feed 
the  trees.  All  this  ma.v  seem  like  small 
busine.ss  and  shiftless  farming,  but  the 
trees  seem  to  enjoy  it  at  least,  and  a 
fruit-grower  lives  to  make  his  trees  good- 
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i-atured  and  full  of  color.  The  little 
picture  shows  three  of  our  workers  who 
have  been  feeding  hay  to  trees  for  the 
past  week.  They  are  ^Merrill,  one  of  the 
Fherry-tops  and  one  of  the  Salvation 
Army  captains  who  camped  on  our  trail 
for  vacation.  The  central  figure  may  not 
have  handled  a  ton  of  hay,  but  she  made 
a  small  contribution  to  labor. 

Is  It  AYaste.^ — An  orchard  of  nearly 
1,000  trees  on  our  hill  has  a  heavy  growth 
of  Alsike  and  Sweet  clover  with  some 
Ited-top  mixed  in.  For  .years  I  tried  to 
get  this  hill  into  a  good  sod,  but  only 
after  continued  liming  and  seeding  did 
Ave  get  it  going.  The  Alsike  was  seeded 
as  a  cover  crop  and  has  reseeded  and 
spread.  Parts  of  this  orchard  would 
easil.v  cut  3,000  pounds  or  more  of  hay 
per  acre.  This  wet  season  has  brought 
up  the  grass  and  also  kept  the  trees  in 
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good  color.  Noav  I  have  made  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  myself  that  I  will  not  take 
anything  except  fruit  off  that  hill.  The 
trees  are  now  so  large  and  fine  that  they 
are  worth  attending  to,  and  so  I  plan  to 
cut  down  that  line  growth  of  clover  and 
grass,  and  leave  it  to  decay  on  the  ground 
under  the  trees.  That  is  what  we  call 
feeding  hay  to  trees,  and  most  people  who 
see  the  clover  say  it  is  a  waste  and  a 
shame  to  do  it.  This  is  the  off  year  with 
the  majority  of  those  trees.  After  cut¬ 
ting  a  new  crop  will  spring  up  and  prob¬ 
ably  make  se<‘d.  This  will  be  left  un¬ 
touched.  but  next  year,  in  the  beaidng 
.season,  the  .sod  Avill  be  plowed  under,  the 
ground  well  worked  up  and  reseeded 
in  early  .lul.v  to  a  mixture  of  Alsike  and 
Sweet  clover.  Then  it  will  stand  in  sod 
for  two  or  three  .vears  more — every  ounce 
of  the  ha.v  crop  left  on  the  ground — under 
the  trees.  This  plan  of  feeding  ha.v  to 
trees  seems  a  fearful  waste  to  a  dairy¬ 
man,  but  on  a  fruit  farm  it  is  often  good 
practice  and  it  will  pay  to  feed  lime  and 
phosphate  also  along  with  the  hay — like 
grain  to  the  stock !  n.  w.  c. 


Drying  Peaches 

AAull  you  tell  me  how  to  dry  peaches 
for  home  use?  h.  a.  p. 

Fredericksburg,  A"a. 

The  old-fashioned  way  of  drying 
peaches  for  home  use  consisted  of  peel¬ 
ing  the  fruit,  quartering  or  subdividing 
it  smaller  if  necessary  and  drying  in 
the  sun.  On  rainy  days  the  fruit  was 
placed  in  tins  about  the  house.  It  was 
the  custom  in  those  days  to  put  up  much 
of  the  orchard’s  yield  for  AA’inter’s  use 
ill  this  way.  There  will  be  found  many 
elderly  people  Avho  ivill  vouch  for  the 
flavor  of  the  product  and  the  correctness 
of  the  method. 

In  modern  practice  the  fruit  is  often 
dried  unpeeled.  After  being  cut  and 
pitted  it  is  placed,  skin  side  down,  in 
trays  or  tins  and  started  on  the  drying 
process  by  artificial  heat.  Should  one 
wi.sh  to  bleach  the  fruit  it  should  be 
.sent  to  a  box  under  which  sulphur  can 
be  burned  for  a  few  minutes.  This 
should  be  done  just  before  the  drying 
process  is  started.  One’s  judgment  can 
usually  be  depended  on  to  determine 
when  the  drying  process  should  cease. 
AA’here  it  is  desired  that  the  peaches 
should  be  peeled  first  a  good  way  is  to 
dip  them  in  hot  lye  to  loosen  the  skins. 
This  is  much  the  quickest  way  and  is 
safe  when  one  acquires  the  knack.  An¬ 
other  way  of  drying  the  peach  is  to 
make  “peach  deather.”  The  fruit  is 
peeled,  pitted,  mashed,  spread  out  in  a 
thin  layer,  and  then  dried  in  the  oven 
or  in  the  sun  until  the  mass  is  tough 
and  resembles  leather  somewhat  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  It  will  keep  indefinitely  in 
this  condition.  a.  h.  p. 


^  Destroying  Ants 

Our  garden  is  entirely  overrun  with 
ants.  For  a  space  of  about  40  feet  long 
b.v  about  five  feet  wide,  is  a  succession 
of  ant  hills.  I  estimate  there  must  be  at 
least  50  of  them.  They  are  now  invading 
the  hou.se.  Is  there  anything  that  will 
rid  us  of  these  pests?  I  have  tried  the 
different  ant  exterminators,  etc.,  adver- 
ti.sed  and  sold  by  the  different  seed  houses 
without  result.  .j.  j.  b. 

New  York. 

AA’'e  can  only  suggest  the  plan  of  using 
bisulphide  of  carbon.  This  case  is  com¬ 
plicated,  since  there  are  so  many  of  the 
ants.  We  .should  begin  at  the  point  near¬ 
est  the  house,  and  with  a  crowbar  punch 
a  hole  about  two  feet  deep  down  into 
each  hill.  Pour  into  the  hole  half  a  pint 
of  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  at  once  cover 
with  a  blanket  or  sack.  The  fumes  will 
spread  through  the  soil  and  kill  the  ants. 
AA^ork  in  this  way  down  the  line  of  hills 
as  rapidly  as  possible  and  by  persistent 
work  you  can  finally  destroy  them.  The 
ants  which  enter  the  hou.se  can  be 
trapped  by  laying  sponges  containing 
sweetened  water  about  where  they  run. 
The  ants  will  enter  the  sponges,  which 
are  then  thrown  into  boiling  wat(?r. 


Oil  and  Gas  in  Central  New  York 

A\’’e  are  told  that  large  depo.sits  of  oil 
and  gas  may  be  found  in  Central  New 
Y’^ork.  AAliat  are  the  facts  about  this? 
Is  there  enough  of  such  oil  to  make  in¬ 
vestments  in  a  promoter’s  company  a  safe 
risk  ?  J. 

It  can  be  accepted  as  practically  proved 
beyond  all  question  that  the  petroleum 
dejiosits  of  the  State  are  restricted  to  the 
extreme  southwestern  area  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Pennsylvania,  where  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Appalachian  pool  runs  over 
into  Allegany,  Steuben  and  Cattaraugus 
counties.  The  petroleum  is  found  in  the 
higher  Devonian  strata  and  in  very  cir¬ 
cumscribed  pools.  A  great  deal  of  time 
and  mone.v  has  been  .spent  in  the  attempt 
to  discover  oil  outside  of  this  area,  but 
without  any  practical  returns.  Conse¬ 
quently  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any 
legitimate  field  for  oil  exploration  in  the 
central  part  of  the  State. 

Natural  gas  has  a  much  wider  distri¬ 
bution  than  oil  and  in  New  York  has 
been  found  in  paying  quantities  over 
some  15  different  counties.  The  horizon 
of  the  gas  runs  all  the  way  from  the 
Trenton  limestone  up  to  the  sandstones 
of  the  higher  Devonian  wdiich  carry  the 
oil.  The  most  prolific  gas  pools  seem  to 
be  located  in  the  Medina  sandstones  in 
the  extreme  western  counties,  including 
Genesee,  Erie  and  Chautauqua.  fThe 
most  easterly  area  wdiere  gas  has  been 
encountered  in  consderable  amount  is  in 
Oswego  County,  near  the  eastern  end  of 
Lake  Ontario.  Here  the  gas  occurs  in 
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the  Trenton  limestone  and  shales.  It  is 
this  horizon  that  is  most  likely  to  prove 
productive  in  other  localities  in  Central 
New  Y’ork.  In  fact  some  wells  drilled 
near  Utica  and  Rome,  Oneida  County, 
and  other  places  in  that  vicinity  years 
ago,  did  encounter  some  gas  in  the  Tren¬ 
ton,  but  the  wells  did  not  prove  to  have 
a  very  long  life.  I  think  it  not  unlikely 
that  exploration  in  the  central  part  of 
the  State  may  reveal  the  presence  of  pro¬ 
ductive  gas  pools,  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  returns  would  be  sufficient  to 
justify  the  expense  of  exploration. 

D.  ir.  newland. 

Asst.  State  Geologist. 


A  Book  on  Fruit  Diseases 

A  most  valuable  book  for  the  fruit 
grower  is  the  “Manual  of  Fruit  Dis¬ 
eases”  recently  published  by  the  Mac¬ 
millan  Co.  The  authors.  Professors  Hes- 
ler  and  AA'hetzel  of  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  have  gathered  to¬ 
gether  a  very  well-written  summary  of 
our  knowledge  of  most  of  the  diseases 
which  attack  the  following:  Apple,  apri¬ 
cot,  blackberry,  cherry,  cranberry,  cur¬ 
rant,  goo.seberry,  grape,  peach,  pear, 
plum,  quince,  raspberry  and  straw'berry. 
There  is  also  a  chapter  on  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  use  of  fungicides.  One  thing 
which  the  ordinary  reader  might  dis¬ 
like  in  the  book  is  the  use  of  a  rath¬ 
er  large  number  of  technical  words,  but 
if  they  were  not  used  the  book  must  have 
been  much  larger  to  allow  for  the  extra 
explanations.  These  words  are  all  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  glossary,  pages  446-44.8, 
and  are  no  harder  to  understand  than 
carburetor,  magneto,  inoculation,  differ¬ 
ential,  ignition,  etc.,  which  have  come 
into  the  farmer’s  vocabulary  within  the 
last  ten  years.  Other  words  are  going 
out  of  use.  A  recent  magazine  article 
by  a  famous  Englishman  moved  me  to 
wonder  how  many  of  his  readers  would 
know  what  he  meant  by  a  linch-pin. 

Some  of  the  suggestions  in  the  chapter 
on  fungicides,  while  in  line  with  the 
usual  experiment  station  ideas,  seem  to  us 
not  practical.  The.se  are  the  use  of 
angle  nozzles  and  spraying  against  the 
wind.  Personally  I  have  never  been 
able  to  make  .satisfactory  use  of  an 
angle  nozzle.  After  using  one  a  few 
hours  when  no  others  could  be  found 
fairly  good  work  was  done  by  bending 
the  end  of  the  spray  rod  to  an  equal 
angle  but  in  the  opposite  direction.  This 
sent  the  spray  in  the  right  direction  but 
was  hard  to  handle. 

As  for  spraying  against  the  wind,  it 
can  be  done.  It  is  unpleasant.  It  wastes 
material,^  and  with  the  ordinary  nozzles 
a  good  job  cannot  be  done  unless  the 
spray  rod  is  at  least  two  or  three  feet 
longer  than  the  greatest  diameter  of  the 
tree  to  be  .sprayed ;  that  is,  if  the  tree 
is  eight  feet  in  diameter  it  can  be 
sprayed  with  a  10-foot  rod,  if  the  wagon 
is  driven  clo.se  to  one  side  and  that  side 
sprayed,  then  push  the  rod  through  the 
tree  and  spray  the  other  side  “by  guess 
and  by  gosh”  until  the  operator  is  wet 
enough.  If  there  are  only  15  or  20 
small  trees  to  .spray  that  will  do  well 
enough,  but  when  there  are  more  than 
that,  many  acres  of  trees  30  feet  or 
more  i_n_  diameter,  it  is  a  very  different 
proposition.  Up  to  this  season  the  only 
way  has  been  to  spray  with  the  wind, 
and  thorough  spraying  on  many  of  our 
best  trees  has  not  been  possible.  The 
most  ive  could  do  w’as  to  cover  the  low¬ 
er  limbs  and  hope  that  there  would  not 
be  enough  late  scab  to  spoil  the  high 
apples. 

Last  Winter  a  new  type  of  spray  noz¬ 
zle  was  shown  at  the  fruit  meetings, 
and  it  is  now  being  tested  on  hundreds 
of  orchards.  The  verdict  seems  to  be 
unanimous  that  it  is  a  success.  It  does 
not  do  away  with  the  soaking  clothes, 
.sore  faces,  and  other  troubles  of  spray¬ 
ing  against  the  wind,  but  it  does  give 
a  chance  to  make  a  thorough  job  in 
spite  of  these  troubles.  Yesterday  we 
sprayed  a  lot  of  trees  25  or  more  feet 
high  and  many  of  them,  50  or  more  feet 
in  diameter,  in  a  variable  wind.  Not 
more  than  a  third  of  the  tree  could 
have  been  reached  wuth  the  best  of  the 
old  methods  but  we  reached  every  leaf 
in  sight  and  probably  more  than  75% 
of  all  the  leaves  on  the  tree  were  well 
covered.  With  a  pressure  of  250  Ihs. 
the  stream  of  spray  can  be  drawn  out 
to  cover  a  space  a  few  feet  across  and 
twenty  feet  above  the  nozzle  or  it  can 
.spread  out  to  cover  10  feet  wide  at  six 
feet.  Disks  with  three  sizes  of  hole.s  are 
supplied  with  each  outfit,  but  if  the 
smallest  is  too  large  take  a  piece  of  old 
hand-saw  blade,  cut  it  the  right  size 
and  shape  with  a  good  pair  of  tin  shears, 
and  bore  a  smaller  hole  through  the  cen¬ 
ter.  For  best  results  the  hole  must 
be  as  large  as  possible  without  pulling 
down  the  pressure.  Certain  of  the  old¬ 
er  nozzles  had  as  great  reaching  power, 
but  they  did  it  by  sending  a  stream  of 
water.  This  one  makes  a  fine  mist,  and 
produces  a  blast  of  air  to  carry  it.  The 
principle  seems  to  be  the  same  as  when 
one  blows  at  a  distant  candle  across  a 
smoky  room.  Part  of  the  smoke  will  be 
carried  across  the  room  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  rest.  alfbed  c.  weep. 
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Culture  of  Big  Boston  Head  Lettuce 

Prepare  the  seed  bed,  being  careful  to 
pulverize  the  soil  and  enrich  lightly  with 
poultry  manure,  well  spaded  in.  Add 
enough  sand  so  that  the  soil  is  loose  and 
the  sand  can  felt  with  ease.  Sow  the 
seed  in  rows  about  five  times  the  depth 
of  the  seed’s  thickness ;  cover  with  pulver¬ 
ized  earth  and  press  the  soil.  When  the 
seedlings  are  from  2^  to  three  inches 
high,  transplant  in  ground,  prepared  as 
above,  but  add  and  work  in  more  ma¬ 
nure  and  sand.  Select  a  cool  shady 
ground  and  set  the  plants  18  inches  apart 
and  18  inches  in  the  row.  Transplant 
after  the  sun  is  down,  or  on  a  cloudy 
day,  and  water  each  plant,  throwing  dry 


corn  when  cultivating.  One  thickness  of 
copper  mosquito  netting,  15  wires  to  the 
inch,  is  put  over  this  muzzle,  so  as  to 
make  a  wire  basket.  This  is  used  with 
a  hickory  sapling  about  three  feet  long 
as  a  handle.  The  dust  is  put  inside  of 
this  muzzle,  and  the  operator  walks 
along  the  row  shaking  the  muzzle  as  he 
goes  along,  so  as  to  drop  out  the  dust 
into  space  about  18  inches  wide. 


Staking  Tomato  Plants 

This  used  to  be  quite  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem  even  in  a  family  garden.  It  requires 
constant  watching  to  i-emove  side 
branches  and  to  tie  to  stake.  For  10 
years  past  I  have  adopted  the  following 
plan  which  to  me  nas  produced  just  as 
good  results.  Plant  tomatoes  in  straight 
row.  Cut  a  3x4  scantling  into  _18-inch 
lengths,  sharpen  one  end  and  drive  two 
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sand  over  the  wet  earth  around  the 
plant.  the  plant  shaded  all  the 

lime  and  loosen  the  ground  around  the 
plant,  at  least  twice  a  week,  and  in  dry 
weather,  more  oftes. 

To  shade  use  shingles  embedded  in  the 
earth  (so  that  they  will  not  fall  over), 
stick  in  the  earth  six  inches  from  the 
plant  and  slanted  over  the  plant  placing 
the  shingles  on  the  east,  south  and  west 
side  of  the  plant.  This  placement  of  the 
shingles  keeps  out  the  sun  from  all  sides, 
and  being  put  in  on  a  slant  also  keeps 
out  the  overhead  sun,  yet  allows  suffi¬ 
cient  light  and  ventilation,  and  also 
space  to  work  around  the  plant  and  nev¬ 
er  has  to  be  removed.  A  peach  basket 
covered  half  way  around  wdth  muslin, 
and  inverted  over  the  plant,  is  even  more 
serviceable,  but  must  be  removed  after 
sundown,  so  as  to  expose  the  plant  to 
the  night  dew,  and  replaced  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  before  the  sun  has  a  chance  to  dry 
the  dew  on  the  leaves.  The  basket  must 
be  removed  also  in  order  to  work  the 
earth. 

All  this  sounds  like  a  great  deal  to 
do,  but  it  is  easy  and  simple  enough 
when  understood,  and  I  am  willing  to 
take  a  little  extra  trouble  to  get  a  “good 
big  head”  of  lettuce,  with  a  white  heart. 

s.  w.  B. 


Rest  Cure  for  Lawns 

Prof.  N.  E.  Hansen  of  South  Dakota 
gives  the  following  new  remedy  for  erad¬ 
icating  dandelions  from  a  lawn : 

“Really  the  only  sure  method  is  to 
give  the  rest  cure  to  your  lawn  or  rather 
to  your  lawn  mower.  If  you  do  not  cut 
tlie  lawn  for  two  year.s,  or  at  most  three 
year.s,  the  Blue  grass  will  have  a  chance 
to  seed.  In  addition,  do  not  tramp  on 
the  lawn  more  than  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  As  a  result  the  grass  will  get  so 
.strong  that  it  will  crowd  out  the  dan¬ 
delions.  „  , 

“When  cut  too  often  the  roots  of  the 
Blue  grass  are  starved  and  lose  their 
vitality  because  they  do  not  receive  the 
plant  food  which  is  manufactured  by 

the  leaves.  The  only  way  to  strengthen 
the  roots  is  to  leave  the  tops  alone. 
However,  public  opinion  is  so  strong 

that  this  advice  will  probably  not  be 

followed.  This  is  stated  as  a  demon¬ 
strated  fact  and  you  can  do  as  you  like 
in  this  matter.” 


Fighting  the  Strawberry  Weevil 

In  some  part  of  the  country  there  has 
been  report  of  considerable  damage  done 
by  the  strawberry  weevil.  The  insect  is 
not  common,  but  in  certain  sections  has 
been  troublesome.  The  New  .Jersey  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  New  Brunswick  in 
Circular  65,  tells  of  experiments  with 
dust  in  fighting  these  weevils.  A  mix¬ 
ture  of  one  part  powdered  arsenate  of 
lead,  and  five  parts  of  finely  ground  sul¬ 
phur  has  given  good  results.  From  80 
to  00  lbs.  of  this  mixture  per  acre  will 
be  needed  for  an  application.  The  dust 
is  put  on  as  soon  as  the  weevil  begins 
eating  on  the  buds,  which  in  New  .Jer¬ 
sey  cemes  the  last  of  April  or  the  first 
of  May.  The  object  is  to  keep  the  buds 
thoroughly  dusted,  and  usually  two  ap¬ 
plications  are  made.  The  work  is  usu¬ 
ally  done  by  hand,  and  the  ordinary 
powder  guns  or  blowers  do  not  give  full 
satisfaction.  There  is  no  power  ma¬ 
chine  yet  capable  of  doing  the  work. 
This  bulletin  tells  of  a  homemade  device 
made  by  Tony  Rizzotte  of  Hammonton. 
This  is  made  out  of  a  common  wire 
muzzle  such  as  is  frequently  used  on  a 
horse  to  prevent  him  from  eating  the 


between  each  plant — outside  of  the  row — 
making  two  I'ows  of  short  posts  about 
four  feet  apart  and  10  inches  high.  On 
these  short  posts  lay  any  ordinary  wire 
fencing,  four  feet  wide,  and  staple  to  top 
of  posts. 

The  tomatoes  are  10  inches  from  the 
ground  and  clean,  the  circulation  of  air 
under  the  vines  is  good.  My  posts  and 
wire  are  put  away  in  the  Fall  and  have 
been  in  use  10  years.  W. 


Tomatoes  On  the  Ground 

I  h.ave  had  the  benefit  of  The  R.  N.-T. 
for  many  years  and  very  seldom  find  any 
information  in  it  that  J  can  question. 
On  page  817,  is  an  i  quiry  about  staking 
tomato  plants  and  the  directions  for 
doing  so.  J  would  not  allow  anyone  to 
stake  a  tomato  plant  for  me  if  they  paid 
me  for  the  privilege  of  doing  it  and 
thanked  me  also.  Tomatoes  do  not 
ripen  exposed  to  the  sun ;  they  turn  red. 
A  quicker  result  might  be  obtained  by 
putting  them  in  a  sunny  v/indow  in  the 
kitchen.  There  is  no  more  comparison 
betv.'cen  the  flavor  of  a  tomato  ripened 
under  the  vines  and  one  grown  on  a  trellis 
than  there  is  between  a  Ben  Davis  apple 
and  a  Fall  Pippin.  !My  aim  is  to  grow 
the  rankest  vinos  possible,  setting  the 
plants  of  some  varieties  3x4  feet  apart, 
others  3x3.  If  I  have  rotten  manure  _J 
put  a  shovelful  where  the  plant  will 
stand ;  if  not,  I  drop  a  tablcspoonful  of 
nitrate  of  soda  some  time  before  setting 
out  the  plant,  incorporating  it  with  the 
soil ;  when  hoeing  the  plant  a  smaller 
dose  not  too  close  to  it. 

When  I  began  gardening  nearly  .50 
years  ago  no  one  could  have  been  more 
ignorant  than  I  of  the  Avork.  Reading 
was  my  source  of  information  and  I 
learned  among  other  things  that  tomatoes 
must  be  kept  off  the  ground.  For  some 
years  I  did  so  until  one  year  much  of 
my  trellis  material  had  gone  up  in  smoke, 
and  I  had  no  time  to  procure  more. 
Much  to  my  regret  half  my  plants  had  to 
remain  on  the  ground.  Those  trellised 
were  I’eady  to  eat  first.  When  the  others 
were  eaten  my  family  with  one  accord 
asked  why  I  had  not  plant'd  all  of  that 
variety,  they  were  so  much  superior  to 
the  fir.st  ones.  All  were  Trophy,  of 
ble.s.sed  memory,  from  the  same  hotbed. 
It  is  needless  to  say  J  never  trelli.sed  a 
tomato  again.  If  I  find  a  rotten  tomato 
on  the  ground  it  is  because  J  overlooked 
it  when  gathering  them,  not  because  of 
the  contact  with  the  soil.  Last  year 
when  the  first  killing  frost  came  it  ended 
my  tomato  crop  with  the  exception  of 
four  plants  that  were  on  an  unusually 
rich  spot,  and  had  d'^veloped  such  a 
growth  of  vine  that  I  had  never  seen  be¬ 
fore.  Seeing  that  only  the  tops  of  the 
vines  were  gone  I  looked  under  them  and 
found  nearly  a  peck  of  the  most  per¬ 
fectly  ripe  tomatoes  that  would  have  de¬ 
lighted  the  breast  of  the  originator  of 
the  variety.  Stone.  They  h.ad  never 
seen  the  sun  until  ihey  saw  it  in  my 
hands.  J.  B.  D. 

New  York. 


Plant  Mulberry  Trees 

Birds  will  never  touch  a  cherry  if  they 
can  get  mulberries,  so  if  E.  C.  T.,  Wells- 
ville,  O.,  will  only  plant  mulberry  trees 
he  can  have  the  pleasure  and  pi’ofit  of 
the  birds  without  the  loss  of  cherries. 
All  mulberries  dropping  on  the  ground 
will  be  greedily  picked  up  by  his  poultry, 
the  trees  are  ornamental  and  useful  in 
various  ways,  and  the  fruit  is  very  nice 
cooked  with  currants,  pieplant  or  any 
acid  fruit.  The  trees  commence  bearing 
profusely  before  they  are  three  feet  high. 
I  know  one  family  who  have  them  planted 
along  the  roadside  of  their  farm,  using 
the  trees  for  fence  posts,  and  it  is  really 
enjoyable  to  drive  by  and  see  and  hear 
the  surprisingly  large  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  birds  always  there  during 
the  Summer.  A.  C.  S. 

Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Get  Both  Com  Profits 

DO  you  harvest  and  feed  corn  stover,  the 
hay  crop  of  your  corn  fields  ?  If  not,  are 
you  giving  yourself  a  square  deal? 

A  forty-acre  field  of  fifty-bushel  corn  contains, 
besides  the  grain,  eighty  tons  of  good  palatable,  dry  feed. 
At  the  Government’s  figures,  that  roughage  is  worth  at  least 
$260.00  Without  a  corn  binder,  that  much  money  is  lost  to 
you  from  every  forty-acre  field  of  corn.  With  a  binder  you 
can  add  it  to  your  profits. 

Furthermore,  it  is  easier  and  cheaper  to  save  stover  than  to 
waste  it.  A  Deering,  McCormick,  Milwaukee  or  Osborne  corn 
binder  cuts  five  to  seven  acres  a  day,  cuts  it  at  just  the  right 
time  to  get  the  greatest  feeding  value  out  of  the  stover,  saves 
the  wages  and  the  trouble  of  getting  two  or  three  extra  men  ana 
puts  the  hard  work  where  it  belongs,  on  the  tractor  or  horses. 

Why  not  place  your  order  now  for  a  Deering,  McCormick, 
Milwaukee  or  Osborne  corn  binder  and  get  both  the  grain  and 
hay  profits  from  your  corn  fields  besides  reducing  your  har¬ 
vesting  expense?  We  will  send  you  catalogues  so  that  you 
can  buy  the  one  best  suited  to  your  farm  and  work.  Write 
us  at  the  address  below. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated)  _  _  ^ 

CHICAGO  V  USA 


Champion 


Deeriag 


McCormick 


Milwaukee 


Osborne 


Potato  Digger 

Gets  tbe  Potatoes  and  separates 
wbere  other  diggers  cannot 

A  strong  statement,  but  an  actual  experience  many  times,  saving 
growers  more  than  the  cost  of  the  Digger.  Ask  us  for  the  proof. 

The  Eureka  elevator  and  duplex  shaker  provide  more  separation  than  other  diggers. 
Large  wheels  and  main  gears  supply  ample  power.  Mostly  malleable  and  steel,  avoiding 
frequent  breakage  and  lost  time.  Growers  report 

digging  80  or  more  acres  without  repairs.  High  .  ^  tn* 

clearance  over  shovel  prevents  weeds  and  vines  .IL-Jf  rvme  ror 

bunching.  Has  vine-turner  attachment  catalog 

e-ft.  and  7-ft.  sizes;  several  styles. 

Prompt  shipments  from  distributing  points. 

||[EUREKA  mower  CO.,  Box  1016,  l]tiea,N.Y. 


PROIEaHAY 


Our  hay  caps  save  hay  and  al¬ 
falfa  from  rain  and  mildew. 
Prevent  sun  bleaching.  Allow 
hay  to  cure  properly  without 

too  much  drying.  Made  of  cotton  canvass 
—shed  heaviest  rains — dew-proof.  Pay 
back  cost  many  times.  Our  location 
makes  possible  low  prices.  Also 
covers — tarpaulins  —  tents  at 
money-saviny  prices. 
Prompt  shipment — satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  W  rite 
for  prices  and  catalog. 

Atlanta  Tent  & 

*  Awning  Co. 

Box  2-c  Atlanta.  Ca. 


HAY  CAPS 

Stack,  wagon  and  implement  covers: 
waterproof  or  plain  canvas.  Plant  bed 
cloth,  tents,  etc.  Circulars,  samples. 

HENRY  DERBY 

453  Y  St.  Paul’s  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


SECOND-HAND  PIPESJANKS  AND  BOILERS 

Flues  for  culverts — Flumes  and  Penstocks.  Pipe 
threaded  and  coupled  ready  for  connection  or  cut  to 
length  suitable  for  heating,  supportsaud  fence  purposes. 
Guaranteed  capable  of  reasonable  pressures.  Steel 
beams  and  rails  cut  to  length.  Tanks  of  all  sizes, 
open,  closed,  suitable  for  storage  of  water,  gasoline. 
AGENTS  FOR  THE  SKINNER  IRRIGATION  SYSTEM. 
Write  for  circulars  and  prices. 

PERRY,  BUXTON,  DOANE  CO.,  BOSTON.  MASS. 


New  Kemp  Climax  Spreader 


A  Durable,  Practical.  Light  Draft,  Low  Down  Spreader. 
You  Get  40  Years’  Experience  in  This  Machine. 


THE  N.  J.  KEMP  CO.,  Batavia,  N.  Y, 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint 


Y  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

ROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 
lease  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
ytb-s  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

rom  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices, 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

ells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu- 
)le  information  FREK  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards, 
frits  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  1  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Idest  Ready  Mixed  Faint  House  In  America— Estab.  1843. 

.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y. 


DITCHESi 

andTerraces 

Also  grade  roads,  build 
dykes,  leveea  with 

Finn  Ditcher 


and  Grader 

Works  in  any  Boll.  Makes  V- 
Bhaped  ditch  or  cleans  ditches 
up  to  4  feet  deep.  Does  labor  of 
too  men.  All  Steel.  ReTersible, 
Adiustable.  Write  for  free  book 
and  our  proposition. 

OwcBsbere  Ditclia'&  Grader  Ca  Ik  Boi  2340weiisiH>ro,  Ky. 


TO  THE  CONSIGNOR  CREDITORS 
OF  H.  K.  WILSON  &  CO. 

You  and  each  of  you,  as  consignor  creditors  of 
H.  K.  WILSOX  &  Company,  314  Washington  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  farm  produce  consigned  to  the 
said  H.  K.  Wilson  &  Company  to  be  sold  on  com¬ 
mission,  and  all  persons  having  claims  against  the 
said  II.  K.  Wilson  &  Corapan.  for  farm  produce  con¬ 
signed  to  the  said  commission  merchants  to  bo  sold 
on  commission,  are  hereby  notilled,  :n  pursuance  of 
chapter  544,  Laws  of  1917,  that  you  are  required  to 
Hie  a  verified  statement  of  such  claim  against  the 
said  commission  merchants  with  the  undersigned, 
as  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  at  Agricultural 
Uall,  corner  of  State  and  Lodge  Streets,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  on  or  before  September  4,  1917,  and  you  are 
further  notified  that  claims  not  so  filed  on  or  before 
that  date  will  not  receive  consideration  in  any 
action  or  proceeilings  upon  the  bond  heretofore 
filed  by  the  said  H.  K.  Wilson  &  Company. 

Dated,  Albany,  N.Y.  CHARLES  S.  Wilson, 

June  10, 1917,  Commissioner  of  Agricnltxtre. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

TUF.  liUHlSKSFS  FARMER’S  PAPER 
A  National  Wookly  Journal  for  Country  and  (suburban  Ilomeii 

Established  isso 

I'nbibhrd  iii-rklj  hj  the  Rural  Piibllshini;  Company,  SS3  W>«t  80lh  fitreet,  N»w  Fork 
IlKRBKRT  W.  COLMNOWOOD,  I’resulont  and  Eclitor. 

John'  J.  Dillon,  Tre.'«urer  and  fieneral  Manager. 

>"  M.  r.  DiiaixjN*,  Secretiiry.  Mks.  K.  T.  Koylk,  Associate  Editor, 

SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR  ^ 
To  forfiKn  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d..  or 
81^  inai'ks,  or  101^  francs.  Kcniit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  jiersonal  clieck  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Omce  as  Second  Claas  Matter.  * 

Ad  vertlsinpr  rates,  7r.  cents  per  apatc  line— 7  words.  Keferenccs  required  for 
ativci’tisei's  unknowu  to  us  ;  and  casli  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  hacked  by  a  respon- 
rtble  peiwon.  Y  e  use  evei-y  possible  precaution  and  a<imit  the  advertisinir  of 
rchanle  housen  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  ijood  any  loss 
to  paid  Kubscribers  sustained  by  trusting?  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleafUnp  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscrtbeis  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  acivertisers  or  not.  We  willincrly  \ise  our  eooci 
omces  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribei-s  aprainst  rojrues,  but  we  will  not  be 
iTsponsiblc  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
IsoticG  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  i>i 

ft?'  it,  you  should  mention  Tmk  Kukal  New- 

Yorker  when  writintf  the  mlvertiser. 


Now  we  know  sometliins  more  about  tbo.se 
jioisonous  beans  Avhich  were  mentioned  last 
week.  "J'liey  iire  known  to  tlie  trade  as  “Bnrina,” 
‘•KaiiRoon,”  “.Tava”  and  “Ki-atok.”  Tlie  beans  are 
of  Lima  bean  .species  (Phaseolns  Innatns)  and  tliere 
is  no  question  about  tlie  ])ossi]de  dan>?or  from  eat¬ 
ing  them.  Before  the  present  >var,  France  and 
(lerinany  aecejjted  the.se  beans  under  strict  super¬ 
vision  and  insjiection,  but  now  tliese  countries  take 
no  ciiances  and  refu.se  entr.v  to  the  bean.s.  Tliey  are 
not  lit  for  bninan  food,  and  tiiis  country  will  jirop- 
erly  liar  tlieni  out ! 

* 

UXDiOll  tlie  new  retail  prices  for  milk  in  New 
York  City  the  consumer  pays  12  and  12  cents 
a  ipiart  He  pays  more  than  that,  for  at  least  one 
million  and  a  half  of  peojde  eat  at  restaurants  or 
I'lililic  dining  rooni.s.  Milk  is  a  favoi-ite  food  at 
these  places  and  it  costs,  as  served,  15  cents  or 
more.  XTow  when  the  producer  gets  four  cents  a 
<piart  for  this  milk  Avhat  ])art  of  the  consumer's 
dollar  does  he  receive?  We  have  in  mind  two 
I)rotliei-s.  One  lives  in  New  York  and  pays  12 
cents  a  quart  for  milk.'  The  other  is  a  dairyman  and 
receives  a  little  more  than  four  cents.  Yon  will 
have  a  job  to  convince  tliese  men  that  the  25-cent 
dollar  is  “//ic  vain  repetilion  of  an  economic  fal- 
lacp.’' 


Oie  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

the  war  and  then  hack  ont?  Has  not  the  govern¬ 
ment  told  ns  that  this  enlisting  for  farm  work  was 
the  same  as  enlisting  for  fighting?  Mliat  about  it, 
T'ncle  Sam? 

* 

OX  page  S18  Ave  printed  a  note  from  an  elderly 
farm  couple  in  I’ennsylvania.  They  have  spent 
long  years  trying  to  keep  on  top  of  fanning,  only 
to  fail.  X"ow  comes  another: 

Yes,  there  are  plenty  others  in  the  cla.ss  with  M.  ()., 
page  SIS.  We  were  married  the  same  year,  1S70, 
worked  hard,  early  and  late,  40  years  on  a  farm;  fin¬ 
ally  paid  off  the  mortgage.  Lately  sold  the  farm,  got 
hardly  enough  to  buy  ns  a  hon.se  in  a  village;  noth¬ 
ing  doing  now  on  the  farm,  house  vacant.  The  cem¬ 
etery  we  may  go  to  later,  but  not  the  poorhouse,  for 
Ave  have  quite  a  family  of  children  ail  doing  well. 
They  are  not  farmers,  no,  not  one.  Who  can  blame 
them  ?  j  Q 

('onnecticut. 

Ill  this  case  the  profit  came  in  the  good  crop  of 
children — Avliich  is  ever  the  best  crop  any  farm  can 
liroduce.  We  print  these  doleful  reports  just  as 
Ave  jiriiit  other  reports  of  farm  success — in  order 
that  the  truth  may  he  made  knoAvn.  There  is  a  rea¬ 
son  for  the  decay  of  farming  Avliich  has  been  going 
on  for  some  years  in  mo.st  of  our  Eastern  States. 
It  has  been  a  social  and  industrial  di.sease.  and  some 
farmers  liaA'e  been  able  to  stand  uji  again.st  it  better 
than  ofher.s.  Tlie  di.sease  is  faulty  distribution  be¬ 
tween  producer  and  con.sumer,  and  its  germ  is  the 
25-cent  dollar. 

4c 


IT  has  been  suggested  that  every  conntiy  home 
from  Avliicli  a  man  enters  the  Fnited  States 
XaA’y,  may  Avell  have  the  following  card  in  the 
AvindoAv : 

“A  MAN  FROM  TIIIS  HOUSE  IS  XOAV  SERV¬ 
ING  HIS  COUNTRY  AT  THE  FRONT  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVY.” 

■\Ye  might  suggest  another  appropriate  card  for 
the  AvindoAV  of  a  farnilionse: 

The  man  of  this  house  is  in  a  hark  field  and  the 
iroman  is  in  the  kitchen — both  serving  their  coun¬ 
try  l))j  serving  humanity. 


SEVERAL  jieople  Avrite  asking  about  fhe  gar¬ 
bage  ashes  at  the  great  NeAv  York  hotels. 
There  i.s,  Avithont  doubt,  a  vast  amount  of  jilant 
food  going  to  Avaste  from  this  source,  hut  it  cannot 
he  handled  by  indiA’idnals.  The  hotels  Avill  not 
bother  to  ship  it,  but  Avould  be  glad  to  have  it  taken 
aAvay  each  da.A'.  The  only  Avay  to  handle  it  suc¬ 
cessfully  Avill  be  to  organize  some  company  for  col¬ 
lecting  the  ashes.  This  company  can  operate  for 
some  organization  of  farmers  and  ship  in  carlots 
as  wanted.  The  ashes  are  here  and  they  can  lie 
obtained  at  a  fair  price,  hut  the  hotels  Avill  not 
ship  them  or  spend  any  time  over  the  Inisiness. 
Some  large  organization  like  the  NeAV  York  State 
Fruit  GroAvers  could  organize  this  business  prop¬ 
erly,  and  obtain  cheap  plant  food  for  its  uiemher.s. 

* 

I  HAA'E  kept  .sheep,  poultry  and  a  rifle  a  good  many 
years;  have  .shot  a  good  many  dogs  for  killing  both 
sheep  and  poultry  and  in  every  case  Avhere  the  owners 
of  the  dogs  were  responsible  they  have  iiaid  the  dam¬ 
age.  AVhere  the  owner  did  not  huAm  anything  the  town 
paid  the-  damage,  Kesides,  the  ‘Sheep  Rroedors’  Asso- 
ciation  gives  a  reward  of  $10  for  every  dog  shot  chas¬ 
ing  sheep.  This  is  the  way  Ave  do  business  in  Con¬ 
necticut.  s  n  TV 

Rristol,  Conn. 

I-r  looks  like  good  business,  too.  Of  cour.se  every 
intelligent  man  knows  that  a  laiv  may  go  sailing 
through  the  Legislature  and  carry  the  Governor’s 
signature  and  still  proA'e  a  big  fizzle  unless  the  jieo- 
ple  help  enforce  it.  A  dog  hnv  Avill  not  he  Avorth 
one  single  bark  unless  the  farmers  put  a  groAvl  into 
it.  The  Connecticut  Avay  looks  good.  There  is  .spice 
in  it  and  no  wooden  nutmeg  at  that.  Vo  dog  has 
any  husiness,  or  right,  roaming  at  large  off  his 
oirncr's  farm! 

* 

XXT’E  hear  a  good  many  reports  of  Avorkmen  in 
VV  factories  avIio  have  “.slumped”  on  farm  la¬ 
bor.  Last  Sjiring  these  men  volunteered  to  go  ont 
during  A'acation  and  AA'ork  for  farmers.  At  that 
time  they  claimed  their  action  Avas  just  as  patriotic 
as  that  of  men  avIio  volunteered  for  service  in  the 
trenches.  Noav,  Avlien  the  farmer  calls  for  help  in 
fighting  Aveeds  and  for  haying,  these  jiatriots  hack 
out  and  refuse  to  go.  Some  of  them  boldly  and 
impudently  say  they  never  intended  to  go.  They 
Avere  just  hlnffing— trying  to  get  the  farmer  to 
“speed  up”  and  put  in  more  of  a  crop  than  he  could 
properly  care  for.  Great  patriots  these  are !  What 
does  the  government  do  to  soldiers  who  enlist  for 


IN  spite  of  the  war  and  fhe  European  need  of  food 
other  than  luxuries,  this  nation  exported  .$.‘14,090,- 
.229  Avorth  of  nuts  and  fruits  during  the  10  months 
ending  in  April  of  thi.s  year.  At  the  end  of  the 
Avar  the  exports  of  fruit  Avill  he  greatly  increa.sed 
for,  Avithont  question,  many  of  the  fine  orchard  sec¬ 
tions  of  Europe  have  been  devastated  and  ruined. 
It  Avill  he  man.v  years  before  these  orchards  can  he 
brought  hack  to  full  production,  and  Europe  Avill  de¬ 
mand  fruit. 

♦ 

A  WRITER  in  the  Forum,  Avho  seems  to  have  the 
fact.s,  sa.vs  it  AA'ill  he  impossible  to  “stai'A'c  ont 
Germany.”  It  is  true  that  most  of  the  German  peo¬ 
ple  haA'e  been  forced  to  restrict  or  change  their  diet, 
hut  this  seein.s  on  the  AA’hole  to  haA'e  been  something 
of  an  adA'autage.  It  ai)iiears  tliat  German  scientists 
haA'e  long  known  that  the  national  diet  Avas  not 
satisfactory.  The  people  ate  more  than  they  really 
needed  and  too  much  of  fat.  The  Avar  has  made  it 
jiossible  to  change  this  diet  and  the  result  has  been 
good.  It  is  said  that  the  Germans  as  a  people  are 
better  for  the  change  and  that  certain  diseases 
Avhich  result  or  are  made  AA'orse  by  over-eating  liaA’e 
largely  disaiipeared !  This  is  a  cheerful  view  of 
it  at  least,  and  aa’c  helicA^e  there  is  truth  in  it. 
The  aA'erage  adult  (either  man  or  Avoman)  eats  too 
much.  By  that  Ave  mean  more  than  they  need  to 
sustain  a  fully-formed  body  and  to  provide  for  daily 
energy.  Eating  becomes  a  habit  Avith  most  of  ns 
and  during  the  latter  part  of  life  usually  dcA'elops 
into  a  bad  habit.  Diet  or  die  may  be  the  decree  for 
an  individual  or  a  nation. 

He 

YOU  find  the  daily  papers  Avell  filled  these  days 
Avith  “reiiorts”  about  farmers.  All  these  try 
to  shoAv  the  poorest,  meanest  side  of  human  nature. 
X"ow  it  Avill  be  scolding  the  farmers’  aaMa'CS  for 
wasting  food.  Next  Ave  hear  that  farmers  are  groAv- 
ing  rich  by  holding  back  food  and  demanding  ex¬ 
travagant  prices.  Then  comes  Avord  that  farmers 
are  cheating  their  helpei-s,  refusing  to  buy  Liberty 
lionds  or  refusing  to  fall  in  Avith  some  of  the  man.v 
schemes  Avhicli  are  being  organized  to  “help  the 
farmer.s.”  M’e  helicA’^e  there  is  a  Avell-organized 
movement  to  spread  these  “reports”  in  an  effort 
to  discredit  and  injure  country  people.  The  object 
is  to  make  the  consumers  in  town  and  city  believe 
that  the  farmers  are  I’esponsihle  fur  high  jirices 
and  expeusiv'e  living,  so  that  attention  Avill  be  taken 
from  the  schemes  of  speculators  and  middlemen. 
The  proposed  food  bill  Avill  not  state  any  definite 
policy,  but  Avill  put  great  poAver  into  the  hands  of  a 
few  men.  We  believe  there  is  a  clear,  definite  move¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  certain  city  interests  to  preju- 
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dice  the  public  mind  against  farmers  so  that  the 
food  laAvs  Avill  be  enforced  against  farm  interests. 
M’e  think  the  plan  Avill  fail,  hut  the  daily  press  is 
a  strong  and  dangerous  Aveapon  for  such  schemes. 
I  he  AA'ay  to  fight  it  is  for  farmers  and  country  jiec)- 

ple  to  get  right  into  the  papers  Avith  their  own  side. 

♦ 

^piIE  game  being  played  by  the  big  milk  dis- 
1  trihutors  in  Noav  York  City  is  uoav  clearly  evi¬ 
dent.  By  boosting  the  retail  price  of  milk  in  the 
city  they  expect  to  reduce  the  consumption.  There 
can  he  onl.A  that  result  nnles.s  effort.s  are  made  to 
show  the  public  that  milk,  even  at  the  higher  price, 
is  a  most  economical  food.  Consumption  Avill  he  re¬ 
duced,  but  the  dealers  figure  that  tliese  high  prices 
AA'ill  induce  farmers  to  hn.v  or  raise  more  coaa's  and 
thus  increase  the  supply.  This  may  not  be  done 
at  once,  but  the  reasoning  is  that  high  retail  prices 
Avill  lead  to  this.  Tlien,  Avith  decreased  demand 
there  is  sure  to  he  a  surplus  of  milk  and  unless  the 
organized  dairymen  are  prepared  to  handle  it  the 
dealers  can  AA’ork  hack  into  tlie  good  old  times  AA'lien 
they  had  tilings  their  oavu  Avay.  This  Avill  surely 
happen  in  the  future  unless  farmers  prepare  for  it 
at  once.  The  Dairymen’s  League  should  he  hard  at 
Avork  f.rganizing  plants  for  pasteurizing  and  ship¬ 
ping  milk  direct.  In  that  Avay  alone  lies  safety. 
Do  it  noAAL 

* 

WE  are  making  .‘loiiie  prosi-ess  in  regard  to 
Senator  Elon  R.  BroAvn  and  .Tefferi^on  Co., 
N.  Y.  The  question  is,  Avliy  do  the  .Teffer.son  Comity 
farmers  continue  to  send  Mr.  BroAvn  to  Albany?  AYe 
have  had  .scA^eral  reasons.  Here  is  one  endorsed  by 
a  number  of  parties: 

“Our  people  know  Mr.  Brown  for  a  bluffer  and  a 
dominating  politician.  They  know  him  and  do  not  like 
him,  but  he  can  jjot  more  jobs  than  anybody  at  Al¬ 
bany,  and  gets  more  money  for  roads  and  public  ‘graft’ 
V* t"  men  we  conld  send.  We  know  he  has 
little  use  for  ns  as  farmers,  but  he  has  a  machine  built 
on  public  jobs  and  public  money  that  is  hard  to  boat.” 

Probably  this  frank  statement  has  much  ti*nth, 
jet  it  seems  hard  to  helieA’e  it  AA'lien  aa'c  con.sider 
.Tefferson  County  and  its  jieople.  The  Grange  is 
very  strong  up  tliere,  and  the  great  “North  Coun¬ 
try’  has  a  fine  reiintation  for  independence  and  hon¬ 
esty.  The  chief,  or  only,  business  in  .Teffer.son 
(’ounty  is  dairying.  Life  and  about  all  it  stands 
for  is  tied  up  to  the  coaa'.  The  dairj'inen  knoAA’^  that 
Senator  Brown  has  not  befriended  them— hut  that 
he  has  turned  them  down  and  is  es.sentially  their 
enemy.  Who  then  expects  ns  to  believe  that  in  ex¬ 
change  for  a  few  dozen  .small  jobs  and  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  of  public  graft  these  strong  and  intel¬ 
ligent  men  Avill  support  BroAvn — the  enemy  of  tlieir 
husiness?  AAliat  is  the  ansAA'er?  Why  does  Jeffer¬ 
son  County  continue  to  endorse  BroAvn?  Will  some 
one  come  foi-Avard  artd  claim  that  Senator  Brown, 
on  his  record,  is  a  true  friend  of  the  farmers? 

Ht 

“3’eR  your  American  egg  producers  to  hold  on. 

I  mean  the  men  mho  have  hred  their  hens  to  Jay." 

That  is  taken  from  a  letter  from  Tom  Barron, 
the  famous  English  breeder,  yve  shall  soon 
jiriut  a  statement  from  Mr.  Barron  shoAAdng  Avhat 
the  AA-ar  has  done  to  the  English  laying  hen.  War 
cirts  ont  the  Ava.ste  and  the  non-essentials,  and  the 
farm  stock  Avhich  does  not  pay  passes  out.  Many 
of  the  English  poultrymen  are  prosperous,  but  ap¬ 
parently  the  fancy  or  exhibition  breeders  are  haAdng 
a  struggle.  In  Avar  times  few  care  to  feed  good 
grain  for  the  production  of  handsome  tail  feathei's 
or  a  comb  exactly  true  to  .shape.  “Utility”  is  the 
lesson  AA'e  shall  learn  from  English  experience.  A 
good  many  American  hen  men  are  facing  a  hai-d 
problem.  Every  poor  laying  hen  they  keep  over 
for  another  season  Avill  carry  them  a  little  nearer 
ruin.  With  the  present  outlook  for  the  corn  crop 
Ave  can  see  little  chance  for  lower  grain  prices.  Yet 
in  the  present  slaughter  of  poultry  the  men  Avho  have 
the  capital  and  the  nerve  to  hold  on  will  finally  pay 
ont. 


Brevities 

The  copper-plated  potato  vine  laugh.?  at  the  blight. 

The  time  to  kill  the  goo.se  i.s  when  the  high  co.st  of 
feed  puts  the  golden  egg  out  of  business. 

AA’-iieatless  days  for  the  hen.  Barley,  oats  and 
beef  scrap  should  take  the  place  of  wheat.  The  poul¬ 
try  experts  should  give  ns  the  fullest  experiments 
Avith  barley. 

Sea^eral  of  our  New  Y'ork  readers  have  asked  if  the 
operation  of  capoiiizing  poultry  requires  a  license  in 
that  State  when  the  operation  is  done  for  others  and 
for  pay.  We  understand  that  legally  capoiiizing  is 
cla.ssed  as  a  veterinary  operation.  When  such  opera¬ 
tions  are  done  for  pay  a  license  is  required,  as  is  the 
ease  vuth  dishorning  cattle.  The  question  has  never 
been  taken  up  we  understand,  and  the  custom  has  de¬ 
veloped  so  that  anyone  doing  caponizing  for  others  may 
make  a  nominal  charge  for  the  operation.  As  matters 
now  .stand,  it  is  not  likely  that  anyone  will  be  molested 
by  the  authorities  for  going  ahead  and  doing  thi.s  v'ork 
for  other  people. 
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“Fake  Reformers”  and  Business 

Mr.  Edward  I*.  I^oyle,  tlie  secretary  of  tlie  Re¬ 
ceivers’  and  Distributors’  Association  of  New  York, 
has  started  out  to  cultivate  the  ineinhers  of  the 
(Irange.  Recently  he  addressed  the  (trance  at 
Lewis,  N.  Y.,  and  told  its  ineinhers  that  the  object 
of  his  association  is  to  prevent  the  enactment  of 
legislation  imiiroperly  interfering  with  legitimate 
business  at  the  instance  of  self-advertising,  fake 
reformers  or  schemers  seeking  political  preferment. 

If  Mr.  Doyle  had  gone  into  detail  he  might  have 
told  the  farmers  at  Lewis  that  the  improper  legis¬ 
lation  included  laws  to  license  and  bond  commis¬ 
sion  dealers,  and  to  compel  them  to  keep  records  of 
sales  for  the  insiiection  of  shippers;  also  laws  to 
restrain  commission  dealers  from  acting  as  trustee 
or  agent  for  a  shipiier  and  then  buying  the  goods 
himself,  where  he  would  serve  two  masters,  one 
of  whom  is  himself.  He  would  also  call  a  law 
imiiroper  that  restrained  a  commission  dealer  from 
charging  the  farmer  cartage  on  .shijunents,  when 
no  cartage  Avas  done  by  him  or  tor  him,  and  the 
law  that  restrained  a  dealer  from  selling  cold  stor¬ 
age  eggs  as  strictly  fre.sh  eggs  would  also  he  im- 
in-oper  in  his  estimation.  If  he  had  been  iiermitted 
to  go  into  detail  he  would  no  doubt  have  told  the 
Lewis  Hrangers  that  it  was  only  fake  reformer.s 
who  complained  when  prominent  members  of  his 
association  confessed  to  swindling  the  railroads  by 
bribing  employes  to  report  .sound  eggs  as  damaged 
in  transit,  and  that  the  fake  reformers  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  fines  of  iji.S.OOO  to  .$12,000  paid  by 
his  members  on  Federal  Court  .sentences,  lie  could 
not,  liowever,  have  told  them  that  fake  reformers 
were  responsible  for  the  court  decree  of  .Tudge  .Ta- 
cocks  in  which  the  judge  declared  that  the  .system 
of  making  prices  by  members  of  Mr.  Doyle’s  asso¬ 
ciation  was  “untruthful,  Avilful,  intentional,  deliber¬ 
ate.  systematic  and  fraudulent,”  because  the  com¬ 
plainant  in  that  case  Avas  one  of  Mr.  Doyle’s  mem¬ 
bers. 

Mr.  Doyle  praised  Senator  Elon  R.  Rrown  for 
opjiosition  to  the  original  Wicks  bill.  lie  must  have 
thought  (Grangers  easy  to  expect  them  to  sAvallow 
that  guff.  Farmers  knoAV  full  Avell  that  Senator 
Rrown  AA*a.s  the  poAver  behind  Wicks;  and  that  he 
stood  for  the  bill  until  farmers  had  it  defeated. 
They  knoAV  Rrown  killed  the  Towner  bill  and  in 
C(»n.se(pience,  in  jiroiiortion  to  cost  of  i»roduction, 
farmers  receiA'e  less  for  their  milk  today  than  they 
received  a  year  ago,  but  the  trust  gets  five  cents  a 
quart  more. 

I.egitimate  hmsiness  according  to  receivers  and 
distributors  in  New  York  consists  of  holding  cars 
of  iierishable  jiroduce  on  tracks  in  the  NeAv  .Ter.sey 
meadows,  until  they  spoil,  in  order  to  keej)  the  city 
market  in  control.  Legitimate  business  consi.sts  of 
dumping  skim-milk  In  the  gutters  in  DehiAvare 
('ounty  to  reduce  the  supply,  and  then  advancing  the 
price  to  con.sumers  to  10  cents  a  quart  in  the  city. 
Acording  to  trade  standards  it  is  legitimate  busi¬ 
ness  to  buy  goods  on  city  quotations  and  then  falsi¬ 
fy  the  quotations.  I'liis  is  not  all ;  but  it  Avill  do 
for  this  time. 

■When  a  man  does  or  says  anything  in  defen.se  of 
a  farm  intere.st,  Mr.  Doyle  thinks  him  a  fake  re¬ 
former,  and  he  goes  to  the  (! ranges  to  tell  them  so. 
Mr.  Doyle  is  defending  the  dealers.  It  Avould  be 
intere.sting  to  knoAV  what  kind  of  courtesy  a  far¬ 
mer  Avould  get  at  the  dealers’  meetings  if  he  a.s- 
sailed  Mr.  Doyle  and  praised  the  Senator  Avho  used 
his  influence  against  Receivers’  and  Di.stributors’ 
.-tssociation. 


The  Farmers  Troubles 

Ik  there  isn’t  a  combination  betAveen  snake.s,  the 
weather,  manipulators,  .speculators,  politicians  and  in 
general  of  business  men  against  the  farmer  this  year 
I  cannot  read  aright  the  signs.  Here  it  is  July  l*and 
there  are  hundreds  of  acres  in  this  vicinity  not  planted, 
and  cannot  be  for  some  days  at  best,  for  we  had  an¬ 
other  downpour  Friday.  Mud,  mud,  mud  everywhere. 
In  addition  those  Avho  have  put  in  their  seed  have  had 
it  rot  in  the  land,  so  that  the  outlook  is  discouraging, 
to  .say  the  least.  Meanwhile  from  the  President  down 
every  non-producer  is  urging  the  farmer  to  grow  more 
that  prices  may  be  reduced.  When  the  balance  is  struck 
it  will  be  found  that  farmers  have  sacrificed  more  than 
any  others  except  those  Avho  have  given  their  dear 
ones.  G.  M.  TAVITC'IIELL. 

Maine. 

Counting  out  the  snakes  and  the  “weather  man- 
iimlator.s”  Bro.  Twitcbell  has  it  about  right.  It  is 
fair  to  say  that  CA'ery  interest  is  lining  uj)  against 
the  farmer.  Some  of  tho.se  Avho  are  giving  their 
time  and  loaning  their  money  in  efforts  to  organize 
and  encourage  farmers  may  deny  thi.s,  but  care¬ 
fully  analyze  their  Avork  doAvn  tfi  the  primal  motive 
and  see  how  much  of  .selfish  interest  you  find.  The 
Aveather  situation  could  hardly  be  worse  along  the 
Atlantic  slope.  In  a  recent  trip  through  Western 


New  York  aa’O  found  the  A'alleys  all  afloat  and  great 
l»ools  of  AA’ater  standing  in  unplanted  fields  Avhero 
corn  or  beans  should  be  a  foot  high.  No  cla.ss  of 
AA’orkers  on  earth  could  or  avouUI  stand  the  dis- 
apjiointments  and  troubles  of  this  critical  .sea.son  as 
patiently  and  with  such  loyalty  as  our  farmei’s  are 
shoAving.  Congress  Is  playing  and  idling  oAmr  the 
uncf  rtain  food  bill,  and  produce  gamblers  are  rob¬ 
bing  both  producer  and  consumer,  Avhile  the  farmer 
is  driven  out  of  his  fields  by  the  floods  of  rain.  It 
is  idle  to  try  any  longer  to  conceal  the  fact  that 
through  a  combination  of  lazy  Congre.ss,  sjieculative 
parasite.s,  pompous  committees  and  ruinous  Aveatb- 
er  this  country  faces  a  very  serious  situation.  Our 
farmers  must  help  ‘  themselve.s,  or  ‘they  Avill  be 
“helped”  into  the  hosjiital. 


The  Milk  Situation 


“The  dealers  must  not  exact  unreasonabje  ])rice.s 
frorti  the  consumer  and  thereby  reduce  consumption 
and  cut  off  our  outlet  for  our  milk.” — Utica  Speech. 

INCREASED  ITHCES. — Last  week  for  the  third 
time  Avithin  10  months  the  Noav  York  City  dealers 
luiA'e  increased  the  cost  of  milk  to  city  consumers. 
A  year  ago  consumers  paid  nine  cents  per  quart  for 
B  grade  and  10  cents  for  A  grade,  fl’oday  the  prices 
are  12  cents  and  1.”  cents  respectively,  and  cream 
and  condensed  milk  have  increased  in  ev’en  greater 
proportions.  The  price  of  B  grade  is  made  liy, 
cents,  but  this  means  single  (piarts  cost  12  cents, 
and  milk  in  jiint  bottle.s  has  been  12  cenfs  for  some 
months.  Considerable  milk  is  sold  to  hotels  in 
bottles  at  K;  cents  and  certified  milk  costs  l.S  cents. 
Conden.st'd  milk  is  in  big  demand.  In  Wisconsin 
condenseries  have  been  .scouring  the  country  for 
milk  and  paying  ,$2.40  per  hundred  for  it,  and  they 
go  to  the  farms  for  it  and  cart  it  free.  New  York 
State  producers  got  .$1..S0  delivered  at  the  station 
and  Avere  subject  to  regulations  that  the  Western 
producers  Avere  not  required  to  follow.  The  price  of 
buttermilk  Avas  increased  one  cent  a  quart  to  the 
consumer  in  the  recent  raise  and  noAv  costs  nine 
and  10  cents  a  quart.  At  the  same  time  Sheflield- 
Farms  Dairy  Company,  according  to  reports  from 
farmers  at  Hohart,  N.  Y''.,  dump  large  quantities  of 
Imttermilk  over  the  embankment  on  the  State  road 
leading  to  Stamford  rather  than  .sell  it  at  a  rea- 
.sonable  co.st. 

COMRARATIVE  VALFES.— It  is  true  that  com- 
jiared  Avith  other  things  pre.sent  prices  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  are  not  relatively  out  of  proportion  ;  but  com¬ 
pared  Avith  the  price  to  the  producer  it  is  ridicu¬ 
lously  out  of  iiroportion.  For  the  10  months  pre¬ 
ceding  October,  191G,  the  farmer  got,  on  an  aAmr- 
age,  the  magnificent  price  of  ,$1.49  per  100  pounds 
for  B  milk,  jier  cent,  butterfat.  This  is  .2.1  cents 
a  quart.  For  the  10  months  from  October  last,  to 
July  inclusive,  the  average  price  Avas  .$1.90  for  the 
.same  grade  of  milk,  or  4.1  cents  per  quart.  After 
the  most  desperate  fight  in  the  history  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  the  farmers  got  an  advance  of  one  cent  a 
quart.  The  dealers  take  three  cents,  fl’he  farmer 
gets  a  shade  aboA'e  four  cents  for  producing  the 
milk.  Dealers  get  iiractically  eight  cents  for  de- 
liA'ering  it.  In  the  ca.se  of  other  grades  and  cream 
they  get  more.  For  the  lowest  grade  the  cost  of 
deliA’ery  is  iiractically  double  the  rcAvaixl  for  pro¬ 
duction.  The  producer  does  not  even  get  the  .25- 
cent  dollar  in  this  case. 

THE  FARIMER.S’  SHARE.— This  last  advance  to 
the  consumer  is  a  brazen  defiance  of  the  Avhole 
country.  Appeal  has  been  made  to  the  farmer  to 
increase  his  production  of  food.  He  has  responded 
generously.  During  the  past  10  months  the  cost  of 
production  has  been  extremely  high.  Feed  has 
reached  $00  a  ton,  and  farm  wages  have  increased 
50  per  c(mt.  O’he  price  to  the  farmer  today  is  pro¬ 
portionately  actually  less  than  it  Avas  this  time  last 
year.  2'he  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  can¬ 
celed  monthly  contracts  for  this  period  because  of 
the  uncertainty  of  condition.s.  If  no  contract  existed 
the  price  to  producers  Avould  certainly  be  ad\mncecl 
to  meet  pre.sent  condition.s  of  production. 

THE  DEALERS’  DEFIANCE.— The  dealers  have 
certainly  hurled  a  bold  defiance  at  the  numerous 
committees  Avhich  are  talking  ahout  reducing  the 
cost  of  living,  and  none  of  them  dares  accept  the 
challenge.  2’he  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets 
has  asked  the  Attorney-Ceneral  to  help  it  investi¬ 
gate  the  recent  combination  of  the  Borden’s  Com¬ 
pany  Avith  other  concerns,  and  this  Avill  be  done, 
but  legal  proce.sses  are  .slow  and  seldom  reach  the 
desinal  result. 

A  STTMMARY  OF  FACTS.— At  the  present  prices 
paid  farmers  during  the  past  10  month.s,  milk  could 
be  delivered  in  NeAv  York  City  in  bottles  pasteui'- 
ized,  at  eight  cents  a  quart.  If  the  ToAvner  bill  had 
passed  last  AVinter  it  Avould  be  delivered  at  that 


price  and  the  deliA'ery  would  at  that  return  a  better 
price  than  the  production.  ’I’he  lobby  that  defeated 
the  2’oAvner  bill  did  a  good  job  for  the  milk  trust. 
There  is  nothing  left  noAV  for  the  Dairymen's 
T/eague  but  to  put  in  a  jiasteurizing  plant  in  tbe 
city  and  deliA’er  milk  to  the  stores.  I’hey  are  anx¬ 
ious  to  sell  milk  and  deliver  it  at  one  cent  a  quart 
aboA'e  the  cost  iirice  to  them.  2’he  producers  can 
take  an  extra  cent  and  yet  reduce  the  price  tAvo  to 
three  cents  a  quart  to  the  consumers,  fl’he  League 
has  the  means  and  uoaa^  is  the  time  to  act.  At 
Utica  last  Sejitember  fanners  indorsed  the  senti¬ 
ment  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Ncaa'  let  us 
make  good. 


The  Farm  Labor  Situation 

We  have  received  the  folloAving  from  a  citizen 
of  ’rompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Avho  insists  that  bis 
name,  residence  or  title  must  not  be  given.  While 
his  name  Avould  strengthen  the  statement  Ave  are 
quite  AA’illing  to  print  Avhat  he  has  Avritten : 

Til  printing  an  article  by  F.  R.  Allen,  page  ,S11.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  you  have  laid  yourself  open 
to  a  suit  for  libel,  and  at  any  rate  it  i.s  nio.st  unjust 
to  our  town  superintendent,  Mr.  McBher.son,  in  that 
.said  article  is  in  jiart  untrue  and  greatly  exaggerated 
in  .so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  toAvii  of  Ithaca.  It  is  true 
that  Mr.  Allen  mentions  no  names,  but  he  is  a  prom¬ 
inent  fanner,  and  iierhaps  the  largest  landoAvner  in 
our  toAvn,  and  everyone  in  the  town  and  almost  every¬ 
one  ill  the  county  would  knoAv  at  once  to  whom  Mr 
Allen  referred.  Noav  as  to  Mr.  McPherson,  he  has 
been  elected  town  .superintendent  and  toAVii  coninii.s- 
sioner  of  higlnvays  for  six  terms  of  tAvo  years  each. 
Ill  each  case  there  was  no  opposition,  his  name  being 
on  both  tickets.  His  neighbors  all  .speak  Avell  of  him, 
and  are  unanimous  in  saying  that  some  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  described  by  Mr.  Allen  do  not  exist.  In  vicAV  of 
these  facts  does  it  seem  reasonable  that  Mcl’herson  is 
the  shiftless  per.son  de.sciubed  by  Mr.  Allen? 

Needless  to  say  Thr  R.  N.-Y.  has  no  intention  of 
injuring  or  ridiculing  any  officer.  We  tboiight  tbe 
letter,  signed  by  Mr.  Allen,  Avas  a  fair  statement  of 
the  competition  in  the  labor  market  Avbich  many 
farmers  must  face  from  tbe  State  and  from  puldlc 
contractor.s'.  If  any  of  tbe  details  are  Avrong  AA’e 
Avill  gladly  print  corrections,  but  from  tbe  letters 
Ave  receive  it  is  clear  that  tbrougb  its  short  lioiirs 
and  bigber  Avages  road  Avork  docs  give  serious  com¬ 
petition  to  our  farmers.  Tbat  is  tbe  point  under 
discussion.  Noav  is  it  true  or  not? 


The  Farm  Loan  Bonds 

It  IS  a  .shame  that  the  bankers  should  be  given 
$.200,(X)()  to  idace  .$.20,000,000  of  farm  loan  bonds,  or 
1%  commission.  There  i.s  no  argument  in  ju.stificatioii 
of  it,  and  I  have  read  the  exiilanation  of  the  board 
Avhich,  to  a  financial  man,  does  nut  explain.  The  of¬ 
fering  hy  the  bankers  is  at  101%.  The  public  would 
have  absorbed  any  amount  of  them  at  par  if  offered 
direct  by  the  board,  as  the  interest  rate  is  1%%  higher 
than  the  Liberty  bonds  and  the  4%%  is  more  than 
any  savings  bank  alloAv.s.  Moreover,  this  $.20,000,000 
will  not  go  into  the  hands  of  tho.se  most  interested,  and 
the  ones  who  will  have  to  be  interested  if  the  matter 
is  to  be  a  .success — the  investors  of  small  amounts  in 
country  districts  and  small  toAvns.  This  .$.20,0(K),0<X) 
Avill  be  held  mostly  by  banks  and  large  investors  to 
borrow  money  on,  or  large  investors  Avho  are  running 
to  cover  from  the  income  tax,  and  Avar  taxes.  Y'ou 
will  recall  that  the  jmstal  savings  bank  bill  was  not 
allowed  to  pass  until  it  was  arranged  so  that  the  bank¬ 
ers  Avould  get  their  little  piece — the  deposit  of  the 
funds  locally.  T  Avas  in  hopes  they  could  be  kept  out 
of  this  farm  loan  matter,  but  you  see  they  get  their 
bit  and  in  a  Avay  that  does  not  help  the  movement  any. 

K.  s. 

N.-Y. — ^These  bonds  should  Iuia'o  been  sold  di¬ 
rect-like  the  Liberty  bonds.  There  Avould  have 
been  a  good  call  for  them,  and  it  Avould  have  been 
in  every  way  desirable  to  have  these  farm  bonds 
held,  as  largely  as  possible,  by  farmers. 


“Dehydrating”  Fruits 

As  I  have  boon  handling  dried  fruits  for  over  50 
years  I  think  your  readers  might  be  interested  to 
knoAV  the  difference  betAveen  evaporated  and  dehy¬ 
drated  fruits.  The  old  method  of  drying,  called  evap¬ 
oration,  Avas  by  means  of  hot  air,  generally  so  hot  as 
partly  to  cook  the  fruit  or  vegetables,  but  the  dehy¬ 
drating  is  done  Avith  air  from  Avhich  the  moisture  has 
been  taken,  and  Avhicli  extracts  the  moisture  without, 
in  any  Avay,  cooking  the  article.  This  method  will  pre¬ 
serve  even  ripe  straAvberries,  Avhich  could  never  be  done 
by  evaporation,  and  I  am  confident  that  apples  and 
peaches  will  be  used  in  immense  quantities  Avhen  pre¬ 
pared  in  this  way,  Avithout  the  u.se  of  sulphur.  I  have 
thousands  of  pounds  of  fancy  dried  peeled  peaches 
Avhich  I  should  b(‘  glad  to  sell  at  12  cents  per  pound, 
but  the  .sulphur  used  to  bleach  them  prevents  the  sale. 
The  process  of  dehydrating  can  be  perfectly  regulated, 
but  evaporation  is  very  difficult  in  damp  Aveather. 

New  York.  s.  c.  AVOBTU. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  Green  Blades 

Adding  the  strength  of  their  blades  to  the 
combat 

Sharpened  for  freedom  and  keen  for  a 
blow, 

I'orth  from  the  sca])bard  of  earth  wliere 
tliey  rested 

All  the  green  swords  have  been  drawn 
on  the  foe. 

Pressing  and  swaying  in  undulate  masses, 

Over  the  acres  in  mighty  expanse. 
Bright  in  the  sunlight  and  white  in  the 
moonlight 

All  the  green  lances  are  riding  for 
France. 

Beady  to  fight  in  democrac.v’s  battle,  _ 

Fixed  for  the  thrust  with  a  soldierly 

I'ristling  and  shiuiug  in  phalanx  on 
phalanx 

All  the  green  bayonets  point  to  the 
Rhine. 

— Mcljandburgh  AVilson  in  New  York 
Sun. 

* 

Bakkd  asparagus  with  cheese  is  a  sim¬ 
ple  but  savory  dish.  Boil  tender  stalks 
of  asparagus,  then  lay  them,  whole,  in 
a  baking  dish,  piling  up  with  a  sprink¬ 
ling  of  grated  cheese  between  the  layers 
of  stalks,  and  seasoning  with  a  little  salt 
and  pepper.  Put  a  tablespoonful  of  but¬ 
ter  in  a  frying  pan,  and  fry  in  it  an 
onion  chopped  fine ;  when  brown,  turn 
the  onion  and  the  butter  in  which  it  was 
fried  over  the  asparagus,  sprinkle  with 
grated  cheese  and  cover  all  with  fine 
bread  crumbs.  Bake  until  a  delicate 
brown,  and  serve  hot. 

Recently  Dr.  Wilbur  of  the  Food 
Oonservation  Department,  addressing  a 
gathering  of  women  at  W^ashington, 
called  attention  to  the  vast  amount  of 
food  that  might  be  conserved  by  giving 
up  the  use  of  starched  garments.  It  was 
suggested  that  by  next  season  stiffly 
starched  shirts  and  other  starched  gar¬ 
ments  might  be  out  of  style.  According 
to  report,  a  similar  economy  is  already  in 
effect  in  Great  Britain,  where  the  food 
controller  only  permits  a  limited  use  of 
laundry  starch.  At  the  present  time  very 
little  starch  is  used  in  women’s  garments, 
so  the  man  who  wears  stiff  collars  and 
shirts  is  chiefly  re.spousible  for  this  food 
waste. 

* 

Tn  a  demonstration  of  “dehydrating” 
fruits  and  vegetables  at  one  of  the  large 
department  stoi-es,  we  were  interested  in 
the  drying  racks,  which  could  easily  be 
made  by  the  home  carpenter.  They  were 
wooden  frames  of  i^x2i^-in.  scantling, 
covered  with  galvanized  netting  of  half¬ 
inch  mesh.  A  covering  of  cheapest  grade 
white  cheesecloth  was  drawn  over  the 
netting,  thus  preventing  the  drying  pro¬ 
duct  from  touching  the  metal,  and  also 
avoiding  risk  of  small  pieces  falling 
throngh.  The  racks,  being  separated  by 
the  214-in.  frame,  could  be  piled  one  on 
lop  of  the  other  to  the  full  capacity  of 
the  oven,  while  allowing  the  dry  air  to 
circulate  freely. 

* 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  gives 
the  following  directions  for  canning  fruits 
Avithout  syrup : 

Fan  the  product  the  .same  day  it  is 
picked.  Cull,  stem,  or  seed,  and  clean  the 
fruit  by  placing  it  in  a  strainer  and  i)Oui- 
ing  water  over  it  until  it  is  clean.  Pack 
the  product  thoroughly  in  glass  .iars  or 
tin  cans  until  they  arc  full ;  use  the  han¬ 
dle  of  a  tablespoon,  wooden  ladle,  or 
table  knife  for  packing  purposes.  Pour 
over  the  fruit  boiling  Avatcr  from  a  kettle, 
place  rubbers  and  caps  in  position,  par- 
ti.ally  seal  if  using  glass  jars,  .seal  com¬ 
plete!.,'  if  using  tin  cans.  Place  the  con¬ 
tainers  in  a  sterilizing  vat  such  as  a 
wash  boiler  with  false  bottom,  or  dther 
receptacle  improvised  for  the  purpase. 
If  using  a  hot  water  bath  outfit,  process 
for  .”,0  minutes;  count  time  after  the 
water  has  reached  the  boiling  point ;  the 
water  must  cover  the  highest  jar  in  con¬ 
tainer.  After  sterilizing  remove  packs, 
seal  glass  jars,  wrap  in  pai)er  to  prevent 
bleaching  and  store  in  a  dry,  cool,plaee. 

If  j’ou  are  canning  in  tin  cans  it  will 
iinjirove  the  product  to  plunge  the  cans 
(luickly  into  cold  water  immediatel.v  after 
sterilization.  When  using  a  steam  pres¬ 
sure  canner  instead  of  the  hot  water 
bath,  sterilize  for  10  minutes  with  five 
I)ounds  of  steam  i)n‘ssure.  Never  allow 
the  pressure  to  .go  over  10  pounds. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

A  three-piece  camping  suit  consists  of 
skii’t,  middy  and  bloomers  of  khaki-col¬ 
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ored  galatea.  The  middy  is  an  attractive 
slip-on  style,  with  long  .sleeves  and  a 
patch  pocket,  Tlie  skirt  buttons  all  the 
way  down  tlie  front,  and  is  gathered  at 
the  back ;  there  are  two  patch  iiockets 
with  buttoned  flaps.  The  full  bloomers 
.are  i)lcatod  into  an  adjustable  waistband. 
Tliis  suit  comes  in  sizes  14  to  20  years, 
price  vH.  j'5.  AV’hile  this  is  designed  as  a 
camp  suit,  most  country  girls  would  find 
it  useful  for  boating  and  picniC 
where  perishable  clothes  are  undesirable 
Another  sports  suit  of  khaki-colored  gal¬ 
atea  has  a  belted  coat  with  four  patch 
pockets,  very  military  iu  cut,  and  a  skirt 
opening  down  the  front,  with  two  patch 
pockets  like  those  on  the  coat.  It  is  well 
tailored  and  costs  $0.95, 

There  are  .a  number  of  attractive  books 
especially  prep.ired  for  graduation  pres¬ 
ents.  Among  these  i.s  “School  Day  Mem¬ 
ories,”  on  the  style  of  the  old-fashioned 
autograph  album,  price  54  cents;  “My 
Golden  Schooldays,”  similar  iu  st.vle,  with 
humorous  verses,  is  49  cents.  “Aly  Grad¬ 
uation  Days,”  price  88  cents,  is  a  broad 
book  like  a  postcard  album,  having  spaces 
for  all  sorts  of  mementoes,  photographs, 
etc.  “Commencement  Memory  Book,” 
price  $1..24  iu  cloth,  $2.09  in  red  leather-, 
gives  spaces  for  teachers,  class  prophecy. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9414  —Plain  Blouse’ 
34  to  42  bust. 

Price  10  cents. 


9413^irl’s  Coat 
Suit,  10  to  14  years. 
I’ricc  13  ct8. 


9441 — Coat  Middy, 
sizes  10  luid  18 
years. 

Price  10  cents. 


9426 — Dress  with 
Russian  Tunic,  sizes 
10  iuiil  18  years. 
Price  15  cts. 


etc.,  and  will  give  a  good  deal  of  pleasure 
and  amusement  to  .young  people. 

Regulation  army  sweaters  cost  .$0 ;  re¬ 
versible  rubber  capos.  $7.50 ;  ponchos,  $5, 
jHid  army  .slickers,  $5.50. 

Steel  mirrors  for  army  use  are  light, 
.small  and  unbreakable;  made  of  material 
that  cannot  be  harmed  by  wat'v  ;  they  are 
.$1. 

A  little  .soldier’s  tool  kit,  very  handy 
and  compact,  costs  $1.50,  and  contains 
knives,  files,  screw-drivens,  awls,  etc. 

Fi('ld  lockers,  .serviceable,  strong 
trunks  of  army  size  and  color,  cost  $10. 

Being  au  nviator  calls  for  special  and 
exp(‘nsive  equipment.  Aviators’  suits  of 
leather  or  gabardine  are  made  to  order  at 
one  famous  shop  for  $100. 


Tested  Cakes 

German  Cookies  (delicious).  —  One 
pound  pulverized  sugar  ami  six  eggs; 
heat  until  light,  place  di.sh  iu  a  pan  of 
hot  water  and  stir  until  the  mixtiire  is 
warm,  then  place  it  in  cold  Avater  and 
stir  until  cold.  Add  about  two  teaspoons 
of  vanilla,  a  pinch  of  salt  and  flour 
enough  to  make  batter  stiff  enough  to 
drop  from  spoon ;  drop  on  to  greased 
pans,  leaving  room  to  spread,  and  leave 
unbaked  over  night.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven,  but  do  not  bake  brown. 


Fruit  and  Nut  Drop  Cakes. — Ci-oam  to¬ 
gether  one  cupful  shortening,  one  and 
threo-fiuarters  cups  sugar,  add  throe  aa'cII- 
beaten  eggs,  one-half  teaspoon  grated  nut¬ 
meg  and  jtiice  of  one-half  lemon,  one 
small  cui)ful  of  SAveet  milk  and  two  tea- 
si)oons  of  baking  powder  sifted  with 
enough  flour  to  make  batter  to  drop  from 
a  si'oon.  Add  a  half  cup  of  chopped 
raisins  and  nut  meats,  and  drop  by  the 
small  spoonful  on  a  buttered  baking 
sheet.  Allow  room  to  spread  and  bake 
until  crisp  and  broAvn. 

This  is  a  recipe  I  made  up  myself, 
and  have  had  a  great  many  compliments 
on  m.v  cream.  For  a  six-quart  freezer  I 
use  four  quarts  of  new  milk  and  put  into 
home-made  double  boiler,  or  set  on  the 
stove,  and  if  any  danger  of  scorching 
remove  to  another  pan.  AVhen  scalded 
mix  one  cup  sugar  and  six  big  table¬ 
spoons  of  flour,  moisten  and  add  to  the 
milk,  then  add  the  well-beaten  yolks  of 
four  eggs,  and  if  I  do  not  have  cream  I 
put  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg. 
lict  cook  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  then 
let  cool  and  before  fro(>zing  add  another 
cup  of  sugar  and  flavoring,  and  if  cream 
is  used  boat  and  add  after  the  cream 
starts  to  freeze.  Then  use  the  egg  whites 
for  a  cake,  which  makes  a  very  economical 
des.sert. 

AVhite  Cake. — Use  one  cup  sugar  and 
one-half  cup  shortening  creamed,  add  one 
cup  sweet  milk,  a  pinch  of  salt  and 
flavoring,  add  two  cups  of  flour  with  two 
teaspoons  baking  poAvder,  then  add  the 
Avell-beateii  Avliites  of  the  four  eggs  and 
boat  Avoll.  Make  a  try  cake,  as  it  may 
need  more  flour.  This  makes  a  fine  cake, 
hut  be  sure  to  cream  it  Avell  aud  beat 
well  after  the  beaten  Avhites  are  added. 
I  sometimes  t.ake  a  little  of  the  batter 
and  color  it  pink  aud  streak  through  the 
Avhite  before  baking. 

If  I  wish  to  make  a  chocolate  cake 
when  making  a  large  recipe  of  any  com¬ 
mon  cake,  or  even  the  white  cuke,  I  use 
part  of  the  batter  aud  add  one  tablespoon 
dark  molasses  and  two  or  three  table¬ 
spoons  of  cocoa  or  melted  chocolate. 

When  making  boiled  frosting,  add  a 
pinch  of  cream  of  tartar  to  the  b(‘aten 
Avhite  of  egg,  aud  let  sug.ai-  boil  until  it 
threads  'and  makes  soft  hall  Avben 
dropp('d  in  cold  Avater.  For  a  fudge 
frosting  use  one  cup  sugar  (using  one- 
half  cup  brown  is  better),  two  table¬ 
spoons  cocoa  and  five  tablespoons  milk  or 
cre.am,  boil  three  minutes,  until  it  makes 
a  very  soft  ball  in  cold  water,  and  beat, 
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MONARCH  CIDER  PRESS 


Here’s  the  right  outfit  for  work¬ 
ing  up  the  culls  into  profitable 
cider.  Suitable  for  individual  and 
merchant  service.  Our  celebrated 
high  pressure  design  with  minute  ac'"'- 
rate  construction,  getsall  the 
juicewith  low  operating  ex¬ 
pense.  Builtinsizesfrom 
15  to  400  barrels  a  day. 

60-page  Catalogue 
tree.  Write  todav, 

A.  B.  Farquhar 
Co.,  Ltd..  Box  130'^ 

York,  Penna. 

WtaXto 
make 
Engines, 

Sawmills, 

ThresherSf 
Implements, 

Aek/or  Cafalogus. 


CIDER  Making  Pays 

With  Mt.Gilead  Hydraulic  Cider  Presses  | 

Thousands  are  making  Big  Money 
with  our  presses— why  not  you? 

Sizes  10  to  400  bbls.  daily;  hand 
or  power.  Cider  evaporators, 
apple-butter  cookers,  vinegar 
generators,  .filters,  etc. , 

FhI*v  guaranteed.  All  power 
presses  have  steel  beams 
and  sills.*  Catalog  Free. 

IIYIHIATJLIO  P11E88  MFC.  CO. 

137  Lincoln  Avft.  Honnt  Clllead*  Oa  — 

Or  US  Is  390ortlaiidt  St.»  Now  Tork*  N*  S 


Hydraulic  Cider 
Press  Profits  ” 


Write  for 
FREE 

Booklet 


Thirty  years’  ex  pen  - 
ence  enables  ns  to, 
give  you  all  the' 
information  y  cMi 
need, for  cider  making.  _ 

EB.  VAN  ATTA  &  CO..'  I08  Penn  Ave.,  Olean.  H.V. 


Operation 
and 
Uses 


This  Is 
the 
of  a 

every  far 
mer  will 
I>rociato 
every  farm 
homo  ought  to 
liavo.  Includes 
ficlecting  the 
most  sultahlo 
engine  for  farm  work.  Its  most  convenient  and  of- 
lleient  Installation,  with  chapters  on  troubles,  their 
remedies,  aud  how  to  avoid  them.  The  caro  and 
jnanageinent  of  the  farm  tractor  in  plowing,  har¬ 
rowing,  liarvcsting  and  road  grading  are  fully  cov¬ 
ered:  also  plain  directions  aro  given  for  handling  tUo 
tractor  on  tho  road. 


530  Pages.  Nearly 
180  Engravings 


This  book  will  bo  sent  to  any  address  prepaid  for 
sending  us  Two  New  Yearly  Subscriptions  or  Four 
Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions  or  One  New  Yearly 
Subscription  and  Two  Renewal  Subscriptions. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


NEW  PEP^CTIO 

OIL  COOK  OVEbte 


STANDARD  01  LCD  "N.Y 


Plenty  of  hot  water  whenever  you  want  it  if  you  use  the 
New  Perfection  Kerosene  Water  Heater.  Ask  about  it. 


To  get  best  results  use  SOCONY  Kerosene 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 

(Principal  Offices) 

NEW  YORK  ALBANY 


BUFFALO 


BOSTON 


Modern  Dairy  Farming 


n''HOROUGH  sterilization  of  dairy  utensils  makes  better  milk  i.nd 
1  ereaiii.  This  is  both  easy  and  inexpensive  for  the  farmer  who  ha.-  a 
New  Perfection  Oil  Cook  Stove. 

With  the  simple  sterilizer  described  in  the  Department  of  ApfrieulturcVs 
Fariners’  Bulletin  748,  it  generates  steam  in  two  minutes.  And  you  use  it 
just  as  it  comes  from  the  store — no  alterations  or  readjustments. 

Tlie  “different”  oil  cook  stove— the  stove  of  steady  habits.  Cooks  to  per¬ 
fection;  on  time;  without  soot  or  aslies.  A  model  for  every  farm  need  — 
and  eaeli  one  robs  the  kitchen  Avork  of  its  drudgery.  In  use  in  more  than 
2.500.000  homes.  Ask  vour  dealer  for  a  booklet. 
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but  bp  surp  to  turn  on  cake  before  it 
starts  to  set.  For  the  orange  sponge 
cake  use  the  white  of  one  egg  well  beaten, 
the  juice  of  one  orange  and  thicken  with 
pulverized  sugar.  isernice  goggin. 


A  Canning  Convenience 

I  went  to  a  canning  demonstration  re¬ 
cently  where  the  lecturer  used  a  handy 
little  article  with  which  to  put  the  jars 
into  the  sterilizer  and  to  take  them  out. 
Almost  any  man  or  woman  could  easily 
make  one  like  it.  It  consisted  of  a  hori¬ 
zontal  piece  of  wood  resembling  the  wood¬ 
en  part  of  a  chopping  knife.  Precisely 
around  the  middle  of  this  a  coarse  wii'e  is 
wound,  and  extends  perpendicularly  about 
eight  inches,  tei’minating  in  a  small  hook 
to  slip  under  the  wire  part  of  the  can. 

A.  D. 


Graham  Crackers 

I  noticed  a  recent  request  for  recipe  for 
graham  crackers,  and  I  send  one  that  my 
family  has  enjoyed  for  years,  though  I 
do  not  claim  that  they  are  identical  with 
the  bought  ones:  Two  cups  granulated 
sugar,  1  cup  shortening,  grated  nutmeg  to 
taste ;  mix  well,  then  add  %  teaspoon  of 
soda  dissolved  in  cup  sour  milk.  Stir 
in  half  graham  and  half  wheat  flour  until 
stiff  enough  to  handle,  using  wheat  flour 


the  following  recipe  used  in  my  mother’s 
family  for  50  years  or  more :  Prepare 
your  fruit  as  you  would  for  canning, 
stoning  it;  fruit  seven  pounds;  brown 
sugar,  ,3%  pounds ;  stick  cinnamon,  one 
ounce;  sprig  (or  whole)  mace,  one  ounce; 
whole  clovers  one  ounce ;  vinegar,  one 
pint.  After  fruit  is  prepared  put  it  (un¬ 
cooked)  in  a  stone  jar.  Boil  together, 
the  vinegar,  sugar,  and  spices,  until  well 
dissolved ;  skim,  pour  over  the  uncooked 


Pickled  Walnuts 

Will  you  give  me  a  recipe  for  pickled 
walnuts?  F.  II.  c. 

The  walnuts  must  be  gathered  while 
young  and  green,  and  be  laid  in  strong 
brine.  Leave  them  in  this  for  a  week, 
changing  it  every  other  day.  Take  them 
out,  dr>’  them  between  two  cloths  and 
))ierce  each  with  a  large  needle.  Throw 
them  into  cold  water  and  leave  them  sev¬ 
eral  hours  before  packing  them  in  small 
jars  and  pouring  over  them  scalding  hot 
seasoned  vinegar,  prepared  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  proportions  :  Four  quarts  of  vinegar, 
one  cupful  of  sugar,  three  dozen  cloves, 
three  dozen  black  peppers,  IS  whole  all¬ 
spice  and  12  blades  of  mace  boiled 
togi'ther  for  five  minutes. 


This  genuine 
Victrola  for  $15  will 
play  any  music  in 
the  Victor  Record 
catalog. 

Write  to  us  for  the  handsome  illustrated 
Victor  catalogs,  and  the  n.amc  and  address 
of  nearest  Victor  dealer. 

.Victor  Talkintr  Machine  Co. 

Camden.  N.  J. 


Buy  Direct  from  the  Importer 


COFFEE 


A  Canning  Time  Table 
The  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  a 
recent  circular,  gives  the  following  time 
table  for  scalding,  blanching  and  steriliz¬ 
ing  of  fruits  and  vegetables  by  the  oue- 
poriod  cold-pack  method.  The  blanching 
is  done  by  plunging  them  for  the  time 
indicated  in  boiling  water,  then  removing 
from  the  boiling  water  and  putting  in 
cold  water,  the  colder  the  better.  Drain 
immediately ;  do  not  let  them  soak  in  the 
cold  water: 


on  the  kneading  board.  Mold  soft,  bake 
in  (luick  oven.  m.  f. 

Another  Kule :  1%  cup  of  sugar,  1  cup 
shortening,  1  cup  sweet  milk,  1  teaspoon 
salt,  y  teaspoon  baking  powder,  graham 
flour  to  make  a  stiff  dough.  Roll  very 
thin  and  hake  quickly. 

iIRS.  J.  UOUQIITON. 


Pickled  Peaches 

Not  only  the  best  but  the  easiest  made 
pickled  poaches  I  ever  ate  were  made  by 


fruit  iu  the  jar.  While  the  liquid  is  boil¬ 
ing  hot,  cover  jar,  stand  aside  for  two 
days.  Then  pour  off  the  vinegar,  etc., 
put  it  on  to  boil.  When  hot  pour  in  the 
fruit  and  boil  all  together  until  clear  and 
trjinsparent.  Return  to  jar,  tie  up  with 
thick  paper.  This  pickle  will  keep  as 
well  as  that  made  by  the  tedious  and  re¬ 
peated  scaldings,  usually  recommended. 
I’ears,  pickled  by  this  recipe  are  fine ; 
preferred  to  peaches,  by  many  of  the 
family.  x.  Y.  z. 


PRODUCT>S 


Fruits  of  All  Kinds 

Apricots  . 

Blackberries . 

Blueberries . 

Cherries  (sweet)  . 

Dewberries . 

Crapes . 

Peaches  . 

Plums . 

Raspberries . 

Strawberries . 

Citrus  Fruits  . 

Cherries  (sour)  . 

Cranberries . 

Currants . 

Cooseberries . 

Rhubarb  (blanch  before  jiaring) 

Apples  . . 

Pears  . 


Figs . 

Pineapple  . 

Quince . 

Special  Veget.mu.es  ,\.\i) 

Co.MRI.NATIONS 

Tomatoes . 

Tomatoes  and  corn . 

Eggplant . 

Corn  on  cob  or  cut  oil’ . 

Pumpkin  . 

Squash  . 

Hominy . 

Cabbage  or  .sauerkraut . 

Greens  or  Pot  IIerhs 

Asparagus . 

Bru.ssels  sprouts  . 

Cauliflower . 

Pepper  cress  . 

I^amb’s  quarters  . 

Sour  dock  . 

Smartweed  sprouts  . 

Puicslane  or  “pusley” . 

I‘okeweed . 

Dandelion  . 

Marsh  marigold  . 

Wild  mustard  . 

Milkweed  (tender  sprouts  and 

young  leaves)  . 

Pod  Vegetables 

Beans  (Lima  or  string) . 

Okra . 

Peas  . 

Roots  and  Turers 

Beets . 

Carrots  . . . .  , 

Sweet  potatoes  . 

Other  roots  and  tubers,  as 

parsnips  or  turnips  . 

Soups,  all  kinds  . 

Shell  fish  . 

Poultry  and  game  ...!!!!!!!! 

Fish . 

Pork  and  beef  .  ' 
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Water  Seal  Out* 
fits  214  deg. 
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Drying  Tomatoes 

Some  years  ago  among  recipes  for  pre¬ 
serving  tomatoes  for  Winter  use,  I 
found  one  way  which  was  to  cook  them, 
then  dry  them.  I  do  not  remember  how  it 
was  done.  Can  anyone  give  this  method? 
We  shall  need  knowledge  of  all  ways  of 
preserving  food  now.  w.  M. 


5  lbs.  Bsan  or  Ground 


7  f  Satisfa 


$1.00 

Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Deiivered  I'Yee 
within  300  miles. 
51  Barclay  St. 
NEW  YORK 


IF  you  want  books  on  farming  of 
any  kind  write  us  and  we 
will  quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  Thirtieth  Street.  New  York 
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To  Keep  Your 
Milk  Cans  Scientifically  Clean  Use 

20  Mule  Team  Borax.  Whether  you  ship  whole 
milk  or  deliver  at  the  creamery,  it  will  pay  you  to 
keep  your  milk  cans  sweet  and  germ  proof.  This 
"Borax  will  do  it.  It  is  a  harmless  antiseptic  and 
cleanser.  Use  it  when  you  clean  your  separator. 
In  both  laundry  and  kitchen  you  will  find  constant 
use  for 


MULE  TEAM  Borax 

It  makes  the  clothes  white — saves  scrubbing — helps  the  soap 
do  its  best  work.  Sprinkle  ,*ome  in  the  water  when  you  wash 
your  dishes — it  cuts  the  grease  and  puts  a  shine  on  your  china  and 
glass  ware.  In  the  bath  tub,  20  Mule  Team  Borax  cleanses  the 
pores,  refreshes  the  skin  and  kills  perspiration  odors. 

20  Mule  Team  Borax  Soap  Chips 

Soap  in  chip  form.  SaTcs  you  soap  cuttiot.  Blended  in  the  ri^ht  propor* 
Cmu6»  one  part  Borax  to  three  parts  soap.  /Vsf  a  substitute  for  Borax  but  • 
time,  labor  and  money  saver  that  will  pay  you  to  use  every  wash  day.  Sac  the 
picture  ot  the  famous  20  Mules  on  eachoftbe  above  packages*  Sold  by  all  dealers. 
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July  14,  lOlT. 


REPELS  FLIES  and  Gives 
You  Increased  Yield  of  Milk 

The  fly  pest  is  one  of  your  groat 
problems.  Every  ounce  of  energy 
used  by  the  cow'S  in  running  across 
the  pasture  and  switcliiug  and  kick¬ 
ing  at  fl-  ;8  has  its  effect  on  the  milk 
yield.  Quiet,  contented  cows  always 
give  the  most  milk. 

FEY-SKAT  repels  the  flies  it 
touches  and  keeps  other  flies  away  at 
a  cast  of  less  than  one-half  cent  a 
cow  for  each  application.  One  herd 
tested  by  the  Maryland  Agricultural 
Exia-riment  Station  yielded  on  an  av¬ 
erage  of  three  pounds  more  milk  after 
•spraying. 

FI.Y-SKAT  is  absolutely  nou-poisonous 
and  is  guaranteed  not  to  damage  the  hair, 
skin  or  delicate  membranes  of  the  eyes 
and  nostrils. 


y/'« 


III 


■II 


It  Positively  Will  Not  Taint  the  Milk 


It  positively  will  not  taint  the  milk.  Coal  tar  pro¬ 
ducts  do.  One  application  (applied  in  a  jiffy)  will 
last  from  24  to  48  hours.  FLY-SKAT  is  also  used  in 
barns  and  out-houses  with  great  succe.ss. 

FLY-SKAT  should  be  used  regularly  on  every  farm 
to  keep  the  cows  in  good  condition.  Demonstrate  its 
value  on  your  farm.  It  will  add  greatly  to  the  con¬ 
tentment  of  your  co\  s,  increase  the  milk  yield  and 
permit  the  stock  to  be  handled  much  easier.  Write 
for  our  folder  containing  a  report  of  the  tests  made 
by  the  Entomological  I)eg)artment  of  the  Maryland 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  facts  about 
FLY-SKAT. 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER 

Test  FLY-SKAT  at  small  expense.  Pin  $2.00  to 
this  ad,  and  mail  to  us  with  your  name  and  address. 
We  will  send  you  enough  FLY -SKAT  to  make  20  gal¬ 
lons  of  spraying  mixture.  Almost  invariably  this  trial 
test  leads  to  larger  orders,  for  almost  invariably  every 
man  who  tries  FLY-SKAT  is  never  without  it. 
Money  refunded  if  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied. 

THE  KIL-TONE  COMPANY 

Manufactareri  of  the  Celebrated  Green  Cross  Spraying  Materials 
171  MALVERN  STREET  NEWARK.  NEW  JERSEY 


Paragraph  From  'An 
Article  on  FLY-SKAT 
Published  By  The  En¬ 
tomological  Dept  Of 
The  Maryland  Agri- 
caltural  Experiment 
Station 

“The  best  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  effect  of 
the  spray  was  In  the 
cessation  of  t  li  e 
switching  of  tails, 
which,  previous  to 
the  spraying,  were 
in  constant  motion. 

“Throughout  the 
duration  of  the  ex¬ 
periments,  very  care¬ 
ful  dally  examina¬ 
tions  failed  to  re¬ 
veal  the  slightest 
damage  to  hair  or 
skin  or  to  the  ex¬ 
posed  raucous  mem¬ 
branes  of  the  eyes 
or  nostrils.” 


The  Cow  Knows — but  SHE  can’t  talk.  Ask  the  Dealer. 


SPRAY  YOUR  COWS  WITH 

SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY 

And  increase  their  milk  production.  Make 
life  easy  for  the  cow  and  she  will  make 
milkine  easy  for  you.  SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  keep  flies  away  from  cattle  and  borses.  Will  not 
£um  the  bair  nor  barm  tbe  bide. 
Flics  arc  unhealrby  —  get  rid  of 
them.  Spray  twice  a  day  with  SO- 
BOS-SO  KILFLY  and  note  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  tbe  milk  yield. 

A  gallon  of  SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY 
will  spray  200  cows  —  or  one  cow 
200  times.  Used  twice  a  day  on 
cattle  and  horses,  it  works  a  trans¬ 
formation  that  you  will  wonder  at. 
You  should  not  be  without  SO- 
BOS-SO  KILFLY  on  the  farm.  Ask 
your  dealer  to-day. 

THE  H.  E.  ALLEN  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

CARTHAGE,  N.Y.,  U.8.A. 


It  Isn't 
HERa 
Fault 

Pestering  flies 
worry  man  and 
beast.  You  can’t 
expect  nervous  milch 

cows  to  stand  still  |^/ 

while  flies  are  thick. 

Sprayed  on  stock  once  or  twice  a  day  saves 
money,  trouble  and  worry.  Get  it  from  your 
dealer.  If  lie  can’t  supply  you,  send  $1.75 
for  gallon  can  and  No-Fly 
sprayer.  Your  money  back  if 
it  isn’t  all  we  claim  for  it. 

Agents  wanted. 

Free  literature  for  dealer's  name 

W.  D.  Carpenter  Company 
Box  50  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


■Rig  race  horsemen  and  breeders  know  Save-The- 
Horse  Is  a  sure  cure  for  SPAVIN— Ringbone 
— Thoropin  or  any  Shoulder,  Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof, 
or  Tendon  Disease.  Over  200,000  cases  have  been 
successfully  treated.  Sold  with  a  Signed  Contract- 
Bond  to  return  money  if  remedy  fails.  No  blis¬ 
tering  or  laying  up  of  hor.se  when  you  need  him. 
Learn  how  to  diagnose  and  treat  cases.  Send 
today  for  our  FREE  96-page  BOOK,  sample  con¬ 
tract  and  expert  veterinary’s  advice.  All  FREE. 
Troy  Chemical  Co.,  24  CopmerceAve.,  Binghamton,  N.Y, 
Drugteists  everywhere  sell  Save-Thc-Horse  with  . 
CONTRACT  or  we  send  by  Parcel  Post  or  Express  PaW 


ABSORBINE 

**'^TRA0E  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 


Reduces  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore¬ 
ness  from  Bruises  or  Strains; 
stops  Spavin  Lameness,  allays  pain. 
Does  not  blister,  remove  the  hair  or 
lay  up  the  horse.  $2.00  a  bottle 
ruggists  or  delivered.  Book  1  M  free. 
BSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind— an 
septic  liniment  for  bruises,  cuts,  wounds, 
ns,  painful,  swollen  veins  or  glands.  It 
s  and  soothes.  $1.00  a  bottle  at  drug- 
!  or  postpaid.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you 
e.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 
YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  88  Temple  St..  Springfield,  Mass. 


MINERAL' 


In  use 
over 


Booklet 

Free 


HEAVE5?ar8 
.COMPOUND, 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Vour  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

■  END  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 

MINEBAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  fourth  A«e.,  nttsburg,  Fa, 


Those  Donkeys  from  Arizona 

Jlow  is  ihe  donkey  cUih  gelling  on? 

A  number  of  our  renders  ask  that 
question,  and  we  have  some  further  in¬ 
formation  for  them  now.  A  few  weeks 
ago  we  suggested  that  perhaps  it  would 
be  possible  to  bring  on  a  carload  of  bur¬ 
ros  from  Arizona  and  liave  them  dis¬ 
tributed  from  .some  central  point.  Since 
tlien,  some  .‘k")  iieojtle  have  written  tliat 
they  would  like  to  he  considered  in  case 
we  organize  tliis  donkey  club.  There  arc 
not  enough  of  them  yet  to  fill  a  carload, 
and  new  facts  have  now  come  to  light 
which  ought  to  he  given  before  we  go 
any  further.  We  have  been  looking  up 
the  matter  of  transportation  cost  from 
Tucson,  Arizona.  Dy  cxin-c.ss  to  New 


Bones  .50  lbs.  at  Ic . 50 

Lean  meat,  tankage,  etc . 1.00 


That  means  than  an  average  animal 
brings  .$14.50  locally  as  a  by-product, 
and  througli  this  increase  of  value  the 
little  fellows  are  likely  to  be  extermiu- 
ated.  We  find  nobody  iu  Arizona  who 
regards  the  burro  with  any  sentiment 
whatever.  They  all  admit  that  F.astern 
children  may  want  this  creature  as  a 
companion,  but  on  the  plains  he  has  be¬ 
come  a  nui.sanco — to  be  exterminated  like 
jack  rabbits. 

Florida  Live  Stock 

Florida  is  coming  to  be  a  live  .stock 
country — as  we  see  from  the  following : 

I  have  about  200  acres  in  corn,  the 


Sheep  on  the  Farm  of  Wm.  Lehman,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y. 


Fngland  iioints  the  cost  of  a  small  bur¬ 
ro,  weighing  oOO  pounds  would  be  as 


follows : 

Cost  price  .  $1.00 

(’ost  to  crate  .  5-O0 

Express  on  .“^OO  lbs.  (small  bur¬ 
ro)  at  $8.00  per  hundred .  25.80 

Feed  ea  route  .  2.00 


$24.80 


For  a  young  weaned  burrow  sent  by 
express  the  cost  is  given,  as  below : 


Tost  . 

(’rate  . 

lOxiiress  100  lbs.  at  $8.00 . 

Feed  eu  route  . 


,$2.00 

2.00 

8.00 

1.00 


Total 


$14.00 


As  for  a  full  carload  of  burros  to 
points  in  New  England,  the  following 
figures  are  iiresented : 


Freight  Arizon.a  to  Deming,  New 

Mexico . $41.00 

Deming  to  St.  Louis  .  1.5;).25 

St.  Louis  to  New  England  points  140.00 
(lost  price  of  50  burros  nt  .$2..  100.00 

Feed  en  route,  5  stops  at  $7 .  25.00 

Expense  of  attendant  .  20.00 


Total 


$o00.8a 


I'here  would  have  to  bo  transportation 
for  an  attendant  from  New  York  back 
to  St.  Louis,  which  would  be  $20  more. 
This  would  mean  an  average  cost  of  $12 
to  $15  per  head  if  shipped  iu  carload 
cost.  If  the  very  young  burros  were 
sent,  perhaps  70  of  them  could  he  crowd¬ 
ed  into  the  car,  although  it  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  difficult  to  secure  a  full  carload 
of  desirable  young  animals.  It  would 
probably  be  possible  to  ari-ange  for  such 
a  .shipment,  but  it  is  doubtful  when  all 
expenses  were  jiaid,  and  all  risks  as¬ 
sumed.  if  the  donkeys  would  cost  less 
than  $18  or  $20  apiece  when  finally 
delivered.  The  requests  for  them  al¬ 
ready  .sent  to  us.  run  all  the  way  from 
Ohio  to  Maine,  and  the  shipment  from 
some  Central  Eastern  point  to  these 
distant  places  would  add  to  the  co.st. 
IVe  are  told  that  these  prices  arc  subject 
to  change  without  notice.  The  advertis¬ 
ing  which  has  already  been  given  has 
boomed  the  price  of  burros  200%  during 
the  past  month.  Here  is  another  evi¬ 
dence  of  what  ballpens  when  real  value 
is  discovered  for  a  waste  product. 
When  we  first  hoard  of  these  little  crea¬ 
tures  they  were  described  as  a  nuisance, 
and  the  great  desire  of  most  peoiile  of 
Arizona  was  to  get  them  out  of  the 
.State  as  (piickly  as  possible.  I’rof. 
Williams  of  the  Experiment  vStatlon 
writes  tis  showing  how  this  value  is  in¬ 
creasing,  as  he  has  already  found  a 
butcher  in  Arizona  who  is  shooting  the 
burros  and  using  them  for  tankage  and 
other  offal.  The  following  figures  show 
what  a  fair-sized  burro  will  bring: 


Hide  .salted  20  lbs.  at  20c . $0.00 

Fat  extracted  from  carcass  50  lbs. 
at  14c  .  7.00 


oldest  field,  50  acres,  is  beginning  to 
tassel,  and  looks  good.  I  have  about 
200  cattle,  high  grade  and  purebred 
Shorthorns,  and  a  fine  hunch  of  calves. 
When  I  tell  you  that  I  have  sold  this 
Spring  22  hull  calves,  yearlings,  1010 
calves,  at  $00  j>er  head,  and  that  I  was 
offered  $100  per  bend  for  40  cows,  the 
dams  of  the.se  bull  calves,  you  can  begin 
to  realize  that  my  cows  arc  not  of  the 
kind  that  you  bought  in  Florida,  and 
yoii  would  also  realize  that  there  is  a 
very  different  land  in  this  section — to 
what  you  saw — iu  Florida.  Thc.se  hull 
calves  were  bought  to  put  on  the  range, 
with  the  native  cows.  Could  you  see 
my  bunch  of  Duroc  hogs,  about  50  head 
of  100-lh.  hogs  and  00  pigs  about  three 
weeks  old,  and  know  what  it  costs  me 
to  produce  these  pigs  and  calves,  you 
would  think  Florida  could  not  he  all 
sand.  s.  ir.  GAiT.siaLL. 

Marion  Co..  Fla. 


Renovating  Butter 

Could  you  tell  me  what  to  do  to  re¬ 
turn  butter  to  its  natural  taste  that  h.is 
become  a  little  tainted?  ii.  u.  k. 

I’oughkccjisic,  N.  Y. 

It  is  imimssible  to  restore  a  good  clean 
flavor  to  butter  that  has  become  tainted. 
If  one  has  a  separator  it  will  help  some 
to  melt  the  butter,  then  add  an  equal 
amount  of  hot  water  to  it  and  run 
through  the  seiiarator.  ’Phe  bntterfat 
will  come  out  of  the  cream  spout  and 
may  then  he  hardened  and  used  for  cook¬ 
ing  purpo.ses.  The  same  thing  might  he 
accomplished  to  some  extent  at  least  by 
melting  the  butter  on  the  stove,  adding 
the  water  as  d(>scril)ed  above  and  then 
when  partially  cooled  skim  off  the  fat  and 
use  for  cooking.  H.  i'.  .i. 


Churning  Trouble;  Flies 

We  have  not  been  able  to  make  butter 
from  the  cream  at  recent  churning.  We 
take  good  care  of  cow.  What  is  the  rem¬ 
edy  against  flies?  J.  S- 

New  York. 

1.  An  intelligent  answer  to  your  in¬ 
quiry  can  hardly  he  given  since  I  do  not 
know  enough  about  he  conditions  caus¬ 
ing  the  diflicult  churning.  At  this  season 
of  the  year  there  is  not  usually  any  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  the  butter  to  come.  If 
ripening  the  .  cream  until  it  just  tastes 
sour  and  cliuriiing  at  a  temperature  of 
55  to  (!0  degrees  does  not  bring  the  but¬ 
ter  it  would  seem  that  your  cow  had  heca 
milking  for  some  time  and  that  her  milk 
is  abnormal. 

2.  A  remedy  for  flies  in  addition  to  the 

use  of  tanglefoot  is  the  u.se  of  formalin 
and  skim  or  whole  milk.  Place  about  a 
tablesiioonfiil  of  formalin  in  a  quart  of 
milk  and  then  put  this  around  in  shallow 
dishes.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  put  a  little 
sugar  ill  the  milk  also.  The  flies  are  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  milk  and  tbe  formalin  kills 
them.  F-  J. 
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Live  Stock  Notes 


Care  of  the  Brood  Sow 

Success  with  raising  pigs — particular¬ 
ly  with  the  sow  at  farrowing  time — cle- 
poiuls  very  much  upon  her  treatment 
(luring  gestation.  A  common  practice  is 
to  breed  sows  so  that  they  will  farrow 
in  the  month  of  April.  This  means  that 
they  are  in  pig  during  the  Winter,  and 
usually  more  or  less  closely  confined.  It 
is  imi)ortant  that  the  brood  sow  be  in 
good  condition,  but  not  fat,  and  that  she 
he  abundantly  and  nutritiously  fed  ;  that 
she  have  dry  and  reasonably  warm 
(luarters  and  that  her  bowels  ho  kept 
loose  and  open.  An  ideal  arrangement 
for  a  brood  sow  is  a  single  cot  in  a. 
yard  of  some  size,  the  cot  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  yard  opposite  to  where  she  is 
fed.  Traveling  to  and  fro  for  her  meals 
gives  her  suflicient  exercise. 

Bran  is  not  a  suitable  food  for  swine 
— largely  because  it  is  too  bulky  and  in¬ 
digestible.  Swine  need  more  or  less 
bulky  food,  hut  the  bulk  should  come 
from  \vater  rather  than  from  fiber.  For 
the  grain  ration,  line  Avheat  middlings 
and  cornmeal  mixed  in  various  propor¬ 
tions  according  to  purpose  and  made 
into  a  rather  thin  slop  make  the  best 
food  for  swine.  For  a  brood  sow,  two- 
thirds  wheat  middlings  and  one-third 
cornmeal  by  weight,  unless  the  sow  is 
very  thin,  will  make  a  proper  mixture, 
and  if  it  can  he  mixed  with  skimmed 
milk,  so  much  the  better.  If  skimmed 
milk  is  not  available,  10%  of  oil  meal, 
or  better  still,  digester  tankage,  may  be 
added  to  the  grain  and  the  slop  made 
with  water.  Of  this,  the  sow  should 
have  enough  twice  a  day  to  keep  her  in 
nice,  thrifty  condition.  If  she  is  beddc'd 
with  clover  hay  or  Alfalfa  hay,  she  will 
eat  the  finer  portions  to  her  advantage, 
and  the  coarser  stems  will  make  a  de¬ 
sirable  nest.  One  or  two  good-sized 
mangel-wurzels  per  day  will  give  va¬ 
riety  to  the  ration  and  add  tone  to  the 
animal  and  tend  to  that  openness  of  the 
bowels  that  is  essential.  The  sow 
should  he  carefully  wmtehed  as  she  ap¬ 
proaches  farrowing  time,  and  if  she 
shows  a  tendency  to  gain  too  rapidly,  the 
ration  should  he  reduced. 

A  week  or  two  before  farrowing,  the 
sow  should  have  abundant  bedding  mate¬ 
rial — straw  or  refuse  hay  as  already  in¬ 
dicated.  This  she  will  work  over  and 
reduce  in  fineness  to  such  an  amount 
that  the  pigs  will  not  he  likely  to  become 
entangled  in  it.  Fresh  bedding  should 
not  be  added  for  a  day  or  two  before 
farrowing.  At  farrowing  time,  the  sow 
should  he  kept  as  quiet  as  possible  and 
usually  should  not  he  fed  for  at  least 
24  hours. 

After  farrowing,  the  food  at  first 
.should  he  light — not  more  than  one 
pound  of  the  grain  mixture  to  eight 
l(ounds  of  milk  or  water,  if  the  milk  is 
not  at  hand.  The  same  proportion,  two 
parts  middlings  to  one  part  of  cornmeal, 
should  be  continued.  As  the  pigs  begin 
to  suckle,  the  ration  should  he  increased 
until  the  sow'  is  getting  all  she  will  con¬ 
sume,  and  then  as  still  further  demands 
are  made  upon  her  for  giving  milk,  the 
proportion  of  grain  to  milk  or  water 
should  be  increased,  the  aim  being  to  get 
the  sow  to  eat  a  sufficient  amount  to 
furnish  all  the  milk  the  pigs  wdll  eat 
and  still  maintain  her  body  weight  fairly 
w'ell. 

The  pigs  should  be  gotten  on  the 
ground  as  soon  as  possible  and  induced 
to  take  abundant  exercis(5 — otherwise 
there  is  danger  of  their  becoming  too  fat 
and  contracting  the  “thumps.”  Under 
this  treatment  at  from  six  to  eight  weeks 
of  age,  the  pigs  should  weigh  from  12  to 
20  pounds  and  will  be  ready  to  wean, 

Cornell  University.  H.  ii.  wing. 


Ration  for  Cow  and  Hens 

1.  I  have  a  Holstein  heifer  with  first 
calf  that  milks  one  can  or  .50  lbs.  of  milk 
daily  without  any  special  feeding,  only 
pasture  and  a  little  bran  or  shorts  when 
being  tied  in  the  stable.  I  would  like  to 
see  how  much  milk  she  would  give  by 
feeding  some  balanced  ration  to  produce 
milk.  Will  you  advise  a  ration?  2.  Will 
.vou  suggest  a  Summer  ration  for  laying 
hens?  j.  M.  Q, 

Pennsylvania. 

1.  A  heifer  with  the  first  calf  that  pro¬ 
duces  50  pounds  of  milk  daily  is  a  good 


one.  Since  she  is  on  good  pasture  make 
the  grain  ration  200  hominy  or  cornmeal, 
100  middlings,  100  bran,  50  pounds  of  oil 
meal,  50  pounds  cotton.soe(l  meal  and  100 
pounds,  dried  distiller.s’  grains,  if  you 
can  get  tliem.  See  that  cow  has  all 
salt  and  w.ater  necessary.  Should  feed 
grain  at  first  at  rate  of  a  ))ound  to  4.5 
l)ounds  to  ;)  pounds  of  milk  produced 
daily  gradually  increasing  it  if  she  will 
take  it  and  respond  at  the  pail.  Would 
suggest  milking  her  three  times  a  day, 
Siiy  at  1  and  0  p.  m.  and  5  a.  m. 

2.  A  good  ration  for  laying  hens  is 
ecpial  parts  crocked  corn  and  oats  for 
scratch  feed  while  a  good  ration  to  have 
in  a  box  before  them  at  all  times  is  100 
bran,  100  middlings,  300  cornim'al  jind 
500  pounds  beef  scrap.  ir.  F.  ,T. 


AILING  ANIMALS 


Indigestion;  Lice 

I  have  a  fiveyeai’-old  gelding  that  last 
month  made  very  milky  urine.  I  was 
feeding  poor  hay  and  thought  that  was 
the  cause.  I  got  good  Timothy  to  feed 
and  his  urine  cleared  up  to  natural 
color.  laist  week  I  found  him  to  be 
lousy.  I  suppose  he  got  the  lice  from 
other  horses  where  I  had  him  hoarding 
last  Summer.  I  clipped  him  and  gave  a 
tablespoonful  of  ginger  at  night.  lie 
ran  in  box  stall  at  daytime.  lie  is  well 
hlanketecl  and.  seems  warm  across  the 
hack.  Ilis  urine  has  turned  milky  color 
again,  and  when  he  urinates  he  makes  a 
loud  groaning  noi.se.  Is  that  natural  or 
is  there  a  cau.se  for  it?  t.  ir. 

Xo  medicine  is  necessary.  Simply 
work  or  actively  exercise  the  lior.se  every 
day  and  feed  whole  oats,  Avheat  bran  and 
hay,  allowing  not  much  over  one  pound 
each  of  hay  and  grain  per  100  pounds  of 
body  weight,  divided  into  three  feeds,  as 
a  day’s  ration.  Carrots  would  be  a  ben¬ 
eficial  addition  to  the  ration.  Also  allow 
free  access  to  rock  salt.  T.ice  spread 
from  horse  to  horse;  destroy  them  by 
applying  a  solution  of  coal  tar  dip  made 
according  to  directions  printed  upon  the 
label  of  the  container.  Add  flowers  of 
sulphur  or  dust  it  upon  the  skin  after 
using  the  solution.  a.  s.  a. 


Dropped  Sole 

I  have  a  heavy  Western  horse  that 
has  one  bad  fore  foot.  It  s('ems  like  a 
fallen  arch.  The  toe  .seems  to  turn  up 
and  the  sole  is  low.  He  is  shod  now 
with  a  bar  across  front  of  the  frog.  lie 
is  a  very  valuable  horse  and  works  every 
day,  but  is  quite  lame  at  times.  What 
advice  can  you  give  as  to  treatment? 

'New  York.  c.  ii.  M. 

Acute  founder  of  one  foot — not  com¬ 
mon  but  po.ssible — may  have  caused 
dropping  of  the  sole,  an(l)  if  so  the  horse 
is  improperly  shod.  Rasp  the  walks  to 
normal  proportions  and  leave  the  sole 
and  frog  alone.  Then  cover  the.  sole 
with  a  dressing  of  pine  tar  and  oakum, 
a  thick  ,leath(>r  pad  and  put  on  a  flat 
low-heeled,  wide-webbed  bar  sho...  After 
shoeing,  if  lamene.ss  persists,  improve¬ 
ment  may  take  place  if  you  clip  the  hair 
from  the  hoof-head  and  bli.ster  several 
tirne.s,  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks, 
with  a  mixture  of  two  drams  each  of  bin- 
iodide  of  mercury  and  powdered  can- 
tharides  and  three  ounces  of  lard. 

A.  S.  A. 


LEAN,  dry  sawdust 
makes  an  ideal  bedding 
for  cows,  and  is  highly 
recommended  b  y  re¬ 
liable  dairy  authorities. 
Economical  and  easy  to  use. 
Keeps  the  barns  clean  J  and  sanitary. 
Write  today  for  prices. 

We  also  sell  Baled  Shavings  for  bedding,  in  carload  lots. 

BAKER  BOX  CO. 

84  FOSTER  ST.,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


MILKIHG  MACHINE 

vacuum  nnil  ntilural  air  prcHMuro  type.  In  first-clasH  romlition. 
AddresH  E.  H.  HEIGHOE,  50  S.  ArlinKton,  EAST  ORANGE,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE 

Twocowunit.  Automatic 


MISCELLANEOUS 


« 


HAMPSHIRES 


Pigs  any  ago  ;  bred  gilts  for  fall  farrow. 

Free  circular.  Kegistcred  Oiiernney  Bulls. 

LOCUST  UWN  FARM,  Bird  lo-Haod,  Box  R,  Pa. 

Kids  from  h  i  g  h  class 
onioo  VlUHia  Toggenburgand  Saanen 
parents.  Some  good  Bucks.  No  bred  or  milkiiie 
does  to  sell.  SHARPLES,  Centre  Square,  Pa, 


RpHFnyPline  Deal  in  wild  animals  and  pets. 

nCUrUArUpS  (MULiNI)  ZOOI,.  company,  Oliltonn, Maine 

A  AUf  O  WANTFD  loads,  red  or 

tJ  U  WW  O  ”.V  young  springers. 

^  ^  Will  go  as  far  east  as  New  York. 

Address,  VV.  S.  WOODWORTH,  Hinsdale,  Ill, 


SWINE 


of  SIZE 
and  QUALITY 


BERKSHIRES 

The  boar.  Majestic  Mammoth  229500,  weight 
407  lbs.  at  7  months  of  age,  was  bred  and 
grown  by  us.  When  you  want  the  best  and 
want  them  big,  write  to 

CU  A  DTTD  WHITGUERN  FARM 
.  M.  U  AK  1  ILK,  WEST  CHESTER,  Pa. 


A  HUNDRED! 


‘  ‘Successor  Quality 
Berkshires’ 


Offering  pigs  backed  for  generations  by  Grand 
Champions*!  Boars,  $25.00  upwards;  Sows, 
$30.00  upwards,  according  to  blood  lines  and 
individual  merit.  A  postal  will  bring  full  par¬ 
ticulars  to  you. 

BROOKLANDS  FARMS 

Berkshire  Dept.  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood; 

Letter  from  O.  O.  Haga,  Boise,  Idaho:  "The  boar 
arrived  in  first-class  condition.  A  m  well  satisfied 
with  your  selection."  For  fourteen  years  wo  have 
sold  more  registered  Berkshires  th:in  any  three 
breeders  in  the  country.  There  is  a  reason. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Box  1 5,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

Springbank  BerksHires  ”ot*’'by 

Cliariner’s  star  Master,  due  August  28tli.  Some  March  and 
April  Boar  pigs,  weighing  around  80  pounds  by  Charmer’s 
Cbainpiun  6th,  No.  208,200.  J.  E.  WATSON,  H.i  bleihde,  Conn. 

TARBELL  FARMS  BERKSHIRES 

Berkshire  pigs  of  both  sexes.  Good  Breeding.  Ex¬ 
cellent  individuals.  Prices  low  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Tarbell  Farms,  Sinilhville  Flats,  N.  V. 

EDI^QUIDC'QSold  on 
rCIVOninCiO  Approval 

Breeding  and  quality  unexcelled.  Prices  right. 
Write  us  your  wants.  H.  GRIMSHAW,  North  East,  Pa. 


30  Reg.  CHESTER  WHITE  SPRING  PIGS 

All  ages.  Can  furnish  pair  or  trios.  Not  akin. 
A.  A.  SCHOFKLL,  -  Houveltoii,  N.  V. 


REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES 

Boars,  Gilts,  Bred  gilts  and  Pigs.  Satisf.action  guar¬ 
anteed.  Ridgely  Manor  Farm,  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WE8TVIKW  STOCK  FAKM.R. 
F,  D.  No.  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


CHESTER  WHITE  0. 1.  C.Purebred  SERVICE  BOAR 

Fine  specimen.  MOHEGAN  FARM,  Box  Y,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 


For  Sale- Registered  0. 1.  C.  Pigs 


TOWNSEND,  Memphis,  N.Y. 


Reg.  Poland  China  Swine  Boars. 

hundred.  E.  K  O  W  E  I.  L, 


Sired  by  or  bred  to  Half  Toi 
Dam’s  weigh  sever 
llunovor,  Vlrglnli 


rk  I  r"  PlPd  BEADY  TO  SHIP.  Silvei 
F  AVXliJ  strain.  Prices  reasonable, 

BRUBAKER  BBOB.,  MIFFUINTOVVN,  PA, 


325  PIGS  SHIPPED  G.  0.  D. 

125  CHESTER  WHITES  AND  MEDIUM  YORKSHIRE  CROSS,  G 
weeks  old.  $7.50.  100  BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESTER  WHITES 
CROSS,  6  weeks  old.  S7.S0.  100  0.  I.  C.  AND  LARGE  YORK¬ 
SHIRE  CROSS.  *8.00.  These  Pigs  are  from  I>argo. 
Growthy  itock.  D.  REEVES.  Lexington,  Mast. 

.%  DOGS  and  FERRETS 

ELIG1M.E  TO  i^Gis^^  Airedale  Pups 

good  specimens,  i#8  and  SIO.  Russian  Wolf¬ 
hounds,  best  blood  in  America,  W/iO  and 
Also  Airedale  brood  bitclies,  *155  and  $50. 
J.  GUY  LKSHFR  -  Northuniborlund,  l*a. 


AIDPnAI  P  TPDDIPPQ  "i'the  Finest  Itrocdlng. 
AIKCUHLC  I  tnnltlfa  Puppies,  and  two  bitches 
in  whelp.  Early  delivery,  or  no  sale.  Five  Scotch  and 
one  Irish  bitch.  ALLH'rOXE,  Botind  Brook,  N.  J. 


For  Sale- Airedale  Puppies-ui^g’istrr^d'stoc!!: 

R.  No.  1,  -  W.M.  K.  CKICASV,  Catuwlssa,  Fa. 


Beautiful  Scotch  Collie  Puppies 

finely  bred  and  intelligent,  $5— $S. 
HAW’XIIORNK  FARM,  WilliamsviHe,  N.Y. 


Collie  Pups 


AND  G  U  I  N  K  A  FIGS. 
NELSON  BROS..  Gkove  City,  Pa. 


CnvTorrior  CUPS.  Splendid  Individuals;  Smos.  old;  both 
rUA  Icrriol  Boxes.  I'ricos,  16,  $7.50  ami  $10  each,  Uepend- 
ingupou  OCX  and  individual.  THOS-  H.  PRICE,  R  F-  0. 3,  Ntwarh,  0. 


RUSSIAN  WOLFHOUNDS  FOR  SALE 

One  Year  Old.  MRS  McLARTY,  80  Perry  St..  New  York 


GUERNSEYS 


_  Every  Dairy  Cow  is  Needed 

^  Don’t  sell  yoar  aii<l  cuminoii  Uniry  cowe. 

■  Breed  them  to  a  imre-brrd  GUERNSEY  BULL.  Hit 

■  dtiightcrB  will  produce  from  26  to  100  |>er  cent  inure  than 

■  theirdams.  Write  fur  our  free  booklet  **6ride  Guernseys." 
V  Aoierigaa  Gatrnte/  Cattle  Clab,  Uox  Ky  feterborO)  M.  II. 


”"2  GUERNSEY  BULLS 


SALE 


Both  out  of  A.  R.  Cows.  One  11  months.  One  aGrand.son  of 
Governor  of  the  Chone  and  out  of  a  10,000  lb.  cow.  Nicely 
■narked;  clear  nose  and  lino  straight  backs.  Send  for 
pr-ices.  ARDMORE  FARM,  Glen  Spey,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.Y. 

Ages 

3  months  to  2  years 

SUNNY  BROOK  FARM.  Smilhtown.N.Y 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

3  months  to 


Prices  Reasonable. 


Extra  Good  Reg.  Guernsey  Bui  I  Calf  I"r*good 

Registered  Shropshire  ewe.  Sco  Van  Dewarker,  Schuilarvill.,  N.  f. 


m  A  O  ^  A  T  1VT  best  blood 

IN  COUNTRY. 

KING  MASHERS  GRANDSON 

7  weeks  old.  Sire — King  Mashers  Laddie.  Dam — 
Souvenirs  Fig  Tree  ^ 

— splendid  marking.  * 

GREENBRAES  FARM,  Monroe,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y. 


EUREKA  STOCK  FARM 

We  are  now  offering 

A  Few  Choice  Cows,  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves 

of  Exile,  i’lying  Fox,  Eminent  and  Noble  breeding.  3 
Imported  Lincoln  ewes,  $-yoar-olds,  1  yearling  and  1 
ewe  Iamb.  ChesterWhito  pigs,  10  week*  old. Write  for 
Circular.  Edward  Walter,  Dept.  R, Box  66. West  Chester,  Pa. 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

sired  by  Toiono  Pogi.s  of  Hood  Farm  and  out  of 
high-producing  cows.  Prices  reasonable, quality  con¬ 
sidered.  William  Berry,  Valley  View  Farm,  De  lancey,  N  Y. 


Reduce  fhe  High  Cost  of  Living"?", Ly' 

watch  the  “kiddies”  thrive  on  the  rich,  crea 


rcgi.^tcrcd 
cow  and 
creamy  milk. 

JONES  JEUSEY  FARM,  Sauquolt,  N.  Y. 

Choice  family  cows  a  specialty. 


Fosterfield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 

FOR  SALE 

COWS,  HKI FKKS  aiKl  OALVKS.  Address 
Charles  G.  Foster, P.O.Box  173,  Morristown,  Morris  Co..N.J. 


•• 

•• 

HOLSTEINS 

•• 

•• 

A  Grandson  of  the  Famous  $50,000  BULL 

King  Seg'is  Pontiac  Alcartra 

No.  ai,  born  May  11,  1917,  Isa  splendid  individual 
about  evenly  marked,  out  of  a  LS-lb.  2-year-old 
daughter  of  Johanna  King  Regis,  the  famous  40-11). 
jrrnnd.son  of  King  Regis.  This  bull  traces  to  King 
Segis  on  both  si<les.  10  of  his  nearest  tested  dams 
average  29  11)S.  butter  in  7diiys.  FKlt’E  »«0.00. 
G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  Caxenovla,  N.  Y. 

D.  N.  HARTT,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

- -  -  •. .---=z-=— . 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins 

$1S  to  $20 

Holstein  heifer  calves,  $15 
$20  each,  express  paid  in 
ot  6.  40  hi^ch  grade  Hol- 
bcing  ui-ed  to  81- 
eacli.  1  carload  of 
cows,  due  in  Sept, 
of  registered  heifers. 
Registered  bulls,  and  high 
grade  cows. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N.Y. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

inn  cows.  They  are  good  size  and  largo 

lUU  producei'S. 

0  n  Kresh  and  nearby  springer,s.  Grado  FYeifer 

J  U  calves.  Kegistored  heifer  calves  and  Kegist- 
ored  bull  calves.  Also  service  l)ulls  all  ages.  If  you 
want  the  best  we  can  plea.se  you. 

WEBSTER  &  WADSWORTH 

Dept.  Y  Cortland.  N.  Y. 

Phone  14-F-5  Phone  43-F-2  McGraw 

Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 

9nn  f’Uiey,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked  cows. 

AUU  A  niimbee  are  recenlly  fresli  and  otliers  due  to 
ti-cslien  soon.  Tliey  arc  lieavy  producers  and  will 
please  you. 

4nn  large,  well  bred  two  and  three  year  old  heifers 
lUU  to  good  registered  II.  F.  I)ulls.  All  slock  sold 

witli  a  full  guarantee.  Special  pi-ieo  on  car  load  lots. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  S  SON  Springdale  Farms,  Cortland,  N.Y. 
I'hojie  110  or  1170  M 


“Moheganites” 

PUREBRED  HOLSTEIN  FRIESIANS 

We  offer  a  few  well  bred  bull  calves  and  heifer 
calves.  Mohegan  Farm,  Box  Y,  Feekskill,  N.Y. 


Registered  Holstein  Heifer  e"rargh?,''nearrwhur^^^^^ 

lit  to  show.  Sired  by  Tid,v  Abbekerk  Pi-inee  Jewel. 
Price, .$10U.  GEO.  E.  HOWELL,  Sprue*  Firm,  Howells,  N.Y, 


High  Grad«  NOLSIEIN  CILYES 

each.  Ship  anywhere.  F.  U.  Wood,  Cortland,  N.Y, 


HoWein  Bull  Bargains  &  SSVS'  tT.'.-,.®;');:; 

bs.  muk.  S*  11*  Heist,  Center  Square,  Peiina* 


Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  vvidtlim 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenango.N.Y, 

I  7!  HORSES 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

200  Hc:id  to  select  from.  Twenty-six 
years  experience.  Write  Dept.  L,  for  cata¬ 
logue.  THE  SHADYSIDE  FARMS,  North  Btnlon.  0. 


For  Sale-Pure-Bred,  Black  Percheron  STALLION 

ago,  6  years;  sound  and  a  good  breeder.  Price,  right. 
O.  V.  KFAMS,  Box  264,  Eau  Claire,  Mich. 


Shetland  Poniesi."p“K“ 

herd  lu  biggest  Sbetlaiid  Prodnciiig  Oouuty  iu  U.  S.  $50  to  $160, 


SHEEP 


TI  TNI<;  R  A  choice  lot.  strong 

I  VJ  1^10  IV/AmO  CROSS  BREEDERS 

The  leading  breed  for  hot  bouse  lambs.  Write  for 
literature  uud  prices  to  J.  N.  McPherson,  Scottsville.N.Y. 
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C-Ac  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


July  14,  1!>17, 


MAIN-ELECTRIC-LIGHT 


Farm  Sanitation 

Will  Increase  Your  Profits 
by  Keeping  Live  Stock 
and  Pouitry  Healthy. 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

Easy  to  Use.  Efficient.  Economical. 
Kills  Sheep  Ticks,  Lice,  Mites  and  Fleas. 
Helps  Heal  Cuts,  Scratches  and 
Skin  Diseases. 

Prevents  Hog  Cholera. 

Experiments  on  live  hogs  prove  that 
a  2^2%  dilution  of  Kreso  Dip  No.  1  will 
kill  virulent  Hog  Cholera  Vims  in  5 
minutes  by  contact. 

We  Will  Send  Free  Booklets  on 

The  treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or 
pitch  mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. ; 

How  to  build  a  hog  wallow  which 
will  keep  hogs  clean  and  healthy; 

How  to  keep  your  hogs  free  from 
insect  parasite  and  disease. 

WRITE  FOR  THEM. 


Kreso  Dip  No.  1  in  Original  Packages. 

FOB  SALE  BY  ALL  DKOGGIST3. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Department  Animal  Industry. 

DETROIT,  •  .  MICH. 


FI  eece  Wools 

Get  our  prices  before  selling.  Write  us,  stat¬ 
ing  the  quantity  you  have,  witli  tlio  gratle, 
and  wo  will  quote  you  price  delivered  ou  cars 
your  shi|>piug  point, 

II.  A.  I»KKKIN8  *  CO.,  Wool  Merchant*, 
6  Itullroud  Itow,  White  Ki ver  Jiiiictloii,  Vt- 


CITY  FARMS 

AT  RICHMOND,  VA. 

Three  and  five  acre  farms,  very  fertile,  almost  in 
city  limits.  Farm  size  of  40  city  lots,  with  bunga¬ 
low  and  other  improvements:  costs  less  than  a  city 
lot.  Easy  terms.  Delightful  climate.  Good  jobs 
in  Richmond  (population  200,000.)  For  particulars 
and  excursion  rates  address  K.  T.  CKAWliKY, 
Industrial  Aet.,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Kail, 
road,  Koom  609,  Kichmond,  Va. 


ARmallParm  I**  CALIFORNIA  will  make  you  more 
A  oniaM  r dim  money  with  less  work.  You  will  live 
longer  and  better.  Delightfulclimate.  Rich  soil.  Low 
prices.  lOasy  terms.  Sure  profits.  Hospitable  neigh¬ 
bors.  Good  roads,  schools  and  churches.  Writefor 
our  .Sail  Joaquin  Vjilley  Illustrated  folders,  free.  C.  L. 
Ssagraves,  Industrial  Coniniissioner  A.T.S  S.  F.R)f.,l963  Ry>Excli.,  Chicago 


Electricity  and  Power  from  a  Main  Electric 
Plant  on  the  Farm  is  the  Greatest  Conveni¬ 
ence  Possible. 

Main  Plants  are  built  in  all  sizes  for  all  re¬ 
quirements  the  8-light  at  $85.00;  12-light 
at  $115.00;  25 -light  at  $150.00;  40-light  at 
$195.00;  and  up,  with  or  without  engine. 
The  battery  can  be  charged  at  the  same  time 
of  operating  the  water  pump,  cream  separa¬ 
tor,  churn,  washing  machine,  etc.,  with  a 
Main  Electric  Plant. 

Main  Plants  have  been  subjected  to  the  “Acid 
Test”  Service  in  the  hands  of  actual  Farmers 
from  One,  Two,  Three,  to  Five  Years.  Our 
Testimonials  prove  the  Reliability  and  De¬ 
pendability  of  MAIN  ELECTRIC  PLANTS 
— over  a  period  of  years.  There  need  be  no 
doubt  regarding  the  Elxp>erimental  stage  when 
considering  a  Main  Plant. 

Out  Factory  has  just  been  enlarged  for  the  Fourth 
time,  again  more  than  doubling  our  facilities  to  take 
care  of  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  Main 
EJectric  Plants. 

Ask  for  copy  of  Bulletin  No.  70  giving  interesting  in¬ 
formation. 

MAIN  ELECTRIC  MFC.  CO. 
PITTSBURGH 

World’s  Largest  Exrhisire  Mannfnctnrers  of 
Farm  Electric  lighting  Plants 


Live  Stock  and  Forage  Notes 


Heavy  Grain  Ration 

I.s  it  arlvisablp  to  feed  tost  rows,  even 
where  expense  is  not  eonsidorod.  all  the 
Kiaiti  they  will  eat  four  times  a  day  when 
they  are  jiroducinff  only  from  20  to  .‘tO 
pounds  of  milk  daily?  Isn't  it  iirobable 
tlmt  they  would  produce  its  much  or  more 
if  the  amount  of  grain  fed  were  reduced 
to  that  given  in  the  feeding  standards, 
or  is  it  jiossihle  to  increase  production  by 
feeding  more  than  the  amount  given  iu 
the  feeding  standards?  P.  s. 

New  York. 

I  .indge  your  cows  are  not  on  a  seven- 
day  test.  This  being  the  case  it  would  be 
better  to  feed  grain  twice  daily,  say  at 
the  rate  of  a  pound  to  iU/i  lbs.  of  milk. 
Of  course,  no  absolute  rule  can  he  laid 
down  ,‘ind  production  at  the  pail  must 
largely  he  the  guide  to  feeding,  hut  the 
iibove  will  be  near  it.  It  is  probable  that 


without  further  help,  but  of  coiirse  this 
will  liist  only  a  few  months  iit  best.  The 
silo  enables  the  Florida  feeders  to  save 
tlie  entire  crop  iind  feed  sweet  jiotatoes 
during  the  entire  year.  There  is  little 
difference  in  the  feeding  value  of  silage 
made  from  sweet  potato  and  that  made 
from  corn,  iilthough  there  is  considerably 
more  of  the  carbohydrates  in  the  sweet 
jiotato,  and  also  less  moisture  but  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  ash. 

Experience  iu  feeding,  however,  shows 
that  100  pounds  of  the  sweet  potato  silage 
will  replace  at  least  150  pounds  of  the 
corn  silage.  On  ii  trial  of  the  two  for 
milk  production,  with  the  grain  feed  the 
same,  there  was  a  slight  difference  in 
favor  of  the  sweet  potato  crop.  Of  coni-se 
this  w'ill  have  little  value  for  the  North¬ 
ern  dairymen  who  cannot  raise  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  properly,  yet  we  are  all  interested 
iu  learning  of  -any  changes  in  the  prob¬ 


grain  is  being  wasted  if  it  is  being  fed 
in  very  large  amounts  four  times  a  day 
to  cows  milking  no  more  than  20  to  MO 
lbs.  a  day.  H.  F.  J. 


A  Dairy  Ration 

What  would  he  a  good  grain  feed  for  a 
cow  on  pasture?  The  cow  is  a  good- 
sized  grade  Guernsey.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  pounds  of  milk  she  gives  hut  I 
sent  between  1,(X)0  and  1,100  pounds  to 
the  creamery  beside  what  wiis  used  at 
jiome.  I  have  to  buy  i  1  feed  so  wish  to 
feed  the  best.  Last  year  I  did  not  feed 
any  grain  while  she  was  on  pasture,  but 
liave  been  told  I  should.  I  should  also 
like  to  know  what  grain  she  should  have 
in  Winter  when  fed  cornstalks  iu  the 
morning  and  clover  hay  at  night. 

Ohio.  L.  B.  A. 

I  judge  by  your  letter  that  your  cow 
is  a  good  one  ;ind  nearly  fresh.  This  be¬ 
ing  the  case  it  would  he  well  to  feed  her 
a  grain  ration  on  pasture  of  100  lbs. 


lem  f»f  feeding  stock.  There  is  sure  to  he 
an  immense  development  iu  dairying  and 
cattle  feeding  throughout  the  Gulf  States, 
iind  many  new  feeding  crops  will  he  de¬ 
veloped  there.  All  this  will  have  its 
effect  upon  our  Northern  dairymen  as 
the  South  coiitinues  to  increase  its  pro¬ 
duction  of  meat  or  milk. 


Rutherford  System  of  Stable  Ventilation 

This  is  a  very  fine  system  of  stable 
ventilation.  Prof.  Grisdale,  director  of 
the  Central  Experiment  Farm,  Ottawa, 
think's  this  system,  which  is  installed  in 
iill  of  the  station  buildings,  superior  to 
the  well-known  King  system.  This  sys¬ 
tem  was  invented  by  Prof.  Rutherford, 
director  of  the  Dominion  lave  Stock 
Branch,  Ottawa,  Out.  The  illustrations, 
Fig.  o67  and  3G8,  show  the  system  so 
tliat  there  is  little  need  of  explanations. 
The  ventilator  may  he  iu  the  center  of 
the  building.  It  may  also  be  at  the  sides, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  3G7.  If,  as  more  fre- 
(juentl.v  .seen,  iu  tlie  center  of  the  build- 


S^oi>/e  fioor 


Stable  floor 


Diagrams  Showing  Working  of  Ventilation  Flues.  Fig.  368, 


homiiiv  or  cornmoal,  KK)  Ihs.  bran,  100 
Ihs.  ii'iiddlings,  and  50  lbs.  cottonseed, 
pi'anut,  or  oilmeal.  For  a  Winter  feed 
with  clover  hay  and  corn  stalks  a  good 
ration  would  he  two  parts  dried  distillers 
grains,  1  part  cornmeal.  1  part  mdidliiigs, 
and  1  part  oil  or  lieannt  meal.  it.  F.  J. 


Silage  from  Sweet  Potatoes 

A  short  time  ago  we  spoke  of  the  re¬ 
markable  development  of  the  silo,  and 
how  one  after  another  many  things  for¬ 
merly  considered  as  waste  products  are 
now  being  used  as  silage^  Now  we  have 
an  addition  to  the  list. 

It  appears  that  in  Floridti  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  are  being  used  in  the  silo  with  very 
good  results.  It  seems  that  the  potatoes 
are  handled  the  same  a"  any  other  silage 
crop;  that  is,  they  are  run  through  the 
cutter,  thrown  into  the  silo,  iuid  stamped 
down.  The  sweet  potato  crop  has  been 
grown  in  Florida  for  many  years.  Dur¬ 
ing  all  that  time  they  have  been  fed. 
more  or  less,  to  live  stock.  The  chief 
trouble  has  been  to  store  them  in  that 
warm  climate  so  as  to  feed  them  during 
the  entire  year.  In  many  cases  a  drove 
of  hogs  will  he  turned  right  into  the 
.sweet  potato  leld  to  dig  out  the  crop 


ing,  a  “damper”  is  put  in  and  controlled 
by  ropes,  as  shown,  which  is  an  excellent 
feature.  This  damper  is  on  the  principle 
of  the  stovepipe  damper,  so  indispcusible. 
This  system  may  be  installed  iu  a  stable 
already  built.  I  strongly  recommend  it 
to  your  leaders.  J.  a.  Macdonald. 

Prince  Edward  Island. 


AILING  ANIMALS 


Suspicious  Case 

A  liorse  12  years  old  when  iu  good 
flesh  will  weigh  iihont  1,400  lbs.  This 
hor.se  has  a  high-strung  disposition,  and 
when  working  will  work  till  he  cannot 
go  any  longer,  just  gives  out,  trembles, 
closes  eyes  and  droops  head  toward 
ground.  Horse  is  thin,  hut  not  p6or ; 
feed  wheat  bran,  whole  oats  and  corn, 
plenty  of  fresh  water  iind  exercise  every 
day,  'works  on  an  average  of  about  three 
da.vs  a  week.  One  nostril  gives  a  white 
odorless  discharge.  E.  C.  S. 

West  Virginia. 

I’he  s.vmptoms  tire  so  suggestive  of 
chronic  glanders,  although  it  may  turn  out 
to  be  a  case  of  chronic  catarrh,  that  we 


should  not  feel  justified  in  jn-escribing. 
Glanders  not  only  is  contagious  and  in¬ 
curable  in  the  horse,  hut  communicable 
and  fatal  to  man.  An  affected  horse  has 
to  he  destroyed  according  to  State  law. 
Have  an  examination  made  l)y  a  (pialilied 
veterinarian.  He  will  prescribe  jippro- 
priate  treatment  if  it  does  not  turn  out  to 
1)0  a  case  of  glanders.  A.  s.  A. 


Weak  Horse 

Hor.se  recently  purchased  is  running 
down  in  flesh.  I  feed  him  six  (piarts 
oats  each  meal,  one  quart  bran  each 
meal,  and  all  the  hay  he  can  eat.  I  have 
used  him  on  the  road  and  farm  and  he 
has  commenced  to  stop  every  little 
while,  and  it  takes  quite  a  while  to  get 
him  started.  My  neighbor  said  his 
teeth  need  filing,  and  I  had  this  at¬ 
tended  to,  but  he  has  not  improved. 

New  York.  a.  a.  s.,  jr. 

The  horse  probably  was  plumped  up 
with  arsenic  and  misses  his  “dope.”  If 
you  cannot  get  the  dealer  to  take  him 
back  try  feeding  ear  corn  and  clover  hay 
and  if  he  does  not  improve  give  one-hair 
an  ounce  of  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic 
night  and  morning  and  if  necessary  grad¬ 
ually  increase  the  dose.  When  he  is 
again  in  good  condition  very  gradually 
discontinue  the  medicine,  taking  at  least 
two  weeks  in  so  doing.  a.  s.  a. 


Founder 

In  a  case  of  founder  with  a  horse, 
which  is  the  better  to  apply  to  the  feet, 
ice  cold  water  or  hot  water?  We  have 
a  case  here ;  the  doctor  directed  hot 
water.  I  have  a  doctor  book  written  by 
Robert  McClure,  M.  D.  V.  S.,  which  ad¬ 
vises  cold  applications.  Is  saltpeter 
good  to  give  at  this  time?  c.  L.  B. 

New  .lersey. 

We  prefer  hot  applications  or  poul¬ 
tices  at  first  when  the  pain  is  severe ; 
but  cold  water  also  seems  to  give  good 
results.  In  severe  founder  of  a  heavy 
draft  horse  it  is  common  to  alternate  hot 
and  ice  cold  applications.  Saltpeter  is 
the  popular  remedy  for  founder,  and  is 
wonderfully  effective.  It  may  be  given 
in  large  doses.  Alum  also  is  almost  a 
specific  remed.v.  A.  s.  A. 


Worm  Powders 

Would  it  be  .safe  to  feed  the  worm 
remedy  for  horses  referred  to  .some  time 
ago,  of  salt,  sulphur  and  copperas,  to  a 
mare  after  the  colt  is  born?  Is  it  fed 
once,  or  twice,  per  day?  H.  F.  z. 

Virginia. 

The  powder  is  only  dangerous  to  a 
pregnant  mare.  Give  it  twice  a  day.  A 
heavy  draft  horse  may  take  a  level  tea- 
spoonful  of  copperas  and  two  each  of 
salt  and  sulphur  tv^nce  daily ;  or  once 
daily  a  heaping  teaspooufiil  of  copperas 
and  a  tablespoonful  each  of  salt  and 
sulphur.  A.  s.  A. 


Tumor 

A  heifer  a  little  over  two  year.s  old 
and  not  milking  yet  jumped  a  fence  and 
struck  her  jawbone  and  afterward  a 
large  lump  formed  there.  'J’he  veterin¬ 
arian  told  me  to  cut  the  hair  and  paint 
with  iodine,  but  it  had  no  results.  It 
is  about  as  big  as  an  ordinary  plate. 
Can  you  advise  any  remedy  to  remove 
it?  J.  L. 

New  Y’^ork. 

Apply  the  tincture  of  iodine  once  daily. 
If  this  does  no  good  the  lump  may  have 
to  1)0  cut  out  or  sloughed  out  by  a  com- 
lietent  surgeon.  May  be  lump  jaw  (ac¬ 
tinomycosis).  A.  s.  A. 


Swollen  Udder 

I  have  a  heifer  that  has  ju.st  come  in. 
Her  udder  has  been  very  hard  and  fever¬ 
ish.  I  have  been  using  a  proprietary 
remedy.  What  would  you  recommend  to 
relieve  the  swelling?  L.  D.  M. 

'New  Hampshire. 

We  have  had  no  experience  with  the 
salve  mentioned.  It  no  doubt  i.s  useful. 
Tlie  massage  mentioned  also  is  beneficial. 
Give  the  treatment  for  garget  or  mam- 
mitis  often  prescribed  here.  A.  s.  a. 


Mange 

Last  Fall  I  bought  two  dogs  from  a 
kennel  in  the  West  and  did  not  know 
they  had  the  mange.  When  I  put  them 
in  with  my  other  dogs  they  all  got  the 
mange,  which  has  proved  hard  to  eradi¬ 
cate.  AYould  you  prescribe  a  dip  that  I 
could  dip  the  whole  dog  in,  except  the 
head,  that  would  cure  mange  and  also 
destroy  the  fleas?  I  have  a  large  cook¬ 
er  that  holds  CO  gallons.  I  could  warm 
the  dip  and  then  dip  them  on  a  warm 
day.  F.  F.  n. 

New  Jersey. 

Use  any  one  of  the  advertised  coal 
tar  dips  according  to  directions  given  by 
the  maker,  hut  add  flowers  of  sulphur  iit 
the  rate  of  IG^  pounds  for  100  gallons 
of  dip  solution.  Repeat  the  treatment 
iu  10  days.  Put  the  solution  ou  with  a 
brush  and  let  it  dry  on.  Treat  one  dog 
exi>erimentally,  then  the  rest  when  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  gained  and  you  find 
that  the  treatment  is  beneficial. 

A.  s.  A. 
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©6c  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Connecticut  Contest 

Following  is  the  record  at  Storrs, 
Conn.,  for  week  ending  July  3,  and 
total  to  date :  • 

Barred  Bocks. 


gon  and  California  the  volume  has  in¬ 
creased  from  1,200,000  barrels  in  1890  to 
0.428,000  in  1910.  One  notices  in  our 
street  cars  and  stores,  highly  colored 
cards  bearing  the  wor  s,  ‘A  8kookum  a 
day,  keeps  the  doctor  away.’  but  v/e  could 
have  a  card  with  a  picture  of  a  good,  old- 
lashioned  New  England  apple  p'e  and  the 


saling  at  11  to  15c  per  qt.  The  crop 
is  large  and  line.  Cherries  are  arriving 
at  T.5c  for  black  and  50c  for  white,  per 
7-lb.  basket.  The  robin  crop  is  large 
and  city  owners  of  a  few  trees  are  get¬ 
ting  none  unle.ss  they  cover  the  trees 
with  gauze. 


Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn. 


Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  I . 

Hampton  Institute.  Va . 

Fairfields  Poultry  Farms,  N.  II . 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farms,  Ontario... 

Rodman  Schaff,  N.  II . 

Rock  Rose  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Wkite  Bocks, 

Holllston  Hill  P.  Farm,  Mass . 

Renjamin  F.  I.ow,  N.  H . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Buff  Bocks. 

Koshaw  Farms,  Conn . 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn . 

White  Wyandotte*. 

A.  L.  hlulloy.  Conn . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

A.  L.  Vreeland,  N.  J . 

Grant  Ruler  &  Son,  Pa .  43 

Joseph  Moreau,  R.  I . . 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  I . 

Rrayman  Farm,  N.  11 . 

Reulah  Farm,  Ontario  . 

Vine  Hill  Farm,  Mass . 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y . 

Everett  E.  Wheeler,  Mass . 

J.  E.  Watson,  Conn . . 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  35 

Harry  Kendall,  N.  Y . 

Jay  H.  Ernisse,  N.  Y . 

Nybrook  Farm,  L.  I . 

Buff  Wyandotte*. 

n.  P.  Cloyes  &  H.  R.  Sullivan,  Conn. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Mass . 

Bhodo  Island  Beds. 

Frank  E.  Turner,  Mass . 

Frank  E  Turner,  Mass . 

Colonial  Farm,  N.  H . 

A.  B.  Brundage,  Conn . 

Hillvlew  P.  Farm,  Vt.  (R.  C.) . 

Homer  P.  Deming,  Conn . 

Charles  O.  Polhenius,  N.  Y . 

Pequot  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Springdale  I’oultry  Farm,  Conn.  ... 

Laurel  Hill  Farm.  R.  I . 

George  W.  Harris.  Conn . 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Conn . 

A.  W.  Rumery,  N.  H . 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Conn . 

Allan’s  Hardtobeat  Reds,  R.  I . 

Glenview  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 


Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Con 
Royal  Farms,  Conn. 
Conyers  Farm,  Conn. 


White  Orpington*. 

Obed  G.  Knight.  R.  I . 

Harry  Paxton,  N.  Y . . 

White  Leghorn*. 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

Jay  H.  Ernisse,  N.  Y . 

Broad'  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

J.  O.  LeFevre,  N.  Y . 


Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home,  Conn. 
Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn.  . . . 
P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . 


F.  M,  Peasley,  Conn.  . , 

Chas.  Heigl,  Ohio . 

Tom  Barron,  England  , 
Will  Barron,  England  . 
J.  Collinson,  England  . 
Abel  Latham,  England 
Bushkill  I’oultry  Farm, 
A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y. 


Frank  R.  Hancock,  Vt.  .. 
Margareta  P.  Farm,  Ohio 


Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn. 

N.  AV.  Hendryx.  Conn . 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard,  Conn.  . . 

George  Phillips,  Conn  . 

Hampton  Institute,  Va . 

Toth  Bros.,  Conn . 


Oak  Hill  Estate,  I’a . 

Geo.  A.  Stannard,  Kansas 
Jas.  F.  Harrington,  N.  J. 
H.  W.  Collingwood',  N.  J. 
Wlndsweep  Farm,  Conn.  . 
Wlndsweep  Farm,  Conn.  . 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  J . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J. 
Dr.  E.  P.  Holmes,  Maine  . 
Hlllview  Farm,  Mo . 


Silver  Campines. 
Eugene  A’an  Wliy,  Conn . 


Week  Total 

43 

1258 

49 

1204 

44 

907 

18 

1070 

25 

931 

51 

1476 

36 

1031 

40 

IDO 

36 

1053 

46 

1252 

43 

746 

48 

1044 

30 

1098 

33 

830 

32 

1103 

42 

1353 

35 

IU60 

43 

1084 

40 

1185 

47 

1218 

22 

1145 

38 

1023 

36 

1082 

44 

1139 

34 

966 

31 

1003 

35 

1145 

34 

832 

43 

1176 

29 

959 

52 

1298 

36 

HU6 

65 

1043 

36 

1143 

28 

1054 

21 

1006 

40 

1285 

38 

1031 

28 

1148 

26 

1229 

28 

1106 

32 

1007 

30 

1284 

27 

1030 

36 

1228 

21 

944 

46 

1382 

30 

1017 

21 

755 

Zi  • 

1254 

17 

>880 

29 

975 

18 

1208 

22 

1221 

20 

1008 

55 

1282 

40 

1280 

SO 

1133 

38 

1078 

44 

1402 

31 

952 

52 

1142 

43 

1078 

45 

1017 

44 

1140 

54 

1170 

46 

977 

32 

865 

45 

1224 

49 

1139 

48 

1092 

47 

1133 

61 

1559 

46 

1170 

52 

1289 

51 

938 

40 

1169 

47 

1289 

46 

1131 

53 

1405 

31 

1032 

48 

276 

49 

1041 

40 

811 

22 

869 

43 

1182 

51 

1046 

43 

1244 

37 

1110 

37 

1100 

54 

1275 

53 

i:i45 

40 

1005 

48 

1101 

50 

1006 

40 

1030 

45 

1154 

54 

1136 

39 

919 

41 

8.30 

_  ...  .  -  Houtheru  fruits  arc  firm,  but  plenty, 

words.  Go  South,  go  East  or  West,  the  oranges  and  lemons  wholesaling  at  .84  to 

New  England  apple  is  by  far  the  best,’  ”  $0.50  iind  grapefruit  at  .$4  to  .$4.5()  per 

BUTTER  STEADY.  box,  limes  at  .$1.15  per  100.  Bananas  are 

The  market  for  butter  holds  about  as  — .$1.75  to 


last  recorded.  Receipts  and  demand  are 
moderate  for  the  season.  Northern  cream¬ 
ery  extras  remain  a  round  39c,  and  dairy 
30  to  37c.  Green  &  Co.  s<‘iy :  “June 
quality  and  large  output  continues.  The 
market  is  good,  but  there  is  not  much  de¬ 
mand  to  storage.”  Said  Chapin  &  Adams : 
“Quality  is  fine,  couldn’t  be  better,  and 
the  season’s  conditions  are  still  favorable 
to  the  make  of  butter.”  Cheese  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  higher,  but  without  any  snap  to  the 
market.  Goldsmith,  Wall  &  Co.  say : 
“About  21/^e  is  top  for  extras.  The  mar¬ 
ket  is  up  about  %c  from  low.  Skims, 
single,  paraffined  bring  18c,  There  is  no 


.$4.50  per  bunch,  and  pineajiples  are 
strong  at  .$3.50  to  .$4  per  box. 

The  demand  for  vegetables  is  good, 
coming  close  to  the  supply.  Asparagus 
continues  plenty,  at  .$2  for  Mt.  Morris 
per  doz. ;  green  beans,  .$1.50  to  .$2  per 
hamper ;  new  beets.  50  to  05c  per  doz. 
bunches;  cabbage,  .$3.50  to  .$4  per  100 
lbs. ;  celery,  30  to  35c  per  bunch ;  let¬ 
tuce,  20  to  50c  per  2-(loz.  box ;  parsley, 
30  to  50c;  radishes,  12  to  20c;  watei’- 
cress,  20  to  25c  per  doz.  bunches;  spin¬ 
ach,  40  to  50c  per  bu. ;  cucumbers,  ,$1.75 
per  basket ;  tomatoes,  .$1.80  per  flat.  The 
backwardness  of  the  season  will  make 
such  warm  weather  crops  as  cucumbers 


expoiting,  as  they  c-.n  buy  cheaper  in  and  tomatoes  late  here 
Canada.  retailers  complain  there  Heavy  pasturage  makes  butter  weak 

IS  no  demand  for  cheese  at  these  prices,  -  -  -- 


butter  and  eggs.  A  good  deal  of  the  sur- 


EGGS  IN  FAIR  SUPPLY. 

Receipts  are  about  normal  for  the  time 
of  year,  and  prices  of  best  grades  show 
stronger  tendency.  Hilton,  Aldrich  Co. 
say:  “Western  eggs  are  showing  heat 
badly  and  such  stock  is  hard  to  move. 


good  many  cracked  eggs,  often  5  to  10  per 
cent,  waste.  The  railroads  now  refuse  to 
pay  unles-s  the  damage  shows  from  the 


mestic,  21  to  23c  for  fair  to  good.  Eggs 
are  pretty  firm  at  3Sc  for  white  fancy, 
34c  to  .35c  for  candled,  3G  to  37c  for 
duck  eggs. 

The  poultry  market  is  only  steady, 
with  frozen  fowls  the  dependence  at  33 
to  34c  for  turkey;  22  to  24c  for  fowl; 
24  to  27c  for  chickens;  20  to  29c  for 
broilers;  33  to  34c  for  capons;  23  to 


frozen. 


tor  geese, 
ower  than 
J,  AV.  C. 


A  TRAVELLER  at  a 


small  hotel  in  a 

. ug- 


is  decided  by  hiAV.  Dealers  pay  the  roads  land  complained  to  the  clerk  of  the  inn 
‘L  services  Avhich  Ave  concerning  the  food,  the  beds,  the  rooms 


the  sides. 

POULTRY  QUIET. 

Prices  sIioav  little  change.  People  are 
not  buying  poultry  freely  and  there  is  al- 
Avays  the  frozen  surplus  stock  to  hold 
doAvn  the  market.  According  to  Amos 
Keyes  &  Son :  “Live  foAvls  and  broilers 
range  from  23  to  25c.  Once  in  a  Avhile 
the  market  improves  for  a  time,  but  it  is 
hard  to  net  over  35c  for  a  broiler  after 
expeiLses  of  selling,  and  growers  tell  us 
that  is  about  the  cost  of  production  under 
present  conditions.  Chickens  are  being 
.shipped  young  rather  than  feed  them  to 
roaster  size,  and  roasters  may  be  scarce 
later.” 

milk  ADVANCE  PUT  OFF  TO  JULY  15. 

The  unusual  lateness  of  the  dairy  sea¬ 
son  appears  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  executive  board  of  the  New 
England  Milk  I’roducers’  Association  to 
postpone  the  rise  in  milk  price  for  two 
Aveeks  until  .Tuly  15.  Because  the  pas- 


J^oston  and  other  large  cities,  and  the 
dealers  have  more  than  they  can  handle 
in  the  regular  Avay.  The  producers  seem 
to  have  made  the  change  with  a  certain 
spirit  of  consideration  for  the  dealers, 


you  to  come  here?”  “No,  I  don’t  know 
that  they  did.”  “Wal,  did  any  one  ask 
you  to  stay  here  after  you  came?”  “No, 
I  don’t  know  that  they  did.”  “Wal, 
they  wun’t!” — Manufacturer’s  Record. 


-te  sure 
you 


^4 


1 


McQUAYJNORRiS 


PISiWN  RIN^S 


Totals .  3923  110774 


tion  is  now  under  control  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  The  milk  farmers  appear  to 
liaA’e  accepted  the  change  without  the 
criticism  Avhich  Avould  have  greeted  such 
a  move  a  few  years  ago.  Able  leadership 
and^  a  series  of  victories  have  made  easy 
sailing  for  the  as.sociation.  A  harder  test 
Avill  come  Avhen  some  future  period  of  low 
l)rice.s  may  affect  the  milk  situation.  The 
demands  for  .Tuly  15  are  the  same  as 
.scheduled  for  .Tuly  1,  essentially  a  price 
basis  7  to  8c  for  milk  delivered  in  Boston. 

G.  B.  F. 

Buffalo  Markets 

The  city  markets  are  full  of  green 
stuff,  most  of  Avhich  is  now  down  to  or¬ 
dinary  Summer  prices,  beans  alone 
than  freshly-made  lime  Avhitewash.  It  is  standing  at  .$11  to  $8.75,  Avhich  is  close 
.simple,  easily  applied,  and  has  real  dis-  the  Winter  price.  I’otatoes  are  down 

incoeeant  aside  from  its  ability  Sir 

to  lighten  an  otherwi.se  dark  interior  retailer  wants  $2.50  for  new.  Southern 
and  give  a  general  air  f  cleanliness  and  Potatoes  are  coining  in  fast  and  the  price 
cheer.  Any  of  the  coal  tar  disinfectants  if  JASB 

are  suitable  for  painting  perches.  Kero- 


Disinfectant  for  Poultry  Houses 

What  disinfectant  is  the  best  for  poul¬ 
try  houses,  and  is  there  any  particular 
preparation  for  painting  the  roosts? 

0.  II. 

I  know  of  no  better  gene”al  disinfec¬ 
tant  for  tile  interior  of  the  poultry  house 


All  garage  and  repair 

men  can  give  you  immediate 
•ervice.  If  you  nave  any  difli- 
'culty  getting  them,  write  u*. 
We’ll  see  you  are  supplied. 


Send  for  Free  Booklet 

^To  Have  and  to  Hold  Power*** 
You  need  it* 

McQuay-Norris  Mfg.  Co. 

2878  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


PILLlir^C 
CAPON  TOOLS 


•Caponlzo  and  double  the 
■weight  and  the  price  ot  your 
■cockerels.  Easily  done.  Com- 
Iplete  outfit— full  In- 
Istructlons— prepaid. 

'C..P.  PILLING  A  SON  CO. 
Philadelphia.  Pa, 


sene  is  good,  though  itj  effects  are  not 
lasting,  and  a  creosote  preparation, 
known  as  carbolineum,  is  especially  effi¬ 
cient.  Any  hurd  grease,  like  beef  tallow, 
may  be  melted  and  applied  with  a  brnish 
Avhilo  hot.  'riiis  forms  a  grea.sy,  protec¬ 
tive  coating  that  lasts  a  long  time  and 
effectively  tliscourages  lice  and  mites. 

M.  B.  D. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 


(Continued  from  page  874) 

fruit  has  had  almost  complete  control  of 
the  market  for  fancy,  high-priced  apples. 
In  the  three  States  of  Washington,  Ore- 


it  is  now.  Onions  are  doAvn  to  $1.25 
and  .$1.75  per  bu.  crate,  Avith  no  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  return  to  the  former  high 
Iirices. 

The  appearance  of  peaches  in  some 
quantity  marks  a  further  step  into  Sum¬ 
mer.  They  sell  at  .$3.25  to  .$3.50  per 
Georgia  carrier,  or  85c  per  small  meas¬ 
ure  and  look  fine.  It  is  expected  that 
this  territory  Avill  produce  so  many 
peaches  that  it  Avill  be  difficult  to  get 
people  to  pick  and  ship  them.  Apples 
are  going  out,  but  the  old  top  quotation 
of  $7  per  bbl.  holds. 

There  is  already  a  good  showing  of 
very  sweet  canteloupes,  at  $2  to  .$3.50 
per  crate,^  market  weak.  "WTaterraelons 
are  still  30  to  00c  each,  according  to 
size.  Strawberries,  according  to  the  old 
rule,  are  higher  with  the  home  crop  than 
Avheu  they  came  from  the  south,  Avhole- 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE 

MY  ENTIRE  STOCK  OF 

S.C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 

1500  MARCH  AND  APRIL  PULLETS 
1000  1  and  2.YEAR.OLD  HENS 


Including  pullets,  cockerels  and  hens,  from  trap- 
nested  pedigreed  stock,  both  Imported  Barron 
and  of  iny  own  breeding.  All  birds  on  free  range 
aiuf  guaranteed  vigorous  and  healthy.  Brices 
<luoted  on  lots  of  10  or  over  for  immediate  Uis- 
posa-1.  Inspection  invited. 

EDMUND  THOMAS  SMITH,  Owner  and  Mgr. 

The  NISSEQUOGUE  FARM 

ST.  JAMES  P.  O.,  LONG  ISLAND,  N.Y. 

SILVER,  WHITE  AND  COLUMBIAN  WYANDOnES,  S.  C.  R.  I. 
REDS.  PEKIN  AND  ROUEN  UUCKLINGS,  S2S  PER  100. 
Aldham  Poultry  Pariu,  R.  34,  Phoenixvill*,  Pa. 

DCIDI  RIIIHCA  CRRQ  Thirty  Guinea  broilers  are 
rCHllL  uUInCH  CuUusz.OO  delicious.  Raise  some 
this  season.  Still  ample  time  to  batch  and  grow.  Rear 
same  as  baby  chicks.  L.  O.  UL'IGLEY,  Goshen,  N  .Y, 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

We  believe  every  advertiser  In  our  Poultry  Department  la 
honest  and  rcllablo.  Wo  atand  back  of  theso  claasiflod  adver* 
tisemonta  with  oar  **  Square  Deal  Guarantee/’  aa  we  do  the 
display  advertiRoments.  Those  purchaainir  earsa  for  batchintr 
and  baby  chicks  must  understand  that  they  are  assuming 


must  understand  that  they  are  assuminar 
Buine  nBi\  wdcii  urdoriniT  from  a  distance.  For  the  moat  part 
eirics  and  chicks  carry  safely,  but  aometimea  rouah  hanclliny 
by  the  exprosa  companies  or  exposure  to  heat  and  cold  causes 
damage.  That  eggs  fail  to  hatch  or  chicks  die  is  not  conclusive 
evidence  of  bad  faith  on  tho  part  of  the  aellor,  and  we  shall 
not  consider  claims  on  that  basis.  To  avoid  controversy 
buyer  and  seller  should  have  a  definite  understanding  as  to 
the  responsibility  assumed  in  case  of  dissatiafaction. 


World’s  (irealest  J.avers 


Big  Reductions  Now  Or* 

?•  S-  J®khorn8,  W.  Wyandotte*, 

8.  C.  R.  I.  Rede,  Buff  Orpington*. 

I  O  O  O  PROOF— lit  prize  Leghorns,  North  Am.  Egg 
I  Contest ;  6  hens  laid  1139  eggs  :  Reds  1st 

i  prize,  five  hens  laid  1043  eggs,  highest  offi- 

rrT'  C  ‘‘ial Red  record :WyandotteB,  MissouriEgg 

I  EiVJUO  Contest,  10  hens  laid  2006  eggs,  over  ZOO-egg 
I  fir*r*  average,  fi^st  profitable  poultry  Known.  Bigre- 
r  £.K  ductlonspn  Breeding  Stock.  Hatching  Eggs;  Baby 

Hen, '^contains 

y  17  A  D  Information  that  wlUincreaso  your  egg 

A  amV  yield.  lOc.  refunded  on  first  order. 


IPENNA.  POULTRY  FARM 


Box  P 
Lancaster,  Pa. 


IllbWhite  Leghorns  ^vef; 

YOUNQ  AND  BARRON  STRAINS 

3,000  breeders  on  free  farm  range,  inoculated  and  free 
from  lice.  Special  Bred  for  Winter  Kggs.  Baby  chicks 
every  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  July  @  tO  per  100;  to  per 
60.  Buy  July  chicks  at  tills  low  price  and  help  raise  tho 
extra  niillioii  pounds  of  I’oultry.  My  Book  “I’roflts  In  Toiil. 
try  Keeping  Solved,”  free  with  all  19  orders.  Circular  free] 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y 


SACRIFICE  SALE 

300  LING  WHITE  L6ghoni  Hens 

now  laying.  Ferris  anti  Barron  strains.  SI 
each.  400  White  Leghorn  Chickens,  4  to 
8  weeks  old,  XOc.  to  40c.  each. 

B.  T.  BKOWN  .  Wllliamstown,  N.  Y. 


CHIX  S  LEGHORNS  AND  B.  HOCKS,  Ete., 

,  .  7^  *"■*  UP-  8afe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Jacob  NeimonU,  Box  2,  McAlistorvlllc,  I’a. 


LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Kocks  and  Reds,  $11.75  per  100.  For  a  short 
time  only.  E.  R.  HUMMER  8  CO.,  R.  D.  A,  Frenclitown,  N.  J. 


The  “MOHEGANITE”  Strain 

OF  8.  O.  WHITE  LEOIIORNS— •<«  HENS  IN  1” 

I  roin  trap-nuBted  ancestry  recording  180 to  260  eprgs  in  pul¬ 
let  year.  I’ound  pullets,  90c.  aud  $1.  Yearlinirs,  $a  to  $2.60 
MOHEOAN  FARM,  Box  Y,  PeekskUI,  N.  y! 


LEGHORNS-BARRON-WYANDOTTES 

Now  offering  eee*  from  highest  quality  breed¬ 
ers.  Our  direct  imported  Fens  AA,  with  rec¬ 
ords  278,  280,  281,  282,  282,  and  others,  mated  to 
sons  of  650-egg  hen  in  three  years  and  466  hen  in 
two  years.  Many  other  record  breeders.  Large 
breeding  farms  are  our  satisfied  customers. 

THE  BARRON  FARM.  R.  F.D.  No.  3.  Conneilsville.  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks  and  Eggs  E^^ng^^rgh^s.^o: 

White  Leghorng  anti  Aucouag.**  From  liens 
with  records  of  250  to  280.  A  few  cockerels.  Write 
for  prices.  HARTMAN  POULTRY  FARM.  So.  Columbus,  Ohio 

Wanted  400  or  Less  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

PuIIaK  Warch  or  April  hatched.  State  quantity 
r  uiiDta  price,  p.  O.  Box  05.  Haworth,  N.  J. 


Chicks 


S.  0.  W.  Leghorns.  6c.  and  up.  Money 
refunded  for  dead  chicks.  Oir.  free. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlislervIlie,  Pa. 

Leghorn  Hens  f-lc^htn  Bmftams' 

liio,  $3.  .MAPLE  LAW  N,  Sergeantsvllle,  N.  J. 

POUND  give  you  eggs  this  winter.  W.  and 

I  WUI1W  Harred  Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes,  R.  I. 
Pill  I  FTQ  R«4s.  nice  ones,  $10  per  doz.  J.  W. 
rULLtl^  CONNORS,  R.D.,  Si'iwELL,  N.  J. 

White  Wyandotte  Chicks 

lUU— $13,60  ;  25— $3.50.  Wyandotte  and  White  Hock  pul¬ 
lets,  75c.  up.  J.  \V.  C'WNNOU8,  1{.  !>.,  8ewcll,  N.  J. 


RD  Rp<tl  RrPpH«  Chickens.  Ducks,  Geese, Turkeys,  Hares 
UUDBSIDIDDUS  Dogs  and  Cavies.  Stock  ami  Piggs. 
Catalogue  Free.  II.  A.  80L’I>Elt,  Box  29,  Sellerivlll7, I’a 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  n  eV  y^r  k  s  “ho  w  s 

two  consecutive  years.  High-grade  utility  breeding 
stock,  also  eggs  for  hatching.  Send  for  circular. 

lyiAPLECKOlfT  FARMS,  Box  R,  Pawling, N.Y. 

300  Laying  White  W^yandotte  Pullets 

$2  each.  Males,  $‘,4.50  each.  200  laying  White 
Leghorn  pullets,  $1.25  eacli.  Males,  $1.50  each 
Kiverdale  Poultry  Earm,  Box  165,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

BARRON’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

males  and  females  I  imported  direct.  Mules  dams, 272 
to ‘283  eggs;  hens  with  255  to  ‘273-egg  records.  Males, 
hens  and  eggs  for  sale.  E.  E.  LEVYiS.  Apalachin.  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHIX-HATCHING  EGGS-BREEDERS 

While  Wyiniloltes,  R.  I.  Reds.  Barred  Rocht, Eight  BrahniHS.S.  C.W. 
and  B.iA'ghorns.  Utility  and  show  quality.  Catalogue  free. 
Kiverdale  Poultry  Earm,  Box  165,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 
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BARRED  and  WHITE  ROCK  HENS 

FOR  SALE.  One  year  old.  First  Class  Stock. 

Pries  $1.50  each.  IRVING  P  FAVOR.  Jr.  KYSERIKE,  M.  T. 


Breeders  for  .sale.  Eggs  and  chicks  in  season. 

A.  C.  JONES,  Marvel  Homestead  Farm, GeorRelown,  Delaware 

Pullets  and  Cockerels  SLl.fRoi'gTOS 

Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas  and  Silver 
Campines.  Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  R.  2,  Athens.  Pa. 

fin  RrppHo  Catalog  free.  Tells  about  Chick- 
OU  DlfiCUS  Ducks.  Geese.  Turkeys,  Guineas, 
Bantams,  Dogs,  Belg.  Hares  and  Cavies.  Stock  and 
Hatching  Eggs  a  Specialty.  KUtVI.N  A.  SOl'UEIt,  Telfurd,  Pa, 

Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,  Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  Durposas. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Swans, 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese.  Bears,  Foxes,  Kac- 
ooon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 
WM.  J.  MACKF.NSEN,  Naturalist,  Dept.  10,  Yardley,  Pa- 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Don’t !  Don’t !  Don’t  ship  eggs  or 
other  produce  to  any  commission  house 
or  other  receiver  without  first  looking  up 
the  responsibility  of  the  individual  or 
house. 


What  is  wrong  with  the  Nabob  Hatch¬ 
eries  and  Poultry  Co.,  of  Gambler,  Ohio? 
On  April  23  we  sent  them  a  check  for  $20 
for  chicks,  which,  according  to  their  cat¬ 
alogue  would  take  from  10  days  to  two 
weeks  to  fill  orders.  They  acknowledged 
check  and  said  chicks  would  be  shipped 
about  May  8th.  I  did  not  hear  from 
them  again.  After  waiting  several  weeks 
I  wrote  them  asking  what  was  wrong. 
They  sent  back  word  the  chicks  would  be 
shipped  about  June  5th.  On  the  8th  of 
June  I  received  a  card  saying:  “You 
will  get  chicks  or  money  bapk  week  of 
June  12th.’’  Since  that  time  we  have 
not  heard  from  them.  I  can’t  under.stand 
their  situation,  but  no  business  firm  has 
any  moral  right  to  hold  back  orders  in 
that  way  without  writing,  so  that  I 
might  place  an  order  with  some  other 
firm.  M.  J.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

We  quite  agree  with  “M.  J.  B.’’  that  no 
poultryman  has  a  right  to  put  the  cus¬ 
tomer  off  from  time  to  time  in  this  way 
and  finally  refuse  to  fill  his  order.  Even 
when  orders  are  filled  a  month  or  six 
W’ceks  late,  it  means  a  great  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  loss  to  the  customer.  We  have 
had  many  complaints  of  this  kind  from 
customers  of  Nabob  Hatcheries  this  sea¬ 
son,  while  eventually  adjustments  of 
some  kind  have  been  made.  Other  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  have  treated  the'r  custom¬ 
ers  in  a  similar  manner  this  season  are: 
Smith  Standard  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. ; 
Black  and  White  Poultry  Farm,  Canis- 
teo,  N.  Y. ;  H.  W.  Cobb,  Eastein  Shore 
Nurseries,  Denton,  Md.  None  of  the 
above  poultrymen  will  be  permitted  to 
adertise  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  again. 

S.  F.  Everitt,  of  the  O.  K.  Seed  Store, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  writes  that  my 
name  has  been  handed  him  by  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  Purdue  University, 
where  I  was  just  graduated,  and  asks 
me  to  consider  a  proposition  which  is 
hinted  at  in  the  following  paragraphs 
from  his  letter: 

-“Our  proposition  is  not  quite  ready 
yet,  but  will  be  in  a  couple  of  weeks.  We 
will  have  excellent  varieties  of  wheat. 
We  can  give  you  such  proof  as  will  show 
farmers  that  the  wheat  is  of  good  grade, 
heavy  yielding,  etc.,  and  will  make  them 
money  to  grow  it. 

“One  of  our  agents  made  ns  high  as 
$500  some  weeks  last  Summer,  iuany 
agents  made  $100  weekly.  It  requires 
good  work  and  hard  work  in  order  to 
make  big  money.  If  you  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  kindly  take  the  matter  up  with  us 
and  (we  will  give  yoii  full  particulare.” 

'  I  was  once  a  hook  agent  and  I  know 
what  it  is  to  make  $100  weekly.  This 
proposition  sounds  just  a  little  too  big^  to 
he  legitimate.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  this  man’s  reputation?  It  occurred 
to  me  that  he  might  be  related  to  some 
men  of  the  same  name  who  are  now  get¬ 
ting  free  board  for  trying  to  defraud 
farmers.  P.  B.  H. 

Indiana. 

S.  F.  Everitt  is  the  son  of  J.  A.  Ever¬ 
itt,  who  formerly  conducted  the  O.  K. 
Seed  Store  at  Indianapolis,  and  “Up-to- 
Date  Farming’’  of  the  same  place.  Both 
father  and  son  were  sentenced  last  De¬ 
cember  to  18  months  in  the  Atlanta  pen¬ 
itentiary  for  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails. 
We  have  previously  exposed  Everitt’s 
ridiculous  claims  for  his  wheat.  The 
■wheat  exploited,  as  far  as  we  can  learn, 
appears  to  be  the  old  “Miracle’’  wheat 
which  he  re-named  as  “Marvelous.”  The 
past  record  of  the  Everitts  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  prevent  any  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
readers  from  being  induced  to  take  up 
the  work  of  deceiving  other  farmers,  even 
with  the  prospect  of  $100  per  week 
dangling  before  their  eyes. 

This  Spring  I  ordered  some  chicks 
from  H.  W.  Cobb,  manager.  Eastern 
Shore  Nurseries,  Denton,  Md.  The  agree¬ 
ment  was  that  the  chicks  were  to  be  sent 
May  4,  500  at  $60.  One-half  of  the 
money  was  deposited  when  chicks  were 
ordered;  the  other  half  was  to  be  sent 
upon  being  notified  by  the  shipper  that 
chicks  were  ready  for  shipment.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  I  was  not  notified  I  did 
not  send  the  I'cmain.ng  $30,  and  waited 
for  a  letter  from  them  for  about  six  or 
seven  days;  after  receiving  no  letter  I 
wrote  to  them.  They  did  not  answer  for 
about  10  days  longer,  and  then  requested 
that  I  send  balance  or  they  also  agreed 
to  send  chicks  for  amount  which  I  had 
deposited,  till  the  23d  of  May,  to  which  I 
agreed  if  they  could  be  sent  at  that  time. 

As  I  did  not  hear  from  them  and  also 
did  not  receive  the  chicks  I  wrote  to  them 
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July  14,  1917. 


about  May  27,  stating  that  if  chicks 
could  not  be  sent  till  the  first  of  June 
they  would  be  assuming  aU  responsibility 
if  they  sent  them  at  all,  I  requested  that 
they  return  check  for  $.30.  On  .Tune  4 
they  shipped  part  of  the  chicks  and  on 
the  9th  the  remaining  number  without 
notifying  me  of  shipment.  As  I  was  not 
at  home  the  chicks  were  lifted  by  my  peo¬ 
ple,  and  owing  to  the  weak  condition  of 
the  chicks,  and  the  lateness  of  the  season 
I  have  lost  every  one  of  them.  I  wrote 
to  them  requesting  their  consideration  in 
losing  half,  but  they  rejected,  claiming 
no  responsibility.  The  fact  is  that  they 
were  holding  me  to  their  convenience  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  disadvantages  to  which 
they  were  putting  me. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  raise  chicks 
successfully  that  were  hatched  after  the 
first  of  June,  on  account  of  the  heat  at 
that  time,  and  I  would  not  have  ordered 
them  at  all  if  I  had  known  that  they 
would  not  be  able  to  supply  them  at  the 
time  agreed  upon.  They  wrote  to  me 
stating  that  they  were  unable  to  ship  the 
chicks  at  the  right  time  on  account  of 
poor  hatches.  I  requested  that  they 
cancel  my  order  if  they  were  unable  to 
ship  them  early,  but  as  they  had  some 
late  hatches  coming  off,  they  rejected, 
thereby  making  me  the  loser.  N.  B.  - 

Delaware. 

The  above  letter  from  our  subscriber 
is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  treatment  cus¬ 
tomers  have  received  at  the  hand  of  Mr. 
n.  W.  Cobb,  of  the  Eastern  Shore  Nur¬ 
series  &  Fruit  Farm,  Denton,  Md.,  this 
season.  IVe  have  a  number  of  such  com¬ 
plaints  on  file.  Mr.  Cobb  takes  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  he  is  justified  in  holding  orders 
of  customers  this  way  and  refusing  to  ac¬ 
cept  cancellation  and  refunding  the 
money.  Ilis  attitude  does  not  correspond 
with  our  idea  of  a  “square  deal,”  and  Mr. 
Cobb  will  not  be  permitted  to  advertise 
baby  chicks  or  anything  else  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  in  the  future.  “Poor  hatches”  may 
have  been  responsible  for  his  failure  to 
fill  the  order  as  promised,  but  the  un¬ 
usual  demand  for  baby  chicks  may  also 
have  in  a  measure  been  re.spon.sible. 
At  any  rate,  when  chicks  are  ordered  to 
be  delivered  the  first  of  May,  the  poultry- 
man  has  no  more  legal  or  moral  right  to 
delay  the  customer  for  a  whole  month, 
refuse  to  I'eturn  the  money  after  the  order 
has  been  cancelled,  and  insist  upon  ship¬ 
ping  chicks  whether  the  customer  wanted 
them  at  the  later  date  or  not. 

The  Foote  Mfg.  Co.  shipped  me  a 
lamp  for  which  I  first  paid  them  $4.75 
(25c  extra  for  mantles).  They  guaran¬ 
tee  all  their  goods.  When  the  lamp  came 
it  failed  to  work,  though  I  got  an  expe¬ 
rienced  man  to  try  to  light  it  for  me,  and 
after  failing  to  burn  I  expressed  it  back 
to  Dayton,  Ohio  “collect”  and  wrote  the 
company  explaining  why  I  shipped  “col¬ 
lect”  for  in  shipping  to  me  the  shade  got 
broken  and  the  railroad  company  gave  me 
a  “B”  order  receipt  for  same.  Instead  of 
putting  in  claim  at  my  end  of  the  line,  I 
mailed  the  receipt  to  the  conip~any  in  order 
to  let  them  handle  the  case  for  me.  I 
told  them  they  could  keep  this  claim  when 
collected  and  apply  it  to  expressage  on 
the  lamp.  This  they  refused  to  do,  de¬ 
manding  I  pay  charges,  and  in  the  mean¬ 
time  I  I'eceived  a  card  from  the  express 
agent  stating  goods  were  refused.  I  then 
mailed  the  express  agent  the  charges,  62c, 
instructing  him  to  deliver  the  lamp  to 
the  company. 

I  guess  they  have  settled  with  the  rail¬ 
road  company  long  ago,  and  now  they 
have  the  lamp,  money  .  nd  all.  Though 
I  have  written  them  sevei'al  times  about 
the  lamp  they  refuse  to  repair  same  or 
give  me  a  new  one,  and  won’t  even  let 
me  have  the  old  one  back.  I  ordered  this 
lamp  in  December,  and  it  came  about  the 
1st  of  January.  I  shipped  it  back  the 
same  month,  and  the  check  I  mailed  to 
the  express  agent  was  cashed  March  8. 
The  company  failed  to  write  me  at  all. 

North  Carolina.  w.  A.  S. 

We  have  also  written  the  Foote  Mfg. 
Co.  several  letters  in  behalf  of  the  sub¬ 
scriber  with  view  to  bringing  about  some 
sort  of  adjustment.  Our  letters  have  been 
ignored.  Regardless  of  whether  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  W.  A.  S.  is  justified  or  not  we 
cannot  recommend  to  the  confidence  ol 
the  public  any  house  that  ignores  com¬ 
plaints  of  this  kind,  and  refuses,  or  faili 
to  answer  letters. 

I  received  the  enclosed  letter  from  H. 
&  S.  Samuels,  192  Bi-oome  Street,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.,  which  I  thought  seemed  right, 
and  I  sent  them  a  case  of  eggs  (.30  doz.) 
for  which  they  sent  me  check  for  $12.60, 
which  was  satisfactory  to  both  parties, 
and  they  wanted  more  like  them.  I  sent 
a  second  case,  which  they  will  not  reply 
about,  and  in  the  meantime  the  first 
check  went  to  protest.  Now  I  am  two 
cases  out  and  $1.44  cost.  Is  there  any 
way  to  collect  anything  from  them? 

Pennsylvania.  c.  w.  F. 

H.  &  S.  Samuels  are  just  the  class  of 
receivers  that  we  have  repeatedly  warned 
our  subscribers  against  shipping  their 


produce  to.  The  letter  soliciting  the  ship¬ 
ment  promised  2c  more  than  top  market 
quotation.  This  is  just  the  sort  of  bait 
that  all  these  irresponsible  receivers  em¬ 
ploy  to  secure  shipments.  The  poultry- 
man  or  farmer  who  ships  produce  to  any 
receiver  or  house  without  first  looking  up 
their  standing  and  financial  rating  is  sim¬ 
ply  gambling  that  he  will  get  pay  for  it. 
Too  frequently  he  does  not. 


Inheritance  Tax 

I  have  had  some  argument  about  in¬ 
heritance  tax,  and  would  like  to  know 
whether  it  makes  any  difference  where 
a  person  leaves  a  will  or  not.  How  large 
an  amount  must  one  inherit  before  he  is 
liable  to  this  tax?  A.  M. 

Otisville,  N.  Y. 

Unless  this  law  was  changed  by  the 
Legislature  recently  adjourned  property 
up  to  the  value  of  $5,000  to  each  of 
father,  mother,  husband,  •wife,  child  or 
adopted  child,  is  not  taxable.  Above  this 
sum  and  up  to  $25,0(X),  the  tax  is  1  per 
cent. ;  the  next  $75,000  is  at  the  i*ate  of 
2  per  cent,  and  so  on.  To  a  brother, 
sister,  •wife  or  widow  of  a  son  or  the  hus¬ 
band  of  a  daughter,  $500  to  each  is  ex¬ 
empt  from  taxation,  above  this  and  up  to 
$25,000,  the  tax  is  2  per  cent,  and  the 
next  $75,000  at  3  per  cent.,  and  more  as 
the  estate  increases  in  value.  Upon  all 
other  inheritances  $500  is  exempt  from 
taxation,  and  the  rate  of  tax  is  5  per 
cent,  on  any  amount  above  this  up  to 
$25,000  ;  6  per  cent,  on  the  next  $75,000, 
and  so  on.  So  you  see  it  makes  a  differ¬ 
ence  to  whom  the  property  is  left.  Leav¬ 
ing  a  will  does  not  make  any  difference 
in  the  amount  of  the  tax. 


Right  of  Way 

In  an  old  deed  bearing  date  of  1852 
there  was  a  “right  of  way”  given  to  my 
father  from  the  land  this  deed  conveyed  to 
him  to  the  public  highways,  a  distance  of 
say  one-half  mile,  over  other  laud,  at  that 
time  owned  by  the  grantor  of  said  deed. 
The  land  through  which  this  right  of  way 
was  given  was  later  sold,  and  this  right  of 
way  included  in  later  deeds  up  to  about 
1875,  •when  it  was  left  out.  About  five 
years  ago  a  city  man  bought  this  land 
through  which  this  right  of  way  run,  had 
a  “search”  made  back  20  years,  and  as 
he  found  no  record  of  this  right  of  way 
from  that  20-year  search,  he  claims  this 
right  of  way  coming  dowm  to  me  by  in¬ 
heritance,  is  outlawed.  I  have  used  it  very 
little  for  the  past  25  years,  as  the  laud 
father’s  deed  covered  has  been  at  “com¬ 
mon”  (being  wood  land)  for  the  past  30 
years.  Does  t  is  right  of  ■way  hold?  Or  is 
it  no  good?  I  am  about  selling  this  land  and 
giving  a  deed.  Can  I  convey  this  right  of 
way  by  deed  legally  to  another? 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  o.  M.  D. 

This  right  of  way,  by  being  left  out  of 
the  later  deeds,  and  by  not  being  exercised 
W  you,  is  probably  outlawed.  On  the 
other  hand,  you  could  not  compel  him  to 
put  your  right  of  way  in  his  deeds,  but  as 
long  as  it  is  in  your  own,  that  ought  to 
be  enough. -  Take  this  position  with  your 
neighbor,  that  the  grant  of  the  right  of 
way  is  in  your  deed  and  that  it  cannot 
be  lost  by  you  just  because  he  or  subse¬ 
quent  owners  did  not  reserve  the  right  out 
of  their  deeds. 

You  can  use  the  same  description,  as 
was  contained  in  your  deed,  you  cannot 
grant  what  you  do  not  own  merely  by 
including  it  in  a  deed.  Y'ou  should  ex¬ 
plain  fully  to  your  purchaser  just  how 
matters  stand  in  regard  to*  this  right  of 
way  for  if  you  include  it  in  a  full  cove¬ 
nant  and  warranty  deed  he  may  call  on 
you  to  make  good.  Your  purchaser  should 
continue  to  use  it,  claiming  the  right  un¬ 
der  his  and  your  deeds,  until  legally 
stopped  by  an  injunction  or  a  lawsui.t. 
If  you  stop  when  he  tells  you  to  he  is 
really  getting  what  he  desires. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  POH 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


^on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take*uphoopj« 
continuous  open-door  front*— air-ticfht  door  and  pes*t 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features^  Tk% 
lnt4^rnatiooal  Silo  Co.^  118  Flood  Meadrille^Pa. 


If  the  CoW  had  her  say 
it  •would  be  “a 
HARDER  SILO” 


JBdx  It 


Better  Food, 
tweeter  Silage 

^^VERY  Dairy  Farmer 
Needs  This 

Itree  book 


It  tells  qU 
'^outSflos 
^Qttd  Silage 

^WRITE  FOR 
-4L.TO'-DAY 

mp]>EP*MFG.Ca. 
Cbhieshil  NY. 


Appleton 

SUo  Filler 


its  price  is  no  higher  and  its  cost  in  ser¬ 
vice  i*  much  haver.  Records  prove  this. 


Guaranteed  to  do  more  and 
better  work  with  less  power 

andlaborttaan  any  other.  Tremendonsly 
strong  construction;  frame  solid  oak  and 
steel,  mortiBed,  bolted,  braced:  impoeslble 
to  pull  out  of  line.  Blower  independent  of 
cutter;  allows  speed  adjustment  for  mini- 
tnom  use  ol  power  for  any  height  silo. 


Feed  table  frictionless, runs  on  chilled  iron 
rollere;knive8  spiraled, givingclean  shear¬ 
ing  cut  with  least  use  of  power.  (10  lengths 
of  cut  — 5/16  to  2>i  inches.)  Easiest  to 
handle  and  safest— feed  roils  and  table 
controlled  by  one  lever;  automatic  safety 
(Jevioe;  low  down,  cut-under  frame. 

Two  books 
FREE! 

One  on  silo  building 
and  silage  crops  etc; 
the  other  a  c  atalog  of 
Appleton  Silo  Fillers; 
showing  four  sizes  for 
4  h.  p.  engines  and  up. 

Write 
Appletoo 
Mfg.  Co.. 
42T  Fargo 
Street, 
Batavia, 
Olinoit 


EnsHage  Cutter  and  8-10  H.P. 

Gasoline  0*715 
Engine  ^ 


tho  8-10  Hoav!  Dut!  enfdne  and  you  have  a  wlnnlns:  combination. 
You  can  buy  tho  two  at  $37S,  everything  complete,  or  you  can  buy 
either  separate*  prices  are  low  now.  Thoy  will  bo  much  hl^er. 
Neavi  Duti  engines  use  gasoline;  or  kerosene.  There  fa  not 
another  engine  just  as  good.  OatAlog  of  Ivoth  engines  and  cutter 
Hont  on  requostand  a  apeclai  price  to  the  first  man  In  each 
locaUty* 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  &  ENGINE  CO. 

202  Fulton  Street  -  New  York  City 


Before  you  buy  an  EnsOage  Cutter — 

consider  the 

CLIMAX 

because  of  Its  exclusive  features.  First, 
thin  straight-eciged  knives;  Second,  In¬ 
ward  Shear:  Third,  Closed  Elbow  ripe 
and,  Foiirtn,  Safety  Feed. 

The  CLIMAX  cute  faster  on  less  power 
and  puts  ensilage  wliere  you  want  ft. 

Write  Today  For  FREE  Catalog 

Stocks  carried  in  all  different  centers 
for  quick  shipment.  Write  us  for  name 
of  nearest  distributor  or  dealer. 

WARSAW-WILKINSON  CO., 

104  Highland,  Warsaw.  N.  Y. 


ave  $ilo  Money!^ 

5  ft.  more  capacity  for  tame  money  with 
Globe  extension  roof.  Window  FBEB.  Also 
big  cash  and  early  shipment  discouuta.  A 

GLOBE  SILO- 

means  big  money  saved.  Write  for  de¬ 
tails  and  prices  QUICK  to  GLOBE  SILO 
CO..  2-12  Willow  Street.  Sidney.  N.  Y. 


THE  INDIANA  SILO 

Fifty  thousand  are  no'w  in 
use  on  the  finest  farms  in 
America. 

If  you  are  going  to  buy  a  silo 
—this  satisfactory  service  ren¬ 
dered  everywhere — should  be 
of  special  interest  to  you. 

The  cost  of  all  materials  it, 
advancing  like  the  price  of 
wheat  and  corn. 

Why  not  save  money  by 
contracting  for  your  silo 
now.  It  undoubtedly  will  cost  you  more 
next  spring  or  summer. 

Let  us  send  you  our  proposition — to  con¬ 
tract  now  for  your  silo  and  deliver  it  later. 

We  still  have  openings  for  a  limit¬ 
ed  number  of  farmer  agents. 
INDIANA  SILO  CO. 

518  Union  Building,  ANDERSON,  INDIANA 
518  Exchange  Bldg..  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

518  Indiana  Building  DES  MOINES,  IO^VA 

518  Live  Stock  Exch.  Bldg..  FT.  WORTH.  TEXAS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Current  i)riceB  and  news  at  New  Tork  and 
other  places  notedf. 

NEW  YORK,  JULY  5,  1917. 

BUTTER. 

Arrivals  have  been  rather  light  and  most 
grades  of  creamery  are  slightly  higher.  The 
market  on  city  made  and  packing  stock  is 
easier. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  39  @  40 

Qood  to  Choice  .  36'2@ 

Lower  Grades .  34  ®  36 

Ualry,  best. . 38  ®  39 

Common  to  Qood . ,  33  ®  3*i 

City  made  . . .  S31  ®  33 

Packing  Stock .  30  @  32 

Process  .  33  ®  36 


Elgin,  Ill.,  hutter  market,  36’/i  cents. 
CHEESE. 

A  fractional  advance  has  been  made  on  the 
best  grades  of  whole  milk.  Low  grades  and 
skims  dull  and  easy. 


Whole  Milk,  new,  fancy .  24  ®  24*4 

Good  to  choice .  . .  22^®  23^ 

Lower  grades .  19  ®  21 

Skims,  best .  17  ®  18 

Fair  to  good .  8  ®  16 

Watertown,  N.  T .  22%®  22J^ 

Salamanca,  N.  T .  23  ®  23^ 

Utica,  N.y .  32*0®  22?^ 


EGGS. 

Fancy  whites  continue  scarce,  and  in  some 
rases  have  sold  a  little  higher.  Hot  weather 
defects  are  very  evident  in  most  of  the  receipts 
of  gathered  stock,  so  that  the  price  range  on 
this  class  of  goods  is  wide. 


White,  choice  to  fancy . . 

.  41 

@ 

42 

Medium  to  good . . . . 

.  35 

@ 

40 

Mixed  colors,  best . 

.  39 

® 

40 

Common  to  good . . 

.  33 

@ 

36 

Gathered,  best . . 

.  37 

@ 

38 

Medium  to  good  . 

33 

® 

35 

Lower  grades . 

25 

30 

LIVE  POULTBY. 

Broilers,  lb . 

,  .30 

® 

35 

Spring  Ducks,  lb . . 

.  ’,22 

@ 

23 

.  20 

@ 

22 

.  15 

® 

16 

DRESSED  POULTBY, 

» 

'Turkeys,  best  lb . 

33 

& 

36 

Common  to  good  . . 

.  20 

@ 

30 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb . 

,  :i5 

@ 

40 

Roasters  . . 

,  ‘26 

@ 

27 

20 

@ 

25 

.  17 

@ 

18*4 

Spring  Ducks . . 

20 

e 

22 

Squabs,  doz . 

.  1  50 

®  4 

00 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . . 

.10. 50 

@13  40 

Rnllfl . . 

.  660 

@10  00 

.  5  00 

@9  50 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 

13  00 

@16  50 

Cnlls . 

.  6  00 

@10  00 

Sheep,  100  lbs; . . 

,  6  00 

@10  50 

15  00 

@16  50 

Hogs  . . 

.14  00 

@16  00 

WOOL. 

Prices  remain  very  firm,  although  business  is 
finite  moderate  in  volume.  Recent  sales  at  Bos¬ 
ton  have  been;  New  York  and  Michigan  un¬ 
washed  Delaine,  70  to  71;  three-eighths  blooil,  72 
to  73;  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  half  bloofl  (omb- 
ing,  70  to  71;  three-eighths  blood,  72  to  73. 
Very  high  figures  are  reported  on  Western  and 
South  Western  scoured  woor,  Texas  fine  having 


sold  at  ?1.75  and  Oregon  No.  1  staple  at  fho 
same  figure. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

A  few  new  apples  from  the  South  have  ar¬ 
rived,  but  mainly  very  poor  quality.  .Sound 
desirable  varieties  of  old  apples  are  selling 
well.  Peaches  are  in  large  supply  and  some¬ 
what  improved  quality.  Prices  for  mediuiii  to 
good  grades  are  running  quite  close  to  $2.25  per 
crate.  Strawberries  are  in  large  receipt  from 
the  most  desirable  up-river  and  nearby  sections. 
The  recent  heavy  rains  have  damaged  many  of 
the  berries  making  them  sandy  or  soft.  Occa¬ 
sional  lots  sell  above  15  cents,  but  most  ship¬ 
ments  of  even  sound  berries  are  wholesaling  at 
this  figure  or  below.  Rasi)berrles  and  black¬ 
berries  are  more  plentiful  and  lower.  Huckle¬ 
berry  receipts  are  increasing,  but  demand  is 
good  enough  to  keep  prices  high.  Cherries  are 
in  much  larger  supply  and  lower. 


Apples,  Spy,  bbl .  5  00  @  7  00 

Russet .  4  00  @  5  00 

Baldwin  .  4  00  @  6  00 

Ben  Davis . 3  25  @  4  50 

Western,  box .  1  75  @  3  50 

Strawberries,  qt .  6  @  18 

Blackberries,  qt .  10  @  13 

Huckleberries,  qt .  10  @  20 

Muskmelons,  Fla.,  bu .  160  @2  76 

Watermelons,  100 . 25  00  @60  00 

Peaches,  Southern,  crate .  2  00  @3  00 

Cherries  lb . 6  @  9 

Currants,  qt .  9  @  12 


VEGETABLES. 

The  potato  market  is  decidedly  dull,  and 
prices  so  much  lower  that  many  shipments  in¬ 
tended  for  New  York  have  been  diverted  to 
other  points.  At  times  the  railroad  yards  on 
the  New  Jersey  side  of  the  river  have  been 
clogged  with  several  hundred  carloads,  and 
temporary  embargoes  put  on  shipments.  New 
stock  from  Long  Island  and  Jersey  will  soon  be 
on  hand.  The  onion  market  is  very  weak  and 
prices  lower,  except  on  extremely  fancy 
grades.  Cabbages  are  arriving  plentifully  from 
nearby,  so  that  most  Southern  stock  is  much 
lower. 


Potatoes— Carolina,  bbl .  1  60  @3  76 

Virginia  . 1  50  ®  4  UO 

Eastern  Shore  .  150  @400 

Sweet  Potatoes,  Jersey,  bu .  2  00  ®  3  25 

Asparagus,  fancy,  doz.  bunches .  2  75  ®  3  00 

Common  to  good .  75  fa)  2  00 

Beets .  2  00  @  2  50 

Carrots,  bbl .  2  60  ®  6  00 

Cabbage,  bbl .  75  ®  1  50 

Lettuce,  half-bbl,  basket .  25  ®  50 

Onions,  Bermuda,  bu .  1  00  @  1  25 

Southern,  bu .  75  ®  1  25 

Nearby,  bu . 1  00  @  1  50 

Peppers,  bu . 1  50  @  2  50 

String  Beans  bu .  50  @  2  25 

Turnips,  bbl .  1  50  @  2  25 

Squash,  bu .  50  1  50 

Egg  Plants,  bu . 1  50  ®  2  UO 

Peas,  bu .  35  ®  1  50 

Spinach,  bbl .  36  @  75 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt  crate .  1  50  ®  2  50 

Horseradish,  100  lbs .  4  00  @  8  50 

Lima  Beans,  bu . 1  50  ®  2  Otl 

Cucumbers,  bu .  50  @  2  50 

Okra,  bu .  1  00  ®  3  OO 

Radishes,  bbl .  60  @  1  00 

HAT  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timotby,  No.  1,  ton  .  20  00  @21  00 

No.  2 . 18  00  @19  00 

No.  3  . 14  00  @17  00 

Clover  mixed . 16  00  @19  00 

Straw,  Rye, . 13  00  @15  00 


GRAIN. 


Wheat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring.. 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . 

Flour,  oarlots,  at  N.Y.  bbl . 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . 

Bye,  free  from,  onion . 

BEANS. 

.  78 

....  240 

....14  76 

. 14  35 

. 1450 

Bed  Kidney.'. . 

....12  00 

Lima,  California . 

®  .. 
@  1  91 
@13  50 
@  79 

@  2  41 

@16  50 
@15  50 
@15  25 
@15  50 
@13  60 
®U  50 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  prices 
here,  but  represent  produce  of  good  quality  and 
the  buying  opportunities  of  at  least  half  of 
New  York’s  population: 

Butter  Prints  .  4^@47 

Tub  .  40(S}4.T 

Cheese  .  28(^30 

Eggs,  Fancy  AVhlte  .  4.’)(®47 

Good  to  Choice  All  Colors  .  40(fi!43 

Strawberries — Best  .  20@22 

Medium  Grades  .  10®  1(5 

I’otatoes,  11) .  3@  9 

Lettuce,  head  .  8@  6 

Cabbage,  head  .  10@20 

Fowls,  dressed'  .  2()@28 

Broilers,  dressed  .  40@45 

Receipts  at  New  York  for  six  days  ending 

July  3; 

Butter,  lbs .  3,078,360 

Eggs,  dozen  .  2,703,030 

llressefr  Poultry,  packages  .  0,59.') 

Live  Poultry,  packages  .  0,831 

Cotton,  bales  .  18,035 

Apples,  barrels  .  4,103 

Lemons,  boxes  .  2,733 

Onions,  sacks  .  19,033 

Oranges,  boxes  .  08,322 

Potatoes,  barrels  .  125,084 

Corn,  bushels  .  355,000 

Hay,  tons  .  3,219 

Oats,  bushels  .  1,044,000 

Rye,  bushels  .  10,000 

Wheat,  bushels  .  923, 8(X) 

rosin,  barrels  .  14,504 

Spirits  'Turpentine,  barrel.s  .  3,007 


UOVERNMEN'r  CROP  REPORT. 

'The  Agricultural  Department  estimates  that 
the  cotton  crop  of  this  country  will  be  11,033,000 
bales,  which  is  about  183,000  more  than  last 
year,  and  441,000  more  than  in  1915,  but 
4,500,(X)0  bales  below  three  years  ago.  The 
condition  of  the  growing  crop  is  70  3-10  per 
cent,  of  normal,  which  is  about  10  per  cent, 
under  the  average  condition  at  this  date  for  the 
last  ten  years. 

The  following  table  gives  the  acreage  planted 
this  year  in  various  States  compared  with  the 
area  picked  last  year: 


States  1917  1916 

Planted  Planted 

Virginia  .  47,000  42,000 

North  Carolina  .  1,475,000  1,451,000 

South  Carolina  .  2,950,000  2,780,000 

Georgia  .  0,178,000  5,277,000 

Florida  .  191,000  191,000 

Alabama  .  2,498,000  3.225,000 

Mississippi  .  2,814,000  3,710,000 

Louisiana  .  1,323,000  1,250,000 

Texas  . 11,040,000  11,400,000 

Arkansas  .  2,577,000  2,000,000 

'Tennessee  .  886,000  887.000 

Missouri  . 150,000  133,000 

Oklahoma  .  2,745,000  2,502,000 

California  .  66,000  52,(X)0 

All  other  States  .  60,000  25,0<)O 


United  States  . 34,600,000  34,985,000 

The  labor  situation  in  the  cotton  growing  dis¬ 
tricts  is  quite  serious,  as  large  numt)ers  of 
workers  have  gone  to  industrial  centers  where 
they  get  larger  wages. 

Current  prices  in  the  cotton  markets  are  run¬ 
ning  between  26  and  27  cents  for  standard 
grades  which  is  more  than  twice  the  prevailing 


prices  of  last  year.  There  is  considerable  un- 
eertainty  regarding  future  prices,  as  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  Government  will  include  cotton 
and  cotton  products  in  the  list  of  articles  to  be 
under  Government  control.  The  first  bale  of 
new  cotton  sold  in  New  York  brought  $1,500, 
the  money  being  given  to  the  Red  Cross.  The 
same  bale  had  sold  previously  in  Texas  for 
$975  which  was  likewise  presented  to  the  Red 
Cross. 


na  VAII  have  many  able-bodied  young 

II V  1  vU  men,  mostly  without  farming 
experience,  who  wish  to  work 
y  P  la  n  on  farms.  If  you  need  a  good, 

H  fci  M  steady  sober  man,  write  for  an 

_  H  aa  order  blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthrop- 

p  n  If  M  ic  organization  and  we  make  no 
■  charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

II  C  1  P  7  THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
^  ■  176  Secofld  Avenue  New  York  Gly 

THE  GILBERT  FARM  SCHOOL 'IS’p'Sffi 

For  information  concerning  admis.sion  and  course 
of  study,  address  THE  GILBERT  FARM  SCHOOL,  Georgslewn.  Cinn, 

Essex  County  Sheep  Breeders’ Association 

holds  annual  wool  zale  in  the  Farm  Bureau  Office, 
Essex.N.  Y.,at  2  P.  M.  July  17, 1917.  27,000  pounds  will 
be  sold.  A  clioice  lot  of  wool.  Write  for  particulars. 

Subscribers’ Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  soli  or  exchanire,  make  It  known  here. 
This  Rate  will  be  6  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  bo  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise* 
ment.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
£>oalera,  jobbers  and  ireneral  manufacturers'  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Efrirs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  win  ffo  under  proper  headings  on  other  pagres. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  roach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week's  issue. 

Farm  Help  Wanted 

WANTED — Tenant  or  manager  for  185-ac-e 
farm.  Good  buildings  and  equipment.  Well 
locate  1.  Write  JOHN  KEYS.  Clarksville, 

Greene  Co.,  Pa. 

WANTED — First-class  commercial  poultryman; 

must  thoroughly  understand  incubator;  state 
fully  experience  and  wages  expected.  NO.  2314, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Man  for  general  farm  work  good 
place  for  right  party;  write  particulars,  also 
wages  expected  in  first  letter.  JENNIE 

GALUSHA,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

NURSES — A  general  hospital  of  125  beds,  fifteen 
miles  from  New  York  City,  offers  a  two-year 
and  six  months  course  to  young  women  who  can 
present  a  grammar  school  diploma  and  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  at  least  one  year  of  high  school  work. 
High  school  graduates  preferred ;  new  modern 
nurses’  home.  For  information  address  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Hackensack  Hospital,  Hacken¬ 
sack,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Working  foreman  with  dairy  farm¬ 
ing  experience;  married  man,  thirty  to  forty 
years  preferred.  JOHN  SIBLEY,  Main  St., 
Spencer,  Mass. 

SUMMER  BO.VRDERS  wanted  on  farm,  modern 
conveniences.  MAPLE  SHADE  B'ARM,  Gen¬ 
esee,  No.  1,  Potter  Co.,  Pa. 

WANTED — Married  man  for  farm  who  under¬ 
stands  farming  and  stock  lu’olit  sharing  or 
percentage  for  one  who  can  make  good.  R.  O. 
YOUNG,  Bruin,  Pa.,  Butler  Co. 

WANTED — Two  teamsters,  single  or  married; 

general  farm  work;  good  wages.  Apply  at 
once.  NO.  2315,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WAN'TED — A  man  and  wife  to  work  on  a  farm. 

The  man  must  be  a  good  milker  and  the 
woman  is  wanted  to  do  general  housework; 
good  accommodations  and  permanent  employ¬ 
ment  are  offered.  NO.  2316,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Dairyman  and  wife  to  take  charge 
of  farm  house  and  dairy  in  an  Institetion  in 
Pennsylvania.  Plenty  of  help.  Woman  has 
none  of  the  dairy  work  to  do;  laundry  and  bak¬ 
ing  done  outside.  For  particulars  write  NO. 
2.319,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Situations  Wanted 

TWO  YOUNG  MEN,  experienced,  desire  work 
on  general  farm;  preferably  near  New  York. 
2053  DOUGLASS  ST.,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

POULTRYMAN  desires  position  as  assistant  on 
chicken  farm.  ALBERT  ANDERSON,  624 
Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn. 


YOUNG  MAN  (27),  with  sclentiflo  agrieultural 
training,  desires  situation  on  dairy  or  gen¬ 
eral  farm;  salary  $25  per  month  and  keep. 
Address  NO.  2310,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYJIAN — Young  man,  unmarried,  wants 
position  as  working  manager  of  poultry  plant. 
Cornell  training  antT  five  years’  experience  cov¬ 
ering  every  branch  of  the  business;  am  at  pres¬ 
ent  managing  a  plant  of  4,000  hens,  but  wish  a 
change;  references  submitted  on  request.  Give 
general  description  of  your  plant  in  first  letter. 
NO.  2312,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GENERAL  MANAGER — Thoroughly  experienced 
in  all  branches  of  farming,  agricultural  train¬ 
ing;  American,  married,  30  years  old;  sober, 
economical  and  systematic;  has  energy  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  ability  to  handle  any  farming  proposi¬ 
tion;  present  position  6  years,  desires  to  change. 
Address  NO.  2317,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  by  experienced  sheep  man, 
single,  40  years  old,  life  experience  on  sheep 
farms;  state  wages  in  first  letter.  NO.  2318, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PRACTICAL  POULTRYMAN  desires  position  on 
private  estate,  four  years  practical -cxperiencev 
Cornell  training;  best  of  references;  not  par¬ 
ticular  to  location.  NO.  2320,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN  desires  to  change;  married;  one 
child,  age  32,  and  of  good  health  and  habits. 
Have  had  16  years’  experience;  am  now  man¬ 
ager  of  a  poultry  plant  on  a  450-acre  millionaire 
estate.  NO.  2321,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc- 

68  ACRES,  Rockland  County,  25  miles  frona 
New  York;  house,  crops,  fruit,  woodland, 
small  pond;  brook;  $215  acre.  OWNER,  No. 
2309,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SAIjE — 43-acre  farm  near  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  general  or  truck.  Owner.  S.  S.  BEN¬ 
NETT,  Ithaca,  N,  Y.;  R.  4. 

FINE  fruit  and  dairy  farm,  doing  good  business 
near  Putnam,  Conn.  Address  NO.  2289,  cure 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

GOOD  FARM  WANTED,  Central  New  York  pre¬ 
ferred,  in  exchange  for  modern  Yonkers  resi¬ 
dence.  NO.  2301,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Am  equipping  a  2.50-acre  farm  for 
hay,  fruit,  bees,  chickens,  ducks;  if  you  have 
machinery  in  good'  condition  send  full  particu¬ 
lars,  prices,  etc.  SUNNYSIDB  FARMS,  Towaco, 
N.  J. 

SUB-LEASE  small  poultry  plant,  stock  and  fix¬ 
tures  for  sale;  bargain  ns  party  has  to  leave 
city.  HUGH  HARKINS,  700  Williams  St., 
New  London,  Ct. 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  FARM,  212  acres 
nineteen  dollars  per  acre;  a  bargain;  *4  cash; 
balance  mortgage  at  five  per  cent.  Good  build¬ 
ings;  possession  at  once.  Address  WELLING¬ 
TON  CROSS.  Fultonvllle,  N.  Y. 

230  ACRES  in  Delaware  fruit  belt,  five  thou¬ 
sand  bearing  trees,  good  land,  near  railroad 
and  market;  a  money  maker,  fine  buildings,  de¬ 
lightful  country;  particulars  given;  no  agents. 
NO.  2313,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

10*^  ACRE  POULTRY  FARM  FOR  SALE;  fully 
equipped;  425  layers,  .50  pullets;  Barron  strain 
White  Legliorns;  capacity,  hatching  1,9(H); 
brooder,  3,000;  accommodate  1,500  layers;  auto¬ 
mobile  and  farm  implements;  i)eache8,  pears, 
apples,  cherries,  plums,  grapes,  berries;  private 
customers,  all  products;  house  ten  rooms  and 
bath;  telephone,  electric  lights,  city  water; 
fifteen  minutes  from  Plainfield;  $13. OCX);  .satis¬ 
factory  terms  arranged;  telei)hone  2082W2, 
Plainfield.  Write  R.  D.  2,  BOX  46.  Plainfield, 
N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Fully  equipped  poultry  farm,  12 
acres,  witliln  village  limits,  ideally  located, 
laying  houses  accommodate  2, .500  liens;  peach 
and  cherry  orchards  in  bearing;  house  with 
plumbing,  steam  heat  and  electricity.  STONY- 
WOLD  POULTRY  FAR.M,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

Miscellaneous 

WANTED — MacKay  colony  brooder  stove  and 
one  International  hover;  state  full  particu¬ 
lars,  J.  H.  GASSER,  Bethel,  Conn. 

HAVE  no  further  use  for  De  Laval  No.  15  Sep¬ 
arator,  churn  and  butter-worker  in  perfect 
working  orders;  worth  $100;  will  take  best  offer. 
C.  LANGFORD,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Cyphers  Mammoth  Incubator,  capa¬ 
city  four  thousand  eggs;  good  order;  bargain. 
JOSEPH  UZMANN,  Central  Islip,  Long  Island. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP  evaporator  at  Sussex,  N.  J. ; 

fine  crop  prospects,  highest  prices  for  product, 
endorsed  by  local  Grange,  owner  unable  to  op¬ 
erate  on  account  war.  Address  S.  F.  PALMER, 
Madison,  N.  J. 


MANAGER  of  wide  practical  experience  and 
proven  ability  on  some  of  the  largest  (fairy 
farms  in  the  East  desires  similar  position.  Ex¬ 
port  feeder,  A1  references;  graduate  of  agri¬ 
culture  college.  I  can  handle  men  and  get  re¬ 
sults.  Address  NO.  2311,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  open  for  position,  expert  on 
mammoth  incubators  and  colony  brooders,  ca¬ 
pable  of  building  up  plant  successfully;  life  ex¬ 
perience,  American,  age  30,  well  recommended, 
gentleman’s  estate  preferred.  NO.  2303,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


PACKARD  RUNABOUT,  1908  model,  5x5*4  white 
enamel,  top  and  bucket  seat,  two  new  tires; 
sacrifice.  DAMPMAN,  71  Murray  St.,  N.  Y.  0. 


FOR  SALE — My  power  Hay  Baler,  latest  John 
Deere  plain  16xl8-inch;  almost  new;  guaran¬ 
teed  good  condition;  original  net  price  .$450; 
having  sold  my  farm  will  sell  baler  for  $2.50 
cash.  FRANK  A.  MOKE,  West  Brookfield, 
Mass. 


WANTED — Double  deck  Blue  Hen  Incubator, 
7,200  or  over.  J.  GUY  LESIIER,  Northumber¬ 
land,  Pa. 


REECO  SYSTEMS 

Pump  from  Deep  Wells, 
Springs  or  Rivers 

Use  Gasoline — Kerosene — Coal — Wood 
— Electricity.  Are  Safe — Simple  and 
Reliable.  Cost  no  more  than 
cheaply  built  outfits 

RIDER -ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO. 


(Business  Established  1842) 


24  Murray  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Rough  Roads 


demaind  tires  that  are  tough,  resilient  and  efficient  anti-skids. 
Inferior  quality-  of  rubber,  workmanship  and  inspection  won’t  do. 
Only  the  best  material  and  craftmanship  in  tire-making  can  with¬ 
stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  roads  full  of  ruts  and  holes  and  rocks. 

That’s  why  the  United  States  ^  Chain  ’  Tread  Anti~ Skid  Tire— one  of  the  five 
famous  United  States  Tires — made  by  the  largest  rubber  manufacturer  in  the 
world — is  forging  ahead  in  popularity  with  farmers  and  others  who  know  the  tire 
needs  of  rough  country  roads. 

More  mileage  per  dollar,  better  all  round  service  and  greater  assurance  against 
ordinary  tire  troubles — no  matter  how  bad  your  roads  may  be— are  guaranteed 
when  you  equip  your  car  with  United  States  ^  Chain  ’  Treads.  Try  them  TO-DAY. 


United  States  Tires 

Are  Good  Tires 


Nobby’  ‘Chain 
A  tire  for  < 


suburban 
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Five  Cents  a  Copy 


“When  a  Feller  Needs  a  Friend” 


If  the  boy  in  the  picture  were  only  a  philosopher 
he  would  smile  and  look  ahead  50  years  to  the 
time  when  he  could  sit  by  the  fire  and  recite 
When  I  was  Mary’s  Beau  He  is  no  philoso¬ 


pher  however — did  you  ever  see  one  in  such 
a  situation?  He  just  “Needs  a  Friend” — and 
there  is  only  one — the  central  figure  in  the 
path  1 


Why  Goodyears  Are 


Preferred 


There  are  well  over  200  different  makes 
of  automobile  tires  manufactured  in  this 
country. 

And  the  companies  that  produce  them 
exercise  as  many  different  business  methods 
in  behalf  of  their  product. 

Yet  despite  this  extensive  competition,  one 
car  in  every  five  now  in  service  is  equipped 
with  Goodyear  Tires. 

And  more  Goodyear  Tires  are  sold  in 
America  than  any  other  brand. 

We  offer  this  information  not  in  any  boast¬ 
ful  spirit,  but  merely  to  show  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  preference  for  Goodyear  Tires. 

We  know,  and  you  know,  that  this  pref¬ 
erence  could  not  exist  if  Goodyear  Tires 
were  'not  plamly  superior  to  ordinary  tires. 

But  it  does  exist  —  a  plurality  of  American 
motorists  does  prefer  Goodyear  Tires. 

And  what  is  more  important,  their  preference  is 
growing  more  pronounced  with  every  day. 

The  margin  of  Goodyear  leadership  is  steadily 
widening. 

This  fact,  alone,  means  all  toyou  that  can  hesaid  of  tires. 


It  means  that  throughout  this  nation,  wherever  tires 
are  used,  Goodyear  Tires  give  maximum  service  and 
satisfaction. 

It  means  that  they  give  greater  mileages  than  other 
tires,  deeper  comfort,  surer  security,  stouter  endur¬ 
ance,  more  freedom  from  trouble. 

These  are  the  cardinal  elements  of  satisfactory  tire 
service,  and  these  are  the  elements  in  which  Goodyear 
Tires  excel. 

Ask  your  neighbor  who  uses  Goodyear  Tires  what 
he  thinks  of  them. 

He  will  verify  every  virtue  we  have  mentioned — 
that  is  why  he  prefers  them. 

Sometime, will  come  to  Goodyear  Tires.  Some¬ 
time,  you  will  prefer  them. 

til 

When  you  do  come  to  them,  buy  them  of  the 
Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealer  near  you. 

You  can  deal  with  him  face  to  face;  he  is  there  on 
the  ground  for  your  benefit,  to  help  you  get  out  of 
Goodyear  Tires  the  final  mile  we  have  built  into  them. 

Ask  him  about  Goodyear  tubes — better  tubes — get 
him  to  tell  you  how  much  they  mean  in  lengthen¬ 
ing  a  casing’s  life. 

And  ask  him  about  the  Goodyear  Tire-Saver  Kit, 
which,  as  a  primary  factor  in  tire  conservation,  cer¬ 
tainly  deserves  a  place  in  your  car. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio 
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Bean  Growing  in  Western  New  York 

Use  of  a  Bean  Harvester 

N  IMPORTANT  CROP.— Some  of  the  articles 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  on  bean  hai’ve.sters  and  har¬ 
vesting  beans  have  seemed  amusing,  especially  the 
one  advising  the  use  of  a  potato  digger.  Field 
beans  have  been  grown  here  in  Livingston  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  upwards  of  40  years  and  the  first  bean  har¬ 
vester  was  made  by  Orin  Johnson,  a  neighbor  of 
mine,  over  40  years  ago.  This  same  old  harvester 
was  a  silent  witness  on  the  winning  side  of  several 
lawsuits  for  infringements  brought  by  parties  who 
had  taken  out  patents  later.  This  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  bean-growing  section  in  the  world,  e.special- 
ly  for  marrow  beans,  and  if  the  man  who  says  the 
bean  harvester  is  not  a  success  in  any  and  all  kinds 
of  land  will  come  into  this  territory  next  Fall,  he 
can  see  thousands  of  acres  of  beans  being  pulled 
successfully  with  the  bean  harvester.  I  am  only 
a  small  grower,  my  ci'op  averaging  about  20  acres 
a  year,  while  many  farmers  plant  r>0  to  70  acres  and 
some  are  planting  100  and  upwards  this  year. 


EXPENSES  AND  RETURNS.— With  seed  selling 
at  $10  per  bushel,  it  is  rather  a  chance  game  to 
play,  and  big  odds  against  the  player,  with  seed 
costing  $12  to  $15  per  acre,  added  to  expense  of 
plowing,  fitting,  planting,  cultivating,  harvesting 
and  thrashing,  also  fertilizer  if  used,  then  delivery 
to  market  where  they  are  bought  at,  say,  $5  for  G2 
pounds,  deducting  the  number  of  pounds  they  pick 
per  bushel.  That  is,  if  they  pick  five  pounds  per 
bushel  and  you  .sell  100  bushels,  500  pounds  will  bo 
deducted  for  pick  together  with  expense  of  picking, 
which  may  be  throe  cents  or  more  per  pound  for 
those  picked  out.  The  cull  beans  are  kept  by  the 
dealer  and  sold  back  to  the  farmer  to  be  used  as 
hog  feed.  A  blind  man  should  be  able  to  see  that 
this  is  not  all  velvet  to  the  farmer.  Last  year  a 
great  many  farmers  did  not  have  a  bean  to  sell. 
The  vines  made  a  good  growth,  but  no  pods.  This 
has  occurred  before,  but  not  .so  extensively.  But 
suppose  this  should  be  the  case  this  year  with  the 
expense  of  seed  double  that  of  last  year.  With  so 
many  more  growers  not  having  seed,  and  being 
obliged  to  buy,  this  makes  the  situation  far  more 


seriou.s.  Still  the  government  advises  us  to  plant 
and  plant  and  plant,  and  we  have  obeyed.  What 
next?  Who  takes  the  chance? 

HOW  THE  WORK  IS  DONE.— I  will  try  to 
tell  how  I  handle  a  crop  of  beans.  We  plant  them 
in  rows  28  inches  apart,  using  an  11-hoe  gi’ain  drill 
that  plants  three  rows.  Some  use  a  planter  that 
drops  in  hills,  and  I  believe  this  is  best  on  land 
that  gets  crusted  hard,  as  four  or  five  beans  will 
raise  the  crust  and  come  up  better  than  one  or 
two  alone.  I  like  to  have  the  beans  fairly  ripe,  but 
not  ripe  enough  to  shell  before  starting  the  puller. 
The  puller  takes  two  rows  and  i)uts  them  into  one. 
We  follow  with  the  horse-rake,  which  straddles 
two  of  these  rows  with  the  horse  walking  between, 
being  careful  that  the  wheels  do  not  run  over  the 
beans,  as  this  will  cause  the  beans  to  shell  even 
if  they  are  green.  The  wheels  will  crush  the  pods 
and  they  will  open  up  and  the  beans  roll  out  as 
soon  as  they  become  dry.  We  dump  them  in  very 
small  windrows.  If  the  beans  are  heavy  Ave  dump 
about  as  fast  as  Ave  can.  Then  we  doul)le-rake ; 
that  is,  we  turn  around  when  we  get  across  the 


field  and  turn  the  windroAvs  over  with  the  rake. 
This  leaves  them  all  raked,  as  the  rake  teeth  Avhen 
dumping  do  not  get  back  to  the  ground  soon 
enough  to  clean  up  all  the  beans,  and  the  second 
raking  does  this  much  easier  and  quicker  than  can 
be  done  Avith  a  fork.  In  bunching  Ave  go  Avith  the 
Avindrows,  putting  them  in  bunches  18  to  20  inches 
high  and  as  small  as  possible  on  the  bottom  and 
huA'e  them  stand.  Beans  put  up  in  this  manner  are 
practically  out  of  danger  of  being  damaged  by 
rain.  It  is  surprising  hoAV  they  Avill  shed  off  the 
Avater.  I  have  been  handling  them  in  this  manner 
for  many  yeans,  and  seldom  am  I  obliged  to  turn 
the  bunches  and  then  only  to  hurry  the  drying 
in  some  green  spots  in  the  field.  The  side  delivery 
rake  is  all  right  if  you  bunch  after  it,  but  don’t 
try  to  keep  them  dry  by  turning  Avith  it  as  one 
Avriter  states,  for  you  Avill  be  up  against  a  hard 
propo.sition  In  a  Aveek  or  more  of  nasty  weather. 
In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  with  two  good  helpers 
we  can  pull,  rake  and  bunch  10  acres  of  good  beans 
in  two  days.  Hats  off  to  anyone  who  can  beat  it. 

New  York.  n.  e.  gray. 


Phosphate  on  Corn 

Good  Results  from  Concentrated  Feeding 

✓ 

N  page  8.35  some  one  a.sks  about  using  phos¬ 
phate  on  corn.  After  planting  and  having  for 
years  been  expei’imenting  along  this  line  Avill  give 
my  experience.  Starting  Avith  the  desire  to  establish 
a  strain  of  eight- roAv  flint  corn  to  ripen  inside  of  100 
days  and  yet  carry  an  ear  and  insure  a  yield  be¬ 
yond  that  obtained  from  Avhat  is  known  as  early 
varieties,  I  have  been  forced  to  study  carefully  this 
prol)lom  of  fertilization,  both  as  regards  quantity 
and  character.  Having  a  good  foundation  of  barn 
manure  Avell  Avorked  into  the  soil  before  planting,  I. 
use  150  pounds  of  mixed  goods  carrying  three  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen,  eight,  at  least,  of  phosphoric  acid, 
and  three  of  potash,  in  the  planter  Avhen  planting. 
Then  keeping  doAvn  ali  weeds,  and  cultivating  at 
least  eA'ery  five  or  six  days,  I  apply  broadcast  along 
the  rows,  not  on  the  corn  or  about  the  hill,  150 
pounds  moi-e  of  the  same  mixture,  at  the  last  cul- 
tiA'ation,  about  the  20th  of  .Tuly,  Avhen  the  corn 
should  stand  at  least  four  feet  high.  Here  I  want 


the  nitrogen  chiefly  from  nitrate  of  soda  in  order  for 
the  roots  to  get  the  benefit  quickly.  In  dry  seasons 
the  change  in  the  corn  Avill  be  readily  noticed  with¬ 
in  a  very  few  days.  This  also  hastens  maturity. 

We  all  knoAv  there  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule  in 
farm  work,  and  that  the  one  thing  to  urge  is  that 
every  man  do  the  very  best  he  can,  according  to 
his  experience,  for  then  results  are  pretty  sure  to 
folloAA',  but  in  the  years  I  luvA-e  settled  to  this  prac¬ 
tice  as  best  and  most  profitable.  Having  in  a  ser¬ 
ies  of  nine  years,  Avith  a  single  exception,  reached  a 
yield  of  100  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre,  or 
better,  I  very  naturally  cling  to  the  line  of  work 
giving  such  results.  We  must  remember  in  fertiliz¬ 
ing  that  the  feeding  rootlets  are  at  the  extremities 
of  the  root  sy.stem  and  never  about  the  centre; 
therefore  it  seems  advisable  to  scatter  rather  than 
concentrate  the  plant  food.  It  also  .seems  nece.s.sary 
to  urge  lighter  cultivation,  for,  after  the  stalks  are 
eight  or  ten  inches  tall,  the  roots  Avill  meet  between 
the  1‘ows.  and  three  to  four-inch  cultivations  Avill  ser¬ 
iously  disturb  the  feeding  rootlet.s.  For  this  reason  I 
Avould  say  iieA^er  allow  the  cultivator  to  go  deei>er 


The  Working  Force  on  a  New  York  Farm.  There  are  2,000  Hens,  1,000  Trees,  Six  Cows,  and  a  Baby — and  Ten  to  One  the  Baby  gets  Most  Care! 
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Planning  a  Barn 

We  have  a  barn  00x40,  the  narrow  side  to  the  south. 
We  are  intending  building  a  lean-to  cow  stable  against 
this  south  end,  with  cement  floor.  The  stable  will  have 
to  house  seven  or  eight  head.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea 
as  to  construction,  ventilation,  arrangement  of  gutters, 
etc.?  I  have  a  bulletin  from  Cornell  and  it  advises 
a  double  wall  stuffed  with  chopped  straw.  Is  there  any 
way  of  arranging  platform  and  gutters  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  cows  getting  manure  on  themselves?  We  have 
also  ordered  a  tile  silo  10x24  to  be  placed  at  west  end 
of  proposed  stable.  The  arrangement  we  had  in  mind 
was  something  like  the  plan  given  herewith. 

Lewiston,  X.  Y.  P.  R.  M. 

HE  three  first  important  points  in  cow  barn 
construction  are,  sanitation,  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience.  The  platform  behind  the  cows  should  be 
at  least  two  inches  lower  than  the  bed  for  the  cows 
to  stand  on  and  four  feet  wide  at  least.  This 
should  be  level,  with  a  rise  of  1^/^  inches  in  the 
middle.  This  will  keep  the  bedding  under  the  front 
feet  of  the  cows,  and  will  in  a  gi’eat  measure  pre¬ 
vent  the  COW’S  from  slipping  on  the  cement  and  in¬ 
juring  their  knees.  It  also  allows  the  liquid  drop¬ 
pings  to  drain  off  into  the  gutter.  This  gutter 
is  usually  made  just  w’ide  enough  to  allow  a  barn 
scooj)  to  work  in  freely ;  eight  inches  deep  at  back 
and  10  next  the  cow’s. 

It  is  always  better  to  have  the  bottom  of  the 
manger  two  inches  higher  than  where  the  cowls’ 
front  feet  stand.  A  good  rule  for  the  manger  is 
to  have  the  bottom  flat,  for  a  foot  in  width,  rising 
and  sloping  back  to  the  desired  width,  the  plat¬ 
form  in  front  of  the  manger  being  four  to  six 
inches  higher  than  the  manger  bottom. 

As  much  of  it  will  get  beyond  their  reach,  the 
gutter  bottom  for  the  40  feet  should  have  an  aver¬ 
age  fall  of  at  least  two  inches;  this  will  help  great¬ 
ly  in  cleaning  the  stable.  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  stanchions  are  to  be  used.  The  width  of  the 


COW’S’  platform  differs  with  the  different  breeds  of 
COW’S.  For  the  large  breeds,  five  feet  will  be  about 
right,  graduating  dow’n  to  four  feet  three  inches  for 
the  smaller  stock.  The  distance  between  the  cows 
should  be  three  feet  six  inches,  although  three  feet 
w’ill  do  w’here  the  cow’s  are  small. 

The  passage  in  front  of  the  cows’  feeding  space 
or  manger  ought  to  be  at  least  four  feet  Avide  to 
allow  of  the  use  of  a  carrier.  These  dimensions  wall 
make  the  lean-to  stable  18x40  feet,  and  w’ill  allow 
of  two  box  stalls  at  one  end,  w’hich  will  be  neces- 
sai'y  when  the  cow’s  freshen. 

If  the  COW’S  are  to  be  Avatered  in  the  stable,  by 
all  means  use  the  Imcket  system.  By  this  method 
the  cows  haA’e  access  to  the  w’ater  at  any  and  all 
times  and  it  is  also  the  most  economical  and  san¬ 
itary  system.  The  double  siding  stuffed  Avith  straw 
is  not  at  all  nece.ssary;  in  fact  one  thickness  of  good 
matched  siding  Av.ill  insure  sufficient  Avarmth  for 
the  COAV.S,  as  the  stable  ought  not  to  be  kept  too 
Avann.  Tw’o  ventilating  shafts  should  be  arranged 
back  of  the  cows  in  the  siding  Avith  openings  near 
the  floor  to  alloAV  the  foul  heaA’y  air  to  escape. 
These  may  be  6x24  inches  and  ought  to  extend  high 
enough  to  alloAV  of  good  draught.  Seven  AvindoAVS, 
8x0  glass,  Avill  give  plenty  of  sunshine  in  the  barn, 
and  these  opening  in  at  the  top  Avill  send  the  in- 
floAV  of  fresh  air  over  and  not  directly  on  the  cows. 

HENRY  E.  COX. 
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the  note  is  outlaAA’ed.  and  this  may  be  done  right 
up  to  the  day  before  the  note  is  outhiAved.  In  your 
case  you  have  no  time  to  lose,  but  the  matter 
.should  be  cleared  uj)  immediately.  If  you  should 
die  your  wife  Avould  be  placed  in  exactly  the  posi¬ 
tion  you  had  occupied — if  the  note  was  outlaw’ed 
as  to  you  it  w’ould  be  as  to  her,  and  .she  would  have 
a  harder  time  proving  everything.  You  should  take 
steps  immediately  to  bring  suit  or  else  to  haA’e  your 
relative  make  payment  on  the  note  or  interest.  He 
is  probably  Avaiting  fo*r  the  note  to  be  outlawed. 

The  loaning  of  money  to  relatives  and  friend.s,  or 
ofttimes  to  the  church,  is  a  form  of  business  trans¬ 
action  that  has  not  been  given  sufficient  attention 
by  the  people  involved,  and  in  many  cases,  because 
of  this  lack  of  business  forms,  the  friendly  trans¬ 
action  has  ended  in  a  breach  of  friendship.  The 
laAV  does  not  take  notice  of  friendships  or  of  rela¬ 
tionship,  or  of  a  man’s  standing  in  the  church,  but 
places  all  these  matters  of  the  loaning  of  money 
on  the  same  plane.  After  the  happening  of  some 
unlooked-for  contingency,  such  as  a  split  in  the 
church  or  a  breaking  of  friendly  relation.s,  if  the 
lender  can  prove  the  money  Avas  loaned,  he  may  re¬ 
cover  it,  otherw’ise  he  cannot.  This  relying  on  re¬ 
lationship  or  friendship  Avithout  the  use  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  business  forms  for  money  tran.sactions  may  even 
lead  to  the  breaking  of  friendships.  Without  any 
Avriting  to  show  the  transaction  Ave  are  so  apt  to 
forget  details  after  a  time.  The  person  w’ho  carries 
the  details  in  his  head  may  die.  His  heir  may  nev¬ 
er  have  heard  of  the  transaction,  and  when  a  claim 
is  presented,  Avhere  is  there  anything  but  memory 
to  proA’e  the  transactions?  The  best  rule  to  follow 
is  that  the  clo.ser  the  friendship  the  closer  should 
business  forms  be  folloAA’ed.  And  it  must  be  under¬ 
stood,  too,  that  Avhen  the  time  comes  for  collecting 
these  loans  exactly  the  same  means  must  be  used 
as  if  the  transaction  was  between  total  strangers. 
If  it  is  not  paid,  suit  must  be  brought  just  as  be- 
tAveen  strangers.  There  is  no  middle  ground,  and 
the  statute  of  limitations  against  sueing  for  the 
money  runs  just  the  same  between  friends  as  be- 
tw’een  stranger.s — and  this  fact,  that  because  of  the 
lapse  of  time  the  borroAver  cannot  be  legally  forced 
fo  repay  Avhat  is  honestly  due,  may  be  the  cause  of 
the  breach  of  friendship. 

The  Turkey  Drive 

FEATURE  of  farm  life  in  parts  of  Texas  is 
the  “turkey  drive.”  Live  turkeys  are  bought 
from,  farm  to  farm  and  droves  of  1,000,  more  or  les.s, 
are  driA’eu  on  foot  to  market.  A  wagon  is  driven 
slow’ly  ahead  of  them,  and  men  Avho  sit  in  it  throw 
out  corn  as  they  pass  on.  The  leaders  among  the 
turkeys  move  ahead  after  this ‘corn,  and  the  flock 
folloAvs  them  until  they  reach  the  killing  shed, 
Avhere  they  all  meet  the  usual  fate  of  a  turkey.  Thus 
by  making  use  of  a  handful  of  corn  tAVO  or  tlu’ee 
men  can  easily  lead  1.000  turkeys  up  to  slaughter, 
Avhen  a  regiment  avouUI  be  needed  to  run  them  down 
one  by  one.  People  often  come  and  Avonder  hoAV  a 
feAv  politicians  are  able  to  “manage”  sensible  and  in¬ 
telligent  farmers.  We  find  the  ansAver  in  this  tur¬ 
key  driA’e.  “Corn”  is  but  another  name  for  graft  or 
•patronage  or  poAver.  What  is  called  “the  band 
Avagon”  is  really  the  corn  Avagon.  A  feAV  strong  men 
Avho  know  their  business  can  sit  in  this  wagon  and 
string  the  local  “leaders”  after  them — and  the  voters 
follOAv.  Many  a  strong  and  patriotic  man  will  at 
first  resent  the  idea  of  acting  like  a  turkey — so 
anxious  to  get  corn  that  he  Avill  Avalk  on  to  death — 
but  think  it  over  a  moment.  Did  you  ever  follow 
your  leader  in  politics  Avhen  you  felt  that  he  had 
some  crooked  scheme  on  hand? 
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tliaii  two  inches  after  the  corn  is  well  .started.  A 
tAvo-inch  dust  mulch  will  save  a  crop  on  Eastern 
soil.  I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  Maine 
has  far  larger  acreage  in  flint  corn  this  year  than 
in  any  year  since  the  blight  of  cheap  Western  corn 
struck  the  land.  o.  m,  tavitciiell. 

Maine. 


Late  Planting  of  Strawberries 

How  should  I  start  a  straAvberry  patch  this  year, 
and  have  it  bear  a  crop  next  year?  J.  R. 

Reading,  Pa. 

O  obtain  a  full  crop  of  straAvberries  for  next 
year,  j’ou  should  have  set  out  the  plants  early 
in  the  Spring.  They  should  have  been  thoroughly 
cultivated  and  fed  through  the  Summer,  and  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  mulch  of  straAv  or  manure  through  the 
Winter.  You  cannot  transplant  the  plants  noAV  and 
expect  to  get  a  full  crop  next  year,  at  least  from 
the  ordinary  A’arieties.  Some  of  the  Fall  or  Ever- 
bearing  varieties  Avould  give  you  a  fair  crop  an¬ 
other  year  if  they  could  be  transidanted  uoaa’,  but 
plants  of  the  ordinary  varieties  set  out  from  this 
time  on  will  at  best  give  you  only  a  partial  crop. 
Your  best  chance  Avould  be  to  use  potted  plants, 
and  get  them  into  the  ground  as  early  as  possible. 
You  Avill  understand  Avhat  a  potted  plant  is  from 
the  folloAving: 

The  fruiting  plant  groAving  in  the  field  is  knoAvii 
as  the  parent  plant.  After  fruiting,  or  about  this 
time  of  the  year,  this  parent  plant  throAvs  out  run¬ 
ners  or  ncAV  buds,  AA’hich  is  its  AA’ay  of  spi’eading  or 
propagating.  These  runners  AA'ill  extend  a  foot  or 
more  from  the  parent  plant,  and  then  form  a  bud 
01*  joint.  LeaA’es  and  stems  arise  from  the  upper 
part  of  this  joint,  Avhile  at  the  under  side  roots 
start  out  and  fasten  themselves  in  the  ground. 
This  forms  a  young  plant,  and  the  runner  continues 
forming  plant  after  plant  in  this  Avay.  The  plant 
groAver  takes  a  small  pot,  usually  filled  AV’ith  rich 
soil,  or  a  mixture  of  soil  and  manure.  He  digs  a 
little  hole  in  the  ground  and  sinks  this  pot  into  it. 
The  joint  of  the  runner  plant  is  then  placed  direct¬ 
ly  over  this  pot,  and  a  stone  or  lump  of  earth  placed 
on  top  to  hold  at  securely.  The  roots  strike  into 
the  soil  of  the  little  pot  and  groAV  there.  In  a  short 
time  the  neAV  plant  reaches  considerable  size  above 
ground,  and  extends  its  roots  all  through  the  little 
pot.  When  it  is  large  enough,  the  runner  between 
the  potted  plant  and  the  parent  plant  is  nipped  off,  the 
pot  is  taken  up,  and  the  plant  Avith  its  roots  gently 
taken  out  of  the  pot.  These  roots  form  a  ball  in  the  soil 
of  the  pot,  and  thus  readily  stand  transportation  and 
transplanting.  The  little  plant  may  be  shipped  in 
the  pot,  or  after  it  has  been  taken  out.  When  plant¬ 
ed  in  a  neAV  place  and  properly  cared  for,  these  pot¬ 
ted  plants  make  a  quick  and  strong  growth.  They 
are  expensiA’e,  and  it  AA’Ould.  not  pay  to  buy  them 
for  commercial  planting,  except  perhaps  in  the  case 
of  neAV  and  very  expensive  varieties, 

lA  layer  plant  is  prepared  by  placing  the  joint  of 
the  runner  plant  in  loose  ground,  and  putting  a 
little  weight  on  top  of  the  joint.  Thus  the  plant 
roots  in  the  soil  by  the  side  of  the  parent  plant, 
and  forms  a  fair  root  system,  although  not  as  large 
as  that  found  in  the  potted  plant.  For  our  OAvn 
use  we  regard  the  layer  plants,  dug  up  Avith  a 
bunch  of  moist  earth  around  the  roots,  as  equal  to 
the  potted  plants,  but  for  shipping  the  potted  plants 
are  supei’ior  if  AA’ell  handled.  Our  plan  is  to  root 
these  runners  as  quickly  as  possible  after  fruiting, 
and  prepare  the  land  after  some  early  crop  like 
l>eas.  This  year  we  have  a  lai*ge  patch  of  peas 
close  by  the  straAvberries.  As  soon  as  picking  is 
completed,  these  peavines  Avill  be  ploAved  under,  and 
the  ground  thoroughly  fitted  and  leA’eled.  Then  as 
soon  as  they  are  firmly  rooted,  either  layer  or 
r)otted  plants  Avill  be  taken  up  and  planted  on  this 
pea  ground.  For  Spring  planting  Ave  should  put 
the  roAvs  three  feet  apart,  Avith  the  plants  tAvo  feet 
apart  in  the  roAV.  For  the  late  planting  Avith  close 
cultivation,  AA’e  should  set  the  plants  either  tAVO 
feet  or  a  foot  and  a  half  each  AA’ay,  and  plan  to 
give  them  the  most  thorough  cultivation  during  the 
balance  of  the  season.  If  a  fruit  crop  is  desired 
next  Spring,  Ave  advise  cutting  off  the  runners  as 
fast  as  they  appear,  so  as  to  throAv  the  entire 
strength  of  the  plant  into  fruiting.  This  Avill  make 
a  larger  plant,  and  Ave  think  increase  the  number 
of  fi’uit  buds.  As  the  ground  freezes,  these  plants 
should  be  covered  thickly  Avith  straAV  or  very  coarse 
manure,  so  as  to  cover  them  fully,  and  yet  not  pack 
dOAvn  hard  upon  them.  Handled  in  this  Avay  you 
can  obtain  a  fair  crop  of  fruit  for  next  year,  but 
do  not  expect  a  full  crop,  and  do  not  be  misled  by 
those  who  tell  you  that  their  potted  plants  w’ill 
surely  give  you  a  full  crop  within  six  or  eight 
months  of  planting. 


Outlaw  of  Notes 

Some  years  ago  I  lent  my  brother  money,  taking  a 
mortgage  note  on  his  farm.  He  has  never  paid  any 
interest  and  recently  told  me  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
pay  any,  but  if  I  Avould  indorse  the  interest  on  the 
note  just  as  if  he  had  paid  it.  it  would  reneAv  the  note 
and  prevent  it  from  being  outlawed,  and  that  he  Avould 
pay  the  interest  hereafter,  and  the  principal  as  .soon  as 
he  could.  Would  that  be  perfectly  valid  and  legal  if  I 
should  do  it?  The  note  will  be  due  soon  and  I  do  not 
want  it  to  be  outlawed  as  I  cannot  afford  to  lose  it. 
If  I  have  to  sue  and  collect  it  hoAv  soon  shall  I  have 
to  do  so?  How  near  to  the  day  of  outlawing  can  a 
note  run  befoi’e  action  should  be  taken  to  collect,  or 
is  there  a  stated  time?  In  case  I  should  die  would  my 
wife  have  any  difficulty  in  collecting  the  note,  as  long 
as  the  indorsement  Avas  on  the  back  of  it?  J.  M.  B. 

F  the  interest  lias  not  actually  been  paid  your 
indorsement  on  the  back  of  the  note  that  it  has 
been  paid  Avould  not  make  any  difference.  It  Avould 
not  stop  the  note  from  being  outhiAved.  Notes 
Avonld  never  be  outlaAved  if  this  could  be  done. 
Then  if  you  brought  suit  and  Avanted  to  collect  back 
interest  you  would  have  trouble  in  explaining  aAvay 
your  indorsement  that  the  interest  had  been  paid. 
If  you  want  to  sue  and  collect  your  note  you  must 
commence  the  action  and  serve  the  papers  before 


Fighting  for  Truth 

It  is  all  true,  but  of  course  truth  raises  the  dickens 
sometimes  and  it  is  as  well  to  keep  peace  every  way 
Ave  can  honestly.  n.  j.  K. 

HAT  comes  from  one  of  our  readers  who  tells 
of  some  disreputable  practices  in  his  town.  It 
is  true  that  “truth  raises  the  Dickens”  noAV  and 
then,  and  the  name  of  the  great  novelist  is  used  in 
place  of  much  stronger  Avords.  Yet  it  often  happens 
that  the  situation  needs  a  good  dose  of  “the  Dickens” 
in  order  to  clear  it  up.  Sometimes,  thx’ough  a  series 
of  yeai’s,  habits  and  practices  which  are  shady  or  a 
little  off  color  are  peimiitted  to  start.  Most  people 
Avink  at  them,  and  let  them  go.  Nothing  of  this  soi*t 
ever  stands  still.  It  must  groAV  better  or  grow 
Avorse  and  little  by  little  these  practices  grow  upon 
the  people  until,  Avithout  realizing  it,  they  are  close 
to  actual  dishonesty.  Then  comes  some  one  with 
the  bald  truth  about  them — and  he  surely  does  raise 
“the  Dickens,”  for  people  will  hang  to  the  habits 
Avhich  the  years  have  put  like  a  shell  around  them. 
It  hurts  to  tear  them  off  but  it  has  to  be  done  at 
times.  You  have  to  fight  for  enduring  peace. 


A  Bunch  of  Farm  Notes 

Removing  Pipe  and  Pump  Cylinder  from  Well 

N  page  883  is  an  inquiry  regarding  the  best 
method  to  be  employed  in  the  removal  of  the 
pipe  from  a  well,  the  same  having  become  tightly 
wedged  by  reason  of  stones  being  thrown  into  the 
well  and  above  the  cylinder.  The  reply  suggests 
the  use  of  a  spud  attached  to  a  piece  of  piping  of 
sufficient  length,  with  which  it  may  be  possible  to 
break  the  stones  and  thus  release  the  cylinder.  I 
had  a  good  deal  of  experience  along  this  line  quite 
a  number  of  years  ago,  and,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
inquirer  and  others,  I  will  say  that  he  will  stand 
about  one  chance  in  25  in  loosening  the  cylinder  by 
this  method.  Of  the  remaining  24  chances,  10  will 
be  in  favor  of  breaking  the  cylinder,  10  in  favor 
of  wedging  it  still  more  tightly,  and  four  in  favor 
of  breaking  the  casing.  It  may  be  possible  to 
apply  sufficient  force  to  the  pipe  to  i)ull  the  cylinder 
from  the  well.  A  li/4-inch  pijie,  if  fully  screwed  to¬ 
gether  will  stand  the  strain  of  three  men,  weighing 
probably  500  pounds,  on  the  end  of  a  IG-foot  lever. 
How  much  more  it  will  stand  I  cannot  tell.  It 
will  require  much  less  power  to  raise  it  if  water 
covers  the  stones  than  if  the  well  is  dry.  The  best 
method  is  to  have  a  steel  point  with  barbs  like 
spear  made  and  attached  to  a  i^-inch  pipe.  This 
can  be  driven  through  the  deposit  of  stones,  and. 
on  its  withdrawal,  the  barbs  will  catch  the  stones 
and  loosen  them,  thus  breaking  the  wedge.  Also, 
a  pair  of  tongs  may  be  made  with  legs  long  enough 
to  reach  the  stones,  and  joined  in  the  middle,  in¬ 
stead  of  near  one  end.  With  the.se  it  may  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  reach  and  remove  the  stones. 

Exterminating  the  Woodchuck 

In  numerous  issues  of  The  R.  N.-Y..  as  well  as  in 
various  other  periodicals,  letters  have 
appeared  advocating  the  use  of  ga.^^o- 
line  or  bi-sulphide  of  carbon  for  rid¬ 
ding  a  field  of  woodchucks.  The  chief 
objections  to  this  method  are  its  un¬ 
certainty  and  its  possible  inefficiency. 

One  can  never  know  whether  he  has 
killed  the  woodchuck  or  not,  and  hence 
there  is  a  lack  of  .satisfaction.  Re- 
side.s,  the  woodchucTv  is  capable  of  ex¬ 
isting  for  a  long  time  with  very  little 
air,  and,  perhaps,  Avith  none  at  all 
and,  Avhile  the  gases  Avhich  Avill  ari.se 
from  either  of  these  liquids  Avill  sure¬ 
ly  kill  him  in  theory,  the  chances  are 
that,  as  soon  as  he  gets  a  whiff  of  the 
foul  odor,  he  will  bury  his  head  in 
the  fi’esh  earth  in  the  side  of  his  den, 
and  either  Avait  till  the  fumes  subside, 
or  continue  to  burroAV  and  eventually 
make  his  appearance  at  the  surface  by 
the  Avay  of  a  fresh  hole,  Avhich,  being 
small  and  nearly  filled  Avith  earth,  Avill, 
ordinarily,  escape  notice.  At  least  this  has  been 
my  experience  \Ahenever  I  liaA'e  tried  to  destroy 
them  Avith  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur  or  kero¬ 
sene.  Almost  invariably  they  Avould  escape,  aban¬ 
don  the  den,  and  soon  appear  in  another  part  of  the 
field.  After  learning  how  I  had  been  tricked  I  tried 
droAvning  them  out  Avith  AA'ater,  and,  by  this  means, 
completely  ridded  the  premises  of  them  in  a  very 
f(‘w  days.  My  method  Avas  to  set  the  gathering 
tank,  used  in  the  sugar  place,  in  the  Avagon  and  fill 
it  with  water.  Then  I  Avould  drive  to  a  hole,  insei’t 
the  si)out  and  turn  on  the  Avater,  and  the  Avood- 
chucks  would  immediately  .scramble  for  the  surface, 
Avhere  I  could  kill  them  Avith  a  club.  Once,  as  the 
hole  filled.  fi\'e  Avoodchucks  came  croAvding  out  and 
I  killed  them  all.  Sometimes  a  single  pailful  of 
water  was  enough  to  drive  them  to  the  surface,  but, 
ordinarily,  it  Avas  necessary  completely  to  fill  the 
hole.  The  idea  .so  commonly  exi)re.ssed,  that  the 
nest  is  raised  abOA'e  the  entrance  of  the  den,  is  all 
nonsense.  Hoav  can  it  be  so  in  a  level  field? 

It  is  a  fact  not  generally  appreciated  that,  in 
proi)ortion  to  its  size,  the  Avoodchuck  is  a  valuable 
food  animal,  if  properly  dressed  as  soon  as  killed. 
There  are  .some  fatty,  yellOAVish  glands  on  the  breast 
and  just  beneath  the  skin.  If  these  are  alloAved  to 
remain  for  any  length  of  time,  the  fluid  Avhich  they 
secrete  Avill  permeate  the  body  and  give  a  strong, 
unpleasant  flavor  to  the  meat.  If,  however,  these 
are  removed,  and  the  animal  is  bled,  and  dressed  and 
skinned  as  .soon  as  dead,  the  meat  Avill  compare  faA’- 
orably  with  any  Avild  game  that  I  have  ever  tasted. 
Moreover,  if  killed  late  in  the  Fall,  when  the  fur  is 
at  its  best,  the  .skins  have  considerable  value  among 
the  furriers.,  I  am  not  aAvare  that  dealers  have  ever 
quoted  prices  on  AA'Oodchuck  skins,  but  I  have  knoAvn 
of  Avholesale  dealers  paying  from  50  cents  to  one 
dollar  each  for  the  skins  AA’heu  shipped  in  a  bundle 
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with  other  furs.  During  the  Summer  months  the 
hair  is  short  and  coarse,  and  thinly  scattered  over 
the  bodies,  and  the  skins  haA'e  then  no  value  to 
the  fur  trade.  However,  the  hide  is  thick  and 
tough  and  strong,  and,  when  tanned  by  any  home 
process  makes  good  whangs,  and  bag  strings,  and’ 
Avhiplashes,  and  even  shoe  packs. 

Digging  Muck  by  Machinery 
On  page  847  is  an  inquiry  regarding  the  use  of  a 
low-priced  dredge  for  removing  the  muck  from  a  de- 


A  Farm  Mare  and  Her  Colt.  Fig.  372 

posit  that  is  50  rods  long,  two  rods  Avide,  and  six 
feet  or  mox'e  in  depth.  On  account  of  the  Ioav  value 
of  muck  and  the  limited  demand  for  the  commodity, 
it  Avill  not  pay  to  install  an  equipment,  the  .shovels 
of  Avhich  are  operated  by  poAver,  unless  the  com¬ 
plete  and  rapid  cleaning  of  the  SAvamp  is  an  im¬ 
portant  desideratum.  In  this  case  it  might  be  de¬ 
sirable  to  buy  or  rent  a  steam  dredge,  but.  ordin¬ 
arily,  the  value  of  all  the  muck  that  could  be  used 
to  advantage  on  a  farm  Avould  not  be  sufficient  to 


pay  the  interest,  annually  on  a  steam  dredge  and 
its  a|)purtonances 

I  have  seen  a  litter  carrier  .such  as  is  often  used 
for  cleaning  stalxles  emi)loyed  for  this  purpose  Avith 
satisfactory  results.  But,  possibly,  in  the  pre.sent 
instance,  the  topography  Avill  not  favor  the  u.se  of 
.‘-•(icli  an  arrangement.  I  have  al.so  seen  a  single- 
masted  derrick,  Avith  a  long  boom,  used  in  digging  a 
cellar  Avhere  it  Avas  not  practicable  to  use  a  team 


Lucy  Duchess  De  Kol  96348.  Fig.  374.  See  Page  906 


and  scraper.  Tavo  cars  Avere  used,  each  holding 
about  a  cubic  yard,  and  one  Avas  filled  AA’hile  the 
other  Avas  being  emptied.  One  man  operated  the 
derrick,  Avhile  tAvo  men  did  the  shoveling,  and  there 
Avas  lever  arrangement  combined  Avith  a  latch  and 
staple,  by  Avhich  the  bottom  of  the  car  could  be 
dropped  so  as  to  SAving  on  hinges,  simply  by  the 
pulling  of  a  rope  that  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
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operator.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  mechanism 
in  detail,  but  anyone  Avith  a  slight  understanding  of 
mechanics  can  readily  see  hoAv  the  car  should  be 
built.  After  unloading  the  car  is  sAvung  back  and 
the  bottom  is  fastened  in  place  by  the  shoveler.s. 
The  principle  of  the  derrick  might  easily  be  applied 
to  the  digging  of  muck,  and,  judging  from  its  Avork- 
ings  in  the  cellar,  three  men  Avith  a  derrick  can  do 
at)out  the  .same  amount  of  Avork  as  tAVo  men  Avith  a 
team  and  a  dump-cart.  It  is  refreshing  to  learn  of 
the  utilization  of  a  portion  of  the  immen.se  de¬ 
posits  of  muck  in  NeAV  England.  I  knoAV  of  farmers 
Avho  pay  50  cents  a  load  for  saAvdust  and  dra*Av  it 
10  nules  for  use  as  an  absorbent.  Avhile  there  are 
inexhaustible  deposits  of  the  best  kind  of  muck, 
Avorth  many  times  more  than  .saAvdust,  Avithin  a  feAV 
rods  of  their  barn.s,  and,  in  some  instances,  the.se 
deposits  have  received  the  Avashings  of  the  barn¬ 
yards  for  more  than  one  hundred  years.  c.  o.  o. 

Vermont. 

Sweet  Potatoes  in  the  Silo 

SHORT  time  ago  AA’e  spoke  of  the  remarkable 
development  of  the  silo,  and  hoAV  one  after 
another  many  things  formerly  considered  as  Avaste 
ixroducts  are  noAv  being  used  as  silage.  Noav  Ave 
haA’e  an  addition  to  the  list.  It  appears  that  in 
Florida  SAveet  potatoes  are  being  u.sed  in  the  silo 
Avith  very  good  results.  The  potatoes  ai*e  handled 
the  same  as  any  other  silage*  crop,  that  is,  they 
are  run  through  the  cutter,  throAvn  into  the  silo 
and  stamped  doAvn.  The  SAveet  potato  crop  has  been 
groAvn  in  Florida  for  many  years,  and  during  all 
that  time  they  have  been  fed,  more  or  less,  to  live 
stock.  The  chief  trouble  has  been  to  store  them  in 
that  Avarm  climate  so  as  to  feed  them  during  the 
entire  year.  In  many  ca.ses  a  drove  of  hogs  Avill 
be  turned  right  into  the  sAveet  pota¬ 
to  field  to  dig  out  the  crops  without 
further  help,  but  of  course  this  Avill 
last  only  a  feAV  months  at  best.  The 
silo  enables  the  Florida  feeders  to 
saA’e  the  entire  crop  and  feed  SAveet 
potatoes  during  the  entire  year.  There 
is  little  difference  in  the  feeding  value 
of  silage  made  from  SAveet  potato  and 
that  made  from  corn,  although  there  is 
considerably  more  of  the  carbohydrates 
in  the  SAveet  potato,  and  also  less 
moisture,  but  a  little  mox’e  ash.  Ex¬ 
perience  ixx  feeding,  hoAvevei*,  shoAvs 
that  100  pounds  of  the  SAveet  potato 
silage  Avill  replace  at  least  150  pounds 
of  the  cox’xi  silage.  On  a  tx-ial  of  the 
tAvo  for  milk  production  Avith  the  gx’aixx 
feed  the  same  there  Avas  a  slight  diffex-- 
ence  in  favor  of  the  sAveet  potato  crop. 
Of  coux'se  this  Avill  liaA-e  little  value 
for  the  Northern  dairymen  avIxo  can¬ 
not  raise  the  SAveet  potato  property, 
yet  Ave  ai’e  all  intex-ested  ixi  learnixig  of  any  changes 
ixi  the  px’oblexn  of  feeding  stock.  Thex-e  is  sux’e  to 
be  an  immense  developxnent  in  daii’.ving  and  cattle 
feeding  throughout  the  Gulf  States,  and  xnany 
neAv  feeding  ci'ops  Avill  be  developed  thex’e.  All 
this  Avill  haA'e  its  effect  upon  our  Nox'thex’u  dairy¬ 
men,  as  the  South  continues  to  incx’ease  its  pro¬ 
duction  of  meat  or  milk.  The  Soxxtherxi  fax’xnex’s 
cannot  hope  to  feed  their  coavs  in  the  same  Avay 
the.v  Avould  if  dairying  ixx  the  North.  They  have 
a  climate  less  sixited  to  gx’aixx  px’oduction  and  bet¬ 
ter  adapted  to  cx-ops  Avhich  do  not  thriA’e  in  Nox’th- 
erxi  States.  Thus  their  px’oblem  is  to  leax’ii  Ixoav 
to  utilize  their  special  crops  to  the  best  advantage 
and  that  is  Avhat  this  SAveet  potato  silage  meaxis. 
The  South  gives  us  cotton.seed  xneal — a  gx’eat  and 
u.seful  daix-y  feed.  We  think  the.v  haA'e  another 
equally  useful  feed  coming  ixx  the  velvet  bean. 


Big  Hen  Stories 

Can  you  tell  me  if  the  Ancona  hen,  “Queen  Bes.s,” 
OAvned  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  actually  made  a  record  of  331 
eggs  in  a  year  at  an  official  contest?  R.  xi. 

Fairport,  N.  Y. 

E  are  unable  to  find  that  “Queen  Bess”  Avas 
ever  a  xuember  of  any  x*egular  and  well-gov- 
erxied  egg-laying  contest.  She  px’obably  kept  her 
OAVxx  x’ecord  and  had  her  husband  make  pxxblic  recox’d 
of  it.  The  stox-y  seems  to  have  appeax’ed  fix’st  ixx  a 
Sunday  papex- — so  of  couxAse  it  ought  to  be  tx’ue. 
You  can  claim  15  records  Avhile  you  ax'e  ixiaking 
oxie.  Thex’e  is  another  “claixu”  for  a  hen  that  is 
said  to  have  laid  365  eggs  in  a  yeax*.  The  evideixce 
offered  is  that  she  laid  ixx  the  same  spot  ixx  the  barxi 
and  an  egg  Avas  found  at  this  spot  each  day  of  the 
year!  What  more  coxxvixxcing  ixx’oof  does  axiyone 
Avant?  Seriously,  these  fake  I’ecords  fl.v  about  like 
snoAvflakes,  and  ai’e  about  as  valuable.  Wlxen  you 


A  Modern  Farm  Evaporator  of  Brick  and  Concrete.  Fig.  373.  See  Page  894 
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finrl  a  hen  laying  150  eggs  in  a  year  you 
have,  a  very  good  hen.  Of  course  dozens 
of  hen  men  will  start  up  to  say  that  150 
eggs  is  mere  evidence  of  a  piker  in  feath¬ 
ers,  but  we  doubt  if  the  average  farm  hen 
lays  75  eggs  per  year ! 


A  Farm  Evaporator 

The  picture.  Fig.  .37.3,  shows  a  small 
evaporator  for  the  farm,  though  many  suc¬ 
cessful  farm  plants  are  not  even  as  large 
as  this  one.  Notice  that  it  is  one  story 
high  fn  front  and  two  in  the  rear  or  fur¬ 
nace  end  of  the  plant.  This  one  is  built 
of  concrete  and  brick,  though  many  home 
plants  are  constiucted  of  wood.  The  ap¬ 
ples  are  I'eceived  in  front,  the  floor  of  the 
building  being  but  a  few  feet  above  the 
ground  level.  The  land  naturally  slopes 
at  the  rear,  and  this  provides  excellently 
for  the  furnace  rom.  In  Wayne  County, 
New  York,  are  hundreds  of  evaporators, 
many  of  them  smaller  than  this  one,  in 
which  is  put  up  the  finest  grade  of  evap¬ 
orated  apples.  The  smaller  evaporators 
are  found  profitable  to  the  orchardist, 
since  they  afford  an  outlet  for  a  grade  of 
fruit  that  otherwise  would  be  sold  for 
less  money,  and  employment  to  members 
of  the  family  is  offered  in  the  process. 

A.  n.  PXJLVEB. 


What  a  Farmer  Thinks  About 

I  have  neighbors,  I  fear,  who  do  not 
get  the  good  in  farming  they  might,  sim¬ 
ply  because  they  do  not  look  at  it  from 
its  pleasant  standpoints.  There  is  a  joy 
in  the  w'ork  if  we  appreciate  it.  Nature 
worked  unlimited  time  to  fix  this  soil  for 
us.  She  ground  various  rocks  carrying 
the  different  chemicals,  and  used  waters, 
heat,  frost,  air,  insects,  worms,  animals 
and  plants ;  also  w’ar  and  friendship  of 
chemicals,  bacteria,  molds,  fungi,  mildews 
and  parasites.  Some  one  said :  “Every 
green  field  represents  carnage,  the  death 
of  plants  and  animals,”  and  we  have  them 
at  that  price,  an  enormous  one  compared 
to  the  money  we  paid  for  them. 

There  is  a  chapter  about  each  of  these 
agencies,  but  bear  with  a  few  remarks 
on  the  first.  I  can  pick  up  pebbles,  little 
rocks,  m  any  of  my  hills  that  came  from 
everywhere.  Limestone  from  Northern 
Michigan,  boulders  from  the  Arctic  Circle, 
granite  from  the  Thousand  Islands  and 
the  Alleghenies,  some  of  the  rock  from 
Niagara  Falls,  and  creamy  white  pebbles 
from  miles  deep  of  the  ocean  beds,  all 
mixed  with  our  native  sandstone.  No 
one  knows  how  large  the  chunks  were 
when  broken  off  at  their  home  and  started 
toward  me,  nor  just  where  they  left  their 
abrasions,  but  all  the  agents  named  oper¬ 
ated  on  them  since.  One  thought  on  the 
insects.  Is  the  firefly  (lightning  bug) 
for  the  entertainment  of  children  only? 
Did  it  incubate  in  the  soil  and  in  the 
proce.ss  make  available  some  phosphorus 
and  nitrogen,  and  accumulate  them  and 
leave  its  body  in  the  soil  for  amusement? 
It  is  but  one  of  countless  species,  busy 
through  millions  of  their  generations,  for 
me.  Nature  used  all  these  means,  over 
and  over  before  I  was  born  in  Ohio  and 
fixed  it  nicely  so  I  could  grow  things  for 
sheep.  Jly  ancestors  might  have  crossed 
with  old  Ponce  de  Leon  to  Florida,  part 
of  which  the  ocean  has  not  vacated  long 
enough  by  20.000  years,  and  I  might  have 
had  nothing  but  climate,  but  every  Buck¬ 
eye  and  plenty  of  other  folks,  who  own 
dirt,  should  be  ready  for  Thanksgiving 
Day  any  time  of  the  year. 

Well,  we  are  cultivating  corn  now,  and 
it  has  stretched  quickly  up  to  knee  high 
this  .Tuly  ,3.  A  cold,  wet  June  kept  it 
small,  but  the  past  Avarm  week  has  made 
it  jump,  so  one  more  week  is  all  we  can 
expect  for  it,  and  the  wheat  fields  say 
they  need  us  shortly.  Then  there  is  part 
of  a  mow  of  Alfalfa,  and  the  growing 
crop  says  it  wants  to  be  on  top  of  it  just 
as  soon  as  the  wheat  is  done,  and  the 
3'imothy  heads  are  nodding  to  us,  saying, 
“It  is  our  turn  next.”  The  oats  are  pok¬ 
ing  their  heads  out  also,  and  will  soon 
have  their  say.  Clover  disregarded  all 
the  inducements  -we  could  offer,  and  there 
will  be  very  little  in  this  section.  This 
seems  a  great  hardship  but  nature  knows 
exactly  what  she  is  doing  and  it  is  for 
the  best  somehow.  The  sheep  may  not 
see  it  that  way  when  they  are  eating  the 
fir.st  cut  Timothy,  salted,  but  they  must 
put  up  with  it.  and  more  oats  in  their 


troughs,  until  we  are  sure  the  Alfalfa 
will  reach. 

No  two  years,  seasons,  days  nor  crops 
are  alike.  Think  of  a  city  man  in  the 
same  old  rut,  at  a  desk,  or  a  laborer  fol¬ 
lowing  the  same  old  monotonous  grind. 
Our  continual  change  and  variety  gives 
magnificent,  kaleidoscopic  views.  On  a 
crooked  road,  one  wonders  what  is  beyond 
the  turn,  and  has  the  plea.sure  of  antici¬ 
pating  and  realizing,  and  the  farm  oper¬ 
ator  has  them  in  the  superlative  degree. 

Here  now  we  i)lan  already  about  what 
will  be  marketed  and  what  live  stock  will 
get  of  it.  We  can  see  them  about  the 
mangers  and  troughs,  stowing  it  away 
with  merry  hearts.  Even  the  fodder 
sheaves  of  this  knee-high  corn  are  men¬ 
tally  thrown  in  portions  on  the  snow,  or 
frozen  ground,  and  they  are  rushing  out 
of  their  stables  to  it.  like  a  bunch  of  chil¬ 
dren  from  a  schoolhouse.  There  is  no 
ennui,  blues  nor  monotony  about  the  fields 
and  barns.  We  w’ork  for  ourselves  and 
nature  works  for  us.  The  sun  rises  and 
sets,  the  rain  falls,  birds  sing,  winds 
blow  for  us  and  we  will  strive  to  care  for 
all  we  can  to  feed  the  hungry. 

Ohio.  W.  W.  EEYNOLDS. 


North  Carolina  Peach  Growing 

A  very  good  pamphlet  on  “Peach  Grow¬ 
ing  in  North  Carolina,”  is  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Raleigh. 
This  is  one  of  the  clearest  and  best  de¬ 
scriptions  of  peach  growing  in  the  South 
that  we  have  seen.  While  not  so  well 
adapted  to  peach  culture  in  the  North,  it 
is  one  of  those  pamphlets  Avhich  everyone 
interested  in  peach  orcharding  may  well 
read.  It  covers  the  subject  Avell  from 
planting  to  picking  and  packing.  Just 
now  farmers  are  particularly  interested 
in  coA^er  crops,  interplanting  and  fertil¬ 
izing  orchards,  and  these  departments  of 
peach  groAving  are  avcII  handled  in  this 
pamphlet. 

OBITUARY.— L.  A.  Goodman  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.,  leading  horticulturist  of 
that  State,  died  suddenly,  .Tune  27,  at 
Goodman,  Mo.,  Avhere  he  had  been  looking 
after  his  large  orchard  interests  in  that 
vicinitj’.  Death  Avas  due  to  acute  iudi- 
ge.stion.  Mr.  Goodman  Avas  born  and 
educated  in  Michigan.  He  Avas  graduated 
from  Ann  Arbor  as  a  civil  engineer  in 
]S<!7,  and  the  same  year  came  to  West- 
port  and  bought  a  large  farm.  For  25 
yeai-s  the  ^Missouri  Valley  Horticultural 
Society  held  an  annual  picnic  at  the 
Goodman  home.  During  these  25  years 
Mr.  Goodman  Avaf^  president  o£  the  society. 
He  served  for  10  years  as  president  of 
the  American  Bornological  Society.  Mr. 
Goodman  was  one  of  the  first  members  of 
the  Westport  Presbyterian  Church  and 
one  of  its  stronge.st  supporters  for  40 
years.  He  Avas  for  years  president  of  the 
Westport  school  board,  giving  up  that 
office  Avhen  Westport  became  a  part  of 
Kansas  City.  He  is  survived  by  his 
widoAV  and  three  daughters. 


The  outlook  for  apples  is  very  Fght  in 
this  section.  I  do  not  think  theie  is  a 
quarter  of  a  crop.  I’eaches  are  iooking 
fine,  all  varieties  look  good.  There  will 
be  an  immense  crop  of  prunes.  Grapes 
normal  but  late ;  pears  a  light  crop ; 
cherries,  a  light  crop.  E.  W.  B. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


25  Bushels 
Per  Acre 


That's  the  yield  set 
for  the  New  Yark 
State  Million  Acre 
WHEAT  CROP 
of  1918.  Other! 

States,  too,  are 

speeding  up  wheat  _ 

production.  You  can  produce  25  bushels 
per  acre  or  better  if  you  use  good  seed, 
fertilize  and  make  a  perfect  Seed  Bed  with 

^‘Acme”  Pulverizing  Harrow 

L.  H.  Moulton,  Farm  Superintendent,  Cornel 
College  ot  Agricul'ijre,  say*;  “We  have  three 
Acme  Harrows  vvhich  have  been  in  use  for  years. 
They  are  most  efficient  tools  where  an  exceptionally 
fine  seed  bed  is  required.”  Light  draft  and  comfort¬ 
able  seat.  Size*3  ft.  to  MVih.  wide.  Send  today  for 
tree  book.  The  Acme  \Vau  to  Crops  Thai  Pay.  “ 

Duane  H.  Nash.  Inc. 


141 
Elm  St. 


Millington 
N.  J. 


FOR  SHORTAGE 
OF  FARM  LABOR 


A  big  shortage  of  farm  labor  this  fall  is  inevitable.  Be  pre« 
pared.  Bring  in  a  recruit  that  needs  no  training — one  that 
Won*t  be  drafted.  Prepare  to  harvest  your  potato  crop  with  a 

Hoover  Potato  Dig^ger 

It  is  crop  protection 

Not  only  does  a  Hoover  Digger  help  to  solve  the  farm  labor 
shortage  but  it  harvests  your  crop  at  less  cost.  One  man  with 
a  Hoover  Digger  and  horses  will  dig  as  many  potatoes  as  any 
ten  men  can  dig  by  hand. 

The  Hoover  gets  them  all  out  of  the  ^ound — no  waste.  Stalks  and  weeds 
are  delivered  to  one  side.  The  Hoover  Digger  can  bo  furnished  with  a  picker 
attachment  which  delivers  the  potatoes  in  piles  or  in  crates. 

Hoover  Diggers  are  built  to  last.  Built  al¬ 
most  entirely  of  steel  and  malleable  castings. 

Elevator  rods  are  offset.  Potatoes  do  not  roll 
back.  This  construction  promotes  separation. 

Dust-proof  roller  bearings  are  used  in  all 
portant  bearing  points.  Big 
drive  wheels  are  used. 

Write  for  booklet  covering 
the  full  line  of  Hoover  Potato 
Diggers.  Ask  for' package  P — 33, 

JOHN  DEERE 

MOUNE,  ILU 


tVeslern 

Style 


Easy  to  Get  More  Money 

For 
Your 

APPLES 

The  highest 
prices  are  paid 
for  box-packed  apples.  They  always 
command  a  better  price  because  they 
“look”  a  better  price ;  besides,  the 
dealer  and  consumer  prefer  boxes — 
always — to  barrels.  Easier  to  handle, 
easier  to  sell. 

Baker  Bushel  Apple  Boxes 

are  strong,  made  of  selected  material  and 
shipped  knocked-down.  Furnished  in  either 
Eastern  or  Western  style.  The  extra  price 
you  get  leaves  a  fine  margin  of  profit  over 
cost  of  Baker  Boxes. 

Write  now  for  price*,  slatina  number  and 
•tyle  boxea  wanted.  The  »afe  way  is  to 
order  at  once  and  make  sure  of  delivery. 

BAKER  BOX  COMPANY 

84  Foster  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS  PREPAID 
Cabbage,  Caullflower,Tomato,  Beet,  Celery,  Pepper, 
Efig,  Parsley,  Asparagus  plants.  Lar(C6  or  pmall  lotn. 
Firnt-ciase  plants  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Al»o 

Strawberry  Plants 

Tot-grown  and  runner,  for  Buminer  and  fall  planting 
—will  bear  fruit  next  summer.  Catalog  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  .  GOOD  OROUND,  N.  Y. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 

The  great  soil  improver  and  valuable 
for  early  green  food,  grazing  and  hay 
crop.  Special  circular  free,  also  sample 
and  price  of  seed  sent  On  request. 

Alfalfa 

High-grade  American  grown  seed. 
Write  for  sample  and  price  of  seed,  also 
a  copy  of  our  Alfalfa  Leaflet,  free.  If 
in  need  of  Farm  Seeds  of  any  kind, 
please  write  to  us  for  prices. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


/TOMATO  PLANTS 

All  Leading  Varieties.  Price,  $1.60  per  1000 

CABBAGE  PLANTS 

All  Leading  Varieties.  Price,  76ci  per  1000 
Celery  Plants,  Qreen  varieties,  $2.00  per  1000.  Golden 
Self-Blanching  and  Easy  Blanching,  $3.00  per  1000. 
Plants  are  carefully  packed  in  moss  and  expressed 

OROL  LEDDEN,  SEWELL.  N.  J. 

Largttt  Grower  of  Veoetahle  Plante  in  New  Jereey 


OABBAGE 


LANTS 


SUREHEAO,  FLAT  DUTCH.  DANISH  BALL  AND  COPENHAGEN 
MARKET,  @  #1.60  per  1,000.  Have  an  extra  fine 
lot  of  nice,  stocky  plants.  Romance  Seed  and 
Plant  Farms,  Caleb  Booos  &  Son,  Cheswold,  Del. 

Cabbage  and  Celery  Plants7t^o„g& 

grown  plants  in  large  qnantities  at  81  per  1,000: 
#8.50  for  10,000.  J.  C.  Schmidt,  Bristol,  Pa. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS.  DANISH.  BALL  AND  ROUND  HEAD,  SAVOY 
LATE  FLAT  DUTCH  AND  SUCCESSI0NJI.50  per  M.  Large 
quantities  $1  per  M.  Tomato  Plants,  Stone  same 
price.  Express  only.  J/tMEI  MOSS.  Jghnsville,  Buck*  Cs  .Ps. 

RahhflffnPliinfq  BALL-HEAD,  FLAT  DUTCH  ALL- 

uaDDagerianis  head,  red  rock  at$i  per  i.ooo;  $7.50 

for  10,000.  Ready  now.  C.  E.  BOYLE,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 

500,000  Cabbage  Plant8l.!VSo^Y».Y„"e^^y 
sAiE-Cow  Peas-Soy  Beans-Scarlet  Glover  Seed 

JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware 

Best  Standard  APPLE  BARRELS??" 


KOBT.  GILLIES 


rompt  shipment. 


>mpt 

Medina,  New'York 


PureUnleached  HardwOod  Ashes 

THE  BEST  POTASH  FERTILIZER 

They  solve  the  fertilizer  Problem.  Correspondence 
invited.  Address  JOHN  JOYNT.L.B.  297,  Lucknow,  Ontario 


GRIMM  ALFALFA 

Free  From  Weeds 

0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.,  630  Main  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 


Ouaranteed  Genuine 

0  Everlarting  Jb 

tunmm  Alralfa 

Doe#  not  winterkill.  Outylelds other  varietic#,  in  hay  anti  soeft. 
1  rt^omniend  summer  plantiner.  Booklet  "How  I  IHucovcvd  the 
Ortmm  Alfalfa"  and  sample,  free. 

A.  B.  LYMAN,  Grimm  Alfalfa  Introducer 
Alfalfadale  Farm,  Excelsior,  Minn. 


E  have  books  on 
all  subjects  of 
farming  by  rec¬ 
ognized  authorities. 
Write  us  and  we  will 
quote  you  prices  .*.  .*. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


/^UR  PLANTS  give  a  crop  of  finest 
berries  in  two  to  ten  months  from 
planting — the  Everbearing  varieties  in  two  months;  the  others  the 
following  June.  A  full  list  of  the  best  varieties,  including  the  remarkable 
Van  Fleet  Hybrids,  covering  the  whole  season  from  earliest  to  latest. 

Our  booklet  No.  2  of  Pot  Grown  Strawberries  tells  all  about  them;  how  to  prepare 
the  ground  and  cultivate.  IT  IS  FREE.  If  you  would  have  bigger  and  better 
strawberries  than  your  neighbors  or  you  have  ever  had  before,  plant  LOVETT'S 
POT  GROWN  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Box  162,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


•Chemical  to  Sweeten  Pork 

Is  there  any  chemical  which  will 
sweeten  pork  which  is  strong  from  being 
too  long  in  the  brine?  E.  il.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

If  the  meat  is  merely  too  salty,  our 
old  chemical  friend  1120,  commonly 
known  as  water,  will  take  out  the  ex¬ 
cess  salt,  and  will  help  with  other  flavors, 
and  some  vinegar  added  to  the  water  will 
make  it  more  effective  with  the  ta.ste. 
P.ut  if  there  has  been  anything  like  de- 
compo.sition,  there  is  a  good  chance  that 
actual  poisons  have  developed,  which  may 
act  seriously.  Do  not  take  any  chances ; 
even  at  present  prices  for  pork  it  mil  be 
cheaper  to  throw  it  away  than  to  pay  for 
doctors  and  f»  nerals.  F.  D.  C. 


Gasoline  in  Well 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  five-gallon  can  of 
gasoline  which  was  in  our  well  house  be¬ 
came  leaky  and  entire  contents  soaked 
through  the  well,  polluting  the  water. 
We  h.ave  been  waiting  for  .some  time  for 
the  odor  and  taste  of  gasoline  to  disap¬ 
pear  from  the  water,  but  it  still  remains. 
Can  you  suggest  a  remedy  for  the  in¬ 
convenience?  V.  L. 

New  .lersey. 

We  know  of  no  cure  except  to  pump 
the  well  dry,  drawing  off  the  upper  part 
first,  as  far  as  po.ssible.  I’rohably  this 
will  have  to  be  repeated  two  or  three 
times,  and,  if  the  gasoline  soaked  into 
the  earth,  it  may  have  to  be  given  some 
time  between  pumpings,  but  even  then  it 
will  prob.ably  last,  as  a  flavor,  for  quite 
a  while.  Fortunately  as  a  flavor  it  is 
harinle.ss  in  the  dilution  you  will  get. 

F.  D.  C. 


“Metheglin” 

How  can  I  make  honey  beer? 

Pennsylvania.  L.  M.  w. 

It  is  no  wonder  tliat  this  question  is 
asked  from  time  to  time,  for  this  drink  is 
the  olde.st  known  to  that  “Indo-Euro¬ 
pean”  group  of  peoples  among  whom  the 
arts  and  crafts  as  we  know  them  seem  to 
have  begun.  Honey  was  the  only  sweet¬ 
ener  till  well  past  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
was  more  a  medicine  than  a  food,  while 
it  was  also  the  chief  source  of  the  fer¬ 
mented  drinks  among  the  more  northerly 
tribes.  Even  the  most  primitive  of  the 
ancient  Hritish  i.slanders  knew  that  the 
bees  which  gathered  the  heather  honey 
could  be  robbed  and  their  store  diluted 
and  fermented,  doubtless  by  the  “wild 
yeasts”  pre.sent  on  the  herbs  used,  into 
their  sacred  “mead.”  Mead  and  metheg¬ 
lin  are  the  same,  and  the  name  seems  to 
go  straight  back  to  the  Sanskrit  word  for 
“sweetness,”  while  perhaps  for  some  of 
us  who  would  not  go  so  very  far  back  on 
the  family  tree  before  coming  to  a  Saxon 
or  Danish  pirjite,  there  are  subcon.scious 
ancestral  memories  of  turf  fires,  horn 
drinking  cups  and  shouts  to  Odin  and 
Thor.  ReJigion  and  feasting  went  hand 
in  hand,  but  the  sacred  reputation  of  the 
drink  rested  no  doubt  on  its  rather 
marked  powers  of  intoxication,  for  it  is 
generally  considered  to  make  its  partak¬ 
ers  rather  drunker  the  second  day.  The 
reason  is  that  the  mixed  sugars  of  honey 
ferment  not  only  to  “pain”  or  ethyl  ai- 
cohol,  but  also  to  Miss  Ethyl’s  rather 
t)lumper  and  more  robust  sisters.  Propyl, 
Butyl  and  Amyl  (the  last  being  fat-like 
enough  to  be  called  “fusel  oil”),  and  these 
])ass  from  the  body  the  more  slowly  as 
they  are  the  more  complex.  Then,  too, 
the  herbs  and  aromatics  which  have  been 
addiHl  from  the  earliest  times  have  con¬ 
stituents  which  may  act  as  drugs  as  well 
as  flavors. 

There  were  many  ways  of  making  the 
drink,  and  some  of  the  receipts  are  still 
usable.  From  th  modern  rei)rlnt  of  a 
manuscript  book  which  was  evidently  the 
“Still  Room  Book”  of  n  English  coun¬ 
try  house  in  the  .seventeenth  century  we 
take  one  of  the  eight  methods  given,  all 
being  much  alike.  Here  it  is,  spelled  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fancy  of  the  Lady  of  the 
M.anor,  and  with  the  occasional  commas 
which  were  her  only  mark  of  punctua¬ 
tion  : 

“To  12  gallons  of  v/ater  you  must  take 
rosemary  half  a  handful  broad  time, 
sweet  marjerom,  e  *remon3’,  harts  tongue, 
burrage  buglace  of  each  one  handfull  of 
violet  flowers  2  handfulls  of  jillie  flowers 
one  handfull  any.seeds  correander  carra- 
way  parsley  .seeds  of  each  one  ounce  well 
bruised  which  with  the  seeds  boyle  the 
herbs  in  the  water  til  it  comes  to  *10  gal¬ 
lons.  then  strain  it  out  and  let  cool  a 
little,  put  in  your  honey  good  hive  honey, 
and  stir  it  together  ading  so  much  to  tlie 
litpior  as  will  make  it  bear  an  egg  to  the 
breadth  of  six  pence,  then  take  the  liquor 
ami  put  it  over  ye  fire  and  boyle  it  a 
little  but  scumme  it  very  well,  then  make 
it  cold  and  put  a  little  fresh  ale  barme 
into  it  then  put  .n  a  barrel  &  when  it 
hath  done  working  put  in  a  little  bag  of 
such  spices  as  you  please,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  musk.” 

“The  Lady  Downs  adds — of  spices  gin¬ 
ger  nutmegs,  cloves  and  mace  the  spices 
mid  seiHls  to  the  quantitv  of  eight  gal¬ 
lons  half  an  ounce  or  better  of  each.” 


If  the.se  herbs  and  simples  are  not  in 
your  garden  it  shows  that  by  seventeenth 
century  standards  jmu  are  a  very  poor 
housekeeper,  for  every  cottage  had  most 
of  them  about  it  in  those  da.vs,  although 
the  grocer,  who  did  not  then  exist,  or  the 
“chymist”  who  is  now  the  druggist,  can 
give  you  the  seeds  and  .spices,  even  “any- 
seed,”  which  is  anise,  of  course.  Some  of 
the  other  directions  specify  that  the  bag 
of  spices  should  “have  in  a  bullet  or 
small  stone  and  tyde  by  a  string  which  is 
nayled  to  the  barrel  that  it  hang  in  the 
midst.” 

Of  course,  all  this  detail  is  not  really 
needed ;  any  one  to  three  mixture  of 
honey  and  water  will  ferment  with  yeast, 
and  it  may  be  flavored  to  suit  if  you 
want  to  take  a  chance  of  drinking  the 
product.  For  no  doubt  there  was  mead 
in  the  flagon  of  which  the  poet  “Anon.”, 
(later  than  the  sixteenth  century),  has 
written  : 

“When  that  Seynt  George  Imdde  sleyn 
the  Dragon 

lie  satte  hym  down  forniust  a  flagon 
And,  wit  ye  welle. 

Within  a  spelle. 

He  hadde  a  verrie  merrie  jag  on  I” 

So  “watch  your  step !”  F.  D.  c. 


Tests  for  Diamonds 

What  test  do  experts  u.se  to  tell  a 
genuine  diamond?  How  many  facets  on 
a  perfect  diamond?  j.  ,t.  p. 

I)etroit,  Mich. 

The  effect  on  light  (refractive  power), 
the  weight  compared  with  an  eciual  bulk 
of  water,  (specific  gravity),  the  hard- 
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nes.s,  are  all  considered.  Diamonds  are 
cut  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  .stone,  con¬ 
sidering  its  .shape,  so  the  number  of 
facets  may  vary.  f.  I).  c. 


Advertising  Accounts  Due 

I  have  a  farm  and  al.so  a  general  store. 
Have  I  a  right  to  advertise  for  sale, 
either  publicly  or  privately,  some  bills 
or  accounts  that  I  have  against  my  past 
customers  who  now  do  not  trade  with 
me  or  do  not  give  me  an  opportunity  to 
meet  them  face  to  face?  B.  A.  s. 

New  .Ier.sey. 

It  would  probably  be  unwise  for  you 
to  advertise  these  accounts.  It  might  be 
necessary  for  you  to  defend  a  libel  suit 
if  jmu  did  advertise  them  and  some  of 
the  former  customers  .saw  them  and 
wanted  to  make  trouble,  even  though 
they  had  no  chance  of  succes.s.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  would  rather  pay  fifty  dollars  to  a 
lawyer  in  trying  to  escai)e  ijayment  than 
to  pay  an  honest  debt  of  half  that  sum. 
AVh.v  not  place  the  .accounts  in  the  hands 
of  an  energetic  .voung  lawyer,  giving  as 
his  fee  a  percentage  of  what  he  collects? 
Otherwise,  if  they  are  small  bills  you  will 
undoubtedly  have  to  charge  them  up  to 
profit  and  lo.ss.  It  is  quite  dangerous  to 
attempt  to  advertise  these  frauds,  strange 
as  it  may  seem.  There  r  ay  be  one  or 
two  honest  ones  among  them  who  have  a 
reason  for  not  paying  who  may  consider 
their  reputation  damaged. 


Jelly  Running  Over 

In  regard  to  juices  of  jellies  running 
over  the  i^araffin  and  down  the  outside  of 
the  glass,  I  have  concluded  that  this  hap¬ 
pens  when  too  much  sugar  is  used  in 
making  the  jelly,  or  when  the  fruit  is  too 
ripe  to  jell.v  firmly.  I  noticed  this  in 
making  currant  jelly  last  year ;  the  jelly 
made  early  when  the  fruit  was  barely 
ripe,  did  not  melt  or  run  over  the  paraffin  • 
but  that  made  later,  when  the  fruit  was 
dead  ripe  and  probably  more  sugar  used 
than  should  be,  crept  up  the  glass  and 
down  the  outside  very  badly.  This  year 
I  intend  to  use  less  sugar  as  the  fruit 
gets  riper,  .and  note  results.  My  cur¬ 
rants  are  the  I'erfection,  which  are  not 
.so  acid  as  some  others,  and  probabl.v  re¬ 
quire  less  sugar.  I  have  been  using  equal 
quantities  of  sugar  and  currants,  but  this 
year  .shall  trj’  not  over  three-fourths  as 
much  sugar.  w.  j.  u. 

New  Hampshire. 


Bare  Spots  Are  Costly 

Make  All  Your  Land  Produce  ■= 


Increase  your  profit  by  using  an  accurate  grain  drill.  It 
has  been  done  by  others,  and  can  be  done  by  you.  Farmers 
in  California  increased  their  yield  three  to  six  bushels;  Illi¬ 
nois,  five  bushels;  Kansas,  three  and  one-half  bushels,  and 
Iowa,  over  nine  bushels  per  acre  by  eliminating  bare  spots  in 
the  fields.  They  did  it  by  using  a  grain  drill  that  planted  all 
the  ground  without  skipping,  a  drill  that  put  the  seed  in 
even,  continuous  rows  of  equal  depth  across  the  entire  field 
and  without  wasting  high-price  seed. 

You  gain  both  in  the  yield  and  cost  of  the  seed  saved  by 
using  a 

John  Deere -Van  Brunt  Fertilizer 

Grain  Drill 

Plants  All  the  Ground  — No  Costly  Bare  Spots 


The  Van  Brunt  Fertilizer  Drill  is  equipped 
with  the  famous  Van  Brunt  Adjustable 
Gate  Force  Feed  that  compels  the  seed  to 
leave  the  seed  box  in  even,  continuous 
streams.  There  is  no  bunching  up  or  chok¬ 
ing  in  the  hopper. 

Merely  shift  feed 
gauge  levers  to 
regulate  amount  of 
seed  sown  per  acre. 

Any  standard  ferti¬ 
lizer  is  handled  just 
as  positively. 

Steel  ribbon  tubes 
conduct  the  seed 
and  fertilizer  to  the 
furrow  openers. 

These  tubes  are 

more  durable  than  any  other  style. 

The  grain  sown  with  a  Van  Brunt  Drill  is 
ready  for  harvest  at  one  time.  All  the  seed  is 
planted  at  uniform  depth.  This  is  assured 
by  pressure  springs  which  can  be  adjusted 
individually  to  make  the  discs  cut  furrows 
equally  deep.  The  seed  is  protected  until 
it  reaches  bottom  of  the  furrow. 


There  is  no  clogging  in  gumbo,  muddy, 
sticky  or  trashy  soils.  The  Van  Brunt 
Single  Disc  was  the  first  ever  designed  that 
could  do  the  work  right  under  such  condi¬ 
tions.  Notice  the  adjustable  spring  steel 
scrapers. 

Grass  seed  attach¬ 
ment  which  will  sow 
broadcast  or  drill 
can  be  furnished 
for  any  Van  Brunt 
Grain  Drill. 

Van  Brunt  Grain 
Drills  are  light  draft 
because  of  their 
light  weight  and 
substantial  c  o  n  - 
struction.  There  is 
no  sagging.  The  direct,  double  drive  assures 
positive  seeding  and  smooth,  well-balanced 
running. 

The  discs  are  high-grade  steel,  with 
smooth  finish,  and  are  equipped  with  the 
Van  Brunt  chilled  disc  bearings  guaranteed 
to  last  lifetime  of  drill. 

Write  for  free  booklet. 


Handle  Y our  Grain 
the  Easy  Way 


Unload  your  grain  with  an  elevator.  Eliminate  handling  grain 
with  a  scoop.  Save  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  to  every  load. 
Make  it  easier  to  get  hired  help.  Let  your  horses  or  engine  do  this 
work  for  you.  Use  a 

John  Deere  Bridge-Trussed  Portable  Elevator 

Handles  Small  Grain  and  Ear  Corn 


Bridge-trussed.  It  cannot  sag.  Channel 
steel  braces  run  from  the  center  of  each  sec¬ 
tion  at  the  bottom  to  the  top  at  both  ends. 
This  insures  rigidity  and  strength. 

Built  of  steel.  Will  last  for  years.  Roller 
bearings  lessen  fi  iction,  draft  and  wear. 
Runs  quiet. 

Bearings  are 
s  e  1  f  -  a  1  i  g  ned 
—  they  cannot 
get  out  of  line, 
cause  undue 
wear  and  heavy 
draft. 


Big  Book  Free 


A.U  O  , 

HowTo‘\Us£ 


Better  Farm 
Implements  and 
How  to  Use  Them 

America  must  pro¬ 
duce  more  food.  Labor- 
saving  implements  will 
play  an  important  part 
in  increased  crop  pro¬ 
duction. 

This  book  tells  all 
about  a  ful  1  line  o  f  la¬ 
bor-saving  farming  im¬ 
plements.  Tells  how  to 
of  them.  A  practical 
Worth  dollars. 


adjust  and  operate  many 

farm  implement  encyclopedia.  _  _ _ 

Illustrates  and  describes  the  following  machines: 
Walking  and  Riding  Plows,  Tractor  Plows,  Disc 
Plows,  Disc  Harrows,  Spring  Tooth  and  Spike 
Tooth  Harrows,  Corn  and  Cotton  Planters  and 
Drills,  Listers,  Alfalfa  and  Beet  Tools,  Grain  Drills 
and  Seeders,  Riding  and  Walking  Cultivators, 
Lister  Cultivators,  Mowers,  Side  Rakes,  Loaders, 
Sweep  Rakes  and  Stackers,  Hay  Presses,  Grain  and 
Corn  Binders,  Corn  Cutters,  Stalk  Cutters,  KaflJr 
Headers,  Manure  Spreaders,  Portable  and  Inside 
Cup  Elevators,  Corn  Sheller8,Wagon8,  Farm 
Trucks  and  Buggies.  This  big  book  will  be  sent 
FREE  if  you  state  the  implements  in  which  you  are 
interested  and  ask  for  Package  X-330. 


Wagon  dump  equipped  with  automatic 
stop  Elevator  is  successfully  operated 

with  horses  or  en¬ 
gine  power. 

Big  elevator  book 
free.  Tells  all 
about  the  com¬ 
plete  line  of  John 
Deere  elevators,  both 
portable  and  station¬ 
ary.  Tells  how  to  save 
money  on  a  new  corn 
crib  or  granary.  Write 
for  this  book. 


Uniformity  in 

Implement 

Manufacture 

means  much  to  you. 
You  want  to  feel  safe 
that  every  implement 
you  buy  is  up  to  stand¬ 
ard.  Getting  implements 
whose  quality  and  work¬ 
manship  is  up  to  stand¬ 
ard  is  a  matter  for  your 
serious  consideration. 

Specialization  —  dif¬ 
ferent  factories  for  dif¬ 
ferent  classes  of  tools, 
each  directed  by  special¬ 
ists  pre-eminent  in  their 
particular  line — control 
of  all  the  processes  in  the 
manufacture  of  imple¬ 
ments  from  the  leading 
raw  material  used  to  the 
finished  product;  and 
rigid  adherence  to  exact 
duplication  of  trial  im¬ 
plements  whose  quali¬ 
ties  have  been  fully  test¬ 
ed  in  actual  field  work, 
all  combine  to  make 
John  Deere  implements 
uniform  in,  quality  and 
design. 


JOHN  DEERE,  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


When  you  write  advertisers 
quick  reply  and  a  “square 
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mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


End  Of  Day. — T  confos.s  that  this 
oomps  to  me  lying  in  a  comfortable  ham¬ 
mock  on  the  front  porch.  Now  you  will 
say — “That  is  a  nice  thing  for  a  young 
and  energetic  farmer  to  admit.  He 
should  he  out  at  work.”  I  do  not  feel 
like  claiming  the  right  to  either  adjec¬ 
tive  tonight.  I  am  tired,  and  it  seems 
good  to  get  inside  the  screened  room  and 
stretch  out  like  a  lazy  man.  It  is  Sat¬ 
urday  night,  and  we  have  put  in  a  stren¬ 
uous  day.  ('ertain  good  specimens  of  the 
•Tersey  mo.squito  are  at  work  outside  the 
.screen,  but  as  for  me — my  day's  work 
is  over.  The  children  challenged  me  to 
play  tennis,  and  they  are  now  knocking 
the  balls  about,  but  they  may  have  a 
monopoly  of  such  violent  exercise.  It 
is  just  such  a  situation  as  this  which 
I)resents  a  full  argument  for  a  screened 
porch.  Every  country  family  should  have 
one — a  part  of  the  outdoors  wilh  a  roof 
overhead  and  wire  screens  around  it. 
You  may  claim,  as  a  boardinghouse  keep¬ 
er,  that  tlrere  are  no  flies  or  mosquitoes 
in  3'our  section,  hut  it  is  20  to  1  that 
the  screens  would  prove  a  great  blessing. 

PLP:NTy  Of  AVouk. — There  was  a  full 
supply  of  it  as  we  turned  out  after  hi’eak- 
fast.  There  was  a  big  hunch  of  hay 
lying  in  the  windrow,  that  strawberry 
patch  Y’as  weedy  (of  course),  the  corn 
needed  cultivating  and  hoeing,  there  were 
more  of  those  Alfalfa  plants  to  he  trans- 
planted,  the  cabbage  ground  needed  plow¬ 
ing,  the  grass  on  the  side  hill  should  be 
cut.  I  could  have  found  15  pressing  jobs 
without  half  trying.  The  weather  report 
indicated  showers.  Of  coui*.se  I  know 
that  is  reasonable  evidence  of  fair  weath¬ 
er,  hut  that  hay  should  not  be  out  over 
Sunday.  So  the  two  Italian  day  hands 
went  at  it  with  forks — shaking  it  up  to 
the  breeze  over  and  over.  It  was  not 
quite  ready  to  come  in  without  this  hand 
work.  Merrill  got  the  hay-fork  and  car¬ 
rier  ready,  and  then  began  plowing  under 
the  old  strawberry  field  for  cabbage. 
Part  of  that  field  has  already  been  fitted 
iind  seeded  to  carrots.  The  women  folks 
were  all  busy  indoors.  .Tust  outside  the 
back  porch  was  a  table  covered  wilh 
l)latters  on  which  strawberries  Avere  dry¬ 
ing  in  the  sun.  It  is  of  course  an  old 
story  how  they  partly  cook  these  berries 
and  then  spread  them  out  to  dry.  It 
makes  a  good  paste  or  “leather.” 

lloETXo. — It  was  the  strawberry  patch 
for  mine.  One  of  the  boys  started  trans- 
lilanting  Alfalfa  among  the  potatoes,  and 
another  worked  on  the  lawn.  The  vest 
of  the  children  came  with  me.  I  have 
invented  a  new  scheme  for  cleaning  such 
crops  as  this  berry  patch.  This  is  an  age 
for  “utility” — a  lime  for  specialists.  You 
Avould  not  put  the  mechanic  who  works 
one  of  tho.se  big  20-inch  guns  on  a  horse 
and  tell  him  to  charge  with  the  cavalry. 
A'ou  would  let  him  drop  a  few  big  shells 
into  the  enemy’s  camp  and  then  say, 
“Forward,  the  Eight  Brigade!”  It  is 
much  the  same  with  “intensive  hoeing.” 
\  man  of  my  age  .should  have  good  aians 
and  shoulders  for  hoeing,  but  when  he 
gets  down  to  pull  weeds  the  enemy  will 
get  him  at  a  vulnerable  point.  No  one 
likes  to  be  hit  in  the  back.  So  my 
scheme  is  to  stand  up  and  work  the  hoe 
and  let  one  of  the  little  Cherry-tops  crawl 
along  ^  and  finger  the  weeds  out  from 
around  the  plants !  This  makes  use  of 
all  arms  of  the  .service,  and  lets  me  serve 
in  the  artillery — where  I  belong!  Our 
Naval  Be.serve  volunteer  came  out  with 
his  hoe  to  submarine  a  few  roots  of 
quack  grass,  and  the  enemy  began  to  fall 
back,  in  spite  of  the  back-handed  help 
which  the  neutrals  brought  in  ! 

Onion  Transplants. — You  will  re¬ 
member  that  these  berry  plants  are  put 
r)ut  ].S  inches  each  way — or  about  20,000 
to  the  acre.  While  we  were  celebrating 
part  of  .Tuly  Fourth  in  killing  a  few 
thousand  quack  gra.ss  roots  Philip  ap- 
l)eared  with  a  bunch  of  Prize-taker  onion 
jdants  and  proposed  that  we  put  them  in 
between  the  berry  plants!  The  onion 
seed  was  .started  in  late  April.  The 
bulbs  are  now  about  the  size  of  a  pen¬ 
cil.  Philip  just  pulled  them  out  of  the 
thick  rows  as  he  thinned  out  the  crop,  cut 
off  the  tops,  and  now  they  are  ready  to 
transplant.  So  the  children  got  down 
and  set  scweral  thousand  of  these  onions 
— putting  two  i)lants  in  the  row  between 
each  two  .strawberry  plants.  Along  other 


rows  we  shall  transplant  carrots  or  man¬ 
gels.  When  j’ou  consider  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  we  shall  layer  or  pot  nearly 
lO.tXK)  new  berry  plants  also  you 
can  realize  that  this  will  be  a  bu.sy  spot. 
AVe  have  it  clean  now  and  .some  of  the 
strawberry  plants  ate  nearly  15  inches 
high  already  and  have  sent  out  four  to 
five  good  runners.  Does  all  this  hand 
work  pay?  AVe  are  going  to  find  out. 
Personally  I  think  that  in  this  country 
most  of  us  will  have  to  come  to  very  in¬ 
tensive  culture  on  a  few  acres,  with 
grass  or  grain  on  the  rest  of  the  farm. 
AVith  us  close  culture  on  the  lower  farm, 
with  .sod  orchards  in  the  back  fields 
seems  our  best  outlook. 

Chance  Df  AA'ork.— In  spite  of  my 
light  horse  scouts  I  had  to  get  down 
now  and  then  to  pull  a  few  weeds.  The 
children  can  realize  the  importance  of  a 
big  ragweed  or  redroot,  but  they  cannot 
quite  estimate  what  the  baby  weeds  will 
come  to.  After  a  couple  of  hours  I 
thought  it  a  good  plan  to  look  over  the 
farm  work  and  incidentally  straighten 
out  my  back.  So  I  went  up  the  lane  and 
the  children  tagged  after  me.  We  picked 
up  Mother  on  the  way,  and  she  went  up 
to  see  how  that  Bible  teacber’s  patch  is 
coming  on.  It  seems  to  be  well  .sown  to 
the  landscape.  The  potatoes  thus  far  are 


this  earth  requires  faith  and  patience  it 
is  the  slow,  monotonous  grind  of  clean¬ 
ing  out  quack  grass  and  weeds  in  a  berry 
field.  A*ou  can  hardly  hope  to  obtain  re¬ 
sults  for  your  labor  before,  next  year, 
and  unle.ss  a  man  has  some  vision  or 
spirit  of  prophecy,  he  will  surely  quit 
and  go  to  raising  potatoes  or  corn.  As 
for  children,  I  think  forcing  them  to  do 
such  work  without  relief  or  change  would 
be  about  the  surest  way  to  drive  them 
from  the  farm. 

Dinner  And  DPty. — AA'e  had  a  stew 
(mostly  vegetables  and  gravy)  with 
beets,  turnips,  rice  and  lettuce  with 
st7’j»wberries,  which  the  daughter  had 
made  into  a  shortcake.  A  cai'ping  critic 
<ir  uni)rejudiced  hi.storian  might  have 
said  it  was  long  on  cake  and  short  on 
berries,  but  the  only  true  criticism  of 
such  a  dish  is  what  is  left  over,  and 
there  was  only  a  stain  on  the  plate  left 
behind  this.  After  cleaning  this  up  the 
j'oung  folks  had  a  few  games  of  tennis. 
I  was  at  my  old  job  with  the  hoe  until 
I  .saw  we  could  easily  finish  in  an  hour 
or  so.  Then  I  remembered  the  corn  on 
the  east  side  of  the  road.  It  is  weedy, 
and  right  over  the  fence  my  neighbor  has 
a  good  cornfield.  lie  has  a  variety  of 
corn  which  naturally  grows  larger  than 
ours,  and  the  field  has  had  good  care. 
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fiiK'.  They  have  been  sprayed  and  hilled 
11])  with  the  shovel  plow,  and  we  could 
not  ask  for  finer  color.  The  beans  look 
well,  but  the  wet  Aveather  has  brought  in 
Ihe  grass  and  weeds.  This  must  be  fixed 
at  once,  so  Cherry-top  harnessed  old  Bob 
to  the  cultivator  and  began  Avorking  those 
beans.  Two  children  kept  on  planting 
Alfalfa  roots.  They  have  a  potato  patch 
in  which  the  hills  are  three  feet  each 
Avay,  Now  they  are  putting  an  Alfalfa 
plant  midway  betAveen  hills  one  way  of 
the  field.  Thus  Avhen  the  potatoes  are 
dug  Ave  shall  ha\’e  the  Alfalfa  plants 
three  feet  each  Avay.  This  scheme  may  or 
may  not  Avork.  It  does  not  cost  much  to 
try  it,  and  aa’O  shall  find  out. 

Still  At  It. — The  Italians  had  that 
hay  tossed  up  to  the  air  and  came  hack 
to  hoe  corn.  Merrill  Avas  ploAving  under 
the  old  straAvberry  field.  Thi.s  field  got 
aAvay  from  us  this  year  and  I  found  it 
Avould  not  pay  to  clean  it.  So  it  has 
groAvn  into  a  great  tangle  of  grass  and 
Aveeds.  AA’ith  the  manure  ))ut  on  for 
mulching  it  is  as  rich  as  gold,  and  Ave 
expect  great  cabbage  here.  Alerrill  had  a 
chain  on  the  ploAV  and  Avas  turning  over 
a  deep  fun-oAv  Avith  Tom  and  Broker, 
smashing  things  through.  There  were  a 
feAV  berries  left  in  the  grass,  so  the 
smallest  girl  and  I  got  a  pan  .and  picked 
berries  enough  for  dinner.  Then  Ave  Avent 
doAvn  and  bi'gan  our  sIoav  trench  Avork 
among  the  straAvberries.  If  anything  on 


We  must  not  let  our  corn  get  too  far 
behind  by  contrast!  So  the  Naval  Be¬ 


got 


serve  man 
and  started  for 
children  and  I 
We  found  the 


old  Bob  out  once  more 
that  cornfield,  Avhile  the 
folloAved  Avith  our  hoes. 
ragAvecds  starting  thick 
around  the  corn  hills.  The  projAosition 
Avas  to  run  the  cultivator  tAvice  in  a  roAv 
— back  and  forth — AA’orking  close  up  on 
each  side  of  the  corn.  Then  we  folloAved 
Avith  our  hoes  and  cut  out  the  Aveeds 
Avhich  .shoAved  .above  ground.  In  the 
meantime  Merrill  and  the  Italians  ap- 
pi'ared  Avith  the  Avagon  to  haul  in  the 
ha.v.  It  Avas  in  good  condition  and  a 
sight  worth  looking  at  to  see  Tom  and 
Broker  pull  the  great,  heaping  loads  out 
of  the  field  and  toss  it  into  the  moAV  Avith 
the  hay  fork.  Bob  finished  cultivating 
in  time  to  step  into  the  hay-rake  and 
bunch  up  the  scatterings,  so  that  the 
field  Avas  left  clean.  The  children  had 
done  about  Avork  enough,  and  so  Avhen 
they  came  to  the  end  of  the  roAV  their 
AYork  day  Avas  ended  and  off  they  Avent 
to  go  in  SAvimming  in  the  old  mill  pond. 
I  Avent  back  to  the  straAvberry  patch — 
Avhich  seems  likely  to  be  my  farm  homo 
for  the  balance  of  the  Summer.  We 
cleaned  it  up  in  due  time,  and  it  did 
look  pretty  as  Ave  stopped  to  glance  over 
it  at  the  end  of  the  day.  We  haA'o  in¬ 
vested  several  hundred  thousand  bloAA’s 
Avith  the  hoe  in  it  and  Avill  make  it  many 
millions  before  frost  comes  to  end  the 


SMUTTED 

WHEAT 


Grain  Smuts 

The  U.  S.  Dept,  ol  Agnculture  re¬ 
commends  the  use  of  Formaldehyde 
for  cleansing  seed  grain  before  planting. 

It  guards  against  the  development  of 
slinking  smut  and  loose  smut  in  wheat— 

fORMffLDEHyne 

^  Farmer's  Friend 

The  loss  through  smut  in  this  country 
amounts  to  millions  annually.  This 
can  be  prevented  by  treating  all  seeds 
before  planting  with  Formaldehyde 
solution.  Pint  bottles  at  your  dealers, 
35  cents,  treats  40  bushels.  Complete 
directions  for  using  Formaldehyde,  , 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  reports  and 
hundreds  of  valuable  suggestions  in  our 
big  illustrated  booklet  sent  free. 

PERTH  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

100  William  Street  New  York  g 


I  Order  Fall 
I  Fertilizers 

i  Now 

!  For  Prompt  Shipment 


Two 

Reasons 

Why 


A  Transportation  Reason — So 
the  dealer  can  order  out  his 
fertilizer  in  cars  loaded  to  full 
capacity,  which  hold  twice  as 
much  as  average-loaded  cars. 
Just  half  as  many  cars  are 
needed — the  other  half  are  set 
freefor  other  uses.  Freight  con¬ 
gestion  is  relievedO^^ou  stand  a 
better  chance  of  getting  your 
fertilizer, 

A  Patriotic  Reason — So  all  our 
industries,  all  our  national  re¬ 
sources,  all  our  efforts  can  give 
a  full  measure  of  war-time  ser¬ 
vice,  and  so  fertilizers  can  have 
a  chance  to  increase  our  na¬ 
tional  food  supply. 

Write  for  Particulars 
SOIL  IMPROVEMENT  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

NATIONAL  FERTIUZER  ASSN. 
Postal  Telegraph  Bldg.  Mnnsey  Bldg. 

Chicago  Baltimore 


A  REAL  POTATO  DIGGER 

Not  a  mere  Plow  with  a  rake  attachment,  but  a 
low  priced,  scientific  Implement.  Cleans  the  trash 
from  the  dirt  and  the  dirt  from  the  potatoes  as  well 
as  machines  that  cost  five  times  as  much.  Steel 
beam  with  high  arch  to  prevent  clogging.  Pol¬ 
ished  high  carbon  steel  shovel.  Adjustable  wheels 
regulate  depth  and  “pitch”  exaetjy.  Will  not 
bruise  potatoes,  Don’t  buy  a  Drill,  Cultivator, 
Harrow,  Lime  Spreader,  Potato 
Digger,  or  any  other  piece  of  Farm 
Machinery  bdore  writing  for 
our  special  catalog.  State  what 
machine  you  want  and  give 
your  deal, 
er’s  name. 

Hench  & 

Dromgold 
Company 
York,  Pa. 

1516  6th  Are. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint 


BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  tb-  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FRKE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Faint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


HAY  CAPS 

Stack,  wagon  and  implement  covers; 
Avateiproof  or  plain  canvtis.  Plant  bed 
cloth,  tents,  etc.  Circulars,  samples. 

HENRY  DERBY 

453  Y  St.  Paul’s  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  tjuick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Struggle.  Will  it  pay?  I  plan  to  put 
in  about  3,000  more  plants  as  soon  as 
the  peas  alongside  are  out.  And  this 
is  only  the  beginning  of  the  plan  to 
conquer  about  two  acres  of  weedy  land 
in  the  same  way.  That  will  make  the 
children  wonder,  but  when  they  see 
what  comes  of  all  this  they  will  fall  in. 

After  Supper. — So  here  we  are  at  the 
end  of  the  day.  We  had  supper  as  usual. 
Of  course  there  had  to  be  baked  beans, 
but  to  satisfy  those  who  do  not  date 
back  to  New  England  there  were  also  let¬ 
tuce  and  boiled  egg  and  fried  potatoes. 
We  have  saved  the  bay  without  a  drop 
of  water,  got  the  cabbage  field  started, 
finished  the  Alfalfa  roots,  made  the 
strawberry  patch  shine  and  got  the 
onions  going;  the  potatoes  are  “laid  by” 
and  the  corn  is  all  ready  for  cultivating, 
and  it’s  time  to  consider  the  cover  crop. 
Next  week  the  rest  of  the  hay  will  come 
in  and  the  oats  and  peas  will  follow. 
The  children  are  having  a  great  game  of 
tennis,  the  sun  has  gone  over  the  hill, 
dozens  of  birds  are  flying  back  to  nest 
in  the  ivy  in  front  of  the  old  stone  house, 
cars  are  rushing  past  on  the  road  with 
belated  families  hurrying  home.  Mother 
sits  inside  the  screen  room  with  a  great 
pile  of  mending,  and  here  I  am  in  the 
hammock  making  no  bones  about  the  fact 
that  certain  bones  ache  from  my  long 
hoeing,  but  quite  well  content  with  the 
result  of  the  exercise.  And  here  comes 
one  of  the  little  girls.  She  will  sit  here 
in  the  big  chair  and  gently  swing  the 
hammock  until  it  is  more  than  likely  I 
shall  doze  off  into  the  happy  country 
where  ragweed  never  grows  and  quack 
grass  bears  strawberries.  H.  W.  C. 


Berry  Picking  Vacations 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
there  is  reference  to  some  Pennsylvania 
women  who  spent  the  Summer  vacation 
of  1010  picking  berries  on  a  Massachu¬ 
setts  farm.  Tt  may  possibly  interest  some 
readers  to  know  more  of  such  possibili¬ 
ties. 

The  plan  may  be  said  to  have  started 
early  in  the  Spring  of  last  year,  when  one 
of  the  women  had  an  acute  attack  of 
wanderlust.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  for  many 
years  been  to  her  a  very  good  friend  in 
perplexities  of  various  kinds,  so  it  was 
decided  to  carry  this  difliculty  there  also. 
This  particular  attack  of  wanderlust  was 
a  difliculty  because  a  stay  of  many 
weeks’  duration  was  desired  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  while  the  funds  available  for  it  were 
extremely  modest. 

The  R.  N.-Y.,  with  its  usual  wide 
sympathy,  saw  a  means  of  bringing  town 
and  country  in  touch  and  forthwith 
printed  the  request.  To  the  writer’s 
great  surprise,  the  result  was  54  replies, 
mostly  from  New  England  and  New  Y’ork 
State.  Almost  all  were  interesting ; 
many  ■were  practicable  One,  however, 
stood  out  as  unique,  as  it  offered  occu¬ 
pation.  When  it  was  found  that  a  free 
house  was  included  it  seemed  too  good  a 
proposition  and  the  nigger  in  the  wood- 
pile  was  hunted  zealously.  He  never  was 
found. 

.Tune  came,  and  with  it  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  “camp”  was  ready  and  the 
berries  ripening.  A  vei-y  pleasant  jour¬ 
ney  was  made  from  Philadelphia  to  New 
York  city  by  steamer,  thence  by  steamer 
to  New  Eondon,  Conn.,  thence  by  steam 
car  to  the  hlassachusetts  destination. 

The  reality  exceeded  all  expectation. 
Those  who  know  Western  Massachusetts 
know  how  impossible  it  is  to  describe  its 
charms — the  grand  Berkshires  in  all 
their  varying  shades  of  color,  and  the 
placid,  beautiful  Connecticut  River  in 
contrast.  Even  the  sky  and  clouds  seem 
different  from  those  farther  south,  the 
clouds  hurrying  along  in  ever-changing 
forms.  How  many  nights  have  we 
watched  the  sun  disappear  behind  the 
hills ! 

As  we  approached  our  railroad  station, 
it  seemed  as  if  we  were  strangei's  in  a 
strange  land,  and  some  of  us  began  to 
wonder  what  kind  of  greeting  would 
await  us.  Any  anxiety  we  might  have 
was  quickly  removed,  when  we  found  our¬ 
selves  met  at  the  station  with  a  hearty 
greeting,  to  be  repeated  again  when  we 
reached  the  house  and  met  the  other 
members  of  the  family.  A  drive  of  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  brought  us  to  the  farm 
which  was  to  be  our  happy  home  for  the 
Summer.  We  found  a  charming  tenant 


house  fixed  up  ready  for  us,  with  every¬ 
thing  that  kindly,  thoughtful  care  could 
plan  for  our  comfort.  Again  and  again 
we  marvelled  that  we  should  have  found 
such  unselfish  generosity  and  consider¬ 
ation. 

Our  housekeeping  cares  were  reduced 
to  a  minimum  as  the  farm  provided  rich 
Jersey  milk,  butter,  eggs,  Dutch  cheese, 
vegetables  and  even  bread.  Of  course, 
berries  came  along  in  due  season. 

The  village,  about  a  mile  away,  is  won¬ 
derful  in  its  development.  Small  as  it  is 
in  population,  it  has  two  churches,  three 
good  stores,  an  exceptionally  good  library, 
a  town  hall  and  a  flourishing  Grange  of 
about  150  members.  The  consolidated 
school  has  about  150  pupils,  mostly 
brought  by  wagons  from  outlying  dis¬ 
tricts,  teaching  excellent,  equipment 
good. 

The  berry  business  was  interesting  as 
the  aim  (and  the  vcluevement)  was  to 
supply  the  best  possible  and  to  keep  up 
the  fine  reputation.  At  first  there  was 
picking  every  other  day,  late-  there  was 
plenty  for  every  day.  Such  difficulty  in 
getting  sufficient  pickers !  This  may 
seem  strange  to  those  ■w'ho  know  the  size 
of  the  Polish  families  in  this  section,  but 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  family 
seems  to  be  the  size  of  the  onion  and 
tobacco  fields  which  they  must  weed  and 
keep  clean,  hence  the  impossibility  of  ob¬ 
taining  help  in  the  berry  patch. 

By  the  time  the  berry  season  w'as  over 
we  had  got  so  much  attached  to  our  sur¬ 
roundings  that  we  thankfully  availed  our¬ 
selves  of  the  kind  permission  to  remain 
longer.  Infantile  paralysis  then  caused 
delay  in  opening  the  schools  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  so  we  were  enabled-  to  extend  our 
visit  beyond  the  middle  of  yei)tember.  At 
last,  however,  our  glorious  vacation  came 
to  an  end,  and  we  reluctantly  said  good¬ 


bye  to  those  who  had  so  kindly  be¬ 
friended  us  and  made  our  scheme  such  a 
success.  It  seemed  too  sad  to  say  “if 
we  come  again.”  Wo  buoyed  ourselves  up 
by  saying  “when  we  come  again.” 

The  return  trip  was  made  by  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  day  boat,  and  was  very  enjoy- 


Young  Farmers  at  “Attention” 


able.  Then  the  steam  cars  landed  us 
once  more  in  Philadelphia,  full  of  grate¬ 
ful.  happy  recollections,  to  cheer  us 
through  many  a  Winter  day.  Also,  it 
may  be  added,  with  a  comfortably  satis¬ 
fied  pocketbook. 


ilegcd  to  join  this  most  interesting  com¬ 
munity,  and  find  an  even  better  berry 
patch  awaiting  us.  In  addition  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  outdoor  life  is  the  in¬ 
terest  to  be  found  in  the  experimental 
part  of  the  business.  Part  of  the  field  is 
staked  off  as  experiment  plots,  careful 
record  kept  of  the  respective  yields,  and 
thus  different  kinds  and  varieties  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  on  different  kinds  of 
strawberry  plants  are  tested.  A  few 
plants  less  thrifty  than  the  other>s,  have 
been  sent  to  Amherst  that  their  malady 
may  be  diagnosed.  Berries  also  .are  sent 
there  for  analysis,  to  test  the  effect  of 
potash  on  the  sugar  content.  The  ber¬ 
ries  are  of  the  finest  kind,  and  the  de¬ 
mand  is  far  beyond  the  supply. 

This  year  our  creature  comforts  .are  as 
carefully  looked  after  as  they  were  last 
Summer.  There  are  some  slight  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  arrangements  i  s  our  former 
house  is  occupied  by  others.  Instead  wo 
sleep  in  a  real  camp,  jit  the  top  of  <a  hill. 
The  roof  of  the  camp  is  solid,  the  sides  of 
muslin  and  mosquito  netting.  The 
breezes  blow  through  vigorously  and 
healthfully.  Our  day  habitation  is  a 
made-over  .sap  house,  with  everything  we 
need,  and  nothing  else,  .so  that  house¬ 
keeping  is  reduced  to  a  restful  and  sen¬ 
sible  minimum,  leaving  us  time  to  ai)pro- 
ciate  the  charm  and  advantage  of  not 
being  cluttered  up. 

After  all  this  little  account  gives  but 
the  dry  outline  of  our  happy  vacation 
scheme.  IIow  can  one  give  any  idea  of 
all  those  countless  acts  of  courtesy  and 
sympathy  which  have  been  so  generously 
given  to  us?  May  these  fine,  staunch 
people  reap  a  harvest  of  happiness  and 
prosperity  in  proportion  to  what  they 


This  year,  we  find  ourselves  again  priv-  deserve! 


A.  E.  E. 


A  MAN  is  so  busy  these  times  that  when  he  does  get 
a  couple  of  days’  hunting  or  an  afternoon  at  the 
traps,  he  is  looking  for  action. 

He  wants  to  be  sure  about  his  gun — and  that  is  one 
great  reason  why  everybody  speaks  so  highly  of  the 
Remington  UMC  Pump  Gun  and  Autoloading  Shotgun. 

And  in  shells,  you  will  get  Remington  UMC  results  only 
from  Remington  UMC  Smokeless  ''Arrow”  and  "Nitro 
Club,”  the  steel  lined  "speed  shells” — and  in  black 
powder ,  the  old  established  "New  Club,” 

Sold  by  Sporting  Goods  Dealers  in  Your  Community 

Clean  and  oil  your  gun  'with  REM  OIL,  the  combination 
Powder  Solvent,  Lubricant  and  Rust  Preventive 

THE  REMINGTON^  ARMS  UNION  METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Firearms  and  Ammunition  in  the  World 
WOOL  WORTH  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

TVe  believe  that  every  atlvcrfisement  in  this  paper  is  backetl  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  iMjrson.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  trood  any  loss 
to  T)aid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  In  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertlseis  or  not.  AVe  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  AVe  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
resiH>nsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rurae  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  adverti.scr. 


The  T'.  S.  (Jealojiicfil  Survey  states  that  a  “fake 
^:eolo^;ist“  i.s  at  larfre.  Ilis  name  is  Geo.  11. 
Smith,  and  lie  claims  to  be  “looking  up  mineral.^.” 
There  Avas  a  time  Avhen  the  Smith  fjimily  Avas  the 
largest  known  assemblage  of  persons  grouped  under 
one  name.  Xoav  the  Smiths  are  taking  second 
lilate.  Ill  the  last  New  York  directory  there  are 
47  columns  of  Smiths  and  49  columns  of  Cohens. 
But  at  any  rate  make  Mr.  Smith  or  Mr.  Cohen  show 
his  jiapers  before  you  believe  Avhat  he  says  about 
minerals  on  your  farm.  A  “fake  geologist'’  is  a 
man  Avho  makes  out  of  his  OAvn  native  bra.ss,  a  gold 
mine  on  your  fiirm. 

* 

THIS  season  Avhen  eA’aporatoi's  are  going  up  on 
every  side  for  drying  surplus  fruits  and  vege- 
liihles  we  hope  some  one  Avill  e.xperiment  Avith  dry¬ 
ing  ajiple  pomace.  'Within  the  imst.few  yeiirs  the 
feeding  A'alue  of  this  cider  mill  refuse  has  been  rec¬ 
ognized  find  in  some  localities  it  has  become  a  com¬ 
mercial  product.  The  next  step  is  to  try  it  out  as 
a  dried  food — like  dried  beet  pulp.  It  contains 
enough  food  value  to  Avarrant  the  experiment  and 
if  it  can  be  handled  in  this  way  successfully  it 
Avill  mean  u  iiractically  new  food  for  cattle. 

* 

AI’EBFECT  iilague  of  green  lice  has  suddenly 
appeared  ujion  the  potato  and  tomato  tields 
around  this  section.  The  insect  has  been  known  be¬ 
fore,  but  never  came  in  such  numbers  as  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  serioiLS.  This  year  they  are  ruining  many 
crojis  and  most  groAA’ers  have  been  iiowerless — not 
knowing  how  to  fight  them.  AYe  are  using  tobacco 
extract  Avith  fair  results,  but  the  constant  rains 
have  made  it  impossible  to  do  effective  AA’ork.  It 
Avas  a  surjirise  attack  Avhich  “drove  us  back  on  a 
Avide  front.”  As  these  insects  are  suckers  of  c<iur.'<e 
the  poisons  Avill  not  kill  them. 

* 

Has  there  eA’er  been  as.sembled  at  AA’ashington  a 
more  lazy,  inefficient  or  leaderless  (.'ongress 
than  the  one  now  marking  time  behind  the  firing 
line?  AYe  doubt  it.  Through  its  trifling  and  child¬ 
ish  action  Congress  is  playing  the  most  dangerous 
exjieriment  Avhich  can  ever  be  tried,  in  a  Republic. 
The  iieople  are  becoming  restless  and  tired  at  this 
foolish  di.splay  of  “.state.smanship.”  Their  enthu¬ 
siasm  is  growing  cold,  and  what  does  Avarmed-over 
enthusiasm  ever  amount  to?  It  is  not  so  much  that 
important  bills  are  held  up  as  the  fact  that  the 
American  people  begin  to  feel  that  these  long  de¬ 
lays  are  due  to  some  seci’et  disloyalty  or  indiffer¬ 
ence.  Is  there  no  Avay  of  making  Congress  Avork? 
I.ast  Aveek  AA'e  saAV  a  balky  horse  blocking  the  AA'ay 
by  refusing  to  budge.  As  a  last  resort  a  big  lO-ton 
truck  got  behind — and  put  on  power!  The  horse 
went!  The  American  peojile  are  just  about  ready 
to  get  behind  and  put  on  full  poAver! 

*  . 

CONGRESS  has  now  giA’en  the  President  the 
poAver  to  enforce  an  embargo  on  exports  of 
food,  fuel,  feed  and  some  other  nece.ssities.  It  Avill 
be  promptly  enforced  against  the  neutral  nations, 
and  after  July  15  none  of  the.se  products  may  be 
exjiorted  Avithout  a  government  license.  This  is, 
frankly  and  openly,  a  AA’ar  measure.  AA'ithout  doubt 
much  of  our  grain,  coal,  explosives  and  metals,  os¬ 
tensibly  sent  to  neutral  nations,  has  been  shipped 
by  them  to  Germany.  The  government  Avill  noAv  stop 
this  trade,  and  the  embargo  is  a  prompt  and  .stern 
AA'ay  of  doing  it.  This  AA’ill  decrease  our  foreign 
shipments  during  the  Avar,  but  Avill  not  greatly 
change  i>rices  for  farm  product.s,  since  there  is  full 
demand  from  our  Allies  at  iiresent.  The  embargo 
puts  the  neutral  nations  like  Holland,  SAA’eden  or 
SAAntzerland  in  a  pio.sition  Avhere  they  Avill  finally 
be  forced  to  enter  the  Avar  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
and  it  will  probably  be  impos.sible  for  them  to  ob- 
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tain  fuel  and  food  excejit  from  the  Allies.  Thus  we 
see  clearer  than  ever  that  biscuits  are  more  im¬ 
portant  than  bullets  in  this  Avar. 

* 

I.N  your  issue  of  June  2.3rd  the  article  of  F.  R.  Allen 
on  how  the  State  helps  farmers  on  the  labor  cpiestion 
is  true  and  to  the  point.  Down  here  in  .Tersey  we 
have  Rockefeller  and  Carnegie  millions  to  add  to  our 
troiible.s,  as  well  as  many  other  millionaires  who  pay 
much  more  for  iabor  than  the  product  of  the  farm. 
New  Jersey.  o.  n.  g. 

E  have  the  same  report  from  everywhere — 
interference  Avith  farm  labor  by  competition 
from  jiublic  Avork  or  rich  back-to-the-landors.  In 
some  cases  Avealthy  men  go  out  and  play  at  farm¬ 
ing.  They  steal  good  hands  aAvay  from  practical 
farmers  by  offering  extravagant  Avages,  and  then 
spoil  the  Avorkmen  by  putting  them  at  useless  or 
impractical  labor.  Then  they  join  the  chorus  of 
criticism  and  complaint  because  the  farmers  do  not 
“speed  up !” 

* 

The  35-cent  dollar  and  .35-hour  government  clerk, 
shooting  hot  air  to  the  farmer,  makes  a  good  combina¬ 
tion.  I  Avonder  if  the  farmers  realize  that  a  govern¬ 
ment  clerk  works  35  hours  in  seven  days  and  a  salary 
from  .$75  to  .$3(X)  per  month,  while  we  AVork  .SI  hours 
in  seven  days,  and  take  Avhat  we  can  get  in  .salary. 
Maryland.  av.  ii.  sciiro.ai. 

E  have  all  sorts  of  combinations  the.se  days. 
The  farmer  has  not  said  so  much  about  it 
yet,  but  his  time  is  coming.  Of  course  the  “gOA’ern- 
ment  clerk"  Avill  feel  insulted  Avhen  he  is  called  a 
.35-hour  man,  for  he  claims  to  Avork  liai-d.  AVe  do 
not  see  liim  resigning  his  job  to  take  the  .M-hour 
job  on  a  mortgaged  farm.  Now  and  then  someone 
stands  up  to  say  Ave  should  not  talk  in  this  Avay 
about  “a  very  Avorthy  class  of  iiersoiis.'’  In  the 
language  of  the  school  boy,  “you  started  it"  and  ju.st 
as  long  as  these  Avorthy  jiersons  .sjieak  as  tlH>y  do 
about  the  farmers  they  must  expect  to  get  it  back 
in  full  measure. 

* 

IN  some  respects  the  conference  held  in  Syracuse 
on  July  5th  and  Gth  Avas  aliove  the  average  in 
merit.  The  importance  of  it  did  not  consist  in  tiie 
set  addresses,  nor  in  the  breadth  of  vieAv  of  the  dis- 
cu.s.sions,  nor  in  the  Avisdom  of  the  committee  rec¬ 
ommendations.  The.'^e  AAcre  iirobably  a  fair  average 
for  such  meetings  generally.  The  same  speakers  had 
lieen  heard  before.  The  same  .subjects  had  been  dis¬ 
cussed  before,  and  similar  recommendations  had 
been  reported  before.  AA^'liat  distinguished  this  meet¬ 
ing  from  many  others  Avas  the  determination  of  the 
actual  farmers  jiresent  not  to  stand  for  any  gnlT. 
Idle  and  silly  advice  to  the  farmer  Avas  turned  doAvn 
Avith  a  bang.  The  advisors  Avere  told  Avith  some  em¬ 
phasis  that  to  advise  farmers  to  do  things  that 
could  not  he  done  by  them  Avlthout  loss  of  money 
Avas  an  aff’ront  to  farm  intelligence,  and  they  re¬ 
sented  that  kind  of  advice. 

TAventy  years  ago  fanners  in  Ncav  York  State 
Avould  have  accepted  the  dictum  in  silence  or  jios- 
sibly  Avith  an  affirmative  vote.  At  that  time  official¬ 
dom  and  regularity  Avere  held  :in  a  sort  of  reverence. 
An.vAvay  it  Avas  the  regular  thing  to  go  Avith  the 
croAvd,  and  organized  forces  led  the  Avay.  At  Syra¬ 
cuse  the  men  from  the  ploAV  handles  Avere  alert  and 
discriminating.  Some  of  them  Avere  iirinu'd  for 
things  that  Avere  expected  but  did  not  materialize, 
and  they  launched  the  full  force  of  their  iieiit-up  in¬ 
dignation  again.s't  the  suggestion  that  the  farmer  is 
an  economic  idiot.  .After  a  feAV  meetings  like  that 
the  business  interests  of  this  country  Avill  begin  to 
understand  that  if  they  Avant  any  particular  kind 
of  food  or  any  food  at  all  for  that  matter,  in  tlie 
future,  they  Avill  have  to  jiay  enough  for  it  to  cov&r 
the  cost  of  production.  .Artificial  stimulation  of 
farm  production  that  does  not  pay  Avas  not  par¬ 
ticularly  jiojiular  at  the  Syracuse  meeting. 

♦ 

.As  an  insult  to  the  fanners  of  the  State,  can  you 
beat  it?  ,  a.  g.  e. 

Lucerne,  N.  Y’. 

Enclosed  you  Avill  find  part  of  a  column  of  guff,  a 
copy  of  Avhich  is,  I  suppose,  being  sent  to  every  Grange 
in  this  State.  l.  k. 

OTII  notes  are  from  Northern  NevA'  YMrk  and 
both  refer  to  the  speech  by  EdAvard  I*.  Doyle 
Avhich  Ave  referred  to  last  Aveek.  Somebody  is  spend¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  money  trying  to  plant  Mr.  Doyle's  re¬ 
marks  in  the  minds  of  the  Graiige.s.  It  Avill  not  re¬ 
sult  in  a  large  crop.  “Insult  and  guff'’  is  Avhat  they 
call  it.  The  names  fit.  Mr.  Doyle  booms  Senator 
BroAvn  as  the  greatest  friend  of  the  farmer,  and  he 
knocks  “fake  reformers.”  lie  ought  to  tell  us  Avhat 
sort  of  a  reformer  Senator  BroAvn  is  I  Mr.  Doyle 
and  others  like  him  Avill  not  get  very  far  for  his 
money.  Ilis  hot  air  Avill  start  an  explosion.  It  is 
a  shreAvd  and  cunning  scheme  to  discourage  and 
divide  the  farmers  noAV  that  they  haA’e  started  to 
get  together  and  to  think  out  their  oavii  jiroblem.s. 

It  is  the  old  plan  Avhich  has  Avorked  so  Avell  in  the 
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pa.st :  hut  it  Avill  not  work  in  this  case,  for  our  far¬ 
mers  size  it  up  as  “insult  and  guff'.” 

* 

SOME  of  the  city  papers  hai'e  printed  great  stor¬ 
ies  about  the  work  of  Boy  Scouts  picking  pota¬ 
toes  on  Maryland  farms.  It  was  said  the.se  Scouts 
did  about  $5tX)  Avorth  of  AVork  at  a  co.st  of  $1.5001 
Man.v  of  the  rejiorts  blame  the  farmers  for  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the.><e  scouts  to  make  good  as  farm  hands. 
This  Avas  to  be  expected,  for  it  is  evidently  a  part 
of  the  game  to  .shoA-e  all  posible  blame  upon  the 
farmer.  We  pay  little  attention  to  these  paper  re- 
jiorts  any  more.  .After  looking  the  case  up  right 
Avhere  the  trouble  happened  AA-e  think  the  folloAving 
.statement  is  fair: 

From  all  that  I  can  learn  the  trouble  Avas  that  a 
lot  of  boys  entirely  too  .young  for  steady  Avork'  in  the 
field  were  sent  doAvu.  They  were  little  city  felloAvs, 
never  accustomed  to  the  picking  up  of  potatoes  in  the 
hot  sun.  and  toting  baskets  to  the  barrels.  They  sim¬ 
ply  had  not  the  physical  ability,  Avere  too  young  and 
tender,  and  of  course  they  .soon  got  dissatisfied  and 
gave  up.  No  blame  could  be  attached  to  the  farmers, 
for  no  one  could  expect  little  city  boys  13  to  15  years 
old  to  .stand  Avorking  in  the  field  in  Summer.  And  even 
those  a  year  or  two  older  could  not  stand  the  sudden 
dumping  into  the  field  in  hot  weather.  The  country 
boys  who  have  been  at  AVork  in  the  open  air  ali  the 
season  have  gotten  hardened  to  it.  It  Avas  unwise  to 
put  city  boys  suddenly  in  the  field  in  hot  Aveather.  The 
little  felloAvs  could  not  stand  it  and  got  homesick,  and 
that  is  about  the  Avhole  of  it.  av.  f.  ma.ssey. 

♦ 

AA’iiat  reasons  liaA-e  you  for  s.aying  that  Senator  E. 
R.  BroAvn  of  Jefier.son  ('ounty,  does  not  fairly  represent 
the  dairymen  of  the  “North  Country?”  s.  R. 

WE  are  glad  to  see  the  North  Country  daiiy- 
meii  coming  foiavard.  We  have  a  long  string 
of  reasons.  First  Ave  may  give  the  folloAving  ex¬ 
tract  from  rc.solutions  passed  by  the  St.  LaAvrence 
County  IIolstein-Friesian  Breeder.s’  A.ssociation  on 
.Tune  14 : 

I’lie  Club  Avas  unanimous  for  the  principles  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  ToAvner  Bill  and  considered  that  it  Avas 
not  given  fair  treatment.  The  folloAving  resolution  aa’Us 
presented  and  unanimously  carried : 

“We,  the  members  of  the  St.  LaAvrence  County  IIol- 
stein-Friesian  Breeder.s’  <’lub,  consider  that  the  actions 
of  E.  R.  BroAvn.  Majority  I>eader  in  the  Ncav  A’ork 
State  Senate,  are  in  opposition  to  dairy  interests.” 

The  Holstein  coav  means  more  to  the  North  Coun¬ 
try  than  all  the  politicians  Avho  ever  pulled  a  Avire 
or  pushed  a  button.  These  black  and  Avhite  citizens 
Avill  go  on  keeping  the  North  Country  in  the  ring 
long  after  Senator  BroAvn  is  forgotten.  Does  the 
North  Country,  and  .Tefferson  County  in  particular, 
Avaiit  Senator  BroAvn  to  continue  his  AVork  at  .Al¬ 
bany?  It  Avoiild  be  a  .strange  thing  for  intelligent 
men  first  to  shoAv  that  a  man  is  opposed  to  their  in¬ 
terests  and  then  turn  around  and  send  that  man  as 
their  representative!  It  is  up  to  .Teffer.son  County 
dairymen.  If  they  Avant  Senator  BroAvn  it  is  their 
privilege  to  keep  him  in  office.  If  they  do  not  Avant 
him  it  is  their  duty  to  do  something  more  than 
“resolA’c.” 

* 

NEW  game  is  reported  from  Wisconsin.  Tavo 
young  men  appear  and  offer  a  card  on  Avhich 
is  J)  rill  ted  : 

S'r.ATE  REBRESENT.ATIYE 
$7ocA-  Rttisino  (ind  Af/riciiltural  Literature 
,  They  try  to  make  it  appear  that  they  are  straight 
from  the  .Agricultural  College  and  are  after  names 
of  farmers  to  Avhoiii  they  jiromise  to  .send  “litera¬ 
ture'’  about  stock  di.seases.  The  farmer  is  to  pay 
OS  cents  a  year  for  “postage,”  but  no  receipt  is 
given.  .All  sorts  of  Avires  are  noAV  being  pulled  in 
efforts  to  obtain  names  of  farmers.  The  best  thing 
to  do  Avith  such  young  men  is  to  put  them  at  Avork ! 


Brevities 

.A  F.4IU  imitation  of  milk  i.s  made  from  Soy  beans. 

.A  NEAV  Liberty  loan  is  contemplated  Avithin  a  year ! 

AViien  a  package  goes  on  the  market — mark  it  Avith 
your  name. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  finds  10  iiounds  of 
Alfalfa  seed  to  the  acre  the  most  satisfactory  rate  of 
seeding. 

Publicity  !  The  bc'st  boost  for  a  good  thing  and  the 
hardest  knock  for  the  bad  thing.  It  clears  the  air  and 
opens  up  to  the  sunlight. 

DimxG  small  lots  of  fruit  and  vegetables  will  help 
out  the  household  supplies,  but  Ave  Avould  not  advise 
it  as  a  commercial  proposition. 

The  presiding  elder  surely  gave  The  R.  N.-Y.  a 
good  send  off  (page  904).  Well,  avc  shall  have  to  run 
a  very  straight  course  after  that! 

I.\  the  '.Southern  .States  they  will  work  this  gar¬ 
dening  proposition  double  time.  Here  is  the  Alabama 
Experiment  Station  telling  Avhat  to  plant  in  October. 

There  are  many  calls  for  information  about  keeping 
vegetables  in  cellars  over  Winter.  The  Pastoral  Par¬ 
son  seems  to  be  an  expert  at  this,  and  he  Avill  tell  us 
how  he  does  it  next  month. 

M.A.NY  reports  shoAv  heavy  bloom  on  potatoes  this 
year — Avith  prospeeff  for  a  crop  of  .seed  balls.  There 
Avill  be  some  experiments  Avith  new  seedlings.  The 
Agricultural  Department  at  Washington  has  issued  a 
very  good  bulletin  by  Prof.  Wm.  Stuart  on  this  subject. 
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Business  Talk  for  Farmers 

The  Committee  on  Cooperation,  Transportation 
and  Marketing:  at  the  recent  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  con¬ 
ference  made  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  That  the  fixing  of  a  minimum  or  maximum 
price  for  food  products  by  the  State  or  Federal 
Governments  is  not  favored. 

2.  That  this  committee  requests  the  New  York 
State  Food  Supply  Commission  to  apportion  a  suf¬ 
ficient  sum  to  provide  an  adequate  market  news 
service  for  the  State. 

^.3.  It  is  the  .sense  of  this  committee  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  storage,  distribution  and  marketing  of  food 
products  is  a  matter  of  public  concern  which  should 
be  so  regulated  as  to  i)revent  undue  speculation. 

4.  We  recommend  that  sufficient  funds  be  appor¬ 
tioned  by  the  commission  for  the  organization  of  co¬ 
operative  producers’  and  consumers’  associations, 
utilizing  the  organization  of  the  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets,  and  that  the  commission  should 
render  assistance  whei*ever  possible  in  the  stand- 


organizers.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
functions  of  the  State.  Every  other  industry  is 
organized,  and  works  in  units  in  the  distribution  of 
food  and  in  the  purchase  of  food  supplies.  This  or¬ 
ganization  is  more  important  to  the  farmer  than  to 
any  other  clas.s.  It  is  the  only  way  by  which  small¬ 
er  producers  can  standardize  produce,  and  without 
standardization,  the  best  prices  cannot  be  realized. 

The  Depai’tment  of  Foods  and  Markets  is  now 
ready  to  assist  any  community,  and  the  farm  bureau 
organizations  in  the  counties  are  co-operating  in  the 
work  and  will  make  the  necessary  preliminary  ar¬ 
rangements. 


California  Fruit  Organization  Work 

When  fi-uit  growers  form  an  organization  they 
genei-ally  begin  with  some  line  of  produc¬ 
tion.  This  is  usually  the  wrong  end  for  punching 
out  quick  results.  The  California  Fruit  Growers’ 
Exchange  started  at  the  other  end,  and  took  hold 
of  distribution  and  sale.s.  They  have  met  with  great 


you  cannot  get  the  farmer  to  increase  hi.s  crops  next 
year.  That  is  gospel  truth,  and  the  sooner  the  leaders 
understand  it  the  better  for  the  nation. 


New  York  Starting  With  Sheep 

Several  times  during  the  last  few  weeks  I  have  seen 
notices  in  the  papers  in  regard  to  the  sheep  that  were  to 
be  brought  from  some  Western  State  to  New  York,  so 
that  farmers  who  wished  to  go  into  the  sheep  business 
could  get  stock  to  start  with.  A  letter  informed  me  that 
these  sheep  were  to  be  a  Lincoln-Merino  cross,  they 
were  to  be  yearlings,  and  they  were  to  be  sold  at  cost. 

We  wanted  about  50  good  ewes  to  add  to  our  flock, 
and  as  we  h.ave  kept  sheep  for  20  years,  and  I  had 
worked  for  sheep  men  in  Idaho  three  years,  I  went  to 
Selkirk,  N.  Y.,  to  look  at  these  sheep.  As  soon  as  I 
saw  the  sheep  I  knew  they  were  not  what  we  wanted, 
and  they  were  not  as  represented.  They  were  culls, 
they  had  not  lambed  this  year,  and  they  would  weigh 
about  80  pounds.  We  caught  eight  and  looked  at  their 
teeth.  One  was  a  yearling,  two  were  four  years  old, 
three  were  five  years  old,  the  other  two  were  so  old 
their  teeth  were  worn  down  short  and  badly  separated. 


ardizing,  storing  and  preserving  of  all  food  pro¬ 
ducts. 

5.  llesolved,  that  .shipper.?,  growers  and  receivers 
are  inconvenienced  and  suffer  severe  losses  through 
the  lack  of  refrigerator  and  dry  cars  available  for 
shipping  of  perishable  products  and  we  recommend 
that  shippers  anticipate  their  wants  by  taking  the 
matter  of  ear  service  up  with  the  headquartex’s  of 
railroad  and  express  companies  and  that  the  Food 
Supply  Commission  be  requested  to  use  its  influ¬ 
ence  with  the  ti’anspoi'tation  companies  to  make 
pi’ompt  deilvei'y  of  cars ;  that  ship- 
pei’s  bo  ui’ged  not  to  ox’der  cars  be¬ 
yond  their  I’equirements  and  that 
they  load  as  near  maximum  ears  as 
possible  with  safety. 

These  recoiumendations  were  ap- 
pi-oved.  Only  one  man  objected  to 
the  resti'iction  on  speculation. 

At  first  thought  a  good  many  peo¬ 
ple  are  inclined  to  favor  a  minimum 
price  for  farm  products.  If  the 
result  stopped  with  the  one  trans¬ 
action,  it  would  be  a  safe  propo- 
.sition,  but  as  w’e  said  the  result  is 
often  public  distress.  The  further 
the  Government  keeps  away  from 
an  arbitrary  fixing  of  prices  the 
safer  it  will  be.  The  best  function 
of  the  Government  is  to  effect  and 
secure  an  ecoixomic  and  eflicient 
system  of  distribution  and  elimin¬ 
ate  speculation.  Give  the  producer 
a  fair  shai’e  of  the  consumer’s  dol- 
lar  and  prices  will  be  right  and 
there  won’t  be  any  shortage  of  food. 

The  request  for  an  adequate  mar¬ 
ket  news  service  and  reliable  mai’ket  reports  is  al¬ 
most  universal.  It  is  sadly  needed,  and  while  it 
will  cost  some  money  pai'ticularly  to  disti-ibute,  the 
cost  will  be  insignificant  compared  with  the  value 
to  the  growers. 

It  is  well  to  have  a  public  expi’ession  on  the 
fundamental  principles  of  disti’ibution ;  we  get  it 
in  paragraph  three.  Some  people  hold  that  dis¬ 
ti’ibution  of  food  is  a  private  business  problem  and 
that  when  the  man  puts  his  time  and  his  money 
and  his  risk  in  it,  he  is  justified  in  chai’ging  any¬ 
thing  that  the  traffic  will  bear.  With  the  exception 
of  one  man  who  probably  did  not  undei’stand,  the 
expi’ession  for  the  exclusion  of  speculation  was 
unanimous.  Some  people  are  troubled  by  the  fact 
that  producers  are  obliged  to  hold  pi’oduce  from 


results,  and  now  ax’e  taking  up  advance  positions 
in  production.  They  have  just  established  what 
they  call  a  “bud  selection  department.”  The  wox’k 
done  by  A.  D.  Shamel  in  the  citrus  and  ox’chard 
gx’oves  in  California  has  convinced  the  gx’owex’s  that 
they  must  in  the  future  pay  gx’eater  attention  to 
the  selection  of  buds  from  supex’ior  ti’ees.  This  new 
department  is  to  furnish  to  growex’s  and  nui’serymen 
reliable  buds  from  the  best  sti’ains  of  commei’cial 
varieties.  It  Is  a  gi’eat  public  service  and  it  will 
do  much  to  standardize  and  improve  California 


Difficulties  that  are  too  much  for  the  individual  g^*ower- 


A  man  who  is  employed  by  the  New  York  Central,  and 
who  seemed  to  have  charge  of  the  sheep,  said  when  we 
told  him  that  some  of  the  sheep  wex’e  old,  that  he  would 
eat  all  the  sheep  in  the  lot  that  were  over  a  year  old. 

Now  why,  if  they  are  selling  these  sheep  at  cost,  do 
they  misrepresent  the  facts?  It  is  not  difficult  to  sell 
anything  at  cost.  They  say  the  cost  is  $f4.  How  much 
did  the  man  who  I’aised  the  sheep  get?  IIow  much  does 
the  freight  amount  to?  And  how  much  is  the  commit¬ 
tee  charging  for  overhead  expense? 

Some  farmers,  who  don’t  know  sheep,  ai’e  buying 
the.se  sheep  to  start  in  the  business  with.  They  are 
buying  them  on  the  faith  they  have  in  the  sincerity  of 
the  membex'S  of  the  New  York  Food  Commission.  Is 
that  faith  misplaced,  or  has  some  one  put  something 
something  over  on  the  Food  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  as  usual  the  farmer  is  asked 
to  pay  the  bill?  josevii  deyo. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

'i  R..  N.-Y. — The  Food  Oom  mission 

had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  bring¬ 
ing  these  sheep  into  the  State.  It 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  schemes 
for  “helping  the  farmei’,”  which 
worked  the  wrong  way.  If.  as  Mr. 
Deyo  states,  this  was  a  bunch  of  old 
and  wornout  sheep  at  .$14  a  head,  they 
will  not  get  very  far  along  the  road 
to  wool  and  lambs.  Let  us  give  every¬ 
one  a  fair  show  in  this  matter.  What 
do  farmers  who  looked  these  sheep 
over  have  to  say?  Do  they  agree  with 
Mx’.  Deyo? 


are  efficient^  kindled  bycoopemtion  of  dOOO^rovew 


Cooperation  as  Illustrated  by  the  Sunkist  Courier 


fruits.  There  is  already  a  great  demand  for  this 
improved  bud  wood.  For  yeai’s  many  of  our  high¬ 
est  authorities  have  claimed  that  thex’e  was  noth¬ 
ing  to  this  matter  of  bud  selection.  The  evidence 
appeal’s  to  be,  howevei’,  that  there  ai’e  in  every 
orchai’d  naturally  superior  trees  which  have  the 
power  to  convey  their  good  qualities  thi’ough  the 
bud.  It  is  also  claimed  that  at  least  25  per  cent, 
of  the  ti’ees  in  California  orchards  are  “drones.” 
The  California  growers  evidently  believe  this,  and 
they  are  working  upon  this  theory  for  the  future. 
Most  of  this  work  has  been  confined  thus  far  to 


A  Maryland  Potato  Grower 

I  have  but  little  patience  with 
daily  newspaper  talk.  Some  of  these 
smart  editors  who  think  the  fai’mer 
gets  rich  quick  ought  to  try  farming. 
In  regard  to  potato  crop  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  I  caii  talk  only  for  my- 
.self  and  my  experience  as  a  farmer. 
I  have  as  nice  a  farm  and  as  good 
land  as  there  is  in  Somei'set  Coxxnty. 
To  begin  with,  I  paid  $8  for  165-lb. 
sack  of  seed  potatoes  this  Spring ; 
.$40  per  ton  for  fertilizer ;  labor 
$1.25  a  day;  Paris  green  GOc  lb.; 
barrels  40  cents  each  and  labor- 
ei’s  want  25c  per  barrel  to  pick 
them  UP  I  dug  three  barrels  planting  today  and  got 
•>7  barrels,  and  this  will  beat  the  average  from  what 
i  can  learn  in  Virginia.  Owing  to  wet  weather  quite 
a  lot  of  potatoes  have  rotted  and  in  Virginia  I  under¬ 
stand  the  blight  has  ruined  their  crop.  And  if  pota¬ 
toes  do  not  bring  around  $5  farmers  will  work  for 
glory  this  year.  In  regard  to  Boy  Scouts  in  \  ii’gmia 
I  have  heard  their  behavior  is  none  the  best.  I  had 
three  Scouts  from  Philadelphia  this  week  picking  beans 
nicking  up  potutoes.  If  I  hud  to  put  them  on  the 
market  as  they  fixed  them  I  could  not  get  expenses 
back.  But  peaches,  apples,  plums  and  even  birds 
nests  are  in  danger  with  such  around,  r  armers  m  this 
section  are  stung  for  seed  for  late  crop ;  can  t  buy 
them  for  $10  a  barrel.  The  farmer  according  to  my 
opinion  is  the  man  who  ought  to  do  the  talking  tor 
newspapers,  but  most  of  them  are  like  myself 


citrus  fruits.  We  have  long  believed  that  much  the'  night  comes  they  are  tired  ‘^^id  their  thinking  facilities 

.  ,  .  ,  .  ire  destroved  They  say  nothing  and  taxe  wnac  is 

same  difference  of  quality  may  be  found  in  the  trees  to  them  for  their  hard  toil. 

of  most  apple  and  peach  orchards,  and  we  believe 

that  future  investigation  will  pi’ove  the  value  of 


E.  L. 


A  Farmer’s  Sensible  Talk 


hai’vest  time  to  other  periods  of  the  year  for  dis¬ 
tribution.  They  call  this  speculation.  We  do  not. 
Some  crops  like  wheat  and  potatoes  ai’e  nece.ssarily 
harvested  when  mature  and  are  necessarily  stored 
for  future  use.  Wlxen  the  producer  holds  such 
crops  for  equitable  distribution,  it  is  not  specula¬ 
tion  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term.  When  dealers 
manipulate  prices  to  the  lowest  point  at  harvest 
time  and  buy  up  the  goods  and  later  manipulate 
the  prices  upward  to  the  highest  point  the  consum¬ 
er  can  pay,  an  act  of  .speculation  takes  place.  The 
producer  stores  his  product  for  a  market  and  to 
secure  an  equitable  distribution  during  the  year. 
The  speculator  buys  and  hoards  and  manipulates 
for  a  profit  that  he  does  not  earn. 

The  demand  for  a  system  of  cooperation  is  again 
emphasized  in  paragraph  four.  The  demand  has 
always  come  from  the  people  but  the  ivork  was 
slacked  up  in  the  State  for  a  while.  The  demand 
comes  again  clear  and  insistent,  and  the  State  has 
now  through  .the  Food  Supply  Commission  made  an 
appropriation  to  carry  on  the  work  so  that  any 
section  desiring  to  effect  an  organization  will  have 
the  necessary  work  performed  by  the  experienced 


this  bud  selection  for  practically  all  fruits.  It  is 
easy  to  discredit  any  theory,  but  when  practical 
business  men  accept  it  as  has  now  been  done  in 
Califoi’nia  there  is  not  much  to  do  except  to  get  in 
line. 


Justice  to  the  Producers 

Slowly  but  surely  the  fool  talk  about  increasing 
crops  through  city  labor  and  experimental  fads  is  pass¬ 
ing  out  of  circulation.  It  is  being  crushed  out  on  the 
millstone  of  experience.  All  who  are  capable  of  even 
oi’dinary  thinking  now  begin  to  realize  the  ti’uth  of 
the  fundamental  proposition.  It  will  not  be  possible 
to  increase  the  food  supply  until  the  plain,  practical 
farmers  are  convinced  that  they  will  be  paid  living 
wages  for  their  labor.  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  in  his  re¬ 
cent  letter  to  Px’esideiit  AVilson  says : 

In  ox’der  to  do  justice  to  the  producers  who  have 
shown  great  patriotism  in  a  special  effort  to  increase 
production  in  1917,  and  to  stimulate  further  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  1918,  it  is  absolutely  vital_  that  _we  shall  pro¬ 
tect  the  farmer  from  a  slump  in  price  this  year  due  to 
a  glut  as  above. 

Give  the  American  farmer  a  fair  chance  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  make  distribution  fair  and  even  and  the  food 
question  will  settle  itself.  Unless  this  is  to  be  done 


I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  correspond¬ 
ence  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about  the  great  appeal  to  farmers 
to  plant  more  this  year.'  From  my  point  of  view,  as  one 
who  grows  fai*m  garden  crops  for  the  local  markett  they 
began  at  the  wrong  place,  by  urging  everybody  xn  the 
city  to  plant  a  gai’den,  and  then  coming  to  the  tainieis 
and  gardeners  afterwards.  To  appeal  to  city  amateur 
gardeners  for  any  increxise  in  food  supply  is  on  a  par 
with  calling  in  a  butcher  instead  of  a  siirgeon  specialist 
when  a  patient  requires  a  serious  operation. 

If  they  want  increased  food  supply  let  them  come  to 
the  men  who  have  their  money  invested  in  the  business, 
who  have  the  skill  and  the  knowledge,  and  then  pay  for 
their  products  a  price  that  will  put  them  on  a  par  with 
specialists  in  xiny  other  line  of  endexivor,  and  will  allow 
them  to  pay  the  wages  for  their  help  that  the  city  em¬ 
ployers  pay.  Most  of  the  American  farmers  know  well 
enough  now  bow  to  produce  better  crops,  and  would 
gladly  seek  for  any  further  information  needed  if  they 
could  be  assured  of  a  fair  share  of  the  consumer  s  dollar. 

At  the  Uuiversalist  Church  State  convention  here  in 
May  Dr.  Butterfield  of  Amherst  spoke  at  a  banquet,  and 
he  drew  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  fact  of  the 
farmer’s  35-cent  dollar.  As  far  as  I  know  I  was  the 
only  one  there  who  is  in  the  business,  and  I  thought  it 
too  good  a  chance  to  let  go  by,  and  after  the  banquet  I 
told  him  I  was  glad  as  a  farmer  to  know  that  the  college 
nieu  were  beginning  to  see  the  farmers^  istandpoint  or 
the  .35-cent  dollar,  and  that  they  had  dwelt  altogether 
too  long  upon  the  two  blades  of  grass  idea.  Such  occa¬ 
sions  help  to  educate  the  consumer  as  to  the  real  facts 
of  the  high  cost  of  living.  ABTUua  w.  babrett. 

Massachusetts. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


Two  years  ago,  in  the  “Favorite  lien” 
egg-laying  contest  Mrs.  II.  W.  Stevens 
entered  a  AVhite  Wyandotte  called 
“Tilly.”  This  pullet  laid  254  eggs  in 
i0y2  months,  which  record  stamped  her 
as  something  of  a  hen !  Mrs.  Stevens 
saw  the  possibilities  of  this  record,  pro^ 
vided  she  could  i)rove  that  Tilly  was 
not  a  freak — but  a  fair  repre.sentative  of 
the  entire  flock.  We  advi.sed  her  to  enter 
pullets  in  the  following  contests,  and  this 
course  was  followed,  ^sow,  this  year  at 
the  Storrs  contest  Airs.  Stevens  has  the 
best  Wyandotte  pullet  thus  far,  with  a 
record  of  100  eggs  to  the  thirty-first  week. 
At  the  Alissouri  contest  10  pullets  from 
Mrs.  Stevens  averaged  102  2-5  eggs  for 
the  first  si.K  months.  Surely  Tilly  was 
no  freak  or  accident,  and  Airs.  Stevens 
is  likely  to  reap  a  full  reward  for  her 
care  and  patience. 

♦ 

Of  course  we  must  all  expect  to  see 
mighty  changes  brought  about  by  the 
war,  but  who  would  have  expected  the 
following  from  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College? 

A  new  belligerent  is  in  the  lists  fight¬ 
ing  against  Uncle  Sam.  It  doesn’t  get 
out  in  the  open  and  fight,  but  snoo])s 
around  in  American  homes,  for  all  the 
world  I  ke  a  German  sp.y.  The  enemy  is 
— speak  it  softly,  especiall.v  if  your  an¬ 
cestors  came  from  New  England — pie. 

They  go  on  to  say  that  pie  is  always 
expensive  and  always  unwholesome,  yet 
here  is  a  gleam  of  hope  : 

The  housewife  may  serve  pie  for  an 
occasional  Sunday  dinner,  as  a  reward 
for  a  week’s  good  behavior  on  the  j)art  of 
her  husband,  but  to  serve  it  oftener  will 
be  regarded  as  giving  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  enemy. 

On  showing  this  to  a  New  England 
man  we  had  the  following  opinion  ;  “If 
these  people  could  taste  a  reul  pie.  such 
as  they  make  in  the  Connecticut  Valley, 
they  would  reverse  that  decision  and  keep 

the  aid  and  comfort  for  themselves  !” 

* 

One  thing,  at  least,  this  war  is  doing, 
it  is  setting  free  a  lot  of  personal  opinion 
in  the  papers.  A  number  of  writers  have 
accused  the  farm  women  of  not  using 
judgment  about  their  work.  Now  comes 
an  opinion  of  some  of  the  town  women : 

Gut  we  may  say  that  the  majority  of 
Amencan  women  are  not  yet  touched  by 
the  war.  All  one  need  to  do  to  realize 
this  is  to  stand  on  the  street  corner  and 
watch  the  women  and  girls  going  to  the 
different  places  of  amusement — perhaps 
several  times  during  the  week.  The  bust 
picture  show  or  the  last  dance  is  their 
principal  topic  of  conversation.  What 
can  be  done  to  arouse  these  out  of  their 
selfish,  useless  lives? 

No  one  has  thought  of  accusing  the 
farm  women  of  being  lazy  or  sclfi.sh.  One 
of  them  writes  us  that  she  has  just  blis¬ 
tered  her  hand  mowing  the  chicken  yard 
with  a  scythe.  It  is  probably  true  that 
not  all  women  appreciate  or  understand 
what  this  war  means.  It  will  come  to 
them  in  time,  and  we  shall  all  be  better 
for  a  reasonable  amount  of  fun  and 
amusement.  But  let  all  sides  have  a  fair 
showing.  Here  is  another  “society” 
item  : 

“Society  women  of  AVestchester  County 
have  given  up  entertaining  house  ptarties 
on  a  large  scale,  have  tabooed  dances 
and  dinners  at  clubs  and  hotels  and  are 
devoting  a  large  part  of  their  time  to 
war  work.” 

AA'e  would  like  to  organize  a  new  so¬ 
ciety.  Suppose  we  call  it  the  “Society 
For  Compelling  Society  AA^'ornen  to  Re¬ 
alize  .lust  AA’hat  it  Aleans  to  Do  a  Full 
Week’s  AA’ork  as  Housewife  on  a  Busy 
Farm  !” 

* 

AA'okk  horses  are  often  sick  on  Alon- 
day.  Investigation  of  such  cases  has 
usually  brought  out  the  fact  that  the 
horse  has  been  fed  as  much  grain  on  Sun¬ 
day  when  at  rest  as  when  at  hard  work. 
Reducing  the  grain  feed  one-fourth  on 
days  the  horse’  does  not  work  prevents 
this  sickness,  known  as  azoturia. 

That  comes  from  the  North  Dakota 
Exi)eriment  Station,  and  is  true.  Alany 
of  us  have  had  trouble  with  Alonday 
morning  sickness  in  horses,  and  won¬ 
dered  at  it.  Dfttimes  the  farmer  and  the 
hired  man  feel  dull  an<l  “tired”  through 
Alonday.  There  would  be  great  trouble 
if  some  one  claiiiH'd  that  they,  too,  had 
“azoturia.”  A’«‘t  there  woidd  be  some¬ 
thing  in  it.  The  hard-working  hor.se  can¬ 


not  stand  heavy  feeding  and  idleness.  Is 
man  greatly  improved  by  feasting  to  the 
limit  on  the  day  of  rest?  Sunday  is 
usually  no  day  of  “rest”  for  the  women, 
for  it  is  regarded  as  the  day  for  feast¬ 
ing.  The  usual  division  of  labor  over  a 
feast  is — eating  for  the  man,  working  for 
the  woman.  “A  merciful  man  is  merci¬ 
ful  to  his  beast” — and  therefore  he  feeds 
light  on  Sunday.  Are  the  boss  and  the 
hired  man  entitled  to  the  same  sort  of 
mercy  ? 

* 

There  is  no  question  about  what  the 
farm  women  in  the  dairy  districts  of 
New  York  did  to  help  win  the  fight  for 
higher  milk  prices  last  Fall.  Reports 
like  the  following  are  comstantly  coming 
to  us : 

“I  believe  thoroughly  in  what  you  say 
in  regard  to  what  the  women  did,  for  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  helj),  advice  and 
counsel  of  practically  all  the  farmers’ 
wives  and  daughters,  we  never  could  have 
won  the  fight.  A  great  amount  of  credit 
should  be  given  to  them,  perhaps  more  to 
them  than  to  the  men  themselves.  AATien 
it  comes  to  real  sacrifice,  I  think  the 
women  have  the  men  beaten  anyway. 
Anything  that  you  can  do  in  giving  pub¬ 
licity  to  the  fact  that  the  women  did 
make  large  sacrifices  and  did  help,  will  be 
giving  them  simple  justice.  At  all  of  our 
farm  bureau  meetings  held  last  AA’inter, 
we  gave  a  special  invitation  to  the  women 
and  the  general  spirit  of  these  women 
toward  the  work  which  Ihe  Dairymen’s 


League  was  trying  to  do  was  just  as  good 
as  or  better  than  the  spirit  w'hich  was 
shown  by  the  men.”  e.  r. 

AIany  of  us  have  practiced  the  old  lip 
and  tongue  exercise  of  “Peter  I’iper 
picked  a  peck  of  pickled  peppers,  etc.  It 
kept  us  out  of  mischief  for  the  time  at 
least,  and  is  good  work  for  the  tongue- 
tied.  Now  comes  another  which  may 
serve  as  a  substitute : 

“Bill  had  a  billboard.  Bill  also  had  a 
board  bill.  The  board  bill  bored  Bill  so 
that  Bill  sold  the  billboard  to  pay  his 
hoard  bill.  Bo  after  Bill  sold  his  bill¬ 
board  to  i)ay  his  board  bill  the  board 
bill  no  longer  bored  Bill.” 

* 

AIany  American  womes  are  getting 
very  tired  of  the  comstant  scolding  at 
housekeepers  and  .sneering  which  fills  the 
daily  papers.  American  housewives  are 
held  up  to  scorn  and  ridicule,  and  brand¬ 
ed  as  spendthrifts  and  wasters,  and 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  high  cost  of 
living.  .lust  who  is  responsible  for  all 
this  foolish  scolding  we  do  not  know, 
but  we  firmly  ladieve  it  is  a  part  of  a 
publicity  campaign  to  divert  attention 
from  the  real  evil  of  food  manipulation 
in  the  cities.  AVe  would  like  to  run 
these  scolders  down  and  make  them  go 
into  the  kitchens  and  feed  a  family  for 
one  solid  month  on  a  small  income.  AA'e 
would  hold  them  right  down  to  it,  and 
see  how  much  they  wasted.  They  would 
come  out  of  the  kitchen  hotter  in  body 
but  very  much  cooler  in  language  and 
advice. 

That  is  close  to  an  ideal  vacation — 
the  story  of  the  berry  pickers  on  page 


897.  These  school  teachers  help  in  the 
berry  field  and  are  lolped  in  return  to  a 
Summer  home  and  health.  AA’o  have  no 
doubt  there  are  many  other  places  where 
such  exchange  coidd  be  made.  In  such 
cases  both  sides  must  be  fair.  It  must 
not  be  a  game  of  each  trying  to  see  how 
much  he  can  make  out  of  the  other.  That 
will  always  fail.  Each  should  try  to  see 
how  much  he  can  do  for  the  other  party. 
That  will  surely  prove  a  great  success, 

* 

You  may  think  we  talk  too  much  about 
this  matter  of  women  keeping  their  own 
l)roperty,  buj;  day  after  day  we  have  re¬ 
ports  of  sad  cases  coming  to  us.  They 
are  usually  about  as  follows :  The  wom¬ 
an  receives  a  small  legacy  from  her  par¬ 
ents.  .  She  is  not  used  to  business  meth¬ 
ods,  and  turns  the  money  over  to  hus¬ 
band  or  brother  without  any  receipt  or 
acknowledgment.  The  man  uses  the 
money  for  his  busine.ss  or  pleasure,  pays 
no  interest,  and  gives  no  accounting. 
I.ater,  when  older  and  less  attractive, 
the  woman  needs  this  money  for  her 
children  or  for  herself,  but  she  finds  her¬ 
self  unable  to  get  it.  Her  husband  or 
brother  or  friend  has  had  it  so  long  that 
he  feels  that  it  belongs  to  him,  and  there 
is  no  legal  evidence  that  he  ever  took 
it.  AVe  have  had  many  of  such  cases  re¬ 
ferred  to  U.S,  and  some  of  them  are  pathe¬ 
tic  beyond  de.scription.  As  a  rule  we 
cannot  help  after  the  matter  has  gone 
on  for  years,  and  so  we  urge  all  our 
women  readers  to  hold  their  money  in 


their  own  name,  and  guard  it  securely 
for  the  sake  of  their  children, 

“Will  Power”  and  Obstinacy 

AATmt  is  the  difference  between  “will 
power”  and  obstinacy,  or  as  the  people 
here  say  “general  sotness?”  Being  a 
Connecticut  Yankee  I  answer  one  ques¬ 
tion  by  asking  another,  AVhat  was  the 
difference  between  gasolene  and  naphtha 
in  the  days  when  the  oil  companies  used 
to  sell  gasoline  from  barrels,  with  naph¬ 
tha  on  one  end  and  gasolene  stenciled  on 
the  other  head? 

I  have  noticed  that  books  relating  to 
the  “Cultivation  of  AA'ill  I’ower”  are  be¬ 
ing  sold  by  a  very  extensive  advertising 
campaign  in  the  popular  magazines,  and 
I  assume  that  they  mu.st  find  many  buy¬ 
ers  or  the  advertising  could  not  be  paid 
for.  But  among  the  old  settlers  in  this 
region  there  was  no  need  for  such  books, 
as  the  following  will  demonstrate: 

Recently  I  was  purchasing  right  of 
way  for  a  large  corporation,  and  while 
negotiating  with  a  de.scendant  of  one  of 
the  old  families  I  impiired  why  he  did 
not  plow  the  40-acre  lot  where  we  were 
.standing.  He  pointed  to  a  large  oak  tree 
nearby,  and  said  that  under  that  tree 
was  the  moldboard  of  an  old  plow,  and 
that  was  the  reason.  He  explained  that 
many  years  ago,  when  New  la)udon  was 
a  whaling  centre,  his  grandfather  hired 
a  man  to  plow  that  -10-acre  lot,  and  after 
the  man  (call  him  ,Tohn),  had  worked  at 
the  plowing  for  some  days,  he  happened 
to  notice"  across  the  valley  a  little  stretch 
of  Ivong  Island  Sound.  AVhile  admiring 
it  he  saw  a  clipper  ship  bound  for  New 
London.  He  suddenly  decided  that 


whaling  was  more  lucrative  than  plowing 
by  the  year.  He  unyoked  his  oxen,  leav¬ 
ing  plow  and  yoke  on  the  ground,  headed 
the  oxen  for  home,  and  he  set  out  for 
New  London. 

The  owner  of  the  land  would  not  let 
plow  nor  yoke  be  touched  nor  would  he 
hire  anyone  else  to  plow  the  field  ;  for  he 
had  hired  .lohn  to  do  it,  and  things  could 
stay  as  they  were  until  .Tohn  came  back 
and  did  it.  And  things  did  stay  as  the.v 
were  for  42  years,  and  .Tohn  did  come 
back,  now  an  old  man  of  75,  but  still  a 
little  younger  than  his  former  boss.  He 
Avent  straight  to  the  old  homestead  and 
said  :  “I’ve  come  back  to  keep  my  word 
and  finish  plowing  that  40  acres,”  The 
other  old  man,  his  former  employer,  an¬ 
swered  :  “The  plow  and  yoke  is  right 
where  you  left  them,  John,”  and  the  two 
old  men  went  there  together  and  saw 
the  remains  of  the  yoke  and  plow.  But 
God  had  not  waited  42  yeai’s  for  men  to 
gratify  their  obstinacy.  lie  had  covered 
the  field  with  a  forest.  W.  D.  c. 

Connecticut. 

* 

A  Discussion  of  Living  Costs 

AV"hile  we  r.eali-.e  that  conditions  in  va¬ 
rious  localities  differ  considerably  we  do 
not  full.v  understand  how  Airs.  D.  B.  P., 
page  725,  manages  to  feed  seven  people 
for  one  mouth  on  ,$11.00.  At  00  cents  a 
month  for  meat  a  ham  weighing  12 
pounds  at  .20c  per  pound  would  last  her 
six  mouths;  comsequently  she  could  only 
have  beau  soup  Av'ith  a  ham  bone  in  it 
once  in  six  months.  On  the  other  hand 
if  she  just  bought  a  bone  how  did  she  get 
meat  for  the  family?  AA’’hen  having  bean 
.soup  frequently  and  using  a  half-pound 
of  bacon  at  more  than  20  cents  per  pound 
or  salt  pork  at  2,5c  per  pound,  we  won¬ 
der  how  much  other  meat  the  family  has 
from  the  <»0  cents  allowed.  With  a  family 
of  seven  at  from  22  to  22  cents  per 
pound,  how  large  a  heljAing  would  each  of 
the  seven  be  apt  to  get  when  only  one 
dollar  is  allowed  for  fowl? 

AATth  wheat  at  almost  three  dollars  per 
bushel  if  she  took  her  wheat  to  mill  and 
had  it  ground  she  would  only  get  about 
44  or  45  pounds  of  flour  for  the  three 
dollars  she  allowed.  This  would  make 
about  three  and  one-third  ounces  per  per¬ 
son  per  day,  and  this  would  have  to  in¬ 
clude  bread,  cakes  and  all  flour  used  in 
cooking. 

At  the  present  price  (,$2.20  per  bushel) 
for  potatoes  she  Avould  have  less  than  a 
peck  for  .seven  people  for  a  month.  The 
price  (»f  butter  must  A'ary  greatly  from 
the  present  prices  here  (40c  per  pound) 
for  at  this  price  2  2-2  pounds  would  have 
to  last  seven  people  one  month  and  with 
only  (!0  cents  worth  of  lard  she  could  use 
very  little  for  soup  flavoring. 

Also  we  wonder  how  much  of  the 
eleven  dollars  and  sixty  cents  is  allowed 
for  the  lunches  of  the  young  folks  who  go 
to  school,  for  in  our  locality  no  lunch 
suitable  to  give  a  growing  child  can  be  put 
up  for  le.ss  than  12  to  15  cents. 

AVe  do  not  wish  to  criticize  Airs.  D.  B. 
P.’s  method  of  feeding  her  family  but  as 
farmers,  who  do  their  best  to  keep  them¬ 
selves  and  family  well  nourished  at  as 
economical  a  figure  as  possible,  we  can¬ 
not  see  how  she  can  keep  her  family  on 
practically  1  4-5c  per  person  per  meal. 

Indiana.  MBS.  J.  V.  P. 

* 

A  Woman  Farmer’s  Troubles 

I  thought  I  would  have  to  cut  my  ex¬ 
penses  and  drop  some  of  my  farm  papers, 
but  I  guess  I  can’t  get  along  without 
2Tie  R.  N.-Y.  It  has  been  quite  a  help 
to  me.  Farming  is  a  hard  problem  in 
this  country ;  help  such  as  we  can  get 
want  .$2  a  day,  teams  $(>.  Then  they 
want  somebody  to  wait  on  them,  and 
think  they  are  doing  you  a  favor.  I  tried 
giving  lields  out ;  they  want  to  hog  it 
and  did  not  live  up  to  their  contract,  so 
I  am  just  doing  what  I  can  myself  this 
year.  ai.ice  f.  wolf. 

I’ennsylvania. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  help  problem  has  been 
harder  this  year  for  women  farmers 
than  for  any  other  class.  It  has  been 
nearly  impossible  for  some  of  them  to 
get  the  plowing  and  rougher  work  done. 
Such  women  farmers  will  do  well  to  put 
their  land  in  grass  and  grain  and  not  try 
cultivated  crops. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
AA’'ashington  has  issued  an  excellent  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  841,  on  drying  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  in  the  home.  This  pamphlet  is 
thoroughly  illustrated,  and  gives  a  very 
good  descrii)tion  of  homemade  outfits  for 
drying.  This  year  there  will  be  thou¬ 
sands  of  tons  of  vegetables  and  fruit  dried 
on  our  farms,  and  this  will  add  wonder¬ 
fully  to  the  food  supply  for  next  AVinter. 
Ber.sonalhv  we  think  there  will  be  so 
much  of  this  done  that  it  will  have  a 
considerable  effect  upon  the  business  of 
commercial  canning  and  the  sale  of  food 
in  general.  'Phis  pamphlet  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  one  of  the  best  we  have  seen, 
and  every  housewife  who  is  interested 
might  well  send  for  it. 


“  Telling  Fortunes  ”  in  the  Daisy  Field  — 1  1  Love,  2  I  Love,  3  1  Love  1  Say,  4  I  Love  with  all  my  Heart, 
5  I  cast  away.  Rich  Man,  Poor  Man,  Beggar  Man,  Thief,  Doctor,  Lawyer,  Merchant,  Chief 
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Things  to  Eat 


Homemade  Beet  Syrup 

It  looks  now  as  if  sweets,  including 
sugar  and  syrup,  will  be  high  in  price 
next  year.  In  England  and  Germany 
these  sweets  have  gone  to  prices  which 
are  nearly  out  of  sight.  Economical 
country  people  are  looking  .about  for  sub¬ 
stitutes  which  may  bo  grown  on  the 
farm.  Honey  will  serve  in  many  cases. 


Arrangement  for  Cutting  Beets 


and  make  an  excellent  substitute  for 
sugar  and  molasses.  Not  all  farmers 
have  bees,  however,  and  it  is  good  to 
have  a  variety.  Thus  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  advises  fanners  to  try 
growing  sugar  beets,  and  extracting  a 
small  quantity  of  syrup  for  home  use. 
We  spoke  about  this  several  weeks  ago. 
Of  course  the  beets  should  now  be  grow¬ 
ing  and  have  reached  a  fair  size  in  or¬ 
der  to  get  them  through  properly.  Oi-di- 
nary  table  beets  will  give  some  sugar, 
but  not  as  much  of  course  as  the  true 
sugar  beet.  The  beet  should  stand  as 
long  as  is  safe  in  the  ground  and  make  a 
full  growth  if  possible.  The  syrup  mak¬ 
ing  described  by  the  Department  is  very 
simple.  The  beets  should  be  dug,  thor¬ 
oughly  dried  and  cleaned.  Then  the 
crowns  are  ctit  off  down  to  the  iioint  of 
the  lowest  scar  made  by  the  leaf.  The 
crown  or  upper  pait  of  the  beet  contains 
a  large  part  of  the  salts  taken  from  the 
ground,  and  these  should  be  loft  out  of 
the  syrup.  It  is  necessary  to  have  the 
beets  perfectly  clean.  On  a  small  scale 
this  cleaning  can  be  done  by  throwing 
the  beets  into  .a  tub  of  cool  water.  After 
soaking  for  a  few  minutes,  when  the  dirt 
has  been  loosened,  the  beets  are  thor¬ 
oughly  senibbed  with  a  coarse  brush 
made  of  stiff  bristle  or  wire.  When  these 
beets  are  thoroughly  cleaned,  they  are 
cut  into  thin  slices.  A  cutter  used  in 
making  sauerkraut  is  useful  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  fastened  to  the  top  of  a  barrel  as 
shown  in  the  picture. 

A  bushel  of  beets  will  make  about  two 
bu.shels  of  slices.  This  should  be  put  in 
a  barrel  at  once  and  covered  with  about 
10  gallons  of  water.  Boiling  water  is 
best.  Cover  the  barrel  with  a  blanket 
or  doth  to  retain  the  heat,  shake  it  from 
time  to  time  and  let  the  beets  soak  for 
an  hour.  Then  draw  off  the  water  and 
strain  through  several  thicknesses  of 
cheesecloth.  No  pressing  is  reciuired,  as 
the  hot  water  washes  out  the  sugar.  This 
liquid  is  slowly  boiled  down  until  it 
makes  a  thick  synip.  The  liquid  as  it 
comes  from  the  barrel  has  a  sweetish- 
bitter  taste.  In  boiling  a  scum  or  froth 
rises  to  the  top.  This  contains  the  strong 
beet-like  taste,  and  when  it  is  skimmed 
off  and  thrown  out  the  syrup  is  left 
sweet  and  wholesome. 


Rules  for  Cooking  Barley 

There  has  been  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  acreage  of  barley  this  year.  This 
is  true  particularly  in  some  localities 
where  the  grain  never  was  grown  before. 
Early  in  the  year  many  people  came  ask¬ 
ing  about  sowing  Spring  wheat  through 
parts  of  New  England  and  the  Middle 
States.  Our  general  advice  was  not  to 
attempt  Spring  wheat  very  much  south 
of  the  southern  line  of  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire.  Either  oats  or  hurley  will 


usually  give  more  grain  feed  south  of 
that  line.  Many  people  took  this  advice 
and  seeded  barley,  and  at  present  the 
crop  looks  well.  What  can  be  done  with 
it  as  a  substitute  for  wheat?  On  most 
farms  the  best  thing  to  do  will  be  to  use 
it  as  chicken  feed. 

As  regards  its  value  as  human  food, 
too  little  barlej’^  has  been  used  thus  far 
in  this  country,  most  of  the  crops  having 
been  sold  to  the  brewers  for  beer-making. 
Now,  however,  it  is  evident  that  the 
brewing  industry  is  coming  to  its  end, 
and  barley  will  be  used  more  and  more 
as  human  food.  An  excellent  circular 
entitled  “Twelve  Ways  to  T’se  Barley,” 
has  been  issued  by  the  Eniversity  of  Wis¬ 
consin  at  Madison.  This  little  pamphlet 
by  Amy  L.  Daniels  states  that  up  to 
1870  the  women  of  England  and  Northern 
Europe  well  understood  the  value  of 
barley  meal.  The  great  production  of 
wheat  throughout  the  world  has  driven 
barley  very  largely  out  of  consumption, 
and  barley  cookery  has  become  a  lost  art. 
High-grade  barley  contains  as  much  pro¬ 
tein  as  hard  wheat.  The  methods  of 
cooking  it  ai*e  more  nearly  like  those  of 
corn  meal,  and  in  making  barley  bread  a 
combination  of  v.'heat  flour  and  barley 
flour  should  be  used  The  circular  gives 
12  recipes  for  using  barley,  and  they  run 
all  the  way  from  barley  pone  to  sponge 
cake.  Here  are  three  of  them : 

Fried  Barley  Balls. — 1  quart  boiling 
water,  li/4  cups  bailey  meal,  2  small 


eggs,  1  teaspoon  salt,  1  tablespoon  but¬ 
ter.  Cook  barley  meal  in  boiling  salted 
water  at  least  one  hour  in  double  boiler. 
Cool,  add  butter  and  well-beaten  eggs. 
Form  into  balls  1%  inches  in  diameter, 
roll  in  flour,  and  fry  in  deep  fat.  IServe 
with  syrup  and  butter. 

Barley  Spoon  Bread. — Vi  cup  salt 
pork  cut  in  i/i-inch  cubes,  4  cups  boiling 
water,  1  cup  barley  meal.  2  or  3  eggs. 
Cook  salt  pork  in  saucei)an  until  slightly 
brown,  add  Avater  and  Avhen  boiling, 
sprinkle  in  barley  meal,  stirring  constant¬ 
ly.  (^ook  in  a  double  boiler  one  hour, 
<-()ol,  and  add  well-beaten  eggs.  Turn 
into  buttered  dish  and  bake  in  a  moder¬ 
ate  oven  %  hour. 

Scotch  Broth. — .3  pounds  mutton  from 
forequarter,  2  quarts  cold  Avater,  %  table- 
s])()onful  salt,  teaspoonful  pep])er,  1 
small  onion,  carrots  and  turnips,  C‘»l> 
each  cut  in  small  t_ubes,  2  tablespoons 
flour,  o  tablespoons  pearl  barley.  Wash 
meat,  remove  skin  and  fat,  and  cut  meat 
in  small  pieces ;  add  Av.ater,  seasonings, 
vegetables,  barley  a^d  flour  mixed  Avith 
;i  little  cold  Avater.  Cook  sIoaa'I.v  from 
six  to  eight  hours.  As  Av.ater  evaporates, 
add  enough  to  make  up  for  that  lost  by 
evaporation. 


Use  of  “Left  Overs” 

When  a  few  pieces  of  fried  ham  are 
left  over  I  cut  off  the  rind  and  some  of 
the  fat,  put  it  through  the  food  chopper, 
add  about  iy>  times  as  much  cold  pota¬ 
toes  (mashed  and  seasoned  are  excellent) 
an  onion  and  a  little  pepper.  Made  into 
croquettes;  these  are  nice  for  breakfast. 

Near  the  bone  the  boiled  ham  cannot 
be  neatly  sliced.  Remove  some  of  the  fat 
(not  all  or  it  will  be  too  dr.v),  chop  it. 
add  an  onion,  the  same  amouut-of  cold 
boiled  potatoes,  cut  in  cubes,  a  dash  of 
pepper  and  celery  salt,  a  hard-boiled  egg 
cut  quite  fine,  then  any  got)d  salad  dress¬ 
ing.  Any  meat  can  be  substituted. 


The  bone  is  really  the  sweetest  part  of 
the  ham.  When  there  is  not  enough  meat 
to  be  cut  well,  boil  the  bone  for  two  to 
three  hours,  starting  it  in  cold  water. 
Add  one  or  two  sliced  onions,  a  feAV 
peeled  potatoes  and  a  turnip  (not  diced). 
When  done,  remove  vegetables,  .strain  the 
small  pieces  of  meat  Avhich  have  fallen 
from  the  bone,  make  a  gravy  from  two 
cups  of  the  liquor.  This  is  a  nojrishing 
meal  for  two  or  three  people  and  A-ery 
economical. 

For  the  next  meal  add  stewed  tomatoes 
to  the  rest  of  the  liquor ;  strain,  and 
thicken  for  a  tasty  soup.  If  any  be  left 
over  mash  a  feAv  baked  beans  you  may 
haA'e  among  your  left-o\’ers  and  you  have 
a  palate-tickling  bean  soup. 

On  making  stuffed  eggs  to  serve  Avith 
a  salad  I  find  it  much  cheaper,  and  time- 
saving  to  remove  the  yolks,  mash  thor¬ 
oughly  and  add  enough  of  the  salad  dress¬ 
ing  to  moisten  Avell.  Then  replace  the 
mixture  into  AA’hites.  This  supplies  all 
the  ingredients  and  is  more  delect.able. 
Instead  of  garnishing  with  plain  hard- 
boiled  eggs.  I  usualfy  prepare  them  this 
Avay,  and  find  it  is  not  economical,  for 
they  are  all  eaten  ! 

My  chocolate  pudding  tickles  my  hus- 
band’s  ai)petite.  Bring  one  pint  of  milk 
to  the  boiling  point,  mix  Avell  half  a  cup 
granulated  sugar,  one  tablespoon  corn¬ 
starch,  one  tablespoon  cocoa,  pinch  of 
salt.  Add  enough  milk  to  moisten  aa'cII, 
add  to  hot  milk.  Wlnm  thick  enough,  re¬ 
move,  add  one  teaspoon  A’anilla.  This  is 
very  good  Avhen  wann,  served  Avith  cream, 
plain  or  Avhipped.  When  cream  is  as 
scarce  as  it  is  noA\’,  squeeze  the  juice  of 
one  orange,  sweeten  Avith  poAvdered  sugar. 
Add  the  stiffly  beaten  Avhite  of  one  egg. 
When  this  sauce  is  used  I  add  the  yolk 
to  the  mixture  Avhich  goes  into  the  boil¬ 
ing  milk.  Do  not  add  the  Avhite  of  egg 
until  just  before  serving,  as  it  cakes. 

How  many  housekeepers  make  apple 
flop?  You  all  have  many  apple  desserts. 
ila\'e  j’ou  this?  Line  the  sides  only  of  a 
baking  dish  with  a  rich  biscuit  crust. 
l*are  and  core  enough  apples  to  fill  to  the 


top  of  crust,  when  sliced.  Season  with 
cinnamon  and  sugar.  Add  a  ^little  Avater 
to  make  some  juicy  sauce,  but'  not  enough 
to  make  it  soggy.  CoA'er  Avith  more 
crust,  piercing  to  alloAV  the  steam  to  es¬ 
cape.  The  crust  Avhen  baked  should  be 
about  half-inch  thick.  If  the  dough  is 
patted  out  instead  of  rolled  it  is  not  so 
apt  to  be  tough.  mks.  t.  n.  leavis. 

Rhode  Island. 


Simple  Fare  at  Church  Suppers 

We  Avomen  can  help  in  the  present  Avar 
by  rounding  the  corners  in  our  church 
and  (Jrange  suppers.  Tavo  Aveeks  hence 
I  Ashall  gladl.A’  entertain  the  ladies’  aid  of 
our  little  church.  The  returns  from  these 
meetings,  aside  from  the  spiritual  and 
social  uplift,  amount  to  about  .$5  each 
meeting,  possibly  if  the  aid  dinner  is  AA-ell 
attended  Ave  Avill  collect  ,$(5.  charging  each 
one  present  1,5  cents  for  his  dinner.  Con¬ 
servatively  estimating,  the  dinners  Avhich 
Ave  seiwe  for  this  amount,  if  secured  in  an 
average  cit.v  restaurant.  Avould  cost  not 
less  than  75  cents,  and  probably  over  $1 
for  each  per.son.  .lust  because  some  of 
us  had  lard  in  crocks  on  our  pantry 
shelves,  and  canned  fruits,  Ave  did  not 
realize  that  pies  Avere  made  out  of  valu¬ 
able  material.  At  our  last  aid  eight  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  pie  Avere  sei’ved  and  six 
different  kinds  of  pickles.  A  liberal  and 
varied  dessert  in  addition  to  vegetables, 
.several  kinds  of  cake  and  the  rare  potato 
and  still  more  expensive  beef  make  our 
semi-monthly  meetings  neighborhood  oc¬ 
casions  Avhich  are  heartily  anticipated  by 
the  menfolk,  since  we  all  knoAV  the  short¬ 
est  way  to  a  man’s  heart.  We  women 
dread  these  occasions,  yet  Ave  gladly  bear 
the  burden  of  them  for  the  cause.  My 
plan  is  to  simplify  the  menu,  and  by  all 
means  hope  to  stop  the  men  at  the  third 
piece  of  pie.  We  Avomen  believe  that  if 
a  farmer  is  to  be  a  valiant  soldier  of  the 
soil  he  can’t  get  the  fighting  spirit  on  pie 
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and  cake,  neglecting  the  baketl  beans, 
mashed  potato  and  beef  gravy.  We  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  Grangers  have  been  equally 
lavish  with  our  suppers,  and  we  all  lost 
money  by  trying  to  “spread.” 

My  idea  for  one  of  these  dinners  dur¬ 
ing  the  pre.sent  national  situation,  is  to 
serve  one  vegetable  aside  from  potatoes, 
a  meat  gravy,  one  kind  of  pie,  one  kind 
of  pickle,  bread  and  butter  and  coffee. 
This  Avould  be  an  ample  menu  and  Avould 
lessen  the  labor  considerably.  There  still 
AA'ould  be  food  material  left  in  the  com¬ 
munity  which  might  be  at  the  service  of 
the  government  food  dictators.  Further¬ 
more,  our  husbands  could  go  directly  to 
their  Avork  rather  than  wait  around  all 
afternoon  for  an  attack  of  indigestion  to 
develop.  mrs.  Gertrude  jack. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  famoms  Niagara  Go. 
(N.  Y'.)  Farmers’  Club  has  monthly 
meeting.s — once  each  year  in  every  town 
of  the  county.  These  meetings  are  won¬ 
derfully  successful.  They  are  u.sually 
held  in  the  local  church  and  the  women 
of  the  church  or  Grange  serA’e  dinner  and 
usually  supper.  These  meals  are  models 
— very  simple  (much  like  a  farmers’ 
regular  dinner)  AA'ell  cooked  and  well 
seiwed.  It  is  a  fine  art  to  feed  a  croAvd 
of  hungry  farmers  as  they  do  it  at  these 
gatherings. 


The  Art  of  Canning  Chicken 

Are  the  bulletins  issued  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  free?  If  not,  Avhat  do  they  charge? 
I  AA'Ould  like  to  get  one  on  canning  meats. 
I  read  in  the  Hope  Farm  Notes  about 
canning  chicken.  Would  you  tell  how  it 
is  done?  MRS.  T.  M. 

Ohio. 

I  haA’e  been  canning  meat  for  20  yenrs. 
and  have  never  lost  a  can.  I  have  never 
read  a  Government  bulletin  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Most  of  the  bulletins  are  free.  I 
find  that  one  reason  more  AA’omen  do  not 
can  meat  is  that  they  get  the  idea  it  is  a 
big  undertaking,  and  calls  for  special 
utensils.  I  am  a  busy  Avoman  Avith  many 
things  to  do  that  must  be  done  every  day, 
so  have  no  time  for  big  jobs.  As  for 
utensils  I  use  only  Avhat  the  household 
affords.  I  haA’e  an  old-fashioned  iron  pot 
that  holds  four  quait  cans  .set  on  a  cir¬ 
cular  bit  of  board.  The  steamer  coA-er 
fits  it  closely.  I  use  this  Avhen  I  can 
chicken,  as  four  is  as  many  as  I  can  find 
time  to  prepare.  I  use  the  Avash-boiler 
Avhen  I  Avant  more  room. 

There  is  one  thing  I  have  noticed  in 
all  articles  on  canning  that  I  have  read. 
All  say  use  neAV  rubbers.  I  Avill  vary 
that  and  say  u.se  only  good  rubbers ;  some 
neAV  ones  are  not  good  and  some  good  ones 
are  not  new. 

Prepare  chicken  as  for  cooking,  i)ack 
raAA’,  bones  and  all,  in  glass  cans.  I  use 
any  kind  I  haA’e.  but  the  Avide-mouth  cans 
Avith  Avire  spring  over  the  cover  are 
easie.st  to  use.  A  quart  can  will  hold  an 
ordinar.v-sized  Leghorn  hen,  but  some  of 
the  larger  breeds  more  than  fill  a  can.  I 
leaA’e  out  the  back  and  neck.  It  takes 
practice  to  fit  the  i)ieces  in,  so  the  can 
Avill  l>e  p.acked  tightly.  I  save  the  giz¬ 
zard  to  top  off  Avitli  and  before  putting  it 
in  I  add  a  teaspoon  of  .salt.  Do  not  put 
any  AA’ater  in  the  can.  The  juices  of  the 
meat  Avhen  cooked  Avill  not  fill  the  can, 
but  the  meat  aboA-e  the  juice  will  keep. 

If  it  is  a  screAV-top  can  scrcAV  top  on 
tight :  then  loosen  ju.st  a  little.  If  put 
on  too  loo.se  the  juice  Avill  draAV  out  in 
cooking.  If  a  Avire-top  can  fasten  ju.st 
the  one  wire  that  holds  the  lid  on.  Place 
in  kettle  on  a  board  Avith  sticks  betAveen 
the  cans  to  keep  them  from  touching ; 
put  in  Avater,  not  hot,  to  come  about 
half  Avay  to  top  of  cans.  Cook  four  hours 
after  the  Avater  boils,  and  keep  it  boil¬ 
ing.  Have  hot  Avater  ready  to  fill  up  the 
kettle  if  any  boils  aAvay.  If  more  con- 
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venient  the  four  hours  ma.v  be  divided  to 
suit.  I  set  the  kettle  aside,  leaving  the 
cans  in  the  Avater  until  I  can  finish  boil¬ 
ing  ;  at  the  end  of  the  four  hours’  boiling 
remove  cans  and  examine  the  rubbers.  I 
have  extra  rubbers  ready  that  have  stood 
in  Avarm  water.  If  the  can  is  sealed  do 
not  remove  the  lid,  but  if  the  lid  is  loose, 
reim>ve,  put  on  ucav  rubber  and  seal 
quickly,  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  the 
point  Avhere  some  fail.  Do  not  alloAV  any¬ 
thing  to  come  in  contact  with  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  can,  the  inside  of  the  can, 
or  the  inside  of  the  cover.  O  that  fatal 
little  wipe  with  a  cloth  to  make  it  look 
neat !  c. 
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Things  to  Think  About 


Farm  Women’s  Experience 
Sleeping  Tents.— Sleeping  outdoors 


has  become  a  regular  institution  in  our 
family.  In  the  Spring  as  soon  as  the 
ground  dries  out  thoroughly,  the  tents 
are  pitched  in  the  backyard,  the  cot  beds 
are  brought  down  from  the  store-room 
and  the  bedding  hunted  up.  With  only 
the  usual  resources,  it  is  something  of 
a  problem  to  supply  bedding  for  the  cots, 
for  there  must  be  extra  thicknesses  un¬ 
derneath  the  blankets.  Fur  robes,  clean 
rag  carpets  and  old  woolen  quilts  take 
the  place  of  mattresses.  Woolen  blan¬ 
kets  with  a  light  comfortable  make  the 
best  covering,  but  woolnap  or  outing 
blankets  and  old  quilts  do  very  well. 
Cotton  sheets  are  too  chilly  for  outdoor 
sleeping.  The  bedding  stays  on  better 
if  two  cots  can  be  placed  side  by  side 


A  Sleeping  Tent 

and  made  up  as  one  bed.  Sleeping  in 
tents  solves  the  fresh  air  at  night  prob¬ 
lem  for  at  least  five  months  of  the  year. 
Airy  as  bedrooms  can  be,  they  are  not 
like  a  tent.  It  makes  less  work  in  the 
house,  and  when  one  must  take  to  Win¬ 
ter  (piarters,  the  demand  for  fresh  air 
i.s  greater  and  consequently  the  windows 
are  more  likely  to  be  open  in  Winter. 
If  the  equipment  is  acquired  a  little  at  a 
time,  the  expense  need  not  discourage 
anyone.  Doubtless  it  would  be  saved  in 
im])roved  health  and  reduced  doctor's 
bills.  And  it  is  such  a  pleasure  to 
awaken  with  nature’s  orchestra  in  full 
swing,  the  wind  among  the  leaves,  the 
patter  of  rain  on  the  tent-roof,  the  chorus 
of  bird  music  in  the  branches  over  your 
head. 

The  Mop-wringer. — The  mop-wring¬ 
er  is  a  friend  of  the  farmer’s  wife  that 
is  not  always  recognized.  Every  woman 
who  uses  a  'mop  should  own  a  mop- 
wringer.  The  one  illustrated  has  been 
in  u.se  about  six  years,  and  is  none  the 
worse  for  wear  yet.  It  is  of  ii'on  with 
a  wooden  handle,  and  cost  $1.75.  The 
pail  should  be  strong  and  have  a  .stout 
wire  around  the  top. 

A  Pantry  Whetstone. — An  article 
that  should  be  found  and  used  in  every 
pantry  is  a  good  coarse  whetstone. 
Doubtless  you  will  have  to  keep  it  hid¬ 
den  from  the  men-folks,  but  it  is  a  great 
help  to  a  busy  woman  always  to  have 
sharp  knives  and  not  have  to  haggle  the 
bread  or  the  meat  or  the  potatoes. 

A  TEiiPERANCE  Talk. — The  neighbor’s 
hired  man  says  on  booze :  “There  are 
lots  of  men  who  never  have  used  it  and 
I  don’t  see  but  what  they  get  along  just 
as  well  and  better  than  those  who  think 
they  ought  to  have  it.” 

MRS.  A.  G.  DOREN. 


Homemade  Cheese 

On  page  842,  A.  C.,  Connecticut, 
asks  for  a  recipe  for  making  cheese.  I 
have  a  recipe  that  I  think  v/ill  be  satis¬ 
factory — one  that  has  been  used  in  the 
family  ever  since  I,  as  a  little  girl, 
watched  the  process  with  wonder,  eagerly 
waiting  for  a  treat  of  the  curd  which  v/e 
always  expected,  and  were  never  dis¬ 
appointed.  If  directions  are  followed,  I 
think  there  will  be  no  disappointment. 

Fse  a  hoop  10  or  12  inches  in  diameter, 
with  a  follower,  a  tub  and  a  press. 
Take  the  milk  fresh  from  the  cow  and 
strain  through  a  cloth  into  a  cheese-tub. 
One  gallon  of  milk  will  make  one  pound 
of  cheese,  so  the  i>recise  quantity  to  be 
used  can  be  noted.  Warm  a  part  of  the 
milk  so  that  the  temperature  of  the 


whole,  when  in  the  tub,  will  be  raised  to 
83  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Thoroughly 
olean.se  and  prepare  the  rennet  and  add 
enough  to  cause  curdling  in  about  40 
minute.s.  -\s  soon  as  the  curd  will  break, 
cut  with  a  curd-knife  into  squares  and 
allow  it  to  stand  until  all  of  the  whey 
will  run  off.  I’art  of  this  whey  should 
then  be  heated,  the  mass  of  curd  lifted 
and  broken  into  minute  pieces  and  the 
warm  whey  added,  until  the  temperature 
of  the  whole  is  raised  to  98  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  When  cool,  this  operation 
should  be  repeated  until  the  curd  becomes 
crumbly,  easily  falling  to  pieces  when 
pressed  in  the  hand.  The  whey  is  then 
all  drained  off  and  the  curd  put  into  the 
cooler  and  cut  up  with  curd  knives. 
When  the  temperature  has  fallen  some¬ 
what,  it  should  be  turned  over  and  left 
until  it  a.ssumes  a  flaky  condition.  When 
nearly  dry,  add  salt,  using  four  ounces 
to  10  pounds  of  curd,  and  mix  thoroughly 
with  a  curd  knife.  Then  put  the  curd 
into  a  bandage  inside  the  hoop  and  put 
it  on  the  press.  Let  it  remain  from  two 
to  four  hours,  then  take  out  and  turn. 
The  next  day  it  may  be  taken  from  the 
press  and  put  on  a  shelf  to  cure.  While 
curing  it  should  be  turned  daily  and 
greased  with  melted  butter.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  exclude  all  flies.  It  will  be 
fit  for  u.se  in  eight  weeks  from  time  of 
pressing.  The  follower  is  a  block  of 
wood  of  same  diameter  as  the  hoop  so  it 
will  just  fit  down  inside  and  is  used  dur¬ 
ing  the  operation  of  pressing,  being  well 
weighted. 

We  have  always  found  ready  sale  for 
cottage  cheese  in  local  market,  small 
balls  selling  for  10  cents  a  ball  or  about 
30  cents  per  pound.  J.  M.  w. 

Michigan. 


Winter  Storage  of  Vegetables 

There  is  a  flood  of  talk  about  canning 
and  drying  food,  and  the  result  will  be 
vast  stores  of  good  material  carried  over 
into  Winter.  That  is  good,  but  let  us 
not  forget  the  regular  supply  of  garden 
stiilT.  iluch  of  this  is  wasted  through 
poor  storage.  The  result  is  that  after 
Christmas  few  farmers  have  anything 
but  potatoes,  turnips  and  cabbages  left 
on  hand.  M'ith  better  storage  these 
vegetables  would  be  better,  and  others 
could  be  kept.  Now  we  want  to  know 
how  to  keep  vegetables  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  following  questions  will 
serve  as  a  target.  Will  you  give  your 
experience  either  with  this  plan  or  any 
other  you  have  tried? 

I  am  desirous  of  knowing  how  I  can 
store  my  Winter  vegetables,  potatoes, 
s(iuash,  cabbage  and  turnips.  Having  in¬ 
stalled  a  hot  water  furnace  in  cellai-,  the 


The  Handy  Mop  Wringer 

pipes  though  covered,  warm  the  entire 
cellar,  where  forimudy  I  had  a  fine  stor¬ 
age  for  them.  I  have  an  old  barn,  but 
it  is  full  of  cracks  and  hardly  serviceable 
in  Winter.  Would  a  sort  of  closet  built 
adjoining  a  cellar  window  where  cool 
air  could  be  let  in  at  intervals  be  the 
best  plan?  I  have  a  front  cellar  which 
is  farther  from  heater  and  connects  by  a 
door  opening  some  four  feet  wide. 

New  York.  E.  L.  a. 


Breach  of  Promise  Suits 

Will  you  settle  an  argument?  A  friend 
insists  that  only  a  woman  can  sue  a  imin 
for  breach  of  promise  to  maiTy.  I  claim 
that  both  sides  can  do  so.  Who  is  right? 

I.  n. 

Surely  a  man  can  sue  for  breach  of 
promise  if  he  thinks  he  has  a  case  and 
can  stand  the  ridicule.  Why  not?  What 


would  be  the  justice  of  denying  any  such 
privilege  to  either  sex?  Most  men  would 
be  very  shy  about  advertising  the  fact 
That  they  were  rejected ;  still  there  are 
several  cases  on  record.  Usually  they 
are  brought  by  young  men  who  became 
“engaged”  to  wealthy  widows — old 
enough  to  be  their  mothers.  The  chil¬ 
dren  of  such  women  interfere  and  break 
up  the  “match,”  and  the  man  brings  suit 
for  damages.  Several  of  these  have  actu¬ 
ally  won  good-sized  sums  in  this  way. 


Principle  of  the  Iceless  Ice  Box 

In  a  I’ecent  R.  N.-Y.  you  mentioned  a 
small  iceless*  ice  box.  Wfuild  it  work  on 
a  larger  scale?  I  am  a  milk  dealer  in  a 
small  way  ;  could  I  make  one  to  keep  200 
to  400  bottles  of  milk  cool,  especially  over 
night?  AVould  it  do  any  good  to  put  ice 
in  the  water  on  top?  i’.  ii. 

New  Y'ork. 

While  I  have  had  no  experience  in 
using  an  iceless  refrigerator  on  a  large 
scale  I  see  no  reason  why  it  would  not 
answer  the  purpose  if  the  milk  was  thor- 


Homemade  Fly  Trap 


oughly  cooled  before  it  was  put  into  it. 
The  size  of  the  frame  would  depend  on 
the  type  of  bottle  case  you  use  and  the 
relative  number  or  quarts  and  pints 
handled.  Our  cases  are  17i/^xl3i/4xl0i/^ 
inches.  Figuring  on  400  quarts  in  quart 
bottles  one  would  need  a  box  of  500  to 
000  cu.  ft.  cai)acity;  something  about  G 
ft.  high  by  10x10. 

iMake  a  tight  wooden  or  galvanized  iron 
tank  about  0  in.  deep  for  the  frame  to 
set  in,  and  a  .similar  tank,  preferably 
made  of  galvanized  iron,  to  set  on  top  of 
the  frame.  This  tank  need  be  only  half 
as  big  over  as  the  top  of  the  frame.  Make 
the  frame  out  of  2x4  in.  material  and 
cover  it  with  chicken  wire.  Then  cover 
all  with  burlap,  tacking  to  .studding  and 
tieing  to  wire  occasionally  as  a  quilt  is 
tacked.  Take  four  wide  strips  of  burlap 
and  fasten  one  end  of  each  in  pan  on  top 
of  frame  and  let  hang  down  on  all  four 
sides  of  frame.  Tack  by  thread  these 
strips  to  the  burlap  on  the  sides  of  the 
frame.  These  strips  are  simply  large 
wicks  which  siphon  the  water  out  of  the 
tank  on  top  of  the  frame  down  over  the 
sides  to  the  tank  at  the  bottom.  Evapor¬ 
ation  of  this  water  keeps  the  milk  cool. 
It  would  be  advisable  to  put  a  little  ice 
in  the  upper  tank  to  keep  the  water  cool. 
The  cooler  the  water  which  saturates  the 
sides  of  the  frame  the  more  efficient  the 
cooling.  Y'ou  would,  of  course,  put  a 
door  in  one  side  of  the  frame  and  make 
frame  so  one  case  could  be  piled  on  an¬ 
other  at  a  height  to  suit  your  conven¬ 
ience.  II.  F.  j. 


A  Defense  of  the  Surplus  Rooster 

For  several  years  you  have  been  ad¬ 
vising  your  readers  to  kill  off  their 
roosters  after  the  hatching  season  is 
over.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  are  sin¬ 
cere,  and  consider  it  good  advice.  It  is, 
for  city  farmers.  Why  not  label  it.  "For 
city  poultrymen  only?”  I  tried  it  one 
year,  and  I  never  lost  as  many  chickens 
from  hawks  as  I  did  that  year.  I  esti¬ 
mated  my  loss  at  fifty  dollars.  I’erhaps 
I  estimated  it  too  high,  but  one-half  that 
amount  would  feed  a  rooster  until  he 
died  of  old  age.  In  a  recent  issue  you 
challenge  anyone  to  give  a  good  reason 
for  keeping  surplus  roosters.  Here  is 
mine.  I  keep  tw’o  and  32  hens.  A  few 
weeks  ago  I  had  a  fine  litter  of  pigs 
come  to  town.  The  pen  is  arranged  so 
they  can  go  in  and  out  as  they  please. 
One  day  I  noticed  there  were  only  11 
when  there  should  be  12,  and  was  con¬ 
siderably  puzzled  as  to  where  my  pig 
could  have  gone.  While  getting  my  sup¬ 
per  I  heard  my  roosters  making  a  great 
hiss  over  something.  Doing  to  the  door 
I  noticed  the  hens  standing  around  as 
unconcerned  as  you  please,  while  the 
roosters  were  greatly  worried.  Nothing 
in  sight.  Stepping  to  the  back  door,  I 
perceived  the  cause.  There  stood  a  fox 


not  10  rods  from  the  house.  “Rack  after 
another  pig,  arc'  you?  Won't  something 
else  do  as  well?’’  and  picking  up  my  3()- 
30  1  made  a  good  fox  of  her  the  first 
shot.  I  have  missed  no  more  pigs  or 
hens  since  that  time. 

Kill  my  roosters?  Well  scarcely.  Kill 
your  own  if  you  like,  but  a  farmer  who 
follows  that  advice  is  not  apt  to  do  it 
again.  C.  z.  GRANT. 

Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y’. — In  this  cUvSe  we  must  apolo¬ 
gize  to  the  rooster.  He  must  have  been 
a  Game.  At  any  rate  he  was  a  real 
head  of  the  family. _ 

Leaky  Chimneys 

I  have  read  of  several  cases  where  peo¬ 
ple  are  troubled  with  the  black  liquid 
running  out  of  flues  and  down  the  pipe. 
Men  differ  very  much  as  to  the  cause. 
Some  masons  argue  that  hard  bricks  are 
the  cause  and  I  think  they  are  right. 
We  have  one  flue  built  of  the  old  red 
so-called  soft  brick,  which  does  not 
cause  us  any  trouble.  The  other  is  a 
hard  gray  brick,  and  it  does  not  absorb 
any  moisture ;  theref  e,  the  liquid  runs 
down  and  at  times  down  the  pipe.  If  I 
were  to  build  a  new  flue  I  should  u.se  a 
stone  to  start  the  foundation  and  cut  out 
a  basin  in  center  to  hold  the  moisture. 
This  is  claimed  to  stoj)  the  trouble.  We 
had  the  trouble  when  burning  dry  wood. 
It  .seems  to  be  mostly  in  the  Winter 
and  coldest  weather.  p.  ii.  fick. 


How  the  “  Slick  Agents”  Work 

I  always  read  “Publisher’s  Desk”  with 
great  interest,  and  have  done  so  for  years. 
On  page  718  you  speak  of  the  Chicago 
I’ortrait  Co.  Y’our  warning  is  well  timed, 
and  the  only  criticism  is  that  it  is  not 
long  nor  pungent  enough.  I  am  not  ac¬ 
cusing  this  company  of  indictable  crook- 
edne.ss ;  they  are  t<x>  shrewd  for  that.  I 
accuse  them  of  selling  millions  of  farm- 
el’s  something  they  do  not  want. 

The  writer  says  they  are  “slick-look¬ 
ing.”  He  might  have  added  that  they 
were  trained  to  be  slick  acting,  that  they 
were  on  to  their  job  far  better  than  he  is 
on  to  his.  Almost  any  man  with  the  ear¬ 
marks  of  neatness,  city  bearing,  friendly 
smile  and  tactful  sympathy  can  win  a  re¬ 
spectful  hearing  from  a  fanner,  when  he 
would  be  kicked  out  of  a  city  oflice.  Sum¬ 
mer  is  now  here,  and  this  means 
that  thousands  and  thou.sands  of  slick 
talkers  will  travel  the  North,  selling  the 
farmer  something  he  does  not  want,  never 
thought  of,  and  cannot  use  to  advantage. 
Many  of  these  are  trained  for  a  week  by 
agents  who  travel  from  college  to  college 
and  recruit  the  boyg  who  wish  cash  and 
experience.  I  never  did  this  myself,  but 
I  personally  know  of  very  mediocre  men 
who  made  a  net  gain  of  $10  per  day  off 
farmers  during  the  Summer  vacation. 

It  was  my  privilege  a  short  time  ago 
to  read  entirely  through  the  confidential 
salesman’s  book  of  the  Chicago  I’ortrait 
Co.  They  cover  all  the  ground  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end,  from  the  time  you  pull  up 
to  the  hou.se  till  you  get  out  of  sight. 
Really,  they  have  it  so  arranged  that  it 
seems  a  religious  duty  to  buy  one  of  the.se 
“beautiful  pictured  forms  of  those  who 
though  gone  before,  still  beam  beneficent¬ 
ly  upon  us.”  This  book  is  founded  on 
correct  selling  psychology.  A  farmer 
who  will  listen,  stands  little  chance  of 
getting  away  unstung.  After  I  read  it 
I  did  not  wonder  at  the  thousands  and 
thousands  of  these  ghastly  morbiferous 
remnants  of  gullibility,  that  I  have  seen 
in  something  like  one-half  of  the  States 
in  the  Union.  The  pictures  are  made  by 
a  reflectoscope  on  sensitized  paper  at  a 
cost  of  a  few  cents,  the  frame  is  gaudy 
and  outrageous,  the  glass  is  of  good  (jual- 
ity  and  it  is  the  highest-priced  thing  in 
the  outfit. 

I  listened  to  one  of  these  most  pro¬ 
ficient  salesman  who  endeavored  for  two 
hours  to  land  me  recently.  I  worked 
him  along  till  he  wore  out  all  of  his  .stock 
argument.s,  for  I  acted  like  a  good  “pros¬ 
pect.”  I  do  not  blame  the  farmers  for 
falling  in  the  trap ;  it  is  a  wonder  any  es¬ 
cape,  and  few  there  be  who  do.  He  was 
faultless  and  perfect  in  his  attack,  flank 
movements,  etc.  The  R.  N.-Y.  does  more 
good  than  it  will  ever  know  in  exposing 
the  men  of  this  cult,  be  they  legitimate 
or  grossly  illegal.  However,  it  has 
seemed  to  me  that  while  you  expose  the 
effects  of  the  rascally  work,  you  never 
have  exposed  how  they  go  about  it.  their 
insidious  appi’oach,  smoothness  and  fine 
arts.  It  is  an  error  to  blame  farmers  for 
falling  in  many  cases.  As  a  class  they 
feel  that  any  city  man  looks  down  on 
them,  and  when  one  comes  along  and  gets 
their  confidence  by  skillful  methods,  they 
feel  flattered  and  fall.  It  seems  that  the 
present  seasox  will  be  even  more  fniitful, 
especially  should  there  be  a  good  crop, 
with  these  prices.  ii.  c.  S. 

Alabama. 

Utilizing  Old  Bags. — Having  several 
bags  that  the  commercial  chicken  feed 
came  in  I  decided  to  put  them  to  som(* 
use.  After  ripping  them  I  dyed  five  of 
them  a  dark  navy  blue  with  cotton  dye. 
A  pattern  of  a  one-piece  dress  was  pur¬ 
chased  ;  care  was  taken  to  cut  .so  that 
any  letters  that  showed  would  come  on 
the  wrong  side.  The  piecing  was  made 
under  a  wide  belt  and  a  large  collar  of 
white  union  linen  that  I  had  on  hand  was 
used  ;  also  buttons  that  had  been  on  an¬ 
other  dress.  So  that  the  actual  cost  of 
dress  was  15  cents  for  pattern,  10  cents 
for  dye  and  five  cents  for  cotton.  -\nd 
the  result  is  a  comfortable  good-looking 
house  dres.s.  g.  m.  F. 
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Where  the  Parson  Sometimes  Stops 

they  come  when  least  expected,  and  wlien 
there  seems  to  be  the  least  time  to  look 
after  them. 

Canning. — They  had  over  ,‘500  women 
over  at  Storrs  during  .Tune  learning  the 
canning  art,  and  they  expect  200  more  in 
.Tilly.  One  very  practical  thing  we 
learned,  for  all  the  conference  had  a  les- 
.son  in  canning,  and  that  was,  that  one  of 
these  high  tin  hard  ca.  ;  that  can  .some¬ 
times  he  gotten  at  die  butcher's  makes 
an  excellent  cold-pack  canning  outfit.  It 
occupies  but  one  griddle  of  tlie  stove,  so 
that  you  can  u.se  the  rest  of  the  stove. 
These  big  tin  coffee  cans  answer  the  same 


up  in  an  ordinary  yard,  or  “run.”  “The 
latter.”  he  said,  “is  supposed  to  eat  about 
fK)  to  05  pounds  of  grain  a  year,  while 
the  farm  hen  ate  just  about  00  pounds  a 
year.”  This  80  pounds  difference  means 
over  a  dollar  per  year  per  hen.  .Just 
think  what  an  advantage  we  farmers 
have  here.  The  hens  on  the  I’arson’s 
farm  are  the  most  profitable  things  we 
have.  For  some  time  they  have  had  no 
bran,  just  only  skim-milk,  young  clover 
sown  for  them  right  back  of  the  hen- 
hou.se,  and  old  corn  thrown  to  them  from 
the  crib.  About  twice  .i  week  we  have  a 
fight  with  the  mites.  Like  potato  bugs, 


working  man  and  his  two  boys,  who  have 
come  back  to  the  land.  The  little  woman, 
always  cheerful  and  hopeful,  was  too 
busy  with  the  supper.  I  believe  if  you 
asked  this  man  what  has  helped  them 
most  in  the  last  two  years  he  would  say 
the  church  and  Tiik  Kukai.  Nkw-Yorkkb. 
They  never  miss  any  gathering  of  the 
former  nor  a  single  word  of  the  latter. 
What  a  fine  supper  we  had,  followed  by 
great  saucers  of  the  I'arson’s  ice  cri'am  ! 
This  family  sold  their  city  store  and  got 
enough  to  pay  down  the  whole  price  on 
the  farm.  The  first  year  they  came  out 
even  and  each  year  since  they  do  a  little 
better.  They  board  the  school  teacher, 
which  is  quite  a  little  help. 

That  I’artv. — But  I  was  telling  of 
that  party  with  28  to  come.  Yes,  they 
came.  It  was  the  chiu-ch  night,  Saturday 
night,  and  I  suppose  people  heard  there 
was  something  going  on,  and  .so  they 
came — and  kept  coming.  The  I’arsoii 
counted  G.5  at  one  time  and  tliere  were 
moi-e  besides.  What  would  she  have  done 
without  the  extra  ice  cream?  “You  lose 
nottings  by  dis.  You  lose  nottings  by 
dis,”  .she  kept  saying  as  we  parted.  The 
I ’arson  and  Moms  turned  in  at  two 
o’clock  next  morning,  having  been  uj) 
since  five.  It  was  a  long  day,  with  three 
services  and  a  40-mile  run  for  Sunday. 

Savki)  ^7,50.— The  Par.son  and  Moms 
have  just  returned  from  the  annual  Rural 
Church  Conference  at  Storrs  College. 
Such  a  fine  and  helpful  time  we  have  at 
these  conferences.  The  speaker  of  the 
second  evening  was  the  Presiding  Elder 
of  the  Methodist  Church  of  this  confer¬ 
ence.  After  getting  v.'ell  under  way  he 
suddenly  changed  his  subject  on  to  iiter- 
ature  in  the  country  home.  “How  many 
of  you  read  the  Pastoral  Parson  .articles ?’’ 
he  shouted.  Well,  I  nearly  fell  off  my 


Ready  for  the  Party 


A  Big  Day. — After  a  rushing  trip,  dur¬ 
ing  which  he  had  run  over  a  big  gander 
(without  any  apparent  damage)  and  had 
a  fearful  blowout,  the  Parson  pulled 
round  the  corner  over  the  bridge  and  be¬ 
held  his  country  church.  There  it  was 
surrounded  by  autos  and  teams,  and  the 
inside  packed  to  the  doors  with  people. 
It  was  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  completion  of  the  church  building. 
The  good  man  who  came  before  the  Par¬ 
son  and  had  the  churcii  .8(5  years  was 
there,  and  told  with  both  wit  and  pathos 
of  his  many  experiences.  He,  himself, 
with  his  own  hands,  had  built  the  belfry 
on  the  church  and  had  looked  after  the 
bell’s  installation.  The  bishop  was  there 
for  confirmation  and  address,  and  a  min¬ 
ister  who.se  father  v.  ad  service  there  75 
years  ago,  sent  us  a  beautiful  flag.  These 
big  days  in  the  <-ountry  church  are  a 
gre.at  help  every  way.  They  often  bring 
in  people  who  v>-ill  keep  coming  from 
having  broken  the  ice  and  got  acquainted 
and  seen  what  fine  times  we  have  down 
there.  Our  next  big  time  will  be  Old 
Home  Day  in  the  early  Fall. 

Swimming  Day. — I  said  the  next  big 
day  was  Old  Home  Day.  but  really  the 
biggest  day  of  all  for  the  boys  is  Swim¬ 
ming  Day.  I  supjiose  that  is  a  queer  day 
for  a  church  to  have,  but  it  will  come  for 
us  the  first  Sunday  in  August — right 
after  haying.  On  that  day  we  will  gather 
at  the  church  for  a  very  early  and  a  very 
short  service — very  short — and  then  by 
autos  and  teams  we  are  off  for  the  shore, 
some  10  miles  away.  This  is  iv-ally  the 
Boys’  Day.  Children’s  Day  in  church  is 
really  a  girls’  day.  AVhat  does  a  boy  care 
for  the  speaking  of  pieces  and  the  singing 
of  songs  and  the  carrying  of  posies?  And 
then  there  is  Mother.s’  Day  and  some  time 
we  may  have  men  enough  in  church  to 
have  a  real  Dad’s  Day,  but  the  first  Sun¬ 
day  after  haying  is  Boys’  Day.  ’I’liere 
on  the  sands  of  the  jniblic  beach  will  the 
lapping  waves  carry  away  the  memory 
of  the  heat  and  the  hayseed  that  went 
with  jamming  the  last  load  of  hay  under 
the  ridge-pole.  Woe  be  to  the  old  hen 
that  makes  bold  to  become  a  setter  that 
week  or  the  cockerel  that  dares  to  crow 
too  lustily  in  the  morning! 

A  “Private”  Party.— “Can  I  have  the 
rooms  down  to  the  church  for  a  little 
party  I  want  to  give?”  asked  a  back-to- 
the-lander  the  other  day.  She  was  a  Bo¬ 
hemian  woman  whose  family  was  noted 
for  hard  work,  and  they  were  getting  by. 
She  explained  that  they  had  invited  just 
28  people.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parson  went 
down  to  the  party  and  stopped  at  this 
woman’s  house  on  the  way.  In  spite  of 
getting  everything  ready  and  giving  a 
party  four  miles  from  home  the  woman 
and  her  daughter  had  spent  the  whole 
forenoon  in  the  fields  with  the  men — 
they  have  eight  acres  of  corn.  She  was  a 
little  worried  for  fear  she  might  not  have 
ice  cream  enough.  “Never  worry,”  said 
the  Parson,  “I  rolled  in  a  five-gallon 
freezer  full  in  case  you  might  need 
more.” 

Making  Caee.s. — Our  next  call  was 
where  a  mo.st  patient  and  cheerful  woman 
has  lived  all  these  years  without  ever 
walking  at  all.  She  is  a  victim  of  rheuma¬ 
tism,  and  you  see  her  in  her  wheel  chair, 
but  she  is  really  .somewhat  better  jiml 
has  hopes  of  walking  yet.  We  left  her 
a  fine  lot  of  ladies’  magazines  to  read 
and  look  at,  and  had  a  fine  visit,  as  we 
all  ate  ice  cream  under  a  big  hemlock 
tree. 

A  Big  Pig. — At  the  next  place  lived 
one  of  the  very  few  families  of  native 
stock.  A  mother  and  daughter  and  little 
grandson  make  up  the  family.  The 
diiughter  is  a  great  farm  and  stock 
woman,  and  keeps  pace  with  any  of  the 
newcomers.  Her  pig  last  Fall  weighed 
just  40(5  pounds  and  the  clear  lard 
amounted  to  over  40  pounds. 

Making  Coon. — At  the  next  stop  we 
pulled  up  for  supper,  but  just  before 
eating,  although  the  sun  was  low,  the 
I’arson  took  the  picture  of  this  hard 


She  May  Walk  Yet 


seat.  T  guess  I’m  in  for  it  now,’  I 
thought.  About  half  of  the  people  raised 
their  hand.  Then  he  went  on  like  this : 
“There  are  two  questions  that  I  always 
iisk  every  qinirterly  conference  in  the 
country  or  town.  If  I’ve  asked  them 
once  1  Imve  sixty  times.  The  first  is : 
‘Do  you  take  the  Christiiui  Advocate,  our 
denominiitional  paper?’  and  the  second 
is,  ‘Do  you  take  The  Rural  New-York¬ 
er?”  Talk  about  advertising!  If 
this  man  had  been  on  a  ten  thou.sand 
a  year  salary  he  could  not  have  done  bet¬ 
ter.  “Every  single  page  of  this  paper 
breathes  a  high,  moral  and  Christian 
siiirit,”  he  exclaimed. 

How  The  Paper  Helped. — He  told 
how  that  he  went  to  one  conference  and 
asked,  as  was  his  wont,  about  their  in¬ 
vested  funds.  “We  are  just  going  to  in¬ 
vest  .$750  in  such  a  stock,”  they  .said : 
“You  are?”  he  answered.  “Why  I  just 
read  that  that  concern  was  a  fraud  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.”  He  drew  the  paper  from 
his  iiocket  and  showed  it  to  them.  And 
the  money  was  saved.  Another  time  he 
was  too  late  to  iirevent  an  investment  in 
a  concern  exposed  by  Th:o  R.  N.-\'..  and 
the  official  board  was  put  to  the  slight 
inconvenience  of  making  ui)  the  fund  lost, 
themselves ! 

Farmers  and  Minlsters. — As  a 
grouj)  of  us  were  looking  over  the  poultry 
plant,  some  one  raised  the  question  of 
how  many  were  both  farming  and  preach¬ 
ing.  A  count  showed  that  seven  out  of 
15  were.  One  man  had  a  milk  route  of 
12  COW.S,  suiiplying  milk  to  practically 
all  of  his  congregation.  He  had  the  farm 
first  and  was  asked  by  the  peojile  to 
preach  to  them.  Another  iireacher  had 
4(X)  hens  and  w.as  making  good,  and  still 
another  had  done  quite  ;i  little  in  the 
pork  line,  and  was  said  to  have  the  finest 
brood  sow  in  his  county. 

The  Fah.mer’s  Hen. — The  Parson 
asked  the  expert  if  there  had  been  any 
accurate  data  made  of  the  amount  of 
grain  the  farm  hen  ate  with  all  out¬ 
doors  but  the  garden  to  run  in,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  th6  amount  eaten  by  the  hen  shut 


purpose.  A  false  wooden  bottom  has  to 
be  put  in  of  course.  Another  idea  we  got 
lyas  that  of  a  sort  of  duplex  fork  that 
fits  right  over  a  jar  when  under  water 
and  takes  it  right  up  out  as  neat  as  a 
pin. 

The  Farmer’.s  Cannery. — Confiden¬ 
tially,  Mrs.  Pastoral  I’.arson  is  not  throw¬ 
ing  a  fit  over  this  canning  craze.  It  is 
well  and  good  for  those  who  have  no  cel¬ 
lars  or  any  iilace  to  keep  anything,  but 
the  farmer’s  cannery  is  his  cellar.  We 
eat  an  abundance  of  garden  things  in 
their  season,  and  then  in  the  Winter 
with  potatoes  and  turnips  and  carrots  and 
cabbage  and  onions  we  manage  to  keep 
from  starving  to  dciith.  One  city  friend 
of  ours  has  been  canning  asparagus.  It 
cost  her  .‘50  cents  a  jar,  not  counting  the 
gas  or  labor. 

What  We  Do  Can. — We  can  quite  a 
lot  of  rhubarb  always,  not  putting  in  a 
bit  of  sugar,  and,  of  course,  there  is  no 
loss  from  spoiling  and  the  rhubarb  costs 
nothing.  Then  we  can  a  good  deal  of 
apple  sauce.  We  cook  it  in  a  big  kettle, 
and  can  hot  the  old-fashioned  way  with 
no  sugar.  It  can  be  sweetened  when  used 
and  according  to  what  it  is  to  be  used 
for.  'I'he  boys  never  tire  of  apple  sauce 
and  it  answers  every  purpose  of  peaches 
or  plums  or  other  things  that  cost  good 
money. 

The  .Tars. — We  have  always  got  our 
jars  from  the  drug  and  ice  cream  stores. 
They  are  two  quart  jars  v.’hich  contained 
the  syrups  for  (lavoring,  and  we  have 
always  bought  them  for  75  cents  a  dozen. 
The  only  objection  to  these  jars  i.s.  that 
the  tops  are  of  various  sizes  and  if 
broken,  cannot  very  well  be  replaced. 

The  Crors.— To-day  is  the  second  of 
.Tilly,  and  we  began  haying  in  a  small 
way — cutting  a  piece  of  clover.  Never 
has  the  Parson  known  ,a  bettm-  year  for 
things  to  grow.  It  rains  enough  to  keep 
the  ground  soaked,  and  how  things  have 
come  on  !  Potatoes  everywhere  look  fine, 
and  very  few  potato  bugs  to  contend 
with,  especiall.v  where  there  has  not  been 
potatoes  for  some  time.  We  expect  to 
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have  new  potatoes  and  peas  the  Fourth 
of  -Tul.v.  One  of  the  boys  has  just  come 
in  bringing  ,80  eggs  from  53  hens. 

SoY  Beans. — For  the  first  time  we 
have  put  in  quite  a  few  8oy  beans. 
While  we  have  planted  a  few  bv  them¬ 
selves  for  seed,  for  the  most  part  we 
have  put  them  right  by  the  corn  hills  to 
cut  into  the  silo.  They  have  come  up 
well  and  seem  to  grow  apace  with  the 
other  stuff.  The  potatoes  where  the  ma¬ 
nure  was  spread  on  top  and  thoroughly 
chopped  up  and  mixed  with  dirt  with  a 
disk  harrow  look  much  better  than  those 
where  the  manure  was  plowed  in  with  a 
fair  application  of  phosphate  along  the 
furrow  well  mixed  with  the  soil.  The 
lone  goo.se  is  doing  well  and  mav  lift  the 
mortgage  yet. 


Legal  Questions 


Distribution  of  Property;  Non-paying 
Tenant 

1.  When  a  woman  dies  without  .a 
will,  and  leaves  no  children  but  does 
leave  a  husband,  mother  and  brothers, 
who,  by  law,  inherits  her  property,  both 
real  estate  and  personal?  2.  If  one  rents 
his  farm,  and  tenant  le.aves  without  fully 
jiaying  his  rent  (money  rent)  and  leaves 
Dvo  or  three  tons  of  baled  straw  in  barns 
without  notifying  owner,  since  Novem¬ 
ber.  1910,  date  of  tenant’s  removal,  to 
Jiresent  date,  can  owner  claim  such  .straw 
on  unpaid  rent  and  damages  done,  if  con¬ 
tract  reads  “all  damages  repaired  or  set¬ 
tled  for,”  and  these  had  been  neglected 
by  tenant?  a  a  s 


1.  In  this  State  a  wife  dying  le.aving  no 
children,  her  husband  inherits  all  of  her 
per.sonal  propert.v.  He  also  1ms  his  cour¬ 
tesy  of  an  interest  for  his  life  in  all  of 
her  real  property.  It  then,  at  his  death, 
de.scends  to  her  heirs,  which  in  this  case 
Would  be  her  mother.  If  slie  wishes  <a 
different  distribution  .she  should  make  a 
will  by  which  she  may  distribute  all  of 
her  ixu'soniil  and  real  property  as  she 
wishes. 

2.  The  landlord  is  legally  justified  un¬ 
der  the  lea.se  in  selling  the  straw  and 
apiilying  the  proceeds  ion  the  unpaid 
rent.  15ut  it  might  be  Avell  first  to  get 
the  straw  in  your  posse.ssion  and  then, 
if  the  tenant’s  address  is  known,  notify 
him  that  unless  the  rent  is  paid  imme¬ 
diately  the  straw  will  be  .sold  and  the 
jiroceeds  applied  on  the  account,  and 
that  he  will  be  held  -liable  for  any  bal¬ 
ance.  Then  if  no  answer  is  received 
after  a  reasonable  time  proceed  to  sell  it. 


Bankrupt’s  Note;  Widow’s  Share 

1.  A  gives  B  a  note  due  in  six  months. 
A  short  time  after  the  note  is  given  A 
goes  into  bankruptcy.  How  will  that 
affect  the  note  seeing  it  is  not  due? 

2.  How  much  iier.sonal  can  a  widow 
claim  whose  husband  dies  leaving  a  farm, 
some  money  and  stock?  Which  of  the 
crops  are  considered  personal?  Is  fniit 
that  is  not  picked  personal  or  real? 
Widow  is  to  have  her  dower  right  in 
realty  of  cour.se.  Would  she  have  the 
income  of  any  of  the  crops  this  year, 
husband  dying  1st  of  .Tiily?  ii.  E.  w. 

New  York. 

1.  Tt  would  affect  the  note  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  the  holder  would  have  to  file 
proof  of  his  claim  before  the  referee  ap- 
jiointed  in  the  bankruptcy  proceedings, 
and  he  would  have  to  share  with  the 
other  creditors  in  the  distribution  of  the 
estate. 

2.  The  statute  provides  that  the  crops 

growing  on  the  land  of  the  deceased  at 
the  time  of  his  ceath  and  every  kind  of 
liroduce  rai.sed  annually  by  labor  and  cul¬ 
tivation  (except  growing  grass  and  fruit 
ungathered)  utensils,  furniture,  cattle 
and  personal  property  generally  shall  be 
deemed  assets  and  go  to  the  adminis¬ 
trator,  to  be  applied  and  distributed  as 
part  of  the  personal  property  of  the  de¬ 
ceased.  She  would  therefore  be  entitled 
to  all  the  crops  except  the  fruit  i  ngatli- 
ered  and  the  growing  g.Mss  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  The  widow’s  share  in  the  per¬ 
sonalty  would  dejiend  on  whether  there 
were  any  children  or  other  near  relatives. 
One-third  if  there  are  children,  one-half 
if  near  relatives,  and  if  none  she  would 
have  all  the  personal  property  and  her 
dower  of  a  life  interes  In  one-third  of 
the  real  property.  m.  d. 


They  are  “Making  Good” 
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A  Becoming  Pink  I.inen. — The  figure 
,at  the  left,  in  the  second  picture  shows  a 
simple  dress  of  pink  linen.  The  plain 
waist  was  cut  out  like  a  man’s  evening 
waistcoat,  in  a  deep  rounded  opening, 
showing  a  white  linen  vestee  with  at¬ 
tached  collar.  The  waist  was  fastened  a 
little  at  one  side,  an  extemsion  folding 
over  like  a  belt ;  this  had  two  large 
pearl  buttons  in  a  line,  the  buttonholes 
being  bound  with  white.  A  belt  stitched 


straps  extending  from  the  upper  edge, 
and  cut  in  one  with  the  pocket,  pocket 
and  straps  being  piped  all  around  with 
old  rose  silk.  Each  pocket  was  trimmed 
with  a  little  bow  of  old  rose  ribbon  bor¬ 
dered  with  black  and  blue  stripes,  the 
ribbon  being  about  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  wide,  and  passing  through  two  slots 
buttonholed  in  ro.se  color.  The  plain  lit¬ 
tle  waist  fastened  in  front  with  a  double- 
breasted  effect,  the  real  fastenings  being 


Summer  Styles  in  Cretonne,  Foulard  and  Gingham 


flat  to  the  waist  had  a  large  pearl  but¬ 
ton  at  the  back.  The  long  coat  sleeves 
had  no  trimming  except  turnback  white 
cuffs.  The  skirt  was  buttoned  all  down 
the  front  with  large  white  pearl  button.s, 
and  had  a  panel  of  side  pleats  at  each 
side  of  the  front  and  back.  Around  the 
hips  were  two  stitched  bands,  held  in 
place  at  back  and  front  by  button.s,  but 
otherwi.sc  loose  around  the  skirt.  This 
trimming  is  quite  often  employed;  the 
bands  are  not  sloped  at  top  to  follow  the 
contour  of  the  figure,  but  straight,  so 


invisible,  but  a  double  row  of  white  pearl 
buttoms,  three  in  a  row,  formed  a  trim¬ 
ming.  These  buttons  were  sewn  on  with 
rose-colored  silk.  Instead  of  merely  go¬ 
ing  through  the  holes  in  the  center  the 
silk  was  sewn  outward  from  the  holes  in 
the  buttons  to  the  outer  edge,  radiating 
out  like  .si)okes.  This  sewed  the  buttons 
down  at  the  edge  instead  of  the  center, 
which  rendered  them  useless  as  fasten¬ 
ings,  but  very  pretty  as  trimmings.  The 
elbow  sleeves  were  plain  except  for  a 
turnback  cuff  of  white  organdie,  button¬ 
holed^  along  the  edge  with  rose-colored 
silk,  and  held  together  at  the  ends  by 
bows  of  rose-colored  ribbon,  passed 
through  buttonholes  finished  with  rose- 
colored  silk.  The  novel  feature  of  the 
dress  was  the  deep  cape  collar  of  white 
organdie,  finished  along  the  edge  with 
rose-colored  silk,  and  laced  together  at 


A  Useful  Pink  Linen  and  a  Juvenile  Challie 


that  they  stand  out  a  little  at  top.  This 
model  would  be  excellent  for  a  plaid  ging¬ 
ham,  such  as  is  now  so  popular.  , 

,  A  .luvENiLB  O11AI.LIE. — The  little  girl 
at  the  right,  in  the  same  picture,  is 
wearing  a  simple  but  pretty  challie.  The 
original  model  had  an  all-over  floral  pat¬ 
tern  of  blue,  with  a  little  touch  of  old 
ro.se.  There  was  nothing  unusual  in  the 
laittern  of  the  dress  itself,  but  it  was 
given  a  novel  touch  by  its  trimming.  The 
straight  gathered  skirt  had  a  pocket  at 
each  side,  attached  at  the  waist  line  by 


one  side  with  rose-colored  ribbon,  which 
passed  through  buttonholes,  not  eyelets, 
finished  with  rose-colored  silk.  Thi.s  col¬ 
lar  would  give  a  smart  finish  to  a  dress 
that  was  not  itself  new. 

Sl,U>-ON  ITnai-’Okes. — There  is  a  fam¬ 
ous  shop  that  makes  a  specialty  of  cloth¬ 
ing  for  young  people  and  a  recent  dis¬ 
play  consisted  of  most  attractive  dresses 
and  slip-ons  of  flowered  cretonne,  for 
cliildren  from  about  two  to  ten  year.s. 
Cretonne  play  dres.se.s  and  aprons  were 
used  a  good  deal  last  season,  but  the 


little  slip-on  fipired  at  the  loft  in  the 
first  picture  is  new,  and  .so  easily 
made  that  it  recommends  itself  to  the 
home  seamstress.  It  is  .simply  two 
lengths  of  cretonne,  .slightly  gored  at  the 
sides,  so  as  to  slope  a  little  towards  the 
top.  These  two  pieces  are  left  open  at 
the  sides,  but  are  joined  at  the  top  by 
two  3t/^-inch  straps  which  go  over  the 
shoulders.  At  the  top  the  garment  is 
gathered  with  several  rows  of  shirring, 
so  as  to  draw  in  the  fullness  to  the  right 
width.  Shoulder  straps  were  pointed  at 
the  ends,  and  bound  all  around  with  a 
solid  color,  while  top,  bottom  and  open 
sides  ,  of  the  little  garment  were  also 
bound.  There  was  a  .‘C/^s-iuch  belt  of  the 
cretonne,  al.so  bound  all  around,  fastened 
in  the  back  with  one  large  button,  with 
some  of  the  .slip-ons;  others  like  the  pic¬ 
ture,  had  a  little  band  that  buttoned  .un¬ 
der  the  arm.  The  little  garment  could 
be  laid  out  flat  for  ironing,  and  the 
same  style  could  be  used  in  gingham,  or 
chambray,  though  the  flowered  cretonne 
is  prettier.  The  little  garment  slipped  on 
over  the  head  without  any  fastening.s,  be¬ 
ing  worn  over,  a  dress.  The  little  slip- 
on  was  of  blue-flowered  cretonne,  bound 
with  piTik,  and  was  accompanied  by  a 
little  sunbonnet  to  match.  Plain  little 
dresses  of  the  cretonne  were  made  like 
sleeved  aprons,  buttoning  down  the  back  ; 
the  square  neck,  short  sleeves  and  little 
imekets  all  bound  with  a  plain  color. 
They  were  meant  to  be  worn  without  a 
dross  _  underneath.  Both  sun  hats  with 
drooping  brim  and  full  crown,  and  little 
sunbonnets  are  made  of  the  cretonne  to 
match  the  dresses,  and  if  a  little  draw¬ 
string  bag  or  basket  covered  with  cre¬ 
tonne  is  siipplied  to  match  it  will  com¬ 
plete  the  picture,  and  add  to  the  small 
girl’s  pleasure. 

The  Sports  Dre.ss. — A  sports  dress, 
the.se  days,  does  not  neces.sarily  mean  a 
dress  worn  for  athletic  sports,  but  rath¬ 
er  any  outdoor  costume  of  informal  or 
semi-dress  character.  The  figure  shown 
in  the  center  of  the  first  illustration 
pictures  one  of  these  dresses,  of  the  usual 
coat-blouse  and  skirt  type.  In  this  case 
the  material  was  dark  blue  foulard, 
trimmed  with  little  pleatings  of  the  ma¬ 
terial.  Both  the  skirt  and  lower  edge  of 
the  blouse  had  a  deep  hem  turned  up  on 
the  outside,  a  narrow  pleating  standing 
up  from  under  this  hem.  The  loose  coat 
blouse  shows  a  double  row  of  small  cro¬ 
cheted  buttons  from  neck  to  waist,  but 
shows  no  fastening.s  below  the  girdle. 
The  round  collar  and  turn-back  cuffs  of 
foulard  are  trimmed  with  the  pleating, 
collar  aiid  cuffs  of  white  (leorgette  crepe, 
hemstitched,  being  worn  over  them.  The 
narrow  sash  looped  in  front  pa.sse.s  over 
a  broader  folded  girdle.  The  hat  is  sand- 
colored  lisere  faced  and  trimmed  with 
blue  velvet. 

A  Littee  O1RL.S’  GINGI^A^r. — The  girl 
at  the  right  wear-s  a  gingham  skirt  com¬ 
bined  with  a  white  nainsook  blou.se, 
forming  a  youthful  .shirt-waist  dress. 
The  skirt,  of  blue,  white  and  black  ging¬ 
ham  in  a  shadow  plaid,  is  box-pleated, 
the  top  standing  up  in  a  frill  above  a 
stitched  belt  of  white  linen  fastened  by  a 
large  pearl  button.  The  white  blouse, 
ha.s  gingham  collar  and  cuffs. 


Dry  Your  Fruits  and  Vegetables  if 

on  the  time-tried  economical 


‘Granger”  Evaporator 

Do  “your  bit”  forUncIc  Sam 
and  practice  economy. 

^  What  you  don’t  cat  now,  1 _ _  _ _ 

save  for  winter  nieal*i.  The  “Granger”  doe.-r  it _ 

easy  to  lain,  child  can  do  it.  Takes 

No  Sugar.  No  Cans.  No  Jars 

Granger  Evaporated  vogotabica  are 
wholosomo  and  dcifcloua.  Evaporated 
frulta  tnako  wonderful  dcsserta»  cakes 
anti  pica.  The  Granger  Is  the  simplest 
and  most  economical  household  drier, 
lostod  and  approved  by  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  ‘  and  State  Agricultural  Deiits. 

Ihoiisands  in  use.  2  sizes,  $6  up.  Useti 
on  any  stove.  Write  for  FREE  booklet 
E— all  about  ovupor- 


)  Buy  Direct  from  the  Importer  | 


COFFEE 


5  lbs.  Bean  or  Ground 


^  *1*  Satlsfactio 


$1.00 

Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Delivered  Free 
within  300  tulles. 
Barclay  St. 
NEW  YORK 


Away  with  DEADLY  POISONS 

RM  COHN 

-  KILLS  RATS.  MICE  AND  GOPHERS 

25t.  sot  and  $1.00  .  ,  ,  all  dealers 


The  Modern 
Gasoline 
Automobile 


Its  construc¬ 
tion,  o  p  e  r  - 
atlon,  main¬ 
tenance  and 
repairs.  By 
Victor  W. 
Pago. 

6x9.  Cl,  693  pp.  Over 
400  Ills. 


Lt  gives' 

Up-to- 
date  In¬ 
formation  1 
on  the 
construe  - 
tion,  care 
and  opera¬ 
tion  of  the 
gasoline 

automobile,  including  breakdowns,  and  troubles  oi 
every  description,  with  their  proper  remedy.  The 
hook  is  clearly  and  concisely  written,  and  tolls  just 
wliat  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  under  all  circum¬ 
stances.  Every  Illustration  In  tho  book  has  been 
specially  drawn  by  the  author,  and  shows  details  of 
every  part  of  tho  machine. 

This  book  will  bo  sent  to  any  address  prepaid  for 
Three  New  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  or  Thirty  Ten-week  Trial  Subscriptions  or 
Six  Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions  or  One  Now  and 
Four  Renewals.  (Two  Renewals  counts  as  One  New 
Yearly.) 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


IDELCOLIGHT 

SELF^CRANKING 

SELF-STOPPING 

BALL-BEARINGS 

AIR-COOLED 

BURNS  KEROSENE 


I 


1 _ 

_ 

DELCO-LIGHT  BATTERY 

,.TH ICK  PL ATES-tONG  LIFE 


a 


DELCO-LIGHT 


works  for  me  every  day  in  the  year, 
furnishing  electric  light  and  power.” 

“When  I  want  light  I  just  press  a  button.  There  are  no  lanterns 
to  carry.  There  are  no  lamps  to  clean. 

“I  have  running  water  in  the  house  and  barnyard,  pumped 
by  electricity.  The  churn,  cream  separator  and  washing  machine 
are  run  by  a  small  electric  motor. 

“The  entire  family  is  delighted.  And  what  appeals  to  me  is 
the  fact  that  Delco-Light  is  rapidly  paying  for  itself  in  time  and 
labor  saved.”  R.  4,  Lewisburg,  O 

Thirty  thousand  other  users  are  finding  Delco-Light 
to  be  a  good  investment. 

Two  sizes,  $350  and  $420  f.  o.  b.,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
except  Western  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

There  Is  a  dealer  near  you.  Write  for  his  name  and  descriptive  booklet. 

THE  DOMESTIC  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 
DAYTON.  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

Distr  ibutors: 

nOMESTIC  ELECTRIC  CO..  Inc.,  Winston  P«ul.  Mgr,,  52  Park  Place,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
P.  E.  ILLMAN,  -  .  .  -  65  South  Avenue,  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

J.  S.  SNYDER,  .  ,  -  824  North  Broad  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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Tht  Cow  Knowi-but  SHE  can't  talk.  Ask  the  Dealer, 

Use  This  on 
Y our  Cows 
twice  a  day 


SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY  has  been  used  by 
thousands  of  farmers  and  dairymen  all  over 
the  country  for  the  past  17  years.  It  is  a 
tried  and  proven  preventive  for  flies.  You 
should  use  SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY  on  your 
cattle  and  horses  if  you  want  them  to  give 
the  best  that  is  in  them.  SO-BOS-SO  KIL¬ 
FLY  keeps  the  animals  from  becoming  nerv¬ 
ous  and  irritated  by  keeping  the  flies  away. 
In  some  cases  it  has  been  the  means  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  milk  production  as  much  as  20%, 

You  can  buy  SO-BOS-SO 
KILFLY  from  your  dealer. 

Send  for  descriptive  circa* 
lar  telling  about  other  farm 
uses  for  SO-BOS-SO  KIL¬ 
FLY:  also  for  testimonial 
from  leading  breeder  of  prize 
cattle. 

The  H.  E.  Allen  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 
Carthage,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


CUTS  LABOR  IN  HALF 

Do  you  first  disinfoct,  and  fhen  go-over 
all  surfaces  again  with  whitewash  in 
ordpt  to  keep  your  -stables.,  dairies 
and  poultry  houses  bright,  cheerful  and 
free  of  hce,  mites,  flyeggsandthegermsof 
roup,  white  diarrhea,  cholera,  glanders,  etc? 

Such  a  method  is  a  waste  of  time,  money  end 
labor.  Use  Garbola  instead — it  does  the  two  things 
at  the  same  time.  It  is  a  disinfectant  that  dries 
out  white— not  dark  and  colorless— and  gives  much 
better  results. 


Carbola  is  a  mineral  pigment  combined  with  a 
germicide  twenty  times  stronger  than  pure  car¬ 
bolic  acid.  Comes  in  powder  form,  ready  to  use 
ns  soon  as  mixed  with  water.  Applied  with  brush 
or  sprayer.  Will  not  clog  sprayer.  Will  not  flake, 
blisteror  peel  off  nor  spoil  by  standing.  No  dis¬ 
agreeable  odor.  Absolutely  safe — willnot  harm 
Block  if  they  lick  surfaces  painted  with  Carbola. 

If  yonr  dealer  does  not  carry  Carbola,  send  bis 
name  with  order  and  we  will  ship  direct. 

10  lbs.  [10  gals.1  $1  and  postage.  20  lbs.  20  Igals.] 
$2  delivered.  SO  lbs.  [SO  gals.f  S4  dellverea 
Trial  pacfcape^-enouoh  to  paint  onddioinfoet 
BOO oguare /eet-~aontbv  parooiport/orSSoonto 
CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
Oept.  R  7  East  42nd  St..  New  York  City 


A  Herd  Record 

With  a  Message  for 
Every  Dairy  Farmer 

The  Cloverdale  Farm  Herd  owned  by 
A.  J.  Daugherity,  Streator,  Illinois, 
averaged  for  50  cows,  all  ages,  15,325.5 
lbs.  milk,  averaging  592.3  lbs.  butter. 
The  fifty  (year)  records  were  made  while 
feeding  Unicorn  Dairy  Ration  as  the 
entire  grain  ration  summer  and  winter. 
Mr.  Daugherity  has  fed  Unicorn  Dairy 
Ration  for  eight  years.  He  writes  that 
he  has  found  it  more  economical,  from 
the  standpoint  of  milk  production,  than 
any  home  ration  he  could  combine.  It 
makes  more  milk,  takes  less  grain  to  do 
it,  and  keeps  the  cows  healthy.  Write 
for  free  Cow  Testers  Manual. 

Chapin  &  Co. 

Dept.  R-1 1  Chicago.  111. 


FARMERS  NOT  A  POISON 
POWERFUL  DISINFECTANT 


B*K  la  powerful  protection  against 
abortloni  cholera,  pneumonia  and  scours. 
Ten  times  stronger  than  carbolic,  yet  not' 
a  poison.  Contains  no  acid,  coal  tar  or' 
caustic.  Safe  to  use.  CheR)>«r  because  it 
goes  farther.  Used  by  leading  breeders  of' 
high-grade  cattle.  Awarded  Gold  Medal  ^ 
at  Pan.  Par.  Expo.  Send  for  Bulletin  11  . 
on  ^^Disinfecting,’*  and  Trial  Offer.  Go  to 
your  druggist  or  general  store.  Dealers 
wanted  in  every  town. 

General  Laboratories— Madison,  Wis. 

2723  So.  Dickinson  Street 


MINERAL?^ 
HEAVE^y* 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free  _ _ 

13  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  monej 
hack.  $1  Package  snfBcient  for  ordinary  cases. 

SUERAL  HEAVE  BEMEOT  C0„  461  Foudh  A«e..  PiHsburg.  Pft 
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Live  Stock,  and  DaiiY  . 

S 

ANI 

ITATION 

A  Good  Holstein  Cow 

The  Holstein  cow.  shown  on  page  893, 
Fig.  .374,  is  I-ucy  Diichess  I)e  Kol  06348. 
8ho  is  a  Western  cow,  11  years  old,  and 
of  good  quality  and  reputation.  She  has 
a  four-year-old  year’s  record  of  16,994.0 
lbs.  of  milk,  and  ,553.74  lbs.  of  fat.  She 
is  noted  as  a  producer  of  twin  calves, 
having  dropped  seven  calve'i  within  the 
last  four  years.  She  certainly  does  look 
lika  a  walking  milk  wagon,  and  sizes  up 
to  her  appearance. 

Proportion  of  Fat  in  Milk 

Can  you  tell  me  what  milk  will  test 
that  will  churn  four  pounds  and  eight 
ounces  of  butter  to  one  hundred  pounds 
of  milk?  D.  G. . 

Delaware  Co.,  N,  Y. 

Ordinarily  it  is  safe  to  figure  that  a 
pound  of  pure  butterfat  will  make  a 
pound  and  a  sixth  of  butter.  This  being 
the  ca.se  4.5  divided  by  one  and  one- 
sixth  equals  3.84  pounds  of  fat  contained 
in  the  100  pounds  of  milk  which  made 
4.5  pounds  of  butter.  This  is  equivalent 
to  a  3.84%  test.  n.  F.  J. 


A  Change  in  Jersey  Registration  Fees 

The  amendments  to  the  by-laws  sub¬ 
mitted  on  May  15  to  the  members  of  the 
American  .Jersey  Cattle  Club  for  a  vote 
liave  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a  new 
schedule  of  fees  covering  the  registra¬ 
tion  of  domestic-bred  .Terseys.  The  new 
fees  wdll  go  into  efTect  on  September  17, 
1917,  and  will  be  as  follows: 

Females  one  year  old  or  under — 

To  members  . $  1.00  each 

To  non-members  .  2.00  each 

Females  over  one  year  old  and 
not  more  th;ni  two — 

To  members  .  2.00  each 

To  non-members  .  3.00  each 

Females  over  two  years  old — 

I’o  members  or  non-members  10.00  each 
Males  one  year  old  or  under — 

I'o  members  .  2.00  each 

’I’o  non-members  .  3.00  each 

Males  over  one  year  old  and 
not  more  than  two — 

To  members  .  .3.00  each 

'I'o  non-members .  5.(X)  each 

INIales  over  two  years  old — 

To  members  or  non-members  10.00  each 

Holding  Up  Milk 

I  have  three  cows,  two  of  them  three 
years  old,  and  one  is  six  years  old.  They 
were  fresh  early  i.,  March.  The  last  two 
weeks  they  keep  their  milk  back.  AVhat 
can  I  do  about  it,  and  what  is  the  reason 
they  do  it?  Does  it  harm  the  cows?  We 
tried  to  give  feed  when  we  milk,  but  it  is 
very  expensive,  and  even  then  is  not  very 
satisfactory.  A.  w. 

New  York. 

Most  of  the  milk  ’s  elaborated  in  the 
udder  during  the  process  of  milking.  The 
cow  suffers  no  harm  for  failing  to  elab¬ 
orate  milk.  That  may  be  due  to  fright, 
chill  or  shock  of  some  sort.  Rough  milk¬ 
ing  and  harsh  treatment  of  the  cows  may 
be  the  cause.  If  the  teats  are  sore  a  cow 
may  also  hold  up  her  milk.  Let  a  calf 
suck  if  having  the  cow  milked  by  a  gentle 
person,  preferably  a  woman,  does  not 
mend  matters.  Sometimes  a  cow  will  let 
down  her  milk  normally  if  her  calf  is 
placed  in  front  of  her  at  milking  time. 

A.  s.  A. 

Death  of  a  Calf 

I  recently  lost  a  large  bull  calf  a  week 
old,  which  I  was  fattening.  He  ate  his 
supper  of  about  3^  quarts  of  whole  milk 
which  was  given  him  a.s  soon  as  milked 
from  cow.  as  usual,  and  seemed  to  be  all 
right.  The  next  morning  he  would  not 
get  up  to  eat,  and  laid  all  stretched  out, 
and  during  the  forenoon  died.  Upon  ex¬ 
amination  I  found  in  his  stomach  about 
a  quart  and  a  half  of  what  looked  to  me 
like  cheese  curd ;  it  was  about  'the  same 
color  and  a  rubbery  spongy  mass.  Was 
this  the  cause  of  its  death?  j.  A.  B. 
New  York. 

Milk  curdles  naturally  in  the  stomach 
so  we  cannot  tell  if  an  abnormal  condi¬ 
tion  was  present  or  not.  It  may  be  that 
the  calf  had  a  fit  caused  by  indigestion, 
or  an  attack  of  apoplexy  from  overfat 
condition  and  lack  of  exercise,  but  we 
are  unable  to  give  a  confident  opinion. 

A.  S.  A. 

Stringy  Milk 

Can  you  advise  me  what  to  do  for  my 
milk?  The  cream  sets  very  thin,  and 
is  stringy.  What  causes  it?  ir.  ii. 

This  question  could  be  better  answered 
by  knowing  the  number  of  cows  in  the 
herd.  If  there  are  but  one  or  two  cows 
it  may  be  that  they  are  so  advanced  in 
lactation  as  to  make  their  milk  abnormal. 
It  might  be  due  to  a  cow  having  garget 
or  other  udder  trouble.  Another  [lossi- 
ble  cause  is  that  utensils  are  infected 
with  a  bacterium  which  causes  this 
stringy  condition.  Careful  sterilization 
of  the  utensils  may  overcome  the  diffi¬ 
culty.  If  not  the  other  possible  causes 


mentioned  should  be  investigated.  It  is 
really  a  trouble  that  can  be  cleared  up 
only  by  a  little  investigation  and  experi¬ 
mentation  along  the  lines  mentioned. 

_  n.  F.  J. 

Dyeing  the  Horse 

Many  people  prefer  a  v/hite  horse  or  a 
light  gray  if  they  can  get  him.  We 
knew  one  farmer  who  always  kept  white 
horses  because  he  said  it  was  easy  to 
tell  whether  the  boys  had  done  their  duty 
in  bedding  the  horse  and  cleaning  him  off 
properly.  In  war,  however,  the  light- 
colored  horse  is  a  w'eakness  of  the  army. 
Visibility  is  a  word  much  used  in  war 
reports,  especiallv  naval  affair.s.  Battle¬ 
ships  are  painted  gray  or  a  light  green  so 
as  to  give  them  a  low  visibility  with  the 
water  for  a  background.  The  light  col¬ 
ored  horse,  and  especially  the  white 
horse,  is  easily  seen  on  the  battlefield, 
and  attracts  attention  from  the  gunners 
on  the  other  side.  The  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish  are  trying  to  avoid  this  difficulty  by 
dyeing  the  war  horses,  especially  the  light 
ones,  so  as  to  give  a  dark  brown  chestnut 
color.  _  A  mixture  of  chemicals  is  used 
for  this  purpose,  usually  a  salt  of  potash, 
and  a  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  These 
salts  are  dissolved  in  water  separately. 
One  solution  is  poured  .lowly  in  a  small 
quantity  over  the  horse  and  c<arefully 
I’ubbed  in,  rubbing  being  done  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  hairs.  Hard  rubbing  is 
not  necessary,  but  the  whole  horse  has  to 
be  covered.  After  fully  drying  the  other 
solution  is  poiu’ed  on  in  the  same  way 
and  rubbed  in.  Then  the  horse  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  sunshine  for  a  time,  and 
taken  back  to  the  larn.  The  next  day 
his  coat,  whatevei  it  was  before,  is  a  dark 
chestnut  color,  and  this  color  remains 
until  the  hairs  are  shed  or  drop  out. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  for  jockeys  and 
fakers  to  color  up  a  stolen  horse  and 
palm  him  off  perhaps  upon  the  very  man 
from  whom  he  was  stolen. 


Healing  a  Horse’s  Neck 

One  of  our  draft  honses  had  a  sore  on 
top  of  his  neck  for  over  four  months, 
which  the  driver  trie  to  heal.  Rut  noth¬ 
ing  did  much  g(X)d,  until  he  used  mutton 
tallow ;  I  cured  it  in  a  short  time.  I 
hope  it  will  help  others.  mbs.  c.  l. 

New  York. 

Remedy  for  Scours 

Regarding  treatment  given  on  page 
824  I  take  <a  shovel  or  spade  and  cut  a 
piece  of  turf  about  10  to  12  inches 
square,  turn  it  upside  down  where  the 
calf  can  get  at  it.  This  will  usually 
effect  a  cure.  A  bone  burned  and  pulver¬ 
ized  is  a  remedy  for  extreme  cases,  but 
not  too  much  bone  dust,  as  that  will  stop 
everything  if  overdone.  These  may  help 
until  one  can  get  a  prescription  filled. 
Leave  the  dirt  with  the  turf  roots  as 
the  calf  will  lick  it  as  well  as  chew  the 
roots.  K.  M.  u. 

Massachusetts. 


Castor  Oil  for  Warts 


Castor  oil  will  remove  warts  if  used 
freely  and  persistently ;  and  for  the  one 
as  large  as  a  hen’s  egg  on  the  leg  of  a 
horse,  recently  mentioned  in  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  it  would  seem  an  easy  matter  to  cover 
tlie  wart  with  cotton  batting  and  then 
cloth,  and  tie  down  about  the  base,  and 
then  keep  it  constantly  satin-ated  with 
castor  oil.  Castor  oil  will  kill  a  wart 
gradually,  the  first  indication  may  be  a 
slight  irritation,  then  dry  ridges  or 
rough  surface,  then  a  generiil  shrinkage, 
then  the  wart  has  fallen  off,  leaving  a 
clean  smooth  depression,  for  warts  are 
only  skin  deep — when  treated  safely  with 
castor  oil.  medora  cobbett. 

Buckwheat  Bad  for  Hogs 

Inquiry  has  been  made  concerning  the 
use  of  buckwheat  as  a  food  for  hogs,  and 
one  reply  has  been  noted,  suggesting  its 
use  with  a  liberal  amount  of  other  feed, 
but  those  who  have  had  years  of  exper¬ 
ience  claim  that  it  is  not  a  safe  grain 
to  feed  to  hogs,  positively  dangerous, 
causing  serious  intestinal  troubles  and 
displacements,  such  as  piles,  not  easily 
treated  or  cured.  Have  mercy  on  the 
poor  pigs — let  others  be  content  with 
their  buckwheat  griddle  cakes  smothered 
in  golden  butter  and  amber  Vermont  ma¬ 
ple  syrup.  MEDOBA  COBBETT. 

Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — Who  is  to  decide  this?  We 
are  told  by  others  who  live  in  the  buck¬ 
wheat  section  that  hogs  do  well  on  this 
grain. 


Sale  of  Currant  Crop 
The  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets 
closed  contracts  July  13  for  the  entire 
Hudson  River  currant  crop.  The  price  is 
five  cents  per  pound  f.  o.  b.  at  loading  sta¬ 
tion.  Purchasers  are  to  furnish  pack¬ 
ages,  and  they  will  pack  in  40-lb.  trays. 
For  the  past  two  years  currants  in  the 
Hudson  River  section  have  been  left  on 
the  bushes  for  lack  of  a  market. 


IS  THE  RELIABLE  METHOD 
FOR  PREVENTING 

FOOT  AND 
MOUTH  DISEASE 

HOG  CHOLERA 

AND  OTHER  CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 


You  can  make  all  live-stock 
quarters  sanitary  by  using 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1 

The  Standardized,  Reliable 
Dip  and  Disinfectant. 


KRESO  DIP  No.  1  has  been  used  at  tho 
large  state  fairs  in  the  United  States  for 
the  last  ten  years  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
contagious  disease.  It  has  done  it,  and 
KRESO  DIP  No.  1  will  do  the  same  for 
you  on  the  farm. 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1  is  reliable.  It  is 
easy  to  use.  It  is  inexpensive. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on  the 
treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or  pitch 
mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on  how 
to  build  a  hog  wallow,  which  will  keep 
bogs  clean  and  healthy. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on  how 
to  protect  your  bogs  from  lice*  and  para¬ 
sites  and  disease. 

Write  for  them. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Dept.  Animal  lndusti>.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Only  S2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!p 

Buys  the  New  Butter-  ( 
fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Lightrunnin^ 
easy  cleaning,  close  skim' 
ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 
,a  liretime.  Skims  95  quarts 

f)or  hour.  Made  also  In  five 
argor  aizea  ap  toNo.Sabown  bare. 

30  Days’  Free  Trial  '“st 

_  ^  and  more  by  what 

I  it  eaves  in  cream.  F^tal  brings  Proo  cafce 
I  alofir,  folder  and  "dlrect-from* factory”  offoTe 
Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money, 

ALB AUCH -DOVER  CO. 

2171  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


f 100.0001. 
how  in 


Insure 
Againsf 
Tuberculosis 


65%  of  tuberculosis  is  contracted 
tbroueh  drinking  water.  One 
diseased  cow  may  cause  you 
to  lose  your  entire  herd. 
Write  for  booklet 

livestock  Drinking  Fountain  Co. 

Box  F  Lynchburg.  Virginia 


r 


PRICE 
$|00^ 


ANTI-COW  KICKER 


DELIVERED 


Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  OF  ALBANY 
NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE— 

Two  COW  unit.  Automatic  . 

vacuum  and  natural  oirpruauure  type.  In  flrat-class  condition. 

.... - ►.Arlliii  ■  - -  ‘ 


MILKING  MACHINE 


Address  E.  H.  HEIGHOE,  SO  S. 


lington,  EAST  ORANOl,  N.  J. 


PULLING  BOTH  WAYS 

A  stout  team  is  no  use  at  one 
end  of  the  rig  if  friction  is  hold¬ 
ing  back  at  the  other.  Mica 
Axle  Grease  makes  stronger 
pullers  of  your  team.  It’s  the 
mica  that  does  it. 

MICA 

AXLE  GREASE 

Eureka  Harness  Oil 

makes  harness  soft,  pliable  end 
water-proof. 

Standard  011  Co.  of  New  York 

principal  Office*  ‘ 
New  York  Buffalo  Albany  Boston 


[When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  Se 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Notes  from  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets 

204  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City 


July  12,  1917. 

Eggs. — New  laid  white  henneries  of 
fancy  quality  in  light  supply.  Fancy 
State  and  nearby  hennery  whites,  40c  to 
42c;  State  and  nearby  gathered  whites, 
37c  to  39c ;  fancy  State  and  nearby  hen¬ 
nery  browns,  39e  to  40c;  State  and  near¬ 
by  hennery  brown  and  mixed  gathered, 
36c  to  38c.  Duck  eggs,  3Sc  to  42c.  Pack 
only  20  dozen  duck  eggs  in  a  30-dozen 
egg  case  to  avoid  bre.nkage.  It  is  advis¬ 
able  to  candle  your  eggs  before  shipping. 
Don’t  wash  the  eggs  in  warm  weather. 

Butter. — Firm.  Fancy  Western 
creamery  buttei-,  41c;  extras,  39i^c  to 
40c;  firsts,  38%c  to  .39i^c.  Best  East¬ 
ern  dairy  in  tubs,  35c  to  36c;  Eastern 
dairy  in  prints  not  w'anted ;  Eastern 
dairy  in  mixed  packages,  33c  to  36c. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  20c  to  24c ; 
old  roosters,  16c.  Live  rabbits  firm,  2.3c 
to  25c  per  pound ;  Leghorn  broilers, 
pounds  and  up,  30c  to  34c ;  colored  broil¬ 
ers,  35c  to  38c.  Ducks,  18c.  Long  Island 
ducks,  20c;  Long  Island  Spring  ducks, 
22c  to  23c. 

Live  Calves. — Fancy  calves,  15%c  to 
16%c;  good  to  prime,  14i/^c  to  15^40; 
common,  13%c  to  14%c;  buttermilks, 
10c  to  10i/4c;  yearlings,  S^/^c  to  9c. 

Dressed  Calves  and  Dressed  Pork. 
— Market  steady.  Fancy  white-meated 
calves.  22c  to  2,3c;  good  to  prime,  20c  to 
22c;  common,  17c  to  19c;  dressed  pork 
firm,  16e  to  21c. 

Peaches. — Georgia  Elberta,  .$1..50  to 
82.75 ;  Georgia  Early  Bells,  .'j;i..50  t(0 
$2.75 ;  Belle  of  Georgia,  .$1.50  to  $2.75. 

Cherries. — Jersey  sour,  $1.50  per 
peach  basket ;  white,  .sweet,  8c  to  12c  per 
quart;  red,  .sweet.  12c  to  18c  per  quart; 
IJp-River  black,  50c  to  85c  per  8-pound 
basket ;  Up-Hiver,  red,  sour,  50c  to  60c 
per  8-pound  basket. 

Blackberries. — Jersey,  8c  to  13c; 
Delaware,  7c  to  9c  quart. 

Raspberries. — .Tersey,  pint,  5c  to  9c ; 
Up-River,  6c  to  10c. 

Huckleberries. — 12c  to  20c  quart. 

Currants. — I'p-River,  large,  9c  to  12e 
quart;  others,  7c  to  8c. 

GoosEniERRiES. — Small,  green,  7c  to 
10c ;  large,  green,  11c  to  14c ;  large,  green, 
$1.25  to  $1.50  per  Climax  basket;  small, 
75e  to  $1  per  Climax  basket. 

Vegetables. — New  potatoes  in  liberal 
supply.  Market  lower.  North  Carolina, 
$4  to  $4.75;  Jersey,  .$4  to  $5;  Eastern 
Shore,  $4.50  to  $.5.25  barrel.  Onions — 
Jersey,  $1  to  $1..35  basket ;  Delaware 
and  Maryland,  $1  to  .$1.50.  Asparufius — 
$1  to  $.3.50  dozen.  Pens. — 7.5c  to  $1.50 
basket.  Beans. — $1  to  $1.50  basket.  Car¬ 
rots. — Southern,  $1.50  to  .$2.50  100 

bunches.  Corn. — Southern,  .$1  to  $2 
crate.  Cahhage. — Long  Island  and  .Ter¬ 
sey,  75e  to  $1.25  per  barrel.  Eastern 
Shore,  crate,  $1  to  .$1..50.  Lettuce. — 
Very  low,  15c  to  50c  per  basket. 

Note. — When  making  consignments  to 
the  Depai'tment  of  Foods  and  Markets 
always  .send  a  shipping  notice  with  each 
consignment.  When  slilpping  live  poul¬ 
try,  use  well-ventilated  coops,  and  do  not 
overload  them,  as  this  will  aid  to  reduce 
the  shrinkage.  If  you  have  made  con¬ 
signments  to  the  Department  and  did  not 
receive  your  check  and  sales,  kindly  ad¬ 
vise  us.  Many  times  consignments  ar¬ 
rive  here  without  tags  or  any  identifica¬ 
tion  mai-ks. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 


Annual  Summer  meeting.  New  York 
State  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  Pon¬ 
tiac  Hotel,  0.swego,  N.  Y.,  Augmst  7-11. 

New  .Tei’sey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Summer  meeting,  Minch  orchards, 
Bridgeton,  Aug.  8. 

Connecticut  I’omological  Association, 
annual  meeting.  State  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Storrs,  August  9-10. 

Connecticut  Poultry  Association,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Connecticut  Agricultural 
College,  StoxTs,  August  6-8. 

Connecticut  Dairymen’s  Association, 
annual  meeting.  State  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Storrs,  August  8-9. 

Society  of  American  Florists  and  Or¬ 
namental  Horticultuidsts,  New  York  City, 
August  21-23. 

Iowa  State  Fair,  Des  Moines,  August 
22-31. 

Ohio  State  Fail’,  Columbus,  August 
27-31. 


Michigan  State  Fair,  Detroit,  August 
31-Sept.  9. 

Kankakee  Interstate  Fail’,  Kankakee, 
Ill.,  Sept.  1-7. 

Nebraska  State  Fair,  Lincoln,  Sept. 

2- 9. 

Indiana  State  Fair,  Indianapolis, 
Sept.  3-7. 

Minnesota  State  Fair,  Hamline,  Sept. 

3- 8. 

Illinois  State  Fair,  Springfield,  Sept. 
7-15. 

Solebury  Farmers’  Exhibit,  Solebury 
Deer  Park,  Solebury,  Pa.,  Sept.  7-8. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
September  10-15. 

Agricultural  Society  of  Queens-Nassau 
Counties,  seventv-sixth  annual  exhibition 
Mineola,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  25-29. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 


potato  market  I5IPROVE.S. 

Lighter  receipts  and  better  quality 
have  helped  the  potato  situation  consider¬ 
ably,  and  for  the  first  time  in  months, 
dealers  are  talking  confidently  of  the 
outlook.  “The  market  is  so  much  bet¬ 
ter,”  observed  G.  A.  Fentress,  “that  I 
shouldn’t  be  surprised  to  see  it  go  to  $7 
very  soon.  It  is  about  $6  per  bbl.  now. 
It  may  be  that  the  potato  market  has 
turned  the  corner  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  The  New  Jersey  crop  coming 
heavily  about  the  last  of  this  month  will 
bring  in  a  big  volume  of  shipments,  but 
the  yield  all  through  the  country  may 
not  be  so  large  as  promised  by  the  larger 
acreage.  Many  fields  seem  to  be  running 
to  tops  owing  to  wet  weather  and  the 
kinds  of  fertilizers  used  the  past  two 
seasons.  In  the  Eastern  Shore  section,  I 
found  the  crop  often  light  and  poor,  al¬ 
though  the  acreage  was  one-fourth  larger. 
The  two  upper  counties,  however,  are 
doing  better  and  are  shipping  us  better 
sitock,  beitter  graded  ]'ancl  with  (better 
keeping  quality.  The  growers  begin 
digging  about  three  o’clock  and  leave  the 
potatoes  out  overnight,  which  hardens 
them  off  without  exposing  them  to  the 
sun.  Even  when  potatoes  are  not  very 
ripe  they  will  carry  and  keep  fairly  well 
in  warm  weather  if  properly  hardened 
before  .shipment.  The  way  the  market 
is  receiving  good  stock  looks  well  for 
the  coming  market  for  the  Northern 
crop.”  Old  potatoes  w’ere  practically 
done  some  time  ago,  but  one  dealer  was 
offering  a  few  at  $2.50  per  2-bu.  bag,  a 
price  which  shows  the  danger  in  over¬ 
staying  one’s  market.  “They  will  keep 
better  and  cook  better  than  most  of  the 
new  potatoes,  at  that,”  insisted  the  deal¬ 
er.  Quick  decay  is  the  bane  of  Southern 
potatoes,  because  nobody  dares  to  buy 
except  in  small  lots. 


GREEN  vegetables  LOWER. 

_  Beets  declined  promptly  w'ith  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  sown  beets  in  quantity.  The 
transplanted  crop  as  usual  captured  the 
cream  of  the  market.  The  price  dropped 
from'  Oc  to  3c  per  bunch  in  a  few  days. 
One  Arlington  farm  is  sending  in  400 
boxes  a  day.  The  same  farm  has  been 
experimenting  with  German  radishes,  but 
because  of  the  name  or  for  some  other 
cause,  they  bring  only  30c  per  box. 
They  closely  resemble  egg  turnips  in  size 
and  color.  Abcut  the  same  price  is  ob¬ 
tained  for  ‘Swiss  chard,  another  specialty 
with  very  limited  demand.  Peas  seem 
not  to  have  been  planted  heavily  in  this 
section,  although  the  yield  was  good. 
The  large  pod  kinds  bring  $2  and  small 
pods  about  $1.25.  Cabbage  price  broke 
sharply  to  .$1.25  bbl.,  with  liberal  ship¬ 
ments.  Soft  stuff  is  hard  to  move  with 
lettuce  10  to  25c  box,  beet  greens  2.5c, 
kale  20c.  The  first  New  England  green 
beans  brought  $3  or  more  per  28-qt. 
crate.  Hyothouse  tomatoes  hold  at  20c 
lb.  Summer  squash  $1  dozen. 

fruits  doing  fairly  yvELL. 

Berries  seem  rather  high,  and  the  crop 
of  most  kinds  appears  to  be  light  or 
only  moderate.  “It  was  a  pretty  good 
strawberry  season,”  commented  York  & 
■\Vhitney.  “Prices  held  w'ell  most  of  the 
time,  and  berries  came  in  good  order  as 
(Continued  on  page  909) 


GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEY  PRODUCTS 

Unsiirpf^Md  flavor  and  Natural  Golden  Color 
Guernsey  Milk  rontains  5  per  cent  butter  fat  and  over  14 
per  cent  total  solids.  Mature  Guernsey  cows  averaffo 
10200  pounds  of  milK  a  yoar«  Such  a  combination  of 
qualities  la  unequsled. 

Write  for  the  “Story  of  the  Guerneeyf.**  It’s  FREE. 
Amer«  Guernsey  Cattle  Club*  Box  R*  Peterboro*  N.H» 


Homestead  Dairy  Farms,  Maryland 

have  for  sale  a  few  Kegiatered  HOLSTEIN  and 
GUERNSEY  RULiLS.  Intlividuality  and  Breed¬ 
ing  will  please.  We  always  guarantee  satisfaction. 


Reg.  Two-Year-Old  Guernsey  Bull  Via; 

individual.  Excellent  breeding.  Seventy-five  per 
cent  of  his  calves  heifers.  C.  K.  Finch,  Clover, Va. 


Wanted — Herd  of  Registered  Guernseys 

in  Exchange  for  New  York  City  Real  Estate 
No.  2307,  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Wanted — Registered  Guernsey  Heifer 

Calves  for  cash.  No.  2308,  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


WANTED-the  best  guernsey  bull 

about  one  year  old.  that  8B100  will 
buy.  Must  bo  registered,  transferred,  crated  and 
delivered  to  Express  Co.  B,  Rural  New-Yorker 


SHEEP 


T1  TNiq  R  CHOICE  LOT.  STRONG 

1  U CROSS  BREEDERS 
The  leading  breed  for  hot  house  lambs.  Write  for 
literature  and  prices  to  J.  N.  McPherson,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-Pure  Bred  Shropshire  Buck  Lambs 

Also  a  few  ewes.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

WILLIS  A.  WHITE  .  Geneva,  N.Y. 


FDR  SALE— Kear.  HAMP81HUE-I>OWN  EWES  AND 
ItAMS.  ELLIS  TIGEIt  CO.,  Gladstone,  New  Jersey 


For  Sale-Reg.  South-down  Ewes 

Also  Ewes  and  Uam  Lambs.  ELLIS  TIGER  CO.,  <iIad>taue,N.J 


BOSTON  HILL  FARM 

has  five  rain  lambs  from  rugistered  Shropsliire  stock  out 
of  Niagara  Stock  Farm.  For  sale  at  $25  itpicce. 
GEORGE  CARY,  184  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


• 

•  • 

SWINE 

• 

•  • 

of  SIZE 
and  QUALITY 


BERKSHIRES 

The  boar,  Majestic  Mammoth  229500,  weight 
407  lbs.  at  7  months  of  age,  was  bred  and 
grown  by  us.  When  you  want  the  best  and 
want  them  big,  write  to 

K  nT'CT»  WHITGUERN  FARM 
L.  H.  LAKILK,  west  Chester,  Pa. 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood; 

Letter  from  DnBois  Smith,  St.  James,  L.  I.:  "The 
hoar  arrived  in  good  condition  and  I  am  well  pleated 
with  him.”  Many  of  our  boars  weigh  700  at  two 
years  and  900  t(k  1,000  at  maturity. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Box  1 5, Dundee,  N.Y, 

TARBELL  FARMS  BERKSHIRES 

Berkshire  pigs  of  both  sexes.  Good  Breeding.  Ex¬ 
cellent  individuals.  Prices  low  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Tarbell  Farms,  Stnithville  Fists,  N.  Y. 

DIC^QMIDFTQ  Sold  on 
tAlVOrliriEiO  Approval 

Breeding  and  quality  unexcelled.  Prices  right. 
'Write  us  your  wants.  H.  GRIMSHAW,  North  East,  Ps. 

Springbank  Berkshires  w^b°r 

Charmer’s  Star  Master,  due  August  28th.  Some  March  atid 
April  Boar  pigs,  weighing  around  80  pounds  by  Charmer’s 
Chiunpion  6th,  No.  208,200.  J.  E.  WATSON,  HarbUdalt,  Conn. 

flE>E<fr«ft«E«Esc  B'U  atHOMESTEAD  OAIRYFARMS 

OCrnSnirCS^  Salisbury,  Md.  Imrge.  Prolific 

kind.  ‘RAfif.  nf  hrAAdlnof.  SsSt.tBfAPf.iAn  <7iinranf>.AjiiY 


325  PIGS  SHIPPED  C.  0.  D. 

12S  CHESTER  WHITES  AND  MEDIUM  YORKSHIRE  CROSS.  6 
week.s  old,  $7.50.  100  BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESTER  WHITES 
CROSS,  6  weeks  old.  $7.50.  100  0.  I.  C.  AND  LARGE  YORK¬ 
SHIRE  CROSS,  $8.00.  These  Pigs  are  from  Large, 
Growthy  stock.  D.  REE'VES,  Lexington,  Mass. 

O.I.e.  Purebred  Sows  for  Sale  %\7ed®to 

Farrow  in  Fall:  3  young  ones  unbred.  Fine  stock. 
MOHEGAN  FARM,  Box  Y.IPeekskill,  N.  Y. 

FOR  PURE  BRED  FAMWORFH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVIEW  STOCK  FAIcm.  R. 
F.  I>.  No.  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

DIJROf”  Pin^  PEDIGREES 
Mr  GUARANTEES 

B  MARCH  BOARS  $20  EACH  6  MAY  SOWS...  $15  EACH 
2  APRILBOARS..  15  EACH  1  GILT,  DUE  IN  AUGUST  $60 
KINDERHOOK  OUROC-JERSEY  ASSOCIATION 
Roy  MeVaugh,  Sec.-Triat.,  Khiderhook,  New  YorK 

7  AS  Pigs.  2  months  old,  $1- 

■  HERBERT  HAITH,  Manlius.N. Y. 


30  Reg.  CHESTER  WHITE  SPRING  PIGS 

All  ages.  Can  furnish  pair  or  trios.  Not  akin. 
A.  A.  SCHOFELL _ -  Heuvelton,  N.  Y 


Reg.  Poland  China  Swine 


hundred. 


Boars.  Dam’s  weigh  seven 
E.  ROWELL,  Hanover.  Virginia 


REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES 

Boars,  Gilts,  Bred  gilts  and  Pigs.  Satisfaction  gxiar 
anteed.  Ridg^ely  Manor  Farm,  Stone  Ridoe,  N.  Y 


For Sale-Rogistorod  0. 1.  C.  Pigs  *  ® 


TOWNSEND.  Memphii,  N.Y. 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 


PEDIGREED 

EUGIBLE  TO  REGISTER  AirCClale  T  Upj 

good  specimens,  »8  and  810.  Russian  Wolf 
hounds,  best  blood  in  America,  820  and  826 
Also  Airedale  brood  bitches,  835  and  8.50 
J.  GUY  LESHER  -  Northumberland,  Pa 


FOR  BALE 

Royally  Bred  Airedale  Terrier  Puppies 

born  May  3.  Sired  by  the  grand  imported  Moray 
Royalist:  dam, a  daughter  of  Champion  Gold  Heels. 
Males,  816;  females,  810.  Thrifty  and  jolly. 
The  McPherson  Farm,  Millington,  N.  J. 

AIR^A^  PUPS  SI 

Farmer’s  Prices.  G.  F.  Kimball, Wells  River,  Vermont 


A  IRFDAI  FS  “BIT  ” 

.A.*  ,  ^  Pedigreed  pups  for 

^  sale.  W.  A.  LOWBER,  BuAington,  N.  J. 


AIREDALES 

oiighbreds,8 

to  810.  Four  fancy  old  dogs.  816  to  821 
These  are  very  good  bargains.  Closing  out  kenne 
DANIEL  N.  POMEROY, Enolish  Wainnt  OrchanIs.Lackpart.N.' 


s 


KUNK  DOG,  fomale;  Ped.  Airedale  Dog, 

BEAGLES,  FOX  HOUNDS,  SPANIEL  PUPS 
CHEAP.  FRED  P.  DUTTON.  We.t  Winfield.  N.  T. 


PnvTarrlor  fOPS-  Splendid  Individuals;  3  mos.  old :  both 
rUA  1011 101  sexes.  Prices,  $6,  »7.60  aiul  $10  each,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  sex  and  individual.  THOS.  H.  PRICE,  R  F.  o.  3.  Nswirk,  0 


follip  Piing  and  guinea  pigs 

\^Ollierups  nelson  pros..  Geove  City,  Pa 


FpDRCTC  Females,  $2.. '50;  males,  $2.  Per  pair.  $4, 
rtnncio  h.  Hardy,  Wellington,  Ohio 

2?*  O  r  r  O  U  S  for  Sale 

Either  color,  any  size,  singles,  mated  pairs,  or  dozen 

lots.  Catalogue  free.  C.  H.  KEEFER  &  CO.,  Greenwich,  0. 


HORSES 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

200  Head  to  select  from.  Twenty-six 
years  experience.  Write  Dept.  L,  for  cata¬ 
logue.  THE  SHAOTSlOE  FARMS,  Norlli  Btnlon.  0. 


For  Salo-Pure-Bred,  Black  Porchoron  STALLION 

age,  6  years;  sound  and  a  good  breeder.  Price,  right. 
O.  V.  REAMS.  Box  264,  Eau  Claire,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE 

Three  Percheron  Horses 

registered  in  P.  8.  8.  B.  One  pair  six-year-old  mares  ; 
weight,  1.700  each.  8ure  breeders.  One  two-year-old  Ally; 
a  prize  winner  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair  last  year.  One  Stallion 
three  years  old,  a  Son  of  the  360,000  Carnot.  Won  first 
prize  last  year  for  the  best  two-year-old  in  N.  Y.  State. 
Also  first  at  Middletown,  N.  Y.  These  horses  are  all  sound 
and  right  in  every  way  and  can  win  in  any  show  ring. 
ARDMORE  FARM,  Glen  Spey,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-Pair  Splendid  Two-YearOld  Bay  Fillies 

weight  about  2,500  lbs.  Price,  8500. 
Fishkill  Farms  .  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


Large,  Handsome  Bay  Sadd  le  Horse 

spirited;  absolutely  sound;  good  driver,  single  or 
double.  LYON  FARM,  Lyons  Falls,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


ATTENTION! 
ALCARTRA  HEIFERS 

sixteen  very  fine  heifers  under  one  year,  sired 
by  a  grandson  of  King  Segis  Pontiac  Alcartra, 
the  famous  $50,000  sire.  The  dams  of  these 
heifers  are  fine,  straight,  producing  young  cows. 
Better  write  for  price,  as  the  price  bung  out  Is 
right  on  this  bunch, 

WHITECROFT  FARMS, 

J,  L.  White  &  Son,  Locke,  New  York. 

Madison  and  Chenango  County  Holsteins 

are  the  largest  type  and  beat  the 
world  for  milk  and  butterfat 

Buy  Direct 

Ufelime  experience.  References  exebanged.  Address 
A.  C.  FAY  (Buyers’  Agent),  Earlville,  N.Y. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

inn  cows.  They  are  good  size  and  large 
I  uu  producei-s. 

3n  Fresh  and  nearby  springers.  Grade  Heifer 
W  calves.  Registered  heifer  calves  and  Regist¬ 
ered  bull  calves.  Also  service  bulla  all  ages.  If  you 
want  the  best  wo  can  please  you. 

„  WEBSTER  &  WADSWORTH 

Dept.  V  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Phone  14-F.8  Phone  4S-F-2  McQraw 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins 

$15  to  $20 

Ji  Holstein  heifer  calves,  $15 
ito  320  each,  express  paid  in 
lots  of  6.  40  high  grade  Hol¬ 
stein  heifers,  being  bred  to  31- 
flb.  bull,  360  each,  1  carload  of 
register^  cows,  due  in  Sept. 
1  carload  of  registered  heifers. 
Registered  bulla,  and  high 
grade  cows. 

JOHN  e.  REAOAN,  Tally,  N.Y. 


Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 

9nn  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked  cows. 

aUU  a  number  are  recently  fresh  and  others  due  to 
freshen  soon.  They  are  heavy  producers  and  will 
please  you. 

1  nn  ■well  bred  two  and  three  year  old  heifei-a 

I  UW  bred  to  good  registered  H.  F.  Imlls.  All  stock  sold 
with  a  full  guarantee.  Special  price  on  car  load  lots. 


F.  P.  SAUNDERS  S  SON  Sprinodale  Farms,  Cortland,  N.Y. 
Phone  116  or  1476  M 


S  tevens’  Farm 
HOLSTEINS 

Holstein  heifer  calves,  SIS 
and  320  each,  two  calves  and 
registered  bull  calf  for  360. 
Registered  heifer  and  bull 
calves  all  ages. 

All  from  highproditclng  dams 
PAUL  H.  STEVENS,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


A  Flat  Pocket-book 

Cats  no  ice  as  our  prices  are  low.  Male  ealvas  half 
value.  Cows,  yearling  heifers  and  heifer  calves 
that  can’t  be  beat  for  quality  and  price.  Herd  sires 
are  top  notchers.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  122- 
acre  alfalfa  farm  for  sale. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  H.  Rivenbureh,  R.  I,  Stockbridge,  New  York 


GET  A  GOOD  BULL  CALF  or  N  one 

We  have  2  well-bred  Holsteins,  8110  and  8120, 
including  registration  papers.  First  check  gets 
either.  We  carry  insurance  guaranteeing  safe  ar¬ 
rival  and  health  for  30  days.  Animals  guaranteed 
as  represented.  BRED  UP— NOY  DOWN  !  We  also  have 
3  choice  heifer  calves,  8125  each. 
UOIIEOAN  FARM,  Box  Y.  PEEK8KILL,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Holstein  Heifer  .t?™gh?.  n^ri" whi&d 

fit  to  show.  Sired  by  Tidy  Abbekcrk  Prince  Jewel. 
Price, $100.  QEO.  E.  HOWELL,  Spruce  Firm,  Howells,  N.Y. 


HobWii  Bull  Btrgains  &  SSK 

bs.  milk.  S.  H.  Heist,  Center  Square,  Penna. 


Registered  Holstein  Bull 

Price,  Fifty  dollars.  C.  R.  FINCH.  Cloveb.Va. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  writifor 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenanoo.N.Y, 


High  Grade  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

each.  Ship  anywhere.  F.  H.  Wood,  Corllsnd.  N.Y. 


JERSEYS 


FOR  SALE 

JERSEY  BULL  Freddic  McKay 

No.  153292.  Dropped,  May  20,  1916.  Sire,  Pinto  of 
Orchid  Brook  Farm.  Dam,  Mabel  O.  of  Brooklake 
Farm.  Price,  $100.  A.  J.  DAVIS,  Jericho,  L.  I. 


FoslerfieM’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 

FOR  SALE 

COWS,  HEIFERS  and  CALVES.  Address 
Charles  G.  Foster.P.O. Box  173,  Morrisiown,  Morris  Ca.,N.J. 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

sired  by  Torono  Pogis  of  Hood  Farm  and  out  of 
high-producing  cows.  Prices  reasonable,  quality  con¬ 
sidered.  William  Berry,  Valley  View  Farm,  De  Lancey.  N.Y, 


Reduce  the  High  Cost  of  Living"jcr^ey'^c?w°Zl 

watch  the  “kiddies”  thrive  on  the  rich,  creamy  milk. 
JONES  JERSEY  FARM,  Sauquoit,  N.  Y. 
Choice  family  cows  a  specialty. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“HAMPSHIRES”^^^- 

Pigs  any  age  ;  bred  gilts  for  fall  farrow. 

Free  circular.  Registered  Guernsey  Bulls. 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM,  Bird-b-Haod,  Box  R,  Pa 

SWISS  GOATS  high  cl  a  8 

O  VTIOO  VlUfl  I  O  Toggenburgand  Saauei 
parents.  Some  good  Bucks.  No  bred  or  niilkin 
does  to  sell.  SHARPLES,  Centre  Square,  Pa 

1 1  Ayrshire  Heifers  and  Bull  fhf^f^f  an  ®ah  V/oT 

choice  cows.  GEORGE  LEWIS,  Florida,'  New  Y orl 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


July  21,  1917. 


A  MARVEL  for  speed — turns  out  a  continuous  stream 
of  bales.  Heavy  steel  transmission,  self-feeder  and 
block  dropper.  Friction  clutch  starts  or  stops  press  in¬ 
stantly.  Especially  adapted  for  alfalfa. 

Big  money  baling  hay — faster  the  press,  the  more  money 
—that’s  why  you  should  use  the 


fVdr/ca  lAke  Lightning 
Solid  all-steel  press.  Sandwich  gas  or  oil 
engine  with  magneto,  mounted  on  same 


creaT 

NOROW  BALCn 


truck  furnishes  power. 

FREE  Bookro»,t 

•'Tons  Tell”  gives  facts,  figures 
and  pictures— all  about  hay  baling.  A  postal  will  do. 

Sandwich  Mfg.  Company 
61  Main  Street  Sandwich,  III. 


wi 


CAN 


Send  For 
free  BooK 


Get  My  Low  Prices  on  This  Money- Saving  Way  of  Spreading 

My  Spreader  Box  is  better  in  quality  and  lower  in  cost  than  any  other  high  mde  box  and  I  can 
prove  it.  Put  a  Galloway  Box  Spreader  on  your  own  trucks  and  cover  your  field  tn  a  fraction  of 
the  time.  I  build  them  to  fit  any  wagon  gear.  My  Box  Spreaders  are  in  a  class  by  Uiemselves. 

The  steel  beaters  and  V-shape  rake  tear  the  manure  to  shreds.  Don't  buy  any  kind  of  a  spreader 
or  box  until  you  learn  the  whole  story  of  Galloway’s  money-saving  way  of  domg  business. 

■  «.  W  ■>-—  u. ......  ....  ..  e When  you  buy  from  Galloway  you 

I  SSVC  You  BigI  IVIOnGy  on  3  Sprcsoor  Box  buy  direct  from  the  manufacturer.  Wm. Galloway 
Your  spreader  box  comes  right  from  the  factory  to  your  field.  This  lowers  the  cost  25%  to  50%  and  puts  that  Praaldant 
saving  in  your  own  pocket.  Your  choice  of  five  easy,  liberal  buying  plans.  Ninety 
days'  actual  field  trial  of  any  spreader  box.  Money  and  freight  refunded  if  you  like. 

Write  Today  for  Big  FREE  Book  fitory  complete »  with  secrets 

that  you  should  know  shout  sprasoer  boxea,  spreaders  and  how  to  make  your  manura 
yield  a  profit.  It  also  describes  engines,  separators^  complete  Galloway  Spreaders  and 
other  implements.  We  are  manufacturing  apecialists  In  thia  line  and  outsell  eve^* 
body.  V^ite  sure  tonight  tor  this  valuable  money-saving  book.  Advantageous  shipping 
points  save  you  freight.  WM*  GALLOWAY*  Preaidant 

WM.  GALLOWAY  CO.  279  lallewaySta.,  WATERLOO.  IOWA 


A  MONEY  SAVING  SILO  FILLER 


Our 

67th 

Year 


one  that  cuta  the  Stalks,  Husks,  Leaves  and  Com  in  short  and  uniform  lengths, 

thereby  settling  evenly  and  quickly  in  the  silo,  prevent¬ 
ing  Air  Cavities,  which  assures  proper  fermentation 
and  good  Ensilage.  **Silage  Saved  is  Money  Made.** 
The  one  machine  that  assures  good  Ensilage  is  The 

ROSS  SILO  FILLER 

Average  capacity  at  Low  Speed,  one  ton  per  hour  per 
horsepower.  ^F'our  sizes,  4  to  15  horsepower  Gasoline. 


K 


The  E.  W.  Ross  Company 


Here  Is  the  EnsiUige  Cutter  you  want—  a 
“money  saver”  because  a  “good  ailage 
maker.”  Don’t  experiment — don’t  expect 
macerated  lonK-lcngth  com  stalks  and  chunks 
of  com  to  make  good  ensilage — itcan'tbedono. 
Get  a  Robb  and  do  it  right.  Catalog  on  reaucst. 


Box  613 


Springfield,  Ohio 


Ensilage  Cutter  and  8-10  H.P. 

Gasoline  Q  7  C 

Engine 


the  8-10  Hcavi  Dull  engine  and  you  have  a  winning  combination. 
You  can  buy  tho  two  at  $375,  everyth!^  complete,  or  you  can’buy 
ciUrcr  Hoparato,  prices  are  low  now.  They  will  be  much  higher. 
Heavi  Duti  engines  use  gasoline  or  kerosene.  There  is  not 
another  engine  just  as  good,  ('atalog  of  both  engines  and  cutte 
Henton  request  and  a  special  price  to  the  first  man  in  eact 
locality. 


R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  &  ENGINE  CO. 


202  Fulton  Street 


New  York  City 


SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

With  INCLOSED  MOTOR 
Keeping  OUT  DUST  ai^  RAIN  -  Keepj^ng  JN^OIL 
SPLASH  OILING 

Constantly  Flooding 
Every  Bearing  With 
OiLMakesItPumpIn 

'OIL  SUPPLY'’^  ^  TheUghtestBreeze 

REPLENISHED  ^  “  And  Prevents  Wear, 

ONLY  ONCE  A  year" 

DOUBLE  GEARS'—  Each  Carrying  Half  the  Load 
, Every  feature  desirable  in  a  windmill  in  the 
AUTO-OILED  AERMOTOR 
Gasoline  Engines  —  Pumps —Tanks - 
Water  Supply  Goods —Steel  Frame  Saws 
Write  AERMOTOR_CO.  2500  12th  St.. Chicago 


HAY 

PRESS 


40 styles  and  sizes 
-jr  every  purpose. 
Catalofr  free. 

COLUNS  PLOW  COMPANY 
2044  Mampahlre  St.,  Quincy.  III. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THR 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


'■  "  INTERNATIONAL 
SILOS 


strong^est  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
'On  the  market#  Adjustable  automatic  take*uphoop^ 
continuous  open-dooi  front — airtight  door  and  per* 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features^  Tho 
IiiternationaJ  SUo  0o*y  118  Flood  Bldge^filoadville,  Pa. 


GetOurCatalof 

No  upkeep  expense— no  paint 
Ing— no  hoops  to  tighten— firs 
cost  only  cost— good  for  life 
time  service— fireproof.^.  La] 
jointed  blocks— twisted  stee 
reinforcing  — blocks  uniforn 
incolor— continuous  doorway 
Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 

M.  PRESTON  COMPANY 
Dept.  329  Lansing,  Mich 

Also  get  offer  on  Climax  Silagi 
Cutters  and  Bidwell  Threshers 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILOS 

are  reliable  all  the  way  through — 
extra  strong  hoops,  staves  creo¬ 
sote-dipped,  doors  that  fit  like  a 
refrigerator  (a  patented  feature). 
Our  new  Anchorage  feature  in¬ 
sures  against  silo  blowing  over. 

W rite  for  booklet  today. 
The  Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co. 
33B  West  Street,  Rutland,  Vt. 


'^hl*  Extension  Roof 


of 

the 


Globe  Silo  means 


An  exclusive  advantage  found  in 
no  other  stave  silo  made:  Five 
fool  more  capacity  with  same 
lieight,  for  same  money.  Other 
exclusive  iiointsyou  should  know 
al)out  before  deciding.  Send 
for  information  and 

SAVE  MONEY  NOW 

Hifr  special  cash  and  early  shipment 
discounts.  Write  at  once  to 


■■iniv.iillillt 


GLOBE 

2-12  Willow  St. 


SILO  CO. 

Sidney.  N.  Y. 


POLLO  ROOFING 

Made  from  Apollo-Keystone  Copper  Steel  Galvanized 
Sheets — the  most  durable,  rust-resistant  galvanized  sheets 
stm^^^jA^manufactured  for  all  forms  of  exposed  sheet  metal  work. 


tho  genuine — accept  no  substitute.  Our  free  booklet  “Better  Buildings**  contains  farm 
plans,  information  and  instructions  for  the  application  of  metal  roofing  and  siding. 
It  is  of  special  interest  to  every  farmer  and  owner  of  buildings.  Write  for  free  copy, 

’  AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY.Frick  Building,  PitUburgh,  Pa. 


Farm  Women  and  the  War 


I  am  addressing  these  questions  to  you 
not  because  I  imagine  these  things  to  be 
essentially  within  the  .scope  of  the  farm 
paper,  but  because  The  R.  N.-Y.  repre¬ 
sents  absolutely  the  only  source  of  relia¬ 
ble  infonniition  in  existence  to-day  in 
which  we  place  implicit  confidence  as  a 
real  advocate  of  the  rights  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people.  I  heard  the  present  politi¬ 
cal  situation  summed  up  this  morning 
about  as  follows :  “The  speculators, 
bankers,  etc.,  of  this  country  controlled 
the  entrance  into  the  great  war  as  well 
as  the  causes  leading  thereto,  for  money¬ 
making  purposes.  Knowing  that  they, 
themselves,  would  not  starve  it  was  im¬ 
material  to  them  how  many  did,  and  the 
selective  draft  wjis  framed  as  tlie  best 
means  of  eliminating  the  best  bone  and 
sinew  among  the  farmers.  IMany  farms 
will  soon  he  left  without  their  mainstay, 
they  will  then  he  sold  for  a  song,  bouglit 
up  by  weiiltliy  men,  and  presently  this 
country  will  be  dominated  entirely  by 
landed  iirojirietors,  the  men  who  actually 
till  the  soil  will  he  reduced  to  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  serfdom,  and  a  big  standing  army 
will  maintain  the  ideal  condition  thus  at¬ 


Drafting  Wheel  Used  in  the  Civil  War 

tained.”  Is  tliis  the  drimm  of  a  pessi¬ 
mist  or  has  it  some  foundation  in  fiictV 

My  brother  is  under  -‘10 ;  he  has  never 
felt  free  to  go  into  business  for  liimself 
because  so  many  of  us  have  depended 
upon  him,  hence  he  is  unmarried  iuid  con- 
sectucntly  more  liable  to  driift,  perliaps, 
than  a  married  man.  My  husband  being 
dead,  we  are  nearly  as  deiiendent  upon 
him  as  the  old  people,  I  have  a  farm  and 
raise  fruit,  vegetables,  poultry,  etc.,  but 
if  he  were  not  here  to  do  the  rough 
work,  my  little  plant  as  well  as  his  own 
farm,  must  be  sacrificed  since  we  could 
do  nothing  with  either  without  him.  lie 
is  not  strong  hut,  I  believe,  has  no  dis- 
ejise  that  would  necessarily  disqualify 
him  as  a  soldier,  though  I  am  positive 
that  he  wouldn’t  survive  three  montlis  of 
army  service.  I  haven’t  “doped”  him  to 
ward  off  pneumonia  and  helped  nurse 
him  through  the  disease  when  we  faih'd 
to  get  it  “nipped  in  the  bud”  for  nothing. 
I  know  what  hnpiiens  to  him  wlion  a 
slight  cold  or  a  little  exi)osui’e  does  not 
receive  proper  attention  at  once. 

Now  is  he  to  be  rewarded  for  all  these 
years  of  self-sjicrificing  labor  for  the  re.st 
of  us,  by  being  drafti’d  heciuise  he  is  a 
•‘m.-in  without  a  family,”  and  sent  to  a 
position  where  he  can  be  of  no  use  either 
to  his  family  or  his  country  and  where  he 
can  only  die  among  strangers  with  no 
one  but  the  siieculators,  into  whose  hands 
the  vacant  furms  will  fall,  to  benefit 
thereby?  Is  there  positively  no  heli)  for 
such  a  state  of  affairs.  Can  I,  iiorson- 
ally,  do  a  single  thing  to  avert  the  dis¬ 
aster,  and,  if  so,  what?  MUS.  E.  M. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  ietfiu’s  like 
the  above — some  of  them  even  more  iia- 
thetic  in  their  earnestness.  This  is.  of 
course,  out  of  our  line  and  we  can  give 
only  an  opinion.  Such  a  man  should  not 
be  called,  and  we  think  he  would  be  ex¬ 
empted  if  di’iifted  on  the  ground  that 
others  are  dependent  on  him.  We  think 
the  draft  will  he  fairly  made.  As  we 
understand  it  the  country  is  divided  into 
districts  each  containing  2,500  registered 
men.  Each  man  is  to  be  numbered.  The 
di’iiwing  will  he  done  at  Washington — 
an  army  officer  taking  certain  numbers 
at  random  out  of  a  w'heel.  If  he  draws 
numbers  7,  58,  50.8,  1..825  and  so  on 
these  numbers  will  apply  to  all  the  dis¬ 
tricts.  For  instance,  if  No.  10  were 
drawn  all  who  curry  this  number  will  be 


drafted.  We  think  it  will  be  fairly  and 
honestly  done.  The  picture  shows  au 
old  wheel  used  in  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y..  for 
making  the  draft  during  the  Civil  War. 
Very  likely  one  used  at  Washington  will 
be  something  like  this.  Cards  or  slips 
bearing  the  numbers  are  put  into  the 
wheel,  and  it  is  turned  over  several  times 
to  mix  the  numbers  thoroughly.  .In  case 
this  man  is  drafted  you  should  apply  at 
once  to  the  local  or  county  hoard  of  ex¬ 
aminers  and  state  the  exact  reasons  why 
he  should  he  exempted.  Yo  can  appeal 
from  their  decision,  but  we  think  the 
statement  you  make,  if  supported  by 
proof,  will  answer.  As  for  the  state¬ 
ment  made  regarding  this  war,  we  take 
a  far  more  hopeful  view.  It  is  true  that 
all  wars  have  boon  caused  more  or  less  di¬ 
rectly  by  selfish  interests,  money  schemes 
or  desire  for  unjust  power.  That  was 
true  to  a  large  extent  of  the  Revolution 
and  of  the  Civil  War.  We  think  the 
present  war,  .so  far  as  this  country  is  con¬ 
cerned,  has  less  of  this  .selfish  motive 
than  any  other  of  reeent  years.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  every  nation  now  engaged  in 
tills  war  will  in  the  end  be  more  tnily 
free  and  offer  better  opportunity  to  the 
common  people.  It  is  to  mean  a  greater 
sacrifice  than  most  of  us  realize,  hut  in 
the  end  we  expect  the  world  to  be  the 
better  for  it. 


Learning  to  Drive  Your  Car 

The  simplicity  of  it  exceeds  even  all 
that  the  agent  had  led  you  to  expect. 
You  find  that  there  are  only  three  dials, 
four  push  buttons,  throe  foot  pedals,  four 
hand  lovers  and  a  steering  wheel  to  keei) 
your  eyes,  hands  and  feet  upon  while 
trying  to  keep  off  your  neighbor's  front 
lawn  and  out  of  the  potato  patch  that 
he  planted  to  feed  the  Allies.  To  further 
simplify  these  controls,  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  have  cunningly  devised  that  one  of 
the  most  used  levers,  when  it  will  move 
at  all,  will  move  in  any  one  of  four  dif¬ 
ferent  directions.  What  this  lever  may 
operjite  is  concealed  lieneatli  tlie  floor 
boards,  but,  when  moved  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection  at  the  wrong  time,  or  in  the 
Avrong  direction  at  the  right  time,  it 
brings  forth  a  roar  that  starts  the  sweat 
upon  your  forehead  and  makes  your 
wife  demand  to  be  let  out  immediately. 
There  is  no  danger,  howi'ver,  to  anything 
but  your  poeketbook,  and.  as  that  had  to 
be  chloroformed  liefore  you  bought  your 
cjir,  it  doesn’t  suffer. 

It  is  really  best  when  taking  your  first 
lesson  or  two  to  go  out  alone.  You 
learned  what  all  the  different  levers  were 
for  when  riding  with  your  friends,  so 
don’t  need  advice  or  verbal  instruction. 
What  you  need  is  confidence;  confidence 
in  yourself  and  in  the  insurance  com- 
I)any  that  wrote  the  policy  tucked  away 
in  the  bureau  drawer  at  home.  You 
must  not  be  unnerved  by  the  tears  in 
your  wife’s  eyes  or  the  unconcealed  anx¬ 
iety  in  her  voice  as  she  bids  you  “Do 
he  careful.”  Family  ties  must  for  the 
moment  be  forgotten  and  your  Avhole 
mind  bent  upon  mastering  the  intrica¬ 
cies  of  the  machine  before  you.  Motor¬ 
ing  may  be  as  simple  as  walking,  as  the 
agent  said,  but  you  remember  that  it 
took  you  quite  a  spell  to  learn  to  do  the 
latter. 

There  is  no  use  in  trying  to  find  a  se¬ 
cluded  road  on  which  to  make  your  first 
attempt.  You’ll  find  everybody  going  to 
town  on  tliat  diiy  iind  all  schools  let  out 
for  nooiiin’.  The  onl.v  tiling  to  do  is  to 
seat  yourself  firmly  behind  Ihe  wheel  and 
keep  swallowing  your  heai’t  until  it 
learns  to  stay  down  of  itself.  You  will 
observe  for  the  first  time  what  a  tre¬ 
mendously  big  thing  a  motor  car  is.  You 
had  always  thought  of  them  as  being  a 
little  larger  than  a  lumber  wagon ;  now 
you  feel  as  though  sitting  astride  the 
ridge  pole  of  the  hay  barn  grasping  the 
weather  vane. 

If  equipped  with  a  self-starter,  as  of 
course  your  car  is,  you  remember  tliat 
the  way  to  start  the  engine  is  to  press 
.vour  toe  upon  the  button  in  the  foot¬ 
board  ;  but,  somehow,  you  aren’t  quite 
ready  to  start  yet,  so  you  get  out  and 
walk  around  to  where  the  horse  ought 
to  he  and  try  to  figure  out  why  the  thing 
looks  so  different,  some  v/ay.  When  the 
agent  was  showing  it  to  you.  it  appeared 
as  docile  as  a  lamb.  Now  it'  looks  aw¬ 
fully  black,  awfully  big.  and  scowls  at 
you,  as  if  daring  you  to  touch  it.  It 
seems  to  have  its  legs  gathered  under  it 
ready  for  a  spring  the  moment  you  touch 
a  button  and  you  know  that  it  is  a  blind, 
conscienceless  brute  when  once  it  gets 
under  way. 

But  you  realize  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  nervousness  in  this  feeling  and 
you  again  take  your  seat,  put  your  foot 
resolutely  upon  the  starter  button,  shut 
your  eyes,  say  your  prayers  and  press 
down  hard.  An  awful  roar  smites  yotir 
ears  and  .you  feel  as  if  projected  for- 
( Continued  on  page  909) 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE 

We  believe  every  advertiser  In  our  Poultry  Department  ia 
honest  and  reliable.  We  stand  back  of  these  classified  adver¬ 
tisements  vffith  our  •*  Square  Deal  Guarantee,”  as  we  do  the 
display  advertisements.  Those  purchastnar  eEffS  for  hatching 
and  baby  chicks  must  understand  that  they  are  assuminir 
some  risk  when  ordcringr  from  a  distance .  For  the  most  part 
egga  and  chicks  carry  safely,  but  sometimes  rouffh  handlinir 
by  the  express  companies  or  exposure  to  heat  and  cold  causes 
damaae.  That  e«gn  fail  to  hatch  or  chicks  die  ia  not  conclusive 
evidence  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  and  we  shall 
not  consider  claims  on  that  basis.  To  avoid  controversy 
buyer  and  seller  should  have  a  definite  understanding  as  to 
the  responsibility  assumed  in  case  of  dissatisfaction. 


Sin 
Comb 


fb  White  Leghorns  S 

YOUNG  AND  BARRON  STRAINS 

3,000  breeders  on  free  farm  range,  inoculated  and  free 
from  lice.  Special  Bred  for  Winter  Eggs.  Baby  chicks 
every  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  July  @  $9  per  100;  $5  pi-r 
60.  Buy  July  chicks  at  this  low  price  and  help  raise  tlie 
extra  million  pounds  of  Poultry.  My  Book  in  I’oiil. 

try  Keeping  Solved,”  free  with  all  $9  orders.  Circular  tree, 

EDGAR  BRIGGS.  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  Y 


GEORGE’S  While  Leghorns 

$10  per  100  July  24th  and  31st,  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Send  $1,  balance  C.  O.  D.  My  hen 
scored  93>4  and  laid  213  eggs  last  year  in  the 
Connecticut  contest.  Circular  free. 

GEORGE  PHILLIPS,  R.  25,  Seymour,  Conn. 


SACRIFICE  SALE 

300  LING  WHITE  Leghorn  Hens 

now  laying.  Ferris  and  Barron  strains.  tSl 
each.  400  White  Leghorn  Chickens,  4  to 
8  weeks  old,  20c.  to  40c.  each. 

B.  T.  BROWN  -  Wllliamatown,  N.  Y. 


The  “MOHEGANITE”  Strain 

OF  S.  O.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— '*8  HENS  IN  1 ’» 

from  trap-nested  ancestry  recording  180  to  250  eggs  in  pul¬ 
let  year.  Pound  pullets,  OOc.  and  $1.  Yearlings,  $2  to  $2.60. 
MOHEGAN  FARM,  Box  Y,  Peeksklll,  N.Y. 

Barron  Leghorn  Cockerels  and  Pulleis  IpHi  h.aich! 

Sturdy  birds.  Price,  SI  each;  SIO  per  dozen. 
RANSOM  FARM  .  Geneva,  Ohio 


Wanted  400  or  Less  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

Dnllale  March  or  April  hatched.  State  Quantity 
rUIIOlS  price.  P.  O.  Box  65,  Haworth,  N.  J, 

600  TEARLING  U/Llta  I  orriinrna  H each.  Males, SI  .50  each 
LAYING  “  nilBLcgnornS  shipped  on  approval. 
Riverdale  Fonltry  Farm,  Box  165,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Kocks  and  Reds,  SlO.OOper  lOO.  For  a  short 
time  only.  E.  R.  HUMMER  &  CO.,  R.  0.  A,  Frenchtown.  N.  J. 

1 00  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets  ^rTce?$i  each! 

G£0.  GRIGG  -  Somers,  New  York 

Piiro  Rarrnn  Rnphprpl*:  W.  Leghorns  from 

rUre  Darron  UOCKcreiS  contest-winning  stock.  10 

weeks  old.  Vigorous,  well-grown  chaps.  Shipped  on 

approval.  76c.  EACH  OR  60c.  IN  LOTS  OF  FOUR  OR  MORE. 
WM.  W.  KETCH  .  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


BabyChicks  andEggs  ^''n”efish"sf cl 

White  Leghorns  and  Anconas.  From  hens 
with  records  of  2,50  to  280.  A  few  cockerels.  Write 
for  prices.  HARTMAN  POULTRY  FARM,  So.  Columbus.  Ohio 


S.  O.  W.  Leghorns,  flc.  and  up.  Money 
refunded  for  dead  chicks.  Oir.  free. 

W.  A.  LAUVRR,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Yearling  S.  G.  Brown  Leghorn  Hens  CocTiin  Baidams. 

Trio,  *3.  .U  A  P  L  E  L  A  \V  N,  Bcrgcantsville,  N.  J. 


Husky  APRIL  LEGHOKN  PULI.ETB  for  sale.  Farm 
raised.  Any  quantity.  REYHOLOS  FARM.  Annandale,  N.  J. 


LEGHORNS-BARRON-WYANDOTTES 

Now  offering  eggs  from  highest  quality  breed¬ 
ers.  Our  direct  imported  Pens  A  A,  with  rec¬ 
ords  278.  280,  281,  282,  282,  and  others,  mated  to 
sons  of  650  egg  hen  in  three  years  and  466-hen  in 
two  years.  Many  other  record  breeders.  Large 
breeding  farms  are  our  satisfied  customers. 

THE  BARRON  FARM.  R.  F.D.  No.  3,  Connellsville.  Pa. 


lOO 
R.  I. 
100. 
Pa. 


S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS  AND  B.  ROCKS.  Etc., 
gc.  ind  UD.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
Jacob  Neimond,  Box  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


15c.  EacI 

■  a  -JL.  e  m  $(13  per  ] 

SILVER.  WHITE  AND  COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES,  S.  C. 
REDS,  PEKIN  AND  ROUEN  DUCKLINGS,  S25  PER 
Aldham  Poultry  Farm,  R.  34,  Phaenixvilic, 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

two  consecutive  years.  High-grade  utility  breeding 
stock,  also  eggs  for  hatching.  Send  for  circular. 
MAPLECKOFT  FARMS,  Box  R.  Pawling, N.Y. 


YEARLING  HENS  kei^-s^'eabh 

Also  a  few  Sicilian  Buttercup  hens  and  cocks. 

Write  for  prices  on  large  numbers. 
CHARLES  RISING  -  Rupert,  Vermont 


60  Best  Breeds 

Catalogue  Free. 


ChickenB,  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys,  Hares 
Dogs  and  Cavies.  Stock  and  Eggs, 
11.  A.  SOUHEK,  Box  29,  SellereTllle,  I’o. 


"Ft “FLoolasLis 

Breeders  for  sale.  Eggs  and  chicks  in  season. 

A.  C.  JONES,  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georoetown,  Delaware 


POUND 

PULLETS 


Will  give  you  eggs  this  winter.  W.  and 
Barred  Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes,  R.  I. 
Reds,  nice  ones,  $10  per  doz.  J.  W. 
CONNORS.  R.D.,  SEWELL,  N.  J. 


Pullets  and  Cockerels 

Barrel  R 


'  Barred  Rocks,  White 


Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas  and  Silver 
Campines.  Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  R.  2,  Athens,  Pa. 


Haystack  Mountain  Farm  ^2?e 

now  selling  Hens  from  our  Breeding  Pens  at  $2.60  Each. 


DCIDI  fllllUCA  CCCQ  Thirty  Guinea  broilers  are 
rCAtlL  llUInCA  Cuwu$2.oo  delicious.  Raise  some 
this  season.  Still  ample  time  to  hatch  and  grow.  Rear 
same  as  baby  chicks.  L.  O.  (lUIOLEY,  Goshen,  N.Y. 


Carnesiux  and  Homers 

15  pairs  Carneaux,  50  pairs  Homers.  Mated— band¬ 
ed — heavy  workers.  For  sale  reasonable. 

Mrs.  A.  T.  MOLTEN,  Pe»rl  River,  New  York 


Carneau  Pigeons 

Best  Squab  Producers.  Breeding  Stock  for  Sale. 
ALBIUA  FARM  .  Niautlo,  Conn. 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

Below  is  record  of  the  Vineland,  N. 
J.,  egg-laying  contest  for  week  ending 
.Tilly  10  and  total  number  of  eggs  to 
date. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J . 

Tliomas  Henry,  I’a . 

Otto  C.  Luhrs,  N.  J . 

C.  N.  Myers,  Pa . 

Harry  II.  Oher,  N.  J . 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J . 

George  C.  Ward,  Me . 

Woodside  Farm,  R.  I . 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Chester  P.  Dodge,  Mass . 

Holliston  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mass. 

Edward  E.  Murray,  N.  Y . 

Victor  S.  Relolienbach,  Pa .  34 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J . 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J... 

Columbian  Plymouth  Rocks 
Deptford  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.... 

T.  J.  Enslin,  N.  J . 

J.  M.  Jones,  N.  J .  41 

White  Wyandottes. 

Thomas  Coates,  N.  J . 

A.  H.  Faulkner,  N.  J . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Gablewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Lusscroft  F'arm,  N.  J . 

E.  C.  Moore,  N.  J . 

T.  II.  Mntteson  &  Son,  R.  I . 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J . 

11.  S.  Tuthill,  N.  J . 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Lake  Farm,  R.  I . . 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J . 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N. 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Clark  &  Howland,  Vt . . 

W.  P.  Laing,  N.  J . . 

Mrs.  C.  B.  EFiott,  N  J . 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  J . . 

II.  W.  Collingwood,  N.  J . . 

Thomas  AV.  Dawson,  I’a . . 

Etjon  Poultry  Fai’in,  N.  J . . 

Thomas  Henry,  I’a . . 

Miss  Adeline  S.  Macintosh,  N.  J.... 

Underhill  Bros..  N.  J . . 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard,  Pa . . 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

Avalon  Farms,  Conn . . 

E.  A.  Ballard.  Pa . 

Will  Barron,  England  . 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  J . 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Coverlawn  Farm,  N.  J . 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  J . 

Jos.  II.  Cohen,  N.  J . 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son,  N.  J . 

Chas.  Daval,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

L.  S.  &  N.  L.  Depue,  N.  J . 

R.  F’.  &  R.  A.  Earle,  N.  J . 

Harry  G.  Gardiner,  N.  J . 

C.  S.  Greene,  N.  J . 

Airedale  Farm,  Conn . 

B.  Frank  Grunzlg,  N.  J . 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  J . 

Richard  Heine,  N.  J . 

Heigl’s  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn . 

Hillview  Farm,  Mo . 

Holliston  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mass. 

Hugh  J.  Hoehn,  N.  Y . 

James  F.  Harrington,  N.  j . 

John  R.  Lauder,  N.  J . 

Laywcll  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.  ...... 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J . 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

H.  H.  M.verH,  N.  J . 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Oakland  Farm,  N.  J . 

JIlss  Anna  C.  Parry,  Pa . 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . 

Riverside  Egg  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Joseph  H.  Ralston,  N.  J . 

Shadowlirook  Farm,  Conn . 

Sloan’s  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Plnehurst  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

Herman  F.  Sender,  N.  J . 

A.  E.  Spear,  N.  J . 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J . 

Tenacre  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

'I’rainlng  Scliool,  N.  J . 

J.  Percy  Van  Zandt,  N.  J . 

Shurts  &  Voegtlen,  N.  J . 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  J . 

White  House  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J... 

W.  K.  Wixson,  I’a . 

Wlllanna  Farm,  N.  J . 

Woodland  Farms,  N.  J . 

S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns. 

n.  G.  Richardson,  N.  J . 

Romy  Singer,  N.  J . 

Monmouth  Farms,  N.  J . 

S.  C.  Black  Leghorns. 

A.  E.  Hampton,  N.  J . 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J . 

Sunny  Acres,  N.  J . 

Totals  .  3093  123856 


Week  Total 

44 

1568 

27 

1055 

33 

1169 

32 

1277 

27 

1120 

25 

868 

33 

1663 

34 

1375 

36 

1194 

30 

1506 

26 

1261 

34 

879 

31 

1380 

30 

9S)0 

43 

1105 

11 

945 

41 

1461 

31 

1102 

27 

1080 

23 

1646 

28 

1279 

34 

1271 

26 

1157 

26 

1137 

27 

1113 

14 

1258 

21 

1190 

17 

1662 

6 

972 

17 

1127 

18 

634 

18 

893 

19 

1124 

21 

1069 

38 

1068 

25 

1048 

30 

1168 

27 

1313 

20 

1474 

23 

775 

48 

1497 

30 

1467 

48 

1546 

38 

1115 

42 

1410 

42 

1280 

60 

1314 

48 

1294 

36 

1257 

45 

1339 

5’2 

1428 

45 

1260 

45 

1390 

39 

1449 

36 

1308 

37 

1078 

47 

1224 

38 

1210 

44 

1146 

30 

1384 

40 

1105 

53 

1586 

33 

1092 

46 

1230 

46 

1414 

52 

1430 

39 

1381 

49 

1251 

39 

1293 

54 

1402 

42 

1331 

41 

1231 

3t) 

886 

42 

1269 

48 

1211 

68 

1680 

43 

1182 

41 

1292 

42 

1280 

46 

1222 

51 

1434 

50 

1410 

42 

1314 

.  39 

1019 

21 

10,52 

39 

1415 

.  38 

12.50 

49 

1711 

40 

1588 

.  6.3 

1395 

.  37 

1052 

.  38 

H36 

.  64 

1411 

51 

1498 

•  15 

1079 

•  21 

875 

•  31 

1100 

25 

1310 

■  39 

1346 

•  29 

1408 

Learning  to  Drive  Your  Car 

(Continued  fi’om  page  908) 

ward  at  GO  miles  an  hour.  That  is  only 
a  delusion  of  the  senses,  however,  for 
when  you  open  your  eyes,  you  discover 
that  the  car  is  standing  still,  though 
shaking  with  the  madly  pounding  engine, 
and  that  the  little  needle  on  the  electric 
indicator  is  wagging  back  and  forth  like 
a  lamb’s  tail  at  meal  time.  You  then 
note  that  you  have  neglected  to  partly 
close  the  throttle,  release  the  dutch  and 
throw  in  the  gear  .snift.  You  knew  that 
these  things  were  to  he  done  hut  they 
didn’t  occur  to  you  at  the  moment.  Now 
you  do  them  in  proper  succession,  and, 
as  the  clutch  comes  back  with  a  jerk, 
instead  of  with  the  smooth,  easy  motion, 
spoken  of  in  the  instruction  book,  your 
car  leaps  ahead  and  you  are  off. 

You  don’t  dare  take  your  eyes  from  the 
road  to  look  at  the  speedometer  but  you 
are  sure  that  you  are  going  40  miles  an 
hour  and  you  would  like  to  stop.  A 
ditch  is  coming  toward  you  at  incredible 
speed  and,  just  beyond,  another  car  is 
approaching,  driven  by  a  grinning  idiot 
who  don’t  seem  to  know  that  you  are 
taking  your  first  lesson  and  need  the 
whole  road.  You  don’t  dare  touch  any 
of  the  levers  for  fear  of  getting  the 
wrong  one  and  increasing  your  already 
dizzy  speed  and  you  can’t  think  for  the 


life  of  you  which  one  stops  the  engine. 
You  set  your  teeth  for  the  crash  that 
you  see  inevitably  coming  when  th^re 
flashes  through  your  mind  that  blessed 
injunction  given  you  by  one  who  has 
been  through  the  mill :  “When  you  don’t 
know  what  to  do,  shove  out  both  feet.” 
You  shove  as  though  trying  to  drive  your 
feet  through  the  dash  board  and  the  car 
quickly  slows  up  and  comes  to  a  stop. 
The  grinning  idiot  flashes  by  and  you 
look  around  to  find  that  you  have  come 
barely  a  quarter  mile,  instead  of  several, 
and  you  further  discover  that  you  haven’t 
shifted  your  gears  out  of  ‘“low”  and 
couldn’t  have  exceeded  eight  miles  an 
hour  at  the  most. 

Then  you  arc  glad  that  you  are  alone ; 
you  want  a  little  time  to  compose  your 
nerves  and  you  don’t  care  to  talk.  Bye 
and  bye,  if  you  can  back  the  car  around, 
you  will  ruu  it  home  and  tell  your  wife 
that  you  knew  that  it  wouldn’t  take  long 
for  one  with  your  natural  mechanical 
genius  to  learn  to  ruu  a  car. 

M,  B.  DEAN. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Continued  from  page  907) 

compared  Avith  last  year.  Nearbys  are 
practically  done  now  and  the  few  com¬ 
ing  are  poor  remnants  selling  mostly  at 
10  to  12c.”  Blueberries  are  IS  to  20c ; 
currants  8  to  10c;  green  gooseberries  7 
to  121/^c;  raspberries  8  to  Se  pt.  Cher¬ 
ries  are  reported  a  light  crop  and  with 
much  rotting  and  dropping.  Native 
sours  are  G  to  10c  lb.,  hut  in  slow  demand. 
“When  I  try  to  sell  them,  everybody 
talks  about  the  price  of  sugar,”  com¬ 
mented  a  dealer.  Native  sweets  are  10 
to  20c  lb.  Much  of  the  fancy  Belmont 
crop  is  being  shipped  in  G-lb.  Avoven 
splint,  open  baskets  selling  at  $1  to 
$1.25. 

LESS  RUTTER  AND  HIGHER  PRICE. 

The  volume  of  shipments  has  fallen 
off  con.siderably  as  compared  with  re¬ 
cent  Aveeks.  Now  that  the  season  has 
passed  its  height,  it  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  arrivals  for  May,  .Tune  and  the  first 
half  of  July  were  about  two-thirds  those 
of  the  corresponding  time  last  year.  At; 
•89%c  for  best  creamery,  Boston  is  rela¬ 
tively  below  some  other  large  markets. 
D’air.v  butter  ranges  from  .84  to  87c. 
Raid'  L.  Mears  &  Co. :  “The  heavy  ship¬ 
ping  season  Avas  not  longer  than  usual, 
iuit  continued  later  because  it  began 
late.  The  general  quality  is_  still  good, 
Avitli  a  good  proportion  of  high  grade.” 
Dealers  report  not  much  buying  for  stor¬ 
age,  ami  most  sales  in  small  lots.  _  The 
cheese  market  is  about  steady  Avith  a 
range  of  24e  to  25c  for  best  full  cream 
grades. 

EGG  VALUES  STRONG. 

Eggs  are  doing  better  in  the  market 
cliieliy  because  production  ha.s  beconn- 
lighter,  while  demand  continues  fair. 
Nearbys  have  a  somewhat  wide  range 
of  40  to  42c,  with  40c  the  general  price. 
Prime  Avestern  firsts  are  8Gc.  Patch  and 
Roberts  said :  “Receipts  of  nearby  eggs 
are  very  mucii  lighter,  and  the  price  out¬ 
look  is  for  strength  or  firmness  at  least. 
Western  eggs  are  coming  avoII  because  oF 
generally  cool  Aveather.  Good  Western 
shippers  are  careful  to  use  heavy  fillers 
and  heavy  flats  and  ncAv,  sound  eases, 
also  a  fair  <(uantify  of  excelsior  at  top 
and  bottom,  and  such  packing  Avithstam's 
most  conditions.  Eastern  shiiipers  often 
use  old  cases  and  any  fillers  that  happen 
to  he  ill  them.  The  heavy  fillers  are 
more  important  than  the  kind  of  case 
used.  The  difference  in  cost  is  less  than 
2c  per  case  and  it  is  good  insurance.” 

AVEAK  POULTRY  IMARKET. 

Light  demand  and  rather  liberal  sup¬ 
plies  have  kept  the  dressed  poultry  mar¬ 
ket  Aveak  and  sagging  for  some  time 
past,  now  that  farmers  are  beginning  to 
sift  out  their  molting  hens,  live  poul¬ 
try  also  has  tended  toward  lower  levels. 
Live  fowl  are  quoted  at  21  to  22c,  broil¬ 
ers  25  to  2Gc,  roosters  18  to  14c,  East¬ 
ern  dressed  foAvls  are  2i)  to  27c  for  choice, 
and  22  to  24c  for  light  or  oi’dinary  stock. 
Dealers  all  speak  of  slow  trade,  and 
blame  Aveather  conditions  in  part  for  re¬ 
duction  of  demand  from  Rummer  hotels. 
A  good  deal  of  Western  stuff,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  train  delays,  has  arrived  In 
condition  requiring  quick  sale,  thus  tend¬ 
ing  to  Aveaken  the  whole  market.  Rtill 
some  heavy  Routli  shore  capon  roasters 
seemed  to  find  a  read.v  market  at  40  to 
42c  lb.  They  weigh  7  to  8  lbs.  Com¬ 
mon  roasting  chickens,  4  lbs.  each,  sell 
at  33  to  85c  per  pound. 

HAY  TRADE  IN  RAD  CONDITION. 

Dealers  are  cutting  hay  prices  in  the 
attempt  to  move  the  large  stock  at  the 
terminals,  but  there  is  little  buying 
power.  Top  price  is  $20  and  good  stock 
hay  sells  at  $17,  with  No.  1  clover 
mixed  quoted  at  $18. 

LIVE  STOCK  VALUES  AROUT  STEADY. 

Demand  seems  to  keep  pace  Avith  the 
recent  liberal  receipts  of  live  stock  at 
Brighton  and  Watertown  and  price 
range  fairly  steady.  The  first  Aveek  in 
the  new  cow  barn  shoAved  no  great  ov 
feriiig  of  milch  cows^and  prices  Averc 
.strong  at  $45  to  $125,  or  even  better 
for  a  few  of  the  fancy  milkers.  Top 
price  for  fat  cattle  was  ll^/^c,  and  for 
lower  grades  9  to  11c.  Common  cows 
Avere  mostly  G  to  71^c  and  bulls  range 
from  51^  to  Hi^c.  Good  to  fancy  calves 
range  from  11  to  15c,  and  the  supply 
seems  rather  light.  Best  hogs  are  sell¬ 
ing  a  shade  better  thau  16c  and  dressed 
pork  is  fully  20  cents.  G.  R.  F. 


ftfSKAf 


PLY -SKAT  is  an  effective  non- 
poisonous  Fly  repellent  that  posi¬ 
tively  will  not  taint  the  milk,  dam¬ 
age  the  hair,  skin  or  delicate  mem¬ 
branes  of  the  eyes,  nose  and  nos¬ 
trils.  It  is  easily  and  quickly 
mixed  with  cold  water.  Cows 
sprayed  with  FLY-^SKAT  are  con¬ 
tented  cows,  which  use  their  en¬ 
ergies  to  store  up  milk  instead  of 
fighting  flies. 

Are  Three  Lbs.  More  of  M3k 
Worth  One-Half  Cent  to  You? 

The  regular  use  of  PLY-SKAT 
will  mean  larger  monthly  checks 
from  the  creamery,  more  butter 
fat  for  the  butter  maker.  The 
Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  proved  that  by  test.  The 
herd  averaged  3  lbs.  per  cow  more 
milk,  during  a  ten-day  test,  when 
sprayed  at  a  cost  less  than  half  a 
cent. 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER 

FLY-SKAT  should  be  used  on 
every  dairy  farm.  You  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  be  without  it.  In  order  to 
prove  this,  we  will  send  you  a 
trial  can  of  enough  PLY-^SKAT  to 
make  20  gallons  of  spray  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  $2.00.  '  This  figures  less 
than  one-lialf  cent  per  application. 

Report  of  Maruland  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  test,  and  full  information  free. 

Order  a  trial  can  today  and  you  will  be 

highly  pleased  with  the  results. 

Manufactured  Linder  the  Supervision  of 

CORNELIUS  D.  VREELAND 

THE  KIL-f  ONE  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  the  famous  Green  Cross 
Fungicides,  Insecticides,  Etc. 

177  MALVERN  ST.,  NEWARK.  N.  J. 


MAKE  YOUR  AUTOMOBILE 
WORK  AND  EARN  FOR  YOU 

AVlth  a  Pee  Bee  Pulley  you  can  do  it. 

Atta<’li  the  Pee  Ree  I’ulley  to  the  rear  wheel 
of  your  automobile.  It  fits  any  car.  Simply 
Jack  up  the  rear  wheel.s  and  attach  the  pulley. 
A  wrench  and  a  jack  are  the  only  tools  neces¬ 
sary.  It  can  be  done  in  two  minutes. 

Your  automobile  with  a  I’ee  Bee  Pulley  will 
do  all  that  a  Gas  Engine  will  do,  such  as  ensil¬ 
age  cutting,  shredding,  grinding,  sawing  wood, 
running  separator,  pump  and  wasliing  machine. 
In  fact,  it  will  do  your  hard  work  and  do  it 
easily  and  quickly. 

It  is  fully  guaranteed.  Its  cost  is  ,$12.00 
F.  O.  B.  F'actory.  Prompt  shipments  always. 
Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

Hench  and  Dromgold  Co.  have  been  making  good 
agricultural  implements  for  over  half  a  century, 
which  is  proof  that  our  guarantee  is  absolute. 

HENCH  &  DROMGOLD  CO. 

Dept.  R.,  York,  Pa. 


GET  MY  PRICES 

I  can  ship  at  once  any  size  or  style  WITTS 
High-Grade  Engine— 2  to  22  H-P.— Keroaeno  or 
Gasoline —  Stationary,  Portable  or  Saw-Rig— 
ready  to  run-'Guaranteed  5  Years.  Yoo 
don^t  have  to  wait  6  to  8  weeka  for 
»fy  aj  ufiTTW  ^  i’l'E.  You  save  S2S 
CD.  If*  WITTE  to  $100.  Cboicoof  oimineu 
—Cash  or  Easy  Payments.  My  Free  Book 
**Uow  To  Judfire  Enfflnea,”  by  return 
mail. -Ed.  H.  Witte,  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS. 

1891  Oakland  Ave.$  Kansas  City,  Mo* 

1891  Copirt  BIdg*«  Pittsburgh,  Pa$ 
- 


WELL  well 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  ail  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  Si.,  Ithaca.  N.  f. 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  ordered  150  egg  c.ases  from  Metro- 
polit.m  Egg  Case  Co.  April  24,  .also  sent 
them  five  oa.ses  eggs  same  day.  I  have 
written  them  twice  since,  but  can  get  no 
answer.  Would  you  look  them  up  for  me. 
as  I  am  out  of  cases,  and  feed  is  too 
high  to  lose  five  cases  of  eggs? 

New  York.  j.  d.  d. 

The  Metropolitan  Egg  Case  Co.  has 
apparently  no  responsibility.  The  ad¬ 
dress  given  is  an  apartment  house.  The 
embargoes  on  shipments  make  a  plausi¬ 
ble  excuse  for  concerns  of  this  sort  when 
they  fail  to  fill  orders  as  agreed.  We 
b.ave  been  unable  to  get  any  satisfaction 
for  the  subscriber  in  the  case,  and  since 
the  concern  is  irresponsible  he  has  no 
legal  redress. 

believe  a  great  many  people  are  in¬ 
timidated  by  a  so-called  Federal  Ilei)ort- 
ing  and  Adjusting  Association,  especially 
by  papers  of  the  class  that  continue  a 
name  on  their  lists  forever,  once  it  gets 
there  by  any  means,  and  then  try  to 
collect  by  fair  means  or  otherwise.  I 
have  been  waiting  for  a  long  time  to 
have  this  tried  on  me  and  was  therefore 
somewhat  gratified  to  receive  such  a  com¬ 
munication  from  the - .A  more  artful 

attempt  to  bolster  circulation  would  be 
hard  to  devise,  to  put  it  charitably,  or 
more  forcefully  phrased,  to  coerce  ' one¬ 
time  subscribers  into  remaining  for  life. 

Massachusetts.  e.  a.  ii. 

A  great  many  country  people  are  an¬ 
noyed  by  these  threatening  letters  of  the 
Federal  Adjusting  Association.  Publish¬ 
ers  who  put  back  subscription  accounts 
in  the  hands  of  these  collection  concerns 
cannot  hope  for  or  have  no  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  the  confidence  of  the  farming  pub¬ 
lic.  The  threat  to  bring  suit  to  collect 
far  back  subscriptions  is  purely  a  bluff 
intended  to  frighten  those  receiving  the 
notice  into  paying  the  money,  Avhether 
due  or  not.  Pay  no  attenton  to  these 
threats  when  no  obligation  exists. 

I  received  the  enclosed  letter  from  A. 
J.  Kirstin  Co.  of  E.scanaba,  Mich.  Do 
you  think  this  company  is  any  relation  to 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

new  varieties”  are  the  bait  which  the 
agents  of  this  concern  use  to  sell  seeds 
at  two  or  three  times  the  price  that  first- 
class  seeds  can  be  purchased  for  from  the 
well  established  reliable  seed  houses. 

I  sent  in  the  Winter  to  Moore  Reed 
Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  for  seeds  and 
frostprwf  cabbage  plants.  I  got  the 
.seeds,  but  I  did  not  get  the  plants.  I  de¬ 
manded  the  money,  but  they  have  not  an- 
.swered,  and  I  h.ive  wntten  three  time.s. 

Will  you  a.sk  them  why  they  do  not  send 
my  money  back?  They  owe  me  .$51.25.1 

Pennsylvania.  a.  d.  n. 

We  get  no  response  from  Moore  Seed 
Co.  in  answer  to  our  letter  in  A.  D.  Il.’s 
belialf.  Such  seed  houses  are  to  be 
avoided. 


the  Progress  Paint  Co.  of 


Cleveland, 
J.  E.  c. 


Ohio? 

New  Y’ork. 

Apparently  the  A.  .T.  Kirstin  Co.,  from 
a  business  standpoint.  Is  a  member  of  the 
same  family  as  the  Cleveland  paint  con¬ 
cern  referred  to.  The  literature  of  both 
bouses  is  based  on  the  idea  that  the 
proper  method  of  doing  business  with 
farmers  and  other  country  people  is  to 
“fool  them.”  The  particular  form  of 
deception  adopted  by  both  the  A.  ,T. 
Kirstin  Co.  and  the  Progress  Paint  Co. 
referred  to,  is  to  make  believe  that  some 
one  in  the  vicinity  of  the  farmer  ad¬ 
dressed  for  some  rea.son  has  refused  a 
shipment,  and  on  this  account  the  farmer 
addressed  has  an  opportunity  to  get  the 
goods  or  machine  at  an  exceptional  bar¬ 
gain.  The  A.  J,  Kirstin  Co.  manufac¬ 
ture  and  sell  stump-pullers.  The  stump- 
puller  may  be  good  value  for  the  price 
at  which  it  is  offered  in  this  letter,  but 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has 
laid  down  the  principle  that  a  fraud  has 
been  perpetrated  when  one  has  been  in¬ 
duced  to  buy  something  through  misrep¬ 
resentation,  even  though  the  article  so 
purchased  may  be  good  value  at  the  price 
paid.  Any  business  house  resorting  to 
methods  of  this  kind  to  secure  orders  we 
regard  as  unworthy  of  the  confidence  of 
the  public,  and  their  advertising  is 
barred  from  the  columns  of  The  Rurae 
New-1’'orker. 

An  agent  representing  the  Cunson 
seed  firm  of  Rochester,  N.  Y^.,  is  can¬ 
vassing  this  county  for  the  sale  of  farm 
seeds  to  be  delivered  in  the  Spring  of 
1018,  payment  to  made  in  .Tuly.  They 
have  previously  operated  in  this  county, 
and  their  seeds  have  been  very  unsatisfac¬ 
tory,  the  farmers  having  paid  out  a  great 
many  dollars  for  entirely  worthless  va¬ 
rieties  of  seed.  I  believe  that  you  have 
heretofore  published  reports  on  this  firm, 
and  while  I  have  caused  to  be  published 
a  warning  to  farmers  of  the  county  in 
general  terms,  yet  I  would  be  very  much 
obliged  if  you  would  give  me  some  spe¬ 
cific  data  upon  the  operations  of  this 
firm.  w.  s.  w. 

rennsylvauia. 

The  data  we  have  is  the  reports  from 
other  farmers  that  the  seeds  sold  by  this 
concern  did  not  turn  out  as  represented. 
The  firm  makes  claim  each  sea.son  of 
wonderful  new  varieties  that  are  more 
productive  than  any  other  varieties  that 
were  ever  introduced  before.  They  go 
right  on  season  after  season  making  the 
same  claims,  while  the  varieties  for  which 
they  made  similar  claims  the  year  before 
have  been  abandoned.  The  “wonderful 


Enclosed  find  two  letters  from  the 
Progress  Paint  Co.,  Cleveland,  ().  The 
one  is  addres.sed  to  me  and  the  other 
to  my  brother,  who  has  been  dead  four 
years.  1  received  two  letters  last  Win¬ 
ter  identically  the  same  as  these.  They 
must  have  a  lot  of  paint  stored  ne.ar  my 
place.  I  was  .a  sucker  in  my  time,  but 
they  mu.st  come  cleaner  than  this  before 
I  suck  again.  I  thought  it  may  bene¬ 
fit  some  one  if  you  would  expo.se  them  in 
your  Publisher’s  Desk.  I  think  they  are 
a  fake.  p.  k.*  ii. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  above  letter  refers  to  the  printed 
letters  being  sent  out  to  country  people 
by  the  Progress  Paint  Co.  of  Cleveland. 
D..  alleging  that  a  quantity  of  i)aint  is 
in  storage  near  the  person  addre.ssed. 
We  have  repeatedly  referred  to  these 
fake  methods  of  selling  goods,  but  this 
further  warning  may  save  some  one  who 
may  have  overlooked  the  previous  items. 
Houses  resorting  to  such  deceptive 
schemes  to  .sell  goods  are  to  be  avoided. 
We  are  reliably  informed  that  the  other 
Cleveland  paint  and  oil  houses  have 
abandoned  this  scheme. 

Reading  E.  C.’s  account  of  the  nicely 
turned  trick  played  upon  him  by  the 
Metropolitan  Fruit  &  Produce  Co.  of 
809  Washington  Street,  New  York,  I 
feel_  compelled  to  say  that  I  have  had  a 
similar  experience  with  the  same  firm, 
dates,  etc.,  almost  identical.  They  got 
nothing  in  payment  for  their  pain's  out 
of  me_  for  as  soon  as  I  received  their 
bill  (in  proportion  to  E.  G.’s)  I  re¬ 
turned  the  .stuff  C.  O,  D.  When  they 
clamored  for  the  money  I  refu.sed  it; 
they  took  part  off  and  demanded  that. 

I  did  not  rei)ly.  Finally,  some  cheap 
lawyer  wrote  requesting  a  check  by  re¬ 
turn  mail.  This,  also,  was  ignored.  It 
is  a  long  time  since  this  last  dodge  and 
’I  believe  they  are  silenced  at  last.  Some 
fair-minded  newspapers  should  get  after 
them  to  .save  those  who  lack  the  courage 
to  treat  them  as  they  deserve. 

New  Jersey.  ir.  p.  m. 

The  above  letter  will  serve  as  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  those  in  nearby  sections  to  New 
York  City  who  may  be  called  upon  by 
agents  of  the  Metropolitan  Fruit  &  Pro¬ 
duce  Co.  sugge.sting  that  they  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  send  a  sample  shipment  of  fruit. 
A  large  collection  of  fruit  is  shipped 
and  then  demands  are  made  for  settle¬ 
ment  at  exorbitant  prices.  Be  on  the 
Avatch  for  these  sharpers! 

“Our  plan  briefly  is  to  sell  Mu¬ 
tual  tires  at  a  .8.8  1-8  per  cent,  dis¬ 
count,  and  at  the  same  time  link 
up  your  interests  to  that  of  this 
company  in  a  way  that  will  make 
money  for  us  both.” 

The  above  is  an  extract  from  a 
letter  of  Mutual  Tire  and  Rubber 
Co.,  9  East  40th  St.,  New  Y’^ork, 
to  the  Avriter  of  these  notes.  Yes,  the 
editor  of  “Publisher’s  De.sk”  is  on  “sucker 
lists,”  too.  The  38  1-.3  per  cent,  discount 
on  tire.s  is  the  “bait”  to  sell  shares  of 
stock  in  the  company.  If  the  discount  is 
real,  hoAV  can  the  company  make  a  profit? 
If  it  does  not  then  the  stock  is  Avorthless, 
The  bait  is  alluring,  and  many  inexper¬ 
ienced  people  have  been  buncoed  on  these 
profit-sharing  schemes.  They  ahvays 
prove  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 

I  wrote  you  months  ago  that  I  paid 
my  subscription  to  F.  II.  Valentine, 
Ridgewood.  N.  ,T.,  magazine  agency. 
Write  Mr.  Valentine.  s.  M. 

Massachusetts. 

There  is  a  mistake  somewhere.  .Tanu- 
ary  18  I  sent  check  to  F.  II.  Valentine, 
RidgeAA'ood,  N.  .1.,  Avho,  for  some  years 
has  looked  after  my  various  sub.scrip- 
tions.  This  year  I  gave  him  The  Rihevl 
New-Yorker  also.  p.  m.  a. 

liong  Island. 

We  are  unable  to  get  any  reply  to  our 
letters  from  Mr.  Valentine  about  these 
tAvo  subscriptions.  We  are  giving  the 
subscribers  credit  on  their  subscription, 
ns  claimed,  and  this  Avill  serve  as  notice  to 
our  subscribers  not  to  send  money  for 
subscription  to  R.  N.-Y’".  to  F.  H.  Valen¬ 
tine  Subscription  Agency,  Ridgewood, 
N.  J. 


My  8  h.  p. 
engine  runs  my 
No.  13  Blizzard  steady 
as  a  clock.  I’ve  used  them  four 
seasons.  Don’t  know  what  a  break-down 
is.  _50c  covers  repairs.  A  steel  bar  got  fed  in  the 
machine,  but  it  only  nicked  the  knives.  With  a  quarter-inch 
cut  I  can  put  the  corn  into  the  silo  at  the  rate  of  10  tons  an  hour.  If 
I  ever  get  in  a  pinch  I  can  hire  a  couple  of  teams  and  do  still  better.  The  eleva- 
is  handled  like  clock  Avork.  The  distributing  pipe  saves  one  man’s  time 
iDSide  the  silo.  I'm  ready  to  begin  cutting  tomorrow.  My  silage  will  be  evenly  pack 

closely  and  keep.  I’ve  got  silage  insurance. 

1  THE  JOS.  DICK  MFC.  CO.,  Box  806  Canton,  O. 

We  have  a  eood  stock  of  "Blizzards”  ready  for  late  buy- 
_  era.  If  your  dealer  is  sold  out,  he  can  order  a  "Bliz¬ 
zard”  for  you.  We'U  ship  it  quick.  Don’t 
take  a  substitute. 


Get  the 

New(atalo§ 


— and  our  other  BOOKS 
Free  to  You  b**®  c»taio« 

^  ffives  Infor- 
nation  aboat  01IO  nllint?  machin* 
®ry  every  ailo  owner  should  have. 

telle  what 
tho  Blizzard"  is  doinir  fn  the 
bands  of  users.  **Maktng  Si- 
'ace  Psy  Better**  is  an  edu« 
cation  on  ^rrowloff  siiase 
and  nllinit  silos. 

Free  00  request. 

He  Jot.  Dick  Mfg.Co. 
Bot206  Canton.  O. 


Do  you  own  a  Silo? 


If  so,  It's  to  youf  best  interest  to  send  for  our  new 
1917  PAPEG  Ensilage  Cutter  Book — just  o5  the 
press.  It’s  full  of  information  that  every  silo  own¬ 
er  should  know.  It  shows  how  you  can  be  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  cutter 


crew;  fill  your  silo  to 
capacity,  instead  of  hav-  ' 

ing  it  one-quarter  emp- 
ty;  have  better  silage, 
because  with  a  PAPEC  you  can  fill 
your  silo  at  Just  the  right  time,  when  your  corn  has 
its  greatest  food  value.  PAPEC  Ensilage  Cutters  are  the 
ideal  machines  for  the  average  farmer,  since  low  power  is  required.  You  do  not 
require  a  tractor— your  gasoline  engine  will  operate  it.  And  every  PAPEC  is 
guaranteed  to  fill  the  highest  silo. 

P APEC  Ensilage  Cutters  are  made 
in  four  nzes-^2  to  30  tons  capacity. 

The  larger  sizes  are  just  right  for 
custom  work,  and  many  a  farmer 
makes  a  pretty  nice  income  from  this 
kind  of  work.  Our  new  book  will 
show  you  just  how  it  will  pay  you  to 
own  a  PAPEC — write  for  it  today! 

Papec  Machine  Co. 

10  Main  Street,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

SS  Convenient  Distributing  Points. 


f 


Protect  \burself  against 

accidents, /freaka^Cy  delays 


and  Increasing  Costs  In  Filling  Your  Slla 

The  patented  safety  yoke  protects  the  operator. 
The  patented  cushion  drive  protects  the  machine. 
Steel  base  and  steel  plate  case.  Easily  sharpened 
knives  with  3  bearing  alignment  Springless  com¬ 
pression  force-feed.  Lightest  draft. 
Sizes  for  4  M.  P.  up.  CATALOG  FREE. 
Prices  right.  Distributors  everywhere. 

SWAYNE,  ROBINSON  &  CO. 

350  Main  Street  Richmond,  Ind. 

also  make  Money-Maker*’  Hay  Presses 


Send  for 
Catalo, 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  ht 
'  any  running  gear. 
Catalog  niudtratodlo  colors  free. 

^Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48Elai  SI., Quincy, III, 


CORN  HARVESTER 

That  beats  them  all.  One  horse  cuts  two  rows.  (Car¬ 
ries  to  the  shock.  Worked  by  1,  2  or  3  men.  No  dan¬ 
ger.  No  twine.  Free  trial.  We  also  make  STUMP 
PULLERS  and  TILE  DITCHERS.  Catalog  Free.  Agents 
Wanted.  H,  D.  BENNETT  &  CO.,WesterviUe.  O. 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Current  prices  and  news  at  New  York  and 
other  places  noted. 

NEW  YORK,  JULY  12,  1917. 

BUTTER. 

The  market  is  in  a  strong  position  especially 
on  creamery  and  city  made,  and  prices  have 
advanced  one-half  to  one  cent  on  most  grades. 
Backing  stock  is  decidedly  scarce  and  upwards 
of  one  cent  higher. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  4U  ®  41 

Good  to  Choice  .  36'2@  39 

Lower  Grades .  34  ®  35 

Dairy,  best .  38  @  39 

Common  to  Good .  33  @  36 

City  made .  31  &  34 

Packing  Htock .  31  ®  33 

Process  .  33  ®  36 


Elgin,  111.,  butter  market,  37  cents. 

CHEESE. 

Brices  at  interior  New  York  markets  have 


a<lvam'ed  about  one-Iialf  cent.  Reports  from 
Wisconsin  are  weaker.  Business  in  the  city  is 
of  moderate  volfime  owing  to  tlie  high  prices 
asked,  and  scarcity  of  desirable  stock. 

Whole  Milk,  new,  fancy .  24  @  2414 

Good  to  choice .  22*4;®  23Ji^ 

Lower  grades .  19  ®  21 

Skims,  best .  17  @  18 

Fair  to  good  .  ...  8  @  16 

Watertown,  N.  T .  23  &  2394 

Salamanca,  N.  Y .  23)4®  2394 

Utica,  N.Y .  22)14®  23 


EGGS. 

Supplies  of  gathered  stock  are  large  and 
quality  quite  irregular,  so  that  prices  of  such 
lots  are  cut  when  it  seems  necessary  to  move 
them.  Nearby  white  eggs  of  high  grades  are 
still  scared,  although  the  market  is  slightly 
weaker  than  at  last  report. 

White,  choice  to  fancy 
Medium  to  good.... 

Mixed  colors,  best . 

Common  to  good.  .. 

Gathered,  best . 

Medium  to  good 
Lower  grades . 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Broilers,  lb . 

Spring  Ducks,  lb . 

Fowls  . 

Roosters  . 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  best  lb . 

Common  to  good  . 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb 

Roasters  . . . 

Fowls . 

Roosters . 

Spring  Ducks . 

Squabs,  doz . 

LIVE  STOCK. 


Native  Steers .  9  00  ®13  15 

Bulls .  7  00  ®  8  75 

Cows  .  4  75  ®  9  25 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 13  00  @16  50 

Culls .  6  00  @1100 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  7  00  @10  00 

Lambs  . 15  00  @16  60 

Uogs . 14  00  @16  00 
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WOOL. 

Business  in  the  East  is  quite  dull,  though 
prices  remain  at  previously  reported  levels,  or 
even  higher  in  some  cases.  Recent  prices  at 
Boston  have  been:  New  York  and  Michigan  fine 
unwashed.  50  to  57;  Delaine,  71  to  72;  three- 
eighths  blood,  73  to  74.  Ohio  and  Bennsylvania 
half  blood  combing,  71  to  72;  three-eighths 
blood,  74  to  75.  Territory  half  blood!  combing 
scoured,  1.45  to  1.50. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Very  little  doing  in  old  apples.  A  few  new 
are  on  hand,  but  mainly  of  low  quality.  Straw¬ 
berries  in  large  receipt  and  prices  averaging 
low,  as  mucli  of  the  fruit  shows  damage  from 
rain.  Raspberries  and  blackberries  are  slightly 
lower.  Huckleberries  remain  high.  Beaclies  in 


largo  suijply  and  mainly 
sliglitly  higher. 

lower.  Muskmelons 

Apiiles,  Spy,  bbl . 

Baldwin  . 

Ben  Davis . 

. 4  OU 

@7  00 
@  5  50 
@  4  25 
@3  00 

®  9() 

Southern,  new,  bbl . 

Strawberries,  qt . 

Blackberries,  qt . . 

Huckleberries,  qt . . 

Muskmelons,  bvt . 

Watermelons,  lUO . 

Peaches,  Southern,  crate _ 

Cherries  lb . 

.  7 

.  15 

. .  1  60 

. 25  00 

.  1  50 

@  12 
@  22 
@3  00 
@35  00 
@  2  50 
®  10 
@  12 

Currants,  qt . 

VEGETABLES. 

A  very  wide  range  of  prices  on  potatoes  is 
not('d.  Small  siz(“s  are  much  lower,  in  some 
cases  down  to  $1.50  per  barrel,  but  most  sound 
large  stock  is  being  cleared  out  within  the 
range  of  $4.25  to  $5.  Cabbage  of  excellent  qual¬ 
ity  is  on  hand  wliolesaling  at  about  $1  per  bar¬ 
rel.  String  beans  and  lettuce  are  lower,  the 
latter  in  very  large  sui)ply.  Onions  are  plenti¬ 
ful  from  nearby  as  well  ns  Maryland  and'  the 
South,  wholesaling  at  $1  per  bushel  or  a  trillo 
more.  Tomato  market  in  poor  condition  owing 
to  the  bad  order  of  so  many  of  the  receipts. 


Botatoes— Carolina ,  bbl .  2  00  @5  00 

Virginia  .  2  00  @5  76 

Eastern  Shore  .  2  50  @  6  60 

.  Nearby  . 475  (g)  5  75 

Asparagus,  fancy,  doz.  bunches .  2  75  @3  50 

Common  to  good .  100  @  2  00 

Beets,  bbl .  2  00  ®  2  50 

Carrots,  bbl .  2  60  ®  5  00 

Cabbage,  bbl .  50  ®  1  60 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  25  ®  75 

Onions,  Southern,  bu .  1  00  @  1  60 

Nearby,  bu . 125  @160 

Peppers,  bu . 1  60  ®  2  50 

String  Beans  bu .  50  @125 

Turnips,  bbl .  76  @  )  50 

Squash,  bu .  50  ®  ]  OO 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  1  50  @  2  50 

^e.bs,  bu .  35  ®  1  50 

Hplnacti,  bu .  75  ®  1  00 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt  crate .  1  00  @1  .50 

Horseradish,  100  lbs .  4  00  @9  00 

Lima  Beans,  bu .  50  @  2  Ol) 

Cucumbers,  bu .  60  @  2  50 

bu .  2  00  @  3  50 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton 

No.  2 . 

No.  3 . 

Clover  mixed . 

Btraw,  Rye, . 


20  00 
18  00 

14  00 

15  00 
13  00 


@21  00 
@19  00 
@17  00 
@19  00 
@15  00 


GRAIN. 

W  heat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring . .  2  70  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  1  97  @  1  98 

Hour,  carlots,  at  N.Y.  bbl . 12  60  @13  50 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  81  @  82 

Rye,  free  from, onion .  2  39  @  2  40 


Marrow,  100  lbs.. 

Pea . 

Medium . 

White  Kidney  ... 

Red  Kidney . . 

Lima,  Califoruia 


BEANS, 


15  00 
.14  75 
.14  25 
14  50 
12  00 
14  00 


@16  00 
@15  50 
@15  25 
@15  50 
@13  50 
@14  50 


Subscribers' Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exehanire,  make  ft  known  hero. 
Thin  Rate  wfil  be  6  Cents  a  word,  payable  In  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  No  displ^  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  areneral  manufacturers'  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Errs  And  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  iro  under  proper  headiners  on  other  pagea. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in'the  following  week's  issue. 

Fairm  Help  Wanted 

W.\NTED — Working  foreman  with  dairy  farm¬ 
ing  experience;  married  man,  thirty  to  forty 
years  preferred.  JOHN  SIBLEY,  Main  St., 
Spencer,  Mass. 

Raise  Any  Crop  on  Any  Size 
Farm  Now  Without  Horses 


WANTED — Single  farm  hand;  must  be  tborough 
farmer;  no  booze;  .$40  month,  board,  year 
round.  A.  J.  SAVACOOL,  Bristol,  Penna. 


I  WILL  BAY  forty  dollars  a  month,  with  room, 
board  and  bath  to  a  good  reliable  American 
man  (single)  that  understands  the  care  and  use 
of  horses  and  do  general  work;  no  dairying; 
aged  from  30  to  40  years.  This  is  a  private 
estate,  and  the  job  is  a  good  one  for  the  right 
man;  stead.v  position  if  satisfactory;  must  be  a 
sober,  reliable  man  with  references;  position  is 
open  now  for  10  days.  HOWARD  HAYDEN, 
Mill  Neck,  Ivong  Island,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework  in 
country;  small  family;  modern  conveniences; 
year  round  position.  MRS.  ROGER  S.  BAI.D- 
WIN,  Woodbury,  Conn. 


WANTED — Carpenter  and  builder,  one  who  has 
liad  experience  in  erecting  farm  buildings, 
also  knowledge  of  machinery,  etc.;  state  salary 
expected  with  house  and  fuel;  a  year-round  job; 
apply  with  references  to  NO.  2323,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOU  can  now  raise  any  crop  with  Avery  motor  power — corn,  cotton,  pota¬ 
toes,  etc.,' as  well  as  grain  crops.  How  to  use  motor  power  successfully 
for  raising  a  crop  planted  in  rows  has  been  until  now  an  unsolved  problem. 
Now  you  can  do  it.  Plow  and  harrow  your  ground  with  an  Avery  Tractor — 
— then  plant  and  cultivate  with  an  Avery  Motor  Planter-Cultivator.  See  this 
work  done  at  the  Fremont,  Nebraska,  Demonstration,  August  6th  to  10th. 


Avery  Motor  Planter-Cultivator  a  Wonder 

Plants  or  cultivates  two  rows  at  once.  Single  front 
puiding  wheel  runs  between  rows— double  rear  driv¬ 
ing  wheels  outside  of  rows.  Turns  short  either  way 
at  ends  to  go  back  on  next  two  rows.  Costs  less  to 
operate  than  horses  or  mules.  A  great  success. 

Motorize  Your  Farm  the  Avery  Way 

First,  select  from  the  six  sizes  of  Avery  Tractors  the 
size  that  exactly  fits  your  size  farm.  No  farm  is  too 
small  or  too  large  for  an  Avery.  Six  sizes  from  6-10 
to  40-80  h.p.;  fit  every  size  farm. 

Then  get  one  or  more  Avery  Motor  Planter-Cultiva- 
tora,  as  you  may  need  and  you  have  motor  power  for 
raising  any  crop  on  any  size  farm. 

Write  for  the  interesting  Avery  Trac 
you  many  facts  about  raising  any  ci 


Why  Avery  Tractors  Lead 

The  five  larger  sizes  are  the  only  make  tractors  built 
In  five  sizes  all  of  one  design.  Special  double  car¬ 
buretor  and  gasifier  make  them  best  kerosene 
burners.  Patented  eliding  frame— least  gears  and 
shafting  in  transmission.  Only  tractor  with  renew¬ 
able  inner  cylinder  walls.  6-10  b.p.;  smallest  and 
lowest-priced  tractor  built. 

Insure  Getting  Real  Service  After  You  Buy 

Avery  Tractors  and  Motor  Cultivators  are  built  by  an 
established  company  with  many  Sales  and  Service 
Branches  and  Distributors,  which  insure  permanent 
service  after  you  buy  an  Avery. 

and  Motor  Cultivator  Book.  Will  tell 
on  any  size  farm  with  motor  power 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work; 

steady  job;  must  have  experience;  state  wages 
wanted.  NATHAN  AI.LEN,  Oxford,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Man  and  wife  on  private  place; 

woman  to  take  charge  of  boarifing  house  where 
the  men  on  the  place  are  boarded;  family  of 
about  twenty-live.  Man  to'  work  either  out¬ 
side  on  farm  or  as  assistant  about  the  house. 
Eurthcr  particulars  by  corresponding.  NO.  2326, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Good  farmer,  married,  witlinut  ciiil- 
dren;  .$40;  house  and  usual  perquisites  fur¬ 
nished;  permanent  place  for  right  party;  ref¬ 
erences  required.  Address  C.  B.  LEE,  Flemlng- 
ton.  New  Jersey. 


MAN  AND  WIFE  on  farm;  wife  for  general 
Iiousework;  man  to  work  arouiKl  the  farm. 
Address  NO.  2330,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  men  to  work  in  an  institu¬ 
tion,  either  ns  attendants  or  teamsters;  sal¬ 
ary  .$35  a  month  and  maintenance.  SenJ  refer¬ 
ences  with  application.  Apply  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Tliiells,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  teamster,  single;  no 
milking;  must  have  good  references.  LYON 
FARM,  Lyons  Falls,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Married  man  Lu*  general  farm  work 
and  to  help  milk;  wife  to  board  man  or  two; 
fifty  dollars,  modern  lion.so,  vegetaliles,  milk 
and  fuel  furnished.  L.  L.  G-VNSSI.E,  Tashua 
Hill  Farm,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  02. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  herdsman;  must  bo 
single,  to  take  care  of  eighteen  rows;  must 
understand  the  mixing  of  feed's;  helper  given  to 
help  milking  mornings  and  evenings.  Up-to-date 
barn;  good  wages  and  board;  good  position  for 
the  right  man.  OSCAR', S  FAR.M,  Now  Paltz, 
New  York. 


WANTED — Reliable  eonple,  -Ang.  1st,  man  to 
work  as  farm  teamster;  wife  to  cook  for  8  to 
10  men,  and  do  some  plain  washing.  Appl.v, 
stating  age,  nationality,  wages  expected,  with 
everything  found,  and  enclose  coiiies  of  refer¬ 
ences  in  first  letter.  NO.  2332,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


W.ANTED — Young  man,  good  milker,  for  dairy 
and  barn  work;  prefer  married  man  with 
some  experience  with  separator  and  dairy  work; 
good  chance  to  learn  butter  making;  references 
retpiirod'.  HA.MLET  FAR.M,  Pomfret  Center, 
Conn. 

WANTED — 'I'wo  teamsters,  single  or  married; 

general  farm  work;  good  wages.  Apply  at 
once.  NO.  2315.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


GENERAL  M.ANAGER — Thoroughly  experienced 
In  all  bi-anchos  of  farming,  agricultural  train¬ 
ing;  American,  married,  30  years  old;  sober, 
economical  and  systematic;  has  energy  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  aliility  to  Iiandle  any  farming  proposi¬ 
tion;  present  position  {>  years,  desires  to  change. 
Address  NO.  2317,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUCCESSFUL  Farm  Manager,  married,  with  no 
sinali  children;  40  years  old  with  years  of 
practical  experience,  wishes  position  of  respon¬ 
sibility  this  fall.  Honest,  hard  worker,  neat 
and  economical;  understands  operation  of  all 
kinds  of  farm  machinery  including  tractors; 
splendid  stock  man  who  has  made  large  records; 
best  of  refi'rences;  no  li<iuor  or  tobacco.  Ad¬ 
dress  NO.  2324,  <'are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVERY  COMPANY,  4652  IOWA  STREET,  PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 


F'ARMBR  desires  position  as  manager  of  private 
estate  on  which  owner  desires  to  increase 
profitable  production  of  all  kind's  of  farm  pro¬ 
duce;  good,  conscientious  worker;  salary  and 
percentage  of  profits.  NO.  2320,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Virginia  Farm  for  Exchange 

349  acres;  2‘25  acres  cleared;  fair  buildings;  6  miles 
station;  $‘25  per  acre;  will  trade  for  Now  York  land. 
Write  for  big  catalogue.  Venable  &  Fard,  Lynchburo.Va. 


SUPERINTENDENT  with  ten  years’  experience 
in  poultry  and  general  farming;  open  for  po¬ 
sition  about  October  15tli;  reason  for  change; 
present  employer  discontinuing  to  enter  mlli- 
lary  service.  Address  giving  particulars,  P.  O. 
BOX  243,  St.  James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  position  of  trust  by  a  lad'y  with 
training  in  liortlculture  and  hcekecplng;  care 
of  children,  sewing,  kindergarten  and  primary 
tenehing,  faniil.v  or  insfitntion.  (.’are  MISS 
BOSTWICK’S  FRUIT  F’AR.M,  New  Milford, 
Conn. 


WANTED — By  young  married  man  with  life  ex- 
pt  rience  nr,l  tra'iiing,  position  as  farm  man¬ 
ager  or  herdsman,  preferuldy  in  Central  or 
Soutliern  New  York:  liest  reioronei's;  Protestant. 
F.  U.  CRATSENBEIU!,  Canton,  N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc- 


MONTGOMRRY  COUNTY  FARM,  212  acres 
nineteen  dollars  per  acre;  a  bargain;  14  cash; 
balance  mortgage  at  five  per  cent.  Good  build¬ 
ings;  possession  at  onee.  Address  AVEI.LING- 
TON  CROSS,  Fultonvllle,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAI.E — 48  acres,  .o(>  miles  N.  Y.;  good 
eondition,  eovered  growing  crops;  very  reason¬ 
able.  NO.  2327,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  W.ANTED — -Aliont  30  a<Tes,  wilh  or 
without  buildings;  give  price,  terms  and  full 
description.  H.  1.  PELS,  (jneens,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 7-acre  poultry,  fruit  and  truck 
farm,  large  liouse,  8  rooms,  all  Improvements, 
one  mile  from  railroad,  one-quarter  mile  from 
trolley,  1,000  bead'  of  poultry,  large  farm  build¬ 
ings.  Price  riglit.  Insiieetion  solicited.  Address 
Ml£.  R.  ELKUS,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 


SALE  lOR  KXCH.ANGE — For  farm  in  Eastern 
States,  ten  acre  Florida  grove  in  Indian  River 
Belt,  five-room  bungalow,  bath,  si)len(lid  loca¬ 
tion.  F.  E.  HALE,  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J. 


FOR  S.ALE — 226-ncre  farm,  25  acres  crop  in 
ground;  all  Iniildings;  liealthy  climate,  .$4,200; 
$3,200  cash.  J.  P.  TORRENCE  (owner).  Route 
No.  4,  Louisa,  Va. 


7G-ACRE  Poultry,  Truck  and  I’oultry  Farm,  3 
acres  tomatoes,  14  acres  corn,  1  acre  pota¬ 
toes,  valuable  piece  pine  timber,  9-room  house, 
nil  modern  improvements,  large  stock  hens  and 
chickens,  enough  corn  and  wheat  on  liand  to 
last  until  late  fall;  Mammoth  incubator;  large 
business  in  cnstoiu  batcliing;  business  turned 
down  every  season;  send  for  description;  must 
make  quick  sale  on  account  liealth  of  owner; 
profits  over  $1,.500  a  your.  'Owner  11.  AV.  TAY¬ 
LOR,  Berlin,  Md. 


THE  GILBERT  FARM  SCHOOL  SivE'pupVi 

For  information  conceining  admission  and  conr.se 
of  study,  address  THE  GILBERT  FARM  SCHOOL,  Georgetown,  Conn. 


■■  . . — 

RETAILERS’  35c  QUALITY 

COFFEE 

From  Wholesaler  Direct,  fresh  off  the  Roaster 

5  POUNDS  FOR  1  d 

Bean  or  Ground  JL  •  t-J 

DELIVERED  FREE  WITHIN  300  MILES 
10  lbs.DELIVERED  FREE  1000  MILES 

Satin  faction  Guaranteed  or  Mo7icu  Refunded 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,  233-239  Washington  St.,  New  York 

ESTABI,ISIIKI>  77  YEAI13 


EMERSON  PULVERKEER 

ni’W  12-foot  Ijitost  E-B  Pulverizer  for  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERT. 
Complete  with  Sulky  Hetit  and  sttiiulard  equipment.  Low 
Price.  ALFRED  HERBERT,  Lid  . 30  Church  St., Now  York 


MARSHALLp^afJtCORN  CRIBS 


are  built  of  galvanized  iron.  Cost 

no  more  than  wooden  cribs,  easy  to 
erect  and  last  a  lifetime.  Perforated 
Biaes  and  ventilating  shaft  insure 
well  cured  corn.  Three  styles  and 
many  sizes  to  fit  any  farm. 
FREE  ’■•‘•4,.  C«t«lo«  folder 

.  7.  ,  doaonboa  conatruction. 

.•  Wrlto  forlt  today.  A  post  card  will  do 

^  Iron  Crib  &  Bin  Co.,bo>  121  Wooster, 0, 


DO  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


We  havo  many  able-bodied  young 
men,  mostly  without  farming 
experionce,  who  wish  to  woi’k 
on  farms.  If  you  need  a  good, 
steady  sober  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthrop¬ 
ic  organization  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOQETY 
176  Second  Avenue  New  York  Gly 


COMMERCIAL  POULTRYMAN,  wide  and  suc¬ 
cessful  experience,  excellent  recommenda¬ 
tions,  desires  position;  married;  no  children. 
Address  LANDERS,  40  .South  .Main  St.,  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Va. 


YOUNG  MAN  (31),  American,  single,  desires 
work  oit  farm  witli  opportunity  to  specialize; 
poultry  irreferred;  four  years’  experience;  will¬ 
ing  and  ambitious;  references.  Address  “RE- 
LI.VBLE,”  P.  O.  Box  .543,  Patehogue,  N.  Y. 


DELAWARE  County  Earm,  137)4  acres,  sell  witli 
or  witliont  stock  and  tools;  good  soil  and 
water.  GRANT  FINKLE,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

DELAWARE  CO.  FARM.  205  acres,  $15  per 
acre;  two  miles  from  railroad  town  of  700; 
SO  tons  of  hay  this  season;  plenty  fruit;  spring 
water;  buildings  $1,500;  440  rods  sheep  fence; 
fine  sheep  farm,  1-3  casli;  balance  on  mort¬ 
gage.  S.  M.  CO.,  Margaretville,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  married  man  wishes  steady  work  on 
farm;  salary;  no  oliject  for  the  present;  very 
little  experience.  F.  S,  FORSYTH,  Hudson 
Heights,  N.  J. 


WANTED — To  purcliase  for  cash'  small  farm, 
e<|uipped,  50  to  100  acres;  well  located  on 
state  road  preferable;  must  have  good  buildings 
and  spring  water.  BOX  83,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


I’OULTHYMAN  desires  position  as  manager  of 
a  private  or  commereial  plant;  six  years  of 
practical  experience  college  training;  best  of 
references  as  to  character  and  ability.  NO. 
2322,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE — Cyphers  Mammoth  Incubator,  caim- 
city  four  tlioiisand  eggs;  good  order;  bargain. 
JOSEPH  UZ.MANN,  Central  Islip,  Long  Island. 


TO  THIS  CONSIGNOll  C'REDITOHS 
OF  II.  K.  WIL.SON  <fe  CO. 

You  and  each  of  you,  as  consignor  creditors  of 
H.  K.  Wilson  &  Company,  314  Washington  street. 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  farm  produce  consigned  to  the 
said  H.  K.  Wilson  &  Company  to  be  sold  on  com¬ 
mission.  and  all  persons  having  claims  against  the 
said  H.  K.  Wilson  i  Company  for  farm  produce  con¬ 
signed  to  the  said  commission  merchants  to  be  sold 
on  commission,  :iro  hereby  notified,  in  pursuance  of 
chapter  544,  Laws  of  1917,  th:it  you  are  required  to 
file  a  verified  statement  of  such  claim  against  the 
said  commission  merchants  with  the  undersigned, 
as  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  at  Agricultural 
Hall,  corner  of  State  and  Lodge  Streets,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  on  or  before  September  4,  1917,  and  you  are 
further  notified  thatclaims  not  so  filed  on  or  before 
that  date  will  not  receive  considenitlon  In  any 
action  or  proceedings  upon  the  bond  heretofore 
filed  by  the  said  H.  K.  Wilson  &  Company. 

Dated,  Albany,  N.Y.  Chaulks  S.  Wilson, 

J une  16,  1917.  Commissioner  of  Agrieiilture, 


I'u.'siiio.N  WANTED— Young  man,  single,  .S3 
years  old,  desires  position  as  assistant  ponl- 
tryman;  is  a  good,  willing,  stmidy  worker:  has 
good  refereiK-es.  Address  GEOBGE  A.  UN'l'EU- 
THINER,  120  West  100th  St.,  New  York  City. 


—  -  -  -  ^  «»L  kvLI  A  •  » »  • 

fine  crop  prospects,  Iilghost  prices  for  prodi 
endorsed  by  local  Grange,  owner  unable  to 
crate  on  aeeonnt  war.  Address  S.  F.  PAL.MI 
Madison,  N.  J. 


ST1{()NG  Christian  young  man,  liaving  .some  ox-  i 
peiience,  wislies  position  on  farm  or  poultry  I 
*,  responsible  party.  NO.  2328,  earo 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


l''OR  SALE — A  Sliarples  Cream  Separator  No.  4, 
in  excellent  eond'itlon;  will  accept  offer. 
W.  (!.  DAVIS,  Sharon,  Vermont. 


lOSIlION  as  caretaker  by  an  American  wot 
educated,  adaiitable  In  an  Eastern  home 
good  social  standing;  moderate  salary. 
2325,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I'’OR  SALE — Case  10-20  Tractor,  new,  Tlir(*sher 
like  new,  16-inelx  Ensilage  Cutter,  new;  3 
bottom  Oliver  Plow.  Owing  to  domestic  dillicul- 
ties  will  .sacrifice  for  $1,200.  NO.  2331,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANIED— lositioii  by  experionc<>d  slieep  man, 
single,  40  years  old,  life  cxpcrimieo  on  slioep 
farms;  state  wages  in  first  letter.  No 
care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


2318, 


For  sale — 20  H.  l*.  single  cylinder,  portable 
kerosene  International  Harvester  engine,  in 
lirst-elass  eondition.  FlSHKll.l.  F.AR.MS,  Hope- 
Well  Junction,  N.  Y. 


Books  Worth  Reading 


Animal  Breeding.  Shaw .  1.50 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall..  1.50 
Principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport..  2.50 

Cheese  Making,  Decker .  1.75 

Business  of  Dairying,  Lane .  1.25 

Clean  Milk,  Winslow . 3.25 

Dairy  Chemistry,  Snyder .  1.00 

Dairy  Farming,  Michels .  1.00 

Handbook  for  Dairymen.  Well .  1.50 

Milk  and  Its  Products,  Wing .  1.50 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 


333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Makellbur  CompIeteTlre  Equipment 


How  About  That  Spare  Rim 
On  Your  New  Car? 

Begin  right  now  by  getting  a  Fisk  for  your  spare 
rim.  Thousands  of  today’s  users  of  complete  Fisk 
equipment  began  years  ago  with  the  purchase  of  a 
single  tire.  Experience  proved  to  them  that  Fisk  is  the 
best  dollar- for- dollar  tire  value  on  the  market  —  and 
the  standard  of  Fisk  Quality  is  higher  today  than  ever. 
Get  at  the  bottom  of  the  tire  question  —  learn  that 
''when  you  pay  more  than  Fisk  Prices  you  pay  for  some^^ 
thing  that  does  not  exist.  ** 

The  IVleaning  of  Fisk 'Tire  Service 

A  special  feature  of  Fisk  Tire  Value  is  the  tion  to  your  wants.  And  when  the  Branch 
po  icy  o  rree  bervice  through  Fisk  Branches  is  convenient  you  can  go  there  any  time, 
in  more  than  1.0  principal  cities  throughout  whether  you  use  Fisk  Tires  m  not,  and  make  use 
e  cimntry.  ihere  are  Fisk  Branches  in  of  the  only  uniform  and  complete  Free  Tire 
your  btate,  where  your  home  dealer  buys  Service  in  the  country.  No  charge  at  any 
direct  and  is  always  sure  of  promptest  atten-  time  except  for  supplies  and  actual  repairs. 

Take  the  first  opportunity  to  get  acquainted  with 
Fisk  Service,  Fisk  Organization,  Fisk  Methods  and 
Fisk  Prod  ucts.  If  you  do  not  find  a  Fisk  Branch 
in  the  partial  list  below  that  is  convenient  to  where 
you  live,  write  for  complete  list — there  may  be  one 
nearer  you. 
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Farm  Cosmetics 

Brighten  Up  the  Home  Grounds 

PPOItTUNITY  FOB  BEAUTY.— Probably  no 
otbor  si)ot  on  oai-th  ofiors  more  opportunitie.s 
for  beauty  than  does  the  average  fai-m  home,  d’ho 
surrounding  trees,  grass  and  wide  open  spaces  make 
a  setting  tlutt  it  is  hard  to  transform  into  ugliness. 
It  is  a  lamentahle  fact,  however,  that  many  of  our 
farmsteads  suffer  from  comparison  with  the  aver¬ 
age  village  home:  this  can  he  easily  vei-ilied  on  your 
next  ti'ij)  to  town.  We  fai’mers  are  not  altogether  at 
fault  foi'  this  comlition.  We  lun'e  been  importuned 
to  “spe<‘<l  up”  our  work  and  feed  the  starving  woi-ld 
— all  this  with  little  or  no  suitable  help.  Itesponse 


cared-for  i)lace  is  the  loser.  In  the  count?\v,  be¬ 
cause  of  greater  distance  between  homes,  differences 
in  condition  are  not  so  easily  noted  and  the  rivalry 
above  mentioned  is  not  so  potent  a  factor  in  ki'oping 
them  up  to  the  mark.  The  local  Grange  could  do  a 
worthy  work  here  by  stimulating  competition 
through  offering  prizes  for  the  best  kept  homes 
among  its  members.  Then,  too,  the  town  dweller 
has  more  time  to  devote  to  this  work.  Not  only  are 
his  hours  of  labor  usually  actually  shorter  than 
ours,  but  the  work  out  of  door.s,  about  the  lawn  and 
garden,  comes  as  a  complete  change  from  the  work 
he  has  been  doing  throughout  the  da.y,  and  there¬ 
fore  is  a  j'('st  t..  him.  With  us  it  is  simply  u  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  day’s  work. 


lion  of  paint.  There  is  something  about  the  spick 
and  span  newness  of  fresh  paint  that  improves  a 
place  wonderfully— like  charity,  it  covers  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  deleds.  Not  only  is  it  a  beautitier,  but  it  is 
a  protection  as  well.  A  coat  of  good  oil  i)aint  well 
applied  to  a  buihling,  by  stopping  up  the  pores  and 
preventing  the  absorption  of  water  into  them,  serve.s 
the  same  purpose  that  shingles  do  o«  a  roof,  a  well- 
l»ainted  building  lasting  much  longer  and  recpiiring 
loss  repairs  than  an  unpaintod  one  built  of  the  same 
materials.  Paint  also  has  a  i»sychological  (‘tfect. 
Welbi)ainted  huildings  and  clean  grounds  t(‘nd  to 
I)rodnce  cleaidiness  and  tidiness  in  the  men  woi-king 
about  them.  The  ov/ner  of  well-kept  buildings  has 
better  credit,  other  things  being  equal,  than  does 
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to  this  call  lias  left  little  time  for  beaut if.ving  the 
home.  It  seems  to  have  been  lost  sight  of  that  a 
well-cared-for  place  is  a  sanitai’y  jdace  conducive  to 
good  health ;  that  its  beauty  tends  to  produce  happi¬ 
ness,  and  that  a  haiipy,  healthy  man  is  in  a  much 
better  condition  to  “.sjieed  uj*”  his  work  than  one 
who  lacks  both  of  these  qualities  due  to  poorly- 
<‘ared-for  surrounding.s. 

THE  PENALTY  OF  LSOLATION.— We  lack  the 
stimulus  of  rivalry  that  is  pro.sent  in  town.  If  our 
town  Iriend  Smith  makes  an  impruv'ement  on  his 
hou.se  Neighhor  .tones  must  follow  suit  or  his  place 
will  suffer  by  compari.son.  q'his  is  due  largely  be¬ 
cause  they  are  so  close  together.  Because  of  their 
proximity  compari.son  is  easily  made  and  the  poorly 


^\()BK  NEEDED. — Above  I  have  tided  to  set 
forth  a  few  of  the  rea.son.s,  as  they  appear  to  me, 
why  our  places  are  not  always  as  smart  looking  as 
tho.se  of  our  town  fidend.s.  It  .seems  to  me  that  the 
only  way  for  us  to  bring  them  up  to  this  well- 
groomed  condition  is  for  each  one  of  us  to  take  the 
role  of  a  beauty  doctor  and  give  a  thorough  treat¬ 
ment  of  paint,  polish  and  mas.sage  to  our  home  and 
surroundings.  After  once  getting  the  place  in  shape 
a  very  little  care  exerci.so<l  daily  will  keep  it  in 
condition. 

ADVANTAGEH  OF  PAINT. — Among  the  improve¬ 
ments  possible  on  (he  farm  paint  stands  foremost. 
Probabl.v  nothing  el.se  will  give  a  greater  return  for 
the  money  and  time  invested  than  will  an  applica- 


the  man  who  takes  no  care  of  his  home,  not  Ix'c.au.so 
they  are  more  valuable,  but  because  they  arc  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  owner’s  greater  care  and  thrift— quali¬ 
ties  that  a  creditor  likes  to  have  in  a  man  to  whom 
he  lends. 

WHITE  I.EAD  FOR  QUALITY.— For  exterior 
painting  of  buildings  there  is  probably  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  than  white  load.  It  has  good  covering  (lualities 
and  forms  a  long-wearing  elastic  coating  over  the 
object  jiainted.  It  finally  perishes  by  “chalking”— 
wearing  away  as  a  line  white  iKiwder.  This  is  a 
distinct  advantage  over  .some  paints  that  blister, 
chip  and  scale  off,  nece.ssitating  complete  removal  of 
the  old  paint  by  burning  and  scraping  before  a  new 
coat  can  be  put  on — a  costly  and  laborious  proce.s.s. 
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With  a  well-applied  pood  lead  paint  this  is  seldom 
iieeessary.  Usually  all  that  is  miulred  is  a  Kood 
dusting  with  a  stiff  brush  before  a  new  coat  is  ap- 
I»lied.  A  paint  is  defined  as  being  a  mixture  of  a 
finely-ground  powder,  called  the  base,  suspende<l  in 
a  liquid  called  tbe  vehicle.  The  chief  vehicle  used 
for  ordinary  painting  is  linseed  oil,  the  oil  expresse<l 
from  flaxseed.  This  has  the  ju-operty  of  uniting  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  M’.ien  drying  and  forming  an 
elastic  covering  or  skin  over  the  object  to  wbich  it 
is  applied.  It  is  this  i)roperty  of  oxidati(»n  that 
makes  it  valuable  for  painting.  It  can  be  obtained 
both  in  the  raw  state  and  boiled.  Tbe  boiled  oil, 
which  is  chiefly  used  for  inside  work,  dries  more 
rapidly  than  the  raw  because  of  a  drier  that  is 
added  to  it  during  the  process  of  manufacture.  The 
raw  oil  is  generally  considered  the  better  of  tbe 
two  foi*  outside  work.  There  are  i‘('ady  mixed  ])aints 
that  are  good,  but  there  are  so  many  frauds  on  the 
market  that  it  is  .seldom  safe  to  buy  one  of  them 
excejd  from  a  reliable  paint  maTUifacturcr.  Iheie 
are  too  many  worthless  materials  with  which  white 
lead  can  be  adulterated  to  make  it  good  i)olicy  to 
buv  a  jirepared  i)aint  from  aiiy  but  a  reliable  film. 
On  the  other  hand  if  a  man  is  inexiierienced  in 
mixing  jiaints,  and  wishes  to  mix  and  api»ly  the 
paint  liimself,  it  is  sometimes  better  for  him  to  buy 
a  well-known  brand  of  prepared  paint. 

DKSIRAIIIiE  COLORS. — As  to  colors,  quite  often 
the  clear  white  without  any  contra.sting  color  as 
trim  looks  the  best  of  any  that  can  be  cbosen— a 
clean  white  house  surrounded  by  green  trees  has  an 
inviting  appearance  on  a  hot  Summer's  day.  If 
wanted  a  trim  of  contrasting  color  can  be  used.  A 
very  attractive  c^olor — one  that  stays  fresli  looking 
for  a  long  time — can  be  made  by  mixing  a  little 
drop  of  black  with  the  white  lead.  This  forms  a 
light  gray  that  which  can  be  used  as  tbe  body  paint 
while  the  clear  white  is  used  as  the  trim,  the  win¬ 
dow  sash  being  painted  black.  Due  to  the  cleaner 
air,  light  colored  paints  preserve  their  freshness  for 
a  much  longer  time  in  the  country  than  they  do  in 
town. 

SIMPLICITY  OF  FORM. — No  attempt  shoiild  be 
made  to  ape  the  town  house,  either  in  form  or  color. 
The  high,  narrow  house  of  the  village,  when  taken 
from  its  surroundings  looks  sadly  out  of  place  on 
the  farm.  Solidity  and  simidicity  should  be  the  aim 
both  in  form  and  color.  The  farm  house  should 
have  an  air  of  permanency  and  contenlment — a  kind 
of  maternal  look  that  is  hard  or  impossible  to  de- 
— qualities  tbat  are  not  always  appai'ent  in 
the  most  carefully  kept  village  homes.  To  secure 
Ibis  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  resort  to  surgery, 
just  as  the  human  beauty  doctor  does.  A  porch  may 
be  plumped  out  on  one  side  to  give  a  broader  and 
more  stable  appearance  or  an  nn.sightly  portion  is 
ampjitated  and  removed.  It  is  siirprising  what  the 
i-iMuoval  of  an  unsightly  object  or  its  concealment 
with  a  latticework  covered  with  vines  will  do  toward 
improving  the  appearance  of  'the  farm  grounds. 
All  of  the  above  are  given  as  suggestions  only. 
U.sually  the  work  outlined  can  best  be  done  by  one 
makiiig  tlurt  work  his  ti'ade.  House  painting  requires 
judgment  that  can  only  be  acquired  by  long  prac¬ 
tice,  and  as  it  has  to  be  done  during  a  period  of  fair 
weather  we  usually  can  better  afford  to  hire  it  done 
than  to  spend  the  time  ourselves. 

RARN  RUILDINGS.— The  above  does  not  apply 
to  tbe  outbuildings  and  barns.  Much  can  be  done 
toward  making  their  intei’iors  sanitary  and  attrac¬ 
tive  by  the  judicious  u.se  of  white  wash.  Where  the 
work  is  small  and  particular  this  can  be  applied 
with  a  broad,  flat  brush,  but  where  it  is  to  be 
sitrayed  over  a  broad  surface,  as  the  interior  of  a 
stable,  life  is  too  short  for  the  brush  method,  and 
the  spray  pump  gives  the  best  results.  A  disinfec¬ 
tant  can  be  mixed  directly  with  the  whitewash  and 
ap])lied  at  the  same  time.  The  following  white- 
wa.sh  rec'ipes  taken  from  Scott’s  ‘‘White  Paints  and 
Painting  Materials,”  are  recommended  by  tbe  United 
States  government  in  Bulletin  474 :  ‘‘The  I'se  of 
I’aint  On  the  Farm.” 

ORDINARY  WHITEWASH.— Slake  about  10 
pounds  of  quicklime  in  two  gallons  of  water.  Place 
the  lime  in  a  pail,  pour  on  the  water  and  after  cov¬ 
ering  with  old  sacks  or  carpet  let  it  stand  for  about 
an  hour.  Then  while  stirring  add  water  until  of 
about  tbe  right  consistency  to  work  well. 

FAf'TORY  WHITEWASH. — For  interior  work: 
Slake  62  pounds,  (one  bu.shel)  of  quicklime  in  15 
gallons  of  water.  Keep  the  barrel  covered  until  the 
steam  ceases  to  arise,  stirring  occa.sionally  to  pre¬ 
vent  scorching  which  tends  to  make  the  wash  trans¬ 
parent  and  lack  in  covering  power.  (2)  Stir  up 
2%  pounds  of  rye  flour  in  two  (juarts  of  cold  water, 
then  add  two  gallons  of  boiling  water.  (.'D  Dissolve 
iy2  i)ounds  of  common  rock  salt  in  2y>  gallons  of 


water.  (4)  Mix  (2)  and  (.1)  and  then  pour  into 

(1) ,  stirring  until  well  mixed.  This  gives  a  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  right  consistency  to  apply  with  a  brush 
and  if  to  be  sprayed  on  it  will  refjuire  the  addition 
of  a  little  more  water. 

WEATHERPROOF  WHITEWASH  for  exteriors, 
fences,  etc.,  is  made  by:  (1)  Slaking  62  pounds  of 
(luick  lime  in  12  gallons  of  hot  water.  (2)  Dissolve 
two  pounds-  of  common  table  salt  and  om  pound  of 
sulpbate  of  zinc  in  two  gallons  of  boiling  water. 

(2)  Two  gallons  of  skimmed  milk.  (4)  Pour  (2) 
into  (1),  add  the  milk  (.2)  and  mix  thoroughly. 
If  the  glaring  white  of  whitewa.sh  is  distasteful  it 
can  he  relieved  somewhat  and  given  a  neutral  tint 
by  tbe  addition  of  Portland  cement.  To  give  it  a 
glo.s.s,  dissolve  a  pound  of  cheap  bar  soap  in  a  gallon 
of  boiling  water  and  add  this  s<dution  to  each  five 
gallons  of  thick  whitewash. 

WAGONS  AND  MAC 'HINERY.— In  this  course  of 
'^'Muty  treatment  the  farm  wagons  and  machinery 
.''•hould  come  under  our  con.sideration.  As  they  can 
be  cared  for  inside  at  odd  times  we  can  easily  do 
this  painting  ourselves  and  every  farm  shop  should 
have  a  well-stocked  cupboai-d  containing  putty 
knives,  .sandpai)er,  iiaints,  brushes,  oils,  turpentine 
and  paint  removers.  This  last  should  never  be 
handled  near  a  Jiaked  flame,  as  it  is  usually  highly 
volatile  and  explosive.  For  the  farm  tools  no  paint 
is  better  than  red  lead.  Ilowevei-,  it  is  very  expen¬ 
sive,  and  for  that  reason  but  little  used.  The  iron 
oxide  paints,  because  of  their  lower  cost,  are  usually 
substitute<l  on  this  class  of  work.  Any  oil  paint 
gives  valuable  protection,  as  it  forms  an  individual 
shed  over  each  machine,  a  closely  fitting  building  in 
which  the  machine  is  housed,  as  it  w(!re.  To  add  to 
this  protection  in  insuring  long  life  is  the  increased 
care  the  machine  will  get  at  the  hands  of  the  oper- 
atoi*.  Have  you  ever  noticed  the  difference  in  the 
manner  in  which  two  machines  are  liandled — one 
newly  painted  the  other  scratched  and  dingy?  The 


old  machine  gets  the  dirty  end  of  every  deal.  Some 
of  the  red  oxide  paints  aside  from  their  cheapness 
make  a  nice  bright  color  for  this  work,  using  some 
of  the  black  asphaltum  varnishes  to  outline  the 
woi‘k  and  set  it  off.  For  the  wagons  a  good  lead 
paint  makes  a  good  base  and  after  sanding  lightly 
this  can  be  overlaid  with  some  of  the  standard 
conch  colors. 

THE  LAWN. — A  well-painted  and  attractive 
home  is  not  shown  to  best  advantage  in  poorly-kept 
suri-oundings — the  graduate  of  our  beauty  parlor 
must  have  a  suitable  gown.  This  can  be  made  of 
lawn.  The  making  of  a  good  lawn  is  a  highly  ex¬ 
pensive  proposition  but  fertilization,  careful  clip- 
]ting  and  attention  to  the  eradication  of  weeds  will 
do  much  to  make  the  old  one  more  presentable.  The 
lawn  mower  used  intelligently  is  a  big  factor  in  the 
civilization  of  the  lawn.  To  make  a  permanent 
lawn  Dean  Herbert  E.  Cook  advises  heavy  fertiliza¬ 
tion  with  well-rotted  manure  and  intense  cultivation 
in  the  Fall.  The  next  Spring  cultivation  is  con¬ 
tinued,  the  object  being  to  get  ii  compact  seed  bed 
well  tilh'd  with  organic  matter  to  retain  moisture, 
and  to  see  that  this  organic  matter  is  thoroughly  de¬ 
composed,  so  that  the  lawn  will  not  settle  out  of 
shape  by  its  further  decomposition  after  grading. 
When  this  is  accomplished  he  a<lvises  sowing  about 
500  pounds  per  acre  of  a  fertilizer  mixed  as  follows: 
.‘{00  pounds  nitrate  of  sodii ;  400  pemnds  muriate  of 
lK)tash;  1,200  acid  rock.  This  is  to  be  well  worked 
in  and  the  surface  finally  finished  to  a  line  with  a 
rake. 

SEEDING.— The  lawn  is  now  ready  for  seeding, 
using  one  of  the  lawn  grass  mixtures  advertised  in 
the  catalogues  of  reliable  seedsmen,  sowing  at  the 
rate  of  from  five  to  six  bu.sliels  per  acre.  This 
should  not  all  be  applied  at  once,  but  should  be 
cross-sown  to  in.sure  that  it  is  scattered  evenly.  The 
seed  is  then  covered  lightly  with  the  rake.  For 
those  who  wish  to  make  their  own  mixture  for  sc*ed- 
ing  Mr.  Cook  rectunmends  equal  (luantities  hy 
weight  of  White  clover,  Itlue  grass  and  Rhode  Island 
Bent  grass,  sowing  at  the  rate  above  mentioned. 
The  same  authority  warns  against  close  clipping. 


advising  setting  the  lawn  mower  high  enough  so 
that  the  lawn  does  not  have  to  be  raked  after  clip¬ 
ping,  the  grass  cut,  settling  down  between  the  blades 
that  are  left  standing  and  furnishing  a  mulch  and  a 
source  (»f  organic  matter  to  the  soil.  If  this  is  done 
fertility  can  be  maintained  by  the  application  of  a 
complete  fertilizer  three  times  yearly — Spring,  Sum 
mer  and  Fall— at  the  rate  of  1,000  to  2,000  pounds 
per  acre,  thus  avoiding  the  use  of  stable  manure 
with  its  attendant  weeds. 

GRADING  AROTTND  BUILDINGS.— Where 
traffic  pi’events  the  maintaining  of  a  sod,  as  arouiuL 
barn  entrances,  it  is  good  practice  to  grade  with 
coal  ashes  or  gravel.  “The  ashes  will  gradually  wash 
out  leaving  a  compact  flooring  of  cinders.  Drive¬ 
ways  can  be  treated  in  the  same  way  and  if  the 
house  is  at  any  distance  from  the  road  a  well-kept, 
winding  driveway  with  simi)le  stone  posts,  is  very 
attractive.  When  once  the  beauty  treatment  is  be¬ 
gun  untold  methods  of  making  the  home  attractive 
will  occur  to  you — many  of  them  so  simple  and  inex¬ 
pensive  that  you  will  wonder  why  they  were  never 
done  before.  Now  is  the  time  to  begin,  do  not  wait 
until  the  crow’s  feet  form  so  deeply  on  your  home¬ 
stead  that  they  cannot  be  eradicated.  Photograph 
the  place  to-day,  continue  the  work  of  “hrightening 
up”  faithfully  for  one  year  ,then  rephotogi-aph  and 
compare  the  pictures.  The  result,  I  am  sure,  will 
make  you  a  lifelong  user  of  fai-m  cosmetics. 

ROBERT  ir.  SMITH. 


Use  of  a  Concrete  Smokehouse 

Late  last  Fall  we  built  a  concrete  block  smokehou.se 
and  put  on  the  same  a  concrete  re-enforced  roof.  I  put 
my  Winter’s  pork  in  it  and  smoked  same  about  eight 
tires  (small  smudges).  Along  in  December  we  started 
the  smoke.  During  the  Winter  months  the  meat  froze 
slightly.  This  Spring  I  noticed  about  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  of  ice  had  frozen  to  the  concrete  roof.  After  this 
had  thawed  out  and  dropped  to  the  cement  floor,  about 
one  month  after,  I  noticed  the  hams,  shoulders  and 
bacon  strips  began  to  show  spots  of  mold  and  some  of 
them  (juite  large  spots ;  also  some  of  the  hams  and 
shoulders  were  still  dripping  off  .some  of  the  brine. 
What  should  I  do  to  stop  this  mold  ;  or  what  should  I 
have  done  in  the  first  place?  Does  this  mold  hurt  the 
pork?  All  the  meat  is  supported  on  black  iron  hooks 
about  eight  inches  from  the  roof.  What  is  best  to  do 
with  the  meat  to  make  it  keep?  It  tastes  all  right  now. 

New  York.  A.  H.  v. 

ONCRETE  or  brick  smokehouses  are  very  de¬ 
sirable  on  tbe  farm  because  of  their  fireproof 
construction  and  durability.  However,  in  using  them 
it  must  be  remembered  that  they  are  liable  to  be  damp 
and  cold,  thei’efore.  the  meat  must  be  removed  from 
the  smokehouse  soon  after  smoking  in  order  that  it 
may  not  be  frozen,  and  should  be  placed  in  a  dry, 
well-ventilated  place  where  it  will  not  mold.  This 
mold  does  not  injure  the  meat  except  for  an  inch  or 
so  around  the  mold  spots,  and  may,  therefore,  be 
trimmed  away  and  after  the  meat  has  been  given 
another  light  smoking  it  may  be  wrapped  in  parch¬ 
ment  or  other  white  paper,  covered  with  a  layer  of 
burlap,  and  a  heavy  outer  layer  of  muslin  and  after 
these  are  tightly  sewed  on  a  coating  of  yellow  wash 
may  be  applied.  This  will  keep  the  meat  during  the 
Summer  months  without  further  loss.  Recipe  for 
yellow  wash,  as  given  in  Farmer,s’  Bulletin  122:  For 
100  pounds  of  ham  or  bacon  take  2  pounds  barytes 
(barium  sulphate);  0.06  pound  glue;  0.08  pound 
chrome  yellow  (lead  chromate)  ;  0.40  pound  flour. 
This  means  a  little  less  than  one  ounce  of  glue  and 
a  little  more  than  an  ounce  of  chrome  yellow.  Half 
till  a  pail  with  water  and  mix  in  the  tlour,  dissolv¬ 
ing  all  lumps  thoroughly.  Dissolve  the  chrome  in  a 
quart  of  water  in  a  separate  vessel  and  add  the  sol¬ 
ution  and  the  glue,  to  the  flour;  bring  the  whole  to  a 
boil  and  add  the  barytes  slowly,  stirring  constantly. 
Make  the  wash  the  day  before  it  is  required.  Stir 
it  frequently  when  using,  and  apply  with  a  brush.” 

Since  the  meat  in  this  case  was  frozen  during  the 
Winter  I  would  suggest  that  it  be  used  or  disposed 
of  as  soon  as  possible,  as  it  is  likely  to  spoil  during 
the  warm  Summer  months.  The  drawing  of  the 
smoke-house  shows  oidy  one  opening  into  the  smoke¬ 
house  for  the  intake  or  outlet  of  air.  Therefore,  the 
draft  cannot  be  of  the  best.  Also,  since  the  meat 
hangs  about  eight  inches  below  the  roof,  and  this 
opening  is  located  in  the  door  at  least  three  feet 
below  the  highest  i)oint  of  the  roof,  the  smoke  is 
drawn  from  the  smoke-house  before  passing  through 
the  meat.  I  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  this 
opening  be  clo.sed  and  that  one  of  equal  size  be  made 
just  below  tbe  roof  on  the  front  side  of  the  hou.se, 
and  that  an  ordinary  heat  register  be  set  in  the  door 
at  the  base,  .so  that  the  amount  of  draft  may  be 
regulated  accurately  from  the  outside  of  the  house. 
Gornell  Reading  Ck)urse  I.esson  No.  Ill)  discussed 
the  curing  and  smoking  of  meats  in  detail,  ami  may 
be  had  by  applying  to  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
Cornell  Univer.sity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  k.  j.  s. 
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What  Ails  the  Apple  Trees  ? 

What  ails  my  young  apple  orchard?  The  trees  are 
dying  off  gradually  through  some  disease  or  insect.  I 
can  see  nothing  that  ails  them  except  that  some  of 
them  are  nearly  girdled  around  the  trunk  close  to  the 
ground  and  a  little  beneath  it  also.  I  cannot  find  any 
worms  or  insects  that  are  eating  them.  The  girdled 
parts  are  rotten.  A.  n. 

Jamesburg,  N.  .1. 

I  AIM  not  quite  certain  Avhether  the  hark  is  com¬ 
pletely  gnawed  from  the  trunk  of  the  trees  close 
to  the  ground,  or  Avhether  it  is  simply  dead.  If 
the  bark  has  been  gnawed  away  and  the  trees  gir¬ 
dled  in  this  manner,  it  is  due  to  either  rabbits  or 
mice,  probably  the  latter.  If  the  bark  has  been 
destro.A’ed  by  Winter  injury  or  fire  blight,  it  would 
remain  in  a  decaying  and  dead  condition  upon  the 
trunk.  Complete  girdling  of  the  tree  in  .any  ot 
these  forms  Avould  result  in  certain  death  aftcu-  a 
time.  To  prevent  damage  by  mice  or  r.abbits  it  is 
Avell  to  keep  all  grass  and  weeds  from  growing  close 
about  the  trunks  in  late  Summer  and  Fall,  and  if 
mice  are  Hkel.v  to  bo  troublesome  it  is  well  to  dig 
the  soil  away  from  the  trunks  of  the  trees  to  a 
depth  of  about  six  or  eight  inches,  and  to  si)ray 
them  with  a  thick  whitewash  containing  about  two 
or  three  gallons  of  concentrated  lime-sulphur  to  50 
gallons  of  Avhitewa.sh.  The  application  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  should  extend  to  a  depth  of  six  or  eight 
inches  beloAv  ground,  and  to  about  a  foot  or  18 
inches  above.  Just  before  freezing  Aveather  it  is 
well  to  spray  the  trunks  above  ground  and  to 
mound  up  the  soil  to  about  12  to  IS  inches.  Mice 
Avill  not  Avork  aboA-e  the  snoAv  during  the  Winter, 
and  the  mound  of  .soil  Avould  also  tend  to  i)rotect 
the  trees  from  Winter  injury.  The  AvhiteAvash  and 
lime-sulphur  Avould  be  just  as  effective  against  the 
rabbits  as  the  mice.  The  object  of  using  this  mate¬ 
rial  upon  the  trunk  beloAV  ground  is  to  prevent  dam¬ 
age  by  mice  Avhich  often  Avork  underneath  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil.  Sometimes  during 
a  more  or  less  oi)en  Winter,  the 
freezing  and  thaAving  of  the  soil 
about  the  trunk  causes  damage  to 
the  bark,  Avhich  later  dies.  This  is 
a  form  of  collar  injury,  or  collar 
rot.  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  The 
mounding  of  the  .soil  about  the 
trunks  in  the  late  Fall,  as  i)re- 
viously  described,  Avill  generally  pre- 
A-ent  .such  damage.  Occasionally 
apple  trees  are  so  badly  affected  by 
tire  blight  that  an  infection  of  this 
di.sease  occurs  Ioav  upon  the  trunk 
near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
results  in  d.-image  similar  to  that 
caused  by  Winter  injury.  A  more 
detailed  descrii)tion  of  the  injury 
Avould  enable  one  to  identify  the 
trouble  definitely.  Your  county 
demonstrator  avouUI  be  glad  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  trees  and  make  a  decision 
as  to  the  exact  cause  of  the  trou¬ 
ble  if  you  Avill  Avrite  him. 

Any  of  your  young  trees  that  are 
so  seriously  girdled  so  as  to  be  in  an 
enfeeliled  condition  and  dying  are 
hardly  Avorth  .saving.  About  the 
best  that  can  lie  done  is  to  jirovide 
good  cultiA'ation  and  snflicient  fer¬ 
tilization  to  cause  a  good  groAvth  of 
the  other  tree.s,  and  to  pi-event  fur¬ 
ther  damage  to  them  the  coming 
Winter.  m.  a.  blake. 


a  ring  and  a  grab  hook.  Jab  the  sharp  end  AV'ell 
under  the  roots,  attach  a. team  to  the  other  end  of 
the  hook,  and  pull  the  hushes  out  of  the  ground. 


Civilizing  the  Lawn.  Fig.  396.  (See  Page  913) 

T.et  them  lie  a  feAv  da.A’s  to  Avilt  and  lighten,  and  then 
(IraAV  them  into  pile.s.  Better  make  the  piles  small 
and  conical,  rather  than  large  and  Hat,  since,  in 
the  latter  instance,  the  bushes  may  take  root  and 
groAA'.  When  dry  enough  to  burn,  set  fire  to  the 
jiiles.  Do  not  be  disappointed  at  the  result,  for  only 


A  Formal  Gateway.  Fig.  397.  (See  Page  913) 


Brief  Farm  Notes 

Cleaning  a  Pasture  of  Hardback 

REITiYIN'D  to  the  inquiry  on 
'page  85.2,  in  regard  to  this 
matter,  I  just  Avant  to  say  that 
nur.scrymen  are  listing  hardback, 
under  .several  different  names  at 
prices  ranging  from  25  to  75  cents 
a  bush.  Po.ssibly  the  iinpiirer  might  get  in  touch 
AA'ith  some  dealer  in  ornamental  shrubbery  and  clo.se 
out  the  entire  lot.  For  though  it  is  a  nuisance  in 
Massachu.setts  and  .some  parts  of  ^’'ermont,  it  is  a 
highly  prized  ornamental  in  many  other  States.  If 
he  Avishes  to  clear  the  field  in  time  to  .seed  to  rye 
the  coming  Fall,  he  has  a  job  before  him,  but  his 
best  i)lan  is  to  liaA'o  the  blacksmith  make  a  large, 
strong  s'teel  hook  Avith  a  circle  1.5  or  18  inches  in 
diameter.  Pos.sibly  it  may  need  to  be  larger,  since 
the  bushes  are  larger  in  Massachusetts  than  here. 
The  one  I  u.sed  in  clearing  half  an  acre  Avas  but  12 
inches,  but  that  Avas  hardly  large  enough  for  con¬ 
venience.  Have  the  short  arm  draAvn  to  a  sharp 
point  and  let  the  long  arm  be  tAA'ice  the 
lengtli  of  the  .short  arm,  and  equip  it  AAuth 


Well  Kept  Drive  with  Stone  Posts.  Fig.  398.  (See  Page  913) 

the  tops  Avill  burn,  but  the  heat  will  dry  the  roots 
sulliciently  so  that  the  soil  Avill  drop  off,  and  the 
roots  can  then  be  made  into  other  ])iles  and  burned. 
As  soon  as  practicable  start  the  ploAv  and  folloAV 
AA'ith  a  cutaAvay  harroAv  until  the  ground  is  in  a 
good  condition  for  the  seed.  In  spite  of  all  he  can 
do  a  great  many  bii.^hes  Avill  appear  in  the  rye.  so 
his  best  plan  Avill  be  to  re-ploAV  and  .seed  to  a  sec¬ 
ond  crop  as  soon  as  the  rye  can  be  ha !•  vested.  In 
my  exiierience  the  bushes  Avere  pulled  early  in  May, 
Avlien  the  ground  AA'a.s  soft,  and  a  rather  light  team 
had  no  difiiculty  in  pulling  them. 

Ridding  a  Premises  of  Rats 

Too  much  credit  for  cunning  and  slyness  has  been 
given  to  the  rats,  for  they  are  neither  more  cunning 
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nor  sly  than  the  majoi'ity  of  animals,  and  a  few 
may  he  caught  by  almost  any  old  ilevice  that  is  ucav 
to  them.  But  they  are  ob.serving,  haA'o  good  mem¬ 
ories,  and  are  quick  to  rea.son  from  cau.se  to  effect. 
Moreover,  their  method  of  communication,  Avhatever, 
it  may  be.  is  highly  deA^eloped,  and  so,  when  a  feAV 
of  their  tribe  have  been  trapiied  or  jioisoned,  the.v 
reason  b.ack  and  ascertain  rhe  cause,  and  then  spread 
the  information  among  all  their  friend.s,  and  there¬ 
after  (he  dangei'ous  locality,  or  the  unhealthy  food 
is  c.irefully  avoided.  And  Avhen  hundreds,  or  thou- 
.sands  of  rats  infest  a  .set  of  huilding.s,  the  destruc- 
lion  of  a  dozen  or  more  amounts  to  nothing.  So  that 
the  best  method  of  disposing  of  them  is  to  Avork 
.some  suiqu-ise  on  them  that  Avill  destroy  them  by 
the  Avhole.sale,  for  the  .same  surprise  can  never  be 
Avorked  again. 

Rats  are  A'ery  fond  of  grease,  and  more  e.specially 
of  t.alloAv.  Taking  advantage  of  this  a  good  Avay 
to  fight  them  is  to  soak  a  thin  slice  of  bread  in 
melted  talloAV.  Then,  sAveep  the  barn  floor  clean, 
break  the  bread  into  fine  crumbs,  and,  just  before 
dark,  .scatter  them  oaxm*  the  floor.  Rats  Avill  find 
them  tAvo  slice.s,  skip  another  night  and  give  them 
the  mtAvo  slices,  skip  another  night  and  give  them 
still  more,  and  so  continue,  feeding  them  every  al¬ 
ternate  night,  and  giving  them  more  at  each  feed 
until  the  time  comes  Avheii  they  Avill  not  eat  it  all. 
Then  make  a  loaf  of  break  purposely  for  the  rats, 
and,  at  the  last  kneading,  work  in  a  good  big  dose 
of  .some  good  poison,  either  arsenic  or  arsenate  of 
lead,  or  “Rough  on  Rats,”  or  Paris  green,  or  any 
other  tasteless  poison.  Do  not  use  strychnine,  for 
that  is  bitter  and  the  rats  Avill  not  touch  it,  but  get 
the  poison  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  dough, 
bake  it.  dip  it  in  the  talloAV,  and  crumble  it  upon  the 
floor  as  before  and  the  rats  Avill  disappear.  Should 
they  return  after  a  fcAV  month.s,  try  baiting  them 
again,  using  meat  scraps  instead  of 
bread,  for  it  Avill  be  a  cold  day  when 
any  survivors  of  that  colony  of  rats 
Avill  touch  a  crumi)  of  bread  that 
has  been  diiiped  in  tallow. 

Seeding  a  Steep  -Clay  Bank 

On  page  855,  is  an  inquiry  re¬ 
garding  the  best  variet.v  of  grass 
seed  to  soav  on  a  steep  bank  made 
of  clay  dug,  from  the  cellar  and 
foundation  of  a  hou.se,  it  not  being 
proposed  to  mow  the  grass  very  fre¬ 
quently.  q’he  reply  states  that  it 
will  be  a  Ava.ste  of  money  and  labor 
to  SOAV  seed  of  any  kind  in  that  .soil, 
for  no  kind  of  gra.ss  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  on  it.  If  this  soil  is  sun¬ 
baked,  and  hard  and  dry,  the  reply 
is  correct.  But,  if  the  .soil  contains 
enough  moisture  so  that  seeds  can 
germinate,  or  if  AA’ater  can  be  aji- 
plied  when  needed,  in  the  form  of  a 
tine  mist,  a  .satisfjictory  stand  of 
grass  ma.v  be  olitained  by  seeding 
heavily  with  a  mixture  of  one  part 
Timothy,  one  of  Red-top  and  tAvo  of 
Red  clover.  The  Jhinothy  and  Red- 
top  Avill  lie  dormant,  Init  the  clover 
will  germinate,  send  its  roots  deep 
into  the  clay,  druAv  its  nouri.shinent 
largel.y  from  the  air,  and  die  Avithin 
a  fcAV  years,  having,  in  the  mean¬ 
time  prepariMl  the  soil  for  the  other 
gras.ses  Avhich  Avill  take  its  iil.ace. 
Bear  in  mind,  hoAveA'er,  that  it  must 
have  Avater  in  abundance  and 
in  such  a  form  that  it  Avill 
not  wash  the  soil  aAvay.  Or,  the 
bank  may  be  .sodded  Avith  turfs  of 
any  kind,  taking  care  to  cut  them 
thick,  saturating  them  aa'cII  aa’Iioii 
placed,  and  giving  them  Avater 
thereafter  Avhenever  the  grass 
shoAvs  any  signs  of  becoming  dry.  If  turfs  are 
available,  this  Avill  be  a  better  AA'ay  than  to  cover 
Avith  loam,  since  a  heavy  shoAver,  coming  Avithin  tAAo 
months  from  the  time  the  loam  is  applied,  Avill  Avash 
it  all  to  the  loAver  side  of  the  bank.  c.  c.  okmsbek. 


Silage  for  Poultry 

HA\  E  any  of  our  readei’s  had  experience  in 
feeding  silage  to  poultry?  What  did  they 
make  out  of  it?  In  connection  with  this  what  is 
the  smallest  .size  of  a  silo  that  will  prove  practical? 
We  are  on  the  track  noAV  of  a  number  of  small  silos 
holding  from  four  to  12  toms.  They  are  apparently 
filled  Avith  a  combination  of  crops  to  provide  bulky 
green  food  for  poultry.  There  may  be  a  chance 
here  to  help  on  the  poultry  ration,  rersonally,  we 
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think  that  many  of  us  must  come  to  feed¬ 
ing  larger  quantities  of  Aifalfa  and 
clover  in  the  place  of  grain  and  meat. 
(Ian  these  .small  silos  bo  used  to  help 
with  bulky  feed?  Who  can  tell?  It  is  a 
big  and  important  question  and  we  want 
the  whole  story. 


Fly  Traps 

We  calle<l  for  a  convention  of  fly  hunt¬ 
ers — asking  them  to  tell  how  they  make 
fly  trai)s  that  will  catch  flics.  From  the 
Wisconsin  Exi)eriinent  Station  we  have 
(he  following — the  picture  explains  it. 

A  good  fly  trai)  may  be  made  from  two 
nail  keg  hooi)s  and  two  pieces  of  wire 
si'reening.  Small  hooks  hold  the  two 
«-ones  together.  The  opening  at  the  top 
of  the  inside  cone  is  about  the  size  of  a 
lead  pencil.  Four  nails  are  partly  driven 
into  the  bottom  to  serve  as  legs  to  raise 
the  trap  from  the  floor.  A  saucer  of  some 
sweet  substance  as  sugar  or  syrup,  is  the 
bait. 

Then  we  are  told  of  putting  a  keg  or 
barrel  upside  down  on  small  blocks. 
This  leaves  a  crack  or  narrow  passage 


Homemade  Fly  Trap 


under  the  barrel  for  the  flies  to  enter. 
At  the  top  is  a  hole  covered  with  wire 
gauze.  The  flies  enter  below,  see  the 
light  and  fly  up — being  unable  to  get 
back. 


Storing  Uncured  Hay 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  putting  clover 
hay  in  the  barn  without  curing?  I  mean 
(he  hav  dow'ii  in  the  morning  after  the 
d(‘w  is  off,  putting  it  in  the  barn  the 
same  day.  K.  P.  T. 

P.rownfield,  Jle. 

I  have  occasionally  heard  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  putting  hay  in  the  barn  wnthout 
curing,  but  have  never  .seen  it  done  suc¬ 
cessfully.  In  several  instances  I  have  had 
serious  trouble  from  putting  hay  in  the 
barn  without  sufficient  curing,  and  could 
not  recommend  the  practice  of  cutting 
and  putting  in  the  bai-n  the  same  day. 
It  is,  how(  ver,  true  that  hay  on  which 
there  is  no  moisture  other  than  that  in 
the  hay  its.df,  will  sweat  out  in  the  barn 
and  cure  well,  without  being  dried  so 
much  as  if  th’  general  practice.  It  is  an 
excellent  plan  to  avoid  mowing  when  the 
dew  is  on  the  grass,  and  another  excel¬ 
lent  pra(  tiee  to  stop  handling  the  hay  as 
soon  as  the  dew  begins  to  fall  at  night, 
which  is  earlier  than  most  people  realize. 
I  have  been  very  successful  in  curing  hay 
v/ell,  by  mo^’ing  in  the  afternoon  while 
the  sun  is  .still  shining  hot,  then  run  the 
tedder  over  it  as  early  as  possible  the 
next  morning,  and  again,  if  it  is  thought 
necessary,  about  noon,  then  raking  jind 
drawing  to  the  barn.  Hut  I  thiide  the 
general  jiractice  of  taking  two  days  for 
the  curing  of  hay  will  continue  in  this 
climate,  where  there  is  so  much  Inimidity 
in  the  air.  and  so  frequent  fogs. 

K.  WAI.KKK  .MCKEKN. 


A  Fight  With  Weeds 

I  have  a  field  of  jiotatoes  which  have 
got  ahead  of  me  in  weeds.  I  have  culti¬ 
vated  several  times,  so  field  is  clean  be¬ 
tween  rows,  but  between  plants  there  are 
weeds.  At  present  I  am  imlling  out  by 
hand.  Will  it  affect  my  crop  much  if  I 
«-an’t  get  them  all  out  in  time?  Plants 
look  line.  How  long  can  I  cultivate  po¬ 
tatoes?  What  is  meant  by  last  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  corn?  (I  have  six  acres  in.) 
Does  it  mean  cultivate  till  one  cannot 
get  through?  A. 

New  York. 

We  lose  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  the 
potato  croj)  when  the  weeds  grow  to  ma¬ 
turity  in  the  rows.  If  you  cannot  pull 
all  the  weeds  take  a  sickle  or  corn  cut¬ 


ter  and  out  the  weeds  off  close  to  the 
grouT'd.  This  can  be  done  rapidly.  It, 
will  not  kill  the  weeds  but  it  will  make 
them  less  destructive.  We  cultivate  until 
the  bloom  is  on  the  vines,  and  tbe  tubers 
are  iis  large  as  nuts  or  hen’s  eggs.  Then 
it  is  well  to  hill  up  the  rows  a  little.  We 
should  cultivate  corn  as  long  as  we  can 
get  thi'ough  without  injuring  the  stalks. 


Raw,  Ground  Limestone 

Do  you  believe  raw  rock  lirrestone 
finely  ground  is  a  good  soil  builder,  or  do 
you  believe  it  works  like  floats,  good  for 
some  and  nothing  for  the  majority?  My 
expeiiment  station  recommends  it,  and 
wlmt  I  have  been  ■^ble  to  read  verifies 
this  idea,  but  I  have  a  successful  uncle 
who  does  not  believe  in  same,  also  others 
round  abofit.  Of  course,  I  understand 
that  it  would  take  a  double  quantity  to 
do  the  Siime  work.  Ji.  L.  F. 

Westminster,  Md. 

We  surely  believe  in  ground  limestone. 
Perhaps  you  have  “floats”  confused  with 
burnt  lime.stone.  The  “floats”  is  another 
name  for  finely  ground  phosphate  rock 
and  this  would  not  be  used  for  the  same 
jiurpose  as  lime.  Thus  there  would  be 
no  direct  comifarison.  The  “floats”  would 
be  used  as  a  fertilizer  to  supply  phos¬ 
phorus,  while  the  lime  is  not  us(“d  so 
much  as  plant  food,  but  for  the  chemical 
effect  ui)on  the  soil.  Perhaps  you  mean 
burnt  lime  instead  of  “floats.”  In  that 
case  the  fine  limestone  will  give  re.sults, 
but  you  should  use  twice  as  much  of  it  as 
of  the  burnt  lime. 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


Generally  speaking  the  ai)ple  crop  will 
be  very  light.  The  long  continued  wet 
weather  has  caused  a  light  set  of  fruit; 
this  is  especially  true  in  orchards  not 
sjirayed,  and  even  in  orchards  where 
thorough  Avork  in  si)raying  has  been  done 
there  is  some  apple  scab  infection.  At 
present  (July  .‘1)  we  are  giving  our 
orchards  the  fifth  application  of  spray, 
and  have  promise  now  of  a  full  crop  of 
Spy  and  a  fair  crop  of  other  varieties. 
There  is  now  with  our  own  and  neighbors 
adjoining  a  continuoiis  block  of  apple 
trees,  three  miles  long,  all  under  the 
“sod  mulch”  method.  Those  who  culti¬ 
vate  have  our  symi)athy. 

GRANT  G.  IIITCIIINGS. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

As  to  the  apple  crop  in  this  vicinity 
at  blossoming  time  my  estimate  was  125 
per  cent.,  considering  profuse  bloom. 
Weather  conditions  were  not  favorable 
except  at  intervals.  In  consequence  the 
setting  of  fruit  was  variable,  some  trees 
showing  full  crop,  many  trees  a  partial 
crop,  and  a  larger  i  ercentage  with  no 
apple.s.  Sever.al  of  our  gemd  orchards 
that  have  continuous  careful  attention 
are  producing  a  full  normal  crop,  and  a 
great  number  of  other  orchards  are  giving 
only  a  partial  yield.  The  quality  is  gen¬ 
erally  good.  Baldwin,  Greening,  King, 
Duchess,  Wealthy  and  McIntosh  are  the 
principal  varieties  that  are  yielding  well. 
Taking  everything  in  consideration  I  now 
estimate  the  total  api)le  prospects  at  70 
to  75  per  cent,  for  the  Red  Hook  district. 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  X.  w.  s.  t. 

Sour  cherries  are  not  over  25  per  cent, 
of  a  normal  crop ;  the  foliage  is  goo<l,  but 
they  did  not  set.  I’eaches,  I  think,  v/ill 
be  a  full  crop.  About  10  days  ago  we 
thought  they  were  not  going  to  amount 
to  much,  but  to-day  I  have  talked  with 
some  growers  and  looked  at  my  own, 
and  I  think  we  a  -e  safe  to  say  the  i)r(>s 
poet  of  a  full  crop.  It  is  very  hard  to 
get  a  real  good  idea  of  apples.  Fall  ap¬ 
ples  are  a  full  crop.  Baldwins  did  not 
blossom  any  to  speak  of,  but  where  they 
blossomed  they  are  rejjorted  as  setting 
well,  and  the  same  is  true  of  Ben  Davis. 
Greenings  blossomed  very  full ;  in  fact 
the  trees  were  white,  and  they  have  set 
very  irregularly.  Some  trees  set  full, 
which  seems  to  be  a  very  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  them,  and  some  trees  have  .set  on 
the  south  and  east  .sides  heavily,  and  the 
other  sides  nothing  on  them,  indicating 
that  the  west  and  north  winds  blasted  the 
blossoms.  The  next  tree  may  not  have 
anything  on.  The  only  way  to  get  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  crop  is  to  make  a  personal 
canvass  from  tn'c  to  tree,  and  one  must 
go  around  each  tree  in  order  to  know 
what  is  on  it.  They  are  at  lea.'t  two  to 
three  weeks  later  tlian  usual,  but  I  do 
not  think  there  is  over  25  per  cemt.  of  a 
crop.  The  apples  are  not  large  enough 
yet  to  show  up,  and  the  foliage  is  very 
heavy,  and  in  line  condition  up  to  the 
j)re.seut  time.  w.  P.  ROGERS. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Continued  heavy  rains,  which  have 
made  it  impossible  for  farmers  to  work 
any  but  the  naturally  dry  lands,  will  ma¬ 
terially  cut  down  the  1017  crop  acreage 
in  Tioga  and  adjoining  counties  of  New 
York  State.  Plans  were  mad<‘  in  the 
Spring  for  a  greatly  increased  acreage  in 
corn,  potatoes,  beans,  buckwheat  and 


minor  crops,  seed  in  many  cases  being 
procured  from  a  distance  and  at  bigh 
prices,  but  heavy  rains,  amounting  many 
times  to  torrential  downpours,  have  been 
continuous  up  to  this  time,  July  10,  with 
only  an  occa.sioual  clear  and  drying  day. 
As  a  con.sequence,  land  prepare(l  for 
planting,  has  been  soaked  again  and 
again  and  planting  made  impossible ; 
even  plowing  for  buckwheat,  the  South¬ 
ern  New  York  farmer’s  catch  c  op,  has 
been  impossible  on  many  acres  that  might 
have  been  devoted  to  that  grain.  The 
season  of  1910  was  similar,  heavy  rains 
continuing  to  June  21,  but  good  weather 
after  that  date  made  it  possible  to  get 
fair  crops.  There  is,  so  far,  no  prospect 
of  any  cessation  in  the  downpour  this 
year,  however,  and  the  outlook  is  more 
than  gloomy.  Where  naturally  dry  land 
I>ermitted  planting,  potatoes  are  looking 
well,  the  foliage  being  heavy,  of  good 
color,  and  with  no  damage  from  bugs  or 
blight,  (’orn,  jls  might  be  expected,  is 
backward,  small  and  yellow.  Oats  show 
the  effect  of  too  much  water  and  too  little 
sun,  as  do  be.ans  also.  Grass  is  good  and 
it  is  fortunately  unnecessary,  as  it  is  im¬ 
possible,  to  begin  haying  at  the  season 
when  it  is  ordinarily  well  under  way. 
Desi)ite  the  strenuous  efforts  of  her  far¬ 
mers,  Southern  (’entral  New  York  will 
not  hold  her  own  in  crop  production  this 
year,  much  less  give  the  needed  increase 
that  the  war  demands.  M.  B.  1). 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Apples  not  over  25  per  cent,  of  crop 
in  Maine.  Grass  heavy.  laibor  out  of 
sight.  Men  asking  .$4  per  day;  .$8  for 
team.  A  new  pest  has  struck  peas,  beans, 
corn  and  even  cabbages;  a  small  worm 
eating  out  the  green  of  the  leaves.  Some 
whole  fields  de.stroyed.  Send  along  your 
officials  and  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
help.  G.  M.  B. 

Kennebec  Co.,  Me. 

I  have  two  farms  occupied  by  tenants. 
Potato  seed  costs  us  from  .$2..5(>  to  .$4  per 
bu. ;  oats  for  s<‘ed,  .$1  i)er  i)u. ;  seed  corn, 
from  Jf2.50  to  per  bu. ;  dairy  cows  cost 
from  .^(!5  to  .$100;  butter.  4.5c  to  .50c  per 
lb. ;  cheese,  .50c  to  .‘1.5c.  Fruit  quite  high  ; 
gardening  crops  ar(>  very  high.  Pork, 
dressed,  ‘20c  per  lb. ;  veal,  dressed,  18c  to 
17c.  We  hav«‘  to  pay  80c  a  pound  for 
beef.steak  ;  roasts  in  .same  proportion.  We 
sell  our  milk  on  the  test  and  get  pay  for 
butterfat  and  draw  <mt  separator  milk  to 
feed  our  calves  and  hogs  that  we  may 
have  some  pork  to  live  oji  next  Winter. 
Beans  have  been  retailing  at  our  stores 
from  20c  to  22c  i)er  lb. ;  potatoes  and 
beans  were  a  dead  failure  here  last  year, 
but  the  ci’ops  are  looking  fine  now.  If 
we  can  only  .sustain  life  till  this  Fall  we 
the  p<<q>le  in  Northern  New  York  will 
have  enough  to  live  on  till  another  sea¬ 
son.  c.  F.  .j. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y". 

In  my  judgment  the  apple  crop  will 
fall  far  .short  of  last  season,  probabl.v  one- 
half  or  more.  Fungus  is  rapidly  develop¬ 
ing,  even  in  well-cared-for  orchards,  with 
weather  conditions  continuing  in  its  fa 
vor.  The  peach  .situation  looks  much 
brigl'.ter,  with  possibly  a  somewhat  larger 
crop  than  that  of  last  season,  though  some 
report  (piite  a  heavy  drop  of  late,  so  that 
in  some  cases  thinning  will  not  be  neces¬ 
sary.  n.  .s.  G. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y'. 

Milk  at  condeusary,  .5ViC  for  4  i)er 
cent.;  butter.  8()c ;  eggs,  local  market, 
80c ;  strawberries,  12c  per  quart ;  ar.par- 
agus.  12c  per  pound.  p.  b.  ji. 

Tompkins  C'o.,  N.  Y. 

Butter,  40c  to  4‘2c  per  lb. ;  eggs.  82c  to 
.80c;  veal  calves,  11c  to  l‘2c  per  lb.;  beef 
cattle  about  7c  to  Sc,  or  po.ssibly  9c  p(‘r 
lb.  live  weight.  They  are  mostly  sold  at 
!  o  much  p(‘r  head  and  not  weighed.  Cow.s, 
.'50  to  .$80  }»er  head,  deiiending  \ipon  the 
condition  they  are  in.  Hay,  $12  to  $15 
per  ton.  Old  potatoes  have  been  selling 
at  about  .$8  per  btu,  but  there  are  few  or 
none  for  sale  now.  Milk  is  not  sold  here, 
but  is  nearly  all  made  into  butt('r  at  the 
local  creamery  or  in  the  dairies  or  the 
farms.  f.  ii.  s. 

Tioga  Co.,  I‘a. 

Rain  every  day  for  the  last  10  or  12 
days,  rains  washing  awa.v  bridge.s  and 
tearing  o>it  ditches  in  the  corn  fields.  No 
hay  made  yet.  Clover  rotting  cm  (he 
ground.  Most  of  the  buckwheat  to  be 
sown  yet;  buckwheat  seed  selling  from 
$8  to  .$5  i>er  hundred.  Wheat,  .$2.20; 
oats,  2.5c;  corn,  $].()(>;  cows,  from  .$50  to 
.$1(M1.  E.  R. 

\'<'nango  Co.,  I’a. 

Apples,  1.5  i)er  cent. ,  peaches,  100  per 
cent. ;  ijears,  75  per  ctmt. ;  chei'ries,  40 
p('r  cent.  11.  A.  B. 

.leffersou  (’o.,  N.  Y". 

Ihisturcs  are  good  and  cows  are  milk¬ 
ing  well.  A  number  of  farmers  in  Clin¬ 
ton  County  have  purchased  milking  ma¬ 
chines  to  help  out  the  labor  problem. 
Plenty  of  rain  with  prospects  of  a  good 
hay  crop,  which  will  not  be  harvested 
until  about  the  middle  of  July.  Other 
crops  are  coming  on  quite  well  consid¬ 
ering  the  lateness  of  the  season.  ^  May 
milk  brought  farmers  from  $1.50  to 
$1.55  pm*  cwt.  at  the  creameries.  Butter 
40c  pm-  lb. ;  eggs  82c  per  doz.  Skim- 
milk  calve.s,  alive,  9c  per  lb. ;  veals  12 
to  18c;  i)ork,  dressed,  20c  per  lb.  Po¬ 
tatoes  have  dropped  to  $1  per  bushel. 

Clinton  Co.,  N.  YL  ii.  T.  J. 

Beef  cattle  from  .$50  to  $65 ;  pork,  per 
lb.,  19  to  20c.  Eggs  81c;  chickens,  lb., 
20c;  butter  .8Sc ;  cheese  22i/(;C.  Hay, 


loose,  $12  to  $14.  Old  potatoes  .$8  i)er 
bu.  Following  are  the  prices  which  wj 
have  to  pay  :  Mixed  feed,  bran  and  mid¬ 
dlings,  $60  per  ton ;  cornmeal  $75  per 
ton ;  oats  85c  per  bu. ;  flour  $16  bbl. ; 
whole  corn  .$8..50  per  cwt.  J.  u.  ii. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y'. 

New  milch  cows,  black  and  white, 
.$100;  Jerseys  fog  about  $75;  beef  cattle, 
if  in  good  rig,  about  .$.50;  fat  calves  1.3c 
per  lb. ;  young  pigs  $6  and  .$7  apiece. 
Eggs  .34e;  butter  48e;  strawberries  20c 
a  qt. ;  new  potatoes  90c  a  peck. 

Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y.  '  ii.  w. 

Retail  price  of  milk  is  14c  a  qt. ;  milk 
shippers  get  21c  per  gal.  and  pay  the 
freight  on  same  to  Pittsburgh.  Butter 
45c  retail ;  eggs  40e ;  old  potatoes  done, 
new  ones  shipped  7c  per  lb.  Strawber¬ 
ries  1.5c  per  qt. ;  green  onion.s  10c  a 
bunch.  Pigs  $12  to  $16  a  pair  8  to  10 
weeks  old.  Corn  $2  per  .shelled  bu. ;  oats 
90c ;  wheat  hard  to  g'-t  but  $3  when 
you  can  get  it.  R.  b.  E. 

Beaver  Co.,  Pa. 

On  my  place  and  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  there  v/ill  be  a  full  crop 
of  peaches  except  Carmans  and  Early 
Crawfords.  These  will  be  light,  but 
there  will  be  a  full  crop  of  Elbertas. 
There  are  no  apples  except  a  few  of  the 
Duchess  and  Twenty  Ounce.  There  are 
very  few  Greenings,  and  there  will  be  a 
few  Baldwins  scattered  on  the  trees,  but 
not  to  be  considered  any  apples  at  all. 

Ylonroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  t.  e.  b. 

Cows  at  public  sale  a  few  weeks  ago, 
from  .$61. ,50  to  ,$106.  Corn  about  .$1.(8) 
per  bu.  We  get  for  eggs  .33  cents.  Milk 
te.sting  4  per  cent  I  think  .$2.35  per  100 
lbs.  This  plant  ships  milk  to  Baltimore. 
Wheat  is  selling  for  .$2.20  per  bu. 
Hor.ses  and  mules  are  cheap.  We  are 
ti-ying  to  get  in  the  wheat,  but  as  it 
i-ains  nearly  evei-y  day  I  am  afraid 
we  will  not  be  able  to  save  enough  for 
seed.  Garden  crops  are  no  sale,  as  we 
are  too  far  from  a  town.  Strawberries 
sold  for  10c  per  box.  r.  h.  o. 

Y^ork  Co.,  I’a. 

Good  grade  cows.  $75  to  $12.5.  Milk 
retads  here  at  8c  per  qt.,  wholesale  at 
.$2.1,5  40-qt.  can.  Good  butter  4.5c  per 
11).  Eggs  from  .36c  to  40c  per  doz.  Straw¬ 
berries  have  retailed  at  12(4  to  1,5<*; 
cabbage,  .$8  per  ton  at  factory.  Pork, 
$18  per  100 ;  pigs,  six  weeks  old,  .$.‘L 
Veal  calve.s,  i2c,  live  weight ;  not  mucli 
fruit,  but  strawberries  and  apples,  which 
are  a  short  crop  here,  raised  in  this 
southern  part  of  Oswego  Co.  f.  b.  a. 

0.swego  Co.,  N.  Y'^. 

Corn,  $1.60;  oats,  80c;  rye,  $1. .'>(); 
wheat,  .$2.30 ;  butter,  40c ;  eggs,  .32c ; 
potatoes,  .$2..50  bu. ;  cows,  .$60  to  $100 ; 
(liickens,  old,  21c  lb.;  young,  ‘28c;  bran, 
.$2  per  cwt. ;  milk,  82c  per  cwt. ;  catth', 
fat,  10  to  11c  per  lb.;  hogs,  19c  dre.ssed. 
Wheat  outlook  good;  corn  and  potato 
acreage  large ;  fair  hay  crop ;  iilenty  (sf 
rain  and  good  growing  weather;  truck 
and  garden  doing  well.  w.  E.  iv. 

Berks  Co..  Pa. 


Blue-grass  Farm  Notes 

3'he  farmers  of  the  Blue  Grass  have 
just  finished  harvesting  wheat,  bar¬ 
ley  and  I'ye.  which  gives  promise  of  bet¬ 
ter  yields  than  thought  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  Fields  that  promised  eight  or  !() 
bushels  will  yield  15  to  20  bushels.  Oats 
c.l.so  jiromises  a  good  crop.  If  we  can 
have  a  good  rain  in  the  next  week  vre 
will  have  a  record  potato  crop.  Hem:) 
i'ud  tobacco,  Kent.tH)l<y’.s  great  money 
croi)s,  are  very  promising.  Garden  pro¬ 
duce  i)lentiful  and  selling  at  low  ijrice::. 
The  lamb  crop  is  now  on  and  lambs  a  c 
weighing  out  close  to  1(M>  pound.s,  selling 
from  .$1.3..50  to  $16  j)er  hundred.  Mile!) 
cows  .sciirce  and  high,  ,$10(>  to  ,$125  for 
grade  cows,  stock  ewes,  .$10  to  $12  head. 

Fayette  Co.,  Ky.  o.  i).  k. 


Crops  in  Monroe  County,  N.  Y. 

Wheat,  a  p)od  average  err)])  with  every 
ju’ospect  of  it  being  i)lunip  and  of  No.  1 
(piality.  In  all  my  life  I  have  never 
seen  ii  ye.ar  when  conditions  were  so  fa¬ 
vorable  as  this.  In  April  it  did  not 
seem  that  we  could  get  back  the  seed  on 
many  fields  whicli  now  will  produce  an 
average  yield.  Oats  nd  barley,  very 
good,  above  the  average;  straw,  long  and 
many  fields  already  lodging.  Itye,  same 
as  wheat.  Coim,  vei-y  .sorry  outlook. 
Many  fields  have  not  been  cultivate  1 
fince  i)lauting.  ('orn  8  to  1(>  imdies  high 
and  weeds  12  to  24  inches.  Don’t  sre 
how  to  do  anything  with  many  fields  ex¬ 
cept  to  hand  hoe  and  that  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  with  the  labor  market  bare. 
Beans,  large  aciu'age ;  many  fields  poor 
stand ;  otlnu'S  looking  fine.  Cabbage, 
lai’ge  acreage  and  conditions  ideal  for 
growing  whei-e  (hey  have  been  able  to  set 
plants.  Potatoi's,  coming  up  well  but 
weedy.  Acreage  fully  up  to  average,  pos¬ 
sibly  a  little  mon>,  although  we  think 
not  as  the  price  of  seed  and  short.age  of 
labor  and  wet  Spring  has  made  a  differ¬ 
ence.  iMeadows,  great  variation;  some 
very  heavy  and  others  poor.  We  noti<*  ‘ 
more  Alsike  clover  than  ev<‘r  and  mu<h 
less  red.  More  and  more  Alfalfa  ladug 
put  in.  Pastures,  never  better;  the  cool 
wet  Spring  and  Summer  have  kej)t  them 
humping.  3'he  s(*asou  is  two  to  three 
weeks  late.  It  rains  eveiy  day  and  some 
of  the  rains  ai'e  veiitable  cloudbursts. 
Every  thing  is  at  a  standstill.  Surely  the 
farmer  is  having  his  troubles  again  this 
year.  i- 
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The  Home  Garden 


Saving  Seed  Peas  ;  Canning  Without  Sugar 

1.  I  have  early  peas  in  every  way  de¬ 
sirable  for  saving  for  seed.  Please  ad¬ 
vise  best  method  of  handling  them  for 
this  purpose.  2.  Is  it  possible  to  can 
peaches  and  other  fruit  without  sugar? 

Plainfield,  N.  J.  n.  ii. 

1.  I  have  always  made  a  practice  of 
gathering  peas  intended  for  seed.  When 
the  pods  begin  to  wilt,  this  is  a  sign  of 
maturity  and  the  life  germ  is  then  as 
strong  as  it  will  ever  be.  The  pods  when 
gathered  should  be  spread  thinly  on  lat¬ 
tice  trays  or  a  dry  floor  under  cover, 
where  a  good  air  current  can  pass  over 
them.  In  .such  a  situation  they  v.'ill  dry 
sufficiently  in  a  short  time  to  admit  of 
them  being  put  in  coarse  bags  or  any¬ 
where  in  bulk  that  they  can  be  kept  dry. 
Peas  are  very  subject  to  attack  by  weevil. 
If  seed  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  pod 
until  a  market  can  be  found  for  them 
they  are  seldom  attacked  by  the  weevil. 
I  have  kept  them  in  the  pods  for  two 
years  in  perfect  condition.  When  the 
seed  is  shelled  the  weevil  is  almost  cer¬ 
tain  to  get  into  it.  Tire  only  remedy 
then  is  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  unless 
the  seed  are  thus  treated  the  weevil  will 
do  much  damage. 

2.  It  is  possible  to  can  many  kinds  of 

fruit  without  sugar.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  is¬ 
sued  a  circular  on  this  subject,  which  you 
can  secure  on  application.  K. 


Care  or  Barked  Trees 

Is  it  possible  to  save  White  oak  trees 
that  have  been  girdled  by  a  careless  work¬ 
man?  Sap  wood  has  not  been  injured, 
only  the  bark  removed  for  a  space  four 
inches  wide  around  the  tree. 

Malden,  IMo.  F.  o.  n. 

If  these  trees  had  been  immediately 
wrapped  with  strips  of  muslin  and 
heavily  painted,  there  would  have  been 
no  question  about  their  living  and  the 
wound  wotild  probably  be  entirely  bealed 
in  two  or  three  years.  They  have  stood  .so 
long  now  that  it  is  doubtful  if  anything 
will  be  of  much  benefit  to  them.  How¬ 
ever,  you  might  still  try  the  inuvslin  and 
paint  protection.  Take  long  strips  of 
muslin  about  four  inches  wide,  commenc¬ 
ing  some  distance  below  the  wound  and 
wrapping  it  round  and  round  upward 
overlapping  the  edges  shingle  fa.shion. 
When  a  point  an  inch  or  two  above  the 
wound  is  reached  fasten  the  end  of  the 
strip  to  the  tree  with  small  tacks.  Now 
paint  it  heavilj'  with  white  lead  and  lin¬ 
seed  oil  mixed.  This  will  make  the 
wound  airtight  and  w'aterproof.  the  cloth 
wrapping  taking  the  place  of  bark.  When 
this  treatment  is  applied  immediately 
after  a  wound  is  made,  the  sap  flow  seems 
to  go  on  undisturl>ed  and  in  most  cases  a 
new  bark  w’ill  form  over  the  injured  sur¬ 
face  the  first  year,  particularly  if  the 
wounding  occurs  early  in  the  season. 


Cauliflower  and  Tomato  Seed 

Could  you  tell  me  how  to  raise  my 
own  cauliflower  sei'd,  also  how  to  pre¬ 
pare  and  clean  my  own  tomato  seed? 

II.  V. 

Alpine,  N.  Y. 

So  far  as  the  writer  is  informed  the 
production  of  cauliflower  seed  is  not  a 
success  in  this  country,  our  climate  be¬ 
ing  too  hot  and  dry  for  this  cold-blooded 
plant  at  the  time  when  the  greatest  drain 
upon  its  vitality  is  in  progress.  Those 
best  informed  on  the  question  of  seed 
raising  are  unanimous  in  saying  that  al¬ 
most  all  kinds  of  seeds  can  be  pi.rchased 
more  cheaply  than  the  gardener  can  pro¬ 
duce  them,  and  those  bought  are  almost 
invariably  of  better  quality  than  those 
l)roduced  at  home.  This  is  more  espe¬ 
cially  true  in  regard  to  the  sorts  that  are 
difficult  to  grow,  such  as  cauliflower,  etc. 
There  are,  of  course,  some  kinds  of  seeds 
that  can  very  well  be  home-grown,  such 
as  tomato,  muskmelon,  beans,  sweet  corn, 
squash,  etc.  Care  in  selection  as  to  type, 
best  specimens  of  uniform  size  and  proper 
curing,  being  the  principal  es.sentials  in¬ 
volved. 

For  home  use  this  saving  of  tomato  seed 
involves  but  a  small  amount  of  labor  and 
care.  The  earliest  fruits  should  be  se¬ 
lected  for  seed,  selecting  them  with  care, 
taking  none  for  seed  that  is  not  of  good 


form,  and  all  should  be  as  near  of  a  size 
and  type  as  possible.  As  they  are  gath¬ 
ered  they  may  be  laid  on  a  shelf  in  a 
shady  place,  and  allowed  to  remain  until 
they  become  quite  soft,  when  the  pulp 
and  seed  should  be  scpieezed  out  of  the 
rind  into  a  pail  of  water.  Now  agitate 
the  water  with  the  hands  or  by  other 
means  until  the  seeds  are  free  from  the 
pulp.  Let  them  stand  a  while  until  they 
settle,  when  the  water  is  to  be  carefully 
drained  of!’  as  closely  as  possible  without 
losing  too  many  seeds.  Repeat  the  pro¬ 
cess  two  or  three  times,  then  pour  them 
into  a  wooden  box  to  drain.  They  must 
be  watched  and  kept  stirred  as  they  are 
drying,  or  they  will  dry  in  haid  lumps 
and  many  will  stick  to  the  wood  so  tightly 
it  will  be  impossible  to  get  them  loose. 
After  the  seeds  have  become  thoroughly 
dry,  put  in  cloth  bag  and  hang  in  a  dry 
place.  K. 


Solanum  Jasminoides  ;  Japanese  Snowball 

1.  Is  the  vine  Solanum  .Tasminoides 
hardy  enough  to  stand  the  Winters  in 
Central  New  York?  2.  Does  the  .lapan- 
e.se  snowball  have  good  foliage?  Here 
the  common  snowball  has  leaf-curl, 
which  spoils  the  bush.  E.  i..  p. 

Layetteville,  N.  Y. 

1.  Solanum  jasminoides,  sometimes 
called  the  potato  vine,  would  not  stand 
the  Winter  in  Central  New  York.  It  is 
a  half-hardy  greenhouse  climbing  shrub, 


a  n.ative  of  South  America,  which  does 
well  in  parts  of  the  South,  but  is  only 
suited  to  greenhouse  conditions  in  the 
North. 

2.  The  .Tapancse  snowball.  Viburnum 
tomentosum,  also  called  V.  plicatuni,  has 
handsome  foliage  of  firm  texture,  which 
assumes  a  bronzy  shade  in  Fall ;  it  is 
much  superior  to  the  foliage  of  the  com¬ 
mon  snowball.  Indeed,  we  think  the  .Jap¬ 
anese  variety  superior  in  every  way,  for 
it  blooms  profusely,  the  flowers  being 
handsomely  displayed  along  the  branches, 
and  the  general  habit  is  attractive  when 
the  shrub  is  out  of  flower.  It  appears 
highly  resistant  to  both  di.scase  and  in¬ 
sect  attacks. 


Protecting  Seed  Corn  from  Cross- 
Pollination 

I  have  a  few  hills  of  sweet  corn  which 
I  have  planted  for  seed,  and  in  order  to 
avoid  any  possibility  of  mixing,  at  time  of 
tasseling,  with  other  and  commoner  va¬ 
rieties  planted  near,  desire  to  protect 
them  over  the  blossoming  period.  I  have 
read  somewhere  that  this  is  accomj)lished 
by  use  of  gauze  or  shaking  the  pollen  at 
the  right  time.  Will  you  describe  the 
operation?  k.  c.  p. 

Devon,  Conn. 

To  get  the  seed  of  this  corn  pure  you 
will  have  to  resort  to  hand  pollination 
and  protect  the  ears  with  gauze.  The 
tassels  bear  the  pollen,  and  will  have  to 
be  gathered  just  before  the  pollen  is  ripe 
and  placed  in  the  green  house  or  some 
other  place  under  glass  until  the  pollen 
is  ripened,  when  it  is  to  be  shaken  on  the 
silk  and  immediately  covered  with  gauze. 
Hybridists  use  this  method  of  crossing 
and  after  protection  when  breeding  new 


varieties,  usually,  but  a  few  ears  are  used 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  work  in  conse 
quence  of  this  limited  number  treated  is 
easily  taken  care  of,  but  when  it  comes  to 
doing  a  large  quantity  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  a  variety  pure  it  is  extremly 
doubtful  if  it  can  be  dope,  or  whether  the 
results  will  justify  the  labor  and  expense 
involved.  K. 


Fertilizer  to  Produce  Firm  Berries 

What  can  I  put  on  the  land  to  in- 
ci'case  the' number  of  blossoms  on  straw¬ 
berry  idanls?  All  plant  nurseries  advise 
the  use  of  stable  manure  for  strawberries 
and  yet  the  use  «)f  it  makes  berries  soft. 
I  have  been  thinking  that  if  I  could  got 
more  blossoms  to  come  there  would  be 
more  berries,  consequently  they  wmuld  be 
firmer.  J.  it.  K. 

Washington. 

The  use  of  idiosphorus  in  some  form 
would  help.  Of  the  three  most  impor¬ 
tant  food  elements  for  plants,  nitrogen 
promotes  growth.  Potash  helps  in  the 
production  of  starch,  and  as  you  say  will 
harden  the  fruit  and  give  it  higher  color. 
Phosphorus  is  the  element  most  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  production  of  .seed  and  flower; 
500  lbs.  of  either  acid  phosphate  or  fine 
ground  bone,  in  connection  with  the 
stable  manure,  will  give  you  better  re¬ 
sults  with  bloom  and  fruit.  Remember, 
however,  that  the  production  of  bloom  is 
largely  a  matter  of  variety.  Some  varie¬ 
ties  bloom  and  fruit  far  more  freely  than 
others.  It  is  their  nature  to  do  so.  You 
cannot  by  any  kind  of  feeding  induce  a 
shy  bearer  to  give  as  large  a  crop  and 
bloom  as  freely  as  a  variety  which  is 


naturally  i)roIific.  but  the  use  of  a  bal¬ 
anced  fertilizer  containing  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phorus  and  potash  in  ample  ((uantities, 
will  iinjirove  the  cropping  habit  of  any 
variety. 


Cutting  Off  Fruiting  Limb 

Is  it  harmful  to  a  fruit  tree  to  saw  a 
large  limb  from  it  while  the  fruit  is  ripe 
upon  it?  M.  c.  A. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

There  must  be  some  special  reason  for 
cuting  a  large  limb  which  carries  good 
fruit.  It  can  be  done  by  cutting  on  a 
slant  so  as  to  let  water  drain  <iuiekly  off 
and  iiainting  the  stub  with  a  paint  made 
of  white  lead  .and  oil,  or  covering  with 
grafting  wax. 


Strawberries  on  Limed  Soil 

I  have  a  piece  of  ground  in  beets  which 
I  limed  heavily.  Would  you  plant  straw¬ 
berries  on  it  next  year?  i,.  v. 

New  Jersey. 

We  should  not  plant  strav.’berries  on 
this  patch  without  plowing  in  some  heavy 
green  crop  which  would  act  to  sour  the 
land  to  some  extent  after  the  beets  are 
taken  off.  or  even  before  they  are  pulled. 
We  should  sow  rye  and  Alsike  clover, 
and  get  as  large  a  crop  as  possible  to 
plow  or  spade  under  in  the  Spring.  This 
green  crop  will  add  some  acid  to  the 
ground,  and  partly  overcome  the  effect 
of  the  lime,  so  that  the  strawberries  may 
be  planted.  There  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  regarding  the  effect  of  lime  upon 
berries.  The  coarse  ground  limestone 
does  not  have  as  injurious  effect  as 
the  burned  lime,  and  we  hear  from  grow- 
ei’s  who  say  that  they  use  ground  lime¬ 


stone  quite  freely  the  year  before  setting 
out  the  i)Iants.  This  limestone  is  used 
in  connection  with  clover  which  is 
plowed  under  just  before  strawberry 
planting.  By  using  a  green  crop  as  here 
suggested  it  would  be  safe  to  plant  the 
strawberries. 

Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

A  Peculiar  Season. — ^The  first  tom.i- 
toes  were  gathered  this  Summer  July 
7th,  more  than  two  weeks  later  than 
usual.  They  are  Farliana  and  Bonny 
Best.  Usually  the  Farliana  comes  in  a 
number  of  days  ahead,  but  this  Summer 
we  gathered  the  first  tomatoes  from  both 
these  varietie.s  at  same  time.  With  me 
the  Bonny  Best  has  always  been  such 
a  close  second,  and  so  much  better  thiin 
Farliana  that  one  is  almost  inclined  to 
drop  Farliana  entirely.  Another  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  the  season  is  the  absence  of 
the  Colorado  beetle.  Last  Summer  it  was 
a  constant  fight  to  save  not  only  the  po¬ 
tatoes  but  tomatoes  and  eggplants.  In 
fact  some  of  our  growers  for  the  canner- 
i('s  had  their  entire  sowing  of  tomatoes 
eaten  in  the  bed  before  they  got  an  inch 
high.  This  year  the  eggplants  are  flour¬ 
ishing  in  the  favorable  weather  in  a  won¬ 
derful  manner  and  not  a  hole  in  the 
leaves  nor  a  beetle  crawling  around. 
Irish  potatoes  are  turning  out  wonder¬ 
fully  well.  The  constant  succession  of 
I’ains  has  made  the  growing  conditions 
ideal  for  potatoes,  and  no  very  hot 
weather  has  also  been  of  benefit  to  this 
crop. 

The  Benefit  of  ITumur. — ,Tust  across 
the  road  from  my  garden  is  a  sandy 
ridge  which  has  been  for  years  held  for 
the  sale  of  building  lots.  It  has  been 
covered  with  a  dense  sod  of  Blue  gi’.ass, 
which  has  not  been  pastured  nor  cut,  but 
year  after  year  has  matured  and  died 
down.  This  Spring  these  lots  coveidng 
quite  an  area,  have  been  jiut  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  the  benefit  of  tluit  accumula¬ 
tion  of  humus-making  material  is  very 
evident  for  there  is  a  mass  of  corn  there 
which  would  do  credit  to  the  best  prairie 
land  of  Illinois.  And  yet  our  farnu'rs 
fail  to  understand  the  benefit  of  a  good 
sod.  and  spend  money  enough  in  fertiliz¬ 
ers  to  get  their  land  permanently  fertile 
through  the  humus  making  crops.  iVnd 
yet  the  heavy  applications  they  give  the 
truck  crops  would  have  a  better  effect  if 
the  soil  was  filled  with  this  moisture- 
retaining  organic  decay.  'Sweet  potatoes 
are  growing  wonderful  vines  in  the 
abounding  moisture  but  unless  there  is  a 
I)roperly  balanced  ration  in  the  ground 
this  may  not  indicate  a  heavy  crop. 
Swei't  potatoes  do  rather  better  in  a 
moderate  dry  season  than  in  a  wet  one. 

A  Bio  Fritit  Chop.  -  J’he  householders 
who  fail  to  put  up  in  the  cans  and  bot¬ 
tles  a  good  supply  of  fruit  this  Summer 
will  miss  one  of  the  best  chances  prob¬ 
ably,  for  there  is  a  wonderful  crop  of 
fruit  of  all  kind.s,  especially  peaches. 
The  KielTer  pear  trees  are  loaded,  and 
even  the  Kiefi'er  i.s  not  bad  in  the  cans 
if  well  matured  before  canning.  In  fact 
many  a  Ciin  with  ,a  handsome  lithograi)h 
label  calling  for  Bartletts,  is  filled  with 
Kieffers.  Along  the  roads  in  Delaware 
and  to  some  extent  in  Maryland  the 
Kieffer  is  planted  us  a  roadside  tree.  No 
one  will  evci*  steal  a  green  Kieffer  and 
the  farmer  gets  a  large  amount  of  fruit 
with  little  loss  of  space. 

Future  Po.ssihiijties. — A  corres¬ 

pondent  asks  mo  to  give  my  opinion  as  to 
the  prospect  of  profit  in  planting  early 
Irish  potatoes  largely  next  Spring,  and 
whether  I  think  an  acre  of  cucumbers 
will  pay  then.  I  am  not  given  to  divin¬ 
ation,  and  would  hardly  attempt  to  pre¬ 
dict  the  prospect  next  Winter,  certainly 
not  now.  One  thing  T  have  long  since 
learned,  and  this  is  that  the  man  who 
wishes  to  make  a  success  in  trucking, 
must  be  a  trucker  all  the  way  througli, 
and  devote  all  the  skill,  and  energy  he 
possesses  to  the  wmrk  and  stick  to  it 
through  good  and  bad  seasons  knowing 
that  some  crops  that  are  profitable  in 
one  season  are  not  always  so.  And  then 
it  is  always  best  for  the  prospective 
trucker  to  locate  in  a  .section  where 
everyone  is  engaged  in  this  work,  and 
where  there  are  cooperative  agencies  for 
marketing  the  crops.  An  isolated  culti¬ 
vator  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  railroads  and 
the  commission  merchants,  and  usually 
when  they  get  through  with  him  his 
cent  dollar  looks  like  30  cents. 

tv.  F.  MASSEY. 
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Foods  and  Markets 

204  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City 


July  19,  1917. 

Enos. — New  laid  henneries  in  light 
supply  and  higher.  Fancy  State  and  near¬ 
by  hennery  whites — 42c  to  44c;  State 
and  nearby  gathered  whites,  88c  to  40c. 
Fancy  State  and  nearby  hennery  browns, 
40c  to  42c;  State  and  nearby  hennery 
))rown  and  mixed  gathered,  37c  to  39a 
Duck  eggs,  38c  to  42e.  Candle  your  eggs 
before  shipping.  Don’t  wash  the  eggs  in 
warm  weather. 

Buttuu. — Fancy  Western  creamery, 
40c:  extras,  39c;  firsts,  .37i/^e  to  .3^; 
Ix'st  Eastern  dairy  in  tubs,  34c  to  3()C; 
Eastern  dairy  in  prints  not  wanted ; 
Eastern  dairy  in  mixed  packages,  33e  to 
30c. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  22c  to  24c; 
old  roosters,  10c;  live  rabbits,  firm,  23c 
to  25c  per  pound  :  Iveghorn  broilers  lower, 
20c  to  .30c;  colored  broilers,  .30c  to  .32c; 
State  ducks,  18c;  old  ducks,  20e;  Spring 
(lucks,  22c  to  23c. 

TjIve  Calves. — Fancy  calves,  W^c  to 
10c;  good  to  prime,  14%c  to  15^/40 ; 
common,  1.3%c  to  14%c ;  buttermilks,  10c 
to  1014  c:  yearlings,  814c  to  9c. 

Dressed  Calves  and  Dressed  Pork. 
— Market  steady.  Fancy  white-meated 
calves,  21c  to  22c;  good  to  prime,  20c  to 
22c ;  common,  17c  to  19c ;  dressed  pork 
firm,  IGc  to  21c. 

Peaches. — Georgia  Elberta,  .$1..'50  to 
$2.25 ;  Georgia  Early  Bells,  $1 .25  to 
$1.75 ;  Belle  of  Georgia,  ,$1.50  to  $1.7o. 

Cherries. — Receipts  the  past  week 
have  arrived  in  bad  condition  due  to  ex¬ 
cessive  rains,  .lersey  sour,  $1  to  $1.25 
per  peach  basket;  Up  River,  black,  25c 
to  ()0c  per  8-pound  basket ;  Up  River, 
red,  sour,  15c  to  40c  per  8-pound  basket. 

Strawberries.  —  Receipts  moderate. 
Quality  generally  poor,  Up-River,  in 
light  supply,  8c  to  12e;  Oswegos,  lOe  to 
15c. 

Blackberries. — .Jersey,  8e  to  12c; 
rielaware,  7c  to  12c  per  quart. 

Raspberries. — Jersey,  pint,  6c  to 
10c;  Up-River,  Oc  to  lOc;  Jersey  Black 
caps,  6c  to  10c  pint. 

Huckleberries. — lOe  to  16e  quart. 

Currants. — Up-River,  large,  8c  to  9c 
per  quart ;  small,  7c  to  8c. 

Gooseberries. — Small,  green,  6e  to 
10c;  large,  green,  10c  to  12c.  Darge, 
green,  $1  to  $1.25  per  Climax  basket; 
small,  75e  to  $1  per  Climax  basket. 

Vegetabt.es. — Steady.  Norfolk.  $3.75 
to  .$4.25;  Jersey,  $4.75  to  ,$5.  Eastern 
Shore,  $4  to  $4.,50  barrel;  Long  Island, 
$4.75  to  $5  barrel.  Onions — Jersey,  $1.25 
to  .$1.50  basket.  Delaware  and  Mary¬ 
land,  $1  to  $1.50.  Asparagus — $1  to 
.$3.50  dozen.  Peas — State,  ,$1.25  to  $2.2,5 
basket.  Beans — Market  lower  and  weak, 
.50c  to  75c  per  ba.sket.  Carrots — South¬ 
ern,  $1  to  $1..50  per  100  bunches.  Corn — 
Southern,  .$1  to  $1.25  crate.  Cahhage — 
Weak.  Tyong  Island  and  .Tersey,  30c  to 
.50c  per  barrel ;  Eastern  Shore,  per  crate, 
.50c  to  75c.  Lettuce — Weak.  50c  to  75c 
per  basket.  Cukes — 75c  to  $1  per  basket. 

Note. — When  making  consignments  to 
the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets, 
always  send  a  shipping  notice  with  each 
consignment.  When  shipping  live  poul¬ 
try,  use  well-ventilated  coops,  'and  do  not 
overload  them,  as  this  will  aid  to  reduce 
the  shrinkage.  If  you  have  made  con¬ 
signments  to  the  Department  and  did  not 
receive  your  check  and  sales,  kindly  ad¬ 
vise  us.  Afany  times  consignments  ar¬ 
rive  here  without  tags  or  any  identifica¬ 
tion  marks. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 


FRtTITS  IN  FAIR  VARIETY  WITH  PRICES 
GENERALLY  WELL  SUSTAINED. 

Most  lines  of  fruit  are  now  represented 
with  fairly  liberal  arrivals  and  demand 
good.  Apples  are  coming  in  morlerate 
quantity  from  New  Jersey,  but  so  far 
most  receipts  lack  color  and  size  and  the 
price  range  is  $1.50  to  $2.50  basket. 
Good  ones  sell  readily.  Reports  rciceived 
by  dealers  show  New  England  crop  pros- 
jiects  ranging  from  light  to  fair  or  mod¬ 
erate.  Kinney  &  Co.,  agents  for  the 
large  Kinney  orchards  report  a  light  cr(ip 
for  Vermont  and  the  Ijake  Champlain 
district.  A  clearer  market  outlook  could 
be  had  if  the  export  situation  were  un- 
dei-stood.  A  leading  export  firm  sees 
“No  present  reason  to  expect  that  the 
British  markets  will  be  opened  to  our 
fi’uit.  Freight  room  seem  in  still  short¬ 
er  supply  than  last  Spring.  We  are 
in  hopes  that  special  permits  will  be 
issued  to  admit  limited  quantities,  but 
if  they  are,  it  will  need  to  be  soon,  to 
give  exporters  time  for  getting  ready.” 
Good  sour  cherries  have  ranged  around 
10c  qt.,  but  receipts  have  been  light. 
Strawberries  from  northern  sections 
range  from  10  to  15c,  but  dealei-s  com¬ 
plain  that  many  crates  are  too  soft  to 
carry  well.  “We  had  four  crates  come 
back  this  morning,”  declared  a  salesman, 
“and  I  am  not  urging  our  regular  cus¬ 
tomers  to  bother  with  soft  berries  in 
hot  weather.”  Green  gooseberries  bring 
10  to  1.3c  qt.  The  first  native  blue¬ 
berries  sold  at  about  18e  and  the  crop 
seems  light.  Southern  watermelons  are 
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lower  at  $1.5  to  $35  per  100.  Southern 
peaches  are  in  fair  supply  at  $2.50  per 
carrier. 

BERRY  AUCTIONS. 

When  a  dealer  gets  carlots  of  quickly 
perishable  fruit,  he  chalks  it  on  his 
blackboard  some  hours  before  the  stuff 
reaches  his  store,  something  as  follows: 
“Reds  today  at  10,”  or  “Car  N.  Y.  cur¬ 
rants  1  o’clock.”  In  due  time  a  wagon¬ 
load  backs  to  the  curb,  and  a  dozen  or 
20  buyers  including  many  Italians  and 
Greek  fruit  men  gather  at  the  rear  of 
the  load.  The  driver  hands  down  the 
crates,  an  assistant  opens  them,  a  good 
salesman  is  auctioneer,  while  a  member 
of  the  firm  keeps  tally  of  the  crate  num¬ 
ber,  the  price  and  the  buyers’  address. 
The  fate  of  each  crate  is  settled  at  a 
glance.  The  auctioneer  sometimes  partly 
tips  a,  box  into  his  hands.  “Dry  as  a 
bone,”  he  announces,  “11  cents  for  this 
one,  who  takes  it?  IOV2  then.  Ten 
cents?  P.  Dordoni  at  10  cents.”  After 
a  succession  of  sales  at  that  figure  one 
lot  with  a  little  mold  sells  at  8c  qt.  and 
a  soft  looking  lot  at  7i/4c.  A  few  crates 
of  large  red  currants  sell  at  about  the 
same  range  as  sound  raspberries.  Each 
buyer’s  crates  are  chalked  and  stacked 
as  fast  as  sold  and  the  load  is  disposed 
of  in  ten  to  twenty  minutes  except  a  few 
badly  damaged  crates  on  which  nobody 
bid.  “Don’t  go,  boys !”  calls  the  sales¬ 
man.  “There’s  another  load  coming.” 

VEGETABLE  PRICES  TEND  LOWR. 

"Beets  are  down  to  about  2c  a  bunch.” 
observed  a  dealer,  and  if  not  just  right 
they  .are  hard  to  sell.  Buyers  want 
dark  red,  tuynip-shaped  stock  of  the 
Egyptian  class,  of  uniform  size  and  not 
too  large.  Round  pink  or  white  beets 
may  be  just  as  good,  but  this  market 
will  not  take  them.  Cut-off  beets  are  $1 
to  $1.2,5  box.  Cabbages  are  $1  to  $1.25 
bbl.  Yes;  prices  are  wmrking  down, 
and  it’s  about  time.  Dealers  like  to  see 
the  stuff  moving.”  The  new  gardens  are 
not  credited  with  any  great  market  in¬ 
fluence  as  yet.  Most  of  the  receipts  are 
from  skilled  growers.  “The  gardens  are 
late,”  remarked  a  suburban  peddler. 
“Almost  every  backyard  and  lawn  seems 
to  be  planted,  but  the  things  are  only 
just  coming  ready  now.  I  expect  a  slow 
time  for  awhile  on  peas,  beans,  corn,  to¬ 
matoes,  but  it  will  soon  be  out  of  the 
way.  Most  gardens  do  not  raise  a  steady 
supply.”  Wihile  supplies  are  more  liberal 
there  is  no  glut  except  in  the  salad  class, 
with  lettuce  10  to  20c.  kale  10  to  25c, 
beet  greens  20c,  spinach  and  parsley  ,50e 
box.  Best  cucumbers  are  down  to  .$3.50 
box,  cauliflower  $1,  large  peas  $2,  native 
onions  .$1..50,  radishes  80e.  string  beans 
$1.50,  rhubarb  50  to  60c  per  box.  Sweet 
corn  from  New  .Jersey  is  $2  per  crate 
of  about  seven  dozen. 

Potatoes  of  good  grade  range  around 
$.5  and  show  quite  a  recession  from  the 
top  of  about  .$7  bbl.  during  the  last  rise. 
The  market  varies  considerably  from  day 
to  day  with  the  volume  of  receipts  and 
the  weather.  Quality  is  improving  as  the 
crop  works  northward. 

Field  beans  are  held  at  steady  price. 
Garlots  pea  beans  sell  at  .$8.75  bbl. ; 
yellow  eyes  $8.35 ;  red  kidneys  $7.50. 
^aid  Fowle.  ITibbard  &  Co. :  “Reports 
from  the  crop  section  tell  of  excessive 
rain*  and  floods  on  the  lowdands.  There 
is  a  large  acreage,  but  at  least  the  crop 
will  be  late.  We  hear  rumors  of  ad¬ 
vance  sales  of  the  new  crop  .at  $7  to 
$7.50.  The  market  has  been  quite  well 
cleaned  of  odds  and  ends.  The  imports 
from  Asia  and  South  America  often  did 
not  give  satisfaction  becau.se  consumers 
w'ore  not  used  to  them  or  did  not  cook 
them  right.” 

D^VIRY  JIARKETS  DULL  AND  WEAK. 

Butter  prices  tend  to  ease  off  and  .39c 
is  about  top  figure  for  best  Northern  tub 
creamery.  8upi)lies  seem  more  than 
equal  to  demand.  Chas.  TI.  Stone  & 
Co.  said :  "The  market  is  off  half  a  cent. 
There  is  lack  of  speculative  demand  here 
and  outside.  Shipments  must  score  9.3  to 
bring  full  price.  Some  of  the  Western 
consignments  show  effect  of  heat,  and 
quality  is  hardly  up  to  that  of  two  weeks 
ago.  Shipments  are  off  in  volume.  One 
large  creamery  fell  off  .30  per  cent,  and 
all  fell  off  10  to  15  per  cent.  Consid¬ 
erable  milk  is  being  diverted  for  con¬ 
densed  milk  for  which  there  is  a  demand 
for  export.  The  contrary  is  the  fact  with 
cheese,  its  foreign  outlet  having  been  cut 
off.  The  Briti.sh  Government  official 
buyer  fixes  an  arbitrary  retail  price  of 
.31  %c.  He  pays  27% c  delivered  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  difference  of  4c  goes  to 
wholesalers,  jobbers  and  retailers.  The 
cheese  would  h:ive  to  be  bought  in  this 
country  at  about  20e,  as  comp.ared  with 
our  present  market  at  around  22e  for 
cheese  of  export  grade.  Accordingly 
British  markets  are  supplied  with  Can¬ 
adian  and  Australian  cheese.  Freight 
from  here  is  $1.50  per  100  lbs,  Last 
year  there  were  many  .shipments.  Now 
there  are  none  and  none  iu  prospect.” 

ALL  QUIET  IN  THE  MILK  MARKET. 

After  securing  the  price  they  asked, 
the  new  schedule  to  begin  Aug.  1,  the 
milk  officials  have  been  working  out  the 
details  with  several  of  the  leading  firms 
of  contractors.  It  is  a  long  job  adapt¬ 
ing  each  shipper’s  local  fi-elght  rates  and 
shipping  conditions  and  figuring  his  net 
price  on  the  basis  of  the  new  Boston 
l)rice  of  7c.  The  date  of  change  in 
price  was  moved  to  Aug.  1  because  of  the 
late  pasture  situation  producing  a  full 
flow  later  than  usual,  while  the  prevailing 
cool  weather  had  caused  a  reduction  in 
the  usual  Summer  demand.  While  con¬ 


ceding  the  demands  of  the  producers,  the 
dealers  have  passed  it  along,  all  and 
more  besides,  to  the  consumers,  and  with¬ 
out  doubt  the  effect  on  the  demand  will 
be  watched  with  anxiety.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  no 
further  advance  will  be  made  by  pro¬ 
ducers.  There  is  already  some  discus¬ 
sion  of  next  Winter’s  price.  The  whole 
question  hinges  on  rapidly  advancing 
costs  of  production,  and  the  extent  of 
these  for  the  next  few  months  can  only 
be  guesserl.  Many  producers  claim  they 
can  only  break  even,  on  the  basis  of  the 
new  price. 

EGGS  HIGHER. 

The  egg  market  has  at  last  resumed,  it 
seems,  the  usual  upward  march  that  lasts 
through  Summer  and  Fall.  Good  stock 
seems  to  be  cleaning  up  well,  especially 
nearbys  and  desirable  Eastern.s.  “Egg  re¬ 
ceipts  show  signs  of  heat.”  said  a  Chat¬ 
ham  street  dealer,  “but  Westerns  of  full 
quality  bring  3.3c.  Nearbys  sell  at  40  or 
41.  The  output  tends  to  fall  off  at  this 
season.  Supplies  are  wanted  and  many 
dealers  are  paying  a  premium  over  the 
regular  market  to  encourage  more  ship¬ 
ments.” 

LITTLE  SAI.E  FOR  DRESSED  POULTRY. 

“The  poultry  market  is  more  than 
dull,”  declared  a  South  Market  street  re¬ 
ceiver.  “It  is  absolutely  demoralized. 
There  is  no  real  demand.  Quotations  are 
nominal  at  25e  to  20c  for  choice  Eastern 
fowls  and  28c  for  broilers,  but  nobody 
knows  what  to  ask  because  there  are  no 
buyers.  Even  those  who  want  dressed 
poultry  are  holding  off  in  hope  of  lower 
prices.”  'This  line  of  complaint  is  gen¬ 
eral  among  the  trade.  They  have  so 
little  to  do  that  a  crowd  of  them  motored 
to  Nantasket  beach  the  other  day  to  cool 
off  and  talk  of  better  times.  The  market 
for  live  poultry,  on  the  other  hand,  seems 
to  be  clearing  up  about  as  usual,  although 
prices  are  a  little  lower,  fowls  now  sell¬ 
ing  at  21  e  to  22c,  broilers  at  24c  to  25c 
and  old  roosters  at  14c  to  15c  lb. 

LIVE  STOCK  IN  GOOD  DEMAND. 

Prices  are  holding  up  well  in  mo.st 
lines  of  live  stock  at  Brighton  and  Water- 
town,  receipts  being  about  as  usual  and 
demand  active  for  the  better  grades.  Hogs 
sell  close  around  10c  alive  and  a  little 
Ix'tior  Ihiin  2(V  dressed.  The  big  l<ical 
packers  seem  to  make  the  market  just 
(Continued  on  page  929) 


GROW  MORE  WHEAT 

Join  tlie  Million  Acre  Wheat  Cam¬ 
paign  and  help  New  York  .State  grow 
her  own  breadstuff.  Other  States,  too- 
are  increasing  the  acreage  of  grain. 
Use  good  seed,  fertilize  liberally  and 
make  a  Perfect  Seed  Bed  with 

“Acme”  Pulverizing  Harrow 

J.  F.  Eastman,  agronomist,  Morrisville, 

N.  Y.,  says:  “TfiC  ‘Acme’  is  particurarly 
valuable  for  flnisliing  a  seed  l.ed  for  wheat. 
It  conipaots  the  soil  well  below  and  leaves  It 
quite  loose  on  top.” 

“,\eme”  sizes:  One-horse  to  four-hoi-se; 
3  ft.  to  ft.  wide.  Send  today  for  “The 
Acme  Way  to  Crops  That  I’ay”— free. 

Duane  H.  Nash  Inc. 

141  Elm  St., 

Millington, 

New  Jersey 


ALFALFA 

AMERICAN  NORTHERN  CROWN 

For  fifteen  years  our  advice  concerning  the  seeding 
and  care  of  Alfalfa  meadowa,  and  our  seed  for  sowing 
them,  have  been  standard — the  best  that  was  to  ba 
had.  The  catalog  tells  how,  and  prices  the  seed, 
not  Turkestan,  “Dwarf  Alfalfa,”  which  we  refuse  to 
handle,  but  the  best  of  American  grown  seed,  in¬ 
cluding  usnally  Montana,  Idaho,  and  the  great 
“Dakota  30,”  which  rivals  the  Grimm  itself, 
nosajaa  ■■  rai  ra  Next  to  Hansen’s  Siberian, 
Ulfinini  ALiHLiH  the  greatest  variety  grown 
in  America.  We  have  the  genuine;  also  limited 
amounts  of  the  Siberian. 

Sample  and  prices  on  request. 

Winn  Se£d  Co.,  Box  MccHANicsBURa,  0< 
Th0  House  of  Quality  and  Moderate  Prices, 


^Seed  Wheat  ^ 

Eight  hardiest,  reliable  kinds — yield  more  per 
acre — require  less  seed — graded,  sound,  cleaned 
clean.  Write  to-day  for  “Hoffman’s  Wheat 
Book” — describes  varieties — tells  “How  to  Get 
a  Crop  of  Wheat.”  It’s  free— samples,  too— if 
you  mention  this  paper. 


A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  Landisville,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 


Millions  of  Fruit  Trees 


Everyone  genuine  Harrison-firrown. 
robust,  healthy,  true-to-name  and 
budded  from  bearing  orchards. 
Backed  by  more  than , 

25  years*  fruit-growing  and 
cursory  •xpericnce.  Apples,  peaches, 
pears,  plums,  cherries  and  small  fruits* 

Also  full  line  of  ornamentals.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  1917  Fruit  Guide— /r«c,  * '  Largest 
powers  of  fruit  trees  in  the  world,  * 

K«rri«oBt’  Narterfety  Box  14  Berlin,  Md« 


fSTRAWBERRY  PLANTS' 

BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS  PREPAID 
Pot-erown  and  runner  plants  for  Autrust  and  fall  plantini? 
^willbear  fruit  next  summer.  Also  Raspberry  and  Black* 
berry  plants  and  Fruit  Trees  for  fall.  Also 

Vegetable  Plants 

Cabbage,  Cauliflower, Celery,  Lettuce,  BeeLPeppor, 
Tomato,  Asparagus,  Rhubarb.  Large  or  small  lotF. 
First  class  plants  and  safe  delivery  SBiaranteed.  Catalog  free. 
HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  •  GOOD  GROUND,  N.  Y. 


gTOMATO  PLANTS, 

All  Leading  Varieties.  Price,  $l.SO  per  1000 

CABBAGE  PLANTS 

All  Leading  Varieties.  Price,  per  1000 

Celery  Plants,  Oreen  varieties,  $2.00 per  1000.  Golden 
Self-Blanching  and  Easy  Blanching,  $3.00  per  1000. 
Plants  are  carefully  packed  In  moss  and  expressed 

OROL  LEDDEN.  SEWELL.  N.  J. 

/.aroc.:  Grower  of  Vegetable  Plante  in  New  Jersey 


OABBAGE  FLANTS 

SUREHEAO.  FLAT  DUTCH.  DANISH  BALL  AND  COPENHAGEN 
MARKET,  ®  S1.50  per  1,000.  Have  an  extra  fine 
lot  of  nice,  stocky  plants.  Romance  Seed  aniL 
Plant  Farms,  Caleb  Booos  &  Son,  Cheswold,  Del. 


Art  CDV  Dl  strong  field 

VCLCm  rLHIl  I  O  grown  plants  in  large 
I.  quantities  at  SI  per 

1,000;  S8.50  for  10,000.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol.  Pa. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS.  DANISH.  BALL  AND  ROUND  HEAD.  SAVOY 
LATE  FLAT  DUTCH  AND  SUCCESSION. $1.50  per  .M.  Large 
quantities  $1  per  M.  Tomato  Plants,  Stone  same 
price.  Expi-ess  only.  JAMES  MOSS,  Johnsville,  Bucks  Co  ,  Ps. 


GRIMM  ALFALFA 

Free  From  Weeds 

0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.,  630  Main  St..  Marysville,  Ohio 


Best  Standard  APPLE  BARRELS  Prompt  sliipmoiit. 

ROUT.  GILLIES  .  Medina,  New  York 


sALE-CowPeas-Soy  Beans-Scarlet  Clover  Seed 

JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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THE  GIFFORD  FRUIT  SIZER 


FOR  APPLES  AND  PEACHES 

A  REAL  CHEEK-TO-CHEEK  apple  sizing  machine.  Seethe 
apples  on  the  conveyor.  Simple  in  construction;  made  of  strong 
material.  Carry  it  any  place.  Weight,  200  pounds.  Capacity, 
operated  by  hand,  300  to  400  barrels  per  ten  hours.  No  wire,  iron 
or  metal  used  on  conveyors.  Impossible  to  bruise  fruit.  Guaram 
teed  to  size  fruit  to  your  satisfaction.  We  can  ship  to-day. 
Write  or  wire  us.  Price  $85.00,  cash,  f.  o.  b.  Barker,  N.  Y.  For 


further  information  address 


THE  REX  COMPANY,  P.  O.  Box  712,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mention  name  of  this  paper 
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A  Cellar  Drain  Problem 

Would  you  tell  me  which  would  be 
the  more  satisfactory  way  to  drain  my 
cellar,  from  the  center  or  by  ditching 
around  the  outside?  I  was  planning  to 
put  a  tile  from  center  of  cellar  out  with 
a  2-in.  slant  from  sides,  but  I  am  told 
it  will  not  be  dry  enough  then.  c.  c. 

Dryden,  N.  Y. 

A  drain  from  the  center  of  the  cellar 
would  not  prove  sati.sfactoi*y,  for  the  floor 
would  always  be  kept  wet  by  the  water 
coming  from  the  sides  toward  the  center. 
Where  a  drain  is  not  placed  under  the 
wall  when  building,  the  next  best  thing 
to  do  is  to  lay  a  line  of  tiles  around  the 
inside  close  to  the  wall,  and  deep  enough 
to  be  covered  nicely  by  the  cement  floor. 


thinner  cement,  filling  in  no  faster  than 
the  wall  progresses  on  the  free  side.  The 
reinforcing  rods  can  be  easily  put  into 
this  wall,  and  the  inside  plaster  and  black 
paint  will  make  an  air-proof  job.  j.  g. 


Plan  for  Cellar  Drain 

Three-inch  tile  are  large  enough  and  a 
l>end  should  be  used  to  turn  the  corners. 
The  outlet  should  be  located  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  to  meet  the  out.side  drain.  If  there 
can  be  a  little  grade  to  the  drain  around 
the  cellar  so  much  the  better,  but  if  laid 
level  it  will  dispose  of  the  water.  In 
cementing  the  cellar  bottom  a  three-inch 
opening  should  be  arranged  in  the  outlet 
corner  connecting  down  to  th“  drain,  and 
the  cement  bottom  should  have  a  slight 
grade  to  that  point.  This  opening  to  be 
protected  with  a  screen.  In  this  way  the 
cellar  can  be  flushed  out.  The  overflow 
from  the  cistern  or  some  of  the  house 
roof  pipes  should  connect  with  this  to 
help  keep  the  whole  drain  flushed  out. 
And  will  prove  an  insurance  to  the  con¬ 
tinuous  operation  of  the  drainage.  A 
dry  cool  cellar  will  be  the  result. 

H.  E.  cox. 


Locating  a  Spring 

Can  _  yoxi  furnish  me  with  any  in- 
formation  in  regard  to  locating  springs? 
I  live  in  a  very  hilly  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  our  water  supply  gets  low  at 
times.  T  R  R 

Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

A  spring  naturally  locates  itself  at 
varying  depths  beneath  the  surface. 
There  are  in  many  localities  porous  or 
water-bearing  strata  through  which  the 
underground  streams  are  finding  their 
way.  When  an  obstruction  to  their  con¬ 
tinued  course  is  encountered  the  water 
is  forced  to  the  surface  by  the  back 
pressure  of  the  stream  as  it  fills  and 
forms  a  .sort  of  reservoir  of  water  in 
this  porous  stratum.  This  dam  may  be 
either  rock,  hardpan  or  clay,  but  it  is 
always  there,  although  the  surface  for  a 
considerable  depth  is  of  silty  or  porous 
nature.  In  this  case  it  is  often  difficult 
to  locate  the  exact  spot  where  the 
spring  breaks  out.  In  one  instance 
where  about  an  acre  was  covered  with 
swale  and  bogs,  with  water  showing 
everywhere,  I  began  by  opening  a  main 
line  of  drain  tile  on  the  lower  side 
where  the  water  flowed  out  on  the  more 
solid  ground,  then  by  placing  laterals 
every  20  feet  I  w'as  able  to  locate  the 
spring  at  the  upper  .side  of  the  tract  and 
secured  all  the  w^ater.  Iron  pipe  is  used 
from  the  spring  direct  when  it  is  har¬ 
nessed  up  or  developed.  There  are  peo¬ 
ple  who  claim  to  be  able  to  locate  these 
underground  streams  by  the  use  of  a 
crotched  branch  from  a  peach  tree;  this 
is  carried  in  a  certain  manner  and 
should  turn  toward  the  ground  when  di¬ 
rectly  over  a  stream.  Personally  I  am 
a  doubting  Thomas  in  regard  to  this 
method.  An  intermediate  spring  is 
hardly  worth  spending  time  and  money 
on,  but  one  that  flow’s  continuously  is 
of  great  value  to  a  farm  property. 

HENRY  E.  cox. 


Repairing  of  Silo 

I  have  a  round  stave  silo  inside  the 
barn,  12  feet  in  diameter,  which  has 
rotted  out  for  about  tw'o  feet  from  the 
bottom.  This  silo  goes  up  through  the 
floor,  which  is  laid  tight  around  it,  and 
also  through  the  roof,  strips  of  tin  being 
nailed  to  silo  and  roof  boards  all  around 
opening  in  roof.  There  are  two  plans 
that  suggest  themselves  to  me.  First, 
saw’  off  the  two  feet  at  bottom  and  let 
silo  dow’n.  This  would  make  it  necessary 
to  tear  out  around  roof  and  floor  above 
stables,  and  then  replace  both.  Second, 
saw  off  the  tw’O  feet  and  build  up  wdth 
concrete.  The  objection  to  this  is  the 
W’ork  and  expense  of  making  the  forms 
inside  and  out  for  so  small  an  amount  of 
cor-crete.  Can  you  sugge.st  a  better  plan, 
or  if  not,  can  you  tell  me  how  to  build 
the  forms  with  the  least  amount  of  lum¬ 
ber  and  labor.  The  barn  w’all  comes  quite 
close  to  the  silo  on  two  sides.  L. 

Lacyville,  Pa. 

The  plan  that  suggests  itself  to  me 
would  be  to  pay  no  attention  to  the 
stave.s,  let  them  be  as  they  are,  and  build 
a  cement  wall  outside  them.  You  do  not 
need  forms,  or  plastic  cement.  Get  some 
rough  stone,  and  with  plenty  of  cement, 
build  about  an  eight-inch-thick  wall  about 
the  silo,  up  to  where  the  staves  are  sound. 
In  this  W’all  put  two  good  reinforcing 
rods,  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  wall 
to  spring,  or  crack,  and  you  have  quite  as 
good  a  wall  as  the  pure  cement  would  be, 
and  do  not  have  any  forms  to  make.  Be 
sui’e  the  cement  fills  every  space  between 
the  stones  in  the  wall.  Then  make  some 
good  cement,  and  plaster  these  decaying 
staves  on  the  inside  up  as  high  as  the 
outer  wall.  Take  some  good  coal  tar 
roofing  paint,  and  paint  this  plaster  on 
the  inside  to  make  it  air  and  moisture 
proof,  and  you  w’ill  not  have  to  disturb 
your  barn  floor  or  roof,  and  have  a  silo 
at  very  small  expense,  that  w’ill  last  you 
until  Uncle  Samuel  takes  charge  of  our 
farms  and  orders  up  the  disposal  of  our 
crops,  and  furnishes  containers  for  their 
perfect  i)reservation.  The  silo  being  in 
the  corner  angle  of  the  barn  wall  offers 
HO  obstacle.  Pill  in  this  space  in  the 
angle  with  stone  and  cement,  as  you  can 
drop  in  smaller  stone,  and  use  \  little 


Greenhouse  Heating 

1.  I  have  a  greenhouse  building  100  feet 
long,  25  feet  wide  and  four  feet  glass 
sides ;  the  concrete  foundation  projects 
above  the  ground  one  foot.  There  is  a 
row  of  purlin  posts  the  length  of  house 
six  feet  distance  from  the  sides;  number 
of  purlin  posts  on  each  side  nine.  What 
is  the  proper  amount  of  pipes  necessary 
to  heat  this  greenhouse  to  a  temperature 
of  75  degrees?  The  thermometer  goes  to 
about  18  degrees  below’  zero;  that  is  the 
coldest.  I  w’ant  the  house  for  growing 
tomatoes  in  Winter,  the  planting  to  be 
on  the  ground ;  the  return  pipes  to  be  on 
the  side  and  the  flow  along  the  purlin. 
The  house  rums  east  and  west.  I  have 
800  feet  of  1^/4 -in.  pipe  and  a  couple  hun¬ 
dred  feet  of  li/^-iu.  pipe.  IIow’  deep 
should  boiler  be  in  pit,  and  what  is  the 
proper  pitch  to  give  the  pipes?  I  have 
a  hot  water  boiler  of  1250  square  feet 
radiating  surface  at  175  deg,  Fhr.  Would 
you  tell  me  the  proper  number  of  pipe  to 
use  and  the  size?  I  thought  to  use  larger 
size  pipe  on  north  side,  2,  Is  it  advisable 
to  W’ater  tomato  plants  in  greenhouse 
overhead  or  not.  ii.  s.  w. 

Montague,  Mich. 

1.  Our  temperature  rarely  goes  lower 
than  five  degrees  below’  outdoors,  so  could 
not  speak  from  experience,  but  for  tem¬ 
perature  at  IS  degrees  below',  it  would 
be  best  to  install  one  square  foot  heating 
Surface  lEor  each  2^‘  feet  glass  exposure,  (or 
approximately  1600  square  feet.  This 
would  require  about  3,730  feet  l^^-in. 
pipe,  3,200  feet,  of  ly^-in.  pipe,  or  2.070 
feet  2-in.  pipe.  Either  size  could  be 
used,  though  the  2-in.  would  give  better 
results  and  a  more  even  degree  of  heat. 
Install  one  overhead  flow  along  the  pur¬ 
lin  and  two  returns  on  side,  for  2-iu. 
pipe;  but  for  the  1%  or  li/4-in.  pipe  it 
is  better  to  have  as  many  flows  as  re¬ 
turns.  The  high  point  of  the  system  can 
be  either  over  the  boiler  or  at  the  far 
end  of  the  house.  The  expansion  tank, 
large  enough  to  contain  one-tw’entieth  of 
the  W’ater  in  the  entire  system,  should 
be  located  high  as  convenient,  and  con¬ 
nected  to  system  near  the  boiler  into  a 
return  pipe.  The  pipe  should  have  an 
even  ascent  and  descent  of  one  inch  to 
every  10  feet,  or  more  if  you  can  allow 
it.  The  top  of  the  boiler  should  be  low¬ 


er  than  the  return  pipes  in  the  house. 
A  1,250  ft.  boiler  would  not  be  large 
enough  for  a  house  of  this  size;  2,.500  ft. 
would  be  about  right,  or  another  1.250 
ft.  boiler  added,  and  so  connected  that 
each  can  be  used  separately  or  together 
when  needed.  From  the  boiler  to  the 
house  the  flow  and  return  pipe  should  be 
five  inches. 

2.  Tomato  plants  should  be  watered 
underneath  w’hen  setting  fruit.  The 
blossoms  should  be  kept  dry  if  i>ossible. 
When  the  plants  are  small  the  w’ater  does 
no  damage  to  the  foliage,  but  when  the 
fruit  is  ripening  water  will  damage  the 
tomatoes  the  same  as  the  rain  will  to  the 
outdoor  crop.  elmeb  j.  weaver. 


Waterproofing  Cement  Cistern 

We  depend  on  a  cement  cistern  for  the 
water  supply  for  the  house.  The  cistern 
is  now  dry,  and  w’e  have  had  heavy  rains 
recently.  Can  you  tell  any  way  of 
waterproofing  a  cistern?  g.  m.  a. 

Geneva,  O. 

Concrete  cisterns  are  commonly  made 
water  proof  by  finishing  the  inside  sur¬ 
face  with  a  coat  or  tw’o  of  neat  cement 
made  by  mixing  Portland  cement  with 
sufficient  w'ater  to  make  a  fluid  of  about 
the  consistency  of  thick  cream  ;  this  may 
be  applied  with  a  brush  after  seeing  that 
all  cracks  are  stopped  and  that  there  are 
no  visible  outlets  for  the  water.  Unless 
the  w’alls  of  a  concrete  cistern  are  prop- 
ei’ly  constructed  to  begin  with,  it  is  often 
difficult  to  prevent  their  leaking  by  out¬ 
side  applications.  m.  b.  d. 


Western  Apple-packing  House 

Apple  grow’ers  throughout  the  Eastern 
and  Middle  States  will  be  interested  in  a 
bulletin  issued  by  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  on  the  “Apple  Packing-house  of 
the  Northwest,”  This  gives  a  study  of 
the  packing-houses  scattered  through  that 
Western  country  where  fine  apples  are 
grown,  packed  and  shipped  all  over  the 
W’orld.  It  W’as  necessary  for  those  West¬ 
ern  countries  to  systemize  their  work 
thoroughly  and  get  it  down  about  as  close 
to  a  science  as  w'as  possible.  They  have 
got  a  long  way  on  the  road  to  doing  this, 
and  the  pamphlet  gives  much  infonna- 
tion  about  their  method  and  the  kind  of 
house  they  have  found  necessary  in  order 
to  take  care  of  their  fruit.  It  is  a  good 
pamphlet  and  ought  to  interest  every 
Eastern  grower.  We  shall  have  to  come 
sooner  or  later  to  the  Western  plan  of 
co-operative  work,  and  this  pamphlet  is 
one  of  the  things  which  will  show  us 
how  to  do  it. 


Don’t  Risk  Disappointment  —  Get 


MORE 

MONEY 

FOR 

APPLES 


Kasttm  Stylm 


by  ordering  now  and  making  sure 
of  Box  deliveries  when  needed. 
The  big  demand  for  Baker  Boxes 
makes  ordering  ahead  the  only 
safe  way.  Growers  everywhere 
are  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  extra 
price  leaves  a  fine  margin  of  profit 
over  cost  of 

Baker  Apple  Boxes 

Your  apples  will  “look”  a  better 
price,  command  a  better  price, 
will  be  easier  to  sell  and  easier 
to  handle.  Boxes  shipped  to  you 
knocked-down. 

Write  at  once  for  prices,  stating 
number  and  style  of  box  wanted. 
An  order  placed  at  once  will  in¬ 
sure  delivery. 

BAKER  BOX  COMPANY 
84  Foster  St.»  Worcester,  Mass. 


30%  More  Fall  Wheat 

One  farmer  writes:  “Your 
Sheep’s  Head  Pulverized 
Sheep  Manure  gave  ^  per 
cent  increased  yield  over 
barn  manure  on  worn-out 
land.’’  Dropped  with  ferti- 
>«a  lizer  attachment.  Kich  in 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid 
end  potash.  Also  adds  hu¬ 
mus.  For  all  field  crops, 
meadows,  lawns  and  gar¬ 
dens.  It  makes  things 
grow.  Write  for  prices. 

^NATURAL  GUANO  COMPANY 

830  RIVER  STREET  AURORA,  ILLINOIS 


The  grammar-school  principal  w’ent 
from  room  to  room  explaining  what  to  do 
in  case  of  fire.  The  pupils  li.stened  with 
respectful  attention  until  he  came  to  his 
final  instruction,  then  cmiles  and  giggles 
disturbed  the  principal’s  serenity.  “Above 
all  things,”  he  said,  “if  your  clothing 
catches  fire,  remain  cool,” — Credit  Lost. 


Corn  this  Year  will  be  Predous 

Therefore  buy  a 

ROBINSON  METAL  CORN  CRIB 

and  protect  your  crop  from 
vermin  and  weather 
Prices  on  application 

DODGE  FARM,  Washington,  Conn. 


SECOND-HAND  PIPES,TANKS  AND  BOILERS 

Flues  for  culverts— Flumes  and  Penstocks.  Pipe 
threaded  and  coupled  ready  for  connection  or  cut  to 
length  suitable  forlieating,  supports  and  fence  purposes 
Guaranteed  caimble  of  reasuiiable  pressures.  Steel 
beuius  and  rails  cut  to  length.  Tiuiks  of  all  sizes 
open,  closed,  suitable  for  storage  of  water,  giisDline. 
AGENTS  FOR  THE  SKINNER  IRRIGATION  SYSTEM. 

Write  for  circulars  and  prices. 

PERRY.  BUXTON,  DOANE  CO.,  BOSTON.  MASS 


DITCHED 

andXerraces 

Also  grade  roads,  build 
dykes,  levees  with 


Farm  Ditcher 

_ _  —  Grader 

Works  In  any  soil.  Makes  V- 
Bhaped  ditch  or  cleans  ditches 
Qp  to  ^  feet  deep.  Does  labor  of 
100  men.  All  Steel.  Reversible, 
Adiustable,  Write  tor  tree  book 
and  our  proposition. 


Owenshero  Ditcher  &  Grader  Ca  Inc.  Box  2340weBshore,  Ky. 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading  , , 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New-  i 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York  i 


The  Nation  will  need  every  potato  you  can  produce  this  year. 
There  Will  also  be  a  big  export  demand.  Get  all  of  them.  Adopt 
a  better  and  cheaper  method  of  digging  your  crop.  Use  a 

Hoover  Potato  Dig^g^er 

Digs  fast  and  easily 

Gets  all  the  tubers.  Saves  the  backaches  from  hand  digging.  Digs  from  five 
to  eight  acres  a  d®y-  Delivers  all  of  the  potatoes  on  top  of  the  ground — easily  seen 
ancl  picked  up.  No  weeds  or  trash  to  bother.  This  is  delivered  to  the  side  of  row. 
Picker  at^chment  can  be  furnished  which  delivers  potatoes  in  piles  or  in  crates. 

Hoover  Potato  Diggers  represent  a  better  investment 
than  ordinary  diggers.  They  give  more  years  of  ser¬ 
vice  and  at  less  cost  for  upkeep.  Made  of  steel  and 
malleable  castings  almost  entirely.  Elevator  rods  are  ^ 
offset.  This  promotes  better  separation,  and  prevents  H  Je 

potatoes  from  falling  back  on  elevator.  jL  VjS 

Hoover  Diggers  are  built  in  different  J _  (•'p^ 

Styles  and  sizes — there  is  a  type  that 
will  meet  your  requirements. 

Write  for  Hoover  Potato  Digger  Book¬ 
let.  Mailed  free.  Ask  for  package  P —  33, 

JOHN  DEERE 

MOLINE,  ILL, 


.lul 


u  itju* 
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r  HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Ambitions. — Every  man  has  his  am¬ 
bitions — before  he  wakes  np  to  find  he  is 
out  of  the  running.  As  he  sits  by  the 
side  of  the  road  with  a  tack  or  pebble  in 
his  shoe,  and  sees  the  young  folks  run¬ 
ning  by,  ambitions  come  back  to  look  him 
over.  Among  other  things  I  think  every 
man  wants  to  express  what  is  in  him  in 
poetry,  to  get,  in  some  position  where  he 
could  have  arbitrary  power  over  others, 
and  devise  some  great  invention.  Poetry, 
power  and  patent — I  may  put  it  that 
way.  Most  people  try  their  handa  (sel¬ 
dom  their  minds)  at  poetry  and  it  be¬ 
comes  a  relief  to  them,  if  not  to  others! 
Most  of  us  must  be  content  to  practice 
our  power  over  wife  and  family  or  a  lit¬ 
tle  bunch  of  dependents  to  whom  we  give 
employment  or  protection  or  to  whom  we 
loan  money.  It  looks  like  verV  small 
business  for  most  of  us  yet  I  always 
think  that  National  power — the  real 
strength  of  the  country — is  measured  and 
determined  by  the  way  the  plain  men  and 
women  in  ordinary  walks  of  life  rule  or 
lead  in  their  own  little  kingdoms.  As 
for  inventions  they  do  more  tlian  change 
industrial  life — for  what  a  man  does  with 
his  invention  is  a  good  index  to  his  char¬ 
acter.  A  man  may  “originate”  or  dis¬ 
cover  a  new  fruit  or  flower  or  he  may  put 
a  few  sticks  or  pieces  of  iron  together  in 
such  a  way  as  to  increase  convenience  or 
increase  power.  He  is  an  inventor  and 
secures  a  patent  or  property  privilege 
which  will  comiiel  the  public  to  pay  him  a 
tax.  What  does  he  do  with  that  tax  and 
how  does  he  compel  the  public  to  pay  it? 
Find  out  those  things  and  you  have  the 
man.  Find  out  the  character  of  the  men 
who  are  devising  the  material  things  and 
the  legal  schemes  which  compel  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  pay  the  invention  tax  and  you  can 
tell  what  the  nation  will  come  to. 

Invention.- — I  never  expected  to  come 
forward  as  an  inventor !  Serious  inven¬ 
tion  requires  a  peculiar  mind  and  in  most 
cases  I  have  seen  such  a  mind  runs  off 
into  a  collection  of  cogs  and  wheels  which 
do  little  besides  buzz.  I  think  everyone, 
whether  he  be  a  farmer  or  a  financier, 
should  have  some  sort  of  an  inventive 
mind  so  as  to  think  out  new  and  original 
ways  of  doing  things.  This  should  be 
true  of  a  farmer  anyway  for  no  business 
on  earth  demands  so  many  quick  changes 
and  new  methods  as  the  business  that  is 
right  down  in  the  earth.  Napoleon  was 
the  world’s  greatest  general  but  he  made 
little  if  any  imp  'ovement  in  guns  and 
cannon.  One  reason  why  farms  and  gar¬ 
dens  are  being  abandoned  is  because  men 
of  middle  age  cannot  do  the  work  they  for¬ 
merly  did  with  ease.  Tractors  and  en¬ 
gines  and  improved  machinery  all  help 
but  as  the  man  grows  older  he  hesitates 
to  try  and  handle  the  big  farm  as  he  once 
did.  If  he  has  bpys  they  may  take  it  or 
he  may  get  a  tenant  or  a  good  hired  man 
to  run  the  place  for  him.  He  will  find, 
however,  that  there  is  great  truth  in  the 
old  “poetry” 

“He  who  by  the  farm  would  thrive 

Himself  must  hold  the  plow  or  drive.” 
The  great  majority  of  middle-aged  men 
would  be  far  better  off  if  they  could  take 
some  smaller  place — a  few  acres  if  need 
be — and  force  this  smaller  place  with 
what  they  call  intense  cultivation.  If  at 
middle  age  the  average  farmer  were  fixed 
so  that  he  could  quit  the  plow  and  be¬ 
come  the  man  with  the  hoe  he  and  the 
world  would  both  be  better  off. 

The  Back. — In  studying  the  que.stion 
both  personally  and  by  observation,  I  find 
that  the  middle-aged  man  usually  gives 
out  first  in  the  back  and  then  in  the 
knees.  He  does  very  well  so  long  as  he 
stands  upright,  but  when  he  gets  down  to 
pull  weeds  he  gets  the  concentrated  fire 
of  most  of  the  years  he  has  lived.  The 
world  does  not  readily  grant  pensions  or 
sympathy  to  those  who  I'eceive  the 
enemy’s  fire  in  the  back.  So  progress 
through  invention  should  mean  strength¬ 
ening  the  weak  points.  My  invention 
will  enable  an  elderly  man  to  increase  his 
capacity,  lengthen  his  life  and  promote 
peace  in  the  family!  In  these  war  times 
what  more  can  you  a.sk?  Having  tested 
my  invention  carefully  I  know  it  will 
work  and  I  am  prepared  to  guarantee  it. 
How  shall  we  put  it  before  the  public? 

I  might  follow  a  well-established  plan 
and  publish  the  following — for  evei’y 
statement  would  be  justified  : 

A  WONDERFTTE  LabOB  INVENTION! 
Itwrease  The  Efficiency  of  Elderly  Men. 

By  the  use  of  a  simple  applianct'.  which 
should  be  in  every  home,  the  middle-aged 
man  is  enabh'd  to  double  his  efficiency  at 
gardening  work,  promote  his  health,  for¬ 
get  all  grouches,  and  regain  his  place  as 
Be.M)ing  Member  of  The  Household. 

This  appliance  fully  solves  the  labor 
problem  indoors  and  out.  If  kept  in  re- 
j)air  and  used  with  judgment,  it  will 
prove  the  greatest  blessing  ever  inti-o- 
(luced  into  your  household.  Absolutely 
guaranteed  to  do  you  more  good  than  any 
barrel  of  medicine,  any  legacy  or  any 
political  office  you  are  fit  to  absorb. 

The  Gre.\t  Invention. — That  ought 
to  attract  attention  for  it  is  all  true. 
What  shall  I  do  with  my  great  discovery. 
Shall  I  try  and  tax  the  public  or  make  it 
free  to  all?  We  could  use  the  money  to 
good  advantage,  but  tbei-e  are  many  who 
need  the  “appliance”  and  I  have  learned 
that  when  you  introduce  much  thought  of 
money  into  this  thing  there  is  very  little 
room  for  anything  else.  The  “appliance” 


I  advise  is  a  little  child.  The  invention 
consists  in  having  the  man  so  gain  the 
confidence  and  love  of  the  child  that  it 
will  work  along  with  him.  He  can  use 
the  hoe  or  hand  cultivator  to  clean  out 
between  the  plants,  and  he  can  stand  up 
to  do  it.  The  little  child  can  nin  or  crawl 
along  and  finger  out  the  weeds  clo.se  to 
the  plants!  Now  and  then  the  child  will 
run  off  to  play,  but  it  will  come  back  to 
pull  weeds  and  the  man  goes  on  with  his 
work  feeling  that  at  least  one  member  of 
the  family  con.siders  him  a  great  man 
still.  After  all  that  feeling  may  be  the 
oil  w’hich  rises  through  the  v,^ick  of  life  to 
provide  the  light  of  contentment.  Then 
when  dinner  is  ready  or  the  day’s  work 
is  done,  the  child  gets  bold  of  the  man's 
finger  and  under  this  convoy  he  makes  a 
safe  voyage.  There  ought  to  be  an  “ap¬ 
pliance”  of  this  sm-t  in  every  home  where 
people  are  asking  what  they  shall  do  now 
that  the  harder  work  is  passing  away 
from  them.  I  make  my  “invention”  free 
to  all.  There  are  thousands  of  prosper¬ 
ous  country  homes  where  the  aging  father 
and  mother  have  “everything  but  child 
life.”  There  are  thousands  of  little  chil¬ 
dren  who  might  well  serve  as  the  “appli¬ 
ance”  of  my  invention.  This  war  will 
make  many  more  of  them.  I  served  my 
time  as  such  an  “appliance.”  I  shall  al¬ 
ways  think  that  the  finest  thing  which 
followed  our  Civil  War  was  the  way  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  poorer  and  middle  classes’cared 
for  the  “war  orphans.”  These  classes  of 
Americans  seemed  to  feel  that  children  of 
the  dead  soldiers  constituted  a  legacy 
which  the  war  had  left  to  them.  I  doubt 
if  history  can  show  any  finer  pages  than 
those  which  record  these  fine  and  loyal 
people  who  cared  for  such  children  and 
gave  them  homos. 

Inoculation. — This  year  we  have 
tried  some  experiments  with  the  com¬ 
mercial  bacteria  for  Canada  peas,  cow 
peas  and  Soy  beans.  Of  course,  most  of 
yon  know  what  these  bacteria  are.  The 
po<l-bearing  plants  are  able  to  take  nitro¬ 
gen  from  the  air  and  this  work  is  done  by 
tiny  bacteria  or  forms  of  life  which  live 
and  work  upon  the  roots.  Unless  these 
bacteria  are  on  hand  the  plants  will  not 
take  and  use  this  air  nitrogen,  but  must 
be  fed  like  grain  or  potatoes.  Thus  if 
these  bacteria  are  not  in  the  soil  they 
must  be  put  there — like  yeast  in  the 
bi-ead  flour,  so  they  may  spread  all 
through.  You  can  take  .soil  from  a  field 
where  these  bacteria  are  known  to  be 
and  spread  It  over  the  new  field — some¬ 
thing  like  taking  buttermilk  from  one 
successful  churning  to  use  as  a  “starter” 
in  another  batch  of  cream.  In  a  case 
like  ours  where  we  were  seeding  peas  and 
Soy  beans,  we  could  not  get  any  of  such 
soil  as  there  was  none  to  be  had.  So  we 
tried  the  “commercial”  bacteria.  To  get 
these  the  chemist  takes  the  true  bacteria 
from  the  plant  and  “cultivates”  or  breeds 
it  in  the  laboratory.  They  breed  so  rap¬ 
idly  that  in  a  short  time  millions  are 
ready,  and  they  are  put  in  bottles,  sealed 
tight  and  are  ready  for  distribution. 

Using  Them. — You  might  say,  in  a 
way,  that  the  bacteria  in  the  soil  repre¬ 
sent  chicks  hatched  and  brooded  by  a  hen 
while  the  “commercial”  are  more  like  the 
chicks  from  incubator  and  brooder.  At 
any  rate  we  bought  the  bacteria  and 
handled  them  according  to  directions.  A 
little  sugar  was  put  in  and  some  warm 
water.  This  stood  for  a  while  and  then 
the  liquid  was  poured  over  the  seed.  We 
tried  to  slightly  moisten  all  the  seed  and 
I  found  that  with  the  large  seed,  like 
peas  and  beans,  this  moistening  was  all 
that  was  needed.  As  for  results  there 
can  be  no  question  about  the  superiority 
of  the  seed  treated  in  this  way.  The 
plants  are  of  a  darker  green  and  larger 
than  where  nothing  was  used  and  on  the 
roots  the  little  warts  or  nodules  where 
the  bacteria  live  may  be  plainly  seen. 
The  Canada  peas  are  the  best  we  ever 
had  and  I  should  say  that  the  Soy  beans 
are  particularly  responsive  to  this  treat¬ 
ment.  I  cull  it  a  success,  but  we  must 
all  undei-stand  that  these  bacteria  will 
not  entirely  take  the  place  of  manure  and 
fertilizer.  Some  people  try  to  make  us 
think  that,  but  they  are  wrong.  All  the 
bacteria  can  do  is  to  provide  some  nitro¬ 
gen  and  give  the  plant  a  better  chance  to 
utilize  potash  and  phosphorus  if  we  will 
supply  these  elements.  I  think  these  bac¬ 
teria  will  pay  if  we  are  willing  to  feed 
the  crop. 

Wet  Weather. — It  still  continues  day 
after  day.  By  the  middle  of  July  only 
one  hay  field  had  been  cut,  and  a  drench¬ 
ing  rain  continues.  The  lower  corn  fields 
are  afloat  with  water  and  grass  and 
weeds  are  swarming  everywhere.  A  great 
plague  of  plant  lice  has  come  upon  us 
and  on  many  fields  the  potatoes  have 
been  ruined.  They  are  also  working  on 
the  ti’ees.  We  can  kill  them  with  to¬ 
bacco  exti-act  in  v/ater,  but  these  con¬ 
stant  rains  wash  the  spray  off  as  fast  as 
we  cau  put  it  on.  The  weather  situation 
in  Northern  New  Jersey  is  the  most  se¬ 
rious  I  have  ever  known.  The  redeem¬ 
ing  features  are  the  fine  growth  which 
the  trees  ai-e  making  and  the  excellent 
opportunity  for  starting  cover  crops.  The 
less  we  talk  about  the  weather  the  better 
off  we  shall  be !  h.  w.  c. 


Hen  Manure  and  Club  Root 

On  page  857,  late  tomatoes  and  cab¬ 
bages  are  hui-ried  along  by  nitrate  of 
soda.  Is  hen  manure  good  for  cabbages? 
Is  it  known  wlmt  causes  club  or  stumj)- 
foot?  Is  hen  manure  ever  considered  a 
cause  for  this  trouble.  I  have  a  quantity 


of  hen  manure  which  I  wish  to  use  on 
cabbages  if  it  will  be  good  for  them. 

L.  A.  R. 

Nitrate  of  soda  is  the  most  soluble 
form  of  nitrogen.  Thus  it  is  a  stimulant 
and  will  force  quick  growth.  Hen  ma¬ 
nure  is  the  strongest  and  most  active  of 
all  farm  manures.  It  is  good  for  cab¬ 
bage,  but  not  so  stimulating  as  nitrate. 
“Club-foot”  in  cabbage  is  a  disease. 
Hen  manure  will  not  cause  it,  but  will 
help  the  plant  by  forcing  a  quick  growth. 
IJme  is  very  useful  in  club-foot,  but  the 
most  necessary  thing  is  to  get  plants  free 
from  the  disease.  These  are  grown  in 
“stentized”  soil.  This  means  .soil  treated 
by  heat  or  chemicals  so  as  to  kill  the  dis¬ 
ease  genus.  Many  farmers  start  cabbage 
and  tobacco  plants  on  ground  where  a 
brush  pile  has  been  burned,  as  such 
burning  sterilizes  the  soil. 


Renewing  an  Old  Strawberry  Bed 

What  is  the  be.st  method  of  tr^'oting  an 
old  strawberry  juitch  that  I  wish  to  use 
another  year?  When  is  the  best  time  to 
apply  commercial  fertilizer,  and  what  is 
the  best  kind  to  use?  c.  s. 

Richmond,  Ind. 

It  will  depend  on  the  condition  of  the 
patch — age,  variety  of  plants,  size,  ancf 
whether  it  is  clean  or  full  of  Aveeds.  If 
very  weedy  we  should  plow  or  spade  it 
up  and  start  anew.  First  dig  out  a  good 
supply  of  young  plants  or  runners  and 
“heel”  them  in — that  is,  put  in  trenches 
close  together  with  the  roots  well  covered. 
Then  plow  or  spade  the  old  bed — turning 
plants  and  weeds  all  undei*.  Fit  the 
ground  smooth  and  fine,  and  then  trans¬ 
plant  the  plants  you  have  dug  from  the 
bed.  We  should  put  them  two  feet  apart 
each  way  and  give  them  thorough  cul¬ 
ture  during  the  season — cutting  off  the 
runners  as  they  start.  Another  plan  is 
to  plow  or  spade  out  the  middles  of  the 
old  matted  rows.  This  will  turn  under 
the  older  plants  at  the  center  of  the  rows, 
and  leave  new  rows  of  younger  plants  on 
the  outside.  Then  with  a  hoe  you  can 
clean  out  enough  of  these  younger  plants 
to  leave  straight  rows.  In  this  way  the 
center  of  year-old  matted  row  of  last  year 
becomes  the  middle  or  alloy  for  tire  next 
crop,  with  the  fruiting  rows  for  next 
year  growing  in  what  was  the  path  or 
alley  this  year.  This  process  can  be  re¬ 
versed  each  year  by  taking  out  the  old 
plants  after  fi-uiting  and  starting  the 
new  rows  with  the  younger  plants  or 
runnel’s. 


tiasigncd  with  hiddificd Curves 
to  prevent ^  Cuttindpf  the  Shirt 
.  over  the  Shdii/ders.  ' 
Hall.Harfweli&Co-rtakersrTrQy.N.Y. 


APPLY  LIME  THIS  FALL 

Orders  must  be  placed  at  once  to  prevent 
disappointment.  The  extraordinary  car 
shortage  makes  this  imperative. 
Caledonia  Marl  Lime,  the  most  soluble 
calcium  carbonate,  provesmosteconom- 
ical.  Write  for  prices,  facts,  analysis,  etc. 

CALEDONIA  MARL  BRANCH 
International  Agricultural  Corporation 
812  Marine  Bank  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THR 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


■on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop^ 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  pe»« 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  Tho 
International  Silo  Co.,  113  Hood  Illdg.,  Meadvllle,  I’a. 


Save  All  Your  Com  Crop  This  Year 


You’ll  need  the  40%  crop  value  in  the  stalks;  and  you  can  rely  upon  the 
Moline  Corn  Binder  to  do  a  clean  job  of  harvesting,  no  matter  what 
condition  the  crop  is  in. 

Gathering  boards  extend  5  1  /2  feet  in  advance  of  knife,  straighten  up 
down  corn  before  cutting.  Properly  set  springs  and  shields  prevent  clog¬ 
ging  by  short  stalks,  weeds  or  loose  leaves— insure  steady  work, 

Conveying  chains  deliver  corn  to  binding  device  in  perfect  order.  You 
gel  smooth,  firmly-bound  bundles  with  unvarying  regularity — no  missing. 

Lightest  running  main  wheel  in  the  world.  All  carrying  and  driving 
friction  is  eliminated  by  self-aligning,  anti-friction  bearings. 

Solid  steel  main  frame  holds  working  parts  in  easy  working  position  at 
all  times — insures  long  life  and  good  service  under  hard  strain. 

Ask  your  Moline  Dealer  about  the  Moline  Corn  Binder^  or  write  us  for  Illustrated  Literature. 

Address  Department  19 

Moline  Plow  Company,  Moline,  Illinois 

Manufacturers  of 

Plows  (ochuud)  StalkJCutters  Grain  Drills  Rice  Binders  Spreaders 

Harrows  Hay  Loaders  LimeSowers  Grain  Binders  Scales 

Planters  (cXn)  Side  Del.Rakes  Seeders  Corn  Binders  Wagons 


For  Over  50  Years^^TieMarkJ^f  Good  Implements 


RURALISMS 


Propagating  Boxwood 

1.  I  wish  to  grow  boxwood  from  cut¬ 
tings.  How  is  this  done?  2.  How  can 
I  dry  sweet  corn  for  Winter  use? 

Uniontown,  N.  J.  s.  s.  E. 

1.  The  best  time  for  propagating 
Buxus  Sempervirens  (boxwood),  is  about 
the  middle  of  July.  The  wood  at  that 
time  is  just  at  the  right  stage  of  matur¬ 
ity  to  insure  the  most  successful  results. 
The  method  to  pursue  is  as  follows : 
The  cuttings  are  taken  from  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  and  are  usually  made  about 
four  or  five  inches  long.  Strip  the  leaves 
off  the  lower  half,  and  they  are  then 
ready  for  placing  in  the  propagating  bod. 
A  cold  frame  is  an  ideal  place  for  the 
cuttings.  About  four  inches  of  clean, 
sharp  sand  should  be  put  in  the  frame 
and  slightly  firmed.  Now  with  an  old  table 
knife  open  a  line  lengthwise  of  the  frame 
by  drawing  the  knife  toward  you,  then 
insert  the  cuttings  in  the  sand  to  a  depth 
of  about  two  inches,  and  about  two 
inches  apart  in  the  row.  Firm  the  sand 
along  the  roAv  with  a  block  of  wood  or 
brick,  then  open  the  second  row  about 
four  inches  from  the  firs'",  and  so  on  until 
the  frame  is  full,  or  until  you  ’  ave  set  all 
the  cuttings  you  wish  to  put  in.  Now 
w'ater  them  W'ell  wdth  a  sprinkling  can, 
place  the  sash  on  tight,  and  give  the 
glass  a  good  coat  of  whitewash  to  shade 
the  cuttings.  Keep  the  sash  down  tight 
until  the  cuttings  have  struck  root,  when 
they  will  need  airing,  which  can  be  done 
b.v  raising  the  sash  in  the  rear  three  or 
four  inches.  While  the  cuttings  are  root¬ 
ing  they  will  need  sprinkling  two  or 
three  times  a  day.  This  is  important, 
and  must  under  no  circumstances  be 
neglected.  After  the  cuttings  are  i-ooted 
they  must  have  air  at  all  times,  and 
should  be  gradually  exposed  to  full  light, 
wdien  after  a  few  days  the  sash  may  be 
taken  off  and  put  aside.  The  young 
plants  may  be  either  potted  or  planted 
in  row's  in  the  open  ground,  or  they  may 
remain  in  the  sand  until  the  following 
Spring,  when  they  may  be  planted  out  in 
rows. 

2.  In  my  boyhood  days  the  farm  folks 
used  to  dry  much  sweet  corn  for  Winter 
use.  They  w'ould  select  the  corn  that 
was  just  at  the  best  stage  for  roasting 
oars,  take  the  shuck  and  silk  off,  then 
boil  the  ear  just  long  enough  to  set  the 
milk  in  the  grain.  It  was  then  Cut  from 
the  cob  with  a  sharp  knife,  placed  in 
clean  pans,  and  set  in  the  sun  or  oven  to 
dry  thoroughly.  When  the  drying  was 
C'ompleted,  the  corn  was  usually  bagged 
in  clean  muslin  bags  and  hung  up  in  a 
dry  place.  Flour  bags  are  well  suited 
for  the  purpose.  K. 


Improving  Spineless  Blackberry 

I  have  a  native  blackberry  which  has 
no  barbs  on  its  canes.  It  is  hardy  and 
a  heavy  producer  of  good  quality,  fair- 
sizerl  berries.  How  shall  I  proceed  to 
improve  size  of  fruit?  c.  M.  M. 

AVinterport,  Me. 

The  only  w'ay  you  could  develop  the 
size  of  your  berries  would  be  by  cross- 
pollcnization  upon  larger  varieties  and 
by  selection  for  years.  This  work  re¬ 
quires  specialized  know'ledge,  skill, 
science  and  patience.  If  you  are  very 
much  interested  in  the  work  you  may 
write  to  the  New  York  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  1'.,  and  ask 
them  to  send  you  their  available  litera¬ 
ture  on  the  breeding  of  raspberries  and 
blackberries.  Out  of  2,500  crosses  they 
produced  less  than  a  half-dozen  excellent 
strains. 


“Plum  Pockets”  a  Fruit  Disease 

AVill  you  tell  me  what  kind  of  fruit 
the  enclosed  sample  is?  w.  ii  s 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  fruit-like  bodies  on  the  branches 
from  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y.,  are  “plum 
pockets”  (Exoascus  Pruni).  The  name 
“plum  pocket”  or  “plum  bladder,”  arises 
from  the  curious  hollow'  deformity  of  the 
plum,  caused  by  a  fungus.  The  pulp 
and  stone  of  the  fruit  are  replaced  by  a 
thin,  soft,  inflated  shell,  and  in  place  of 
the  seed  merely  a  hollow  cavity  exists. 
The  disease  appears  soon  after  the  flow¬ 
ers  fall.  The  affected  fruits  vary  in  size 
from  2-5  cm.  in  length,  and  can  be  readily 
distinguished  from  the  healthy  fruit  by 
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their  pale  yellow  color.  As  they 
they  become  coated  over  with  a 


g-'i 


age, 

fine 


powder,  consisting  of  the  spores  of  the 
fungus  which  caused  the  malformation. 
I.ater  the  pockets  turn  black  and  fall. 

The  disease  is  local  in  character.  A 
single  tree  in  an  orchard  may  bear 
“pockets,”  sometimes  every  fruit  on  the 
tree  being  affected,  while  surrounding 
trees  are  normal.  A  tree  once  affected 
continues  to  bear  pockets  in  succeeding 
year.s.  Treatment  consists  in  cutting  and 
burning  the  affected  branches  or  trees. 

PERCY  WILSON. 

New  York  Botanic  Garden. 


Rhubarb  Culture 


I  have  a  great  many  questions  asked 
me  about  rhub.arb.  One  man  has  poor 
rhubarb,  while  his  neighbor  directly 
across  the  fence,  has  splendid  plants  with 
large  stalks  and  broad  leaves.  Will  you 
give  a  few  hints  on  the  care  and  cultux'e 
of  rhubarb?  Does  the  plant  do  better  in 
a  shady  or  sunny  spot?  Does  it  respond 
to  heavy  fertilization?  How  often  must 
the  roots  be  divided?  Will  it  bear  all 
Summer  if  it  is  prevented  from  going  to 
seed?  Does  it  do  any  harm  to  pick  off 
leaves  and  stalks  the  first  year  after  di¬ 
viding  roots?  w'.  1.  M. 

Norwood,  Mass. 

Poor  rhubarb  is  from  old  plantings,  or 
because  of  scanty  cultivation  and  ma¬ 
nuring.  Divide  the  hills  when  the  stalks 
become  too  small  for  market,  usually 
about  seven  years  from  setting.  It  will 
grow  almost  anywhere  in  this  climate  if 
the  soil  is  free  from  standing  water,  but 
does  best  in  deep  loamy  soil  suitable  for 
early  potatoes  and  garden  vegetables. 
Shade  produces  a  deceptive,  leafy  growth, 
but  a  light  yield.  Give  it  a  sunny  ex¬ 
posure.  Rhubarb  is  the  rankest  of  feed¬ 
ers  and  can  hardly  get  too  much  manure. 
Twelve  cords  of  stable  manure  per  acre 
or  fifty  one-horse  loads  is  none  too  much, 
or  say  a  load  to  from  25  to  50  hills.  Old 
hills  may  be  divided  now  digging  or  plow¬ 
ing  away  all  but  a  few  eyes  and  setting 
the  parts  removed  for  new  plantings,  two 
eyes  in  a  place,  and  three  feet  apart  in 
deep  furrows  feet  distant.  Put  three 
big  shovelfuls  of  manure  to  a  hill  with  a 
little  soil  over  the  manure.  New  plant¬ 
ings  should  not  be  picked  at  all  the  sec¬ 
ond  year,  although  a  few  stalks  pulled  for 
home  use  does  no  great  harm.  Picking  in 
late  Summer  also  weakens  the  plant, 
which  needs  time  to  store  food  in  its 
bulky  roots  for  the  following  season’s 
crop.  Keep  the  seed  stalks  down  and 
cultivate  enough  to  stop  weeds. 

G.  B.  F. 


Club  Root  in  Cabbage 

What  is  good  for  clump-footed  cab¬ 
bage  ;  large  lumps  on  the  roots  of  the 
cabbage.  I  have  lost  over  100  plants. 

E.  w. 

Your  cabbage  plants  are  affected  with 
the  disease  known  :is  club  root,  which  de¬ 
velops  inside  of  the  roots  of  cabbage, 
cauliflower,  turnips,  rape,  kale,  radishes, 
and  in  the  roots  of  many  weeds  such  as 
wild  mustard,  wild  turnips,  shepherd’s 
purse,  etc.  It  is  caused  by  millions  of  ex¬ 
tremely  tiny  “worms”  which  develop  in¬ 
side  of  the  roots,  causing  the  swellings. 
These  “worms”  exist  for  several  j’ears, 
especially  in  a  heavy  sour  soil.  The  ex¬ 
perienced  growers  of  the  above  mentioned 
crops  avoid  planting  these  crops  where 
any  one  of  them  has  grown  for  about 
three  years  on  light  soil  and  for  about 
five  years  on  heavy  soil.  Since  the  dis¬ 
ease  cannot  persist  in  a  sweet  soil,  it  is 
well  to  apply  lime,  six  months  ahead  of 
time,  on  the  soil  where  these  crops  are 
to  grow.  The  lime  is  also  beneficial  to 
the  growth  of  the  crops  and  thei'efore  is 
doubly  beneficial.  The  disease  is  some¬ 
times  carried  on  the  seed,  but  this  source 
of  infection  may  be  avoided  by  soaking 
the  seed  for  15  minutes  in  a  solution 
made  up  of  one  part  of  formaldehyde  (40 
per  cent.),  and  224  parts  of  water. 
Rinse  the  seed  in  clear  water  and  dry 
thoroughly.  Seedlings  are  very  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  the  disease,  and  the  utmost  pre¬ 
caution  must  be  taken  to  grow  the  plants 
on  uninfected  soil.  When  transplanting 
to  the  field  any  plant  showing  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  on  the  root  should  be  discarded. 

As  previously  stated,  soil  on  which 
these  crops  have  recently  grown  should 
not  be  planted  to  these  susceptible  crops 
unless  perhaps  it  has  been  well  limed. 
Even  the  wash  water  from  an  infected 
field  to  a  clean  one  may  cause  the  dis¬ 
ease  to  develop.  Many  practical  farmers 
know  that  hog  manure  is  not  good  for 
cabbage ;  this  is  because  the  manure  may 
have  been  infected  with  the'  disease  by 
throwing  infected  green  stuff  into  the 
pens.  Some  farmers  complain  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  on  ground  where  cabbage  or  the 
other  crops  have  never  been  grown,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  disease  can 
develop  on  the  wild  mustard,  wild  tur¬ 
nips,  etc.,  etc.,  so  prevalent  in  New  York 
and  other  States.  k.  w.  d. 


Prompt  D  eltveries  | 
on  Unadilla  Silos  !  | 

There  is  yet  time  to  place  your  order  and  have  it  delivered  in  advance  = 
of  the  corn  harvest.  We  can  take  care  of  you,  if  you  act  now,  § 

Defend  Your  Profits  with  a  Unadilla  Silo  9 

Corn  silage  {even  that  made  from  an  immature  or  frosted  crop)  is  the  best  and  cheapest  = 
milk  and  meat  producing  roughage  known.  It  ordinarily  saves  feeding  half  as  much  hay,  S 
high-priced  oil  meal  and  mill  feed.  With  all  products  commanding  war-time  prices  next  = 
winter,  plenty  of  silage  to  feed  will  increase  your  dairy  profits  amazingly.  But,  Silo  prices,  = 
like  everything  else,  have  advanced  and  they’re  going  higher.  However,  here’s  a  coupon,  S 
which  if  used  as  directed,  will  let  you  in  right  on  a  Unadilla — it  will  save  you  dollars.  ^ 

i""""" . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .  % 

I  Mail  this  Price  Reserving  Coupon  TODAY!  ^ 
Does  not  Obligate  — but  PROTECTS  YOU! 


I  VNADILLA  SILO  CO., 

I  Box  C,  l  iiixlUlu,  N.  V. 


“'Bate. 
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. . . i  Send  me  your  catalog,  prices 

i  nJace  mv  nr.iL.  1  Coupon  with  the  understanding  that  if  I 

5  .  September  30th,  it  is  to  be  accepted  at  JULY 

i  between  P^‘®es  which  may  be  made 

j  between  tins  date  and  October  1st,  1917— but  I  am  nbt  obliged  to  buy. 

~iinimitiiiiiiittiittiiiiiir. 

(Write  name  and  address  plainly) 

Name 

I  P.O.  Address. 

niimttiiiiNiiHiiniiniiiimjinnmiiimiiNiimMiuiJiimtimniiiMmiiittiiiitmmiiimiiMiMtiminmMimmniiimiiii 
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The  Unadilla  plant  is  the  largest  silo  manufactory  in  the  = 
East;  it  is  centrally  located  to  facilitate  shipping,  heavily  S 
with  the  best  silo  building  materials  in  Spruce^,  £ 
White  Pine  and  Oregon  Fir,  and  equipped  to  rapidly  = 
turn  out  a  large  number  of  late  season  orders.  = 

Unadilla  S3o  Co.,  Box  C,  Unaddla,  N.  Y.  | 


^  MORE  ROOMi 

IT. 

Globe  Silo 

(  An  improvement  over  all 
other  stave  silos.  Exten¬ 
sion  roof  and  other  exclusive 
features.  Double  spline  with 
tightest  sealed  joints.  No  waste 
of  strength  loosening  pinched 
doors.  Endorsed  by  all  State 
Granges  in  the  East. 

Save  Money  NOW — send  for  information 
about  Globe  Silo  proposition  and  big  cash  and 
early  shipment  discounts.  Drop  postal  at  once  to 

GLOBE  SILO  CO.,  2*12  Willow  St., Sidney.  N.Y. 


Dorit  M<uii6  your  Cows' 
Get  this  Book-Its  Free 


It  shows  the  way  to  make 
more  money  on  your  cows. 
Written  by^  authorities  on 
dairy  feeding.  Tells 
why  the  famous 

HARDER 
SILOS 

ore  used  by  the  U.  S, 
Govt,  and  tliousauds 
<»f  successful  dftiry- 
inon.  Write  today 
and  get  this  valu- 
al)le  }^k. 

Harder  Mfg.  Co., 


THE  INDIANA  SILO 

Fifty  thousand  are  now  in 
use  on  the  finest  farms  ia 
America. 

If  you  are  ^oing  to  buy  a  silo 
— this  satisfactory  service  ren¬ 
dered  everyrwhere — should  be 
of  special  interest  to  you. 

The  cost  of  all  materials  iti 
advancing  like  the  price  of 
wheat  and  corn. 

Why  not  save  money  by 
contracting  for  your  silo 
now.  It  undoubtedly  will  cost  you  more 
next  spring  or  summer. 

Let  us  send  you  our  proposition — to  con¬ 
tract  now  for  your  silo  and  deliver  it  later, 
We  still  have  openings  for  a  limit* 
ed  number  of  farmer  agents. 

INDIANA  SILO  CO. 

518  Union  Building.  ANDERSON,  INDIANA 
518  Exchange  Bldg..  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

518  Indiana  Building  DES  MOINES.  IO\VA 

518  Live  Stock  Exch.  Bldg..  FT.  WORTH,  TEXAS 


reipUWALt  SILOS 


have  three  distinct  walls.  Require  : 
DO  hoops.  Economical  because  they  i 
last  longer.  Air  tight,  frost  and  ; 
waterproof.  Absolutely  Guaran-  J 
teee  .  In  use  for  15  years.  Send  for  cata-  = 
log,  ijrices,  terms  and  Agency  Prspositiun  : 
CRAlNE  SILO  CO..  Box  110,  Norwich,  N.  v!  I 

msmumtmmmtmmmmmmmi 


Green  Mountain  Silos 

PROMPT  SHIPMENTS 

Best  Doors  Creosoted  Staves  that  last 

Strongest  Hoops  Guy  System  that  will  your  silo  erect 

The  Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co. 

338  West  Street,  Rutland,  Vt. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  IIUSIXESS  FAE^rER•S  PAPER 
A  National  M'eekly  .loiiriiiil  for  Country  ami  huliiirban  Ilomcx 

Eslnhlished  fSiO 

Piibibhrd  irrckly  by  tlir  Rural  I’nbliKhlnir  Comjiany,  33S  Wo«t  8OII1  Street,  New  York 
Herbkrt  W.  Collingwood,  I’rosidcnt  and  Editor. 

.loiiK  .1.  OiLLON,  Tre.'surei'  and  Gonoral  Mantitjor. 

Wm.  P'.  DiiJxt.v,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Koylk,  As.sociate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreiffn  conntries  in  the  Universal  I’ostal  Union,  $2.01,  eqtial  to  8s.  Cd.,  or 
8* *4  marks,  or  10!*  francs.  Kenilt  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Odico  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertisinp:  rates,  75  cents  per  apratc  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertisinp:  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  prood  any  loss 
to  jMiid  subwribers  sustained  by  trustinp:  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  mislemlinp:  a<i\-ertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willinpriy  use  our  Rood 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  bo  confused  with  dishonest 
transael.ions.  We  protect  subscribers  aprainst  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
resiKUisible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  Tiik  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  aiivertiser. 


Wl’  have  alway.s  claimed  that  if  there  is  to  be 
any  real  improvement  in  eonntry  liviiij?  the 
farmer’s  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  must  he  in¬ 
creased.  That  alone  will  bring  hope,  independence 
and  true  jirosiierity  into  country  neighborhoods. 
The  various  “uplift”  plans  are  useful  and  many  of 
them  are  good  but  not  one  can  make  permanent 
headway  so  long  as  country  people  feel  that  they 
are  un.iustly  treated  in  the  markets.  Increase  the 
income'  <ind  the  country  will  jirosper  in  every  way. 
To  jirove  this  go  through  the  dairy  districts  and 
see  what  effect  the  increase  of  milk  iirices  has  done 
for  the  people.  See  what  is  being  done  with  the 
extra  money  thus  obtained.  There  can  be  no  Ques¬ 
tion  about  it.  'The  way  to  improve  and  repopulate 
the  country  districts  is  to  increase  the  .size  of  the 
.‘{5-eent  dollar. 

* 

Another  newspaper  lie  which  has  been  put  out 
broadcast  is  tlie  story  that  Maryland  farmers 
were  refusing  to  dig  potatoes — so  as  to  let  them 
rot — rather  than  let  the  price  go  down.  It  would 
be  hard  to  invent  a  more  stupid  story  than  this. 
Our  reports  from  farmers  are  summed  up  in  the 
following ; 

I  mu.st  say  frankly  that  it  surprises  me  to  know 
the  idea  is  getting  broadcjist  in  the  city  that  we  are 
holding  potatoe.s  (or  anything  else)  to  boost  prices. 
When  the  fiict  is  we  are  shipping  potatoes  long  before 
they  are  ripe.  Therefore  we  have  deducted  from  the 
potato  yield. 

Instead  of  holding  the  crops  back  these  farmers 
have  dug  as  fa.st  as  they  could  and  sent  the  potatoes 
to  market.  Many  of  them,  however,  have  not 
played  into  the  hands  of  dealers  as  usual.  The 
farmers  have  organized,  studied  the  markets  and 
sent  their  crop  just  where  they  could  get  most  for 
it.  That  is  Avhy  these  stories  have  appeared.  The 
daily  papers  have  floated  the  lies  in  order  to  help 
the  middlemen. 

* 

WE  are  told  that  some  years  ago  the  dust  from 
a  cement  factory  in  California  blew  into  an 
orange  grove  so  thickly  that  con.siderable  damage 
was  done.  The  cement  company  had  to  jiay  the 
damage  and  they  began  hunting  for  some  way  of 
catching  and  saving  the  dust.  This  Avas  tinally  done 
by  placing  “hoods”  on  the  chimneys.  When  the 
dust  Avas  examined  it  Avas  found  to  contain  10  per 
cent,  or  more  of  ])otash.  As  Ave  understand  it  this 
pota.sh  comes  from  the  clay  used  in  making  the  ce¬ 
ment.  The  high  heat  emidoyed  in  the  jirocess  acts 
ujion  this  potash  to  separate  it  and  make  it  avail¬ 
able.  At  any  rate  instead  of  being  an  annoyance 
and  damage  breeder,  this  dust,  upon  examination, 
Avas  found  to  he  a  vahmhle  fertilizer  and  is  noAV 
being  u.sed  for  that  purpo.se.  It  is  not  suitable  for 
use  in  mixed  fertilizers  and  probably  contains  too 
much  lime  for  sucli  crops  as  potatoes.  For  fruit  and 
many  other  crops  Avhere  lime  is  needed  it  promises 
to  be  a  great  helj)  and  Avill,  Ave  think,  be  used  freely. 
Thus  a  combination  of  accident  and  necessity  has 
made  this  Avaste  product  and  nuisance  into  a  val¬ 
uable  and  timely  agricultural  help. 

* 

DI'RINC  the  past  few  years  Ave  have  had  many 
Questions  about  milch  goats.  It  may  seem 
a  small  matter  to  many  yet  hundreds  of  poor  Avomen 
and  men  haA'e  been  tenpited  to  iiiATSt  money  in 
breeding  “the  poor  man’s  cow.”  All  sorts  of  stories 
are  told  iibout  the  great  profits  in  goat  breeding,  but 
some  of  the  cold  facts  are  brought  out  in  a  bulletin 
from  the  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Experiment  Station.  The 
cost  of  feeding  a  goat  Avas  about  three  cents  a  day, 
or  .j:il.05  a  year.  The  milk  yield  ran  from  a  little 
over  .lOO  pounds  per  year  to  over  1,800,  the  average 
being  800  pounds,  or  about  400  Quarts.  The  average 
food  cost  of  producing  a  Quart  of  goat’s  milk  Avas 
not  far  from  cents.  Avhile  the  food  cost  of  cow’s 
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milk  Avas  a  little  le.ss  than  one  cent.  Of  cour.se 
there  is  nothing  to  the  projiosition  that  goats  A\ill 
li\’e  and  give  milk  on  a  diet  of  tin  cans  and  old 
hoots.  ’There  is  no  Que.stion  that  goat's  milk  proved 
more  digestible  for  iiiA’alids  and  children  than  coa\’’s 
milk.  In  iminy  cases  where  goat’s  milk  AA'as  tried 
sick  babies  recoA’ered  and  made  fine  gains.  It  is 
evident  that  the  goats  produce  less  milk  to  the 
liound  of  grain  and  hay  consumed  than  coaa’s  do. 
Unless  there  could  he  some  siiecial  sale  for  the 
milk  at  a  high  jirice  the  goat  Avould  not  jirove  as 
economical  a  dairy  animal  as  a  good  cow.  The 
price  of  a  good  milch  goat  .seems  to  be  $.50  or  more. 
The  facts  do  not  seem  to  leaA’e  much  of  the  theory 
that  people  with  small  families  and  small  places 
can  find  in  the  goat  an  economic  substitute  for 
the  cow.  If,  hoAATver,  the  goat  men  have  the  facts 
to  disprove  this  they  should  come  forward  Avith 
them,  for,  as  )ve  have  stated,  there  are  hundreds 
who  AAmnt  to  know. 

* 

ON  many  farms  this  year  at  least  part  of  the 
corn  Avill  be  “hogged  down.”  This  means  that 
no  time  Avill  be  spent  in  cutting,  husking  or  grind¬ 
ing.  Hogs  will  be  turned  right  in  after  the  ejirs  are 
ready  and  left  there  to  eat  stalks  and  gniin.  It 
may  seem  a  AAmsteful  process  but  there  iire  other 
things  to  consider.  In  this  AA’et  season  many  corn¬ 
fields  are  hard  to  get  into  Avith  machiner.v  and  the 
stalks  Avill  be  badly  bloAvn  down.  Labor  is  scarce 
— in  some  ca.ses  impossible  to  obtnm.  Pork  is  high 
and  Avhen  the  hog  jilays  the  jiart  of  hired  man,  mil¬ 
ler  and  machinery,  all  in  one,  he  becomes  a  A’ery 
economical  citizen.  ’That  is  Avhy  this  plan  Avill  be 
AA’orked  out  on  many  farms.  Neitber  hog  nor  imin 
can  thriA’e  best  on  cornmciil  alone.  There  must  be  a 
“balance”  to  the  ration  in  meat,  beans  or  cheese. 
The  Avestern  farmers  put  the  meiit  in  the  hogs’ 
sandAvich  by  .seeding  dwarf  Es.sex  rape  in  the  corn. 
In  some  cases  a  tin  can  Avith  a  small  hole  punched 
through  the  bottom  is  hung  at  either  side  of  the 
cultWator.  Then  at  the  la.st  cultivation  these  cans 
are  filled  Avith  rape  seed.  As  the  cultivator  goe.s 
on  the  seed  trickles  out,  is  scattered  on  the  ground 
and  Avorked  in  by  the  cultiA’ator.  From  this  easy 
seeding  there  Avill  be  a  heavy  growth  by  the  time 
the  corn  is  ready  and  the  hogs  find  a  “sandAvich” 
or  balanced  ration  aAvaiting  them.  They  need  no 
other  introduction.  ’This  Avill  .seem  Avasteful  to 
many  a  farmer  but  long  experience  has  lu-oved  it 
an  economical  plan  for  many  farms.  You  Avould 
be  surpri.sed  to  see  hoAV  little  of  the  stalks  the.se 
hogs  leave. 

♦ 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  helped  before  noAv  in  bringing 
town  and  city  peoiile  together  for  mutual  ben¬ 
efit.  Here  is  a  somewbat  neAV  case.  ’The  folloAving 
letter  is  from  a  Presbyterian  minister  located  in  a 
town  near  Noaa’-  York.  ITis  projiosition  is  genuine 
and  he  is  capable  of  giving  good  service : 

During  the  month  of  August,  my  vacation.  I  should 
he  glad  to  “do  my  bit”  in  helping  out  some  fiirmer 
harvest  his  crops  jirovided  accommodations  for  myself 
and  famil.v — we  have  two  boys  ages  nine  iind  six — 
were  furnished.  If  you  knoAV  of  anyone  Avho  would  be 
Avilling  to  niidvo  these  arrangements  or  can  inform  me 
where  I  might  inquire  further  I  shall  he  grateful.  My 
idea  is  to  get  my  family  into  the  countrv,  get  some 
wholesome  exercise  for  myself,  help  out  '  a  little  in 
food  conservation  .and  let  whatever  my  services  might 
he  worth  to  the  fiirmer,  apjily  on  our  boiird  hill. 

E.  I).  AV. 

This  is  a  business-like  proposition  and  a  neAV  one. 
Does  any  farmer  Avant  to  try  the  plan?  If  so  AV'e 
can  furnish  the  address. 

I  AAi  a  farmer’s  wife  and  feel  A'ery  much  interested 
in  everything  pertaining  to  the  farmer.  I  cut  this 
clipping  from  “’The  Evening  Gazette,”  a  Worcester, 
Ma.ss.,  paper,  and  would  like  to  know  what  you  think 
of  the  article.  All  the  farmers  1  know,  AA'ork  just 
as  long  and  just  as  hard  as  their  hired  men.  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  the  hired  man  generallv  has  iihout 
iis  much  to  show  for  his  labor  as  the  farmer.  I  think 
the  farmer  runs  as  great  risk.s  as  his  help,  and  who 
compensates  him  for  his  losses  or  injuries? 

-Anus.  L.  ir. 

HIS  is  a  case  Avhere  a  AA’ell-meaning  b;ick-to-the- 
lander  undertakes  to  settle  the  farm  problem 
by  shorter  hours  of  labor!  He  Avants  Government 
regulations  to  shorten  hours  but  thei'e  seems  to  be 
no  provision  for  doing  the  Avork !  ’There  never  Avas 
anything  like  the  adA'ice  Avhich  is  so  freely  ladled 
out  to  farmers.  We  do  not  find  these  people  telling 
the  manufacturers  or  railroad  men  Iioaa^  to  run  their 
business.  ’Tbe  daily  papers  Avould  not  print  their 
guff  if  it  Avas  aimed  at  other  industries  but  the 
farmer  and  his  AA’ork  seems  to  be  fair  game  for 
every  crack  brained  theorist  Avho  knoAvs  hoAv  to 
Avrite.  It  is  true  that  under  existing  conditions  the 
hired  man  u.sually  makes  more  than  the  boss.  ’The 
strange  part  of  it  all  is  that  these  Avriters  cannot 
seem  to  grasp  the  simple  foundation  truth  of  it 
all.  Give  the  farmer  a  fair  chance  in  marketing  and 
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distributing  his  goods  and  he  will  feed  the  world 
and  provide  the  fine.st  market  for  manufactured 
goods  the  Avorld  eA^er  saAV.  .\dd  10  cents  to  the  3,5- 
cent  dollar  and  a  million  needs  Avill  be  turned  into 
orders. 


WifEX  I  read  the  city  dailies  I  realize  that  hot  air 
is  constantly  arising  from  the  editorial  desks  there  and 
we  country  folk  might  as  Avell  get  into  the  game.  If 
I  didn’t  appreciate  the  need  for  filling  so  much  space 
each  day,  I  should  believe  that  about  the  worst  fools 
in  the  country  became  editors  of  city  dailies,  n.  m 
New  York. 

The  Inclosed  clipping  of  an  editorial  in  the  “San 
rrancisco  Ghronicle”  is  respectfully  submitted.  It  has 
to  me  the  style  of  an  “inspired”  article  communicated, 
perhaps  syndicated.  r  n  tt 

California. 

SUCH  notes  are  coming  from  all  over — from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The  daily  papers  are 
filling  up  Avith  mi.sleading  or  lying  articles  on  the 
food  Que.stion  and  the  attitude  of  farmers.  ’This 
stuff  is  more  than  foolish ;  it  is  mendaciou.s.  We 
think  it  is  jiart  of  an  organized  plan  to  throAV  the 
hlame  for  short  crops  or  high  prices  or  popular  un¬ 
rest  upon  the  farmers.  Our  country  people  luiA'e 
had  a  bitter  struggle  against  hard  conditioms.  ’They 
luiAe  AA’orked  harder  and  shoAA’ii  more  genuine  jia- 
triotism  than  any  other  class  of  citizens.  ’They 

Avill  not  noAv  be  made  wbat  the  hoys  call  “the  goat” 
Avithout  butting  back.  They  can  do  no  better  thing 
than  to  get  right  into  these  city  papers  AA'ith  their 
own  argument.  You  may  think  this  is  a  small  mat¬ 
ter.  In  reality  it  is  one  of  the  most  imiiortant 
things  Ave  can  do — rind  no  one  ivill  do  it  for  ns! 

* 

It  is  announced  that  Luther  Riirbank  has  perfected 
the  most  jiroductive  wheat  ever  evohmd  by  man  It 
IS  claimed  that  it  Avill  give  a  yield  of  .50  to  70  bushels 
to  the  acre,  Avhich  is  three  or  four  times  the  average 
yield  at  iire.sent.  He  has  been  working  at  it  for  10 
year.s  iuid  noAV  thinks  he  has  reached  the  very  climax 
of  wheut  culture. — Ohio  State  Joui'iial, 

\3^E  have  been  looking  for  such  an  announcc- 
V  V  ment!  ’This  is  the  time  to  make  five  grains 
of  Avheat  groAv  Avhere  one  gi-oAV  before!  Who  among 
the  long  list  of  distinguished  Americans  should  be 
better  (lualified  to  do  the  trick  than  Luther  Hur- 
hank?  ’This  Avheat  is  cerLiinly  a  Avouder — a  Avonder 
herry!  We  have  been  looking  for  iigavs  tlnit  our 
soldiers  in  France  are  to  he  fed  on  fried  spineless 
cactus  but  Avith  70  bushels  of  Avheat  to  the  acre  the 
cactus  may  be  used  in  a  .sand\A-ich.-  We  must  not 
let  the  Germans  secure  a  submarine  load  of  this 
Avonderful  Avheat.  .Some  of  our  critics  are  inclined 
to  chide  us  beeau.se  Ave  do  not  take  Burbank  and 
his  Avheat  seriously — as  jiurveyors  of  the  very  bread 
of  life.  Oh  Are  do !  We  uoav  expect  any  day  to 
see  ’The  Luther  Burbank  Society  come  to  life  and 
offer  this  Avonderful  Avheat  for  $100  or  more  per 
bushel.  ’That  Avill  be  the  .serious  part  of  it.  ’Phe 
.sadne.ss  Avill  come  in  the  fact  that  thousands  of 
people  Avill  actually  believe  the  story  and  throAV 
their  money  at  it. 


Brevities 

The  dirty  feeding  bucket  may  .scour  the  calf.  Rem¬ 
edy — .scour  the  bucket. 

’PiiEKE  hiive  surely  been  some  raw  statements  made 
about  raiv  phosphate  rock. 

I.\  not  one  case  in  10  is  lime  needed  as  a  jdant  food. 
AA  e  do  not  use  it  as  Ave  Avould  manure  or  fertilizer  hut 
for  its  effect  upon  the  soil. 

Many  people  complain  that  they  cannot  get  their 
children  to  eat  cornmeal.  In  old  times  it  Avas  a  cus¬ 
tom  to  serve  cornmeal  before  the  meat  iind  give  a 
prize  of  ii  second  help  to  meat  to  the  child  who  ate 
the  most  cornmeal ! 

’The  Ohio  Experiment  .Station  reiiorts  that  in  a 
period  of  23  years  covering  10!)  different  whciit  crops 
one  ton  of  acid  phosphate  h:i.s  made  a  gain  of  80  bush¬ 
els  of  wheat,  ’The  u.sual  apiilication  Avas  about  350 
pounds  of  the  phosphate  per  acre. 

Great  quantities  of  sweet  potatoe.s  Avi.ll  he  dried 
in  the  Southern  States  this  year.  In  the  past  l.-irge 
quantities  of  SAveet  potatoe.s  Imve  been  lost  for  lack  of 
good  storage  room,  but  this  Winter  will  find  tons  of 
dried  potatoes  put  aAvay  for  use. 

’The  corn  ear-Avorm  does  great  damage  in  many 
SAveet  corn  fields.  ’The  eggs  are  laid  on  the  silks  and 
the  Insect  hatches  and  works  down  into  the  eiir.  ’The 
effective  remedy  is  to  dust  the  silks  with  a  mixture  of 
one  part  .sulphur  or  flour  and  three  parts  arsenate  of 
lead.  It  Avould  not  pay  with  field  corn. 

Noav  come  the  calls  for  a  “lice  poivder”  to  use  on 
jioultry.  ’The  folloAving  is  a  “homemade”  mixture  Avhich 
has  giA'eu  satisfaction.  Mix  three  parts  gasoline  and 
one  part  crude  carbolic  iicid  in  a  pan.  Work  into  it 
four  parts  plaster  of  paris  and  stir  well.  Dry  for  24 
hours  .and  crush  to  a  dust.  Worked  into  the  plumage 
— it  Avill  give  relief. 

’There  have  been  several  calls  for  the  method  of 
making  kerosene  emulsion.  Before  the  great  day  of 
proprietary  remedies  this  was  the  standard  remedy 
for  plant  lice :  Dissolve  one-half  pound  of  common 
soap  in  one  gallon  of  boiling  water.  Pour  this  into 
tAvo  giillons  of  kerosene  and  stir  vigorously  so  as  to 
mix  the  kerosene  with  the  soiijiy  Avater.  When  ready 
to  apply,  mix  one  gallon  of  the  .solution  (Avhich  looks 
.somGvhat  like  .sour  milk)  and  10  gallons  of  water. 
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A  Bunch  of  Market  Notes 

What  the  Food  and  Markets  Department  Can  Do 

Farmers  are  coming  more  and  more  to  nse  the 
Department  of  Foods  and  Markets,  but  it  could  be 
used  to  a  much  greater  extent.  It  will  when  they 
realize  the  service  it  has  in  store  for  them. 

HELP  Foil  F.ERRY  PICKINO.— Last  week  two 
different  farmers  wired  for  farm  help  as  berry 
pickers.  Two  gangs  of  men  were  on  tbe  train  farm 
bound  before  night.  This  help  would  not  do  gen¬ 
eral  farmers,  but  it  does  very  well  in  the  fruit 
fields. 

AD.TUvSTTNa  COMI’LAIXTS.— Almost  daily  some 
farmer  has  lost  a  shipment  or  failed  to  get  a  re¬ 
turn.  The  Department  follows  it  up  and  often  ad¬ 
justs  the  difiiculty.  Other  farmers  want  to  know 
the  standing  and  responsibility  of  concerns  before 
extending  credit  or  sending  goods.  They  get  the 
information. 

QTR)TATrON«  ARE  FTRINISTIED.— Again  grow¬ 
ers  are  shipping  or  getting  ready  to  ship  and  want 
cpiotations.  The  Department  sends  them.  If  they 
Avaut  advice  by  wire,  they  get  it  that  way  and  pay 
the  toll  oidy. 

CANNINO  FACTORY  SUPPLIES.— Recently  the 
Department  opened  negotiations  with  canning  fac¬ 
tories  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  found  a  de¬ 
mand  for  many  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  The 
yiformatiou  has  been  sent  to  all  the  codperative 
associations  in  the  State  and  to  the  Farm  Bureau 
agents.  The  Department  itself  negotiated  the  sale 
of  200  tons  of  currants  for  Hudson  River  growers 
to  one  firm.  This  will  take  practically  all  the  cur¬ 
rants  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley.  The  buyer  pays 
five  cents  a  itouud  at  shipping  station  and  furnishes 
containers.  The  price  is  .$100  a 
ton  or  .$20,000  for  the  sale.  For 
the  last  three  years  currants  in 
the  Hudson  River  Valley  wasted  on 
th^  bu.shes,  and  the  city  market  is 
not  any  too  encouraging  this  year. 

If  the  farm  products  all  over  the 
State  were  assembled  by  associa¬ 
tions  of  farmers,  the  Department 
could  keep  lookii\g  for  customers 
all  the  time  and  would  make  sales 
that  would  surprise  the  growers. 

This  is  the  great  advance  in  farm 
practice  that  is  coming.  We  must 
get  rid  of  the  .‘kd-ceut  dollar  and 
deal  direct  with  the  consumer. 

The  currant  growers  get  the  full 
100-cent  dollar.  The  sale  did  not 
cost  them  a  cent.  A  carload  of  goose- 
l)erries  was  sold  for  an^  up  State  gi'ower  to  go  out 
of  the  State;  and  orders  are  in  hand  for  carloads  of 
blackberries  and  i-aspberries. 

SHIPMENTS  RECEIVED. — Df  course,  the  De¬ 
partment  continues  to  receive  shipments  of  all  kinds 
of  farm  produce  daily.  The  receipts  will  amount 
to  more  than  .$;")(X),0<M)  on  the  present  basis.  This 
will  be  a  little  more  than  double  the  receipts  of 
last  year. 

THE  COMINtt  potato  CROP. — The  State  pota¬ 
to  crop  i)romises  to  be  larger  this  year,  and  imless 
skill  is  used  in  the  sale  of  them  prices  will  be 
lower  than  they  should  be  considering  the  cost  of 
production,  including  seed  and  fertilizer.  The  State 
crop  can  be  ston'd  and  marketed  to  best  advantage 
through  organization  of  the  growers.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  proposes  to  help  effect  the  organization  and 
sale  of  the  potato  crop.  Plans  will  be  announced 
soon.  As  a  rule  the  grower  does  not  get  even  25 
cents  on  the  consumer’s  dollar  for  potatoes.  We 
believe  that  through  a  system  of  storage  and  mar¬ 
keting  he  can  get  at  least  50  cents  out  of  the  dollar 
and  save  the  consumer  something  too,  in  order  to 
encourage  her  to  consume  more  potatoes. 

MARKET  FOR  SMALL  CITIES. — Middletown, 
N.  Y.,  has  established  a  city  market.  It  began  two 
weeks  ago  with  seven  farm  wagons  and  within  a 
week  had  grown  to  enough  wagons  and  cars  to 
fill  two  blocks.  The  vehicles  back  up  to  the  side¬ 
walk,  and  the  people  from  all  parts  of  the  city, 
rich  and  poor,  rush  out  to  buy  the  finest,  freshest 
food  that  farm  ever  produced.  We  saw  it  on  a  rainy 
morning  but  no  rain  could  dampen  the  ardor  of  the 
sellers  or  buyers.  The  market  was  supplied  with 
everything  from  a  bunch  of  radishes  to  live  poul¬ 
try,  and  every  article  of  food  found  a  ready  buyer. 
Later  a  covered  market  will  be  developed.  The 
mayor  of  the  city  and  the  aldermen  took  a  lively 
interest  in  the  enterprise ;  but  our  old  friend  of 
milk  fighting  fame,  .lohu  Arfman,  is  the  real  pro¬ 
moter  of  the  movement.  Every  city  in  the  State 
needs  one  of  these  markets  to  feed  its  people  and 
save  the  pi-oducts  of  the  nearby  farms.  Tliey  have 
not  all  got  John  Arfmuo,  but  the  Depurtmeut  will 


help  whenever  its  services  are  needed. 

THE  USEFUL  FARM  BUREAU.— Up  in  Sullivan 
C’ounty  I’ecently,  a  faiuner  called  on  the  farm  bu¬ 
reau  agent  to  get  help  with  his  calves,  three  of 
which  had  died  from  murrain.  Agent  Smith  fixed 
him  up  and  saved  the  other  seven  calves.-  The  far¬ 
mer  was  about  to  spray  his  potatoes  with  ground 
lime  and  ruin  his  crop,  and  Agent  Smith  set  him 
straight  on  the  potatoes  and  then  saved  him  22 
cents  a  pound  on  the  material  needed.  Altogether 
Smith  reckoned  that  he  had  saved  that  farmer  at 
least  $75.  This  gave  him  courage  to  suggest  that 
the  farmer  become  a  member  of  the  county  bureau 
at  a  cost  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  of  50  cents. 
“Well,  Mr.  Smith,”  inquired  the  farmer,  “what  ad¬ 
vantage  would  the  membership  be  to  me?” 

Agent  Smith  is  a  live  wire  and  if  he  stays  long 
enough  he  will  have  every  farmer  in  the  county  in 
his  bureau.  So  ho  should. 


.  The  Department’s  Market  System 

A  pamphlet  has  been  issued  by  the  Department 
outlining  a  system  of  market  organizations  for  the 
State,  including  small  cities  up-State  and  also  for 
the  big  Now  York  market.  This  pamphlet  will  be 
mailed  on  request  to  any  farmer  or  group  of  far¬ 
mers  or  city  people  interested.  System  must  be 
adopted.  There  is  no  other  wa.v  to  save  the  waste 
and  economically  distribute  food.  The  city  people 
are  quite  as  much  concerned  as  tlio  farmer.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  they  are  more  concerned.  The  far¬ 
mer  can  get  along  without  them;  but  they  can  not 
live  a  week  without  the  products  of  the  farm.  The 
si)eculator  is  not  necessary  to  either  of  them.  The 
lack  of  market  facilities  is  costing  both  farmers  and 


consumers  more  than  the  cost  of  markets  evej-y 
year.  If  the  perislwible  foods  brought  to  the  city 
of  New  Y"ork  were  delivered  promptly  in  a  terminal 
market  the  saving  Avould  pay  for  the  mai-ket  in  a 
few  months.  As  it  is  now  the  goods  are  held  in  the 
express  warehouse.s,  and  delivered  several  hours, 
after  the  trade  of  the  day  is  over.  Every  day  far¬ 
mers  lose  up  to  25%  of  the  regular  price  on  such 
shipments.  Sometimes  more.  The  same  is  true  of 
freight  shipments.  No  one  bothers  about  this  be¬ 
cause  the  farmer  loses,  and  he  don’t  know  how  it 
all  happens.  The  losses  Avill  stop  Avheu  the  farmer 
takes  the  reform  in  hand  him.self,  and  not  before. 
This  is  a  ])roblem  of  the  State  and  when  the  215,- 
000  fanners  of  the  State  push  harder  for  it  than  the 
si)eculators  push  against  it,  we  will  get  the  markets. 

The  pamphlet  is  mailed  for  the  askiu.g  from  the 
Department  of  Foods  and  Markets,  204  Franklin 
St.,  New  York. 

1,000,000  Acres  of  Wheat 

Considerable  friction  was  developed  at  the  recent 
Syracuse  conference  over  the  propaganda  to  iucour- 
age  the  planting  of  a  million  acres  of  wheat  and 
rye  in  New  York  State  this  year  as  a  part  of  the 
increased  food  production  problem.  Some  people 
feared  such  a  grain  planting  would  leave  no  laud, 
or  not  enough,  for  other  crops.  Others  thought  fax*- 
mers  would  plow  up  meadows  and  pasture  laud  and 
fail  with  grain  ci-ops  because  the  land  was  not 
.suitabUx  Still  others  figurod  up  the  yield  and  the 
price  and  concluded  the  cost  of  ])r()ductiou  was 
more  than  the  retui-ns.  One  would  think  that  the 
w'hole  gi*aiu  crop  of  the  State  depended  on  the  re¬ 
sult  as  men  voted  on  a  i-esolution  in  conventions. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  convention  vote  on  the 
subject  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  acreage  sown. 
The  suggestion  will,  however,  undoubtedly  help  in- 
ci-ease  the  lye  and  wheat  aci-eage. 

Wheat  and  lye  ai-e  safe  ci'ops.  There  will  be  no 
surplus  of  them  next  yeai-.  The  demand  will  be 
good,  and  prices  will  be  high.  There  was  just  a 
suspicion  of  rivalry  in  the  discussion.  Indeed  a 
very  plain  reference  was  made  to  it.  But  the  far¬ 


mer  will  take  care  of  the  acreage  without  regard 
to  the  votes  on  resolutions.  If  he  can  inci'ease  his 
acreage  of  wheat  or  i-ye  in  hai’inony  with  his  i-e.g- 
ular  i-otation  of  crops,  he  will  do  so.  But  no  matter 
what  limit  may  be  set  by  the  committee  the  gi'ow¬ 
er  is  not  likely  to  grow  more  or  less  than  what  his 
judgment  dictates  as  good  farm  practice. 


The  Wheat  Crop 

If  the_  farmers  of  our  land  lose  money  on  their  wheat 
crops  this  year,  can  it  he  expected  that  they  will  plant 
wheat  again?  The  wheat  producers  of  the  country  are 
not  financially  able  to  carry  their  crops  very  long  but 
must  sell  for  what  they  can  get.  There  will  be  only 
one  foreign  buyer  of  wheat  this  year — the  purchaser 
for  the  entente  powers.  The  government  should  hold 
him  to  a  price  fair  to  the  farmers  and  see  to  it  that  he 
is  able  to  buy  at  a  price  fair  to  the  Allies.  Speculators 
and  middlemen  should  not  be  allowed  to  levy  unjust 
tolls  upon  this  crop.  The  farmer  should  have  the  help 
he  needs  to  keep  him  out  of  their  clutches. 

The  above,  taken  from  The  Rochester  Post  Express, 
expres.scs  the  thought  now  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
Eastern  farmer.s.  This  unfortunate  season  has  about 
wiped  out  the  fool  fads  and  advice  so  freely  given  out 
last  Spring.  The  fact  is  now  bald  and  clear  that  the 
oidy  way  to  increase  food  crops  is  to  make  farmers 
feel  that  they  will  be  paid  a  fair  price  for  their  labor. 
Guarantee  them  that  and  the  food  question  is  settled. 
Expect  them  to  take  all  the  risk  and  there  will  be  no 
increase.  That  is  just  what  would  happen  if  manu¬ 
facturers  of  munitions  could  not  make  contracts  which 
provide  against  every  loss  or  chance!  No  use  expect¬ 
ing  the  farmer  to  be  more  “patriotic”  with  his  labor 
and  money  than  any  other  business  man.  The  man 
who  sends  us  this  clipping  writes: 

T  feel  that  it  expresses  in  a  nut  shell  the  situation. 
Unless  the  farmer  gets  a  price  somewhere  commensur¬ 
ate  with  the  cost  of  growing  this  year  there  are  a  lot 
of  people  in  these  United  States  who  will  go  hungry 
some  time  in  the  not  far  distant  future.  The  farmer 
.seems  to  be  the  “goat”  if  I  am  any 
judge  of  things.  When  we  think  of 
the  fortiines  which  have  been  made  by 
the  steel  men  and  the  auto  men  and 
the  powder  men  and  the  munition 
men  and  hundreds  of  others  and  then 
everything  .seems  to  be  done  to  cut  the 
farmer  oil,  not  from  exorbitant  profits, 
but  from  even  cost.  I  firmly  believe 
that  unless  we  can  get  the  farmer  and 
the  consumer  together  in  some  way 
that  the  latter  will  pay  moi'e  than 
they  have  ever  paid  in  50  yeai's  fox- 
food  and  the  farmer  will  not  get  a 
living  wage.  _  Oh  such  works  as  Con¬ 
gress  is  making  out  of  it.  There  is 
no  language  that  expresses  one’s  in¬ 
dignation  or  contempt.  I  am  not  sure 
at  all  that  Mr.  Hoover  can  do  much 
but  one  thing  is  sure  it  can’t  be  any 
■worse.  I’ossibly  I  am  u  pessimist  al¬ 
though  I  have  always  felt  that  I  was 
a  rank  optimist  but  these  things  are 
getting  on  my  nerve  when  I  see 
what  is  being  done  with  or  to  the 
farmer. 

The  farmers  all  over  the  country  are  a  unit  on  this 
wheat  proposition.  They  want  to  know  before  they 
start  where  they  are  likely  to  start.  President  H.  .T. 
Waters  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College  has  made 
the  follo'wing  statement  to  Washington  : 

Becau.se  of  high  pricx'd  seed,  labor,  and  machinery, 
taimeis  hesitate  to  sow  even  normal  wheat  aci'eage 
unless  they  are  protected  against  di.sastrous  decline  in 
juices  it  wax*  eiuks  before  croj)  is  sold.  An  accurate 
survey  shows  that  Kansas  farmers  will  sow  1,000,000 
acie.s  less^  than  last  year  unless  a  reasonable  minimum 
price  IS  fixed  soon. 


New  York  Food  Legislation 

I.a.st  week  there  was  a  gathering  at  Albany  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Legislature  and  reju'esentatives  of  .some 
farm  interests.  (Jov.  Whitman  has  called  a  special 
session  for  July  .II — the  avowed  juirpose  being  to  jxass 
a  strong  food  law.  There  was  much  discussion  as  is 
usual  at  such  meetings,  but,  as  is  ahso  usual,  in  such 
cases  the  ruling  powers  will  endeavor  to  put  through 
a  bill  which  suits  them.  Gov.  Whitmun  gives  the  pub¬ 
lic  an  outline  of  the  bill  he  will  propose.  It  gives 
drastic  power  to  a  commission  of  three  members  who 
arc  to  have  greater  powers  than  were  ever  before 
conferred  ujioii  State  officials.  Thi.s  commission  is  to 
be  given  the  power,  in  time  of  emergency  to  buy  from 
farmers  or  other  sources  of  supply  or  to  sell  direct 
to  the  consumers  if  need  be.  The  commission  is  to 
have  extraordinary  power  of  seizure  and  distribution 
of  food  stuffs.  It  is  to  control  distribution  and  even 
the  price  of  “necessities.”  These  will  include  food, 
fuel,  seeds,  fertilizers,  feed  materials  and  implements ! 
This  suggested  State  law  ajiparently  follows  the  plan 
of  the  German  government  in  cutting  out  middlemen 
and  si)eculatois  and  putting  the  State  into  the  business 
of  buying  and  .selling.  Usually  such  statements  are  put 
out  as  “feelers”  in  oi'der  to  get  a  line  on  public  .senti¬ 
ment  and  no  final  discussion  can  be  given  until  the 
bill  is  actually  before  the  Legislature.  The  “leaders” 
refused  to  consider  the  Towner  milk  bill  becau.se  they 
said  it  was  “unconstitutional.”  Yet  the  Towner  bill 
was  like  the  charter  for  an  orthodox  Sunday  school 
compared  with  the  fiei'ce  measures  now  called  for.  If 
any  such  legislation  is  needed  the  Towner  bill  ought 
to  be  in  oi>eration  now. 


Eari.y  jtlowing  is  advised  for  killing  or  checking  the 
Hessian  fly  on  wheat. 
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I  WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

America — 1917 

God  of  all  worlds,  to  Thee, 

Spirit  of  unity. 

To  Thee  we  pray. 

Grant  us  the  vision  clear. 

Save  us  from  hate  and  fear, 

Help  us  Thy  word  to  hear; 

Thine  be  “Tim  Uay'  ; 

I’eace  and  on  earth  good  will! 

In  this  quest  may  we  still 

Face  martyi'dom. 

If  we  must  die  to  save. 

This  the  reward  we  crave, 

Victory  beyond  the  grave ; 

Thy  Kingdom  come ! 

Let  us  go  forth  to  fight. 

Our  faces  toward  the  light. 

Our  flag  unfurled. 

Not  for  ourselves  alone, 

Not  to  save  state  or  throne. 

But  to  give  Thee  Thine  own  ; 

God  save  the  world  ! 

— Committee  of  Public  Safety,  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Porcelain  wash-bowls  and  bathtubs 
often  become  stained  with  a  dark  ring 
from  discolored  water.  A  good  way  to 
remove  this  is  to  rub  with  a  flannel  cloth 
wetted  w'ith  kerosene,  then  wash  well 
with  hot  water  containing  a  little  wash¬ 
ing  soda. 

* 

Poached  eggs  wdth  cheese  will  be 
found  a  nourishing  dish  for  a  meatless 
meal.  Arrange  poached  eggs  on  a  shal¬ 
low  baking  dish,  and  sprinkle  with  grated 
cheese.  Pour  over  the  eggs  a  pint  of 
white  sauce,  cover  with  stale  bread 
crumbs,  and  spidnkle  with  grated  cheese. 
Put  in  oven  long  enough  to  brown  the 
crumbs.  The  same  dish  may  be  prepared 
with  tomato  sauce. 

♦ 

Old-fashioned  raspberry  vinegar  is 
made  as  follows :  Mash  the  berries,  and 
when  reduced  to  a  pulp,  add  enough  vine¬ 
gar  to  cover  them.  Set  close  by  the  stove 
for  12  hours,  stirring  often.  Strain  and 
press ;  add  as  many  raspberries,  mashed, 
to  the  vinegar  as  before ;  cover  and  leave 
in  the  kitchen,  or  in  the  hot  sun,  for  six 
hours.  Then  strain  and  measure  the 
.mice ;  add  half  as  much,  water  as  juice, 
and  stir  into  this  five  pounds  of  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  for  every  three  pints  of  liquid. 
Bring  slowdy  to  a  boil,  let  it  boil  up  once, 
and  strain.  Bottle,  cork  and  seal.  Black¬ 
berry  vinegar  is  made  in  the  same  way, 
except  that  5%  pounds  of  sugar  are  used 
to  three  pints  of  liquid. 

* 

The  following  suggestions  for  reducing 
household  expenses  are  among  those  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  president  of  the  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  Association,  and  issued  by  the 
New  York  Mayor’s  Committee  of  Women 
on  National  Defence : 

Estimate  food  needs  of  family,  both 
children  and  adults,  from  standard  tables 
printed  in  books  on  food  ;  keep  a  house¬ 
hold  budget  with  an  itemized  food  bud¬ 
get  ;  find  stores  that  sell  cheaply  because 
of  lack  of  delivery  system,  unless  it  is 
necessar.v  to  spend  carfare  that  will  off¬ 
set  the  money  saved ;  make  a  list  of  all 
foods  that  have  advanced  most  in  i)rice, 
and  learn  their  equivalent  in  food  values, 
so  that  possible  substitution  may  be 
made ;  join  with  a  group  of  families  and 
bu.v  quantities  to  get  the  benefit  of  whole¬ 
sale  prices. 

There  is  a  useful  bulletin  in  the  Cor¬ 
nell  Reading  Course  called  “Short  Cuts 
for  the  Home  Dietitian,”  which  will  be 
very  helpful  in  giving  food  values  and 
their  equivalents.  The  time  is  coming,  if 
not  already  here,  w’hen  every  housewife 
may  help  her  country  by  catering  for  her 
family  on  the  basis  of  actual  food  value, 
rather  than  considering  taste  or  custom 
alone.  The  farm  housekeeper  has  a 
great  advantage  in  using  nearby  or  locally 
grown  food.  Every  pound  of  grain,  veg¬ 
etables  or  meat  produced  at  home  is  not 
only  a  personal  saving,  but  is  also  a 
saving  of  transportation  imperatively 
needed  for  national  service. 

* 

The  American  Society  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  issues,  for  the 
benefit  of  city  teamsters,  a  little  leaflet 
entitled,  “Hot  Weather  Hints  for  Horse 
Users.”  It  includes  the  following  in¬ 
structions  for  the  treatment  of  a  horse 
suffering  from  heat  exhaustion  : 

At  the  first  sign  of  exhaustion  stop 
and  bathe  the  animal’s  head  and  neck 
witih  cold  water.  In  case  of  complete 


exhaustion  or  sunstroke,  endeavor  to  got 
animal  in  shade,  remove  all  harness  ex¬ 
cept  bridle,  and  apply  ice  packs  to  top 
of  head  and  neck.  Packs  can  be  made  by 
wrapping  cracked  ice  in  piece  of  old  blan¬ 
ket,  feed  bag,  or  any  material  handy.  If 
ice  cannot  be  obtained,  pour  cold  water 
slowly  over  head,  neck  and  shoulders 
from  pail  or  hose.  Care  should  be  taken 
not  to  get  water  in  ears  of  animal.  En¬ 
deavor  to  keen  rnimal  in  prostrate  posi¬ 
tion,  bead  ‘■iightl.v  elevated,  with  folded 
blanket  or  other  soft  material  underneath 
to  prevent  injury  by  threshing  ai-ound  or 
struggling. 

Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Scotch  sweaters  made  on  the  Island  of 
Arran,  are  knitted  of  Scotch  wool,  in  a 
variety  of  very  vivid  colors,  also  navy 
blue  and  black.  They  are  collarless,  with 
two  pockets,  and  cost  $4.50. 

An  emergency  medicine  case  for  mili¬ 
tary  use  would  be  found  convenient  for 
the  home  tr.aveler,  too ;  it  contains  first 
aid  .supplies  and  simple  remedies  in  very 
compact  form  ;  price  $1.50. 

SiLVER-m.ooM  is  the  name  given  to  a 
lustrous  mohair  that  costs  $1.19  a  yard, 
45  inches  wide.  It  is  smooth  and  wiry, 
and  comes  in  a  variety  of  broad  stripes, 
black  and  white,  gray  and  white,  and 


other  combinations,  cool-looking  and  ser¬ 
viceable.  White  washing  corduroy,  30 
inches,  is  40  cents  a  yard. 

A  very  convenient  little  handbook  for 
civil  or  military  use  abroad,  is  “The  Sol¬ 
diers’  English  and  French  Conversation 
Book,”  price  .30  cents  net.  It  contains 
hundreds  of  useful  sentences  and  words, 
with  correct  pronunciation,  which  will 
enable  those  going  t  broad  to  exchange 
ideas,  if  not  actually  converse,  with  our 
French  and  Belgian  Allies.  It  is  also  a 
useful  book  for  one  who  wishes  t  gain  a 
handy  working  knowledge  of  French 
phrases  in  daily  use.  Most  of  our  public 
schools  have  appeared  in  the  past  to  give 
rather  more  prominence  to  the  study  of 
the  German  language  than  the  French, 
and  the  rank  and  file  of  our  first  mili¬ 
tary  contingent  is  reported  to  be  reduced 
to  the  sign  language  in  their  French  con¬ 
versation. 

Shetland  floss,  a  loosely  twilled  wool, 
is  most  in  demand  for  knitting  Summer 
sweaters.  It  costs  30  cents  a  skein,  and 
eight  skeins  are  required  for  a  Avoman’s 
sweater.  Silk  Shetland  is  another  sweat¬ 
er  material ;  a  sweater  requires  24  balls 
at  27  cents  a  ball.  Vicuna  at  45  cents  a 
ball,  is  also  popular ;  12  balls  are  needed. 
The  fleecy  wool  called  eyknet,  at  51 
cents  a  ball,  is  used  for  collars,  cuffs  and 


belt.  Yarn  for  Red  Cross  or  military 
service,  khaki  color,  light  gray  and  gun 
metal,  is  61  cents  a  skein,  and  is  made 
into  mufflers,  wristlets,  sleeveless  sweat¬ 
ers,  caps,  etc. 


Pessimist  and  Optimist 

Yesterday  a  pessimist  drove  up  here  to 
borrow  a  farming  implement.  He  could 
not  resist  delivering  himself  of  a  few 
grumbles.  He  “couldn’t  get  nobody  to  do 
nothin’.  The  world  Avas  simply  goin’ 
wild,  and  it  AAms  education  and  automo¬ 
biles  as  Avas  doin’  it.” 

I  simply  couldn’t  stand  by  and  listen 
without  ansAvering,  for,  while  I  do  know 
that  help  is  scarce  and  that  reckless  per¬ 
sons  do  drive  automobiles,  it  is  still  my 
conviction  that  people  are  happier  and 
just  as  considerate  of  others  as  they  used 
to  be.  I  told  this  mournful  one  of  my 
OAvn  morning’s  experience,  a  busy  Mon¬ 
day  morning,  too.  I  came  up  from  the 
vegetable  garden  with  my  first  peas,  to 
find  a  neighbor’s  little  boy  with  about 
half  a  peck  of  their  early  peas  for  me. 
He  said  they  did  not  think  ours  were  on. 
A  little  later  I  ansAvered  the  telephone  to 
have  a  similar  offer  from  another  neigh¬ 
bor.  A  teacher  friend  in  town  called  on 
the  telephone  to  ask  me  if  I  would  come 
into  town  that  afternoon  to  advise  her 
about  placing  furniture  in  a  house  for  a 
crowd  of  girls  Avhom  she  Avas  chaperoning. 
A  little  later  a  friend  called  and  said :  “I 
want  to  take  you  over  to  see  Mrs.  D. — 
this  afternoon.” 

“But,”  I  replied,  “I  am  afraid  that  I 
cannot  go.  I  haA'e  two  errands  up  in 
town.” 

“Well,”  she  said,  “if  I  take  you  in  the 
car  you  can  do  your  errands  and  go  to 
Mrs.  D.’s  also  in  the  same  time  you 
could  make  your  errands  Avith  your 
horse.”  I  agreed  to  go. 

As  I  hustled  about  my  sister  drove  in. 
She  had  been  to  see  a  sister-in-laAV,  Avho 
Avas  not  Avell.  She  had  SAvept  and  made 
bread  for  dinner,  and  had  brought  the 
youngest  child  home  Avith  her  to  relieve 
the  ailing  mother.  She  had  stopped  here 
to  ask  me  for  some  pieces  of  Avhite  goods 
suitable  for  use  in  lengthening  some  little 
dresses.  And  nnAA'  this  man  Avas  here  to 
borroAV  an  implement. 

Is  the  Avorld  going  mad,  and  are  peo¬ 
ple  thinking  only  of  money  and  them¬ 
selves?  I  find  very  little  evidence  of  it. 
I  liA'e  out-of-the-Avay,  but  in  my  little 
piece  of  the  world  Ave  are  A'ery  dependent 
upon  one  another.  The  Monday  morning 
of  Avhich  I  have  told  you  is  only  one 
morning,  and  in  the  life  of  one  Avoman. 
It  has  its  counterpart  in  nearly  every 
life,  and  Ave  should  be  very  grateful  for 
this  consideration  of  others  for  ns,  and 
more  so  for  the  opportunity  to  do  little 
things  for  them.  And  it  is  in  line  Avith 
this  to  remember  that  our  little  State  of 
DelaAA’are,*  asked  to  give  $2.50,000  to  the 
Red  Cross,  is  giving  a  million.  L.  s. 


Salting  Cucumbers 

Will  you  give  recipe  for  salting  doAvn 
cucumbers  for  pickles?  ,T.  P. 

Cucumbers  in  Barrels. — Choose  small 
cucumbers  free  from  spots.  I’ut  a  layer 
of  cucumbers  in  the  bottom  of  a  cask, 
then  a  layer  of  coarse  salt,  about  one- 
fourth  inch  thick,  then  another  layer  of 
cucumbers,  more  salt,  and  so  on  until  all 
are  used.  Place  a  board  on  top  of  the 
pickles,  Avith  a  heaA  y  stone  tc  keep  them 
doAvn.  Then  pour  in  about  a  quart  of 
Avater  to  moisten  the  salt,  which,  Avith  the 
juice  exuding  from  the  cucumbers  should 
make  sufficient  brine  to  cover.  Continue 
to  add  cucumbers,  as  they  are  gathered.,  in 
layers  as  before  a  feAV  cabbage  or  horse¬ 
radish  leaves  on  top,  under  the  board, 
AAull  prevent  molding.  When  the  cask  is 
full,  tuck  a  cloth  closely  around  the 
edges,  put  board  and  Aveight  on  top,  and 
cover  closely,  and  the  cucumbers  Avill 
keep  for  a  year  or  two.  When  cucum¬ 
bers  are  Avanted  for  pickling,  remove 
cloth,  boai'd  and  stone,  and  Avash  them 
Avell  in  warm  water ;  wipe  all  scum  from 
sides  of  cask  with  a  clean  cloth,  take  out 
cucumbers,  and  then  cover  any  remaining 
as  before.  Soak  cucumbers  for  three 
days  in  cold  AAmter,  changing  AAmter  each 
day ;  drain  and  Avipe  carefully.  Half  fill 
a  large  porcelain-lined  presening  kettle 
with  good  cider  vinegar,  put  in  as  many 
cucumbers  as  the  vinegar  will  cover, 
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with  a  piece  of  alum  the  size  of  a  hazel¬ 
nut  ;  heat  to  boiling  point,  stirring  Avith 
a  Avooden  spoon  so  that  they  do  not  soften 
at  bottom  of  kettle,  and  then  drain, 
throAving  aAvay  the  vinegar.  Cover  with 
fresh  cold  vinegar,  spice  if  desired.  A 
little  chopped  horseradish  at  top  Avill 
prevent  molding.  They  Avill  be  ready  for 
use  in  about  a  week.  A  great  many  cu¬ 
cumber  pickles  are  sold  direct  from  the 
brine. 

Brine  for  Cucumbers. — To  six  parts  of 
AA’ater  use  one  part  .salt,  and  one  part  of 
cider  vinegar.  Keep  the  pickles  Avell  un¬ 
der  the  brine,  and  they  Avill  keep  longer 
and  be  more  brittle  than  Avhen  laid  down 
in  salt,  in  the  old  Avay. 

Pickle  for  Cucumbers. — One-half  ounce 
of  black  pepper,  one  and  one-half  ounce 
of  ginger,  one  ounce  of  allspice,  one  ounce 
of  cloves,  one  ounce  of  mustard  seed, 
three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  salt,  half  a 
teaspoon  cayenne  pepper,  one  ounce 
ground  mustard,  one  ounce  turmeric,  and 
six  quarts  of  vinegar.  The  spices  are  to 
be  scalded  in  the  vinegar,  except  the  mus¬ 
tard  and  turmeric  Avhich  should  be  added 
when  the  vinegar  is  cold.  For  a  good 
pickle  without  mustard :  Put  a  teacup¬ 
ful  of  salt  and  a  tablespoonful  of  pow¬ 
dered  alum  into  a  gallon  of  vinegar.  Pick 
small  cucumbers  and  pour  a  weak  brine 
over  them,  boiling  hot.  I^et  stand  over 
night ;  drain,  and  put  into  prepared  vine¬ 
gar.  Add  cucumbers  as  convenient,  and 
Avhen  as  many  have  been  put  into  the 
vinegar  as  it  Avill  cover  scald  them  up, 
and  put  into  fresh  vinegar,  to  which  has 
been  added  a  little  red  pepper  and  horse¬ 
radish. 


Apple  Catsup  and  Preserves 

Apple  Catsup. — Quarter,  pare  and  core 
12  sour  apples.  Put  in  a  saucepan,  cover 
Avith  water  and  let  simmer  until  soft. 
Nearly  all  the  Avater  should  be  evapor¬ 
ated.  Rub  through  a  sieve,  and  add  the 
folloAving  to  each  quart  of  pulp :  One 
cup  of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  cloves, 
one  teaspoonful  of  mustard,  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  cinnamon,  and  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  salt,  two  cups  of  vinegar, 
and  two  grated  onions.  Bring  the  catsup 
to  a  boil  and  let  simmer  gently  for  one 
hour.  Bottle,  cork  and  seal. 

Apple  Conserve. — For  each  pound  of 
quartered  and  pared  apples  alloAV  one 
pound  of  sugar  and  half  a  pint  of  Avater. 
Boil  sugar,  and  Avater,  add  apples  and 
simmer  until  clear.  Take  up  apples, 
lay  on  plates  and  dry  in  sun.  Roll  in 
sugar  and  pack  in  tin  boxes  lined  with 
wax  paper. 

Apple  Chips. — Cut  eight  pounds  of 
SAveet  apples,  into  pieces.  Don’t  pare ; 
add  four  pounds  of  sugar  and  one-fourth 
of  a  pound  of  Canton  ginger.  Add  sugar 
and  ginger  to  the  apples,  let  stand  24 
hours,  add  four  lemons,  cut  into  small 
pieces,  rejecting  seeds.  Cook  sloAvly  three 
hours.  Put  into  glasses  or  jars;  cover 
with  paraffin. 

Preseiwed  Apples. — Quarter  and  core 
apples,  fill  an  earthen  crock  tAvo-thirds 
full,  cover  and  bake  slowly  for  several 
hours.  Seal  in  airtight  jars.  When 
ready  to  use  stand  the  jar  in  a  kettle  of 
Avater  and  heat.  They  taste  like  freshly- 
baked  apples  Avhen  served  with  cream 
and  sugar.  Helen  a.  lynan. 


Economical  Walnut  Cake 

We  are  all  trying  these  days  to  prac¬ 
tice  economy  in  our  cooking  especially  if 
it  can  be  combined  with  toothsome  flavor. 
The  following  recipe  combines  admirably 
the  two  qualities  and  is  a  favorite  in  our 
family.  The  recipe  calls  for  butter,  but 
other  shortening  can  be  used.  1  cup 
sugar,  %  cup  butter,  1  cup  sweet  milk, 
2  eggs.  2y2  cups  flour,  2  teaspoons 
(heaped)  baking  poAA'der.  This  is  baked 
in  four  thin  layers  and  the  following  fill¬ 
ing  placed  betAveen :  Mix  three-fourths 
cup  of  sugar  and  one  tablespoon  of  corn¬ 
starch  Avith  a  small  cup  of  milk.  Put  in 
a  double  boiler  and  boil  for  10  minutes 
after  the  mixture  has  started  to  boil. 
After  taking  from  the  stove  add  about  20 
drops  of  maple  flavoring  and  the  meats 
of  dozen  black  walnuts,  chopped  fine. 
I  feel  quite  sure  that  any  one  who  tries 
it  Avill  be  as  enthusiastic  over  the  good¬ 
ness  and  cheapness  of  the  recipe  as  I  am. 

MRS.  CHARLES  JOHNSTON. 
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Utilizing  Old  Table  Linen 

Every  week,  when  The  R.  N.-Y.  comes. 
I  turn  to  the  woman’s  page  first  and 
wonder  “What  new  thing  this  week?” 
Recently  it  was  the  “Make-Over  Lady,” 
for  me.  Although  she  wasn’t  new  I  liked 
her  just  the  same,  something  like  seeing 
an  old  friend : 

O  the  Make-over  Lady 
From  Make-Believe  Street, 

Comes  skipping,  comes  singing. 

Her  gowns  are  all  stylish. 

Her  hats  are  all  neat. 

She  always  is  tidy. 

She  always  is  sweet. 

Much  joy  she  always  is  bringing. 

Dear  Make-over  Lady  from 
Make-Believe  Street. 

What  housewife  does  not  just  love  nice 
table  linen,  and  cut  glass  and  china,  and 
silver,  but  that  is  another  story.  Why, 
I  fairly  wept  when  my  wedding  table¬ 
cloths  began  to  wear  out  and  I  darned 
them  as  long  as  I  could.  Indeed,  I  was 
very  proud  of  that  darning;  didn’t  know 
but  what  I  could  make  a  whole  cloth  that 
way.  At  last  they  turned  into  napkins 
for  the  home  folks  and  bibs  for  the  baby. 
The  bibs  were  very  fancy  with  the  neck 
bound  with  braid  left  long  at  each  end 
for  ties,  threads  pulled  out  at  the  bottom 
for  fringe,  and  cats  and  birds  outlined  in 
the  centre.  Then  more  tablecloths  got 
worn  out.  We  cut  out  some  little  towels 
and  embroidered  a  stork  in  a  corner  of 
each,  for  another  baby ;  his  mother  lilu-d 
them  very  much,  they  were  so  soft. 

Well,  we  kept  trying  to  think  of  ways 
to  make  the  most  out  of  our  table  linen. 
One  day  I  was  calling  upon  a  friend  who 
was  making  table  mats.  She  said  she 
never  could  get  enough.  In  the  Summer 
she  did  not  use  a  long  tablecloth,  but 
just  a  centerpiece,  and  gave  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  her  family  a  mat  or  doiley  for  his 
plate.  If  anyone  spilled  milk  or  food  it 
only  soiled  his  own  doiley  and  not  a 
whole  cloth.  After  each  meal  she  picked 
up  the  doileys  and  wiped  off  the  table 
with  a  damp  cloth.  Once  in  a  while  she 
polished  the  table  with  some  sort  of  fur¬ 
niture  polish.  We  have  started  a  set  like 
that  out  of  our  worn-out  tablecloths. 
The  largest  piece  we  have  taken  for  the 
centerpiece  and  the  smallest  pieces  for 
the  tumblers,  I  cut  a  square,  draw  a 
thread  one  inch  from  the  edge.  If  one 
wants  the  fringe  longer  draw  the  thread 
farther  from  the  edge.  Then  sew  where 
the  thread  is  drawn  upon  a  sewing  ma¬ 
chine.  These  arc  fringed  doilies,  the 
stitching  looks  like  hemstitching.  Pull 
out  the  threads  on  the  outside  of  the 
stitching.  Helen  southwobtii. 


A  Jelly-making  Test 

The  “Weekly  News  Letter”  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  gives  the  following  advice,  which 
will  save  sugar  in  jelly-making: 

Much  waste  of  sugar  and  spoilage  of 
jellies  can  be  avoided  by  using  a  simple 
alcohol  test  recommended  by  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  To  determine  how  much 
sugar  should  be  used  with  each  kind  of 
juice  put  a  spoonful  of  juice  in  a  glass 
and  add  to  it  one  spoonful  of  95  per  cent, 
grain  alcohol,  mixed  by  shaking  the  glass 
gently.  Pour  slowly  from  the  glass,  not¬ 
ing  how  the  pectin — the  substance  in 
fi-uits  which  makes  them  jell — is  precip¬ 
itated.  If  the  pectin  is  precipitated  as 
one  lump  a  cup  of  sugar  may  be  used  for 
each  cup  of  juice ;  if  in  several  lumps  the 
proportion  of  sugar  must  be  reduced  to 
approximately  three-fourths  the  amount 
of  the  juice.  If  the  pectin  is  not  in  lumps 
but  is  merely  precipitated,  the  sugar 
should  be  one-half  or  less  of  the  amount 
of  the  juice.  If  the  juice  shows  no  pre¬ 
cipitation  under  this  test,  it  is  unsiiit- 
able  for  jelly  making  and  must  be  com¬ 
bined  with  apples  or  other  juices  rich  in 
pectin. 

The  housewife  will  do  well  before  mak¬ 
ing  the  test,  to  taste  the  juice,  as  fruits 
not  as  acid  as  good  tart  apples  probably 
will  not  make  gowl  jelly  unless  mixed 
with  other  fruits  which  are  acid. 


Notes  from  a  Tennessee  Farm 

Such  a  busy  time,  one  has  scarcely 
time  to  bre:ithe.  To-day  is  the  I’mirth 
of  July ;  and  how  do  you  supi)ose  we 
celebrated?  In  the  harvest  field,  the 
berry  field,  and  bean  patch.  Dewberries 
a  bit  scattering,  but  I  have  put  up  .‘10 
quarts,  some  jelly,  and  we  are  beginning 
to  tire  of  pies.  Beets  will  soon  be  ready 
to  can.  I  use  but  little  sugar  in  can¬ 
ning  beets  or  cucumbers;  we  prefer  sour 
pickles.  Salad  peas  have  come  and  gone  ; 
the  chickens  helped  me  haiwest  them. 


CAc  R  U  RAL  N 

They  are  now  investigating  my  beans, 
Irish  potatoes  and  cabbage.  Deliver  me 
from  the  Brown  Ijeghorns ;  excellent  lay¬ 
ers,  but  far  too  shifty.  I  have  decided  to 
change  back  to  a  mixed  breed  of 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Leghorns.  They 
make  excellent  layers  and  good-sized 
fowls.  The  feed  bill  has  been  quite  an 
item  with  us  this  year,  and  so  I  have 
raised  but  few  young  chickens.  Eggs  at 
25  cents  per  dozen  pay  better  than  fi-yers 
at  80  cents  per  pound,  unless  one  has  in¬ 
cubators  and  brooders. 

I  notice  they  are  talking  of  a  maxi¬ 
mum  price  for  the  farmer's  product,  but 
I  see  no  talk  of  a  maximum  price  for 
what  he  has  to  buy.  Our  merchants  are 
talking  of  ten-dollar  shoes;  other  articles 
we  have  to  buy  accordingly.  Of  course, 
we  farm  folks  have  always  had  the  price 
fixed  for  us  going  and  coming;  in  fact, 
they  have  fixed  it  so  well  that  there  is  not 
sufficient  to  go  around  among  the  fixers. 
Maybe  a  real  scarcity  once  will  be  an 
eye-opener,  and  they  will  fix  it  in  a  bet¬ 
ter  manner  for  the  producer  as  well  as 
the  consumer.  Let  us  hope  so  anyway. 
One  may  just  as  well  pitch  straws 
against  the  wind  as  to  try  to  change  the 
plans  of  the  universe  or  politics,  and  we 
farm  folks  are  still  better  off  than  many 
others.  We  draw  no  salaries,  but  we  can 


EW-YO  R  K  E  R 

Various  Recipes 

Catsup. — 1  peck  of  ripe  tomatoes 
boiled  until  tender  and  put  through  a 
sieve,  add  1  pt.  vinegar,  1  cup  sugar,  2 
tablespoons  salt  and  10-cent  box  of 
mixed  spices  put  in  a  bag.  Boil  for  about 
an  hour  and  seal  and  if  one  likes  can 
add  doz.  onions  to  tomatoes  and  a 
dash  of  red  pepper. 

A  very  good  cold  tomato  sauce. — One 
peck  ripe  tomatoes,  chop  and  drain,  not 
using  the  juice ;  3  red  peppers  chopped, 
1  cup  horseradish  grated,  6  medium  sized 
onions,  1  cup  celery  chopped,  cup  salt, 
cup  white  mustard  seed,  1  tablespoon 
celery  seed,  2  lbs.  of  brown  sugar,  1  oz. 
of  cinnamon,  1  qt.  cider  vinegar.  Let 
stand  over  night  and  seal  without 
corking. 

The  following  recipe  for  sweet  cucum¬ 
ber  pickles  we  think  the  best  we  have 
tried;  perhaps  A.  W.  L.  will  like  it  too. 
Wash  cucumbers  and  pack  closely  in  jar, 
make  brine  of  one  cup  salt  to  a  gallon  of 
cucumbers  (have  boiling  hot)  pour  ove» 
and  let  stand  24  hours.  Wipe  dry  and 
cover  with  weak  vinegar  (boiling  hot) 
and  let  stand  another  24  hours.  Drain ; 
spice  last  vinegar  with  mixed  spices, 
nasturtium  seed,  brown  sugar  to  suit 
taste,  and  two  green  peppers.  Boil  mix¬ 
ture  five  minutes,  add  pickles  and  just 


A  design  that  is  deeidedl.v  nnusnal  and  beautiful  when  embroidered,  is  the  Beehive 
Centeniiece  No.  1075.  Aside  from  ttie  scallops,  which  are  for  buttontiole  stitch  in  blue,  no 
other  stitch  l)ut  the  outline  is  used  on  the  design,  except  for  the  eyes  of  tlie  bees,  which 
require  Erencli  knots.  The  iiive  is  for  blue,  the  honeycomb  in  very  light  yellow,  the  bees 
Idue  and  brown  with  black  eyes.  Hope  lioss  is  t)est  for  this  d'esign,  wliicli  is  stamped  and 
tinted  on  white  courtrai,  size  Z7  inches  and  with  mercerized  floss  to  complete  embroidery, 
costs  75  cents. 


go  to  our  giirdt'iis  and  gatlnir  our  fresh- 
grown  vegetables,  go  to  our  dairies,  bring 
in  our  milk,  butter  and  cream,  gather 
fresh  eggs,  slice  our  boitie-cured  bacon 
iuid  bake  our  home-raised  bread,  and  un¬ 
less  they  take  it  away  from  us  by  force 
or  the  seasons  prevent  we  need  not  go 
hungry  or  hear  our  children  cry  for 
bread.  The  days  are  long  and  filled  with 
hard  labor,  but  when  night  comes  we  feel 
that  we  are  one  day  farther  from  actual 
want.  We  view  the  clouds  and  weather 
forecasts  with  as  much  real  anxiety  as 
the  speculiitor  watches  the  moving  points 
on  the  tape  in  the  brokerage  office,  for 
well  we  realize  the  delayed  rain  may 
mean  not  only  failure,  but  actual  want. 

Then  how  reiilly  glad  I  am  when  all 
those  empty  jars  and  crocks  are  filled  and 
set  aside  for  Winter  use!  No  need  of 
telling  us  country  housewives  to  can  sur¬ 
plus  products ;  not  one  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ances  but  what  knows  her  own  bu.siness, 
but,  of  course,  there  is  a  limit  to  human 
endurance;  one  pair  of  hands  is  capable 
of  only  so  much  work  and  my  advice  to 
some  (perhaps  they  are  not  common  in 
all  places),  who  are  riding  around  in 
cars  advising  overworked  housekeepers 
what  to  can  and  so  on,  is  to  get  home 
and  play  shut-mouth,  and  go  to  work ; 
practice  what  they  preach.  Sometimes  I 
think  treating  such  persons  with  cour¬ 
tesy  ceases  to  be  a  virtue,  and  some  time 
— well,  there  is  always  the  lust  straw 
that  breiiks  the  Ciimel’s  biick  !  d.  b.  P. 


heat  through — put  into  jars  and  seal,  as 
they  will  keep  in  crocks  but  a  month  or 
two.  MBS.  F.  IC.  B, 

Nut  Bread. — 2  cups  of  whole  wheat 
flour,  2  cups  of  white  flour,  1  egg,  1  cup 
ground  walnut  meats,  cups  milk,  4 
teasponfuls  baking  powder,  1  cup  molas¬ 
ses.  Sift  flour,  add  salt,  nuts  and  baking 
powder,  the  egg  (well  beaten),  imolassea 
and  milk.  Mix  well  and  turn  into  well- 
buttered  tins.  Let  raise  20  minutes  arrd 
bake  slowly  one  hour. 

Milk  Rolls. — One-half  pound  of  flour ; 
pinch  of  .salt,  one  teaspoonful  baking 
powder,  one  ounce  butter,  one  egg;  milk 
to  nuike  a  stiff  dough.  Mix  the  floui’,  salt 
and  baking  powder  together  in  a  bowl 
and  then  rub  in  the  shortening.  Beat  the 
egg,  keep  a  little  for  brushing  over  the 
rolls,  mix  the  rest  with  enough  milk  to 
make  a  stiff  dough  when  added  to  the  dry 
ingredients.  Turn  on  to  a  floured  board, 
divided  into  eight  pieces,  form  into  rolls, 
lay  on  a  greas(;d  tin  and  brush  over  with 
ego-  Bake  at  once  in  a  quick  oven  for 
about  10  minutes. 


Celery  Relish 

AVill  you  i)ub]ish  a  recipe  for  celery 
relish?  ^ 

The  following  is  our  recipe  :  .80  ripe  to¬ 
matoes,  three  green  pe()pers,  four  bunches 
(small)  celery,  cut  in  small  pieces,  four 
onions,  three  cups  cider  vinegar,  ly^  cup 
brown  sugar,  four  tablespoons  salt.  Chop 
fine  and  boil  slowly  three  hours. 


Til  A  f  nlf  Lighting 

1  lie  \/0ll.  and  Cooking  Plant 

Has  won  the  endorsement  of 
25,000  users 

From  these  users  we  have  received 
thousands  of  letters  testifying  that  the 
“Colt”  furnishes  brilliant  light  for  house 
and  barns  and  fuel  for  the  kitchen  range 
at  a  LOWER  COST  than  other  light 
plants  furnish  light  alone. 

These  letters  one  and  all  tell  of  the 
economy  and  satisfaction  of  this  double 
service,  and  of  the  permanency  and 
reliability  of  the  plant. 

Read  for  yourself  this  typical 
quotation  from  letter  236 

Rosenberger,  Va..  Sept.  30,  191,5. 

“The  light  is  worth  more  to  me  than  it  cost  and 
it  certainly  saves  me  lots  of  work.  No  lamps  to 
fill  and  clean  every  day  or  two  as  1  had  when  we 
used  coal  oil.  The  children  find  it  fine  to  study  by 
nights  and  us  ‘grown-ups’  have  a  fine  light  to  sow 
and  read  by.  I  would  not  be  fair  to  myself  if  I 
neglected  to  say  that  the  acetylene  hot  plate  we 
bought  with  our  plant  has  been  a  great  convenience 
to  me,  fbr  1  can  tell  you  a  cool  kitchen  in  summer 
means  a  great  deal  to  a  housekeeper  and  even  in 
winter  it  is  very  handy  to  be  able  to  hurry  some¬ 
thing  up  on  the  gas  hot  plate.  We  are  so  well 
pleased  that  both  my  husband  and  1  have  recom¬ 
mended  it  to  friends  and  relatives,  that  they  put 
in  plants  like  ours.’’  ^RS.  C.  A.  McILWEE 

Don’t  choose  a  Lighting  Plant  until 
you  have  investigated  the  Colt  two-in-one 
service.  Write  for  complete  information. 

J.  B.  COLT  CO.,  42d  St.  Bldg.,  New  York  City 


The  BEST  DRIER  on  the  Market 

Highly  Recommended 
by  Food  Experts 

Dries  All  Kinds 
of  Fruits  and 
Vegetables 

CONVENIENT 

ECONOMICAL 
INEXPENSIVE 
*Ihe 

EVAPORATOR 
COMPANY 

Price  ^(>.00  (.Phis  Express')  55  LlMrly  Stretl,  New  York 


Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Delivered  Free 
within  300  miles. 
51  Barclay  St. 
NEW  YORK 


Hydraulic 


Write  for  FREE, 
BOOKLET 
based 
thirty  years  U  ' 
PRACTICAL 


.Also  Gas¬ 
oline 
and 
iSteam 

_  Enjm  nes.  Boilers, 

Sawmills.  Get  our  prices. 


EXPERIENCE. 

E.  B.  VAN  ATTA  «  C0„  108  Penn  nve..  Clean.  N.Y. 


TO  THE  CONSIGNOll  CKEUITORS 
OF  H.  K.  WILSOX  ife  CO. 

You  and  each  of  you,  as  consignor  creditors  of 
H.  K.  Wilson  &  Co.mpany,  314  Washington  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  farm  produce  consigned  to  the 
said  H.  K.  Wilson  &  Company  to  bo  sold  on  com¬ 
mission.  and  all  persons  having  claims  against  the 
said  H.  K.  Wilson  &  Company  for  farm  protluce  con¬ 
signed  to  the  said  commission  merchants  to  be  sold 
on  commission,  are  hereby  notified,  in  pursuance  of 
chapter  544,  Laws  of  1917,  that  you  are  required  to 
file  a  verified  statement  of  such  claim  against  the 
said  commission  merchants  with  the  undersigned, 
as  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  at  Agricultural 
Hall,  corner  of  Htate  and  Lodge  Streets.  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  on  or  before  September  4,  1917,  and  you  are 
further  notified  that  claims  not  so  filed  on  or  before 
th.at  date  will  not  receive  consideration  in  any 
action  or  proceedings  upon  the  bond  heretofore 
filed  by  the  said  H.  K.  Wilson  &  Company. 

Dated.  Albany,  N.Y.  Chaklks  S.  Wilson, 

June  111,  1917.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 


The  Gasoline 
Engine  on 
The  Farm 


Xeno  W.  Patoam 


Its  Operation 
Repair  and 
Uses 


530  Pages.  Nearly 
180  Engravings 


This  is 
the  kind 
of  a  book  ' 
every  far¬ 
mer  will  ap-' 
predate  and  ^ 
every  f  a  r  m  ' 
home  ought  1 
have.  Iiidudes 
selecting  the 
most  suitable 
engine  for  farm  work,  its  most  convenient  and  ef¬ 
ficient  installation,  with  chapters  on  troubles,  their 
remedies,  and  how  to  avoid  them.  The  care  and 
management  of  the  farm  tractor  in  plowing,  har¬ 
rowing,  harvesting  and  road  grading  are  fully  cov¬ 
ered:  also  plain  directions  aro  given  for  baudliug  the 
tractor  on  the  road. 

This  book  will  bo  tent  to  any  address  prepaid  for 
sending  us  Two  New  Yearly  Subscriptions  or  Four 
Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions  or  One  New  Yearly 
Subscription  and  Two  Renewal  Subscriptions. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St..  N.Y. 
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The  Cow  Knows — bnt  SHE  can’t  talk.  Ask  the  Dealer. 

Farmers  Need 

SO‘Bos-sO 

Because  it  does  away 
efFedtively  with  the 
Fly  Nuisance- 

Keeps  the  cows  and  horses  in  good  humor 
— enables  cows  to  produce  more  milk  and 
horses  to  do  more  work. 

SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY  keeps  the  flies  away  from  the 
cows  in  the  pasture  and  in  the  stable.  Every  horse  owner 
should  use  SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY,  for  it  relieves  horses  of 
fly  bother,  thus  preserving  their  vitality  for  productive 
work.  SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY  car,  be 
used  on  bogs  and  bog  pens.  And  in  a 
similar  way  it  can  be  sprayed  in  ben 
bouses.  It  is  a  sure  bane  to  lice  and 
vermin. 

Your  dealer  will 
sell  you  SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY.  Send 
for  descriptive  folder  and  references 
from  large  breeder  of  blooded  cattle. 

The  H.  E.  Allen 
Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Carthage,  N.Y. 

U.  S.  A. 


No-Fly 


worried — in  fly-time?  Spray  with 

A  tried  and  successful  pre¬ 
ventive  against  fly-time 
worries.  Spray  it  once  or 
twice  a  day  on  all  stock.  It  is  absolutely 
harmless — but  effective  in  keeping  flies  off. 

Your  dealer  should  have  it.  If 
not,  his  name  and  $1.75  brings 
prepaid  one  gallon  of  No-Fly^ 
sprayer,  and  our  money- back 
guarantee.  Agents  wanted. 

W.  D.  Carpenter  Company 
Box  50  Syracuse,  N.Y* 


Don’t  Get  Caught  Like  This! 

/ou’ll  need  horse  badly  from  now  on.  Why  take 
risk  or  lay  up  because  of  lameness?  Send  for 


SAVE-THE-HORSE 

'T'HE  humane  remedy  for  lame  and  blemishe( 
*  horses.  It'8_  sold  with  signed  Contract-Bond  b 
refund  money  if  it  fails  to  cure  SPAVIN,  Ringbone 
Thorepin  and  ALL  Shoulder,  Knee,  Ankle,  Hoc 
and  Tendon  Diseases,  and  while  horse  works. 
Our  96-pnge  FREE  BOOK  is  the  last  word  in  th( 
treatrnent  of  58  kinds  of  lameness.  It's  our  2 
years’  experience.  Expert  veterinary  advice.  Sampli 
Contract  and  BOOK — ALL  FREE. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  C0.;24-t>mmerce  Ats., Binghamton. N.T 

Druggists  everywhere  sell  Save-The-Horse  with 
CGNTRACT,  or  we  send  by  Parcel  Post  or  Express  Paid 


MINERAL’ 


fnuse 

over 


HEAVE®v?ar* 

.COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

•  END  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
safiafacllon  or 
monoy  refunded 

1$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases, 
f  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet^ 


MINEBAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.*  fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  H, 


ABSORBINE 

TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
or  Muscles.  Stops  the  lameness  and 
pain  from  a  Splint,  Side  Bone  or 
Bone  Spavin.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone  and  horse  can  be  used.  $2  a 
bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  De¬ 
scribe  your  case  for  special  instruc¬ 
tions  and  interesting  horse  Book  2  M  Free. 
ABSORBINE,  JRi,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
!n^kind,  red’uces’ Strained,  Torn  Liga¬ 
ments,  Swollen  Glands,  Veins  or  Muscles; 
Heals  Cuts,  Sores,  Ulcers.  Allayrs  pain.  Pries 
B1,00  s  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered.  Book  "Evidence”  free, 

W.  F,  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Brooded  Stock  for  Japan 

The  picture  shows  an  Ayrshire  bull, 
which  was  recently  shipped  to  .Tapan. 
This  bull  was  bred  by  Mr.  .J.  W.  ClLse, 
of  AVashington,  and  is  the  second  bull 
which  the  party  in  .Japan  has  bought  for 
shipment.  This  Ayrshire  ought  to  give 
a  good  account  of  himself  in  his  new 
home.  We  understand  that  the  .Japan¬ 
ese  are  importing  quite  a  number  of  high¬ 
bred  dairy  cattle  of  the  various  breeds. 
Apparently  all  the  breed.s  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  that  country,  and  it  will  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  knoAv  more  about  the  effect 
of  crossing  these  various  breeds  with  the 
native  .Japanese  cattle.  Even  in  that 
comparatively  small  country  there  are 
great  differences  in  climate  and  farm 
conditions,  and  ns  our  various  breeds 

i-epresent  different  climates  or  conditions 
of  handling  .stock,  it  is  but  natural  that 
all  the  breeds  should  find  admirers. 


Home  Cheese  Making 

Would  you  give  recipe  for  cheese  mak¬ 
ing  from  goat’s  milk,  and  aLso  from  cow’s 
milk’:;'  I  do  not  mean  cottage  cheese. 

New  York.  mks.  C.  w. 

To  make  Cheddar  or  common  .\merican 
cheese  from  cow’s  milk  proceed  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Place  fresh  milk  in  some  receptacle 
sucli  as  a  new  wa.sh  boiler. 

Heat  milk  to  85  to  86  degrees  Fhr. 
and  add  rennet  at  rate  of  one-half  ounce 


days  it  is  a  good  plan  to  coat  the  cheese 
with  melted  paraffin  to  hold  the  molds 
in  check  and  prevent  too  great  evapora¬ 
tion  of  moisture.  The  cheese  should  cure 
for  two  months  at  least.  It  must  lose 
its  rubbery  texture  before  it  is  palatable. 
It  will  probably  require  more  than  one 
attempt  at  making  this  chee.se  before  one 
is  successful  as  it  takes  a  little  practice. 
The  prime  essential  is  good  clean  milk 
to  start  with.  One  of  the  most  common 
difficulties  is  the  getting  of  a  gassy  curd 
from  unclean  milk.  When  these  gas  holes 
develop  to  any  extent  it  is  “all  off,"  and 
one  must  try  again. 

Cheese  may  be  made  from  goat’s  milk 
by  the  same  rule.  ii.  f.  j. 


Silage  from  Sudan  Grass 

The  Oklahoma  Experiment  Station 
has  isued  a  bulletin  on  silage  made  from 
Sudan  grass.  This  grass  is  being  grown 
very  largely  through  the  West  and  South¬ 
west,  and  many  remarkable  .stories  are 
told  about  its  feeding  value  and  yield. 
In  Oklahoma  the  grass  was  put  into  the 
silo  in  order  to  compare  such  silage  with 
that  made  from  corn.  It  seems  tliat  in 
that  country  Sudan  grass  has  been  known 
to  heat  and  .spoil  in  the  stack  after  be¬ 
ing  cured  for  hay.  When  put  into  the 
silo,  of  course  this  danger  is  removed, 
and  there  is  apparently  less  loss  in  the 
silo  than  in  the  stack.  It  seems  to  be 
the  pi’actice  in  Oklahoma  not  to  put  any 


Ayrshire  Bui!  Exported  to  Japan 


to  12  gallons  of  milk.  The  rennet  should 
be  diluted  in  a  half  pint  of  cold  water 
and  stirred  into  the  milk. 

Allow  milk  to  set  undisturbed  until 
the  curd  breaks  clean  of  the  forefinger 
when  it  is  drawn  up  through  it. 

With  a  butcher’s  knife  cut  the  curd 
into  cubical  strips,  about  one-half  inch. 

Heat  slowly  to  95  to  98  to  expel  the 
whey  and  firm  the  curd.  This  heating 
process  should  take  about  an  hour  and 
the  curd  should  be  stirred  constantly  in 
the  whey  to  keep  it  from  matting  to¬ 
gether. 

Dip  the  curd  out  of  the  whey  onto  a 
cheesecloth-covered  rack  and  allow  the 
curd  to  mat  together.  Turn  the  curd  over 
every  15  minutes.  At  the  end  of  an  hour 
the  curd  should  tear  apart  like  the  meat 
from  a  chicken’s  breast. 

Cut  the  curd  into  little  cubes  and  salt 
at  the  rate  of  a  pound  of  salt  to  100 
pounds  of  curd.  I.<et  it  stand  a  few  min¬ 
utes  and  put  it  in  the  hoops.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  have  regular  cheese  hoops. 
A  strong  pan  or  pail  with  holes  punched 
in  the  bottom  will  do.  The  container 

should  be  well  lined  with  cheese  cloth 
and  filled  to  the  brim  with  curd.  Cover 
the  top  with  the  ends  of  the  cloth  and 
place  a  follower  on  top.  This  follower 
is  a  block  of  wood  of  the  same  diameter 
as  the  hoop  so  it  will  just  fit  down 

inside.  In  the  follower  place  a  block 
and  over  this  a  pole  about  10  feet  long. 
Catch  one  end  of  the  pole  under  some¬ 
thing  solid  and  place  the  cheese  about 
two  feet  from  this  end.  On  the  other 
end  hang  a  weight  such  as  a  pail  of 
bricks.  Gradually  increase  the  weight. 
In  24  to  48  hours  the  cheese  will  have 

sufficiently  pressed  and  may  be  ban¬ 

daged  with  cheese  cloth  and  removed  to 
the  cellar  for  curing.  After  two  or  three 


cover  upon  the  silo,  as  there  is  usually 
not  rainfall  enough  to  cause  any  serious 
damage.  The  best  farmers,  however,  are 
now  covering  the  silos  with  a  water¬ 
tight  cover  in  order  to  make  sure  of  the 
contents.  As  compared  with  corn,  the 
Sudan  grass  gave  a  silage  with  greater 
bulk  of  a  light  brown  color,  and  with  a 
faint  acid  odor.  It  shows  a  little  high¬ 
er  analysis  on  the  whole  than  corn  sil¬ 
age,  containing  a  little  less  water  and 
considerably  more  protein.  A  comparison 
of  Sudan  grass  hay,  as  compared  with 
fodder  from  other  well  known  crops,  is 
given  in  this  bulletin  as  follows : 


Carbohydrates 

Hay 

Protein 

Nitrosten 

Free 

Fat 

Sudan  grass.... 

7.94 

Extract 

45.45 

2.04 

Prairie  hay . 

42.66 

2  *>5 

Cane  fodder.... 

6.62 

.52.01 

.3  .‘25 

Kafir  fodder.... 

8.75 

45.51 

1.97 

Alfalfa  . 

,  .  14..30 

42.70 

2.20 

Bermuda  . 

46.60 

2.09 

Millet  . 

7.50 

49.(X) 

2.10 

Timothy  . 

5.90 

45.00 

2.50 

The  silo  in  which  this  silage  was  made 
was  constructed  of  steel,  with  the  doors 
arranged  so  as  to  make  a  perfectly  air¬ 
tight  enclosure  It  is  evident  that  the 
use  of  Sudan  grass  is  extending  over  the 
country,  and  we  think  it  will  be  quite 
largely  grown  in  the  future.  We  have 
it  growing  in  New  Jersey  this  year,  but 
the  cold  wet  season  has  held  it  back. 
On  the  drier  lands,  and  in  v/armer 
weather,  it  will  evidently  give  a  heavy 
yield,  and  will  we  think  take  a  leading 
part  in  providing  both  hay  and  silage  on 
many  of  our  Eastern  farms. 


Grains  With  Alfalfa 

We  cannot  obtain  brewers’  nor  distil¬ 
lers’  grains  in  any  quantity.  Gan  T  bal¬ 
ance  a  desirable  ration  from  bran,  horn- 
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iny,  cottonseed,  oil  meal,  good  silage  and 
Alfalfa  hay?  The  dairy  consists  of 
about  45  milkers,  not  pastured  at  all, 
kept  stabled  except  for  exercise.  Gould 
you  suggest  some  grain  suitable  to  take 
place  of  brewers’  or  distillers’,  or  could 
a  good  ration  be  balanced  from  the  above 
mentioned  grains?  c.  E.  s. 

New  Y'ork. 

Since  you  have  Alfalfa  hay  to  feed 
with  silage,  the  grain  ration  must  con¬ 
tain  some  feeds  which  are  low  in  protein 
in  order  to  balance.  At  present  prices 
bran  and  middlings  (standard)  are  a 
good  buy  for  this  purpose.  Bran  will 
also  supply  the  bulk.  A  good  ration 
would  be  three  parts  bran,  one  part 
standard  middlings,  one  part  hominy, 
one-half  part  cottonseed  ^  meal  and  one- 
half  part  oil  meal.  ir.  f.  j. 


Ration  for  Ayrhires 

1.  I  have  an  Ayrshire  cow.  just  calved. 
What  grain  ration  would  you  advise  to 
feed  her?  I  have  plent5’  of  good  pas¬ 
ture.  2.  Is  it  not  poor  management  to 
milk  at  7  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.?  Shouldn’t 
it  he  at  least  at  G  a.  m.  n.  p. 

New  York. 

1.  A  good  grain  ration  for  your  cow 
on  pasture  is  100  parts  hominy  or  corn- 
meal,  100  parts  middlings,  100  parts 
bran,  and  50  parts  cottonseed,  linseed  oil 
or  peanut  meal.  Since  your  pasture  is 
good  you  will  not  need  to  feed  grain  in  a 
greater  proportion  than  one  pound  to  4.5 
pounds  of  milk  produced  daily.  2.  It 
is  better  management  to  milk  cows  at 
regular  intervals,  as  for  example,  5  a.  ra. 
and  5  p.  m.  ii.  p.  j. 


Sawdust  Bedding 

As  an  answer  to  the  que.stion  asked  by 
H.  A.  E.,  regarding  sawdust  on  cement 
floors,  I  have  the  following  statement  to 
make:  Sawdust  is  a  very  good  material 
to  bed  cows  in  stanchion  with.  It  stays 
in  under  the  cows  well,  and  it  is  cheaper 
than  any  other  kind  of  bedding.  If  it  is 
mixed  with  shavings  it  furnishes  a  stiil 
better  bedding.  Shavings  alone  will  not 
stay  under  cows  ^ery  well,  hut  wheu 
mixed  with  sawdust  in  a  ratio  of  half 
and  half  it  stays  under  the  cows  we'l, 
keeps  them  clean  and  the  floors  can  he 
easily  cleaned.  The  manure  will  spread 
very  easy  when  spread  by  hand.  c.  k. 

Morrisville,  N.  Y. 


Killing  Calves  Humanely 

As  a  subscriber  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  I 
wish  to  congratulate  Mr.  Selter  heartily 
for  his  word  on  killing  calves  humanely, 
page  84.3.  Cruelty  in  the  slaughter  of 
animals  is  not  only  mor.ally  wrong,  but 
is  degrading  in  the  last  degree  to  all 
those  who  are  obliged  to  witness  it.  And 
the  witnesses  are  generally  the  children 
on  the  farm.  I  think  Ti’ou  will  agree  with 
me  that  this  is  a  matter  which  should  be 
taken  up  and  vigorously  pushed  by  your 
paper,  which  is  doing  so  much  to  raise 
the  moral  and  social  standards  of  rural 
life.  T.  M.  J. 

Albany,  N.  1’. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

August  7-8. — Purebred  Live  Stock 
Sales  Co.,  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  Ilolsteins. 

Oct.  2-,3. — Purebred  Tiive  Stock  Sales 
Co.,  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  Ilolsteins. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Annual  Summer  meeting.  New  Y’^ork 
State  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  Pon¬ 
tiac  Hotel,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  August  7-11. 

New  .Jersey  State  Horticultural  Socie¬ 
ty,  Summer  meeting,  Minch  Orchards, 
Bridgeton,  Aug.  8. 

Connecticut  Bornological  Association, 
annual  meeting.  State  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege.  Storrs,  August  9-10. 

Connecticut  Poultiy  Association,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Connecticut  Agricultural 
College,  Storrs,  August  6-8. 

Connecticut  Daiz\vmen’s  Association, 
annual  meeting.  State  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Storrs,  August  8-9, 

Society  of  American  Florists  and  Or¬ 
namental  Horticulturists,  New  Y'ork  City, 
August  21-23. 

Iowa  State  Fair,  Des  Moines,  August 
22-31. 

Ohio  State  Fair,  Columbus,  August 
27-31. 

Michigan  State  Fair,  Detroit,  August 
31-Sept.  9. 

Kankakee  Interstate  Fair,  Kankakee, 
Ill..  Sept.  1-7. 

Nebraska  State  Fair,  Lincoln,  Sept. 

2- 9. 

Indiana  State  Fair,  Indianapolis, 
Sept.  ,3-7. 

Minnesota  State  Fair,  Hamline,  Sept. 

3- 8. 

Illinois  State  Fair,  Springeld,  Sept. 
7-15. 

Solehui’y  Farmers’  Exhibit,  Solebury 
Deer  Park,  Solebury,  Pa.,  Sept.  7-8. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y'., 
September  10-15. 

Agricultural  Society  of  Queens-Nassau 
Counties,  seventy-sixth  annual  exhibition, 
Mineola.  N.  Y..  Sept.  25-29. 

.1.  ^  ■  :  i.  ■  it 
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Live  Stock  Notes 


Chicken-killing  Hogs 

Can  yon  advise  me  how  to  muzzle  a 
pig  so  that  he  can  be  put  out  to  grazing 
but  cannot  kill  chickens?  S.  N.  0. 

A  number  of  people  write  questions 
like  the  above.  Now  and  then  we  find 
'a  hog.  usually  u  sow  with  pigs,  which 
obtains  a  taste  for  chickens,  and  will  de¬ 
velop  great  ingenuity  iu  running  down 
the  birds.  It  is  surprising  how  active  a 
heavy  sow  can  show  herself  when  there 
is  a  chicken  within  reach.  We  think 
it  a  mistake  to  throw  dead  animals  of 
.any  kind  for  the  pigs  to  eat.  Far  bet¬ 
tor  bury  them  beside  a  tree,  or  put  them 
in  the  compost  heap.  When  a  pig  forms 
this  habit  it  is  usually  better  to  turn 
him  into  pork  and  get  rid  of  him  prompt¬ 
ly.  If  the  pig  is  valuable,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  case  of  a  sow,  several  plans 
may  be  tried.  The  first  is  blindfolding. 
Got  an  old  boot  leg  and  rip  it  at  the 
seam,  using  half  or  the  whole  of  it  if 
need  be.  Put  nose  rings  into  the  pig’s 
ears,  and  also  through  this  piece  of 
leather.  Thus  the  leather  will  tit  down 
over  the  nose  and  face.  The  pig  will 
be  blindfolded  and  cannot  follow  the 
chicken  successfully  so  as  to  catch  it. 
This  blindfolding  will  not  interfere  in 
the  least  with  grazing.  Another  plan 
is  to  put  a  nose  ring  through  the  nos¬ 
trils  of  the  pig’  or  through  the  snout 
as  is  usually  done.  Then  fasten  a  loop 
of  wire,  or  a  small  piece  of  leather  or 
board  to  this  ring  so  that  it  hangs  down 
in  front  of  the  mouth.  When  the  pig 
holds  up  her  head  to  chase  the  chicken, 
this  wire  or  board  falls  down  in  front 
of  the  mouth,  and  the  pig  cannot  get  her 
teeth  on  the  bird  to  kill  it.  The  blind¬ 
folding  is  pi’obably  more  effective,  but  it 
is  far  better  to  turn  such  a  pig  into  pork 
as  soon  as  it  forms  this  bad  habit,  for 


buckwheat.  Later  the  buckwheat  may 
be  cut  for  either  fodder  or  grain,  and 
then  the  rye  begins  to  grow  rapidly  and 
covers  the  ground  through  the  Winter. 
In  a  wet  season  where  there  is  moisture 
enough  for  both  crops,  the  plan  will 
work,  and  this  double  seeding  will  give 
a  fair  crop  of  buckwheat,  and  leave  the 
ground  covered  with  rye  for  the  Winter. 


AILING  ANIMALS 


Growth  in  Teat 

One  of  our  cows  has  a  growth  on  the 
inside  of  one  of  her  teats.  The  only  way 
she  can  be  milked  is  by  placing  a  tube 
within  the  teat.  She  has  had  this  trouble 
for  about  a  week.  What  would  you  ad¬ 
vise?  0.  j. 

New  Jersey. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  have  the  growth 
removed  by  operation.  If  near  the  tip 
of  the  teat  the  operation  is  comparatively 
simple,  but  if  high  up  the  wall  of  the 
teat  will  have  to  be  cut  through  and 
that  is  somewhat  dangerous.  If  an  ex¬ 
pert  cannot  be  employed  better  dry  off  the 
milk  flow  in  the  affected  (piarter.  Con¬ 
stant  use  of  a  milking  tube  will  eventu¬ 
ally  be  likely  to  cause  ruinous  mammitis 
(garget).  A.  s.  A. 


Lameness 

What  can  I  do  for  a  horse  that  has 
been  pulled  too  hard  and  has  a  cocked 
ankle,  which  causes  him  to  be  lame? 

Indiana.  E.  M. 

When  the  tendons  thicken  and  shorten 
so  as  to  cause  permanent  knuckling  the 
only  successful  treatment  is  severing  of 
the  tendons  (tenotomy)  which  requires 
the  skill  of  a  trained  surgeon.  As  the 
horse  is  lame  it  is  just  possible  that  high 
ringbone  may  also  be  found  present  and 
re<iuire  special  attention.  A.  s.  A. 


in  those  days  of  war  prices  no  one  can 
afford  to  feed  chicken  to  a  pig. 


Water  Tank  from  Silo  Staves 

A  few  years  ago  we  bought  _  a  large 
second-hand  silo.  When  we  set  it  up  we 
did  not  make  it  as  large  as  it  was  orig¬ 
inally,  so  that  we  have  quite  a  few  staves 
on  hand.  These  staves  are  hemlock,  and 
are  perfectly  sound  and  good.  What  I 
would  like  to  do  is  to  make  a_  storage 
(water)  tank  of  them.  What  size  tank 
would  you  recommend  for  25  head  of  live 
stock  (cows  and  hor.ses)  and  do  you 
think  that  a  satisfactory  tank  can  be 
made  out  of  these  staves?  Tell  me  hotv 
to  make  this  tank,  viz. ;  how  to  cut  the 
ends  of  staves  to  fit  the  bottom  ;  will  get 
cypress  for  bottom.  I  want  to  put  this 
tank  in  my  barn  and  would  like  to  know 
with  wh.at  and  how  much  to  insulate 
same  to  keep  from  freezing.  The  coldest 
it  has  been  here  was  2.‘1  degrees  below 
which  was  several  Winters  ago. 

Perkasie,  Pa.  K.  J.  w. 

Your  proposal  to  make  a  water  tank 
for  2,5  head  of  stock  from  hemlock  silo 
staves  does  not  appear  practical  to  me 
and  I  doubt  if  you  are  wise  to  attempt 
it.  without,  at  least,  the  aid  of  a  skilled 
carpenter.  The  making  of  tight  joints, 
especially  at  the  junction  of  the  sides  of 
the  tank  with  the  bottom,  is  hardly  a  job 
for  an  amateur  cooper,  and  needs  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  printed  set  of  direc¬ 
tions  for  its  accomplishment.  I  would 
suggest,  instead,  a  concrete  tank,  per¬ 
haps  outside  of  the  barn  and  in  the 
ground,  for  your  purpose.  This  can  be 
built  without  skilled  labor  and,  I  am 
sure,  would  be  far  more  likely  to  prove 
satisfactory.  M.  B.  o. 


Buckwheat  as  Fodder 

I  saw  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  recently,  refer¬ 
ence  to  buckwheat  as  a  fodder  crop  and 
I  thought  it  po.ssible  that  it  might  be 
sown  around  Aug.  1  with  rye  in  this 
locality  for  hay  and  the  rye  would  be 
in  the  ground  for  Winter.  Do  you  think 
the  plan  feasible?  Could  the  two  grains 
be  sown  together  in  a  drill?  M.  r.  t. 

Princeton,  N.  ,T. 

This  has  been  tried  by  a  number  of 
our  7'eaders  with  varying  results.  It 
seems  to  depend  much  on  the  season. 
In  a  dry  season  the  rye  does  not  do  well 
among  the  buckwheat.  During  a  wet 
season  like  the  present,  both  crops  gen¬ 
erally  thrive  and  succeed.  The  plan  is 
to  sow  the  rye  and  buckwheat  together. 
The  buckwheat  comes  up  first  and  usu¬ 
ally  makes  a  rank  growth,  while  the  rye 
sprouts  and  grows  feebly  among  the 


Worms 

We  have  a  pet  cat  that  is  getting  poor 
although  he  seems  to  have  a  good  appe¬ 
tite  ;  he  also  has  worms.  Could  you  ad- 
vi.se  us  what  to  do?  c.  B. 

« 

Starve  the  cat  for  IS  hours,  then  give  a 
capsule  containing  one  to  three  grains  of 
santonin,  according  to  size  of  cat,  and 
half  an  hour,  afterward  give  a  dose  of 
ca.stor  oil  shaken  up  in  milk.  A  large 
cat  also  may  have  five  drops  of  turpen¬ 
tine  mixed  with  the  latter  dose.  Repeat 
the  treatment  in  two  weeks.  Worm  med¬ 
icine  for  cats  also  may  be  bouvht  at  the 
drug  store,  ready  for  use.  A.  s.  A. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

b 

CUflCC  Kids  from  hi^h  class 

^VVIOO  VIUHIO  Toggeuburgand  Saanen 
parents.  Some  good  Bucks.  No  bred  or  milking 
does  to  sell.  SlIARl’LES,  Centre  Square,  Pa, 

WanfpH  REIIS  AND  GREYS 

*  ndiiiBU  itoss  Brown,  McFaia.,  Ai,a. 

RaJ  Cnw  Piino  'VAHTEP.  Deal  in  wild  animals  and  pets. 
nBUrUArUpS  GAULA.M)  ZOOL.  OOMPA.Ny,Oldto»Tii,. Maine 

.* *.  SHEEP 

tOR  SALE— Reg.  IIAMPS1IIUE-0OWN  EWES  AND 
r  RA.MS.  ELLIS  TIGER  CO.,  Gl.vdstone,  New  Jeksey 

Pure-bred  Shropshire  Rams  -  sena^o^B’ibifv"' 

SYDNEY  M.  WILLIAMS,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

For  Sale-Reg.  South-down  Ewes  age” 

Al.so  Ewes  and  Ram  Lambs.  ELLIS  TIGER  CO., (fla<Iiiton«,N.i 

fthppn  fnr  Nice  foundation,  flock  registered, 

oneep  lur  oaie  Southdowus-ram  and  nine  ewes. 

ARTHUR  NORTH  -  Walton,  New  York 

TI  INIS  R  AM«l  CHOICE  LOT.  STRONG 

1  VJ 1^  IV/YIVIO  CROSS  li  R  E  E  D  E  R  S 

The  leading  breed  for  hot  house  lambs.  Write  for 
literature  and  prices  toJ.N.  McPherson,  Scaflsville,  N.Y. 

thoKbreId  Shropshire  Ram  Lambs 

frojn  registered  stock,  suitable  for  service  this  fall. 
Price,  $35,  $15  with  order,  balance  at  time  of  ship¬ 
ment,  Sept,  or  Oct.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

E.  M.  BORTLE  .  Victor,  New  York 

[  HORSES 

S  h  et  1  a  n  d  Po n  i 

herd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U.  S.  $50  to  $150. 

For  Sale-Pure-Bred,  Black  Percheron  STALLION 

age,  Cyears;  sound  and  a  good  breeder.  Price,  right. 
O.  V.  REAMS,  Box  364,  Eau  Claire,  Mich. 

SHETLAND  PONIES 

200  head  to  select  from.  Special  prices  on  eolts  for 
'’’^•August  and  September.  Write  Dept.  L. 

The  “Shadyside”  Farms,  North  Renton,  Ohio 


FOR  SALE 

Three  Percheron  Horses 

registered  in  P.  S.  S.  B.  One  pair  six-year-old  mares  ; 
weiglit,  1.700  each.  Sure  breeders.  One  two-year-old  filly ; 
a  prize  winner  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair  last  year.  One  Stallion 
tlfree  years  old,  a  Son  of  the  850,000  Carnot.  Won  first 
I>i  ize  last  year  for  the  best  two-year-old  in  N.  Y.  State. 
Also  flrat  at  Middletown,  N.  Y.  These  horses  are  ali  sound 
and  right  in  every  way  and  can  win  iu  any  show  ring. 

ARDMORE  FARM,  Glen  SpeytSulUvan  Co.,  N. Y. 


.*• 

SWINE 

“1 

JERSEYS 

• 

•  • 

of  SIZE 
and  QUALITY 


BERKSHIRES 

The  boar.  Majestic  Mammoth  229500,  weight 
407  lbs.  at  7  months  of  age,  was  bred  and 
grown  by  us.  When  you  want  the  best  and 
want  them  big,  write  to 

CU  A  DT-C-D  WHITGUERN  FARM 
.  n.  AK I  UK,  WEST  Chester,  Pa. 


A  HUNDRED ! 

Offering  pigs  backed  for  generations  by  Grand 
Champions!  Boars,  $25.00  upwards;  Sows, 
$3O.O0  upwards,  according  to  blood  lines  and 
individual  merit.  A  postal  will  bring  full  par¬ 
ticulars  to  you. 

BROOKLANDS  FARMS 

Berkshire  Dept.  WALPOLE,  N.  H 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood: 

Letter  from  H.M.  Swarr,  T,aneaster,  Pa. :  "Thehnat 
came  and  are  better  than  I  expected.  The  boar  is  a 
monster,  the  longest  piij  I  ever  saw.  H  all  breeders 
would  send  out  such  hogs  it  wouldn't  be  necessary  to 
advertise  the  breed." 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  llarpending,  Bax  15,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  BERKSHIRES 

Berkshire  pigs  of  both  sexes.  Good  Breeding.  Ex¬ 
cellent  individuals.  Prices  low  atid  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Tarbell  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 

lOERKSHIRES 

Breeding  and  quality  nnexcelled.  Prices  rigtit. 
Write  ns  your  wants.  H.  GRIMSHAW,  North  East,  Pa. 

Springbank  Berkshires  w**  b®y 

Charmer’s  Star  Master,  due  August  28th.  Some  Marcli  amt 
April  Boar  pigs,  weighing  around  80  pounds  by  Charmer’s 
Champion  6th,  No.  208,200.  1.  K.  WATSON,  nmrbledale,  Conn. 

at  HOMESTEAD  DAIRY  FARMS 
***'■***"■■  ^'^  Salisbury,  Md.  Jjarge,  Prolific 
kind.  Best  of  breeding.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

I  arfroRarltoliiraPifro  fullof  MasterpieceandHighwood 
LdlgCDCIKallllcngS  blood.  SpringStock  Farm,  Belliville,  Pa. 

30  Reg.  CHESTER  WHITE  SPRING  PIGS 

All  ages.  Can  furnish  pair  or  trios.  Not  akin. 
A.  A.  SCHOFELL  -  Heuvelton,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES 

Boars,  Gilts,  Bred  gilts  find  Pigs.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Kidgely  Manor  Farm,  Stone  Ridae,  N.  Y. 

O  1  P  PIPQ  REABYTOSHIP.  Silver 
AYeg.  V.P.A.\^«  F  strain.  Prices  reasonable. 

BIlUItAKElt  BItOS.,  MIFFLINTOWN,  PA. 

“HAMPSHIRES”»™^ 

Pigs  any  age  j  bred  gilts  for  fall  farrow.  _ 

Free  circular.  Kegistered  fJuornsey  Bulls. 

LOCUST  UWN  FARM,  Bird-In-Hand,  Box  R, 

FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVIKW  STOCK  FAItM.K. 
F.  I>.  No.  1,  Winston-Salem.  North  Carolina 

Reg.  Poland  China  Swine 

hundred.  E.  K  OWE  LI,,  llunovcr,  Virginia 

DOGS  and  FERRETS 

For  Sale-Reg.  Airedale  Brood  Bitch 

Gr.’iiidauglitnr  of  Ch.  London  Swivel  ler.  Fine 
breeder  mid  niothor.  Just  riii.sed  a  litter  of  nine 
liusky  puppies— not  a  weakling  among  tliein.  Fine 
disposition  and  housebroken.  Born,  Oct.,  1915.  $:{5. 
The  McPherson  Farm,  Millinerton,  N,  J. 

PEDICREEDA*  J1D 

ELIGIBLE  TO  REGISTER  AirCOlale  lUpS 

good  specimens,  S8  amt  SSIO.  Russian  Wolf¬ 
hounds,  best  blood  in  Anioricji,  SbJO  ami 
Also  Airedale  lirood  bitches,  iSBli  ami  *50. 
J.  GUY  LESIIEK  -  Northumberland,  Pa, 

AIREDALES 

* — - - - onghl)reds,!#.5 

to  *10.  Four  fancy  old  dogs.  *15  to  **,}5. 
'Tliose  are  very  good  Ifargain.s.  Closing  out  kennel, 

DANIEL  N.  POMEROY, English  Walnut  Orchards,  Lockport.N.Y. 

on  for  farm  preparedness, 

an  .^ireaaie  Pejj^reed  pnps  for  s:»io. 

W.  A.  LOWIJEIt  .  liurUngton,  N.  J. 

.A.ir  For  Sale 

A  few  goo<i  Male  pnps.  Also  one  nine-months-old 
female.  Pedigreed  Slock.  FRANK  MEAD,  Ameiiia,  N.  Y. 

Six  weeks  old. 
~!10.  KemuJes, 
.INGTON,  N.  J. 

AlREOALETERRIERSljia' 

One  hitch  in  whelp  cheap.  Stnd  dog,  winner  of 
many  blue  ribbons,  and  a  brave  hunter.  Fee,  $15. 
Puppies,  $15.  Allstoue,  Hound  Itruok,  N.  J. 


Pedigreed  Airedale  Pupe  for  Sale 

Ct.  W.  HeisskumaN,  Springfield  Kennelt,BURLlNG 


COLLIE  PUPS 

Golden  sables,  from  registered 
stock.  Males  88;  apayed  feinales,  $f,; 
open  females  for  breeding  $6  ;  also 
grown  stock.  Circular  free. 
Clovemook  Farm,  Chambersburg,  Penna. 


ColllV  Plin«  and  guinea  pigs. 

v,uiiicrups  nelson  BKOS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

IF  O  r  r  O  U  S  for  Sale 

Either  color,  any  size,  singles,  mated  pairs,  or  dozen 
lots.  Catalogue  free.  C.  H.  KEEFER  &  CO.,  Greenwich,  0. 

2nAfk  C/kwwA'In  Eitlior  color;  small.  Mated 
■  w  V  V  rCrrCIS  pairs  or  dozen  lots.  Pampli- 
— — — — let  and  price  list  free. 
LEVI  FARNSWORTH,  New  London,  Ohio 

CCDRCTC  Females,  12. ,50;  males,  $2.  Per  pair.  $4 

•  11.  G.  llardy,  Wellington,  Ohio 


GUERNSEYS 


Belle  Alto  Guernseys 


Promising  young  Bulls 


REGISTERED  Very  Reasonable  Prices. 

M.  H.  McCallum,  Mgr.,  BELLE  ALTO  FARMS  Wernersville,  Pa. 

GUERNSEY 

Prices  Reasonable.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM,  Smithtown.N.Y 

Homestead  Dairy  Farms,  lia^yVam^ 

have  for  sale  a  few  Registercfl  HOLS'TEIN  and 
GUERNSEY  HULLS.  Individuality  and  Breed¬ 
ing  will  please.  We  always  guarantee  satisfaction. 


MERIDALE 
JERSEYS 


WE  will  glad¬ 
ly  mail  on 
request  the  1917 
issue  of  “Meri- 
dale  Jerseys,”  the 
business  story  of  a 
business  herd. 

AYER  &  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


EUREKA  STOCK  FARM 

We  are  now  ofTering 

AFew  Choice  Cows,  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves 

of  Exile,  Plying  Fox,  Eminent  and  Noble  brooding.  3 
lipportod  Lincoln  ewes,  4-yoar-olUs,  1  yearlifig  and  1 
ewe  lamb.  Chaster  White  pigs,  10  weeks  old.  Write  for 
Circular.  Edward  Walter,  Dept.  R,Bax  66, West  Chester,  Pa. 

\  '  '  —  — ^ 

Fosteriield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 

FOR  SALE 

COWS,  HEIFERS  and  CALVES.  Address 
Charles  G.  Faster, P.O. Box  173,  Marristawn,  Marris  Co.,N.J. 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

sired  by  Torono  Pogis  of  Hood  Farm  and  out  of 
high-prodncingcows.  Prices  reasonable,  quality  con¬ 
sidered.  William  Berry,  Valley  View  Farm,  Be  Lancey.  N.Y. 


Reduce  the  High  Cost  of  Living“jersey'’cow®and 

watch  the  “kiddies”  thrive  on  the  rich,  creamy  milk. 
JONES  JERSEY  FARM,  Sauquoit,  N.  Y. 
Choice  family  cows  a  specialty. 


HOLSTEINS 


Maple  Lawn  Holsteins 

300  Registered  and  High  Grade  Holsteins.  50 
Holstein  heifers,  1  week  to  1  year  of  age.  A.  R. 
O.  cows  and  heifers  in  calf  to  Ormsby  Jane 
King,  at  reasonable  prices. 

C.  W.  ELLIS.  Jr. 

Maple  Lawn  Farm  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 


200  extra  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked 


rows. 

A  number  are  recently  fresh  and  others  due  to 
freshen  soon.  They  are  heavy  producers  and  will 
plefise  you. 

inn  'Ai'ge,  well  bred  two  and  three  year  old  heifers 
I  UU  l)re(l  to  good  registered  H.  F.  hulls.  All  stock  sold 
with  a  full  guaiaiitee.  Special  price  on  car  load  lots. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON  Springdale  Farms,  Cariland,  N.Y. 

Phone  116  or  1470  M 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins 

$1S  to  $20 
for  HIGH  GRADE  CALVES 

either  sex.  Expiess  paid  in 
lots  of  0.  40  large  higli  grade 
and  12  registered  Holstein 
cows  due  iS  August  and  Sep- 
tembt4-.  35  registered  heifers, 
1  to  2  years  old.  40  liigh  grade 
heifers  and  registered  hulls. 

JC.  REAGAN.Tully,N.Y 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

inn  cows.  They  are  good  size  and  large 

lUU  producers. 

3n  Fresh  and  nearby  spi-ingers.  Grade  Heifer 
U  calves.  Registered  heifer  calves  and  Kegist¬ 
ered  hull  calves.  Also  service  bulls  all  ages.  If  you 
want  the  best  wo  can  please  you. 

WEBSTER  WADSWORTH 

Dept.  Y  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Phone  14*P-5  Phone  43*r-2  McGraw 


GET  A  GOOD  BULL  CALF  or  None 

We  have  2  well-lned  Holsteins,  *110  amt  *i;iO, 
ineludiiig  regi.stration  papers.  First  check  gets 
either.  We  carry  insurance  guar.’inteeing  safe  ar¬ 
rival  and  health  for  30  days.  Animals  gnarjinteed 
as  represented.  BRED  UP— NOT  DOWN  !  We  also  hava 
3  choice  heifer  calves,  *13.5  eacli. 
■MOHEGAN  FAK.M,  U«.x  Y,  PEEK8KIUL,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Holstein  Heifer  straight,  nearly  white  iuid 

lit  to  show.  Sired  by  Tidy  Abbekerk  Prince  Jewel. 
Price,  $100.  GEO.  K.  H()WELL,  Spruce  Firm,  Howells,  N.Y. 

High  Grade  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

each.  Ship  anywhere.  F.  H.  Wood,  Cariland,  N.Y. 

Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  wwtefor 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenango.N.Y, 

Holstein  Bull  Bargains  Fs^Ks^  bntter^nLs 

bs.  milk.  S.  H.  Heist,  Center  Square,  Penna. 


GUERNSEYS 


ZD 


$97.05  PROFIT 

Per  Cow  Per  Year.  The  result  from 
using  a  pure-brod  (illEKNSEY  IH'l.I.  for' 
grading  up  a  herd  in  Iowa.  You  can  do  likewise. 
Write  for  our  free  booklet  "Grade  Guernseys.’’ 
American  Oa.rni.y  Cattle  CInb,  Box  B,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


Registered  Guernsey  Cattle 

Meet  the  present  abnormal  conditions  with  a 
sii'e  that  will  reduce  the  number  of  head  you 
carry  by  increasing  production.  We  offer  a  few 
Guernsey  bull  calves,  sired  by  our  May  Rose 
bull.  Golden  Secret  of  Thornliebank,  and  out 
of  A.  K.  dams  at  pricei  within  the  reach  of  all. 
We  will  help  yon,  and  we  will  satisfy  you. 
THORNLIEBANK  FARMS.  Glen  Spey,SalIivaaCo..N.T. 


C»e  RURAI.  NEW-YORKER 
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The  Milk  Problem 


A  Maine  Farmer  and  Milk  Inspector 

Two  years  ago  I  was  selling  cream  to 
a  creamery  company,  they  in  turn  sell¬ 
ing  to  Boston  market.  The  Boston 
lioard  of  Il^ealth  inspector  came  here 
and  told  me  I  must  take  down  my  ma¬ 
nure  shed,  whitewash,  build  a  milk  room, 
hang  a  door  between  horses  and  cows. 
I  told  him  I  was  willing  to  do  those 
things  except  taking  down  the  manure 
shed,  as  I  needed  more  room,  but  had 
not  made  up  my  mind  w’hether  I  would 
lay  a  floor  in  the  manure  shed  and  make 
that  into  a  tie-up,  or  put  40  feet  more 
on  the  end  of  the  barn,  lie  asked  how 
soon  I  could  do  one  or  the  other,  and  I 
told  him  as  soon  as  I  could  cut  the  lum¬ 
ber  and  have  it  sawed.  He  said  if  I 
would  promise  to  do  it  before  he  came  in 
the  next  Spring  he  would  fix  it  so  I 
could  get  by,  but  I  refused  to  make  any 
such  promise.  In  a  few  days  I  got  word 
from  the  creamery  that  they  Avould  not 
take  any  more  cream.  There  were  six 
more  manure  sheds  on  the  route,  and 
they  were  ordered  to  be  taken  down ; 
owners  made  no  objections  nor  promises. 
The  next  Spring  the  inspector  came 
again,  but  said  nothing  about  .sheds, 
barns  or  whitewash,  but  tried  to  sell  the 
farmers  stock  in  the  creamery  company 
to  keep  them  from  going  to  the  wall,  and 
they  take  their  cream  right  along.  These 
fariners  have  not  done  a  thing  that  the 
inspector  called  for  two  years  ago,  but 
they  will  not  take  mine  till  I  take  down 
that  manure  shed,  and  all  six  of  these 
places  are  worse  than  mine.  Haven’t  I 
a  chance  to  sue  the  city  of  Boston  for 
discrimination,  and  claim  damages  for 
not  taking  my  cream  and  taking  the  six 
others  of  the  same  condition,  and  some 
worse?  B-  P.  N. 

Replying  to  this  correspondent’s  ques¬ 
tions,  I  would  say,  first,  that  it  seems  to 
me  his  difficulties  are  much  the  same  as 
those  of  the  farmers  in  other  sections  of 
Maine  whose  milk  or  cream  goes  to  Bos¬ 
ton.  It  is  also  very  apparent  to  me 
that  the  Boston  inspectors  are  entirely 
outside  their  rights  when  they  undertake 
to  inspect  Maine  barns,  anyway.  There 
is  no  law,  either  State  or  National,  that 
gives  them  such  a  right,  and  I  believe 
the  farmers  would  be  fully  justified  in 
refusing  them  admission  to  their  prem¬ 
ises  for  such  inspection. 

Boston’s  right  of  inspection  is  the  in¬ 
spection  of  the  milk  after  it  reaches  the 
market.  If  it  is  not  good,  it  should  be 
rejected ;  if  good,  the  city  certainly  needs 
it.  The  city  of  Portland  now  inspects 
all  milk  coming  into  the  market,  and 
monthly  statements  of  the  conditions 
found,  giving  the  names  of  all  the  pro¬ 
ducers  and  including  its  acidity,  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  bacterial  count,  are  published 
in  all  the  city  papers.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  this  practise  has  impi’oved 
the  milk  supply  vastl.v,  over  the  old  meth¬ 
od  of  inspecting  barns.  It  is  easy  for 
city  inspectors  to  tell  the  quality  of  milk, 
but  not  easy  for  them  to  make,  and  en¬ 
force,  conditions  surrounding  the  far¬ 
mer’s  premises,  or  to  make  them  just  to 
all.  In  fact,  the  farm  is  the  castle  of  the 
farmer,  and  no  one  should  be  allowed  to 
tell  him  how  to  build  or  improve  it.  It 
is  his  business  to  produce  a  good,  health¬ 
ful  product.  It  is  the  business  of  those 
who  represent  the  consumer  to  see  that 
the  product  is  good  and  healthful. 

I’ossibly  I  can  not  answer  further,  any 
better  than  to  quote  from  the  report  of 
Maine’s  Comis-sioner  of  Agriculture  for 
1015,  as  follows : 

“The  Boston  Board  of  Health,  within 
the  past  few  years,  has  assumed  the 
right  to  send  a  stripling  to  the  State  of 
M_aine_  to  inspect  the  farm  homes  where 
milk  is  produced,  if  the  producer  -was 
nnfortunate  enough  to  be  obliged  to  sell 
milk  that  ultimately  went  to  Boston. 
This  young  gentleman  seems  to  act 
without  a  special  method  or  system  of 
action.  Two  places  side  by  side — one 
equally  as  good  as  the  other — one  is  re¬ 
jected  and  the  other  accepted.  In  the 
case  of  the  one  that  is  rejected,  the  pro¬ 
duct  is  excluded  for  a  few  days  or  a 
week,  by_  the  creamery  to  which  he  has 
been  selling  and  then,  with  the  slighte.st 
apology  of  fixing  up  or  cleaning  uj>,  the 
milk  is  again  accepted.  This  inspection 
is  without  law  and  without  authority. 

“The  creameries  in  Maine  that  ship 
milk  to  Massachusetts  points  came  to  the 
1915  Ijegislature,  asking  for  a  law  per¬ 
mitting  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  inspect  the  places  from  which  they 
bought  milk.  The  Legislature  refused  to 
grant  this  right,  even  to  a  creature  of 
its  own  making.  It  is,  therefore,  im¬ 
probable  that  they  intend  to  grant  it  to 
a  creature  appointed  by  the  Boston 
Board  of  Health.  This  inspection 
causes  continual  concern  to  the  cream 
and  milk  producers  of  the  State,  because 
it  is  absolutely  autocratic  in  its  make¬ 


up  and  may  deprive  them,  for  one  week 
or  one  month  of  the  income  of  their 
herd,  upon  the  say-so  of  an  irresponsible 
person  who  is  not  even  a  citizen  of  the 
vState. 

Steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  stop  this 
annoyance  of  the  farmers  of  Maine  by 
authorities  outside  of  Marne.  If  Boston 
doesn’t  w'ant  Maine  milk,  and  cannot 
determine  what  Maine  milk  is  good  and 
Avhat  is  not  when  it  gets  to  Boston,  and 
what  they  can  accept  and  what  reject 
at  that  point,  it  would  be  well  for  them 
to  get  their  milk  from  sonic  otner  source." 

As  to  whether  or  not  this  correspond¬ 
ent  would  have  a  case  in  law,  I  am  un¬ 
able  to  say.  If  the  Boston  inspector  was 
trying  to  sell  stock  in  the  creamery,  it 
might  be  possible  to  show  collusion  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  the  fact  that  some  far¬ 
mers  were  allowed  to  keep  on  sending 
milk  without  complying  with  the  condi¬ 
tions  to  which  this  correspondent  was 
subjected  would  show  discrimination, 
certainly,  but  it  would  .seem  to  me  that 
if  the  case  were  actionable,  the  action 
would  be  against  the  creamery,  as  the 
inspector  was  acting  through  them. 

However,  I  very  much  doubt  if  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  bring  suit,  un¬ 
less  there  wore  a  sufficient  number  of 
the  farmers  dissatisfied  to  form  a  strong 
fighting  force  and  then,  by  uniting,  make 
it  a  test  case  in  an  attempt  to  drive  the 
Boston  inspectors  from  the  State. 

p.  -WALKER  MC  KEEX. 


AILING  ANIMALS 


Swollen  Leg 

I  have  a  horse,  eight  years  old,  that 
had  one  hind  leg  swell  suddenly  in  stable 
about  two  -weeks  ago.  It  now  stocks  up 
every  night,  but  will  go  down  to  nearly 
normal  size  during  day,  while  at  work. 
He  is  worked  only  moderately  hard  and 
fed  from  30  to  12  quarts  oats  per  day 
with  what  hay  he  will  eat.  What  can  be 
done  for  it?  w.  ii.  R. 

New  Hampshire. 

The  horse  had  an  attack  of  lymphan¬ 
gitis  (Monday  morning  disease)  which 
comes  on  after  a  day  or  more  of  idleness 
in  the  stable  during  which  time  the 
horse  is  fed  his  customary  grain  ration. 
Avoid  such  attacks  by  never  letting  any 
horse  stand  idle  for  a  single  day,  and  by 
cutting  down  the  grain  feed  when  there  is 
no  work  for  him  to  do.  Hand  rub  the 
.swollen  parts  each  time  the  horse  comes 
into  the  stable  and  then  bandage  snugly 
with  flannel  from  feet  to  knees  and  hocks. 
If  you  persist  in  this  considerable  im¬ 
provement  should  result  in  a  month. 

A.  8.  A. 


Heaves 

I  have  a  six-year-old  mare  that  has 
recently  started  to  cough  and  discharge 
air  at  the  same  time  same  a.s  I  have  seen 
on  heavy  horses.  Is  it  possible  tliat  she 
is  coming  down  with  heaves?  Her  dam 
had  the  heaves.  She  is  otherwise  in  per¬ 
fect  condition.  Is  thei'e  a  cure  or  is  it 
possible  to  check  her?  I  feed  her  wet 
Alfalfa  and  Timothy  mixed  hay  and 
grain  (whole  oats).  She  is  in  good  flesh. 

New  York.  m.  t. 

Heaws  evidently  is  present  and  when 
established  is  incurable.  The  distress 
may  be  relieved  by  giving  proprietary 
heave  remedies  or  Fowler’s  solution  of 
arsenic  in  half-ounce  doses  twice  daily. 
The  dose  may  be  gradually  increased  if 
that  is  found  necessary.  Let  the  mare 
live  on  grass  this  Summer,  also  feeding 
oats  if  she  has  to  -work.  In  Winter  feed 
wet  oat  straw  or  oat  bundles  instead  of 
hay.  Do  not  work  her  soon  after  a  meal  or 
allow  any  bulky  feed  at  noon  when  she 
has  to  work.  Keep  her  bowels  relaxed. 

A.  8.  A. 


Scours 

I  have  four  pigs  two  months  old.  About 
10  daj’^s  ago  I  gave  them  some  raw  as¬ 
paragus,  quite  a  lot  of  it.  The  one  that 
always  got  the  most  of  everything  was 
taken  sick  in  a  few  hours  with  vomiting 
and  scours,  and  is  now  very  thin  and 
weak,  has  passed  a  brown  fluid  and  blood. 
It  still  scours  and  wdll  stand  in  the 
trough  but  eat  only  a  few  mouthsful. 
The  sick  pig  routs  around  a  little.  Shall 
I  separate  them?  I  have  been  feeding 
sweet  milk,  !X)ur  irilk,  middlings  or  a 
little  clean  stale  bread,  not  moldy.  What 
shall  I  do  for  them?  c.  v.  K. 

New  York. 

Asparagus  too  heavily  fed  doubtless 
aggravated  the  irritation  already  pre.sent 
from  indigestible  food.  Alone  it  would 
not  be  likely  to  cause  serious  effects.  Sour 
milk  and  bread  would  be  more  likely  to 
blame.  Stop  .  11  feed  other  than  sweet 
skim-milk  wheat  middlings  and  green 
pasture  grass  or  forage.  Add  on:  ounce 


of  limewater  per  quart  of  milk.  The 
worst  affected  pigs  should  be  given  a 
preliminary  dose  of  castor  oil  in  milk. 

A.  8.  A. 


Indigestion 

My  horse  appears  to  have  kidney 
trouble.  He  is  an  old  horse.  Will  you 
advise  me  what  to  do?  a.  l. 

New  York. 

Indigestion  probably  causes  all  of  the 
symptoms  noted.  Have  the  teeth  attend¬ 
ed  to  by  a  veterinarian,  then  let  the  horse 
pasture  grass  instead  of  eating  hay. 
Also  allow  -w'hole  oats,  and  wheat  bran 
twice  daily  and  add  a  handful  of  flax-seed 
meal.  If  the  symptoms  still  persist  dissolve 
two  ounces  of  glauber  salts  in  hot  -water 
and  give  in  the  drinking  water  once  daily 
until  the  bowels  are  sufficiently  loosened. 
I'he  liver  probably  is  in  a  sluggish  con¬ 
dition,  causing  constipation.  A.  8.  A. 


Thrush 

My  horse  has  thrush  in  forward  foot ; 
had  it  some  time.  It  is  below  the  frog 
up  in  the  quarter,  way  up  to  the  hair. 
I  have  tried  a  number  of  remedies  and 
no  cure.  c.  E.  n. 

Massachusetts. 

Perfectly  cleanse  the  hoof  and  affected 
jiarts,  then  -vv'ith  a  clean,  sharp,  shoer’s 
knife,  cut  away  every  bit  of  loose,  rot¬ 
ten  and  under-run  horn  where  pus  has 
burro-w'ed.  Now  cleanse  and  dry  again 
and  then  pack  calomel  into  the  cleft  of 
the  frog  and  all  cracks  and  keep  it  in 
place  by  pressing  oakum  or  cotton  on 
top.  Remove  the  dre.ssing  daily.  As 
thrush  is  caused  by  the  horse  standing  in 
wet  and  filth  in  the  stable  keep  the  stall 
floor  clean  and  dry  and  bed  it  with  plan¬ 
ing  mill  shavings  or  sawdust,  (lypsum 
scattered  on  the  stall  floor  is  a  great 
help  in  keeping  it  clean  and  dry. 

A.  8.  A. 


Foul  in  Foot 

1.  Quite  a  number  of  cows  have  sore 
feet.  They  can  hardly  walk.  We  call  it 
foul  or  some  such  thing,  and  we  use  as  a 
remedy  just  plain  kerosene  oil,  pouring 
this  on  their  feet,  or  hoofs  which  are 
swollen  and  appear  to  be  rotting  in  hoof 
part.  What  can  be  done  to  cure  this,  or 
else  avoid  it?  "W.  8. 

New  Y'ork. 

Cleanse  the  feet  with  soap  and  hot 
water,  then  cut  away  every  bit  of  loose, 
rotten  or  horn  of  sole  or  wall  separated 
by  pus.  Then  immerse  the  foot  for  a  few 
moments  in  a  solution  of  two  ounces  of 
sulphate  of  copper  (bluestone)  in  a  pint 
of  hot  water.  Afterward  cover  the  foot 
with  oakum  or  cotton  saturated  with  a 
five  per  cent,  solution  of  coal  tar  disin¬ 
fectant  to  be  kept  in  place  with  clean 
bandages.  Renew  the  dressing  daily  for 
a  week,  then  apply  pine  tar  and  oakum. 
Keep  the  cattle  in  the  stable  while  under 
treatment.  Wading  in  wet,  filth  and  grit 
caused  the  condition.  A.  8.  A. 


Farm  Sanitation 


Will  Increase  Your  Profits 
by  Keeping:  Live  Stock 
and  Poultry  Healthy. 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

Easy  to  Use.  Efficient.  Economical. 
Kills  Sheep  Ticks,  Lice,  Mites  and  Fleas. 
Helps  Heal  Cuts,  Scratches  and 
Skin  Diseases. 

Prevents  Hog  Cholera. 

Experiments  on  live  hogs  prove  that 
a  2)4%  dilution  of  Kreso  Dip  No.  1  will 
kill  virulent  Hog  Cholera  Virus  in  5 
minutes  by  contact. 

We  Will  Send  Free  Booklets  on 

The  treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or 
pitch  mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. ; 

How  to  build  a  hog  wallow  which 
will  keep  hogs  clean  and  healthy; 

How  to  keep  your  hogs  free  from 
insect  parasites  and  disease. 

WRITE  FOR  THEM. 


Kreso  Dip  No.  1  in  Original  Packages. 

FOB  SALK  BY  ALB  DBUGQISTS. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Department  Animal  Industry. 

DETROIT,  -  •  MICH. 


Down 
they  go¬ 
to  smash!  In 
scads  of  cases  cut  down  ^ 
a  HALF!  Thousands  of  fann¬ 
ers  are  selling:  their  No.  1  hay, 
millinst  off  -  grrades.  They're 
making  the  grandest  alfalfa 

chop;  fattening  bon,  cattle, 
sheep,  poultry  ana  rmra^Bt 
making  It  cheaply,  easily,  with 
our  famous  patented  Recutter 
AttachmenKSaizeaforfielduse). 

Handles  leaves,  stems  and  silt 
Mo  wastel  DO  injuring  color 
of  bay.  Makes  dandy  comblna* 
tion  reads  from  clover,  rice, 
straw,  comatalks.  bean  straw, 
pea  vines,  oats  and  rye.  Biggrest 
guaranteed  ca^city!  1200  to  2700 
lbs.  per  hour.  600  to  900  lbs.  of 
meafper  hour  with  Junior  Mill  (run  , 

with  6  to  8  b.  p.  engino).^  Cracks  peas,  corn  and  beans. 


SILO 

FILLER 


SMALLEY 

SEVEN  SIZES 
^Yemendoasly  simplifies  silo  filling.  Grip  Hook  Force  Food 
table  automatically  feeds  cutter^savee  wage  and  board  of 
from  one  to  three  men.  Makes  richest  feed, Increases  silo 
tonnage. 

Blower  bnllt  Independent  of  cotter.  Let  your  fan  spin  fast 
or  alow*  ibe  apsad  of  knifo  shaft  is  unchanged.  No  belt  to 
slip,  wear  out,  ana  waste  time, 
money,  power.  Patented  low-SMed 
one -pulley  c^in 
dri‘'9  is  faster, 
ek  .ler.  Saves  1-6 
Xc  i-4  power  costal 

Powerfully  built.  .A 
fourth  heavier  with 
wonderful  record  for 
long  service.  Write  for 
latest  catalog  and  aam> 
pie  of  chop  to 
HARDER  MFC.  CO. 
Cobleskill,N.Y.  or 
*  .  .  Smalley  Mfg. Co. 

to900 lbs. meal  p4  rbr.  Department  47 
)  6  to  8  B.  P.  Engine.  Manitowoc,  Wis. 


Ensilage  Cutter  and  8-10  H.P. 


Gasoline 

Engine 


$375 


Buy  the 
wonderful 
Mogul  en¬ 
silage  cut¬ 
ter,  the 
easy  driv¬ 
ing  cutter. 

It  cuts 
more  and 
better 
corn.  Put 

with  this  .  ^  ,  .  .  , 

the  8-10  Heavi  Dutl  engine  and  you  have  a  winning 
You  can  buy  the  two  at  $375,  everythinar  complete,  or  you 
either  separate,  prices  are  low  now.  Iney  will  be  much 
Heavi  Duti  engines  use  gasoline  or  kerosene.  There 
another  engine  just  as  goon.  Catalog  of  both  engines  and 
sent  on  request  and  a  special  price  to  the  first  man  in 
locality. 


R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  &  ENGINE  CO. 


202  Fulton  Street  -  New  York  City 


The  oiI-teinpore<E  thin,  straight  edged  knives  with 
the  INWARb  SHEAR  out  faster  on  less  power. 

rT  TM  a  ensilage 

L0  i  JYL  •ft  CUTTER 

Closed  Elbow  Pipe  carries  your  fodder  over  into 
silo  where  you  want  it  without  loss. 

.Stock,  cerrled  In  all  dllTcient  Write  us  for  name  of  nearest 
centers  for  quick  shijnnent.  distributor  or  dealer. 

Some  open  territory  for  Live  Agents 
WARSAW-WILKINSON  CO..  104  Highland,  Warsaw,  N.Y. 


PROMPT 

DELIVERY 


FREE 


New  Kemp  Climax  Spreader 


A  Oarable,  Practical,  Light  Draft,  Low  Down  Spreader. 

Von  Get  40  Years'  Experience  in  This  Machine, 
"Write  for  valuable  article  on  "Saving  and  Application  of  Manure. " 

THE  N.  J.  KEMP  CO.,  Batavia.  N.  Y. 


Admail  Farm  CALIIORNIA  will  make  you  more 
H  mail  I  ai  III  money  with  less  work.  You  will  live 
longer  and  better.  Delightfnlclimate.  Rich  soil.  Low 
prices.  Easy  terms.  Jsure  profits.  Hospitable  neigh¬ 
bors.  Good  roads,  schools  and  churches.  Write  for 
our  San  Joaquin  -Valley  Illustrated  folders,  free.  C.  L. 

Seagraves,  Industrial  Commissioner  A. T.S  S.  F.Ry.,19B3  Ry.  Each.,  Chicago 


MILKING  MACHINE 

typo.  In  first-class  condition. 


FOR  SALE— 

Two  COW  unit.  Automatic _ 

vacuum  and  natural  air  pressure  _ _  _ _ _ 

Address  E.  F.  HEIGHOE,  50  S.  Arlington,  EAST  ORANGE,  N.  J* 


It  elves 
up  -  to 
date  in¬ 
formation 
on  the 
construe  - 
tion,  care 
and  opera¬ 
tion  of  the 
gasoline 
automobile.  Including 
every  description,  with  their  proper  remedy.  The 
book  is  clearly  and  concisely  written,  and  tells  just 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  under  all  circum¬ 
stances.  Every  illustration  in  the  book  has  been 
specially  drawn  by  the  author,  and  shows  details  of 
every  part  of  the  machine. 


Its  construc¬ 
tion,  o  p  e  r  • 
atlon,  main¬ 
tenance  and 
repairs.  By 
Victor  W. 
Page. 

6x9.  Cl.  693  pp.  Over 
400  Ills. 

breakdowns,  and  troubles  of 


This  book  will  be  sent  to  any  address  prepaid  for 
Three  New  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  or  Thirty  Ten-week  Trial  Subscriptions  or 
Six  Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions  or  One  New  and 
Four  Renewals.  (Two  Renewals  counts  as  One  New 
Yearly.) 

THE  RURAL  NEW*Y0RKER.  333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 
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Vineland,  N.  J. 

Below  is  record  of  the  Vineland,  N. 
J.,  egg-laying  contest  for  week  ending 
July  17  and  total  number  of  eggs  to 
date. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Garret  W.  Ruck,  N.  J . . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Otto  C.  Luhrs,  N,  J . 

C.  N.  Myers,  Pa . 

Harry  II.  Ober,  N.  J . 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J . 

(Jeorpe  C.  Ward,  Me . 

WooUsiUe  Farm,  R.  I . 

White  Plymouth  Rock 

Chester  P.  Hodge,  Mass . 

HoUiston  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mas 

Rdward  E.  Murray,  N.  Y . 

VMctor  S.  Reichenbach,  Pa . 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J . 

Wilburtha  Poultry  F'arm,  N,  J.. 


eds. 


J.,., 


T.  J.  Enslin,  N.  J . 

J.  M.  Jones,  N.  J . 

White  Wyandottes. 
Thomas  Coates,  N.  J . 

A.  H.  Faulkner,  N,  J . 

Thomas  lleni-.v,  I’a . 

Oablewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J,... 

I. usscroft  F'arm,  N.  J . 

E.  C.  Moore,  N.  J . 

T.  H.  .Matteson  &  Son,  R.  I . 

Sunnybrook  F'arm,  N.  J . 

II.  S.  Tuthill,  N.  J . 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

L.ake  F''arm,  R,  I . 

Sunnybrook  F'arm,  X.  J . 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J 

Buff  Wyandottes 

Clark  &  Howland,  Vt . 

W.  P.  I.ainp,  N.  J . 

Mrs.  0,  B.  Elliott,  N  J _ 

S,  C,  Rhode  Island  R 
Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  J. 

11.  W.  Collingwood,  N.  J . 

Thomas  W.  Hawson,  Pa . 

Etjon  Poultry  F'arm,  N.  J . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Miss  Adeline  S.  MacIntosli,  N. 

Dndcrhill  Bro.s.,  N.  J . 

■Woodland  Poultry  Yard,  Pa.  . . 

S.  C.  'Wliite  Legho] 

Avalon  Farms,  Conn . 

R.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

Will  Barron,  England  . 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  F'arm,  N,  J.. 

Broad  Brook  F'arm,  N.  Y . 

Coverlawn  F'arm,  N.  J . 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  J . 

Jos.  H.  Cohen.  N.  J . 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son,  N.  J . 

Chas.  Haval,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

L.  S.  &  N.  H.  Depue,  N.  J _ 

R.  F.  &  R.  A.  Earle,  N.  J _ 

Harry  G.  Gardiner,  N.  J . 

C.  S.  Greene,  N.  J . 

Airedale  F'arm,  Conn . 

B.  F'rank  Grunzlg,  N.  J . 

Henry  10.  Heine.  N.  J . 

Richard  Heine,  N.  J . 

Heigl’s  Poultry  F'arm,  Ohio  . . . 
Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn.  . 

Hlllview  F'arm,  Mo . 

llolliston  Hill  Poultry  F'arm,  Mass.i 

Ilugli  J.  Hoehn,  N.  Y . 

James  F'.  Harrington,  N.  J.... 

John  R.  Lauder,  N.  J . 

Laywell  Poultry  Farm,  Conn. 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J . 

Mercer.  Poultry  F'arm,  N.  J.  .. 
Merrvtliought  F'arm,  Conn.  . . . 

H.  H.  Myers,  N.  J . 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  I’a . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Oakland  Farm,  N.  J . 

Ali.ss  Anna  C.  Parry,  Pa . 

P.  G.  Platt.  Pa . 

Riverside  Egg  Farm,  N.  Y.... 

Josepl)  H.  Ralston,  N.  J . 

Shadowbrook  F'arm,  Conn . 

Sloan’s  lOgg  F'arm,  N.  J . 

I’ineliurst  Poultry  F'arm,  Pa.  . 

Herman  F’.  Sender,  N.  J . 

A.  E.  Spear,  N.  .7 . 

Sunnybrook  F'arm,  N.  J . 

Tenacre  Poultry  F'arm,  N.  J.  . 

Tom’s  Poultry  F'arm,  N.  J . 

Training  School,  N.  J . 

J.  Percy  Van  Kandt,  N.  J . 

Shurts  &  Voegtien.  N.  J . 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  J . 

White  lIou.se  I’oultry  Farm,  N. 

W.  K.  Wixson,  Pa . 

■Wlllanna  F’arm,  N.  J . 

Woodland  F’aruis,  N.  J . 

S.  C.  Buff  Leghori 

H.  G.  Richardson,  N.  J _ 

Romy  Singer,  N.  J . 

Monmouth  F'arms,  N.  J.  ... 

S.  C.  Black  Legho: 

A.  E.  Hampton,  N.  J . 

F'red  C.  Nixon,  N.  J.  . . 

Sunny  Acres,  N.  J . 


Totals  .  367t5  127532 


Week  Total 

35 

1603 

46 

1101 

31 

1200 

33 

1309 

28 

1148 

11 

879 

28 

JC'Jl 

24 

399 

30 

1224 

?3 

1544 

37 

1298 

31 

901 

22 

14(2 

32 

1022 

1 

46 

1151 

14 

959 

45 

j446 

30 

1132 

27 

1107 

15 

1061 

16 

1295 

34 

1305 

21 

1181 

21 

1161 

21 

1137 

27 

1285 

24 

1214 

14 

1076 

12 

934 

36 

11(23 

32 

666 

31 

924 

18 

1142 

28 

1097 

46 

1114 

27 

1075 

35 

1143 

35 

i348 

24 

1498 

13 

788 

51 

1.548 

30 

1497 

46 

1592 

42 

1157 

37 

1447 

44 

1324 

48 

1362 

43 

1342 

37 

1294 

42 

1381 

39 

1467 

46 

1312 

44 

1434 

44 

1493 

44 

1352 

36 

1113 

46 

1270 

39 

1249 

45 

5191 

38 

1422 

39 

1144 

53 

16.39 

37 

1129 

48 

1278 

60 

1494 

57  . 

1493 

35 

1416 

49 

1300 

43 

1336 

50 

1452 

51 

1382 

45 

1276 

40 

!I26 

:i9 

1308 

40 

1251 

66 

1635 

44 

1126 

49 

1341 

45 

1325 

50 

1272 

51 

1485 

51 

1461 

41 

1365 

38 

1657 

32 

1034 

35 

1450 

:i6 

1236 

49 

1760 

50 

1638 

43 

1443 

34 

1086 

36 

1172 

51 

1465 

47 

1545 

30 

1109 

22 

397 

23 

1128 

26 

1336 

44 

1390 

34 

1442 

3676 

127532 

Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Coiitinuecl  from  page  018) 
now,  taking  all  they  can  get,  and  small 
buyers  have  to  jtay  as  inncdi  or  go  with¬ 
out.  (’hoice  beef  ciittlo  sell  at  fully  11c, 
inedinin  Oe  to  10c,  ttnd  from  tliat  down  to 
canning  cows  at  .5c.  Most  bulls  ranged 
from  .5c  to  Sc.  Be.st  calves  sell  at  15c 
and  toj)  price  for  dressed  veal  is  20c. 
Supply  is  light  ttnd  demand  good.  No 
sheej)  iind  hunbs  are  coming.  Milcli  cows, 
if  hetivy  milkers,  easily  bring  J}>.S5  to  .$r25, 
but  most  arrivals  are  no  better  than  fair 
find  sell  somewhere  around  .$.50  to  .$75. 

(!.  B.  F. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 


BUTTER. 

I'riccs  h.'ivo  doclinc'l  sliglitly  and  the  market 
is  weak  <*xcei)t  on  fancy  creamery  and  prints. 
I'est  Western  creamery,  41<-(h>41 'Ac;  nearl).y 
I  rints,  42(S)43<’;  good  to  choice  tub  stock,  Si 
U30c. 

EGGS. 

F'aiicy  nearby  are  scarce.  Gene-al  receipts 
ihow  eonsiderable  lint  weatlier  damage.  Best 
nearby,  42@43c;  good  to  choice  gatliered,  37 
fe)39c. 

I.IVE  I OUr.TRY. 


F’owis  are  scarce  and  in  good  domaiuT;  Spring 
chickens  rather  dull.  F’owis,  20(hi22c;  roosters, 
l(l@17c;  choice  <diickens,  11).,  2S@32c;  lower 

gnides,  22(S>25(  ;  .  ducks,  18@19c;  tjigeons,  pair, 
ii0@28c. 


DRESSED  POUI/TRY. 

F'ancy  fowls  and  broilers  scarce.  Very  little 
deman  1  for  turkeys  and  ducks;  squabs  dull. 
Rest  fresh  killed  fowls,  24M!(fg25c;  roosters,  17 
@18c;  chickens,  best,  3.')(?i)40c;  common  to  good, 
25@30c;  spring  ducks  20(??21c;  squabs,  11  to  12 
lbs.,  doz.,  ?3.7.5@$4..'jJ;  other  grades,  !!;2.2r)@!F3. 

FRUITS. 

Apple  market  dull,  good  stock  scarce; 
peaches  in  good  (Vemand;  berry  trade  only  fal>-; 
muskmelons  higher  for  best.  Apples,  old,  ''bl.. 
.$4®?*’.;  new,  bu.,  .$1@$2;  peaches,  crate,  ?2@ 
,$2.50;  currants,  quart,  lt)<&;12c;  cliernes,  lb.,  t! 
@8c;  Inicklcborries,  <it.,  i3@ltic;  muskmelons, 
bu.,  75c@.‘(i2.C0. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potato  receipts  large  and  market  rather  dull; 
onions  very  weak.  I’otatoes,  l)est  Virginia  and 
Eastern  Shore,  bbl.,  ,?4.25®.$4..d0;  No.  2.  .‘f2.00@ 
$2..'i0;  Jersey,  best,  %-basket,  80®90c;  .No.  2, 
4(>®45c;  onions,  nearby,  %-basket,  .^©©(iOc; 
cucumbers,  bu.,  $l.!j0@!p2.25. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Receipts  of  liay  large  and  mainly  of  grad'es 
below  medium.  Timotliv.  No.  1,  820..'>n('(?)S21 ; 
No.  2,  .$17..'>0®.$18..')0;  No.  3.  .?l.'5..'.0®!fl(’...’')0; 
clover  mixed,  !fl.’).50®.‘fl7..’>0;  straw.  No.  1  rye, 
$13.50@.$14.00;  No.  2,  $12.r)0@.i!13. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Calves  in  light  receipt  and  fair  demand; 
sheep  and  lic>,'s  steady;  laml)s  lower;  steers, 
.'i!ll@.1!13;  bulls,'  .$7.7.')®.fl0..'')0;  cows,  .$7®89..'i0; 
calves,  $10@.'fl();  slieep,  best  wethers,  $1()..'>0@ 
.$11;  good  to  elioice  ewes,  $8@$10;  lambs,  $12@ 
$10;  hogs,  $13@$10. 


Grease  to  Destroy  Mites 

What  grease  would  you  advise  for  use 
on  baby  chicks  to  keep  down  lice  and 
mites?  Fk  R. 

Oregon. 

Grease  or  oil  of  any  kind  is  fatal  to 
lice  and  mites ;  it  is  necessary  only  to 
use  some  kind  that  will  not  be  injurious 
to  the  chicks  and  that  will  stay  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  chick  long  enough  to  be 
effective.  Lard  or  vaseline  applied  upon 
the  head  and  beneath  the  wings  are  both 
suitable.  For  the  old  fowls  nothing  has 
been  found  as  efficacious  as  a  mixture  of 
vaseline  and  blue  ointment  in  equal 
parts ;  this  to  be  smeared  over  the  skin 
beneath  the  vent  or  under  the  wings, 
using  a  piece  about  the  size  of  a  grain 
of  coriL  Blue  ointment  should  not  be 
used  where  it  will  come  into  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  very  young  chick.s,  however. 

AF.  H.  I). 


Buffalo  Markets 

Prices  of  green  vegetables  are  now 
about  down  to  nonnal,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  field  beans,  which  are  still  whole¬ 
saling  at  $0  and  $0.50  per  bn.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  raspberries  fit  14e  and  15c 
per  quart,  notes  the  near  end  of  the 
strawberry  season.  They  wholesale  at 
Oe  and  15c,  having  been  fine,  hut  as 
usual,  higher  than  the  Southern  crop. 
Cherries  are  pretty  identy,  but  the  big 
demand  brings  them  to  00c  and  Orn’  for 
Niiigara  Co.  blacks,  and  35c  and  50c  for 
white  and  sour.  Currants  are  12c  and 
14c.  Georgia  peaches,  fine,  are  still  $2.25 
and  $.3  per  carrier.  Wjitermelons  are 
still  25c  and  00c  each,  but  muskmelons 
are  easy  at  .$2.25  and  $2.50  per  (Cali¬ 
fornia  standard  crate. 

Apples  are.  going  out.  hut  are  still 
$0.50  find  $7  for  No.  1,  being  crowded  by 
new  Soutliern  at  $1.50  and  $2  per  ham- 
jier.  I’otatoes  are  weaker  again,  spite  of 
the  poor  home  crop  still  standing  in  the 
water  of  a  31A-inch  rain  la.st  week, 
wholesaling  at  $3.50  find  $0.25  per  bfirnd 
for  Southern  new,  or  $1  and  $1.50  per  bn. 
for  old.  Onions  are  (piiet  and  nnehauged 
at  $1.25  and  $1.75  per  bu.  crate. 

There  is  much  complaint  from  the  low¬ 
land  vegotiible  giirdens  of  standing  water 
find  the  mimerons  new  city  giirdens  are 
too  late  to  help  much  yet,  but  fieas  and 
Ciibhage  are  an  over  supply  at  $1.25  and 
$2  per  bag  for  peas,  and  $1.50  find  $2  per 
biirrel  for  oabbage.  Other  vegetables  in 
the  general  list  iire  $2  for  Mt.  Morris 
asparagus,  which  is  about  gone;  $1.25 
and  $2.25  for  green  beans ;  50c  and  (iOc 
for  beets ;  25c  and  35c  for  carrots ;  25c 
and  35c  for  green  onions;  30c  and  35c 
for  parsley  find  radishes,  all  per  doz. 
biinclu’S. 

Kiilamazoo  celery  is  25c  and  45c  per 
hunch  ;  cucnuLhers,  $1  iuid  $1.50  per  bas¬ 
ket  ;  lettuce.  15c  and  41)c  jier  2-dozen 
hunches;  spinach,  $1  and  $1.10  per  bn.; 
tomatoes,  $1.75  and  $1.85  per  flat,  with 
the  home  field  crop  only  just  fairly  grow¬ 
ing  yet.  The  quality  of  vegetables  is 
hotter  than  usual,  but  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  they  can  sell  at  ordinary  prices,  as 
they  do,  with  the  rainy  season  not  letting 
up  at  iill  yet.  They  are  talking  about 
bananas  coming  in  to  help  out  on  the 
food  problem,  hut  the  prices  are  much 
higher  than  they  were  last  year,  being 
'■'3.75  and  .$5,75  per  hunch,  and  not  re- 
tfiiling  at  less  than  20c  per  dozen. 

Butter  is  ([noted  easier,  but  the  price 
is  back  to  41c  for  fancy  creamery,  down 
to^  37c  and  38c  for  best  dairy,  34c  and 
.3()C  for  crocks  and  30c  for  poor  butter, 
(’heese  is  firm  fit  2.5e  find  2(>c  for  best  do- 
me.stic.  and  eggs  are  firm  at  30c  and  40c 
for  white  hennery,  and  nothing  beFw 
•KF-  .7.  W.  C. 

/'LEGHORN  BREEDERSn 

“With  The  Lay  Bred  in  Them” 

We  offer  White  Leghorn  males  and  females  at 
moderate  prices.  Carefully  selected  birds  from 
our  strain  of  exceptionally  heavy  layers.  Many 
fully  pcdiitreed.  Healthy — vigorous — produc¬ 
tive.  Eoery  bird  bred  and  reared  by  us.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  assured,  Write  your  wants.  Circular  free. 

SPRECHER  BROS. ,  Box  40,  Rohrerstown,  Pa. 


Does  Your  Headlight 


Comply  With  the  Law? 

Fir.st — To  comply  with  the  law,  protects  from  arrest  and 
fine.  Second— To  use  a  light  that  really  lights  tlie  way 
means  safety  and  pleasure. 

Tile  Queen  Cut  Glass  I,K!n8  gives  you  these  two  needs  as 
no  other  Ijens  does.  It  is  a  real  innovation,  it  is 
scientific  and  practical — no  night  driver  who  once  tries 
it  will  ever  be  without  it. 

Throws  light  500  feet  ahead  in  dust  or  fog,  never  more 
than  42  inches  above  ground — and  on  both  sides  of  the 
road — no  glare  and  no  dimmer  required. 

Ills’ AUTO  LENS 


Patents  Pending 


Conforms  To  All  Headlight  La'ws 


and  has  been  approved  by  Connecticut  and  New  ,7ersey  and  wherever  tested.  Gives  100%  more 
liglit  than  ordinary  lens — adds  to  looks  of  your  car — cutting  on  inside,  outeide  smooth  and  easy 
to  keep  clean — will  always  keep  position  in  frame — anybody  can  Install  in  five  minutes — a  beau¬ 
tiful  cut  glass  Ijciis,  (at  the  price  of  pressed  glass)  for  Motor  Cycles  as  well  as  Autos. 

To  quickly  introduce  we  will  send,  charges  prepaid,  at  following  prices,  with 
tliat  if  not  satisfactory  at  the  end  of  30  days,  return  to  us  and  get  your  money 

Up  to  Including  7  In.  Pair  $2.00  9'/s  up  to  Including  10  In.  Pair  $4.00 

7'/8  up  to  including  9  In.  “  3.50  lO'/s  up  to  Including  12  in.  “  5.00 

West  of  Rockies  25c.  a  pair  additional.  When  ordering  give  diameter  of  old 
lens,  also  model  and  make  of  car.  We  make  sizes  for  all  cars. 

Order  to-day  and  make  night  driving  safe. 


the  understanding 
back. 


LIBERAL 
TEFFMS  TO 
REPRESENTA- 
LIVES.  WRITE 
NOW. 


FLEMINGTON  CUT  GLASS  CO.  Inc.,  Manufacturers.  FLEMINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

W«  believe  every  •dvertlser  In  our  Poultry  Department  le 
honest  and  reliable.  We  stand  back  of  these  clasaified  adver- 
tiaementa  with  our  **  Square  Deal  Guarantee,”  as  we  do  the 
display  advertisements.  Those  purchasing  egg.s  for  batching 
ancT  baby  chicks  must  understand  that  they  are  assuming 
some  risk  when  ordering  from  a  distance.  For  the  moat  part 
eggs  and  chicks  carry  safely,  but  sometimes  rough  handling 
by  the  express  companies  or  exposure  to  heat  and  cold  causes 
damage.  That  eggs  fail  to  hatch  or  chicks  die  Is  not  conclusive 
evidence  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  and  we  shall 
not  consider  claims  on  that  basis.  To  avoid  controversy 
buyer  and  seller  should  have  a  dchnlte  understanding  os  to 
the  responsibility  assumed  in  case  of  dissatisfaction. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,  Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  ourposes, 

F'ancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Uiane.s,  Storks,  Swans, 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon,  .Sqiiirrel.s,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist,  Dept.  10,  Yardley,  Pa'- 


Yearling  Hens  for  Sale 

Several  Thousand 
White  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Send  for  price-list  with  description  of  our 
stock  and  record  in  Egg-Ijaying  Contest. 
The  demand  will  be  great,  and  to  avoid 
disappointment,  order  early.  Address 

Branford  Farms,  Groton,  Conn. 


LEGHORNS-BARRONWYANDOTTES 

Now  offering  eggs  from  highest  quality  breed¬ 
ers.  Our  direct  imported  Pens  AA,  with  rec¬ 
ords  278,  28(1,  281,  282,  282,  and  others,  mateil  to 
sons  of  G.50-egg  hen  in  three  years  and  46(3-hen  in 
two  years.  JIany  other  record  breeders.  Large 
breetiiiig  farms  are  onr  satisfied  customers. 

THE  BARRON  FARM.  R.  F.  D.  No.  3.  Connellsville,  Pa 

The  “MOHEGANITE”  Strain 

OF  8.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— “«  HENS  IN  1” 
from  ti-ap-ncsted  ancesD  y  recording  180  to  260  eggs  in  lail- 
let.year.  Pound  pullets,  $1.40  Aug.  doll  very.  Yearlings,  $2  lo 
$250.  MOHEGAN  FARM,  Box  Y,  Beckiklll,  N.  Y. 

500»EARLIHGU/Liip|  pff|,nrn<i  *1  25  each.  Males. $1.50  each 

LAYING  ntmeLegnorns  shipped  on  approval. 

Kiverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  185,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

LANSING’S  LEGHORNS 

YELLOW  LEGGED  MOULTING  HENS 
_  ^  _  For  fall  and  early  winter  laying 

$1.50  Each.  E.  O.  LANSING,  llomulus,  N.Y. 

100  Extra  Fine  March  Pullets 

51.50  Each.  April  Pullets.  $1.25  Each.  10  Pair  Belgian 
Canioaux  Pigeons,  $2.50  Pair.  Rare  Bargains.  DEVINE. 
HUNTINGTON  POULTRY  YAROS.New  York Ave., Huntington, L.  I. 

Baby  Chicks  and  Eggs  F''ngfi8h°s.®o: 

White  Leg;hurng  and  Anconas.  From  hens 
with  records  of  2.50  to  280.  A  few  cockeiels.  Write 
for  prices.  HARTMAN  POULTRY  FARM.  So.  Columhus.  Ohio 

Puro  Barron  Cockprpl<:  Eeehoms  from 

luic  uaiiuii  oObHefBIb  contest-winning  stock.  10 
weeks  old.  V igorous,  well-grown  chaps.  Shipiied  on 

60c.  IN  LOTS  OF  FOUR  OR  MORE. 
WAI.  \V.  KETCH  .  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


Chicks 


S.  U.  W.  Loghorns.  6c.  and  up.  Money 
refunded  for  dead  chicks.  Cir.  free. 
_ _ W.  A.  I.ALfVER,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

CHIX  6  buff  LEGHORNS  AND  B.  ROCKS,  Etc., 
,  ,  oc.  and  up.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Jacob  Nelmond,  iJox  »,  McAlisterville,  Fa. 

LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Rocks  and  Reds.  0.90  per  TOO.  For  a  short 
time  only.  E.  R.  HUMVER  S  CO.,  R  0  A.  Frenchtown.  N.  J. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

"Specially  brei.  for  heavy  eog-prodiictian."  Bred  for  many 
generations  from  high-record  hens.  1.000  selected 
breeding  heus  and  cockerels  at  $1  and  $1.50  each. 
Must  have  room  for  growing  stock.  Buy  early  and 
save  money.  0.  H.  LONGEXKOKER,  Bax  so,  Ellialietbtown,  I’a. 

BARRON’S  LEGHORNS 

6  hens  of  248  to  260-egg  stock,  mated  to  cockerel  (314- 
egg  stock)  for  $10.  Pnllets  of  same  stock  ^  each. 

E.  CLAUDE  JONES  .  Craryville,  N.  Y. 

Evergreen  Poultry  Farm 

famous  trap-nested  strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 
Hens  and  pullets  at  real  sacrifice  prices  to  mako 
room.  JOHN  H.  WEED,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


H 


USKY  4PR.L  LEGHORN  PTILIJ'.TS  FOR  $*LE.  F'arm 
raised.  Any  quantity.  REYNOLDS  FlIRM,  Annandalc,  N.  J. 


S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  n^w  yo"' k ‘s  h  ow  s 

two  consecutive  years.  High-grade  utility  breeding 
stock,  also  eggs  for  lintching.  Send  for  circular. 

MAFLECKOFT  FARMS,  Box  R.  Fawling,N.  Y. 

15c.  Each 
ai3  per  JOO 
SILVER,  WHITE  AND  COLUMBIAN  WYANDOHES,  S.  C.  R.  I. 
REDS,  PEKIN  AND  ROUEN  DUCKLINGS,  $25  PER  lOO. 
Aldham  Poultry  Farm,  R.  34.  Phoenixyille,  Pa. 

Pullets  aud  Cockerels  B^n-iimocVktwhHe 

Wyandottes.  R.  I.  Reds.  Black  Minorcas  and  Silver 
Campines.  Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  R.  2,  Athens,  Pa. 

TS ^  IFLools-s 

Breeder:,  for  sale.  Eggs  ami  chicks  in  season. 

A  C.  JONES  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown,  Delaware 

V, ill'll  Ror/j  From  trap-nested  stock.  Records  up 
I.HI  c  nuUAo  264  eggs.  Young  Cockerels  lialf  fall 
prices.  Breeders,  pullets.  NOBtCOT  EGG  FARM.  Nalitci)i,  Mi-s 

Hay  ftack  Mop  ilain  Farm 

now  jelling  Hens  from  our  Breeding  I’eus  at  $Z.50  Each. 

R 1  Rooi  Rraari  <  Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys,  Hares 
UJUColDICCu  )  Dogs  and  (,'avies.  Stock  and  Kggs, 
Catalogue  Free.  H.  A.  SOUHFJR,  Box  29,  Seller.vllle, I’a. 

F)rSale-35  Pekin  Ducks 

each.  REGER  FRUIT  FARMS,  F’i.andeb.S,  N.  J. 


To  Producers  of  Food  Products 

There  is  no  need  to  let  any  food  waste  on  the 
farms  this  year.  With  the  exception  of  cab¬ 
bage  and  lettuce  food  products  are  bringing 
fair  prices  now. 

Pick  in  good  condition  and  pack  carefully, 
and  ship  promptly. 

We  receive  all  kinds  of  farm  produce  daily 
and  sell  it  for  the  producer.  It  costs  5  per 
cent,  to  sell  and  the  shipper  gets  the  rest.  If 
you  have  other  satisfactory  outlets  well  and 
good.  We  simply  want  to  help  you,  if  you 
need  us.  We  will  get  all  we  can  for  you  and 
you  get  accurate  return. 

DEPARTMENT  FOODS  AND  MARKETS 
204  Franklin  Street,  New  York 
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"Che  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


July  28,  1917. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  would  like  your  advice  concerning 
investment  in  the  stock  of  the  Eagle  Ma- 
coniber  Motor  Car  Co.,  Sandii.sky,  O., 
which  are  being  sold  in  this  section.  If 
they  are  not  i-eliable  I  would  be  greatly 
I)leased  to  have  you  let  me  know  at  once, 
as  I  know  some  who  are  considering  in¬ 
vesting.  C.  S. 

New  York. 

This  company  apparently  Las  patents 
on  a  rotary  motor,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
build  automobiles  equipped  with  this  new 
type  of  engines.  The  engine  is  an  ex- 
]>eriment  as  yet.  An  investment  in  the 
stock  of  the  company  must  be  considered 
a  speculation  at  best  and  our  experience 
lias  been  that  jieople  who  put  their  sav¬ 
ings  in  ventures  of  this  kind  usually 
lose  them. 

I  am  sending  you  a  check  that  I  had 
returned.  It  is  for  two  cases  of  eggs 
shipped  Sept.  10th,  lOlG.  They  were 
shipped  to  IL  C.  Tilley,  Harrison,  N. 
Y.  I  have  shipped  two  Summers  to  him, 
about  121  cases  in  all.  The  check  was 
always  signed  by  Nevada  B.  Tilley.  He 
did  not  handle  eggs  in  the  Winter,  when 
they  were  50c  to  GOc  per  doz.  If  you 
could  collect  it  for  me  without  too  much 
trouble  I  wish  you  would.  I  would  pay 
you  for  it.  H.  C.  Tilley’s  post  office  is 
ilye,  N.  Y.,  and  his  shipping  place  is 
Ilarrison,  N.  Y.  B.  W. 

New  York. 

We  warned  our  subscribers  against 
shipping  to  II.  C.  Tilley  some  years  ago. 
Mr.  Tilley  seems  to  have  gotten  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  eggs  from  producers 
and  without  making  any  returns  for 
them.  We  have  given  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  settlement  in  this  case, 
but  we  have  received  no  reply  to  our 
letter  to  him. 

On  Oct.  Gth,  iniG,  at  the  Danbury 
Oounty  Fair,  I  paid  the  agent  of  Comp¬ 
ton  Bros.  Subscription  Agency,  Findlay, 
Ohio,  50c  for  a  pencil  and  a  promise  that 
I  wotild  receive  a  lot  of  magazines.  I 
have  never  received  them.  Can  you  not 
do  something  to  stop  these  fakers  steal¬ 
ing  from  honest  people?  J.  T. 

Connecticut. 

We  have  previously  warned  our  sub¬ 
scribers  against  having  anything  to  do 
with  representatives  of  subscription 
agencies  of  this  sort.  The  names  of  the 
magazines  promised  are  not  mentioned 
on  the  receipt.  As  a  rule  the  publica¬ 
tions  distributed  by  this  class  of  sub¬ 
scription  agencies  are  of  such  a  char¬ 
acter  that  the  party  who  pays  for  them 
is  better  off  that  he  does  not  receive 
them,  as  the  influence  of  such  publica¬ 
tions  is  not  uplifting.  This  does  not  les¬ 
sen  the  petty  swindles,  but  unless  the 
agent  can  be  located  and  prosecuted  for 
fraud  there  is  no  means  of  putMng  ail 
end  to  the  petty  swindler  except  that  of 
I)ublicity. 

Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  Air 
Friction  Carburator  Co.  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
and  their  methods  of  doing  business,  and 
would  you  take  up  for  me  the  matter  of 
getting  a  refund  from  them  of  .$12.G5 
now  due  me?  After  seeing  their  adv.  in 
a  monthly  publication  I  wrote  them,  and 
in  reply  received  a  letter  dated  May  8, 
1017.  I  ordered  the  complete  outfit, 
sending  them  $14.53.  In  due  time  I 
received  a  carburator  billed  out  by  them 
April  6,  1017.  This  carburator  I  saw 
as  soon  as  received  was  defective:  the 
cover  was  fitted  .so  badly  it  could  not  be 
used.  I  immediately  returned  it  for  re¬ 
pairs.  It  wms  gone  a  long  time,  and 
tinally  on  INIay  8th  they  shipped  me  a 
new  carburator.  I  immediately  placed^  it 
on  my  motor,  and  tried  it  out,  first  with 
gasoline  and  (hen  with  kerosene  mix¬ 
ture.  It  utterly  failed  to  perform  as 
guaranteed  and  the  kerosene  very  .soon 
.so  fouled  my  motor  that  I  have  been  to 
an  expense  for  labor  of  $8  in  cleaning, 
besides  much  inconvenience.  On  May 
28,  or  20  days  later  after  they  billed  out 
the  carburator,  I  returned  it  to  them 
and  asked  return  of  my  money,  less  88 
cents  for  the  da.sh  air  adjustment  which 
I  had  retained  upon  my  car  as  a  worth¬ 
while  attachment.  On  .Tune  7th  they  re¬ 
turned  the  carburator  to  me,  and  on  the 
0th  of  .Tune  I  received  a  letter  dated 
.Tune  8th  in  which  they  refuse  to  return 
my  money  on  the  claim  that  it  is  over 
30  days.  Their  claim  is  false,  and  is 
but  a  way  of  getting  out  of  their  Ayritten 
guarantee.  I  have  written  them  today, 
telling  them  that  I  refuse  to  accept  the 
carburator,  and  demand  my  money 
back,  and  that  I  will  hold  the  carburator 
here  subject  to  their  order.  Also  that  I 
have  placed  the  matter  with  you. 

New  York.  eev.  j.  w.  d. 

We  have  exhausted  our  efforts  to  se¬ 
cure  justice  from  the  Air  Friction  Car¬ 
burator  Co.  in  behalf  of  this  subscriber. 
The  company  insists  on  counting  their 
30-day  guarantee  from  the  time  the  first 


carburator  was  shipped,  which  is  man¬ 
ifestly  unfair.  This  carburator  was  re- 
recieved  in  a  damaged  condition  and  ,T. 
W.  D.  had  no  opportunity  to  test  it.  We 
refused  the  advertising  of  this  concern 
last  Winter  because  of  previous  attempts 
to  avoid  the  guarantee  under  which  the 
carburators  are  sold.  The  claims  made 
for  this  carburator  are  considered  by 
the  automobile  trade  as  extravagant  and 
unwarranted.  No  manufacturer  of  any 
account  equips  his  cars  with  this  so- 
called  “air  friction”  carburator.  The 
public  is  capable  of  judging  whether  Bev. 
J.  W.  D.  has  been  fairly  treated  in  the 
transaction. 

.Tames  Wilcox,  921  Sixth  Ave.,  New 
York  City  has  written  me  soliciting  egg 
shipments.  I  want  to  know  if  he  is  re¬ 
liable.  MRS,  N.  E.  G. 

Now  York. 

Mr.  Wilcox  has  formed  the  very  bad 
habit  of  securing  shipments  of  eggs  from 
country  people  and  neglecting  or  refusing 
to  pay  for  them.  Do  not  .ship  him  any 
eggs  unless  you  want  to  make  him  a 
present  of  them. 

A  faker  of  the  choicest  vintage  with 
a  sucker  bait  that  the  farmers  fell  over 
one  another  to  seize,  has  been  “doing” 
this  locality  lately ;  but  so  far  as  I  know, 
no  readers  of  The  R.  N,-Y.  have  fallen 
to  his  game.  I  am  enclosing  a  page  from 
a  local  paper.  But  before  1  got  him  in 
print,  he  cleaned  up  several  thou.sand 
dollars  in  this  neighborhood.  H]e  got  or¬ 
ders  for  several  20-bushel  lots.  When 
shown  a  copy  of  the  paper  he  quickly 
decamped ;  but  is  most  probably  “doing 
business”  in  some  other  locality.  A 
Avaruing  in  Publisher’s  De.sk  might  put 
liim  out  of  business  for  good.  G.  AV.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  above  refers  to  the  operations  of 
an  agent  of  Geo.  K.  Iligbie  &  Co,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  Charles  G.  Dillingbeck. 
Through  making  ridiculous  and  unwar¬ 
ranted  claims,  this  party  has  been  tak¬ 
ing  orders  for  10  bushels  of  speltz  at 
$3..50  per  bushel,  taking  farmers’  notes  for 
the  amount  due  July  1,  1918.  “Speltz” 
has  proA’ed  inferior  to  either  oats  or  barley 
in  crop  production,  and  we  would  not 
advise  farmers  on  the  Atlantic  slope  to 
.substitute  speltz  for  the  grain  they  have 
grown  for  years.  It  usually  sells  at 
about  25%  less  than  these  grains.  It 
does  well  on  the  dry  Western  plains,  and 
is  QAiite  largely  grown  in  Dakota  and 
parts  of  Minnesota.  In  the  humid  cli¬ 
mate  of  the  Eastern  .States,  speltz  will 
not  prove  a  paying  proposition.  It  has 
a  history  which  enables  a  seed  agent  to 
>tell  a  wonderful  fairy  tale.  Some  men 
Avill  get  under  the  spell  of  a  Speltz  sales¬ 
man  and  simply  throw  their  money  at 
him  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it.  We  have 
told  the  story  of  the  speltz  again  and 
again,  and  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
not  a  single  R.  N.-Y.  reader  was  to  be 
found  among  those  who  gave  up  their 
$35  for  the  fun  of  learning  that  speltz 
will  spell  fake. 

We  hope  R.  N.-Y.  reader.?  will  warn 
farmers  in  other  communities  A\dien  the 
agents  of  this  and  similar  houses  appear 
in  their  midst. 

On  .Tune  27,  191G,  I  .sent  Theodore 
Cohn,  of  98  Mulberry  street,  Newark, 
N.  ,T.,  two  cases  eggs.  He  sold  the  eggs 
and  kept  the  money..  Some  months  later, 
while  in  Newark,  I  called  on  him  and  in¬ 
duced  him  to  pay  me  .$5  on  the  claim, 
lie  had  a  hard  luck  story  to  tell,  which 
I  then  believed,  but  now'  think  it  was 
made  up  to  put  me  off.  The  amount  Avas 
.so  small  I  nearly  forgot  it  until  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  enclosed  announcement  of 
bankruptcy  proceedings.  Now  if  he  goes 
through  bankruptcy  and  then  starts  out 
to  SAvindle  people  again,  I  think  some 
one  ought  to  call  a  halt  on  him.  I  am 
turning  this  over  to  you  more  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  others  than  thinking  I  will  ever 
get  anything  out  of  it  myself.  If  I  can 
keep  him  from  cheating  other  people  I 
can  get  along  without  what  he  owes  me. 

I’ennsylvania.  e.  g.  c. 

Just  so  long  as  poultrymeu  and  other 
shippers  continue  to  entrust  their  ship¬ 
ments  to  anyone  Avho  offers  them  a 
cent  or  two  above  tlie  market  price, 
middlemeu  of  the  Cohn  type  are 
likely  to  prosper  at  the  expense  of 
.shippers.  After  the  bankruptcy  pro¬ 
ceedings  are  disposed  of,  Cohn  will  no 
doubt  start  in  business  again,  possibly 
under  an  assumed  name  the  next  time. 
The  above  letter  is  theifore  published  not 
Avith  any  view  of  warning  shippers 
against  Theodore  Cohn  particularly,  but 
it  is  to  warn  shippers  against  sending 
their  produce  to  any  individual  or  any 
house  unless  they  have  absolute  assur¬ 
ance  of  the  financial  responsibility  of  the 
house  before  sending  the  produce. 


Legal  Qu^tions 


Ownership  of  Street 

I  live  i,n  an  up-State  town.  This  is  a 
thriving  village  of  5,000  or  thereabouts. 
My  father  ownofl  land  within  the  corpor¬ 
ation.  He  gave  to  the  village  land  for  sev¬ 
eral  streets  which  were  accepted  and 
worked  by  the  corporation.  There  was 
one  street,  hov/ever,  which  AV'as  never  ac¬ 
cepted,  opened  nor  Avorked  by  the  cor- 
I)oration.  Now  the  heirs  ask  how  to  gain 
the  right  to  sell  this  land.  Would  it 
legally  revert  to  the  estate  after  the  death 
of  donor?  What  steps  could  be  legally 
taken  by  the  heirs  to  make  it  lawful  to 
sell  the  unaccepted  street?  About  20 
years  ago  one  man,  /hose  home  lot  joins 
this  finopened  street,  a.sked  leave  to  use 
it  as  a  garden.  The  leave  Avas  given, 
twenty  years  ago  or  so  by  the  eldest  of 
the  heirs,  but  no  time  sot  as  to  how  long 
he  might  use  the  land.  Now  he  seems 
to  have  assumed  that  he  has  become 
owner  of  the  lot  by  a  kiiul  of  ‘  .squatter 
soveivignty”  and  has  moved  one  of  his 
buildings  on  to  it  Avithout  leave  or  licen.se 
in  the  absence  of  the  heirs.  He  is  a  good 
neighbor  and  a  good  man,  but  the  heirs 
do  not  feel  as  if  they  AV'ish  to  give  him  the 
land  if  they  can  legally  hold  it,  but 
would  be  willing  to  sell  it  to  him  if  they 
can  legally.  il.  S. 

The  laws  or  oivlinances  of  the  village 
AA'ould  probably  have  to  be  searched  to 
find  out  just  Avhere  the  legal  title  to  the 
proi)erty  is.  If  you  are  sure  the  village 
never  accepted  the  property  the  owner¬ 
ship  is  in  the  heirs  without  any  further 
effort  on  their  part,  and  they  would  have 
to  take  no  more  action  in  regard  to  this 
than  they  have  taken  with  any  other  of 
the  property.  They  would  pass  title  by 
merely  giving  a  deed.  The  gift  v/as  never 
consummated — it  was  not  accepted. 

As  long  as  the  man  using  the  street  as 
a  garden  a.skod  permission  to  u.se  it  he 
thereby  acknowledged  an  ownership  su¬ 
perior  to  his  own,  and  20  or  more  years’ 
use  of  it  would  not  give  him  title.  He 
must  as.sert  a  title  contrary  to  that  of  the 
heirs,  and  then  hold  it  20  years.  This 
.should  be  explained  to  the  man,  and  the 
property  sold  to  him  if  he  wishes  to  buy, 
and  then  the  heirs  give  him  a  deed  to  it. 
Before  dickering  begins  it  would  be  w'ell 
if  possible  to  get  him  to  acknowledge 
that  he  first  got  leaA-e  or  permission  of 
the  heirs  to  use  it. 


Contracting  in  Regard  to  Property 

A  farm  is  owned  by  a  man  in  middle 
life :  A,  who  lives  xipon  it,  but  does  not 
carry  on  farming  to  any  extent.  The 
value  of  the  p.ace  is  perhaps  $5,(X)0,  but 
is  in  run-doAvn  condition  and  buildings 
poor.  A  has  made  a  will  leaving  the 
farm  absolutely  to  his  wife,  B.  There 
are  two  grown  sons,  C  and  D ;  no  other 
children.  A  and  B  wish  that  the  sous 
should  eventually  Toceive  an  equal  in¬ 
terest  in  the  property.  Now  C  wishes  to 
stock  the  farm  Avith  his  own  money  and 
run  it  as  a  busines.s,  assuming  all  i-espon- 
sibility  for  its  management.  A,  B  and  1) 
heartily  consenting.  Can  a  paper  be 
drawn  protecting  C’s  interests,  insuring 
him  a  legal  claim  to  any  buildings  he  may 
erectv  and  to  the  increased  value  of  the 
property  due  to  his  improvements?  B. 

Connecticut. 

An  agreement,  prefaced  by  a  statement 
of  conditions  as  they  are,  and  what  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  accomplished,  signed  by  all 
the  parties  mentioned,  setting  forth  in 
detail  every  arrangement  or  understand¬ 
ing  between  you,  would  seem  to  be  the 
simplest  way  out.  For  the  proiier  pro¬ 
tection  of  C  this  agreement  should  be  re¬ 
corded,  so  that  if  later  any  trouble  arose 
any  one  buying  the  property  would  have 
notice  of  his  rights  in  the  buildings. 
Where  there  is  I’cal  property  of  this 
amount  involv(‘d,  it  Avould  be  best  for  you 
to  consult  good  local  counsel  who  is  con¬ 
versant  with  the  real  property  laws  of 
the  State.  While  a  simple  written  agree¬ 
ment  which  could  be  i)repar(Hl  at  home 
would  seem  to  cover  this,  there  is  the 
question  of  the  wife  under  the  Avill,  the 
remainder  to  the  sons  and  the  recording 
or  non-recording  of  the  instrument  Avhich 
should  really  have  the  attention  of  a  good 
lawyer.  His  charges  should  be  very  rea¬ 
sonable. 


Right  of  Way ;  Right  in  Spring 

1.  rioAV  long  must  travel  stop  in  order 
for  right  of  way  to  lapse  in  Connecticut? 
2.  If  a  neighborhood  has  taken  water  out 
of  a  sj)ring  for  15  or  25  years  without 
any  j)rotest,  and  the  land  and  spring  is 
sold  to  a  new  owner,  can  he  build  a 
cement  house  over  it,  lock  it  uj)  and  for¬ 
bid  anyone  getting  water  from  it,  or  the 
overfloAV  which  v/ill  be  below  the  spring? 

Connecticut.  v.  E.  n. 

1.  There  is  no  set  timfe  by  Avhich  a 
right  of  way  is  lost  by  not  using  it.  Any 
action  by  which  it  can  be  definitely  shown 
that  the  right  is  given  uj)  is  sufficient. 
TJnle.ss  this  can  be  shown  definitely  it 
would  probably  take  20  years  of  uon- 
user  for  a  man  to  lose  the  right. 

2.  There  is  considerable  difference  be¬ 
tween  15  and  25  years.  Nearly  all  the 
States  have  settled  on  20  years  as  the 
time  in  which  by  continuous  and  open 
use  a  pre.scrii)tive  right  to  real  estate,  or 
to  the  use  of  a  spring,  over  the  objection 
of  the  owner  may  be  obtained.  If  the 


neighborhood  has  used  this  spring  for 
more  than  20  years  it  may  possibly  be 
they  have  obtained  a  right  to  its  con¬ 
tinued  use,  and  if  this  right  is  a  valuable 
one  they  should  before  taking  action,  con¬ 
sult  the  best  local  attorney,  as  there  are 
many  questions  to  be  decided  first.  Get 
the  neighbors  to  a  -rk  together  and  assert 
their  claim,  and  appoint  one  good  man 
to  go  call  on  the  owner  and  present  their 
claim.  Then  if  he  allows  nothing  call  in 
an  attorney,  or  it  may  be  best  if  you  de 
cide  to  do  anything  to  consult  the  at¬ 
torney  first  and  then  take  action  under 
his  direction. _ 

Grain  for  Chicks 

Will  you  give  (balanced)  ration  for 
baby  chicks  and  chicks  from  two  weeks 
up?  I  would  like  to  compound  the  chick 
feed  myself  this  year.  Heretofore  I 
bought  the  chick  feed  for  the  baby  chicks. 

Ohio,  F.  B. 

A  good  hard  grain  ration  may  be  made 
from  finely-cracked  com,  cracked  wheat 
and  pinhead  oatmeal,  usually  mixed  in 
the  proportion  of  one  part  oatmeal,  two 
parts  cracked  wheat  and  three  parts 
cracked  corn.  This  is  a  baby  chick  food 
that  may  be  fed  from  the  start  until  the 
chicks  are  old  enough  to  eat  coarser 
grains.  A  ground  p'rain  mash  to  be  fed 
both  dry  and  moistened  in  addition  to  the 
hard  cracked  grains  may  be  made  from 
cornmeal,  wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings 
and  sifted  beef  scrap,  all  in  equal  parts 
by  weight.  Green  fo(Kl,  charcoal,  chick 
grit  and  .skim-milk  are  all  useful  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  above  basic  ration  for  grow¬ 
ing  chicks. _  M.  B.  D. 

Care  of  Goslings 

We  hatched  out  13  goslings  about  a 
week  ago,  and  kept  them  in  a  warm  place 
about  two  days ;  then  we  gave  them  to 
the  goose  that  hatched  them,  to  take 
care  of.  We  ha,l  a  few  cold  nights  and 
11  of  the  1.3  diRl,  either  from  exposure  or 
from  some  sickness.  The  two  that  are 
left  AA'e  are  keeping  in  a  warm  place. 
Could  you  tell  me  if  they  died  of  cold  or 
from  sickness?  We  housed  them  in  a 
coop?  E.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

No  doubt  the  11  which  died  got  chilled 
before  they  became  sufficiently  strong  to 
stand  the  cold  weather  at  the  time  they 
were  hatched.  Goslings  require  very  ten¬ 
der  care  for  a  few  days  after  hatching 
and  after  that,  they  will  practically  take 
care  of  themselves  if  given  free  range 
along  a  brook  or  where  they  can  get 
plenty  of  Avater.  The  first  feed  should  be 
young,  tender  grass  cut  into  short  lengths 
and  bread  and  milk.  c,  S.  G. 


Determining  Sex  of  Ducklings 

We  have  one  hundred  ducklings  about 
four  AA'oeks  old.  Is  there  any  method  by 
Avhich  the  sex  can  be  determined  before 
they  are  fully  feathered?  v.  F. 

New  Jei-sey. 

The  sex  of  ducklings  can  be  determined 
as  soon  as  the  curly  feathers  appear  in 
the  tails  of  the  drakes  or  the  voices  of  the 
ducks  show  evidence  of  quacking.  This 
latter  sign  apears  a  little  before  the 
other.  These  rules  do  not  apply  to 
Muscovy  ducks,  for  with  them  the  drakes 
do  not  have  curled  feathers  in  the  tail 
and  the  ducks  do  not  quack  except  when 
suddenly  frightened.  The  Muscovy  males 
can  be  determined  by  the  larger  .siz(*, 
longer  body,  greater  amount  of  red  car¬ 
buncles  on  the  head  and  masculine 
actions.  _  AV.  il.  ii. 

Breeding  Ducks  ;  Feeding  Ducklings 

1.  I  have  nine  Pekin  ducks  Avhich  Avere 
hatched  .Tune  7,  191  (5.  They  started  to 
lay  November  4,  and  during  the  Winter 
and  Si)ring  they  kuve  made  a  grand  total 
of  1,404  eggs  to  date.  I  consider  thi.s 
very  good.  AVould  they  be  profitable  to 
keep  over  another  year,  or  should  they  be 
sent  to  the  butcher?  Would  they  be  good 
breeders  for  next  Spring?  2.  Would  you 
give  a  good  growing  ration  for  young 
ducks?  S.  ir.  AV. 

Sandy  Hook,  Gonn. 

1.  Gommerciiil  breeders  of  Pekin  ducks 
msually  keep  the  best  for  two  sea.sons  of 
laying.  Other  things  being  equal  the 
largest  ducks  are  considered  the  best  for 
breeding.  Such  recc'rds  as  you  report  are 
rather  unusual.  If  you  are  sure  that  all 
nine  of  your  ducks  have  been  laying  I 
Avould  advise  trying  th.m  all  for  another 
.sea.son. 

2.  For  the  first  two  days  of  a  duckling’s 

life  the  best  feed  is  rolled  oats,  mixed 
with  bread  crumbs  if  you  can  get  them, 
and  a  little  fine  grit,  slightly  moistened 
with  water  or  mak.  Beginning  with  the 
thiid  day  add  cornmeal  and  bran  to  the 
first  feed.  At  seven  or  eight  days  of  age 
add  green  stuff  (young  grass,  rye  or  mil¬ 
let)  and  beef  scraps.  By  this  time  the 
rolled  oat.s  nmy  be  omitted.  The  follow¬ 
ing  feed  for  breeding  ducks  is  used  by 
one  of  the  large  breeders  of  Pekins  for 
the  Boston  market :  Vegetables,  one 
part ;  green  stuff,  or  cut  dried  clover,  one 
part ;  beef  scraiAS,  one  part ;  low  grade 
flour,  two  parts ;  bran,  two  parts ;  corn- 
meal,  three  parts.  A  bttle  grit  of  suit¬ 
able  size  should  be  ;  part  of  all  mashes 
for  young  ducks.  A  pinch  of  .salt  adds 
to  tlie  flavor  of  the  food  and  the  health  of 
(he  young  birds.  Some  advise  a  little 
ground  charcoal  once  a  Aveek.  The  mash 
should  never  be  so  Avet  as  to  be  sloppy. 
It  is  best  when  just  moist  enough  to  be 
crumbly,  AV.  ir.  re 
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The  Wheat  Crop  . 

Coming  Farmers’  Meetings  . 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY. 

Brooder  Stock  for  Japan  . 

Home  Cheese  Making  . 

Silage  From  Sudan  Grass  . 

Grains  With  Alfalfa  . 

Ration  for  Ayrshlres  . 

Killing  Calves  Humanely  . 

Sawdust  Bedding  . 

Live  Stock  Sales  . 

Chicken  Killing  Hogs  . 

Buckwheat  as  Fodder  . 

Water  Tank  from  Silo  Staves  . 

A  Maine  Farmer  and  Milk  Inspector  ... 

Swollen  Leg  . 

Heaves  . 

Indigestion  . 

Thrush  . 

Foul  In  Foot . 


913 

915 

916 
916 
916 
916 
916 
916 
920 
920 
923 
923 
926 
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926 

926 

926 

926 

926 

927 
927 

927 

928 
928 
928 
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THE  HENYARD. 

Silage  For  Poultry  . 

Egg-laying  Contest  . 

Grain  for  Chicks  . 

Care  of  Goslings  . 

Determining  Sex  of  Goslings  . 

Breeding  Ducks  . 

Feeding  Ducklings  . 


.915 

.929 

.930 

.930 

.930 

.930 

.930 


HORTICULTURE. 


What  Alls  the  Apple  Trees . 

Saving  Seed  Peas  . 

Care  of  Barked  Trees  . 

Cauliflower  and  Tomato  Seeds  . 

Solanum  Jasminoldes  . 

Japanese  Snowballs  . 

Protecting  Seed  Corn  from  Cross-Polllnatlon . . . . 

Fertilizer  to  Produce  Firm  Berrie . 

Cutting  Off  Fruiting  Limb  . 

Strawberries  on  Limed  Soli  . 

Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden  . 

Renewing  an  Old  Strawberry  Bed  . 

Propagating  Boxwood  . 

Improving  Spineless  Blackberry  . 

"Plum  Pockets’’  a  Fruit  Disease  . .\ . 

Rhubarb  Culture  . 

Club  Root  In  Cabbage  . 
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917 

917 

917 

917 

917 

917 

928 

921 

921 

921 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME. 

From  Day  to  Day  . 

The  Rural  Patterns  . 

Seen  In  New  York  Shops  . 

Pessimist  and  Optimist  . 

Salting  Cucumbers  . 

Apple  Catsup  and  Preserves  . 

Economical  Walnut  Cake  . 

Utilizing  Old  Table  Linen  . 

A  Jelly-making  Test  . 

Notes  from  a  Tennessee  Farm  . 

Various  Recipes  . 

Celery  Relish  . 
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.924 

.924 

.924 

.924 

.924 

.924 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Use  of  a  Concrete  Smokehouse  . 

Fly  Traps  . 

Canning  Without  Sugar  . 

Notes  from  Department  of  Foods  and 

Boston  Markets  . 

A  Cellar  Drain  Problem  . 


Repairing  of  Silo  . 

Locating  a  Spring  . 

Greenhouse  Heating  . 

Waterproofing  Cement  Cistern  .... 

Western  Apple-packing  Houso  - 

Editorials  . 

A  Bunch  of  Market  Notes  . 

The  Department’s  Market  System  . 

New  York  Food  Legislation  . 

Buffalo  Markets  . 

Ownership  of  Street  . 

Contracting  In  Regard  to  Property 

Right  of  Way  . 

Right  In  Spring  . 

Publisher’s  Desk  . 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Current  prices  and  news  at  New  York  and 
other  places  noted. 

NEW  YOKK,  JULY  19,  1917. 

BUTTER. 

The  market  Is  decidedly  easier  with  prices 
one-half  to  one  cent  lower  on  the  lK*tter  Rrades 
of  lx>th  dairy  and  creamery.  Supplies  are  not 
unduly  larKe,  but  the  demand  Is  only  moderate, 
as  many  people  are  away  from  the  city  at  pres¬ 
ent.  Out  of  town  trade  Is  fairly  active,  and 
some  speculative  buying  Is  noted,  though  con¬ 
siderable  of  the  receipts  are  not  of  (Teslrablo 
quality  for  holding. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb . 

Good  to  Cboioe  . 

40 

39 

35 

38V^ 

36 

34 

Common  to  Good . 

.  33  ® 

33 

Process  . 

.  33  ® 

36 

Elgin,  Ill.,  butter  market,  37V6  cents. 


CHEESE. 

Pastures  are  good  In  the  producing  sections, 
so  that  the  make  continues  large  and  prices  arc 
lower  111  both  Wisconsin  and  up-State  sections. 
Prices  at  New  York  are  about  one  cent  lower 


and  the  market  weak,  as 
anxious  to  dispose  of  their 

holders 

stock. 

appear 

more 

Whole  Milk,  now,  fancy  .... 

2294@ 

23 

Good  to  choice . 

.  22  @ 

22^ 

Lower  grades . 

19  @ 

21 

Skims,  best . 

,  16  ® 

IT 

Fair  to  good  . 

Watertown,  N.  Y . 

. 

.  8  ® 

,  22  @ 

16 

Salamanca,  N.  Y . 

Utica,  N.Y . 

.  23^& 

.  22  ® 

2394 

EGGS. 

The  price  range  Is  widening  owing  to  irreg¬ 
ular  (luallty  and  the  top  grades  of  both  gathered 
and  fancy  nearby  are  one  cent  higher.  Occa¬ 
sional  lots  of  the  latter  running  uniformly  large 
go  a  little  above  the  quotation  to  particular 


buyers. 

White,  choice  10  fancy .  43  &  ii 

Medium  to  good .  .  35  &  11 

Mixed  colors,  best .  41  &  42 

Common  to  good .  35  &  39 

Gathered,  best .  38  iS  39 

Medium  to  good  .  33  ®  jki 

Lower  grades .  25  @  30 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Broilers,  lb .  27  @  31 

Spring  Ducks,  lb .  22  @  23 

Fowls  . . .  22  @  24 

Boosters  .  15  ®  16 

DUESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  best  lb .  30  @  32 

Common  to  good  .  20  &  28 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  34  ®  35 

Boasters  .  2z.  &  26 

Fowls .  20  ®  24 

Boosters .  15^@  E 


Spring  Ducks . ;  20  @  22 

Squabs,  doz. .  1  5U  ®  3  75 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Native  Steers .  9  ,50  ®13  15 

Bulls .  7  00  @9  00 

Cows  .  4  75  @  9  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 13  00  @16  00 

Culls .  6  00  @1100 

Sheep,  100  lbs' .  6  00  @  9  60 

Lambs  . 15  00  @16  50 

Hogs . 14  00  @15  90 


WOOL. 

Business  during  the  week  has  been  only  mod¬ 
erate  in  volume,  though  the  tone  of  the  market 
In  fairly  active  in  the  East.  The  Government’s 
attitud'e  toward  wool  manufacture  is  apparently 
to  let  Government  work  interfere  as  little  as 
possible  with  private  business.  Recent  sales  at 
Boston  have  been:  New  York  and  Michigan 
fine  unwashed,  50  to  57  unwashed  Delaine,  71  to 
72;  tliree-eighths  blood',  73  to  74.  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  half  blood  combing,  71  to  72; 
three-eighths  blood,  74  to  75.  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  three-eighths  blood,  70  to  77.  Texas 
line  scoured,  .$1.05  to  $1.75.  Territory  half 
blood  combing,  $1.45  to  $1.50. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Strawberries  are  practically  out  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  excei)t  scattering  shipments  from  Northern 
sections  which  sell  liigh  when  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Georgia  peaches  are  abundant,  bringing 
upward's  of  $2.25  per  crate  for  best  EII)erta. 
Clierries,  blackberries  and  rasi)berries  show  vt'ry 
irregular  quality  owing  to  the  recent  rains  and 
muggy  weather.  New  apples  are  slightly  higher 
as  <iuality  is  Improving.  Large  grc<‘n  goose¬ 
berries  in  light  supply,  going  around  12  cents  a 
quart.  Muskmelons  as  usual  show  a  great  va¬ 
riation  in  quality  and  price.  Some  from  West¬ 
ern  sections,  uninjured  by  blight,  wholesale  as 
high  as  $2.50  per  bushel,  wtiile  others  go  at  40 
or  .50  cent.s. 


Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl .  4  00  @6  00 

Ben  Davis .  3  26  @  4  25 

Southern,  now,  bbl .  2  00  @  4  00 

Strawberries,  qt .  12  @  17 

Biackberries,  qt .  8  @  12 

Huckleberries,  qt .  9  @  16 

Muskmelons,  bu .  75  @175 

Watermelons,  lUO . 15  00  @30  00 

Peaches,  Southern,  crate .  175  @2  75 

Cherries  lb .  4  ®  10 

Currants,  qt .  7  @  9 

Gooseberrlos,  qt .  ;9  @  14 

Raspberries,  red,  pint .  4  @  9 

Black  Caps,  pint .  5  @  10 

Pears,  Le  Conte,  bbl .  6  CO  @  7  00 


VEGETABLES. 

I’otatoes  continue  on  about  the  same  level  as 
last  reported.  Occasional  fancy  lots  bring  more 
and  some  of  the  medium  and  lower  grades  go 
at  $2  to  $2.50  a  barrel.  Cucumbers  from  the 
South  In  excessive  supply,  and  very  low.  Sweet 
corn  from  Jersey  arriving  in  small  quantities 
three  weeks  later  than  usual.  It  has  been  com¬ 
ing  freely  from  the  Carolinas  for  some  time, 
UHuall.v  packed  in  standard  peach  erat<‘S  with 
the  Oilers  removed.  Cabbage  from  nearby  is 
identiful  and  of  good  quality,  so  that  the  lower 
grade  Southern  is  clearing  out  at  cut  prices. 
A  few  tomatoes  from  nearby  are  bringing  fancy 


prices. 

Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl .  4  00  @5  00 

Virginia  .....  . 2  UU  @|3  75 

Eastern  Shore  .  2  ,50  @  4  00 

Jersey .  3  25  @  4  00 

Asparagus,  fancy,  doz.  bunches .  1  50  @  2  50 

Common  to  good .  100  @2  00 

Beets,  bbl .  1  75  ®  2  50 

Carrots,  bbl .  2  00  @  4  50 

Cabbage,  bbl .  40  @  1  00 

J.ettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  25  @  75 

Onions,  Houtliern,  bu .  75  @  1  25 

Nearby,  bu . 75  @  1  50 

Peppers,  bu . 1  00  @  1  ,50 

String  Beans  bu .  50  @  P25 

Turnips,  bbl .  50  @12.') 

Squash,  bu .  50  u#  1  75 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  1  50  @  3  OO 

Peas,  bu .  1  00  ®  2  25 

Spinach,  btt . 1  75  rai  2  00 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt  crate .  1  00  @  2  50 

Horseradish,  100  lbs .  4  00  @  9  00 

Lima  Beans,  bu .  1  00  @  3  00 

Cucumbers,  bu .  50  @  1  50 

Sweet  Corn,  nearby,  103  .  2  00  @  2  50 

Pickles,  bbl .  3  00  @  5  00 

Okra,  bu .  1  00  (<«  3  00 

Caulltlower,  bbl .  75  @  2  00 

Celery,  bbl .  30  @  75 

Kohl  Bobi,  100  bunches  .  1  OO  @  2  50 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  20  00  @21  00 

No.  2 . 17  00  @19  00 

No.  3  . 14  00  @16  00 

''  Clover  mixed . 15  00  @18  00 

Straw,  Bye, . 13  00  @16  00 


GRAIN. 

Wheat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  2  70 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  2  00 

Flour,  carlots,  at  N.  Y.  bbl . 12  50 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  82 

Bye,  free  from, onion .  2  39 


BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Pea . 

Medium . 

White  Kidney . 

Red  Kidney . 

Lima,  Calllornia . 


.15  00 
.14  00 
.14  00 
.14  50 
.12  00 
.13  50 


@  .. 
@  2  12 
@13  50 
@  86 
®  2  40 


@16  00 
@15  25 
@15  00 
@15  50 
@13  25 
@14  00 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  -highest  or  lowest  figures 

noted  here,  iiut  represent  produce  of  good  <|ual- 

Ity  and  the  buying  opportunities  of  at  least  half 

of  New  York’s  population; 

Butter,  Ix'st  .  44@47 

Medium  to  good  .  3i)(Ji)4^ 

Cheese  . 

Eggs,  fancy  .  4.)((t!48 

Medium  to  good  .  38@)43 

Blackberries,  quart  .  l.lif^lS 

Lettuce,  head  .  3(S!  5 

Potatoes,  pound'  .  .» 

Cucumbers,  each  .  5 

Sweet  corn,  dozen  .  35(71)40 

Peas  in  pod,  quart  .  10(7i!15 

String  beans,  quart  .  10(7^12 

l)re.sse<l  fowls,  lb .  ‘2t’.(7j)2!) 

Leg  of  Lamb,  lb .  28(7i).30 

Bacon,  lb .  35@38 


Receipts  at  New  York 
July  18; 

Butter,  lbs . 

Eggs,  doz . 

Dressed  Poultry,  packages 

I.lve  Poultry,  crates  . 

Cotton,  bales  . 

Apples,  bbls . 

Lemons,  boxes  . 

Onions,  sacks  . 

Orangefif,  boxes  . 

I’otatoes,  bbls . 

Corn,  bush . 

Hay,  tons  . 

Oats,  bush . 

Wheat,  bush . 

Rosin,  bbls . 

Spirits  'I'urpentlue,  bbls.  . 


during  week  ending 

.  4,409,640 

.  2,858,910 

.  18,845 

.  5,701 

.  26,738 

.  0,667 

.  2,904 

.  10,133 

.  61,258 

.  130,.547 

.  031,000 

.  4,855 

.  010,000 

.  807,700 

.  12,751 

.  1,811 


Jamie  :  “(iee,  your  grandma  i.s  a  spry 
old  lady!”  .Teiinio:  ‘‘Wed],  hadn’t  she 
ought  to  be?  Her  father  lived  to  be 
a  centaur  and  her  mother  was  almost  a 
centipede.”— J  udge. 


FARMERS 


HANDY 
WAGON 

Low  Bteel  wheels,  wide  tires,  make 
loading  and  handling  easier.  Wo  fur¬ 
nish  Steel  Wlieels  to  fit  any  axle,  to 
carry  any  load.  Plain  or  grooved  tire. 
Catalogue  sent  free. 

EMPIRE  MFG.CO.,  Box  396,  Quincy,  IIL 


n  A  Vnil  liavo  many  able-bodied  young 

II V  lull  men,  mostly  witliout  farming 
ex  p  0  r  i  0  nee,  who  wish  to  work 
y  P  P  n  on  farms.  If  you  need  a  good, 

A  ■■  t  1#  steady  sober  nvaii,  write  for  an 
r*  II  n  ■■  ordcrblank.Oursisapiiilanthrop- 
r  A  H  M  organization  and  wo  make  no 

"  charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

II  P  1  P  9  THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
^  ■  176  Stcond  Avenue  New  York  City 

THE  GILBERT  FARM  SCHOOL 'SfV'SpVs 

For  information  concerning  admission  and  course 
of  study,  address  THE  GILBERT  FARM  SCHOOL,  Georgetown,  Conn. 

Subscribers*  Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  oxebansro,  mako  it  known  here. 
This  Rate  will  be  6  Conta  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  addresa  must  bo  counted  aa  part  of  the  advertise' 
ment.  No  display  type  used,  and  onlv  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Poaltions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subacribera  only. 
Dealora,  jobbers  and  fccncral  manufacturora’  announcemonta 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry.  and  other  live  atock  adver- 

tisementa  will  «o  under  proper  headings  on  other  paRoa. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advortlacmcnts  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week's  Issue. 

Farm  Help  Wanted 

WAN'TED — Good  farmer,  married,  -witliout  chil¬ 
dren;  $40;  house  and  usual  pcniuisites  fur¬ 
nished;  permaneut  place  for  right  party;  ref¬ 
erences  re(iulred.  Address  U.  S.  LEE,  Fleming- 
ton.  New  Jersey. 

WANTED — Single  men  to  work  in  an  institu¬ 
tion,  eltlier  as  attendants  or  teamsters;  sal¬ 
ary  .$35  a  month  and  maintenance.  Si-iid'  refer¬ 
ences  witli  application.  Apply  to  BUl^ERIN- 
TENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  ’I'hiells,  N.  Y. 

$35.00  PER  MO.  till  Dec.  for  experienced  farm 
liaiid  of  K()0<1  haliits;  references.  JAMES 
ROAT,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

WAN'l’ED — Married  man  on  modern  dairy  farm 
for  general  work;  Sharpies  milking  maelilno 
used;  fifty  a  montli  witli  liouse,  milk,  wood  and 
garden;  wife  hoard  two  men.  MAPLE  MANOR 
FARM,  Niverville,  N.  Y. 

WAN'I'ED — AI)out  Aug.  1st,  married'  herdsman, 
wife  to  board  a  few  single  imm;  uiifuriilshed 
house,  also  milk,  wood  and  garden;  no  li'iuor; 
references  re'iuired;  state  age,  religion  and  na¬ 
tionality;  good  wages;  also  man  for  general 
farm  work,  teaming,  etc.;  married  preferred; 
same  eonditlons  as  above.  F.  H.  WH.LIAMS, 
‘■Rokel),v,”  Barrytowu,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — young  man  from  16  to  25  years, 
of  good  liahlts,  wiio  is  willing  to  liustle  to  do 
gt'ueral  farm  work  who  wislies  cxperionce  witli 
purebred  Holstein-Frlesiaii  I'ows;  will  pay  good 
wages.  Nt).  2339,  eare  Rural  New’-Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  man  with  growm  sou  to 
liandlo  siuali  dairy  proposJllon  on  shares, 
early  next  spring.  Ten  to  twenty  cows;  good 
market  near  by  witli  good  prices.  Must  llior- 
ouglily  understand  Imsiness  and  have  first-class 
references.  Must  also  liiive  some  money  to  own 
jiart  of  stock.  Buildings  tliorouglily  up-to-date. 
One  liiiiid'red  acres  well  watered,  in  Nortlieru 
New  Jersey.  Write  NO.  2337,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WAN'TED — Farm  superintendent  to  have  eliarge 
of  small  farm,  small  herd  purebred  Guernseys 
and  poultry  deiiartiiient;  liouse,  etc.,  funiislicd'. 
I.oeatlori,  20  miles  soutli  of  Buffalo;  state  in 
first  letter  age,  eoiiiplete  experieiiee,  size  of 
family,  religion  and  eUueation.  NO.  2338,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRYMAN  with  good  referoiiees  wanted  for 
Kiiiall  iK'rd  of  registered  Guernseys;  must  be 
a  gooil  buttennaker,  milker  and  feeder  and  have 
no  liad  habits;  wages,  forty  dollars,  room  and 
board'.  Address  CHAS.  H.  FOOTE,  Burlington, 
Vermont. 

WANTED — Working  foreman  with  dairy  farm¬ 
ing  experience;  married  man,  thirty  to  forty 
years  preferred.  JOHN  SIBLEY,  Main  St., 
Spencer,  Mass. 

WANTED — Middle-aged  lady  for  housekeeper 
for  small  family.  BASIL  PERRY,  George¬ 
town,  Delaware. 

WANTED — Clean,  reliable  man,  married  or  sin¬ 
gle,  good  all-round  iiieehanlo,  to  care  for  few 
cows  in  modern  stalile,  and  do  some  farm  work, 
repairs  ami  const  nictioii.  Year-round  position 
for  satisfactory  man.  Give  full  particulars. 
MEADOW  FAR.M,  Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  MARRIED  MAN  WANTED  to  take  bog 
ami  ehiekeii  end  of  Belle  -Vito  Farms;  splen¬ 
did  field  for  good  man.  M.  H.  McCALLUM, 
Mgr.,  Wernersville,  I’a. 

WANTED — Two  teamsters,  single  or  married; 

general  farm  work;  good  wages.  Apply  at 
once.  NO.  2315.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Situations  Wanted 

POULTRYMAN  desires  position  as  manager  of 
a  private  or  commercial  plant;  six  years  of 
practical  exiierience  college  training;  best  of 
referenees  as  to  charuetiT  and  ability.  NO. 
2322,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  FARMER  wants  position  as  manager 
of  private  estat<*  wliere  cattle,  swine  and 
I)oultry  are  kept  in  connection  with  general 
farming;  two  years  wanted  to  put  said  estate 
on  paying  basis;  open  for  engagement  .Sept.  1st; 
nothing  less  than  .$75  and'  privileges.  NO.  2340, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION,  by  woman  on  commereial  poultry 
plant.  College  poultry  course;  pruetical  ex¬ 
perience.  Best  of  references.  Address  R.  D. 
BOX  42,  Westboro,  -Mass. 

MAUUIED  MAN  (no  ehililren),  experienced’  with 
purebred  stock,  dairying,  poultry,  vegetaldes 
and  knowledge  of  general  farming.  Capable  of 
taking  charge  or  xvill  accept  any  responsible  po¬ 
sition.  Address  NO.  2288,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  wants  steady  position,  with 
bouse,  etc.;  thoroughly  experienced;  best  ref¬ 
erences.  Now  working,  will  be  ready  Aug.  9. 
ROUT.  DAHN,  Bea<diuiout  Park,  New  Roclielle, 
N.  Y.,  care  Mrs.  Bump. 


WAN'l’ED — Position  as  working  farm  manager, 
poultryman  or  dairyman,  where  al>soluto 
honesty,  solirioty  and  conscientious  faithfulness 
will  be  appreciatetl;  married;  no  cliildren;  will¬ 
ing  to  l)oard  necessary  help.  NO.  2287,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


FARMER — Experienced,  single,  open  for  posi¬ 
tion  of  responsil)ility  on  general,  dairy  or 
poultry  farm,  practical  experience;  Cornell 
graduate;  $.50,  board,  etc.  NO.  2341,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FIRST-CLASS  BUTTERMAKElt  wants  position 
on  stock  farm,  8  years’  exi)erienee  as  farmer 
and  manager  of  thoroughbred  stock.  R.  WIL¬ 
SON,  Rock  Rift,  Del.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ORC’HARDI.ST  AND  FARM  MANAGER,  mar¬ 
ried,  Cornell  grad'uate,  experienced  North  and 
South;  now  managing  seven  hundred  acre  or¬ 
chard.  No  promotion  schemes,  hut  large  propo¬ 
sition  on  business  basis,  with  complete  respoii- 
sit)ility  only  desired;  availalde  January  1st,  pos- 
sil)ly  earlier.  Excellent  reasons  for  desiring 
change.  References  given  and  expected.  NO. 
2334,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


F'ARM  or  estate  superintendent,  at  present  em- 
idoyed,  expert  in  all  brauelies  and  machinery. 
American,  married,  age  40;  excellent  references. 
Will  liourd  lielp.  Kindly  state  salary  an<l'  par¬ 
ticulars.  NO.  2289,  care  Itural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED,  Oct.  1st,  as  working 
farm  manager.  NO.  2335,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WAN'I'ED — By  young  nmrrii'd  man  with  life  ex- 
[K  rience  ar.I  training,  position  as  farm  man¬ 
ager  or  herdsman,  preferably  in  Central  or 
Sontliern  New  Yorle;  host  releronces;  I’rotestaut. 
F.  R.  CRATSENBERG,  Cant-m,  N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — 48  acres,  .50  miles  N.  Y.;  good 
condition,  covered  growing  crops;  very  reason¬ 
able.  NO.  2327,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.\NT  TO  LEASE — An  upland  farm  on  or  near 
Berksliire  County.  Address  RESPONSIBLE 
PAR'l'Y,  Box  180,  .Stockhridge,  Mass. 


FARM  WAN'FED  for  aliont  $3,500,  equity  in  2- 
family  liouse  in  Arlington',  .N.  J.;  will  add 
small  amount  cash.  H.'VRRY  V.\IL,  New  Mil¬ 
ford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SHORE  FARNf,  42  acres,  fertile  soil,  full 
equipment  and  tools;  6-room  dwelling,  with 
fine  water,  good  outhuildings,  pair  mules,  edw, 
chickens,  orchard,  berries,  oysters,  crabs,  boat¬ 
ing  and  bathing.  Mile  and  lialf  from  station, 
stores.  I’ossession  at  once.  Wortli  $1,0(M)  more 
than  price  asked.  Write  for  terms  to-day. 
MItS.  (’ONNERS,  R.  R.  1,  Westover,  Md. 


FARM  of  KIO  acres,  50  acres  in  high  state  of 
cullivutiou;  balance  meadow  and  woodland, 
7/4  mile  river  front;  seasliore  markets;  good 
railroad  faelllties;  can  Ite  seen  with  growing 
crops  any  day  except  Sundays.  E.  D.  BURLEY, 
Tuckahoe,  N.  J. 


230  ACRES  in  D<daware  fruit  belt,  five  tliou- 
sand  bearing  trees,  good  land,  near  railroad 
and  market,  a  money  maker,  lino  buildings,  de¬ 
lightful  country;  particulars  given;  iio  agents. 
NO.  2313,  care  Itural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  S.M.E — Delaware  River  farm  of  80  acres, 
good  buildings,  crops  included,  .$4,000.  NO. 
2333,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


48  ACRES;  good  house,  barn,  7  hen  bouses;  7 
acres  spleiidld  orchard;  grapes  and  black- 
IxTi-ies;  good  well  and  springs;  some  timber. 
Railway  Va  mile,  Rlehinond  12  miles.  Farm  Is 
Worth  $4, (WO.  Willing  to  s(dl  at  big  saerillce. 

Reasonable  offer  ticcepted.  HER.MAN  BOEHME, 
Meadow,  Va. 


FOR  S.VLE — 100-acre  farm,  4  in  apples,  2  In 
cherries,  pears,  (luinees,  grapes,  blackberries, 
etc.;  and  easily  workeij,  free  from  largo 
stoiie.s.  Bnildlngs  in  good  condition,  near  trol¬ 
ley,  fine  shade,  trout  brook.  Will  Include  part 
of  crops  and  tools,  .$8,000;  half  cash.  H.  J. 
WARNER,  Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  330  acres  in  high  state  of 
cultivation  and'  fertility,  on  new  Improved 
state  highway,  one  mile  from  rallron<l  station 
and  good  market  on  D.,  L.  &  W.  Two  hundred 
acres  tillable  land,  systematie  tile  <lraining, 
twenty-five  acres  standard  varieties  apples,  two 
acres  pears;  large  tine-  dwelling  with  water  sys¬ 
tem  and  natural  gas;  large  stock  and  grain 
barns,  silo,  hollow  brick  storehouse,  tenant 
bouses;  all  well  equipped.  Owner  must  sell  on 
account  ill  health.  Address  RICH.\RD  PECK, 
East  Bethany,  Genesee  County,  N.  Y. 


FOR  .S.VLE — Two  g<iod  dairy  farms,  well  located, 
good  markets;  I  can  take  care  of  one;  will 
sell  one.  W.  A.  COLE,  East  Wallingford,  Ver¬ 
mont. 


WAN'I’E!) — To  i)ur<diase  for  cash  small  farm, 
(‘(|uipped,  50  to  100  acres;  well  located  oa 
state  road  preferable;  must  have  good  buildings 
and  spring  water.  BOX  83,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


WAN'I'ED — Second-hand  corn  binder;  must  be 
In  good  order.  FRANK  MORTON,  Franklin 
Park,  N.  J. 


WANTED — 24  or  ‘26-ineli  Double  Disc  Plow. 
OT'l'O  SCHWIEN,  Townshend,  Md*. 


SILO  FOR  S.VLE — 12  eow,  Unadilla,  1017,  pat¬ 
ent  never  set  up,  will  sacrifice  to  quick 
liu.ver.  W.  ROUSE,  Athens,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Box  36.  R.  1).  No.  1. 


FIRST  <'1IE()K  for  $75  secures,  crated,  f.  o.  b. 

curs  Port  Jervis,  a  brand  new  Sliarples  4  Vi 
li.  p.  gasoline  engine,  standard  4-cycle  type, 
water  cooled;  it  is  solidly  and  expensively  built 
for  heavy  work  and  long  life;  has  never  been 
used.  .Vddress  F.  it.  SALMON,  Port  Jervis, 
N.  Y. 


1913  OVERLAND  Touring  Car,  splendid  condi¬ 
tion  for  sale  clieup.  Good  paint,  good  tires, 
s«dr  starter,  electric  liglits,  DAY'l'ON,  Paoli, 
Pa. 


FOlt  .SALE — 20-40  Emerson-Brantingtiam  Trac¬ 
tor,  4  gang  plow.  Hus  plowed  less  than  1.50 
acres.  In  A1  condition.  Price,  .$1,000.  HOME 
DEFENSE  COMMITTEE,  255  -Mill  street,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  extracted  (dover,  12  lbs.  by  mail  pre¬ 
paid  in  second  zone,  $2.25;  tliird,  $2.35,  F.  O. 
B.  my  station  in  10-lb.  pails,  l5o  per  pound;  60- 
lb.  cans,  $7.50  each.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  West 
Dauby,  N.  Y. 


HUMOROUS 


My  dog  is  called  an  Irish  setter, 
lie  cavorts  from  place  to  places, 

Caroms  into  chairs  and  va.ses. 

Crashes  into  desk  and  table, 

Smashes  all  that  he  is  able. 

Sad  but  true. 

Hence  I  tbink  it  would  be  better 
If  we  calh'd  him  an  upsetter ! 

Do  not  youV 

— Dampoon. 

* 

“Did  your  lunsband  die  a  natural 
death?"  we  asked  Mrs.  Malaprop.  “Oh, 
no,”  .she  replied.  “He  had  a  doctor.” — 
Credit  Lost. 

“Do  you  ever  run  across  any  of  yonr 
old  friends  on  your  automobile  trips?” 
“Not  if  they  have  sense  enough  to  get  out 
of  the  way.” — Baltimore  American. 

.Tinks  :  “I  can’t  see  why  they  .speak  of 
the  wi.sdom  of  the  serpent.”  Biuks: 
“Well,  you  never  heard  of  a  serpent  get¬ 
ting  its  leg  pulled,  did  you?” — Melbourne 
Leadc’’. 

“BotT/  my  egg  three  minutes.” 
“  ’Sense  me,”  said  the  waiter.  “But  dat 
aig  is  jes’  out  o’  cold  storage  an’  three 
minutes  won't  much  more  dan  jes’  thaw 
it.” — Washington  Star. 

“You  claim  to  be  a  food  expert?”  “I 
do,”  replied  Farmer  Cornto.s.sel.  “I’m 
the  kind  of  food  expert  that  can  raise 
the  stuff  instead  o’  talkin’  about  it.” — 
Washington  Star. 

Tiik  liudy  of  the  House :  “If  you  want 
eggs  to  keep  you  must  lay  them  in  a  cool 
place.”  The  Celtic  Attendant:  “I’ll 
mintion  it  to  th’  bins  at  wanst,  mum.” — 
Puck. 

TjIbrarian  :  “Look  here,  this  bust  of 
Shakespeare  is  on  the  pedestal  marked 
‘Scott.’  ”  Cleaner :  “Sorry,  sir  ;  he  must 
have  got  his  base  on  an  error,  sir.” — 
Boston  Transcript. 

“Say,  Mother,  what  keeps  us  from  fall¬ 
ing  off  the  earth  when  we’re  upside 
down?”  “Why,  the  law  of  gravity.” 
“But  how  did  we  stay  on  before  that  law 
was  passed?” — .Tudge. 

“Ma,  I  can  tell  you  all  about  the  cal¬ 
ories  in  our  food - .”  “No,  yon  can’t, 

Mary  .Tane.  There  ain’t  none.  The  man 
I  deal  with  keeps  everyything  in  his  store 
covered  up.” — Baltimore  American. 

“Bobby,”  said  the  minister  to  a  little 
fellow,  aged  six,  “I  hear  you  are  going  to 
school  now.”  “Yes,  sir,”  was  the  reply. 
“What  part  of  it  do  you  like  best?” 
“Coinin’  home,”  was  the  prompt  answer. 
— Kansas  City  Star. 

“  ‘Dll)  Jane  Guff  ever  say  anything  to 
you  about  me?’  ”  a  woman  asked  Mrs. 
Stinger.  “‘No,  never,’  Mrs.  Stinger  re¬ 
plied.  ‘If  .Tane  Guff  can’t  say  anything 
good  of  a  person,  she  don’t  never  say 
nothing.’  ’’ — Woman’s  .Journal. 

Kind  Lady  (to  wounded  soldier)  : 
“How  did  you  come  to  be  wounded,  my. 
good  man?”  Wounded  Soldier:  “By  a 
shell.”  Kind  Lady :  “Did  it  explode?” 
Wounded  Soldier  (very  bored)  :  “Oh, 
no!  It  came  up  behind  me  and  bit  me.” 
— Punch. 

Maloney,  Jr.  :  “The  teacher  told  us 
about  breathing  oxygen  into  our  lungs 
and  breathing  carl)onic  acid  gas  out.” 
Mrs.  Maloney:  “Shure,  ’tis  all  roight  for 
ye  young  people  to  learn  thim  things, 
but  Oi’ve  been  breathing  air  both  ways 
too  long  to  change.” — Puck. 

Rivers  had  come  home  and  wa.s 
stumbling  over  things  in  the  dark  hall¬ 
way,  “What  are  you  growling  about, 
dear?”  called  Mrs.  Rivers  from  the  floor 
above.  “I  am  growling,”  he  answered  in 
his  deepest  bass  voice,  “to  drown  the 
barking  of  my  shins.” — Pittsburgh 
Chronicle-Telegraph. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 

C lease  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
y  the  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Paititinfir  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW,  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY, 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y. 


Strength  and  Results 

Big  crops  come  from  well  prepared  seedbeds.  Perfect  disking  is 
what  does  it.  Use  specialized  tractor  tools  that  will  make  your 
tractor  give  the  biggest  and  best  results.  Plowed  ground  or  stubble— 
it  is  all  one  to  the  sturdy 

Tractor 
Disk  Harrows 

Once  over  is  enough — no  packing  from  the  tractor  wheels.  Because 
of  the  rigid  frame  it  thoroughly  pulverizes  and  levels  the  land.  Com¬ 
pare  the  work  of  the  rear  disks  with  those  of  any  other  type  and  see 
why  the  CUTAWAY  (Clark)  Tractor  Harrows  lead  in  popularity. 
They  have  made  good  not  only  at  tractor  demonstrations,  but  in 
actual  farm  use  under  the  most  difficult  conditions  for  a  dozen  years. 
Entirely  successful  on  work  in  every  section  of  the  country.  Two 
types,  light  and  heavy.  Hitch  is  adjustable  to  fit  any  drawbar.  The 
draft  is  light  for  the  work  accomplished. 

They  are  built  of  special  steel,  extra  strong  to  stand 
hardest  tractor  strains.  Special  heavy  disks  of 
cutlery  steel  forged  sharp.  Sizes  for  every 
makeandsizeof tractor — letourengineers 
adviseyou.  Sendfor  complete  catalog 
and  free  book  “The  Soil  and  Its 
Tillage”  for  helpful  facts. 

Ask  us  for  name  of  nearest  ^ 
dealer  who  sells  genuine*^ 

Cutaway  Tillage  'Tools.  4 

The 

Cutaway 
Harrow  Co.  C 

662  Main  SL 
Higganum,  Conn. 

Maher  of  the  . 
original  CLARK  ^ 

Disk  Harrows 
and  Plows  M 


FARMERS  NO.^  A.‘*iP0’|SpN 
POWERFUL-  DISINFECTANT 


FLUSH  COWS  AFTER  CALVINQ 

Most  valuable  for  bririRing  olter-Ufth  and 
also  furtreatiiu;  barren  cows  and  control^ 
inf;  abortion.  B-K  kills  the  intectiiiK  i^erms, 
heals  the  uterus^  renioveu  the  filiine  and 
acid— IK)  odor~no  atraiiiini?.  More  effect¬ 
ive  than  lysol.LuKol’sRolution, carbolic  and 
cresols— much  safer,  t^iid  for  our  Bulletin 
62,  ^•ContaKious  Abortion’*  and  testimony 
from  leadlni;  bree<!ers,  bpedal  Trial  Offer. 

General  Laboratories— Madison,  Wis. 

2721  .So.  Dickinson  Street 


Good  Profits 


In  Making  Cider 

Monnt  Gilead  Cider  and  Grape  Juice 
Presses  produce  10  to  400  barrels 
daily.  All  sizes,  hand  or 
No  need  to  feed  apple  culls  to 
hogs. 

Fully  Guaranteed 
We  make  cider  evapora¬ 
tors,  appie-buttcr  cook¬ 
ers,  vinegar  generators, 
cider  and  vinegar  filters. 

Write  for  catmog. 

hydraulicpress  mfg.co. 

1 137 Lincoln  Ava..  MOUNT  GILEAD,  OHIO 
Or  Room  1 19  L39  Cortlandt  St,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


More  Corn  Money  With  Less  Work 


'pROM  every  corn  field  two  crops  can  be 
harvested  —  one  of  grain  and  one  of  hay. 
The  usual  practice  is  to  harvest  the  grain  and  waste 
the  hay.  The  value  of  the  wasted  hay  (stover)  is 
estimated  at  $320,000,000  yearly,  an  average  of 
$260  a  5'^ear  for  every  corn  growing  farmer. 

This  is  something  for  farmers  to  think  about  and 
to  act  upon  now.  Eighty  tons  of  good  palatable 
roughage  on  almost  every  40-acre  field  of  corn  is  too  much  to 
waste  this  year  with  hay  ])rices  where  they  are.  Harvest  your 
corn  with  a  Deering,  McCormick,  Milwaukee  or  Osborne  corn 
binder  and  make  two  savings  —  one,  the  $260  which  is  now 
going  to  waste,  the  other,  a  big  saving  of  time,  labor  and 
money  in  the  harvesting  of  the  crop. 

Cutting  five  to  seven  acres  a  day,  w’ith  a  tractor  or  horses 
doing  the  hard  work,  and  saving  the  expense  and  the  trouble 
of  getting  corn  harvest  help,  the  corn  binder  is  certainly  worth 
having. 

Write  for  catalogues  and  get  in  your  order  now  for  a  Deer¬ 
ing,  McCormick,  Milwaukee  or  Osborne  corn  binder,  so  that 
you  can  pocket  your  share  of  the  corn  crop  saving  that  will 
surely  be  made  this  year. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporateu) 

CHICAGO  •••  USA 

Champion  Deering  McCormick  Milwaukee  Osborne 


OUR  Elevator  DiKser  is  built  in  three 
sizes  with  attachments  suitable  for 
all  kinds  of  soil.  The  draft  is  light,  no 
potatoes  are  left  in  the  ground,  while  the 
operator  rides  and  is  saved  the  labor  of 
hand  digging. 

For  small  growers  we  build  the  re¬ 
nowned  Success  Junior  Walking  Digger. 

Write  us  the  size  of  your  1917  crop,  and 
we,  without  obligating  you.  will  send 
special  new  Potato  Digger  Catalogue,  and 
explain  how  a  Farquhar  Digger  can  be 
profitably  employed. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd..  Box  230.  York,  Pa. 

We  also  mamifactvre 

Engines  and  Boilers,  Sawmills ,  Threehers, 
Tractors,  Grain  Drills,  etc.  Ask  for  literature. 


/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 
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GALLOWAY’S 

Free  Engine  Book 

Write  me  for  your  copy  tonight  and  leam 
all  about  engine  making  and  engine  selling. 
Leam  how  to  judge  and  select  an  engine 
that  is  best  adapted  for  your  own  needs 
and  uses.  Find  out  all  about  weight,  horse¬ 
power,  bore  and  stroke.  You  can  easily  be 
fooled  on  engines,  and  I  want  to  post  you 
before  you  buy.  I  also  want  to  tell,  in  this 
great  engine  book,  howmuch  1  can  save  you  with 

My  Patriotic  Prices 

I  want  you  to  know*  that  buyins:  an  engfine  Irom  me  Is 
buyine  direct  from  the  maker.  Galloway  is  not  a 
dealer,  not  an  agent  or  jobber,  but  the  manufacturer, 
which  means  that  you  buy  at  wholesale,  at  a  saving  of 
25  to  40%.  The  money  I  save  you  on  an  engine  you 
can  keep  in  the  bank  or  use  it  to  buy  some  otlier  neces* 
sity.  And  Gallow*ay  Engines  must  prove  the  best  after 
tests  and  comparison.  It’s  guaranteed  or  money  back, 

WRITE  TONIGHT  FOR  THE  BOOK 

You’ll  be  throwing  money  away  if  you  buy  any  engine 
before  you  read  my  grreat  free  engine 
book.  ^  You  should  know  all  these 
engine  facts.  They’re  worth  money 
to  you  — so  write  tonight. 

WM.  GALLOWAY,  Pros,. 
WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 
_  275  Calloway  StaMWATERLOO.  IOWA 

f 


a%  to 

a.6H.F. 


Prices 

^  Slashed  I 

My  •‘After  Harvest”  cut 


prices  on  my  famous  Split 
^  .  I  Hickory  buggies  will  sur- 

prise you.Buy  your  buggy  i 
^^65/  now  and  save  $20  to  $40.  My  i 
TOliiHitir  prices  positively  roust  ad-  s 
vance  later.  Think  of  it!  You  / 
can  buy  a  geouinet  world-famous  /j 


Buggy,  guaranteed  2  years,  on 30  Days  " 
Free  Road  Test.  Just  drop  a  postal  and 
.  get  my  Big,  New  Catalog  ehowing  l&O 
i  nifty  styles  atmy*’A£ter  Harvest'  Bar- 
A  gain  Prices.  Even  i£  you  don't  need  « 
a  buggy  until  next  epnng,  bujMt  1 
A  new,  -Write  today.  I 

H.  C.  PHELFS,  Pres,  A\ 

^  TfisOhioCsrriageMfg.  /’ 

Co.,  Station  293 
iUUiKlO ^  ,  Columbus,  0, 
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HAY  CAPS 

Stack,  wagon  and  implement  covers: 
waterproof  or  plain  canvas.  Plant  bed 
cloth,  tents,  etc.  Cireulars,  samples. 

HENRY  DERBY 

453  Y  St.  Paul’s  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


(^CT  MY 

Our  hay  caps  save  hay  and  al¬ 
falfa  from  rain  and  mildew. 
Prevent  sun  bleaching.  Allow 
hay  to  cure  properly  without 

too  much  drying.  Made  of  cotton  canvass 
*~6hcd  heaviest  rains — dew-proof.  Pay 
back  cost  many  times.  Our  location 
V  makes  possible  low  prices.  Also 
covers — tarpaulins  —  tents  at 
money-saving  prices. 

Prompt  shipment — satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Write 
for  prices  and  catalog. 

Atlanta  Tent  & 

■*  Awning  Co. 

Box  2-c  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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Strawberries  in  Florida 

Close  Culture  and  Remarkable  Income 

ORTHERN  FRUITS  IN  FLORIDA.— Several 
3'ears  ago  while  visiting  my  old  home  in  Penn- 
sj'lvania,  during  cherxy  time,  one  of  my  old  neigh¬ 
bors  inquired  how  the  cherry  crop  had  been  in 
Florida.  At  first  I  thought  he  was  jesting,  but 
finding  he  meant  the  question  in  good  faith,  I  found 
it  necessary  to  explain  that  cherries  as  known, 
in  the  North,  as  well  as  other  northern  fruits  gen¬ 
erally,  small  fruits  or  tree,  do  not  thrive,  in  fact 
most  of  them  do  not  grow  at  all  in  the  southern 
part  of  Florida.  Really  about  the  only,  and  that 
a  notable  exception,  is  the  sti-tlwberry.  I  mention 


was  2.295  qts.  and  was  sold  for  the  total  sum  of 
$70.3.80.  That  yield  is  at  the  rate  of  11,107  qts.  per 
acre  worth  at  the  same  rate  $3,400.13.  The  large 
yield,  which  was  a  little  more  than  double  my 
former  average,  was  due  in  part  to  extra  favorable 
season. 

HIGH  PRICES. — ^The  high  prices,  which  aver¬ 
aged  slightly  over  30.6  cents  per  qt,  as  against  for¬ 
mer  averages  of  about  20  cents,  were  due  partly 
to  a  crowded  tourist  season,  and  partly  to  the  must 
severe  freeze  in  many  years,  early  in  February, 
that  nearly  ruined  most  of  the  berries  in  the  dis¬ 
trict,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  located  some 
miles  distant,  wdiile  mine  were  but  slightly  damaged. 
The  berries  were  not  I'etailed  but  delivered  by  auto 


few  varieties  fruit  well,  and  all  that  do,  bear  during 
the  long  period  mentioned,  showing  that  that  partic¬ 
ular  adaptability'  determines  their  usefulness  here. 
Some  of  the  most  popular  varieties  lAith,  yield  very 
sparingly,  or  not  at  all,  here,  the  “everbearer.s” 
among  the  rest.  There  are  probably  more  Mission¬ 
ary  grown  in  the  State  than  all  ocner  varieties  com¬ 
bined,  at  present,  but  Brandywine,  the  variety  I 
had  this  j'ear  has  always  given  me  best  results. 
Klondyke,  Excelsior,  Aroma,  Nic  Ohmer  and  a  few 
others  are  grown  to  some  extent  and  I  know  from 
my  own  experiments  and  those  of  others  of  a  few 
promising  varieties,  most  important  of  which  is  a 
new  berry  named  Lea,  not  listed  in  many  cata¬ 
logues.  In  most  respects  it  very  closely  resembles 


A  Watermelon  Crop  In  a  Young  Orchard.  Fig.  401 


:if.  the  above  Incident,  because  such  misconception  may 
be  more  common  than  is  generally  suppo.sed. 

BIG  STRAWBERRY  YIELDS.— Strawberries  not 
only'  thrive  here,  but  Avith  pi'oper  care,  px’oduce  crops 
that  compare  favorably  with  good  crops  anywhere. 
I  have  grown  a  number  of  crops,  both  North  and 
here,  that  I  have  considered  satisfactory,  but  this 
past  season  I  had  a  little  patch  that  far  outyielded 
anything  I  ever  had  befox*e  and  owing  to  circum¬ 
stances  the  prices  received  were  so  exceptional  that 
I  think  the  data  may  be  of  interest  to  others.  The 
money  value  per  unit  of  area  is  probably  the  highest 
I  have  ever  realized  on  any  crop.  The  dimensions  of 
the  plot  Avere  561/2x160  ft.,  containing  9,000  sq.  ft., 
or  just  a  trifle  over  one-fifth  acre.  The  total  yield 


to  stores  and  hotels  in  the  city  of  Miaxni,  five  miles 
aAA'aj\  The  fix’st  berries  Avere  sold  .Tanuary  2  and 
the  last  June  26,  with  no  total  break  in  that  time. 

LONG  FRUITING  SEASON. — ^The  long  period  of 
contixixious  px’odxxctioix,  five  months  or  xnox’e,  is  the 
one  striking  peculiarity  of  strawberries  here.  Pro- 
dxxction  is  not  unifox’m  dxxxdng  the  season,  usxxally 
the  quantity  rises  three  times.  The  high  points 
in  this  crop  were  in  middle  February,  middle  April 
and  early  Juxie;  the  heaviest  production  coming  in 
February.  Tlie  largest  quantity  picked  in  on!e 
day  was  167  quarts.  The  patch  was  picked  over 
57  times  in  the  176-day  crop  period,  making  almost 
an  exact  average  of  every  third  day. 

VARIETIES. — All  varieties  groAV  well,  but  only  a 


Missionary,  bxxt  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  a 
steadier  producer  and  more  prolific. 

PLANTS  SET  SINGLY. — Climatic  conditions 
here,  compel  the  use  of  a  xnethod  of  culture  that  may 
as  Avell  be  intensive  as  otherAvise ;  that  is  the  matted 
roAV  is  not  a  success,  and  it  is  necessary  to  set 
out  the  plants  singly  and  in  order.  The  main  dif¬ 
ference  in  local 'practice  is  the  number  of  plants  set 
per  acre,  ranging  from  16,000  to  over  49,000,  which 
I  set  per  acre,  and  which  I  am  sure  is  xnore  profit¬ 
able  under  my  conditions  than  any  less.  In  fact, 
I  am  quite  sure  that  the  average  crop  through  the 
State,  Avhich  I  understand  is  only  about  2,500  qts. 
per  acre,  could  be  greatly  increased  by  closer  plant¬ 
ing.  I  have  often  thought,  since  using  this  inten- 
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.'•ive  r.iotliod  of  fultinv.  U  r.t'  f  wri.Al  liko  <o  try  it 
out  in  tli£  North,  witli  of  course,  such  inodifie.ttion 
ns  circumstances  requirec].  I  tliink  extra  fine  fruit 
and  extra  lieavy  yields  could  he  secured. 

METirODS  OF  CUETURE.— :\Iy  method  lias  been 
as  follows:  Early  in  April  plants  are  .secured  from 
the  North,  and  these  are  set  just  as  plants  are  set 
North  for  matted  row  culture,  and  cultivated  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  just  the  same,  allowiTig  the  plants 
to  multiply  and  cover  the  whole  surface.  Then  in 
the  latter  part  of  October  or  early  November,  ac¬ 
cording  to  weather  condition.s,  the  matted  idants 
are  dug  up  and  set  out  <Si/^  inches  apart  in  rows  12 
inches  apart,  omitting  every  fifth  row  for  paths. 
That  leaves  the  i)lantation  in  four  row  beds,  and 
in  picking,  two  rows  are  picked  from  each  side  of 
the  path.  The  after  culture  is  simple,  being  done 
with  a  double  wheel  hoe,  with  fi-in.  blade.s,  with  the 
blades  reversed  from  the  way  generally  u.sed,  .so 
as  to  pa.ss  under  foliage  and  fruit  without  injury. 
If  plants  are  neatly  in  line,  and  operator  careful 
about  two  and  one-half  inches  between  blade  ends 
■will  safely  clear  plant.s,  and  not  leave  much  hand 
weeding.  At  times,  when  very  weedy,  I  have  used 
the  wheel  hoe  across  the  rows  also,  using  for  this 
jmrpose  four-inch  blades.  The  modifications  for 
northern  conditions,  I  think,  would  be  to  transplant 
about  September  1st,  and  probably  to  set  plants  a 
little  farther  apart  in  the  I’ow,  as  in  most  cases 
they  would  grow  larger  than  here,  where  they  be¬ 
gin  fruiting  so  soon  after  .setting.  Also,  of  cour.se, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  guard  against  Winter  dam¬ 
age  by  mulching.  It  .seems  as  if  the  method  should 
fit  in  nicely  in  a  scheme  of  intensive  gardening  on 
limited  area,  as  small  vegetables  could  be  grown 
early  among  plants  set  for  plant  bed,  the  fruit¬ 
ing  bed  set  after  crop  of  vegetables  had  been  re¬ 
moved,  and  late-  vegetables  grown  after  berries  are 
harvested.  My  experience  is  that  it  does  not  pay 
to  hold  over  for  a  second  season,  as  long  season  of 
keeping  clean  and  in  order  involves  more  labor  than 
yearly  planting. 

SYSTEM.VTIC  WORK.— The  one  great  obstacle 
of  the  method,  is  the  labor  required  in  digging  and 
setting  such  large  numbers  of  i)lants,  but  if  the 
Avork  is  systematized  and  all  Avaste  motion  cut  out, 
it  is  not  so  hopeless  as  it  may  appear.  Several 
years  ago  T  had  over  four  acres  ])lanted  in  the 
close  order  described,  and  I  found  a  man  could  dig, 
plant,  and  Avater  1,500  jfiants  in  a  10-hour  day. 
The  men  Avorked  in  gangs  of  four.  First  they  Avould 
dig  plants  enough  for  the  day’s  Avork.  Then  one 
drojiped  plants,  two  planted  and  one  Avatered.  The 
Avater  man  could  not  keep  u)>.  but  Avbile  be  finished 
out  a  bed  the  others  stirred  a  soil  mulch  around 
the  Avatered  i)lants. 

I’LANTING. — Of  course  the  land  Avas  marked 
true  and  straight  both  Avays  Avith  rake-like  mark¬ 
ers.  The  idaiiting  Avas  done  Avith  garden  trowels. 
The  trowel  held  daggerwise  is  plunged  into  the  soil 
and  quickly  draAvn  tOAvard  operator  and  upAvard, 
Avhile  the  other  hand  bri.skly  Avhisks  the  roots  into 
opening  as  formed  in  such  manner  that  falling  par¬ 
ticles  of  soil  .slipping  from  the  troAvel  carry  the 
tii)s  of  roots  to  the  bottom  of  opening;  then  Avith  a 
turn  of  the  Avrist  the  trowel  ])oint  flashes  upward 
and  the  soil  is  pressed  to  the  roots  by  a  thrust  of 
the  closed  hand  still  holding  the  troAA'el.  The  im¬ 
pression  is  left  open  Avhen  Avatering,  and  Avhen 
pro])erly  made  just  nicely  holds  a  half  jiint  cup  of 
Avater.  Even  Avhen  not  AA'atering  it  is  best  to  close 
impressions  as  a  separate  operation.  I  IniA’e  found 
that  the  Avheel-hoe  arranged  as  already  described, 
does  this  work  quite  satisfactorily,  also  the  mulching 
o])oration  after  Avatering  if  allOAved  to  get  a  little 
di-ier  than  need  be  for  hand  Avork.  In  planting,  the 
trowel  hand  should  be  protected  by  a  canvas  gloA'e. 
In  such  close  Avork  the  most  advantageous  jmsition 
for  the  planter  is  to  rest  his  Aveight  on  one  knee. 
Set  two  roAvs  at  the  same  time  and  set  four  plants 
for  each  change  of  position  forAvard,  the  change  of 
lio.^iition  being  made  automatically  by  throwing  the 
AA'eight  of  the  body  on  the  arm,  Avhen  thrusting  the 
fourth  plant  into  position,  and  draAving  knee  to  neAV 
l)Osi(ion.  The  one  Avho  drops  ])la’nts  should  be 
drilled  to  place  tbem  exactly  Avhere  they  come  best 
to  hand  for  the  planter.  This  method  of  planting 
is  very  rapid,  and  adapted  to  a  Avide  range  of  truck 
crop.s.  I  have  often  set  1,2(X)  ])lants  ])er  hour  in 
this  Avay.  I  Inn'o  gone  into  thei^e  details  becau.se 
much  unbelievably  sIoav  and  bungling  Avork  is  done 
on  even  large  .scale  operations  for  lack  of  Avell-or- 
ganized  details. 

DIGGING  THE  1*L.\NTS.— The  best  Avay  I  have 
found  for  digging  plants,  is  to  throAv  them  out 
Avitb  a  six-tined  manure  fork,  Avorking  toAViird  umlug 
plants,  not  standing  on  them.  ThroAV  them  out,  tops 
standing,  then  the  clump  cun  be  shaken  free  of  soil 
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■by  clasj!ing'"tops  Avitli  both  hands,  the'plants  tbroAvn-’ 
together  in  piles,  to  be  immediately  cleaned  and 
straightened,  roots  dipped  in  Avater  and  packed  in 
boxes  to  be  carried  Avbere  they  are  to  be  planted. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  handle  straAvberry  plants 
jumbled,  as  extra  time  required  in  planting  is  sev 
eral  times  Avhat  Avould  be  required  to  put  them  in 
straight  order. 

FEEDING  THE  PLANTS.— I  will  not  go  into  de¬ 
tails  of  fertilization  as  that  is  largely  a  matter  of 
local  conditions  and  material,  but  there  are  .some 
general  ])rinciples  that  apply  OA-eryAvliere.  One  is 
%that  liberal  fertilization,  adapted  to  the  crop,  is  al- 
Avays  pi’ofitable.  Another  is  that  the  Aveakest  part 
of  a  straAvberry  plant’s  anatomy  is  its  root  .system. 


A  Cully  in  a  Field.  Fig.  402 

This  is  A’ery  .sensitiA’e  to  direct  contact  Avith  chem¬ 
ical  fertilizer.s,  so  such  fertilizers  if  applied  at  all 
heavily,  before  planting,  should  be  applied  AA’ell  in 
adA'ance  of  planting  time.  OtberAvise  it  had  better 
be  applied  as  a  top-dressing  after  planting. 
If  applied  after  planting,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  foliage  is  also  (piite  susceptible  of  damage, 
but  this  can  be  prevented  by  thorough  brushing  of 
the  plants.  .V  handful  of  rye  straAv  in  the  North 
or  of  broom  .sedge  or  sAvitch  gra.ss  in  the  South, 
l)roperly  tied  and  trimmed,  makes  a  good  imple¬ 
ment  for  this  Avork.  Where  berries  are  to  be  mar¬ 
keted  locally,  so  that  tirmne.ss  is  not  of  prime  im- 
portance,  an  ai)plica(ion  of  1.50  to  200  pounds  of 
finely  ground  nitrate  of  sod.i  soavii  very  evenly 
broadcast,  and  brushed,  about  the  time  the  first  blos¬ 
soms  appear,  Avill  increase  the  yield  out  of  all  pro* 
portion  to  cost  and  labor  invoh’ed. 

NUBBIN  FRUIT.— The  different  climatic  con¬ 
ditions  here  haA’e  rcA-ealed  inherent  characteristics 
of  the  straAvberry  that  Avere  never  clear  to  me  be¬ 
fore.  The  nubbin  condition  of  the  crop  in  the 
North  during  cei’tain  seasons  I  ahvays  thought  due 
mainly  to  defective  pollination,  due  to  unfaA'orable 
Aveather  during  blooming  period,  but  here  I  find 
as  the  sea.son  advances,  no  matter  Iioaa'^  promising 
the  young  fruit,  .should  a  period  of  Avarm  shoAA'ory 
Aveather  intervene,  in  a  very  feAV  nays  the  fruit  Avill 
all  be  knotty,  due  to  too  rapid  development  for  OAmn 
doA’elopment.  I  imagine  the  .same  cause,  unobserved, 
is  often  at  fault  in  the  Noi’th.  Warm  dry  Aveather, 
so  long  as  the  ))lant  does  not  languish  for  moisture, 
does  not  affect  the  fruit  unfavorably.  In  fact  the 
berries  Avere  very  fine  this  year  in  .Tune.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  supposed  that  the  straAvberry  is  inherently  a 
cool  Aveather  plant,  but  I  iind  moisture  is  the  con- 


Washes  in  Farm  Land.  Fig.  403 


trolling  factor  in  its  plant  develoiunent,  as  the 
young  i)lants  groAV  and  multiply  A'cry  raifidly  dur¬ 
ing  shoAvery  Aveather  here  in  midsummer,  though 
I  think  they  do  groAv  .some  faster  Avith  the  .same  .sort 
of  Aveather  in  September.  Summed  u‘p  it  comes  to 
this:  Rainy  Aveather — fine  plant.s.  Clear  Aveather — 
tine  fruit. 

PROFITS  USUALLY  SMALL.— Lest  some  .should 
jump  to  the  conclusion  that  a  short  cut  to  foi'- 
tune  lies  through  straAvberry  fields  in  Florida,  let 
mo  add  that  straAvberries  for  shipment  on  an  aver¬ 
age  are  only  moderately  profitable.  Tliis  particu¬ 
lar  home  piarket  is  limited  and  the  local  acreage  in¬ 


creasing.  and  tl'.or.g’.!  ‘So  far  goml  ];;ices  liavc  been 
constantly  sustained  it  is  a  quo.stion  if  they  ai- 
Avays  Avill,  Suitable  land,  here,  is  A’ery  scarce  and 
A-ery  high,  some  up  to  .1tl,000  per  acre;  so  probably 
all  things  considered,  fortune  is  just  a.s  near,  per¬ 
haps  much  nearer  through  your  oavii  garden  or  fields 
via  the  straAvberry  route.  d.  l.  iiartmax. 

Florida. 

Gullies  and  Hillside  Washes 

HE  .subject  of  gullies  lias  been  di.scussed  by  a. 
number  of  Avritei’s  in  A’arious  farm  iiublica- 
tion.s,  and  I  do  not  believe  any  of  them  has  tonebed 
the  main  object.  That  is,  the  cause  of  gullies  and 
AA-ashe.s. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  old  saying:  “An  ounce 
of  proA-ention  is  Avorth  a  pound  of  cure.’’  Gullies 
and  Avashes  are  formed  by  the  notion  of  AA’ater  run¬ 
ning  over  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  soil  is 
alAA’a.ys  underlaid  by  a  bardiian  or  tough  material, 
Avhere  the  AA-ashes  and  gullies  are  evident.  Water 
AA’ill  not  run  OA’er  the  surface  AAdiere  there  is  a  deep, 
loo.se  soil.  It  AA’ill  escape  b.A'  penetrating  deep  into 
the  soil,  and  storing  up  for  the  dry  season.  The  soil 
is  in  its  natural  clement  Avhen  the  proper  amount  of 
moisture  Avill  penetrate  for  the  nourisbment  of  plant 
life. 

I’he  cheapest  and  the  most  profitable  method  I 
have  tried  for  the  prevention  of  AA-asbes  and  gullie.: 
is  sub.soiling  by  the  use  of  dynamite.  This  Avil/ 
tboronghly  loosen  up  the  hard  material  and  soil,  and 
alloAv  all  the  surface  Avater  to  escape  into  the 
ground,  and  good  crops  Avill  be  the  result.  I  have 
successfully  treated  large  gullies  and  AA’ashos  that 
Avere  already  formed. 

I  fill  the  gully  about  tAvo-tbirds  full  of  stone, 
cornstalks,  brush,  etc.,  or  any  useless  material.  I 
do  this  becau.se  the  depression  should  be  partl.A"  filled 
Avitb  this  material  to  save  using  so  much  of  the  top 
soil  in  the  Avork  of  filling.  (See  Fig.  402).  I  bore 
a  line  of  boles  on  each  side  of  fbe  giill.v,  and  use  a 
sloAv  grade  of  dynamite  to  finish  the  filling  Avith 
dirt.  I  next  use  a  good  diag  barroAV  to  smooth  oA'or 
the  idace  occuiaed  by  the  gully,  and  the  AA’ork  is 
noAv  complete. 

Washes  ma,v  be  treated  by  the  same  method  (See 
Fig.  40.5).  If  a  giill.v  is  caused  by  a  .spring  or  natural 
i-unning  AA-ater  the  use  of  tiling  to  drain  the  ground 
Avould  be  the  proper  method.  c.  R.  m. 

Ohio. 


Tree  Surgery 

RINGIPLES  INVOLVED.— The  “Missouri  Bot¬ 
anical  Garden  Bulletin”  for  .Tune  discusses  tree 
.surgery,  Avith  examples  of  the  valuable  results  ob¬ 
tained  from  this  Avork.  It  is  remarked  that  there 
AA'ould  be  little  need  for  this  AA’ork  if  trees  AA^ere  prop¬ 
erly  planted,  Avell  nonrisbed  and  cared  for.  Injuries 
result  from  <‘arelessness ;  nails  are  driven  into  the 
bark,  trunks  are  girdled  by  Avire,  bark  scrai)ed  by 
laAvn  moAvers,  and  limbs  broken,  and  tree  surgery 
repairs  such  condition.s.  While  some  “tree  doctors” 
shroud  the  AA'ork  in  mysteiy,  the  operations  are  sim- 
j»le  if  tree  structure,  nature  of  decay  and  principles 
Aof  treatment  are  understood. 

MATERIALS  T^SED.— Proper  treatment  of 
Avounds  calls  for  prevention  of  entrance  of  imseCts 
and  fungi,  and  facilitation  of  healing.  Protective 
dre.ssing  must  be  aj)plie(l  to  repel  insects,  either  those 
that  disinfect  and  preserve  the  Avood,  or  those  that 
till  the  Avood,  making  it  impervious  to  entrance  of 
parasite.s.  The  first  class  includes  creosote,  carbo- 
lineum,  corrosive  sublimate,  zinc  chloride,  copper 
sulphate,  etc.  Creosote  and  carbolineum  are  most 
generally  used,  but  both  are  injurious  to  the  cam¬ 
bium,  and  a  coat  of  shellac  should  be  applied  before 
the  di.sinfectant.  The  “fillers”  include  pure  Avbite 
lead  and  linseed  oil  paint,  coal  tar,  slaters’  cement, 
liquid  grafting  AA'ax  and  asphalt  preparations.  Paint 
and  tar  are  most  commonly  employed,  but  are  some¬ 
times  nn.sati.sfactory  Avhen  checking  occurs  after  the 
Avood  dries  out,  leaving  openings  for  parasites;  this 
may  be  remedied  by  applying  another  coat  after 
checking  has  taken  place.  Asphalt  preparations  are 
gradually  superseding  the  others,  being  tough,  elastic 
and  i)ermanent.  They  are  prepared  commercially, 
or  may  be  made  by  melting  the  asphalt,  stirring  in 
gasoline  or  linseed  oil,  and  then  adding  liber  to  give 
it  body. 

THE  KITRG  EON’S  TREATMENT.— Carpenters’ 
gouges,  %-11/4-inch  Avidtb,  chisels,  saAv.s,  pruning 
knives,  and  gasoline  torch  are  included  among  neces¬ 
sary  tools.  First  all  rotten  Avood  must  be  exca¬ 
vated,  using  gouge,  cbi.s(4  or  gasoline  torch.  The 
inouth  of  the  cavity  must  be  Avider  in  than  out  to 
retain  the  tilling,  the  ui)per  and  loAver  ends  shouhl 
be  slanted  doAviiAViird  to  form  Avater  sheds,  aiql  the 
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entire  opening  should  have  an  oval  form  to  facili¬ 
tate  healing.  Then  the  cavity  is  braced  by  running 
%-%-inch  machine  bolts  from  the  side  of  the  open¬ 
ing  diagonally  through  the  back  of  the  tree.  These 
are  in.serted  every  12-lS  inches,  for  the  purpose  of 
j»reventing  the  filling  from  cracking  off  from  the 
sides,  due  to  torsional  stres.ses  upon  the  t:*uuk.  The 
hole  for  the  bolt  should  be  bored  to  be  c .  t!ie  same 
diameter  as  the  bolt,  while  a  square  opening  should 
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be  made  m  the  bai’k  for  the  nut,  deep  enough  to  sink 
the  bolt  head  under  the  bark  so  that  it  will  be  event¬ 
ually  grown  over.  The  other  side  has  a  circular 
opening  to  allow  for  a  washer.  The  cavity  and  bolts 
are  then  creosoted  and  later  fumigated  to  kill  any 
borers  which  may  be  in  the  sound  wood.  For  this 
l)uri»ose  a  teaspoonful  of  carbon  bisulphide  is  used 
to  every  caibic  foot  of  cavity,  the  entire  opening 
being  covered  with  cloth  or  tar  pap?r,  and  a  piece 
of  cotton  saturated  with  the  solution  dropped  into 
the  cavity.  Tf  the  cloth  does  not  allow  the  fumes 
to  escape,  the  borers  are  killed  over  night.  The 
cavity  is  then  ri^ady  for  filling. 

FONCUETPl  FUELING.— The  material  most  com¬ 
monly  emi)loyed  is  concrete,  either  a  dry  or  wet 
mixture  of  one  to  four.  The  best  Portland  cement 
should  be  used,  coarse  sand,  and  l^-inch  gravel.  No 
reinforcement  is  necessary,  except  the  bolts,  as  it 
will  not  prevent  the  cracking  which  is  bound  to 
occur  because  of  the  swaying  of  the  tree.  More¬ 
over,  the  strengthening  effect  of  the  reinforcement 
is  questionable  because  an  inelastic  substance  like 
concrete  cannot  strengthen  the  elastic  wood.  The 
dry  mixture  is  the  easier  to  use.  The  concrete 
should  be  mixed  so  that  it  will  not  crumble,  and  is 
then  laid  in  the  cavity  and  brought  out  to  within  ^4 
inch  of  the  cambium  layer.  It  is  very  important 
that  tlie  filling  should  be  below  the  cambium  to  per¬ 
mit  U  to  grow  over  eventually.  Tlie  surface  of  the 
filling  niiiy  l)e  gone  over  with  mortar  to  give  it  a 
smooth  finish,  and  after  drying  out  a  coat  of  tar  or 
fluxed  asphalt  is  api)lled  to  make  the  concrete 
waterproof.  The  “dry”  concrete  lias  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  disintegrating,  as  air  spaces  are  left  which 
are  penetrated  by  water  and  the  cement  leaks  out 
The  “wet”  concrete  method  necessitates  the  use  of 
a  form.  This  may  be  made  of  wood,  but  that  is  not 
economical  and  requires  driving  nails  into  the  bark. 
A  wire  netting  is  better,  which  may  be  in.serted  into 
the  cavity,  the  concrete  poured  in  and  then 
faced  witli  mortar  made  of  a  mixture  of  cement, 
lime,  .sand,  and  water  (one  part  of  cement  to  two  of 
lime  and  sand).  Still  another  method  requires  the 
u.se  of  oilclotli.  Two  sticks  should  he  placed  on 
either  side  of  the  opening  and  tied  at  the  top  and 
bottom  by  a  roiie  running  around  the  trunk.  A 
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piece  of  oilcloth  should  then  be  cut  to  fit  over  the 
opening.  It  is  tacked  at  the  top,  while  the  hottom 
is  held  in  place  by  soil  being  banked  against  it.  Pe¬ 
ginning  at  the  bottom  a  strip  of  canvas  should  be 
run  from  post  to  iiost  to  act  as  a  ?jupport  for  the 
cloth.  Wlien  IS  inches  from  tiie  gx'ound  is  reached 
the  oilcloth  is  turned  buck  and  into  the  form  the  wet 
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cov.cvete  (1  to  4)  is  poured.  Then  a  iiiece  of  news- 
pai'er  or  tar  paper  is  laid  on  top  to  serve  as  an  ex¬ 
pansion  joint.  The  canvas  strips  are  again  run  up 
18  inches  and  the  operation  repeated  until  the  cav¬ 
ity  is  filled.  In  order  to  prevent  the  concrete  from 
coming  out  to  the  surface  of  the  bark,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  remove  the  oilcloth  in  .8-4  hours,  cut  off  the 
surplus  material,  bringing  it  back  below  the  cam¬ 
bium,  and  ^  tce  the  filling  with  mortar. 

TINNING  A  CAVITY. — Asphalt  mixed  with  saw¬ 
dust  or  excelsior  is  another  “filler.”  Small  cavities 
are  quickly  treated  by  tinning,  a  ledge  •‘M-in.  wide 
and  vl-in.  below  the  cambium  being  left  all  around 
the  opening.  A  pattern  is  made  to  fit,  the  tin  cut, 
and  both  the  inside  of  tin  and  of  cavity  painted. 
The  metal  is  nailed  to  the  ledge  with  galvanized 
nails,  one  inch  apart.  After  the  first  year  the  callus 
grows  over  the  nails,  and  the  tin  is  .secure. 

OPEN  TREATMENT. — Where  appearances  do 
not  count,  the  “open  system”  may  be  used ;  the 
entire  cavity  is  cleaned  oiit  and  painted,  no  filling 
being  used.  It  is  cheap,  keeps  out  insects  and  fungi, 
and  is  as  effective  as  filling,  though  lacking  in 
strengtli  and  beaxity. 

MECHANICAL  AIDS.— Bracing  is  essential  to 
prevent  wounds  and  consequent  decay.  For  best 
results  an  eye-bolt  should  be  run  through  the  limb 
and  connected  to  another  eye-bolt  inserted  in  the 
trunk,  by  means  of  cable  rope  or  iron  rods.  The 
cable  is  rather  difficult  to  work,  but  after  it  is  up,  is 
the  most  satisfactory  of  any  braces.  In  bracing 
small  lind)S  several  strands  of  galvanized  wire 
should  be  run  through  the  two  eye-bolts,  then 
bouiK  together  with  a  wire,  and  tightened  by  screw¬ 
ing  <  n  the  nut  of  the  eye-bolt.  The  eye-bolts  will 
vary  fi’om  %-%  inches,  depending  xipon  the  size  of 
the  limb.  The  braces  .should  be  placed  as  liigh  as 
po.ssible,  for  according  to  the  idiysical  law  of  lever 
and  fulcrxim  the  further  from  the  crotch  is  the  sup¬ 
port  the  less  strength  is  required.  Small  trees  may 
have  their  limbs  braced  by  means  of  large  scx’ew 
eyes  and  fence  wire,  or  the  wire  may  be  run 
thx'ough  an  opening  in  the  limb  double  its  diametei’, 
and  back  again.  A  groove  should  be  made  at  the 
back  of  the  limb  and  a  nail  inserted  under  the  wix-e 
to  pi’event  it  from  slii)ping  out. 

REPAIRING  IN.TURY.— Lim\)s  that  have  l)een 
partly  severed  may  be  put  in  i>lace,  the  wounds  cov¬ 
ered  with  li(juid  grafting  wax,  and  then  bx-aced  to 
the  nearest  healthy  Ixranch.  This  will  .sometimes 
save  trees  seriously  damaged  by  windstorms  or 
lightning. 

Tlie  ilhistrations,  repx’odxiced  from  the  above  Bot¬ 
anical  Garden  Bulletin,  .show  a  tree  in  need  of  re- 
paix*,  and  the  effects  of  the  renovating  processes. 


Settle  the  Drainage  Troubles 

My  neighbor  and  I  have  farms  that  join.  My  land 
is  higher  than  his.  Both  fai-ms  gradually  slope  towards 
the  lake.  I  wLsh  to  drain  my  land  with  tile  drains 
but  my  neighbor  does  not  want  to.  Can  I  run  a  ditch 
across  my  farm  and  let  it  stop  on  my  land  at  the 
fence,  where  the  water  will  run  on  ids  laud?  The 
surface  water  runs  on  his  land  now.  I  do  not  feel 
that  I  can  go  to  the  expense  of  running  a  ditch  across 
his  farm,  and  there  is  no  drain  on  his  laud  that  I  can 
connect  mine  with.  ii.  c.  B. 

New  Y^ork. 

N  iny  I’cply  to  this  inquiry  I  shall  call  the  owner 
of  the  lower  farm  A,  and  the  owner  of  the  otlier 
fai-m  B.  By  all  means  do  not  think  of  a  lawsuit 
over  this  matter  until  all  peaceable  means  ai’e  ex¬ 
hausted.  The  State  di’ainage  laws  us  now  amend¬ 
ed  provide  a  w  -.y  so  that  any  man  who  wants  to 
drain  his  land  can  do  .so.  In  view  of  the  presexit 
agx’icultural  pi‘ogx-ess  and  the  I'esult  accruing,  the 
wonderful  changes  bx-ouglit  about  by  drainage  ought 
to  be  appreciated  by  all  level-headed  fax--seeing  far- 
niei’s.  A  man  of  tliat  stamp  owning  land  situateti  as 
is  that  owned  by  A  ought  to  see  that  he  will  be 
benefited  by  B’s  drainage,  even  if  the  outlet  was  at 
the  line  fence;  for  all  the  water  from  the  upper 
farm,  surface,  run-off  and  subsoil  seepage,  was  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  Creator  to  pass  over  and  thx'ough  the 
land  belonging  to  A,  and  the  quicker  it  is  out  of 
the  way  the  better.  If  the  watex-,  as  present  con¬ 
ditions  are,  flows  dowxx  to  the  line  fence  in  a  di.s- 
tinet  chaiinel  and  tans  acx-oss  the  lower  farn,  Mx*. 
B  can  use  that  as  ax  outlet  for  hi.-i  dx-ainage  .  nd  the 
law  will  sustain  hii  i,  but  why  talk  law  when  the 
benefit  to  A  is  so  apparent?  I  was  I'eeently  called 
in  consultation  in  a  ca.se  in  Livingston  (hniiity.  Mi*. 
C  was  draining  liis  wet  land  and  the  natural  out¬ 
let  was  at  a  neighbor’s  line  fence  in  a  very  wet 
swaly  place,  in  fact  the  neighbor’s  field  was  a  cold 
wet  pasture.  They  were  both  rather  strong-minded. 
Each  had  a  lawyer  i*etained  and  were  going  to  have 
war.  The  son  of  Mr.  C  asked  me  if  I  would  go 
out  with  him  to  his  father’s  .hirrn  and  loci:  o-'er 
the  px*oblem.  By  all  mox*al,  natural  and  legal  rights 
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C  was  entitled  to  an  outlet,  at  the  point  referred 
to,  but  I  wanteil  to  avoid  trouble  between  them. 
I  found  by  the  use  of  my  level  that  C  could  run 
a  main  lino  of  tile  along  his  own  side  of  the  line 
fence  into  which  he  could  run  all  his  laterals,  and 
get  good  fall  and  free  outlet  in  the  large  open  run 
that  came  down  through  the  other  man’s  land  and 
across  the  swamp  or  woods  on  C’s  own  farm.  A 
short  time  after  he  told  me  that  the  drain  was 
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in  and  in  operation  and  thanked  me  for  helping 
keep  him  out  of  a  lawsuit.  The  other  man  also 
thanked  me.  The  storm  had  passed  and  the  sun 
was  shining.  I  could  cite  other  instances  along 
this  line.  I  sincerely  hope  that  A  will  get  the  right 
viewpoint  in  this  matter  and  be  a  booster  in  that 
communit.v.  n.  k.  c. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  Influence  of  the  Moon  on  Plant 
Growth 

There  is  an  oiulless  discussion  in  regard  to  the  effect 
of  the  moon  upon  various  farm  operations.  Some  farm¬ 
ers  refuse  to  jilant  crops  or  kill  hogs  unless  the  moon  is 
in  a  certain  jmsition.  We  have  had  much  argument 
about  thi.s.  l*ersonally  we  pay  no  attention  to  the 
signs  of  the  moon  for  farm  operations  and  the  scientific 
people  deny  that  the  moon  influences  ci’ops.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  shows  what  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau  thinks  of  it. 

T  is  the  general  belief  of  scientists  that  the  moon 
has  no  appreciable  influence  on  temper:iture, 
rainfall,  or  any  other  weather  element,  or  on  plant 
growth. 

Ifiant  growth  depends  upon  tempei’ature,  light, 
humidity,  and  plant  food  (both  in  the  soil  and 
in  the  air),  xind  its  availability.  Obviously  the 
moo:i  neither  mellows  the  ground  nor  fertilizes  it, 
neither  does  it  alter  the  compo.sition  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  ;  hence  it  affects  neither  the  mechanical  con¬ 
dition  of  the  soil,  so  impox’tant  to  jilant  growth,  nor 
the  kind  or  quantity  of  available  plant  food. 

If  the  moon  has  any  influence  on  plant  growth,  it 
would  seem  that  it  must  exert  this  influence 
through  its  light.  Experiment,  however,  shows  that 
when  a  plant  is  so  shadowed  that  it  gets  only  one 
one-hundredth  of  normal  daylight,  it  grows  but 
little  better  than  it  does  in  absolute  darkness.  Full 
daylight  is  about  C(X),000  times  brighter  than  full 
moonlight;  hence  one  one-hundredth  of  daylight, 
already  too  feeble  to  stimulate  appreciably  plant 
activity,  is  still  6,000  times  bx-ightcr  than  full  moon¬ 
light.  The  conclusion  is  that,  even  in  respect  to 
liglit  stimulus,  the  moon’s  influence  on  plant  growth 
is  wholly  negligible. 

These  ax’e  some  of  tlie  reasons  wliy  vex*y  few  pco- 
pe  nowadays  pay  any  attention  to  the  moon,  either 
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ill  forecasting  the  weather  or  in  planting  crops. 
Neither  do  well-informed  people  give  it  any  atten¬ 
tion  in  killing  hogs,  building  fences,  covering  x*oofs, 
or  in  doing  anytliing  else  over  which  it  was  on<?e 
supposed  to  exert  a  strong  influence,  but  which  we 
now  know  it  cannot  affect.  c.  f.  makvin, 

('hi(>f  of  Bureau. 
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Columbian  Raspberries 

Will  you  kindly  answer  the  following 
questions  in  the  care  of  Columbian  rasp¬ 
berries?  How  high  should  the  new  canes 
be  left  when  bushes  are  trimmed?  What 
is  the  cause  of  the  new  canes  dying  out 
during  the  Winter?  Are  they  more 
likely  to  live  if  not  tied  up  in  the  Fall? 
I  tied  my  bushes  up  last  Fall,  and 
trimmed  out  the  old  bushes  and  cut  the 
new  ones  off  at  about  five  feet  high,  and 
the  tops  died  about  half  way  down.  Can 
you  give  me  any  information  in  regard 
to  this?  P.  D.  P. 

New  York. 

This  seems  to  be  a  case  of  winter- 
killing.  Whei’e  the  climate  is  so  sevei’e 
I  should  try  to  leave  the  pruning  of  the 
bushes  until  Spring.  The  old  canes  would 
help  keep  the  snow  from  breaking  down 
the  bushes  while  the  snow  would  be  held 
bettei’  to  protect  the  young  canes.  After 
danger  of  severe  freezing  is  j)ast  and  the 
snow  has  gone  the  old  wood  can  be  taken 
out  and  the  new  cut  back  to  sound  buds. 
It  is  easier  to  take  out  old  wood  in 
Spring  than  in  Fall  and  the  brush  may 
be  a  help  to  the  young  growth.  The  im¬ 
portant  thing  in  trimming  is  to  cut  back 
to  sound,  healthy  buds.  It  makes  little 
difference  except  to  the  appearance  of  the 
patch  whether  the  bushes  are  a  uniform 
height,  /but  leaving  a  few  weak  buds  at 
the  top  of  the  cane  may  reduce  the  yield 
and  give  a  chance  for  disease  to  get  in. 

A.  C.  W. 


A  Field  of  Winter  Cabbage 
The  picture  shows  a  field  of  Winter 
cabbage  grown  near  Washington,  D.  C. 
Most  of  our  readers  do  not  realize  that  in 
that  latitude  cabbage  plants  can  be  set 
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in  the  ground  early  in  Winter,  living 
through  the  cold  weather  and  producing 
an  early  crop  the  following  year.  ]\Ir.  L. 
D.  Weeks,  who  grew  this  crop,  gives  us 
the  following  account  of  his  methods: 

This  cabbage  that  you  see  in  the  pic- 
tvire  was  grown  as  follows :  The  seed 
was  sown  in  the  seed  bed  in  September, 
and  transplanted  in  the  field  about 
Thanksgiving  Day  (the  rule  is  to  put 
them  out  as  late  as  can  be  done).  They 
were  of  the  Early  Wakefield  variety. 
The  ground  is  listed  and  the  plants  are 
get  deei) — just  so  the  bud  show.s — facing 
the  south,  and  you  «in  see  that  if  the 
plants  were  winter-killed,  though  I 
think  this  section  is  just  about  as  far 
north  as  this  can  be  done.  I  put  out  a 
patch  of  14,000  plants  myself  four  years 
ago,  and  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying 
that  not  100  were  winter-killed.  The 
first  cutting  was  made  the  following 
May  25.  It  is  the  practice,  to  put  out 
early  cabbage  this  way  in  this  vicinity. 

L.  D.  WEEKS. 


trees  badly,  or  rub  the  bark  off  by  using 
them  for  a  scratching  post.  There  is  no 
wash  which  will  make  sure  protection. 
A  thick  smear  of  lime-sulphur  with  some 
bitter-tasting  material  like  aloes  mixed 
in  with  it  would  helj)  for  a  time.  It  will 
not  prevent  rubbing  or  scratching,  and  in 
time  the  stock  will  gnaw  the  trees  as 
though  no  protector  had  been  used.  We 
have  been  obliged  to  use  mechanical  pro¬ 
tectors.  A  strip  of  fine  wire  cloth  or 
netting  wound  around  the  tree,  and  either 
tacked  on  or  fastened  with  wire,  will 
keep  the  stock  away.  Another  good  plan 
is  to  drive  three  stout  stakes  into  the 
ground  around  the  trees,  and  wind  a 
strand  of  barbed  wire  twice  ai’ound  the 
stakes.  This  will  keep  the  stock  off,  and 
they  cannot  rub  the  bark  away.  If  any¬ 
one  has  found  a  wash  which  will  give 
permanent  protection  we  should  like  to 
know  what  it  is. 


Starting  a  Strav^  berry  Bed 

We  have  a  good  loc-al  market  here  for 
strawberries.  I  am  going  to  .statt  a  bed 
and  would  like  some  information.  Would 
well-drained  muck  land  that  wild  straw¬ 
berries  are  growing  on  now  be  adapted  to 
cultivated  ones?  Would  hen  manure  and 
sheep  manure  be  a  good  fertilizer^  for 
them?  If  I  set  out  potted  plants  within 
the  net  two  months  of  Gandy  and 
Brandywine  (which  I  wish  to  grow  on 
account  of  their  late  blooming  and  also 
being  adopted  to  the  market)  would  I 
stand  any  show  of  gathering  fruit  from 
them  next  year?  A.  D. 

Pennsylvania. 

That  soil,  if  well  drained,  should  be 
good  strawberry  land  except  that  it  may 
be*  subject  to  danger  from  frost.  As  a 
rule  a  good  growth  of  any  wild  fruit  is 
good  evidence  that  the  soil  is  good  fruit 
land.  The  sheep  and  hen  manure  on 
auch  land  will  give  a  strong  growth  of 


Cabbage  Worm  Sticker 

The  Massachusetts  Agricutural  College 
recommends  the  following  as  an  insecti¬ 
cide  that  will  stick  to  cabbage  plants. 
Why  not  name  it  “Bulldog”? 

“The  sticker  is  made  in  •  small  uanti- 
ties  as  follows:  Place  14  pound  of  pul¬ 
verized  resin  and  one  fluid  ounce  of  fish- 
oil  or  any  cheap  animal  oil  except  tallow, 
in  an  iron  kettle  with  one  pint  of  water, 
and  heat  until  the  resin  is  softened.  Add 
about  4-5  ounce  of  lye  dissolved  in  water. 
Stir  thoroughly  and  add  enough  water  to 
make  one  quart.  Boil  until  the  mixture 
will  unite  with  cold  water,  making  a 
clear,  amber-colored  liquid.  If  the  mixture 
has  boiled  away  too  much,  add  enough 
water  to  make  one  quart.  This  forms  a 
stock  solution  of  liquid  resin  soap  and  % 
pint  of  this  should  be  used  to  every  gal¬ 
lon  of  the  spray  material  which  is  made 
up  in  proportion  of  one  pound  arsenate 
lead  paste  to  10  gallons  water.” 


THE  MAILBAG 


Mr.  Wheat  Grower- 


vine,  but  will  not  give  best  rc.sults  in 
fruit.  That  kind  of  soil  is  rich  in  nitro¬ 
gen,  but  usually  low  in  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  Both  sheep  and  hen  ma¬ 
nure  are  also  low  in  phosphorus.  Use  at 
least  000  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  per 
acre  in  addition  to  the  manure.  If  it 
wore  i)ossible  to  obtain  potash  we  would 
use  .^00  pounds  per  acre  of  that.  I’otted 
plants  well  started  before  September  will 
give  a  few  fine  berries  next  season,  but 
it  will  be  only  part  of  a  crop.  You  can¬ 
not  expect  a  full  crop  until  the  following 
year. 

Thick-neck  Onions 

How  can  onions  be  prevented  from  grow¬ 
ing  into  “thick-necks”  as  frequently  hap¬ 
pens?  I  am  told  that  it  is  not  much  more 
than  a  matter  of  chance,  but  am  very  un- 
wdlling  to  believe  it.  A.  G.  G. 

Glendale,  Cal. 

Thick  neck  in  onions  may  be  caused  by 
defective  seed  grown  from  thick-necks  or 
it  may  be  due  to  improper  feeding.  When 
the  plant  is  staiwed  early  in  the  season 
because  plant  food  has  not  been  applied, 
or  is  not  yet  available,  for  the  use  of  the 
root,  it  makes  only  a  thickened  stem. 
Later,  when  more  plant  food  is  added  or 
that  already  in  the  soil  becomes  available, 
the  onion  makes  a  second  growth  below 
the  thickened  stem. 

Tree  Protectors 

Quite  a  number  of  people  write  us  ask¬ 
ing  what  they  can  paint  or  smear  on  the 
trunks  of  young  trees  to  protect  them 
from  small  animals  which  pasture  in  the 
orchard.  Sheep,  hogs  and  calves  run  in 
the  orchard,  and  frequently  gnaw  the 


Manure  from  an  Acre 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  gives  the 
following  figures : 

“The  amount  of  manure  produced 
varies  with  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  One 
piece  of  land  at  the  Experiment  Station 
at  Wooster  for  the  last  seven  years  has 
produced  62..3  bushels  of  corn,  22.6  bush¬ 
els  of  Soy  beans,  35.6  bushels  of  wheat 
and  2.6  tons  of  hay  per  acre.  The  feed¬ 
ing  of  all  these  grains  except  wheat,  and 
the  u.se  of  all  the  hay,  straw  and  stover 
for  either  feed  or  Ix-dding  has  resulted 
in  the  production  of  8.3  tons  of  manure 
to  the  acre  annually.  Land  of  lower 
fertility  would  not  yield  as  much  ma¬ 
nure.” 


Getting  Rid  of  Ants 

Equal  parts  of  sugar  and  tartar  em¬ 
etic  (poison)  moistened  with  water 
placed  in  shallow,  small  dishes  outdoors 
or  in  house,  will  attract  ants  for  two 
rods.  They  eat  today  and*ai-e  passed  to 
the  “great  beyond”  tomorrow.  I  use  a 
pound  yearly  of  tartar  emetic  in  ridding 
trees  of  aphids  that  are  distributed  and 
nursed  by  ants.  It  is  dangerous  for 
«malk  children,  hut  not  attractive  to 
poultry,  dogs  or  livestock.  b. 


Squash  Vine  Borer 

Gardeners  ask  many  questions  about 
fighting  this  mean  insect.  It  is  hard 
to  get  at  as  it  works  inside  the  stem. 
The  best  “remedy”  is  to  increase  the 
rooting  power  of  the  plant.  The  joints 
of  the  vines  will  start  out  new  roots  if 
they  are  covered  with  earth.  By  hoeing 
the  dirt  over  these  joints  you  give  the 
plant  a  better  bold  in  the  soil  and  thus 
a  better  chance  against  the  borer. 


Cow  Peas  as  Cover  Crop 

Several  persons  in  Central  New’  .Jersey 
are  asking  about  the  use  of  cow  peas  as  a 
cover  crop  in  peach  orchards.  On  light 
land  the  cow  pea  will  make  a  surprising 
growth.  The  nature  of  this  pea  is  to 
grow  surprisingly  well  on  the  lighter, 
sandy  lands.  As  a  cover  crop  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  seed  the  cow  peas  in  drills 
about  three  feet  apart.  Cultivate  them 
two  or  three  times,  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  August  scatter  rye  and  a  light  seeding 
of  Alsike  clover  right  along  the  cow  pea 
vines.  Then  cultivate  for  the  last  time 
and  let  the  field  alone.  The  cow  peas  will 
die  down  at  frost,  then  the  rye  and  clover 
will  come  on,  make  a  good  growth  througli 
the  Fall,  and  come  up  in  Spring  to  be 
plowed  under.  This  will  prevent  washing 
on  hilly  land  during  the  Fall,  and  give  a 
large  amount  of  organic  matter  to  be 
plowed  under. 


In  “Brevities”  in  a  recent  is.sue  the 
question  is  asked :  Does  powdered  sul¬ 
phur  drives  away  rats  and  mice?  We 
have  had  a  half  ton  of  sulphur  in  a  room 
and  the  floor  was  sprinkled  with  the  dust 
from  broken  sacks  and  the  rats  and  mice 
are  just  as  abundant  in  this  room  as  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  building.  Accord¬ 
ingly  we  do  not  see  how  this  mateinal 
would  in  any  wise  be  efScient  as  a  rat 
preventer.  H.  V.  A. 

Farmers,  Ky. 


The  article  by  F.  K.  Allen,  on  page 
811,  is  the  best  thing  in  that  line  that  I 
have  seen  in  a  long  time;  ifis  not  over¬ 
drawn,  and  will  apply  all  I’ight  to  any 
section  with  which  I  have  been  ac¬ 
quainted.  Town  road  work  is  one  of  the 
places  where  the  men  are  paid  the  high¬ 
est  possible  wages,  and  encouraged  to  do 
the  least  possible  woi’k.  The  superin¬ 
tendents  often  hire  all  their  relatives  who 
want  easy  work  and  big  pay,  and  then 
their  political  satellites.  When  one  super¬ 
intendent  sees  he  cannot  be  elected  again 
he  then  nires  his  probable  successor  so 
that  the  same  ring  can  keep  in,  very  few 
will  work  on  a  fami  if  they  can  get  a  job 
on  the  road.  GEO.  VAN  DEtVERKEB. 

Saratoga  Co. 


A  .Jersey  man  of  a  benevolent  turn  of 
mind  encountered  a  small  boy  in  his 
neighborhood,  who  gave  evidence  of  hav¬ 
ing  emerged  but  lately  from  a  severe 
battle.  “I  am  sorry,”  said  the  man,  “to 
see  that  you  have  a  black  eye,  Sammy.” 
Whereupon  Sammy  retorted :  “You  go 
home  and  be  sorry  for  your  own  little 
boy;  he’s  got  two!” — Everybody’s  Mag¬ 
azine. 


Plan  early  for  fall  seeding 
— carefully  prepare  seed¬ 
bed— arrange  for  fertilizer 
— sow  good  seed  wheat 
of  the  right  variety — sow 

“Hoffman’s 
Seed  Wheat” 

Grown  in  famous  Lancas- 
^ter  Wheat  Belt — known  in 
’  every  section  for  its  hardi¬ 
ness  —  vitality  —  produc- 
?tiveness.  Is  reliable — means 
increased  yields  wherever 
’  taken  to  be  sown. 

^Eight  vartetiea — smooth  and 
bearded  sorts — graded — sound 
cleaned  clean  —  free  of  rye, 
cockle,  garlic,  chest,  smut. 
Shown  here  Is  the  head  of 
Leap’s  Prolific”  variety — 
yielding  35  to  48  bushels  per 
.  acre. 

Seed  must  please  yon.  Sold 
,  on  Money  Back  Plan.  Costs 
only  30c  to  $1  per  acre  to 
j|Change  to  “Hoffman's  Seed." 

*  ‘Hoffman’ sWheat  Book” 

Describes  varieties  —  tells 
How  to  Get  a  Crop  ofWheat” 
—offers  other  farm  seeds.  It  is 
free — with  samples — if  you  tell 
where  you  saw  this  offer. 
Write  for  it  today, 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Landisville,  Lancaster  C«. ,  Pa. 


DREER’S 

Potted  Strawberries 

Planted  now  will  produce  a  full  crop 
nextyear.  Our  M  id-summer  Catalogue 
offers  best  varieties  and  gives  direc¬ 
tions  for  growing.  Also  offers  sea¬ 
sonable  Seeds  and  Plants  of  all  kinds. 

Alfalfa,  Crimson  Clover,  Vetch 

Best  grades.  Write  for  Leaflets  and 
price  of  seed. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


STR/IWBERRY  PLAIYTS 

FOR  AUGUST  AND  FALL  PLANTING 

Pot-prrown  and  niniicr  plants  that  will  boar  fruit  next 
Buinnier.  Jiiiie-beariiiff  and  Ever-bearintr  varieties.  Also 

Raspberry,  Blackberry  Plants  and  Fruit  Trees;  Cabbage, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Cauliflower,  Celery  Plants.  Catalogue 
Free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES.  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


TOMATO  PLANTS^ 

All  Leading  Varieties.  Price,  *^1.50  per  1000 

CABBAGE  PLANTS 

All  Leading  Varieties.  Price,  Tfte,  per  1000 
Celery  Plants,  Green  varieties,  $2.00  per  1000.  Goiden 
Self-Blanching  and  Easy  Blanching,  $3.00  per  1000. 
Plants  are  carefully  packed  in  moss  and  expressed 

OROL  LEDDEN,  SEWELL,  N.  J. 

hargest  Grower  of  Vegetable  Plants  in  Neto  Jersey 


r.ahhao-pPIflnh  “""ISH  BALL  HEAD,  LATE  FLAT  DUTCH 
UaDDdgeridniS  and  savoy.  $1  per  Thousand,  lO.OOO 

forts.  White  Plume  celery,  t2  per  1,000;  10,000  for  $10.  All 
flue  stocky  plants.  .lAME.S  M 088,  Juliiisvlllc,  I’li. 

alfalfaTseed™^ 

Grorvn  in  the  Yellowstone  Valley  in  Montana.  It  is 
Clean,  Hardy,  and  Vigorous.  Sample  Free. 

Click's  Seed  Farms,  Smoketown,  Lancattor  Co.,  Pa. 


CELERY  PLANTS”^”  strong  AeW 


grovrn  plants  in  large 
Quantities  at  D$1  per 
1,000;  «68.50  for  10,000  J.  C.  SCHMJDT,  Bristol,  Pa. 


Russian  Pilkus  Seed  Rje  liteV.S-.o™? 

crop.  Order  early.  Supply  limited.  Preiglit  uncer¬ 
tain.  $2.30  par  bu.  CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


FREIGHT 

PREPAID 


TIMOTHY  SEED 

Our  High  Grade  Timothy  seed  is  the  most  Carefully 
selected  and  Kecleaned.  99.70  %  Pure.  Samples  Free. 
Glick’s  Seed  Efirius, Smoketown,  Lancaster  Co., Pa. 


RnIrlonQngl  (Hydrastis  canadensis)  Roots  and  Seed 
UUiUCllOCdi  for  sale.  More  valuable  than  Ginseng. 
Start  a  Garden  for  pleasure  and  profit.  Address 

. .  -  iq  ■  '■  " 


E.  C.  KOltlilNS 


Fiueola,  N.  C. 


Best  Standard  APPLE  BARRELS  Prompt  shipment. 

KOBT.  GILLIES  -  Medina,  New  York 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New-  . 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


OUR  PLANTS  give  a  crop  of  finest 
berries  in  two  to  ten  months  from 
planting — the  .Everbearing  varieties  in  two  months;  the  others  the 
following  June.  A  full  list  of  the  best  varieties,  including  the  remarkable 
Van  Fleet  Hybrids,  covering  the  whole  season  from  earliest  to  latest. 

Our  booklet  No.  2  of  Pot  Grown  Strawberries  tells  all  about  them;  how  to  prepare 
the  ground  and  cultivate.  IT  IS  FREE.  If  you  would  have  bigger  and  better 
strawberries  than  your  neighbors  or  you  have  ever  had  before,  plant  LOVETT’S 
POT  GROWN  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

for  thirty-nine  years.  T.  LOVETT,  Box  162,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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General  Farm  Topics 

■  ■■■  -  . -  ---  — .  — 


A  Group  of  Fighting  Jersymen 

The  picture  shown  will  be  of  special 
interest  to  our  New  Jersey  readers,  for 
here  w'e  have  a  group  of  Jerseymen.  The 
figure  in  the  center  holding  the  straw  hat 
is  Senator  J.  S.  Frelinghuysen,  who  in 
the  United  States  Senate  is  holding  up 
the  full  traditions  of  the  good  old  State. 
The  young  men  grouped  around  him  rep¬ 
resent  New  Jersey  soldiers  at  Fort  Mycr, 
Virginia.  Three  branches  of  the  service 
are  shown — cavalry,  infantry  and  artil¬ 
lery — and  the  Senator  went  down  to  look 
them  over,  and  see  what  the  fighting  Jer¬ 
seymen  were  getting  ready  to  do.  They 
will  give  a  good  account  of  themselves 
later  when  the  time  comes.  The  young 
man  at  the  right  of  the  Senator  is  an 
old  employee  of  The  II.  N.-Y.,  for  the 
paper  seems  to  be  represented  in  every 
worthy  enterprise  which  has  yet  been 
started  by  the  Government.  Senator 
Frelinghuysen  is  a  farmer,  and  aLso  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety.  He  is  interested  in  farming,  and 
all  that  goes  with  it.  As  for  these  young 
men,  they  will  make  good  soldiers,  and 
we  hope  they  will  all  come  marching 
home  again  when  i)eace  is  declared,  to 


the  regular  pasture  grasses  have  not 
made  a  good  start  without  a  fair  dressing 
of  lime  after  idowing  the  field.  Our  own 
plan  would  be  to  rip  up  the  soil  as  well 
as  possible,  and  grub  out  the  worst  of 
the  bushes.  Then  if  possible  give  the 
laud  a  fair  dressing  of  lime,  and  such 
phosphate  as  you  can  afford.  Then  seed 
to  rye,  and  also  use  about  four  pounds 
per  acre  of  Alsiko  clover.  The  Alsike 
will  grow  along  with  the  rye,  and  add 
considerably  to  the  pasture  value  in  the 
Spring.  Then  early  in  the  Spring  seed 
the  pasture  grasses.  Keep  the  cattle  off 
until  the  latter  part  of  May,  and  then 
turn  a  few  of  them  in  to  take  care  of  the 
rye  and  clover.  This  will  give  them  good 
feed,  and  they  will  not  trample  down 
the  new  seeding  too  much.  Handled  in 
this  way,  if  the  season  is  moist,  you 
ought  to  get  a  good  start  on  the  new 
seedings. 


Preventing  Corn  from  Mixing;  Bean 
Weevil 

1.  How  near  can  popcorn  be  put  to 
Golden  I’antam  sweet  corn  if  planted  in 
same  fields?  2.  My  black  wax  string  bean 
seed  is  full  of  a  brown  bug  or  fly.  Some 
beans  are  full  of  holes.  A  mouth  ago 


A  Group  of  New  Jersey  Soldiers.  Fig.  409 


settle  down  once  more  where  they  can 
practice  the  arts  of  peace.  Not  the  least 
important  person  in  this  group  is  the 
little  girl  on  the  platform  holding  the 
American  flag. 


Clover  Seeded  With  Buckwheat 

I  turned  under  a  crop  of  rye  in  an 
ai)ple  and  peach  orchard.  I  wish  to 
sow  to  buckwheat  for  the  grain.  Shall  I 
buy  Crimson  clover  to  seed  with  it,  or  use 
Medium  and  Alsike,  of  which  I  have 
l)lenty?  I  calculate  to  plow  the  clover 
under  next  June.  s. 

Jvake  Co.,  O. 

Under  these  conditions  we  .should  sow 
a  mixture  of  Medium  and  Alsike  clover 
with  the  buckwheat.  While  the  Crimson 
will  give  a  good  Fall  crop,  it  is  not  as 
likely  to  live  over  and  give  a  Spring 
growth  as  with  Alsike,  and  with  us  the 
Alsike  cover  has  given  the  best  results  of 
any  variety  when  seeded  in  connection 
with  buckwheat.  Farther  south  the 
Crimson  would  prove  superior,  but  you 
are  a  little  far  north  for  that  variety  to 
do  its  best. 


Reseeding  an  Old  Field 

I  have  a  nine-acre  pasture  field  that 
has  become  (juite  badly  grown  up  to 
bushes,  and  is  also  quite  rocky,  but  can 
be  plowed  after  a  fashion.  The  grass  is 
nearly  run  out.  How  would  it  do  to 
plow  this  Fall  and  seed  to  rye,  using 
some  phosphate,  and  in  Si)ring  seed  to 
some  pasture  mixture  in  the  rye ;  about 
the  middle  of  May  turn  three  or  four 
cows  in  to  pasture  down  the  rye?  My 
idea  is  to  get  rid  of  the  bushes  by  iilow- 
ing  and  get  it  seeded  at  one  time  or  plow¬ 
ing  and  not  to  lose  the  use  of  the  pasture 
for  a  season.  C.  ii  B 

(’olumbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  have  had  some  experience  in  try¬ 
ing  to  reseed  these  old  fields  but  have 
never  worked  in  the  improved  grass  j)er- 
nianently  without  the  use  of  lime.  We 
think  that  lime  in  some  form  is  a  neces¬ 
sity  for  such  work.  Rye  will  make  a 
fair  growth  wdthout  lime.  A  fair  quan¬ 
tity  of  fertilizer  will  certainly  give  the 
rye  a  good  start,  but  in  our  own  work 


this  seed  seemed  perfect  E.  G.  R. 

Hudson,  Ohio. 

1.  It  is  a  question  of  weather  condi¬ 
tions  at  the  time  the  corn  is  shedding 
the  ripened  pollen  as  to  just  how  far 
the  pollen  may  be  carried.  If  weather 
is  dry  and  high  winds  prevail  the  pol¬ 
len  will  carry  much  farther  than  when 
the  weather  is  somewhat  moist  and  little 
or  no  wind.  I  should  not  plant  the  two 
varieties  closer  than  a  thousand  feet  of 
each  other  if  corn  of  either  was  intend¬ 
ed  for  next  year’s  .seed,  and  if  a  strip 
of  woodland  or  orchard  could  separate 
them  there  would  be  much  less  likelihood 
of  mixture. 

2.  The  small  bug  is  the  bean  weevil. 
Risulphide  of  carbon  is  the  remedy  u.sed 
to  keep  bean,  pea  and  other  seed  sub¬ 
ject  fto  attack  of  weevil  free  from  thtun. 
I’ut  the  seed  in  a  tight  container  Avith  a 
tight  lid,  pour  a  teaspoonful  or  two  into 
a  saucer,  set  the  saucer  on  top  of  the 
beans,  and  close  container.  Allow  it 
to  remain  undisturbed  for  10  or  12 
hours;  the  heavy  gas  from  the  bisulphide 
will  pass  downward  through  the  seed 
and  kill  every  weevil.  When  using  the 
bisulphide  keep  away  from  fire,  as  it 
is  highly  explosiA'e,  and  to  bring  it  near 
fire  may  result  in  a  serious  accident. 
The  writer  has  never  had  trouble  with 
bean  or  pea  weevil  if  the  seed  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  uiishelled  until  wanted 
for  use. 


Storing  Tomatoes 

What  is  a  good  v/ay  to  kee;)  tomatoes 
as  long  as  possible  without  canning  them  ? 
I  expect  to  can  a  large  amount  also. 

I'ennsylvvania.  ir.  j.  s. 

You  can  pull  up  the  entire  vine — fruit 
and  all — just  lu'fore  frost  and  hang  it  in 
some  dry.  sludtered  place,  safe  from  the 
frost.  The  fruits  on  the  vine  will  slowly 
color  or  ripen  and  keep  up  a  supply  until 
Thanksgiving  or  latei\  Or  the  green  to¬ 
matoes  may  be  picked  just  before  frost 
and  kept  in  the  hotbeds  or  in  some  sunny 
window  out  of  the  reach  of  frost. 


A  Bigger  Yield 
From  the  Same  Field.= 

From  any  field  that  you  have  been  manuring  by  the 
hand  method  you  can  get  a  bigger  yield  if  you  use  the 
spreader  method — and  save  much  time  and  labor. 

A  good  spreader  tears  up  the  manure  into  small  particles 
and  spreads  it  evenly.  The  manure  goes  farther.  It  can 
be  worked  well  into  the  seed  bed  so  that  the  plant  roots 
get  all  of  its  valuable  plant  food.  Wasting  manure  is  like 
wasting  money — a  good  spreader  makes  every  particle  of  ma¬ 
nure  count,  A  Newton  County,  Ind.,  farmer  testing  the 
spreader  and  hand  methods  of  applying  manure  on  two 
ten-acre  tracts  found  that  the  spreader  method  gave  120  more  bushels 
of  corn,  1 1^0  more  bushels  of  oats  and  9  more  tons  of  clover. 


The  John  Deere  Spreader 

The  Spreader  with  the  Beater  On  the  Axle 


30%  of  the  Corn  Crop’s  Feeding  Value 
Is  in  the  Stalk  ■ 


You  save  money  by  cutting  your  corn  and  putting  it  in 
the  silo  or  feeding  it  to  stock  in  the  feed  lot — because  thirty 
per  cent  of  the  entire  feeding  value  of  the  corn  crop  is  in  the  stalk. 

John  Deere  Corn  Binder 

A  Labor  and  Crop  Saver 


Inspect  the  Power  Carrier — a  Great  Im¬ 
provement. 

The  John  Deere 
Corn  Binder  saves 
corn  that  is  lost  by 
binders  equipped  with 
the  old  style  tooth 
carrier.  The  power 
carrier  delivers  into 
the  windrow  all  loose 
fodder  that  is  dis¬ 
charged  onto  it  with 
the  bundles.  Requires 
■no  leg  power  or  effort  to  operate  it.  It  places 
all  the  bundles  out  of  the  ■way  of  the  horses 


Big  Book  Free 


Better  Farm 
Implements  and 
How  to  Use  Them 

America  must  pro¬ 
duce  more  food.  Labor- 
saving  implements  will 
play  an  important  part 
in  increased  crop  pro¬ 
duction. 

This  book  tells  all 
about  a  full  line  ol la¬ 
bor-saving  farminglm- 
plements.  Tells  how  to 
of  them.  A  practical 
Worth  dollars. 


adjust  and  operate  many 

farm  implement  encyclopedia.  uunom 

Illustrates  and  describes  the  following  machines. 
Walking  and  Riding  Plows,  Tractor  Plows,  Disc 
Plows,  Disc  Harrows,  Spring  Tooth  and  Spike 
Tooth  Harrows,  Corn  and  Cotton  Planters  and 
Drills,  Listers,  Alfalfa  and  Beet  Tools,  Grain  Drills 
and  Seeders,  Riding  and  Walking  Cultivators, 
Lister  Cultivators,  Mowers,  Side  Rakes,  Loaders, 
Sweep  Rakes  and  Stackers,  Hay  Presses,  Grain  and 
Corn  Binders,  Corn  Cutters,  Stalk  Cutters.  Kaffir 
Headers,  Manure  Spreaders,  Portable  and  Inside 
Cup  Elevators,  Corn  Shellers, Wagons,  Farm 
Trucks  and  Buggies.  This  big  book  will  be  sent 
FREE  if  you  state  the  implements  in  which  you  are 
interested  and  ask  for  Package  X -330. 


when  three  horses  are  used  abreast.  This 
carrier  is  always  ready  to  receive  the  bundles. 

The  John  Deere 
Corn  Binder  can  be 
turned  quicker  than  the 
horses  turn.  There  is 
no  dragging  of  binder 
at  any  time.  Square 
corners  can  be  turned 
and  the  horses  are  re¬ 
lieved  of  neck  weight. 
The  all-steel,  quick- 
turn  tongue  truck 

makes  this  possible. 

Write  for  free  book,  “The  Better  Binder.” 


Eighty 
Years  Ago 

the  John  Deere  steel  plow 
appeared  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  world.  Because  it 
met  a  critical  situation 
and  solved  it,  where 
other  types  of  plows  had 
failed,  it  was  recognized 
as  the  leader  of  plows, 
and  under  its  leadership 
was  accelerated  the  won¬ 
derful  agricultural  de¬ 
velopment  of  America. 

That  plow  formed  the 
standard  for  other  John 
Deere  implements — and 
today  each  class  of  John 
Deere  implements  is  a 
leader  in  its  field  be¬ 
cause  the  basic  idea  is 
right.  • ; ' 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OP  QUAUTV 
MADE  PAMOV}  BY  COOP  IMPIEMENTS 


JOHN  DEERE,  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ It  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ’‘square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Saving  Sweet  Clover  Seed 

I  was  unable  to  cut  a  field  of  Sweet 
clover  of  perhaps  10  acres  in  June,  when 
it  was  of  the  right  height  and  quality  for 
hay.  It  has  now  got  away  from  me ;  is 
from  four  to  six  feet  high  and  is  in 
bloom.  I  can  pa.sture  it,  of  course,  but  I 
want  to  save  some  seed  if  I  can  do  so 
without  much  outlay  for  special  appli¬ 
ances.  That  is.  I  want  about  300  pounds 
of  seed.  Can  I  get  that  amount  of  seed, 
using  such  appliances  as  are  common  on 
most  farms?  As  but  little  of  the  seed  on 
an  individual  plant  ripens  at  one  time 
how  do  I  get  the  seed?  Of  course,  the 
extent  of  my  field  would  not  require  me 
to  save  plants,  and  I  could  cut  down  a 
considerable  amount  in  order  to  get  a 
little  seed  at  a  time,  but  that  may  not 
'  be  the  best  way  peidiaps.  K.  w. 

Connecticut. 

This  experience  has  been  similar  to 
mine  this  season  ;  too  much  rain  in  June 
to  cure  the  hay,  so  I  am  allowing  the 
first  cutting  to  stand  for  seed  instead  of 
the  second.  Mine  now  is  in  blossom  also, 
R.  W.  ought  to  get  half  a  ton  of  seed 
from  10  acres.  Thrash  with  an  oa': 
thrasher,  but  use  smaller  sieves.  Cu* 
when  about  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  oc 
the  peals  are  ripe  or  nearly  so.  The  res'; 
will  dry  ripe.  If  you  have  no  grain  to 
thrash  and  do  not  need  a  thrasher  and 
you  only  want  300  lbs.  of  seed,  then  you 
can  thrash  with  three-tined  forks.  Take 
a  load  on  a  di-v  day  and  with  a  man  on 
each  end  of  ike  ioad,  be.‘>^  it  out  with 
forks,  throwing  olT  ''nob  layer  of  straw 
when  finished,  it  shells  out  very  readily, 
and  it  would  not  take  verj^  long  to  shell 
out  that  amount,  and  if  sown  between 
Fall  and  Spring  tbe  unhulled  is  just  as 
good  as  the  hulled.  A  good  way  is  to 
disk  the  ground  thoroughly  in  November 
and  roll  in  30  lbs.  to  the  acre  Avithout  a 
nurse  crop.  Your  crop  of  hay  the  next 
September  would  be  worth  more  to  you 
than  the  grain  from  the  nurse  crop. 
After  the  seed  is  thrashed  clean  with  a 
fanning  mill.  Of  course,  you  must  have 
the  hay  rigging  covered  with  a  canvas  to 
catch  the  seed.  A.  bi.oomingdai.e. 


Cement  Cistern 

The  following  may  help  your  Ovid, 
Mich.,  correspondent  with  his  cement 
cistern.  After  finishing  a  cement  cis¬ 
tern  five  years  ago,  I  melted  about  four 
pounds  of  tallow,  took  a  whitewash 
brush  and  went  over  the  inside  of  my 
cistern.  The  tallow  came  off  a  little  at 
a  time  and  ran  off  in  the  overflow  and 
our  water  has  always  been  nice  and  soft. 
I  have  recommended  this  to  others  and  it 
has  always  done  the  work.  j.  L.  H. 


The  Migration  cf  Negroes 

Few  people  appear  to  realize  what  is 
going  on  in  the  migration  of  colored 
workmen  from  the  Southern  States  to 
the  North.  The  recent  fearful  outbreak 
in  Illinois  calls  National  attention  to 
this  matter,  and  it  is  one  of  the  serious 
problems  which  will  have  to  be  met  in 
the  next  few  years.  It  is  estimated  that 
something  over  2,50.000  colored  peoi)le 
have  already  left  the  South  and  many 
others  are  planning  to  go.  The  heaviest 
movement  seems  to  be  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Georgia,  upper  Florida  and  por¬ 
tions  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  Va¬ 
rious  reasons  are  given  for  this  move¬ 
ment.  The  serious  floods  in  some  of  the 
Southern  States  have  caused  much  suffer¬ 
ing  among  the  working  people  through 
the  cotton  growing  districts.  The  failure 
of  the  cotton  crop  through  the  attacks  of 
the  boll  weevil  have  _  brought  great 
trouble  to  farmers.  Again,  the  war  has 
caused  a  shortage  of  labor  at  the  North. 
This  has  made  a  great  demand  for  com¬ 
mon  labor,  and  the  negroes  have  been  in¬ 
duced  to  leave  their  former  homes  in 
order  to  obtain  higher  wages.  Unques¬ 
tionably  also  the  recent  outbreaks  of  mob 
violence  in  the  South  have  had  much  to 
do  Avith  this  movement,  and  we  knoAV 
that  many  of  the  better  clasc  of  negroes 
feel  that  their  children  will  have  far  bet¬ 
ter  school  privileges  in  the  North. 

In  character  the  negroes  who  are  leav¬ 
ing  the  South  appear  to  be  of  the  higher 
type.  They  are  in  their  way  pioneers 
and  the  pioneers  of  a  race  are  usually  the 
strongest  and  most  capable  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  .lust  what  the  end  of  this'  migra¬ 
tion  Avill  be  no  one  can  tell,  but  unpreju¬ 
diced  observers  think  it  Avill  increase 
rather  than  diminish.  These  people  feel 
that  after  the  war  there  will  n'>t  be  the 
groat  rush  of  foreign  immigrants  v/hich 
many  have  thought  probable  as  the  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  will  need  all  their  force  to 
build  up  their  broken  fortunes.  Thus,  it 
is  felt  that  the  negroes  will  be  needed  all 
over  the  North  and  West  to  do  the 
heavier- and  common  work  formerly  done 
by  the  lower  class  Europeans. 

Personally,  we  have  always  felt  that 
the  c-olored  people  would  be  better  off  in 
the  South.  That  is  their  country,  where 
they  are  used  to  the  climate,  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  labor  and  the  kind  of  labor  which 
the  South  has  developed.  In  the  colder 
parts  of  the  country  the  colored  man  is 
not  likely  to  thrive  as  he  does  in  the 


Avarmer  climate  of  the  Gulf  States.  This 
Avon  Id  seem  to  be  a  fair  outlook  of  the 
matter,  but  we  fully  realize  that  when  a 
movement  of  this  kind  starts  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  imjjossible  _  to  head  it  off,  ai:  ! 
while  we  believe  it  is  not  for  the  best 
advantage  of  the  negro  to  leave  the  South 
in  large  numbers  avo  think  the  migration 
will  go  on  until  a  very  large  number  of 
the  colored  p'^onle  are  located  through  the 
North  and  West. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


UOMESTir.— Half  a  million  dollars’ 
worth  of  woolen  mill  m.achinery,  stock  in 
m.anufacture  for  Government  purposes, 
and  the  mill  building  were  destroyed  by 
fire  .Tilly  21  at  the  plant  of  the  Waterloo 
Woollen  Uompany,  at  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 
Five  hundred  persons  were  thrown  out 
of  employment. 

The  most  disastrous  fire  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  has  known  in  more  than  30  years, 
destroyed,  .Inly  22,  the  big  plant  of  the 
Whitney  Elevator  and  Warehouse  Com¬ 
pany,  where  300,000  bushels  of  wheat 
were  stored.  The  loss  is  estimated  at 
,$700,000.  The  merchandise  warehouse 
contained  a  considerable  amount  of  food¬ 
stuffs,  such  as  sugar,  molasses  and 
spices. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
is  preparing  to  build  an  enormous  ship¬ 
building  plant  on  the  Hackensack  mead¬ 
ows,  New  .Tersey,  having  purchased  348 
acres  of  land  there.  The  new  shipbuild¬ 
ing  yard  will  lie  between  the  Passaic  and 
Ilkckensack  rivers,  and  is  the  largest 
acreage  obtained  by  any  concern  on  the 
big  flats. 

An  indictment  was  returned  in  the 
United  States  court  at  Ualtimore,  .Tuly 
24  against  the  National  Retail  r’enu- 
ment  Dealers’  Association  of  America, 
Tucorp'^rated,  its  officers  and  members  of 
■  the  boaro  ,  '  managers  for  alleged  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  Slier -.  -•n  anti-trust  act.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  three  yeai.^,  it  i.s  r’’r.-.“Ted,  in¬ 
vestigations  of  Government  agents  are 
said  to  have  resulted  in  discover-es  tha,, 
the  defendants  have  violated  the  Sherman 
laAV  by  preventing  certain  dealers  from 
procuring  marble  and  granite  from  pro¬ 
ducers  Avho  ai-e  associated  Avith  the  cor¬ 
poration. 

Six  persons  were  killed  and  one  was 
seriously  injured  July  24  at  Port  Clin¬ 
ton,  Ohio,  when  a  fast  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  mail  train  crashed  into  an  automo¬ 
bile  which  was  stalled  at  the  crossing. 

With  vegetation  tinder  dry  after  a 
month  of  unbroken  drought,  forest  fires 
were  starting  in  many  pl.aces  thi-ough- 
out  the  Kootenay  woods  in  British  Co¬ 
lumbia,  ,Tuly  24,  while  from  the  State  of 
Washington  a  great  fire  was  traveling 
rapidly  toward  the  Briti.sh  Columbia 
town  of  I’atterson,  near  the  boundary. 
Other  fires  Avere  reported  to«be  raging  in 
the  Arrow  Lake  district,  in  the  Lardo 
district  and  at  Fruitvale,  B.  C.  Much 
valuable  timber  has  been  destroyed. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Iowa 
State  College  has  about  eight  acres  of 
.ground  devoted  to  the  intensive  groAving 
of  vegetables.  A  portion  of  this  area  has 
recently  been  equipped  with  a  Skinner 
irrigation  system.  Prof.  A.  S.  Thurston 
is  in  charge  of  both  the  floricultural  and 
truck  crops  work  at  the  college. 

The  prize  list  of  the  New  York  State 
Fair,  covering  the  77th  annual  exhibi¬ 
tion,  to  be  held  at  Syracuse,  September 
30  to  35,  is  a  voluminous  list  if  348 
pages.  Besides  those  for  agricultural  and 
other  exhibits,  there  are  classes  for  flow¬ 
ers,  vegetables  and  fruits.  Further  in¬ 
formation  is  obtainable  from  the  secre¬ 
tary,  New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y 

The  Blue  Grass  Fair,  will  be  held  at 
Lexington,  Ky.,  Aug.  0-11.  Premiums 
amount  to  $20,000.  Secretary  Denny  B. 
Goode,  Lexington. 

The  Government  Avill  establish  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia  a  large  plant  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  potash,  according  to  announce¬ 
ment  .Tuly  19  by  ,T.  W.  Turrentine,  scien¬ 
tist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  potash  will  be  made  from  kelp  har¬ 
vested  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  is  to  be 
used  by  the  United  States  army. 

The  Neiv  .Tersey  Board  of  Agriculture 
announced  July  19  the  appointment  of 
Dr  .T.  11.  McNeil,  of  Philadelphia,  as 
cb  ef  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
at  a  salary  of  $4,000  a  year.  Dr.  McNeil 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  served  as  veterinary 
inspector  for  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  dean  of  the  veterinary  depart¬ 
ment  of  Iowa  State  College,  and  then  as 
director  of  clinics  and  pi’ofessor  of  vet¬ 
erinary  surgery  at  Ohio  State  University. 
In  1912  he  went  to  Brazil  to  direct  the 
treatment,  breeding  and  management  of 
purebred  cattle  for  a  big  packing  house. 

S.  N.  McClure,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  National  Wool  Growers’ 
Association,  declared  July  23  that  West¬ 
ern  stockmen  would  boycott  every  railroad 
that  adoptetl  the  proposed  food  conserva¬ 
tion  plan  of  refusing  to  serve  Spring 
lamb  in  their  dining  cars.  According  to 
Secretary  McClure  the  stockmen  will  re¬ 
fuse  to  patronize  the  dining  cars  on  these 
roads  and  will  ship  their  stock  over  other 
lines._  Officials  of  roads  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Chicago  said  they  would  aid  the 
Government  in  its  campaign  despite  the 
threat  of  the  Western  stockmen. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Noi'thern 
Nut  Growers’  Association  will  be  held  at 
Stamford,  Conn.,  Sept.  5-6. 


WASHINGTON.— Secretary  Baker 
announced  July  2‘2  that  a  so-called  dry 
zone  had  been  established  by  Presiden¬ 
tial  order  around  all  military  camps  for 
the  protection  of  troops.  It  provides  that 
all  sale  of  liquor  be  i/rohibited  in  a  five- 
mile  zone  Avhen  the  ciim.ps  arc  near  or  in 
incorporated  to  vns  or  cities.  Saloons 
found  in  these  areas  Avill  be  force!  to 
close. 

.Tuly  24  the  T’resident  sif.ned  th  $040,- 
000.000  aero  bill.  The  intention  is  to 
build,  equip  and  man  35.(X)0  aircraft 
with  an  army  of  110.000  flying  men. 

As  a  I'esult  of  the  continued  fnivlicn  in 
the  Shipping  Board,  resignations  aa'C’c  de¬ 
manded  July  24  from  the  principals  in 
the  fight,  William  Denman,  chairman 
of  the  board,  and  Major-Gen.  George  W. 
Goethals,  manager  of  the  board’s  Emer¬ 
gency  Fleet  Corporation  in  charge  of  con¬ 
struction.  EdAvard  N.  Hurley  of  Chica¬ 
go,  former  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  was  named  by  the 
President  to  succeed  Mr.  Denman  as 
chairman  of  the  board,  and  Bainbridge 
Colby  of  New  York,  was  appointed  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Capt.  John  B.  White  of  Kansas 
City,  whoso  resignation  also  was  f  ccept- 
ed.  Rear  Admiral  Washington  L.  Capps, 
chief  constnictor  of  the  navy,  Avill  suc¬ 
ceed  Gen.  Goeth.als  as  manager  of  the 
fleet  corporation.  taking  ii.imediate 
charge  of  the  building  programr  e. 

Coming  Farmers’  Meetin  s 

Blue  Grass  Fair,  Lexington,  .vy.,  Aug. 
6-11. 

Annual  Summer  meeting.  New  York 
State  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  Pon¬ 
tiac  Hotel,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  August  7-11. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Socie¬ 
ty,  Summer  meeting,  Min.’h  Orchards, 
Bridgeton,  Aug.  8. 

Connecticut  Bornological  Associ.ation, 
annual  meeting.  State  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Stores,  August  9-10. 

Connecticut  Poultry  Association,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Connecticut  Agricultural 
College,  Storrs,  August  6-8. 

Connecticut  Dairymen’s  A.sso<*iation, 
annual  meeting.  State  Agricultural  Col- 
>ge,  Storrs,  August  8-9. 

v'er’^ified  Milk  Producer.s’  Associatin  of 
Ameri  i,  tenth  annual  convention,  Briai*- 
cliff  Manor,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  34-3.5.  ] 

Society  of  American  Florists  and  Or¬ 
namental  Horticulturi.-ts,  New  York  City* 
August  21-23. 

Iowa  State  Fair,  Dcs  ^’^oiucs,  August 
22-33. 

Ohio  State  Fair,  Columbus,  August 
27-.31. 

Michigan  State  Fair,  Detroit,  August 
31-Sept.  9. 

Kankakee  Interstate  Fair,  Kankakee, 
Ill.,  Sept.  1-7. 

Nebraska  State  Fair,  Lincoln,  Sept. 

2- 9. 

Indiana  State  Fair,  Indianapolis, 
Sept.  .3-7. 

Minnesota  State  Fair,  Hamline,  Sept. 

3- 8. 

Northern  Nut  Growers’  Association, 
annual  convention,  Stamforl,  Conn., 
Sept.  5-6. 

Illinois  State  Fair,  Spx’ingfidd,  Sept. 

7  35. 

Solebury  Far.nors’  lOxhibit.  Solebury 
Deer  Park,  Solebury,  Pa..  Sept.  7-8. 

New  A’ork  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
September  10-15. 

Agricultural  Society  of  Queens-Nassau 
Counties,  seventy-sixth  annual  exhibition, 
Mineola,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  2,5-29. 


The  Big  Demand  For 

BAKER 
APPLE 
BOXES 


IVester’i  Style 

makes  it  necessary,  if  deliveries  are  to 
be  made  by  packing  time,  to  get  your 
orders  in  at  once.  Don’t  delay.  An 
order  placed  today  insures  your  having 
the  boxes  v;hen  needed. 

Get  The  Extra  Profit  On 
Baker-Packed  Apples 

T  hey  command  a  b.  tter  price  because 
they  “look”  a  better  price;  the  dealer 
and  consumer  prefer  boxes  to  barrels 
always.  Easier  to  handle,  easier  to 
sell.  A  sure  way  to  get  mote  money 
for  your  apples. 

Write  now  for  price?.  State  number 
and  .tyle  boxes  wante  Order  now 
and  save  disappointn:<  it  later. 

BAKER  BOX  C‘  >I  !PANY 
84  Foster  St.,  Wor<  et  ter,  css. 


Eilis  Champion  II  resher 

^Best  for  tbe  farmer  who  desirf  s  to 
thresh  only  his  own  grain  as  we. I  a-, 
the  man  making 
a  business  of 
threshing. 


Cut  shows  Ellis  Champion  Alo.  2  complete  with 
wind  stacker,  tailing  elevator  and  grain  bag.  , 
Can  be  operated  by  either  steam  or  gasoline 
engine.  Made  in  four  sizes  and  various  styles. 
We  also  make  ensilage  cutter,  corn  shellers, 
etc.  Send  for  our  catalogue  today  and  learn  all 
about  our  line  of  threshers  and  other  machinery. 

Ellis  Keystone  Agricultural  Works 

Pottstown,  Pa. 


Send  for 

Our  12-Page  Reward 
Li^,  showing  upwards  of 
300  articles  given  for  se¬ 
curing  subscriptions  to 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

Address,  Department  "M"’ 

333  TN.  30th  Street,  New  York 


Let  Your  Pride  in  Your  Product  Dictate. 

Your  desire  to  have  your  crop  first-e’ess  in  appearance  and  condition  for  marketing,  and  youf 
v'ish  to  place  your  orchard  on  a  high-p  ying  basis  should  be  deciding  factors  for  your  buying  a 
grader  now.  Don’t  wait  until  the  packing  laws,  the  hi'h  cest  of  labor  and  the  public  taste 
force  you  to  do  it. 

The  SIS^IPLEX  f^utomatic  Fruit  Grader 

The  One  A,  'ple  Orader  That  Has  Made  Good 

Highly  endorsed  by  fruit  growers.  Adaptable  for  either  barreling  or  boxing.  Four  subdi¬ 
visions  for  barreling,  two  of  which  can  be  run  together  if  desired.  Arranged  for  boxing,  with 
seven  subdivisions,  m  less  than  five  minutes.  Will  properly  grade  the  smallest  Grimes  or 
Jonathans,  or  the  largest  varieties  know  n. 

Apples  Fit  to  Pack  N  t  Touched  b.r  Operators'  Hands 

Simply  pick  out  the  wormy,  rotten  apples;  the  machine  does  the  rest.  YOU  HAVE 
NO'l'HlNG  TO  WATCH  BUT  THE  WORM-HOLES. 


Apples  pass  in  front  of  the  sorters  in  two  moving  rows, 
the  only  machine  by  which  this  is  done.  Apples  are 
turned  over  and  over  so  that  imperfect  ones  are  easily 
detected  and  removed. 

Injury  to  Fruit  Impossible 

Sizing  rollers  consist  of  large  right  and  left  hand 
screws.  ■  Apples  descend  through  square  holes  between 
them.  Rollers  revolve  upward  and  outward,  making 
slightest  injury  impossible,  and  turning  apples  over 


and  over,  insuring  cheek  to  -heek  grading,  the  only 
accurate  way.  hYult  lowered  carefully  from  bins  into 
barrels  through  bottomless  bags  without  bruising. 

Faster  and  Better  Grading 

With  the  Simplex  you  can  do  more  grading  and  do  it 
better  than  with  any  other  machine.  You  can  reduce 
your  packing  cost  16  to  60  percent  and  get  a  26  to  60 
cent  better  price  for  your  apples. 


Send  Today  for  FREE  Booklet 
Hardie  Manufacturing  Co.,  106  Mechanic  St. 


Hudson,  Mich. 


yfmm 
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Farmers  and  f;he  War 

Wheat  and  Feed  in  England 


No.  VII. 

The  English  farm  papers  are  interest¬ 
ing  now,  as  they  seem  to  reflect  the 
thought  of  British  farmers  after  'Oree 
years  of  war. 

Wheat  Growing. — ^The  British  gov¬ 
ernment  insists  that  3,000,000  acres  of 
land  must  be  put  into  wheat  for  the  next 
harvest.  Inspectors  are  going  about 
looking  the  farms  over  and  deciding  what 
fields  are  to  be  seeded.  Most  of  the  new 
English  land  to  be  brought  into  crop  is 
now  in  grass — old  sod  of  lawn  or  park 
or  pasture.  The  English  people  produce 
very  little  Indian  corn,  and  so  they  can¬ 
not  follow  the  rotation  which  i-  most 
common  here.  In  this  country  such  sod 
land  would  be  planted  in  corn  first  and 
followed  in  wheat.  In  England  such  sod 
usually  goes  into  potatoes  or  roots,  while 
wheat  is  grown  on  “arable”  or  cropped 
land.  In  some  cases  the  government  or¬ 
ders  wheat  lands  to  be  planted  and  put 
into  wheat  again.  This  is  against  the 
usual  English  rule,  and  many  farm  leases 
contain  a  clause  which  provides  a  pen¬ 
alty  for  such  cropping.  Where  a  farmer 
has  signed  such  a  lease  and  is  ordered  to 
break  it  by  following  wheat  with  wheat, 
the  government  agrees  to  protect  him. 

Heavy  Production. — ^The  English  pa¬ 
pers  state  that  in  Australia  there  are 
150, 000, 000  bushels  of  wheat  wasting  for 
lack  of  ships  to  carry  it  to  England.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  war  frantic  efforts 
were  made  to  induce  Australian  farmers 
to  increase  the  wheat  yield.  They  re¬ 
sponded  and  grew  the  wheat,  bul  most  of 
the -surplus  now  remains  on  banc’  through 
lack  of  shiiiping.  Every  day  no  v  brings 
to  the  English  government  new  evidence 
of  the  fe  .rfi;!  national  mistake  of  permit¬ 
ting  Enf  ish  agriculture  to  decay,  or  to 
change  i  t)m  producing  brerd  and  meat 
to  producing  merely  milk,  fruit  or  vege¬ 
tables.  Now  they  are  trying  to  undo  in 
25  months  the  mistakes  of  25  years. 
Tliej'  have  at  lea.st  hit  upon  the  remedy — 
which  is  to  assure  the  wheat  grower 
that  for  the  next  six  years  at  least,  he 
will  know  that  his  grain  brings  a  high 
price.  After  guaranteeing  this  high 
price  the  government  intends  to  go  fur¬ 
ther,  and  practically  compel  farmers  to 
grow  wheat.  Farmers  have  been  as¬ 
sured  that  no  more  expert  farm  labor¬ 
ers  will  be  taken  for  the  army — provided 
they  remain  on  the  farm.  During  Imr- 
vest  and  seeding,  farm  laborers  now  in 
the  army  will  be  sent  home  to  help  at 
farm  work.  In  fact  the  English  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  frightened  into  the  truth 
about  the  farmer’s  rclaGon  to  the  state. 
This  country  does  not  yet  anderstand  it, 
since  it  has  not  felt  the  shock.  Every 


T'l  English  “silage”  consists  of  fr<  h 
cn'.  damp  clover  or  gra.ss  put  into  i 
sta.;.v  and  pressed  down !  Little  lud:  r 
co'-n  or  maize  is  grown  except  for  gr-.,. 
fodder  and  there  is  quite  an  argumm; 
on  whether  it  pays  better  to  try  to  make 
dried  hay  or  put  the  wet  gi-ast.  iat  >  steel  s. 
There  is  a  picture  of  twe  men  coring  a 
hole  down  into  the  stack  to  let  off  tha 
gas  from  what  they  call  “ga;”  hay. 
h<ome  ame  ago  we  read  ot  a  case  where 
some  of  this  “gay”  hay  was  p’t  in  a 
barn  and  began  to  heat.  The  farmer  i.an 
a  pipe  into  it,  connected  with  a  steam 
engine  and  forced  steam  all  through  it. 
He  claimed  this  gave  fine  feed.  In  a  vet 
season  and  with  shortage  of  labor  m  iny 
of  these  silage  stacks  are  being  ,nit  up. 
The  stuff  is  often  slimy  and  moh'y,  )ut 
i-s  fed  with  dry  straw. 

Grain  Rurstitutes. — In  Germany 
the  chemists  have  succeeded  in  making 
crude  forms  of  foodstuffs  from  stra-  •  and 
wastes,  and  they  have  careful  plan ;  for 
saving  house  Avastes.  The  English  d<.  not 
seem  to  have  worked  such  things  out, 
but  they  are  trying  new  kinds  of  cattle 
feed.  Experin  ent.s  are  being  made  with 
potato  tops  or  vines,  both  as  green  feed 
and  silage.  I‘  is  said  they  give  good 
results.  Acorns  are  being  ground  and 
fed  with  oats  ar  d  corn,  and  great  use  is 
being  made  of  horse-chestnuts.  Rome 
farmers  soak  them  in  lime  water.  'This 
takes  out  most  of  the  bitter  taste  and 
they  are  then  dried  and  crushed.  In 
other  cas'^s  they  are  partly  crushed  a.ul 
soaked  i  i  water  over  night.  Then  they 
are  boi  -d  for  half  an  hour,  the  water 
poured  off  and  the  raash  dried  and  ground. 
Gne  pound  of  this  meal  was  worth  about 
20  ounces  of  oats,  and  all  farm  animals 
except  piys  ate  it  well.  As  compared 
with  Germ.ans  the  English  farmers  seem 
slower  to  turn  from  old  methods  and 
habits  of  farming.  It  seems  that  through 
government  authority  it  is  easier  to  com- 
])el  the  Germans  to  do  as  they  are  told. 

ir.  w.  c. 


Nux  Vomica  for  Hawks 

Having  seen  some  i':ems  in  The  IL 
Tl.-\.  in  reglard  to  nux  vomica  and 
hawks,  I  Avill  send  along  my  bit.  Along 
in  the  later  OOs  when  I  was  a  youngster, 
the  hawks^  did  considerable  damage  some 
years.  When  they  would  get  too  bad, 
my  mother  and  neighbors  would  feed  mix 
vomica  to  their  chicks  for  a  few  days 
and  the  hawks  would  quit  coming.  The 
solution  as  given  by  my  mother  and 
others  was  that  nux  vomica  was  p''’son 
to  any  fowl  or  animal  hatched  or  i  .  r:i 
Avith  their  eyes  closed,  Avliile  it  Avould 
not  injure  any  fowl  or  animal  hatched  or 
born  Avith  their  eyes  open.  HaAvks,  dogs 
and  cats  belong  to  the  former  class,  Avhile 
chicks  belong  to  the  latter.  I  reiTKinber 
once  a  neighbor’s  dog  got  toe  fanidiar 
around  our  hens’  nests.  Mother  gave 
him  a  dose  and  he  did  not  come  around 
rny  more.  Another  time  a  cat  caught 
some  young  chicks.  She  gave  it  a  dose 
and  the  cat  never  came  back.  I’he  scien¬ 
tists  can  test  this  if  they  have  to  be 
shown.  Personally  I  have  never  made 
a  tost,  but  am  curious  to  know  if  sucli 
are  facts.  j.  s. 

St.  I’etersburg,  Fla. 


Misleading  Remedie# 


German  torpedo  which  has  sunk  a  grain 
ship  has  jolted  .Tohn  Bull  right  in  the 
stomach,  and  that  is  a  prominent  and  .sen¬ 
sitive  mark.  England  must  have  3,000,- 
000  acres  in  Avheat,  and  the  land,  the. 
labor,  the  capital  and  spirit  Avill  be  found 
to  init  the  great  work  over. 

The  After  Effect. — The  English  peo¬ 
ple  Avill  never  forget  their  present  ex¬ 
perience,  aftd  Avill  nev -r  oe  again  caught 
Avith  such  a  shortage  of  bread.  We  have 
little  thought  that  the  ncAV  land  now 
being  'ploAved  and  cultivated  will  ever 
again  go  back  i’.to  parks  and  hiAvins. 
English  farmers  are  to  bC  protected  in 
their  high  wheat  prices  by  a  higher  and 
stronger  margi  i  than  any  tariff  ever  yet 
devised.  Wb.it  will  happen  after  peace 
comes  in  suen  an  event  as  the  folloAving  ? 
The  Engli.®h  government  has  guaranteed 
to  pay,  kc  us  say  $2  a  bushel  for  Eng¬ 
lish-grown  wheat,  and  also  a  high  rate 
for  Colonia.  vvheat.  The  grain  crop  in 
America,  Buss*."  and  South  America  is 
so  large  that  unctv  normal  supply  and 
demand  a  bushel  of  wheat  should  be 
Avorth  one  dollar.  What  Avill  happen  to 
our  wheat  Avhen  it  reaches  the  English 
market?  It  seems  that  Ave  must  expect 
very  much  larger  English  wheat  crops 
permanently  in  the  future  and  guaranteed 
high  prices  for  some  years  after  the  Avar. 
In  this  country  the  present  plan  is  to 
guarantee  a  price  of  .$2  per  bushel  dur¬ 
ing  the  war.  The  pinch  will  come  after 
the  war,  with  the  increased  area  and  pre¬ 
ferred  prices  to  English  farmers. 

English  Cattle  Foods. — There  is 
much  talk  in  the  English  farm  papers 
about  silage.  An  American  reading  it 
all  might  imagine  it  referred  to  our  own 
s.ystem,  yet  he  finds  no  advertisements  of  , 
silos.  Tlrnre  are  ricks  and  presses  and  ' 
portable  sheds  advertised,  but  no  silos. 


In  a  late  number  of  The  R.  iN  -Y.,  un¬ 
der  the  heading  of  “Birds  and  Cherides,” 
two  bird  lovers  tell  C.  E.  'I.\  (page  .370), 
to  plant  mulberry  trees  and  the  “birds 
Avill  not  bother  the  cherries  .vhen  the 
trees  get  to  bearing.”  To  these  answers 
The  R.  N.-Y.  very  properly  asks,  “What 
is  to  be,  done  Avliilo  tlie  mulberries  are 
groAving?”  '  Then  api)ears  the  folloAving 
oyer  the  initials  of  “C.  W.  B.,  New 
Y'ork” :  “A  simple  and  effective  remedy 
for  i)rotecting  fruit  from  bird.s  is  to  sus¬ 
pend  pieces -  of  shingles  with  Avrapping 
tAviue.  The  lightest  breeze  will  cau.se  the 
shingle  to  spin  around.  Attack  one  or 
two  smkir  pieces  of  bright-colored  strips 
of  cloth  or  ribbons  and  you  will  Iiave  a 
scarecrow  that  will  be  in  motion  most  of 
the  time  ,and  no  birds  w-ill  venture  near.” 

Last  Fall  I  purchased  half  a  dozen  of 
six  different  kinds  of  st’*awberries,  said 
to  be  the  “cream”  of  all  t.'^e  strawberries 
up  to  date,  the  same  being  potted  plants 
and  costly.  They  wintered  well  and  sent 
out  great  stalks  loaded  with  the  largest 
berries.  They  are  uoav  beginning  to 
ripen,  and  the  birds  go  along  and  take  a 
mouthful  out  of  the  red  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  turn.  Being  of  a  believing  na¬ 
ture,  and  “swearing”  by  The  R.  N.-Y.,  I 
put  this  “simple  and  effective  remedy” 
to  the  test.  The  shingles  spun  around, 
the  colored  strips  waved  in  a  frantic 
manner,  Avhile  .some  bright  pieces  of  tin 
clanked,  rattled  and  jingled  on  other 
shingles  near  by.  The  first  day  the  birds 
were  scarce,  the  next  d.-iy  I  found  a  few 
choice  berries  bitten,  and  on  the  third 
morning,  as  I  lacked  from  the  windoAV, 
one  of  these  fruit-lovnig  birds  sat  on  the 
pole  right  on  the  twine  that  suspended 
the  spinning  shingle,  while  his  mate  was 
taking  her  morning  repast  as  usual.  I 
have  a  good  gun,  but  to  shoot  this  pair 
of  robins  would  subject  me  to  fine. 
What  can  I  do?  g.  m.  Doolittle. 


^  Vest  Pocket  Kodak, 


It  i.s  rr>::  lotony,  no.,  bullets  that  our  soldier  boys  dread. 
No  fear,  w^tl  the  time  lomes,  they  will  uphold  bravely  the 
traditions  tl  at  are  dear  v  ^  every  loyal  American  heart.  But 
in  the  training  camps  and  during  the  months  of  forced  in¬ 
action  there  s“e  going  to  be  some  tedious,  home-sick  days 
— days  the  Kc  lak  can  make  more  cheerful. 

Pictures  cf  comrades  snd  camp  life,  pictures  of  the 
thousand  and  o:  e  things  that  can  be  photographed  without 
endangering  rny  military  ye  met  wiU  interest  them,  and  will 
doubly  interest  the  f.r.ie.nd£  at  home.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
brave  lads  in  t!  e  camps  and  trenches  of  France  are  keeping 
their  own  Kod  k  story  f  the  war— a  story  that  will  always 
'  be  intense  to  them  beca  ise  it  is  history  from  their  view-point. 
[•  And  when  peace  comes  it  will  make  more  vivid,  more  real 
their  story  of  their  war  as  they  tell  it  again  and  again  to  mother 
and  sister  and  wife  and  little  ones. 

The  nation  has  a  big  job  on  its  hands.  It’s  only  a 
little  part,  perhaps,  but  a  genuine  part  of  that  job  to  keep 
up  the  cheerfulness  of  camp  life,  to  keep  tight  the  bonds 
between  camp  and  home.  Pictures  from  home  to  the  crwnp 
and  from  camp  to  the  home  can  do  their  part. 

There’s  room  for  a  little  Vest  Pocket  Kodak  in  every 
soldier’s  and  sailor’s  kit.  The  expense  is  small,  six  dollars. 
The  cheerfulness  it  may  bring  is  great.  They  are  on  sale 
by  Kodak  dealers  everywhere. 

KASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  387  State  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

■ 


eORN  HARVESTER 

hat  Keiits;  them  all.  On©  hors©  cuts  two  rows,  ('ar- 
rifis  to  th©  shock.  Worked  by  I,  2  oi  ’I  men.  No  dan- 

We  also  inaice  STUMP 
PULLERS  and  TILE  DITCHERS.  Catalog  Free.  Agents 
\\  a.iUd.  H.  D.  BENNETT  &  CO.. Westerville,  O. 


WELL  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 
Wrife  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  T. 

Big  Yields — Less  Labor 

To  reap  the  greatest  return  at  harvest  time,  cultivate  thoroughly 
before  planting.  This  is  the  vital -time  for  all 'crops.  With  small 
grains  it  is  the  only  cultivation.  To  do  it  with  less  labor  requires  the 


£/UtctJV^V  Oouble  Action 


Disk  HarroAV 


It  is  saving  a  team  and  a  man  for  thousands  cf 
farmers  right  now  —  and  once  over  does  the 
work!  Its  light  draft  is  noted.  Equally  good 
on  stubble.  The  rigid  main  frame  forces 
every  disk  to  its  work;  double  cuts,  pul- 
verizes  and  levels  'the  ground.  Disks 
are  forged  sharp;  dust-proof  oil-soaked 
bearings  —  perfect  service  and  long 
Avear.  ^ 

‘or  OAir  helpful  freebook"The  Soil 
and  Its  and  new  catalog;  also 

for  name  •  of  nearest  dealer  selling 
CuiAWAV  (  Clakk  )  Impleiuents. 

The  ^ 

Cutaway  K^irrow  Co.  ^ 

661  M  ■<»»  Street  ^ 

Higgan'..u,  Connecticut 

M ake'  '•>  the  original  CLA  RK  ^ 

tiarrows  attd  Rlouis. 
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Notes  from  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets 

204  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City 


July  20,  1917. 

Eggs. — New  laid  henneries  continue  in 
light  supply,  quality  variable.  Fancy 
State  and  nearby  hennery  whites,  4‘Ae  to 
4r>c;  State  and  nearby  gathered  white.s, 
.‘{9c  to  41c;  fancy  State  and  nearby  hen¬ 
nery  browns,  42c  to  44c;  State  and  near¬ 
by  hennery  brown  and  mixed  gathered, 
.‘{8c  to  40c.  Candle  your  eggs  before 
shipping.  Don’t  wash  the  eggs  in  warm 
weather. 

IlUTTER. — Fancy  Western  creamery 
butter,  401/^0;  extras,  HO^^c;  firsts,  .‘{8c; 
best  Eastern  dairy  in  tubs,  .‘{4c  to  .‘{Oc. 
Eastern  dairy  in  prints  not  wanted ; 
Eastern  dairy  in  mixed  packages,  {{Jc  to 
.‘{Oc. 

IvivE  PoTJi.TKY. — Fowls,  18c  to  27c ; 
old  roosters,  10c;  live  rabbits  firm,  2.‘{c  to 
25c  per  pound;  I>eghorn  broilers  lo'.er, 
24c  to  20c ;  colored  broilers,  28c  to  .30c , 
State  ducks,  18c;  old  ducks,  20c;  Spring 
ducks,  22e  to  2.‘{c. 

Live  Calves. — ^Fancy  calves,  1,5b  to 
45l^«;  gowl  to  prime,  14i^c  to  1.5Vic; 
common,  l.‘{i/4c  to  14%c;  buttermilks, 
10c  to  10%c;  yearlings,  8^/^c  to  9c 

DuESSFJi  Calves  and  Dressed  Pork. 
— Market  steady,  receiiits  light.  I'^niey 
white-meat  calves,  20c  to  2ic;  good  to 
prime,  19e  to  '20%c ;  common,  17c ; 
dressed  pork  firm,  l(>c  to  21c. 

Peaches. — Georgia  Elberta,  .$2.75  to 
$,'{.  Georgia  Early  P.ells,  ,$2.25  to  $.3. 

STKAWiHmRiES. — Peccipts,  light.  T’p- 
Kiver  in  light  supply,  8c  to  12c ;  Westei-u 
New  York,  10c  to  14c  quart. 

Plackrerries. — .Jersey,  8c  to  12c; 
Delaware,  7c  to  12c  per  quart. 

Cherries. — Up-River,  black,  8-lb. 


Up-River  sour. 


bas- 

8-lb. 


Oc  to  8c. 
blackcaps, 

IGc  per 


9c 


ket,  40  to  85c 
basket,  40  to  00c. 

Rasprerries. — .Jersey,  pint, 

Up-River,  Oc  to  8c.  .Ter.sey 
8c  to  10c  pint. 

IIUCKI.EREERIES. — lOc  to 
quart. 

Currants. — ^Up-River  large,  8c  v 
per  quart;  f.iall  3c  ‘■o  8c  o'  uart. 

G00SERERRIE.S. — Small,  green,  Oc  to 
8c;  large,  green  lOe  o  1.  ,  ,  large  green, 
$1  to  $1.2,5  pel  Glima;,  bask  t.  Small 
75c  ■‘lo  .',1  ner  Clim  ;x  ’^aske:. 

Vegetarles. — Potatoes,  Norfolk,  $.3  to 
$.3. .50;  Jersey,  .$.3.50  to  $4  Eastern 
Shore,  $4  t<.  v4.,5C  barrel;  T.ong  Island 
.$.3.25  to  $4  barrel.  Onions — .Jersf  7,5c 
to  $1  baske:.  Delaware  and  Maryland,  31 
to  $1.25.  Asparagiij — 31  ,0  ;.3..50  per 

dozen.  Pea.  -State,  $1.50  to  $2.25  per 
basket.  Peans— Weak,  50.i  to  75e  per 
basket.  Carrots — Southern,  $1.50  to  $2 
per  IW  bunches.  Corn — .Jersey,  $1.25  to 
.$2  crate.  Cahhage — Weak,  Long  Island 
and  Jersey,  50c  to  75o  per  barrel.  Let¬ 
tuce — Weak,  2,5c  to  .$1  per  basket. 
Cukes — 75c  to  $1  per  basket. 

Note. — When  making  consignments  to 
the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets,  al¬ 
ways  send  a  shipping  notice  with  each 
consignment.  When  shipping  live  poul¬ 
try,  use  well-ventilated  coops,  and  do  not 
overload  them,  as  this  will  aid  to  reeduce 
the  shrinkage.  If  you  have  made  con¬ 
signments  to  the  Department  and  did  not 
receive  your  check  and  sales,  kindly  ad¬ 
vise  us.  Many  times  consignments  ar¬ 
rive  here  without  tag  or  any  identifica¬ 
tion  marks. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 


GARDEN  TRUCK  IS  MOVING  WELL  RUT  NO 
AlORE  FANCY  I’RICES. 

Most  lines  (if  green  vegetables  are  sell¬ 
ing  lower,  some  very  much  lower,  and 
there  is  naturally  a  good  deal  of  com¬ 
plaint  among  the  producers.  Lettuce  has 
been  10  to  20c  per  box  for  a  long  time, 
and  quite  a  lot  of  it  was  plowed  .under 
rather  than  bother  with  it  and  some  of 
the  other  soft  stuff  at  such  values.  Cab¬ 
bage  was  as  low  as  .50c  a  bbh  at  one 
time.  It  was  rumored  that  certain  late 
settings  and  idantings  of  cabbage,  beets 
and  celery  were  also  plowed  down  by 
disgusted  gardeners.  Yet  jirices  are  not 
so  very  low  as  yet.  laist  year,  issue  of 
Aug.  7,  quotations  in  this  column  were 
.$2  for  peas  and  beans,  75e  per  bbl.  for 
cabbages,  $1.50  per  box  for  onions,  $1 
for  corn,  75c  for  'Summer  squash,  .35c 
for  carrots,  $.3.25  for  cucumbers.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  string  beans,  these  figures  would 
nearly  serve  to  quote  the  market  a  year 
later,  and  yet  it  was  a  very  poor  crop 
year  in  New  England,  while  this  year  the 
yield  is  good.  Yet  prices,  in  one  sense 
iire  low.  not  only  compared  with  those 
of  Winter  and  Spring,  but  esiiecially 
when  placed  beside  costs.  “’Ten  years 
ago  we  got  better  help  for  .$1..5()  a  day 
than  we  now  have  at  ,$2.50  to  $2.7,5,” 
complained  Frank  Wyman  of  Arlington, 
“while  for  some  crops  we  are  being  paid 
even  le.ss.  Our  onions  .stand  us  over 
$200  per  acre  cost,  and  I  doubt  if  we 
can  get  our  money  back.”  C.  F.  Crosby 
reckons  he  must  get  8c  per  lusid  for  e.arly 
cabbage  to  make  any  money,  but  had 
to  sell  at  4c.  “We  have  nothing  great 
to  complain  of,”  observed  a  iv^presenta- 
tive  of  the  Allen  Farm.  “I  h.ave  just 


sold  a  load.  Two  more  will  Come  in  to¬ 
day  and  they  will  clean  up.  Cabbages 
and  beans  are  hard  hit,  but  other  things 
are  doing  pretty  well.  Demand  is  good. 
The  Southern  truck  skimmed  the  crearai 
of  the  high  prices,  and  some  things  we 
Tai.se  do  not  pay^  cost.  We  have  sold 
good  cabbages  at  .50c  bbl.  when  we  ought 
to  have  .$1.50,  and  wouldn’t  get  fat  at 
that,  but  we  hope  to  average  the  season 
all  right.”  Referring  to  local  quotations 
of  “ten  years  ago,”  i„  appears  th.at  beans, 
peas,  lettuce  were  higher  then,  beets  were 
lower,  while  potatoes,  carrots,  squashes, 
radishes,  cabb.ages,  turnips,  etc.,  were 
selling  about  the  same  <as  now.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  the  figures  support  Mr.  Wyman’s 
claim  th.at  the  uigher  costs  of  today  are 
not  being  pai(.  for.  33io  average  returns 
are  about  the  .‘'amo  for  vegetables  and 
also  foi  small  fruits,  while  as  compared 
with  te  years  ago  there  is  an  advance 
of  75  to  I(K)  ner  cent,  on  butter,  cheese, 
eggs,  poultry,  meat.;,  etc.  Beets  are  40c 
box  bunches  and  .?1  cut-off.  Carrots  .50e 
box,  tring  bean  .50c,  cukes  .$.3,  onions 
$1  to  $1.50,  hubarl)  50  to  05,  turnips 
50  to  30c,  lettu-^e  15  to  25c,  peas  .$1.50 
to  $2  bov  Co.  .  is  20c  doz.  The  first 
native  tomatoes  brought  .$5  box.  Pota¬ 
toes  are  gradually  working  lower  and 
good  average  stock  sells  around  $4  per 
bbl. 

SMALL  FRUITS  IN  GOOD  DEMAND. 

At  the  dealers’  auctions  of  berries  there 
is  a  brisk  demand.  “They  seem  crazy 
after  ’em,”  remarked  an  auctionher.  “’rhe 
public  is  hungry  for-  fruit  and  not  very 
much  is  coming.”  Competition  ran  the 
price  up  to  12c  (pints)  boxed  raspber¬ 
ries  sometimes,  but  most  sales  of  good 
lots  were  around  10c.  Native  blueber¬ 
ries  are  a  short  crop  and  bring  18c  qt., 
currants  9  to  10c,  blacks  10  to  18c, 
gooselierries  8  to  l.‘{c,  sour  cherries  8  to 
10c.  A  carload  of  fine  strawberries  from 
Nova  Scotia  sold  around  18c  box.  Best 
N.  J.  apples  sell  at  $2.50  basket. 

RUTTER  MARKET  FIRM. 

Values  are  strongly  maintained  around 
40c  for  best  tub  creamery  butter.  Ilairy 
ranges  from  .‘{4  to  .37c.  The  feeling  is 
general  that  the  market  has  turned  the 
corner  and  that  prices  have  seen  low 
point  for  the  season.  Receipts  are  about 
normal  for  the  time  of  year.  Buyers  are 
taking  hold  with  more  confidence  and 
the  movement  is  active.  Total  receipts 
since  May  1  are  much  less  than  a  year 
ago.  There  is  talk  of  army  buying  but 
ajiparently  sales  were  not  from  this  city. 
The  cheese  market  is  draggy  around  2.3c. 
or.  A.  Cochrane,  the  veteran  exporter, 
said :  “It  looks  as  if  we  ivould  have  no 
export  trade  under  present  restrictions, 
for  an  indefinite  time  or  until  the  Can¬ 
adian  and  New  Zealand  cheese  -is  gone, 
^’lie  cheese  must  be  taken  care  of  in  our 
home  markets.”  Some  speculative  luiy- 
,  ing  is  reported  in  anticipation  of  Govern¬ 
ment  purcltases  for  army  use,^while' other 
dealers  think  such  buying  will  •  not  in¬ 
crease  the  total  demand  to  any  great  ex¬ 
tent. 

NEARRY  EGGS  SEELING  WETX. 

It  is  a  typical  hate  'Summer  m.arket 
with  heat  damage  in  Western  eggs  im¬ 
proving  the  position  of  the  gradually  de- 
cre.asing' output  of  nearbys.  Said  I.  II. 
Ballou":  “Hennery  eggs  are  shrinking  in 
receipt  and  these  are  the  only  ones  sell¬ 
ing  well,  with  the  market  strong  .at  42c. 
•Gther  grades  show  effect  of  heat.”  West¬ 
ern  prime  firsts  are  steady  at  3Cc,  but 
lower  grades  drag  at  uncertain  figures 
with  slack  dtmand. 

POULTRY  DOING  A  LTTTI.E  RETTER. 

After  weeks  of  the  worst  degree  of 
dullness  the  poultry  trade  seems  to  be 
getting  out  of  the  dumps  and  talk  is 
more  cheerful.  Summer  resort  trade  is 
taking  a  good  many  broilers.  A  good 
deal  of  held  poultry  was  cleared  out  at 
some  price,  while  new  receipts  are 
lighter.  There  is  talk  of  better  markets 
from  now  on.  Live  broih'rs  bring  25c 
and  dressed  28  to  29c.  Live  fowls  20  to 
21c  and  dressed  25  to  20c.  There  is 
some  complaint  of  trouble  from  hot 
weather  and  poor  packing.  ‘.‘Shippers 
should  be  urged  strongly  to  use  plenty 
of  ice,”  said  S.  L.  Burr,  “or  the  lot  will 
arrive  out  of  condition  in  hot  weather. 
Pack  tightly  and  ice  both  ends  and  mid¬ 
dle  of  package.”  Said  T.  II.  Wheeler  & 
Co. :  “Even  the  nearby  shipments  should 
be  iced.  It  should  not  be  headed  nor 
drawn.  1‘oultry  used  to  be  shiiiped 
drawn  for  this  market,  but  the  fat  would 
ooze  from  the  cut,  sour  and  start  de- 
c.ay.  In  the  same  way  with  headed 
stock  the  blood  .around  the  neck  starts 
decay  even  if  the  neck  is  tied.  They 
used  to  ship  Kentucky  turkeys  drawn 
with  <a  bent  wire,  not  requiring  a  cut,  but 
that  practice  has  been  left  off.  Poultry 
should  not  be  scalded  except  for  local 
market,  yet  we  have  a  shipper  in  Maine 
who  collects  and  ships  as  much  poultry 
as  most  Western  killers,  and  he  scalds 
it  all  and  gets  full  price,  althoiigh  it  is 
.a  little  softer  stuff  than  if  drv  picked. 
He  regulates  the  time  and  hear  so  w»ll 
that  the  scalding  hardly  shows.  Most 
scalded  poultry  arrives  off  condition  or 
at  least  has  to  be  sold  quickly  and  lower 
than  dry  iiicked.  Native  poultry  comes 
in  all  kind  of  packages;  buyers  are  used 
to  it  .and  expect  it  that  way.  But  West¬ 
ern  poultry  is  from  shipping  concerns 
that  collect  by  auto  truck,  kill,  pack  and 
ship  in  uniform  style.  Poultry  within 
moderate  distance  comes  mostly  alive. 
It  seems  a  pity  this  hot  weather.  But 
shippers  .are  not  now  allowed  to  over¬ 
crowd  nor  use  low  coops  for  large  birds. 


nor  to  ship  by  freight  unle.ss  with  a  care¬ 
taker.  Live  poultry  dressed  in  the  city 
usually  shrinks  10  to  1.5  per  cent.  A 
lot  of  fowls  the  other  d.ay  shrank  only  7 
per  cent.  If  they  are  given  plenty  of 
water  before  killing  and  plumped  in  ice 
water  after  killing,  they  take  up  weight 
to  partly  offset  loss  of  blood  and  feath¬ 
ers.” 

AVERAGE  HAY  HARD  TO  SELL. 

Very  little  demand  is  reported  except 
for  best  Timothy  which  holds  at  .$21,  but 
ordinary  grades  of  mixed  and  stock  hay 
are  being  offered  at  almost  any  price.  ; 
t)ne  sale  as  low  as  $0  is  rumored  and  i 
m.any  at  $10  although  the  asking  prices  I 
are  around  $12  or  $13  for  such  grades 
Dealers  .are  so  overloaded  with  stocks 
that  they  sometimes  take  any  offer  ft 
clear  the  tr.acks  and  stop  car  storagi. 
charges.  “The  hay  m.arket  is  demoral¬ 
ized,”  declared  a  leading  Chamber  of 
Commerce  firm.  “There  is  too  much  of 
it  to  sell  and  no  outlet.  About  20  per 
cent,  of  the  old  crop  is  left  over  and  the 
new  crop  is  large.  The  West  seems  to 
have  a  large  yield.  I’lie  price  may  go 
lower,  as  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  sell 
hay  now.  In  this  section,  loose  hay  and 
standing  grass  has  been  hard  to  dispose 
of.  We  have  advised  distant  shippers  to 
hold  their  hay  out  of  tlris  market,  or  sell 
it  locally  if  possible.” 

SENSATIONAL  ADVANCF..S  IN  FEEDS. 

With  cornmeal  above  $4.,30  per  bag  by 
the  carload  and  other  feeds  jumping  one 
to  $.5  per  ton  the  situation  is  cruel  for 
the  stock  feeders.  Careful  study  and 
active  .search  for  lowest  values  seems 
only  hope  of  present  relief.  C.  M.  Cox 
&  Co.  comment  as  follows :  “The  corn 
feed.s,  gluten,  hominy,  etc.,  have  made 
sensational  advances  caused  by  reduced 
output  because  manufacturers  find  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  getting  .supply  of  corn.  Wheat 
feeds  also  advanced  sharply  from  lack 
of  output  due  to  uncertain  milling.  The 
great  mills  are  not  running  becau.se  they 
can  get  no  wheat.  Cottonseed  meal  is 
selling  around  $.50  to  $.55  aqcoialing  and 
sales  for  delivery  in  Oct.,  Nov.,  and  Dec., 
look  attractive.  But  only  a  limited 
amount  can  be  fed.  Hominy  feed  is 
better  than  cornmeal  every  way  and 
is  $25  a  ton  cheaper  because  not  so  well 
known.  County  bureau.s,  etc.,  should 
start  a  campaign  to  get  it  into  every  feed 
store  and  push  its  sale.  3'here  is  hoiie 
in  the  continuation  of  good  pasturage 
which  limits  use  of  grain.  Milling  may 
come  back  to  its  normal  output  and  con¬ 
ditions  may  improve  after  the  food  legi.s- 
lation  is  out  of  the  way,  leaving  a  less 
aggravated  situation.”  Gluten  feed  is 
.$.55,  linseed  .$.3.3,  ■  hominy  $58.50,  mid¬ 
dlings  $50,  cottonseed  $52  per  ton. 

LIVE  STOCK  FAIRLY  STEADY. 

Beef  cattle  sell  about  the  same  at 
Brighton  stock  yards,  quoting  11c  for 
best  fat  steers  and  oxen  and  7%c  for 
fair  to  good.  Fair  to  good  cows  ..ell  from 
.514  to  7%c  and  canning  _  stock  around 
.5e.  (Jood  native  cow  beef  is  10c.  Calves 
are  in  light  supply  at  15c  for  best  an’ 
fair  to  good  lots  at  11  to  14.  Fancy 
dressed  veals  are  20e  in  Bo.ston.  Hogs 
are  a  little  off  from  the  highest  and 
15% c  is  close  to  top  for  ri'cent  sales 
although  a  few  fancy  still  bring  10c,  bu 
demand  is  not  so  strong  because  some 
local  packers  claim  to  be  .a  little  over¬ 
stocked.  Milch  cows  are  in  fairly  good 
demand  at  recent  range  mostly  $50  to 
$125,  with  arrivals  moderate.  G.  R.  F. 


“How  are  you  getting  along  with  your 
new  efliciency  expert'/”  “Remarkably 
well,”  the  head  of  a  large  business  firm 
answered.  “In  fact,  we  are  still  quite 
friendly,  although  he  has  di.scharged  sev¬ 
eral  members  of  my  family.” — Melbourne 
Australasian. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  t  t  t 


GREEN 

MOUNTAIN  SILOS 
Are  Better  All  ’Round 

Creosote-dipped  staves  defy  the 
weather;  extra  strong  hoops  give 


stability  and  strength:  tight 
fitting,  safe-like  doors  keep  the 
!  silage  sweet:  new  anchorage  sys- 
I  tern  prevents  blowing  over.  A 
REAL  silo  in  Performance  as  well 
;  as  in  looks-  Write  for  booklet. 
THE  CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFC.  CO. 
338  West  Street 
fioiland,  Vermont 


The  Threshing  Problem 

^1  1  Threshes  cowpeas  and  soy  beans 

from  the  mown  vines,  wheat,  oats, 
^  barley.  A  perfect  combina¬ 

tion  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  “The  machine  I 
have  been  looking  for  for  20  years.”  W.  F.  Massey, 
'at  will  meet  every  demand.”  H.  A.  Morgan,  Di¬ 
rector  Tenn.  Exp.  Station.  Rooklet  29  free. 

ROGER  PEA  Sc  BEAN  THRESHER  CO., 
Morristown,  Tenn. 


THE  GILBERT  FARM  SCHOOL '^'ceiveK 

For  information  concerning  admis-sion  and  course 
of  study,  address  THE  GILBERT  FARM  SCHOOL,  Georgetown,  Ceim. 


HARVESTER  n 


I  *  D  Corn. Cane  and  KafllrCorn.  Cut* 

B  K  ■  BW^BBB  and  throws  in  piles  on  harvester. 

H  B  B  'tan  and  horse  cuts  and  shocks 
cqtial  to  a  Corn  Binder.  Sold  in 
every  s  Pri;eonly  ^22  -vith  fodder  binder.  The  only 
0’  gat  rini,  corn  harvester  on  the  market,  that  Is  giv¬ 
ing  .niv  rssl  B  tisf-iction. — Dexter  L.  Woodward,  Sandy 
Cree;  ,  N.  writes:  “.I  years  ago  I  purchased  your  Corn 
Harvester.  Would  not  tak-  4  times  the  price  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  -jould  not  get  another  one.”  Clarence  F.  Hug- 
'>ins,  Sp^ermore,  Okla.  “Works  6  times  better  than  I  ex¬ 
pected.  Paved  $40  in  labor  this  fall.”  Roy  Apple,  Farm- 
ersvilL,  Ohi  :  “I  have  used  acorn  shocker,  com  binder 
.n  ~  rowod  machines,  hut  your  machine  beats  them  all 
and  takes  less  twine  of  any  machine  I  have  ever  used.” 
John  F  Haag,  Mayfield,  Oklahoma.  “Your  harvester 
gave  good  satisfaction  while  using  filling  our  Silo.”  K. 
F.  Ruegnitz,  Otis,  Colo.  “Just  received  a  letter  from  my 
father  saying  he  received  the  corn  binder  and  he  is  cut¬ 
ting  corn  and  cane  now.  Says  ii;  works  fine  and  that  I 
can  sell  lots  of  them  next  year.”  Write  for  free  catalog 
showing  picture  of  harvester  at  work  and  testimonials. 
PROCESS  tlFG.  CO.,  •  •  Saline,  Kansas 


The  Gasoline 
on 

The  Farm 

Xeno  W.  Putnam 


This 
the 
of  a 

C.ery  far 
mcr  will 
preci  ,to 
every  fan 
homo  ought  to 
hav..  Includes 
selecting  the 
m  o  c  '  suitahlo 
engine  for  farm  work.  Us  most  convenient  and  ef¬ 
ficient  installation,  with  cliapter.s  on  troubles,  their 
remedies,  and  liow  to  avoid  tlicm.  Tlic  care  and 
management  of  tho  farm  tractor  in  plowing,  har¬ 
rowing,  liarvcsting  and  road  grading  are  fully  cov¬ 
ered:  also  plain  directions  are  given  for  handling  tho 
tractor  on  the  road. 


Operation 
and 
Uses 


530  Pages.  Nearly 
180  Engravings 


This  book  will  bo  sent  to  any  address  prepaid  for 
sending  us  Two  New  Yearly  Subscriptions  or  Four 
Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions  or  One  New  Yearly 
Subscription  and  Two  Renewal  Subscriptions. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


on  skids  with 

BUILT-IN 


Write 
Vour  Own 
Specifications 

covering  the  ideal  farm 
engine  for  your  use — make  them 
as  exacting  as  you  know  how— cover 
everything  thoroughly — then  write 
in  “Fairbanks-Morse  Type ‘ZV*  It 
will  meet  your  requirements  - 
— and  more. 

Buy  it  from  your  dealer.  He’s 
our  authorized  representative  and  will 
guarantee  complete  satis¬ 
faction. 

More  than  Rated 
Power-~-a  Wonder 
at  the  Price 


MAGNETO 


!5H.P*82.-6H.Rtl43 
ALL  EO.B.  FACTORY 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 
Chicago,  III. 
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Various  Garden  Questions 

1.  I  set  out  some  ever-bearing  straw¬ 
berries  late  last  season ;  should  the  run¬ 
ners  be  kept  strictly  off  and  the  ground 
loose  around  the  plants?  2.  I  have  some 
nice  plants  of  rhubarb,  but  after  the  first 
cutting  it  goes  to  thin  stalks.  Can  you 
remedy  this  for  me?  How  can  I  suc¬ 
cessfully  grow  it  in  the  cellar  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  time?  3.  Pea  vines  get  yellow  in 
color  for  a  way  above  the  ground.  What 
is  the  reason  for  this?  A.  N. 

New  York. 

1.  No;  allow  the  runners  to  remain  as 
they  are  from  the  young  plants.  Y"ou  will 
get  the  late  fruit.  2.  Dig  in  around  the 
plants  either  in  Fall  or  Si)ring  an  abiin- 
(laiiee  of  well-rotted  stable  manure, 
ithubarb  is  a  gross  feeder,  and  if  its  re¬ 
quirements  are  not  abundantly  sppplied 
many  of  the  stalks  will  bo  of  inferior 
size.  To  grow  rhubarb  in  the  cellar  suc¬ 
cessfully,  two  or  three-year-old  clumps 
should  be  used.  These  should  bo  dug 
with  a  ball  of  earth  just  before  freezing 
weather  sets  in.  Allow  tlnun  to  he  where 
dug  until  hard  frozen,  in  which  condition 


growth  is  much  better  this  year  than 
last,  but  the  root  crops  are  doing  nothing 
at  all.  Kadishe.s,  beets,  caiTots.  turnips, 
are  all  running  to  tops.  I.ettuce  and  en¬ 
dive  is  df)ing  well.  With  this  description 
can  you  tell  me  w'hat  the  trouble  is,  and 
what  to  do  to  remedy  it?  M. 

•Tudging  from  the  description  this  soil 
needs  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  Evi¬ 
dently  it  was  very  poor  to  start  with. 
The  manure  and  street  sweepings  added 
considerable  nitrogen  and  a  little  of  pot¬ 
ash  and  phorphorus.  Nitrogen  promotes 
growth  and  its  effect  is  noticed  in  the 
way  crops  develop  above  ground.  Thus 
potatoes  or  root  crops  feed  largely  on 
nitrogen  and  make  large  vines  and  tops 
but  poor  tubers  and  roots.  The  use  of 
wood  ashes  would  help  in  such  a  case. 
Potash  is  very  expensive  but  acid  i)hos- 
phate  or  fine  ground  bone  would  help. 
We  generally  use  acid  phosi)hate  at  the 
rate  of  800  pounds  per  acre.  Proadcast 
and  w'orked  into  the  soil  or  scattered 
along  the  rows  this  acid  pho.sphate  will 
make  your  garden  look  like  new. 


Liming  a  Lawn 

I  have  made  a  new  lawn  this  Spring, 
using  top  soil  from  a  piece  of  ground 
that  for  years  was  woodl.and.  I  have 
just  tested  this  soil  and  found  it  sour. 
Would  you  advise  applying  lime  now  or 
in  the  Fall,  and  how  should  it  be  .^pplied? 

Hawthorne,  N.  ,T.  l.  c.  b. 

We  assume  this  lawn  was  seeded  last 
Spring.  You  cannot  obtain  the  full  value 
of  the  lime  now.  It  should  have  been 
fully  worked  in  before  seeding,  but  you 
will  obtain  some  benefit  by  spreading  at 
once  and  raking  it  in  with  light  iron 
rakes.  We  should  not  wait  until  Fall. 


Handling  Strawberry  Plants 

As  to  strawberries,  you  say  you  expect 
to  get  4,000  plants  and  75  crates  of 
berries_  next  .season  from  the  3, .500  plants 
sot  this  Spring,  so  I  conclude  you  do 
not  keej)  the  runners  cut  off,  which  I 
thought  was  Pie  proper  thing  to  do  the 
first  season  if  you  wanted  extra  fine 
berries.  We  set  out  25  each  of  Senator 
Dunlap,  (Jlen  iNIary,  Nic  Ohmer  (chose 
that  variety  because  Mr.  Oluner  was  a 
friend  of  my  father's)  and  Superb.  The 
last  named  has  made  fine  plants  that  con¬ 
tinually  send  out  blossom  shoots,  that  I 
promptly  nip  off.  Perhaps  now  it  would 
be  all  right  to  let  them  fruit  for  late 
Summer  and  perhaps  we  ought  to  leave 
some  of  the  runners  on  now  to  form  new 


plants.  .Tust  give  us  a  word  of  advice 
please.  c.  u.  ir. 

Ohio. 

If  we  were  working  entirely  for  a  gre.at 
bm-ry  crop  for  next  year  we  should  cut 
off  every  runner  and  throw  the  entire 
strength  into  the  parent  plant.  In  our 
case  we  have  a  plant  trade  which  brings 
in  about  as  much  as  the  berries  and  so 
we  let  some  of  the  runners  go.  With 
this  wet  season  we  are  likely  to  handle 
10,000  plants  and  we  still  figure  on  the 
big  crop  of  fruit  next  year.  We  lot 
the  Superb  plants  bloom  fruit  the  first 
season  and  plan  to  set  out  new  plants 
each  year. 

Tomatoes  on  the  Ground 

The  man  who  likes  his  tomatoes  on  the 
ground  may  have  them  that  way.  We 
prefer  them  staked  up  every  time  and 
cultivated  by  hor.se  power.  For  each  i)er- 
fectly  ripened  tomato  you  find  on  the 
ground  you  will  throw  away  three  or  four 
musty  ones.  They  ripen  earlier  on  stakes 
and  you  see  at  a  glance  about  how  many 
are  ready  for  market.  Our  rows  to-day 
tied  up  with  strips  of  raw  white  muslin 
look  like  a  “white  cross’’  brigade,  the 
knot.s_  forming  little  crosses. 

Ohio.  CAKKIB  D.  niGii. 


they  can  be  handled  easily  and  quickly 
without  injury.  When  frozen  remove  to 
the  cellar  and  arrange  close  together  in 
rows  filling  in  all  vacant  spaces  with 
soil.  Water  occasionally  if  necessary. 

The  yellowing  of  the  vines  is  but  nat¬ 
ural.  and  is  a  signal  nature  ha.s  for  warn¬ 
ing  the  grower  they  have  commmenced  to 
decline  and  in  a  r.hort  time  will  die  out. 
At  this  stage  of  the  game,  plans  should 
be  made  to  succeed  the  pea  cro|)  with 
.some  other  such  as  beans,  late  cabbage, 
celery,  beets,  etc. 


Handling  Seedling  Asparagus 

1.  In  May  I  plautetd  quite  a  bed  of  a.s- 
paragus  .seed.  It  is  up  four  im-hes  and 
doing  nicely.  Is  it  time  to  fill  in  the 
t''enches?  Do  I  cover  up  the  four-inch 
shoots  entirely?  Gould  I  fill  iq)  the 
liamches  with  fine  chicken  coop  litter  and 
dust,  or  would  that  bui-n  them?  2.  I 
have  a  bed  of  one-.vear-old  plants  set  out 
this  Spring;  up  ]()  inches  high.  How 
should  I  treat  them?  g.  ir.  s. 

New  York. 

1.  Do  not  fill  in  the  trenches  all  at 
once;  do  it  gradually,  drawing  a  little 
soil  to  the  plants  at  each  cultivation  as 
tln*y  increa.se  in  size,  and  at  no  tiim; 
cover  any  i)art  of  the  foliage  with  .soil. 
If  the.se  pl.ants  are  to  be  transplanted  to 
the  field  later,  it  was  labor  lo-st  to  trench 
for  them,  as  it  is  no  more  necessary  to 
trench  for  growing  asparagus  seedlings 
than  it  is  for  celery  .seedlings,  both  .shoual 
be  sown  on  level  ground  and  given  level 
cultivation,  until  set  in  field.  In  the 
opinion  of  many  of  our  most  succe.ssful 
gT'owers,  both  celery  and  asparagus  may 
be  successfully  and  certainly  much  more 
(•heaply  grown  without  any  trenching 
whatever. 

2.  Give  good  cultivation,  and  if  in 
trenches,  fill  in  gradually  as  the  plants 
grow,  completing  the  filling  (if  not 
finislu'd)  when  growth  ceases  in  the  Fall. 

IC. 


Spring  Planting  of  Privet 

I  h.qve  a  quantity  of  privet  cuttings  ])ut 
out  a  year  ago,  that  took  root  and  have 
grown  well  up  to  the  pre.sent  time. 
Should  they  be  put  in  their  permanent 
loc.ation  this  Fall,  or  would  it  be  better 
to  wait  till  Spring  of  1918? 

^lassachusetts.  a.  w.  L. 

Galifornia  privet  is  not  altogether  of 
ironclad  hardiness,  often  being  injured 
and  sometimes  kilh'd  outright  when  the 
temperature  goes  below  twenty  degrees 
below  zero.  Fall-set  idants  cannot  be- 
<‘ome  established  bd'ore  Winter  sets  in 
ajid  are  mqre  subject  to  injury  from  cold 
than  e.stablished  plants.  Therefore  you 
would  better  defer  planting  until  next 
Sju-ing.  K. 


Phosphorus  Needed  in  the  Garden 

I  live  in  a  section  of  the  city  quite 
near  the  lake,  the  soil  of  which  is  there¬ 
fore  originally  sand.  ]\Iy  lot  has  been 
filled  up  with  ground  excavated  from  the 
top  of  lots  where  flats  occupy  the  entire 
surface,  and  contained,  until  I  removed 
it,  a  coll(K-tion  of  tin  cans,  old  boots  and 
shoe.s,  bricks,  etc.,  not  a  very  good  basis 
for  a  garden.  East  year  I  manured  heav- 
il.v  with  fre.sh  horse  manure,  and  the 
sweej)ings  from  an  asphalt  street,  sup- 
ifiemented  with  lawn  clippings.  The 


h9Cing 


Drillingi 


Cultivating; 


Fo‘rV.?^®y  catalog 

and  b«Ip  oroblam  oo  your  f«nn. 


^  MOLINE 
PLOW  CO. 


Harvesting 


Dept  19  MOLINE.  ILL 


IPlowin^ 


* . .  Mr _ i 


Back  of  ^ 
the  Moline  Universal 
Tractor  is  one  of  America’s 

^  oldest,  strongest;  most  reliable  farm 
implement  makers,  with  over  51  years  of 
successful  manufacturing  experience. 

You  can  rest  assured  that  a  farm  implement  with 
„  .  .  tl'C  name  MOUNE  PLOW  CO.  on  it  will  notdisap- 

UNIVE°RSAT^TRA^Tnp  TheMOLINE  TWO-WHEEL 

exception.  It  is  proving  itself 
popular  and  practical  tractor  ever  put  out  be- 
S  more  completely  the  needs  of  the  great  majority 

?LrtoS%lar|e^r?mllL^^ 

onreiNxi: 


CULTIvIxiNr^  do--  from  plowing  to  harvesting. 

the  tool. 

UNIVERSAL 

®  $19,000,000  corpora- 
It  is  built  In  tho  larffcst  tractor  /actorvinLh* 


THE 

MOLINE 

LINE 

Includes: 

Corn  Pl-nters,  Cotton 
Planters,  Cultivators, 
Corn  Binders,  Grain 
Binders,  Grain  Drills, 
Harrows,  Hay  Load¬ 
ers,  Hay  Rakes,  Lime 
Spreaders,  Manure 
Spreaders,  Mowers, 
Plows.Scales.Seeders, 
FarmTrucks,  Vehicles, 
Wagons;  also 

Stephens  Six 

Automobiles 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Pros. — We  want  you  to  meet  four  new 
iiK'inbers  of  the  Hope  Farm  stock.  They 
sire  pork  packers  by  nature,  inclination 
Sind  habit.  They  carry  their  mother’.s 
red  color,  strong  limbs  and  rangy  shape, 
and  their  father  has  speckled  them  wdth 
black  spots  and  markings  and  something 
of  his  head  and  body.  A  cross  between 
Herkshire  and  .Tei-sey  Red  ought  to  make 
a  lively,  ambitious  pig,  and  the  ought 
has  not  come  to  naught  in  this  case.  They 
now  weigh  about  40  pounds  each,  and 
nothing  will  suit'  them  better  than  to 
liave  the  food  and  the  chance  to  gain 
TV)  pounds  or  more  by  Thanksgiving. 
They  have  been  fully  treate<l  so  as  to  be 
immune  from  cholera,  and  now  they  ar¬ 
rive  at  Hope  Farm,  make  their  bow  and 
say :  “Gentlemen,  we  represent  the  mak¬ 
ings  of  about  half  a  ton  of  pork.  We 
cannot  complete  the  job  unless  we  have 
a  fair  chance.  Give  us  that  chance  and 
we  will  do  the  rest !” 

A  IIoo’s  Chance. — When  some  char¬ 
acters  come  along  talking  that  way  it  is 
wise  to  view  them  with  suspicion.  They 
have  neither  the  pedigree  nor  the  pre¬ 
vious  performance  to  promote  their 
promises.  Frankly,  when  some  of  these 
humans  come  along  with  large  promises 
and  estimate  which  are  far  beyond  any¬ 
thing  you  have  ever  been  able  to  do,  I 
would  put  on  the  “armor  of  suspicion” 
and  make  them  show  me  in  language  I 
could  understand.  I  have  a  good  friend 
w’ho  says  suspicion  is  an  evil  and  should 
never  be  encouraged,  but  if  I  could  have 
the  money  paid  out  to  promoters  and 
bluffers  because  honest  people  were  not 
suspicious  I  could  pay  all  the  expenses 
of  the  war.  Here,  however,  came  a  quar¬ 
tette  of  pigs  with* a  story  like  this: 

“Roth  father  and  mother  come  from 
pork-making  families.  We  are  not  mere 
pigs,  we  are  producers.  Every  uncle  and 
aunt  (and  their  ancestors  as  well)  that 
has  ever  had  a  chance,  has  walked  off 
with  250  pounds  of  pork  inside  a  y<‘ar. 
A  pig  without  a  chance  is  a  chance 
game.  A  pig  with  a  chance  is  a  sure 
thing.  Eight  pigs  to  the  ton  of  pork  is 
our  slogan.  Help  us  make  good!” 

Now  in  other  days  I  kept  hogs.  At 
one  time  we  had  over  60,  old  and  young, 
but  they  never  did  any  such  work  as  this 
pig  proinis(!d.  Hid  thej’  have  a  chance? 
Were  their  ancestors  just  hogs,  or  was 
this  new  pig  just  trying  to  sell  me  a 
gold  brick  instead  of  a  ham? 

q'liEY  Get  It. — I  must  say  that  Jere¬ 
miah  Jersey  looked  like  an  honest  hog 
as  he  stood  in  the  pen  looking  at  me. 
He  had  his  head  on  one  side  like  a  wise 
man  glancing  over  his  spectacles.  His 
comrades,  Jake  and  June  and  .Julia,  had 
the  utmost  confidence  in  their  brother  and 
epoke.sman.  They  kept  right  on  eating 
weeds  and  let  him  talk.  If  human  fam¬ 
ilies  could  Cooperate  in  that  way  and 
leave  the  “armor  of  suspicion”  to  one 
delegated  membei’,  what  a  world  we 
should  have!  As  briefly  stated  by  Jere¬ 
miah,  a  pig’s  chance  seems  to  reiua'sent 
about  the  following :  Freedom !  They 
W'ant  room  enough  to  walk  about  and 
stretch  themselves.  No  cl«se  or  narrow 
pen  for  them.  No  rings  or  mutilated 
no.se,  but  a  fair  chance  to  root  and  dig. 
Give  them  plenty  of  ashes,  cha"Coal  and 
bone,  and  they  will  not  dig  too  much.  A 
free  lunch  counter!  That  means  a  full 
.supply  of  different  grains  before  them 
all  the  time  in  a  self-feeder !  That  seems 
the  hardest  thing  of  all,  since  most  hu¬ 
mans  (perhaps  from  personal  experience) 
eat  themselves  close  to  sickness  with  any 
such  free  show.  This  pig,  however,  as¬ 
sures  mo  that  no  animal  on  earth  knows 
when  he  has  enough  more  sensibly  than 
a  well-bred  hog.  Such  a  hog  regards  a 
sipieal  ^ibout  as  mo.st  people  regard  pro¬ 
fanity  in  a  human  being.  A  squeal  sheds 
flesh  as  profanity  sheds  character,  and 
left  free  to  help  him.self  to  food  at  all 
hours,  the  squealing  becomes  a  lost  art 
with  the  pig.  It ’seems  hard  to  lielieve 
this,  but  the  pig  can  produce  a  number 
of  scientific  bulletins  to  prove  his  case. 
Out  in  Iowa  I  met  a  farmer  who  said 
the  only  thing  that  could  make  him  run 
was  a  squeal  from  a  hog.  His  hogs  nev¬ 
er  sipiealed  unless  they  got  into  serious 
trouble  and  .sounded  an  alarm.  Job  put 
it  this  way  : 

“Doth  the  wild  ass  bray  when  he  hath 
grass?  Or  loweth  the  ox  over  his  fod¬ 
der?” 


■Vauted  Foon. — The  well-bred  pig 
.somewhat  resembles  the  farmer’s  wife 
and  daughter  who  go  off  and  visit  where 
there  is  a  fine  garden.  I  low  they  do  en¬ 
joy  the  big  plates  of  lettuce,  peas,  beets, 
strawberries,  and  other  fruits !  When 
they  get  home  and  find  not  much  besides 
eggs,  meat  and  potatoes,  or  cabbage,  who 
can  blame  them  for  feeling  that  a  fair 
chance  in  a  country  home  means  salad 
crojis  and  a  good  garden?  Hikewi.se  the 
hog.  .Jeremiah  quickly  made  it  known 
that  the  promised  ton  of  pork  would  re¬ 
quire  many  tons  of  green  feed,  such  as 
apples,  weed.s,  garden  wastes  and  grass. 
From  choice  these  pigs  would  prefer  to 
walk  right  out  and  harvest  five  green 
crops  themselve.s.  No  use  waiting  on  a 
healthy  pig.  He  doesn’t  need  any  butler. 
Still,  if  you  bring  the  green  stufi'  to  him 
freely  he  will  not  complain.  Only — let 
him  have  it.  Then  you  must  give  the 
pig  a  chance  to  make  bone.  It  takes  a 


Self-Feeder  for  Pigs 


sti-ong  frame  to  carry  250  pounds  of  pork 
.‘iround,  and  frames  are  not  made  out  of 
fat-producing  food.  There  must  be  an 
abundance  of  lime  and  iihosphates  always 
on  hand  for  fhe  pig  to  help  himself.  And 
the  well-bred  pig  wants  to  keep  clean. 
The  pig  is  naturally  much  cleaner  in  las 
habits  than  the  cow.  Give  him  a  roomy 
pen,  a  dry  nest  and  a  chance  for  a  bath, 
and  he  will  beat  many  human  races  in  his 
u.se  of  these  privilege.s.  And  he  .should 
have  some  way  of  killing  off  the  jvara- 
sites  which  gather  on  him.  It  s(>ems  to 
be  a  combination  of  the.se  things  which 
make  up  what  the  pig  calls  “a  chance” 
• — the  sort  of  a  chance  which  makes  the 
ton  of  pork  for  eight  hogs,  fl’he  pigs  I 
have  kept  before  mwer  h.ad  this  chance 
in  full,  fl'his  quartette  shall  come  close 
to  it  at  least. 

Theiii  Quartehs. — W(>  took  a  com¬ 
partment  of  the  <dd  chicken  hou.se  and 
,a  largo  yard.  This  hou.se  was  thorough¬ 
ly  cleaned  out  wdth  lime-sulphur  and 
wdll  have  another  dose  a  little  later. 
The  yard  was  strengthened  by  nailing 
planks  around  it.  A  little  brook  runs 
close  by.  If  it  w'crc  not  for  the  neigh¬ 
bors  below'  I  could  let  the  pigs  ruu  in 
this  brook,  but  the  waiter,  bidow  us,  is 
used  for  waitering  stock.  The  yard  is  on 
sloping  ground  and  well  drained,  so  that 


• 

part  of  it  is  sui’e  to  be  dry.  A  little 
later  we  can  fence  in  a  narrow  strip 
along  an  old  stone  wall  and  let  the  pigs 
range  there  and  clean  it  up.  The  yard 
is  well  .shaded  by  apple  trees,  and  in 
the  orchard  nearby  are  big  sweet  apples 
— just  right  for  pig  feeding.  The  yard 
is  big  enough  to  give  the.se  pigs  a  good 
shady  range  and  we  can  bring  in  the 
water  if  need  be — from  the  brook.  In 
the  way  of  comfortable  quartm-s  this 
seems  to  give  all  that  a  reasonable  hog 
can  ask  for. 

Feeding. — We  use  a  self-feeder  made 
after  the  plan  advocated  by  I’rof.  F.  C. 
Minkler  of  the  N.  J.  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  It  contains  a  mixture  of  grains, 
and  the  pigs  help  thennselves  at  will.  I 
find  that  they  do  not  stulI  theimselves,  but 
eat  a  little  at  a  time  as  they  feel  in¬ 
clined.  No  one  can  imagine,  until  he 
has  tried  it,  what  a  saving  this  is  over 
the  old  plan  of  carrying  slo])  or  grain 
several  times  a  day  and  pouring  it  into  a 
trough.  Here  may  be  a  case  where  this 
“armor  of  suspicion”  keeps  a  man  a 
.slave  to  a  hog,  for  most  fanners  will 
not  believe  that  the  hog  can  be  trusted 
with  an  unlimited  supply  of  food  before 
him  all  the  time.  The  truth  is  that  your 
hog  know'S  far  more  about  his  bodily 
niM'ds  than  you  do.  Of  course  there 
w'ould  be  no  .sen.se  in  throwing  a  barrel 
of  corn  right  on  the  ground  and  then 
w'alking  off  to  let  the  hogs  .settle  it.  That 
is  very  different  from  putting  the  grain 


into  a  clean  self-feeder  and  letting  the 
pigs  take  it — one  mouthful  at  a  time. 
We  found  this  plan  very  satisfactory, 
like  that  of  feeding  dry  mash  to  the 
hens.  As  for  gremi  feed,  we  have  a 
small  platform  in  one  corner  of  the  pen, 
and  throw  the  weeds  or  waste  on  it.  The 
pigs  help  themselves.  It  is  a  wonder  to 
us  how  much  of  this  waste  a  pig  will 
eat.  We  give  them  w'ceds,  cull  apples, 
garden  W’astes.  green  Alfalfa — anything 
that  grow.s.  The  pigs  do  the  rest.  They 
seem  to  be  particularly  fond  of  certain 
weeds — :like  purslane  or  “pussley”  and 
lamb’.s  quarters.  Small  vegetables,  pea 
vines,  beet  tops — all  go  in  a  steady 
stream  toward  that  ton  of  pork  and  hap- 
l)ily  the  farm  carries  weeds  enough  to 
])rovide  many  tons.  No  one  can  realize, 
until  he  gives  his  hog  a  chance,  that  this 
mi.srepresented  animal  is  like  a  cow  in 
hi.s  desire  for  pasture  food.  It  does  not 
seem  possible  that  our  four  pigs  can  sur¬ 
round  the  great  bulk  of  green  stuff  which 
goes  on  their  table  every  day.  In  a 
corner  of  the  pen  vi'e  have  a  box  filled 
with  ashes  from  the  kitchen  stove.  We 
burn  considerable  wood  in  Summer,  and 
thus  these  ashes  contain  something  of 
lime,  potash  and  phosphate.  The  pigs 
eat  the  ashes  freel.v — I  see  them  going 
to  the  box  again  and  again  during  the 
day.  In  order  to  give  them  every  con¬ 
venience  I  want  to  put  in  some  sort  of 
,  an  “oiler.”  A  simple  form  of  this  will  be 
a  po.st  with  burlap  bags  tied  or  tacked 
around  the  lower  part.  These  bags  are 
kept  smeared  with  crude  oil.  The  pigs 
will  come  and  rub  against  the  bags  and 
work  the  oil  off  upon  their  bodies.  This 
does  not  seem  to  be  entirely  effective, 
but  it  helps,  and  we  .shall  probably  spray 
the  hogs  with  kerosmie  emulsion  from 
time  to  time.  Thus  we  have  started  in 
to  give  these  pigs  a  chance.  Do  we  get 
the  1000  pounds  of  pork  in  payment? 

Strawherries. — I  hope  you  will  read 
the  article  by  Mr.  Hartman  this  week.  I 
know  Mr.  Hartman  personally,  and  I 
believe  all  he  says  in  this  article.  It 
will  be  hard  for  some  of  us  to  realize 
that  on  one-fifth  of  an  acre  Mr.  Hart¬ 
man  earned  more  money  tlian  many  a 
farmer  on  a  100-acre  farm  takes  in.  "You 
will  understand  that  this  means  a  com¬ 
bination  of  fortunate  circumstances — 
good  season,  fine  climate  and  very  eu- 
jierior  market.  Yet  even  at  10  cents  a 
(|uart  the  income  would  be  large.  What 
Hartman  tells  about  the  cherry  crop  in 
Florida  makes  me  think  of  the  time  TTncle 
Ed  boarded  a  tree  agent.  This  man  wms 
selling  some  wonderful  “new”  varieties, 
but  a  Florida  sheriff  chased  him  down 
and  arrested  him.  The  trees  turned  out 
to  be  small  idants  of  our  common  wild 
cherry  which  this  fraud  was  working  off 
at  .$1  per  tree.  Hie-  owed  TTncle  Ed  a 
board  bill,  and  when  the  sheriff  arrested 
iiim,  he  sneaked  over  to  I’ncle  Ed  and 
gave  him  a  big  revolver  and  a  box  of 
anuinition  as  security.  He  served  his 
time  and  then  came  and  redeemed  the 
liistol.  By  the  way — what  about  our 
own  strawberry  field?  It  looks  well  and 
is  coming.  These  plants  talked  up  about 
as  the  pigs  did  and  demanded  “a  chance.” 
They  are  going  to  have  it.  ir.  w.  c. 


Preparing  Beeswax 

How  can  I  make  beeswax  from  honey¬ 
comb  after  the  honey  is  extracted? 

F.  c.  M.  w. 

Old  combs  should  be  melted  up  in  hot 
water.  This  can  be  done  by  placing 
them  in  a  wash  boiler  on  a  kitchen  stove, 
or,  better  yet,  an  iron  kettle  outdoors. 
The  combs  should  first  be  p\it  into  a 
cheesecloth  or  burlap  sack,  immersed  un¬ 
der  the  hot  water  and  punched  with  a 
stick.  The  free  wax  should  then  be 
dipped  off  the  top  of  the  hot  water.  In 
order  to  got  all  the  wax  out  of  the 
combs  this  sack  of  old  combs  should  be 
put  under  a  press  of  some  sort  and 
squeezed  while  hot.  A  cheese  press  does 
very  nicely.  In  the  absence  of  a  press 
one  can  be  extemporized  by  putting  a 
small  box  on  top  of  the  sack  under  hot 
water  and  then  crowding  this  box  down 
with  a  heavy  weight.  The  pressure  can 
be  made  a  little  stronger  by  the  use  of 
a  fong  lever.  If  the  box  holding  the 
sack  is  used  as  a  fulcrum  under  a  lever, 
heavy  pressure  can  be  exerted.  This 
pri'ssure  should  be  released  two  or  three 
times  to  allow  the  refuse  inside  of  the 
sack  to  fill  up  with  hot  water,  and  then 
the  pressure  should  be  applied  again,  so 
that  the  wax  is  virtually  washed  out  of 
Avhat  we  call  slum-gum.  The  free  wax 
will  then  come  to  the  top  and  can  be 
dipped  off  with  a  dipper.  Where  one 
keeps  a  large  number  of  bees  it  would 
pay  him  to  purchase  an  ordinary  wax 
press  of  a  dealer  and  to  follow  the  di¬ 
rections  sent  out  by  the  manufacturers. 

E.  B.  BOOT. 


Capacity  of  Barrel 

What  is  the  size  of  the  standard  bar¬ 
rel?  It  is  probable  that  from  50,000  to> 
00.000  barrels  of  Irish  potatoes  will  be 
shipped  from  this  section  between  April 
15  and  June  1.  AVe  have  always  used  an 
11-peck  barrel,  but  we  hear  from  various 
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sources  that  12  pecks  i.s  now  the  standard 
pack,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  mark¬ 
ing  them  11  pecks  will  put  us  right  be¬ 
fore  the  law.  If  12  pecks  is  a  standard 
barrel  shall  we  be  considered  within  the 
law  if  we  mark  each  barrel  as  containing 
11  peck.s.  N.  D.  B. 

Ilastings,  Fla. 

The  Fedei-al  law  requires  that  all  pack¬ 
ages  of  food  .stuffs  shipped  in  interstate 
commerce  shall  be  plainly  marked  with 
the  net  contents.  The  New  York  State 
law  specifies  that  a  standard  barrel  for 
apples  and  potatoes  shall  contain  100 
quarts  dry  measure,  or  750  cubic  inches. 
The  head  diameter  of  such  a  barrel  is 
17%  inches,  length  of  stave,  2S%  inches ; 
distance  between  heads  not  less  than  20 
inches;  bilge  not  less  than  04  inches  out¬ 
side  measurement.  Fruits  or  vegetables 
may  be  sold  in  other  sized  containers 
provided  the  net  capacity  in  terms  of* 
standard  dry  measure  is  plainly  branded 
in  the  English  language  on  the  out.side  or 
top  of  the  jiackage.  AA'lien  potatoes  are 
sold  by  weight  a  barrel  shall  be  consid¬ 
ered  174  pounds. 

Cure  for  Stammering 

A  business  friend  of  mine  intends  to 
go  to  Milwaukee,  AA’^is.,  to  a  .school  for 
stammers.  He  got  the  idea  through  their 
catalogue.  His  case  is  not  so  bad,  about 
five  words  out  of  a  hundred.  The  tuition 
is  .$100,  but  for  a  short  time  a  special 
rate  of  .$05,  board  extra.  AVhat  is  your 
opinion  about  this  subject?  He  has  been 
over  to  the  Gornell  Medical  Clinic  and 
they  told  him  to  talk  slower. 

Maspeth,.N.  Y.  G.  T.  E. 

I  have  no  per.sonal  knowledge  of  this 
school  for  stammerers,  but  do  know  that 
these  schools  which  profess  special  or 
secret  methods  of  curing  stammering  are 
very  apt  to  promise  more  than  they  can 
deliver,  and  are  hardly  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  those  whose  finances  are 
limited,  to  say  the  least.  There  are 
plenty  of  physicians  in  your  city  whose 
advice  I  should  very  much  prefer  to 
that  of  the  stammerers’  .schools.  The 
cure  of  stammering  is  very  much  a  mat¬ 
ter  for  the  sufferer  himself,  though  he 
may  be  helped  by  wise  suggestions  from 
competent  advisers.  There  are  jilenty  of 
books  on  the  subject  of  stammering, 
though  most  of  them  are  written  for  the 
medical  profession.  There  are  also  those 
in  the  medical  profession  who  make  a 
specialty  of  treating  defects  of  speech, 
and  the  Cornell  Clinic  will  doubtless  put 
your  friend  in  touch  with  honest  and 
competent  advisers  near  by  if  he  asks 
for  this  information.  I  assume  that  you 
refer  to  the  clinic  of  the  Cornell  Alcdical 
College  in  New  York.  Unfortunately, 
schools  for  stamrnerer.s,  like  other  ad¬ 
vertising  medical  institutions,  are  pretty 
apt  to  be  conducted  on  a  commercial 
basis  that  lays  them  open  to  suspicion, 
and  they  cannot  be  indiscriminately  re¬ 
commended.  It  is  possible  that  some  of 
them  ai'e  worthy  of  patronage,  but  I 
cannot  speak  specifically  of  the  one  that 
you  mention.  ^r.  n.  dean,  jr.  u. 


Figures  on  Milling 

Allow  me  to  correct  Air.  Remer  in  his 
milling  figures  on  page  8(M).  I  have  bei'ii 
in  the  milling  business  for  the  past  40 
years,  as  an  operative  miller  in  mills 
ranging  from  2.5  barrels  to  200  barrels 
daily  capacity,  and  am  now  operating  u 
25-bushel  midget.  I  have  never  been 
able,  nor  have  I  found  any  other  miller 
who  has  to  get  the  yield  that  his  figures 
show  from  4%  busluds  of  (JO-lb.  wheiit. 
It  is  utterly  impossible  to  get  100  lbs. 
flour,  .30  lbs.  bran,  45  lbs.  shorts,  from 
270  lbs.  of  wheat,  as  it  is  not  there. 
Then  there  is  always  an  invisible  loss  of 
two  to  three  pounds  in  grinding,  aftm- 
the  wheat  has  been  cleaned  and  riuidy  for 
grinding. 

\\''e  have  just  made  a  test  run,  and  our 
yield  was  almo.st  42%  ''bs.  flour  from  00 
Ib.s.  wheat  after  'he  wheat  was  cleaned 
and  ready  for  grinding.  This  same 
wheat  only  showed  a  yield  of  40  lbs.  flour 
as  it  came  from  the  farmer’s  wagon  show¬ 
ing  a  loss  of  2%  lbs.  in  cleaning,  wheat 
testing  ,59  lbs.  to  the  bushel. 

Now  I  will  take  his  figures  and  at  the 
market  price  paid  for  wheat  here  to¬ 
day,  .Tune  2.3,  will  show  what  profit  we 
are  making.  AVe  will  assume  that  4>/. 
bu.  wheat  makes  a  barrel  of  flour,  v/hich 
not  one  mill  in  500  is  doing  by  actual 
test.  It  is  more  like  4%  bushels  for  a 
barrel : 

41/2  bushels  at  $2.40 . $10.80 

190  lbs.  or  1  barrel  flour . lO.GO 

.30  lbs.  bran  at  $.30  ton .  45 

45  lbs.  shorts  at  $40 .  90 

$11.95 

These  are  the  prices  that  we  were  pay¬ 
ing  for  wheat  and  selling  retail  on  this 

date.  F.  E.  KENNEDY. 

Nebraska. 
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French  Mahal eb  Cherry  Stock 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  un- 
f5atisfactory  results  obtained  from  the 
plantinjr  of  cherries  budded  or  grafted  on 
French  IMahaleb  stock.  I  started  over 
10  yehrs  ago  in  the  cherry  business,  and 
nearly  all  the  trees  that  I  bought  were 
budded  or  grafted  on  this  French  root. 
After  these  years  of  experimenting  I  find 
that  they  are  a  failure  on  our  soil.  I 
might  .say  that  this  is  a  natural  cherry 
country ;  the  black  cherry,  known  as  the 
IVIazzard  vstock,  grows  wild  in  this  sec¬ 
tion. 

The  objections  to  the  French  Mahaleb 
root  are  several.  First,  they  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  borers.  The  borer  in  appearance 
looks  the  same  as  the  peach  borer.  Tliis 
alone  would  pay  for  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  trees  grafted  or  I)udded  on  Maz- 
zard  stock,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  more 
serious  objection  in  the  vitality  of  the 
trees.  The  trees  grafted  or  l)tidded  on 
IMahaleb  stock  do  not  seem  to  make  a  i)er- 
fect  union.  This  is  partly  true  of  the  sweet 
cherries.  The  sour  cherries  live  a  few 
.years  longer  than-  the  .sweet  cherries.  I 
have  tried  them  on  all  kinds  of  .soil  with 
the  same  result. — beginning  to  die  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years.  The  foliage  does 
not  seem  as  strong  on  the  French  root 
ns  it  does  on  the  IMazzard.  The  Dukes 
seem  to  thrive  somewhat  l)etter  on  the 
French  root  than  do  other  varieties. 
The.v  live  a  few  years  longer. 

I  have  lost  quite  a  bit  of  money  in 
these  cherr.v  experiments,  and  I  would 
advise  others  to  buy  nothing  but  trees 
grafted  or  budded  on  the  Mazzard  stock. 
I  have  experimented  with  all  varieties  of 
cherries,  the  sweet  and  liigarreau,  the 
Dukes  and  sour  cherries,  including  Mor- 
cllos.  There  may  be  sections  of  the 
countr.v  where  the  conditions  are  more 
favorable  to  the  Mahaleb  root.  I  would 
be  pleased  to  hear  from  some  of  your 
subscribers  on  this  question. 

Columbia  Co.,  Pa.  wm.  t.  creasy. 

Use  of  Boneset 

Will  you  let  me  know  what  boneset 
tea  is  used  for  and  what  part  of  the  plant 
is  used?  E.  n.  w. 

Poneset  or  thoroughwort,  botanically 
Fupatorium  perfoliatum,  is  an  old-fa.sh- 
ioned  remed.v  for  heavy  cold,  fever  and 
malaria ;  it  is  also  given  as  a  tonic.  The 
United  States  Dispcnsator.v  says  that 
boneset  is  tonic,  diaphoretic,  and  in  large 
doses  aperient  and  emetic.  Given  in 
warm  infusion,  so  as  to  produce  vomiting 
or  profuse  per.spiration,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  catarrh,  influenza,  or  that 
form  of  muscular  rheumatism  known  as 
a  general  cold,  it  will  sometimes  abort 
the  attack.  As  a  tonic  it  is  given  with 
advantage  in  dyspepsia  and  general  de¬ 
bility.  As  ordinaril.v  \ised  the  herb  is 
infused  in  boiling  water,  one  ounce  to 
one  pint  of  water,  steeped  two  hours  in  a 
covered  vessel,  and  then  strained.  It  is 
used  cold,  one  to  two  fluid  ounces,  three 
or  four  times  a  day ;  when  used  to  pro¬ 
mote  perspiration  it  is  taken  warm,  the 
patient  remaining  closely  covered  in  bed. 
When  used  as  a  cathartic  or  emetic,  a 
strong,  tepid  infusion  is  taken  in  large 
doses.  Roneset  is  collected  when  in 
flower,  before  the  flower  dries;  the  leaves 
and  flowering  tops  are  stripped  from  the 
stems,  and  carefully  dried.  Botanic  drug¬ 
gists  pay  but  a  small  price  for  boneset,  as 
it  is  a  common  weed. 

Transplanting  Forest  Trees 

What  is  the  best  method  in  setting  out 
native  hardwood  trees?  Should  they  be 
cut  back  as  is  done  with  an  apple  tree, 
or  only  the  side  branches  trimmed? 

Madisonville,  O.  o.  L.  c. 

There  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule  in  the 
performance  of  this  work,  as  every  case 
must  be  fitted  to  the  circumstances,  the 
size  of  the  trees  to  be  moved  aul  nature 
of  the  soil  in  which  they  are  growing 
being  the  governing  factors  in  every  C4ise. 
The  main  essential  is  to  get  all  the  roots 
possible,  with  minimum  injury.  If  the 
trees  are  some  size,  and  include  such 
species  as  oaks,  etc.,  it  will  be  better  to 
dig  around  thcTu  this  Si)ring  and  cut  off 
smoothly  all  tjie  horizontal  roots,  about 
IS  or  20  inches  from  the  tree,  making 
only  a  narrow  trench  in  the  operation, 
without  disturbing  the  soil  within  the 
circle  next  to  the  tree.  .After  the  roots 


are  cut,  fill  in  the  trench  and  allow  the 
trees  to  remain  until  Fall  or  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring.  In  the  meantime  they  will 
make  many  fibrous  roots,  which  will 
make  the  moving  of  the  trees  with  a  ball 
of  earth  i)ossible.  The  i)runlng  may  be 
done  in  the  same  manner  as  is  usually 
practiced  on  freshly  set  fruit  trees.  K. 


Peach  Borers 

T^ast  Fall  I  had  hor.se  manure  put 
around  my  peach  trees,  on  top  coal  a.shes ; 
one-half  of  my  trees  have  lots  of  fruit, 
but  the  borers  have  gotten  in  my  trees. 
D'o  you  think  the  manure  or  ashes  had 
anything  to  do  with  borers.  o.  ii. 

No.  We  doubt  if  the  manure  had 
anything  to  do  with  borers.  The.se  in¬ 
sects  were  in  the  trees  before  the  ma¬ 
nure  was  put  on.  The  moth  lays  her 
eggs  at  the  base  of  the  tree  in  late  June 
or  July.  The  worms  or  borers  hatch  and 
work  down  to  the  roots.  The  manure 
did  not  bring  them  in.  Dig  the  borers 
out  carefully  in  late  Fall  and  smear  the 
lower  trunk  with  thick  lime-sulphur  so¬ 
lution. 

— -  —  s 

Age  of  Currant  Bushes 

Several  gardeners  have  asked  how  long 
currant  bushes  usually  remain  in  .service. 


How  many  years  should  a  bush  be  expected 
to  pay?  Most  commercial  growers  figure 
on  10  or  12  years  as  about  the  limit  of 
usefulness.  There  are  some  records  of  20 
years  or  more  for  small  patches  or  bushes 
under  garden  culture.  When  our  bushes 
fail  to  make  good  wood  growth  and  show 
many  dead  stems  we  dig  them  out.  The 
following  report  is  unusual ; 

Thirty  years  ago  a  neighbor  planted  an 
acre  of  I’rince  Albert  currants.  Thirteen 
years  later  he  planted  a  second  acre. 
These  currants  have  had  good  care,  a  rea¬ 
sonable  amount  of  manure,  have  been 
kept  cultivated,  the  old  stalks  cut  out, 
and  are  in  good  condition  to-day.  The 
first  acre  most  of  the  time  has  been  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  yield  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  acre,  until  a  few  years  back,  when 
the  yield  has  been  practically  uniform,  of 
three  tons  per  acre.  The  bushes  are  now 
approximately  four  feet  in  height  and 
seem  to  be  in  a  perfectlyy  healthy  condi¬ 
tion  and  with  good  care  seem  to  have  the 
promise  of  a  long  life  yet. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  frank  e.  rupert. 

Late  Sown  Cabbage 

On  page  857  I  note  an  imjuiry  as  to 
sowing  late  cabbage  at  the  end  of  May, 


which  is  answered  by  G.  B.  F.  by  saying 
that  late  sown  late  varieties  will  not 
yield  many  large  solid  heads.  Late  <'ab- 
bage — Danish  Bullhead — are  successfully 
grown  in  this  locality,  latitude  44%  de¬ 
grees  in  the  manner  described  by  ,1.  ()., 
and  the  seed  is  not  planted  before  May 
20  to  avoid  the  maggot.  This  on  moist 
sandy  loam  ;  seed  in  hills  .38  inches  by  24 
inches  and  thinned  to  a  single  plant. 
Grown  in  this  manner  I  have  had  the 
crop  average  over  eight  inches  to  the 
trimmed  head,  with  very  few  light  heads, 
and  these  due  generally  to  the  plants 
being  set.  ii.  ii.  ii. 


Fig  Culture  in  Arizona 

The  Arizona  Experiment  Station  at 
Tucson  has  published  in  Bulletin  77  an 
excellent  treatise  on  “Practical  Fig  Cul¬ 
ture  in  Arizona.”  It  appears  that  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  figs  are 
grown  in  the  Southwe.st;  in  fact  the  in¬ 
dustry  i.s  coming  to  have  considerable 
importance.  In  this  bulletin  Prof.  W. 
II.  I  juwrence  has  brought  together  the 
information  available  about  fig  growing. 
33ii.s  iiK'ludes  a  study  of  the  fig  plant, 
the  story  of  fig  culture  in  that  locality, 
and  a  discussion  of  the  i)o.ssibilities  in 
this  busine.ss.  It  is  a  good  pamphlet  for 
those  who  are  interested  in  this  fruit. 


Speedway  s  Crushing  Tests  Prove 
Hudson  Super-Six  Endurance 


Four  Hudson  Super-Six  Specials  raced  at  Cincinnati.  All  four  finished 
in  the  prize  money:  First,  in  the  Free-for-All;  Second,  Seventh  and  Ninth 
in  the  250-mile  classic. 

At  Chicago  on  June  16,  Ralph  Mulford  in  a  Hudson  Super-Six  Special 
broke  the  American  speedway  records  for  150  and  200  miles.  For  200 
miles  he  averaged  104  miles  an  hour — faster  than  any  car  ever  traveled 
such  a  distance  before. 


Speedway  racing  is  the  most  abusive  of  all  motor 
tests.  Every  part  of  a  car  is  subjected  to  manifold 
destructive  stresses.  It  is  endurance  that  counts  most 
on  the  Speedway. 

Hudson  Super-Six  speed  tests  are  in  reality  endurance 
tests.  It  is  possible  to  build  faster  cars  than  the  Hudson 
Super-Six  Special,  but  the  speedway  record  of  104  miles 
an  hour  for  200  miles,  now  held  by  a  Hudson  Super-Six 
Special,  proves  that  endurance  is  more  important. 

Our  interest  ir^ racing  is  not  so  much  to  see  how  fast 
we  can  make  the  Hudson  Super-Six.  It  is  to  demon¬ 
strate  motor  endurance.  It  would  take  too  long,  at 
ordinary  driving  speed,  to  demonstrate  the  endurance 
life  of  a  Super-Six.  The  speedway  in  a  few  hours  calls 
for  all  the  stamina  required  in  years  of  ordinary  use. 


No  other  racing  car  of  prominence  so  nearly  resembles 
stock  production  as  does  the  Hudson  Super-Six.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  notable  racing  cars,  and  particularly 
those  against  which  the  Hudson  Super-Six  Special  has 
shown  its  superiority,  were  built  especially  for  racing. 
They  bear  slight  resemblance  to  the  stock  production 
of  any  factory.  Their  cost  is  usually  so  great  that 
not  more  than  two  or  three  cars  are  ever  built.  The 
Hudson  Super-Six  is  essentially  a  production  car. 

The  very  qualities  of  endurance  that  are  necessary  in 
racing  are  the  qualities  you  should  demand  in  the  car 
you  buy.  It  guarantees  safety,  low  maintenance  cost 
and  long  service. 

You  can  get  a  Hudson  Super-Six  in  any  body  type 
you  may  desire.  There  are  eight  designs  to  choose  from. 
The  carriage  detail  matches  the  high  quality  of  the 
chassis  construction. 


Phaeton,  7-passenKer  $16S0 
Speedster,  4-passenger  1750 
Cabriolet,  3-i>assenger  1950 


Touring  Sedan  .  $2175 

Town  Car  ...  2925 

{All  prieem  t.  o.  6.  Detroit) 


Town  Car  Landaulet  •  $3025 
Limousine  ...  2925 
Limousine  Landaulet  •  3025 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  tiellcve  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  jieiKon.  We  uso  every  jiosslble  precaution  and  oilmit  tho  axivcrtlslnpr  of 
reliable  liouscs  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  wo  will  make  stood  any  loss 
to  iMiid  subscribers  sustained  by  trustlnp:  any  deliberate  swindler.  Irrespon¬ 
sible  mlvcrtiscrs  or  misleading  advertisements  In  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindlor  will  bo  publicly  exposed.  Wo  are  al.so  often  calleil  upon 
to  ailjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  suhscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  wilimRiy  uso  our  go-'d 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  hut  wo  will  not  bo 
resixuisihlo  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  hy  tho  courts. 
Notice  of  tho  complaint  must  be  sent  to  ns  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Thk  IIural  New- 
Yorkkr  wlien  writing  the  advertiser. 


Beginning  next  week  we  take  lip  a  fail’,  calm 
(liscu.ssloii  of  the  wheat  situation  in  New  York 
and  other  Eastern  States.  It  seems  a  little  strange 
that  the  boomers  and  advisers  luive  not  thought  it 
worth  while  to  consult  the  farmers  who  are  to  grow 
the  grain!  These  fanners  know  better  than  any 
one  el.se  what  their  farms  can  produce  and  what 
their  .soil  ds  good  for.  It  will  do  little  good  lo  try 
to  stamjiede  them  into  plowing  up  old,  unused  land 
or  breaking  into  their  rotation  simply  to  increase 
the  aroii  in  wheiit.  A  far  better  jilau  will  he  to 
advise  better  care  in  fitting  and  seeding  the  wheat 
land.  “Not  how  much,  hut  how  iccll"  should  be  the 
motto  this  year  In  seeding  wheat.  If  any  Fiill  grain 
is  to  have  a  largely  Increased  acreage  it  may  well 
be  rye.  The  prospect  is  good  for  a  profitable  grain 
price  for  this  next'  crop.  Onr  advice  is  to  lncrea.se 
the  area  of  rye  if  possible,  and  take  extra  pains 
with  the  wheat  seeding. 

* 

Let  ns  stand  by  onr  old  friends  in  season  and 
out — especially  in  season.  One  of  the  best  farm 
friends  we  have  is  Alsike  clover.  It  is  smaller  than 
the  Red  (which  genenilly  takes  the  front  when  we 
say  “clover”)  hut  Alsike  has  many  fine  qualities. 
It  will  grow  fairly  well  on  land  too  wet  and  sour 
for  Red,  it  is  hardy  and  quick-growing,  iiiid  make.s 
a  very  fine,  tendei'*  liay.  In  onr  latitude  we  prefer 
It  as  a  cover  crfij)  seeded  with  turnips,  buckwheat 
or  other  grain.  Gi-imsoii  clover  will  be  hotter  South 
of  Rhiladelphia,  hut  from  onr  latitude  north — give 
ns  onr  old  friend  Alsike.  And  Sweet  clover!  We 
consider  It  now  too  late  to  se<>d  this  clover  success¬ 
fully  this  sea.son.  It  is  not  snltiihle  for  seeding  in 
the  corn  as  a  cover  croji.  Do  not  try  it  for  that 
purpose,  lint  use  Alsike  instead.  It  is  now  nearly 
time  to  seed  Alfalfa,  and  we  hope  there  will  be 
2.'>,000  new  acro.s  seeded  in  New  York  this  year. 
That  ought  to  mean  at  least  75,000  fewer  tons  of 
wheat  iiran  to  import  next  year. 

* 

At  this  writing  it  Is  impossible  to  tell  what  Con¬ 
gress  Avill  fiuiilly  do  with  the  Food  Control 
Rill.  Roth  mouse  and  Senate  have  passed  a  bill, 
but  they  differ  .so  in  their  provision  tliat  there  will 
he  a  long  fight  over  an  agreement.  The  chief  dif¬ 
ferences  are  over  the  adininistnition  of  tho  law, 
lirohihition  and  a  ininiimim  jiriee  for  wheat.  The 
Senate  wants  a  committee  of  three  men.  'Phe  Rres- 
idoiit  and  the  House  want  a  single  head.  The  latter 
plan  is  needed.  No  coniniittee  on  earth  Ciin  handle 
the  sitiiJilion  jiroperly.  There  must  he  a  single  head 
— some  strong  smd  c-apahle  man  to  hike  full  respon¬ 
sibility.  The  situation  in  Russia  is  the  logical  out¬ 
come  of  trying  to  rule  through  a  committee.  As  to 
prohibition,  the  Senate  would  shut  off  whiskey 
niannfactnring  and  let  beer  iuid  wine  alone,  except' 
for  increased  taxes.  The  House  wants  a  “bone 
dry”  law.  The  Senate  propo.ses  a  minimum  price  of 
$2  per  hnsliel  for  who:it  during  the  Avar;  the  House 
would  like  to  cut  this  price  down!  No  one  knows 
how  long  they  Avill  fight  over  it.  The  jiietures  on 
the  next  page  well  express  the  situation  and  the 
disgust  of  the  iieople. 

* 

There  .should  he  at  least  .‘1,000,000  acres  of 
cover  croi)s  seeded  in  New  York  Stiite  this 
Fiill.  A  hare  cornfield  should  he  looked  upon  as 
evidence  of  poor  fiirmlng  or  some  big  misfortune, 
q'hiiik  of  the  poor  business  management  in  manuring 
hciivily  for  corn  and  then,  after  the  croj)  1ms  been 
harvested,  losing  $12  to  $15  Avorih  of  plant  food  out 
of  Oil  eh  iicre  through  h'aving  the  soil  bare.  That 
is  Avhat  is  done  on  many  farms,  and  no  one  Ciin  af¬ 
ford  to  do  it  in  Avar  tin’-  v  The  worst  lo.ss  comes 
where  manure  is  sjirea  .ni  a  sod  ami  plowed  under 
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for  corn.  In  such  a  soil,  m  ordinarj’  sea.sons,  nitri¬ 
fication  (or  the  (hemioai  changes  Avhich  make  ni¬ 
trogen  a'^nilable.  does  not  get  well  started  until  late 
in  the  season.  The  .vork  is  in  full  swing  Avhen  the 
corn  crop  is  cn'..  ai.i.  u  t.L.ere  are  no  Aving  plants 
growing  in  that  soil,  the  nitrogen  Aviil  surely  be 
Ava^hed  out  and  lost.  What  would  you  think  of  a 
neighbor  Avho  paid  $3(/  for  half  a  ton  of  nitrate  of 
soda  and  left  the  bags  out  in  the  rain  until  the 
nitrate  was  all  Avashed  into  the  brook?  Are  you 
any  AA’iser  as  a  farmer  when  yon  let  five  or  10  acres 
of  corn  ground  on  a  hillside  stand  bare  and  open 
through  the  Fall  and  Winter?  It  is  about  time  lo 
act  if  you  want  to  keep  that  land  covered.  Some 
advocate  one  cover  crop  and  .some  another,  A  sim¬ 
ple  mixture  Avhich  gives  ns  good  results  is  three 
jiocks  of  rye,  five  pounds  Alsike  clover  and  one 
pound  of  turnips  to  the  acre.  Scatter  evenly  through 
the  field  among  the  corn  just  before  you  cultivate 
for  the  last  time.  Cover  the  seed  lightly  and  get 
ont  of  the  field  and  be  satisfied  that  you  have  done 
the  best  day’s  Avork  of  Summer.  We  want  3,000,- 
000  acres  of  cover  crops  this  Fall. 

* 

Wk  had  a  synopsis  of  the  proposed  new  food  legis¬ 
lation  program  of  Gov.  Whitman,  which  looks  hl.o 
virtual  confiscation.  Can  you  give  us  any  information 
through  your  paper  or  otherwise,  as  it  is  a  hard  thing 
to  dig  up  the  actual  facts?  Our  Grange  and  many 
others  passed  a  resolution  condemning  State  food  legis¬ 
lation  at  this  time,  being  in  favor  of  leaving  these 
matters  to  the  government.  As  usual  the  thinking 
farmers  are  excited,  and  the  mass  sunk  in  apathy. 
It  looks  as  if  a  Legislature  which  woidd  pass  that 
most  iniquitous  school  law  would  pass  anything,  and 
there  is  little  use  kicking.  B.  L.  ir. 

Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y. 

OU  Avill  find  onr  opinion  of  thi.s  special  session 
on  tlie  next  page.  Wliile  on  the  fiice  of  it  Ave 
are  told  tliat  uoav  laws  are  needed,  those  on  the  in¬ 
side  Avell  understand  that  some  political  debts  ai’e 
to  he  provided  for,  q^he  drastic  schcme.s  called  for 
are  not  needed.  The  Federal  government  should  he 
left  to  handle  these  things.  Instead  of  making  the 
situation  more  coraplicitted  the  Legislature  ought 
to  simplify  it,  which  can  readily  be  done  by  folloAv- 
Ing  the  .suggestions  on  page  945.  Every  farmc' 
should  understand  this  situation.  I’lio  farmers  ve 
jiroperly  killed  the  Wicks  bill.  Senator  E.  R.  Rro'  a 
saw  that  hill  was  dead  and  to  save  the  face  ot  tho 
politicians,  he  put  over  a  substitute  wliich  meant 
nothing  and  Avill  do  nothing.  Then  it  Avas  found 
that  this  did  not  give  the  politicians  the  “jiull”  the.y 
wanted,  and  just  before  adjournment  anotlier  meas¬ 
ure  carrying  all  the  evil  features  of  the  Wicks  bill, 
Avith  more  added,  was  introduced.  This  Avas  killed. 
Now  the  Legislature  is  brought  hack  in  an  effort 
to  compel  the  mornhers  to  make  this  n.seless  and 
vicious  proposal  into  hiAV.  Briefly  stated,  that  is 
the  situation,  'riie  country  inemhei’s  have  no  doubt 
been  “reasoned  Avith,”  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
Avar  excitement  ha.s  so  absorbed  tlie  min  1  of  our 
farmers  that  they  Avill  not  protest.  Even  now  the 
farmers  can  prevent  this  legislation  if  they  care 
to  uiiike  the  effort.  In  more  than  half  the  coun¬ 
ties  members  of  the  Assembly  are  afraid  of  the 
farmers  and  Avill  do  Avhat  they  are  told  to  do  hy 
one  master  or  the  other — the  politicians  or  the  peo¬ 
ple  back  home.  I’lie  next  Legislature  ought  to  con¬ 
tain  at  least  00  practical  and  patriotic  farmers.  If 
this  special  legislation  goes  through  we  may  have 
the  00,  for  it  Avill  then  he  evident  that  Ave  liaAm  got 
to  haA’e  them,  or  take  anything  which  the  politicians 
K(>e  fit  to  give  us. 

* 

About  every  week  I  see  something  in  your  editorial 
(•oluinn  that  makes  me  want  to  say  “good  work”  to  you 
iind  “liear,  hear,”  or  “read,  read,”  to  the  “crowd.” 
’This  time  it  is  that  little  paragraph  about  putting  a 
ciird  in  the  window — page  878.  I  have  two  sons, 
ages  24  and  20,  one  at  I’lattshurg  training  camp,  an¬ 
other  in  camp  in  Wisconsin,  where  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Stnte  Militia.  Why  are  they  there  instead  of  here 
lielping  dad  on  the  land?  There  is  plenty  of  the  latter 
about  here  growing  Aveeds  and  brush.  Answer,  heeauso 
first,  the  tlie  world  has  gone  war  mad,  and  United 
States  nearly  as  had  as  the  rest.  Second,  there  is  a 
pretty  good  prospect  th:it  the  young  men  Avill  receive 
around  $100  per  month  while  engaged  in  the  military 
pursuit,  while  . the  tilling  of  the  soil  guarantees  noth¬ 
ing  definitely  and  offers  very  little  iirospectively. 
Which  deserves  the  most  praise  and  encouragement  in 
these  days,  or  Avhieh  is  of  the  more  conseciuoneo,  real 
value  to  tlieir  country,  the  one  who  puts  on  the  uni¬ 
form,  takes  gun  or  sword,  and  goes  to  fight  another 
man  or  to  learn  to  do  so,  or  the  one  who  says  “1  will 
vot  do  that,”  and  puts  on  blue  jeans,  takes  the  hoe, 
shovel,  plow,  and  grows  something  or  learns  to  do  so? 

F.  c.  n. 

HE  statesmen  and  the  orators  seem  to  agree 
tliat  the  farmer  is  most  importiint.  Once  re¬ 
move  the  dread  of  sliort  crops  and  hunger  and  hOAV 
will  the  farmer  stand  then?  Fanning  ought  to  lie 
conducted  in  such  a  Avay  tliiit  a  farmer  could  hid 
in  tlie  labor  market  Jigainst  any  other  industry. 
.Suppose  that  had  been  true  of  Englisli  farming  ’at 
the  outbreak  of  this  Avar.  Roth  the  feeding  and  the 
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fighting  strength  of  the  nation  would  haim  been  in¬ 
creased  by  50  per  cent  Armies  travel  on  their 
stomach  and  they  fight  with  their  back  Ui  tlie  land 
— not  backed  up  against  a  factory  or  a  bank.  It 
is  remarkable  how  all  through  history  Avhat  Ave 
call  “civilization”  has  gone  up  or  doivn  as  men 
forgot  that  the  primal  nece.s.sity  of  all  humau  life 
rests  upon  the  land,  and  that  true  national  progres.? 
is  imposidhle  without  a  square  deal  for  tho  fanner. 
This  AA’ar  will  mean  a  terrible  sacrifice  of  man¬ 
hood  and  money,  but  Ave  believe  L.et  ani-  ot  it  Avill 
come  a  better  chance  for  country  people  to  obtain 
their  fair  place  in  society.  Many  of  our  people  can¬ 
not  yet  realize  Av’aat  this  war  means  to  us  all.  Tr.e 
meaning  Avill  burst  upon  them  soon  Avhen  our  sol¬ 
diers  get  into  the  actual  fighting.  It  is  going  to  he  a 
fearful  struggle,  ai.a  it  must  noAV  be  carried  through 
to  the  end. 

* 

The  story  comes  from  Washington  that  memhers 
of  the  Cabinet  and  other  dignitaries  are  tak¬ 
ing  Avhat  is  known  as  “w’ar  exercises.”  These  gen¬ 
tlemen,  through  good  living  and  much  desk  Avork, 
have  developed  what  the  boys  call  a  “front”  This 
presents  too  large  a  target  for  the  enemy  in  war 
time,  and  so  th?.se  adoraers  of  “Who’s  Who  In 
America”  are  Irilling  and  putting  themseh’es 
through  various  exercises.  The -story  goes  that 
these  dignitaries  were  on  the  march  one  hot  day: 

At  Nbav  York  Avenue  there  was  a  lone  man  Avith  a 
hoe  trying  to  do  'he  work  of  several  in  a  corner-lot 
potato  patch.  was  evident  that  he  did  not  know 
that  he  was  mg  liberties  with  several  pages  of 
Who’s  Who  dip  itaries  (how  could  he  with  those  col¬ 
lars  off?)  for  1  •  yelled,  “Say,  if  you  fellows  want  to 
exercise  a*^'.  gee  rid  of  those  fronts  come  in  here  and 
help  me  with  these  pot.itoes.”  ’Phe  jKitato  patch  Wiis 
at  the  ’.-It  f.f  the  march.ng  column.  Not  a  man  mjide 
the  si)  htest  move  toward  the  potato  patch. 

He  ^  Avos  an  opportunity  to  serA’e  their  country  in 
a  p  ictic.a’  way,  hut  only  one  man  even  lookisl  at 
till  potJito  patch.  If  they  were  to  shed  their  fle.sh 
ai  harden  up  they  Intended  to  do  it  a  gentlemanly 
v  y,  and  not  at  real  farm  labor!  Very  likely  we 
r.  0  in  tills  a  good  illu.stration  of  the  way  most 
invu  jiml  city  men  intend  to  “do  their  hit”  in  hrac- 
mg  uj)  for  Will’.  With  all  respect  for  these  Cabinet 
.''‘iicers  and  otlieu*  great  men  Ave  should  like  to  hu\’e 
them  hoe  in  Imnd  in  the  potatoes  or  berries  a  few 
hours  each  day.  We  should  sweat  them  out  Avell 
and  keep  them  at  it  on  pure  spring  water  and  air. 
q'hey  Avould  conu  to  know  the  difference  between 
a  potato  plant  and  i  Aveed,  and  after  a  week  of  it 
tho  pclitical  atmo:  phero  at  Wii.shington  Avould 
smell  like  noAV-mowa  hay.  Men  absorb  respect  for 
farming  through  tlie  blisters  on  their  hands  from  a 
hoe  or  pitchfork.  Prejudices  against  it  are  washed 
away  through  sweat. 


Brevities 

Give  the  horse  a  drink  oetweeu  mejiL«. 

Not  10  acres  more  but  10  acres  better. 

Oats  and  peace  iis  tlie  hoiAse  remarked ! 

The  best  antidote  for  “guff”  is  thought. 

Tirffl  be.st  you  I’aise  is  none  too  good  for  your  own 
‘family. 

Hot  air  has  dried  the  living  juice  out  of  many  a 
live  project. 

PirospuoRUS  is  the  great  need  of  the  wheat  crop  on 
most  Eastern  soils. 

Ip  folks  could  oat  advice  and  tiilk  they’d  get  so  f.it 
they  couldn’t  Avalk. 

“Tub  declining  years.”  Start  them  early  hy  de¬ 
clining  liquor  and  tobacco. 

Who  can  build  a  fire  tinder  Congress  and  get  up  a 
steam  Avhich  can  drive  off  self-esteem? 

_  Rye  is  the  poor  man’s  crop  for  poo7’  land.  Has  the 
rich  man  any  right  to  have  any  poor  land? 

To  make  a  ton  of  manure  do  the  work  of  two  tons 
in  growing  wheat — add  40  pounds  of  acid  phosphate 
to  it. 

Mosquitof.s  !ind  fly-fighting  jire  community  jolis. 
Unless  there  iiro  stagnant  Avater  pools  the  mo.sipiitoes 
cannot  breed. 

Oan  old  friend  clover  is  the  hoy  to  make  your  bond 
and  hiiil.  lie  goes  and  steals  you.’  nitrogen  and  .still 
keeps  out  of  jail. 

Oil)  rye  when  served  in  form  of  bread,  hunger  and 
want  will  throttle.  H  does  the  same  to  liumau.s  when 
— it  fills  a  whiskey  bottle. 

I’-f  Arizona  they  found  that  hi’ead  dipped  in  vine¬ 
gar  made  a  fine  hiiit  for  flies.  'That  seems  to  upset 
the  old  saying  about  molas.ses. 

j^IoKE  clover  will  he  pu:  into  silos  this  year  than 
ever  before.  ’I’he  wet  we.ither  makes  the  silo  more 
appropriate  than  the  haymow. 

ClKCULAU  152  of  the  New  York  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Albany  contains  a  list  of  the  commisshm 
men  bonded  and  licensed  hy  New  Y'ork.  Every  ship¬ 
per  should  have  this  list  on  file. 

“Bloat”  in  cattle  has  been  quite  common  this  yciir, 
as  the  clover  and  Alfalfa  has  been  hard* to  cure.  An 
old-fashioned  and  giiod  re\ji(‘dy  is  cortimeal.  A  new 
treatment  suggested  hy  the  Kentucky  Exiieriment  Sta¬ 
tion  is  to  give  three  tablespoon  fills  of  formalin  in  a 
(piart  of  water  as  soon  as  signs  of  bloat  appeara 
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To  the  New  York  Legislature 

Now  Meeting  in  E:.tr»  Se.'sion 

T.ESSONS  OF  THE  PAST.-  During  the  last  reg¬ 
ular  session  you  made  a  terrible  muss  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  food  and  market  laws  of  this  State.  The 
chaos  is  complete.  The  special  session  is  a  slight 
ackjiowledgement  of  the  havoc  you  created  at  ihe 
regular  meeting.  After  a  year  of  investigation  and 
an  expense  of  more  than  .^25,000  the  Wicks  commit¬ 
tee,  the  Mayor’s  committee  and  the  Perkins  com¬ 
mittee  jointly  produced  the  monstrosity  known  as 
the  Wicks  Pill  number  one  The  plain  farmei*s 
killed  that  bill.  Their  protest  should  h-’ve  been 
enough  to  kill  the  principles  which  it  „:-o!ited. 
but  it  did  not.  You  attempted  to  save  the  face  of 
the  committee  and  accomplish  some  of  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  second  Wicks  bill,  under  the  title  of 
Farm  and  Markets  creating  a  commission  of  10 
commissioners.  This  bill  escaped  general  opposi¬ 
tion  because  on  its  face  there  was  nothing  to  it,  and 
you  alleged  it  was  intended  to  take  the  Agricultural 
Department  out  of  i)olitics.  That  is  an  accomplish¬ 
ment  devoutly  to  he  wislied,  but  the  record  since 
has  justified  the  suspicions  of  those  v>ho  questioned 
your  sincerity  in  this  puri)ose.  The  pretense  served 
to  pass  the  bill ;  but  the  law  exists  only  as  a  plague 
to  everyone  concerned. 

RTIT.L  ANOTHER  COMMISSION.— Dissatisfied 
with  tlie  Wicks  bill  number  two,  you  created  an¬ 
other  commission  of  nine  members  to  do  what  the 
Farm  and  Market  Commission  was  designed  to  do. 
Tills  Food  Supply  Commission  you  iirovided  witli  an 
appropriation  of  $500,000.  Not  satLsfied  with  that, 
you  created  still  anotlier  commission  of  seven  mem¬ 
bers,  with  an  appropriation  of  .$1,500, 0(X),  ami 
clothed  it  with  authority  over  the  Food  Supply 
Commission.  Not  yet  satisfied  you  proposed  still  an¬ 
other  commission  of  three  members  to  supersede 
all  tlie  others,  with  anotlier  appropriation  of  .$!,- 
.500,000.  This  failed  to  pass  the  regular  session,  but 
It  has  been  proposed  in  virtually  the  same  fon.i  for 
the  special  se.ssion.  With  It  all  the  old  laws  and 
tlie  old  single-headed  departments  are  yet  in  force 
and  operation. 

DEFECTIVE  LEGISLATION.— During  the  regu¬ 
lar  session,  you  rejected  all  the  constructive  legis- 
latiqn  suggested  on  this  subject;  and  iiassed  meas¬ 
ures  only  to  make  matters  worse.  In  the  case  of 
milk  you  rejected  the  farmers’  Towner  bill  that 
would  reduce  the  cost  of  delivering  milk,  and  gave 
dealers  authority  to  sell  skiip-milk  without  regula¬ 
tion,  and  permitted  them  to  adulterate  milk  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  A  practical  bill  to  save 
waste  of  food  in  the  city  markets  failed,  and  money 
is  spent  lavishly  to  prevent  waste  in  the  hom/s 
where  there  never  Is  enough  to  go  arouii  1.  If  the 
new  Farm  and  Market  law  created  by  t.ie  second 
Wicks  bill  is  rlgbt,  and  It  has  take  n  tlie  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  out  of  politics,  why  not  organize 
it,  and  do  the  work  for  which  it  was  intended?  Is 
the  law  a  fa-iure  or  do  you  not  want  the  work 
taken  out  of  jiolitics?  You  caniu  t  escape  one  or 
the  other  conclusion.  As  a  matter  cf  fact  you  must 
know  that  the  chaos  has  been  caused  by  an  attempt 
to  circumvent  farmers’  crltieisu  and  at  the  same 
time  to  maintain  the  purposes  s  night  in  the  original 
Wicks  bill.  That  purj  ose  was  to  restrict  the  au- 
tliorit.v  iind  activity  of  the  Department  of  Foods 
and  Markets  and  to  create  a  hard  and  fast  mon¬ 
opoly  of  food  distribution,  particularly  of  milk,  in 
this  State. 

DISASTROUS  SUGGESTIONS.— The  plans  have 
miscarried  because  of  the  farm  oppo.sitlon,  and  the 
confusion  has  resulted  from  the  lacK  of  sincerity 
in  substituting  new  measures.  The  pre.senc  propo.sal 
is  even  more  monstrous  than  the  original  Wicks 
bill;  and  every  legislator  who  votes  for  it  will  ex¬ 
press  his  contemiit  for  the  farmer  intei’ests  of  this 
State.  The  effect  of  it  would  be  equally  disastrous 
to  the  city  consumers.  We  are  charitable  enough 
to  believe  that  the  proposition  is  made  in  ignor¬ 
ance  of  its  effects,  and  witliout  any  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  tlie  practical  agricultural  needs  of 
the  State.  Your  system  of  reaching  legislative  con¬ 
clusions  at  Albany  is  a  tragedy.  It  i.s  inconceivable 
that  individual  members  would  knowingly  and  de¬ 
liberately  vote  for  mea.sures  to  confu><e  and  embar¬ 
rass  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  State,  and  the 
only  reasonable  conclusion  is  that  you  do  it  under 
a  political  system  that  leaves  you  no  Individual 
choice  of  action.  'Phis  is  not  a  sulllcient  excuse  for 
you.  You  have  it  in  your  power  to  change  the  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  people  will  look  to  you  to  do  it. 

GE’rriNG  DOWN  TO  FACTS.— If  you  would  be¬ 
gin  right,  you  will  legislate  all  the  above  mentioned 
commissions  out  of  existence,  and  create  no  new 
ones.  Then  define  the  duties  and  scope  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  departments  so  that  their  work  will  not  over¬ 


lap,  and  each  one  will  perform  the  duties  that  nat¬ 
urally  come  under  its  line  of  work.  Give  these  de¬ 
partments  all  the  power  and  authority  that  is  need¬ 
ed  to  accomplish  rc.sult.s,  and  give  them  untram¬ 
melled  the  means  to  get  result.s.  Cut  politics  out 
of  the  Agricultural  Derartment  by  all  means,  and 
keep  it  out  of  the  others,  and  hold  the  heads  re¬ 
sponsible  for  results.  J  f  the  departments  are  not 
headed  right  now  put  n.nv  men  in  their  places.  If 
they  are  not  organized  right,  see  that  they  are  or¬ 
ganized  and  manned  free  fro:u  political  influence. 

No  new  law  is  required.  The  law  now  existing  is 


Ready  to  Bounce  a  Pest 
(Bepro<l\.  'ed  Ire  i  N.  Y.  Evening  Telegram) 


sufficient  to  accomplis  any  result  required.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  it  wants  is  n.  uiey  and  your  sanction  to 
enforce  it.  The  money  .being  dribbled  away  by 
commissions  and  extra  sessions  would  put  eflicient 
work  under  the  law  as  it  stands  well  under  way. 
Wliile  revision  of  the  mar.  et  law  is  not  necessary, 
n  )W  that  you  are  at  it,  a  ••light  revision  of  the 
right  kind  may  be  made  with  good  i-esults. 

A  few  simple  provisions  wil.  d.>: 

(1)  Require  a  promiit  report  inder  oath  of  all 
speculative  purchases  showing  avI  •■'•e  bought,  price 
paid  and  where  stored. 

,^(2)  Re<piire  monthly  reports  fru.-  all  stoi'age 


Cackling  Geese  Saved  Rome,  But  it  Will  Not  Save  Ship.'i  and  Food 


(Uoproduced  from  Newark,  Olilo,  Dally  Advucutei 

houses,  cither  public  or  private. 

(3)  Reipiire  reports  of  transportation  companies 
when  needed  to  show  movement  and  delivery  of 
goods. 

(4)  Close  private  food  exchanges  ard  boards  of 
trade,  just  as  tlie  other  bucket  shops  that  gambled 
in  stocks  were  closed.  Stop  the  gamble  in  food  too. 
Do  not  confuse  business  with  gambling  or  speenla- 
tion.  The  line  is  well  defined.  Ru.sine&s  stops  where 
sec.ecy  begins  and  speculation  begins  where  pub- 
lici  ‘’fops. 

(5)  .  'u,.'  'y  tlie  Market  Department  v/i.h  funds  to 
demonstrate  economic  cost  of  distribution.  It  will 
not  cost  much  and  it  will  solve  the  distribution  prob¬ 
lem.  One  hundred  thou.sand  dollars  in  a  revolving 
fund  would  standardize  tlie  cost  of  milk  dlstriluition 
in  New  York,  and  lie  worth  millions  annually  to 
producers  and  consiniiers  of  milk. 

THE  REAL  'rESlI- 'I'he  test  of  auy  Federal  or 
State  food  law  is  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  dis¬ 
tribution.  It  must  secure  a  full  supply  of  food  by 
paying  the  farmer  enough  to  encourage  him  to  work 


the  farm  to  its  full  capacity.  It  must  increase  con¬ 
sumption  by  reducing  the  cost  to  the  consumer. 
You  must  take  enough  food  from  the  farm  and 
carry  It  to  the  city  consumer  to  demonstrate  the 
cost  of  the  service.  Creating  commissions  will  not 
do  this.  To  do  it  economically,  you  must  provide 
markets  and  storage  facilities.  This  will  cost  con¬ 
siderable  money,  but  it  will  be  worth  many  times 
the  cost.  It  will  be  like  changing  transportation 
from  ox  teams  to  steam  railroads. 

A  SIMPLE  PROBLEM. — We  do  not  want  any  ex¬ 
pediencies  in  this  work.  A  system  that  is  good  for 
Avartinie  Is  good  for  times  of  peace.  We  are  con¬ 
fronted  all  the  time  with  the  simple  problem  of 
full  production  and  economic  distribution.  We  want 
r.o  complicated  system  or  multiplicity  of  commis¬ 
sions  at  any  time.  Open  a  free  'channel  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  food  from  the  producer  to  the  consum¬ 
er.  See  that  the  cost  of  operation  In  this  channel 
is  no  more  than  it  should  be.  Make  the  profits  of 
the  distributor  no  more  than  the  profits  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer.  In  this  way  you  will  establish  prices  under 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  You  will  give  the 
producer  a  fair  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar,  and 
Avhen  you  do  that  the  American  farmer  will  feed 
the  world. 


Express  Companies  and  “  CojiscA vation'* 

During  .Tune  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Mar¬ 
kets  received  from  the  farmei*s  via  the  lines  of  the 
Adams  Express  Company  541%  cases  of  eggs  on 
consignment  for  sale.  Of  these  179  cases  arrived 
In  damaged  condition;  in  this  numher  of  cases  1(55 
dozen  were  broken,  311  1-6  dozen  stained  and  49  1-G 
dozen  stolen  or  missing. 

During  the  same  month  the  Department  received 
via  the  American  Express  Company  714  cases  of 
eggs  of  which  201^4  cases  arrived  in  damaged  con¬ 
dition;  in  this  number  of  cases  l(19i/4  dozen  were 
broken,  101  dozen  stained  and  17  dozen  stolen  or 
missing. 

I’ractically  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  cases 
of  eggs  arrived  in  damaged  condition.  The  express 
companies  have  now  Issued  a  regulation  which  was 
filed  with  the  rublic  Service  Commission,  to  the 
effect  that  they  will  not  consider  claims  for  ad¬ 
justment  in  any  case  where  the  damage  does  not 
exceed  1%  dozen  of  eggs  in  a  30-dozen  case. 

The  Department  on  behalf  of  shippers  and  con¬ 
sumers  has  filed  a  complaint  and  protest  against  this 
regulation.  Under  it  employees  of  the  express  com¬ 
pany  may  steal,  remove  or  break  a  dozen  and  a 
half  eggs  in  every  shipment  and  the  producer  would 
have  no  redress.  Of  coui'se  every  egg  broken  re¬ 
duces  the  supply  and  raises  the  price  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  Aside  from  this  the  losses  to  the  farmer 
discourage  production  and  the  lessened  supply 
moans  advanced  prices  fo  the  consumer. 

This  year  appeals  have  been  made  to  the  farmer 
to  increase  his  production  of  food  as  a  patriotic 
duty.  One-half  the  world  seems  to  be  lecturing  the 
other  half  about  conservation  of  food  and  yet  in 
the  crisis  of  a  short  supply,  the  express  companies 
go  merrily  on  destroying  and  wasting  one  of  the 
best  kinds  of  food  in  the  world,  and  deliherately 
refuse  any  redress  to  the  victims  of  their  wanton 
destruction. 


The  Milk  Situation  is  Acute 

That  was  a  splendid  editorial  on  the  milk  situa¬ 
tion  on  page  87S.  Dairymen  must  have  three  dol¬ 
lars  a  hundred  for  three  per  cent,  milk  this  Win¬ 
ter  or  $3.25  for  that  testing  3.5  per  cent.,  which 
seems  to  lie  about  the  average  for  city  milk  deliv¬ 
ered  to  eonsuniers  there.  This  is  nearly  seven  cents 
a  (piart.  It  is  believed  to  bo  perfectly  possible  for 
such  milk  to  he  delivered  at  12  cents  and  make  a 
good  profit.  Wdiat  The  R.  N.-Y.  says  about  the 
licague  taking  hold  of  the  pasteurizing  plant  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  city  and  furnishing  milk  at  about  nine 
cents  or  less  seems  too  plain  for  discussion.  The 
League  should  act  and  should  select  a  man  of  ex¬ 
perience  for  that  particular  job.  I.et  dairymen  take 
some  stock  in  the  plant  if  need  he  in  case  the  money 
cannot  be  had  otherwise.  Only  put  it  through  and 
do  it  efficiently  and  wifJi  energy.  .Some  life  is  need¬ 
ed  in  it,  and  no  dela.v.  Milk  ought  to  he  furnished 
tlio  consumer  as  cheai'ly  as  possible  and  the  two 
estimates  that  I  made  may  be  ent  if  possible.  Far¬ 
mers  liavo  got  to  do  their  own  work  of  salvation. 
No  one  is  really  interested  for  them.  Politicians 
and  tlie  public  alike  only  want  what  they  can  get 
out  of  them.  Townspeople  urge  production  for  their 
profit,  not  for  the  farmers’  profit.  Townsmen  may 
lie  patriotic,  but  not  as  they  want  country  folks  to 
be.  Get  that  pasteurizing  plant  going  right  away. 

n.  H.  L. 
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From  Day  to  Day 

The  Boys  in  the  Furrows 

On  sloping  hills  of  clay  and  sand 
They,  too,  are  fighting  for  the  land, 

In  vales  of  green  with  coulters  deep, 
'J’hcy,  too,  their  truce  with  country 
keep, 

I)own  long  brown  furrows,  whistling 
sweet. 

The  boys  that  tread  with  bare  brown 
feet. 

That  lift  their  faces  to  the  sky, 

And  whistle  a  ragtime  lullaby. 

They  see  the  regiments  w'heel  down 
'The  valleys  and  march  through  the  town. 
There  in  the  furrow  still  they  strive. 
For  they  must  keep  the  ranks  alive; 
And,  oh,  their  fight  is  just  as  strong 
As  earth  has  seen — their  whistled  song 
As  gay  a  call  to  duty’s  deed 
As  where  the  brown  ranks  charge  and 
bleed. 

“Gee-up !’’  Their  cry  is  on  the  air 
Of  morning,  as  the  earth-kissed  share 
(’uts  long  and  deep  its  destined  Avay 
Through  loam  and  sand  and  duet  and 
clay ; 

The  boys  on  whom  the  country  leans. 
The  boys  that  wear  their  cotton  jeans 
As  proudly  as  the  best  to  show 
They  feed  the  ranks  that  strike  the 
blow. 

— Folger  McKinsey,  in  Kansas  City 
.lournal. 


I’ONGEE  is  exti-emely  popular  this  sea¬ 
son,  for  suits,  dresses  and  coats.  There 
is  sometimes  some  difficulty  in  launder¬ 
ing  it,  but  we  are  told  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers  that  as  now  made  it  should  be 
washed  in  cold  water. 

* 

The  newspapers  report  that  women 
and  girls  are  now  being  employed  in  the 
munitions  jdants  at  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
where  they  are  taking  up  lines  of  work 
similar  to  those  in  which  women  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  France  and  Great  Britain. 
Their  employers  say  they  are  prei)aring 
for  a  shortage  of  masculine  labor,  and 
that  the  Avomen  show  skill  and  ability 
where  deftness  of  touch  and  accuracy  of 
eye  are  demanded. 

* 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  says  U.iat  if  clean  w'heat  is 
available  it  may  be  ground  at  borne  in 
a  coffee  mill  and  the  following  economi¬ 
cal  and  nutritious  bread  made;  Over  a 
mixture  of  one  tablespoonful  sugar  and 
l’/4  teaspoonfuls  salt  in  a  mixing  bowl 
l)Our  11/4  cujis  of  hot  wuitcr  or  skim 
milk.  When  the  liquid  has  become  luke¬ 
warm  add  one-half  cake  dry  yeast  or 
one  gill  liquid  yeast  and  1^2  cups  of 
liome-ground  wheat  flour.  Set  over 
night  to  I'isp.  In  the  morning  add  114 
cups  flour,  beat  well,  i)ut  into  greased 
pan,  allow  to  rise  until  the  bulk  is  dou¬ 
bled,  and  bake. 

* 

One  wheatless  meal  a  day  is  urged 
for  us  all,  as  a  means  of  conserving  the 
food  supply.  The  hotel  and  restaurant  men 
of  New  York  talk  of  adopting  war  rules 
for  food  conservation,  among  the  sug¬ 
gestions  made  being  the  following:  At 
least  10  per  cent,  of  other  flour  to  be 
used  in  making  wheat  bread  and  rolls. 
Most  breakfast  rolls  will  be  baked  of 
other  than  wheat  flour.  'Stale  bread  and 
toast  trimmings  are  to  be  made  into  “war 
bread’’  for  guests  and  employees.  Elim¬ 
ination  of  toa.st  as  a  garnish  to  meat 
dishes.  Discourage  the  use  of  fresh  pork. 
Broiling,  roasting,  braising  and  stewing 
is  to  be  encouraged  and  frying  discour¬ 
aged  to  conserve  butter  and  lard.  Ser¬ 
vice  of  veal,  lamb  and  suckling  pig  to 
be  discouraged.  Beef  to  be  eliminated 
one  day  each  week  other  than  Friday. 
The  use  of  sea  food,  fresh  vegetables  and 
fruits  is  to  be  encouraged.  The  “war 
bread”  which  is  to  be  baked  in  the  ho- 
t('l.s  is  based  on  a  simple  recipe  and  can 
1)0  made  by  any  housewife.  It  is ;  On 
the  basis  of  a  butter  tub  of  stale  bread, 
crusts,  etc.,  .add  ten  quarts  of  Avater  and 
10  ounces  of  salt;  soak  thoroughly  and 
strain  through  a  flour  sieve.  For  this 
quantity  use  one-half  pound  of  yeast  and 
enough  flour  to  make  a  A'ery  stiff  dough. 


occurs  in  a  house  where  there  are  no 
dogs  or  cats ;  usually  we  find,  in  such 
ease.s,  that  the  house  has  been  shut  up, 
or  du.st  left  in  empty  rooms,  AA'here  the 
larA’Hi  from  accidentally  introduced  in¬ 
sects  may  breed.  Control  measures  are 
to  wash  out  all  cracks  with  hot  suds,  and 
preferably  treat  Avith  gasoline.  All  rugs 
should  be  Avell  beaten  and  no  dust  al- 
loAved.  Dogs  or  cats  should  be  dusted 
thoroughly  with  pyrethrum  powder, 
which  will  stupefy  fleas  and  cause  them 
to  drop  off,  when  they  should  be  gath¬ 
ered  up  and  burned.  The  animals  should 
have  clean  beds,  old  rugs  or  litter  being 
destroyed,  as  such  dusty  places  are  con¬ 
genial  to  the  fleas.  Another  method  for 
destroying  fleas  in  a  room  is  to  scatter 
four  or  five  pounds  of  flake  naphthalene 
over  the  floor,  and  keep  the  place  tightly 
closed  for  21  hours.  This  is  effective  in 
ridding  the  room  of  adult  insects,  though 
not  likely  to  affect  any  eggs  present. 
The  naphthalene  niiiy  be  swept  up  and 
used  over  again. 


off,  and  the  cork  is  absolutely  secure. 
The  corkers  come  in  a  number  of  sizes. 

A  handy  peach  stoner  costs  35  cents; 
cherry  stoners  75  cents  and  .$1. 

Canning  by  the  new  method,  in  AV'hich 
the  jar  is  entirely  immer.sed  in  Avater, 
one  finds  a  jar  lifter  a  necessity  for  lift¬ 
ing  the  jars  out.  A  handy  little  utensil 
is  made  for  this  purpose,  costing  about 
30  cents. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Among  j)rinted  bedspreads  an  attrao* 
tive  style  of  English  make  was  un¬ 
bleached  cotton  Avith  a  design  of  haw¬ 
thorn  spr.ays  in  pink,  price  .$3.89.  A 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9456— Boy’s 

to  8  years. 
Price  10  cts 


9074 — Child’s  Dress, 
Suit,  -  t"  ^  .vears. 

Price  10  cts. 


9463 — Boy’s  Blouse, 
1  to  10  years. 

Price  10  cts. 


9446 — Men’s  Shirt, 
34  lo  4(i  lircii.st. 
Price  15  cts. 


9210— Girl’s  Belted 
Dress,  4  to  10  years. 
Price  15  cts. 


Every  'Summer  Ave  are  asked  for  ad¬ 
vice  by  some  despairing  housekeeper  af¬ 
flicted  with  a  plague  of  fleas.  In  most 
cases  the  firs^  advice  given  is  to  rid  the 
family  pets  of  these  parasites,  but  there 
are  many  cases  where  flea  infestation 


Sauerkraut  from  Early  Cabbage 
The  “Weekly  Netvs  Letter”  of  the  TJ. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture  gives  the 
following  advice  about  making  sauer¬ 
kraut  from  early  c.abbage : 

That  sauerkraut  can  be  made  only 
from  late  or  Pall  cabbag’e  is  a  belief  gen- 
eral  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  In 
connection  with  the  recent  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  fermentation  method  of  pre¬ 
serving  vegetables,  a  food  bacteriologist 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  declares  that  sauerkraut  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality  can  be  made  from  cabbage 
maturing  at  any  season  of  the  year.  The 
essential  points  under  the  revised  meth¬ 
od  recoinmended  by  the  sjiecialist,  which, 
it  IS  believed,  also  make.s  a  superior  pro¬ 
duct,  are  the  use  of  only  mature,  sound 
cabbage,  scrupulous  cleanliness  through¬ 
out  the  process,  and  proper  care  of  the 
surface  of  the  brine  after  fermentation 
IS  completed.  This  is  the  process: 

Bemove_  the  outer  green  leaves  of  the 
cabbage,  just  as  in  preparing  for  boil¬ 
ing.  If  an  instrument  for  chopping  is 
not  available,  quarter  the  heads  and 
slice  off  the  part  of  the  core  remaining 
on  each  (luarter.  Inexpensive  shredding 
machines  are  now  sold  upon  the  market, 
but  if  these  are  not  available  the  quar¬ 
ter  heads  may  be  cut  into  thin  slices 
Avith  a  large  knife.  Pack  the  shredded 
cabbage  immediately  in  a  clean  AV’ater- 
tight  receptacle  such  as  a  cider  or  Avine 
barrel,  keg,  or  tub.  Except  in  the  case 
of  large  familie.s,  four  or  fiA’-e  gallon 
earthenAA'are  crocks  are  jireferable.  This 
quantity  after  oi)ening  can  be  used  up 
before  spoilage  begins. 

As  the  cabbage  is  packed,  salt  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  to  40  pounds  of  cab¬ 
bage  should  be  added  and  distributed 
evenly.  When  tbe  barrel  or  crock  is 
nearly  full  the  cabbage  should  be  i)ressed 
down  as  firmly  as  possible  and  covered 
Avith  a  clean  board.  It  is  desii-able,  but 
not  es.sential,  that  a  cloth  be  placed  over 
the  cabbage  before  the  cover  is  put  into 
l)laee.  The  salt  .soon  extracts  a  consid¬ 
erable  amount  of  tbe  cabbage  juice,  and  a 
sufficient  weight  of  clean  brick  or  stone 
should  be  added  to  cause  tbe  brine  to 
rise  above  the  Avooden  cover.  Do  not 
use  limestone  or  sandstone  for  weights  as 
the  action  of  the  acid  produced  I)y  fer¬ 
mentation  on  these  substances  destroys 
the  keeping  quality  of  the  brine.  Tubs 
and  covers  made  of  yellow  or  pitch  i)ine 
should  not  be  emi)loyed  as  such  Avoods 
cause  disagreeable  flavor.s. 

The  container  then  is  set  aside  and  fer¬ 
mentation  allowed  to  i)receed  undis¬ 
turbed. _  If  the  Aveather  is  cool  or  a  cool 
cellar  is  used,  three  to  five  weeks  may 
be  neces.sary  for  the  fermentation  to  be 
comi)leted  ;  if  in  a  warm  room,  10  days 
to  two  Aveeks.  Scum  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  on  the  surface  of  the 
brine.  As  soon  as  gas  bubbles  cease  to 
rise  the  scum  should  be  removed  and  a 
layer  of  hot  melted  paraffin  about  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  inch  thick  should  be 
poured  upon  the  brine  Avhile  very  hot. 
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Avith  the  addition  of  a  good  cup  of  water. 
Again,  it  was  boiled  for  20  minutes  and 
a  second  drip  was  made.  This  was 
poured  into  the  fir,st  drip  and  the  pulp 
was  put  on  the  boil  for  the  third  time, 
another  cup  of  AV’ater  being  added.  The 
third  drip  was  also  poured  in  Avith  the 
others.  This  gave  about  three  good 
glasses  of  juice,  considerable  evaporation 
having  occurred  in  the  A’arious  boilings. 
This  juice  Avas  noAV  ready  to  be  Avorked 
up  into  jelly  or  it  could  have  been  bot¬ 
tled  and  set  aivay  to  be  opened  in  Win¬ 
ter  for  jelly-making. 

I  wi.shed  to  make  it  into  jelly  at  once 
after  fir.st  testing  it  for  pectin  content. 
I  found  that  upon  pouring  a  spoonful 
of  grain  alcohol  into  a  spoonful  of  the 
juice,  there  was  an  immediate  precipi¬ 
tation  of  the  jelly  substance,  and  that 
[AA’hen  I  shook  the  mass  gently,  'this 
formed  into  three  or  four  soft  masses. 
From  this  I  knew  that  the  juice  would 
not  stand  “measure  for  measure”  of 
sugar  and  juice,  but  Avould  take  about 
three-quarters  the  amount  of  sugar.  I 
therefore  heated  2^/4  cups  of  sugar  and 
poured  this  into  the  hot  juice.  After 
boiling  for  six  or  eight  minutes,  the  juice 
began  to  run  heavily  from  the  paddle 


and  AA’as  poured  into  hot  tumblers, 
have  made  as  many  as  four  glasses 
jelly  from  one  (piart  of  berries,  but 
thi.s  case,  I  made  up  the  first  drip 
itself,  u.sing  “measure  fo”  measin-e” 
juice  and  sugar  and  then  united 
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three  other  drips  tested  for  pectin  and 
used  a  scant  tAvo-thirds  of  sugar  for  each 
cup  of  juice.  Both  came  out  well  and 
there  seemed  not  much  choice  between 
the  two  lots  in  flavor  or  SAveetness. 

Blueberries  make  a  A'ery  sweet  jell.v 
and  for  this  reason  blueberry  jelly  can 
be  used  to  advantage  Avith  unsAveetened 
AA’afers  and  Avitli  cakes  and  desserts 
Avhich  are  not  very  sweet.  Its  color  is  so 
dark  that  one  does  not  have  to  take  as 
much  pains  in  skimming  as  AAhen  mak¬ 
ing  a  very  clear  and  transparent  jelly 
product.  LATHtA  LEONARD. 


If  the  sauerkraut  is  made  during  the 
F.all  and  stored  in  a  cool  i)lace,  there  is 
Jio  absolute  necessity  for  a  layer  of  inir- 
affin.  The  low  temperature  Avill  prevent 
decomposition.  The  popular  idea  that 
sauerkraut  made  from  early  cabbage  Avill 
not  keep  is  based  ui)6n  the  fact  that  the 
fermentation  occurs  in  warm  Aveather 
and  the  rapid  growth  of  scum  soon  de¬ 
stroys  both  brine  and  kraut,  if  the  sur¬ 
face  is  not  properly  protected.  Mnegar 
at  the  rate  of  one  quart  to  25  pounds 
of  cabbage  will  prevent  decomposition 
Avhich  .sometimes  takes  the  form  of  a 
soft  and  slippery  product. 


thin  cotton  spread  made  in  .lapan  Imd 
rows  of  drawn  Avork  and  a  design  of 
reeds  and  birds  in  blue,  price  $2.59. 
These  Japanese  bedspreads  are  especially 
cool-looking  and  attractive. 

Sleeping  baskets  for  the  pet  dog  or  cat 
cost  $1.88. 

Among  manicure  sui)plies  there  are 
many  preparations  to  looseji  and  remove 
the  rough  skin  around  the  nail,  and  the 
farm  girl  Avill  find  something  of  this 
sort  very  helpful  in  keeping  her  nails 
nice.  Proper  care  of  teeth,  hair  and 
nails  adds  to  a  girl’s  selr-respect. 

Dre.sses  of  natural  pongee  trimmed 
Avith  coin-spotted  blue  foulard  are  very 
pretty,  and  cost  $12.74. 

Rubber  crib  sheets  are  99  cents.  Rub¬ 
ber  sheeting  of  good  heavy  quality  is 
80  cents  a  yard,  one  yard  Avide ;  .$*1.19  a 
yard  54  inches  Avide. 

“Corkers”  that  hold  a  cork  tightl.v  in 
a  bottle  are  made  of  rubber  and  (;onslst 
of  a  ring  that  fits  around  the  bottle  necR, 
and  a  baud  that  pa.s.ses  over  the  top  of  the 
cork.  The  appliance  cannot  posibly  come 


A  New  and  Delicious  Jelly 

I  am  stire  that  making  jelly  from 
blueberries  Avill  be  a  novel  idea  to  many 
I'eaders  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but  it  is  true 
that  a  very  fine  jelly  can  be  made  of 
these  berries,  Avhich  are  .so  identiful  in 
many  country  districts.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  there  is  as  much  pec¬ 
tin  or  jelly-making  substance  in  the  blue¬ 
berry  as  in  currants,  which  are  generally 
regarded  as  tlie  best  ji'lly-jjroducing  fruit. 

I  made  three  good  gla.sses  of  I’ich  blue¬ 
berry  jelly  last  ye.ar  from  a  single  quart 
of  berrie.s.  First,  I  picked  over  the  ber¬ 
ries  and  washed  them.  Then  I  i)ut  them 
into  a  saucei)an  Avith  three  cups  (stand¬ 
ard  measuring  cups)  of  Avater  and  let 
boil  for  about  20  minutes  so  that  all  the 
berries  should  ojam  and  the  pulp  give  up 
its  juice.  The  berries  Avere  stirred  occa- 
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the  <‘nd  of  20  minutes,  the 
wa.s  turned  into  the  jelly 
to  dri|)  for  a  half  hour  or 
dri|)  wa.s  set  aside  and  the 


dry  pulp  was  returned  ty  the  saucepan 


Food  Economies 

At  the  pre.sent  time  AA’hen  everyone  is 
trying  in  every  Avay  possible  to  save 
food,  I  thought  it  Avould  be  a  good  time 
to  bring  forward  two  of  my  pet  econo¬ 
mies  that  can  be  practiced  at  this  sea¬ 
son. 

By  tbe  first  one  I  make  one  pod  of 
peas  furnish  as  much  food  as  Iavo  or 
three  usually  do.  This  I  accomplish  by 
using  the  pod.s.  We  have  never  liked 
the  kind  known  as  “sugar”  i)eas  as 
with  this  kind  there  seems  to  be  so  n)uch 
pod  and  so  little  pea ;  but  by  groAving 
the  ordinary,  shell  pea,  and  utilizing  the 
tender  jmds,  the  result  is  a  delicious 
di.sh.  Anyone  examining  a  pea  pod  care¬ 
fully  will  find  that  the  Avo<Kly  portion 
that  is  not  edible  is  the  inner  lining  of 
the  pod.  Some  people  cook  the  pods 
Avithout  removing  this  part,  putting 
them  through  a  potato  ricer  Avhen 
cooked.  This,  hoAvever,  does  not  make 
a  very  palatable  looking  di.sh,  and  as 
anyone  can  very  readily  learn  to  remove 
this  tough,  fibrous  portion,  it  .seems 
quite  AA'orth  while  to  do  so. 

This  is  my  method ;  First  string  the 
pod  as  you  AA-ould  do  if  you  Avere  string¬ 
ing  beans.  Remove  the  pea.s,  taking  care 
not  to  break  the  pod  Avhen  doing  so. 
Then  carefully  break  about  one-quarter 
inch  off  the  stem  end  of  one  side,  hold¬ 
ing  the  inner  side  of  pod  toAvard  you, 
and  with  the  end  broken  off  in  your  right 
hand  you  can  i)ull  doAA'nward  with  it  the 
entire  inner,  Avoody  skin.  Perhap.s  your 
first  attempt  may  not  be  very  success¬ 
ful,  but  Avith  a  little  practice  you  Avill 
soon  be  able  to  peel  out  this  j)ortion 
Avithout  any  trouble.  The  rest  of  the 
pod  Avill  be  found  to  be  very  tender  and 
remarkably  SAveet  amT  delicious.  The 
peas  should  not  be  too  old  to  have  them 
at  their  best,  and  Ave  find  that  Ave  can 
have  them  on  our  table  several  days 
earlier  than  if  Ave  did  not  cook  the  po<ls, 
as  we  can  use  them  Avhen  there  Avould 
not  be  enough  for  a  meal  if  cooked  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

My  second  economy  I  practice  Avhen 
making  jellies.  When  .skimming  them  I 
always,  in  common  with  mo.st  people,  I 
imagine,  get  considerable  of  the  jelly  por¬ 
tion  AA’ith  the  scum.  This  may  seem 
comparatively  small,  but  when  you  are 
making  any  quantity,  with  sugar  at  its 
presept  high  price,  it  really  means  con- 
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siderable  wapte.  I  used  to  throw  it 
away,  but  I  find  that  by  addiiiR  hot 
water,  in  the  proportion  of  about  two 
parts  water  to  one  of  this  skimmed  por¬ 
tion,  and  boiling  for  a  few  minutes,  then 
re-skimming,  the  result  will  be  a  nice 
lot  of  sweetened  fruit  juice  and  very 
little  scum.  This  juice  I  bottle  and  after 
sealing  with  paraffin,  put  avvay  for  use 
in  making  fruit  drinks  or  for  sauces.  I 
preserved  a  good  many  strawberries  this 
year  and  have  several  pints  of  this  juice. 
Next  Winter  we  will  enjoy  its  flavor  and 
beautiful  color  in  sauce  for  cottage  and 
other  puddings.  It  will  be  delicious  and 
will  not  mean  one  cent  of  extra  expense. 

MRS.  CIIARI.es  JOHNSON. 


Tested  Rules  for  Pickles  and  Preserves 

Green  Tomato  Mincemeat. — One  peck 
of  green  tomatoes  .sliced ;  sprinkle  with 
salt  and  let  stand  24  hours.  Drain  and 
chop  fine.  Chop  24  large  apples  fine; 
add  five  pounds  brown  sugar,  three 
pounds  seeded  raisins,  two  pounds 
chopped  citron,  one  tablespoon  of  cinna¬ 
mon,  one  teaspoon  of  cloves,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  allspice,  one  teaspoon  of  grated 
nutmeg,  one  pint  of  vinegar,  one  pound 
of  suet.  Cook  for  one  and  one-half 
hours,  then  pack  in  jars. 

Onion  IMckle. — f'ix  quarts  of  vinegar, 
small  box  of  mustard,  one  pint  of  coarse 
salt,  one  pint  sugar,  one  ounce  of  whole 


flannel,  and  prick  each  apple  several 
times.  Make  syrup  of  four  pounds  sugar 
and  one  quart  of  vinegar,  add  two-thirds 
of  a  cup  of  pickling  spices  and  the  apples, 
and  simmer  until  apples  are  tender,  but 
not  broken.  Drain  and  put  in  jars.  Re¬ 
duce  syrup  until  quite  thick  and  pour 
over  them. 

Sliced  Cucumber  Pickles. — One  quart 
cucumbers  sliced  thin,  but  not  pared,  one 
onion  sliced,  one  small  green  pepper  finely 
chopped.  Sprinkle  with  salt,  let  stand 
tlu-ee  hours.  Drain,  add  one  cup  brown 
sugar,  one-half  teaspoonful  cloves,  one- 
fourth  teasi)oonful  turmeric,  one  table¬ 
spoon  grated  horseradirdi  and  enough  vin¬ 
egar  to  cover.  Let  this  heat  well,  but  do 
not  boil. 

Preserved  Crab  Apples. — Rub  the 
crab  apples  v/ith  a  piece  of  flannel  till 
they  are  clean.  Prick  each  one  with  a 
needle  to  prevent  its  bursting  with  the 
heat  of  the  syrup.  Simmer  half  a  dozen 
cloves  and  some  whole  ginger  in  a  break¬ 
fast  cup  of  water  till  the  flavor  is  ex¬ 
tracted.  Strain  the  liquid  and  boil  it  for 
10  minutes,  with  one  pound  of  loaf  sugar. 
Skim  it  carefully,  then  put  with  it  a  pint 
of  crab  apples.  Let  them  just  boil  up, 
then  take  off  till  cool  and  repeat  this 
three  times.  If  then  they  look  quite 
clear  they  are  done  enough,  if  not,  boil 
them  once  more.  Lift  the  crab,  apples 
into  a  jar.  I’our  the  syrup  when  cold 
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In  No.  1064  we  have  a  pretty  Cover  Doilie  for  tlie  bread  plate.  The  embroidery  is  done 
with  the  cross  stitch,  and  is  eint)roidered  in  two  sliades  of  blue,  the  darker  shade  bcliiK 
us(k1  on  tile  rosettes  and  letters.  The  design  is  stamped  on  white  oyster  linen,  and 
with  mercerized  Uoss,  costs  20  cents. 


clove.s-,  one  and  a  half  ounce  alum,  six 
small  onions,  mix  all  together  in  a  jar, 
droi)  in  cucumbers  any  time.  Put  grtipe 
leaves  over  pickles  when  you  have  your 
jar  full  and  they  will  keep  well.  You 
can  pack  in  cucumbers  as  you  wish. 

I'icklette. — Four  large  crisp  cabbages 
chopped  fine,  one  quart  of  onions,  chopped 
fine,  two  quarts  of  vinegar,  or  enough 
to  cover  cabbage,  two  pounds  of  brown 
sugar,  two  tablespoons  each  ground  mus¬ 
tard,  black  pepper,  cinnamon,  turmeric, 
celery  set'd,  and  one  ttiblespoon  each  all¬ 
spice,  mace,  pulverized  alum.  Pack  the 
cabbage  and  onions  in  alternate  layers, 
with  a  little  salt  between  them.  I..et 
them  stiind  until  next  day.  Then  scald 
the  vinegar,  sugar  and  spices  together 
and  pour  over  the  cabbage  and  onions. 
Do  this  three  mornings  in  succession. 
On  the  fourth  put  all  together  over  the 
fire  and  heat  to  a  boil.  Ijit  them  boil 
five  minutes ;  when  cold,  pack  in  jars. 

Red  Tomato  Ketchup. — Use  tomatoes 
ripened  on  the  vine.  Wash,  core  and  cut 
into  small  pieces.  Cook  slowly  for  two  or 
three  hours,  strain  into  agate  kettle,  and 
let  stand  over  night.  In  the  morning 
skim  off  all  water.  To  every  three 
quarts  solid,  add  one  quart  of  vinegar, 
one  pint  sugar,  ^one  tablespoouful  of  salt, 
one  teaspoonful  of  mustiird.  Ivet  boil  one 
hour,  then  add  one  teaspoonful  turmeric, 
one  teaspoonful  cinnamon,  one  tea.spoon- 
ful  white  i)epper,  one-third  teaspoonful 
red  pepper.  Roil  down  until  thick  with 
the  cover  of  kettle  ofl.  Stir  to  prevent 
burning;  four  hours  cooking  is  required. 
Stir  with  agate  or  wooden  spoon. 

Tomato  Pickle. — ^Take  eight  pounds  of 
green  tomatoes  and  chop  fine ;  add  a 
quart  of  vinegar,  a  teaspoon  each  of 
mace,  cinnamon,  and  cloves,  a  table- 
spoonful  salt.  Boil  the  above  three 
hours,  then  add  four  pounds  light  brown 
sugar  and  boil  10  minutes. 

Sweet  Pickled  Crab  Apples. — Rub 
eight  ijounds  of  crab  apples  with  a  dry 


fruit 


(1  tit'  tilt'  jar  down 


Answering  the  Nation’s  Call 


IN  this  “supreme  test”  of  the 
nation,  private  interests  must  be 
subordinated  to  the  Government’s 
need.  This  is  as  true  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  as  of  all  other  instrumentali¬ 
ties  of  service. 

The  draft  for  war  service  which 
has  been  made  upon  the  Bell 
System  is  summarized  in  a  recent 
Government  report. 

Government  messages  are  given 
precedence  over  commercial  mes¬ 
sages  by  means  of  1 2,000  specially 
drilled  long  distance  operators  all 
over  the  country. 

The  long  distance  telephone  fa¬ 
cilities  out  of  Washington  have 
been  more  than  doubled. 

Special  connections  have  been 
established  between  all  military 
headquarters,  army  posts,  naval 


stations  and  mobilization  camps 
throughout  the  United  States. 

More  than  1 0,000  miles  of  special 
systems  of  communication  have 
been  Installed  for  the  exclusive  uco 
of  Government  departments. 

Active  assistance  has  been  given 
the  Government  by  the  Bell  System 
in  providing  telephone  communi¬ 
cations  at  approximately  one  hun¬ 
dred  lighthouses  and  two  hundred 
coast  guard  stations. 

Communication  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  National  Guard  at 
railroad  points,  bridges  and  water 
supply  systems. 

A  comprehensive  system  of  war 
communication  will  be  ready  at  the 
call  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  and 
extensive  plans  for  co-operation 
with  the  Navy  have  been  put  into 
effect  with  brilliant  success. 


<)V('r  fli(! 
closely. 

I’icklod  Cucumbar.s. — Wash  and  wipe 
small  cucumbers,  pack  in  salt  one  hour, 
then  drain  and  wipe.  Dry  them  and 
pack  in  half-gallon  jars.  Cover  with 
scalding  vinegar,  in  which  one-fourth 
teaspoon  of  cayenne  pepper  has  been  dis- 
.solved,  one-half  teaspoon  black  pc'pper. 
Place  on  top  the  pickles  a  piece  of 
horseradish  roof  the  size  of  a  half  dollar. 
Add  one  tablespoon  of  mustard  seed  to 
one-half  gallon  of  pickles,  a  few  white 
button  onions,  sliced,  on  top,  and  one  tea- 
.spoon  of  white  sugar.  Place  a  bit  of 
chamois  over  the  sugar  and  put  on  top. 

Cucumber  Catsup. — I*aro  ripe  cucum¬ 
bers,  cut  them  in  halves,  discard  the 
seeds,  and  grate  the  pulp.  Drain  off  the 
li(iuid,  and  to  each  pint  of  solid  pulp  add 
half  a  i>int  of  strong  vinegar,  one-fourth 
teaspoon  of  cayenne,  one  of  salt,  two 
level  tablespoons  grated  horseradish. 
Seal  tight. 

I’epper  Hash. — Twelve  large  green  pep¬ 
pers,  12  red  peppers,  six  onions,  two 
tablespoons  salt,  two  cups  sugar  and  one 
(piart  of  vinegar.  Chop  first  three  in¬ 
gredients  very  fine.  Cover  with  boiling 
water  and  let  stand  10  minutes.  Bring  to 
a  boil  and  boil  three  minutes.  Drain  very 
dry.  Add  other  ingredients  and  boil  20 
minutes. 

Chili  Sauce. — Eight  quarts  of  ripe  to¬ 
matoes,  three  cups  of  peppers,  two  cups 
of  onions,  thi'ee  cups  of  sugar,  one  cup 
of  salt,  one  and  a  half  quarts  of  vinegar, 
three  teaspoon fuls  of  cloves  and  same 
(piantity  of  cinnamon,  two  tea.spoonfuls 
each  of  ginger  and  nutmeg.  Boil  three 
hours.  Chop  tomatoes,  peppers  and 
onions  very  line.  Bottle  and  seal. 

HELEN  A.  LYNAN. 


As  the  war  continues,  the  demands  of  the  Government  will  increase. 
And  the  public  can  help  us  to  meet  the  extraordinary  conditions  by  putting 
restraint  on  all  unnecessary  and  extravagant  use  of  the  telephone. 

AMERICAN  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


5  save 


Dry  Your  Fruits  and  Vegetables  ji 

on  the  time-tried  economical 

Granger”  Evaporator 

Do  “your  bit”  for  Lucie  Sum 
iiiul  practice  economy. 

What  you  don't  eat  now,  • 

. .  for  winter  mealu.  The  “Grunger”  doen  it— 

easy  to  lain,  eliiid  can  do  it.  Takes 

No  Sugar,  No  Cans,  No  Jars 

GranaiT  EvauoraUal  vOKOtabli-a  are 
wholeaomo  and  dellciolia.  Evaporated 
flultH  make  wondorful  deascrU,,  cukca 
aixl  pica.  The  (iranger  la  tho  aimplcat 
and  moat  economical  houaehold  drier. 

Teated  and  approved  by  U.  S-  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Sluto  Agncultiirdl  Depta. 

Thousantls  in  UHO.  ,2  aizea,  up.  Uaed 
Write  tor  tUKK  booklet 
K— all  about  evupor- 
QtiniC  and  the  easy 


on  any  atovc 


RETAILERS’  35c  QUALITY 

COFFEE 

From  Wholesaler  Direct,  fresh  off  the  Roaster 

S  POUNDS  FOR  CJ  1  O  CS 
Bean  or  Ground  *4^  JL  •  fcd 
DELIVERED  FREE  WITHIN  300  MILES 

10  lbs.  DELIVERED  FREE  1000  MILES 

Satisfaction  Guara7itecd  or  Money  Unfunded 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,  233-239  Washington  St.,  New  York 


ESTABUSUKU  77  YKAR3 


Make  Y ear  Streams  Do  Your  Pumpins 

Use  water  now  wasted.  If  you  have  a 
supply  of  3  K.illoiis  or  more  a  minute 
aud  a  iail  of  3  feet  or  more,  install  a 

RIFE  RAM 

Boats  engines  and  windmills.  No  frees- 
ing  no  gasoline,  little  attention,  icwre- 
paire.  Over  11.000  in  uae.  Satwiaction 
guaranteofi.  Onouaersaya,  “Never  missed 
I  a  atroko  In  3  years.  ’ '  Operates  with  either  pnemnatic  or  grar- 
1  ity  tank  aystem.  Writo  today  for  catalog  and  free  •atimata. 
'FE  ENGINE  CO.,  Dept.  B.  90  Went  St.,  New  York 


STEAM  V'RIZGSURE 

.CANNING  OUTfiTS 


Ilotisidtecpcrs,  farmers,  grow¬ 
ers — everybody  can  .save  anti 
niuko  money  iircserving  meats, 
fruits  and  veKctables  witli  a 
National  Outllt.  Hakes  cheap¬ 
est  anil  touKliest  meat-cuts  ten¬ 
der  and  delicious.  Preserves 
fruits  and  vegetables  without 
waste  or  spoilage.  Use  glass 
jars  or  cans.  Simple — safe — 
economical.  Outfits  for  homo 
or  larger.  Write  for  details 
stating  wliat  you  will  can 
and  capacity  desired. 
Northwestern  Steel  &,  Iron  Works 
SIS  Spring  St,  Eau  Claire.  WIs. 


Odorless,  Bunitiiry,  Gorm-proof. 
b<yi)lacoa  anywhere  in  home.  A  guiir-f-  . 
antoe  of  healthy,  Bunitary  conditions,  p  - 

lSWAT  fly  breeding  privy 

Tlavo  city  convonionces.  Clcrm>lifo  killed 
instantly  by  chemicals*  Emptied  onco  a 
month.  Needs  uo  other  attention.  Boards 
of  Health  cndorRO.  Write  for  literature. 
AjsontM  wfint<‘4l'—«:TcluHlve  territory. 

COMFORT  CHEMICAL  CLOSET  CO. 
^28^jg£ctorle«JBId|j^ 


TOLEDO.  OHIO 


In  the  morning  when  thou  art  slug- 
fiflh  at  rousing  thee,  let  this  thought  be 
present :  “I  am  rising  to  do  a  man’s 
work.”-— Marcus  Aurelius. 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  aud  Corners, 
Cioth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold — “Rubal  New- 
Yobkeb”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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The  Ow  Knowt-but  SHE  can't  talk.  Ask  the  Dealer, 

NO  MORE  FLIES 

Banish  the  fly  evil 
from  your  cattle  and 
horse  stables.  Let  the 
animals  liveand  work 
in  comfort.  Remove 
their  greatest  summer 
dread.  Use 

SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY 

Spray  your  animals  with  this  fly  preventive 
tvvice  a  day  during  the  fly  season  and  they 
will  not  be  bothered  with  flies.  They  will 
work  and  milk  better  because  their  energy 
will  not  be  wasted  on  the  pesky  flies. 
SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY  is  a  perfectly  harm¬ 
less  liquid  which  absolutely  keeps  the  flies 
away.  It  will  not  gum  the  hair  nor  harm 
the  hide.  Has  been  used  by  thousands  of 
farmers  and  dairymen  for  17  years. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  gallon  can.  Also  ask  for  circular  de- 
scribine  other  farm  uses  for  K0-130S-S0  KILFLY  Wt«  will 
send  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  ouc  nationally  known  dai'y 
breeder  scut  us. 

The  H.  E.  Allen  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Carthage,  N.Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


Send  25c  for  a 
Trial  Package  of 


BOLA 


Have  you  ever  used  Carbola— 
earned  from  actual  experience 
iiow  easier  it  makes  your  work 
and  what  satisfactory  results  it 
gives? 

Whynotdo  so  now?  Getatrial 
package  for  23  cents  delivered  to 
you  by  parcel  post.  Contains 
enough  Carbola  to  cover  250  sq. 
feet.  Carbola  will  save  you  hours 
of  time  and  labor.because  it  paints 
and  disinfects  at  one  operation,  is 
always  ready  for  use  and  easily 
applied.  Just  add  water  and  put 
on  with  brush  or  sprayer.  Never 
clogs  the  sprayer.  No  going  to 
town  for  limeor  bother  of  mixing 
and  straining. 

Use  it  instead  of  whitewash 

in  stables,  poultry  houses,  cellars,  etc.  Car¬ 
bola  is  a  mineral  paint  combined  with  a  germi¬ 
cide  20  times  stronger  than  Carbolic  Acid.but 
not  poisonous  or  caustic.  Has  no  disagreeable 
odor.  It  driesa  snow-white— no^dark  or  color¬ 
less.  Kills  lice,  mites,  fly  eggs,  etc.  Prevents 
contagious  disease  germs  f  rom  getting  a  start 
in  flocks  or  herds.  One  gal.  covers  250  sq.  ft. 
10  lbs.  (10  gals.),  $1.00  and  postage 
20  lbs.  (20  gals.),  $2.00  delivered 
60  lbs.  (50  gals.),  $4.00  delivered 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  send  his 
name  and  your  order  to 

Carbola  Chemical  Co. 
7East42dSt.  Dept;  R,  New  York  City 


A  Herd  Record 

With  a  Message  for 
Every  Dairy  Farmer 

The  Cloverdale  Farm  Herd  owned  by 
A.  J.  Daugherity,  Streator,  Illinois, 
averaged  for  50  cows,  all  ages,  15,325.5 
lbs.  milk,  averaging  592.3  lbs.  butter. 
The  fifty  (year)  records  were  made  while 
feeding  Unicorn  Dairy  Ration  as  the 
entire  grain  ration  summer  and  winter. 
Mr,  Daiigherity  has  fed  Unicorn  Dairy 
Ration  for  eiglit  years.  He  writes  that 
he  has  found  it  more  economical,  from 
the  standpoint  of  milk  production,  than 
any  home  ration  he  could  combine.  It 
makes  more  milk,  takes  less  grain  to  do 
it,  end  keeps  the  cows  healtiiy.  Write 
for  free  Cow  Testers  Manual. 

Chapin  &  Co. 

Dept.  R-1 1  Chicago.  Ill. 


HEAVE5?a^ 
^COMPOUND 


rj 


Booklet 

Free  _  _ 

$3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  moue) 
back.  $1  Package  sufiScient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourih  Ave..  Piiisburg. 

SICK  BEASTS 

BOOK  on  treatment  of  Horses,  Cows, 
Sheep,  Dogs  and  other  animals,  sent 
free.  Humphreys’  Homeopathic  Vet¬ 
erinary  Medicines,  156  William  St.,  N.  Y. 

With  same  feed  plus  plenty 
of  water.  Our  free  book  tells 
how  you  can  prove  this  with¬ 
out  costing  one  cent. 

Livestock  Individual 
Drinking  Fountain  Co. 
Box  F  Lynchburg,  Vireinia 


!!  !|i’ 
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An  Allegany  Co.  Veteran’s  Creamery 

The  picture  shown  was  sent  us  by  Mr. 
G.  Adolph  Vo.ssler,  of  Allegany  County, 
N.  y.  He  says  this  cow  is  owned  by  one 
of  his  neighbors,  Mr.  Milo  Green,  who  is 
a  Civil  War  veteran,  and  also  a  reader  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Mr,  Green  is  an  old-timer, 
and  he  thinks  an  appropriate  name  for 
this  picture  would  be  the  following : 

“An  Allegany  County  Veteran’s 
Creamery.’’ 

This  “creamery”  is  a  high-grade  Jer¬ 
sey  cow  and  her  calf,  and  the  two  of 
them  stand  ready  to  help  relieve  the  food 
situation.  Mr.  Green  is  SO  years  old,  a 
veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  and  he  sa.vs  he 
has  used  care  to  practice  the  “selective 
draft”  when  he  picks  out  his  calves.  He 
I’aises  tlio  heifers  from  his  best  cows,  and 
the  best  sire  he  can  find,  and  has  now  de¬ 
veloped  a  herd  which  stands  high  among 
the  ranks  of  milk  producers.  Of  cour.se, 
it  is  old-time  advice  to  tell  a  farmer 
to  select  calves  out  of  his  best  co\v.s,  but 
it  looks  as  if  some  farmor.s  are  not  dead 
sure  which  their  best  cows  are,  and  it 
will  take  some  testing  and  weighing  to 
make  sure  about  it.  At  any  rate  Mr. 
Green  has  some  good  cows,  and  he  al.so 
has  some  original  ideas  about  the  dairy 


in  this  way,  the  danger  from  fire  from 
the  heating  .system  would  be  eliminated. 
I  know  this  is  a  hot-air  .scheme,  but  won¬ 
der  if  it  could  be  made  practical? 

Maine.  ii.  v.  p. 

In  order  fo  get  the  value  of  the  ven¬ 
tilating  system  in  the  stable,  the  foul 
air  must  be  taken  from  near  the  stable 
floor.  This  might  be  made  to  pass  into 
an  airtight  chamber  over  the  root  cellar, 
thence  out  through  a  ventilating  flue 
placed  opposite  the  intake.  This  would 
cause  a  circulation  of  warm  air  in  the 
chamber  above  the  root  cellar.  The 
cooling  of  the  air  in  this  chamber  might 
interfere  somewhat  with  the  operation 
of  the  ventilating  system.  Special  care 
•should  be  taken  to  makh  everything  air¬ 
tight,  and  the  ventilating  flues  should  be 
of  good  size. 

The  object  could  be  accomplished  by 
passing  the  warm  air  from  the  stable 
directly  into  the  root  ccll.-ir  near  the 
ceiling  on  the  stable  side.  Take  it  from 
near  the  .stable  floor  by  flue  into  tlie  air¬ 
tight  collar,  thence  out  by  means  of  flue 
on  the  opposite  side.  P>y  this  .scheme 
tlie  ventilating  system  would  serve  to 
ventilate  both  the  stable  and  the  root 
cellar,  but  is  open  to  two  possible  ob- 
jection.s;  first,  that  of  taking  the  foul 
stable  air  into  the  root  cellar,  which 


An  Allegany  County,  N.  Y.,  Veteran’s  Creamery 


situation,  for  he  is  I’oported  as  saying 
tliat  in  his  estimation  the  man  whO'  howls 
when  he  has  to  pay  six  cents  for  a  quart 
of  rich  milk  and  willingly  gives  10  cents 
for  a  small  glass  of  vile  whiskey  is  not 
to  be  compared  in  meanness  with  the 
man  who  used  a  wart  on  his  neck  for  a 
collar  button. 


A  Profitable  Sheep 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
following  clipping  in  reference  to  sheep. 
Mr.  F’awley  does  not  raise  sheep,  except 
the  one  referred  to  which  was  given  to 
Harry  Browning.  Mr.  Fawley's  grand¬ 
son,  in  March,  1916,  by  L.  T.  Umbaugh, 
a  ueighboi*.  The  lamb  looked  as  if  it 
would  not  live  but  careful  attention 
brought  the  results  referred  to  in  the 
clipping  enclosed,  which  I  know  to  be 
correct.  n.  t.  s. 

Loudoun  Co.,  Ya. 

The  note  referred  to  follows : 

Mr.  .John  Fawley,  who  lives  on  the 
l*t.  of  Rocks  Road,  sold  wool  from  one 
sheep  to  J.  W.  MeKimmey.  Weight  of 
wool  17%  pounds,  and  at  6.3c  per  pound, 
brought  the  handsome’ sum  of  $11.02. 

We  have  no  doubt  some  of  our  read¬ 
ers  can  make  a  better  showing  than  this. 
Farmers  who  have  kept  both  kinds  of 
stock  consider  that  one  cow  represents 
about  10  sheep  in  food  and  care  invest¬ 
ment.  A  good  ewe  will  give  a  lamb  in 
addition  to  this  fleece.  No  question 
about  the  value  of  good  sheep  to  farmers 
who  will  give  them  a  chance. 


might  or  might  not  be  serious,  depending 
on  the  uses  made  of  the  cellar,  and  sec¬ 
ond,  the  condensation  from  the  stable  air 
on  the  walls  of  the  cellar.  I  do  not 
know  of  an  instance  where  anything  of 
this  kind  has  been  tried.  A  report  of 
such  a  trial  would  certainly  be  interest¬ 
ing.  The  system  should  work,  but  it 
would  be  Avell  to  install  it  with  care. 
Have  everything  tight  and  of  ample  size. 

F.  L.  ALLEN. 


AILING  ANIMALS 


Catarrh 

We  recently  purchased  a  horse  seven 
.voars  old  that  came  from  the  West,  ami 
he  has  contracted  a  slight  cold.  Will 
you  advise  treatment  for  him?  At  pres¬ 
ent  we  are  rubbing  the  glands  with  kero¬ 
sene  and  giving  one  teaspoonful  of  ginger 
twice  daily.  He  coughs  a  little  and 
sometimes  there  is  a  discharge  from  the 
nose.  His  eye  is  bright  and  he  cats  well. 

New  York.  a.  d. 

As  the  horse  is  from  the  West  and 
shows  sucli  suspicious  symptoms,  you 
should  have  him  examined  by  a  qualified 
veterinarian.  Glanders  may  be  present 
and  it  is  contagious,  incurable  au(l  also 
communicable  and  fatal  to  man.  We 
should  not  feel  justified  in  prescribing 
treatment.  a.  s.  a. 


A  “  Hot  Air”  Ventilating  Scheme 

Our  building  spot  faces  the  West.  I 
have  been  thinking  of  putting  a  cellar 
under  the  barn,,  equipping  the  west  side 
for  a  dairy  and  using  the  oast  side 
for  a  root  cellar.  On  account  of  danger 
from  fire  in  installing  any  kind  of  heat¬ 
ing  plant,  I  have  often  wondered  if  it 
would  be  feasible  to  Imve  the  ventilation 
pass  over  the  root  cellar  instead  of  go¬ 
ing  directly  -up  through  foul  air  out- 
takes.  Would  the  basement  ceiling  and 
barn  floor  be  so  arranged  that  the  warm 
air  might  pa.ss  between  them  and  thus 
prevent  the  roots  in  the  basement  from 
freezing?  By  utilizing  the  animal  heat 


Quarter  Crack 

What  will  cure  a  contracted  lieel  on 
.a  horse?  She  has  a  quarter  crack  of  the 
inside  and  is  so  lame  she  can  hardly  step 
on  it.  It  is  feverish  and  sore  in  the  in¬ 
side  of  her  foot,  the  crack  seems  to  grow 
in  instead  of  growing  out.  J.  s. 

"N’ermont. 

Have  the  blacksmith  cut  away  a  semi¬ 
circular  portion  of  horn  of  tlni  wall  at 
the  ground  '.’surface  directly  under  the 
quarter  crack ;  then  jiiit  on  a  flat  bar 
shoe.  Now  clip  the  hair  from  the  hoof- 
head  (coronet)  and  burn  a  line  across  the 
top  of  the  crack  and  almost  completely 
through  the  wall.  Upon  this  line  as  a 
base  burn  a  large  V  in  tlie  skin  of  the 
hoof  head  with  the  ai)ex  of  the  V  rest¬ 
ing  upon  the  lines  at  the  top  of  the  crack. 
Do  not  burn  comi)letely  through  the  skin. 
Apply  a  blister  after  firing  and  again  at 
intervals  of  a  month.  I.et  the  mare  run 
on  low,  wet  pasture  during  the  coming 
Summer,  except  when,  the  blister  is 
acting.  A.  s.  A. 


SANITATION 


IS  THE  RELIABLE  METHOD 
FOR  PREVENTING 

FOOT  AND 
MOUTH  DISEASE 

HOG  CHOLERA 

AND  OTHER  CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 


You  can  make  all  live-stock 
quarters  sanitary  by  using 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1 

The  Standardized,  Reliable 
Dip  and  Disinfectant. 


KRESO  DIP  No.  1  has  been  used  at  tho 
large  state  fairs  in  the  United  States  for 
the  last  ten  years  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
contagious  disease.  It  has  done  it,  and 
KRESO  DIP  No.  1  will  do  the  same  for 
you  on  the  farm. 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1  is  reliable.  It  is 
easy  to  use  It  is  inexpensive. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on  the 
treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or  pitch 
mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on  how 
to  build  a  hog  wallow,  which  will  keep 
hogs  clean  and  healthy. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on  how 
to  protect  your  hogs  from  lice-  aud  para¬ 
sites  and  disease. 

Write  for  them. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DepL  Animal  lndusti>.  DETROIT,  MICH.  | 


FARMERS  NOT  A  f^OISO.N  ^ 

POWERFUL  DISINFECTANT 


FOB  CONTAGIOUS  ABOBTION 

Most  valuable  In  controlling  abortion, 
bringing  efter-birthand  treating  barren  cows. 
B-K  kills  the  infecting  germs,  heals  the 
uterus,  removes  the  slime  and  acid— no 
odor— no  straining.  More  effective  than 
lysol.Lugol'ssolution,  carbolic  and  cresola— 
much  safer.  Send  forour  Bulletin  52.  "Con¬ 
tagious  AbortIon‘‘,and  testimony  Crom  leading 
breeders.  For  sale  at  your  druggists. 

General  Laboratories — Madison,  Wis. 

2721  So-  Dickinson  Street 


SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

With  INCLOSED  MOTOR 
Keeping  OUT  DUST  ai^  RAIN  -  Keeping, IN  OIL 
SPLASH  OIUNG 

Constantly  Flooding 
E^ery  Bearing  With 
Oil.MakesItPumpIn 
TheUghtest  Breeze 

REPLENISHED  And  Prevents  Weal) 

ONLY  ONCE  A  YEAR 

DOUBLE  GEARS  ■—  Each  Carrying  Half  the  Loadi 
Every  feature  desirable  in  a  windmill  in  the 
AUTO-OILED  AERMOTOR 
Gasoline  Engines  —  Pumps  —Tanks 
Water  Supply  Goods— Steel  Frame  Saws 
Write  AERMOTOR  CO.  2500  12th  St.. Chicago; 


No  More  Singing  Spindles 

Mica  Axle  Grease  ends  squeaking, 
friction-bound  axles  and  hot-boxes. 
Makes  it  easier  for  the  horse  and 
less  expensive  for  the  owner.  The 
finely  ground  mica  fills  spindle 
crevices  and  makes  a  perfect  bear¬ 
ing  surface. 

MICA 

AXLE  CREASE 

Eureka  Harness  Oil  prevents  cracking  and 
breaking,  makes  leather  soft  and  pliable. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  of  NEW  YORK 
Principal  Offices 

New  York  Buffalo  Albany  Boston 


‘tSha  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Leadinf;  Refractory  Cow 

1  saw  an  inquiry  from  a  man  who 
wished  to  know  how  to  lead  an  unruly 
cow.  This  is  what  I  use  and  it  will  teach 
any  cow  to  lead. 

Take  a  large  ring  straight  bit.  tie  rope, 
or  I  use  a  pole  strap  or  short  holdback 
strap,  fasten  to  bit  on  one  side,  then  up 
over  cow’s  head,  back  of  horns  and  to 
the  opposite  ring-  Then  take  rope,  snap 
end  to  ring  and  under  cow’s  law  and  out 
through  the  other  ring.  When  cow  pulls 


Halter  for  a  Refractory  Cow 

it  hurts  a  little  and  when  she  lets  up 
the  hurt  stops.  I  bought  a  cow  that 
three  men  tried  to  lead.  I  put  bit  on 
and  in  10  minutes  I  was  started  for 
home  leading  cow  and  driving  team  with 
load  of  lumber.  I  never  knew  it  to  fail 
and  it  does  not  injure  cow.  J.  w.  H. 

New  Hampshire. 


Flies  and  Milch  Cows 

How  do  I  keep  the  flies  off  my  cattle? 
Easily.  First,  the  manure  is  removed  to 
the  field  before  a  flv  could  lay  an  egg  in  it 
and  hatch.  Second,  when  the  cows  come 
in  the  stable,  if  covered  with  flies,  I 
spray  them  with  a  commercial  fly  killer, 
taking  the  precaution  to  close  the  doors 
so  that  all  flies  can  share  it.  I  use  this 
spray  because  it  kills,  not  stuns  the  fly 
when  it  hits  him.  I  start  at  the  first 
cow  in  the  barn  and  roll  the  sprayer  the 
whole  length,  spraying  cows  under  the 
belly  and  behind  the  shoulder,  a  place  the 
flies  are  partial  to.  I  then  go  round  to 
the  other  side  and  repeat  the  job  on  each 
cow  until  the  lower  end  of  the  stable  is 
reached,  when  I  can  then  sit  down  and 
milk  my  20  cows  in  peace. 

New  York.  geo.  e.  howeli.. 

Bitter  Butter 

What  remedy  can  I  use  when  butter 
is  so  bitter,  that  it  is  impossible  to  use  it? 

New  York.  T*  B. 

Bitter  butter  may  be  caused  by  a  cow 
that  is  nearing  the  end  of  her  milking 
period.  At  this  stage  cows  sometimes 
produce  bitter  milk.  It  may  be  due  to 
something  cows  have  eaten  in  pasture,  or 
it  may  be  the  result  of  undesirable  bac¬ 
terial  growth  in  the  milk  or  cream.  If 
this  is  the  case  possibly  pasteurizing  the 
ci-eam  as  soon  as  it  is  separated  may  rem¬ 
edy  the  trouble.  As  to  the  bitter  butter 
you  have  on  hand,  there  is  no  remedy  if 
it  is  as  bitter  as  you  say.  Possibly  melt¬ 
ing  the  butter  and  mixing  it  with  an 
equal  amount  of  hot  water  and  then  run¬ 
ning  this  through  a  separator  might  so 
clarify  the  fat  as  to  enable  you  to  use  it 
for  cooking  purposes.  H.  F.  J. 


land  here  in  Wicomico  is  not  very^  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  inquirer’s,  and  Kentucky 
Blue  grass  thrives  wonderfully  well  here. 
But  you  must  understand  that  you  can¬ 
not  eat  your  cake  and  keep  it.  ^^isturing, 
especially  of  growing  stock,  rapidly  uses 
the  phosphates  in  the  soil,  and  if  the 
pastui*e  is  let  take  care  of  itself  you  will 
soon  have  what  is  known  as  a  Southern 
pasture,  a  place  where  no  grass  grows. 
Give  the  grass  an  annual  top-dressing  of 
mow  off  all  weeds  \v.  F.  massey. 


SHEEP 


A  FEW  EXTRA  FINE 
THOROBRED 


Shropshire  Ram  Lamhs 

from  vesristei-ed  stock,  snit.'iblo  for  service  this  full. 
Price,  $35,  $15  with  order,  hulance  at  time  of  ship¬ 
ment,  Sept,  or  Oct.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

E.  M.  BORTIiE  .  Victor,  New  York 


Seeding  a  Cow  Pasture 

Would  you  give  me  a  good  permanent 
cow  pasture  mixture  of  grass  and  clover 
for  land  that  runs  from  medium  sandy  to 
rather  stiff  loam?  Whole  field  has  clay 
subsoil.  State  quantity  of  each  to  sow  per 
acre.  G.  E.  o. 

Seaford,  Del.  \ 

As  a  stand-by  there  is  no  better  pas¬ 
ture  grass  here  than  Orchard  grass,  not 
Orchard  grass  alone,  as  it  is  apt  to  rim 
into  tussocks,  but  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  Orchard  grass,  Tall  Meadow 
fescue  and  Tall  Meadow  Oats  grass  at 
rate  of  25  pounds  an  acre.  Then,  after 
sowing  the  lighter  grass  seed,  sow  about 
three  pounds  of  White  clover  seed  an 

acre,  and  brush  all  in  lightly  with  a 

smoothing  hari’ow.  This  mixture  has 
been  tested  in  North  Carolina  with  suc¬ 
cess.  Another  mixture  which  I  have  used 
in  Virginia  is  10  lbs.  of  Orchard 

grass,  10  lbs.  of  Red-top  and  5 

lbs.  of  Kentucky  Blue  grass.  If 
the  sod  is  maintained  this  mixture  will 
finally  result  in  a  Blue  grass  sod.  Our 


For  Salfi— Pure  Bred  Shropshire  Buck  Lamhs 

Also  a  ffew  ewes.  .Satisfaction  gnavanteed. 

WILLIS  A.  WHITE  .  Geneva,  N.Y. 


TI  INK  R  CHOICE  LOT.  STRONG 

1  CROSS  BREEDERS 

The  leading  breed  for  hot  house  lambs.  Write  for 
literature  and  prices  to  J.  N.  McPherson,  Scottsville.N.Y. 


Ithppn  fnr  .'Jalp  Nice  foundation,  flock  registered. 
dllcc|J  lUI  ddlO  Southdowns— ram  and  nine  ewes. 

ARTHUR  NORTH  -  Walton,  New  York 


For  Sale— Reg.  South-down  Ewes 


_  ages. 

Also  Ewes  and  Kam  Lambs.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  JI.  J. 

wantei> 

2S 


'shrSiVe  Lamb  Ewes  orYearlings 


;0R  SALE— lies.  lIAMPSIIIllE-nOWN  EWES  AND 
RAMS.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  New  jEnsBY 


i  - 


HORSES 


FOR  SALE 

Three  Percheron  Horses 

registered  in  P.  S.  S.  B.  One  pair  six-year-old  maras  ; 
weight,  1.700  each.  Sure  breeders.  One  tw<$-y ear-old  filly ; 
a  prize  winner  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair  lastyear.  One  Stallion 
three  years  old,  a  Son  of  the  $60,000  Carnot.  Won  first 
pi'ize.laat  year  for  the  best  two-year-old  in  N.  Y.  State. 
Also  flr.st  at  Middletown,  N.  Y.  These  horses  are  all  sound 
and  right  in  evei-y  way  and  can  win  in  any  show  ring. 
ARDMORE  FARM,  Glen  Spey.SullivanCo.,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-Pure-Bred,  Black  Percheron  STALLION 

age,  6  years;  sonnd-and  a  good  breeder.  Price,  r-ight. 
O.  V.  REAMS,  Box  )J64,  Eau  Claire,  Mich. 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

200  head  to  select  from.  Special  prices  on  colts  for 
August  and  September.  Write  Dept.  D. 

The  “Shatlyside”  Farms,' North  Benton,  Ohio 

SHETLAND  PONIES 

All  ages  and  colors  at  give-away  prices,  as  I  am  ob¬ 
liged  to  sell  out.  Pauline  Smirh,  Monroe,  Ct. 

SHETLAND  PON  Y  COLT.  AVili exchange  for  Rhodo 
Island  pullets.  J.  0.  DATES,  Gkoion,  New  YokK 


PUBLIC  AUCTION 

Saturday,  August  4th 

1  P.  M.  SHARP  RAIN  OR  SHINE 

At  “Rockridge  Farms” 

154  miles  north  of  Freedom  Plains, 
on  the  Verbank  Road;  9  miles  from 
Poughkeepsie,  via  Manchester  Bridge ; 

2  miles  from  Billings  C.  N.  El.  Depot 

of 

Tubercular  tested  Guernsey  Cattle.  _ 
Brood  Sows,  Horse  and  Butter-making 
Implements. 

Count  of  Stanford,  No.  34832,  two-year- 
old,  pure-bred  Guernsey  Bull. 

20  head  of  fine  young  Guernsey  Cattle. 

4  Brood  Sows,  young,  due  to  farrow 
in  August. 

1  Roan  Horse,  seven  years  old,  a 
fine  animal. 

2churns,  1  butter  worker,  1  butterprinter, 

1  No.  15  De  Laval  Cream  Separator. 

Six  months’  time  given  on  approved  notes 
for  all  purchases  over  Ten  Dollars.  3  per 
cent,  given  for  cash. 

Respectfully, 

EDWARD  A.  FRANK,  Owner. 
J,  S.  PHILLIPS  &  SON,  Auctioneers. 


HOLSTEINS 


[ 


SWINE 


BRANFORD  FARMS 

BERKSHIRES 

20  Young  Sows  Bred  to  Extra  Good  Boars  for 
August,  September  and  October  farrow.  Average 
Weight  around  300  lbs.  Prices  range  from  $75 
to  $100. 

75  Spring  Pigs,  both  sex,  sired  by  Branford 
Rival  Lee,  Branford  Schoolmaster,  etc.  Prices 
$35  to  $40. 

Two  Tried  Service  Boars. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  ON  ARRIVAL. 

BRANFORD  FARMS 
Groton,  Connecticut 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP 


2  Reg.  Berkshire  Sows 

Dot  brod,  and  .. 

5  Berkshire  Gilts 

Lee  Premier,  Woodlawn  Queen  6th  and  Hopeful  Leo 
2nd  biMJklng.  F.G.  Soule  «fc  Soiiti,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 


COLLIE  PUPS 

Golden  sables,  from  registered 
stock.  Males  $8;  spayed  feiimles,  $6; 
open  females  for  l>reediiig  $(i ;  al.so 
grown  stock.  Circular  free. 
Clovemook  Farm,  Chambersburg,  Penna. 


EUGi^E  TO  ^gistS  Air6dlale  Pups 

good  specimens,  $8  anil  l$10.  Russian  W  )lf- 
hounds,  best  blood  in  Americfi,  $*30  and  #35, 
Also  Airedale  brood  bitches,  #30  up. 

J,  GUY  LESHEB  .  Norcliuiubcrland,  Pa. 

AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

One  bitch  in  whelp  cheap.  Stud  dog,  winner  of 
many  blue  ribbons,  and  a  bravo  hunter.  Fee,  $15. 
Puppies,  $15.  Allstone,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

An  Airedale  for  Home  Defenso  Guard 

Pedigreed  pups  for  sale.  W.  A.  LOWBER,  Burlinoton.N.  J. 

Thoroughbred  Collie  Pups  for  Sale 

F.  L.  CHENEY  .  Guilford,  New  York 

AND  GUINEA  PIGS. 
NELSON  BROS.,  Gkove  City,  Pa. 


Collie  Pups 


2  AAA  Either  color;  small.  Mated 

■  UIIU  iCrrclS  pairs  or  dozen  lots.  Pamph- 
^  le.t  and  price  list  free. 

LEVI  EAKNSWOKTH,  New  London,  Ohio 

CCDRCT6  Females,  $2.50;  males,  $2.  Per  pair,  $4 
•  tnimi®  u.  o.  Hardy,  iv'elliiigton,  Ohio 


GUERNSEYS 


Registered  Guernsey  Cattle 

Meet  the  present  abnormal  conditions  with  a 
sire  that  will  reduce  the  number  of  head  you 
carry  by  incre.asing  production.  We  offer  a  few 
Guernsey  bull  calves,  sired  by  our  May  Rose 
bull.  Golden  Secret  of  'I’liornliebank,  and  out 
of  A.  R.  dams  at  prices  within  the  reach  of  all. 
We  will  help  yon,  and  we  will  satisfy  you. 
THORN  LIEBANK  FARMS.  Glen  Spty, Sullivan  Co.,  N.Y. 


Will  deliver  for  $  1 OO  and  $  1 25 

TwoGuernseyBulls 

three  and  six  inonths  old.  Guaranteed  right.  Sire 
— Langwater  Golden  Secret  2nd  (34481)  a  handsome 
May  Roso.  Dam’s  record,  606.08  lbs.  fat  at  3  years. 
Grandam’s  average,  704.14  lbs.  fat.  Write  for  pho¬ 
tos,  etc.  H.  T.  BORDEN.  Mondamin  Farm.  MICKLETON,  N.  J. 


Belle  Alto  Guernseys 

REGISTERED  Very  Reasonable  Prices. 

M.  H.  McCalliim.  Mor..  BELLE  ALTO  FARMS  Wernersville,  Pa. 


ForSalo-REG.  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF 

4  mos.  old.  Carries  50  %  of  the  blood  of  Langwater 
Dorothy,  16099.70  lbs.  milk,  781.65  lbs.  Pat.  Price,  S50. 
S.  W.  TOWNSEND  -  Cochranville,  Pa. 


BERKSHIRES 


of  SIZE 
and  QUALITY 

The  boar.  Majestic  Mammoth  229500,  weight 
407  lbs.  at  7  months  of  age,  was  bred  and 
grown  by  us.  When  you  want  the  best  and 
want  them  big,  write  to  _  _ 

y—,  »  »  ,  n  WHITGUERN  FARM 

C.  H.  CAR  ILK,  WEST  CHESTER,  Pa. 


ONE  HUNDRED 

rich  in  the  blood  of  the  1914-1916-1916-1917  Grand 
Champions.  Now  on  uiilimiteU  range.  Boar**,  $8.5 
upwards.  Sows,  $30  upwards.  A  few  sons  and 
daughters  of  Barron’s  Succcs.sor  197499,  Successor’s 
Duke  10th,  191630.  Longfellow’s  Double  209000  and 
Successor’s  Double  208932,  offered  at  very  reasonable 
figures.  Buy  the  blood  that  is  iu  great  demand. 

BROOKLANDS  FARMS,  Berkshire  Dept.,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood; 

Letter  from  S.  F.  Zook,  Curry ville.  Pa.:  “Thr,  boar 
arrived  in  good  condition  andlam  loell pleasea  witk 
him."  We  have  exported  Berkshires  to  fourteen 
foreign  countries,  many  of  them  on  repeat  orders. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HAUrtNDIIIO,  Box  15,  Dundee,  W.  Y. 

BERKSHIRES 

Breeding  and  quality  unexcelled.  Prices  right. 
Write  us  your  wants.  H.  GRIMSHAW,  North  East.  Pa. 

Springbank  Berkshires  ^^w^by 

Choi'mei  ’s  Star  Master,  due  August  28tli.  Some  March  and 
April  Boar  pigs,  weighing  around  80  pounds  by  Charmer’s 
Champion  6th,  No.  208,200.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Uarbledale,  Conn. 


Large  Berkshire^ 


full  of  Masterpiece  ami  High  wood 
blood.  Spring  Stock  Farm.  Belleville,  Pa« 


30  Reg.  CHESTER  WHITE  SPRING  PIGS 

All  ages.  Can  fnrnish  pfiir  or  trios.  Not  akin. 
A.  A.  SCHOFELL  -  Heuvelton,  N.  Y. 

250  PIGS  SHIPPED  G.  0.  D. 

75  CHESTER  WHITES  AND  MEDIUM  YORKSHIRE  CROSS.  7 
weeks  old,  $7.50.  100  BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESTER  WHITES 
CROSS.  7  weeks  old.  $7.50.  75  0.  I.  C.  AND  LARGE  YORK¬ 
SHIRE  CROSS,  $8.00.  These  Pigs  are  from  Large, 
Gi'owthy  stock.  D.  REEVES,  Lexington,  Mast. 

REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES 

Boars.  Gilts,  Bred  gilts  and  Pigs.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Bidgely  Manor  Farm,  Stone  Ridoe,  N.  Y. 

RAn-  fV  I  P  Pipe:  beady  TO  SHIP.  Silver 
AVeg.  X  IvjO  strain.  Prices  rea-«onabIe. 

BUUBAKEU  BKOS.,  MIFFLINTOVVN,  PA. 


Pigs,  10  weeks  old.  $12. 

HERBERTHAITH.Manlius.N.Y. 


« 


HAMPSHIRES 


99  W 


BLUE  PIGS 


Purebred  Regiitered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

Fifteen  thousand  dollars  in  prize  money* 
for  milk  and  butierfat  production,  was  distrib* 
uted  among  breeders  of  registered  Holstein' 
Friesian  cattle  during  the  year  ending  April  30. 
1916.  The  ofHcial  supervision,  by  the  Advanced 
Registry  Office  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Asso¬ 
ciation,  of  all  regularly  conducted  tests,  and  the 
awai'd  of  liberal  prize  money  have  proven  a 
mighty  stimulus  and  an  educational  factor  of 
great  value,  in  the  promotion  of  interest  and 
progress  in  the  breeding  of  Holstein  cattle. 

Send  for  FREE  lUattrated  ‘DaeripUoe  BookUU 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America 
F.  L.  Houghton,  Sec’y,  Box  105,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


Pigs  any  age  ;  bred  gilts  for  fall  farrow. 

Free  circular.  Registered  Guernsey  Bulls. 

LOCUST  UWN  FARM,  Bird-ln-Hand,  Bqv  R,  Pa. 

FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVI16W  STOCK  FARM,  K. 
F.  I).  No.  1,  Wiiistoii-Salem.  North  Carolina 


Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 

9nn  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked  cows. 

£UU  A  number  are  recently  fresh  and  others  dne  to 
freshen  soon.  They  are  heavy  producers  and  will 
please  you. 

1  nn  '8,ige,  well  bred  two  and  three  year  old  heifers 
I  UU  bred  to  good  registered  H.  F.  bulls.  All  stock  sold 
with  a  full  guarantee.  Special  price  on  car  load  lots. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON  Springdale  Farms,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Phone  116  or  1476  M 


Maple  Lawn  Holsteins 

300  Registered  and  High  Grade  Holsteins.  50 
Holstein  heifers.  1  week  to  1  year  of  age.  A.  R. 
O.  cows  and  heifers  in  calf  to  OrmsbyJune 
King,  at  reasonable  prices. 

C.  W.  ELLIS.  Jr. 

Maple  Lawn  Farm  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins 

$15  to  $20 
for  HIGH  GRADE  CALVES 

either  sex.  Express  paid  in 
'lots  of  6,  40  large  high  grade 
land  )2  registered  Holstein 
cows  due  in  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember.  36  registered  heifers, 
1  to  2  years  old.  40  high  grade 
heifers  and  registered  bulls. 

J.C.  REAGAN.TulIy.N.Y. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 


30 


1  fin  cows.  They  are  good  size  and  large 

I UU  prodncei-s. 

Fresh  and  nearby  springers.  Grade  Heifer 
calves.  Registered  heifer  calves  and  Regist¬ 
ered  laill  calves.  Also  service  bulls  all  ages.  If  you 
want  tile  best  we  can  please  you. 

WEBSTER  &  WADSWORTH 

Dept.  Y  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Phone  14<F-S  Phone  43«F-2  McGraw 


Stevens’  Farm 
HOLSTEINS 

%  Holstein  heifer  calves,  $15 
and  $20  eacl),  two  calves  and 
registered  Imll  calf  for  $60. 
Registered  Ii  e  i  f  e  r  and  bull 
calves  all  ages. 

All  from  highproducing  damt 
PAUL  H.  STEVENS,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


A  Flat  Pocket-book 

Cuts  no  ice  as  our  prices  are  low.  Male  calves  half 
value.  Cows,  yearling  heifers  and  heifer  calves 
that  can't  be  heat  for  quality  and  price.  Herd  sires 
are  top  notchers.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  122- 
acre  alfalfa  farm  for  sale. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  H.  Rivenburgh,  R.  1,  Stockbridge,  New  York 

GET  A  GOOD  BULL  CALF  or  None 

We  have  2  well-bred  Holsteins,  #110  anti  #130. 
including  registration  papers.  First  check  gets 
either.  We  carry  insurance  guaranteeing  safe  ar¬ 
rival  and  health  for  30  days.  Animals  guaranteed 
as  represented.  BRED  UP— NOT  DOWN !  We  also  hav* 
3  choice  heifer  calves.  #135  each. 
MOIIKGAN  FARM,  Box  Y.  PEEKSKILL,  N.Y. 

Registered  Holstein  Heifer  straight.^uearly  white  mid 

fit  to  show.  Sired  by  Tidy  Abbekerk  Prince  Jewel. 
I’l-lce,  .$75.  GEO.  E.  HOWELL,  Spruce  Firm,  Howells,  N.Y. 

12  CALVES’  SHIPPED  C.O.  D. 

%  Holstein  Heifer  Calves,  $15,  out  of  31  lb.  Bull. 

2  Bull  Calves,  3  Ayrshire  Heifer  Calves. 
D.  REEVES  -  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 

High  Grads  HOLSIEIII C4LVES 

each.  Ship  anywhere.  F.  H.  Wood,  Cortlsnd,  N.Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  writifor 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenango.N.Y. 

Holslein  Bull  Bargains  Jr 

bs.  milk.  S.  H.  Deist,  Center  Square,  Penna, 


[ 


JERSEYS 


] 


Fosterlield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 

FOR  SALE 

COWS,  HEIFKKS  and  CALVES.  Address 
Charles  G.  Faster, P.O.Box  173,  Morristown,  Morris  Ca.,N.J. 

Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

sired  by  'Porono  Pogi.s  of  Hood  Farm  and  out  of 
high-producing  cows.  Prices  rcasomilde, quality  con¬ 
sidered.  William  Berry.  Valley  View  Farm,  De  Lancey.  N.Y. 

Reduce  the  High  Cost  of  Living-?^’Lrc^o^:*^'nd 

watch  the  “kiddie.s”  thrive  on  the  rich,  creamy  milk. 
JONES  JERSEY  FARM,  Sauquoit,  N.  Y. 
Choice  family  cows  a  specialty. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


If  you  are  not  satisfied 
■with  the  gl  owing  qual- 
_  ities  of  the  hogs  you 

now  raise,  why  not  try  the  BLUE  one  ?  They 
are  not  expansive,  but  they  are  tlie  best.  Write 
for  descriptive  matter  and  booklet. 

BLUE  HOG  BREEDING  CO.,  •  WILMINGTON.  MASS. 


QUfiCP  Kids  from  high  class 

v$  1*100  I  O  Xoggenburgand  Saanen 

parents.  Seine  good  Bucks.  No  bred  or  milking 
does  to  sell.  SHARPLES,  Centre  Square,  Pa. 

Wanlpd  lOO  REDS  AND  GREYS 

roxes*  nanieu  k-oss  bkown,  mcFall.  ai,a. 

Dnd  Cnu  Diina  "iNTEP.  Deal  ill  wild  animals  and  |)ets. 

nooroxrups  CIAUL4NU  ZOOt.  COHPA.M,  01dtowii.MiiliM 
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RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


August  4,  1917. 


Appleton 

Silo  Filler 


It  costs 

you  less  because 

its  price  is  no  higher  and  its  cost  in  ser¬ 
vice  is  much  ionjoer.  Records  prove  this. 

Guaranteed  to  do  more  and 
better  work  with  less  power 

and  labor  than  anv  other.  Tremendous?!  y 
strong  construction;  trame  solid  oak  and 
steel .  mortised,  bolted .  braced :  impossible 
to  pull  out  ot  line.  Blower  Independent  oi 
cutter;  allows  speed  adjustment  for  mini¬ 
mum  use  of  power  for  any  height  silo. 

Feed  table  frictionless.runs  on  chilled  iron 
roiiers;knives  spiraled, giving  clean  shear¬ 
ing  cut  with  least  used  power.  (10  lengths 
of  cut  — 6/16  to  2>i  inches.)  Easiest  to 
handle  and  safest— feed  rc  ls  and  table 
controlled  by  one  lever;  autc  matic  safety 
device:  low  down,  cut-1  nder  irame. 

Two  books 
FREE! 

One  on  s  ,c  building 
andeilagt.  crops  etc; 
theother  a  catalog  of 
Appleton  Silo  Fillers: 
showing  four  sizes  for 
4  h.  p.  engines  and  up. 

Write 

Appleton 
Mfg.  Co.. 
4^1  Fargoi 
Street, 
Batavia, 


Feed  Better 
Cut  Silage 

It  pays.  Shows  a  big  profit  In  dollara 
juna  cents,  na proved  by  users  of  Silver’s 
..Ohio.'’  This  machine  cuts  silage  un¬ 
like  other  eilo  fillers.  Reduces  it  to  a 
mold-proof  seml-pulp  that  packs  solidly, 
expels  all  air,  releases  the  sugar  juices, 
ferments  evenly  and  properly.  Free 
from  shreds  and  leaves.  Makes  the 
nigh  quality  silage  that  brings  biggest 
milk  yields  from  dairy  cows,  puts  weight 
on  fattening  stock.  Write  for  book  that 
proves  wisdom  of  **Silverizing”  silage. 

Silver’s 

“Ohio” 

The  Logical  Silo  Filler 

Cots  better  silage  and  more  of  it  in  the 
nay’s  time.  A  simply  built  giant  of 
strength  and  big  capacity.  Backed  by 
62  years’  manufacturing  experience,  by 
the  pioneers  of  silofillers.  Many  biglead- 
ing  features. 

Knives  that  cannot  spring  and  let  “air. 
P^ket’’  shreds  rnd  leaves  get  into  the 
Bilo;  patented  friction  reverse  and  single 
lever  control,  automatic  beater-feed— 
saves  a  man’s  work  at  the  feed  table; 
heavy  12-gauge  sheet -steel  fan  case, 
real  galvanized’’  pipe,  low  speed  fan 
—liJls  highest  silos  with  ease,  7  sizes— 
40  to  800  tons  a  day.  4  h.p.  gas  to  big 
tractor  power. 

Two  Books  FREE — Our  catalog— and 
book  on  Silve  dzed  silage.  Write  today. 

the  silver  mfg.  CO. 

Box  36^1  Salem,  Ohio 

“Modem  filage  Methods,’* 

264  pages,  sent  for  2ic. 
coin  or  stamps. 


Ensilage  Cutter  and  8-10  H.P. 

Gasoline  ^  Q  7  C 
Engine^^i  O 


Buy  the  wonderful 
MokuI  cnHiluKO  cut¬ 
ter,  the  euKv  drivinj? 
cutter.  It  cuts 
more  and  bctu*r  corn.  Put  with 
this  the  8-10  Henvi'Duti  enKine 
and  you  have  a  wlnnin^^  combin- 


Uelivei'ed  pr.tces  quoted  on 
icnuest. 


ation.  You  can  buy^the  two  at  $37S.  evcrythlnff  complete,  or  you  TUT  P  DI/^¥  /Mil  HT  T  1 

can  buy  either  Heparatc,  prices  are  low  now.  They  will  be  much  1  llj  ^  £<•  DIIjLUiY  CU..  lvt  V/  L^incIOIl..  O.. 

higher.  Heavi  Duti  engines  use  gasoline  or  kerosene.  There  t?  a  i  v*  V# 


ngher.  Heavi  Duti  engines  use  gasoline  or  kerosene.  There 
14  not  another  engine  juHt  aa  good.  Catalog  of  both  engines  and 
cutter  Rent  on  request  and  a  special  price  to  the  first  man  in 
each  locality. 

R.  Consolidated  Gasoline  &  Engine  Co..  202  Fulton  St,  New  York  City 


JO 

.  name  on  a  poHtai  will 

brinir  this  new  Catalog 
Folder  on  I<at*proof,  Fire¬ 
proof,  Weatherproof  ComCriba 
_  retuni  mail.  Gives  facts  and 
ugitreB  on  the  big  corn  Iosbcb  each  year. 


r/ran 


by 


fS) 


$ilo  Money'v 


.5  ft.  more  capacity  for  iams  money  wit;- 
Globe  extenalon  roof.  Window  FREE, 

Mg  cash  and  early  shipment  discounts.  A 


Cost  no  more  than  wood— last  , 
a  life-time.  Made  of  rust-proof, 
perforated,  galvanized  iron. 
Come  in  sections.  Easily  put  up. 

FIRE-PROOF,  RAT-PROOF 
Lightni  ng- proof ,  weather-proof- 
cure  corn  better;  keep  it  drier: 
free  from  mould.  Many  sizes  and 
stylo..  yricoB  low.  Write  for  Fr.. 

>  atalog  at  once. 

Von  Crib  &  Bin  Co. 


GLOBE  SILO 

moans  big  money  saved.  Writs  for  de¬ 
tails  and  prices  QUICK  to  GLOBE  SILO 
CO.,  2-12  Willow  Street,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THS 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


■  I  >INTER  national 


strong^cst  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operates 
fon  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up hoop^ 
continuous  open*door  front-->air-tigt)t  door  and  pc^ 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  Thg 
loterosilonal  SiloCo.^  118  Flood  Bldg.,  Moadville,  Ps. 


Protect  Ourself  a^ai^t 

\bi*eaka^e,  delays , 


and  Incraaaing  Ooata  In  FtlUng  Your  SUo 

The  patented  safety  yoke  protects  the  operator. 
The  patented  cushion  drive  protects  the  machine. 
Steel  base  and  steel  plate  case.  Easily  sharpened 
knives  with  3  bearing  alignment  Springless  com¬ 
pression  force-feed.  Lightest  draft. 
Sizes  for  4  H.  P.  up.  CATALOG  FREE. 
Prices  right.  Distributors  everywhere. 

SWAYNE,  ROBINSON  &  CO. 

350  Main  Street  Richmond.  Ind. 

We  e/so  msAre  **Monay-Makmr^'  Hay  Proraem 


Green  Mountain  Silos 

PROMPT  SHIPMENTS 

Best  Doors  Creosoted  Staves  that  last 

Strongest  Hoops  Guy  System  that  will  your  silo  erect 

The  Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co. 

338  West  Street,  Rutland,  Vt. 


Silo  and  and  Milk  Notes 

- - 


Condensed  Milk  on  Small  Scale 

There  are  many  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  well  adapted  to  dairying  whe”e  milk 
production  would  he  profitable  if  f  i-e  cost 
of  shippmg,  the  long  haul  to  ra  Iroads, 
and  the  drawbacks  attending  the  sale  to 
irresponsible  dealers,  could  be  overcome. 
If  a  laboratory  could  be  established  in  a 
good  locality  to  treat  the  milk  of  50  to 
100  cows  so  as  to  produce  the  standard 
form  of  condensed  milk  or  cream  now 
well  known  to  the  trade,  this  might  lead 
to  a  great  expansion  of  the  dairy  busi¬ 
ness.  The  product  thus  becomes  such 
as  can  be  shipped  to  distant  markets 
with  nc  risk  of  spoiling,  and  would  com¬ 
mand  its  full  value  at  all  times.  A  unit 
of  the  size  indicateil  would  be  added  to 
as  soon  as  it  reached  a  profitable  stage, 
and  other  such  plants  would  be  started. 

Alabama.  j.  r.  v. 

The  proposition  of  this  inquirer  is  en¬ 
tirely  outside  of  realization.  The  amount 
of  milk — now  problematical — is  so  small, 
that  no  apparatus  or  laboratory  could  be 
adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  milk. 
The  ccadensing  business  of  this  country 
is  now  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  great 
corporatioud,  and  supplied  with  the  most 
modern  and  costly  apparatus,  and  it  is 
only  by  the  employment  of  the  latter, 
that  a  salable  condensed  milk  can  be 
produced  in  a  profitable  way  and  this 
only  in  the  most  wholesale  way.  A  small 
concern  could  not  compete  with  them  foi* 
an  hour.  Condens".'!  milk  is  not  boiled 
mi!k,  but  milk  treated  in  the  most  scien¬ 
tific  manner,  and  evaporated  with  costly 
apparatus,  vacuum  pans,  and  Intricate 
canning  mechanism  and  of  this 

yearly  round  milk  supply  of  from  2,000 
to  5,0(X)  cows.  A  small  coudeiisery  near 
me,  cost  over  .$100,000  to  install,  and 
plan  for  its  supplie.s,  and  the  trade  for 
ev.poratod  cream  is  yet  more  complex  so 
I  c':"iht  whether  a  100-cow  concern  could 
keep  Its  head  above  water  a  week.  If 
our  Alabama  fr  end  can  secure  a  guar¬ 
anteed  supply  o  milk  from  100  cows  he 
might  erect  a  cc  ijiarativcTy  cheap  cream¬ 
ery  and  make  putter  and  Birmingham 
would  no  doubt  absorb  it,  or  possibly  a 
cream  trade  with  the  ice  cream  concerns 
at  general  market  rate.s,  and  as  the  de¬ 
mand  grew,  additions  could  be  made  to 
the  plant,  and  possibly  cheese  made  part 
of  the  year,  all  under  the  direction  of 
a  thoroughly  competent  man.  The  long 
haul  for  small  manufacturers  should  be 
avoided,  as  the  butter  trade  Is  mostly  in 
large  dealers’  bands,  and  unless  sold  to 
them,  a  small  consignment  has  small 
chances  in  a  great  market  where  carload 
lots  attract  but  moderate  attention.  Work 
up  a  creamery  first.  j.  o. 


A  “  Log-house”  Silo 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  sug¬ 
gestion  given  on  page  .344,  “Silo  for  Six 
Cows,”  for  building  a  silo  by  using  2x4- 
nich  stuff.  I  know  but  very  little  about 
a  silo  from  the  standpoint  of  experience, 
end  would  like  to  ask  if  the  idea  of  a 
silo  such  as  he  suggests  is  really  prac¬ 
tical?  lias  anyone  ever  built  sufh  a 
silo?  Where  can  the  coal  tar  paint  be 
secured?  If  such  a  silo  were  built  in 
the  open  I  presume  it  would  be  improved 
by  a  covering  of  building  paper  and 
weather-boarding,  would  it  not? 

I’aw  I’aw,  W.  Va.  .  o.  e.  n. 

The  building  of  a  silo  on  the  “log- 
house”  plan  is  certainly  very  practical, 
and  demands  very  little  “blue  print,”  or 
piano-finish  skill.  Built  of  good  lum¬ 
ber,  it  is  ,_quickly  constructed,  is  per¬ 
manent,  not  subject  to  shrinkage,  “shed¬ 
ding  hoops”  or  blowing  over,  and  is  pret¬ 
ty  nearly  frost-proof.  In  these  later 
years,  it  has  not  been  built  to  any  ex¬ 
tent,  as  other  silos  have  been  more  gen¬ 
erally  erected.  In  building  these  octagon 
silos,  it  is  best  to  have  the  2x4’s  dressed 
to  a  thickness,  so  that  the  successive 
layers  will  keep  on  a  true  level,  and 
that  the  ends  of  the  pieces  in  the  walls 
are  cut  with  a  true  bias,  so  that  the 
laps  will  come  together  snug.  One 
of  the  claims  for  this  silo  is 
that  if  well  jointed  in  the  erec¬ 
tion,  there  is  no  need  of  interior 
lath,  and  cementing  or  any  coating  or 
external  covering  beyond  a  coat  of 
paint,  if  the  owner  chooses,  and  a  roof 
of  some  kind  to  keep  "rnt  snow,  and  cold 
to  cause  surface  freezing.  In  laying  up 
the  walls  care  should  be  t''’'en  to  keep 
the  inside  wall  true  and  plurr'^  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  smooth  wall  to  insure  against 
friction  in  the  settling  of  the  silag’e. 


As  the  inquirer  does  not  mention  the 
size  of  silo  desired,  I  would  imagine  that 
possibly  a  silo  10  feet  in  diameter,  and 
24  feet  in  height,  would  be  ample  for  a 
starter.  This  would  be  approximately  .30 
feet  in  circumference,  and  the  encircling 
eight  pieces  needed,  would  need  to  be 
each  close  to  four  feet  in  length,  some¬ 
thing  for  your  builder  to  determine.  For 
foundation  a  cement  and  broken  stone 
platform  will  be  needed,  and  the  first 
ring  of  2x4’s  should  be  well  bedded 
onto  it,  with  ample  amounts  of  cement 
so  to  make  both  an  air  and  waterproof 
union.  Then  begin  to  spike  on  the  lay¬ 
ers,  using  15-pcnny  nails,  and  it  will  be 
all  the  better  if  a  coat  of  gas  tar  paint 
is  put  between  each  layer,  and  where 
the  ends  lap.  Be  sure  that  enough  is 
used  to  cement  the  joint.  Coal  tar  paint 
is  simply  gas  tar  under  another  name, 
and  the  black  roofing  paint  is  quite  as 
valuable,  and  costs  little.  As  the  silo  is 
built  up,  four  manholes  each  18x18 
inches  will  be  needed,  doors  without 
hinges,  opening  in — simply  cutting  out 
a  square  and  again  using  the  long 
lengths.  TS%en  the  silo  is  finished,  it  can 
he  painted  or  not  inside,  as  you  elect. 
If  southern  pine  is  used — and  that  ia 
used  exclusively  up  here  for  wooden  silos 
— ^the  moisture  of  the  silage  will  pene¬ 
trate  it  so  little,  that  the  wood  quickly 
dries  out  as  the  silage  is  lowered,  though 
it  will  do  no  harm  if  this  tar  paint  is 
used  on  the  interior.  One  of  my  silos 
was  so  painted,  28  yeai-s  ago ;  the  paint 
is  apparently  as  perfect  today  as  ever. 
If  you  care  to  paint  the  outside,  you  can 
do  no  better  than  to  give  it  a  good  coat 
of  Portland  cement,  mixed  with  skim- 
milk,  and  be  “outside”  of  the  white  load 
trust.  The  prices  of  lumber  and  labor 
m  j’our  locality  are  beyond  estimate 
from  this  point,  but  you  can  quickly  get 
an  estimate,  and  compare  it  with  the 
prices  asked  for  the  good  silos  c /ery- 
where  advertised.  J  G. 

Ohio. 


Ration  for  Shotes  on  Pasture 

Will  you  give  balanced  ration  for 
shotes  on  pasture?  H.  I..  T. 

New  York. 

If  your  shotes  are  on  high  protein  pas¬ 
tures  give  them  a  ration  composed  of  4.5 
parts  middlings,  50  parts  corn  and  five 
part.s  tankage  or  oil  meal.  If  on  low 
protein  pasture  fi'ed  corn  50  parts,  mid¬ 
dlings-  25  parts  and  tankage  or  oil  meal 
25  parts.  H.  F.  J. 

Cow  Holding  Up  Milk 

Will  y<"”  tell  me  what  to  give  a  cow 
that  )t  give  her  milk  down? 

New  yo  c.  n.  N. 

One  w-'"’  d  have  to  know  all  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  and  have  full 
particulars  abi.  it  the  cow  and  her  con¬ 
dition  before  it  would  be  possible  to  give 
confident  advice  in  such  case.  A.  s.  A. 


Live  beef  cattle  5^^  to'  O'^e,  whole¬ 
sale;  dressed  beef  12%c;  side  pork  17c; 
potatoes,  about  $1.50  per  bu.;  peas,  green, 
.35c  pk. ;  dry  beans -$0  to  $7  per  bu. ; 
eggs  .32;  butter  32  to  34;  veals,  calves, 
j]2%c,  alive;  lambs  about  12  to  1.3; 
fowls  14.  B.  w. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

This  section  of  Delaware  County  de¬ 
pends  almost  entirely^  on  the  cow  for  a 
living.  No  garden  crops  are  raised  here 
for  sale  and  a  very  little  fruit.  Good 
cows  sell  for  $75  or  more.  Dressed  pork 
and  veal  bring  18  cents  per  lb.  at  our 
local  market ;  eggs  36  •  per  doz. ;  butter 
4.5c  per  lb.  A  few  old  potatoes  in  hand 
sell  at  $2  per  bu.  Most  of  the  milk  here 
is  taken  care  of  by  a  cooperative  cream¬ 
ery  with  the  best  o..  satisfaction. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  T.  E.  w.  n. 

Wheat  all  cut  but  thrashing  much  de¬ 
layed  by  wet  weather.  Corn,  tomatoe.s 
and  all  vegetables  growing  fine  but  get¬ 
ting  weedy.  Milk  at  cooling  stations 
brings  $2.50  per  hundred  pounds.  Pota¬ 
toes  75c ;  eggs  ,33 ;  milch  cows  $60 ;  corn 
.$1.90;  bran  $2.50;  butter  4()c;  flour, 
per  barrel  $15  ;apples  $1.75  per  ham¬ 
per;  blackberries,  per  quart,  l()c;  chick¬ 
ens  18c;  hogs,  per  pound,  15c;  veal 
calves,  i)er  pound,  12^c;  sugar,  7%c; 
lard  25c.  o.  H. 

Kent  Co.,  Del. 
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Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


Rapidity  of  Corn  Growth 

Is  it  possible  that  corn  will  f  row  (under 
the  best  growing:  conditions)  as  nncli  as 
cne  foot  in  any  single  night?  c.  A.  J. 

Virginia. 

All  things  seem  to  be  possible  in  these 
lively  days,  but  we  never  saw  any  such 
growth  on  corn.  We  should  have  to  stand 
and  watch  it  grow  in  order  to  be  con¬ 
vinced.  Most  of  such  statements,  like  big 
egg  yields,  are  bsised  on  “e.stimates”  rath¬ 
er  than  facts.  We  hear  of  remarkable 
growth  made  by  rubber  plants  in  Mexico, 
but  half  an  inch  every  hour  for  corn  is 
a  wonder. 


Harvesting  Beans 

On  page  S.‘>0  you  have  a  very  good 
bean  article,  with  a  mis.sing  link,  as 
many  other  good  articles  have.  Namely, 
you  state  when  the  vines  are  pulled  they 
may  le  thrown  into  small  heaps  with 
small  bottoms  (page  881).  ^  What  do 
you  m''an  by  small  bottoms?  Imagine 
handling  '?()  acres  or  more  of  beans. 
What  aro  you  going  to  make  these  small 
bottoms  of  economically,  and  what  the 
cost?  I.  n.  N. 

New  dfrsey. 

When  field  beans  are  being  harvested, 
they  are  fre<iuently  nlaced  on  small  piles 
for  a  few  days  so  that  they  will  dry  out 
before  being  jilaced  in  storage.  If  the 
small  heaiis  are  siiread  out  low  and  flat, 
many  of  the  vines  will  be  next  to  the 
wet  ground,  and  the  flat  surface  would 
catch  much  of  the  rainfall  if  any  should 
come  at  that  time.  On  iTie  other  hand, 
if  the  bean-vines  are  placed  in  compact 
heaps,  taller  and  with  less  surface  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  ground,  much  less  of  the 
soil  moisture  will  be  absorbed  and  in 
time  of  rain  more  water  will  drain  off. 
Boards  or  canvas  or  any  other  material 
is  never  placed  under  the  piles  in  the 
fields. 

The  bean  vines  are  pulled  in  two  dis¬ 
tinct  ways.  When  the  grower  has  a 
large  acreage  he  usually  has  what  is 
known  as  a  bean  harvester.  This  con¬ 
sists  of  two  flat  blades,  and  one  of  each 
of  these  slides  along  under  each  of  the 
two  rows,  pulling  out  the  vines  and  lay¬ 
ing  the  two  rows  in  one  continual  row. 
Then  men  with  hay-forks  gather  up  the 
vines  into  the  small  compact  heaps. 
When  the  bean  harvester  is  unavailable, 
the  work  must  necessarily  be  done  by 
hand.  One  of  the  most  satisfactory  ways 
of  doing  this  is  to  have  each  man  take 
two  rows  at  a  time.  He  jiulls  with  one 
hand  while  he  gathers  the  roots  of  many 
plants  into  his  other  hand.  When  he 
has  thus  accumulated  a  good-sized  bunch, 
it  is  carefully  stood  upside  down  so  that 
the  moist  roots  and  the  beans  will  get 
full  exposure  of  the  sun  and  air  and 
quickly  dry  out.  By  taking  two  rows 
at  a  time,  these  small  bunches  of  beans 
may  be  stood  along  between  every  four 
rows,  so  that  there  is  a  place  provided 
for  the  hay  wagon  to  drive  through  the 
field  and  have  the  vines  thrown  on  to  the 
wagon  by  men  on  each  side  with  hay¬ 
forks.  u-  w.  D. 

Watering  Muskmelons 

I  understand  in  growing  muskmelons 
there  is  a  certain  time  when  the  plant 
should  not  be  watered.  Can  you  tell  me 
when  that  time  is?  w.  \v.  M. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

When  the  strength  of  cantaloupe 
(rnu.skmelon)  vines  goes  into  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  fruit,  the  vines  are  in  a  weak¬ 
ened  condition.  It  is  then  that  they  are 
overcome  with  bliglit  just  before  the  crop 
is  ready  to  pick.  Also,  when  the  vines 
are  wet  the  leaf  diseases  develop  and 
spread  most  rapidly.  That  is  why  peo¬ 
ple  say  the  long  spell  of  warm-  wet 
weather  and  then  the  hot  sun  ruined  their 
field.  A  good  rain  or  a  thorough  irri¬ 
gation,  when  the  fruit  is  forming,  is  very 
beneficial,  but  the  vines  must  be  kept 
dry  as  much  as  possible. 

When  the  crop  has  grown  during  quite 
dry  weather  a  heavy  rain  near  ripening 
time  may  cause  the  melons  to  increase  in 
size  so  rapidly  that  they  split  open  in 
the  blossom  end.  This  indicates  vigor¬ 
ous  vines  and  quality  melons,  and  the 
splitting  of  the  melon  can  be  prevented 
by  bending  the  stem  or  checking  it  with 
a  pocket  knife  so  that  the  full  force  of  the 
sap  flow  from  the  vine  is  cheeked.  Thus 
excellent  melons  are  produced.  Bordeaux 


mixture  thoroughly  and  frequently  ap¬ 
plied  will  materially  cheek  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  blight.  .\n  ounce  of  nitrate 
of  soda  hoed  into  the  soil  around  each 
hill  when  the  vines  begin  to  develop  fruit, 
is  very  beneficial  in  m-iintaining  the  vig¬ 
or  and  health  of  the  vines.  Frequent 
light  applications  of  water  to  wet  the 
foliage  and  surface  soil  should  never  be 
allowed  but  generous  applications  of 
water  at  long  intervals  are  essential  for 
best  results.  b.  w.  d. 

Burning  Out  Stumps 

I  am  told  that  if  a  tree  is  cut  down 
before  the  sap  goes  from  the  limbs 
down  to  the  roots,  and  an  inch  or  j  %- 
inch  hole  18  inches  deep,  bored  into  the 
stur..p,  this  filled  with  either  sulphur  or 
saltpeter,  and  corked  until  Spring,  thm 
filled  with  lamp  oil  and  ignited,  it  w  11 
I'urn  out  to  the  ends  of  the  roots.  Is  tfis 
the  right  way  or  is  there  a  better  way  .' 

Columbiana,  ().  i..  n.  u. 

Tliis  thing  started  some  ,‘>0  years  ag\ 
.and  has  had  more  free  advertising  than 
any  other  farm  advice  we  know  of.  It 
was  at  first  credited  to  the  “Scientific 
.•\merican.”  We  wrote  that  paper,  and 
they  repudiated  the  advice.  It  has  now 
been  before  the  public  all  these  years, 
but  if  anyone  has  ever  succeeded  in  de¬ 
stroying  a  .stump  this  way  the  evidence 
has  also  been  destroyed.  We  believe  it  is 
a  fake,  but  we  are  still  open  to  any  proof. 


Transfer  to  Notary 

I  am  a  notary  public.  I  took  out  my 
notary  papers  in  TJlster  Co.,  N.  Y.  Can 
T  sign  papers  as  a  notary  public  in  Erie 
(''^•mty,  the  county  in  which  I  now  live, 
or  can  I  have  my  commission  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Ulster  to  Erie  County? 

Elina,  N.  Y.  j,  w.  n. 

No,  you  may  not  sign  as  notary  pub¬ 
lic  for  Erie  County  now,  not  until  you 
are  appointed  for  Erie  County,  nor  can 
you  have  your  commis.sion  transferred. 
If  you  wish  to  act  as  notary  in  Erie 
County  you  must  make  a  new  application 
and  be  appointed  anew  for  that  county. 
If  you  hall  continued  to  live  in  Ulster 
but  were  temporarily  in  Erie  you  could 
then  have  filed  your  certificate  in  Erie 
County,  and  could  have  acted  in  that 
county  also. 


New  Jersey  Seed  Law 

The  State  Seed  Analyst  of  Now  Jer- 
•sey  has  prepared  regu  Nations  and  instruc¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  labelling,  inspection 
and  analysis  of  seeds  in  New  .Jersey,  as 
provided  by  the  State  Seed  Law,  effective 
November  1,  lOlG.  (Full  text  of  law 
given  in  Circular  50,  available  on  re¬ 
quest.)  A  copy  of  these  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  person,  firm  or  cor¬ 
poration  selling  seeds  within  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  or  selling  seeds  into  the  State  to  be 
retailed  by  local  dealers.  These  are  pub¬ 
lished  a.s  Circular  (50  of  the  New  .Jersey 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and 
can  be  obtained  by  request  L-om  .Tohn  P. 
Ilelyar,  State  Seed  Analyst,  New  .Jer¬ 
sey  Agricultural  lOxperiment  Station, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Woodchuck  Hides  ' 

^  • 

There  have  recently  been  many  re¬ 
ports  th.at  skins  of  woodchuckr  have 
jumped  in  value.  It  is  oaul  that  +liis 
tough  hide  is  used  for  making  whip  lash¬ 
es  and  thongs.  Investigating  these  ru¬ 
mors  seems  to  put  them  in  the  class  with 
wild  war  stories.  The  following  report 
seams  to  cover  it: 

We  receive  occasionally,  a  couple  of 
.skins  of  woodchuck  but  on  account  of 
the  small  quantity,  W’e  h<ave  never  been 
able  to  find  a  satisfactory  outlet.  In  or¬ 
der  to  give  an  article  a  commercial  value, 
substantial  quantities  must  be  available 
and  this  certainly  does  not  apply  to 
woodchuck  hides.  No  consumer  ever  in¬ 
quired  for  any  and  we  are  always  will¬ 
ing  to  dispose  of  them  at  about  5c  per 
skin.  As  far  as  we  know,  they  are  inly 
used  by  doll  makers,  who,  we  presume 
use  anything  that  is  cheap,  to  cover 
small  animals.  It  must  be  borne  in 
nvind  that  woodchucks  can  only  be  caught 
from  Spring  until  Fall,  at  a  time  when 
the  fur  is  poor  and  therefore  the  skin 
is  not  desirable  for  fur  purposes.  We 
would  not  be  surprised  if  with  the 
present  high  prices  of  leather,  it  would 
be  useful  for  leather  purposes.  This  can 
only  be  tested  when  large  quantities  are 
available.  it.  p.  pfaelzek. 

New  York. 


The  sitting  room  carpet  was  being 
taken  up  preparatory  to  house  cleaning, 
and  little  U'orothy,  aged  three,  was 
watching  the  operation  with  a  great  deal 
of  childish  curiosity  and  interest.  Talc¬ 
ing  up  carpets  was  evidently  something 
new  to  her  infantile  mind.  Finally,  aftn- 
some  hard  thinking  on  the  subject,  sh  i 
looked  up  at  her  mother  and  said  : 
“Mamma,  is  you  goin’  to  let  the  Iha  r 
go  bare-footed?” — (’redit  Imst. 


Will  Slo-Filling  Time 
Find  YOU  READY? 


OILO-FILLING  time  will  soon  be  here.  Fill  your 
own  silo  just  when  the  corn  is  ready  to  cut.  Get  full 
feeding-value  from  your  silage  and  be  independent  of  the 
cutter  crew.  If  you  haven’t  a  tractor,  your  farm  gasoline 
engine — 3  h.  p.  and  up — will  do  the  work.  Papec  users  are 
not  worried  about  the  labor  shortage  at  silo-filling  time. 

Here’s  the  way  B.  T.  Cole,  Stanton  Station, 

N.  J.,  managed  last  fall:  “I  filled  my  silo  with 
a  3J4  h.  p.  engine  with  corn  as  heavy  as  ever 
grew  out  of  the  earth  and  had  power  to  spare. 

We  weighed  one  load,  aSO  lbs,  and  cut  it  in 
twelve  minutes  by  the  watch.” 

Frank  S.  Powell  of  Uwchland,  Pa.,  writes:  “I 
purchased  one  of  your  ‘N’-13  Ensilage  Cut¬ 
ters  this  season,  and  I  wish  to  say  that  it  is  a 
real  corn  cutter.  I  have  had  a  silo  for  the 
last  four  or  five  years  and  have  always  paid 
a  steam  engine 

and  cutter  for  , _  _  „ 

fourteen  hours’  i  -7' 

work.  This  sea¬ 
son,  with  the 
Papec  and  an  8 
h.  p.  gas  en¬ 
gine,  I  filled  the 
same  silo  in 
15  hours.  The 
Papec  is  a 
iwonder.” 


'im 


mmm 


Kehrli  Bros.,  Beaverton,  Ore¬ 
gon,  operate  a  10-inch  Papec. 
They  report:  “We  have  used 
other  cutters  and  after  nlling 
three  large  silos  with  the 
.  Papec,  we  must  say  it  is  by  far 

the  best  machine  we  know  of.  It  runs  easy  and  is 
handy  to  get  at  for  any  change  or  adjustments.” 

Bob  Phillips,  Sulphur  Springs,  Texas,  declares  that  his 
13-inch  Papec  is  indeed  a  wonderful  little  machine. 
Have  used  it  now  two  seasons  and  have  been  at  no  ex¬ 
pense  whatever  with  the  exception  of  grinding  the 
knives.” 


Requires  1-S  to 
1-3  less  power 
than  any  other 
blower  cutter. 


l  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  machine,”  writes  J.  L.  Elgin,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
who  operates  a  16-inch  Papec,  “and  I  have  never  owned  or  used  a  piece  of 
machinery  which  came  so  near  doing  what  was  expected  of  it  as  this  cutter.  I 
can  heartily  recommend  the  Papec  to  all  prospective  purchasers.” 

Fred  L.  Farmer,  Mgr.  Congdon  Orchards,  North  Yakima,  Washington,  bought 
^  Papec  cutter  last  August.  He  says:  “We  forced  the  machine  to  its 

lull  capacity,  on  our  18  x  48  silo,  but  experienced  no  difficulty  in  elevating.  We 
afterward  equipped  the  cutter  with  an  automatic  hay  feeding  device  and 
have  used  it  several  days  each  week  since.  It  is  the  most  efficient  machine 
that  we  know  of  for  cutting  either  ensilage  or  alfalfa.” 

IVirife  for  Catalog 

Some  dealer  near  you  now  handles  the  Papec  or  will  get  one  for  you. 

1;  J*”"**®  “«  that  you’re  taken  care  of.  Anyway, 

tend  for  catalog  today. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO. 

10  MAIN  STREET 

SHORTSVILLE,  N.  Y. 
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The  Harvest  of  Havoline 


Havoline-Oiled  autos  an'd  tractors  yield  daily 
harvests  of  satisfactory  performance. 
Havoline-Oiled  machines  are  insured  against 
wheezing  cylinders,  lost  mileage,  many  re¬ 
pair  bills,  and  premature  old  age.  Good 
farm  managers  buy 

HAVOLiNEOIL 

ovr- 

*'/t  makes  a  difference'* 

Two  5-gaIlon  cans  will  guard  your  car  or 
tractor  for  a  season.  The  sealed  container 
is  your  “safe  conduct”  to  uniform  Havoline 
quality,  full  quantity,  no  waste,  no  dirt,  and 
highest  scientific  purity. 

3(nliian  3^cftntng:  Compan|) 

jfncorporateb 

New  York 

producers  and  Ilefiners 
of  Petroleum 


A  REAL  POTATO  DIGGER 

Not  •  mere  Plow  with  a  rake  attachment,  but  a 
low  priced,  scientific  Implement.  Cleans  the  trash 
from  the  dirt  and  the  dirt  from  the  potatoes  as  well 
as  machines  that  cost  five  times  as  much.  Steel 
beam  with  high  arch  to  prevent  clogging.  Pol¬ 
ished  high  carbon  steel  shovel.  Adjustable  wheels 
regulate  depth  and  “pitch”  exactjy.  Will  not 
bruise  potatoes.  ^  Don’t  buy  a  Drill,  Cultivator, 
Harrow,  Lime  Spreader,  Potato 
Digger,  or  any  other  piece  of  Farm 
Machinery  haore  writing  for 
our  special  catalog.  State  what 
m  achine  you  want  and  give 
your  deal, 
er’s  name. 


Hench  & 
DromgoM 
Company 
York,  Pa. 
1516  6tb  Ave. 


APPLY  LIME  THIS  FALL 

Orders  must  be  placed  at  onca  to  prevent 
disappointment.  The  extraordinary  car 
shortage  makes  this  imperative. 
Caledonia  Marl  Lime,  the  most  soluble 
calcium  carbonate,  proves  most  econom¬ 
ical.  Write  for  prices,  facts,  analysis,  etc, 
CALEDONIA  MARL  BRANCH 
International  Agricultural  Corporation 
812  Marine  Bank  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


PureUnleached  Hardwood  Ashes 

THE  BEST  POTASH  FERTIUZER 

They  solve  the  fertilizer  Problem.  Correspondence 
invited.  Address  JOHN  JOINT,  L.  B.  297,  Lucknow,  Ontario 


MONARCH  CIDER  PRESS 


Here’s  the  right  outfit  for  work¬ 
ing  up  the  culls  into  profitable 
cider.  Suitable  for  individual  and 
merchant  service.  Our  celebrated 
high  pressure  design  with  minute  accu¬ 
rate  con.struction,  getsall  the 
juicewithlowoperatingex- 
pense.  Builtinsizesfrom 
15  to  400barrels  a  day. 

60-page  Catalogue 
free.  Write  today. 

A.  B.  Farquhar 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Box  130 
York,  Penna, 

Wcalso 
make 
Engines. 

SawmilU. 

Threshers, 

Implements. 

Ask  for  Catalogue. 


Books  Worth  Reading 

Animal  Breeding,  Shaw . 1.50 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall.,  1.50 
Principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport..  2.50 

Cheese  Making,  Decker .  1.75 

Business  of  Dairying,  Lane . 1.25 

Clean  Milk,  Winslow . 3.25 

Dairy  Chemistry,  Snyder .  1.00 

Dairy  Farming,  Michels . 1.00 

Handbook  for  Dairymen.  Woll . 1.50 

Milk  and  Its  Products,  Wing . 1.50 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK, 


25  Bushels] 
Per  Acre 


^Ae 


That’s  the  yield  set 
for  the  New  York 
State  Million  Acre 
WHEAT  CROP 
of  1918.  Other 
States,  too,  are 
speeding  up  wheat 
production.  You  can  produce  25  bushels 
per  acre  or  better  if  you  use  good  seed, 
fertilize  and  make  a  perfect  Seed  Bed  with 

“Acme”  Pulverizing  Harrow 

L.  H.  Moulton,  Farm  Superintendent,  Cornell 
College  of  Agriculture,  says :  “We  have  three 
*Acme'  Harrows  which  have  been  in  use  for  years. 
They  are  most  efficient  tools  where  an  exceptionally 
fine  seed  bed  is  required.”  Light  draft  and  comfort¬ 
able  seat.  Sizes 3  ft,  to  1 7^  ft.  wide.  Send  today  for 
free  book,  “7'Ae^cme  Way  toCrops  ThatPay." 

Duane  H.  Nash  Inc. 

141 
Elm  St. 

No. 


Millington 

N.  J. 


eVi  ft.  Wide 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the-  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


If  you  need  a  buggy  or  har-  W 
nessthisfallornext  spring,  ^ 
I’llsaveyou$20toW0-if  you  ^ 
buyNOW.  You  won’t  have  " 
another  chance  to  buy  as  low  ■ 
as  my  “After  Harvest  Prices’*  m 
which  I  am  quoting  for  a  " 
limited  time.  Write  today  for  ■( 


My  Big 
New  Catalog 


and  see  for  yourself  the  money  you  can 
save.  Look  over  the  160  nifty  styles.  SPLIT 

^  60 


HICKORY  Buffgiea  aro  famous  the  world  over. 
^Id  on  30  Days  FREE  Road  Test~2  YsarGuar 
snto^DonU  miss  this  opportunity  to  got  a 
genuine  Split  Hickory  at 
a  big  saving.  Write  for 
catalog  and  price  list  now, 

H.  C  PHELPS,  Proa. 


The  Ohio  Carriage 
Mfg.  CO: 

station  290 
Columbus,  0. 

'•■■•a' 


Farm  Mechanics 


A  Fruit  Cooler  Building 

I  send  a  .sketch  of  my  fruit  cooler 
building.  We  cool  by  allowing  west 
v’ind  to  blow  through  cellar,  and  up 
through  ventilators  on  wagon-house  floor, 
facing  east.  We  heat  by  closing  ventil¬ 
ators  and  using  oil  stoves.  Wo  usually 
maintain  a  temperature  around  28  de¬ 
grees.  This  would  be  a  very  expensive 
building  to  erect  nowadays.  The  timbers 
are  very  heavy,  and  sub-cellars  or  cooler 
rooms  are  all  brick,  no  insulation,  etc. 
Our  coolers  are  something  like  15  feet 
high.  Can  tier  four  rows  of  barrels. 
AVagon  house  floor,  15  feet ;  living  rooms, 
between  8  and  30,  and  attic  above. 

CLARENCE  Jf.  ROCKEFELLER. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Pulling  Pipe  from  Well 

I  took  cylinder  out  of  a  well  1.35  feet 
deep,  four-inch  casing,  134-inch  pipe  and 
three-inch  cylinders.  A  leak  about  half 
way  down  had  let  in  a  lot  of  earth  and 
gravel,  so  that  it  could  not  be  used.  I 


generator  is  one-half  kilowatt.  The  water 
is  carried  out  of  wheel  pit  through  40 
feet  of  12-inch  pipe,  out  into  a  down 
stream.  When  the  water  is  nearly  high 
enough  to  run  in  the  wheel  pit  the  speed 
of  stream  pulls  and  does  not  back  water 
under  the  wheel  to  stop  it.  The  line  is 
360  yards  from  plant  to  the  house  and 
about  400  to  the  barn.  AYe  have  the  third 
wire  and  have  the  bolt  meter  and  rheo¬ 
stat  in  small  room  joining  living  room. 
We  use  altogether  ,33  lights.  All  are  40 
watt  except  one  60,  one  20  and  one  75. 

We  now  control  the  raising  and  lower¬ 
ing  of  water  gate  from  a  windlass  at  the 
house.  A  single  wire  connects  from  same 
to  a  grooved  wheel  on  head  gate.  We 
wind  it  up  and  a  counterweight  of  about 
50  pounds  carries  it  down.  We  have  a 
wire  with  a  hinged  hook  to  hold  the  wind¬ 
lass  handle  when  gate  is  raised.  A  loop 
holds  the  hook  together  as  the  handle 
pulls.  On  the  end  of  loop  a  fine  wire 
runs  to  upstairs  window.  An  ordinary 
fine  cord  is  fastened  to  the  wire.  A  very 
light  pull  slips  the  loop  and  the  hook 


could  not  start  it  up  or  out  with  a  .small 
derrick  gear  set  of  pulleys  and  %-iuch 
rope.  I  secured  another  piece  of  pipe, 
made  a  pair  of  wooden  clamps  of  hard 
dry  ash  plank  (used  rosin  so  that  they 
would  not  slip)  ;  then  I  built  a  solid 
pillar  of  timber  about  three  feet  high  by 
the  side  of  the  pipe.  Then  I  took  a 
stick  of  timber  6x6,  16  feet  long,  for  a 
lever  and  cut  a  slot  in  the  end  about  one 
foot  deep  for  the  pipe  to  pass  through 
and  allow  the  lever  to  get  a  sure  hold 
under  the  clamps.  I  used  a  piece  of 
I’/i-inch  pipe  for  a  fulcrum,  cutting  a 
small  notch  in  lever  and  having  it  well 
fastened  to  the  pillar,  so  that  it  could 
not  get  out^of  place.  Then  I  placed  the 
lever  about  level,  fastened  on  the  clamps, 
then  by  raising  the  lever  and  letting 
it  drop  I  took  it  out.  It  Avas  slow  Avork, 
and  I  have  forgotten  how  many  days  I 
woi'ked  at  it.  Now  who  can  tell  me 
hoAA’  to  stop  that  leak?  N.  W.  B. 

West  Shokan,  N.  Y. 

That  Farm  Power  Electric  Plant 

I  Avould  like  to  state  a  few  facts  to 
supplement  II.  M.’s  description  of  our 
electric  light  from  small  Avater  power, 
page  611.  I  am  noAV  in  my  seventy-seventh 
year.  My  Aveak  point  has  always  been 
for  machinery.  I  have  owned  and  have 
nGAA*,  more  than  I  care  to  enumerate.  I 
saw  I  had  a  small  Avater  power,  and  it 
was  up  to  me  to  demonstrate.  I  bought 
the  second-hand  electric  outfit  as  II.  M. 
describes,  Nov.  15.  The  dam  is  built  on 
a  solid  ledge  of  rock ;  concrete  22  inches 
high ;  iron  reinforced.  The  water  is  car¬ 
ried  64  feet  to  the  Avheel  through  a  wood 
pipe  eight  inches  diameter — to  iron  fore¬ 
bay.  The  wheel  is  feet  in  diameter, 
18  inches  Avide ;  master  cog  wheel,  five  feet 
diameter,  drives  spur  jack  16  inches  diam¬ 
eter.  Belt  Avheel  38  inches  diameter; 
pulley  on  generator  four  inches  diameter ; 
speed  850  revolutions  per  minute.  The 


flie.s  o])en.  This  part  of  plant  works 
like  a  charm  and  ueA’er  has  failed. 
Maryland.  geo.  av.  m’coomas,  sr. 


Making  Lightning  Rod 

M'ill^  lightning  rods  made  of  %-inch 
galvanized  iron  pipe,  or  a  cable  made  of 
a  few  No.  9  wires  be  as  durable  as  most 
rods  placed  on  the  market?  lYhat  is  the 
best  Avay  to  attach  lightning  rods,  Avith 
insnlatoi*s  or  Avithout?  J.  P.  G. 

Ohio. 

According  to  Farmers’  Bulletin  No. 
.367  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  No|  3  or  No.  4  double  gal¬ 
vanized  telegraph  Avire  may  be  used  in 
the  protection  of  buildings  from  lightning 
Avith  results  nearly,  or  quite,  equal  to 
those  gained  from  the  ordinai’y  copper 
conductors.  While  not  as  durable  as  cop¬ 
per,  galvanized  iron  wii’e  offers  the  same 
protection  and  may  be  installed  at  com¬ 
paratively  small  cost.  The  present  prac¬ 
tice  is  to  staple  these  lightning  conduc¬ 
tors  directly  to  the  building,  without  in¬ 
sulators.  The  above  mentioned  bulletin 
AA’ill  give  you  full  directions  for  putting 
up  these  wires  and  is  well  Avorth  getting 
if  you  contemplate  roddiug  your  build¬ 
ings.  M.  B.  D. 


Frost-proof  Cellars. — If  11.  V.  P., 
Enfield,  Me.  (P.  864)  will  line  his  cellar 
somewhat  as  I  have  built  several  lumber 
driers,  I  do  not  think  that  he  Avill  have 
any  trouble  with  frost.  Let  him  strip  his 
walls  Avith  two-inch  strips,  Siiy  two  feet 
apart,  and  board  up  Avith  tongue  and 
grooved  lumber,  making  a  two-inch  air 
space  next  Avail.  Against  that  nail  2x6- 
inch  studding,  and  boai’d  up  on  that,  fill¬ 
ing  up  the  six-inch  space  with  dry  suav- 
dust  or  very  finely-cut  straw,  well  iiacked. 
Five-pound  paper  sacks  can  be  used  for 
filling  up  with  the  saAV’dust  at  the  top. 
If  there  is  danger  from  above,  ceil  over¬ 
head  and  fill  the  space  between  the  floor 
joists  Avith  sawdust.  Protect  window  and 
door  openings  as  you ,  suggested.  In  mjj 
lumber  driers  I  have  found  that  280  de¬ 
grees  F.  for  two  days  at  a  time  will  not 
Avarin  the  siding  through  six  inches  of 
thoroughly  dry  sawdust,  and  I  have  seen 
ice  on  the  top  of  the  kilns  when  the  ther¬ 
mometer  shoAved  above  240  degrees  inside. 

F.  A.  BROAVN. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Connecticut  Contest 

Following  is  the  record  at  Storrs, 
Conn.,  for  week  ending  July  24,  and 
total  to  date : 

Barred  Books, 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn . 

Michigan  P.  Farm,  Mich . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Jules  P.  Francais,  L.  I . 

Hampton  Institute,  Va . 

Fairfields  Poultry  Farms,  N.  H . 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farms,  Ontario,., 

Rodman  Schaflf,  N.  H . 

Bock  Rose  Farm,  N.  T . 

White  Bocks. 

Holliston  Hill  P.  Farm,  Mass . 

Bcnjamia  F.  Bow,  N.  H . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Buff  Bocks. 

Koshaw  Farms,  Conn . 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn . . 

White  Wyandottes. 

A.  L.  Mulloy,  Conn . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

A.  L.  Vreeland,  N.  J . 

Grant  Euler  &  Son,  Pa . 

Joseph  Moreau,  R.  I . 

Ohed  G.  Knight,  R.  I . 

Rrayman  Farm,  N.  H . 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario  . 

Vine  Hill  Farm,  Mass . 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y . 

Everett  E.  Wheeler,  Mass . 

J.  E.  Watson,  Conn . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Harry  Kendall,  N.  Y . 

Jay  H.  Ernisse,  N.  Y . 

Nybrook  Farm,  B.  I . 

Buff  Wyandottes, 

H.  P.  Cloyes  &  H.  R.  Sullivan,  Conn. 

Hr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Mass . 

Rhode  Island  Beds. 

Frank  E,  Turner,  Mass .  41 

Frank  B  Turner,  Mass . 

Colonial  Farm,  N.  H . 

A.  B.  Brundage,  Conn . 

Hillvlew  P.  Farm,  Vt.  (R.  0.).. 

Homer  P.  Denilng,  Conn . 

Charles  O.  Polhemus,  N.  Y . 

Pequot  Poultry  F'arm,  Conn . 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm,  Conn. 

Baurel  Hill  Farm,  R.  I . 

George  W.  Harris,  Conn . 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Conn . 

A,  W.  Rumery,  N,  H . 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Conn . 

Allan’s  Hardtobeat  Reds,  R.  I.  . 

Glenview  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.  .. 

Fatherland  Farm,  Mass . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn . 

Royal  Farms,  Conn . 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn . 

Plnecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

White  Orpingtons 

Obed  C.  Knight,  R.  I . 

Harry  Paxton,  N.  Y . 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

Jay  II.  Ernisse.  N.  Y . 

BroatT  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

J.  O.  BeFevre,  N.  Y . 

Rollwood  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  32 

Wm.  B.  Gilbert  Home,  Conn.  . 

Francis  F.  Bincoln,  Conn . 

P.  G.  Platt.  Pa . 

Koshaw  Farms,  Conn . .  o3 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Conn . 

Clias.  Ileigl,  Ohio  . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Will  Barron,  England  . 

J.  Collinson,  England  .  49 

Abel  Batham,  England  .  61 

Bushkill  Poultry  Farm,  Pa.  ... 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y . 

Eglantine  Farm,  Md .  47 

Frank  R.  Hancock,  Vt.  _ .  45 

Margareta  P.  F'arm,  Ohio  . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn . 

N.  W.  Hendryx,  Conn . . . 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard,  Conn .  49 

George  Phillips,  Conn  . 

Hampton  Institute,  Va . 

Toth  Bros.,  Conn . 

White  Beghorn  Club,  Ill . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  I’a . 

Geo.  A.  Stannard,  Kansas  . 

Jas.  F.  Harrington,  N.  J . 

H.  W.  Collingwood,  N.  J . 

Windsweep  F^arm,  Conn . 

Windsweep  Farm,  Conn . 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  J . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J . 

Hr.  E.  P.  Holmes,  Maine  . 

Ilillview  Farm,  Mo . 

Conyers  F’arm,  Conn . 

Hillside  Farm,  Conn . 

Silver  Campines. 

Eugene  Van  Why,  Conn . 

Uncowa  Campine  Yards,  Conn,  ., 

Totals . 


Week  Total 

38 

1388 

43 

1331 

36 

1U20 

37 

1175 

29 

1010 

40 

1606 

81 

1122 

34 

1254 

» 

29 

1162 

31 

1360 

40 

873 

46 

1177 

47 

1202 

26 

933 

SO 

1190 

24- 

1460 

49 

1176 

48 

1215 

42 

1302 

34 

1299 

40 

1271 

38 

1142 

36 

1186 

40 

1260 

23 

1036 

31 

1095 

38 

1226 

31 

928 

31 

1276 

» 

37 

1058 

46 

1417 

39 

1213 

41 

1170 

39 

1262 

13 

1119 

40 

1125 

24 

1391 

36 

1123 

50 

1270 

43 

1335 

• 

27 

1192 

33 

1158 

43 

1381 

32 

1150 

34 

1331 

22 

1007 

• 

31 

1485 

31 

1094 

. 

21 

821 

89 

1366 

37 

948 

36 

I0B5 

37 

1315 

• 

30 

1304 

17 

1U61 

51 

1437 

62 

1428 

48 

1264 

42 

1211 

• 

47 

1642 

• 

32 

1063 

49 

1288 

51 

1231 

43 

1159 

63 

1280 

52 

1380 

40 

1104 

40 

971 

51 

1379 

49 

1282 

61 

1232 

. 

40 

1270 

• 

60 

1721 

• 

47 

1308 

• 

45 

1428 

• 

30 

1008 

51 

1315 

• 

53 

1419 

49 

1267 

39 

1539 

40 

1148 

49 

1428 

61 

1184 

40 

929 

23 

933 

36 

1300 

43 

11.S8 

,  , 

48 

1392 

,  . 

40 

1228 

,  , 

49 

1230 

69 

1452 

56 

1507 

49 

1147 

.  • 

62 

1253 

61 

1152 

42 

1150 

40 

1278 

41 

1256 

.. 

35 

103C 

26 

924 

3957 

122501 

were  a  week  old  have  been  feeding  them 
the  following  mash  :  Three  pounds  bran, 
three  pounds  cornfheal,  three  pounds  mid¬ 
dlings — or  ground  oats — 1^/^  fish  meal 
and  beef  scraps ;  morning  and  even¬ 
ing  fed”  cracked  wheat  and  corn,  and  a 
pint  of  charcoal  and  oyster  shells  (fine). 
These  birds  seem  to  be  anmmic.  In  and 
around  the  heads  they  appear  a  yellow¬ 
ish-white  hue,  and  combs  look  bloodless 
even  before  they  die.  Some  of  them  roll 
their  heads  into  the  feathers  until  death 
ensues,  others  keep  eyes  closed  and  you 
can  scarcely  open  them.  When  they 
were  younger  some  had  some  kind  of  eye 
trouble,  matter  sometimes  collecting  over 
the  eve  and  forming  a  hard  lump  which 
had  to  be  forced  out.  Some  begin  to  die 
with  crops  full  and  others^  empty.  These 
chicks  I  purchased.  I  incubated  and 
brought  out  the  middle  of  March  2o0 
chicks  and  lost  but  40,  some  killed  acci¬ 
dentally,  and  in  another  hatch  I  placed 
86  birds  under  hover  and  lost  but  10, 
The  chicks  I  purchased  got  as  good,  if 
not  better,  care  and  the  same  feeding, 
but  have  not  the  same  results.  _ 

New  Jersey.  J-  F.  c. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  food  or  care 
mentioned  in  your  letter  that  would  ac¬ 
count  for  the  mortality  among  these 
chicks  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  the 
trouble  arises  from  an  inherent  weak¬ 
ness  in  the  stock  which  it  is  impossible 
to  successfully  combat.  If ,  there  is  no 
contagious  disorder,  like  w’hite  diarrhoea, 
present,  there  is  evidently  a  low  vitality 
which  makes  these  chicks  subject  to  other 
disorders  that  cause  death  in  young  stock 
of  this  kind.  Very  often  •the  parent  birds 
are  incapable  of  transmitting  suiRcient 
vigor  to  their  offspring  to  carry  them 
through  the  period  of  infancy  and  late 
hatched  chicks  are  specially  apt  to  show 
this  lack  of  vitality.  The  fact  that  a 
chick  has  been  hatched  with  no  apparent 
disease  is  no  guarantee  that  it  will  sur¬ 
vive  the  first  few  weeks  of  life ;  to  live 
it  must  possess  an  inherited  vigor  that 
will  enable  it  to  successfully  combat  the 
ever  present  ills  of  chickbood  and  this  in- 
herited  vigor  will  not  be  present  in  the 
offspring  of  fowls  that  have  been  closely 
confined  and  heavily  fed  for  months  or 
that  have  laid  for  so  long  a  time  that 
they  have  about  exhaurted  bodily  vigor. 
To  insure  success  in  raising  little 
begin  with  the  parent  birds  and  see  that 
they  are  capable  of  transmitting  not  only 
life"^  but  abundant  liveability.  M.  B.  D. 

Worms  in  Turkeys 

Can  you  give  a  remedy  for  worms  in 
young  turkeys?  I  lose  them  every  year , 
they  drop  their  feathers,  but  eat  heartily 
until  they  die.  The  range  is  changed 
for  them,  plenty  of  ventilation  in  tbe 
house.  The  worms  are  flat,  and  come  in 
clusters  from  the  bowels,  from  three  to 
four  inches  long.  MRS.  J.  E.  s. 

Wrginia. 

There  is  some  question  whether  the 
deaths  among  your  turkeys  are  due  to 
the  tapeworm  that  you  observe,  as  these 
parasites  are  not  apt  to  kill  unless  in 
excessive  numbers.  The  treatment  of 
worms  in  poultry  is  not  very  satisfactory 
owing  to  the  difficulty  in  administering 
remedies  to  the  individual  fowls.  Sal¬ 
mon  recommends  for  tapeworms  lu  poul¬ 
try  the  giving  of  a  teaspoonful  of  pow- 
dered  pomegranate  root  bark,  mixed  in 
the  feed,  for  every  fifty  birds.  This  is 
best  followed  by  a  purgative,  like  Lp- 
som  salts  or  castor  oil.  Oil  of  turpen¬ 
tine  is  also  one  of  the  best  remedies  for 
worms  of  all  kinds  in  poultry.  It  luay 
be  given  in  dose  of  from  one  to  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  administered  through  a  rubber 
catheter  passed  down  the  gullet  of  the 
bird  It  is  very  difficult  to  prevent  re¬ 
infection  of  birds  with  intestinal  worms 
after  they  have  been  freed  from  them, 
but,  fortunately,  these  parasites  are  not 
as  dangerous  as  they  are  disgusting. 

M.  B.  D. 


Orange  Co.  Fair 

MIDDLETO’WN,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 

now  open  to  poultry  raisers  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  counties;  ORANGE,  SULLIVAN, 
ULSTER,  ROCKLAND.  DUTCHESS, 
and  PUTNAM,  New  building;  new 
coops;  liberal  premiums;  money  sure.  This 
department  is  run  by  poultrymen  who 
understand.  IVe  want  a  good,  big  exhibit. 
Send  your  birds  and  come  yourself.  Send 
for  premium  list. 

Entries  Close  August  11th,  1917 

D.  LINCOLN  ORR,  Director 
Box  8  •  Orr’s  Mills,  N.  Y. 


Yearliffig  Hens  for  Sale 

Several  Thousand 
White  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Send  for  price-list  with  description  of  our 
stock  and  record  in  Egg-Laying  Contest. 
Tbe  demand  will  be  great,  and  to  avoid 
disappointment,  order  early.  Address 


Branford  Farms,  Groton,  Conn. 


Every  ounce  of  food  should  count,  overy 
ounce  should  have  power  for  full  speed  ahead 

Our  Special  CHICK  MASH 

has  the  power  and  evei-y  ounce  counts.  Early  mat¬ 
urity,  big  frame  egg  capacity  all  developed  by  our 
Chick  Mash,  made  with  the  same  care,  s.ime  high 
grade  stock  as  formerly.  We  manufacture  a  full  line 
of  Poultry  Feeds.  Send  ns  a  card  telling  your  wants. 

Wm.  Orr  &  Sons,  Kox  8,  Orrs  Mills,  N.  Y. 


Carneau  Pigeons 

Best  Squ,vb  Producers.  Breeding  Stock  for  Sale. 
4i.BHIDA  FARM  -  Niantic,  Conn. 

xtnMiiiiitiitiiMiiiitiiitiiMUMttiiittMiiiniimtitniiniiiMinMMntiitiimMtiiittiiiintintiiMtniiiiiiiiMMiM  J 

I  YEARLING  WHITE  LEG-  I 

I  HORN  HENS  $1  EACH  § 

R.  I.  RED  PULLETS,  four  | 
months  old,  $1.2 5  EACH  | 

1  Best  Laying  Strains.  Absolute  Satisfaction.  Inspec-  I 
I  tion  inWed.  OKCHAKH  VIEW  IMHTBTRY  I 
5  jPARM,  (Established  iS99)  Acusliiict,  Mn.s.  = 

a  = 
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ONLY  BRED  TO  LAY  PULLETS 
WILL  NOW  SHOW  A  PROFIT 

Standard  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
and  White  Rocks 
Line-bred  and  trapnested.  The  blood 
of  Storrs  and  Vineland  winners. 
PULLETS  for  Sale  to  liegin  laying 
from  August  to  November. 

Cockerels  and  Hens 

EVERGREEN  FARM,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 


Ailing  Chick;  Oat  Straw  Bedding 

We  have  a  little  chicken  which  acts 
very  queerly.  It  appears  to_be  strong 
and  lively,  but,  when  it  walks,  it  holds  its 
head  to  one  side  with  its  bill  in  the  air, 
and  quite  often  it  goes  around  in  a  circle 
with  its  head  up.  It  eats  and  drinks  nor¬ 
mally.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the 
trouble  with  it?  2.  Why  is  oat  straw 
not  good  for  bedding  pigs?  B  S. 

New  York. 

1.  Tills  chicken  may  be  suffering  from 
the  effect  of  intestinal  worms ;  these  act¬ 
ing  us  an  irritant  to  the  central  nervous 
system.  Give  it  a  half  teaspoonful  of 
turpentine  mixed  with  an  equal  amount 
of  castor  oil  and  repeat  after  a  day  or 
two  if  necessary. 

2.  The  skin  of  some  animals  is  irri¬ 
tated  by  straw  bedding;  I  know  of  no 
other  objection  to  the  use  of  oat  straw  for 
pigs  and  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  ob¬ 
jection  is  at  all  serious  in  this  case. 

M.  B.  D. 


Mortality  Among  Chicks 

I  am  having  very  bad  luck  with  1,000 
chicks  which  are  now  seven  weeks  old. 
I  have  lost  about  400  of  them,  and  they 
are  still  dying.  I  have  brooded  them 
under  three  coal-burning  brooders  up  to 
the  time  weather  became  warm,  fed  them 
sour  milk  first  10  days  and  since  they 


Trouble  With  Incubator 

Could  you  give  us  advice  regarding  in¬ 
cubators?  IVe  have  kept  the  tempeia- 
ture  at  10.3  for  the  first  two  weeks,  and 
other  week  at  104,  and  we  hatched  just 
one-quarter  of  them.  The  chickens  were 
dead ;  some  had  already  picked  through 
the  shell. 

Michigan. 

While  any  incubator  should  be  run  at 
the  temperature  advised  by  its  makers, 
103  and  104  is  a  little  higher  temperature 
than  is  usually  found  best.  For  the  first 
week,  a  temperature  of  between  102  and 
103  is  general]  V  advised,  and  between  103 
and  104  for  the  rest  of  the  period.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  days  the  temperature 
will  run  up  a  degree  or  more  without 
harm.  Sprinkle  the  floor  of  the  incubator 
i-oom  daily  to  keep  the  air  as  moist  as 
possible ;  cool  the  eggs  once  or  twice 
daily,  better'  twice,  hut  do  not  allow  them 
to  become  stone  cold,  and,  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  all,  use  only  eggs  from  strong, 
vigorous  stock  that  has  not  been  closely 
confined  during  the  Winter  and  forced 
for  egg  production.  A  chick  may  die  at 
any  stage  of  its  growth,  before  as  well 
as  after  hatching,  and  many  do  not  pos¬ 
sess  sufficient  vigor  to  break  the  shell 
even  after  reaching  full  development. 

JI.  B.  H. 


LEGHORNS-BARRON-WYANDOTTES 

Now  offering  eggs  from  highest  quality  breed¬ 
ers.  Our  direct  imported  Pens  A  A,  with  rec¬ 
ords  278,  280,  281,  282,  282,  and  others,  mated  to 
sons  of  650-egg  hen  in  three  years  and  46C-hen  In 
two  years.  Many  other  record  breeders.  Large 
breeding  farms  are  our  satisfied  customers. 

THE  BARRON  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Connellsville,  Pa 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

“Specially  bred  for  heavy  eao-production.’’  Bred  formally 
generations  from  higli-record  hens.  1,000  selected 
breeding  hens  and  cockerels  at  $1  and  $1.60  each. 
Must  have  room  for  growing  stock.  Buy  early  and 
save  money.  0.  M.  LONGENLOKKllt  Box  50,  Ellzabetlitowii,  Ta. 


BARRON’S  LEGHORNS 

6  hens  of  248  to  260-egg  stock,  mated  to  cockerel  (314- 
egg  stock)  fur  $10.  Pullets  of  same  stock  $2  each. 
K.  CLAUDE  JONES  .  CTaryville,  N.  Y. 


Chicks 


S.  G.  W.  Leghorns.  6c.  and  up.  Money 
refunded  for  dead  chicks.  Oir.  free. 
W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Evergreen  Poultry  Farm 

f.amous  trap-nested  strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 
Hens  and  pullets  at  real  sacrifice  prices  to  make 
room.  JOHN  H.  WEED,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


LANSING’S  LEGHORNS 

YELLOW  LEGGED  MOULTING  HENS 
For  fall  and  early  winter  laying 
$1.60  Each.  E.  O.  BANSINO,  Romulus,  N.Y. 


100  Extra  Fine  March  Pullets  Strain 

SI. 50  Each.  April  Pullets,  $1.25  Each.  10  Pair  Belgian 
Oarneaux Pigeons,  $2.50  Pair.  Rare  Bargains.  DEVINE. 
HUNTINGTON  POULTRY  YARDS,  New  YarkAve..Huntinatan.L.I. 


Baby  Chicks  and  Eggs  Engii8h*s.*c; 

White  Leghorns  am^  Anconas.  From  hens 
with  records  of  250  to  280.  A  few  cockerels.  Write 

for  prices.  HARTMAN  POULTR'Y  FARM,  So.  Columbus,  Ohio 


Ped.  S.  C.W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 


e  e 

months  old. 

I'lxtra  quality.  @1.60  to  83,  according  to  breeding. 
W.  K.  ATKINSON  -  Wallingford,  Conn. 


LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Kocks  and  Reds,  81 0.90  per  100.  For  a  short 
time  only.  E.  R.  HUMMER  &  CO.,  R.  0.  A.  Frenclitown.  N.  J. 


SOO  TEARLING  I 


.  '"‘‘Whilpl  Males, St. 5Qeacli 

LAY  I N  G  II  n  lie  LegnOrnS  on  approval. 

Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  1G5,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


The  “MOHEGANITE”  Strain 

OP  S,  O.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— •' 8  HENS  IN  1” 
from  trap-nested  ancestry  recording  180  to  260  eggs  in  pul- 
let.year.  Pound  pullets,  Aii^,  delivory.  Yearlings,  $3  to 
$350.  MOUEGAN  FARM,  Box  Y,  Pecksklll,  N.  V. 


^|_||V  S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS  AND  B.  ROCKS,  Etc.. 

up  y.-ife  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
Jacob  Neimontl,  Hox  3,  McAlisterville,  l*a. 

HuskyMarchS.G.  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

$1.75  each.  Honj.  Tindall,  Egg  Harbor,  N.J. 

Cn  ITaoI  Hraarlo  tU'ickens,  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys,  Hares 
DUDCoIDrOcQS  Dogs  and  Cavies.  Stock  and  Eggs, 
Catalogue  Five.  11.  A.  SOURER,  Box  39,  SelleriTnie,l’s. 

Pullets  and  Cockerels  BluedRoc^ktm^^^^^ 

Wyandottes.  R.  I.  Reds,  Black  Miuoicas  and  Silver 
Ciimpines.  Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  R.  2,  Athens,  Pa. 

^XTOcaL  "FLoolS-St 

Breeiiers  for  sale.  Eggs  and  chicks  in  season. 

A.  C.  JONES,  Marvel  Homestead  Farm.  Georoelawn,  Delaware 

Uflilla  Rnnlo  From  trap-nested  stock.  Record.s  up 
nniTc  nOCKS  264  eggs.  Young  Oockeiels  half  fall 
prices.  Breeders,  pullets.  NOBSCOT  EGG  FARM,  Nobscot,  Mass 

ft  6  per  too 
140  per  1,000 

SILVER,  WHITE  AND  COLUMBIAN  Polrin  niirlflinO'C 
WYANDOTTES. S.C.R.I.  REDS  and  •  CMH  UUUMill^d 
Aldham  Poultry  Farm,  R.  34,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  w  yo  r'k  I  h  o  w  s 

two  consecutive  years.  High-grade  utility  liree<liiig 
stock,  also  eggs  for  hatching.  Send  for  circnliir. 

MAPBEUKOFT  FARMS,  Box  R,  Pawliiig,N.  Y. 


The  Modem 
Gasoline 
Automobile 


Its  construe* 
tIon,  o  p  e  r  • 
atlon,  main¬ 
tenance  and 
repairs.  By 
Victor  W. 
Page. 

6x9.  Cl.  693  pp.  Over 
400  Ills. 


It  gives’ 

up-to- 
dato  in¬ 
formation  T 
on  the 
construe  - 
tion,  care 
and  opera¬ 
tion  of  the 
gasoline 

automobile,  including  breakdowns,  and  troubles  of 
every  description,  with  tlieir  proper  remedy.  The 
book  is  clearly  .and  concisely  written,  and  tells  just 
wbat  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  under  all  circum¬ 
stances.  Evesy  illustration  in  tbo  book  has  been 
specially  dravm  by  the  author,  and  shows  details  of 
every  part  of  tbo  machine. 

This  book  wilt  be  sent  to  any  address  prepaid  for 
Three  New  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  or  Thirty  Ten-week  Trial  Subscriptions  or 
Six  Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions  or  One  Now  and 
Four  Renewals.  (Two  Renewals  counts  as  One  New 
Yearly.) 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


“You  never  think  of  the  future.  Have 
you  made  the  slightest  provision  for  a 
rainy  day?”  “I  should  say  so.  I’ve  bor¬ 
rowed  a  silver-handled  silk  umbrella.” — 
Baltimore  American. 


To  Food  Producers 

We  are  here  to  serve  you,  and  through  doing  so  to 
develop  a  better  system  of  food  distribution.  We  can 
do  no  miracles,  but  we  can  do  for  you  what  you  could 
do  for  yourself  if  you  were  here  with  our  information. 

We  can  inspect  your  shipments,  no  matter  to  whom 
sent  for  sale.  We  can  look  np  returns;  and  if  you  do 
not  get  yoiir  money  we  can  look  it  up  for  yon. 

Some  perishables  are  now  selling  low.  We  could 
only  get  the  market  price  for  them.  Eggs  and  poul¬ 
try  and  high  cptalify  fruit  bring  good  prices.  We  sell 
them  for  all  we  can  get,  and  send  an  accurate  report. 

Other  sections  are  organizing  to  sell  community 
products.  New  York  must  do  the  same  or  be  at  a 
disadvantage  in  the  market.  We  can  help  make  the 
organization. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  FOODS  AND  MARKETS 
204  Franklin  Street,  New  York 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


1  «>h5ppcf]  30  dozen  eggs  on  June  28 
to  11.  iiUsss,  197  Third  St.,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.  lie  ^!is  failed  to  remit  for  same. 
Can  you  collect  my  claim  of  $11.40  for 
this  case  of  eggs?  j.  n. 

New  Jersey. 

In  reference  to  the  above  claim,  we 
learn  that  this  party  was  arrested  on 
July  9  at  Jersey  City,  charged  with  using 
the  mails  to  defraud.  We  learn  that 
this  party  has  also  been  operating  under 
the  name  of  “J.  S.  Samuels,”  Newark, 
N.  J.,  and  as  “J.  &  S.  Samuels,”  192 
Broome  Street,  New  York  City.  The 
real  name  of  this  .swindler  is  Charles 
Abromson,  who  in  the  year  1914  was  in 
business  at  233  Madison  Street,  New 
York  City.  At  that  time  he  swindled 
shipi)ers  out  of  eggs  and  we  exposed  him 
and  warned  our  people  at  the  time  that 
Abromson  would  probably  show  up  in 
some  other  locality  under  a  different 
name  in  the  future.  Our  predictions 
have  come  true.  Abromson  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  in  jail  under  .$4,000  bail  awaiting 
the  action  of  the  United  States  Crand 
Jury.  lie  is  therefore  out  of  the  way 
of  temptation  for  the  present,  but  there 
are  many  other  receivers  in  the  market 
playing  Abromson’s  game,  and  just  so 
long  as  poultry  men  will  send  Iheir  goods 
to  people  they  know  nothing  about,  this 
class  of  swindlers  will  thrive.  The  Post 
CfRce  Department  and  the  Fcnlei-al 
Coiirts  are  doing  their  part  to  protect 
shippers  from  such  rascals.  The  Burai. 
Nkw-Yorker  is  also  “doing  its  bit,”  but 
it  is  up  to  the  shippers  themselves  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  ship  their  produce  to  anyone  who 
cannot  show  responsibility  and  reliability. 


I  am  enclosing  a  letter  from  the  Acorn 
I’rass  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.  Are  they  reliable?  Some  time 
last  Winter  I  ordered  one  unilite  lantern, 
and  could  not  get  it  to  work,  and  re¬ 
turned  it  prepaid.  I  told  them  to  d(Mluct 
enough  from  original  i)rice  to  paj’’  for 
j>acking  and  edeaning  .same  and  return 
me  balance ;  have  written  them  several 
times.  They  seem  to  have  a  supi)ly  of 
letters  as  this  one  reads  same  as  the  one 
they  wrote  me  Avhen  T  returned  lantern, 
saying  they  would  hold  the  lantern  when 
it  returned,  and  they  had  the  lantern 
several  months  ago.  Would  there  be  any 
chance  to  collect  the  price,  $3.98? 

West  Virginia.  j.  k.  f. 

The  Acorn  Brass  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago, 
III.,  is  a  financially  re.sponsible  concern. 
These  lanterns  are  sold  under  a  guaran¬ 
tee  to  refund  money  or  replace  umsatis- 
factory  lantern.  The  firm  in  this  ca.se 
reserves  to  itself  the  option  to  send  an¬ 
other  lantern.  We  regard  that  a  fair  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  guarantee  would  give 
the  purchaser  the  option  and  no  doubt 
this  is  the  way  the  company  desires  the 
pro.spective  customer  to  interpret  it. 
Other  subscribers  will  know  what  to  ex¬ 
pect  when  oi-dering  from  this  house  in 
the  future. 

I  am  unable  to  see  why  so  many  farm¬ 
ers  are  always  beaten  by  these  various 
firms,  when  .such  a  reliable  paper  as 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  continually  warning  its 
readers  of  the  snares  of  these  firm.s.  Some 
months  ago  you  had  published  about  a 
portrait  firm  working  among  the  farmers. 
One  day  he  came  to  our  home  and  of 
course  showed  us  his  samples,  took  a 
package  of  tickets  out  of  his  pocket  and 
asked  myself  and  wife  to  draw.  I 
promptly  told  him  “nothing  doing”  as  his 
firm  was  advertised  in  a  reliable  farm 
paper  as  a  fake.  He  promptly  closed  up 
his  sample  case  and  left,  never  a.sking 
in  what  farm  paper  I  saw  his  firm  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  fake.  One  of  our  neighbor’s 
told  me  it  cost  him  $8.50  to  get  done 
with  that  agent,  but  said  he  would  never 
get  caught  again.  We  wish  you  success 
in  your  exposure  of  the  farmers’  enemies 
— the  money  grabbers.  f.  e.  d. 

Ohio. 

We  publish  the  above  letter  of  the 
Ohio  subscriber  because  of  the  suggestion 
that  other  subscribers  might  also  profit 
by  a  more  careful  reading  of  Ihiblisher’s 
Desk  department.  Few  of  us  can  claim 
that  we  have  not  been  sold  a  “gold  brick” 
at  some  time  or  other.  It  is  our  partic¬ 
ular  aim  in  this  department  to  give  our 
subscribers  information  that  will  put 
them  wise  to  the  sharks  and  humbugs 
seeking  to  get  their  cash  v/ithout  giving 
fair  value  in  return  for  it.  We  cannot 
warn  our  people  against  every  particular 
fake,  but  the  bait  used  by  sharpers  is 
very  frequently  of  the  same  variety  and 
the  earmarks  can  be  readily  recognized. 

The  Union  Security  Co.,  McAlester, 
Oklahoma,  got  $80  from  me.  I  I’cceived 


a  slip  of  printed  paper  with  ngent’s  name 
signed  “H.  II.  Henry,”  saying  108  acres. 
I  am  a  widow  working  in  a  .shop  on  a 
power  machine.  Mr.  Henry  said  it  was  a 
square  deal,  that  I  would  never  have  to 
work  in  a  shop  after  30  days.  This  is 
taking  blood  money  from  a  poor  widow. 
Can  you  help  me  get  my  money  back? 
Massachusetts.  mrs.  .t.  s. 

We  are  unable  to  get  this  money  back 
for  this  widow  Avho  was  persuaded  by 
the  slick  agent  f)f  the  above  company  that 
her  fortune  would  be  made  by  buying 
Oklahoma  lands.  The  McAlester  Real 
Estate  Co.  is  operating  on  the  same  plan 
’ — both  concerns  are  no  doubt  within  the 
law,  but  when  they  take  the  hard-earned 
savings  of  a  poor  woman  under  such  rep¬ 
resentations  these  real  estate  sharks  put 
themselves  outside  the  pale  of  desirable 
citizens. 

On  June  9th  there  appeared  in  The 
Rtirae  New-Yorkicr  a  statement  signed 
H.  Cr.  M.,  in  which  one  of  our  customers, 
having  bought  “Rid  of  Rats”  from  us, 
complains  that  we  did  not  live  up  to  our 
guarantee.  I’urposely  or  otherwise  the 
statement  omits  details,  hence  the  edito- 
riiil  remark  f>f  your  paper  does  us  gross 
injustice  in  commenting  on  the  c  mplaint 
of  1 1.  G.  M.  by  insinuating  that  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  statement  of  your  corre- 
siiondent,  H.  6.  M.,  you  have  barred  us 
from  your  adverti.sing  columns,  while  thj 
facts  are,  that  v/e,  about  a  year  a  ^o, 
withdrew  all  advertising  from  ,our 
paper,  and  have  never  since  made  uii  at¬ 
tempt  to  enter  your  columns  aga-'.i,  hence 
where  there  was  no  attempf-  to  enter 
there  could  have  been  no  act  of  refu.sing 
us  entry. 

We  may  also  say  that  while  we  regret 
that  our  firm  has  been  the  object  of  dLs- 
cu!5sion  ip  your  paper,  we  assure  all  those 
dealing  with  us,  that  where  the  circum¬ 
stances  are  consistent  with  good  methods 
cf  business,^  we  have  been  living  and  al¬ 
ways  will  live  up  to  our  guarantee.  As 
to  the  quality  of  “Rid  of  Rats,”  we  can 
safely  leave  judgment  to  the  hundred 
thousands  of  satisfied  customers  whom 
we  have  freed  of  the  rat  and  mouse  pest, 
and  to  the  fact  that  thou.sands  of  the 
most  flatterin'?  and  unsolicited  testimo¬ 
nials  are  at  our  disposal. 

THE  BERG  &  BEARD  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

C.  Berg,  President. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  not  only  desires  to  do  no 
one  an  injustice  or  to  give  i-eason  for 
feeling  we  have  been  unjust  and  we  there¬ 
fore  print  the  above  statement  of  The 
Berg  &  Beard  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

The  statement  from  H.  G.  M.  refeircd 
to  simply  gave  his  experience.  Perhaps 
he  was  not  entitled  to  a  refund  under 
the  circumstances.  We  did  not  intimate 
that  he  was;  but  desired  other  subscrib¬ 
ers  to  understand  that  they  must  not  ex¬ 
pect  a  refund  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances.  Notwith.standing  the  fact  that 
the  firm  refused  to  make  refund  to  H.  G. 
M.  the  advertiser  claims,  to  use  the  firm’s 
own  language:  “We  guarantee  all  goods 
and  refund  money  when  goods  are  re¬ 
turned  within  a  reasonable  time,  but  not 
after  several  months.’*  The  goods  in  this 
case  were  ordered  Feb.  10,  1917,  and  re¬ 
fund  was  asked  on  May  5.  The  in¬ 
ference  that  the  advertising  of  this 
firm  is  barred  from  The  R.  N.-Y. 
because  of  the  transaction  is  erroneous. 
We  advised  the  firm  on  Sept.  13,  1916, 
that  their  advertising  would  net  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  for  the  columns  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
in  the  future.  This  action  was  taken 
because  of  the  attitude  of  the  firm  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  order  of  another  sub¬ 
scriber.  The  advertising  order  had  ex¬ 
pired  previous  to.  the  time  this  contro- 
A’ersy  arose. 

Berg  &  Beard  claim  to  have  antici¬ 
pated  our  action,  withdrawing  their  ad¬ 
vertising  by  telephone  on  or  about  Sept. 

9.  We  have  no  record  of  this,  but  desii-e 
to  give  the  firm  the  benefit  of  every  doubt. 

At  any  rate,  we  are  agreed  with  regard 
to  future  advertising! 


August  4,  1917. 


BIG  Q\wmnmk(^and  metallic 
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REMINGTON 

UMC 


A,  SPORTSMAN  often  has  to  travel 
^  ^  a  long  distance  nowadays  to  get  a 
shot  at  big  game. 

The  Remington  UMC  Big  Game  Rifle  {'whether  slide  action, 
hand  operated  repeater  or  the  autoloading  model)  will  take  care  of 
any  kmd  of  game  found  on  this  continent.  Handles  easily — 
is  as  comfortable  to  carry  as  to  shoot  —  is  free  from  delicate 
parts  and  complications. 

In  ammunition — Remington  UMC  Metallics  will  give  you 
results  enough  better  to  be  distinctly  worth  while.  All  calibers 
and  models  for  every  kind  of  sporting  arm  in  the  world. 

Sold  by  Sporting  Goods  Dealers  in  Your  Community 

Clean  and  oil  your  gun  with  REM  OIL,  the  combination 
Powder  Solvent,  Lubricant  and  Rust  Preventive 


THE  REMINGTON  ARMS  UNION  METALLIC  CARTRII*GE  CO. 
Largest  Manufacturers  of  Firearms  and  /Immunition  in  the  IVjrld 
Woolworth  Building,  New  York 


Inc. 


POSTPAID 


Send  Fo** 
free  Book 

Big  money 

baling  hay  — 
faster  the  press 
—  the  more  the 
money  —  that’3 
wthy  you  should 
use  the 


Solid  all- 
steel  press. 
Sandwich  gas 
and  oil  engme 
with  magneto, 
mounted  on  same 
track  turnishes  power. 


FRFF 

WRITE  FOR 

■  ■  ■  ■■  HM  IT  TODAYI 

My  Big  New  Catalog  of 
CAN’T -SAG  Farm  Gates  will 
save  you  money.  Write  for 
it  NOW— TODAY. 


SandwidiHiprPress 


A  marvel  for  speed — turns  out  a  con¬ 
tinuous  stream  of  bales.  Heavy  steel 
transmission,  self-feeder  and  block 
dropper.  Friction  clutch  starts  or  stops  press 
instantly*  Especially  adapted  for  alfalfa. 

Free  Book— Write  for  It 

“Tons  Tell”  gives  fact.?,  figures  and  pictures 

—all  about  hay  baling.  ,  _ 

A  postal  will  do.  "  ’ ' "  i'j 

Sandwich  Mfg.  Co.  /  lOliS iGliH 

6 1  Main  street  ffSandKdiMTA  i 

Sandwich,  Illinois  /f 


Baiting  Fly  Paper 

A.  W.  Morrill,  of  the  Arizona  Station, 
say.s  that  the  effectiveness  of  sticky  fly 
paper  is  greatly  increased  by  using  some 
sort  of  “bait”  to  attract  flies:  “In  one 
tost  a  sheet  of  sticky  fly  paper  with  a 
small  amount  of  moistened  dried  blood 
fertilizer  as  a  bait  caught  4G5  flies  while 
a  sheet  without  bait  of  any  kind  cap¬ 
tured  only  2.30  flies.  A  very  attractive 
and  easily  prepared  fly  bait  is  made  by 
sprinkling  sugar  lightly  over  a  small 
piece  of  bread  which  is  then  moistened 
with  a  half  and  half  mixture  of  vinegar 
and  water.  Sweetened  bread  moistened 
with  20  per  cent,  ethyl  alcohol  is  an¬ 
other^  attractive  fly  bait.  By  using  baits 
on  stick  fly  paper  as  here  suggested  one 
sheet  of  the  paper  will  do  the  work  of 
two  or  more. 


Best 
Roofing 

Freight 
Paid 


Roo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corra- 
gated.  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices,  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.  We  Pay  the  Freight. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles ' 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
orre^iis.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightningpro^ 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  Wo  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
profits.  Ask  for  Book 
No,  873 


}  Cost  loss  than  all  wood— last  6  times  as  long 
-<an't  sag,  drair*  warp  or  twist.  ‘'Boards 
double  bottM  (n<^  nailiM)  between  8  angle 
steel  up  rights.  Guaranteed  5  years.  You  can 
GTct  complete  Gates  or  just  the  Gate  Steels  so 
you  can  make  your  own  gates  and  save  money. 
Write  for  Catalog.  ALVIN  V.  ROWE,  Pros, 
ROWE  MFC.  COMPANY  _ 
2713  Adams  SLt  Galesburg,  III.  (T3) 


'BROWN' 
FENCE 

_ 

.Wonflerful  Money  Saving 
T  Fence  Book.  Over  1 60  Htyles. 

?  Gates-Steel  Poats-Barb  Wire! - 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY -FREIGHT  PAlO 

All  be.TT  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED  WIRES.  13« 
per  rod  np.  Get  f  tm  Book  and  Sample  to  te.t. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO., 
Dept.  59  •  •  ^Cleveland,  Ohio 


HAY 

PRESS 


40sty!es  and  sizes 
for  every  purpose. 
Catalog  free. 

COLLINS  PLOW  COMPANY 
Z044  H.mp.hlr.  8t..  Quincy,  III. 


JA.'-J.liiMILKINa  MACHINE 

^cuum  luid  natural  prcaimre  typo.  *“ 

*■'“''**  ”  ““  Artin 


Address  HEIGHOE,  50  S. 


9^.-.  HEK 


In  first-class  condition. 

ington,  EAST  ORANGE,  N.  J. 


GARAGE  $69.50  AND  UP 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO., 

B23-673  Pike  SL.  Cincinnall.  0. 


Samples  &  ' 
Roof ifi^  Book  I 


TO  THE  CONSIGNOR  CREDITORS 
OP  II.  K.  WILSON  &  CO. 

Yon  and  each  of  you,  as  consignor  creditors  of 
H.K.  Wilson  &  Company,  314  Washington  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  farm  produce  consigned  to  the 
said  II.  K.  Wilson  &  Company  to  be  sold  on  com¬ 
mission,  and  all  persons  having  claims  against  the 
said  H.  K.  Wiison  &  Company  for  farm  produce  con¬ 
signed  to  the  said  commission  merchants  to  be  sold 
on  commission,  are  hereby  notified,  in  pursuance  of 
chapter  544,  Laws  of  1917,  that  you  are  required  to 
file  a  verified  statement  of  such  claim  against  the 
said  commission  merchants  with  the  undersigned 
as  ■’ommissioner  of  Agriculture,  at  Agricultural 
Ha  .,  corner  of  State  and  Lodge  Streets,  Albany, 
N.  Y.  on  or  before  September  4,  1917,  and  you  are 
further  notified  that  claims  not  so  filed  on  or  before 
that  aate  will  not  receive  consideration  in  any 
action  or  proceedings  upon  the  bond  heretofore 
filed  by  the  said  H.  K.  Wilson  &  Company. 

Dated.  Albany, N.T.  CnARLES  8.  Wilson, 
June  IG  1917.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 
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®very  type— as  well  as  Tanks,  Silos,  Roofing,  Sid- 
ing  and  all  forms  of  exposed  sheet  metal  work,  give 


rSr  service  and  resistance  to  rust,  if  made  from 


Apollo-Keystone 


COPPER  STEEL 
GALVANIZED 


Highest  quality  Galvanized  Sheets  manufactured.  Actual  time  and  weather  tests  have  proved  that  thn-m 
eheetsjast  longest^  actual  ^  Demand  Apolw-Keystone  in  your  Oulvertrand^ce^Tno  substitut^ 
'  IxOystOllO  &Q(l6(i  hftlow  thft  AooIIn  fcrajiA.ma.rlrMi'f’.  inmirAa  _ _ 


AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices:  Frick  Building.  Pittsburgh. Pa. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


i  ^ 

Current  prices  and  ncw.s  at  New  York  and 
other  places  notej. 

NEW  YORK,  JTTT.Y  20,  1017. 

RtTTTER. 

The  market  developed  some  firmness  since 
last  report,  but  later  became  weak  and  frac¬ 
tionally  lower.  Arrival.s  of  pood  creamery 
prades  continue  larpe,  and  demand  rather  slow. 
I’acking  stock  and  city  made  are  quite  Arm, 

Creamery,  fancy  lb .  39!^'®  40 

Good  to  Choice  .  36*2®  39 

Lower  Grades .  34  @  3.') 


Dairy,  best . . .  88  @  3a 

Common  to  Good .  33  ®  36 

City  made .  31  ®  34 

Packinp  Stock  ..; .  31  ®  33 

Process  .  33  @  36 


Elgin,  111.,  butter  market,  38  cents. 

CnRERE. 

The  Wisconsin  market  has  been  slightly  firm¬ 
er,  but  New  York  up-State  business  Is  on  a 
lower  basis,  prices  at  lltiea  having  been  cut 
upwards  of  two  cents,  the  present  quotation 
there,  10%  to  20  cents,  being  the  lowest  of  the 
season.  'J’he  New  York  City  market  Is  dull  and 
no  demand  for  export  noted. 


Whole  Milk,  new,  fancy  ... 

Good  to  choice . ;.... 

Lower  grades . 

Skims,  best.  . . 

. 

21U® 
21  @ 
19  @ 
15^@ 

22 

21% 

20 

16'% 

15 

Fair  to  good  . 

Watertown,  N.  Y . 

Salamanca,  N.  Y . 

19^® 
21  @ 

20 

21% 

Utica,  N.Y . 

EOGS. 

The  range  has  widened'  still  more  owing  to 
tlie  scarcity  of  fancy  nearby  eggs  of  uniformly 
large  size.  A  conSideral)le  i)roi)ortiou  of  the 
gathered  eggs  show  hot  weather  damage. 


White,  choice  to' fancy .  43  ®  45 

Medium  togood .  35  @  41 

Mixed  colors,  best .  41  @  42 

Common  to  good . . .  W  @  39 

Gathered,  best .  38  ®  39 

Medium  to  good  .  33  &  36 

Lower  grades .  22  @  30 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Broilers,  lb .  23  ®  27 

Spring  Ducks,  lb .  22  @  2.3 

Eowls  .  22  @  25 

Roosters  . 15  @  16 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  best  lb .  30  @  .32 

Common  to  good  .  20  @  26 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  35  @  36 

Roasters  .  2o  @  ‘26 

•■'owls .  20  @  23 

Roosters .  15>.^®  IT 

Spring  Ducks .  20  «  22 

Squabs,  (loz . 1  50  @  3 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Native  steera  . . 5  00  @12  55 

Bulls .  7  25  @  8  25 

Oxen  .  8  00  @ 

Cows  .  4  505®  8  25 

Calves,  prime  veal. 100  lbs .  13  00  ji®15  00 

Culls . . .  600  @1106 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  6  00  @9  50 

Lambs  . 13  00  @16  00 

Uogs . 14  00  @16  90 


ERESIl  FRUITS. 

Receipts  of  new  apples  comprise  a  largo 
number  of  windfalls  which  have  to  be  sold  low. 
(iood  .picked  ajqiles  of  standard  Snniiner  varie¬ 
ties  bring  $1  per  bushel  or  more.  Peaches  in 
large  supply  from  the  South  and  of  excellent 
quality.  A  few  from  New  .Tersey  are  on  hand, 
hut  mainly  inferior  quality.  Muskmelons  higher 
for  assorted  grades  that  can  be  depended  on  to 
c'lt  reasonably  unifonii.  r,arge  quantities  of 
111- se  are  sold  in  small  f  ingle-tier  crates  holding 
iilmnt  l.T  average  size  mdlohs,  every  one  bearing 
a  label  as  a  guarantee  of  (lualit.v.  -A  few^ straw¬ 
berries  continue  to  arrive  from  Northern  New 
York,  selling  higli  wlien  in  good  condition. 
Most  otlicr  small  fruits  are  l)ringlng  good  prices 
unless  damaged  by  rains  or  excessive  heat. 


Apples,  new.  bii .  35  @2  00 

Strawberries,  qt. .  12  @  20 

Blackberries,  qt .  9  @  13 

Huckleberries,  qt .  9  @  15  I 

Muskmelons,  bn .  To  @  3  50 

Watermelons,  carload . 100  00®  200  00  I 

Peaches.  Southern,  crate .  1(0  @  3  .50 

Jersey,  crate .  1  75  @  2  75 

Cherries  lb .  6  ®  10 

Currants,  qt .  6  @  9 

Gooseberries,  qt . % .  9  @  14 

Raspberries,  red,  jiint .  4  @  9 

Black  Caps,  pint .  5  @  9 

I’ears,  Le  Conte,  bbl .  6  00  @  7  50 


VEGETABLES. 


Potato  reeceipts’  are  very  large  and  prices 
still  lower,  good  nearby  having  gone  under  !f4 
a  barrel,  while  plenty  of  medium  good  grades 
may  be  bad  from  .$2.50  to  $3.  Some  from  the 
South  have  reached  market  In  so  bad  condition 
owing  to  railroad  delays  that  they  were  not 
worth  freight  charges.  Cabbage  and  lettuce  are 
extremely  low.  Unions  lower  except  for  best. 
String  beans  are  very  plentiful  but  averaging 
poor.  I’eas  from  Western  New  York  In  good 
demand.  Tomatoes  from  nearby  arc  selling 
very  high. 


Potatoes — Long  Island,  bbl .  3  50  @  4  00 

Eastern  Shore  .  2  50  @  4  00 

Jersey .  3  00  @  4  00 

Beets,  bbl .  1  35  @  1  75 

Carrots,  bbl . 2  00  @  4  00 

Cabbage,  bbl .  25  @  1  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  25  @  76 

Onions,  Southern,  bu .  50  @  1  00 

Nearby,  bu . 75  @  1  00 

Peppers,  bbl . 1  25  ®  2  25 

String  Beans  bu .  25  @  75 

Turnips,  bbl .  1  00  @  1  75 

Squash,  bbl .  76  @  1  .50 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  1  50  ®  2  00 

Peas,  bu .  1  00  @  2  00 

Spinach,  bu . 1  75  @1  2  CO 

'romatoes.  6-bkt  crate.... .  1  00  @  2  50 

Nearby,  pk.  box  .  1  00  @  2  25 

Horseradish,  100  lbs .  4  00  @  9  (10 

Lima  Beans,  bu .  1  00  @  4  OO 

Cucumbers,  bu .  50  @  1  00 

Sweet  Corn,  nearby,  100  .  1  00  @  2  00 

Pickles,  bbl .  2  00  @  2  50 

Okra,  bu .  75  @  1  25 

Cauliflower,  bbl .  75  @  2  00 

Celery,  bbl .  25  @  60 

Kohl  Rabi,  100  bunches  .  1  00  @  2  60 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay. 'riraothy.  No.  1.  ton  . . 2100  @2150 

No.  2 . 18  00  @20  00 

No.  3 . 14  00  @16  00 

Clover  mixed . 16  00  @19  00 

Straw,  Uye, . 13  00  @16  00 


GRAIN. 

Wheat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring . 2  70 

Corn, as  to  quality,  bush .  2  26 

Flour,  carlots,  at  N.Y.  bbl . 12  50 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  91 

Rye,  free  from  onion .  |1  88 


@  . 
@  2  ."5 
@13  50 
@  9J 
@  190 


BEANS. 

Mfirrow,  100  lbs . 

Pea . 

Medium . 

Wtiite  Kidney . 

Red  Kidney . 

Lima,  CiiHfornla . 


.15  00 
.14  (10 
.14  00 
.14  50 
.12  00 
.13  50 


@15  75 
@1501 
@15  00 
@15  00 
@13  00 
@14  00 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 


Those  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  figures 
notetf  here,  but  represent  produce  of  good  <inal- 
ity  and  the  buying  opportunities  of  at  least 
half  of  New  York’s  population: 


Blitter,  best  . 

Good  to  choice  . 

Eggs,  best  . 

Common  to  good  . 

Potatoes,  II) . 

Cabbage,  head  . 

I.ettuce,  bead  . . 

(’ncunibers,  each  . 

Sweet  corn,  dozen  . 

peas  in  pod,  quart  . 

String  beans,  (piart  . . 

Dressed  fowls,  lb . 

Leg  of  lamb,  lb . 

Bacon,  lb . 


4nm7 

40(5)4.3 
47(5)48 
3.')(f?40 
4(fg  5 
.5(5!  7 
Sm  .') 
2  (ft!  r> 

2r)(f^.30 

1.’)(5!1S 

10(5)1.') 

2(>(1®28 

28(5)30 

38(^40 


Receipts  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
July  25: 


Butter,  lbs . 

Eggs,  doz . 

Dressed  Poultry,  packages  . 

T.ive  Ponltry,  cratc-s  . 

Cotton,  bales  . 

Apples,  barrels  . 

I.enions,  boxes  . 

Onions,  sacks  . 

Oranges,  boxes  . 

1‘otatocs,  barrels  . 

Corn,  bushels  . 

Hay,  tons  . 

Oats,  bushels  . 

Wheat,  bushels  . 

Itosln,  barrels  . . . .  .■ . 

Spirits  'rurpentine,  barrels  . 


4.077,7:*0 

2,023,450 

9,.54t 

5,137 

20,04!) 

5,178 

4,8.34 

1.3,430 

.54,209 

137,724 

371,000 

4,420 

043,000 

233,800 

14,383 

2,3.84 


PHILADELPHIA  WHOLESALE  MARKETS. 

BUTTER. 

The  market  is  weak  except  on  fancy  prints. 
B<“st  ereanu'ry.  42(Ti!43;  eominou  to  good,  38@ 
40;  prints,  43@45. 

EGGS. 

Choice  new  lai(^  are  scarce.  Average  receipts 
sliow  lieat  damage,  host  nearby,  43@44;  good 
to  choice  gathered,  35@.38. 

LIVE  POIT/TRY. 

Market  very  ([uiet.  Fowls,  22(5)24;  roosters, 
10@17:  Spring  clilckens,  best,  28(f()30;  common 
to  good',  20(?i>25;  ducks,  17@i9;  pigeons,  pair, 
20@25. 

DRESSED  I’OULTRY. 

Good  demand  for  clioice  broilers.  Fowls,  22(f? 
24:  roosters,  1 7  (i/!  1 7  V-i ;  I)roik*rs,  best,  35(?^40; 
otlier  grades,  25(5<32;  ducks,  2()(g21;  turkeys, 
20((i24;  squabs,  !f2(5;.$3.(!0. 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

Market  linn  on  p('aclies  atid  idiolce  new  applets;. 
Berries  selling  slowly  owing  to  damaged  condl- 
tiou  of  mueli  of  tile  receipts.  Apples,  new,  bn., 
75c  and  .$1.50;  peaches,  crate,  .$1.75(f8$3; 


muskmelons,  bn..  $2(f?$3;  cherries,  lb.,  8(75)0; 
blackberries,  qt..  S(ff/10;  hucklel)errios,  qt.,  !)(f? 
15;  raspberries,  red.  pint,  4®S;  gooseberries, 
qt.,  4(S8. 

VEGETABLES. 

Onion  market  very  weak;  potatoes  firm.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  Eastern  Shore,  bbl.,  $3(5)$3.50;  Jersey, 
%-bn.  basket,  40@75;  onions,  %-hn.,  45@55; 
cncumlH'rs,  bbl..  $1S|$1.25;  mushrooms,  lb., 
25«i;40. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Low  grades  of  boy  are  in  surplus;  choice 
Tlmotliy  scarce.  No.  1,  $20.50(^.$21 ;  No.  2,  $18 
^$19;  No.  .3,  $15..5()(®$17.00:  clover  mixed, 

$1(!..50(5)$18.50;  straw,  $11(@$12.50. 

LIVE  STOCK, 

Demand  for  steers  and  other  beef  stock  light. 
Steers,  $10.75(5)$12.75;  bulls,  $7. .50(5).$!). 75;  cows, 
$(!.i)()(5!.$9:  calves,  $12('f;l$15;  sheep,  .$fl..5()$i) 
$10.50;  lambs,  $12.50(li)$15.50;  hogs,  .$14@.$1(!. 


•  Thumps 

What  can  I  do  for  my  pigs?  They 
are  ailing  and  listless,  cough  and  breathe 
hard,  and  have  no  appetite.  They  are  in 
an  outdoor  pen  ;  can  run  in  an  enclosure 
of  bare  ground,  but  htirdly  come  out  of 
the  p"n.  I  lost  one  this  Spring;  .seemed 
to  have  hard  work  getting  his  breath.  I 
feed  whey  and  red-dog  middlings,  throw 
in  some  grass.  u.  T. 

New  York, 

The  pigs  probably  have  thumps  from 
overfeeding  and  lack  of  exercise.  To  do 
well  pigs  should  have  free  range  on  green 
pasture  of  clover,  Alfalfa,  rape  or  other 
forage.  Try  to  provide  that  now.  It  is 
unlikely,  however,  that  the  affc'cted  pigs 
will  prove  worth  raising  when  thus  ail¬ 
ing.  Physic  each  of  them  with  castor 
oil  or  Epsom  salts.  Then  feed  milk,  mid¬ 
dlings  and  flaxseed  meal  and  add  one 
ounce  of  limewater  per  pint  of  milk. 
Keep  the  bowels  relaxed.  A.  s.  A. 


DO  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


Wo  have  many  able-bodied  young 
m<  n.  mostly  without  farming 
experience,  who  wish  to  work 
on  farms.  If  yon  need  a  good, 
steady  8ol)er  man,  write  for  an 
order  l)lank.Onrs  is  aplvilanthrop- 
ic  organization  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Avenue  New  York  Cly 


Subscribers^  Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  boII  or  exehan^o,  make  it  known  hero. 
This  Itato  will  bo  G  Centn  a  word,  payable  In  advance.  Tho 
name  and  addrens  must  bo  countf^d  as  part  of  tho  advertise^ 
ment.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subacribora  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  proneral  manufacturors’  announcements 
not  admitted  hero.  Poultry,  Erks  anil  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  ICO  under  proper  hcadinics  on  other  paRos. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advortisenienta  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Trlday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week's  issuer 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Two  single  men,  herdsnmn,  hntter- 
rniiker;  herdsman  must  bo  goorl  fecd’or  and 
cnlf  miser,  and  hutteriiniker  mtist  I>e  capable  of 
producing  higli-gmdo  hnttor  for  private  trade. 
Reilly,  giving  full  pari  icnlnr.s  in  lirst  letter, 
I’INECLIFF  FAR.MS,  Bonioseen,  Vt. 


WAN'rED — Man  and  wife  for  farm;  woman  for 
general  housework;  family  of  four;  man  to 
milk  two  cows,  look  after  chickens  and  general 
cliores.  Write  ROWELL  CHEEK  FARMS,  R.  F. 
1).  No.  1,  Mays  Landing,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Man  for  dnek  plant;  must  under¬ 
stand  maininoth  incubator,  feeding  and  kill¬ 
ing  of  ducks.  Rrcfer  married  man  as  we  have 
house  at  plant  for  him.  Write  I’OWEI.L 
CHEEK  FARMS,  R.  F.  1).  No.  1,  Mays  J.andlng, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Nov.  1st  a  man  experienced  in  tlie 
care  and  manugemi'nt  of  ifraft  liorses,  hogs,  and 
slieep,  for  tlie  position  ot  sui)erintendent  of  live 
stock  on  the  Delaware  College  farm;  the  man¬ 
agement  of  help  an  essential  qualification;  please 
send  a  statement  of  age,  training,  experience, 
family,  and  salary  expected  in  first  letter. 
AGRICULTURAL  DER.VRT.MENT,  Delaware 
College,  Newark  Del. 


WANTED — Married  man  on  farm  to  work  with 
team  and  raise  sucli  crops  as  are  usual  to  a 
dairy  farm.  Wife  must  be  willing  to  board 
lieli).  Position  oi)eu  iininediately.  EUGENE'  B. 
BENNETT,  Bencliestcr  Farm,  P.  O.  Box  193, 
Easton,  Pa. 


WANl’ED — Farm  superintendent  to  liave  charge 
of  small  farm,  small  herd  purelired  Guernseys 
and  ponltry  department;  house,  etc.,  furnished. 
Location  20  miles  south  of  Buffalo;  state  In  first 
letter  age,  complete  experience,  size  of  family, 
religion  and  education.  N*  '.  2338,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  with  grown  son.  to 
handle  small  dairy  pr^.i)osition  on  sliares,  early 
next  Spring.  Tmi  to  twenty  cows;  good  market 
jiearby  with  good  prices.  Must  tliorouglily  ua- 
destaiul  business  and'  liave  first-class  references. 
Must  also  have  some  money  to  own  part  of 
stock.  Buildings  tliorouglily  up  to  date;  one 
luinilred  acres  well  watered,  in  Nortliern  New 
.Tersey.  Write  NO.  2337,  cure  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  Married  Man  Wanted.  tO  take  Iiog  and 
ehieken  end  of  Belle  .Mto  Farms:  splendid 
field  for  goo<i  man.  .M.  H.  .MeCALLUM,  Mgr., 
Wcrucrsville,  Pa. 


WAN'rED — On  a  large  modern  dairy  farm,—  a 
inirried  niun  with  small  family,  to  assist 
witl  tlie  feeding  and  milking  of  a  large  licni  of 
(I'airy  cattle.  (Jood  wages  will  he  paid;  also 
good  tenement,  (’an  also  use  two  or  tliree  good 
single  men,  aged  not  under  twenty-five  years. 
Only  aiipileations  will  be  considereil  from  men 
wliose  eliaructer  is  above  reproaeli.  Hours  of 
lat)or,  4;3()  A.  .M.  to  4:30  P.  M.,  witli  one  and 
one-half  hours’  at  noon.  We  pay  good  wages 
and  furnish  good  hom(*s  to  sol)er  men;  no  otliers 
need  apply.  RRANFOltD  FAR.MS  LIVE  S'rOCK 
DEPAUT.MENT,  Groton,  Conn. 


WANTED — A  y(»nng  country  girl  of  good  family 
for  general  housework  in  family  of  three, 
small  modern  lionse,  comfortable  room,  gootf 
salary  and  kind  treatment.  Write  or  call  in 
person,  208  EVANS  BUILDIiilG,  1424  New  York 
Ave.  N.  W.,  Wasliington,  I).  0. 


WANTED — Single  farm  hand,  experienced  team¬ 
ster,  no  milking.  .Address  W.  BROWN,  Bel- 
vldere,  N.  Y.,  R.  No.  1. 


WORKING  SUPBRINTENDEN'r,  must  hav(? 

ample  practical  experience  and  some  teclini- 
cal  knowledge  of  general  farming  and  l)ree(llng, 
with  care  of  dairy  cattle.  Married  man  with  no 
ctiildren  preferred.  (tliaracter  and  hnl)its  the 
best.  •  Before  October  first.  NO.  2351,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.\NTED — .\  good  steady  young  single  man 
to  work  on  iny  large  poultry  plant;  one  that 
can  do  all  kinds  of  farm  work  preferred.  Lots 
of  fruit.  A  farmer’s  son  preferred.  Can  start 
at  once.  Address  NO.  2352,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED,  Oct.  1st,  as  working 
farm  manager.  NO.  2335,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  W.ANTED — By  a  German,  27,  mar¬ 
ried.  life  experience  in  farming;  nnd'erstands 
all  about  Uor.scs,  cows  and  poultry;  exinn-lcnco 
in  raising  and  training  dogs,  special  German 
shepherd;  good  habits  anif  references.  NO. 
2342,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  PRO'PESTANT,  American  woman  of  30, 
would  like  a  position  as  hoimekeepor  where  I 
could  have  my  two  children  with  me;  wages 
exnected.  NO.  2343,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


YOUNG  MAN,  24,  agricultural  student,  desires 
pospion  on  large  general  farm,  where  wide 
range  ot  rrecticnl  experience  may  be  liad; 
sober,  Industr'cns;  not  afraid  ot  liard  work; 
salary  secondary  censideration.  A.  W.  ROBIN¬ 
SON,  State  School  Agriculture,  Farmingdale, 
N.  Y. 


HOLLANDER,  30,  single,  teetotaler,  experienced 
milker,  dairyman,  calves,  poultry,  wants 
work  on  small  dairy  farm  or  private  place. 
Full  particulars  first  letter.  BOX  138,  Bedford 
Hills,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN,  40,  married,  would  like  a  position 
ns  manager  of  a  large  farm  where  improve¬ 
ments  are  contemplated  or  where  diversified 
farming  and  stock  raising  are  to  he  Introduced. 
Have  liad  experience  witlv  both  white  and  col¬ 
ored  hell).  'Will  be  pleased  to  furnish  particu¬ 
lars  upon  inquiry;  can  be  at  liberty  within  a 
few  montlis.  NO.  2345,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  strong,  neat  and  sober. 

Guernseys,  Advanced  Registry  work;  refer¬ 
ences  reiiuired,  showing  past  successful  experi¬ 
ence.  State  wages  expected.  LOUIS  S.  COX, 
Lawrence,  Mass. 


YOUNG  MAN,  19,  experienced,  seeks  position  on 
farm,  poultry  preferred;  references.  NO. 
234(>.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  M.AN,  19,  desires  work  on  dairy  or  gen¬ 
eral  farm.  Can  milk  and  has  some  cxi)crienco 
in  farm  work;  good  home  essential.  K.  KROE- 
GEIt.  428  4’2(l  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


EXl’ERIENCED  POULTRYMAN,  understands 
all  brandies  of  poultry  business,  exi)ert  on 
‘‘Mammoth”  Incubator,  capable  of  building  up 
I)lnnt  successfully,  married,  48  years  old,  no 
ctiildren,  well  recomineiuKai',  NO.  2350,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


OTSEGO  CO.  potato,  dairy  farm,  80  acres;  sell 
cquippi'd  or  not.  E.  GR.ANGEU,  Worcester, 
New  York. 


WANT  TO  LEASE  an  upland  farm  in  or  iw'ar 
Berkshire  County.  Address  RESPO.NSII5LE 
PARTY,  Box  189,  Stockbridge,  Mass. 


FARM  WANTED  for  al)ont  $3,500;  iMpiity  in  2- 
faniily  bouse  in  Arlington,  N.  .1.;  will  add 
small  amount  cash.  H.AURY  VAH,,  New  Mil¬ 
ford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.ALE — Farm  of  330  acres  In  higli  state  of 
cultivation  anil  fertility,  on  new  inii)roved  state 
lilgliway,  one  mile  from  railroad  station  and 
good  market  on  1).,  L.  &  W.  Two  hundred  acres 
tillable  land,  systematic  tile  draining,  twenty- 
live  acres  standard  varieties  ai)ples,  two  acres 
pears.  Large  fine  dwelling  witli  water  system 
and  natural  gas;  large  stock  and  grain  barns, 
silo,  hollow  brick  storehouse;  tenant  lionses;  all 
well  eipiipped.  Owner  must  sell  on  account  Ill 
licalth.  Address  RICHARD  PECK,  East  Beth¬ 
any,  Genesee  County,  N.  Y. 


WILL  SEI.L  beautiful  village  farm,  225  acres, 
%  mile  to  railway  station,  higli  school,  stores, 
cliurches,  mill;  «tocked,  a  complete  nioiiey-niak- 
liig  outfit,  1-?  .ash,  balance  half  Income  from 
farm  interest  5  per  cent.;  write.  T.  R. 
WOOD.AUI),  Morrlsville,  Vt. 


FOR  S.ALE — 5(!  acres,  poultry  plant,  1,000  ca¬ 
pacity,  Simplex  Brooder  system,  $8,000; 
(ernis.  ALVAH  'I'AYLOR,  Georgetown,  Del. 


A  VILL.AGE  F.ARM — ^Taication  unsurpassed,  on 
main  state  road,  2-«tory  dwelling,  9  rooms, 
batli  and'  all  ini|)rovements;  outbuildings  in  A  1 
condition;  soil  best  in  State;  sell  or  exi’liange 
for  free  and  clear  property.  Owner,  BOX  87, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


VERMONT  F.ARM,  1,000  acres,  for  sale  clieap; 

keeps  100  bead  of  lioriicd'  cattle;  modern  farm 
Imildings;  3  silos,  dwelling  anil  3  tenant  houses; 
located  in  S.  E.  V'eruiout,  on  state  road.  Write 
for  full  particulars  and  price.  NO.  2348,  <-aie 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


444  ACRES,  2  sets  buildings,  good  farm  laud, 
lots  of  tinilier,  $12  an  acre.  AVrite  the  owner 
for  full  particulars.  C.  NOBLE,  Arlington,  Vt. 


EXCEPTIONAL  OI’POKTUN  I'l'Y  for  cash,  farm 
near  New  York  showing  liig  profit.  Adilress 
NO.  2349,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  * 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY,  extracted  clover.  12  lt)s.  by  mail  pre- 
paiii'  ill  second  zone,  $2.25;  tliird,  $2.35,  F.  (). 
B.  my  station  In  10-11).  pails,  15  cents  iier 
pound  (>0-ll).  cans,  $7.50  eacli.  RAY  C.  WIL¬ 
COX,  West  Dauby,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.ALE — 20-40  Emerson- Bran tinghani  Trac¬ 
tor,  4  gang  plow;  has  plowed  less  than  150 
acres;  in  A1  eoiiilitloii;  price,  $1,000.  IIO.ME 
DEFENSE  COMMITTEE,  255  .Mill  Street,  I’ougli- 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAI.F — One  three  thousand  egg  (taiidee  Iii- 
eul)ator  .A  No.  I  ^•onditil)n,  $175;  also  tliree 
Caiidee  Colonv  Brooders,  $15  each:  three  lor 
$40.  EI-MCUEST  I'OUI.TltY  F.AR.M,  Ga.ioU- 
voort,  N.  Y. 


A  New  Wonderfully  Balanced  Six 

Sturdy  Light  Weight— Abundant  Power 


This  announces  a  brand  new  devel¬ 
opment  in  Sixes. 

Here  it  is  at  last!  - 

A  popular  priced  Light  Six  with 
weight  and  power  in  scientific  balance. 

Think  what  that  means.  ' 

Economy  and  durability  in  com¬ 
bination  with  six  cylinder  advantages 
at  last  an  accomplished  fact. 

^  Don’t  ask  any  more  why  you  can’t 
get  a  durable  light  weight  six  with 
real  six  cylinder  performance.  ^ 

You  can  —  it’s  this  new  Willys  Six. 

By  scientific  designing  with  the  aid 
of  our  great  experience  in  building 


Sixes,  we  have  produced  a  lighter  car 
without  sacrificing  sturdiness. 

Its  forty- five  horsepower  motor 
combined  with  its  light  weight,  makes 
it  a  wonderful  performer. 

Quick  as  a  flash  on  the  getaway; 
speedy; ..surprisingly  economical,  yet 
with  worlds  of  power  and  the  sturdi¬ 
ness  to  support  it.  . 

Think  what  this  means  figured 
— in  greater  gasoline  economy 
— in  additional  tireJ' mileage 
— in  an  easier  car  to  handle. 

Nov/  let  the  Willys-Overland  dealer 
demonstrate  the  wonderful  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  New  Willys  Six — we  want 


you  to  sense  what  this  new  balance 
between  power  and  weight  means  in 
an  economical,  durable  light  Six. 

We  want  youtto  know,  too  what  a 
wonder  the  New  Willys  Six  is  from 
the  standpoint  of  easy  riding  and 
easy  handling.  .. 

"Also  we  want  you  to  know  what  a 
beatiful  car  it  is— long,  sweeping  grace¬ 
ful  lines  — one  of  the  year’s  most  ad¬ 
vanced  models — a  perfect  beauty. 

And  the  price! — $1295  compiete! 

It’s  the  Six  you’ve  longed  for^ — go 
in  and  see  it  now — before  our  dealers, 
are  loaded  with  orders  for  more  W^illys 
Sixes  than  they  can  get. 


Motor  3j^-mch  x  5  J^-inch 
45  horsepov/er 
43^-inch  tires 


120  inch  wheelbase 
7-passenger  capacity 
Finished  in  olive  green 


Catalog  on  request.  Please  address  Dept.  1143 

Willys-Overland  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Willys- Knight  and  Overland  Motor  Cars  and  Light  Commercial  Car* 


Seven  Passe  n  2r 

*1295 

1.0.  b.  Toledo— Subject  to  change  without  notieo 


The  Soil  for  Winter  Wheat 

Preparing  the  Seed  Bed 

T^ROFTT  OF  INCREASED  YIELD.— Fndor  aver- 
age  conditions  it  requires  roughly  15  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre  to  pay  the  cost  of  production.  With 
a  yield  of  20  bushels  per  acre  we  have  five  bushels 
for  profit,  and  with  25  bushels  per  acre  we  have  10 
bushels  or  twice  as  much  profit  per  acre.  Land 
then  which  produces  the  larger  yield  is  worth  just 
twice  as  much  p(>r  acre  .so  far  as  its  use  for  wheat 
growing  is  concerned.  So  land  which  pro<luces  45 
bushels  of  wheat  is  a  very  profitable  investment 
provided  the  increased  yield  is  not  secured  at  a 
very  great  expense.  Of  course  it  requires  a  little 
more  expense  to  care  for  the  large  yield  but  no 


pointing.  We  have  obtained  20  bushels  on  early 
plowed  land,  and  in  the  center  of  the  field  on  a 
patch  finished  breaking  just  before  .seeding,  not 
enough  to  be  Avorth  cutting.  We  have  seen  a  neigh¬ 
bor  on  freshly  plowed  clover  sod,  obtain  just  about 
a  third  normal  crop.  Freshly  plowed  land  cannot 
be  made  fine  and  firm  enough  to  give  a  maximum 
yield.  The  looser  the  soil  the  more  essential  it  is 
to  begin  Avork  early.  Oat  stubble  should  be  broken 
at  once  after  the  oats  are  removed.  We  have  ob¬ 
tained  very  good  results  by  .sowing  Avheat  between 
the  corn  rows.  This  Ava.v  aa'c  m.ay  consider  that  our 
Avheat  land  is  broken  early  and  tilled  all  Summer, 
I)ut  a  corn  crop  is  produceci  in  the  meantime  as 
extra  profit  from  the  one  preparation.  The  Avheat 
yield  is  not  so  great  after  corn  but  neither  has 


But  rather  than  buy  nitrogen  Ave  should  groAV 
legumes,  Avhich  ai'e  profitable  in  themselves  aside 
from  the  fact  that  the.v  enable  us  to  use  the  nitro¬ 
gen  of  the  air.  Air  Aveighs  15  pounds  per  square 
inch  and  about  three-fourths  of  it  is  nitrogen.  Over 
an  acre  there  are  millions  of  ton.s,  and  at  20  cents 
per  pound,  the  commercial  price  (more  since  the 
Avar)  for  the  40  to  50  pounds  per  ton  added  when 
clover  and  Alfalfa  respectively  are  ploAved  into  the 
soil,  a  yield  of  four  tons  of  legume  per  acre  rcpre- 
.sents  a  neat  little  sum  for  the  Aalue  of  the  nitro¬ 
gen  obtained  from  the  air  Avithout  expense.  The 
legume  crop  fed,  as  it  usually  should  be,  on  a  stock 
farm  means  even  greater  profit,  because  part  of 
the  nitrogen  is  added  to  the  soil  in  the  manure,  and 
we  have  obtained  a  food  value  also.  Nitrate  fer- 


A  Vermont  Alfalfa  Field,  with  3,000-pound  Load  Cut  on  Three-eights  of  an  Acre,  Fig.  415 


more  tilling  or  machinery.  But  the  secret  of  large 
AA'heat  yields  does  not  lie  in  the  OAvnership  of  high 
priced  land.  On  $.20  to  $00  land  aa'c  have  produced 
and  observed  others  producing  both  the  large  and 
the  small  yields.  On  $.20  per  acre  clay  fields  Ave 
liaA'e  groAvn  30  bushels  per  acre.  We  must  l)uy  sojiie 
commercial  fertilizer,  and  Ave  are  somewhat  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  sea.son,  Aveather  and  insects,  but 
very  much  lies  in  our  own  hands. 

PREI‘ARING  THE  SEED  BED.— The  first  essen¬ 
tial  is  a  properly  prepared  seed  bed.  For  Avheat 
this  means  a  firm  and  compact  soil,  f'lay  soil  Avhen 
it  has  drainage  is  Avonderfully  Avell  adapted  for 
the  proof  of  the  A'alue  of  tillage  to  the  Avheat  crop. 
We  AA'ant  our  wheat  land  plOAAcd  just  as  early  in 
the  .season  as  possible  in  order  that  rains  may  pack 
It.  Then  frequent  tillage  during  the  Summer,  at 
least  enough  to  j)revent  Aveeds  from  groAving,  is 
essential.  Land  Avhich  is  freshly  plowed  and  sowed 
to  wheat  on  the  loose  soil  is  nearly  ahvays  disap- 


it  cost  so  much  Avhen  the  profits  of  both  Avheat  and 
corn  are  taken. 

SEEDING  AND  FERTILIZER.— The  next  e.s.sen- 
tial  after,  the  seedbed  is  good  .seed  soAvn  at  the 
proper  time  and  with  the  proper  fertilizer.  But  no 
amount  of  good  seed  or  fertilizer  Avill  make  up  for 
the  lack  of  a  firm  compact  seed  bed.  Seed,  how¬ 
ever,  should  be  clean,  plump  and  sound,  of  a  reliable 
variety.  The  time  of  soAving  depends  upon  condi¬ 
tions.  Early  soAvn  Avheat  has  a  chance  to  make  a 
vigorous  growth  to  Avithstand  a  rigorous  Winter. 
Late  .soAving,  especially  if  after  a  frost,  is  less  like¬ 
ly  to  be  affected  by  the  fly.  Late  soAving  should  be 
thicker  in  order  to  get  a  sufficient  groAvth.  as  it 
Avill  have  little  time  to  stool  before  cold  sets  in. 
Fertilizer  too  will  help  to  stimulate  the  late  Avheat 
to  sutficient  growth  to  combat  adver.se  conditions. 
The  kind  of  fertilizer  depends  on  the  soil.  Clays 
usually  need  phosphoru.s,  muck  needs  potash,  sand 
needs  both  and  all  clays  and  sands  need  nitrogen. 


tilizers  for  grain  crop.s  cannot  be  bought  profitably 
because  they  are  too  expensive. 

PURCHASING  PHOSPHORUS.- When  it  comes 
to  the  use  of  phosphorus  we  are  compelled  to  buy 
it.  Acid  phosphate,  bone  meal,  and  raw  rock  are  the 
common  forms  used.  RaAV  rock  is  cheaper  consider¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  phosphorus  secured,  but  the  re- 
.sults  are  not  satisfactory  unless  organic  matter  is 
supplied  the  soil  at  the  same  time.  Acid  phosphate 
contains  phosphorus  in  a  quickly  available  form 
and  is  a  A^ery  satisfactory  form  to  use.  Bone  meal 
also  giA'es  good  results.  Lime  is  likely  to  be  needed 
too,  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the  legume  Avhich 
is  to  supply  the  nitrogen.  With  the  fertilizers,  the 
good  seed  and  the  tine  and  firm  seed  bed  we  have 
done  AA'hat  Ave  can  to  secure  maximum  and  profitable 
yields. 

CONSIDERING  RETURNS.— But  big  yields  do 
not  of  necessity  mean  profit.  We  ma.v  put  so  much 
expense  into  securing  the  yieid  that  40  bushels  per 
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acre  is  not  profitable,  or  we  may  pi-ow  only  15 
bushels  sown  in  a  cornfield  where  little  extra  pre¬ 
paration  is  needed  and  make  money.  A  croj)  that 
would  yield  good  returns  on  $30  land  would  not 
pay  on  $300  land.  We  prefer  the  cheap  land  which 
with  a  little  extra  care  but  not  a  burdensome  ex¬ 
pense,  can  be  made  to  yield  almost  if  not  quite  as 
much  as  the  very  dear  land.  We  may  cut  the  cost 
of  production  in  other  ways.  On  large  fields  use 
large  tools  and  more  horses.  One  driver  can  use 
four  horses 'and  do  twice  as  much  as  with  two 
horses,  or  as  much  as  two  drivers  with  two  small 
two-horse  tools.  That  is  saving  the  expense  of  one 
man,  and  when  labor  is  so  scarce  and  exi)ensive  it 
is  quite  an  item.  An  alert  farmer  may  find  many 
ways  to  increase  production  and  at  the  same  time 
cut  down  costs.  R.  e.  stephexson. 


The  Value  of  a  Currant  Bush 

THM  New  England  States  and  Vermont  aie  try¬ 
ing  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  white  pine 
Idister  rust.  This  disease  does  not  spread  from 
)dne  to  pine,  but  lives  a  part  of  its  life  on  currant 
or  gooseberry  busbes.  In  some  localities  the  fruit 
■ishes  are  to  be  destroyed,  (and  paid  for)  by  the 
State.  What  is  a  fair  comi)ensatiOn  ?  Under  the 
Vermont  law  if  the  agricultural  agents  and  the 
owners  do  not  agree — the  selectmen  of  the  town  are 
called  in  to  settle.  In  one  case  this  was  done  and 
the  appraisal  put  at  $2  per  bush.  Of  course,  a  price 
of  this  sort  would  soon  end  the  work,  since  <»nly  a 
small  appropriation  is  available.  In  the  work  dene 
in  the  Hudson  Valley  the  following  figures  are  used 
in  caculating  any  compensation  : 

Currants  and  Gooseberries. 

Fruiting  plants  of  black,  white  or  red  veri'dies  in  a 
good  state  of  cultivation  and  care  four  years  or  over, 
.oOc  each  plant.  (Same  on  gooseberries.  oOc  each). 
Fruiting  plants  of  black,  white  or  red  varieties  in  a 
good  state  of  cultivation  and  care  two  to  four  years, 
35c  each  plant.  (Same  on  gooseberries,  35c  each). 
Fruiting  plants,  riin  down,  depreciated  by  age  or  lack 
of  recent  care  (reference  had  to  plants  capable  of  re¬ 
juvenation),  25c  each  plant.  (Same  on  gooseberries, 
25c  each). 

Good  plants,  but  neglected,  unpruned,  in  sod  and  un¬ 
cultivated,  10c  each. 

Xiirserg  stock  of  Currants. 

1  year,  first  class,  l^/^c  each. 

1  year,  second  class,  Ic  each. 

2  year  first  class,  2^  to  3^/^c  each. 

2  year,  second  class,  Ic  each. 

Stool  plantations,  50c  each  (if  fine). 

Stool  piantation.s,  seconds,  25c  each. 

Itoirning  and  (Smith’s  Gooseberries. 

Fir.st  cla.s.s,  2  year  at  5c  each. 

First  class.  1  year  at  3c  each. 

English  varieties  at  12c  each. 

In  Vermont  the  curi'ant  crop  is  a  very  small 
thing  compared  with  the  pine  industry,  while  in  the 
Hudson  Valley  the  exact  reverse  of  this  is  true,  and 
ii  currant  bush  in  the  valley  ought  to  be  worth  more 
than  in  a  Vermont  garden. 


Book-keeping  and  Poultry 

Record  of  a  Kansas  Flock 

IN  regard  to  poultry  profits  and  poultry  book¬ 
keeping,  I  have  kept  poultry  for  10  years  and 
have  kept  an  account  all  the  time.  They  have  al¬ 
ways  iiaid  a  profit,  but  never  a  large  one.  I  buy 
most  feed  at  retail.  What  I  raise  I  charge  up  at  re¬ 
tail  prices.  A  poultry  account  for  a  month  or  two 
is  of  no  vahie.  Poultry  accounts  can  also  be  easily 
juggled  so  as  to  be  misleading. 

At  first  I  charged  C  per  cent,  interest  on  invest¬ 
ment  and  10  per  cent  depreciation  on  henhouses.  I 
have  already  ‘‘charge<l  off”  one  henhouse,  which  is 
still  as  good  as  new.  Now,  to  simplify  accounts  I 
just  charge  them  with  all  expen.ses,  feed,  .supplies, 
I’epairs,  etc.,  when  incun’ed,  and  credit  them  with 
eggs  and  fowls  sold. 

For  the  last  two  years  I  have  sold  hatching  eggs, 
hut  only  credit  the  flock  with  market  price  for  the 
eggs.  I  keep  a  separate  accoiuit  with  the  hatching 
egg  business,  charging  this  account  with  advertising 
etc.  I  do  not  charge  the  flock  for  labor  of  feeding 
as  we  consider  the  eggs  and  poultry  used  just  about 
{•ays  for  it.  I  hire  the  houses  cleaned,  and  charge 
it  up,  give  no  credit  for  manures. 

In  1913  we  had  92  hens  on  January  1.  In  the  first 
six  months  of  the  year  the  feed  cos't  $.53.S0.  Eg.gs 
sold  for  $109.33.  In  1914  we  had  lOG  hens.  In  six 
months  feed  cost  $120.63.  Eggs  brought  $198.21. 
In  1917  I  had  148  hens.  Feed  for  six  months, 
$231.62.  Eggs  sold  for  $336.25. 

As  before  .stated,  the  eggs  all  figtired  at  the 
price  paid  by  storekeepers  here,  though  I  sold  some 
higher. 

You  will  note  that  in  1913  the  eggs  sold  for  103 
per  cent,  more  than  feed,  cost;  in  1914  64  per  cent., 
and  in  1917.  45  per  cent.  While  we  make  more 
money,  in  dollars,  we  make  a  less  per  cent,  of  profit. 


A  year's  account  is  of  more  value  than  six  months, 
but  cannot  give  it  for  1917.  ii.  l.  miller 

Kan.'^as. 


Some  Western  New  York  Hens 


Here  is  the  result  we  have  obtained  from  48 
hens  for  the  first  six  months  of  1917.  All 
were  pullets,  except  two  breeds,  20  Brown  Leghorns 


and  28  Rhode  Island  Reds: 

Total 
eggs  laid 

.Ian  nary  .  173 


February  .  307 

March  .  852 

April  .  9.30 

May  .  813 

June  . 610 


Total . 3,715 


G  ost 

Sold 

Loss 

$5.69 

$4.56 

.$1.33 

I’rofit 

6..39 

7.27 

.88 

4.50 

20..30 

15.80 

6.30 

11..37 

5.07 

5.04 

17.03 

11.99 

2.70 

14.28 

11.58 

$.30.62 

74.81 

$44.19 

Tlie  above  is  only  a  table  of  those  that  were  sold 
from  the  total  number  laid,  not  including  those  for 
home  consumption  amt  for  incubating.  Below  is  a, 
table  showing  actual  value  and  profit  of  the  total 
number  of  eggs  laid  at  the  prices  then  paid  in 


Rochester  and  vicinity ; 


January  .... 
February  .... 

March . 

April . 

May  . 

June . 


Eggs 

No.  of 

laid 

dozens 

37.3 

about 

14 

.307 

about 

26 

852 

71 

930 

77 

81.3 

about 

68 

640 

about 

5.3 

Profit 

and 

Cost  Value  Pleasure 
$5.69  $5.88  $  .19 

6..39  10.92  4.53 

4.50  24.85  20.35 

6.30  23.25  16.95 

5.04  27.20  22.16 

2.70  21.20  18.50 


Total _ 3,71.5)  309.5  $.30.62  .$113.30  $82.68 

In  the  cost  I  included  grain  that  we  raised  on  the 
farm  and  rated  it  according  to  the  various  prices 
paid.  If  the  rains  continue  it  looks  as  though  poul¬ 
try,  stock  and  grain,  were  the  only  things  we  can 
fall  back  on.  The  conditions  just  at  pre.sent  are 
very  gloomy  for  the  Western  New  York  farmer.  We 
are  simply  deluged.  Oliver  w.  lawton. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Record  of  800  Hens 

CS.  (JREENE'S  advice  to  W.  I..  B.,  on  page  870, 
•  is  interesting  and  practical.  Perhaps  some 
actual  figures  would  add  to  W.  L.  B.’s  accumulation 
of  hen  lore.  For  years  my  net  profits  have  ranged 
between  $1.50  and  $2  per  hen  pei’  year.  I  winter  800 
Leghorns,  renewing  500  of  them  with  fresh  juillets 
every  Fall.  Here  are  the  figures  in  round  numbers 
for  1914,  based  on  prices  of  grain  in  this  locality: 
Wheat,  $1.90  per  100  lbs.,  and  corn  $1.30  per  100  lbs. : 

Received  for  eggs  from  800  hens . .$2,024.00 

Received  for  hens  and  broilers .  709.(K) 

$2,733.00 

Paid  for  feed,  crates,  etc .  1,.3<S6.00 

Net  profit  for  year's  labor . $1,347.00 

Profit  per  hen,  $1.66. 

Figures  for  1917,  with  wheat  $.3.80  and  corn  $3.90. 
An  advance  of  250  per  cent,  on  the  half-and-half 
mixture  would  show  as  follows : 

Eggs  sold,  40  per  cent,  advance . .$2..S.33.60 

Hens  and  broilers  sold,  25  per  cent,  advance.  .  8.86.25 

.$3.719., 85 

Paid  for  feed,  crates,  etc .  3,465.00 

Net  profit  for  year’s  labor .  $254.85 

It  is  up  to  W.  L.  B.  to  decide  whether  or  not  he 
wants  to  work  365  days  for  $254,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year  charge  off  that  amount  to  depreciation.  Let 
us  hope  that  while  the  wheat  pit  patriots  are  bleed¬ 
ing  the  dear  public  the  Germans  are  not  bleeding 
any  of  their  sons.  6.  ii.  s. 

New  York. 


Fitting  an  Old  Meadow 

We  would  like  your  opinion  about  the  best  way  to 
treat  a  meadow  that  we  are  just  cutting  to  hay,  so 
that  we  may  have  it  in  good  cultivation  for  planting 
next  Spring.  Our  idea  has  been  to  plow  up  the  old 
sod.  make  certain  plantings  for  cover  crops,  which  in 
turn  will  be  plowed  under  in  the  Spring  of  191,8. 

New  York.  j.  m.  t. 

The  object  of  such  culture  is  to  break  up  the 
old  sod,  destroy  white  grubs  if  possilile,  and 
fill  the  soil  with  organic  matter,  ready  for  next 
year's  cropping.  Two  simple  plans  can  be  followed. 
Plow  the  sod  as  soon  after  the  hay  is  off  as  pos- 
silde.  Chop  it  up  thoroughly  with  a  disk  or  cut¬ 
away  harrow,  going  first  one  way  and  then  another. 
Then  one  plan  would  be  to  broadcast  a  combination 
of  buckwheat,  rye  and  Alsike  clover.  We  should 
use  11/^  bushel  of  buckwheat,  three  pecks  of  rye,  and 
four  pounds  of  Al.sfike  to  the  acre.  Sow  the  grain 
together  and  cover  reasonably  deep.  Then  seed  the 
Alsike  and  brush  it  lightly  in.  That’s  all  you  need 
to  do  until  next  Spring.  The  buckwheat  will  come 
up  fir.st,  and  make  a  lively  growth  until  fro.st.  Then 
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it  wHl  die  and  fall  on  the  ground,  and  the  rye  will 
grow  up  through  it.  The  buckwheat  will  protect 
the  soil  through  the  Winter,  and  in  tlie  Spring 
there  will  be  a  good  growth  of  rye  and  clover  to 
plow  under.  In  a  dry  season  the  rye  ivill  be  back¬ 
ward.  and  some  of  it  will  fail.  With  plenty  of 
moisture,  all  three  crops  will  thrive.  The  other 
Ilian  is  to  plo.v  and  hari'ow  in  the  same  way,  and 
then  drill  Soy  beans  or  cow  peas  2%  to  three  feet 
apart.  Soy  beans  would  on  the  whole  be  better. 
Then  give  thorough  culture  with  a  horse  cultivator 
until  about  the  middle  of  September.  Then  seed  the 
rye  and  the  Alsike  right  amongst  the  Soj'  beans 
and  cultivate  the  seed  in.  Frost  will  kill  the  beans 
or  peas,  and  the  rye  and  clover  will  come  on.  This 
jilan  requires  more  work  in  the  cultivating,  but  it 
will  tear  up  the  old  sod  to  better  advantage,  and 
do  more  towards  killing  out  w’hite  grubs  and  other 
insects.  Either  plan  will  add  a  large  amount  of 
organic  matter  to  the  soil.  If  corn  or  vegetable 
crop.s,  except  potatoes,  are  to  be  planted  next  year, 
we  should  u.se  lime  after  plowing  under  the  crop. 
If  potatoes  are  to  be  planted  we  should  not  use 
lime. 


The  Wheat  Crop  of  New  York 

Before  we  talk  too  much  about  increasing  the 
wheat  acreage  in  New  York  State  we  ought  to  'un¬ 
derstand  where  the  pre.sent  crop  is  located.  The 
following  table,  taken  from  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  census  report  shows  how  the  last  wheat 
crop  was  distributed  by  counties: 


County 

Bushels 

County 

Bushels 

1  Monroe  . 

1,012,984 

30 

Albany  . 

22.467 

2  Ontario  . 

694.305 

31 

Franklin  .  .  . 

21,568 

3  Niagara  . 

673,088 

32 

Tioga  . 

18,847 

4  Genesee  . 

037,279 

33 

Clinton  . 

17,782 

5  Orleans  . 

0.35,197 

34 

Oswego  . 

16,107 

6  Livingston  .  .  . 

556,421 

35 

Nassau . 

13,052 

7  Cayuga  . 

498,626 

36 

Schoharie  . . . 

12.888 

8  Wayne . 

407,070 

37 

Cattaraugus  . 

12.627 

9  Erie  . 

420,447 

38 

Wa.shington.  . 

9,694 

10  Seneca  . 

388,675 

39 

Greene  . . 

9.2.54 

11  Wyoming  .  .  .  . 

318,720 

40 

Cortland  .... 

8.0.36 

12  Yates  . 

293,605 

41 

Columbia  .... 

7,509 

13  Onondaga  . . . . 

259,866 

42 

Otsego  . 

6,373 

14  Steuben  . 

109,177 

43 

Chenango  . . . 

5,943 

15  Tompkins  .  .  . 

159.260 

44 

Bi'oome  . 

5.589 

16  Saratoga  . . . . 

140,683 

45 

Westchester  . 

^  5.424 

17  Schuyler  .... 

80,890 

46 

Schenectady  . 

5,027 

18  Suffolk  . 

06,492 

47 

Warren  . 

4.858 

19  Madison . 

.39,8.35 

48 

Rensselaer  . . . 

4,710 

20  Oneida  . 

38,573 

49 

Herkimer  .... 

4..318 

21  Dutchess  .... 

33,770 

50 

Essex  . 

3.84  1 

22  Chemung  .  .  .  . 

29,808 

51 

Fulton  . 

2..331 

23  Allegany  .  .  .  . 

29,802 

52 

Delaware  .... 

2.052 

24  Orange . 

28.204 

53 

Lewis . 

1.9.57 

25  Ulster . 

27,909 

54 

Sullivan . 

1.6.50 

26  Montgomery  . 

27,106 

55 

Rockland  .... 

1,455 

27  .lefferson  . .  .  . 

25,881 

56 

Putnam  . 

1,107 

28  Chautauqua  .  . 

25.523 

57 

Hamilton  .... 

95 

29  St.  Lawrence. 

23,055 

Thus  36  counties,  mostly  located  through  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  State,  produced  about  90  per  cent,  of  tin* 
crop.  :Most  of  the  suitable  wheat  land  lies  in  this 
.same  territory  and  most  of  the  proposed  increase 
would  naturally  be  made  on  farms  now  producing 
wheat.  A  table  of  rj’e  production  next  week  will 
show  that  the  rougher  fruit  and  dairy  sections  seem 
better  suited  to  rye  production.  There  may  well  be 
a  big  increase  of  rye  see<ling  in  the  dairy  and  fim't 
districts,  but  most  of  the  ivheat  increase  will  nat¬ 
urally  be  in  the  natural  wheat  growing  .sections. 
The  farmers  in  this  .section  are  the  best  advisers 
in  this  matter,  and  we  go  to  them.  Here  is  one: 

A  Conservative  Wheat  Grower 

At  the  Syracuse  conference  the  dairymen  were  op¬ 
posed  to  plowing  up  old  pastures.  We  are  all  anxious, 
in  these  serious  times,  to  grow  all  the  foodstuffs  possi¬ 
ble.  But  I  think  every  farmer  knows  his  personal  con¬ 
dition  better  than  the  man  who  sits  in  his  office  and 
knows  the  farming  game  only  on  paper.  You  a.sked  ir.o 
three  (juestions.  I  will  try  to  answer  them  in  order. 

1.  The  farmers  in  our  section  know  that  wheat  sown 
on  any  sod  exc<‘pt  a  clover  sod,  cannot  be  expected  to 
grow  more  than  40  or  50  per  cent,  of  a  crop,  therefo:-e 
not  a  good  scheme  to  follow. 

2.  I  think  most  farmers  plan  to  sow  all  the  wheat 
they  can  prepai-e  the  land  for  and  get  it  sown  in  sea.son. 
The  extremely  wet  June  has  caused  very  late  planting 
of  beans  and  since  wheat  follows  the  beans,  some  who 
intended  to  sow  more  wheat  may  be  obliged  to  let  it 
go  without  sowing. 

3.  It  would  not  be  practical  or  even  possible  for  me 

to  double  my  acreage  in  wheat  this  year  on  this  farm. 
I  would  have  to  plow  where  I  have  wheat  now.  I  paid 
$14  per  bushel  for  clover  seed  and  have  an  exception¬ 
ally  fine  seeding  for  hay  next  .year.  With  50  acres  of 
fruit  on  my  farm  here  at  home  I  should  consider  it  a 
gi-eat  handicap  to  plant  more  than  25  acres  of  wl  c  t 
this  Fall.  ir.  E.  wellm.’.::. 

Orleans  Go.,  N.  Y. 
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Alfalfa /on  High-priced  City  Land 

An  Experiment  in  Missouri 

IT  may  interest  many  of  your  reaclei-s  to  know 
what  scientific  farming  in  a  big  city  can  accom¬ 
plish.  At  the  intersection  of  the  Skinker  Road  and 
Forsyth  Avenue  in  St.  Louis,  just  west  of  Forest 
I’ark  and  directly  south  of  the  Washington  Univer¬ 
sity,  in  the  center  of  the  wealth  and  fashion  of  the 
West  End,  there  are  20  acres  of  vacant  ground  in 
one  body,  owned  by  several  of  our  wealthy  citizens. 
The  streets  surrounding  it  are  as  highly  imiu-oved 
as  any  in  the  city,  a  wide  space  on  the  margin  of 
the  Woulevards,  have  completed  gran¬ 
itoid  walks  enclosed  within  two  par¬ 
allel  lines  of  young  thrifty  growing 
shade  trees. 

The  idea  of  converting  the  ground 
to  productive  use  originated  with 
.7no.  R.  Williams,  an  extensive  ap¬ 
ple  grower  upon  his  two  farms  in 
Pike  County,  111.  He  prepared  and 
cultivated  the  city  farm  to  the  high¬ 
est  .scientific  degree  and  then  plant¬ 
ed  it  with  Alfalfa  seed.  As  the  .sea¬ 
son  came  forward  for  its  growth 
the  beauty  of  the  land.scape  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  of  our  parks,  creating 
the  surpri.se  and  admiration  of  our 
citizens,  many  of  Avhom  ascribed  it 
to  the  experimental  efforts  of  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  Houston,  for¬ 
mer  Chancellor  of  Wa.shington  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  the  work  being  paid  for  by  the  Ik  S. 
Covernment.  It  was  a  high  compliment  to  Mr. 
William.s.  Our  city  press  became  interested  in  Ibo 
matter  in  .showing  what  farming  can  accomplish  in 
a  big  city.  The  first  crop  of  Alfalfa  has  already 
been  harvested  and  the  yield  was  heavy  and  of 
superior  quality.  w.  i.  s^^ITIr. 

R.  N.-Y.— tA  picture  of  this  field  is  shown  at  Fig. 
41 S.  At  the  time  of  fitting  the  land  Mr.  Williams 
Avrote  \is,  and  Ave  advised  free  use  of  lime  and  acid 
phosidiate.  AVe  felt  this  form  of 
phosphorus  Avould  be  more  effective 
than  the  ground  raw  phosphate 
rock.  It  has  proved  successful. 

There  are  20  acres  in  the  field,  and 
the  plot  is  held  at  !p.‘i50,000  or  $17,- 
500  per  acre — thus  making  it  the 
i-ecord  price  for  land  u.sed  in  grow¬ 
ing  Alfalfa.  This  land  Avas  part  of 
the  AYorld’s  Fair  ground.  The  main 
building  of  AVa.shington  University 
(as  shown)  formed  the  administra¬ 
tion  building  of  the  fair. 


matter  how  much  stock  he  owns,  is  treated  the 
same,  and  the  small  buyer  who  .only  uses  a  little 
gets  the  same  prices  as  the  man  who  uses  a  lot. 
The  small  buyer  is  usually  the  one  who  needs  help 
most,  and  he  gets  carload  prices,  though  he  may 
buy  only  a  bag  or  two  at  a  time. 

PROVIDING  FOR  EXPENSE.^.— We  have  no 
dues.  The  way  Ave  pay  our  expenses  is  this:  On 
grain  Avhich  we  buy  by  the  carload  Ave  levy  what 
AA’e  call  an  unloading  charge.  On  straight  carloads 
of  grain  this  is  50  cents  a  ton,  and  is  added  to  the 
bare  cost  of  the  goods.  On  nuxe<l  cars,  Avhioh  are 
harder  to  handle,  the  charge  is  75  cents  a  ton.  In 


Baling  Iowa  Alfalfa  from  the  Windrow.  First  Crop.  Fig.  416 

other  Avords,  the  goods  are  sold  to  the  member  for 
cost  plus  the  unloading  charge,  regardless  of  Avhat 
local  prices  may  be.  Wo  have  often  sold  goods  for 
50  cents  per  100  pounds  under  the  market  Avhen 
they  Avere  delivered.  On  materials  like  flour  and 
spraying  goods  a  small  charge  is  in.-ide.  The  un- 
loadin.g  charge  pays  agent's  commission,  10  cents 
])('!•  ton;  labor  costs,  Interest  on  shares  and  admin¬ 
istrative  exi>enses.  Grain  is  unloaded  from  the  car 
and  is  sold  for  cash.  The  agent  may  allow  a  little 


A  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Association 

An  incorporated  body.— 

The  Colrain  Fruit  GroAvers’  Co- 
operatiA'e  Association  was  organ¬ 
ized  several  years  ago  by  some  of  the  fai-mers  of 
Colrain,  M'ass.,  and  A-icinity,  Avho  felt  that  many 
farm  supplies  could  be  bought  to  adA-antage  if  pur- 
clunsed  in  quantity.  The  first  method  of  financing 
the  organization  Avas  by  levying  an  anniuit  assess¬ 
ment  of  tAvo  dollars  a  member.  A  simill  charge, 
called  an  unloading  charge,  Avas  made  for  goods 
bought.  While  the  association  did  good  Avork  the 
general  feeling  Avas  that  its  possibilities  Avere  not 
fully  realized.  At 
the  beginning  of  the 
pro.sent  year  tho  as¬ 
sociation  Avas  incor¬ 
porated  under  a  spe¬ 
cial  Massachusetts 
hiAV.  The  Avork  of 
incorporating  av  a  s 
attended  to  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  and 
the  State  College  at 
Amherst.  Our  capi¬ 
tal  is  $5,000,  divided 
into  shares  at  $5, 

Avhich  pay  5%  inter¬ 
est.  The  possession 
of  one  or  more  of 
these  shares  entitles 
the  OAvner  to  buy 
through  the  tissocia- 
tion.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  Ave  have  only 
sold  about  $1,000 
AA'orth  of  stock  and 
haA'e  to  borroAV  some 
money.  Everyone,  no 


Sixteen  Tons  on  Seven  Acres.  First  Crop.  Fig.  417 

time  at  his  discretion,  but  is  responsible  for  all 
bills. 

THE  USEFUL  TELEl'HONE.— As  our  members 
are  .scattered  over  a  large  territory  it  Avas  neces.sary 
to  evolA-e  a  method  of  getting  in  touch  Avith  them 
(pilckly.  We  do  it  in  this  Avay :  The  agent  has  a 
man  on  each  telei)hone  line  Avhom  he  calls,  and  to 
Avhom  he  quotes  prices  and  gives  information, 
fi'bese  men  cull  all  the  members  on  their  oavu  lines. 


and  thereby  saA'e  time  and  work  for  the  agent  and 
unneces.sary  work  for  the  “central.”  We  can  get 
in  touch  Avith  practically  all  our  members  in  three 
hours  and  have  their  orders,  if  necessary. 

AN  INCRE.\SING  BUSINESS.— Our  business 
this  year  so  far  exceeds  by  considerable  any  year’s 
total  hitherto.  We  have  handled  goods  to  the  A-alne 
of  over  .$21,000  Avorth  of  goods  the  first  six  months 
of  the  year,  and  have  seA'en  carloads  of  goods  on 
the  Avay  or  just  unloaded  in  addition  to  this  amount. 
This  sum  represents  the  amount  Ave  Inn’e  received, 
and  not  the  value  of  the  goods  according  to  local 
markets.  We  figure  our  .saving  at  betAveen  three 
and  four  thousand  dollars  so  far, 
and  that  is  a  conservative  estimate. 

DIFFICULTIES  INVOLVED.— 
Noav  the  question  of  ilirect  buy¬ 
ing  is  an  interesting  one.  but  there 
are  dilliculties  Avhich  seem  insur- 
mount.aiile  under  pre.sent  circum¬ 
stances  at  least.  We  do  most  of 
our  buying  through  one  firm,  and 
h.ave  received  the  best  of  treatment. 
Goods  ordinarily  come  Avith  bill  of 
lading  attached.  That  means  that 
Ave  do  not  haA'e  to  pay  for  goods 
until  they  are  actually  delivered. 
More  than  that,  if  aa'o  are  tempor¬ 
arily  tied  up  Avith  more  than  one 
car,  or  are  financially  short  for  any 
reason,  this  firm  ahvays  stand.s 
ready  to  give  us  fn-e  or  10  days. 
If  Ave  bought  direct  Ave  would  prob- 
ably  ha\'e  to  pay  in  advance,  and  all  our  capital 
Avould  be  tied  up  uutli  that  car  got  in  and  Avas  un¬ 
loaded.  Again,  Ave  often  buy  a  “car  on  track.”  Avhich 
is  sold  below  the  m.arket,  as  this  firm  believed  it 
is  better  policy  to  let  their  enstomers  have  a  bar¬ 
gain  than  to  pay  the  raiirnad  ,$5  a  day  demurr.age. 
This  protects  us  to  a  large  extent  against  market 
fluctuations.  Freight  from  the  West  is  so  uncertain 
at  irresent  that  a  long  delay  in  the  arrival  of  a  car 
might  mean  a  serious  loss  to  us.  As  it  is  uoaa'  Ave 
can  buy  a  car  on  track  or  in  tr.ansit 
and  be  reasonably  sure  of  getting  it 
- :  in  less  than  a  Aveek.  Another  con¬ 
sideration  is  this.  When  Ave  buy 
whole  grains  through  our  dealer, 
the  car  comes  Avith  the  certificate 
of  the  ollicial  Aveighmaster  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Ave  have  never  had  a  short¬ 
age.  Moreover,  Avith  oats  and 
wheat  at  least  there  is  a  grathu-’s 
certificate,  .so  Ave  can  knoAA'  ab.so- 
lutely  that  Ave  are  receiving  Avhat 
Ave  t>rdered.  Of  conr.se  responsible 
farmers'  organizations  may  be  es- 
tablisbed  Avbich  Avill  be  able  to  do 
the  same  thing,  but  do  they  do  it 
nowV  We  avouUI  gladly  buy  direct 
if  Ave  could  get  tho  .same  financial 
;iccominndations  and  the  same  guar¬ 
antees  of  Aveights  and  qualities.  If 
there  are  Western  associations  selling  direct  AA'e 
Avouhl  like  to  get  in  touch  Avith  them.  Our  associa- 


Twenty  Acres  of  Alfalfa  in  the  Heart  of  a  Great  City.  Fig.  418 


ti'iii  is  dning  good  AA'ork.  and  AA'e  expect  to  do  better. 
What  Ave  ought  to  have  is  an  association  Avhicli 
would  take  in  all  the  toAvns,  using  our  common 
shiiipiiig  point.  We  could  then  handle  enough 
goods  so  Ave  could  hire  a  manager  to  dcA-ote  his 
entire  time  to  the  work. 

POSSIBILITIES  IN  APPLE  SELLING.— As  yet 

AA'e  have  tried  no 
selling.  This  is  a 
great  apple  .section, 
and  the  members  of 
the  association  prob¬ 
ably  produce  close  to 
50,000  barrels.  With 
the  adjoining  toAvns 
there  Avould  be  a  to¬ 
tal  of  about  75,000. 
It  does  s  e  e  m  as 
though  there  Avas  a 
great  chance  to  get 
together  here.  The 
matter  has  Ix'en 
talked  np.  but  as  yet 
no  action  has  been 
taken.  .Vs  things  are 
uoAv  the  farmers  are 
at  the  mercy  of  the 
buyei's.  It  .seems  as 
though  Avith  this 
amount  of  fruit  they 
ought  to  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  have  a  voice 
in  the  price-making. 
H.  M.  EASTMA^^ 
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Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


Alfalfa  Seeding  and  Handling 

During  this  month  thousands  of  acres 
of  Alfalfa  will  be  seeded  throughout  the 
Northern  States.  Some  growers  ad¬ 
vocate  Spring  seeding,  but  tl>e  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  farmers  on  the  upper  Atlantic 
slope  will  continue  to  seed  in  August. 
This  year  many  small  fields  on  which 
peas,  early  garden  crops  or  early  pota¬ 
toes  have  been  grown  will  be  put  into  Al¬ 
falfa  and  the  stubble  of  oats  or  oats 
and  peas  w’ill  be  fitted  for  this  crop. 
T’usually  such  land  is  better  for  Alfalfa 
than  some  old  sod  wdiich  should  first  be 
broken  up  and  “tamed”  by  some  crop 
like  potatoes  or  corn. 

There  are  certain  things  which  must 
be  found  in  soil — or  added  to  it — ^if 
we  ever  expect  a  stand  of  Alfalfa. 
Drainage.  It  will  be  useless  to  seed  Al¬ 
falfa  on  -wet  and  undrained  land.  The 
seed  may  start  and  live  for  a  season,  or 
linger  on,  a  thin,  feeble  growth,  but  the 
first  principle  of  Alfalfa  growing  is 
that  it  must  have  dry  feet.  Alsike  clo¬ 
ver  may  thrive  on  wet  soil,  but  Alfalfa 
cannot,  and  w'ill  not  do  w'ell  except  on 
drained  soil.  Lime.  Alfalfa  is  not  a  sour 
soil  crop,  and  you  will  fail  with  it  un¬ 
less  the  soil  is  naturally  sweet  or  un¬ 
less  you  can  use  lime.  You  should  use 
at  least  one  ton  of  air-slaked  lime  or 
two  tons  of  ground  limestone  to  the 
acre.  The  best  way  is  to  plow  the  land. 
Then  spread  the  lime  and  thoroughly 
work  it  into  the  soil  preparation.  The 
soil  for  an  Alfalfa  field  ought  to  be  as 
fine  and  mellow  as  an  ash  heap — the 
weeds  killed  out  and  the  surface  level. 
AVe  should  use  about  20  pounds  of  seed 
per  acre,  and  sow  it  alone — without  any 
“nurse”  crop.  It  w’ill  pay  to  use  some 
sort  of  inoculation — either  soil  from  an 
old  Alfalfa  or  Sweet  clover  field,  or 
some  of  the  commercial  bacteria.  We  are 
satisfied  that  the  latter  will  pay  when 
they  are  fresh  and  well  prepared.  If 
possible  seed  just  before  a  gentle  shower. 
It  will  pay  to  spend  time  and  take 
pains  with  this  crop,  for  it  means  thx’ee 
tons  or  more  of  W'heat  bran  to  the  acre. 

The  picture.  Figs.  416  and  417,  on 
page  959,  show  a  baling  scene  in  Iowa, 
where  the  Alfalfa  is  brought  right  from 
the  windrow  up  to  the  baler.  We  wan¬ 
ted  particularly  to  show  the  sweep  rakes 
which  are  found  so  useful  in  the  big 
AVestern  hayfields. 


Seed  Corn  Maggot  and  Snails  Destroying 
Beans 

Will  you  give  the  complete  life  his¬ 
tory  of  the  small  green  transparent  worm 
that  destroys  the  forming  leaf  of  beans 
just  as  the  ibean  is  sprouting  under 
ground,  causing  “bald-headed”  bean 
plants?  Also  complete  life  history,  of 
the  soft  shelless  snails  that  eat  the  bean 
plant  during  the  night  and  burrow  into 
the  soil  at  daybreak.  Also  any  known 
remedy.  These  pests  have  destroyed  com¬ 
pletely  30  acres  of  beans  for  me  and 
hundreds  of  acres  throughout  the  county. 

Hulberton,  N.  Y.  A.  H.  P.  , 

The  insect  that  caused  the  injury  to 
your  bean  plants  is  doubtless  the  seed- 
corn  maggot,  although  this  larva  is 
white  instead  of  green.  The  seed-corn 
maggot  is  generally  distributed  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  and  Canada  and 
also  occurs  in  Europe.  In  addition  to 
cabbage  and  related  plants  it  attacks 
sprouting  seed  corn,  beans  and  peas,  and 
has  been  recorded  as  feeding  on  seed  po¬ 
tatoes.  The  food  of  this  species  is  not 
confined  to  vegetable  matter,  for  at  the 
time  of  the  great  outbreak  of  migratory 
locusts  in  the  West  the  maggots  attacked 
the  eggs  of  these  grasshoppers,  w^hich  oc¬ 
curred  in  great  abundance.  Generally, 
however,  the  maggots  feed  on  planted 
seeds  w^hich  have  softened  in  germina¬ 
tion  or  decay.  They  also  attack  seed¬ 
lings,  which  they  injure  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  the  cabbage  root  maggot. 

The  female  fly  deposits  her  small  white 
eggs  in  the  ground.  The  egg  is  1-25  inch 
in  length  and  whitish  in  color.  They 
hatch  in  from  four  to  10  days,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  weather.  On  hatching  the 
young  maggot  works  its  way  into  the 
soil  until  it  reaches  some  decayed  vege¬ 
table  matter.  They  burrow  into  the 
sprouting  beans  and  often  attack  the 
stem.  The  maggot  becomes  full  grown 
in  about  three  weeks.  They  are  nearly 


one-third  inch  in  length  and  shiny  white 
in  color.  The  body  tapers  toward  the 
head,  being  lai'gest  behind,  where  it  is 
obliquely  cut  off.  The  mouth  parts  con¬ 
sist  of  a  pair  of  small  black  hooks 
curved  downward  by  which  the  insect 
is  able  to  rasp  off  portions  of  the  plant 
tissue.  AA'hen  full  grown  the  maggots 
work  their  way  into  the  soil  an  inch  or 
so  and  there  the  skin  contracts,  hardens 
and  turns  brownish,  thus  forming  the 
puparium.  Within  the  puparium  there 
takes  place  a  remarkable  series  of 
changes  whereby  the  tissues  of  the  larva 
are  broken  down  and  rebuilt  into  the 
organs  of  the  fly.  The  fly  escapes  from 
the  puparium  through  a  circular  seam 
at  one  end ;  the  length  of  the  period 
passed  in  the  puparium  varies  greatly ; 
most  of  the  flies  emerge  in  about  20 
days;  a  few  may  appear  sooner,  and  a 
considerable  number  emerge  irregularly 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

Orowers  who  have  planted  shallow 
with  a  planter,  have  almost  invariably 
had  less  trouble  from  maggots  during 
the  present  wet  season  than  those  who 
have  put  their  seed  in  with  a  drill.  The 
beans  have  come  out  of  the  ground  more 
quickly  and  are  in  a  more  thrifty  grow¬ 
ing  condition,  thus  enabling  them  to  out¬ 
grow  to  a  considerable  extent  injury 
from  the  maggots.  Under  the  conditions 
prevailing  this  season  shallow  planting 
seems  to  be  the  only  practicable  means 
of  preventing  injury  by  this  pest. 

Two  species  of  shelless  snails  or  slugs 
have  been  especially  injurious  this  year 
because  of  the  unusually  wot  season. 
They  are  usually  more  destructive  on 
heavy  land  where  the  ground  remains 
moist  for  a  longer  period.  These  slugs 
lay  their  rather  large  round  white  eggs 
in  small  clusters  on  the  damp  ground 
at  the  base  of  plants.  The  young  slugs 
closely  resemble  the  adults  except  in 
size.  Methods  for  the  control  of  these 
posts  that  are  practical  for  all  crops 
have  not  been  fully  w'orked  out.  On 
crops  such  as  field  beans,  where  a  poison 
can  be  safely  used,  good  results  may  be 
obtained  by  spraying  wuth  arsenate  of 
lead  at  the  rate  of  four  pounds  in  100 
gallons  of  ■wmter.  On  garden  crops  where 
a  poison  cannot  be  safely  used  many  of 
the  snails  may  be  killed  by  spraying  wuth 
“Black  I^af  40”  touacco  extract,  one 
ounce  in  about  six  gallons  of  water  to 
which  one-half  pound  of  soap  has  been 
added.  The  application  should  be  made 
late  in  the  evening  w’hen  the  snails  are 
out.  The  tobacco  extract  kills  by  con¬ 
tact,  and  only  those  snails  wull  be  killed 
which  are  actually  hit  by  the  spray. 

C.  K.  CROSBY. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Blue  G  rass  Fair,  Lexington,  Ky.,  Aug. 

6-11. 

Annual  Summer  meeting,  New  York 
State  Fruit  Growers*  Association,  Pon¬ 
tiac  Hotel,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  August  7-11. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Summer  meeting,  Minch  Orchards, 
Bridgeton,  Aug.  8. 

Connecticut  Pomological  Association, 
annual  meeting.  State  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  StoiTs,  August  9-10. 

Connecticut  Poultry  Association,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Connecticut  Agricultural 
College,  Storrs,  August  6-8. 

Connecticut  Dairymen’s  Association, 
annual  meeting.  State  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Storrs,  August  8-9. 

Certified  Milk  Producers’  Association  of 
America,  tenth  annual  convention,  Briar- 
cliff  Manor,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  14-15. 

Society  of  American  Florists  and  Or¬ 
namental  Horticulturists,  New  York  City, 
August  21-23. 

Iowa  State  Fair,  Des  Moines,  August 
22-31. 

Ohio  State  Fair,  Columbus,  August 
27-31. 

Michigan  State  Fair,  Detroit,  August 
Sl-Sept.  9. 

Kankakee  Interstate  Fair,  Kankakee, 
Ill.,  Sept.  1-7. 

Nebraska  State  Fair.  Lincoln,  Sept. 

2- 9. 

Indiana  State  Fair,  Indianapolis, 
Sept.  3-7. 

Minnesota  State  Fair,  Ilamliue,  Sept. 

3- 8.^ 

Northern  Nut  Growers’  Association, 
annual  convention,  Stamford.  Conn., 
Sept,  5-6.  • 

Solebury  Farmers’  Exhibit.  Solebury 
Deer  Park,  Solebury.  Pa..  Sept.  7-8. 

New  York  State  Fair.  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
September  10-15. 


Get  EvEBy  Spud 


This  year,  of  all  years,  it  is  important  to 
get  all  of  your  crop  out  of  the  ground.  Every 
potato  you  harvest  means  money  to  you. 
Every  potato  available  will  be 
needed  for  food  consumption. 

You  are  sure  to  get  all  of  your 
crop  if  you  use  the 

Hoover  Potato  Digger 

Built  in  a  variety  of  styles. 


Besides  getting  all  of  the  potatoes  the  Hoover  digs  your  crop  at  less  cost.  Indi¬ 
cations  point  to  a  big  shortage  of  farm  labor  this  fall.  A  Hoover  Digger  is  crop  in¬ 
surance.  It  enables  you  to  dig  your  crop  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Digs  as  fast 
^  any  ten  men.  Delivers  all  of  the  potatoes  in  rows — every  one  exposed.  The 
Hoover  can  bo  furnished  with  picker  attachment.  Potatoes  can  be  delivered  in 
crates  or  dumped  in  piles. 

H^ver  Diggers  are  built  to  last — built  almost  entirely  of  steel  and  malleable 
castings.  ./  The  sides  of  the  elevator  made  of  structural  steel.  Elevator  rods  are  oflF- 
Potatoes  do  not  roll  back.  This  construction  promotes  separation.  Dust- 
proof  roller  bearings  are  used  in  all  important  bearing  points.  Write  for  booklet 
covering  the  full  line  of  Hoover  Potato  Diggers.  Ask  for  package  P—  33. 


ALFALFA 

AMERICAN  NORTHERN  OROWfi 


For  fifteen  years  our  advice  concerning  the  seeding 
and  care  of  Alfalfa  meadows,  and  our  seed  for  sowing 
them,  have  been  standard — the  best  that  was  to  be 
bad.  The  catalog  tells  how,  and  prices  the  seed, 
not  Turkestan,  “Dwarf  Alfalfa,’*  which  we  refuse  to 
handle,  but  the  best  of  American  grown  seed,  in¬ 
cluding  titnally  Montana,  Idaho,  and  the  great 
“Dakota  30,”  which  rivals  the  Grimm  itself. 


RDIMII  Al  FAI  FA  Next  to  Hansen’s  Siberian. 
Unlmin  HLiHLrH  the  greatest  variety  grown 
in  America.  We  have  the  genuine;  also  limited 
amounts  of  the  Siberian. 

Sample  and  prices  on  request. 

Win*  Seed  Co.,  Box  S23  Mechanicsburq,  O. 
TA#  House  of  Quality  and  Moderate  Prices, 


^Seed  Wheat-^^ 

Eight  hardiest,  reliable  kinds — yield  more  per 
acre— require  less  seed — graded,  sound,  cleaned 
clean.  Write  txxiay  for  “Hoffman’s  Wheat 
Book” — describes  varieties — tells  “How  to  Get 
a  Crop  of  Wheat.”  It’s  free— samples,  too— if 
you  mention  this  paper. 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  Landiiville,  Lancaiter  Connty,  Pa. 


TIMOTHY  SEED  PRE^^D 

Our  High  Grade  Timothy  seed  is  the  most  Carefully 
selected  and  Recleaned.  99.70  %  Pure.  Samples  Free. 
Glick’s  Seed  Farms, Smoketown,  Lancaster  Co., Pa. 


ALFALFA 

Grown  in  the  Yellowstone  Valley  in  Montana.  It  is 
Clean,  Hardy,  and  Vigorous.  Sample  Free. 

Click's  Seed  Farms,  Smoketown,  Lancastir  Co.,  Pa. 


Millions  of  Fruit  Trees 

Everyone  {ccnuine  Harrison-grown, 
robust,  healthy,  true-to-name  ana 
buddea  from  hearing  orchards^ 
Bracked  oy  more  than  ^ 


26  years'  fruit-growing  and 
titirsery  experience.  Apples,  peaches, 
pears,  plums,  cherries  and  stnall  fruits. 
Also  full  line  of  ornamentals.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  19 17  Fruit  Guide— /rc«,  **L»arge8t 
growers  of  fruit  trees  in  the  world.'* 

HarriMBi’  Nnneries,  Box  14  Berlin,  Md. 


I-TOMATO  PLANTS^ 

All  Leading  Varieties.  Price,  $1.60  per  1000 

CABBAGE  PLANTS 

All  Leading  Varieties.  Price,  76c<  per  1000 
Celery  Plants,  Green  varieties,  $2.00  per  1.000.  Golden 
Self-Blanching  and  Easy  Blanching,  $3.00  per  1000. 
Plants  are  carefully  packed  in  moss  and  expressed 

OROL  LEDDEN,  SEWELL.  N.  J. 

Laroeat  Grower  of  Veffetabto  Plants  in  New  Jersey 


STRAWBERRY  PLAISITS 

FOR  AUGUST  AND  FALL  PLANTING 

Pot-grown  and  runner  plants  that  will  bear  fi-uit  next 
summer.  Jnne-bearing  and  Ever-bearing  varieties.  Also 

Raspberry,  Blackberry  Plants  and  Fruit  Trees;  Cabbage, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Cauliflower,  Celery  Plants.  Catalogue 
Free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES.  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


r.ahhuffpPlantq  DANISH  BALL  HEAD.  LATE  FLAT  DUTCH 
UdUUdgCrianiS  a^D  SAVDY.  $1  per  Thousand,  10,000 

forts.  White  Plume  celei-y,  *2  per  f.OOOj  lU.OOO  for  tlO.  All 
fine  stocky  plants.  JAMES  MOSS,  Johnsvllle,  Pa. 


CELERY  PLANTS 


—Allkinds:  strong  field 
grown  plants  in  large 
Quantities  at  81  per 
1,000;  88.60  for  10,000.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT.  Bristol.  Pa. 

Oww  JUIL-,-.!  Red  Wave,  Rudy,  Poole,  Modi- 
wSGu  W  nGal  Rlue  stem,  Maiii- 

nioth  White  If  ye.  Catalog  free. 
«t  SONS,  •  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


TV.  N.  SCARFF 


w  r  ,  V  1  Ready  to  sow.  In- 

V  RYirl  tv  Vtf*  oculator  for  all  le- 

V  CtVrIA  CkllU  IXyC  gumes.  Book  free. 

JACOB  McQueen  .  Baltic,  Ohio 


Rmsian  Pilkus  Seid  Rye  fzi 

crop.  Order  early.  .Supply  limited.  Freight  uneer- 
taiu.  $2.30  per  bu.  CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte.  N.  Y. 


Besi  Siandard  APPLE  BARRELS  Prompt  shipment. 

KOBX*  GILIil£$  .  Medina,  r«ew  York 


“SAVE  THE  FOOD” 

You  can  buy  a  “New  York”  DEHYDRATOR 
that  will  pay  its  cost  in  one  day’s  use  in  saving 
Vegetables  and  Fruit  for  85.00  and  upwards. 

A  SIZE  FOR  EVERY  NEED 
NO  JARS  1  LESS  LABOR 

NO  SUGAR!  LESS  FUEL 

NO  CANS  !  LESS  TIME 

■nstructionsFree 
THE  DEHYDRATOR  MFC,  CO.  of  N.  Y. 

16  East  33rd  Street  •  New  York  City 


Black  Wall  Map  of  the  World 


The  Werld  and  the  United  States  At  A  Glance 

A  Great  Education 

At  Yeur  Fingers’  Tips 

This  beautiful  Wall  Map,  size  25x39  Inches. 
On  one  side  we  have  a  complete,  up-to-the-min¬ 
ute  map  of  the  United  States  In  bright  colors, 
showing  the  Capitols,  Railroads,  Rivers,  large 
cities,  etc.  It  also  shows  portraits  of  our  27 
Presidents,  and  gives  their  biographies. 

On  the  reverse  side  we  have  a  map  of  the 
world,  printed  in  a  deep,  ebony  black.  White 
and  colored  lines  differentiate  countries,  rivers, 
lakes,  cities  and  mountains.  You  never  saw  a 
map  as  black,  as  beautiful,  as  wonderfully  en¬ 
lightening  as  this  map  of  the  world.  From  this 
you  may  in  a  single  day  learn  more  than  you 
could  in  a  year’s  study  of  books. 

Contrasting  with  the  ebony  black  of  the  map 
are  the  flags  and  the  coat-of-arms  of  all  nations, 
in  their  flashy,  exquisite  colors.  Our  own  seven¬ 
teen  flags  are  here  in  beautiful,  bright  colors — 
did  you  know  that  the  United  States  had  seven¬ 
teen  different  flags? 

And  then,  there’s  that  wonderful  Bible  inform¬ 
ation.  How  many  books,  chapters,  verses,  words, 
letters  does  the  Bible  contain?  How  many  books 
are  classified  as  History,  Poetry,  Law,  Prophecy, 
Episiles?  Which  books  are  exactly  alike?  How 
many  times  is  the  name  of  our  Saviour  men¬ 
tioned?  In  how  many  languages  is  our  Bible 
published? 


^500.000  PEACH  TREES 


Healthy,  True  to  name,  price  low,  quality  high. 
Also  Millions  of  trees,  shrubs  and  plants.  New 
Planters  price  list  ready. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  NURSERT,  Box  129,  WESTMINSTER,  MD. 


HAY  CAPS 

Stack,  wagon  and  implement  covers: 
waterproof  or  plain  e.niv.as.  Plant  bed 
cloth,  tents,  etc.  Circulars,  samples. 

HENRY  DERBY 


Wouldn’t  you  want  to  know  these  things? 
And  wouldn’t  you  want  to  know  the  many,  many 
other  things  this  marvelous  Map  of  Knowledge 
possesses? 

The  Map  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  for  One  Now 
Yearly  Subscription,  or  Twenty  10-Week  Trial 
Subscriptions,  or  Two  Yearly  Renewal  Subscrip¬ 
tions. 

This  book  will  not  bo  given  with  subscrip¬ 
tions — they  are  sent  as  rewards  only  (in  place 
of  cash)  to  our  subscribers  and  friends  who,  act¬ 
ing  as  agents,  send  us  subscriptions  as  indi¬ 
cated. 


453  Y  St,  Paul’s  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


CABBAGE  WnmfjDestroyed  by  Past¬ 
ime  HAMMOND’S  SLUG  SHOT 

So  used  for  30  years.  SOLD  BY  ALL  SEED  DEALERS. 

For  pamphlets  worth  having  write  B,  UAHMOND,  Beacon,  New  York 
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Farm  Mechanics 


Dehydrating  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

Gan  you  tell  me  how  large  a  dehy¬ 
drator  i  should  buy  to  put  up  the  sur¬ 
plus  vegetables  from  a  garden  50x60  and 
an  orchard  of  50  trees?  L.  B.  J. 

West  Nyack,  N.  Y. 

The  use  of  the  term  “dehydrator” 
would  indicate  that  the  inquirer  is  not 
interested  in  the  evaporator,  or  “dry- 
house”  method,  used  for  so  many  years 
in  the  production  of  evaporated  apples. 
However,  so  many  use  this  form  of  in¬ 
quiry  when  they  really  desire  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  evaporator  methods 
that  brief  attention  will  be  paid  to  both 
systems. 

By  the  dehydrating  system  the  fruit  or 
vegetables  are  washed,  peeled  or  prepared 
in  whatever  way  is  necessary  to  make 
them  ready  for  immediate  use  after  be¬ 
ing  dried.  They  are  then  subjected  to 
a  warm  dry  air  in  sanitary  cabinets  in 
which  they  arc  dried,  the  temperature 
never  exceeding  160  under  which  condi¬ 
tion  cell  structures  and  the  food  values 
remain  undisturbed  in  the  products. 
Upon  soaking  them  in  cold  water  for 
a  short  time,  they  return  to  a  perfectly 
fresh  green  condition.  In  dehydration 
the  air  is  standardized  by  a  pre-cooling 
and  then  heating  system,  so  that  opera¬ 
tion  may  continue  regardless  of  atmos¬ 
pheric  conditions,  the  capacity  of  the 
machine  being  maintained  at  all  times. 

It  is  the  contention  of  adherents  of 
the  dehydrating  system,  that  by  the 
evaporating  method  considerably  more 
heat  is  required,  approximating  212  F., 
before  the  drying  process  begins  and  it 
is  maintained  that  this  excessive  heat 
tends  to  break  down  all  structures  with 
the  vapor  carrying  off  many  of  the  food 
values.  Such  is  the  distinction  between 
the  two  systems  as  claimed  by  the  new¬ 
er  school  of  dehydrator  devotees.  At 
present  the  evaporator  method  is  much 
more  extensively  employed  in  caring  for 
fruit,  especially  apples.  The  newer  sys¬ 
tem  makes  equal  claim  of  adaptability  to 
vegetables  as  well  as  to  fruit. 

As  to  the  size  needed  by  the  inquirer, 
in  either  ease,  the  requirements  would 
not  exceed  the  smallest  plants  obtain¬ 
able.  A  single  unit  evaporator,  16  by  32, 
or  18  by  36  feet  would  more  than  care 
for  the  evaporating  stock  from  an  orchard 
of  50  trees.  A.  n.  pulver. 


Waterproofing  Cement  Tank 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  treat  the  walls 
of  a  cement  tank  to  make  it  watertight? 

Charleston,  Me.  S.  L,  it. 

The  walls  of  a  concrete  tank  already 
built  may  be  bru.shed  over  with  a  coat  of 
neat  cement,  made  by  mixing  clear  Port¬ 
land  cement  with  water  to  the  consis¬ 
tency  of  cream.  If  there  are  cracks 
through  the  walls  of  the  concrete  tank, 
it  is  difficult  to  render  it  watertight  and 
these  should  be  avoided  when  construct¬ 
ing  the  tank.  A  method  of  mixing  oil 
with  concrete  to  make  structure.s  built  of 
it  waterproof  is  described  in  a  bulletin 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture', 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  may  be  had  upon 
application.  M.  B.  D. 


Curing  a  Leaking  Chimney 

On  page  701  Mrs.  .1.  M.  complains  of 
dripping  chimneys.  After  five  years' 
trouble  and  practical  experience  with  this 
pest  we  cou(iuered  it  and  know  our  idea 
to  stop  it  entirely.  We  took  advice  from 
masons,  also  hardware  men,  and  every¬ 
one  else  who  prepared  anything,  but  of 
no  use.  The  creosote  destroyed  mop- 
l)oards,  wainscoting,  paper ;  plaster  had 
to  be  taken  off  ceilings,  newly  put  on  and 
repapered,  and  finally  we  took  down  two 
chimneys,  and  rebuilt  them,  and  still  no 
help.  Next  we  bought  a  new  heater,  and 
that  did  no  better.  Then  we  quit  u.sing 
anything  but  thoroughly  seasoned  wood ; 
still  it  ran  by  bucketsful.  At  last  we 
tried  to  find  out  how  it  formed,  and  what 
it  was.  and  decided  it  was  simjile  coudeu- 
satiou  of  smoke  and  hot  gases  in  the  pipe 
and  chimney ;  also  that  the  more  the 
draft  was  kept  down  the  faster  the 
creosote  formed.  I  went  to  my  hard¬ 
ware  dealer  and  ordei’od  a  new  length  of 
pipe ;  had  a  square  hole  cut  in  back  three 
inches  square,  then  had  the  tinner  put  on 
some  slots  or  a  guide  to  allow  a  slide  to 
open  and  close  easily.  Then  I  put  this 
length  on  the  stove  above  pipe  damper 
length.  Damper  could  be  put  in  lower 
end  and  slide  in  top  end,  but  have  the 
opening  above  all  dampers.  Then  keep 
this  slide  open  at  all  times  unless  just 
in  starting  fire  close  it  to  increase  draft. 


The  idea  of  it  is  simply  to  keep  a  current 
of  air  continually  passing  through  the 
pipe  and  your  trouble  i  •  over.  You  need 
not  be  afraid  of  sparks  flying  out,  as  the 
draught  keeps  drawing  in  through  the 
hole ;  close  it  and  your  trouble  will  com¬ 
mence.  I  might  add  it  is  best  to  have 
this  length  of  pipe  with  the  opening  ver¬ 
tical.  Anyone  trying  thks  who  does  not 
succeed  in  the  result  write  enclosing  de¬ 
tails  of  just  what  has  been  done,  and  I 
will  try  to  help.  o.  b.  t. 

New  York. 


Treatment  of  New  Rope 

On  page  847,  II.  G.  Andrews  asks  how 
to  treat  a  new  rope  so  that  it  will  give 
the  best  service.  If  he  is  thinking  of  ap¬ 
plying  any  kind  of  pi’eservative  to  the 
rope,  he  should  be  advised  to  “forget  it,” 
as  the  boys  say.  Tar  or  oil  of  any  kind 
will  weaken  the  rope.  Sailors  estimate 
tarred  rope  to  le  one-third  weaker  than 
untreated  rope.  If  the  new  rope  is  a 
sisal  rope  it  may  give  some  trouble  on 
account  of  being  too  stiff.  This  may  be 
cured  by  soaking  in  hot  water  and  then 
stretching  out  to  dry.  If  it  is  a  manila 
rope  it  will  be  soft  at  the  start,  and  if  it 
is  kept  dry  and  the  pulleys  are  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  the  rope  when  used  does  not 
rub  against  anything  but  the  pulleys  it 
should  give  good  service  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  j.  m.  dbew. 

Minnesota. 


Laying  Out  an  Acre 

Would  you  tell  me  how  to  measure  an 
acre  of  land  off  in  feet  as  I  am  going  to 
plant  according  to  the  acre.  n.  n. 

New  York. 

An  acre  of  land  is  43,560  square  feet. 
The  dimensions  of  an  acre  plot  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  shape  you  wish  to  lay  it 
out  in.  If  you  wished  it  to  be  200  feet 
one  way,  the  other  side  would  be  217  8-10 
feet ;  if  1.50  feet,  the  other  side  would  be 
290  4-l(r  feet ;  if  100  feet,  435  6-10  feet. 
In  other  words,  decide  on  the  length  of 
one  side,  and  then  divide  43..560  by  this 
amount.  The  result  will  be  the  length  of 
the  other  side.  This  rule  applies  to  plots 
having  square  corners,  and  the  two  oppo¬ 
site  sides  of  equal  length.  Laying  out  an 
acre  with  opposite  sides  of  unequal 
length,  is  a  more  complicated  job,  requir¬ 
ing  the  use  of  surveyors’  instruments  and 
considerable  figuring. 


Repairing  a  Leaky  Cistern 

Referring  to  advice  given  on  page  855 
for  repairing  a  leaky  cistern,  I  built  a 
reservoir  bast  Summer,  making  the  walls 
of  stone  laid  in  good  mix  of  cement,  but 
found  that  it  leaked  badly  after  a  plaster 
coat  of  cement  had  been  put  on  the 
stqne.^  I  stopped  this  altogether  by 
painting  the  walls  with  two  coats  oi 
pure  cement  mixed  up  with  a  water¬ 
proofing  material.  The  waterproofing 
paste  is  fir.st  mixed  with  water,  and  this 
is  used  to  wet  the  cement  to  a  thin  slush 
that  can  be  applied  with  a  five  or  six- 
inch  paint  brush.  If  the  inquirer  has 
trouble  from  a  spring  breaking  through 
from  without  the  cistern,  he  can  get  a 
watertight  job  by  applying  the  above 
material  and  making  a  plaster  coat 
about  %-ineh  thick  of  two  parts  fine 
sand  to  one  part  cement.  At  the  point 
where  the  spring  is  leaking  in,  put  a 
short  piece  of  pipe  to  carry  the  stream, 
and  after  the  cement  has  thoroughly  set 
screw  on  a  cap.  c,  d. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Cementing  Cellar 

I  want  to  cement  my  cellar  because 
I  want  to  keep  my  potatoes  for  Winter. 
How  shall  I  mix  the  cement  for  the 
walls  and  how  apply  it?  Also  for  the 
floor,  if  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  ce¬ 
mented  floor?  D.  R. 

New  Jersey. 

Cement  and  clean  sharp  sand  may  be 
mixed  and  applied  to  old  stone  walls  as 
plaster,  the  walls  first  being  well  wetted 
to  make  the  plaster  stick.  The  propor¬ 
tions  will  vary  with  the  character  of  the 
sand  used,  one  part  cement  to  two  parts 
sand  being  often  used.  With  clean, 
sharp  sand  a  much  leanev*  mixture  might 
suffice;  your  mason  will  be  able  to  ad¬ 
vise  you  with  regard  to  this.  It  is 
doubtful  if  a  concrete  floor  would  im¬ 
prove  the  cellar  from  the  standpoint  of 
keeping  vegetables;  in  fact,  it  might  in¬ 
jure  it  slightly.  Save  for  the  added  con¬ 
venience  and  comfort,  a  concreted  cellai’ 
floor  does  little  for  a  cellar.  If  it  is 
wished,  however,  a  mixture  of  one  part 
cement,  two  parts  sand  and  four  parts 
gravel  should  make  a  good  floor. 

M.  B.  D. 


The  taxi  swayed  and  narrowly  missed 
a  policeman  then  swerved  again  as  it 
dashed  past  another  taxi,  and  in  so  do¬ 
ing  just  escaped  collision  with  a  lamp- 
post.  “Please  be  careful,”  pleaded  the 
lady  occupant  of  the  cab.  “This  is  the 
first  time  I  have  ever  ridden  in  a  taxi.” 
“Madam,  you  have  my  sympathy,”  gasp¬ 
ed  the  driver.  “This  is  the  first  time  I 
ever  drove  one.” — Credit  Lost. 


Here^s  a 
New  Barrett 

Roofing — 

» 

The  use  of  the  new  Ever- 
lastic  Multi-Shingles  givei 
you  a  beautiful  roof  and  one 
that  is  both  weather-proof 
and  fire-resisting  to  a  high 
degree. 

All  at  a  cost  not  greater 
than  that  of  a  good  wooden 
shingle  roof. 

One  feature  that  will  appeal  to  every 
one  is  this :  instead  of  being  a  single 
shingle  like  those  of  slate  or  wood, 

Multi-Shingles  come  in  strips  of  four 
shingles  in  one. 

This  reduces  the  cost  of  manufacture, 
and  also  of  laying  because  the  shingles 
can  be  laid  four  times  as  fast! 

Everlastic  Multi-Shingles  will  not  crack 
like  slate  or  burn  like  wood.  This  new 
roofing  has  all  of  their  good  points  and 
none  of  their  bad  features. 

Be  sure  to  send  for  bool^let  telling  more  about  them 


Before  you  buy  roofing 
always  look  for  the  Bar< 
rett  name  and  trade-mark 

The  Barrett  name  and  trade¬ 
mark  on  a  roll  or  package  of 
roofing  means  that  it  is  made 
by  the  oldest,  biggest  and 
most  successful  manufacturers 
of  roofing  and  roofing  ma¬ 
terials  in  the  world. 

When  you  buy,  therefore, 
first  make  sure  it’s  a  Barrett 
roofing,  then  see  that  you  get 
the  kind  of  Barrett  roofing 
best  adapted  to  your  purposes. 


Other  Everlastic  Roofings 


Everlastic  Tylike  Shingles 

Barrett’s  Tylike  Shingles  are  made  of 
the  same  material  as  Everlastic  Multi- 
Shingles  but  they  are  cut  in  individ¬ 
ual  shingles  of  uniform  size,  8  inches 
■wide  by  12^  inches  long,  and  are 
laid  exactly  like  "wooden  shingles. 

They  can  be  laid  more  quickly  and 
conveniently  than  wooden  shingles, 
however,  because  they  fit  snugly  and 
are  all  the  same  size.  A  roof  of  Tylike 
is  exactly  like  a  roof  of  slate  shingles 
except  in  cost.  Like  slate,  sun,  rain, 
snow  and  ice  have  no  effect  upon 
it.  They  give  you  a  roof  of  beauty 
and  permanence  at  small  cost. 


Some  Barrett  Specialties 

Creonoid 

Creonoid  Lice  -  Destroyer 
and  Cow-Spray  will  keep 
your  live  stock  free  from 
annoyance  by  insects,  flies, 
lice  and  vermin.  It  helps 
to  make  healthy  horses, 
contented  cows  and  clean 
poultry.  Use  Creonoid  in 
the  barn  and  in  poultry- 
house  and  you  will  have 
more  milk  and  eggs. 

Everjet  Elastic  Paint 

The  best  and  most  eco¬ 
nomical  paint  made  for 
"rubber”  and  metal  roof¬ 
ings  and  exposed  surfaces 
of  all  kinds.  It  is  elastic, 
adhesive  and  will  not  tub, 
crack  or  peel. 


Carbosota 
Creosote  Oil 

You  can  add  many  years  to 
the  life  of  all  exposed  wood- 
work  by  using  Carbosota 
Grade  -  One  Creosote  Oil. 
Being  in  liquid  form  it  is 
easily  applied.  No  expen¬ 
sive  method  required. 


Elastigum 

Waterproof  Cement 

Wherever  there  is  a  leak 
you  need  EUastigum.  It  has 
a  hundred  different  uses. 
Just  the  thing  for  joining 
and  relining  gutters  and 
flashings  around  chim¬ 
neys.  It  is  easy  to  apply, 
is  acid-proof,  datnP'proof 
and  it  slicks. 

Booklets  regarding  any  of  these 
products  free  upon  request 


Everlastic  Slate-Surfaced  j 
Roofing 

This  is  the  material  from  which  Bar¬ 
rett’s  Everlastic  Multi-Shingles  are  made 
— gives  you  the  same  protection  against 
fire  and  the  weather. 

But  it  comes  in  rolls  so  you  can  lay  it 
to  suit  yourself  just  as  you  would  any 
ordinary  ready  roofing. 

It  is  far  more  beautiful  and  permanent 
than  ordinary  ready  roofings,  however. 
Comes  in  two  colors  of  the  natural 
stone,  red  and  green. 

Makes  an  attractive  roof,  good  enough 
for  a  cottage,  economical  enough  for 
a  bam. 

Everlastic  “Rubber”  Roofing 

It’s  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  give 
a  roofing  a  “big”  name,  but  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  produce  a  roofing  that  lives  up 
to  its  name.  And  we  could  not  afford 
to  jeopardize  our  fifty  years’  standing  as 
roofing  experts  by  backing  Everlastic 
“Rubber”  Roofing  if  it  did  not  live  up 
to  its  name. 

You  can  bank  on  it  that  Everlastic 
“Rubber”  Roofing  is  made  not  merely 
to  last,  but  to  OUTLAST  all  ordinary 
“rubber”  roofing. 

Long  after  the  ordinary  “rubber”  roof 
wears  and  rots  away  your  Everlastic  Roof 
will  be  giving  you  perfect  satisfaction. 

It  is  the  right  roofing  for  any  steep- 
roofed  building  on  your  place  1  Try  it. 


Booklets  Free 

If  you  are  interested  in  any  of  these 
products,  write  us  and  Special  Book¬ 
let  will  be  sent  you  promptly. 


The 


Company 


Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  IVorld  of  Roofing 
and  Roofing  Materials 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelijhia  Boston 
St.  Louis  Cleveland  Cincinriati  Pittsburgh 
Detroit  Birmingham  Kansas  City 
Minneapolis  Nashville 
Salt  Lake  City  Seattle  Peoria  ^ 

THE  PATERSON  MFC.  CO.,  Limited: 
Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg  Vancouver 
St.  John,  N,  B.  Halifax,  N.  o,  Sydney.  N.  S. 
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-Che  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Notes  from  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets 

204  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City 


Get  the  Genuine.  All  garage  and  repair 
men  can  give  you  immediate  service  on 
them.  If  you  have  any  difficulty  getting 
them,  write  us.  We’ll  see  you  are  supplied. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet 

**To  Bavo  and  to  Bold  Power.**  You  need  It. 

McQuay-Norris  Manufacturing  Co. 

2878  Locust  Street,  St.  l.ouls,  7*o. 


Don’t  Risk  Disappointment  —  Get 

MORE 
MONEY 
FOR 

Eattem  Style  APPLES 

by  ordering  now  and  making  sure 
of  Box  deliveries  when  needed. 
The  big  demand  for  Baker  Boxes 
makes  ordering  ahead  the  only 
safe  way.  Growers  everywhere 
are  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  extra 
price  leaves  a  fine  margin  of  profit 
over  cost  of 

Baker  Apple  Boxes 

Your  apples  will  “look”  a  better 
price,  command  a  better  price, 
will  be  easier  to  sell  and  easier 
to  handle.  Boxes  shipped  to  you 
knocked-down. 

Write  at  once  for  prices,  stating 
Jiumberand  style  of  box  wanted. 

An  order  placed  at  once  will  in¬ 
sure  delivery. 

BAKER  BOX  COMPANY 
84  Foster  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Dig  Your 
Potatoes 


WITH  A 

Success,  Jr. 

a  simple  plow 
digger  unequaled  for  strength  and 
efficiency.  It  does  the  work  in  any 
soil.  More  potatoes  with  less  labor 
and  digging  expense.  Let  us  tell  you 
how  you  can  profitably  em¬ 
ploy  one  on  your  farm. 

Write  Now  For  Particulars 
_ and  Catalogue. 

We  also  inake% 

Engines,  Saw-  »  „  „  ^ 

BIUIb,  Threshers,  Orali  A.  B.  Farquhar 

SrlUs,  HydranUe  Oldei  ,  Co.,  Ltd. 

PreBBee.  _  N.  Box  930 

York,  Pa. 


The  New  GREENWOOD  LIME  and 
FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTER 


TOP  FEED-NO  RUSTlNG-NO  CLOGGING 

WetnaranWe  tills  machine  to  spread,  accurately  and  positively.  100 
to  3,600  lbs.  per  acre,  any  granular  material,  whether  damp,  dry, 
heavy,  or  light.  With  special  equipment  we  will  distribute  core 
lines  coarse  ground  lime  stone,  etc.  Write  for  booklet  H  to 

GREENWOOD  MFC.  CO.,  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 


New  Kemp  Climax  Spreader 


A  Borahle,  Practical,  Light  Draft,  Low  Down  Spreader. 

Yon  Oet  40  Years’  Experience  in  This  Machine. 
Write  tor  valuable  article  on  “tnini  snd  Applicstian  of  Manurt.*' 

THE  N.  J.  KEMP  CO,.  Batavia.  N.  Y. 

ICm-MCarm  IN  CALIFORNIA  will  make  you  more 
H  oiiiaii  I  Of  III  money  with  less  work.  You  will  live 
longer  and  better.  Delightful  climate.  Rich  soil.  Low 
prices.  Easy  terms.  Sure  profits.  Hospitable  neigh¬ 
bors.  Oood  roads,  schools  and  churches.  Write  for 
our  San  Joaquin  Valley  Illustrated  folders,  free.  C.  L. 

Stagravei,  laSuilrisI  CommUtiantr  A.T.t  S.  F.Ry.lSEa  Rp.Eich.,  Chitaga 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


August  2,  1917, 

Eggs. — New  laid  hennerie.s  scarce,  not 
enough  to  supply  demand  at  40e  to  48c. 
Fancy  State  and  nearby  hennery  white.s, 
40c  to  48c.  State  and  nearby  gathered 
whites  .‘<9c  to  41c;  Fancy  State  and  near¬ 
by  hennery  browns  4.3c  to  45c  State  and 
nearby  hennery  brown  and  mixed  gather¬ 
ed,  .38c  to  4()c.  TTse  new  crates  with 
No,  1  flats  and  fillers,  place  excelsior 
on  top  and  bottom.  Candle  your  eggs  be¬ 
fore  shipping  and  do  not  pack  cracked 
or  broken  eggs. 

Butter. — Best  Creamery  40%e  to  41c; 
prime  and  fancy,  38%c  to  40%  ;  East¬ 
ern  dairy  fancy  .35c  to  .330c;  Eastern, 
dairy  mixed  packages,  32e  to  .34c. 

Live  Poultry. — Arrivals  of  live  poul¬ 
try  during  the  extremely  hot  weather 


killed.  About  100  gallons  of  the  spray 
material  per  acre  was  nee<led.  The  en¬ 
tomologists  advi.se  u.sing  the  tobacco  ex¬ 
tract  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  and  this 
would  .seem  to  be  good  advice,  since  by 
one  application  the  aphis  may  be  killed 
and  at  the  same  time  the  plant  thoroughly 
sprayed  against  the  blight  disease.  After 
a  week  or  10  days  mo.st  of  the  lice  dis¬ 
appeared  apparently  being  attacked  by 
other  insects  and  parasites.  It  may  be 
years  before  we  have  another  .serious  at¬ 
tack  or  they  may  be  expected  now  any 
season. 

The  lesson  from  this  year’s  work  is  to 
keep  on  hand  if  possible,  a  .supply  of  the 
tobacco  extract  and  use  it  with  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  or  alone  in  ca.se  the  lice  are  ob¬ 
served. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Unnaturalized  German 
men  are  now  barred  from  all  pleasure 
craft  in  New  York  Harbor.  The  reason 

_ _ _  given  for  the  ban  is  that  passengers  on 

showed  shrinkage.  Many  of  the  chickens  pleasure  craft  may  witness  many  opera- 
died  on  the  way.  Market  lower.  Fowls  18e  tion.s,  .such  as  the  sailing  of  transports 


to  20c;  old  roosters,  15c;  live  rabbits  low¬ 
er,  l<Se  to  19c ;  Iveghorn  broilers  lower,  24c 
to  20c;  colored  broilers,  28c  to  .30c; 
State  duck.s,  18e;  Long  Island  ducks,  21c 
to  22c. 

Live  Calves. — Fancy  calves.  ]5%c  to 
16c;  goo<l  to  prime,  14%c  to  15%c;  com¬ 
mon,  1.3%c  to  14%c;  buttermilks,  10c  to 
10%c;  yearling.s,  8%c  to  9c. 

Dressed  Calves  and  Dressed  Pork. 
— Market  continues  steady,  receipts  light. 
Fancy  white-meat  calves  i9c  to  21c;  good 
to  prime,  18c  to  21c ;  common,  17c ;  dres.s- 
ed  pork  firm,  10  to  23c. 

Peaches. — Georgia  elbertas.  $2.75  to 
$3.25;  Georgia  early  Bells,  .$2.25  to  .$3..50; 
.Jersey,  $2  to  .$3  ;  Delaware  and  Maryland 
.$2.,50  to  $3.  Markets  higher  than  la.st 
week. 

Blackberries. — .Jersey,  8c  to  12c; 
Delaware,  7c  to  12e  per  qt. 

Raspberries. — .Tersey,  5c  to  Oc  per 
pt. ;  Up-river,  Oc  to  8c;  .Jersey  blackcap.s, 
7e  to  8c  per  pt. 

Huckleberries. — 10c  to  15c  per  qt. 
Currants. — Up-river  large,  7e  to  8c  per 


and  war  vessels  or  the  transportation  of 
explosives  and  supplies,  I'ermits  which 
entitle  nnnaturalized  Germans  to  enter 
the  barred  zones  about  State  annorie.s 
will  be  of  no  avail  to  them  on  the  river 
and  hay  craft. 

Forty  Chippewa  Indians  from  the  T^ae 
Courte  Oreilles  Indian  reservation  have 
enlisted  in  a  company  that  will  be  taken 
into  the  Sixth  Wisconsin  Regiment. 
Chai’les  Isham,  an  Indian,  took  his  two 
sons  to  the  recruiting  office,  and  when 
one  failed  to  pass  the  father  offered  to  go 
and  was  accepted.  , 

.Joseph  Cohen  was  convicted  of  murder 
in  the  first  degree  .July  27  by  a  jury  be¬ 
fore  .Justice  Tompkins  in  the  Criminal 
Branch  of  the  Supreme  Court,  of  New 
York,  for  instigating  the  murder  of  Bar¬ 
nett  Baff  in  West  Washington  Market  on 
November  24,  1914.  Abie  Graff  was  con¬ 
victed  of  manslaughter  in  the  first  de¬ 
gree.  The  other  two  on  trial,  David 
.Jacob.s  and  .Jacob  Cohen  were  acquitted. 
This  murder  was  due  to  business  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  live  poultry  market  and  the 
trial  has  been  bitterly  contested.  • 

Gov.  Ferguson  of  Texas,  was  indicted 


qt, ;  small,  5c  to  7c  qt.  Black  Currants,  by  the  Travis  County  Grand  Jury,  July 
12c  to  15c  per  qt.  27,  on  nine  counts,  seven  charging  mis- 

Goo.SERERRiEfi. — Small  green,  Oc  to  8c;  application  of  public  funds,  one  diver.sion 
large,  green,  10c  to  12c.  of  public  funds  and  one  embezzlement. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes,  Norfolk,  $3  to  C.  .1.  Bartlett,  Secretary  of  State,  was 
$3.50;  .Jersey,  $3.25  to  .$3.75;  Eastern  indicted  on  four  counts,  charging  misap- 
Shore,  $3.  to  $3.25  per  barrel ;  I^oug  Is-  plication  of  public  fuiid.s.  C.  .1.  Stowe, 


land.  $3.2.5  to  $.3.75.  Onions — .Jersey,  7.5e 
to  $1  per  basket;  Del.  &  Md.  $1  to  .$1.25 
Asparaqus — $1  to  $3.25  dozen.  Pens, 
Stae  7.5c  to  $1,  basket.  Beans,  50c 
to  $1  basket;  carrots,  Southern,  $1..50  to 
$2.50  perl  00  bunches.  Corn — .7 ersey  ,$1 .25 
to  $2  crate.  Cahhaqe — weak,  Jj.  I.  & 
.Jersey  50c  to  75c  barrel.  Lettuce,  75c  to 
$1.25  basket.  Cukes — 50c  to  $1  basket. 

Notes — 'When  making  consignments  to 
the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets, 
always  send  a  shipping  notice  with  each 
consignment.  When  shipping  live  poultry 
do  not  overload  them,  as  this  will  aid  to 
reduce  the  shrinkage.  If  you  have  made 
consignments  to  the  Department  and  did 
not  receive  your  check  and  sales,  kindly 
advise  ns.  Many  times  consignments  ar¬ 
rive  here  without  tags  of  any  identifica¬ 
tion  marks. 


Potato  Lice  in  New  Jersey 

The  iilant  lice  which  recently  appeared 
upon  the  potato  vines  in  Northern  New 
.Jersey  and  Southern  New  York  took 
farmers  by  surprise.  Most  of  us  had 
sprayed  to  kill  the  bugs  and  had  given 
the  first  spraying  of  Bordeaux  mixture, 
and  as  a  rule  the  vines  were  looking  re¬ 
markably  well.  Suddenly  they  began  to 
wilt.  An  examination  .showed  millions 
of  the  potato  aphis  (Macrosiphum  .solan- 
ifolii)  working  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves.  The  entomologists  tell  us  that 
this  is  not  an  insect.  That  is  no  solution 
since  they  did  a  new  and  complete  job. 
The  insect  has  been  reported  from  New 
.Jersey  and  Maine.  It  passes  the  Win¬ 
ter  in  the  egg  stage  principally  on  rose 
bushes.  The  lice  start  on  roses  and  va¬ 
rious  weeds  and  migrate  to  the  potato 
vines.  When  in  large  numbers  they  do 
great  damage  but  the  parasites  generally 
multiply  and  take  care  of  the  pest.  After 
a  few^  days’  work  by  these  lice.  After 
fields  in  Northern  New  .Jersey  looked  just 
as  they  would  after  a  heavy  freeze.  The 
growth  stopped  and  most  of  the  vines 
fell  to  the  ground  and  turned  brown. 
That  made  many  farmers  believe  that 
it  was  a  case  of  blight  coming  earlier 
than  usual.  Unquestionably  the  work  of 
these  aphis  weakens  the  plants  so  that 
even  though  they  recover  for  the  time  the 
blightcarried  them  down  quicker  than  it 
otherwise  would  have  done.  In  our  own 
case  we  sprayed  the  vines  with  a  solution 
of  tobacco — about  one  pound  to  ICO  gallons 
Four  pounds  or  more  of  dissolved  soap 
was  added  to  the  mixture  and  this  thor¬ 
oughly  sprayed  upon  the  vines  quickly  de¬ 
stroyed  the  lice.  As  they  were  almost  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  under  side  of  the  leaves 
it  was  difficult  to  make  a  thorough  appli¬ 
cation  since  some  of  the  vines  were  full 
grown  and  ready  to  fall  to  the  gi-ound.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  tobacco  extract  damaged 
some  varieties  more  than  others  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  application  killed 
the  aphis.  In  many  cases  it  was  not  ap¬ 
plied  early  enough  so  that. the  vines  were 
greatly  weakened  before  the  aphis  were 


State  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  was  indicted  on  one  count. 
C.  O.  Austin,  Commissioner  of  Insurance 
and  Banking,  was  indicted  on  four 
counts.  The  Speaker  of  the  Texas  House 
of  Representatives  called  a  special  ses¬ 
sion  for  August  1  to  consider  whether 
articles  of  impeachment  should  be  pre¬ 
sented  against  the  Governor. 

_  July  28  the  “Official  Bulletin”  gave  no¬ 
tice  that  the  Department  of  Justice  re¬ 
ported  discovery  of  tetanus  germs  in 
samples  of  sticking  plaster  submitted  for 
analysis.  A  number  of  widely  separated 
districts  have  reported  peddleus  of  sus¬ 
picious  character  selling  sticking  plaster, 
in  some  cases  asserting  the  proceeds  were 
for  the  benefit  of  French  wounded  and 
other  charities.  It  is  officially  urged  that 
such  supplies  be  purchased  only  from  rcr 
sponsible  sources. 

FABM  AND  GABDEN.— The  regular 
biennial  meeting  of  the  Am'erican  Pomo- 
logical  Society  will  be  held  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  October  31-November  4,  1917. 

The  occasion  in  full  will  be  a  regular 
meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  the  New  England  Fruit 
Show,  and  the  American  Bornological  So¬ 
ciety.  Yory  full  and  extended  programs 
covering  all  phases  of  fruit  growing  will 
be  rendered  and  an  exceptional  exhibition 
of  fruits,  fruit  products,  and  allied  mate¬ 
rial  will  be  staged.  The  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society  will  feature  the  Wilder 
Medal,  its  distinct  and  special  honor  for 
new  fruits,  discoveries  in  pomological 
science,  and  for  specially  meritorious  ex¬ 
hibits.  Those  who  contemplate  offering 
new  fruits  for  the  Wilder  Medal  should 
advise  the  Secretary,  E.  R.  Lake,  2033 
Park  Road,  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  order 
that  registration  and  entry  cards  can  be 
properly  made  before  the  meeting  date. 

The  Certified  Milk  Producers’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America,  AVilson  II.  Lee,  presi¬ 
dent,  will  hold  its  tenth  annual  conven¬ 
tion  at  Briarcliff  Lodge,  Briarcliff  Manor, 
N.  Y.,  August  14  and  15. 

An  appeal  was  made  .July  27  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  by  the  Canners’  League  of 
California  for  Federal  intervention  in  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  cannery  strikes  at 
San  Francisco,  and  in  the  Santa  Clara 
A’alley,  It  is  asserted  that  enemies  of 
the  country  are  behind  this  movement, 
which  is  sweeping  over  many  Western 
States.  No  dispute  over  wages  or  hours 
of  labor.  Agitators,  practically  all  for¬ 
eigners,  are  forcibly  stopping  men  and 
women  going  to  work.  This  is  regarded 
as  a  conspiracy  to  stop  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  packing,  resulting  in  destruction  to 
large  quantities  of  fruit  products.  About 
2.500  men  and  women  are  affected  by  the 
strike. 

The  first  cargo  of  flour  from  Australia 
ever  to  reach  one  of  the  Atlantic  ports, 
was  brought  in  July  27  in  a  Swedish 
steamer.  The  cargo  consisted  of  7,500 
tons  and  was  consigned  to  a  British 
agency. 


August  11,  1917. 

The  Board  of  Grain  Supervisors  for 
Canada  issued  an  oi'der  .Inly  27  prohib¬ 
iting  the  export  of  Canadian  wheat  to  the 
United  States  without  pel-mission  of  the 
board.  The  order  stipulates  that  it  is  to 
govern  the  remainder  of  the  present  crop 
and  until  further  notice. 

WASHINGTON.— Secretary  of  War 
Baker,  through  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  July  26,  submitted  to  Congress 
deficiency  estimates  for  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  aggregating  $.5.278,6.30,000.  Of 
this  amount  $2,468,613,000  is  for  arma¬ 
ment  of  fortifications.  At  the  same  time 
the  Secretary  presented  supplemental  es¬ 
timates  amounting  to  $642,124,.591,  but 
of  this  amount  $6.39,000,000  already  has 
been  appropriated  in  the  aviation  bill  and 
should  be  deducted,  although  Congress 
must  make  provi.sion  to  meet  it.  as  it  was 
not  on  the  ledger  when  the  war  tax  was 
framed.  In  the  meantime  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  of  the  House  completed 
the  prepai-atiou  of  a  naval  deficiency  bill 
appropriating  approximately  .$280,000,000 
for  the  navy,  making  a  total  army  and 
navy  deficiency  bill  for  the  year  ending 
.Tune  .W  next  of  more  than  five  and  one- 
half  billions  of  dollars. 

Senator  Wolcott  introduced  a  resolu¬ 
tion  .Inly  .30  to  make  po.ssible  the  return 
of  bodies  of  American  soldiers  killed  in 
Europe  through  the  services  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Purple  Cross  Association,  an  organ¬ 
ization  of  undertaker!?,  which  already  has 
offered  its  services  to  the  army. 

Reporting  to  the  Senate  .Inly  26  on  its 
investigation  of  the  sudden  rise  in  price 
of  American  flags  at  the  time  the  country 
entered  the  war  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mivssion  expressed  the  opinion  that  some 
legislation  should  protect  the  public 
against  unreasonable  prices — in  some 
oases  involving  400  per  cent,  profit — re¬ 
sulting  not  only  from  unlawful  agencies 
but  from  abnormal  conditions  as  well. 
The  commission  has  ordered  proceedings 
to  stop  attempts  recently  made  to  fix  a 
new  standard  at  100  per  cent,  above  old 
piuce.s  as  means  of  guarding  against  de¬ 
cline  in  the  market  when  the  supply  again 
overtakes  the  demand. 

^Carrying  an  appropriation  of  .$27, 
954,000,  the  annual  rivers  and  harbors 
bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  late  to¬ 
day,  50  to  11.  Although  many  Senators 
had  attacked  the  measure  as  pork  ban-el 
legislation  of  a  kind  inexcusable  in  war 
time  the  only  negative  votes  were  cast 
by  Senators  Borah,  Brady,  Kenyon,  La 
Follette,  Smith  of  Michigan  and  Smoot, 
Republicans,  and  Ashui-st,  Gore,  King, 
Pomerene  and  Shafroth,  Democrats.  The 
measure,  which  passed  the  House  .June 
27,  now  goes  to  conference.  As  passed 
by  the  Senate  it  authorizes  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  ac¬ 
quisition  of  the  Cape  Cod  and  the  Ches¬ 
apeake  and  Delaware  canals,  and  iiro- 
Vides  for  the  e-stablishment  of  a  Federal 
waterway.s  commission  of  seven  members 
appointed  by  the  President  at  a  salary  of 
$7,500  each. 

A  favorable  report  on  the  Chamberlain 
joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  apjilica- 
tion  of  selective  conscription  to  aliens, 
excepting  enemy  aliens,  was  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  .Tuly  27.  This  action 
was  taken,  however,  with  the  proviso  that 
such  aliens  as  are  not  eligible  to  Ameri¬ 
can  citizenship — that  includes  resident 
Chinese  and  .Japanese — should  not  be 
considered  as  amenable  to  service  and 
that  they  should  be  exempted. 

With  President  Wilson’s  indorsement 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  .Inly 
30,  favorably  reported  Senator  McCum- 
ber’s  re.solution  opening  the  way  by 
treaty  negotiations  for  drafting  Ally  sub¬ 
jects  in  this  country  into  the  American 
army.  Senator  Chamberlain  presented 
his  resolution  for  draft  without  negotia¬ 
tions  to  the  Senate  with  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  Military  Affaii-s  Commit¬ 
tee. 

Revision  of  the  war  tax  hill  to  increase 
its  total  from  $1,670,000,060  to  about 
$2,000,000,000  was  undertaken  July  ,30 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  while 
House  leaders  informally  discussed  meas¬ 
ures  to  provide  still  further  against  the 
increased  estimates  of  this  year’s  war  ex¬ 
penditures. 


The  Spring  was  so  wet  that  not  as 
much  grain  was  planted  as  was  planned; 
but  it  is  looking  well ;  much  AYinter 
wheat  to  be  planted.  Large  acreage  of 
potatoes  and  garden  crops.  Apples  prom¬ 
ise  a  small  crop.  A  large  crop  of  hay, 
following  a  large  crop  last  year,  so  that 
prices  for  both  old  hay  and  standing 
fields  are  way  down,  any  amount  of 
good  quality  can  be  bought  for  $8  per 
ton  or  less  in  the  barn.  Grains  and 
feeds  are  out  of  sight,  corn  $4.10  per 
cwt. ;  bran  $2.25  bag ;  stock  feed  $2.7,5. 
Butter  40-42c,  eggs  41c,  milk  8c  qt. 
Season  is  so  late  that  we  are  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  hay  now,  July  23.  j.  c.  s. 

A  good  many  farmers  are  selling  most 
of  their  hens,  as  they  cannot  afford  to 
pay  the  prices  for  feed  and  sell  eggs  at 
36e  per  doz.  corn  .$4.60  per  100  and  going 
up ;  wheat  feed  ,$3.2$ ;  oats  .$1  per  bn. 

Last  week’s  good  hay  weather  was  im¬ 
proved  most  farmers.  Fruit  will  he  light 
crop  except  berries ;  they  promise  fair 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.  f.  s. 


Mrs.  Crabshaw:  I  wonder  why  the 
bakers  haven’t  raised  the  price  of  dough¬ 
nuts?  Crabshaw:  That  was  easy  for 
them.  They  just  made  the  hole  larger. — 
N.  y.  Sun. 
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The  Home  Garden 


Kiln-drying  Onions 

Is  there  any  practical  way  of  kiln- 
drying  onions  in  small  quantities,  10  or 
15  bushels,  on  the  farm?  Would  a  tight 
box  with  a  hot  water  circulating  coil 
and  a  cold  water  condensing  coil  do  the 
business?  At  what  temperature  and  how 
long  a  time  would  they  have  to  be  kept 
in  the  kiln?  C.  E.  B. 

North  East,  Pa. 

The  kiln-drying  of  onions  is  not  prac¬ 
ticed  by  any  growers,  dealers  nor  con¬ 
sumers,  that  we  have  been  able  to  lo¬ 
cate.  If  onions  are  to  be  stored  for  later 
use  they  must  have  conditions  which 
meet  their  peculiar  needs.  In  the  first 
place  they  should  be  pulled  before  more 
than  half  the  tops  are  dried  up.  Unless 
this  is  done  promptly  after  growth  has 
ceased,  a  new  root  system  will  develop, 
and  the  heart  of  the  bulb  will  start.  This 
would  cause  the  onions  to  become  soft 
in  storage  and  to  send  up  a  new  growth. 
A  few  hours  after  the  onions  have  been 
pulled  and  have  thoroughly  dried  they 
should  be  gathered  up  and  stored  in  shal¬ 
low  trays,  or  spread  out  on  a  dry  floor 
about  five  inches  thick  db  else  stacked 
up  in  small  ventilated  containers  or  in 
any  way  so  that  air  will  be  accessible 
at  all  times,  and  so  that  the  onions  will 
be  kept  perfectly  dry  and  cool.  Under 
these  conditions  the  crop  grown  from 
seed  and  gathered  in  September  should 
keep  all  Winter.  However,  that  crop 
which  matures  in  early  July  grown  from 
sets  does  not  keep  well  and  must  be  used 
during  the  Summer. 

The  large  onions  may  be  completely 
dried  up  and  permanently  stored  away 
by  the  following  method :  Select  well-ma¬ 
tured  onions  and  remove  the  outside  pa¬ 
pery  covering.  Cut  off  tops  and  roots. 
Slice  into  one-eighth  inch  pieces  and  dry 
quickly.  To  avoid  any  unpleasantness, 
peel  and  slice  while  holding  under  wa¬ 
ter.  Dip  in  boiling  water  for  five  min¬ 
utes.  Remove  surface  moisture  and 
spread  them  out  thinly  on  wire  screens 
through  which  a  current  of  air  may 
pass,  for  from  2^  to  three  hours  be¬ 
ginning  at  a  temperature  of  110  deg.  F., 
and  rising  gradually  to  140  deg.  F. 
When  thoroughly  dried,  pack  the  pro¬ 
duct  in  a  light-proof  container  to  avoid 
discoloration,  and  store  in  a  cool  dry 
place.  While  this  method  of  drying  onions 
is  perfectly  sure,  it  is  seldom  used  for 
this  vegetable  unless  the  product  is  to 
be  transported  considerable  distance 
where  weight  and  bulk  are  to  be  avoided. 


tinually  cutting  out  the  long  runners  it 
sends  along  the  ground,  as  well  as  climb¬ 
ing  over  everything  above.  I  have  cut 
runners  this  Summer  that  had  crept  un¬ 
noticed  along  the  ground  for  30  feet,  and 
were  rooting  at  every  joint.  Let  alone, 
I  believe  that  one  plant  will  get  entire 
possession  of  a  10-acre  field  in  a  few 
years  if  set  in  the  middle  of  the  field. 
It  would  be  valuable  as  a  forage  plant, 
but  if  anyone  ever  tried  to  get  rid  of 
it  kudzu  would  laugh  at  his  efforts  and 
grow  all  the  stronger.  I  have  tried  to 
grub  out  plants,  but  the  roots  seem  to 
go  down  and  clinch,  and  I  never  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  one  up  whole. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


“  Y ellows”  in  Cabbage 

There  is  something  the  matter  with  my 
cabbage.  The  lower  leaves  begin  to  die, 
wilt,  goes  on  up  till  all  wilt  and  drop  off, 
leaving  the  stem.  This  is  the  case  with 
the  plants  as  well  as  the  heads  of  cab¬ 
bage.  Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do?  They 
are  this  way  all  over  the  patch  here  and 
there.  F.  F.  c. 

Front  Royal,  Va. 

Tour  cabbage  plants  are  infected  with 
the  well-known  disease  called  “yellows.” 
The  plants  usually  show  the  characteris¬ 
tic  symptoms  in  from  two  to  four  weeks 
after  they  are  set  in  the  field.  The  outer 
and  lower  leaves  are  the  first  to  show  the 
signs  of  the  disease.  A  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  disease  is  that 
sometimes  only  one  ride  of  a  leaf  may  dry 
up  while  the  other  half  will  remain  nor¬ 
mal.  The  lowest  leaves  are  always  the 
first  to  drop  off,  and  this  is  followed  by 
the  next  above,  until  only  a  bare  stock  is 
left  supporting  a  small  imperfect  head  or 
none  at  all,  dependent  upon  the  age  of 
the  plant  when  it  becomes  diseased.  A 
browning  of  the  woody  part  of  the  stem 
shown  when  it  is  cut  ci'osswise  with  a 
knife  is  another  characteristic  of  the 
‘yellows.”  After  the  soil  once  becomes 
infected  cabbage  grown  upon  that  ground 
is  very  apt  to  go  down  with  the  disease. 
To  avoid  infection  the  grower  should  dis¬ 
infect  his  seed  before  planting  it,  soaking 
it  for  15  minutes  in  a  solution  of  formal¬ 
dehyde  (40  per  cent.)  one  ounce,  and 
water  two  gallons.  Then  wash  the  seed 
in  pure  water  and  spread  it  out  to  dry  at 
once.  Infected  cabbage  fed  to  stock  or 
thrown  upon  a  manure  heap  would  infect 
those  fields  where  the  manure  is  applied. 

E.  w.  D. 


**One  or  more  tractors  on  every  farm  will  help  toward  in. 
tensive  farming,  and  will  help  to  solve  the  labor  problem.  " 
—J.  Ogden  Armour  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Poet. 

The  country  demands  that  your  farm — every  farm  in  the  land 
— produce  a  maximum  yield. 

This  is  possible,  even  in  the  face  of  the  labor  shortage  that 
confronts  you.  The  genius  of  RoUin  H.  White  has  made  it  so — 
made  it  practical  for  you  to  motorize  your  farm.  For  he  has 
built  the  one  tractor  that  can  be  operated  profitably  on  almost 
every  farm. 

That  tractor  is  the  Cleveland.  It  is  the  first  practical  smaO 
unit  machine.  It  is  the  machine  for  which  you  have  been  waiting. 

The  Cleveland  crawls  on  its  own  tracks,  so  it  will  not  stick, 
mire  or  pack  the  soil. 

Possessing  600  square  inches  of  traction  surface,  it  will  go 
anywhere — over  rough  and  smooth,  around  hill  and  over  dale, 
through  sand  and  over  wet  land.  And  work — one  Cleveland 
does  more  actual  work  in  a  day  than  three  three-horse  teams 
and  three  men. 

In  proof :  a  Cleveland  will  pull!  two  fourteen-inch  plows  and 
with  them  turn  up  eight  to  ten  acres  a  day  of  the  finest,  straightest 
funow  you  ever  saw.  And  with  minimum  fuel  expense. 


B.  W.  D. 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

A  Rainy  Month. — Just  now  it  is 
bard  to  make  any  suggestions  about  the 
garden.  We  have  not  been  able  to  do 
anything  in  it,  and  hardly  to  get  into 
it  for  weeks,  for  it  has  rained  more  or 
less  every  day  since  the  first  of  July, 
and  this  is  written  on  the  twenty-fourth, 
and  it  rains  as  I  write.  Everything  has 
made  an  abnormal  growth,  especially  the 
weeds  and  grass.  Eggplants  are  regular 
little  trees,  sugar  corn  which  usually 
makes  a  dwarfish  growth,  has  developed 
to  the  size  of  ordinary  field  corn,  and 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  ears  have 
developed  on  size  in  a  similar  way. 
Chard  looks  like  giant  I’hubarb,  and  the 
cucumber  vines  look  more  like  pumpkin 
plants,  judging  from  the  size  of  the 
leaves.  Cantaloupes  are  not  setting  fruit 
freely ;  the  rains  have  probably  damaged 
the  pollen-making  blooms.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  cucumbers  in  my  garden,  but 
the  market  growers  seems  to  have  had 
a  wonderful  crop,  and  have  made  money 
from  it.  One  benefit  comes  from  the 
constant  flood  of  water,  and  that  is  that 
the  green  caterpillars  cannot  keep  up 
with  the  cabbages.  Nature’s  spi'ay  seems 
to  keep  them  down.  Then  too  the  sugar 
corn  is  more  free  from  the  boll-worms 
than  I  have  ever  known  it.  Only  an 
occasional  worm  has  gotten  in.  The 
corn  pistils  have  been  so  constantly 
washed  that  the  moths  have  had  a  poor 
chance  to  lay  the  eggs.  I  have  some  of 
the  new  Honey  Dew  cantaloupes,  and 
they  have  set  fruit  freely  and  seem  to 
withstand  the  drenching  better  than  the 
older  Rocky  Ford  varieties. 

The  Vigobous  Kudzu. — And  the 
kudzu !  Such  a  specimen  of  riotous 
growth  is  amazing.  I  have  to  be  con¬ 


Tomatoes  Rotting 

Can  you  tell  me  why  my  tomatoes  rot 
when  they  ar"  ready  to  ripen?  I  do  not 
have  so  much  trouble  when  setting  the 
plants  in  the  field,  but  get  scarcely  any  in 
the  garden.  Can  I  do  anything  to  keep 
them  from  rotting?  E.  E. 

Fryburg,  Pa. 

The  rotting  is  probably  due  to  crowd¬ 
ing  of  the  plants,  and  a  naturally  moist 
poorly-drained  soil.  Try  giving  your 
plants  more  space.  The  tall-growing 
kinds  should  not  be  planted  closer  than 
four  feet  each  way,  and  in  very  rich 
soil  five  feet  apart  each  way  is  not  too 
much.  The  most  effective  way  to  over¬ 
come  loss  by  rotting  is  to  train  the 
plants  on  stakes  or  trellis.  This  method 
of  culture  keeps  the  fruits  clear  of  the 
ground,  and  insui’es  them  the  benefit  of 
full  light  and  free  circulation  of  air  at  all 
times.  As  a  rule,  very  slight  loss  occurs 
from  rotting,  when  grown  in  this  way.  K. 
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FACTORY 


Tlie  Cleveland  is  built  to  stand  work — hard  work.  It  is  built  ot  best  mate¬ 
rials,  under  the  supervision  of  Rollin  H.  White,  one  of  the  country's  foremost 
truck  designers.  The  gears  are  identical  with  those  used  in  finest  trucks.  They 
•re  enclosed  in  dirtproof,  dustproof  cases.  The  Cleveland  steers  by  the  power 
of  its  engine.  A  light  touch  on  its  steering  wheel  sends  it  in  the  desired  direction. 

Developing  12  H.  P.  at  its  drawbar  and  20  H.  P.  at  its  pulley,  the 
Cleveland  hers  ample  capacity  for  every  power  requirement  of  the  farm. 

Cleveland  Tractors  are  in  actual  use  the  country  over.  They  are  increasing 
(arm  production  and  lowering  its  cost.  They  are  ofisetting  the  existing  lack  of 
labor.  They  are  returning  their  owners  a  profit. 

You  need  a  Cleveland.  And  you  need  it  now.  Write  for  full  details  of 
construction  and  performance.  Let  us  show  you  what  a  Cleveland  can  do  for 
you — the  range  of  its  usefulness  is  amazing. 

THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  Cleveland  Tractor  Company 

Dept,  L  Cleveland,  Ohio  Name_ 

Please  send  me  full  information  about  your 
Cleveland  Tractor.  _  Gty _ 


jState. 


The  Cola  Plant  and  Asthma 

I  have  asthma  very  badly.  I  have 
been  talking  to  an  old  man  who  had  it 
years  ago.  He  got  a  cure  for  it  called 
Cola  plant.  Will  you  try  to  find  it  for 
me?  A.  H.  M. 

Catharpin,  Ya. 

The  Cola  plant  is  a  native  of  Africa 
and  of  the  West  Indies.  Its  fruit,  known 
as  the  Cola  nut,  contains  a  principle 
similar  to,  or  identical  with,  the  active 
principle  of  coffee  and  tea,  caffeine.  I 
think  that  your  informant  must  have 
been  mistaken  in  the  belief  that  he  was 
cured  of  asthma  by  the  use  of  the  Cola 
plant,  as  it  is  not  known  to  be  beneficial 
in  that  dLsease,  and,  if  "t  were,  coffee  or 
tea  should  have  the  same  effect.  It  is 
possible  that  your  druggist  could  obtain 
the  plant  from  the  wholesale  druggists 
with  whom  he  deals.  m.  b.  d. 


NcLtuA«>  Soij-Xiwie 


APPLY  UME  THIS  FALL 

Orders  must  be  placed  at  onca  to  prevent 
disappointment.  The  extraordinary  car 
shortage  makes  this  imperative. 
Caledonia  Marl  Lime,  the  most  soluble 
calcium  carbonate,  proves  mosteconom, 
ical.  Write  for  prices,  facts,  analysis,  etc, 
CALEDONIA  MARL  BRANCH 
International  Agricultural  Corporation 
812  Marine  Bank  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.Y, 


Steel  Wheels 

will  make  yourold  farm  wagon  n AAtf 
as  good  as  new.  Save  money  be-  DUUII 
cause  they  never  need  repairs. 

Write  for  our  big  free  book  tell-  KIIFF 
ing  all  about  them  and  how  they  ■ 
pa^’.  aSS;.  Co..  Bo3  79eQulAa9,  III, 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Telia  ail  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y, 


WITTEI 


**Kcro-0il”  Engines 


Immediate  Shipmont~AU  Styles—  f]  ■  C".. _ "" 

2  to  22  H-P.— No  Waiting— Big  Factory— Big  |  jEVC 

Output— Prices  most  favorable.  Write  tor  my 
terms  and  prices— Cash,  Payments  or  No  V/kn  It 
Money Down.~ED.  H.  \<frrrB,  Pres.  lOU  313 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS  .  Paoo. 

1892  Oakland  Ava.,  Kanaaa  City.  Mo.  I A  •nZtlll 

1892  Empire  Bldg..  Pittaburg,  Pa.  WttUU 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Part  I. 

Cover  Crops. — This  is  the  time  for  de¬ 
ciding  about  cover  cropping.  The  seed 
must  go  into  the  corn  soon  if  it  is  to  have 
a  fair  start.  In  our  section  this  will  be 
an  ideal  season  for  cover  crops,  since  the 
soil  is  full  of  moisture — enough  for  the 
corn  and  for  the  clover  and  rye.  In  spite 
i>f  all  we  have  said  about  it  people  still 
come  asking  what  a  cover  crop  is  and 
how  it  is  seeded.  So  we  give  here  the 
following  elementary  primer  talk.  It 
will  be  an  old  story  to  most  of  you,  but 
every  question  has  been  asked  a  dozen 
times. 

What  is  a  “cover  crop?” 

Some  living  crop  like  grain,  clover,  tur¬ 
nips,  vetch,  etc.,  which  will  cover  the 
ground  and  grow  during  Fall  and  early 
Winter. 

What  is  the  object  of  it? 

The  cover  crop  prevents  washing  of 
the  soil ;  it  saves  the  nitrates  which 
would  otherwise  be  washed  out  of  the 
land  the  clover  or  vetch  will  add  some 
nitrogen  from  the  air,  and  the  cover  crop 
will  give  a  great  mass  of  organic  matter 
to  be  plowed  under  next  Spring. 

Would  not  weeds  do  as  well?  Our 
corn  fields  are  full  of  them  this  year. 

No,  for  most  of  the  weeds  are  killed  by 
frost.  The  loss  of  nitrates  goes  on  at  all 
times  through  Fall  and  Winter,  except 
when  the  soil  is  frozen  .solid.  The  cover 
crop  is  often  a  weed  killer  when  seeded 
thickly. 

Is  a  cover  crop  plowed  under  in  Spring 
equal  to  a  coat  of  manure? 

It  depends  on  the  crop  and  the  way 
you  handle  it.  Rye  and  turnips  alone 
would  not  be,  but  clover  or  vetch  if  well 
handled  would  fully  take  the  place  of 
manure. 

What  do  you  mean  by  “properly 
handled  ?” 

Plowed  under  when  about  in  bloom, 
with  a  small  lot  of  manure  with  it  and 
lime  haiTowed  in. 

Why  use  any  manure  if  the  cover  crop 
is  equal  to  it? 

The  manure  contains  certain  bacteria 
which  act  to  break  up  the  organic  mat¬ 
ter  I'apidly.  These  bacteria  are  not  al¬ 
ways  found  in  the  soil.  The  use  of  a 
small  amount  of  manure  will  bring  in 
these  bacteria.  They  spread  and  work 
up  the  cover  crop.  That  is  why  we  ad¬ 
vise  a  little  manure  on  sod  or  cover 
crops  because  it  starts  up  a  quicker  de¬ 
cay.  A  little  lime  spread  after  plowing 
and  harrowed  in  will  help. 

If  all  this  is  true  why  do  farmers  not 
use  this  plan? 

Many  of  them  do.  We  could  show  you 
hundreds  of  farms  where  cover  crops 
take  place  of  manure  and  hundreds  of 
others  where  this  system  makes  the 
manure  go  twice  as  far  as  it  did  before. 
On  most  corn  land  a  cover  crop  will  save 
somewhere  near  60  pounds  of  nitrogen  to 
the  acre.  That  is  equal  to  the  nitrogen 
in  nearly  eight  tons  of  manure.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  this  we  have  the  nitrogen  taken 
from  the  air  by  clover  or  vetch. 

But  we  need  something  besides  nitro¬ 
gen. 

True,  there  must  be  potash  and  phos¬ 
phate.  The  great  mass  of  organic  matter 
decaying  in  the  soil  makes  some  of  these 
minerals  available  and  certain  crops,  like 
rape  or  turnips,  are  able  to  take  up  forms 
of  phosphorus  which  other  crops  cannot 
utilize.  Thus  they  help  with  this  but 
the  scientific  way  to  use  cover  crops  is  to 
fertilize  them  with  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  and  save  nitrogen. 

Then  you  claim  that  I  can  use  these 
crops  in  my  corn  field,  let  them  alone 
until  Spring,  plow  them  under,  use  acid 
phosphate  and  potash,  and  have  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  10  loads  of  manure  per  acre,  all 
hauled  and  spread  for  me? 

Exactly.  Thousands  of  farmei*s  have 
done  that  very  thing.  Thousands  more 
are  in  debt  and  trouble  because  they  have 
been  sending  the  life  of  their  corn  fields 
down  through  the  streams  to  the  ocean 
instead  of  using  cover  crops  at  home  to 
hold  that  life  in  the  soil. 

What  seeds  do  you  use? 

It  will  depend  on  where  you  live,  how 
early  you  can  seed,  the  kind  of  soil,  the 
price  of  seed  and  some  other  things.  I 
like  a  combination  including  some  grain. 
A  legume  like  clover  or  vetch,  and,  if 
early  enough,  turnips. 

What  is  the  best  grain? 

Rye.  This  tough  and  hardy  grain  will 
start  under  almost  any  conditions  if  you 
cover  the  seed.  It  has  a  great  root  growth 
and  fills  the  soil,  thus  saving  the  nitrates 
and  providing  a  great  quantity  of  organic 
matter.  Rye  gives  good  protection  to  the 
clover,  and  makes  a  rapid  growth  in 
Spring.  It  grows  so  fast  that  it  sucks 
the  water  out  of  naturally  wet  ground 
and  dries  it  for  working. 

What  about  wheat? 

Not  so  well  suited  to  cover  cropping  as 
rye.  It  is  not  so  tough  and  hardy,  and 
requires  finer  preparation  of  the  soil.  It 
is  more  likely  to  winter-kill  with  us,  does 
not  make  so  sturdy  a  root  growth  and 
does  not  give  so  much  to  plow  under. 
Wheat  is  a  far  better  fodder  or  hay  crop 
than  rye.  Many  dairymen  want  the 
cover  crop  for  Spring  pasture  or  for  cut¬ 
ting  as  green  fodder.  Wheat  is  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  than  rye  for  this  purpose.  An¬ 
other  trouble  with  rye  is  that  if  there  is 
a  farm  rotation  including  wheat  the  rye 
will  work  from  the  cover  crop  into  the 
wheat  fields  and  make  trouble  from  the 
mixed  grains. 
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What  about  the  other  small  grains? 

They  are  all  in  use.  In  some  cases 
farmers  do  not  want  the  crop  to  live  over 
Winter,  and  thus  they  cut  out  rye  and 
wheat.  Buckwheat  is  good.  Barley  is 
often  used.  Barley  makes  the  best  Fall 
hay  of  any  of  the  small  grains.  We  have 
seeded  barley  and  clover  in  the  com  in 
August,  cut  nearly  a  ton  of  hay  to  the 
acre  in  early  October,  and  then  had  a 
clover  crop  to  plow  under  in  Spring.  We 
have  mixed  barley  and  rye  together  for 
this  kind  of  seeding,  cut  the  barley  in 
late  September,  and  had  the  rye  come  on 
later  and  make  a  good  crop.  In  the 
South  they  have  a  variety  of  Winter  or 
turf  oats  which  may  be  seeded  like  our 
Fall  grains,  so  as  to  live  through  the 
Winter.  With  us  it  made  a  very  heavy 
growth  during  the  Fall,  but  died  in  Win¬ 
ter  though  I  have  reports  from  some 
Northern  farmers  who  say  it  lives  over 
and  makes  a  good  crop.  I  would  not  rec¬ 
ommend  these  Winter  oats  and  after  try¬ 
ing  many  combinations  we  stick  to  rye 
as  a  cover  crop. 

What  do  you  mean  by  “legumes”? 

Pod-bearing  plants,  or  those  which 
carry  their  seeds  in  pods — large  or  small. 
In  plants  like  beans  or  peas,  vetch  or  pea¬ 
nuts,  these  pods  are  very  evident  but  in 
the  clovers  or  Alfalfa  the  pods  are  very 
much  smaller,  but  still  are  present. 
These  pod  plants  have  the  power  to  take 
nitrogen  from  the  air  through  the  work 
of  little  bacteria  which  cluster  on  their 
roots.  I  would  by  all  means  use  one  or 
more  of  these  legumes  in  a  cover  crop  in 
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order  to  increase  •‘he  amount  of  nitrogen. 
The  legume  plants  also  decay  more  rap¬ 
idly,  when  in  the  soil,  than  rye  and  other 
grain  plants,  but  the  chief  reason  for 
using  them  is  that  they  add  nitrogen  by 
taking  it  out  of  the  air. 

What  legumes  shall  I  use  in  a  cover 
crop? 

It  depends  on  where  you  live  the  kind 
of  soil  you  have,  and  what  ycu  want. 
For  a  legume  which  is  to  live  over  Win¬ 
ter  in  our  latitude  I  prefer  Alsike  clover 
or  Winter  vetch.  After  many  years  of 
use  in  various  soils  and  climates  it  stands 
to  reason  that  these  various  legumes  have 
become  specially  adapted  to  certain  con¬ 
ditions  and  will  do  best  when  these  con¬ 
ditions  are  worked  out. 

Give  us  an  illustration  of  that. 

Take  the  cowpea  and  the  peanut  and 
the  Canada  field  pea.  The  former  are 
warm  weather  plants.  They  do  best  at 
the  South  where,  in  the  warm  sun  and 
soil,  they  make  a  wonderful  growth.  The 
cow  pea  is  a  wonder  for  a  Summer  and 
Fall  cover  crop,  but  is  killed  by  frost. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Canada  pea  is  a 
cool  weather  crop,  and  it  soon  fades  away 
when  hot  weather  comes.  You  can  seed  it 
with  oats  and  get  a  good  crop,  or  you  can 
seed  it  with  barley  in  the  late  Summer 
and  get  another  fair  yield.  Seed  cow 
peas  at  these  times  and  they  will  shiver 
and  faint  like  a  Cuban  or  a  Brazilian  put 
into  a  lumber  camp  at  Christmas.  Sriains 
of  cow  peas,  better  fitted  to  endure  our 
cooler  weather,  are  being  developed,  and 
strains  of  Canada  peas  better  suited  to 
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hot  climates,  are  coming,  but  in  general 
the  cow  pea  is  best  adapted  to  the  coun¬ 
try  south  of  Philadelphia. 

Is  it  the  same  with  clover? 

Yes.  If  I  lived  south  of  Philadelphia 
I  should  use  Crimson  clover  as  the  best 
cover  crop  I  could  find.  In  that  milder 
climate  this  clover  is  a  wonder,  and  will 
give  a  remarkable  growth  when  seeded  in 
the  corn.  I  have  tried  it  year  after  year. 
It  grows  well  during  the  Fall,  but  is 
usually  thrown  out  of  the  soil  in  March. 
There  is  but  a  straggling  growth  left  to 
plow  under.  It  is  not  well  suited  to  our 
climate,  and  while  some  Northern  farm¬ 
ers  praise  it  as  a  cover  crop,  I  would  not 
give  general  advice  to  se^  it  north  of 
Trenton,  N.  J.  I  prefer  Alsike  clover. 

Why,  you  seem  to  be  fond  of  this  little 
clover?  , 

I  am.  I  think  it  is  surer  to  live  with 
us  than  any  other  clover  we  have.  In 
the  time  between  seeding  in  August  and 
plowing  under  in  Spring  I  think  it  will 
make  a  lai-ger  growth  than  Red>  and  is 
much  surer  of  making  a  “catch.”  Our 
land  is  hard,  wet  and  inclined  to  be  sour. 
Nature  seems  to  have  prepared  the  Al¬ 
sike  to  meet  these  conditions.  I  have 
never  failed  to  obtain  at  least  a  fair  catch 
of  Alsike.  In  the  somewhat  rough  and 
hurried  seeding  of  cover  crops  the  small 
Alsike  seed  is  easily  covered  and  it 
sprouts  quickly.  I  know  there  is  some 
prejudice  against  Alsike  on  account  of  its 
size,  but  it  suits  me  better  than  any 
other  clover  as  a  cover  crop.  H.  w.  0. 
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CHamdler  Records  Are 
Owniers'  Records 


Not  to  our  knowledge  has  a  pro¬ 
fessional  motor  car  driver  ever 
made  a  record  .with  a  Chandler  Six. 

But. all  the  thousands  of  owners 
of  Chandler  Sixes,  every  day,  are 
making  the  kind  of  records  that 
count.  Records  of  satisfactory 
service. 

The  Chandler  Company  has 
never  builLa.racing  car.  Chandler 
ownel*s  do^not.want  racing  cars. 

The  55  Xo  60  miles  per  hour 
speed  thaCcvcry  Chandler  car  will 
do  is^speed  much  greater  than  you 
would  ever  ask  for. 

The  Chandler  Company  has 


never  built  a  special  mountain¬ 
climbing  car  with  short  wheel 
base  and  low  gear  ratio. 

The  ease  with  which  every 
Chandler  climbs  steep  grades  on 
high  gear,  is  satisfying  to  the 
Chandler  owner. 

The  Chandler  Company  has 
never  supplied  any  Chandler  dealer 
anywherejwith  a  special  gearratio 
for  demonstrating^purposes. 

What  any  Chandler  Six  does 
your  Chandler  Six  will  do. 

The  manufacturer  of  one  six  can 
make  just  as  big  claims  as  the 
manufacturer  of  any  other  six.  But 


The  Chandler  is  a  Fact-Car,  Not  a  Claim-Car, 
and  These  Are  Facts,  Not  Claims 

There  is  no  other  six  more  flexible  in  control,  more  responsive  to  your 
every  demand,  than  the  Chandler. 

There  is  no  other  which  will  pull  hard  grades  On  high  with  greater  ease., 

There  is  no  other  so  economical  in  operation. 

There  is  no  other  which  embodies  in  its  design  and  construction  so  many 
features  characteristic  of  high-grade  high-priced  motor  cars. 

There  is  no  other  of  more  beautiful  body  lines  or  greater  riding  cornfort. 

FIVE  BEAUTIFUL  BODY  TYPES 

Seven-Passenger  Touring  Car,  SI595  Four-Passenger  Roadster.  SJ595 

F.  O.  B.  Cleveland 

CHoose  tHe  Fact-Car  For  Your  Car 

Dealers  in  All  Principal  Cities  and  Hundreds  of  Towns 

Write  For  Catalog  Today 


CHANDLER  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  i>ep<.  kk  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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RURALISMS 


Hay  Fever  and  Military  Efficiency 

Dr.  Seheppegrell,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Hay  Fever  Prevention  Associa¬ 
tion,  calls  attention  to  the  national  im¬ 
portance  of  preventive  measures  in  con¬ 
trolling  this  disease.  Hay  fever  is  now 
known  to  be  distinctly  preventable,  and 
weeds  are  its  principal  cause.  Every  ef¬ 
fort  should  be  made  to  remove  this  cause, 
especially  from  the  neighborhood  of  hos¬ 
pitals,  training  camps  and  barracks.  In 
selecting  such  locations,  hay  fever  pre¬ 
vention  should  be  given  careful  consid¬ 
eration,  and  sites  selected  already  clear 
of  such  infection,  or  one  in  which  the 
hay-fever  plants  can  be  economically 
controlled. 

As  we  have  stated  before,  the  chief 
cause  of  autumnal  hay  fever,  which  is 


The  Common  Ragweed,  Ambrosia  Elatior.  Fig.  419 

the  principal  form,  is  the  pollen  of  the 
common  ragweed.  This  weed,  shown  in 
Fig.  419,  is  widely  distributed  through¬ 
out  a  large  part  of  the  United  States. 
Its  irritating  pollen,  shown  in  Fig.  420, 
has  such  buoyancy  that  it  will  travel  on 
the  wind  for  miles  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  affect  a  hay-fever  patient.  IVhat  is 
known  as  Spring  hay  fever  is  largely  diie 
to  the  pollen  of  certain  grases.  In  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  and  Rocky  Mountain  States, 
a  variety  of  wormwood  is  the  chief  cul¬ 
prit. 

As  general  advice,  hay-fever  patients 
are  advised  to  avoid  roads  adjoining  fields 
with  neglected  Aveeds  during  the  hay- 
fever  season.  An  attack  due  to  such  ex- 


Pollen  Grains  of  Ragweed  Magnified.  Fig.  420 


posure  lowers  the  patient’s  resistance,  so 
that  for  a  long  time  afterwai-ds  he  is 
more  susceptible  to  the  irritating  pol¬ 
lens.  It  is  also  advised  that  a  diet  re¬ 
duced  in  meat,  fish,  cheese  and  milk  is 
of  benefit  in  diminishing  the  attack,  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruit  being  given  the  prefer¬ 
ence.  Smoking  and  alcoholic  drinks 
should  be  avoided.  A  special  warning  is 
given  against  remedies  containing  co¬ 
caine  and  other  habit-forming  drugs, 
and  it  is  urged  that  immunizing  treat¬ 
ment  should  only  be  conducted  under  tne 
care  of  a  competent  physician. 

Sufferers  from  hay  fever  are  advised  to 
write  their  State  Representatives  ir  re¬ 
gard  to  the  enactment  of  laws  ag  iinst 
hay-fever  weeds.  If  the  one  million  hay 
fever  sufferers  in  the  United  States  made 
this  demand,  conditions  v,'Ould  soon  be 
remedied. 


The  Glorious  Japanese  Iris 

This  valuable  contribution  to  the  Iris 
family  differs  in  form  and  in  the  time 
and  length  of  its  season  of  bloom  from 
most  other  sorts  of  Iris.  There  are  both 
single  and  double  flowering  varieties,  and 
they  show  a  marvelous  range  in  their 
coloring,  blending  delicately  from  snow 
wffiite  to  a  royal  purple  and  a  deep  rich 
plum  color.  Their  blooming  season  being 
later  than  the  ordinary  varieties,  the 
flowers  come  at  a  time  when  there  is  a 
dearth  of  bloom  in  the  garden,  making 


them  doubly  w^elcome  and  desirable  for 
cutting  and  other  decorative  purposes. 

The  plants  can  be  readily  propagated 
from  seeds  or  from  divisions  of  the  old 
clumps;  the  seedlings  usually  blooming 
the  third  year  after  sowing.  In  planting 
roots,  place  them  from  eight  to  10  inches 
apart  in  rich,  moist  soil,  and  about  as 
deep  as  they  were  before  transplanting 
(with  the  crown  quite  near  the  surface). 
Re-setting  can  be  done,  with  success,  at 
any  time  during  the  growing  season,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  done  early  enough  to  give  the 
plants  an  opportunity  to  become  well 
rooted  before  frost.  Though  the  Japanese 
Iris  will  thrive  when  exposed  to  full 
sunlight,  a  situation  in  which  there  is 
some  protection  from  the  rays  of  the  sun 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  is 
likely  to  give,  the  best  results. 

Once  w'ell  established  in  suitable  en¬ 
vironment  Iris  Kaempferi  will  multiply 
and  bloom  profusely;  a  strong  clump, 
oftentimes,  sending  up  from  10  to  12 
flower  stalks,  crowned  with  a  cluster  of 
magnificent  blossoms,  each  from  six  to 
seven  inches  across. 

By  dividing  and  re-setting  the  roots  oc¬ 
casionally  and  not  permitting  weeds  and 
grass  to  encroach  upon  it,  a  bed  of  Iris 
Kaempferi  will  last  a  lifetime — “a  thing 
of  beauty”  and  “a  joy  forever.” 

BEBTHA  BEBBEET  HAMMOND. 


Potatoes  and  Blackberries  from  Seed 

1.  I  have  been  trying  to  raise  some  po¬ 
tatoes  from  the  potato  ball,  seetl,  and  the 
first  year  had  wonderful  success,  obtain¬ 
ing  as  many  as  167  on  one  plant,  pota¬ 
toes  about  the  size  of  small  chestnuts. 
From  20  plants  I  obtained  potatoes  of  all 
shapes,  color’s  and  markings.  The  next 
year  they  started  growing  nicely,  and 
gave  great  promise,  but  when  I  came  to 
dig  them  I  found  instead  of  potatoes 
nothing  but  a  bunch  of  fine  fibi'ous  roots, 
and  no  potatoes.  Believing  I  am  not 
alone  in  this  experiment  I  would  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  some  of  the  readers 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  to  their  success.  2. 
This  year  I  am  trying  a  new  experiment 
— trying  to  I’aise  some  blackberries  from 
seed.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  saw  a 
blackberry  seedling,  and  yet  I  know  of 
no  reason  -why  the  seed  should  not  grow. 
My  seed  has  been  planted  three  weeks 
and  not  a  sign  of  a  sprout.  Ought  the 
ground  to  have  been  frozen  after  the  seed 
was  planted  the  same  as  our  nurserymen 
plant  apple  seeds  for  grow'ing  seedling 
trees?  p.  J.  T. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

1.  It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the 
seedling  potatoes  not  producing  any 
tubers  at  all.  Some  adverse  condition  of 
soil  or  weather,  or  both  must  have  been 
responsible  for  the  failure,  though  it 
sometimes  happens  one’s  enthusiasm  in 
such  matters  Avill  result  in  too  much  kind¬ 
ness,  and  we  are  apt  to  overdo  the  fertil¬ 
izing,  care,  etc.,  and  spoil  the  whole. 
The  writer  has  grown  many  seedling  po¬ 
tatoes,  but  has  never  met  W’ith  anything 
like  the  results  reported  by  D.  J.  T. 
The  tubers  resulting  from  the  seedling 
almost  invariably  reproduced  when 
planted  the  following  season.  I  cannot 
account  for  your  failure. 

2.  Blackberry  seeds  grow  very  readily 

when  sown  soon  as  ripe  or  when  strati¬ 
fied  and  sown  the  followung  Spring. 
Growing  seedling  berries  of  any  kind  is 
quite  a  disappointing  proposition.  Some¬ 
one  has  said  that  taken  on  an  average, 
not  more  than  one  seedling  in  a  million 
is  superior  to  varieties  already  in  culti¬ 
vation.  This  claim,  no  doubt,  is  consid¬ 
erable  of  an  exaggeration  but  neverthe¬ 
less  the  percentage  of  really  good  ones 
is  so  small  it  scarcely  is  worth  while  for 
the  average  person  to  spend  his  time 
with  it ;  from  a  business  point  of  view. 
However,  as  a  pastime  for  some  and  for 
scientific  experimental  work,  the  growing 
of  seedling  plants  of  any  kind,  is  highly 
interesting  as  W’ell  as  educational.  But 
those  who  engage  in  the  w'ork  should 
have  enough  knowledge  of  it  to  under¬ 
stand  that  not  much  can  be  expected  if  it 
is  pursued  in  a  haphazard  \vay.  Hybrid¬ 
izing  scientifically  done,  and  carried  out 
to  a  conclusion,  which  may  require  sev¬ 
eral  generations  to  reach  completion,  is 
almost  certain  of  good  results.  Beiu’ies 
very  rarely,  if  ever,  reproduce  true  from 
seed ;  therefore  it  is  highly  important 
that  crossing  with  other  varieties  be  re¬ 
sorted  to,  to  produce  any  marked  im¬ 
provement  in  seedlings.  k. 


Patient:  “Will  I  live,  doctor?”  Sur¬ 
geon  :  *‘You  must !  You  have  three 
more  operations  coming.” — Life. 


Brighten  tip  your  place  with 
Electricity.  Now  is  the  time  to 
plan  for  better  lights  for  this  Fall 
and’  Winter,  It  will  mean  not 
only  safe  and  reliable  lights,  but 
a  steady  source  of  power  that 
will  pump  water,  turn  the  cream 
separator,  wash  and  iron  the 
clothes,  and  save  your  wife  all 
the  drudgery  of  housework. 

Electric  light  is  so  easy  to  have 
when  you  can  niake  it  the 
W estem  Electric  way  1  There’s 
just  the  generator  and  storage 
battery  in  the  plant,  and  you  run 
it  from  your  gas  engine.  Nothing  compli¬ 
cated.  As  easy  to  take  care  of  as  the 
Western  Electric  farm  telephone  you 
have  in  your  home.  There’s  40  years 
of  electrical  experience  back  of  both  of 
them — that’s  the  reason. 


Running  virater downstairs 
and  upstairs,  with  aa  eieo 
tricaliy  driven  pump. 


There  is  a  Western  Klectric  plant  exactly 
suited  to  your  needs.  And  there  are  Western 
Electric  lamps,  and  motors,  and  pumps,  and 
cream  separators,  and  irons,  and  washing  ma¬ 
chines,  and  numerous  other  appliances — all  built 
expressly  for  use  with  Western  Electric  plants. 
Learn  about  them  and  how  easily  you  can  get 
electricity  on  your  place. 

of 


Just  mail  the  coupon  for  a  copy 
Brightening  Up  the  Farm** 


The  constant  speed  of  the 
electric  motor  means  bet¬ 
ter  separation  of  the  cream. 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  385  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
11th  and  York  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

910  River  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY ; 

Please  send  me  illustrated  booklet,  No.  RNY-7 
“Brightening  Up  the  Farm.” 


Name- 


P.  O.  Address- 
State _ 


OUR  Elevator  Digger  is  built  in  three 
sizes  with  attachments  suitable  for 
all  kinds  of  soil.  The  draft  is  light,  no 
potatoes  are  left  in  the  ground,  while  the 
operator  rides  and  is  saved  the  labor  of 
hand  digging. 

For  small  growers  we  build  the  re¬ 
nowned  Success  Junior  Walking  Digger. 

Write  us  the  size  of  your  1917  crop,  and 
we,  without  obligating  you,  will  send 
special  new  Potato  Digger  Catalogue,  and 
explain  how  a  Farquhar  Digger  can  be 
profitably  employed. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  Box  230.  York,  Pa. 

TV*  also  manufacture 

Engines  and  Boilers,  Sawmills,  Threshers, 
Tractors,  Grain  PrlUs,  etc.  Asfc  for  literature. 
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iBROWHl 

iFENpE-j 

il$P  Styles 


.Wonflerlul  Money  Saving 
Pence  Book.  Over  150  Styles. 


a^pjgrjjod.lfe] 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY-FREIGHT  PAID 

All  heavy  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED  WIRES.  13S 
por  rod  ap.  Get  free  Book  and  Sample  to  te«l« 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO«, 
Oept.  59  •  -  ^Cleveland,  Ohio 


GROW  MORE  WHEAT 


Join  the  Million  Acre  Wheat  Cain- 

Eaign  and  help  New  York  State  grow 
er  own  breadstuff.  Other  States,  too, 
are  increasing  the  acreage  of  grain. 
Use  good  seed,  fertilize  liberally  and 
make  a  Perfect  Seed  Bed  with 

“Acme’’  Pulverizing  Harrow 

J.  F,  Eastman,  agronomist,  Morrisvillo, 

N.  Y.,  says!  “The  ‘Acme’  is  particularly 
valuable  for  finish  iiig  a  seed  bed  for  wheat. 
It  compacts  the  soil  well  below  and  leaves  it 
quite  loose  on  top.” 


“Acme”  sizes:  One-horse  to  four-horse; 
3  ft.  to  171^  ft.  wide.  Send  today  for  “The 
Acme  Way  "to  Crops  That  Pay” — tree. 


Larger  PROFITS 

To  Every  Apple  Grower 

Turn  your  apple  wastes  into  money  by  making  Grood 
Marketable  Cider  from  your  wiudfalld, 
culls,  uudergrades  etc. 

MOUNT  GILEAD 

ORCHARD  CIDER  PRESSES 

will  do  it  at  anytime  or  place. 
Hand.orpower,  hydraulic  orhand 
screw.  Capacity  up  to  8  bbls.  per 
day.  All  steel  construction; 
rugged,  strong  and  durable. 
Easily  moved  from  orchard  to 
orchard.  Grater  mounted  on 
press.  Write  for  catalog. 

Dealers  find  ours  an  attractive  proposition.  Write  for  it. 


THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFC.  CO. 

137  Lincoln  Avenue,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 

or  Room  119^..  39  Cortlandt  St..  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FABMER'S  PAPER 
A  ^National  Weekly  Journal  f’or  Country  and  Suburban  ]Iome8 

Established  iSSO 


rnliliiihrd  weekly  by  tlie  Rural  I’liblUhlofr  Company,  333  West  SOIh  Street,  Sew  York 
Hkkbkrt  W.  Colunowood,  President  and  Editor. 

.lOHK  .1.  Dilix)N,  Trej'surer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillos',  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Koyle,  Aasociate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8)4  marks,  or  10)4  francs.  Keniit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Ofilce  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  76  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

tVo  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  pei-son.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  tMiid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  In  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  expo.sed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  atlvertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

The  good  feeling  or  genuine  affection  which 
many  of  our  readers  feel  toward  The  R.  N.-Y. 
is  remarkable,  nad  it  mean.s  the  finest  think  in  all 
journalism.  We  have  just  received  a  letter  from  a 
Michigan  woman,  who  says: 

I  have  retained  my  husband’s  name  since  his  death, 
for  my  paper,  as  I  have  a  son  coming  on  by  the  .same 
name,  and  hope  he  will  continue  to  feel  about  your  pa¬ 
per  as  his  parents  have — when  we  are  both  gone. 

Nothing  could  he  finer  than  that — there  is  no  re¬ 
ward  for  long  service  quite  equal  to  it.  The  pres¬ 
ent  owners  have  now  been  connected  with  the  paper 
for  nearly  a  full  generation.  Before  they  came  Mr. 
IMoore  and  Mr.  Carman  conducted  The  R.  N.-Y., 
each  for  many  years  and  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
realize  that  it  has  always  carried  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  its  people. 

* 

ON  page  958  W'e  have  some  figures  on  the  value 
of  a  currant  bush.  There  ought  to  be  some 
standard  basis  for  figuring  values  of  all  fruit  trees 
and  vines.  The  sale  of  a  fruit  farm  requires  some 
such  valuation,  and  losses  from  “misfit”  trees,  rail¬ 
road  fires  or  wuld  animals  call  for  .some  standard 
figures.  We  have  tried  to  get  .these  from  readers, 
but  only  a  few  have  responded.  Can  you  not  give 
us  a  few  facts? 

♦ 

The  Dairymen’s  T-.eague  song  (see  next  page)  is 
a  tuneful  attempt  to  put  some  poetry  into  the 
campaign.  IMany  a  race  has  sung  itself  to  freedom. 
Music  has  character  and  “kick”  as  well  as  charms. 
It  is  well  to  have  this  song  come  out  of  .Jefferson 
Co.,  N.  Y. — the  home  of  Senator  Elon  R.  Brown — 
and  we  might  .suggest  the  following  additional 
verse : 

“Our  sword  it  is  the  milking  stool — our  spear  it  is 
the  hoe. 

The  ballot  is  our  shining  .shield  to  guard  against 
the  foe. 

The  head  of  the  Albany  gang  is  here — come  boys, 
let’s  salt  him  down. 

Let  .Jefferson  County  take  a  rest — from  Senator 
Elon  Brown !” 

We  hope  the  Dairymen's  T.eague  will  accept  this 
humble  poetic  offering  and  give  it  full  voice. 

* 

I  HOPE  to  live  long  enough  to  see  our  producers  or¬ 
ganized  to  handle  the  problem  of  collection  and  pro¬ 
cessing  of  milk  in  the  country,  so  that  the  function  of 
the  middleman  can  be  limited  strictly  to  the  city  end 
of  the  business,  and  I  would  like  to  see  the  farmers  or¬ 
ganization  so  powerful  that  the  middleman  could  be 
dictated  to  instead  of  having  him  dictate  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer.  B. 

H'.VT  is  written  by  a  comparatively  young  man 
Avho  will  live  to  see  his  hopes  realized.  I.et 
any  farmer  think  for  a  moment  and  he  must  see 
that  .such  organization  offei’s  the  only  hope  for  the 
dairyman.  We  all  realize  now  that  every  indiistry 
which  handles  the  milk  after  it  once  leaves  the 
farmer’s  barn  is  organized.  It  is  only  through  such 
organization  that  these  industries  are  able  to  han¬ 
dle  the  65  cents  of  the  dollar.  The  way  for  the 
farmer  to  increase  the  35-cent  dollar  is  to  do  some 
of  the  Avork  which  these  handlers  now  do — and 
pay  himself  for  doing  it.  The  Dairymen’s  I^eague 
.should  be  Avorking  now  to  build  and  control  plants 
for  collecting  and  pa.steurizing  milk.  The  great 
profit  in  the  milk  business  is  made  in  this  preparing 
and  selling  milk  and  the  farmers,  through  organ¬ 
ization,  must  be  prepared  to  .share  that  profit  in¬ 
stead  of  turning  this  Avork  over  to  the  distributors. 

* 

The  man  Avho  has  folloAved  the  milk  business 
in  New  York  State  for  the  past  20  years  must 
wonder  if  he  is  not  dreaming  Avhen  he  reads  the 
last  announcement  of  the  Borden’s  Company.  They 
offer  to  sell  milk  by  three  different  methods,  in¬ 
cluding  bulk  delivery — that  is,  dipped  or  poured 
out  of  a  can.  Last  Fall  during  the  “milk  war”  such 


a  plan  A\'as  scoffed  at  as  unsanitary  and  fooli.sh. 
Where  is  our  old  friend  McCann  the  food  expert 
noAV  that  Borden’s  offers  to  sell  milk  in  pitchei's 
or  tin  pails?  The  Towner  bill  would  haA’e  made 
the  same  thing  possible,  only  in  that  case,  the 
dairy  farmer.s,  though  the  State,  would  have  done 
the  selling.  Public  opinion  has  forced  the  Borden’s 
to  admit  that  the  farmers  must  haA’e  a  fair  price 
for  their  milk.  Their  scheme  to  sell  bulk  milk 
has  also  been  forced  in  the  same  Avay.  No  finer 
illustration  could  be  had  than  this  to  show  the 
poAA'or  of  public  sentiment  and  the  force  AAdiich 
farmers  and  their  AA'ives  have  piit  into  their  local 
papers.  Fine  Avork — keep  it  right  up. 

And  then  the  mode.st  demand  from  Borden’s  that 
10  per  cent  on  their  capital  is  about  right!  That 
is  fine,  because  of  coAirse  the  Borden’s  now  feel 
that  the  dear  old  farmer  must  have  a  fair  show¬ 
ing — fully  equal  to  their  own.  FolloAving  their  ba¬ 
sis  of  figuring  the  dairyman  Avould  present  about 
the  folloAving  statement : : — 

“My  farm  would  sell  for  about  ?4,000,  and  my 
stock  AA'ould  bring  about  .$2,500  more.  I  understand 
that  the  Borden”s  business  fixtures  and  real  estate 
Avould  sell  for  perhaps  25  per  cent  of  their  total 
stock,  upon  which  they  want  10  per  cent.  Applying 
the  same  rule  to  my  plant  and  adding  ‘good  Avill’ 
and  trade  secrets  my  interest  earning  capital  AAmuld 
be  .$26,000.  My  sei’A-ices  shoAild  be  Avorth  $1,200  as 
manager,  and  I  should  be  ashamed  to  offer  mother 
less  than  $800.  The  hired  man  and  the  boys  are 
not  overpaid  at  $1,000  more.  I  ought  to  have  that 
and  good  substantial  overhead  charges  and  any 
other  items  which  the  Borden’s  charge  up.  After 
these  are  paid,  let  me  have  ]0%  on  my  capital,  or 
$2,600,  as  profit  and  I  am  well  .satisfied !” 

Surely  in  their  noAV  and  benevolent  view  of  the 
dairy  farmer  the  Borden’s  Company  cannot  reason¬ 
ably  object  to  such  figuring — for  is  it  not  after  their 
OAvn  plan? 

* 

By  a  vote  of  65  to  20  the  U,  S.  Senate  passed 
the  following  amendment  to  the  National 
Constitution : — 

The  manufacture,  sale  or  transportation  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquors  within,  the  importation  thereof  into,  or 
the  exportation  thereof  from  the  United  States  and 
all  territories  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof  for 
beverage  purposes  is  hereby  prohibited. 

This  must  also  be  passed  by  the  House  with  a 
two-thirds  vote,  and  afterwards  ratified  by  75  per 
cent  of  the  States  before  it  becomes  a  part  of  the 
constitution.  The  Senate  amendment  provides  that 
this  State  ratification  must  be  given  inside  of  six 
years.  The  chances  are  that  the  House  will  con¬ 
cur — but  AA’hat  chance  will  the  amendment  have 
Avith  the  States?  We  understand  that  26  States 
have  already  enacted  prohibition.  There  are  48 
States  in  all.  These  may  be  expected  to  ratify 
this  amendment,  but  Avill  it  be  possible  to  secui’e 
JO  more  AAuthin  six  years?  We  think  so,  for 
unquestionably  the  public  is  groAAung  more  and 
more  to  believe  that  the  liquor  traffic  has  no 
moral  or  economic  right  to  exist.  The  temper¬ 
ance  movement  in  this  country  has  been  largely 
fostered  and  developed  'in  the  country.  It  is 
strongest  in  those  States  Avhich  are  chiefly  agri¬ 
cultural,  and  in  those  neighborhoods  which  are 
most  clearly  rural  in  thought  and  industry.  The 
chief  and  hardest  opposition  to  prohibition  has 
come  and  Avill  continue  to  come  from  the  large 
towns  and  cities.  We  have  never  believed  that 
the  enactment  of  a  laAV  can  change  human  nature 
or  human  desire.  There  Avill  be  for  years  many 
hone.st  and  patriotic  citizens  Avho  feel  that  pro¬ 
hibitory  laAvs  mean  a  curtailment  of  “personal 
liberty”  and  a  narroAA'  public  policy.  In  some  of 
the  States,  like  .sections ‘of  NeAV  York  and  New 
.Jer.se5’',  AA’e  have  no  doubt  that  prohibition  laAvs 
may  be  fought  for  years.  The  spirit  of  the  nation 
backed  by  a  great  majority  of  the  people  Avill,  we 
believe,  back  up  those  laAvs,  and  by  doing  so  make 
this  country  a  better  place  to  live  in  and  give  the 
common  man  a  fairer  chance  in  life. 

* 

I  liAA'E  been  interested  in  your  discus.sions  of  co¬ 
operation.  I  am  a  country  minister  and  have  been  for 
twelve  years.  During  that  time  I  have  become  deep¬ 
ly  interested  in  the  economic  problems  of  the  country. 
A  couple  of  years  ago  in  New  Hampshire  I  helped  to 
organize  and  Avas  president  of  a  fruit  growei-s’  union. 

H.  M.  EASTMAN. 

R.  EASTMAN  Aviutes  the  article  Avhich  is  print¬ 
ed  on  page  959.  The  country  minister  may 
Avell  interest  himself  in  such  AVork.  He  should 
preach  the  union  of  strength  Avhenever  he  gets  a 
chance.  We  kneAV  a  minister  in  Florida  who  on 
Sunday  preached  cooperation  in  his  pulpit  and  on 
Monday  packed  oranges  in  the  packing  house.  The 
minister  can  often  do  great  work  in  organizing  and 
keeping  the  true  spirit  in  a  farmer’s  business  so¬ 
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ciety.  It  is  true  that  some  of  such  enterprises  fail 
becau.se  the  moral  side  is  neglected.  Thus  the  coun¬ 
try  minister  should  be  more  than  a  preacher.  The 
true  man  of  God  is  a  man  of  action  and  of  growth. 

* 

The  potato  situation  is  such  that  plans  for 
promptly  handling  the  crop  this  Fall  should 
be  made.  We  all  know  what  happened  last  year  to 
consumers.  They  can  avoid  a  repetition  of  this  by 
starting  uoaa'  to  obtain  their  Winter’s  supply.  The 
plan  is  to  organize  units  of  10  or  more  families,  each 
using  five  barrels  or  more  during  the  Winter.  Now 
if  the  50  barrels  or  more  can  be  bought  in  one  lot 
and  stored  for  use  both  consumer  and  producer 
Avill  be  better  off.  The  former  aauII  get  his  pota¬ 
toes  for  about  half  AA’hat  the5'  aa'ouUI  cost  him  in 
small  lots  Avhile  the  farmer,  knoAA’ing  what  his  mar¬ 
ket  will  be,  can  handle  his  crop  to  better  advan¬ 
tage.  Jf,  instead  of  buying  50  barrels,  these  custo¬ 
mers  buy  1,200  pecks,  one  at  a  time,  they  pay 
out  tAA’ice  as  much,  and  the  extra  money  goes 
to  the  middlemen.  This  plan  of  buying  by  clubs 
or  purchasing  units  wmuld  absorb  the  crop 
as  it  is  dug,  and  prevent  its  being  thi’OAvn  upon  the 
market  so  as  to  permit  the  middlemen  to  gamble 
with  it.  Thus  a  fair  price  would  be  paid  to  the 
farmei’,  and  the  consumer  Avould  not  be  robbed  dur¬ 
ing  the  cold  Aveather.  These  purchasing  clubs 
should  be  organized  in  every  city  and  town,  so  as 
to  deal  direct  AA’ith  farmers, 

* 

The  American  people  is  a  funny  institution  and  yoAi 
can’t  expect  them  to  have  the  use  of  their  brains  or 
gumption  when  they  live  on  evening  editions,  movies, 
etc.  We  need  all  of  these  things,  but  the  American 
people  won’t  think  for  themselves  save  in  spots. 

W.  F.  L. 

E  hear  that  from  a  Maryland  fai* *m  philoso¬ 
pher  who  has  seen  several  big  reforms 
SAvitehed  off  the  track  by  frantic  appeals  to  party 
patriotism.  It  is  true  that  nothing  except  clear, 
hard,  individual  thinking  can  ever  get  us  out  of 
our  present  difficulties.  Thought  can  only  be  made 
healthy  through  labor.  Labor  can  only  be  made 
fruitful  through  some  Avorthy  ambition  or  some 
desire  to  benefit  another.  Our  friend  is  wrong, 
how’ever.  The  American  people  are  truly  beginning 
to  think  as  they  never  did  before.  All  sorts  of  peo¬ 
ple  have  been  trying  to  stir  them  Aip — “statesmen” 
muck-rakers,  half-baked  theorists  and  demagogues, 
but  not  until  plain  men  and  women  of  their  own 
class  take  up  these  big  subjects  will  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  be  led  to  think.  Some  of  you  may 
have  AA'ondered  why  Ave  have  been  so  pei’sistent  in 
urging  our  readers  to  write  to  the  papers  in  de¬ 
fense  of  farmers’  x'ights.  It  is  because  that  is  the 
surest  Avay  to  induce  people  to  think. 

* 

TWO  products  from  the  Southern  States  are 
going  to  help  out  the  food  and  feed  situation. 
These  are  dried  SAveet  potatoes  and  veh’et  bean.s. 
The  sweet  potatoes  are  boiled  or  steamed  and  then 
dried  or  dried  without  cooking  and  ground  into  a 
meal.  This  can  be  used  alone  or  mixed  Avith  flour. 
We  all  know  how  hard  it  is  to  induce  the  people  to 
eat  ncAV  food  but  this  dried  SAveet  potato  will  be 
one  of  the  best.  It  can  be  used  for  humans  or  for 
stock  feeding.  As  for  velvet  beans,  we  believe  they 
Avill  before  long,  make  a  great  change  in  our  cattle 
feeding  rations.  They  make  a  protein  food  and  Avill 
be  mixed  Avith  cornmeal  and  similar  grains.  There 
are  now  growing  1,000,000  aci'es  of  the.se  beans  in 
IMississifipi  alone.  We  believe  they  will  in  time 
make  many  Southern  farmers  independent  of  cot¬ 
ton  culture  and  relieve  the  feed  situation  at  the 
North.  The  Southern  experiment  stations  have  done 
great  Avork  Avith  Velvet  bean  culture.  Our  North¬ 
ern  stations  should  begin  Avprk  at  once  on  feeding 
the  beans. 


Brevities 

A  SUPPLY  of  these  poisonous  Burma  beans  has  been 
found  on  sale  in  New  Jersey. 

Limestone  and  ground  bone  give  the  soil  a  famous 
tone. 

The  pasture  is  no  place  for  burying  or  rotting  car¬ 
casses  of  dead  animals. 

If  Ave  must  have  “dog  days”  let  us  make  them  of 
the  Airedale  variety. 

Rate  made  into  Avhiskey  means  riot;  plowed  into  the 
soil  as  humus  it  means  richness. 

In  the  West  the  chinch  bug  is  getting  a  cinch  on 
the  corn.  A  layer  or  track  of  tar  or  oil  along  the 
cornfield  Avill  keep  the  bugs  out. 

The  wire  fence  kills  .thousands  of  cattle  every  year 
by  giving  the  lightning  a  chance  at  them.  To  avoid 
this  ground  the  wires  by  connecting  each  one  with  the 
ground. 

Let  us  can  all  we  can  from  the  garden  _  and  farm  ; 

It  will  feed  us  when  Winter  draAVS  nigh. 

And  if  there’s  a  surplus  it  won’t  come  to  harm. 

For  what  Ave  can’t  can  we  can  dry. 
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The  Borden’s  “3-Way”  Milk  Delivery 

The  Borden’s  ililk  Company  flatters  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets.  It 
accepts  in  principle  the  contention  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  has  insisted  on  since  its  organization. 

THEIR  ERROR  ADMITTED.— It  now  publicly 
admits  that  it  was  in  error  last  October  when  it 
contended  that  the  price  demanded  by  the  farmer 
was  “alarmingly  large.”  It  admits  that  the  cost  of 
production  has  increased.  It  admits  that  its  duty  is 
to  pay  enough  for  milk  to  enco\irage  production. 
It  admits  that  the  consumer  should  get  the  milk  at 
a  reasonable  cost  for  distribution.  It  admits  that 
bottled  milk  can  be  sold  at  stores  cheaper  than 
from  wagons  and  the  •waste  on  bottles  saved  by  re¬ 
quiring  a  deposit  for  the  bottle.  It  admits  that 
milk  can  be  sold  out  of  the  can  in  stox'es  cheaper 
than  in  bottles.  But  in  it  all,  the  Borden  Company 
makes  use  of  the  economies  suggested  by  the  De¬ 
partment  for  its  own  benefit,  and  not  only  takes  all 
the  savings,  but  adds  new  burdens  to  the  consumer. 
It  now  adopts  the  Department’s  contention  that  the 
cost  of  milk  to  the  consumer  must  vary  with  the 
cost  of  production,  as  the  price  varies  to  the  farmer; 
but  while  the  company  admits  the  principle  in  pi’ac- 
tice  it  increases  the  cost  to  the  consumer  every  time 
there  is  an  advance  to  the  producer;  but  last  Win¬ 
ter  the  pi-ice  to  the  farmer  dropped  every  month 
from  January  to  June  and  there  was  no  drop  to 
the  consumer.  Milk  dealers  have  never  yet  reduced 
a  price  once  forced  on  the  consumer. 

THE  EXPENSIVE  BORDEN'S  DELIVERY.— 
The  Borden’s  Company  insists  that  it  must  have  10 
per  cent,  profit  on  its  investment  above  all  expense, 
and  it  says  that  a  half  cent  a  quart  profit  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  pay  this  dividend.  The  Borden’s  system  of 
delivery  is  notoriously  expensive  and  extravagant. 
Its  ovex'head  charges  ai’e  high.  It  buys  up  compe¬ 
titive  creameries  and  demolishes  them.  It  buys  up 
competitive  distributing  companies,  and  absorbs 
them.  These  things  are  expensive  and  wasteful,  but 
the  company  wants  ten  per  cent,  on  it  all.  The 
Borden’s  Company  is  capitalized  for  .$30  COO.OOO. 
Ten  per  cent,  on  that  is  $.3,000,000.  A  stable  stock 
l>aying  10  per  cent,  regularly  wall  sell  for  double  the 
face.  The  Borden  stock  on  a  10  per  cent,  basis 
would  be  worth  $00,000,000. 

BORDEN'S  PROFIT  VS.  FARiM  PROFIT.— Ir 
the  Borden’s  Company  is  is  entitled  to  10  per  cent, 
on  its  investment,  why  should  not  the  milk  producer 
have  10  per  cent,  on  his  investment?  First  set  down 
a  salary  for  the  farmer,  and  wages  for  his  wife 
and  sons  and  daughters,  and  enough  for  the  liired 
men  needed  to  work  the  farm  on  a  10-hour  a  day 
schedule.  Add  to  this  10  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of 
the  farm  and  equipment,  and  pass  this  up  to  the 
Borden’s  Company  next  month  as  the  price  of 
milk.  That  is  the  way  the  price  of  milk  could  be 
ascertained ;  and  if  it  is  fair  to  distributors  why 
is  ‘it  not  fair  for  the  producer  of  milk? 

THE  CONSUMER  TO  PAY  MORE.— The  Bor¬ 
den’s  Company  has  announced  anither  raise  if  one 
cent  a  quart  ti  consumers  for  August  first.  In  the 
statement  they  say  they  pay  the  farmer  one  cent 
more  fir  August  than  they  paid  in  July.  The  ad¬ 
vance  is  .35  c.  a  hundred  pounds  ir  three-quarters  if 
a  cent  a  quart.  B  grade  is  now  12i/^  cents  delivered 
at  homes;  11  cents  in  their  stores  if  carried  home; 
and  8%  cents  in  cans  at  store  to  be  carried  home 
by  consumers  in  their  own  containers. 

THE  AVERAGE  FARM  PRICE.— The  average 
jirice  paid  the  farmer  for  the  nine  months  from 
January  to  September  inclusive  is  $1.85  per  can  for 
grade  B  milk  of  3.4  per  cent,  butterfat.  Add  to  this 
34  cents  freight,  and  it  is  not  quite  that  and  15 
cents  for  pasteurizing  and  you  have  $2.34  per  can 
on  cars  New  York.  Allow  10  cents  per  can  for  cart¬ 
ing  to  stores  and  you  deliver  it  to  stores  at  six  cents 
per  quart.  It  costs  2^/^  cents  to  dip  it  out  at  the 
Borden  stores  and  pay  overhead  charges  and  profits. 
For  61/4  cents  per  quart  it  could  be  delivered  at 
stores  in  bottles.  For  this  the  consumer  pays  11 
cents  if  she  carries  it  home  and  12%  cents  if  it  is 
delivered. 

COST  OF  DELIVERY. — The  issue  is  again  made 
clear.  We  must  know  the  actual  cost  of  delivering 
milk  in  New  York.  If  the  dealers  are  doing  an  effi¬ 
cient  and  economic  service  let  us  find  out  and  admit 
it.  If  they  charge  too  much  for  their  service,  let 
us  show  them  how  to  do  it  cheaper.  If  they  take 
the  lesson,  well  and  good.  If  not,  we  will  keep 
on  and  do  it  all.  It  will  be  up  to  them. 

ACTION  NEEDED.— Now  it  is  up  to  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  and  now  is  the  time  to  act.  There 
is  no  time  to  lose  if  we  are  ready  for  the  October  de¬ 
liveries.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  cooperative 
plants  enough  to  make  a  start.  Get  the  facilities 
ready  and  furnish  milk  in  bottles  and  in  cans  to 
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the  stores  on  a  contract  which  will  regulate  the 
price  to  the  consumer.  Do  it  right  on  a  business 
basis.  Then  we  wall  know  the  cost  of  milk  distribu¬ 
tion.  The  Towner  bill  would  have  done  this ;  but 
the  Daii’ymen’s  League  can  do  it  even  better. 

Potato  Storage  and  Sale 

This  year  the  potato  crop  pi’omises  to  be  large. 
With  the  increased  cost  of  ixroduction  and  an 
ahnormal  yield,  only  careful  storage  and  efficient 
marketing  will  prevent  loss  to  the  growers. 

We  propose : — 

1.  A  thorough  organization  of  producei’S. 

2.  Careful  grading  and  packing  of*  potatoes. 

3  Individual  farm  storages. 

4.  Community  storage  and  warehouses. 

5.  Concentration  of  all  sales  in  one  agency. 

6.  (a).  Engage  salesmen  who  will  seek  the 
best  markets  and  make  contracts  for  regular 
deliveries. 

0.  (b.)  Pack  and  ship  quantities  of  potatoes  in 

small  bags  to  meet  the  city  family  demand. 

7.  Regulate  shipments  which  will  supply  the 
trade  and  not  to  create  a  glut, 

8.  Increase  consumption  of  potatoes  by  reducing 
the  expense  between  the  producer  and  consumei*. 

Other  potato  producing  States  are  buying  to  or¬ 
ganize  systems  for  distributing  the  ci’op.  If  they 
work  to  a  system  and  New  York  producers  are  left 
to  chance  and  the  mercy  of  speculators,  the  result 
cannot  fail  to  be  disasti’ous  to  New  York  growers. 
By  applying  efficient  marketing  methods,  incoiixor- 
ating  the  above  details,  the  New  York  State  po¬ 
tato  crop  can  be  sold  and  a  fair  share  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar  returned  to  the  producer.  If  left  to 
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chance,  with  no  organized  selling  system,  the  price 
is  going  to  be  low  and  waste  is  sure  to  result. 

The  State,  thTOugh  the  farm  bureaus,  the  N.  Y. 
State  Food  Supply  Commission  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Foods  and  Markets  is  ready  to  meet  grow¬ 
ers  and  help  organize-  the  work.  Communities 
ready  to  act,  or  those  desiring  the  information, 
should  address — 

The  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets, 
204  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City. 


New  York  Legislative  Matters 

The  New  York  Legislature  met  in  special  ses¬ 
sion  July  31,  listened  to  Gov.  Whitman’s  mes¬ 
sage,  and  then  adjourned  for  a  week.  In  the 
mean  time  a  new  food  bill  will  be  prepared  and 
“hearings”  Avill  be  granted.  There  'was  little  life 
in  any  of  the  proceedings.  Members  of  the  Legis- 
latui’e  care  little  about  the  bill,  and  the  entire  pro¬ 
ceeding  will  be  perfunctoiy  and  tame  Gov.  Whit¬ 
man  seems  to  have  modified  his  demands  somewhat 
— he  seems  to  have  heard  more  from  the  farmers, 
and  is  now  apparantly  willing  to  leave  more  of  the 
food  regulations  to  the  Federal  Government.  A 
“war  committee”  with  Senator  Elon  R.  Brown  at 
its  head  spning  surprise  by  drafting  a  bill  calling 
for  a  commission  of  three,  and  naming  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  James  W.  Wadsworth  Sr.,  and  Judge  M. 
J,  O’Brien  as  commissioners!  It  is  generally  un¬ 
derstood  that  Gov.  Whitman  desired  th-is  legislation 
in  order  to  pay  some  political  debts  by  appointing 
the  commissioners.  Senator  Brown  evidently  sees 
that  the  whole  business  has  no  popular  backing 
and  he  will  get  what  he  can  out  of  it  politically  and 
at  the  same  time  make  this  play  for  personal  sup¬ 
port.  Thus,  as  we  predicted,  the  whole  thing  prom¬ 
ises  to  degenei’ate  into  a  party  political  squabble. 


Song  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 

A  great  historian  once  said  that  if  you  would  let 
him  write  the  songs  of  a  people,  he  would  also  write 
their  history.  What  he  mean  was  that  the  real 
spirit  of  any  campaign  for  impi*ovement  is  usually 
recorded  in  poetry  and  song.  That  has  been  true 
of  every  great  revoiution,  so  that  the  poets,  although 
often  despised  by  the  practical  men,  after  all  have 
their  share  in  the  fighting.  We  are  told  that  at  the 
June  meeting  of  the  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  Pomo¬ 
na  Grange,  a  new  dairy  song  was  sprung  upon  the 
public.  A  chorus  made  up  of  tuneful  dairymen 
marched  into  the  hall  with  tin  pans  and  pails  for 
drums.  After  this  tin-pan  chorus  they  gave  their 
song,  which  was  sung  to  the  tune  of  “Solomon  Levi.” 
A  couple  of  verses  from  this  song  ai'e  given  below, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  the  dairymen  all  over  the 
State  will  soon  be  singing  it  more  or  less  melodious¬ 
ly.  Some  scientific  experiments  in  Europe  appeared 
.  to  show  that  good  music  had  some  effect  upon  the 
cow  in  increasing  her  milk  flow,  or  at  least  in  mak¬ 
ing  her  give  down  easily.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
effect  of  this  song  upon  the  cows  will  be  as  strong 
as  it  was  upon  that  Grange  meeting,  and  Senator 
Elon  R.  Brown  surely  should  have  been  present  to 
join  in  the  chorus. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  Chorus 
(Tune,  Solomon  Levi) 

We’re  members  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  a  name  we’re 
proud  to  own  ; 

We  number  many  thousand  now — like  sixty  we  have 
grown  ; 

From  far  and  near  we  gather  here  to  celelnavte  this  day. 
To  our  honored  guest  we’ll  do  our  best  our  kind  re¬ 
spects  to  pay. 

Chorus : 

Here’s  to  Albert  Manning,  he  is  a  mighty  good  scout; 
Here’s  to  Albert  Planning,  give  him  a  cheer  and  a  shout. 
For  he  organized  the  dairymen  and  showed  them  how  to 
fight; 

lie  boosted  up  the  price  of  milk  to  a  point  more  near¬ 
ly  right ; 

lie  showed  the  city  middlemen  that  the  league  was 
not  a  joke. 

For  when  they  tried  to  cut  the  price — then  Manning 
got  their  goat. 

We  would  sing  of  .John  J,  Dillon,  too,  he  helped  us 
win  the  fight ; 

The  public  learned  a  thing  or  two  when  ,Tohn  turned 
on  the  light 

Of  every  dollar  paid  for  milk  by  the  New  York  City 
gents. 

The  fjirmer’s  share,  John  did  declare,  was  only  thirty 
cents. 

Chorus : 

In  the  olden  day  milk  didn’t  pay,  the  farmer’s  life  was 
bunk, 

We  wanted  to  give  our  cows  away  and  scrap  our  tools 
in  junk  ; 

Now  all  is  bright,  with  prices  right,  a  better  day  is 
here ; 

So  rally  ’round  oxir  leaders,  boys,  and  give  our  league 
a  cheei*. 

E,  G.  Cook,  Theresa,  N.  Y. 


Federal  Land  Bank  Loans 


Up  to  July  18  the  land  bank  report  shows  that  4.32 
farm  associations  have  been  chartered  ■ftdth  total  loans 
of  $20,699,.3.37.45.  The  following  table  shows  the 
division  of  this  business  by 

California  . .?1.774,2fi4 

Colorado  .  1.3.')8,300 

Indiana  .  815,0.')0 

Kansas  .  1,1,34,300 

Kentncky  .  595,020 

Maine  .  701,120 

Montana  .  758,200 

Minnesota  .  259,100 

Marylamf  .  41,300 

Michigan  .  200,900 

Massachusetts  .  85,075 

Mississippi  .  392,390 

Missouri  .  4.57,040 

Nevada  .  1.59,300 

Nebraska  .  010,800 

North  Carolina  .  307,405 

Oregon  .  527,400 

I’enn.sylvania  .  240,831 

South  Carolina  .  504,690 

South  Dakota  .  144,000 

We  do  not  find  any  loans  recorded  here  for  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Connecticut  or  Rhode  Island. 
The  South  and  the  far  West  have  absorbed  most  of  the 
money  thus  far.  The  system  is  not  at  all  perfected 
yet  as  we  receive  some  complaint  about  organizing  the 
associations.  The  chief  complaint  is  that  real  estate 
men  and  lawyers  often  try  to  work  in.  so  as  to  control 
the  local  loan  machinery. 


States : 

Oklahoma  . 

Texas  . . 

Tennessee  . 

, . .  085,750 

Utah  . 

, . .  104,081.45 

Washington  .... 

. .  849,500 

New  Jersey  . . . , 

Wisconsin  . 

00,000 

West  Virginia  .. 

. .  172,700 

Alabama  . 

Arizona  ........ 

Arkansas  . 

. ..  442,102.50 

New  York  . 

Florida  . 

Georgia  . . 

Idaho  . 

Illinois  . 

New  Mexico  .... 

North  Dakota  . , 

. . .  013,050 

Virginia  . . 

N.  Y.  Maple  Makers  Should  Organize 

There  is  one  matter  that  ought  to  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  farmers,  namely  their  imperfect  meth¬ 
od  of  marketing  their  maple  syrup.  Maple  syrup  is  a 
luxury,  and  it  costs  money  to  make  a  good  article.  If 
a  farmer  will  take  account  of  his  own  labor,  the  labor 
of  his  men,  the  depreciation,  the  value  of  his  containers, 
his  taxes  on  that  part  of  the  farm  and  all  of  his  other 
items  he  will  find  that  he  is  getting  no  profit  on  the 
syrup. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  some  that  Vermont  syrup  was 
.superior  to  New  York  State  syrup.  It  does  not  make 
much  difference  where  the  trees  grow ;  the  way  to  have 
good  syrup  is  to  keep  everything  absolutely  clean  and 
boil  the  sap  quickly  in  improveil  evaporators.  In  1912 
I  sent  syrup  that  I  had  made  in  St.  Lawrence  County, 
New  York,  to  the  State  Fair  at  Rutland,  Vermont 
and  took  the  first  prize. 

The  farmers  of  New  York  State  should  organize  and 
maintain  a  Syrup  Makers’  Association,  and  meet  at 
least  once  a  year  and  learn  how  to  make  a  better  ar¬ 
ticle  and  sell  it  for  a  better  price.  F.  A.  cutting. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

A  Prayer 

Lord,  for  the  weak  and  sinful  do  wo  pray. 
For  those  with  hidden  crimes  xipon 
their  hearts, 

For  him  who  stifles  conscience  all  the 
day. 

But  in  the  night  at  his  own  shadow 
starts. 

For  lonely  ones  with  no  one  upon  earth 
To  share  the  hiirden  of  their  misery. 
On  Avhom  no  tender  guiding  hand  from 
birth 

Was  laid  to  lead  their  faltering  steps 
to  Thee. 

For  those  who  loA'ed  much  and  were  be¬ 
trayed, 

'  Left  with  'their  sinking  dread  alone  to 
grieve. 

Who  in  their  anguish  are  to  juay  afraid 
To  Thee  who  wait’st  to  pardon  and 
receive. 

We  pray  for  all  who  have  been  trodden 
down, 

For  all  w'ho  night  nor  day  no  comfort 
brings. 

Who  down  the  wind  of  this  bleak  world 
art  blown 

Great  Bearer  of  the  burdens,  King  of 
Kings. 

— Stephen  Coleridge. 

* 

Homemade  briquettes  to  save  coal  aie 
being  tested  by  some  thrifty  housewives, 
made  from  nothing  more  than  waste  pa¬ 
per.  We  have  not  yet  tested  them,  so 
cannot  give  an  opinion  as  to  their  prac¬ 
tical  value.  They  are  made  from  waste 
paper  and  cardboard  of  every  sort  by 
cutting  the  material  in  small  pieces  and 
soaking  it  over  night  in  a  tub  of  hot 
Avater  until  quite  soft.  The  briquettes 
are  then  made  by  compressing  the  inaks 
of  pulp  into  balls  about  four  inches  in 
diameter  and  squeezing  out  as  much 
water  as  posible.  After  being  thoroughly 
dried  in  the  sun  or  an  oven  the  briquette 
is  ready  for  use  and  may  be  kept  indefi¬ 
nitely  until  needed.  This  is  really  a 
rough  sort  of  papier  machd.  If  such 
briquettes  demonstrate  their  usefulness 
in  the  kitchen  range,  they  Avill  afford  an 
economical  use  for  odd  scraps  of  paper 
which  accumulate  rapidly,  but  are  not 
usually  salable  to  the  junkman. 

* 

Scalloped  eggplant  with  chopped  meat 
is  a  change.  Cook  and  chop  the  egg¬ 
plant,  season,  and  put  in  a  baking  dish 
Avith  the  chopped  meat  in  alternate  lay¬ 
ers.  (If  'desili'ed  the  thin  juice  from 
cooked  tomatoes  may  be  poured  over  to 
moisten  it.  Form  the  top  layer  of  the 
eggplant,  cover  Avith  seasoned  bread 
crumbs,  dot  Avith  butter  and  bake. 


The  Children’s  Bureau  of  the  TT.  ,S. 
Department  of  Labor  has  recently  i.ssued 
a  brief  circulAr  on  “Saving  Mothers.”  It 
refers  to  the  fact  that  about  15,000  Avom- 
en  die  annually  in  the  Fnited  States  from 
causes  connected  Avith  maternity,  Ayhile 
about  75,000  babies  die  each  year  from 
diseases  of  early  infancy  connected  with 
the  health  of  the  baby’s  mother.  Says 
this  circular : 

Little  has  been  done  as  yet  to  shoAV 
women  that  much  of  the  AV’a.ste  of  moth¬ 
ers’  lives  and  health  is  unnecessary. 
Even  less  has  been  undertaken  by  com¬ 
munities  to  provide  protection  for  them. 
Many  communities  Avhich  have  studied 
their  typhoid  and  tuberculosis  death 
rates  and  have  undertaken  costly  meas¬ 
ures  to  reduce  them  have  been  heedless 
of  the  death  rates  among  mothers.  It 
is  not  strange  therefore  that  since  1000 
the  typhoid  rate  for  the  country  as  a 
whole  has  been  cut  in  half,  and  the  rate 
from  tuberculosis  has  been  markedly  re¬ 
duced,  while  the  death  rate  from  ma¬ 
ternal  causes  has  shown  no  demonstrable 
decrease. 

Difficulties  are  perhaps  greatest  in 
rural  districts  where  the  sheer  inaccessi¬ 
bility  of  a  physician  is  often  added  to 
the  other  elements  of  the  problem.  Here 
a  public  nur.sing  service  with  headquar¬ 
ters  at  the  county  seat,  or  other  accessi¬ 
ble  town,  would  probably  be  the  first 
step,  placing  at  the  service  of  every  ex¬ 
pectant  mother  a  visiting  nurse  Aviio  is 
especially  equipped  to  giA^e  her  informa¬ 
tion  about  personal  care  and  to  A\mtch 
for  symptoms  of  trouble  demanding  med¬ 
ical  advice.  As  such  a  nursing  service 
develops,  its  headquarters  might  become, 
with  the  cooperation  of  phy.sicians,  a  sort 
of  maternal  and  child  welfare  center  to 
which  not  only  expectant  mothers  but 
also  mothers  Avith  babies  could  come  for 
instruction,  examination  and  advice.  If 
no  general  hospital  were  conveniently 
near,  a  cottage  hospital  for  mothers  and 
babies  might  ultimately  form  a  part  of 
such  a  center. 

We  are  informed  that  Loudoun  Coun¬ 


ty,  Virginia,  has  a  county  nursing  as¬ 
sociation,  which  cooperates  with  the 
county  home  demonstration  agent  em¬ 
ployed  under  the  Smith-Lever  act.  In 
Canada  the  Victorian  Order'  of  Nurses 
is  establishing  country  nursing  stations, 
Avhile  both  Australia  and  Ncav  Zealand 
have  nursing  organizations  working  in 
rural  areas. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

lioed  for  basketmaking  (willow)  is 
sold  by  the  large  department  stores.  It 
comes  in  a  Auiriety  of  size.s,  designated 
by  number,  and  is  sold  by  the  pound. 
No.  2  is  the  fine  cord-like  reed  used  for 
making  very  small  baskets  and  coasters, 
but  the  size  ordinarily  used  by  amateur 
Avorkers  for  fancy  baskets  is  No.  3, 
Avhich  costs  .$1.17  a  pound ;  No.  5  is 
the  size  ordinarily  used  for  spokes,  cost¬ 
ing  96  cents  a  pound,  while  No.  6  is  the 
heavier  for  foundations  costing  74  cents 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9465 — Blouse  with 
Square  JJeck,  34  to 
42  bust. 

Trice  15  cts. 

9469 — Skirt  with 
Applied  Box  Plaits, 
24  to  34  waist. 

I’rlce  15  cts. 


9460 — Overall  Dress, 
34  to  42  bust. 

I’rice  15  cts. 


a  pound.  No.  4  is  used  for  spokes  in 
making  little  baskets  of  No.  2  reed. 
Nippers  and  awls  used  in  basketry  are  in¬ 
expensive  tools,  but  the  worker  must  have 
a  waterproof  apron  of  rubber  cloth  or  oil¬ 
cloth,  as  the  reed  is  soaked  in  water  when 
handled.  The  completed  baskets  are  fin¬ 
ished  Avith  shellac  when  left  natural  or 
colored.  Most  workers  color  the  baskets 
with  commercial  dyes,  but  more  esthetic 
and  uncommon  effects  are  obtained  by 
painting  Avith  artists’  oil  paints  and  fin¬ 
ishing  with  shellac. 

Among  outdoor  Summer  comforts  are 
baby  hammocks  with  four  high  sides  that 
Avill  keep  the  baby  where  he  belongs ; 
in  khaki  the  price  is  $12.50. 

Among  motor  cover-alls  are  women’s 
linen  dusters  for  $3.75  to  $5.75,  while 
motor  coats  of  I’alm  Beach  cloth  are 
$6.75,  and  dark  mohair  $6  to  $8.50. 
Natural  colored  pongee  makes  the  most 
expensive  motor  coats,  averaging  from 
$18.50  up  to  about  $50. 

All  sorts  of  books  giving  instructions 
in  French  are  offered  in  hook  and  de¬ 
partment  stores,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
going  abroad  on  military  service.  “Sol¬ 
diers’  Spoken  French,”  price  54  cents, 
“Vade  Mecum — For  the  Use  of  Officers 
and  Interpreters,”  price  68  cents, 
“French  Nautical  Phrase  Book  and 
Reader,”  price  89  cents,  and  “Lessons  in 
Idiomatic  French,”  price  86  cents,  are 
among  the  helpful  textbooks  noted  in 
one  department  store. 


Adjustable  Avindow  screens  that  slide 
out  to  fit  the  Avindow  arc  much  more 
desirable  now  than  in  the  old  clumsy 
Avooden-framed  models.  They  have  metal 
frames,  firm  and  neat  in  appearance.  _The 
size  30  inch(?s  deep,  that  opens  out  to 
a  Avidth  of  42  inches,  Avas  seen  in  one 
department  store  for  99  cents  each. 
They  come  in  a  variety  of  sizes  from  18 
inches  deep  up.  price  A'arying  AV'ith  the 
size. 


The  Silent  Mil! 

Do  you  remember  AA'hat  Kipling  said 
about  the  old  mill-Avheel  that  began  by 
grinding  corn  and  ended  by  driving  dy¬ 
namos?  Only  we  must  admit  it  doesn’t 
exactly  driA'c  a  dynamo,  neither  does  it 
longer  grind  corn.  It  is  a  silent  mill, 
and  the  country  cannot  affoi’d  it. 

The  other  day  Ave  drove  to  a  feed  store 
Avith  a  farmer  after  feed.  It  Avas  a  typi¬ 
cal  feed  store,  such  as  may  be  found  in 
any  New  England  village.  The  farmer 
OAvned  stock,  cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry, 
also  a  large  farm,  but  outside  of  the  hay 
and  roughage,  like  all  other  farmers,  and 
stockmen  in  the  Eastern  country,  he  buys 
all  grain  and  pays  a  good  price  for  it,  too. 

“I’d  like  to  knoAA',”  said  the  old  feed 
man,  “Avhat  you  are  going  to  feed  to  get 
your  money  back  nowadays.” 

It  brought  to  mind  the  days  of  long 
ago,  when  father  drove  to  mill  Avith  the 
grist  of  AA'hcat  from  Avhich  the  bread, 
both  Avhite  and  graham,  Avas  made  at 
home  by  mother,  such  sweet,  wholesome 


The  Brook  of  the  Silent  Mill 


bread,  light  and  tender,  in  Avbicb  Avere 
found  no  uuwliolesome  ingredients.  And 
last  if  not  least  was  the  “feed” ;  mid¬ 
dlings,  bran  and  shorts  for  the  stock, 
good  weight,  good  quality  and  good  re¬ 
sults.  These  AA-ere  the  days  of  fat  oxen 
and  steers,  plenty  to  keep  for  home  use, 
fresh  beef  all  "Winter,  corned  beef  and 
dried  for  Spring  and  Summer.  Every 
farm  Avas  its  own  source  of  supply,  and 
no  depending  ui)on  the  cold  storage  and 
meat  combines  for  the  home  supply  at 
their  own  prices.  Every  Fall  during 
butchering  time  the  family  supply  of 
sausage  Avas  made  up  by  the  butcher;  it 
Avas  the  host  ever,  too;  Ave  kueAV  just 
Avhat  it  Avas  made  of.  The  sweet,  clean 
lard  for  the  year  Avas  also  no  small  item, 
compared  Avitli  the  various  high-priced 
compounds  used  today. 

The  yearly  grist  of  cornmeal,  for  fam¬ 
ily  use,  cracked  corn,  hominy,  all  raised 
on  the  farm,  Avas  ground  by  the  home 
mill,  genuine,  honest  product,  no  mill 
sweepings  or  chaff,  ground  straw,  or  foul 
seeds.  The  old  road  to  the  mill  cros.sed 
the  brook,  clear  and  limpid,  creeping 
sloAvly  between  the  banks,  Avhere  it  met 
the  river  below.  It  is  not  a  large  river, 
just  an  ordinary  stream  Avhere  the  old 
mill,  a  grim  Avhite  structure,  stands  re¬ 
flecting  its  gaunt  form  in  the  Avaters  be¬ 
low.  But  the  mill  wheel  is  silent ;  the 
days  of  its  activity  are  past ;  there  are 
no  grists  to  grind.  Grain  is  no  longer 
raised  in  the  hill  country ;  corn  as  a  crop 
is  not  to  be  depended  upon  they  say. 
The  early  and  late  frosts  too  may  se¬ 
riously  claim  it  as  their  toll. 

The  farmer  now  drives  to  the  feed 
stores  with  an  empty  wagon,  a  pur.sse  of 
more  or  loss  dimensions ;  he  drives  home 
again  with  a  light  load,  a  lighter  purse, 
and  grumbles  at  the  high  preies  n't  feed 
stuff ;  goes  without  best  cuts  of  meat,  as 
it  is  quite  beyond  his  means,  while  his 


Avife  endeavors  to  supply  a  bill  of  fare 
containing  an  eqiml  supply  of  food  value 
by  supplying  meat  substitute,  Avhile  be 
supplies  the  hungry  land  Avith  fertilizer 
.substitutes,  and  wonders  Avhy  the  cli¬ 
matic  change  has  been  so  great  that 
grain  can  no  longer  be  raised  as  in  the 
good  old  days  in  bis  borne  country. 

Statistics  are  of  little  interest  to  any 
except  the  statistician.  Yet  those  Avho 
study  the  laAV  that  governs  cause  and 
effect  must  learn  that  which  causes  the 
silent  mill,  must  affect  and  not  for  the 
better  those  who  depend  in  a  more  or 
less  degree  upon  its  pi'odncts.  Certainly 
the  mills  are  not  all  silent  throughout 
the  land.  There  are  great  milling  cen¬ 
ters  of  enormous  capacity,  Avhere  daily 
output  is  beyond  our  realization. 
ever,  these  are  controlled  by  compara¬ 
tively  foAv.  do  not  doubt  that  these 

are  AA'orld-wide  benefactions,  hut  that 
does  not  imply  that  the  average  farmer 
should  depend  entirely  upon  the  food 
supply  of  these  centralized  milling  con¬ 
cerns,  any  more  than  that  his  Avife  should 
depend  upon  foreign  dressmakers  to  sup¬ 
ply  her  Avardrobe  from  across  the  sea. 

Father  came  back  to  Ncav  England 
after  many  years’  sojourn  in  the  West; 
hack  to  the  land  of  his  birth ;  back  to  the 
home  of  his  boyhood,  with  a  heart  still 
full  of  love  for  it;  back  to  the  traditional 
old  Ncav  England. 

“I  suppose,”  he  said  one  morning,  after 
•a  fcAV  days’  mental  inventory,  “your  barn 
dates  back  before  the  Avar,  at  least?” 

“Yes,  longer  than  that?” 

“There  is  one  thing  I  Avould  like  to 
remark  about  it,  and  Avhile  I  am  at  it, 
say  the  same  thing  about  the  farm  yard.” 

“What’s  that?” 

cll,”  he  answered  slowly,  “What 
strikes  me  most  about  all  this  is  that  barn 
isn’t  a  barn  any  longer,  and  this  farmyard 
isn’t  a  farmyard.  There  is  no  A\heat  or 
chaff,  or  anything  of  the  sort  in  that  barn, 
nothing  but  saAvdust  in  your  feed  bin ; 
plenty  of  hay ;  yes,  but  somehoAV  it  all 
looks  too  mechanical  and  empty.  And 
what  is  the  matter  Avith  those  hill  pas¬ 
tures?  Where  are  the  sheep?” 

“Dogs?  Yes;  Avell,  there  have  always 
been  dogs,  and  there  have  always  been 
shepherds  since  the  times  of  Abraham  in 
the  laud  of  the  Chaldees.  And  in  those 
days  the  sheep  did  prevail.  The  aban¬ 
doned  farm  Avas  unknoAvn ;  there  Avas 
plenty  and  prosperity,  for  previous  Co¬ 
lonial  days  had  taught  its  lessons.  And 
you  will  have  some  more  truths  to  learn 
in  the  experiences  of  these  days.” 

Truly  Ave  believe  in  progress,  in  so- 
called  higher  education,  in  advancement 
along  all  lines,  in  all  methods  of  up¬ 
building.  We  also  belicA'e  that  our  acres 
are  ready  to  meet  any  demand  upon 
them  ;  that  our  sons  and  daughters  are  as 
ready  and  capable  as  Avere  their  ancestors 
to  meet  any  call  or  emergency  made  upon 
them,  or  that  the  times  may  demand ; 
that  the  silent  mills  may  again  speak, 
the  flocks  return  upon  the  hills,  the  empty 
country  churches  be  filled,  to  bring  back 
into  their  OAvn  all  the  goods  for  which 
they  stand. 

THE  COUNTRY  GENTLEAVOMAN. 


Canning  Pumpkin ;  Blueberries 

In  canning  pumpkin  and  squash  for 
pics  sift  before  processing  and  add  one 
cup  sugar  and  tAvo  teaspoons  salt  to 
each  quart  jar. 

Blueberries  retain  their  flavor  bettor 
if  canned  by  the  open  kettle  method. 
Allow  one  quart  and  one  pint  to  each 
quart  jar.  Have  jar  and  cover  thorough¬ 
ly  sterilized.  Put  berries  in  rather  shal¬ 
low  agate  or  aluminum  pan,  acid  one  cup 
boiling  Avater,  cover  closely  two  minutes 
and  then  remove  covei*,  allow  to  boil  up 
once,  pack  in  jar  which  should  stand 
in  vessel  of  boiling  water,  dip  rubber  in 
hot  water  and  seal.  MRS.  J.  A.  allen. 


Cucumber  Pickles 

Pick  carefully  to  avoid  bruising  cu¬ 
cumbers.  Wash  and  drain.  Pack  in 
glass  jars.  To  each  quart  jar  add  one 
teaspoon  salt  and  one  of  ground  mus¬ 
tard,  six  small  peppers  (such  as  come 
in  mixed  spices)  and  six  pepper  corns. 
Cover  with  vinegar  that  has  been  scalded 
and  allowed  to  cool.  These  keep  very 
nicely,  the  mustard  keeping  the  vinegar 
from  changing,  and  they  are  more  whole¬ 
some  than  pickles  hardened  with  alum. 

MBS.  J.  A. 
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Preserving  Vegetables  by  Fermentation 

The  fermentation  method  widely  used 
abroad  in  preserving  string  beans,  beets, 
cabbage,  cucumbers  and  other  succulent 
garden  crops,  is  described  in  a  notice  just 
issued  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Sauerkraut  and  pickles  put  up  in  this 
way  are  fairly  well  known  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  but  comparatively  few  persons  have 
thought  of  trying  it  as  a  household  meas¬ 
ure  for  preserving  these  and  other  vege¬ 
tables.  Those  who  like  acid  foods  and 
who  have  too  few  canning  containers  to 
hold  their  surplus  products  may  find  this 
method  useful.  The  following  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  method  of  fermenting  vege¬ 
tables  is  prepared  by  one  of  the  bac¬ 
teriologists  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
who  has  been  experimenting  with  this 
process. 

The  vegetables  are  not  cooked,  but  are 
put  down  in  a  salt  brine  in  any  non- 
metal  water-tight  container  and  are 
sealed  up  with  paraffin,  and  are  other¬ 
wise  made  airtight.  Under  this  treat¬ 
ment  lactic  acid  will  develop  and  this 
acid,  the  value  of  which  as  food  has  been 
recognized,  acts  as  a  preservative. 

I  Whether  Americans  will  develop  a  taste 
I  for  such  fermented  foods  highly  prized  in 
Europe,  is  open  to  question,  but  the  in- 
I  vestigator  believes  that  many  will  find 
the  process  well  worth  trying. 

CucuMBiais. — Wash  the  fruit  if  neces¬ 
sary  and  pack  into  a  clean,  water-tight 
barrel,  keg,  or  crock.  On  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel  place  a  layer  of  dill  weed  and 
a  handful  of  mixed  spice.  Add  another 
layer  of  dill  and  another  handful  of  spice 
when  the  barrel  is  half  full,  and  when 
almost  full  add  a  third  layer.  If  a  keg 
or  crock  is  used  the  amount  of  dill  and 
spice  can  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  receptacle.  When  the  con¬ 
tainer  has  been  filled  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  top,  add  a  layer  of  covering  mate¬ 
rial — beet  tops  or  grape  leaves — about  an 
inch  thick.  If  any  spoilage  should  occur 
on  the  surface,  this  layer  will  protect  the 
vegetables  beneath.  Press  down  with  a 
clean  board  weighted  with  bricks  or 
stone.  Do  not  use  limestone  or  sand¬ 
stone.  Make  a  brine  by  adding  one  pound 
of  salt  to  10  quarts  of  water.  To  each 
10  quarts  of  brine  so  made  add  2-3  of  a 
quart  of  vinegar.  The  vinegar  is  used 
imimarily  to  keep  down  the  growth  of 
injurious  bacteria  until  the  lactic  acid  fer¬ 
ment  starts,  but  it  also  adds  to  the  flavor. 
Add  sufficient  brine  to  cover  the  mate¬ 
rial  and  allow  to  stand  24  hours.  Then 
make  air-tight,  as  described  belov/.  The 
time  necessary  for  complete  fermentation 
to  occur  depends  upon  the  temperature. 
In  a  warm  place  only  five  days  to  a  week 
may  he  necessary ;  in  a  cool  cellar  three 
or  four  weeks. 

Beets  and  String  Beans. — The 
strings  should  be  removed  from  string 
beans  before  they  are  put  up.  Beets,  of 
course,  require  careful  washing  to  remove 
all  dirt  before  brining.  If  it  is  desired, 
when  finally  the  beets  or  string  beans  are 
to  be  eaten,  to  wash  out  the  brine  and 
serve  them  as  fresh  vegetables,  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  spice  when  they  are  put  up  is 
not  necessary.  Proceed  as  with  cucum¬ 
bers. 

Make  The  Containers  Airtight. — 
There  always  will  be  more  or  less  bub¬ 
bling  and  foaming  of  the  brine  during 
the  first  stages  of  fermentation.  After 
this  ceases  a  thin  film  will  appear  which 
will  spread  rapidly  over  the  whole  sur¬ 
face  and  develop  quickly  into  a  heavy, 
folded  membrane.  This  scum  is  h  growth 
of  yeast-like  organisms  which  feed  upon 
the  acid  formed  by  fermentation.  If  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  undisturbed  it  will  event¬ 
ually  destroy  all  the  acid  and  the  fer¬ 
mented  material  will  spoil.  To  prevent 
this  scum  from  forming  it  is  necessary 
to  exclude  the  air  from  the  surface  of  the 
brine.  This  should  be  done  by  either  of 
two  methods,  24  hours  after  the  vege¬ 
tables  have  been  packed.  Perhaps  the  best 
method  is  to  cover  the  surface — over  the 
board  and  around  the  weight — with  very 
hot,  melted  paraffin.  If  the  paraffin  is 
sufficiently  hot  to  make  the  brine  boil 
when  poured  upon  it,  the  paraffin  will 
form  a  smooth,  even  layer  before  harden¬ 
ing.  Upon  solidifying,  it  effects  an  air¬ 
tight  seal.  Oils,  such  as  cottonseed  oil  or 
the  tasteless  liquid  petroleum,  may  also 
be  used  for  this  purpose.  As  a  measure 
of  safety  ?vith  crocks,  it  is  advisable  to 


cover  the  top  with  a  cloth  soaked  in 
melted  paraffin.  Put  the  cover  in  place 
before  the  paraffin  hardens. 

The  second  method,  which  may  be  used 
with  barrels  or  kegs,  is  to  pack  the  con¬ 
tainer  as  full  as  possible  and  then  re¬ 
place  the  head.  In  using  this  method  for 
fermentation  -  of  beets,  cucumbers,  or 
string  beans,  add  the  board  and  weights 
as  described  above  and  allow  to  stand  for 
24  hours  before  heading.  During  this 
period  most  of  the  gas  first  formed  es¬ 
capes  and  the  container  then  may  be 
headed  up  tight,  first  removing  the  board 
and  weights.  Then  bore  an  inch  hole  in 
the  head  and  fill  the  barrel  with  brine, 
allowing  no  air  space.  Allow  bubbles  to 
escape.  Add  more  brine  if  possible,  and 
plug  the  vent  tight.  If  the  barrel  does 
not  leak,  fermented  products  put  up  in 
this  manner  will  keep  indefinitely.  After 
sealing  with  paraffin  the  containers 
should  be  set  where  they  will  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed  until  'the  contents  are  to  be  used. 
Any  attempt  to  remove  them  from  one 
place  to  another  may  break  the  paraffin 
seal  and  necessitate  resealing.  If  the 
containers  are  not  opened  until  cold  Win¬ 
ter  weather,  the  vegetables  should  keep 
without  spoilage  until  they  are  used  up. 
If  opened  in  warm  weather  they  are 
likely  to  spoil  quite  rapidly  unless  the  par¬ 


In  the  Nightgown  No.  648  we  have  a 
handsome  design  that  embroiders  up  beau¬ 
tifully  with  the  satin  stitch  or  eyelets, 
preferably  the  latter,  if  one  has  the  time 
to  devote  to  the  finer  work.  When  em¬ 
broidered  .  with  eyelets  white  only  should 
be  used,  but  when  worked  with  the  satin 
stitch  pink  or  light  blue  may  be  used  if 
the  needle  worker  desires  color.  The  de¬ 
sign  is  stamped  on  superior  quality  silken 
finished  lingerie  batiste,  and  with  mercer¬ 
ized  fioss  to  complete  embroidery ;  costs 
$1.35. 


affin  is  reheated  and  the  container  re¬ 
sealed  immediately.  In  the  case  of  cu- 
cumers  and  chayotes,  it  is  preferable,  if 
enough  material  is  available,  to  use  the 
method  of  packing  in  kegs  or  barrels  as 
described  above. 


Preparing  a  Rose  Jar 

Will  you  tell_  me  how  to  make  rose 
jars?  I  am  drying  some  rose  petals  and 
would  like  to  know  how  to  treat  them. 

>r.  L.  M. 

Dry  the  rose  petals,  then  “.salt  down.” 
Dry  the  finest  table  salt  in  the  oven,  roll 
it  free  from  lumps,  and  put  in  a  coarse 
shaker.  If  rose  petals  only  are  used, 
put  a  layer  of  the  rose  leaves  in  a  stone 
or  glass  jar,  then  sprinkle  with  salt,  add 
more  petals,  and  then  more  salt.  As 
you  dry  them,  add  more  petals  and  more 
salt,  stirring  the  mass  well  each  time 
you  add  more  petals.  The  salt  is  to  ab¬ 
sorb  any  moisture  that  may  not  have 
dried  out.  After  a  week  or  so  the  petals 
may  be  taken  out,  excess  salt  shaken  off, 
and  then  packed  in  a  permanent  i*ose 
jar.  To  prepare  pot-pourri,  in  addition 
to  rose  petals,  use  dried  leaves  or  flow¬ 
ers  of  scented  geranium,  pinks,  lavender, 
lemon  verbena,  or  in  fact  any  sweet¬ 
smelling  plant  that  retains  its  fragrance 
when  dried.  To  six  quarts  of  the  dried 
petals  and  leaves  use  one-fourth  ounce 
each  of  coarsely  ground  mace,  cloves, 
cinnamon  and  allspice ;  one  ounce  each 
of  gum  benzoin  pounded  coarse,  one 
ounce  chipped  orris  root,  a  little  dried 
and  pulverized  orange  and  lemon  peel, 
sandalwood  sawdust  and  powdered  gum 


myrrh.  Mix  all  together,  and  pack  in 
the  rose  jar.  In  the  bottom  put  a  little 
oil  of  rose  and  a  grain  of  musk ;  then 
fill  the  jar  with  the  prepared  mixtui'e. 
Some  add,  as  each  layer  is  packe(^  in, 
a  little  bay  rum,  but  we  think  this  is 
apt  to  overpower  the  flower  odors.  When 
the  jar  is  closely  packed  cover  tightly  and 
leave  unopened  for  three  months,  so 
that  the  perfumes  may  be  well  blended. 
Some  directions  advise  salting  the  petals 
as  they  are  gathered ;  indeed,  most  old- 
fashioned  receipts  for  pot-pourri  give 
such  instructions,  but  whenever  we  have 
done  this  tlie  result  has  been  a  discol¬ 
ored  moldy  mass  of  petals,  while  we  get 
excellent  results  in  lasting  perfume 
when  the  petals  are  first  dried  and  then 
salted. 


Delicious  Barley  Bread 

To  each  pint  of  sour  milk  add  one 
scant  teaspoon  salt  and  one  rounding 
teaspoon  soda,  one  tablespoon  sugar  or 
molasses,  and  enough  barley  flour  to 
make  a  rather  thick  batter.  Bake  in 
sheet  like  johnny  cake  in  moderate  oven. 
A  pint  of  blueberries  is  a  nice  addition. 

MR.S.  J.  A.  ALLEN. 


The  Plague  of  Honey  Flies 

Last  Fall  I  noticed  a  letter  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  concerning  the  “honey  fly.” 
They  are  a  pest.  I  found  that  mosqui¬ 
to  netting  fastened  on  the  outside  of 
the  window  by  small  strips  of  wood- — 
.such  as  lath — was  the  best  thing  to 
keep  them  out.  Be  sure  the  strips  of 
wood  meet  and  that  they  are  flat  and 
tight,  else  the  flies  will  crawl  through. 
I  'also  found  they  were  gathering  honey 
from  the  flowers  and  fruit  near  the  house 
and  applied  the  hose,  using  a  good  stiff 
stream  of  water,  then  stepping  on  them, 
and  there  did  not  seem  to  be  as  many 
around  the  windows  after  a  few  such 
treatments.  Open  the  windows  cool 
nights,  then  early  in  the  morning  sweep 
them  out  of  the  corners,  from  behind  pic¬ 
tures  and  dark  places  where  they  hide, 
as  they  are  stupid  when  cold  and  easier 
to  handle.  You  dare  not  “swat”  them  as 
you  would  an  ordinary  house-fly,  as  the 
honey  they  have  eaten  makes  a  yellow, 
sticky  stain.  MRS.  L.  B.  H. 


Take  the  bitter  with  the  sweet,  the 
unknown  with  the  known,  as  we  all  must 
do  in  life,  unless  we  wish  to  live  and  die 
alone. — Kingsley. 
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complete  By  Victor  W.  Page. 

li8hed®“o  n  6»/4X7'/2.  Cl.  475  pp.  24  III. 

farm  traet-  3  folding  plate., 

ora  and  tractor  povrer  plants,  treating  exhaustively 
on  their  design  and  construction,  and  giving  complete 
instructions  on  their  care,  operation  and  repair.  It 
describes  all  Ignition  systems,  all  types  of  vaporizers 
and  carburetors,  latest  forms  of  power  plants  and 
instaUatioDS,  clutches,  speed  chan^ng  and  reversing 
gears,  aU  frame  parts  and  their  functions,  and  every 
recent  improvement  in  tractor  and  auxiliary  appli¬ 
ances.  All  types  and  sizes  of  gasoline,  kerosene  and 
oil  tractors  are  fully  described.  Every  phase  of 
traction  engineering  practice  is  fuUy  covered. 


Hie  Modern 
Gas 
Tractor 


The  above  book  will  be  sent  postpaid  for  Two 
New  Yearly  Subscriptions  or  Twenty  Ten-week  Trial 
Subscriptions  or  Four  Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions 
or  One  New  Yearly  Subscription  and  Two  Renewal 
Subscriptions. 
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A  Big  Washing  With  Little  Work 

That*8  the  result  when  you  use  20  Mule  Team  Borax.  It  softens  the  water— 
it  helps  the  soap  do  its  best  work — it  whitens  the  clothes  and  makes  your  linen 
take  a  glossier  ironing.  But  the  laundry  is  only  one  of  the  many  places  where 


MULE  TEAM  BORAX 


has  a  big  use.  Take  the  kitchen  for  instance.  20  Mule  Team  Borax  makes  dish  washing  easy. 
It  cuts  the  grease— puts  a  shine  on  china  and  glassware.  And  in  the  bath  tub  you  find  this  Borax 
s  splendid  soother,  pore  cleanser  and  antiseptic. 

20  Mule  Team  Borax  Soap  Chips 

Soap  iu  chip  form.  Saves  you  soap  cutting.  Blended  in  the  right 
proportions,  one  part  Borax  to  three  parts  of  Pure  soap,  Not  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  Borax  but  a  time,  labor  and  money  saver  that  will  pay  you 
to  use  every  wash  day.  See  the  picture  of  the  famous  20  Mules  on 
each  of  the  above  packages.  Sold  by  all  dealers. 
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Farm  Sanitation 

Will  Increase  Your  Profits 
by  Keeping  Live  Stock 
and  Poultry  Healthy. 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

Easy  to  Use.  Efficient.  Economical. 
Kills  Sheep  Ticks,  Lice,  Mites  and  Fleas. 
Helps  Heal  Cuts,  Scratches  and 
Skin  Diseases. 

Prevents  Hog  Cholera. 

Experiments  on  live  hogs  prove  that 
a  dilution  of  Kreso  Dip  No.  1  will 
kill  virulent  Hog:  Cholera  Virus  in  5 
minutes  by  contact. 

We  Will  Send  Free  Booklets  on 

The  treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or 
pitch  mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. ; 

How  to  build  a  hog  wallow  which 
will  keep  hogs  clean  and  healthy; 

How  to  keep  your  hogs  free  from 
insect  parasite  and  disease. 

WRITE  FOR  THEM. 


Kreso  Dip  No.  1  in  Original  Packages. 

FOR  SALE  BY  AIX  DRUGOIST3. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Department  Animal  Industry. 

DETROIT,  -  .  MICH. 


INCREASE  MILK 

PRODUCTION 

Spray  your  cowa  with  SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY— ef- 
feaive  protection  azainst  torture  of  flies.  Entirely 
harmless.  Keeps  flies  away.  Keeps  cows  from  be- 
cominsr  irritated  and  nervous,  makint:  birrer  milk 
production  possible.  Spray 

With  SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY 

twice  a  day  and  note  how  quiet  your  cows  will  be 
when  grazing  on  the  feeding  grounds.  Will  not 
blister  the  skin  nor  gum  the  hair. 

SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY  has  been  sold  all  over  the 
U.  S.  and  in  many  foreign  countries  for  17  years. 
Thousands  of  farmers  have  used  SO-BOS-SO  KIL- 
FLY  with  success.  Put  up  in  gallon  cans — enough 
for  200  cows  or  for  one  cow 
100  days.  Your  dealer  will  sell 
you  SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY. 

Send  for  descriptive  folder. 

The  Cow  Knows-but  SHE  can 't 
tali,  Aik  the  Dealer^ 

H.  E.  Allen  Mfg.Co. 

Carthage,  N.Y. 

U.  S.  A. 


Saves  Worry 
for  Man  &  Beast 

^UO-FLY  has  been  used 
^  by  thousands  of  farm¬ 
ers,  dairymen,  stockmen, 
for  many  years. 

A  spraying  liquid  that  is  guaranteed 
to  keep  flies  away ;  to  be  absolutely 
harmless.  Will  not  gum  hair  or 
taint  milk.  Ask  your  dealer 
— or  send  $1,75  for  gallon 
can,  NO-FLY  sprayer,  and 
money- back  guarantee. 

Dealer’s  name  appreciated. 

W.  D.  Carpenter  Company 
Box  50  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


.IIl. 

Live  ^  Sto<?k.::an|::s|aii| 

The  Milking  Shorthorn 

There  are  a  few  people  who  still  per¬ 
sist  in  arguing  that  it  is  impossible  to 
get  milk  and  beef  at  a  profit  from  the 
same  animal.  But  the  dual-purpose 
Shorthorn  has  proven  beyond  a  doubt 
that  it  can  be  done  not  in  a  few  Iso¬ 
lated  case.s,  but  in  large  numbers.  The 
intelligent  breeders  have  so  bred  their 
cattle  along  dual  lines  that  they  must 
make  good ;  they  simply  cannot  help  it. 

Glenside  Farm  before  the  sale  in  May 
had  five  cow.s  with  official  records  aver¬ 
aging  15,157  pounds  of  milk,  573.1  of 
fat,  equal  to  about  GOS  pounds  of  butter. 
Any  one  of  the  lot  would  easily  feed  up 
to  1,G00  pounds  or  better.  One  of  these, 
Doris  Clay,  has  a  record  of  17.241  pounds 
of  milk,  653.3  pounds  of  biitterfat,  equal 
to  about  762  pounds  of  butter  in  one 


do  this  four  times  and  still  we  don’t  get 
all  the  butter.  The  buttermilk  looks  like 
cream.  Our  cream  does  not  get  a  good 
sour  taste,  .vet  if  we  leafe  it  longer  it 
gets  watery.  Our  pans  and  pail  are  well 
scalded  and  sunned.  Our  cow  is  on 
rather  poor  pasture  hut  has  feed  night 
and  morning,  salt  in  feed,  and  a  salt 
brick  in  the  stable.  w.  J.  R. 

New  Jersey. 

From  the  descriptiwn  of  your  trouble 
it  would  seem  that  you  were  churning  at 
too  high  a  temperature.  You  should 
churn  at  least  for  a  half  hour,  and  the 
butter  .should  come  in  a  granular  form 
and  not  be  too  soft.  Churning  a  very  sweet 
cream,  filling  the  churn  too  full,  cream 
sticking  to  the  sides  of  the  churn,  in¬ 
complete  churning  and  using  too  h  gh  a 
temperature  are  the  principal  causes  of 
high-testing  buttermilk.  If  you  cannot 
correct  the  trouble  by  changing  methods 


■  *^  *«  /'*’ 


Examples  of  Milking  Shorthorns.  Fig.  421 


year.  She  has  been  Grand  Champion  at 
some  of  the  leading  fairs  and  will  weigli 
around  1,600  in  good  working  condition. 
Another  one,  Mamie’s  Minnie,  has  a 
year’s  record  of  16,201  pounds  of  milk 
and  an  average  of  15,160  for  three  Con¬ 
secutive  years. 

The  oldest  herd  bull  at  Glenside  is 
General  Clay,  Sr.,  a  massive  fellow 
weighing  better  than  2,000  pounds  in 
working  condition.  Hie  has  28  daughters 
in  the  Register  of  Merit,  19  of  them  av¬ 
eraging  10,103  pounds  of  milk  in  one 
year.  He  sired  these  good  daughters  be¬ 
cause  he  was  bred  that  way  and  could 
not  help  it.  His  sire  Imp’d  Duke  But¬ 
tercup  has  18  Register  of  Merit  daugh- 
ters-  and  several  producing  sons.  His 
dam  Mamie  Clay  2d  has  a  record  of  13,- 
233  pounds  of  milk  in  one  year  and  is 
the  dam  of  Mamie’s  Minnie,  record  16,- 
201  pounds.  Mr.  Davies  of  Iowa  has  a 
cow  that  weighs  1,850  pounds  and  has 
given  1,500  pounds  of  milk  in  30  days. 

Rose  of  Blackwood,  owned  by  Mr. 
Stoner,  has  a  record  of  17,564  pounds  of 
milk,  569.7  pounds  of  biitterfat.  The 
milking  Shorthorn  Year  Book  for  1916 
lists  ISl  cows  and  heifers  in  the  Register 
of  Merit,  24  of  them  with  records  better 
than  10,000  pounds.  These  were  all  rec¬ 
ords  of  one  season’s  lactation ;  no  cows 
kept  dry  for  a  period  of  rest  and  then 
heavily  fed  for  a  30-day  sprint. 

Bright  Eyes,  a  heifer  of  my  own  breed¬ 
ing  dropped  her  first  calf  when  nearly 
three  years  old  and  gave  9,000  pounds  of 
milk  in  one  year,  failing  to  breed  again 
she  wms  short  fed  and  after  being  heavi¬ 
ly  shrunken  weighed  1,250  pounds  and 
dressed  730  pounds  of  choice  beef.  With 
heavy  feeding  she  could  have  been  made 
to  weigh  around  1,500  pounds.  Bed  Bess 
owned  by  Frank  Brace  of  Pennsylvania 
made  in  three  consecutive  years  31,576 
pounds  of  milk. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  that  Shorthorn 
breeders  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
keep  milk  records  of  their  herds,  and 
there  is  where  their  management  has 
been  weak,  for  nothing  will  help  to  build 
up  the  reputation  of  the  Shorthorn  as 
a  milker  as  fast  as  authentic  records  of 
production.  There  have  been  no  boom 
prices  paid  for  milking  Shorthorns  for 
advertising  purposes,  hut  there  is  some 
one  ready  to  buy  all  the  good  record 
stock  that  is  offered  at  very  good  prices. 

Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y.  a.  ii.  prince. 


pasteurize  the  cream  by  heating  it  to 
142  to  145  degrees  and  holding  it  there 
for  30  minutes.  Then  cool  to  the  churn¬ 
ing  temperature,  hold  for  three  or  four 
hours  and  churn  sweet,  or  add  10  to 
15%  good  sour  milk  starter,  and  allow 
cream  to  ripen  at  70  degrees  until  it 
tastes  sour,  and  then  churn.  Pasteur¬ 
ized  sweet  cream  butter  is  the  best  but¬ 
ter  to  store,  as  it  keeps  better.  The 
cream  may  be  pasteurized  by  setting  it 
on  the  stove  in  a  tank  of  hot  water.  The 
cream  should  be  stirred  during  the  heat¬ 
ing  process.  n,  f.  j. 


Stringy  Milk 

Will  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  and  rem¬ 
edy  for  stringy  cream?  The  milk  is 
stringy  after  standing  for  some  time. 
The  cow  has  been  looked  over  by  a  veter¬ 
inary  surgeon  and  is  all  right. 

New  Jersey.  •  s,  e.  t. 

If  the  milk  is  not  stringy  when  drawn 
but  develops  this  character  later  the 
trouble  is  due  to  undesirable  bacterial 
growth.  The  trouble  will  doubtless  he 
remedied  by  boiling  all  utensils  with 
■w'hich  the  milk  comes  in  contact. 

n.  F.  J. 

Proportion  of  Butter  to  Cream 

How  many  pounds  of  butter  are  made 
out  ot  10  gallons  of  20%  cream?  Will 
feeding  a  higher  protein  feed  increase  the 
amount  of  cream  in  the  milk?  ii.  c.  F. 

Maine. 

Twenty  per  cent,  cream  weighs  8.4 
lbs.  to  the  gallon.  Ten  gallons  would 
weigh  84  lbs.  'Since  20%  of  the  84  lbs.  is 
hutterfat,  the  10  gallons  of  cream  would 
contain  16.8  lbs.  of  hutterfat  It  is  usu¬ 
ally  figured  that  a  pound  of  hutterfat 
makes  1  1-6  lbs.  butter.  Hence  the  16.8 
lbs.  of  hutterfat  wmuld  make  19.6  lbs. 
of  butter.  This  amount  will,  of  course, 
vary  slightly  according  to  methods  used. 
A  high  protein  ration  will  not  increase 
the  per  cent,  of  hutterfat  in  the  milk. 

iH.  F.  J. 


Free  CatafOS  jn  colors  explains 

.  ..  ^  now  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
It  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.  .. 

48  tlm  St.,Quincy.llt. ' 


i 


t 


•i  i  ■■ 


Churning  Troubles 

I  am  having  churning  troubles.  We 
have  a  fine  Jersey  cow.  lentil  the  very 
warm  weather  came  we  made  butter  all 
right.  Now  we  churn  and  take  off  a 
few  pounds  of  butter,  and  then  we  can 
churn  the  buttermilk  a  second  time  and 
get  a  pound  or  more  of  Ini’tter.  We  can 


Another  Case  of  Stringy  Milk 

We  have  a  young  cow,  second  calf, 
which  gives  a  good  quantity  of  rich  milk, 
and  seems  in  perfect  health.  At  times 
the  milk  becomes  stringy,  after  standing 
a  short  time.  Her  udder  is  soft  no 
lumps.  AYhat  should  we  do?  F.  R.  S. 

New  York. 

If  the  milk  ever  strings  when  straining 
it  just  after  it  is  drawn  it  is  probable 
that  the  udder  is  infected  with  garget. 
If,  however,  it  develops  occasionally  after 
standing  it  is  probably  due  to  bacterial 
contamination.  In  this  case  the  utensils 
should  be  sterilized  carefully  by  boiling 
water.  Keep  them  in  the  water  while  it 
boils.  While  milk  in  this  stringy  condi¬ 
tion  is  not  palatable  to  most  people  it  is 
not  harmful.  ....  .  H,  L.  J, 


It’s  Natural  tor  a 
Hog  to  Wallow 

Here’s  a  good  thing  to  do :  Provide 
a  wallow  close  to  the  feeding 
grounds  to  which  add  Dr.  Hess  Dip 
and  Disinfectant.  As  the  hogs  pass 
back  and  forth  from  the  wallow  to 
the  feed  trough,  the  DIP  will  kill 
the  lice  and  cleanse  the  skin,  while 
the  DRIP  will  destroy  the  disease 
germs  and  the  worms  that  pollute 
the  ground.  That  will  mean  a  clean, 
healthy  skin,  freedom  from  lice,  a 
safeguard  against  disease  and 
larger,  better  porkers. 


Dr.  HESS 
Ashland 


&  CLARK 

Ohi^ 


FARMERS  NOT  A  POISON 
POWERFUL  DISINFECTANT 


FOR  OAUF  8COIIKS 

lA‘a<liiis  tireedei-8  tentify  thatB-Katops 
Bcoiim.  B-K  iu  iniwerful  in  killing  germs^ 
\ct  mild  and  soothing  to  membranes.  Re¬ 
lieves  irritation,  heals  tissue,  and  stops 
infection.  Kasy,  simpie  and  cheap  to  use. 
Your  calves  are  worth  saving.  *Send  for 
evidence  fiom  users  and  our  book  ‘‘Save 
Every  Calf’  and  Special  Trial  Offer.  Go  to 
5'our  Druggit-t  or  (Jeneiai  Store.  Dealers 
wanted  In  ewry  town. 

General  Labo rato ries— Madison.  WIs. 

2722  So.  Dickinson  Street 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 

that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 

Roar,  have  Thick  Wind 
or  Choke-down,  can  be 
reduced  with 


/^BSORBINE 


also  other  Bunches  or  Swellings.  No  blister, 
no  hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Eco¬ 
nomical — only  a  few  drops  required  at  an  ap¬ 
plication.  $2  per  bottle  delivered.  Book  3  M  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind,  reduces  Cysts,  Wens,  Painful, 
Swollen  Veins  and  Ulcers.  $1  and  $2  a  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Book  “Evidence”  free. 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F..  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


In  use 
over 


4 


MINERAL' 

HEAVE"v?.r. 

.^COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

BEND  TODAY 

AGENTS 

WANTED 


93  Package 

guaranloed  to  g^vo 
aaflofaction  or 
money  refunded 

$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  fir  descriptive  booklet^ 


WNEBAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  461  fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa, 


—has  saved  thousands  ol  dollars 
and  thousands  of  horses.  The 
old  reliable  treatment  for  Spavin, 

Ringbone,  Splint  or  Lameness. 

For  sale  at  all  druggists.  Price 
|1  per  bottle,  6  for  $5.  ‘‘Treatise  onThe  Horse*' 
free  at  druggists  or  write  to  Dr.  B.  J.  KENDALLcI 
COMPANY,  EnosburpT  Falls,  Vt.,  U.  S. 


Books  Worth  Reading 

Animal  Breeding,  Shaw .  1.50 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall..  1.50 
Principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport..  2. .50 

Cheese  Making,  Decker .  1.75 

Business  of  Dairying,  Lane .  1.25 

Clean  Milk,  Winslow .  3.25 

Dairy  Chemistry,  Snyder .  1.00 

Dairy  Farming,  Michels .  1.00 

Handbook  for  Dairymen.  Well .  1.50 

Milk  and  Its  Products,  Wing .  1.50 

THE  RURAL  NfiWlYORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST„  NEW  YORK. 
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Sawdust 


Clean,  dry  sawdust  makes  an  ideal 
bedding  for  cows,  and  is  highly 
recommended  by  reliable  dairy 
authorities.  Economical  and  easy  to 
use.  Keeps  the  barns  clean  and 
sanitary.  Write  today  for  prices. 

We  also  sell  Baled  Shavin8:8  for  bedding,  in  carload  lota 

BAKER  BOX  CO. 

84  FOSTER  ST.,  WORCESTER.  MASS. 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay! 

0  fk  Buys  the  New  Butter- 
O  m  tly  Jr.  No.  2.  Lightrunning. 

^  easy  cleaning,  close  skim- 
“  ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 
lifetime.  Skims  96  quarts 

f>er  hour.  Made  also  in  five  ^ 
araer  sizes  up  toKo.Ssbown  bore. 

30  Days’  Free  Trial  Earns  Its  own  cosi 

.  *  and  more  by  what 

it  saves  in  cream.  Postal  brinffs  Free  cat* 

'  alojr,  folder  and  ’*direct-from-factory”  offer. 

Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  moDey« 

ALB AUGH -DOVER  CO.  »2> 

2171  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


SHEEP 


TI  INK  R  CHOICE  LOT.  STRONG 

1  IVIO  CROSS  BREEOERS 

The  leading  breed  for  hot  house  lambs.  Write  for 
literature  and  prices  to  J.  N.  McPherson,  Scottsville,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-Five  Choice  Reg.  Hampshire  Ram  Lambs 

$20  each  F.O.  B.  Sauquoit.  Jordan  Farms,  Sauquoit,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-Reg.  South-down  Ewes 

Also  Ewes  and  ilam  Lambs.  ELLIS  TIOER,  tilsditons,  M.  J. 

For  S«LE-Keg.  HAMPSHIRE-DOWN  EWES  AND 
ItAMS.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Glassione,  New  Jersey 

I  HORSES  7. 

FOR  SALE 

Three  Percheron  Horses 

registered  in  P.  S.  S.  B.  One  pair  six-year-old  mares  ; 
weight,  1,700  each.  Sure  breeders  One  two-year-old  Ally : 
a  prize  winner  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair  last  year.  One  Stallion 
three  years  old,  a  Son  of  the  $60,000  Carnot.  Won  first 
prize  last  year  for  the  best  two-year-old  in  N.  Y.  State. 
Also  first  at  Middletown,  N.  Y.  These  horses  are  all  sound 
and  right  in  every  way  and  can  win  in  any  show  ring. 
ARDMORE  FARM,  Glen  Spey.Sulliyan  Co.,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-Pure-Bred,  Black  Percheron  STALLION 

age,  6  years;  sound  and  a  good  breeder.  Price,  right. 

O.  V.  REAMS,  Box  264,  Eau  Claire,  Midi. 


SH 


AND  PONIES 


200  head  to  select  from.  Special  prices  on  colts  for 
August  and  September.  Write  Dept.  h. 

The  “Shadyside”  Farms,  North  Benton,  Ohio 

SHETLAND  PONIES 

All  ages  and  colors  at  give-away  prices,  as  I  am  ob¬ 
liged  to  sell  out.  Pauline  Smith,  Monroe,  Ct. 

Shetland  Ponies7."SS“J& 

herd  lu  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U.  S.  fto  to  1150. 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 


Thcrcughbred  Ccilie  Pups  fer  Sale  p?i^e^sf  amf  ss’ 

F.  L..  CHENEY  .  Guilford,  New  York 

fnllip  Piinc  and  GUINEA  PIGS. 

Lome  rups  nelson  bros.,  grove  city,  pa. 

iVn  Ilf  HnniP  Pershing  in  Prance, 

/Yireaaie  ai  name,  your  Farm  is  safe. 

Pedigreed  pups  for  sale.  W.  A.  LOWBER,  Biirlinqton.N.  J. 

AIREDALE  TERRIERS£”iK 

One  bitch  in  whelp  cheap.  Stud  dog,  winner  of 
many  blue  ribbons,  and  a  brave  hunter.  Fee,  $16, 
Puppies,  $15.  Allstone,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

Airedales  for  Sale  • 


FRANK  MEAU 


Also  one  nine-months-old 
female.  Pedigreed  stock. 
Amenia,  New  York 


maBLE  TO  j^GisxS  Airedale  Pups 

good  specimens,  85.  Russian  Wolf-hounds,  best 
blood  in  America,  820  and  8/25.  Also  Airedale 
brood  bitches.  8/20  up. 

J.  GUY  EESHER  -  Northumberland,  Pa. 

FPORCTC  Females,  $2.50;  males,  $2.  Per  pair,  $4, 
•  ^H**^*®  H.  G.  Hardy,  Wellington,  Ohio 

Either  color;  any  size. 
J.  J.  Mated  Pairs  or  dozen 

lota.  Catalogue  free.  JNO.  F.  MURRAY.  New  London,  0. 

2Af|A  FA~a(Al»  Either  color;  small.  Mated 
yVVw  Ivi  IClo  paira  or  dozen  lots.  Pamph- 

LEVI  FARNSWORTH,“New  ^London,**  OWo 

O  r  r  O  U  JS  for  Sale 

Either  color,  any  size,  singles,  mated  pairs,  or  dozen 
lots.  Catalogue  free.  C.  H.  KEEFER  SCO.,  Greenwich,  0. 


£  have  books  on 
all  subjects  of 
farming  by  rec¬ 
ognized  authorities. 
Write  us  and  we  will 
quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Up  State  Milk  Notes 

Pennollville,  Oswego  County,  N.  Y.,  is 
ereetiug  a  new  $60,000  milk  evaporating 
plant  whereby  producers  will  be  indepen¬ 
dent  of  milk  shipping  stations.  Large 
factories  and  creameries  of  this  vicinity 
and  the  large  chocolate  works  at  Oswego 
and  Fulton,  together  with  the  new  evapo¬ 
rator,  will  take  care  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  milk  produced  in  this  section  reg¬ 
ularly,  or  in  emergencies.  The  Caynga 
County  Milk  Producers’  Association  has 
appointed  a  committee  to  conduct  an  in¬ 
vestigation  as  to  freight  tariffs  and 
wholesale  costs  of  feed,  with  the  view  of 
buying  for  their  members  in  carload  lots. 
The  L>airymen”s  League  branch  of  this 
locality  is  taking  similar  action,  and 
Farm  Bureau  Agent  Weatherby  has 
promised  his  co-operation  in  such  an. 
effort. 

Feed  prices  are  more  alarming  than 
ever,  the  highest  quotation  at  pi*esent  be¬ 
ing  $4.50  per  cwt.  for  corn.  Farmers 
everywhere  are  planning  a  grainless  or 
near  grainless  ration  for  milch  cows  the 
coming  Winter.  This  together  with  the 
unusual  slaughter  of  milch  cows  because 
of  low  prices  for  milk  and  high  prices  for 
feed,  will  make  the  milk  flow  far  below 
normal  when  the  cows  come  in  from  pas¬ 
ture.  Because  retail  milk  dealers  have 
raised  the  price  of  bottled  milk  ten  cents 
a  quart,  Cortland’s  Common  Council  has 
ordered  a  probe  of  the  milk  situation,  and 
plans  are  suggested  for  a  centralized 
milk  depot  to  supply  the  entire  city  with 
milk  with  carefully  routed  deliveries. 

As  an  example  of  making  the  most  of 
waste  by-products  the  works  of  the 
Beardsly  Co-operative  Creamery  of  Wil- 
let  is  worthy  of  notice.  This  creamery 
has  large  quantities  of  whey  which  is  free 
to  patrons.  But  as  considerable  was  un¬ 
used  each  day  a  skilled  Italian  cheese- 
maker  has  been  engaged  to  take  the  un¬ 
used  whey  each  day  as  it  comes  fresh; 
from  the  vats,  and  make  it  into  cheese. 
By  subjecting  it  to  a  very  high  tempera¬ 
ture  a  soft  curd  is  secured.  This  is  molded 
into  small  cheese  of  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  three  pound  lard  pail.  The 
only  salting  given  is  by  rubbing  each 
cheese  with  dry  salt.  About  90  cheeses  a 
day  is  the  present  output.  Some  of  these 
are  put  directly  into  the  cooler,  and  shipped 
when  only  24  hours  old,  to  be  retailed 
and  eaten  while  fresh  and  soft.  Others 
are  dried  until  quite  hard.  These  are 
grated  and  used  with  macaroni,  spaghet¬ 
ti,  and  similar  foods,  having  acquired  a 
distinct  tang  in  the  drying.  Such  cheese 
used  to  retail  at  12  cents  per  pound,  but 
now  sells  for  about  16  cents.  This  cream¬ 
ery  paid  $2,254  for  April  milk,  and  $2,118 
for  May.  Union  Valley  creamery  paid 
$2..36  for  milk  averaging  3.2%  butterfat. 
Their  price  for  May  was  $2.01  for  a  3.18 
test,  considerably  better  in  either  case 
than  the  dealer’s  price  of  $1.95  and  $1.90 
for  Api’il  and  May  respectively.  North 
Pitcher  creamery  paid  the  unusual  price 
of  $2,441  for  April  milk  and  $2,245  for 
May  milk. 

In  a  list  of  prices  paid  for  these  two 
mouths  by  20  different  Central  New  York 
creameries  every  one  paid  more  than  the 
shipping  station  prices.  Farmei-s  feel 
that  October  1  should  see  a  decided  in¬ 
crease  in  contract  pi'ices  for  New  York 
City  milk,  and  they  are  anxious  that 
the  Dairymen’s  League  shall  exhibit 
more  backbone  when  it  comes  to  price 
regulations  at  the  next  contract  time, 
although  the  rank  and  file  took  the  mat¬ 
ter  quietly.  Still  the  let-down  in  price 
finally  agreed  to  at  the  time  of  the  April 
contracts  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to 
up-State  producers,  as  they  knew  the 
prices  first  arrranged  for  were  no  more 
than  their  just  due.  Later  developments 
in  feed  prices  proved  this  to  be  most  em¬ 
phatically  true,  and  only  the  fact  that 
the  business  with  hundreds  of  them. 

Farmers  feel  that  in  war  times  six 
months  is  too  long  a  period  to  contract 
for  milk — as  it  is  impossible  to  forsee 
conditions  so  far  ahead — shorter  term 
contracts,  will  he  fairer  to  all  concerned. 
Corn  will  he  a  very  late  crop  unless 
frost  holds  off  unusually  late  in  the  Fall. 
The  constant  deluges  of  rain  in  June 
made  planting  almost  impossible  in  many 
sections  and  cultivation  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  dairy  sec¬ 
tions.  The  past  few  hot  days  have  helped 
it  greatly  and  given  a  chance  for  cultiva¬ 
tion,  Iliaying  is  much  delayed  in  the 
same  sections,  nothing  of  any  amount  be¬ 
ing  done  to  secure  the  crop  until  this, 
the  last  week  in  July.  The  yield  is  fall*, 
somewhat  under  normal.  The  pea  crop 
is  rapidly  being  secured  by  the  canner¬ 
ies,  the  crop  being  70%  of  normal.  The 
vines  have  had  to  be  sacrificed  by  those 
farmers  who  did  not  have  silos  as  there 
was  too  much  rain  to  cure  early  pea 
hay,  which  is  highly  priced  for  milk 
cows.  p. 


“I  CANNA  get  over  it,”  a  Scotch  farmer 
remarked  to  his  wife.  “I  put  a  twa-shil- 
liu’  piece  in  the  plate  at  the  kirk  this 
morning  instead  o’  ma  usual  penny.” 
The  beadle  had  noticed  the  mistake,  and 
in  silence  he  allowed  the  farmer  to  miss 
the  plate  for  twenty-three  consecutive 
'Sunday.s.  On  the  twenty-fourth  Sunday 
the  farmer  again  ignored  the  plate,  but 
the  old  beadle  stretched  the  ladle  in  front 
of  him  and  in  a  loud,  tragic  whisper 
hoarsely  said:  “Your  time’s  up  noo,  San¬ 
dy.”/ — Ladies’  Home  Journal. 


GUERNSEYS 


nseys 


Persistent  Production  is  a  Characteristic  of 

the  Breed,  ^wo  Te»r  Oia  n^lfer  in  New  York  projneed 
tn  one  year  712  lbs.  of  butter  fat  and  12,270  lbs.  of  milkp 
besides  birth  to  a  vigorous  calf  a  montb  After 

tho  completion  of  record.  ^  ^ 


Write  for  the 
•'STOBY  OF  THE 
GUERNSEY  COW.'' 


American  Gnemse; 
Cattle  Club 
Bo*  R 
/  Pderboro,  N.  H. 


GUERNSEY  RIJI  1  SKeeistered.  Ages 
1  DVJL.1.03ni„„thsto2years 
Prices  Reasonable.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM,  Smithtown.N.Y 

BeneAltoGuernseys  fjrS?!  Wn.f.';": 

REGISTERED  Very  Reasonable  Prices. 

M.  H.  McCalliim,  Mgr.,  BELLE  ALTO  FARMS  Wernersville,  Pa. 


FOR 


RiiorncauRiilin.lf  A.  n.  cow  and  grandson  of 

SALE  OUernSeVDUIlUailGov.ofthcChene.  B’or breeding 

and  price  inquire  of  M.  A.  Stillord.  80  Kemp  Avs.,  No.  Adorns.  Moss. 

"71  SWINE 


BRANFORD  FARMS 

BERKSHIRES 

20  Young  Sows  Bred  to  Extra  Good  Boars  for 
August,  September  and  October  farrow.  Average 
Weight  around  300  lbs.  Prices  range  from  $75 
to  $100. 

75  Spring  Pigs,  both  sex,  sired  by  Branford 
Kival  Lee,  Branford  Schoolmaster,  etc.  Prices 
$35  to  $40. 

Two  Tried  Service  Boars. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  ON  ARRIVAL. 

BRANFORD  FARMS 
Groton,  Connecticut 


of  SIZE 
and  QUALITY 


BERKSHIRES 

The  boar.  Majestic  Mammoth  229500,  weight 
407  lbs.  at  7  months  of  age,  was  bred  and 
grown  by  us.  When  you  want  the  best  and 
want  them  big,  write  to 

Cfj  ^  a  DHTCD  WHITGUERN  FARM 
.  H.  CAKltK,  WEST  CHESTER.  Pa. 


Large  Berkshires  atHighwood; 

Letter  from  E.  B.  Perry,  Belfast,  N.Y.:  "The  sow 
arrived  Wednesday  in  excellent  condition.  Thank  yon 
for  your  interested  attention."  Our  sole  business 
and  our  higheit  ambition  is  the  breeding  and  sale 
of  bigger  and  better  Berkshires. 

H.C.  &  H.B.  HARPENDING,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


WAWONAISSA  BERKSHIRES 

Big  boned,  fine  specimens.  All  ages.  Superior 
stock  at  reasonable  prices. 
WAWONAISSA  FARMS  -  Boonton,  N.J. 


TARBELL  FARMS  BERKSHIRESl^.V\^,7f«,- 

Berkshire  pigs  of  both  sexes.  Good  Breeding.  Ex¬ 
cellent  individuals.  Prices  low  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Tarbell  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


Springbank  Berkshires 

Cliiirmer’s  Star  Ma.ster,  duo  August  28th.  Some  Starch  and 
AprilBoar  pigs,  weighing  around  80  pounds  by  Charmer’s 
Cliainpion  6th,  No.  208,200.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Harbledalc,  Conn. 


-E3  PDI^QMIDirQ  Sold  on 
■  *  tlAlVOniriEO  Approval 

Breeding  and  quality  unexcelled.  Prices  right. 
Write  us  your  wants.  H.  GRIMSHAW,  North  East,  Pa. 


lar(roRprh«hirpP!(r«^’l’*°f  Masterpiece  and  High  wood 
Large  DcrKSnilOrigS  Olood.  spring  stack  Farm,  Belleville,Pa. 


BLUE  PIGS 


If  you  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  growing  qual¬ 
ities  of  the  hogs  you 
now  raise,  why  not  try  the  BLUE  one?  They 
are  not  expensive,  but  they  are  the  best.  Write 
for  descriptive  m;itter  and  booklet. 

BLUE  HOG  BREEOING  CO..  •  WILMINGTON.  MASS. 


250  PIGS  SHIPPED  C.  0.  D. 

75  CHESTER  WHITES  AND  MEDIUM  YORKSHIRE  CROSS,  7 
weeks  old.  $7.50.  100  BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESTER  WHITES 
CROSS.  7  weeks  old,  $7.50.  75  0.  I.  C.  AND  LARGE  YORK¬ 
SHIRE  CROSS,  $8.00.  These  Pigs  are  from  Large, 
Growthy  stock.  D.  REEVES,  Lexington,  Mass. 


“HAMPSHIRES 

Pigs  any  age  ;  bred  gilts  for  fall  farrow,  , 
Free  circular.  Registered  Guernsey  Bulls.  K 

LOCUST  UWN  FARM.  Bird-lB-Hsnd,  Box  R,  Pa. 


30  R»g. CHESTER  WHITE  SPRING  PIGS 


REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES 

Boars.  Gilts,  Bred  gilts  and  Pigs.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Kidgely  Manor  Farm,  Stone  Ridge,  N.  V. 


Raa<r  O  I  r*  PIG<s  ready  TO  SHIP.  Silver 
a  lAJoj  strain.  Prices  reasonable. 

BKUBAKEH  BUOS.,  MIFFLIMTOWN,  PA. 


FOR  PURE  RRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESXVIEW  STOCK  FARM.  R. 
F.  I).  No.  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


HOLSTEINS 


] 


Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 

9fin  fancy,  well  bi-ed  and  nicely  marked  cows. 

‘•UW  A  number  are  recently  fresh  and  others  due  to 
freshen  soon.  They  are  heavy  pi-oducers  and  will 
please  you. 

1  flfl  ■”’®R  h>‘®d  two  and  three  year  old  heifera 

I  uu  bred  to  good  registered  H.  F.  Imlls.  All  stock  sold 
with  a  full  guarantee.  Special  price  on  oar  load  lots. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  S  SON  Springdale  Farms.  Cortland,  M.Y. 

Phono  116  or  1476  M 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins 

$  1 S  to  $20 
for  HIGH  GRADE  CALVES 

[either  .sex.  Express  paid  in 
lots  of  5.  40  large  high  grade 
[and  12  registered  Holstein 
cows  duo  ill  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember.  35  registered  heifers, 
1  to  2  years  old.  40  liigh  grade 
heifers  and  registered  bulls. 

J.C.  REAGAN.Tully.N.Y. 


Maple  Lawn  Holsteins 

300  Registered  and  High  Grade  Holsteins.  :‘)0 
Holstein  heifers,  1  week  to  1  year  of  age.  A.  It. 
O.  cows  and  heifers  in  calf  to  OrmsbyJano 
King,  at  reasonable  prices. 

C.  W.  ELLIS.  Jr. 

Maple  Lawn  Farm  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

inn  cows.  They  are  good  size  and  large 
I  U  U  produoei-8. 

3n  Fresh  and  nearby  springei-s.  Grade  Heifer 
U  calves.  Registered  heifer  calves  and  Regist¬ 
ered  bull  calves.  Also  service  bulls  all  ages.  If  you 
want  the  best  we  can  please  you. 

WEBSTER  &.  WADSWORTH 

Dept.  Y  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Phono  14*F*S  Phone  43*F*2  McGraw 


SALE 
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GRADE 


Holstein  Heifers 


All  nicely  marked.  They  are  bred  from  Registered 
Holstein  Bull  and  high-grade  Hams.  Must  be  sold. 
They  are  from  1  to  2%  Years  old.  They  have  all  tho 
Marki  of  Making  a  good  young  Dairy.  18  of  their 
dams  just  sold  for  $150  a  head. 

E.  MURPHY  -  Trumansburg,  N.Y. 

Sandes  Pietertje  Piersma  De  Kol 

358063,  a  2-year-old  Jheifer  combining  much  of  the 
best  producing  and  TRANSMITTING  blood  of  tho  breed. 
Mostly  white.  Price  right.  Step  lively. 

F.  H.  WOOD  .  Cortland,  New  Vork 


12  CALVES  SHIPPED  C.O.D. 

%  Holstein  Heifer  Calves,  $15,  out  of  31  lb.  Bull. 

2  Bull  Calves,  3  Ayrshire  ,  Heifer  Calves. 
D.  BEEVES  .  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 


Regisiered  Holstein  Heifer  straigJit,  nearly  white  cuid 

fit  to  show.  Sired  by  Tidy  Abbekerk  Prince  Jewel. 
Price,  $76.  GEO.  E.  HOWELL,  Spruce  Farm,  IIowELLS,  N.Y 


F  O  R  S  A  L  E 

Purebred  Holstein  Cows  and  Heifers 

bred  for  Fall  freshening  to  our  *10,000  bull.  Parm¬ 
er’s  prices.  MOHEGAN  FARM,  Peekskill,  New  York 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  wntlfor 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenango.N.Y, 


HoWein  Bull  Bargains  SrSKS 

bs.  milk.  S.  H.  Heist,  Center  Square,  Penna, 


High  Grade  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

to  8S0.  Ship  anywhere.  F.  II.  Wood,  Cortiaiid,  N.Y. 


JERSEYS 


Reg.VorkahirePiga  f A ft 


MERIDALE 

JERSEYS 


offer  several 
*  »  excellentyoung 
bulls  out  of  Register 
of  Merit  dams,  sired 
by  bulls  of  national 
prominence. 


AYER  &  McKinney 

300  Cheatnnt  Street,  Pbiladelpliia,  Pa. 


EUREKA  STOCK  FARM 

We  are  now  offering 

A  Few  Gh oice  Cows,  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves 

of  Exile,  Flying  Fox,  Eminent  and  Noble  breeding.  3 
Imported  Lincoln  ewes,  4  year-olds.  1  yearling  and  1 
ewe  lamb.  Chester  White  pigs,  10  week*  old.  Write  for 
Circular.  Edward  Walter,  Dept.  R,Box  66, West  Chester,  Pa. 

Fosterfield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 

FOR  SALE 

COWS,  HFIFFRS  and  CALVES.  Address 
Charles  6.  Foster, P.O.Box  173,  Morristown,  Morris  Co., N.J. 

Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

sired  by  Torono  Pogis  of  Hood  Farm  and  out  of 
high-producing  cows.  Prices  reasonable, quality  con¬ 
sidered.  William  Berry,  Valley  View  Farm,  De  Lancey,  N.Y. 


Reduce  the  High  Cost  of  Living'ler' 

watch  the  “kiddles”  thrive  on  tho  rich,  . 


f— Buy  a  registered 
Jer»ey  cow  and 
ch,  creamy  milk. 

JONES  JERSEY  FARM,  Sauquoit,  N.  Y. 
Choice  family  cows  a  specialty. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Swi^s  GofitQ MiiiKER.s 

O  tharples,  Centre  Square,  Pa. 

.  Fl  “  ■ 


Grade  Bucke,  810; 


Pure  Bucks,  830 


972 


rural  NEW-YORKER 


August  11,  1917. 
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I  Promt} t  Deliveries  on  UnadiUa.  Silos! } 

I  There  is  yet  time  to  place  your  order  and  have  it  delivered  be-  I 
I  fore  corn  harve^.  We  can  take  care  of  you — if  you  act  now,  I 

I  Defend  YOUR  Profits  with  a  UNADILLA  SILO  j 

I  .Com  Silage  {even  that  made  from  an  immature  or  frosted  crop)  is  the  i 
i  best  and  cheapest  milk  and  meat  producing  roughage  known.  Saves  ^.1 

half  the  hay,  and  high-priced  grain  feeds.  But  silo  prices  I 

have  advaticed,  and  are  going  higher.  Here  s  a  coupK>a,  = 

however,  which  will  save  you  money  on  a  Unadilla  .  M 

Silo.  Use  it  today.  It  does  not  obligate— but  pro-  1 

tects  you.  We  are  prepared  for  late  season  orders,  '  .•  § 

Unadilla  Silos  are  the  choice  of  thousands  .•■  '  g 

of  the  best  dairymen,  and  county,  state  i 

and  U.  S.  officials.  Don’t  delay  - 

another  day.  Send  the  coupon. 


UNADJIQ 


^  ip 


Unadilla  Silo  Co. 

Box  C,  Unadilla. 

N.Y. 


•••  ^ 


iiiiiiiiiiiniiMiinuiiiiiiiiiiiiiyiiuuiuiiiiiuiiiiiim'uiiunuiiiiuyiiiiiii^ 
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Write  today  and 
this  wonderful 
about  silage  and  dairy 
profit.  Telle  wliy  Harder 
Silos  are  big  money  earn¬ 
ers.  Send  postal  now  to 

HARDER  MFC.  CO. 

Box  II  CobleskUl,  N.  Y. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 


GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


-on  the  market.  Adj  ustable  automatic  take-up  hoop- 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per* 
manent  ladder  ere  some  of  the  unusual  features.  Th« 
International  SUoOo.,  118  Flood  lildg., meadville, Pa. 


^he  Extension  Roof 
Globe  Silo  means 


An  exclusive  advantage  found  in 
no  other  stave  silo  made:  Five 
feet  more  eapaeity  with  same 
lieight,  for  same  money.  Other 
exclusive  polntsyou  should  know 
about  before  deciding.  Send 
for  information  and 

SAVE  MONEY  NOW 

Big-  Bpeclal  cash  and  early  shipment 
discounts.  Write  at  once  to 

GLOBE 

2-12  Willow  St. 


SILO  CO. 

Sidney,  N.  Y. 


Quick  Delivery  of 


cDisiLaac 

CUTTERS 


CLIMAX 

ulth  thoie  advantagoM — 

FirKt:  'Jilin,  Rtral;:ht-edK-o<l,  fempored  kiilvds.  | 
Sooond  :  Inwurd  8hear  of  ilioBe  knives.  > 

'liilrd  :  Cloned  elliofT  stack. 

Saves  Time,  Power  and  Labor 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog 

Stocks  carried  In  all 
different  centers 
for  quick  slilpment. 

Or  order  from  ua  today.  We  will 
deliver  from 

WARSAW-WILKINSON  COMPANY 
104  Highland,  Warsaw,  N.  Y.  - 


Guarantee  of  Satis¬ 
faction  or  Monej' 
Hack. 


r  to  Pay 


Most  remarkable  offer  on  the  famous 
Majestic  Cream  Separator.  An  offer 
made  by  a  house  with  $12,000,000.00  capital.  We 
give  you  the  opportunity  to  try  the  Majestic  ab¬ 
solutely  free  for  30  days.  If  you  keep  it,  you  havea  year 
to  pay.  Send  it  back  at  our  expense  if  the  30  days  free 
trial  doesn’t  show  that  it  is  the  simplest,  easiest  to  clean 
and  closest  skimming  separator  you  have  ever  used. 
We  know  what  the  Majestic  will  do  and  we  want  you 
to  learn  what  thousands  of  others  have  learned— 

which  is  that 
the  Majestic  is 

M  4  >  -  i  f  19  the  least  ex- 

OclIO  ^  pensive  and 

r  _  C  -’Wmf  oasiest-to-oper- 

■  or  ate  separator 

made.  Anyhow 


FREE 

:Book 


Sizes 


Capacity 

375  lbs. 
500  ibs. 
750  lbs. 
1000  lbs. 


Send 


see  for  yourself 
at  our  risk.  Accept 
this  special  offer  now. 


Pay 

Nothing 
for  60  Days 

If  you  keep  the  Majestic  yon 
have  60  days’useof  it  before 
you  make  the  first  pay¬ 
ment.  Think  of  it— 30 
days  free  trial,  60  days 
before  first  payment  and  a 
year  to  all  in  easy  install¬ 

ments.  That  is  the  offer  to 
you  from  the  largest  agricul¬ 
tural  mail  order  house.  We 
can  make  this  offer  only  be¬ 
cause  we  know  the  merit  of 
this  wonderful  separator. 
We  knowwbat  an  amazing 
record  it  has  made.  If 
we  did  not  know  this, 
if  theMajestlc  could 
not  prove  its 
quality  under 
the  severest 
tests,  we  could 
not  afford  to  Bend  it  on  such  terms. 
We  will  ship  any  size  you  want  on 
this  free  trial  and  easy  payment 
—  plan. 

For  Free  Book 


— _ pictures.  Telia  yon 

all  about  the  Majestic.  Explains 
our  offer.  Gives  prices  and  terms. 
Shows  you  how  you  can  make 
more  money  out  of  your  cows. 
Get  all  the  facts  now,  about  this 
80  days  free  trial  and  year  to 
pay  proposition.  Send  postal 
or  letter. 

THE  HARTMAN  CO., 

4019  LaSalle  St., 

Dept.  616  Chlcaso 


Ensilage  Cutter  and  S-10  H.P. 


Gasoline  ^  ^  7  Cj 
Engine^^Jf  ^ 


vei ,  Lilt 
c  u  tte 

more  and  better  corn.  Put  with 
this  the  8-10  Hcavi  Diitl  enKino 
and  you  have  a  winninsr  comoin* 
atiun.  You  can  buy  the  two  at  $37S.  evurythinR  complete,  or  ^ou 
can  buy  either  Btumrote,  prices  are  low  now.  They  will  bo  much 
higher.  Heavi  Duti  engines  use  gasoline  or  kerosene.  There 
U  not  another  engine  just  as  good.  Catalog  of  both  enRlnos  and 
cutter  sent  on  request  and  a  special  price  to  the  first  man  In 
each  locality. 

R.  Consolidated  Gasoline  &  Engine  Co.,  202  Fulton  St,  New  York  Gly 


The  three  walls  of  Craiue  patented 
silos  insure  strength  and  perma¬ 
nency,  They  make  silos  frost 
proof,  water  tight,  and  air  tight,  be¬ 
cause  of  a  superior  method  of  con¬ 
struction. 

No  Iron  hoops  to  tighten  or  get  loose. 
Craine  silos  provide  insurance  iigainst 
wind  and  weather — because  of  throe 
distinct  walls — each  rendering  a 
scientific,  specific  service.  Before  you 
buy  investigate  this  wonderful  silo. 
Get  a  copy  of  our  catalog  and  our 
absolute  guarantee.  Learn  why 
Craine  silos  are  a  success  for  over  16 
years.  Agents  Wanted. 

Send  postal  noto 

CRAINE  SILO  CO.,  Box  llSL  Norwich,  N.  Y, 


A  MONEY  SAVING  SILO  FILLER 


Our 

67th 

Year 


The  Ensilage  Cutter  and  Silo  niler  that  pays  the  stockman  and  dairyman  l3 
one  that  cuts  the  Stalks,  Husks,  Leaves  and  Com  in  short  and  uniform  lengths. 

thereby  settling  evenly  and  quickly  In  the  alio,  prevent* 
Ing  Au  Cavities,  which  assures  proper  fermentation 
end  good’Ensilago.  **Silage  Saved  is  Money  Made*** 
The  one  machine  that  assures  good  Ensilage  is  The 

ROSS  SILO  FILLER 

Average  capacity  at  Low  Spsed,  one  ton  pei^our  per 
horsepower.  Four  sizes,  4  to  15  liorsepower  Gasoline. 

Here  is  the  Ensilage  Cutter  you  want—  a 
"money  «»vcr”  because  a  “good  sllago 
makor.”  Don’t  experiment— don’t  expect 
macerated  lonB-lengtii  com  stalks  and  chunks 
of  com  to  make  good  ensilage — itcan’tbedono. 

Get  a  Ross  and  do  it  right.  CalaXog  on  request. 


AILING  ANIMALS 


Scours 

I  have  lo.st  four  calves  lately,  ages 
range  from  two  to  four  weeks.  Calves 
seem  all  right  and  then  they  commence 
to  seem  mopy ;  bowels  loose,  but  eat 
every  meal  time.  They  linger  about  one 
week  and  then  die,  I  feed  three  times  a 
day,  calf  meal  and  milk.  What  is  cause 
for  it  and  can  anything  he  done  to  im¬ 
prove  conditions?  P.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

You  are  no  doubt  overfeeding  the 
calves.  Cut  down  the  calf  meal  and 
keep  reducing  it  until  scouring  ceases 
or  is  not  caused.  Add  an  ounce  of  lime- 
water  to  each  pint  of  milk  fed  and  keep 
all  milk  utensils  sweet  and  clean.  If 
scouring  starts  give  a  dose  of  castor  oil 
in  milk  after  12  hours  and  give  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  sublimate  of  bismuth  twice 
a  day  in  milk.  a.  s.  a. 


Thriftless  Colt 

I  have  a  filly  a  year  old  in  good  flesh 
and  spirits,  but  does  not  seem  to  be  grow¬ 
ing  as  fast  as  she  should.  She  has  been 
having  two  quarts  of  whole  oats  twioe 
daily  and  a  mash  of  ground  oats,  corn- 
meal  and  bran  nights  amounting  to  two 
quarts ;  gets  all  the  hay  and  green  rye 
she  wants.  Can  one  feed  a  colt  too  much 
grain,  and  so  burn  them  up  inside  as  they 
claim?  Would  you  give  a  good  grow¬ 
ing  ration?  The  colt  is  a  fine  animal 
and  I  want  to  give  her  all  the  chance  in 
the  world.  She  is  out  in  a  paddock  every 
day.  H.  P.  M. 

Ma.ssachnsetts. 

Your  mistake  is  in  feeding  mashes 
which  are  indigestible  and  unnecessary. 
Feed  whole  oats  and  one-sixth  part  of 
wheat  bran  by  weight.  Of  this  allow  one 
and  one-quarter  pounds  for  each  100 
pounds  of  body  weight  at  two  feeds  as  a 
day's  ration.  Let  the  colt  pasture  grass 
and  clover  but  not  rye.  Allow  free  ac¬ 
cess  to  rock  salt.  Sweet  skim-milk  may 
also  be  allowed  as  a  drink  or  he  mixed 
with  the  oats  and  bran.  The  latter  is 
the  better  plan  of  feeding,  a.  S.  a. 

Heaves 

We  have  a  fine  strong  horse  about 
seven  years  old  which  has  had  a  cold  for 
a  long  time.  He  blows  very  badly,  his 
flanks  going  up  and  down  continually  in 
a  most  distressing  way.  _  He  also  has  a 
discharge  from  the  nostrils ;  there  is  no 
odor,  however.  Has  he  the  heaves? 
What  is  the  disease?  What  should 
he  done  for  him?  How  shall  we 
feed  him?  Is  it  contagious  for 
other  horses?  Should  he  be  kept  out¬ 
doors?  j.  0.  L. 

New  Jersey. 

In  heaves  (emphysema  of  the  lungs) 
minute  air  chambers  are  broken  down  to 
form  large  chambers  which  do  not  per¬ 
fectly  expel  air,  so  that  the  abdominal 
muscles  have  to  he  brought  into  play  to 
complete  the  act  of  exhalation.  This  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  double,  bellowslike  move¬ 
ments  of  the  lower  flanks  seen  when 
standing  behind  a  hcavey  horse.  Chronic 
indigestion  always  is  present,  and  is  the 
original  cause  of  the  trouble  induced  by 
prolonged  over-distension  of  the  stomach 
with  roughage  and  working  the  horse 
when  so  distended.  Let  the  horse  live  on 
grass  this  Summer.  Treat  as  often  ad¬ 
vised  here  under  title  of  “heaves.” 

A.  s.  A. 


Cough  of  Pigs 

I  have  two  shotes  weighing  80  to  00 
pounds.  Those  pigs  cough  considerably 
and  have  done  so  for  some  weeks.  They 
appear  to  be  healthy;  eat  well,  and  are 
growing.  What  can  be  done  for  this  ail- 

Ohio.  J.  W. 

Lung  worms  no  doubt  cause  the  cougli 
and  unfortunately  there  is  no  sati.sfac- 
tory  treatment,  hut  well  fed  pigs  usually 
manage  to  withstand  the  ill  effects  of  the 
worms.  Give  an  entire  change  of  quar¬ 
ters  and  if  possible  let  the  pig.s  pasture 
new  seeding  of  clover.  Alfalfa  or  rape. 
Feed  generously.  In  their  slop  or  milk 
for  three  consecutive  mornings  mix  one 
teaspooiiLil  of  turpentine  for  each  80 
pounds  of  body  w’cight,  and  repeat  the 
following  week.  Keep  the  pigs  away 
from  dust  and  out  of  wet  beds.  A.  s.  A. 


Splint 

I  have  a  driving  mare  with  a  splint 
on  left  fore  leg  just  below  knee  on  in¬ 
side  of  leg,  which  is  causing  lameness. 
What  should  be  done  for  remedy  I  have 
had  even  larger  splints  on  other  horses 
without  any  bad  results.,  ii.  S.  6. 

A  splint  close  to  the  knee  joint  usually 
causes  lameness,  and  may  not  prove  cur¬ 
able.  By  preference  it  would  be  best  to 
have  a  trained  veterinarian  puncture-fire 


the  splint  with  a  thermo-cautery  and 
then  apply  a  blister.  If  you  have  this 
done  repeatedly  blister  the  splint  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  three  or  four  weeks  with  a 
mixture  of  one  dram  of  biniodide  of  mer¬ 
cury  and  one  ounce  of  lard.  Tie  the 
mare  up  short  after  blisfering.  Do  not 
wash  the  blister  off,  but  in  three  days 
apply  lard  and  then  apply  a  little  lard 
daily  until  the  skin  becomes  sound. 

A.  s.  A. 


Indigestion 

1.  I  have  a  horse  nine  years  old  that 
has  a  cough  when  he  is  eating,  and 
sometimes  w^hen  he  drinks.  When  I 
work  him  his  wind  is  a  little  bad,  just 
enough  to  notice  it,  and  he  seems  to  be 
low-spirited  this  Spring.  Up  to  two 
months  ago  he  had  always  been  a  very 
gritty  horse,  full  of  life;  now  he  hang.s 
his  head  and  seems  to  he  sleeping  as 
soon  os  he  stands  a  short  time  in  the 
field.  I  have  been  feeding  clover  and 
Timothy  mixed  for  hay,  mostly  clover, 
and  corn  and  oats  three  times  a  day  up 
to  April  first;  since  then  corn  and  oats 
morning  and  noon  and  chop  feed  at  night. 
I  also  have  a  five-year-old  horse  that 
does  not  cough  but  his  wind  is  about 
the  same  as  the  other  horse.  Just 
enough  to  show  when  they  are  working. 
2,  In^  January  I  lost  a  horse  six  years 
old,  sick  about  20  hours,  taken  sick  very 
suddenly  after  being  stabled.  I  thought 
it  was  spasmodic  colic,  but  sent  for  vet¬ 
erinarian,  and  he  said  it  *was  twisted  or 
knotted  intestine  and  that  there  was  no 
help  for  him.  Have  you  ever  heard,  or 
seen,  .a  case  of  either  knotted  or  twisted 
intestines  and  what  could  have  been  the 
cause?  G,  M.  s. 

Pennsylvania, 

1.  Stop  feeding  corn  and  hay  and  let 
the  hor-ses  live  on  oats,  wheat  bran  and 
grass  this  Summer  and  in  Winter  feed 
wet  oat  straw  or  oat  bundles  instead  of 
hay.  Give  one-half  ounce  of  Fowler’s 
solution  of  arsenic  night  and  morning 
find  increase  the  dose  if  found  necessary. 
Gradually  discontinue  the  medicine 
when  no  longer  needed.  2.  The  horse 
should  have  been  opened  to  determine 
the  cause  of  death.  Cases  of  guttle, 
twist  or  hernia  are  not  uncom¬ 
mon.  The  exact  cause  cannot  be  stated. 
Raw  linseed  oil  should  have  been  given 
in  large  doses  together  with  fluid  extract 
of  nux  vomica  and  a  sedative  medicine 
for  pain,  ?)ut  if  enteritio,  or  complete 
stoppage  was  present  treatment  would 
not  avail.  a.  s.  a. 


Liver  Disease 

A  valuable  young  mare,  five  years  old, 
died  recently.  She  commenced  to  have 
.some  _  ailment  about  six  weeks  before, 
standing  in  pasture  not  feeding,  then  be¬ 
gan  to  lie  around  stretched  out  full 
length  on  ground.  She  seemed  to  have 
fever  as  she  would  go  to  water  trough 
often  hut^  drink  little  at  a  time.  She 
was  stiff  in  hind  legs  and  small  part  of 
back  at  all  times;  a  few  days  before  she 
died  commenced  to  swell  in  hind  legs 
from  her  feet  to  her  body.  Post  mortem 
showed  liver  badly  swollen  and  full  of 
pus.  w.  A. 

iMest  Virginia. 

It  is  evident  that  an  abscess  formed  in 
the  liver  and  poisonng  of  the  system 
from  that  source  was  the  cause  of  death. 
We  are  unable  to  tell  you  just  what 
caused  the  aKscess,  but  treatment  in 
such  a  case  would  be  useless.  A.  s.  A. 


Obstructed  Teat 

I  have  a  fine  cow  just  fresh  one  month 
ago;  cannot  milk  one  teat.  I  use  milk 
tube.  There  is  a  hard  lump  about  size 
of  a  pea  in  the  middle  of  milk  duct.  I 
have  seen  a  local  veterinarian.  He  w'onld 
not  operate,  .saying  that  it  is  not  success¬ 
fully  done,  especially  when  cows  are 
fresh.  What  would  you  advise?  By 
u.sing  a  self  retaining  teat  dilator  which 
is  left  in  the  teat  all  day  and  all  night 
don’t  yon  think  that  the  milk  sinews 
would  enlarge  and  that  this  lump  would 
disappear?  Is  there  any  danger  of  cow 
liurting  hcr.self  with  a  teat  dilator  in 
the  luider  by  lying  down  on  it? 

Briti.sh  Columbia.  j.  D.  M. 

Reiieated  insertion  of  a  milking  tube, 
no  matter  how  well  it  is  sterilized  be¬ 
fore  use  will  be  about  certain  in  time 
to  cause  ruinous  mammitis  (gargetL 
The  veterinarian  may  attempt  removal 
of  the  growth  by  means  of  a  tubular 
cone-.shaped  cutting  instrument  which  is 
pulled  downward  to  scrape  off  the  growth. 
Such  operations,  however,  are  liable  to 
be  followed  by  infection  and  destructive 
inflammation.  The  modern  and  much 
better  operation  is  to  cut  through  the 
teat  and  dissect  out  the  growth  which 
is  split  in  half  by  tlie  first  incision.  This 
has  to  be  done  %vith  every  possible  pre¬ 
caution  against  infection.  It  may  be 
done  when  the  cow  is  giving  milk,  in 
which  case  the  wound  should  he  left 
open  for  a  time  the  milk  oozing  away 
during  tlie  healing  process  and  the  exter¬ 
nal  wound  not  to  be  closed  by  sutures 
before  the  internal  wound  has  practically 
healed.  If  the  surgeon  does  not  care  to 
attempt  such  an  operation,  although  it 
is  popular  and  successful  in  the  west, 
the  milk  secretion  in  that  quarter  should 
be  dried  off.  We  cannot  advise  you  to 
attem])t  operating  yourself.  Infection  is 
so  readily  caused  and  so  disastrous  that 
a  trained  surgeon  always  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  ill  such  difficjilt  cases,  a.  s.  a. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


il 


J! 


Vineland,  N.  J. 


Below  is  record  of  the  Vineland,  N. 
J.,  egg-laying  contest  for  week  ending 
.inly  Ml,  and  total  number  of  eggs  to 
date. 


Barred  Plymouth  Hocks. 


Oarret  W.  Ruck,  N.  J . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Otto  C.  Lubrs,  N.  J . 


N.  Myers,  Pa . 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N.  J . 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J . 

George  C.  W.ard,  Me . 

Woodside  Farm,  R.  1 . 


White  Plymouth  Rocks, 


Week  Total 
H  16S6 

21  1169 

43  1283 

38  1390 

27  1201 

27  921 

21  1145 

30  1400 


Chester  P.  Dodge,  Mass .  32  1292 

Holliston  Hill  I’oiiltry  Farm,  Muss..  41  1025 

Edward  E.  Murray,  N.  Y .  30  1372 

Victor  S.  Reichenbach,  Pa .  17  942 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  ,T .  28  1451 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  24  1009 


Columbian  Plymouth  Rocks 


Deptford  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  20  1211 

T.  J.  Enslin,  N.  J .  19  989 

.1.  M.  Jones,  N.  J .  30  1517 


White  Wyandottes, 

Thomas  Coate.s,  N.  J . 

A.  H.  Faulkner,  N.  J . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . ,.... 

Gablewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J...... 

l.usseroft  Farm,  N.  J . 

E,  C.  Moore,  N.  J . 

T.  H.  Matteson  &  Son,  R.  I . 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J . 

H.  ,S.  Tuthill,  N.  J . 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Lake  Farm,  R.  I . 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N’.  ,1 . , 

Wilburtlia  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 


26  1189 
31  1163 
19  1103 
30  1339 
41  1382 
47  1207 
41  r;3o 
11  1172 
35  1300 


31  1284 

20  1124 

21  1029 


Buff  Wyandottes. 

Clark  &  Howland,  Vt . 

W.  P.  I.aing,  N.  J . 

Mrs.  O.  R.  Elliott.  N  J . 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Relic  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  J . 

H.  W.  Colliiigwood,  N.  J . 

Tliomas  W.  Dawson,  Pa.. . 

Et.ion  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Thomas  Henry,  l*a . 

Miss  ,\deline  S.  Macintosh,  N.  J.... 

Underbill  Rros.,  N.  .T . 

Woodland  I’oultry  Yard,  I’a . 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

Avalon  Farms,  Conn . 

E.  A.  Rallard,  Pa . 

■Will  Rarron.  England  . 

Relic  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  J . 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Coverinwn  Farm,  N.  J . 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  .T . 

Jos.  H.  Cohen,  N.  J . 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son,  N.  J . 

Clias.  Daval,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

L.  S.  &  N.  L.  Depue,  N.  J . 

R.  F.  &  R.  A.  Earle.  N.  J . 

Harry  G.  Gardiner,  N.  J . 

C.  S.  Greene,  N.  J . 

Airedale  Farm,  Conn . 

R.  Frank  Grunzig,  N.  J . 

Henry  E.  Heine.  N.  J . 

itiebard  Heine,  N.  J . 

Heigl’s  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio . 

Hilltop  I’oultry  Yards,  Conu . 

Hillvlew  Farm,  Mo . 

Holliston  Hill  I’oultry  Farm,  Mass.. 

Hugh  J.  Hoehn,  N.  Y . 

James  F.  Harrington,  N.  j . 

John  It.  Lauder.  N.  J . 

Laywell  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Fred  J.  Mathews.  N.  J . 

Mt-reer  I’oultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

H.  H.  M.vers,  N.  J . 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 

Thomas  Henr.v,  I’a . 

Oakland  Farm,  N.  J . 

Miss  Anna  C.  Parry,  Pa . 

I’.  0.  Platt,  Pa . 

Riverside  Egg  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Josepli  H.  Ralston,  N.  J . 

Shadowhrook  Farm,  (k)mi . 

Sloan’s  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  i’a . 

Herman  F.  Sender,  N.  J . 

A.  E.  Spear,  N.  J . 

Sunnybrook  Farm.  N.  J . 

Tena'ere  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Training  School,  N.  J . 

J.  Percy  Van  Zundt,  N.  J . 

Shurts  &  Voegtlen,  N.  J . 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  J . 

White  House  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.... 

W.  K.  Wixson,  Pa . 

Willanna  Farm,  N.  J . 

Woodland  Farms,  N.  J . 

S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns. 

H.  G.  Richardson,  N.  J . 

Romy  Singer.  X.  J . 

Monmouth  i'anns,  N.  J . 

S.  C.  Black  Leghorns. 

A.  R.  Hampton,  N.  J . 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J . 

Sunny  Acres,  N.  J . 


47 

24 

38 


23 
38 

24 
31 

25 
24 
20 
17 


49 

39 

3:3 

32 

35 

46 
45 
5') 

47 

49 

40 
45 
40 
45 
.32 
23 

44 

37 
43 

38 

45 

53 
31 

50 
45 

54 

43 
40 
40 

50 

44 
34 
20 

43 

40 
54 

51 

44 
42 

41 

40 

42 

41 

30 

39 
37 
39 

47 
44 
39 
41 

43 
49 

48 

.39 

28 

31 


53 

29 

46 


1262 

723 

1UU4 


list! 

1109 

1109 

1135 

1292 

1407 

1547 

829 


1<v47 

1575 

1000 

1230 

1516 

1417 

1452 

1439 

1390 

1481 

1551 

1402 

1525 

1.'..38 

1423 

1169 

1301 

1329 

12o2 

1.500 

1228 

1740 

1202 

1374 

17)83 

loot 

1502 
1392 
HIT 
1 553 
1475 
1360 
!)90 
1389 
1 336 
1746 
l.-)28 
1425 
1411 
1307 
1574 
1551 
1435 
1130 
1158 
1528 
1300 
18.-.9 
1733 
1528 
1167 
15,58 
1567 
1641 

1186 

950 

1196 


1425 

1453 

1528 


Totals 


3696  135102 


'Dairy  Outlook  in  Lower  New  York 

There  is  something  a  little  ominous 
in  strings  of  cows  wending  theif  way 
not  to  the  hack  pastures  hut  down  the 
country  roads  to  the  shipping  stution.s. 
'I’liis.  if  any,  should  he  the  contented  .sea¬ 
son  f<4r  the  dairymen  of  Southern  New 
York.  For  a  fetv  weeks  now  nature  is 
halancing  the  cow’s  ration  on  the  hill¬ 
side,  the  labttr  cost  of  the  dairy  is  at  its 
minimum  and  tlie  monthly  milk  checks 
may  be  cashed  somewhere  else  than  at 
the  feed  store.  Why  then  should  not 
cows  be  imported  rather  than  a  part 
of  those  on  hand  shipped  out?  And  there 
is  no  question  but  that  they  are  going, 
here  find  there  a  few  from  a  herd,  now 
and  then  a  whole  herd.  A  short  trip 
ov<‘r  the  hills  gives  the  answer.  Not 
within  memory  has  the  early  season 
promised  so  little  for  the  coining  Win¬ 
ter.  Hay,  it  is  true,  will  be  a  bumper 
<  rop  and  our  innocent  city  friends  who 
believe  that  milk  is  made  from  hay  could 
see  nothing  but  bulging  barns  and  fat 
pocketbooks.  The  modern  dairyman, 


howo'.'er,  knows  that  his  equally  modern 
cow  ’ooks  upon  hay  as  a  side  dish  and 
demands  an  abundance  of  something 
much  more  succulent  and  toothsome  if  she 
is  to  deliver  the  goods  out  of  the  natural 
gr;  zing  season.  Nothing  less  than  canned 
saroe  from  the  siio  and  about  all  the 
grain  from  BtilTalo  that  her  owner  can 
purchase  will  satisfy  her. 

An  earnest  effort  was  made  all  through 
the  early  Summer  to  get  an  increased 
acreage  into  corn,  both  for  the  silo  and 
the  crib.  But  nature  fouglit  tlie  attempt 
vigorously,  and  nature  won.  Daily  tor¬ 
rents  from  the  clouds  drove  the  teams 
from  the  fields  and  only  the  drier  spot. 4 
could  he  planted.  Then,  impossible  of 
cultivation,  the  corn  nearly  succumbed  to 
weeds  Jind  Avater.  Short  and  yellow 
stands  the  corn  when  it  should  be  ap¬ 
proaching  the  tasseling  stage.  Things 
are  never  quite  as  bad  as  they  seem, 
however,  and,  Avith  the  improvement  in 
the  Aveather  that  iniist  come,  silos  will 
probably  be  from  one-half  to  two-thirds 
filled.  But  the  Winter  Aviiuls  will  bloAV 
through  w«'ll-nigh  empty  corn  cribs  and 
the  dairyman’s  money  will  continue  to 
folloAV  Horace  Greeley’s  famous  advice 
to  young  men.  At  least,  that  is  the 
outlook  in  .Tuly. 

But  will  not  higher  prices  for  milk 
balance  the  increased  cost  of  grain  and 
fodder?  Alas,  there  is  little  room  In 
the  dairyman's  breast  for  either  faith 
or  hope.  He  long  ago  learned  th;\t,  come 
Avhat  may,  he  Avill  not  be  allowed  any 
such  increase  in  price  as  would  take  care 
of  a  marked  increase  in  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion.  The  retail  price  of  milk  is  steadily 
advancing  in  New  York  and  one,  at  least, 
of  the  city’s  influential  dailies  is  edi¬ 
torially  urging  its  readers  to  combat  this 
advance  by  cutting  do4vn  consumption. 
Whether  so  advised  or  not,  no  one  doubts 
that  city  consumers  will  endeavor  to 
economize  in  milk,  as  In  other  foods,  as 
the  price  ri.ses.  In  spite  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men's  League,  the  great  milk  companies 
still  have  a  strangle-hold  upon  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  show  little  intention  of  re¬ 
leasing  th.eir  grip.  It  is  an  open  (pies- 
tion,  too,  how  much  real  independence  of 
the  “milk  trust’’  the  D'airymen’s  T.eague 
has  yet  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  its 
memlx’rs. 

With  cornmeal  now  soiling  at  .$4  per 
liuiidn’d.  other  feeds  in  proportion,  and 
no  relief  in  sight,  there  is  little  to  be 
wondered  at  in  the  ])resent  sacrifice  of 
cows.  So  long  as  a  cow  is  Avorth  more 
for  beef  titan  for  milk  she  Avill  go  to  the 
hufeher,  and  no  Availing  of  babies  will 
stop  her.  So  long  as  city  consumers  urge 
T(>striction  of  consumption  rtither  thiin 
reform  in  methods  of  distribution  heifer 
calves  will  not  grow  up  to  bt'como  moth¬ 
ers.  Legi.slation  is  futile,  and  railing  at 
ftirmers  is  foolish. 

These  are  old  stories,  retold  so  often 
its  to  have  become  monotonous  to  most 
of  4IS.  But  a  ray  of  hope  now  arises  that 
in  the  coming  struggle  for  food  the  po¬ 
sition  long  held  by  the  dairy  farmer  Avill 
be  at  last  understood,  and  understood  not 
alone  by  those  in  close  touch  Avith  coun¬ 
try  life,  but  ahso  by  those  in  authority 
Avhose  understanding  must  he  reached  be¬ 
fore  there  can  ho  any  hope  of  rectifying 
the  intolerable  conditions  that  have  long 
obtained  in  the  dairy  industry. 

M.  R.  D. 


Buffalo  Meurkets 


'I'he  season  is  advancing  rapidly  and 
the  excessive  showers  of  late  have  given 
Avay  here  to  an  almost  rainless  period  of 
more  than  two  week.s,  though  farmers 
elsewhere  are  still  held  up  by  them  occa¬ 
sionally.  The  price  situation  has  not 
changed  much  except  that  new  apples 
only  are  (pioted  at  .$2  and  .$2.2.5  i)er  bn. 
box  for  best.  Watermelons  oddly  remain 
at  ()0c  each  for  finest  in  siiite  of  the  hot 
Aveather.  StraAvberries  are  still  (pioted 
at  12c  and  Klc  per  quart,  but  they  are 
practically  gone.  The  season  for  them 
has  been  long  and  the  quality  above  the 
average.  Botatoes  are  now  .$2.75  and 
$4..50  per  hhl.,  a  pretty  nearly  normal 
price.  Beans  still  retain  their  former 
price  of  $1)  and  .$f).50  per  bu.  Other 
lu-ices  are  about  normal.  The  potato  and 
bean  crops  are  still  in  doubt  in  this  terri¬ 
tory.  Spi'ing  rains  cut  doAvn  the  acreage 
badly. 

Georgia  poaches  are  still  quoted  at 
.$2.25  and  $.‘J  per  carrier,  but  must  soon 
come  down,  as  this  district  has  a  bumper 
crop,  which  will  begin  to  move  soon. 
Muskmelons  still  come  from  tlie  Imperial 
Valley,  California,  Avholesaling  sit  $2  and 
.$2  per  crate,  but  Georgias  are  undei-sell- 
ing  them  at  $1  and  $1.50  per  crate.  It 


is  siiid  that  lack  of  ]iickers  Avill  out  out 
the  huekleberries  mostly,  hut  raspberries 
iire  ideiity  sit  12c  and  l.nc  for  black,  and 
B)C  and  4S('  for  ri’d  per  tpiart.  Some 
SoutlKum  blackberries  sire  in,  selling  at 
Sc  and  10c  per-  (piart.  Currants  are 
jilenty  at  7c  and  12c  per  quart,  for  all 
colors,  and  cherries  are  Availing  a  little 
at  .‘15c  and  75c  for  7-lb.  basket  for  all 
colors.  Southern  fruits  remain  high ; 
lemons  leading  at  $(>..50  and  $7.50  per 
ersAte;  oranges,  .$.‘).25  and  .$4  same;  limes, 
80c  and  00c  per  1(X);  grapefruit  not 
qiioti’d ;  banansKS,  $1.25  and  .$2..50  per 
bunch  for  yellow  and  .$.2.50  and  .$5  for 
red. 

Vegetables  arc  identy  and  the  demand 
is  j^od.  String  beans  are  ,$1.15  and 
$1.25  per  h,n. ;  beets,  .20c;  carrots,  1.5c 
and  .20c;  green  onions,  20c  and  25c;  pars¬ 
ley,  25e  and  .20e;  radishes,  25c  and  40c, 
all  per  doz.  bunches.  Cabbage  is  $3.75 
and  $4.25  per  100 ;  celery,  15c  and  45e 
per  hunch  ;  cucumbers,  $1  and  $1.50  per 
basket ;  lettuce,  20o  and  00c  per  2-doz, 
box ;  peas,  $1  and  .$2  per  hag ;  tomatoes, 
$1.25  for  .Terseys  per  bu. ;  12e  and  15c 
per  lb.  for  hothouse.  The  home  crop  of 
tomatoes  is  not  in  sight  yet,  plants  often 
not  even  blossomed,  hut  the  weather  is 
noAv  more  favorable  to  them. 

Butter  is  still  high,  in  spite  of  good 
pastures,  quoted  at  42e  for  best  creamery, 
.2.5c  and  .2Sc  for  dairy  ;  ,24e  and  37c  for 
crocks,  and  30c  for  poor.  Chee.se  is  lower 
at  24e  for  best  domestic;  21c  and  22c  for 
fair  to  good.  Eggs  remain  high  at  42c 
for  Avhite  hennery,  and  not  beloAV  ,25c  for 
anything.  Both  live  and  dressed  poultry 
are  active  at  good  prices,  full  lists  quoted 
only  in  frozen,  at  3.2c  and  .24c  for  tur¬ 
keys  ;  22c  and  25c  for  fowls ;  24c  and  27c 
f()r  chickens ;  26c  and  2!)c  for  broilers ; 
.‘>3c  and  34c  for  capons;  2.2c  and  24c  for 
ducks,  and  ISc  and  19c  for  geese.  Un¬ 
frozen  dressed  is  a  cent  or  two  higher 
than  frozen  and  live  a  cent  or  two  lowei'. 

J.  W.  c. 


Control  of  Depluming  Mites 

IM.A"  .Amung  Leghorns  are  nearly  bald 
and  I  tliink  it  is  tlie  depluming  mite,  but 
do  not  knoAV  a  remed.v.  The  head  is  very 
ri’d  and  in  some  the  redness  encircles  the 
eyes.  Will  you  tell  me  Iioav  to  control 
the  pest?  M.  A.  Y. 

Ncav  York. 

The  depluming  mite,  like  other  sorts  of 
lioultry  vermin,  will  succumb  to  grease  of 
almost  any  kind,  if  thoroughly  applied. 
Ordinary  sulphur  ointment  is  perhaps  as 
good  as  anything  for  this  pest.  It  may 
l)(‘  rubbed  in  over  the  affecte<l  parts  and 
the  application  repeated  later  if  need  be. 

M,  R.  D. 


Skin  Disease 

I  have  a  Bhode  Island  Red  hen  which 
has  a  skin  disea.se  of  some  kind.  On  the 
right  side,  near  the  tail,  the  skin  is 
shaped  like  a  cup.  From  the  oup-shaped 
skin  runs  a  scratch  or  sore  Avhich  seems 
to  be  spreading  to  tlie  hen’s  back.  In 
till’  cup-shaped  skin  there  is  a  black  scab, 
Avhich  is  Avorking  loose,  and  looks  like 
dirt.  I  rubbl’d  vaseline  into  it.  2’he 
scratch  looks  quite  sore  and  I  rubbed  it 
with  vaseline.  Since  then  it  is  improv¬ 
ing.  Is  the  disea.se  infectious?  F.  o. 

Pennsylvania; 

I  do  not  knoAV  what  this  sore  that  you 
describe  is,  but  think  that  you  will  be 
safe  in  treating  it  on  general  principles 
with  some  good  anti.septic  ointment,  such 
as  carboHzi’d  A’aseline.  This  may  be 
rubbed  lightly  into  tlie  sore  and  the  ap¬ 
plication  repeated  after  a  time  if  im¬ 
provement  is  noted.  As  some  contagious 
skin  disease  may  be  in-esent  it  would  be 
Avell  to  keep  the  hen  from  the  rest  of  the 
Hock  until  cured.  M.  R.  D. 


Dr.  Black:  “I  suppose,  Mrs.  Brown, 
[hat  you  liave  given  the  nu'dicine  accord¬ 
ing  to  directions’?”  Mrs.  Brown;  “Well, 
doctah,  I  done  my  bes’ ;  you  said  give 
Pete  one  o’  dese  pills  three  times  a  day 
ontil  gone,  hut  I  done  run  out  o’  pills 
yisterday,  an’  he  hain’t  gone  yit.” — Cre¬ 
dit  Lost. 


PiLLINC^ 
CAPON  TOOLS 


•Caponlze  and  double  the 

(weight  and  the  price  of  your 
cockerels.  Easily  done.  Com¬ 
plete  outfit— full  In¬ 
structions— prepaid. 

G.  P.  PILLING  &  SON  CO. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,  Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  Rtocking:  ourposos, 

fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  (hanes,  Stork.s,  Swans, 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon,  fiQiiirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist,  Dept.  10,  'Yardley,  Pa. 


.  ivuuuc  iMdiiU  iveas  'York  sho 
two  consecutive  years.  H  igh-grade  utility  breeti 
stock,  also  eggs  for  hatching.  Send  for  ciren 
MAPLEOKOFT  farms,  Box  R,  Pawling, N 


Haystack  Mountain  Farm 

now  selling  Hens  from  our  Breeding  Pens  at  $2.50  Each 


Rn  Root  Rroado  Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys,  Hares 
OUDCOlDIOoUS  Dogs  and  (.'avies.  Stock  and  Eggs, 
Catalogue  Free.  II.  A.  SOUIIEK,  Box  29,  Sellerxvllle,  I'a. 


L^horns-Barron-WyandotleSe"^'"prices?e(i’.m^^^ 

I’nllets  and  cockerels  from  imported  stock,  records  200  to 
282.  Imported  hens  with  records  over  260,  very  reasonable. 
Tested  yearling  cocks.  The  Barron  Form,  R.  3.  Conncitsville,  Po. 


For  Sale-35  Pekin  Ducks 

each.  .  “  ■  ’ 


Pekin  Duck- 
.  4  ■weeks  old,  35c. 
KEGEH  FRUIT  FARMS,  Flandeks,  N.  J. 


Yearling  Hens  for  Sale 

Several  Thousand 
White  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Send  for  price-list  with  description  of  our 
stock  and  record  in  Egg-Laying  Contest. 

The  demand  will  be  great,  and  to  avoid 
disappointment,  order  early.  Address 

Branford  Farms,  Groton,  Conn. 

1  World’s  Greatest  Layers 

Big  Reductions  No'w 

M'  8.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  VT.  Wyandottes, 

•  S.  C.  R.  I.  Rods,  Bufi  Orpingtons. 

1  0  00  PROOF— Ist prize  Leghorns,  North  Am.  Egg 

■  Contest ;  6  hens  laid  4139  eggs  ;  Reds  1st 

1  ■■  wfcd  pi  ize,  five  hens  laid  1043  eggs,  highest  offi- 
1  Xlf'f'  0  cial  Red  record;  Wyandottes,  Ilissoiiri  Egg 

1  ntltlu  Contest,  40  hens  laid  2006  sfrss,  over  200-sflru 

I  rxvsr.  average.  Most  profitable  poultry  known,  Bijrre. 

1  rn  K  ductions  on  Breeding  Stock.  Hatching  Eggs;  Baby 

1  •  L.IV  Chicks.  “Story  of  the  200-Eac  Hen,'*  contains 

■  VF  A  D  valuable  Information  that  will  mcrcaso  your  egg 

M  1  Ju  yield.  40c.  refunded  on  first  order. 

1 PENNA.  POULTRY  FARM  r.  p.. 

^LEGHORN  BREEDERSv 

'‘With  The  Lay  Bred  in  Them” 

We  offer  White  Leghorn  males  and  females  at 
moderate  prices.  Carefully  selected  birds  from 
our  strain  of  exceptionally  heavy  layers.  Many 
fully  pedigreed.  Healthy — vigorous — produc¬ 
tive.  Every  bird  bred  and  reared  by  us.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  assured.  Write  your  wants.  Circular  free. 

SPRECHER  BROS.,  Box  40,  Robrerstown, Pa. 

1  YEARLING  WHITE  LEG-  I 

1  OV-FV-F  HORN  HENS  $1  EACH  1 
1  R-  *•  RED  PULLETS,  four! 

I  4^  O  W  montbs  old,  $  1 .25  EACH  f 

I  Best  laying  Strains.  Absolute  Satisfaction.  Inspeo-  = 
1  tlon  invited.  OIHlIIAltD  VIEW  POULTRY  s 
1  FARM,  {Established  i 809)  Acushnet,  Mnsw.  1 

. . . . . 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

“Specially  bred  for  heavy  epo-production.*’  Bred  for  many 
generations  from  high-record  hens.  1,000  selected 
breeding  hens  and  cockerels  at  $1  and  $1.50  eitch. 
Must  have  room  for  growing  stock.  Bny  early  and 
save  money.  0.  U.  LONGENEOKER,  Box  50,  Elizabethtown,  I’a. 

LANSING’S  LEGHORNS 

YELLOW  LEGGED  MOULTING  HENS 

For  fall  and  early  winter  laying 
$1.50  Each.  E.  O.  LANSING,  Komnlns,  N.'Y. 

Evergreen  Poultry  Farm 

famous  trap-nested  strain  S.  0.  White  Leghorns. 
Hens  and  pnllets  at  real  sacrifice  prices  to  make 
room.  JOHN  H.  WEED,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Fnr  ^  compelled  to 

1  ui  oaio  lojjve  town  will  sacrifice  my  entire  flock  of 

High  Grade  WHITE  LEGHORN  HENS  at  $1  Each 

A.  ANDEKEK,  Box  150,  R.  F.  0.  1,  DOVER,  N.  J. 

Baby  Chicks  and  Eggs  E^ngi”8  h’s.®c; 

■White  Leghorns  and  Ancouas.  From  hens 
with  record.s  of  2.50  to  280.  A  few  cockerels.  Write 
for  prices.  HARTMAN  POULTRY  FARM,  So.  Columbus,  Ohio 

AL"  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Sc.  and  up.  Money 

l>||inKx  refunded  for  dead  chicks.  Oir.  free. 
WIIIVAa  w.  A.  LAUVEK,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

THE  “MOHEGANITE”  STRAIN 

OfS.C.  White  Leghorns  and  Rhode  Island  Whites,  "  3 
hens  in  4,”  from  tramnested  ancestry,  recording  480 to  260 
eggs  in  pul  let  year.  Prime  pullets  $1.40,  August  delivery  • 
yearlings  $2.50.  MOHEOA.N  EAUM,  Box  T,  Peckiklll,  Jl.  V. 

Barron  Breeding  Cockerels  ifeSJJn 

Early  April  Hatch.  Range  Roared.  Selected  and 
guaranteed  Satisfactory  or  no  sale.  Also  few  Pul¬ 
lets  for  immediate  shipment. 

Justa  Poultry  Parm,  Southampton,  N.Y. 

F  O  It  S  -A.  E 

150  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens 

Selected  atock.  A.  S.  Persons,  Mt.  Vision,  N.V. 

Fed.  S.C.W.'Leghorn  Cockerels 

Extra  finality.  fill.50  to  !iS3,  according  to  breeding. 
W.  E.  ATKINSON  -  Wallinoford,  Conn. 

500  YEmiMG  White  1  pffhnrnsSJ  25each.  Males,S1.50each 
LATING  nnUoLBgnornS  Sliippedon  approval. 
Klverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  165,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

T=Loolx-jBt 

Breeders  for  sale.  Eggs  and  chicks  in  season. 

A.  C.  JONES,  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown,  Delaware 

$15  per  lOO 
^  $140  per  1,000 

SILVER.  WHITE  AND  COLUMBIAN  PAlrin  niinlrliM  a'.. 
WYANDOTTES, S.C.R.I.  REDS  and  “ BKIn  UUCKIingS 
Alflliam  Poultry  Farm,  R.  34,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

D  T  T  I  I  n  T  C  E-Singlo  C.  WliUe 

MT  KJ  LiLiLd  1  iJ  J^ghorns;  best  egg-laying  strain; 

husky,  farm-raised,  free-range, 
bird.s.  April  hatched.  Farmer’s  prices.  Any  ntiantity. 
KKYNOLDS  FARM,  R.  F.  D.,  Annandale,  New  Jer-sky 

Pullets  and  Cockerels 

Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas  and  Silver 
Campines.  Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  R.  2,  Athens,  Pa. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE 

We  believe  every  advertiser  In  oar  Poultry  Department  la 
honcKt  and  reliable.  We  ataud  back  of  these  classihed  adver* 
tisernonts  with  our  **  Sguare  Deal  Guarantee.^*  aa  we  do  the 
display  advertiaementa.  Those  purchaaing  eggs  for  hatching 
and  baby  chicks  must  understand  that  they  are  assuming 
some  risk  when  ordering  from  a  distance .  For  the  moat  part 
eggs  and  chicks  carry  safely,  but  somotimea  rough  hancUiDg 
by  the  express  companies  or  exposure  to  heat  and  cold  causes 
damage.  That  eggs  fail  to  batch  or  chicks  die  is  not  conclusive 
evidence  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  and  we  shall 
not  consider  claims  on  that  basis.  To  avoid  controversy 
buyer  and  seller  should  have  a  definite  underatandi^  aa  to 
the  re.sponsibility  assumed  io  case  of  dissatisfaction. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


A  short  time  ago  we  cashed  two  checks 
for  one  of  our  patrons,  drawn  by  S. 
Hetman  &  Son,  185  Duane  Street,  New 
York  City.  One  check  dated  June  23d 
for  $10.85,  one  check  dated  July  3d  for 
$11..30;  each  in  payment  for  crate  of 
eggs.  We  received  notice  this  morning 
these  checks  went  to  protest  on  account 
of  bankruptcy.  This  party  shipped  two 
crates  of  eggs  to  same  destination  on 
July  3d  and  one  on  July  14th.  We  will 
value  any  information  you  can  give  us 
in  regard  to  this  matter.  S.  F.  S. 

New  Y'ork. 

The  place  of  bu.siness  of  the  above 
named  firm  is  closed  and  we  are  in¬ 
formed  that  S.  Betman  &  Son  have  put 
their  business  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 
This  was  not  a  commission  house,  and 
therefore  .shippers  have  not  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  bond  which  commission 
houses  are  obliged  to  file  with  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department.  With  irresponsi¬ 
ble  dealers  of  this  kind  shippers  have  no 
protection  whatever,  and  the  produce 
might  just  as  well  be  dumped  in  the 
street  as  sent  to  sharks  of  the  Betman 
&  .Sou  type  in  the  New  York  market. 

You  remember  the  time  you  exposed 
The  Akron  Tire  Co.,  New  York  City^ 
.some  time  ago.  This  same  crowd  of 
sharks  are  now  running  under  the  name 
of  The  Hercules  Tire  Co.,  1789  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  City.  They  wrote  me 
that  the  Hercules  Tire  Co.  was  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Akron  Tire  Co. ;  that  was 
enough  for  me  to  let  them  alone.  A 
friend  of  mine,  O.  R.  Bishop  of  Connec¬ 
ticut,  bought  two  37x5  Hercules  tires 
guaranteed  to  run  5,000  miles,  and  one 
ran  not  over  10  and  the  other  about  15 
miles.  They  were  old  scrap  tires  re¬ 
covered  with  very  thin  rubber.  He  paid 
$19.  When  he  sent  back  the  ones  that 
played  out  they  either  put  on  some  more 
rubber  and  sent  them  back  to  him.  or 
some  a  little  poorer.  He  showed  them 
to  me  and  I  told  him  they  were  not 
worth  putting  onto  the  rims.  F.  u.  w, 

Connecticut. 

It  is  usually  the  case  that  when  the 
name  of  a  concern  becomes  odious  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  business  methods  employed 
the  promoters  change  the  name  or  as¬ 
sume  a  new  name  in  order  to  allay  sus¬ 
picion  of  those  whom  they  had  de¬ 
frauded  previously.  The  above  exper¬ 
ience  will  serve  a  further  warning  to 
our  people  to  beware  of  the  bait  on  the 
hook  of  the  bargain  tire  houses. 

I  have  been  swindled  by  two  so-called 
start-you-in-the-mail-order-business  firms. 
About  the  middle  of  January,  1913,  I 
sQiit  the  Pease  Manufacturing  Company, 
Inc..  6(5-70  Broadway,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.. 
$2.50,  and  again  of  February  1,  1913,  I 
paid  this  firm  $15.75,  making  a  total  of 
$18.25,  which  was  paid  this  firm  for 
their  mail  order  plan  by  which  they  told 
me  I  could  make  money  very  easily  by 
following  said  plans  of  theirs.  On 
March  19,  1915,  I  sent  $87  to  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Opportunities  Exchange,  Inc.,  52 
West  Chippewa  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for 
their  plans  and  supplies  for  engaging  in 
the  mail  order  line.  I  succeeded  in  get¬ 
ting  them  to  take  back  $36  worth  of 
goods  in  exchange  for  advertising  space, 
therefore  I  only  wish  to  make  claim  of 
$51  against  them.  The  firms  above  men¬ 
tioned,  are  fraudulent  to  the  core,  and 
I  do  not  see  why  Uncle  Sam  has  not 
sent  them  all  to  a  Federal  prison  long 
ago.  Their  whole  scheme  is  to  sell  you 
an  outfit,  consisting  of  a  lot  of  high- 
priced  printed  matter  and  some  other 
supplies  which  are  nnsalable.  When 
they  tell  a  person  that  he  will  be  able 
to  start  a  successful  mail  order  business 
with  their  plans,  they  positively  know 
that  such  a  statement  is  not  true.  They 
are  after  your  first  payment  and  do  not 
expect  to  have  very  many  transactions 
with  the  same  person^  hence,  they  rob 
a  person  good  and  proper  right  off  at  the 
start.  C.  A.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

We  have  warned  our  people  repeated¬ 
ly  against  these  '“start-you-in-'the-mail- 
order-business”  fakers.  The  way  this 
business  is  conducted  amounts  to  a  swin¬ 
dle  to  those  who  take  the  bait  and  part 
with  their  good  money  on  the  represen¬ 
tations  of  these  concerns,  that  $25  to 
$100  a  week  can  be  easily  made  by  fol¬ 
lowing  the  instructions.  Mr.  Lee  P. 
Heacock  is  president  of  the  Mutual  Op¬ 
portunities  Exchange  and  our  informa¬ 
tion  is  that  he  was  never  engaged  in 
the  mail-order  business  himself  unless 
taking  money  from  the  inexperienced  to 
s<-art  them  in  the  mail-order  business 
might  be  so  considered.  It  is  very  diflS- 
cult  to  prove  the  intent  to  defraud  by 
promoters  of  schemes  of  this  kind,  and 
this  no  doubt  accounts  for  the  failure  of 
the  post  office  authorities  to  close  up  the 
two  above-named  concerns  on  the  charge 
of  using  the  wails  W  defraud,  If  there 


was  so  much  easy  money  in  the  mail¬ 
order  business,  as  these  promoters  repre¬ 
sent,  the  logical  conclusion  would  be 
that  they  would  go  into  the  mail-order 
business  themselves  instead  of  teaching 
others  how  to  make  a  fortune. 

Is  an  investment  in  the  American 
Sleeve- Valve  Motor  Co.  safe?  It  is 
located  in  Philadelphia.  The  stock  is 
selling  at  $10  a  share,  to  be  increased  to 
$20  per  share  August  1  ;  expect  it  to  be 
worth  $60  to  $65  by  .Tanuary  1.  Pay 
what  you  can  down  and  the  rest  in  90 
days.  M.  M. 

New  York. 

We  wonder  how  the  promoter  of  this 
proposition  knows  that  the  stock  will  be 
worth  $20  per  share  on  August  1.  If  it 
will  be  worth  $20  per  share  on  August  1, 
why  is  it  that  he  is  so  anxious  to  sell  i,. 
at  $10  per  share  only  10  days  previous 
to  the  date  set  for  the  advance?  Big  ex¬ 
pectations  for  the  future  are  the  long 
suit  of  promoters.  The  investors  have 
learned  to  their  sorrow  that  such  expec¬ 
tations  are  seldom  if  ever  realized.  The 
earmarks  of  this  proposition  .stand  out 
so  plain  that  no  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
will  have  anyone  to  blame  but  himself 
if  he  nibbles  on  the  bait. 

Can  you  collect  the  enclosed  account 
against  the  Ilarlowardeu  Greenhouses  of 
Greenport,  N.  Y.,  on  account  of  carna¬ 
tions  shipped  this  firm  on  Sept.  6th  last? 
I  am  enclosing  you  all  the  coinrespon deuce 
and  as  you  see,  the  firm  acknowledges  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  caimations  in  good  condition 
on  Sept.  8,  and  asks  for  further  ship¬ 
ments.  R.  E.  s. 

New  York. 

We  have  previously  warned  our  sub¬ 
scribers  against  .shipping  goods  on  credit 
to  this  concern.  The  manager,  J.  W. 
Rayner,  has  apparently  gotten  in  the 
habit  of  refusing  to  pay  for  anything 
when  he  can  possibly  avoid  it.  We  have 
had  the  claim  of  another  subscriber  put 
in  judgment,  but  as  yet  our  attorneys 
have  been  unable  to  realize  on  the  judg¬ 
ment. 

I  have  just  read  the  article  relative  to 
the  methods  of  the  A.  .1.  Kirstin  Co.  of 
Escanaba  Mich.,  in  selling  their  stump 
puller.  Such  methods  eventually  turn  on 
the  head  of  the  promoter.  However,  they 
cause  a  hard.ship  on  people  who  do  busi¬ 
ness  in  a  legitimate  way,  and  also  throw 
a  reflection  upon  any  one  in  that  line  of 
businss  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
caught  by  these  people.  These  people 
are  tei*rible  windjammers,  and  we  believe 
their  career  will  be  short.  J.  J.  M. 

Illinois. 

The  above  comment  on  the  item  in 
question  expresses  our  own  feelings  and 
experience  with  regard  to  the  catchy 
methods  which  are  becoming  so  popular 
in  the  follow-up  literature  of  what  might 
othei'wise  be  considered  reliable  and  re¬ 
sponsible  business  houses.  The  excep¬ 
tional  bargain  offers  under  one  pretence 
or  another  eventually  result  to  the  per¬ 
manent  detriment  of  the  house  employing 
such  schemes,  and  at  the  same  time  these 
methods  reflect  on  the  other  houses  in 
the  trade  and  the  particular  line  of  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  whole.  We  do  not  want  our 
people  to  be  deceived  by  any  fictitious 
claims,  and  furthermore,  it  is  our  aim  to 
make  truth  in  advertising  and  sales  lit¬ 
erature  the  vital  force. 

The  Financial  World  issues  a  very 
timely  warning  regarding  the  financial 
fakers  who  are  offering  speculation  and 
worthless  securities  in  exchange  for  Lib¬ 
erty  bonds.  The  Liberty  bonds  are  equal 
to  cash,  and  if  the  sharks  can  get  pos¬ 
session  of  them  in  exchange  for  securities 
of  questionable  value  they  are  so  much 
ahead  of  the  game.  Small  investors 
should  look  with  suspicion  on  any  pro¬ 
position  which  would  result  in  taking 
their  Liberty  bond  holdings  out  of  their 
hands. 

Enclosed  please  find  a  few  letters  of 
the  Service  Motor  Supply  Company, 
1523  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago.  Ill.,  for  a 
windshield,  about  April  2,  1917.  We  did 
not  receive  this,  and  are  unable  to  hear 
from  them.  Could  you  get  the  money 
for  same.  I  cancelled  the  order  and  de¬ 
manded  the  money,  but  .so  far,  did  not 
hear  from  them.  m.  e. 

Penn.sylvania. 

The  Service  Motor  Supply  Company 
of  1523  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Ill.,  ig¬ 
nore  our  letters  in  this  subscriber’s  be¬ 
half,  just  as  they  did  the  letters  from 
the  customer.  Concerns  that  treat  their 
customers  in  this  way,  are  to  be  avoided, 
when  the  public  are  ordering  automobile 
supplies. 


REECO  ENGINES 

GASOLINE  or  KEROSENE 
PORTABLE  or  ON  SKIDS 
SAWING  AND  SPRAYING 

Outfits  from  11^-HP  to  12-HP 
The  most  sturdy  and  depend¬ 
able  of  all  engines. 

In  economy  of  operation  and  main¬ 
tenance  there  is  none  that  enjoys  a 
favorable  comparison  with  it. 

Reeco  Pumping  Outfits 

Rider- Ericsson  Engine  Co. 

24-  Murray  Street,  New  York  City 


rnmnum 


Our  hay  caps  save  hay  and  al¬ 
falfa  from  rain  and  mildew. 
Prevent  sun  bleaching.  Allow 
hay  to  cure  properly  without 

too  much  dryin;.  Made  of  cotton  canvass 
—shed  heaviest  rains — dew-proof.  Pay 
back  cost  many  times.  Our  location 
makes  possible  low  prices.  Also 
covers — tarpauli  ns  —  tents  at 
money-saving  prices. 
Prompt  shipment — satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Write 
for  prices  and  catalog. 

Atlanta  Tent  & 

*  Awning  Co. 

Box  2-c  Atlanta.  Ga. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


DITCHE! 

andTerraces 

Also  grade  roads,  build 
dykes,  levees  with 


Works  In  any  soli.  Makes  V- 
Shaped  ditch  or  cleans  ditches 
ap  to  i  feet  deep.  Does  tabor  of 
loo  men.  All  Steel.  Rereraible, 
Adiustable.  Write  for  free  book 
•nd  our  proposition. 

Owoafcere  Ditdicr&  Grader  Ca  Boi  2340wcashoro,  Kj. 


Hydraulic  Cider 
Press  Profite  * 


Thirty  years’  experf 
ence  enables  as  to. 
give  yoa  all  the' 
information  y  ou 
need  for  cider  making. 


Write  for 
FREE 

Siioklet 
"eday 


Also 

J  Boilers, 

,  Sawmills. 


E6.  VAN  ATTA  &  CO..  (OR  Penn  Ave..  Olean,  N.V. 


JSAVE  YOUR  CORN  THIS  YEAR 


With 


^/FIRE-PROOF  —  RaT-PROOF  —  WE/iTHER-PROOF 

Marshall  Corn  Crib  costs  no  more  than  the  old  style 
wooden  crib.  Built  of  perforated  galvani-^ed  iron.  Lasts 
a  lifetime.  Easily  erected.  Furnishes  complete  protec¬ 
tion  against  rats,  birds,  fire,  mold  and  thieves.  Light¬ 
ning  or  weather  can’t  damage  your  crop.  Stops  waste, 
stops  loss  and  saves  you  big  money.  Ventilating  shaft 
makes  corn  cure  better,  keep  drier,  free  from  mould. 

Many  sizes  and  styles  to  choose  from.  Prices  surprisingly  low. 

SEND  FOR  MV  BIG  FREE  CATALOG— rOOAV 

A  post  card  will  bring  it.  Where  more  convenient  for  pur¬ 
chaser  we  will  shi  p  crib  at  once  with  payment  after  harvest.  Address 

John  D.  Overboil,  Pres.  IRON  CRIB  &  BIN  CO.,  Boxi25  Wooster,  Ohio 


A 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Current  prices  and  news  at  New  York  and 
other  places  noted. 

NEW  YORK,  AUGUST  3,  1917. 
BUTTER. 

The  market  remains  firm  and  best  grades  of 
creamery  and  dairy  one-half  to  one  cent  higher. 
Packing  stock  very  scarce. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  40  @  41 

Good  to  Choice  .  37  ®  39^2 

Lower  Grades .  34  ®  36 

Dairy,  best .  89  &  40 

Common  to  Good .  34  &  38 

City  made .  33  &  35 

Packing  Stock .  32  &  34 

Process  .  34  @  37 


Elgin,  Ill.,  butter  market,  38  cents. 
CHEESE. 

Business  is  very  light  on  both  speculative  and 
Immediate  use  trade.  Prices  for  fancy  are  one- 
fourth  cent  higher,  but  a  large  proportion  of 
the  current  receipts  are  under  grade. 


Whole  Milk,  new,  fancy .  22  &  2214 

Good  to  choice .  21  & 

Lower  grades .  18  @  20 

Skims,  best . ; .  IS^j®  16t^ 

Fair  to  good .  7  ®  16 

Watertown,  N.  Y .  2014®  20}^ 

Salamanca,  N.  Y .  21}4@  21^4 

Utica,  N.Y .  20  @  20>4 


EGGS. 

Receipts  are  light,  particularly  of  choice  new- 
laid.  Fancy  nearby  are  three  cents  higher.  A 
heavy  proportion  of  heat  damage  is  noted  in 
most  arrivals. 


White,  choice  to  fancy . 

,  47 

® 

48 

Medium  to  good . . . 

.  40 

@ 

45 

Mixed  colors,  best . . 

@ 

44 

Common  to  good . 

@ 

40 

Gathered,  best . 

.  40 

® 

42 

Medium  to  good  . 

36 

® 

38 

Lower  grades . 

22 

@ 

30 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Broilers,  lb . 

24 

® 

28 

Spring  Ducks,  lb . 

.  18 

@ 

22 

Fowls  . 

.  19 

@ 

21 

Roosters  . 

15 

@ 

16 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  best  lb . 

30 

@ 

32 

Common  to  good  . 

.  20 

@ 

26 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb . 

35 

@ 

36 

Roasters  . 

,  2.-. 

@ 

26 

Fowls . 

,  20 

@ 

24 

Roosters . 

.  16V4® 

F.^ 

Spring  Ducks . 

20 

® 

22 

Squabs,  doz . 

1  50 

@3  75 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . . 

.  9  00 

@12  55 

Bulls . . 

.  7  25 

@8  25 

Oxen  . 

.  8  00 

@  9  50 

Cows  . 

.  4  50 

@8  50 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 

13  00 

@16  00 

Culls . . 

.  6  00 

@11  00 

Sheep,  100  lbs' . 

.  6  00 

FIO  00 

I.ambs  . 

.13  00 

@15  25 

Hogs . 

.14  00 

@16  00 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

.\pple  supplies  are  increasing,  but  mainly  of 
drops  or  low  grades.  Hand  picked  standard 
varieties  have  brought  above  $2  per  bushel. 
Peaches  selling  well  and  higher  for  best,  which 
readily  bring  $3  per  crate  or  more.  Cherries 
scarce.  A  few  Le  Conte  and  Kieffer  pears  on 
hand  from  the  South,  but  not  in  much  demand. 


Huckleberries,  blackberries  and  raspberries  sell¬ 
ing  well.  Gooseberries  in  surplus.  Muskmelons 
in  large  receipt  and  selling  at  a  wide  range, 
only  a  few  Arizona  and  fancy  Maryland  having 
brought  top  figures. 


Apples,  new,  bu . : .  35  @2  25 

Blackberries,  qt .  10  ®  14 

Huckleberries,  qt .  9  @  14 

Muskmelons,  bu .  50  @2  50 

Watermelons,  carload . 150  00®  300  00 

Peaches,  Southern,  crate .  1  00  @  3  50 

Jersey,  crate .  1  00  @  2  25 

Texas,  bu,  bkt, .  2  50  @  3  50 

Cherries  lb .  5  @  lO 

Currants,  qt .  6  @  8 

Gooseberries,  qt .  9  @  13 

Raspberries,  red,  pint .  4  @  10 

Pears,  Le  Conte,  bbl . 4  OO  @  7  00 

^  Kietler,  bbl .  2  50  @  3  65 

Nearby,  bu .  150  ®  2  00 


VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes  in  large  supply  and  25  or  30  per  cent 
lower.  Onions  in  heavy  surplus  and  hard  to 
sell  except  top  grades.  Sweet  corn  from  nearby 
plentiful  and  lower.  Cabbage  very  low. 


Potatoes — Long  Island,  bb! 

Eastern  Shore  . 

Jersey . 

Beets,  bbl . 

Carrots,  bbl . 

Cabbage,  bbl . 

Lettuce,  balf-bbl.  basket . . . 

Onions,  Southern,  bu . 

Nearby,  bu . 

Peppers,  bbl . 

String  Beans  bu . 

Turnips,  bbl . . 

Squash,  bbl . 

Egg  Plants,  bu . 

Peas,  bu . 

Tomatoes.  6-i)kt  crate . 

Nearby.  3  pk  box  . 

Horseradish,  lOU  lbs . 

Lima  Beans,  bu . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Sweet  Corn,  nearby,  100  .... 

Pickles,  bbl . 

Okra,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  bb! . 

Celery,  .doz . 


2  50  @ 
2  00  @ 
2  25  @ 
125  ® 
2  00  ® 
25  @ 
50  ® 
50  @ 
25  @ 
1  00  ® 
2a  @ 

75  ® 

76  ® 
75  ® 
25  ® 
50  @ 

1  00  @ 
4  00  @ 
1  00  ® 
50  ® 
60  @ 
1  00  @ 
1  25  ® 
1  00  ® 
25  ® 


3  00 
2  75 

2  75 
1  75 

3  00 
76 

125 
1  00 
1  00 
1  50 
75 
1  25 
1  50 
125 

1  25 
1  00 

2  25 
9  00 
2  00 
1  00 

1  50 

2  00 
2  25 
2  00 

60 


HAT  AND  STRAW. 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  . 21  00  @21  60 

No.  2 . 18  00  @20  00 

No.  3  . 14  00  @16  00 

Clover  mixed . 16  00  @19  00 

Straw,  Rye, . 13  00  @15  00 


GRAIN. 


Wheat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  2  80  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  2  40  @2  45 

Flour,  carlots,  at  N.Y.  bbl . 12  60  @13  50 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  '90  @  91 

Kye,  free  from,  onion .  1  88  ®  1  90 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 14  75  @15  50 

Pea . 14  00  @15  00 

Medium . 14  00  @15  00 

White  Kidney . 14  00  @14  50 

Bed  Kidney . 10  20  @13  00 

Lima.  California . 13  50  @13  75 


THE  GILBERT  FARM  SCHOOL 

For  information  concerning  admission  and  course 
of  study,  address  THE  GILBERT  FARM  SCHOOL,  Georgetown,  Conn. 


WANTED — .')0  men  for  farm  work  in  Cortland 
County,  married  or  single.  Good  wages,  good 
houses  furnished  married  men.  Apply  Cortland 
County  Farm  Bureau,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


We  have  many  able-bodied  young 
men,  mostly  without  f  arm  i  n  g 
experience,  who  wish  to  work 
on  farms.  If  you  need  a  good, 
steady  sober  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank. Ours  is  a  philanthrop¬ 
ic  organization  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Avenue  New  York  Cly 


WANTED — Men  for  milking,  bottling  milk  antf 
work  in  fruit  orchard.  Good  wages.  Address, 
P.  O.  BOX  C,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  man  and  wife  or  unmarried  woman 
on  private  place,  woman  to  take  charge  of 
hoarding  house  where  the  men  on  the  place  are 
hoarded,  family  of  about  twenty-five.  Man  to 
work  either  out-side  on  farm  or  as  assistant 
about  the  house.  Further  particulars  by  oor- 
ri'sponding.  No.  23f>2,  care  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


NURSING  COURSE 

Three  years  including  Medical,  Surgical,  Obstetrics,  Con¬ 
tagion  and  Children’s  Department.  Allowance  eight  dol¬ 
lars  per  month,  imd  board.  Careful  eupervisiou  by  com¬ 
petent  registerecf  nurses.  One  year  of  High  School,  or  its 
equivalent  necessary.  THE  STATEN  ISLAND  HOSPITAL  TRAINING 
SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES,  (a  branch  al  the  University  of  New  York),  N.  T,  City 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchansre.  make  It  known  here. 
This  Rate  will  be  6. Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  firencrul  manufacturers’  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Ef^srs  an«i  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  RO  under  proper  heading's  on  other  pasres. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week's  Issue. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  for  farm;  woman  for 
general  housework;  family  of  four;  man  to 
milk  two  cows,  look  after  chickens  and  general 
chores.  Write  POWELL  CREEK  FARMS,  R.  F. 
D.-  No.  1,  Mays  Landing,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Man  for  duck  plant;  must  under¬ 
stand  mammoth  incubator,  feeding  and  kill¬ 
ing  of  ducks.  Prefer  married  man  as  we  have 
house  at  plant  for  him.  Write  POWELL 
CREEK  FARMS,  R.  F,  D.  No.  1,  Mays  Landing, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Man  to  take  charge,  under  man¬ 
ager,  of  pigeon  plant,  on  farm  near  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Must  be  capable,  industrious  and 
strictly  temperate.  A  good  squab  raiser.  Send 
full  particulars  and  references  stating  wages 
expected  in  first  letter.  NO.  2353,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WORKING  SUPERINTENDENT,  must  h.ave 
ample  practical  experience  and  some  techni¬ 
cal  knowledge  of  general  farming  and  breeding, 
with  care  of  dairy  cattle.  Married  man  with  no 
children  preferred.  Character  and  habits  the 
best.  Before  October  first.  NO.  2351,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


GARDENER — Farmer,  middle  aged,  small  fam¬ 
ily,  lifetime  experience  in  all  branches,  open 
for  engagement  Sept,  or  Oct.  1st.  NO.  2355, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POI'LTRYMAN — Married,  desires  position,  12 
years  practical  experience,  fine  references. 
No.  2361,  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  M.\N  wishes  place,  fruit  picking  or 
light  farm  work.  No.  2358,  care  The  Hurai 
New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED  by  man  who  thoronghly 
understands  feeding  balanced  rations  to  all 
Purebred  Stock;  neat  and  cle.an,  capable,  reliable, 
agreeable.  Steady  position ;  middle  age,  good  but¬ 
ter  maker,  handy  tools,  sanitary  conditions.  South 
from  New  York  preferred.  No.  I  references.  Ad¬ 
dress,  No.  2363,  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.4NTED — ^Tdght  work  by  elderly  gentleman, 
reliable,  temperate.  Experienced  in  farm 
garden,  also  poultry,  lawns,  etc.  Good  home. 
NO.  2300,  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HEAD-GARDENER  working  manager,  greenhouse 
experience,  competent  in  growing  and  taking 
care  of  all  kind  vegetables,  lawns,  fruit  trees,  farm 
products;  used  to  handle  help;  drive  a  car,  good 
mechanic;  seeks  permanent  position:  married:  38 
years  old:  one  child.  Address,  No.  2370,  care  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


'TWO  MEN  want  position  on  farm;  one,  single, 
as  foreman  or  manager,  3  years  hlppological 
school,  can  handle  all  kinds  of  machinery;  the 
other,  married,  as  dairyman.  Best  references. 
No.  23(>2,  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 
These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  prices 
noted  here,  but  represent  produce  of  good  qual¬ 
ity  and  the  buying  opportunities  of  at  least 
half  of  New  York’s  population. 


Butter,  best  .  40@48 

Common  to  good  .  41(®45 

Eggs,  fancy  white  .  50(^.52 

Good  to  choice  .  42@47 

Potatoes,  lb .  3(l/i  4 

Cabbage,  head  . 4@  6 

Lettuce,  head  .  3<o)  5 

Sweet  Corn,  doz .  25@30 


RECEIPTS  AT  NEW  YORK  DURING  WEEK 
ENDING  AUGUST  1 


Butter,  lbs .  3,957,120 

Eggs,  doz .  2,201,370 

Dressed  I’oultry,  pgs .  21,718 

Live  Poultry,  crates  .  11,712 

Cotton,  bales  .  19,583 

Apples,  bbls .  4,551 

Lemons,  boxes  .  8,971 

Onions,  sks .  7,844 

Oranges,  boxes  .  57,305 

Potatoes,  bbls .  83,300 

Corn,  bushels  .  101,000 

Hay,  tons  .  5,161 

Oats,  bushels  .  602,000 

Rye,  bushels  .  1,250 

Wheat,  bushels  .  711,200 

Rosin,  bbls .  14.633 

Spts.  Turp.,  bbls .  3,181 


PHILADELPHIA  WHOLESALE  MARKET.S 
Butter 

Receipts  are  light  and  market  firm.  Best 
creamery,  42  to  43;  common  to  good,  39  to  41; 
I  rints,  41  to  45. 

Eggs 

New  laid  are  very  scarce.  Hot  weather  dam¬ 
age  heavy  in  gathered  stock.  Best  nearby,  45 
to  40;  good  to  choice  gathered,  30  to  40. 

Live  Poultry 

Receipts  of  fowls  and  chickens  fairly  large. 
Fowls,  21  to  23;  roosters,  10  to  17;  chickens  24 
to  27;  ducks,  17  to  19;  pigeons,  pair,  22  to  25. 

Dressed  Poultry 

Broilers  scarce  and  in  good  demand.  Fowls, 
23  to  25;  broilers,  be.st,  35  to  40;  good  to  choice, 
25  to  30;  ducks,  21  to  22;  squabs,  11  to  12  lbs. 
per  dozen,  $3.75  to  $4.50;  higher  weights,  $2.25 
to  $3.00. 

Fresh  Fruits 

New  apples  in  good  demand.  Apples,  bu., 
50c.  to  $1.50;  currants,  qt.,  5  to  9;  blackberries, 
qt.,  9  to  12;  huckleberries,  qt.,  9  to  14;  rasp¬ 
berries,  pint,  3  to  7;  cherries,  8-lb.  basket.  40 
to  75;  peaches,  crate,  $2.50  to  $3.15;  musk¬ 
melons,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.00. 

Vegetables 

Potatoes  in  good  demand:  onions  very  low; 
potatoes,  Eastern  Shore,  bbl.,  $3.25  to  $3.75; 
Delaware,  $3.00  to  $3.40;  Jersey,  %  bu.  basket, 
40  to  70;  onions,  %  bu.  basket,  60  to  60;  cucum¬ 
bers,  bu.,  25  to  35. 

Hay  and  Straw 

Receipts  of  hay  moderate  and  averaging  main¬ 
ly  under  grade;  Timotliy  No.  1,  $21;  No.  2, 
$18  to  $19;  No.  3,  $15.50  to  $16.50;  clover 

mixed,  $10.50  to  $18.50;  rye  straw,  $12.50  to 
$13.50. 

Live  Stock 

Steers,  $11.50  to  $13.00;  bulls,  $7.50  to  $9.75; 
cows,  $4.75  to  $7;  milch  cows,  $75  to  $120; 
calves,  best,  $14.50  to  $16;  common  to  good, 
$10  to  $13;  sheep,  best  wethers,  $10  to  $10.50; 
good  to  choice  ewes,  $5  to  $8.50;  lambs,  best, 
$15  to  $15.50;  common  to  good,  $10  to  $13.50; 
hogs,  $14  ta  $16. 


“Johnny,  it  was  very  wrong  for  you 
aiul  the  boy  next  door  to  fight.”  “',Ve 
couldn’t  help  ft,  father.”  “Could  you 
not  have  settled  your  differences  by  a 
peaceful  discussion  of  the  matter,  calling 
in  the  assistance  of  unprejudiced  opin¬ 
ion,  if  nee^J  be?”  _  “No,  fathei-.  He  was 
sure  he  could  whip  me  and  I  was  sure 
I  could  whip  him  and  there  was  only  one 
way  to  find  out.” — Washington  Star. 


W.INTED — A  farmer,  35  to  40  years,  to  handle 
50  acres.  Must  tie  experienced  in  truck, 
poultry  and  milk,  able  to  buy  and  sell  truck, 
fruit,  etc.,  and  handle  machinery.  Wife,  able 
to  can,  preserve,  dry,  etc.  Good  place  to  build 
up  permanent  business.  W'anted  for  this  fall 
or  winter.  Must  be  liigb-elass  people  with  good 
references.  WARREN,  Box  1,  Bound  Brook, 
N.  J. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  strong,  neat  and  sober. 

Guernseys,  Advanced  Registry  work;  refer¬ 
ences  required,  showing  past  successful  experi¬ 
ence.  State  wages  expected.  LOUIS  S.  COX, 
Lawrence,  Mass. 


DAIRYMAN  WANTED— An  experienced,  cap¬ 
able,  trustworthy  man,  who  thoroughly  nnder- 
stniid’s  feeding,  testing,  calf  raising,  and  the 
production  of  high-class  milk  from  a  Jersey 
herd.  To  such  a  man,  of  good  habits,  this  is  a 
permanent  position,  with  good  pay  and  advance¬ 
ment.  Give  full  particulars,  wliicb  will  be 
treated  confidentially.  J.  M.  BARRETT,  1615 
Liberty  Avenue,  ritt.sburgh,  Ba. 


WORKING  FOREMAN,  experienced,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  wife  to  board  men,  or,  if  unmarried', 
then  to  provide  someone  to  do  so.  Established 
modern  dairy  plant,  Guernseys,  good  location, 
Massachusetts.  Excellent  opportunity  for  capa¬ 
ble  man.  References  required  as  to  character, 
experience,  knowledge  and  ability  to  manage. 
NO.  2350,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Nov.  1st  a  man  experienced  in  the 
care  and  management  of  d'raft  horses,  hogs,  and 
sheep,  for  the  position  of  superintendent  of  live 
stock  on  the  Delaware  College  farm;  the  man¬ 
agement  of  help  an  essential  qualification;  please 
send  a  statement  of  age,  training,  experience, 
family,  and  salary  expected  in  first  letter. 
AGRICULTUR-VL  DEPARTMENT,  Delaware 
College,  Newark  Del. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  to  take  my  twenty- 
five-acre  farm  on  shares.  Four  acres  under 
Irrigation;  forty  miles  south  of  Philadelphia. 
Address  giving  reference,  BARTON  F.  SHARP, 
Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  man  on  farm  to  work  with 
team  and  raise  such ’crops  as  are  usual  to  a 
dairy  farm.  Wife  must  he  willing  to  hoard 
help.  Position  open  Immediately.  EUGENE  B. 
BENNETT,  Benchester  Farm,  P.  O.  Box  193, 
Easton,  Pa. 


HELP  WANTED — Herdsman,  single  or  marrieii 
man,  capable  of  feeding  for  milk  production; 
must  understand  breeding  and  selection.  A  good 
opportunity  for  an  ambitious  man  who  can 
increase  herd  from  14  to  50  or  more  cows.  Ad¬ 
dress.  ABOR  F.\RMS,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


W.4NTED — Single  men  to  work  in  an  institution, 
eithelb  as  attendants  or  teamsters.  Salary 
$35  a  month  and  maintenance.  Send  references 
witlL  application.  Apply  to  Superintendent, 
l.etehworth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Good  general  farm  hand,  married; 

house  and  usual  perquisites;  must  be  cheerful 
and  willing;  state  wages  wanted,  age,  national¬ 
ity,  number  in  family,  and  send  references; 
copies  only.  Apply  NO.  2357,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — On  a  large  modern  dairy  farm,  a 
married  man  witli  small  family,  to  assist 
with  the  feeding  and  milking  of  a  large  h»rd  of 
dairy  cattle.  Good  wages  will  be  paid;  also 
good  tenement.  Can  also  use  two  or  three  good 
single  men,  aged  not  under  twenty-five  years. 
Only  applications  will  be  considered  from  men 
whose  character  is  above  reproach.  Hours  of 
labor,  4:30  A.  M.  to  4:30  P.  M.,  with  one  aud 
one-half  hours’  at  noon.  We  pay  good  wages 
and  furnish  good  homes  to  .sober  men;  no  others 
need  apply.  HUANFOBl)  FARMS  LIVE  STOCK 
DEPARTMENT,  Groton,  Conn. 


HELP  WANTED — Married  ,man.  expertenced  i;n 
care  of  horses  or  cows,  to  do  farm  work; 
would  also  employ  grown  sons,  if  no  sons 
Would  expdet  family  to  keep  boarders.  10- 
room  house,  both  steam  heat  and  other  jiriv- 
ileges  to  right  man.  Address,  No.  2369 
care  The  Rural  New- Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager,  married, 
American,  age  38,  life-time  experience  on  D’liit 
niid  dairy  farms.  Best  of  reference.  JOHN  BAL¬ 
LARD,  Skillman,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  or  herdsman, 
15  years  of  practical  experience  In  up-to-date 
methods  in  Holsteins  antf  Guernse.vs;  testing  and 
showing  at  fairs,  also  certified  milk,  all  modern 
machinery;  single.  No.  2359,  care  The  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  work  in  liarn  on  Guern¬ 
sey  place.  Strictly  sober  and  dry-hand  milker. 
State  wages  wanted  and  send  reference  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  H.  H.  JIEADER,  Supt.  Oakhurst  Farm, 
Millerton,  N.  Y. 


POTJLTRYMAN  desires  position,  single,  well 
rdeommended.  Gentleman’s  estate  preferreiT 
MORRIS  BLUMBERG,  233  E.  11th  St.  New 
York  City. 


YOUNG  CORNELL  MAN,  married,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  fruit  or  general  farm.  Six  years’ 
practical  experience;  references;  state  terms. 
R.  W.  COLEMAN,  Trumausburg,  N.  Y.,  R.  D. 
No.  34. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FARM  W.A.NTED  for  about  $3,500;  equity  in  2- 
family  house  in  Arlington,  N.  J. ;  wilt  add 
small  amount  cash.  HARRY  VAIL,  New  Mil¬ 
ford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FINE  OLD  HOMESTEAD,  Northern  Jersey,  40 
acres,  stream,  lake  front,  shade,  fruit;  rail¬ 
road  one  mile.  Ideal  summer  home;  water  un¬ 
excelled.  NO.  2354,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FIVE-ACRE  Long  Island  truck  farm  to  exchange 
for  large  farm  In  South,  preferably  near  sea¬ 
shore.  NO.  2359,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LONG  ISLAND  chicken  farm,  fruit,  vegetables,  14 
rmodern  buildings, 12  acres, costl20, 000:  sacriftoe  for 
$5,500.  EMIL  STEFFENS,  Center  Moriches,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 44k!-acres.  Write  to  R.  M.  OLIVER. 
Claremont,  Va. 


W.A.NTED  TO  RENT  with  option  to  purchase, 
house  modern  Improvements  preferred, 
acreage,  outbuildings,  commuting  distance  from 
New  York  City.  Address,  W.  MURKEN,  Room 
504,  527  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


FARM  WANTED— Within.  75  miles  of  N.  Y. 

.\i)out  50  acres,  buildings  fair,  $300  down. 
LOUIS  SUPPLEE,  Caldwell,  N.  J, 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  330  acres  in  high  state  of 
cultivation  and  fertility,  on  new  improved  state 
highway,  one  mile  from  railroad  station  and 
good  market  on  I).,  L.  &  W.  Two  hundred  acres 
tillable  land,  systeinatle  tile  draining,  twenty- 
five  acres  standard  varieties  apples,  two  acres 
pears.  Large  fine  dwelling  with  water  system 
and  natural  gas;  large  stock  and  grain  banis. 
silo,  hollow  brick  storehouse;  tenant  houses;  all 
well  equipped.  Owner  must  sell  on  account  ill 
health.  Address  RICILAHI)  PECK,  East  Beth¬ 
any,  Genesee  County,  N.  Y. 


VERMONT  F'ARM,  1,000  acres,  for  sale  cheap; 

keejis  100  head  of  horned  cattle;  modern  farm 
buildings;  3  silos,  dwelling  and  3  tenant  houses; 
located  in  S.  E.  Vermont,  on  state  road.  Write 
for  full  partlenlars  and  price.  NO.  2348,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


WILL  SEIJLi  at  reasonable  price  ‘  sixty-barrel 
daily  capacity  hydraulic  cider  press;  also  ten- 
horse  power  steam  boiler  and  engine  com¬ 
bined.  JOHN  JOHNSON,  Georgetown,  Conn. 


WANTED — Carload  feed,  viz:  two-thirds  liay 
(baled  clover  mixed),  one-third  whole  oat's 
(new).  Write  lowest  prices.  WEETUCKET 
FWILMS,  Tabor,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Reaper  aud  Binder.  Box  05,  River- 
dale,  N.  J. 


FOR  S.ALE — Wliirlwlnd.  "Size  E/’  blower, 
filled  two  silos.  JOHN  BOWER,  King 
Ferry,  N.  Y, 


(Wor/c/  Standard) 


Have  the  Confidence  of  Motorists  Evers^wfiere 


— a  confidence  bred  by  years  of  thorough 
acquaintance  with  Fisk  quality  and  de¬ 
pendability. 


f'SKqUALirrSONOFliS. 


H^kqualitysuk 


(ISK  QUAll^ 
REPAIR 
Material 


Fisk  quAUTY 
repair 
Naterials 


j^Kpuae  PABA* 
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^•20  STOCK 
One  POUN0 

*****on  vitiUja  **'*■ 

■44000.  t»0* 


^'^•^WREPAWtlllJEjS 


In  the  pur  chase  of  such  products  hear  in  mind  that  depend¬ 
able  quality  is  absolutely  essential,  A  patch  that  Wont 
stick  is  Worthless — a  cement  that  doesnt  hold  is  Worse 
than  none  at  all.  To  spend  money  for  sundries  just  be¬ 
cause  they  are  cheap  is  like  buying  shoes  With  paper  soles. 

Every  Fisk  Sundry  made  is  backed  by  the  Fisk 
trademark  of  highest  quality  and  economy,  and  the 
pride  of  the  manufacturer  in  maintaining  this  high 
standard  of  value. 

When  you  buy  Fisk  Sundries  you  pay  a  trifle  more 
in  some  cases — but  you  get  what  you  pay  for  and  you 
can  bank  upon  the  quality  of  what  you  buy.  That  is 
the  essence  of  true  economy  and  sensible  buying. 


This  New  Cementless  Patch 
Is  ^urk  Evidence  of 
Fisk  Initiative 
in  the  Sundry  Field 


— an  aggressiveness  that  has 
been  characteristic  of  the  Fisk 
Company  nearly  twenty  years . 
The  Fisk  Molded  Patch  is 
diamond  shaped.  It  will  cover 
a  larger  cut,  but,  because  all 
waste  rubber  is  eliminated, 
costs  less.  It  has  strength 


where  strength  is  needed- 
built  up  heavy  in  the  center. 
Can  be  applied  easily  and 
when  you  put  it  on  your  tube 
you  know  it  will  stick.  Un¬ 
questionably  the  most  efficient 
and  best  value  cementless 
patch  on  the  market. 


Tube  Splices 
Air  Hose 
Fabric  Patches 
Tire  Tape 
Fabrics 


Emergency  Patches 
Pure  Para  Cement 


( in  tube*,  large  and  small 
cans) 


Repair  Kits 


6  for  SSC'-A  New  Patch-A  NeV  Package^A  New  Price -0  for  25q 


Fish  Sundries  include  besides  the  above , 


Air  Bags 
Air  Valves 
Bead  Mold  Filler 
Flaps 

Vulcanizing  Cement 


Uncured  Stocks 
Valve  Pads 
Bead  Strips 
Soapstone 
Bead  Cavity  Filler 


The  Fisk  Rubber,Company 

ofN.Y.- 

J  . 

General  Offices;  Chicopee" Falls^  Mass* 


Fish  Branches  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  YonkcTS,  Scran¬ 
ton,  Allentown,  Binghamton,  Elmira,  Albany,  Syracuse, 
Utica,  Rochester,  Buflalo,  Philadelphia,  ReachM,  Hwns- 
burg,  Erie,  Newark,  Youngstown,  Cleveland  and  Oalesburg. 

Fisk  Dealers  Everywhere  (F) 


August  18,  1917  - - -  Five  Cents  a  Copy 


“Where  are  you  going,  my  pretty  maid  ? 


‘  Pm  going  a-milking,’  sir,  she  said.” 


Well  Done  Beyond  Comparison 

I 

f  vi 


There  is  a  sound  old  maxim  which  says 
that  if  you  want  a  thing  well  done,  you 
must  do  it  yourself. 

Our  experience  in  the  tire  business  has 
been  a  constant  confirmation  of  this  truth. 

We  wanted  a  thing  well  done — we  wanted 
the  Goodyear  Tire  well  done  beyond 
comparison. 

In  striving  to  have  it  well  done,  we  found 
the  accepted  formulas  of  tire-making  wholly 
inadequate. 

We  found,  for  example,  that  the  type  of 
bead  commonly  used  invited  rim-cutting. 

So  we  developed  the  No-Hook  bead, 
which  protects  Goodyear  Tires  from  rim¬ 
cutting. 

We  found  that  the  type  of  base  commonly  used 
stretched  and  was  insecure. 

So  we  evolved  the  Braided  Piano-Wire  base,  which 
didn’t  stretch,  and  which  was  secure. 

We  found  that  the  accepted  method  of  curing  al¬ 
lowed  wrinkles  in  the  fabric,  with  consequent 
blow-outs. 

So  we  perfected  the  On-Air  cure,  which  permitted 
inspection  and  prevented  such  wrinkles. 

We  found  that  as  the  skill  of  workmen  varied,  the 
quality  of  the  tires  varied. 


So  we  produced  the  Tire-Making  machine  and 
reduced  the  chances  of  human  fallibility. 

We  found  that  the  fabric  used  in  tires  lacked  in 
the  strength  we  wanted. 

So  in  our  own  mills  we  developed  a  fabric  stronger 
than  the  world  had  known  before. 

These  are  only  a  portion  of  the  things  we  have 
had  to  do  for  ourselves,  in  order  to  make  Goodyear 
Tires  well  done  beyond  comparison. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  factors  contributing  to 
that  quality  in  Goodyear  Tires  which  has  made 
them  a  proper  monument  to  our  endeavors. 

They  are  very  much  better  tires  than  would  other¬ 
wise  he  possible. 

So  much  better  that  the  motorists  of  these  United 
States  buy  more  of  them  than  of  any  other  brand. 

You  will  come  to  Goodyear  Tires — the  growing 
margin  of  Goodyear  leadership  assures  it. 

When  you  do  come  to  them,  you  will  buy  them 
of  the  Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealer  near  you. 

He  will  help  you,  after  the  purchase,  to  get  out  of 
Goodyear  Tires  all  that  we  have  built  into  them — 
that  is  his  mission. 

He  will  tell  you  why  Goodyear  Tubes  are  better 
tubes — and  what  they  mean  in  lowering  tire  expense. 

And  he  will  explain  to  you  the  function  of  the 
Goodyear  Tire-Saver  Kit,  which,  as  a  primary  ele¬ 
ment  in  tire  conservation,  certainly  should  be  in 
your  car. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio 
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Selecting  Birds  for  Laying  Flocks 

Time  to  Do  It  is  Now 

HE  FALL  SEASON. — ^This  is  the  close  of  the 
year  on  the  poultry  farm  or  in  the  poultry  yard. 
During  these  months  the  birds  that  have  been 
through  one  or  more  seasons  of  egg  production  drop 
to  a  minimum  In  production,  the  energies  of  their 
bodies  being  turned  greatly  toward  the  rebuilding 
of  worn-out  tissues  and  the  formation  of  the  new 
plumage.  Fall  brings  the  molting  time.  For  this 
reason  the  birds  may  be  said  to  have  completed 
their  working  year,  and  are  resting  up  before 
beginning  again  upon  the  new  year.  And  then 
there  Is  another  reason  why  the  Fall  both  ends 
and  begins  a  year.  The  pullets  that  have  been 
reared  during  the  past  Summer  are  rapidly  reach¬ 
ing  maturity,  and  are  ready  to  go  into  permanent 
quarters.  Both  these  facts  mean  that  during  the 
Fall  season  the  poultry  raiser  .should  plan  anew 
his  laying  flocks  and  breeding  flocks.  October  is 
.the  month  best  suited  to  this  work  in  most  local¬ 
ities,  although  all  should  not  be  left  until  October, 
as  will  be  pointed  out  later.  A  bit  of  careful 


early  Fall  or  late  Summer.  There  are  a  few  prac¬ 
tical  suggestions  that  have  been  learned  bj'  exper¬ 
ience.  In  the  fir.st  place,  cull  out  the  earliest  moi- 
ters,  because  they  are  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
the  lightest  layers.  They  finish  the  egg-producing 
season  quickest,  and  are  longest  in  finishing  the 
molt  The  heavier  layers  do  not  begin  the  molt 
until  well  along  in  the  Fall.  This  will  vary  a  bit 
with  breeds  and  localities,  but  in  general  this  fact 
holds  true.  In  yellow-shanked  varieties,  the  colora¬ 
tion  in  shank  and  beak  fades  with  heavy  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  A  Avhitish  color  where  yellow  once  was  is 
usually  indicative  that  such  a  hen  ought  to  be  saved. 
The  sleek,  yellow-shanked  birds  are  to  be  discarded. 
The  comb  is  also  indicative  of  the  health,  strength 
and  productive  ability  of  the  fowl.  In  Leghorns 
and  similar  breeds,  particularly  is  this  true.  The 
bird  with  the  dull,  small,  undeveloped  comp  Has  not 
the  vitality  that  is  so  necessary  for  egg  production. 
Then,  again,  the  size  and  development  or  the  body 
is  a  factor  for  consideration.  The  egg-producing  or¬ 
gans  when  working  need  room,  and  therefore  de¬ 
velop  the  body,  and  this  is  mea.sured  by  the  distance 
between  the  lay-bones,  or  pelvic  bones,  and  by  the 


should  be  used  for  the  production  of  hatching  eggs 
lies  in  the  fact  that  they  ai’e  tested  birds,  their 
first  year’s  record  is  known,  at  least  approximately. 
If  pullets  Avere  used  for  breeding,  many  individuals 
Avhich  lay  heavily  only  during  Spring  would  contri¬ 
bute  eggs  for  hatching,  and  this  Avould  lower  the 
quality  of  the  pullets  produced.  The  birds  selected 
for  future  breeding  pens  should  be  of  good  size, 
strong  vigorous  health,  free  from  any  sign  of  disease 
or  weakness,  and  approaching  the  standard  requii’e- 
ments  for  the  variety.  By  keeping  these  factors  in 
mind  as  well  as  those  which  are  indicative  of  egg 
production,  much  can  and  will  be  accomplished  to¬ 
ward  establishing  a  higher  quality  flock  throughout. 
These  older  hens  should  be  kept  in  separate  pens, 
not  mixed  with  the  young  birds,  the  pullets,  which 
are  brought  in  from  the  ranges.  These  birds  ought 
not  to  be  forced  for  egg  production  as  much  as  the 
pullets.  They  should  be  fed  normal  rations  during 
the  Winter  to  keep  them  in  good  condition  for  the 
Spring  breeding  season,  Avhen  they  Avill  lay  all  the 
more  eggs  and  they  Avill  have  stronger  gei'ins. 

BRING  IN  PULLETS  EARLY.— The  mistake  is 
often  made  of  leaving  the  pullets  out  on  the  ranges 


planning  on  the  part  of  the  poulti’y  caretaker  now 
will  cut  down  on  his  expenses  during  the  year 
to  come,  and  Avill  mean  better  economy  in  the 
poultry  flocks.  A  large  part  of  the  failure  to  make 
a  profit  from  a  flock  of  laying  hens  is  often  due 
to  a  lack  of  careful  and  systematic  planning  dur¬ 
ing  the  Fall  season. 

CULL  OUT  THE  OLD  FLOCKS.— During  Au¬ 
gust  and  September,  preferably,  the  flocks  of  year¬ 
ling  and  older  hens  should  be  carefully  gone  over 
in  order  to  cull  out  the  birds  that  have  been  drones 
in  the  flock  and  that  will  not  pay  for  themselves 
through  another  season.  It  is  poor  economy  to 
keep  birds  that  do  not  pay  their  way  when  with  a 
little  wise’  selection  they  can  be  sold  and  their 
places  filled  with  better  birds.  Of  course,  the  only 
sure  way  of  determining  a  bird’s  actual  egg  record 
or  her  capacity  to  produce  is  to  u.se  the  trap-nest, 
but  in  many  instances  this  entails  too  much  labor, 
is  not  convenient,  or  for  numerous  other  reasons 
cannot  be  used.  It  then  become  necessary  to  know 
how  to  select  out  the  poorer  birds  and  retain  tne 
better  ones,  judging  mainly  from  external  appear¬ 
ances.  The  time  to  do  this,  as  has  been  said,  is 


The  Picnic  Season  Is  On.  Fig.  423 

pliable  condition  of  these  t)one.s.  This  has  been 
pointed  out  by  several  poultrymen  and  forms  the 
basis  of  several  methods  of  detecting  tne  laying  nen. 
There  should  be  an  inch  and  a  half  between  the 
pelvic  bones  of  a  good  layer,  and  the  bones  should  be 
soft  and  pliable.  Discard  those  birds  Avlth  sharp, 
pointed,  hard  lay-bones,  es'pecially  when  they  are 
narrow.  Those  birds  have  not  body  enough  to  de¬ 
velop  large  egg-producing  organs.  Age  is  another 
factor.  In  general,  I  doubt  if  the  average  bird  is  an 
economical  producer  after  having  completed  two 
years  of  egg  production.  This  means  that  prac¬ 
tically  half  of  the  average  flock  of  layers  should 
be  culled  out  every  Fall.  The  remaining  birds  will 
form  the  basis  of  the  breeding  pens.  In  doing  tins 
culling  every  bird  should  be  handled  by  a  man  who 
knows  what  a  good  hen  is,  individual  examination 
being  necessary  for  good  re.sults. 

SAVE  BEST  YEARLINGS  FOR  BREEDERS.— 
All  the  best  yearlings  are  well  sutied  to  use  for  the 
production  of  hatching  eggs  during  the  coming 
Spring.  The  mature  fowls  usually  are  counted  upon 
to  produce  eggs  that  will  hatch  the  best,  most  vig¬ 
orous  chicks.  A  very  good  reason  why  these  birds 


until  they  commence  to  lay  and  are  almost  entirely 
developed.  They  should  be  brought  in  at  least  three 
weeks  before  the  lay  commences.  This  applies  espe¬ 
cially  to  Leghorns,  which  commence  to  lay  early  in 
the  Fall  as  a  rule.  Prepare  the  laying  house  for 
them,  cleaning  it  thoroughly  and  supplying  new 
clean  litter.  The  birds  will  come  in  from  the  out¬ 
door  ranges  vigorous  and  healthy,  and  they  must 
be  kept  in  the  same  condition  in  the  permanent 
quarters  in  which  they  are  to  spend  the  Winter. 
The  average  April-hatched  pullet  should  be  brought 
into  the  laying  houses  in  latter  September  or  early 
October.  They  Avill  be  Avild,  not  having  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  close  confinement  and  to  the  near  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  poultryman.  As  birds  are  very  much 
creatures  of  habit,  they  should  be  housed  early  in 
order  to  get  them  accustomed  to  the  ueAv  home  and 
routine  before  commencing  to  lay.  They  can  and 
should  be  put  onto  laying  rations  also,  Avlfich  Avill 
hasten  development  and  bring  on  egg  production. 
The  mistake  should  not  be  made  of  delaying  too 
long  in  bringing  in  the  pullets. 

SELECTING  LAYERS. — Vigorous  selection  of 
these  pullets  should  take  place.  Not  every  pullet 
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that  has  lived  the  Summer  through  is  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  new  laying  flock.  A  slightly  different 
basis  of  selection  must  be  used  than  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  for  use  in  culling  out  the  old  birds,  because 
the  pullets  have  not  been  through  a  season  or 
production.  Size,  weight  and  development  are  the 
most  essntial  points  to  consider.  Keep  the  biggest 
healthiest  pullets,  discarding  any  undersized,  thin, 
sickly  pullets  that  have  not  grown  steadily  through 
the  Summer.  The  bright  eye,  well-developed  comb, 
bright  head  parts,  sleek  plumage,  well-colored  shank 
and  earlobe,  and  general  desirable  characteristics, 
should  be  looked  for.  Bear  in  mind  the  standard 
descriptimi  of  the  birds  handled.  Improve  the 
quality  of  the  laj’ers  every  year  by  selecting  only 
the  best  pullets.  Do  not  fall  heir  to  the  custom  of 
saving  a  doubtful  pullet  and  giving  lier  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt.  Save  only  the  best.  It  is  on  these 
ocks  of  pullets  that  the  poultry-raiser  depends  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  eggs  produced  for  tal)le  use 
during  the  j'ear.  It  is  natural  for  the  younger  hen 
to  produce  the  greater  number  of  eggs,  and  do  it 
on  a  comparatively  lesser  amount  of  feed  than  her 
older  sisder.  Pullets  can  be  fed  and  managed  so 
as  to  force  egg  i)roduction  without  harmrng  them 
if  good  judgment  is  used  in  this  work.  They  are  to 
be  the  egg  machines  for  the  coming  season.  In 
order  to  keep  these  machines  running  most  eco¬ 
nomically,  these  factors  just  discussed,  early  hous¬ 
ing,  careful  selection  and  careful  management  must 
be  borne  in  mind. 

A  WAIINING. — Either  on  the  genei'al  farm  where 
a  flock  of  two  hundi’ed  layers  or  less  is  kei»t  or  on 
the  poultry  farm  ivhere  five  hundred  or  more  are 
kept  more  profit  can  be  realized  this  coming  year  if 
the  owner  will  cull  out  his  old  birds  and  select  his 
pullets  carefully.  .Start  a  new  flock  this  Fall  and 
commence  the  improvement  of  its  quality. 

WILn.VRD  C.  THOMPSON. 


Notes  on  Canning  Corn 

On  page  70.3.  on  canning  corn,  L.  F.  B,  says: 
“Screw  can  tops  lightly  down,  place  in  a  boiler  with 
cold  water  up  to  neck  of  cans  and  boil  three  hours.” 
I  have  tried  this  two  or  three  times,  and  about  one- 
third  of  the  juice  of  the  corn  boils  out  into  the  boiler. 
Can  anyone  tell  me  how  to  avoid  this,  and  if  I  should 
open  cans  and  fill  up  with  hot  water  before  sealing? 
New  York.  j.  s.  M. 

IF  ,7.  .S.  M.  will  boil  the  ears  for  about  three  min¬ 
utes  before  cutting  the  corn  from  the  cob,  pack 
in  the  jars  while  hot  and  fill  the  jars  with  boiling 
water  befoi’e  placing  top  in  position,  then  screw  top 
down  almost  tight  and  while  the  jar  is  still  hot 
place  in  the  boiler  in  the  water  and  cook  the  re¬ 
quired  time  as  directed  I  think  that  he  will  have 
less  trouble  from  the  juice  boiling  out  of  the  jar 
during  the  cooking,  and  even  then  with  all  his  pre¬ 
cautions  I  believe  that  he  will  have  some  wastage. 
If  the  goods  are  for  his  own  use  I  should  advise 
screwing  down  the  top  tightly  at  the  end  of  the 
cooking  period  rather  than  opening  the  jar  to  fill 
with  hot  watei',  fro  mthe  danger  of  spoilage  spores 
getting  in  the  can  during  the  short  time  he  might 
be  pouring  in  the  hot  water.  If  he  pours  in  extra 
water  it  should  be  boiling  and  then  tne  Jars  should 
be  returned  to  the  kettle  and  given  another  short 
cook  of  a  few  minutes  to  kill  all  germs  or  spores 
that  may  happen  to  enter  jar  during  the  short 
time  taken.  The  running  out  of  the  juices  is  of 
course  caused  by  the  expansion  of  the  juices  and 
also  to  a  certain  attractive  force  the  larger  con¬ 
tainer,  which  is  the  kettle  or  boiler,  has  for  the 
contents  of  the  .smaller  container  or  jar.  The  large 
commercial  canners  who  can  in  glass  overcome  this 
trouble  by  cooking  the  jars  under  i)ressure.  After 
the  jars  are  filled  and  placed  in  the  boiler  or  kettle 
the  cover  of  the  kettle  is  fastened  down  securely 
and  air  is  pumped  in  so  that  the  tops  of  the  jars 
are  held  in  position  and  also  the  contents  of  jars 
are  as  it  were  pushed  back  in  the  jars  by  the  i)res- 
.sure  .so  there  is  no  loss  of  contents.  In  canning  in 
tin  cans,  which  is  really  the  only  perfect  method, 
the  can  is  sealed  perfectly  airtight  during  the  cook¬ 
ing  operation,  and  when  the  cans  are  removed  from 
the  kettles  the  ends  of  the  cans  bulge  out  nearly  a 
half  inch  from  the  intense  pressure  of  the  steam 
w’ithin  them  but  when  tluw  cool  they  spring  back 
into  their  original  position.  If  a  gla.ss  jar  could 
stand  the  intense  pressure  the  tops  could  be 
.screwed  down  absolutely  tight  during  the  cooking 
and  this  trouble  of  running  out  would  be  obviated. 

C.  0.  WARFOKD. 


Draining  Low  Land 

I  have  about  .30  acres  of  level  land  to  drain.  It  is 
entirely  surrounded  by  high  laud.  'There  Is  at  present 
an  outlet  ditch  which  is  seven  feet  deep  where  it  cuts 
through  the  highest  point,  but  is  not  deep  enough  to  be 
of  much  benefit.  See  diagram.  Fig.  424.  The  laud  to 
be  drained  lies  at  the  left ;  the  water  flows  to  the 


right.  This  outlet  is  two  miles  long  and  most 
of  the  way  is  cut  through  high  land  and  has  very  lit¬ 
tle  fall.  My  plan  is  to  cut  ditch  through  land  to  be 
drained  four  feet  deep ;  build  watertight  concrete  well 
and  dam  at  highest  point  in  outlet  ditch ;  place  wind¬ 
mill  and  pump  here  to  rai.se  water  over  the  dam.  What 
is  the  matter  with  my  plan?  IIow  large  a  pump  and 
mill  would  I  need?  There  are  no  .springs,  just  the 

f/ishe%t 


Contour  of  Undrained  Land.  Fig.  424 


rainfall  on  .30  acres.  Can  you  suggest  a  better  or  less 
expensive  way  to  drain  this  land?  E.  u.  c. 

Princess  Anne,  Md. 

IIILE  E.  B.  C.’s  scheme  in  general  is  entirely 
practical,  I  Avill  suggest  some  changes  in  the 
jdan  which  appear  necessary  to  a  successful  result. 
A  windmill  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  d(j  the 
pumping,  first  because  there  is  not  power  enough  to 
operate  the  size  of  pumping  machinery  that  will  be 
needed,  and  seeond,  the  wind  may  not  be  blowing 
good  and  steady  just  when  the  pump  mu.st  get  busy. 
I  do  not  know  how  large  the  watershed  Is  that  dis¬ 
charges  the  surface  run-off  onto  this  .30  acres,  or 
how  deep  the  water  gets  when  the  outlet  is  dammed 
up.  These  things  must  be  known  before  the  size 
of  pump  can  be  determined.  I  have  little  use  for 
open  ditches  for  draining  land.  They  are  expen¬ 
sive  from  every  point  of  view,  and  water  drags 
through  them  very  slowly  in  level  land.  On  a 
level  piece  of  land,  if  underdrains  are  installed  and 
laid  perfectly  level,  and  the  outlet  kept  open,  the 
excess  water  will  all  drain  out.  When  the  surface 
and  soil  is  covered  w'ith  water  over  the  drains,  the 
water  follows  the  line  of  least  re.sistance,  and  flows 


as  possible.  To  hasten  this  work  further,  the  grower 
stirs  them  frequently.  These  onion  trays  are  usually 
four  feet  long,  two  to  three  feet  wide,  and  four 
inches  deep.  The  sides  and  end  boards  are  made 
of  material  four  inches  wide  and  one  inch  thick, 
while  the  bottom  is  made  of  mason  lath  (i/4xli4in.x4 
feet)  nailed  ine-uuarter  inch  apart.  These  trays 
are  strengthened  and  braced  by  nailing  strips  an 
inch  thick  across  the  corners  on  top  of  the  frame. 
These  serve  a  double  purpose,  for  when  one  tray 
is  piled  upon  another,  an  air  space  an  inch  wide  is 
provided. 

After  the  onions  have  dried  for  a  few  days  in 
the  open  air,  they  are  poured  upon  a  wire  sieve 
with  a  quarter-inch  mesh.  This  is  shaken  back  and 
forth  until  the  loose  dirt  has  fallen  through,  and 
until  some  of  the  dry  skins  and  leaves  have  fallen 
from  the  sets.  Then  they  are  poured  from  a  height 
when  the  wind  is  quite  brisk.  This  blows  out 
the  light  stuff  and  the  sets  are  again  spread  out 
three  or  four  inches  deep  in  the  trays.  These  are 
piled  up  in  tiers  and  are  covered  with  anj’thing 
that  will  .shed  rain.  The  sets  are  left  here  until 
cold  weather,  when  they  are  removed  to  the  stor¬ 
age-house  to  be  held  in  a  dry  atmosphere  just  above 
the  freezing  point  until  the  next  Spring. 

B.  W.  DE  BAUN. 


The  Velvet  Bean  for  Feeding 

Anew  feeding  substance  is  appearing  in  the 
Northern  market — the  velvet  bean  as  grown 
throughout  the  South.  Very  large  quantities  of  this 
bean  will  be  produced  this  year.  Last  year’s  crop 
was  heavy,  and  experiments  were  tried  in  the  South 
with  grinding  or  crushing  the  bean  and  mixing  with 
corn  and  other  grain  as  a  cattle  ration.  This  proved 
very  successful,  and  there  being  a  surplus  of  the 
beans  this  year,  large  quantities  will  be  shipped  to 
the  North  if  desired.  This  velvet  bean  makes  a 
heavy  growth  in  the  Southern  State.s,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  destined  to  come  into  great  use  as  cattle 


food.  The  following  table 

gives  an  idea  of 

the 

comparative  food 

value  of  this  bean: 

Protein 

Carbohydrates 

Fat 

Velvet  bean . 

18.1 

50.8 

6.3 

Canada  pea . 

19 

55.8 

0.6 

Cow  jjea . 

54.5 

1.1 

Wheat  bran . 

12.5 

41.6 

3 

Oatmeal  . 

12.8 

56.9 

6 

out  the  main  outlet.  The  water  will  flow  out  faster 
at  first,  and  slower  as  the  water  level  over  the  field 
is  drawn  down,  but  it  will  all  come,  and  if  the  drains 
are  laid  true,  there  will  be  no  clogging  of 
the  tiles.  In  this  case  there  can  be  a  slight  fall, 
for  at  the  well  or  outlet  the  main  drain  can  be 
four  or  four  and  a  half  feet  deep,  graduating 
up  to  lt/4  feet  at  the  upper  end  of  the  ot  Fig.  425 
shows  the  way  I  .should  lay  these  drains.  The  size 
of  tiles  will  be  determined  by  the  amount  of  water 
to  be  removed.  With  us  hei’e  in  New  York  State 
such  land  as  you  do.scribe  is  very  valuable  after 
proper  drainage.  Any  of  the  big  pump  manufactur¬ 
ing  concerns  will  figure  out  the  size  of  pumping 
machinery  that  you  will  need  when  the  proper  data 
is  given.  ii.  E.  cox. 


Storing  Onion  Sets 

I  have  planted  quite  a  goodly  amount  of  onion  .seed 
for  next  Spring’s  sets.  \\'bat  is  the  best  way  to 
keep  them  during  Winter?  e.  E.  W. 

Showell,  Md. 

NION  .sets  should  be  gathered  when  part  of  the 
tops  have  fallen  over.  Most  growers  do  not 
gather  their  onion  .sets  as  early  as  they  should. 


Evidently  the  best  use  for  these  velvet  beans 
would  be  in  preparing  a  mixed  ration,  where  the 
beans  could  be  crushed  with  corn,  oats  and  other 
grain,  or  mixed  with  bran  and  other  by-products. 
The  value  of  the  velvet  bean  has  been  demon.strated 
in  the  South,  and  it  would  seem  like  a  fine  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  Northern  dairymen  to  obtain  a  cheap  and 
valuable  food.  Like  any  other  new  product,  it  will 
be  fed  cautiously  at  first,  until  just  the  right  kind 
of  combination  for  dairy  feeding  has  been  worked 
out.  If  we  only  had  several  of  the  mills  de.scribed 
by  Mr.  Berner  on  page  809  the  dairymen  of  New 
York  would  be  in  a  position  to  try  out  this  new  feed 
promptly,  and  find  what  combination  is  best  suited 
to  their  needs.  This  is  the  sort  of  work  which 
should  be  done  promptly  and  thoroughly.  When  new 
feeding  products  come  upon  the  market,  some  one 
should  be  right  on  hand  to  te.st  them  out  at  once, 
and  if  possible  secure  them  dii'ect  for  the  farmers. 
We  think  the  velvet  bean  in  the  future  is  sure  to 
play  a  large  part  in  our  feeding  rations.  This  crop 
can  be  easily  grown  in  the  South,  to  perhaps  better 
advantage  than  the  Soy  bean.  Vast  quantities  can 
be  produced,  and  the  crop  will  improve  the  soil  as 
well  as  furnish  an  excellent  feeding.  Here  is  where 
the  dairymen  of  the  North,  and  the  farmers  of  the 
South,  ought  to  get  together,  and  utilize  this  new 
crop  to  the  best  advantage.  There  are  1,000,(100 
acres  of  velvet  beans  growing  in  the  State  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi  right  now. 


Onion  Sets  Drying  in  the  Field.  Fig.  426 

At  harvest  time  the  onions  are  quickly  pulled,  most 
growers  twist  the  tops  off  of  each  handful  of  sets 
as  they  are  being  pulled.  Ilegardless  of  this  optional 
point,  the  sets  are  immediately  thrown  into  “onion 
trays.”  These  are  spread  around  in  the  field  so 
that  the  sun  and  air  will  dry  them  out  as  rapidly 


Potatoes  Die  Down 

I  planted  some  potatoe.s  in  early  May  (Irish  Cob¬ 
bler)  following  the  Hope  Farm  man’s  formula  strictly. 
Had  a  98  per  cent,  stand,  have  grown  well.  About  25 
per  cent,  of  the  vines  have  died  down ;  the  balance  are 
slowly  following  suit.  Question  No.  1 :  How  do  I 
know  when  the  potatoes  are  riiM?  and  ready  for  dig¬ 
ging?  The  potatoes  were  planted  32  inches  apart  in 
the  rows.  Can  I  plant  late  Winter  cabbage  between 
the  rows  or  wait  until  the  potatoes  are  out?  r. 

Those  potatoes  have  probably  blighted  or  have 
been  ruinetl  by  green  lice  or  bugs.  Irish  Cob¬ 
bler  i)otatoes  ought  to  keep  growing  until  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  August,  at  least.  When  potatoes  ripen  nat¬ 
urally  the  tubers  grow  to  full  size,  and  the  vines 
slowly  change  color  and  die  down  naturally.  If  you 
can  clean  up  the  space  between  the  rows  you  can 
plant  cabbage  now  and  dig  the  potatoes  later.  A 
small  plow  or  manure  cultivator  may  be  run  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  to  fit  the  soil  for  the  cabbage^ 
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Sifting  and  Bagging  Burned  Lime 

DISAGREEABLE  JOB. — It  very  often  happens 
that  burned  lime  is  the  cheapest  and  best  form 
of  lime  for  the  farmer  to  purchase;  but  when  he 
comes  to  slake  and  spread  the  stuff,  he  finds  it  a 


’Sift'ng  the  Slaked  Lime.  Fig.  427 

very  disagreeable  task  indeed.  My  recent  exper¬ 
ience  in  slaking  and  sifting  two  carloads  of  burned 
lime  may  offer  some  help  in  the  difficulty. 

SLAKING. — ^The  lime,  as  it  came  from  the  car, 
was  hauled  to  a  convenient  water  supply,  and  piled 
in  a  long  low  pile.  As  it  was  unloaded  from  the 
Avagon,  sufficient  Avater  AA’as  throAvn  on  to  slake  it. 
In  this  Avay,  the  pile  Avas  slaked  all  through,  Avith 
no  large  lumps  left  in  the  center.  The  amount  of 
Avater  to  add  is  someAvhat  a  matter  of  judgment. 
Enough  should  l)e  put  on  to  slake  all  the  lumps,  but 
not  enough  to  make  the  mass  pasty.  A  good  grade 
of  lime,  Avell  burned.  Avheu  properly  slaked,  gives  a 
very  fine  powder  Avl.icli  will  IIoav  almost  like  Avater. 

SIFTING  THE  LIME. — As  the  lime  AAms  to  be 
applied  Avith  a  drill,  to  insure  an  even  and  econom¬ 
ical  application,  it  was  necessary  to  sift  the  lime, 
fi’his  proA’ed  (piite  a  problem.  At  first  a  mason’s 
sieve  Avas  used;  but  it  Avas  necessary  to  throAv  the 
lime  at  this,  Avhich  raised  such  a  dust  that  the  men 
Avere  unable  to  Avork,  not  to  speak  of  the  loss 
ihrough  bloAving  aAvay  of  the  finest,  most  available 
1  (articles.  To  .sohm  the  difficulty,  a  frame  of  2xrs, 
ft.,  Avas  made,  under  Avhich  Avas  nailed  a  piece 
of  quarter-inch,  square  mesh  heavy  netting.  The 
front  end  of  this  screen  AA’as  left  open,  by  nailing  a 
crosspiece  underneath,  and  a  brace  Avas  run  lengtii- 
Avise  under  the  AAdre.  The  contrivance  Avas  then 
mounted  on  legs  about  20  inches  long,  Avith  a  slight 
.‘<lope  from  back  to  front.  Then  the  space  under  the 
front  was  boarded  up  and  the  rest  covered  Avith 
burlap.  Two  men  could  then  sift  the  lime  very 
rapidly  and  Avithout  discomfort.  One  man  shoveled 
on,  and  the  other  hoed  the  lime  OA'er  the  screen,  the 
coarse  particles  being  draAvn  to  the  front.  The  ob¬ 
ject  in  boarding  up  the  front  end  Avas  to  keep  the 
stones  from  falling  back  under  the  screen  Into  the 
sifted  lime.  When  the  space  under  the  screen  Avas 
full,  the  sifter  Avas  moved  to  a  neAV  place,  and  a 
third  man  I>agged  the  sifted  lime. 

BAGGING. — The  contrivance  shown  in  the  illus¬ 
tration,  Fig.  4.2  ,  is  merely  the  frame  of  a  box,  about 
as  high  as  a  sack,  and  about  a  foot  square.  A  long 
nail  was  driven  Avith  an  upAvard  slant  in  each  cor¬ 
ner  from  the  outside,  and  the  bag  caught  over  the 
four  pi'ojecting  points.  This  held  the  bag  up  and 
kept  the  mouth  open,  so  that  it  Avas  unnecessary 
to  liaA'e  another  man  hold  it.  By  the  aid  of  these 
tAvo  contrivances,  and  by  taking  adA-antage  of  the 
Avind,  the  pile  Avas  quickly  and  easily  put  through. 

In  using  the  lime  spreader,  the  Avind  caused  some 
trouble  by  bloAving  the  lime  around,  but  this  Avas 
done  aAvay  Avith  by  tacking  old  sacks  around  the 
machine,  so  that  they  stretched  betAveen  the  holes 
of  the  drill  and  the  ground. 

B.  L.  SCIIAKUING-IIAUSEN. 

The  Movies  on  Preparation  of  the  Seed¬ 
bed  for  Wheat 
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Film  2. 

Disking  before  ploAving  is  one  way  of  establish¬ 
ing  capillary  connection  betAveen  the  soil  and  sub¬ 
soil.  There  is  another  effect  of  disking,  conserving 


Disked,  then  Plowed 


» 

the  moisture.  This  is  shoAvn  iu  the  next  tAvo  films. 
The  disking  may  save  tons  of  Avater,  days  of  time, 
and  the  tilth  of  the  soil. 

Filju  3. 


This  loss  of  moisture  is  not  only  a  Avaste,  but 
it  leaves  the  ground  so  hard  it  is  difficult  and  often 


Moisture  Escapes  Through  Cracks 


impo.ssible  to  ploAV.  Often  days  are  lost  Avaitlng 
for  rain.  Note  the  large  cracks  through  Avhich  the 
moisture  escapes. 

Film  4. 

Disking  before  ploAving  makes  a  surface  mulch 
Avhich  saA'es  the  moisture  in  the  soil  and  subsoil. 


A  Surface  Mulch  Holds  Moisture 

makes  ploAving  easier,  prolongs  the  time  of  ploAving 
and  leaves  loose  material  to  fill  the  air  space  tin¬ 
der  the  furroAV  Avhen  it  is  turned  over. 

Film  5. 

This  is  an  ideal  condition;  capillary  connection 
is  establLshed  so  the  moisture  from  the  subsoil  Avill 


Disked,  then  Plowed,  then  Harrowed 

be  draAvn  close  to  the  surface  Avhere  it  can  be  used 
by  the  germinating  seeds  and  the  loose  mulch  pre¬ 
vents  the  escape  of  the  moisture  into  the  air. 

Film  0. 

A  common  practice  and  another  Avay  to  estab¬ 
lish  capillarity,  the  subsoil  draAving  Avater  to  the 


Plowed,  then  Rolled 

surface.  However,  there  is  apt  to  be  a  lo.ss  of  Avater 
from  the  compacted  soil ;  this  may  be  preA'ented  by 
harroAving  soon  after  rolling. 

Film  7. 


Water  is  draAvn  to  the  upper  soil  by  rolling  and 
kept  from  evaporating  by  the  mulch  produced  by 


Plowed,  then  Rolled,  then  Harrowed 


harroAving.  The  same  result  is  accomplished  In 
Film  5,  The  latter  is  the  better  jdan  AA’here  the 
ground  is  likely  to  get  too  dry  for  ploAving. 


Film  8. 

The  mulch  holds  the  Avater  from  evaporating,  but 
the  ground  should  have  been  rolled  after  plowing 
and  before  disking  to  fili  up  the  holes  belOAV  tne 
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Avould  add  to  the  effectiveness  of  treatment.  Uf 
course,  if  one  used  a  so-called  government  Avhite- 
Avash,  the  material  Avill  stick  to  the  trees  someAvhat 
better  than  a  common  AvhiteAvash. 


Should  have  been  disked  before  plowing 

furrow.  These  openings  might  have  been  filled  by 
disking  before  ploAving.  myron  a.  cobb. 


Spray  Protection  from  Mice 

I  have  road  the  article  on  page  015,  which  rec- 
omends  spi’aying  trunks  of  trees  with  whitewash  .and 
lime-.sulphur  as  a  preventive  against  mice  and  rabbits. 

I  had  a  lai’ge  number  of  trees  girdled  two  years  ago 
by  mice,  and  do  not  wish  to  repeat  the  experience  (even 
if  they  can  be  saved  by  bridge-grafting).  I  find  it, 
hoAvever,  a  great  deal  of  Avork  and  expensive  to  Avire 
the  trees  evei-y  year,  or  to  put  on  paper  and  Avould 
like  some  way  that  is  cheaper  if  just  as  good,  especially 
on  the  larger  trees.  Would  the  waterproof  white¬ 
wash  mentioned  on  the  previous  page  be  any  improve¬ 
ment.  or  how  would  it  do  to  add  a  small  quantity  of 
Borland  cement  to  each  sprayerful  or  bucketful  if 
lime  put  it  on  with  a  bi’ush  to  make  the  whitewash 
more  durable?  If  I  could  get  aAvay  from  using  Aviros 
or  paper  on  the  larger  trees  I  Avould  like  it. 
I  have  a  friend  who  uses  lath  around  the  trees  as  a 
preventive  against  mice.  Of  course,  he  plans  to  have 
the  lath  on  and  intends,  as  they  separate  by  the 
groAvth  of  the  tree,  to  put  others  in  between.  What  do 
you  think  of  this  idea?  I  have  not  found  any  way 
yet  of  gOAving  and  keeping  an  orchard  Avithout  Avork, 
but  am  willing  to  do  it  the  easiest  way.  T.  E.  B. 

Mice  not  frequently  gnaAV  the  bark  fom  the 
trunks  of  young  fruit  trees  in  the  early  Fall 
if  grass,  Aveeds  or  cover  crop  makes  considerable 
groAvth  close  about  the  trunks,  so  if  such  condi¬ 
tions  exist  in  your  orchard,  it  is  Avell  to  protect  the 
trees  from  the  attacks  of  mice  early  in  September. 
We  have  found  that  a  good  AvhiteAvash  applied  Avith 
lime-sulphur  is  an  efficient  protection  against  them. 
It  is  necessary,  hoAvever,  to  maintain  the  coating. 
We  commonly  use  40  ])ounds  of  stone  lime  to  each 
50  gallons  of  diluted  material.  The  lime  is  slaked 
Avith  the  necessary  amount  of  AAater,  then  about 
three  or  four  gallons  of  concentrated  lime-sulphur 
are  added  and  tlie  mixture  diluted  to  50  gallons. 
This  is  put  through  a  strainer  and  applied  with 
the  sprayer.  A  course  nozzle  such  as  a  Bordeaux  or 
Blizzard  should  be  used.  If  you  have  a  poor  stone 
lime,  the  mixture  may  give  you  some  trouble  in 
clogging  the  nozzle,  although,  with  a  good  stone 
lime,  properly  slaked  and  diluted,  Ave  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  applying  the  mixture  thoroughly  and 
readiy  Avith  a  sprayer,  Avhich  is  much  less  expensive 
than  its  application  by  hand  Avith  a  brush. 

If  the  trees  are  sprayed  early  in  September,  it 
Avould  be  best  to  spray  them  again  in  late  October 
or  early  November.  If  die  snoAV  should  happen  to 
be  deep  any  time  during  Winter,  I’abbits  or  mice 
might  girdle  the  trees  al)ove  the  point  whei’e  they 
Avere  sprayed.  We  have  never  observed  any  damage 
by  rabbits  or  mice  Avhere  a  good  lime-.sulphur  Avhite¬ 
Avash  Avas  thoroughly  applied.  I  do  not  think  the 
addition  of  such  materials  as  Portland  cement 


Film  1. 

IF  left  long  in  this  condition,  this  is  a  poor  start 
for  preparing  a  seed  bed,  as  the  air  spaces  un¬ 
derneath  the  furroAVS  break  the  capillary  connection 


Plowed 

Avith  the  subsoil,  so  the  seed  cannot  get  the  Avater 
to  germinate.  The  open  furroAVS  aggravate  the 
dilemma  by  drying  out. 


M.  A.  BLAKE. 
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The  R.  N.-Y.  on  the  Firing  Line 

A  few  weeks  ago  an  old  reader  in 
Nova  Scotia  wrote  us  of  a  nephew  on 
active  service  in  France.  He  had  written 
home,  unharmed,  after  taking  an  active 
part  in  a  famous  battle,  where  the  Cana¬ 
dian  forces  had  especially  dstinguished 
themselves,  and  he  had  a  special  request 
to  make  of  the  friends  at  home.  He  felt 
that  in  the  stress  of  active  service  he  was 
rather  losing  touch  with  his  chief  inter¬ 
est  in  life,  which  is  fruit  growing,  and 
he  was  eager  to  see  his  old  friend.  The 
R.  X.-Y.  Since  then  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
been  visiting  the  machine  gun  section 
of  a  Canadian  battalion.  Private  Elder- 
kin  933312,  whose  picture  is  here  given, 


An  R.  N.-Y.  Reader  “Somewhere  in  France.’* 
Fig.  437 


has  since  been  "gassed,”  but  is  now  out 
of  hospital  and  on  duty,  and  we  may 
hope  that  The  R.  X.-Y.  lias  renewed 
his  old  interest  in  those  arts  of  peace 
that  form  the  foundation  of  enduring  na¬ 
tional  life. 

Rut  it  is  not  the  soldier  on  the  firing 
line  alone  who  is  working  for  his  coun¬ 
try  these  days.  In  every  part  of  the 
world  women  are  giving  the  work  of 
their  hands,  as  well  as  precious  lives. 
Our  X'ova  Scotia  correspondent  •writes : 

“We  are  now  beginning  anew  the  work 
we  carried  on  last  year — the  making  of 
.iams,  jellies  and  canned  fruit  for  the  sol¬ 
diers  in  hospital.  Last  year  a  neighbor 
of  mine,  Mrs.  Archibald,  with  a  son  at 
the  front,  put  up  with  her  own  hands,  and 
practically  unassisted,  1500  quarts.  She 
is  a  widow  of  modest  mean.s,  and  began 
at  her  own  expense,  but  the  sugar  is  now 
contributed  by  one  or  two  societies,  such 
as  Daughters  of  the  Empire,  and  there 
are  private  contributions  of  sugar  and 
fruit  by  friends.  As  we  all  grow  fruit 
that  is  easyt  but  the  sugar  is  going  to 
be  a  drain  on  her  this  year,  though  we 
can  get  it  fo,r  814  c.  for  that  purpose. 

“One  of  the  features  of  our  interest  in 
our  boys  abroad  is  the  godmother  scheme 
— each  one  of  us  has  a  young  lad  in  the 
trenches  to  whom  we  are  to  write,  send 
socks  or  other  little  gifts,  as  a  godmother 
might.” 


Boston  Produce  Markets 


VEGETARLE  TRADE  SEASONABLY  QUIET, 
BUT  DEMAND  CONSIDERED  FAIR. 

Dealers  are  inclined  to  find  fault  with 
trade  at  present,  owing  to  slackness  to 
demand,  compared  with  the  rush  in 
Spring  and  early  Summer,  when  the  pub¬ 
lic  took  hold  vigorously  after  a  Winter 
of  scarcity  and  extreme  prices.  “We  have 
not  much  to  complain  of  since  trade  usu¬ 
ally  falls  off  .somewhat  at  this  time  of 
year,”  commented  Gustin  and  Saunders. 
“Stuff  is  moving  fairly  well,  perhaps  a 
little  better  than  usual  when  we  com- 
Itai-e  with  August  trade  of  the  past  few 
years,  and  prices  have  been  coming  back 
since  dry  weather  reduced  the  output. 
We  quote,  beets  .35c  doz.  and  .$1  cut  off; 
carrots,  40c  and  $3  cut  off.  Cukes  have 
wide  range  and  quality  at  .$3  to  $4.50 
box ;  corn,  native,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  a  little 
yellow  corn  is  coming  at  $1.50;  peas, 
$1 .50 ;  squash,  oOc ;  onion.s,  .$1  to  $1.25 ; 
lettuce,  75c  to  $1.  String  beans  are 
scarce  and  much  higher  at  $1.25  to  $2, 
top  price  being  for  round  green  beans 
without  string;  shell  beans  are  mostly 
I»oor  in  color,  bflt  those  with  good  bright 
stripe  bring  $2  box ;  others  $1.50 ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  $1.50;  peppers,  $1.25.  Native 
tomatoes  continue  in  light  supply  at  $3 
to  $4  box.  Cabbages  are  doing  better  at 
$1.25  bbl.”  I.  Locke  &  Co.  ob.serve : 
“Trade  is  considered  i-ather  quiet  all 
along  the  line.  Summer  hotel  business 
is  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  Dry  weather 
affects  quantity  and  quality  of  produce 
from  high  land  where  there  is  no  irriga¬ 
tion.  The  trade  thinks  it  sees  a  begin¬ 


ning  of  the  end  of  extreme  war  condi¬ 
tions.  and  we  hope  .so,  at  least.  N'obody  is 
satisfied  in  times  of  uncertain  and  ex¬ 
tremely  high  prices.  The  producer  often 
sells  long  before  the  top  is  reached,  but 
he  complains  of  new  competition  attract¬ 
ed  by  reports  of  high  returns,  and  these 
beginners  are  sending  in  a  lot  of  poor 
stuff.  .Some  of  the  new  potato  growers 
on  fertilizer  and  light  land  will  not  get 
enough  to  pay  for  high  cost  of  seed  and 
labor,  owing  to  poor  culture,  drouth  and 
in.sects.  Native  potatoes  are  selling  at 
$1.2,5  a  bushel  already.  Low  prices  are 
better  for  dealers.  Our  trade  is  largely 
with  hotel  keepers  and  I’estaurant.s.  We 
found  high  prices  made  big  bills  that 
were  hard  to  collect,  and  there  was  a  dis¬ 
position  to  find  fault  with  the  produce  and 
a  general  feeling  of  discontent.  There 
was  no  money  in  potatoes  for  middle¬ 
men  last  winter ;  they  hardly  ftn-oke 
even.  _  It  pays  better  to  sell  2  bags  for 
$7  with  a  profit  of  50c  a  bag  than  one 
bag  at  the  same  profit.” 

FRUITS  STILL  IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY. 

Shortage  continues  in  all  kinds  of  ber¬ 
ries,  with  prices  decidedly  higher  than 
usual  and  demand  as  ac-tive.  Blueberries 
range  from  18  to  23e  qt ;  blackberries.  15 
to  20c;  urrants,  10  to  12c;  gooseberries, 
12  to  lOc :  native  raspberries  are  scai-ce 
at  15  to  lOe  per  small  box.  “E.arly  ap¬ 
ples  are  .$2  to  $2.50  per  bu..”  said' Hall 
&  Cole.  “We  sold  some  pretty  small 
ones  this  morning  at  $5.75  per  bbl. ;  some 
larger  ones  from  New  5"oi-k  State  in 
bushel  baskets  bring  .$2..50— Williams, 
Duchess  and  Gravenstein.  They  use  cor¬ 
rugated  strawboard  over  the  apples  and 
then  slats.  The  fruit  comes  well  this 
way,  without  bruising  or  shrinkage,  and 
the  method  is  especially  suited  •to  soft- 
meated  apples  like  Duchess  and  Astrak¬ 
han.  Growers  in  coiTCspondence  with 
us  appear  surprised  at  the  light  set  of 
fruit  compared  with  the  early  prospects, 
and  we  are  looking  for  a  light  yield  of 
M’Snter  apples  in  most  parts  of  New 
England.”  Regarding  the  fruit  yield,  a 
representative  of  the  State  Board  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  commented :  “The  set  of  ap¬ 
ples  .seems  to  be  very  moderate,  but  per¬ 
haps  not  more  so  than  usual  on  the  off 
year  for  Baldwins.  There  is  a  time  every 
year  when  it  seems  to  the  grower  that  he 
is  not  going  to  h.ave  many  apples.  If  we 
get  rain  soon,  the  fruit  will  increase  in 
size  and  make  a  better  showing.  It  is 
likely  to  be  free  from  soot  and  scab,  as 
compared  to  last  year.  Peaches  seem  to 
be  a  large  crop  this  year  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  ;  al.so  some  kinds  of  plums ;  other 
orchard  fruits  will  probably  be  in  lighter 
supply.” 

BUTTER  IN  FIRM  POSITION. 

Moderate  receipts  and  active  demand 
have  placed  the  butter  market  in  a 
stronger  position,  and  most  dealers  ex¬ 
press  confidence  in  the  outlook.  Prices 
are  firm  on  all  grades,  with  40%c  quoted 
for  Northern  Creamery  tub  extras.  Firsts 
are  30i^c,  seconds  .38  to  S8%e,  and  dairy 
first  to  extra  37  to  ST^^c.  Charles  H. 
Stone  &  Co.  said  ;  “The  market  is  up  1 
cent  in  sympathy  with  other  market.s,  and 
owing  to  the  shortage  of  .strictly  fine  but¬ 
ter  from  all  sections.  The  hot  dry  weath¬ 
er  cau.sed  a  shrinkage  aiuLpoor  quality  of 
cream  and  butter.  Some  shipments  usu¬ 
ally  grading  extra  are  no  better  than 
firsts.  The  market  tone  has  been  firm, 
since  the  associated  storage  warehouses 
repoi’ted  02,720.000  lbs.  stored  August  1, 
compared  with  70.800,000  on  August  1 
of  Last  year.  There  was  a  shortage  Au¬ 
gust  1  of  17.140.000  lbs.  again.st  a  short¬ 
age  of  7,900,000  lb.s.  .Tuly  1.  The  ex¬ 
pectation  of  some  dealers  that  the  .Tuly 
shortage  will  be  made  up  has  by  no 
means  been  realized,  but  instead  the 
shortage  has  been  growing  lai-ger  each 
month.  This  .situation  gives  the  market 
a  strong  trend.  Consumption  percentage 
varies  in  some  ]ocalitie.s',  some  reporting 
as  much  used  as  last  year,  and  others  not 
75%  of  last  year.  Exports  during  Au¬ 
gust  of  la.s-t  year, '26,501,000  lbs.,  and  in 
August,  1915,  they  -w^ez-e  18,000,000  lbs. 
Owing  to  the  regulation  of  food  prices  it 
is  not  likely  much  will  be  sent  over  this 
year,  and  the  scarcity  of  steamer  refrig¬ 
erating  space  is  more  pronounced,  both 
from  the  State  and  from  Canada.  Some 
Canadi.an  low  grade  butter  has  been  ship¬ 
ped  without  refrigerating  space.  The 
warehouses  in  the  East  are  full  of  meats 
and  produce  and  not  much  more  butter 
can  be  stored  here.  Cheese  has  advanced 
con.sidez-ably  in  the  We.st  and  is  up  %c 
in  Canton,  N.  Y.,  and  the  rise  is  reflect¬ 
ed  in  this  market.  Packers  are  the  large 
holders,  most  of  it  bought  at  a  higher  i, 
lewel  of  prices;  the  small  retailers  taking 
25  to  50  boxes  at  a  time  have  not  pur¬ 
chased,  expecting  more  cheese  receipts 
and  lower  prices,  but  in  view  of  the 
stronger  market  we  are  expecting  small 
buyers  to  be  more  active  the  next  two  or 
three  months.  Americans  are  not  a 
chee.se-eating  people.  With  half  as  much 
again  of  cheese  in  storage  this  year,  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  these  large  hold¬ 
ings  show  a  large  profit.”  According  to 
I.  H.  Ballou,  “The  butter  market  is 
strong  because  of  a  shortage,  which  is 
increasing.  Very  little  choice  butter  is 
coming.  Dry,  hot  weather  affects  the 
output  and  diverts  part  of  the  milk  and 
cream  in  other  directions.  If  the  .scarcity 
continues,  as  seems  likely,  continued 
strength  of  the  market  may  be  looked  for 
the  rest  of  the  season.”  According  to 
Goldsmith,  Wall  &  Co.,  “Creamery  re¬ 
ceipts  are  falling  off  because  of  drouth 
and  the  demand  for  moi’e  cream  and  milk. 

(Continued  on  page  995) 


Mr.  Wheat  Grower—^ 

Plan  early  for  fall  seeding 
— carefully  prepare  seed¬ 
bed — arrange  for  fertilizer 
— sotv  good  seed  wheat 
of  the  right  variety — sow 

‘‘Hoffman’s 
Seed  Wheat” 

Grown  in  famous  Lancas- 
<ter  Wheat  Belt — known  in 
’  every  section  for  its  hardi¬ 
ness  —  vitality  —  produc- 
ytiveness.  Is  reliable — means 
increased  yields  wherever 
’  taken  to  be  sown. 

^Eiarht  vartetieM — smooth  and 
bearded  sorts — graded — sound 
cleaned  clean  —  free  of  rye, 
cockle,  gorlic,  cheat,  smut. 
Shown  here  Is  the  head  of 
‘L,eap*s  Prolific”  variety — 
yielding  35  to  48  bushels  per 
,  acre. 

Seed  mast  pleate  you.  Sold 
,  on  Money  Back  Plan.  Coata 
only  30c  to  $1  per  acre  to 
jiChange  to  “Hoffman’s  Seed.” 

'  **Hoffman’s  Wheat  Book” 

Describes  varieties  —  tells 
How  to  Get  a  Crop  ofWheat” 
—offers  other  farm  seeds.  Itis 
free — with  samples — if  you  tell 
where  you  saw  this  offer. 
Write  for  it  today. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Landisville,  Lancaster  C«.,  Pa. 
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DRILLS 


The  best-built  drills 
on  the  market- 
backed  by  33  years 
manufacturing  ex¬ 
perience.  Equipped 

_ _  with  Jessup  force 

.  feed  —  positive  and 

accurate.  Lightest  draft— box  placed  to 
rear  of  centre  relieves  horse  of  neck 
weight.  Driven  by  both  wheels— no  side 
draft  or  loss  in  turning.  Draw  bars  of 
heavy  angle  steel,  no  bending  or  twist- 
mg.  Wood  or  steel  frame— wood  or  steel 
whe^s.  Hoe,  Single  Disc  and  Double 
Uisc  Styles— meet  every  soil  condition,  sow 
cnj/se^.  Also  Crown  Traction  prayers, 
Lime  Sowers  and  Grass  Seeders.  Write  for 
catalog— now!  It’s  a  money-saver. 

Crown  Mfg.  Co,  12  Wayne  Sfc,  Phefe*,  N.  ¥. 


Pure  Unleached  Hardwood  AsheS 

THE  BEST  POTASH  FERTILIZER 

They  solve  the  fertilizer  Problem.  Correspondenee 
invited.  Address  JOHN  JOINT,  L.  6. 297,  Lucknow,  Ontario 


Successful  Crops 


You  may  be  certain  of  big  profitable 
crops  if  you  adopt  the  most  up-to-date 
method  of  seed  grain  treatment  as  re¬ 
commended  by  the  U.  S.  DepU  of 
Agriculture — 

FORMffLDEffyne 

*  ‘Tsha  Fctraier’s  Friend 

This  powerful  disinfectant  destroys 
grain  smuts,  rust  and  fungus  growth. 

It  prevents  flax  wilt,  also  scab  and 
black-leg  diseases  of  potatoes.  It  rids 
stables  and  chicken  houses  of  disease 
germs  and  flies.  Formaldehyde  is 
surely  a  great  boon  to  the  farmer. 
Our  Formaldehyde  at  your  dealer, 
35  cents  in  pint  bottles  will  treat  40 
bushels  of  seed.  Big  illustrated  Hand 
Book  sent  on  request — free. 

Perth  Amboy  Chemical  Works 
100  William  Street  New  Yorkjo 


DREER’S 

Potted  Strawberries 

Planted  nov?  will  produce  a  full  crop 
next  year.  Our  Mid-summer  Catalogue 
offers  best  varieties  and  gives  direc¬ 
tions  for  growing.  Also  offers  sea-  • 
sonable  Seeds  and  Plants  of  all  kinds. 

Alfalfa,  Crimson  Clover,  Vetch 

Best  grades,  Write  for  Leaflets  and 
price  of  seed. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

a-TOMATO  PLANTS^ 

All  Leading  Varieties.  Price,  81.60  per  1000 

CABBAGE  PLANTS 

All  Leading  Varieties.  Price,  76<>.  per  1000 
Celery  Plants,  Green  varieties,  $2.00  per  1000.  Golden 
Self-Blanching  and  Easy  Blanching,  $3.00  per  1000. 
Plants  are  carefully  packed  in  moss  and  expressed 

OROL  LEDDEN.  SEWELL.  N.  J. 

Largttt  Grotoer  of  VegetabU  Plants  in  New  Jersey 

STR/iyyBERRY  PL/iNTS 

FOR  AUGUST  AND  FALL  PLANTING 

Pot-grown  and  runner  plants  that  will  bear  fnilt  next 
summer.  June-bearing  and  Ever-bearing  varieties.  Also 

Raspberry,  Blackberry  Plants  and  Fruit  Trees;  Cabbage, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Caulltlower,  Celery  Plants.  Catalogue 
Free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES.  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 

PETI  ITDV  Dl  11 IITC— All  kinds;  strong  Held 
VlULkn  I  rLHn  1  W  grown  pl.mts  in  large 

1,000;  S8.50  for  10,000.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT.  Bristol; Pa. 

Rnldftii  Spal  (Hydrastis  canadensis)  Roots  and  Seed 
uuiuenoedl  for  sale.  More  valuable  than  Ginseng. 
Start  a  Garden  for  pleasure  and  profit.  Address 

K.  C.  ItOimiNS  .  Piueola,  N.  C. 

TIMOTHY  SEED  K5 

Our  High  Grade  Timothy  seed  is  the  most  Carefully 
selected  and  Recloaned.  99.70  %  Pure.  Samples  Free. 
GHick’s  Seed  Farrns.Smokctown, Lancaster  Co., Pa. 

CabhRirpPIfinh  ‘’^NISH  ball  head,  late  flat  dutch 

e  ir/  ""D  SAVOY.  $1  per  Thousand,  10,000 

forts.  White  Plume  celery.  t2  per  1,000;  10.000  for  $10.  All 
fine  stocky  plants.  JAME8  M  088,  Johiisvllle,  Pa. 

Russian  Pitkus  Seed  Rys  'a 

crop.  Order  early.  .Supply  limited.  Freight  uncer¬ 
tain.  $2.30  per  bu.  CLOVERDALE  FARM.  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

Mammoth 

W.  A.  SttAHFl''  A:  80N8,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 

CaaaI  %A#  Read’s  Vermont.  Newvarle- 

IlCealty,  sown  Sept.  20th.  average 
yield  60  bus.  to  acre.  Write  for  circ.  G.  A.  Bead,  Charlotte,  VI. 

Best  Standard  APPLE  BARRELS 

ROBT.  GILLIES  .  Medina,  New  York 

For  One  New  Yearly  Subscrip¬ 
tion,  or  Ten  10-Week  Trial  Sub¬ 
scriptions,  or  Three  (3)  Renewal 
Subscriptions  (one  of  the  three 
may  be  a  renewal  of  your  own 
subscription). 


This  “American  Maid  ” 
Non-Breakable  Rag  Doll 

It  is  14  inches  high,  pat¬ 
ented  compressed  fabric 
face,  stuffed  with  pure, 
clean  cotton.  Pretty  dress; 
indestructible  and 
sanitary. 

Tliii  doll  will  not  be  given  with  sabscription*- they  are 
sent  as  rewards  only  (in  place  of  cash)  to  onr  snb- 
scribers  and  friends  who,  acting  as  agents,  send  us 
subscriptions  as  indicated. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


CABBAGE  WORMfi Destroyed  by  Dust- 

’•"g  HAMMOND’S  SLUG  SHOT 

So  used  for  30  years.  SOLD  BY  ALL  SEED  DEALERS. 

For  pamphieta  worth  having  write  B,  HAMMOND,  Beacon,  Now  York 


■Che  RURAI.  NEW-YORKER 
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Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


Lye  for  Peeling  Peaches 


Is  the  method  of  peeling  fruit  with  lye 
as  described  in  the  enclosed  circular  <a 
good  one?  Is  the  fruit  so  peeled  good  for 
food  V  MRS.  H.  w.  C. 

New  York. 

The  circular  you  send  is  merely  a 
clever  advertisement  of  a  particular 
brand  of  lye.  The  process  will  work 
with  any  good  .soda  lye,  and  was  tried 
with  a  standard  brand  of  94%  soda  hy¬ 
drate.  A  gallon  of  water  containing  two 
ounces,  four  tablespoonfuls,  lye,  and  one- 
fourth  teaspoonful  powdered  alum  was 
brought  to  a  boil  and  Summer  apples, 
peaches,  plums  and  a  pear  were  dipped 
in  it  from  one  to  two  minutes,  and  then 
rinsed  in  tw'o  changes  of  cold  water.  The 
apples  were  slightly  cooked  on  the  out¬ 
side  after  two  minutes’  dip,  and  skin  and 
pulp  came  away  together.  Perhaps  an¬ 
other  sort  of  apple  would  work  better. 
The  peaches  needed  only  a  one-minute 
dip,  then  peeled  perfectly ;  the  plums 
also  were  peeled  in  a  minute  or  less,  but 
the  pear  needed  two  minutes  and  then  did 
not  peel  very  well.  It  was  a  scarcely 
ripe  California  specimen,  and  had  likely 
been  picked  green.  So  that  with  a  boiling 
2%  solution  of  soda  lye  you  can  peel 
some  fruits  completely  in  a  very  short 
time,  and,  with  proper  rinsing,  the  pro¬ 
duct  is  harmles.s  Avhen  eaten. 

AVhether  it  is  advisable  to  use  this 
process  is  another  matter,  for.  as  the  cir¬ 
cular  says  and  as  .all  observant  canners 
know,  the  greater  part  of  the  flavor  of  all 
our  native  fruits  is  just  under  or  in  the 
.skin,  and  hot  soda  solution  kills  all  fruit 
flavors.  This  effect  was  very  marked  on 
the  peaches,  the  treated  ones  were  like  the 
poorest  brand  of  tinned  peaches,  so  it 
looks  as  if  this  method  were  used  by 
some  manufacturers.  The  plum  flavor 
was  also  pretty  well  killed,  the  apelp  and 
pear  taste  was  not  so  much  affected,  but 
still  there  was  little  left.  The  speed  and 
cheapness  of  the  process  is  its  great  at¬ 
traction  ;  perhaps  with  a  quantity  of 
fruit  ready  to  spoil  in  a  day  or  so  and 
with  other  work  pressing,  it  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  save  the  bulk  of  the  fruit  at  the 
expense  of  the  flavor.  If  you  can  use  a 
little  “gumption”  you  can  shorten  the 
dip  to  just  the  bare  time  required  for  any 
particular  lot  or  variety  of  fruit,  and  so 
decrea.se  the  lo.ss  of  flavor.  At  any  rate, 
it  costs  little  to  try  it  and  see  what  you 
think  of  the  results,  so  h<*re  is  the  process 
for  tho.se  who  have  not  seen  the  circular : 

Have  an  Won  kettle  one-third  larger 
than  the  contents  to  allow  for  the  dipped 
fruit  and  for  spla.sh.  Do  not  use  enamel 
or  tinned  ware  unless  you  do  not  care 
how  they  Iwk  when  you  are  done,  and  in. 
no  case  use  aluminum,  as  boiling  soda  lye 
dissolves  it  swiftly. 

Make  uj)  a  solution  of  four  table¬ 
spoons,  or  two  ounces,  soda  lye  (at  least 
9()%  soda  hydrate)  and  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoon  pow’dered  alum  in  each  gallon  of 
water  used  and  bring  to  a  brisk  boil  in 
the  kettle.  Have  ready  a  tinned  wire 
basket,  or  some  loose,  rather  stout  cloth, 
which  will  stand  several  dips.  Dip  the 
fruit  a  few  at  a  time,  so  as  not  to  cool 
the  lye  too  much,  and  keep  it  in  from 
less  than  one  to  as  miicli  as  two  minutes 
as  exiierience  shows  Is  needed,  but  no 
longer  than  to  act  on  the  skin.  Rin.se 
in  two  or  more  changes  of  cold  water, 
rubbing  off  the  bits  of  skin  that  remain. 
Make  up  new  lye  when  it  fails  to  work, 
and  keep  changing  the  rinse  waters.  Take 
all  precautions  in  handling  the  caustic 
lye  and  the  lye  solution,  that  it  does  not 
touch  the  skin  or  clothes,  and  throw 
away  the  dipping  solution  when  done  with 
it  where  it  ca!u  do  no  harm,  making  a 
fre.sh  lot  each  time.  F.  P.  c. 


Storing  Hay 

What  is  the  best  way  to  care  for  hay? 
It  used  to  be  the  rule  to  have  everything 
open  as  much  as  possible  around  the 
mow,  to  air  the  hay ;  now  some  say  to 
clo.se  everything  up  tight.  I.  A,  S. 

New  .Tensey. 

The  best  way  to  handle  such  hay  is  to 
shut  the  barn  up  tight  after  getting  the 
hay  into  the  mow.  It  is  not  always  pos¬ 
sible  to  do  this,  but  it  is  a  better  plan  to 
shut  the  doors  as  far  as  possible.  The 
hay  going  into  the  mows  contains  more 
or  less  water,  which  must  be  sweated  or 
driven  off  in  the  mow  or  stack.  It  passes 
off  in  the  form  of  vapor.  If  the  barn  is 
left  open  with  a  free  circulation  of  air, 
much  of  the  air  that  comes  in  is  cooler 
than  the  hay.  This  condenses  the  steam 
.so  that  it  will  gather  on  top  of  the  mow, 
and  jiot  all  pass  off  as  it  should.  When 


the  barn  is  closed,  there  is  no  entrance  of 
this  cooler  air.  In  that  case  the  steam 
rises  out  of  the  hay,  and  without  con¬ 
densing  rises  and  passes  off  at  the  top  of 
the  barn.  Thus  there  is  a  quicker  and 
larger  evaporation  of  water  when  the 
barn  is  closed.  Many  farmers  do  not 
agree  with  this,  and  say  that  if  the  barn 
is  kept  open  the  hay  is  cooled  more 
rapidly.  That  is  true,  but  as  we  have 
stated,  the  object  is  not  to  cool  the  steam 
and  condense  it,  but  to  help  it  in  its  pas¬ 
sage  out  of  the  hay  and  awmy  from  the 
barn. 


Chemicals  in  Bath 

I  am  advised  by  various  people  to  use 
salt,  alcohol  or  ammonia  in  water  for 
bathing.  What  is  the  good  of  using  any 
such  stuff,  and  which  is  best  and  why? 

New  Jersey.  c.  w.  ii. 

One  of  the  most  curious  things  about 
the  human  body  is  that  if  you  really  think 
that  something  you  are  doing  is  “good 
for  what  ails  you”  it  is  very  apt  to  be 
really  good  for  you,  but,  apart  from  this 
mind-body  effect — ^this  psychophysiologi- 
cal  effect  if  it  looks  better  in  Greek,  there 
seems  to  be  real  value  in  adding  a  little 
salt  to  the  first  water  of  a  bath,  though 
whj"  it  helps  to  bring  the  water  to  the 
same  solution  pressure,  that  i.s,  to  have  in 
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in  it  the  same  amount  of  salt  as  in  the 
blood,  is  more  than  anyone  has  yet  ex¬ 
plained.  The  effect  seems  more  marked 
when  the  water  is  “hard”  and  with  those 
who  are  rather  bloodless  at  best.  Am¬ 
monia,  and  especially  ammonia  and  a 
little  ammonia  carbonate,  will  help  a  lot 
with  hard  waters,  for  they  will  soften 
them,  that  is,  will  keep  the  lime  from 
acting  on  the  soap,  so  that  you  get  its 
full  value.  It  is  not  very  certain  that 
alcohol  does  any  good,  and  at  the  i)resent 
price  it  will  not  be  widely  used,  though 
the  denatured  variety,  diluted  with  water, 
would  be  harmless,  but  rather  smelly.  All 
this  is  for  the  well ;  the  ill  should  not  ex¬ 
periment  with  medicated  baths  except  as 
a  physician  may  direct.  F.  D.  C. 


Foot  Powders 

What  is  the  stuff  sold  as  “foot  powder” 
to  dust  in  the  shoes?  What  does  it  do? 

New  York.  n.  w. 

Although  feet  have  been  used  for  some 
time  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  hun¬ 
dred  years  that  they  have  been  Avrapped 
up  pretty  tight  in  the  skin  of  another 
animal  while  in  u.se,  and  in  many  cases 
all  the  time  except  during  sleep.  Thek 
natural  covering  is  provided  with  little 
oil  cans  and  little  watering  pots  to  keep 
it  moist  and  flexible,  and  has  the  power 
to  replace  itself  rather  rajiidly  when  it 
is  worn  aivay,  and  it  thinks  it  is  be¬ 
ing  worn  away  whenever  it  is  rubb('d  or 
pre.ssed  in  any  one  spot.  The  humr.ii 
body  does  not  adapt  itself  to  the  passing 
fashioms  in  clothes,  so  the  foot  skin  keeps 
on  wetting  and  oiling  itself  and  growing 
thick  in  the  spots  it  is  pressed,  though 
the  oil  and  water  are  not  needed,  and  the 
spots  press  th^  harder  the  thicker  they 
grow.  Rut  there  are  plenty  of  germs  that 
can  live  happily  in  warm,  wet  darkness, 
turning  the  wet  skin  and  the  oil  into 
more  germs  and  various  waste  products, 
some  of  which  are  odorous,  so  that  the 
physician  loks  wise  and  says  “bromi- 
driosis.”  which  is  Greek  for  “stink- 
sweat.”  And  to  make  the  little  glands 
stop  oiling  and  watering,  and  to  kill 
the  little  germs  that  like  to  live  there, 
people  take  tale,  which  is  a  sort  of 
soapstone  powdered  fine,  and  mix  in 
a  little  alum,  which  tans  the  skin 
and  closes  the  glands,  and  a  little  sali¬ 
cylic  acid,  which  both  tans  skin  and  kills 
germs,  or  a  little  benzoic  acid,  or  borax 
or  boric  acid,  all  of  which  kill  germs,  and 
put  the  product  on  their  feet  in  the 
morning.  Sometimes  zinc  oxide  is  lused, 
which  acts  on  any  acids  which  the  germs 
form,  or  which  may  come  out  of  the 
sweat  glands.  Then,  at  night,  let  us  at 
at  least  hope,  they  wash  off  the.  mess, 
and,  after  all.  the  chief  value  of  a  foot 
Ijowder  is  that  it  is  a  g(H)d  excu.se  for  do- 
( Continued  on  page  907) 
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Save  Money 
on  Paint 


Buy  paint  by  the  job 
not  by  the  gallon. 
Forget  how  many 
quarts  tlie  paint  can 
holds.  Find  out  how 
many  square  yards  of 
long  service  are  in  it. 

What  you  really 
want  is  property  pro- 
teetton  and  improved 
appearance  for  the 
greatest  possible 
number  of  years. 


pAIHt 

is  the  result  of  124  years  of  paint  making  experience.  The  formula 
is  plainly  printed  on  every  can.  It  is  all  paint.  For  this  reason  it 
will  spread  further,  cover  better,  last  longer  and  save  you  money 
in  both  first  and  last  cost. 

4 

If  there  is  no  Harrison  dealer  near  yon,  write  us  direct. 

Get  Our  Free  Farmer’s  Paint  Pools  No.  H  70 
Don’t  buy  nor  use  paint  until  you  have  read  tlua  valuable  in¬ 
struction  book.  Write  for  it  now. 

HARRISONS,  INC: 

Established  1793 

Philadelphia,  Chicago,  New  Yorlc,  Minneapolis 
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MARVEL  for  speed— turns  out  a  continuous  stream 
of  bales.  Heavy  steel  transmission,  self-feeder  and 
block  dropper.  Friction  clutch  starts  or  stops  press  in¬ 
stantly,  Especially  adapted  for  alfalfa. 

Big  money  baling  hay — faster  the  press,  the  more  money 
—that’s  why  you  should  use  the 


SandwichnaxPrcg.y 


Worlca  Like  Ijightnina 

SolicI  all-steel  press.  Sandwich  gas  oroil  coupLto  up 
engine  with  magneto,  mourned  on  same 
truck  furnishea  power. 

FREE  Book^o’M 


OREAT 

WINDROW  BALKIt 


can  start 
PTOP 


••Tons  TeJF'  erives  facts,  fiprures 
and  plctarcs^all  about  hay  baling*  A  postal  will  do 

Sandwich  Mfs.  Company 
61  Main  Street  Sandwich,  lllo 


OR 


Send  For 
free  BooK 


The  Frederick  County  Spreader 

Send  for  FREE 
circular  TODAY 


STEEL  I*  hiab  In  prico  and  hard  to  tret,  bat,  wo  am 
usinR  more  atcel  than  ever  boforo  throughout  the 
construction  of  the  FREDEHICK  COUNTY 
SFRBADER.  If  you  are  lookinir^for  a  Kood  strooir 
and  aatisfactor: 
and  commercial 

last  for  years.  —  _  _  - - .  . 

apreador  you  should  buy.  Comes  fully  SQulppod  with  automatic 
sroar  clutch  for  throwing  spreader  in  and  out  of  firear  from  seat, 
acre  measure.  Indicator,  screen,  ltd,  sea^  neck^oke,  double  and 
single  trees.  SOLD  AT*  AN  EJ^CE^DIN(iLY  U5w  DEUVEREU 
PRICE.  WRITE  US  TODAY. 

WOODSBORO  UME  SPREADER  CO.,  Dept.  0.24,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


styles  and  sizes 
for  every  purpose. 
^  Catalog?  free. 

COLLINS  PLOW  COMPANY 
2044  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  HI. 


HAY 

PRESS 


I 


The  Threshing  Problem 

Threshes  cowpeas  and  soy  beaus 
from  the  mown  vines,  wlioat.  oats, 
rye  and  barley.  A  perfect  combina¬ 
tion  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  ‘The  machine  I 
have  been  looking  for  for  20  years."  W.  K.  Massey. 
"It  will  meet  every  demand.”  H.  A.  Morgan,  Di¬ 
rector  Tenn.  Exp.  Station.  Booklet  29  free. 

ROGER  PEA  &  BEAN  THRESHER  CO., 
Morristown,  Tenn. 


WELL  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


HAY  CAPS 

St.nek,  wagon  and  implement  covers: 
waterproof  or  plain  canvas.  Plant  bed 
cloth,  tents,  etc.  Circulars,  samples. 

HENRY  DERBY 

453  Y  St.  Paul’s  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


The  Tractor  Disk  That  Stands  Up! , 


Why  waste  your  tractor  power  pulling  a  poor  disk?  No  disk  should  be  run  behind 
a  tractor  unless  it  is  built  especially  for  that  kind  of  work.  It  must  do  equally  well 
after  the  plow  or  on  stubble.  The  leader  for  a  dozen  years  is  the  fllllUt 

€uf<^Wi3v  _ .  Tractor  ..v'"'"' 

Dtsk  Harrow 


Built  extra  strong,  with  heavy  disks  forged  sharp. 
Rigid  frame  does  the  work  in  once  over,  avoids 
packing.  Two  levers  control  all  gangs.  Ad¬ 
justable  hitch.  Light  draft.  Sizes  for  all 


tractors,  light  or  heavy. 

Write  for  free  catalog,  and  book  “The  Soil 
Its  Tillage”  and  name  of  Cutaway  dealer. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co. 

667  Main  Street,  Higganum,  Conn.  • 
Maker  of  the  original  CLARK  Disk  ^ 
Harrows  and  Plows  “* 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 

Cover  Crops 
Part  n. 

What  about  Sweet  clover  or  Alfalfa? 

I  would  not  use  either  one  as  a  cover 
crop.  They  are  not  suited  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  It  would  be  like  hitching  up  some 
fine  big  plow  team  to  make  a  rapid  trip 
for  the  doctor.  Whenever  I  •  seed  Sweet 
clover  much  after  the  middle  of  June  it 
fails  to  show  up  the  following  year.  It 
is  more  in  the  nature  of  Crimson  or  Al- 
sike  to  make  the  quick  “jumpy”  growth 
required  for  a  cover  prop.  They  are  more 
like  the  “minute  men”  required  for  in¬ 
stant  service  as  sharpshooters,  but  not 
for  steady,  trained  work  in  the  field. 
Evidently  the  best  time  to  seed  Sweet 
clover  is  in  late  Winj;er  or  early  Spring. 
It  is  no  good  as  a  cover  crop.  We  have 
found  much  the  same  of  Alfalfa.  It  is 
out  of  its  nature  when  seeded  in  the 
corn.  It  seems  to  me  that  Alfalfa  is 
somewhat  like  the  feeble  or  sickly  child 
which,  with  good  nursing,  grows  up  to  be 
a  fine,  strong  man.  The  mature  plants 
are  wonders  for  vigor,  but  the  baby 
plants  will  not  stand  rough  usage.  Al- 
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You  just  scatter  this  seed  on  the 
ground? 

Yes,  we  go  through  the  corn  and  scat¬ 
ter  the  rye  and  then  follow  with  the 
clover  and  turnips. 

How  do  you  do  it? 

By  hand,  since  our  fields  are  small.  It 
requires  judgment  and  experience  to  get 
on  just  the  right  quantity  of  seed,  but 
after  doing  an  acre  or  so  you  get  the  idea 
of  quantity  right. 

You  scatter  this  seed  right  on  the 
ground  ? 

Right  on  the  ground,  just  as  it  is  at 
this  season,  usually  somewhat  weedy  and 
compact. 

Any  way  of  doing  it  by  machinery? 

Yes,  you  can  put  a  boy  on  a  slow- 
walking  horse  and  let  the  boy  work  a 
broadcast  hand  seeder  as  the  horse  goes 
along  the  row.  In  this  way  the  boy  can 
seed  eight  or  nine  rows  at  a  round,  by 
driving  the  seed  out  over  the  tops  of  the 
corn.  Some  of  the  seed  lodges  in  the 
corn  and  you  must  plan  to  use  an  extra 
quantity.  In  some  cases,  where  using 
clover  and  turnip  seed  several  tin  cans 
are  used  to  the  cultivator,  so  that  they 
swing  and  jangle  as  the  horse  pulls  along. 
A  hole  is  punched  at  the  bottom  of  each 
can  so  as  to  spill  out  enough  seed  for  a 
rough  seeding.  There  are  several  ma¬ 
chines  for  doing  the  work.  The  best  one 
is  just  wide  enough  to  pass  along  the 
row!  There  is  a  little  box  for  dropping 
the  seed  and  behind  comes  a  set  of  teeth 
like  those  on  the  weeder  to  scratch  the 
seed  in. 

When  do  you  start  this? 


Your  Child’s  Health 

needs  protection  against  deadly  disease  germs 
which  lurk  everywhere  in  summer.  Disinfect 
your  garbage  can,  sink,  toilet  bowl  and  out¬ 
house  frequently  and  freely  with 

AOttc-aiiiiiBljmp 


A  Couple  of  Chenry-tops  and  the  Wise  Hen  with  Her  Class  of  Four,  mentioned  on  page  856.  Kg.  439 


Bike,  Crimson  and  Red  clovers  will  jump 
in  the  corn  and  dance.  Young  Alfalfa 
will  lie  back  and  yell  for  its  nurse.  Keep 
Sweet  clover  and  Alfalfa  out  of  the  cover 
mixture. 

Why  use  turnips? 

They  make  a  rapid,  soft  growth  which 
decays  quickly  and  fills  the  soil.  The 
chemists  do  not  find  much  plant  food  in 
turnips,  but  I  notice  they  always  leave 
their  mark  on  any  crop  which  follows 
them.  I  think  they  have  some  peculiar 
power  of  utilizing  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid,  and  thus  make  what  you  may  call 
a  scientific  companion  for  clover. 

What  variety? 

I  like  Cow-horn  turnips.  This  has  the 
true  turnip  flesh,  but  is  shaped  much 
like  a  parsnip — ^the  tap-root  going  down 
deep  into  the  ground.  The  yellow  turnips 
are  not  so  good  for  a  cover  cropping,  but 
the  flat  white  turnips  do  very  well. 

What  about  Soy  beans  and  vetch? 

The  Soy  bean  is  killed  by  frost  and  is 
not,  therefore,  so  good  for  this  sort  of 
cover  cropping.  It  is  a  great  manorial 
plant  if  seeded  early.  I  have  some  this 
year  seeded  in  drills  in  June.  They  will 
grow  until  late  August  and  then  rye  and 
clover  will  be  seeded  between  the  rows. 
Just  before  frost  the  tops,  with  the  beans, 
will  be  cut  off  for  shelling  and  the  vines 
and  the  cover  crop  left  for  plowing  under. 
Some  farmers  seed  these  beans  in  the 
corn,  but,  of  course,  this  does  not  make  a 
true  cover  crop,  for  that  must  be  one 
to  endure  frost.  As  for  vetch  many  far¬ 
mers  praise  it  highly,  but  counting  the 
high  cost  of  seed  it  has  not  paid  me  as 
well  as  Alsike  and  turnips.  I  have 
bought  a  lot  of  mixed  rye  and  vetch  seed 
this  year  to  try  !t  once  more,  but  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  throw  in  a  little  Alsike  to  make 
things  sure. 

How  much  seed? 

Our  plan  is  to  use  three  peeks  of  rye, 
five  pounds  of  Alsike  and  one  of  turnips 
to  the  acre.  I  would  like  to  add  half  a 
pound  of  rape  seed  to  this.  Of  Crimson 
clover  I  would  use  about  12  pounds  and 
say  18  pounds  of  vetch.  Some  people  use 
far  more  seed  than  this.  They  tell  the 
story  of  the  very  close  and  pious  farmer 
who  used  little  pinches  of  seM  in  his  field 
and  went  on  saying: 

“The  lA)rd  bless  the  seed  !” 

His  neighbor  threw  in  10  times  as 
much  seed  and  as  he  went  on  said : 

“Confound  the  seed.  Take  it !” 

The  man  with  the  liberal  hand  had  the 
better  crops. 


Just  before  the  last  cultivation  of  the 
corn. 

What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

There  cofiies  a  time  when  the  corn  is 
‘  laid  by.”  That  is  when  it  is  evident 
that  nothing  would  be  gained  by  working 
it  any  longer.  With  us  this  usually 
comes  about  the  middle  of  August,  and 
we  plan  to  use  this  last  cultivation  to 
cover  the  seed  of  the  cover  crop. 

Suppose  the  corn  has  been  plowed  up? 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  get  a  good  seeding, 
but  we  would,  if  possible,  run  both  ways 
with  the  cultivator  and  partly  level 
down. 

What  about  the  weeds  this  year? 

Many  of  us  cannot  afford  to  get  them 
out.  If  possible  I  shall  go  through  with 
scythe  or  sickle  and  cut  the  wor.st  of 
them  off  to  lie  on  top  of  the  cover  crop. 

After  this  seeding — what? 

Let  the  crop  alone.  Cut  the  corn  as 
you  wmuld  in  any  case,  and  let  the  cover 
crop  stay  on  the  ground  until  next 
Spring. 

When  does  this  cover  ci’op  start? 

At  once  if  the  soil  has  enough  mois¬ 
ture.  It  does  not  make  a  great  showing 
until  the  corn  is  off.  Then  it  comes  on 
fast. 

Does  the  cultivator  cover  all  the 
seed? 

No.  It  often  pays  to  -go  with  a  hand 
rake  and  scratch  over  the  soil  between 
the  hills  or  along  the  drills.  Some  far¬ 
riers  seed  to  grass  in  this  way  and  get  a 
good  stand. 

Is  this  only  for  the  corn  crop? 

From  the  nature  of  the  corn  crop  and 
the  way  it  is  usually  grown  this  plan  is 
of  special  value  to  it,  but  any  land  other¬ 
wise  likely  to  be  left  bare  thmugh  the 
Winter  should  be  covered.  In  some  farm 
rotations  potatoes  are  followed  by  wheat 
and  grass,  which,  of  course,  make  a  gen¬ 
uine  cover  crop.  In  most  cases  late  po¬ 
tatoes  are  not  dug  early  enough  to  sow 
wheat  and  clover,  but  rye,  with  us,  makes 
a  fair  crop  up  to  November  1.  Just  as 
soon  as  the  Summer  crop  is  out  the  land 
should  be  covered  by  seeding  another. 
Such  crop^  as  beans  or  cabbage  may  be 
handled  in  this  way. 

What  objections  to  it? 

The  extra  work  is  sometimes  hard  to 
carry  out.  In  a  very  dry  season  the 
cover  crop  might  take  so  much  moisture 
as  to  hurt  the  corn.  Of  course,  where 
Fall  plowing  is  required  the  cover  crop 
would  not  pay.  In  most  cases  bare 
ground  in  Winter  is  a  losing  game,  and 
the  cropping  value  of  cornfields  will  be 
increased  $10  per  acre  at  least  by  seed¬ 
ing  at  the  last  cultivation.  Having  seen 
this  worked  out  on  maiiy  farms  and  on 
different  soils  I  feel  sure  of  my  ground. 

H.  w,  c. 


U.  S.  Government,  City  Health  Authorities 
and  Great  Hospitals  use  and  recommend  Chlor¬ 
inated  Lime  as  a  powerful,  economical  and 
safe  disinfectant. 

Acme  Chlorinated  Lime  is  always  fresh  and  strong. 
Kills  germs  and  destroys  odors  instantly.  At  all  first 
class  grocers  and  druggists,  large  can  15c. 

Refuse  substituteswhich  may  bestaleand worthless. 

A-MLNDLESON'S  SONS,  NewYork  and  Albany 


HEAVI  pUTI 

Kerosene  and  Gasoline  Engines 


SAVE  MONEY.  BUY  NOW 

HEAVI  DUTI  KEROSENE  ENGINES  Save  Tou 
Money.  They  are  safer  to  operate  than  Gasoline 
engines  and  you  can  operate  them  at  half  the  cost  of 
gasoline.  Kerosene  cost,  about  10  to  12  cts.,‘  gasoline 
over  twice  that.  HEAVI  DUTI  ENGINES  work  as  well 
on  Gasoline  as  on  Kerosene,  use  whichever  fuel  you 
prefer,  you  are  not  bound  to  use  Kerosene  if  you 
don^t  "Want  to,  a,  the  HEAVI  DUTI  w'orks  hotter  on 
Gasoline  than  any  other  Gasoline  engine,  but  it  .also 
works  oa  Kerosene  which  a  Gasoline  engine  vi!l  n ’t 
do.  Save  money,  get  more  power  and  better  i  nils. 
Buy  the  HEAVI  DUTI  Kerosene  engine.  Buy  .mw. 
SPECI.AL  PHICE  IP  you  ARE  THE  FlhST  BUVEIt 
IN  TOUR  LOCALITY.  CATALOG  FREE, 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO., 
202  Fulton  Street _  New  York  City 


200  Acres,  Stock  and  Tools,  $7,000 

Valley  Farm,  located  20  Rods  from  general  Store,  i 
Miles  from  R.R.  Station;  Eight-Room  house,  large 
Barns.  All  Buildings  painted.  Productive  Land. 
Owner  estimates  *3.000  worth  of  standing  Timber 
with  Twelve  good  Cows  and  lino  of  Farm  Tools. 
Price,  S7,000;  $3,500  cash;  balance,  Mortgage. 
Hiram  Miutz,2]6  Pbelpt  BiuKhamton,N.Y. 


SAVE  WASTE 

Um  the  Farmers’  Favorite 
Cider  Mill  to  save  your  apple,. 
Wonderful  adjustable  grinder, 
easy  to  clean.  Selected  hard¬ 
wood  frame.  Five  size,.  Write 
for  special  catalog  and  prices. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 
Dept  B,  Higganum,  Conn. 


25  BushelsJ 
Per  Acre 


That’s  the  yield  set 
for  the  New  York 

State  Million  Acre  i 

WHEAT  CROP 
of  1918.  Other  I 
States,  too,  are 
speeding  up  wheat 
production.  You  can  produce  25  bushels 
per  acre  or  better  if  you  use  good  seed, 
fertilize  and  make  a  perfect  Seed  Bed  with 

*^Acme”  Pulverizing  Harrow 

L.  H.  Moulton,  Farm  Superintendent.  Cornell 
College  of  Agriculture,  says :  “We  have  three 
‘Acme’  Harrows  which  have  been  in  use  for  years. 
They  are  most  etiicient  tools  where  an  exceptionally 
fine  seed  bed  is  required."  Light  draft  and  comfort¬ 
able  seat.  Sizes  3  ft.  to  !  7  ^  ft.  wide.  Send  today  for 
free  book,  “The  A  cme  Wau  to  Crops  T  hat  Pau>  “ 

Duane  H.  Neish  Inc. 


141 
Elm  St. 


Millington 
N.  J. 

6^  ft.  Wide 


No.  23 


CORN  HARVESTER 

That  beats  them  all.  One  horse  cuts  two  rows.  Car¬ 
ries  to  the  shock.  Worked  by  1,  2  or  3  men.  No  dan- 
K?.!;  Free  trial.  We  also  make  STUMP 

PULLERS  and  TILE  DITCHERS.  Catalog  Free.  Agents 
Wanted.  H.D.  BENNETT  &  CO..We8terville.  O. 


HARVESTER 


1*11  Coi-n,  Cane  and  KafHr  Corn.  Cuts 

I  H  I  I  and  throws  in  piles  on  harvester. 

Man  and  horse  cuts  and  shocks 
■  ■  ■  V  equal  to  a  Corn  Binder.  Sold  In 
every  state  Price  only  $22  with  fodder  binder.  The  only 
self  gathering  corn  harvester  on  the  market,  that  is  giv¬ 
ing  universal  satisfaction.— Dexter  L.  Woodward,  Sandy 
Creek,  N.  Y.,  writes:  “3  years  ago  I  purchased  your  Corn 
Harvester.  Would  not  take  1  times  the  price  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  if  I  could  not  get  another  one.”  Clarence  F.  Hug¬ 
gins,  Speemiore,  Okla.  “Works  6  times  better  than  I  ex¬ 
pected.  Saved  MO  in  labor  this  falL”  Roy  Apple,  Farm- 
ersville,  Ohio:  “I  have  used  a  com  shocker,  com  binder 
and  2  l  owed  machines,  but  your  machine  beats  them  all 
and  takes  less  twine  of  any  machine  I  have  ever  used.” 
John  F  Hoag,  Mayfield,  Oklahoma.  “Your  harvester 
gave  good  satisfaction  while  using  filling  our  Silo.”  K. 
F.  Ruegnitz,  Otis,  Colo.  “Just  received  a  letter  from  my 
father  saying  he  received  the  corn  binder  and  he  is  cut¬ 
ting  corn  and  cane  now.  Says  it  works  fine  and  that  I 
can  sell  lots  of  them  next  year.”  Write  for  free  catalog 
showing  picture  of  harvester  at  work  and  testimonials. 
PROCESS  MFG.  CO.,  -  •  Selina,  Kansas 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deaL"  St 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


iee 
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Sent  on 
1 0  Days' 
Trial 


Insures  crop  success  In  wet 
land,  SaveahlllBldes.  DlgsV- 
sbaped  ditch  in  any  soil.  Ad¬ 
justable  to  narrow  or  wide  cut. 

Mostly  steel.  Reversible, 
Equals  100  men.  Write  for 
free  book,  prices,  termsand 
money  -back  guarantee. 
^Simplex  Farm  Ditcher  Co.,  Inc. 
Boi  8S  Owensboro,  1^. 
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An  “Uplift”  Farm  Adviser 

The  New  Woman  in  a  New  Job 


[The  following  bit  of  good-natured  vsar- 
•casm  will  be  relished  by  many  a  farm 
woman  who  has  been  “advised.”] 

This  has  been  a  very  strenuous  week 
for  me.  I  have  been  out  in  the  country 
lecturing  and  teaching  the  “farmers  and 
their  wives  how  to  produce  more  food, 
also  how  to  save  food  and  how  to  cook 
and  do  housework. 

Several  experts  and  demonstrators 
have  been  over  this  territory  ahead  of 
me,  and  so  I  found  most  of  the  people 
somewhat  enlightened.  In  fact,  I  found 
several  farmers  who  were  working  hard 
and  whose  fields  had  been  planted  already, 
but  I  found  quite  a  bit  of  land  that  was 
not  planted.  I  remember  one  farmer 
who  had  a  large  bare  field  that  he  was 
cultivating  almost  every  day  but  plant¬ 
ing  no  seed  in  the  ground.  I  remon¬ 
strated  with  him,  and  he  said  he  was 
Summer-fallowing  and  getting  ready  for 
Fall  wheat.  I  explained  to  him  the 
emergencies  of  our  government  and  the 
necessities  of  the  people  in  our  cities  and 
that  time  was  precious  this  year.  I  tried 
to  get  him  to  sow  the  wueat  at  once  and 
not  wait  till  Fall.  He  seemed  very  ob¬ 
stinate,  so  I  left  him  some  bulletins  and 
circulars  and  came  away. 

We  get  very  good  food  at  some  of  the 
farmhouses.  In  fact,  it  seems  quite  too 
bad  that  common  farmers  should  have 
such  an  abundance  when  city  people  have 
to  pay  so  much  for  what  they  eat.  I  told 
some  of  these  farmers  that  they  should 
not  eat  potatoes  while  they  are  so  high. 
I  also  found  farmers’  wives  quite  ex¬ 
travagant  with  milk  and  cream.  They 
use  cream  in  coffee  and  upon  berries  and 
fruit.  Some  of  them  even  feed  milk  to 
calves  and  pigs.  Some  of  the^  women  use 
butter  in  cooking,  and  even  fry  potatoes 
in  butter.  They  will  uot  be  allowed  to 
do  that  long,  however,  for  I  have  directed 
that  hereafter  they  use  lard  for  cooking 
grease.  Many  object  to  so  doing  because 
lard  costs  them  30  cents  a  pound  at  the 
store  and  the  same  storekeeper  pays  only 
24  cents  a  pound  for  butter,  but  I  told 
them  that  the  farmer  is  not  to  consider 
dollars  and  cents,  but  rather  the  require¬ 
ments  of  people  in  the  city.  It  has 
rained  most  all  the  week,  and  many  farm¬ 
ers  have  taken  the  weather  as  an  excuse 
for  keeping  out  of  the  fields.  I  succeeded 
in  driving  a  few  of  them  out,  although 
they  claimed  that  it  would  damage  both 
land  and  crop  to  work  when  it  was  wet. 
I  fear  that  it  will  take  continued  and 
persistent  effort  to  make  .some  of  these 
people  do  their  bit.  Perhaps  if  the  gov¬ 
ernment  would  furnish  the  farmers  with 
rubber  coats  they  could  accomplish  more. 

Most  of  the  ivomen  refuse  to  follow 
my  suggestions.  I  had  quite  a  time  teach¬ 
ing  one  woman  how  to  make  salad.  She 
said  that  her  people  preferred  plain  cook¬ 
ing.  and  that  she  had  so  much  to  do  with 
pigs,  chickens  and  children  that  she  had 
no  time  for  complicated  dishes.  The  sal¬ 
ad  I  was  teaching  her  contained  only  16 
ingredients,  for  some  of  which  we  had  to 
send  to  town.  I  explained  how  much  better 
it  is  to  use  a  great  variety  of  materials 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  using  too 
much  of  any  one  article  and  producing  a 
scarcity  of  it.  At  one  place  I  found  a 
lot  of  strange  plants  growing  in  a  fence 
cornel’.  Upon  inquiry  I  found  that  it 
was  horse-radish.  I  informed  them  that 
this  was  a  very  nourishing  food,  and  im¬ 
mediately  stopped  the  other  farm  opera¬ 
tions  and  soon  had  the  whole  family 
digging  and  canning  horseradish.  The 
men  objected  and  wanted  to  stay  at  their 
work  in  the  hay  field,  but  I  told  them 
that  if  they  sold  their  cattle  they  would 
not  need  so  much  hay,  and  also  that  peo¬ 
ple  needed  beef  more  than  they  neeiled 
hay.  One  woman  positively  refused  to 
leave  her  churning  to  help  me  gather 
mu.shrooms,  which  I  wanted  canned  for 
the  city  trade.  She  said  she  did  not 
know  the  difference  between  the  different 
kinds  of  fungi,  but  I  happened  to  have  a 
copy  of  “Reeves  on  Fungus  Plants”  and 
from  it  I  read  to  the  woman  and  her  chil¬ 
dren  while  they  hunted  the  mushrooms. 
I  had  a  very  pleasant  time  in  the  woods, 
and  as  a  result  of  our  combined  labors 
we  gathered  nearly  three  quarts  of  the 
toadstools,  as  the  children  called  them. 


and  thanks  to  my  bulletin  upon  canning 
we  soon  had  them  in  a  can. 

.Several  farmers  have  small  plots  of 
Alfalfa,  a  plant  that  I  never  saw  before, 
and  which  I  have  read  is  rich  in  protein. 
I  have  been  thinking  that  if  we  could  find 
some  way  to  utilize  this  protein  as  food 
for  the  farmers  and  their  laborers  much 
of  the  food  that  now  goes  to  feed  the 
farmers  and  their  children  coud  be 
brought  to  the  more  discriminating  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  cities. 

I  think  I  have  done  much  good  this 
week.  I  shall  have  no  scruples  about  ac¬ 
cepting  my  salary  tonight.  But  first  I 


shall  go  to  the  best  restaurant  in  this  city 
and  if  my  check  cuts  under  four  dollars 
I  shall  be  fortunate.  meuitabel. 

“  Conservation” 

I  wonder  if  many  of  us,  in  our  en¬ 
thusiasm  to  conserve  foodstuffs,  are  not 
losing  sight  of  a  form  of  conservation 
of  even  greater  import — health.  Think¬ 
ing"  that  under  no  circumstances  must 
anything  be  allowed  to  waste,  I  have 
added  extra  canning,  etc.,  to  my  regular 
housework,  poultry  work,  and  gardening; 
worked  early  and  late,  much  of  the  time 
with  an  ominous  dizzy  headache,  which 
should  have  sounded  a  warning,  and  fin¬ 
ally  brought  on  the  inevitable  break  by 
weeding  and  picking  strawberries  in  the 
hot  sun.  The  long-continued  rain  had 
boosted  my  weeds  till  they  were  choking 
out  my  nice  vegetables,  and  when  a 
sunny  day  did  come  I  attacked  them  vig¬ 
orously  till  late  in  the  afternoon.  Then, 
with  the  nation’s  watchword  in  mind,  I 
went  after  the  luscious  wild  strawberries 
I  knew  were  rotting  in  the  meadow,  in¬ 
stead  of  going  to  bed  as  I  .should  have 
done,  and  the  result  was  exactly  what 
might  have  been  expected — I  hardly 
know  what  special  variety  of  collapse, 
but  the  kind  that  absolutely  forbids  sun¬ 
shine  or  stooping  work  for  even  five  min¬ 
utes.  Gocalness  knows  what  will  become 
of  my  garden  or  my  fruit  now ;  help  is 
absolutely  unprocurable,  and  I  can  do 
very  little  of  the  work  myself. 

We  are  wondering  if  conservation  of 
health  and  strength  is  not  fully  as  es¬ 
sential  as  saving  foodstuffs  when  one 
must  choose  between  the  two.  Really 
it  is  a  fair  question  if  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  apparent  lavish  waste  of 
food  in  the  country  is  a  waste  at  all.  It 
would  cost,  in  many  cases,  much  more 
than  the  food  is  worth  to  transport  it 
to  the  city  people,  or  the  city  people  to 
it,  and  the  country  people  have  more 
than  they  can  do  conserving  the  more 
valuable  foods.  One  country  visit  from 
a  distant  doctor  would  buy  a  bushel  of 
strawberries,  and  the  berries  would  con¬ 
tain  many  times  the  amount  of  real  uu- 
tfition  furnished  in  an  equal  money 
value  in  medicine.  In  any  case,  a  fam¬ 
ily  with  an  invalid  woman  at  the  helm 
is  a  poor  asset  to  the  country,  either  in 
peace  or  war,  and  hereafter  it  shall  be 
the  rule  of  this  household  to  conserve 
health  first  and  food  next.  Doctors  and 
nur.ses  are  said  to  be  badly  needed  at  the 
front,  and  why  use  them  needlessly  here? 
Should  not  they,  too,  be  conserved  for 
the  use  of  the  army? 

MPS.  E.  ^r.  AXDEP.SOX. 


A  Full  Year  To  Pay 


Paint  and  Rooting  Bargains 

Order  all  the  paint  and  roofing  you  need  without  sending  a  cent  in 
advance.  We’ll  send  it  to  you  on  30  days’  approval,  and,  not  until  you  are  pos¬ 
itively  convinced  that  it  is  of  fine  quality  and  a  great  value  at  our  special  bargain  price,  do  we 
even  expect  you  to  keep  it.  If  you  decide  to  keep  it  you  may  make  a  first  small  payment  60 
days  after  it  arrives  and  pay  the  balance  in  60  day  payments  thereafter,  giving  you  a  full  year  to 
pay— without  interest.  No  mortgage,  no  C.O.  D..  no  references  asked  like  others  do.  If,  for  any 
reason,  you  are  not  more  than  delighted — you  return  goods  at  our  expense  and  you  are  not  out  a 
cent.  You  run  no  risk  whatever. 


No  Money  In  Advance 


,Rex-Kote  Paint 

Rex-Kote  Ready  Mixed  Paint  fa  made  of  strictly 
high  quality  ingrrfients— made  to  give  unusual  satis¬ 
faction  and  to  be  a  lasting  testimonial  of  Hartman's 
great  values.  Won’t  peel,  blister,  chalk  or  rub  off; 
spreads  easier,  covers  more  surface,  makes  a  better 
finish  and  lasts  longer.  You  can’t  afford  to  neglect 
any  structure  or  building  you  own  when  you  can  buy 
Bucbquality  paint  at  such  amaz- 
prices  on  such  easy  terms, 
Ourfreebook 
ivesallthe 
a.  Send 
it  now. 


Hercules  Never-Leak\ 
Roofing— Most  Durable. 
For  Any  Climate 

No  matter  where  you  live,’ 
whether' it  is  blazing  hot  and 
freezing  cold  by  turns,  you  will 
find  that  Hercules  Never-Leak 
Roofing  will  remain  unchanged 
and  unharmed. 

Made  from  high  quality,  long 
fibre  roofing  felt,  thoroughly  satur¬ 
ated  with  pure  asphalt.  Both  sides 
are  thickly  coated  with  very  fine 
sharp  particles  of  crystal  which  are 
firmly  imbedded  under  enormous 
pressure. 

,Each  roll  is  complete — 82  ins. 
wide,  contains  108  sq.  feet  (enough 
to  cover  100  feet).  Nails  and  cement 
included.  No  skill  required  to  lay. 
Send  for  free  book  and  samples  to¬ 
day.  Just  write  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  coupon  below. 


extra 

Heavy 


*55?? 


•UARAKTE0I 

JftRTM, 


Paint  and  Roofing  Book 


Send  name  and  address  on  postal  j 
or  coupon  for  Free  catalog  con-  4 
taining  all  paint  colors.  Also  free  * 
samples  of  roofing  prepaid  and  m 
full  details  of  our  Special  Farm  *  < 

Credit  Plan.  .  t 

V  Name . . 

AddressTtrr. 


The  Hartman  Company 

4019  La  Salle  Street, 
017  Chicago,  III4 


THE  HARTMAN  CO. 

r  4019  LaSalle  St.  Dept.BIT  ChlcaKO.IU.' 

Without  obligating  me,  send  me  Vour  Roofing  and  I 
Paint  Catalog,  Free  samples  of  Hercules  Roofing,  Color  I 
Card  of  Rex-Kote  Paints  and  particulars^of  your  Farm  ■ 
Credit  Selling  Plan.  ^  ■ 

j\ 


Dopt. 


S/IVE 


It  will  pay  yon  big 
•  ~  advantage  of 


_ _  jonbli 

to  take  advantage  ol 
my  “A«or  Harwoat” 
Low  Prleoa  that  1  am 
offering  those  who  BUY 
NOW.  Others  have 
rais^  prices — I  have  cot 
them.  Just  drop  me  a 
postal  for  my  big,  new 


SPLIT  HICKORY 


DAYS’ FB™  BOAD  test.  yMnou.  ^ 

■  "BMt  Built  Bussle."  money 
IT.  Pod'*  mlM  thi.  opportonlW  to 
unmoney.  Writ,  for  PBEB  d»t-  ^ 

.log  today.  H. C.PIlElFt,  Pm. 

Iks  Obi.  Cirriw* 

StiliMI  290 

Galumkin,  _  "m® 

.Obii  Forl^ 

.  ..  m  Ke  New  FRQ 


5ELF«lOILING  WINDMILL 

with  inclosed  motor 
Keeping  OUT  OUST  RAIN.rt.Keeping,IN  OIL 
SPLASH  OIUNG  ^ 

NSYSItM  ^  ^  Con^htly  Flooding 

Every  Bearing  VVHh 
OikMakesItPumpIt 

/OILSUPPLY*’;^  KT 

REPLENISHED  ”  ^  Prevents Vteai 

ONLY  ONCE  A  YEAR'' 

DOUBLE  GEARS E.ih  Carrying^^ Half  Ihe  Load 
Every  feature  desirable  in  a  windmill  in  the 
AUTO-OILED  AERMOTOR 


Gasoline  Engines  —  Punnpra —Tanka  v 
Water  Supply  Goods— Steel  Frame  Saws 
Warn  AERMOTOR  CO.  2500  12tm  St, Chicago. 


AFFLY  LIMI:.  I M15  PAU. 

Orders  must  be  placed  at  once  to  prevent 
disappointment.  The  extraordinary  car 
shortage  makes  this  imperative. 
Caledonia  Marl  Lime,  the  most  soluble 
calcium  carbonate,  proves  most  econom. 
ical.  Write  forprices.facts.analysis.  etc. 

CALEDONIA  MARL  BRANCH 
International  Agricultural  Corporation 
812  Marine  Bank  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.Y, 


Corn  tins  Year  will  be  Precious 

Therefore  buy  a 

ROBINSON  METAL  CORN  CRIB 

and  protect  your  crop  from 
vermin  and  weather 
Prices  on  application 

DODGE  FARM,  Washington,  Conn. 


MARSHALLp"«^;fC0RNCRIB3 


are  built  of  galvanized  iron.  Cost 

no  more  than  wooden  cribs,  easy  to 
erect  and  last  a  lifetime.  Perforated 
sides  and  ventilating  shaft  insure 
well  cured  com.  Three  styles  and 
many  sizes  to  fit  any  farm. 

FREE  ^lll“•»r"•4„C•‘•l^>«  folder 
fully  descriDes  construction. 

'  Write  for  it  today.  A.  post  card  will  do. 

Iron  Crib  &  Bin  Co.,Bn  i2t  Wooster, 0. 


means  that  1  stand  ready 
wv“«IV  to  meet  you  half  way  on 
engine  prices— sell  direct  from  fac¬ 
tory— Maks  Immediate  Shipment— save  yon  $15  to 
$200  according  to  size.  1  make  nothing  but 
engines — Kerosene  and  Gasoline— 2  to  22  H-P.— 
give  you  the  benefit  of  31  years  continuous, 
practical,  engine-building  experience.  Write 
for  latest  price  list— all  styles— Stationary, 
Portable  and  Saw-Rig. 

WITT 

^^2  ENGINES 

time-tried  and  time-tested— cut  fuel  cost  60 
per  cent,  using  kerosene— start  as  easy  as  a 
gasoline  engine.  My  terms  are  Cash,  Payments, 
No  Money  Down— 90- Day  Trial— 5-Year  Guaran¬ 
tee,  Read  my  new  illustrated  book,  “How  To 
Judge  Enpnes”,  before  you  choose  any  engine. 
This  is  a  book  for  the  farm  owner  as  well  as 
the  shop  expert.  By  return  mail— FREE. 

ED.  H.  WITTE.  Pres., 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

Kansas  City,  Mo, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


OVERLOADED 


Friction  means  shorter  life  for 
horse,  harness  and  axle. 

MICA 

AXLE  GREASE 

Stops  friction.  Makes  permanent 
bearing  surface. 

Eureka  Harness  Oil  keeps 
old  leather  good  as  new.  Fills 
the  pores  of  the  leather,  prevents 
cracking  and  breaking. 

Standu’d  Oil  Company  of  New  York 

Principal  Offices 

New  York  Albany 

Buffalo  Boston 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.0t,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8>4  marks,  or  1014  franca  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
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Advertising  rates,  76  cents  per  agate  line — 7  worda  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  pei-son.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  In  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  bo  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


During  the  ll  months  ending  May  1  of  this  year 
the  total  exports  of  fruits  and  nuts  from  this 
countiy  amo'unted  to  $36,476,163.  In  spite  of  the 
war  and  shortage  of  vessels  this  amount  has  been 
steadily  rising.  After  the  war  we  believe  the  for¬ 
eign  demand  will  be  greater  than  ever  before. 
More  fruit  wdll  be  called  for  by  all  European  na¬ 
tions.  Many  orchards  have  been  destroyed,  and 
the  great  energies  of  foreign  nations  will  be  devot¬ 
ed  to  producing  grain  and  meat.  We  believe, 
therefore,  that  the  foreign  outlet  for  fine  American 
apples  w'ill  be  greatly  increased  in  the  future. 

WITHIN  the  pa.st  month  the  first  shipment  of 
corn  from  Venezuela  and  the  first  fiour  fi*om 
Australia  have  been  received  here.  Corn  is,  of 
course,  largely  grown  in  South  America,  and  Argen¬ 
tina  has  already  sent  many  shipments.  It  is  just  a 
matter  of  price  here.  That  price  must  be  high 
enough  to  pay  cost  of  production  and  shipment.  As 
for  Australian  flour,  the  country  is  filled  w'ith  wheat 
but  lacks  shipping  to  transport  it.  Thus  milling  will 
pay — ^the  flour  to  be  shipped  and  the  offal  kept  at 
home.  It  would  be  better  for  this  country  if  all  our 
wheat  were  milled  here  and  only  the  flour  sent 
abroad. 

* 

WE  hardly  know  what  we  can  add  to  the  ar¬ 
ticles  on  cover  crops  now  being  printed.  The 
thing  seems  so  simple  and  sure  and  necessary  to  us 
that  w’e  cannot  understand  why  there  should  be  a 
single  cornfield  left  bare  through  this  Winter. 
Weeds  and  grass  are  better  than  nothing,  but  cul¬ 
tivated  crops  like  grain,  clover  or  vetch  are  as  much 
superior  as  civilized  animals  are  better  than  ^v^ld 
jungle  specimens.  It  looks  to  us  as  if  a  farmer 
mxist  be  rich  enough  when  he  will  not  spend  a  few 
dollars  in  seed  and  labor  and  get  back  the  equivalent 
of  eight  tons  or  more  of  manure  all  hauled  and 
.spread  over  an  acre. 

* 

IN  the  great  flood  of  advice  which  is  being  poured 
out  upon  farmers  on  this  wheat  situation,  the 
following  note  from  a  Westeim  New  York  farmer 
seems  to  us  just  about  an  ideal  statement — short, 
sound,  correct,  sensible  and  practical: 

The  time  to  prepare  the  ground  for  Winter  wheat  is 
at  hand.  If  we  intend  to  sow  after  oats,  barley  or 
wheat,  the  ground  should  be  plowed  at  once  in  order 
to  get  the  top  soil  well  settled  and  pulverized  before 
sowing.  In  Western  N^w  York  a  two-year-rotation  is 
followed  by  many ;  beans  in  sod  followed  by  wheat 
without  plowing.  This  is  an  ideal  rotation,  as  the 
ground  is  very  firm  under  top  soil.  This  is  very  es- 
.sential  on  land  that  is  liable  to  winter-kill.  The  move¬ 
ment  .^o  extend  the  acreage  at  the  expense  of  other 
crops  is,  I  think,  ill-advised.  Hold  to  your  regular  rotation 
and  increase  the  yield  by  better  culture,  additional  fer¬ 
tilizer,  etc.  ^  There  is  more  danger  of  a  shortage  of  milk 
than  there  is  of  wheat,  so  do  not  plow  the  old  pastures 
in  order  to  make  a  million  acres  of  wheat. 

Wyoming  Co,,  N.  Y.  C.  H.  TOAN. 

♦ 

There  are  still  many  farmers  who  say  “There 
is  nothing  like  manure  to  grow  crops.”  Be¬ 
lieving  that,  they  will  not  use  chemicals,  but  keep 
stock — even  sometimes  at  a  loss — in  order  to  have 
enough  manure.  These  farmers  are  right  as  far  as 
they  go,  but  they  do  not  go  to  the  end.  Very  few  of 
them  say  that  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  will  give  a  full 
cow  ration,  because  “there  is  nothing  like  clover.” 
The  statement  is  true  enough,  but  they  should  end  it 
up  right  by  adding,  “to  balance  up  a  ration.”  Ma¬ 
nure  is  the  solid  basis  of  farming,  yet  we  can  see 
how  a  farmer  might  grow  poor  by  using  nothing  ex¬ 
cept  manure — either  purchased  or  made  on  the  farm. 
The  fact  is  that  90  per  cent,  of  our  Eastern  farms 
are  lacking  in  available  phosphorus  and  potash. 
The  manure  contains  very  little  phosphonis  and  on 
most  farms  its  crop-producing  value  would  be 
doubled  by  adding  40  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  to 
each  ton  of  manure.  In  any  rotation  where  clover 


or  other  legumes  are  used  Ave  firmly  believe  that 
half  the  usual  amount  of  manure  now  used  would 
prove  satisfactory  if  acid  phosphate  could  he  used 
with  it  There  is  little  use  talking  about  potash  this 
year,  but  the  phosphorus  need  is  vital,  especially  in 
grain  growing.  A  quick  and  sure  proof  of  this  need 
could  be  made  by  fertilizing  any  crop  with  pure 
chicken  manure  and  then  right  alongside  using  the 
manure  and  phosphate  mixed.  There  is  nothing  like 
manure — as  a  partner  for  phosphorus. 

* 

SOME  of  us  may  think  we  live  in  a  section 
where  insects  abound.  Wlien  we  begin  to 
growl  about  it  we  should  move  to  Colorado,  where 
they  fight  grasshoppers.  One  druggist  in  that  State 
sold  the  following  outfit  of  “dope”  for  the  hoppers: 
6550  pounds  Paris  green,  38  tons  of  bran,  41  cases 
of  lemons  and  1380  gallons  of  syrup.  This  was 
mixed  in  the  proportion  of  25  pounds  of  bran,  one 
of  Paris  green,  two  quarts  of  syrup  and  a  little 
lemon  juice.  This  “bait”  is  mixed  at  wholesale  and 
sirattered  over  the  land — eight  pounds  to  the  acre. 
It  gets  the  hoppers  and  in  addition  hundreds  of  de¬ 
vices  for  catching  them  alive  are  used.  There  Is 
no  insect  on  the  Atlantic  coast  which  calls  for  such 
a  prolonged  and  wholesale  fight.  If  our  communi¬ 
ties  would  fight  the  peach  borer,  tent  caterpillar 
and  moth  with  an  organized  army,  as  the  Western 
people  fight  these  hoppers,  we  could  clean  them 
out. 

* 

After  four  months  of  discussion  and  much 
quarrelling  Congress  has  passed  the  Food  bill 
and  the  President  will  promptly  sign  it.  As  finally 
passed  the  bill  provides  for  a  “one-man  head” — 
that  is,  it  will  be  administered  by  one  man  and  not 
by  a  committee.  This  is  right,  and  the  “one  man” 
will  Tindoubtedly  be  Ilei’bert  C,  Hoover,  who  has 
volunteered  for  this  service.  Never  before  in  the 
history  of  this  country  has  any  man  been  gi*auted 
such  powers  to  control  the  trade  in  necessities  as  are 
now  given  Mr.  Hoover.  This  tremendous  pov'^er  and 
the  dangei’S  which  may  grow  out  of  it  caused  the 
fierce  opposition  which  a  minority  in  Congress  has 
urged  from  the  first.  While  recognizing  such  dan¬ 
gers,  the  great  majority  of  Americans  feel  that  the 
present  situation  demands  prompt  and  strong  meas¬ 
ures.  The  news  from  Rus.sia  does  not  create  any 
desire  for  commissions  or  committees  to  handle  big 
National  questions.  One  trouble  with  this  Food  bill 
was  that  the  question  of  Pi'ohibition  became  mixed 
up  with  it.  -\s  finally  passed,  the  manufacture  and 
importation  of  distilled  liquors  is  prohibited  during 
the  war.  The  President  is  authorized  to  suspend 
the  making  of  malt  or  vinous  liquors  or  to  limit 
their  alcohol  content.  The  bill  gives  the  Government 
full  control  during  the  war  over  “necessitie-s,”  which 
will  Include  food,  feed,  fuel,  fertilizers  and  tools. 
Ample  power  is  given  to  enforce  such  control.  There 
never  was  such  a  di*astic  and  complete  law — since 
the  early  days  in  New  England,  when,  during  the 
Indian  wars,  all  food  was  seized  and  carried  to  the 
blockhouses  for  protection.  Personally  we  think 
the  situation  is  such  that  the  law  is  needed,  that  it 
will  be  fairly  enforced,  and  that  the  result  will, 
upon  the  whole,  be  beneficial. 

* 

There  is  little  or  nothing  to  report  of  the  New 
York  State  food  bill.  There  have  been  a  few 
hearings  and  a  form  of  scolding  match  between  Gov¬ 
ernor  Whitman  and  the  politicians  who  seek  to 
prevent  him  from  naming  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mission.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  declined  to  serve,  part¬ 
ly  on  the  ground  that  such  appointments  belong  to 
the  Governor,  Rarely  has  a  more  childi.sh  exhibition 
been  given  at  Albany.  With  the  Federal  food  bill 
now  in  form  of  law,  the  New  York  scheme  is  not 
needed.  The  State  already  has  the  full  machinery 
for  backing  up  the  Federal  law.  Why  not  p\it  that 
machinery  in  operation,  pass  the  Towner  bill  and 
go  home?  All  except  a  few  interested  people  are 
thoroughly  tired  of  the  fai’ce,  and  no  one  seems  to 
believe  that  there  is  any  serious  intention  of  helping 
the  food  situation  by  changing  the  present  system  of 
distribution.  There  will  be  no  reform  until  that  is 
done. 

* 

Mrs.  MARY  SATKO,  of  Middletown,  Ohio, 
steps  to  the  front  as  breeder  and  owner  of  the 
most  valuable  hen  yet  produced  in  this  country. 
This  hen  and  one  dozen  of  her  eggs  sold  for  $2002.91 
No,  you  do  not  want  any  eggs  of  this  wondeifful  new 
breed.  The  hen  is  a  common  bird,  and  would  no 
doubt  be  classed  as  a  “scrub”  by  most  fanciers.  It 
seems  that  Middletown  started  in  to  raise  a  great 
sum  of  money  for  the  Red  Cross,  and  everyone 
helpdd.  Mrs.  Satko,  a  i>oor  Hxingarian  woman,  want¬ 
ed  to  help,  but  had  nothing  but  her  hen  to  offer.  So 
she  bi’ought  the  hen  and  the  eggs  to  the  meeting. 


-August  18,  1917. 

Happily  there  were  men  and  women  in  charge  of 
that  fund  who  had  the  imagination  to  see  at  once 
that  here  was  the  incident  of  the  widow’s  mite 
brought  into  the  Red  Cross  work.  This  poor  woman 
gave  all  she  had : 

“0.^  a,  truth  I  say  unto  you  that  this  poor  widow 
hath  cast  in  more  than  they  all.” 

The  hen  and  her  eggs  might  possibly  have  sold  for 
$1.50  on  the  basis  of  their  food  value,  but  Middle- 
town  saw  faith  value  of  such  an  offering.  So  they 
put  the  hen  up  at  auctioji  and  she  brought  $266.  A 
wealthy  man  paid  $100  for  the  eggs.  Then  he  gave 
them  back  and  they  were  put  xip  at  auction  one  at 
a  time.  The  first  egg  brought  $400  and  the  entire  12 
brought  $1,734.91,  all  of  which,  of  course,  went  to 
the  Red  Cross.  Thus  this  common  citizen  in  feath¬ 
ers  becomes  the  highest  priced  hen  in  the  country. 
We  would  not  back  her  in  an  egg-laying  contest,  bxit 
as  an  advance  agent  for  a  worthy  entei*prise  she 
goes  to  the  top  roost.  And  Mrs.  Mary  Satko,  through 
her  humble  gift,  has  become,  in  proportion  to  her 
means,  the  largest  subscriber  to  the  Red  Cross.  And 
why  should  not  Middletown  change  its  name  to  Top- 
town? 

* 

All  this  scolding  of  housewives  about  waste, 
and  all  these  sugge.stions  about  household  thrift 
are  getting  very  tiresome.  Give  us  the  cost  of  the 
tons  of  printed  paper  used  in  all  this  wise  foolery 
and  we  will  support  the  Belgian  sufferers  for  three 
months.  And  who  reads  all  this  stuff?  We  see  the 
sheets  flying  about  as  waste  paper,  but  have  yet  to 
find  anyone  who  pays  serious  attention  to  this  ad¬ 
vice.  Now  and  then  the  questions  are  read  and  a 
reply  is  made.  Here  is  one  sent  In  by  a  prominent 
Ohio  man : 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

_  Talk  to  the  men,  as  well  as  to  the  women.  One 
cigar  costs  only  a  nickel,  but  if  only  one  cigar  a  day  is 
consumed  in  the  average  of  our  20,000,000  homes,  it 
that  $1,000,000  goes  up  evei-y  day  in  smoke,  or 
$365,000,000  every  year.  If  the  men  producing  and 
making  these  cigars  and  the  beer  and  whisky  consumed 
in  America  were  to  join  the  army  no  draft  would  be 
needed  and  there  would  be  food  for  everybody. 

The  Depai*tment  has  called  for  hone.st  suggestion. 
There  they  have  it — one  of  the  most  economic  prop¬ 
ositions  yet  put  up.  Will  the  Food  Commission  take 
the  suggestion  and  urge  this  saving?  Not  this  year! 
It  is  much  more  popular  and  easier  to  scold  the 
women  for  kitchen  waste!  It  is  a  scrap  over  table 
scraps ! 

* 

IT  cannot  be  said  that  Senator  Elon  R.  Brown  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  what  is  known  as  “a  hit  with 
Lizzie,”  when  he  led  his  food  committee  to  New 
York  City  for  a  “hearing.”  There  were  many  in¬ 
telligent  and  capable  women  who  had  studied  the 
question  of  food  distribution  and  who  knew  what 
housewives  want.  They  were  ready  to  testify  but 
a  few  hours  of  Senator  Brown’s  hearing  convinced 
them  that  it  was  a  farce  and  not  intended  to  help 
the  situation. 

Really  it  is  almost  impossible  to  describe  the  feeling 
of  women  who  have  some  idea  of  efficiency,  order  and 
direct  action  when  they  look  at  Senator  Brown  and 
his  operetta  food  inquiry  committee. 

That  is  the  way  one  prominent  woman  put  it. 
Senator  Brown  simply  tried  to  be  “funny,”  He 
coached  the  middlemen  and  seemed  to  x'egai’d  the 
whole  thing  as  a  joke.  He  could  not  have  made 
a  more  useful  exhibition  of  himself,  for  now  the 
people  begin  to  know  him  as  he  is.  When  women, 
who  are  naturally  strong  on  expressing  their  feel¬ 
ings,  are  struck  dumb  by  the  looks  and  actions  of 
a  politician  that  man  might  just  as  well  get  off  the 
track  for  the  train  is  coming.  These  women  saw 
in  a  few  hours  that  Senator  Brown  will  never  do 
anything  or  suggest  anything  which  interferes  in 
any  way  with  the  present  worn-out,  gi’afting  sys¬ 
tem  of  distidbution.  Now  how  long  will  it  take  Jef¬ 
ferson  County  to  learn  the  same  thing? 


Brevities 

Let  the  sunshine  into  the  barn. 

Sweet  clover  is  not  for  sour  land. 

It  did  not  seem  possible  that  the  corn  could  come 
up  as  it  has  in  the  past  two  weeks. 

We  believe  that  the  Cossack  Alfalfa  can  grow  rea¬ 
sonably  well  on  soil  too  sour  for  Red  clover. 

It  is  true  that  a  good  many  city  people  must  now  be 
taught  the  food  value  of  potatoes  all  over. 

Few  animals  like  rye  as  a  steady  diet  as  they  do 
oats  or  corn.  When  rye  is  crushed  and  mixed  with 
ground  oats  or  corn  it  makes  good  horse  feed. 

Fate  seems  to  have  been  kind  to  the  thousands  of 
little  potato  fields  and  patches  this  year  and  the  total 
crop  from  these  gardens  will  have  considerable  influ¬ 
ence  upon  prices. 
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To  the  New  York  Legislature  in  Special 

Session 

Since  January  first  last  and  August  first,  the 
average  price  of  B  grade  milk  of  3.3  per  cent,  fat 
content  (which  is  the  grade  and  quality  of  the 
bulk  of  milk  sold  in  New  York  City)  has  been  4.1 
cents  per  quart  to  the  farmer. 

The  cost  to  the  consumer  in  bottles  has  been 
from  11  to  12  cents.  For  other  grades  and  con¬ 
densed  milk  and  <?ream,  the  difference  between 
price  at  the  farm  and  cost  to  the  consumer  has 
been  still  greater.  It  takes  three  3'ears  to  raise  a 
cow,  and  four  .vears  is  her  average  milk  producing 
period.  Yet  the  dealer  gets  twice  as  much  for  dis¬ 
tributing  a  quart  of  milk  as  the  farmer  gets  for 
producing  it.  You  know  the  dealer  gets  too  much 
of  the  consumer’s  12  cents. 

Last  Winter  Senator  Towner  introduced  a  bill  to 
provide  a  pasteurizing  plant  and  milk  market  in  the 
cit.v.  so  that  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets 
might  distribute  milk  through  the  grocery  stores  in 
bottles,  and  demonstrate  just  what  the  cost  of* dis¬ 
tribution  actually  is.  You  were  not  asked  to  buy 
the  milk,  nor  to  deal  in  milk.  You  were  simply 
asked  to  furnish  the  Department  with  utilities  to 
make  a  very  practical  demonstration  of  the  cost  of 
distributing  milk. 

You  said  the  bill  was  revolutionarj'.  It  interfered 
with  vested  interests.  It  was  socialistic,  and  finally 
and  conclusively  it  was,  you  said,  unconstitutional. 
You  would  not  even  let  it  come  out  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  for  a  vote.  And  so  the  farmer  goes  on  produc¬ 
ing  milk  for  less  than  the  cost  of  production,  and 
three  times  within  the  j’ear  dealers  have  advanced_ 
the  price  to  consumers. 

Under  the  alleged  necessity  for  cheaper  food,  you 
now  meet  in  special  session  for  the  express  purpose 
of  reducing  the  cost  of  food.  Your  present  bill 
makes  the  Towner  bill  look  very  conservative  in¬ 
deed.  You  will  not  deny  that  it  is  more  revolution- 
ar.v  and  more  socialistic  than  the  Towner  bill.  If 
that  bill  was  unconstitutional,  in  what  way  can  your 
bill  be  made  to  harmonize  with  the  fundamental 
State  law? 

If  you  are  at  all  sincere  wlij’’  not  admit  that  your 
arguments  against  the  Towner  bill  were  not  valid, 
and  pass  that  bill  as  the  first  act  of  the  special  ses¬ 
sion?  In  this  way  you  can  reduce  the  average  cost 
of  bottled  milk  to  the  consumer  three  cents  a  quart, 
and  pay  the  faimer  -what  he  has  received  for  milk 
this  year.  You  can  pay  him  the  extra  cent  a  quart 
he  should  have  now,  and  yet  reduce  the  cost  to  the 
consumer  two  cents  a  quart.  You  can  save  on  dis¬ 
tribution  three-fourths  of  the  price  to  the  farmer. 
J’his  is  specific  and  definite.  Here  you  can  do  some¬ 
thing  Avorth  while.  Will  you  do  it? 

If  you  really  want  to  reduce  the  cost  of  food,  what 
nossiiile  reason  have  3'ou  now  against  the  Towner 
bill? 


System  for  State  of  New  York  Potato  Crop 

This  year  the  Federal  and  State  governments  ap¬ 
pealed  to  farmers  to  increase  the  production  of 
food,  Avith  particular  emphasis  on  potatoes.  The 
farmer  responded,  and  a  large  production  of  general 
food  products  is  promised.  A  large  crop  of  po¬ 
tatoes  is  practically  a.ssured. 

The  State  and  Federal  authorities  are  now  anxious 
xo  help  the  farmers  harvest  and  store  and  market 
the  potatoes  efficiently  and  economically,  so  as  to 
get  a  fair  I’eturn  to  the  farmer,  and  by  economic 
distribution  deliver  them  to  the  consumer  at  as  low 
a  price  as  is  consistent  Avith  a  fair  return  to  the 
pi'oducer.  The  plan  proposed  is: 

1.  A  thorough  organization  of  px*oducers  in  local 
associations. 

2.  Careful  grading  and  packing  of  potatoes. 

3.  Individual  farm  storages. 

4.  Community  storages  and  warehouses. 

5.  Concentration  of  all  sales  in  one  agency. 

6.  Provision  for  loans  through  the  Federal  bank¬ 
ing  system  to  groAA-ers  Avhile  the  crop  is  being  held. 

7.  Regulate  shipments  to  supply  the  demands  of 
the  ti-ade  Avithout  creating  a  glut  in  the  market. 

8.  Inci’ease  consumption  of  potatoes  by  reducing 
the  expense  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 

It  is  proi>osed  that  each  local  section  of  growers 
organize  into  a  co-operatiA’e  association  under  the 
co-operative  laAv,  each  member  taking  one  or  more 
shares  of  stock  at  $.5  each.  Each  producer  Avill  ap¬ 
point  his  a.ssociation  as  his  agent  for  the  grading, 
distrilxution  and  sale  of  his  potatoe.s.  The  associa¬ 
tions  would  be  organized  Avith  regular  officers  and  a 
board  of  directors  and  a  business  manager  who  Avill 
not  be  an  ofticer  of  the  as.sociation.  The  bu.s'iness 
manager  may  A'olunteer  his  services  Avhen  the  re¬ 
quirements  are  normal,  but  when  considerable  time 


is  rexiuired  for  his  work,  the  manager  should  be 
employed  on  a  stated  salai*y  under  a  definite  con¬ 
tract.  It  is  better  that  the  manager  should  not  be 
an  officer.  The  officer  hires  himself  and  bosses  him¬ 
self.  He  serves  two  masters.  The  association  AAdll 
get  better  results  if  it  hires  and  dii’ects  a  competent 
manager. 

The  local  exchange  Avill  elect  one  member  as  a 
trustee  to  represent  it  as  a  stockholder  in  the  stock¬ 
holders’  meetings  of  the  Noaa’  York  Potato  S.ales 
Company’. 

The  NeAv  York  Potato  Sales  Company  will  also  be 
incoiTorated  under  the  co-operative  Iuaa’  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  Its  stockholders  Avill  be  the  local 
potato  groAA’ers’  associations  in  the  State.  The  by¬ 
laws  AA’ill  provide  that  each  local  exchange  become 
a  stockholder  for  one  or  more  shares  of  stock  in  the 
New  York  State  Sales  Company.  The  directors 
will  be  elected  from  the  trustees  representing  mem¬ 
ber  exchanges. 

All  of  the  potatoes.  groAvn  by  any  member  of  the 
local  association  except  what  is  used  fer  home  con¬ 
sumption,  will  be  pledged  to  the  local  association  for 
sale  and  for  grading  and  shipping.  The  local  ex¬ 
change  in  turn  will  pledge  the  potatoes  in  Its  control 
to  the  New  York  Potato  Sales  Company  for  distri¬ 
bution  and  sale.  The  New  York  State  Sales  Com¬ 
pany  will  return  the  full  amount  for  which  the  po¬ 
tatoes  were  sold  in  original  check  of  buj’er,  Avith 
account  sales;  and  the  local  exchange  will  return  a 
check  to  the  New  York  Potato  Sales  Company  for 
selling  brokerage.  All  claims  for  shortage  or  dam¬ 
age  shall  be  assumed  by  the  local  exchanges. 

The  NeAV  York  State  Sales  Company  will  work 
in  co-operation  with  the  State  Department  of  Foods 
and  Markets,  the  New  York  State  Food  Supply 
Commission,  the  farm  bureaus  and  the  Federal 
Food  Commission.  Pi’ovision  will  be  made  for  is¬ 
suing  receipts  for  potatoes  held  in  properly  super¬ 
vised  storages. 

The  Federal  Resei’A’e  Board  has  already  classified 
potatoes  as  a  non-perishable  staple,  and  loans  upon 
Ava rehouse  receipts  may  be  rediscounted  at  reserve 
banks  for  periods  of  ninety  daj’s.  These  notes  are 
subject  to  one  renewal,  so  that  a  grower  can  carry 
an  account  for  six  months,  which  Avill  be  more  than 
sufficient  time  to  cover  the  canning  time  of  potatoes. 
In  order  to  secure  the  storage  receipt  as  a  pledge 
for  a  loan,  the  organization  is  neces.sary  in  order 
that  proper,  certification  of  the  quality  of  the  goods 
and  the  condition  of  the  storage  may  be  made  by 
an  authoritative  agency  to  the  banking  system.  The 
Federal  ReserA’e  rate  for  rediscounting  this  paper 
through  the  local  banks  is  now  8^2%  in  most  States. 
All  the  authorized  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  State  of  NeAV  Yox’k  are  noAA-  co-opei’ating 
to  effect  this  organization  for  the  purpose  of  effi¬ 
ciently  controlling  and  economically  marketing  the 
potato  crop  of  the  State  of  Noav  York.  Through  the 
farm  bureau  sj’stem,  the  Food  Supply  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets,  organiza¬ 
tion  papers  have  been  prepared  and  are  available 
for  the  organization  of  local  units.  An  experienced 
organizer  may  also  be  had  on  application  to  consult 
Avith  growers  and  complete  legal  organization.s.  For 
further  information  and  requests  for  organizers,  ap¬ 
plication  should  be  made  to  the  Department  of  Foods 
and  Markets,  204  Franklin  St.,  New  York. 

John  J.  Dlllon, 
Commissioner. 

The  Market  Biii  Needed 

Last  Winter  Avhen  the  farmers  killed  the  original 
Wicks  bill.  Senator  Wicks  requested  Commissioner 
Dillon  to  present  the  provisions  of  the  bill  that 
Avould  in  his  judgment  be  acceptable  to  the  agricul¬ 
tural  interests  of  the  State.  This  was  done,  and 
the  bill  Avas  considered  at  length  by  a  joint  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  agricultural  committee  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  Senator  Elon  R.  BroAvn  being  present.  Eveiy 
condition  of  the  bill  was  considered  and  informally 
approA’ed  bj’  the  members  of  the  committee,  includ¬ 
ing  Senator  Bro\vn.  When  the  Senator  presented 
his  Wicks  bill  No.  2.  however,  none  of  these  provis¬ 
ions  Avas  recognizable  in  the  nexv  bill.  When  used 
at  all  the  teeth  Avere  draAvn  out  of  them.  The  only 
Aveakness  in  the  bill  as  ixroposed  Avas  a  proA’ision  for 
a  three-headed  commission  to  be  appointed  bj’  the 
GoA’ernor,  instead  of  a  single-headed  commission, 
which  all  experience  proves  to  be  the  most  efficient. 
If  Senator  Brown  Avill  fish  the  bill  submitted  out  of 
his  files  and  present  it  to  the  Legislature  he  Avill 
have  a  bill  that  Avill  fill  every  requirement  of  the 
food  and  market  situation  in  time  of  peace  or  Avai*. 
He  Avill  haA-e  eA-ery  practical  farmer  in  the  State  of 
New  York  behind  him.  Governor  Whitman  will  ap¬ 
prove  it  and  there  Avill  no  longer  be  any  AA’orth-Avhile 
opposition  in  the  Legislatui'e.  GoA'ernor  Whitman 
has  noAv  recommended  eA'ery  important  provision  in 


the  measure  presented  to  Senators  Wicks  and 
BroAvn  at  their  request,  and  discredited  by  them  at 
the  time  for  the  pretentious  and  impotent  Wicks 
bill  No.  2. 


The  Farm  Seed  Problem 

We  are  being  deluged  Avith  advice  on  raising  bigger 
crops.  We  are  being  inundated  with  catalogs  showing 
that  seed  prices  are  aviating.  The  Government  prom¬ 
ises  relief  but  as  far  as  this  Avriter  is  concemed  re¬ 
quests  for  sources  of  reasonable  seed  quotations  are 
filled  by  a  list  of  dealers  from  whom  seed  may  be  pur 
chased.  Quotations  from  these  Government  advei 
tised  dealers  are  freqxiently  25  to  50  per  cent,  highe 
than  those  of  regular  neAvspaper  and  farm  publication 
adA'ertisers.  Why  not  mobilize  the  expeidment  stations 
as  seed  producing  farms?  With  the  highly  paid  and 
presumably  trained  men  in  charge  of  a  high-grade  seed 
production  in  abundance  should,  at  least  theoreticafly, 
result.  CARL  BOSECK. 

Alabama. 

HIS  is  a  new  one.  Very  few,  if  any,  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  stations  are  prepared  to  grow  large 
quantities  of  seeds.  Some  of  them  have  developed 
new  varieties  and  some  make  distribution  of  choice 
seeds.  As  for  doing  much  to  help  the  farmer  to 
cheaper  seeds  the  experiment  stations  have  blocked 
out  too  much  of  what  they  call  “research”  to  get 
into  the  seed  business.  In  any  event  it  is  too  late 
now  to  get  under  way  for  this  jmar.  The  most 
promising  thing  would  be  for  the  farm  bureaus  to 
organize  such  a  trade.  Some  farmers  produce  small 
grain,  corn  and  potatoes,  beans  and  similar  crops 
plenty  good  enough  for  seed.  Mobilize  them,  find 
AAffiat  they  have  and  get  buyers  to  combine  so  as 
to  buy  in  good-sized  lots.  Right  now  is  the  time 
to  begin  with  seed  wheat  and  rye  and  clover  seed. 
The  Government  may  have  to  take  this  work  up 
later,  but  why  wait  for  that?  If  any  farmer  has 
good  seed  grain  let  him  get  to  his  farm  bureau 
agent  at  once. 


The  New  Food  Bill 

A  few  of  the  features  of  the  new  food  law  are 
stated  as  follows: 

The  food  bill  gives  the  Government  full  control  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  over  foods,  feeds,  fuels  and  fuel  oils,  nat¬ 
ural  gsis,  fertilizers  and  their  ingredients  and  all  tools, 
utensil's  and  equipment  required  to  produce  such  “nec¬ 
essaries”  as  they  are  classed. 

Comprehensive  powers  are  given  to  assure  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  these  necessaries  and  their  equitable  dis¬ 
tribution  and  prevent  any  monopoly,  hoarding  or  distri¬ 
bution  of  them. 

A  minimum  price  of  not  less  than  $2  a  bushel  is 
fixed  for  wheat,  beginning  next  year,  and  prices  for  coal 
and  coke  also  are  to  be  set  by  the  Government,  which  is 
authorized  to  seize  the  factories  and  mines,  if  necessary. 
The"  Government  is  empowered  to  purchase,  sell  and 
commandeer  these  necessaries. 

A  fund  of  .$150,000,000  is  provided,  Avith  an  addition¬ 
al  $10,000,000  for  the  purchase  and  sale  at  cost  of  fer¬ 
tilizers. 

Power  to  regulate  grain  and  other  markets  to  prevent 
speculation  is  given  to  the  Government.  Federal  agents 
are  prohibited  from  soliciting  or  inducing  contracts 
with  the  Govi  rnment  for  products  in  which  they  are  in¬ 
terested. 

It  i.s  genei’ally  expected  that  there  will  be  a  gen¬ 
eral  decline  in  prices  of  coal  as  a  result  of  this 
legislation,  as  the  law  gh’es  the  Food  Commissioner 
poAver  to  regulate  coal  prices,  and  all  seem  to  ad¬ 
mit  they  are  now  too  high.  The  price  of  .$2  per 
bushel  for  wheat  will  go  into  force  next  year,  and 
will  continue  during  the  Avar.  In  England  a  higli 
pi'ice  of  AA’heat  is  to  be  guaranteed  for  six  years  re¬ 
gardless  of  any  peace. 


Heavy  Crop  of  Peaches  Expected  to  Sell 

V/eli 

Representatives  from  the  Bureau  of  Jlarkets,  De¬ 
partment  of  Agricuicure  at  Washington,  Avere  re¬ 
cently  investigating  the  condition  of  the  peach  crop  ia 
Southern  Jei-sey.  They  reported  that  the  Georgia  crop 
is  completely  cleaned  up;  'fie  West  Virginia  crop  is 
short,  and  the  Ozai*k  Mountains  of  Missouri  will  not 
furnish  an.VAvhere  nea.r  as  many  peaches  as  usual.  These 
government  experts  claim  that  New  Jersey  has  one  of 
the  very  heavies'-  crops  it  has  ever  had,  and  that  for  the 
next  month  New  .lersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland  Avill 
have  the  market  to  themselv'^s.  In  fact,  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Markets  is  so  much  concerned  about  the  ab¬ 
normal  conditions  that  they  have  practically  decided  to 
establish  a  temporary  office  in  one  of  the  heavy  peach¬ 
shipping  districts  of  Southern  .Tersey  so  that  the  more 
distant  markets,  especially  around  the  Great  Lxikes, 
may  receive  some  shipments  from  the  East.  ITammon- 
ton,  Vineland  and  Glassboro  are  being  consixlered  for 
the  temporary  office  of  the  marketing  bureau. 

Surely  the  prospects  are  far  different  this  season  than 
they  wei'e  two  years  ago.  when  New  .Terse'-  >'''ivvt‘ind 
and  Delawai*e  had  their  last  bumper  crop.  During  that 
season  the  Soxithern  States  as  well  had  a  heavy  crop. 
Furthermore,  not  _  only  carloads  but  tniinloads  of 
peaches  wei’e  coming  into  the  Eastern  markets  from 
the  Ozark  Mountains  of  Missouri.  This  year  the  heavy 
crop  of  New  Jei’sey,  Maryland  and  Delawai-e  Avill  have 
the  Eastern  markets  to  themselves,  and  the  cities  around 
the  Great  Lakes,  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  Northeast 
will  be  anxious  to  get  the  heavy  crop  of  peaches  which 
is  to  be  shipped  from  the  favored  sections.  The  peach 
crop  from  New  York  and  New  England  will  probably 
be  large,  but  they  are  several  weeks  later,  so  that  they 
will  not  compete  very  seriously  against  the  heavy  ship¬ 
ments  which  New  .Tersey,  Maryland  and  Delaware  will 
send  out  before  Labor  Day.  w.  k.  kimrat.l. 
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In  An  Old  White  Linen  Dress 

By  Grace  Norcross  Allen 


tious  of  it.  It  had  done  something  else, 
too ;  it  had  increased  her  concern  as  to 
what  she  should  wear  on  the  auspicious 
day.  After  all  she  had  but  one  dress, 
suitable — a  i)retty  blue  floulard  with 
sprays  of  tiny  white  flowers  over  it.  The 
dressmaker  had  said  it  was  a  mighty  styl¬ 
ish  dress.  She  w'ould  certainly  wear  the 
foulard  to  the  reunion. 

Saturday  always  brought  additional 
things  to  do.  There  w’ere  butter  and 
eggs  to  deliver  to  Bemis  customers  and 
.Tulia  had  given  a  special  order  for  Spring 
chickens  for  the  reunion  dinner.  Emmy 
decided  that  she  must  make  her  rounds 
as  usual,  but  as  the  roads  were  very 
dusty  she  concluded  to  drive  in  her  old 
white  linen  dre.ss  and  carry  her  foulard. 
She  would  change  her  dress  at  .Tulia’s. 

One  of  the  first  thing.s  which  she  did 
that  Saturday  morning  was  to  pack  her 
foulard  very  carefully  in  a  suitcase  and 
l)ut  it  in  the  back  of  her  buggy.  Then 
she  loft  Dan  to  put  in  the  butter,  eggs 
and  chickens  beside  it,  while  she  hurried 


linen  standing  beside  the  up-to-date 
(Jladys,  .she  tried  to  invent  an  excu.se 
for  not  remaining  to  dinner  after  she 
had  delivered  .lulia's  chickens,  but  in¬ 
venting  excu.ses  was  not  in  her  line. 
Women  can  meet  adversity  and  sorrow 
with  amazing  fortitude.  They  suffer 
pain  and  face  danger  without  a  murmur 
for  tho.se  they  love,  but  nine  chances  out 
of  ten  the  .same  women  will  fret  and 
fume  over  batches  of  i)oor  bread  and  have 
nervous  prostration  when  their  fruit  re¬ 
fuses  to  jelly  or  when  spots  get  on  their 
best  dresses. 

Emmy  had  always  refused  to  cla.ss  her¬ 
self  with  the  fretters ;  but  now  as  she 
continued  on  her  way,  her  philosophic 
command,  “Make  the  best  of  things!” 
fiiiled  to  support  her  as  it  usu.ally  did. 
She  mu.st  go  to  the  reunion  in  her  old 
white  linen  dress,  but  she  Avould  keep  in 
the  background  ;  her  dn'ss  would  be  less 
conspicuous  there ;  she  was  used  to  a  back 
seat  anyway,  and  she  would  Indd  her 
tongue  about  leaving  her  foulard;  she 


Emmy  Karnes  had  just  flni.shed  ironing 
her  old  white  linen  dress.  Two  Summers 
previous,  it  had  been  her  new  white  linen 
dress,  but  now,  while  it  showed  little 
evidence  of  wear,  the  prevailing  style  of 
Summer  gowns  plainly  stamped  it  as  de¬ 
cidedly  unfashionable  and  passf‘e. 

With  a  sigh  of  relief  as  she  glanced  at 
the  empty  clothes-basket,  she  sat  down 
for  a  minute  to  read  Julia  Thompson’s 
letter,  which  the  rural  mail  carrier  had 
just  left. 

.Tulia  w’rote :  'I’ve  asked  all  of  the 
girls  of  the  old  Kemis  High  School  crowd, 
with  their  husbands  and  children,  to  din¬ 
ner  Saturday  noon  to  help  John  and  me 
celebrate  our  wedding  anniversai'y.  The 
circle  won't  be  complete  without  you. 
Now  don’t  say  that  you  are  too  busy  to 
leave  the  farm.  Kemember,  dear,  yon 
are  only  twenty-seven  and  entitled  to  a 
little  recreation  once  in  a  wdiile.”  There 
was  a  post.script :  “Kobert  writes,  T’in 
coming,  too.’  ” 

As  Emmy  read  this  message  from 
.Tulia’s  bachelor  brother,  Kobert  Hardy, 
a  heightened  color  crejjt  into  her  clu'eks. 
Everyone  around  Kemis  knew  and  liked 
Robert,  and  all  had  proudly  watched  his 
career  as  he  had  made  his  way  up  to  the 
office  of  an  a.ssistant  district  attorney  in 
o  far-off  Western  city.  He  had  been 
back  to  Kemis  but  once  since  he  had 
left,  and  had  gone  immediately  to 
Emmy’s,  only  to  find  her  away  caxdng 
for  a  neighbor’s  child  in  quarantine  with 
ecarlet  fever.  Emmy  wondered  if  Kobert 
would  come  to  see  her  this  time. 

She  must  answer  .Tulia’s  invitation. 
Would  she  accept?  With  pen  poised 
over  her  paper  she  pictured  the  reunion 
at  Julia’s.  All  of  her  dearest  school 
friends  would  be  there,  wearing  their 
smarte.st  clothes,  for  Kemis  women  prided 
themselves  on  keeping  up  with  the  styles. 
Gladys  was  home  on  a  visit;  she  would 
be  there,  too,  Gladys  w'as  a  widow  and  a 
year  older  than  Emmy,  but  she 
passed  for  much  younger,  so  well  had 
she  managed  to  pi’eservc  her  doll-like 
j)rettiness  and  so  carefully  did  she  em¬ 
phasize  her  good  points  with  expensive 
clothes.  The  girls  had  nicknamed  Gladys 
“Kitten”  because  she  purred  when  she 
had  her  owm  wmy,  which  was  most  of  the 
time,  but  Gladys’s  sweet  wor(J.s,  like  a 
kitten’s  velvety  paws,  often  left  smarting 
scratches.  flhe  had  motored  out  to 
Emmy’s  and  their  conversation  had  been 
mostly  about  old  school  days. 

“You  can’t  imagine  how  kind  and 
thoughtful  Kobert  Hardy  has  been  to  me. 
since  my  dear  husband’s  death,”  Gladys 
had  said.  “We  were  Kobert’s  favorites 
among  all  the  girls  at  school,  weren’t  we, 
Emmy?” 

Then  Gladys  had  recalled  the  dances 
and  i)arties  which  she  hud  attended  with 
Kobert,  and  as  she  talked'her  hands  flew  . 
back  and  forth  over  a  dainty  piece  of  em¬ 
broidery.  Gladys’s  hands  were  soft  and 
white  and  faultlessly  manicured,  Emmy’s 
hands  were  brown,  and  there  were  two 
little  callous  places  in  the  palm  of  the 
right  one,  but  people  in  the  neighboi-hood 
said  that  no  one  could  put  on  a  bandage 
or  rub  away  a  headache  like  Emmy 
Karnes.  They  did  not  guess  that  Emmy’s 
fingers  fairly  itched  at  times  to  handle 
gay  silks  and  soft  wools.  There  was  no 
time  for  fancywoi’k,  howevei',  at  Moun¬ 
tain  View  Farm.  Every  day  brought  its 
rounds  of  pressing  duties  and  hard  task* ; 
but  Emmy  had  met  them  cheerfully  and 
M'ell.  Since  her  parents’  deaths  she  had 
paid  off  the  mortgage  on  the  farm  and 
put  Dan  and  Will,  her  two  younger 
bi’others,  in  the  agricultural  college.  They 
xvere  home  now  on  their  Summer  vaca¬ 
tion. 

“Dear  me!  I  belong  more  to  the 
kitchen  and  the  sick-room  than  a  party  !” 
Emmy  exclaimed,  but  nevertheless  she 
brought  down  her  pen  and  told  Julia  that 
she  would  come.  She  fairly  flew  about 
the  house,  sweeping,  baking,  churning, 
during  the  next  three  days.  Kobert 
Hardy’s  intention  to  be  present  at  the  re¬ 
union  had  trebled  her  happy  anticipa- 


Emmy  was  busy  trying  on  bibs  and  getting  each  youngster  in  his  proper  place. 


away  to  hxdc  after  some  chicks  just  out 
of  the  incubator.  It  was  a  beautiful 
morning  and  her  spirits  rose  and  bubbled 
over  in  snatches  of  humming  song  as  she 
jogged  along.  Half  way  to  town  .she  went 
over  a  rough  stretch  of  road.  Things  in 
the  back  of  the  buggy  had  rattled  con¬ 
siderably  ;  she  w'ould  get  out  tind  inspect 
them  ;  Dan  was  inclined  to  be  careless 
with  his  packing.  She  lifted  the  canvas 
cover.  The  eggs  were  all  right,  the  but¬ 
ter  and  chickens  were  secure  ;  but  w'here 
— where  ican  ihe  suitcase  containing  her 
foulard  dress f 

Excitedly  she  moved  things  about ; 
looked  under  the  seat  and  even  shook  the 
cajnvas  cover.  ^Kut  no  suitcase  was  re¬ 
vealed  ! 

Could  it  have  fallen  out?  No!  Dan 
had  removed  it  when  he  put  in  the  but¬ 
ter-crocks  and  egg-baskets  and  had  for¬ 
gotten  to  put  it  back ! 

She  must  have  it.  She  would  go  back 
for  it !  She  turned  her  horse  homeward 
and  looked  at  her  watch.  It  wuis  eleven 
o’clock !  .Tulia  must  have  the  chickens 
by  noon.  There  was  barely  time  to  get 
them  to  her ! 

“Oh,  I  can’t,  I  just  won't  be  seen  in 
this  old  white  linen  dres.s,”  she  wailed. 
“Of  course  it  is  clean  and  respectable 
enough,  but  my  blue  foulard  is  so  pretty 
and  so  stylish — and  blue — is — Robert's — 
color !” 

For  the  rest  of  the  W'ay,  tormented  by 
the  vision  of  herself  in  the  old  white 


didn’t  want  Gladys’s  pretended  sympa¬ 
thy  for  her  mishap. 

It  was  well  that  no  one  turned  a  men¬ 
tal  X-ray  on  Emmy  that  noon  or  he 
would  have  discovered  that  she  was  only 
assuming  the  smile  and  forcing  the  gay 
answers  with  which  she  returned  the 
greetings  at  Julia’s. 

A  table  was  S(‘t  on  the  porch  for  the 
hungi'y  kiddies,  and  .Tulia’s  five-year-old 
Tommy  led  the  procession  to  it. 

“Emmy,  will  you  seat  the  children? 
You  can  manage  them  better  than  any'  of 
us,”  called  .Tulia  from  the  kitchen. 

For  the  next  10  minutes  Emmy  was 
busy  tying  on  bibs  and  getting  each 
youngster  in  his  proper  place.  Suddenly 
Tommy  shouted,  “Uncle  Kobert  is  here !” 
and  Emmy  found  herself  looking  straight 
into  Kobert  Hardy’s  meri-y  eyes. 

“Emmy  Barnes  and  not  changed  a 
bit !”  he  said,  taking  her  hand. 

“You’ve  changed,  Kobert,  but  I  should 
have  known  you  anywhere.” 

She  saw,  as  they  talked,  that  the  years 
had  done  much  for  him.  He  bore  the  in¬ 
delible  stamp  of  the  successful  man  of 
affairs,  but  his  laugh  had  the  same  ring 
and  his  speech  was  as  frai^k  and  his  voice 
as  kind  as  in  the  old  days. 

Gladys  came  up.  She  held  out  a  slim, 
white  hand  to  Robert  and  with  the  other 
tapped  Emmy  on  the  shoulder.  That  tap! 
It  made  Emmy  aware  of  her  old  dress, 
her  plain  little  collar  and  lack  of  lace 
and  jewels.  From  the  top  of  her  head  to 


the  tip  of  her  toes  Gladys  was  the  exem¬ 
plification  of  the  latest  mode.  Her  hair 
was  fashionably  coiffed ;  her  slippers 
twinkled  with  rhinestone  buckles;  her 
gown  was  of  taffeta — and  it  wms  blue. 
Under  pretense  that  she  had  been  asked 
to  bring  him  to  the  dining-room,  Gladys 
led  Kobert  away,  and  all  of  Emmy’s  phil¬ 
osophy  did  not  prevent  her  from  experi¬ 
encing  hot  resentment  at  so  bold  and  suc¬ 
cessful  an  invasion.  More  tban  once  dur¬ 
ing  tbe  afternoon  .she  heard  the  girls  say 
that  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  liobert 
capitulated  to  Gladys’s  charms. 

All  of  the  men  had  gone  down  town 
after  dinner,  but  were  coming  back  at 
five.  Emmy  planned  to  slip  away  before 
they  returned.  It  was  now  four  and  she 
rose  to  go. 

\  moment  later  a  .shrill  cry  of  pain 
pierced  the  air.  It  was  Tommy’s  voice, 
and  the  boy  with  his  clothing  on  fire  ran 
across  the  lawn.  .V  bunch  of  sputtering 
fii'c-crackers  on  the  ground  where  he  had 
been  playing  told  the  cause  of  the  acci¬ 
dent. 

“Tommy!  Oh,  Tommy!”  .shrieked 
.Tulia  ;  and  the  other  mothers  ran  to  their 
children. 

Emmy  did  not  follow  them.  Instead 
she  rushed  into  the  house,  tore  an  Indian 
blanket  from  .a  couch,  ran  out  of  the 
b.ack  door,  and  wrapping  Tommy  in  the 
blanket,  smothered  the  flames.  Rhe  car- 
I’ied  him  into  the  house,  api»lied  remedies 
and  had  a  physician  called. 

“No  one  could  have  rendered  first  aid 
better,”  the  doctor  said. 

“Oh,  she  w'as  perfectly  cool.  I  don’t 
believe  Emm.v  has  an.v  nerve.s,  but  I  wa.s 
so  frightened.”  Emmy  heard  Gladys  re¬ 
mark  to  Kobf'rt  as  he  came  to  the  bed¬ 
room  door  with  an  anxious  face. 

The  day  seemed  like  a  confused  dream 
to  Emmy  as  she  went  about  the  fami  in 
the  quiet  evening.  Graduall.v,  however, 
each  incident  assumed  its  proper  jxerspec- 
tive  in  her  mind.  She  was  not  sorry  that 
she  had  gone  to  .Tulia’s,  but  somehow  she 
W'as  not  as  happy  as  she  had  been  in  the 
morning — and  far  more  lonely.. 

It  was  getting  late ;  she  must  go  in. 
Near  the  steps  of  the  side  porch  she 
stumbled  over  something  among  the 
W'oodbines.  It  was  the  suitcase,  holding 
her  blue  foulard — just  where  Dan  had 
put  it  down  and  forgotten  it  when  he  had 
taken  it  out  of  the  buggy  !  She  heard  the 
.sound  of  wheels. 

“Emmy,”  called  a  voice. 

“Oh,  Robert,  is  Tommy  worse?’’ 

“Not  a  bit  of  it.  Tommy  i.s  going  to 
get  all  right,  thank.s  to  you  aud  the  doc- 
ter.  No,  Emmy,  I’m  not  going  into  the 
house  jior  are  you,”  Kobert  went  on  in 
answ'er  to  her  invitation. 

“We’ll  sit  right  here  on  the  porch,  for 
I’ve  to  say  to  you  something  of  tre¬ 
mendous  importance  to  me.  I.ike  in  our 
school  days  I’m  going  to  present  my  case 
to  you,  and  you  are  to  be  both  judge  and 
jury.” 

The.y  sat  down  on  the  topmost  step. 
“Emmy,  when  a  man  has  bucked  up 
against  the  w'orld  as  I  have,  he  comes  to 
know  life  pretty  much  as  it  is,  but,  even 
so,  he  holds  fast  to  some  of  his  ideals ; 
those  about-  women.  There  have  been 
women  in  my  life,  good,  bad,  and  indiffer¬ 
ent,  but  always  the  memory  of  one 
woman  has  stayed  with  me.  Often  I 
have  told  myself  that  years  of  absence 
paints  halos  around  the  heads  of  friends 
one  makes  in  his  youth,  and  that  I  would 
come  back  and  find  the  real  girl  unlike 
the  girl  of  my  day-dreams.  Too,  I  would 
find  that  she  had  ideals  and  that  I  fell 
short  of  them. 

“To-day  I  saw  her,  so  sweet,  so  gentle, 
so  helpful,  immeasurably  dearer  than  the 
day-dream  girl  to  me,  I  wanted  to  tell 
her  right  there,  before  them  all,  of  my 
deep  and  abiding  love, 

"Emmy,  you  are  the  girl  of  my 
dreams!  How  unpretentious,  how  lovely 
you  were  in  your  simple  dress  among  the 
fuss  and  feathers  of  all  the  rest !  When 
I  looked  into  your  eyes  aud  heard  your 
(Continued  on  page  997) 
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I  WOMAN  AND  HOME 


Opportunity 

They  do  me  "n’ronff  to  say  I  come  no  moi'e 

When  once  I  knock  and  fail  to  find  you 
in  ; 

For  every  day  I  stand  outside  your  dooi% 

And  bid  you  wake  and  rise  to  fight  to 
win. 

Wail  not  for  precious  chances  passed 
away, 

AVeep  not  for  golden  ages  on  the  wane ; 
Each  night  I  burn  the  records  of  the  day, 

At  sunrise  every  soul  is  born  again. 

Ivaugh  like  a  boy  at  splendors  that  have 
sped  ; 

To  vanished  joys  be  blind,  and  deaf  and 
dumb. 

My  judgment  seals  the  dead  past  with 
its  dead  : 

But  never  binds  a  moment  yet  to  come. 

Though  deep  in  mire,  wring  not  your 
hands  and  weep. 

I  lend  my  arm  to  all  who  say  “I  can.” 
No  shame  faced  outcast  ever  sank  so 
deep 

But  might  arise  and  be  a  man  again. 

Dost  thou  behold  thy  lost  youth  all 
aghast? 

Dost  reel  from  righteous  retribution’s 
blow? 

Then  turn  from  blotted  archives  of  the 
past 

And  find  the  future’s  pages  white  as 
snow. 

Art  thou  a  mourner?  Then  rouse  thee 
from  thy  spell ! 

Art  thou  a  sinner?  Sins  may  be  for¬ 
given. 

Each  morning  gives  thee  wings  to  flee 
from  hell —  • 

Each  night  a  star  to  guide  thy  feet  to 
heaven. 

— Walter  ^lalone. 

Many  remarks,  sarcastic  and  other¬ 
wise,  have  been  made  about  the  church 
supper  and  the  oyster  stew  usually 
served  at  a  church  entertainment.  Tn 
most  cases,  especially  in  the  country, 
these  meals  are  good,  and  visitors  prove  it 
by  their  actions.  These  suppers  are 
served  as  a  business  proposition,  usually 
to  raise  money  for  some  definite  purpose, 
and  it  is  hardly  the  most  appropriate 
place  for  some  hearty  eater  to  try  to  “get 
his  money’s  worth.”  Yet  there  are  some 
who  do  it.  The  following  letter  is  from 
T]\c  TAving  Church,  and  is  vouched  for  as 
genuine.  Here  is  a  man  wdio  is  a  true 
friend  of  the  church  supper.  There  would 
be  more  money  in  the  treasury  if  there 
were  more  such  men  : 

“Dkar  Madam  :  When  T  was  at  the 
supper  your  organization  gave  I  saw  two 
fellers  what  ate  about  two  dollars  worth 
and  only  paid  seventy  cents.  I  don’t 
want  you  to  lose  any  money  as  I  want 
you  to  be  able  to  give  some  more  sup¬ 
pers  so  I  enclose  fifty  cents  of  my  sav- 
ing.s.  This  is  partly  to  pay  for  what  them 
two  fellers  ate  more  than  they  paid  for 
and  I  am  well  and  doing  well  and  hope 
these  few  lines  will  find  you  enjoying  the 
same  blessing.” 

* 

ATr.  S.  N.  Leek,  a  photographer,  tells  . 
of  his  efforts  to  obtain  pictures  of  fights 
among  the  elks  in  the  Yellowstone  Paidc. 
These  elks  stood  upon  tlieir  hind  legs  and 
struck  at  each  other  with  the  fore  feet — 
the  object  being  to  deliver  a  blow  at  the 
lower  jaw. 

Elk  cows  fight  the  same  as  bulls,  and 
cows  will  fight  bulls  and  very  often  whip 
them.  Once  I  saw  a  cow  knock  a  buIT 
over  backwards  completely  out;  one  of 
her  hard  fore  feet  reached  his  lower  jaw. 

AV'e  have  no  doubt  that  cow  was  grant¬ 
ed  full  herd  rights  and  a  full  vote  on  all 
public  matters ! 

He 

The  Block  Island  woman  who  tells  us 
about  fish  dinners  on  page  990  writes : 

No  doubt  you  think  I  am  a  real  expe¬ 
rienced  cook  of  about  .50  tender  years, 
who  understands  fish  dinners  “fore’n  aft 
’n_no  thanks  tew  nobuddy.”  However  de¬ 
ceived  you  may  be,  it  is  a  woman’s  privi- 
l(‘ge  to  conceal  her  age,  and  her  royal 
duty  to  delight  the  appetites  of  her  men, 
so  here  goes  for  a  few  aids,  poor  as  they 
may  be. 

It  surely  is  not  for  us  to  try  to  figure 
out  the  age  of  our  correspondents.  Years 
count  for  little  in  preparing  a  good  meal, 
and  the  description  of  some  of  these  fish 
dinners  will  carry  us  back  to  Cape  Cod. 

* 

Not  long  ago  the  editor  of  a  local  pa¬ 
per  wrote  that  one  of  his  farmer  readers 
had  a  good  lot  of  maple  goods  which  he 
could  not  sell.  We  printed  the  note  and 
advised  the  farmer  to  advertise  in  this 
local  paper.  Our  readers  at  once  began 
writing  us,  asking  where  the  sugar  and 
.syrup  could  be  bought.  There  must  have 


been  orders  for  oO  gallons  in  this  way. 
The  editor  of  this  local  paper  writes: 

I  don't  know  why  it  is.  but  I  cannot 
convince  the  farmers  ('f  the  great  value 
in  these  little  want  advertisements  that 
cost  only  a  few  cents.  It  is  not  worth 
the  trouble  to  talk  them  into  it. 

The  fact  is  that  farmers  ought  to  be 
the  best  advertising  patrons  of  these  local 
papers.  They  could  .sell  many  good.s 
right  within  a  few  miles  of  the  farm 
if  they  would  only  use  a  little  printer’s 
ink.  Not  only  that  but  the  local  paper 
•would  feel  that  it  must  do  more  to 
champion  the  rights  of  farmers.  Any 
paper  will  stand  first  of  all  for  those  who 
support  it  and  when  farmers  both  sub¬ 
scribe  and  advertise  they  can  control  the 
paper. 

* 

The  little  story  on  page  993  gives  a 
good  idea  of  the  way  many  farm  women 
regard  the  “advice”  so  freely 'doled  out 
to  them.  One  “authority”  tells  the  wom¬ 
en  to  utilize  the  table  scraps,  and  the  next 
one  tells  her  to  feed  such  scraps  to  the 
pigs !  It  is  quite  enough  to  start  a 
“scrap.”  Some  of  the  men  see  the  fool 
side  of  all  this,  too. 

AA^hen  the  average  man  gets  to  telling 
the  average  woman  how  to  run  a  house 


he  shows  just  how  big  a  fool  he  is,  and  if 
she  pays  any  attention  to  him,  she  is  a 
bigger  fool ;  if  you  listen  to  him  he  will 
turn  your  home  into  a  mining  camp  with 
none  of  the  redeeming  features. 

That  is  about  right.  And  yet  some  of 
these  advisers  ought  to  know  something 
that  will  help.  They  fall  down  in  deliv¬ 
ering  their  message  for  the  reason  that 
they  do  not  understand  the  thought  and 
the  language  of  the  plain  people.  For 
that  reason  such  wisdom  as  they  pos.ses3 
is  crippled  and  comes  lame  and  halting 
like  one  who  fears  for  his  reception. 

* 

Entries,  which  are  open  to  all  comers, 
close  on  .Inly  11  for  comi)etitions  for 
women-folk  in  milking,  poultry,  hoeing 
roots,  harnessing,  driving  a  harrow,  ma¬ 
nure,  hedge  trimming,  driving  competi¬ 
tion.  Three  prizes  will  be  offered  in 
each  competition,  and  a  silver  cup  will 
go  to  the  girl  securing  the  most  wins. 

That  is  taken  from  an  English  farm 
paper.  Such  competitions  are  quite  com¬ 
mon,  and  women  are  becoming  very  pro¬ 
ficient  in  the  lighter  work  of  farming. 
Of  course  every  woman  ought  to  know 
how  to  harness  a  hor.se  and  milk,  al¬ 
though  but  a  very  small  proportion  of 
modern  girls  can  do  either.  A  recent 
report  shows  that  over  4,000,000  women 
and  girls  are  at  work  in  Great  Britain. 


I.ast  October  9.3.3,000  women  were  di¬ 
rectly  replacing  males — 20,000  being  so 
reported  in  agriculture.  Most  of  these 
women  are  employed  in  commercial  or 
manufacturing  enterprises,  but  they  are 
entering  many  trades  which  were  former¬ 
ly  reserved  for  men  exclusively.  The 
work  is  being  done,  but  the  grave  ques¬ 
tion  ari.se.s  as  to  what  will  happen  when 
after  the  war,  the  men  return  and  de¬ 
mand  their  old  jobs?  During  our  Civil 
AA'ar  many  women,  both  at  the  South 
and  in  New  England,  did  more  than  a 
man’s  work.  AA’hat  happened  in  these 
sections  when  the  war  ended? 

* 

Sir  Horace  Plunkett  is  to  be  chair¬ 
man  of  the  new  Irish  convention — prob¬ 
ably  as  fair  a  choice  as  could  be  made. 
Sir  Horace  is  well  known  in  this  country, 
where  some  of  our  readers  have  no  doubt 
heard  him  try  to  make  a  speech  on  the 
co-operative  work  in  Ireland.  He  is  a 
very  poor  speaker,  and  has  never  been 
married,  but  he  has  the  true  Iri.sh  wit. 
A  writer  in  the  Sun  tells  this  story : 

It  is  told  of  him  that  after  one  ''f  his 
attempts  at  a  public  address  he  received  a 
letter  from  an  old  friend,  an  Irish  lady 
of  somewhat  sharp  tongue,  in  which  he 
was  told  that  he  lacked  two  things,  “les¬ 


sons  in  elocution  and  a  wife.”  “My  dear 
lady,”  replied  Sir  Horace,  "permit  me  to 
say  that  the  two  are  one.” 

Scolding  Farm  Women 

AA"ho  is  responsible  for  all  this  scolding 
of  farmers’  wives  and  daughters  for 
wasting  food? 

The  advice  to  housewives  to  save  the 
crusts  and  half  slices  of  bread  is  good 
and  to  the  point.  But  a  little  advice  to 
the  manager  of  the  farm  to  save  and 
apply  the  tons  of  fertilizing  materials  an¬ 
nually  going  to  waste  on  our  farms 
seems  to  me  more  i)ractical  as  well  as 
profitable.  The  crusts  and  crumbs  gen¬ 
erally  find  their  way  to  the  henyard,  or 
in  feeding  the  cats  that  we  are  obliged  to 
keep  around  the  barns  as  rat  and  mice 
exterminators.  In  both  instances  there 
is  no  waste.  In  the  other  case  there  is 
not  only  waste  but  damage  also.  ii.  E.  c. 
* 

Slacker  Marriages 

The  New  York  papers  are  full  of  par¬ 
ticulars  about  the  doings  of  young  men 
who  try  to  evade  the  army  draft  by  get¬ 
ting  married.  There  were  527  to  get 
licenses  in  one  day.  In  some  way  these 
men  seemed  to  think  that  marriage  would 
surely  put  them  into  the  exempt  class  and 
they  were  quite  taken  aback  when  the 
following  notice  was  put  up : 

“The  AA"ar  Department  announces  that 
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all  men  married  since  the  outbreak  of 
war  will  be  considered  ui)on  the  same 
basis  as  unmarried  men,  in  so  far  as  their 
military  obligations  are  concerned.” 

It  seems  that  many  of  the  girls  who 
were  willing  to  marry  these  slackers  are 
now  at  work  and  expect  to  keep  right  on 
working.  As  one  of  them  put  it : 

“For  why  must  me  and  Abie  wait?  I 
gotta  go  back  by  my  work — didn’t  I  tell 
Louis  Schifenheimer,  the  boss,  I  would 
only^  be  gone  three  hours.  But  gee,  Abie 
won  t  hafta  go  to  no  war ;  he’s  gotta  go 
by  an  examination  to-morrow  and  he  can 
tell  em  he  went  an’  married.” 

One  young  woman  came  to  obtain  a 
duplicate  of  her  marriage  certificate 
— given  a  month  before: 

I  married  Louie  Greenburg  only  a 
month  ago  bccau.se  he  did  not  want  to  go 
to  the  war.  Two  weeks  ago  he  left  me 
Hng  and  the  marriage  cer¬ 
tificate  with  him,  and  yesterday  I  got  a 
card  from  him  in  which  he  said  that  I  am 
free  and  that  he  has  gone  into  the  army 
under  another  name.  He  said,  H  married 
you  to  keep  out  of  the  army,  but  now 
I  m  going  into  the  army  so  I  can  keep 
away  from  you.’  I’d  like  one  of  them 
duplicates,  mister.” 

Out  of  50  of  the.se  .slackers  only  eight 
were  born  in  America,  AVhat  contempt 
the  patriotic  men  and  women  who  are 
honestly  trying  to  serve  their  country 
must  have  for  such'  poor  creatures. 

* 

The  Child’s  Food  Habits 

“Many  people  complain  that  they  can¬ 
not  get  their'children  to  eat  cornmeal.  In 
old  times  it  was  a  custom  to  serve  corn- 
meal  before  the  meat  and  give  a  prize  of 
a  second  help  to  meat  to  the  child  who 
ate  the  most  cornmeal !” 

Apropos  of  above  clipping  from  your 
paper,  that  many  people  cannot  make 
their  children  eat  cornmeal,  I  know  a 
.sensible  woman  with  three  children.  If  a 
child  refuses  to  eat  anything  placed  be- 
foro  him,  the  offending  dish  is  simply  re- 
moved,  and  he  is  allowed  to  eat  nothing 
further  at  that  particular  meal.  If  the 
child  has  refu.sed  because  of  slight  indi¬ 
gestion  the  tre.atment  is  very  beneficial. 
If  he  refu.sed  simply  becau.se  of  a  whim, 
good  honest  hunger  will  overcome  that 
whim  by  the  time  the  next  meal  comes 
around.  The  fact  that  the  best  part  of 
the  meal,  dessert,  comes  at  the  end  helps 
the  .system  remarkably.  p.  r 

The  writer  was  brought  up  that  way, 
and  the  system  worked  well.  It  requires 
firmness  not  only  with  the  child  but 
with  grandmother  and  “Aunt  Mary.” 
Each  of  these  worthy  women  may  spoil 
the_  treatment  of  their  favorite  child  by 
giving  _  too  much  sympathy — and  food. 
AA’hat  is  the  antidote  for  the  misapplied 
affection  of  the  doting  Aunty? 

* 

“The  A/oice  of  the  People” 

In  times  like  the  present  we  think  the 
following  from  The  Christum  Work  i.s 
very  appropriate.  It  should  be  studied 
and  committed  to  memory  by  all  who 
undertake  to  teach  or  advise  country 
people.  One  tendency  of  scientific  study 
may  be  to  cause  our  teachers  to  think 
there  is  less  need  of  consulting  the  wish¬ 
es  of  the  common  people.  No  greater 
mistake  could  be  made : 

It  has  long  been  acknowledged  that 
“the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of 
God.”  ’Phe  undiscerning  may  lu'.-ir  in 
the  people’s  voice  only  a  great  roar  of 
discontent,  or  the  mutterings  of  the  mis¬ 
guided  mass.  But  he  who  has  under¬ 
standing  will  hear  the  “still,  small  voice,” 
which  speaks  the  will  of  God. 

No  class  of  men  have  a  broader  ex¬ 
perience  than  the  “common  people” — no 
class  knows  quite  so  well  what  it  means 
to  toil  and  to  suffer  and  to  sacrifice. 
None  have  higher  aspirations  and  none 
exhibit  deeper  consecration.  It  is  be¬ 
cause  of  this  that  God  speaks  through 
them. 

Sometimes  the  people’s  expression  of 
God’s  will  is  crude.  Sometimes  it  comes 
as  a  shock  to  men  who  have  become  ac¬ 
customed  to  things  as  they  are,  who, 
quite  satisfied  with  present  conditions, 
are  unwilling  to  be  made  uncomfortable 
by  a  change  which  may  mean  a  readjust¬ 
ment  in  their  method  of  living  and  in 
their  ,way  of  doing  business.  But  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  progress  is  futile. 

It  may  be  that  it  is  necessary  to  oppose 
certain  features — man-made  and  man-in¬ 
spired — which  have  crept  into  the  plans 
which  the  people  present,  but  back  of 
them  all  and  beneath  them  all  will  be 
found  the  hand  of  God. 

This  has  been  proved  in  history.  As 
Gladstone  once  said,  “In  the  beginning 
of  every  great  fight  for  the  right  and 
for  progress,  the  leisured  classes,  the  so- 
called  upper  classes,  have  been  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  battlefield.”  The  com¬ 
mon  people — the  men  of  uncommon  sen.se 
— to  these  the  world  owes  a  debt  of  gra¬ 
titude. 

If  you  would  hear  the  voice  of  God, 
keep  close  to  the  people. 
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Things  to  Eat 


'  Some  New  England  Fish  Dinners 
By  a  New  England  Housewife 

As  cod  is  nil  over-popular  fish  to  in¬ 
landers  a  satisfactory  meal  may  be  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  following  means :  I>oil  a 
fresh  cod  in  salted  water  20  minutes, 
remove  bones ;  and  serve  with  this  gravy : 
One  quart  milk ;  butter,  size  of  walnut, 
pepper,  salt ;  thicken  with  cornstarch  to 
the  consistency  of  cream  ;  beat  the  yolk 
of  one  raw  egg ;  stir  in  and  cook  15  min¬ 
utes  in  a  double  boiler ;  add  two  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  chopped  quite  fine.  Serve 
very  hot  with  boiled  or  baked  potatoes 
in  their  jackets. 

Escalloped  fish  is  a  rather  .savory  dish 
for  people  who  are  ever  on  the  alert  for 
variety  in  “brain  food,”  and  for  economj' 
in  left-overs.  Take  a  layer  of  sliced  po¬ 
tatoes,  previously  cooked,  add  a  layer  of 
fish  (not  too  thick,  as  cod  naturally  con¬ 
vinces  one  that  “a  little  goes  a  long 
way”),  and  season  with  butter,  pepper, 
salt'  and  one  tablespoonful  of  the  cream 
sauce.  Add  an  onion,  chopped,  and  bake 
till  slightly  brown.  If  you  have  no  cream 
sauce,  substitute  milk  and  crackei'S. 

Codfish  with  Vegetables. — Freshen, 
boil  and  flake  a  piece  of  cod.  Put  in  a 
buttered  pudding  dish  first,  a  layer  of 
fish,  a  layer  of  mashed  potatoes,  a  layer 
of  mashed  parsnips,  etc.  Sprinkle  the 
top  with  cracker  crumbs,  dots  of  butter ; 
add  a  little  hot  milk.  Serve  hot  when 
baked  a  little  brown,  with  egg  sauce. 

Baked  Fresh  Salmon. — Wash  and  clean 
thoroughly  a  small  .salmon,  rub  with  but¬ 
ter,  pepper  and  salt ;  put  slices  of  an 
onion  inside  and  over  the  fish,  and  pour 
over  it  one  pint  of  tomatoes.  Bake  in  a 
inoderate  oven,  basting  freiiuently.  Turn 
out  on  a  hot  platter  and  garnish.  This  is 
an  Oregon  recipe. 

Baked  Salmon  Loaf. — One  can  salmon, 
four  tablespoonfuls  bread  crumbs,  four 
tablespoonfuls  butter,  pepper,  salt  to 
ta.ste ;  one  egg  slightly  beaten.  Bake  in 
li  loaf  with  strips  of  bacon  across  the  top. 
Serve  with  creamed  onions. 

The  following  may  be  baked  one-half 
hour  or  steamed  one  hour :  One  can  sal¬ 
mon,  one-half  cup  cracker  crumbs,  one 
cup  milk,  one  egg  slightly  beaten,  salt 
and  pepper.  Bake  in  loaf,  turn  out  on 
hot  platter,  with  one  pint  of  seasoned 
cream  sauce  and  one  cup  peas. 

Salmon  Souffle. — One  can  flaked  sal¬ 
mon,  one  cup  bread,  or  cracker  crumbs 
soaked  in  two  ciqis  milk,  salt,  pepper, 
juice  of  one  lemon,  lightly  beaten  yolks 
of  three  eggs.  T,ast,  fold  in  stiffly  beaten 
whites.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  25 
minutes.  Serve  with  creamed  potatoes. 

Here  is  a  meal  which  my  men  folks 
greatly  enjoy,  a  home  dish :  Freshen, 
boil  and  flake  a  piece  of  cod.  Mash  new 
boiled  potatoes,  arrange  a  layer  of  pota¬ 
toes,  cod,  salt  and  pepper,  and  serve 
very  hot  with  “quantities”  of  cream. 
Macaroni  baked  with  tomato  soup  and 
grated  cheese,  is  a  A’ery  good  side  dish  to 
serve  with  it.  However  Avell  seasoned, 
the  meal  is  not  complete  without  the  real 
old  Block  Island  johnny  cakes,  the  kind 
never  heard  of  by  many  visitors,  but  how 
quickly  one  forgets  the  high  price  of  meal 
after  the  fii’st  johnny  cake  is  sampled ! 

One  cup  meal,  pinch  salt,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  sugar,  mix  ;  add  boiling  water  to 
right  consistency,  beat  till  smooth ;  one- 
half  cup  flour ;  milk ;  to  fry  about  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  inch  thick.  I  fear  if 
the  genuine  white  Khode  Island  meal  is 
unobtainable  the  cook  will  meet  Avith  lit¬ 
tle  success.  In  any  case  she  needs  pa¬ 
tience  as  after  a  few  years  of  married 
life  I  have  just  “got  the  knack.”  The 
secret  is  a  hot  griddle  and  quite  sIoav  fry¬ 
ing  and  the  flattering  reward,  “Believe  me, 
you  certainly  have  the  hang  on  johnny- 
cakes.  I  used  to  think  our  hired  girl  was 
the  only  cotik,  but  uoav — why,  she  is  in 
the  shade.”  Is  it  any  wonder  some  cooks 
have  the  severe  cases  of  swelled  heads? 

Hints. — Either  fry  fish  in  oil  or  lard. 
Butter  is  not  good. 

Lemon  juice  or  slices  of  lemon  are  best 
served  with  fish  as  the  acid  corrects  and 
balances  the  strong  fishy  taste. 

To  freshen  salt  fish  cover  with  plenty 
of  cold  water,  allow  to  heat  gradually  on 
the  back  of  the  range,  then  when  hot  pour 
off  the  water  and  repeat.  Then  remove 


fish  and  skin,  bone  and  flake.  Always 
simmer  slowly  salt  fish. — From  an  old 
cook  book.  MKS.  C.  H.  L. 

Rhode  Island. 


Canning  Leghorn  Cockerels 

E.  H.  K.’s  inquiry  on  page  805.  re¬ 
garding  the  disposition  of  "White  Leg¬ 
horn  cockerels,  leads  me  to  believe  that 
perhaps  others  might  benefit  by  our  ex- 
jierience  in  canning  them.  Last  October 
we  began  killing  five  or  six  at  a  time, 
boiling  until  the  meat  came  from  the 
bones.  The  large  bones  were  removed. 
The  meat  was  packed  in  glass  fruit  jars, 
Avhich  had  been  sterilized  in  hot  water. 
The  cans  were  filled  to  the  top  with  the 
gravy  and  .sealed.  When  cool  they  were 
placed  on  the  cellar  bottom  until  late  in 
November,  and  then  were  put  up  on  the 
fruit  shelf.  We  used  the  last  can  about 
IMay  15,  and  it  was  just  as  good  as  if 
fresh.  There  was  no  loss. 

I'lie  meat  is  worth  more  in  the  home 
than  the  prices  received  for  young 
chickens  or  oven  broilers  if  sold  at  .a  time 
when  they  are  plentiful.  Having  the 
meat  on  the  shelf  is  most  convenient. 
One  is  not  obliged  to  kill  in  snowy  Win¬ 


ter  weather,  and  also,  some  feed  is  saved. 
When  Ave  compare  the  prices  of  tinned 
chicken  Avith  our  cost  of  production  Ave 
find  ourselves  aAvay  on  the  right  side  of 
the  book.  The  Avhole  thing  is  so  simple 
that  Ave  Avonder  Avhy  Ave  haA'e  not  as  yet 
seen  it  in  print  or  heard  of  anyone  doing 
it.  No  sugar  is  required  as  Avith  fruit 
and  it  Avould  seem  an  economical  propo¬ 
sition  for  anyone  Avho  keeps  chickens. 

Hover,  N.  .T.  K.  av.  s. 


Cooking  a  Woodchuck 

I  Avas  very  glad  to  read  hoAV  some  one 
else  recognizes  the  meat  Amine  of  the 
Avoodchuck.  Being  a  vegetarian  the 
Avoodchuck  is  perfectly  clean  as  food  :  as 
he  eats  many  different  herbs  he  has  a 
peculiar  spicy  flavor,  like  game.  Pre¬ 
pared  in  the  German  Avay,  like  a  hare  it 
tastes  a  great  deal  better  than  any  rab¬ 
bit  or  Belgian  hare  I  have  ever  tasted, 
also,  having  small  bones  it  has  a  great 
deal  more  meat  than  either  above-named 
animals.  I  came  to  knoAV  its  food  A’alue 
in  this  Avay ;  I  had  a  boarder  Avho 
brought  me  a  Avoodchuck  he  had  killed, 
and  asked  me  to  cook  it  for  him.  He 
dressed  it,  removing  also  the  fatty  glands, 
mentioned  in  the  article  in  Tin*;  R.  N.-Y. 
The  folloAving  manner  is  the  Avay  I 
cook  it : 

I  cut  off  the  head  and  soft  parts  of  the 
body,  leaving  only  the  firm  meat,  the  fore 
and  hind  legs  and  back.  After  taking 
off  the  fine  skin  of  these  jiarts.  too,  I 
lard  them  richly  Avith  salt  pork.  Then 
I  melt  a  good  lump  of  butter  in  the  roast¬ 


ing  pan  and  lay  the  woo^lchuck  into  the 
melted  butter  doAvn  on  its  larded  back, 
and  broAvn  it  nicely.  I  Avatch  the  butter 
so  it  does  not  get  dark,  and  add  a  big 
ladleful  of  sour  cream  which  I  let  be¬ 
come  a  golden  broAvn.  Then  I  turn  the 
woodchuck  over  on  the  other  side.  Noav 
Avith  the  ladle  I  pour  sour  cream  all  over 
the  lardi'd  back  and  legs,  and  one  cup  of 
boiling  Avater  into  the  pan.  I  add,  at 
this  point,  the  salt  by  sprinkling  it  all 
over  the  meat.  Then  I  begin  to  baste 
with  the  gravy.  Frequent  basting  makes 
the  success  of  the  roast.  Noav  and  then 
I  add  a  little  more  cream  and  a  little 
more  boiling  Avater. 

When  the  meat  is  done  it  is  laid  on  a 
hot  platter  and  kept  hot.  The  pan  I  put 
on  top  of  the  stoA'e,  add  more  boiling 
Avater,  to  get  plenty  of  gravy,  and  flour 
stirred  smooth  into  some  moi-e  sojir 
cream ;  mix  it  Avell  Avith  the  gravy  and 
Avhen  sufficiently  blended  I  pour  this  hot, 
smooth,  thick  gravy  over  the  meat  and 
into  the  gravy  boat  and  serve.  No  more 
Avood  for  the  Avoodchuck  to  chuck  after 
that,  and  it  is  a  dish  good  enough  to  re¬ 
member.  The  head  and  trimmings,  Avith 
the  heart  and  liver  can  be  stcAved  like 
an  ordinary  rabbit  steAA'.  So  can  the 
Avhole  animal  for  that  matter.  It  may 
also  be  stuffed  Avith  chicken,  raisin  or  tur¬ 
key  stuffing  and  roasted  American 
fashion.  As  for  the  skin,  my  mother  Avore 


a  pair  of  moccasins  made  of  Avoodchuck 
skins  for  three  years. 

MKS.  TIIKKESK  'SCIIAVEXK. 

( ’onnecticut. 


Baking  Canned  Fruit 

There  is  sometimes  a  neAV  idea,  or  per¬ 
haps  an  idea  which  is  so  sIoaa^  about 
spreading  that  it  is  new  to  some  after 
it  becomes  gray  with  age  to  others ; 
therefore  as  I  have  never  seen  it  in  print, 
I  will  tell  you  about  a  scheme  for  can¬ 
ning  fruits  as  it  Avas  told  to  my  Avife 
recently.  The  idea  is  this :  Sterilize  the 
cars,  fill  them  Avith  fruit,  nothing  else, 
init  on  the  coA'ors,  set  the  cans  in  pans 
of  Avater,  put  them  in  the  oven  of  the 
cooking  range,  or  oil  stove,  bake  them 
two  or  three  hours,  until  thoroughly 
cooked.  Remove  from  the  oven,  put  the 
rubber  rings  on  and  close  tight.  When 
cool  put  them  away  for  the  future.  Thei-e 
you  have  it,  young  or  old.  ucav  or  an¬ 
cient.  Is  it  Avorth  trying? 

MILES  H.  I)E  LONG. 


Salting  and  Smoking  Fish 

There  have  been  many  questions  this 
year  about  preserving  fi.sh.  At  many 
points  along  the  ocean  fish  have  been 
plentiful  and  cheap.  The  papers  have 
contained  stories  about  fishermen  Avho 
threw  fish  back  into  the  water  in  order 
to  hold  up  prices.  At  any  rate  there 
is  a  demand  for  information,  and  it  is 
brought  out  in  the  following : 

AVill  yon  advi.se  me  as  to  the  smok¬ 
ing  and  salting  of  fish?  Just  what  con¬ 
sistency  should  the  brine  be  for  salted 
fish,  and  how  would  one  go  to  Avork  to 
snudve  fish  so  as  to  keep  it  for  the  Win¬ 
ter?  G.  B.  P. 

Ossining,  N.  Y’. 

To  preserve  fish  for  Winter  use  it  may 
either  be  preserved  in  a  brine  or  first 


salted  and  then  smoked.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered.  hoAvever,  that  fi.sh,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  varieties  of  fresh-Avater  fish 
that  are  common  enough  to  be  salted  at 
this  time  of  year  contain  a  very  large 
percentage  of  moisture,  and  are  not  so 
firm  and  solid  as  they  are  earlier  in  the 
year.  Therefore,  more  care  must  be  ex¬ 
ercised  in  curing  them,  and  they  must 
be  kept  in  a  cool,  Avell  ventilated  place 
or  decomposition  may  occur.  For  cur¬ 
ing  and  packing  in  brine  the  fish  should 
be  Avashed  in  cold  water  and  the  head 
and  entrails  removed,  after  Avhich  they 
should  be  thoroughly  rubbed  inside  and 
out  Avith  fine  salt  and  packed  in  earth¬ 
en  jars  or  clean,  SAveet  barrels  that  have 
ncA’cr  contained  vinegar  or  kerosene. 
After  the  fish  have  romaiped  in  this  salt 
over  night  brine  composed  of  15  pounds 
of  .salt,  four  ounces  of  saltpeter  and  four 
gallons  of  Avater  to  each  hundred  iiounds 
of  fish  should  be  poured  oA'er  them. 
This  should  be  Aveiglited  doAvn  Avith  a 
wooden  block  or  clean  stone,  so  that  the 
brine  entirely  covers  the  fish,  and  the 
jiir  should  be  kept  in  a  cool,  AA-ell-ven- 
tilated  cellar. 

For  curing  and  smoking  fish,  clean  as 
above,  and  pack  in  salt  so  that  each  fish 
is  completely  surrounded  by  the  salt  and 
alloAA'cd  to  remain  there  for  15  to  20 
day.s,  after  which  they  may  be  hung  in 
the  smoke-house  and  given  a  heavy  smok¬ 
ing  Avith  hickory  wood.  After  the  smok¬ 
ing  the  fish  should  hang  so  that  no  tAA'o 
fish  touch  for  at  least  the  first  three 
days,  after  Avhich  they  may  be  placed  in 
a  dry,  ivell-ventilated  place  for  future 
use. 


A  Nourishing  Skim-milk  Soup 

During  the  milk  strike  of  last  Winter 
a  great  deal  Avas  said  about  .skim-milk, 
the  use  of  it  in  the  family.  The  board  of 
health  does  not  alloAV  the  u.se  of  this 
milk  at  iire.sent.  In  the  bulletin  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  “Let 
Nothing  Spoil.”  Food  Thrift  Series.  No. 
.”,  there  is  a  recijie  for  a  soup  from  skim- 
milk  that  is  very  nourishing  and  very 
good  to  knoAV  about  at  this  time  : 

Milk  and  Vegetable  Soup:  One  quart 
skim-milk,  one  cui)  bread  crumbs,  or  tAVO 
large  slices  .stale  bread,  one  sliced  onion. 
Small  amount  spiiiach  or  outer  leaves  let¬ 
tuce  (not  more  than  four  ouncs).  salt. 
Cut  A'egetables  into  small  pieces  and  cook 
Avith  the  bread  crumbs  in  milk  in  a 
double  boiler.  If  a  large  quantity  is  pre¬ 
pared  .for  use  in  a  school,  for  example, 
put  A'egetables  through  a  meat  chopper. 
In  this  Avay  slices  of  bread  can  be  ground 
Avith  the  vegetabb'S,  in  order  to  absorb 
the  juice.  Why  does  the  board  of  health 
not  permit  such  good  food  to  be  used? 

Connecticut.  L.  E.  S. 


New  Canning  Plan 

I  have  just  run  across  a  canning  pro¬ 
cess  that  Avhile  it  looks  queer,  still  the 
man  telling  me  got  it  direct  from  the 
user,  Avho  claims  it  is  reliable  and  he 
never  loses  anything.  It  looks  as 
though  he  operates  a  lot  of  baby  silos 
in  his  home.  KnoAving  both  parties  I 
cannot  help  believing  it.  His  stateinent 
is :  Gather  all  the  snap  or  bu.sh  beans  you 
need,  Ava.sh  them  Avell  and  i>ut  in  a  clean 
zinc  Avashtub ;  fill  the  tub  Avith  clean 
Avater  from  the  hydrant.  Take  the  jars, 
luit  on  rubbers,  and  put  jar  under  Avater 
shaking  out  all  air,  do  same  Avith  the 
covers.  I’se  the  hands  and  jiack  the 
jars  full  and  tight  Avith  beans  and  then 
l)ut  on  cover,  screwing  it  on  as  tight  as 
jiossible,  Avhile  still  under  the  Avater.  It 
appears  - the  process  hinges  on  the  ab¬ 
solute  exclusion  of  air  from  beginning  to 
end.  Nothing  Avas  said  about  using  any 
salt.  A.  1’. 

This  is  a  ucav  one.  and  Ave  print  it 
for  its  novelty.  It  might  bo  tried  on  a 
small  scale  but  of  course  Ave  do  not  rec¬ 
ommend  it. 


Beef  Fat  for  Shortening 

1)0  any  of  the  readers  try  out  beef- 
fat  for  shortening?  Hoav  do  they  do  it 
and  is  it  satisfactory?  Sister  spent  a 
Aveek  recently  on  a  farm  in  Connecticut, 
and  her  hostess  Avas  u.sing  this  beef  fat. 
ami  liked  it  very  much.  When  the  can 
of  cottonseed  oil  Avas  gone,  si.ster  bought 
six  iiounds  of  beef  fat  at_  11  cents  a 
pound :  the  butcher  sold  it  for  exactly 
Avhat  he  could  get  for  it  as  grease.  Sister 
removed  skin  and  Avaste,  then  tried  it  out 
in  the  oven  of  the  oil  stove.  She  had 
about  five  pounds  of  fat,  as  aa'cII  as  we 
could  judge  and  the  “cracklings”  made 
some  exceilent  ginger  cookies  and  some 
cornbread.  You  do  not  have  to  use  as 
much  of  this  fat  as  you  do  of  lard  ;  use  it 
the  same  as  cottonseed  oil.  But  it  can  be 
used  in  place  of  butter  in  cream  gravies 
and  other  things,  and  has  exactly  the 
good  taste  that  butter  gives.  Sister  had 
her  oven  a  bit  too  sloAV  and  kept  the  pans 
of  fat  in  too  long,  so  the  resulting  short¬ 
ening  is  a  bit  broAA’i).  This  is  her  first 
atteinjit  and  she  would  like  to  hear  from 
others  who  have  used  it.  E.  s.  K. 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Cartridge  Pleats. — The  figure  on  thfe 
left,  in  the  first  illustration,  shows  the 
use  of  cartridge  pleats,  which  have  been 
among  the  newer  features  in  both  dressces 
and  separate  skirts.  It  is  simply  a  plain 
straight  skirt,  finished  at  the  top  with  a 
heavy  cording.  In  both  front  and  back  a 
section  is  left  plain  to  give  a  panel  effect, 
the  remainder  of  the  skirt  being  joined  to 
the  waist  in  a  series  of  close  flutings 
that  give  the  effect  of  a  soldier’s  cart¬ 
ridge  belt.  In  the  back  the  plain  panel 
is  about  four  inches  wide,  and  has  six 
small^  silk-covered  buttons  across  the 
top ;  in  the  front  there  are  two  deep  pock¬ 
ets,  outlined  with'silver  lace.  The  model 
figured  is  of  dark  blue  taffeta,  and  the 
silver  lace  is  held  in  place  by  outline  em¬ 
broidery  in  dull  green  and  rose  silk.  The 
pocket  at  the  left  is  not  really  a  pocket, 
however,  but  the  placket,  being  underlala 
with  a  deep  fold  of  the  material  which 
opens  out  enough  to  give  room  for  put¬ 
ting  on  the  dress.  Plackets  are  disguised 
in  all  sorts  of  ways  these  days,  and 
where  it  is  merely  a  flat  opening  without 
any  overlap  a  sort  of  accordion  fold  un¬ 
derneath  is  necessary  to  prevent  gaping. 
The  waist  of  this  dress  is  perfectly  plain, 
with  long  coat  sleeves;  the  little  trian¬ 
gular  vest  is  corded,  not  with  separate 
cords  laid  on,  but  run  through  the  mate¬ 
rial,  and  is  bordered  with  the  silver  lace, 
the  waist  fastening  along  the  left  side  ot 
the  vest.  The  collar  and  cuffs  are  hem¬ 
stitched  handkerchief  linen.  While  this 
dress  was  a  woman’s  model,  the  same 
style  could  be  used  very  becomingly  for  a 
half-grown  girl,  and  the  cartridge  pleats 
are  very  pretty  for  children’s  dresses  and 
short-waisted  coats.  The  hat  is  a  wide- 
brimmed  model  of  black  satin,  the  brim 
edged  with  Georgette  crepe,  and  a  flaring 
band  of  the  crepe  wired  to  stand  out 
around  the  crown.  In  separate  skirts,  we 
sometimes  see  the  cartridge  pleats  brought 
up  to  form  a  high  girdle,  about  three 
inches  deep,  finished  at  the  bottom  with 
a  cord,  so  that  the  skirt  is  shirred  below 
the  pleats. 

8and-colored  Voile. — The  figure  at 
the  right  in  the  same  picture  shows  a 
model  that  would  be  very  becoming  to  a 
plump,  matronly  wearer,  for  the  long 
straight  fichu  gives  slender  lines  to  the 
figure.  This  dress,  of  sand-colored  cotton 
voile,  had  a  gathered  skirt,  with  four 
tucks,  three-inch  tucks  at  top  and  bot¬ 
tom,  and  two  1%-inch  tucks  between. 
The  waist  was  plain,  having  one-inch 
frills  down  each  side  of  the  front  closing. 
The  long  pointed  fichu,  brought  under  the 
girdle,  was  edged  all  around  with  a  frill 
of  the  same  material,  the  plain  bishop 
sleeve  being  gathered  into  a  cuff,  bor¬ 
dered  with  frills  at  top  and  bottom.  The 
same  model  would  be  very  desirable  for 
a  plain  taffeta  dress,  the  fichu,  and,  if  de¬ 
sired,  the  sleeves,  being  made  of  Geor¬ 
gette  or  crepe  de  chine  of  the  same  color. 
There  are  no  dresses  for  elderly  women 
these  days,  for  all  ages  wear  the  same 
styles,  but  this  model  is  both  dignified 
and  becoming,  and  if  the  Collarless  effect 
is  not  desired  a  net  tucker  or  high  guimpe 
could  be  added. 

Make-overs. — All  three  dresses  for 
the  younger  generation,  shown  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  illustration,  are  make-overa  At  the 
left  is  a  brown  taffeta  which,  before  it  de¬ 
scended  to  the  twelve-year-old  girl,  be¬ 
longed  to  an  elder  relative.  The  straight 
skirt,  laid  in  side  pleats,  except  at  the 
front,  where  it  "was  left  plain  to  form  a 
panel,  was  made  from  the  original  skirt. 
The  plain  waist  closed  in  front,  the 
placket  being  at  the  side  of  the  panel  in 
skirt.  Cros.sed  panels  of  the  silk,  edged 
all  around  with  a  heavy  cording,  started 
at  the  waist  line  in  the  back,  and  extend¬ 
ed  lower  in  front,  the  upper  tab  being 
fastened  over  the  placket  with  a  snap  fas¬ 
tener.  There  was  a  cording  at  the  waist 
and  the  cuffs  were  edged  with  a  cord, 
being  finished,  like  the  tabs,  with  silk- 
covered  buttons.  A  white  organdie 
guimpe,_  with  wide  collar,  and  folds  of  or¬ 
gandie  in  the  sleeves,  finished  the  dress. 
While  the  real  reason  for  the  long  tabs 
extending  over  the  skirt  was  the  worn 
condition  of  parts  of  the  material,  the  ef¬ 
fect  was  good,  and  followed  an  expensive 
model. 

All-over  Embroidery. — A  child’s  dress 
of  handsome  all-over  embroidery,  which 
the  little  wearer  had  long  outgrown,  was 
combined  with  pink  organdie  to  make  the 
little  dress  shown  in  the  center.  The 
embroidery  was  cut  to  form  a  loose  jack¬ 
et,  extending  in  square  tabs  at  the  sides. 
The  gathered  skirt  was  attached  under¬ 
neath  this  jacket,  the  round  neck  and 
elbow  sleeves  being  finished  with  frills 
of  the  pink  material.  Three  large  pink 
buttons  were  put  near  the  edge  of  the 
jacket  in  front,  and  four  at  the  back, 
where  it  was  closed  invisibly.  This  same 
idea  could  be  used  very  acceptably  with 
plain  and  figured  woolen  or  silk,  the 
combination  of  two  materials,  neither  of 
them  new,  often  giving  really  handsome 
results. 

A  Sleeveless  Jacket.  —  Sleeveless 
coats  and  sweaters  are  now  very  stylish, 
and  the  same  idea  may  be  used  in  com¬ 
bining  two  materials.  The  figure  at  the 
right  wears  “an  old  white  linen  dress,” 
but,  unlike  the  heroine  whose  story  is 
told  on  another^  page,  the  wearer  has 
made  it  over  with  a  sleeveless  coat  of 
green  ratine  with  yery  stylish  results. 


Two  yards  of  ratine  will  make  the  coat, 
which  is  of  the  plain  sweater  syle.  The 
skirt  is  left  separate,  the  old  -  waist 
supplying  sleeves,  collar  and  a  tucked 
vest.  The  coat  is  plain  in  the  back,  the 
front  left  open,  being  filled  with  a  tucked 
vest  of  the  linen,  the  collar  being  loose 
and  rolling,  while  the  turn-back  cuffs  are 
of  the  green  ratine.  The  coat  has  flat 
pockets  joined  into  a  seam,  and  a  broad 
flat  girdle  fastened  by  three  buttons  with 
bound  buttonholes.  Heavy  linen,  gabar¬ 


dine,  or  any  heavy  cotton  material  may 
be  used  to  make  such  a  coat  in  com¬ 
bination  with  white  linen.  The  knitted 
sleeveless  jackets  are  now  very  popular, 
taking  the  place  of  the  ordinary  sweater, 
most  of  them  being  of  the  slip-on  style. 

Economy  in  Home  Sewing 

I  have  been  much  interested  this  even¬ 
ing  in  reading  an  article  on  “Making  Gar¬ 
ments  at  Home,”  page  653,  and  am  glad 
to  add  to  the  writer’s  testimony  on  the 
saving  made  in  this  way,  the  saving  of 
everything  but  time.  If  one  but  has  the 
time — “aye,  there’s  the  rub.”  I  do  not 


think  it  pays  if  the  time  must  be  taken 
from  one’s  needed  hours  of  sleep. 

I  am  working  now  on  dresses  for  my 
two  children,  three  and  five  years  old. 
The  following  is  the  cost  of  material : 


10  yards  of  pink  chambray,  10c  per 


yard  . 

%  yard  of  lawn 
yard  . 

for  collars  at  25c  per 

Buttons  . 

Thread  . . 

Patterns . 

Total . $1.75 

This  material  made  three  dresses  and 
two  pairs  of  bloomers  for  my  five-year-old 
girl.  The  bloomers  readymade  are  worth 
40c  apiece  and  the  dresses  at  least  $1 ;  I 
have  paid  more.  Total  .$3.80  or  a  saving 
of  $2.05. 

10  yards  of  cadet  blue  chambray  at 

16e  per  yai’d  . $1.60 

1^4  yard  of  Indian  Head  for  trim¬ 
ming  at  16e  per  yard . 24 

Thread  and  braid . 12 

ly^  dozen  buttons  at  5e  per  dozen. .  .08 

Patterns  . .30 

Smocking  pattern . 10 

Thread  for  smocking . .03 


Elastic  ribbon . 09 

Total . $2.56 


This  material  made  one  dress  with 
bloomers,  five-year  size,  value  $2,  and 
three  boy’s  suits,  three-year  size,  value 
$1.50,  a  total  of  $6.50,  thereby  saving 
$3.94. 

3  yards  of  checked  gingham  at  60c 


per  yard . $1.50 

%  yard  of  lawn  at  25c  per  yard . 12 

114  dozen  buttons  at  lOc  per  dozen.  .15 

Thread  . 05 

Elastic  ribbon . 02 


Thread  for  smocking . 03 

Total  . . $1.87 


This  made  one  dress  with  bloomers, 
five-year  size,  value  .$4,  a  saving  of  $2.13. 

All  of  this  material  is  guaranteed  not 
to  fade.  It  is  decidedly  impractical  to 
buy  any  other  kind.  By  making  these 
garments  for  my  children  I  saved  in  all 
$8.12,  which  seemed  to  me  well  worth 
while,  since  children’s  clothes  are  expen¬ 
sive  to  buy,  and  homemade  ones  last  at 
least  twice  as  long.  Florence  Cornwall. 


A  Cartridge-pleated  Skirt  and  a  Matronly  Voile 


The  COLT  Carbide 

Lighting  and  Cooking  Plant 

Has  won  the  endorsement  of 
25,000  users 

From  these  users  we  have  received 
thousands  of  letters  testifying  that  the 
“Colt”  furnishes  brilliant  light  for  house 
and  barns  and  fuel  for  the  kitchen  range 
at  a  LOWER  COST  than  other  light 
plants  furnish  light  alone. 

These  letters  one  and  all  tell  of  the 
economy  and  satisfaction  of  this  double 
service,  and  of  the  permanency  and 
reliability  of  the  plant. 

Read  for  yourself  this  typical  quota¬ 
tion  from  letter  279. 

Durham,  N.  C„ 

•.IT  .r.  Y  ,  .  .  August  14,  191.5. 

Your  Colt  Lighting  Plant  is  simply  fine.  I 
just  would  not  be  without  it  for  any  price  if  I  could 
not  get  another.  Our  greatest  enjoyment  in  the 
light  13  that  it  gives  such  a  white  light.  Our  eyes 
do  not  become  strained  by  reading  and  we  can  read 
in  any  part  of  the  room. 

“We  have  a  hot  plate  and  the  cook  (Mrs.  Suitt) 
says  it  is  one  of  the  most  convenient  things  she  has 
ever  seen. 

“We  are  well  pleased  with  the  J.  B.  Colt  lighting 
system,  and  would  feel  ruined  almost,  if  we  had  to 
get  shut  of  it.:;  s.  m.  SMITH. 

Don’t  choose  a  Lighting  Plant  until 
you  have  investigated  the  Colt  two-in-one 
service.  Write  for  complete  information. 

J.  B.  COLT  CO.,  42nd  St  Bldg.,  New  York  City 
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Dry  Your  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

on  the  time^tried  economical 

“Granger”  Evaporator  ^ 


Do  “your  bit”  for  Uncle  Sam 
and  practice  economy. 

^  What  you  don’t  eat  now,  ■  _ 
save  for  winter  meals.  The  “Granger”  does  it— 
easy  to  run,  child  can  do  it.  Takes 

No  Sugar.  No  Cans.  No  Jars 

Grangor  Evaporated  vegetables  are 
wholesome  and  delicious.  Evaporated 
fruits  make  wonderful  doanerta,  cakea 
and  plea.  The  Granger  la  the  simplest 
and  moat  economical  household  drier. 

Tested  and  approved  bv  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  and  State  Agriculture  Depta. 

Thousands  In  use.  2  aizea,  $6  Oeed 
on  any  stove.  Write  for  FkEE  booklet 
E — all  about  evapor¬ 
ating  and  the  easy 


RETAILERS’  SSc  QUALITY 

COFFEE 

From  Wholesaler  Direct,  fresh  off  the  Roaster 

S  POUNDS  FOR  051  O  C; 
Bean  or  Ground  A.  sSM 

delivered  free  within  soo  miles 
10  lbs.  DELIVERED  FREE  1000  MILES 

Satia/action  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,  233-239  Washingtoo  St,  New  York 

ESTABLISHED  77  YEARS 


%  CORN 

'  '■  't  v  -  a*-  ^  b'V,t 

Kills  Rats  and  Mice  Harmless  to  Humans 
No  Odor,  .  SEED,  hardware.  DRUG,  general  STORES 


The  Werld  and  the  United  States  At  A  Glance 

A  Great  Education 

At  Your  Fingers’  Tips 

This  beautiful  Wall  Map,  size  25x39  Inches. 
On  one  side  we  have  a  complete,  up-to-the-mlu- 
ute  map  of  the  United  States  In  bright  colors, 
the  Qapitols,  Railroads,  Rivers,  large 
cities,  etc.  It  also  shows  portraits  of  our  27 
Presidents,  and  gives  their  biographies. 

On  the  reverse  side  we  have  a  map  of  the 
world,  printed  in  a  deep,  ebony  black.  White 
and  colored  lines  differentiate  countries,  rivers, 
lakes,  cities  and  mountains.  You  never  saw  a 
map  as  black,  as  beautiful,  as  wonderfully  en¬ 
lightening  as  this  map  of  the  world.  From  this 
you  may  in  a  single  day  learn  more  than  you 
could  In  a  year’s  study  of  books. 

Contrasting  with  the  ebony  black  of  the  map 
are  the  flags  and  the  coat-of-arms  of  all  nations, 
in  their  flashy,  exquisite  colors.  Our  own  seven- 
teen  flags  are  here  in  beautiful,  bright  colors — 
did  you  know  that  the  United  States  had  seven¬ 
teen  different  flags? 

And  then,  there’s  that  wonderful  Bible  Inform¬ 
ation.  How  many  books,  chapters,  verses,  words, 
letters  does  the  Bible  contain?  How  many  books 
are  classlfi^  as  History,  Poetry,  Law,  Prophecy, 
Epistles?  Which  books  are  exactly  alike?  How 
^**^^J**3®®  name  of  our  Saviour  men- 

tloned?  In  how  many  languages  Is  our  Bible 
published? 

Wouldn’t  you  want  to  know  these  things? 
A.nd  wouldn’t  you  want  to  know  the  many,  many 
other  things  this  marvelous  Map  of  Knowledee 
possesses?  “ 

The  Map  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  for  One  Now 
Yearly  Subscription,  or  Twenty  10-Week  Trial 
Subscriptions,  or  Two  Yearly  Renewal  Subscrip, 
tions. 

This  book  will  not  be  given  with  subscrip- 
tions— -they  are  sent  as  rewards  only  (in  place 
ot  cash)  to  our  subscribers  and  friends  who,  act¬ 
ing  as  agents,  send  us  subscriptions  as  indi¬ 
cated. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  N.  Y, 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 


Tukxips. — “Turnip  hash  for  break¬ 
fast.”  That  is  what  the  Parson  and  the 
Imys  holler  for  all  the  Fall  and  Winter 
till  the  women  folks  get  so  tired  of  it  that 
we  have  to  let  up.  This  is  hash  made  of 
turnip  and  potato  mashed  up  together. 
How  the  boys  do  like  it  I  Of  course,  the 
Par.‘<on  only  nibbles.  We  raise  these 
sweet  Yellow  Olobe  turnips.  They  are 
called  a  Fall  turnip,  but  we  find  them 
hard  and  brittle  as  ever  when  wo.  clean 
out  the  cellar  in  the  Spring.  They  are 
left  in  the  ground  till  after  a  good  freeze, 
then  in  cutting  the  tops  do  not  cut  them 
off  too  close.  With  a  dirt  bottom  cellar 
.and  always  dry  I  sdiould  round  out  .a  hole 
!Uid  pour  them  in  and  put  sand  over  them. 
We  use  old  barrels — filling  the  barrel 
witirturnips  and  shaking  down  and  then 
pouring  the  dry  sand  over  the  top. 

Raising  Them. — We  have  turnips  as 
regularly  as  we  do  potatoes,  and  they 
save  the  potato  bin  wonderfully.  They 
are  so  easy  to  raise  about  here  anyway. 
About  the  20th  of  .Tuly  we  begin  sowing 
the  seed  in  any  .spots  we  can  find  where 
there  is  room,  mixed  with  a  little  clover. 
We  rake  it  in  where  the  early  potatoes 
are  dug,  where  the  sweet  corn  is  not  too 
thick  to  shade  it  and  along  the  south  ends 
of  the  corn  row.s.  Turnips  will  do  quite 
well  in  small  flint  corn  planted  in  hills 
quite  far  apart,  so  that  the  sun  gets  in. 
We  can  keep  putting  in  the  seed  hei-e 
and  there  till  the  middle  of  August.  The 
toi)s  and  the  small  turnips  make  excellent 
feed  for  the  cows  if  fed  immediately  after 
milking,  so  as  not  to  taste  in  the  milk. 

Reet.s. — What  is  said  of  turnips  may 
also  be  said  of  beets.  Keep  them  cov¬ 
ered  from  the  light  and  they  will  be  fine 
all  Winter.  So  also  with  carrots.  A  woman 
was  telling  the  Parson  Saturday  how 
she  got  fine  brittle  carrots  from  the  cel¬ 
lar  the  other  day  and  then  went  out  in 
the  garden  and  found  the  new  ones  also 
big  enough  to  eat. 

Onions. — The  Parson  will  have  to  tell 
what  others  say  about  onions.  He  has 
no  time  to  raise  them,  or,  better  say,  weed 
them,  and  he  doubts  if  it  is  wise  to  count 
on  the  boys  doing  it.  Will  weeding 
onions  tend  to  keep  the  boys  on  the  farm? 
Ask  the  boys  themselves,  especially  when 
they  have  to  do  it  alone  and  Pa  is  in 
town  taking  all  day  for  a  few  errands.  A 
down-county  woman  tells  me  that  she 
keeps  them  in  the  attic  till  in  danger  of 
freezing  there,  when  they  are  moved  to 
the  cellar  and  put  up  on  a  shelf.  She  has 
had  fine  success  and  says  not  to  leave  them 
in  the  ground  too  long  till  they  get  too 

badly  faded.  She  is  a  back-to-the-lauder, 
and  the  Parson  found  her  much  discour¬ 
aged  over  the  high  price  of  corn. 

CAI515AOES. — The  Parson  knows  soiiie 
things  not  to  do  with  cabbages,  if  you 
want  them  to  keep.  Don’t  put  them  in  a 
cellar  that  is  inclined  to  be  rather  damp 
and  warm.  Some  have  good  luck  in  keep¬ 
ing  them  in  cellars,  but  from  what  the 
Pardon  hears  it  is  risky  busine.s.s.  A 
cabbage  is  a  cold  weather  critter,  and  is 
best  kept  out  of  doors.  Leave  him  under 
an  open  shed  till  he  is  actually  going  to 
freeze,  then  dig  .a  trench  in  a  dry  place 
and  put  in  some  straw — just  enough  to 
keep  the  heads  clean — and  stand  them  on 
their  heads.  Put  some  straw  on  top  of 
the  heads  just  to  keep  off  the  dirt,  then 
cover  with  dirt  and  leave  the  feet  in  the 
open  air.  A  brother  parson  does  this  and 
has  fine  cabbage  well  into  the  Spring. 

Doing  Visiting. — Last  Sunday  our 
church  in  the  country  all  went  visiting. 
We  went  over  and  joined  with  a  ueigh- 
horiug  Congregational  church  about  four 
miles  away.  Now  that  so  many  have  cars 
in  the  country,  this  can  be  done.  The 
Parson  preached,  and  it  was  certainly  hot. 
In  his  ordinary — very  ordinary — suit,  he 
told  them  about  an  Episcopal  bishop  we 
had  once  down  in  Kentucky.  He  was  to 
l)reach  in  a  dwelling  house  and  it  had 
i)een  noised  abroad  among  the  natives 
that  an  Episcopal  bishop  was  going  to 
lu-each  with  his  garments  of  black  and  of 
white  and  of  red  and  big  sleeves  thrown 
in.  They  had  all  come  to  see  the  sight, 
fl’o  their  surprise  they  beheld  the  bishop 
in  his  ordinary  business  suit  starting  in 
for  the  service.  The  place  was  fiendishly 
hot.  and  with  the  crowd  grew  hotter. 
When  well  into  the  sermon  the  bishop 
pulled  off  his  coat  and  hurled  it  into  the 
corner  back  of  him.  It  still  grew  hotter, 
a”d  ."fte’'  a  f''w  more  pointers,  if  he  didn’t 


rip  off  his  vest  and  fling  that  on  top  of 
the  coat.  So  the  mountaineers  decided  it 
was  not  all  a  matter  of  gowns  with  the 
bishop,  but  he  was  handing  out  the  real 
thing. 

Refreshments. — The  Parson  had  his 
big  freezer  well  filled  in  the  back  of  his 
car  and  propo-sed  sociability  and  refresh¬ 
ments.  There  was  a  great  big  beautiful 
church  lawn.  The  cream  could  have  been 
pas.sed  out  full  7.5  feet  from  the  edifice. 
But  no,  this  would  not  do  on  Sunday,  so 
we  had  to  go  quite  away  to  the  parsonage 
yard.  Some  of  the  boys  followed  on,  but 
that  was  about  all.  Strange  times  have 
we  come  to.  Who  spoke  of  the  officials 
of  the  average  country  church  as  “relics 
of  a  former  age?”  and  did  he  get  it  very 
far  out  of  the  way? 

Getting  L’'p  a  Sermon. — We  had  a  great 
discussion  over  at  Storrs  the  other  day 
on  the  matter  of  the  country  sermon.  The 
Parson  holds  that  the  day  of  the  old- 
time  sermon  that  never  touched  on  any¬ 
thing  that  had  happened  in  the  last  thou¬ 
sand  years,  or  was  of  the  slightest  in¬ 
terest  to  the  peoide,  or  discussed  matters 
that  were  in  their  minds,  has  gone  by. 
One  way  to  “get  up”  a  sermon  is  to  go  to 
the  books  in  the  library  and  concoct  one 
as  a  woman  concocts  a  cake  from  the 
pantry  shelves.  Another  way  is  to  go 
to  the  magazines  and  papers  of  the  hour, 
and  still  better,  out  into  the  great  stream 
of  human  life,  and  find  something  to 
talk  about  there.  There  seems  to  be 
enough !  It  doesn’t  take  the  pew  long 
to  tell  whether  the  pulpit  has  got  some¬ 
thing  to  say  or  whether  it  has  to  say 
something. 

Was  Going  to  re  Hanged. — Ye.s,  they 
had  a  man  over  in  Simsbury  once  who 
was  to  be  duly  and  properly  hanged.  As 
he  stood  beside  the  gallows  they  brought 
forth  the  minister  and  had  him  preach  a 


Swimming  Day  at  the  Church 


sermon.  This  move  was  reported  as  a 
great  success,  for  at  its  close  the  man  w'as 
not  only  willing,  but  glad  to  die,  that  he 
might  never  Imve  to  hear  another-.  It 
sometimes  seems  surprising  that  as  many 
men  go  to  church  as  do,  when  one  thinks 
of  the  sermons  they  have  to  hear ! 

Reading  a  Sermon. — Think  of  a  ])hos- 
phate  agent  coming  around  and  pulling 
out  a  long  written  statement,  page  after 
page,  and  reading  it  to  you.  Would  you 
be  apt  to  buy?  So  with  the  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  agent  and  the  mowing-machine 
agent,  or  even  the  County  Farm  Bureau 
man.  But  the  minister,  with  his  mes¬ 
sage  of  life,  and  eternal  life  at  that, 
must  read  off  what  he  has  to  say.  I  hear 
for  a  fact  that  a  man  up  the  river  has 
5()0  sermons  snugly  packed  away  in  a 
tin  box  and  insured  against  fire. 

CiiURCit  Rivalry. — The  old  days  of 
church  rivalry  have  got  to  go.  If  the 
blight  struck  your  neighbor’s  potatoes 
and  not  yours,  then  yours  would  bring 
a  better  price,  and  so  much  the  better. 
That  spirit  must  pass.  A  man  was  com¬ 
ing  up  the  Valley  Road  the  other  day. 
“How  is  your  church  getting  along  now?” 
his  seat-mate  asked.  “Oh !  we  are  having 
a  hard  time  to  get  along,  terribly  hard ; 
but,  thank  Heaven,  the  Methodists  are 
not  doing  any  better.”  The  Parson  once 
heard  of  two  churches  directly  opposite 
on  a  long,  wide  street.  On  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  each  sexton  w'ould  stand  in  the  door¬ 
way,  bell  rope  in  hand.  A  stranger 
would  be  seen  approaching  down  the 
street.  Yank,  yank,  clang,  clang,  would 
go  the  one  bell.  Yank,  yank,  clang,  clang, 
would  go  the  other.  Then  both  sextons 
look  out  to  see  which  way  the  man  might 
turn.  Yank,  yank,  clang,  clang,  would 
go  the  first  again — then  a  quick  look  up 
the  street  to  see  which  would  bag  him.  A 
long,  triumi)hant  clanging  would  show 
which  sexton  won  out  and  got  the  man. 

Settling  a  Fight. — ^Since  beginning 
this  the  Piirson  has  been  off  on  a  trip 
down  county  settling  up  a  long-standing 
and  bitter  fight  between  two  neighbors. 
Each  side  had  engaged  a  lawyer  and  the 
matter  has  dragged  on  for  over  two  years. 
During  this  time  each  family  has  lost  a 
child,  and  the  sorrows,  coupled  with  wor¬ 
ry  over  money  matters,  has  made  the 
affair  unbearable.  The  Parson  has  been 
spending  the  bulk  of  a  week  in  trying  to 
bring  the  parties  together.  With  the  ther¬ 
mometer  officially  registering  KMo  in  the 
shade  the  last  trip  was  made  and  th.e 


papers  signed  by  both  parties.  The  Par¬ 
son  went  to  one  house  for  a  long  figuring 
and  settling  and  then  to  the  other  house 
(where  the  matter  was  aided  by  a  big 
dish  of  huckleberries).  Then  we  all  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  home  of  a  third  party  on  neu¬ 
tral  ground  and  the  matter  was  brought 
to  a  head. 

The  CorNTRY  Losses. — So  the  Coun¬ 
try  Parson  is  to  fill  the  place  of  the  old- 
time  squire  or  justice.  The  small-town 
lawyer  has  gone  to  the  city,  like  the  doc¬ 
tor  and  the  post  office.  It  is  now  up  to 
the  Parson  to  settle  the  disputes,  to  help 
get  the  sick  to  the  doctor  and  the  doc¬ 
tor  to  the  sick,  and  to  furnish  about  his 
church  plant  a  substitute  for  the  soapbox 
discussions  on  a  Saturday  night  that 
took  place  at  the  village  post  office. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  country 
church  should  not  do  this — in  fact,  it  is 
among  the  things  it  has  got  to  do.  The 
useful  church  will  not  die — the  useless 
one  will. 

The  Pot.vtoe.S. — The  potatoes  have  .a 
great  growth  about  here,  but  I  think 
many  i»ieces  are  going  to  be  struck  by 
the  blight — in  fact,  it  has  come  to  one 
of  the  Parson’s.  This  plot  was  not 
sprayed  as  faithfully  for  blight _  as  the 
others,  and  this  may  account  for  it.  The 
boys  hope  to  go  over  the  others  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  again  today.  This  is  August  2. 
and  just  about  the  time  when  blight 
comes  about  here.  On  the  farms  both 
sides  of  us  the  lice  have  raised  havoc  with 
the  crop,-  and  there  has  been  considerable 
about  the  State  from  this.  The  early 
potatoes  have  ,a  fair  yield  and  line  qual¬ 
ity. 

The  Corn. — So  far  it  seems  to_  have 
been  a  great  year  for  corn.  There  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  tremendous  growth  of  stalks  and 
it  bids  fair  to  be  a  fine  crop.  AVe  have 
over  three  acres.  AVe  mix  in  a  sprink¬ 
ling  of  the  big  Eureka  to  fill  up  the  silo, 
and  the  juiciness  of  this  enables  us  to  let 
the  Learning  get  good  and  rii)e.  About  a 
third  of  the  crop  is  old-fashioned  flint 
corn,  which  is  especially  for  the  hens. 
We  are  sowing  rye  between  the  rows  for 
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;i  cover  crop,  and  to  hold  the  soil  from 
washing. 

The  AA’heat. — Each  year  we  harrow 
over  the  jiotato  field  and  sow  to  AVinter 
wheat.  This  must  be  done  about  the  first 
of  September.  AA'e  have  never  failed  for 
a  fine  crop  and  it  comes  into  the  barn 
just  at  a  time  when  the  hens  are  seri¬ 
ously  considering  taking  a  vacation.  AA'heii 
we  dump  .a  load  of  scatterings  into  the 
henhouse  they  immediately  change  their 
mind.  Of  course  they  have  eai  -i  of  old 
corn  before  them  all  the -time  to  help 
themselves.  AA’e  have  clover  and  rye 
sowed  for  them  to  work  on  late  in  the 
Fall,  and  clover  in  the  barn  for  them 
next  AA’inter.  Our  mangel  beet  seed  did 
not  come  up  and  we  were  disappointed 
here.  Nothing  has  paid  us  so  well  as 
what  little  we  have  done  in  cultivating 
plots  near  the  henhouses  for  the  hens  to 
work  in  themselves,  such  as  rye.  Avheat 
and  clover.  AA’e  sow  rye  and  wheat  to¬ 
gether  for  them  to  harvest  themselves  the 
next  Summer.  AA’ith  eggs  50  cents  a  doz¬ 
en  the  first  of  August,  what  will  they  be 
in  October?  AA’ith  the  last  jump  in  corn, 
there  is  a  mad  rush  to  dispose  of  hens 
in  this  section.  AA’hile  writing  this,  the 
boy  and  I  have  rushed  over  in  the  face 
of  .a  thunder  shower  and  gotten  in  oats  in 
fine  condition.  The  cows  will  eat  the 
straw  like  hay  and  the  hens  are  even  now 
singing  under  the  wagon. 

I.AW.N  I’ARTiES. — AA’ith  the  fine  moon, 
this  has  been  lawn  party  week  with  us. 
AA’e  are  j)utting  on  four  of  them  down 
county.  AA’e  lo.ad  up  the  car  with  ice 
cream,  soda,  crackerjack,  Avafers,  cones 
for  the  cream,  etc.,  and  down  we  go.  AA’e 
stop  under  a  tree,  hang  the  lantern  from 
,a  limb,  play  games  by  the  moonlight  and 
have  a  great  time.  Of  course,  every  child 
gets  a  soda  and  ice  cream  cone,  whether 
they  bring  any  money  or  not. 

Dutch  Cheese.- — Mrs.  Bastoral  Par¬ 
son  is  here,  and  is  going  to  tell  how  she 
makes  the  Dutch  cheese  we  enjoy  so 
much.  She  calls  it  smearcase,  coming 
from  the  South.  Some  call  it  pot  cheese. 
She  uses  skim-milk,  letting  it  get  well 
clabbered.  Pour  off  the  whey  and  put  the 
clabber  in  a  cheesecloth  bag  and  hang  on 
the  clothes  line  in  the  hot  sun,  but  do  not 
le.ave  too  long  if  the  sun  is  very  warm,  as 
it  cooks  the  clabber  and  makes  it  tough. 
AA’hen  thoroughly  drained  season  it  to 
taste  with  salt  and  -pepper  and  sweet 
cream.  It  does  not  take  very  much 
c:'(\-i;a.  .y.e.t.  it .  w.anbs.  x'n,,in„h  to.  in.-ike  .il 


smear  or  spread.  If  you  have  not  the 
sweet  cream,  a  little  melted  butter  Avill 
answer  the  purpose.  How  wholesome  this 
is,  and  how  much  we  enjoy  it,  and  it  saves 
meat  at  that.  It  must  be  .several  weeks 
since  we  have  bought  a  piece  of  meat  of 
any  kind  on  this  place. 


A  Square  Deal  for  Mother 

Iowa’s  blue  laws  are  now  a  common 
subject  in  every  conversation  ;  some  peo¬ 
ple  believing  them  to  be  a  joke  and  others 
thinking  that  they  were  made  for  a  pur¬ 
pose.  Their  object  seems  to  be  to  give 
all  laboring  people  one  day  that  they  may 
call  their  very  own.  And  yet,  there  is 
one  class  of  people  who  must  work  Sun¬ 
days  that  will  hardly  be  reached  by  a 
blue  law.  How  many  of  us  can  remem¬ 
ber  the  Sundays  when  we  used  to  be 
inA’ited  Avith  our  folks,  to  a  big  country 
dinner?  After  the  royal  feast  the  men 
would  find  ,a  place  in  the  shade  to  dis¬ 
cuss  Aveather  and  politics,  the  children 
Avould  be  off  for  a  romp,  but  hoAV  about 
mother?  Not  so  many  of  us  Avill  re¬ 
member  hoAV  tired  she  Avas  after  it  was 
alt  over  and  the  company  had  left.  Sun¬ 
day  to  her  had  been  the  hardest  of  the 
Aveek.  A  big  meal  takes  hours  to  pre¬ 
pare  and  several  more  to  wash  up  all  the 
dishes  and  clean  up  the  silverw.are. 

AA’e  ask  for  better  community  life,  with 
more  visiting  among  farmers,  but  there 
is  one  important  factor  in  a  great  many 
communities  which  must  be  dealt  with 
before  we  can  hope  for  results.  That 
factor  is  the  neighborhood  custom  of 
making  Sunday  meals  a  competition  be¬ 
tween  the  housewives  of  the  community. 
One  ambitious  Avoman  sets  the  pace  by 
putting  up  a  big  meal  for  her  company 
and  the  rest  folloAA'.  Too  often  when  the 
matter  of  inviting  a  neighbor  in  for  Sun¬ 
day  is  brought  up  the  hou.scAvife  thinks 
of  all  the  Avork  it  will  mean  to  her  and 
objects. 

AA’hat  man.v  rural  communities  need  is 
more  “drop-in”  informal  visiting.  Let 
mother  rest  and  haA'e  her  visit,  too.  The 
modern  farmer’s  Avife  knoAvs  a  great 
many  different  salads  that  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  while  the  morning’s  work  is  being 
done.  AA’ith  cold  meat,  fresh  fruit  in 
Summer  and  preserves  in  AA'^inter  a  sub- 
stanti.-il  and  attractive  meal  can  be 
placed  before  visitors  Avithout  spending 
the  forenoon  OA-er  a  hot  stOA'e.  As  much 
skill  can  be  displayed  in  these  simple 
meals  a.s  in  the  big  ones  and  no  one  is 
being  robbed  of  the  rest  that  belongs  tn 
them  or  are  violating  any  blue  laAVS. — 
The  T</ica  Afjriculturisf. 


Sunday  for  the  Farmer’s  AVife 

The  enclosed  clipping  from  a  AA’i.scon- 
sin  paper  voices  the  sentiment  of  a  gre.-it 
many  farmers’  Avives,  so  I  thought  pos¬ 
sibly  you  Avould  give  it  space. 

Maryland.  BERTHA  S.  NICHOLfSON. 

The  clipping  is  as  folloAA’S : 

“At  your  meetings  of  the  Council  of 
Defen.'^e,  and  from  noAV  on  Avill  you  kindly 
make  a  jdea  for  the  cfuiservation  of  the 
farmer’s  Avife’s  strengtth  and  time? 

‘■’l’ht‘  Government  is  calling  upon  her 
to  i»l:int  gardens,  can,  dry,  preserve,  etc., 
all  of  Avhich  she  is  most  Avilling  to  do  if 
she  has  the  time  and  strength.  The  Goa’- 
ernment  is  doing  a  great  deal  to  give  her 
information,  etc.,  but  she  must  have  one 
thing  more — a  proclamation  or  else  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine  publicity  bringing  be¬ 
fore  city  people  the  need  for  her  to  have 
her  Sundiiys  for  rest  or  recreation  after 
her  hard  Aveek’s  Avork  instead  of  spending 
it  Av.-iiting  on  endless  croAvds  Avho  come 
in  a  neA’er-ending  procession  Sunday 
after  Sunday  since  the  automobile  has 
come  into  general  use. 

“The  fact  that  she  really  loses  tAV(» 
days  each  Aveek  Avhich  she  might  l>e  using 
to  help  the  Government  this  Summer 
ought  to  bring  this  practice  into  bad  re¬ 
pute.  Siiturdays  are  spent  in  extra  bak¬ 
ing.  cooking,  etc.,  and  if  she  is  not  too 
tired  to  Avork  at  all,  iMondays  are  spent 
in  replenishing  the  empty  larder,  Avash- 
ing  table-linen,  straightening  disordered 
house,  etc.,  caused  by  the  Sunday 
croAvds. 

“If  you  can  give  the  farmer’s  AA’ife's 
plea  sufficient  publicity,  many  thought- 
le.ss  peoi)le  Avill  cease  burdening  tlieir 
tired  country  friends  and  you  Avill  be 
doing  her  the  greatest  service  that  has 
ever  been  done. 

“Obviously,  this  is  a  delicate  subject 
for  the  farmer’s  Avife  to  plead  for  her¬ 
self.  and  if  she  only  did  defend  herself, 
it  AA’ould  not  help  the  millions  of  other 
farm  Avomen  Avho  suffer  likeAvise,  so  we 
have  appealed  to  the  heads  of  the  Council 
of  Defense  to  defend  us  from  our  friends 
real  or  make-believe — this  busy  Summer, 
unle.ss  the.v  bring  their  lunches. 

“It  surely  is  unpatriotic  and  should  be 
made  unpopular  through  the  press  for 
them  to  so  burden  us  Avhen  Ave  are  doing 
all  this  extra  Avork  in  ansAver  to  the 
Nation’s  call  so  the  ciF-  people  Avill  haA’e 
food  this  coming  AA’inter  and  so  sorely 
need  the  time  and  strength  instead  of 
squanderfng  it  so  needlessly. 

“AA'e  Avould  enjoy  having  people  come 
Avheu  Ave  specially  invite  them,  of  course, 
but  Ave  like  to  feel  that  we  Avill  not  be 
interrupted  b.A'  tAVO  or  three  more  auto¬ 
mobile  loads  of  folks  Avho  Avanted  to  go 
somoAvhere  in  the  country  to  spend  the 
day.’ 

“If  you  haA’e  any  doubt  of  the  truth 
of  this,  ask  any  farmer’s  Avife  or  take  a 
trip  through  the  country  on  Sunday  and 
see  the  croAA’ds  at  every  farm  home  and 
couat  .the  Lo.ss  t»)  the  Nation.” 
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Facts  for  Reflection 


Ink  Patriotism 

Just  lately  I  have  been  out  to  Bristol 
Valley,  to  visit  Sister  and  her  family,  and 
found  them  all  out  of  patience  with  the 
quantities  of  silly  things  that  are  being 
written  to  and  about  the  farmer,  and  his 
family  and  affairs.  For  years  past  the 


papers  have  been  loaded  down  with  this 
kind  of  nonsense,  but  just  now  it  seems 
fairly  to  run  riot,  and  we  read  hysterical 
demands  for  the  farmer  to  do  the  queer¬ 
est  and  most  impossible  things.  Sister 
and  I  talked  and  argued  round  and 
round  the  subject,  but  could  come  to  no 
conclusion  as  to  how  the  farmer  was  to 
secure  justice  or  appreciation. 

After  I  had  washed  the  breakfast 
dishes  I  followed  Sister  to  the  milk- 
room.  I  always  like  to  be  "among  those 
present”  at  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
Sister’s  milk-room,  especially  if  I  am 
ecpiipped  with  cup  and  spoon  to  taste  all 
the  good  things  with.  While  we  worked 
we  still  talked  over  the  same  subject  and 
were  still  hard  at  it  when  we  heard  the 
familiar  honk  of  the  R.  F.  D.  man’s  ma¬ 
chine,  and  soon  the  children  came  running 
in  with  a  big  armful  of  mail  which  they 
laid  in  my  lap.  I  picked  up  the  daily  and 
was  looking  at  the  weather  prediction, 
which  had  stood  so  long  at  "Showers  to¬ 
day,  probably  fair  tomorrow,”  that  I  be¬ 
gan  to  think  the  type  was  immovabb 
All  at  once  Sister’s  hand,  armed  with 
the  big  spoon  out  of  the  salt  jar,  ap- 
^peared  between  my  face  and  the  paper, 
and  the  tip  of  the  spoon  pointed  to  the 
heading  of  the  second  column  which  said  : 
"The  Farmer  a  Shackle  to  the  Liberty 
Loan.” 

“There,”  said  Sister  wi-athfully,  "is 
the  kind  of  thing  that  makes  me  perfect¬ 
ly  furious.  I  wish  I  had  the  man  who 
wrote  that  here,  this  very  minute.” 

"Why,  Sister,”  said  I,  "that  man  is 
one  of  the  ‘way-ups’  in  the  financial 
world,  and  just  think  how  he  would  look 
when  you  finished  putting  him  through 
that  butter  worker.” 

In  that  same  paper,  in  the  column  de¬ 
voted  to  free-for-all  discussions,  I  found 
that  we  were  instructed  to  save  every 
scrap  left  from  one  meal  and  make  it 
over  into  a  nice  dish  for  the  next  meal. 
At  the  same  time  we  were  to  increase  the 
number  of  pigs  and  chickens  kept  and 
feed  them  on  the  “table  scraps,”  Neither 
Sister  nor  myself  are  strong  on  mathe¬ 
matics,  so  we  failed  utterly  to  figure  out 
the  above  proposition.  On  yet  another 
page  appeared  an  inexpensive  menu  con¬ 
taining  a  balanced  ration  for  a  family  of 
five,  supposed  to  consist  of  two  adults  and 
three  children,  and  the  first  recipe  be¬ 
gan  with  “Boil  four  cups  of  rice.”  How 
we  laughed  as  we  tried  to  figure  out  how 
there  would  be  any  “balance”  to  a  meal 
where  five  people  ate  four  cups  of  rice 
after  it  was  boiled !  Evidently  the  farm¬ 
er  and  his  wife  know  their  husineas  bet¬ 
ter  than  these  irresponsibles,  for  they  pay 
just  about  as  much  attention  to  such  ar¬ 
ticles  as  they  do  to  the  patent  medicine 
ads.  with  which  some  papers  are  filled. 

The  next  paper  I  took  up  was  a  farm 
paper,  and  in  that  we  found  a  cartoon 
which  plea.sed  us  very  much.  In  the  pic¬ 
ture  the  farmer  is  seen  with  his  trusty 


hoe  in  the  center  of  a  large  cornfield. 
On  the  fence  around  him  are  comfortably 
seated  the  e<litor,  the  lawyer,  the  doctor, 
the  preacher  and  the  statesman,  all  of 
whom  are  shouting  "Food  conservation !” 
and  "Increased  production  !”  The  farmer 
leans  on  his  hoe,  scratches  his  head,  and 
says  right  out  loud,  so  they  all  can  hear, 
“What  we  need  is  more  hoein’  and  less 
hollerin’,”  and  I  venture  to  say  that 
every  farmer  who  sees  that  picture  will 
laugh  and  breathe  a  fervent  amen. 

Then  I  began  to  turn  the  tempting 
pages  of  the  August  number  of  Good 
Housekeeping,  and  soon  I  came  to  Ilashi- 
mura  Togo’s  usual  contribution,  and  I 
said  to  Sister :  “Hashimura  has  sized  up 
this  very  situation  we  are  talking  about,” 
and  this  is  the  way  Wallace  Irwin  has 
Hashimura  begin  :  "To  the  honorable  edi¬ 
tor  of  Good  Housekeep  Magazine,  who 
makes  much  delishuss  cookery  with  ink.” 
So  many,  many  people  ai-e  making  "much 
delisshus  patriotism”  with  ink.  It  is  so 
easy  to  write  something  that  sounds  glo¬ 
rious,  and  so  hard  to  live  gloriously  in 
these  trying  times. 

But  I  have  found  out  today  that  the 
time  is  right  at  hand  when  we  are  going 
to  find  out  if  there  is  "ink”  or  any  other 
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foreign  matter  in  our  patriotism,  and  this 
is  how  I  know :  Yesterday  I  stopped  by 
the  front  porch  of  my  neighbor  across 
the  road,  to  admire  a  beautiful  climbing 
rose,  and  as  I  started  on  she  said  to  me : 
"Don’t  be  in  such  a  hurry ;  I  want  to  tell 
you  something.  What  do  you  think  we 
have  heard  from  .John?”  (,Tohn  is  her  16- 
year-old  son,  whb  enlisted  early  last 
Spring  and  was  supposed  to  be  well  and 
busy  in  a  Southern  training  camp.)  “We 
heard  this  morning  that  he  has  arrived 
safely  in  France,  and  the  notification 
came  from  Washington.”  Well,  I  was 
speechle.ss  for  a  minute  with  the  shock  of 
it.  To  think  that  the  first  soldier  lad 
anywhere  in  this  section,  to  be  officially 
reported  as  "somewhere  in  France”  should 
come  from  the  home  across  the  road  from 
mine!  This  morning,  side  by  side  with 
the  flag  on  their  front  portch,  •hangs  the 
•red,  white  and  blue  card  bearing  this 
legend,  "A  man  from  this  house  is  fight¬ 
ing  in  France.”  It  is  the  first  card  of 
that  kind  to  appear  in  this  town,  and  as 
I  sit  on  my  porch  sewing  and  look  across 
at  it,  I  am  surprised  to  find  that  I  have 
new  thoughts  and  new  feelings  about  the 
war.  I  have  been  trying  to  “do  my  bit” 
at  helping  the  Red  Cross  work  along,  but 
all  at  once  it  seems  to  me  a  matter  of 
vital  importance  that  John  and  his  com¬ 
rades  have  everything  they  need,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  sacrifices  we  have  to  make  to 
provide  them.  I  cannot  help  shivering 
when  I  think  of  the  time  when  the  cards 
are  quite  common,  and  appear  on  many 
of  the  homes  of  our  loved  ones.  This 
flood  of  ink-patriotism  will  cease,  and 
the  real  thing  will  take  its  place,  as  we 
are  obliged  to  feel  a  personal  interest  in 
the  matter.  Our  country  will  be  full  of 
women  like  John’s  mother,  who  say.s,  “All 
this  thunder  this  Summer  sounds  like 
drums  to  me,  and  I  keep  dreaming  about 
drums,”  but  all  the  same  she  goes  quietly 
about  her  business  of  caring  for  John’s 
seven  brothers.  As  I  watch  her  T  think 
of  Christine  Terhune  Herrick  saying: 
“When  the  war  is  done  there  will  be 
many  a  woman  in  her  kitchen,  well  qual¬ 


ified  to  have  a  cross  of  honor  pinned  on 
to  her  kitchen  apron. 

CLARA  RICKETSON  ROPER. 


Fann  Women’s  Exchange 
Some  Home  Suggestions 

The  Farmer’s  Vacation. — Farm  pa¬ 
pers  often  suggest  that  farmers  take  their 
vacation  in  the  Winter,  when  times  are 
not  so  busy.  If  they  cannot  possibly  take 
a  vacation  at  any  other  time,  probably 
one  in  the  Winter  is  better  than  none  at 
all.  But  surely  a  hard-working  farmer 
and  his  family  are  just  as  worthy  of  a 
day  off  (or  a’week  if  he  can  manage  it) 
in  pleasant  weather  as  any  city  man.  It 
does  not  .seem  fair  for  the  farmer  to 
spend  every  single  day  of  the  beautiful 
Summer  weather  in  hard  work,  and  ex¬ 
pect  him  to  wedge  in  his  scrap  of  a  vaca¬ 
tion  when  the  thermometer  is  at  zero  or 
below.  The  farmer  and  his  family  cer¬ 
tainly  work  hard  enough  through  the 
Summer  to  deserve  to  get  some  enjoy¬ 
ment  out  of  it.  And  doubtless  it  is  the 
same  enterprising  city  editor  of  the  farm 
paper  who  so  frequently  suggests  that  Mr. 
Hayseed  come  to  the  city  for  his  vacation, 
where  he  will  find  so  much  that  is  new 
and  interesting  (and  purchasable).  I  no¬ 
tice  that  the  city  family  flees  to  the  coun¬ 
try  for  its  outing.  But  the  hills  and  riv¬ 
ers  and  lakes  are  just  as  attractive  to 
Mr.  Hayseed  as  to  Mr.  Banker,  and  he 
should  not  be  persuaded  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  It  is  up  to  us  country  women  to 
plan  as  much  recreation  as  we  can  for  the 
family.  How  will  the  work  get  done? 
Men  who  claim  to  know  say  that  a  rea¬ 
sonable  amount  of  rest  and  recreation 
increases  efficiency.  Since  so  many  farm¬ 
ers  own  automobiles,  many  little  trips 
can  be  taken  where  almost  none  were 
taken  years  ago.  An  automobile  is  not  a 
necessity,  however.  In  many  ways  there 
is  more  pleasure  in  taking  a  trip  with  a 
horse  and  buggy.  I  know  of  a  family, 
poor  as  to  money  and  laud,  but  rich  in 
the  things  that  really  count— a  home  and 
children — who  start  off  eve'ry  Autumn 
w-ith  their  old  horse  and  patched  buggy  to 
visit  relatives  20  miles  away.  Sometimes 
their  neighbors  criticize  them,  saying,  “X. 
could  earn  good  money  by  staying  at  home 
and  working  out,”  but  I  believe  X  is 
right  in  giving  his  family  this  one  outing 
every  year.  If  only  one  day  can  be  spared 
at  a  time,  a  good  way  is  for  one,  two  or 
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more  families  to  take  a  picnic  dinner  (not 
too^  elaborate)  and  visit  some  road  or  lo¬ 
cality  that  can  be  reached  in  a  half-day’s 
drive.  Sometimes  it  can  be  arranged  for 
the  mother  and  children  to  camp  out  for 
a  few  days,  and  the  father  can  spend  a 
day  now  and  then  with  them.  The  idea  of 
Summer  camps  for  boys  and  girls  is  very 
good,  if  properly  supervised,  but  the  family 
camp  is  a  great  deal  better.  Country 
children  who  do  not  live  near  the  water 
should  have  a  chance  to  learn  to  swim 
and  row.  Many  unexpected  adventures, 
acquaintances  and  friendships  result  from 
little  outings  like  these.  If  any  of  the 
family  own  a  camera,  it  should  be  taken 
along  and  used  freely,  for  such  pictures 
will  be  real  treasures  in  future  years. 

Family  Birthdays. — Every  family 
has  birthdays,  but  not  every  family  ob¬ 
serves  them.  There  are,  doubtless,  better 
ways  of  celebrating  than  ours,  but  as  we 
get  considerable  pleasure  from  it,  I  pass 
it  on.  For  weeks  ahead,  we  try  to  notice 
what  are  the  needs  of  the  next  person  to 
have  a  birthday.  The  gifts,  therefore, 
lean  toward  the  useful  rather  than  the  or¬ 
namental,  and  they  are  never  expensive. 
At  breakfast  time  on  the  morning  of  the 
birthday,  the  person  who  is  a  year  older 
finds  his  plate  covered  with  a  lai’ge  paper 
which  he  does  not  remove  until  all  are 


seated.  Then  he  is  at  liberty  to  uncover 
his  plate,  which  is  filled  with  several  bun¬ 
dles.  As  he  removes  the  wrappings,  he 
guesses  who  is  the  giver,  and  this  is 
where'  considerable  fun  comes  in.  The 
gifts  always  include  something  that  can 
be  passed  around  as  a  treat  for  all,  such 
as  home-made  candy,  sweet  chocolate, 
nuts,  fruit,  etc.  The  recipient  often  finds 
such  plebeian  articles  as  soap,  wash¬ 
cloths,  towels,  underwear,  stockings, 
aprons,  toothbrush,  comb  or  anything  that 
i.s  really  needed.  Something  that  will 
give  especial  pleasure  to  the  recipient  is 
chosen  also,  as  a  magazine,  jack-knife, 
piece  of  music,  ribbon  or  tie.  Sometimes 
the  gift  is  so  very  simple  and  inexpensive 
that  many  would  not  consider  it  worth 
giving  at  all,  such  as  a  penny  pencil,  a 
paper  of  needles,  or  a  pair  of  shoe  laces. 
Rut  it  is  not  the  value  of  the  gift  that 
counts ;  it  is  the  thoughtfulness  in  notic¬ 
ing  what  is  needed.  After  breakfast,  the 
young  folks  claim  the  right  of  adminis¬ 
tering  the  usual  spanking,  which  is  not 
so  bad  if  the  victim  is  only  four  or  five, 
but  alas  for  the  person  whose  years  num¬ 
ber  forty  or  fifty !  Then  there  is  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  the  birthday  cake,  which  is  of  a 
kind  especially^  liked  by  the  hero  of  the 
day,  and  contains  a  nickel  or  dime  (care¬ 
fully  scrubbed)  as  a  lucky  piece.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  each  member  of  the  family 
makes  a  special  effort  to  render  the  day  a 
happy  one. 

Dryino  Sweet  Corn. — An  easy  way  to 
save  the  surplus  sweet  corn  is  to  dry  it. 
When  there  are  a  few  boiled  ears  left 
over  from  dinner,  cut  off  the  kernels  with 
a  sharp  knife,  scrape  the  cob  and  spread 
the  corn  on  plates  or  granite  pie-tins. 
Dry  in  the  oven  as  rapidly  as  possible 
without  browning,  stirring  occasionally  to 
hasten  the  process,  as  corn  is  likely  to 
sour  if  not  dried  rapidly  the  first  half 
day.  When  thoroughly  dry,  store  in  a 
dry  place.  When  you  prepare  it  for  the 
table,  •soak  over  night  or  for  two  or  three- 
hours  in  a  little  water.  As  the  water  Is 
absorbed,  or  evaporates,  if  the  di.sh  of 
corn  is  on  the  stove,  add  milk.  When 
hot,  season  with  butter,  pepper  and  salt. 

The  TTsefiil  Double  Boir.ER. — The 
double  boiler  is  a  great  help  to  the  busy 
farmer’s  wife  in  getting  breakfast,  espe¬ 
cially  if  she  has  little  children  to  dress, 
or  must  help  with  the  milking.  The  cereal 
can  be  cooked  the  night  before,  and  only 
needs  warming  in  the  morning.  Two  fa¬ 
vorites  are  coarse  oatmeal  (sometimes 
called  steel-cut  or  Canada  oatmeal),  and 
cracked  wheat.  The  former  needs  five 
cups  of  boiling  water  to  one  cup  of  oats, 
and  the  latter  four  cups  of  water  to  one 
cup  of  wheat,  with  salt  to  taste.  Steamed 
rice  is  very  fine  made  in  the  double 
boiler,  using  one  cup  of  rice  to  four  of 
hot  milk,  with  salt  to  taste. 

MRS.  A.  G.  DOREN. 


Bulletin  Board  ;  Women  and  Telephone 

I  enclose  a  clipping  about  a  plan  for 
bringing  together  the  villagers  who  have 
things^  to  sell  and  those  who  want 
them  in  Old  Lyme,  Conn.  Do  you  know 
of  any  other  place  where  it '  is  being 
tried?  Does  it  work  well?  They  intend¬ 
ed  to  try  a  similar  plan,  but  by  mail  at 
the  Suffrage  Headquarters  in  Boston,  I 
have  been  told.  e.  s.  knapp. 

The  clipping  is  taken  from  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant,  and  refers  to  a 
plan  for  distributing  surplus  products. 
We  would  like  to  know  if  such  a  plan 
has  ever  been  tried  elsewhere : 

The  latest  move  is  to  bring  together 
those,  who  desire  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  canning  or  for  immediate  consump¬ 
tion  and  those  who  have  such  fruits  or 
vegetables  for  sale,  and  it  is  being 
worked  out  in  a  simple  and  effective  way 
through  the  assistance  of  a  bulletin 
board,  a  woman  and  a  telephone.  Every¬ 
body  goes  to  the  post  office  in  Old  Lyme, 
just  as  they  do  in  other  small  towns,  so 
the  bulletin  board  is  located  th<>i-.*.  The 
woman  does  the  rest  by  the  aid  of  tiio 
telephone.  If  a  housewife  desire.s  to  buy 
strawberries,  cherries  or  beets  fo;  can¬ 
ning,  she  telephones  to  the  woman  be¬ 
fore  9.30  a.  m.  The  farmer  or  house- 
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wife  with  fruit  or  vegetables  for  sale 
telephones  in  the  same  manner  and  thus 
the  bulletin  board  shows  the  wants  of 
each.  It  is  a  perfectly  simple  process 
so  long  as  the  clearing  house  woman 
cares  to  give  of  her  time  for  the  common 
good,  but  simple  as  it  is.  Old  Lyme  is 
the  only  town  in  the  State  reported  as 
trying  it  out. 
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We  did  not  have  to  go  to  town  for  lime,  wait 
for  it  to  alack  or  strain  it.  We  just  mixed  the 
Carbola  with  cold  water.  In  less  than  five  min¬ 
utes  it  was  ready— and  it  went  through  the  spray¬ 
er  without  any  clogging.  It  went  on  fine  with  the 
brush  too.  The  next  day  it  rains  we  will  use  what 
is  left  to  paint  the  chicken  bouses  and  cellars." 

Carbola  keep*— doenn’t  apoil  byetanding,  Makeyoor 
atable  sanitary  and  bright,  clean  and  attractive  with 


A  FINELY  POWDERED  mineral  pigment  combined  wjth 
•  jfermicide  20  time*  iitropsr«r  than  carbolic  acid.  Mot 
p(nsoDous  or  caustic*  Used  by  thousands  of  farmors. 

Dries  out  a  Pure  White 

Will  not  blister,  flake  or  peel..  No  r^or  to  Uint  milk. 
Kills  infectious  disaase  arerma,  lice,  roitea.  flye«a:»#®tc. 

10  lbs.  (10  gals.),  Sl.OO  and  postage. 

20  lb*.  (20  gal*.),  »2.0p  delivered. 

50  lbs.  (50  gals.),  54.00  delivered. 


Trial  package,  that  cover*  250  sgaare  feet,  end  deecrip- 
tire  booklet  for  25c  postpaid. 

Gtt  eome  from  your  dealer,  ,  If  none,  eend  your 

order  direct  untM  his  tuime. 


Carbola  Chemical  Company 
7  Eaat  42nd  St.  Dept.  R,  New  York  Citr 


The  Farm-raised  Colt 

Mr.  Frank  W.  Browning  of  Norwich, 
Conn.,  sendft  us  thi'  picture  shown  ou  thi.s 
page.  Mr.  Browning  sa.vs  that  a.s  The 
Rukax,  NEW-yoKKf:R  has  advised  pi^ople  to 
rai.se  their  own  colts  he  wants  to  show 
something  of  his  own  work  in  that  line. 

This  colt  was  three  weeks  old  when 
the  picture  was  taken,  and  if  the  colt  is 
father  of  the  horse  there  is  a  fine  big  ani¬ 
mal  coming  in  the  future  on  that  farm. 
There  was  a  time  when  you  could  give 
general  advice  about  rai.sing  colts,  and 
advise  farmers  to  raise  them  without 
much  qualificatiou.  That  time  has  now 
gone  by  because  onl.v  the  better  class  of 
horses  can  ever  pay  iu  the  future.  The 
autos,  the  tractors  and  trucks  are  coming 
rapidly,  and  will  soon  monopolize  a  good 
share  of  farm  labor  and  ideasure.  There 
will  always,  however,  he  a  place  for  the 
right  kind  of  a  horse,  although  in  the 
future  there  will  be  less  opportunity  than 
ever  before  to  dispose  of  the  chunks  and 
misfits.  Sui'ely  with  the  present  price  of 
a  good  car  few  people  avouM  think  of  in¬ 


ing  of  individuals  which  are  strong  in 
constitution  and  in  digestive  power,  and 
carrying  in  their  veins  the  blood  of  ani¬ 
mals  who  in  turn  are  of  good  conforma¬ 
tion  and  producing  powers.  Environment 
after  birth  will,  of  course,  ruin  even  the 
best-bred  individuals,  yet  they  will  be 
more  able  to  withstand  an  adverse  envi¬ 
ronment  than  the  weaker  individuals. 

When  a  breeder  is  raising  his  calves  for 
his  own  use.  he  pays  particular  attention 
to  the  care  of  the  cows  while  in  calf,  see¬ 
ing  to  the  control  of  harmful  influences 
which  might  predispose  the  heifer  calves 
to  troubles  at  time  of  birth  or  later  on 
in  life.  MTien  heifer  calves  are  dropped 
just  to  freshen  the  cow,  as  a  rule,  not  as 
much  care  is  given  to  the  cow  or  to  the 
calf.  It  is  hardly  neces.sary  to  say  more 
about  the  heritage  of  the  calf.  Probably 
no  .subject  has  received  more  attention  in 
the  press  and  from  dairymen  than  this 
particular  one. 

Dairymen  should,  in  many  instances, 
give  more  and  better  care  to  calves  upon 
arrival.  The  one  big  thing  the  writer 


T/ie  Cow  Knowi-but  SHE  can't  talk.  Aik  the  Dealer, 


|x  let  your  cows  suffer  from 

If  I  111  I  the  torture  of  flies  When 
*  their  energy  is  used  to 
switch  the  flies  from  their  backs  they 
cannot  give  the  maximum  amount  of 
milk.  It  makes  tliem  irritated  and  run 
down.  Use 

SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY 

- — a  sure  and  effective  preventive 
against  fly  torture.  A  boon  to  the 

cows  and  a  banc  to  troublesome  milkin^^.  Spray  with 
SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY  twice  a  day  to  keep  the  flics 
away.  Will  not  blister  the  skin  nor  j-um  the  hair. 
Has  been  the  farmer’s  friend  for  more  than  17  years. 
Used  all  over  U.  S.  and  in  many  foreijrn  countries. 
Tried  and  proven.  Sold  in  gallon 
cans — enough  for  200  cows  or  for 
one  cow  100  days.  Your  dealer  will 
sell  you  SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY.  Send 
for  descriptive  circular. 


Why 
Unicorn 
Is  Best 

Unicorn  contains  only  ingredients 
recommended  by  Cornell  College  and 
nothing  else.  The  present  Cornell 
Ration  is  calculated  to  test  74.9  lbs. 
total  nutrients. 

Unicorn  officially  tests  82.3  lbs.  and 
so  contains  10%  more  food,  showing 
we  give  good  measure  and  save  you 
10%  on  the  cost  of  feed.  There  Is  no 
other  feed  made  that  tests  so  high. 

Why  not  use  the  best — Write  for  free 
Cow  Testers’  Manual.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  write  us. 

Chapin  &  Co.,  R-19,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Booklet 

Free  _ 

C3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  monej 
back.  $1  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

WHERAL  HEAVE  REMEDf  C8..  461  Fourth  An..  Pittsburg.  Pa 


FARMERS  NOf’A  'poison 


POWERFUL 


DISINFECTANT 


It  powtrfQl  protoctloo  agalcst 

abortion,  Solera,  pneumonia  and  scours. 
Ten  times  stronger  than  carbolic,  yet  not 
a  i)o{9on.  Oontalns  no  acid,  coal  tar  or 
caustic.  Safe  to  use.  Cheajver  because  it 
jroes  farther*  UHed  by  leading  breeders  of 
hlfrh-Rra<le  cattle.  Awarded  Gold  Medal 
at  Pan.  Par,  Expo.  Send  ff»r  Buliot'n  H 
on  <‘Di«lnfectiuic,*'  and  Trial  Offer,  tto  to 
your  druff^st  or  general  store.  De.uers 
wanted  in  every  town. 

General  Laboratories— Madison,  V  is. 

2723  So.  Dickinson  Street 


Molly  Browning  and  Colt  Three  Weeks  Old 


vesting  iu  a  poor  aud  slow  road  horse. 
While  ou  uiauy  farms  the  tractors  will 
step  iu  aud  do  a  large  share  of  the  -work, 
there  will  always  be  places  where  big. 
etroug  auimals  are  needed,  aud  tliis  is  the 
type  of  horse  that  farmers  should  try  to 
produce.  The  day  has  gone  by  when  any¬ 
one  can  safely  advise  a  farmer  to  raise 
the  small  chunks  and  mongrels  which 
were  hard  enough  to  sell  even  when 
horses  were  scarce.  You  can  hai'dly  give 
them  away  iu  these  times,  but  a  fine  big 
gray  Percheron  or  one  of  the  other  draft 
breeds  will  aways  find  sale  -at  a  good  fig¬ 
ure.  Ou  many  a  farm  the  colt  will  pay. 


Raising  the  Heifer  Calf 

The  crisis  through  which  we  are  pass¬ 
ing  has  pressed  home  many  of  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  our  present-day  agriculture.  We 
have  come  to  realize  more  forcibly  that 
iu  the  slaughter  of  heifer  calves,  a  great 
liotential  factor  entering  into  production 
of  food  materials  has  been  eliminated. 
True,  many  of  the  heifers  should  not  be 
raised  because  of  iuetlicieut  ancestry, 
which  only  opens  up  the  glaring  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  prevalence  of  many  inferior 
sires  and  dams. 

Certain  dairymen  in  particular  sections 
are  iu  such  a  position  that  they  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  buy  mature  cows  and  sell  their 
calves;  this  should  he  overbalanced  by  a 
much  larger  number  of  dairymen  in  the 
better  pasture  sections  of  the  State  who 
are  raising  their  calves. 

A  constructive  system  of  breeding  aud 
a  high  grade  of  dairy  stock  oau  hardly 
be  realized  when  little  attention  is  paid 
to  the  raising  of  the  calves. 

■\Mien  a  mau  buys  a  calf  or  a  cow  for 
his  herd  for  milk  production,  he  begins 
when  the  development  of  a  dairy  cow  is 
more  than  half  done,  and  the  part  which 
he  plays  is  dependent  entiridy  upon  the 
part  Avhieh  has  already  been  done.  If  all 
the  stock  in  the  country  was  of  good  pro¬ 
ducing  stuff  it  would  not  make  so  much 
difference,  but  as  long  as  inferior  bulls 
are  kept  and  a  dairyman  buys  his  calves 
and  COW’S  there  is  chance  for  failure,  no 
matter  w’hat  care  is  given  the  calf.  Good 
cattle  are  the  result  of  the  judicious  inat- 


wouhl  like  to  lay  stress  upon  is  the  im¬ 
portance  of  having  a  good,  clean,  light 
jieii  in  which  the  cow'  may  calve.  Too 
often  no  provision ‘is  made  for  this  im¬ 
portant  event.  A  cow  should  not  calve  in 
a  dark,  damp,  poorly  ventilated  idace,  be¬ 
cause  the  germs  which  cause  scours  lurk 
ill  such  places.  A  calf  which  develops 
white  scours  either  dies  or  receives  a  seri¬ 
ous  setback.  If  the  damage  stopped  with 
one  calf  it  Avould  not  he  quite  so  serious, 
hut  such  a  calf  may  be  the  sourc’e  of  in¬ 
fection  of  the  whole  stable  aud  the  rest 
of  the  calves. 

It  is  a  good  jdau  to  sprjnkle  plenty  of 
air-slaked  lime  alioiit  the  floor  of  the  stall, 
or  disinfect  with  a  two  per  cent  solution 
of  carbolic  acid. 

While  it  is  usually  possible  to  provide 
for  a  well-lighted  jien  iu  the  main  barn 
for  a  cow  to  calve  iu,  it  is  not  always 
liossihle  to  jirovide  a  roomy,  well  lighted 
place  for  a  number  of  calves.  Where 
there  are  as  many  as  10  calves  raised  per 
year,  a  small  building  w’ith  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  conveniences  for  sunlight,  feeding, 
etc.,  should  be  constructed  either  apart 
from  the  main  barn  or  as  an  ell  attached 
to  the  main  barn.  A  gravel  floor  is  pref¬ 
erable  for  such  a  building.  Wood  rots 
out  very  quickly  under  calves. 

At  the  time  of  birth  aud  for  several 
days  following,  calves  may  develop  white 
scours.  This  deadly  disease  persists  about 
the  calf  pens.  It  may  be  prevented  by 
disinfeel’tg  and  tying  the  navel  at  the 
time  the  calf  is  dropped.  The  disease  is 
difficult  to  cure. 

When  the  calf  i.s  30  to  4S  hours  old 
it  slioidd  be  taken  from  the  cow.  If  the 
cow  lias  any  swelling  in  the  udder  it  is 
well  to  let  the  calf  to  the  cow’  when  the 
milk  is  t\bput  all  draw’u,  for  by  bunting 
and  ma.ssaging  the  udder  the  swelling  is 
reduced. 

There  are  several  precautions  W'nich 
should  be  observed  in  the  feeding  of  the 
young  calf.  Brief  mention  will  be  made 
of  these  w’ith  no  attempt  to  discuss  in 
detail. 

1.  The  calf  should  receive  the  milk  of 
its  mother  for  the  first  two  w’eeks,  if 
possibler- 'A  sinall  -amount  of  skim-milk, 


.-Vugust  18,  1917. 

say,  one  pound  per  day,  may  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  one  of  whole  milk  when  the  calf 
is  a  w’eek  old.  The  calf  may  w’ell  be  on 
a  skim-milk  diet  at  the  end  of  18  to  21 
days. 

2.  Milk  of  even  temperature  should  be 
fed,  about  98  degrees  Fahrenheit  is  right. 

3.  Grain  should  not  be  fed  with  the 
milk,  except  possibly  a  small  amount  of 
linseed  oil  meal  or  dried  blood. 

4.  Feeding  pails  should  be  clean. 

5.  Milk  should  be  sw’eet. 

6.  A  calf  should  never  be  overfed.  One 
can  easily  tell  when  this  has  happened, 
for  the,  calf  w^ill  usually  come  up  and  sip 
and  probably  will  not  drink  much  of  the 
milk. 

Grain  and  hay  should  be  provided  for 
the  three-weeks-old  calf.  Whole  or 
ground  oats,  or  ^  oats,  %  bran,  ^  lin¬ 
seed  oil  meal,  %  cornmeal  is  a  good 
grain  mixture  for  a  calf.  Keep  fresh 
grain  before  the  calf  and  a  fine  quality  of 
hay.  Row’en  is  excellent. 

Calves  should  not  be  allowed  to  suck 
one  another.  Tie  them  up  with  ropes,  or 
else  put  in  stanchions. 

There  are  on  the  market  several  stock 
l)reparations  called  milk  substitutes. 
These  are  supposed  to  take  the  place  of 
milk  entirely  after  the  sixth  or  seventh 
day.  Directions  for  using  these  come  ou 
the  bag.  These  .substitutes  w’ill  grow  a 
calf,  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  of  them 
that  they  take  the  place  of  milk.  They 
result  iu  a  higher  cost  for  growing  the 
calf,  because  of  the  high  price  of  the  feed 
and  extra  labor  involved.  Calves  raised 
ou  .such  substitutes  never  look  as  thrifty 
as  one  raised  on  milk.  Mlhere  one  has 
milk  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  use  calf 
meals.  If  there  is  no  milk,  one  has  m> 
choice. 

Heifer  calves  should  be  kept  grow’ing 
all  the  time.  Calves  in  the  Summer  should 
be  provided  with  a  grass  pasture  with 
shade  and  some  escape  from  the  flies. 
Skim-milk  might  w'ell  he  continued  up 
until  the  calf  was  five  or  six  months  nf 
age. 

A  calf  going  into  the  Winter,  six  or 
eight  mouths  of  age,  should  receive  a 
good  quality  of  hay,  and  some  grain. 
Such  a  mixture  as  was  suggested  for  the 
calf  would  be  satisfactory,  although  oil 
meal  might  be  omitted  and  the  othi'r 
grains  combined  in  equal  proportions.  A 
few  pounds  of  silage  might  also  be 
allowed. 

Most  hill  pastures  are  hardly  good 
enough  to  push  heifers  along  in  good 
shape,  hut  the  distance  these  pastures  are 
from  the  barns  usually  precludes  the 
feeding  of  any  grain  during  the  Summer, 
yet,  most  heifers  would  he  the  better  for 
one  to  tw’o  pounds  of  grain  daily. 

As  a  yearling  the  heifer  about  to  he 
bred  should  continue  to  receive  grain. 
Most  farmers  make  a  mistake  by  trying 
to  carry  their  heifers  up  to  maturity  on 
roughage  alone.  Many  heifers  come  in 
undersized  and  always  remain  so,  just 
because  their  grain  allow’ance  W’as  stint¬ 
ed.  In  the  Winter  yearlings  should  re¬ 
ceive  about  three  pounds  of  grain  daily 
and  all  the  hay  and  silage  they  w’ill  eat, 
about  20  pounds  of  silage,  and  15  to  20 
pounds  of  hay.  The  heifer  should  be  bred 
at  about  18  months  of  age,  so  as  to  drop 
the  first  calf  at  the  age  of  tw’enty-seven 
to  thirty  months.  E.  E.  QUAIFE. 

M  assachusetts. 


Packing  Butter  for  Winter 

Will  you  advise  me  how  to  pack  butter 
for  Winter  use;  also  amount  of  salt  to 
use?  T. 

Massachusetts. 

Butter  for  Winter  nse  should  be  made 
of  selected  sweet  cream,  preferably  pas¬ 
teurized,  i.  e.,  heated  to  142-145  deg.  F., 
and  held  there  for  a  half  hour,  then 
cooled  and  churned.  Chura  so  the  butter 
comes  in  the  granular  foi’m.  Wash  thor¬ 
oughly  and  salt  at  rate  of  an  ounce  to  a 
po’jnd.  Pack  the  butter  firmly  in  earth¬ 
enware ‘Crocks,  and  sprinkle  salt  over  the 
top,  or  just  cover  with  a  salt  brine.  Store 
iu  a  cool  cellar  until  ready  for  use. 

IT.  L.  J. 


At  a  Scottish  watering  place  Maepher- 
son  was  found  stretched  in  a  contented 
mood  on  the  sands,  puffing  his  old  pipe. 
“Come  on,  Mac,”  said  his  companion. 
“Let’s  go  for  a  sail.”  “Na,  na,”  replied 
Maepherson.  “I  hae  had  a  guid  dinner 
at  the  cost  o’  three  and  saxpense,  an’ 
I’m  takin’  no  risks.” — Liverpool  Post.  - 
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Notes  from  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets 

204  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City 


August  9,  1017. 

Eggs.  —  Xew-Iaid  henneries  scarce; 
market  higher.  Fancy  State  and  nearby 
hennery  whites,  48e  to  50c;  State  and 
nearby  gathered  whites,  42c  to  45c;  fan¬ 
cy  State  and  nearby  hennei’y  browns,  46e 
to  48c;  State  and  nearby  hennery  brown 
and  mixed  gathered,  40e  to  43c.  Use 
new  crates  with  No.  1  flats  and  fillers, 
place  excelsior  on  top  and  bottom.  Can¬ 
dle  your  eggs  before  shipping,  and  do  not 
pack  cracked  or  broken  eggs. 

Butter. — Rest  crenmery,  41e  to  41%c ; 
prime  to  fancy,  30c  to  40i/4c;  Eastern 
dairy  fancy,  36c  to  30c;  Eastern  dairy 
in  mixed  packages,  34c  to  37c. 

Live  Poultry. — Arrivals  of  live  poul¬ 
try  during  this  hot  weather  showed  ex¬ 
cessive  shrinkage.  Many  of  the  chickens 
died  on  the  way.  Fowls,  20c  to  22c;  old 
roosters,  16c;  live  rabbits  low'er,  18c  to 
20c;  Leghorn  broilers  lower,  28e  to  30c; 
colored  broilers,  30c  to  32c;  State  ducks, 
19c;  Long  Island  ducks,  21  to  23c. 

Live  Calves. — Fancy  calves,  16c  to 
lG%c;  good  to  prime,  1514c  to  16c;  com¬ 
mon,  l314c  to  14%c;  buttermilks,  10c  to 
1014c;  yearlings,  814c  to  Oc. 

Dressed  Gales  aa'd  Dressed  Pork. 
—Market  continues  steady ;  receipts 
light.  Fancy  white-meat  calves,  21c  to 
23c;  good  to  pi-ime,  19c  to  21c;  common, 
17c.  Dressed  pork  firm,  16c  to  23c. 

Peaches. — Georgia  Elberta,  .$2.75  to 
$.3.25 ;  Georgia  Early  Bells,  $2.25  to 
$3.50;  Jersey,  $2  to  .$3.50;  Delaware 
and  Maryland.  $2.50  to  $3.50;  Missouri 
Elbertas,  $3.50  to  $4.50 ;  Up-River  Car¬ 
mans  in  baskets.  65c  to  75c;  Jersey  Car¬ 
mans,  $3  to  $3.50  carrier. 

Blackberries. — .Jersey,  8c  to  12c; 
Up-River,  14c  to  15e  qt. 

Huckleberries. — 10c  to  16c  per  quart. 
Penn-Mountain,  15c  to  18c  quart. 

Currants. — Up-River  large,  7c  to  8c 
per  quart.  Black  Currants,  l2c  to  15c 
per  quart. 

Gooseberries. — Small  green,  6c  to  Sc; 
large,  8c  to  10c  quart. 

Plums. — Jersey,  6c  to  8c  per  quart. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes,  Norfolk,  $2  to 
$3;  Jersey,  .$2.50  to  $3.50;  Eastern 
Shore,  $2.25  to  $3.50  barrel ;  Long 
Lsland,  .$.3.25  to  $3.75.  Onions — Jersey, 
$1  to  $1.50  ba.sket ;  Delaware  and  Mary¬ 
land,  $1  to  $1.25.  Peas — ^State,  75c  to 
$1.50  basket.  Beans — 50c  to  75e  basket. 
Carrots — Nearby,  $1.25  to  $1.50  basket. 
Corn — Up-State,  $1.25  to  .$1.50  barrel. 
Cahhage  —  "Weak;  Long  Island  and 
Jersey,  50e  to  75e  barrel.  Lettuce — 75c 
to  $2  crate.  Cukes — 50c  to  75e  basket. 

Note. — When  making  consignments  to 
the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets, 
always  send  a  shipping  notice  with  each 
consignment.  When  shipping  live  poultry, 
use  well-ventilated  coops,  and  do  not 
overload  them,  as  this  will  aid  to  reduce 
the  shrinkage.  If  you  have  made  con¬ 
signments  to  the  Department  and  did  not 
receive  your  check  and  sales,  kindly  ad¬ 
vise  us.  Many  times  consignments  arrive 
here  without  tags  or  any  identification 
marks. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 


(Continued  fi-om  page  982) 

Receipts  this  week  will  shrink  about 

20%. 

SCARCITY  OF  NEARBY  EGGS. 

Hot  weather  in  the  shipping  sections 
causes  heat  defects  to  appear  in  nearly  all 
shipments  from  distant  points,  and  there 
is  a  shortage  of  extra  and  strictly  fir.st 
grades,  while  desirable  nearby  eggs  are 
so  scarce  that  the  market  is  somewhat 
unsettled,  dealers  being  willing  to  pay 
premiums  in  many  instances  to  get  need- 
e<l  supplies.  The  regular  market  for 
nearby  henneries  is  48c  doz.,  but  some 
jobbers  and  retailers  are  paying  50c  and 
advertising  for  more  at  that  price.  Said 
a  Chatham  street  dealer :  “Eggs  are 
short  and  the  market  is  likely  to  show 
increasing  strength  for  several  months 
to  come.  Storage  eggs  were  in  very  heavy 
stock  in  July,  but  the  excess  has  been 
cut  in  two  this  month,  and  if  the  ten¬ 
dency  continues  even  another  month  the 
storage  stock  will  be  where  it  was  last 
year.  Conditions  look  much  better.”  The 
weak  feature  is  the  abundance  of  eggs 
showing  heat  defects  offered  for  sale  at 
1  to  5c  below  regular  quotations.  West¬ 
ern  extras  sell  at  43c  and  Western  prime 
firsts  at  38e.  Regarding  heated  eggs,  an 
experienced  candler  remarked  :  “We  find 
it  necessary  to  go  through  all  receipts, 
even  the  choicest  nearby.  Every  pro¬ 
ducer,  even  those  catering  to  a  local 
trade,  should  candle  eggs  in  hot  weather. 
With  ordinary  care,  an  egg  or  tw’o  is 
likely  to  be  left  too  long  in  the  nest  once 
in  a  while.  A  handy  plan  is  a  sheet  iron 
chimney  outside  the  glass  chimney  of  the 
lamp,  with  an  egg-shaped  hole  in  the 
metal  chimney.  The  glass  chimney  pre¬ 
vents  the  light  from  flickering.  An  elec¬ 
tric  lamp  is  best,  requiring  only  the 
metal  chimney.  On  holding  the  egg  to 
the  opening,  the  light  shines  through  and 
shows  clearly  any  spot  or  red  ring, 
cloudiness  or  enlarged  air  chamber.  In 
extremely  hot  weather  some  eggs  left  in 


the  nest  only  through  the  day  will  show 
a  slight  red  ring  and  should  be  culled 
out.” 

BROILERS  SELLING  BETTER. 

The  improvement  continues  on  the 
sale  of  live  poultry,  especially  broilers, 
owing  to  the  Summer  hotel  demand  to¬ 
gether  with  only  moderate  receipts.  The 
general  market  for  live  fowls  is  21e, 
broilers  ^  to  23e,  roosters  15e.  S.  L. 
Burr  advises.  “Send  in  chickens  as  large 
as  possible,  broilers  dressing  2  lbs.  sell 
best,  but  even  3  lb.  birds  are  taken  read¬ 
ily  as  light  roasters  and  bring  24c.  Many 
of  the  hotels  are  serving  them  in  halves. 
Very  few  large  roasters  are  coming  and 
these  sell  at  28  to  30e  alive  or  38  to  40e 
dressed.  As  a  nile  it  will  pay  New 
England  shippers  better  to  ship  poultry 
alive,  except  for  those  which  have  due 
equipment  facilities  for  handling  the 
stock.  Most  of  the  Boston  receivers 
have  a  plant  for  killing  and  dressing 
poultry  and  can  do  it  to  best  advan¬ 
tage.”  Said  T.  II.  Wheeler  &  o.,  “Most 
of  the  trouble  now  with  dressed  poulto' 
comes  from  poor  icing  or  no  icing  at  all. 
It  is  true  that  a  nearby  shipment  will 
come  through  better  not  iced  if  there  is 
no  delay ;  but  delays  are  very  likely 
to  occur  from  train  service  or  transfer, 
and  the  only  safe  plan  is  to  ice  all  ship¬ 
ments  heavily  in  the  hottest  weather. 
illLK  DEVELOPMENTS  FAVORABLE. 

The_  Boston  contractors  have  fallen 
into  line  with  the  Hood  firm  in  regard 
to  paying  the  producers  what  they  asked 
for  milk,  but  in  retailing  the  niilk  the 
contractoi-s,  most  of  which  sell  in  part 
directly  to  consumers,  seem  to  have  no 
agreement.  They  range  all  the  way  from 
12c  by  the  Hoods  to  15e  by  the  Deei’- 
foot  Farm  people.  As  for  the  producers, 
the  further  rise  in  cost  of  grain  has 
already^  taken  the  slack  out  of  the  re¬ 
cent  gain  in  rnilk  price,  and  there  is  talk 
of  another  milk  market  advance,  unless 
some  other  relief  appears  before  the 
season  of  heavy  buying  of  grain.  Nearby 
shippers  are  likely  to  benefit  from  the 
Aug.  1,  decision  of  the  Massachusetts 
Railroad  Commission  requirng  the  rail¬ 
roads  to  adjust  their  _  rates  within  the 
State  on  a  more  uniform  basis,  the 
two  Southern  roads  to  come  down  to 
the  lower  tariffs  prevailing  on  the 
northern  road,  and  to  hannonize  their 
conditions  with  those  required  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Pres¬ 
ent  conditions  in  Massachusetts  were 
held  to  be  working  to  disadvantage  of 
shippers.  o.  B.  F. 


SWINE 


BRANFORD  FARMS 

BERKSHIRES 

20  Young  Sows  Brea  to  Extra  Good  Boars  for 
August,  September  and  October  farrow.  Average 
Weight  around  300  lbs.  Prices  range  from  $75 
to  $100. 

75  Spring  Pigs,  both  sex,  sired  by  Branford 
Rival  Lee,  Branford  Schoolmaster,  etc.  Prices 
$40  and  up. 

Two  Tried  Service  Boars. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  ON  ARRIVAL. 

BRANFORD  FARMS 
Groton,  Connecticut 


ONE  HUNDRED 


Berkshire  Pigs 


rich  in  the  blood  of  the  1914-1915-1916-1917  Grand 
Champions.  Now  on  unlimited  range.  Boars,  ^86 
upwards.  Sows,  9SO  upwards.  A  few  sons  and 
daugliters  of  Barron’s  Successor  197499,  Successoi-’s 
Duke  10th,  191530.  Longfellow’s  Double  209000  and 
Successor’s  Double  208932,  offered  at  very  reasonable 
figures.  Buy  the  blood  that  is  in  great  demand. 

BROOKLANDS  FARMS.  Berkshire  Dept,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


SHEEP 


] 


FORSALE^Rcffe  nAMP9HIRE-I>OWN’  EWES  ANI> 

It  A  MS.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  New  Jersey 

For  Sale— Regf.  South-down  Ewes  age” 

Also  Ewes  and  Ram  Lambs.  ELtlS  TIGER,  Gladitone,  H.  i'. 

For  SAIE— Twenty  Grade  Shropshire  Kweti — Retrls- 
teredBueb.  EUGEMONT  STOCK  FAKH,  Raccoon  Ford, Va. 

TUN4SRAMSg™l™i^^ll 

The  leading  breed  for  hot  house  lambs.  Write  for 
hterjituroand  prices  to  J.  N.  McPherson,  Scottsville.N.Y. 

For  Sale— Pure  Bred  Shropshire  Buck  Lambs 

ewes.  Satisfaction  iruaranteed. 

WILLIS  A.  WHITE  _  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 


IVtsle  Puds  setter  cross.  3  months 

ol'i-  Three  dollars. 
MULLLLK,  Route  2,  Mapledale  Farm.WESTWOOD,  N.  J. 


of  SIZE 

and  QUALITY 


BERKSHIRES 

The  boar.  Majestic  Mammoth  229500,  weight 
407  lbs.  at  7  months  of  age,  was  bred  and 
grown  by  us.  When  you  want  the  best  and 
want  them  big,  write  to 

CUf  r^ADTCD  WHITGUERN  FARM 
.  AT.  I  UK,  WEST  CHESTER,  Pa. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  at  HIGHWOOD; 

Letter  from  H.  M.  Harris,  Clarksville,  Va.:  "I  am 
well  pleased  with  the  sow  and  hope  I  have  good  luck 
withher."  Breeding  Berkshires  is  not  a  side  line 
with  ns,  nor  a  fad.  For  fourteen  years  we  have  sold 
more  of  them  than  any  three  breeders  in  the 
country.  Each  year  shows  increased  business. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  Box  15.  Dundee.  N.  Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  BERKSHIRESl^|"f^„7f|r- 

Berkshire  pigs  of  both  sexes.  Good  Breeding.  Ex¬ 
cellent  individuals.  Prices  low  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Tarbell  Farms,  Smithville  Flats.  N.  Y. 

BERKSHIRESi?[,?„.’a 

Breeding  and  atiality  nnexcelled.  Prices  right 
Write  us  your  wants.  H.  GRIMSHAW.  North  East,  Pa. 

Springbank  Berkshires  ?ot’'by 

Charmer’s  Star  Master,  due  August  28th.  Some  March  and 
April  Boar  pigs,^weighing  around  80  pounds  by  Charmer’s 
Champion  6th,  No.  208,200.  J.  E.  WiTSON,  M.rbl.dale,  Coyn. 

LarirP  RRrltRhirnPiorR  D’D  of  Masterpiece  and  High  wood 
LolgC  DGI  KolllIDrlgS  blood.  Spring  Slack  Farm,  Belliville,  Pa. 

Pedigreed Duroc-Jersey Pigs  1f,;ed"coiues  Its 

ALTAVISTA  FARM,  Darlington,  Maryland 


BLUE  PIGS 


If  yon  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  growing  qual¬ 
ities  of  the  hogs  you 
now  raise,  why  not  try  the  BLUE  one  ?  They 
are  not  expensive,  but  they  are  the  best.  Write 
for  descriptive  matter  and  booklet. 

BLUE  HOG  BREEDING  CO.,  -  WILMINGTON.  MASS. 


REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES 

Boars,  Gilts,  Bred  gilts  and  Pigs.  Sati.sfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Kidgely  Manor  Farm,  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 

OIP  Pir'Q  beady  TO  SHIP.  Silver 
K  tVSk.7  Strain.  Prices  reasonable. 

BKUBAKF.Ii  BROS.,  3IIFFLINTOWN,  PA. 


Collie  Pups 


Rpff  Ynrlf^hirp Piirg  eight  weeks  old. 

neg.  lorKsnirerigs  h  |_  garreh.  lyndonviiie,  n.  y. 

NELSON  BKOS.,  Grove  City,  Pa.  j  FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVILVV  STOCK  PAKM.R. 
F.  1>.  No.  1,  Winaton-Salem.  North  Carolina 


COLLIE  PUPPIES 

from  choice  registered  stock,  the 
handsome  and  intelligent  kind,  at 
farmer’s  prices.  Males,  spayed 
females  and  open  females  for 
breeding.  Circular  free. 

Clovernook  Farm,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


PEDIGREEDA*  JID 
EUGIBLE  TO  REGISTER  Airedale  I  ups 

good  specimens,  $5.  Russian  Wolf-hounds,  best 
blood  in  America,  S20  and  »25.  Also  Airedale 
brood  bitches,  $20  up. 

J.  GUY  LESHFB  ■  Northumberland,  Pa. 

AIREDALE  TERRIERS£l5fi« 

One  bitch  in  whelp  cheap.  Stud  dog,  winner  of 
many  blue  ribbons,  and  a  brave  hunter.  Fee,  it  15. 
Puppies,  $15.  Allstone,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

Airedales  for  Sale  - 


C 


HORSES 


FRANK  MEAB 


Also  one  nine-months-old 
female.  Pedigreed  stock. 

Amenia,  New  York 


/ISwAyf-afga  Pr!ea«  higher  than  formerly. 
^  rilUUS  Pedigreed  pups  for  sale. 


W.  A.  LOWBER 


pi 

Burlington,  N.  J. 


Aged  3  months.  Pedigreed;  eligible 
to  registration.  Females,  $8;  males, 
$12.  JOHN  VAN  TUYL,  Paekkks  Glen,  Pa. 

AIREDALES  April  females  by Ch.Eeniuare Con- 
MiiiiaWHkbw  jnror.  Promising  puppies.  Price, 
ten  dollars.  C.  A.  STEVKNS,  Cummington.Mass. 

H-e  A Either  color;  any  size. 

Mated  Pairs  or  dozen 
lots.  Catalogue  free.  JNO.  F.  MURRAY,  New  London,  0. 


Either  color;  small.  Mated 
pairs  or  dozen  lots.  Pamph¬ 
let  and  price  list  free. 


2,000  Ferrets 

LEVI  FARNSWORTH,  New  London,  Ohib 

jEf*  O  r  r  O  t  S  for  Sale 

Either  color,  any  size,  singles,  mated  pairs,  or  dozen 
lots.  Catalogue  free.  C.H.  KEEFER  SCO.,  Greenwich,  0. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Qu/icc  No  Fresh  Milkers 

OWI99  UUaXO  Sharpies,  Centre  Square.  Pa. 
Grade  Bucks,  SIO;  .  Pure  Bucks,  S30 


FOR  SALE 

Three  Percheron  Horses 

registered  in  P.  S.  S.  B.  One  pair  six-year-old  mares  ; 
weight,  1,700  each.  Sure  breeders.  One  two-year-old  filly; 
a  prize  winner  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair  last  year.  One  Stallion 
three  years  old,  a  Son  of  the  $50,000  Carnot.  Won  first 
prize  last  year  for  the  best  two-year-old  in  N.  Y.  State. 
Also  first  at  Middletown,  N.  Y.  These  horses  are  all  sound 
and  right  in  every  way  and  can  win  in  any  show  ring. 
ARDMORE  FARM,  Glen  Spey,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-Pure-Bred,  Black  Percheron  STALLION 

age.fiyears;  sound  and  a  good  breeder.  Price,  right. 
O.  V.  BEAMS,  Box  264,  Eau  ciaire,  Mich. 

SHETLAND  PONIES 

200  head  to  select  from.  Special  prices  on  colts  for 
August  and  September.  Write  Dept.  L. 

The  “Shadyside”  Farms,  North  Benton,  Ohio 

SHETLAND  PONIES 

All  ages  and  colors  at  give-aw.ay  price.s,  as  I  am  ob¬ 
liged  to  sell  out.  Pauline  Smith,  Monroe,  Ct. 


[ 


JERSEYS 


Fosterfield  s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 

FOR  SALE 

COWS,  HFIFFRS  and  CALVES.  Address 
Charles  G.  Faster, P.O.Box  173.  Morristown,  Morris  Ca.,N.J. 


Bull,  dropped  July  11,  1916. 
fawn,  very  ha 


.  .  Solid  gray 

fawn,  very  handsome.  Sire,  Woodrow  of  Bron- 
dale  by  the  Warden;  30  R.  of  M.  daughters  out 
of  Orsena  of  Brondale;  749  lbs.  11  oz..  Class  AA. 
Dam.INatalie  of  Brondale,  491  lbs.  12  oz..  Class  AA; 
a  great-granddaughter  of  Sophie's  Tormentor. 
BRONDALE  FARM,  East  {^Hardwick,  Vt. 

Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

sired  by  Tovono  Pogis  of  Hood  Farm  and  out  of 
high-producing  cows.  Prices  reasonalile, quality  con¬ 
sidered.  William  Berry,  Valley  View  Farm,  Be  Lancey,  N.Y. 


ft 


HAMPSHIRES” 

Pigs  any  age  ;  bred  gilts  for  fall  farrow. 
Free  circular.  Registered  Guernsey  Bulls. 

LOCUST  LAWH  FARM.  eird-Io.Uaod.  6«l  R,  Pa. 


Reduce  the  High  Cost  of  Living~jeMeV 

watch  the  “kiddies”  thrive  on  the  rich,  crea 


, — Buy  a  registered 
’  rsey  cow  and 
creamy  milk. 

JONES  JERSEY  FARM,  Sauquoit,  N.  Y. 
Choice  family  cows  a  specialty, 


GUERNSEYS 


i^uaiity  Guernsey  Products 

The  highest  Natural  Golden  Yellow  color,  dellcfoua  Indi¬ 
vidual  flavor,  and  h*gh  content  of  butter  fat— combine  to 
make  Guernsey  milk  In  greatest  demand 


Club 


Box 


Peterboro, 


Write  for  fn- 
formation  rela¬ 
tive  to^Goemaeya 


American 
Guernsey  Cattle 


Dciie  Aiiouuernseys  for  i  ^  e  mon* 

u  u  u  ®  ^  ^  -  Very  Hengonable  Prices. 

M.  H.  McCallum,  Mgr.,  BELLE  ALTO  FARMS  VVernersville,  Pa, 


ForSale-REGISTEREDYOUNG  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

with  May  Rose  breed.  M.  J .  Grimes  &  Bro.,  Catawissa,  Pa. 


AYRSHIRES 


SOUTH  FARM 

AYRSHIRES 

300  Head — 75  Animals  Imporltil  from  Scotland. 
143  Cows  Have  Qualified  for  Advanced  Registry. 
MALES  AND  FEMALES  FOR  SALE 
SOUTH  FARM.  WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO 


HOLSTEINS 


Maple  Lawn  Holsteins 

300  Registered  and  High  Grade  Holsteins.  50 
Holstein  heifers,  1  week  to  1  year  of  age.  A.  R. 
O.  cows  and  heifers  in  calf  to  OrmsbyJane 
King,  at  reasonable  prices. 

C.  W.  ELUS.  Ji*. 

Maple  Lawn  Farm  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins 

$  1 5  to  $20 
HIGH  GRADE  CALVES 

sex.  Express  paid  in 
6.  40  large  high  grade 
32  registered  Holstein 
duo  in  August  and  Sep- 
35  registered  heifers, 
old.  40  high  grade 
registered  bulls. 

J.C.  REAGAN.TuIly.N.Y. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

inn  cows.  They  are  good  size  and  large 
I U  U  producei’S. 

3ft  Fresh  and  nearby  springers.  Grade  Heifer 
U  calves.  Registereil  heifer  calves  and  Regist¬ 
ered  bull  calves.  Also  service  bulls  all  ages,  if  you 
want  the  best  we  can  please  you. 

WEBSTER  &  WADSWORTH 

Dept.  Y  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Phone  14-F-5  Phone  43-F-2  McCraw 


Stevens’  Farm 

HOLSTEINS 

calves,  $15 
calves  and 
calf  for  $60. 
eifer  and  bull 
ages. 

higkprodueing  dama 
H.  STEVENS.  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 

Oftft  extra  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked  cows. 
aUU  A  number  are  recently  fresh  and  otliera  due  to 
freshen  soon.  They  are  heavy  producers  and  will 
please  you. 

jftft  large,  well  bred  two  and  three  year  old  heifera 
I  U  U  bred  to  good  registered  H.  F.  bulls.  All  stock  sold 
with  a  full  guarantee.  Special  price  on  cor  load  lots. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON  Springdale  Farms,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Phone  116  or  1476  M 


A  Flat  Pocket-book 

Cuts  no  ice  as  our  prices  are  low.  Male  calves  half 
value.  Cows,  yearling  heifers  and  heifer  calves 
that  can’t  be  beat  for  quality  and  price.  Herd  sires 
ai-e  top  notchers.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  122- 
acre  alfalfa  farm  for  sale. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  H.  Rivenburgh,  R.  1,  Stockbridge,  New  York 


C*  *„  ¥  ¥-1  nf-LMjjY  months  old 
B^IX  A  AdrCirS  good  individuals 

nicely  grown,  sired  by  a  grandson  of  the  $50,000 
King  Segls  Pontiac  Alcartra  at  $600  F.  0.  B. 

J.  L  WHITE  &  SON,  Lock  Box  IS.  Locke.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

Purebred  Holstein  Cows  and  Heifers 

bred  for  Fall  freshening  to  onr  $10,000  bull.  Farm¬ 
er’s  prices.  MOHEGAN  FARM.  Peekskill,  New  York 


High 


.  Grade  HOLSTEIN  WIVES  gS».5Ti'!; 

to  $20.  Ship  any  where.  F.  H.  Wood,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


Registered  Holstein  Heifer  sSht  n"eariy  whittan'd 

fit  to  show.  Sired  by  Tidy  Abbekerk  Pnnee  Jewel. 
Price,  $75.  GEO.  E.  HOWEIX,  Spruce  Firm,  Howeixs,  N.Y 


Holaiein  BullBargaina  Sft’iS' 

bs.  milko  Ss  Hs  Heist,  Center  Square,  Penna, 


Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  wStlfor 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenanga.N.V. 


ONE  CAR  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS,  3  and 
3  yean  old.  J.  it,  sbelhluixb  *  sons,  Urnia*,  N.  X. 
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Live  Stock  Notes 


Economy  in  the  Use  of  Milk 

Milk  at  12  cents  a  quart,  with  the 
prices  of  other  foods  as  they  are.  is  a 
genuine  bargain.  Why  not  try  to  sub¬ 
stitute  a  part  of  our  bill  of  fare  with 
something  that  will  accomplish  the  re.sults 
cheaper?  If  one  consumed  half-pint  more 
milk  daily  it  would  mean  an  extra  ex¬ 
penditure  of  three  cents  per  day  or  00 
cents  per  month.  It  i.s  reasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  if  each  one  in  the  family  used 
one-half  pint  more  milk  daily  it  would 
make  the  provision  bill  more  than  90  cents 
per  head  less,  because  one  quart  of  milk 
is  equal  in  food  value  to: 

3-4  lb.  of  beefsteak, 

3- 5  lb.  of  ham, 

8  eggs, 

2  lbs.  chicken, 

4- 5  lb.  of  pork  chops, 

3  lbs.  of  fresh  codfish. 

To  supplant  the  nutrients  supplied  in 
90  cents’  worth  of  milk  at  12  cents  per 
quart  one  would  have  to  eat  any  one  of 
the  following : 


3^/^  lbs.  of  beefsteak  dh  40o . .$1.40 

4^2  lbs.  of  ham  ((it  45c .  2.0.3 

00  eggs  dt'  50c  per  dozen .  2.50 

15  lbs.  chicken  df  30c .  4.50 

0  lbs.  of  pork  chops  d^  30c .  1.80 

22%  lbs.  of  codfish  di^  20c .  4..50 


Milk  being  a  liquid  and  so  easily  mas¬ 
ticated  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  it  is  .such 
a  valuable  food,  but  when  we  consider 
that  it  is  the  sole  food  of  infants  it  is 
plain  that  the  nutriment  is  there.  Get 
the  drink  habit,  so  long  as  it  is  milk ! 

I"SKS  OF  Milk  in  the  Home. — ^There 
are  many  uses  to  which  milk  and  its 
jiroducts  can  be  put  in  the  home.  Study 
the  cook-books  for  new  recipes.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Council,  head(iuarters  Fifth 
avenue,  Chicago,  Ill.,  has  put  out  a  neat 
booklet  containing  over  50  dairy  dish 
recipes.  Cheese  is  used  freely  in  most  of 
these  recipe.s.  Cheese  is  simply  milk  in  a 
condensed  form,  and  if  one  does  not  like 
milk  because  he  cannot  chew  it,  he  should 
eat  it  ill  the  form  of  cheese.  Of  all  meat 
substitutes,  cheese  is  the  best. 

Blanc  Mange. — One  dish  that  it  is  par¬ 
ticularly  well  to  prepare  in  the  Summer 
time  is  blanc  mange.  This  can  be  made 
from  the  sea  moss  picked  up  on  our  ocean 
shores,  or  it  can  be  made  from  junket. 
The  first  mentioned  is  much  the  better. 
When  you  go  to  the  beach  be  sure  to 
bring  home  some  of  this  moss.  See  if 
your  grocer  carries  it.  Recipe.- — Take  one- 
half  cup  of  the  dry  moss  and  soak  it  for 
a  half  hour  in  a  pint  or  so  of  water. 
Take  the  soaked  moss  from  the  water  and 
put  it  in  one  quart  of  cold  milk.  Let  the 
milk  boil  until  it  will  thicken  when 
poured  over  a  cold  plate.  Strain  through 
cheesecloth  into  mold  and  flavor  with  one 
teaspoon  of  vanilla.  Set  in  cool  place. 
The  dish  is  eaten  with  grated  /nutmeg, 
sugar  and  milk.  It’s  fine!  And  the  be.st 
part  of  it  is  it  is  all  milk  and  more  milk 
is  eaten  on  it. 

Get  accustomed  to  using  milk,  skim- 
milk,  cream,  butter  and  cheese  in  cook¬ 
ing.  It  is  largely  through  these  sources 
Ihiit  the  consumption  of  milk  .should  and 
rightfully  will  be  increased. 

n.  F.  JTJPKINS. 


The  Principle  of  the  Silo 

Will  you  explain  the  principle  of  the 
silo?  I  have  been  reading  about  all  they 
are  used  for  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
but  I  cannot  undei’stand  how  corn,  or 
whatever  they  use,  can  be  cut  up  and 
packed.  I  know  when  you  store  soft  coal 
in  a  bunker  it  will  get  on  fire.  However 
farmers  preserve  food  in  this  way  is  an¬ 
other  i)uzzle  to  me.  Cannot  you  give  me 
a  little  information  of  what  silos  are  and 
how  they  use  them?  I  mean  the  way  it 
is  operated.  F.  T.  s. 

A  silo  is  simply  a  large-sized  preserv¬ 
ing  tank.  It  should  be  cylindrical  in 
shape  and  have  smooth  perpendicular 
walls.  Almost  every  building  material 
is  used  in  silo  building  at  the  present 
time,  but  the  wooden  silo  out-numbers  all 
others.  This  silo  is  made  out  of  long 
wooden  staves  held  together  by  large 
hoops.  It  is  built  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  barrel. 

The  silage  crop,  of  which  corn  is  the 
principal  one,  is  cut  up  into  pieces  one- 
half  inch  to  one  inch  long  and  firmly 
trodden  into  the  silo  in  order  to  exclude 
all  the  air  possible.  Fermentations  at 
once  take  place.  They  are  caused  by 


Buhstances  called  enzymes  in  the  plant 
cells  and  by  bacteria  and  yeasts  adhering 
to  the  silage  crop.  Oxygen  is  necessary 
to  the  carrying  on  of  these  fermentations 
and  soon  all  the  oxygen  in  the  air  in  the 
sj/aces  between  the  silage  is  u.sed  up.  The 
bacteria  then  draw  upon  the  oxygen  in 
the  sugar  in  the  silage  crop.  This  sugar 
is  broken  down  to  form  acid,  principally 
the  .same  acid  that  forms  in  milk  when 
it  sours.  After  a  certain  amount  of  acid 
is  formed  it  checks  further  action  and 
preserves  the  silage.  If  air  can  get  at 
the  silage  the  fermentations  are  not 
checked  and  molds  get  in  and  the  silage 
spoils.  This  is  why  a  few  inches  of  the 
silage  on  top  spoils  before  it  is  u.sed  in 
the  Fall. 

’ri'c  silo  is  a  wonderful  aid  in  the  dairy 
business  principally  because  it  stores  a 
lot  of  food  nutrients  in  a  small  space  and 
makes  a  succulent  food  which  :s  very  pal¬ 
atable  and  a  great  milk  producer. 

H.  F.  JtnOKlNS. 


Killing  Calves  Humanely 

I  have  just  been  reading  another  arti¬ 
cle  on  the  humane  way  of  killing  calves. 
I  can  see  nothing  inhumane  about  hang¬ 
ing  them  up  by  their  hind  legs.  How 
many  farm  boys  have  hung  by  their  feet 
to  an  improvised  trapese  bar  after  at¬ 
tending  a  circus,  or  how  many  farmers 
have  not  carried  hens  by  their  legs  with 
heads  down  with  no  apparent  discomfort 
to  themselves.  I  see  from  one  to  two 
thousand  calves  killed  every  year,  and 
they  are  all  hung  up  by  their  hind  legs 
and  then  get  a  hard  blow  on  top  of  their 
heads,  which  are  then  cut  off.  The  larg¬ 
est  ones  get  this  blow  before  they  are 
hung  up,  as  it  is  easier  handling  them 
when  limp  and  insensible.  As  to  shoot¬ 
ing,  no  one  can  always  hit  an  animal  in 
the  right  spot.  A  slight  movement  of  the 
head  just  as  the  trigger  is  pressed  and 
the  bullet  goes  outside  of  an  immediately 
vital  spot  and  the  animal  must  be  shot 
again.  I  have  seen  it  happen  quite  often 
with  calves  as  well  as  other  animals.  I 
dislike  as  much  an  anyone,  I  think,  to 
inflict  or  see  inflicted  pain  of  any  kind, 
arid  I  have  often  wished  nothing  had  to 
be  Killed,  but  nature  ordained  this  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  lives  of  most  of  our  lower 
animals.  My  experience  is  that  the  kill¬ 
ing  of  calves  in  the  manner  described  is 
the  easiest,  quickest  and  most  humane 
method.  If  Mr.  Selter  or  T,  M.  .1.  want 
to  see  suffering  among  calves  let  them  go 
to  a  carload  of  them  that  are  being 
shipped  in  from  even  Vermont,  as  they 
are  often  loaded.  J.  S.  L. 

Massachusetts, 


New  York  Local  Fairs 

q^he  following  table  gives  county,  town 
and  date  of  various  New  York  State  local 


fairs : 

Albany.  Altamont . Sept.  18-21. 

Allegany,  Angelica . Sej/t.  18-21 

Allegany,  Cuba . Sept.  25-28 

American  Institute,  New  Yoi’k, 

Sept.  25-27  and  Nov.  7-C 

Broome,  Whitney  Point . Aug.  14-11 

Broome,  Binghamton . Sept,  25-29 

Cattaraugus,  Little  Valley . Sept.  3-1 

Chemung,  Elmira . Oct.  l-f 

Chenango,  Norwich . Aug.  28  31 

Chenango,  Aftou . Aug.  21-24 

Clinton,  Plattsburg . Sept.  11-11 

Columbia,  Chatham . 'Sept.  3-0 

Cortland,  Coi'tland . Aug.  20-2.'^ 

Delaware,  Walton . Sept.  4-7 

Dutchess,  Poughkeepsie . Sept.  5-7 

Erie,  Hamburg . Sept.  25-28 

Essex.  Westport . Sept.  4-7 

Franklin,  Malone . Sept.  18-21 

Genesee,  Batavia . Sept.  18-22 

Jefferson,  Watertown . Sept.  4-7 

.Tefferson,  Cape  Vincent . Sept.  11-13 

Lewis.  Lowville . Aug.  28-31 

Livingston,  Avon . Sept.  20-29 

Livingston,  Hemlock . Oct.  3-5 

Livingston,  Caledonia . Oct.  9-12 

Madison,  Brookfield . Sept.  18-20 

Madison,  D'e  Ruyter . Aug.  14-17 

Monroe,  Brockport . Aug.  29-Sept.  1 

Monroe,  Rochester . Sej/t.  .3-8 

Montgomery.  Fonda . Oct.  2-0 

State  Fair,  Syracuse . Sept.  10-15 

Oneida,  Rome . Sept.  5-7 

Oneida,  Vernon . Sept.  20-28 

Oneida,  Boonville . Sept.  18-21 

Ontario,  Canandaigua . Sept.  20-22 

Ontario,  Naples . Sept.  12-14 

Orange,  Middletown . Aug.  21-23 

Orleans,  Albion . Sept.  12-15 

Oswego,  Fulton . Aug.  14-17 

Oswego,  Sandy  Creek . Aug.  21-24 

Otsego,  Mon-is . r . Oct.  2-4 

Otsego,  Oueonta . Sept.  14-21 

Otsego,  Richfield  Springs . Sept.  24-20 

Queens,  Mineola . Sept.  25-29 

Rensselaer,  Nassau . Sept.  11-14 

Rockland,  Orangeburg . Sept.  3-7 

Rockland,  New  City . Sept.  19-22 

St.  Lawrence,  Canton . Aug.  28-30 

St.  Lawrence,  Ogdensburg . Sept.  3-7 

St.  Lawrence,  Gouverneur.  .  .  . Aug.  21-24 

St.  Lawrence,  Potsdam . Sept.  4-7 

Saratoga,  Ballston  Spa . Aug.  27-30 

Schoharie.  Cobleskill . . . . Sept.  24-28 


vSchuyler.  Watkins . Sept.  4-7 

Seneca,  Waterloo . Sept.  25-27 

Steuben,  Bath . Sept.  25-28 

Steuben,  Hornell . Aug.  28-31 

Steuben,  Troupsburg . .Sept.  4-7 

Suffolk,  Riverhead . Sept.  18-21 

Sullivan,  Monticello . Aug.  28-31 

Tioga,  Oswego . Sept.  11-14 

Tioga,  Newark  Valley . Aug.  7-9 

Tompkins,  Ithaca . Sept.  19-22 

Tompkins,  Dryden.... . Sept.  4-6 

Tompkins,  Trumansburg . Aug.  28-.31 

Warren,  Warrensburg . Aug.  21-24 

AVashington,  Hudson  Falls... Aug.  28-.31 

Washington,  Cambridge . Sept.  11-14 

Wayne,  Newark . Sept.  0-8 

AVayne,  Palmyra . Sept.  27-29 

AA'estchester.  White  I’lains.Aug.  29-Sept  1 

AA'yoming,  AA’arsaw . Aug.  21-24 

AA'yoming,  Perry . Oct.  9-11 

Y'ates,  Penn  Y'an . Oct,  9-11 

Yates,  Dundee . Oct.  2-4 


Homemade  Cheese 

In  regard  to  that  article  on  cheese¬ 
making  at  home,  what  kind  of  a  tub  is 
used  and  how  large?  How  about  a  press 
— how  is  it  made?  For  five  gallons  of 
milk,  how  much  rennet  would  cause  it  to 
curdle  in  the  required  time — 40  minutes? 
AA’lhat  is  a  curd  knife,  is  it  a  special  in¬ 
strument  or  will  any  old  knife  answer 
the  purpose?  AA’hen  the  whey  is  all 
drained  off  the  curd  is  it  to  be  put  into 
the  “cooler”?  AA^ll  an  ice-box  answer  the 
purpo.se,  or  will  a  cool  cellar  do?  How 
is  the  hoop  msually  made?  Can  hoops  be 
bought  for  the  purpose,  and  where? 

F..A.  W. 

As  to  what  kind  of  a  tub  is  used,  one 
is  not  confined  to  any  fixed  style.  With 
us  a  tub  was  used  that  resembled  a  small 
washtub,  the  size  of  course  depending  on 
the  amount  of  curd  it  is  to  hold.  Regard¬ 
ing  the  press,  it  is  a  block  of  wood  of 
same  diameter  as  the  hoop,  so  it  will  just 
fit  down  inside,  and  is  used  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  pressing,  being  well  weighted.  As 
to  the  amount  of  rennet  to  the  gallon  I 
am  not  certain,  but  enough  should  be 
used  to  curdle  the  mass.  The  curd  knife 
is  a  long-bladed  knife  for  cutting  the  curd. 
Any  old  knife  would  not  answer  on  ac¬ 
count  of  length — it  should  cut  clear  to 
the  bottom  in  order  to  drain  all  of  the 
whey,  ’rhe  knife  is  often  made  of  wood, 
blade  long  and  made  sharp  on  both  sides 
so  as  to  cut  to  the  bottom.  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  the  ice-box  could  not  be  made 
to  answer  nicely,  _  I  think  you  mu.st  have 
seen  the  old-fa.shioned  cheese  box.  ’Phe 
hoop  is  made  as  wide  as  the  desired  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  cheese.  It  resembles  some¬ 
what  the  old-fashioned  half-bushel  or  peck 
measure.  I  think  they  were  factory 
made.  J.  M.  w. 


SANITATION 


IS  THE  RELIABLE  METHOD 
FOR  PREVENTING 

FOOT  AND 
MOUTH  DISEASE 

HOG  CHOLERA 

AND  OTHER  CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 

You  can  make  all  live-stock 
quarters  sanitary  by  using 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1 

I 

The  Standardized,  Reliable 
Dip  and  Disinfectant. 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1  has  been  used  at  the  j 
large  state  fairs  in  the  United  States  for 
the  last  ten  years  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
contagious  disease.  It  has  done  it,  and 
KRESO  DIP  No.  1  will  do  the  same  for 
you  on  the  farm.  i 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1  is  reliable.  It  is  j 
easy  to  use.  It  is  inexpensive.  | 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on  the 
treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or  pitch 
mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on  how 
to  build  a  hog  wallow,,  which  will  keep 
hogs  clean  and  healthy. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on  how 
to  protect  your  hogs  from  lice-  and  para¬ 
sites  and  disease. 

Write  for  them. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Dept.  Animal  Industry.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


-  ■  '  — =*l 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal,”  See 
gtiarantee  editorial  page,  :  :  : 


New  York  State  Fair 

GREAT  FOOD  TRAINING  CAMP 

A  BIGGER  than  ever  Program— More  Elxlensive  Exhibits—  New  Inventions  in  Farm  Machinery — More 
interesting,  amusing  things  to  see  —  BUT  the  real  big  idea  behind  the  Fair  this  year  is  that  it  is  a 
FOOD  TRAINING  CAMP — the  on.  place  where  you  can  learn,  and  should  learn  the 
big  lessons  of  Food  Production,  Food  Uses  and  Household  Elconomy 


COME  this  year  above  all  years  — your  Nation  and  State  urge  this.  Come  and  see  Twenty  Thousand  of 
Uncle  Sam's  Troops  in  Training  at  State  Fair  Military  Camp  for  service  inTFrance. 

AVe  face  a  National  Crisis  —  one  every  man  must  help  meet.  If  you  are  not  a  soldier  you  can  learn  your 
part  at  this  Fair,  learn  it  interestingly  and  quickly. 

See  Blooded  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Swine,  and  latest  improved  models  of  Agricult¬ 
ural  Machinery  and  Implements. 

PATRIOTIC  PATRIOTISM — The  Nation’s  By-word.  If  you  are  practical  and  patriotic  you  will  get  the 
benefit  of  the  big  lessons  at 

THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

SYRACUSE  —  September  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Connecticut  Contest 

Following  ia  the  record  at  Storrs, 
Conn.,  for  week  ending  August  7,  and 
total  to  date : 


Barred  Bocks. 


Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn . 

Michigan  P.  Farm,  Mich . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Jules  F.  Francais,  h.  I . 

Hampton  Institute,  Va . 

Fairflelds  Poultry  Farms,  N.  H . 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farms,  Ontario... 

Kodman  Schaff,  N.  H . 

Bock  Koso  Farm,  N.  Y . 

'White  Bocks. 

Holllston  mu  P.  Farm,  Mass . 

Benjamin  P.  Low,  N.  H . . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Buff  Bocks. 

Koshaw  Farms,  Conn . 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn . 

"White  Wyandottes, 

A.  L.  Mulloy,  Conn . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

A.  L.  Vreeland,  N.  J . 

Grant  Buler  &  Son,  Pa . 

Joseph  Moreau,  R.  I . 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  I . 

Brayman  Farm,  N.  H . 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario  . 

Vine  Hill  Farm,  Mass . 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y . 

Everett  E.  Wheeler,  Mass . 

J.  E.  Watson,  Conn . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Harry  Kendall,  N.  Y . 

Jay  H.  Ernisse,  N.  Y . 

Ny brook  Farm,  L.  I . 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

H.  P.  Cloyes  &  H.  R.  Sullivan,  Conn. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Mass . 

Bhode  Island  Beds. 

Frank  E.  Turner,  Mass . 

Frank  B  Turner,  Mass . 

Colonial  Farm,  N.  H . 

A.  B.  Brundage,  Conn . 

Hlllvlew  P,  Farm,  Vt.  (U.  0.) . 

Homer  P.  Deming,  Conn . 

Charles  O.  Polhemus,  N.  Y.. . 

Pequot  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm,  Conn. 

Laurel  Hill  Farm,  R.  I . 

George  W.  Harris,  Conn . 

Harry  B,  Cook,  Conn . 

A.  "W.  Rumery,  N.  H . 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Conn . 

Allan’s  Hardtobeat  Reds,  R.  I . 

Glenview  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Fatherland  Farm,  Mass . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn . 

Royal  Farms,  Conn . 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn . 

Plnecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

White  Orpingtons. 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  I . 

Harry  Paxton,  N.  Y . 

'White  X,eghoms. 

'A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . . 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

Jay  H.  Ernisse,  N.  Y . 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

J.  O.  LeFevre,  N.  Y . 

Rollwood  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

W'm.  L.  Gilbert  Home,  Conn . 

Francis  F,  Lincoln,  Conn . 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . 

Koshaw  Farms,  Conn . 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Conn . 

Chas.  Heigl,  Ohio  . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Will  Barron,  England  . 

J,  Colllnson,  England  . 

Abel  Latham,  England  . 

Bushkill  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y . 

Eglantine  Farm,  Md . 

Frank  R.  Hancock,  Vt . 

Margareta  P.  Farm,  Ohio  . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn . 

N.  W.  Hendryx,  Conn . 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard,  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conn  . 

Hampton  Institute,  Va . 

Toth  Bros.,  Conn . 

White  Leghorn  Club,  111 . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 

Geo.  A.  Stannard,  Kansas  . 

Jas.  F.  Harrington,  N.  J . 

H.  W,  Colllngwood,  N.  J . 

Windsweep  Farm,  Conn . 

Windsweep  Farm,  Conn . 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  J . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J . 

Dr.  E.  P.  Holmes,  Maine . 

Hlllview  Farm,  Mo . . 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn . 

Hillside  Farm,  Conn . 

Silver  Campines. 

Eugene  Van  Why,  Conn . 

Dneowa  Campine  Yards,  Conn.  ...... 

Totals  . . 


W  eek  Total 

, 

1457 

39 

1410 

20 

1068 

23 

1231 

30 

1075 

37 

1680 

35 

1192 

27 

1307 

il 

1240 

44 

1439 

33 

936 

34 

1250 

22 

1276 

22 

978 

25 

1237 

27 

1516 

41 

1260 

34 

1298 

30 

1361 

35 

1362 

40 

1338 

30 

1210 

21 

1233 

T  34 

1329 

n  29 

1096 

25 

1148 

34 

130 

43 

994 

31 

1346 

29 

1124 

33 

1485 

31 

1276 

41 

1264 

26 

1322 

38 

1187 

18 

1164 

38 

1458 

20 

1187 

35 

1352 

31 

1406 

35 

1259 

24 

1214 

20 

1448 

29 

1210 

36 

1392 

33 

1061 

47 

1573 

24 

1147 

13 

860 

26 

1419 

21 

999 

27 

1149 

30 

1370 

26 

1363 

8 

1096 

41 

1526 

47 

1629 

42 

1355 

40 

1291 

43 

i»a2 

34 

1130 

54 

1397 

48 

1328 

33 

1235 

46 

1377 

53 

14,36 

29 

1)69 

30 

1048 

40 

1169 

35 

1362 

33 

1306 

35 

1344 

46 

1815 

39 

1391 

32 

1498 

32 

1131 

41 

1399 

38 

1606 

30 

1343 

38 

1617 

45 

1228 

47 

1625 

26 

1259 

34 

1005 

23 

979 

33 

1372 

39 

1270 

47 

1493 

27 

1291 

43 

1323 

47 

1565 

48 

1606 

44 

1238 

51 

1351 

46 

1249 

28 

1219 

26 

1344 

33 

1333 

29 

1091 

37 

939 

3390 

129681 

In  an  Old  White  Linen  Dress 

(Contimied  from  page  988) 
voice  agaiu.  I  knew  I  must  come  right 
here  tonight  and  ask  you  to  marry  me. 
Will  you,  Emmy?  I  need  you  so.” 

‘Robert,”  her  voice  faltered  as  her 
eyes  wandered  to  the  suitcase.  Yes,  she 
must  tell  him  that  it  was  not  from  choice 
she  had  worn  he  old  white  linen  dress. 

She  drew  away  from  hie  outstretched 
arms  and  groped  for  the  right  words. 
Then  in  broken  sentences  she  told  the 
story  of  the  blue  foulard  dress  she  had 
left  behind.  She  tried  to  give  her  story 
a  humorous  turn,  but  her  words  trailed 
out  into  a  tearful  whisper  as  she  finished. 

“So  you  see,  Robert,  I’m  not  calm,  and 
sweet  and  gentle  and  all  that  you  think. 
I’m - ” 

“I  wouldr^t  have  you  different,  dear, 
not  the  least  in  the  w’orld.”  He  held  her 
fast  and  she  clung  to  him,  shaken  by  sobs 
and  happy  laughter,  while  he  smothered 
her  lips  in  kisses. 

Simple  Science 

(Continued  fi-om  page  983) 

ing  this.  Still,  there  ai’e  cases  where 
something  of  the  sort  seems  to  be  needed, 


and  here  is  a  mixture  which  is  harmless, 
and  if  the  last  two  items  cost  too  much 
you  can  as  well  leave  them  out :  Pow¬ 
dered  talc,  13  ounces;  boric  acid,  2 
ounces ;  salicylic  acid,  %  ounce ;  benzoic 
acid  or  sodium  benzoate,  ounce. 

F.  D.  c. 


Cracking  of  Baking-powder  Bread 

Why  does  a  loaf  of  baking  powder 
bread  always  crack  lengthwise?  Can  it 
be  prevented?  I  never  have  this  trou¬ 
ble  with  raised  bread.  mbs.  w.  g.  r. 

Raised  bread  rises  because  the  yeast 
plant  feeds  on  the  sugar  and  starch  and 
makes  carbonic  acid  gas.  As  the  loaf  is 
warmed  in  the  oven  the  plants  act  fast¬ 
er  at  first  and  then  are  all  killed  by  the 
heat,  which,  meanwhile,  is  expanding 
rather  gently  the  gas  they  have  made. 
At  the  same  time  the  gluten,  the  gum, 
of  the  flour  used  with  water,  makes  the 
dough  rather  sticky,  and  the  outside  of 
the  loaf  has  dried  and  begun  to  bake, 
thus  _  making  u  sort  of  skin  to  hold  the 
gas  in  for  a  while.  Even  though  this 
skin  bakes  to  a  very  tender  crust,  it  is 
rather  tough  when  wet  or  even  when  half 
baked,  and  rather  ela.stic,  too,  so  even 
though  the  gas  expands  it  tends  to 
stretch  over  the  loaf  and  hold  the  gas 
till  the  last  momeut. 

Baking  powder  bread  is  raised  by  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  set  free  from  bicar¬ 
bonate  of  soda,  (rarely  carbonate  of 
soda),  by  some  acid,  the  exact  kind  of 
acid  differing  according  to  the  powder, 
hut  always  a  harmless  one.  This  action 
of  the  acid  on  the  soda  begins  just  as 
soon  as  the  powder  is  wet  or  even  moist¬ 
ened,  and  is  greatly  hastened  by  heat. 
So  that,  since  the  quicker  the  making  the 
better  it  raises,  in  baking  powder  bread 
the  flour  scarcely  gets  a  chance  to  get 
gummy,  and  in  the  oven  the  gas  goes  off 
promptly,  raising  the  bread  after  a  fa.sh- 
ion,  to  be  sure,  hut  breaking  the  outer 
skin  as  it  goes.  It  breaks  down  the  mid¬ 
dle  because  there  is  the  most  strain  and 
least  strength.  There  may  be  some  trick 
to  beat  the  baking  powder;  if  so  we 
would  be  glad  to  hear  it.  To  wet  up  a 
part  of  the  flour  with  some  of  the  water 
before  the  powder  was  added  might  help. 

F.  D.  C. 


Cleaning  Out  a  Sink  Drain 

What  acid  will  cut  the  grease  in  a 
drain  from  a  kitchen  sink?  MRS.  G.  H.  B. 

New  York. 

Acids  are  of  no  use  in  these  cases ;  it 
requires  an  alkali,  soda  lye,  or  caustic 
soda,  which  is  sold  in  small  cans  under 
several  trade  names.  The  contents  of  a 
can  of  this,  containing  about  13  ounces, 
is  dissolved  in  two  gallons  of  water,  and 
brought  to  a  boil  in  an  iron  kettle,  and 
caustic  fluid,  with  all  precautions  consid¬ 
ering  its  very  dangerous  character,  is 
poured  slowly  into  the  drain  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  at  least  four  times  the  volume  of 
boiling  water.  If  you  can  get  at  the  far 
end,  to  stopper  it,  the  lye  may  be  let 
stay  in  the  pipe  for  an  hour  or  so  and 
then  washed  out  with  the  boiling  water. 
More  than  one  treatment  will  probably 
be  required.  f.  d.  c. 


Water  Glass  Discolored  by  Oak 

I  used  an  oak  butter-tub  for  preserv¬ 
ing  eggs  in  waterglass.  The  liquid  turns 
a  dark  reddish  color.  Is  there  anything 
poisonous  about  this?  What  is  it? 

S.  B. 

You  merely  extracted,  with  the  excess 
alkali  of  the  waterglass,  some  of  the 
natural  coloring  matter  of  the  oak,  plus, 
perhaps,  some  of  the  color  which  had 
been  used  in  the  butter.  It  will  not  hurt 
the  quality  of  the  eggs,  unless  it  gives 
them  an  “oaken”  flavor,  which  I  would 
hardly  expect,  but  some  of  the  color  may 
transfer  itself,  i.e.  “dye,”  the  shell,  but 
this  would  be  harmless.  Some  of  the 
reactions  of  these  organic  coloring  mat¬ 
ters  are  only  to  be  determined  by  experi¬ 
ment.  Oak  hark  or  chips  will  dye  in  an 
acid  bath,  leather  gets  its  color  that  way, 
but  I  do  not  know  what  it  will  do  in  an 
alkaline  hath.  There  may  he  a  trace  of 
iron  in  the  waterglass,  and  in  that  case 
the  whole  thing  will  slowly  turn  to  ink 
and  the  shells  will  dye  black,  but  in  any 
event  there  is  nothing  poisonous  present. 

F.  D.  C. 


Preserving  Powders 

I  have  received  a  sample  of  a  preserv¬ 
ing  powder.  Do  you  think  it  is  right 
to  use  those  things?  G.  A.  S. 

Freeport,  Me. 

A  sample  of  the  same  article  reached 
our  hands  also,  and  has  been  examined. 
It  is  a  mixture  of  sodium  sulphite  and 
boric  acid,  the  sulphite,  with  the  acids  of 
fruit,  gives  a  little  free  sulphurous  acid, 
which  is  a  fairly  active  germ-killer,  and 
the  boric  acid  is  also  a  mild  disinfectant. 
As  the  sulphurous  acid  soon  goes  over  to 
sulphuric  and  as  the  boric  acid  is  rather 
colorless  stuff,  harmful  perhaps  in  quan¬ 
tity,  but  surely  not  in  the  amounts  or¬ 
dered  to  be  used,  we  find  it  hard  to  he 
convinced  that  anyone’s  stomach  is  go¬ 
ing  to  he  hurt  by  the  amounts  that  they 
would  finally  get  in  a  saucer  of  rasp¬ 
berries,  say,  some  time  next  Winter. 

The  real  reason  why  this  sort  of  thing 
should  not  be  used  is  that  at  best  they 
are  not  very  efficient,  and  are  liable  to 
fail  unexpectedly,  and  by  depending  on 
them  the  canner  is  less  likely  to  use 
properly  fresh  fruit  and  take  care.  If 


only  first-class  fruit  or  vegetables  are 
used,  and  the  work  is  done  right,  these 
preservatives  are  not  needed,  so  why  take 
a  chance?  f.  d.  c. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER. 

Market  is  strong  on  practically  all 
grades.  Prints  especially  scarce.  Fancy 
creamery,  42  to  43 ;  good  to  choice,  39 
to  42.  Prints,  44  to  45. 

EGGS. 

New  laid  of  uniform  quality,  very 
scarce.  Fancy  nearby,  45  to  46 ;  gath¬ 
ered,  best,  37  to  40;  lower  grades,  33  to 
36. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls  and  chickens  in  moderate  sup¬ 
ply  and  selling  fairly  well.  Fowls,  23 
to  25 ;  roosters,  16  to  17 ;  chickens,  25  to 
30 ;  ducks,  17  to  19 ;  pigeons,  pair,  22  to 
28. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Demand  good  and  market  higher. 
Fowls,  24  to  26;  broilers,  best,  38  to  40; 
medium  to  good,  30  to  35 ;  ducks,  21  to 
22 ;  squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.  to  doz.,  $4  to 
$4.65;  lighter,  $2.40  to  $3.75. 

FRUITS. 

Picked  apples  in  good  demand ;  peaches 
steady ;  muskmelons  rather  slow.  Ap¬ 
ples,  bu.,  50  to  $1.75 ;  peaches,  crate, 
$2.50  to  .$3.75 ;  muskmelons,  Maryland, 
bu.,  $1  to  $2.25. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes  steady ;  onions  doing  better. 
Potatoes,  bbl.,  $2  to  $3 ;  %-bu.  bkt.,  40 
to  65 ;  sweets,  hbl.,  .$6  to  $7 ;  onions,  %- 
hu.  bkt.,  60  to  65 ;  mushrooms,  lb.,  25  to 
40. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay  market  slow,  especially  on  the 
medium  and  under  grades.  No.  1  Tim¬ 
othy,  $20.50  to  $21 ;  No:  2,  $18  to  $19 ; 
No.  3,  $15.50  to  $16.50;  Clover  mixed, 
$14.50  to  $18.50.  Straw,  rye,  $12.50  to 
$13.50;  Oat,  $10  to  $11.50. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers,  $9.50  to  $12.50;  hulls,  $7  to  $9; 
cows,  $6  to  $8.50 ;  calves,  $10  to  $14 ; 
sheep,  $6.50  to  $10.75 ;  lambs,  $9.50  to 
$15 ;  hogs,  $14  to  $16. 


Rochester  Markets 

The  Southern  potatoes  are  now  rapid¬ 
ly  being  replaced  with  home-grown  sup¬ 
plies.  The  new  tubers  are  selling  for 
$4  to  $4.50  per  barrel.  The  first  home¬ 
grown  sweet  corn  of  the  season  was  sold 
at  40c  a  dozen  ear.s.  Peas  have  been 
selling  well  at  $1  per  bu.shel  and  green 
beans  at  30  to  .35c  per  basket.  A  small 
offering  of  beets  moved  at  10  to  15e 
per  dozen  bunches.  Tomatoes  quoted  at 
$1  per  basket.  All  vegetables  are  now 
growing  well  and  a  marked  increase  in 
the  offerings  is  expected  soon.  Other 
truck  was  quoted  as  follows :  Cucum¬ 
bers,  30  tO'  55e  peir  dozen ;  Summer 
squa.sh,  60  to  75c  dozen ;  green  onions, 
8  to  10c  dozen ;  turnips,  35  to  40c  bas¬ 
ket  ;  cabbage,  40  to  60q  dozen ;  lettuce, 
10  to  1.5c;  carrots,  10  to  l‘2c;  parsley, 
20c;  rhubarb,  15  to  20c;  butter  beans, 
30c  ha.sket. 

Raspberries  have  been  moving  at  firm 
prices.  Buyers  paid  14  to  16c  quart 
for  r('d  caps,  10  to  12c  quart  for  blacks 
and  He  quart  for  Shaffer  berries.  Red 
currants  sold  for  6c  pound,  whites  at 
7o  and  blacks  at  9a  Sour  cherries 
brought  6c  a  pound.  Apples  were  plenti¬ 
ful  at  40e  per  basket  and  peaches  sold 
at  $1  per  basket.  For  evaporated  ap¬ 
ples  dealers  were  paying  evapoa-ators  as 
follows :  Prime,  1916,  bags,  814c  lb. ; 
choice,  1916,  hags,  lOe  lb.;  fancy,  1916, 
bags,  lie  Ih. ;  cores  and  skins,  1916, 
2%c  lb. ;  chops,  1916,  2%c  lib. 

Live  poultry  met  with  a  good  inquiry, 
buyers  paying  20  to  22c  a  pound  for  old 
fowls  and  24  to  25c  a  pound  for  broilers. 
Live  ducks  sold  at  19c  a  pound.  Eggs 
were  quoted  at  36  to  38c  a  dozen  by 
some  sellers,  and  40  to  45c  by  others. 
Country  butter  brought  30  to  ,35e  a 
pound ;  cheese,  24%c.  a.  h.  p. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Society  of  American  Florists  and  Or¬ 
namental  Horticulturists,  New  York 
City,  August  21-2.3. 

Summer  meeting  New  York  State  Po¬ 
tato  Association,  Kasoag.  Oswego  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.,  August  25.  1917. 

Iowa  State  Fair,  Des  Moines,  August 
22-31. 

Ohio  State  Fair,  Columbus,  August 
27-31. 

Michigan  State  Fair,  Detroit,  August 
.31-Sept  9. 

Kankakee  Interstate  Fair,  Kankakee, 
Ill..  Sept.  1-7. 

Nebraska  State  Fair,  Lincoln,  Sept. 

2- 9. 

Indiana  State  Fair,  Indianapolis, 
Sept.  3-7. 

Minnesota  State  Fair,  HamHne,  Sept. 

3- 8. 

Northern  Nut  Growers’  Association, 
annual  convention,  Stamford,  Conn., 
Sei)t.  5-6. 

Illinois  State  Fair,  Springfield,  Sept. 
7-15. 

Solebury  Farmers’  Exhibit,  Solehury 
Deer  Park,  Solehury,  Pa.,  Sept.  7-8. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
September  10-1.5. 

Agi’icultural  Society  of  Queens-Nassau 
Counties,  seventy-sixth  annual  exhibi¬ 
tion,  Mineola,  N.  Y.,  Sei)t.  25-29. 

American  Poinological  Society,  regular 
biennial  meeting,  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  31- 
Nov.  4. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prlcei. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Faint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  cansed.by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to^u,  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 


IT 


I  can  save  you  money. 


O.W.  Ingersolt.  241  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn.  II.Y. 


ONLY  BRED  TO  LAY  PULLETS 
WILL  NOW  SHOW  A  PROFIT 

Standard  S.  C.  W.  LeghomM 
and  White  Rocks 
Line-bred  and  trapnested.  The  blood 
of  Storrs  and  Vineland  winners. 
PULLETS  for  Sale  to  begin  laying 
from  August  to  November. 

Cockerels  and  Hens 
EVERGREEN  FARM.  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 


1^  ^  LEGHORN  PULLETS  FOR  SALE- April 
■  1  5-J  hatched— farm  raised— REYNOLDS 
^  ^  FARM,  R.  F.  D.,  ANNANOALE,  N.  J. 

S.  O.  W.  Leghorns.  8c.  andnp.  Money 
refunded  for  dead  chicks.  Cir.  free. 
W.  A.  LAUVEK,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Chicks 


For  SAI,B— MAKCH  AND  APRIL  HATCHED 
PULLETS.  Parks’  200-egg  Barred  Rock  strain.  Also 
■Whita  Wyandottes.  CHAS.  MANLEY,  Braintree,  Vt. 

FOR  FALL  AND  EARLY  WINTER  EGGS.  LANSING’S  LATINS 
LEGHORNS,  tl.15.  E.  0.  LANSING,  ROMULUS.  NEW  YORK 

Tom  Barron  I  White  Leghorn 
WyckoffStriinS.C.W.Loghorni  ~ 

Satiafaetion  guaranteed.  J.  M.  OASE.Gilboa.N.Y. 

Sau  HiceBarred  RockCockerelo  Hiwarurr.";.;; 
100  White  Plymouth  Rock  Hens 

One  yaar  old.  Large,  vigorous  and  healthy  birds. 
Priea,  81.50  each.  IRVINS >.  FAVOR.  Jr.,  Kyaenke,  H.  t. 

Whifal  Bffhorns  Males.SI.SOeach 

lATiiia  "nnoLOgnOrnS  giiipp^d  on  approval. 

Blverdala  Ponltry  Farm,  Box  165,  Riverdale.  N.  J. 


.  Eke*  chicks  in  season. 

A.  C.  JONES.  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetowfi.  Delaware 

S.  C.  Rhodelsland  Reds  NeV  Y^"'k®  s  h  o  w  s 

two  consecutive  years.  High-grade  utility  breeding 
stoc^  also  eggs  for  hntcliing.  Send  for  circular. 

MAPLECROFT  FARMS,  Box  R.  Pawling, N.Y. 


jl 5  per  lOO 
140  per  1,000 
siLvtH,  wniit  XNU  COLUMBIAN  DAlrlM  niieLllNive 

WYANOOTTES.S.C.R.I.REOS  and  r9Kin  UUCKIIIIgS 
Aldham  Poultry  Farm,  R.  34,  Phoenlxville,  Pa. 

Leghorns-Banon-WyandotteSera’pKrlduced: 

Pullets  and  cockerels  from  imported  stock,  records  300  to 
2S2.  Imported  hens  with  records  over  260,  very  reasonable. 
Tested  yearling  cocks.  Ds  Isrrsn  Fsrm,  A.  I,  CsnnsUtnUs.  Ps. 

Pullsi$andCocksrelsB'!5ia'g,kf« 

Wyandottes.  R.  I.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas  and  Silver 
Campines.  Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  R.  2,  Athena,  Pa. 

fin  RdoI  Rraail*  Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys,  Hares 
UU  DBSI  DiBBUS  Dogs  and  Cavies.  Stock  and  Eggs, 
Catalogue  Free.  H.  A.  SOtTDEIt,  Box  2»,  8.ll«r.TiU«,ra. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

"Specially  bred  for  heavy  eoo-pradnetion."  Bred  for  many 
generations  from  higli-record  hens.  1,000  selocted 
breeding  hens  and  cockerels  at  $1  and  $1.60  each. 
Mu.st  have  room  for  growing  stock.  Buy  early  and 
save  money.  O.W.  I.ONQE.NKOKEK,  Bos  SU.  ElizabethtoTm,  Ps. 

THE  “MOHEGANITE”  STRAIN 

Of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  Rhode  Island  Whites,  “8 
hens  in  1,”  from  trapnested  ancestry,  recording  ISO  to  250 
eggs  in  pullet  year.  Prime  pullets  $1.10,  August  delivery; 
yearlings  $3,60.  MOIIEUAN  FARM,  Box  ¥,  Pe.ksklll,  K.V. 

WANTEDiar.f»'leghorn 

Belmar,  N.  J. 

April,  Full  Barron  Il^n.  Te.SyH.?rn.?^. 

BARRON’S  LEGHORNS 

6  hens  of  248  to  260-egg  itock,  mated  to  cockerel  (314- 
egg  stock)  for  $10.  Pullets  of  same  stock  $2  each. 
K.  CLAUDK  JONES  .  CraryvlUe,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-800  S.C.  White  Leghorn 

Hens  for  breeders.  tlOO  per  100. 


year-old  Lay  i  ng 
GEORGE  GRIGG,  Sorntrs.  N.  T. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

W«  b«IfeT«  eTery  adTertlser  In  oar  Poultry  Departmant  la 
honeat  and  raliabla.  Wa  stand  back  of  thesa  cisssihad  sdver* 
liaamonts  with  our  **  Squsro  Dasl  Guarantee/*  aa  wa  do  the 
display  advartiseroanta.  Those  purchaainir  esrga  for  batching 
ana  baby  chicks  must  understand  that  they  are  assuming 
soma  risk  when  ordering  from  a  distance.  For  the  most  part 
eggs  and  chicks  carry  safely,  but  sometimes  rough  hanoling 
by  the  azprass  companies  or  exposure  to  heat  and  cold  causes 
dsmago.  That  egn  fail  to  hatch  or  chicks  die  is  not  conclusive 
evidence  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  and  wo  shall 
not  consider  claims  on  that  basis.  To  avoid  controversy 
buyer  and  seller  should  have  a  daAnita  understanding  as  to 
the  responsibility  assumed  in  case  of  dissatisfaction. 


E  have  books  on 
all  subjects  of 
farming  by  rec¬ 
ognized  authorities. 
Write  us  and  we  will 
quote  you  prices  /. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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August  18,  191T. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


June  13  we  shipped  two  cases  eggs  to 
the  New  Jersey  Produce  Co.,  76  Com¬ 
merce  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.  They  have 
failed  to  remit  for  same,  and  w'e  have 
w'ritten  twice  but  fail  to  get  any  reply. 
Will  you  look  the  firm  up,  and  if  they  are 
swindlers  advertise  them  so  they  cannot 
beat  anyone  else?  J.  H. 

We  have  written  the  New  Jersey  Pro¬ 
duce  Co.  in  behalf  of  the  subscriber,  but 
we  fail  to  receive  response  to  our  letter. 
The  shipper,  however,  receives  a  letter 
from  Theodore  Cohn,  Mgr.,  asking  for 
further  time  to  make  settlement.  It  is 
apparent  that  shippers  should  find  some 
other  market  for  their  produce  and  not 
ship  to  this  concern. 

I  have  read  in  your  columns  that  you 
collect  for  your  subscribers.  Enclosed 
you  will  find  express  receipts  for  two 
cases  of  eggs  I  sent  to  United  Egg  Case 
Co.,  Max  Cherna,  Prop.,  75  Bast  119th 
St.,  New  York,  but  I  have  been  unable 
to  get  the  pay  for  them.  I  have  written  a 
number  of  times,  but  it  did  not  do  any 
good.  Will  you  please  see  what  you  can 
do  about  it?  F.  u. 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  case  of  a  de¬ 
liberate  plan  on  the  part  of  the  concern 
to  beat  the  shipper  out  of  the  value  of 
the  twm  cases  of  eggs.  The  firm  has  no 
financial  responsibility  that  we  are  able 
to  discover,  and  the  unwisdom  of  ship¬ 
ping  eggs  or  other  produce  to  sharks  of 
this  kind  has  often  been  pointed  out. 

Indictments  charging  Nichols  Field 
Wilson  and  several  of  his  associates  with 
intent  to  defraud  through  the  mails  were 
found  yesterday  by  the  Grand  Jury  of 
the  Federal  District  Court.  Besides  Wil¬ 
son  those  w’hose  names  figure  in  yester¬ 
day’s  proceedings  are  Willis  George  Em¬ 
erson,  Robert  P.  Matches,  M’illiam  Baer 
Ew’ing,  Theodore  A.  Campbell,  George  N. 
Campbell,  the  Emerson  Truck  and  Trac¬ 
tor  Company,  the  Ford  Tractor  Com¬ 
pany  of  South  Dakota,  the  Ford  Tractor 
Company,  Inc.,  of  Delaware  and  Robert 
P.  Matches  &  Co.  All  the  defendants, 
w'ith  the  exception  of  the  corporations 
and  William  Baer  Ewing  are  among  those 
indicted  some  weeks  ago  for  their  activity 
in  connection  with  the  sale  of  the  stock 
of  the  Emerson  Motors  Corporation. — 
Daily  paper. 

We  have  referred  to  these  get-rich- 
quick  stock-selling  schemes  repeatedly,  so 
that  the  only  interest  the  fresh  indict¬ 
ments  may  have  for  R.  N.-Y.  readers  is 
the  lesson  to  beware  of  all  similar  swin¬ 
dlers  who  roam  about  the  country  al¬ 
leging  they  will  make  people  rich  by  sell¬ 
ing  them  stock  in  automobiles,  traction  or 
tire  concerns.  It  is  reported  that  80,000 
shares  of  the  Ford  Tractor  stock  were 
sold  at  $3  per  share  in  a  period  of  6 
months.  This  means  $240,000  lost  to  the 
investors  in  this  proposition  alone.  Wil¬ 
liam  Baer  Ewing,  the  promoter  of  the 
Ford  Tractor  scheme,  is  said  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  authorities  to  have  served  a  sen¬ 
tence  in  San  Quentin  penitentiary  for  a 
similar  offense  as  the  pi’esent  indictment. 

I  write  this  as  a  warning,  if  you  think 
best,  for  “Publisher’s  Desk,”  also  for  in¬ 
formation.  Four  years  ago  I  bought  a 
Sandow  engine  from  the  Detroit  Motor 
Car  Supply  Co.  The  Wadsworth  Mfg. 
Co.  is  the  successor.  May  26  I  sent  this 
company  for  a  broken  part  of  my  engine, 
$1.75.  The  part  wanted  was  listed  at 
$1.50,  but  I  sent  the  extra  25c  to  cover 
postage  and  as  a  hurry  inducenrient.  June 
8th  the  company  sent  me  a  part  listed  at 
40e  and  a  receipted  bill  for  $1.75.  I  did 
not  use  this  part,  so  at  once  sent  it  back, 
insuring  the  same.  Since  then  until  now, 
more  than  tw'o  months,  I  have  written 
them  about  twice  a  week.  I  get  occa¬ 
sionally  duplicate  receipted  bills  for 
$1.75,  but  I  do  not  get  the  needed  part 
to  my  engine  nor  my  money  back.  Four 
times  I  have  earnestly  requested  one  A. 
M.  Ratigan,  sales  manager,  to  inform  me 
from  what  firm  I  can  buy  the  parts  of  my 
engine  as  needed,  if  he  can’t  or  won’t 
supply  me.  No  response.  I  should  very 
much  appreciate  the  information  from 
any  reader  where  I  can  buy  parts  for  a 
2%  H.  P.  Sandow  kerosene  engine.  It 
is  now  out  of  commission,  and  I  cannot 
get  repairs.  C.  E. 

New  York. 

The  above  illustrates  the  danger  of 
buying  machinery  from  concerns  that  do 
not  show  the  right  disposition  with  regard 
to  furnishing  their  customers  with  parts 
which  may  break.  Our  subscribers  W’ho 
have  purchased  engines  from  the  Detroit 
Motor  Car  Supply  Co.  and  its  successor, 
the  AVadsworth  Mfg.  Co.,  have  reported 
all  sorts  of  trouble,  but  this  is  the  first 
case  where  parts  could  not  be  obtained. 
“C.  R.’s”  experience  illustrates  clearly 
the  indifference  of  the  firm  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  their  customers.  Perhaps  some 
farmer  who  has  abandoned  one  of  the  2^4 


H.  P.  Sandow  engines  may  be  willing  to 
supply  the  part  for  “C.  R.”  AVe  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  from  any  such  subscriber. 

I  bought  an  automobile  a  year  ago, 
the  man  I  bought  it  from  told  me  that 
I  should  join  the  Federal  Auto  Supply 
Ass’n,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  have  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  buying  my  supplies  at  wholesale, 
and  I  did  so,  paying  him  $5  for  same. 
Last  Summer  I  did  not  order  any  sup¬ 
plies.  I  then  sent  an  order  March  10 
with  check  for  $33.66  which  got  back  to 
bank  very  promptly  and  was  paid.  The 
company  did  not  acknowledge  receipt  of 
same,  in  fact  I  heard  from  them  in  no 
shape  for  six  weeks.  I  wrote  them  a 
number  of  times  without  any  reply  but 
finally  they  sent  some  goods,  not  quite  a 
third  in  value  that  I  had  sent  for.  For 
instance  I  ordered  two  extra  seats  and 
one  came.  I  ordered  three  chamois,  two 
were  sent  and  no  bill  sent  and  no  letter 
from  them  to  explain.  I  have  written 
several  times  since  receiving  what  they 
sent  but  not  a  word  from  them.  I  re¬ 
ceived  in  goods  ordered  March  10,  1917, 
$9.38  worth,  leaving  $23.28  not  sent. 
If  you  can  do  anything  to  straighten 
these  people  out  I  shall  be  very  thank¬ 
ful.  F.  T.  AV. 

New  York. 

AA’le  fear  this  association  is  a  first  cou¬ 
sin  to  the  old  International  Automobile 
League,  Buffalo,  N.  T.  More  than  a 
month  ago  the  concern  wrote  us :  “The 
person  who  had  charge  of  Mr.  AA^'agner’s 
order  is  out  of  town  at  present  and  will 
be  back  the  first  of  next  week  and  will 
have  the  same  adjusted  at  that  time.” 
AVe  know  the  customer  has  not  been  able 
to  get  any  response  to  letters  in  the 
meantime.  Small  satisfaction  for  the 
member  who  cannot  get  supplies  after 
he  has  ordered  and  paid  for  them.  This 
is  the  usual  result  of  joining  “member¬ 
ship”  schemes. 

I  enclose  you  herewith  a  rather  fine 
“get-ricW-quick”  bit  of  literature  that 
reached  me  a  few  days  ago.  I  am  rath¬ 
er  too  old  a  bird  for  this  kind  of  chaff, 
but  a  good  many  I  fear  will  bite.  I  con¬ 
sider  it  a  rather  clever  piece  of  work. 
He  surely  hits  the  nail  square  w^hen  he 
says  “you  should  clear  from  $100  to  $500 
per  acre  off  your  vegetables,  owing  to 
w'hat  you  raised  and  how,  when  and 
where  you  find  your  market !”  Farther 
on  is  another  fine  little  bit,  “Hence  a 
lO-acre  grove  should  net  its  owner  from 
$600  to  $1,000  annually?”  How  very 
cleverly  the  bait  covers  the  book.  Again, 
who  valuese  that  land  at  $75  per  acre, 
for  on  that  hangs  the  value  of  those  gold 
bonds?  I  am  not  a  farmer,  but  have 
been  among  them  all  my  life.  All  my 
schoolboy  holidays  were  spent  on  farms 
in  the  Cheshire  cheese  district  at  home, 
many  a  long  year  ago.  I  enjoy  most  thor¬ 
oughly  reading  your  paper  for  it  is  clean 
and  hits  straight  from  the  shoulder  at 
“sin,  the  world  and  the  devil.”  Thank 
you  for  doing  as  you  are  and  every 
prosperity  go  with  you  in  the  Great 
Fight.  H.  H.  w. 

Virginia. 

The  above  remarks  are  applied  in  par¬ 
ticular  to  Dr.  Geo.  F.  Hall,  founder, 
owner  and  general  manager  of  “Chris¬ 
tian  Colony,”  Boyce  Bldg.,  Chicago.  The 
alleged  “Christian  Colony”  is  supposed 
to  be  located  in  De  Soto  County,  Fla. 
The  only  comments  we  feel  that  it  is 
necessary  to  make  in  the  case  is  to  refer 
the  public  to  the  Green  Ridge  A’’alley 
Orchards  Co.,  Green  Ridge  Valley,  Md., 
the  Dupont  Railway  &  Land  Co.,  Du¬ 
pont,  Fla.,  and  Mills  Farms,  Fruitland, 
Miss.  The  experience  of  people  who  were 
deceived  by  the  land  sharks  operating 
the  above  named  concerns  ought  to  be 
sufficient  guidance  for  the  public  in  sim¬ 
ilar  schemes,  such  as  this  “Christian 
Colony.” 


Crude  Carbolic  Spray 

1.  Once  a  week  I  am  spraying  with 
crude  carbolic  acid  the  perches  in  my 
chicken-houses  to  keep  out  mites  and 
eventually  kill  disease  germs.  Every 
time  I  do  this  the  chickens  on  the  nests 
blink  their  eyes,  just  as  if  the  acid  irri¬ 
tated  their  eyes.  Has  this  a  tendency 
to  cause  sore  eyes  as  some  of  my  hens 
are  affected^  that  way?  AA^ould  you  ad¬ 
vise  continuing  the  spraying  wfith  carbolic 
acid  or  would  you  prefer  carbolineum? 
2.  How  many  AVhite  Leghorn  pens  on 
free  range  would  you  advise  to  keep  in  a 
house  20x30  feet?  0.  E.  K. 

New  York. 

1.  I  would  not  spray  perches  with 
substances  the  fumes  of  which  irritated 
the  eyes  of  the  fowls  using  them :  it  is 
unnecessary  and  hardly  humane.  Neith¬ 
er  is  it  necessary  to  treat  the  perches 
w'eekly.  An  application  of  carbolineum 
or  of  some  hard  grease,  like  beef  tallow, 
melted  and  applied  with  a  brush,  per¬ 
haps  twice  or  three  times  during  the 
season  is  sufficient. 

About  200.  M.  B.  D. 


No  Silo 
Too  High 


*‘We  have  had  2Ui- 
other  satisfactory 
year  filling  our  three 
silos,  ran  ging  in  height 
from  83  to  90  feet, 
with  your  J  9  inch  Cutter”, 
writes  S.  B.  Mason,  Lex¬ 
ington,  Kentucky.  “This  is  the  third  year  we  have  used  the  Papec 
Cutter  and  have  found  it  satisfactory  in  every  respect.”  The  Papec  runs 
on  1-5  to  1-3  less  horse  power  than  any  other  blower  cutter. 

A  Papec  soon  pays  for  itself,  for  this  reason :  Suppose  your  silo 
holds  1 00  tons  and  you  depend  up>on  the  cutter  crew.  Suppose  the  crew 
reaches  you  2  weeks  too  early  or  2  weeks  too  late.  The  food  value 
of  the  corn  is  reduced  about  $1  a  ton.  You  have  lost  $75  to  $100. 
Again,  the  silage  settles,  leaving  the  top  qururter  of  the  silo  empty.  You 
lose  an  additional  $75  to  $100  since  you  could  refill  that  space  if  you 
owned  a  PAPEC. 

Sizes  for  3  H.  P.  engine  and 
up — capacities  2  to  30  tons  per 
hour.  Fully  guaranteed. 

AVrite  todayTor  new  catalog. 

Papec  Machine  Co. 


\i 


I 


10  Main  Street,  ShortmOe,  N.  Y. 

SS  Convenient  Distributing 
Points. 


“It  Throws 
and  Blows” 


Fills 
The  Silo 
on 

Time 


1 


Vitrified 


Silo 


You  Can  Depend  On 

SILVER’S  “OHIO” 

The  Logical  Silo  Filler 

and  dependahilitv  Is  a  bi?  point  at  silo  filling 
time.  Thiaia  oneof  the  reasons  for  the  “Ohio’' 
unbeatable  leadership.lt’a  always  ready— built 
for  big  capacity— fastwork—viith  least  chances 
for  breakage  and  delays.  Backed  by  62  years’ 
manufacturincf  experience— by  the  silo  filler 

f)ioneer8.U8edDy  experiment  stations  and  lead- 
ngr  farmers  everywhere.  Bitr  features:  Auto¬ 
matic  beater  feed,  power-saving  direct  drive, 
friction  reverse,  single  lever  control,“Bull-dog- 
grip”  rollers,  non-explosive  blower.  Better  cut 
silage— packs  airt^ht— ferments  bettei — better 
food  for  stock.  Write  for  catalog,  also  book 
on  Silverized  Silage. 

THE  SILVER  MFG.  CO. 

Box  364.  Salem,  Ohio 

Modem  Silage  Uetboda— 264 
Pages 
-25c. 

Coin  or ' 
stamps. 


Gel  the  “SHIP-LAP**  Joint 

The  quality  construction  invitriOed  tile.  End  of 
each  biock overlaps  onto  the  next.  Make  a  stronger 
Bilo  wail  with  Jess  mortar  line  exposed.  Smoother 
wall  inside— better  looking  outside.  Reinforced 
with  twisted  steel— continuous  doorway— big  lad- 
OerruDgs.  Hiproof  gives  extra  footage  in  height. 
•  ..  Catalog  and  Price* 

M«  PRESTON  C0.9  Dept«329^  Lanting,  Midi* 

Also  our  offer  oa  Climax  6ilo  FiUors  ftod  BidweU  Throsherg 


Green  Mountain  Silos 

for  1017  are  better  than  ever.  Our 
new  guy-wire  anchorage  system  In¬ 
sures  your  silo  against  any  wind. 
All  Green  Mountain  silos  are  made 
of  heavy  creosote-dipped  staves. 
Hooips  are  extra  strong.  Doors  fit 
like  a  safe  or  lefrigerator.  Silage 
is  always  sweet. 

Write  for  booklet  today. 

THE  CREAMERY  fACRAOE  MFQ.  CO. 

338  REST  STREET 
RUTIAND,  VERMONT 


Ensflage  Cutter  and  8-10  H.P. 

Gasoline  ^  O  ^  C 

EngineV^^f  ^ 


HARDER  SILOS 


f'  Best  and 

(Heavy,  non-conductine  Uncle^^. 
steel- bound  walls;  rigid 
dowel  construction,  anchored  Tht»m 
solid  'as  an  oak,  convenient 
door  system,  safe  ladder;  save  all  the 
corn  crop.  Catalog  sent  free. 

'Harder  Mfg.Co.,Box  11  Cobleskill.N.Y. 


Buy  the  wonderful  j 
Mosul  ensilaere  cut¬ 
ter.  the  ea^  driving  ' 
cutter.  It  cuts 
more  and  better  corn.  Pot  with 
this  the  8  10  Ueavi  Duti  engine 

and  you  have  a  winning:  eombin-  _ 

ation.  You  can  buy  the  two  at  $375,  everything:  complete,  or  you 
can  buy  either  separate,  prices  are  low  now.  They  will  be  much 
higher.  Heavi  DutI  engines  use  gasoline  or  kerosene.  There 
is  not  another  engine  just  S3  good.  Catalog  of  both  engines  and 
cutter  sent  on  request  and  a  special  price  to  the  first  man  in 
uch  locality. 

R.  Consolidated  Gasoline  &  Engine  Co.,  202  Fultoo  St,  New  York  City 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
lUARANTEED  MON EY-SAVINQ 


Compare  the  I  ggorVl] 

GLOBE  SILO^^V 

with  other  stave  slios.  An 
improvement  over  anyjof 
them.  Exclusive  features 
found  in  no  other.l  Kxten. 

Bion  Koof  adds  5  feet  to 
capacity.  Window  Free. 

Double  spline  with  tightest 
sealed  joints.  No  waste  of 
strength  loosening  pinched 
doors.  Other  points  you 
should  know  about.  Endorsed 
by  State  Granges  in  East.  __ 

_  _  Save  Money  NOW 

Send  for  information  about  the  Globe  Silo  and 
our  proposition  right  away.  We  can  {positively 
save  you  money  note.  Drop  a  postal[to 

GLOBE  SILO  CO..  2-12  Willow  Street.SIDNEY,  N.Y- 


strongest  built, simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  op 
'On  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop^ 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per* 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  Th* 
loternatlonal  Silo  Co.,  118  Flood  Bldg.,  Headvlile,  I'a. 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY-FREIGHT  PAlO 

All  heavy  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED  WIRES.  13« 
per  rod  np.  Get  free  Book  and  Sample  to  test. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO., 
Dept.  59  •  •  ^Cleveland,  Ohio 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading  , , 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


APOLLO 

Galvanlzeil  Raafing 

Highest  quality  Roofing  for  all  classes  of  farm  buildings.  Made  from 
the  well  known  Apollo-Keystone  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets. 

Supplied  in  all  standard  patterns  of  Formed  Roofing  and  Siding.  Fireproof,  durable  * 
reasonable  in  cost-accept  no  substitute.  Look  for  the  Apollo  stencil  with  the  added’ 
Keystone.  These  sheets  are  also  unexcelled  for  Culverts,  Silos,  Tanks.  Cisterns,  Sheds, 
and  all  forms  of  exposed  sheet  metal  work.  Send  for  free  “Better  Buildings”  booklet. 

AMERICAN  SHEETAND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY.  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh.  p£ 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Current  prices  and  news  at  New  York  and 
other  places  noted. 

NEW  YORK,  AUGUST  10,  1917. 
BUTTER. 


Roosters .  i;  @  18 

Spring  Docks .  20  <i  22 

Squabs,  dos .  150  @3  76 

LIVE  STOCK. 

KatWe  Steers .  7  00  @13  00 

Bulls .  6  OO  @  8  25 

Oxen  .  8  00  @  9  50 

Cows  . 4  50  @  7  75 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 13  00  @16  25 

Culls .  6  00  @11  00 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  6  00  @10  00 

Lambs  . 13  00  @1175 

Hogs . 1100  @16  50 


WOOL. 

Trading  has  been  only  moderate  in 
volume,  and  prices  without  special 
change.  Recent  sales  at  Boston  have 
been:  Wisconsin,  Missouri  and  average 
New  England,  half  blood,  65  to  66 ; 
three-eighths  blood,  71  to  72.  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania,  half  blood  combing,  71  to 
72 ;  three-eighths  blood,  74  to  75.  New 
York  and  Michigan  unwashed  Delaine,  72 
to  74. 

FRUITS. 

Receipts  of  apples  are  increasing,  with 
some  improvement  in  quality,  though  the 
market  is  still  crowded  with  drops  and 
culls  ■which  scarcely  bring  shipping 
charge.  Such  fruit  is  more  profitable  fed 
to  pigs.  Standard  early  varieties  from 
the  Western  sections  are  on  hand  and 
bringing  high  prices.  Peaches  are  in 
large  supply  and  selling  lower,  except 
for  the  choicest  grades.  Very  few  of  the 
nearby  crop  are  yet  good  enough  to  bring 
the  top  figure.  Muskmelons  are  arriving 
freely  and  selling  at  the  usual  wide  range, 
some  as  low  as  50  cents  up  to  $5  a 
bushel,  depending  on  variety  and  uni¬ 
form  quality.  As  a  rule  the  hotel  and 
restaurant  trade  demands  melons  that 
cut  uniformly  good,  so  that  their  patrons 
are  not  obliged  to  return  their  portions 
because  of  having  got  blighted  melons. 
Small  fruits  are  slightly  higher. 


Apples,  new,  bbl .  1  OO  @360 

Blackberries,  qt .  ]2  @  16 

Huckleberries,  qt .  11  @  18 

Muskmelons,  bu .  60  @3  00 

Watermelons,  carload . 160  00®  376  00 

Peaches,  Southern,  crate .  2  00  @  4  00 

Jersey,  crate .  1  60  @  3  00 

Arkansas,  bu,  bkt, .  1  50  @  3  00 

Currants,  qt .  7  @  9 

Gooseberries,  qt .  9  @  13 

Raspberries,  red,  pint .  4  @  12 

Pears,  Le  Conte,  bbl .  4  00  @700 

KietTer,  bbl .  2  50  ®  3  75 

Nearby,  bu .  1  oO  O  2  00 


VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes  continue  in  large  supply, 
though  prices  range  about  as  last  report- 
e<l.  There  is  some  scarcity  of  the  better 
grades^  and  trade  demanding  such  is  pay¬ 
ing  75  cents  per  barrel  more.  Onions 
doing  slightly  better.  Cabbage  in  large 
supply,  but  selling  well  at  the  current 
low  figure.  Tomatoes  in  rather  large  x‘e- 
ceipt  from  neai'by,  though  averaging  only 
medium  in  quality. 


Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl .  3  50  @4  00 

Eastern  Shore  .  2  00  @  3  00 

Jersey . 3  25  @  3  75 

Beets,  bbl .  1  25  ®  1  75 

Carrots,  bbl .  1  50  @  3  60 

Cabbage,  bbl .  25  @  65 

Lettuce,  half-bbl,  basket . 26  @100 

Onions,  Southern,  bu .  60  @  1  50 

Nearby,  bu.  .  . 100  @  125 

Poppers,  bbl . 1  OO  ®  1  50 

String  Beans  bu .  60  @100 

Turnips,  bbl . 75  @  1  25 

Squash,  bbl .  60  1  25 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  75  @  1  50 

Peas,  bu .  60  @  1  75 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt  crate .  50  @  1  00 

Nearby,  3  pk.  box  .  60  ®  1  25 

Horseradish,  100  lbs .  4  00  @  9  00 

Lima  Beans,  bu .  75  @  1  00 

Cucumbers,  bu .  25  @  75 

Sweet  Corn,  nearby,  100  .  60  ®  1  75 

Pickles,  bbl .  1  00  @  2  00 

Okra,  bu .  1  00  ®  1  75 

Cauliflower,  bbl .  3  00  @  4  00 

Celery,  .doz .  23  ®  75  J 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


WORKING  SUPERINTENDENT,  must  have 
ample  practical  experience  and  some  techni¬ 
cal  knowledge  of  general  farming  and  breeding, 
with  care  of  dairy  cattle.  Married  man  with  no 
children  preferred.  Character  and  habits  the 
best.  Before  October  first;  NO.  2351,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  CLEAN,  cheerful  middle-aged  or  older  gen¬ 
eral  houseworker  needed  for  small  family 
in  modem  farm  home  with  all  conveniences; 
electrical  washing  machine,  etc.  Plain  cook¬ 
ing;  must  be  neat.  NO.  23^,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — A  first-class  herdsman  and  butter- 
maker;  familar  with  pure-bred  cattle  and 
A.  R.  work,  to  take  charge  of  small,  but  select 
herd  of  Guernseys  niuler  supervision  of  farm 
manager;  highest  wages  paid  ancT  first-class 
bungalow  furnished;  prefer  married  man  of 
good  habits  and  ability;  personal  interview  is 
desired.  This  is  one  of  the  best  opportunities 
sred.  This  s  *one  of  the  best  opportunities 
in  the  State  for  the  right  man.  When  an¬ 
swering  give  full  details  as  to  ag,e  size 
of  family,  experience,  etc.  Address  NO.  2389, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  work  In  barn  on 
Guernsey  place.  Strictly  sober  and  dry-hand 
milker.  State  wages  wanted  and  seiuf  reference 
in  first  letter.  11.  H.  MEADER,  Supt.  Oak- 
hurst  F'arm,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  single  man  who  under¬ 
stands  the  care  of  horse  and  Is  willing  to 
make  himself  generally  useful.  Address  F.  E. 
make  himself  geneally  useful.  Address  F.  E. 
C.,  Box  721,  Babylon,  L.  I. 


HELP  WANTED — Hei-(Jsman,  single  .  or  married 
man,  capable  of  feeding  for  milk  production; 
must  understand  breeding  and  selection.  A  good 
opportunity  for  an  ambitious  man  wlio  can 
increase  herd  from  14  to  50  or  more  cows.  Ad¬ 
dress.  ABOB  FARMS,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  for  small  farm;  man 
for  general  farm  work;  woman  for  general 
housework  in  small  family;  liberal  wages  for 
comifetent  help.  GILLBTT  WYNKOOP, 
Kingston,  New  Jersey. 


W.\NTED — Sept.  1st,  man  for  barn  and  dairy 
work;  goo<r  milker,  neat  anl  clean;  able  to 
run  separator  and  assist  butter  making;  mar¬ 
ried  mail  preferred;  gvie  full  particulars  and 
references  in  first  letter.  HAMLET  FARM, 
Pompfret  Center,  Ct. 


WANTED — Dairyman,  small  Jersey  Herd,  gen¬ 
tleman’s  country  estate;  house  supplied;  must 
be  married,  good  butter  maker,  familiar  with 
steam  boiler,  Babcock  Test,  care  and  feeding  of 
swine.  Write,  giving  full  particuars  as  to 
wages  expecteJ;  age  family,  nationality,  exper¬ 
ience  and'  references  to  DARLINGTON  FARMS, 
Ramsey,  N.  J. 


ASSISTANT  HERDSMAN  W.VNTED— Knowl¬ 
edge  of  certified  milk  essential;  only  one 
willing  to  work  for  advancement  need  apply. 
Address  with  references  NO.  2373,  care  Rural 
New-York. 


WANTED,  AT  ONCE — A  young  man  to  drive 
milk  wagon  and  work  in  dairy;  good  home; 
wnges  $45.00  per  month.  Increase  if  warranted 
with  board,  etc.  Must  furnish  A  No.  1  refer¬ 
ences.  W.  A.  WHITE,  R,  D.  1,  Sandusky,  Ohio 


F.VRM  MANAGER  for  Holstein  and  Berkshire 
farm;  good  salary  and  percentage;  give  full 
details  and  training.  HOLSTEIN,  99  Henry 
Street,  Binghamton,  N.  Y, 


WANTED — Two  single  men  for  lawn,  flower 
and  vegetable  garden  work;  must  be  exper- 
ienceil  in  same;  state  in  applieation  age, 
experience  and  wages  r*quired.  NO.  2379,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  man  (about  30)  to  work  on 
poultry  farm;  d(Jsire  man  having  had  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  able  and  willing  to  work, 
who  will  stick;  good  proposition  to  a  com- 
peitent  man.  MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN 
FARM,  Mattitck,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  men  to  work  in  an  institution, 
eitlu4-  as  attendants  or  teamsters.  Salary 
$35  a  month  and  maintenance.  Send  references 
with  application.  Apply  to  Superintendent, 
Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN,  up  to  date,  will  be  open  for 
position  on  August  16th;  married,  chlldren- 
less;  20  years  commercial  experience  with  lead¬ 
ing  houses;  expert  in  handling  mammoth  in¬ 
cubators;  results  guaranteed;  location  im¬ 
material.  BOX  100,  1508  Second  Ave.,  Ni»w 
York. 


MANAGER — Nov.  1st  thorotighly  experienced 
practical  and  scientific  training;  Cornell  grad¬ 
uate;  American,  married,  one  child;  proven  ex- 
ecutve  abi.icy  to  handle  any  large  commercial 
enterprise;  only  first-class  proposition  enter¬ 
tained;  best  of  references.  NO.  2378,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FARM  WANTED  for  about  $3,500;  equity  in  2- 
family  house  in  Arlington,  N.  J.;  Avill  add 
small  amount  cash.  HARRY  VAIL,  Ncav  Mil¬ 
ford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  S^YLE — 90-acre  village  farm;  beautiful 
home.  BOX  24,  Eockland,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Farm,  116  acres,  10  minutes  to 
R.  R.  Station,  creamery  and  village;  build¬ 
ing  in  good*  condition.  WILLIA.M  ZULCII, 

Ilyndsvillo,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — ^27-acre  farm  in  Commack,  L.  I., 
on  Jerchio  Turnpike,  three  miles  from  North- 
port  Station,  one  half  mile  from  postollice, 
school,  churches;  all  clear  ground;  three 
large  barns,  two  corncribs,  two  wagon  slieds, 
well  that  has  gasoline  engine  on,  apple  or¬ 
chard;  small  house  with  seven  rooms.  Farm 
value  $10,000;  quicker  buyer,  $7, ,500.  Inquire, 
MRS.  FRED  BLANK,  *32  Hooker  St.,  Glen¬ 
dale,  L.  I. 


FRUIT  FARM  FOR  S.VLE— Cheap  for  cash; 

well  located  near  Hudson  River.  F'or  infor¬ 
mation  address  NO.  2371,  care  Rurtil  New- 
Yorker. 


l.OOO-ACRE  STOCK  FARM  for  sale  or  to  lease; 

100  acres  under  cultivation,  remainder  pas¬ 
ture  and_  wood  laud,  abundance  of  running 
Avater;  250  head  of  sheep,  9  horses,  8  Guern¬ 
seys,  farm  tractor  and  complete  outfit  of  mod¬ 
ern  farming  tools.  Two  cottages  and  a  tivo- 
family  house  with  bath;  stable  for  10  horses 
and  8  cows;  four  large  .sheep  and  hay  barns, 
workshop  aud  garage;  Everytliing  complete 
for  stock  raising  and  farming,  buildings  and 
farming  tools  mostly  new.  Ample  pasture  for 
1,000  sheep  and  100  cattle.  Property  in  N.  H. 
To  lease  party  must  have  at  least  $5,000  cash. 
NO.  2382,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  330  acres  In  high  state  of 
cultivation  and  fertility,  on  new  ifiiproved  state 
highway,  one  mile  from  railroad  station  and 
good  market  on  D.,  L.  &  W.  Tavo  hund'red  acres 
tillable  land,  systematic  tile  draining,  twenty- 
five  acres  standard  varieties  apples,  two  acres 
pears.  Large  fine  dwelling  with  water  system 
and  natural  gas;  largo  stock  and  grain  bams, 
silo,  holloAV  brick  storehouse;  tenant  houses;  all 
well  equipped.  OAvner  must  sell  on  aecount  ill 
healtli.  Address  RICHARD  PECK,  East  Beth¬ 
any,  Genesee  County,  N.  Y. 


■VERMONT  FARM,  1,000  acres,  for  sale  cheap; 

keeps  100  head  of  horned'  cattle;  modern  farm 
buildings;  3  silos,  dwelling  and  3  tenant  bouses; 
located  In  S.  E.  Vermont,  on  state  road.  ■Write 
for  full  particulars  and  price.  NO.  2348,  care 
Rural  NcAv-Yorker, 


FARM  WANTED — New  York  State;  not  less 
than  150  acres;  give  full  partlcul'ars,  lowest 
price,  NO.  2374,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALIO — 56  acres;  poultry  plant;  1,000  cap¬ 
acity;  Simplex  Brooder  system;  $3,000,  terms. 
ALVAII  TAYLOR,  GeorgefoAvn,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — •Choice  farms  in  the  celebrated 
Connecticut  River  Valley.  For  further  partic¬ 
ulars  address  the  owners.  APLIN  &  BUG- 
BEE,  Putney,  Vermont. 


FOR  S.'VLE — 111  acres;  good  9-roora  house  and 
_  large  dairy  barn ;  gootl  location  and  produc¬ 
tive;  3  miles  to  railroad  and  toAvn.  Price 
$5,000,  half  cash,  balance  on  easy  terms.  Mrs. 
A.  M.  lORNOE,  Randolph,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  No.  1. 


65  ACRES,  south  of  Burlington  City,  large 
mansion  house,  12  rooms,  lots  of  shade,  large 
lawn,  join  City  Line  on  the  south,  large  nearly 
new  barn,  7  acres  in  strawberries,  peaches,  ap¬ 
ples,  pears,,  plums,  blackberries,  and  i-aspber- 
ries,  cherries,  A  bargain.  Ill  health  cause  for 
selling.  Address  Lock  Box  NO,  13,  Burlington, 
N.  J, 


The  market  is  very  strong  and  prices 
slightly  higher,  with  some  speculative 
buying  in  the  better  grades  of  creamery. 
Packing  stock  and  city-made  scarce. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  41  ®  42 

Good  to  Choice  .  38  @  40 

Lower  Grades .  35  ®  37 

Dairy,  bent .  39  ®  40 

Common  to  Good .  34  ®  38 

City  made . 34  @  35  Va 

Packing  Stock .  33  ®  34Va 

Process  .  36  @  38 


Elgin,  Ill.,  butter  market,  38>a  cents, 
CHEESE. 


Business  is  more  active  than  for  some 


time  past,  with  higher  prices 
and  in  up-State  markets. 

Whole  Milk,  new,  fancy . 

Good  to  choice . 

Lower  grades . 

Bklms,  best . 

Fair  to  good .  ... 

Watertown,  N.  Y . 

Utica,  N.Y . 


■both 

here 

23 

® 

23% 

2114® 

22% 

16 

@ 

17 

15%@ 

16 

7 

@ 

15 

21 

@ 

nH 

20%® 

21 

EGGS. 


The  situation  is  very  unsatisfactory,  as 
so  large  a  percentage  of  the  receipts  show 
hot  weather  damage.  There  are  very 
few  sales  at  the  top  quotation  on  nearby 
white,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  qualities 
that  will  grade  up  to  the  demand.  This 
scarcity  of  uniform  new  stock  has  led  to 
some  use  of  stored  eggs,  desirable  grades 
of  which  a're  firm. 


White,  choice  to  fancy .  60  @  52 

Medium  to  good . 44  @  48 

Mixed  colors,  best .  45  @  46 

Common  to  good .  36  @  43 

Gathered,  best .  41  @  42 

Medium  to  good  .  35  @  38 

Lower  grades .  23  ®  30 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Broilers,  lb .  29  @  33 

Spring  Ducks,  lb .  20  @  2 

Fowls  .  22  @  23 

Roosters  .  15  @  16 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  best  lb .  30  @  32 

Common  to  good  .  20  @  25 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  35  @  36 

Roasters  .  2j,  @  26 

.Fowls .  20  ®  24 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  . 21  00  @22  00 

No.  2 . 18  00  @20  00 

No.  3  . 16  00  @17  00 

Clover  mixed . 16  00  @18  50 

Straw,  Uye, . 13  00  @15  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat.  No.  2.  red|  Northern  Spring.,  2  55  @ 

Corn, as  to  quality,  bush .  2  35  @2  40 

Flour,  carlots,  at  N.Y.  bbl . 12  50  @13  50 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  82  @  81 

Kye,  free  from  onion .  1  88  @190 


THE  GILBERT  FARM  SCHOOL  B"  mas 

For  Information  concerning  admission  and  course 
of  study,  address  THE  6IL8ERT  TARM  SCHOOL,  Gtorgelown,  Conn. 


Subscribers^  Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  soil  or  exebansre.  make  it  known  here. 
This  Rate  will  be  6  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be'  countea  as  part  of  the  advertise- 
ment.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  ireneral  manufacturers*  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Esars  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  80  under  proper  headings  on  other  paaes. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
tbia  column. 

Copy  mutt  reach  ut  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  In  the  following  week's  issue. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


■WANTED — 50  men  for  farm  Avork  in  Cortland 
County,  married  or  single.  Good  Avages,  good 
houses  furnished  married  men.  Apply  Cortland 
County  Farm  Bureau,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  man  and  Avife  or  unmarried  Avoman 
on  private  place,  woman  to  take  charge  of 
boarding  house  where  the  men  on  the  place  are 
boarded,  family  of  about  twenty-five.  Man  to 
work  either  out-side  on  farm  or  as  assistant 
about  the  house.  Further  particulars  by  cor¬ 
responding.  No.  2352,  care  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


W.-VNTED — An  intelligent  Chelsea  girl  for 
general  housework;  $7  per  week.  BOX  27, 
Medway,  Mass. 


WANTED — married  man  to  Avork  on  farm; 

references  re<iuired.  MISS  NEWBOLA, 
Irvine,  Warren  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 


POSITION  WANTED — Young  man  familiar 

Avlth  automobiles,  engines,  ete. ;  farm  exper¬ 
ience;  single,  sober;  state  particulars.  NO. 
2376,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  farm  or  estate  man¬ 
ager;  Amea’ican,  35,  maiTied,  1  cliihl;  I’ro- 
testant,  teetotaler;  best  references;  life  exper¬ 
ience;  Cornell  training;  $1,000  and  pi-ivileges. 
Ready  Oct.  1st.  NO.  2388,  care  Rural  Ncav- 
Yorker. 


FARMER — Married,  desires  position  as  man¬ 
ager  of  private  estate;  life  experience; 
relferences  furnished,  NO.  2372,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  of  gentleman’s 
estate  by  married  American;  quialified  by 
years  of  experience;  copies  of  references  upon 
request.  NO.  2384,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AN  ENERGETIC,  Protestant  girl,  21,  who  is 
not  afraid  of  Avork,  desires  position  as  cook 
in  a  respectable  home.  NO.  2380,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CARPENTER — Experienced  Avokkman  Avauts 
position  on  estate;  all  round  mechanic;  oavu 
tools;  American,  married,  one  child;  strictly 
temperate;  first-olass  references,  NO.  2385, 
care  Rural  Ncav- Yorker. 


GRADUATE  University  of  Wisconsin,  desires 
position  as  manager  of  general  farm;  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  executive  ability;  good  refer¬ 
ences.  NO.  2386.  care  Rural  NeAv- Yorker. 


COUPLE  would  like  place  on  gentleman’s 
estate;  understand  all  branches  of  farming, 
stock,  and  incubation;  no  children;  sober  and 
reliable.  J.  C.,  R.  F.  D.  45,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


POULTRYMAN  —  Experienced',  wants  steady 
position  in  mountains;  is  also  good  mechanic. 
Address  NO.  2375,  care  Rural  NcAv-Yorker. 


PARMER,  with  college  training  and  practical 
experience  desires  position  as  manager  of 
private  estate,  where  general  farming  is  prac¬ 
ticed,  Including  dairying,  fruit  groAving  and 
gardening.  NO.  2377,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  practical  Herdsman; 

one  Avho  thoroughly  understands  thoroughbred' 
stock  and  can  handle  men  to  best  advan¬ 
tage;  A  No.  1  butteriuaker  and  etc.;  married 
Avitb  family.  Address  NO.  2381,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Small  place,  6  acres,  house,  barn, 
and  accommodation  for  500  hens;  %  mile  to 
store,  postollice  and  depot;  excellent  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Write  for  particulars,  J.  N.  WALDRON, 
Youngs,  N.  Y.  DelaAvare  County. 


WANTED — Small  farm  to  rent  or  buy  on  easy 
terms;  must  have  good  markets  and 
schools.  NO.  2387,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  S.-VLE- — 44%  acres.  Write  to  R.  M. 
OLIVER,  Claremont.  Va. 


FOR  SALE— 47  acres  on  State  Road:  l-l.  mile 
from  city  limit;  300  young  pear  tre  -  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  bear;  good  market  anu  shipping 
facilities;  easy  terms.  THEO.  WUiTLuCK., 
Oswego,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE — Whirlwtodi,  “Size  E/’  bloAver, 
filled  two  silos.  JOHN  BOWER,  King 
Perry,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 20-40  Emerson-Brantingham  Trac¬ 
tor,  4  gang  plow;  has  plowed  less  tlian  150 
acres;  In  A1  condition;  price,  $1,000.  HOME 
DEFENSE  COMMITTEE,  255  Mill  Street, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — John  Deere  Jumbo  Grub  Breaker; 

used  to  break  about  fifty  acres;  in  first-class 
condition.  Price  $12.5.  F.  O.  B.  Exeter,  N.  H., 
O.  B.  IIUSE,  Exeter,  N.  H. 


FOR  SALE — Hall  Mammoth  Incubator.  4200 
capacity;  in  perfect  condition.  JOHN  H. 
WEED,  Morristown,  N.  J, 


ONE  single  heavy  harness;  used  twice,  sacri¬ 
fice,  $22.50.  ALTON  JORDAN,  Cherry  Creek, 

N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A  Chase  Tractor  and  plow;  very 
reasonable;  noAv  working;  not  a  new  ma¬ 
chine,  but  a  good  one:  no  further  use  for  same. 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE  ORGANIZATION,  109 
Summit  Ave.,  Summit,  Ncav  Jersey. 


FOR  SALE — 4,800  Candee  Incubator,  complete 
or  ill  sections;  3,000  Hall  Incubator,  Sec¬ 
tional.  Practically  new;  best  condition;  prices 
are  right.  May  be  seen  at  any  time;  will 
pay  half  purchasers  railroad  fare  to  South¬ 
hampton.  JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Southamp¬ 
ton,  Long  Island. 


FOR  SALI] — 40  ft.  windmill,  14  ban’el  tank, 
pump,  jack  belt,  1-h.p.  gas  engine,  $100.  E. 
McELRO'?,  Monroe,  New  York. 
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When  all  nature  is  blooming  and  the  whole 
countryside  is  smiling  under  blue  skies,  forget  dull 
care  and  the  heavy  work  of  the  year  for  an  hour  or 
two.  Get  out  your  car — ^take  friend  wife  and  the 
family  for  a  spin  over  the  countryside.  The  exhilara¬ 
tion  of  an  hour’s  run  at  sundown — or  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening  is  the  most  restful  thing  in  the  world. 
Try  it  and  see  what  a  difference  it  make's  in  helping 
you  “do  your  bit”  for  the  nation’s  welfare  tomorrow. 

And,  of  course,  to  enjoy  the  ride  thoroughly  you  will  naturally  equip 
your  car  with  tires  that  are  as  resilient  as  cushions,  saving  you  from 
bumps  and  jolts;  that  are  as  tough  and  road-resisting  as  science  and  skill 
can  make  them;  that  are  economical  and  safe,  giving  more  mileage  at 
lower  final  cost  and  having  high  anti-skid  efficiency. 

In  a  word,  you  will  use  the  famous  United  States  **Usco*^  Treads 
Tire  or  its  equally  famous  brother,  the  **Chain*^  Tread, 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  complete  line  of  United^  States 
Tires — one  for  every  need  of  price  and  use—  ~todciyo 

United  States  Tires 

Are  Good  Hres 


^ Nobby’  ‘Chain’  ‘Usco’  ‘Royal  Cord’  ‘Plain’ 
A  tire  for  every  need  of  price  and  use 


1790  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


The  New  York  State  Dog  Law 

Drastic  Regulation  of  the  Dog 

WE  have  had  many  letters  about  the  new  dog 
law  which  went  into  effect  on  July  1.  The 
following  letter  brings  up  a  new  point: 

Last  Sunday  two  dogs  got  in  with  our  young  stock, 
and  killed  115  pullets  and  cockerels.  These  were  all 
late  March  and  early  April  hatched,  and  the  pullets 
would  have  been  laying  in  six  weeks  or  two  months. 
M  e  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  owners  of  the  dogs, 
but  think  that  they  belong  to  two  families  who  have 
no  property,  and  who,  in  fact,  have  often  been  helped  by 
the  town.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  town  is  liable  in 
sucb  a  case,  or  shall  we  simply  be  obliged  to  stand  the 
loss?  I  have  never  before  heard  of  dogs  doing  such 
wholesale  damage  to  chickens,  and  Avant  to  know  if 
there  is  any  way  that  Ave  can  safeguard  the  rest  of 


the  amount  of  damages  caused  by  the  injury  of  such 
animals  ^or  foAvls,  and  if  the  damage  suft'ered  amounts 
to  five  dollars  or  more  there  shall  be  added  thereto  the 
sum  of  ten  dollars  as  liquidated  damages  for  the  injury 
caused  by  such  dog.  If  sheep  are  attacked,  chased  or 
AA’orried,  the  amount  of  damages  to  be  recovered  shall 
be  as  above  provided,  and  there  shall  be  added  to  the 
amount  of  such  damages  the  sum  of  two  dollars  for  ewe, 
of  the  age  of  one  year  or  upwards,  in  the  flock  attacked, 
chased  or  worried  by  such  dog. 

STATE  AaTHORITIES  IN  CHARGE.— The  own¬ 
er  of  such  animals  or  fowls  killed  or  worried  by 
dogs  may,  Avithin  CO  days,  present  his  claim  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  at  Albany,  The  Com¬ 
missioner  will  send  a  form  on  which  the  claim  is 
properly  made  out.  The  Commissioner  or  his  agent 
then  makes  an  investigation.  If  he  is  satisfied  the 
claim  is  just,  he  issues  a  certificate  for  the  amount. 


Avould  have  a  chance  to  recover  damages  for  the 
fright  given  his  flock! 

LICENSES. — EA’ery  person  who  “owns,  harbors 
or  keeps”  a  dog  must  pay  .$2  for  each  male  or  .$.3  for 
each  female  or  .$20  for  a  kennel  of  purebred  dogs— 
or  $2  for  each  dog  kept  in  such  kennel  (not  in  excess 
of  $20).  There  is  also  a  fee  of  25  cents  for  registra¬ 
tion  paid  to  the  toAvn  clerk.  Such  license  expires  on 
the  last  day  of  February  of  each  year.  Dogs  are 
of  license  age  at  four  months  and  at  six  months 
Avhen  bred  by  the  owner.  There  are  special  licenses 
for  kennels. 

DOG  LISTS. — ^The  assessors  in  towns  or  the  city 
police  must  prepare  during  each  June  a  full  list  of 
all  dogs  and  their  owners.  One  copy  of  such  list 


Farming  “Somewhere  in  France,”  as  Seen  by  an  American  Soldier.  Fig.  453 


our  stock,  short  of  building  a  dog-proof  fence.  As  our 
young  .stock  are  on  free  range  in  a  15-acre  lot,  it  would 
be  very  expensive  to  try  to  fence  it  in. 

I  have  wondered,  if  we  were  to  purchase  a  dog,  if  it 
could  be  trained  to  protect  our  chickens  from  other 
dogs,  as  well  as  thieves.  If  so,  what  breed  is  considered 
best  for  chickens,  and  could  you  give  me  any  suggestions 
as  to  the  training  to  give  a  watch-dog  for  chickens? 

CLARA  AV.  HASTINGS. 

THE  NEW  LAW. — ^The  ncAV  dog  laAv  is  knoAvn  as 
Chap.  800.  It  became  a  law  June  9,  1917,  and  took 
effect  on  July  1.  The  following  section  covers  the 
question  of  damage,  and,  as  we  see  It,  covers  “do¬ 
mestic  animals  and  fowls” : 

_  The  owner  of  a  dog  which  shall  attack,  chase,  worry, 
injure  or  kill  domestic  animals  or  foAvls,  shall  be  liable 
tor  the  damages  caused  thereby,  to  be  recovered  as 
lierein  provided,  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner  of  such 
Oomestic  animals  or  fowls.  Such  damages  shall  equal 
the  value  of  the  animals  or  fowls  killed,  or,  if  not  killed. 


Avhich  Avill  be  paid  by  the  State  Treasurer  on  the 
AA’arrant  of  the  Comptroller.  This  certificate  must 
be  presented  for  payment  Avithin  six  months.  In  the 
case  of  Mrs.  Hastings  a  form  was  obtained  from 
the  Commissioner  and  made  out  as  required. 

A  FRIGHTENED  FLOCK. — ^There  will  be  some 
nice  ijoints  to  settle  under  this  law.  Here  is  a  case 
not  uncommon: 

I  keep  sheep  and  raise  young  cattle,  and  last  night 
was  up  from  midnight  until  2.30  a.  m.,  looking  after  my 
flock,  that  had  been  seared  by  a  “licensed”  hound  dog 
running  a  “jack”  through  their  pasture  lot.  He  made 
no  attempt  to  molest  the  sheep  or  lambs,  yet  the  ewes 
and  their  lambs,  that  were  but  a  week  or  so  dropped, 
were  scared  by  his  baying  so  close  to  them.  It  was 
moonlight  enough  for  me  to  recognize  the  dog  when  he 
passed  within  10  feet  of  me.  p.  r.  c. 

We  should  say  that  under  the  law  this  farmer 


remains  in  the  town  and  another  goes  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner  at  Albany,  The  asse.ssors  receh^e  20  cents 
for  each  dog  listed  by  them.  Failure  on  the  part  of 
a  dog  owner  to  obtain  a  license  Avithin  30  days 
after  he  is  required  to  do  so  subjects  him  to  a  pen¬ 
alty  of  $10, 

DOG  TAGS. — ^When  a  license  is  issued  the  town 
or  city  clerk  delivers  to  the  dog  owner  a  metal  tag 
Avhich  is  furnished  by  the  Agricultural  Commission¬ 
er.  Each  licensed  dog  must  wear  a  collar  and  have 
this  tag  attached  to  it.  A  full  registry  Is  kept  so 
that  all  licenses,  tags  and  descriptions  may  be  iden¬ 
tified.  Should  the  tag  be  lost  a  neAV  one  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  on  proof  of  such  loss. 

UNLICENSED  DOGS, — A  dog  with  no  State  tag 
on  his  collar  is  regarded  as  unlicen.sed.  No  action 
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can  be  maintained  or  his  injury  or  destruction  unless 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  tag  was  lost  or  removed 
without  tlie  owner’s  knowledge.  Any  representative 
of  the  Commissioner  or  peace  officer  may  seize  an 
unlicensed  dog  on  or  off  the  owner's  premises.  If 
the  owner  will  not  deliver  such  a  dog  and  if  the 
dog  cannot  be  caught  “without  reasonable  effort” 
the  agent  may,  after  pursuit,  kill  him.  If,  after 
c:ii)ture,  the  owner  does  not,  within  10  days,  pay 
costs,  the  dog  may  be  killed  or  sold.  The  Com¬ 
missioner  may  contract  with  incorporated  societies 
for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals  to  handle 
these  dogs. 

DOGS  AND  ANIMALS. — The  most  important 
thing  about  the  law  is  probably  the  following: 

Any  person  may  kill  a  dog  while  it  is  attacking,  chas¬ 
ing  or  worrying  any  domestic  animal  having  a  commei’- 
cial  value,  or  attacking  fowls,  or  while  such  dog  is  be¬ 
ing  pursued  thereafter. 

As  we  understand  it,  this  Avould  include  all  dogs, 
whether  licensed  or  otherwise,  if  caught  attacking 
w  >rrying  a  domestic  animal.  It  would  seem  as  if 
this  would  prevent  a  landowner  from  keeping  an 
active  little  dog  to  chase  the  neighbor’s  chickens  out 
of  the  yai’d  when  they  come  without  permission  and 
tear  up  his  garden.  This  point  may  be  decided 
later,  but  on  the  face  of  it,  it  would  seem  as  if  this 
would  permit  the  owner  of  the  chickens  to  kill  such 
a  dog,  or  it  inight  justify  the  owner  of  a  cat  shooting 
a  dog  Avhen  in  pursuit  of  the  cat.  Under  this  law 
the  Commissioner  may  on  the  application  of  at  least 
two  residents  issue  an  order  restraining  the  owner 
of  a  dog  described  as  “dangerous  to  persons,  do¬ 
mestic  animals,  or  fowls,”  from  permitting  such  a 
dog  to  run  at  large  off  the  pi’emises  of  the  owner. 
Such  an  order  must  be  served  personally  or  by  reg¬ 
istered  mail  on  the  owner  of  the  dog,  or  in  case  of 
his  absence  on  an  adult  member  of  the  family  or 
person  in  charge.  If  a  dog  owner  is  served  with 
such  an  order  and  still  permi^^s  the  dog  to  run  at 
largo  he  is  subject  to  a  penalty  of  $25  for  each  of¬ 
fense. 

FUKTHEll  EEGULATION. — The  Commissioner 
also  has  the  power  further  to  regulate  the  keeping 
of  dogs  in  any  town.  When  in  his  judgment  the 
other  regulations  of  this  act  prove  inadequate  for 
l»rotecting  domestic  animals  and  fowls  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  may  publish  an  order  that  all  the  dogs  in  that 
town  must  be  securely  confined  between  sunset  and 
one  hour  after  sunrise  from  May  1st  until  November 
1st,  or  any  shorter  period  in  any  3’ear.  Such  order 
'must  be  posted  in  three  public  places'  and  published 
in  a  newspaper.  If,  after  such  publication,  any 
owner  of  a  dog  or  anyone  hai-boring  a  dog,  refuse 
to  confine  his  dog,  within  one  Aveek  after  .such  pub¬ 
lication  he  .shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  $10,  and  any 
representative  of  the  Commissioner  or  any  peace 
officer  may  seize  and  hold  such  a  dog  running  at 
large,  and  hold  him  until  the  penalty  is  paid.  If 
the  penalty  is  not  paid  Avithiu  five  days,  such  officer 
may  kill  the  dog  as  though  he  had  not  been  licensed 
and  tagged.  Such  peace  officer  .shall,  and  any  other 
person  maj’,  kill  on  sight  any  dog  running  at  large 
in  violation  of  this  section  of  the  laAA%  but  he  must 
first  have  made  a  reasonable  effort  to  catch  .such 
dog  and  fail.  The  oAvner  of  .such,  a  dog  must  be 
notified  immediately  after  his  dog  has  l)een  taken, 
thus  giving  him  a  chance  to  redeem  the  dog  by  pay¬ 
ing  the  penalty. 

SAVAGE  DOGS. — If  a  dog  .shall  attack  a  ]ierson 
l)eaceably  travelling  on  road  or  street  or  higlnvay, 
or  shall  attack  his  team  or  any  domestic  animal 
having  a  commercial  value  peaceabl.v  ti’avelling  in 
charge  of  such  a  person,  and  complaint  is  properly 
made  to  a  justice  of  the  peace,  such  justice  shall 
inquire  into  the  complaint  Avith  not  less  than  three 
days’  notice  to  the  owner  of  the  dog.  If  he  is  sat¬ 
isfied  Avith  the  truth  of  the  complaint,  such  a  justice 
of  court  shall  order  the  OAvner  to  kill  the  dog  imme¬ 
diately.  Any  oAvner  Avho  fails  to  kill  such  a  dog 
Avithin  48  hours  after  such  an  order  shall  be  subject 
to  a  penalty  of  $10  and  $2  additional  for  each  24 
hours  thereafter  until  the  dog  is  killed.  When  such 
an  order  is  Issued  and  the  OAvner  fails  to  kill  the 
dog,  any  peace  officer  or  representative  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  shall  kill  such  a  dog  on  or  off  the  premises 
of  the  OAvner,  and  any  person  may  kill  such  a  dog  if 
running  at  large  off  the  oAvner’s  premises. 

TJNIJCEN.SED  ANIMALS. — If  a  dog  OAvner  neg¬ 
lects  or  refuses  to  obtain  a  license  and  pay  the 
license  fee  to  the  tOAvn  clerk,  the  toAvn  clerk  shall 
make  a  report  to  the  justice  of  the  i>eace  or  other 
magistrates.  Such  legal  officer  shall  at  once  issue  a 
signed  order  directing  any  constable  or  peace  officer 
to  seize  and  hold  the  dog.  He  may  keep  the  dog  for 
five  days  and  if  the  OAvner  pays  the  license  fee  and 
obtains  a  license  in  that  time,  Avith  $2  added,  he 
may  take  his  dog.  If  he  does  not  do  so.  and  does 
not  obtain  the  license,  the  dog  shall  be  killed  by  the 
officer,  the  latter  reporting  Avithin  24  hours  to  the 
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justice.  Fees  are  given  to  the  officers  and  justices 
for  doing  this  Avork,  and  if  a  tOAvn  clerk  fails  to 
make  full  report  of  the  najnes  of  dogs,  OAvners,  and 
other  facts  called  for  in  the  laAv.  or  if  any  officer 
refuse  to  seize  or  kill  any  dog  Avhen  ordered,,  he 
shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  $10. 

EEPOKTING  KILLING  OF  DOG.— Any  person 
Avho  kills  a  dog  under  the  provisions  in  this  laAV 
must  promptlj'  report  the  fact  to  a  justice  of  the 
peace  or  magistrate.  This  report  mu.st  state  the 
name  and  address  of  the  person  Avho  killed  the  dog, 
the  description  of  the  dog  killed,  the  time  and  place 
and  circumstances,  and  the  disposition  of  the  dog’s 
carcass.  Such  reports  are  open  to  public  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  any  person  killing  the  dog  shall  dispose  of 
the  carcass.  A  failure  to  make  out  this  report  ren¬ 
ders  a  person  subject  to  a  ])enalty  of  $10. 

PAYMENT  OF  FEES. — On  or  before  the  fifth  day 
of  each  month  the  town  or  city  clerk  remits  to  the 
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State  Treasurer  the  amount  of  all  fees  received  dur¬ 
ing  the  previous  month,  Avith  exceptions  of  certain 
cities.  A  full  statement  of  all  dogs  licensed  must 
go  along  Avith  this  money.  The  money  thus  collected 
is  to  be  expended  for  the  enforcement  of  the  laAv  and 
the  payment  of  compensation  for  damages  caused  by 
dogs.  I’rovision  in  the  laAV  is  made  for  recovery 
of  i)enalties  and  action  for  damages,  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner,  Avho  ma.A',  AA'hen  he  deems  it  for  the  best  in¬ 
terest  of  the  State,  bring  an  action  in  his  name 
against  the  oAvners  of  dogs  that  ai-e  knoAvn  to  have 
caused  damage.  The  hnv  is  to  l)e  enforced  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Avho  may  appoint 
thA'ee  or  four  Commissioners,  each  of  AA’hom  shall 
receive  an  annual  salary  of  $1500  and  his  expenses, 
and  ample  proA’ision  is  made  in  all  details  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  provisions  of  this  drastic  laAV,  under 
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Avhich  it  Avould  seem  that  the  onlj’  safety  for  poor 
•■]  )og  Tray”  hereafter  Avill  be  to  remain  safelj"  at 
home,  either  in  the  barn  or  curled  up  on  the  doormat 
In  front  of  the  house. 

FUKTHER  POSSIBILITIES.— Some  complica¬ 
tions  Avill  undoubtedlj'’  arise  under  this  laAA^  For 
example,  some  dogs  have  a  playful  habit  of  running 
cart  into  the  I'oad  and  jumping  or  dancing  around  a 
irassing  hoi’se.  Thej’  do  not  intend  to  attack  the 
horse,  and  there  is  no  danger  from  them,  yet  Ave  can 
see  that  under  this  laAV  some  nervous  or  excitable 
l)erson  or  some  one  Avho  had  a  grudge  against  the 
dog’s  OAvner  might  make  complaint  and  compel  the 
OAvner  to  kill  his  dog.  The  hiAV  is  certainly  very 
strict,  and  Avill  cause  opposition  in  many  neighbor¬ 
hoods.  The  object  of  it  is  AAmrthy,  for  if  it  be 
backed  up  by  public  sentiment  it  Avill  Aindoubtedly 
result  in  killing  off  a  large  number  of  miserable  curs 
that  have  done  .so  much  to  imin  the  sheep  business. 
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We  think,  too,  that  it  will  finally  result  in  farmers 
keeping  a  higher  grade  of  dog,  for,  as  one  man  puts 
it  to  us,  “If  I  have  got  to  pay  any  such  money  for 
keeping  a  dog  I  might  as  Avell  have  a  good  one 
Avhile  I  am  paying  the  license.” 


An  Old  Hay  Tedder 

WILL  a  farm  machine  hold  up  for  a  number  of 
years?  That  depends  upon  the  care  that  is 
taken  of  it  I  am  sending  a  photograph  of  a  tedder 
at  work  on  July  1.3,  1917,  after  more  than  .30  years’ 
service.  I  haA’e  forgotten  the  exact  date  of  its  ad¬ 
vent,  when  I  bought  it  on  my  OAvn  initiative  and 
brought  it  home  as  a  surprise  to  my  conservative 
father.  He  accepted  it  as  one  of  my  “notions,”  and 
proceeded  to  use  it  The  season  happened  to  be  a 
Avet  one  and  at  the  end  he  declared  that  the  ma¬ 
chine  had  paid  for  itself.  It  has  duplicated  the  per¬ 
formance  several  times  since  then,  and  noAv  Avith 
the  third  generation  on  the  seat  it  is  doing  as  good 
work  as  ever. 

Of  course,  forks  and  springs  have  been  broken  and 
replaced,  and  Avhen  I  came  back  to  the  old  farm  eight 
years  ago  I  found  that  the  frame  needed  stiffening. 
This  j’ear  for  the  first  time  the  tires  have  been  reset 
and  a  neAv  rim  put  into  one  Avheel.  The.se  are  about 
the  .sum  of  the  repairs  that  have  been  made.  The 
secret  of  the  long  service  lies  in  the  fact  that  Avith 
rare  exceptions  the  tedder  has  been  put  under  cover 
every  night,  and  at  the  end  of  the  haying  sea.son  has 
been  packed  Avith  the  other  machines  in  a  barn 
where  it  has  been  protected  from  all  inclemencies  of 
the  Aveather.  It  goes  Avithout  saying  that  nuts  and 
bolts  have  been  inspected  regularly  and  often.  Our 
machines  are  incapable  of  rising  up  and  calling  us 
blessed,  but  they  Avill  stand  up  and  give  us  good 
service  if  properly  cared  foi’.  w.  h.  ii. 

NeAv  Hampshire. 


Killing  Frosts  in  Maine 

Several  readers  in  Northern  New  England  have  sent 
us  clippings  of  articles  on  Fall  frosts.  These  articles 
claim  that  a  killing  frost  in  that  northern  region  is 
not  likely  to  occur  until  after  a  full  moon.  Thei-e  are 
two  full  moons  in  September  this  year.  Reasoning  from 
these  claims  Avill  there  be  an  early  September  frost, 
or  Avill  it  be  held  off  until  October?  The  folloAving 
statement  is  from  the  U.  S  Weather  Bureau : 

N  the  State  of  Maine  the  average  date  of  first 
killing  frost  in  Fall  ranges  from  about  Septem¬ 
ber  15  in  the  northern  portion,  to  October  10  in 
the  southern.  Consefinently  frosts  occur  more  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  last  than  in  the  first  half  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  Avhicli  accounts  for  the  comparatively  feAv  oc¬ 
curences  before  the  Aveek  of  September  full  moon 
as  shoAvn  in  the  folloAving  summary. 

Summarizing  observations  of  first  killing  frost  at 
about  20  points  in  different  portions  of  NeAv  Eng¬ 
land  during  the  25-3’ear  period  1892  to  1916,  inclu- 
stye,  and  embracing  about  500  ob.servations :  Of 
these,  the  first  killing  frost  occurred  in  September 
265  times,  and  later  than  that  month  2.32  times.  Of 
the  265  frosts  in  September,  92,  or  about  .35%,  oc¬ 
curred  during  the  Aveek  of  full  moon,  28  before  that 
Aveek,  and  145  betAveen  the  end  of  the  Aveek  and  the 
end  of  the  month.  (The  Aveek  of  full  moon  is  here 
considered  as  a  seven-day  period,  including  the  three 
days  next  preceding  the  day  of  full  moon,  and  the 
three  days  folloAAing  it). 

Of  the  500  observations,  the  full  moon  Aveek  in 
September  closed  before  frost  occurred  in  377  cases, 
or  oA’er  75%  of  the  Avhole  record.  Of  these  .377  ca.ses, 
before  the  end  of  the  month,  hoAvever,  frosts  Avere 
reported  145  times,  about  38%,  Avhile  its  occurence 
was  delayed  till  October’,  or  later,  2.32  times,  or 
about  62%.  Superficially  considered,  this  last  state¬ 
ment  apparently  tends  to  substantiate  in  a  measure 
the  contention  of  your  clipping,  but  in  analyzing 
statistics  of  this  character  great  caution  should  be 
exercised,  as  the  question  is  very  much  involved, 
and  the  only  relation  of  the  full  moon  to  the  event 
is  simply  that  of  a  Avell-knoAvn  event  of  reference. 

Whether  or  not  frost  is  likely  to  be  delayed  till 
after  the  full  moon  Aveek  in  September,  depends 
largely  upon  the  time  of  month  the  latter  occurs, 
Avhether  near  the  beginning  or  the  end.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  present  year,  there  Avill  be  tAVO  full 
moons  in  September,  one  on  the  first  and  the  other 
on  the  last  day  of  the  month.  Most  of  Noav  Eng¬ 
land  has  never  experienced  a  killing  frost  before 
the  first  of  September,  and  thei’e  is  nothing  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  this  year  Avill  be  an  exceptional  one  in 
this  re.si)ect,  consequently  killing  frost  probably  Avill 
not  have  occurred  at  the  end  of  the  first  full-moon 
Aveek.  As  the  second  full  moon  occurs  on  the  last 
day  of  the  month,  if  this  too  passes  Avithout  killing 
frost,  the  first  killing  frost  Avill  necessarily  occur 
in  October,  or  later.  c.  f.  makvin. 

Chief  of  Bureau. 
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Mud  Houses  and  California  Bees 

Where  the  Bee-keeper  Gets  Near  to  Nature 

N  California,  especially  in  ivhat  was  “the  pioneer 
portion"  of  the  State,  it  is  no  nncoinmon  thins  to 
fiiul  hal)itahle  lionses  built  of  nuul,  thoush  it  is 
very  seldom  that  any  are  made  of  this  material 
these  days.  A  few  years  aso  myself  and  family 
visited  friends  in  (he  mountains  ot  Monterey  Coun¬ 
ty.  Soledad  was  the  nearest  town,  and  after  travel¬ 
ing  over  an  indifferent  road  in  the  flat  plain  for 
some  20  miles,  and  not  passing  more  than  two  or 
three  houses,  we  entered  a  canyon. 

Our  way  was  a  devious  one  for  80 
miles,  climbing  and  descending  and 
winding  and  twisting  and  even  ford¬ 
ing  waterless  creeks,  all  on  a  road 
that  was  not  i)aved  with  either  rock 
or  gravel;  yes,  and  for  long 
stretches  not  even  graded  by  scratcli 
of  pick,  .shovel  or  plow.  There  ivere 
only  two  isolated  houses  on  the  road, 
one  being  a  ver.v  good  one  built  by 
a  man  and  his  family  from  Los  An¬ 
geles  who  Ciune  to  these  lonel.v 
])arts  as  he  considered  the  climate 
preferable  to  that  from  which  he 
came. 

Tired  indeed  I  was  from  “navi¬ 
gating"  a  motor  car  over  .such  a 
dangerous  route,  and  Ave  Avere  glad 
to  .spend  a  few  days  Avith  the  family 
Ave  came  so  far  to  see.  They  Avere 
nestled  in  a  little  A’alley  aa'oII  up  in 
the  mountains;  high  as  they  Avere 
a  big  hill  on  the  north  rose  almo.st 
from  their  back  door.  The  place 
Avas  established  about  40  years  pre¬ 
viously  by  some  venturesome  pi¬ 
oneer.  A  mud  or  adobe  house  Avas 
built,  and  .some  sheds  and  a  fairly 
pretentious  barn  set  up.  There  Avas 
a  small  family  orchard  and  A’ine- 
yard.  The  fruit  of  the  latter  Avas 
harvested  by  the  coyotes;  little 
chance  has  the  owner  of  grapes  get¬ 
ting  them  Avheii  these  useless  ani¬ 
mals  can  gain  access  to  the  vines, 

Avhich  they  generally  do  during  the 
night.  The  fruit  Avas  of  good  qual¬ 
ity;  I  never  tasted  better  nectarines 
anywhere.  To  market  fruit  from 
this  place  was  an  impossibility,  as 
the  distance  from  marts  of  trade  is 
too  great. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  A.  Niver,  the  oc- 
from  the  Eastern 
years  before  they 
bought  this  far-off  property — 135 
acres — and  established  a  honey-farm 
upon  it.  The  bee-pasturage  seemed 
good  to  them,  for  honey-secreting 
flowering  plants  abounded  on  eA'ery 
hand.  Mr.  Niver  a.ssociated  himself 
Avith  IMr.  A.  B.  Coburn.  An  apiary 
of  seA'eral  hundred  hives  AA’as  duly 
foundationed,  extractors  and  tanks 
set  up  and  the  bringing  in  of  the 
honey  anxiously  awaited.  P>ut 
though  there  Avere  flowers  galore, 
the  bees  failed  to  collect  nectar  from 
them.  As  for  ])ollen.  thei'e  Avere 
tons  of  it;  the  combs  Avere  disas¬ 
trously  oA’crloaded  Avith  it ;  the  boos 
could  not  use  it  all,  and  to  rid  the 
combs  of  it  Avas  impossible.  It  Avas 
a  case  that  proved  that  man  or  bees 
could  not  live  upon  such  bread 
alone. 

The  trouble  Avith  the  location  Avas 
that  it  Avas  too  elevated  for  the  .se¬ 
cretion*  of  nectar;  a  lower  altitude 
Avould  ha\-e  produced  a  climate  that 
Avould  luiA'e  caus(>d  tlie  flowers  to 
exude  their  sw(‘etness.  At  an 
apiary  10  miles  below  they  had  good  crop.s. 

■\Ve  Avere  very  much  interested  in  an  addition  Mr. 
Niver  Avas  making  to  his  “doby”  hou.se.  The  orig¬ 
inal  structure  Avas  made  of  .sun-dried  brick;  he 
conceiA’ed  the  idea  that  he  \Amuld  build  of  mud 
aft('r  the  fa.diiou  of  a  modeiai  concrete  building. 
He  laid  out  his  foundation  ;  fixed  the  “forms,”  pud¬ 
dled  (he  mud,  Avhich  was  from  dirt  that  .seemed  Avell 
suited  for  the  i)ui'i)ose.  and  poured  it  into  the 
forms.  Instead  of  using  iron  rods  or  Avire  for  re- 
uiforcement,  he  secured  from  the  vineyard  long 
grapevines.  These  Avere  laid  lengtliAvise  in  the 
forms  and  embedded  in  the  mud.  When  a  section 


Avas  thus  laid,  it  AA-as  allowed  to  set  and  dry  out 
and  the  form  moved  up  for  the  next  batch  of  mud. 
And  thus,  step  by  .step,  the  Avails  went  up.  About 
all  that  is  required  to  build  such  a  house  until  it  is 
ready  to  roof,  is  a  shovel,  bucket,  hod,  any  sort  of 
lumber,  some  grapevines,  and,  of  course,  AA’ater  and 
earth,  nearly  all  of  Avhich  are  dirt  cheap  most  any 
old  place. 

A  “doby”  house  is  comfortable  both  Summer  and 
Wintci’,  and  yet,  I  am  sure,  it  Avill  neA’er  become 
fa-shionable.  In  a  climate  Avhere  the  Winters  are 
not  oA’er  Avet  and  seA'ere.  the  wonder  is  that  not  more 


cupants,  came 
f^tates  a  feAV 


Making  Millet  Hay,  Fig.  456.  See  Page  1004 


A  Business  Apiary  in  California.  Fig.  457 


.•luoAvea  10  laii  on  rue  cover  oy  rnc  pump, 
of  finds  its  Avay  back  into  the  AA-ell.  It  goes  Avithout 
saying  that  this  condition  of  things  is  not  only  un¬ 
sanitary,  but  positively  dangerou.s.  Where  the  poul¬ 
try  are  alhnved  to  run  at  large  there  is  abiindant 
evidence  that  they  frequent  the  vicinity  of  the  Avell. 
Avhile  fi-om  other  sources  objectionable  matter  often 
finds  lodgment  on  the  Avell  platform  on  top.  .V 
change  of  conditions  here  is  so  cheap  and  simple  that 
the  only  excuse  that  can  be  offered  is  thonghtlos.s- 
ness  on  the  part  of  .some  one.  A  board  or  plank  14 
or  in  inches  Avide,  Avith  strips  2  inches  high  at  the 
sides,  upper  end  placed  under  the 
pump  spout  and  set  on  a  slight 
.slant,  AA’ill  carry  all  the  drip  aAA'a.v. 
This  is  Avide  enough  to  set  any  pail 
on,  one  to  Avash  vegetables  in  if  so 
desired,  and  is  an  insurance  of  san¬ 
itary  conditions  in  the  Avell.  I  am  a 
great  belieA'er  in  preparedness,  ;  'd 
do  not  pi“each  Avhat  I  do  not  prac¬ 
tice,  for  I  IniA’e  often  personally 
made  these  changes  in  conditions 
AAdiich  mean  so  much  in  safeguard¬ 
ing  the  health  of  the  family.  I 
liaA’e  alAvays  noticed  that  Avhen  Ave 
realize  the  necessity  of  doing  many 
little  things  aronnd  the  Larin  and 
farm  house  there  is  ahvays  time  to 
do  them  Avithout  interfering  Avith 
other  Avork.  ir.  e.  cox. 

.Noav  York. 


A  “Doby”  House  in  California.  Fig.  458 

of  tlumi  are  built  noAvadays.  It  may  not  be  long, 
oAving  to  the  constantly  .soaring  price  of  lumber, 
before  this  class  of  building  Avill  have  to  be  resorted 
to,  unless,  of  cour,se,  brick,  stone  or  cement  can  be 
substituted.  av.  a.  riivAL. 

California. 


The  Well  Cover 

D CUING  these  long  hot  months  the  farm  Avell  is 
liberally  patronized,  and  in  order  to  .secure  a 
drink  from  the  bottom,  cool  and  fresh,  much  Avater 
is  necessarily  alloAved  to  Avaste.  In  a  great  many  in¬ 
stances  under  my  observation  this  Avaste  Avater  is 


Ammonia  Bordeaux  for 
Cucumber  Blight 

ASIMALL  region  of  Central  Long 
Island,  of  AA'hich  Farmingdale 
and  the  Noaa'  York  State  School  of 
Agriculture  is  the  center,  claims  to 
produce  more  dill  pickles  than  any 
other  place  in  the  country.  Here 
the  culture  of  cueuml>ors  is  A'ery 
intensive,  and  the  practices  are  so 
Avell  established  that  one  may  Avell 
expect  to  find  iioaa'  and  Amluable 
methods  in  general  use  before  they 
are  reported  in  bulletins  or  even  in 
the  agricultural  papers.  The  high 
humidity,  heavy  deAVS  and  light 
Avinds  all  favor  the  spread  of  cu¬ 
cumber  blight,  AA’hich  the  large  acre¬ 
age  and  lack  of  rotation  makes  the 
most  serious  problem. 

Spraying  the  vines  Avith  Bordeaux 
mixture  Avas  begun  about  22  years 
ago  and  has  long  been  a  large  item 
in  the  labor  and  cost  of  the  crop. 
The  usual  formula  is  the  old  5-5-50 
(lime,  .sulphate  of  copper-Avater ) , 
applied  at  least  once  a  Aveek,  but 
some  of  the  best  groAvers  decrease 
the  amoAint  of  lime  in  the  later 
spraying  until  the  last  is  nearly 
clear  copper  sulphate.  More  recent¬ 
ly  another  neAA'  practice  has  arisen 
AA’hich  is  not  mentioned  in  any  book 
or  bulletin  Avith  Avhich  I  am  famil¬ 
iar.  This  practice  consists  in  mix¬ 
ing  a  quai’t  of  strong  ammonia  Ava¬ 
ter  Avith  each  100  gallons  of  Bor¬ 
deaux,  claiming  that  it  greatly 
lengthens  the  season  of  bearing,  and 
thereby  increases  the  yield.  No  one 
seems  to  be  able  to  give  any  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  use  of  ammonia, 
or  to  say  Avhy  the  ju-actice  Avas 
started,  but  it  has  spread  until  noAv 
it  is  almost  universal.  Tavo  ex¬ 
planations  suggest  themselve.s,  either 
or  neither  of  AA’hich  may  be  correct, 
and  they  are  offered  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  provoke  a  discussion 
AA’hich  AA’ill  end  in  a  better  method 
of  spraying. 

First,  it  reduces  the  surface  tension  of  the  drops 
of  spraying,  causing  it  to  .spread  better  and  more 
thoroughly  AA’et  the  leaves,  just  as  Ave  use  soap 
Avith  “Black  Leaf  40.” 

yeeond,  it  may  act  on  the  copper  .sulphate  that 
has  not  yet  combined  Avitli  the  lime  and  set  free 
some  additional  copper  “ions,”  Avhile  not  danger¬ 
ously  increasing  the  acidity  of  the  solution.  Which¬ 
ever  of  these  may  be  the  solution  of  the  undoubted 
good  results,  it  only  seems  fair  to  the  cucumber 
groAvers  of  the  other  parts  of  the  country  that  they 
should  liaA’e  the  opportunity  to  test  out  this  method. 

H.  F.  BUTTON. 
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An  Indiana  Vetch  Plant 

Mr.  E.  G.  McMurray  of  Huntington 
Co.,  Ind.,  sends  us  the  picture  of  a 
single  plant  of  vetch  shown  at  Fig.  459. 
There  can  be  no  question  about  the 
value  of  vetch,  both  for  feeding  and  as 
a  green  manure,  when  grown  under 
favorable  conditions.  We  know  people 
who  insist  that  there  is  no  plant  which 
gives  greater  value  as  a  quick  or  cover 
crop.  The  seed  is  very  high  in  price 
now,  anl  on  grain  farms  the  vetch  will 
work  into  the  rye  and  wheat — making 
it  hard  to  separate  them.  The  vetch 
when  cut  early  makes  a  good  fodder — 
when  grown  with  wheat.  It  makes  a 
heavier  crop  with  rye,  but  the  rye  straw 
Is  not  so  good  r.s  green  feed  or  hay.  We 


of  moisture,  but  when  well  fed  and  wa¬ 
tered  it  makes  a  great  growth.  The 
stems  are  coarse,  sometimes  almost  like 
flint  corn  seeded  thickly,  but  cattle  eat 
the  fodder  well.  It  is  very  good  for  a 
Summer  soiling  crop  for  use  when  the 
pastures  are  short  The  hay  makes  good 
cow  feed,  but  should  not  be  fed  to  horses. 
Some  reports  of  success  at  seeding  to 
grass  and  clover  with  millet  are  made,  but 
as  a  rule  millet  is  better  as  a  Summer 
crop,  the  land  to  be  plowed  after  it  for 
grain  or  a  grass. 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


An  Indiana  Vetch  Plant.  Fig.  459 

are  seeding  considerable  rye  and  velch 
in  the  corn  this  year,  and  under  many 
conditions  it  will  pay.  As  a  rule,  how¬ 
ever,  we  should  prefer  clover. 


A  Crop  of  Millet  Hay 

The  picture  Fig.  456,  shows  a  crop  of 
millet  hay  grown  on  a  farm  near  Alfred, 
N.  Y.  The  hay  was  estimated  as  run¬ 
ning  about  three  tons  to  the  acre.  It 
was  cut,  as  we  see,  in  bunches  and  tied 
up  like  grain.  This  makes  it  very  handy 
for  feeding  out,  and  in  good,  dry  weather 
the  millet  will  cure  well.  'Some  farmers 
do  not  realize  the  value  of  millet,  but 
many  dairymen  make  a  practice  of  grow¬ 
ing  a  few  acres  for  Summer  green  feed¬ 
ing  or  hay.  It  is  a  short  growing  crop 
and  can  come  in  between  wheat  or  rye 
cut  early  for  green  fodder  and  Fall  grain 
seeding.  It  requires  good  soil  and  plenty 


War-time  Plowing  in  France 

Some  of  our  people  are  quite  bitter 
because  the  nulitary  authorities  will  not 
permit  real  information  to  come  to  us 
from  the  battle  front.  It  seems  hard 
to  be  kept  in  suspense  and  ignorance, 
but  it  is  on  the  whole  a  much  wiser 
policy  than  the  one  followed  during  our 
Civil  War.  In  that  war  every  detail  was 
openly  discussed,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  both  sides  could  obtain  full  par¬ 
ticulars  regarding  the  enemy’s  plans  by 
reading  the  daily  papers.  There  are 
very  few  “leaks”  in  this  war,  and  that 
is  a  military  advantage,  though  often  a 
great  personal  sorrow.  Now  and  then 
letters  and  pictures  get  through,  and 
from  them  we  get  an  inkling  of  what  the 
soldiers  are  doing.  The  picture  on  our 
first  page  was  sent  home  by  an  Amer¬ 
ican  soldier,  and  his  father,  Mr.  C.  E. 
White  of  Michigan,  sends  this  little  note 
regarding  it : 

I  am  going  to  entrust  to  your  care  a 
photographic  film  taken  “somewhere  in 
France”  by  my  son  while  actfing  as 
driver  in  the  American  Ambulance  Field 
Service.  He  served  there  nearly  a  yeear, 
and  is  now  in  training  at  Fort  Sheridan. 

lie  has  named  the  photo  “Wartime 
Plowing  in  France,”  and  as  you  will 
see,  it  is  a  horse  and  cow  hitched  to  a 
curious  looking  plow.  The  farmer’s 
wife  may  be  seen  in  the  distance,  cutting 
potatoes  (I  think)  while  she  also  “minds 
the  baby.”  I  thought  possibly  you 
might  like  to  use  it  for  a  frontispiece  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  c.  k.  White. 

Michigan. 


We  have  bad  a  terrible  drought  all 
season.  Corn  has  not  much  even  tasseled 
and  cut  up  for  feed ;  grass  all  dried  up. 
Cattle  and  hogs- being  dumped  on  market 
at  great  loss  to  future  breeding  supply. 
Wheat,  $2.60  to  $2.70,  light  crop ;  corn, 
$1.75 ;  Alfalfa,  $20  to  $25 ;  eggs,  20c ; 
cream,  37e;  files,  12c;  hens,  16c;  bacon, 
85c ;  chickens  a  loss ;  •  preparation  for  a 
big  wheat  crop.  t.  ii. 

Grant  Co.,  Okla. 

The  weather  has  been  gi’and  for  haying 
for  the  past  two  weeks.  The  crop  is 
very  good.  The  corn  and  oat  crops  arc 
not  very  good.  Potatoes  are  very  back¬ 
ward.  The  Merrell-Soule  milk  plant 
pay  $2.4.5  for  3  per  cent,  milk  now  for 
two  months.  All  mill  feeds  are  vei*y 
high ;  too  high  to  feed.  The  league  is 
t'llking  of  selling  feed  soon.  e.  B. 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Weather  ha.s  been  cool  and  showery 
the  past  few  days.  Harvesting  is  prac¬ 
tically  done  here.  All  grain  crops  were 
exceptionally  good_  and  were  secured  in 
fairly  good  condition.  Il.ay  was  below’ 
the  average  due  to  dry  weather  in 
Spring;  com  and  buckwheat  look  very 
promising.  Farmers  are  busy  hauling 
manure  and  breaking  soil  for  a  big 
acreage  of  grain.  Apples  are  a  short 
crop;  some  peaches  and  plums.  Wheat 
$1.90;  chop,  $3  per  cwt.  Butter  30c  and 
scarce ;  eggs  34c.  c.  s.  G. 

Huntingdon  Co.,  Pa. 

These  are  wholesale  prices  to  the 
farmers  at  Trenton,  N.  J. :  Apples.  40c 
to  $1  per  16-qt.  basket.  Peaches,  $1  to 
$2;  blackben-ies,  qt.,  12t/^e;  huckleber¬ 
ries,  13c. ;  these  are  all  scarce ;  cucum¬ 
bers,  .30c  per  16-qt.  basket ;  Lima 
beans,  70c;  potatoes,  $1.10  bu. ;  egg 
plant,  90c.  bu. ;  cabbage,  75c  bbl. ;  beets, 
62e  per  bunch  ;  lettuce,  $2.25  per  2-doz. 
box,  scarce ;  sw’eet  corn,  $1  t  o$1.25  per 
hundred.  R.  P.  r,. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Hay  crops  are  valuable.  It  is  quite 
interesting  to  note  ci’op  reports  as  they 
appear  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  Your  people  are 
most  fortunate  in  having  such  fine  feed 
crops,  hay,  etc.,  since  this  gives  them  the 
opportunity  to  hold  onto  and  take  care 
of  their  young  cattle  and  thus  reap  sure 
profits  when  that  coming  beef  shortage 
is  being  felt  during  the  next  two  to  three 
years.  Our  part  of  the  counti'y  and 
nearly  all  of  the  beef  breeding  gronuds 
w’est  and  south  of  us  are  at  present  in 
the  grip  of  one  of  the  worst  droughts 
know’n  in  the  history  of  our  State.  Live 
stock  on  the  ranges  is  suffei’ing  for  the 
w'ant  of  w’ater  as  well  as  grass  and  feed. 
As  a  result  trainloads  upon  trainloads  of 
calves,  as  well  as  other  cattle  are 
shipped  to  the  packeries  to  keep  from 
losing  them  by  stamation.  Feed  being 
so  very  high,  bran  $40  to  $45,  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  $50  per  ton,  with  hay  prices 
in  proportion,  our  cattlemen  figure,  since 
they  cannot  afford  to  pay  these  prices 
that  by  disposing  of  the  calves  they  may 
be  able  to  pull  the  cows  through  with¬ 
out  buying  much  feed.  This  condition 
and  with  the  war  going  on,  can  only  re¬ 
sult  in  a  great  beef  shortage  during  the 
next  few  years.  Fortunate  the  man 
who  has  the  feed.  In  our  local  markets 
the  last  few  months  hay  (mostly 
sorghum)  has  been  selling  at  from  90 
cents  to  $1  per  60-lb.  bale.  Corn  crops 
on  many  farms  are  total  failures,  with 
the  sorghum  hay  but  little  better.  Cot¬ 
ton  is  with  us  the  shortest  crop  ever 
known.  It  will  require  in  many  cases 
from  eight  to  12  acres  to  make  a  bale 
of  500  lbs.,  where  the  usual  yield  has 
generally  been  from  one-quarter  to  one- 
half  bale  per  acre.  All  would  be  well 
with  us  if  we  could  hhve  had  some  of 
that  surplus  rain  many  of  your  people, 
no  doubt,  were  grumbling  about.  If 
timely  rains  should  come  during  the 
Fall  we  can  provide  and  sow  for  Winter 
pastures,  which,  far  south  as  we  are, 
will  be  a  big  help.  ^ 

Remarkable  as  it  may  appear,  even 
with  our  very  dry  condition  I  have 
grown  some  fairly  good  peaches, 
though  none  of  full  size,  nor  ai’e  any 
over  juicy.  The  crop  over  the  State, 
especially  Elbertas,  was  very  light.  Of 
my  new  varieties  most  of  them  have 
fairly  good  crops,  some  trees  even  had  to 
be  thinned.  The  J.  H.  Hale  is  failing 
again,  have  not  a  dozen  peaches  on 
about  60  trees  two  and  four  years 
planted.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
more  hardy  here  than  is  Elberta. 

Texas.  j.  w.  stubenrauch. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Summer  meeting  New  York  State  Po¬ 
tato  Association,  Kasoag,  Oswego  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.,  August  25,  1917. 

Iowa  State  Fair,  Des  Moines,  August 
22-31. 

Ohio  State  Fair,  Columbus,  August 
27-31. 

Michigan  State  Fair,  Detroit,  August 
31-Sept.  9. 

Kankakee  Interstate  Fair,  Kankakee, 
Ill.,  Sept.  1-7. 

Nebraska  State  Fair,  Lincoln,  Sept. 

2- 9. 

Indiana  State  Fair,  Indianapolis, 
Sept.  3-7. 

Minnesota  State  Fair,  Hamline,  Sept. 

3- 8. 

Northern  Nut  Growers’  Association, 
annual  convention,  Stamford,  Conn., 
Sept.  5-6. 

Illinois  State  Fair,  Springfield,  Sept. 
7-15. 

Solebury  Farmers*  Exhibit,  Solebury 
Deer  Park,  Solebury,  Pa.,  Sept.  7-8. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  T., 
Sept.  10-15. 

Agricultural  Society  of  Queens-Nassau 
Countie.s,  seventy-sixth  annual  exhibi¬ 
tion,  Mineola,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  25-29. 

International  Wheat  Show,  Wichita;, 
Kan.,  Oct.  1-1.3. 

Eastern  States  Agricultural  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Exposition,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Oct. 
12-20. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Columbus,  O- 
Oct.  18-27. 

American  Pomological  Society,  regular 
biennial  meeting,  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  31- 
Nov.  4. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 


GARDEN  TRUCK  SLOW  AND  PRICES 
DOWNWARD. 

Trade  is  dull  in  the  vegetables,  and 
some  are  minded  to  term  it  more  than 
the  usual  lull  in  late  Summer.  “It  is 
the  war  gardens,”  declared  a  Clinton 
Street  dealer.  “They  are  in  full  swing 
now,  and  you  see  how  scarce  the  buyers 
ai’e.”  If  a  man  raises  a  peck  of  po¬ 
tatoes  no  bigger  tlian  marbles  be  will 
be  i)roud  of  them  and  will  eat  them,  al¬ 
though  they  probably  cost  him  more  than 
they  are  worth.  Some  of  the  gardens 
are  not  paying  for  cost  of  seed.  But  the 
stuff  help.s  cut  out  the  retailer  and  so 
he  is  cutting  out  the  wholesaler.”  An¬ 
other  dealer  sees  it  differently :  “It  is  a 
market  reaction,”  he  explained.  “Price 
looked  good  to  shippers  and  about  the 
middle  of  the  month  thej’  shipped  in 
a  good  deal  of  stuff  and  swamped  the 
market  with  bouas,  corn  and  some  other 
things.  That  forces  down  the  price  un¬ 
til  shipment  slacken,  and  then  up  goes 
the  price.  That  is  the  way  with  the 
truck  market  all  the  season  in  lines 
that  are  too  perishable  to  be  held  over.” 
Anyhow,  they  had  shell  beans  selling  at 
the  old  fashioned  price  of  50c  per  bu., 
and  even  the  large  bright  colored  ones 
bring  only  $1.  Cabbage  is  down  again 
to  $1  bbl.  Corn  sells  on  a  basis  of  20c. 
doz.  “I  can  sell  yellow  corn  at  $1.25  a 
box,”  remarked  a  wagon  salesman,  “when 
it  is  hard  to  get  $1  for  white  corn.  But 
I  raise  the  white  kinds  mostly  because 
they  give  a  heavier  yield.”  Beets,  car¬ 
rots,  turnips,  parsnips  are  on  basis  of 
about  three  cents  bunch.  Beets  cut-off, 
$1  to  $1.25;  carrots,  $2.50;  onions,  $1 
to  $1.50;  cauliflower,  $1;  tomatoe.s  still 
high  at  $3 ;  good  peas,  $2 ;  sti-ing  beans, 
wide  range  and  quality,  50c  to  $2 ;  good 
cucumbers,  $4 ;  radishes,  75c ;  parsley, 
40c ;  lettuce,  $1 ;  pickling  onions,  $4 ; 
Summer  squash,  50  to  75c;  egg  turnips, 
$1. 

potatoes  in  moderate  receipt. 

The  Southern  stock  seems  about 
cleaned  up,  and  prices  on  the  whole  have 
held  up  well.  Some  very  good  potatoes 
are  coming  fi’om  New  .Jersey  and  selling 
at  $3,25  per  2-bu.  bag!  Natives  bring 
$1.50  per  box,  but  vei*y  few  reach  this 
market.  They  are  selling  outside  at  $1.25 
to  $1.50  bu.  The  crop  seems  rather 
light  per  acre,  owing  to  drouth  and 
lice.  “The  crop  in  northern  Maine  looks 
well  so  far,”  said  the  local  agent  of  the 
Farmers’  Union  of  Maine.  “Soil  and 
natural  drainage  make  the  potato  section 
almost  independent  of  weather  condi- 

Continued  on  page  1019. 


Dig  Your 
Potatoes 


wna  A 

Success.  Jr. 

a  simple  plow 


digger  unequaled  for  strength  and 
efficiency.  It  does  the  work  in  any 
soil.  More  potatoes  with  less  labor 
and  digging  expense.  Let  us  tell  you 
low  you  can  profitably  em¬ 
ploy  one  on  your  farm. 

Write  Now  For  PartIcuIaTO 
and  Catalogue. 


WealsotnftfceL 
Eaglnee,  &aw- 
Mim,  Tareabets,  Sraln 
SrlUs.  HydratlUo  Cider 
PreBses. 


.LB 


Farqnhar ' 
t’o..  Ltd. 

Box  930 
York.  Pa. 


Millions  of  Fruit  Trees 

Everyone  genuine  Harrison-grown, 
robust,  healthy,  true-to-name  ana 
budded  from  bearing  orchards. 
Packed  oy  more  than,. 

26  pears*  fruit-^rowfn^  and 


„  - - - -  Write^v- 

dap  for  1917  FruTtGuldo-^/ree*  **l>8»e8t 
mriwen  of  fruit  trees  In  the 

HarrieoBt'  Norterie*.  Box  Id  Berlin,  MJ. 


?500,000  PEA 


AND  APPU!  TRE^  UBaithy.  True  rename,  price 
low,  quality  high.  Alao  UiUlona  at  ireos,  shrubs 
and  planta.  New  Planters  price  list  ready. 

THE  WESIMINtna  NURSEIT.  In  IZQ.  WESTMINSTER.  MO. 

STR/iyifBERRV  PLAIMTS 

FOR  AUGUST  AKO  FALL  FLANTiNO 

Pot-grown  and  runner  plantt  that  will  bear  fruit  next 
summer.  June-bearing  and  Ever-beating  varieties.  Also 

ReepbefTy,  Blaokberry  Flante  and  Fruit  Treaai  Oabbaae, 
Bruaaaia  Sprouta,  Caullflewar,  Celery  Plants.  Catalogue 
Free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES.  Ooed  around.  N.  Y. 

AITI  CDV  Dl  strong  field 

VCLblll  rLHIllw  crown  plants  in  large 
— .  quantities  at  81  per 

1,000:  88.60  for  10,000  J.  C.  SCHMST.  BnstoTPs. 

TIMOTHY  SEED 

Our  High  Grade  Timothy  seed  is  the  most  Carefully 
selected  and  Hecleaned.  99.70%  Pure.  Samples  Free. 
Glick’s  Seed  Farms, Smoketown, Lancaster  Co..Pa. 

fiahhaoRPIp  tfa  DANISH  BALL  KAO,  LATE  FLAT  DUTCH 
UdUUdguriGiIIS  and  savoy.  $1  per  Thousand,  lO.OOO 

forts.  White  Plume  celei-y,  $2  per  1,000;  10,000  for  tlO.  All 
line  stocky  plants.  JAMES  M  088,  Johnsvillc,  Po. 

Russian  Pitkus  Seed  Rye  "“f 

crop.  Order  early.  Supply  limited.  Freight  uncer¬ 
tain.  $2.39  per  bu.  CLOVERDALE  FARM.  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

Wove,  Kudy,  Poole.  Medl- 
uGGOWnGal  terranean,  Rlne  Stem,  Mam- 
aawwta  naiiwua  White  Jlyo.  Catalog  free. 

W.  N.  8CARFF  *  SONS,  .  New  OarUsle,  Ohio 

Best  Standard  APPLE  BARRELS  Pr^?nV°8K.S 

KOBT.  GILLIES  -  Medina,  New  York 

Black  Wall  Map  of  the  World 

The  Werld  and  the  United  States  At  A  Glance 

A  Great  Education 

At  Ycnr  Fingers’  Tips 

This  beautiful  Wall  Map,  size  25x39  Inches. 
On  one  side  we  have  a  complete,  up-to-the-min¬ 
ute  map  of  the  United  States  in  bright  colors, 
showing  the  Capitols,  Railroads,  Rivers,  large 
cities,  etc.  It  also  shows  portraits  of  our  27 
Presidents,  and  gives  their  biographies. 

On  the  reverse  side  we  have  a  map  of  the 
world,  printed  In  a  deep,  ebony  black.  White 
and  colored  lines  differentiate  countries,  rivers, 
lakes,  cities  and  mountains.  You  never  saw  a 
map  as  black,  as  beautiful,  as  wonderfully  en¬ 
lightening  as  this  map  of  the  world.  Prom  this 
you  may  In  a  single  day  learn  more  than  you 
could  in  a  year’s  study  of  books. 

Contrasting  with  the  ebony  black  of  the  map 
are  the  flags  and  the  coat-of-arms  of  all  nations, 
in  their  flashy,  exquisite  colors.  Our  own  seven¬ 
teen  flags  are  here  in  beautiful,  bright  colors — 
did  you  know  that  the  United  States  had  seven¬ 
teen  different  flags? 

And  then,  there’s  that  wonderful  Bible  inform¬ 
ation.  How  many  books,  chapters,  verses,  words, 
letters  does  the  Bible  contain?  How  many  books 
are  classified  as  History,  Poetry,  Law,  Prophecy, 
Epistles?  Which  books  are  exactly  alike?  How 
many  times  Is  the  name  of  our  Saviour  men¬ 
tioned?  Jn  how  many  languages  is  our  Bible 
published? 

Wouldn’t  you  want  to  know  these  things? 
And  wouldn’t  you  want  to  know  the  many,  many 
other  things  this  marvelous  Map  of  Knowledge 
possesses? 

The  Map  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  for  One  New 
Yearly  Subscription,  or  Twenty  10-Week  Trial 
Subscriptions,  or  Two  Yearly  Kenewal  Subscrip¬ 
tions. 

This  book  will  not  bo  given  with  subscrip¬ 
tions — they  are  sent  as  rewards  only  (in  place 
of  cash)  to  our  subscribers  and  friends  who,  act¬ 
ing  as  agents,  send  us  subscriptions  as  indi¬ 
cated. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


CABBAGE  WnRMfi Destroyed  by  Dast- 

iniJdih  HAMMOND^S  SLUG  SHOT 

So  used  for  30  years.  SOLD  BY  ALL  SEED  DEALERS. 

Forpamphlets  worth  having  write  B,  HAMMOND,  Beacon,  New  York 

Seed  Wheat 

Grow  More  Wheat  per  Acre!  Sow  the  Right  Variety! 

**Hoffman*8  Seed  Wheat** — 8  kinds — hardy,  prolific,  reliable — yields  well  under 
trying  weather  conditions  wherever  sown,  is  clean — free  of  cockle,  garlic, 
chess,  rye,  smut.  Write  today  for  samples  and  free  cony  of  “Hoifinan’s  Wheat  Book" — read 
descriptions  of  varieties — get  the  facts  on  wheat  culturt'.  Mention  this  paper  in  your  letter. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.,  LANDISVILLE,  LANCASTER  COUNTY,  PA. 
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Farm  Storage  Problems 


The  Nation  will  need  every  potato  you  can  produce  this  yeart 
There  will  also  be  a  big  export  demand.  Get  all  of  them.  Adopt 
a  better  and  cheaper  method  of  digging  your  crop.  Use  a 

Hoover  Potato  Digger 

Digs  fast  and  easily 

Gets  all  the  tubers.  Saves  the  backaches  from  hand  digging.  Digs  from  five 
to  eight  acres  a  day.  Delivers  all  of  the  potatoes  on  top  of  the  ground — easily  seen 
and  picked  up.  No  weeds  or  trash  to  bother.  This  is  delivered  to  the  side  of  row. 
Picker  attachment  can  be  furnished  which  delivers  potatoes  in  piles  or  in  crates. 

Hoover  Potato  Diggers  represent  a  better  investment 
than  ordinary  diggers.  They  give  more  years  of  ser¬ 
vice  and  at  less  cost  for  upkeep.  Made  of  steel  and 
malleable  castings  almost  entirely.  Elevator  rods  are 
offset.  This  promotes  better  separation,  and  prevents 
potatoes  from  falling  back  on  elevator. 

Hoover  Diggers  are  built  in  different 
styles  and  sizes — there  is  a  type  that 
will  meet  your  requirements. 

Write  for  Hoover  Potato  Digger  Book¬ 
let.  Mailed  free.  Ask  for  package  P —  33. 

JOHN  DEERE 

MOLINE,  ILL. 


Potato  Digger 

Gets  the  Potatoes  and  separates 
where  other  diggers  cannot 

A  strong  statement,  but  an  actual  experience  many  times,  saving 
growers  more  than  the  cost  of  the  Digger.  Ask  us  for  the  proof. 

The  Eureka  elevator  and  duplex  shaker  provide  more  separation  than  other  diggers. 
Large  wheels  and  main  gears  supply  ample  power.  Mostly  malleable  and  steel,  avoiding 
frequent  breakage  and  lost  time.  Growers  report 
digging  80  or  more  acres  without  repairs.  High  . 

clearance  over  shovel  prevents  weeds  and  vines  Write  for 

bunching.  Has  vine-turner  attachment.  _ catalog 

G-ft.  and  7-ft.  sizes;  several  styles. 

Prompt  shipments  from  distributing  points. 


[eureka  mower  CO.,  Box  1016,  Utica,N.Y. 


Storing  Cabbage 

The  country  lias  had  a  load  of  advice 
about  canning  and  drying  food  for  Win¬ 
ter  use.  Let  us  not  forget  the  facts 
about  Winter  farm  storage  for  fruit  and 
vegetables.  Many  farmers  grow  good 
crops  of  garden  vegetables,  and  then  lose 
them  because  the  storage  place  is  too  hot 
or  too  cold.  We  want  to  learn  all  we  can. 
about  pits  and  dug-outs  and  cellars  for 
holdng  garden  and  orchard  food.  Here 
is  the  picture  of  a  cabbage  pit  taken  from 
a  Colorado  bulletin.  The  cabbages  are 
stored  by  placing  them  head  down  three 
in  a  row  and  two  on  top.  making  a  tier 
of  five  cabbages,  the  roots  extending  ia 


Method  of  Storing  Cabbage.  Fig.  459 


the  air.  The  pile  may  be  as  long  as 
noce-ssary.  Several  inches  of  straw  or 
leaves  should  then  be  put  over  the  cab¬ 
bage  and  the  same  amount  of  earth 
thrown  on  them.  Cabbage  may  be  kept 
frozen  solid  without  injury  to  the  head, 
provided  it  is  thawed  out  very  gradu¬ 
ally. 


Improving  a  Root  Cellar 

We  have  a  root  cellar  ]Sxi)0  feet,  with 
stone  walls,  dirt  floor  and  concrete  slab 
roof.  The  inside  doors  have  ventilators 
top  and  bottom,  which  can  be  opened  or 
.shut.  At  end  away  from  door  is  a  hol- 
loAV  tile  resting  on  brick  fireplace.  The 
difliculty  seems  to  be  too  much  moisture, 
and  if  ventilators  wore  left  open  in  cold 
weather,  freezing  resulted.  Should  ven¬ 
tilators  be  closed  in  zero  weather? 
Should  there  be  more  ventilators?  The 
bins  are  slat-bottom  and  sides  are  solid. 
I  would  welcome  any  suggestions  to  im¬ 
prove  our  root  cellar  construction,  and 
also  as  to  managing  the  moisture  and 
temperature.  rerhaps  a  plan  of  ono 
rightly  constructed  might  be  valuable. 
This  cellar  is  used  for  storing  of  apples, 
potatoes  and  Winter  vegetables  in  gen¬ 
eral.  E.  c.  J. 

Stockbridge,  Mass. 

Different  vegetables  and  roots  make 
different  conditions  for  storage.  Where 
a  large  amount  of  fruit  and  vegetables  is 
to  be  stored  in  the  same  building,  it  is 
well  to  have  the  building  divided.  Vege¬ 
tables  and  roots  should  have  a  cool  place 
for  storage.  Fruit  should  have  a  drier 
utmo.si)here  than  roots  or  vegetables.  It 
is  iinpos.sible  to  try  to  store  vegatables, 
roots  and  fruits  in  the  same  cellar  and 
have  them  all  preserved  in  first-class  con¬ 
dition.  There  should  be  better  ventilation 
and  less  moisture  in  an  apple  storage  cel¬ 
lar  than  in  a  potato  cellar.  I  would 
recommend  that  you  divide  root  cellar  in¬ 
to  at  least  two  compartments,  using  one 
compartment  for  potatoes  and  the  other 
for  apples  and  other  fruits. 

The  partition  should  be  solid  from 
floor  to  ceiling.  A  partition  wall  of  hol¬ 
low  clay  block  would  be  cheap  aud  satis¬ 
factory.  There  should  be  a  separate  ven¬ 
tilation  system  for  each  room.  The  pres¬ 
ent  inside  doors  with  ventilators  at  the 
top  and  bottoms  will  serve  as  fresh  air 
intakes.  The  outlet  flue  should  not  ex¬ 
tend  down  into  the  room.  The  warm 
aud  moisture  laden  air  rises  to  the  top 
of  the  room  and  thus  with  the  outlet  near 
the  coiling  the  moisture  will  be  removed 
from  the  cellar. 

Dampers  should  he  placed  in  all  ventil¬ 
ator  flues  so  that  ventilation  and  temper¬ 
ature  can  be  controlled.  In  cold  weather 
it  may  become  necessary  to  nearly  close 
the  ventilators.  In  extremely  cold  weath¬ 
er  artificial  heat  may  be  used  to  prevent 
freezing.  A  more  constant  temperature 
can  be  held  in  a  cellar  if  the  walls  that 
are  exposed  to  the  weather  are  lined  with 
hollow  clay  block.  I  have  assumed  from 
the  diagram  that  the  root  cellar  is  built 
on  a  hillside.  The  amovint  of  moisture 
in  the  cellar  may  be  reduced  by  placing 
tile  drains  around  the  cellar  to  a  depth 
of  one  foot  below  the  cellar  floor.  A  con¬ 
crete  floor  would  also  help  to  remedy  this 
difliculty  to  some  extent,  k.  c.  iiilleu. 

Ohio. 


Moth  Damage  to  Stored  Food 

Will  you  suggest  something  that  will 
drive  from  a  store  the  little  millers  that 
lay  their  eggs  in  dried  fruits  and  cereals? 

Connecticut.  w.  L.  ii. 

There  is  no  way  to  rid  a  store  of  in¬ 
sects  infesting  dried  fruits  and  cereals 
except  to  clean  out  all  infested  materi¬ 
al.  This  may  be  utilized  for  chicken  • 
feed.  It  Avould  certainly  be  a  bad  policy 
to  have  it  get  into  the  hands  of  one’s 
customers  for  they  would  be  likely  to 
deal  elsewhere  in  the  future.  These  pests 
often  breed  in  cracks  nnd  crevices  where 
their  food  has  been  spilled  and  in  broken 
packages  of  cereals  and  in  broken  bags  of 
meal  and  flour  that  are  held  in  stock  for 
some  time.  Shelves  and  bins  should  be 
carefully  cleaned  with  hot  water  and 
soap  and  the  cracks  and  corners  treated 
with  gasolene.  It  would  also  pay  to  keep 
the  goods  moving  briskly  and  keep  the 
stock  fresh.  Care  should  be  exercised  in 
buying  so  as  not  get  an  overstock  of  ma¬ 
terial  likely  to  become  infested.  Wherever 
possible  such  material  should  he  kept  in 
tight  cans,  hags  or  boxes ;  they  should 
not  be  left  exposed  to  the  air.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  practicable  to  attempt 
to  fumigate  a  store  for  the  destruction  of 
these  pests.  c.  R.  crosry. 


Storing  Potatoes  in  Pits 

We  are  going  to  have  a  large  crop  of 
potatoes  in  this  locality.  We  would  like 
to  be  informed  as  to  the  i)roper  method 
of  storing  potatoes  in  a  pit  in  the  ground. 
We  have  no  cellars  for  this  purpose.  Is 
this  method  usually  successful  and  if  so, 
can  you  give  ns  description  of  procedure? 

Fust  Templeton,  Mass.  o.  w.  s. 

!Make  several  small  pits  rather  than  a 
single  large  one.  Four  by  six  feet  and 
four  feet  deep  is  a  good  size.  Locate  in 
a  convenient  well-drained  place.  Fill  the 
pit  as  fast  as  the  potatoes  are  dug  aud 
cover  at  first  with  six  or  eight  inches  of 
straw  and  over  that  enough  earth  to 
make  it  a  foot  deep  of  temporary  covering. 
He  sure  to  let  some  of  the  straw  stick 
up  through  .the  earth  for  ventilation 
Later  when  there  is  danger  of  freezing, 
put  on  another  foot  of  earth  and  eight¬ 
een  inches  to  two  feet  of  loose  manure, 
litter  or  leaves,  but  leave  a  small  open¬ 
ing  down  through  the  center,  filliug  it 
loosely  with  upright  straw  for  further 
airing  in  the  warm  weather  that  often 
comes  again  before  winter.  Ventilation 
is  not  needed  after  cold  weather  sets  in 
to  .stay.  The  heap  above  the  pit  should 
he  well  rounded  off  and  covered  with  long 
brush  or  boards  to  hold  litter  in  place. 
I’it  storage  is  successful  if  done  with 
judgment  and  experience,  but  I  would  not 
advise  a  beginner  to  risk  a  large  crop 
the  first  time.  The  dangers  are  from 
freezing  and  from  lack  of  ventilation  at 
the  right  time.  The  potatoes  can  be 
taken  out  only  during  mild  weather.  A 
cellar  is  better,  because  conditions  are 
under  close  control  and  the  potatoes  may 
be  seen  any  time.  I’otato  culture  is  in- 
croa.sing  so  fast  and  successfully  in  your 
town  and  nearby  that  a  co-operative  frost 
proof  storehouse  near  the  shipping  sta¬ 
tion  may  soon  be  advisable.  g.  b.  f. 


Heat  from  Water 

I  am  planning  a  temporary  storehouse 
for  my  potatoes,  and  my  State  bulletin 
tells  me  that  on  cold  nights,  when  there 
is  danger  of  freezing,  I  should  put  in  a 
lighted  lantern  or  oil  stove,  which  is  rea¬ 
sonable  enough,  or  a  tub  of  water  to  pre¬ 
vent  freezing.  Water  is  cheaper  than 
kerosene,  let  alone  the  fire  risk,  but  will 
it  work,  and  why?  a.  j.  v. 

Connecticut. 

It  will  work,  if  the  house  is  quite  tight 
and  the  water  is  renewed  often  and  is 
fairly  bulky  compared  with  the  space. 
The  reason  is  that  a  given  bulk  of  water 
carries  more  heat  than  an  equal  mass  of 
anything  else  we  know ;  tTiat  is.  It  takes 
more  heat,  energy,  to  heat  it,  and  more 
cold,  absence  of  energy,  to  take  away  its 
store  of  heat.  So  that  a  pail  of  water  at, 
say,  50>,  has  in  it  all  the  energy  that 
would  be  used  to  raise  it  from  freezing  to" 
50o,  and  it  will  slowly  give  out  that  ener¬ 
gy,  that  is,  it  will  resist  freezing,  till  ex¬ 
actly  that  much  heat  has  been  given  out, 
or,  conversely,  till  the  water  is  again 
just  at  freezing.  (To  freeze  it  you  must 
take  out  another  lot  of  heat,  but  that  is 
another  story.)  So  that  a  pail  of  water 
at  50o  is  as  hot  to  a  block  of  ice  as  it 
would  be  to  your  hand  at  Iloo,  in  round 
numbers,  of  course,  aud  the  wanner  the 
water  the  more  energy  stored  in  it,  up 
to  the  point  where  the  bits  of  water  are 
going  so  hard  they  break  from  the  surface 
as  steam,  that  is.  to  its  boiling  point. 
Hut  you  must  keep  renewing  the  tub  of 
water  as  it  cools  down,  and  it  may  he 
that  to  do  this  will  cost  more  than  to 
buy  kerosene.  f.  u.  c. 


HAY 

Stack,  wagon  and  implement  covers: 
waterproof  or  plain  canvas.  Plant  bed 
cloth,  tents,  etc.  Circulars,  samples. 
HENRY  DERBY 

453  Y  St.  Paul’s  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N. 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  Nevr* 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  Yo  'k 


Wagons  That  Stand  Up 


T3  EAR  this  point  in  mind  the  next  time  you 
^  buy  a  wagon — Columbus  and  Weber 
wagons  are  guaranteed  to  stand  up  under 
capacity  loads.  You  don’t  have  to  be  a  wagon 
expert  to  buy  a  Columbus  or  Weber  wagon  safely. 
All  you  really  need  to  know  is  the  weight  of  your 
heaviest  loads.  Buy  a  wagon  marked  to  carry  that 
load  and  we  guarantee  safety  and  satisfaction  worth 
more  to  you  than  all  the  talking  points  of  all  the 
wagons  in  the  market  put  together. 

Ask  any  dealer  who  carries  Columbus  or  Weber  wagons  to 
show  you  just  what  we  mean  by  this  statement,  or  write  to  us 
for  full  information.  Our  wagons  have  many  good  features 
-|-the  International  fifth  wheel,  the  sandboard  wear  plate, 
link  end  rods,  folding  end  gate,  superior  material  —  more 
features  than  you  will  find  on  any  other  wagon.  All  these 
help  to  give  the  good  service,  long  life  and  economy  that  you 
get  with  Columbus  or  Weber  wagons.  See  the  wagon  or 
write  to  us  before  you  buy  again. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  V  USA 

Champion  Deering  McCormick  Milwaukee  Osborne 
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DOYODNEEDPAINT? 


I 


THE  INGERSOLL  WAY  OF  DOING  BUSINESS 


OVER  THE  HEADS 
OF  THE  MIDDLEMEN 


J#  I 

fAitin 


wSijMKCus  hotVl  t 


'  SUPPLY  HOUSE] 


yoBBti 


kOllRM 


IRECT  DEALING  SAVES  Y0U'";’l|l 
ALL  THESE  middlemen's  ‘  ® 
EXPENSES  AND  PROFITS. 


FROM  FACTORY 


TOCONSUMfift 


LOWEST  PRICES  TO  ALL  V 
SPECIAL  FAVORS  TO  NONE 


BEST'POSSIBLt  QUALITI^ 
LOWEST  POSSIBLE 


LET  ME  SEND  YOU  MY  PAINT  BOOK.  It  ■will  tell  you  all  you  want  to  know  about  paint 
and  painting— WHY  SOME  PAINTS  chalk  and  fade  or  Bcale  off  in  a  short  time  and  HOW  TO 
OVERCOME  these  difficulties  and  secure  the  BEST  RESULTS  at  the  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  COST. 


I  Can  Save  You  One-Half 
Your  Paint  Bills 

In  buying  the  INGERSOLL  PAINTS,  yon  pay  ONLY  THE  FACTORY  COST  for  the  actual 
Paint  furnished.  YOU  SAVE  ALL  MIDDLEMEN’S  PROFITS.  The  Dealer  or  Supply  House 
may  offer  you  a  Paint  at  our  price,  but  THEY  CAN  NOT  GIVE  YOU  OUR  QUALITY  OF 
PAINT  AT  OUR  PRICE  as  they  must  charge  you  in  ADDITION  to  the  value  of  the  Paint  fur¬ 
nished,  the  expensive  cost  of  their  selling  method  and  Middlemen’s  profits.  Dealers  can  offer 
you  low  priced  Paints  ONLY  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF  QUALITY  OF  PAINT  FURNISHED. 

DON’T  USE  CHEAP  PAINT  offered  hv  Dealers  and  Supply  Houses.  Any  little  saving  made 
on  first  cost  WILL  BE  LOST  MANY  TIMES  OVER  in  the  expense  of  FREQUENT  REPAINT¬ 
ING.  THE  INGERSOLL  PAINT  will  give  you  LONG  YEARS  of  satisfactory  service  and  LOOK 
WELL  all  the  time. 


Ingersoll  Mixed  Paints 

have  held  the  official  endorsement  of  the 
Grange  for  43  years 

We  can  refer  you  to  pleased  customers  In  your  own  neighborhood.  We  make  It  easy  for 
you  to  buy  paint  direct  from  the  mill.  The^  book  will  tell  you  the  quantity  needed.  The  order 
will  reach  us  overnlglit,  and  the  paint  will  be  on  tlie  way  to  you  In  twenty-four  hours.  Let 
me  send  you  my  FREE  DELIVERY  PLAN.  Send  your  address  for  a  beautiful  set  of  Sample 
Color  Cards  and  our  Paint  Book.  We  mail  them  FREE. 

If  You  Want  Paint,  Write  Me.  Do  It  Now.  I  Can  Save  You  Money 

O.  W.  INGERSOLL,  Prop. 

The  Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  House  in  America  —  Established  1 842 
No,  248  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  Ne'W'  York 


3  me  a  post  card  and  I 

Corn  Crib  Catalog  folder,  by  return 
It  shows  why  my  Marshall 


J  send  you  my  new 

mail  FREE  and  postpaid.  -  .  , 

Iron  Corn  Cribs  cost  no  more  than  wood  cribs  and  pro- 
um  from  being  destroyed  by  rats,  mice,  fire,  birds,  mould  and  thieves, 
ey  this  year.  A  Marshall  crib  will  stop  your  corn  waste  and  pay  for  it- 
t  time.  Theperf orated  sides  andvenlilating  sh^t  curecorn  better,  k^p 
a  m™ld  and  bring  you  better  prices  for  your  crop.  Now  is  the  time  to  invest  in 

roof  —  Fireproof  —  Weatherproof 


‘Itlofshatis/Corn  Criks 


The  Best  and  Cheapest  Com  Insurance  You  Can  Buy 

Built  of  heavy  perforated  zinc  galvanized  iron  they  will  protect 
every  ear  of  your  corn.  Won’t  burn,  rust,  rot  or  decay.  Last  a 
lifetime.  Easily  erected  —  no  special  tools  required.  Surpris¬ 
ingly  low  in  cost.  Built  in  circular  style  like  illustration  or 
in  a  single  or  double  shed  style  with  driveway.  A  size 
to  fit'any  farm.  Where  more  convenient  for  purcha^r,  I  will 
ship  crib  at  once  and  allow  payment  after  harvest.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  my  new  FREE  Catalog  which  fully  descyibesthe 
construction,  ventilating  principle  and  gives  prices  of  Orioe. 

JOHN  D.  OVERHOLT,  President 

IRON  CRIB  &  BIN  CO. 

Box  m 

Wooster,  Ohio 


CURECORN 

BETTER 

lASTA 

lifetime 


When  you  ‘write  advertisers  mention  'The  R.  N.-Y,  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTK!/. — ^Two  former  attaches  of 
the  German  Consulate  at  Chicago,  who 
became  attaches  of  the  Swiss  Consulate 
after  the  declaration  of  war,  were  arrested 
by  Federal  agents  Aug.  8  and  will  be 
held  as  witnesses  against  Chicagoans  ac¬ 
cused  of  conspiracy  to  foment  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  India.  The  men  arrested  are  Her¬ 
man  Neidinger  and  Richard  Kulke.  They 
are  said  to  have  important  knowledge  con¬ 
cerning  ^  the  alleged  connection  of  Kurt 
von  Reiswitz,  former  assistant  German 
Consul  in  Chicago,  with  the  Indian  plot. 

Three  persons  were  killed  and  two  se¬ 
riously  injured  at  Marietta,  Ga.,  Aug.  8, 
when  shrapnel  from  the  field  pieces  of 
three  batteries  of  artillery  from  the  of¬ 
ficers’  reserve  training  camp  at  Fort  Mc¬ 
Pherson.  Ga.,  passed  over  the  top  of  Ken- 
nesaw  Mountain  and  scattered  deadly 
fragments  over  a  part  of  its  north  side. 

The  New  York  Health  Department  is¬ 
sued  a  warning  Aug.  9  against  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  any  hut  the  standard  grades  of 
court  plaster.  To  prevent  infection  from 
tetanus  germs,  which  were  spread  broad¬ 
cast  in  gift  plasters  in  the  W^est,  the  Com¬ 
missioner  urges  all  here  to  be  careful  not 
to  accept  any  plaster  from  strangers,  and 
to  buy  only  the  best.  An  examination  is 
still  being  conducted  in  the  department 
laboratories  of  plaster  seized  here  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  ago. 

Dr.  Fritz  Rergmeier,  president  of  the 
St.  Paul  Volks  Zeitung,  Tvas  arrested 
Aug.  9  under  the  President’s  proclam.a- 
tion  of  April  6.  The  policy  of  the  Volks 
Zeitung  has  been  to  “cast  aspersion  by  in¬ 
nuendo”  on  American  war  measures,  it 
was  charged.  United  States  Attorney 
•Tacques  said  no  trial  would  be  held,  and 
that  the  editor  would  be  held  as  an  enemy 
alien  until  President  W’’ilson  permitted 
his  release.  Bergmeier  came  from  Gei’- 
many  12  years  ago  and  has  taken  out 
first  naturalization  papers. 

Curtis  Ackerman,  editor  of  a  German 
language  newspaper  at  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
was  arrested  Aug.  9  charged  with  en¬ 
couraging  resistance  to  the  draft.  A 
man  called  in  the  first  draft  informed  As¬ 
sistant  United  States  Attorney  Rector 
that  Ackerman  offered  to  give  him  pow¬ 
ders  •w'hich  would  reduce  his  weight  so 
that  he  would  be  physically  disqualified. 

Rioting  broke  out  in  the  street  car 
strike  at  Lima,  O.,  Aug.  9.  Three  men 
were  shot.  Six  strikers  and  sympathiz¬ 
ers  were  arrested,  charged  with  attempt¬ 
ing  to  burn  a  car  and  with  cutting  trol¬ 
ley  ropes. 

Nine  men  were  arrested  in  Ne-w  York 
Aug.  10  on  the  charge  of  smuggling  rub¬ 
ber  on  neutral  ships  for  the  use  of  Ger¬ 
many. 

Seventeen  persons  were  killed  and  up¬ 
ward  of  twoscore  injured,  some  probably 
fatally,  when  two  trolley  cars  on  the 
Shore  Line  Electric  Railway  crashed  head 
on  at  high  speed  a  short  distance  from 
Branford,  Conn.,  Aug.  18.  Both  cars, 
of  heavy  construction,  were  running  at 
high  speed,  it  is  said,  and  the  force  of 
the  impact  was  such  as  to  lock  them  to¬ 
gether,  a  mass  of  twisted  iron  and  steel 
and  splintered  wood.  Many  of  those  killed 
died  instantly  and  others  within  a  short 
time  after  being  taken  from  the  wreck¬ 
age. 

The  arrest  of  four  men,  two  of  them 
German  citizens,  by  Federal  secret  ser¬ 
vice  men  as  they  met  at  San  Antonio, 
Tex..  Aug.  14,  brought  to  light  conspiracy 
on  the  part  of  an  organized  hand  which 
has  smuggled  into  'the  United  States 
through  Mexico  .$2,000,000  worth  of 
opium  within  the  last  two  months.  In 
an  automobile  in  which  the  four  men 
traveled  from  Eagle  Pass  was  found  $12.- 
000  worth  of  the  drug  packed  in  metal 
containers  and  secreted  in  a  concealed 
casket  built  beneath  the  oar.  Documents 
taken  from  the  inner  lining  of  the  co.it 
of  Carl  Whitmeyer,  a  German  citizen, 
gave  the  names  of  twenty  men  in  the 
United  States  said  to  he  members  of  the 
organization.  Their  arrest  was  ordered. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Council  of  Defense  has  ap¬ 
proved  a  plan  whereby  county  road  crews 
may.  at  the  discretion  of  the  county  coun¬ 
cils  of  defense,  he  requisitioned  for  haying 
and  thrashing  and  other  rush  work  on 
farms  where  a  serious  labor  shortage  ex¬ 
ists. 

Resolutions  asking  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  fix  a  minimum  price  of  75 
cents  and  a  maximum  of  $1  a  bushel  for 
corn  to  insure  a  sufficient  acreage  to  en¬ 
courage  stock  men,  and  also  urging  ex¬ 
emption  from  the  draft  of  stock  feeders, 
were  adopted  Aug.  10  by  the  Chicago 
Live  Stock  Exchange.  They  were  for¬ 
warded  to  President  Wilson,  Herbert  C. 
Hoover  and  Secretaries  Houston  and  Ba¬ 
ker.  The  purpose  of  both  resolutions 
was  the  increased  production  of  live 
stock. 

Evidence  of  a  conspiracy  among  large 
packing  interests  to  corner  the  entire  to¬ 
mato  output  of  the  Pacific  Coast  has 
been  discovered,  it  was  said  Aug.  10  at 
the  offices  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  at  Washington.  The  commission’s 
investigators  in  California  reported  that 
three  large  canning  concerns  are  in¬ 
volved — Armour  &  Co..  Morris  &  Co.  and 
Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby.  These  compa¬ 
nies,  they  charged,  had  attempted  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  entire  California  tomato  crop 
from  local  canners,  and  prices  conse¬ 
quently  are  jumping.  Although  at  92i/^ 
cents  a  dozen  local  canners  are  assured 
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of  a  good  profit,  the  three  packing  com¬ 
panies,  according  to  the  trade  commis¬ 
sion,  have  sent  the  prices  up  to  $1.30  and 
higher.  The  retail  price,  investigators’ 
reports  say,  also  is  taking  an  upward 
turn.  Trade  commission  officials  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  California  situation 
should  not  appreciably  affect  prices  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  as  the  total 
California  output  is  only  one-twelfth  of 
the  entire  country’s  pack. 

Twenty  thousand  American  harvest 
hands  will  help  save  Canada’s  grain  crop, 
and  nearly  half  as  many  Canadians  will 
dig  potatoes  in  Maine,  under  an  arrange¬ 
ment  reached  Aug.  14  by  representatives 
of  the  American  and  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ments.  Immigration  regulations  will  be 
suspended  by  both  countries  to  permit  the 
labor  to  cross  and  recross  the  border. 
American  harvest  labor,  working  north¬ 
ward  with  the  grain  season,  heretofore 
has  stopped  at  the  Canadian  line  and 
scattered  to  other  pursuits  throughout  the 
T’^nited  States.  The  agreement  made  to¬ 
day  contemplates  their  crossing  to  take 
the  places  of  thousands  of  Canadian  work¬ 
ers  who  this  year  cannot  go  to  the  West¬ 
ern  grain  fields  because  of  labor  short¬ 
age  throughout  the  Dominion.  The  wheat 
fields  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Al¬ 
berta  begin  to  ripen  just  after  the  crop 
in  the  northern  tier  of  States  is  gathered. 
Canada  is  counting  this  .vear  on  a  800.- 
000,000  bushel  yield  of  wheat,  the  second 
largest  the  country  has  grown.  Maine’s 
potato  crop  is  about  ready  for  digging, 
and  there  is  not  enough  available  labor 
in  New  England  to  take  care  of  the  yield. 
Canadian  labor  employed  for  a  short  time 
will  enable  Maine  farmers  to  save  all 
of  their  crop. 

WASHINGTON.— That  conscientious 
objectors  to  war  are  not  to  be  excused 
entirely  from  serving  the  country  was 
made  clear  in  a  ruling  Aug.  13  by  Pro¬ 
vost  ^larshal  General  Crowder  holding 
that  such  persons  should  be  sent  to  the 
mobilization  camps  along  with  others 
drafted,  to  be  assigned  later  to  non-com¬ 
batant  branches  of  the  service.  A  con¬ 
scientious  objector  is  defined  as  follows : 
“Any  person  who  is  found  by  a  local 
board  to  be  a  member  of  any  well  recog¬ 
nized  religious  sect  or  organization,  or¬ 
ganized  and  existing  May  18,  1917.  and 
whose  then  existing  creed  or  principles 
forbid  its  members  to  participate  in  war 
in  any  foi’m  and  whose  religious  convic¬ 
tions  are  against  war  or  participation 
therein,  in  accordance  with  the  creed  or 
principles  of  the  said  religious  organiza¬ 
tions,” 

The  entire  687,000  men  composing  the 
first  increment  of  the  army  draft  forces 
will  he  under  training  early  in  October. 
Under  orders  issued  Aug.  13  the  first  SO 
per  cent,  of  the  quota  of  each  district 
will  begin  entraining  for  cantonments 
September  5,  the  next  30  per  cent.  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  another  30  per  cent,  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  and  the  remaining  10  per  cent, 
will  he  mobilized  as  soon  after  that  date 
as  possible.  The  plan  to  assemble  the 
new  forces  in  instalments  distributes  the 
task  of  furnishing  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment  through  September.  ^  It  will  also 
prevent  serious  shortages  in  any  camp 
and  will  give  the  new  officers  from  the 
training  camps  time  to  familiarize  them¬ 
selves  with  their  duties  gradually  before 
responsibility  for  a  great  body  of  men 
falls  on  them. 

Secretary  McAdoo  Aug.  14  told  Chair¬ 
man  Simmons  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  Chairman  Kitchin  of  the 
House  Committee  on  AMays  and  Means 
that  the  Government  would  need  addi- 
■tional  credits  of  $10,000,000,000  through 
a  new  bond  issue  at  the  present  session 
of  Congress.  Furthermore,  he  told  the 
Congressional  leaders  the  Government 
would  need  an  additional  $1,000,000,000 
to  be  raised  by  taxation  over  and  above 
the  $2,000,000,000  carried  in  the  revenue 
bill  now  pending  ir  the  Senate.  Of  the 
$10,000,000,000  bond  issue  asked  between 
$3,000,000,000  and  $4,000,000,000  will  be 
required  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Al¬ 
lies  before  .Tune  30,  1918. 

Far  reaching  plans  for  control  of  the 
country’s  wheat  supply  were  announced 
Aug.  12  by  the  food  administration.  The 
scheme  proposed  by  Mr,  Hoover  contem¬ 
plates  the  purchase  of  the  entire  1917 
wheat  crop,  the  licensing  of  elevators  and 
mills,  the  appointment  of  a  fair  price 
committee  which  will  fix  the  price  to 
producers,  the  abolition  of  trading  in 
wheat  for  future  delivery,  and  absolute 
control  by  the  food  administration  of  ex¬ 
ports  of  wheat  and  flour.  The  first  step 
which  the  Administration  proposes  to 
take  is  the  requirement  of  licenses  for 
all  elevators  and  mills  with  a  capacity 
greater  than  100  barrels  a  day.  This 
regulation  will  go  into  effect  September  1 
and  the  conditions  of  issuing  the  licenses 
are  that  only  the  reasonable  and  custom¬ 
ary  charges  shall  be  made  for  warehouse 
service ;  that  no  wheat  shall  he  stored 
for  more  than  thirty  days  without  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Administration,  and  that 
certain  information  as  to  receipts  and 
shipments  be  regularly  supplied.  Agen¬ 
cies  will  be  opened  for  the  purchase  of 
wheat  at  all  the  principal  tenninals  and 
transactions  will  be  carried  on  with  the 
regular  dealers.  Based  on  August  1  con¬ 
ditions  the  1917  wheat  crop  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  653,000,000  bushels.  No  re¬ 
strictions  will  be  made  as  to  quantities 
which  will  be  purchased  and  no  charges 
will  be  made  except  a  nominal  pei-cent- 
age  to  cover  the  costs  of  operation.  A 
properly  created  auditing  committee  will 
check  all  transactions  at  every  point. 
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Summer  Meeting  of  the  New  York  Fruit 
Growers 

The  Summer  meeting  and  excursion 
tliis  year  of  the  New  York  State  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  was  in  the  fruit  belt 
adjacent  to  Lake  Ontario,  from  Oswego 
to  Niagara  Falls.  The  route  first  taken 
by  the  autos  was  to  the  Beckwith 
orchard  at  New  Haven.  There  we  saw 
many  acres  of  renovated  apple  orchards. 
The  old  trees  had  been  dishorned  and 
so  well  pruned  that  they  presented  the 
appearance  of  new  trees,  and  were  very 
thrifty  under  good  cultivation  and  feed¬ 
ing.  The  set  of  apples  in  New  York  is 
very  light,  probably  less  than  20  per  cent, 
of  normal  with  Greenings,  and  almost 
no  Baldwins.  The  Greening  trees  in 
this  orchard  were  bearing  a  fair  crop, 
with  every  prospect  of  their  being  extra 
large  and  perfect,  because  of  the  thor¬ 
ough  system  of  spraying  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  New  York  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  In  this  orchard  the  sta¬ 
tion  has  been  conducting  experiments  to 
control  the  rosy  aphis.  The  following 
is  a  brief  statement  of  the  results  of  the 
experiment  from  the  leaflet  lately  pub¬ 
lished  :  During  years  when  it  is  abiind- 
ant  it  checks  the  growth  of  the  young 
apples,  caiKsing  them  to  become  knotty. 
Serious  infestation  usually  decreases  the 
•Tune  drop,  as  clusters  of  small,  deformed 
apples  remain  on  the  trees,  which  are 
often  called  aphis  apples  or  cluster  ap¬ 
ples.  Leaves  attacked  by  the  aphides  be¬ 
come  tightly  curled  and  later  turn  yel¬ 
low  and  drop.  During  severe  outbreaks 
infested  trees  lose  many  leaves.  Experi¬ 
ments  during  recent  years  by  the  Expe¬ 
riment  Station  at  Geneva  have  pointed 
to  a  delayed  dormant  application  with 
lime-sulphur  and  nicotine  solution  (lime- 
sulphur  diluted  1  to  8.1  Of)  gallons,  and 
nicotine  solution  40%.  %  pint)  as  the 
most  practical  means  of  preventing  inju¬ 
ries  by  the  rosy  aphis.  The  experiment 
in  the  Beckwith  orchard  is  one  of  a  se¬ 
ries  that  is  being  conducted  for  ,a  period 
of  years  in  Oswego,  Orleans  and  Niagara 
counties  to  demonstrate  to  owners  of 
apple  orchards  the  value  of  the  delayed 
dormant  treatment  for  the  prevention 
of  important  damage.  In  this  experi¬ 
ment  14  bearing  Greenings  were  sprayed 
on  May  8,  when  the  leaves  of  the  more 
advanced  buds  were  projecting  about  half 
an  inch,  witli  lime-sulphur  and  nicotine 
solution  in  the  proportions  previously 
mentioned.  For  checks  on  this  treat¬ 
ment  six  large  bearing  Greenings  and 
two  small  trees  were  left  unsprayed.  In 
examining  the  individual  trees  of  these 
two  plots,  Avhich  are  plainly  labeled,  it 
Avas  evident  that  - the  aphis  had  been  al¬ 
most  entirely  controlled  by  the  addition 
of  nicotine  to  lime  and  sulphur. 

On  the  Beckwith  farm  there  is  a  large 
pear  orchard  of  young  trees  just  coming 
into  bearing.  The  Bartletts  showed  very 
little  blight.  For  reasons  not  well  known 
there  is  le.ss  blight  in  Oswego  County. 
The  county  has  been  famous  for  Bart¬ 
lett  bears  and  strawberries.  Small  pear 
trees  only  seven  or  eight  years  old 
Avere  heavily  loaded  with  fine  pears.  The 
Glen  Mary  strawberry  is  the  leading  va¬ 
riety,  and  is  generally  grown  by  the 
Avide  Imattedrrow  system.  The  plants 
are  hardy  and  producth'e,  and  the  ber¬ 
ries  very  firm,  so  they  can  be  shipped  to 
distant  markets.  On  the  typical  farm 
in  Oswego  County  the  plan  is  to  grow 
a  few  acres  each  of  apples  and  pears 
and  some  strawberries  or  other  fruit, 
also  to  keep  a  small  herd  of  cows.  Often 
potatoes,  beans,  cabbage,  etc.,  are  cash 
crops  on  the  farms. 

During  the  trip  there  Avas  a  spraying 
demonstration,  and  in  connection  ProL 
MTietzel  of  Cornell  gave  a  talk  on  con¬ 
trolling  apple  scab.  He  advised  plowing 
under  the  old  leaves  early  iii  Spring  so 
no  spores  can  be  throAvu  off  from  the  old 
leaves  on  which  the  scab  fungus  lives 
during  the  Winter,  also  the  delayed  dor¬ 
mant  spray  when  buds  begin  to  open. 

Wednesday  morning  those  A\ho  did  not 
have  their  own  autos  Avent  by  railroad 
to  Red  Creek,  Avhere  they  A\’ere  met  by 
the  Wayne  C!ouuty  people  Avith  autos. 
The  program  for  the  day  Avas  to  Sodus 
fruit  farm  via  several  of  the  best  or¬ 
chards,  arriving  at  the  picnic  grounds  in 
time  for  lunch.  Afterward  an  address 
by  Gov.  Whitman  was  scheduled.  ,  In 
the  afternoon  the  route  A\as  to  Rutney- 
ville,  stopping  at  Maple  Hill  Farms, 
then  to  CornAvall  and  Roger  farms, 
thence  to  Rochester  to  spend  the  night. 
Apple  crop  note  Avas  only  about  20% 
in  general,  but  some  exceptional  trees  at 
North  Rose  under  ideal  culture  were 
l)eariug  very  good  crops.  This  proved  that 
it  is  a  good  proposition  to  keep  up  the 
full  schedule  of  spraying  and  good  cultu¬ 
ral  methods,  even  with  a  light  set  of 
fruit.  Insect  pests  on  unsprayed  or¬ 
chards  Avere  making  the  little  fruit  on  the 
trees  of  little  value,  so  there  Avould  be 
almost  a  total  loss.  With  spraying  and 
high  culture  the  fruit  set,  because  thinly 
set,  grows  to  a  large  size  Avithout  defects 
and  brings  a  high  price  in  a  year  of 
hu’ge  shortage  in  the  supply.  The  cause 
of  the  short  crop  is  doubtless  due  to  a 
lack  of  good  pollenization  because  of  con¬ 
tinual  rains.  Well-pruned  trees  opened 
lip  to  sunshine  had  a  better  chance  for 
cross  pollenization. 

Much  space  could  A\-ell  be  given  to  de¬ 
scribing  the  Sodus  fruit  farm,  but  a  few 
Avords  Avill  give  a  general  conception  of 
it.  One  can  think  of  GOO  acres  of  fruit 
all  under  good  cultivation.  The  fai’m  is 
I'Avned  by  a  stock  company  and  is  all  tin¬ 
der  one  superintendent.  The  great  blocks 
of  fruit  under  clean  cultivation  and 
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thrifty  appearance  should  be  seen  by  the 
owners  of  neglected  orchards.  The  bear¬ 
ing  trees  are  proving  a  good  business  in¬ 
vestment  and  there  are  great  possibili¬ 
ties  in  the  young  trees  soon  to  come  into 
bearing.  The  farm  is  divided  into  sec¬ 
tions  of  apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums  and 
cherries,  each  containing  hundreds  of 
acres,  occupied  by  many  hundreds  of 
trees. 

Not  on  the  program,  but  of  interest, 
Avas  a  short  address  at  Sodus  Grove  by 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  C.  S.  Wil¬ 
son.  M.  C.  Burritt.  former  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  manager,  said  the  best  Avay  to  help 
the  fruit  grower  or  farmer  is  to  help  him 
to  help  himself — to  stand  on  his  OAvn  feet. 
Gov.  Whitman  concluded  the  program  at 
Sodus  Grove  with  his  address. 

The  remainder  of  Wednesday  afternoon 
was  taken  up  in  seeing  some  orchards 
between  Sodus  and  Rochester.  The  one 
of  special  interest  is  the  Cornwall  or¬ 
chard  near  Putneyville.  Avhere  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Cornell  University,  is 
conducting  some  'experiments.  Different 
kinds  of  commercial  fertilizers  have  been 
used  on  blocks  of  peaches ;  on  some  acid 
phosphate  alone,  others  acid  phosphate 
and  nitrogen,  and  others,  acid  pho.sphate, 
nitrogen  and  potash.  All  those  Avere  in 
addition  to  clov'er  and  other  cover  crops 
plOAved  under  in  the  orchard.  Acid  phos¬ 
phate  alone  did  not  much  increase  wood 
groAvth,  but  the  fruit  ripened  eaidier. 
The  addition  of  nitrogen  increased 
groAvth  and  made  a  dark  green  healthy 
foliage.  lattle  difference  was  noticed 
from  the  application  of  potash.  Nitro¬ 
gen  caused  the  fruit  to  grow  a  little 
larger,  but  it  ripened  later.  So  far  the 
conclusions  are  that  the  application  of 
chemical  fertilizers  to  orchards  under  a 
good  system  of  cultivation  and  cover 
crops  do  not  return  any  profit,  except 
possibly  to  promote  the  groAvth  of  indi¬ 
vidual  Aveak  trees.  This,  it  may  be  Avell 
to  state,  is  in  accordance  Avith  experi¬ 
ments  made  Avith  apples  by  the  College 
and  Experiment  Station  in  other  orchards 
in  the  State. 

In  the  Cornwall  orchards  blocks  of 
trees  sprayed  AA'ith  lime-sulphur  solution 
and  those  dusted  AA’ith  dry  lime  and  sul¬ 
phur  were  carefully  examined.  No  dif¬ 
ference  could  be  seen  in  the  results.  One 
seemed  as  effective  as  the  other'  in  the 
control  of  insect  pests,  and  the  fruit  was 
all  in  fine  condition.  It  seems  to  be  a 
matter  of  labor  and  cost  as  to  the  rela¬ 
tive  value  of  the  two  methods.  Wednes¬ 
day  forenoon  AA'as  mostly  t.aken  up  in 
visiting  Irondequoit,  near  Rochester,  a 
truck-farming  section  three  miles  wide 
and  fiA'^e  miles  long.  It  is  probably  the 
large.st  solid  section  used  for  intensive 
gardening,  both  in  the  open  and  under 
glass’,  in  the  TTnited  States.  There  are 
600  acres  under  glass,  and  gardening  in 
the  open  is  so  intensive  that  two  to  four 
crops  are  produced  on  the  ground^  in  one 
year.  Over,  a  large  part  there  is  com¬ 
plete  control  of  the  moistiu’e  conditions 
by  the  installation  of  |the  “Skinner” 
ovei*-head  system  of  irrigation.  The  .soil 
can  be  watered  so  plants  can  be  tran.s- 
l>lanted  any  time  and  the  plants  can  be 
fully  supplied  with  moisture  after  set¬ 
ting.  Cultivation  follows  AA’atering,^  so 
rapid  growth  is  the  result.  The  fertilizer 
is  mainly  manure  from  the  city.  The 
crops  in  the  open  are  celery,  cabbage, 
lettuce,  salsify,  onions  and  all  the  other 
garden  vegetables.  Under  glass  lettuce 
and  radishes  ax-e  grown  in  the  early  Fall 
without  heat.  Later  cucumbers  and  to¬ 
matoes  occupy  the  house.  Celery  is 
sometimes  started  in  the  greenhouse  Tin¬ 
der  the  cucumbers,  which  are  on  trellises, 
and  transplanted  out  in  cold  frames  8x4 
inches  where  it  is  irrigated  and  left  to 
grow  and  blanch  for  market.  Thursday 
afternoon  was  spent  in  visiting  orchards 
at  Hilton,  ■  where  are  those  of  the  Col- 
lamer  Brothers,  Avho  have  had  very  large 
I'eturns  for  apples  under  high  cultivation. 

Some  valuable-  lessons  in  up-to-date 
orchard  management  were  learned  on  Fri¬ 
day  when  visiting  several  farms  between 
Kendall  and  Albion ;  Avest  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  all  in  the  Ontario  fruit  belt,  and 
like  the  most  of  the  other  sections  vis¬ 
ited,  the  soil  is  the  original  lake  bottom, 
and  the  climate  being  tempei’ed  by  Lake 
Ontario,  a  few  miles  distant,  all  the  con¬ 
ditions  are  ideal  for  fruit.  It  is  enough 
to  say  thiit  cultural  methods  Avith  all 
these  progressive  orchai’dists  are  very 
much  alike — clean  cultivation,  generally 
Avith  tractors,  during  early  Summer,  then 
seeding  to  cover  crops  and  following  out 
the  full  spraying  schedule  and  pruning 
and  thinning  to  secui’e  color  and  size  in 
the  fruit..  All  the  suri’oundiugs  show 
that  the  best  class  of  orchardists  are  pros¬ 
perous.  One  man  told  me  he  Avould  not 
even  consider  dairy  farming  if  he  owned 
an  orchard  in  the  Ontario  B*uit  belt,  the 
“(larden  of  the  AVorld.”  av.  ir.  l. 


Crops  and  Farm  Notes 

AVheat  good,  very  few  poor  pieces,  har¬ 
vest  just  beginning,  Avhich  AA^e  fear  will 
mean  light  oats.  They  are  coming  fast, 
and  it  will  be  a  question  of  getting  the 
Avheat  out  of  the  AA-ay  before  they  are 
ready.  Barley,  A’ery  limited  acreage  but 
good.  Corn  on  the  whole  as  poor  as  Ave 
ever  saw  it.  A  right  good  piece  is  the  ex¬ 
ception.  One  of  the  party  Avas  an  old 
farmer;  we  sized  it  up  one-fourth  good, 
one-half  medium  to  poor  and  one-fourth 
very  poor.  Many  pieces  to-day  are  not 
six  inches  high  and  look  as  though  there 
had  never  been  a  cultivator  in  them. 
AVhat  I  have  seen  of  the  corn  crop  in 
AA'^estern  New  York  will  not  average  over 
50%  of  .normal.  Beans,  large  acreage 


and  A?e  sized  it  up  .as  about  one-half  good 
to  Al,  and  one-h,alf  poor  to  practically 
nothing.  Many  pieces  looked  ns  though 
they  had  come  up  poorly  and  and  then  so 
much  rain  has  Avashed  them  out  or  cov¬ 
ered  them  up  so  that  there  is  little  ch.ance 
for  much  of  .a  crop.  Hay  pretty  Avell  out 
of  the  way,  although  Ave  saw  a  good  many 
at  Avork  in  the  meadoAvs.  More  and  more 
Ave  realize  that  Alfalfa  is  a  coming  crop. 
Pastui-es  are  excellent,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  there  are  even  the  aver¬ 
age  number  of  cattle  in  them,  and  calves 
are  very  scarce.  A  suckling  colt  excites 
more  than  the  usual  number  of  com¬ 
ments,  shoAving  that  there  are  few.  Un¬ 
less  ti’actoi*s  come  into  A-ery  general  rise 
Avhat  are  farmei’S  going  to  do  for  work 
horses  in  the  not  distant  futui’e  is  a  mys¬ 
tery.  I  think  that  I  have  to  admit  there 
are  more  than  the  average  irc.mber  of  po¬ 
tatoes  planted,  even  if  the  seed  Avas  high 
and  help  scarce.  I  have  felt  that  it  would 
be  an  acreage  beloAV  the  average,  but  I 
think  now  that  it  Avill  be  fully  up  to  other 
years.  Possibly  it  is  a  little  too  early  to 
tell  yet  what  they  will  be.  Many  pieces 
are  very  small,  are  weedy,  much  com¬ 
plaint  of  lice,  bugs  are  bad,  stand  hardly 
average.  This  we  think  possible  because 
the  higli  priced  seed  was  cut  small  and 
anything  Avas  used  that  was  a  potato. 
Early  potatoes  are  just  beginning  to  come 
on  the  public  market  of  Rochester.  They 
retail  from  the  stores  at  45  to  50  cents  per 
peck.  The  few  orchards  we  saw  seem  to 
have  mighty  few  apples  on  them.  One  of 
our  friends  who  has  a  fine  evaporator  says 
he  is  doubtful  about  oixening  it  this  Fall 
the  outlook  is  so  poor.  They  may  show 
up  better  a  little  later. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  I. 

The  thrashing  machines  are  hu.sy 
thr.ashing  Avheat.  MTiexit  not  as  good  a 
quality  as  usual,  also  not  as  good  a  yield. 
Farmers  are  just  commencing  cutting 
oats;  the  ci’op  is  good.  If  Ave  do  not 
liiTve  an  early  frost  we  shall  have  a  fair 
corn  crop.  Thex-e  is  lots  of  Aveedy  corn 
this  year  on  account  of  so  much  rainy 
Aveather  in  the  early  pax-t  of  the  plowing 
season.  o.  r.  b. 

Henry  Co.,  O. 

We  have  had  record-breaking  Aveather 
for  the  past  two  months,  the  oldest  in¬ 
habitant  never  seeing  its  equal.  Corn, 
potatoes  and  beans  were  put  in  very  late, 
and  since  then  it  has  bben  so  Avet  that 
they  could  not  be  cultivated,  hence  the 
outlook  is  for  poor  crops.  AVe  had  a 
hard  time  in  harvesting  Alfalfa ;  many 
tons  of  it  was  spoiled  by  rain.  The  last 
few  days  have  been  better  to  secux*e  Tim¬ 
othy,  and  it  has  gone  in  in  good  shape; 
the  crop  is  quite  good.  Wheat  harvest  is 
vex’y  late,  and  will  be  done  in  August. 
Strawberries  were  quite  a  good  crop,  but 
suffered  from  wet  Aveather.  Red  rasp¬ 
berries  and  currants  are  a  good  crop. 
Cherries  a  short  crop.  E.  T.  B. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


“AA'oaiex  are  said  to  be  the  spice  of 
life.”  “You  can’t  depend  on  the  hibels, 
though.  I  figured  on  getting  cinnamon, 
hut  I  got  pepper.” — Ijouisville  Coux-ier- 
Journal. 


The  Big  Demand  For 

BAKER 
APPLE 
BOXES 

Western  Style  / 

maker  it  necessary,  if  deliveries  are  to 
be  made  by  packing  time,  to  get  your 
orders  in  at  once.  Don’t  delay.  An 
order  placed  today  insures  your  having 
the  boxes  when  needed. 

Get  The  Extra  Profit  On 
Baker-Packed  Apples 

They  command  a  better  price  because 
they  “look”  a  better  price;  the  dealer 
and  consumer  prefer  boxes  to  barrels 
always.  Easier  to  handle,  easier  to 
sell.  A  sure  way  to  get  more  money 
for  your  apples. 

Write  now  for  prices.  State  number 
and  style  boxes  wanted.  Order  now 
and  save  disappointment  later. 

BAKER  BOX  COMPANY 
84  Foster  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


PROIECIMY 


Our  hay  caps  save  hay  and  al¬ 
falfa  from  rain  and  mildew. 
Prevent  sun  bleaching.  Allow 
hay  to  cure  properly  without 
too  much  dryintr.  Made  of  cottoncanrass 
“-shed  heaviest  rains — dew-proof.  Pay 
back  cost  many  times.  Our  location 
makes  possible  low  prices.  Also 
covers — tarpaulins  —  tents  at 
money-saving  prices. 
Prompt  shipment — satisfac- 
A.  /\  tion  guaranteed.  Write 
for  prices  and  catalog. 

Atlanta  Tent  & 
AAvningCo. 

‘SQSl  Box  2-c  Atlanta.  Ga. 


|E  have  books  on 
all  subjects  of 
farming  by  rec¬ 
ognized  authorities. 
Write  us  and  we  will 
quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 
333  AAfest  30th  Street,  New  York 


The  Scales  With 
AlOTfear  Guarantee 


Be  your  OAvn  weighmaster.  A  depend¬ 
able,  all-purpose  scale  on  your  farm  makes 
and  saves  you  many  a  dollar  which  other¬ 
wise  you  would  lose  without  knowing  why 
or  where. 
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McDonald— 

The  Original  Pitless  Scale 

Sold  under  a  positive  1 0-year  guarantee 
of  accuracy.  Solid  steel  frame  locked  at 
corners,  solid  steel  joists,  knife  edge  bear¬ 
ings  protected  against  frost  and  clogging, 
and  other  distinctive  features  in  design 
and  construction  make  the  McDonald 
I  trouble-proof,  repair-proof  and  perman¬ 
ently  reliable.  Many  of  them  in  use 
over  20  years  are  giving  satisfactory 
service  today. 

Easy  to  erect  or  move.  No  pit  to  dig 
or  expensive  foundation  to  build — no 
expert  needed.  Full  directions  with 
every  scale  which  anyone  can  follow. 

Ask  your  Moline  Dealer  about  the  McDonald 
Pitless,  or  write  us  for  Illustrated  Literature. 

Addr«8B  Department  1 9 

Moline  Plow  Compaqy  Moline.  Illinois 


Plows  (ochui.d) 
Harrows 
PlantersfSSl^ 
Cultivators 
Listers 


Afanufacturer9 
Btalk  Cutters  £liram.Drills 
Hay  Loaders  Lime  Sowers 


lay  LO! 
SideDeLR'^es 
Dump  Rakes 
Potato  Diners 


Seeders 


Afo/ine-Uhiversa/  Tractor 


O/* 

Rico  Binders  Spreaders 
Grain'Bindezs  Scales  , 
Com  Binders  Wagons 
Mowers  Vehicles 

Reapers'^  _  FarmThucks 
^  Stephens  SSx  Autcmiohi/e 


For  Over  50  Years^BieMaik^^  Good  Implements 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Cow  Peas  vs.  Sov  Beans. — An  in¬ 
teresting  contest  is  working  out  with  u.s 
— the  actors  being  Black-eye  cow  peas 
and  Wilson  Early  Soy^  bean.  We  have 
them  jdanted  side  by  side  in  various 
parts  of  the  farm,  the  object  being  to 
see  which  is  more  valuable  as  a  food  or 
manurial  plant.  At  this  time  most  i)eo- 
ple  would  select  the  cow  pea,  but  I 
think  the  Poy  bean  will  finally  come 
out  ahead.  The  cow  pea  is  really  a 
b(>an — it  grows  like  a  thick  bush  bean 
until  it  throws  out  its  long  slender  run¬ 
ners.  At  pre.sent  the  vines  sprawl 
thickly  over  the  ground  and  the  flowers 
are  coming.  The  Soy  beans  stand  up- 
light  and  do  not  run  over  the  ground. 
Thus  they  are  easier  to  cultivate  and 
clover  and  turnips  can 'txe  worked  into  the 
soil  between  the  rows.  Harvesting  the 
Soy  beans  is  easier,  as  the  upright  vines 
stand  up  to  the,  mower,  while  the  cow 
jieas  make  a  wild  tangle.  In  size  at 
this  time  the  two  are  about  equal,  though 
T  think  the  cow  peas  will  finally  give  a 
little  more  weight  per  acre  in  Aune.  I 
think  the  Soy  tbeans  will  give  more 
fruit  or  grain.  The  Soy  beans  make  a 
•stronger  fodder,  are  a  little  hardier  than 
cow  peas,  but  require  rather  stronger 
soil.  We  like  the  seeds  of  the  cow  pea  as 
human  food.  Some  people  object  to  the 
strong  taste,  but  our  people  eat  them 
freely  and  with  boiled  pork  and  vege¬ 
tables  they  make  a  full  meal  for  us. 
'I'he  Soy  beans  are  not  generally  eaten 
as  human  food,  though  they  can  be  used 
in  various  Avays.  As  stock  food  they  ai*e 
vei-y  useful.  AVe  can  crush,,  them  with 
corn  and  oats  and  make  rations  for  hogs, 
<-0Avs  or  poultry.  With  present  ])rosi)ects 
for  grain  prices  I  think  Soy  beans  will 
pay  on  practically  every  northern  farm. 
With  the  southern  velvet  bean  I  think 
(hey  indicate  the  way  out  of  the  feed 
dealer’s  clutches  for  our  dairymen. 

A  History  Maker. — This  Soy  bean 
has  helped  put  nations  on  the  map.  After 
(he  Avar  betAveen  Japan  and  Russia, 
Korea  and  Manchuria  were  poverty- 
stricken  provinces  in  soil  and  in  resources. 
’I'hey  began  the  heavy  culture  of  this  Soy 
bean.  The  beans  were  exported  entire 
or  after  being  crushed.  A  rich  oil  is  ob- 
tiiined  from  the  bean,  and  the  ‘cake”  left 
after  extracting  the  oil  may  be  ground 
and  u.sed  as  human  food  or  for  mixing 
in  cattle  ration.?.  They  even  make  an 
artificial  milk  out  of  the  bean.  These 
two  poor  i)rovinces  have  been  bi’ought 
to  iirosperity  and  greatly  improved  soil 
by  the  Avholesale  culture  of  Soy  beans. 
There  is  great  demand  for  the  beans 
!ind  the  oil,  and  the  plant  being  a 
legume,  adds  nitrogen  to  the  soil — like 
clover  or  Alfalfa.  These  beans  go  all  over 
the  Avorld.  Before  the  war  Germany 
used  thousands  of  tons  for  cattle  feed¬ 
ing.  The  crop  has  made  it  possible  for 
Korea  and  Manchuria  to  get  on  the  map 
as  respected  and  prosperous  provinces. 
Just  as  Alfalfa  has  made  the  strip  of 
limestone  land  through  Central  New 
York  rich  and  famous,  I  believe  the 
heavy  culture  of  Soy  beaus  will  bring  back 
prosperity  to  any  section  where  the  soil 
has  begun  to  fail  and  where  Red  clover 
and  Alfalfa  have  not  done  well.  I  do  be¬ 
lieve  that  dairymen  and  poultrymen  have 
in  this  Soy  bean  a  plant  which  Avill 
come  close  to  solving  the  problem  of 
providing  fat  and  protein  foods.  I  know 
there  are  many  places  where,  on  account 
of  the  Avet  and  acid  soil,  Alsike  clover 
Avill  proA’e  more  profitable  than  Alfalfa. 
T  think  the  Soy  bean  will  greatly  help 
such  sections  as  it  has  in  a  much  larger 
Avay  helped  these  Japanese  provinces. 
Already  many  farmers  plant  Soy  beans 
in  the  corn  and  cut  both  together  into 
the  silo.  The  silage,  resulting  is  about 
like  beef  stoAV  compared  with  potato 
salad,  but  I  think  it  will  pay  better  to 
idant  the  Soy  beans  separately  and 
cure  as  hay,  or  grind  the  seeds  and  chop 
the  .straAV  for  dry  feeding. 

Faith  Needed. — We  are  all  fixed  in 
our  habits,  and  I  think  food  habits  are 
about  the  limit  for  rock-ribbed  obstin¬ 
acy.  Thei-efore  it  Is  often  hard  to  real¬ 
ize  that  these  stiff  bean  vines  and  these 
heavily  podded  besins  can  really  giA’e  the 
balance  to  a  stock  ration.  Yet  they  do, 
and  like  clover  and  Alfalfa  meal,  Ave 


.shall  soon  be  buying  crushed  Soy  and 
velvet  beans  in  mixed  stock  feeds  for 
al)out  four  times  as  much  as  it  would 
cost  us  to  raise  them !  A  man  surely 
must  have  some  faith  to  believe  that 
these  cluin.sy-looking  plants  can  pixMluce 
on  one  acre  tlie  protein  equivalent  of 
three  tons  of  clover  hay  or  tAvo  tons  of 
Avheat  bran,  yet  that  is  what  they  do, 
and  also  give  the  fat  contained  in  .”>,500 
pounds  of  cornmeal.  It  surely  does  re¬ 
quire  faith  to  see  history  or  wealth  or 
health  in  the  Soy  bean.  The  past  season 
has  been  hard  on  the  head  and  nerves  in 
the  .section  around  New  Y’ork  and  many 
people  shoAV  it  in  their  looks  and  actions. 
This  AYilsou’s  Early  Soy  is  a  small  black 
bean.  I  have  carried  a  handful  in  my 
pocket.  Whenever  I  meet  some  friend 
nio])ing  around  with  what  they  call  a 
grouch,  I  offer  him  a  fcAv  beans. 

“Here,  try  my  ncAV  remedy  for  that 
tired  feeling.  Nature's  true  remedy  for 
the  ]iv<‘r ;  swalloAV  them  Avhole.  Don't 
stop  to  chew !” 

In  many  cases  people  have  become  so 
used  to  dosing  that  they  Avill  SAvalloAV 
three  of  these  raiv  beaus.  They  do  look 
something  like  a  black  capsule.  In  some 
instances  I  have  met  the.se  parties  a 
fcAV  days  later  and  they  say : 

“That  was  fine  dope  you  gaA’e  me. 
Where  do  you  get  it?  I  Avant  more!” 

I  have  no  doubt  that  a  black  Soy  bean 
Avith  full  faith  Avill  do  more  for  health 
then  a  bari’cl  of  medicine  taken  because 
one  has  acquired  the  dope  habit.  When 
farmers  on  the  thin  sour  lands  of  the 
upper  Atlantic  slope  get  the  same  faith 


sons  the  Aveed-cutting  gave  as  good  re¬ 
sults  as  cultivation.  It  left  a  mulch  on 
top  of  the  ground,  Avhile  the  thick  ma.ss 
of  roots  just  below  the  surface  acts  to 
prcA'ent  evaporation  from  the  soil.  As 
I  say,  it  looks  like  careless  culture,  but 
I  think  it  would  prove  the  most  sensible 
])lan  in  many  Aveedy  cornfields  which  arc 
noAv  trying  to  recover — since  the  sun 
came  out.  Our  crop  promises  to  be 
the  best  Ave  ever  had — in  spite  of  the  bad 
start.  I  am  trying  Webber's  Early  this 
year  in  comparison  with  our  old- 
time  flint.  This  AVebber's  looks  like  a 
winner.  It  is  early  and  practically  evei’y 
stalk  is  starting  two  ears.  It  Avill  have 
to  Avork  overtime  to  beat  our  flint  on 
these  rough  hills,  but  it  .seems  very 
AA'illing  to  try.  We  are  also  trying 
Sudan  grass  this  year.  It  grows  some- 
AA'hat  like  millet — a  slender  stalk  with 
long  nari'ow  leaves.  AA'e’  have  it  in  drills 
beside  drilled  corn  so  as  to  make  a  fair 
comparison.  It  is  in  a  moist  part  of  the 
field  and  the  wet  Aveather  has  not  given 
it  Ihe  fullest  show.  >Since  the  hot  Aveath¬ 
er  came  the  Sudan  grass  has  jumped  up 
and  by  August  10  it  stood  six  feet  high 
and  just  shooting  out  its  seed  head.  By 
its  side  AA’^ebber’s  flint  corn  stood  seven 
feet.  I  do  not  quite  know  what  this 
Sudan  grass  Avill  come  to,  but  it  seems 
doubtful  noAV  if  it  Avill  equal  corn  fodder 
or  Soy  beans  for  profit  here.  ir.  w.  c. 

Storing  Beans  in  Stack 

I  have  five  acres  of  beans,  but  no  barn 
to  store  them  in  Avhen  they  are  har¬ 
vested.  AA'ould  it  be  safe  to  stack  them, 
using  a  flooring  of  cornstalks  and  pro- 
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in  Soy  beans  for  the  soil’s  health,  they 
Avill  prosper  as  never  before. 

AVeedy  Corn. — We  have  one  cornfield 
at  the  back  of  the  farm  Avhere  the  weeds 
swamped  us.  The  soil  is  naturally  Avet, 
and  last  year  the  weeds  got  away  from 
us  during  the  wet  weather.  This  year 
the  constant  rains-prevented  proper  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  Avhen  the  dry  weather  fin¬ 
ally  came  the  soil  suddenly  baked  and 
the  ragweed  and  smartweed  Avere  very 
true  to  name.  They  wei’e  smart  enough 
to  put  that  field  in  rags.  Our  flint  corn 
will  grow  where  any  variety  will,  but 
it  does  not  make  stalk  enough  to  shade 
the  ground  fully.  Before  Ave  kncAV  it, 
the  corn  was  in  tassel,  the  tops  .showing 
above  a  mass  of  Aveeds  nearly  four  feet 
high.  The  corn  Avas  of  good  color  and 
every  ear  will  be  needed  this  year.  It 
could  not  well  be  cultivated,  and  we 
could  not  afford  to  pull  that  mass  of 
AA-eeds  by  hand.  So  the  boys  Avent  in  Avith 
scythe  and  sickle  and  cut  the  weeds  off — 
just  before  seed  formed.  It  made  a 
thick  mulch  on  the  ground  and  the  corn 
jumped  and  blushed  Avith  ncAV  color  just 
as  if  it  had  been  hoed.  This  weed  cut¬ 
ting  Avill  mean  many  extra  bushels  of 
corn.  It  Avill  give  a  better  <‘hance  for 
the  cover  ci'ops,  and  cut  off  millions  of 
Aveeds  from  seeding.  It  will  look  like 
ragged  culture  to  many,  yet  the  experi¬ 
ment  stations  have  conducted  experi¬ 
ments  to  test  this  plan.  In  one  part  of 
the  field  they  gave  full  culture  as  usual, 
while  in  another  part  they  simply  cut 
off  the  Aveeds  and  grass  and  let  them 
lie  on  the  ground — without  stirring  the 
soil  at  all.  On  the  Avhole,  there  was  lit¬ 
tle  if  any  difference  in  yield.  In  dry  sea¬ 


tecting  the  sides  of  the  stacks  with  corn¬ 
stalks  and  the  top  with  waterproof  can¬ 
vas  covers?  J.  II.  M. 

Locust  A^alley,  N.  Y. 

You  Avill  have  no  trouble  in  stacking 
the  beans  if  they  are  Avell  cured  and  you 
have  a  dry  day  when  you  haul  and  stack. 
A  well-built  bean  stack  will  shed  Avater 
better  than  a  haystack.  There  must  be 
a  free  circulation  of  air  under  the  stack 
bottom  ;  a  layer  of  cornstalks  Avould  not 
prove  a  good  non-conductor  of  ground 
moisture.  Lay  down  a  few  old  rails  or 
poles  about  five  feet  apart  crossways  of 
the  stack  bottom.  On  these  and  length- 
Avays  of  the  stalk  bottom  lay  old  rails  or 
I)oles  six  or  eight  inches  apart.  A  feAV 
cornstalks  could  be  spread  over  these  to 
make  a  good  job.  Build  the  stack  long 
rather  than  square,  and  have  a  good  high 
top  on  the  stack.  Cornstalks,  if  laid 
.shingle  fashion  on  the  top,  will  make  an 
excellent  finish.  After  the  stack  settles 
it  Avould  prove  a  good  insurance  to  throw 
the  canvas  over  it,  and  at  thrashing  time 
spread  the  canvas  around  the  machine  to 
catch  and  save  the  shelled  beans.  The 
price  is  too  high  to  Avaste  any  beans.  If 
the  beans  are  bone  dry  Avh'en  stacked  bet¬ 
ter  thrash  as  soon  as  possible. 

n.  B.  cox. 


Ownership  of  Bees 

One  day  recently  I  heard  a  swarm  of 
bees  in  my  garden,  and  went  to  see  about 
it.  By  the  time  I  got  where  they  were 
I  saw  a  neighbor  coming  aci’oss  the  field 
near  by.  He  said  they  fleAV  over  his  head, 
and  were  flying  so  low  he  did  not  think 
they  would  go  much  farther,  so  he  fol¬ 
lowed  them.  They  soon  clustered  on  a 
tree  on  one  .side  of  my  garden  and  the 
neighbor  hived  them  and  took  them  home. 
AA’ere  they  his  bees,  or  Avould  the  fact 
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that  I  discovered  them  before  I  saAV  him 
give  me  a  claim  on  them  ?  c.  R. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

>So  far  as  I  knoAV  there  is  no  precedent 
in  laAV  that  bears  precisely  on  a  case  like 
this.  The  nearest  we  have  is  that  the 
OAvner  of  the  bees  so  long  as  he  can  keep 
them  in  sight,  even  though  they  alight 
upon  the  property  of  another,  retains  the 
title  to  them,  but  he  cannot  hive  them 
upon  the  property  of  the  other  Avithout 
his  consent.  In  the  case  mentioned,  the 
party  following  the  bees  apparently  was 
not  the  original  owner.  It  has  been  held 
by  the  courts  that  if  one  discovers  a 
SAvarm  of  bees  in  a  bee  tree  on  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  another,  the  bees  are  his,  but  he 
cannot  recover  the  same  until  he  obtains 
permission  from  the  OAvner  of  the  land. 

In  the  case  mentioned  whether  the  bees 
belonged  to  the  owner  of  the  land  or  the 
one  Avho  "  llowed  them  is  a  question, 
but  I  should  .say  that  if  the  neighbor  saw 
the  bees  first  and  followed  them  to  a 
point  Avhere  they  clustered,  they  were  his 
bees,  but  he  had  no  right  fo  take  them 
Avithout  permission  from  the  owner  of  the 
land  Avhere  they  alighted.  In  the  case  in 
question  I  Avould  suggest  that  the  two 
parties  divide  owenership  equally,  set  a 
price  upon  the  value  of  the  bees  and  Avho- 
ever  keeps  them  pay  the  other  one-half 
their  value.  e.  r.  root. 


Seed  Balls  on  Potatoes 

On  our  potato  vines  there  is  something 
p  queer  I  thought  you  could  tell  me  Avhat 
it  was.  The  vines  have  finished  blooming 
and  on  the  vine  there  is  a  slender  shoot 
that  has  five  small  green  balls  the  size  of 
a  pea,  and  each  one  hangs  on  a  stem  of 
its  oAvn.  There  doe.s  not  seem  to  be  any 
of  these  shoots  excepting  on  one  of  the 
vines.  We  have  never  seen  them  before 
and  I  thought  you  could  tell  us  about 
them.  j.  V.  AV. 

Hopewell  .Tunction,  N.  Y. 

The  little  green  balls  your  potato 
vine  are  genuine  potato  seeds.  They  are 
seldom  seen  noAvaday.s,  but  40  years  ago 
they  Avere  A'ory  prevalent,  and  their  pre.s- 
ence  in  unusimlly  large  numbers  indicated 
a  good  crop.  It  is  from  planting  these 
seed  balls  that  the  neAV  varieties  are  de- 
A’elojK'd  because  they  do  not  groAV  a  vari¬ 
ety  exactly  like  its  parent.  In  more  than 
on  cases  out  of  100  the  ucav  variety 
groAvn  from  a  seed  ball  is  inferor  to  the 
parent.  People  who  are  trying  to  develop 
neAV  improved  .strains  sometimes  plant 
thousands  of  seeds  to  get  a  feAv  strains 
worthy  of  further  trial. 

R.  AV.  de  baun. 


“Valuation  ”  in  Currant  Culture 

We  hear  so  much  about  “valuation.” 
“liabilities”  and  profits  in  other  lines  of 
business  that  perhaps  the  following 
statement  of  a  business  in  currants  may 
interest.  Would  you  try  stock  on  the 
valuation  of  these  10  blushes?  That  is 
about  Avhat  you  are  asked  to  do  in  larger 
enterprises. 

You  ask  for  value  of  a  currant  bush. 
I  submit  the  following  as  my  answer : 


April,  1012,  10  sets,  @  lOe . .^l.OO 

Express  charges  . 20 

Two  hours  planting,  20e . 40 

Fh'e  yeai’S  manuring  .  1,(M) 

T"se  of  land,  five  years . 2.00 

Spraying  . 75 


1017  amount  debit  . .$5.05 


Care  for  hoeing,  weeding,  etc.,  throAvn 
in  free. 

1017  currant  bushes  credit. 

101,0  and  1014,  nothing. 

1010 — 5  quarts  currants,  .$.08 . 40 

1017 — .3  quarts  currants,  $.12 . .30 


Amount  credit  . 70 

Balance  due  from  bushes  . .$4.59 


The  balance  sheet  for  the  currant 
bushes  noAV  Avould  be  like  this : 

RESOURCES. 

10  thrifty  currant  bushe,s,  @  $2,  .$20.00 
I.IABIE1T1ES. 

Expenses  to  date  unpaid  .  .$4..50 

Estimated  value  to  meet  liabilities  15.41 


Total  . ,$20.00 

How  is  that  for  promoting  currant 
culture?  It  seems  to  be  the  promoter’s 
way  anyhoAV.  Net  profit  $15.41  in  live 
years  from  an  investment  of  $1. 

M.  u,  D. 


Clarence  announced  his  coming  by  a 
series  of  hpwls.  “Oh,  my  finger,  my 
finger !”  he  said.  “Poor  little  finger,” 
mother  cooed.  “How  did  you  hurt  it?” 
“With  the  hammer.”  “When?”  “A  long 
time  ago,”  Clarence  sobbed.  “But  I 
didn’t  hear  you  cry.”  “I  didn’t  cry  then ; 
I  thought  you  Avere  out,”  said  Clarence. 
. — NeAV  York  Times. 
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The  Home  Garden 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

The  siiddeii  advent  of  an  extremely  hot 
wave  after  25  days  of  constant  rain  has 
very  rapidly  hurried  the  maturity  of  the 
cantaloupe  crop,  and  the  roads  are  lively 
with  wagons  and  trucks  loaded  with 
crates  of  the  melons.  If  South  Jersey 
keeps  out  10  days  longer  our  melon  grow¬ 
ers  will  have  done  fairly  well.  The  torrid 
wave  has  left  us  with  a  drizzling  day,  and 
the  rain  was  actually  needed,  notwith¬ 
standing  we  were  wondering  only  a  few 
days  ago  whether  it  would  ever  stop  rain¬ 
ing.  But  with  the  mercury  hovering  on 
both  sides  of  the  100  degree  mark  of  the 
thermometer  it  was  not  surprising  that 
the  soil  dried  out  rapidly  au  the  succu¬ 
lent  vegetation  withered.  I  have  no  re¬ 
membrance  of  a  hot  wave  here  of  equal 
intensity.  Usually  in  very  warm  weather 
we  have  a  sea  breeze  in  the  evening,  but 
during  this  heat  wave  even  the  sea  breeze 
failed  us  and  the  nights  gave  one  no  real 
rest. 

The  present  change  will  give  us  a 
chance  to  get  out  the  late  plants  of  the 
Drumhead  Savoy  cabbage  which  we  in¬ 
tend  for  Winter  use.  We  aim  to  have  our 
late.st  cabbages  head  about  the  last  of 
November  in  order  to  keep  well.  The  hot 
wave  fini.shed  what  were  left  of  the  Wake¬ 
field  cabbages,  which  had  been  bursting 
for  some  time.  Late-sown  Copenhagen 
Market  cabbages  which  we  are  trying  for 
late  Summer  and  early  Fall,  are  mow  just 
beginning  to  turn  in  for  forming  heads, 
and  I  believe  they  will  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose  very  well. 

Potatoes  and  cabbages  have  lost  the 
plutocratic  character  they  had  a  month 
or  so  back.  Now  there  are  none  so  poor 
that  they  cannot  get  all  they  Avant.  What 
the  city  consumers  are  paying  we  do  not 
know,  but  there  is  not  even  a  35-cent  dol¬ 
lar  for  the  man  with  cabbages  and  po¬ 
tatoes  to  sell. 

The  late  ripening  N  anticoke  blackberry 
is  just  coming  in,  and  the  berries  on  the 
Atlantic  dewberry  are  still  green.  It  is  a 
pity  that  so  fine  a  blackberry  as  the  Nan- 
ticoke  should  be  unfit  for  shipping,  as  it 
gets  soft  as  soon  as  ripe.  Still,  it  would 
hardly  be  profitable  as  a  market  berry,  as 
people  in  the  city  are  now  buying  peaches, 
and  Avould  hardly  look  at  small  fruits. 
For  home  use  these  late  berries  come  in 
very  nicely,  though  the  canes  of  the  Nan- 
ticoke  are  very  fierce  and  thorny  for  the 
garden ;  so  fierce,  in  fact,  that  it  is  a  seri¬ 
ous  matter  to  get  near  enough  to  prune 
out  the  old  canes.  With  the  coming  of 
August  the  preparation  for  the  Fall  and 
Winter  begins.  Spinach  must  now  be 
sown  for  Fall  cutting  and  lettuce  seed  for 
the  Fall  crop  outside.  For  this  lettuce 
crop  I  use  the  Hanson  and  the  New  York 
or  Wonderful.  Big  Boston  is  apt  to  run 
to  seed  in  the  warm  weather. 

I  usually  make  three  sowings  of  spin¬ 
ach,  one  early  in  August,  another  the  first 
of  September  and  the  third  the  last  of 
Sei)tember,  the  last  two  sowings  being  for 
Winter  and  Spring  use.  The  last  sowing 
will  usually  get  just  large  enough  to 
stand  the  Winter.  Some  sow  in  early 
Spring,  but  I  have  found  that  the  Spirng 
sowing  Avill  run  to  seed  about  as  quickly 
as  that  Avhich  has  been  wintered  over. 

The  Big  White  Celestial  radish  comes 
in  nicely  in  the  Fall  from  seed  soavii  in 
August,  and  this  big  radish  makes  a  bet¬ 
ter  boiled  Amgetable  than  turnips.  The 
old  rose-colored  Chinese  radish  is  so  hardy 
that  Avhen  there  is  a  heaA'y  mulch  of  ma¬ 
nure  betAveen  the  roAvs  Ave  can  pull  them 
in  good  condition  all  Winter,  and  per¬ 
fectly  solid.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
noAver  Bound  Bed  Chinese  is  as  hardy. 

Now  Ave  are  fairly  into  the  cleaning  up 
of  Aveeds  and  grass  and  finished  crops 
after  the  AVet  and  the  beat  liave  kept  us 
out  of  the  garden.  ^ 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Everbearing  Strawberries 

Wbat  about  everbearing  strawberries? 
Can  they  be  set  in  ground  that  will  be 
ploAved  after  the  hav  is  cut?  When 
should  they  be  set?  Is  the  middle  of  Oc- 
too  late,  or  will  August  be  better? 
'A  ill  an  applicatioB  of  lime  be  beneficial 
and  hoAv  much?  E.  L.  w. 

Hammondsport,  N.  Y, 

The  Fall-bearing  straAvberries  are  ex¬ 
cellent  for  home  use,  but  Ave  do  not  ad¬ 


vise  them  for  commercial  culture.  A  sod 
turned  over  after  haying  would  be  about 
the  worst  place  for  berries.  It  Avould  be 
well  filled  with  Avhite  grubs  and  the  grass 
and  weeds  Avould  work  in  so  as  to  make 
it  impossible  to  keep  such  a  field  clean. 
We  should  always  groAV  some  hoed  crop 
like  corn  on  the  sod  to  fit  it  for  berries. 
Do  not  use  lime  on  the  strawberries. 
October  Avill  be  too  late  for  setting  the 
plants.  With  moist  Aveather  in  August 
you  can  get  a  good  start  Avith  the  plants 
and  carry  them  safely  through  Winter,  so 
as  to  get  a  fair  crop  next  year. 


Verdun — A  “^New”  Vegetable 

A  vegetable  advertised  under  the  name 
of  “Verdun,”  is  described  in  glowing 
terms  by  a  British  seedsman  as  first 
among  vegetables  for  health-giving  prop¬ 
erty — “a  spinach  and  asparagus  combined. 
A  perennial,  once  soavii  is  ahvays  there.” 
Can  you  tell  me  what  this  new  vegetable 
is?  R.  P.  AV. 

Southport,  Conn. 

In  I'csponse  to  inquiry.  Chief  W,  A. 
Taylor,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
says  that  the  plant  referred  to  is  under¬ 
stood  to  be  one  of  the  Chenopodiums, 
probably  Chenopodium  Bonus-IIenricus, 
called  in  England  “Good  King  Henry,” 
It  is  one  of  the  pigweeds  sometimes  used 
for  greens  or  as  a  pot-herb.  This  partic¬ 
ular  species  is  a  perennial  and  is  often 
cut  for  its  succulent  Spring  shoots  and 
leaves  and  makes  an  excellent  substitute 
for  spinach.  When  given  good  cultiva¬ 
tion  the  stems  groAv  to  be  quite  large  and 
are  used  as  a  substitute  for  asparagus. 
An  introduction  of  the  plant  to  this  coun¬ 
try  was  made  by  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Seed  and  Plant  Introduction  in  1915,  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Chenopodium  Bonus- 
IIenricus.  The  following  description  of 
the  plant  is  published  in  “The  Vegetable 
Garden,”  by  W.  Bobinson. 

Native  of  Europe.  Perennial.  Stem 
about  2^/2  feet  high,  smooth,  slightly 
channelled ;  leaves  alternate,  long-stalked, 
arrow-shaped,  undulated,  smooth,  and 
dark  green,  frosted  or  mealy  on  the  un¬ 
der  surface,  rather  thick  and  fleshy ; 
fioAvers  small,  green,  in  close,  compact 
clusters ;  seeds  black,  small,  kidney¬ 
shaped.  Their  germinating  power  lasts 
for  five  years. 

This  plant,  being  perennial  and  ex¬ 
tremely  hardy,  will  groAV  and  yield  abun¬ 
dantly  for  several  years,  without  any  at¬ 
tention  except  the  occasional  use  of  the 
hoe.  It  is  easily  raised  from  seed  which 
is  best  sown  in  Spring,  either  where  the 
plants  are  to  stand  or,  preferably,  in  a 
seed-bed.  In  the  latter  case,  the  seed¬ 
lings  are  pricked  out  once  before  they 
are  permanently  planted  out  IG  in.  apart 
every  way.  The  leaves  are  eaten  like 
spinach,  and  it  has  been  suggested  to  use 
the  shoots,  like  asparagus,  as  a  very 
early  vegetable,  blanched  by  simply  earth¬ 
ing  them  up. 

An  excellent  vegetable  for  England, 
and  deserves  to  be  more  generally  planted. 
It  is  extensively  grown  by  the  Lincoln¬ 
shire  farmers,  almost  every  garden  hav¬ 
ing  its  bed,  which  if  placed  in  a  warm 
corner  and  well  manured,  yields  an  abun- 
d.ant  supply  of  delicious  shoots  a  fort¬ 
night  before  asparagus  comes,  and  for 
some  rweeks  afterwards.  From  a  south 
border  cutting  generally  commences  early 
in  April,  and  continues  until  the  end  of 
June.  Some  .say  they  like  it  better  than 
asparagus.  When  properly  grown,  the 
young  shoots  {bould  be  almost  as  thick  as 
the  little  finger,  and  in  gathering  it 
should  be  cut  under  the  ground  some¬ 
thing  the  same  as  aspai-agus.  In  pre¬ 
paring  it  for  use,  if  the  outer  skin  or 
bark  have  become  tough,  strip  it  off 
from  the  bottom  upAvards,  and  then  wash 
and_  tie  it  up  in  bunches  like  asparagus. 
It  is  best  boiled  in  ])leuty  of  water. 
When  tender,  strain  and  serve  simply,  or 
upon  toast.  Some  have  melted  butter 
AVith  it,  others  oat  it  simply  Avith  the 
gravy  and  meat.  In  cultivation,  the 
Mercury,  as  it  is  called  also,  will  groAV 
anyAvhere;  but,  to  have  it  in  the  best 
form,  good  cultivation  is  necessary.  To 
this  end  you  cannot  have  the  ground  too 
deep  nor  too  rich  ;  plant  as  early  in  the 
Spring  as  possible  to  get  an  abundant 
yield  of  .shoots,  and  to  get  them  as  strong 
as  possible.  In  planting,  put  the  roAvs  IS 
in.  apart,  and  the  plants  one  foot  apart 
in  the  roAA'.  It  is  Avild  in  some  parts  of 
England. 

This  plant  is  also  knoAvn  in  this  coun¬ 
try  as  mercury  or  “markcry,”  being  found 
in  some  old  gardens  in  the  Eastern 
States. 


Wormy  Raspberries 

IMy  raspberries  are  very  wormy.  Prob- 
,‘ibly  90%  of  the  berries  now  ripe,  luiA’e 
a  small  Avliiti.sh  Avorm  inside.  If  the 
fruit  ripening  later  is  similarly  infested 


my  crop  Avill  be  a  failure.  I  have  grown 
raspberries  seA’eral  years  and  never  had 
this  trouble  before.  A.  N.  s. 

No.  Stoughton,  Mass. 

Your  raspberries  are  infested  Avith  the 
larva  of  the  American  raspberry  beetle. 
We  have  had  a  rather  serious  outbreak 
of  this  insect  in  the  IlAulson  River  Yal- 
ley  this  season.  The  red  raspberry  crop 
is  sometimes  severelj'  injured  locally  in 
the  Eastern  United  States  and  Canad.a 
by  this  small,  slightly  hairy,  light 
broAvn  beetle,  about  one-seventh  inch  in 
length.  The  beetles  appear  in  May  and 
begin  feeding  on  the  buds  and  tender 
leaves,  and  later  attack  the  blossoms 
themselves.  When  the  cluster  of  blos¬ 
som  buds  is  disclosed,  they  Avork  their 
way  in  between  them  and  eat  holes  into 
the  buds.  They  also  skeletonize  the 
leaves  to  a  considerable  extent  and  feed 
on  the  stamens  and  pistils  of  the  blos¬ 
soms,  often  causing  an  almost  total  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  crop.  The  egg  is  deposited 
on  the  green  fruit  and  the  young  grubs 
are  found  burroAving  through  the  recep¬ 
tacle  or  lying  upon  its  surface  beneath 
the  berry.  When  full-groAAUi  they  are 
nearly  Avhite  in  color  and  about  one- 
quarter  inch  in  length.  When  ahundant 
many  of  the  grubs  adhere  to  the  berry 
at  picking  time,  making  it  necessary  to 
handpick  carefully  the  fruit  intended  for 
table  use.  Normally  they  fall  to  the 
earth  and  hibernate  as  pupae  under 
trash  or  in  the  soil  near  the  surface. 

Experiments  have  shown  that  this  pest 
can  be  controlled  by  a  thorough  applica¬ 
tion  of  arsenate  of  lead,  six  to  eight 
pounds  to  100  gallons  of  water,  made  as 
the  first  beetles  appear.  Thorough  shal¬ 
low  cultivation  of  the  .soil  in  the  Fall 
would  doubtless  de.stroy  many  of  the  pu¬ 
pae  in  their  hibernating  quarters. 

C.  E.  CROSRY. 

Chinese  Cabbage 

How  is  Chine.se  celery  cabbage  eaten, 
raAV  or  cooked,  and  Avhat  part  is  used, 
both  the  stalks  and  leaA'os  or  does  it  head 
like  cabbage?  About  Avhat  time  of  the 
season  is  it  supposed  to  mature  in  this 
section  ?  J.  R.  T. 

Lacona,  N.  Y. 

Chinese  cabbage  is  eaten  raw  as  a  salad 
and  cooked  as.  ecns.  It  is  a  delic.ate 
cabbage  Avith  a  flavor  which  suggests  that 
of  celery  in  a  A’ery  pronounced  Avay.  In 
preparing  the  Chinese  cabbage  some  of 
the  old  outside  leaA^es  are  thrown  aAvay, 
but  all  those  leaves  comprising  the  main 
cluster  are  used  in  their  entirety.  It 
does  not  bead  exactly  like  our  cabbage, 
but  develops  more  like  romaine  or  cos 
lettuce.  For  best  development  the  .seed 
should  be  planted  during  the  Summer,  so 
that  the  crop  Avill  develop  during  the  Fall. 
That  which  is  planted  to  develop  early 
does  not  grow  .so  fine  and  large.  The  lit¬ 
tle  black  flea  beetles  are  particularly  fond 
of  it  early  in  the  season.  r.  av.  d. 


Covering  a  Steep  Bank 
If  “K.”  Avill  plant  myrtle,  also  called 
periwinkle  (Vinca  minor)  on  his  steep 
bank,  it  will  cover  it  in  deep  green  Win¬ 
ter  and  Summer,  except  in  May,  when 
it  is  a  blue  mass  of  floAver.s.  I  am  using 
it  on  a  bank  at  45  degrees  elevation,  100 
by  30  feet,  Avith  satisfaction,  and  but 
tAvo  inches  of  micaceous  soil  on  solid 
rock.  It  requires  no  cutting  or  atten¬ 
tion.  G. 


THE  FREDERICK  COUNTY  LIME 
AND  FERTILIZER  SPREADER 


Bond  Today  for 
FUEE  Cataloff 


Yon  will  save  money  by  srettinjj  full 
matioa  portainiiiif  to  this  strong,  durable, 
lowKlown  spreader  made  famous  by  Its  slm- 
)de  construction,  low  cost  and  its  saring  ef¬ 
fects  in  labor,  time  and  materials  being  applied.  Posl- 
tlve-spider-chain-force-feed.  Spreading  attachment, 
spreads  REGULARLY  atall  times.  Automatic  gear-clutch  for 
throwing  spreader  in  and  out  of  gear  f  rom  seat.  Built  hon¬ 
estly  with  service  in  mind.  Better  write  us  TODAY  for  special 
low  price,  and  FREE  literature.  AVe  will  save  you  money. 


WOODSBORO  UME  SPREADER  CO.,  Dept.  0.  24,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Ensilage  Cutter  and  8-10  H.P. 


Gasoline  Q  7  K 
Engine I  O 


more  and  better  corn.  Put  with 
this  the  8-10  Hcavi  Duti  engine 
and  you  have  a  winnins:  comblri^ _ 

'  complete,  or  you 
much 

c -  -----  .-  - - - - - There 

is  not  another  enfcmo  just  as  Rood.  Cntalojf  of  both  ensrines  and 
cutter  sent  on  request  and  a  special  price  to  the  first  man  in 
each  locality. 

R.  Consolidated  Gasoline  &  Engine  Co.,  202  Fulton  Si.,  New  York  City 


v^ipg^SILOS 

1 

■  have  three  distinct  walls.  Require  j 

1 

g 

B  no  hoops.  Economical  because  they  i 
E  last  longer.  Air  tight,  frost  and  : 
K  wntornroof.  AhRolnt.Pl’ir  ^^-iinrim-  I 

1 

I 

»Y  c*  Lf  Ov/1  tl  UUl  Jr  vST  IlcLl  J 

E  teed.  In  nse  for  15  years.  Send  for  cafa-  = 
H  loo.  prices,  terms  and  Apeney  Proposition  = 
i  CRAINE  SILO  CO.,  Box  110,  Norwich.  N.  v!  [ 

1 

z 

BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THB 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


easiest  operated 
automatic  take-up  hoop^ 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  pew 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features..  Th. 
International  Silo  Go.,  113  Flood  Bldg.,  Sloadrille,  I’a. 


ave  $iIo  Moneys 

5  ft.  more  capacity  for  sanre  money  with 
Globe  extension  roof.  AVindow  FREE.  Also 
big  cash  and  early  shipment  discounta.  A 

GLOBE  SILO  “'now/ 

■  means  big  money  saved.  Write  for  de¬ 
tails  and  prices  QUICK  to  GLOBE  SILO 

D.  ID  tt/lllr«t.r  Al  \t 


Standard  Fruit  Books 


Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard. ..  .$1.00 

The  Nursery  Book.  Bailey .  1.60 

The  Pruning  Book,  Bailey .  1.60 

American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas....  2.60 

Citrus  Fruits.  Hume . 2.60 

California  Fruits.  Wiokson .  3.00 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees.  AVaugh . 60 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture.  Waugh . 1.60 

Fruit  Ranching  in  British  Columbia. 

Bealby  .  1.60 

Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book . 2.00 


Live  Stock  —  Poultry 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals. 

Plumb  . $2.00 

Poultry  Feeding  and  Management. 

Dryden  . 1.60 

Swine  in  America.  Coburn .  2.50 

Diseases  of  Animals.  Mayo .  1.50 

Principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport . 2.50 


FOR  SALE  BY 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th St.,  NewYork 
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I  Prompt  Deliveries  on  Unadilla.  SJUos  /  \ 

I  There  is  yet  time  to  place  your  order  and  have  it  delivered  be-  | 
I  corn  harvest.  AVe  can  lake  care  of  you — if  you  Qct  now*  1 

I  Defend  YOUR  Profits  with  a  UNADILLA  SILO  I 


Uorn  bilage  \even  that  made  from  an  immature  or  frosted  crop)  is  the 
best  and  cheapest  milk  and  meat  producing  roughage  known.  Saves 

half  the  hay,  and  high-priced  grain  feeds.  But  silo  prices  y 

have  advanced,  and  are  going  higher.  Here’s  a  coupon,  -o^.**** 
however,  which  will  save  you  money  on  a  Unadilla 
Silo.  Use  it  today.  It  does  not  obligate — but  pro- 
tects  you.  We  are  prepared  for  late  season  orders. 

Unadilla  Silos  are  the  choice  of  thousands 
of  the  best  dairymen,  and  county,  state 
and  U.  S.  officials.  Don’t  delay  gv 
another  day.  Send  the  coupon. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co. 

Box  C, 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER’S  PAPER 
A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Ilomea 

Established  isso 

Pnbllsbcd  irepkl;  b;  tbe  Rural  Publisbine  Oompany,  S3S  Weit  80tb  Street,  Kew  fork 
Herbert  W.  Colungwood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  DH.LOJJ,  Tre.'surer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  DnxoN,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Hoyle,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  enual  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8)^  marks,  or  lOlk  francs.  Keniit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  drs-ft. 

Entered  at  Kew  York  I’ost  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  76  cents  per  agate  line — ^7  words.  Heferences  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  mu.st  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL’- 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
eible  pei-son.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  i)aid  subscribez-s  sustained  by  ti-ustizig  any  delibei-ate  swindler,  irrespon- 
eible  advertisers  or  iziisleading  advertisements  in  our  coluzzins,  ana  any 
Buch  swindler  will  be  nubliely  exposezi.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  diiferenccs  or  mistakes  betweezi  our  subscribezs  and  Izoncst, 
re.sjx)zz.sible  houses,  whether  advez-tisez's  or  zzot.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  oases  should  zioi,  be  coni'u.sed  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  pz'otect  Rizhsczubern  against  rogtzes,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankzupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  tnnst  be  sent  to  t-.s  witlitn  one  znonth  of  the  time  of 
the  tran-saction,  and  to  Idezziity  it,  you  should  mention  The  Kueal  New- 
Yorker  wizen  writing  tlie  adveitiser. 


AS  \ve  close  t.his  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  there 
comes  from  Albany  the  following  brief,  some¬ 
what  profane,  but  true  report: 

'‘The  devil  to  pay  here  over  the  food  MUr 
Tliere  are  times  wlien  the  piain,  empnatic  lan¬ 
guage  of  thoroughly  aroused  and  nonest  men  states 
things  properly.  This  Is  such  a  time.  The  11  N,-Y. 
has  iii.sisted  that  the  State  food  bill  is  not  necessary, 
that  it  is  simply  a  scheme  to  pay  a  big  political  debt, 
and  that  the  farmei'S  could  kill  it  if  they  tried. 
Time  is  the  great  clarifier  ot  truth,  and  a  few  days 
have  served  to  prove  these  statements.  Nearly  40 
rural  members  ot  the  I.egisiatu'e  have  refused  to 
vote  for  the  bill,  and  thus  far  they  have  stood  like  a 
rock  in  their  decision.  Dnabie  to  stir  tliem,  the 
leaders  have  :id.iourned  the  Legislature  until  next 
week.  Anyone  who  knows  wnat  it  means  for  men 
to  stand  out  against  the  Aloany  machine  will  realize 
that  the  report  quoted  above  Is  correct.  Yet  that 
debt  must  be  paid  before  tbe  farmers  of  New  York 
can  have  what  belongs  to  them.  So  this  figlit  over 
the  food  bill  is  a  small  thing  compared  with  the  tre¬ 
mendous  consequences  ot  this  revolt  of  rural  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Legislature.  Hurrah!  We  may  have 
the  GO  farmers  in  the  next  Tvegislature  after  all. 

« 

WHILE  yd.sike  clover  will  grow  on  soil  too  wet 
or  too  sour  to  suit  Hed  clover,  lime  is  always 
desirable  for  any  kind  of  clover  or  Alfalfa.  A 
farmer  should  not  figure  that  because  Alsike  will 
grow  on  acid  soil  it  will  not  pay  to  use  lime.  We 
believe  that  some  of  the  newer  varieties  of  Alfalfa 
are  much  like  Alsike  clover  in  their  ability  to  thrive 
on  acid  soil.  If  they  are  inoculated  properly  they 
will  start  and  grow  on  soil  so  sour  that  the  common 
Alfalfa  would  fade  away.  Y^et  that  does  not  prove 
that  such  Alfalfas  can  do  their  best  without  lime. 
The  safest  rule  is  to  assume  that  all  clovers  and 

Alfalfas  must  have  lime  in  order  to  do  their-  best. 

!|< 

UNDER  tbe  new  food  law  the  government  offers 
to  guiirantee  $2  a  bushel  for  high-class  wheat. 
This  does  not  mean  that  every  bushel  of  wheat  pro¬ 
duced  this  year  is  Avorth  $2  at  the  barn  or  bin. 
This  price  of  .$2  Avill  not  go  into  effect  until  July  1, 
1918.  Thus  it  will  not  apply  to  this  year’s  ei*op,  but 
is  intended  to  increase  production  for  next  year. 
Just  Avhat  the  $2  per  bushel  means  has  not  been 
worked  out  yet,  but  probably  it  refers  to  the  export 
price  at  the  seaboard — the  pi-oducer  paying  the 
usual  cost  of  transportation  to  the  shipping  point. 
The  price  in  Noav  York  is  noAV  about  $2.35,  Avhich 
means  beloAV  $2  to  the  farmer  in  the  Middle  West. 

* 

NO  doubt  the  distillers  and  whisky-makers  had 
much  to  do  with  boosting  tbe  price  of  corn. 
Congress  duAvdled  and  played  so  long  with  the  food 
bill  that  the  distillers  had  at  least  two  months  extra 
for  buying  corn  and  increasing  stocks  of  liquor.  By 
getting  control  of  tbe  corn  mai-ket  they  were  able  to 
boost  the  price  so  that  if  later  the  government  de¬ 
manded  the  grain  they  could  make  fortunes  by  sell¬ 
ing  it  back.  The  neAV  bill  finally  shut  off  all  manu- 
factui-e  of  Avhisky,  but  the  distillei*s  can  turn  their 
corn  over  at  a  big  profit.  The  lazy  and  quarrelling 
Congress  has  given  the  food  gamblers  a  chance  to 
load  up  with  millions  Avhile  the  food  bill  Avas  being 
sloAvly  masticated. 

* 

IN  all  this  commotion  about  Increasing  grain  crops 
Ave  think  it  remarkable  that  no  one  has  stai'ted 
a  demand  for  the  use  of  lime.  Surely  when  Ave  get 
off  the  natural  limestone  lands  in  New  York  we 
cannot  hope  for  successful  Avheat  culture  without 
using  lime.  Most  of  the  increase  in  the  rye  crop 
will  come  from  new  land  or  soil  plowed  up  after 
lying  some  years  in  sod.  There  is  hardly  an  acre  of 
such  land  in  Noav  York  that  does  not  need  lime  be¬ 


fore  it  can  respond  to  grain  production.  While  rye 
does  not  require  lime  as  wheat  does,  it  will  respond 
to  its  use  in  old  .sod,  and  that  kind  of  soil  should 
not  be  planted  in  any  crop  Avithout  liming.  Thei-e 
should  be  tAvo  tons  of  lime  used  for  every  ton  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  NeAV  York  State,  and  limestone  crushers 
are  needed  all  over  the  State.  Right  now  is  the 
need  of  “booming”  lime.  The  State  has  many  ledges 
of  limestone,  and  at  every  one  of  them  lime  crushers 
should  be  at  Avork  fitting  this  stone  for  use. 

* 

The  Dairymen’s  League  propo.ses  a  scheme  for 
buying  feed  for  its  members.  A  dairy  ration 
is  to  be  made  up  from  a  formula  prepared  by  the 
New  York  College  of  Agriculture.  As  is  well  known, 
this  college  uoav  issues  a  monthly  formula  of  feeds 
arranged  to  suit  changing  prices.  Various  reliable 
manufacturers  are  to  mix  feeds  i:ito  this  balanced 
ration  and  sell  it  to  League  members  through  IocjiI 
representatives.  There  is  to  be  a  cash  Imsiness 
Avith  a  set  of  discounts  for  buying  in  carload  lots 
and  personal  handling  and  storage.  The  vital  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  plan  are  the  general  balances!  ration 
and  the  local  representatiA-e.  Of  cour.se,  there  Avill 
haA-e  to  be  more  than  one  such  ration  to  make 
economical  feeding.  A  man  feeding  clover  or  Al¬ 
falfa  to  big  milk  coAvs  AVDuld  hardly  want  the  same 
combination  as  one  feeding  mixed  hay  to  butter 
coAA^s — but  this  can  be  easily  arranged.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  College  of  Agriculture  suggests  the  fol- 
loAving  ration  for  August: 

Mixture  1 — 100  pounds  distillers’  grains,  500  pounds 
gluten  feed.  400  pounds  lioniiuy,  500  pounds  whesit 
bran,  200  pounds  oil  meal. 

Mixture  2 — 500  pounds  malt  sprouts,  500  pounds 
wheat  bran,  500  pounds  gluteu  feed,  500  pounds 
hominy. 

The  League  advi.ses  the  folloAving: 

Where  possible  it  is  advisable  for  each  local  branch 
of  the  Dairymen’s  _  League  to  recommend  a  local  feed 
dealer  to  act  as  its  purchasing  agent  under  a  con¬ 
tract. 

This  may  work  best  in  some  places,  but  in  gen¬ 
eral  it  will  be  better  for  the  League  to  get  entirely 
aAAmy  from  the  present  system  of  distribution.  Ul¬ 
timately,  as  AA-e  see  it,  the  only  hope  for  the  liOague 
is  to  do  its  OAvn  business  in  both  selling  and  buying. 
The  milk  business  is  large  enough  to  justif.y  this. 
Working  into  the  hands  of  the  distributors  and  feed 
dealers  is  like  playing  AA'ith  fire,  and  the  dairymen 
already  the  sears  from  former  'burnings. 

Why  not  plan  to  do  your  own  feed  mixing?  For 
example,  the  South  will  this  Fall  dispose  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  tons  of  A'elvet  beaus  AA-hich  will  give  the 
cheapest  pi-otein  food  on  the  market.  The  experi¬ 
ment  stations  should  at  once  test  these  beaus  in 
various  combinations  Avith  grain  and  thus  Avork  up 
a  good  ration.  Then  let  tbe  dairymen  liaA-e  tbe  bene¬ 
fit  of  this  cheaper  feed.  If  they  do  not  do  some¬ 
thing  of  tbe  sort  they  Avill  soon  be  paying  four  times 
the  cost  of  these  beans — in  mixed  feed. 

♦ 

A  STUDY  of  that  new  dog  law  must  convince 
anyone  that  if  it  be  fully  enforced,  Jack  and 
Fido  and  Sliep  Avill  have  very  restricted  lives  in 
NeAV  York.  Dogs  are  iio  longer  free ! 

Any  person  may  kill  a  dog  ivliile  it  is  attacking 
or  icorrying  ang  domestic  animal  having  a  commer¬ 
cial  value,  or  attacking  folds,  or  while  such  dog  is 
heing  pursued  thereafter ! 

On  its  face  this  means  that  if  my  dog  chases  my 
neighbor’s  trespassing  hens,  the  neighbor  may  shoot 
the  dog.  Or,  if  hi  log  chases  or  “Avorries”  my  cat, 

I  ean  kill  the  dog  while  he  is  doing  it.  We  doubt  if 
tbe  courts  would  uphold  such  actions,  but  that  is  the 
way  it  reads.  Then  this  clause  relating  to  a  dog 
that  attacks  a  person  or  a  hor.se.  Many  dogs  run 
out  in  the  road  and  bark  or  jump  in  play.  Some 
nervous  person  or  some  one  Avith  a  personal  spite 
against  the  dog’s  oAvner  can  use  that  to  make  trouble 
OA^er  a  hai-mless  dog.  On  the  other  hand,  it  ought  to 
take  care  of  the  savage  dog,  which  is  often  a  real 
menace.  In  the  case  mentioned  on  page  1001,  Avhere 
the  hound  frightened  the  sheep  AAdthout  attacking 
them,  this  laAV  would,  we  thiuk,  giA-e  damages  to  the 
sheep  owner  and  compel  the  dog  oAvner  to  keep  his 
dog  shut  up  at  night.  In  fact,  under  this  law  there 
is  only  one  safe  place  for  Shep  and  Tige — that  is  at 
home,  behaving  himself.  So  long  as  a  dog  keeps  on 
ills  OAvuer’s  place  and  attends  to  business — if  he  has 
any — this  hiAV  Avill  not  be  likely  to  injure  him.  His 
OAvner  aa-UI  have  to  pay  more  for  enjoying  the  dog’s 
society,  but  the  dog  must  stay  at  home.  After  all, 
what  business  has  any  dog  to  go  at  large,  running 
the  neighborhood  and  up  to  all  sorts  of  mischief? 
The  damage  is  done  by  these  idle  and  unresti-ained 
dogs — most  of  them  untrained  and  never  taught  to 
behave.  Our  own  dogs  stay  at  home,  and  they  know 
we  want  them  there  at  night.  Except  for  the  in¬ 
creased  liceu.se  fee,  this  strict  law  Avill  hardly  injure 
any  OAvuer  of  a  dog  that  is  Avorth  keeping.  We 
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think  it  av1|’,  result  in  a  better  quality  of  farm  dogs 
— better  br^  and  better  trained.  We  think  the  law 
will  help  the  sheep  industry,  both  in  giving  actual 
protection  and  in  giving  sheep  men  greater  con¬ 
fidence — provided  the  law  is  enforced ! 

* 

I  have  so  tons  of  hay  left  over  from  last  year.  I 
bought  my  farm  April  J  st,  1016 ;  paid  $4,500  for  100 
acres.  I  still  OAve  $2,500;  have  12  coaa-s  now  and 
seven  heifers  that  I  shall  cai-ry  over  so  they  will 
freshen  next  Fall.  Which  AAmiilcl  pay  me  the  better,  to 
sell  all  my  hay  and  use  proceeds  to  pay  on  the  farm, 
or  use  .$200  of  it  and  erect  a  silo?  I  have  a  good 
foundation  Avhere  the  old  one  was.  E.  A.  S. 

Pennsylvania. 

E  have  many  questions  like  this  one  Avhere 
farmers  are  puzzled  about  investments.  We 
cannot  answer  them  without  knoAving  more  of  the 
man,  his  family  and  his  ambitions.  In  these  days 
you  cannot  run  a  dairy  farm  at  full  capacity  Avithont 
a  silo.  If  you  intend  to  stay  in  the  dairy  business 
and  push  it  hard,  the  silo  will  prove  a  far  better 
invostment  th.an  tbe  plan  of  reducing  the  debt  by 
$200.  The  silo  AA-ill  earn  far  more  than  its  cost,  and 
if  you  plan  to  continue  dairj-ing  you  should  carry  a 
full-sized  herd — which  the  silo  AA'ill  enable  yon  to 
do.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  do  not  intend  to 
make  dairying  your  business,  do  not  build  the  silo, 
for  its  only  earning  caizacity  Aviil  come  out  with  a 
full  herd  of  cows.  Therefore,  it  depends  on  your 
own  intentions  and  courage  AvUether  the  $200  shall 
go  into  an  economical  fixture  or  an  ornament  and 
plaything. 

* 

“WnEX  Ave  find  men  of  one  profession  or  class  pi-ac- 
tically  in  control  of  every  bnnioh  of  the  Government,  it 
is  not  being  admini.stered  as  was  Intended.  Lawyers 
are  properly  chosen  to  administer  the  .judicial  branch 
because  this  is  the  line  or  sphere  in  Avhich  they  are 
trained.  Lawyers  are  praetioally  in  control  of  the  leg¬ 
islative  branch  of  oiir  Government  and  hiAvyei-s  are  ne- 
iug  elected  and  appointed  to  administer  the  offices  of 
the  executive  branch.  Therefore  Ave  iiave  a  (jovern 
meut  of  lawyers,  by  laAvyers.  and,  I  might  say.  for 
lawyers,  at  the  expense  ('f  the  taxpayers  and  others.” 

IIESE  remar-ks  by  Judge  Jolin  F.  Hylan  are  very 
pertinent  right  iioaa".  In  the  present  New  York 
Legislature  there  are  77  laAvyers  and  25  who  profess 
to  be  fanners,  though  most  of  these  Avuuld  not  dare 
put  their  profession  to  the  test  of  milKing  a  coaa-  or 
driving  a  ploAv  team.  Yet  at  the  last  census  there 
were  in  New  York  17,451  iaAA'5-ers  and  518,404.  per¬ 
sons  who  made  their  living  at  farming!  There  is 
no  earthly  reason  Avliy  a  Legislature,  supposed  to 
represent  all  the  people,  should  be  composed  so 
largely  of  hiAA-yers.  The  laAV  has  been  called  a  pro¬ 
fession  of  tricks  and  troubles,  and  from  their  very 
training  and  habits  no  class  of  people  ax-e  so  poorly 
qualified  to  make  ucav  laws  or  i-evise  old  ones  as 
such  “hiAvyers”  as  are  usually  found  in  the  Legis- 
latui*e!  ”lieir  province  shoxild  be  to  administer  the 
law,  but  they  .should  never  so  conti'ol  legislation  as 
to  give  us  lawyers’  goA-ei-nment !  There  ought  to  be 
at  least  GO  farmers  in  the  next  New  Y’'ork  Legis¬ 
lature,  and  two  dozen  laAvyei’S  would  add  all  the 
legal  flaAmr  the  State  can  stand.  To  make  this 
criticism  definite  instead  of  genei-al,  let  ns  give  a 
concrete  case.  Yates  County,  New  Yoi-k,  is  an  agri- 
cultui’al  section.  For  the  past  tAvo  years  Yates  has 
been  repi-esented  in  the  Legislature  by  H.  S.  Ful- 
lagei*,  a  capable  and  pi-ogi‘essive  fai-mer.  He  ought 
to  go  back,  but  politicians  Avill  ti-y  to  displace  him 
by  nominating,  at  the  pidmai’ies,  a  law-yer.  This 
laAvyer,  Ave  undei-stand,  has  aliility  and  cliai-acter, 
but  there  is  no  reason  Avhy  Mr.  Fullager  should  be 
turned  doAvn.  Yates  County,  a  fai-m  section,  sliould 
keep  a  farmer  in  the  Legi.slature,  Avliei-e  there  ai-e 
already  too  many  lawyei's.  Tell  us  AA-liy  Yates 
County  should  sw-ap  a  fai-mer  for  a  lawyer? 


Brevities 

Oh  !  What  a  weed  growth  ! 

No  man  should  be  a  slave  to  a  hen. 

No  wheat  without  available  phosphoi-us. 

The  surplus  rooster  eats  himself  into  a  deficit. 

The  cigarette  fiend  seems  to  be  fond  of  smoked 
tongue. 

The  dry  hot  weather  came  so  suddenly  after  the  Avet 
that  the  soil  baked  hard. 

There  is  still  gi-eat  argument  over  the  advice  to 
cultivate  or  disk  Alfalfa.  * 

As  a  rule  we  think  August-seeded  Alfalfa  will  do 
better  alone  without  any  “nurse  crop.” 

Most  stock  will  not  eat  the  legume  seeds  readily  un¬ 
less  they  are  mixed  with  palatable  gi-ain. 

We  understand  that  tne  war,  by  shutting  off  supplie.s 
from  Germany,  has  CTeated  a  neAV  demand  for  cat 
skins. 

Ohio  repoids  a  new  potato  disease  knowm  as  Ver- 
ticillium  albo-atrum.  It  causes  leaf  spot  and  roll  and 
happily  is  not  yet  dangerous! 

New  England  people  are  still  writing  to  know  if 
there  is  not  some  gi’ain  they  can  seed  now  and  get 
a  crop  before  frost.  At  least  a  month  too  late. 
Barley  would  come  nearest  to  it. 
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An  “Organization’’  and  a  ‘  3at’s-paw” 

^Vhat  is  the  matter  n-ith  Lewis  Orange  1077  of 
Essex  Co.,  N.  Y.f 

Farmers  all  over  the  State  are  askinsr  that  ques¬ 
tion.  They  constantly  receive  cards  and  circulars 
fi'om  Lewis  Grange  praising  Senator  Elon  R. 
Rrown  or  the  “Receivers’  and  Distributex’s’  Asso¬ 
ciation.”  It  is  the  genei*al  conviction  that  the  deal¬ 
ers  and  pi-ice  manipulatoi*s  have,  in  some  way,  ob¬ 
tained  control  of  Tjewis  Gi-ange,  and  ai’e  using  it  as  a 
cat’s-paw  to  i-ake  chestnuts  out  of  the  Ivegislature ! 
This  belief  may  do  an  injustice  to  Lewis  Grange; 
at  any  i-ate  it  is  doing  harm  to  the  New  Yoi-k  State 
Grange,  for  fai'mers  who  read  these  cards  and  cii-- 
culars  are  led  to  think  they  express  the  sentiments 
of  Gi-ange  leaders.  Here  is  an  exti*act  from  one  of 
them : 

You  have  all  read  about  Senator  Elon  R.  Brown’s 
-food  bill.  This  bill  was  O.  K.’d  by  the  War  Committee. 
iDuring  this  period  of  hysteria  it  is  especially  refresh¬ 
ing  to  have  such  a  really  big  man  as  Senator  Elon  R. 
Brown  as  a  “buffer  State”  against  political  claptrap 
which  strengthens^  and  oils  the  “machine.”  The  farmer 
may  “go  chase  himself’  as  long  as  the  “machine”  is 
only  well  oiled.  This  “oil”  we  farmers  are  supposed 
to  supply.  Farmei-s  and  their  friends  should  rally  at 
once  to  the  support  of  Elon  R.  Bi-owu,  Senator  from 
the  .Teffersou  and  Oswego  county  districts — a  man  who 
has  his  feet  on  the  ground,  and  one  of  the  best  friends 
the  farmei-s  and  plain  people  generally  have  ever  had 
at  Albany. 

The  New  York  Gi-ange  cannot  have  a  woi-se  thing 
happen  to  it  than  to  be  put  on  i-ecord  as  giving 
such  unqualified  praise  to  any  xnan — pai*ticulax-ly  a 
man  Avith  Senator  Bi-own’s  i-ecoi-d.  Fai-mei-s  Avill  not 
spend  time  chasing  themselves,  but  they  will  chase 
men  like  Mi‘.  Bi-own,  and  the  oil  they  furni.sh  will  be 
“strap  oil.”  The  membei-s  of  Tvewis  Gi*ange  have 
been  taken  in  and  foolexl  by  the  “Receivers’  and  Dis- 
ti-ibuter.s’  Association.”  We  hate  to  see  farmers  led 
into  the  job  of  doing  the  political  Avox’k  of  this  “as¬ 
sociation.” 

What  is  this  association? 

q’here  is  another  frequent  question.  Our  nixder- 
standing  is  that  it  is  a  small  bunch  of  middlemen 
gathei-ed  around  a  good-sized  bari-el.  The  men  who 
j-eceive,  buy  and  disti-ibute  food  in  the  city  foi-med 
this  “association”  Avith  the  main  object  of  bi-eaking 
down  the  Avoi-k  of  the  Foods  and  Mai-kets  Depai-t- 
ment !  There  is  only  a  handful  of  them,  and  so  they 
ran  clei*ks,  drivei-s,  portei-s,  anyone  aixd  anything 
into  the  “association.”  A  lai-ge  proportion  of  them 
do  not  even  live  in  New'  Yox-k,  but  they  have  put  up 
a  bai-rel  of  money,  AA'hich  they  have  used  at  Albany, 
trying  to  kill  off  any  legislation  AA-hich  Avould  give 
farmers  a  faii-er  show''  in  the  markets.  We  believe 
they  are  paying  for  these  cards  and  circulai-s  sent 
out  fi’om  “I^Avis  Gi-ange,”  and  they  ai-e  booming 
Senator  Brown  evidently  because  they  expect  him 
to  look  after  their  Interests  at  Albany.  It  has  been 
charged  that  he  did  so,  and  these  cii-culars  wall  be 
all  Intelligent  men  need  to  prove  it.  This  oi-ganiza- 
tion  or  “bunch”  has  not  power  enough  to  do  any¬ 
thing  out  in  the  open,  but  Ave  hate  to  see  them  tiy- 
ing  to  Avork  the  Grange  by  pulling  strings  with  dol¬ 
lar  bills  tied  to  them ! 


The  Food  Bill  Fight  At  Albany 

The  farmers’  fight  to  prevent  bad  food  legislation 
at  Albany  during  the  past  j'ear  has  been  partly  suo- 
cessful.  The  authoi-ized  monopoly  of  disti-ibution 
in  New  York  City  has  been  eliminated  at  last.  Min¬ 
imum  xind  maximum  pi-ice-making  has  been  ixut 
aside.  Farmers  and  farm  co-opei-ative  exchanges 
haA-e  been  excluded  from  the  px-ovisions  against 
storing  and  for  taking  out  licenses  to  do  business  in 
emex-gencie.s.  They  are  also  excepted  from  the  pro¬ 
vision  alloAving  the  State  to  seize  food  held  iix  stox*- 
age.  One  of  the  thx-ee  useless  commissions  has  been 
abolished,  bxxt  axiother  is  cx-eated. 

The  proA'isions  for  ixxxblie  max-kets  are  a  farce.  It 
is  just  a  cumbersome  pretense  to  keep  people  hoping 
and  expectaxxt  and  quiet  It  sets  up  legal  machinex-y 
enough  to  defeat  any  practical  results..  It  ignox’es 
the  fact  that  Ave  already  have  sxxfRciexit  and  efticiexit 
law's  for  tlie  establishmexit  of  markets  aiul  i-e(iuire 
only  an  appropx-iation  to  put  dhe  xnarkets  into  busi¬ 
ness.  Even  if  a  city  adopted  public  markets,  xxnder 
tlie  ixew  bill,  the  city  Avoxild  pay  one-half  the  ex¬ 
pense,  and  the  city  w'ould  run  it  for  its  oavxx  benefxt. 
It^a-eates  no  provision  for  a  modern  xnarket  to  pro¬ 
tect  px’odxicers  or  consuxnex*s,  and  leaves  the  com- 
niissioxi  as  helpless  as  the  present  coxumlssioner  to 
establish  markets  AAuthoxxt  ixioney  to  pay  for  them. 

The  objectionable  food  legislatioxx  of  this  year 
originated  in  the  committee  of  Avhich  Geo.  W.  Per¬ 
kins  AA'as  chaix-man.  Mx*.  Perkins  persisted  in  meas- 
xires  that  farmex-s  Avoxxld  not  have.  If  the  origipal 
Wicks  bill  Avent  thx*oxxgh  he  Avoxxld  udxninister  the 
law'  as  head  of  the  commission.  That  Avas  only  one 
of  the  soux'ces  of  objecticu  It  . e" ;  •  d 
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farm  organizations  consented  to  the  second  Wicks- 
BroAvn  bill  only  Avhen  assured  that  Mr.  I’erkins 
w'ould  xiot  head  the  commission,  and  the  px-esent  bill 
had  its  origin  in  the  necessity  of  findiixg  a  place  for 
hixn  befox-e  the  Legislatux-e  adjourned  the  x-egular 
session.  That  failed,  and  the  fax*m  opposition  has 
been  so  persistent  during  the  special  session,  a  place 
for  Mx*.  Perkins  has  been  px-ovided  as  Nexv  Yoi-k 
City  Market  Coxnmissionex*,  and  this  Avill  give  him  a 
seat  in  the  Fax-xn  axid  Max-ket  Oonxmission.  Avith  his 
chance  of  being  elected  to  its  head.  That  chance, 
howevex-.  is  rather  remote.  To  do  so  Avould  put  the 
new'  coxnmission  in  defiance  of  faxnn  sentiment  at 
the  outset. 

The  ]ie\A'  bill  cari-ies  an  appi-opx-iatioxx  of  a  xnillion 
dollai*s.  Other  commissions  had  $2,000,000.  With 
the  agricultural  appropi-iations  it  all  totals  xxp  close 
to  .$5,000,000,  if  indeed  it  does  not  exceed  that  figxxx-e. 
With  it  all  the  cost  of  food  distribxxtioix  has  not  been 
i-edixced.  The  Towner  bill.  AA'hich-  AA'oxxld  IxaA'e  x-e- 
dxiced  the  cost  of  deli\'ex-ing  milk,  Avas  defeated,  and 
although  milk  has  been  advanced  in  pi-ice  four  times 
Avithin  a  year  to  the  consumex-,  there  is  no  px-oAusion 
in  the  neAA'  bill  to  deal  Avith  the  milk  sitxxation.  The 
xnilk  interests  had  a  lobbyist  at  Albany  during  the 
special  session. 


They  Oppose  the  Food  Bill 

The  following  As.semblymen  in  the  Ncav  York 
Legislature  voted  to  oppose  the  new  food  bill.  Some  of 
them  are  opposed  to  any  food  legislation,  Avhile  others 
oppose  the  appointment  of  George  W.  Perkins  as 
chairman  of  the  neAA'  commission  : 

.1.  C.  Allen,  Dutchess;  ,1.  S.  Allen,  DelaAvare ;  Ames, 
Cattaraugus  ;  Augsbury.  .Tefferson  ;  Baxter,  Albany  • 
Bloomfield.  Otsego;  Brink,  Ulster;  Brush.  Orange; 
Davies,  Ilei-kimcr ;  E.  C.  DaA'is,  ^lontgomery ; 
Donohue,  Putnam ;  Ellenbogen,  New  York ;  Ericson, 
Kings;  Fenner,  Tompkins;  Fullagar,  Yates;  Gage, 
Wyoming;  _  Gardner,  Dutchess;  Gaylord.  Wayne; 
Grant,  L(>AA'is  ;  Hager.  Cayuga;  TTari-is,  Monroe;  .Tenks, 
Broome ;  Lattin,  Orleans ;  Lefevre.  Ulster ;  Lox-d, 
Chenango;  C.  L.  Jlead.  Orange;  II.  ,1.  Mitchell. 
Schuyler ;  I’rangen,  Steuben  ;  Qnackenbush,  Steuben  ; 
Seelye,  Saratoga;  ShoAvers,  Gi*een ;  Soule,  Onondaga; 
Thayex*.  Franklin;  Wheelei-,  Ontario;  Wiltsie,  Cort¬ 
land  ;  Wittex-,  Tioga. 


The  Hard  Grain  Situation 

Well,  Ml’.  JToover  is  “IT”  now  if  ever  a  man  Avas 
and  I  am  mightily  interested  in  seeing  how  he  comes 
out.  To  me  he  has  about  the  biggest  problem  ever  giA'- 
en  to  one  man  to  handle.  He  must  fight  the  food 
speculator,  every  boax-d  of  trade,  every  selfish  indi¬ 
vidual  and  at  the  same  time  he  must  satisfy  the 
consumex’,  and  hoAV  is  he  going  to  do  it?  We  can’t 
blame  the  poor  in  our  great  centers  for  complaining, 
and  the  daily  and  Aveekly  papers  have  loaned  a  will¬ 
ing  ear  to  the  Avild  statements  going  around  the 
counti’y  that  the  farmer  was  getting  rich  at  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  expen.se  when  a  moment’s  consideration  bv 
those  same  editors  Avould  have  convinced  them  that 
it  Avas  not  the  producer  but  the  middleman,  the  par¬ 
asite,  who  was  getting  rich,  but  it  has  been  the  farmer 
who  has  been  blamed  right  and  left,  and  I  suppose  it 
always  will  be  so.  It  is  true  that  it  looks  a.s  though 
the  fai-mer  was  getting  it  all  when  you  note  the  quota¬ 
tions  of  the  price  of  wdieat,  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  hogs 
and  cattle,  etc.,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  there  Avould  be 
no  such  prices  were  it  not  that  there  are  none  in  the 
country;  it  is  the  scarcity  that  makes  it.  Ye.sterday 
I  was  at  the  farm  and  they  are  i)aying  $2.25  for  noAV 
wheat  at  the  loading  station,  it  is  a  case  of  use  it  or 
none,  for  the  wheat  is  not  to  be  had.  Do  you  b(‘lieve 
there  has  ever  been  a  day  since  there  was  a  TJnited 
States  that  thei-e  w'as  so  small  a  per  capita  of  w'heat 
in  the  country  as  today?  If  the  fact  w'hich  w'c  have 
been  fed  on  for  years  is  true,  that  it  takes  seven  bushels 
of  Av'heat  for  seed  and  flour  per  inhabitant,  where  is  the 
Avheat  coming  from  this  season  to  do  it?  Less  than 
()50  million  bushels  for  at  least  105  millions  of  mouths, 
and  you  have  about  6Vx  bushels  per  person.  Does  it  not 
mean  absolutely  one  of  three  things,  huiigcu-,  high 
prices  or  let  our  Allies  go?  lx  w  do  you  size  it  up? 

New  York.  c.  I. 

That  is  printed  as  a  fair  statement  of  the  vieAVS  of 
an  intelligent  Noav  Yoi-k  fai'iner.  There  is  no  use  guess¬ 
ing  or  telling  what  men  ought  to  think  or  do — let  us 
knoAV  AA'hat  they  are  actually  thinking  and  doing.  IMi’. 
Hoover  is  not  a  czar  nor  has  he  any  despotic  poAver.  He 
is  simply  the  agent  of  the  govei-nment  in  its  effort  to 
save  food  and  make  it  go  around.  He  can  only  do 
what  the  American  people  ai-e  Avilling  to  do. 

The  government  has  taken  hold  of  the  Avheat  crop 
first,  fl’lii-ough  a  purchasing  company,  it  is  prepared 
to  buy  up  the  entire  crop  if  necessary  at  its  OAvn  price. 
Wheat  for  European  needs  Avill  be  bought  in  large  lots 
dii-ectly  from  this  government  company,  so  that  the 
Govei’nment  Avill  absolutely  control  the  export  trade. 
By  means  of  its  pOAver  to  license  dealers,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  can  also  control  the  domestic  distribxition  of 
Avheat  and  prevent  .speculating  or  ’“hoarding.”  The 
price  of  Avheat  Avill  be  determined  by  a  committee 
of  Avell-knoAvn  men,  and  its  distribution  Avill  be  under 
the  control  of  another  committee.  This  system  AviU 
promptly  do  aAvay  Avith  the  old-time  speculators, 
dealers  and  “e.xchanges.”  If  cai-i-ied  out  as  uoav 
planned,  there  Avill  be  a  sure  demonstratioxx  of  the 
plan  Ave  have  so  long  talked  about — the  elimination 
of  the  useless  middleman,  and  more  direct  dealing  be- 
tAA'een  producer  and  consumer.  Whenever  Avar  or 
some  other  fiei-ce  necessity,  compels  the  Government 
to  sei’ve  the  people  propei’ly  some  plan  formerly  de¬ 
nounced  as  “socialistic”  is  ahvays  called  for.  If  this 
plan  sex’ve  the  people  Avell  in  time  of  vv'ui’,  it  ixust  be 
retoinod  and  dcA'cloned  in  peace. 

‘  s  fur  tlie  supiily  of  Avheat,  if  there  is  not  enough. 


we  must  eat  substitutes.  We  Avould  all  be  better  off 
for  eating  more  cornmeal.  oatmeal  or  barley,  fi’here 
is  to  be  a  record  crop  of  potatoes  this  year,  and  people 
must  be  induced  to  eat  them  freely  in  order  to  save 
Avhite  bread.  Then  thei-e  are  many  of  us  Avho  Avant  to 
knoAV  Avhy  Europe  should  not  eat  more  barley,  corn 
and  other  substitutes  Avhich  Ave  can  send  them.  As  one 
reader  puts  it._“Why  should  I  give  up  biscuits  and  live 
on  hoe  cake  in  order  that  Europe  may  have  white 
bread?” 

T'ntil  the  committee  names  the  price  to  be  paid  for 
Avheat  this  Fall,  we  cannot  state  just  hoAV  the  farmer 
Avill  be  treated ;  we  believe.  hoAA'ever.  that  he  Avill  have 
a  .square  deal  on  gi’ain  prices. 


Horse  Feed  from  Wheat 

The  Avheat  cx’op  is  not  being  conseiwed  for  human 
consumption  to  any  remai’kable  degree,  at  least,  as 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  make  out.  Since  the  harvest 
began  in  the  central  portion  of  the  State,  I  have 
travelled  through  a  number  of  the  most  pi’oductive 
central  coast  counties,  and  I  noticed  that  fine  fields  of 
Avheat  were  cut  for  hay.  It  seems  sti’ange  that 
farmei’s  Avould  prefer  to  run  their  wheat  through  a 
hay-press  rather  than  feed  it  into  a  thi’asher.  Gan  it 
be  that  our  farmers  are  going  to  give  the  Chicago  stock 
shai’ps  no  chance  to  put  one  over  on  them,  or  would 
they  rather  let  poor  old  Dobbin,  who  has  been  hav¬ 
ing  a  rather  hard  time  of  it  since  the  automobile  has 
been  crowding  him  so  hard  these  days,  have  better  and 
more  feed  than  he  ha.s  been  getting  for  some  years  past? 
It  is  true,  hay  has  been  bringing  a  high  jxrice  lately — 
it  Avas  more  than  ,$20  a  ton  early  last  Winter  nad  I 
have  heard  that  it  has  been  as  high  as  .$25  per  ton 
last  Spi'ing.  Farmers’  avIa'cs  these  days  do  not  cai-e 
to  have  a  small  army  of  thrashers  come  in  upon  them 
to  board  a  feAV  dayys ;  the  baling  creAV  is  small  and 
easily  fed.  But  I  do  not  think  this  should  have  driven 
the  groAver  of  wheat  to  make,  hay  of  it  for  most 
thrashing  ci’eAvs  have  their  own  cook  and  cook-house 
with  them ;  they  are  not  'any  moi’e  trouble  than  the 
hay-pressers.  So,  after  all,  hay  at  its  present  high 
price,  will  keep  many  a  family  from  getting  lower- 
priced  flour.  And  it  seems  a  pity,  yet  the  farmer 
knoAvs  Avhat  is  best  for  him.  When  rogues,  com¬ 
mission  men  and  stock  gamblei’s  will  stop  giving  him 
the  short  end  of  the  bargain,  then  may  we  expect  to 
see  our  farmers  doing  a  little  better  for  the  dear  pub¬ 
lic-  AV.  A.  PKYAI,. 

California 

R.  N.-Y. — This  pxiactice  ought  to  be  stopped.  In  the 
present  condition  of  the  wheat  and  flour  max-ket  Ave  do 
not  think  any  one  has  a  i-ight  to  feel  good  wheat  to 
horses,  hens  or  other  live  stock.  It  should  all  be  kept 
for  human  con.sumption,  as  it  is,  many  of  us  must  eat 
cornmeal  and  barley. 


The  State  and  the  Farmer 

I  beg  the  earnest  attexition  of  every  farmer  in  the 
State  of  NeAV  York,  and  should  like  to  include  those 
of  all  New  England  and  many  other  States.  I  want  to 
show  by  a  .single  example  what  State-OAvned  facilities 
do  for  the  farmer  in  reducing  the  cost  of  production. 

'  In  .Tune,  just  before  leaving  Kinderhook,  N.  Y., 
where  I  live,  for  the  West,  our  co-operative  society  there 
got  in  its  binding  twine  at  Ifi  cents  per  pound  for  si.sal 
nieasuring  ,500  feet  to  the  ixound.  Our  attention  was 
diverted  from  the  If)  cents  by  our  being  told  that  late 
comers  Avould  have  to  pay  more.  But  shortly  after 
reaching  North  Dakota.  Avhei-e  I  used  to  live  and  am 
still  farmnig,  Ave  got  in  our  supply  of  twine,  bought 
through  the  Equity  Co-operative  Society,  at  lt>M: 
cents  a  pound  for  pure  manila.  guaranteed  000  feet  to 
the  pound,  equivalent  to  12.75  cents  for  .500  feet,  the 
same  length  as  had  in  Nexv  York,  the  twine  being  de¬ 
livered  at  the  station  in  both  cases. 

IIoAV  does  it  happen  that  the  North  Dakota  farmer, 
though  living  1,0(X)  miles  fai’ther  fi’om  the  source  of 
supply,  gets  hl.s  binding  tAvine  for  5.25  cents  less  per 
pound  tlian  does  the  New  York  farmer,  a  saving  of 
nearly  one-third  the  New  Yoi-k  price?  Quantity  taken 
and  the  time  of  ox-dering  xiiiiy  account  for  a  little  of  it, 
but  the  great  outstanilixig  fact  is  that  the  tAvine  in 
North  Dakota  is  xnade  in  the  State  prison  by  the 
State  and  sold  by  the  State  dix’ect  to  the  farmer  Avith- 
out  so  much  as  ii  pencil  mai’k  of  tribute  ixaid  to  any 
ixitermediary  between  the  State  and  the  farmer.  This 
North  Dakota  binding  twixie  is  made  at  >an  actual  profit 
to  the  State.  The  State  having  little  xnoney  had  to 
issue  bonds  for  the  twine  plant,  fl’lie  bonds  -w-ere  paid 
out  of  the  ixrofits  of  the  business  eight  years  before 
the.v  fell  due. 

Let  no  one  tell  you  that  the  upset  condition  of 
manila  and  sisal  hemp  xnark(>ts  Avill  accoxit  for  the 
difference.  Last  year  we  paid  fox*  our  North  Dakota 
State-made  bindixig  tAvine  12^/4  cexits  per  pound  for 
GOO  feet  ixure  xiiiinila.  How  much  did  you  in-  New  York 
pay  for  the  same  length?  Look  it  up.  It  xnay  be  edify¬ 
ing  if  not  comforting. 

Noav  Av-hat  is  to  be  done  about  it  in  NeAV  York?  Get 
busy  and  get  State-OAvxied  utilities !  Fear  xiot  because 
soxne  one  says:  “But  this  is  isocialism.”  Never  mind 
the  naxxie ;  get  the  thing  if  it  is  good.  No  definite  px’o- 
graxn  need  be  adopted.  Let  us  start  Avith  the  easiest 
thing,  binding  tAvixie.  It  is  a  vex’y_  simple  manufac¬ 
ture.  It  has  beexi  made  for  years  in  the  prisons  of 
Minnesota  axid  North  Dakota,  saving  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  to  the  farmers  of  those  States.  “St.art”  is  the  word 
I  meant  to  use.  We  xnay  as  Avell  let  it  be  knowxi  that 
Ave  Avant  various  things  doxie  by  the  State  of  Noav 
York  that  will  facilitate  and  cheapen  the  cost  of 
prodxxcing  crops  and  of  tho.sje  crops  delivered  to  the 
coxisuxxiers. 

The  State  of  Washington  has  sixlendid  State-OAvned 
tei-xainal  elevators ;  the  State  of  I.ouisiana  has  great 
State-owned  elevatox’s  for  receiving  grain  and  discharg¬ 
ing  it  into  ships  and  it  had  <-otton  gins  and  Avare- 
hou.ses.  the  finest  ixx  the  Avorld.  the  ixlant  costing  .$.‘>,- 
000.000.  Minnesotxi  axid  AVisconsin  make  both  bindixig 
twine  and  farm  implements  in  their  prisons,  and  sell 
the  products  direct  to  the  farmers.  North  Dakota 
exacted  her  binding  tAvine  plant  from  an  unwilling 
Legislature  ixx  the  old  days:  and  uoav  that  her  people 
are  coxxxixig  into  their  oavxi,  they  are  going  to  have 
State-owned  clevatoi’S  and  flour  mills  and  packing 
plants — and  more. 

The  thing  is  coming  as  sure  as  right  will  rule  the 
wox’ld,  and  New  York  might  as  Avell  get  in  line  for  it. 
not  rashly,  but  slowly  and  surely.  Txet  us  start  with 
demands  for  a  State-owxied  binding  tAvine  plant  in  one 
of  the  prisons  and  milk  distribution  in  Nexv  York  City 
by  the  State  or  by  the  city.  Why  are  not  those  two 
thiiip's  aa-o'-Hi  stai'ding  for  and  fighting  for  till  won? 

'JrailL  Co.,  N.  1).  DVI’I  S  C.  S.AilTli. 
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LET  US  START  WITH  THE  RECEPTION  HALL— THE 
THERMCMETER  SHOWS  72 


Mr.  F.  S.  Plasterer  <5f  Huntington,  Ind.,  is  a  manufac¬ 
turer  of  more  than  local  fame.  He  has  a  wide  acquaintance 
throughout  northern  Indiana,  and  is  used  to  the  best  in  his 

home. 

M  r .  Plasterer 
has  permitted  us 
to  tell  his  own 
story  of  the  Calo¬ 
ric  Pipeless  .Fur¬ 
nace: 

“My  House  has 
nine  rooms  and  a 
bath.  It  was  al¬ 
ways  difficult  t  o 
heat  it  satisfactor¬ 
ily.  We  had  a  big 
baseburner  in  our 
living  room,  an¬ 
other  one  upstairs,  a  range  in  our  kitchen,  grates  and  gas  heat¬ 
ers  in  our  bathroom  and  the  hall.  Even  then  some  of  the  rooms 
were  too  cold  to  be  habitable  during  the  winter  months,  and 
we  shut  up  several  of  them. 

“One  day  I  was  visited  by  an  agent  for  the  Caloric  Pipeless 
Furnace.  He  told  me  he  could  heat  my  houses  I  didn’t  believe 
him,  but  when  he  undertook  to  explain  the  principles  on  which 
this  furnace  jvorked  I  became  interested,  and  I  later  ordered 
one. 

“That  was 
one  of  the  best 
things  I  ever 
did,  because  the 
comfort  we  have 
enjoyed  every 
year  since  then 
has  more  than 
counter  bal¬ 
anced  the  low 
first  cost. 

“But  my 
neighbors  didn’t 
think  I  was  do- 
Ing  a  good 
thing.  Several 
called  bn  me 
and  told  me  they 
thought  I  was 
foolish  to  try  to 
heat  a  large 
house  with  one 

register.  One  neighbor  said  he  would  make  an 
engagement  with  me  for  the  first  day  the  tem¬ 
perature  was  below  zero  and  bring  blankets  with 
him  to  keep  our  family  warm.  We  invited  him  to 
dinner  that  day  and  showed  him  every  room  in 
the  house  warmer  than  seventy  degrees,  and  the 
furnace  not  running  at  full  blast. 


the  stairway  runs  up  from  it,  and 
yet  you  can  see  by  the  thermometer 
that  it  is  seventy-two  degrees  warm. 
All  winter  this  hall  has  been  very 
comfortable,  and  I  tell  you  it  means 
something  to  a  man  to  come  in  from 
the  cold  streets  to  a  house  that  is 
warm  all  the  way  through. 

“Right  at  the  side  of  the  entrance 
hall  is  our  parlor  with  three  big  win¬ 
dows.  We  have  used  it  all  winter 
without  closing  the  doors,  and  it  has 
been  just  as  warm  as  the  entrance  hall. 

“You  can  look  through  the  doors 
of  the  parlor  into  our  living  room, 
where  the  register  is.  Our  friends 
told  us  that  the  living  room  would 
be  unbearably  hot  and  the  rest  of  the 
house  cold,  but  the  thermometer  tells 
a  different  story. 

“A  door  from  this  living  room  com 
municates  with  the  kitchen,  and  it  has 
another  door  from  the  dining  room. 
We  have  used  only  a  gas  range  all 
winter,  and  the  kitchen  has  been  very 
comfortable.  We  haven’t  had  anything 
freeze,  and  the  terror  of  freezing  water 
pipes  that  used  to  be  ours  is  now  a 
thing  of  the  past. 


THAT  BAY  WINDOW  USED  ALW  lYS  TO  BE  COLD— NOW  IT’S 
A  FAVORITE  PLAGE  FOR  THE  CAT 
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‘You  can  See 
from  the  picture  of 
the  dining  room 
that  it  has  a  big  bay 
window.  Before  we 
put  in  the  Caloric 
this  bay  window 
was  always  cold. 
Mrs.  Plasterer  did 
not  dare  put  her 
plants  in  it,  and  the 
.unlucky  one  of  the 
family  that  sat  with 
back  to  the  bay 
window  at  meals 
wanted  something 
more  than  house 
clothes.  Now  it  is 
a  favorite  place  for 
the  cat. 


OUR  FRIENDS  SAID  THE  UVING  ROOM  WOULD  GET  TOO  HOT-THE 
THERMOMETER  TELLS  A  DIFFERENT  STORY 


“If  you  will  come  with  me  through  my  home 
I  think  I  can  convince  you  that  the  jCaloric  heats 
the  house  very  comfortably.  Let  us  start  in  with 
the  reception  hall.  It  has  two  big  windows,  and 


“Now,  let’s  take 
a  look  at  the  upstairs.  The  room  I  show  you 
here  is  a  large  bed  chamber  with  a  big  bay  win¬ 
dow.  It  faces  the  northwest,  and  whenever  the 
wind  came  from  that  direction  in  the  winter  time, 
my  wife  and  I  felt  the  necessity  for  more  cover¬ 
ing;  in  fact,  sometimes  we  had  to  get  up  and  go 
into  one  of  the  other  rooms.  You  know  our  In¬ 
diana  weather  is  cutting  and  our  house  faces  the 
river,  so  that  when  the  wind  swept  up  over  the 
ice  it  seemed  to  go  right  through  the  window 
panes.  Now  my  wife’s  taste  for  flowers  can  be 


The  Original  PatenteiVipeless  Furnace 


gratified  in  any  room  in  the  house  and 
our  bedroom  always  has  some  beauti¬ 
ful  plants. 

“The  hallway  through  the  center  of 
the  upstairs  seems  to  act  as  a  runway 
for  the  heat.  We  leave  the  doors  of 
the  other  bedrooms  open  and  they  are 
very  comfortable;  in  fact,  my  daught¬ 
ers,  who  prefer  a  cold  room,  close  these 
bedroom  doors  in  the  afternoon  so  that 
their  sleeping  chambers  will  be  cool. 

“At  the  far  end  of  the  hall  is  the 
bathroom.  In  the  long  winter  nights, 
with  the  thermometer  way  down,  this 
is  always  comfortable,  and  we  have 
never  had  any  possibilities  of  frozen 
water  pipes.  1  refer  to  those  frozen 
•  water  pipes  again  because  it  was  a 
pretty  serious  matter  when  we  had  two 
baseburners,  a  kitchen  range  and  two 
oil  stoves  trying  to  heat  the  house. 

“Then,  there  is  another  feature  that 
Mrs.  Plasterer  says  is  worth  as  much 
to  her  as  anything  else.  We  have  a  big 
attic  over  the  whole  house,  and  on  rainy 
days  and  in  cold  weather  this  is  where 
we  hang  our  family  washing.  We  just 
open  the  door  leading  to  the  attic  stair¬ 
way,  and  the  furnace  does  the  rest.  It 
is  so  clean  that  the  clothes  are  never 
dusty  and  never  marred  by 
coal  smoke  as  they  used  to 
be  when  we  had  the  stoves. 

“Now  that  I  have  shown 
you  where  we  live,  let’s  go 
down  and  look  at  the  fur¬ 
nace.  I  want  you  to  see  how 
little  room  it  takes,  and  how 
we  can  use  our  cellar.  The 
furnace  keeps  the  tempera¬ 
ture  just  above  freezing. 

This  enables  me  to  lay  in  a 
nice  stock  of  vegetables  and 
fruits  when  prices  are  com¬ 
paratively  low,  and  to  carry 
them  through  the  winter 
with  the  perfect  assurance 
that  they  will  keep  weU. 

^  P  n.  NOW  LET’S  GO  DOWN  AND  LOOK  AT  THE  FURNACE 

Another  thing  I  like  about  the  furnace  is  the 
cleanliness.  The  ashes  and  dust  in  handling  the 
furnace  are  less  than  what  I  used  to  take  from  one  of 
my  baseburners.  N or  have  we  any  trouble  with  this 
furnace  smoking.  So  the  house  is  easily  kept  clean. 

“You  see  I  haven’t  a  big  coal  bin.  When  I  had 
the  two  baseburners  I  used  to  buy  for  them  and  the 
kitchen  range  fifteen  to  eighteen  tons  of  coal,  and 
I  want  to  tell  you  that  it  was  some  job  to  carry 
that  coal  upstairs  and  to  carry  the  ashes  down. 

Now  I  reach  from  the  furnace  to  the  coal  bin  with 
my  shovel  and  I  put  the  ashes  out  of  the  window 
at  the  side  of  the  furnace.  It  isn’t  any  work  at  all. 


OUR  BEDROOM— THIS  ONCE  COLD  BAY  WINDOW  19  NOW 
A  PLACE  FOR  FLOWERS  * 


“Besides,  and  this  will  be  good  news  to  the  people  who  ar§ 
thinking  of  furnaces,  I  don  t  burn  as  much  coal  by  forty  per 
cent.  It  is  a  very  unusual  winter  that  would  require  me  to  use 
nine  or  ten  tons  of  coal.  In  fact,  since  the  furnace  was  in,  I 
have  never 
reached  that 
amount. 

“Then  I 
had  another 
experience. 

In  a  build¬ 
ing  opera¬ 
tion  I  had 
to  remove 
a  lot  of  pil¬ 
ing  that  had 
been  used 
to  make  a 
platform, 
the  boys 
were  going 
to  burn  that 

up,  but  I  had  a  saw  and  I  had  this  cut  into  chunks  and  stored 
in  my  cellar.  Pretty  nearly  all  of  the  winter  I  fired  the  fur¬ 
nace  on  this  wood,  that  otherwise  would  have  been  wasted, 
and  the  fire  kept  just  as  well  as  it  did  with  the  coal.  In  fact 
we  burn  all  kinds  of  trash  in  this  furnace. 

“Do  you  wonder,  then,  with  my  house  comfortable  at 

less  than  two-thirds  of 
what  it  used  to  cost 
me  in  money,  and  less 
than  one-third  of  what 
it  used  to  cost  me  in 
labor,  I  am  enthusias¬ 
tic  about  the  Caloric? 
To  my  mind  it  is  the 
one  best  buy  in  heating 
devices,  and  I  wouldn’t 
be  without  mine  for 
ten  times  its  cost.” 

Mr.  Plasterer  is  not 
alone  in  this  opinion  of 
the  Caloric  Pipeless 
Furnace.  We  have 
hundreds  of  customers 
who  will  tell  you  stories 
equally  as  interesting. 


You  needn’t  suffer  the  inconvenience  of  stove 
heating  another  winter.  The  Caloric  can  be 
installed  in  any  house,  and  the  one  register  will 
not  cut  into  your  walls  or  make  it  necessary  for 
you  to  incur  a  big  bill  for  redecorating  or  re¬ 
placing  plaster  and  woodwork. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  Caloric  dealer  in  your  town. 
See  him.  He  will  show  you  the  furnace,  explain 
to  you  why  it  is  so  successful  and  tell  you  about 
our  strong  guarantee.  If  you  don’t  know  him, 
write  to  us  and  we  will  send  you  our  booklet. 

Progress,  that  explains  why  the  Caloric  is  so 
superior. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Prospice 

The  ancient  and  the  lovely  land 

Is  sown  with  death ;  across  the  plain 
T'ngarnered  now  the  orchards  stand, 
The  Maxim  nestles  in  the  grain. 

The  shrapnel  spreads  a  stinging  flail 
AVhere  pallid  nnns  the  cloister  trod, 
The  air-ship  spills  her  leaden  hail ; 

But — after  all  the  battles — God. 

Athwart  the  vineyards  ordered  banks. 
Silent  the  red-rent  forms  recline. 

And  from  their  stark  and  speechless 
ranks 

There  flows  a  richer,  ruddier  wine ; 
While  down  the  lane  and  through  the 
wall 

The  victors  writhe  upon  the  sod. 

Nor  heed  the  onward  bugle-call ; 

But — after  all  the  bugles — God. 

By  night  the  blazing  cities  flare 

Like  mushi'oom  torches  in  the  sky; 
The  rocking  ramparts  tremble  ere 
The  sullen  cannon  boom  rej)ly. 

And  shattered  is  the  temple-spire. 

The  vestment  trampled  on  the  clod. 
And  every  altar  black  with  fire  ; 

But — after  all  the  altar.s — God. 

And  all  the  prizes  we  have  won" 

.Vre  buried  in  a  deadly  dust; 

The  things  we  set  our  hearts  upon 

Beneath  the  stricken  earth  are  thrust ; 
Again  the  Savage  greets  the  sun. 

Again  his  feet,  with  ftiry  shod. 
Across  a  world  in  anguish  run ; 

But — after  all  the  iinguish — God. 

The  grim  campaign,  the  gun,  the  sword. 
The  (juick  volcano  from  the  sea. 

The  honor  that  reveres  the  word. 

The  sacrifice,  the  agony — 

’^riiese  be  our  heritage  and  i)ride. 

Till  the  last  despot  kiss  the  rod. 
And.  with  man’s  freedom  purified, 

We  mark — behind  our  triumph — God. 

— Alan  Sullivan  in  Toronto  Globe. 
* 

If  well  supplied  with  pears  that  are 
rather  small  for  canning,  they  may  be 
made  into  pear  butter.  Wash  the  pears, 
cut  out  any  specks,  and  then,  without 
])eeling,  boil  until  very  soft;  then  put 
tlirough  a  colander  to  remove  cores  and 
seeds.  Put  the  pulp  in  a  double  boiler ; 
add  half  as  much  sugar  .as  there  is  i)ulp. 
and  flavor  tO'  taste  with  ground  ginger 
or  other  spices.  Boil  slowly  until 
thick ;  then  seal  tight  while  hot  in  jars 
that  have  been  sterilized. 

Owing  to  the  high  cost  of  blackberry 
jam.  the  AVar  Department  is  comsidering 
changing  the  regulation  jam  ration  of  the 
Ignited  States  Army  from  blackberry 
straight  to  alternating  kinds,  including 
peach,  strawberry  and  plum.  The  Coun¬ 
cil  of  National  Defense  says  it  is  not 
difficult  to  get  blackberry  jam  for  75,000 
ineiv.  but  it  is  not  practical  to  get  it  for 
more  than  a  million.  The  Army  would 
recpiire  annually  for  1.300.000  men  220,- 
042  cases  of  24  tins  each,  which  is  good 
news  for  fruit  growers. 

We  have  had  several  questions  about 
canning  ham.  We  have  always  consi¬ 
dered  that  with  proi)er  storage  room  no 
other  way  of  keeping  ham  equals  hang¬ 
ing  it,  whole,  after  smoking,  in  a  dark, 
airy  place,  screened  against  the  en¬ 
trance  of  insects.  It  should  be  wrapp('d 
first  in  iiaper.  then  in  a  muslin  bag"  that 
is  painted  with  melted  paraffin,  applied 
liberally,  especially  around  the  .seams. 
Alost  housekeepers  who  wish  to  insure 
keeping  of  ham  through  the  Summer 
slice,  fry  and  then  pack  solidly  in  crocks. 
l)Ouring  melted  lard  over  all.  so  that 
the  meat  is  entirely  covered.  The  lard 
is  scraped  off  and  the  ham  reheated 
when  used.  AAT'  should  like  to  know, 
however,  whether  any  of  our  friends 
can  smoked  ham  by  slicing,  packing  in 
jars,  and  then  processing  in  a  kettle  of 
water,  just  as  they  would  cook  canned 
fruit.  There  seems  no  reason  why  this 
should  not  be  done.  If  such  a  plan  is 
practical  and  satisfactory,  we  should 
like  to  know  of  it.  Packing  in  lard  is 
open  to  some  objectilon ;  it  must  in¬ 
evitably  soak  up  fat  and  it  is  quite  easy 
to  fry  it  too  hard. 

❖ 

One  of  our  correspondents  observes 
that  she  has  been  irritated  by  the  flood 
of  food-saving  suggestions  sent  out  by 
various  State  and  national  organizations 
and  yet,  in  spite  of  her  prejudice,  she  has 
been  able  to  adopt  some  helpful  ideas 
from  them.  We  think  many  other  wom¬ 


en  will  agree  with  this.  We  are  all  glad 
to  receive  concrete  suggestions  that  ap- 
jdy  to  our  daily  work,  but  the  author¬ 
ities  have  been  too  ready  to  suggest 
that  all  women  are  careless  and  extra¬ 
vagant  in  catering  for  their  families. 
Many  of  us  know  that  only  close  fig¬ 
uring  will  enable  the  family  income  to 
meet  the  family  budget.  Many  wom¬ 
en  are  very  conservative  in  their  house¬ 
keeping,  and  show  an  inclination  to  stick 
to  the  same  foodstuffs,  whether  high  or 
low.  It  is  far  better  to  accustom  the 
famil.v,  and  especially  the  younger 
members  to  variety  in  food,  and  to 
make  them  able  to  enjoy  a  meal  that 
may  be  formed  of  unfamiliar  dishes. 
Rules  that  apply  to  the  city  do  not  by 
any  means  apply  to  the  country,  for  a 
family  with  a  well-filled  garden  can  in¬ 
dulge  in  a  variety  that  would  be  extra¬ 
vagant  where  everything  was  bought. 
Food  conservation  should  also  involve  as 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


0407  Coat  Dress  for 
Aliases  and  Small 
Women,  l(i  niicl  18 
years.  I’rlee  15 
cents. 


0490  Fane.v  Jabots, 
One  Size.  I’riee  10 
cents. 


years.  I'riee  15 
cents. 


9508  mouse,  34  to 
42  bust.  I’rice  15 
cents. 


9483  Bungalow  Dress 
or  Apron,  sizes  10 
ninf  18  years.  I’rice 
15  cents. 


9479  Tailored  Blouse, 
34  to  42  bust.  Price 
15  cents. 

9482  Three  -  Piece 
.Skirt,  24  to  34 
waist.  Price  15 
cents. 


much  use  iis  possible  of  the  fireless  cook¬ 
er,  for  this  means  saving  of  both  fuel 
and  nutrient  value. 


Canning  Corn  and  Tomatoes ;  Salting 
Swiss  Chard 

AA’ould  some  one  give  me  a  recipe  for 
canning  corn  and  tomatoes  together,  also 
sjilting  doAvn  Swiss  chard,  and  just  how 
to  prepare  it  for  the  table  in  the  AViuter? 

In  measuring  half  a  cup  shortening  I 
take  my  measuring  cup  and  fill  it  half 
full  of  w'ater.  and  then  add  enough  short¬ 
ening  to  make  the  water  come  to  the 
edge  of  the  cup.  That  is  easier,  I 
think,  than  the  old  way.  airs.  b.  C. 

AA’’e  are  unable  to  give  directions  for 
salting  down  Swiss  chard.  The  chard 
may  he  canned  like  other  greens,  with 
excellent  results.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  gives  the  following  dii-ections 
for  canning  corn  and  tomatoes  together. 

Prepare  washboiler.  jars.  etc.,  as 
usual.  AA’'ater  in  boiler  should  cover  the 
jars  two  inches  deep.  Remove  husk  and 


silk  from  corn ;  blanch  corn  in  boiling 
water  five  to  10  minutes,  plunge  in  cold 
Avater,  then  cut  from  cob,  and  cook  10 
minutes.  Steam  tomatjoes  1^4  minute, 
plunge  in  cold  water,  peel  and  core,  then 
chop  into  medium-sized  pieces.  Mix 
thoroughly  one-third  corn  to  two-thirds 
tomatoes,  pack  in  hot  glass  jars,  and  add 
one  teaspoonful  salt  and  a  little  sugar  to 
each  jar.  Place  rubbers  and  tops  on 
jars,  not  tight,  put  in  boiler,  tAVO  inches 
under  W’ater.  Boil  three  hours,  counting 
from  time  the  Avater  begins  to  boil.  Re¬ 
move  jars,  tighten  tops  and  invert  to 
discover  leaks  before  storing  aAvay. 


Tennessee  Corn  Notes 
Part  I. 

Corn  forms  an  important  part  of  our 
diet,  from  the  time  the  first  fcAV  roasting 
ears  can  be  found  to  add  their  delicious 
flaA’or  to  our  green  beans  and  bacon.  AA'e 
serve  green  corn  fried,  boiled  on  the 
cob,  in  soups,  puddings,  etc.  AA’e  pack 
aAvay  .stone  jars  full  by  cutting  from 
the  cob,  placing  a  layer  of  corn,  a 
sprinkle  of  salt,  another  layer  of  corn, 
etc.,  until  jar  is  nearly  full,  then  place 
a  clean  board  on  top  of  corn,  a  light 
Aveight  added,  covered  securely,  and  set 
aside  for  AA’iuter.  AA’hen  Avanted  for 
use  Ave  Avash  to  remove  excessive  salt, 
SAveeten  and  cook  as  usual.  Green  beans 
are  broken  and  packed  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner. 

AA’hen  the  roasting  stage  is  passed, 
Ave  search  out  some  of  the  hardest  ears, 
shell  and  dry,  grind  or  grit  the  grains 
and  bake  some  ucav  corn  broad.  Old  corn 
makes  bitter  meal,  and  the  bread  or 
mush  is  vastly  improved  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  tablespoonful  of  sugar  to  each 
quart  of  sifted  meal.  The  method  of 
scalding  meal  is  never  used  here. 

For  quick  corn  bread,  break  one  egg 
in  three  pints  of  sour  milk,  add  tea- 

sitoonful  of  soda,  the  same  of  .salt  and 
sugar,  then  add  sifted  meal  to  make  a 
stiff  hatter.  Beat  briskly  and  pour  in  a 
hot  Avell-greased  pan.  Bake  in  a  quick 
oven  until  broAvn.  Some  cooks  use  three 
or  four  eggs,  but  Ave  do  not  like  the 
egg  taste ;  one  Avill  make  the  bread  fluffy 
and  light. 

Corn  dodgers  are  best  baked  in  an 
old-fashioned  iron  oven  Avith  coals  un¬ 
derneath  and  on  the  lid.  To  make  them, 
sift  half  gallon  of  meal,  mix  one-third 
teaspoonful  of  soda,  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  salt  and  pinch  of  sugar ;  pour 
in  sufficient  milk  to  make  a  stiff  dough. 
Add  the  milk  sloAvly  and  stir  Avell.  AA’heu 
thoroughly  mixed  take  up  a  large  hand¬ 
ful  iind  make  into  an  oblong  cake,  lay 
it  doAvn  gently  in  a  Avell  greased  pan  or 
hot  oven,  add  another  until  all  are  in, 
hake  sloAvly  one  hour. 

Alush. — Bring  to  the  boil  one  gallon 
of  Avater  in  a  stcAV  kettle,  add  one  heap¬ 
ing  tablesi)oonful  of  salt  and  one  of 
sugar,  AA'ith  a  flat  paddle  or  long- 
handled  A'egetable  masher  stir  in  sloAvly 
sufiicient  meal  to  make  a  rather  thick 
hatter.  Took  sloAA-ly  and  sfir  occasion¬ 
ally  for  ,30  minutes. 

And  noAA'  for  the  “Before  the  Civil 
AA’ar”  recipes.  Here  you  Avill  find  your 
rye  bread,  etc.  As  these  are  copied  from 
old-time  recipes,  the  stone  ovens  take  the 
place  of  open  fires  and  the  baking  board 
is  laid  flat  on  bottom  of  oven,  or  else 
raised  on  tAvo  small  pieces  of  iron,  and 
the  stove  kept  at  an  even  temperature. 
The  hoe  cake  may  be  baked  by  cainpei's 
as  directed. 

Common  Hoe  Cake. — Fill  mixing  pan 
half  full  of  sifted  meal,  add  salt  and 
sugar  in  the  usual  portions.  Have  ready 
a  kettle  of  boiling  Avater.  I’our  into  the 
meal  Avater  (a  little  at  a  time)  so 
make  a  stiff  dough,  stirring  with  a 
spoon  as  you  proceed.  Alix  thoroughly 
and  stir  hard.  If  cakes  are  Avanted  for 
breakfast,  mix  the  night  before ;  set  pan 
in  a  cool  i)lace  to  prevent  souring,  or  if 
intended  for  dinner,  mix  early  .in  the 
morning.  To  bake  on  griddle — grease  or 
dredge  griddle  Avith  flour,  take  out  the 
dough,  handful  at  a  time,  flatten  and 
shape  it  Avith  your  hands  into  cakes 
about  the  size  of  a  saucer,  and  half  an 
inch  thick.  AA^'lien  the  griddle  is  quite 
hot,  lay  on  as  many  cakes  as  it  Avill 
hold.  Bake  broAvn  on  both  sides.  Eat 
Avarm  Avith  butter,  molasses,  or  Avhat- 
eATr  is  handy.  AA^here  Avood  fires  are 
used  a  good  Avay  to  bake  these  cakes  is 
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to  clear  a  clean  place  in  the  hottest  part 
of  hearth  or  from  flat  rocks  heated  for 
that  ijurpose  in  camp  fire,  and  having 
Avrapped  eaek  in  paper  lay  it  on  rocks 
and  cover  Avith  hot  ashes.  Replemish 
heat  by  throAving  on  fresh  embers  and 
hot  ashes.  Thin  cakes  should  hake  in 
20  to  30  minutes.  Our  early  settler.s 
frequently  baked  their  cakes  by  this 
method,  or  else  on  flat  hoards  set  slant¬ 
ing  before  the  fire.  ’Fhe  name  Avas  given 
it  because  in  some  parts  of  America  it 
Avas  customai’y  to  bake  it  on  the  iron 
part  of  a  hoe,  stood  up  before  the  fire. 

Plain  .Tohnny  Cake. — Sift  one  quart 
of  meal  into  a  pan.  Alake  a  hole  in  mid¬ 
dle,  pour  in  a  pint  of  Avarm  Avater.  add 
a  level  teaspoonful  of  salt.  AA’ith  .a 
spoon  mix  meal  and  Avater  into  a  soft 
dough.  Stir  very  hard  for  15  minutes 
or  longer,  till  dough  becomes  light  and 
spongy ;  then  spread  dough  smooth  and 
evenly  on  a  stout  flat  board,  place  the 
board  nearly  but  not  quite  upright  be¬ 
fore  the  fire,  bake  avcII  ;  eat  hot. 

Nice  Johnny  Cake. — Sift  one  quart 
of  meal  in  mixing  pan.  rub  in  tAA’o 
tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter,  add  one 
small  cup  of  molasses,  a  teaspoouful  of 
ground  ginger  and  pour  on  by  degi'cos, 
stirring  hard,  sufficient  boiling  AAmter  to 
make  a  moderately  soft  dough.  Bake  on 
a  greased  board  before  an  open  fire  or 
in  a  greased  shalloAV  pan  in  hot  oven 
until  broAvu  on  both  sides. 

iiRS.  1).  n.  i>. 


Shell  Lace 

Alake  a  chain  of  17  stitches.  Turn. 
First  I’OAV — Alake  I  s.  c.  into  8th  st. 
from  hook,  ••‘.5  ch.,  skip  3  ch..  make  I 
s.  c.  into  next  ch.  st.,  *  repeat  from  * 
once,  3  ch.  Turn. 

Second  ro\A' — Make  one  shell  of  4  d. 

c.  into  s.  c.,  make  I  s.  c.  into  middle  of 
next  ch.,  ■'  5  ch.,  I  s.  c.  into  middle  fo 
next  ch.,  ’’reiteat  fi'oin  ’’  once,  <5  ch. 
Turn. 

Third  roAV — I  s.  c.  into  middle  of  ch.. 
5  ch.,  I  .s.  c.  into  middle  of  next  ch.,  I 
shell  of  5  d.  c.  into  middle  of  next  cli., 
I  s.  c.  into  middle  of  shell,  I  shell  of  5 

d.  c.  into  last  d.  c.  of  shell,  3  ch.  Turn. 
Fourth  roAV — Alake  I  shell  of  4  d.  c. 

into  d.  c.,  I  s,  c.  into  middle  of  shell,  5 


Shell  Lace 

ch.,  I  s.  c.  into  shell,  I  shell  of  5  d.  c. 
into  s.  c.,  I  s.  c.  into  middle  of  next  ch., 
5  ch.,  I  s.  c.  into  middle  of  ch.,  0  ch. 
Turn. 

Fifth  roAA’ — I  s.  c.  into  ch.,  I  shell  of 
5  d.  c.  nto  s.  c.i,  I  s.  c.  into  middle  of 
shell,  5  ch.,  I  s.  c.  into  next  ch..  5  ch.. 
I  s.  c.  into  middle  of  shell,  I  shell  of 
5  d.  c.  into  last  d.  c.  of  shell.  Turn. 

Sixth  roAV — Alakc  I  si.  st.  into  ecah  of 
the  first  2  d.  c.  of  shell,  I  s.  c.  into  tiiird 
d.  c.,  I  .shell  of  5  d.  c.  into  s.  c.,  5  ch., 
I  s.  c.  into  middle  of  ch.,  5  ch.,  I  s.  c. 
into  middle  of  shell,  I  hsell  of  5  d.  c., 
I  s.  c.  into  shell,  5  ch.,  I  s.  c.  into  middle 
of  ch.,  (i  ch.  Turn. 

Seventh  roAV — I  s.  c.  into  middle  of 
ch.,  5  ch.,  I  s.  c.  nto  middle  of  shell.  I 
shell  of  5  d.  c.  nito  s.  c.,  I  s.  c.  into  ch., 
I  shell  of  5  d.  c.  into  s.  c.,  I  s.  c.  into 
middle  of  shell.  Turn. 

Eighth  roAA' — Alake  I  si.  st.  into  each 
of  the  first  2  d.  c.  of  shell.  I  s.  c.  into 
third  d.  c.,  I  shell  of  5  d.  c.  into  s.  c..  I 
s.  c.  into  middle  of  shell,  5  ch..  I  s.  c. 
into  middle  of  shdl,  5  ch.,  I  s.  c.  into  ch.. 
()  ch.  Turn. 

Ninth  roAA' — I  s.  c.  into  middle  of  ch., 
5  ch.,  I  s.  c.  into  ch.,  5  ch..  I  s.  c.  into 
middle  of  shell,  3  ch.  urn. 

Repeat  from  second  roAV  for  length 
desired.  Elizabeth  mcsparrax. 


Homemade  Laundry  Starch 

At  the  present  time  Ave  are  being 
urged  to  make  as  little  use  as  possible 
of  laundry  starch,  and  as  the  price  has 
advanced  Avith  otlier  household  comforts 
and  necessities,  it  is  undoubted  economy 
on  the  part  of  the  houscAvife  to  do  so. 
Let  me  tell  yon  my  method  of  making 
fine  starch  for  laundry  purposes.  Avhich 
I  learned  from  my  mother,  and  Avhich 
AA’ill  not  conflict  Avith  your  p.ntriotic  or 
economical  purposes.  As  it  means  a  little 
extra  Avork.  and  the  cost  of  starch  has 
been  trifling,  I  haA’e  not  been  making  it 
until  recently,  since  Avar  has  made  con- 
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eervation  of  everything  of  this  kind  a 
plain  dnty. 

Whenever  I  am  preparing  potatoes  for 
a  meal  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  necessary 
to  slice  them,  I  first  wash  the  potatoes 
thoroughly  after  paring  them,  and  slice 
in  clear,  cold  water.  I  let  this  stand 
until  the  starch  has  settled  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  then  pour  off  the  water.  This 
I  repeat  several  times,  so  that  the 
starch  may  be  clear  and  white.  lastly, 
I  pour  it  on  shallow  plates  to  dry.  This 
starch  is  the  equal  of  any  laundry  starch 
you  can  buy,  and  since  I  am  again  us¬ 
ing  it,  I  almost  wonder  if  I  have  not 
been  rather  wasteful  in  the  past  to  throw 
av/ay  this  by-product  that  can  be  util¬ 
ized  so  successfully. 

MRS.  CIIAS.  JOHNSTON. 


A  Farmer’s  Wife  on  Food  Conservation 

These  are  hard  days  for  the  farm  wife. 
There  are  either  a  number  of»  extra 
helpers  in  the  harvest  fields,  or  the  men 
in  the  family  are  in  a  terrible  strain 
with  their  work.  In  either  case  the 
woman  who  is  “on  her  job”  helps  a  very 
great  deal.  She  has  to  think  and  to 
work.  Early  in  the  morning,  before  the 
breakfast  dishes  are  washed  is  the  best 
time  to  gatber  the  vegetables,  if  there 
has  not  been  time  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening  before. 

Meat  is  less  necessary  for  these  har- 
vc.sters  than  some  women  seem  to  think. 
They  like  a  meal  of  a  variety  of  boiled 
vegetables,  with  a  fruit  sauce  and 
some  simple  dessert.  They  will  appre¬ 
ciate  a  frozen  dessert  or  even  ice-cold 
lemonade  more  than  a  roast  of  meat. 
Fish,  eggs,  fried  egg  plant  or  squash, 
with  an  uncooked  cei'cal  and  fresh  fruit 
make  the  breakfast  not  so  hard  to  pre¬ 
pare.  Supper  should  be  a  cold  meal, 
and  should  be  prepared  while  the  din¬ 
ner  is  cooking. 

I  have  become  very  tired  of  the  end¬ 
less  “saving  food”  articles  in  the  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines,  but  I  find  that 
they  have  helped  .me  in  spite  of  my 
feeling.  For  instance,  we  are  buying  our 
pork  this  year  and  I  surprise  myself  in 
the  way  I  make  use  of  every  bit  of 
the  meat  that  I  buy,  and  it  is  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  do  it.  If  I  take  the  string  end 
of  a  ham  for  boiling,  I  first  cut  away  the 
end  down  as  far  as  the  good  slicing 
commences.  With  a  cleaver  I  split  this 
end  into  four  pieces  which  season  vgee- 
tablcs  four  times.  (In  our  locality  the 
taste  of  harvesters  seems  to  demand  the 
pork  seasoning  with  such  vegetables  as 
cabbage,  string  beans,  etc.)  After  I  have 
boiled  and  cooled  the  larger  piece  of 
meat,  it  served  several  meals,  sliced  thin. 
The  bone  of  this  part,  with  the  skins, 
makes  another  seasoning,  as  did  also  the 
liquor  in  Avhich  the  large  piece  of  ham 
was  boiled.  Every  odd  scrap  of  the  un¬ 
used  lean  meat  W’as  ground  and  used  in 
omelets  or  croquettes. 

I  do  not  serve  ham  meal  after  meal 
until  it  is  gone,  then  buy  more  meat,  but 
I  alternate  it  with  other  meats  or  meat 
substitutes.  One  of  these  meat  sub¬ 
stitutes  is  a  “poor  man’s  pie,”  which 
yesterday  contained  onions  and  potatoes 
cooked  and  seasoned  together.  Some 
good  left-over  chicken-gravy  was  add¬ 
ed.  All  of  this  was  poured  into  a  large, 
round  baking  pan  and  covered  with  a 
crust  made  from  one  pint  of  flour,  two 
heaping  teaspoons  of  baking  powder,  one 
teaspoon  of  salt,  four  tablespoons  of 
lard,  and  moistened  with  skim-milk.  This 
is  much  appreciated.  This  same  crust, 
with  two  tablespoons  of  sugar  added 
when  mixing  is  very  good  put  over  a 
quart  of  blackberries  which  have  been 
sweetened  and  cooked  a  few  minutes.  It 
it  is  not  nearly  so  much  trouble  as  pie, 
as  it  is  rolled  or  patted  thick  and  there 
is  no  undercrust.  This  will  serve  seven 
persons,  and  is  best  eaten  with  milk. 

Speaking  of  alternating  the  ham  with 
other  meats,  a  neighbor  said  this  to  me 
the  other  day :  “I  declare  I  become  dis¬ 
couraged  trying  to  please  my  family’s 
appetite.  They  are  so  finicky.  They 
won’t  touch  eggs  any  more,  and  today 
I  boiled  another  piece  of  the  nicest  ham 
I  ever  tasted,  and  I  know  I  shall  have 
to  throw  a  good  part  of  it  away.”  The 
same  woman  said  further :  “I  wish  I 
could  afford  to  keep  ice  all  the  week. 

I  get  it  on  Friday  to  keep  my  butter 
firm  until  Saturday’s  market,  and  I 
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know  it  would  be  nice  to  have  it  all 
the  time.”  Now,  many  a  family’s  appe¬ 
tite  would  be  finicky  if  the  housewives 
iised  ham  as  much  as  some  farmers’ 
wives  use  it.  They  cook  pork  meat  too 
often  because  it  is  at  hand  and  saves 
buying !  Why,  it  is  an  extravagant 
method !  At  the  present  price  of  ham  and 
bacon,  if  the  farm-wife  would  sell  half 
that  she  cured  and  buy  other  foods  for 
variety,  she  would  save  more  than 
enough  money  to  buy  the  ice  that  she 
could  use,  and  her  family  would  be 
healthier.  It  is  often  possible  to  have 
an  ice-house,  but  my  refrigerator,  a  large 
one,  requires  only  70  cents’  worth  of  ice 
for  a  week,  and  I  am  sure  that  it 
saves  food  equal  to  a  great  deal  more 
than  that  amount,  not  counting  the  joy 
and  relief  in  being  able  to  take  care  of 
food  in  a  proper  manner.  Another  great 
help  in  being  able  to  cook  well  for  a 
large  family  in  Summer  is  an  oil  or 
gas  stove,  and  there  is  as  much  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  three  and  a  four  burn- 
ner  stove  as  between  a  walking  and  a 
sulky  plow. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  very  humdrum 
life  to  cook  and  to  cater  to  appetites 
without  other  interests.  One  should  ar¬ 
range  to  get  away  from  the  routine  oc¬ 
casionally,  but  while  one  is  at  it,  it 
should  certainly  be  considered  as  any 
other  business  which  reflects  credit  when 
conducted  successfully.  If  one  is  not  a 
good  cook,  one  should  study  to  be  one, 
if  that  is  one’s  “job.”  I  once  saw  a 
woman  prepare  a  simple  meal  of  boiled 


potatoes,  fried  eggs,  bread,  butter  and 
coffee.  The  coffee  was  “water  bewitched 
and  coffee  begrudged,”  the  potatoes 
were  unseasoned,  and  the  eggs  were  in  a 
leathery  state,  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
had  been  put  on  to  fry  when  the  po¬ 
tatoes  were  put  on  to  boil.  Isn’t  it  a 
great  deal  to  ask  of  one’s  family  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  such  cookery  meal  after  meal,  and 
don’t  you  imagine  that  that  woman’s 
husband  would  think  of  some  one  else 
who  could  take  that  same  food  and  pre¬ 
pare  a  good  meal?  l,  s. 


Apple  Syrup  from  Windfalls 

Last  year  we  gave  directions  for 
making  syrup  from  apples,  the  formula 
being  \vorked  out  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  A  recent  circular  from  the 
Department  tells  how  to  make  and  can 
syrup  from  the  early  windfall  apples. 
The  directions  are  as  follows : 

Wash  your  jars;  wash  rubbers;  test 
rubbers  for  quality.  Set  empty  jars  with 
rubbers  in  pan  of  water  to  heat  and  keep 
hot.  Fill  washboiler  to  cover  jars  two 
inches  with  water.  Heat  water  in  wash- 
boiler. 

Put  windfall  annles  through  cider 


press.  To  seven  gallons  of  the  cider  add 
five  ounces  of  precipitated  chalk  (car¬ 
bonate  of  lime)  sold  at  any  drugstore. 
Boil  in  a  kettle  or  vat  vigorously  for 
five  minutes.  Pour  liquid  into  glass  jars 
or  pitchers.  Let  stand  eight  hours,  or 
until  perfectly  clear.  Pour  the  clear 
liquid  into  preserving  kettle.  Do  not  al¬ 
low  sediment  at  bottom  to  enter.  Add 
one  level  teaspoonful  of  lime  carbonate 
and  stir  thoroughly.  Boil  down  rapidly 
to  a  clear  liquid  (one  seventh  of  the  or¬ 
iginal  volume).  Test:  Pour  a  little  into 
cold  water ;  should  have  the  consistency 
of  maple^  syrup ;  should  not  harden.  Pour 
into  fruit  jare  or  pitchers.  Place  con- 
tainei-s  in  bitckets  or  washboiler  of  hot 
water,  and  allow  to  cool  slowly. 

Pour  the* syrup  in  hot  jars.  Place  rub¬ 
bers  and  tops  in  position,  not  airtight. 
I’lace  jars  on  false  bottom  in  washboil- 
er.  Keep  tops  of  jars  submerged  two 
inches.  Put  cover  on  washboiler,  and 
let  water  boil  15  minutes.  Begin  to 
count  when  water  starts  to  boil.  Remove 
jars  and  make  covers  airtight.  Invert 
jars  to  discover  leaks.  If  ’f'aks  are 
found,  change  rubbers  and  boil  again 
five  minutes. 


Canned  Grapes 

Wotild  you  give  a  good  recipe  for  can¬ 
ning  grapes?  E.  R. 

For  six  quarts  of  stemmed  grapes  use 
one  quart  sugar  and  one  gill  water. 
Squeeze  the  pulp  out  of  the  skins.  Cook 
pulp  five  minutes  and  then  rub  through 
sieve  fine  enough  to  hold  back  the  seeds. 
Put  the  water,  skins  and  pulp  into  the 
preserving  kettle  and  heat  slowly  to  the 
boiling  point.  Skim  the  fruit  and  then 
add  the  sugar.  Boil  15  minutes,  and 
seal  in  jars.  Sweet  grapes  may  be 
canned  with  a  little  less  sugar ;  very  sour 
fruit  may  require  more. 


Right  dress  is,  therefore,  that  which 
is  fit  for  the  station  in  life  and  the  work 
to  be  done  in  it;  and  which  is  otherwise 
graceful,  becoming,  lasting,  healthful,  and 
easy;  on  occasion,  splendid;  always  as 
beautiful  as  possible.  Beautiful  dress  is 
chiefly  beautiful  in  color,  in  harmony  of 
parts,  and  in  putting  on  and  wearing. 
Rightness  of  mind  is  in  nothing  more 
shown  than  in  the  mode  of  wearing  sim¬ 
ple  dress. — John  Ruskin. 


MONARCH  CIDER  PRESS 


Here’s  the  right  outfit  for  work¬ 
ing  up  the  culls  into  profitable 
cider.  Suitable  for  individual  and 
merchant  service.  Our  celebrated 
high  pressure  design  with  minute  accu¬ 
rate  construction,  getsall  the 
juicewithlow  operatingex- 
pense.  Builtinsizesfrom 
15  to  400  barrels  a  day, 

80-page  Catalogue 
/ree.  Write  today.  ■ 

A.  B.  Farquhar 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Box 
York,  Penna. 

WeaUo 
make 
Enginee, 

SaicmilUt 
Threshers, 

Implements, 

Ask  for  Catalogue, 


Write  for  FREE, 
BOOKLET, 
based  on 
thirty  years  „ 

practicai:; 
EXPERIENCE. 


Hydraulic.^fe,Cider 

rofits 


Mso  Gas¬ 
oline 
and 
Steam 
Ehicines,  Boilers, 
Sawmills.  Get  our  prices. 


E.  B.  VAN  A7TA  ^  CO..  t08  Penn  Wve..  Olean.  N.Y. 


A  Citiell  Carm  CALIFORNIli  will  make  you  more 
HOiiidll  rdllll  money  with  less  work.  Yon  will  live 
longer  and  better.  Delightfulclimate.  Rich  soil.  Low 
prices.  Easy  terms.  Sure  profits.  Hospitable  neigh¬ 
bors.  Good  roads,  schools  and  churches.  Write  for 
our  SanJoaqnin  Valley  Illustrated  folders,  free.  C.  L. 
Seagraves,  Industrial  Commissioner  A.I.S  S.  F.Rr.,1963  Ry.Esch.,  Chicago 


It  gives 
up-to- 
date  in¬ 
formation 
on  the 
construe  - 
tion,  care 
and  opera¬ 
tion  of  t  h  0 
gasoline 

automobile.  Including  breakdowns,  and  troubles  of 
every  description,  with  their  proper  remedy.  The 
book  is  clearly  and  concisely  written,  and  tells  just 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  under  all  circum¬ 
stances.  Every  illustration  in  the  book  has  been 
specially  drawn  by  the  author,  and  shows  details  of 
every  part  of  the  machine. 


Its  construc¬ 
tion,  0  p  e  r  • 
atlon,  main¬ 
tenance  and 
repairs.  By 
Victor  W. 
Page. 

6x9.  Cl.  693  pp.  Over 
400  Ills. 


This  book  will  be  sent  to  any  address  prepaid  for 
Three  Now  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  or  Thirty  Ton-week  Trial  Subscriptions  or 
Six  Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions  or  One  New  and 
Four  Renewals.  (Two  Renewals  counts  as  One  Now 
Yearly.) 

the  rural  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


Guard  Y our  Ohildren’s  Health 

U.  S.  GOVERNMENT,  Surgeon  General,  War  Department 
CITY  HEALTH  AUTHORITIES.  New  York,  Botton,  Norfolk,  etc. 

GREAT  HOSPITALS  all  over  the  country 

Use  and  recommend  Chlorinated  Lime  as  a 
powerful,  economical  and  safe  disinfectant. 

Follow  their  lead  and  protect  your  family  against 
contagious  diseases,  especially  the  little  folks  who  do 
not  know  how  to  protect  themselves.  Use 


daily  in  your  garbage  can,  sink,  toilet  bowl,  and  all 
damp  an<i  foul  smelling  places  where  disease  germs 
may  be.  Kills  germs  and  destroys  odors  instantly. 

Large  can  ISc  at  all  first  class  grocers  and  druggists. 
Refuse  all  substitutes  which  may  be  stale  or  worthless. 

A.  MENDLESON’S  SONS.NewYork  and  Albany 
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Farm  Sanitation 

will  Increase  Your  Profits 
by  Keeping  Live  Stock 
and  Poultry  Healthyi 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

Easy  to  Use.  Efficient.  Economica!. 
Kills  Sheep  Tichs,  Lice,  Mites  and  Fleas. 
Helps  Heal  Cuts,  Scratches  and 
Skin  Diseases. 

Prevents  Hog  Cholera. 

Experiments  on  live  hogs  prove  that 
a  2/^%  dilution  of  Kreso  Dip  No.  1  will 
kill  virulent  Hog  Cholera  Vinis  in  5 
minutes  by  contact. 

We  Will  Send  Free  Booklets  on 

The  treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or 
pitch  mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. ; 

How  to  build  a  hog  wallow  which 
will  keep  hogs  clean  and  healthy ; 

How  to  keep  your  hogs  free  from 
insect  parasites  and  disease. 

WRITE  FOR  THEM. 


Kreso  Dip  No.  1  in  Original  Packages. 

FOB  SALE  BY  ALL  DBDGGISTS. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Department  Animal  Industry. 

DETROIT,  •  •  MICH. 


No-FI 


BEFORE  MILKING 

IN  FLY-TIME  spray  your  cows  with 
No-Fly  before  milking.  It  is  guaran¬ 
teed  not  to  taint  milk,  is  harmless  in 
every  way — yet  the  most 
effective  means  of  keep¬ 
ing  flies  off. 

Keeps  cows  and  other  stock  free 
from  fretting,  worrying,  stamping ; 
thereby  increasing  milk  and  meat. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  send  fl.75  for 
gallon  can  of  No-Fly  and  sprayer. 

Sent  prepaid,  with  money-back 
guarantee.  Agents  wanted. 

W.  D.  Carpenter  Company 
Box  50  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


YOU  CAN’T  CUT  OUT  A 

Bog  Spavin  or  Thoroughpin 

but  you  can  clean  them  off  promptly  with 


ABSORBINE 

T RAOE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


and  you  work  the  horse  tame  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  $2.00  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book  4  M  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR., 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Ruptured 
Mu8cle»  or  Lieamenti,  Enlareed  Glands,  Wens, 
Cysts.  Allays  pain  guickly.  Price  SI  and  S2 
i  bottle  at  draggists  or  delirered.  Made  In  the  U.  S.  A.  by 

N.  f.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

MINEHAL'"o1S 

HEAVE"v?ar. 

^COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

BEND  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


$3  Package 

fiuaranteed  to  cMve 
safisfactlon  or 
money  refunded 

lli$l  Package  sufficient 

''  for  ordinary  cases, 
f  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  prke 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet/^ 


HiNERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  00.,  461  fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa* 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  square  deal,  oec 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Swine  in  Massachusetts 

Tlii.s  picture  was  sent  us  by  Everett  B. 
Fox,  of  ^ItLssachnsetts,  who  calls  it  a 
“pliotograjih  of  some  of  our  happy 
friends.”  This  soav  and  pigs  are  of  the 
O.  I.  C.  breed,  wdiicli  IMr.  Fox  jirefers 
as  being  prolific,  gentle,  and  the  fsistest 
meat  producer  of  any  breed  he  has  had. 

The  small  girl  who  is  ofTering  the  sow 
a  Imndfnl  of  grass  is  no  doubt  safe  in 
this  ease,  as  the  animal  has  always 
been  gentle,  but  as  a  rule  we  advise 
again.st  letting  children  go  into  en¬ 


did  when  our  mothers  knitted  our  mit¬ 
tens  and  socks.  They  can  sneak  quietly 
about,  be  nice  companions,  and  bring  in 
.some  money,  all  net,  and  folks  want 
sheep  now.  A  Kentucky  reader  wrote  to 
ask  if  I  would  .sell  to  him,  or  whether  he 
should  go  to  a  pedigree  stock  sale  and 
buy,  and  my  reply  to  him  will  give  a  cor¬ 
rect  view,  I  believe.  It  was,  “You 
should  buy  from  men  who  know  less 
about  the  sheep  .situation  than  the  men 
at  the  sale,  and  even  than  me.  Skirm¬ 
ish  around  and  pick  up  any  ew'cs  you 
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closures  with  large  animals  as  a 
sudden  freak  of  disi)ositiou  may 
cause  a  serious  accident  to  the  child. 


Letting  Sheep  on  Shares 

Can  yon  give  mo  any  information 
about  raising  sheep  on  shares?  I  have 
heard  of  two  different  methods,  one  to 
double  at  the  end  of  four  years,  and  the 
other  to  divide  each  year.^  c.  c. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  do  not  understand  this  “doubling” 
unless  it  is  to  continue  the  contract  for 
four  years  and  then  divide,  but  perhaps  it 
means  to  breed  the  young  ewes  as  they 
come  on.  There.-has  been  a  great  variety 
of  agreements  since  the  days  of  Jacob 
and  Laban  but  the  bargain  I  consider 
the  easiest  and  fairest,  at  this  phase  of 
the  industry.  Avould  be  for  one  to  furnish 
ewes,  the  other  care  for  and  feed  them, 
and  divide  the  increase  equally,  at  the 
period  of  the  contract.  In  the  event  of 
sales  of  wether  lambs  and  wool,  divide 
the  price  then  and  keep  square.  If  the 
contract  runs  several  years,  it  is  proper 
to  breed  all  young  ewes,  coming  two 
years  if  coarse,  and  coming  three,  if 
fine,  and  at  the  termination  of  contract, 
all  ewes  furnished  in  the  start,  that  are 
alive,  to  be  returned  to  the  original 
owner. 

The  terms  stated  presuppose  that  the 
man  who  takes  these  ewes  will  do  all 
he  can  to  make  money  for  both.  The 
owner,  Avhen  he  furnishes  the  ewes,  has 
done  his  part  and  has  no  further  mix-in 
without  making  trouble,  so  it  is  all  in 
the  hands  of  the  caretaker  to  build  up  a 
flock,  get  his  pay  along  the  way  on  sales, 
and  have  something  nice  for  himself 
later. 

I  have  never  been  on  either  side  of 
this  movement,  preferring,  even  when 
loaded  with  debts,  to  have  full  control, 
hut  with  the  present  scarcity,  when  in 
so  many  places  one  cannot  huy,  I  would 
be  willing  to  take  either  side  of  it.  In 
the  wool-growing  sections  of  Ohio,  be¬ 
fore  a  taste  for  so  much  lamb  had  de¬ 
veloped,  wethers  were  kept  and  sheai’ed 
until  past  three,  and  all  classes  were  put 
out  similar  to  the  way  I  name  with  ewes, 
but  I  will  frankly  say  that  I  would  not 
be  on  cither  side  of  such  a  bargain,  be¬ 
cause  I  do  not  consider  the  intere.st  on 
the  value  of  a  sheep  and  its  depreciation 
equal  to  the  care  and  feed  for  it.  You 
can  do  your  own  figuring,  but  many  took 
them  that  way,  and  some  finally  passed  it 
on  to  the  next  generation. 

Every  landowner  should  have  a  few 
sheep,  at  least,  about  the  place  as  they 


can  near  home.  Buy  a  good  ram,  re¬ 
gardless  of  price,  and  go  ahead  having 
the  pleasure  of  building  up  a  nice  flock, 
from  the  ground  floor.  Before  many 
years  it  will  be  a  joy  to  think  along  the 
hi.story  of  the  endeavor,  and  it  will 
strike  you  with  emphasis  when  you  look 
at  the  flocks  about  you.” 

There  can  bo  no  mistake  in  a  confidence 
that  there  will  be  no  glut  in  sheep  nor 
wool  for  a  generation.  Stockmen  as  far- 
seeing  as  any  of  us  have  loaded  Chicago 
commission  men  with  orders  for  ewes  of 
any  kind,  at  any  price,  and  some  rather 
common  ones  have  cost  them  up  to  $15.50 
per  head,  so  if  anyone  handy  has  sheep 
for  sale  or  .shares,  my  judgment  would 
be  to  grab  them.  w.  w.  eeynolds. 
Ohio. 


Starting  With  Sheep 

I  see  on  page  899  about  starting  with 
sheep.  The  market  price  for  sheep  in 
same  issue  was  7e  to  10c  per  pound  in 
New  Y^ork  City.  The  farmer  was  asked 
$14  per  head  for  them  at  Selkirk,  N.  Y., 
and  as  the  sheep  weighed  80  pounds  each 
this  was  171^  cents  per  pound.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  they  Avere  all  culls  and 
worthless  on  the  ranch  they  came  from. 
No  doubt  the  former  owner  received 
about  $.S.50  per  head  for  them  as  that  is 
what  wo  have  to  take  for  culls  here  sold 
to  the  middleman.  Do  you  think  it  cost 
$10.50  per  head  to  get  them  to  Selkirk? 

No.  About  .30  years  ago  a  number  of 
farmers  in  this  locality  bought  sheep  of 
this  kind  in  the  West  and  tried  to  get  into 
the  sheep  business  by  that  method,  but 
the  sheep  nearly  all  died  in  a  year  or  two. 
Western  .sheep  never  have  done  well  in 
this  section.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  much  cheaper  to  huy  ewe  lambs 
that  are  natives  of  this  State  at  the  reg¬ 
ular  market  price  in  September  or  Octo¬ 
ber,  as  these  lambs  usually  will  bring  one 
if  not  two  lambs  next  Spring,  some  time 
in  April  or  May.  They  will  weigh  from 
80  to  120  pounds  each  if  well  cared  for 
as  sheep  should  be,  and  will  shear  10  or 
12  lbs.  of  wool  next  shearing  time,  and 
when  they  are  two  years  old  will  e-ften 
weigh  200  pounds.  There  are  a  great 
many  nice  ewe  lambs  in  New  York  State 
that  will  no  doubt  go  to  the  city  for 
meat  which  ought  not  to  be  done  at  this 
time.  Mr.  Wicks  did  a  good  thing  in 
getting  the  dog  law  through,  but  some 
one  must  go  farther  and  get  a  good  fence 
law  through  in  New  York  State  which 
will  compel  every  farmer  or  land  owner 
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to  keep  his  line  fences  so  as  to  stop  all 
kinds  of  stock  from  getting  out  of  their 
own  lot,  or  in  to  their  own  lot  or  else 
he  must  stand  all  damages  done  to  and 
by  such  stock  as  get  through  their  fence 
before  there  are  many  more  sheep  kept  in 
New  Y'ork.  E.  sharp. 

Chenango  Co.,  N,  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  called  for  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the^'Ost  of  those  West¬ 
ern  sheep,  and  the  cost  of  bringing  them 
on  but  no  one  seems  to  cai’e  to  give  the 
figures. 


AILING  ANIMALS 


Weak  Horse 

I  have  a  horse  eight  years  old,  weight 
1200  or  over,  eats  well  and  apparently 
healthy  in  every  respect ;  works  well  un¬ 
til  about  .3  p.  m.,  after  that  time  he 
seems  to  play  out  entirely;  seems  very 
tired.  Can  you  tell  me  a  remedy  for 
this?  Feed  cracked  corn  and  oats,  also 
lots  of  hay.  a.  g.  s. 

New  York. 

Indigestion  probably  is  the  cause  of 
the  weakne.ss.  Have  his  teeth  attended 
to  by  a  veterinarian.  Clip  the  horse  if 
his  coat  is  long  and  rough.  Stop  feeding 
corn.  Feed  the  Avhole  oats  from  a  large 
box  to  prevent  bolting.  If  that  does  not 
suffice  mix  cut  hay  or  straw  with  the 
oats.  Do  not  feed  hay  at  noon  or  work 
the  horse  just  after  a  meal.  Give  the 
drinking  water  before  feeding.  A.  S.  A, 


Scours 

Will  you  tell  what  to  give  my  pig  for 
scours?  I  gave  some  fresh  buttermilk 
yesterday  in  two  feeds,  and  in  all  three 
feeds  to-day  and  after  giving  the  last 
feed  I  noticed  one  of  the  i)igs  had  the 
scours.  They  ai'e  three  months  old.  I 
liave  fed  wheat  middlings  in  all  their 
feed,  give  them  lots  of  grass  and  sod  each 
day,  and  keen  charcoal  in  the  pen.  They 
have  been  growing  well.  Why  does  but¬ 
termilk  have  such  an  effect?  yr.  e.  ii. 

New  Jersey. 

Any  sudden  change  of  feed  may  cause 
scours.  Buttermilk  being  acid  should  be 
given  in  small  quantities  at  first  and  then 
in  increased  (luantities  as  the  pigs  become 
accustomed  to  it.  Feed  the  meals  in 
form  of  thick  .slop  separate  from  the  milk. 
We  find  that  pigs  often  take  far  too 
muth  skini-milk  or  buttermilk  than  is 
good  for  them  at  one  time  in  order  to  get 
the  small  amount  of  meal  it  contains. 
Feed  tlie  meals  in  thick  slop ;  the  pigs 
will  then  take  what  milk  they  want  ane' 
go  back  to  the  trough  for  more  at  inter 
vals  between  meals.  A.  s.  A. 


Skin  Disease 

I  have  a  horse  which  I  fear  has  mange. 
She  is  losing  all  her  hair,  and  her  skin 
is  quite  bare  on  all  her  legs  and  along 
her  neck.  A  veterinarian  gave  her  a  dose 
of  calomel  last  Winter.  Would  that 
cause  the  hair  to  fall?  It  was  pretty  cold 
at  the  time.  Will  the  hair  grow  again? 
Cau  I  do  anything  to  cause  it  to-  grow 
again?  B,  A.  J. 

Michigan. 

Clip  the  mare  at  once  and  then  wash 
affected  parts  of  the  skin  with  a  1-100  so¬ 
lution  of  coal  tar  dip,  adding  two  ounces 
of  sulphur  per  pint  of  lotion.  Repeat  the 
application  as  often  as  found  necessary. 
Night  and  morning  give  half  an  ounce  of 
Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic  and  gradually 
increase  the  dose  until  she  is  taking  one 
ounce  twice  daily.  Discontinue  the  solu¬ 
tion  gradually,  when  no  longer  needed, 
taking  10  days  to  the  work.  The  calomel 
was  not  the  probable  cause  of  the  ail¬ 
ment.  A.  s.  A, 


Indigestion 

A  hor.se  purchased  last  Spring  was  in 
very  poor  condition,  12  years  old ;  should 
weigh  at  least  1150  and  did  Aveigh  10(X) 
pounds.  I  sent  him  to  the  dentist  first, 
then  fed  two  quarts  whole  oats  with  two 
quarts  of  wheat  food  oach  meal,  salt  once 
a  day,  good  hay.  lie  has  no  heavy  work; 
cultivates  one  day  a  week,  and  light 
driving.  lie  is  gaining  but  very  .slowly. 
I  have  added  a  quart  of  gluten  to  the 
feed  for  a  week  or  10  days.  His  manure 
is  foul  odor  and  after  si>onding  the  night 
in  a  clean  dry  stall,  clean  bedding,  in 
the  morning  in  lifting  -bedding  the  fumes 
of  ammonia  are  strong  enough  to  make 
eyes  and  throat  smart.  He  is  turned 
out  to  grass  part  of  the  time,  seems  nev¬ 
er  to  have  enough  to  eat.  lie  was  very 
late  in  shedding,  but  carries  a  good  coat 
now.  G.  c.  w. 

New  York. 

'Stop  feeding  wheat  feed  and  gluten 
and  feed  whole  oats,  wheat  bran  and  oar 
corn.  Gradually  allow  oats  until  horse 
is  taking  12  quarts  a  day.  Bed  with 
shavings  or  sawdust.^  Never  let  the 
horse  stand  for  a  single  day  without 
work  or  exercise.  Give  the  drinking 
water  before  feeding  and  allow  free  ac¬ 
cess  to  rock  salt.  Mix  powdered  wood 
charcoal  freely  in  the  feed  if  the  manure 
continues  to  have  a  strong  smell.  Prop¬ 
erly  ventilate  the  stable  and  keep  it 
clean.  Make  the  change  in  feed  grad¬ 
ually  and  feed  lightly  at  first.  A.  S.  A. 
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Eggs. — Nearby  hennery  eggs  higher. 
Receipts  light.  F£’'”y  State  and  nearby 
hennery  whites.  50c  to  54c;  fancy  hen¬ 
nery  browns,  48c  to  50c ;  State  and  near¬ 
by  gathered  -whites,  42c  to  46c;  State 
and  nearby  brown  and  mixed  gathered, 
42c  to  44c.  Yon  can  avoid  a  part  of  the 
loss  from  breakage  by  using  new  casc.s 
with  No.  1  flats  and  fillers.  Place  excel¬ 
sior  on  top  and  bottom  of  case.  Always 
candle  your  eggs  before  shipping,  and  do 
not  pack  cracked  eggs. 

Butter. — Best  creamery,  41i/4c  to  42c ; 
pi-ime  to  fancy,  30%c  to  41c;  fancy  East¬ 
ern  dairy,  38c  to  39c;  Eastern  dairy  in 
mixed  packages,  35c  to  38c. 

Live'  Poui.try. — In  liberal  supply.  Mar¬ 
ket  higher.  Fowls,  25c  to  26c;  old  roost¬ 
ers,  16c;  live  rabbits,  18c  to  20c;  Leg¬ 
horn  broilers,  27c  to  29c;  colored  broil¬ 
ers,  30e  to  .32c;  State  ducks,  18c  to  20c; 
Long  Island,  22c  to  23c;  geese,  15c  to 
16c. 

Live  Calves  and  Hogs.  —  Fancy 
calves,  16e  to  17e;  good  to  prime,  l-iy^c 
to  16c;  common,  13%e  to  14%c:  live 
buttermilks,  .$9  to  .$10;  live  yearlings, 
$8.50  to  $9 ;  live  hogs,  17e  to  18c. 

Dressed  Calves  and  Dressed  Pork. 
— Receipt  of  dressed  calves  light ;  market 
firm.  Fancy  white-meated  calves,  21c  to 
23c;  good  to  prime.  18c  to  22c;  common, 
15c  to  17c;  dressed  buttermilks,  15c  to 
16c.  Dressed  hogs,  19i/4c  to  20c;  roast¬ 
ing  pigs,  20c  to  23c. 

Pe.vches. — Peaches  are  more  plentiful. 
The  best  Arkansas  Elbertas,  $3.50  per 
bushel.  .Tersey  Carmans,  $2  to  .$3  per 
carrier.  Delaware  and  Maryland,  ,$2  to 
$3  per  carrier ;  Delaware  and  Maryland, 
baskets,  75c  to  $1.25. 

Pears. — A  few  Clapps  Favorite  pears 
sold  from  $8  to  $8..50  per  barrel.  In 
bushel  baskets  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  bas¬ 
ket.  Bell  pears,  $3.50  to  $5  per  barrel. 

PLUits. — Small,  green,  sold  25c  to  30c 
per  four-quart  ba.sket.  A  few  fancy.  $2 
per  carrier.  We  have  a  cannery  that  is 
in  the  market  for  10  to  15  tons  of 
Green  Gage  plums.  Growers  interested 
should  communicate  with  us  immedia- 
ately. 

Currants. — Fpri-iver.  5e  to  7c.  Black 
currants,  lOc  to  i2c  per  quart. 

Apples. — Red  Astrachaas,  $3  to  $3.50 
per  barrel ;  Red  Astrachaus,  .$1  to  $1.50 
per  basket ;  Early  Harvest,  $3  to  .>3.,50 
barrel ;  Nyack  Pippins,  .$2.50  to  $3 ; 
Duchess,  75e  to  $1.50  basket. 

Potatoes  and  Onions. — Liberal  re¬ 
ceipts  from  Jersey.  Receipts  from  the 
South  light.  No.  1  .Jersey,  $.3.75  barrel 
and  bag;  .Jersey  No.  .$2.50  to  $3  bar¬ 
rel;  Long  Island  No.  1,  .$4  to  .$4.25; 
Long  Island  No.  2.  $2.50  to  .$3 ;  Noi'folk 
No.  1,  .$2.25  to  $2.75  barrel ;  Eastern 
Shoi’C  No.  1,  $1.50  to  $2  barrel.  Ottions 
— Long  Island,  barrel.  .$3  to  .$3.,50;  Con¬ 
necticut  yellow.  $2  to  $2.25  100-i)ound 
bag;  ,Jersft.v  white  and  yellow,  $1  to $1.50 
bu.  bkt. ;  Jersey  red,  90c  to  $1.12%  bas¬ 
ket  ;  Orange  County  red,  OOe  to  $1  bas¬ 
ket;  Orange  County  yellow,  $1.25  to 
$1.40  basket ;  Orange  County  white,  $2 
to  $2.25  bdshet. 

Yegetarles. — Rc«h,?— Buffalo  wax  and 
green,  $1.25  to  .$1.,50  bushel ;  .Jersey  cran¬ 
berry,  50c  to  75c  bushel :  .Jersey  wax  and 
green,  75c  to  $1  per  basket;  Ia)ng  Island 
green  and  -^vax,  75c  to  $1  bag.  Cahlxige 
— Long  Island,  100  head,  $1  to  $3 ;  Ia)ng 
Island,  barrel.  50c  to  75c.  Carrots — 100 
pound  bag,  $1.50  to  $2;  washed  carrots, 
barrel,  $2  to  $3 ;  celery.  New  York  State, 
$2.50  to  $3.50  crate.  Cauliflotver — Ix)ng 
Island,  per  barrel.  $1.25  to  $1.75.  Corn 
—New  York  State,  100,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
Jersey,  $1  to  $1.50  per  100.  Cucumbers 
— Albany  County,  $1  to  $1.25  bushel ; 
Albany  County,  barrel,  $2.50  to  $3 ; 
Maryland  and  Delaware,  50c  to  75c  per 
basket.  Egg  Plant — .Jersey,  box.  50c  to 
75c;  Virginia,  60-quart  crate,  ,$1.25  to 
$1.50.  Lettuce — Orange  County,  2-dozen 
crate.  50c  to  75c ;  jOrange  County,  basket, 
50c  to  $1.75.  Lima  Beans — .Jersey  po¬ 
tato,  75c  to  $1.50  bu.  Ohra — .Jersey,  bu., 
.$1.2,5  to  .$1.75.  Peas — Buffalo,  bu.,  50c 
to  $1 ;  New  Y’’ork  State,  bu.,  75e  to  $1.50; 
Long  Island  telephone,  bag,  25c  to  $1. 
Peppers — Jersey,  bu.,  60c  to  75c.  To¬ 
matoes — Acme,  $1  to  $1.25  crate ;  Mon¬ 
mouth  County,  $1  to  $1.25  per  orate; 
S.  I.,  $1.25  to  $2  bn. ;  Maryland,  25c  to 
50c  per  3-basket  carrier. 


Who  Pays  fo:  the  Heifer? 

A  places  two  heifers  out  to  pasture 
with  B,  paying  stated  sum  monthly  _  for 
same;  one  heifer  gets  on  road  at  night 
and  is  run  over  and  killed  by  automobile 
driven  by  C.  Who  may  be  held  respon¬ 
sible?  J.  w.  D. 

New  Jersey. 

That  would  depend  so  much  on  circum¬ 
stances  you  have  not  stated  that  it  would 
be  hard  to  tell.  Ordinarily,  A  could 
look  to  B  for  any  damage  to  A’s  heifer. 
B  as  bailee  must  take  reasonable  care  of 
A’s  heifer  while  in  his  pasture.  But 
then  the  heifer  may  have  been  a  fence- 
breaker,  and  this  would  relieve  B,  Then 
the  automobilist.  if  he  was  exercising  due 
care,  -would  not  be  liable,  while  on  the 


other  hand,  if  he  was  running  his  car 
in  a  negligent  manner,  either  A  or  B 
could  sue  him.  If  B  recovered,  he  would 
have  to  pass  the  money  on  to  A.  If  B 
exercised  reasonable  care,  that  is  all  that 
is  required,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  autoist. 


Foot  Rot 


Will  you  decribe  hoof-rot  and  how  it 
starts,  and  its  natiire  with  sheep?  I 
have  a  fine  young  ewe  that  is  very  lame. 
While  examining  her  foot  I  found  noth¬ 
ing  wrong  except  a  little  boil-like  spot 
in  front  of  the  hoof  below  the  ankle  that 
had  broken  and  was  running  some. 
What  is  it?  ii.  v.  B. 


In  true  foot-rot  practically  all  of  the 
sheep  become  lame,  the  skin  between  the 
toes  and  just  above  the  hoof  becomes 
sore,  pus  forms  and  burrows  under  the 
horu  and  the  hoof  may  slough  off.  In 
the  case  you  describe  false  foot  rot  is 
present  from  blocking  and  infection  of 
the  interungulate  canal  which  secretes 
lubricating  fluid  to  prevent  friction  be¬ 
tween  the  toes.  Perfectly  cleanse  and  re¬ 
move  pus  and  all  foreign  bodies,  then 
swab  with  tincture  of  iodine  and  cover 
w’ith  absorbent  cotten  saturated  with  a 
five  per  cent,  solution  of  coal  tar  dis¬ 
infectant.  Renew  the  dressing  daily. 

•  A.  S.  A. 


Write  for  the 
*'STORY  OFTHB 
GUEENSEY  CX)W.’’ 

P  Amencan  Gaernsey 
I  Cattle  Club 

Box  R 

V  Pderboro,  N.  H. 


GUERNSEYS 


Characteristic  of 

'  A  Two  Year  Old  ndf  er  In  New  York  produced 
la  one  year  712  Iba.  of  butter  fat  and  12,270  lbs.  of  milk, 
beaidcs  givlne;  birth  to  a  vigorous  calf  a  after 

the  completloD  of  record. 


-  Persistent  Production  is 
tlie  Breed* « rvi^  i, 


PUBLIC  SALE  of 

HIGH  GRADEUUCIIlSey  S 

40  Head, Wed.,Sept.  12th, at  12o’clocknoon 

26  heifers  ranging  in  age  from  1  mo.  to  2  yrs.  Some  are 
heavy  springers  and  bred  to  ourhei  d  bulbs,  Sheet  Anchor 
2nd  and  Lulu’s  Prince.  Also  10  cows  and  6  young  Stock 
Built.  This  herd  has  had  a  registered  bull  at  its  head  for 
the  past  30  yrs.  Will  also  sella  Hinmaa  6  units  Milking 
Machine,  only  used  6  mo.  Address 
Vincent’s  Farm,  R.  R.  No.  I,  Danville,  Montour  Co.,  Pa. 


For Sale-REGISTERED  YOUNG  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

with  May  Rose  breed.  M.  J.  Grimes  &  Bro.,  Catawissa,  Pa. 


SHEEP 


Fnr  ^ala  Thirty  thorough-bred, 
rui  uoill  imported  Scotch  sheep 
■  ..-..I—  at  each.  Both  sexes. 

SFRIMG  HILL  FARM,  Kosiyn,  Long  Island 


Tl  INI<n  R  a  choice  lot.  strong 

1  U  1^10  CROSS  BREEDERS 

The  leading  breed  for  hot  house  lambs.  Write  for 
literature  and  prices  to  J.  N.  McPherson,  Scottsville,  N.Y. 


FORS*LE-Kck.  HAMI’SHIRE-DOWN  ewes  and 
RAMS.  LLLIS  TIGJiK,  ULAPSIONK,  New  Jersey 


For  Sale— Reg.  South-down  Ewes  ages! 

Also  Ewes  and  Ram  Lambs.  ELLIS  XltiEB,  Gladstone,  S.  J. 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 


COLLIE  PUPPIES 

from  choice  registered  stock,  the 
handsome  and  intelligent  kind,  at 
farmer’s  prices.  Males,  spayed 
females  and  open  females  for 
breeding.  Circular  free. 
ClovernookFarm,  Chambersburg.Pa. 


PEDIGREEDA*  J1  D 

EUGiBLE  TO  REGISTER  Airedale  Flips 

good  specimons,  S5.  Russian  Wolf-hounds,  best 
blood  in  America,  USSO  and  $195.  Also  Airedale 
brood  bitches,  *80  up. 

J.  GUY  LESHER  -  Northumberland,  Pa. 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

One  bitch  in  whelp  cheap.  Stud  dog,  winner  of 
many  blue  ribbons,  and  a  brave  hunter.  Fee,  $15. 
Puppies,  $15.  Allstone,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


Airedales  for  Sale 

FRANK.  MEAD 


A  few  good  Male  pups. 
Also  one  nine-months-old 
female.  Pedigreed  stock. 

Amenia,  New  York 


Collie  Pups 


AND  GUINEA  PIGS. 

NELSON  BROS.,  Geove  City,  Pa. 


fluin  an  Ai**orla1*k  and  retain  your  Automobile. 
U  nil  ail  /YlicQalC  Pedigreed  pupi  for  sale. 

W.  A,  LOWBER  •  Burlington,  New  Jersey 


lots.  Catalogue  free.  JNO.  F.  MURRAY,  New  London,  0. 


2,000  Ferrets 


LEVI 


Either  color;  small.  Mated 
pairs  or  dozen  lots.  Pamph¬ 
let  and  price  list  free. 
FARNSWORTH,  New  London,  Ohio 


O  rr  O  t  S  for  Sale 

Either  color,  any  size,  singles,  mated  pairs,  or  dozen 
lots.  Catalogue  free.  C.  H.  KEEFER  &  CO.,  Greenwich,  0. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Qvi/icc  ArksitC  No  Fresh  Milkers 
^  ”  loo  \aiUcJ  LO  Sharpies,  Centre  Square,  Pa. 
Grade  Bucks,  *10;  .  Pure  Bucks,  *30 


SWINE 

•••  1 

BRANFORD  FARMS 


BERKSHIRES 

20  Young  Sows  BreU  to  Extra  Good  Boars  for 
August,  September  and  October  farrow.  Average 
Weight  around  300  lbs.  Prices  range  from  $75 
to  $100. 

75  Spring  Pigs,  both  sex.  sired  by  Branford 
Rival  Lee,  Branford  Schoolmaster,  etc.  Prices 
$10  !ind  up. 

Two  Tried  Service  Boars. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  ON  ARRIVAL. 

BRANFORD  FARMS 
Groton,  Connecticut 


JERSEYS 


MERIDALE 

JERSEYS 

For  Sale:  Five  grandsons 
of  Spermfield  Owl  57088. 
Two  1000-lb.  cows  close  np 
in  their  pedigrees.  Address 

AYER  &  McKinney 

SOOChestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


[iEiSiiREs  a  d  QUALITY 

!  !  The  boar.  Majestic  Mammoth  229500,  weight 

•  407  lbs.  at  7  months  of  age,  was  bred  and 

•  grown  by  us.  When  you  want  the  best  and 

•  want  them  big,  write  to 

C*  Y  T  A  nTTD  WHITGUERN  FARM 
.  H.  L  AK  1  EK,  WEST  CHESTER,  Pa. 

S... . . . . 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood ; 

Letterfrom  J.  C.  Law,  NorthBrnnch,  Mich.: "Opera 
year  agolboughta  boar  of  yon.  He  has  grown  into  such 
a  good  one  that  I  notv  want  a  sow.  The  boar  can  be 
made  to  weigh  l.OOO'vounds.”  M.any  boars  we  havn 
bred  and  sold  weighed  900  to  1,000  at  three  years  of  age. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  15,  Dundee,  R..  Y 


EUREKA  STOCK  FARM 

We  are  now  offering 

A  Few  Choice  Cows,  Heifers  and  Heife^Calves 

of  Exile,  Flying  Pox,  Eminent  and  Noble  breeding.  3 
Imported  Lincoln  ewes,  4-year-olda,  1  yearling  and  1 
ewe  lamb.  OhesterWhite  pigs,  10  weeksold.IVritefor 
Circular.  Edward  Walter,  Dept.  R.Box  66, West  Chester.Pa. 


Fosteriields  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 

FOR  SALE 

co-tvs,  HEIFEKS  and  CALVES.  Address 
Charles  G.  Foster.P.O.Box  173,  Morristown.  Morris  Ca.,N.J. 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

sired  by  Torono  Pogis  of  Hood  Farm  and  out  of 
high-producing  cows.  Prices  reasonable,  quality  con¬ 
sidered.  William  Berry,  Valley  View  Farm,  Oe  Lancey,  N.Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  BERKSHIRESl^,«/Jo7f«[- 

Berkshire  pigs  of  both  sexes.  Good  Breeding.  Ex¬ 
cellent  individuals.  Prices  low  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Tarbell  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calf 

dropped  July  9th;  color,  fawn  and  white.  Best  Is¬ 
land  and  American  breeding.  Priced  low  forquick 
sale.  JONES  JEBSEIf  FABAI,  Sauquolt,  N.V. 


Tried  Berkshire  Boar  For  Sale 

LEE’S  CHARMER  6th,  230967.  Farrowed  M.irch  9th,  191(i. 
Masterpiece  and  Lord  Premier  blood.  Also  a  fevv 
Registered  sows.  J ohn  Lor touLee,  Carmel,  N.Y. 


EDirQMIDfrQ  Sold  on 
KIVOnirvEiO  Approval 

Breeding  and  quality  unexcelled.  Prices  right. 
Write  us  your  wants.  H.  GRIMSHAW,  North  East.  Pa. 


Springbank  Berkshires  w^b^y 

Charmei  ’s  Star  Master,  due  August  28th.  Some  Jlarch  and 
April  Boar  pigs,  weighing  around  80  pounds  by  Charmer’s 
Champion  6th,  No.  208,200.  J.  E,  WATSON,  Marbledulc,  (.'onii. 


I  orwaRarl/ohiroPiiro  full  of  Masterpiece  andHighwood 
Lai  gv  DcrKonilu  rigo  i,lood.  Spring  stock  Farm,  Belleville,  Pa, 


Registered 

Duroc- Jersey  Pigs 

Sired  by  1,000  lb. Grand  Champions.  Excellent  indi¬ 
viduals.  Good  size  bone  and  fine  quality.  Big  ones. 
Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction  or  money  back. 

Sweet  Briar  Farms 

MORTON  C.  KOHN,  Mor.  Somerville,  N.  J. 


250  PIGS  SHIPPED  C.  0.  D. 

75  CHESTER  WHITES  AND  MEDIUM  YORKSHIRE  CROSS,  7 
weeks  old,  S7.S0.  100  BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESTER  WHITES 
CROSS,  7  weeks  old,  $7.50.  75  0.  I.  C.  AND  LARGE  YORK¬ 
SHIRE  CROSS,  $8.00.  These  Pigs  are  from  Large, 
Growthy  stock.  D.  REEVES,  Lexington,  Mass. 


TWT  ‘i’Tr  O  If  yon  are  not  satisfied 

JL  with  the'gro  wing  qual¬ 

ities  of  the  hogs  you 
now  raise,  why  not  try  the  BLUE  one  ?  They 
are  not  expensive,  but  they  are  the  best.  Write 
for  descriptive  matter  and  booklet. 

BLUE  HOG  BREEDING  CO.,  •  WILMINGTON.  MASS. 


“HAMPSHIRES 

Pigs  any  age  ;  bred  gilts  for  fall  farro 
Free  circular.  Registered  Guernsey  Bui 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM.  Bird-ln-Haod,  Box  R,  I 


REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES 

Boars,  Gilts,  Bred  gilts  and  Pigs.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Kidgely  Manor  Farm,  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 


O  1  r*  PIGQ  ready  TO  SHIP.  Silver 
Strain.  Prices  reasonable. 
BRUBAKER  BROS.,  MIFFLINTOWN,  PA. 


Poland-China  Boar  PIGS 

from  d-yveeks-old  to  serviceable  age.  Also  1  Young 
Sow  withOPigs,  4  weeks  old.  Prices  Reasonable. 

B.  F.  Wright,  Bansomville,  Niagara  Co.,  N.Y. 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORfH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVIEW  STOCK  FAKM,  R. 
F.  D.  No.  1,  Winston-Salem.  North  Carolina 


FOR  SALE 

Three  Percheron  Horses 

registered  in  P.  S.  S.  B.  One  pair  six-year-old  mares ; 
weight,  1,700  each.  Sure  breeders.  One  two-year-old  filly; 
a  prize  winner  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair  last  year.  One  Stallion 
three  years  old,  a  Son  of  the  $60,000  Carnot.  -Won  first 
prize  last  year  for  the  best  two-year-old  in  N.  Y.  State. 
Also  first  at  Middletown,  N.  Y.  These  horses  are  all  sound 
and  right  in  every  way  and  can  win  in  any  show  ring. 
ARDMORE  FARM,  Glen  Spey.SuIIivan  Co.,  N.Y, 

FOR  SALE  AT  FARMER’S  PRICES 

Two  Very  ChoiceRegistered  Percheron  Stud  Colts 

foaled  >fay  18th  and  31st,1917.  Write  forparticulars. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  TARBELL  FARMS,  Smllhville  Flats, M-Y. 


For  Sale-Pure-Bred,  Black  Percheron  STALLION 

age,  6  years;  sound  and  a  good  breeder.  Price,  right. 
O.  V.  REAMS,  Box  S64,  Eau  Claire,  Mich. 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

200  head  to  select  from.  Special  prices  on  colts  for 
August  and  September.  Write  Dept.  L. 

The  “Shadysitle’’  Farms,  North  Benton,  Ohio 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

All  ages  and  colors  at  give-away  prices,  as  I  am  ob¬ 
liged  to  sell  out.  Pauline  Smith,  Monroe,  Ct. 


S  het  I  a  n  d  Pon  i  Kt 

herU  in  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U,  S,  $50  to  $150, 


Pedigreed  ,|CD0CY  PIRQ  $15.00  a  peir.  Bred  Collies  cheap. 
Duroc  UtllOCI  rmo  ALTAVISTA  FARM.  Darlington.  Md. 


HOLSTEINS 


Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 

onn  extra  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked  cows. 
tUU  A  number  are  recently  fresh  and  otliers  due  to 
freslien  soon.  They  are  heavy  producers  and  will 
please  you. 

dnn  lai  ge,  well  bred  two  and  three  year  old  heifers 
iUU  bred  to  good  registered  H.  F.  bulls.  All  stock  sold 
with  a  full  guarantee.  Special  price  on  car  load  lots. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  8  SDN  Springdale  Farms,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Phone  110  or  1176  M 


Maple  Lawn  Holsteins 

300  Registered  and  High  Grade  Holsteins.  ,50 
Holstein  hoifers,  1  week  to  1  year  of  age.  A.  k. 
0.  cows  and  heifers  in  calf  to  Ormsby  Jane 
King,  at  reasonable  prices. 

C.  W.  ELLIS.  Jr. 

Maple  Lawn  Farm  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

4nn  Fall  cows.  They  are  good  size  and  large 
IUU  producers. 

3n  Fresh  and  nearby  springei-s.  Grade  Heifer 
U  calves.  Kegistered  heifer  calves  and  Regist¬ 
ered  bull  calves.  Also  service  bulls  all  ages.  If  you 
want  the  best  wo  can  please  you. 


„  VVEBSTER  &  WADSWORTH 

Dept.  Y  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Phone  I4-F-5 


Phone  43-F-2  McGraw 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins 

$1S  to  320 
HIGH  GRADE  CALVES 

sex.  Express  paid  in 
of  0.  40  large  high  grade 
32  registered  Holstein 
due  in  August  and  Sep- 
35  registered  heifers, 
2  years  old.  10  high  grade 
and  registered  bulls. 

J.C.  REAGAN.TulIy.N.Y 


4  Purebred  Holstein  Bull  Calves 

$10,000  breeding.  *7  5  each.  Sons  of  our  810,000  herd 
bull;  grandsons  of  the  $50,000  bull.  Also  2  at  850 
and  *GO.  First  cheque  takes. 

MOHEGAN  FARM,  Box  Y,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Holstein  Heifer  etraight,  nearly  white  afid 

fit  to  show.  Sired  by  Tidy  Abbekerk  Prince  Jewel. 
Price,  $100.00.  Geo.  E.  HOWBLL,  RpruclFarm,  HOWEIXS,  N.Y. 


,  Duroc,  Berkshire 
I  and  Chester  Pigs 
?ARM3,  SOMERVUXE,  N.  J. 


High  Gradg  HOLSIEIH  CALVES 

to  *20.  Ship  any  where.  F.  H.  Wood,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


Hokfein  Bull  Bargains  tTAv®™ 

bs.  milk.  S.  H.  Heist,  Center  Square,  Penna, 


Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  widtefor 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chlttenango.N.Y, 


ONE  CAR  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS,  3  and 
3  years  old.  i.  P.  SHELMIUIXB  &  SOKS,  Lorraine,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


SOUTH  FARM 

AYRSHIRES 

300  Head — 7S  Animals  Imported  from  Scotland. 
143  Cows  Have  Qualified  for  Advanced  Registry. 
MALES  AND  FEMALES  FOR  SALE 
SOUTH  FARM,  WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you‘11  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  ; 
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Milk  and  Forage  Notes 


Transplanted  Alfalfa  in  Wisconsin 

The  picture  given  below  shows  a  field 
of  ti’ausplanted  Cossack  Alfalfa.  This  is 
sent  by  Mr.  Hugh  Jeffries  of  Wisconsin, 
who  says  concerning  it: 

It  was  taken  the  10th  of  July,  and 
shows  a  part  of  the  field  transplanted 
on  old,  worn-out  ground,  quite  sandy,  the 
plants  set  3x3  feet.  The  soil  is  a  little 
acid,  as  it  turns  blue  litmus  paper  pink, 
and  we  did  not  lime  or  fertilize  it.  At 
the  same  time,  I  think  it  is  policy  to  use 
both  lime  and  ground  rock  phosphate  be¬ 
fore  the  natural  fertility  of  the  land  be¬ 
comes  exhausted,  and  we  are  planning  on 
treating  a  20-acre  field  that  we  shall  put 
into  Cossack  next  Summer. 

We  have  had  an  unusually  dry  season 
here,  and  the  advantage  of  having  the 
Alfalfa  in  rows  so  that  it  could  be  culti¬ 
vated  has  been  very  noticeable.  These 
pictures,  taken  .July  10,  .show  the  field 
in  full  bloom,  and  they  are  still  like  a 
flower  garden,  and  making  seed  7’ight 
along.  We  don’t  expect  to  cut  it  for 
seed  until  about  August  20,  as  it  usually 
makes  seed  for  about  six  Aveeks  before 
the  fii’st  seed  to  ripen  begins  to  .shatter. 
From  present  indications  we  shall  have 
a  heavy  seed  crop. 

There  may  be,  and  are,  solid  objection 
to  the  plan  of  transplanting  Alfalfa  on 
any  large  scale.  For  a  seed  crop,  how¬ 
ever,  such  planting  pays,  as  the  big 
plants  surely  do  shell  out  the  seed.  Our 
own  observation  is  that  both  Cossack  and 
Semipalatinsk  Alfalfa  will  thrh'e  on 
rather  sour  land,  though  lime  should  be 
used  with  them.  On  a  small  scale,  say 
on  chicken  farms,  we  fully  believe  in 
transplanting. 


Millet  in  the  Silo 

This  Spring,  owing  to  bad  weather 
conditions,  we  were  unable  to  prepare  in 
time  to  plant  corn,  some  land  that  I  had 
broken  for  that  purpose'.  In  order  not  to 
entirely  waste  the  labor  of  plowing  we 
seeded  it  to  Japanese  millet,  and  the  crop 
is  coming  along  well. 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  this  crop  can 
be  successfully  used  in  a  silo,  and  if  so 
when  is  the  best  time  to  cut  and  store  it? 
If  not  a  good  silage  crop  what  is  the  best 
way  to  prepare  it?  m.-m.  b. 

Millet  makes  a  fair  silage  crop  when 
handled  right.  It  should  be  cut  while 
quite  green — before  the  heads  are  fully 
filled  out  and  chopped  up  fine  in  the  cut¬ 
ter.  Millet  and  the  grains  with  hollow 
stems  carry  considerable  air  into  the  silo 
and  this  will  make  trouble  from  fermen¬ 
tation  unless  the  silage  is  stamped  down 
firmly.  If  the  millet  gets  toO'  dry  water 
should  be  added.  If  not  put  into  the  silo 
the  millet  can  be  fed  green  or  cured  into 
hay.  This  makes  good  cow  fodder,  but 
should  not  be  fed  to  horses. 


Testing  Cream 

I  recently  tried  to  test  some  cream, 
and  followed  the  directions,  with  .  the 
tester,  which  said  take  one-half  the  usual 
quantity  of  9  c.  c.  I  followed  the  di¬ 
rections  carefully  and  got  a  test  of  22%. 
Is  this  right  for  half  quantity?  I  fig¬ 
ured  I  was  getting  about  40%  cream 
and  if  'I  had  used  the  usual  quantity,  18 
c.  c.,  would  I  have  a  test  of  44%  ?  Is 
there  any  other  Avay  to  test  cream  ex¬ 
cept  the  Babcock  test?  E.  E.  ». 

Midland  Park,  N.  J. 

The  only  simple  accurate  method  of 
testing  cream  for  butterfat  is  by  means 
of  the  Babcock  test.  To  get  strictly  ac¬ 
curate  results  in  testing  cream  it  should 
be  weighed  into  the  test  bottle.  There 
are  two  general  types  of  cream  test  bot¬ 
tles  on  the  market.  One  is  so  gradu¬ 
ated  on  the  neck  as  to  give  correct  re¬ 
sults,  reading  directly,  when  two  grams 
of  cream  are  used,  the  other  when  18 
grams  are  used.  The  principal  reasons 
for  Aveighing  cream  into  the  test  bottle 
are  that  the  weight  of  a  given  volume 
of  cream  testing  differently  varies  ac¬ 
cording  to  test  and  then  in  pipetting 
cream  considerable  sticks  to  the  sides  of 
the  pipette.  There  is  an  18  c.  c.  cream 
pipette  on  the  mai’ket  which  is  presum¬ 
ably  what  you  used.  This  pipette  gives 
results  that  are  very  close.  The  richer 
the  cream  the  less  accurate  the  result. 
Nine  grams  of  cream  can  be  tested  in  an 
18  gram  bottle  and  the  correct  test  ob¬ 
tained  by  multiplying  the  reading  by  two. 
I  should  judge  that  probably  this  was 
the  type  of  bottle  that  you  used  and 
therefore  your  cream  tested  44%.  If 
you  measure  the  cream  using  half  the 
regular  amount  you  must  have  a  9  c.  c. 
pipette  or  else  estimate  the  amount  in 


a  larger  pipette.  This  latter  practice 
is  unwise,  and  would  greatly  increase  the 
chance  of  error  in  the  test.  H.  F.  J. 


Milk  and  Apples  for  Children 

The  Seattle  public  schools  are  about 
to  supply  a  glass  of  milk  to  any  child  for 
a  cent  and  in  case  of  need  supply  the 
penny  also.  The  idea  Is  good.  Why  not 
every  apple-grower  Avork  for  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  idea  to  include  apples?  This 
would  make  a  large  outlet  for  apples, 
both  directly  and  indirectly,  and  what  is 
of  the  greatest  importance,  furnish  a 
healthful  palatable  food  for  the  children. 
Good,  Avell-matured  specimens  of  fruit 
could  be  offered  at  a  very  reasonable  sale 
when  all  rental  expense  is  eliminated, 
and  no  pi’ofit-takers  between  the  produc¬ 
er  and  con.sumer  alloAved. 

Washington.  x.  k.  hopkixs. 

Why  not,  indeed?  This  is  a  good 
chance  to  advertise  the  apple  and  adver¬ 
tise  it  in  a  thoroughly  practical  Avay. 
There  is  no  better  Avay  to  induce  a  family 
to  purchase  a  certain  kind  of  food  than 
to  get  the  children  interested  in  it.  Once 
let  the  children  decide  that  they  Avant  a 
certain  article  of  food  and  we  feel  sorry 
for  the  parents  until  th’ey  serve  it  reg¬ 
ularly.  Those  who  have  read  “The 
Child”  will  remember  hoAV  the  boy  em¬ 
ptied  a  barrel  of  cider  apples  on  the 
street  so  that  the  children  of  mill  work¬ 
ers  could  get  them.  It  seemed  to  the 
older  farmers  like  a  foolish  thing  to  do, 
yet  evei-y  one  of  those  children  became 
the  mo.st  active  kind  of  an  agent  for  in¬ 
troducing  api)les  into  their  homes. 

As  one  of  the  mothers  remarked,  “Those 
children  give  me  and  their  father  no 


rest  by  day  and  by  night,  they  say  all  the 
time,  apple,  apple,  A\'e  want  apple.” 

Many  a  farmer  may  think  it  a  waste 
of  time  and  money  to  help  in  a  distribu¬ 
tion  of  this  sort,  but  in  the  end  it  will 
proA^e  a  tremendous  advertisement  for 
his  crop. 

As  for  milk  at  a  penny  a  glass,  that 
will  mean  at  least  4i/^c.  a  quart,  and 
every  glass  sold  to  the  school  children 
Avill  prove  an  argument  for  the  people  at 
home  to  buy  a  quart.  It  is  a  great  idea, 
and  may  well  be  folloAved  out. 


Ration  for  Young  Pigs 

What  could  I  do  to  get  my  pigs  start¬ 
ed  to  groAV?  I  have  six  little  ones,  three 
of  them  doing  a  little  but  the  other  three 
do  not  seem  to  move.  They  get  lots  to 
eat.  Is  it  better  to  let  them  run  in  the 
lot  or  pen  them  up?  J.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

You  state  that  your  pigs  are  getting 
plenty  of  feed  but  do  not  state  what. 
There  is  nothing  better  to  start  them 
than  skim-milk  and  a  little  cornmeal, 
middlings  and  tankage.  By  all  means 
let  them  run  in  pasture  if  possible. 
There  is  nothing  like  clover  or  Alfalfa 
pasture  for  pigs.  Occasionally  one  gets 
hold  of  a  pig  that  seems  stunted  some 
Avay  so  it  never  grows  as  fast  as  it 
should.  It  may  be  possible  that  some  of 
your  pigs  come  into  this  class.  Possibly 
they  need  a  little  more  mineral  matter 
than  they  are  getting  in  their  feed.  She 
that  they  have  access  to  salt  and  char¬ 
coal.  A  green  pasture  crop  and  root¬ 
ing  in  the  ground  is  most  sure  to  help 
them.  H.  F.  J. 

Slime  in  Separator 

What  is  the  cause  of  the  slime  on  the 
inside  of  the  separator,  when  I  take  it 
apart  to  wash?  Is  there  something  wrong 
with  the  cows,  and  if  so  what  should  be 


done  for  them?  Sometimes  it  is  absent 
for  weeks  at  a  time,  and  then  comes  on 
again.  Also  sometimes  when  we  intro¬ 
duce  a  new  cow  into  our  herd  it  comes 
on.  or  if  Ave  sell  a  coav  it  stops  for  r 
while,  proving  that  the  trouble  is  often 
in  only  one  cow’s  milk,  M.  B. 

New  York. 

It  would  seem  that  the  annual  amount 
of  slime  you  find  at  times  in  your  sep¬ 
arator  bowl  AAms  due  to  the  fact  that  one 
or  more  coavs  was  suffering  from  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  udder  or  garget  as  it  is 
commonly  called.  When  this  is  the  case 
the  cow  can  be  commonly  detected  when 
her  milk  is  strained,  as  the  milk  strains 
with  difficulty  coating  the  strainer  with 
a  masg  of  slime.  The  udder  or  certain 
parts  of  it  are  sometimes  swollen.  When 
the  cow  is  located  the  trouble,  if  not  too 
severe,  can  be  remedied  for  a  time  at 
least  by  giving  her  a  dose  of  Epsom  salts 
(one  pound)  and  following  this  Avith  an 
ounce  of  saltpeter  in  the  feed  for  tAvo  or 
three  days  after.  H.  F.  J. 


The  Milk  Test  in  Butter  Making 

What  percent  butterfat  should  milk 
show  when  tested  Avith  a  Babcock  tester 
if  same  milk  shoAvs  12  per  cent  cream  in 
a  set  gauge  tube  after  standing  24  houi’s? 

New  York,  F,  H.  B. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  state  Avdiat 
the  actual  percent  of  butterfat  would  be 
in  milk  Avhich  showed  12  per  cent  cream 
by  set  gauge.  There  are  too  many  fac¬ 
tors  Avhich  affect  the  creaming  ability  of 
milk  to  make  this  method  an  accurate 
one. 

If  ypu  will  send  samples  to  the  Dairy 
Department  Ncav  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
New  York  I  am  sure  they  would  be  glad 
to  test  them  for  you,  H.  F.  J. 


Corn-and-cob  Meal  for  Horse 

I  haA^e  tAvo  bushels  of  corn-and-cob 
meal  and  with  it  I  had  ground  a  peck  of 
beans  that  were  spotted,  so  they  Avere 
not  salable.  Would  it  be  safe  to  fee<l  it 
half  and  half  with  some  corn  and  cob 


meal  to  a  horse?  She  has  done  well  on 
the  corn  and  cob  meal  and  I  AA’ould  like 
to  feed  other  if  I  can  safely.  F.  N.  D. 

New  Hampshire. 

Every  horse  that  has  sound  teeth  should 
grind  his  OAvn  feed,  so  Ave  cannot  adA’ise 
you  to  feed  cornmeal  or  ground  beans. 
Give  those  feeds  to  hogs  and  feed  Avhole 
oats  and  ear  corn  to  horses.  A  horse 
also  may  have  Avheat  bran.  If  it  is 
found  necessary  to  feed  meal  to  'a  horse 
mix  cut  hay  or  straAV  Avith  it  to  give 
it  bulk  and  encourage  perfect  mastica¬ 
tion.  Ground  feed  is  a  common  cause 
of  indigestion  in  horses.  A.  s.  A. 


Shrink  in  Milk 

I  have  nine  coavs  all  fresh  within  the 
last  tAvo  months ;  they  have  Avithiii  three 
days  fallen  from  80  to  50  quarts  a  day 
in  milk.  All  seem  well  as  usual — I  feed 
them  nothing  but  pasture.  What  is  the 
trouble  and  how  can  I  get  them  back  to 
proper  milking?  A.  G.  P. 

PennsylA-ania. 

If  your  conditions  are  anything  like 
ours  here  should  say  that  the  falling  off 
in  milk  floAV  Avas  due  to  a  combination 
of  pastures  getting  short,  extreme  hot 
weather,  and  the  coming  of  flies.  They 
haA’’e  fallen  off  so  badly  it  is  doubtful  if 
you  can  get  them  back  to  where  they  Avere 
again.  If  you  have  any  silage  left  OA^er  or 
any  green  crops  to  cut  for  them,  that 
will  help.  At  any  rate  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  feed  some  grain.  I  should  make 
a  ration  of  tAvo  parts  by  weight  of  bran, 
one  part  middlings,  one-half  part  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  and  one-half  part  oil  meal.  See 
that  the  cows  have  plenty  of  salt.  Feed 
grain  at  the  rate  of  a  pound  to  about 
four  pounds  of  milk  produced  daily  de¬ 
pending  on  how  the  coavs  respond. 

H.  F.  J. 


Diseased  Udder 

I  have  a  five-year-old  grade  Holstein 
that  gives  a  little  bloody  milk  Avhen  near¬ 
ly  through  milking.  She  became  fresh 
the  last  of  last  March,  Another  teat  has 
given  gargety  milk  a  few  times  within 
the  last  month.  A  teat  that  became  al¬ 
most  a  failure  last  season  is  pretty  good, 
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though  it  does  not  give  very  much  milk. 
The  teat  that  gives  the  bloody  milk  does 
not  gh'e  it  when  I  begin  to  milk. 
When  I  change  to  the  other  teats  and  be¬ 
gin  on  that  teat  again  the  stream  is 
bloody  then  becomes  clear  again. 

Ncav  York.  A.  D.  w. 

Growths  in  the  milk  duct  of  the  teat 
probably  bleed  from  irritation  during 
the  milking  process,  but  it  is  quite  like¬ 
ly  that  the  blood  may  be  an  indication  of 
congestion  and  inflammation  (mammi- 
tis)  as  other  quarters  have  been  affected. 
We  should  not  consider  it  adAusable  to 
retain  such  a  coav  for  dairying  as  the 
conditions  described  will  gradually  be- 
corne  Avorse  and  there  ahvays  is  the  pos¬ 
sibility  too  that  tuberculosis  of  the  ud¬ 
der  is  present  in  such  cases.  We  should 
advise  you  not  to  breed  the  cow  again. 
GroAvths  may  sometimes  be  removed  by 
operation  Avhich  is  best  done  by  the 
trained  surgeon.  We  should  advise  you 
to  milk  the  coav  gently  three  times  a  day. 
Ma.s.saging  the  iidder  each  time  and  at 
night  rubbing  in  a  mixture  of  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  turpentine,  and  fluid  extracts 
of  poke  root  and  belladonna  leaves  and 
five  teaspoonfuls  of  melted  lard. 

A.  s.  A. 


Abnormal  Milk 

I  have  a  cow  that  gives  thick  milk  at 
times  which  has  a  yellow  color.  Is  due 
to  freshen  in  November  please  advise  me 
what  to  do  for  her.  a.  s. 

Goaa'S  which  are  well  advanced  in  lac¬ 
tation  as  your  coav  is  sometimes  give  ab¬ 
normal  milk.  It  Avould  seem  from  what 
you  say  that  the  cow  may  be  troubled 
with  garget.  When  the  trouble  occurs 
it  AA’ould  be  a  good  plan  to  give  her  a 
pound  of  Epsom  salts  and  folloAv  this  up 
Avith  an  ounce  of  saltpeter  per  day  for 
tAvo  or  three  days.  h.  l!  j. 


Buckwheat  for  Pigs 

In  a  recent  issue  the  advice  is  given 
not  to  feed  buckwheat  to  pigs,  and  the 
statement  made  that  this  grain  is  pro¬ 
ductive  of  serious  disorders  if  fed  to 
SAvine.  I  am  AA'ondering  if  that  state¬ 
ment  is  true,  or  Avhether  the  idea  is  sim¬ 
ply  one  of  those  notions  which  gain  cur¬ 
rency  because  of  some  one’s  post  hoc, 
propter  hoc  argument  and  float  about  un¬ 
contradicted  because  no  one  carries  out 
sufficiently  extended  and  careful  experi¬ 
ments  to  determine  hoAA-  much  truth  there 
may  be  in  tliem. 

Having  alAA-ays  lived  in  the  buckwheat 
country,  where  pigs  also  prevail,  and  be¬ 
lieving,  as  I  do,  that  there  are  few  more 
delicious  and  substantial  delicacies  than 
buckAVheat  cakes  and  fresh  pork  gravy, 
I  should  really  like  to  know  whether 
there  is  any  good  reason  why  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  these  props  of  country  life 
should  never  be  combined  before  they 
reach  the  platter.  It  is  true  that  the 
question  is  chiefly  one  of  academic  in¬ 
terest,  as  they  sayj  for  no  farmer  cares 
to  feed  high-priced  buckAvheat  to  his 
pigs  Avhen  it  may  be  exchanged  for 
cheaper  corn,  particularly  since  corn  is 
believed  to  make  better  pork  than  buck¬ 
Avheat,  but  it  is  over  questions  of  aca¬ 
demic  interest  only  that  the  most  vio¬ 
lent  combats  are  Avaged  and  the  most  in¬ 
timate  friendships  sundered,  so  I  should 
like  to  “start  .something”  here. 

I  have  neA'^er  fed  buckwheat  to  pigs, 
for  the  reason  mentioned  a boA'e,  probably 
neA'er  will ;  neither,  so  far  as  I  can  learn, 
have  my  neighbors ;  so  “personal  exper¬ 
ience,”  that  most  misleading  of  all  au¬ 
thorities,  cannot  be  quoted.  Looking  the 
matter  up  in  the  books,  I  find  that 
Henry  &  Morrison  in  “Feeds  &  Feed¬ 
ing”  mention  seA^eral  experiments  that 
have  been  made  to  determine  the  rela¬ 
tive  A’alue  of  buckAvheat  and  corn  as  a 
food  for  groAving  pigs.  These  experi¬ 
ments  do  not  encourage  the  substitutiou 
of  buckAvheat  for  corn  from  an  econom¬ 
ical  standpoint  but  say  nothing  of  any 
deleterious  effects  that  buckAvheat  might 
have.  Personally,  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  buckwheat  should  be  injurious  to 
pigs  and  I  am  getting  so  that  I  believe 
but  little  until  I  know  that  there  are 
substantial  grounds  for  the  belief — and 
not  much  then.  H".  b.  d. 


Coughing  Cow 

During  a  recent  storm  my  coav  got  very 
AA'et.  Soon  after  this  she  began  to  cough 
a  little  but  I  thought  that  the  A’ery  fine 
middling.s,  AA^hich  I  gave  her,  got  into  her 
lungs.  Now  she  coughs  even  Avhen  she 
is  not  eating.  The  cow  is  a  registered 
.Tersey  and  is  very  d  licat‘.  She  had  to  be 
kept  iu  the  stable  all  Winter  by  doctors’ 
order.  She  has  no  fever  and  eats  well, 
although  I  stopped  feeding  her  the  mid¬ 
dlings.  The  cow  coughs  only  once  in  a 
while.  Could  you  advise  what  I  should 
do?  c,  E. 

New  York. 

As  the  cow  coughs  and  is  so  delicate 
Ave  should  advise  having  her  tested  Avith 
tuberculin  as  tuberculosis  is  to  be  sus¬ 
pected.  The  test  should  not  be  applied 
in  very  hot  weather  or  when  the  cow  is 
advanced  in  calf.  Meanwhile  she  would 
be  better  out  of  doors  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble  in  fine  Aveather.  A.  s.  A. 


Insxtbance  ExAmNEB:  “What  did  you 
say  your  grandfather  died  of?”  The  Sub¬ 
ject  :  “Well,  sir,  I  can’t  remember  right¬ 
ly,  but  I  know  it  was  nothing  serious.” 
— Ladies’  Home  Journal. 
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tions.  The  fanners  seem  to  have  re¬ 
duced  their  price  expectations  to  about 
$1  per  bushel.  The  yield  of  the  whole 
country  promises  large,  but  we  do  not 
look  for  extreme  low  prices  for  any  great 
length  of  time.”  A.  F.  Heald  reports 
.Jersey  stock  .$1.1.5  at  shipping  ])oints 
and  the  market  here  steady  and  fairly 
active. 

APPLES  LOWER. 

Most  of  the  stock  is  small  and  poor, 
inferior  Astrachan  and  Duchess,  selling 
at  $1  to  $1.25  box.  Good  Williams  bring 
.$2.  Said  a  Concord  gi’ower  who  brought 
in  a  mixed  load  :  “Yellow  Transparent  is 
our  best  early  apple.  It  is  large,  attrac¬ 
tive  and  easily  sells  for  .$1.75  a  box.  As- 
trachans  are  too  uncertain  in  crop  and 
with  too  m'any  culls.  Williams  are  not 
very  good  for  cooking  and  Duchess  runs 
small  on  old  trees..  The  apple  crop  is 
light  in  our  section.”  W.  Benjamin  & 
Co..  “We  have  just  had  an  agent  through 
the  apple  section  nearby  and  in  New 
Hampshire,  but  couldn’t  find  early  apples 
anywhere^  in  quantity  to  be  worth  while. 
Winter  kinds  seem  to  be  a  light  crop  in 
most  places.  We  have  not  heard  much 
about  prices  for  them  as  yet.”  The  crop 
as  a  whole  seems  less  than  last  year,  but 
the  shrinkage  is  partly  offset  by  less  of 
export  trade.  The  light  crop  of  oranges 
may  help  demand  for  apples  if  the  pub¬ 
lic  does  not  cut  down  too  hard  on  lux¬ 
uries.  We  judge  the  outlook  somewhat  by 
the  prices  of  early  apples  which  are 
rather  high  for  good  stock.  We  have 
found  no  growers  ready  to  sell  their 
Winter  fruit  yet  and  not  many  dealers 
are  ready_  to  buy.”  We  would  pay  75c 
per  box  if  the  fruit  were  good.  Last 
year’s  figures  at  picking  time  were  50 
to  (i5c  net  to  grower.”  Hall  &  Cole  re¬ 
port  apples  dull  and  lower.  “The  crop 
of  Fall  and  Winter  fruit  is  reported  light 
in  New  England,  perhaps  about  50  per¬ 
cent.  We  expect  the  market  for  Bald¬ 
wins,  etc.,  to  start  at  .$2  to  $2..50  per 
barrel.” 

Berries  of  all  kinds  continue  scarce 
and  high.  Good  blues  are  20c  or  more, 
blacks  15  to  20,  red  currants  12  to 
15c  and  black  15  to  20,  gooseberries  12 
to  20c.  qt.,  peaches  $8  to  $4  per  carrier. 
A  few  late  cherries  sold  at  12e  lb.  sour, 
and  15c  sweet. 

BUTTER  AND  CHEESE  FIRM. 

There  is  a  well  sustained  trade  in 
butter  and  a  tendency  to  lighter  receipts. 
Price  of  best  grades  is  firm  at  40  to  41c., 
inferior  88  to  39c  and  dairy  34  to  .38%c. 
Toj)  scoring  lots  sell  promptly.  I.  H. 
Ballou  reports,  “Some  improvement  in 
quality  over  receipts  in  hottest  weather, 
but  the  make  has  been  cut  down  to  stay ; 
prices  are  pot  likely  to  go  lower,  but 
probably  will  stiffen  gradually.  Cheese 
has  been  showing  hot  weather  quality, 
but  is  now  coming  better,  the  best  sell¬ 
ing  at  23c.”  A  Blackstone  Street  receiver 
mentions  considerable  buying  of  cheese 
here  and  in  country  markets,  apparently 
in  expectation  of  advancing  prices.  Re¬ 
marked  another  dealer,  “One  of  our  large 
creamery  men  writes  us  he  is  losing 
money  shipping  us  butter  because  it  is 
too  low  compared  with  price  of  milk  or 
of  cheese.  There  is  still  much  selling 
of  herds.  In  one  town  there  were  over 
a  dozen  auctions  of  herds  ranging  from 
14  to  above  100  cows  in  each.” 

FRESH  EGGS  IN  SCANT  SUPPLY. 

Receipts  are  more  than  seasonably 
light,  running  considerably  below  last 
year’s  very  moderate  figures  for  the 
corresponding  time.  Nearby  eggs  are 
wanted,  as  shown  by  the  advertising  and 
offei-s  of  special  prices  for  desirable  reg¬ 
ular  shipments.  The  standard  price  for 
nearbys  is  50c,  Eastern  Extras  48  and 
Western  prime  firsts,  ,38  to  30c.  Sales 
of  aU  grades  are  prompt,  except  those 
showing  bad  heat  defects.  Rumors  of 
general  selling  of  flocks  cause  predic¬ 
tions  of  still  further  reduction  in  sup¬ 
plies. 

POULTRY  MARKET  STEADY. 

Live  fowls  hold  steady  at  about  21e. 
Some  heavy,  plump  ones  sell  at  22e. 
Broilers  are  2.3c.  Firms  like  Batchelder 
&  Snyder  buying  on  no-commission  basis, 
quote  live  fowls  at  20c  net,  broilers,  21c; 
roasters,  25e  to  28;  dressed  fowls,  26c; 
broilers,  28c.  Live  ducklings  are  20  to 
22c;  dressed,  25c;  old  live  ducks,  15  to 
17c;  Pigeons  are  $2.25;  squabs,  from 
,$2.50  doz.  up.  Green  goslings  are  dull, 
also  young  guineas,  and  In  fact,  all  food 
luxuries.  Shippers  should  be  careful 
about  crowding  coops  of  live  poultry  in 
hot  weather.” 

MEATS  IN  GOOD  DEMAND. 

With  choice  western  beef  close  to  20c, 
the  market  has  become  very  firm  in  other 
lines.  Young  cow  beef  brings  15c;  good 
mutton  and  yearlings  18  to  20c,  Spring 
lambs  23  to  26c,  choice  veal  20c.  A 
good  deal  of  veal  is  coming  rather  poor 
and  some  is  injured  by  heat.  There  is 
a  wide  range  of  14  to  20c. 

LTV'E  STOCK  SHIPMENTS  LIGHT. 

With  arrivals  at  the  rate  of  less  than 
w  ears  a  week  at  Brighton  and  Water- 
town,  the  situation  is  in  sellers’  favor 
and  prices  have  tended  higher.  Hogs 
seem  to  be  getting  scarce  according  to 
fight  supplies  in  face  of  extreme  prices. 
Ihe  rather  light  average  wei'iht  suggests 
that  the  herds  are  being  sold  down 
closely,  or  shipped  early  for  lack  of 


feed.  Exports  of  pork  products  from 
Boston  were  about  .$4,000,000  worth  the 
past  seven  months.  Live  hogs  sell  at 
17  to  17^^c  for  good  stock  and  IdV^c  if 
rough  and  thin.  Choice  beef  cattle  bring 
nine  to  10c  mostly,  but  a  few  sell  as 
high  as  lie,  fair  to  good  dairy  breed 
cows  5  to  6c  and  canning  stock  4^c., 
common  bulls  mostly  6  to  7c.  Fancy 
calves  sell  at  14  to  14%e  and  mixed  lots 
as  they  come  at  12  to  13e.  Milch  cows 
seem  in  light  supply,  but  prices  hold 
about  the  same,  with  a  range  of  $40  to 
$125  covering  most  sales.  But  there 
are  cows  _  nearly  every  week  that  sell 
from  $125  to  $150  large,  handsome, 
young  and  heavy  milkers,  often  pure¬ 
bred. 

HAY  MOVING  BETTER. 

_  The  market  is  acting  better  for  the 
time  being  and  dealers  are  holding  firm¬ 
ly  to  quotations.  Anderson  &  Co.  com¬ 
ment  as  follows :  “Conditions  have 
changed  on  account  of  light  receipt  and 
there  is  a  firmer  feeling  on  all  grades 
No.  2  or  better,  but  poor  grades  are 
still  dragging.  The  improvement  seems 
temporary.  It  is  between  hay  and 
grass.  The  season  was  late  and  the  new 
crop  will  not  arrive  so  early  as  usual. 
Some  will  never  be  cut  on  account  of 
scarcity  of  labor.  Prices  were  not  high 
enough  to  induce  holders  to  resume 
shipping  the  old  crop  in  the  busy  sea¬ 
son.  Much  of  the  old  crop  is  number  2 
or  3,  but  the  new  crop  averages  better. 
A  member  of  the  firm  lately  through 
the  hay  shipping  sections  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  Ne_w  Y^ork,  reports  the  new  cut 
late  in  Maine  and  New  York  and  a 
great  quantity  of  old,  low  grade  hay 
carried  over.  He  found  the  crop  excel¬ 
lent  in  central  and  southern  New  Y’ork. 
We  quote,  as  for  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  No.  1,  .$21  to  .$22  in  large  bales ; 
No.  2,  $18  to  $19 ;  stock  hay,  $11  to 
$13 ;  Eastern  coarse.  $17  to  $19 ;  me¬ 
dium,  .$12  to  $14 ;  light  mixed,  ,$15  to' 
$17;  No.  1  clover,  $1.3  to  ,$15;  No.  2, 
clover  nominal,  damaged  hay,  $9  to  $10 ; 
swhle,  $10 ;  rye  straw,  $14  to  $15 ;  oat, 
.$9  to  $10.” 

FEEDS  LOWER. 

It  is  possible  to  make  some  saving  by 
careful  study  of  the  feed  market  from 
week  to  week  in  these  times  when  spe¬ 
cial  conditions  seem  to  count  more  than 
actual  feeding  value.  Wheat  feeds  are  off 
about  .$.3_  a  ton  and  hominy  has  lost 
some  of  its  advance,  while  most  other 
by-product  feeds  hold  about  the  same, 
including  lifnseed,  cottonseed  and  dis¬ 
tillers  grain.s.  Said  O.  M.  Cox  &  Co., 
“We  do  look  for  much  change  in  price 
of  concentrates  for  some  time,  but  we 
are  not  urging  dealers  to  take  on  large 
stocks  of  general  feeds,  because  the 
market  seems  weak  at  these  prices.  The 
new  crop  of  wheat  is  coming  in  and 
some  mills  are  grinding  it.  Wheat  feeds 
should  go  lower.  Hominy  at  $69  seems 
a  good  purchase  compared  with  com 
meal  at  .$85  to  $90.  G.  B.  F, 


Buffeilo-  Markets 


The  pi'oduce  markets  are  well  stocked 
up,  but  prices  are  rather  high,  looked  at 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  consumer. 
The  early  Fall  fruits,  peaches  and  rasp¬ 
berries,  with  huckleberries  and  blackber¬ 
ries,  are  fairly  plenty  and  vegetables  are 
in  good  supply,  though  cut  down  some  by 
the  dry  weather.  The  only  article  that 
steadily  refuses  to  come  down  from  the 
high  last-year  level  is  dry  beans,  which 
are  still  quoted  at  $9  to  $9.50.  Potatoes 
show  some  disposition  to  advance,  in 
spite  of  the  reports  of  great  crops.  The 
crop  here  is  backward  and  not  much 
available  yet.  Bushel  prices  are  $1.50  to 
$1.60,  and  new  No.  1,  $5.50  per  bbl. 
There  are  now  new  apples  in  plenty,  at 
$1.50  to  ,$2.25  per  hamper. 

Peaches  are  holding  up  in  price  till  the 
big  local  crop  is  ready,  $2  to  $3.50  per 
bushel  for  Southern ;  pears,  $2  per  bu. ; 
cherries  are  about  gone,  but  plums  are 
just  coming  in ;  currants.  12c  to  16c  per 
qt. ;  raspberries,  12c  to  29c  for  all  colors ; 
blackberries,  16c  to  18c  per  qt. ;  huckle¬ 
berries,  fine,  at  18e  per  qt. 

Watermelons  continue  high  priced  and 
scarce  at  35c  to  75c,  according  to  size; 
muskmelons,  $3.75  to  $4.25  per  crate ; 
honeydew  melons,  $1.25  to  $2  per  flat. 
Southern  fruit  are  practically  all  high 
except  oranges  and  limes.  Lemons  are 
.$9.50  to  $10  per  box  for  Californias ;  or¬ 
anges,  $3.25  to  $4.50  per  box ;  limes,  90c 
to  $1  per  100;  pineapples,  $4.50  to  $5 
per  box ;  bananas,  $1.25  to  $3.25  for  yel¬ 
low  ;  $5  for  red  per  bunch. 

The  vegetable  market  is  in  good  quality 
at  firm  prices.  Dry  beans  are  hard  to  get, 
but  green  beans  are  75e  to  $1.25  per  bu. ; 
beets,  15c  to  20c;  carrots,  15c  to  20c; 
onions,  12c  to  15c;  radishes,  20c  to  25c, 
all  per  doz.  bunches.  Cabbage  promises 
to  be  a  big  crop  and  is  down  to  $3  to 
$.3.50  per  100;  cucumbers,  home  grown, 
40c  to  50c  per  dozen ;  lettuce,  70c  to  $1 
per  2-doz.  box ;  parsley,  20c  to  2.5c  per 
doz.  bunches ;  celery,  20c  to  50c  per 
bunch;  peas,  $2.25  to  $2.50  per  bag;  to¬ 
matoes,  very  late  here,  45e  to  50c  for  7- 
Ib.  basket  and  12e  to  15c  per  lb.  for  hot¬ 
house. 

The  dairy  ^  market  is  sti-ong,  butter 
prices  advancing  slowly,  being  up  to  42c 
for  extra  creamery;  .38c  to  39c  for  best 
dairy ;  36c  to  37c  for  crocks  and  32c  to 
3.3c  for  low  grades.  Cheese  is  steady  at 
24_c  for  best  domestic  and  21c  to  22c  for 
fair  to  fancy.  Eggs  are  advancing,  best 
hennery  being  42c  to  45c;  candled,  36c 


to  40c.  Farmers  cannot  afford  to  buy 
grain  to  feed  laying  fowls. 

The  poultry  market  is  strong,  about 
everything  offered  being  taken  each  day. 
The  frozen  poultry  list  is  the  most  com¬ 
plete,  as  certain  fowls  are  not  much  of¬ 
fered  alive  in  Summer.  Frozen  turkey, 
.33c  to  .34c;  fowl,  22c  to  24c;  chickens, 
24e  to  27c;  broilers,  24c  to  29c;  capons, 
.33e  to  .34c  for  heavy;  ducks,  2.3c  to  24e; 
geese,  18c  to  19c  per  lb.  Dressed  fowl  is 
about  2e  higher  than  frozen  and  live  a 
cent  or  two  lower. 

Hay  is  firm  in  spite  of  the  big  crop,  as 
the  old  crop  is  about  out.  Quotations  run 
about  $20  for  No.  1  timothy  down  to  $17 
for  No.  2  and  .$15  for  No.  .3.  The  weath¬ 
er  is  excellent  for  the  gathering  of  the  hay 
crop  and  fine,  quality  is  assured. 

J.  w.  c. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER. 

Receipts  light  and  market  strong  and  active. 
Best  prints,  45@46;  good  to  choice  tub,  32@ 
44. 

.  EGGS. 

Fancy  stock  free  from  heat  damage  is  very 
scarce.  Medium  grades  selling  slowly.  Fancy 
candled,  47@48;  good  to  choice  gathered,  35@ 
42. 

LIVE  rOULTRY. 

Fowls  and  chickens  firm  and  active.  Fowls, 
23@24;  roosters,  1G@17;  chickens,  22@2C; 
ducks,  17@10;  pigeons,  pair,  20@25. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Broilers  (full;  squabs  in  fair  demand.  Fowls, 
24@20;  roosters,  18@19:  broilers,  30@36;  ducks, 
21  @22 squabs,  doz.,  82@.?4.50, 

LIVE  STOCK, 

Steers  strong  and  higher;  sheep  and  lambs 
firm.  Steers,  $11@.'(;12.50;  bulls,  .‘i!7.75@.’i!9.75; 
cows,  $5.50@$7.25:  sheep,  wethers,  .'?7@.$11; 
fat  ewes,  lambs,  hogs,  $1G.50 

@?18. 

FRUITS. 

Apples  seying  well  and  slightly  higher; 
other  fruits  moving  at  generally  fair  prices. 
Apples,  %-bkt.,  2,')@.?1;  peaches,  bu.-bkt.,  .$1,50 
@.$2.50;  muskmelons,  bu.,  G5@$l. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes  in  good  demand;  onions  doing  bet¬ 
ter.  Potatoes,  Delaware  and  Maryland,  bbl., 
$3..50@.$4.25;  nearby,  %-bkt.,  G0@.$1;  sweets, 
bbl.,  $4@.$7;  onions,  %-bkt.,  75@$1. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay  market  dull.  No.  1  Timothy,  $20.,50@ 
$21;  No.  2,  $17.50@.$18.50;  No.  3,  .$15@.$16.50; 
straw,  .$12@$13.50. 

GOVERNMENT  CROP  REPORT. 

The  August  estimates  give  the  following  total 
yields  and  yields  per  acre: 


Total  Yield'. 

Bu.  per  Acre. 

Wheat  . 

14 

Corn  . 

26.4 

Oats  . 

33.7 

Barley  . 

24.3 

Rye  . 

.  56,000,000 

14.9 

Rice  . 

35.7 

Potatoes  . 

107.5 

Sweets  . 

.  86,400,000 

95.6 

The  hay  crop  is  put  at  100,000,000  tons,  or 
10,000,000  tons  less  than  last  year,  the  yield 
per  acre  being  1.48  tons.  The  probable  com¬ 
mercial  apple  crop  is  22,000,000  barrels. 
Peaches,  42,700,000  bushels. 

All  grain  yields  except  rice  are  in  excess  of 
last  year.  Wheat  overruns  13,000,000  bu, ; 
corn,  608,000,000;  oats,  204,000,000;  barley,  22,- 
000,000;  rye,  9,600,000;  potatoes,  172,000,000; 
sweets,  15,41)0,000;  rice,  6,100,000  less... 

In  Winter  wheat  Kansas  leads  all  States  with 
51,094,000  bu.  Other  States  with  10,000,000  bu. 
or  more  are:  Ohio,  38,786,000;  Oklahoma,  31,- 
659,000;  Indiana,  31,588,000;  Illinois,  28;398,000; 
Missouri,  26,995,000;  Pennsylvania,  24,482,001); 
Virginia,  19,348,000;  Texas,  15,252,000;  Michi¬ 
gan,  14,127,000;  Maryland,  11,271,000;  Nebraska, 
10,932,000,  and  Washington,  10,858,000.  New 
York  Is  put  at  8,248,000.  In  Spring  wheat. 
North  Dakota  stands  highest,  60,900,000;  South 
Dakota,  41,715,000;  Washington,  20,304,000. 

Illinois  stands  at  the  head  in  corn,  420,189,- 
000;  Iowa,  417,346,000;  Missouri,  232,2.55,000; 
Nebraska,  227,802,000;  Indiana,  213,608,000; 
Ohio,  166,513,000;  Kentucky,  129,588,000;  Ten¬ 
nessee,  113,002,000, 

Iowa  leads  in  oats,  209,016,000;  Illinois,  201,- 
842,000;  Minnesota,  121,329,000;  Nebraska,  97^ 
338,000;  Wisconsin,  87,602,000;  Ohio,  74,775, 
000;  Indiana,  73,710,000. 

In  barley  California  leads  with  38,387,000; 
Minnesota,  37,807,000;  North  Dakota,  27,391,000; 
South  Dakota,  22,601,000. 


HEAVI  pUTI 

Kerosene  and  Gasoline  Engines 


SAVE  MONEY.  BUY  NOW 


HEAVI  DUTI  KEROSENE  ENGINES  Save  You 
Money.  They  are  safer  to  operate  than  Gasoline 
engines  and  you  can  operate  them  at  half  the  cost  of 
gasoline.  Kerosene  costs  about  10  to  12  cts.,  gasolino 
over  twice  that.  HEAVI  DDTI  ENGINES  workasweU 
on  Gasoline  as  on  Kerosene,  use  whichever  fuel  you 
prefer,  you  are  not  bound  to  use  Kerosene  If  you 
don  t  want  to,  as  the  HEaVI  DUTI  works  better  on 
Gasoline  than  any  other  Gasoline  engine,  but  it  also 
works  on  Kerosene  which  a  Gasoline  engine  will  not 
do.  Save  money,  get  more  power  and  better  results. 

HEAVI  DUTI  Kerosene  engine.  Buy  now. 
SCECUL  PRICE  IF  YOU  ARE  THE  FIRST  BUYER 
IN  YOUR  LOCALITY.  CATALOG  FREE, 

GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO., 

202  Fulton  Street  New  York  City 


FLUSH  COWS  AFTER  CALVINQ 

:  Most  valuable  for  brInKiiiff  alter-MrtU  and 

also  fortreatliig  barren  cows  and  controll- 
;  iiig  abortion.  B-K  kills  the  liil'cctlnK  eerms, 
heals  the  uterus,  removes  the  slime  and 
'  acid— no  odor — no  straiHlng.  More  effect- 
ivethaii  lysol,LuKol’ssolution,carbollc  and 

crasols — much  safer.  Sand  for  our  Bulletin 
62,  “Contagious  Abortion”  and  testimony 
from  loading  breeders.  Special  T^rial  Offer. 

General  Laboratories— Madison,  Wis. 

2721  So.  Dickinaoii  Street 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!r~~ 


Mi  I 


$ 


A  A  Buy*  ****  New  Butter- 
#  fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Light  running 

M  easy  cleaning,  close  skim- 
^  ^  ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skims  96  quarta 

1)er  hour.  Mado  also  in  nve  ^ 
axgev  sizes  up  to  No.  8  shown  here. 

30  Days’ Free  Trial  Earns  Its  own  cos^ 

^  and  more  by  what 

It  saves  tn  cream.  P^tal  brinirs  Free  cat* 
aloff,  folder  and  **direct-from-factory”  offer* 
Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money. 

' ALB AUGH -DOVER  CO. 

2171  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


Kendall'S  Spavin  Treatment 


The  old,  reliable  remedy  you  can  de¬ 
pend  on  for  Spavin,  Curb,  SpRnt. 
Ringbone  or  lameness.  Thou¬ 
sands  have  proved  it  invaluable. 
Get  a  bottle  from  your  druggist. 
Price  per  bottle  |1. 6  for|S.*'Treat. 
fse  on  the  Horse*'  Free  at  drug- 
B  gist  or  from  Ur.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO., 
Knoshnrg  Falls,  Yt.,  U.  8.  A. 


Books  Worth  Buying 

Plant  Diseases,  Massee .  1,60 

Landscape  Gardening,  Maynard _ 1.60 

Clovers,  Shaw  . 1.00 

How  Crops  Grow,  Johnson .  1.60 

Celery  Culture,  Beattie . 60 

Greenhouse  Construction,  Taft .  1.60 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


WHte  for  Boon 
Today 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood  —  wide 
or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
.  running  gear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  COm  48  Elm  Street.  Quincy,  III. 


Simplex  Soil  Tester 


In  high  brow  language  is  a  ohemioal  apparatus,  very  simple 
to  operate,  at  a  cost  of  cent  per  field  and  five  minutes  of 
your  time.  Patented  of  course.  You  can  eliminate  all  oruess 
work  by  testing  your  soil  with  the  Simplex  Soil  Tosler,  widch 
snows  tne  exact  amount  of  Hme  and  ground  limestone  your 
soil  contains  and  requirec. 

The  ^ice  Is  exceedingly  low.  Quaranleed  lo  be  accurate 
and  peHectly  satlslaclory  or  every  cent  of  your  money  re¬ 
lumed  lu  15  days  and  transportation  charges  paid  both  ways. 

■  Simplex  Tester  today  and  begin  saving  money  that 
now  throwing  away.  Live  Dealers — Always  keop  a 
lew  simplex  Sell  Testers  in  stock  because  you  will  have  more 

t?r  the°^kiug®  “•  '•■o® 


Dept.  XX253 


SIMPLEX  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Baltimore,  Md. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

established  at 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

Formerly  New  York- American  Veterinary  College 

Inaugurates  this  year  full  four  year  course.  Lectures  begin  September  5, 
1917.  Applications  received  until  September  25.  A  free  tcholarship  is  offered 
to  one  student  from  each  assembly  district  in  New  York  State.  Excellent  laboratory 
facilities  and  clinical  advantages.  For  bulletin  and  information,  address 

Dean  W.  Horace  Hoskins.  338  East  26th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Farm  Mechanics 


A  Safe  Chicken  Coop 

Some  years  ago,  for  the  want  of  a 
good,  safe  chicken  coop,  I  lost  16  young 
chickens  in  one  night.  They  were  de¬ 
stroyed  by  a  skunk  getting  into  the 
coop  where  they  were  fastened.  After 
that  I  determined  to  have  a  skunk-proof 
box,  and  I  suceeded.  The  principle  is 
shown  in  picture  below. 

Any  box  that  is  not  too  small  can 
be  easily  converted  into  such  a  chicken- 
holder.  One  end  or  side  of  the  box 
is  entirely  removed ;  also  a  small  strip 
from  the  top  adjacent  to  what  is  to  be 
henceforth  the  front.  This  is  to  allow 
the  door  or  slide  to  slip  into  place  and, 
besides,  leave  a  small  space  for  ventila- 


Safe  Chicken  Coop 


tion,  and  which  space  should  not  be 
large  enough  to  allow  an  aniniijl  egress. 
It  will  also  be  necessary,  perhaps,  to  cut 
a  notch  to  allow  the  “handle”  to  .pass 
down  when  the  coop  is  closed.  A  cleat 
is  nailed  on  each  side  near  the  front  suf¬ 
ficiently  back  to  permit  the  slide  being 
inserted.  A  few  laths  are  nailed  on  the 
upper  front,  and  a  short  piece  of  like 
stuff  on  the  lower  edge,  so  as  to  form  a 
groove  to  retain  the  slide.  Two  slides  are 
made ;  one  for  day  use  and  the  other  for 
night  use.  The  photograph  shows  them 
so  well  that  a  description  is  not  re¬ 
quired. 

A  board  floor  may  be  attached ;  I 
found  it  better  not  to  have  any,  as  then 
the  coop  could  be  put  on  the  grounl 
or  on  a  wooden  platform,  as  deemed 
necessary,  but  either  one  should  be 
used,  as  if  set  on  soft  earth  an  animal 
would  be  likely  to  dig  under  and  get  into 
the  coop  and  injure  or  kill  the  in¬ 
mates.  w.  A.  Pin'AL. 

California. 


Water  Tank  from  Old  Silo  Staves 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  make  a  'square 
or  oblong  water  tank  from  silo  staves, 
provided  the  staves  are  straight  and 
true.  If  they  are  warped  and  twisted,  or 
out  of  condition  in  any  Avay,  it  is  more 
difficult.  Cut  tAVO  pieces  just  the  out¬ 
side  length  of  the  tank.  Then  cut  two 
more  just  the  inside  width,  and  lay  all 
four  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle,  on  a 
level,  solid  jloor.  Toe-nail  them  togeth¬ 
er  to  hold  them  in  place,  and  smear  them 
Avell  with  pitch.  Then  cut  four  more 
pieces,  but  alternate  the  respective 
lengths,  so  that  the  side  pieces  shall  be 
of  the  inside  length,  and  the  end  pieces 
be  of  the  outside  width,  thus  breaking 
joints,  and  spike  well  to  the  first  four. 
Smear  these  v^ell  Avith  pitch,  add  an¬ 
other  set  of  staves,  but  alternating  the 
lengths  so  as  to  break  joints  and  spike  in 
place.  Continue  spiking  the  staves  to¬ 
gether,  until  you  have  a  tank  as  deep  as 
is  desired.  Then  spike  the  bottom  in 
place  and  turn  the  tank  over  and  set 
upon  a  good  foundation.  Be  careful  to 
make  good  joints,  and  to  use  plenty  of 
pitch,  and  to  see  that  the  tank  is  not 
thrown  out  of  place  by  the  action  of  the 
frost.  If  these  precautions  are  observed 
the  tank  will  last  a  lifetime.  I  helped 
to  build  one  using  2x4  scantlings  instead 
of  staves,  that  was  in  perfect  condition 
after  25  years  of  use,  and  for  all  that  I 
know  to  the  contrary,  is  still  doing  good 
service  after  another  15  years.  If  it 
does  leak,  throw  a  little  cornmeal  into 
the  water.  The  current  aauU  carry  the 
meal  into  the  crevice  where  it  will  lodge 
and  swell,  and  thus  effectually  prevent 
further  waste. 

To  make  a  round  tank  requires  spe¬ 
cial  tools  w’ith  Avhich  to  fit  the  bottom. 


cut  the  grooves  and  get  an  accurate  bevel 
on  the  staA'es.  and  is  no  work  for  an 
amateur.  But  a  cement  tank  will  give 
better  satisfaction  than  either,  and,  as¬ 
suming  that  the  staves  have  a  fair  market 
value,  and  that  sand  and  graA^el  are  avail¬ 
able,  will  cost  less.  The  best  way  to 
keep  the  water  from  freezing  is  to  .set  a 
heater  in  the  tank  and  keep  the  Avater 
Avarm.  If  this  is  not  desirable  a  box 
may  be  built  around  the  tank,  leaA’ing 
a  space  of  six  or  eight  inches  w'hich  may 
be  filled  AA'ith  sawdust.  The  cover  should 
be  made  double  Avith  an  air  space  in  the 
interior. 

If  a  coAv  is  kept  in  a  AA'arm  stable,  is 
Avell-fed  and  w'ell-nou risked,  is  giving  a 
fair  quantity  of  milk,  and  is  watered 
twice  a  day,  she  will  require  from  12  to 
16  gallons  a  day.  If  the  temperature  of 
the  stable  is  at  zero,  or  below,  and  the 
COAV  is  fed  upon  hay  alone,  watered  but 
once  a  day  and  with  ice-cold  water,  she 
will  manage  to  exist  with  only  three  or 
four  gallons.  From  these  figures  an  es¬ 
timate  of  the  necessary  size  of  the  tank 
can  be  calculated.  c.  0.  o. 


Pumping  With  Compressed  Air 

Some  time  ago  I  wrote  about  pumping 
water  with  air  under  pressure.  I  Avent 
ahead  Avith  my  air  pumping  scheme,  and 
Avill  giv'e  you  an  idea  of  my  success.  The 
well  oA'erfloAA's  thi’ee  or  four  feet  above 
the  ground  level  and  is  a  tAVO-inch  cas¬ 
ing  45  feet  deep.  This  casing  stands 
up  in  the  air  about  18  fe‘t  to  a  tee  con¬ 
necting  Avith  the  supply  tank.  The  cas¬ 
ing  is  also  continued  up  in  the  air,  past 
the  toe,  for  about  eight  feet.  I  had  an 
air  compressor  and  150-gallon  tank  on 
hand  Avhich  I  run  up  to  40  or  50  pounds 
pressure.  From  the  air  tank  I  lead  an 
old  spray  hose  doAvn  from  the  top  of  the 
casing  to  the  bottom  of  the  same,  and 
gradually  turn  on  the  air.  I  have  been 
busy  mixing  Bordeaux  to  keep  the  new 
big  sprayer  going  so  cannot  be  exact,  but 
think  the  outfit  delivers  between  500  gal¬ 
lons  and  600  gallons  an  hour.  I  have 
not  yet  concluded  just  wdiat  amount  of 
air  is  most  economical.  The  Avater  stops 
coming  when  the  pressure  drops  to  20 
pounds  or  so.  We  put  a  piece  of  copper 
tube  in  the  end  of  the  air  hose  and  bent 
it  back  on  itself  so  that  the  air  .shoots 
up  toAvards  the  surface. 

Can  some  readers  give  me  an  idea  how 
much  pressure  to  nse.  and  how  to  best 


get  the  air  at  the  tee  disengaged  from 
the  water  so  as  to  do  aAvay  Avith  shov¬ 
ing  blocks  of  air  along  the  20-foot  con¬ 
nection  to  supply  tank?  At  present  150 
gallons  (Winchester)  at  40  pounds  will 
pump  about  100  gallons  of  water  by  the 
time  the  pressure  goes  to  20  pounds. 
What  should  I  get?  JOHN  buchanan. 

Nova  Scotia. 


Farm  Business 


A  Woman  Farmer’s  Hay 

I  have  a  fine  field  of  Alfalfa,  first  year, 
not  any  Aveeds,  very  heavy-  'I  had  it  cut 
and  cured  in  the  field.  As  I  have  given  up 
my  poultry  plant,  owing  to  high  price  of 
feed,  I  have  sold  my  Alfalfa  to  a  neigh¬ 
bor,  but  cannot  set  price,  and  Avill  ask 
you  to  tell  what  it  should  be  per  ton.  I 
had  it  cut  and  cured  and  they  will  use 
their  team  and  carry  it  across  the  road. 
Should  the  hay,  being  freshly  cut,  make 
a  difference  in  price?  E.  L,  p. 

Nothing  more  than  a  good  guess  could 
be  given  in  such  a  matter.  In  Northern 
NeAV  Jersey  the  general  rule  in  buying 
standing  grass  is  to  pay  about  one-third 
of  its  final  value  as  hay  before  the  grass 
is  cut.  For  example,  if  dried  hay  is 
worth  $21  a  ton,  the  buyer  aa'Iio  kneAV 


his  business  aa’OuM  plan  to  giA'C  .about  $7 
a  ton  for  the  grass  in  the  field,  and  he 
would  have  to  be  a  good  judge  of  a  crop 
in  order  to  estimate  it  before  the  grass 
Avas  cut.  Probably  a  fair  rule  wmuld  be 
to  say  that  the  standing  grass  is  worth 
about  one-third  of  the  final  price,  and 
that  the  labor  of  cutting  and  curing  it 
is  worth  another  one-third.  In  this  case 
the  labor  of  hauling  it  from  the  field  and 
putting  it  into  the  barn  or  stack  Avould 
figure  out  another  one-third.  While  this 
Avould  not  always  be  entirely  accurate  it 
is  probably  as  fair  a  basis  as  could  be 
made  in  figuring.  This  final  A-.alue  does 
not  mean  fresh  hay  taken  from  the  field, 
but  the  A’alue  of  the  dried  hay  after  it 
has  been  cured  or  gone  through  this 
state  in  the  mow.  There  would  be  a 
shrinkage  of  about  14%  from  the  hay 
as  taken  from  the  field  before  it  Avas  sold. 
Figuring  on  this  ba.sis  a  Avay  to  operate 
would  be  for  the  owner  to  have  the  crop 
cut,  thoroughly  dried,  and  raked  up  into 
AAundrows  or  cocks.  If  there  Avere  scales 
in  the  barn  each  load  could  be  weighed 
as  it  w’ent  into  the  barn  or  one  fair  sam¬ 
ple  load  could  be  Aveighed  and  that  load 
taken  as  the  standard.  It  .should  be  a 
fair  load,  and  about  all  the  horses  can 
handle.  When  the  hay  is  in  the  barn  you 
Avould  have  a  total  Aveight  of  the  fresh, 
then  deduct  14%  from  that  and  figure 
the  balance  as  well-cured  hay.  Then  t.akc 
the  value  of  hay  in  that  community  at 
the  barn  and  alloAV  two-thirds  of  its 
Amlue  to  the  owner  and  one-third  to  the 
party  who  hauled  it  out  of  the  field  and 
put  it  into  the  barn.  That  is  a  reason¬ 
able  Avay  of  figuring  such  a  sale.  If  there 
is  any  better  Avay  we  would  like  to  have 
our  readers  tell  us  about  it. 

Green  Corn  for  Market 

The  present  food  shortage  suggests  the 
advisability  of  adopting  some  general 
utility  crop  that  can  meet  the  demand  in 
one  Avay  if  it  fail  in  another.  We  find 
nothing'  better  suited  to  this  plan  than 
SAA'cet  corn ;  any  that  doesn’t  sell  green 
makes  excellent  coav  feed,  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  milk,  butter  and  beef  is  usually 
good.  Last  year  I  had  the  earliest  SAveet 
corn  in  this  section,  and  the  quality  was 
such  that  it  sold  like  hot  cakes  on  the 
street  market  at  the  nearest  Summer  re¬ 
sort  toAvn,  though  it  Avas  White  Mexican 
and  the  mai’ket  prefers  Golden  Bantam. 

My  start  of  this  seed  Avas  purchased 
from  the  best  seedsman  I  knoAV,  but  was 
a  little  late  for  the  midsummer  market, 
probably  because  it  was  raised  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  climate.  That  year,  however,  I  saved 
my  OAvn  seed  and  planted  the  home-grown 
article  last  year.  My  garden  is  tile-drained. 
I  alAvays  have  it  Fall-ploAvcd ;  it  had  been 
harroAA'cd  thoroughly,  and  Avas  in  fine 
condition  Avhen  I  made  my  first  planting 
of  corn  May  12.  I  fertilized  quite  liber¬ 
ally  in  the  hill  with  hen  manure,  but  ap¬ 
plied  no  other  fertilizer.  Successive 
plantings  Avere  made  at  inteiwals  of  two 
AA’oeks  for  a  month  or  more,  but  the 
AA’eather  continued  cold  and  backward  for 
so  long,  and  Avas  so  hot  Avhen  it  did  Avarm 
up,  that  there  Avas  very  little  difference 
in  the  maturity  of  the  entire  patch.  By 
August  19  I  had  so  much  on  hand  that 
Ave  took  an  automobile  load  to  market, 
though  I  had  intended  it  for  home  use 
only. 

It  has  alAA'ays  been  claimed  by  the  local 
truckers  here  that  it  is  useless  trying  to 
compete,  in  point  of  earliness,  Avith  the 
groAA'ers  from  the  Great  I^akes,  because 
their  season  is  enough  earlier  than  ours 
to  enable  them  to  place  any  product  on 
the  market  at  least  tAvo  weeks  ahead  of 
us ;  hence  a  surprise  was  in  store  for  me. 
I  found  the  Lake  dealers  selling  Golden 
Bantam  to  a  crowd  hungry  for  green 
corn.  The  market  price  was  15c,  and  I 
immediately  offered  mine  for  that  price, 
but  the  fii’st  woman  who  looked  at  it  told 
me  at  once  that  it  Avas  easily  worth  20c, 
and  she  Avould  be  glad  to  pay  25c,  which 
she  insisted  upon  doing.  All  the  other 
corn  on  the  market  was  in  the  “blister” 
stage,  and  several  people  bought  a  second 
supply  of  mine  as  soon  as  they  discov¬ 
ered  it,  after  they  had  already  purchased 
a  quantity  of  “blisters.”  I  was  greatly 
surprised,  too,  at  the  cordial,  friendly  re¬ 
ception  accorded  a  new  huckster  by  the 
older  ones,  as  well  as  by  the  very  general 
Avillingness  of  the  buyer  to  pay  all  a 
thing  appeared  to  them  to  be  worth, 
Avhether  or  not  the  oAvner  kneAV  enough 
to  charge  a  fair  price.  All  the  pessimists 
in  the  country  should  nave  been  on  the 
street  some  of  those  mornings;  it  would 
have  done  them  good.  “I’m  not  pessi¬ 
mistic  myself,  but  I  naturally  supposed 
almost  any  buyer  Avould  “do”  me  if  he 
could,  Avhereas  I  found  that  A'ery  few  in 
the  entire  season  showed  any  such  pro¬ 
pensity. 

From  seven  roAvs  80  feet  long  I  sold  53 
dozen  ears  at  an  average  price  of  24e  per 
dozen — nothing  but  the  smallest  ears 
going  as  loAV  as  15c.  When  packing  my 
load  I  graded  carefully,  so  that  all  ears 
in  the  same  grade  were  uniform  in  size. 
It  paid  w'ell,  and  the  customers  liked  to 
know  that  all  fared  alike,  and  that  they 
all  got  just  AA'hat  they  paid  for. 

Noav  York.  jrns.  K.  M.  anuerson. 


The  Latest  from  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  leghslathm  muddle  at  Albany  in¬ 
creases.  The  pretense  in  agricultural 
and  market  legislation  of  the  past  year 
is  clearly  revealed.  One  bill  after  an¬ 
other  has  been  presented,  rejected,  com¬ 
promised,  fixed  up  by  leaders  and  again 
rejected  by  the  members  from  rural  dis- 
stricts.  The  bills  all  aim  at  political  ef¬ 
fects.  All  lack  sincerity  and  efficiency. 
The  whole  performance  has  degenerated 
into  a  test  of  wits,  and  a  play  for  per¬ 
sonal  or  factional  advantage.  To  the 
credit  of  rural  representatives  they  have 
so  far  resented  the  attempts  to  induce 
them  to  vote  in  opposition  to  the  Avishes 
of  their  con.stituents. 

While  no  more  commissions  are 
needed  and  no  neAV  Iuaa-s  demanded  by 
the  people,  if  any  member  proposed  a 
bill  sincerely  di'aAvn  in  the  interest  of 
all  the  people  of  the  State  it  Avould  re¬ 
ceive  i-eady  support,  and  no  effectiA’c  or 
important  opposition  to  it  could  develop. 

A  bill  to  repeal  the  three  commission 
laAVS  passed  at  the  regular  session  Avith 
a  few  plain  amendments  to  the  depart¬ 
mental  laAA'S  to  restrain  speculation  and 
a  suitable  appropriation  Avould  meet 
prompt  approval  from  the  producers  and 
consumers  of  the  State.  It  is  strange 
that  no  leader  at  Albany  has  sought 
faA'or  and  popularity  through  a  real  sin¬ 
cere  service  to  the  people. 

Farmers  haA’e  made  their  pf)sition 
clear  on  the  subject.  They  have  protested 
in  no  uncertain  Avay  against  legislation 
to  clothe  individuals  Avith  autocratic 
poAver.  They  understand  motives  and 
they  hate  pretense.  They  knoAV  that  the 
State  no  more  needs  another  commis¬ 
sion  than  their  Avagons  need  five  Avheels. 
If  they  do  not  succeed  in  making  them- 
seh^es  understood  now,  they  will  speak 
again  when  there  Avill  be  no  possibility 
of  misunderstanding  their  meaning. 


Legal  Questions 


Disposal  of  Property  by  Will 

I  have  a  farm,  the  deed  is  to  me  and 
my  heirs  forever.  There  is  a  mortgage 
against  the  land.  Can  I  make  a  will  and 
diAude  the  land  among.st  our  children? 
M^e  have  nine  children,  six  of  them 
groAvn.  The  father  does  not  care  any¬ 
thing  about  them  only  for  the  work  they 
do.  We  haA'e  one  boy  who  has  been  in 
a  State  institute.  I  Avant  to  Avill  him 
four  acres  of  the  best  part  of  the  land 
so  if  he  should  lose  his  mind  he  will 
have  enough  to  keep  him.  Can  I  will 
my  husband  one-third  and  divide  the 
rest  among  the  children  so  my  husband 
cannot  break  the  will?  e.  b.  h. 

Ohio. 

On  your  death  your  AvidoAver  is  en- 
doAved  of  an  estate  for  his  life  in  one- 
third  of  your  real  property.  Ilerneniher 
this  is  only  for  his  life,  and  is  not  as 
valuable  as  if  he  oAvnod  it  in  fee  simple. 
This  right  of  his  you  cannot  take  away 
by  Avill.  But  subject  to  this  you  may 
dispose  of  the  remainder  of  your  prop¬ 
erty  by  Avill  in  any  Avay  you  wish  among 
your  children.  It  would  probably  be  bet¬ 
tor  if  you  gave  the  property  you  Avish  to 
go  to  the  son  in  the  institute  to  a  trustee 
to  hold  in  trust  and  pay  the  profits  over 
to  him.  It  Avill  be  the  Avisest  thing  for 
you  to  see  a  trustAVorthy  local  attorney 
to  prepare  your  Avill. 

Foreclosure  of  Mortgage ;  Dower  Rights 
in  Entailed  Property 

1.  Can  a  mortgage  bo  foreclosed  and 
property  sold  if  the  face  value  of  said 
mortgage  has  been  paid  in  interest  in 
the  State  of  Ncav  Jersey?  Can  I  be  com¬ 
pelled  by  law  to  renew  said  mortgage? 
This  mortgage  is  for  ,$2,500,  and  the  in¬ 
terest  has  overrun  the  principal.  2.  Can 
a  wife  be  cut  out  of  entailed  property? 
If  not  Avhat  is  her  share?  This  prop¬ 
erty  ia  left  to  her  husband  by  his  father, 
and  then  to  the  children.  MRS.  B, 

1.  It  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  our 
present  land  mortgage  system.  It  does 
not  matter  how  much  has  been  paid  in 
interest  if  the  terms  of  the  mortgage 
have  not  been  met  and  the  principal 
amount  is  due,  it  may  be  foreclosed. 
Y’ou  cannot  be  compelled  to  renew  this 
mortgage,  but  it  will  probably  be  fore¬ 
closed  if  you  do  not.  You  must  either 
pay  the  mortgage,  renew  it,  or  have  it 
foreclosed. 

2.  If  property  is  left  to  a  man  (hus¬ 
band)  for  his  life,  and  then  to  his  chil¬ 
dren,  the  man’s  wife  would  have  no  in¬ 
terest  in  it  Avhatever.  On  the  husband’s 
death  the  property  would  immediately 
vest  in  the  children.  It  is  only  in  prop¬ 
erty  owned  ab.solutely  (and  not  for  life 
only)  by  the  husband  that  the  wife  has 
a  dower  interest. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Vineland,  N.  J. 


Below  is  record  of  the  Vineland,  N. 
J.,  egg-laying  contest  for  week  ending 
August  14,  and  total  number  of  eggs  to 
date. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Week  Total 


Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J .  22  1739 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa .  21  1202 

Otto  C.  Luhrs,  N.  J .  19  1324 

O.  N.  Myers,  Pa .  10  1410 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N.  J .  13  1228 

Orerlook  Farm,  N.  J .  22  962 

George  C.  Ward,  Me .  24  11S2 

Woodside  Farm,  R.  1 .  15  1506 


White  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Chester  P.  Hodge,  Mass . 

Holilston  Hilt  Poultry  Farm,  Mass.. 

Edward  E.  Murray,  N.  Y . 

Victor  S.  Reiclienbach,  Pa . 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  .T . 

Wilburtha  Poultry  F’arni,  N.  J . 

Columbian  Plymouth  Rocks 

Deptford  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

T.  J.  Enslin,  N.  J . 

J,  M.  Jones,  N.  J . 

White  Wyandottes. 
Thomas  Coates,  N.  J . 

A.  H.  Faulkner,  N.  J . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Oablewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Eusscroft  Farm,  N.  J . 

E.  C.  Moore,  N.  J . 

T.  H.  Matteson  .fe  Son,  R.  I . 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J . 

H.  S.  Tuthill,  N.  J . 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Hake  Farm,  R.  I . . 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J . , 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Clark  &  Howland,  Vt . 

W.  P.  Laing.  N.  J . 

Mrs.  0.  B.  Elliott,  N  J . 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  J . 

H.  W.  Collingwood,  N.  J . 

Thomas  W.  Dawson,  Pa . 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Miss  Adeline  S.  Macintosh,  N.  J..., 

T'ndcrbill  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard,  Pa . 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

Avalon  Farms,  Conn . 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

Will  Barron,  England  . 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm.  N.  J . 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  T . 

Coverlawn  Farm,  N,  J . 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N,  J . 

Jos.  H.  Cohen,  N.  J . . 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son,  N,  J . 

Chas.  Daval,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

L.  S.  &  N.  ii.  Depue,  N.  J . 

R.  F.  &  R.  A.  Earle,  N.  J . 

Harry  G.  Gardiner,  N.  J . 

C.  S.  Greene,  N.  J . 

Airedale  Farm,  Conn . 

B.  Frank  Grunzig,  N.  J . 

Henry  E.  Heine.  N.  J . 

Richard  Heine,  N.  J . ‘ . 

Hcigl’s  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn . 

Hillview  Farm,  Mo . 

Holliston  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mass.. 

Hugh  J.  Hoehn,  N,  Y . 

James  F.  Harrington,  N.  J . 

.John  R.  Lauder,  N.  J . 

I. aywell  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J . 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

H.  H.  Myers,  N.  J . 

.Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N,  J . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Oakland  Farm,  N.  J . 

Miss  Anna  C.  Parry,  Pa . 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . 

Riverside  Egg  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Joseph  H.  Ralston,  N.  J . 

Sliadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

.Sloan’s  Egg  F'arm,  N.  J . 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

Herman  F.  Sender,  N.  J . 

A.  E.  Spear,  N.  J . 

Sunnybrook  Farm.  N.  J . 

Tenacre  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Training  School,  N.  J . 

J.  Percy  Van  Zandt,  N.  J . 

Shurts  &  Voegtlen,  N.  J . 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  J . 

White  House  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.... 

W.  K,  Wixson,  Pa . 

Willanna  Farm,  N.  J . 

Woodland  Farms,  N.  J . 

S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns. 

n.  G.  Richardson,  N.  J . 

Romy  Singer,  N.  J . 

Monmouth  Farms,  N.  J . 

S.  C.  Black  Leghorns. 

A.  E.  Hampton,  N.  J . 

Fred  0.  Nixon,  N.  J . 

Sunny  Acres,  N.  J . 
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1230 

1219 

1131 

Pies 

1447 

1335 

1286 

1264 

1120 


1317 

1165 

1669 


1294 

572 

1064 


1235 

1211 

1221 

1183 

1240 

1442 

1610 

368 


1733 

1642 

1750 

1288 

1583 

1502 

1.519 

1534 

1476 

1572 

1600 

1472 

1595 

1663 

1478 

1212 

1445 

1391 

1354 

1564 

1305 

1831 

1244 

1462 

1668 
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1455 

1486 

1642 

1562 

1424 

1029 

1470 

1405 

1845 

1610 

1505 

1488 

14.52 

1645 

1629 

14S1 

1194 

1188 
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1413 

1941 

1823 

1609 

1234 

1637 

1657 

1720 


1257 

997 

1241 

1501 

1612 

1591 


Totals 


2998  141158 


Sore  Eyes  in  Chicks 

Can  you  give  me  a  remedy  for  sore 
pyes  in  young  chicks?  Chicks  seven 
weeks  old.  'I  have  now  Ipsrt  nearly 
2,000.  I  have  used  every  known  remedy, 
such  a  potash,  kerosene,  boracic  acid, 
witch  hazel  and  various  dips.  Witch 
hazel  and  boracic  acid  were  used  as  an 
eye-wash  once  a  day.  Potash  and  kero¬ 
sene  in  their  di-inking  water.  The  other 
disinfectants  were  used  as  a  spray.  I 
have  fumigated  houses  with  sulphur  can- 

K.  s. 

Aew  Jersey. 

If  the  sore  eyes  of  your  chicks  are 
caused  by  true  roup,  as  seems  likely  from 
the  great  mortality,  I  know  of  no  spe¬ 
cific  remedy.  The  disinfectants  that  you 
have  used  are  all  right  in  their  place, 
though  fumigation  of  a  large  brooder 
house  by  burning  two  sulphur  candles 
would  amount  to  nothing,  in  fact,  fumi¬ 
gation  is  a  very  inefficient  method  of  dis¬ 
infection,  anyway.  True  roup  is  so  hard 

•®*’^<iicate  that  it  seems  hardly  worth 
while  to  treat  fowls  affected  by  it.  It 
is  usually  best  to  dispose  of  roupy  stock 
entirely  and  then  to  guard  carefully 
against  reintroduction  of  the  contagion. 


C75<e  RURAL  N 

Cleanliness  of  utensils,  made  sure  of  by 
the  use  of  boiling  water,  and  whitewash¬ 
ing  of  interiors  .with  freshly  made  lime 
whitewash  are  the  practical,  efficient  dis¬ 
infectants  for  poultrymen,  though  the 
chemical  disinfectants  have  their  place. 

M,  B.  D. 


Soft-shelled  Eggs 

Will  you  advise  me  how  to  stop  my 
hens  from  laying  soft-shelled  eggs?  I 
feed  Cornell  rations,  leaving  mash  box 
open  all  day.  They  have  oyster  shell  be¬ 
fore  them  at  all  times.  a.  m.  c. 

New  York. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  is  possible  en¬ 
tirely  to  stop  the  laying  of  soft-shelled 
eggs,  but  these  should  form  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  whole  number  laid, 
(live  green  food  of  some  kind  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  grain  and  make  that  green 
food  clover  or  Alfalfa  if  either  is  avail¬ 
able.  During  the  Winter,  give  clover 
hay  in  addition  to  vegetables.  An  occa¬ 
sional  soft-shelled  egg  is  to  be  expected 
buT:  too  frequent  products  of  this  kind 
indicate  some  disturbance  of  the  hen’s 
internal  economy  quite  likely  to  be  cor¬ 
rected  by  proper  green  food  and  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  rules  of  hen  hygiene. 

M.  B.  D. 


Ailing  Chicks 

My  chicks  are  dying  off  with  .swollen 
heads;  nearly  nine  weeks  old,  and  some 
with  bowel  trouble;  blood  passes  them. 
What  is  good  for  white  diarrhoea?  We 
changed  feed  from  the  baby  to  medium 
when  six  weeks  old  but  now  changed 
back  to  the  baby  food.  m,  p. 

New  York. 

The  swollen  heads  would  indicate  that* 
these  chicks  are  afflicted  with  some  roup¬ 
like  disease  rather  than  dying  from  im¬ 
proper  feeding,  though  more  information 
than  is  given  would  be  necessary  to  en¬ 
able  one  to  say  positively.  Y^onr  chicks 
should  be  able  to  eat  whole  wheat  and 
cracked  corn  at  their  present  age  and 
may  have  a  mash  compo.sed  of  equal  parts 
of  wheat  brau,  wheat  middling.s,  cornmeal 
and  beef  scrap.  This  to  be  fed  both  dry 
and  moistened  with  skim-milk  or  water. 
The  proportions  are  by  weight.  Use  only 
the  best  quality  of  beef  scrap  in  the  mash 
and  supply  chick  grit  with  the  cracked 
grains.  m.  b.  d. 


Enlarged  Liver 

I  have  a  few  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
hens.  Lately  I  have  lost  three  of  my 
last  year’s  pullets,  and  find  they  have  en¬ 
largement  of  the  liver.  When  they  begin 
to  come  down  with  it,  they  act  like  chicks 
with  the  gapes.  Their  combs  stay  red 
and  they  lay  right  up  until  they  die. 
Two  years  ago  I  bred  from  a  rooster,  out 
of  the  same  flock  I  raised  my  hens  from. 
Would  inbreeding  cause  this  and  is  there 
a  remedy  for  it?  j.  g.  p. 

New  York. 

Inbreeding  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  this  trouble,  of  which  enlargement 
of  the  liver  is  only  a  symptom.  This  en¬ 
largement  may  result  from  one  of  several 
causes,  it  being  impossible  to  say  from 
the  mere  fact  of  enlargement  what  the  ac¬ 
tive  cause  in  any  case  is.  Many  well-fed 
fowls  die  in  this  way  and  only  an 
autopsy  by  an  expert  would  disclose  the 
cause  of  death.  m.  b.  d. 


Suspected  Roup 

What  is  the  trouble  with  my  hens?  I 
think  it  must  be  roup.  Eyes  swell  shut ; 
some  get  better  and  some  do  not.  They 
have  got  dry  coop,  free  run,  and  are  fed 
whole  mixed  gi’ain.  m.  a.  t. 

New  York. 

This  may  be  roup,  or  merely  a  catar¬ 
rhal  inflammation  of  the  eyes  in  which 
the  germs  of  true  roup  are  not  present. 
If  roup  the  symptoms  a.e  much  more 
severe,  there  is  apt  to  be  a  foul  odor  to 
the  discharge,  the  hen  presents  a  weak, 
dejected  appearance  arly  ip  the  case  and 
soon  becomes  evidently  seriously  ill. 
Isolate  any  cases  of  po.ssible  roup ;  clean 
up  and  disinfect  utensils  and  quarters; 
do  not  return  any  sick  fowls  to  the  flock 
unless  unmistakably  cured,  and  take  all 
such  precautions^  against  conditions  tend¬ 
ing  to  ill  health  in  the  flock  as  your  good 
sense  dictates.  Cases  of  catarrhal  infec¬ 
tion  of  moderate  severity  recover.  Those 
that  do  not  recover  promptly  should  not 
be  permitted  to  remain  where  they  may 
spread  their  contagion  to  others. 

M,  B.  D. 


Brooder  Lamp ;  Caponizing 

tell  me  the  safest  brooder 
(lamp)  to  use  and  are  they  sanctioned 
by  the  insurance  companies?  2.  Where 
can  I  learn  to  caponize?  Could  I  pick 
it  up  myself  without  seeing  it  done? 

A.  L.  C. 

1.  Insurance  companies  will  not  permit 
the  use  of  incubator  or  brooder  lamps 
within  insured  buildings  until  a  special 
permit  has  been  obtained  and  paid  for. 
I  cannot  recommend  any  particular  style 
of  lamp,  as  any  of  the  standard  makes 
are  probably  as  safe  as  an  oil  lamp  can 
be  expected  to  be;  that  is,  they  are  not 
entirely  safe  under  any  conditions,  and 
should  not  be  operated  within  or  close  to 
valuable  buildings  that  are  not  fully  in¬ 
sured.  Brooders  are  frequently  burned, 
even  w’ith  the  best  of  care. 

2.  By  practice  upon  dead  birds  you 


EW-YO  R  K  E  R 

could  probably  learn  to  caponize  success¬ 
fully  from  the  printed  dii’ections  coming 
with  caponizing  sets,  or  frequently  print¬ 
ed  in  poultry  journals,  t  is  not  a  dif¬ 
ficult,  operation,  once  the  knack  is  learned. 

M.  b.  d. 


Changing  the  Hen  Ration 

Many  of  the  poultry  experts  are  hard 
at  work  trying  to  figure  out  some  new 
poultry  ration,  in  order  to  cut  down  the 
fearful  cost  of  feed.  •  They  all  seem  to 
agree  that  the  quantity  of  food  should  be 
kept  up  but  a  change  made  in  order  to 
reduce  the  cost.  The  first  thing  they 
turn  to  in  order  to  do  this  is  chopped 
clover  or  Alfalfa.  The  Cornell  people 
say  that  cornmeal  and  clover  in  equal 
parts  may  be  used  as  a  partial  substi¬ 
tute  for  wheat  bran.  The  leaves  and 
chaff  of  dover  hay  may  be  fed  dry  as  a 
mash,  or  cut  up  and  steamed  over  night, 
and  then  fed  in  a  trough.  This  is  one  of 
the  best  substitutes  for  the  more  expen¬ 
sive  protein  feeds.  Kens  like  gluten  meal 
as  a  rule,  and  this  may  be  used  to  re¬ 
place  part  pf  the  wheat  middlings.  In 
the  place  of  Avheat  barley  proves  a  good 
substitute,  and  it  often  happens  that  a 
good  bargain  may  be  made  in  shrunken 
wheat.  ^  When  it  comes  to  a  practical 
proposition,  however,  good,  well-cured 
c.over  or  Alfalfa,  either  fed  alone,  or  as 
part  of  the  dry  mash,  will  offer  the  most 
promising  substitute  for  more  expensive 
feeds,  and  it  will  soon  bo  so  that  Alfalfa 
properly  handled  will  proA’O  as  nece.ssary 
for  the  chicken  man  as  for  the  dairy  man. 

where  the  transplanted  roots  of 
Alfalfa  will  come  in  to  help  the  hen  man. 
It  might  not  pay  yet  to  attempt  trans¬ 
planting  on  a  large  acreage  scale,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  400  or  500  plants  of 
(  ossack  Alfalfa  will  provide  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  protein  needed  by  250 
hens. 
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ONLY  BRED  TO  LAY  PULIETS 
WILL  NOW  SHOW  A  PROFIT 

Standard  S.  C.  VU.  Leghorns 
and  White  Rocks 
Line-bred  and  trapnested.  The  blood 
of  Stoirs  and  Vineland  winners. 
PULLETS  for  Sale  to  begin  laying 
from  August  to  November. 

Cockerels  and  Hens 

EVERGREEN  FARM,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 

rLEGHORN  BREEDERS^ 

“With  The  Lay  Bred  in  Them” 

We  otter  White  Leghorn  males  and  females  at 
moderate  prices.  Carefully  selected  birds  from 
our  strain  of  exceptionally  heavy  layers.  Alany 
fully  pedigreed.  Healthy— vigorous— produc¬ 
tive.  Eeeru  bird  bred  and  reared  by  ns.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  assured.  Write  your  wants.  Circular  free. 

SPRECHER  BROS.,  Box  40,  Rehrerstown, Pa. 


l-bGHORNS 

6  hens  of  248  to  260-egK  itoek.  mated  to  cockerel  7314- 
6E2  stock)  for  $10  Pullets  of  same  etoek  $2  each. 
111.  CLAUDE  JONES  -  Craryville,  n!  Y. 


•xV^/  ww  liiLC  Jr  w  JL4JLi4£4  a  O  rOi  0210 

Early  hatch— prime  duality— 5S1.25  each  this 
month  only.  Mobegun  D'ariu,  JFeekskill,  N.  Y. 


Chicks 


S.  0.  W.  Ijcchorns.  #c.  and  up.  Jloiiey 
refunded  for  dead  chicks.  Cir.  free. 
W.  A.  LACVER,  McAIisterville,  Pa. 


Pullets  and  Csckerels  B'l^dMoo’kfwS 

Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  Bl.ack  Alinorcas  and  Silver 
Campines.  Maole  Cavs  Poultry  Yards,  R.  2,  Athens.  Pa. 


II  5  per  lOO 

SILVER,  WHITE  AND  COLUMBIAN 

WYANDOTTES. S.C.R.I.  REDS  and  r  GKin  UUCKIingS 

Aldbam  Poultry  Farm,  R.  34.  Phoenixville.  Pa. 


WyckoffStrainS.C.  W  Leghorns 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  51.  CASE.  Gilboa.N.Y. 


PULLETS 

REYNOLD’S  FARM. 


FOR  SALE.  April  White  Leg- 
horns;  best  egg  strain  ;  husky, 
farm-raised,  free-range  birds. 
R.  F.  D..  Annandaok.  New  Jersey 


White  Leghorn  April  Pullets 


^  5 

Farm,  Darlington^Mi). 


Leghorns-Barron-WyandolteSeia’"pSs  educed: 

Pullets  and  cockerels  from  inipoi-ted  stock,  records  200  to 
282.  Iniportedhens  with  records  over  250,  very  reasonable. 
Tested  yearJing  cocks,  the  Birron  Fjnn.  R.  3.  Connellsville  P«. 


500  VEARLING  i 

L  A  n  H  s  ti  imc  LOgiiui  113  Shipped 'on",  p'p  r  oV"aT 
Biverdale  Poultry  Farm.  Box  165  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


White  Leghorns  ®  Wales.SI.SO  each 


fin  RprI  Rrpprl«  Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese.  Turkeys,  Hares 
OUDOSlOreeUS  Pogs  and  Cavies.  Stock  and  Eggs, 
Catalogue  Free.  11.  A.  SOUOER,  Box  29,  SolleriTlIle.rB 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  n  eV  York®  show  s 

two  consecutive  years.  High-grade  utility  breeding 

Send  for  circular, 
MAPEECKOFT  FARMS,  Box  R.  Pawling, N.Y. 

!Fg  _ 

Breeders  for  sale.  Eegs  and  chicks  in  season, 

A,  C.  JONES.  Marvel  Homestead  Farm.  Georoetown,  Delaware 

100  White  Plymouth  Rock  Hens 

One  year  old.  Large,  vigorous  and  healthy  birds. 
Price,  $1.50  each.  IRVING  P.  FAVOR,  Jr..  Kyserike,  N.  Y. 

;.''JlliceBarreJRQcliCockerels‘„*ii?,r£;„;-.;:Y‘i: 

WILD  GEESE  Saia 

.  . - ——Must  make  room  Will  sell 

cheap.  Spring  HiU  Farm,  Koslyu,  Long  Island 

Haystack  Mountain  Farm  IxcPu^.'lioty.'" 

now  selling  Hens  from  oar  Breeding  Pens  at  $2-50  Each 

Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,  Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stockina:  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants.  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Swans, 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears.  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon,  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist,  Dept.  10,  Yardle  y.  Pa 

RD  Anril  let  Piillofe  f®*  Bred  from  prize  winners. 
JUHplII  l3irUIIBI8  Mn.S.  JACKMAN,  R.  Ho.  2.  Delevan.  N.  Y. 

BARRON  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Fine,  vigoroua  birds,  from  heaviest  laying  stock. 
Pnee,  $15  per  dozen.  Ransom  Farm,  Geneva,  Ohio 

For  Sale— 700  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

5  to  6  hundred  yearlingWhite  Leghorn  hens.  Price, 
SI  to  S1.50.  Pullets,  SI  to  Sl.iiS. 

C.  H.  WEBB, _ - _ Geneseo,  New  York 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

“Specially  bred  for  heavy  eop-praduction."  Bred  for  many 
generations  from  high-record  hens.  1,000  selected 
breeding  hens  and  cockerels  at  $1  and  $1.50  each. 
Must  have  room  for  growing  stock.  Buy  early  and 
save  money.  O.M.  LONflEWHOKEK,  Box  SQ,  Elizabeth  town,  Pa 

Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  Kierf 

imported  direct;  males  dams.  272  to  283-egg  records; 
hens  with  255  to  273-egg  records.  Males,  cockerels, 
hens,  and  pullets  for  sale.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachin,  N.Y, 


Send  for  our  12- Page  Reward  List 

showing  upwards  of  300  articles 
given  for  securing  subscriptions  to 

B>5c  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

•  Addr4$9,  Departnunt 

333  W,  30th  Street,  Netv  York  City 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

Wo  believe  every  advertiser  (n  oor  Poultry  Department  it 
honest  and  reliable.  We  stand  back  of  these  classi^d  adver¬ 
tisements  with  our  **  Square  Deal  Guarantee/'  aa  we  do  the 
display  advertisements.  Those  purchasing  eggs  for  batching 
and  baby  chicks  must  understand  that  they  are  assuming 
some  riak  when  erderingr  from  a  distance.  For  the  most  part 
egga  and  chicks  carry  safely,  but  sometimea  rouffh  han<ninff 
by  the  exprasa  companies  or  exi>08ure  to  hea':  and  cold  causes 
damage.  That  egga  fail  to  hatch  or  chicks  die  Is  not  conclusive 
evidence  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  and  we  sh^l 
not  consider  elaima  on  that  basis.  To  avoid  controversy 
buyer  and  seller  should  have  a  definite  undarstandiac  aa  to 
the  responsibility  assumed  in  case  of  dissatisfaction. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


In  answer  to  many  inquiries  regarding 
Commonwealth  Finance  Corporation, 
the  stock  of  which  is  being  promoted  by 
Sargeant  &  Co.,  we  quote  the  following 
from  Financial  World,  New  York  City : 

The  stock  cannot  be  regarded  in  the 
category  of  investments  at  all ;  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  extremely  .speculative 
and  to  describe  it  in  any  other  manner 
displays  extreme  lack  of  conservatism 
on  the  part  of  the  solicitors  and  on  the 
jiart  of  the  fiscal  agents  for  permitting 
them  to  do  so.  The  Commonwealth  Fi¬ 
nance  Corporation  has  been  organized 
with  a  capital  of  ,$10,000,000  cumulative 
preferred  stock  and  $7,.'100,000  common 
stock.  It  intends  to  finance  the  install¬ 
ment  payments  on  automobiles  and 
pursue  a  similar  policy  in  connection 
with  other  merchandise.  But  so  far  lit¬ 
tle  in  this  direction  has  been  accom- 
jfiished  as  most  of  the  efforts  put  forth 
at  the  present  time  have  been  toward 
laising  this  large  capital  and  this  is  be¬ 
ing  done  through  agents  all  over  the 
country,  who  receive  an  extremely  liberal 
commission  for  selling  the  stock. 

August  .'Ird  I  shipped  a  case  of  eggs  to 
Berrian  Bros.,  .30  Washington  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  returns  claim 
2  5-12  dozen  broken.  Taking  this  up 
with  the  local  American  Express  agent 
for  adjustment,  I  wms  informed  that  the 
Public  Service  Commission  had  given  the 
express  companies  the  privilege  of- 
breaking  live  per  cent  of  all  shipments  of 
eggs  without  the  shipper  having  any  re¬ 
dress  ;  that  the  company  wouhl  only  pay 
for  eleven  out  of  the  twenty-nine  broken. 
Is  this  statement  a  fact?  If  so,  it  seems 
to  me  as  if  it  were  a  premium  for  the 
express  employees  to  handle  eggs  care¬ 
lessly,  or,  to  give  a  dishonest  commi-ssion 
merchant  a  fir.st-class  chance  to  claim  a 
breakage  of  one  and  one-half  dozen 
where  there  really  was  none. 

On  .Tuly  1st  the  express  company  made 
an  advance  of  20  2-3  per  cent,  in  the 
rate  from  ISIexico,  N.  Y. — our  shipping 
station — to  New  York  City.  It  looks  as 
if  they  were  trying  to  drive  the  poultry- 
men  out  of  business.  What  do  you  think 
of  it?  '  S.  T.  s. 

New  York. 

The  Public  Service  Commission  has 
made  no  such  ruling  as  the  subscriber 
has  been  informed.  The  American  Ex- 
pi-ess  Co.  has  made  such  a  ruling,  and 
we  under.stand  filed  regulation  with  the 
Public  Service  Commission.  We  doubt  if 
the  ruling  would  be  approved  by  the 
courts,  and  we  propose  testing  it  for  the 
benefit  of  poultrymen,  just  as  soon  as 
we  can  find  a  shipper  who  is  willing 
to  co-operate  with  us  in  the  matter  in  a 
case  of  breakage  where  the  express  com¬ 
pany  is  clearly  responsible  for  it. 

The  service  of  the  express  company 
in  this  regulation  is  well  intended  to 
drive  the  poultrymen  out  of  business  as 
S.  T.  S.  suggests.  Poultrymen  should 
protest  to  the  Public  Service  Commis¬ 
sion  against  the  express  companies’  reg¬ 
ulations. 

An  agent,  a  Mr.  W.  L.  .Tohnson, 
claiming  to  represent  the  Smith  nurs¬ 
eries,  near  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  travel¬ 
ing  Central  Kentucky  selling,  or  rather 
soliciting  orders  for  Fall  delivery.  His 
lithographic  reproductions  of  his  fruit 
and  tree  stocks  are  marvels  of  artistry. 
Al.so  his  prices  are  wonderful  for  these 
goods,  inasmuch  as  they  are,  it  would 
seem  to  the  layman,  exorbitant.  Have 
you  by  chance  ever  heard  of  this  gentle¬ 
man  or  his  connections,  and  would  you 
consider  three-year-old  assorted  grape¬ 
vines  so  wonderful  as  to  produce  the 
first  year?  Would  you  pay  twelve  dol¬ 
lars  a  dozen  for  such  Aunes?  Would 
pecan  trees  grafted  to  black  walnut  roots 
grow  absolutely  and  bear  the  first  year? 
Will  the  shrub  tree  raspberry  grow  that 
fruit  in  clusters,  like  bunches  of  grapes 
and  would  cherry  trees  also  dwarf,  bear 
cluster  cherries.  The  cost  of  these 
trees  is  from  one  dollar  to  four  dollars 
each,  according  to  size.  Also  did  you 
over  bear  of  an  imported  tree  sperm  oil 
coming  from  Holland,  which  would  save 
grape  and  other  vines  from  rot  or  the 
prey  of  insects  and  worms?  This  sperm 
oil,*  the  man  Johnson  declares,  will  halt 
the  spread  of  pear  blight.  Ever  hear  of 
it?  Please  advise  me  your  opinion  of 
this  inan  and  his  goods,  as  I  have  been 
talked  into  signing  an  order  for  grapes 
from  the  man  to  the  amount  of  a  dozen 
jilants  one  dollar  each  plant. 

Kentucky.  E.  w.  E. 

We  never  heard  of  this  “wonderful” 
tree  agent  before,  but  we  know  his  kind. 
It’s  the  same  variety  guff  that  has  been 
handed  out  by  H.  ]\I.  Whiting  for  a  dozen 
years  or  more.  Neither  have  we  ever 
heard  of  such  a  nursery  as  is  described  at 
or  near  Washington,  D.  C. 

W.  L.  Johnson  in  making  the  claims 
as  alleged  secured  the  orders  by  fraud¬ 
ulent  misrepresentations  and  our  recom¬ 
mendation  to  all  those  who  got  caught 


would  be  to  pool  their  interests  and  hire 
a  lawyer  with  view  to  refusing  the  stock 
when  delivered  and  resist  payment  on  the 
orders.  , 

June  1  an  agent  for  the  J.  B.  Colt 
Co.,  New  York,  came  to  my  home  to  in¬ 
terest  me  in  their  light  plant.  At  first 
I  did  not  even  consider  it  seriously  as 
we  never  had  thought  of  anything  of  the 
kind  and  I  knew  nothing  about  it,  but 
he  explained  to  me  that  the  plant  would 
be  installed  and  we  could  have  the  use 
of  it  for  two  months  on  approval;  that 
it  was  little  trouble  to  install  it  and  the 
cost  of  running  it  would  not  be  but  $10 
a  year  with  moderate  use.  He  also  said 
it  would  not  cost  more  than  $20  to  in¬ 
stall  the  plant.  I  was  to  have  seven 
lamps,  a  stove  with  oven,  etc.,  the  cost 
to  be  .$210.  He  came  before  dark  and 
talked  until  11.30  and  finally  he  referred 
to  your  paper,  as  a  copy  carrying  your 
adv.  of  the  plant  was  on  the  table.  I  knew 
you  back  all  your  advertisements  and  fin¬ 
ally  I  signed  the  contract.  As  I  never 
had  any  experience  of  this  kind  I  did 
not  read  the  contract  carefully  until 
afterwards  and  I  found  there  was  no 
mention  of  the  two  months  on 
trial,  etc.  It  is  also  stated  that 
they  would  not  be  responsible  for  any¬ 
thing  their  agents  said,  this  was  in  very 
fine  print.  Now  Avould  you  call  that  a 
square  deal?  The  next  morning  on  the 
first  mail  I  sent  the  agent  a  letter  ask¬ 
ing  him  not  to  .send  my  order  and  re¬ 
quested  him  to  call  or  at  least  let  me 
hear  from  him  as  I  had  been  hasty  and 
wished  to  talk  it  over  but  have  never 
seen  or  heard  anything  from  him,  but 
know  he  was  near  here  a  short  time 
after  the  transaction.  On  .Tune  6th  I 
wrote  the  company  and  explained  that  I 
had  been  hasty  and  stating  my  reasons 
asked  them  to  cancel  my  order.  They 
wrote  me  the  order  had  been  accepted 
and  could  not  be  canceled.  Then  I  wrote 
them  I  was  willing  to  pay  a  reasonable 
amount  rather  than  have  any  trouble. 
They  never  replied  to  that  letter  but 
instead  shipped  the  plant  and  it  reached 
here  last  Saturday,  .Tune  23d.  I  h.ave 
not  removed  it  and  am  trusting  to  you 
to  help  me  out  of  my  trouble.  Please 
remember  when  I  first  wrote  them  they 
had  gone  to  no  trouble  on  my  account. 
I  do_  not  want  the  plant  ns  it  is  too  ex¬ 
pensive  for  farmers  in  my  circumstances. 
The  pipe  alone  would  cost,  I  am  sure, 
more  than  the  $20  to  say  nothing  of  the 
work  at  45  cents  an  hour  and  the  extra 
labor  about  the  house,  as  I  now  under¬ 
stand  the  floors  have  to  be  taken  up,  etc. 

M.  D. 

This  is  a  typical  case  in  which  the 
farmer  has  been  persuaded  against  his 
will  to  sign  a  contract  for  a  lighting 
plant  which  he  does  not  want  or  that  he 
cannot  afford.  The  J.  B.  Colt  Co.  is 
one  of  the  honorable  acetylene  lighting 
houses.  There  is  no  better  acetylene 
lighting  outfit  than  the  Colt.  We  believe 
the  company  would  not  knowingly  permit 
their  salesmen  to  make  misstatements 
about  the  plant  or  cost  of  operation. 
Perhaps  there  was  no  intentional  mis¬ 
representation  on  the  part  of  the  sales¬ 
man,  but  at  any  rate  it  does  appear 
that  in  his  anxiety  to  make  the  sale  he 
underestimated  the  cost  of  imstallation 
and  operation.  We  want  farmers  to 
distinctly  understand  that  Avhen  they 
sign  orders  with  salesmen  of  the  J. 
B.  Colt  Co.,  or  any  other  acetylene  gas 
house  the  order  cannot  be  cancelled 
except  when  the  signature  to  the  order  is 
secured  by  fraudulent  misrepresentations. 
The  firm  is  within  its  legal  right  in  hold¬ 
ing  the  other  party  to  the  contract  to 
the  terms  of  it,  while  we  do  not  ap¬ 
prove  the  principle  of  forcing  goods  of 
any  kind  on  unwilling  purchasers.  We 
accept  the  advertising  of  this  house 
which  we  have  always  found  strictly 
honorable;  but  readers  must  not  assume 
because  of  this  that  they  are  safe  in 
signing  an  order  for  a  plant  Avith  the 
company  and  cancel  it  afterwards  if 
they  want  to. 

Another  point  aa'o  want  to  impress 
farmers  with  is  that  no  matter  what 
representations  the  agent  or  salesman 
may  make  verbally  the  condition  specified 
in  the  order  itself  is  all  the  company 
Avill  recognize.  Make  the  salesman  or 
agent  Avrite  in  the  contract  every  prom¬ 
ise  made  A’^erbally.  A  clau.se  to  this  effect 
is  usually  printed  in  small  type  and  is 
usually  unnoticed  until  after  the  contract 
is  signed.  Bead  every  word  of  every  con¬ 
tract  before  signing  and  don’t  sign  or¬ 
ders  for  anything  until  you  are  sure  you 
want  the  goods  ordered. 


Bessie  had  a  new  dime  to  invest  in 
ice-cream  soda.  “Wh.v  don’t  you  give 
your  dime  to  missions?”  said  the  mini.s- 
ter  who  Avas  calling.  “I  thought  about 
that,”  said  Bessie,  “but  I  think  I’ll  buy 
the  ice-cream  and  let  the  druggist  give 
it  to  the  missions.” — The  Christian  Her¬ 
ald. 


Louden  Barn  Building  Service 

Saves  Time,  Trouble,  Material  and  Labor 

T^e  Louden  Architectural  Department  was  established  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  agisting  farmers  and  dairymen  in  planning, 
building  and  equipping  barns.  It  is  the  greatest  organization  of 
exclusively  barn  architects  in  America.  It  is  under  the  personal 
direction  of  Mr.  Wm,  Louden,  whose  more  than  50  years’  practical  experience 
makes  him  the  acknowledged  leading  authority  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
barn  building  and  equipment. 

HERE  IS  WHAT  WE  OFFER  YOU 

Practical  suggestions  by  our  experts  that  may  save  you  many  dollars  in 
material  and  building  cost;  a  more  easily  operated,  more  profitable  barn  for 
preliminary  plans  in  which  your  own  ideas  and  needs  are  care¬ 
fully  worked  out.  We  make  no  charge  for  this  service.  Just  write  a  postal 
stating  how  rnany  head  and  what  kind  of  stock  you  wish  to  house,  and 
our  experts  will  get  busy  at  once.  For  complete  working  plans  with  material 

specifications,  we  make  a  very  modest  charge. 

“Louden  Barn  Plans”  Sent  Postpaid 

No  Charge — No  Obligation 
A  112-page  book,  not  a  catalog.  Ought  to 
be  In  the  hands  of  every  farmer  who  contem¬ 
plates  building  or  remodeling  a  barn.  Contains 
illustrations  of  74  barns  and  farm  buildings  of 
all  sizes  and  kinds  with  full  description  and 
estimated  cost. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  this  book  for  the 
asking.  Write  for  it  today.  Consult  it  before 
you  build,  and  save  money  and  trouble. 

The  Louden  Machinery  Co. 

Over  SO  Years  in  Business 

2609  Court  St.  Fairfield,  Iowa 


Equip  Your  Barn 
The  Louden  Way 

Louden  Labor  Saving  Barr  Equip¬ 
ment  is  used  in  over  a  million  barns. 
As  profitable  with  a  few  cows  as 
with  a  large  herd.  Cuts  barn-labor 
to  one-third.  Keeps  cows  in  greater 
comfort,  safety  and  health- 
increases  their  productiveness. 

Stalls  and  Stanchions 
Litter  and  Feed  Carriers 
Barn  and  Garage  DoorHangers 
Horse  Barn  Equipment 
Automatic  Water  Bowls 
Cupolas  and  Ventilators 
Hay  Tools  Animal  Pens 
Power  Hoists 
Everything  for  the  Barn. 

SSA-poffe  Catalog  showing  full  Louden 
Line  sent  on  reguest  without  charge. 


GROW  MORE  WHEAT 


.Toin  the  jMillion  Acre  Wheat  Cam¬ 
paign  and  help  New  York  .State  grow 
her  own,  breadstuff.  Other  States,  too, 
are  increasing  the  acreage  of  grain. 
Use  good  seed,  fertilize  liberally  and 
make  a  Perfect  Seed  Bed  Avith 

“Acme”  Pulverizing  Hariow 

J.  F.  Eastman,  agronomist,  Morrisville, 
N.  Y.,  says:  “The  ‘  Acme  ’  is  pinticulaiTy 
valuable  for  llnisbing  a  seed  bed  for  wheat. 
It  coniiiacts  the  soil  well  below  and  leaves  it 
quite  loose  on  top.” 

“Acme”  sizes;  One-borse  to  four-horse; 
8  ft.  to  )7l6  ft.  wide.  Send  today  for  “The 
Acme  AVay  to  Crops  That  Pay”— free. 


With  this  Simplex  Ditoher-Terracer 

Works  in  any  soil,  clay  or  gumbo.  Digs  V-shaped 
ditch  down  to  4  ft.  Practically  all  steel.  Reversi¬ 
ble.  Equal  to  100  men.  Fays  for  itself  in  a  day. 


BROWH; 

FENCE 


-Wonderful  Money  Saving 
»  Fence  Book .  Over  1 50  Styles.  I3<f  Per, Rod  UpH 
Gate.s-Steel  Posts- Barb  Wire,'-'-^ — ^ ^ ' 
DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY -FREIGHT  PAIO 
All  heavy  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED  W1RE.S.  130 
per  rod  up.  Get  free  Book  and  Sample  to  test. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO., 
Dept.  53  •  -  .^Cleveland,  Ohie 


WITTE 


GET  A 

"KERO  OIL”  ENGINE 

Save  $15  to  $200 

Have  More  Power— Do  your 
work  easier— Get  a  bet¬ 
ter  engine— At  less  cost—' 

Make  more  money — Save 
more  fuel — Immediate  Shipment 
—No  waiting  —  Five-Year 
Guarantee— 90-Day  Trial— Hundreds  of  engines 
—2  to  22  H-P.— all  styles— Beady  lo  Ship— Suit  your¬ 
self  as  to  terms— Cash— or  Payments— or 

NO 

ilV  mvill-ll.  righted)— “How  to  Judge 
Ei’gii'cs”— and  latest  wholesale  fac- 
I II  i  WW  1  to*’y  prices— Direct.  I  ship  every- 
■  where  in  the  U.  S.—  guarantee 
safe  delivery — Save  you  $15  to  $200 — make  you  the 
best  price.  I  ship  big  engines — or  small  engines 
—on  wire  orders.— ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1898  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1898  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  | 


The  New  GREENWOOD  LIME  and 
FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTER 


TOP  FEED-NO  RUSTING-NO  CLOGGING 

Wc  guarantee  thia  machine  to  spread,  accurately  and  positively,  100 
to  3,600  lbs.  per  acre,  any  trranular  material,  whether  damp,  dry. 
heavy,  or  Hwht.  With  special  equipment  we  will  distribute  core 
line,  coarse  ground  lime  stone,  etc.  Wnte  tor  booklet  lito 

GREENWOOD  MFG.  CO.,  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 


New  Kemp  Clhnax  Spreader 


A  Durable,  Practical,  Light  Draft,  Low  Down  Spreader. 

You  Get  40  Years’  Experience  in  This  Machine. 
AVrite  for  v.alual)le  article  on  “Saving  and  AppIkaUon  ol  Manure  -  ” 

THE  N.  J.  KEMP  CO.,  Bataviei.  N.  Y. 


FARMERS 


HANDY 
WAGON 

Low  oteel  wheels,  wide^  tires,  inako 
loading  and  handling  easier.  Weiur- 
nish  Steel  Wlieeltj.to  fit  any  axle,  to 
carry  any  load.  Plain  or  grooved  tire* 
Catalogue  sent  free. 

EMPIRE  MFG.COm  Box  396,  Quincy, lib 


1,000  Bushels  of  Potatoes  Wanted 

The  Department  of  Foods  and  Mar¬ 
kets  has  an  order  for  1,000  bushels  of 
cull  ,  potatoes.  The  requirements  of 
this  order  are  that  they  shall  be  packed 
in  barrels  and  delivery  made  on  or  be¬ 
fore  Sept.  28.  The  price  is  $1.65  per 
barrel,  f.  o.  b.  loading  station.  Associa¬ 
tions  or  growers  interested  should  com¬ 
municate  with  the  Department  of  Foods 
and  Markets,  204  Franklin  Street,  New 
York. 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Current  prices  and  news  at  New  Tork  and 
other  places  noted*. 

NEW  YORK,  AUGUST  16,  1917. 


BUTTER. 

Prices  are  di;:htly  higher  and  business  active, 
with  considerable  speculative  trade  noted.  Pack¬ 
ing  stock  in  larger  supply  and  selling  rather 
slowly. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  41l^&  42 

Good  to  Choice  .  38  & 

Lower  Grades .  36  @  39 

Dairy,  best .  40  ®  41 

Common  to  Good .  34  @  39 

City  made .  33  ®  35^ 

Packing  Stock .  32  &  34^ 

Process  . 35  &  39 


Elgin,  Ill.,  butter  market,  89’2  cents. 

CHEESE. 

A  higher  range  of  prices  is  reported  in  up¬ 
state  markets,  and  a  somewhat  firmer  holding 
of  the  better  grades  by  dealers  here.  Current 
business  is  light,  both  in  speculative  and  con¬ 
sumptive  lines. 


Whole  Milk,  fancy  .  23}^®  24 

Good  to  choice .  21  ®  23 

Lower  grades .  18  ®  21 

Skims,  best .  IG^s®  17^ 

Fair  to  good .  9  ®  15 

Watertown,  N.  T .  22J4®  2294 

Utica,  N.Y .  22  @  22U 


EGGS, 

The  scarcity  of  fancy  grades  Is  still  more 
marked,  and  prices  two  cents  higher  on  stock 
free  from  heat  damage.  The  grades  running 
medium  or  thereabouts  are  urgently  offered*,  and 
at  cut  prices  when  necessary  to  move  them. 
The  unsettled  conditions  have  led  to  an  in¬ 
creased  trade  In  storage  eggs,  high  grades  of 
which  have  sold  above  recent  figures. 


White,  choice  to  fancy .  62  ®  54 

Medium  to  good . 48  ®  51 

Mixed  colors,  best .  46  @  48 

Common  to  good .  40  ®  44 

Gathered,  best .  42  ®  43 

Medium  to  good  .  35  ®  38 

Lower  grades .  22  ®  30 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Broilers,  lb .  29  ®  33 

Spring  Ducks,  lb .  22  ®  23 

Fowls  .  24  ®  26 

Roosters  .  15  ®  10 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  best  lb .  80  ®  32 

Common  to  good  .  20  ®  25 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  34  ®  35 

Roasters  .  28  ®  .30 

Fowls .  22  @  25 

Roost  3rs . IT  ®  18 

Spring  Ducks .  21  ®  23 

Squabs,  doz .  150  ®  4  25 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Native  Steers .  9  50  @14  60 

Bulls .  6  00  ®  9  00 

Oxen  . 8  00  @  9  50 

Cows  .  4  50  ®  8  60 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 14  00  @16  25 

Culls .  6  00  @1180 

Sheep,  100  lbs . fl  00  @10  50 

Lambs  . 14  00  @17  00 

Hogs . 14  00  @17  50 


Nearby,  bu . . . 

Peppers,  bbl . 

String  Beans  bu . 

Turnips,  bbl . 

Squash,  bbl . . . 

Egg  Plants,  bu . 

Peas,  bu . 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt  crate . . . 

Nearby,  3  pk.  box  . . 

Horseradish,  100  lbs . 

Lima  Beans,  bu . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Sweet  Corn,  nearby,  100  . 

Pickles,  bbl . 

Okra,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  2  bu.  crate . 

Celery,  .doz . 

Kale,  bbl . 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  . 

No.  2 . 

No.  3 . 

Clover  mixed . 

Straw,  Rye, . 


GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2.  red,  . 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . 

Flour,  carlots,  at  N.Y.  bbl.... 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . 

Rye,  free  from  onion . 
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Gasoline  Engines  (Rebuilt)  For  Sale 

6  H.  P.  on  skids;  7, 10, 12  and  15  H.  P.  on  trucks. 
Overhauled;  good  running  order;  ^  to  H  new 
prices.  Sold  on  trial.  Get  prices  and  proposition. 
The  Arbuckle-Kyan  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


THE  GILBERT  FARM  SCHOOL  |,Iceive"'pupVs 

For  information  concerning  admission  and  course 
of  study,  address  THE  CILBERT  FARM  SCHOOL,  Georgetown,  Conn 


Subscribers^  Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  soil  or  exchansre.  make  it  known  here. 
This  Rato  will  bo  6  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers’  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other  pages. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week's  Issue. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — no  men  for  farm  work  In  Cortland 
Coun't.v,  married  or  single.  Good  wages,  good 
houses  furnished  married  men.  Apply  Cortland 
County  Farm  Bureau,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  teamsters  for  private  place; 

first  class  living  and  working  conditions;  good 
wages  and  permanent  position  for  sober,  reli¬ 
able  men.  Address  R.  GRINDROD,  Cold  Spring, 
Putnam  County,  N.  Y. 


STEADY  MAN  for  general  farm  work;  must  be 
good  milker  and  plowman;  good  wages  aiuf 
year-round  position  for  satisfactory  man;  state 
age,  nationality,  experience  and  reference  In 
first  letter.  MERRYTHOUGHT  FARM,  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Conn. 


WANTED — Working  farm  superintendent;  mar¬ 
ried;  must  be  competent  leader  of  men;  knowl¬ 
edge  of  machinery,  tractors,  trucks  and  electric 
plant  indispensable.  Address  NO.  2301,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — General  farmer,  married,  not  over 
4.5,  to  work  on  farm  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y. ; 
must  be  good  man  with  cows  and  livestock; 
would  be  interested  in  man  and  son;  good 
tenant  lionse  and  usual  arrangement  for  milk, 
firewood,  etc.  We  have  a  small  herif  of  choice 
Jerseys  and  some  horses  and  want  a  man  who 
will  give  them  care;  will  pay  good  wages  to 
right  man,  or  man  and  son.  Address  J.  H.  L. 
TODD,  Bellvale,  N.  Y. 


FARM  MANAGER  WANTED— Man  with  expe¬ 
rience  in  raising  cattle,  hogs,  potatoes  and 
corn,  to  manage  farm  in  St.  Johns  County, 
tlorida;  climate  delightful  all  year;  good  open¬ 
ing  for  good  man.  Address  F.  W.  KIRTLAND, 
St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


WOOL. 

Trading  has  been  less  active,  though  of  fairly 
large  volume.  Sales  at  Boston  have  been: 
New  York  and  Michigan,  fine  unwashed,  58  to 
60;  Delaine  Merino  unwashed,  72  to  74;  three- 
eighths  blood,  74  to  75;  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania, 
half  blood  combing,  73  to  75;  washed  Delaine, 
80  to  82;  New  England,  half  blood,  67  to  68; 
three-eighths  blood,  72  to  73;  Texas  scoured,  8 
to  12  montlis,  $1.45  to  .|1.70.  Oregon  No.  1 
staple,  .?1,75. 

FRUITS. 

The  apple  market  continues  overloaded  with 
drops  and  culls.  A  few  lots  of  hand-picked 
Oldenburg  have  sold  at  high  figures.  Peaches 
In  large  supply  and  averaging  lower.  The  high¬ 
est  comn>ercial  prices  have  been  received  for 
some  lots  from  West  Virginia.  The  nearby 
crop  is  showing  up  rather  small,  many  going 
below  $1.50  per  crate.  Berries  are  bringing 
high  prices  when  sound.  Muskmelons  selling  at 
a  very  wide  range,  this  applying  to  both  East¬ 
ern  and  Western  grown. 

Apples,  new,  bbl .  2  00  @  5  00 

Blackberries,  qt .  12  @  14 

Huckleberries,  qt .  11  ®  16 

Muskmelons,  bu .  50  @2  50 

AVatcrmelons,  carload . 150  00®  400  00 

Peaches,  DeL  and  Md.,  crate .  1  00  @  3  00 

West  Va.,  crate .  2  00  @3  00 

Pennsylvania,  crate  . 150  @  200 

Jersey,  crate .  1  60  @  2  00 

Arkansas,  bn,  bkt, . 1  50  @  2  75 

Currants,  qt .  5  @  8 

Raspberries,  red,  pint .  4  @  14 

Pears,  Le  Conte,  bbl .  4  00  @  7  00 

Kieffer,  bbL .  2  50  @  3  75 

Nearby,  bu .  1  OO  ®  2  00 

Plums,  81b.  bkt .  30  ®  40 

VEGETABLES. 

Potato  receipts  are  somewhat  smaller,  and 
prices  slightly  advanced.  A  serious  drouglit  In 
parts  of  the  East  Is  cutting  the  late  yield,  ns 
It  has  hit  the  fields  just  at  the  time  when  most 
in  need  of  moisture.  Sweet  corn  in  large  re¬ 
ceipt,  but  selling  readily,  though  at  low  price.s. 
Cabbage  very  low.  A  few  cauliflowers  from  up 
State  section  are  on  hand,  bringing  high  prices, 
when  showing  the  normally  fancy  quality  ex¬ 
pected  in  receipts  from  that  section.  Tomato 
quality  is  improving,  and  receipts  from  nearby 
large. 


Potatoes — Long  Island,  bbl .  3  50  @  4  00 

Del.  and  Md  .  3  00  @3  75 

Jersey .  3  25  @3  75 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  4  00  @  7  00 

Beets,  bbl .  1  75  @  2  25 

Carrots,  bbl .  1  60  @  3  00 

Cabbage,  bbl .  50  @  1  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  26  @  1  25 

Onions,  Southern,  bu .  60  @  1  60 


FIRST  CLASS,  single  dairyman  and  an  assis¬ 
tant,  for  small  Ohio  Guernsey  herd;  up-to- 
date  equipment;  pleasant  location;  must 
competent,  reliable,  with  good  habits.  Write 
fully,  with  references  and  wages  expected,  NO. 
2402,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  on  seven  (7)  acre 
farm  in  Connecticut,  34  miles  from  New 
York;  man  w'ho  understands  fancy  poultry  pre¬ 
ferred;  wife  to  do  general  housework;  good 
home  and  treatment  to  proper  parties;  must  bo 
well  recommended.  Address  NO.  2404,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farmer  to  take  charge  and  operate 
160-acre  farm.  North  Central  Indiana,  as  a 
commercial  proposition;  fully  stocked;  sheep, 
hogs  and  teams;  $100  a  month  and*  share  of 
profits.  Good  oportunlty  for  right  man.  Man 
with  farm  experience  in  Central  West  pre¬ 
ferred.  NO.  2405,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  FARM  MANAGER — Good  position 
open  for  an  honest,  sober,  energetic  middle- 
aged  married  man  without  children  jjref erred, 
to  take  charge  of  a  fifty-acre  farm  on  Long 
Island;  must  be  a  practical  all  around  farmer 
who  thoroughly  understanjs  farm  machinery, 
rotation  of  crops  and  the  care  and  feeding  of 
stock.  An  unusual  opix>rtunity  for  the  right 
man.  Wife  to  board  two  or  tliree  In  help. 
Give  full  particulars  and  wages  wanted.  NO. 
2409,  care  Rural  Ntfw- Yorker. 


WANTED — A  first-class  herdsman  and  butter- 
maker;  familar  with  pure-bred  cattle  and 
A.  R.  work,  to  take  charge  of  small,  but  select 
herd  of  Guernseys  under  supervision  of  farm 
manager;  highest  wages  paid  amf  first-class 
ljungalow  furnished;  prefer  married  man  of 
good  habits  and  ability;  personal  interview  Is 
desired.  This  is  one  of  the  best  opportunities 
sred.  This  s  one  of  the  best  opportunities 
in  the  State  for  the  right  man.  When  an¬ 
swering  give  full  details  as  to  ag,e  size 
of  family,  experience,  etc.  Address  NO.  2389, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  (single  preferred) 
to  care  for  Belgian  mares  and  stallions;  must 
understand  growing  colts;  must  be  temperate. 
References  rc<iuired.  Address  NO.  2390,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — At  once,  a  tlioroughly  reliable,  tem¬ 
perate  man  for  general  farm  work;  good 
teamster  and  milker.  M.  G.  ELDER,  Patter- 
sonville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Herdsman;  single,  Protestant,  about 
Sept.  1st;  no  liquor  or  cigarettes;  partly  Reg. 
Holsteins;  references  required;  state  age,  na¬ 
tionality.  F*.  H.  WILLIAMS,  Supt.,  Rokeby 
Dairy  Farm,  Barrytowu,  N,  Y. 


WANTED — At  once,  young  man,  single,  to 
work  on  small  fruit  and  poultr.v  farm.  ELIZ¬ 
ABETH  ALLEN,  B.  2,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  once,  experienced  man  to  handle 
evaporator  plant  for  drying  peaches  and  ap¬ 
ples.  Give  reference  and  experience  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  KELSEY  FRUIT  FARM,  Trumansburg, 
N.  Y. ;  R.  J.  Johnston,  Supt. 


WANTED — At  once,  married  farmer;  shares  or 
salary;  give  wages,  age,  religion.  NO.  2411, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BEAUTIFUL  llO-ACRE  FARM,  State  road. 
JAMES  WEST,  Cassville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  rent,  with  option  of  buying,  4 
to  10  aero  farm  within  commuting  distance 
from  New  York.  House  must  have  ortfinary 
conveniences.  Possession  November  or  Decem¬ 
ber.  Full  particulars  in  first  letter.  NO.  2M4, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  EXCHANGE — Fifty-acre  farm  near  Buffalo 
for  small  place  In  Now  England  college  vicin¬ 
ity.  NO.  2392,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Teamster  on  country  estate.  E.  A. 
JONES,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  of  gentleman’s 
estate  by  married  American;  quialified  by 
years  of  experience;  copies  of  references  upon 
re(inest.  NO.  2384,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER  HEAD  or  Superintendent  on  pri¬ 
vate  estate  wltli  practical  knowledge  of 
lawns,  driveways,  trees,  shrubs,  hedges  fruits 
and  vegetables;  also  farming,  care  of  stock  and 
poultry;  30  years  at  the  trade  both  commercial 
and  private;  married,  no  children;  best  of  ref¬ 
erences.  Address  NO.  2395,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  or  Supt.,  at  liberty  Nov.  1st; 
$1,800,00.  NO.  2396,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED,  on  or  after  Nov.  1st,  by 
successful  farm  foreman;  married,  small  fam¬ 
ily;  best  of  references.  Address  NO.  2397, 
care  Rural  New-Yorkre. 


POSITION  as  housekeeper  by  educated  woman; 

references  exchanged.  NO.  2393,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  (American) — Energctiej  young 
man  desires  permanent  position  on  a  poulti-y 
farm  in  New  York  or  adjacent  States;  has  had 
a  college  course  and*  practical  experience;  one- 
man  plant  preferred.  GEORGE  WOODS,  23 
Herkimer  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  DAIRY  HAND— Single,  35, 
wishes  position,  assistant  herdsman,  after 
September  3.  Particulars,  wages,  first  letter. 
ROBERT  BROOKFIELD,  Berwyn,  Penna. 


YOUNG  SINGLE  MAN  seeks  position  on  private 
place  as  herdsman,  dairyman  or  poultry;  at 
present  engaged;  best  of  reference.  W.  J. 
IIBALY,  Far  Hills,  N.  J. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  with,  thirty  years’ 
practical  experience  In  estate  management, 
open  for  engagement;  at  present  on  large  estate 
in  Northern  New  .Torsey;  best  of  references. 
NO.  2406,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER — Holland-American,  excep¬ 
tional  ability  in  scientific  and  practical  man¬ 
agement  of  men  and  equipment,  just  through 
extensive  and  expensive  building  operations, 
open  for  engagement  after  Sept.  15;  personal 
recommendations;  only  high  class  propositions 
considereif.  Address  NO.  2398,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED  as  farm  manager  by 
practical  young  farmer;  no  children;  nothing 
but  permanent  position  where  good  man  will  be 
appreciated  will  be  considered;  willing  worker; 
moderate  salary;  best  habits.  NO.  2410,  care 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


IF  in  need  of  good,  efficient  man  for  manager, 
write  to  NO.  2340,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 
July  28;  still  open  for  engagement. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager;  married 
American;  age  28;  life  experience;  strictly 
temperate,  NO.  2400,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  farm  or  estate  man¬ 
ager  by  educated  middle-aged  man,  44  years, 
married,  no  family.  Life  experience  with  the 
better  class  of  farms  aiuf  estates,  understands 
thoroughly  care  and  raising  of  horses,  cattle, 
calves,  hogs,  poultry  Incubators,  raising  of  all 
kinds  of  farm  and  garden  products,  llowers, 
fruits,  grapes,  etc.,  on  large  scale.  Green¬ 
houses,  hotbeds,  etc.;  all  kinds  of  machinery; 
everything  pertaining  to  a  large  estate.  Han¬ 
dling  of  help  to  the  best  advantage;  bookkeep¬ 
ing,  etc.  Was  for  13  years  superintendent  of 
large  institution  and  am  still  in  the  same  ca¬ 
pacity.  Desirous  of  making  change  and  can 
furnish  excellent  references.  Will  not  consider 
any  proposition  witlr  salary  of  less  than 
$1,800  per  year  to  start,  with  house,  etc.  Ad¬ 
dress  NO.  2403,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  FARMS  for  sale;  one  suitable  for  Sum¬ 
mer  boarders,  fruit,  etc.;  other  a  first  class 
dairy  farm.  D.  F*.  ROBINSON,  Pawlet.  Vt. 


LONG  ISLAND  chicken  farm,  fruit,  vegetables, 
14  modern  buildings,  12  acres;  cost  .$20,000; 
sacrifice  for  $5,5000.  EMIL  STEF'FEXS,  Center 
Moriches,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — F’arm,  fifty  acres;  crops,  equip¬ 
ment;  fine  location;  two  miles,  city  Batavia. 
Consult  owner,  L.  F\  CLARK,  Route  4,  Batavia, 

N.  y. 


F'OH  SALE — A  small  place  of  2  acres  of  tillable 
land;  gowl  bouse,  barn,  henhouse;  one  mile 
from  clinreh,  store,  etc. ;  price  very  reasonable. 
GREEN  MT.  HOUSE,  Box  13,  No.  Powiml,  Vt. 


GENERAL  FARM,  132  acres;  good  buildings; 

near  depot;  .$30  per  acre;  small  cash  pay¬ 
ment.  NO.  2407,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARYLAND  FARM  for  sale;  108  acres;  20 
miles  from  Baltimore;  or  exchange  for  New 
York  State  farm.  NO.  2408,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  F’OR  SALE — 106  acres,  Steuben  Co.,  N, 
Y.,  2%  miles  Erie  R.  R. ;  good,  productive 
soil;  raises  large  crops  hay,  grain,  potatoes; 
good  fences,  good  water;  no  waste  land;  very- 
gootf  9-room  house;  large  basement  bani.  Price 
.$3,300;  $1,000  cash;  balance,  long  time  mort¬ 
gage.  F’urther  particulars  and  photos  on  re¬ 
quest.  ARCHIE  LLOYD,  Cameron  Mills,  N.  Y. 


BUY  this  165-acro  riverside  farm  and  get  rich; 

$50  acre;  half  cash;  an  unlimited  sui)ply  of 
plant  food;  half  the  crops  and  all  the  hay  goes 
with  farm;  high  and  dry,  and  delightfully 
healthful  climate;  present  owners  are  not  farm¬ 
ers,  reason  for  selling.  OAK  DELL  F’ARM, 
Elk  ton,  Md. 


FTNE  DIARY  F’AR.M  FOR  SALE — Spring  stream, 
lialf  mile  to  creamery.  JOHN  MAUDSKY, 
Equinnnk,  Pa. 


42-ACRE  FARM  FOR  SALE,  with  chickens  or 
without;  1/4  mile  from  Scottsville,  *10  miles 
from  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  including  100  ft.  laying 
house,  8  brooder  houses  and  stoves;  half  Interest 
In  12  acres  oats,  15  acres  corn,  4  acres  cab¬ 
bage,  50  apple  trees,  12  peach,  7-rooin  house, 
horse  barn  and*  windmill;  water  piped  Into 
chicken  house,  and  several  rods  wire  fencing.  If 
sold  at  once,  $7500.  C.  H.  WEBB,  Geneseo, 
N.  Y. 


200- ACRE  F'ARM — Productive;  near  R.  R.  and 
State  road;  good  buildings,  running  water:  in¬ 
clude  mechanical  milker;  third  of  purchase 
price  d'own.  NO.  2401,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


1,000- ACRE  STOCK  FARM  for  sale  or  to  lease; 

100  acres  under  cultivation,  remainder  pas¬ 
ture  and  '  wood  land,  abundance  of  running 
water;  250  head  of  sheep,  9  horses,  8  Guern¬ 
seys,  farm  tractor  and  complete  outfit  of  mod*- 
orn  farming  tools.  Two  cottages  and  a  two- 
family  house  with  bath;  stable  for  10  horses 
and  8  cows;  four  large  sheep  and  hay  barns, 
workshop  and  garage.  Everything  complete 
for  stock  raising  and  farming,  buildings  and 
farming  tools  mostly  new.  Ample  pasture  for 
1.000  sheep  and  100  cattle.  Property  in  N.  H. 
To  lease  must  have  at  least  $10,000  cash. 
NO.  2382,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


F’OR  S^.\LE — Farm,  235  acres,  extra  good  soil, 
keeping  50  head  of  stock:  %  mile  to  center  of 
town;  business,  schools  of  all  grades,  electric 
and  steam  cars;  nice  set  of  buildings;  liouse  for 
help;  one  of  the  best  locations  aiuT  fine  view, 
F’or  price  and  particulars,  N.  POWERS,  War¬ 
ren,  Mass. 


OLD  WINSHIP  HOMESTEAD  FOR  SALE.— Ex¬ 
cellent  farm,  140  acres,  on  new  State  Road, 
Owego  Valley,  J/^  mile  from  town;  for  sale  on 
easy  terms.  Large  house  and  barns,  good  repair; 
bathroom,  furnace,  electric  ligiits;  must  he  sold 
without  delay,  account  closing  estate.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  ad(lres.s  R.  C.  PATCH,  Berkshire,  Tioga 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 'I'o  buy  farm  in  Dutchess  or  Orange 
County.  Owner.s  write  promptly.  FARMER, 
P.  O.  Box  13,  Lincolndale,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  DESIRED  by  American,  10  years  In 
present  situation;  references  furnished  from 
1901  If  requested;  New  York,  New  Jersey  or 
Pennsylvania  preferred;  commercial,  or  coun¬ 
try  estate,  and  will  suit  to  clear  and  fix  up  a 
“run  down”  or  new  place;  “Malaria  Zone” 
barred,  and  no  driving  of  horses.  NO.  2399, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

- - - 4 

GARDBNFIR — Head,  working  or  superintend¬ 
ent;  experienced  with  glass  houses,  landscap¬ 
ing,  trees,  shrubs,  fruits,  vegetables  etc.;  land, 
stock  and  chickens;  English;  married;  no  chil¬ 
dren;  references.  H.  PASKETT,  Semloh  Farm, 
Greeuwicli,  Conn. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Choice  farms  In  the  celebrated 
Connecticut  River  Valley.  For  further  partic¬ 
ulars  address  the  owners.  APLIN  &  BUG- 
BEE,  Putney,  Vermont. 


l'’OIl  SALE — Small  place,  0  acres,  house,  barn, 
and  accommodation  for  500  hens;  mile  to 
store,  postoffice  and  depot;  excellent  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Write  for  particulars,  J.  N.  AVALDRON, 
Youngs,  N.  Y.  Delaware  County. 


IDEAL  10-ACRB  F.4RM — Must  be  sold;  6  acres 
vegetables  and  fruit;  Incubators,  brooders, 
horse,  cows,  2.50  Legliorn  pullets  and  hens; 
large  pleasant  house,  furnace  and  batli.  I’nll 
particulars  from  SUNNYVAI/E  FARM,  Otego, 
New  York. 


FARM  WANTED — New  York  State;  not  less 
than  1.50  acres;  give  full  partlculai-s,  lowest 
price.  NO.  2374,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE — Hall  Mammoth  Incubator,  4200 
capacity;  "in  perfect  condition.  JOHN  H. 
WEED,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


ONE  single  heavy  harness;  used  twice,  saeri- 
^^ficc,  $22.50.  ALTON  JORDAN,  Cherry  Creek, 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  root 
clover  cutter,  $5;  15-bu. 
LA  LONE,  Chase  Mills,  N. 


cutter, 

grinder, 

Y. 


!$3; 

$0. 


Silver 
M.  C. 


WANTED — Prairie  State  Brootler 

MAPLEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM, 

N.  J. 


stoves. 

Mlllburu, 


FARM  WANTED  for  about  $3, .500;  equity  In  2- 
family  house  in  Arlington,  N.  J.;  will  add 
small  amount  cash.  HARRY  VAIL,  New  Mil¬ 
ford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 00-acre  village  farm;  beautiful 
home.  Box  24,  Rockland,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 44%  acres.  Write  to  R.  M. 
OLIVER,  Claremont,  Va. 


F’OR  SALE — Two  village  farms;  60  acres;  build¬ 
ings  new;  several  acres  muck;  equipped  30- 
■acre  poultry  plant;  fine  buildings.  JOHN 
SHOWERS,  Williamstown,  N.  Y, 


VERMONT  F’ARM,  1,000  acres,  for  sale  cheap; 

keeps  100  head  of  horned  cattle;  modern  farm 
buildings;  3  silos,  dwelling  and  3  tenant  houses; 
located  in  S.  B.  Vermont,  on  state  road.  Write 
for  full  particulars  and  price.  NO.  2348,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Twenty  acres  hillside  fruit  and 
poultry  farm;  all  tools;  300  chickens,  crops, 
8-room  house,  good  repair;  near  town,  trolley 
and  State  road;  very  healthy  location;  $2,500; 
easy  terms.  GEORGE  UENSCUEN,  Washing¬ 
ton,  N.  J, 


I’uic  hAEE — 100  feet  %-ineh'  galvanized  pipe, 
used  short  time,  3c  per  foot.  ELMCREST 
I’OULTRY  FARM,  Gansevoort,  N.  Y. 


I’OR  SALE — Farm  team,  weigliing  3200';  sound' 
harness;  new  2-tou  bolster  wagon;  entire  out¬ 
fit  complete,  $400;  unusual  bargain.  WILD 
ROSE  I’OULTRY  F'ARM,  Morristown,  N.  J, 


FOR  S.i1IjE — A  6-H.P.  gasolene  engine  almost 
new;  no  use  for  it;  sell  cheap.  BOX  264, 
Houesdale,  Pa. 


F’OR  SALE — A  Chase  tractor  and  plow,  very 
reasonable;  now  working;  not  a  new  machine, 
but  a  good  one;  no  further  use  for  same.  N,\- 
TIONAL  DEFENSE  ORGANIZATION,  109  Sum¬ 
mit  Ave.,  Summit,  N.  J. 


Two  All-Purpose  Tractors  were  ordered  fron 
the  Advance- Kumely  Company’s  factory  at  La 
Porte,  Ind.,  before  the  tractor  expert  of  thb 
firm  was  drafted  for  the  war.  The  firm  now 
dissolves  and  the  two  tractors  are  for  sale  foi 
$1600.  They  have  now  arrived  and  will  be  sob; 
new  just  as  they  came  from  the  factory,  wliost 
price  for  them  is  .$950  each.  BABCOCK  & 
MOORE,  Rockville,  Md. 


A  Go  od  Investment 


The  Maxwell  Motor  Car 


In  our  grreat  economy  contest  on  May 
23rd,  last,  1,092  Maxwells  averaged 
27.15  miles  on  a  gallon  of  gasoline  each. 

In  our  great  economy  contest  in  June 
and  July  last,  2,040  Maxwells  averaged 
29.04  on  one  gallon  each. 

The  Maxwell  engine  holds  the  world 
endurance  record — 22,022  miles  without 
stopping. 

The  Maxwell  clutch  runs  in  oil — is 
wear-proof,  smooth,  efficient. 

Maxwell  transmission  is  simple,  trou¬ 
ble-proof. 

The  mighty  Maxwell  axles  stand  the 
strain  of  the  road. 

Every  vital  part  is  built  to  do  its  work 
smoothly  and  well  for  years. 

Whether  for  farm  or  city  use,  the  Max¬ 
well  is  your  car. 


“Webster”  says:  ** Investment:  the 
laying  out  of  money  in  the  purchase  of 
property,  especially  a  source  of  income 
or  profit.** 

We  maintain  that  that  definition  ex¬ 
actly  fits  the  purchase  of  a  Maxwell. 

American  industries  have  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  invested  in  labor  sav¬ 
ing  devices. 

That’s  what  the  automobile  is  today — 
a  saver  of  human  energy  and  time. 

And,  friends,  energy  and  time  are  you 
—are  your  life. 

Can  you  afford  to  waste  time  and  en¬ 
ergy  when  you  can  run  a  Maxwell  for 
$2  a  week? 

You  can  drive  a  Maxwell  5,000  miles 
a  year  at  a  cost  of  $2  a  week. 

This  is  hot  a  theory. 

Scores  of  thousands  of 
Maxwell  owners  are  doing  it. 


Touring  Car  $745 

Roadster  $  7  4  S  ;  B  e  r  It  he  $  1  0  9  S 
Sedan  $1093.  All  prices  f,  o.  b.  Detroit 

Write  Today  for  Catalog  R 
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The  Late  Hatch.  They  will  have  good  Mothering 


In  Doing  Your  Bit 

for  this  great  United  States,  you  soldiers  of  the  soil  should  not  forget  that  the 
national  health — your  health — ^must  be  conserved  to  the  utmost. 

Rest  and  recreation  are  as  vital  as  work  if  we  are  to  do  bur  best. 
And  what  better  rest  and  recreation  can  one  have  than  an  hour’s  exhilarating 
spin  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  along  country  roads,  banked  with  their  fields  of 
golden  grain. 

Economy  is  also  a  requisite  of  the  times— economy  in  your  automobile  tires  as 
well  as  in  other  things. 

So  naturally  you  will  equip  your  car  with  tires  that  mean  the  greatest  economy 
— United  States  ‘Usco*  Tread  Tires— or  their  equally  famous  brother,  the  ^Chain’ 
Treads, 

—tires  of  the  greatest  resiliency — tires  that  give  the  greatest  absorption  to  the 
shock  of  the  road,  thereby  lengthening  the  life  of  the  delicate  mechanism  of  your 
engine, 

•—tires  that  give  the  greatest  mileage  at  the  lowest  final  cost, 

—tires  from  which  you  will  get  the  greatest  anti-skid  comfort,  the  greatest  rest 
and  relaxation  from  tire  troubles  while  on  the  road,  as  well  as  the  greatest  economy. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  complete  line  of  United  States  Tires— one  foB 
every  need  of  price  and  use — today. 

United  States lires 

Arc  Good  Tires 

‘Nobby’  ‘Chain’  ‘Usco’  ‘Royal  Cord’  ‘Plain' 

A  tire  for  every  need  of  price  and  use 

United  StatesUrg  Company 

1790  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
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How  to  Care  for  Sheep 

Talking  Close  to  the  Ground 

SCRIPTUI’vAL  FEEDING.— Often  I  have  queries 
from  readers  that  are  not  of  general  inter¬ 
est.  hut  this  one  is.  I  do  not  know  near  all 
ahoiit  sheep,  hut  we  keep  some  very  comfortably 
and  it  seems  easy  to  ns.  There  is  a  stoiy  of  a 
young  married  woman  who  went  to  an  old  one  to 
find  how  to  hold  her  husband’s  love,  and  got  the  ad- 


Avalking  or  riding  to  another  field.  Th(>y  will  fol¬ 
low  an  anto  as  fast  as  it  can  run  in  a  field,  but 
sometimes  they  are  run  away  from  on  the  road,  to 
let  them  nl])  the  roadside  vegetation.  *A  little  salt 
is  given  to  please  them  and  each  individual  is  seen 
about  twice  a  week.  It  only  takes  a  few  minutes, 
and  if  any  skin  is  broken  by  injury  of  wire  fence, 
or  wool  become  foul,  some  dij)  is  aiiplied  to  keep 
flies  away.  They  might  deposit  eggs,  and  as  the 
hatching  of  them  carries  moisture,  the  maggots 


vice,  ‘‘I‘>ed  the  brute.”  That's  about  all  we  do  Avith  might  spread  and  torment  the  sheep  to  death.  We 


the  sheep.  Read  the  Twenty-third 
I’salm.  There  are  more  lessons  in 
the  Bible  about  good  farming  and 
the  cai-e  of  livestock  than  are  no¬ 
ticed.  You  Avill  find  the  places  best 
for  sheep  then  Avere  “pastures  of 
greenness”  by  “waters  of  quiet¬ 
ness.”  There  is  the  ideal  place,  and 
should  be  their  home,  but  their  roA*- 
ing  nature  Avill  take  them  along 
fences,  among  thickets,  about  yards, 
and  anywhere  that  Aveeds.  briars 
and  trash  springs.  They  Avant 
change.  Imagine  a  hor.se  on  feed 
of  Timothy  hay  and  corn  ahvays. 

I.et  ns  suppose  that  our  good  AA-'ives 
set  us  the  same  dishes  of  food  eA  ery 
meal,  for  a  Avhole  Summer.  There 
are  hundreds  of  A'arieties  of  plants, 
and  sheep  Avant  some  of  all  of 
them.  Then  imagine  them  shut  in 
the  same  monotonou.s,  barren  old 
field  all  Summer.  Watch  a  horse 
eating  pasture  and  note  hoAV  he  se¬ 
lects  the  different  grasses  and  bites 
a  Aveed  uoav  and  then.  Also  some 
.say,  “Sheep  can  live  Avithout  Avater.”  Avhich  is  true 
the  .same  as  they  Avill  liA*e  aAvhile  Avithout  much  feed, 
but  they  live  very  poorly  Avith  only  the  deAV  or  snow 
and  scant  feed.  EA’ery  -reader  Avho  has  healthy,  hap¬ 
py  sheep  Avill  bear  me  out  on  this. 

INDIPFPjRENT  CARE. — ^I'he  AAay  not  to  care  for 
sheep  has  made  many  say,  “Sheep  don't  pay.”  Not 
to  care  for  them  has  loAA’ered  their  census,  so  some 
of  the  same  people  are  uoav  paying  $10  to  $20  a 
head  for  ordinary  animal.s.  If  sheep  are  not  as¬ 
sertive,  and  .suffer  in  silence,  not  like  the  hog  that 
squeals  and  rants  un¬ 
til  noticed,  and  cattle 
that  get  crazy  and 
break  out  Avhen  food 
and  Avater  are  Avith- 
lield,  if  sheep  quietly 
submit,  it  is  no  rea¬ 
son  they  do  not  suf- 
fei’.  A  man  in  the 
North  Avould  be  no¬ 
torious  if  he  kept  his 
hogs  so  they  looked 
like  the  Southern 
“razorbacks,”  but  Ave 
Avon  Id  have  that 
kind  of  sheep,  only 
tliey  lack  hog  vitality 
and  die.  If  they 
could  live,  and  prop¬ 
agate  their  species, 

Ave  might  have  pure¬ 
bred  s. 

T  II  E  THRIFTY 
SHEEP,  — We  have 
seen  more  desolate, 
forlorn  .sheep  in  Ohio 
than  there  are  sori*y- 

lot>king  hogs  in  any  county  in  the  .South,  and  there 
are  plenty  of  men  South  that  have  hogs  as  good  as 
our  oAvn.  These  conditions  depend  entirely  on  the 
man.  The  Avay  to  groAV  a  thrifty  animal  is  to  let  it 
to  the  things  it  needs,  and  the  needs  of  a  sheep  are 
more  A’aried  and  easier  supplied  than  an.v.  We 
haA’e  nine  head  of  hogs  that  call  for  more  attention 
than  274  .sheep,  and  the  trouble  Avould  also  be 
.greater  Avith  one  coav,  and  I  can  sIioaa'  you.  The 
regular  ])asture  is  Ohio  Blue  grass,  in  AA’hich  some 
Aveeds  and  briars  .spring  and  flourish  aAvhile,  and 
there  is  spring  Avater  there.  They  are  changed  to 
other  fields  by  opening  a  gate,  giving  a  call  and 


The  Razorback  at  Work.  Fig.  466 

had  tour  cases  so  far,  Avhich,  taken,  in  time  caused 
little  trouble,  but  neglect  of  a  feAV  days  might  liaA'e 
been  tottil  loss.  Then  there  Avere  a  fcAv  ca.ses  of 
foul  hoof  Avhere  filth  has  lodged  until  it  caused  a 
sore.  This  Avill  annoy  and  interfere  Avith  locomo¬ 
tion,  but  .sometimes  gets  Avell  itself.  The  cure 
comes  by  removing  the  cause. 

CARE  NEEDED. — Success  AA'ith  sheep  depends  on 
letting  them  have  AA'hat  thej’  need,  looking  them 
over  frequently,  anticipating  accidents  and  trouble, 
if  it  arrives,  applying  the  remedy.  There  are 


things  that  infest  boy.s.  but  foot-rot  can  only  be 
cni-ed  by  removing  filth  and  parts  of  hoof  that  coA’er 
the  sore,  and  disinfecting  the  place  that  carries  the 
germs  to  destroy  them.  . 

P.VR.VSITES. — 'Fhen  there  are  ])arasites,  Avorms 
in  the  lungs,  stomach  and  intestines,  that  sometimes 
.get  too  numerous,  and  volumes  IniA’e  been  said  about 
them,  but  it  all  began  at  the  Avrong  end.  There  Avas 
"Avolf  in  the  tail”  and  “holhnv  horn”  in  cattle  Avhen 
they  had  IioIIoaa'’  stomach.s,  and  this  runs  me  right 
back  again  to  proper  and  sufficient  feed  for  sheep. 

If  ours  ever  had  parasites  they  said 
nothing  about  them.  It  is  the 
starved  animals  that  have  not  the 
stamina  to  throAV  off  ailments  that 
suffer.  I  h:iA'e  bou.ght  many  sulTer- 
in.g  flocks  earlier,  but  feed  got  most 
of  them  past,  or  .some  copi)eras  solu¬ 
tion  or  turpentine  helped  the  ones 
not  too  far  gone. 

CARELES.S  OWNERS.— Perhaps 
I  am  a  little  ultr.-)  on  the  advocac.v 
of  the  care  of  .sheep.  With  a  dis¬ 
position  not  too  sAveet  I  IniA'e  tried 
to  bring  more  sunshine  into  the 
lives  of  others,  and  man’s  inhuman- 
it.v  to  horses,  and  particularly  to 
sheep,  has  provoked  me  often  to  the 
limit.  The  sight  of  a  fat  man  driv¬ 
ing  a  bony  horse,  or  sheep  suffering 
in  a  field  is  too  much.  T  can  shi]» 
meat  animals,  becau.se  I  knoAV  theii- 
liA-es  stop  suddenly,  but  I  fear  fo 
sell  a  horse  lest  it  gets  into  the 
hands  of  a  careless  or  cruel  man. 
Both  of  these  animals  need  an 
advocate,  and  Avhen  occasion  arises 
it  is  a  jileasure  to  Avrite  on  their  care. 

Ghio.  w.  AV.  KEYNOr.DS. 


o 


and. 


Contented  Sheep  on  an  Ohio  Farm.  Fig.  467 

serious  ailments  Avhich  ma.v  be  contracted  if  they 
associate  Avith  infected  animals,  as  scab  and  foot- 
rot.  and  a  man  may  bu.v  them,  q'he  first  is  from  a 
vile  little  insect  that  burroAvs  under  the  skin  anfl 
loosen.s  it  :uid  the  avooI.  1  am  glad  uoav  that  I 
cau.ght  the  itch  Avhen  a  boy  at  the  district  school, 
because  I  underst.ind  the  .scab  jterfectl.v.  It  is  the 
same,  and  can  be  cured  by  killing  the  mites  Avith 
an.v  of  the  advertised  dips.  All  lameness  is  not 
foot-rot.  Yon  must  catch  the  real  thing.  It  comes 
from  a  .germ  and  the  multiidication  makes  the 
trouble.  A  foot  may  be  foul,  and  I  had  that  also 
Av4ien  a  boy,  along  Avith  the  itch,  measles  and  other 


Treatment  for  Seed  Wheat 

UR  suggestion  to  Ea.stern  farmers  is  to  increase 
their  acreage  of  rye  considerabl.A%  and  to  sow  as 
much  Avheat  as  they  can  properly  fit  the  land  for. 
We  should  do  all  Ave  can  to  fit  the  soil  and  the 
.seed  AVheat.  Some  farmers  do  their  full  duty  to 
the  .soil  and  then  soav  smutted  Avheat  seed  Avithout 

treating  it  to  kill  the 
smut.  Most  farmers 
now  knoAV  the  im¬ 
provement  in  the  oat 
crop  from  treating 
the  seed,  but  they 
are  not  so  sure  about 
the  profit  in  doing 
the  same  to  the  seed 
wheat. 

The  NeAV  York  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  has 
is.sued  the  folloAving 
.statement  about 
AA'heat  smuts.  We 
think  the  treatment 
Avill  pay — the  same 
as  for  oats : 

There  are  three 
kinds  of  Avheat  smut 
(a  loose  smut  and 
tAvo  stinking  smuts). 
All  occur  in  NeAV 
York,  but  loose  .smut 
is  the  most  destruc¬ 
tive.  often  causing 
losses  of  10%  or 
more.  Ta)ose  smut  is  conspicuous  in  the  field  at 
“heading”  time.  It  attacks  both  the  grain  and  the 
chaff,  transforming  them  into  a  dust.v  broAA'ii  poAv- 
der.  most  of  Avhich  bloAvs  aAvay  by  harvest  time. 
The  stinking  smuts,  on  the  contrary,  are  usually  not 
detected  until  luuwest  time.  Only  the  grain  is  at¬ 
tacked  and  affected  heads  appear  nearly  normal. 
The  disea.sed  kernels  contain  a  brown,  fonl-smelling. 
greasy  poAvder.  The  stinking  smuts  are  readily 
controlled  by  dipping  the  ?*eed  Avheat  a  feAV  minutes 
in  formaldehyde  solution — one  pint  to  45  gallons  of 
Avater ;  but  for  loose  smut  no  good  remedy  is  knoAvn. 
With  loose  smut  the  best  that  can  be  done  is  to 
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f;ro\v  varieties  least  suhjeet  to  simit  and  avoid  using 
seed  from  smutty  fields.  Very  little  is  definitely 
known  as  to  the  relative  suscei)til)ility  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties.  Dawson’s  Golden  Chaff  is  much 
more  liable  to  smut  than  Gold  Coin.  Fultz  and 
Jones'  No.  6  are  said  to  he  quite  resistant.  The  rea- 
.son  that  loose  smut  is  not  controlled  hy  treating  the 
seed  with  chemicals  is  because  the  fungus  is  inside 
the  seed  wheat  kei’nel.s.  Infection  occurs  at  flowei’- 
ing  time.  Infected  kernels  appear  like  healthy  ones, 
hut  have  the  fungus  inside  and  will  produce  smutty 
plants  if  sown. 


Small  Factories  and  Direct  Dealing 

K  have  often  intimated  that  the  country  would 
be  better  off  if  some  of  the  small  manufac¬ 
turing  enterprises  of  50  years  ago  could  be  brought 
hack  into  operation.  Many  of  us  remember  the 
lime  when  through' New  England  and  Eastern  New 
York  every  little  sti’eam  or  pond  had  its  small  fac¬ 
tory,  making  o.se  of  water  i)ower.  Each  shop  em¬ 
ployed  a  few  workii:en,  a^cl  they  turned  out  a  very 
high  quality  of  shoes.  ;k/tl.  woodenware,  and  var¬ 
ious  other  things  which  requi'^d  high  skill.  These 
little  factories  were  of  great  he^p  to  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  '  They  gave  some  employment  to  farmers, 
were  conducted  on  strict  business  principles,  kept 
money  at  home,  and  gave  chai’acter  and  importance 
to  the  home  town.  Most  of  them  ha'-’e  now  been 
wiped  out  through  concentration  in  manufacturing. 
'I’he  little  shops  were  usually  starved  out  through 
competition,  and  in  place  of  a  dozen  or  20  small 
shops,  there  will  now  be  found  two  or  three  very 
large  ones,  located  in  some  central  town.  Of  course 
the  argument  is  that  this  change  of  industry  has 
been  a  good  thing  for  society.  It  means  greater 
ofliciency,  and  ought  to  mean  better  social  and  fin¬ 
ancial  conditions.  This,  however,  has  not  always 
proved  true.  The  sub.stitution  of  foreign  labor 
])acked  closely  into  the  manufacturing  town,  has  nev¬ 
er  been  able  to  take  the  place  of  the  freer,  independ¬ 
ent  labor  which  made  these  little  shops  famous.  It 
is  sometimes  argued  that  if  this  change  had  not 
been  made,  the  world  could  not  now  be  supplied 
with  manufactured  goods.  "We  think  that  claim  is 
unsound.  The  little  shops  would  fully  have  kept 
up  with  the  demand.  They  would  have  given  us 
goods  of  even  a  higher  quality,  the  money  would 
have  been  more  evenly  distributed,  and  the  country 
or  rural  districts  would  never  have  lost  as  they 
have  done.  Further  than  that,  there  never  would 
have  been  the  great  army  of  idle,  unskilled  or  des¬ 
perate  people  which  has  unquestionably  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  our  manufacturing  system.  We  wish  that 
more  of  the.se  little  enterprises  could  be  started 
anew.  Every  week  brings  us  a  proposition  made 
by  some  farmer’s  family  to  start  a  small  manu¬ 
facturing  enterprise,  yet  we  hesitate  to  advise  them 
to  go  ahead,  knowing  the  fate  which  has  come  to 
similar  enterjirises  in  the  past.  There  are  many 
people  of  skill  and  good  business  ability  who  could 
develop  an  excellent  tiade  in  certain  lines  of  cloth, 
knit  goods,  and  woodenware,  if  they  only  had  a 
fair  opportunity  to  obtain  raw  material,  and  could 
obtain  a  reasonable  share  of  country  trade.  Now 
and  then  a  man  succeeds  in  this  work. 

t^’e  have  one  ca.se  whei'e  a  man  in  Massachusetts 
learned  how  to  make  a  fine  quality  of  popcorn  pro¬ 
ducts.  He  located  in  a  small  place,  began  in  a 
very  small  way,  and  by  studying  the  business  was 
able  to  develop  simple  irachineiy  for  doing  the 
work.  One  would  have  thought  that  popcorn  was 
a  very  small  item  upon  which  to  ba.se  a  business, 
and  it  would  seem  at  once  as  if  the  larger  candy 
manufacturers  Avould  quickly  get  rid  of  a  small 
rival,  yet  this  man  has  prospered,  and  slowly  built 
up  a  great  brnsiness.  He  writes  us  that  he  recently 
bought  three  tons  of  popcorn  and  paid  cents  a 
pound  for  it.  As  an  old  farmer,  and  naturally  a 
close  buyer,  this  man  has  found  that  the  corn  for 
which  he  paid  6^/4  cents,  was  originally  purchased 
from  farmers  for  less  than  three  cents,  and  some 
of  it  for  even  one  cent  a  pound.  Now  this  man, 
like  every  other  small  manufacturer,  finds  that  in 
order  to  make  his  business  go,  he  must  buy  his 
raw  material  at  a  reasonable  figure,  and  he  finds 
that  the  middlemen  control  the  destiny  of  the  small¬ 
er  manufacturers  if  dt  is  necessary  to  buy  raw  ma¬ 
terial  through  them.  This  man,  therefore,  wants 
to  know  where  he  can  buy  large  quantities  of  pop¬ 
corn  direct  from  the  grower.  He  is  willing  to  pay 
more  than  the  middleman  would ;  that  is  he  will 
give  the  farmer  an  extra  price  if  by  doing  so  he 
can  get  the  corn  for  less  than  the  middleman 
charges  him.  Here  we  have  the  whole  story  of  the 
small  manufacturer.  His  hope  for  success  is  based 
iipon  two  things.  He  must  turn  out  a  supei’ior  ar- 
ticb‘.  which  he  can  absolutely  guarantee  from  day 


to  day,  and  he  must  buy  this  I'aw  material  if  pos¬ 
sible  direct  from  the  producer.  He  cannot  hope  to 
live  in  competition  with  the  big  manufacturers,  and 
produce  an  ordinaiy  grade  of  goods,  and  buy  raw 
material  through  the  middleman.  We  think  it  is 
wise  for  farmers  and  producers  to  support  these 
smaller  manufacturers  and  give  them  a  chance  to 
get  on  their  feet.  They  deserve  two  kinds  of  sup¬ 
port,  and  that  means  direct  trade  both  Avays.  Far¬ 
mers  shquld  try  to  sell  the  raw  matei-ial  direct 
to  them  at  a  fair  price,  and  they  .should  go  out  of 
their  waj^  if  need  be,  to  buy  goods  made  hy  these 
smaller  manufacturers  who  purchase  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial  direct.  Something-  of  this  soi*t  must  come 
in  the  future,  and  Ave  belieA’’e  it  is  one  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  for  helping  to  solve  the  present  big  industrial 
ju’oblem. 


The  Sale  of  Skim-milk 

Here  in  the  mid.st  of  market  milk  con.suming 
centers  a  quart  of  milk  brings  the  farmer  ana 
dealer  more  money  than  if  it  is  sold  in  any  other 
form.  Occasionally  Avhere  one  has  a  special  market 
there  may  be  an  exception  to  this  nile.  The  afore¬ 
mentioned  fact  has  been  the  cause  of  the  downfall 
of  the  creamery  in  Southern  NeAV  England.  Recent 
figures  on  Ike  cost  of  milk  production  in  Connecticu*- 
AA'ould  indicate  that  the  aA^erage  dairyman  Is 
hardly  breaking  eA'en  at  present  prices  for  market 
milk.  Can  the  retailer  naturally  be  expected  to 
sell  skim-milk  on  his  route  unless  the  price  re- 
cived  plus  the  price  for  the  butter  fat  taken  from 
the  Avhole  milk  to  produce  it  at  least  equals  the 
price  of  Avhole  milk  i>er  quart? 

With  milk  at  the  prevailing  price  of  12  cents  per 
quart,  skim-milk  from  4%  milk  would  haA'e  to  bring 
eight  to  nine  cents  to  break  even.  One  quart  of 
milk  equals  2.15  Ib.ss; 

2.I5x.04=:.086  lb.s.  fat  in  1  qt.  of  4%  milk  .28  divided 
by  ..SO  equal  .28  lbs.  30%  ci’eam  required  to  contain  the 
.086  lbs.  fat. 

.086x.50  equal  .$.043  value  of  fat  ^  50c.  per  lb. 
12 — .043  equal  .077  price  that  must  be  received  for 
remaining  skim-milk  which  is  2.15 — .28  equal  1.87  lb. 
1.87  :.077  :  :2.15  :x. 

1.87x  equal  16.555. 

X  equals  8.8c  per  quart  that  must  be  received  for 
skim-milk  to  break  e\’en  on  gross  returns.  To  pay 
for  the  work  of  separating  the  cream,  etc.,  the  skim- 
)U'ilk  should  bring  nine  cents  per  quart.  In  this 
problem  butter  fat  is  put  at  50  cents  per  pound  as  a 
possible  aA’erage ;  if  sold  in  form  of  SAveet  cream 
for  various  uses  it  Avould  bring  more ;  if  sold  for 
butter-making  purposes  a  little  less. 

Is  skim-milk  worth  this  amount  when  compared 
to  whole  milk?  According  to  Dairy  Divi.sion  Milk 
Plant  Letter  No.  40,  when  whole  milk  sells  at  12 
cents  per  quart,  .skim-milk  is  wmrth  12.4  cents  i>er 
quart  for  protein  and  .3  cents  per  quart  for  en¬ 
ergy.  It  can  be  seen,  therefore,  that  for  the  con¬ 
sumer  to  get  the  real  value  out  of  skim-milk  its 
composition  and  methods  of  using  it  should  be  un¬ 
derstood. 

Except  for  a  .slight  increase  in  protein  and  sugar, 
skim-milk  is  like  whole  milk  with  most  of  the  fat 
in  the  Avhole  milk  displaced  Avith  water.  Since  fat 
is  the  groat  energizer,  this  explains  Avhy  skim-milk 
should  be  u.sed  mainly  as  a  source  of  protein.  Its 
greatest  value  lies  in  using  it  in  cooking  where  wa¬ 
ter  Avas  formerly  used.  For  example,  to  cook  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  cereal  in  three  cups  of  .skim-milk  adds  as 
much  protain  as  that  contained  in  three  eggs. 

The  sale  of  skim-milk  for  what  it  is  Avorth  in 
the  home  affords  the  dealer  a  more  profitable  method 
of  disiAOsing  of  his  surplus  milk  than  any  other. 
So  long  as  it  is  sold  under  proper  label,  and  so 
long  as  it  is  advertised  so  that  consumers  use  it 
Avisely,  the  sale  of  skim-milk  is  a  good  thing  for  all 
concerned.  At  present  its  use  in  the  cities  is  largely 
confined  to  bakeries  and  the  like,  and  here  the  deal¬ 
er  can  afford  to  sell  it  cheaper  than  on  a  regular 
route,  since  it  is  sold  in  large  amounts  in  cans,  and 
the  cost  of  handling  is  much  less. 

Connecticut.  ii.  f.  judkiks. 


A  New  Jersey  Farmer’s  Liability 

I  would  like  to  know  a  little  about  this  liability  law. 
Most  farmers  thiuk  they  are  exempt.  Are  they,  or 
are  they  only  exempt  from  the  iusurauee?  A  lot  of 
the  farmers  have  been  coaxing  me  to  go  in  the  thrash¬ 
ing  business  for  several  years  past,  so  last  year  I  did  it, 
and  thrashed  on  50  or  more  farms.  I  have  tAvo  ma¬ 
chines  thrashing;  one  of  them  is  the  only  machine  for 
miles  that  will  handle  peas  and  beans  and  such  things. 
That  is  farm  work;  does  that  exempt  me  from  the 
law  or  insurance?  That  is  a  thing  that  is  discussed 
with  a  lot  of  farmers,  and  I  have  not  found  one  who 
is  right  sure  of  it.  I  asked  an  insurance  agent  what 
it  would  cost  me  to  take  out  an  iiisurance  of  that 
kind,  and  he  said  it  would  cost  me  $50  and  that  was 
the  least  amount.  I  have  a  man  only  about  two  months 
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in  a  year,  or  a  little  over,  and  I  only  pay  out  about 
a  •  hundred  dollars  for  wages.  T.  b.  b. 

NeAV  Jersey. 

HIS  matter  has  been  referred  to  the  Attorney- 
General  of  NeAV  Jersey,  and  while  there  has 
neA^er  been  a  case  exactly  like  the  one  here  men¬ 
tioned  decided  the  folloAA'ing  statement  is  given: 

Section  fiA^e,  Chapter  178,  of  the  laws  of  1017 
lii’ovides : 

5.  Nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  apply  to  an 
employer  of  farm  laborers  or  domestic  servants. 

This  act  AA^ent  into  effect  on  .Inly  4,  1917.  Thus 
farmers  are  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  in¬ 
surance  act,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  they  are 
exempt  from  the  liability  act.  Therefore,  a  New 
.Tersey  farmer  is  responsible  for  injuries  to  his  em¬ 
ployees,  blit  he  is  not  required  to  take  out  insurance 
to  protect  himself  unless  he  desires  to  do  so.  Opin¬ 
ions  in  other  .States  go  to  show  that  people  using 
thrashing  machines  are  not  classed  as  farmers  or 
employees  of  farm  labor.  If  this  same  ra.o  should 
hold  in  New  Jersey  it  would  'eeai  necessary  ^  r 
you  to  take  out  insurance  •inder  the  New  Jersey 
law  passed  last  'Vi^inter,  it  seems  as  if  .$.50  is  too 
high  a  figure  ccnsic’eilng  the  small  size  of  your 
pay-roll,  and  pc  'haps  some  other  company  aaTU  quote 
you  a  lietter  ngure.  The  statements  here  made  do 
not  represent  the  formal  opinion  of  the  Attorney- 
General.  No  e.:tensiA’e  investigation  has  been  made, 
yet  Avf  think  that  the  matter  as  here  stated  will  be 
found  '“orrect. 


The  New  York  State  Rye  Crop 

HE  report  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson 
gave  the  rye  crop  of  last  year  in  New  York  as 
1,773,472  bushels.  It  AA'as  distributed  through  the 
State,  by  counties,  as  folloAA’s : 


County. 

Rye  (bu.l 

.Vlbany . 

135,790 

Onondaga  .  ..  . 

15,445 

Allegany . 

6,636 

Ontario . 

42,996 

Broome . 

9,778 

Orange . 

43  185 

Cattaragus . 

4,427 

Orleans . 

15,904 

Cayuga  . 

18..522 

OsAA'ego . 

14  .841 

Chautauqua.  . .  . 

7,235 

Otsego . 

5,272 

Chemung . 

29,971 

Putnam . 

4,2.50 

Chenango . 

2,316 

Rens.selaer  .  .  . 

.  177,403 

Clinton . 

5,083 

Rockland . 

6.3.53 

Columbia.  .  . 

238,445 

St.  Lawrence. . 

5,911 

Cortland . 

2,003 

Saratoga . 

Schenectady. . . 

90.058 

Delaware . 

5,214 

.  37,125 

Dutchess . 

61,760 

Schoharie.  .  .  . 

.33,287 

Erie . 

45,164 

1,883 

12,064 

Schuyler.  . 

29  576 

Essex . 

Seneca . 

10  650 

Franklin . 

Steuben . 

62,336 

Fulton . 

4,714 

30,2.85 

Suffolk . 

26,826 

Genesee . 

Sullivan . 

22.972 

Greene . 

51,851 

Tioca . 

13.992 

Hamilton . 

162 

Tompkins.  .  . . 

16.970 

Herkimer. . 

2,414 

3,913 

Ulster . 

65,596 

.Tefferson . 

Warren . 

2,933 

I.fewis . 

1,183 

Washington.  . . 

71,605 

Livingston . 

47,981 

Wayne . 

34,129 

Madison . 

2,699 

Westchester. . . 

13,780 

Monroe . 

80,884 

Wyoming.  .  . . 

11,301 

Montgomery. . . . 

5,931 

11,060 

25,821 

6,859 

Yates . 

36,728 

Niagara . 

Oneida . 

1,773,472 

We  recently  .shoAved  how  nearly  90  per  cent,  of 
the  NeAV  York  Avheat  crop  comes  from  about  20 
counties  running  through  the  central  part  of  the 
State.  The  rye  crop  is  groAvn  chiefly  on  the  rougher 
lands.  In  the  Hudson  Valley  a  dozen  counties  pi*o- 
duced  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  total.  Columbia 
County  led,  Avhile  this  county  ranked  forty-first  in 
Avheat  production.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  wheat 
counties  Avill  increa.se  their  output  of  rye.  It  would 
not  pay  to  do  this,  but  on  the  I'ougher  lands  of  the 
dairy  or  fruit  counties  a  large  increase  in  rye  pro¬ 
duction  will  pay.  The  grain  will  bring  higher  prices 
Avhile  Avheat  is  high,  and  the  straAV  is  valuable.  The 
advice  to  ploAv  up  I’ough  old  land  and  seed  to  wheat 
is  not  sound,  for  that  grain  requires  good  soil  and 
good  culture.  Rye  AAdll  groAv  and  give  a  fair  yield 
under  conditions  Avhich  would  just  about  ruin  wheat, 
Avhile  the  grain,  either  sold  or  fed,  will  bring 
nearly  as  much  per  acre.  Rye,  too,  is  one  of  the 
best  grain  crops  for  seeding  to  grass.  It  will  be 
good  practice  to  increase  the  rye  crop  on  many  farms 
Avhere  the  land  is  rough.  We  are  planning  to  seed 
about  10  acres  extra  of  rye.  Aside  from  filling  the 
land  the  expense  will  not  be  great,  and  we  think  an 
increase  of  i-ye  for  most  of  the  East  will  pay  better 
than  extra  wheat. 


The  Missouri  Station  shows  that  about  30  per  cent 
of  the  grain  feed  is  saved  when  hogs  have  good  pas¬ 
ture.  Probably  about  the  same  is  true  of  hens. 

Let  these  men  Avho  want  to  fight  whenever  you  ad¬ 
vise  the  use  of  burned  lime  remember  this.  The 
burning  does  not  injure  the  lime  and  what  it  drives  off 
would  not  serve  as  plant  food ! 

Regarding  that  plan  for  pulping  paper  for  fuel 
bricks  the  chemist  writes,  “Why  waste  the  energy  to 
pulp  them?  Merely  dampened,  rolled  tight  and  dried 
they  will  burn,  with  a  good  draft,  like  punky  wood. 
Avhich  is  exactly  what  they  are.  That  is,  wood  has 
had  its  resinous  parts  removed  and  the  remainder 
spread  thin,  and  Ave  then  call  it  ‘paper.’  ” 
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Continuous  Growth  of  Young  Stock  on 
the  Range 

DANGER  OF  STUNTING. — A  «reat  many  people 
have  the  erroneous  idea  that  after  their  chickens 
are  two  months  old  there  is  no  danger  of  loss,  etc., 
and  that  the  birds  will  take  care  of  themselves. 
There  is  nothing  that  Avill  check  Winter  egg  produc¬ 
tion  like  the  stunting,  or  holding  back  of  growing 
pullets,  during  the  Summer.  One  should  endeavor 
to  keep  them  continually  growing  and  developing 
every  day  during  the  Summer  months.  Intestinal 
worms,  lice,  mites,  underfeeding,  and  poor  range 
conditions  are  the  things  which  are  most  common 
in  stunting  the  Summer  growth  of  young  stock. 

INTERNAL  PARASITES.  —  Intestinal  worms 
can  be  detected  on  examination  of  the  fresh  drop¬ 
pings.  The  worms  may  I)e  anywhere  from  the  size 
of  a  pinhead  to  two  or  three  inches  long.  To  com¬ 
bat  this  trouble,  measure  out  the  amount  of  mash  the 
birds  will  thoroughly  clean  up  at  one  feed,  moisten 
with  water  or  milk,  and  add  one  teaspoonful  of  oil 
of  American  wormseed  (.Terusalem  oak),  and  one 
teaspoonful  of  turpentine,  for  every  25  birds  on  the 
range.  Mix  this  thoroughly,  starve  the  birds  before 
feeding,  give  light  grain  ration 
at  night,  and  this  treated  mash  in 
the  morning.  Repeat  the  feed  of 
treated  mash  at  night  of  the  first 
day.  On  the  morning  of  the  second 
day,  give  a  mash  containing  six 
tea.spoonfuls  of  Epsom  salts  to  every 
25  birds.  Use  lime  freely  on  the 
dropping  boards  during  entire  treat¬ 
ment.  and  for  two  weeks  after. 

Keep  the  birds  confined  in  tlie  house 
during  the  treatment,  and  for  24 
hours  after  it,  and  thoroughly  clean 
tlie  house  and  dispose  of  all  litter. 

I.IC'E  AND  MITES.— For  I»ody 
lice,  have  the  druggist  mix  ecpial 
parts  of  mercurial  ointment  and 
va.seline.  Take  a  small  itortion  of 
this  ointment,  half  the  size  of  a  pea. 
on  the  finger  and  rub  it  wOll  into  the 
skin  of  the  bird,  either  below  the 
vent,  or  under  the  wing,  or  both. 

To  free  a  house  from  mites,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  reach  all  hiding 
places  and  breeding  places  with  a 
good  coal  tar  dLsinfectant.  This 
may  be  applied  Avith  a  l)rush,  or  as 
a  spray.  Be  sure  that  the  disinfec¬ 
tant  penetrates  all  cracks  and  crev¬ 
ices.  There  is  no  excuse  for  mites 
on  the  range,  although  a  great 
many  of  them  are  found.  Keeping 
the  range  house  clean  and  spraying 
the  roosting  cpiartei’s  and  sides,  and 
also  cleaning  the  immediate  sur¬ 
roundings  of  the  range  houses  oc¬ 
casionally.  will  almost  in  every  case 
eradicate  the  red  mites  from  the 
range.  This  should  be  (piite  a  step 
towards  maintaining  a  good  growth 
during  the  Summer,  of  the  I'ange 
stock,  as  the  mites  not  only  make 
the  birds  uncomfortable,  but  are  a 
gieat  factor  towards  sapping  the 
life  out  of  the  stock  and  checking  the  growth  to 
(piite  an  extent. 

SHADE  AND  GREEN  FOOD.— Two  very  impor¬ 
tant  factors  on  the  range  for  the  best  growth  of  the 
birds,  are  plenty  of  shade  and  protection  from  the 
hot  sun,  and  a  good  supply  of  green  food.  Many 
ranges  have  weeds,  etc.,  growing  in  them,  which  are 
not  tasteful  or  appetizing  to  the  birds.  Neither  are 
these  weeds  succulent  in  such  a  u-ay  that  the  birds 
enjoy  them.  A  great  many  ranges  during  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Summer,  which  have  had  good  green  food 
during  the  early  part  of  the  Summer  and  late 
Spring,  are  more  or  le.ss  dry.  as  far  as  green  food  is 
concerned,  because  then  part  of  the  greens  have  be¬ 
come  dry  and  woody,  and.  like  the  weeds,  are  not 
appetizing  to  the  birds.  In  such  case,  if  it  is  not 
possible  to  sow  rape  or  some  other  fresh  green  food, 
this  .should  be  supplied.  Waste  lettitce.  cabbage 
leaves  and  a  great  many  other  things  from  the  veg¬ 
etable  garden,  till  this  bill  in  great  shape.  Where 
this  is  not  obtainable,  mangel  beet  tops  or  corn  leaves 
or  young  growing  corn  plants  make  a  good  succulent 
feed.  Nothing  will  aid  the  digestion  and  keep  the 
birds  in  better  condition,  and  help  to  assimilate  feed, 
factors  which  are  very  necessary  for  constant  de^•el- 
oi)ment,  better  than  a  good  steady  supply  of  juicy, 
palatable  green  food.  The  birds  on  the  range  are 
not  comfortable  if  they  have  no  place  to  go  during 
the  hot  part  of  the  day  where  they  .will  be  comfort¬ 


Dry  Mash  Hopper  on  Range.  Fig.  468 

able,  and  protected  from  the  snn.  This  shade 
.should  be  provided  in  some  way  so  that  plenty  of 
air  can  pass  under  it  to  insure  moj-e  comfort  to  the 
birds.  It  is  dui'ing  this  rest  period  that  our  range 


A  Cover  Crop  of  Soy  Beans  in  Corn.  Fig.  569.  See  page  1030 

birds  get  a  great  deal  of  their  development  and 
growth,  and  one  should  be  very  careful  tlnit  these 
rest  places  are  always  within  reach  of  all  the  birds. 
AMl’F.E  FOOD. — The  writt'r  has  laid  the  oppor- 
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Sectional  View  of  Dry  Mash  Hopper.  Fig.  470 
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tunity  of  getting  accurate  figures  on  various  flocks 
kept  on  ranges  under  variou*  conditions,  and  the 
one  thing  which  these  records  show  to  be  of  the 
most  importance,  is  that  a  plentiful  supply  of  whole- 
.some,  nutritious  food  be  liefore  the  birds  at  all 
times.  They  should  be  given  a  light  feed  both  night 
and  morning,  of  cracked  grains,  composed  prin¬ 
cipally  t)f  cracked  corn  and  wheat.  Very  often 
buckwheat,  barley  and  clipped  oats  can  be  procured 
and  mixed  Avith  the  wheat  and  corn,  at  an  adA'ant- 
a.ge  of  cost.  The  iirincipal  part  of  the  day’s  rations, 
howeA'or,  is  the  dr.v  mash,  and  although  one  should 
be  careful  to  get  a  well-bahinced,  nutritious  ration, 
it  is  by  far  more  important  that  this  mash  be  fed 
in  such  a  way  that  the  birds  can  get  the  mash  they 
want  at  times  of  the  day.  This  constant  supply  of 
feed  is  .so  important  that  the  Avriter  has  carefully 
observed  three  different  flocks  which  had  attained 
maturity  as  shown  by  their  egg  production,  on  an 
avera.ge  of  a  month  earlier.  Avei.ghed  15%  more  and 
had  10%  less  culls  than  other  flocks  of  the  .same 
stock.  Avhich  had  access  only  to  this  dry  ma.sh  at 
certain  parts  of  the  day,  and  on  ranges  Avhere  there 
was  an  insufficient  number  and  too  small  a  capacity 
of  dry-mash  hoppers.  When  dry-mash  hoppers  Avere 
established,  according  to  the  plans 
and  pictures  at  Figs.  468  and  470, 
in  snflicient  (luantities  so  that  as 
stat('d  above,  the  birds  had  the 
mash  they  wanted  to  eat,  all  of 
the  time,  more  uniform  growth 
and  earlier  maturity  Avas  had  as 
.shoAvn  by  earlier  egg  production. 
The  folloAving  mash  has  been  used 
Avith  excellent  efficiency  for  range 
growing  inillets: 

V 

Wheat  bran  .  .by  Aveight.  .  100  lbs. 
Ground  oats  .  .  ”  ”  .  .  50  ihg. 

(’orn  meal  -  ”  ”  ..  50  lbs.’ 

Alfalfa  . ”  ”  .  .  20  lbs. 

Meat  scrap  . . .  .  ”  ”  .  .  20  lbs. 

I‘RINU1PLE  OF  FEEDING.— 
The  underlying  principle  of  effici¬ 
ent  and  regular  feeding  of  range 
birds,  is  that  this  stock  uses  feed 
lirst  to  maintain  or  to  build  up  the 
parts  of  the  body  Avhich  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  broken  doAvii  l)y  ex¬ 
ercises  Avhich  the  birds  are  receiA'- 
ing  on  the  range.  Second,  that 
the  surplus  from  the  first  use  is 
consumed  in  building  up  ucaa'  tis¬ 
sue,  or  supplying  the  groAving  body, 
and  third,  the  surplus  from  the 
tAvo  uses  is  consumed  in  develoi>- 
ing  or  filling  out  the  reproductive 
or  egg  organs,  so  that,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  pullet  Avhich  Avill  lay  as 
it  should,  it  is  neces.sary  to  get  one 
that  has  been  .so  supplied  with 
feed  that  the  body  Avill  be  suffici¬ 
ently  nourished,  and  that  sufficient 
nourishment  is  given  for  neAV 
groAvth,  and  still  there  should  be 
a  sufficient  surplus  .so  that  the  re- 
pruductive  organs  he  Avell  nour- 
i.shed  and  developed. 

WET  MASH. — For  certain  reas¬ 
ons,  it  is  sometimes  A'ery  incon¬ 
venient  to  supply  enough  dry 
mash  hoppers,  etc. ;  in  such  a  case  it  Avould  help  to 
a  great  extent  if  the  dry  mash  used,  or  the  dry 
niiish  outlined  above,  be  moistened  to  a  crumbly 
state,  and  fed  in  hoppers  sufficiently  large,  so  that 
the  birds  Avill  have  enough  to  eat  for  three-quart¬ 
ers  of  an  hour  to  an  hour  each  day. 

A  GOOD  WATER  SUPPLY.- It  should  not  be 
neces.sary  to  state  that  it  is  impos.sible  to  get  a 
good  groAvth  out  of  our  range  birds  during  the 
.Summer,  unle.ss  they  have  a  constant,  plentiful  siqi- 
ply  of  good  fresh  Avater,  but  the  Avriter  has  had 
occasion  to  see  a  great  many  birds  on  the  range 
Avhich  often  Avent  three  or  four  hours  during  the 
day.  Avithout  access  to  this  important  part  of  the 
ration.  It  might  be  stated  here  that  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  Avhich  Avill  aid  in  developing  or  groAving  stock 
during  the  Summer  like  sour  skimmed  milk  and 
Avhen  the  price  does  not  prohibit,  or  AAdien  it  can 
be  obtained,  it  is  advisable  that  this  ingi’edient  be 
fed. 

SEPARATING  THE  COCKERELS.— Many  poul- 
frymen  and  especially  farmers  Avho  haA'e  a  consid¬ 
erable  flock,  have  no  place  c(^nvenient  to  put  the 
cockei'els,  Avhich  should  be  separated  from  the  pul¬ 
lets.  It  is  a  Avell -conceded  fact  that  pullets  Avill  not 
make  the  groAvth  that  they  should  if  the  cockerels 
are  not  .separated  from  them  at  a  A’ery  early  .stage. 
If  no  place  is  found  Avhich  Avill  conveniently  hold 
these  cockerels,  they  should  be  marketed  as  soon 
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:is  they  become  troublesome.  The  few 
that  are  to  be  kept  fo»  breeders  can  be 
easily  hobbled  by  using  heavy  cord,  ,  and 
tying  the  legs  just  above  the  hock  joints 
together,  giving  the  bird  just  sufficient 
movement  in  the  hobbles  to  walk  around 
without  too  much  trouble.  A  continual 
and  constant  growth  of  the  pullets  to 
be  used  for  the  Winter  egg  supply,  is 
absolutely  necessary,  as  it  is  during  the 
Summer  that  these  bii-ds  are  getting  their 
development,  that  the  foundation  for  the 
following  Winter’s  egg  supjdy  is  being 
jtrepared.  V.  G.  AUBREY. 

Now  Jersey. 


Soy  Beans  as  Cover  Crop 

The  picture  on  page  1029,  Fig.  469, 
shows  a  cornfield  in  Illinois  in  which  Soy 
beans  are  growing  as  a  cover  crop.  Fither 
Soy  beans  or  cow  peas  are  often  used 
for  this  purpose  yvhere  the  season  is  late 
enough  to  permit  nearly  a  full  growth 
after  the  corn  is  cut.  Either  crop  will 
give  a  great  mass  of  matter  to  be  turned 
under,  though  both  are  killed  by  frost. 
On  the  Atlantic  slope  we  prefer  rye  and 
clover  as  a  cuver  crop,  as  this  combina¬ 
tion  will  live  through  the  Winter  and  give 
green  manure  the  following  Spring. 


Transplanting  Alfalfa 

Do  you  believe  a  man  can  afford  to 
transplant  Alfalfa  where  he  wants  several 
acres  for  a  daii-y?  Ajn  getting  to  the 
point  w'here  I  begin  to  think  we  shall 
have  to  stick  to  Ited  clover  or  try  tall 
Sweet  clover.  Our  soil  is  fertile  and 
well  drained,  will  grow  190  bus.  of  .shelled 
corn  under  favoi-able  conditions,  well 
limed  and  inocidated.  G.  D.  B. 

Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

This  man  has  tried  Alfalfa  several 
times — ^seeding  it  according  to  the  best 
advice  he  can  get,  'I'lie  crop  starts  and 
grows  a  season  or  two  and  then  fades 
away.  That  is  the  wmy  the  common  va¬ 
rieties  of  Alfalfa  act<Hl  with  us.  The 
crop  did  not,  on  the  Avhole,  give  us  much 
moi-e  of  a  crop  than  Alsike  clover,  while 
the  cost  of  seeding  was  twice  as  great. 
The  Cossack  Alfalfa  on  our  land  does 
better  than  the  others,  and  we  think  it 
better  adapted  to  this  class  of  soil.  As 
for  transplanting,  we  have  never  yet  ad¬ 
vised  it  except  on  a  small  scale — say  600 
or  1,000  plants.  We  know  that  number 
will  pay  for  poultry  feeding,  but  we 
w'ould  try  that  number  first — ^before 
)(lanting  acres.  We  believe  that  farmers 
will  come  to  it  before  many  years,  but 
we  also  realize  that  it  seems  like  a  very 
small  and  impractical  thing  at  present, 
and  think  it  better  to  let  each  man  de¬ 
cide  for  himself,  after  trying  it  on  a 
small  .scale. 


Winter  Injury  to  Peaches 

M.v  peach  oi’chard  produced  an  <‘x- 
<-eptional  bloom.  The  trees  Bien  began 
to  cast  their  leaves  and  fruit  (i.  e.,  a 
lot  of  them,  chiefly  situated  on  the  high¬ 
er  ground)  and  then  began  to  die.  I 
promi)tly  dishorned  several  and  scattered 
a  good  amount  of  nitrate  of  soda  around 
them.  There  was  no  effect  upon  them 
except  on  the  surrounding  weeds.  The 
trees  have  continued  to  die,  and  are 
still  going;  many  with  fruit  of  consid¬ 
erable  size.  I  think  the  roots  must 
have  been  winter-injured.  So  far  as  I 
have  ob.served  aO  the  orchards  in  this 
immediate  neighborhood  are.  all  alike, 
(’an  you  give  me  any  light  on  the  cause 
of  the  trouble,  or  how  to  prevent  a  re- 
<-un-ence  of  the  trouble?  F.  T.  P. 

West  Barrington,  R.  I. 

Fi'om  your  description  the  trouble 
with  your  peach  trees  appears  to  be  a 
clear  c.isc  of  Winter  ii.juiy  to  the  bark 
of  the  main  root  ju.-t  at  or  a  little  le- 
low  the  surface  of  the  soil.  I  w'ould 
suggest  that  you  remove  some  of  the 
Soil  from  about  the  trunk  of  any  iiae 
that  is  just  dying  and  see  if  the  bark  is 
not  in  a  dead  and  decaying  condition.  In¬ 
jury  of  this  sort  not  infrequently  oc- 
cui-s  to  peaches  duriaig  Winters  when 
temperatures  are  not  low  enough  to  in¬ 
jure  buds.  It  is  commonly  most  severe 
when  a  period  of  warm  weather  occurs 
any  time  during  the  dormant  season,  to 
be  follow’ed  by  considerably  lower  tem- 
pei-atures.  Varieties  like  Elbertas  which 
are  easily  .started  into  growTh  are  most 
susceptible  to  this  trouble.  If  the  soil 
is  well  mounded  up,  about  the  trunks 
of  the  trees,  in  the  late  Pall  just  before 
freezing  weather  much  of  this  damage 
is  jirevented.  The  soil  should  be  made 
level  about- the  trees  again  in  the  spring 
so  as  to  keep  the  bark  well  hardened. 
Peaches  upon  a  hillside  exposed  to  wind 


may  he  injured  through  the  swaying 
about  of  the  trees  during  a  storm  in 
the  late  Fall,  loosening  the  soil  about 
them  and  exposing  the  bark  of  the  root 
below'  the  gi’ound  level.  M.  A.  B, 


Falling  of  Bean  Blossoms 

The  blossoms  on  my  pole  beans  break 
off  close  to  blossom.  I  thought  at  first 
that  .some  insect  ate  them  off.  They 
are  cut  as  clean  and  square  as  though 
with  a  knife,  but  at  a  touch  one  fell 
off  so  I  think  it  is  a  disease.  Nearly 
one-half  of  them  are  off  now,  and  it 
looks  as  though  they  all  would  be  when 
far  enough  along.  ]My  j)otato  blossoms 
wejit  the  same  way.  Is  there  any  rem¬ 
edy?  ^  A.  G.  w. 

Union,  X.  Y. 

Fruit  trees  and  vegetablo  plants  pro¬ 
duce  many  times  moi’e  blossoms  than 
there  are  fniits  developed.  If  all  the 
blossoms  on  some  i)lants  or  vines  were 
to  set  fruit  the  load  would  be  so  heavy 
that  the  plant  could  not  support  -the 
crop.  Only  tho.se  blossoms  I’emain  which 
have  the  greatest  vigor  and  the  best 
pollination.  The  growing  condition  of 
the  plants  has  a  gi-eat  effect  upon  the 
number  of  blossoms  produced  and  the 
number  of  fruits  which  ultimately  de¬ 
velop  from  those  blossoms. 

Plants  growing  on  rich  »)il  will  u.s- 
ually  produce  the  greatest  amount  of 
blossoms.  A  cold  storm  may  cause  the 
blossoms  to  blast;  moist  conditions,  due 
to  rainy  weather,  or  very  dense  foliage 
may  cause  the  blos.soms  to  damp  off  ex¬ 
cessively,  and  soil  exceedingly  rich,  es¬ 
pecially  in  nitrgen,  will  cause  the 
development  of  blossoms  with  weak 
pollen.  A  great  big  vine  growth  of 
beans,  peppers,  pumpkins,  squash  and 
tomatoes  does  not  guarantee  a  heavy 
yield  in  spite  of  the  profusion  of  blos¬ 
soms. 

The  heavie.st  set  of  fruit  is  obtained 
from  the  blo.ssoms  which  are  produced 
during  clear  •weather  and  on  plants 
•which  are  making  a  sturdy,  moderate 
growth.  A  fertilizer  especially  high  in 
phosphoric  acid  induces  a  i)ersistent 
blossom,  while  a  sudden  drought  will 
cause  many  blossoms  and  even  partly 
grown  pods  or  fruits  to  wither  and  fall 
off.  vnien  a  lima  bean  vine,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  loaded  •\v-ith  a  developing  crop 
it  -wdll  produce  few  or  no  blossoms. 
Therefore,  the  yield  for  the  season  wdll 
be  increased  if  the  grower  picks  off  the 
developing  pods  as  soon  as  they  have 
reached  perfection.  The  loss  of  the 
potato  blossoms  has  no  direct  effect  upon 
the  yield ;  however,  a  healthy  bloom 
which  holds  up  well  is  an  indication  of 
a  good  crop.  The  remedy  to  prevent 
the  falling  off  of  blossoms  is  suggested 
above  in  proper  fertilization,  distance 
between  plants,  sturdy  grow’th  and  clear 
weather.  To  trim  back  excessive  foliage 
or  to  injure  the  root  system  will  also 
induce  the  setting  of  persistent  blos¬ 
soms.  R.  w.  n. 


KiT.i.ix<i  Rabbits. — In  Pennsylvania  a 
gardener  may  legally  kill  Avild  animals 
Avhich  molest  gardens.  The  Pittsburgh 
Telegram  reports: 

“William  J.  Black,  of  Oak  Station, 
several  days  ago  wms  fined  ^25  and  costs 
by  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Black  on  a 
Sunday  killed  a  rabbit  that  had  beeen 
running  over  his  garden  for  several  days. 
The  legislature  last  month  passed  a  bill 
legalizing  the  killing  of  animals  molest¬ 
ing  gardents.” 

On  appeal  the  County  Court  rever.sed 
this  decision  and  stated  that  such  war 
gardens  may  be  protected !  Remember, 
this  was  in  Penn.sylvania,  and  referred 
to  a  “war  garden.” 


f  flMC  fruit  EVAPORATOR 
V/ vrl-il-lllll i3  GRAIN  SPROUTER 


fruit  and  vegetable 

^  the  Winter,  the  Qufekest-grow* 
tag.  greatest  growth-producing 
grun  sprouter  in  existence.  The 
only  practic^  way  to  cut  cost  of 
Chicken  feed  and  guarantee  big¬ 
gest  egg  yield. 

One  owner  writes :  "Last  Fall  I 
9®*  Sprouter  an»  I 
found  it  O.  K,  for  the  purpose. 
Now  1  am  using  It  with  wond^i ! 
BOC(?ess  for  evaporating  fruit  and 
vegetables  over  the  cook  stove.** 
AH  tralvanfeed  steel,  knock-down, 
n^bss.  Pitted  together  for  use 
n  5  minutes, 

^^ns,  11x15  fn.  •  •  $4 

Over  1100  sq.  in.  of  surface  space. 
6  pans,  11 X 15  in.  •  •  $3 

8  pans,  11 X 82  in,  •  •  $8 

T^Hve^d  Free.  Add  BOc.  west  of 
Miss.nver;  $1  west  of  IheRockics, 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  er  your 
taoney  refunded  after  ten  days 
fair  trial. 

Order  from  dealers  or  direct.  Do- 
scriptiYecIrcularssenton  request. 
Horry  I  the  fruit  is  spoiling. 

W.  H.  COLLINS 

20  R.  N.  Hairisoo  St.,  New  York 


A  FAST  CUTTER 

For 


Li^ht 
Power 


This  Gale-Baldwin  re¬ 
quires  about  half  the 
power  demanded  by 
other  cutters  of  similar 
size.  It  has  a  revolving 
self-feed  table — is  astrong',  positive  feeder, 
and  cuts  more  ensilage  per  hour  than  any 
machine  operated  with  same  amount  of 
power. 

-  ^  Baldwin 

ENSILAGE-CUTTER 

Also  makers  of  a  la.ge  ll.ie  of  ROTARY 
HAND  and  LEVER  FEED  CUTTERS. 
CORN  S II  ELLERS.  VEGETABLE 
CUTTERS  and  POTATO  DIGGERS  for 
Fall  Use. 

A  Catalog  showing  the  full  line  mailed 
free  on  application. 

Belcher  &  Taylor  Agricultural  Tool  Co. 

Box  No.  75,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


HE  AVI  pUTI 

Kerosene  and  Gasoline  Engines 


SAVE  MONEY.  BUY  NOW 


HEAVI  I)UTI  KEROSENE  ENGINES  Save  You 
Money.  They  aie  eafer  to  operate  than  Gasoline 
engines  and  you  can  opei-ate  them  at  half  the  cost  of 
gasoline.  Kerosene  costs  about  10  to  12  cts.,  gasoline 
over  twice  that.  HEAVI  PUTI  ENGINES  work  as  weU 
on  Gasoline  as  on  Kerosene,  use  whichever  fuel  you 
prefer,  you  are  not  bound  to  use  Kerosene  If  you 
don’t  want  to,  as  the  HEAVI  PUT!  works  better  on 
Gasoline  than  any  other  Gasoline  engine,  but  it  also 
works  on  Kerosene  which  a  Gasoline  engine  will  not 
do.  Save  money,  get  more  power  and  better  results. 
Buy  the  HEA'VI  PUTI  Kerosene  engine,  Buy  now. 
SPECIAI,  PRICE  IP  YOU  ARE  THE  FIRST  BUYER 
IN  YOUR  LOCALITY.  CATAIAIG  FREE, 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO., 
202  Fulton  Street  New  York  City 


Don*t  Risk  Disappointment — Get 

MORE 
MONEY 
FOR 
APPLES 

by  ordering"  juno  and  making  sure 
of  Box  deliveries  when  needed. 
The  big-  demand  for  Baker  Boxes 
makes  ordering  ahead  the  only 
safe  way.  Growers  everywhere 
are  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  extra 
price  leaves  a  fine  margin  of  profit 
over  cost  of 

Baker  Apple  Boxes 

Your  apples  will  “look”  a  better 
price,  command  a  better  price, 
will  be  easier  to  sell  and  easier 
to  handle.  Boxes  shipped  to  you 
knocked-down. 


Write  at  once  for  prices,  stating 
number  and  style  of  box  wanted. 
An  order  placed  at  once  will  in¬ 
sure  delivery. 


BAKER  BOX  COMPANY 
84  Foster  St..  Worcester.  Mass. 


Don’t  Think  Only  of  Scale 

when  you  think  of 

“SCALECIDE” 

it  is  all  there  is  to 

Dormant  Spraying 

Does  aU.  that  any  other  spray  will  do 
— but  no  other  spray  will  do  all  that 
“SCALECIDE”  will  do.  Kills  all  kinds  of 
scale — all  formsoffungus  and  insects  that 
can  be  reached  in  dormant  season— and 
invigorates  your  trees — and  costs  no 
more.  Read  our  money-back  proposition 
before  ordering  anything  else. 

Send  for  free  booklet, 

Profits  in  Fall  Spraying" 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  M’P^  Chemists 
50  Church  St.  Dept.  N  New  York 


PureUnleached  HardwOod  Ashes 

THE  BEST  POTASH  FERTILIZER 
They  solve  the  fertilizer  Problem.  Correspondence 
invited.  Address  JOHN  JOYNT,  L.  B.  297,  Lucknow,  Ontario 


Best  Standard  APPLE  BARRELS  Prompt  shipment. 

IIOBT.  CtlLI.JES  -  Medina,  New  York 


25  Bushelsi 
Per  Acre 


That’s  the  yield  set  /  :  IforrontTi^j 
for  the  New  Yerk  ^  ^ 

State  Million  Acre  /  i 

WHEAT  CROP 
of  1918.  Other 
States,  too,  are 
speeding  up  wheat 
production.  You  can  produce  25  bushels 
per  acre  or  better  if  you  use  good  seed, 
fertilize  and  make  a  perfect  Seed  Bed  with 

**Acme”  Pulverizing  Harrow 

L,  H.  Moullon,  Farm  Superintendent,  Cornell 
Ccllege  of  Agriculture,  says ;  We  have  three 
‘Acme’  Harrows  which  have  been  in  use  foryears. 
They  are  most  efficient  twls  where  an  exceptionally 
fineseed  bed  is  required."  Light  draft  an^'  comfort¬ 
able  seat.  Sizes3  ft.  to  1 714  ft.  wide.  Send  loday  for 
heebooV,"  The  Acme  Wau  to  Crops  Thai  Pay. 

Duane  H.  Nash  Inc. 


141 
Elm  St. 


Millinston 
N.  J. 

6/4  ft.  Wide 


•Dreer’s. 


Choice  Farm  Seeds 
Winter  Vetch  (Vicia  Villosa) 

Valuable  as  a  Winter  cover  crop,  also  for  hay 
and  green  manure.  Vida  Villosa  is  the  only 
reliable  Vetch  for  Fall  solving,  Write  for  our 
leaflet  and  price  of  seed, 

Dreer’s  Autumn  Catalogue 

offers  a  list  of  Farm  Seeds  for  Fall  sowing 
includihg  Wheat,  iJwarf  Essex  Rape,  Gra^^s 
and  Clover  Seeds,  also  a  complete  list  of 
Spring-Flowering  Bulbs,  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Narcissus,  Crocus,  Lilies,  etc.  Write  for  copy 
and  mention  this  I’ublioaiion. 

Henry  A.  Dreer 

714-716  Chestnut  St.  Phila.,  Psu 


^Seed  Wheat 

Eight  hardiest,  reliable  kinds— yield  more  par 
■cr*— requir*  lasa  ■••d — graded,  sound,  cleaned 
clean.  Write  to-day  for  “Hoffman’s  Wheat 
Book’’ — describes  varieties — tella  “How  'to  Get 
•  Crop  of  Wheat.”  It’s  free-samples,  too— if 
you  mention  this  paper. 

A.  H.  Hoffaaaa,  Inc..  LandttviIIe.La&ca<ter  C>imty,  Pa. 


SELECTED  SEED  WHEAT 

0t.  Lonls  Grand  Prise  and  Jones'  Red  Wave,  care¬ 
fully  reoleaned  and  graded,  St.  Louis  Grand  Prize, 
most  Hessian  Fly-Resistant  variety  grown.  Both 
are  beardless  varieties  of  bard,  red,  winter  type  and 
extra  heavy  yielders.  Shipped  In  bags  of  two  and 
one-balf  bushels  at  tS.OO  per  bushel,  f.  o.  b.,  Rblne- 
beck,  N.  T.  (including  sacks),  while  It  lasts. 
FKRNCLIFF  FARMS,  BHINKBBCK,  N.  Y. 


FREIGHT 

PREPAID 


TIMOTHY  SEED 

Onr  High  Grade  Timothy  seed  is  the  most  Carefully 
selected  and  Recleaned.  99.70  %  Pure.  Samples  Free. 

Q-liok’s  Seed  Farms, Smoketown,  Lsnenttcr  Co.,  Pa. 

^[ainiliotll  White  Rye  faffaTnmothy 

*^*********^*'**  Catalogue  and  Sample  Free 
W.  h.  Kt'AKrP  A  SONS,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 

RuMianPitS^^ 

crop.  Order  early.  Supply  limited.  Freight  uncer- 
tain.  12.30  per  bu.  CLOVERDULE  fANM.  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

API  rov  Dl  strong  field 

vCLCn  I  I  Lflll  I  O  grown  plants  in  large 
-  '  ■  ■  -  ■  -  - -  quantities  at  81  per 

1,000;  08.60  for  10,000.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol;  Ps. 


Millions  of  Fruit  Trees 


Everyone  genuine  Harrison  -rown, 
robust,  healthy,  true-to-name  and 
budded  from  bearing  orchards. 
Backed  by  more  than.  __ 

25  years*  frult-irrowin^  and 
CTtfMry  •xperience,  Apples,  peaches, 
l^ara.  plunis^  cherries  and  small  fioits. 

Also  lull  line  of  ornamentals.  Write  to- 
dayforl917FruftGuide— /ree,  ^^Larxeat 
erswers  el  Iruit  trees  lo  the  world,'* 

Hewfasos*  Nnrtcrie*,  Box  14  Berlin,  Md. 


MALONE  Y  TREES 


For  fan  plantii^.^  Fruit  and  Ornamentals. 
Vines*  Shrubs*  Malonojr  A-1  Quality  selected 
from  the  choicest  stock  ffrown  in  our  400 
acre  nurseries.  Direct  to  you  at  cost  plus 
one  profit  only.  Hardy*  fresh  dua*  bealtiiy* 
true  to  name— Write  for  free  wholesale  cata¬ 
log:  ^vint:  valuable  information  about  nursery 
stock*  the  result  of  83  years*  experience. 

MALONEY  BROS.  A  WELLS  CO. 

7 1  Main  Street,  Danavllle,  N.Y. 

Van^ville's  Fioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries^ 


Alone  with  oor  troaj 
id  FREE  / 


parts  we  sen< _ 

plans*  and  permit  to 
poild  your  own  eoo< 
arete  mixer  under 
oorrisrbts.  In  that 
way  you  secure  a^ 
practical  m  i  x  er  ' 
for  all  cement 
work  at  a  cost 
so  los^ou  can 
not  an 'rd  to 

ndx  concrete 
• 


Build  Your 
'^Own  Batch 
CONCRETE 
MIXER - - 


biff  money^ani]  backbreakinc 
Sn;  ’ '  ■*--  ••••■ 


r  baAd. 


.  SavebiL  _  _ _ -  _ 

-  labor.  Snoldon's  Batch  Mixer  repays 
*  its  cost  ($11.60  op)  on  first  small  job— 

y_  lastaforyears.  Ideal  machine  for  farm 
obs— desiffoed  by  a  farmer  for  farmers, 
o  other  like  it.  Patented.  Mixes  2 1-2 
ca«  ft.  a  minute— keeps  1  to  6  men  busy. 
-Tae  chain  drive*  self-tiltinar  dump*ea8ny 
moved*  all  parts  ffuaranteeo.  Does  work 
eQUui  to  $200  mixers.  Built-up  macblooa, 
band  or  power  (1  l-2h.p.)>-or  yon  can  buy 
the  troD  parts  and  make  your  own  machine. 


Get  Catalog  and  Special  Offer 

^  Shows  our  full  line  of  mixers  wbleb  are 
M  sold  dir  ettj  you  on  etronff  ffuarantce. 
f  SO  days  trial  privileffe.  We  want  ten  men 
in  every  county  to  accept  our  special 
co-operative  offer  riffht  now  which  will 
I  help  you  to  secure  a  machine  at  little  or 
no  cost.  Write  us  today. 

SHELDON  MFQ*  CO* 

,  Box  7375  Nehawlulf  Nob* 


>^MixYour  Own  Concreic 
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GenercJ  Farm  Topics 


Manurial  Value  of  Wheat  Straw 

How  much  plant  food  is  there  in  a 
ton  of  wheat  straw?  .r.  e.  s. 

The  following  table  shows  the  com¬ 
position  of  different  kinds  of  straw  or 
bedding  compared  with  stable  manure: 


Plus 

Nitrogen  Acid  Potash 


.Stable  Manure  .  . 

. .  .10 

5 

12 

Rye  Straw  . 

.  .  .10 

5 

16 

Wheat  Straw  .... 

.  .  .10 

3 

15 

Oat  Straw  . 

. .  .12 

4 

.30 

Buckwheat  . 

. .  .10 

O 

O 

22 

Bariev  . 

o 

*>- 

24 

Thus  the  straws  usually  contain  more 
plant  food  than  the  manure,  but  of 
course,  this  ijlant  food  is  not  availal)le 
until  it  has  been  well  rotted. 


A  Good  Hay  Mixture 

The  Jefferson  Co.  (N.  Y.)  Farm 

Bureau  Noavs  prints  the  following  as 
“almost  the  ideal  hay.” 

On  the  farm  of  Myron  Bent  of  Ant¬ 
werp  (Bentley’s  Corners)  a  few  weeks 
ago  could  be  seen  what  a  practical  dairy¬ 
man  would  con.sdder  an  ideal  hay  mixture 
for  the  dairy.  ]\Ir.  Bent  believes  in 
growing  from  his  farm  as  much,  as  may 
be  i)o.ssi'ble.  of  the  protein  that  his  .stock 
recjuire.  The  mixture  he  used,  or  very 
nearly  .so.  was: 

t*  quarts  Timothy. 

4  ixuiuds  "Winter  vetch  (with  oats') 

”  pounds  Alfalfa. 

i;  pounds  Sweet  clover. 

-  pounds  Alsike  clover. 

All  of  these  grasses  were  growing  to¬ 
gether  very  luxuriantly  when  cut  for 
ha.v.  Does  this  mixture  strike  you  com¬ 
pared  with  old  meadow  stock  hay  or 
tinu)thy  ? 

That  combination  is  like  bread  and 
cheese  compared  with  plain  corn  head. 


Farm  Help  With  Children 

Why  is  it.  when  one  hears  so  much 
about  help  wanted  on  the  farm,  that  one 
who  is  well  trained  in  farming  both  by 
jiractice  and  home  study  and  who  is  able 
to  furnish  good  references  and  is  a  good 
hand  with  horses  and  cattle  (especially 
beef)  and  above  the  average  with  sheep, 
cannot  get  a  place  on  a  farm  at  a  wage 
that  will  let  one  live  and  lay  up  a  little 
besides?  I  am  a  married  man  with  four 
children,  and  am  a  good  workman,  and 
my  wife  is  a  splendid  butter-maker  so  I 
naturally  think  that  I  am  worth  more 
than  the  average  nian.  ,t.  d.  ii. 

Michigan. 

For  one  reason  or  another  the  great 
majority  of  farmers  do  not  want  a  man- 
agei-  or  hired  help  with  children.  Now' 
and  then  we  find  one  Avho  wouhl  regard 
such  children  as  an  as.set,  hut  in  most 
cases  the  child  is  not  wanted.  All  sorts 
of  re.asons  are  given,  but  the  principal 
one  is  that  many  children  are  poorly 
trained  and  are  destructive  and  trouble- 
so,in,Q..  Thus  the  children  often  make 
trouble  between  the  owner  and  the  hired 
man  and  for  that  and  other  reasons  the 
child  is  not  wanted.  Personally  we 
would  prefer  a  man  w’ith  a  family  if  the 
wife  has  control  of  her  children — the  fact 
is.  however,  that  children  are  not  wanted 
oil  most  farms.  It  is  iinfortuiuite  hut 
true. 


Flour-making  Figures 

On  page  042  the  miller  evidently  for¬ 
got  to  add  to  his  milling  cost  the  price 
of  .sacks,  time,  oil,  fuel,  labor,  interest  on 
money,  selling  expense,  etc.  These  are 
file  items  that  take  the  cream  from  inost 
millers’  profits.  Besides,  credit  sales  and 
losses  resulting  from  bad  accounts  help 
to  keep  most  millei's  down  On  uneasy 
street.  For  the  laymen  let  us  show.  Now 
fuel  has  advanced,  during  last  year  and 
a  half  nearly  oO-TG  i>er  cent,  oil  15-2.0 
per  cent.,  time  100  per  cent :  sacks  50- 
150  per  cent.  etc.  Our  frhmd  figured 
Avheat  reiiuirement  for  oiu'  barrel  flour 
very  reasonably.  Most  millers  would 
figure  to  play  .safe  five  bushels  for  one 
bushel  of  flour,  as  wheat  varies  accord¬ 
ing  to  soil  and  variidy.  manmu-  of  care 
in  harvesting.  In  our  vicinity  red  Win¬ 
ter  wheat  from  clay  soil  yields  most 
flour.  If  wheat  is  stored  in  mow  and 
left  to  go  through  a  sweat  a  better 
(luality  of  wheat  is  produced  and  con¬ 
sequently  better  flour.  Government,  we 
understand,  placed  cost  of  making  a 
barrel  of  flour  at  75  cents  per  barrel. 


but  w'e  think  most  millers  generall.v  fig¬ 
ured  .$1  to  be  safe  and  real  figure  should 
he  near  .jfl.JjO  per  barrel. 

We  noticed  sometime  ago  a  complaint 
in  .vour  paper  from  a  subscriber  that 
mills  w'ould  not  sell  feed  direct  to  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  I'hist.  We  are  sure  that  many 
or  most  mills  would  sell  to  the  farmers, 
provided  they  Avoidd  bu.v  on  same  basis, 
i.  e.,  arrival  draft  term.s  as  others  must 
do.  We  know  of  a  good  many  mills  who 
would  prefer  to  do  that  rather  tlum  to 
sell  through  brokers. 

Indiana.  jt)s.  i{Kri>o  A  (o. 


Cover  Crop  for  Connecticut 

I  cleared  rock  from  a  little-used  slope 
where  the  soil  was  just  suited  for  pota¬ 
toes.  and  have  as  far  as  tops  go  a  most 
wonderful  crop.  The  furrows  go  up  the 
slope.  What  will  happen  to  that  loose 
soil  this  Winter?  With  our  .short  sea¬ 
son  what  cover  crops  can  I  use.  or  how 
in  any  case  can  I  bind  that  soil? 

Kent,  Conn.  a.  a.  m. 

We  should,  as  soon  as  the  potatoes  can 
be  safely  dug,  seed  thickl.v  Avith  rye  and 
Alsike  cloA'cr,  AA'orking  the  soil  lightly 
so  as  not  to  make  it  too  loost'.  While 
the  rye  Avill  not  make  fi  heavy  groAvth 
above  ground,  it  Avill  make  a.  large  root 
groAvth  and  give  some  protection  to  the 
soil.  It  Avill  pay  to  run  two  or  three 
furroAVs  along  the  hillside,  particularly 
at  the  toj).  to  catch  the  Avater  as  it  comes 
doAvu  and  carry  it  off  to  one  sid<*. 


Working  Farm  Through  Trust  Company 

My  sister  owns  a  farm  in  Montana. 
f4he  is  a  widow,  no  childiaui.  She  wants 
to  help  a  niece.  Avho  is  married,  with  two 
children.  ‘Is  there  a  trust  company  to 
Avhom  she  could  turn  her  property  over 
and  have  it  managed  so  that  her  nice 
could  I'cceive  a  yearly  alloAvance  from  it; 
that  is,  one  that  you  can  recommend?  . 

AV.  F.  o. 

Business  men  on  the  Pacific  Ooast  tell 
us  that  this  woman  is  on  (he  right  track. 
If  she  can  find  a  reliable  trust  company 
reasonably  near  the  property  in  Mon¬ 
tana  such  a  company  might  take  charge 
and  handle  it  for  her  properly.  On  the 
Pacific  Coast  around  the  large  cities  like 
Seattle  and  Portland  there  are  many 
bailking  houses  and  trust  compiiuies 
Avhich  make  a  specialty  of  such  Avork. 
They  call  such  an  ac(*unt  a  “living 
trust.”  and  they  are  prepared  to  take 
clmrge  of  property,  invest  fimds,  do  a  gen¬ 
eral  business  for  non-residents.  Of 
course  one  of  these  companies  on  the 
coast  could  not  undertake  such  work  in 
Montana  on  a  far  remoA'ed  farm,  but 
there  ought  to  be  such  institutions  in  that 
State,  not  so  far  removed  from  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  farm  here  mentioned,  AA'hich 
Avould  handle  the  in.-itter.  Why  not  write 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  IMontana  at 
the  State  cai)ital.  and  ask  for  tlu'  ad¬ 
dress  of  a  reliable  trust  company  reason¬ 
ably  near  your  farm?  . 


Farmers  and  the  Red  Cross 

Last  week  Ave  told  of  Mx'S.  Mary 
Satko  and  her  hen — which  brought  ,$2,- 
(H>2.!)1  to  the  lierl  ('ross.  Dther  farm¬ 
ers  are  helping  as  best  they  can.  A  paper 
printi'd  in  Nauvoo,  III.,  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

EOK  THE  KEI)  CROSS. 

All  lu-oceexls  from  the  sale  of  Timothy 
hay  on  my  meadow  today  (Saturday  the 
2.sth )  will  be  donated  to  the  Red  Cross. 
I  Avill  do  the  field  Avork,  .seeing  that  the 
hay  is  in  order  to  haul.  Mrs.  Horton, 
a  member  of  the  Red  Cross,  will  do  the 
AA-eighing  and  tak(‘  in  the  receipts.  I 
suggest  that  the  j)rice  be  .$7  a  ton. 
However,  if  anyone  Avants  to  give  more, 
it  will  go  to  the  Red  Cros>>.  If  anyone 
should  think  the  jirice  too  much,  then  it 
Avill  be  adjusted  to  suit  him.  The  receipts 
and  distrii)ution  Avill  be  published  in  the 
NauA’oo  papers.  There  Avill  be  P2  to  15 
tons  for  sale  .  mii.i.aki)  Horton. 

The  total  hay  sales  came  to  .$71.72, 
all  of  Avhiqh  Aveiit  to  the  Red  Cross.  Such 
ollm-ings  are  far  more  Avorth.A  of  atten¬ 
tion  than  those  made  by  millionaires. 


Wii.iJK  .loNK.S  had  been  giving  his 
teacher  a  good  deal  of  trouble  that  morn¬ 
ing.  At  the  close  of  the  first  study  per¬ 
iod  she  Sixul :  “Noav  we  Avill  take  up  the 
subject  of  natural  history,  and  you  may 
name  in  rotation  some  A)f  the  lower  ani¬ 
mals,  starting  Avith  Willie  Jones.” — La¬ 
dies’  Home  .lournal. 


SPARK  PLUGS 


TRirollEm 


XOlUtfyai 


Splitdorf  Electrical  Co..  Newark,  n.  j. 


Select  No.  1  cylinder  in  any  Ford 
as  the  one  that  bears  the  brunt  of 
possible  touling  — 

m  one  that  is  up  against  the 

<4^  annoying  and  costly  flooding  with 
oil  — 

Put  a  SPLITDORF  Plug  in  it 
as  a  TEST — 

You  11  want  SPLITDORF  Plugs 
in  the  other  cylinders  too,  when  you  ^  ^ 
see  the  difference  in  the  firing  and  '  *  \ 
when  you  realize  how  the  imported  ij  J 
India  ruby  mica  core  overcomes  ali  ^ 
trouble  through  cracked  porcelains.  ^ 

$I  each,  Aivherever  motor  accessories  are  sold. 


THE  FREDERICK  COUNTY  LIME  AND 
FERTILIZER  SPREADER 


Economy  is  tlie  worif.  Yes,  tlie 
old  reliablo  Frederick  County 
Combination  Lime  and  Eer. 
tilizer  Spreader  is  the  most 
economic.il  spioader  to  buy  for 
spreading  lime  in  any  form, 
ground  limestone  orcoimner- 
cial  fertilizer.s.  The  iinmber  of 
years,  wear  Jind  satisfaction  yon 
get  is  the  true  measure  of  value, 
y  ear  after  year  the  Frederick 
County  Spreader  will  spread 
your  expensive  fertilizers  the  cor¬ 
rect  way.  The  special  features 
such  as  spider-chain-force-feed 


CATALOG  FOR  THE  ASK 
ING>  Writs  us  for  yours 
(odoy.  WE  PAY  FREIGHT 


and  autoTnatic  (;6ar  clutch  foi' throwingr  spreader  in  and  out  of  gear  from  seat,  will  save 
your  lune  and  fert)li7.ers.  Oomes  eouipped  with  acre  measure,  indicator,  screen  and  lid. 

A  good,  strong,  dnrnble  spreader  soul  at  an  exceedingly  low  price.  We  will  save  you  money 
on  a  ppr^^ader/  Write  us  today,  wo  niake  thousands  of  spreaders  and  make  them  well. 

The  WOOD8BORO  LIME  SPREADER  CO.,  ,  Dept.  O  24,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
requesL 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


The  Threshing  Problem 

O  I  1  Threshes  cowpeas  and  soy  beans 
dOlVCCl  vines,  wheat,  oats. 

rye  and  barley.  A  perfect  combina¬ 
tion  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  “The  machine  I 
liave  been  looking  for  for  20  years."  W'.  K.  Massey. 
•'It  will  meet  every  demand."  H.  A.  Morgan,  Di¬ 
rector  Tenn.  Exp.  Station.  Booklet  29  free. 

ROGER  PEA  &  BEAN  THRESHER  CO., 
Morristown,  Tenn. 


Are  Lower  NOW 


Than  They  Will  Be  Again  In  the  Next  10  Years  ^ 


You  can  buy  power  for  vour  farm  TODAY  for  much  less 
than  you  can  e:TOect  to  buy  it  after  awhile.  You  will  need 
a  reliable  WITTE  Engine  NOW  more  than  ever,  to  take 
the  place  of  hired  help— reduce  production  cost— help  you 
save  all  your  rough  food  products,  grinding  it  for  feed 
and  silage— turning  into  money  what  might  be  waste. 


9 

9 


wrrxE  s 

will  help  you  put  all  your  products  in  shape  to 
get  best  prices,  and  will  save  their  cost  in 

work  well  innmediate  Shipment! 

I  make  and  sell  thousands  of  engines — ship  at 
once — ready  to  run.  My  Special  Model  Kero- 
Oil  Engine  will  save  you  buying  high-priced 
fuel— will  cut  your  operating  expense  50  to  65 
per  cent.  My  factory  prices  DlitECT  saves  you  $15  to 
$200,  according  to  sizoof  engine.  I  toll  you  the  time  to 
get  your  AVITTE  Engine  at  lowest  cost  is  NOW.  You 

•  cannot  afford  to  expo-iment  or  wait.  Protect  yourself  by 
placing  your  order  TODAY.  Write  me  at  once  for  latest 
prices  and  terms,  and  my  revised  copyrighted  book, 

•  **How  To  Judge  Engines”— FREE.  Don’t  buy  any 
gine  until  you  read  this  book.— ED.  H,  WITTE,  Pres, 

•  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

^1894  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

0 1894  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


MADE  IN  SIZES 
2  TO  22  H-P. 
Stationary  or  Portable 
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JT/ic  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Your  automobile 
—or  tractor—owes 
much  of  its  ser- 
vice-power  to  oil. 
A  safe,  efficient, 
uniformlyde- 
pendable  lubri¬ 
cant  to  use  is 


FIVG  U  S  GALLONS  NET 

havoune 

OIL 


ITMAKtSAOiriCfftMCC 


tractor 


Indian  Refining  Co. 


New  York  City 


The  sealed  con¬ 
tainer  is  your 
proof  of  supreme 
quality,  no  waste, 
no  impurity,  and 
all-Havoline. 

Hlfnliian  3i^ettning  Compaitp 

Jiuorporattb 

NEW  YORK 

Producers  and  Refiners  of  Petroleum 


Places 

with 

Your  Wife^ 

IF  YOTj  are  not  Jolted  around  on  iBe 
front  seat  as  mucn  as  she  is  on  the  reae 
scat,  it  is  because  you  can  brace  your¬ 
self  with  the  steering  wheel  You  take 
the  rear  seat,  she  the  front.  Then  you’ll 
hnova  that  you  ought  to  equip  your  Ford 
with  a  set  of  the 

For 
Ford 

ShodiAbsoiiMr  Cars 

The  Hassler  makes  both  seats  as  comfort¬ 
able  as  any  $2,000  car.  You’ll  feel  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  front  seat  as  well  as  in  the  rear. 
Easier  to  hold  the  steering  wheel.  Easier  to 
guide  the  car  where  you  want  it  to  go.  No 
sudden  jolts.  No  sharp  rebound.  No  side- 
sway.  Cushions  the  car  as  well  as  the  passen- 
gers.  Lets  tires  last  so  much  longer  that  the 
extra  mileage  pays  for  it  several  times  over. 
Over  two  hundred  thousand  sets  in  use. 

Free  Trial  Offer 

eelfho^  much  the  nattier  woald  ^ 
mean  to  your  vile,  yonr 
ily,  and  yourtelf  by  lettlnff  nt.j 
hate  a  aet  put  on  your  Ford  j 
for  ten  days’ trial.  No  money  I 
in  advanee.  No  obllg’atlon.  No  I 
rUk.  Write  today  forL 
Free  Trial  Blank  and  ip\ 

Inttrated  folder  with  lettenn 
from  Users*  Address 

ROBEBT  lU  HASSLER,  Ine. 
l>ept«  q*l  iDdlauapolls,  Ind*  ^^ado-Mark 


Books  Worth  Reading 

Animal  Breeding,  Shaw. .  1.50 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall..  1.50 
Principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport..  2.50 

Cheese  Making,  Decker . 1.75 

Business  of  Dairying,  Lane . .  1.25 

Clean  Milk,  Winslow . 3.25 

Dairy  Chemistry,  Snyder . 1.00 

Dairy  Farming,  Michels . 1.00 

Handbook  for  Dairymen,  Well . 1.50 

Milk  and  Its  Products,  Wing . 1.60 

THE  EURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  8T.,  NEW  YORK. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 


CAHDEX  TRUCK  MOVES  BKIS  'EY  AV‘TH 
HELP  OF  NUMEROUS  PUBLIC  SALES. 

Vogotablos  are  coming  in  good  volume, 
prices  skverage  somewhat  lower,  and  gen¬ 
eral  trade  is  rather  hri.sk.  I’eddlers  report 
a  thriving  business  althougli  the  score 
of  now  public  markets  in  the  large  cities 
and  even  in  the  smaller  places,  must 
divert  some  of  the  trade,  but  a  farmer 
peddler  remarks,  “We  sell  about  a.s  low 
a.s  the  public  markets,  and  most  of  our 
trade  sticks  by  because  they  are  used  to 
buying  of  us.  I  think  the  business  is  tak¬ 
en  mostly  from  the  retail  markets  that 
charge  high  prices  for  stuff  that  is  not 
always  fresh.”  The.se  public  markets 
are  two  general  type.s.  In  one  kind,  such 
us  prevails  mainly  in  lioston  and  sub¬ 
urbs,  there  is  an  open  sfiuare  with  free 
stands  for  all  comers,  and  the  farmers 
hack  up  their  wagonloads  and  wait  until 
buyers  have  taken  their  load,  wholesale, 
retail  or  both  together.  In  smaller  places 
it  often  takes  all  day  to  sell  much  of  a 
load  and  the  farmers  comi)lain  that  they 
cannot  spare  the  time.  T'his  difficulty  led 
to  anohter  plan  of  which  the  market  at 
Framingham,  Mass.,  Is  a  sample.  A 
bootli  with  wooden  roof  and  sides  of  wire 
screen  was  put  up  in  the  square  and  an 
eexperienced  salesman  placed  in  charge, 
lie  accepts  only  the  most  salable  and 
best  looking  stuff  brought  in  by  the 
producers  of  the  vicinity.  Truck  mu.st 
be  clean,  of  first  grade  and  of  kinds  that 
are  in  fair  demand.  The  selling  prices  are 
a  little  higher  than  the  Boston  wholesale 
markets.  Baskets  are  loaned  to  carry 
home  the  purchases ;  the  proceeds  go  to 
the  farmers  at  the  end  of  the  season,  less 
the_  cost  of  carrying  on  the  booth.  The 
main  difference  as  compared  with  a 
private  retail  market  is  that  the  expen.ses 
are  low  and  on  a  co-operative  basis. 
Selling  prices  are  not  higher  or  lower 
because  the  other  market  and  the  ped¬ 
dlers  are  obliged  by  competition  to  sell 
at  about  the  same  level  as  the  public 
markets.  But  it  appears  that  in  many 
towns  the  tendency  has  been  to  reduce 
the  average  level  of  retail  prices  to  con¬ 
sumers.  While  products  are  benefited 
by  securing  an  outlet  whenever  there  is 
a  glut  of  perishable  produce.  The  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  public  markets  in  sev¬ 
eral  Boston  districts  asserts  that  “on  the 
whole  the  prices  charged  at  the  new 
markets  were  about  83  per  cent,  lower 
than  those  charged  in  the  stores.  Bas¬ 
kets  were  sold  at  seven  cents,  some  of 
the  >yomen  took  their  purchases 
home  in  baby-carriages,  while  others 
carried  heads  of  lettuce  and  cabbages 
under  their  ann.”  The  new  markets  .seem 
to  meet  with  general  approval,  but  there 
is  some  complaint  from  local  tradesmen 
on  the  ground  that  the  new  competitor 
does  not  have  to  pay  rent.  Beets, 
wholesale  in  Boston  75  cents  - to  $1  a 
box;  turnips,  $1;  carrots,  $2;  encum¬ 
bers.  a  wide  range  of  price  aud  quality, 
at  50  cents  to  $2;  celery,  to  .$1.2.5; 
radishes,  50  to  (30c ;  lettuce.  25  to  50c. ; 
native  tomatoes,  $2  to  .$2..50;  .spinach, 
50  to  75c. ;  green  peas,  .$1  ..50  to  .$2 ; 
string  beans,  $J..50  to  $1.75;  Summer 
squash,  25  to  50c. ;  green  corn,  7.5c  to 
$1.25 ;  shell  beans,  75c.  to  $1  a  box ; 
native  cabbage,  75c  to  $1  barrel ;  native 
onions,  $1.50  bushel.  Most  of  these  prices 
are  off  considerably  from  last  quotation 
giveu,  owing  to  the  heavy  supply,  and  the 
usual  slacking  up  of  consumption  in  late 
August.  Cooler  weather  is  exi>ected  to 
improve  the  situation  other  things  being 
equal.  Except  onions,  potatoes  have 
held  up  in  price  better  than  almost  any¬ 
thing  else,  good  stock  of  both  still 
selling  on  a  basis  of  close  to  $1.50  per 
hu.  Field  beans  have  been  likewise  a 
fairly  firm  feature,  choice  pea  selling 
at  $8.25  to  $8.50  per  bu. ;  yellow  eye, 
$7.75  to  $8 ;  red  kidney,  $7  to  $7.50.  The 
expected  arrival  of  sweet  potatoes  in 
quantity  by  next  week  may  have  its  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  market  for  white  potatoes. 
At  present  sweets  are  selling  around 
$6  per  bbl.  — 

FRUIT  SUPPLY  STILL  LIGHT. 

Most  lines  ^  of  fruit  continue  rather 
scarce  and  high.  Peaches  have  had  a 
good  market  right  along  and  strictly 
first-class  fruit  continues  to  bring  $5  or 
better  per  6-basket  crate.  Reports  indi¬ 
cate  a  liberal  crop  in  nearby  sect’jons 
of  Boston  shipping  territory,  but  ready 
sales  are  looked  for  by  dealers  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  light  or  moderate  crop  of 
most  other  fruits.*  There  are  few  ber- 
i*ies  on  sale  of  good  quality  and  prices 
rim  too  high  for  peddlers  and  cheap 
stores,  with  raspberriies  14  to  ISc  per 
l)int ;  currants,  7  to  10c  per  qt. ;  blue¬ 
berries,  15  to  30c  per  qt. ;  blackberries, 
10  to  20c. ;  southern  grapes  of  fair  grade 
ai"e  $1.50  per  8-bkt.  carrier.  Nothing  new 
appears  in  the  apple  situation.  There  is 
the  same  wide  range  of  quality,  mostly 
l)oor.  and  the  great  hulk  of  sales  not 
far  from  $1  per  box.  Large  fancy  fruit 
of  attractive  color  should  hilug  $2  for 
the  red  kinds  and  about  $1.75  for  good 
yellow  or  green. 

HIGHER  VALUES  IN  DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

The  keynote  of  the  daii*y  market 
seems  to  be  decrease  of  supplies  owing  to 
drought  and  poorer  paiturage.  But  of 
ordinary  grades  and  of  most  lines  of 
western  butter,  supplies  have  been  fully 


equal  to  demand  in  Boston  and  most 
other  markets.  Accordingly  the  strength 
is  chiefly  in  the  finer  grades  of  northern 
creamery  which  are  quoted  at  42i/^  to 
4.3c  for  extra.s,  Avhile  42c  is  about  the 
top  for  we.stern  extras  aud  41c  for  west¬ 
ern  firsts. 

C’heesc  is  higher.  Too,  fancy  grades 
holding  above  24c.  This  advance  seems 
to  be  away  of  bringing  the  local  market 
into_  ]ine_  with  the  receiving  markets  of 
the  interior’.  Local  demand  ap-'ears  about 
the  same  and  supplies  here  are  ample. 
The  recent  government  report  states  a 
round  total  of  18, (XX), 000  lbs.  of  butter 
in  New  England  stoi-age  plants  compared 
with  22,000,000  last  year  at  this  time. 
This  comparative  shortage  os  quoted  by 
most  Boston  dealers  when  asked  about 
the  future  of  the  market,  hut  they  usual¬ 
ly  add  that  pi-ices  nre  already  well 
above  last  year’s  level  at  this  time. 
Cheese  storage  in  New  England  is  placed 
at  4.000,429  lbs.,  c  mpared  with  3,35(5,- 
876  lbs.  at  this  time  last  year.  This  in¬ 
crease  of  stock  is  also  reported  for 
other  sections,  and  is  supposed  here  to 
he  owing  to  .speculative  buying  and  to 
a  lack  of  recent  selling  for  export. 

NEARBY  EGGS  IN  DEMAND. 

The  market  is  still  in  sellers’  hands  so 
far  as  concerns  the  neaihy  receipts.  Many 
buyers  are  short  and  willing  to  pay  any 
pi-ice  _  for  good  stock  and  sufficient 
quantity.  This  situation  causes  an  un¬ 
even  market  with  few  eggs  remaining  in 
strictly  wholesale  hands,  but  a  good 
deal  of  .selling  at  jobbing  prices  in  lots 
of  a  few  cases  as  fast  as  they  come  in. 
Said  a  leading  dealer,  “the  price  depends 
wholly  on  how  badly  a  buyer  wants  the 
goods.  Sometimes  he  -wull  take  other 
grades  aud  tbe.se  are  accordingly  in  bet¬ 
ter  demand  even  including  cold  stoi’age 
stock.  Jobbing  sales  are  often  reported 
at  00c  or  better,  hut  the  strictly  wholc- 
,sale  for  good  sized  lots  of  nearbys  can¬ 
not  be  placed  above  5Se.  Eastern  ex¬ 
tras  are  53  to  .55e,  and  western  prime 
first  are  40  to  41c.  Total  receipts  have 
been  about  as  usual  for  the  time  of  year, 
the  shortage  being  wholly  in  nearby 
hennei'y  stock. 

POULTRY  MARKET  FIRM. 

Better  demand  from  the  summer  hotels 
has  helpeil  some  lines  of  poultry.  'West¬ 
ern  broilers  are  selling  fairly  Svell  at  25 
to  27c  and  ueai’bys  28  to  30c;  northern 
fowl  hold  at  25  to  26c  for  large  aud  22 
to  23e  for  small ;  native  green  ducks  are 
quoted  at  25c  by  the  dealer  handling 
most  of  this  trade ;  squabs  are  $2  to  $3 
per  doz.  for  average  shipment ;  live  fowls 
hold  fii-mer  at  22  to  2.3c  and  chickens  jof 
broiler  size  or  a  little  larger  24  to  25c. 
Storage  house  reports  give  the  total  of 
frozen  stock  .iji  the  country  at  about  three 
times  the  quantity  held  at  this  time  last 
year.  This  immense  resciwe  surplus 
overhung  the  poultry  market  all  the 
season  and  prevented  i  rices  from  reach¬ 
ing  a  level  corresponding  to  present  cost 
of  production.  Even  in  New  England  the 
cold  storage  poultry  is  about  150  per 
cent  in  excess  of  last  year's  holdings  at 
this  time. 

HAY  AND  FEED. 

The  improvement  Toeently  noted  in  the 
hay  market  is  still  in  force,  owing  to  a 
temporai’y  condition  of  moderate  supply. 
Not  so  much  old  stock  has  been  coming 
in  and  the  new  crop  is  not  yet  ready. 
No.  1  gi’ade  is  quoted  as  $22  to  $23,  No. 
2  $19  to  $21,  stock  hay  .$13  to  $15,  rye 
straw  $15  to  $16,  oat  straw  $10  to  .$11; 
corn  meal  has  been  tending  toward  lower 
prices  for  some  time  -past,  aud  the  de¬ 
cline  has  brought  bag  values  close  to  the 
$4  line  once  more.  Winter  bran  is  down 
to  $35  per  ton ;  middlings,  $45 ;  mixed 
feed,  $45 ;  hominy  feeds,  $64.50 ;  concen¬ 
trates  are  about  steady  with  cotton-seed 
$.51  to  .$53;  linseed,  $53;  and  gluten 
fee<l,  $58.  G.  B.  F. 


Crops  and  Fcirm  News 


We  have  been  getting  50  cents  a  doz¬ 
en  for  eggs  for  the  last  month  and  50 
cents  for  butter.  Cabbage  at  present 
2c  lb. ;  potatoes,  $1.75  bu. ;  apples,  $2 
hu.,  and  scarce;  tomatoes  $1.75  bu.  and 
scarce ;  as  the  weather  has  not  been 
good  for  ripening.  Sweet-corn  35  to  50 
cents  doz. ;  cucumbers  5c  each  or  three 
for  lOe  for  larger  ones.  Green  string 
beans,  $1.25  to  $1.50  bn.  Family  luilk 
cows  such  as  Jer.sey,  sell  from  $75  to 
.$80,  a  good  daii-1  cow,  $110  to  $125. 
Dairymen  shipping  milk  get  26  to  28c 
per  gal.  it  retails  at  12  to  14c  per  qt. 
Cream  60c  qt.,  buttermilk,  5c  qt.,  re¬ 
tail  from  the  wagon.  Spring  chickens 
35c  lb. ;  old  hens,  25c  Ih.  from  the  farm 
to  private  trade. 

Alleghenj’  Co.,  Pa.  J.  O.  J. 

Milch  cows  ih  this  localitj’  are  selling 
for  from  $75  to  $125.  Milk  at  the  local 
shipping  station  is  $2.66  per  cwt. ;  but¬ 
ter  40c;  cheese  22e;  beans  per  bn.  .$10; 
new  potatoes  $1..50  per  bu. 

.Teffenson  Co.,  N.  Y.  T.  ii.  s. 

A  very  few  people  in  this  county  have, 
for  the  past  few  years,  been  trying  to 
grow  their  o^vn  supply  of  navy  beans, 
and  with  fair  success.  They  .seem  to 
yield  about  as  well  as  in  New  York,  and 
are  usually  eaten  (except  the  few  kept 
for  seed)  before  damage  by  the  weevil 
.shows  up.  As  a  test,  I  planted  a  quart 
on  April  20  on  rather  poor  land  and 


September  1,  1917 

used  no  fertilize!’.  The  yield  was  excell¬ 
ent,  thougli  I  can  nit  give  exact  yield  as  I 
have  not  yet  shelled  them  out.  On  .Inly 
11  I  gathered  pai’t  of  them  and  planted 
a  few  of  them.  These  now — August  2() 
— have  pods  three  inches  long  on  them 
and  are  loaded  with  blossoms  aud  young 
beans,  indicating  a  good  crop.  These 
will  pi’ob.'’bly  ripen  in  September,  giving 
two  crops  of  beans  from  one  seeding. 
The.se  beaus  stood  the  unusually  cold 
weather  of  April  and  early  May  better 
than  other  varieties  of  beans,  indicat¬ 
ing  that  they  can  be  planted  when  we 
plant  corn,  the  last  of  March  or  the 
first  of  April,  in  a  normal  season.  With 
an  jp’erage  .sea.sou,  the  crop  would  ripen 
in  time  to  follow  with  late  corn,  potatoes 
field  peas.  Soy  h  ms,  etc.,  or  could  fol¬ 
low  wheat,  oats,  early  potatoes,  or  clover. 

Person  Co.,  N.  C.  f.  a.  b. 

We  have  jn.st  finished  putting  in  60 
tons  of  fine  hay.  Now  we  have  four 
acres  corn  three  acres  oats,  one  acre 
buckwheat,  one  and  one-half  acre  po¬ 
tatoes,  three-quarter  acre  beans,  one-half 
acre  full  of  garden  truck  and  ICKK)  bbls. 
apples  to  harvest,  to  say  nothing  of  sec¬ 
ond  crop  aud  other  work.  That  is  the 
way  we  are, trying  to  “do  our  hit.”  The 
work  has  kept  us  fairly  busy  with  taking 
care  of  the  .Jerseys  and  poultry,  hut 
crops  are  looking  fairly  well  and  we  are 
in  hopes  to  get  a  fair  return  for  our 
work. 

Androscoggin  Co.,  ]\Ie.  F.  A.  b. 


Nut-growers’  Meeting 

Programme  for  the  eighth  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Northern  Nut  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  to  he  held  at  Stamford,  Conn., 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Sept.  5  aud  G, 
1917,  at  the  Hotel  Davenport : 

Wednesday,  Sept,  5 — 

9.30  a,  m. — Call  to  order  aud  husine.ss 
.session. 

10  a.  m. — President’s  address,  W.  ( '. 
Deming, 

10.. 30  a.  m. — Reasons  for  Onr  l.imited 
Knowledge  as  to  What  Varieties  of  Nut 
Trees  to  Plant,  Prof.  Hutt,  I’res.  Am. 
Pomolog.  Socy. ;  discussion. 

11  a.  m. — The  High  Cost  of  Nut 
Trees,  T.  P.  Littlepage ;  discussion. 

11.. 30  a.  m. — The  Nut-bearing  Pine 
Trees,  Dr.  Morris;  discussion. 

12  m. — Question  Box. 

12.30  p.  m. — Intermission  for  lunch. 

1.30  p.  m.-^By  automobiles  to  Dr. 
Morris’s  and  inspection  of  his  expeii- 
mental  work. 

_4..30  p.  m. — By  automobiles  to  Green¬ 
wich  and  Stamford  nut  trees. 

6.30  p.  m. — Dinner  of  member.s  and 
guests  at  Hotel  Davenport. 

_  8  p.  m. — ^Advent  of  Nuts  into  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  List  of  Staple  Foods,  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellogg  of  Battle  Creek ;  discussion. 

8.. 30  p.  m. — On  the  Importance  of  Nut 
Growing,  H.  W.  Colliugwood. 

9  p.  m. — The  Place  for  Nut  Trees  in 
the  Planting  I’rogramme,  illustrated  talk 
by  C.  A.  Reed,  Nut  Culturist,  TJ.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 

Thursday,  Sept.  6— 

9.30  a.  m. — Business  meeting. 

10  a.  m. — Demonstration  of  Toj)  Work¬ 
ing  Nut  Trees,  J.  F.  Jone.s. 

10.. 30  a.  m. — ’Ihe  Extent  of  the  Hardy 
Nut  Tree  Nursery  Business,  K.  3'.  oi- 
cott,  editor  Am.  Nut  Journal ;  discussion. 

11  a.  m. — Insects  Injuring  Nut  Trees, 
Dr.  W.  E.  Britton,.  State  Entomologist; 
discussion. 

11.30  a.  m. — Nut  3’recs  for  Shade,  E. 
A,  Bartlett.  Fd.  of  “J’ree  Talk.” 

12  m. — Question  Box. 

12.30  p.  m. — Intermis-sion  for  luncheon. 

1.30  p.  ni.'^ — Automobile  trip  to  see  nut 
trees  _  between  Stamford  and  Danbury, 
stopping  at  Dr.  Deming’s  place. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Ohio  State  Fail’,  Columbus,  August 
27-31. 

Michigan  State  Fair,  Detroit,  August 
ol-Sept.  9. 

Kankakee  Interstate  Fair,  Kankakee 
HI..  Sept.  1-7.  ’ 

Nebraska  State  Fair,  Lincoln,  Sept. 
•--9. 

Indiana  State  Fair,  Indianapolis, 
Sept.  3-7. 

Minnesota  State  Fair,  Hamliue,  Sept. 
3-8. 

Aoi’theru.  Nut  Growers’  Association, 
annual  convention,  Stamford,  Conn., 
Sept.  5-6. 

Illinois  State  Fair,  Springfield,  Sept. 
7-15. 

Solebury  Farmers’  Exhibit,  Solebury 
Deer  Park,  Solebury,  Pa.,  Sept.  7-8. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N. 
W,  Sept.  10-15. 

Agricultural  Society  of  Queens  Na.s.sau 
Counties,  seventy-sixth  annual  exhibi¬ 
tion,  Mineola,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  25-29. 

Dairy  Cattle  C/Ongress,  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  Oct.  1-7. 

International  Wheat  Show,  Wichita, 
Kan.,  Oct.  1-13. 

Eastern  States  Agricultux’al  and  In¬ 
dustrial  Exposition,  Springfield,  .Mass., 
Oct.  12-20. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Columhus,  O., 
Oct.  18-27. 

American  Pomological  Society,  regular 
biennial  meeting,  Boston,  Mass.,  Get. 
31-Nov.  4. 

Short  courses  in  agriculture,  Rutgers 
College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  open 
Nov.  20. 
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hur-  GjUnJerReo 
RonJiUrS  PassenMt 
4985 


Reo  the  Fifth 

5  PaSitn<ier  hiirr<i 
4905 


Six -CiflinJer  Reo 
RaaJsttr  4  Passmjtr 
41385 


Six-CifFwderReo 
7  fiiSS4n<f€r  Tourinq 
$1335 


Reo  Z-Ton  Truck 
Chassis 

withtHren  UotefidCtk 

41800 


“Spetd-Wa^on 


PJL.ICE  S 
KO.B.  LAK-SllsLG 

incriea^e 

Tzoizco 


Reo  Quality  is 
Uniform  in  all  Reo  Models 


AND  REO  QUALITY  at  Reo 
Prices  and  backed  by  the  Reo 
guarantee,  constitutes  “The 
Gold  Standard  of  Values” — 
each  model  in  its  class, 

WE  SHOW  HERE  SIX  Reo 
Models,  comprising  Fours  in 
Touring  and  Roadster  types; 
Sixes  in  Touring  and  Roadster; 
and  the  two  Reo  Commercial 
Vehicles  —  the  ^4 -Ton  “Speed 
Wagon”  and  2 -Ton  “Heavy 
Duty”  Truck. 

IN  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  we 
have  space  only  for  a  brief  para¬ 
graph  pertaining  to  each  Model 
— lest  you  forget  the  line  is  so 
complete  that  you  can  find  the 
car  you  desire,  in  the  type  you 
prefer,  and  in  a  Reo. 

REO  THE  FIFTH,  “The  Incom¬ 
parable  Four,”  is  America’s  most 
famous  automobile.  Standard  in 
practically  its  present  form  for 
now  eight  seasons — “going  on 
nine.”  At  its  present  price,  $985, 
this  car  is  verily  “A  gold  dollar 
for  ninety  cents.” 

TO  REO  THE  FIFTH  more  than 
to  any  other,  is  due  the  move¬ 
ment  that  is  now  so  apparent — 
the  return  to  the  Four-cylinder 
type  in  all  cars  listing  at  less  than 
$1000. 

THE  FOUR  IS  THE  ULTIMATE 
type  in  that  price  class.  Econ¬ 
omy  of  upkeep,  as  demonstrated 
by  this  Reo  model,  has  done 
much  to  prove  the  superiority 
and  ruggedness  and  economy  of 
the  Four  in  that  class  of  car 
where  the  buyer  must  count  the 
cost  and  yet  demands  the  service 
and  the  roominess. 

THE  FOUR  ROADSTER  is  the 
handsomest  model  of  its  type 
you’ll  see  on  the  road — at  any 
price.  And,  for  the  present,  you 
can  get  it  for  $985  and  freight 
from  the  factory. 


OF  THE  SIX  ROADSTER  the 
same  is  true,  plus  the  extra  lux 
ury  it  affords  the  owner  at  the 
extra  cost — $1385  f.  o.  b.  Lan¬ 
sing. 

THESE  TWO  ROADSTERS  are 
of  similar  design  and  identical 
construction,  and  are. conceded 
to  be  the  handsomest  cars  of  the 
type — price  aside. 

FOR  THE  FAMILY  that  needs  a 
car  of  greater  capacity  than  five 
and  yet  of  moderate  upkeep,  the 
Reo  Six  Touring  Car — also  $1385 
for  the  present — knows  no  equal. 

NO  MATTER  WHAT  YOU  PAY 
you  cannot  obtain  a  7 -passenger 
car  of  better  design ;  one  that  rep¬ 
resents  sounder  engineering ; 
more  experience ;  better  materials 
and  workmanship  than  enter  into 
the  making  of  this  Reo  Six. 

THAT’S  A  BROAD  CLAIM,  but 
we  make  it  unhesitatingly — and 
you  know  that  the  word  of  Reo 
passes  at  par  everywhere. 

OF  THE  REO  MOTOR  TRUCKS 
the  same  is  true.  The  ^-Ton 
“Hurry  Up”  Wagon  at  $1,125 
(chassis  $1050);  and  the  famous 
2-Ton  3Reo  “Heavy  Duty” 
Truck  at  $1800 — each  is  the 
leader  in  its  own  class — demand 
greatly  in  excess  of  factory 
capacity. 

BUT  THAT  IS  TRUE  of  all  Reo 
models,  without  exception. 

THAT’S  WHY  WE  SAY  “Reo 
Quality  is  Uniform  in  all  Reo 
Models,”  the  uniform  over  de¬ 
mand  for  all  Reo  models  justi¬ 
fies  the  statement. 

ORDER  NOW  if  you’d  have  your 
Reo  soon.  Present  prices  obtain 
only  from  day  to  day,  and  are 
subject  to  increase  without 
notice. 


Reo  Motor  Car  Company 

Lansing,  Michigan 
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i!  HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


The  0i>d  House. — When  we  first 
oame  to  the  farm  we  found  an  old  stone 
house — plain,  solid  and  “old-fashioned.” 
We  finally  moved  out  of  it,  but  I  al¬ 
ways  felt  that  it  was  a  business  asset, 
if  it  could  be  treated  ris^ht.  Many  of 
you  have  read  Will  Carlton’s  poem. 
“Out  of  the  Old  House,  Nancy !’’  The 
old  pioneer  has  prospered  and  his  chil¬ 
dren  have  finally  induced  him  to  build 
a  new  and  modem  house.  The  day 
they  move  into  it  the  old  people  go 
and  l(K)k  at  the  old  log  house  which  has 
sheltered  them  so  long.  There  they 
fought  their  hard  battles;  here  they 
faced  joy,  sorrow,  trouble,  success,  fail¬ 
ure.  All  come  back  to  smile,  or  scowl 
at  them  from  the  shadow  of  the  old 
liou.s'c  as  the  old  folks  stand  in  the 
moonlight  and  say  farewell  to  their  old 
home. 

Stone  Work. — It  is  a  great  picture 
of  a  scone  which  many  Western  people 
will  recall.  All  through  the  Mis.sis- 
sippi  Valley,  except  on  the  great 
prairies,  the  first  farmhou.ses  were  built 
of  logs — for  most  farms  were  gnawed 
out  of  the  forest — one  a.x  blow  at  a  time. 
Those  who  built  them  of  cour.s'c  knew 


up  the  past  to  meet  the  future.  I 
knew  a  plain  farmer  of  middle  years 
who  married  a  ambitious  young  city 
woman.  She  could  not  see  that  her  hus¬ 
band’s  strength  lay  in  plain,  honest, 
siinjile  and  straightforward  living.  Had 
she  been  wise  she  would  have  helped 
to  strengthen  and  poli.sh  this  way  of 
living  and  her  husband  w’ould  have 
risen  up  to  power  and  influence.  She 
ti-ied  to  make  him  ape  the  city  sports 
or  society  men  in  dress  and  manners 
and  the  result  was  that  both  were  made 
unhappy  and  ridiculous.  Somehow  I 
think  of  that  when  I  see  these  solid  old 
stone  houses,  with  all  they  .stand  for, 
made  over  with  bay  windows  and  ells 
and  angles  and  gables  until  the  fine  old 
original  hou.se'  is  buHed  under  the 
trimmings.  If  spirits  ever  return  to 
visit  their  earthly  abiding  place  what 
language  these  old  Dutchmen  must  use 
when  they  come  back  at  night  to  look 
over  things  and  ti*y  to  find  ihe  old  house. 
They  would  feel  better  to  have  it  de¬ 
cayed  and  vanished  like  the  old  log 
houses,  but  to  imve  it  still  endure  and 
be  dressed  up  in  mode.'u  clothes  must 
give  them  the  fe'ding  a  man  has  when 
after  long  work  big  in  a  comfortable 
.soft  shirt,  I;e  finds  his  chin  held  up  in 
the  air  by  a  st'ff  high  collar  which 


Nature  Painting  of  the  Old  Stone  House.  Fig.  471 


that  the  timbers  could  not  endure,  and 
that  their  grandchildren  could  hardly 
expect  to  grow  up  and  see  the  old 
home.  Thus  there  was  always  that 
feeling  that  the  evidence  of  the  hard 
struggle  of  pioneer  days  must  pass 
away.  The  Dutch,  who  settled  our 
country,  did  not  intend  that  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  hard  toil  should  be  lost. 
So  they  built  of  stone.  This  old  hou.se 
of  ours  is,  I  presume,  150  years  old  at 
least.  It  is  as  sound  and  solid  today 
as  it  ever  was.  These  old  timers  just  put 
one  scpiare  stone  upon  another  and 
in  between  iiut  tough  clay  and 

rye  straw  to  bind  the  two 

together.  The  concrete  engineers  think 

they  have  made  ni’ghty  progress 

ill  construction  yet  a  century  -and  a  half 
from  now  the  walls  of  my  old  house 
w'ill  be  standing — .still  settin,'  the  pace 
for  their  work.  So  when  we  moved  out 
of  the  old  stone  hou.se  we  could  not  feel 
like  the  old  pioneers.  We  did  not  build 
the  house — some  five  generations  had 
lived  there  before  we  came.  When  you 
try  to  work  up  any  tender  sentiment 
over  such  a  place  you  find  you  own  ex¬ 
perience  mixing  up  what  you  imagine 
may  have  happened  to  the  other  families. 

A.x  As.set. — I  felt  that  as  long  as 
the  farm  endured  this  old  house  would 
be  a  good  farm  asset.  There  are  but 
few  of  these  old  timers  left.  The  farms 
are  bought  by  strangers  or  new-comers 
who  seem  to  have  little  reverence  for 
the  past,  and  less  idea  of  how  to  dress 


nearly  saws  his  head  off. 

Fixing  Ur. — So  instead  of  build¬ 
ing  onto  this  old  house  I  .started  in  to 
bury  it  under  green  vlue.s.  At  the  front 
end,  which  faces  east  we  planted  Bos¬ 
ton  ivy  and  two  climbing  rose  bushes. 
They  started  and  we  let  them  alone  as 
I  think  Nature  knows  her  business 
when  it  comes  to  draping  an  old  relic 
like  this  house.  Every  year  I  like  to 
show  progress  that  \ve  may  see  how 
Nature  is  wmrking,  and  this  year’s  re¬ 
sult  is  shown  at  Fig.  471.  I  think  we 
have  about  the  two  largest  climbing  rose 
bushes  in  the  country,  and  in  late  .Tune 
it  is  a  wonderful  sight,  the  bright  colors 
of  the  flowers  contrasting  with  the  dai’k 
green  of  the  ivy  and  the  rose  leaves.  I 
suppose  if  some  nurseryman  or  seeds¬ 
man  were  to  print  a  picture  of  this  in 
colors  on  his  catalogue  jieople  would 
promptly  accuse  him  of  “painting  the 
lily”  •w'hich  is  a  polite  name  for  the  sin 
of  faking  nature. 

The  Asset. — But  how  does  this 
add  anything  of  value?  Our  country  is 
becoming  a  short  cut  for  travel  between 
several  big  towns  and  the  Hudson  river. 
Hundreds  of  cars  come  this  way,  and 
they  are  mostly  filled  with  what  I  call 
.sentimental  and  inquisitive  buyers. 
These  are  people  who  eat  with  the  eyes 
and  the  mind  as  well  as  with  the  mouth. 
If  our  old  stone  house  stood  there  just 
a  house  without  ornament  these  people 
would  be  interested,  but  the  women 

(Continued  on  page  1043.) 


The  Best  for  Small  Fruit  Growers 


“I  believe  the  Goulds  ‘Pomona’  Barrel  Pump  is  the  best  for 
small  fruit  growers,”  writes  W.  B.  Nissiey  in  charge  of 
k  Vegetable  Gardening  at  the  New  York  State  School  of  k 


\g/iculture.  Long  Island.  ‘It  is  of  sufficient  strength  and  ia 
large  enough  to  rnaintain  a  high,  even  pressure,  which  la 
one  of  the  most,»'~’Portc.nt  things  to  keep  in  mind  for  sue-  t 
cessful  spraying.'  your  dealer  to  show  you  A 


— 50  styles — one  for  every  spraying  need. 
All  thcrougnly  tested.  Our  free  book, 
“Hand  and  Power  Sprayers,”  gives  val-  i 
Ik  uable  hints  on  spraying  and  d.e*  A 
'a  scribes  snrayers  for  every  pur- 

pose.  Writf*  today  for  your  JBf- 
copy.  Address  Dept.  11. 

The  Goulds  Mfg.  Co. 

3  Main  Office  and  Works: 

tBV  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

«  Philadelphia  Chlcam 

«  Boston  N«w 

%  1  Plttsburfrh 

Atlanta  Houstcm 


Goulds  Fig.  1100 
"Pomona”  Barrel  Sprayrt 


Simplex  Soil  Tester 

It’s  a  peouhar  thing  and  hard  to  understand  r/Uy  some  Patented  of 
fanners  eontinuo  to  plant  important  ?rop3  on  land  not  know-  course 
ing  if  the  soil  contains  ouflicient  lime  or  limestone  to 
counteract  the  acidity  of  the  soil  to  insure  a  profitable  yield, 
when  for  ^  cent’s  worth  of  Muriatic  Acid  and  five  minutes 
of  their  time  The  Simplex  Soli  Tester  Will  answer  this  very 
important  question  aud  forever  eliminate  all  guesswork.  The 
price  of  a  complete  simplex  Testing  Machine,  delivered  to 
you,  is  very  small,  shipped  all  charges  prepaid.  Fully 
guaranteed  to  be  accurate  and  perfectly  satisfactoiy,  or  every 
cunt  of  your  money  returned  in  15  days.  Order  one  today 
and  begin  saving  the  money  you  are  throwing  away. 

SIMPLEX  MANUFACTURINQ  OOMPANY 
Dopt.  XX283  •  •  •  .  »  Baltimore,  Md. 


CABBAGE  WnRM^ Destroyed  by  Past. 

uinaiLf' HAMMOND^S  SLUG  SHOT 

Soused  for 30  years.  SOLD  BY  ALL  SEED  DEALERS. 

For  pamphlets  Tvorth  Iiavinj?  write  It*  llAMMONI>,  Itenoon,  New  York 


New  York  State  Fair 

GREAT  FOOD  TRAINING  CAMP 

A  BIGGER  than  ever  Program — More  Extensive  Exhibits — New  Inventions  in  Farm  Machinery — More 
interesting,  amusing  things  to  see  —  BUT  the  real  hig  idea  behind  the  Fair  this  year  is  that  it  is  a 
..  ■  ,  FOOD  TRAINING  CAMP — the  one  place  where  you  can  learn,  and  should  learn  the 
big  lessons  of  Food  Production,  Food  Uses  and  Household  Economy 


COME  this  year  above  all  years  —  your  Nation  and  State  urge  this.  Come  and  see  Twenty  Thousand  of 
Uncle  Sam’s  Troops  in  Training  at  Slate  Fair  Military  Camp  for  service  in  France. 

We  face  a  National  Crisis  —  one  every  man  must  help  meet.  If  you  are  not  a  soldier  you  can  learn  your 
part  at  this  Fair,  learn  it_interestingly  and  quiciciy. 

See  Blooded  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Swine,  and  latest  improved  models  of  Agricult¬ 
ural  Machinery  and  Implements. 

PATRIOTIC  PATRIOTISM — The  Nation’s  By-word.  If  you  are  practical  and  patriotic  you  will  get  the 
benefit  of  the  big  lessons  at 

THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

SYRACUSE— September  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15 
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The  Home  Garden 


Fighting  Squash  Vine  Borer 

For  eight  years  I  have  had  no  trouble 
from  this  insect.  From  the  time  the 
plants  are  ready  to  hoe  until  they  have 
run  three  or  four  feet,  keep  working 
fine  soil  up  to  the  stems.  Do  not  cover 
the  end  buds  or  the  growing  leaves,  but 
be  careful  to  cover  the  leaf  stems  deep 
enough  to  keep  the  insect  from  getting 
to  the  running  stem  at  the  hill.  My 
vines  are  now  covered  from  six  to  eight 
inches  deep  with  dirt  at  the  hills.  The 
idea  is  to  keep  the  “old  boy”  from  get¬ 
ting  inside.  A.  s. 

Middlesex  Co.,  Mass. 


Culture  ot  Siberian  Kale 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  grow  Siberian, 
kale?  I  have  tried  it  two  years,  with 
no  success.  My  seed  book  says  plant  the 
seed  the  middle  of  August  and  transplant 
a  month  later.  Another  book  says  sow 
the  seed  in  September  and  treat  it  like 
spinach.  I  never  grew  spinach — do  not 
know  treatment  required,  so  let  me  know 
in  a  plain  way.  u.  R. 

Flmhurst,  N.  Y. 

Siberian  kale  is  a  dwarf  plant  which 
pri>duces  a  growth  of  leaves  right  at  the 
ground.  These  die  back  somewhat  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter,  but  early  the  next  Spring 
the  plant  produces  a  very  heavy  new 
gi'owth  of  leaves,  which,  when  cooked, 
resemble  cabbage.  The  crop  should  be 
more  widely  known  for  the  ligme  garden 
and  for  the  market  garden..  Kale  re¬ 
quires  a  rich  well-drained  soil.  Before 
.seeding  800  pounds  per  acre  of  fertilizer 
high  in  phosphoric  acid  should  be  broad¬ 
cast  and  harrowed  into  the  soil.  In  the 
latitude  of  New  York  City  the  seed  is 
sown  thickly  in  rows  20  inches  apart 
between  Aug.  15  and  Sept.  20.  One 
ounce  of  .seed  is  enough  for  a  row  1.000 
feet  long,  instead  of  a  row  15  feet  long 
as  the  seedsmen  recommend.  After  the 
seedlings  come  up  they  are  weeded  and 
thinned  out  to  stand  from  three  to  six 
inches  apart.  Cultivate  two  or  three 
times  with  a  horse-drawn  cultivator  and 
give  no  further  thought  to  this  hardy 
crop.  Early  the  next  Spring  a[)ply  150 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  broadcast  and 
cultivate  the  soil  just  once.  The  kale 
will  throw  up  a  heavy  leaf  growth.  The 
crop  is  harvested  by  cutting  off  the  en¬ 
tire  plant  below  the  leaf  crown,  about 
an  inch  below  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
The  heavy  curly  leaves  fill  up  the  barrels 
so  rapidly  that  it  becomes  pleasure  to 
cut  it;  400  ban-els  per  acre  is  not  an 
exceptionally  high  yield. 

The  commercial  growers  try  to  get 
part  of  their  crop  ahead  of  the  other  fel¬ 
low  and  the  other  part  just  behind  him, 
because  the  prices  on  this  heavy  yielding 
cro()  are  often  very  low  during  the  “rush” 
of  the  season.  Therefore,  part  of  it  is 
forced  rapidly  with  nitrate  of  soda  and 
it  is  cut  before  it  has  reached  full  size. 
It  all  depends  upon  the  market.  Some¬ 
times  part  of  the  crop  is  held  as  long  as 
possible,  i.  e.,  until  the  seed  stalk  begin 
to  appear.  At  that  time  it  fills  the  bar¬ 
rels  even  more  quickly,  but  if  it  is  left 
tintil  the  yellow  flowers  have  appeared  it 
will  be  used  only  by  the  Italian  trade. 
When  cutting  this  crop  use  a  knife,  and 
as  it  is  cut  pull  the  dead  leaves  from 
the  base  of  the  plants.  During  the  Fall 
of  1010  many  fields  of  kale  were  ruined 
by  the  plant  lice  which  feed  from  the 
lower  side  of  the  leaves.  Perhaps  these 
in.sects  ruined  your  crop  and  it  could 
have  been  saved  by  spraying  it  properly 
with  nicotine  sulphate  solution. 

-  R.  w.  n. 


Dehydration  in  Incubator 

I  am  anxious  to  try  drying  some  fruit 
and  vegetables  this  Summer,  and  sun¬ 
light  seems  to  be  scarce  even  if  the  price 
is  still  the  same.  I  have  a  mammoth 
hot  water  incubator  which  I  always  keep 
clean  and  disinfected.  The  entire  bottom 
of  machine  is  removable,  so  the  doors 
could  be  kept  closed  and  still  have,  I 
should  think,  enough  chance  for  driving 
inoisture  out  at  the  open  bottom.  AVould 
it  escape  that  way?  The  egg  trays  are 
common  black  iron  fly  screen,  and  I 
should  expect  to  cover  them  with  cheese- 
cloth._  Do  you  think  this  would  be 
practical?  I  could  carry  a  temperature 
from  125  degrees  to  150  degrees.  About 
whfit  would  be  right?  I  would  like  to 
try  blackcaps,  blackberries,  huckleber¬ 
ries,  beach  plums,  peas,  tomatoes,  string 
beans  and  corn.  Cfau  you  tell  me  any¬ 


thing  about  preparing  these  and  how  to 
tell  w-hen  they  are  “done.”  If  I  can  do 
this,  I  should  not  only  be  providing  for 
Winter,  but  using  a  large  investment 
that  is  "ways  idle  from  August  to 
January.  ii.  a.  ii. 

Tom’s  River,  N.  J, 

I  would  not  call  the  idea  practical.  It 
seems  doubtful  to  me  whether  the  fruit 
or  vegetables  would  be  any  more  than 
steamed  by  this  method.  For  success¬ 
ful  drying  the  heat  required  is  not  far 
under  that  of  212  degrees,  or  the  boil¬ 
ing  point  of  liquids.  For  the  drying  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  on  a  small  scale 
a  homemade  affair,  modeled  along  the 
lines  of  the  Marion  drier,  would  be 
sufficient.  Racks  could  be  made  in  the 
ordinary  way  of  galvanized  wire  mesh  in 
size  desired  and  the  heating  equipment 
of  sheet  metal,  such  as  the  average  tin¬ 
smith  would  be  prepared  to  turn  out.  The 
essential  thing  is  to  deliver  the  heat 
evenly  to  the  spread-out  fruit,  and  it 
would  seem  that  in  these  times  of  high 
prices  a  small  home  outfit,  satisfactory 
for  all  practical  purposes,  could  be  made 


for  .$25.  Small  outfits  capable  of  kitch¬ 
en  operations  on  a  small  scale  may  be 
found  advertised  in  this  paper.  The 
fruit  should  be  turned  or  stirred  from 
time  to  time  while  drying.  After  drying 
the  product  should  be  packed  temporarily 
for  a  tew  days,  and  each  day  poured 
from  one  box  to  another  to  insure 
thorough  mixture  and  a  uniform  de¬ 
gree  of  moisture.  During  this  condition¬ 
ing  any  part  found  to  be  too  moist  should 
be  re-dried.  When  in  condition,  pack 
the  product  in  tight  paper  bags,  insect 
proof  paper  or  wooden  boxes,  or  other 
suitable  containers.  A.  n.  pulver. 


Protecting  Fruit  from  Birds 

Ct.  M.  Donlittle  asks  on  page  9,39  w-hat 
to  do  to  protect  his  strawberries  from 
birds.  I  have  used  the  following  for 
two  seasons  and  found  it  worked  per¬ 
fectly.  Make  a  .frame  of  %-inch  lum¬ 
ber  (^x2)  6  ft.  long  and  a  board  width 
18  inches  high  (width  of  course  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  width  of  bed ) .  Cover 
frame  with  mosquito  netting  and  the 
birds  will  no  longrc  give  any  trouble. 
The  middle  section  need  only  be  covered 
on  three  sides,  but  the  two  end  sections 
must  be  covered  on  four.  These  frames 
are  inexpensive,  light  and  durable.  As  to 
cherries  and  mulberries,  among  a  bunch 
of  10  cherry  trees  I  have  mulberries  in 
full  bearing,  and  I  can  truthfully  say 
that  I  rarely  miss  a  mulberry,  but  reg¬ 
ularly  lose  nearly  all  the  cherries. 

Hempstead,  N.  Y.  m.  c.  g. 


The  Bookshelf 

Oreeniiouses,  Their  Constructio.v 
AND  Equipment,  by  W.  J.  Wright.  A 
new  and  practical  book  on  this  subject 
is  very  welcome,  for  both  material.s  and 
methods  of  construction  have  changed 
greatly  within  recent  years.  l*rof. 
Wright,  who  is  director  of  the  New  York 
School  of  Agriculture  at  Alfred  Univer¬ 
sity,  has  studied  the  matter  especially 
from  the  vegetable  growers’  standpoint, 
though  the  same  rules  of  construction 
are  adaptable  for  all  grepnhou.se  crop.s. 
Sash-beds  as  well  as  greenhouses  proper 
are  discussed ;  ventilation,  heating,  glaz¬ 
ing,  irrigation  and  atl  other  details  are 
carefully  studied.  There  are  plans  and 
estimates  given,  but  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  all  greenhouse  building  ma¬ 
terials  are  persistently  increasing  in 
price.  As  regards  fuel  cost,  the  figures 
given  (for  1911-1912)  must  be  regarded 
as  obsolete ;  it  will  be  long  before  green¬ 
house  men  forget  their  bitter  experience 
of  1916-1917.  This  book  contains  269 
pages,  well  indexed  and  freely  illustrated. 
Publi.shed  by  the  Orange  Judd  Co.,  New 
York ;  price  .$1.60. 


During  the  impaneling  of  a  jury  in 
Philadelphia,  the  following  colloquy  en¬ 
sued  between  the  judge  and  a  talesman : 
“You  are  a  property  holder?”  “Yes, 
sir.”  “Married  or  single?”  “Married 
three  years  last  March.”  “Have  you 
formed  or  expressed  any  opinion?”  “Not 
for  three  years,  your  honor.” — Credit 


Lost. 


(HANDUR  SIX 

Do  You  Know  Why  More  People  This  Year 
Are  Buying  The  Chandler  Six  Than  Are 
Buying  Any  Other  High-Grade  Car? 


Do  You  Know  Why  in  Four  Years’  Time  The  Chandler 
Has  Passed  and  Left  Behind,  One  by  One,  a  Long 
Line  of  Other  Well-Known  Cars? 

Your  own  observation  of  high-grade 
cars  in  service  in  almost  any  market  in 
America  would  show  you  clearly  how 
surely  the  Chandler  has  come  into 
leadership. 

This  leadership  has  been  built  on  the 
Right  Car  at  the  Right  Price. 

The  whole  country  has  marveled 
the  Chandler  motor,  at  its  power,  ii« 
flexibility,  its  life  and  get-away,  and  its 
endurance.  The  whole  Chandler  chassis 
has  come  to  be  recognized  as  a  great 
mechanism. 

Chandler  leads  because,  starting  with 
the  right  type  of  car,  the  Chandler 
Company  has  stood  firnaly  by  this  type 
of  car.  It  has  continued  to  develop  this 
car  thruout  these  four  years  until  today 
it  approximates  perfection  in  construc¬ 
tion  and  performance. 

We  cannot  convey  to  you  in  the  printed 
page  any  full  conception  of  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  the  Chandler  motor,  but  any 
one  of  nearly  forty  thousand  Chandler 
owners  could  put  you  alongside  him  at 
the  wheel  and  show  you  Chandler  superi¬ 
ority. 

Let  Us  Show  You  Why  and  How  Chandler  Leads 

FIVE  ATTRACTIVE  CHANDLER  TYPES  OF  BODY 
Seven- Passenger  Touring  Car,  SI 595  Four-Passenger  Roadster.  SI 595 

(F.  O.  B.  Cleveland) 

Dealers  in  All  Principal  Cities  and  Hundreds  of  Towns.  Write  for  Catalog  Today 

CHANDLER  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Dept.  KK  Cleveland,  Ohio 


There  are  perhaps  several  reasons,  all 
of  which  would  appear  very  clearly  if 
you  had  the  opportunity  or  took  the 
time  to  analyze  the  history  and  business 
policies  of  the  automobile  industry.  But 
there  is  one  big  basic  reason  which  to 
you  as  a  motorist  is  the  essential  reason, 
and  that  one  reason  is  this — that  ever 
since  the  first  Chandler  car  was  designed 
and  built  and  marketed  four  years  ago 
last  month,  the  Chandler  has  offered  the 
finest  of  design,  construction  and  equip¬ 
ment  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

The  Chandler  today  offers  this  excess 
of  value,  this  dependability  of  service, 
just  as  distinctly  as  at  any  time  in  the 
four  years  past. 

And  how  distinctly  the  Chandler  has 
won  its  place  in  the  very  front  rank  of 
fine  motor  cars  is  reflected  in  the  Chand¬ 
ler  sales  records  of  Nineteen-Fourteen, 
Fifteen,  Sixteen  and  Seventeen. 

Month  by  month  and  season  after 
season  thruout  these  four  years  the 
Chandler  has  moved  forward  and  for¬ 
ward,  until  today  its  leadership  could 
hardly  be  questioned. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  pood  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trustini?  any  delibei-ate  swindler,  In-espon- 
sible  advertisers  or  mislea/litiK  advei-tisemenls  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  bo  publicly  ejcposcd.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  hones^ 
resjwnslble  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribei-s  against  rogues,  but  wo  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  comydaint  must  bo  sent  to  us  williin  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Tub  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Last  week  we  stated  that  the  price  to  he  paid  for 
the  1918  wheat  crop  would  he  $2  per  bushel  at 
the  seaboard.  We  now  have  the  following  from  the 
Food  Administrator : 

The  two-dollar  ($2)  minimum  is  for  the  crop  year  of 
1918  ami  obtains  at  interior  primary  points.  The  Uoy- 
ernnient  is  to  pay  the  price  for  crops  of  1917  which  is 
to  he  determined  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  that  purpose. 

Tliat  means  $2  at  interior  graiu  markets  and  not 
at  the  seaboard.  The  $2  is  uot  to  he  an  export 
)»iice,  and  the  crop  for  this  year  has  uot  yet  been 
(hdinitely  priced. 

ONE  important  point  has,  arisen  under  the  new 
dog  law.  On  July  1  all  dogs  were  listed  and 
tlie  owners  had  .‘lO  dajs  in  wliich  to  pay  the  tax  and 
t.bfaiii  the  license.  It  seems  that  many  people 
killed  their  dogs  during  July  rather  than  pay  the 
tax.  The  town  clerks  demanded  the  taxes  in  spite 
of  tliese  killings,  and  in  some  cases  threatened  fine 
and  Impi'isonment.  We  have  a  decision  from  the  At¬ 
torney  General  who  says:  “When  a  do{/  is  dead 
there  is  nothing  left  to  register  or  tag.”  That  set¬ 
tles  it,  and  no  one  need  pay  taxes  on  a  dead  dog! 
Do  not  let  the  town  clerk  frighten  you  into  paying 

this  tax  if  the  d<ig  Avas  killed  during  July. 

* 

I  THINK  you  are  doing  a  great  work  in  urging  organ¬ 
ization  for  farmers.  I  have  noticed  four  items  in  to¬ 
day’s  issue,  any  one  of  which  may  be  worth  many  times 
the  price  of  a  year’s  subscription  to  me ;  potato  storage 
jiiul  sale.  Alfalfa  seeding  and  handling,  curing  a  leaking 
chimney,  cover  crops.  A.  E.  P. 

E  have  many  such  letters.  We  just  want  to 
say  that  AA’hat  this  man  says  is  true,  because 
of  the  line  co-operative  .spirit  Avhich  has  grown  up 
among  our  people.  They  send  ns  sensible  and  prac¬ 
tical  que.stions,  so  we  may  know  just  what  they 
want.  Then  some  one  on  our  big  staff  tvill  know 
just  what  to  answer.  If  anything  is  needed  to  make 
it  comi>lete,  some  one  who  knows  ivill  come  forward 
with  just  the  I’ight  experience.  It  is  all  done  with 
such  good  sjdrit  that  it  is  like  living  in  a  big, 
liearty  family. 

Rem  EM  PER  that  primary  election  contest  up  in 
Yates  Co.,  X.  Y.  Mr.  IL  S.  Fullager  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  farmer.  He  has  been  at  Albany  long  enough 
to  know  AA’hat  to  do,  and  has  gained  friends  and 
influence.  You  can  depend  on  him  to  suppoi’t  the 
interests  of  farmers.  Yates  County  is  purely  agid- 
oviltural  or  fniit  growing  in  her  business  and  needs. 
Slie  does  uot  need  any  lawj’er  at  Albany,  however 
capable  or  honest  he  may  be.  8he  needs  an  intelli¬ 
gent  and  practical  farmer.  She  has  one  now  in 
Mr.  Fullager.  What  earthly  reason  can  anyone  give 
for  swapping  a  farmer  for  a  lawyer?  There  is  only 
the  unearthly  reason  Unit  the  politicians  want  to 
shut  off  any  movement  to  give  farmers  greater  pow- 
<n-  in  the  Legislature,  Yates  County  farmers  have 
their  big  cham^  this  year  at  the  primaries.  They 
will  rise  to  it  and  farmers  in  many  other  counties 
will  envy  them  this  clear-cut  issue. 

EVERY’'  year  there  is  some  demand  for  .shredded 
corn  fodder  in  bales.  Some  poultrymeu  say 
tliey  prefer  it  for  littei’,  but  the  hay  and  feed  trade 
discourages  its  use.  We  think  the  future  Avill  see  con¬ 
siderable  trade  in  baled  fodder,  hut  some  one  Avill 
lose  some  money  before  it  bec-omes  a  fixed  market 
product.  When  dried  distillers’  grains  Avere  first  put 
on  the  market  it  Avas  almost  impossible  to  dispose  of 
them.  A  few  men  Avho  kucAV  their  value  persevered 
until  these  grains  ranked  as  a  A’aluable  feed.  Much 
the  same  Avas  true  of  dried  beet  pulp.  For  years 
apple  pomace  was  considered  a  nuisance  and  a 
Avaste.  Now  it  is  being  fed,  and  Ave  believe  that  in  a 
feAV  years  it  will  appear  on  the  market  dried  and 
b.aggod  like  beet  pulp.  Tlnn’c  are  a  number  of  neAV 
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feeds  Avhich  Avill  come  on  the  market  Avithiu  the 
next  10  years,  and  farmers  must  not  settle  doAvu 
into  the  belief  that  there  is  nothing  new  just  because 
the  old  has  held  on  so  long. 

* 

F(X)d  prices  are  just  now  a  sensitive  barometer,  and 
food  gobblers  delight  in  finding  a  shadoAV  of  an  excuse 
for  more  pressure.  In  the  meantime,  the  only  patriot 
who  is  doing  all  he  can  and  not  blowing  his  horn  about 
it  is  the  man  who  raises  the  colonels  from  the  soil  and 
thus  commands  the  staff  of  life.  H.  c.  8.  ^ 

NCE  Ave  found  a  group  of  citizens  in  a  Southern 
toAvn  discussing  the  public  Avelfare — or  the  re¬ 
verse.  There  were  six  colonels,  three  majors,  one 
judge  and  four  captains.  Not  one  working  iirivate. 
Tlie  few  of  that  grade  left  Avere  at  home — working. 
The  true  colonel  of  industi’y  is  the  man  who  digs 
the  kernels  out  of  the  soil.  The  man  Avho  fills  the 
nation’s  mouth  Avith  food  is  a  better  citizen  than  he 
Avho  fills  tlie  nation’s  ears  Avith  hot  air. 

The  recent  food  hill  gaA'e  the  President  poAA'er  to 
fix  prices  for  necessities,  such  as  food  and  fuel. 
His  first  action  uiuler  this  hiAV  is  to  cut  prices  on 
soft  or  bituminous  coal.  The  ucav  prices  I’epresent  a 
cut  of  nearly  one-half  at  the  mine  in  some  cases. 
These  prices  are  supposed  to  be  based  on  cost  of 
prodaetiou  Avith  a  fair  profit  added.  The  soft  coal 
is  mostly  used  for  manufacturing  and  by  the  navy, 
and  does  not  mean  tlie  antlu'acite  commonly  used  for 
iiome  fuel.  Tlie  cut  in  soft  coal  prices  Avill  affect 
other  grades,  and  another  cut  in  price  of  hard  coal 
has  folloAA^ed.  Tliis  action  puts  ns  squarely  upon 
the  road  to  price-fixing.  It  Avill  involve  the  labor 
question,  A’alues  of  stocks  and  bonds,  and  many 
other  things  indirectly  connected  with  coal  min¬ 
ing.  Steel  will  probably  be  taken  up  next,  and 
so,  if  the  Avar  continues,  Ave  are  likely  to  have 
all  the  great  industries  under  government  conti’ol  or 
direction.  If  this  proves  a  Avise  and  useful  thing 
in  war  time,  fcAV  Avill  he  blind  enough  to  think  it  Avill 
he  giA'en  up  in  lime  of  iieaee. 

* 

An  inch  of  limestone  is  neeiletl  all  over  Eastern 
Ohio.  It  is  needed  in  some  parts  of  Western  Ohio. 
The  soil  on  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  farms  in 
this  State  would  be  benefited  by  lime.  The  lime  prob¬ 
lem  is  here  to  stay.  Q’his  is  the  year  to  think  the  mat¬ 
ter  over  moi-e  seriously,  and  to  ask  yourself  whether 
you  can  afford  not  to  apply  lime  if  your  soil  needs  it. 

HAT  statement  of  the  Ohio  Soil  and  Crop  Improve¬ 
ment  Committee  is  true  and  applies  to  New 
York  State  as  well.  Tliere  are  thousands  of  acres  In 
this  State  suffering  from,  lime  starvation.  They 
cannot  produce  satisfactory  crops  until  they  are 
limed — no  matter  hoAV  they  are  fertilized  or  cul¬ 
tivated,  They  ]»roduce  ciiips  if  manure  or  chem¬ 
icals  can  be  stuffed  into  them,  hut  they  Avill  haA'e  no 
real  life  until  they  can  have  their  thick  coating  of 
lime.  The  limestone  belt  through  Central  Noav 
Y^ork  contains  our  lichest  farm  lands.  These  lauds 
are  pouring  the  pi’oceeds  from  clover  and  Alfalfa 
farming  into  their  cities,  and  creating  conditions 
AAdiich  pull  the  boys  and  gilds  out'  of  the  thimier 
sections  where  the  lime  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
soil.  Before  Ave  can  liope  to  send  the  children  and 
more  of  this  Avealtli  back  to  the  hills  we  must  send 
hack  the  lime,  and  give  these  old  farms  their  “inch 
deep”  of  limestone.  There  ought  to  be  lime  crushers 
AA'orking  constantly  at  every  lime  quarry  in  the 
State. 

* 

WE  have  told  our  readers  .several  times  Iioav  the 
farmers  of  North  Dakota  oWained  political 
control  of  that  State.  They  did  it  by  means  of  the 
primary  election,  Avhich  enabled  tliem  to  dominate 
the  Republican  party.  In  Nebraska  the  farmers 
have  stiirted  a  similar  campaign  and  are  likely  to 
Avin.  Would  any  sucli  thing  be  likely  to  succeed  in 
NeAV  York?  If  managed  right  and  AA'orked  by  plain 
farmers  in  the  right  spirit  it  AA'ould  come  .so  close 
to  success  that  every  politician  in  the  State  Avould 
run  to  Albany  asking  what  he  could  do  for  the  dear 
old  farmer.  What  do  you  mean?  The  movement 
should  be  non-partisan.  It  should  he  a  personal 
canvass — CA’ery  farmer  in  the  State  visited  personal¬ 
ly  several  times.  It  should  he  conducted  by  Avorking 
farmers — no  office-holders,  trained  politicians,  graft¬ 
ers  or  men  hunting  a  job  of  any  sort.  Take  such  a 
campaign  in  Jefferson  Oo.,  N.  Y'. — could  it  heat  a 
man  like  Senator  Elon  R.  BroAvn?  It  Avould  beat 
him  so  that  he  AA’Ouldu’t  knoAV  he  AA'as  running. 
That’s  Avhat  it  did  to  politicians  in  North  Dakota, 
and  human  nature  is  the  same  the  AA'Orld  over.  Will 
such  a  campaign  ever  he  tried  in  New  York?  Sure 

tiling — ^Avatoh  for  it  and  fall  in  at  the  call !’ 

* 

IF  the  soil  needs  potash,  .so  does  tlie  man.  The 
body  cannot  perform  its  functions  properly  if  the 
food  does  not  supply  sufficient  potash.  The  effect 
of  potash  starvation  in  tlie  man  Avould  be  someAvhat 
like  what  we  observe  in  plants.  Man  Huist  obtain 
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most  of  Ms  potash  supply  from  vegetables  and 
fruits,  and  the  best  and  most  common  .source  Is  the 
potato. 

The  most  important  of  the  mineral  constituents  of 
potatoes  are  their  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  which 
together  amount  to  about  thi-ee-quarters  of  the  total 
ash.  The  potash  alone  amounts  to  about  three*fifths 
or  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  ash,  which  shows  the  im¬ 
portance  of  liberal  manuring  with  this  fertilizer  for  the 
crop.  Soda,  salts,  lime,  magnesia,  silica  and  chlorine  are 
also  found  present. 

Of  the  common  Avatery  vegetables  potatoes  contain 
more  ash  elements  than  any  other,  and  that  is  the 
chief  reason  why  attempts  to  substitute  rice,  corn- 
meal  and  other  foods  for  potatoes  will  fail  sooner  or 
later.  The  potato  is  a  nece-ssaiy  part  of  the  food  for 
Americans,  and  the  more  of  the  skin  we  eat  the 
better  off  Ave  are.  A  big  potato  crop  is  promised 
tliis  year,  and  every  energy  of  food  instruction 
should  he  exerted  in  .showing  the  public  hoAV  neces¬ 
sary  good  potatoes  are.  Potash  gives  2)oicer!  Po¬ 
tatoes  give  potash! 

* 

Your  editorial  on  page  96G  concerning  the  spirit 
shown  toward  The  R.  N.-Y.  by  an  old-time  subscriber 
no  doubt  touched  a  very  tender  chord  in  the  hearts  of 
many  subscribers,  old  and  young.  My  grandfather 
Avas  a  subscriber,  and  father  states  that  he  cannot  re¬ 
member  when  he  began  reading  the  paper,  but  he  be¬ 
lieves  he  has  been  a  subsciiber  for  more  than  50  years. 
Personally,  I  began  reading  it  when  I  v/as  six  years 
of  age.  Father  used  to  allot  me  several  columns  a 
Aveek,  and  usually  said :  “I  want  you  to  learn  to  read 
something  good.  I  don’t  want  to  catch  you  reading 
those  long  continued  stories  in  the  weekly  papers.”  I 
feel  I  owe  my  present  taste  for  good  literature  to  his 
teachings.  n.  s. 

HE  Hope  Farm  man  tries  to  express  this  Aveek 
something  of  what  Ave  feel  tOAvard  these  fine 
old  characters  Avho  IniA^e  done  .so  much  to  give  us  a 
past  Avhich  we  are  proud  of.  It  is  the  top  notch  of 
satisfaction  in  journal:, sm  to  find  that  a  paper  groAvs 
along  Avith  the  jouuger  generations  Avithout  losing 
its  hold  upon  the  hearts  and  liA^es  of  the  older  men 
and  Avomen.  Can  u  man  or  AA'oman  gU'e  ns  any 
finer  argument  for  taking  The  R.  N.-Y.  than  the  one 
.so' frequently  gh'en  us:  “Father  used  to  tal<e  it!” 

* 

Farming  has  made  me  too  independent  to  teach 
school ;  there  are  too  many  bosses.  I  want  to  get  on  a 
farm  of  my  own  and  then  if  I  tell  a  man  what  I  think 
of  his  hoggishness  he  can’t  say :  “See  here,  I  am  paying 
a  good  big  share  of  your  salary.  You  leave  my  business 
alone ;  you  were  not  hired  for  that.” 

HAT  come.s  from  a  young  man  Avho  had  definite 
ideals  of  education  Avlien  he  started  tiyiug  to 
teach  agriculture  in  a  public  school.  This  man  Avas 
brought  up  on  a  farm  and  knows  by  practice  and  • 
exi>erience  just  what  farming  means.  He  kiiOAvs, 
too,  what  should  be  tauglit  if  “agriculture”  is  to  be 
of  any  business  service  to  farmers.  Of  course  he 
quickly  found  out  that  anything  Avhieh  will  honestly 
help  business  farm  conditions  Avill  interfere  Avith  a 
lot  of  graft  and  perquisites  which  have  come  to  be 
considered  as  special  privilege  for  the  handlers  and 
middlemen.  'When  he  tried  to  teach  such  things  .so 
that  students  might  understand  them  he  Avas  prompt¬ 
ly  “called  down”  by  the  people  A\iio  pay  for  teaching 
“■agriculture.”  This  young  man  is  going  hack  to  the 
farm  in  order  to  be  free.  'Pliere  are  many  others 
AA'ho  have  had  the  same  exjierience.  Tliese  condi¬ 
tions  Avill  he  remedied  Avheii  farmers  assert  theni- 
selA'e.s*,  as  they  are  now  doing,  and  dominate  their 
education. 


Brevities 

The  cat  is  a  raise;  her  hack  I 

Hot  air  seems  to  taste  better  than  cold  truth. 

That  iioultrymim  will  feed  on  bones  who  goes  on 
feeding  grain  to  drones. 

The  boardiiig-housc)  keeper  can  cut  mutton  and 
“lamb”  off  the  same  joint. 

If  Ave  could  only  make  the  NeAv  England  farmer  un- 
derstaud  Avhat  Soy  beans  can  do  for  him  ! 

We  never  saw  anything  grow  in  very  hot  weather 
like  coAV  peas.  Sudan  grass  is  a  good  second. 

Tub  latest  avc  hear  about  stammering  is  that  “it  is 
evidence  of  a  bright  mind.”  As  Dr,  Dean  remarks,  “It 
is  hard  to  believe  tliis — I  have  neA'er  stammered.” 

The  farm  boarding-house  comiug  nearest  to  making 
a  profit  this  year  is  the  one  in  which  a  good  supply  cf 
meat  Avas  cauned  last  Winter.  Such  meat  is  in- 
Auiluahle  for  stcAvs,  hash  or  “made”  difshes. 

“Piio.si'iiATED  mauure”  is  certainly  fated  to  increase 
the  Avheat  crop.  AVhat  is  “phosphated”  ?  Mauure 
when  40  iiouuds  of  acid  phosphate  has  been  iidded  to 
each  ton. 

We  have,  during  the  year,  mauy  requests  for  a  cure 
for  coAvs  that  milk  themselves.  Here  is  a  simple  one 
from  Dr.  Alexander :  “Just  put  an  old  horse  collar 
upon  the  coav’s  neck  and  then  note  the  perplexed,  dis- 
appoiuiUid  expression  of  her  countenance  Avheu  she  tries 
to  rob  her  oavu  dairy  and  can’t.” 
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The  Albany  Scramble 

Tlie  struKgle  between  tlie  Governor  and  the  Legis¬ 
lature  was  as  hot  as  ever  wlien  the  I’nral  members 
I'etnrned  to  Albany.  Telegi'ams  from  ofticers  of  farm 
organizations  came  poui-ing  in  urging  members  from 
country  districts  to  oppose  the  food  bill  and  the 
appointment  of  Geo.  W.  Perkins.  While  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  claimed  the  bill  would  pass  it  seems  evident 
that  only  a  combination  of  the  old-line  politicians 
and  members  from  the  big  cities  can  make  such  a 
thing  possible.  A  letter  from  Herbert  C.  Hoover 
urging  the  passage  of  a  frnid  bill,  bnt  carefully  re¬ 
fraining  from  mentioning  this  particular  measure, 
will  have  some  effect,  as  many  people  seem  to  think 
they  nuist  give  np  their  personal  views  and  obey 
01'dei‘s  from  headquarters.  In  this  case,  however, 
New  York  farmers  ai‘e  determined  in  their  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  hill  and  to  Mr.  Perkins. 

A  new  feature  has  been  introduced  in  a  great  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  conducted  by  Mr.  Perkins.  He 
must  have  spent  at  least  $50,000  in  printing  great 
advertisements  in  the  Sttite  and  city  papers  de¬ 
fending  himself  and  urging  the  food  bill.  This  puts 
the  matter  into  a  personal  issue  for  or  against  Mr. 
Perkins.  The  following  letter  is  a  fair  illustration 
of  the  Avay  farmers  take  this: 

Inclosed  please  find  page  advertisement  taken  from 
the  Binghamton  Republican-Herald.  It  looks  to  me 
like  a  wolf  in  sheep’s  clothing.  1  thought  it  might  he 
of  ii.se  to  you.  Thanking  you  for  the  great  work  you 
are  doing  in  behalf  of  the  farmer,  I  am,  g.  k.  w. 

.Vt  this  hour  the  end  of  it  is  in  doul>t,  but  this 
campaign  is  proving  the  best  thing  that  has  hap- 
jiened  to  New  York  farmers.  They  know'  what  they 
can  do  and  how  they  can  do  it.  Gov.  Whitman  and 
Mr.  Perkins,  without  intending  to  do  so,  have  given 
onr  farmers  the  greatest  boost  they  ever  had  along 
the  road  to  independent  and  non-partisan  political 
action. 


“  Fabulous  Profits  for  Farmers 

I  am  enclosing  an  article  found  on  page  17  of  the 
Saturday  issue  of  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard.  Such 
rhings  are  enough  to  make  the  farmers  rise  right  up 
in  arms.  How  many  years  has  the  farmer  ever  made 
the  “mere  10  per  cent  or  12  per  cent.”  so  contemptibly 
spoken  of  as  sufficient  remuneration  for  the  business 
man,  even  when  depreciation  and  interest  on  the  in¬ 
vestment  are  not_  cou.sidere<l  ?  No  account  is  made  of 
the  cost  of  fertilizer*,  or  of  the  years  when  we  exper¬ 
ience  a  total  or  almost  total  failure  of  crop,  nor  our 
losses  in  other  directions,  as  stock,  machinery,  etc., 
for  which  we  have  to  get  enough  pi-ice  for  our  grain  to 
cover  the  cost. 

None  of  those  business  men  would  take  the  risk  the 
farmer  has  this  year  in  cropping  to  his  limit,  without 
contracts  to  cover  the  price  to  be  received  and  the 
amount  to  be  taken.  Such  articles  make  the  farmer  feel 
that  he  will  look  out  for  b’jnself  and  let  the  other  fel¬ 
low  whistle.  It  sounds  as  though  it  might  have  been 
written  by  some  disgruntled  speculator  or  middleman, 
mad  because  he  cannot  scalp  the  farmer  of  his  usual  big 
profits.  DOROTHY  K.  TORSLEFF. 

The  article  in  question  was  fir.st  printed  in  the 
New'  York  Journal  of  Commerce.  It  is  headed  “Fab¬ 
ulous  Profits  in  Sight  for  Farmers,”  and  gives  the 
following  as  the  cost  of  a  bushel  of  wheat: 

Here  is  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  a  bushel  of  wheat 
by  a  mill  owner  just  returned  from  the  Southwe.st: 

Interest  of  rent  of  laud,  per  acre .  .$(>..50 

See<l,  per  acre  .  2..50 

Plowing  .  1.50 

Drilling,  rolling,  harrowing,  etc .  2.25 

Harve.stiug  and  threshing  .  .75 

Total  cost,  per  acre  .  1.3.50 

.\t  15  bushels  to  the  acre,  per  bushel  . .  .90 

Margin  for  variation  in  costs  .  .10 

Maximum  cost  per  bushel  .  1.00 

Farm  prices  estimated  on  present  market  2.25 

Net  profit  per  bushel  .  1.25 

/On  crop  of  65.3,000,000  bushels  . . 816,250,000.00 

Arguing  from  this,  the  article  goes  on  to  accuse 
the  farmers  of  demanding  200  to  250  per  cent,  profit 
and  of  being  re.sponsible  for  the  high  cost  of  food, 
'riiis  article  is  being  printed  by  the  daily  paper’s  all 
over  the  country,  and,  e^ddently,  for  a  purpose.  It 
is  part  of  a  W’ell-orgauized  jrlan  to  make  city  people 
believe  that  the  farmers  ai‘e  all  getting  rich,  and 
that  country  people  are  responsible  for  any  increase 
in  foo<l  prices.  Any  farmer  who  goes  over  that 
list  of  expenses  will  know  that  several  of  the  most 
important  items  are  left  out,  and  that  no  farmer  on 
the  Atlantic  slope  can  handle  an  acre  of  Avheat  for 
that  money.  It  is  also  true  that  the  vast  majority 
of  our  Kastern  farmers  are  buyers  of  flour  and  feed, 
the  same  as  the  city  people.  The  statement  is  un¬ 
true  and  unfair  to  our  Ea.stern  farmers,  yet  it  is 
being  printed  everywhere  to  damage  their  reputa¬ 
tion  and  injure  their  business. 

Our  correspondent  hits  it  right  in  her  last  para¬ 
graph.  Of  course  the  .speculators  want  to  keep  up 
tlieir  old  game  of  robbery  and  graft.  This  is  part 
of  their  campaign  to  get  square.  It  is  worth  all  it 
cost.s,  if  it  only  icill  “make  the  farmer  feel  that  he 
will  look  out  for  himself  and  let  the  other  fellow 
whistle.”  The  great  trouble  is  that  farmers  have 
been  paying  the  other  fellow's  to  “look  out  f»r  them” 


and  it  has  taken  more  than  they  earn  to  pay  the.se 
j>rotector>..  Now  let's  look  out  for  ourselves  and 
.sa.ve  the  cost  I  .  . 


Senator  Brown  and  His  Turkeys 

We  have  been  asked  to  print  a  picture  of  Senator 
Elon  R.  Brown.  We  have  no  photograph  of  the 
gentleman  from  .Tetforson,  but  the  Knickerbocker 
Press  of  Albany  recently  printed  the  cartoon  w'hich 
is  I’eproduced  on  this  page.  While  it  is  the  business 
of  the  cartoonist  to  point  the  truth  Avith  humor,  he 
must  make  his  figures  close  enough  to  life  to  have 
them  ])ass  as  a  fair  presentment.  This  cartoon  Avas 


Senator  Elon  Brown’s  Turkeys 


called  out  by  the  following  statements  made  by 
Geo.  W.  I’erkins  in  his  recent  ad.ertising  cam¬ 
paign  : 

At.  a  hearing  in  Albany  host  Winter  Senator  Elon 
R.  Brown  told  about  the  seventy-five  turkeys  he  had  fo( 
sale  last  Fall.  He  tried  to  get  a  bid  from  several  deal¬ 
ers  in  New  York  City,  but  they  all  refused  to  take  hi.s 
turkeys,  saying  that  the  market  was  glutted.  Aston¬ 
ished  at  this,  Senator  Brown  came  to  New  York  City, 
investigated  for  himself,  and  found  that  turkeys  were 
selling  for  as  high  a  price  as  ever.  Now,  this  could 
mean  but  one  thing — namely,  that  the  dealers  in  turkeys 
in  New  York  (’ity  had  a  secret  understanding  (not  in 
Avi’iting,  Avhere  the  law  could  reach  them,  but  likely 
arranged  over  the  telephone  .so  that  the  law  could  not 
reach  them)  to  curtail  the  supply  of  turkeys  coming 
into  New  York  City  so  that  they  could  keep  the  price  as 
high  as  possible. 

The  picture  is  supposed  to  shoAv  Senator  Brown 
driving  his  turkeys  to  market.  I’erhaps  the  picture 


NOW  WATCH  ’EM  SCAITER 
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as  fairly  resembles  Senator  BroAvu  as  the  luinch  of 
turke.vs  resembles  the  A’oters  of  .Teft’erson.  But  for 
that  “big  stick’’  both  Avould  break  uAvay ! 


Pennsylvania  Law  of  “Common  Carriers” 

Between  two  towns  a  certain  party  claims  to  have  a 
charter  from  the  State  Higlnvay  Department  by  which 
he  can  operate  a  number  of  automobiles  or  jitney  busses 
and  at  the  same  time  forbid  anyone  else  from  running  a 
hack  betAveen  the  two  toAvus.  What  I  wish  to  know  is : 
Is  it  possible  for  anyone  to  secure  a  charter  or  certifi¬ 
cate  from  the  State  Highway  Department  by  which  to 
operate  a  hack  to  the  extent  mentioned  here?  V’hen  all 
auto  owners  are  compelled  to  pa.v  a  licei'se  do<‘s  that 
not  give  them  the  right  to  run  Avhere  they  Avish  and 


Avhen  they  Avish?  And  Avould  anyone  be  subject  to  ar¬ 
rest  for  running  a  hack  over  said  route?  w.  K.  i*. 

Penn.sylvania. 

HE  folloAving  statement  gives  in  general  tei*ms 
the  chief  points  of  the  Pennsylvania  law.  Any¬ 
one  can  apply  to  the  Public  Service  Commission  for 
a  certificate  authorizing  him  to  act  as  a  common 
carrier  and  if  it  be  shoAvn  that  the  applicant  is  a 
suitable  person,  has  or  can  procure  the  necessary 
facilities  to  carry  on  the  business,  and  that  thei*e  is 
a  necessity  for  the  .service,  a  certificate  will  be 
granted. 

Pennsylvania  Motor  Vehicle  Law 

1.  All  motor  vehicles  must  pay  a  license  fee  to  the 
State  JlighAvay  Department.  Thi.<s  has  nothing  to  dn 
Avith  the  use  to  Avhich  the  OAvner  puts  his  car.  This 
license  in  no  wi.se  authorizes  the  car  owner  to  engage 
in  the  business  of  a  common  carrier  of  passengers. 

2.  The  Public  Service  Commission  law  requires  all 
persons  or  companies  proposing  to  engage  in  any  publi<j 
utility  or  commou  carrier  service  first  to  .secui*e  from 

>that  Commission  a  certificate  of  public  convenience. 

3.  Jitneys  or  automobiles  when  engaged  in  the  com¬ 
mon  carriage  of  pas.sengers  for  hire  are  commou  car¬ 
riers  required  by  law  to  secAire  such  certificates. 

_  4.  The  te.st  which  the  law  requires  the  Public  Ser¬ 
vice  Commi.ssion  to  apply  to  each  application  is,  is  tin; 
ser\;ice  necessary  and  proper  for  the  safety,  accommo¬ 
dation  and  convenience  of  the  public? 

5.  It  is  obvious  that  in  determining  this  main  ques¬ 
tion,  others  must  be  decided.  Is  the  applicant  a  fit  per¬ 
son  or  corporation  to  be  granted  a  certificate?  Has  lu'. 
or  can  he  prwure  adequate  facilities  with  which  to  per¬ 
form  a  public  service?  Is  he  i)reparcd  to  meet  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  burdens  of  such  service,  if  he  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  enjoy  the  pi'ivileges,  for  obviously  he  must 
fulfill  the  dutie.s  if  he  accepts  the  benefits?  Over  all 
then  comes  the  question,  does  the  public  need  this  par¬ 
ticular  service?  If  the  public  is  well  served  by  others 
already  engaged  ni  common  OJirriage,  the  later  applicant 
can  hardly  mainiaiu  that  his  service  is  nece.s.sary  for 
public  accommodation.  Back  ot  r.hi.s.  of  course,  is  the 
economic  truth  that  all  public  service  is  in  a  sense  a 
tax  on  the  public  using  it.  If  unlimited  com  petition 
among  commou  carriers  is  permitted,  it  means  a  loss  or 
revenue  so  that  the  standards  of  .service  re(ialred  by  the 
(’ommission  in  the  public  interests  cannot  bo  main¬ 
tained. 

6.  The  Commission  folloAving  this  economic  principle 
holds  that  if  its  regulating  pow-er  is  to  be  exercised  .so 
as  to  .secure  the  best  service  at  the  mo.st  reasonable  rates 
in  the  interest  of  a  dependent  public,  it  must  not  open 
the  door  to  unnecessary  and  useless  competition  Avhereby 
the  carriers’  income  would  be  so  reduced  or  divided  as 
to  prevent  them  rendering  the  pre.s<‘ribed  and  neces¬ 
sary  kind  of  service.  Such  a  condition  would  burden 
not  benefit  the  public. 

7.  These  tests  are  applied  to  all  applications  for  cer¬ 
tificates  and  as  the  answers  are  so  the  orders  follow 
Some  are  granted,  others  refused. 

8.  If  a  person  becomes  a  public  servant  by  applying 
for  and  securing  an  authorizing  certificate,  the  right.s 
under  it  cannot,  Avith  fairness  to  the  public,  be  exer- 
ci.sed  on  the  mere  Avhim  or  convenience  of  the  certificate 
holder.  Common  carriage,  whether  railroad,  street  car 
or  Jitney,  requires  reasonable  regularity  and  certainty. 
All  forms  of  common  carriage  must  be  operated  in  good 
weather  as  well  as  bad ;  on  lean  days  as  well  asi  re- 
miinerative  days.  Public  service  of  any  kind  implies  an 
obligation  to  the  public  and  therein  it  differs  materially 
irom  merely  private  entei‘prise.s. 


The  Federal  Land  Banks’s  Business 

^  It  doe.s  not  .seem  to  be  generally  known  that  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  at  Springfield,  Mias.s.,  is  doing 
bu.siness.  This  bank  represents  New  England,  NeAv 
York  and  NeAv  Jersey.  Up  to  date  the  following  a.s- 
soclations  have  been  organized  in  the  last  naimul 
states : 

Mohawk  Valley  N.  F.  L.  A.  of  S<-henectady,  New 
York.  ^  ' 

Oswego  County  No.  1  N.  F.  1..  A.  of  Oswego,  New 

Y  ork. 

Columbia  County  N.  F.  L.  A.  of  Martiudale,  New 

Y  ork. 

Dutche.ss  County  N.  F.  L.  A.  of  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York. 

Rochester  N.  F.  L.  A.  of  Rochester,  New  York 
First  Orange  County  N.  F.  I..  A.  of  Middletown. 
New  York. 

Oneida  County  N.  F.  L.  A.  of  Rome,  New  York. 
North  County  N.  F.  L.  A.  of  Watertown,  New  York. 
Saratoga  Countyy,  N.  F.  I..  A.  of  Saratoga  Springs. 
New  York. 

Tompkins  County  N.  F.  L.  A.  of  Ithaca,  New  York. 
Pharsalia  N.  F.  L.  A.  of  l’har.salla,  New'  York. 

First  N.  F.  L.  A.  of  Jamestown,  New  York. 

People’s  N,  F.  L.  A.  of  Rochester,  New  Y^ork. 
Broome  County  N.  F.  L.  A.  of  Binghamton,  New 
York. 

First  N.  F.  L.  A.  of  Atlantic  County,  Mays  Land¬ 
ing,  N.  J. 

I’iscataAvay  ToAvnship  N.  F.  L,  A.  of  New  Market. 

N.  .1. 

Passaic  County  N.  F.  L.  A.  of  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Dcean  County  N.  F.  L.  A.  of  Barnegat,  N.  J. 
Monmouth  County  N.  F.  L.  A.  of  Farraingdale,  N.  J. 
First  N.  F.  L.  A.  of  Woodbine,  N.  J. 

Fir.st  N.  F.  L.  A.  of  Sussex  County,  Newton,  N.  J. 


As  for 

business 

done. 

the  folloAving 

statement 

shoAVS  the 

total  of 

applications  and 

loans 

from  May 

It  to  August  1 1 : 

No. 

.Ymount. 

No. 

Amount. 

Ylaine  . .  . 

....  4 

101 

.$193,485 

87 

$146,.300 

N.  11.  .  .  . 

...  1 

14 

23.195 

Vt . 

•> 

21 

126,600 . 

r  20 

114,700 

Mass.  . . . 

....10 

208 

579.895 

123 

270,475 

Conn.  .  . 

. S 

131 

374,030 

62 

181.900 

R.  I . 

_ 2 

37 

92,460 

14 

35,5.50 

N.  Y.  ... 

.  .  .  .16 

2»50 

873,i)09 

76 

247,155 

N.  ,1.  .  .  . 

88 

221,835 

27 

55,85(i 

Total  . 

.  .  .  50 

MIO  $ 

12,485,409 

409 

$1,051,930 

1038 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  Parade 

I  watch  the  regiments  swinging  by 

In  a  shimmer  of  polished  steel, 

"With  guns  that  glisten,  and  flags  that  fly. 
And  bronzed  young  faces,  and  heads  held 
high, 

And  the  glint  of  the  bayonet  finds  reply 
In  the  answei-ing  flash  of  the  soldier’s 
eye. 

As  the  endess  lines  unreel. 

I  hear  the  throb  of  the  big  bass  drum ; 

'Tis  the  heart  of  the  army  beats 
In  its  loud  tattoo,  and  my  pul.ses  thrum, 
And  the  swelling  veins  in  my  temple  hum. 
And  rny  sight  grows  dim,  and  my  lips  are 
dumb. 

As  I  stand  on  tiptoe  to  see  it  come 

Through  the  crowded  and  cheering 
.streets. 

I  see  the  regiments  tramping  by 

To  the  lilt  of  a  martial  air, 
f’lean  young  fellows,  alert  and  spry, 

Iteady  and  eager  to  do  and  die 
For  humanity  under  an  alien  sky. 

And  a  proud  old  woman  this  day  am  I, 

For  my  sou  is  marching  there! 

— Minna  Irving  in  New  York  Sun. 

We  have  been  a.sked  to  furnish  a  recipe 
for  “Oriental  jam,”  but  have  so  far  failed 
to  find  it.  We  do  not  know  what  ingre¬ 
dients  are  used,  and  cannot  give  a  guess 
as  to  its  compo.sition.  If  any  of  our 
friends  are  acquainted  with  “Oriental 
jam,”  we  .should  be  grateful  for  the 
recipe. 

* 

The  sugarless  cake  is  a  European  econ¬ 
omy.  A  British  food  demonstrator  sweet¬ 
ens  cake  by  boiling  together  a  cupful  of 
water,  a  cupful  of  chopped  and  stoiu'd 
raisins  and  half  a  cupful  of  butter  for 
three  minutes.  The  hot  fat  extracts  the 
sugar  from  the  raisins.  One  of  these 
wartime  cakes  was  completed  by  adding 
to  the  boiled  mixture  a  cupful  of  whole 
wheat  flour,  half  a  cupful  of  ground 
rice  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  soda  dis- 
.solved. 

We  are  asked  again  to  give  the  recipe 
for  uncooked  grape  juice.  T’se  two- 
quart  glass  jars.  Sterilize  jars,  tops  and 
rubbers  with  hot  water.  Pick  grapes 
from  stems,  wash,  and  put  in  each  jar 
one  pint  of  grape  berries  and  one-half 
pound  granulated  sugar.  Fill  jar  with 
boiling  water  and  seal.  Follow  the  same 
proportions,  whatever  the  size  of  the  jar. 
There  is  no  cooking  other  than  pouring 
on  the  boiling  water.  Store  in  a  cool, 
dark  place  and  when  used  pour  the 
liquid  off  the  grapes.  This  is  exception¬ 
ally  good. 

* 

Nearly  every  time  we  are  asked  to 
repeat  a  recipe  the  inquii-er  tells  us  that 
she  has  ii.sed  and  valued  the  recipe,  but 
has  mislaid  it,  or  lost  the  paper  contain¬ 
ing  it.  This  means  that  some  bus^ 
woman,  preparing  to  make  a  certain  dish, 
has  been  obliged  to  waste  time  hunting 
for  a  recipe  that  had  eluded  her.  No 
doubt  a  mathematician  could  calculate 
just  how  many  thousands  of  surgical 
dres.sings  could  be  folded  or  how  many 
miles  of  naval  mufflers  could  be  knitted 
during  the  time  Avomen  of  our  country 
hunt  for  lost  recipes,  thus  giving  the 
economic  Avaste  involved.  We  can  all 
save  this  trouble,  irritation  and  loss  of 
time  by  filing  at  once  every  recipe  deemed 
desirable.  A  neat  little  cabinet  made 
for  the  purpose  is  most  desirable,  but 
one  gets  just  as  good  results  from  a  sys¬ 
tematic  card  catalogue  in  a  pasteboard 
box.  A  long,  narroAV  box  many  be  fitted 
Avith  cards  cut  to  fit  from  odd  pieces  of 
cardboard,  with  guide  cards  at  intervals 
projecting  a  little  above  the  others  to 
shoAV  the  index  letter,  or  the  class  of  re¬ 
cipe — “Cake,”  “Meat,”  etc.  It  only  takes' 
a  minute  to  cut  out  a  recipe,  paste  it 
on  a  card  and  put  the  card  in  its  proper 
place.  There  is  no  trouble  in  keeping  a 
card  catalogue  in  place,  and  it  may  be 
expanded  indefinitely.  In  office  \Aork  we 
find  it  the  most  practical  of  all  systems 
for  addresses,  filing  pamphlets,  etc.,  and 
it  is  Avell  adapted  to  household  use. 

♦ 

Ox  page  990  Mr.  De  Long  asks  about 
cooking  canned  fruit  in  the  oven.  This 
plan  is  not  new;  it  was  described  by 
]\Iiss  Parloa  in  Farmers’  Bulletin  No. 
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20Pt,  “Canned  Fruit,  Preserves  and  Jel¬ 
lies,”  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  1904.  MLss  Parloa  says,  in 
this  bulletin,  that  she  prefers  oven  can¬ 
ning,  as  the  work  is  easily  and  quickly 
done  and  the  fruit  retains  its  shape,  color 
and  flaA’or  better  than  Avhen  cooked  in 
the  preserving  kettle.  This  was  before 
housewives  generally  used  the  Avater 
bath,  water  seal,  or  steam  pressure  meth¬ 
ods.  Miss  Parloa’s  method  Avas  to  coA’er 
the  bottom  of  the  oven  Avith  a  sheet  of 
asbestos,  or,  in  default  of  this,  to  put  in 
the  oven  shalloAV  pans  containing  about 
tAvo  inches  of  boiling  Avater.  The  jars 
arc  .sterilized,  filled  Avith  fruit  and  boil¬ 
ing  syrup,  then  put  in  the  oven  to  cook. 
When  removed  from  the  OA'en  the 
jars  Avere  filled  up  with  boiling 
syrup,  Aviped  and  sealed.  This  is 
the  Aveak  point  in  the  j)rocess ; 
it  is  during  that  brief  period  of  expos¬ 
ure  for  Aviping  and  filling  that  germs  of 
fermentation  or  decay  may  enter  the 
jar.  Where  a  heavy  syrup  is  used  there 


The  Rural  Patterns 


In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


11498  Pliiln  Hlouse,  9438  Four  -  Piece 

31)  lo  4(i  bust.  Skirt,  34  to  33 

Price  10  cents.  waist.  I’rice  1.5 

9.501  Two-Piece  Skirt  rents. 


9477  -  A  Overalls,  9483  Three  -  Piece 
sizep  10  and  18  Skirt.  24  to  .34 
.rears.  Price  10  waist.  I’riee  15 
cents.  cents. 


is  less  risk,  tind  there  are  times  Avheii  it 
might  be  helpful  to  can  in  this  Avay, 
Avhen  the  top  of  the  stove  is  crowded, 
using  the  o\'en  as  an  annex.  Otherwise 
our  preference  is  for  the  Avater-seal  pro¬ 
cess  on  top  of  the  stove  or  the  steam 
outfit.  Miss  Parloa  expressed  ht'r  pref¬ 
erence  for  oven  canning  at  a  time  Avhen 
many  women  .still  cooked  their  fruit  in 
open  preserving  kettles,  bottling  after¬ 
wards. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Pottery  caster  cup.9  are  made  to  pre¬ 
vent  furniture  from  scratcliing  polished 
floors.  They  cost  5  to  10  cents  each. 

A  potato  slicer  for  making  potato  chips 
costs  -SO  cents. 

Mayonnaise  mixers  cost  ,$1.2.'4  to  $1.50 
and  simplify  the  mixing  greatly,  as  they 
are  arranged  to  permit  the  oil  to  be 
added  drop  b.v  drop. 

Aluminum  egg  poachers  cost  ,$T.05. 
and  enable  one  to  poach  the  eggs  Avith- 
out  an.v  ri.sk  of  breaking. 

A  soldier’s  locket,  to  I'old  identifica¬ 
tion  tag  and  pm'trait,  costs  $3,75  in 
silver,  ,$4.25  gold  filled,  and  .$.30  in  solid 
gold. 

An  array  officer’s  khaki  portfolio  costs 
$2.75;  money  belt,  $1.50. 

An  excellent  pocket  filter  for  army 
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use,  said  to  be  safe  and  efficient,  costs 
$1.  and  is  a  valuable  precaution  Avheu 
on  active  service.  A  gOA'erument  can¬ 
teen  of  aluminum  costs  $4.50. 

Sheepskin-lined  A’ests,  sleeveless.  Avere 
.seen  for  $7.50 ;  the  .same  Avith  tan  leather 
sleeves.  $12.50 ;  sheep-lined  short  coats 
from  $13.50  up.  F.  S.  Army  SAveaters 
are  .$S;  coat  style,  $8.50;  flannel  sleep¬ 
ing  suits.  $3.50  and  ,$4. 

Military  AA’rist  AA'atches  of  excellent 
gjaide  cost  from  ,$9  to  .$25,  and  there  ai’e 
cheaper  ones  that  giA’e  s.ntisfaction.  The 
most  serviceable  have  unbreakable  glass, 
radium  dial,  and  a  stra])  of  craA'enetted 
khaki.  Avhich  is  more  satisfactory  than 
leather  Avhen  fre<iuently  Avet. 


Utilizing  the  Left-overs 

Herbert  IIooA’er,  our  food  OA'crseer  at 
Washington,  has  asked  every  honscAvife 
to  do  her  bit  in  aiding  him  in  the  “Na- 
tion-Avide”  food  campaign  by  practicing 
economy  in  her  oAvn  kitchen,  and  there  is 
no  better  Avay  to  begin  than  by  the  ju¬ 
dicious  use  of  the  left-overs.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  hoAA'  much  can  be  done  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  cold  cooked  meat,  fish,  or  even  vege¬ 
tables  and  cereals.  If  there  has  been  a 
roast  of  beef,  lamb  or  veal,  or  perhaps 
a  fricassee  of  hcicken,  one  day  a  sec¬ 
ond  dinner  dish,  and  perhaps  a  luncheon 
one,  too,  can  he  made  from  the  remainder. 
Not  a  higgledy-i)iggledy  Avarmed-up  one 
that  everybody  detests,  but  a  dish  at- 
tractA-e,  tasty  aiid  quite  as  substantial 
as  the  first.  Take  a  fcAV  slices  of  any 
cold  roast  meat,  cut  and  trim  them 
CA-enly,  tlien  mix  a  Avell-sea.soned  bread 
stufling,  moisten  it  aa’cH  Avith  gravy, 
stock  or  l)ntter  and  hot  Avater.  I*ut  a 
spoonful  on  e.ach  slice  of  meat,  fold  into 
rolls,  and  fasten  Avith  Avooden  tooth-|)lcks 
or  little  skeAA'ers.  I^ay  these  in  a  aa'cII- 
oiled  baking  dish,  add  more  of  the  graA'y. 
cover  and  set  in  a  moderate  oven  until 
heated  through.  I’lace  them  on  a  hot 

platter,  add  a  spoonful  of  graA’y  and  a 
sprig  of  parsley  to  each  and.  serA-e  at 
once. 

If  the  roast  has  been  used  too 

closely  for  slices  cut  Avh.atever  there 
is  left  of  it  into  cubes,  remove 
all  of  the  gristle  and  most  of 

the  fat.  Put  into  a  .saucepan  half  a 
can  of  tomatoes,  a  tablespoon  of  minced 
onion  and  a  little  finely-chopped  i)arsley. 
season  Avith  salt  and  pepper  and  cook 

until  smooth.  Rub  a  spoonful  of  flour 
in  one  of  butter  and  add  to  the  mixture 
and  cook  for  a  moment  or  tAvo  longer, 
then  add  the  meat  and  reheat,  but  do 
not  alloAv  it  to  boil.  This  can  be  .served 
over  .sqtiares  of  buttered  toast  or  molded 
rice  or  hominy. 

Another  Avay  of  utilizing  these  bits  of 
meat  is  to  put  them  in  a  baking  dish 
Avith  the  toniatoe.s.  add  seasoning  and 
cover  the  top  Avith  Avell-cooked  rice  or  a 
rich  biscuit  crust  and  bake  in  a  rather 
(piick  oA’en.  Or  put  it  in  the  baking  dish 
Avith  alternating  layers  of  cooked  maca¬ 
roni.  pour  over  plenty  of  stock,  gravy 
or  more  of  the  tomatoes,  or  some  of  each, 
in  fact.  Avhatever  you  have  left  that 
Avill  moisten  it  Avell.  and  bake  until  the 
top  is  broAvned. 

Still  another  is  made  by  putting  tAvo 
tablespoons  of  butter  or  butter  and  drip¬ 
pings  into  the  saucepan  Avith  tAvo  of  flour 
and  Avhen  smooth  add  tAvq  cui)fuls  of 
stock,  strained  tonuitoi's  or  Avater.  I.et 
it  boil  up  once,  then  a<ld  three  or  four 
cupfuls  of  meat  cut  rather  fine,  let  sim¬ 
mer  30  minutes.  Sea.son  Avell,  and  if 
stock  or  Avater  is  used  add  a  little  lemon 
juice  or  cider.  Il.-ive  ready  four  hard- 
boiled  eggs  and  tAvice  as  many  toast 
points.  Put  the  meat  in  the  center  of 
the  .serving  dish  and  arrange  the  toast 
alternatingly  Avith  slices  of  eggs  round  it. 

A  plain  little  luncheon  dish  is  made  by 
cooking  one  small  onion  and  a  green  pep- 
I)er,  finely  chopped.  Avith  a  tablespoon  of 
butter  until  it  begins  to  broAvn.  then  add 
tAvo  cupfuls  of  choiq)ed  meat  and  cook 
10  minutes.  Boil  half  a  cu])  of  rice  in 
one  of  Avater  five  minutes  and  add  to  the 
meat.  and.  if  you  like,  one-half  can  of 
tomatoes  and  a  cup  of  Avater;  simmer 
until  the  rice  is  sAA'ollen  and  tender. 

When  one  has  a  very  little  cold  boiled 
ham  oil  hand  put  it  through  the  meat 
choiiper.  season  it  and  put  a  spoonful  in 
the  bottom  of  Avell-oiled  individual  molds; 
little  earthen  custard  cups  Avill  do  very 
nicely.  Add  a  spoonful  of  cream  or  Avhite 
sauce  and  heat  in  the  oven.  .lust  before 
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.  serving  drop  a  raw  egg  in  each  and 
return  to  the  oven  till  they  are  set. 

A  rice-meat  loaf  is  a  bit  unusual, 
though  none  the  less  delicious.  Put 
scraps  of  meat,  chicken  or  veal  through 
the  food  chopper,  then  into  the  frying- 
pan  with  plenty  of  gravy,  add  a  little 
minced  onion  and  season  Avith  salt  and 
pepper.  Simmer  until  heated  through, 
then  thicken  Avitli  a  .spoonful  of  flour 
mixetl  smooth  in  one  of  butter.  Cook 
one  small  cup  of  Avell-AA'a.shod  rice  with 
one  small  onion  and  one  green  pepper, 
chopped  A'ery  fine,  and  one  teaspoon  of 
salt,  until  the  rice  is  tender  and  dry. 
Butter  an  ohlong  mold  and  line  it  Avith 
the  rice,  packing  it  firmly ;  in  the  center 
put  the  meat,  cover  this  Avith  more  of  the 
rice  and  set  in  a  pan  of  boiling  Avater  in 
the  OA’en  half  an  hour;  turn  out  on  a 
hot  platter  and  serve  as  it  is,  or  Avith  a 
tomato  sauce  round  it. 

Timbales,  croquettes  and  rissoles  arc. 
of  course,  some  of  the  best  AA-ays  of  using 
up  scraps  of  meat  or  fi.s^j.  For  meat  tim¬ 
bales  chop  the  meat  very  fine.  Melt  tAvo 
tablespoons  of  butter,  add  tAvo  of  fine 
stale  bi-ead  crumbs,  and  two 
cupfuls  of  milk  and  cook  fiA^e  minutes, 
stirring  constantly;  then  add  one  cupful 
of  the  meat,  a  little  minced  parsley,  a  few 
drops  of  onion  juice,  salt  and  pepi>er 
and  tAA’O  eggs  slightly  beaten.  Turn  into 
buttered  indiA’idual  molds,  leaving  them 
about  tAvo-third.s  full.  Set  them  in  a 
pan  of  boiling  Avater,  cover  the  tops  Avith 
oiled  paper  and  bake  20  minutes.  Turn 
out  and  .serve  Avith  gravy  or  any  good 
meat  sauce. 

For  fish  timbales  pick  up  any  cold 
cooked  white  fi.sh  and  add  to  each  cupful 
one  cup  of  milk,  one  AAmll-beaten  egg 
and  one  tablespoon  of  fine  cracker  crumbs, 
season  Avitli  salt,  paprika  and  lemon 
jui(*e.  Turn  into  buttered  molds,  .stand 
in  hot  Avater  and  bake  the  same  as  meat 
timbales.  Canned  salmon  can  be  used  in 
this  Avay  Avhen  there  is  no  Avhite  fish  at 
hand. 

Rissoles  can  be  made  from  any  finely- 
chopped  meat.  Season  it  avcII,  moisten 
Avith  broAvn  sauce  and  form  into  balks, 
roll  each  in  flour  or  .sifted  cracker  crumbs 
and  fry  in  a  Avire  basket,  tAvo  at  a  time, 
in  deep  fat.  Croquettes  are  ahvays  nice 
Avhen  carefully  made.  For  either  fish  or 
meat  add  one  cup  of  stiff  Avhite  sauce  to 
0!ie  and  one-half  cups  of  chopped  meat. 
Spread  out  on  a  platter  to  cool,  then 
mold  into  any  shape  you  like,  roll  in  fine 
bi’cad  crumbs,  dip  in  beaten  egg  yolk 
and  crumb  again  and  let  them  stand  fin- 
an  hour  to  dry;  cook  the  same  as  ris¬ 
soles. 

Cold  meats  and  fish  can  also  be  made 
into  delightful  salads.  When  there  i.-^ 
only  a  cupful  of  meat  combine  it  Avith 
cold  boiled  rice,  potatoes  or  celery.  For 
an  excellent  fish  salad  flake  the  fish 
rather  fine,  then  mix  one  cup  of  the  fi.sh 
Avith  one  of  rice  or  chopped  celery,  ar- 
r.iuge  it  in  a  .salad  boAvl.  sprinkle  Avell 
Avith  a  gO(xl  French  dressing  and  set 
on  ice,  Avhen  ready  to  serve  cover  with 
cream  or  mayonnaise  dressing  and  sprin¬ 
kle  a  little  finely-minced  parsley  and  a 
si)eck  of  paprika  over  the  top  and  finish 
the  edge  of  the  dish  with  crisp  lettuce 
hearts. 

Cold  cooked  A’egetables  are  excellent 
foo<ls  to  make  over.  They,  too,  can  be 
utilized  into  delicious  timbales  and  civt- 
quettes.  and  Avhen  one  has  a  little  of 
several  kinds  they  can  be  combined  into 
attractiA-e  salads.  Take,  for  instance,  a 
foAv  cold  boiled  potatoes,  two  or  three 
carrots  and  a  small  di.sh  of  peas.  Cut 
the  potatoes  into  even  cubes,  slice  the 
carrots  thinly  and  moi.sten  all  Avith 
French  dressing.  Pile  the  potatoes  in 
the  center  of  your  salad  dish,  then  ar- 
i-ange  the  carrots  around  them  and  add 
a  circle  of  the  peas  next  to  the  can-ots 
and  fringe  the  edge  of  the  dish  Avith 
parsley. 

Even  a  bit  of  left-over  cereal  can  al- 
Avays  be  utilized.  Tavo  or  three  table- 
blespoons  of  AA-ell-cooked  oatmeal  added 
to  the  soup  a  half  hour  before  strain¬ 
ing  makes  it  smooth  and  more  uutritiou.s. 
.\lmost  any  mush  is  nice  fried.  Pack 
Avhat  is  left  from  breakfast  into  a  greased 
mold,  a  small  square  baking  tin  or  a 
pound  size  baking-powder  can  while  still 
Avarm.  When  cold  remoA'e.  slice,  dip  in 
beaten  egg  and  fry  a  golden  brown.  Hom¬ 
iny  is  specially  nice  this  Avay  and  takes 
the  place  of  French  friend  potatoes  ad¬ 
mirably.  ROSAMOND  LAMPMAN. 
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Canning  Raw  Rhubarb 

Tell  the  housekeepers  to  chop  their 
rhubarb  stalks  (raw)  rather  coarsely; 
]»ack  in  the  cans  so  the  juice  fills  all  the 
spaces  and  comes  up  over  the  top,  then 
seal.  Use  no  water.  Just  like  fresh 
rhubarb  when  opened.  E.  .1.  E. 


Peach  Puffs 

Peach  puffs  are  a  favorite  dessert  in 
our  family,  and  aie  as  easily  digested  as 
they  are  delicious.  Puff's  they  truly  are, 
for  I  have  never  tasted  anything  that 
.vas  lighter.  Everyone  who  has  eaten 
them  at  our  xdace  has  asked  for  the 
recipe,  and.  I  think  they  are  good  enough 
to  deserve  wider  circulation. 

Cream  together  one-half  cup  each  of 
butter  and  sugar,  add  two  eggs,  one  cup 
milk  and  two  cups  of  flour  into  which 
has  been  sifted  three  teaspoonfuls  of  bak¬ 
ing  powder.  Butter  cups  and  slice  into 
them  one  good-sized  peach,  or  an  equal 
(piantity  of  any  other  kind  of  fruit  or 
berries,  then  half  fill  the  cups  with  batter. 
Set  the  cups  .n  steamer  or  in  a  kettle 
with  enough  water  in  it  to  come  half¬ 
way  up  the  outside  of  the  cups.  Steam 
forty  minutes.  This  recipe  will  serve 
ten  people.  Serve  with  the  following 
sauce :  Beat  the  white  of  one  egg  very 


wuth  a  little  vinegar,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  celery  seed,  one  teaspoonful  each  all¬ 
spice,  cinnamon  and  cloves  and  a  half 
pint  of  grated  horseradish.  Bottle. 

MRS.  F.  E.  K. 


Raising  Your  Own  Vegetable  Seeds 

The  other  day  a  woman  said  to  me 
she  would  like  to  save  her  own  garden 
seeds  on  account  of  the  economy,  but  she 
always  found  they  “run  out”  in  a  short 
time  and  she  had  a  poor  quality  of  veg¬ 
etables  as  the  result.  I  have  had  such 
good  success  in  the  raising  of  my  own 
seed  that  I  would  like  to  pass  on  my 
methods  for  the  benefit  of  others.  If 
careful  selection  is  practiced,  the  quality 
of  the  vegetables  will  improve  instead  of 
deteriorate.  The  agricultural  college  of 
my  State  recommends  the  home  raising 
of  seed  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results. 
Market  gardeners  who  w'ish  to  secure  su¬ 
perior  strains  raise  their  own  seed.  In 
several  different  kinds  of  vegetables  they 
have  secured  strains  superior  to  any  that 
can  be  bought  from  seedsmen,  and  which 
they  will  not  sell  to  the  general  public. 
They  have  attained  these  results  by  care¬ 
ful  selection,  and  while  the  woman  with 
the  home  garden  may  not  have  the  time 
to  exercise  the  extreme  care  they  do,  with 


.\11  of  US  remember  how  in  flie  <la.vs  of  oiir  grandmothers  it  was  tlie  custom  to  have 

hung  on  the  wall.  Many  of  the  old  customs  of  Colonial 
early  sixties  have  been  revive{r  and  brought  up-to-date,  and  the  wall  motto, 
one  of  the  older  home  decoctions,  is  coming  back.  Our  grandmothers  used  to  embroider 
their  rnotmes  in  w;orsted  on  buckram,  but  those  of  to-day  are  on  cloth  and  embroidered  with 
mecerized  floss.  _  In  this  issue  we  have  illustrated  design  No.  649,  showing  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  and  bearing  an  appropriCe  Inscription  taken  from  a  recent  speech  of  President  Wil- 
son.  The  stars  and  “•’c  to  be  embroidered  with  the  satin  stitch  in  their 

lespective  colors.  The  blue  background'  on  which  the  stars  are  mounted  is  not  to  be  em- 
moidered  unless  especially  desired,  in  which  case  the  Kensington  .stitch  shouhl  be  used 
The  lettering  is  for  either  outline  or  satin  stitch  in  royal  blue.  The  finished  design  may  be 
fCnied  or  mounted  over  h^vy  cardboard  or  thin  board,  allowing  enough  margin  o^  aU 
sides  to  pasC  down  to  back  of  board.  The  design  is  stamped  and  tinted  on  fine  oi  aliiv 
•do'cems!'^'’'""’  mercerized*  floss  to  completf Lbrofdery?  S 


light  aud  whip  into  it  one-half  cup  of 
liowtlered  sugar  and  an  equal  quantity 
of  rich  cream.  I  prefer  this  sauce  with 
the  puffs  to  any  other,  but  when  I  am 
hurried  I  often  serve  simply  with  sugar 
and  cream  or  with  fruit  juice. 

MBS.  c.  J. 


Mystery  Pickle 

I  send  you  our  favorite  recipe  for 
pickle ;  will  you  publish  it  for  the  benefit 
of  others?  If  not  liked  the  celery  seed 
or  horseradish  may  be  left  out. 

A  spcialty  with  one  of  the  oldest  chop 
houses  in  New  York  is  a  mixed  pickle 
which  is  chopped  so  fine  as  to  be  almost 
paste-like  in  its  consistency.  It  always 
appears  in  a  mold  shape,  about  the  size 
of  a  small  cup,  and  accompanies  all  chops, 
steaks  and  roasts.  The  materials  have 
evidently  been  run  through  one  of  the 
patent  grinders,  and  green  tomatoes,  pep¬ 
pers  and  celery  seed  are  among  its  pro¬ 
nounced  ingredients.  Business  men  near 
Twenty-third  street  always  sing  its 
praises,  and  many  of  them  have  tried  to 
get  the  formula  of  its  preparation  for 
their  wives.  They  have  never  been  suc¬ 
cessful,  however,  as  that  is  evidently  one 
of  the  trade  secrets.  Hence  its  name 
of  “mystery.”  Possibly  the  nearest  ap- 
lu'oach  to  this  favorite  pickle  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Run  one  peck  of  green  toma¬ 
toes,  six  medium-sized  wnite  onions  and 
nine  small  green  peppers  through  a  meat 
chopper,  stir  in  one-half  pint  of  salt  and 
let  the  mi.xture  stand  twenty-four  hours. 
Drain,  put  on  vinegar  enough  to  cover 
and  cook  half  an  hour.  Add  one-half  pint 
of  vinegar,  one-half  pound  of  sugar,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  ground  mustard,  mixed 


just  a  little  attention  to  the  subject  it 
is  possible  to  secure  very  good  resuit.s. 

The  entire  secret  lies  in  not  taking 
seeds  fimm  plants  indiscriminately,  but  in 
looking  over  your  growing  plants  and 
marking  for  future  seed  taking  .such  as 
show  superior  traits,  resistance  to  dis¬ 
ease,  productiveness,  and  that  have  the 
marked  characteristics  of  the  original 
type.  I  know  people  who  are  going  to 
save  tomato  seed,  for  instance.  They 
wait  until  the  tomatoes  are  picked  and 
select  a  good-looking  fruit  or  two  from 
those  aud  take  the  seed.  They  may  have 
grown  on  a  plant  that  jiroduced  very  few 
perfect  fruits,  it  may  have  been  anything 
but  a  prolific  hearer.  Next  year  the 
plants  repeating  the  characteristics  of  the 
parent  will  be  very  much  inferior  to  the 
original  strain.  Whereas,  if  you  remem¬ 
ber  that  “  like  produces  like”  and  select 
fruit  from  a  heavy-bearing  plant  with  a 
large  percentage  of  perfect  fruits  and  do 
this  from  year  to  year,  you  will  produce 
plants  superior  to  the  original.  This, 
of  course,  holds  true  Avith  any  plant. 
As  the  season  is  upon  us  in  which  we 
can  select  aud  save  our  seeds  for  an¬ 
other  year,  it  Avill  pay  us  to  do  so,  in 
more  than  a  monetary  sense,  if  we  are 
careful  in  their  selection. 

MRS.  CHARLES  JOHNSON. 


Pearl  Barley  With  Raisins. — Carefully 
look  over  and  wash  a  cupful  of  pearl 
barley.  Cook  in  a  double  boiler  in  five 
cups  of  boiling  water  for  four  hours. 
Just  before  serving  add  a  cupful  ofrais'us 
which  have  been  prepared  by  pour¬ 
ing  boiling  water  over  them  and  allowing 
them  to  stand  until  swollen,  Seiwe  hot. 


Snap-Shots  from  Home. 

Give  cheer  to  the  boys  in  camp  and  on  shipboard 
by  sending  them  pictures  from  home.  There  are 
likely  to  be  some  tedious,  homesick  days  and  a  little 
cheer-up  in  the  way  of  photographs  of  the  home 
folks  and  the  home  doings  will  do  them  a  lot  of  good. 

And  some  day  when  you  want  to  give  something 
a  little  more  substantial,  send  along  a  Vest  Pocket 
KODAK  and  ask  your  Soldier  or  Sailor  Boy  to  send 
pictures  to  you. 

Vest  Pocket  Autographic  Kodak,  -  -  $6.00 

All  Dealers'. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

387  State  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


More  Play— MoreWear 

Durable-DuRHAM  is  the  family 
brand  of  hosiery.  Everybody  gets 
better  and  longer  wear  because  of 
the  extra  quality  value. 

DURABLE 

DURHAM 


FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 
Made  Strongest 
Where  the  Wear  is  Hardest 


The  heels,  soles  and  toes  are 
strongly  reinforced.  The  wide 
elastic,  garter-tear-proof  tops 
with  the  anti-run  stitch  are  knit  on 
to  stay.  The  quality  is  uniform 
throughout,  sizes  correctly 
marked,  and  the  legs  are  full 
length.  The  feet  and  toes  are 
smooth,  seamless  and  even.  The 
famous  Durham  dyes  prevent 
color  from  fading  or  turning  green 
after  wearing  or  washing.  Sells 
for  15, 19,  25  and  35  cents  the  pair. 

Buy  Durable-DURHAM  Hosiery 
for  the  entire 
family. 

Aik  your  dealer 
(o  ihou)  you  our 
Wo  me  n  's  an  d  ^ 
m  en's  3  5  -ce  nt‘ 
silk  merce  rized 
hosiery  with  the 
patented  anti-run 
stitch. 


Trade-Mark 


DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS.  Durham,  N.  C. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ’’square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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RETAILERS'  35c  QUALITY 

COFFEE 

From  Wholesaler  Direct,  fresh  off  the  Roaster 

S  POUNDS  FOR  I  O  Ci 
Bean  or  Ground  *4^  ^ 
DELIVERED  FREE  WITHIN  300  MILES 


10  lbs.  DELIVERED  FREE  1000  MILES 

Salittfaciion  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO..  233-239  Washinglon  St..  NtwYork 

KSTABLISIIEO  77  YBABS 

I  II  .  I  I 


’  Awdv  with  DEADLY  POISONS 

RpacaRN 

KILLS  PATS.  MICE  AND  GOPHERS 

50<  and  $1.00  •  •  ALL  DEALERS 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board.  Imita¬ 
tion  Leatlier  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper. 
Stamped  in  Gold— “Rural  New- 
Yorker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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SANITATION 


IV  THE  RELIABLE  METHOD 
FOR  PREVENTING 

FOOT  AND 
MOUTH  DISEASE 

HOG  CHOLERA 

AND  OTHER  CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 

You  can  make  all  live-stock 
quarters  sanitary  by  using 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1 

The  Standardized,  Reliable 
Dip  and  Disinfectant. 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1  has  been  used  at  the 
large  state  fairs  in  the  United  States  for 
the  last  ten  years  to  i)revent  tlie  spread  of 
contagious  disease.  It  has  done  it,  and 
KRESO  DIP  No.  1  will  do  the  same  for 
you  on  the  farm. 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1  is  reliable.  It  is 
easy  to  use.  It  is  inexpensive. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on  the 
treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or  pitch 
mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on  how 
to  build  a  hog  wallow,  which  will  keep 
hogs  clean  and  healthy. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on  how 
to  protect  your  hogs  from  lice-  and  para¬ 
sites  and  disease. 

Write  for  them. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Dept.  Animal  Industrjr.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


With  less  labor,  at  lower  cost  and  at  one 
operation,  you  can  paint  your  stables,  dairy 
buildings,  poultry  and  hog  houses,  cellars, 
etc.,  aclear ,  snow  white— make  them  lighter, 
clean,  attractive  and  thoroughly  sanitary 
—put  them  in  shape  to  pass  the  most  rigid 
inspection  of  health  boards  or  milk  com¬ 
panies.  Instead  of  using  white  wash  and 
some  kind  of  disinfectant,  use 


B  flncl^-powdered,  mineral  piRment  combined  with  a 
Rcrraicide  20  timoa  atronsrer  than  carbolic  acid  but  not 
poisonous  or  eauntic.  Positively  kills  lice,  mites,  nits, 
fly  ORB'S  and  is  a  preventive  of  contsRioua  diseases  that 
afTect  poultry  and  livestock.  Ready  as  eoon  as  mixed 
with  water  to  apoly  with  brush  orsprayer.  Has  no  odor 
to  taint  milk.  Will  not  blister.  Bcale  or  pee).  One  pound 
makes  a  Ration  of  paint  that  covers  250  square  feet.  Get 
some  today  and  have  it  ready  when  wanted*  Will  not 
spoil  by  standinR. 

10  lbs.  <10  gals.).  SI. 00  and  postagOt 

20  lbs.  (20  eals.)»  $2.00  delivered. 

50  lbs.  (SO  gals.)»  $4.00  delivered. 

Trial  packaRO  that  covers  250  eauar^^^net  and  booklet 
for  26  cents  postpaid.  Get  it  from  dealer  or 


Carbola  Chemical  Company 
7  East  42nd  St.,  Dept,  It,  Kew  York  City 


Why 
Unicorn 
Is  Best 

Unicorn  contains  only  ingredients 
recommended  by  Cornell  College  and 
nothing  else.  The  present  Cornell 
Ration  is  calculated  to  test  74.9  lbs. 
total  nutrients. 

Unicorn  officially  tests  82.3  lbs.  and 
so  contains  10%  more  food,  showing 
we  give  good  measure  and  save  you 
10%  on  the  cost  of  feed.  There  is  no 
other  feed  made  that  tests  so  high. 

Why  not  use  the  best — Write  for  free 
Cow  Testers’  Manual.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  write  us. 

Chapin  &  Co..  R-19.  Chicago.  Ill. 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deaU”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Best  Hog 

I  T  would  like  inforniiition  from  practical 
liog-i-aiscr.s  on  the  mcrit.s  of  the  I’erk- 
sliire  hog.  I  believe  there  is  money  in 
raising  hogs,  even  at  the  high  cost  of  feed, 

I  if  one  gets  the  right  kind,  and  as  I  no¬ 
tice  thiit  tlie  iJerksliire  seems  to  lead 
other  breeds  in  advertising.  I  would  like 
to  inquire  why  this  is  so.  Do  tliey  make 
l)etter  growth  on  the  same  amount  of 
feed,  and  can  you  f:itten  tlieni  readily  at 
any  time  of  gianvth?  Does  the  carcass 
dress  up  any  better  than  others?  Is 
i  their  meat  any  firmer  than  other  breeds 
of  hogs,  and  is  it  also  true  that  prime 
fat  hogs  or  “market  toiijiers.”  as  they 
are  sometimes  failed,  sell  in  the  stock 


with  a  uniform  size.  When  all  the  grass 
has  been  packed  in,  they  dig  soil  out  of 
the  ditch  and  put  it  on  top  to  the  depth 
of  about  two  feet.  This  gives  a  weight  to 
(lack  the  stack  down  hard,  and  also  gives 
a  roof  to  shed  the  water.  On  top  of  the 
earth  is  usually  put  a  layer  of  straw  or 
hay  with  boughs  ou  top  to  hold  tliis  in 
jilace.  Anything  to  keep  the  cover  on  ; 
tliat  .seems  to  be  all  there  is  to  it.  and 
this  silage  _  is  really  notliing  hut  fresh 
grass  jiermitted  to  ferment  in  lliis  way 
and  kept  over  into  Winter. 

In  feeding  this  stuff  we  are  told  that 
they  do  not  carry  it  into  the  barn,  as 
there  must  be  a  very  strong  smell  to  it. 
They  cut  it  down  with  a  hay  knife  or  ax, 
and  scatter  the  small  lumps  ou  the 
ground  about  1.50  feet  away  from  the 
stable.  The  cattle  are  let  out  to  water, 
and  they  run  to  this  silage  and  eat  it 


Madison  County,  N.  Y.,  Farm  Pets 


yard  at  y.t  to  <»ne  cent  a  pound  above  the 
other  breeds  of  hogs? 

I  believe  that  your  Berksliire  Itreeders 
(also  readers)  should  be  able  to  answer 
the  above  questions  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  the  beginner  the  best  informatiou 
obtainable  on  a  subject  that  is  so  im¬ 
portant  to  a  beginner,  as  one  does  not 
like  to  invest  in  purebred  breeding  stock 
unless  they  know  some  of  the  advantages 
of  the  particular  breed,  let  it  be  chickens, 
sheep,  catth‘,  horses  or  hogs.  c.  n.  F. 

New  York. 

11.  N.-Y. — Here  as  a  chance  for  the 
Berkshire  men  to  make  good  for  their 
hogs,  and  for  other  breeders  to  make 
them  do  it  if  they  can,  A  good  hog  dis¬ 
cussion  Avill  do  us  all  good — includiug 
the  hogs. 


from  the  ground.  Mvidently  in  the  milder 
Winters  of  JOngland  there  will  1)C  a  .sod 
oi'  growing  crop  most  of  the  season,  and 
silage  sec'ins  to  be  put  on  such  a  sod. 
'J’hey  feed  it  out  a.s  soon  as  it  is-  cool. 
F'rost  has  no  effect  upon  it,  but  tliey 
usually  keep  it  until  .after  Christmas, 
feeding  the  roots  first,  and  then  giving 
this  fermented  grass  for  the  balance  of 
tlie  Winter.  It  will  seem  to  most  of  our 
American  dairymen  like  a  great  waste  of 
hay  to  handle  the  crop  in  this  manner. 
We  must  remember  that  the  hhiglish  <di- 
mate  is  different  from  ours,  espe(;iall.v 
where  this  method  is  used.  In  many 
<-ases  it  is  practically  impossible  to  dry 
the  grass  properly,  and  with  the  need  of 
some  kind  of  green  feed  this  method  real¬ 
ly  gives  tliem  the  most  economical  form 
for  handling  the  grass.  We  should  hardly 
care  to  Tecommeiid  it  for  our  Americaii 
farmers,  for  anyone  who  can  raise  corn 
will  do  much  better  to  use  the  corn  for 
liis  silo  and  cure  the  gra.ss  into  dried  fod¬ 
der. 


A  New  York  Farmer’s  Pets 

'Die  ])icture  roiiroduced  on  this  page 
was  sent  us  by  Mr.  Hdward  Russell,  of 
IMadison  County,  N.  Y.,  who  calls  it  his 
“pet  stock.”  This  cow  and  horse  are 
certiiinly  well  cared  for,  and  able  to  do 
good  work  at  the  pail  and  on  the  road  or 
lichind  the  cultivator. 


Solid  Grass  Silage  in  the  Stack 

'rdl  us  more  about  th(“  Hnglish  idaii 
of  stacking  wet  hay.  J.  K. 

Tlie  Hnglish  agricultural  paper,  “Farm 
and  Home,”  gives  a  full  description  of 
the  making  of  silage  in  England.  They 
do  not  raise  corn  over  tliere  to  any  ex¬ 
tent,  so  that  what  they  call  silage  is 
simply  green  gra.ss  thrown  into  a  stack 
or  jiile  for  drying,  and  kept  over  until 
Winter.  They  prefer  to  liave  these  stacks 
ill  a  circular  form,  although  sometimes 
they  are  made  sipiare  or  oblong.  The 
.smallest  stack  that  is  practical  is  said  to 
be  20  feet  in  diameter.  All  they  do  is 
to  lay  out  the  grouiul  for  the  stack  on 
some  well-drained  place.  Then  they  cut 
a  shallow  ditch  three  feet  wide  around 
the  foniidatioii  of  the  stack.  This  not 
only  gives  drainage,  but  also  a  chance  to 
dig  out  the  soil  used  in  covering  tlie 
stack.  The  gra.ss  is  cut  Avheii  Avet,  and 
only  one  day’s  work  at  a  time.  They 
haul  the  wet  gra.ss  right  over  the  field 
and  pile  it  on  the  ground,  not  over  five 
feet  thick  at  one  time.  This  wet  gra.ss 
is  trampled  down  hard,  and  the  next  day 
more  grass  i.s  put  on.  Each  day’s  layer 
slioiild  not  run  over  four  feet  tliick.  If 
the  weather  is  dry,  so  that  the  grass  is 
not  wet,  water  is  run  in  to  moisten  it. 
,\.s  the  stack  is  built  up  in  this  way,  it 
begins  to  fall  in.  and  as  the  weight  in¬ 
creases  the  stack  packs  itself  down  hard 
to  the  ground.  They  do  not  try  to  make 
the  top  smaller  than  the  bottom,  or  to 
finish  it  off  like  u  cone,  but  carry  it  up 


Wounded  Cow 

My  cow  got  cut  M'tli  a  scythe  on  ihe 
log  about  10  days  ago.  I  immediately 
poured  iodine  in  the  cut  and  cleaned  it 
out  as  best  I  could  in  tlie  morning;  cow 
got  cut  some  time  durinjf  the  night.  I 
pulled  some  grass  from  cut  and  seemed 
to  have  it  clean,  a.s  near  as  1  could  S(‘e ; 
then  daily  thereafter  I  washed  it.  jioured 
peroxide  in  the  cut  and  tlien  used  iodine; 
bathed  rather  freely,  and  all  bandaging 
clean  and  used  it  (piite  wet.  .soaked  with 
a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  lysol  and  plenty 
of  bandaging  and  oilcloth  all  over  to 
keep  clean.  Weather  was  hot ;  also  tlie 
slahle.  but  could  not  keep  animal  outside 
on  account  of  Hies.  T’p  to  now  cow  ate 
and  drank,  stood  a  little  on  leg,  but  laid 
down  most  of  tlie  time  and  .semned  to 
have  little  pain,  but  shrunk  in  milk  from 
nine  quarts  a  day  to  two  quarts  now,  and 
the  cow  seems  to  have  pain.  Pus  has 
formed,  as  it  is  finding  an  outlet  now. 
It  is  a  good  young  cow  (.fersey).  Cow 
eats  and  drinks,  and  rises  on  the  legs  a 
niiniber  of  times  during  the  day  and 
night.  How  can  I  treat  to  prevent  proud 
flesh?  F,  B.  . 

IMichigan, 

Cleanse  the  foot  and  wound  perfectly, 
then  with  a  shai'ii,  clean  hoof  knife  cut 
away  any  horn  of  the  lioof  fall  that  has 
b(>come  loose  or  separated  by  burrowing  of 
jni.s.  Also  remove  with  scissors  every 
shred  of  I'agged  and  diseased  tissue  of 
any  sort.  Now  saturate  the  wound  with 
a  1-1000  .solution  of  bichloride  of  mer- 
<airy  (corrosive  sublimate)  from  tablets 
to  be  bought  at  the  drug  store.  After¬ 
ward  cover  the  entire  wound  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  one  part  each  of  iodoform  and 
tannic  acid  and  .six  parts  of  boric  acid 
dusted  on,  then  covered  with  absorbent 
cotton,  to  be  held  firmly  in  place  by 
means  of  cheesecloth  and  then  un- 
bleaclied  mu.'^liii  bandages  criss-cro.ssed 
between  the  toes  and  fastened  around  the 
pastern  above  hoof.  Pressure  will  tend 
to  keep  down  “proud  flesh,”  which  merely 
is  excessive  granulation  of  new  tissue. 
Support  the  heel  with  a  roll  of  oakum 
under  the  heel.  A.  S.  A. 


Hog  to  Wallow^ 

Here’s  a  good  thing  to  do :  Provide 
a  wallow  close  to  the  feeding 
grounds  to  which  add  Dr.  Hess  Dip 
and  Disinfectant.  As  the  hogs  pass 
back  and  forth  from  the  wallow  to 
the  feed  trough,  the  DIP  will  kill 
the  lice  and  cleanse  the  skin,  while 
the  DRIP  will  destroy  the  disease 
germs  and  the  worms  that  pollute 
the  ground.  That  will  mean  a  clean, 
healthy  skin,  freedom  from  lice,  a 
safeguard  against  disease  and 
larger,  better  porkers. 


VDr.  HESS  &  CLARK 
Ashland  Ohio 


Dr.Hess  Dip 


and 


DISINFECTANT 


ARMERS  NOT  A  POISON 

POWERFUL  disinfectant 


FOR  CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION 

Most  valuable  In  controlling  abortion, 
bringing  after-birth  and  treating  barren  cows. 
B-K  kills  the  infecting  germs,  heals  the 
uterus,  removes  the  slime  and  acid— no 
odor — no  straining.  More  effective  than 
lysol. Lugol'ssolution,  carbolic  and  cresols— 
muchsafer.  Send forour Bulletin  52.  "Con¬ 
tagious  Abortion",  and  testimony  from  leading 
breeders.  For  sale  at  your  druggists. 

General  Laboratories— Madison,  Wis. 

2725  Sa  Dickinson  Street 


SELF-  OILING  ~ WINDMILL 


With  INCLOSED  MOTOR 


DOUBLE  GEARS  —  Each  Carrying  Half  the  Load 
Every  feature  desirable  in  a  windmill  in  the' 


Keeping  OUT  DUST 

SPLASH  OIUNG 
SYSTEM 


OIL  SUPPLY 
REPLENISHED 
ONLY  ONCE  A  YEAR 


Constantly  Flooding 
Every  Bearing  With 
Oil,  Wakes  It  Pump  In 
The  Lightest  Breeze 
And  Prevents  Wear 


RAIN 


—  Keeping  IN  OIL 


AUTO-OILED  AERMOTOR 


Gasoline  Engines  —  Pumps —Tanks 
Water  Supply  Goods  — Steel  Frame  Saws 
Write  AERMOTOR  CO.  2500  12th  St.. Chicago 


MINERAL’".".!? 
HEAVE“ 


yeacs 


g^OMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

S3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  mon 
l)nck.  SI  Package  sufiicient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  Ave..  Pittsburg. 


The  Economical  Mill 

Saving  of  time,  apples,  money — 
not  high  in  price.  Grinder  easy  to 
clean,  adjustable.  Frame  selected 
hardwood.  Write  for  special  catalog 
and  prices  on  this  Farmers’  Favorite 
Mill — 5  sizes. 

TheCutawayHarrowCompany 
Dept.  A.  Higganum,  Conn. 


W  ater  Pumps  W  ater 

with  a  Kife  Ram.  Plenty  of  it  for  every 
purpose  about  your  country  home— with¬ 
out  fuel,  labor,  freezing  or  repairs.  A 
Small  stream  operates  the  Kife  Ram  and 
fills  high  elevated  tanks  or  operates  air 
pressure  system.  Easy  to  install.  First 
cost  the  only  cost.  Always  on  the  job  day 
and  night,  winter  and  summer.  11,000  in 
daily  use.  Send  for 
free  Catalog  today. 
RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 
Dept.  B,  90  West  St.,  New  York 


HAY 

PRESS 


40 styles  and  sizes 
or  every  purpose. 
Catalopr  free. 

COLLINS  PLOW  COMPANY 
2044  Hampshir*  St..  Quincy, 


zesi 
>se.  ■ 

lY  I 

£j 


SICK  BEASTS 

BOOK  on  treatment  of  Hordes,  Cows, 
Sheep,  Dogs  and  other  animals,  sent 
free.  Humphreys’  Homeopathic  Vet¬ 
erinary  Medicanes,  156  William  St>,  N.  Y- 


T 


FOR  SALE 

Three  Percheron  Horses 

registered  in  P.  S.  S.  B.  One  pair  six-year-old  mares  ; 
weight.  1.700  each.  Sure  breeders.  One  two-year-old  Ally  j 
a  prize  winner  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair  last  year.  One  Stallion 
three  years  old,  a  Son  of  the  SSO,000  Carnot.  Won  first 
prize  last  year  for  the  beet  two-year-old  in  N.  Y.  State. 
Also  first  at  Middletown.  N.  Y.  These  horses  are  all  sound 
and  right  in  every  way  and  can  win  in  any  show  ring. 

ARDMORE  FARM,  Glen  Spey,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.Y, 


FOR  SALE  AT  FARMER’S  PRICES 

Two  Very  Choice  Registered  Percheron  Stud  Colts 

foaled  ^lay  18th  and  31st.  1917.  Write  for  particulars. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  TARBELL  FARMS,  Smilbvilla  Flats,  H.Y. 


For  Sale-Pure-Bred,  Black  Percheron  STALLION 

ace,  6  years;  sound  and  a  good  breeder.  Price,  richt. 
O.  V.  REAMS>  Box  %Q4t,  Eau  Claire,  Mich. 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

200  head  to  select  from.  Special  prices  on  colts  for 
August  and  September.  Write  Dept.  L. 

The  “Shadyside”  Farms,  North  Benton,  Ohio 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Fosterfield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 

FOR  SALE 

COWS,  HEIFERS  and  CALVES.  Address 
Charles  G.  Foster, P.O.Box  173,  Morristown. Morris  Co.,N.J. 

Wanted-Registered  Jerseys  ToeS 

milkers,  free  from  disease.  PERCY  STEELE,  Windham,  N.Y. 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

sired  by  Torono  Pogis  of  Hood  Farm  and  out  of 
high-producing  cows.  Prices  reasonable.auality  con¬ 
sidered.  William  Berry,  Valley  View  Farm,  De  Lancey.  N.Y, 


For  Sale-Regisfer«d  Jersey  Bull  Calf 

dropped  July  9th:  color,  fawn  and  white.  Best  Is¬ 
land  and  American  breeding.  Priced  low  formiick 

sale.  JONES  JERSEY  FARM,  Sauquolt,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-Rsg,  Jsrsej  Bull  JiKSoKSlliliJc™ 


SOUTH  FARM 

AYRSHIRES 

300  Head — 75  Animals  Imported  from  Scotland. 
143  Cows  Have  Qualified  for  Advanced  Registry^ 
MALES  AND  FEMALES  FOR  SALE 
SOUTH  FARM,  WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO 


• 

•  • 

SWINE 

• 

•  • 

Registered 

Duroc-Jersey  Pigs 

Sired  by  1,000  lb  Grand  Ohamp'ions.  Excellent  indi¬ 
viduals.  Good  siza  bone  and  fine  quality.  Big  ones. 
Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction  or  money  back. 

Sweet  Briar  Farms 

MORTON  C,  KOHH,  Mgr,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


REGISTERED 

Duroc-Jersey  May  Pigs,  $20 

Best— Bar  None.  Bar-None  Ranch,  Barlin,  M,  Y. 


PEDIGREED! 
GUARANTEED! 
March  boars,  »30  to  840;  July  and  August 
plKS,  81  5  and  830.  KINDERHOOK  DUROC- 
JERSEY  ASSOCIATION,  Kinderhook,  N.Y. 


PigB  any  age  ;  bred  gilts  for  fall  farrow,  j 
Free  circular.  Registered  Guernsey  Bulls,  i 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM,  Bird-lo-Hand,  Box  R.  Pa.  I 


REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES 

Boars.  Gilts,  Bred  gilts  and  Pigs.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Ridgely  Manor  Farm,  Stona  Ridge,  N.  Y. 


Poland-China  Boar  PIGS 

from  4-weeks-old  to  serviceable  age.  Also  1  Young 
Sow  with  6  Pigs,  4  weeks  old.  Prices  Reasonable. 

B.  F.  Wright,  Ransomville,  Niagara  Co.,  N.Y. 


O.I.C. 


Fit  to  head  the  best  herd 
in  country.  Will  sell  young 
boar,  perfect  conforma¬ 
tion,  virile,  atrong,  one 
y  a  o  r  old.  Combination 
Wildwood-Prince  bl  ood. 
Reasonable  Price. 
GBEENBRAES  FARM  .  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


0|  Yo  Pigs,  six  weeks,  88;  3  months, 

•  ■■  O  815.  Service  boars  from  large, 

mature,  excellent  stock.  HERBERT  HAITH,  Manlius,  N.Y. 


D....  I  P  Pir'Q  BEADY  TO  SHIP.  Silver 
lYCg*  A  IvSkJ  strain.  Prices  reasonable. 

BRUBAKER  BROS.,  MIFFLINTOWN,  PA. 


250  PIGS  SHIPPED  C.  0.  D. 

7S  CHESTER  WHITES  AND  MEDIUM  YORKSHIRE  CROSS.  7 
weeks  old,  S7.50.  100  BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESTER  WHITES 
CROSS,  7  weeks  old,  S7.50.  75  0.  I.  C.  AND  LARBE  YORK¬ 
SHIRE  CROSS,  S8.00.  'These  Pigs  are  from  Large, 
Growthy  stock.  D.  REEVES,  Lexington,  Mass. 

40  REG.  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  40 

89  ea«h,817  pair,  835  trio.  .Service  boars  and 
spring  Gllta.  A.  A.  Schofell,  Heuvelton,  N,  Y. 

FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVIKW  STOCK  FARM.  R. 
F.  D.  No.  1,  Wluatou-Salem,  North  Carolina 


Tried  Berkshire  Boar  For  Sale 

LEE'S  CHARMER  6*.  230967.  Farrowed  March  9th,  1910. 
Masterpiece  and  Lord  Premier  blood.  Also  a  few 
Registered  sows.  John  Lortou  Lee,  Carmel,  N.Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  BERKSHIRES^nrCfa" 

Berkshire  pigs  of  both  sexes.  Good  Breeding.  Ex¬ 
cellent  individuals.  Prices  low  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Tarbell  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 

Springbank  Berkshires  b®y 

CharmePs  Star  Master,  due  August  28th.  Some  March  and 
April  Boar  pigs,  weighing  around  80  pounds  by  Charmer’s 
Champion  6th,  No.  208, 2(W.  4.  E.  WATSON,  MsrbUdale,  Conn. 

WAWONAISSA  Berkshires 

Highest  quality  at  Reasonable  prices. 
WAWONAISSA  FARMS  -  Boontou,  N.  J. 


Duroc  Aug.  Pigs,  $22  pair 
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Notes  from  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets 

204  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City 


August  2-3,  1917. 

Eggs. — Nearby  henuei'y  eggs  higher. 
Receipts  light.  Fancy  State  and  nearby 
hennery  whites,  oOc  to  o6e;  fancy  hen¬ 
nery  browns,  50c;  State  and  nearby  gath¬ 
ered  white.  46c  to  49c;  State  and  nearby 
brown  and  mixed  gathered,  42c  to  44e. 
You  can  avoid  a  part  of  the  loss  from 
breakage  by  using  new  cases  with  No.  1 
flats  and  fillers.  Place  excelsior  on  top 
and  bottom  of  case.  Always  candle  yonr 
eggs  before  shipping,  and  do  not  pack 
cracked  eggs. 

Rutter. — Best,  creamery,  42%c  to 
4344c;  prime  to  fancy,  46c  to  4244c; 
fancy  Eastern  dairy,  86c  to  38c;  East¬ 
ern  dairy  in  mixed  packages,  35c  to  38c. 

Live  Poultry. — In  liberal  supply. 
Market  firm.  Fowls,  26c  to  27c ;  old 
roosters,  16e  to  17c;  live  rabbits,  20e: 
Ivcghorn  broilers,  28c  to  30c;  colored 
broilers,  30c  to  32c ;  State  ducks,  18c  to 
20c;  Long  Island,  22c  to  2.3c;  gee.se,  15c 
to  16c. 

Live  Calves  and  Hogs. — Fancy 
calves,  16c  to  17c;  good  to  prime,  1544c 
to  16e;  common,  1344>c  to  l4%c;  butter¬ 
milks,  .$9  to  $10 ;  yearlings,  $8.50  to  $9 ; 
live  bogs,  18c  t'-  18 %c. 

Dressed  Calves  and  Dressed  Pork. 
— In  light  supply.  Market  firm.  Fancy 
white-meated  calves.  23c  to  25c;  good  to 
prime,  20e  to  24c;  common.  18c  to  10c; 
buttermilks,  15c  to  16c ;  dressed  hogs, 
23c  to  24c ;  roasting  pigs,  23e  to  25c. 

Peaches. — .Tersey  Bell.  $1.25  to  $1.75 
carrier;  Jersey  Carman.  $1.25  to  $2  car¬ 
rier;  Jersey  Elbertas,  $1.50  to  .$2.50  car¬ 
rier;  Delaware  and  Maryland  Elbertas, 
.$2.2.5  to  .$2.75  carrier;  Up-River  Early, 
$1.25  to  $1.75  carrier ;  Up-River,  small, 
green,  60c  to  75c  basket. 

Pears. — Clapp’s  Favorites  when  fiincy 
sold  $8  barrel ;  in  baskets,  $2.25  to  $2.75 
each.  Average  run  of  Clapp’s  in  barrels, 
$7  to  $7.50  barrel;  .Jersey  Bartletts  in 
bushel  baskets.  .$3  to  $3.75;  Bell,  ,$4  to 
$4.50  barrel ;  Kieffer  Southern,  .$2  to  .$4 
barrel ;  Deurre  Clairgeau,  Del.,  $2  to 
$2.50  bushel  basket. 

Plums. — ^laryland  and  Delaware,  $2 
to  $2.50  carrier;  New  York  State,  25c 
to  30c  4-quart  basket;  50c  to  65c. 12- 
quart  basket.  We  have  a  cannery  in  the 
market  for  10  to  15  tons  of  Green  Gage 
plums.  Growers  interested  should  com¬ 
municate  with  us  immediately. 

Apples. — Red  Astrachan,  barrel,  $3  to 
$3.50;  basket,  $1  to  $1.50;  Transparent, 
barrel,  ,$3.50  to  $4 ;  basket,  $1  to  $1.50 ; 
Early  Harvest,  barrel,  $3  to  $3.50;  Ny- 
ack  Pippin,  hand-picked,  barrel,  $2.50  to 
$3;  hand-picked,  bushel.  $1  to  $1.-50; 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  bushel,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  fancy,  barrel,  $4  to  $4.50;  aver¬ 
age,  barrel,  $2.75  to  .$3..50;  Jersey  Sour 
Bough,  barrel,  $3  to  $4 ;  .Jersey  Sweet 
Bough,  barrel,  $2.50  to  $3.50. 

Potatoes  and  Onions. — No.  1  .Jersey, 
$3.75  barrel  and  bag ;  No,  2,  $2.50  to  .$3 ; 
Long  Island  No.  1,  $.3.50  to  $3.75 ;  No.  2, 
.$2.25  to  $2.50;  Norfolk  No.  1,  $2.75  to 
$3.2.5  barrel ;  Eastern  Shore,  No.  1,  $3.25 
to  $3.50  barrel.  Onions — T^ong  Lsland, 
barrel,  $3  to  $3.75 ;  .Jersey  white  and  yel¬ 
low,  $1  to  $1.50  bu.  bkt. ;  Jersey  red, 
OOc  to  $1  ba.sket ;  Orange  County  red, 
OOc  to  $1  basket ;  Orange  County  yellow, 
$1.25  to  $1.40  basket;  Orange  County 
white,  $1  to  $2.25  basket. 

Vegetables. — Beans — Buffalo  wax  and 
green,  $2.50  to  $3  bushel;  Jersey  cran- 
•  berry,  75c  to  $1  bu.shel ;  Jersey  wax  and 
green,  $1.25  to  $2  basket ;  Long  Island 
green  and  wax,  75c  to  $1  bag.  Cabbage — 
75c  to  $1  per  barrel.  Long  Island.  Car- 
(Coutnued  on  page  1043.) 

I  MISCELLANEOUS 

Qu/icc  No  Fresh  Milkers 

Sharpies,  Centre  Square.  Pa. 
Qrade  Bucks,  810;  .  Pure  Bucks,  830 


Breed  Berkshires — They  Pay 

Economize  on  com.  You  can  produce  market  toppers  chiefly  on  inexpensive  feeds.  Write 
to  these  breeders  for  prices,  etc.  Send  at  once  for  free  book,  “Berkshire  Hogs."  Address 

American  Berkshire  Association  Springfield,  111. 


BRANFORD  FARMS 

BERKSHIRES 

20  Young  Sows  bred  to  Extra  Good  Boars  for 
August,  Soptomber  and  October  farrow. 
Average  Weight  around  300  Ibg.  Prices,  685 
each  and  upwards. 

75  Spring  Piga,  both  sex,  sired  by  Branford 
Rivai  Lee,  Branford  Schoolmaater,  etc.  Prices 
$40  and  up. 

Two  Tried  Service  Boars. 

SATISFACTION  CUAOANTEEDON  ARRIVAL 

BRANFORD  FARMS 

Groton,  Connecticut 


Successor's  Longfellow  180594 

A  few  of  his  sons  out  of  our 
best  brood  sows,  for  sale  at 

$SO  to  $’7S  each. 

TYWACANA  FARMS,  Inc. 
Farmingdale,  Long  Island 


Anedjo  Farm 

Special  Offering 

$50  each 

Write  for  breeding  and  deicription. 

H.  M.  TERWILLIGER,  Mgr.,  •  Webster,  Mass. 


FLINTSTONE  FARM 


(J 


DALTON,  MASS. 

offers  a  few  fall  boars  and  some  spring 
sow  piga,  well  grown,  thrifty  individuals, 
farrowed  in  litters  of  8  to  14. 


Berkshires 

SOLD  ON  APPROVAL 

Breeding  and  quality  unexcelled.  Prices 
right.  Write  us  your  wants. 

H.  GRIMSHAW,  North  East,  Pa. 


Large  Berkshires 

at  Highwood: 

Letter  from  J.  C.  Law,  North  Branch,  Mich.; 
“  Over  a  year  ago  I  bought  a  boar  of  you.  Heha.i 
grown  into  such  a  good  one  that  I  now  want  a 
.sow.  The  boar  canbe  made  to  weigh  1, 000 pounds." 
Many  boars  we  have  bred  and  sold  weiglied  900 
to  1,000  at  three  years  of  age. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


Berkshires  QuuiTY 

The  boar.  Majestic  Monarch,  229500,  weight 
407  9bs.  at  7  months  ol  age,  was  bred  and 
grown  by  us.  When  you  want  the  best  and 
want  them  big,  write  to 

CU  PARTFR  WHITGUERN  FARM 
.  n.  1  ILIV,  west  CHESTER,  Pa. 

One  Hundred  Ke  Pigs 

rich  In  the  blood  of  tlio  1911-1916-1916-1917  Grand 
Champions.  Now  on  unlimited  range.  Boars,  #85 
upwards.  #ow«,  #1{0  upwards.  A  few  sons  and 
daughters  of  Barron’s  Successor  197199,  Successor’s 
Duke  10th,  191630.  Longfellow’s  Double  *09000,  and 
Successor’s  Double  208932,  oiforod  at  very  reasonable 
figures.  Buy  tlie  blood  that  is  in  great  demand. 

BROOKLANDS  FARMS,  Berkshire  Dept.,  Walpole,  N.  Hj 


Superbus’  Lad 

305640— By  Superbus  out  of  a  daughter  of 
Masterpiece,  and  a  i)rotlier  to  Grand  Leader, 
Champion  Boar  of  the  breed,  We  offer  a  few 
yearling  daughters  of  splendid  size  and  confor¬ 
mation  at  $100  each. 

CRYSTAL  SPRING  STOCK  FARM 

G.  SMITH  &  SONS,  Props. 

SEELYVILLE,  PA 


CUERNSEYS 


Q1  •  ■  _  Distinguishes 

USlllty  Guernsey  Products 


©Bt  Natural  Golden  Yollow  color»  doUclous  Jndl 
flavor,  and  content  of  butter  fat— comblDO  to 
Guomiiov  milk  in  crreatcat  demand 


Writo  for  In¬ 
formation  rela¬ 
tive  toiGuernseya 

to 


American 
Guemse  y  Cattle 
Club 

Tk>x  R 

Peterboro*  N*  H. 


■i£n,cgt 


40  Hea(I,Wed.,Sept.l2tli,at  12  o'clock  noon 

26  heifers  ranging  in  age  from  1  mo.  to  2  yrs.  Some  are 
heavy  springers  aud  bred  to  our  herd  bulls.  Sheet  Auclior 
2nd  and  Lulu’s  Prince.  Also  10  cows  and  6  young  Stock 
Bulls.  This  herd  has  had  a  registered  bull  at  its  head  for 
the  past  30  yrs.  Will  also  sell  a  Hinmau  6  units  Milking 
Machine,  only  used  6  mo.  Address 
Vincent’s  Farm,  U.  R.  No.  1,  Danville,  Montour  Co.,  Pa. 


HOLSTEINS 


Stevens’  Farm 

HOLSTEINS 

%  Holstein  heifer  calves,  $15 
aud  $20  eacli,  two  calves  and 
registered  bvill  calf  for  $60. 
Registered  heifer  aud  bull 
calves  all  ages. 

All  from  high  producing  dome 

PAUL  H.  STEVENS,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

jnn  Fall  cows.  They  are  good  size  and  large 
lUU  producers. 

3n  Fresh  and  nearby  springei-s.  Grade  Heifer 
U  calves.  Itegistered  heifer  calves  aud  Regist¬ 
ered  hull  calves.  Also  service  bulls  all  ages.  If  you 
want  tile  best  wo  can  please  you. 

^  WEBSTER  &  WADSWORTH 

Dept.  Y  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Phone  14-F-5  Phone  43-F-2  IHcGraw 


Maple  Lawn  Holsteins 

300  Registered  and  High  Grade  Holsteins.  50 
Holstein  heifers,  1  week  to  1  year  of  age.  A.  R. 
O.  cows  and  heifers  in  calf  to  OrmsbyJane 
King,  at  reasonable  prices. 

C.  W.  ELLIS,  Jr. 

Maple  Lawn  Farm  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


■  ’  C  LO  s'l  N  cT-O  il  T  S  All  e' 

I  Milking  Shorthorn  Cattle  | 
I  Percheron  and  BelgianHorses  i 

I  My  Coal  Dusincfs  Is  demandlnir  my  sntlro  8tt«nt1on.  | 

I  O.  N.  WILSON  -  Kittanning,  Pa.  ■ 

— -J 

SHEEP 


For  Sale— REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

One  male,  one  female,  five  mouths  old  —  May  Rose, 
Sequel  broediug.  H.  W.  TROWBRIDGE,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


ForSale-REGISTERED  YOUNG  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

with  May  Roao  breod.  M.J. Grimes  &  Bro.,C3tawissa.  Pa. 


HOLSTEINS 


Holstein  Bull  Bargains  dm™  Imtterf  n7.8 

bs.  milk,  S.  H.  Heist,  Center  Square,  Penna. 


Pnr  Qalo  Thirty  thorough-bred, 
Imported  Scotch  sheep 
at  8140  each.  Both  sexes. 
SPRING  HILL  FARM,  Roslyn,  Long  Island 


ForSale-Holstein  Yearling  Heifers  and  ciiester  Pigs 

all  sizes.  CONSOLIDATED  FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  j 


For  Sale— Pure  Bred  Shropshire  Buck  Lambs 

Also  a  few  ewes.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

WILLIS  A.  WHITE  .  Geneva,  N.Y. 


TI  TWIQ  R  A  MQ  CHOICE  LOT.  STRONG 
1  U IMIO  iVAlVlO  CROSS  BREEDERS 

The  leading  breed  for  hot  house  lambs.  Write  for 
literature  and  prices  toJ.N.  McPherson,  Scottsville,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-Reg.  South-down  Ewes 

Also  Ewes  and  Ham  Ijambs.  KI.LIS  'I'lOER,  GladituneTN.  J. 


FORSALE-Uck.  ham  IKE-DOWN  EWES  AND 

KAMS.  ELLIS  XIGEK,  Gladstone,  New  Jersey 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  widtl for 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenango.N.Y, 


A  Flat  Pocket-book 

Cuts  no  ice  as  our  prices  are  low.  Male  calves  half 
value.  Cows,  yearling  heifers  and  heifer  calves 
that  can’t  be  beat  for  quality  and  price.  Herd  sires 
are  top  notchers.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  122- 
acre  alfalfa  farm  for  sale. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F,  H.  Rivenburgh,  R.  I,  Stockbridge,  New  York 


Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 

9nn  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  niai-ked  oow.s. 

tUU  A  number  are  recently  fresh  and  others  due  to 
freshen  soon.  They  are  heavy  producers  and  will 
please  you. 

inn  ''''®H  bred  two  and  three  year  old  heifers 

lUU  bred  to  good  registered  H.  F,  hulls.  All  stock  sold 
with  a  full  guarantee.  Special  price  on  car  load  lots. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  S  SON  Springdale  Farms,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Phone  116  or  1176  M 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins 

$  1 5  to  $20 
for  HIGH  GRADE  CALVES 

either  sex.  Expiess  paid  in 
lots  of  6.  40  large  high  grade 
and  j2  registered  Holstein 
cows  due  in  August  aud  Sep¬ 
tember.  35  registered  heifers, 
1  to  2  years  old.  40  high  grade 
heifers  and  registered  bulls. 

J.C.  REAGAN.Tully.N.Y 


Nigh  Grade  HOLSTEIN  CALVES  gferkiSfi: 

to  8*40.  Sliip  anywhere.  F.  H.  Wood,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


Registered  Holstein  Heifer  straight,  nearly  white  eoici 

fit  to  show.  Sired  by  Tidy  Abbekerk  Pnnee  Jewel. 
Price,  $1(M>.U0.  Oeo.  £.  HOWEll,  Sprues  Firm,  Howklls,  N.Y. 
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KeptemSfr  1,  1017 


Over  there  on  my  car  is  a  set  of  Federal  Tires  that  have  given  me 
not  only  good  wear,  but  safe  travel. 


I  bought  them  because  I  know  how  they  are  built  on  the  inside. 
That’s  the  important  point. 

Up  hill  or  down,  through  ruts  and  holes,  and  the  worst  kind  of  going, 
those  tires  stay  on  the  rims,  and  give  perfect  traction. 

Experience  has  taught  me  the  value  of  equipping  a  car  all  ’round  with 
Federal  Tires. 

In  the  base  of  each  Federal  tire  four  strong  steel  cables  anchor  the  tire  safely  to  the 
rim  against  the  hardest  kinds  of  strains.  Yet  they  slip  off  easily  when  necessary. 
Made  in  white  Rugged  and  black  TrafRk  non-skid  treads.  Sold  by  leading 
dealers  everywhere. 

The  Federal  Rubber  Company 

of  Illinois  (4) 

Factories.  Cudahy.  Wis. 

Manufacturers  of  Automobile  Tires,  Tubes  and  Sundries;  Motorcycle,  Bicycle  and  Carriage  Tires; 
Kubbcr  Heels.  Fibre  Soles,  Horse  Shoe  Pads,  Rubber  Matting  and  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods. 


Powerful  as  Five  Horses 
Costs  Less  than  Four  Horses 


Here  is  the  kind  of  a  tractor  you've  been  looking  for — one  that  not  only  plows,  but 
does  ALL  farm  work  that  horses  can  do,  besides  supplying  power  for  belt  work. 
Not  a  big,  heavy,  cumbersome  tractor,  that  plows  while  your  horses  loaf  and  eat, 
then  leaves  the  rest  of  the  work  for  your  horses  to  finish;  but  a  tractor  that  does 
EVERY  job  a  horse  can  do — does  it  better — faster — easier  and  cheaper. 

It  costs  less  than  four  horses,  yet  plows  4  to  12  acres  a  day;  pulls  a  two  prow  gang* 
harrows,  discs,  plants  and  CULTIVATES  com  or  other  hill  and  row  crops — 16 
to  20  acres  a  day.  Is  as  easy  to  drive  as  a  team — a  REAL  ONE-MAN  TRACTOR. 


The  Moline  Line 

Planters,  Cultivators,  Corn  Binders, 
Grain  Binders,  Gram  Drilli%  Harrows, 
HayLosders,  HayRakea.  Lime  Spread' 
ors.  Mowers, Manure  Spreaders^  Plows 
<Ch\lled  and  Steol).  Scales,  Seeders. 
Stalk  Cutt  rs.  Farm  Trucks,  Vebiclca, 
Wssona:  aiso 


Catting  Corn\ 


raaofiB;  mow 

Stephens  SIk  ftutcinoblles 


Note  the  big  advantage  of  its  two-wheel  construction^ALL  ITS  WEIGHT  IS 
TRACTION  WEIGHT.  ALL  its  weight  goes  into  the  PULL.  That’s  why  we  can  build 
it  lighter;  why  we  eliminate  almost  a  ton  of  excess  dead  weight  necessary  on  tractors  Of 
the  three  and  four-wheel  types.  Notice  how  you  operate  both  tractor  and  imple¬ 
ment  from  the  implement  seat.  All  your  work  is  plainly  in  view.  No  craning  or  straining  of  your 
neck  looking  back  to  watch  the  farm  tools— no  extra  man  needed.  Easy  to  back  up  with  tool  attached; 
easy  to  make  quick  and  short  turns;  to  work  dose  to  fences;  to  do  all  work  as  well  and  as  easy  as  with 
a  team.  Write  for  our  free  catalog-folder  today. 

MOLINE  PLOW  COMPANY 

Dept.  19  Moline,  III. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Live  Stock  Notes 


Rabbit  Varieties 

'I'he  difference  between  a  purebred  rab¬ 
bit  and  a  mixed  one  is  even  greater  than 
between  a  purebred  chicken  and  a  mon¬ 
grel.  Mongrel  chickens,  though  weak 
in  egg-laying  ability,  often  have  strong 
constitutions.  Mixed  rabbits  usually  have 
all  of  the  bad  and  none  of  the  good  points 
of  their  species,  and  particularly  are 
they  subject  to  disease.  So,  when  buying 
rabbits,  get  purebred  ones.  There  are 
several  breeds,  some  more  popular  thau 
others,  but  nearly  all  are  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration.  The  purpose  for  which  they 
are  desired  will  have  some  influence  on 
choice.  Rabbits  are  always  in  demand 
for  pots,  and  just  at  present  there  is  a 
wai’-time  demand  for  them  for  meat. 
Twenty-five  creuts  a  pound  live  weight  is  a 
pretty  good  price  to  obtain  for  a  table 
rabbit,  but  such  has  been  done  the  past 
.season. 

If  pets  are  desired  many  varieties  are 
available — Polish,  Dutch,  Himalayan, 
New  Zealand,  Red,  English,  Angora,  Lop 
Ear,  Flemish  Giant,  Bel^an  hare.  When 
meat  is  desired  choice  is  more  limited, 
for  while  all  varieties  arc  suitable  for 
eating,  some  varieties  can  be  raised  much 
more  profiably  than  others.  The  Belgian 
hare  is  the  ideal  table  rabbit,  and  it  can 
be  produced  economically.  New  Zealand 
Retls  and  the  Flemish  Giant  are  other 
hardy  rabbits,  of  good  size,  profitable  on 
farms  for  meat.  The  Flemish  Giant  is 
the  biggest  of  them  all,  reaching  10 
liounds  in  some  instances,  but  he  also 
eats  by  far  the  most. 

Of  all  rabbits  save  the  Bfdgiau,  people 
are  nio.st  familiar  with  the  Ihdish,  but 
comparatively  few  know  it  by  that  name. 
It  is  the  all-white  rabbit,  with  the  i)ink 
eyes.  It  is  an  ideal  pet,  docile,  intelli¬ 
gent,  easy  to  raise.  “Admiral,”  a  Polish 
i)uck  the  writer  once  owned,  could  drive 
any  of  the  young  cats  of  the  neighbor- 
I'ood,  butting  them  with  his  lowered  head. 
He  was  nearly  invincible,  but  I’olly,  his 
mate,  who.se  weapon  was  her  teeth,  could 
make  him  flee. 

The  popular  demand  for  the  beautiful 
wliite  Polish  is  strong,  so  also  is  it  for 
the  Belgian  hare,  with  which  everybody 
is  familiar.  Another  variety  which  ap- 
l)ea]s  much  to  the  popular  fancy  just  at 
present,  because  of  its  immense  size,  is 
the  Flemish  (Rant,  the  color  of  which 
varies  from  steel  gray  to  black.  Tlie 
Flemish  is  a  coase  rabbit,  usually  far 
from  pretty,  and  as  a  pet  is  vastly  in¬ 
ferior  to  other  varieties.  It  is  in  de¬ 
mand,  however,  and  for  that  reason  is 
profitable  to  lireed.  New  Zealand  Red 
is  a  comparatively  new  variety  of  rabbit. 
First  bred  in  this  country  in  California, 
they  have  spread  to  many  other  States. 
Tlie  New  Zealand  is  a  good-sized  rab¬ 
bit.  and  (juite  profitable  for  the  table.. 

Dutcli  rabbits  made  the  neatest,  pret¬ 
tiest  pets  imaginable,  and  they  are  not 
lialf  .so  numerous  and  popular  as  they 
ought  to  be  and  ultimately  will  he.  Once 
.seen,  a  well-bred  Dutcli  rabbit  is  never 
forgotten.  A  compact  little  rabbit,  weigh¬ 
ing  around  five  pounds  when  mature,  he 
lias  a  wedge-shaped  patch  of  white  on 
his  forehead,  a  broad  band  of  white  hack 
of  the  ears,  reaching  completely  and 
evenly  around  the  body,  and  white  hind 
paws.  The  other  color  or  colors  may 
lie  black,  blue,  gray,  tor.tbiseshell,  yel¬ 
low,  blue  gray,  blue  fawn.  ’  This  rabbit 
is  a  spry  little  fellow,  more  spirited  tlian 
the  Polish,  and  a  perfect  pet  for  chii- 
dren.  Ifutch  does  make  excellent  moth¬ 
ers.  This  variety  is  extremely  numerous 
in  England,  where  for  years  rabbit  keep¬ 
ing  has  been  a  popular  hobby.  The 
breed’iig  of  no  rabbit  is  more  fascinat¬ 
ing  that  the  Dutch.  The  many  possible 
colons  and  the  perfection  of  marking 
possible  liiit  seldom  attained  keeps  one’s* 
interest  always  high. 

The  Himalayan  rabbit  is  not  very  com¬ 
mon  in  this  country,  but  is  easily  bred. 
It  is  about  the  .size  of  the  Polish,  and 
when  horn  resembles  it  clo.sely.  As  it 
grows  older,  however,  the  '  white  coat 
changes  at  the  cans,  nose,  feet  and  tail 
to  black. 

The  Fnglisli  rabbit  is  white,  with  si)ots 
at  random.  These  spots  may  he  black, 
gray,  tortoise,  blue  or  yellow.  Tliis  is  a 
beautiful  little  rabbit,  not  hard  to  raise. 
It  is  not  extensively  bred  in  tliis  country. 

In  the  fancy  c]a.s.s,  and  not  so  prac¬ 
tical  for  farm  raising,  are  the  Angora 
and  the  Lop  Far.  The  Angora  weighs 
six  to  seven  pouiid.s,  and  is  white,  blue 
or  black  usually.  He  is  hardy  enough, 
but  it  requires  a  lot  of  care  to  keep 
his  coat  in  pre.sentable  condition.  Lop 
Ears  are  a  rabbit  bred  foi'  a  long  time 
for  length  of  ear.  Ixip  Ears  have  Iieen 
jiroduced  with  cars  27  inches  long  and 
seven  inches  wide.  They  are  a  breed 
for  the  fancier,  not  for  tiie  farm, 

Rahliits  inci-ea.se  so  fast  under  con- 
•scientious  management  that  the  fir.st  cost 
is  of  little  importance.  On  the  farm  a 
pair  of  weanlings  will  grow  to  maturity 
at  the  cost  of  a  few  cents.  They  will 
lie  ready  to  rear  young  at  seven  months. 
Only  ordinary  good  judgment  dictates  the 
purchase  of  good  stock  to  begin  with. 

New  Hampshire.  j.  T.  bartlktt. 


Molasses  for  Pigs 

Gould  you  tell  me  the  feeding  value  of 
Alfalfa  and  molasses  for  feeding  pigs 


(also  compared  with  other  feeds)?  Un¬ 
der  the  present  high  prices  it  would  be 
a  very  cheap  feed.  I  have  made  out  a 
ration  as  follows :  4  lbs.  mola.sses,  4  lbs. 

Alfalfa  meal,  1,5  lbs,  water,  ^  lb.  tank¬ 
age.  Some  of  the  pigs  are  six  months 
old  and  some  four  months  old,  I  also 
have  a  pair  of  young  pigs  10  weeks  old. 
a  young  boar  and  a  young  sow  pig,  which 
I  wish  to  raise  for  breeders.  Would  you 
advise  the  Alfalfa  and  molasses  ration 
for  them  or  is  there  a  better  ration  for 
feeding  breeders  from  weaning  time?  Do 
you  advise  raising  the  boar  by  himself 
or  let  him  he  with  the  rest  of  the  pigs 
up  to  breeding  time?  Do  you  think 
sweet  fodder  corn  as  good  as  flint  for 
pig.s  in  the  Fall  and  Winter  when  fed  on 
ears?  c.  L. 

New  Jersey. 

While  personally  I  have  never  fed  mo- 
la.sscs  to  pigs  I  should  judge  the  amount 
you  mention  in  your  ration  too  large. 
There  seems  to  be  very  little  experimen¬ 
tal  data  on  feeding  molas.ses  to  pigs.  In 
Henry’s  “Feeds  and  Feeding”  it  is  stated 
that  in  some  trials  at  the  Utah  Station 
the  molasses  caused  the  pork  to  have  an 
unsavory  flavor.  It  states  that  at  the 
Cornell  Station  overfeeding  with  the 
molasses  causes  pigs  to  .scour.  In  feeding 
five  87-ib,  pigs  a  ration  of  1.6  lbs.  corn 
meal,  2.4  lbs.  sugar-beet  molasses,  and  4 
lbs.  of  milk  for  three  days,  two  pigs  died 
suddenly  and  the  others  failed  to  do  well. 
It  would  probably  be  safer  as  a  trial  tf> 
use  one  pound  of  moIasse.s  and  use  in 
place  of  other  three  pounds  mentioned  in 
your  ration  one  part  corn  and  two  parts 
middlings.  Until  you  trv  the  molasses  at 
least  a  better  ration  for  your  gx-owing 
breeding  stock  would  be  five  parts  corn- 
meal,  three  parts  middlings,  two  parts 
tankage,  and  one  part  Alfalfa  meal. 

I  should  keep  the  boar  separate.  Sweet 
corn  contains  slightly  more  digestilde  nu¬ 
trients  than  flint  corn.  ii.  k.  ,j. 


AILING  ANIMALS 


Stocked  Leg 

A  very  good  nude  “stocks  up”  evez-y 
night  in  one  hind  leg.  from  lock  down 
to  foot.  I  thought  that  it  was  probably 
due  to  .scratches  when  T  got  him,  but  I 
am  sure  there  are  no  scratches  now.  There 
seems  to  be  no  apparent  cau.se.  The 
.swelling  comes  down  to  very  nearly  nor¬ 
mal  size  when  worked  a  few  hours. 
What  can  I  do  to  help?  In  Winter  it 
might  get  uncomfortable,  when  he  stamls 
up  in  .s-table.  w,  m.  ir. 

Maryland. 

Allow  the  mule  to  occupy  a  I’oomy  box 
stall  when  in  the  stable.  Never  let  him 
stand  without  work  or  exercise  for  a  sin¬ 
gle  day.  Each  time  he  comes  in  hand- 
rub  the  leg  thoroughly,  then  wrap  it  in 
cotton  batting.  Keep  smoothly  in  place 
by  means  of  a  bandage  put  on  spii-ally  to 
cause  firm  but  not  tight  pressure.  Do 
not  give  drugs  of  any  kind.  Persistent 
treatment,  such  as  we  have  prescribed, 
may  in  time  remedy  the  weak  condition 
wliich  gives  rise  to  the  swelling. 

A.  S.  A. 


Worms 

Will  you  please  t<>  state  what  is  good 
for  wmrms  in  pigs?  ,t.  i*. 

■New  .Jersey. 

To  pigs  under  75  pounds  give  turpen¬ 
tine  in  milk  or  slop  for  three  successive 
mornings  and  again  the  following  week. 
Allow  at  the  rate  of  one  teaspoonful  to 
1()0  pounds  of  body  weight.  To  older 
pigs  other  than  sows  in  pig,  giv(‘  pow¬ 
dered  copperas  in  slop  for  five  con.seeHtive 
mornings,  allowing  one  level  teaspoouLil 
for  each  100  pounds  of  body  weight.  Re¬ 
peat  this  treatment  in  10  days  if  thouglit 
necessary.  Pregnant  .sows  may  safely 
take  sulphur  in  similar  do.ses.  Keep  pigs 
out  of  dirty  places  and  feed  them  from 
clean  troughs.  a.  s.  a. 


Wooden  Tongue 

I  liave  a  cow  that  about  twm  months 
ago  began  to  drool  and  slaver  more  than 
a  COW'  usually  does,  A  little  while  after 
this  she  began  to  shrink  in  her  milk  and 
get  poor.  I  looked  in  her  mouth  and 
found  her  tongue  was  swollen  up,  seemed 
to  fill  her  mouth  full.  I  gave  several  doses 
salts  and  in  ji  few'  day.s  she  got  better, 
but  the  swelling  did  not  go  out  of  her 
tongue  very  much.  Now  she  is  getting 
thin  in  flesh  again  and  gives  hardly  any 
milk.  What  can  I  do  for  her? 

New'  York.  c.  R.  M. 

We  should  judge  fi'om  your  de.scription 
that  actinomycosis  of  the  tongue  (wood¬ 
en  tongue)  is  pre.sent,  and  if  .so  it  may 
prove  curable  if  you  give  one  dram  of  io¬ 
dide  of  potash  in  water  night  and  morn¬ 
ing  for  10  days  and  then  skip  10  days  and 
repeat  the  treatment.  The  tongue  also 
should  be  lightly  scarified  by  a  veterinar¬ 
ian  and  painted  with  tincture  of  iodine 
two  ox-  three  times  a  week.  Unfortuxiate- 
ly  iodide  of  potash  tends  to  cause  ema¬ 
ciation  aiid  shx'ink  in  milk.  It  also  may 
cau.se  abortion  if  given  until  iodine 
poisoning  |“iodism”)  Is  caused,  but  it  is 
the  only  drug  that  can  be  considered  u 
specific  remedy  for  actinomycosis. 

a.  3.  A. 
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(CJontiniiecl  from  page  1034.) 
would  ride  on  saying — “It’s  romantic 
enough,  but  oh,  how  those  Avomen  of  GO 
years  ago  had  to  work !  I  am  glad  I 
did  not  live  my  life  then !” 

Suppose  we  tided  to  “fix  it  up”  Avith  a 
moderate  amount  of  money  and  perhaps 
not  the  best  of  taste  with  our  bay  win¬ 
dows  and  ells!  Then  people  would  look 
at  it  and  say : 

“They  spoiled  that  job  Avheu  they  had 
a  good  chance  to  make  it  beautiful. 
Now  if  I  could  have  done  that — ” 

There  is  nothing  about  any  of  this 
Avhieh  will  bring  such  people  back  after 
goods  just  because  they  come  off  this 
fann.  When,  hoAvever,  they  see  the 
Avild  green  tangle  on  this  old  house  they 
look  at  it  until  it  lingers  in  memory 
and  they  talk  about  it.  Some  years  ago 
mother  Avent  out  to  a  gathering  and  met 
a  city  A\-oman  Avho  had  been  “touring 
the  country.” 

“Why,”  she  said,  “up  among  the  hills 
Avo  saAV  the  most  beautiful  old  house, 
painted  pearl  gray  and  just  overrun 
with  vines!” 

It  Aims  our  house,  and  that  Avomau, 
like  many  others,  talked  about  it  wheue- 
ever  she  went.  One  would  be  A’ery  fool¬ 
ish  to  claim  that  our  peaches  or  apples 
or  potatoes  are  any  better  than  others 
in  this  ridge,  but  give  them  a  mental 
frame  of  a  Aune-covered  stone  house  and 
]ieople  Avant  them. 

Be  Natxtiiai;. — What  I  am  getting 
at  in  all  this  is  the  thought  that  if 
country  people  expect  to  gain  power  or 
standing  or  business  they  must  do  it 
ii'ithbi  themarlres  and  be  natural.  We 
have  had  too  much  of  this  trying  to  ape 
tOAvn  people  in  all  that  Ave  do.  That  is 
one  reason  Avhy  in  the  show-doAvu  be- 
tAveen  town  and  country  we  have  for 
years  been  taking  a  35-ceut  dollar!  A 
big  share  of  the  Go  cents  goes  to  useless 
handler’s  and  pattern-makers  for  “show¬ 
ing  us.  hoAV  to  behave  and  do  business.” 
We  have  paid  a  big  imitation  tax  by 
trying  to  do  what  others  do  Avhen  we 
Avould  be  ha])i)ier  and  stronger  and  more 
comfortable  lif  we  kicked  out  the  im¬ 
itative  airs  and  practises  and  lived  up 
to  a  natural  standard  of  country  living. 
It  has  come  so  that  some  people  are 
ashamed  of  the  lold  days  Avhen  they 
toiled  and  slaved,  went'  barefooted,  cold 
and  hungry,  in  order  to  get  their  start. 
Why,  I  knoAV  old  friends  Avho  Avere  boys 
and  girls  Avith  me.  IIoav  they  had  to 
scrub  and  pinch,  Avear  cast-off  clothing 
and  do  chores  for  the  neighbors  in  order 
to  live  and  get  their  schooling.  It  Avas 
the  making  of  them,  the-  salvation  of 
character,  but  now  they  are  ashamed 
of  it,  and  either  deny  that  they  Avei-e 
ever  poor  or  put  up  some  terrble  bluff 
about  it.  They  act  just  like  the  people 
Avho  inherit  one  of  these  old-time  houses. 
They  are  so  afraid  people  will  think 
they  had  to  live  in  such  a  place  that 
they  tear  it  down  or  build  these  awful 
“trimmings”  around  it.  It  seems  to  me 
far  better  to  let  the  old  house  stand  as 
some  fine  old  CA'idence  of  good  and  strong 
years,  and  let  the  vines  creep  over  it 
to  beautify  and  strengthen  the  memory. 
To  apply  the  thought  generally,  I  think 
our  farmer’s  should  cut  out  most  of  this 
imitation  of  toAvn  and  city  ways  of  do¬ 
ing  things,  and  develop  new  standards 
based  on  what  our  fathers  did  in  the 
country  brought  down  to  our  modern 
Avays  of  farming.  .  ir.  av.  c. 


Notes  from  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets 

204  Franklin  Street,  New  York 
(Continued  from  page  1041.) 
rots — 100-pound  bag,  $1.50  to  .$2.  Celery 
— New  York  State,  $3  to  .$3.50  crate. 
Cauliflower — Jjong  Island,  barrel,  $1.25 
to  $2.75.  Corn — New  York  State,  109, 
.$1.25  to  $1.50.  Cuciinihers — Albany 

County,  barrel,  .$2.50  to  $3;  Maryland 
and  Delaware,  50c  to  75e  per  basket. 
JCgg  Plant — Jersey,  box,  50c  to  75c;  "Vir¬ 
ginia,  60-quart  crate,  $1.2.5  to  $1.50.  Let¬ 
tuce — Orange  County,  2-dozen  crate,  oOc 
to  $1.75;  Orange  County,  basket,  50e  to 
$1.75.  Lima  Beans — Jersey  potato,  $1.50 
to  $2  basket.  Okra — Jersey,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $1.75.  Peas — Buffalo,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.50 ; 
New  York  State,  bu.,  $1  to  $3;  I.ong 
Island  telephone,  bag,  $1.50  to  $2.  7'o- 
matoes — Acme,  75e  to  $1.25  crate;  Mon¬ 
mouth  County,  75c  to  $1.25  crate;  S.  I., 
$1.25  to  $2  bu;  Maryland,  25c  to  50c 
per  3-basket  carrier. 
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Hudson 

Proves 


A  Test  That  Never  Fails  to  Reveal  Every  Weakness  and  Prove 

Every  Strength  of  a  Motor  Car 


Stock  Hudson  Super-Six  cars  are  deliberately 
sent  through  tests  more  trying,  more  destructive, 
than  any  the  average  driver  could  imagine. 

For  one  hour,  a  fully  equipped  phaeton  with  top 
and  windshield  up  and  carrying  five  passengers,  was 
sent  at  top  speed.  It  averaged  70.74  miles  an  hour 
and  established  the  best  time  for  such  a  perfor¬ 
mance  with  a  stock  car.  The  test,  officially 
observed  by  the  American  Automobile  Association, 
was  one  of  the  many  similar  tests  to  prove  endur¬ 
ance. 

It  was  not  a  preconceived  campaign  of  tests  that 
we  set  out  to  make.  Each  test  was  thought  suf¬ 
ficient  in  itself.  But  just  as  the  giant  is  surprised 
as  he  realizes  the  ease  with  which  he  accomplishes 
each  feat  that  he  had  felt  would  try  his  strength, 
so  the  Super-Six  has  so  easily  met  every  test  that 
more  trying  and  abusive  trials  have  been  devised. 

We  were  sure  that  in  the  24-hour  test  a  stock  chas¬ 
sis  would  break  all  previous  records.  But  no  one 
thought  it  would  go  347  miles  farther  than  any 
other  car  had  ever  gone  in  24  hours.  The  Super- 
Six  covered  1819  miles.  It  broke  all  records  for  a 
traveling  machine. 

So,  too,  when  a  seven-passenger  Super-Six  set  out 
from  San  Francisco  for  New  York  it  was  with  con¬ 
fidence  that  it  would  lower  the  time  of  all  other 
transcontinental  runs.  It  did  so  by  14  hours  and 
59  minutes.  Then  because  the  run  had  been  made 
so  easily  and  without  special  planning,  the  car  was 
turned  around  and  raced  back  to  San  Francisco. 


In  the  return  trip  it  also  did  better  than  any  other 
automobile  had  ever  done  in  crossing  the  continent 
in  either  direction.  Hudson*s  round  trip  required 
10  days  and  2 1  hours. 

There  is  hardly  any  quality  of  a  car  that  is  so 
important  to  the  buyer  as  that  of  endurance. 
Safety,  comfort,  reliability,  low  maintenance  cost 
are  all  dependent  upon  endurance. 

Every  quality  of  motor  car  satisfaction  is  depend¬ 
ent  upon  p>ower  acceleration,  speed  and  endurance. 
And  every  Hudson  test  proves  that  in  these  respects 
there  is  no  car  that  equals  it. 

Convincing  as  the  official  records  are,  there  is 
still  further  proof  that  no  other  car  has  to  offer 
equal  advantages.  These  proofs  are  furnished  by 
37,000  Hudson  Super-Six  owners.  They  have 
added  their  experiences  to  the  official  tests. 

Others  Have  Increased  Their 
Prices — Not  Hudson 

Other  makers  are  now  announcing  price  increases 
which  bring  the  former  $1,200  and  $1,300  cars 
into  the  Hudson  class.  Until  present  material  sup¬ 
plies  are  exhausted  Hudson  prices  remain  unchanged . 
So  you  can  get  for  a  limited  time  a  Super-Six  at  a 
price  not  influenced  by  present  high  material  costs. 
When  the  present  allotment  is  exhausted  then 
Hudson,  too,  must  go  up  in  price. 

There  are  eight  body  types.  The  7-passenger 
phaeton  sells  at  $1,650  at  Detroit. 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Buy  your  paint  by  the  cost  per  year 
not  by  the  cost  per  gallon. 


gives  maximum  proteclioiv  for  the 
longest,  time  at  low'est  cost  be*"  y.^ar. 


'  » 


Just  yonr 

name  on  a  poatal  will 
brins  this  new  Catalog 
Folder  on  Rat-proof.  Fire* 
proof,  W  eatherprooi  ComCribs 
by  return  mail.  Givea  facta  and 
Oitares  on  the  big  com  losaea  each  year. 


(t) 


Cost  no  moro  than  wood— last 
a  life-time.  Made  of  rust-proof, 
TCrforated,  galvanized  iron. 
Come  in  sections.  Easily  put  up. 

FI  RE-PROOr,  RAT-PROOF 
Lightning-proof,  weather-proof- 
cure  com  better:  keep  it  drier: 
free  from  mould.  Many  sizes  and 
styles.  Prices  low.  Write  for  Frss 
cstalos  at  once. 

Iron  Crib  &  Bin  Co.  wSSJtlf.o. ' 


i  ■ 


RflOHNG 


Fireproof,  weatherproof,  strong,  rigid,  durable — specially 
adapted  to  the  construction  of  farm  buildings.  Formed  from 
Apollo -Keystone  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets. 

ApoLt.o-KEY8XONE  Sheets  are  the  most  satisfactory,  rust- resistant  sheets  obtainable  for  Root¬ 
ing,  Siding.  Culverts,  Tanks,  Silos,  Cisterns  and  all  exposed  sheet  metal  work.  Look  for  the 
Keystone  added  below  regular  Apollo  brand — it  indicates  that  Keystone  Copper  Steel  is  used. 
Demand  the  genuine— accept  no  substitute.  Sold  by  weight  by  leading  dealers.  Our  free  book¬ 
let  “Better  Buildings”  contains  building  plans  and  valuable  information.  Send  for  copy  today. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


DITCHES) 

and  Terraces 

Also  grade  roads,  build 
dykes,  levees  with 


Finn  Dildinr 
Grader 

Works  in  any  soli.  Makes  y- 
shaped  ditch  or  cleans  ditches 
np  to  *  feet  deep.  Does  labor  of 
100  men.  All  Steel.  Reversible, 
Adiustable.  Write  for  free  book 
and  our  proposition. 

OwcMbsre  Ditdier  &  Grader  Co.  be.  Boa  2340wcBsb)re,  f  y. 


.  Wonderful  Money  Saving 
*-  Fence  Book.  Over  1 50  Stylea. 

.  Gates-SteeiPosta-BarbWlre.  _  _ 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY-FREIGHT  PAID 

All  heavy  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED  WIRES.  13« 
per  rod  ap.  Get  free  Book  and  Sample  to  teit. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO., 
Dept.  53  -  -  ..Cleveland,  Ohio 


WELL  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St..  Ithaca.  N.  T. 
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III  the  most  important  branch  of  the  service  —  the  meat  and 
milk  producers. 

•Good  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  are  selling  at  top  prices. 

You  can,  for  lass  than  3c.  a  week,  get  first-hand  information,  from 
reliable  sources,  as  to  the  most  profitable  sorts  to  breed  and  feed,  by 
subscribing  for  The  Breeder’s  Gazette,  Chicago,  the  only  public¬ 
ation  that  gives  the  details  relative  to  all  events  of  importance 
to  stockmen. 


Hundreds  of  pages,  in  addition  to  the  regular  quota  of  reading 
matter,  are  devoted  each  season  to  reports,  profusely  illustrated,  of  the 
state  fairs,  dairy  shows,  the  great  International,  the  sensational  record- 
breaking  auction  sales  aud  to  meetings  of  stockmen  and  farmers  all 
over  the  continent. 

You  cannot  get  this  class  of  matter  first  hand  in  any  other  paper. 
To  keep  posted  you  should  read  the  stockgrower’s  favorite  newspaper 
every  week. 

Please  ask  us  for  two  recent  issues  of  The  Gazette  and  a  copy  of  our 
catalog  of  the  best  books  for  the  stockman’s  library.  We  shall  be  glad  to  send 
without  charge  if  you  will  ask  for  them. 

The  subscription  price  of  The  Gazette  is  as  follows : 

To  all  points  in  the  United  States  and  possessions  :  One  year  $1.50;  two 
years,  $2.50;  three  years,  $3.25;  five  years,  $5.  To  all  points  in  Canada:  One  year, 
$2.75;  two  years,  $5;  three  years,  $7;  five  years,  $11.  Foreign,  $4  per  annum. 

Agents  wanted  in  unassigned  territory.  Adress 


THE  BREEDER’S  GAZETTE,  Room  1122,  542  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chiago,  III. 


BIG  SILO  FILLER 


AND 


8-10  H.P.  GASOLINE  ENGINE 


log  and  full  information  if  yon  write  at  once.  R. 


MONEY  SAVING  OPPORTUNITY:  8-10  H.  P.  HEAVI- 
DUTI  KaRoliiio  engine  mounted  on  skids  and 
the  MOGUL  ensilage  cuttermountedon  wheels 
with  blower,  traveling  fend  table  and  sufS- 
cient  pipe  for  28-ft.  silo,  all  for  the  net  price 
of  S3 7 5.00.  The  HEAVI-DUTI  enmne  is  known 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  It  is  a  husky, 
durable  and  reliable  power.  The  MOGUL  en¬ 
silage  cutter  has  been  manufactured  for  21 
years.  We  are  offering  it  today  perfected, 
more  simple,  more  durable,  aud  more  effect¬ 
ive  than  ever,  and  at  the  remarkably  low 
price  quoted  above  to  one  man  and  one  man 
only  in  each  locality.  It  is  an  advertising 
price.  Vou  can  get  it  if  you  act  quickly.  Cata- 
CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO.,  202  Fulton  St.,  New  Verh  City 


your 

OLDBACS^ 

You  will  be  surprised  hovr  much  money  we  will 
pay  you  for  your  old  bail's,  torn  or  soiind, — any 
(piantity.  Don’t  let  them  lie  around  and  rot  when 
you  can  turn  them  into  money. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

and  we  mail  chock  as  soon  as  shipment  is  received. 
I’nlve  advantage  of  present  higli  prices — write  today 
for  price-list  and  shipping  instructions.  l.argest 
direct  buyers  of  bags  in  the  world,  llerercnees  — 
Citizens  Bank  of  Buffalo,  Dun  or  Bradstreet. 

I  R  O  Q  U  CIS  BAG  OO. 

S96  Howard  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  tb5  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability,  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  1  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Beady  Mixed  Paint  Honse  in  America— Estab.  ISiZ 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y. 

CORN  HARVESTER 

1  BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading  , 

,  authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New-  i 

1  Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 

That  beats  them  all.  One  horse  cuts  two  rows.  Car¬ 
ries  to  the  shock.  Worked  by  1.  2  or  3  men.  No  dan¬ 
ger.  No  twine.  Free  trial.  We  also  make  STUMP 
PULLERS  and  TILE  DITCHERS.  Catalog  Free.  Agents 
Wanted.  H.  D.  BENNETT  &  CO.,We8terville,  O. 

Feed  the  Fighters!  Win  the  War! 

Harvest  the  Crops!  Save  the  Yields! 

On  the  battlefields  of  France  and  Flanders  the  United  States  boys  and  Hie  Canadian 
boys  arc  fighting  side  by  side  to  win  for  the  World  the  freedom  that  Prussianism  would 
destroy. 

While  doing  this  they  must  be  fed  and  every  ounce  of  muscle  that  can  he  requisitioned 
must  go  into  use  to  save  this  year’s  crop.  A  short  harvest  period  requires  the  combined 
forces  of  the  two  countries  in  team  work,  such  as  the  soldier  boys  in  France  and  Flanders 
are  demonstrating. 

THE  COMBINED  ZFICHTERS  :iN  FRANCE  AND  FLANDERS 
ANDJTHE  COMBINED  HARVESTERS  IN  AMERICA 
WILL  BRING  THE  ALLIED  VICTORY  NEARER 

A  reciprocal  arrangement  forrthe  use  of  farm  workers  has  been  perfected  between  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  of  Canada  and  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Agriculture  of 
the  United  States,  under  which  it  is  proposed  to  permit  the  harvesters  that  are  now 
engaged  in  the  wheat  fields  of  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Iowa,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota. 
Nebraska,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin  to  move  over  into  Canada,  with  the  privilege  of 
later  returning  to  the  United  States,  when  the  crops  in  the  United  States  have  been 
conserved,  and  help  to  save  theSenorr  ous  crops  in  Canada  which  by  that  time  will 
be  ready  for  harvesting. 

HELP  YOUR  CANADIAN  NEIGHBORS  WHEN  YOUR  OWN  CROP  IS  HARVESTED 

Canada  wants  40,000  Harvest  Hands  to  take  care  of  its 

13  Million  Acr*  Whoat  Field 

One  cent  a  mile  railway  fare  from  the  International  Boundary  line  to  dcstinatiou 
and  the  same  rate  returning  to  the  International  Boundary.  High  wages,  good  board, 
comfortable  lodgings. 

An  Identification  Card  issued  at  the  boundary  by  a  Canadian  Immigration  Officer  will 
guarantee  no  trouble  in  returning  to  the  United  States. 

AS  SOON  AS  YOUR  OWN  HARVEST  IS  SAVED,  move  northward  and  assist 
your  Canadian  neighbor  in  harvesting  his ;  in  this  way  do  your  bit  in  helping  "Win 
the  War.” 

For  particulars  as  to  routes,  identification  cards  and  place  where  employment  may  be 
had,  apply  to  Superintendent  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  pr  to 

0.  G.  RUTLEDGE,  Canadian  Government  Agent,  301  E.  GENESEE  STREET,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


'When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “'square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Discovery  of  platinum 
in  Alaska  by  Dr.  Herschel  C.  Parker  of 
New  York  and  others  has  aroused  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  to  the  greatest  activity 
in  the  hope  of  finding  sufficient  quantities 
of  the  precious  metal  to  meet  the  war 
needs  of  the  Allies.  The  virtual  cessation 
of  activities  in  the  IJrjil  Mountain 
mines,  the  source  of  the  world’s  greatest 
.supply,  has  cut  off  imports.  S'O  acute  is 
the  world  shortage  that  the  price  has 
advanced  from  $45  to  .$105  an  ounce 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

Lieut,  Irving  F.  Schneider  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  navy  was  arrested  recently  at  San 
Francisco  on  a  presidential  warrant  as 
a  spy.  Many  maps  and  papers  declared 
to  be  of  an  incnminatlng  nature  were 
found  in  his  possession.  Federal  author¬ 
ities  said  Schneider  tried  to  join  an  avi¬ 
ation  corps  and  later  a  department  of 
the  military  service. 

Two  vicious  mongrel  dogs  attacked 
Ralph  Protta  9  years  old.  of  245  East 
1.50th  street,  New  York  City,  in  a  yard 
adjoining  his  home,  August.  17,  and  in¬ 
jured  the  child  so  tlmt  he  died  in  Lin¬ 
coln  Hospital  less  than  an  hotir  after. 
The  child  was  shockingly  mangled, 

Joseph  Cohen,  a  poultry  denier,  was 
Kentencod  to  die  in  the  electric  chair  in 
the  week  if  October  1  for  his  part  in 
the  murder  of  Barnet  Baff  by  .Tnstice 
Tompkins  in  the  Criminal  Branch  of  the 
Supreme  Court  at  New  York,  Aug.  17. 
Abraham  Graff,  convicted  with  Cohen, 
but  on  the  lesser  charge  of  manslaugh¬ 
ter,  was  sentenced  to  serve  not  less  than 
ten  nor  more  than  twenty  yoai-s  in  Sing 
Sing. 

.Tames  Rowan,  district  secretary  of  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  and 
twenty-five  other  members  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  were  arrested  at  local  I.  W.  W. 
headquarters  at  Spokane.  Wash.,  August 
19,  by  a  company  of  Idaho  National 
Guardsmen  and  placed  in  the  county  jail 
as  military  prisoners.  Rowan  had  or¬ 
dered  the  general  strike  of  I.  W.  W. 
labor  in  the  Northwest.  Strike  orders 
advising  farm  workers  “to  let  the  fni’t 
Tot  on  the  ground”  and  calling  on  cou- 
istruction  workers  to  Lay  down  their  tools 
have  been  signed  by  Rowan. 

Fire  destroyed  the  ice  houses  of 
Armour  &  Co.  at  Round  Lake,  in  Lake 
county.  Ill..  Aug.  19.  The  loss  will  ex¬ 
ceed  .$250,000.  Freight  care  valued  at 
.$.50,000  also  were  burned,  while  the 
stock  of  50.000  tons  of  ice  was  valued  at 
.$75,000.  Frank  Senlerson,  the  superin¬ 
tendent,  said  the  fire  was  of  incendiary 
origin,  as  it  started  in  a  dozen  different 
places  and  within  a  short  time  was  be¬ 
yond  control. 

Fire  following  an  explosion  in  a 
munitions  factory  at  Rigaud.  near  Mont¬ 
real,  Canada,  Aug.  18,  caused  a  monetary 
loss  of  $2,000,000,  hut  only  one  life  was 
lost. 

R.  n.  Mead,  Curtiss  Aeroplane  Com¬ 
pany  instructor,  and  Charles  Wall  civil¬ 
ian  passenger,  wore  killed  near  Buffalo. 
N.  Y.,  Aug.  20  when  a  smoke  bomb  they 
were  trying  out  exploded  when  their 
plane  was  200  feet  in  the  air  and  set 
fire  to  the  machine,  which  dived  to  the 
ground.  The  bomb,  it  is  reported,  had 
been  offered  to  the  Government  and  ]Mr. 
Wall  was  making  a  demonstration  de¬ 
manded  by  the  War  Department  when 
the  accident  happened. 

Fire  on  a  pier  at  the  foot  of  Warren 
street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  August  21. 
damaged  two  steamships,,  three  tugs  and 
six  lighters,  and  caused  a  total  loss  of 
more  than  $.500,000. 

Louis  I.  Cherey  and  Dr.  Samuel  .T. 
Bernfeld,  formerly  members  of  TiOcal 
Exemption  Board  No.  99,  in  New  York 
City,  confos'sed  taking  $4,000  in  bribes  to 
release  able-bodied,  single  coiiscrii)ts. 
I*leading  guilty,  they  were  sentenced  by 
.Tudge  Martin  T.  Manton  in  United 
States  District  Court  August  20  to  serve 
two  years  each  in  the  Atlanta  peniten¬ 
tiary.  , Tudge  Martin  T.  Manton  refused 
Aug.  21  to  consider  a  jury’s  recommen- 
dabion  for  mercy  for  Kalman  Gruber, 
the  mechanical  dentist,  convicted  of 
selling  exemptions  fi’om  military  sendee 
at  .$300  apiece.  NeitTier  would  he  heed 
the  defendant’s  tearful  plea  to  be  put  in 
either  the  army  or  the  navy,  that  he 
nn'ght  “prove  his  loyalty.”  lie  imposed 
upon  the  man  in  United  States  District 
Court  the  maximum  sentence  of  two 
years  imprisonment  in  Atlanta  Federal 
Penitentiary.  Gruber  was  found  guilty 
of  having  acted  as  go-hetween  for  Dr. 
Samuel  .T.  Bernfold  aud  Louis  I.  Cherey. 

In  denying  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to 
two  slackers  who  refused  to  register  IT. 
S.  .Tudge  Emory  Speer  of  the  Southern 
District  of  Georgia  at  Mt.  Airy.  Ga., 
Aug.  20,  upheld  in  toto  the  constitution¬ 
ality  of  the  selective  draft  law.  The  at¬ 
torney  for  the  slackers  was  Tom  Wat¬ 
son,  whose  paper  has  been  carrying  on  a 
campaign  against  the  law  which  baa 
caus*^!  trouble  all  over  the  country. 

Aug.  21  Dr.  Henry  Seligman,  volun¬ 
teer  assistant  at  a  draft  exemption 
hoard  in  AVilliamshurg.  N.  was  ar¬ 
rested  for  receiving  bribes  from  drafted 
men.  His  arrest  followed  quickly  after 
that  of  Lazarus  .Taewhson,  a  young  in- 
.surauce  agent.  .Tacohson  was  seized 
wdieu  detected  taking  a  diamond  ring  and 
$75  in  marked  hills  from  a  drafted  man, 
.Toseph  Levy.  The  prisoners  were  tak¬ 
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en  l>efore  United  States  Commissioner 
McGoJdrick  at  the  Federal  Building  in 
Br(M)klyn  and  held  in  $10,000  bail  each 
on  a-  charge  of  conspiracy. 

Fifteen  Germans  were  arrested  at 
Tripp.  Hutchinson  County,  S.  D.,  Aug. 
21,  by  Federal  officers  on  the  charge  of 
violating  the  espionage  act.  The  men 
were  taken  to  Yankton,  S.  D,.  and  ar¬ 
raigned  before  United  States  Commis- 
.sionor  E.  T.  AVhite  for  preliminary 
hearing. 

First  appoiils  in  suits  contesting  the 
constitutionality  of  the  army  draft  law 
were  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court  Aug. 
21  for  four  residents  of  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Each  defendant  xofused  to  register  on 
June  5.  was  found  guilty  of  attempting 
to  evade  the  law  and  sentenced  to  serve 
one  year  imprisonment.  They  are  Walter 
and  Otto  M'angerin,  Alfred  Grahl  and 
Joseph  F.  Arver. 

,  farm  and  GARDEN.— The  Flor¬ 
ists  Telegraph  Delivery  service  of  this 
country  is  making  arrangements  with 
Trench  florists  by  which  soldiers  in 
France  may  order  flowers  to  be  delivered 
here.  'J’he  orders  are  relayed  from  the 
French  receiver  to  a  florist  at  the  point 
of  delivery.  This  delivery  service,  in 
operation  all  over  the  United  States, 
had  previously  been  extended  to  Great 
Britain, 

To  enlarge  the  campaign  toward  the 
control  of  insects  infesting  stored  food 
products.^  a  new  section  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  _  in  the  bureau  of  entomology  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  I’he  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
luis  appointed  to  the  new  position  Dr. 
E.  A.  Back,  of  the  bureau,  as  ento¬ 
mologist  in  charge  of  insect  investiga¬ 
tions. 

Short  coni-ses  in  agnculture  at  the  N. 
.T.  State  College,  Rutgers,  New  Bruns- 
Avick,  will  oi)en  Xov.  20.  Circular  out¬ 
lining  the  courses  may  be  obtained  from 
the  director,  Brof.  F.  C.  Alinkler. 

Inability  to  got  the  necessary  labor 
for  farm  woi-k  and  also  a  lack  of  fertil¬ 
izer,  especially  jdiosphate,  are  among  the 
principal  ohstjudes  in  the  way  of  an  in¬ 
creased  AA’iiitcr  wheat  yield  in  1918  and 
an  incrcasf'd  rye  profluction  experts 
from  Illinois,  Indiana.  Kentucky,  Mich¬ 
igan,  Ohio  and  AVisconsin  told  rei)reseii- 
tativos  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  -Agriculture  in  conference  at  Indiana¬ 
polis  Aug.  20. 

The  annual  Field  Day  at  the  New 
.Jersey  State  Agricultural  College  and 
Exp<M’imeut  Station,  at  New  Brunswick, 
will  be  hdd  this  year  on  Thursday. 
September  0.  The  day’s  program  will 
consist  of  exorcises  in  which  the  heads 
of  departments  will  tell  of  the  work  of 
the  Experiment  Station,  au  inspection  of 
the  College  Farm,  stump  pulling  and 
blasting  demonstrations  and  an  exhibit  of 
farm  tractors.  The  people  of  the  State 
are  cordially  invited  to  be  present.  It  is 
suggested  tluit  any  of  the  agricultural 
organizations  of  the  State  may  find  it 
convenient  to  arrange  for  conferences  of 
committees  or  similar  meetings  at  the 
College  Farm  on  this  date. 

WASHINGTON.— Contracts  for  100,- 
000  tons  of  sugar  have  been  i)laced  by 
the  Government  for  army  and  navy  re¬ 
quirements  at  a  price  to  be  lixed  by  the 
food  administration.  At  the  present  mar¬ 
ket  price  the  order  will  total  between 
$12,000,000  and  $15,000,000.  Pleasures 
to  stabilize  sugar  prices  were  discussed 
Aug,  20  by  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  the  food 
administrator,  with  a  committee  from  the 
New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange, 
which  stopped  sugar  futures  trading  last 
week  at  Mr.  Hoover’s  request.  Prices 
have  advanced  sharply  within  the  last 
few  months.  The  food  administration 
plans  to  take  control  of  sugar  dealings 
as  soon  as  it  has  completed  a  programme 
for  supervising  wheat  trading  and  flour 
and  bread  manufacture. 

The  highest  price  ever  paid  by  the 
Government  for  silver  was  recorded 
Aug.  21  ill  the  purchase  of  a  large  (pian- 
tity  at  87  cents  an  ounce  for  coinage. 
Tills  is  an  increase  of  more  than  50 
per  cent,  since  the  war  started.  An  in¬ 
crease  in  silver  coinage  is  planned. 

President  Wilson  issued  an  order  Aug. 
21  fixing  the  price  of  bituiiiiiious  coal 
in  all  producing  districts  of  the  country. 
The  order,  which  applies  to  every  mine 
in  the  United  State's,  virtually  cuts  the 
price  in  half.  Tlie  country  is  dividisl 
into  twenty-nine  districts  and  every  pro¬ 
ducer  in  every  district  must  market  liis 
coal  at  tlie  same  price.  Figures  show  the 
actual  reduction  by  the  President’s  order 
to  lie  44  per  cent,  in  the  specific  case 
of  A’irghiia  coal,  which  furnishes  the 
general  ratio  of  I’eductioii,  although  the 
new  iir.ice  to  the  navy  is  50  per  cent, 
of  the  old.  The  price  of  a  long  ton  of 
A'irginia  coal  at  the  pier  has  been  .$().50. 
The  new  price  is  $2.*20  a  long  ton  plus 
$1.45  freight,  or  .$3.()5  at  the  pier,  5{)  per 
cent,  of  the  old  price  ai  a  reduction  of 
44  per  cent.  A  price  of  $2  a  ton  is 
fixed  for  the  Peuiisylvunia.  AA^'est  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Ohio  fields,  which  supply 
practicallv  all  the  coal  used  in  the  East¬ 
ern  Htates.  The  other  prices  range  from 
$1..50  to  $2  for  Alabama  fields  to  $3  for 
Oklahoma,  These  compare  with  a  price 
of  $3  offered  by  the  Pennsylvania  oper¬ 
ators  at  the  coal  conference  held  here 
last  .Tune  aud  the  same  figure  presented 
by  the  AA’^est  Alrgiuiu  operators. 
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Dig  Your 
Potatoes 


WITH  A 

Success.  Jr. 

a  simple  plow 
digger  unequaled  for  strength  and 
efticiency.  It  does  the  work  in  any 
coil.  More  potatoes  with  less  labor 
and  digging  expense.  Let  us  tell  you 
low  you  can  profitably  em¬ 
ploy  one  on  your  farm. 

Write  Now  For  I’nrficniara 
and  OataloBue. 


We  alsoxaftkeC, 

Engln^  Saw- 
Ulus,  Tnxeshers,  drain 
Drllla.  HydraoUe  Older 
FresMB. 


A.  B.  Farquhar 
Co..  Ltd. 

Box  930 
York,  Pa. 


1  DOGS  and  FERRETS 

■  ■  ■  vm  Rf  STUD.  Sample's  head 

m  ~  ■■  III  ka  sire  Chamoion  Selim 
La  1  Ea  Sample  Fee.  88.  A.K. 

lered.  I’uppies,  87.  W.  Godfrey,  Java  Center.  fj.Y. 

AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

One  bitch  in  whelp  cheap.  Sttid  dog,  winner  of 
many  blue  ribbons,  and  a  brave  hunter.  Fee,  $15. 
Puppies,  $15.  Allstone,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

For  Sale- Airedale  Puppies  $^T5o?o®$i6.  Also 

female;  three  years;  very  cheap.  All  fine  pedigrees. 
CKAlGLOCliBN  FABM,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

Puppies  from  registered  stock  with  many  notable  Cham¬ 
pions  in  pedigree.  Fine  registered  Matron  that  ha* 
never  lost  a  puppy,  Olronlar  free.  Prices  reasonable. 

HERBERT  TROTTER,  Wood.tock,  Virginia 

Farm  Raised  Airedale  Terrier  Pups  Maiet 

$10,  $16.  ALItEKT  NEWTON,  Dunimcritton,  Vt. 

roIUp  Piin«  and  ODINFA  PIGS, 
LOllierups  nelson  BKOS..  Grove  City.  Pa. 

k.«  A Either  color;  any  size. 

A.  ■  Mated  Pairs  or  dozen 

lots.  Catalogue  free.  JNO.  F.  MURRAY,  New  London,  0. 

9  AAA  ITAwwAf^  Either  color:  Bmall.  Mated 
iayUU  W  ICirclS  pair*  or  dozen  lots.  Pamph- 
—  '  let  and  price  list  free. 

LKVl  FAKNSWOUTH,  New  London,  Ohio 

DF*  O  r  r  e>  t  S  for  Sale 

Either  color,  any  size,  singles,  mated  pairs,  or  dozen 
lots.  Catalogue  free.  C.  H.  KEEFER  &  CO..  Greenwich,  0. 

npaulflanAa  AND  FOXES  WANUO.  Deal  in  wild  animals  and 
Ul  odl  UuiIBS  pets.  Uarlaiid  Zoological  Co.,  Oidtowii,  Haino 

SPECIAL  NOTICE 


W«  belleTe  everp  advertiser  In  our  Poultry  Department  U 
honest  and  reliable.  We  aland  back  of  tbkso  classified  adver* 
tisementa  with  our  **  Square  Deal  Guarantee,*’  aa  we  do  the 
display  advertlsemente.  Those  purchastnar  egirs  for  hatching 
and  baby  chicks  must  understand  that  they  are  assumlnff 
some  risk  when  ordcrinar  from  a  distance .  For  the  most  part 
eaars  and  chicks  carry  safety,  but  somutfmes  rouah  hanoilnff 
Dy  the  exprosa  companies  or  exposore  to  heat  andcotd  causes 
damaare.  That  offas  fail  to  batch  or  chicks  die  Is  not  conclusive 
evidence  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  t^  seller.  SLnd  we  shall 
not  consider  claims  on  that  basla.  To  avoid  controversy 
buyer  and  sellar  ehoutd  have  a  definite  anderstandinc  as  to 
the  resi>onsibility  sssumed  in  ease  of  dissatisfaction. 


WANTED  Rhode  Island  Red  Pullets 

100  S.  O.  Buff  ZiBKhorn  yenrling  hem.  200  S.  O. 
White  Leghorn  pullete.  50  Light  Breliina  pnllets. 
30  Uuttercnp  pullets.  10  Durk  Oornish  Indian  Game 
pnlleti.  35  Silver  ^nngled  Hamburg  pnllets.  Alto 
White  Pekin  and  Indian  Unnner  Ducks.  Embden 
and  Toulouse  Geese,  Bronte  and  White  Turkeyi, 
Pearl  Guinea  Fowl.  Early  hatched,  healthy,  utility 
blrdt  only.  Please  send  lowest  priest  and  full 
deseription  to  No.  Rural  New.Yorker 

BARRON  LEGHORN  PULLETS  HATCH 

Fine,  vigorous  birds,  from  heaviest  laying  stock. 
Price,  $15  per  dozen.  Raueom  Farm,  Geneva.  Ohio 


Wanied-1  io  200  S.  G.  While 


Pullets 


of  good  stock.  No.  Rural  New.Yorker 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

“Specially  bred  for  heavy  ena-production.’’  Bred  for  many 
generations  from  high-record  hens.  1,000  selected 
breeding  hens  and  cockerels  at  $1  and  $1.50  each. 
Must  have  room  for  growing  stock.  Buy  early  and 
sayenioney.  O.lfe  LONGENEOKERy  Box  50,  ElUabcthtown,  Pa 

BARRON’S  LEGHORNS 


gg  I 

egg  stock)  for  $10.  Pullets 
E.  CLAUDE  JONES  . 


of  same  stock  $2  each. 
Craryville,  N.  Y. 


QTTf  f  PTC  FOK  bale.  April  White  Leg, 
■  UL.L1C1  1  O  ‘KK  strain  (  husky. 

*  V  fann-raised,  free-range  birds 

IlEYNOLD’S  FAUM,  K.  F.  D..  Annandai.e,  New  Jebsey 

FOR  SALE— ISO  SINGLE  COMB 

White  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens 

Selected  stock.  A.  S.  Persons,  Mt.  Vision,  N.Y, 

Pullets-I1'*?CHED"S.C.W.  Leghorns  a  n"d 

weighing!^ lbs.  each.  Thi?  stock  stoaU.dIcoii- 

ditioii.  Satisfaction.  SLADE  jACOSS,  Cooperttown,  N.Y. 

SALE  Very  Choice  S.  C.  WhiteLeghorn  Pullete  htSTii! 

Range  raised.  Bred  for  superior  laying  qualities. 
Also  a  few  choice  yearling  hens.  Prices  low  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  TsrbeU  Farms,  Smitbville  Flats,  N.Y. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


1 00  S.C. White  Leghorn  Pullets 

From  our  Special  Matings  for  fancy  white  eggs. 
First  cash  offer  of  S130  takes  lot.  Batched  March 
let.  Also  fine  lot  of  Fancy  Cockerels  from  $3  to  S3. 
Maple  Grave  Poultry  Dept.,  J.  A.  Younp,  Mpr..  Leesborg,  Va. 


Barred  Rock  PULLETS 

Hatched  Feh  and  March.  81.50  to  83.25.  Maple 
Grove  Poultry  Oept.,  J.  a.  Touni.Mir,  p.  0.  intzs.  Ltesburg.Va. 

Leghorns-Barron-WyandotteSe^"\w8?ed^ceSl; 

I’ullets  and  cockerels  from  imported  stock,  records  SOO  to 
282.  Imported  bens  ■with  records  over  260,  very  reasonable. 
Tested  yearling  cocks.  The  Bsrrtn  Firm,  R.  1,  CenneHiville,  Pt. 


fin Raol  Rraaito  Chickens,  Ducks, Qeese, Turkeys,  Hares 
UUDOSIUIODUS  Doga  and  Cavies.  Stock  and  Eggs, 
Catalogue  Free.  11.  A.  BOCUElt,  Box  29,  SelleriTlIle, Ta. 


WANTED'^'ii^khu  Leghorn  Pullets  -* 


Belmar,  N.  J, 


Connecticut  Contest 


FollowiiiR  is 
Conn.,  for  week 
total  to  date : 

Barred  Rocks. 


the  record  at  Rtorrs, 
ending  August  21,  and 


N.  H. 
Ontario 


Psllels  and  CockBrelsCi'Kotewffi 

Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  Black  Minoroas  and  Silver 
Campiues.  Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  R.  2,  Athins,  Pa. 


Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn.  . 

Michigan  P.  Farm,  Mich. 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Jules  P.  Francois,  L.  I.  . 

Hampton  Institute,  Va.  . 

Fairfi<‘Ms  Poultry  Farms, 

Norfolk  Specially  Farms, 

Hodman  Schaff,  N.  H . 

Rock  Hose  Farm,  N.  Y . 

White  Rocks. 

Holliston  Hill  P.  Farm,  Mass.  . . 

Henjamiu  F.  Low,  N.  H . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Buff  Rocks. 

Koshaw  Farms.  Conn . 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn . 

WTiito  Wyandottes 

A.  L.  Mulloy,  Conn . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn. 

A.  L.  Vreeland,  N.  J . 

Grant  Biiler  &  Son,  Pa.  ... 

Joseph  Moreau,  R.  I . 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  I . 

Brayman  Farm,  N.  H . 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario . 

Vine  Hill  Farm,  Mass . 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y. 

Everett  E.  Wheeler,  Alass. 

J.  B.  Watson,  Conn . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Harry  Kendall,  N.  Y . 

Jay  H.  Ernisse,  N.  Y . 

Nybrook  Farm,  L.  I . 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

H.  P.  Cloyes  &  11.  R.  Sullivan,  Conn. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Mass . 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Frank  E.  Turner,  Mass . 

Frank  B  Turner,  Iklass . 

Colonial  Farm,  N.  H . 

A.  B.  Brundage,  Conn . 

Hlllview  P.  Farm,  Vt.  (U.  C.) . 

Homer  P.  Deming,  Conn . 

Charles  O.  Polhemus,  N.  Y . 

Pequot  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.  ... 

Laurel  Hill  Farm,  R.  I . 

George  W.  Harris,  Conn . 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Conn . 

A.  W.  Rumery,  N.  H . 

P.  M.  Peasley,  Conn . 

Allan’s  Hardtobcat  Reds,  H.  I . 

Glenview  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Fatherland  Farm,  Mass . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn . 

Hoyal  Farms,  Conn . 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn . 

Plnecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Wliito  Orpingtons. 

Obed  G,  Knight,  R.  I, 

Harry  Paxton,  N.  Y . 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Braeside  I’oultry  Farm,  Pa . 

Jay  H.  Ernisse,  N.  Y . 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N,  Y . 

J.  O.  LeFevre,  N.  Y . 

Rollwood  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

P.  O.  Platt,  Pa . 

Koshaw  Farms,  Conn . 

P.  M.  Peasley,  Conn . 

Chas,  Helgl,  Ohio  . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Will  Barron,  England  . 

J.  Collinson,  England  . 

Abel  Latliam,  England  . 

Bushklll  Poultry  Farm,  I’a . 

A,  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y* 

Eglantine  Farm,  Md . 

Frank  R.  Hancock,  Vt . 

Margarets  P.  Farm,  Ohio  . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

B.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn . 

N,  W.  Hendryx,  Conn . 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard,  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conn  . 

Hampton  Institute,  Va . 

T’oth  Bros.,  Conn. 

White  Leghorn  Club,  Ill . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa. 

Geo.  A.  Stannard,  Kansas . 

Jas.  P.  Harrington,  N.  J . 

H.  W.  ColUngwoodJ,  N.  J . 

Wlndsweep  Farm,  Conn . 

Wlndsweep  Farm,  Conn . 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  J . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J . 

Dr.  E.  P.  Holmes,  Maine . 

Hlllview  Farm,  Mo . 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn . 

Hillside  Farm,  Conn . 

Silver  Campines. 

Eugene  Van  Why,  Conn . 

Dneowa  Campine  Yards,  Conn . 


Week  Total 
54  1560 


17 

56 

sr 

11 

15 

31 

11 

59 


1497 

1128 

]'195 

nil 

1762 

1255 

1393 

1330 


25  1499 

27  989 

41  1326 


16 

17 


32 
31 
41 
47 
37 
41 
39 
37 
34 

30 
36 
20 

31 

33 
13 
29 


41 

34 


85 

31 

29 
27 

32 

30 
37 
25 
32 

30 

31 
25 

32 
27 
32 
27 
10 
18 
21 
36 
82 


30 

32 

45 

85 

34 

32 
38 

33 
84 

50 

42 

43 

51 
27 

37 

38 

38 
42 
32 

39 

27 
10 

34 
34 
48 

30 
42 
34 
56 
39 

31 
26 
34 
45 

45 
29 

46 

52 

42 

47 

43 
37 

28 
26 
16 


37 

31 


1316 

1019 


13(8 

1572 

1333 

1388 

1425 

Hit 

1411 

129U 

1286 

1392 

1168 

1183 

1368 

1057 

1431 

1178 

l.')6I 

13(1 


13.37 
1383 
1242 
1211 
1532 
1239 
1428 
1464 
1325 
1268 
151)7 
1262 
146  J 
1115 
1615 
12U4 
866 
1407 
1032 
1220 
1437 


1419 

1135 

1614 

1604 

1427 

1361 

1710 

1194 

1468 

1425 

1308 

1461 

1635 

1223 

1118 

1613 

1430 

1385 

1406 
1892 
1450 
1572 
1194 
1169 
1594 

1407 
1704 
1300 
1629 
1331 
1069 
1026 
1438 
1355 
1587 
1319 
1403 
1646 
1698 
1333 
1435 
1326 
1276 
1396 
1415 


1175 

1061 


Totals .  3472  136532 


Home-mixed  Poultry  Feed 

Will  yon  advise  me  about  feeding  hens 
and  pullets  three  months  old?  I  own  300 
layers.  I  have  15  pullets  that  were  lay¬ 
ing  .six  weeks.  W.  B.  S. 

Vermont. 

There  are  no  better  grains  for  grow¬ 
ing  chicks  than  corn  and  wheat,  though 
any  others  that  they  will  eat  may  he 
added.  I  know  of  no  inexpensive  ra¬ 
tion  that  can  be  formulated  with  grain 
at  the  present  pi’ices.  Green  food  should 
be  provided  in  abundance  and  skim-milk 
if  available,  given  in  unlimited  quantity. 
The  latter  Avill  replace  the  more  expen¬ 
sive  beef  scrap.  Wheat  feed  may  well 
form  the  basis  of  any  Winter  laying 
mixture,  to  be  supplemented  by  corn 
meal,  gluten  feed,  ground  oats,  etc. 
A  good  combination  for  the  mash  is 
one  made  of  equal  parts  by  weight  of 
wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings,  gluten 
feed,  corn  meal  and  beef  scrap.  As 
stated  above,  skim-milk  may  be  made 
to  replace  part  or  all  of  the  beef  scrap 
when  it  can  be  had  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity.  Barley  will  replace  wheat,  and 
buckwheat,  rye  and  oats  may  be  used 
in  the  whole  grain  mixture.  M.  B.  D. 


©iTrue 


\\ 


can  have  that  home  you  have  planned. 
T  Don’t  give  it  up  because  of  high  prices.  You  can 
get  the  very  best  building  materials  on  the  market  at 
Factory  Prices.  Everything — for  building  or  renovating. 

“Your  Book  of  Lumber  Bargains” 

is  ready  for  you.  The  coupon  below  brings  it  to  you 
FREE.  It  is  the  completest  catalog  of  building  materials 
obtainable,  published  for  your  benefit.  The  88  pages 
give  descriptions  and  prices  of  the  very  things  you 
will  need  in  house  construction.  A  real 
building  hand-book,  showing  most  pract¬ 
ical  and  artistic  designs  in  Roofing, 

Flooring,  Interior  Trim,  Doors  and 
Windows,  Stairways,  Columns, 

Paints  —  in  fact  everything  for  the 
complete  home. 

You  Get  the  Wholesale  Price 

Our  factory  is  in  the  “Heart  of  the 
Lumber  Mart.’’  This  location  means 
that  we  get  the  very  bett  lumber  from 
Canada  and  the  West  at  low  cost  and 
shipping  rates.  This  lumber,  the  pick 
of  the  Great  Lakes  region,  is  stored  in 
our  warerooms  and  yards — some  of  the 
largest  in  the  country.  We  offer  it  to 
you,  worked  as  you  desire,  at  the  lowest 
wholesale  price.  We  can  do  it  because 
we  have  the  facilities  for  handling  large 
quantities.  We  sell  only  new  material 
■ — no  second-hand  goods  or  wreckage. 

Price  Regulator  Catalog 

Brings  Materials  Direct  to  You 

When  you  consult  the  Bennett  Bargain  Book, 
you  find  the  very  best  velue  on  the  market. 

When  you  order,  you  can  be  sure  you  will 
get  exactly  what  you  want—and  get  it  with¬ 
out  delay,  at  the  least  possible  cost. 

We  Guarantee  safe  delivery  and  satisfaction. 

Money  refunded  if  goods  are  not  exactly  as 
represented.  Fill  out  coupon  and  mail  today. 

You  take  no  risk. 

Ray  H.  Bennett  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

2Th»mp$on  St.,  North  Tonawanda,  New  York 


Fill  Out 
Coupon 
and 
Mail 
Today 


CATALOG  COUPON 

Kuy  ir.  Bennctt'Liinibor  Oo.,  Inc., 
Si  Tlionii>M»n  Street, 
lli-I  North 'I'oiiHwiiinIa,  N.Y. 

KiiKlIy  send  ino  your  ciitalog.  I  am 
iutoreKted  in  items  checked  : 


Lumber 

Kraines 

Interior  Finish 
Clapboards 


Lath 

Pool's 

Wallhoard 

Itoottng 


Sliinples 

Windows 

I’aint 

Colonnades 


Address 


Oee.upation 


Big  Reduction 

Having  purchased  a  large  eousignment  of 
llnwi  A  ia  r'l.H  Hen  size,  we  offer  till  sold 

nen-e-id  urn,  loo-ibs.  at  $1.25;  soo-ib.  lot 

at  $1.15;  Regular  price  is  $2.25  in  lOO's.  We  want 
about  200  R.  I.  Red  pullets ,  Rose  Comb  preferred. 
Wm.  Orr  &  Suns,  Box  8,  Orrs  Hills,  N.  Y. 


Improved  Parcel 
Post  Elgg  Boxes 

New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Kgg  Cases 
Leg  Bond* - Oat»  Sprouter* 

Catalog  Free  on  Request 

K.  BRUNNER.  45  Harraon  Strtd,  New  Yerk 


Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  female* 


and 

I 

imitorted  direct;  male*  dams,  272  to  283-egK  racords; 
hens  with  255  to  273-egg  records.  M  ales,  cockerels, 
hens,  and  pullets  for  sale.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachin,  N.Y, 


Breeders  for  sale.  Egg*  and  chick*  in  season. 

A.  C.  JONES,  Marvel  Homestead  Farm, Geargetown,  Delaware 

WyckoffStriinS.C. W  Loghorns  eulwehs  g'cocks. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  M.  CASE,  Gilboa.N.Y. 

S.C.Rbodel»UndReds??“'*^'S«,r.h“ 

two  consecutive  years.  High-grade  utility  breeding 
stock,  also  eggs  for  hatching.  Send  tor  circular. 
MAI^LECKOFT  FARMS,  Bo*  R,  Pawling, N.Y. 

WILD  GEESE  f»rSale 


Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  and  Ducklings 

Aldham  Poultry  Farm,  R.  34.  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

SOO  TEmiNQUfhifal  Rahnrne<>  Males. SI. SO  each 

L* T IN 0  If niTB LOgnOrnS  yiiippej  on  approval. 
Biverdale  Poultry  Farna,  Box  IBS.  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

Wanted-500 S.C. White  Leghorns  ^“’■J^^state 

price.  Strain.  H.  Sunrise  Farm,  Holbrook,  N.Y. 

Wanted-Pullets at 24  cts.  lb.  d'iuVe^ed^herV 

Write  what  you  have.  GEORGE  E.  BUCK.  Palmer.  Mass.’ 


Must  make  room 


HI  sell 


cheap.  Sprint;  Hill  Farm,  Boslyu,  Long  Xslaud 


^pecml 
ipai'r  Cerms; 

WE  have  some  special 
rates  for  subscribers 
and  Subscription  Workers 
for  use  during  the  FAIR 
Season.  Send  for  them. 
"A  postal  will  do 


‘M’ 


Department 

The  R  ural  New-Y orl^er 

333  IVest  30th  Street,  New  York.  City 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


On  February  21,  1017.  I  shipped  to 
1..  M.  Oilbert.  wholesale  eonimission  mor¬ 
el  22  Cnllowhill  street.  I’hiladelphia, 

..  fat  Piarre<l  Koek  hens,  for  which 
1  wa  to  receive  22c  i)er  i)ound.  The 
net  5  ocfeds  airiounled  to  .$2S..‘!()  iifter 
deiliictinp  expressage  and  commission. 
Aff<‘r  several  we(‘ks  had  ])ass(‘d  T  received 
oi  account,  with  j)roinise  that  bal¬ 
ance  would  he  at  this  rate  every  week 
until  debt  uas  paid.  After  receivina:  fir.st 
Iiayment  in  March  I  luive  not  I'cceived 
any  more.  Have  written  twice,  hut  have 
had  no  answer.  I  have  shipped  to  Mr. 
(Jilhert  tor  several  years.  Tie  has  alw.iy.s 
been  p.ronipt  heretofore.  Ilis  first  letter 
.stated  that  he  had  had  .some  financial 
difficulties,  hut  that  he  would  p.ay  every 
cent  of  the  .$22.04  still  owing,  hut  to 
date  has  not  i)aid  or  <Toes  not  answer  my 
letters.  G.  F.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

IVe  have  other  claims  against  L.  M. 
rtilhert  of  I’hiliidelphia.  Pa.,  which  we 
haA'O  ueen  unable  to  collect,  and  we  are 
printing  the  above  letter  merely  for  the 
information  of  otluu’  shippers  who  may 
he  solicited  by  him  to  ship  him  their 
jii’oduce. 

In  1014  D.  B.  Cornell  &  Co.,  Ot.  Bar¬ 
rington,  Mass.,  through  an  agent  named 
J.  J.  Booker,  induced  my  client  to  sign 
one  of  CorneH’s  contracts  by  the  terms 
of  which  the  defendant,  if  he  withdrew 
the  premises,  Avas  to  pay  a  withdrawal 
fee  and  which  in  his  case  amounted  to 
$2G4.  At  the  time  of  making  the  con¬ 
tract  the  agent  secured  $20  from  the  de¬ 
fendant  and  a  couple  of  years  later  the 
defendant  wrote  to  Cornell  that  he  de¬ 
sired  withdraw  his  farm.  At  that 
time  h.,  discovered  for  the  first  time  that 
he  was  liable  to  a  withdrawal  fee  of 
$204.  upon  which  he  was  credited  the 
.$20  paid  at  the  time  of  .signing  the  al¬ 
leged  contract,  leaving  a  balance  of  $244. 
Cornell  wrote  him  several  letters  in  which 
he  demanded  this  amount  and  at  various 
times  sent  him  printed  matter  informing 
him  of  the  dire  consequences  Avhich  fol¬ 
lowed  a  refusal  of  parties  to  pay  a  Avith- 
drawal  fee.  Among  other  papers  sent 
the  defendant  was  one  in  which  Cornell 
set  forth  the  fact  that  he  was  a  resident 
of  New  York  City,  having  a  home  at  120 
West  GOth  street,  and  advising  that  it 
was  useless  to  attempt  to  change  the 
place  of  trial,  and  that  the  net  result 
wa.s  that  the  client’s  attorney  got  a  tri]) 
to  New  York  at  considerable  expense  to 
his  client,  “only  to  find  that  he  cannot 
secure  the  change.”  “This  useless  move 
cost  around  $.50  and  you  haven’t  even 
started.”  And  a  lot  more  bunk  to  the 
same  effect  was  set  forth  in  this  state¬ 
ment.  In  this  particular  case  I  made  a 
motion  to  change  the  place  of  trial  from 
New  York  County  to  Lewis  County  upon 
the  ground  that  Cornel!  w.as  not  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  New  York  State.  My  papers  also 
showed  that  F).  B.  Cornell  Company  was 
incorporated  in  the  State  of  Delaware, 
and  it  also  filed  a  certific.ate  of  condition 
in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  for  the 
yeai’S  1914,  1915  and  191G.  I  also  had 
iiflidavits  from  Great  Barrington,  Mas.s., 
which  is  the  real  home  of  Cornell,  show¬ 
ing  that  Cornell  and  his  family  both  re¬ 
sided  there  and  that  he  was  assessed  for 
j)oll  tax  in  the  town  of  Great  Barrington 
for  the  year  191G.  I  also  had  affidavits 
showing  numerous  letters  and  statements 
mailed  by  Cornell  showing  his  address 
to  be  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  and  cop¬ 
ies  of  letters  sent  out  by  Cornell  in 
which  he  was  addressed  at  Great  Barring¬ 
ton.  Mass.  I  had  an  affidavit  showing 
that  Cornell  w'as  not  a  resident  of  12G 
West  IGGth  street,  but  that,  on  the  con- 
tr.ary,  he  had  only  rented  a  small  bed¬ 
room  there,  had  only  appeared  there  a 
few  times  and  had  advised  the  landlady 
to  forward  any  mail  Avhich  came  to  him 
there  to  Great  Barrington,  IMass.  That 
Cornell  only  paid  for  this  room  in  New 
York  City  when  he  occupied  it.  In  the 
action  in  Avhich  my  motion  was  made 
Cornell  appeared  by  one  Thomas  Benton 
Wilgu.s,  of  50  West  24th  street.  New 
York  City,  and  after  my  motion  to  change 
the  place  of  trial  Avas  made  Cornell, 
through  his  attorney,  offered  to  let  my 
client  convpromise  for  $100.  Ths  Ave  de¬ 
clined  to  do.  My  motion  to  change  the 
place  of  trial  was  made  returnable  in 
NeAv  York  City  on  July  16th  and  no  ap¬ 
pearance  was  made  on  the  part  of  Cor¬ 
nell  to  contest  the  motion  and  the  mo¬ 
tion  to  change  the  place  of  tidal  from 
New  York  County  to  Lewis  County  Avas 
granted  by  default.  r.  E.  n. 

Ncav  York. 

The  above  statement  illustrates  the 
means  taken  by  D.  B.  Cornell  &  Co.  to 
bluff  and  hulldoxe  farmers  into  paying  a 
Avithdrawal  fee.  When  farmers  .show  a 
disposition  to  fight  for  their  rights  as  this 
farmer  did  Cornell  fails  to  come  into 
court  to  oppose  the  motion.  The  first 
essential  of  a  plaintiff  in  the  eyes  of  the 
court  is  that  he  must  “come  to  court 
Avith  clean  hands.”  This  Cornell  cannot 
do — ^the  $20  advance  fee  is  secured  by 
misrepresentations  and  fraud  practiced 
by  the  Cornell  agent  Looker.  The  farm 


owner  i.s  told  that  if  the  farm  is  not  sold 
the  $20  is  refunded.  The  Avithdrawal 
fee  clause  in  these  contracts  Avill  not 
stand  the  light  of  the  courts,  so  Coi-- 
nell  depends  on  his  game  of  bluff  to  get 
money  settlements  from  farmers  in  c.a.ses 
of  this  kind.  It  is  needless  to  add  th.at 
no  money  is  due  Cornell  and  Tx)oker  on 
such  contracts.  If  justice  Avere  done  Cor¬ 
nell  Avould  he  obliged  to  refund  the  $20 
advanced. 

In_  your  is.sne  of  August  4th  in  your 
I’uhlislier’s  Desk  def)artment  is  a  note 
Avritten  by  a  correspondent  from  Con¬ 
necticut  in  regard  to  the  Hercules  Tire 
(’ompany,  17S9  Broadw.ay,  Ncav  York 
city,  in  which_  he  notes  the  selling  of  tAvo 
tires  to  a  friend  in  Connecticut,  Avhich 
turned  out  to  be  worthless.  On  .Tune 
2.‘lrd  my  son  purchased,  from  the  same 
company,  two  tires,  .20  by  at  cost 

of  $19..50,  under  a  guarantee  to  run 
4,000  miles,  or  to  replace  with  another 
tire  for  half  of  that  price.  The  tires 
actually  ran  about  2.5  or  .50  miles  in 
all  when  they  both  bleAV  out  beyond  i-e- 
pair.  The  tires  Avere  returned  to  the 
Hercules  Company  and  demand  made  for 
the  7'eturn  of  the  money  paid.  This 
Avas  refu.sed.  and  the  offer  on  the  guar¬ 
antee  Avas  the  only  one  made  him.  As 
the  tiros,  _  apparently,  Avere  absolutely 
worthless  it  would  h.ave  b('en  useless  to 
have  taken  other  tires  at  lialf  price,  7’un- 
ning  not  over  50  miles.  IVIy  son  placed 
the  matter  in  the  hands  of  an  attorney, 
who  has  been  making  inquiry  into  the 
financial  condition  of  the  company,  and 
finding  them  to  be  ab.solutely  irresponsi¬ 
ble.  any  judgment  obtained  against  them 
AA'ould  be  useless.  a.  r. 

NeAV  York. 

The  aboA’o  report  is  the  usual  expe¬ 
rience  of  those  patronizing  b.argain  tire 
owners.  We  have  publi.shed  the  expe¬ 
rience'  of  several  of  our  people  in  their 
de.alings  Avith  the  Akron  Tire  Company. 
Avhich  seems  to  be  another  name  for  the 
Hercules  Tire  Company,  ooA'ering  a  pe- 
n-iod  of  seve7-al  ye.ars  back.  The  Akron 
55re  Company  seems  to  be  able  to  buy 
space  in  some  of  the  farm  ])apei\s.  We 
are  A'ery  so7'7’y  for  autoi77obile  oAvners, 
faianers  or  otherwise,  aa'Iio  7nay  be  in¬ 
duced  to  send  their  money  to  the  firm  for 
well-nigh  Avoi-thless  tires.  The  ui)keep 
071  automobiles  is  sufficientlyy  large 
Avithout  AVJisting  any  mo7iey  on  “g.vp” 
tire  houses  of  this  sort. 

It  gives  me  gi-eat  pleasure  to  infoi'm 
you  that  a  few  days  ago  I  received  the 
New  England  Biscuit  Company’s  check 

from  - - Service  Bureau,  for 

$1,44,  being  settlement  in  full  of  my  cl.aim 
against  the  biscuit  company.  I  do  not 
think  they  would  have  ever  made  set¬ 
tlement  if  you  have  not  given  them  a 
prodding.  I  thank  you  A^ei’y  much  for 
your  help  in  this  matter  and  it  will  be 
my  pleasure  to  continue  speaking  a  good 
word  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  whenever  I  have 
the  opportunity.  ~  L,  E.  E. 

New  Hampshire. 

This  little  service  to  the  above  sub¬ 
scriber  is  in  connection  with  an  order 
sent  to  the  New  England  Biscuit  Co,, 
Woi’cester,  hlass.,  for  a  barrel  of  broken 
crackers.  The  baiTol  of  crackers,  when 
they  ariuAmd,  wei'e  described  by  L.  E.  E. 
as  having  a  rancid  and  greasy  smell  and 
taste,  and  also  contained  pieces  of 
string,  sticks,  cardboai-d,  calico,  moldy 
cake  fi'osting,  dog  biscuit,  and  were  unfit 
for  human  consumption.  After  sampling 
a  small  quantity  of  the  biscuits  they  Aver-e 
retU7’ned  to  the  Ncav  England  Biscuit 
Co.,  under  the  fi7TO’s  guarantee  of  satis- 
Laction,  or  refund  of  purchase  pi’ice. 
A  deduction  of  $1.19  Avas  7nade  for  the 
small  sa7nple  of  cracke7*s  that  Avere  used. 
The  subseribe7*s  Avei'e  unable  to  get  ad¬ 
justment  fi'om  the  company  and  appealed 
to  the  publication  which  carried  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  the  Ncav  Engla7id  Biscuit 
Co.  The  correspondence  with  this  i)ub- 
licatio7i  shoAved  cleardy  that  the  publish¬ 
er  was  inclined  to  support  the  unreason¬ 
able  deduction  made  by  the  advertiser. 
Then  L.  E.  E.  Avrote  “Publisher’s  Desk,” 
with  the  I'esult  that  the  full  purchase 
I)rice  was  refunded  plus  the  return 
freight  charges. 

Fa7‘mors  are  7iot  sIoav  to  recognize  that 
this  so-calle<l  “Se7*vice  Bureau”  is  7iiain- 
tained  for  the  i)urpose  of  ac‘cele7-ating 
adver-tising  and  supporting  injustice  on 
advertising.  The  correspondence  in  this 
case  is  illuminating,  but  too  bulky  to 
print. 
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Get  Tkss  Free  Paint  Book 

It  tells  wliich  paint  costs  least.  How  to  painS 
easiest  and  cheapest.  jWhen  to  paint  for  best  re¬ 
sults.  How  to  prevent  fading-,  chalking,  blistering 
and  peeling. 

How;  to  paint  silos  and  barns,  houses  (inside  or 
outside),  wagons,  carriages  and  automobiles.  In 
this  book  we  have  tried  to  answer  every  paint  ques-^ 
tion,  but  if  you  have  any  not  answered  in  the  book, 
our  Service  Department  will  gladly  answer  them. 

Before  doing  any  painting  it  will  surely  pay 
you  to  write  now  for  j'-our  free  copy  of 

Farmer’s  Paint  Book  No.  H  70 

HARRISONS,  INC. 

Established  1793 

Philadelpliia,  Chicago,  New  York,  Minneapolis 
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Better  Buy  That 

BuggyNOW 


Save$2Clto$40 


,  1  am  goingf  to , 

bay  genuine  Spi 
they  will  never 


,  „Koing  higher  every  day  —  bo  are  buggy  prices, 
Bat  if  you  are  ffoina  to  need  a  buRgy  this  or  next 


w  Bat  if  you  are  ffoinir  to  need  a  bugg> _ _ 

I  JBpring,  better  buy  KOW.  Just  write  a  postal  and  get  my 
'  After  Barvest  Cut  Prieo  List*  *  and  catalog  of  my  xac 


SPLIT  HICKORY 


Buggies  and  Harness  and  see  the  big  bargains  1  am 
oiTering  those  who  buy  NOW  before  the  higher 
I  prices  go  into  effect.  See  how  I  wilt  aave  you  $20  to  $40  on 
'  any  of  the  150  nifty,  snappy  etylcs  shown.  Next  year  prices 
\  will  almost  double.  I  0ve  30  Days  FREE  Road  Teat  and 
^  2  Year  Guarantee.  Spnt  Hickory  Vehicles  always  give  aat* 
m  iafaction.  Don^t  delay^send  today  and  get  my  big  moneys 
0  aavlog  prices.  - - 


Green  Mountain  Silos 

Cannot  lilow  Over 

Our  new  system  of  guy  wires  holds 
the  silo  iirin  in.  any  wind  (wo 
guarantee  it).  All  staves  are 
treated  with  creosote  oil  iircserva- 
tlve;  hoops  are  extra  strong;  doors 
fit  tight — like  a  refrigerator.  Write 
today  for  Green  Mountain  Silo 
literature. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


'On  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop-^ 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  p» 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  ThS 
International  Silo  Co.,  113  Flood  llldg.,  I)IeudriIIo,ra. 


Stock  Profits 

‘^Silverize 
Your  Silage” 

Silver-cut  silage  is  “different.'’  Cut 
yours  the  “Silver”  w.ay.  Make  it  mold- 
proof.  Packs  air-tight— fermentyjroperly— 
makes  better  food  for  stock.  World-record 
animals  eat  Silverized  silage.  Ask  for  book, 
on  Silverized  Silage— convincing  proof. 

“Ohio”  features— beater  feed, spring-proof  knives 
friction  reverse,  direct  drive.  The  leader  every¬ 
where.  Seven  sizes.  40  to  300  tons  a  day— 4 
horse-power  gas  to  big  tractors. 

The  Silver  Mfg.  Co. 

■ox  364  . 

SaTem  Ohio 

Ask  for  catalog  and 
gpecial  printed  matter 


J/Vorld’s  Best 
Roofing 


Freight 
Paid 


Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings,  Wallboard.  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Uock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.  We  Pay  the  Freight. 


Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 


cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
profits.  Ask  for  Book 
No.  973 

GARAGE  $69.50  AND  UP 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
^anyplace,  Send  postal  fop 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  '^nWARDS  MFC.  CO., 

923-973  Pike  St..  Cincinnati,  6. 


Books  Worth  Baying 


Landscape  Gardening,  Parsons . 2.00 

Lawn  Making,  Barron .  1.10 

Fertilizers  and  Crops,  Van  Slyke...,  2.50 
Weeds  of  Farm  and  Garden,  Pammel  1.60 

Book  of  Wheat,  Dondlinger .  2.00 

Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard..  1.00 
Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King....  1.50 

Study  of  Corn,  Sboesmlth . 60 

IThe  Soil,  King .  1,60 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Don’t !  Don’t !  Don’t !  .ship  oggs  oi- 
other  produce  to  any  commi.ssion  house 
or  other  i-eceiver  without  fi7-.st  looking  up 
the  responsibility  of  the  individual  or 
house. 


Use  NATCO  Drain  Tile— Last  Forever 

Farm  drainage  needs  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made'*of 
best  Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned.  Don’t  have  to  dig  ’em  up 
to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
lots.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  IMPERISH- 
XT  •  1  v'.  n  ^ ABLE  SILO,  Natco  Building  Tile  and  Natco  Sewer  Pipe, 

Nabonal  Fire  Proofing  Company  •  1121  FuUon  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


I. 


f 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Current  prices  and  nows  at  New  York  and 
iiC.r-r  places  noted. 

m;W  YOKK,  AT'CrST  23,  1017. 
BUTTEB. 

'I'ho  market  is  firm,  nd  prices  one-half  to 
one  cent  higher  on  both  dairy  and  creamery. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  4.1  @  41J^j 

Good  to  Choice  .  40  (@  42 

Bower  Grades .  30  @  3‘J 

Dairy,  best .  41  @  42 

Common  to  Good .  30  ®  40 

City  made .  33  ®  30 

Packintr  Stock .  31  @  35 

Process  .  30  @  40 


Elgin,  Ill.,  butter  market,  40  cents. 

CHEESE. 

T.ocal  business  very  liglit  at  the  recent  ad¬ 
vance.  Wisconsin  markets  are  reported  sliglilly 
higher.  A  considerable  quantity  of  skims  re¬ 
ported  as  loading  for  export. 

CHEESE. 


Whole  Milk,  fancy  . 

Good  to  choice . 

Lower  grades . . 

.  2V4® 

24 

23 

21 

17>iS 

Fair  to  good . 

.  y  (a 

15 

,,  atertown,  N.  T . 

.  22V<i@ 

T-H 

Utica,  N.Y . 

.  22*4® 

22*.j 

EGGS. 

Average  receipts  continue  irregular  iii  quality, 
and  choice  heat-free  stock  is  two  cents  higher. 
In  hot  weather  frequent  gathering  of  eggs 
makes  a  decided  improvement  in  quality.  No 
matter  how  many  nests  there  are,  some  are 
sure  to  be  more  popular  wnd  occupied  all  the 
forenoon.  A  collection  should  be  made  from 
such  nesta  by  10  A.  M.,  and  again  shortly 
after  noon,  and  a  special  search  made  under 
any  hens  getting  broody.  Some  hens  lay  one 
or  two  eggs  after  they  start  sitting.  If  shut 
up  the  first  day,  an  egg  is  found  in  the  jail, 
and  their  Jailer  feels  that  he  has  made  a 
mistake,  so  that  the  hen  is  let  out  and  j)rob- 
ably  permitted  to  sit  two  or  three  days  more. 
Eggs  remaining  under  such  hbns  half  a  day 
or  longer  in  hot  weather  will  make  trouble 


for  tile  seller. 

White,  choice  to  fancy .  54  @  5C 

Medium  to  good .  48  @  62 

Mixed  colors,  liest .  48  @  60 

Common  to  good .  40  @  46 

Gathered,  best .  44  ®  45 

Medium  to  good  .  35  ®  40 

bower  grades .  22  ®  30 

LIVE  POULTBY. 

rollers,  lb .  28  @  32 

Spring  Ducks,  lb .  22  ®  23 

Fowls  .  24  @  27 

Boosters  .  15  ®  10 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  best  lb .  30  @  32 

Common  to  good  .  20  @  25 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  30  ®  33 

Roasters  .  28  @  30 

Fowls . 22  @  25 

Roosters .  1<  @  '8 

Spring  Ducks .  20  @  22 

Squabs,  dox .  i  50  @  4  26 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Native  Steers .  8  50  @14  00 

Bulls . :...  0  00  ®  9  60 

Cows  .  4  50  @  8  75 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 1500  @17  00 

Culls .  8  00  @12  00 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  6  00  @10  ,50 

Lambs  . 80  @16  75 

Hogs . 18  00  @19  25 


WOOL. 

Mill  demand  is  only  mo<lerato,  the  greaiest 
commereial  interest  being  in  probable  Govern¬ 
ment  imreliases.  Recent  business  at  Boston 
has  heen:  New  York  and  Bostoit  unwashed 
Delaine,  73  to  7.7;  tbree-elgilits  blood,  77. 
Oiiio  and  Penn,  half  blood  combing,  75;  llirec- 
eiglits  blocxl,  75  to  7C.  Texas  fine  scoured, 
.81.45  to  .81.70.  Oregon  clothing,  Jfl.OO  to  .$1.05. 

FRUITS. 

Largo  quantities  of  cull  apples  are  on  hand, 
Imt  fairly  sizable  lots  of  hand-picked  in  bar¬ 
rels  and  bushel  baskets  have  arrived.  Best 
(Jravenstein,  Wealthy  and  Duchess  iiave  sold 
around  $5  per  barrel.  Peaches  are  selling  in 
a  wide  rang©  owing  to  irregular  quality.  Very 
few  are  good  enough  to  exceed  $3  per  six-basket 
crate,  and  most  lots  going  under  .$2.25.  Pearfs 
In  larger  supply,  Clapp’s  Favorite,  selling  at 
tlie  highest  price  when  choice.  Muskmelons 
s<‘lling  well,  though  mainly  at  low  prices. 
Huckleberries  higher.  A  few  grapes  from  the 
■Middle  South  are  on  hand,  bringing  arouud 


tlireo  cent.s  per  pound. 

Apples,  Wealthy,  bbl . 3  51)  @  5  25 

Oldenburg  .  3  DO  ®  5  09 

Common  Summer  sorts  .  2  00  ®  3  00 

Drops  and  Culls,  bu .  30  @  60 

Blackberries,  qt .  12  @  14 

Huckleberries,  qt .  11  @  18 

Muskmelons,  bu .  50  @2.50 

Watermelons,  carload . 150  00®  300  00 

Peaches,  Del.  and  Md.,  crate .  1  00  @3  00 

West  Va.,  crate .  2  00  ®  3  CO 

Pennsylvania,  crate  .  160  @  2  25 

.Jersey,  crate .  150  @2  25 

Nearby,  16-qt.  bkt, . 40  @  75 

G  rapes,  41b.  bkt .  10  ®  12 

Raspberries,  red,  pint .  4  @  13 

I’ears,  Le  Conte,  bbl .  2  60  @  3  50 

Kieffer,  bbl .  2  50  @3  00 

Nearby,  bu .  1  00  @  2  00 

Plums,  81b.  bkt .  30  @  40 


VEGETABLES. 

'I'lie  potato  market  is  a  little  sirouger  on 
tile  Ijetter  (lualitles,  but  under  graden  are 
very  slow.  Onions  lower  except  for  fancy. 
The  dry  weather  lias  matured  corn  rapidly, 
HO  tliat  receipts  from  nearby  are  very  large, 
and  only  fancy  bringing  above  $1  per  100. 


(hicumbers  very  low.  Tomatoes  in  large  supply 
but  averaging  low  grade. 

Potatoes-Long  Island,  bbl .  3  50  @4  00 

Del.  and  Md  .  3  00  @  3  ,50 

Jersey .  3  25  @  3  75 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  2  60  @  5  00 

Beets,  bbl .  1  75  ®  2  25 

Cayots,  bbl .  1  50  ®  2  50 

Cabbage,  bbl .  60  @  1  00 

Lettuce,  taalf-bbl.  basket .  25  ®  25 

Onions,  Oranuc  Co.,  lOOib  bag  .  1  50  ®  2  50 

Nearby,  bu . , .  100  @2  25 

Peppers,  bbl . 1  00  €>  1  75 

String  Beans  bu .  50  @2  00 

Turnips,  bbl .  75  @2  00 

Squash,  bbl .  75  @  1  50 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  .50  @  75 

Peas,  bu .  50  @  2  00 

Tomatoes,  ji-bu.  bkt .  25®  30 

Nearby.  3  pk.  box  .  ,50  @  2  00 

Horseradish,  100  lbs .  4  00  @  9  00 

Lima  Beaus,  bu .  1  00  ®  2  25 

Cucumbers,  bu .  60  @  75 

Sweet  Corn,  nearby,  100  .  50  @  1  25 

Pickles,  bbl .  150  @2  25 

Okra,  bu .  1  00  @  2  00 

Cauliflower,  2  bu.  crate .  1  W  @  2  50 

Celery,  .doz .  25  @  40 

Kale,  bbl .  25  @  50 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Uay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  22  00  @23  00 


No.  2 . 19  00  @2100 

No,  3 . . . . . 10  00  @17  50 


Clover  mixed . 15  00  @20  00 

Straw,  Rye . 13  00  @15  00 


PHILADELPHIA  WHOLESALE  MARKET. 

Birri'ERl. 

Market  firm,  though  some  stock  showed  sum¬ 
mer  defects  .•ind  liad  to  go  at  cut  iirices.  Best 
<-reaiuer,v.  44(J;'4.‘;  common  to  good,  40@43; 
prints,  4(!r(;4y. 

f  EGGS. 

Clu,  c  heat  free  in  very  small  supply.  Nearby 
t>est,  4ti(}X‘18;  good  to  clioiee  gathered  40(H;42. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Ducks  and  Fowls  firm;  chickens  dull.  Fowlsi, 
2,3(?/>2.5;  roosters.  l(l(ij;17:  cliickcns,  24'fj!28; 
du<-ks,  17@20;  pigeons,  pair,  2()t?i!25. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turk(‘ys  and  fowls  scarce.  Broilers  in  large 
sniipl.v.  Fowls.  24(®27 ;  roosters,  broil¬ 

ers,  28<fi'.33;  turkeys,  20@24;  ducks,  21'S'22; 
squaits,  doz.,  $2.75(S1?4. 

FRUITS. 

Choice  apples  in  good  demand;  poor  sale 
for  culls.  Apples,  %-ltkt.,  ;  pcaclies, 

liu..  .$l.."iO(f5!.f2;  imars,  Bartlett,  bu. 

$2.25;  muskmelons,  nearby,  00@.$1. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes  in  m<Klerate  supply  and  selling 
well;  sweets  dull;  onions  lower.  Potatoes, 
libl,,  .$2(??.‘f3.75;  %-bu.,  !>0(f^75;  sweets,  bl)l., 

$2<S;.$4.75;  onions,  %-bu.,  75(a).$l. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Supplies  moderate.  Timotliy,  No.  1,  .$20(151 
.$21;  No.  2,  .$17..5()(fi!$lS..50;  No.  3,  .$15.r)()((i} 

.$1(:.."0;  clover  mixed,  .$14(S}.$18.  Rye  straw, 
$12(?r.$12..5(). 

LIVE  STOCK, 

Offerings  of  steers  and  otlier  l)eof  stocks 
mninlv  inferior.  Steers.  .$10.28(};;.$13.25 ;  Imlls, 
$7.25(?/!$!).25;  cows,  $5.2.5(?tl.$S);  calves,  .$10..'0rf|! 
$10..50;  sheep,  .$5(?g.$11.50;  lambs,  .$11.00(te.$l(!.00; 
hogs,  .$2()(a!.$20. .■)(). 


TheVIRGINIA 
FRUIT  SIZER 

A  remarkable  development  in  fruit  sizing  ma¬ 
chines.  Make  it  at  home  for  fifteen  dollars. 
A  dollar  for  blue  prints  and  directions.  Write 
for  particulars.  G.  C.  Starcher,  Auburn,  Alabama 


340  ACRES  $9,500 

Located  5  miles  from  R.R.  station,  hilly  country : 
215  acres  productive  land;  100  acres  woodland;  25 
acres  timber;  2  sets  buildings,  watered  by  springs 
and  wells,  together  with  team,  B  cows,  and  lino  of 
farming  tools.  Price  $9,500.  Terms, '$5,000  down, 
balance  O')!  mortgage.  For  information,  write 
MINTZ,  210  Phclptt  Bldg.,  BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 


THE  GILBERT  FARM  SCHOOL 

For  information  concerning  admission  and  course 
of  study,  address  THE  GILBERT  FARM  SCHOOL,  Qtorgelown,  Conn 


Ambitious  Youths 

Sons  of  fiorista  and'markeb  gardeners,  who 
have  had  practical  working  experience  in  the  green¬ 
house  and  garden,  who  may  desire  to  enter  a 
broader  field  and  change  their  vocation  to  a  mer¬ 
cantile  pursuit,  shonld  find  their  opportunity  now. 
If  interested  communicate,  giving  particulars  as  to 
age,  experience,  salary  expected,  etc.,  with 

Seedsman,  P.  0.  Box  1721,  New  Yerk  City 


Subscribers*  Exchange 

If  you  wAnt  to  buy  or  sell  or  exehanire.  make  It  known  hero. 
This  Rate  will  bo  5  Cents  m  wort],  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  bo  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  fl'cnoral  manufacturers'  announcements 
not  admitted  hero.  Poultry,  Egg^  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  ffo  under  proper  beadintrs  on  other  paaen. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  bo  accepted  for 
this  column* 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week's  Issue* 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


W-\NTED — Experienced  man  (single  preferred) 
to  care  for  Belgian  mares  and  stallions;  must 
TiiHierstund  growing  colls;  must  1)0  temperate. 
Refereuees  re<iuired.  Address  NO.  2390,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


STEADY  MAN  for  general  farm  work;  must  bo 
good  milker  and  plowman;  good  wages  and 
year-round  position  for  satisfactory  man;  state 
age,  nationality,  experience  and  reference  in 
first  letter.  MERRYTHOUGHT  F.\R.M,  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Conn. 


FARM  MANAGER  WANTED— Man  with  expe¬ 
rience  in  raising  cattle,  bogs,  potatoes  and 
corn,  to  manage  farm  in  St.  Johns  County, 
IGorida;  climate  delightful  all  year;  good  open¬ 
ing  for  good  man.  Address  F.  W.  KIRTLAND, 
St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


W.VNTED — Man  and  wife;  man  to  do  general 
farm  work;  woman,  general  housework.  O. 
PERRY  BURR,  Romford,  Conn.;  phone  Wash- 
ingtou  5-3. 


WANTED — In  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  a  middle-aged 
woman  of  refinement  as  working  housekeeper 
in  a  family  of  two;  must  be  accustomed  to  live 
in  the  country  year  around;  references  re¬ 
quired;  will  be  treated  as  one  of  the  family. 
For  further  particulars  address  NO.  2421,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  or  Supt.,  at  liberty  Nov.  1st; 
.$1,800.00.  NO.  239G,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Good  reliable  farmer,  married,  to 
take  entire  charge  of  100-acre  farm  In  N.  J.; 
.$00  to  .$70  per  month,  house  and  privileges;  first- 
class  references  and  security  required.  NO. 
2414,  caro  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Herdsman  capable  of  assuming 
charge  of  a  herd  of  thirty  Hol.steiii.  In 
an.swering,  state  experience  and  salary  expect¬ 
ed.  Address  A.  C.  THOMAS,  Poxborough  State 
Hospital,  Foxborough,  Mass. 


AV.VNTKD — Single  man  to  take  charge  of  my 
farm;  must  have  general  experience,  use  of 
machinery,  including  tractor;  no  stock  kept; 
state  wages  desired  and  references.  SUNNY- 
SIDE  FARM,  Towaco,  N.  J. 


MARRIED  MAN  wanted  at  once;  wife  must  bo 
a  good  cook  and  neat  housekeeper;  man’s 
work  driving  team  and  general  farm  work. 
State  nationality,  age,  references  and  wages  in 
first  letter;  positions  open  for  single  men. 
BELLE-ELLEN  STOCK  FARMS,  Sussex,  N.  J. 


.M.VURIED  MAN  on  general  farm;  wife  to  keep 
liouso  for  owner;  must  be  capable;  wages 
.$45  and  board;  good  place  to  live  and  work; 
send  references.  BORGE.SON  DUOS.,  Liteiifield, 
Conn. 


WANTED — A  first-class  herdsman  and  butter- 
maker,  familiar  with  thoroughbred  Guern¬ 
seys  A.  R.  work  to  take  charge  of  herd;  highest 
wages  paid  and  bungalow  funiished;  married 
man  preferred;  state  size  of  family,  age.  -ox- 
perieuce,  etc.  NO.  2413,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


W.VNTED — Young  man  for  dairy,  to  care  for 
3.5  milking  cows;  good  milker;  $40  per  month. 
EDW.  F.  HARRIS,  Quinton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — First-class  farm  superintendent  and 
orchardist  desires  to  make  a  change;  technical 
man — Oregon  and  New  Jersey  methods;  age  30; 
work  can  be  seen;  best  references  and  record. 
NO.  2418  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


l'<)FI/rRYM.\N  desires  to  change  loeation; 

wishes  employment  in  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  .1., 
or  vicinity;  experienced  in  dry-picking,  dairy¬ 
ing  and  general  farming.  CIjOVERDALB 
F.\RM,  Verona,  N.  Y. 


COi’PLE  to  take  care  of  farm  or  gentleman’s 
place;  best  references;  no  family.  E.  W. 
SLATER,  15  Sutton  I’lace,  New  York  City. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent, 


FARM  WANTED  for  about  $3,500;  equi  in  2- 
famil.v  house  in  Arlington,  N.  J. ;  w  d  add 
small  amount  ca*di.  HARRY  VAIL,  New  Mil¬ 
ford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN — Competent;  must  bo  willing 

worker';  state  full  particulars  concerning  abil¬ 
ity  and  wages  demanded  first  letter.  SUNNY- 
ItKOOK  FARM,  Smithtown,  N.  Y. 


W.LN'l’ED — CU?an  dry  band  milkers  for  certified 
dairy:  15  cows;  no  oulsido  work:  wages,  .$40 
and  maintenance.  RARITAN  VALLEY  FARMS, 
Somerville,  N,  J, 


W.VNTED — An'  energetic  man  for  dairy  and 
farm;  certified  milk  produced;  high  wages 
paid.  ROBERT  M.  FENN,  Brookdalo  Farms, 
Middlebury,  Conn. 


WANTED — Herdsman,  experienced  In  A.  R.  O. 

work;  married  man  preferred;  references. 
F7SHKILL  FARMS,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — ^Marb  for  general  farm  work;  single; 

temperate;  .$30  and  board.  NO.  2430,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  for  general  farm  work;  inex¬ 
perienced  man  or  boy  would  do.  P.  B. 
WHITEHEAD,  Romford,  Conn. 


POULTRYMAN  wanted  at  once;  must  be  a  sin¬ 
gle,  experienced,  capal)le  man,  tliat  can  get 
results  on  a  large  modern  plant;  state  age,  na¬ 
tionality,  references  and  wages  in  first  letter; 
positions  open  for  general  farm  hands.  BELLE- 
ELLEN  STOCK  FARMS,  J.  L.  Hamilton,  Mgr., 
Sussex,  N.  J. 


FIRST  CLASS,  single  dairyman  and  an  assis¬ 
tant,  for  small  Ohio  Guernsey  herd;  up-to- 
date  equipment;  pleasant  location;  must  be 
competent,  reliable,  with  good  habits.  Write 
fully,  with  references  and  wages  expected,  NO, 
2402,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HAVE  farm  in  Connecticut,  with  2.500  or  more 
White  Leghorns  and  Rhode  Island  Red  hens 
and  want  a  competent  man  on  profit-sharing 
plan,  with  small  guaranteed  salary.  Address, 
with  references,  LOCK  BOX  G,  Palmer*,  Mass. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED  as  working  foreman  by 
experienced  young  married  man;  Italian; 
sober,  Industrious,  honest  and  clean.  NO. 
2420,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  superintendent  on  a 
private  place  by  a  young  married  man  where 
good  ability  to  manage  farming  and  handling 
men  are  required;  20  years’  practical  experi¬ 
ence,  five  la  present  place;  no  proposition  less 
than  $1500  a  year  considered.  NO.  2415,  care 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


POULTRY  MAN,  managed  own  farm  success¬ 
fully  10  years,  seeks  same  position  on  large 
plant;  our  farm  sold  to  settle  estate.  NO. 
2410,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  age  C2,  wants  work  as  care¬ 
taker  for  Winter  on  small  place  whore  he 
can  care  for  garden  and  berries  iiii  Summer,  or 
would  like  to  hear  from  widow  or  aged  couple 
owning  small  farm  where  he  can  have  good 
home.  BOX  88,  Stamford,  Conn. 


■W.VNTED — Position  as  superintendent  of  private 
estate  by  American  man;  small  family;  many 
years’  practical  experience;  very  best  refer¬ 
ences.  NO.  2412,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  young  married  Yankee  farmer 
and  business  man,  position  as  manager  of  a 
farm  breeding  purebred  l)ogs.  preferal)ly  Berk- 
shires;  am  an  agrlenltural  college  graduate  and 
thoroughly  understand  farming  and  its  branches. 
No.  2430,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — ^Position  as  working  superintendent 
on  private  estate;  English:  married;  age  42; 
thoroughly  experienced  in  all  branches;  refer¬ 
ences;  at  liberty  October  1st.  NO.  2428,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — ^Young  man,  single,  energetic, 
capable,  strictly  sober,  desires  position  as 
manager  of  plant;  Cornell  training;  tliree  years’ 
experience  on  modem  commercial  i)lnnt.  NO. 
2429,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  and  duck  raiser,  experienced, 
dc.sires  position  as  manager  on  private  or 
commercial  poultry  plant;  six  years’  practieal 
experience  and  Ag.  training;  best  references 
as  to  character  and  ability.  NO.  2431,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  young  man,  position  as  herdsman; 

good  references;  Holsteiiis  ^ireferred.  NO. 
2432,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  married,  American,  32.  wishes  posi¬ 
tion;  dairy  preferred;  i)articulars  upon  re¬ 
quest.  EUGENE  JACOBS,  Unlonville,  Conn, 


HAVING  sold  my  farm,  would  like  to  recom¬ 
mend  my  farm  manager  to  someone  desiring 
an  A1  man.  NO,  2433,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FIRST-CLASS  MAN,  American,  married,  would 
like  to  work  large  farm,  fully  stocked.  Con¬ 
necticut  preferred,  on  shares,  with  option  of 
buying.  NO.  2423,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  10,  requires  position  as  assis¬ 
tant  dairyman;  is  good  dry-hand  milker,  and 
has  had  some  experience  in  feeding  and  care 
of  cows  aud  calves;  desires  to  learn  dairying 
thoroughly;  can  furnish  reference.  Address 
J.  BRYNB,  Meadowsweet  Farm,  Peekskill, 
N.  Y. 


W.VN'l'ED — Position  us  working  manager  or 
foreman;  efficient  in  raising  stock  and  all 
crops;  in  care  and  operation  of  modern  ma- 
cliinery  and  handling  men  to  best  advantage; 
would  consider  any  good  proitosition ;  small 
family;  best  reference.  NO.  2434,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  ft.VLE — Clioice  farms  in  the  celebrated 
Connecticut  River  Valley.  For  further  partic¬ 
ulars  address  the  owners.  APLIN  &  BUG- 
BEE,  Putney,  Vermont. 


200-ACRE  FARM — Productive;  near  R.  R.  and 
State  roail;  good  buildings,  ninning  water;  in¬ 
clude  mechanical  milker;  tliird  of  purchase 
price  (fowu.  NO.  2401,  caro  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Two  village  farms;  00  acres;  build- 
ing.s  new;  several  acres  mu<’k;  C(|uipped  30- 
-acre  poultry  plant;  fine  builiilngs.  JOHN 
SHOWERS,  Williamstown,  N.  Y. 


TWO  FARMS  for  sale;  one  suitalile  for  Sum¬ 
mer  I)oarders,  fruit,  etc.;  otlier  a  first  class 
dairy  farm.  D.  F.  ROBINSON,  1‘nwlet.  ’'t. 

DAIRY  FARM  FOR  SAI.E— Fine  Wholesale 
cream  proposition;  .$4,200;  imrt  casl  NO. 
2422,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  S.VLE — 52-acre  farm;  good  house,  build¬ 
ings,  orchards  and  land.  EDGEWOOD  FARM, 
IT.  P.  Groves,  Bridgeton,  N,  J. 


TO  SETTLE  ESTATE,  expert  poultry  man  will 
sell  interest  in  90-acre  poultry  farm.  No. 
2417,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  about  100  acres;  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars;  New  York  or  New  England  pre¬ 
ferred;  give  full  particulars,  lowest  price.  NO. 
2419,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Southern  peach  and  apple  farm; 

peaches  bearing;  apples  five  year  old;  six 
thousand  trees;  near  growing  city  of  Kings¬ 
port,  'Penn.,  and  the  great  'Virginia  coalfields. 
For  particulars  write  W.  B.  FORD,  Arcadia, 
Tenn. 


EQUIPPED,  modern  dairy  farm,  20  head,  14- 
rooiu  house,  improvements;  138  a<T<>s;  $11,- 
000,  half  cash.  Address  R.  F.  I>.  1.,  B'  X  110, 
Middletown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — 200-acre  dairy  farm,  20  miles 
north  Binghamton,  N.  Y. ;  easy  terms;  write 
particulars.  GUS  IIAWKEN,  95  Elmhurst,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich. 


WORTH  MORE  THAN  DOUliLK— 212  acres  at 
.$19;  fine  buildings;  good  location;  an  ideal 
stock  farm.  Address  WELLINGTON  CROSS, 
Fultonville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.VLE — Dairy  farm,  fully  equipped  with 
James’  coinplelo  outfit;  .$2,000  milk  house. 
Empire  milker,  Avatei*  system,  etc.;  room  for 
40  cows;  aI>out  200  acres.  Inquire  DR. 
GEOBGE  LENZ,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


W.VN’l'ED — To  rent,  with  option  of  buying, 
poultry  or  truck  farm.  New  York  or  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  M.  J.  FITZPATRICK,  Great  Neck,  L.  I. 


VILLAGE  FRUIT  FARM  for  sale;  13  acres;  9- 
rooni  Iiousc;  bathroom;  liardwood  Hoors;  hot 
water  boat;  barn;  cliicken  houses:  implements; 
.$i!,O00.  SALING,  Highland,  N.  Y.. 


OWING  to  death  of  wife  will  sell  7)lace  suit- 
nhle  for  Summer  boiirders  and  potiltry.  30- 
SEI’H  CHRISTIE,  Mount  Ivy,  N.  Y. 


EXCH-VNGE — 7-room  house  in  Flushing,  L.  I., 
plot  40x100,  value  .$5,400,  equity  .$3,400,  for 
farm  30  miles  out.  Address  NO.  2420,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — 2  acres;  stony,  near  railroad  sta¬ 
tion;  eomimitiug  distance.  FLOWER,  709 
Amsterdam  Avo.,  New  York. 


1.50  ACRES,  stock,  crops  and  tools;  near  town; 

immediate  possession.  J.  W.  ROWLA.'VDS, 
Ha  ml  Ron,  N.  Y. 


104  .VCRES,  adjoining  incorporated  village  and 
Colgate  University  campus.  M.  E.  COLE- 
GROVE,  liamilton,  N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFULLY  LOC.VTED  FARM  of  75  acres 
on  the  bills  of  Cliautauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  2 
miles  to  railroad;  good  buildings,  shaded 
yards,  fine  garage;  close  to  s<-bool.  Must  be 
sacrificed  on  account  of  poor  health  for  .$3r>0<'); 
crops,  stock  and  tools  if  desired.  VI.NTON 
FAR.M,  Forestville,  N.  Y. 


OLD  WINSHIP  HOMESTEAD  FOR  SAI.E.— Ex¬ 
cellent  farm,  140  acres,  on  new  State  Road, 
Owego  Valley,  %  mile  from  tow-n;  for  sale  on 
easy  terms.  Large  house  and  barns,  good'  repair; 
liathroom,  furnace,  electric  lights;  must  be  sold 
wltiiout  delay,  account  closing  estate.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  address  R.  O.  PATCH,  Berkshire,  'Tioga 
Co.,  N.  Y.  . 


Miscellaneous 


DR.VFTED  M,\N  must  sell  his  new  tractors. 

'two  All-Purpose  'Tractors  were  ordered  from 
tlie  Advance- Ruiuely  Company’s  factoi-y  at  La- 
I’orte,  Ind.,  before  the  tractor  expert  of  this 
firm  was  drafted  for  tlie  war.  The  firm  now 
dissolves  and  tlie  two  tractors  are  for  sale  for 
.$1500.  Tliey  have  now  arrived  and  will  be  sold 
new  just  as  they  came  from  the  factory,  whose 
juice  for  tliem  is  $950  each,  BABCOCK  & 
MOORE,  Rockville,  Md, 


FOR  SALE — New  Process  Mamifaeturing  Oom- 
Iinny  corn  liarvester;  .$12;  used  once.  S.  U. 
ROBERTS,  South  Attleboro,  Mass. 


SIX  HORSE  I.  H.  0.  gasoline  Lay  press;  10x18 
lialo  chamber;  good  condition;  sale  or  ex- 
cliaiige  for  automobile;  must  be  in  good  shape. 
JAS.  D.  HARVEY,  Deer  Park,  Ind. 


EI.BEU'TA  PEACHES— Extras,  .$1.2.5  bushel;  2 
biisliels  delivered,  .$3.00.  Niagara  and  Con¬ 
cord  Grapes,  $5.00  lOO  lbs.  delivered.  DANIEL 
POMEROY,  English  Walnut  Oreliard,  Lockport, 


SIN(!LE  FARMER  (Protestant),  able  to  milk 
fine  cows;  team  or  other  farm  work.  J.  O. 
n.VJ.E,  Bylleld,  Mass. 


SUCCESSFUL  FARMER,  witli  business  and  ag¬ 
ricultural  training,  married,  college  bred  and 
a  “good  worker,’’  desires  the  position  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  on  large  farm  or  estate;  private 
bouse  conditions  and  good  salary  requisite.  NO. 
2435,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  SUPBRIN'TENDENT— Single:  graduate 
of  agricultural  institution;  experienced  in 
dairy  farming  and  trucking;  thoroughly  prac¬ 
tieal;  references  on  request.  Available  October 
1st.  NO.  2424,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALi:: — Bates’  Steel  Mule  Tractor,  1917 
model,  13  .30  U.P.,  u.sing  gasoline  or  kero¬ 
sene;  oateri)iIlar  action;  long,  medium  and 
sliort  steering  control;  all  assembled  and  ready 
for  work.  Aiso  Oliver  3-bottoin  engine  plow. 
Cost  for  above  outfit  was:  'Tractor,  $1090;  short 
control,  .$14.50;  engine  plow,  $172,.  Tractor 
l)ougIit  tliis  si)riug  and  we  are  selling  because 
we  find  our  land  too  rocky  and  hilly;  has  bfeen 
used  less  than  25  miles,  including  road  work. 
.V  reasonable  price  will  receive  attention.  Ap- 
I)ly  to  E.  FERGUSON,  Cummlugton,  Mass. 


LONG  STRAW  RYE  THRESHER  for  sale;  in 
good  condition;  jirice  right.  BELLE-ELLEN 
STOCK  FAR.MS,  Sussex,  N.  J. 
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$350 


Every  Step  Ifbu  Can  take  **>  Save  Money 
^Increase  Crops  *  helping  the  Nation 


your 


Tour 
Credit 
is^  ^ood 

with  us 


T^ITAKE  every  dollar  of  expense  for  farm  equipment 
pay  you  a  profit.  Get  interest  on  everj^  cent  you 
spend.  You  can  make  a  bi^  start  toward  increasing 
your  profits  by  using  Smith  Form-a-Truck  to  do 
all  your  farm  hauling. 

One  Smith  Form-a-Truck  will  displace  four  horses  and 
do  the  same  work  they  do — do  it  faster  and  at  from 
50‘fo  to  70%  less  cost  in  dollars  and  cents. 

_  t 

Farm  reports  prove  that  one  horse  requires  the 
crops  from  five  acres  of  land  for  feed — one 
Smith  Form-a-Truck  will  save  you  the  crop 
of  twenty  acres  of  land. 

And  one  driver,  with  Smith  Form-a- 
Truck,  will  do  the  same  work  as  two 
drivers,  each  handling  a  two-horse 
team.  Here  is  a  big  labor  saving. 

You  can  drive  a  Smith  Form¬ 
a-Truck  anywhere  you  can  drive 
horses  and  our  famous  8-in-l 
Convertible  Farm  ‘Body 
gives  you  any  type  of 
body  you  could  ever, 
require,  with  change 


WITHOUT  chattel  mort¬ 
gages — without  any  re¬ 
flection  on  your  credit — 
we  will  sell  you  a  Smith  Form-a 
Truck  on  such  easy  terms  that  it  will 
pay  for  itself  out  of  the  money  it  actually 
saves  you  and  leave  a  good  profit  over  and 
above  its  cost  to  you. 

This  is  the  best  proposition  that  has  ever  been  put  up  to 
you — and  it  is  a  real  business  proposition  that  will  help  you 
do  the  work  you  should  do  to  make  every  dollar  count — every 
one  do  its  full  quota  of  work. 

You  need  a  Smith  Form-a-Truck  just  as  thousands  of  other  farmers  have 
needed  it— and  have  bought  it  to  add  to  the  productive  value  of  their  farms 

Your  own  Government  reports  will  show  how  expensive  horses  are  —  and  today  the  cost  is  much 
higher  than  when  the  last  reports  were  issued. 

Write  for  details  of  our  Easy  Payment  Plan.  Get  full  information  regarding  the  biggest  co-operation 
that  has  ever  been  extended  to  you. 

Smith-Motor  Truck  Corporation 

Michigan  Avenue  at  16th  Street  CHICAGO^  ILX... 


from  any  one  type 
to  any  other  in 
a  minute. 


N-Tj 

Smith 
Motor 
Truck 
Corporation 

Michigan  Avenue 
at  16tfa  Street 

Chicago.  Ill. 

Gentlemen : 

Please  send  me  full 
details  of  your  Deferred 
Payment  Plan.  Also  send 
me  complete  descriptive  liter- 
<•  ■  ■  ■  ature  of  Smith  Form-a-Truck 

and  your  8-in-l  Convertible  Farm 
Body. 

Name . 

P.  0.  Address . 

Town . . 

State . . . 


Vor..  LXXVI. 


No.  4440. 


NEW  YORK,  SlOl'TEMRER  S.  1017. 
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Select  Seed  Corn  in  the 
Field 

Get  Ready  for  Next  Year’s  Crop 
.\RENTS  AND  PRO(iENY.— 

Not  many  farmers  will  keep 
a  hreeclins  animal  that  is  not  a 
prolific  producer  of  thrifty  off¬ 
spring.  Bnt  more  than  likely 
many  of  these  same  men  go  to 
the  crib  and  select  their  seed  corn 
from  the  common  lot.  having  no 
knowledge  at  all  of  its  ancestry 
or  its  ability  to  produce.  There 
cannot  be  much  profit  in  seed 
which  produces  only  harreu 
stalks,  say  nothing  of  the  many 
small  and  poorly  formed  ears. 

Possibly  the  seed  does  not  pos¬ 
sess  even  ordinary  vitality,  and 
only  half  or  three-fourths  of  a 
stand  is  secured.  At  best  not 
more  than  a  proportionate  yield 
can  be  expected  even  after  the 
expense  of  replanting,  because 
replants  seldom  make  ears.  Of 
course,  the  very  good  farmers 
use  only  the  best  selected  and 
tested  seed,  and  secure  nearly 
perfect  stands  and  maximum 
yields,  but  this  is  not  the  praC’ 
tice  of  the  mas.s. 

FALL  SELECTION.— 'file  only 
way’  to  be  sure  of  good  s(>ed  is  to 
select  it  in  the  Fall,  while  the 
ear  is  yet  on  the  stalk,  and  both 
may  be  viewed  together.  We  like 
a  stalk  that  is  strong  and  thrifty, 
neither  so  low  that  wt‘  must 
stoop  nor  so  tall  that  we  need  a 
step-ladder  at  husking  time.  ’i'aH 
corn  does  not  stand  in  a  storm, 
and  when  once  down  it  is  very 
diflicult  to  harvest  even  if  it 
.should  not  be  damaged  before  the 
.iob  was  done.  Also,  an  exce.ss 
of  the  vegetative  parts  is  likely 
to  mean  shortage  in  grain,  and 
what  we  want  is  coi-n.  not  fod¬ 
der. 

THE  TYPICAL  EAPi.  —  We 
prefer  al.so  that  the  husk  should 
not  be  coarse  and  heavy,  as  this 
indicates  lack  of  cpiality  in  the 
grain.  The  shaidv  should  be 
strong  and  only  long  enough  to 
allow  the  ear  to  point  somewhat 
downward.  Otherwise  water  may 
run  under  the  husk  and  damage 
the  grain,  or  the  ear  may  hang 
so  low  that  it  Is  out  of  reach.  We 
cannot  conveniently  examine  the 
ear  very  carefully  in  the  field, 
but  it  should  be  cylindrical,  well 
tipped,  long  but  not  slim,  deep 
grained,  with  straight  even  rows, 
and  i)erfectly  sound  and  solid. 

We  cannot  find  many  perfect  ears 
or  stalks,  but  we  must  have  an 
ideal  in  mind.  We  want  the  best, 
the  corn  which  produces  grain. 

Ilot  cob  and  husk.  The  second  Unripe  Ears  of  Flint  Corn  Showing  Double  Earing  Wanted.  Fig.  473.  (See  Page  1056) 


selection  which  we  must  make  in 
the  Spring  will  give  opportunity 
to  pay  more  attention  to  the 
fancy  points.  In  case  we  have  a 
seed  plot,  which  is  the  very  best 
plan,  we  may  find  enough 
superior  e;irs  for  it,  if  not  for 
field  planting.  In  the  breeding 
plot  one  may  detassel  all  bar¬ 
ren  :ind  otluM'wi.se  undesirable 
shilks  and  tbus  make  sure  that 
both  parents  of  our  select  seed 
are  as  nearly  ideal  as  possible. 

COLLECTING  THE  REED 
CORN. — In  making  our  .selection 
we  may  carry  a  bag  and  bring 
the  ears  to  the  end  of  the  row, 
when  they  are  later  hauled  to 
the  barn.  Or  we  may  simply  mark 
the  stalks  with  a  string  or  by 
topping  the  plant,  and  at  husk¬ 
ing  time  throw  the  ears  in  a 
separate  box  for  seed.  Seed  ears 
.shonld  remain  on  the  stalk  until 
Cfuite  mature.  After  thi.s  the 
sooner  they  are  removed  and 
Oil  red  for  the  better.  A  good  plan 
is  to  strij)  the  husk  back  and 
suspend  the  e.ir  in  a  convenient 
place  for  di-ying.  A  drying  rack 
is  not  es.sential.  Roles  or  wires 
or  even  nails  in  the  wall  will  an¬ 
swer  the  ])urpos(*.  When  dry  the 
ears  should  he  stored  where  ven 
tilation  is  good  iind  where 
vermin  cannot  do  injury.  Damp 
corn  not  only  molds,  but  is  in¬ 
jured,  or  the  germ  nniy  be  com- 
liletely  kilh*d  by  fi-eezing.  Any 
ordiiiiiry  cold  weather  Avill  not 
injuri'  diy  seed.  Seed  corn  should 
not  be  stored  in  bulk  without 
much  care,  and  es[)eciiilly  not  in 
old  salt  barri'ls  which  iire  some¬ 
times  so  convenient.  They  draw 
dampness' !i lid  we  lost  some  very 
fine  Lseed  before  experience 
taught  us  better.  The  common 
farmer  who  u.ses  only  a  few 
bushels  of  seed  may  susiiend  it 
with  Avires  or  strings  Avhere  it  is 
perfectly  safe  until  Spring. 
Staking  on  a  beam  is  a  A'ery  .sat¬ 
isfactory  method  of  storing  if 
mice  do  not  trouble. 

YALT’E  OF  SELECTION.  — 
Tliere  may  be  farmers  Avho  think 
that  it  does  not  laiy  to  give  so 
much  attention  to  .seed  selection. 
Of  these  Ave  would  a.sk  if  time 
is  not  Avorth  more  in  the  Spring 
Avhen  a  delay  of  a  day  in  plant¬ 
ing  may  mean  that  a  rain  keeps 
us  out  of  the  field  for  a  Aveek. 
With  our  seed  already  selected, 
tested  and  .shelled  as  it  should 
be,  Ave  can  rush  the  planter  at 
the  first  moment  Avhen  conditions 
are  right.  Getting  the  crop  plant¬ 
ed  at  the  proper  time  often 
means  the  difference  betAveen  a 
good  and  a  poor  haiwest.  If 
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\\<'  sii)ii»ns('  that  the  selected  seed  inereast's  the 
yield  only  one  bushel  per  acre,  a  I'.l-aere  field 
means  that  many  bushels  of  extra  corn.  To  iilant 
the  field  would  r(*<piire  a))iiroxiniatel.v  three  bushels 
of  s(‘e(l.  lionble  this  aiiiouiit  selected  in  the  Fall 
would  allow  a  rather  rit;id  cullinj:  in  IIk*  Sjiriutr. 
.\ny  mail  oii.:rhf  easily  to  select  six  bushels  of  trood 
sc(*d  in  ;i  day.  Not  much  fiirurinii  is  reunireil  to 
calculate  that  the  day  has  been  ju’ofittibly  spent. 
.\nd  the  nevartl  is  much  more  entichi};  when  we 
consider  Ih.at  many  fields  do  not  htive  Jinything  like 
a  perfect  stand,  and  that  much  of  what  is  thei’o  is 
yellow  and  sickly.  A  rolmst  stalk  in  every  hill  looks 
so  much  nion*  cncourairini'  that  the  little  effort 
necessary  to  secure  it  seems  very  much  worth 
while.  It  may  save  a  st‘cond  jilaiifintr.  and  is  much 
more  likely  to  udve  a  rich  liarvesf. 

Indiana.  a.  si  kimikxso.x. 


What  Lime  Shall  1  Buy? 

Lime  agents  from  vaiious  producers  of  aKiicull  nral 
lime  are  solicitiiiK  trade  for  their  iirmlnct.  each  claims 
tf)  represent  the  best.  One  has  stone  lime  burned  in 
kilns,  the  common  custom  with  coal;  another  claims 
his  material  to  be  burned  with  gas ;  then  comes  the 
hydrated  lime  man,  followed  by  the  pulverized  lime¬ 
stone  salesman,  one  dwelling  on  the  value  of  pure  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime,  another  offering  carbonate  of  lime  and 
magnesia  brands  varying  from  1  to  40%  of  magnesia. 
The  question  with  the  average  farmer  Is,  “Which  is 
the  most  desirable  to  purchase  regardless  of  the  cost?” 
Lump  lime  costs  1(m'  a  bushel,  hydrated  in  paper  sacks 
.$10.50  per  ton,  pulverized  limestone  $5.50  to  .$0.25  per 
ton.  Information  is  requested  from  practical  iiersons, 
.scientists,  and  not  frtun  producers  who  are  prejudiced 
in  their  intere.sts.  AV.  II.  STOUT. 

'I4)is  question  should  lie  answcriMl  by  farimu's  who 
have  actually  used  the  different  kinds  of  lime,  or  by 
scimitific  men  who  have  studied  the  question  prac¬ 
tically.  The  cheapest  pound  of  lime,  all  things  con¬ 
sidered,  is  usually  found  in  lump  or  stone  lime,  but 
it  is  hard  to  get  help  to  handle  and  slake  such  lime. 
I’ersonally  we  like  an  active  lime  and  use  a  burned 
lime  Avhich  has  been  Avell  slaked.  In  many  cases 
the  crushed  limestone  is  more  desirable  than  other 
form.s,  but  Ave  should  use  tAvice  as  much  of  it  per 
acre  as  of  the  burned  lime.  The  most  sensible  way 
to  buy  is  to  figure  out  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  actual 
lime  in  each  kind,  (let  the  cost  of  a  ton  delivered  at 
your  farm,  including  freight.  Then  get  the  guar¬ 
anteed  analysis  and  see  hoAv  many  pounds  of  actual 
lime  they  glA’e  you  in  one  ton.  Divide  the  cost  of  a 
ton  by  the  number  of  pounds  of  lime,  and  buy 
Avhere  you  can  get  the  chcajAest  pound.  That  is  a 
rough  rule  for  buying,  but  there  are  some  other 
things  to  consider.  The  hydrated  lime  keeps  'better 
and  is  easier  to  handle.  The  bui-ned  limes  are  more 
"active”  and  are  best  for  A'ery  sour  and  hard  soils 
which  are  too  much  compacted.  The  ground  lime¬ 
stone  anil  marls  are  safe  for  the  lighter  .soils,  and 
('asier  to  li.amlle  than  the  burned  lime.s. 

. .  '  '  I 

Sheep  Manure  and  Its  Handling 

A. ST  LXI'KKIENCE. — In  the  queries  sent  by 
shce|t  owners,  I  have  had  several  about  the 
e.'i.siest  and  best  manner  of  'handling  'manure  to  get 
the  highest  value  from  it.  I  brought  up  a  poor 
place  for  my  father  Avhen  young,  and  40  years  ago 
tackled  one  of  the  jioorest  I  ever  saAA'^  for  myself. 
That  AATis  before  the  days  of  fertilizers,  :ind  manure 
Avas  all  handled  by  main  .strength  and  aAvkwarduess, 
and  you  may  believe  .that  I  spent  a  lot  of  the  time 
I  AA'as  Avorking,  studying  better  plans.  This  di.s- 
cussion  Avill  not  be  Avorth  a  button  to  many  read¬ 
ers  Avho  have  arrived  on  this  subject,  lutt  there  are 
others  who  can  tidoiit*  part,  at  least,  sua-c  double 
the  vahte  of  manure,  and  handle  the  stuff  with  half 
the  outlay  of  labor. 

STOKINO  iMANITlE. — I  have  been  asked  my 
opinion  of  manure  pits,  and  sheds  for  .storage,  of 
comjiosting.  and  covered  barnyards.  You  can  see 
pictures  of  cement  retainers  and  receiitacles  for  ma¬ 
nure  and  they  no  doubt  started  the  thoughts.  I 
consider  all  such  things  as  incumhr.ances  on  a  place, 
and  instead  of  labor-savers  and  money-makers,  la¬ 
bor-makers  and  money-losers.  Manure  has  a  cer¬ 
tain  A’alue,  hut  loses  in  storage,  and  in  time  lost 
from  production  while  it  Avaits.  It  should  be  put 
to  use  at  once,  and  ancrea.se  should  be  had  as  soon 
as  possible.  It  is  bulky  and  hard  to  handle,  and 
should  be  moved  only  once,  if  at  all. 

AVOIDING  LABOIt. — You  have  .“.leen  men  stirring 
feed  as  if  every  stir  added  to  its  value  and  thinking 
that  it  Avas  a  meritorious  Avork  to  handle  the  S'tuff 
as  often  as  they  could.  Our  object  is  to  avoid 
handling,  so  all  fodder,  some  shock  corn,  and  often 
ear  corn  is  fed  on  pasture  or  ground  to  he  cropped, 
during  nice  Fall  and  Winter  days,  but  hay  is  fed 
in  the  stables  and  grain  in  troughs  Avet  day.s,  or 
Avhen  the  fields  are  soft.  All  spoiled  hay,  cloA’er 
chaff,  barn  sAveepings  and  corncobs  are  put  there 
also  and  then'  is  no  effort  to  "make  manure.”  It 
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•goes  where  it  belongs  and  can  make  itself.  There 
is  no  Avay  greater  returns  can  be  had.  nor  animals 
haA’e  more  fun  than  eating  on  a  field,  and  this  plan 
does  aAA’ay  Avith  all  labor  Avith  about  half  our  sup- 
]»ly,  as  the  crude  material  and  animal  dropiiings 
are  Avhere  they  belong.  AYhen  I  Avas  young  I  had 
a  barnyard  Avhere  the  straAvstack,  all  fodder,  and 
every  Avaste  stuff  Avent.  and  later  at  Avas  hauled  out 
as  stained  straAA’,  after  rivulets  of  brown  juice  had 
run  away,  but  no  barnyard  for  us  noAv.  There  are 
dry,  little  feed  lots  at  each  barn  Avith  troughs  in 
them,  .ill  straAv  is  baled  as  soon  as  a  machine  can 
get  to  it,  and  it  is  stored  for  nice  clean  bedding. 
If  toAvards  .‘Spring  there  is  too  much,  the  iirice  is 
high,  and  if  we  are  going  to  he  short,  .some  is 
bought  from  folks  avIio  sell  when  they  hale.  I  have 
never  oAvned  stock  that  AA'onld  eat  much  straAV.  and 
if  they  had.  they  Avould  haA'e  only  jiaid  for  straAV. 
It  is  for  bedding  and  absorbent. 

4'HE  roA'EltEI)  P.AKNYAltl).— 1  spoke  against 
ihe  coA-ered  barnyard  only  as  a  jilace  for  stacks  and 
for  litter.  If  it  has  mangers  and  is  u.sed  for  a  feed 
stable,  it  is  all  right,  and  an  enjoyable  place  for 
stock  Avhen  it  must  stay  in.  Our  AA'ork  horses  have 
box  stalls,  the  others,  stabled  in  a  shed,  and  the 
shee))  stay  under  the  nioAVs  in  the  barns,  in  eight- 
foot  stable.-!.  Every  place  has  baled  straAA!^  handy 
and  is  ke])t  nicely  bedded,  but  eA'ery  head  is  out 
where  it  belongs,  on  nice  days,  but  in  again  at 
night.  AYhen  their  doors  are  opened  in  the  morning 
they  gladly  go  to  the  AA'ater  and  feeding  place,  and 
at  night  look  for  'them  to  open  to  bounce  in  for  the 
night.  No  dog  is  needed  for  any  animal  aa'c  ever 
expect  to  own.  All  I  have  had  Inn-e  done  all  I 
Avanted  them  to  do. 

A  GEE.iN  STABLE. — None  of  the  stable  manure 
is  ever  touched  except  to  haul  it  out.  There  is  no 
pitching  out  under  the  eaA^e.s,  or  into  piles,  no  clean¬ 
ing  of  stables,  no  manure  carriers  or  wheelbarroAvs, 
and  one  can  Avalk  Avith  a  little  care,  in  clean  shoes 
among  the  stock.  Hauling  out  is  done  at  odd  times, 
on  suitable  days,  and  the  mass  can  be  shalloAv  or 
deep  until  it  suits  to  move  it,  except  it  must  all, 
every  forkful  on  the  place,  carry  its  virtue  to  the 
first  crop.  I  cannot  see  Iioaa'  there  can  be  any  im¬ 
provement  on  this  plan,  to  get  the  manure  at  its 
best,  and  save  a  lot  of  labor,  if  used  Avith  horses, 
cattle  or  sheep,  neither  can  I  see  any  plan  better 
for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the,  stock.  In  roam¬ 
ing  about  the  stables  they  stir  the  bedding  so  the 
filth  is  covered,  the  odors  kept  down,  and  their 
home  is  SAveet  and  pure.  There  Avill  be  little  tu¬ 
berculosis  Avitli  pure  outdoor  and  indoor  air.  I 
knoAV  of  it  only  from  reading. 

AIILCII  COWS  AND  STEEBS.— All  I  know  of 
dairying  is  to  keep  out  of  it,  but  if  I  Avere  in  it,  the 
coAA's  Avould  only  be  in  the  .stanchions  at  milking 
time  and  Avould  haA’e  all  the  freedom  they  AA-anted, 
outdoors  and  in  the  stables,  dishorned.  It  Avonld 
fit  them  as  Avell  as  steers,  and  I  IniA’e  fixed  a  lot  of 
them,  earlier,  and  made  some  money.  One  AA'inter 
I  had  19  l.lOO-pounders  in  a  shed  42.x22,  Avith  racks 
on  the  sides  and  .feed  boxes  in  the  mic^dle,  about 
Uxd  feet  each,  ami  I  could  Avalk  on  them.  They 
boiled  out  .in  the  morning  Avith  their  heads  up, 
rushed  in  at  night,  noses  pointing  straight  ahead, 
stuck  their  no.ses  into  the  feed  and  shut  their  eyes. 
AA’e  haA’e  iioav  'about  4,000  sipiare  feet  of  stable 
room,  all  comfortably  full  in  AA'inter,  and  I  Ix'lioA’e 
Ave  have  the  hay,  straw,  fodder  and  manure  ipies- 
tions  solA'ed,  and  they  are  no  thought  to  us.  qhiis 
may  look  like  an  inopportune  time  for  this  subject, 
but  it  is  not.  It  Avill  take  some  time  to  jilan  and 
arrange  before  adoption.  w.  av.  aEA'.xoT.os. 

Ohio. 


The  Burbank  Wheat 

AA’hy  are  you  so  skejitical  regarding  Luther  Hur- 
•bank  and  his  new  wheat?  Do  you  know  anything 
about  thi.s  wheat  to  justify  you  in  belittling  it? 

J.  S.  II. 

•VIK  question.s,  and  Ave  shall  tiy  to.ansAver  them 
fairl.A^  The  Luther  Burbank  Society  has  put  the 
hrand  of  su.siiicion  upon  most  things  which  carr.v 
Air.  Burbank's  name.  This  society  largel.v  through 
Avlia’t  AA’e  call  bluff,  guff’  and  stuff,  in  our  opinion 
robbed  the  American  people  of  a  large  .sum  of  money 
They  played  upon  the  twin  strings  of  A’auity  and 
cupidity  Avhich  aie  found  in  the  harp  of  most  hu¬ 
man  lives.  It  AA’as  one  of  the  .slickest  games  of 
genteel  i)ocket-pi<-king  ever  knoAvn  in  this  country. 
Air.  Burbank  Avas  not  responsible  for  the  Avork  of 
this  society,  but  he  permitted  this  extravagent  use 
of  his  name  and  evidently  made  considerable  money 
out  of  it.  The  character  of  this  exploitation  Avas 
so  rank  and  valueless  that  Ave  shall  have  to  be 
"shOAvn”  Avhen  any  more  of  such  woi’k  is  to  be 
put  over.  As  for  Avheat  Ave  can  find  no  one  out¬ 
side  of  Air.  Burbank  Avho  seems  to  know  anything 
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about  it.  For  that  rea.son  if  for  no  other  we  :,d 
vise  our  folks  to  wait  until  it  has  been  fully  tested. 
AA'ho.  out.side  of  the  Pacific  Coast  State.s.  eA’er  made 
anything  by  iiaying  high  prices  for  the  Burbank  nov¬ 
elties?  This  Avheat  has  .been  bred  under  California 
conditions.  Thus  far  none  of  the  superior  Califor¬ 
nia  Avheats  are  grown  in  any  quantit.A’  east  of  the 
Bocky  Alountains.  In  addition  to  all  this  Ave  haA’e 
the  folloAA’ing  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture: — 

"If  the  .statement  is  true  that  the  yield  is  Aa’c  times 
that  of  the  average  wheat  yield  in  the  United  States. 
thi.s  would  not  be  especially  wonderful.  AA'heat  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia  is  generally  grown  one  crop  in  two  years,  the 
land  lying  idle  in  the  alternate  year.  Under  these 
condition.s  yield.s  of  50  to  75  bushels  and  more  are 
obtained  in  specially  good  years.  In  otir  OAvn  exiieri- 
meuts  AA'e  hav’e  obtained  yields  as  high  as  86  bushels  t<> 
the  acre  in  California.  Since,  however,  the  land  is 
idle  every  other  year,  the  yield  must  be  divided  by 
two  to  show  the  actual  annual  acre  production.  'Phe 
aA’erage  yields  in  California,  of  course,  are  much  low¬ 
er  than  the  yield  1  mention.” 

AA'e  ahvays  advise  our  readers  to  tiy  jiromisiug 
iioveltie.s  and  new  A’arieties  in  a  moderate  way  but 
neA'er  to  "plunge’’  on  them  or  to  accept  ncwsiiapcr 
guff'  for  facts. 


Potatoes  vs.  Dandelions  on  a  California 

Lawn 

II.WE  a  neighbor,  Charles  Butters,  who  is  said 
to  be  a  multi-millionaire,  Avith  mines  in  South 
Africa,  Alexico,  California  and  other  parts  of  the 
Avorld.  He  got  hi.s  start  in  life  b.y  being  an  exjiert 
mining  chemist,  and  lately,  by  the  Avay,  turned  one 
of  his  mining-chemistry  patents  into  iiroduclng  al¬ 
uminum  dust  for  making  dlluminating  bombs  for 
the  Bussian  arm.A’.  He  is  fond  of  keejiing  uj)  a 
beautiful  and  costly  garden  about  his  home  heie. 
AATdl,  somehow,  the  la\A’n  became  infested  Avith 
dandelions,  and  it  Avas  an  inqiossibility  to  get  riil 
of  them  by  digging  or  pulling  them  out.  So  his 
gardener,  .lohn  Cerer,  had  the  entire  lawn  plowed 
under  and  let  dr.v  out  thoroughly.  Then,  it  Avas 
harroAved  and  ]»lowed  again  and  allowed  to  dry  out 
still  more.  AA'ater  aaus  iioaa’  apiilled  liberally  and  a 
crop  of  jiotatoes  jdanted.  Hoaa’  the.A’  ornamented 
the  lawn  or  ground  in  front  of  -tjie  dignified  man¬ 
sion  is  fully  shown  in  'the  illustration,  Fig.  475. 
AA'hen  the  crop  was  dug  it  yielded  .‘10  sacks  of  OA'er 
100  jiounds  each  of  beautiful  tubers.  And  that  Avas 
•before  I’ri'sident  AA'ilsou  advocated  our  good  citi¬ 
zens  doing  their  bit  toAvard  reducing  the  high  cost 
of  living  and  so  forth.  AA'hen  the  lawn  Avas  again 
establislu'd  it  produced  no  more  dandelions. 

California.  w.  a.  pra’at.. 


Feeding  Cows  Without  Grain 

Last  AA'inter  fai'iner.s  wanted  more  money  for  their 
milk,  which  really  belonged  them,  but  as  usual,  the 
feed  dealiM-s  came  back  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  raise. 
1  think  that  if  we  farmer.s  Avould  hold  together  and 
put  our  cows  through  without  grains  this  AA'inter.  feed 
pleut.A’  of  good  hay,  fodder  and  good  silage  in  abund¬ 
ance,  let  them  hold  their  feed,  this  might  cause  a 
shortage  in  the  milk,  but  not  Avhat  the  cost  Avould  be 
to  buy  grain  at  the  iiresent  price.  I  would  like  to 
hear  other  farmers’  ojiinion  on  this  subject. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.  WM.  uoomeksiiine. 

AA'e  have  had  a  number  of  letters  like  this. 
There  are  a  good  many  farmers  who  .seem  ready  to 
tr.v  it.  A  fair  ration  can  be  made  of  cloA’er  or  Al¬ 
falfa  ha.A’  and  good  silage.  If  the  cloA’er  ha.y  is  run 
through  a  cutter  and  fed  with  the  silage  the  coavs 
will  do  ipiite  well.  A  feAV  pounds  of  cottonseed  meal 
fed  Avith  it  AA’ould  giA’e  a  balance.  Alost  farmers  be¬ 
lieve  they  must  feed  a  heavy  grain  ration,  but  at 
jiresent  iirices  there  will  be  little  money  in  it.  Now 
that  tlu'  subject  is  up  let  us  discuss  it  out. 


Getting  Out  Muck 

I  Noted  impiir.\  on  page  847  regarding  use  of 
low-price  dredge  for  i-emoving  muck  from  a  de¬ 
posit  50x2  rods  six  feet  deep.  The  best  thing  I 
hav’e  seen  for  a  similar  use,  that  of  remoA’ing  marl, 
is  one  tnat  jj’e  Iuia’c  used  for  the  last  t\A’’o  .A'eai’s 
with  succes.s  It  consists  of  a  liA’e  to  soA’en  horse¬ 
power  ga.soline  engine,  Avliich  runs  or  is  attached  to 
a  regular  hoist,  same  as  is  used  for  raising  ha.A’  in 
the  mow,  but  in  place  of  the  rope,  AA'e  use  a  regu¬ 
lar  half-inch  steel  cable  to  Avlrich  we  attached  a 
Iwo-horse  scrajier.  As  AA’e  luiA’e  Avorked  it  Ave  only 
get  the  marl  to  the  .surface,  as  AA^e  go  10  to  12  feet 
in  the  ground,  and  one  man  at  the  shoA’el  and  one 
at  the  engine,  can  ]mt  out  a  pretty  .good-sized  piece 
in  one  day.  AA'e  generally  do  our  Avork  in  the  early 
.Spring  or  the  middle  of  Summer,  as?  AA’e  get  less 
AA’ater  Avith  the  marl  then.  It  is  our  intention  to 
build  a  platform  to  load  our  Avagon.s  direct  from 
the  shOA’el  in  plan  as  shoAvn  on  page  10-52.  I  believe 
this  plan  of  removing  the  muck  Avill  be  b.y  far  the 
best  and  cheapest  your  inquirer  can  find. 

PaAv  PaAV,  Mich. 


A.  AV. 
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The  Value  of  Growing  Fruits 

Experience  With  Currants 

YOU  asked  for  a  basis  for  value  of  currant  btishes. 

My  father  had  fi’om  10  to  13  acres  of  currants  in 
Onondaga  Co.,  X.  Y.  About  three  acres  are  still 
bearing.  One  plot  of  Red  Dutch  bore  well  for  40 


years — ^then  plowed  up 
take  such  small  berries. 
.'O  long,  and  now  only 
will  go  on  the  market. 


there  was 


becau.se  market  would  not 
Victoria  did  well,  but  not 
Fay,  Wilder  or  Perfection 
We  always  figured  on  at 
least  two  tons  per  acre,  average  about  2i/4  tons  for 
40  years,  though  we  once  picked  oYo  tons  from  one 
acre.  The  price  over  a  series  of  years  was  six  cents 
per  lb.  After  deducting  cultivation,  packages, 
spraying,  picking  and  superintendence 
left  an  average  for  the  whole  time 
of  about  ^12.5  per  acre.  Deducting 
taxes  and  interest  on  land  value  left 
?100  per  acre  income  from  the 
bushes.  This  is  interest  at  5  per  cent 
on  .$2,000.  As  there  are  1740  plants 
to  the  aci’e,  set  five  feet  each  way, 
each  plant  Avas  worth  about  .$1.3o. 

If  you  figure  interest  at  higher  rate, 
value  is  les.s.  At  present  labor  and 
material  prices,  with  no  increase  in 
value  of  product,  the  value  would 
figure  still  less.  Of  recent  years  the 
borer  has  destroyed  much  of  the  or¬ 
chards;  in  fact  that  pest. .  impossible 
to  meet  with  sprays;,  has  compelled 
us  to  plow  up  quite  an  acreage.  That 
again  lessens  value,  .toiix  l.  wells. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  matter  of  valuing  liv¬ 
ing  trees  or  vines  has  become  a  vital 
ciuestion.  How  much  does  an  orchard, 
a  vineyard  or  a  berry  plantation  add 
to  the  value  of  land?  In  the  case 
here  given  by  Mr.  Wells,  liow  much 
should  the  State  pay,  if,  in  order  to 
protect  the  pine  trees,  this  currant 
jilantation  Avere  destroyed?  Something 
of  this  question  has  arisen  in  figur¬ 
ing  for  loans  from  the  Federal  Land 
Banks.  Naturally,  in  fruit-groAving 
sections,  there  will  be  calls  for  money 
Avith  which  to  plant  new  orchards, 
or  for  money  on  the  security  of  bear¬ 
ing  trees.  Does  the  orchard  add  to 
the  permanent  Amlue  of  the  land?  We 
understand  that  in  organizing  for 
business  the  Federal  Loan  Board 
passed  this  resolution: 

RESOLVED,  That  it  be  declared  as 
the  policy  of  the  Federal  Loan  Board 
that  on  orchard  lands  where  the  land.s 
have  no  substantial  value  except  for 
orchard  purposes,  no  loans  shall  be  made; 
that  where  the  lands  have  a  basic  agri¬ 
cultural  •  value,  such  A-alue  shall  be  the 
basis  for  the  loans,  and  orchards  .slnill 
not  be  regarded  as  permanent  iinnrove- 
ments,  but  shall  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  as  enhancing  the  general  A-alue  of 
the  lands  and  in  determining  its  produc¬ 
tive  value. 

We  think  the  recent  booming  of 
“unit  orchards”  and  big  speculation  in 
fruit  farming  are  responsible  for  thi.s 
ruling.  We  should  like  to  have  a  di.s- 
cussion  of  the  matter  by  our  readers. 

'I’hat  is  the  most  sensible  AA’ay  of  im¬ 
pressing  the  Federal  Land  Board  that 
orchard  land  is  good  basis  for  loans. 


or  Winter,  before  snoAV,  this  could  be  gathered  to 
good  adA'antage.  It  Avill  hardly  i)a.A'  to  ship  small 
individual  lots,  but  if  a  communit.v  can  get  together 
and  ship  one  or  more  carloads  there  Avill  be  some¬ 
thing  to  it.  All  sorts  of  metals  and  refuse  Avill  sell 
at  fair  prices.  The  following  figures  are  quoted  at 
Buffalo.  They  A-ary  someAA'hat  for  the  different 
markets,  but  usually  run  about  as  here  given. 

IleaA-y  copiun-  . 20c.  per  lb. 

Light  copper  . l.Sc.  per  lb. 

Heavy  brass  . i2c.  per  lb. 

Light  brass  .  Sc.  per  lb. 

01(1  lead  .  6c.  per  lb. 

Scrap  zinc .  oc.  per  lb. 

No.  1  pewter  . 20c.  per  lb. 

Mixed  pewter  . .....10c.  per  lb. 

Old  aluminum  . 27c.  per  lb. 

Prices  for  old  rubber  run  from  one  to  two  cents  i)er 
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Reaper  Drawn  by  Tractor  on  a  Pennsylvania  Farm.  Fig.  474.  (See  Page  1052) 


Potato  Crop  on  a  California  Lawn.  Fig.  475 


A  Business  in  Scrap  Metals 


During  the  Avar  scrap  iron  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  needed.  On  almost  every  farm 
there  is  an  accumulation  of  iron'  Avbich 
in  the  aggregate  Avould  reach  thousands 
of  tons.  This  scrap  iron  is  collected  by 
junk  dealers,  who  usually  buy  as  cheap 
as  i)ossible.  At  the  present  time  the 
price  ruling  here  is  $10  per  ton,  I  have 
a  suspicion  that  this  is  not  a  fair  price,  although  I  do 
not  know.  In  case  it  is  not  a  fair  price,  would  it 
be  possible  for  several  farmers  to  get  together  and 
load  a  car  of  scrap  iron  and  consign  it  to  some 
in  the  city  Avho  AA-ould  pay  a  fair  price  for 
material?  If  so,  a  high  price  Avould  lead  to 
gathering  up  'of  every  piece  of  scrap  iron  on 
farms  this  coming  Winter  and  turning  it  into 
fill  channels. 


ing  from  last  year’s  work  he  has  planted  the  corn, 
plowed  it  tAvo  or  three  times,  trien  abandoned  it  till 
husking  time.  Last  Fall  the  field  had  groAvn  up  a  solid 
mass  of  so-called  “horseweed”  or  “English  ragweed,” 
jiimson,  morning-glory  and  cockle-burs.  I  am  trying  to 
raise  garden  truck  on  it,  and  ft  has  proven  a  success  for 
the  quick  groAvth  crop  such  as  peas,  beans,  etc.,  but 
a  fe\y  days’  dry  AA-eather  seems  to  haA-e  a  tendency  to 
dry  it  out.  The  heavy  rains  of  last  .Tune  seemed  to 
run  it  together.  The  potato  ground  is  so  hard  that  the 
tubers  cannot  groiy.  What  must  I  do  to  put  the 
ground  in  mechanical  condition  for  another  season? 
Would  heavy  manuring  Avith  stable  manure  do  the 

c.  Jr.  II. 

Canton,  IMo. 

U.sually  Avlien  .soil  acts  in  that  Ava.v  avo  may  be 
sure  of  tAvo  thing.s  Avhicli  trouble  it.  There  is  a 
lack  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  and  it  has  lost 
its  life  or  character.  To  remedy  the  first  trouble 
it  is  necessary  to  Avork  large  quantities  of  .stable 
manure  into  the  ground,  or  to  ploAV 
under  .seA-eral  thick  cover  crops.  The 
manure  or  the  cover  crops  AAdll  de¬ 
cay  in  the  soil,  fill  it  Avith  humu.s, 
and  make  it  better 
moisture.  What  AA-e 
“character”  in  the 
brought  back  by  the 
I’robably  the  lime  has  been  largely 
Avorked  out  of  this  soil,  and  in  a  dry 
season  folloAving  a  rain  this  soil  acts 
like  brick  cla.v.  It  hardens  up  or 
bakes  into  a  solid  mass,  and,  of 
course,  in  that  oondition  'it  cannot 
hold  moi.s'ture  or  give  a  proper 
-chance  for  the  roots  to  .spread  out. 
The  lime  Avill  crumble  up  this  .soil 
and  change  this  bricklike  character. 
Some  j'ears  ago  a  farmer  Avanted  to 
make  a  number  of  bricks  on  his 
farm.  He  had  a  good  quality  of  cla.A-, 
put  it  in  a  i)it,  and  thoroughly  pud¬ 
dled  it  by  AA'orking  Avith  a  horse  and 
Avheel  in  the  old-fa.shioned  Avay.  Tie 
had  the  clay  in  just  the  proper  .shape 
for  brick-making,  Avhen  a  neighbor.  Avho 
had  a  grude  against  him,  Avent  at 
night  and  threAV  a  quantity  of  lime 
into  that  clay.  The  bi-icks  from  the 
limed  clay  proved  a  failure,  for  Avhen 
baked  they  crumbled  and  AA-ould  not 
hold  together  in  a  solid  mass  as  the 
brick  should.  In  much  the  sameAA'a.A' 
heai-y  soils  will  frequently  bake  solid. 
They  can  be  Avorked  Avhile  they  are 
moist,  but  in  hot.  dry  Aveather  .you 
might  as  well  try  to  Avork  a  solid 
rock.  The  application  of  lime  to  such 
soils  thoroughly  worked  into  the 
ground  Avill  change  this  condition, 
open  up  the  soil  and  leave  it  open  and 
friable.  Our  plan  avouUI  be  to  put 
on  a  good  coat  of  horse  manure  and 
ploAv  it  under.  Then  use  at  the  rate 
of  one  ton  of  burnt  lime  per  acre,  and 
rake  or  harroAV  it  thoroughly  in.  In 


this  Avay 
that  soil. 


you  Avill  greatly  improve 
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There  ought  to  be  something  in  this  proposition, 
if  a  number  of  farmers  could  get  together,  combine 
their  .supplies  of  old  metal  and  ship  in  carload  lots. 
There  is  an  active  demand  for  metal  of  this  .sort. 
At  this  time  mixed  .scrap  iron  is  bringing  $10  per 
net  ton  in  Buffalo,  and  .$20  or  1c.  a  ])oun(l 
points  near  XeAv  York.  This  consists  of  all  kinds 
scrap  iron,  and  includes  all  kinds  of  old  agricul¬ 
tural  implements.  The  freight  on  carload  lots 
the  mai-ket  centers  Avill  run  from  $1.50  to  ,$.3 
ton.  In  almost  every  community  may  be  found 
large  quantities  of  old  metal.  During  the  Pall 
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A  Massachusetts  Potato  Field  Ruined  by  Plant  Lice.  Fig.  476 

IKUind  for  scrap  rubber,  up  to  per  pound  for 
rubber  boots  and  .shoes,  and  10c  a  pound  for  mixed 
inner  tubes  for  automobile.s.  Mixed  rags  are  noAV 
quoted  at  about  one  cent  a  pound,  Avhile  rope 
brings  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  cents.  The 
foundries  and  mills  are  hard  at  AVork  and  calling 
for  ruAV  material,  and  every  bit  of  old  junk  or 
metal  can  be  used  at  a  fair  price.  The  local  ped¬ 
dler  gathers  up  much  of  this  material,  but  there 
is  no  good  reason  Avhy  the  farmers  themselves 
should  not  deal  direct  and  ship  to  the  larger  junk 
dealers. 


“  Loosening  Up”  a  Soil 

1  have  a  small  piece  of  grouiul  sloping  gently  to 
the  east,  second  bottom,  a  good  deal  of  sand  in  it,  very 
rich  and  priKluces  early  stuff  in  fine  shape,  but  does 
not  retain  moisture  enough  for  later  truck.  This 
piece  of  ground  has  been  farmed  for  corn  for  20  years, 
and  the  same  man  has  farmed  it  10  years  past.  .Tudg- 


Selecting  Seed  Be.ans 

The  folloAving  sensible  advice  is 
sent  out  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

The  use  of  good  seed  properly  rip- 
ened,_  plump,  intact,  and  free  from  dis¬ 
ease  is  e.s.sential  for  securing  large  yields. 
It  is  crop  insurance  for  growers  to  lay 
in  their  seed  while  there  is  still  op¬ 
portunity  to  inspect  the  fields  or  they 
can  pick  from  the  cream  of  commercial 
stocks  instead  of  having  to  take  Avhat- 
ever  may  be  available  later. 

'Seed  from  carefully  so'lected.  clean 
pods  grown  in  one’s  oAvn  seed  plot, 
of  course,  are  safest.  Once  the  beans 
have  been  thrashed  it  is  diffiault  fio 
detect  all  Avhich  have  come  from  dis¬ 
eased  pods.  It  is  possible,  moreoA-er, 
in  the  seed  plot  by  planting  the  seed  in  hills  and  by 
spraying  Avith  Bordeaux  mixture  to  protect  the  plants 
from  anthracno.se,  even  at  an  expense  not  Avarranted 
in  larger  plantings.  The  grower  should  see  that  no 
one  moves  among  the  seed  plants  while  they  are  Avet 
Avith  rain  or  deAV,  Avhen  spores  of  the  fungus  causing 
anthracnose  most  readily  are  spread. 

After  the  seed  is  thrashed — and  this  is  particularly 
important  in  the  case  of  commercial  seed — the  grower 
should  pick  over  his  seed  by  hand  tAvo  or  three  times 
and  throAV  out  all  damaged  or  disea.sed  beans  and 
those  not  uniform  in  size  and  color.  Even  commer¬ 
cially  hand-picked  seed  often  contains  many  affected 
beans.  While  a  feAv  di.scolored  beans  are  not  objection¬ 
able  for  household  use,  every  such  .seed  Avhen  planted 
may  sj^-ead  disea.se  to  many  neighboring  plants.  In 

jilanting  a  germination  test 
only  seed  of  high  (piality  ac- 


beans  for 
made  and 


purchasin 
should  be 
cep ted. 

Perbaiis 
this  lino, 
the  va  riety 

for  this  plot  Avas  grown  in  Michigan  in  1912.  It 
Avas  gi-oat  stock  in  every  Avay.  We  have  been 


niy  experience  may  add  emphasis  along 
We  have  a  seed  plot  of  about  an  acre: 
•  is  the  Michigan  pea  beau.  The  seed 
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selecting  and  planting  the  best  of  this 
stock.  In  1915  a  little  anthrucnose  was 
wafted  out  onto  this  strip  from  another 
part  of  the  field,  where  other  beans  were 
planted.  This  seed  wa<?  carefully  select¬ 
ed  for  the  1016  plot.  The  season  was 
unfaA'orable  for  the  disease  to  develop 
and  the  beans  came  to  maturity  per¬ 
fectly  immune  as  to  that  season.  I  care¬ 
fully  hand-picked  during  last  Winter 
enough  seed  to  jdant  the  acre  referred  to, 
selecting  only  the  most  perfect  indivi¬ 
duals.  These  were  planted  June  Gth  this 
season,  and  to-day,  Aug.  20,  are  fully 
podded  and  showing  signs  of  healthy  rip¬ 
ening.  When  fully  ripened  I  shall  select 
enough  of  the  plants  showing  the  most 
pods  and  even  ripening  to  continue  the 
breeding  up  of  the  seed. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  been  convinced 
that  we  would  have  better  results  if  we 
would  take  this  coursr*  with  our  seed 
beans,  than  by  dei)ending  on  seed  shipped 
in  from  other  localities,  for  often  mis¬ 
takes  occcur,  and  we  do  not  get  just 
what  we  pay  for.  I  -know  of  just  such 
instances;  as  a  general  thing  we  have 
practice<l  this  method  of  seed  selection 
with  our  corn,  wheat,  oats  and  potatoes, 
and  results  haVe  proved  the  wisdom  of 
such  selection.  On  this  farm  the  seed 
corn  has  been  selected  from  the  stand¬ 
ing  crop  for  many  years.  This  is 
braided  and  hung  in  the  corn  house,  left 
so  that  it  is  thoroughly  dry  before, 
freezing  weather.  The  past  two  seasons 
many  fields  of  corn  have  failed  to  .show 
a  good  stand,  the  Aveather  conditions  be¬ 
ing  unfavorable,  but  the  crops  from  this 
seed  prove  the  profitableness  of  such  seed 
selection.  With  beans,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  we  have  been  taking  the  seed  from 
the  commercial  bin;  uneven  ripening  dis¬ 
eased  stock,  and  consequent  decreased 
yield  has  been  the  result.  In  brief,  im¬ 
proving  seed  stock  by  plant  selection  is 
both  practical  and  profitable  in  bean 
growing.  ir.  k.  cox. 


A  Pennsylvania  Farm  Tractor  at  Work 

The  picture  at  Fig.  474  shows  a  tractor 
at  work  on  the  farm  of  F.  M.  Sensenich 
of  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.  He  is  using  this 
tractor  on  the  binder,  and  writes  us  that 
it  gives  good  satisfaction  at  that  kind  of 
Avork.  lie  also  uses  it  for  ploAving,  har- 
roAA'iug,  disking  and  rolling.  It  can  be 
used  for  binding  the  grain,  and  then 
hitched  up  to  the  thrasher  and  operated 
there.  It  can  also  be  attached  to  the 
farm  Avagon,  the  manure  spreader  and 
other  farm  machinery.  Of  course,  this 
must  be  on  a  reasonably  level  farm, 
Avhere  the  tractor  will  not  have  to  climb 
hills  that  are  too  steep.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  many  farms  in  the  Eastern  States 
AA^here  a  tractor  can  be  operated  to  good 
adAmntage.  The  Xcav  York  Food  Com¬ 
mission  has  nearly  50  of  such  tractors  at 
Avork  in  that  State.  They  have  been  op¬ 
erating  in  different  counties  and  on  all 
kinds  of  soil  and  grades,  and  the  general 
opinion  is  that  they  have  more  than 
proved  their  Avorth.  IMr.  Sensenich  says 
that  ho  uses  kerosene  for  fuel.  It  works 
AA-ell,  and  in  binding  his  wheat  Avith  the 
tractor  he  found  a  fuel  cost  of  only  l.^c. 
per  acre,  lie  said  he  could  have  draAvn 
tAA'o  grain  binders  at  once,  thus  doubling 
the  6i)oed  of  the  Avoidc  and  costing  less 
per  acre.  There  is  some  complaint  that 
there  must  be  a  skilled  mechanic  on  the 
farm  in  order  to  operate  a  tractor  proper¬ 
ly.  Mr.  Sensenich  says  that  he  finds  it  a 
simple  operation,  and  that  any  smart  farm 
boy  can  run  one  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
The  chances  are,  too,  that  such  a  hoy 
Avould  be  more  likely  to  hang  to  the  job 
if  he  had  a  chance  to  Avork  .such  poAverful 
machinery,  and  thus  feel  that  he  Avas 
controlling  a  mighty  force  at  farm  AA-ork. 


The  Minister’s  Garden 

For  a  good  many  years  I  have  been 
reading  The  R.  N.-Y.,  till  noAV  I  feel  that 
I  am  one  of  the  family.  I  am  writing  to 
give  you  my  report  on  my  potatoes  and 
celei’y.  I  am  a  Methodist  preacher,  and 
as  my  family  Avei-e  all  in  the  country  for 
the  Summer,  I  put  all  of  my  little  gar¬ 
den  (about  75x2,5  feet)  in  Irish  potatoes, 
except  one  roAv  through  the  middle  Avhich 
I  left  for  tomatoes.  In  the  Fall  I  had 
two  wagonloads  of  manure  hauled  and 
spread  on  the  garden  and  ploAved  under 
Avith  a  heavy,  big  plow.  In  the  Spring  I 
broke  clods,  smoothed  the  top  and 
scratched  it  over  Avith  my  fork-hoe  about 
tAA’O  inches  deep;  did  net  distuidi  the  ma- 
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mire  underneath.  Lined  off  my  rows 
three  feet  apart,  dug  little  hills  about  15 
inches  apart  in  the  rows  for  the  hills; 
cut  my  potatoes  to  one  eye,  Irish  Cob¬ 
bler,  and  placed  one  piece  in  the  hill,  cov¬ 
ered  them  about  three  inches  deep.  They 
all  came  up  but  two  or  three.  They  were 
slow  to  come  up,  but  finally  came  up  and 
grcAV  off  Avell.  I  kept  the  Aveeds  out  and 
the  top  of  the  ground  fine.  I  planted 
one  peck  of  potatoes.  I  dug  them  the 
first  week  in  August,  and  had  10^^  bush¬ 
els  of  fine,  large,  smooth  potatoes.  No 
scab.  Not  more  than  a  half  gallon  AA-ere 
too  .small  for  table  use;  usually  three 
big  ones  in  a  hill. 

My  plan  was  to  follow  the  potatoes 

TOP  VIEW 


value  in  a  ton  of  stalks,  and  in  these 
times  it  seems  a  Avaste  to  merely  chop 
them  up  for  manure.  They  could  be  cut, 
moistened  A\dth  water,  and  mixed  with  a 
little  cheap  molasses  to  make  a  very  good 
substitute  for  silage  in  feeding  cattle,  or 
they  may  be  used  for  bedding  or  absorbent 
in  the  stable.  For  actual  plant  food  value, 
however,  you  can  figure  on  a  value  of  a 
trifle  more  plant  food  than  you  Avould  buy 
in  a  ton  of  good  manure. 


Lime  on  Clover 


I  have  six  acres  of  cloA’er  seeding  on  a 
hill  farm ;  the  soil  is  quite  gravelly.  I 
top-dressed  last  Spring,  Avith  barnvard 
manure,  when  I  sowed  the  oats.  Would 
lime,  put  on  noAv,  be  of  any  great  benefit 
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Hoist  for  Getting  out  Muck.  Fig.  477.  See  Page  1050 


with  celery.  When  the  potato  A’ines  be¬ 
gan  to  die,  I  began  at  one  side,  and  Avalk- 
ing  between  the  rows,  turned  the  vines 
back,  so  that  the  space  betAA'eeu  the  first 
tAvo  roAvs  was  left  open.  A  space  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  wide  in  the  middle  of 
the  roAV  I  dug  up  with  my  fork-hoe,  dig¬ 
ging  six  or  eight  inches  deep.  I  made 
this  fine  and  good  for  my  celery  plants. 
Then  I  stretched  twm  lines  for  a  double 
row  of  celery,  making  the  roAA's  about 
eight  inches  apart,  and  putting  the  plants 
about  nine  inches  apart  in  the  roAA^ ;  made 
no  trench  for  plants.  After  setting  the 
plant.s,  I  poured  about  a  pint  of  Avater 
on  each.  Then  I  turned  the  potato  vines 
back  over  the  plants.  After  thus  setting 
the  first  double  row,  thei-e  Avas  no  rain 
for  10  days,  and  I  did  not  water  them 
any  more,  and  yet  I  did  not  lo.se  a 
plant.  When  it  rained  I  turned  the 
vines  off  the  plants.  The  other  tAAm 
double  rows  AA'ere  set  the  same  AV’ay,  and 
without  losing  a  plant.  In  an  experience 
of  25  years  with  celery  I  have  never  had 
such  good  success  in  getting  plants  to 
groAA\  I  attribute  this  to  throe  things: 
(1)  The  potato  vines  for  a  coA’^ering;  (2) 
the  ground  was  rich  and  in  good  condi¬ 
tion ;  (3)  I  had  good  stocky  plants  of 
uniform  size.  I  have  500  plants  set  and 
growing  nicely.  The  first  double  row  is 
now’  about  a  foot  high,  and  I  shall  begin 
to  hill  it  up  soon.  JOHN  c,  obb. 

Tennessee. 


Reseeding  Clover 

I  haA’e  a  very  poor  stand  of  clover  on 
my  oat  ground,  and  would  like  to  knoAv 
Avhether  clover  would  amount  to  much  if 
I  so\ved  it  over  this  Fall?  Which  kind 
would  be  best?  h.  e.  f. 

Morris  County,  N.  Y. 

We  .should  wait  until  next  Spring,  and 
tlaen  .seed  a  mixture  of  half  and  half  Red 
and  Alsike  clover.  Seed  it  early  and 
scratch  the  gi'ound  over  Avith  a  weeder 
or  light  harrow’.  It  is  hard  to  thicken 
up  a  stand  of  clover  in  this  Avay,  but  it 
has  been  done. 


Fertilizing  Value  of  Cornstalks 

Wbat  is  the  fertilizer  A’alue  of  one  acre 
of  cornstalks,  cut  up  by  silage  cutter,  and 
mixed  W’ith  other  decaying  matter  and  a 
little  lime?  My  corn  is  LongfelloAV,  heaA'y 
crop,  averaging  9^  feet  tall.  There  is  no 
sale,  or  small  one,  for  the  stalks,  and  I 
can  see  no  way  to  use  them  except  in  the 
above  w’ay.  Are  they  worth  eA’en  cutting 
up  for  the  manure  A’alue?  .T.  o.  T. 

Massachusetts. 

It  is  hard  to  ansAver  such  a  question, 
because  it  depends  on  the  Aveight  of  a 
crop  from  an  acre.  Our  oAvn  flint  corn 
will  make  about  tAvo  tons  of  dried  fodder 
to  the  acre,  and  that  i.s,  Ave  think,  some- 
Avhat  above  the  average.  The  average  of 
many  analyses  of  flint  corn  fodder  show 
about  six  pounds  of  nitrogen,  two  of  pho.s- 
phoric  acid,  and  perhaps  seven  of  potash 
to  the  ton.  A  ton  of  good  stable  manure 
Avill’contain  about  10  pounds  of  nitrogen. 
5  of  phosphoric  acid  and  12  of  potash, 
so  that  the  stalks  on  the  acre  Avill  contain 
a  trifle  more  of  plant  food  than  a  ton  of 
manure.  There  is  considerable  feeding 


to  the  clover?  If  not.  could  you  suggest 
.some  commercial  fertilizer  that  AV’ould? 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.  o.  a.  .s. 

In  our  experience,  lime  put  on  top  of 
the  ground  in  this  AA’ay,  has  not  shown 
very  good  re.sult.s.  You  could  help  it  by 
Avorking  with  a  light  harrow  after  lim¬ 
ing,  but  in  most  cases  there  will  not  be 
much  .satisfaction  -uule.ss  you  can  woi’k 
the  lime  thoroughly  into  the  soil.  It 
Avoiild  pay  to  u.se  400  pounds  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate  or  fine  bone  per  acre. 


COLLAR 

PREFERRED  BY  A  THE 
HANK  &  FILE  OF  (UMEN 

The  modified  curves 

prevent  cutting  of  the 

shirt  over  the  shoulders. 

Made  with  patented  Graduated 
Tie-Space  and  Tie-Protecting 
Shield.  Comfortable. 
"SQUADRON”  is  like  "TROOP¬ 
ER”  but  one-quarter  inch  higher. 
Your  dealer  sells  them. 
Hall,  HartAvell  &  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
l&akerB  of  HALLMARK  ShirtB. 


N.Y.  I 

■iill 


^Seed  Wheat;^ 

Eight  hardiest,  reliable  kinds— yield  more  per 
acre— require  less  seed— graded,  sound,  cleaned 
clean.  Write  to-day  for  “Hoffman’a  Wheat 
Book” — describes  varieties — tells  “How  to  Get 
a  Crop  of  Wheat.”  It’s  free— samples,  too— if 
you  mention  this  paper. 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  Landitville,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 


SELECTED  SEED  WHEAT 

8t.  Louis  Grand  Prize  and  Jones’  Red  Wave,  care¬ 
fully  reoleaned  and  graded.  St.  Louis  Grand  Prize, 
most  Hessian  Fly-Resistant  variety  grown.  BotU 
are  beardless  varieties  of  bard,  red,  Avinter  type  and 
e.ttra  heavy  yielders.  Shipped  in  bags  of  two  and 
one-half  bushels  at  J,S.OO  per  bushel,  f.  o.  b.,  Rhine- 
beck,  N.  Y.  (including  sacks),  while  it  lasts. 
FERNCLIFF  FAK3IS,  BHINEBECK,  N.Y. 


The  Big  Demand  For 

BAKER 
APPLE 
BOXES 


Western  Style 


maker  it  necestary,  if  deliveries  are  to 
be  made  by  packing  time,  to  get  your 
orders  in  at  once.  Don’t  delay.  An 
order  placed  today  insures  your  having 
the  boxes  Avhen  needed. 

Get  The  Extra  Profit  On 
Baker-Packed  Apples 

They  command  a  better  price  because 
they  “look”  a  better  price;  the  dealer 
and  consumer  prefer  boxes  to  barrels 
alAvays.  Easier  to  handle,  easier  to 
sell.  A  sure  way  to  get  more  money 
for  your  apples. 

Write  now  for  prices.  State  number 
and  style  boxes  wanted.  Order  now 
and  save  disappointment  later. 

BAKER  BOX  COMPANY- 
84  Foster  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


have  given  satisfaction  for  33  year*.  This 
full  they  are  better  than  ever— every  tree 
covered  by  an  absolute  guarantee.  All  the 
Nut,  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  and  Slirubs 
grown  in  ourtOO-acre  Nurseries,  tlie  largest 
In  New  York,  are  sold  direct  at  cost  plus 
one  profit.  Send  tor  fiee,  wholesale 
catalogue  today.  Maloney  quality 
plus  Maloney  Service  means  numey  in 
your  pocket.  Fall  Flanting  Faya. 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO. 

72  Main  St.,  Dansvllle.  N.  Y. 

DamnlU' 8  Pioneer  Wholesale  ^vreeriee 


You  Will  Make  Money 

Uy  ordering  from  our  Fall  1917  Catalogue, 
with  ita  Dlrect-To-You-Prlcca.  Indications 
point  to  higher  1918  prices,  and  Fall  plant¬ 
ing  will  put  your  trees  way  ahead.  Save 
Money  by  sending  postal  today  for  our 
liandsomo  free  catalogue. 

KELLY  BROS.  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES 

to  Exchange  St.,  DansviUe,  N.  Y. 
Toil’ll  never  regret  planting  Kelly  Trees 


Millions  of  Fruit  Trees 

Everyone  prenuine  Harrison-Rrrown, 
robust,  healthy,  true-to-namo  ana 
budded  from  hearing  orchardst 
Backed  by  more  than 
25  yoara*  f ruit-irrowinff  and 
enrsery  experiooco.  Appica,  peaches* 
poara.  plums,  cherrios  andamau  fruits. 

Also  lull  line  of  ornamentals.  Write  to* 
dayforldl7FruItGuide-*-/reo,  **Lar8roat 
ffrewers  ox  fruit  trees  la  the  wor Id. 

Hwrlteiu*  Nnrteriet,  Box  14  Berlin,  Md. 


PEACH  TREES 


AND  APPLE  TREES.  Healthy,  True  to  name,  price 
low,  quality  high.  Also  Millions  of  trees,  shrubs 
and  plants.  New  Planters  price  lift  ready. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  NURSERT,  Box  179,  WESTMINSTER,  MO. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

FOR  SEPTEMBER  AND  FALL  PLANTING 

Pot-grown  and  runner  plants  that  will  beaifiruit  next 
summer.  June-bearing  and  Kvcr-beariug  varieties.  ,\lgo 

Raspberry,  Blackberry  Plants  and  Fruit  Trees.  Catalogue, 
free.  JIAllRY  L,  cQUIRKK,  Good  Oroiiiid,  N.  V, 

Rmian  Pitkus  Seed  Rye  SK’Kl  ao?!? 

crop.  Order  early.  Supply  limited.  Freiglit  uncer¬ 
tain.  $2.30  per  bu.  CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

Ked  W’nve,  Rudy,  Poole,  Medl- 
uGcfl  WnGal  BlueSteiii,  Hum- 

wwvw  ■■■■VMS  Whit©  Rye.  Catulog  free. 

W,  N.  SCARFF  A  80X8,  .  Xew  Carlisle,  Ohio 

ChoiceGeneseeVfriley  Seed  Wheat  'g  iTn  d  pflzer 

Red,  bald  Yield  as  hiph  as  63  bush,  jieraoro.  $3  per 
cash.  Backs  free.  J.  N.  McPherson,  Pine  View  Perm,  Scoltsvilie,  N.Y. 

“NUT  CULTURE  -  By  experts.  Sample  15c 

AMERICAN  NUT  JOURNAL  Rochester.N.Y 

Beat  Standard  APPLE  BARRELS 

KOBT.  GILL1E.S  .  Medina,  New  York 


Send  for  our  12- Page  Reward  List 

showing  upwards  of  300  articles 
given  for  securing  subscriptions  to 

CAe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Address,  Department  *‘M'* 

333  W.  30th  Street,  Nezo  York  City 


CABBAGE  WORMSi  Destroyed  by  Past¬ 
ing  with  H  AMMONO*  H  SLUG  SHOT 

So  used  for  30  years.  SOLD  BY  ALL  SEED  DEALERS, 
ii'or  pamphlets  worth  having  write  U,  IIAMMOXIR.  Beacon,  XewTork 


2r/ie  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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General  Farm  Topics 


Plant  Lice  on  Potatoes 

The  aphides,  or  ordinary  plant  lice, 
have  this  season  done  more  damage  to 
potatoes  in  many  sections  of  the  country 
than  all  other  pests  put  together.  In 
some  places  fanners  had  never  heard  of 
the  lice  doing  any  particular  damage  to 
potato  tops,  and  they  did  not  know  what 
was  the  trouble  with  their  vines  until  it 
was  too  late  to  save  them.  Ordinary 
poison  spray  solutions,  no  matter  how 
applied,  did  no  good,  and  the  lice-kill- 
ing  Black  Leaf  40  and  allied  sprays  were 
not  effective  when  applied  in  the  usual 
manner,  as  the  lice  live  on  the  under 
side  of  the  leaves.  Many  of  the  smaller 
growers  tried  to  hit  the  lice  with  the 
spray  by  turning  the  potato  tops  with  a 
wooden  rake,  firet  to  one  side  and  then 
to  the  other,  but  in  most  cases  this  turn¬ 
ing  did  fully  as  much  harm  as  the  spray 
did  good. 

The  cut  on  page  1051,  Fig.  470,  shows 
what  was  a  very  promising  eight-acre  field 
of  potatoes,  owned  by  Charles  E.  Stiles, 
Hampshire  Co.,  Mass.,  which  the  lice  killed 
as  thoroughly  as  an  October  black  frost 
could  have  done,  before  the  tops  were  half 
grown.  Mr.  Stiles  is  a  first-class  potato- 
grower,  and  rarely  gets  a  yield  of  less 
than  200  to  800  bushels  per  acre.  Last 
year  the  land  where  these  potatoes  were 
planted  was  heavy  clover  sod,  which  was 
plowed  in  the  Fall,  thoroughly  fitted  this 
Spring,  and  given  an  application  of  one 
ton  of  high-grade  commercial  fertilizer 
per  acre.  The  vines  were  sprayed  once 
with  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  twice  with 
Black  Leaf  40  for  the  lice.  The  first 
application  of  Bliwdc  Leaf  40  was  not 
strong  enough,  and  probably  the  vines 
were  injured  by  being  turned  in  order  to 
hit  the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  The  sec¬ 
ond  application  killed  the  lice,  but  the 
plants  were  so  weakened  by  the  lice  and 
the  turning  that  they  died  within  a  short 
time.  Mr.  Stiles  states  these  potatoes 
represent  an  outlay  of  over  $800  cash, 
besides  his  own  time. 

Have  the  lice,  like  the  bugs,  come  to 
stay,  or  are  they  merely  one  of  the  war 
enemies  of  vegetation?  J.  S.  Regan  of  the 
entomological  department  of  the  IMassa- 
chusetts  Agricultural  College,  who  was 
ai)i)ointf>d  by  the  State  food  conservation 
committee  as  insect  control  specialist  for 
Western  Ma.ssachusetts,  states  that  farm¬ 
ers  are  liable  to  he  troubled  with  those 
lice  intermittently.  In  ordinary  seasons 
they  are  controlled  by  parasitic  enemies 
or  fungus  diseases,  but  farmers  should 
always  be  ])repared  to  meet  and  promptly 
subdue  them.  He  says  there  is  nothing 
better  for  this  purpose  than  Black  Leaf 
40.  applied  with  an  angle  disk  nozzle, 
made  especially  for  this  purpose,  and  car¬ 
ried  close  to  the  ground,  so  that  it  will 
direct  the  spi*ay  upwards  and  hit  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves.  iMr.  Regan  rec¬ 
ommends  a  formula  of  one  and  one-fourth 
teaspoouful  of  Black  Leaf  40  and  an 
ounce  of  dissolved  ordinary  soap,  to  a 
gallon  of  water.  Whale  or  fish-oil  soap 
used  at  the  rate'of  one  pound  to  six  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  is  nearly,  if  not  quite  as 
good.  Either  of  these  sprays,  when  ap¬ 
plied  as  above  stated,  with  the  angle  disk 
nozzle,  he  reports  to  be  from  98  to  90 
per  cent,  effective.  'He  believes  one 
spraying  a  season  is  sufficient  under  or¬ 
dinary  circumstances.  The  cpllege  is  to 
issue  a  bulletin,  by  Mr.  Regan,  on  the 
subject  in  the  near  future. 

W.  E.  EKOWN’. 


Asparagus  Without  Trenching 

Rage  941  in  answering  “Handling 
Seedling  Aspai'agus,”  K.  states  that  as¬ 
paragus  may  be  successfully  grown  with¬ 
out  any  trenching  whatever.  Will  K. 
give  his  method  of  planting  and  handling? 
IVe  contemplate  setting  out  half  an  acre, 
but  the  old  trench  method,  18  to  24 
inches,  is  prohibitive.  S.  F. 

Martinsville,  N.  J. 

While  asparagus  can  be  grown  with 
more  or  less  success  in  almost  any  kind 
of  good  soil,  a  deep,  rich,  sandy  loam  is 
in  all  respects  specially  suited  to  this 
vegetable,  and  in  this  it  is  most  success¬ 
ful.  That  this  crop  can  be  and  is  suc¬ 
cessfully  grown  without  trenching  the  soil 
is  amply  proven  by  the  enormous  quan¬ 
tities  that  are  shipped  into  market  every 
year.  In  the  early  days  of  asparagus 


growing  it  was  deemed  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  trench  the  soil  deeply  for  this 
crop.  Some  advocated  that  it  should  be 
broken  up  to  a  depth  of  at  least  two 
feet,  and  if  it  could  be  done  to  a  depth 
of  three  feet  or  more  all  the  better.  This 
method  of  planting 'was  so  expensive  that 
the  acreage  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the 
plant  was  very  limited,  and  the  small 
quantity  that  found  its  way  to  market 
always  brought  a  high  price.  The  dis¬ 
covery  that  it  could  be  grown  on  or¬ 
dinarily  prepared  soil  revolutionized  the 
asparagus  industry.  Where  it  was  grown 
in  small  patches  under  the  old  method 
of  trucking,  it  is  now  grown  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  acres  under  the  new  method,  in 
all  sections  of  the  country  where  soils 
are  adapted  to  its  culture. 

Sandy  loam  .soils  underlaid  with  a 
thin  stratum  of  clay,  sand  or  gravel,  only 
require  deep  plowing ;  heavier  soils  with 
stiff  subsoil  should  be  broken  up  with  the 
subsoil  plow.  The  laud  is  thoroughly 
harrowed  and  furrows  opened  with  the 
plow  to  a  de]»th  of  four  to  six  inches,  and 
four  to  six  feet  apart.  If  the  land  was 
not  manured  or  fertilized  previous  to 
plowing  it  may  be  done  in  the  furrow, 
using  ii  liberal  quantity  of  well-rotted 
manure  or  commercial  fertilizer,  or  both. 
The  plants  may  be  set  in  the  row  18  to 
24  inches  apart.  In  the  years  to  follow, 
if  the  plants  are  liberally  fertilized  and 
given  good  cultivation,  there  will  be  .a 
goodly  reward  for  expen.se  and  labor  de¬ 
voted  to  them.  Without  these  essentials 
the  plantation  will  not  give  satisfactory 
returns.  Asparagus,  like  >all  other  crops, 
cannot  do  its  best  when  neglected,  but 
will  respond  liberally  if  treated  liberally 
in  the  manurial  applications  and  culti¬ 
vation.  K, 

Nitrates  in  Southern  Cave 

Since  the  war  began  imports  of  both 
potash  and  nitrate  have  fallen  off  and 
the  U.  8.  Geological  Survey  has  made 
a  constant  search  for  deposits  of  these 
chemicals  in  this  country.  The  potash 
has  been  found,  but  in  most  cases  it  is 
so  situated  that  the  cost  of  taking  it 
out  is  very  expensive.  There  are  de¬ 
posits  of  nitrate  here  and  there  which 
are  being  examined. 

During  the  CMl  War  a  large  cave 
in  one  of  the  Southern  States  was  found 
to  contain  large  quantities  of  nitrate  of 
pota.sh.  It  wa.s  worked  to  some  extent 
during  the  war,  and  the  nitrate  used  for 
making  gunpowder.  It  is  said  that  this 
cave  contains  at  least  1,000,000  tons  of 
nitrous  earth.  As  this  contaims  only  about 
2%_  of  nitrate  it  is  doubtful  if  the  de¬ 
posits  will  be  of  great  practical  value 
owing  to  the  high  cost  of  labor.  In 
Chile,  where  the  nitrate  of  soda  is  ob¬ 
tained,  they  have  not  found  it  pimfitable 
to  work  deposits  which  contain  less  than 
12%,  and  there  too  they  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  cheap  Indian  labor.  During 
the  Civil  War,  when  it  was  necessary 
for  the  South  to  obtain  these  nitrates 
at  home,  the  soil  in  these  caves  was 
woi’ked  about  as  follows : 

It  was  thrown  into  large  iron  pots, 
water  was  added,  and  this  was  kept  over 
wood  fires  to  leach  out  the  soluble  nit¬ 
rates.  Th^  liquor  thus  obtained  was 
drawn  from  one  pot  to  another,  and 
used  for  leaching  out  fresh  earth  until 
it  became  highly  concentrated.  Then  it 
was  drawn  off  and  cooled  so  that  the 
nitrate  crystallized.  In  this  way  con¬ 
siderable  of  the  nitrates  were  obtained, 
but  with  the  high  labor  of  this  day  it 
is  not  likely  that  these  caves  will  be 
largely  worked.  The  statement  has  been 
made  in  some  of  the  papers  that  the.se 
Southern  deposits _  will  relieve  the  entire 
situation.  That  is  not  so,  however,  as 
owing  to  the  facts  here  given  the  nitrate 
thus  obtained  is  too  expensive  to  make 
the  working  pay. 


Pruning  Columbian  Raspberry 

On  page  9.86  I  note  that  P.  D.  P.  hi 
trouble  with  the  canes  of  Columbii 
raspberries  dying  back.  I  think  his  tro 
ble  is  that  he  does  not  “nip”  the  youi 
shoots  or  canes  early  enough.  Tin 
should  be  nipped  when  they  are  not  ov 
18  inches  high;  then  the  arms  i 
branches  which  will  start  will  becon 
matured  or  ripened,  so  that  they  w: 
not  freeze  or  die  back.  I  have  raisi 
these  berries  for  yeai-s,  and  have  prun( 
the  bushes  as  soon  as  the  leaves  fall 
the  Fall,  and  have  known  the  mercui 
to  go  to  18  degrees  below  zero  aft 
pimning,  and  have  iKver  had  any  troub 
with  the  Columbian  or  any  other  varie 
dying  back.  The  arms  or  branch 
should  be  pruned  back,  so  as  to  be  fro 
14  to  16  inches  long  from  the  main  can 

E.  Bloomfield,  N.  Y.  c.  A.  w. 


^atlbiir 


Enjoy  furnace  comfort  at  lowest 
cost  this  winter.  Get  a  Kalamazoo 
Pipeless  Furnace  and  be  able  to 
burn  any  kind  of  fuel.  Feed  but 
one  fire — heat  your  entire  home. 

Write  for  Our  New  Catalog 

and  learn  what  you  can 
save  in  fuel  bills  this  win¬ 
ter.  See  how  easily  this 
simple  and  powerful  heating 
outfit  can  bein.stalled  in  your 
home.  Read  what  owners  say 
about  it.  Kalamazoo  Pipe 
Furnace  outfits  where  desired, 
heating  plans  FREE. 

Quick  SIi:pment,No  Waiting 

Our  big  stocks  Insure  immediate 
filling  of  your  order.  W 
freight  and  guarantee 
ery.  Cash  or  easy  payments. 

'VV rite  today. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  910 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,  Mfrs. 

Il  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

^We  manufacture  Stoves,  Rancrcs,  Gas 
Ranges,  Furnaces.  Kitchen  Kabinets 
and  ‘iables. 


A  K&lanvazee 

Direct  to  "Vbtj " 


Simplex  Soil  Tester 

"Good  Boy,"  they  say,  if  ho  puts  $.'>00. 00  in  stock  end  takes  Patented  of 
out  3800.00.  "Clover."  But,  if  ho  puts  a  few  dollars  in  a  course 
Simplex  Testing  Machine  and  saves  thousands  of  dollars 
by  knowing  at  all  times  the  exact  number  of  pounds  of  lime 
and  ground  limestone  his  soil  contains  and  I’equires  at  a  cost 
of  )5c  per  test  nobody  notices  it.  Why?  Because  there  is  no 
speculation  to  it.  His  cleverness  is  only  Business  Sense. 

Tlioustinds  of  fanners  the  world  over  are  now  saving  thousands 
and  thousands  of  dollars  that  heretofoio  tliey  have  been 
throwing  away.  How?  By  using  the  Simplex  Soli  Testing 
Machine  and  looking  right  into  their  soil  and  ascertaining 
the  amount  of  lime  or  ground  limestone  their  soil  contains 
and  requires  before  planting.  Just  merely  Good  Sound  Busl* 
ness  that  has  knocked  the  spots  off  of  Guessing.  Guaranteod 
to  be  aceurato  and  satisfactory  or  your  money  back  Order 
one  today  or  write  lor  freo  literaturs. 

SIMPLEX  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept,  XX263,  Baltlmoro,  Md. 


StonsO.Kj 


Sent  on 
1 0  Days* 
Trial 


Insures  crop  success  in  wet 
land.  Saves  hillsides.  DigsV- 
shaped  ditch  in  any  soil.  Ad¬ 
justable  to  narrow  or  wldeout. 

Mostly  steel.  Reversible, 
Equals  100  men.  Wrltefor 
free  book,  prices,  terms  and 
money-back  guarantee. 
.SlniDlex  Farm  Ditcher  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  eg  Owensboro,  Ky. 


Steel  Wheels 

will  make  yourold  farm  wagon,  n  AAV 
as  good  as  new.  Save  money  be-  DvvA 
.  cause  they  never  need  repairs,  — ^ 
^Write  for  our  big  free  book  tell-  pHpP 
'  ing  all  obout  them  and  how  they  ■ 
pay.  Empire  Mlg.  Co.,  Box 796  Qiilnoy,  lib 


New  Kemp  Climax  Spreader 


Durable,  kraetical.  Light  Draft,  Low  Down  Spreader. 
You  Get  40  Years'  Experience  In  This  Machine. 
Write  for  valuable  article  on  "Saving  and  Application  of  Manure." 


THE  N.  J.  KEMP  CO.,  Batavia.  N.  Y. 


WITTEr 


Ksro-Oil”  Engines 

Immediato  Shipment— All  Styles-* 

2  to  22  H-P,— No  Waiting— Factory— Liff 
Output— Prices  most  favorable*  Writo  for  my 
terms  arid  prices— Cash,  Payments  or  No 
Money  Down. -ED.  H.  WITTfe,  Pros. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
1892  Oakland  Avo.g  Kana*s  City,  Mo. 
1892  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa, 


T«tod  ’ 

fof  .  P  o 

'vhici,  r  ^ 

D  Ditch 


Have  you  tried 
Blasting? 

Do  you  know  that  in  the  last  year  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States  used  more  than  jo, 000,000  pounds 
of  explosives  for  removing  stumps? 

That  they  are  using  greater  quantities  every  year? 

That  they  do  the  work  themselves? 

If  you  have  done  no  stump  blasting  it  must  be 
because  you  do  not  know  how  easy  it  is  to  use 

Farm  Powder 


The  Safest  Explosive 


The  Original  Farm  Powder 

Our  book,  “Better  Farming  with  Atlas  Farm  Powder,’* 
tells  you  all  you  need  to  know  about  all  kinds  of  farm 
blasting.  It  shows  how  to  prepare  tlie  charges.  It  tells 
how  to  load  them  under  the  stumps.  It  explains  how  to 
fire  them.  Anyone  can  use  Atlas  Farm  Powder,  klark 
the  coupon,  get  the  book.  Then  you  will  be  ready  to  go  out 
and  blast  stumps  without  trouble  or  risk. 

Dealers  everywhere  can  get  Atlas  Farm  Powder  for  you. 
Insist  upon  having  Atlas,  The  Original  Farm  Powder.  It 
is  made  especially  so  it  will  be  safe.  It  does  its  work 
cheaper  and  better  than  ordinary  explosives. 


ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY 

General  Offices:  Wilmington,  Del. 

Sales  Offices:  Birmingham,  Boston.  Houghton.  JopDa, 
Knoxville,  Kansas  City.  New  Orleans.  New  York,  \ 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis.  1 
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'SiipfUoc 


With  shorter  days  comes 
^  ^  the  need  of  feeding  the 

fi  stock  and  doing  many 

other  chores  after  dark. 

DELCO-LIGHT  provides 
plenty  of  safe,  bright  electric 
%  *1  light. 

DELCO-LIGHT  current 

operates  an  electric  water  system,  washing 
machine,  churn,  separator  and  other  labor 
saving  appliances. 

DELCO-LIGHT  saves  time  for  every  member  of 
the  family  every  day  in  the  year,  Delco-Light  is  like 
an  extra  hand.  Yet  it  works  for  a  few  cents  a  day  and 
quickly  pays  for  itself. 

Price  $350  and  $420  f.  o.  b.  Dayton,  Ohio 
except  Western  U.  S.  and  Canada 

Write  for  descriptive  hooJclet 

THE  DOMESTIC  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 
DAYTON,  OHIO 

DOMESTIC  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Inc.;  Winston  Paul,  Mgr. 

52  Park  Place,  New  York  City 
P.  E.  ILLMAN,  -  65  South  Avenue,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


LONGI 


Be  sure  to  see 
the  DELCO-UGHT 


We  will  Bhip  this  elegant  4 
Piece  Mission  Library  Suite  for 
SO  days’  free  trial.  If  not  satis¬ 
factory  for  any  reason,  send  it 
back  and  we  will  pay  freight 
both  ways.  Otherwise  pay  on 
our  easy  terms. 

A  Year  to  Pay 

Pay  nothing  ontil  GO  days 
ofter  arrival,  jlien  only  small 
first  payment.  Balance  in 
equal  p^ments  sixty  daya 
Bpart.  Take  a  year  to  pay. 


Solid  Oak  4 -Piece  Library  Suite 


Made  of  Reasoned  Bohd  oak,  rich,  fumed  finish;  correct  Mission  desifm.  Chair  and  rocker  very  roomy  and  have 
eawed  oak  arm  rests  and  top  panels,  also  have  neat  con-inir.  Seats  ore  upholstered  over  elastic  steel  slats  well  illlei 
and  covered  with  soft  cotton  juto.  UphoUtcringr  in  imitatioo  Spanish  brown 
leather.  Table  is  24x34  inches  and  is  ornamented  with  neat  carvin?  and 
attractively  desired  panels.  Tabourette  has  octaKon  top  about  11  1-2  inches 
across  and  stands  17  Imches  from  floor, 
cm  New  York  State. 

Order  by  No.  110MA4,  Price  for  complete  sot  $9.89.  No  money  in  advance. 

Pay  $1.64  in  60  days.  Balance  in  payments  of  $1.66  every  two  months. 


fenuine  quarter* 
witb  wood  fibre 


Shipped  from  our  factory  iu  West- 


THE  HARTMAN  COMPANY, 


FREE  Bargain  Catalog 

Great ^454  pajro  Book  shows  thousands  of  nmayinfy  bar¬ 
gains  in  furniture,  stoves.ranpreB.ru^, carpets, silver¬ 
ware,  ennnes,  sebarators  and  other  farm  necessities. 
80  days  free  trial  on  any^in?  youwant— and  a  year  to 
-*— •  pio  O.  O.  D.  No  deposit.  Post  card  bringrs  it. 

4019  LASALLE  STREET 
DEPT.  977  CHICAGO 


REECO  ENGINES 


GASOLINE  or  KEROSENE 
PORTABLE  or  ON  SKIDS 
SAWING  AND  SPRAYING 

Outfits  from  IVJi-HP  to  12-HP 
The  most  sturdy  and  depend¬ 
able  of  all  engines. 

In  economy  of  operation  and  main¬ 
tenance  there  is  none  that  enjoys  a 
favorable  comparison  with  it. 

Reeco  Pumping  Outfits 


Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Co. 

24-  Murray  Street,  New  York  City 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 


Animal  Breeodiug,  Shaw . 

Breeding  Farm  Aniimils,  Marshall.... 
Principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport. . . . 

Study  of  Breeds,  Shaw . 

Cheese  Making,  Decker . 


1.50 

1.50 

2.50 

1.50 
1.75 


Business  of  Dairying,  Lane .  1.25 

Butter  and  Butter  Making,  Publow. .  .50 

Clean  Milk,  Winslow .  3.25 

Dairy  Bacteriology,  Conn .  1.25 

Dairy  Chemistry,  Snyder .  1.00 
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Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


Trouble  With  Melons  and  Cucumbers 

T  have  been  ti’ying  for  20  years  to 
raise  eantalonpes  and  euenmbers.  and 
have  never  succeeded  in  doing  either. 
Just  as  the  vines  begin  to  bear  they  die. 
This  year  my  vines  start  to  die  at  tip 
end  of  vine  on  etienmbers.  and  the  melon 
vines  die  from  the  hill  out.  There  is  a 
small  gi-een-l(K)king  insert  on  melon  vines, 
under  side  of  leaf.  IMea.se  advise  me 
what  to  do  next  year  to  combat  the 
trouble.  II.  D.  L. 

Taylorville,  N.  C, 

The  preparation  for  growing  can¬ 
taloupes  and  cucumbers  is  important. 
Our  large  growers  here  in  JIaryland  pre¬ 
pare  their  land  in  January,  run  out  fur¬ 
rows  five  to  six  feet  apart  and  fill  them 
half  full  of  stable  manure.  M'his  is  let 
lie  to  decay  till  planting  time  in  April. 
Then  a  liberal  addition  is  made  of  a  good 
grade  commercial  fertilizer  on  the  ma¬ 
nure,  and  a  furrow  is  thrown  over  from 
each  side.  The  bed  thus  made  is  flat¬ 
tened  somewhat  and  the  seed  put  iu  with 
a  garden  seed  drill.  When  a  good  stand 
is  secured  the  plants  are  thinned  to  20 
inches  apart,  and  as  they  start  to  run  a 
tahlespoonfnl  of  nitrate  of  soda  is  scat¬ 
tered  around  each  hill.  Then  spraying 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  is  begun  before 
any  signs  of  leaf  rust  or  blight  appear, 
every  10  days  till  fruit  is  set.  Tt  may  be 
that  your  plants  are  attacked  by  borers, 
or  that  your  soil  is  infected  with  the  wilt 
disea.se.  If  the  wilt,  then  the  remedy  is 
plant  in  iininfeeted  soil.  For  the  borer, 
dust  some  Paris  green  armind  and  hill 
up  to  the  stems  over  it.  From  what  you 
say,  you  have  aphides  on  the  leaves. 
The  various  kinds  of  the  Aphis  family 
have  been  unusually  abundant  this  year. 
Using  a  strong  decoction  of  tohacco  stems 
in  the  making  of  the  Pordeaux  mixture 
will  help  de.stroy  these,  or  yon  can  get 
the  sulphate  of  nicotine  sold  by  seedmen. 
under  the  names  of  Ahino  and  P.lack 
Leaf  40,  and  spray  with  a  dilution  of 
these.  w.  f.  massey. 


Harvesting  Lima  Bean  Seed 

I  have  some  Fordhook  Lima  beans  and 
am  going  to  let  them  remain  on  the  hush 
and  save  them  for  seed.  Will  you  tell  me 
the  right  time  to  iiick  them  so  they  will 
keep  until  time  to  jdant  next  year?  I 
was  thinking  of  picking  them  when  they 
turned  yellow,  oi-  would  you  wait  until 
they  dried  up  a  little  more  than  that? 
After  I  pick  them  I  will  keep  them  in 
baskets  in  a  cool  dry  place  until  they  get 
dry.  A.  T.  B. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Lima  beans  intended  for  seed  may  be 
gathei'cd  soon  after  the  )>ods  turn  yellow, 
as  they  are  in  an  advanced  stage  of  ma¬ 
turity  and  their  vitality  is  then  in  no 
danger  of  being  impaired.  If  gathered  at 
this  stage  of  ripening  the  pods  should  be 
s|)i'ead  out  thinly  in  an  airy  place  under 
cover  until  thoi-onghly 'cured,  when  they 
may  he  luit  in  baskets  or  hags  until 
wanted  for  next  season’s  planting.  TiMieu 
the  weather  is  clear  and  warm  during 
the  rii)ening  period  I  have  always  allowed 
the  pods  to  ripen  thoroijghly  on  the  vines. 
If  this  can  he  done,  it  .saves  curing  them 
after  they  are  picked.  '  K. 


Grapevines  Under  Cloth 

I  have  put  cliGc.secloth  tents  over  some 
Tinifera  gi’upe  vines,  aiul  it  occurs  to 
me  that  itorhaps  to  treat  the  better  elas.ses 
of  gi'aj>es  under  cheesecloth  might  he  bet¬ 
ter  than  spraying  or  bagging.  At  Tariff- 
ville,  (’onn..  I  saw  acres  of  chee.seeloth 
covering  tobacco  and  thought  how  much 
benefit  such  treatment  would  be  to  grapes. 
Have  you  tried  it?  E.  W. 

Oakville,  Md. 

I  know  of  no  test  made  with  the  use 
of  cloth  tents  for  the  protection  of  grapes. 
Certainly  the  fact  that  the  vine  is  covered 
with  cloth  is  but  little  protection  against 
the  mildews,  nor  would  such  covering  pro¬ 
tect  against  the  grape  root-worms,  as 
they  emerge  fi-om  the  ground,  around  the 
base  of  the  A’ine.  However,  a  covering  of 
this  description  would  j)rotect  against  the 
grape  leaf-hopper,  but  such  jirotectiou  can 
be  assured  cheap<>r  through  cultural 
methods  and  by  spraying.  It  seems  to 
me  that  a  cloth  tent  could  not  he  left  to 
cover  the  vine  for  a  very  protracted  peri¬ 
od,  as  the  shading  effect  upon  the  leaf 
would  seriously  interfere  with  the  color¬ 
ing  and  maturity  of  the  fruit.  With  the 
covering  of  the  cluster  alone  the  fruit 
attains  its  noyiual  color  largely  from  the 


coloring  matter  elaborated  in  the  loaf. 
As  I  see  it.  the  cloth  tent  woiild  serve  its 
greatest  purpose  if  put  on  just  before  the 
fruit  became  palatable  for  the  birds.  And 
as  E.  W.  suggests  on  the  rarer  sorts,  not 
in  an  extensive  way.  f.  e.  gladwin. 


Raspberry  Canes  Dying 

I  have  a  small  patch  of  red  raspberries 
in  the  garden  that  looked  very  well  this 
Spring,  but  about  the  time  they  blos¬ 
somed  the  canes  began  to  die.  about 
half  the  canes  being  dead  now.  The 
new  shoots  seem  thrifty  enough. 
Can  you  tell  what  the  trouble  might  be, 
and  is  there  a  remedy? 

Canaan,  Conn.  j.  b.  t. 

There  is  quite  an  assortment  of  dis¬ 
eases  and  insect  pests  that  afflict  ra.sp- 
berry  canes,  Anthracnose,  caue-hlight 
and  crown-gall  are  among  the  diseases. 
MMie  only  effectual  remedy  for  all  of  them 
is  to  remove  and  destroy  all  alfeeted 
plants,  cane  and  root,  and  refrain  from 
planting  other  raspberries  in  the  same 
ground.  I  think  from  your  brief  des¬ 
cription  that  the  cause  of  the  trouble  is 
insects.  The  cane-borer  attacks  the  cane 
near  the  tip,  causing  it  to  wilt  and  often 
bend  over  at  a  sharp  angle.  The  im¬ 
mediate  remedy  is  to  cut  off  the  tip  be¬ 
low  the  grub  that  does  the  damage  and 
burn  it.  If  this  reme<ly  is  deferred  till 
fall  it  will  he  nece.ssary  to  remove  and 
destroy  the  entire  cane.  The  cane-mag¬ 
got  causes  mischief  somewhat  like  that  of 
the  cane-borer  and  can  be  detected  in  the 
same  way.  The  remedy  is  similar.  Cut 
and  destroy  the  canes  as  soon  as  the 
wilting  is  discovered.  The  raspberry 
root-borer  works  at  the  base  of  the  canes 
and  is,  I  suspect,  the  cause  of  your  trou¬ 
ble.  It  often  girdles  the  cane  ju.st  above 
the  crown,  causing  its  death.  The  injury 
is  often  noticed  early  in  the  season  when 
vigorous  canes  suddenly  wilt  and  die. 
The  only  remedy  is  to  remove  and  de¬ 
stroy  the  infested  canes  and  roots  as 
soon  as  the  trouble  is  disccovered. 

w.  H.  n. 


The  Moon  Man  Once  More 

I  read  the  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y., 
page  935,  entitled  “The  Inflence  of  the 
Moon  on  Plant  Growth,”  and  would  like 
to  know,  as  the  moon  controls  the  tide, 
as  it  surely  does,  why  not  the  earth? 
Try  this :  Lay  a  board  on  the  grass  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  moon,  and  the 
grass  will  continue  to  grow ;  do  the  same 
in  the  last  quarter  and  the  grass  wjU 
die.  When  a  hog  is  butchered  in  the 
growing  moon  the  fat  will  fry  out  and 
moat  shrivel  up  and  when  butchered 
when  the  moon  is  waning,  does  not  near¬ 
ly  as  much.  Hero  is  another :  When  the 
moon  decreases  the  moat  in  the  legs  of 
the  salt  water  crab  will  turn  to  a  watery 
•substance,  and  as  the  moon  fulhs,  the 
crabs  fill  with  pieat  again.  Don’t  ask 
me  why,  for  I  don’t  know,  but  I  do  know 
it  to  be  a  fact  as  I  lived  seven  years  on 
Puget  Sound  and  have  caught  hundreds 
of  them.  C.  J.  M’lTBECK. 

R,  N,-Y. — Granting  any  of  those 
things  (and  we  doubt  them  all),  how 
does  Dir.  Whitbeek  prove  that  the  moon 
has  any  connection  with  it? 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Michigan  State  Fair,  Detroit,  August 
31-Sept.  9. 

Kankakee  Interstate  Fair.  Kankakee, 
Ill.,  Sept.  1-7. 

Nebraska  State  Fair,  Liuculn,  Sept. 

2- 9. 

Itndiana  State  T'air,  Indianapolis. 
Sept.  3-7.’ 

Minnesota  State  Fair,  Ilamline,  Sept. 

3- 8. 

Northern  Nut  Growers’  Association, 
annual  convention,  Stamford,  Conn., 
Sept.  5-0. 

Illinois  State  Fail’,  Springfield,  Sept. 
7-15. 

Solehnry  Farmer.s’  Exhibit,  Solehury 
Deer  Park,  Solehury,  Pa.,  Sept.  7-8. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse.  N. 
Y.,  Sept.  10-15. 

Agricultural  Society  of  Queens  Nas.san 
CVnmties,  .sev!enty-sixth  annual  exhjhi- 
tion,  IMineola.  N.  Y.,  Sept.  25-29. 

Dairy  Cattle  Congress,  AVaterloo, 
Iowa,  Oct.  1-7. 

International  AAMieat  Show,  Wichita, 
Kan.,  Oct.  1-13. 

Eastern  States  Agricultural  and  In¬ 
dustrial  Exposition,  Springfield,  Mass., 
Oct.  12-20. 

National  Dairy  Show.  Columbus.  O., 
Oct.  18-27. 

Amei’ican  Pomological  Society,  regular 
biennial  meeting,  Boston.  Mass..  Oct. 
31 -Nov.  4. 

Short  courses  in  agriculture.  Rutgers 
College,  New  Brunswick,  N,  J..,  open 
Nov.  20. 
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The  Home  Garden 


Renovating  Old  Lawn 

I  have  a  half-acre  place  with  a  good 
many  trees  and  a  clayey  soil  which  bakes 
down  hard  every  Summer.  Gradually,  in 
spite  of  all  my  efforts,  the  grass  in  many 
places  is  pretty  well  run  out.  1  know 
it  is  partly  due  to  the  trees,  but  a  great 
deal  is  due  to  the  soil.  I  have  just 
had  the  worst  places  heavily  limed  and 
dug  up  and  have  cut  down  some  of  the 
trees.  What  kind  of  grass  seed  should 
I  Sow  where  I  have  dug  it  up?  Would 
you  put  in  some  kind  of  clover?  Would 
you  sow  to  Alsike?  I  know  Alsike  is 
coarse,  but  it  breaks  up  the  soil  and 
later  I  could  re-seed.  Or  do  you  know 
of  some  easier  treatment?  I  have  re¬ 
peatedly  sown  in  the  Spring  with  “shady 
lawn”  mixtures.  They  come  up  well,  but 
hot,  dry  weather  burns  everything  out 
aud  I  have  to  begin  over.  Now,  with  it 
limed  and  dug  up,  what  is  the  best  treat- 
meut?  And  about  v/heu  would  you  do 
your  seeding?  1  have  used  quantities  of 
farmyard  manure.  F.  c.  T. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Such  lawn  difficulties  are  sometimes 
hard  to  overcome,  but  it  can  usually  be 
accomplished  if  the  right  thing  is  done. 
I  would  advise  an  application  of  well- 
rotted  manure  be  applied  to  these  spots 
and  spaded  in  lightly.  Rake  the  ground 
level  and  smooth,  then  roll  with  hand 
roller  before  seeding.  If  any  depressions 
after  rolling  level  the  ground  and  roll 
again,  after  which  go  over  it  with  a 
steel  rake  and  loosen  the  siirface  so  as  to 
make  a  good  seed  bed.  Sow  some  good 
lawn  mixture,  to  which  add  about  one 
ounce  of  White  clovdr  sjeed  to  each 
pound  of  the  lawn  mixture.  Sow  at  the 
rate  of  one  quart  to  250  or  .*>00  .square 
feet.  Rake  it  in  lightly  and  roll  with 
hand  roller.  The  seed  may  be  sown 
aTiy  time  the  soil  is  in  good  condition, 
but  if  weather  is  hot  and  dry  the  ground 
should  be  lightly  mulched  with  straw  to 
protect  the  germinating  seed  and  young 
plants  after  they  come  up.  Do  not  cut 
the  (grass  until  three  or  four  inches 
high  and  as  high  from  the  gro.und  as  the 
machine  can  be  set.  When  seeding  dur¬ 
ing  hot  weather  I  have  found  it  advan¬ 
tageous  to  use  a  half  gallon  or  so  of 
oats  to  each  bushel  of  seed.  The  oats 
germinate  quickly  and  grow  rapidly  and 
usually  by  the  time  the  grass  seed  is  up 
the  oats  are  large  enough  to  give  con¬ 
siderable  shade  and  protection  to  the 
young  grass.  K. 


Abnormal  Sprouting  of  Potatoes 

I  have  a  small  field  of  potatoes.  I 
went  to  dig  some  recently  and  every 
l)otato,  small  or  large,  sprouted  just 
the  same  as  they  would  do  in  the  cellar 
in  Spring.  Some  had  sprouts  an  inch 
long.  What  is  the  cause  of  new  pota¬ 
toes  doing  this?  s.  n. 

New  York. 

The  abnormal  sprouting  of  your  po¬ 
tatoes  is  in  all  probability  due  to  the 
soil  getting  very  hot.  Your  vines  must 
be  dead  so  that  they  provide  no  shade 
to  keep  the  soil  cool ;  also  the  vines 
being  dead,  the  potatoes  have  cea.sed  to 
grow,  have  ripened  up  and  are  being 
forced  into  growth  “against  their  will.” 
Potatoes  dug  very  early  may  be  planted 
again  that  Summer.  PTowever,  they  do 
not  come  up  especially  well.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  has  been  found  that  by  injuring 
the  potato  or  cutting  a  slice  off  it 
when  dug  and  by  allowing  them  to  lie 
in  the  air  about  a  month  and  then  plant¬ 
ing  them,  they  will  grow  pretty  well. 
Y''our  potatoes  must  have  been  prema¬ 
turely  ripened  and  held  in  the  hot  soil 
or  they  never  would  have  sprouted. 

R.  w.  D. 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 
I  was  away  from  home  the  first  week 
of  August.  Up  to  the  time  of  leaving 
I  had  not  seen  a  potato  beetle  in  my 
garden.  When  I  returned  I  found  that 
the  late  brood  had  come  like  a  wolf  on 
the  fold.  They  had  nearly  eaten  up 
a  lot  of  late  tomato  plants  and  were 
swarming  on  the  eggplants.  Added  to 
these  there  was  a  swuirm  of  aphides  too 
on  the  eggplants,  and  w'hile  when  I  left 
they  were  the  most  flourishing  plants  I 
ever  grew’,  they  were  beginning  to  look 
very  sick.  Of  course  spraying  was  in 
order,  and  to  kill  two  birds  with  one 
stone  I  made  the  spray  of  a  solution  of 
nicotine  sulphate  sold  under  the  name 
of  Aphine,  and  added  lead  arsenate  to 


this  for  the  benefit  of  the  potato  bugs. 
Three  sprayings  seem  to  have  finished  the 
pests,  and  as  the  leaves  of  the  eggplants 
still  show  the  w’hitening  of  the  lead  ar¬ 
senate  I  suppose  the  woi-k  is  done  un¬ 
less  rain  washes  it  all  off. 

The  Earliana  tomatoes  are  completely 
played  out,  while  the  Bonny  Best  is  still 
making  fruit  and  ripening.  The  Earliana 
is  a  good  tomato  for  the  market  man,  as 
it  throws  its  whole  crop  early  aud  then 
quits  and  gives  him  a  chance  to  put  in 
a  succession  crop.  But  for  the  home 
garden  there  is  too  little  difference  in  the 
earliness  of  the  Earliana  and  Bonny 
Best  to  make  it  worth  while  to  use  both 
for  the  early  crop.  The  Earliana  is  so 
much  superior  in  quality,  aud  so  nearly 
as  early,  that  we  do  not  need  the  Ear¬ 
liana.  In  the  home  garden  we  like  the 
staying  quality  too,  and  are  perfectly 
w’illing  to  give  an  early  tomato  the  room 
till  the  late  ones  come»in  with  their  best 
fruit.  The  Greater  Baltimore  has  made 


tomatoes  this  season  as  large  as 
an  average  I’onderosa,  and  red  to  the 
stem.  In  fact  it  looks  very  like  the 
Crimson  Cushion.  It  is  claimed  to  be 
a  heaver  cropper  than  the  Stone,  w’hich 
has  long  been  the  only  variety  grown 
for  the  canners,  but  as  a  rule  the  extra 
large  tomatoes  are  not  the  heaviest 
croppers,  at  least  in  number  of  fruits. 

If  prices  keep  advancing  it  looks  as 
though  the  market  gardeners  w’ill  have 
to  pay  as  much  as  the  crop  is  worth.  A 
year  or  so  back  we  could  buy  spinach 
seed  for  20  cents  a  pound.  Now  it  is 
$1.25  and  limit  placed  on  the  amoirnt 
sold  to  each  grower.  The  trouble  seems 
to  be  the  crop  in  this  country  has  never 
been  enough  for  the  American  gardeners, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  spinach  seed  has 
come  from  Holland,  and  it  is  hard  now 
to  get  seeds  away  from  Holland  owing 
to  the  restrictions  on  exporting  them. 
This  may  lead  to  more  limited  sowing 
with  the  Norfolk  grow'crs.  and  better 
l)riees  in  the  Winter  for  the  crop. 

The  cantaloupe  crop  is  now  over,  and 
the  season,  while  not  at  all  remarkable, 
has  been  fairly  profitable  to  the  grow’ers. 
There  is  a  limited  area  in  the  Honey 


Dew’^  yet  to  ship,  as  this  variety  is  later 
than  the  Rocky  Ford.  These  melons 
brought  fancy  prices  last  year,  and  it 
remains  to  be  seen  what  the  result  will 
be  with  a  greater  quantity  offered.  I 
have  a  few  which  I  am  watching  with 
some  iTiterest.  The  vines  seem  to  be 
very  prolific  and  the  melons  are  larger 
than  the  Pollock  and  other  Rocky  Ford 
varieties.  They  are  perfectly  smooth 
and  white,  turning  to  creamy  yellow  in 
ripening. 

The  Nanticoke  blackberry  began  to 
ripen  early  in  August  and  now’  (August 
15)  is  in  its  full  production.  It  has 
the  curious  habit  of  making  a  ripe  berry 
in  a  cluster  of  green  ones  and  in  this 
way  makes  a  long  season.  The  Atlan¬ 
tic  dewberry  gave  its  first  ripe  fruit  on 
the  12th  of  August.  The  fruit  is  not 
so  large  nor  as  good  as  that  of  the  Nau- 
ticoke.  The  trouble  with  the  Nanticoke 
in  a  home  garden  is  the  size  and  fierce¬ 
ness  of  the  canes  with  their  hooked 
briars.  I  have  threatened  to  grub  it 
out,  but  the  fruit  is  so  good  and  comes 
at  a  season  when  there  are  no  other 
blackberries  that  I  suffer  it  and  suffer 
from  it.  W\  F.  MASSEY. 
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On  Country  Roads 

We  Claim  a  Car  Needs  100%  Over-Strength 


Up  to  three  years  ago  our  margins  of 
safety  were  50  per  cent  in  the  Mitchell. 
And  that  was  considered  excessive.  The 
chief  trend  then  was  toward  exceeding 
lightness. 

But  we  had  watched  70,000  Mitchells 
under  all  road  conditions.  They  showed 
wonderful  endurance.  Still  we  saw  that 
some  conditions  called  for  stronger  cars. 


So  we  started  to  double  our  margins 
of  safety.  We  adopted  the  standard  of 
100  per  cent  over-strength.  And  we 
still  maintain  it,  despite  advancing 
steel  costs. 

Our  safety  parts  are  vastly  oversize. 
Over  440  parts  are  made  of  toughened 
steel.  And  we  use  much  Chrome- 
Vanadium. 

Some  Sample  Results 

Two  Mitchell  cars  have  been  run  over 
200,000  miles  each.  That  is  40  years  of 
ordinary  service.  So  we  know  that 
Mitchells  as  now  built  can  give  lifetime 
service. 


Not  one  Mitchell  rear  spring  has 
broken  since  this  standard  was  adopted. 
That  is  an  amazing  record. 

The  demand  for  Mitchells  has  multi¬ 
plied,  especially  in  hard-road  sections. 
The  export  demand  has  grown  enor¬ 
mously,  to  countries  like  South  America. 
And  scores  of  America’s  leading  en¬ 
gineers  have  chosen  Mitchells  for  their 
personal  cars. 

Many  Other  Extras 

In  the  latest  Mitchells  you  will  find  31 
features  which  nearly  all  cars  omit.  You 
will  find  vast  added  luxury  —  about  25 
per  cent.  You  will  find  a  heat-fixed 
finish  which  stays  new. 

You  will  find  at  least  20  per  cent  extra 
value  as  compared  with  other  cars  in  this 
class.  All  paid  for  by  factory  economies 
due  to  Bate  efficiency  methods. 

See  these  superlative  cars.  If  you 
don’t  know  our  nearest  dealer,  ask  us 
for  his  name. 

MITCHELL  MOTORS  COMPANY  Inc. 

Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


Mitchell"^ 

xTxx  i.\..xx^xx  passenger 
Six,  with  127-inch  wheel¬ 
base  and  a  highly  devel¬ 
oped  48  horsepower  motor. 

$1525 

Foot -Passenger  Roadster, 
$1560.  Sedan,  $2240.  Cab. 
riolet,  $1960.  Coupe,  $2060. 

Also  Town  Car  and  Limousino. 


Mitchell  Junior 

— a  5-passenger  Six  o^n  sim¬ 
ilar  lines,  with  120 -inch 
wheelbase  and  a  40-horse- 
power  motor.  K-inch 
smaller  bore. 

$1250 

All  Prices  f.  •.  b.  Racine. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Si:j-;i>  (\>rn. — I  know  from  (‘xporionce 
tlint  pciUgroo  is  half  the  performance. 
Som<‘  people  agree  that  this  is  true  of 
animals,  and  then  they  seem  to  think 
that  Nature  is  only  half  an  actor.  It  is 
liai'il  to  make  such  people  understand 
tliai  corn,  wlieat,  potatoes  and  other  crops 
are.  in  a  way,  tied  to  their  mothers’  apron- 
strings,  and  will  show  off  their  parents 
in  the  final  show-down.  AVheu  you  come 
to  think  of  it,  how  cjin  it  be  otherwise? 
There  could  be  no  fixed  or  settled  law  of 
nature  if  habits  of  growth  or  behavior 
were  not  handed  on  down  the  line  from 
one  gc'iieration  to  another.  Man  and  the 
lower  animals  and  all  living  growTh 
would  end  tip  like  a  collection  of  mi.sfit 
set'dlings  if  it  were  not  so.  Itact's  would 
disaitjieiir.  varieties  would  scatter — there 
would  be  no  jtrogress  except  ti  successful 
gamble  in  one  generation  to  be  lost  in  the 
next.  We  .-ill  recognize  this  tis  related  to 
some  things  of  life,  but  we  do  not  yet 
I'ealize  that  it  is  true  of  corn — the  most 
important  food  crop  in  the  world.  How 
many  of  us  will  still  go  on  jtieking  niee- 
looKing  ears  out  of  the  crib  in  March 
when  the  seed  should  be  taken  from  the 
living  stalks  in  September? 

roNSiDER  It. — Suppose  a  dairyman 
jnit  at  the  head  of  his  fine  herd  of  cows  a 
scrub  bull  with  the  blood  of  half  a  dozen 
breeds.  Then  let  him  pass  his  first  year 
in  some  dry  iiasture- — fly-bitten  and  half 
fed,  with  little  milk,  scorched  in  Summer 
and  then  put  on  .snow  and  ice  for  the 
Winter !  As  compared  with  your  or¬ 
derly  and  well-bred  herd  he  would  be  like 
a  living  French  Revolution  bound  in 
calf,  for  all  the  various  lines  and  blots 
uf  breeding  which  he  repre.sents  would  be 
fighting  each  other  until  only  the  ivorst 
lirute  elements  could  survive  in  his  off¬ 
spring.  Keep  him  at  tie  head  of  that 
fine  herd  five  yetirs,  and  he  wottld  ruin 
the  farm,  and  so  destroy  the  pride  and 
sjiirit  of  the  family  that  the  fields  would 
be  full  of  weeds,  and  every  likely  boy  and 
girl  would  be  driven  off  the  farm.  The 
statement  i.s  not  overdrawn,  and  the  ex¬ 
act  reverse  of  it  would  be  true  if  instead 
of  the  scrub,  a  fine,  purebred  animal  could 
be  used.  In  a  smaller  way  much  the 
same  is  true  of  seed  grain.  The  nation 
i.s  now  being  turned  upside  down  and 
inside  out  in  order  to  induce  people  to 
lirodme  more  grain,  and  to  economize  in 
its  use.  As  for  production,  the  soundest 
Ilian  will  be  to  use  superior  seed  rather 
than  tear  up  more  ground  and  plant  any¬ 
thing  that  comes  to  hand. 

.Set.ec'Tixg  .'-^eed. — The  article  on  the 
first  page  i.s  very  sensible,  though  of 
course  each  farmer  will  have  his  own 
ideal  and  ought  to  be  able  to  select  what 
he  wants.  I  have  been  through  our 
fields  hunting  for  the  best  seed  stock. 
'I'lie  jiicture  on  the  first  page  shows  what 
we  are  after  in  our  flint.  We  want  a 
stalk  medium  high,  rather  slender  and 
with  two  good  ears  low  down  and  fpiite 
(•lose  together.  The  picture,  Fig.  47.'), 
merely  shows  how  we  want  the  ears  locat- 
(‘d.  We  find  large  stalks  with  one  good 
ear  or  with  one  good,  one  abortive.  We 
find  some  smaller  stalks  with  two  ears, 
but  the  medium  size  is  best  for  our  use. 
What  we  want  is  a  flint  which  can  be 
grown  among  young  apple  trees  without 
ci-owding  them,  give  two  fair-s'ized,  well- 
formed  ear.s  and  a  slender  stalk  which  will 
be  all  eaten  uii  by  the  stock.  This  corn 
must  do  that  on  a  cover  croj),  a  little 
lime  and  about  200  jiounds  of  fertilizer 
in  the  hill  !  You  may  say  that  is  a  large 
contract,  but  some  of  the  corn  plants  in 
our  field  are  doing  it.  The  majority  are 
not  yet  doing  it.  Year  by  year,  through 
selecting  sia-d.  the  proportion  grows 
larger.  Ry  using  for  seed  only  those 
plants  which  come  u])  close  to  the  ideal 
we  shall  in.  time  get  the  entire  crop  close 
to  it.  The  ears  shown  on  the  first  page 
were  .’s.'i  days  from  planting.  We  are, 
also,  .selecting  best  ears  of  Webber’s  dent, 
and  with  this  a  different  plan  of  selection 
is  followed.  I  want  to  talk  about  this 
once  more.-  when  the  final  selection  is 
made,  and  I  am  sun'  it  will  pay  every 
farmer  to  get  into  his  cornfield,  study  un¬ 
til  he  gets  a  plant  which  ju.st  stiits  him, 
and  select  seed  from  such  plants. 

Cow  Pe.\s  Axn  Soy  Beans. — These 
two  crops,  side  by  side,  are  making  a  very 
pretty  race.  My  money  would  still  go 
on  the  Soy  beans,  though  most  people 


bulk  at  the  c  w  peas  and  consider  them 
ahead.  Wc  had  a  mess  of  the  cow  peas 
for  dinner  August  2(1.  They  were  green 
— about  the  condition  which  we  prefer  for 
l.ima  beans.  Our  folks  voted  them  “fini*,” 
though  some  consider  the  ta.ste  “.strong.” 
They  make  “hearty”  food  and  would  fully 
take  the  pl.ace  of  meat.  The  Soy  beans 
have  just  begun  making  pods,  with  no 
beans  yet  formed.  The  plants  are  alive 
with  bloom,  and  with  .‘50  days  longer  to 
gi-ow  ought  to  give  a  heavy  crop.  Where- 
cver  I  go  through  the  East  I  find  farmers 
interested  in  Soy  beans.  Their  use  is  one 
of  the  things  we  should  till  keep  talking 
about.  I  believe  they  will  do  as  much 
as  anything  we  can  grow  to  help  settle 
the  food  question.  As  it  looks  now  we 
are  not  likely  to  get  great  help  in  the  re- 
.  duct  ion  of  prices.  We  have  got  to  change 
our  feeding  rations  and  raise  more  of  the 
protein  foods.  By  the  way,  that  Sudan 
grass  is  now  coming  on  lively.  It  makes 
a  better  showing  in  hot  weather,  and 
would  be  a  valuable  crop  in  time  of 
drought,  I  would  not  give  it  any  final 
word  until  the  season  is  over. 

Cows  AND  Apples. — Every  year  we 
have  several  questions  like  the  following: 

Are  windfall  apples  harmful  to  feed  to 
milch  cows?  Some  claim  they  make  them 
give  less  milk.  If  they  are  benefici.al 
there  are  thousaTids  of  jieople  who  should 
know  it.  c.  couuiN. 

Illinois. 


made  sti  by  the  apples.  I’ersonally  I 
agree  with  them,  though  the  scientific 
men  say  this  is  impossible. 

Personal  History. — This  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  tender  subject  with  me.  I 
have  told  the  .story  before,  yet  this  cow 
and  apple  quc.stion  will  not  down.  1  was 
running  for  the  New  .Ter.sey  Legislature  on 
the  Prohibition  ticket,  and  came  home 
one  night  to  fiml  our  fine  .lersey  cow  in  .a 
most  deplorable  condition.  She  broke 
into  the  orchard  and  became  a  life  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Apjile  Consumers’  League  by 
full  performance.  The  men  finally  found 
her  lying  on  the  ground  greatly  bloated, 
with  eyes  glazed,  froth  on  her  mouth,  a 
hot  head  and  cold  feet.  They  said  she 
was  “sun.struck,”  and  had  ice  at  her 
head.  Now  I  could  jilainly  smell  some¬ 
thing  very  much  like  alcohol,  and  I  looked 
at  the  men  with  a  suspicion  born  of  ex- 
jierience.  They  surely  were  sober,  and 
I  knew  I  was,  and  the  alcoholic  .smell 
surely  cami'  from  that  cow.  That  was 
before  the  day  of  telephones  and  wi*  got 
an  old  “Imrse  doctor”  who  lived  near  by. 
He  promptly  called  it  a  case  of  “apjile 
drunk”  and  I  agi*‘e  with  him.  I  admit 
that  I  have  had  no  personal  exiierience, 
but  the  two  men  had  enough  to  make 
the  average  for  the  three  of  us  far  above 
normal.  I  believe  that  cow  was  in  the 
condition  of  a  man  who  is  what  they 
call  “dead  drunk  !” 


Uncle  Sam’s  O.  K. 


The  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture 
gives  its  endorsement  to  the 
standard  seed  disinfectant — 

FORMfriDEHynE 

‘Tsihe  farmer’s  FfJenct 

Greatest  yield  secured  first  by 
ridding  seed  grains  of  smuts 
and  fun^s  growth.  Formaldehyde 
is  the  cheapest  and  best  disinfectant 
for  stables,  kennels,  chicken  houses  and 
cellars — it  also  kills  flies.  Formalde¬ 
hyde  in  pint  bottles,  35  cents  at  your 
dealer,  treats  40  bushels  of  seed. 
Write  for  new  book  reporting  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture’s  experiments  in 
seed  treatment — FREE  on  request. 

PERTH  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

100  WILLIAM  STREET  NEW  YORK  g 


I  have  been  on  dairy  farms  whei-e 
every  day  each  cow  had  half  a  bu.shel  of 
apiiles,  and  all  did  well.  Then  I  know 
men  who  would,  in  spite  of  the  Wicks 
bill,  feel  inclined  to  set  the  dog  on  any 
man  who  advised  feeding  apjiles  to  a 
cow.  The  truth  is  that  if  you  begin  with 
a  few  quarts  at  a  time  and  gradually  in¬ 
crease  the  feeding,  the  cow  will  end  by 
eating  half  a  bushel  a  day  and  doing  as 
well  on  them  as  she  would  ou  silage.  On 
tlie  other  hand,  if  you  let  the  cow  go 
into  the  orchard  she  will  gorge  herself  on 
the  fruit,  bloat,  fall  down  in  a  stupor, 
stop  giving  milk,  and  frequently  die.  If 
she  does  recover  she  will  not  come  back 
to  her  full  mess  of  milk.  Most  old  farm¬ 
ers  agree  that  such  a  cow  is  drunk — 


PO.SSIRILITIES. — Not  long  after  that  I 
wa.s  called  in  from  tin*  read  b.v  two  very 
fine  ladie.s  ivho  vere  trying  their  liands 
at  farming.  They  had  a  very  good  cow 
named  Oiwslip,  and  unfortunately  she 
had  been  taki'ii  sick,  'riiere  she  lay,  un¬ 
der  an  apple  tree  in  the  old  familiar  wa.v. 
I  did  not  have  the  he.art  to  tell  the.se 
estimable  ladies  that  dear  old  Cow.slip 
had  made  a  .‘^lip  and  was  drunk — though 
she  certainly  was.  I  told  them  she  wa.s 
tired — and  she  was.  When  I  told  of  this 
experience  some  seientilic  men  came  at 
me  hard  and  proved  that  I  wa.s  absolutely 
ignorant.  They  showi'd  by  a  great  dis¬ 
play  of  wisdom  and  figures  that  the  cow 
was  simply  bloated  on  carbonic  acid  gas 
and  that  alcohol  could  not  be  produced 


HARVESTER 


1^11  Coi  n,  Cline  and  Kanir  Corn.  Cute 

H  M  H  ■  and  tnrowa  in  piles  onhiirvcstcr. 

■  ■  ■  ^P  Man  and  horse  cuts  and  shocks 
™  o<|ual  to  a  Corn  Binder.  Sold  in 
every  state  Price  only  S22  witli  fodder  binder.  The  only 
self  (tatherinff  corn  harvester  on  the  market,  that  is  giv¬ 
ing  universal  satisfaction.— Dexter  L.  Woodward,  Sandy 
Creek,  N.  Y.,  writes:  "3  years  ago  I  purchased  your  Corn 
Harvester.  Would  not  take  i  times  the  price  of  tlie  ma¬ 
chine  if  I  could  not  get  another  one.”  Clarence  F.  Hug¬ 
gins,  Speei-raore.  Okla.  “Works  6  times  better  than  1  ex- 
liectad.  Saved  140  in  labor  this  fall.”  Roy  Apple,  Farm- 
ersville,  Ohio:  "I  Iiave  used  acorn  shocker,  corn  binder 
and  2  i-owed  machines,  but  your  machine  beats  them  all 
and  takes  less  twine  of  any  machine  I  have  ever  used.” 
John  F.  Haag,  Mayileld,  Oklahoma.  “Your  harvester 
gave  good  .satisfaction  while  using  filling  our  Silo.”  K. 
F.  Ruegnitz,  Otis,  Colo,  “.lust  received  a  letter  from  my 
father  saying  ho  received  the  corn  binder  and  he  is  cut¬ 
ting  coi-n  and  cane  now.  Says  it  works  tine  and  that  I 
can  sell  lots  of  them  next  year.”  Write  for  free  catalog 
showing  picture  of  harvester  at  work  and  testimonials. 
PROCESS  MFG.  CO.,  -  •  Saline,  Kansas 


When  \ou  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Mctrola-the  highest  attainment 
in  the  arts  of  sound 


The  mission  of  the  Victrola  is  purely  one  of  transmission. 
The  recorder  and  reproducer  should  tell  the  simple  truth,  no 
more,  no  less. 

The  Victrola  is  not  an  instrument  in  which  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  expression  depend  on  the  player  like  the  organ,  piano, 
etc.  No  instrument  can  be  made  to  improve  on  Melba,  Caruso 
and  the  other  great  artists.  The  true  function  of  the  Victrola  is 
to  reproduce  faithfully  the  work  of  these  artists. 

The  only  modifications  permissible  are  -  those  obtained  by 
changing  the  needles  from  loud  tone  to  soft  tone  and  by  adjusting  the 
sound  doors  to  suit  the  size  of  the  room  or  the  mood  of  the  listener.' 

There  arc  Victor  dealers  everywhere,  and  they  will  gladly  play  your  favorite  music  for  you  and 
demonstrate  the  various  styles  of  the  Victor  and  Victrola — $10  to  $-100.  Write  to  ud  (oMhc  handsuinc 
illustrated  Victor  catalogs,  and  iiainc  and  address  of  nearest  Victor  dealer. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Neiv  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at  all  dealers  on  the  1st  of  each  tnontb. 

Victor.  Supremacy 

**Victrola’*  is  the  Registered  Trade-mark  of  the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Company  designating 
the  products  of  this  Company  only.  VYarning;  The  use  of  the  word  Victrola  upon  or  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  or  sale  of  any  other  Talking  Machine  or  Phonograph  products  is  misleading  and  illegal. 


Victrola  XVTT,  $250 
Victrola  XVH. 

electric,  $.300 
Mahoa-iuy  or  oalc 


Important  Notice.  Victor 
Records  and  Victor  Machines  are 
scientifically  coordinated  and  syn¬ 
chronized  by  our  special  processes 
of  manufacture,  and  their  use,  one 
with  the  other,  is  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  to  a  perfect  Victor  reproduction. 


To  insure  Victor  quality,  always  look 
for  the  famous  trademark,  “His  Mas¬ 
ter's  Voice.”  It  is  on  all  genuine 
products  of  the  Victor  Talking  Ma¬ 
chine  Company. 
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under  such  conditions.  I  was  knocked  ont 
of  the  ring  until  our  old  friend,  Dr.  C. 
D.  Sniead,  came  forward  and  proved  that 
alcohol  i.s  doA’cloped  and  that  a  cow  in 
that  condition  in  drunk.  lie  did  such  a 
complete  job  that  the  scientists  have 
never  come  back  to  dispute  his  argument. 
At  any  rate,  the  truth  is  that  if  you  feed 
apples  with  good  judgment — beginning 
with  a  few — the  cow  w'ill  make  good  use 
of  them.  If  yon  let  her  gorge  on  them 
at  first  she  will  bloat,  fall  down  and  some¬ 
times  die.  You  can  depend  on  that  state¬ 
ment — no  matter  what  you  call  her  con¬ 
dition.  n.  w.  c. 


Yarrow  and  Catnip 

Will  you  lot  me  know  what  yarrow 
and  catnip  are  used  for,  how  you  pre¬ 
pare  them  for  using  and  the  amount  to 
be  used  for  the  disease?  Can  the  prei> 
aratiou  be  bottled  up  and  kept  without 
the  medicine  losing  its  power.  I.  L.  K. 

Langhorne,  I’a. 

Yarrow,  botanically  Achillea  mille¬ 
folium,  is  collected  when  in  flowei*,  and 
the  whole  plant  carefully  dried,  after 
Avhich  tlie  coarser  stems  are  rejected. 
It  is  stored  in  the  dry  condition,  in 
tight  containers,  and  an  infusion  made 
wdien  used.  It  has  a  strong  aromatic 
odor  and  a  sharp  bitter  taste.  It 
has  been  used  as  a  tonic,  astringent,  su¬ 
dorific  and  for  its  action  on  the  bladder. 
It  is  usually  given  as  a  hot  infusion, 
the  dose  being  four  to  six  ounces  of 
this  hot  tea.  Yarrow  is  no  longer  listed 
iis  an  official  drug. 

Catnip,  Nepeta  cataria,  is  collected  and 
dried  when  in  flower,  the  coarser  stems 
being  rejected,  an<i  the  dried  herb  is 
then  carefully  stored.  It  is  used  in  an 
infusion  as  a  mild  stimulant  and  tonic, 
and  has  a  quieting  effect  on  the  mnw- 
ous  system.  A  weak  hot  infusion  is  often 
giv(‘n  to  infants  sufl’ering  from  colic. 
The  dose  for  an  adult  is  two  drachms 
of  the  infusion.  The  plant  has  a  strong, 
I»eculiar  and  rather  ddsagreeablje  odor 
and  a  pungent,  rather  camphorous  taste. 
It  was  formerly  much  used  in  donu'stic 
medicine,  but  is  no  longer  listed  as  an 
official  remedy. 


Hardback  as  an  Ornamental  Plant 

I  read  in  TiiR  R.  N.-Y.  that  nursery¬ 
men  are  buying  hardback,  but  under 
different  names.  Can  you  tell  jue  the 
scientific  name,  or  what  they  call  it 
by?  I  could  get  a  large  amount,  would 
irke  to  make  something  out  of  it. 

rarksvillc,  N.  Y.  AV.  N.  W. 

The  scientific  name  of  hardback  is 
Bi'iraea  tomentosa.  It  is  handled 
under  the  name  of  stecplebush  by  prac¬ 
tically  all  nurserymen  Avho  deal  in  orna¬ 
mental  shrubbery.  It  is  po.ssil)le  that 
you  may  be  able  to  work  up  a  profitable 
trade,  but  I  do  not  offer  any  very 
strong  encouragement.  If  you  wish  to 
try  your  luck  your  best  method  will 
I'.e  to  get  some  circular.s  printed  stating 
or  describing  what  you  have  to  sell, 
and-  the  price  at  Avhich  you  can  dig, 
and  send  these  circulars  to  all  the 
iiurserymen  whose  addresses  you  can 
obtain.  Base  your  prices  on  what  it 
costs  you  to  deliver  the  goods,  and  not 
on  the  prices  at  which  the  nurserymen 
catalogue  the  stock  to  their  retail  cus- 
tomei-s,  and  when  you  fill  an  order, 
pack  just  the  quality  that  you  advertise. 
Nurserymen  Avill  require  first-class 
bushes  of  even  heights  and  sizes,  with 
good  roots  and  from  four  to  eight  canes 
to  a  root.  Landscape  gardeners  some¬ 
times  have  calls  for  much  larger  bushes 
at  proijortioiiately  higher  prices. 

C.  o.  OIllISBKE. 


New  Plant  Immigrants 

Circular  No.  128  of  the  Office  of  For¬ 
eign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction,  states 
that  seeds  of  jute,  botanically  Corchorus 
capsularis,  have  '  been  received  from 
Amoy,  China.  It  is  thus  described  : 

“.lute  is  an  annual  plant,  requiring  a 
rich,  moist,  but  well-drained,  alluvial 
soil  and  a  Avarm  moist  climate,  free  from 
frost  for  at  least  six  months.  It  will 
grow  in  sandy  loam  alluvial  soils  from 
Maryland  to  Florida  and  Texas,  but  will 
not  ripen  much  seed  north  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  belt.  The  seed  is  sown  broadcast,  the 
crop  harvested  by  hand,  retted  in  water 
and  the  fiber  cleaned  by  hand  from  the 
Avet  stalks  in  the  Avater.  It  could  be 
grown  profitably  in  this  country  if  there 
Avere  satisfactory  methods  for  removing 
the  fiber  from  the  stalk  and  lu-eparing 


it  for  market.  The  fiber  is  used  for  bur¬ 
laps,  bagging  and  gunny  sacks.” 

A  new  American  tropical  fruit  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  above  circular,  is  the  cayo 
or  shucte,  found  in  the  mountains  of 
northern  and  eastern  Guatemala.  So 
far  it  has  not  received  a  botanical  name, 
but  as  the  fruit  closely  resembles  the 
avocado,  it  is  termed  a  species  of  Persea. 
The  fruit,  Avhich  is  rich  and  nutty  in 
flavor,  weighs  from  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  to  a  pound  and  a  half,  or  more. 
Prof.  'Wilson  Popenoe  says : 

‘‘The  coyo  is  u.sed  by  the  Indians  ol 
Guatemala  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
avocado,  Avhich  is  to  say  that  it  is  eat¬ 
en  out  of  hand,  witliout  the  addition  of 
seasoning  of  any  sort,  and  frequently  to 
the  accomi)animent  of  tortillas — thin, 
round  cakes,  made  from  Indian  corn, 
Avhich  are  a  staple  article  of  diet 
tliroughout  this  part  of  America.  I  have 
not  yet  experimented  to  see  hoAV  the 
coyo  tastes  Avhen  prepared  in  salads  or 
seasoned  Avith  vinegar,  salt  and  pepper, 
but  I  have  found  it  excellent  Avhen  diced 
and  eaten  in  bouillon,  as  is  often  done 
Avith  the  avocado  by  Guatemalans  of  the 
upper  classes.  To  me  its  flavor  is  de¬ 
cidedly  agreeable,  and  a  good  coyo,  free 
from  fiber  and  with  a  seed  not  too  large 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  fruit, 
Avould  impress  me  as  a  Avorthy  rival  of 
the  avocado. 

‘‘The  tree  groAvs  under  a  variety  of 
conditions.  Tiike  the  Guatemalan  type 
of  avocado,  it  is  very  abundant  from 
4,000  to  .5,000  feet,  but  unlike  the  latter 
it  seems  also  to  do  very  Avell  at  loAver 
elevations,  being  found  around  Zacapa  at 
elevations  of  500  feet  above  the  sea, 
Avhere  the  Guatemalan  type  of  avocado  Is 
usually  replaced  by  the  West  Indian. 
Judging  from  its  behavior  in  Guatemala, 
the  coyo  ought  to  be  successful  in  both 
California  and  Florida.” 


Gektuude,  aged  three,  sat  in  her  high 
chair  at  the  dinner  table  turning  about 
in  her  fingers  a  small  ear  of  corn  from 
Avhich  she  had  been  nibbling  a  row  at 
a  time.  Suddenly  she  burst  iuto  tears. 
‘‘What  is  the  matter,  dear?”  asked  her 
mother.  “I’ve  lost  my  place !”  sobbed  the 
little  one. — Ladies’  Home  .loAirnal. 


CHASE 

FARM 

TRACTOR 


Are  You  Short  of  Help? 
Here’s  Quick  ReUef 

W/E  can  ship  you  one  of 
’  ^  these  CHASE  2-3  plow 
all-purpose  tractors  immed¬ 
iately.  When  you  drive  this 
tractor  into  your  door  yard 
you  can  figure  that  9  first- 
class  horses  and  3  husky 
hired  men,  with  their  sleeves 
rolled  up  ready  for  work, 
have  come  to  help  you. 

Does  that  interest  you? 

If  so,  write  us, 

CHASE  MOTOR  TRUCK  CO. 
261  So.  West  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


This  sealed  parchment  container  identifies 
the  GENUINE  McQuay-Norris 
\  g.p.v<.-I5oor  Piston  Rings.  Garage  and 
repair  men  can  give  you  immediate  service. 
If  you  have  any  difficulty  getting  them, 
write  us.  We’ll  see  you  arc  supplied. 

FREE  "To  Have  and  to  Hold 

BOOKLET  Power.”  You  need  it. 
McQuay-Norris  Manufacturing  Co. 
2878  Locust  Street,  St.  Loui.“  ■A/'" 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  th-s  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  In  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Faint  House  In  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


/  Would  rather 
beJUight  than 
be  President 

O  Kave  tlie  ri^Kt  standard  and  faitKfully 
live  up  to  it,  tliis  is  the  working  motto 
of  tke  Firestone  Organization.  Since  Mr. 
Firestone  founded  the  Company  seventeen 
years  a^o,  there  has  been  no  swerving  from 
this  quality  rule.  Success  has  come  because 
Firestone  standard  is  “rig,ht”  and  every 
member  of  the  Organization  upholds  it. 

The  standard  means  that  you  must  ^et  rid¬ 
ing  comfort  in  the  highest  decree  with  a 
safe  hold  and  Most  Miles  per  Dollar  on  any 
road,  through  the  whole  year.  Mr.  Firestone’s 
name  on  the  tire  is  your  assurance  of  this. 

Your  dealer  and  the  nearest  branch  co¬ 
operate  to  ^ive  you  prompt,  saving  service. 

FIRESTONE  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Akron,  Ohio  Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d..  or 
Sij  marks,  or  lO)^  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  Xew  York  Post  Olllce  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  T.'i  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  tiansient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  iterson.  We  use  every  itossiblo  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  bouses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  wo  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribeia  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advei-tisei-B  or  misleading  adverti.sements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  la;  publicly  expos*^!.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  diffei'ences  or  mistake,s  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertiseia  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
res)s)nsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  TiiK  Rl’kal  New- 
Yorker  when  wilting  the  advertiser. 


The  ivorHt  illness  is  idleness.  The  road  leading 
straif/ht  to  the  residence  of  Satan  is  not  opened  and 
hnilt  hij  hard  labor,  hut  hg  the  sloth  and  slackness 
of  id  I  (01  ess! 

* 

Few  f;inii(M-s  would  like  to  be  known  ns  junk  deal¬ 
ers,  but  the  liguresou  jmge  1051  indicate  tliat 
there  would  be  i^ouie  profit  in  collecting  the  old 
metal  of  any  country  community  and.  .ship¬ 
ping  it  in  Inilk.  This  ought  to  be  a  good  way  to 
help  a  church,  a  Grange,  or  a  farmers’  club.  The 
world  needs  all  old  metal  and  rubber  right  now. 

* 

This  lU'W  dog  law  is  certainly  stirring  up  about 
as  much  excitement  as  a  dog  fight.  Some  of 
our  readers  .^ay  it  means  the  extermination  of  all 
excejit  the'  “rich  man’s  dog.”  Others  say  it  is  a 
farce — that  it  will  7)roduce  revenue  hut  do  no  good 
at  iirotccting  sheep.  “You  pays  your  tax  money — 
and  you  takes  your  choice.”  The  onl.v  Avay  to  jirove 
any  law,  good  or  liad,  is  to  enforce  it  up  to  the 
last  letter,  and  this  should  be  done  with  this  dog 
law.  If  it  jirove  to  be  a  farce,  we  can  soon  take  the 
fun  out  of  it — but  enforce  it  and  give  it  a  fair  trial. 

The  war  has  taught  English  farmers  many  new 
things  about  farming  Avhich  pi-ejudice  had  kept 
them  from  learning.  Last  Sjiring  there  was  a  great 
demand  for  an  increa.se  of  oats  and  jiotatoes.  There 
was  no  land  for  growing  them  except  pasture  or 
meadows,  and  English  farm  opinion  had  decided  that 
these  crops  will  not  do  well  on  sod.  They  had  al- 
waj^s  been  jnit  <ui  ojien  land.  War  has  no  respect 
for  prejudices  and  the  .sod  was  plowed  and  .seeded 
to  oats  or  jilanted  to  potatoe.s.  Ilarve.st  finds  good 
cro]).s — in  many  cases  superior  on  the  sod.  It  is 
said  that  knowled,ge  creates  an  atmosphere  in  which 
prejudice  cannot  live.  We  think  this  war  will  create 
such  knowledge  in  raan.v  lines  of  thought  and  en¬ 
deavor,  and  many  old  ideas  much  larger  than  this 
.Mid  jilanting  will  have  to  “go.” 

* 

M.\.\Y  farmers  a.'^k  just  what  is  meant  by  the 
“minimum  guarantee”  of  .$2  per  luishel  on  wheat 
contained  in  the  new  food  control  bill.  The  U.  S. 
Government  guarantees  that  every  bushel  of  the 
1918  croj)  shall  sell  for  at  least  .$2.  It  may  bring 
more  than  that,  but  the  price  will  not  go  below  that 
figure.  'Fhe  Government  will  have  to  support  wheat 
at  that  ju-ice,  no  matrer  what  hajjpens.  Should  the 
war  end  suddenly,  great  stoi'cs  of  wheat  now  in  Ku.s- 
sia  and  .\ustralia  would  be  dunijicd  into  the  world's 
markets,  but  under  this  guarantee  the  price  of  .?2 
would  hold.  The  President  now  has  authority  to 
change  the  tariff  on  wheat  if  need  be  so  as  to  keep 
up  the  level  of  this  $2  price,  and  thus  limit  the 
buying  at  this  high  ])rice  to  Amei-ican  wheat.  Thus 
the  guarantei'  of  this  price  is  as  strong  as  it  can  be 
made,  and  (*ver.v  faianer  who  seeds  wheat  will  know 
just  what  he  is  doing. 

Among  other  big  jiroblems  this  country  has  a 
new  one  in  the  movement  of  Negroes  from  the 
.Southern  States  to  the  North.  At  the  last  cen.sus 
Vermont  and  New  Hamii.shire  bad  a  combined 
population  of  a  little  less  than  800,000  people.  Sup- 
])0se  every  jiersou  now  living  in  these  States  moved 
away  fi'om  their  homes  and  went  to  the  We.st  or 
.'<oU‘th.  The.>ie  States  would  he  de.serted,  aiid  the 
entire  woi-ld  would  be  studying  the  rea.sons  for  such 
an  exodiLS.  Yet  close  to  s00,000  Southern  Negroes 
have  already  left  the  South  to  locate  permanently  in 
the  Noi’th  and  West.  Little  has  been  said  about 
this  iniblicly,  but  now  the  nation  will  be  forced  to 
face  the  facts.  There  is  no  need  here  to  discuss  the 
reasons  for  thi.s  migration.  We  con.sider  it  unfor¬ 
tunate;  for  the  South  ought  to  offer  the  best  op- 
ji.ivfvuity  for  P’o  iiiori-  70, on,  Jt  is  evident,  however. 
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that  this  movement  is  not  to  be  headed  or  diverted 
by  ordinary  means.  These  people  are  as  determined 
to  seek  new  homes  as  were  the  farmers  of  New 
Yoiic  and  New  England  who  .years  ago  swarmed  into 
the  Ohio  Valley  and  beyond.  They  will  suffer  for 
a  time,  hut  we  feel  convinced  that  most  of  them 
will  never  willingly  return  to  the  South,  while  thou¬ 
sands  more  will  come,  and  thus  a  great  new  social 
jiroblem  is  ojiened.  Where  shall  the  South  look  for 
new  supjilies  of  labor?  Can  the  Negro  acrpiire  the 
thrift  and  character  needed  to  make  him  a  jier- 
manent  fixture  in  the  busy  industrial  life  of  the 
North?  Can  he  hold  his  own  in  the  bitter  labor 
strugjjle  whicli  is  coming  after  the  war?  We  surely 
do  not  Jieed  to  hunt  the  world  over  for  a  great  social 
or  labor  jiroblem.  “The  Greeks  are  at  your  door  I"’ 

* 

It  is  to  the  advantage  of  lawyers  to  make  laws  dif¬ 
ficult  to  understand,  thus  forcing  people  to  employ  law- 
yi'r.s  to  explain  them  for  pay,  while  laws  should  be  so 
jilain  everyone  could  know  their  meaning  and  avoid  e.x- 
pensive  litigation.  e.  r.  R. 

HAT  is  fi-om  a  reader  who  has  long  claimed 
that  one  great  trouble  with  our  h'gislation  is 
that  there  are  too  many  lawyers.  He  is  right,  and 
(here  should  be  promptly  organized  an  association 
jdedged  to  vote  against  lawyers.  There  is  a  great 
difference  between  law-making  and  law  administra¬ 
tion.  When,  as  is  now  the  case  in  New  Y'ork,  less 
than  18,0(X)  lawyers  have  about  four  times  as  much 
legislative  power  as  half  a  million  farmer.s,  it  is 
time  to  get  busy.  Time  and  again  have  we  seen 
hiwyers  put  through  new  laws  or  amend  old  ones 
just  for  the  sake  of  making  new  legal  liusiness 
through  red  tajte  and  complications.  It  has  come 
to  a  point  where  a  large  share  of  the  session  of 
any  lawyer-ruled  legislature  is  devoted  to  making 
li'gal  jobs  and  fees  for  the  legal  iirofe.ssion.  The 
only  remedy  is  to  kecj)  the  lawyers  at  home.  Make 
needed  laws  simple  and  clear  and  use  the  State's 
legal  rejiresentatives  to  make  sure  they  are  consti¬ 
tutional,  and  then  let  the  lawyers  .stay  at  home  and 
administer  the  law. 

* 

WE  can  always  tell  the  thought  that 

is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  farmei-s 
from  our  correspondence.  Our  people  write 

us  about  it.  Judged  by  this  test,  the  great¬ 
est  trouble  now  is  the  draft  and  the  i-efusal  to 
grant  fair  exemption  to  needed  farm  workers.  It 
is  a  contemptible  falsehood  to  assert,  as  some  are 
doing,  that  farmers  as  a  class  ai-e  slackers  or 
shirkers.  They  have  never  been  anything  of  the  .sort. 
In  every  time  of  National  trouble  our  farmers  have 
given  more  than  their  full  .share  of  money  and 
manhood  and  labor  to  their  country.  From  the  very 
nature  of  thm'r  business  there  must  be  many  cases 
where  a  strong  and  vigorous  young  farmer  can 
do  far  more  for  his  country  on  the  farm  than  in 
the  arm}'.  We,  personally,  can  tell  of  at  least  50 
cases  where  taking  the  strong  worker  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  would  drive  the  faian  out  of  food  jiroduction, 
since  the  women  and  old  p(‘oi)le,  left  at  Inune, 
••ould  not  possibly  keep  up  the  work.  In  such  cases 
ihe  woi'ker  should  be  exemjjt  ami  .should  be  honored 
as  a  man  .serving  his  country  as  faithfully  and 
well  as  any  soldier  in  the  trenches.  Or,  take  tlui 
(ase  of  the  farmer  who  tells  his  story  so  clearly  and 
well  on  jiage  1(1.59.  It  Avill  be  a  national  crime  to' 
compel  such  men  to  leave  their  civijis  in  the  tield 
and  their  grain  lields  unjilantml.  This  man  lias 
done  a  wonderful  work  on  that  farm.  He  can  he 
10  times  as  cliicient  at  home,  jmtting  in  wheat  and 
rye,  as  he  could  be  marching  or  idling  at  some 
training  camp  during  the  Autumn.  This  man  is  not 
afraid  to  go,  but  the  plainest  common  .sense  t(dls 
him  that  the  country  needs  him  on  the  farm.  In 
every  such  case  where  the  attempt  to  niaki^  a  sol¬ 
dier  means  the  ruin  of  a  working  farm  exenijition 

should  be  gi-anted  as  a  natural  necessity. 

* 

'fiiE  fanner  appears  to  be  piling  u]i  a  gnod  many 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  way  of  war  jn-ofits.  jmst  as  the 
makers  of  ammiinitiou,  arms,  etc.,  have  been  and  are 
doing.  No  one  begrudges  them  fair  jirotits  any  more 
than  fair  profits  are  begrudged  the  others.  But  why  is 
it  iKM-essary  for  Gongri'ss  to  continue  to  handh'  the 
farmer  as  though  he  were  a  baby?  Why  must  every- 
thing  else  give  way  to  the  wishes  of  the  farmer?  He 
certainly  does  not  need  tp  he  done  un  in  cotton  and 
handled  with  such  care  any  longer.  He  ajijiears  to  be 
<iuite  able  to  toddle  along  by  himself. 

H.\T  is  about  the  limit,  and  it  is  jirintcd  in  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News.  The  neuler  who  .seijds 
it  to  us  says : 

“What  I  would  like  to  know  is  who  got  my  share 
of  all  those  “millions  in  war  protits.” 

We  cannot  tell  him,  and  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  it  would  seem  foolish  to  reply  to  such  haliy 
talk.  It  is  read  by  city  people  who,  through  it.  ai-e 
led  to  think  that  farmers  are  entirely  responsible 
for  any  high  prices.  The  object  of  it  all  is  to  re- 
jieat  this  talk  over  and  over  like  a  bajiy  nr  a  jiarrot 
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until  the  city  people  really  believe  the  farmers  are 
alt  getting  I'ich.  Now  the  farmers  never  want  to 
be  “done  up  in  cotton”  or  handled  with  care.  They 
do  not  want  to  be  “advised"’  or  over-e<hicated  or 
fus.sed  over,  and  they  do  not  want  more  than  their 
share.  They  are  willing  to  put  up  more  than  their 
share  of  lalxu*  and  money  and  men  and  self-denial 
whenever  those  are  needed,  and  all  they  want  in 
exchange  is  a  fair  showing.  They  have  never  had 
that  in  the  markets  during  the  past  50  years.  The 
time  has  now^  come  when  if  Congress  undertakes  to 
handle  the  farmer  like  a  baby  it  will  find  on  its 
hands  the  worst  kicking  and  biting  infant  that  ever 
brought  its  nurse  to  good  behavior. 

WE  are  told  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
the  Germans  actually  believed  that  their  en¬ 
emies  would  be  driven  to  tei'ms  through  a  failure  to 
obtain  potash  for  fertilizer.  It  was  figured  that 
farming  in  this  country  would  fail  if  potash  sup- 
jilies  were  cut  off,  and  that  America  therefore  could 
not  feed  the  woidd.  It  is  true  that  some  fruit  and 
vegetable  farms  have  suffered,  and  that  .some  crops 
do  begin  to  show  the  need  of  pota.sh,  yet  this  country 
is  too  lai'ge  and  its  soil  is  too  varied  to  suffer  any 
serious  total  loss.  We  could  go  on  for  a  century 
feeding  the  world,  even  if  all  the  potash  mines  in 
Germany  were  blown  out  of  existence.  In  that 
(went  we  should  find  new  potash  .supplies  in  this 
country — in  fact,  they  are  already  being  found. 
When  this  war  is  over  and  German  potash  once 
more  comes  in  it  will  be  welcomed  and  used  freely, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  the  idea  that  Amex'ica  can¬ 
not  feed  the  world  without  a  shovel  in  the  German 
jiotash  mines.  Make  the  American  farmer  believe 
that  he  will  be  fairly  paid  for  his  labor  and  he  will 
jirodiice  all  the  food  this  w-orld  needs. 

There  is  a  big  fat  cow  standing  in  a  pasture  on 
a  hill  farm  in  New  York.  She  is  not  a  jmre- 
bred,  but  has  some  of  the  marks  of  a  scrub.  When 
Fall  comes  she  will  not  give  much  milk.  In  Winter 
her  calf  will  he  just  a  “veal,”  with  no  great  promise 
of  performance.  Beef  is  high,  and  that  cow  will 
bidng  a  good  price  as  she  stands.  If  her  owner 
.should  keoji  her  over  he  mu.st  feed  .silage,  hay  and 
high-priced  grain,  and  if  he  figures  on  it  carefully 
he  will  find  it  doubtful  if  the  milk  that  cow  gives 
will  pay  for  her  food.  As  a  bu.siness  proposition 
milk  must  sell  for  a  pHce  large  enough  to  pa.v  a 
jirofit  on  that  food.  If  not,  it  is  better  business  to 
beef  the  cow  before  Winter.  There  is  no  law  which 
could  otherwi.se  make  it  an  economical  proposition 
to  feed  that  cow.  The  bankei’s,  merchants,  railroad 
men  and  others  who  in.sist  that  the  farmer  must 
feed  that  cow,  even  at  a  los.s,  never  would  conduct 
their  own  business  on  any  such  basis.  If  a  certain 
ji.art  of  their  machinery  or  of  their  stock  would  sell 
at  a  profit  now,  while  they  knew  that  holding  it 
ov('r  would  jirobalily  mean  a  los.s,  they  would  .sell 
now  and  call  it  good  bix.sine.ss  to  do  .so.  Why  do 
they  not  remember  this  when  they  call  on  dairymen 
to  keej)  cows  over  Winter  at  a  loss?  Every  move 
in  this  war  game  makes  the  foundation  fact  clearer. 
The  way  to  obtain  an  abundance  of  food  is  to  make 
sure  that  the  farmer  will  get  a  living  price  for  px’o- 
ducing  it.  The  surest  way  to  intx'oduce  famine  is 
to  deny  the  farmer  .such  a  living  jxxlce. 


Brevities 

The  lazy  man  is  labor’s  liar. 

T.-vivE  a  (lay  off  and  selfict  seed  corn  in  the  field  this 
Fall. 

TifE  honest  |)ig  will  never  .squeal  if  he  can  have  .an 
honest  deal. 

A  WON'DER — tin;  man  who  will  feed  high-priced  gi'ain 
to  the  siirjilus  I'ooster, 

The  man  with  the  .small  flock  of  poultry  and  no  land 
for  growing  grain  is  hit  hard. 

We  have  been  buying  chicken  manure  at  50  cents  a 
barrel.  At  fertilizer  prices  it  is  a  fair  bargain. 

In  Engliind  th(\v  claim  that  the  middleman  gets  (he 
jdunder  and  the  farmer  gets  the  blame  for  high  prices. 

The  old  question  is  up  again — will  it  pay  to  rai.se 
beef  steers  in  New  I'lnglaud  with  silage  and  Soy  beans? 

There  has  been  much  delay  this  year  in  moving 
seed,  lime  and  fertilizer,  and  some  Alfalfa  seeding  will 
be  late.  In  most  localities  in  this  latitude  this  can 
wait  until  .Sei)tember  10. 

Exgi.i.sh  farmers  are  suffering  from  a  great  cloud  of 
sjjarrows.  This  pest  is  worse  than  ever  known,  and  i.s 
making  great  ti'ouble  in  the  ri])eniug  wheat.  This 
scourge  has  brought  a  new  farm  laborer  into  action — 
the  “bird  scarer” — usually  a  girl  or  woman. 

Some  of  our  readi'rs  do  not  quite  under.stand  what 
the  new  food  control  bill  does  to  the  liquor  interests.  It 
forbids  the  use  of  “foods,  fruits,  food  materials  or 
feeds”  for  making  distilled  liquor.s.  As  to  beer  and 
wine,  the  I’resident  may  stop  their  manufacture  or  cut 
down  their  per  cent,  of  alcohol  whenever  he  thinks  it 
necessary  to  do  S(>.  He  may  also  have  all  liquors  now  in 
stock  redistilled  into  iudu.sti’ial  alcohol  if  he  thinks  it 
necessary. 
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An  Independent  Farm  Movement  Needed 

IX  their  conflict  with  the  Legislature  of  1917, 
file  fainners  of  New  York  State  won  and  lost. 
But  there  was  honor  in  the  flnal  defeat.  The 
eucniy  carries  some  scars,  and  when  the  roll  is 
again  called  at  the  capital,  some  of  the  “winners’’ 
will  be  missing.  When  farmers  killed  the  Wicks 
liill  they  had  the  enemy  Avhipped.  If  farm  com¬ 
mittees  had  stood  fast  ^  to  principles,  and  to  the 
instructions  from  the  farms,  no  legislation  could 
be  enacted  this  year.  But  the  legislative  leaders 
offered  allurements.  Tlie  form  committees  lis¬ 
tened.  hesitated,  lost.  It  was  a  time  for  uncon¬ 
ditional  surrender,  but  the  victors  did  not  rec¬ 
ognize  it.  They  had  rallied  in  a  common  cause, 
but  they  had  no  organization  to  Avithstand  the 
craft  and  allurements  of  an  organized  body  of 
legislatoi's.  They  Avill  do  better  the  next  time. 
To  say  otherwise  would  be  to  accuse  them  of 
.stupidity,  not  to  s'ay  treason. 

It  must  be  plain  to  farmers,  however,  from  this 
experience,  that  they  lose  everything  and  gain 
nothing  from  a  habit  of  voting  the  party  ticket, 
whether  Lemocratic^  Republican  or  any  other. 
Party  members  in  the  Legislature  protest  against 
objectionable  bills,  and  promise  to  defeat  them, 
but  for  the  most  part,  when  the  “organization” 
commands,  they  fall  in  line  and  forget  the  prom¬ 
ises  made  to  farm  constituents.  They  knoAV  they 
could  never  right  themselves  with  the  “organiza¬ 
tion"  if  they  bolted  the  party  caucus,  and  they 
trust  to  the  poor  memory  and  party  habit  of  the 
farmer  to  escape  pxinishment.  Sometimes  they 
trust  in  vain.  This  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the 
times. 

But  to  change  from  one  party  to  another,  Avhile 
ftetter  than  a  strict  regular  party  vote,  is  not  a 
complete  remedy.  Selflsh  party  leaders  make  deals 
among  them.selA'es,  and  laugh  at  the  partisan  loyalty 
of  the  A'oter.  What  the  farm  needs  is  a  platform, 
a  party  and  a  ticket  of  its  own.  With  such  an 
organization  it  ought  to  have  100  farm  members 
ill  tin*  Legislature.  With  25  members  pledged  to 
stand  together’,  it  could  influence  a  wholesome  leg¬ 
islative  policy  for  the  State. 

This  .vear,  Avhether  right  or  wrong,  farmers  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  appointment  to  oftice  over  their 
affairs  of  one  man.  Whether  their  distrust  of  Mr. 
Perkins  is  justified  or  not,  no  one  questions  the 
sincerity  of  It.  They  have  protested  against  the 
]iersistent  legislation  devised  to  make  a  place  for 
him.  They  have  seen  the  legislation  enacted 
against  their  protest  by  the  men  thej’’  sent  to  Al- 
b.iiiy  and  the  party  they  put  into  poAA’er.  They  Avill 
see  the  man  they  distrust  put  into  power  oyer  their 
affairs.  They  have  no  present  power -to  prevent  it. 
The.v  tried  and  lost.  Their  remedy  is  an  independ¬ 
ent  farm  organization  in  the  New  York  Legislature, 
'riiere  are  more  men  in  favor  of  it  to-day  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  the  State. 


The  State  Food  Control  Bill 

THE  nOVERNOR’S  POWER.— The  ’much  dis¬ 
cussed  new  law  creates  a  State  Food  Commission  of 
three  members  appointed  by  the  Governor,  who  also 
designates  the  president  of  the  commission.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor  may  dismiss  and  replace  any  one  of  them  or 
all  of  them  at  any  time.  The  new  law  abolishes 
the  State  Food  Supply  Commission  of  nine  members 
and  confers  its  duties  on  the  new  commission. 

POWERS  GIVEN. — The  law  makes  it  possible  for 
the  commissioners  to  hold  other  State  and  city  oflices. 
Thi.<  provision  Avas  inserted  -to  permit  Mr.  George 
W.  Perkins  to  accept  a  place  on  the  commission 
Avithout  re-signing  from  the  Interstate  Park  Com- 
ini.^sion.  It  Avould  also  enable  him  to  serve  as  city 
market  commissioner.  The  life  of  the  commission 
is  limited  to  one  year  after  the  close  of  the  present 
war  with  Geianany. 

A  WEAK  LAW. — While  the  law  contains  some 
aitparently  drastic  proAdsioms,  they  are  indirect, 
cumbersome  and  lumbered  Avith  conditions  to  retard 
enforcement.  From  a  practical  administration  vieAV. 
the  Ihw  is  weak  in  the  extreme.  The  principal  pro¬ 
visions  are: 

(1.)  To  recognize  a  public  concern  in  the  pro¬ 
duction,  and  distribution  of  food  and  accessories  in  a 
time  of  war  that  does  not  exist  in  time  of  peace. 
We  believe  this  to  be  an  error.  War  conditions  em- 
pluisize  the  abuses  in  distribution,  but  the  abuses 
exist  in  times  of  peace  and  a  Avise  provision  for 
regulation  in  time  of  peace  Avill  serve  equally  Avell 
in  time  of  \A’ar. 

12.)  It  is  made  unlaAvfuI  to  destroy  or  AA'aste  or 
to  permit  deterioration  in  food,  or  to  combine  or 
agree  to  withhold  or  limit  production  or  distribution 
of  food  in  order  to  enhance  the  price.  Under  this 


provision  it  AA’ould  be  unlaAvful  to  plow  under  cab¬ 
bage  when  it  would  not  sell  for  the  freight,  and  it 
would  be  equally  unhiAvful  for  two  dairymen  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  sell  milk  to  a  dealer  at  less  than  the  cost 
of  production. 

(.3.)-  Hoarding  of  food  is  made  unlawfxil.  but 
farmers  and  co-operative  as.sociations  of  farmers  are 
exempt  from  this  proA’ision.  This  provision  is 
particularly  complicated  and  dilatory.  It  is  so  in¬ 
volved  with  Federal  provisions  and  court  proceed¬ 
ings  as  to  be  of  doubtful  value. 

(4.)  Probably  the  most  effective  section  is  that 
Avhich  authorizes  the  commission  to  .seize  food  v/hich 
is  hoarded  or  held  for  speculative  purposes;  bxit  this 
provision  is  also  involved  in  legal  technicalltie.s. 
First  the  Federal  Government  must  have  a  three 
days’  notice.  Action  must  be  brought  in  the  su¬ 
preme  court,  and  either  party  may  demand  a  jury 
trial.  The  commission  may  order  a  discontinuance 
of  the  hoarding  by  corporation  and  if  refused,  the 
Attorney-General  may  bring  suit  in  the  name  of  the 
State,  and  on  conviction  the  charter  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  may  be  annulled.  The  commission  may,  when 
an  emergency  exists,  cau.se  an  appraisal  to  be  made 
of  hoarded  necessities,  seize  and  sell  the  goods  at 
public  auction.  If  dis,satisfied  with  the  appraised 
price  the  oAvner  may  appeal  to  the  State  Court  of 
Claims,  or  the  commission  may  adju.st  the  claim. 
The  idea  behind  this  section  is  good.  It  Avas  first 
suggested  in  a  draft  of  a  bill  submitted  to  Sen¬ 
ators  Brown  and  AVicks  by  Mr.  Dillon,  but  the  legal 
machinery  created  in  the  ncAV  bill  to  put  it  in  exe¬ 
cution  is  so  involved  there  is  little  hope  of  ever 
getting  it  in  operation.  But  even  as  it  stands  it 
should  have  a  good  moral  effect  on  the  trade. 

(5.)  In  ca.se  of  emergencies  the  con>mi#sion  may 
license  persons  and  firms  to  manufacture,  store  and 
distribute  food.  Again  farmers  and  retailers  are  ex¬ 
empt  from  this  provision,  and  again  it  is  so  depen¬ 
dent  on  Federal  ])roA’isions  and  so  involved  in  its 
OAvn  proA’isions  that  little,  if  any,  use  may  be  anti¬ 
cipated  of  this  section. 

(0.)  Cities  are  authorized  to  buy  and  sell  food. 
This  is  a  new  provision,  and  a  departure  from 
previous  conservatiA’e  notions.  Cities  may  or  may 
not  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege.  If  they  do, 
they  Avill  buy  in  the  cheapest  market.  They  Avill 
have  no  interest  in  developing  the  farm  interests  of 
the  State.  The  city  may  buy  potatoes  in  Michigan 
or  Canada,  and  store  them.  By  putting  a  portion  of 
these  on  the  market  at  a  low  price  the  city  could 
regulate  the  price  of  NexA’  York  State  potatoes  and 
put  the  price  Ioav.  If  the  authority  to  purchase 
and  distrilAute  AA’ore  entru.sted  to  the  State,  the  city 
interests  would  be  equally  well  protected  and  at 
the  same  time  the  farm  interests  of  the  State 
could  be  developed. 

(7.)  The  commission  is  given  poAver  to  make  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  production,  storage  and 
distribution  of  food,  and  these  rules  are  given  the 
foi’ce  of  laAA'.  Fines  of  from  $500  to  $1,000  and  im¬ 
prisonment  for  one  year  are  imposed  for  violations. 
These  three  commissioners  ax’e  clothed  Avith  legisla¬ 
tive  poAvers.  They  may  ci’eate  and  enforce  their  oavh 
luAvs  like  divinely  appointed  king.s. 

(.S.)  A  ncAA’  chapter  is  added  to  the  farm  and 
mai’ket  law  to  pi’ovide  for  public  mai’kets  in  cities, 
one-half  the  cost  of  sxxch  markets  to  be  paid  by  the 
city  and  the  other  half  by  the  State.  It  is  not 
possible  to  read  into  this  jxxmble  of  AA’ords  a  sincere 
pux-po.se  to  establish  city  or  tei’ininal  markets.  It  is 
iixA’olA’efl  in  a  labyidnth  of  “ifs”  and  “provisos,” 
and  all  initiative  is  left  to  the  cities  conceimed, 
and  no  money  lu-ovided  to  pay  for  the  max'kets 
even  if  cities  expressed  a  wish  to  go  ahead  with 
them.  The  State  Avould  pay  one-half  the  cost,  and 
receive  one-half  the  net  I’cvenue,  if  any,  but  the 
management,  title  and  control  Avould  be  wholly  in 
the  city.  Thei’e  is  no  guarantee  of  a  xxnifoi’m 
system  of  operation,  and  no  provision  AvhateA’er 
for  a  modei’n  market  control.  It  is  AA'ell  known 
that  the  dealers  have  sti’ong  influence  in  city  af¬ 
fairs,  and  a  mai-ket  under  city  control  would  hold 
oiit  no  promise  of  better  i-eturns  to  the  fai’mer  or 
cheaper  food  for  the  city  consximei’.  The  condi¬ 
tions  that  noAV  discriminate  against  the  farmei’s 
of  the  State  woxxld  continue.  The  Depai’tment  of 
Foods  and  ^Markets  has  a  much  better  laAV  for  the 
establishment  of  tei’ininal  markets.  We  have  the 
tAA'o  kiAvs  noAV  authorizing  terminal  mai’kets  and 
no  money  to  build  them  under  either  laxv. 

AN  INDIRECT  I.AW.— The  provisions  of  this 
bxAA'  are  not  dii*ect,  but  if  the  administi’ator  takes 
short  cuts  to  reach  re.sxxlts  the  people  in  their 
pi’esent  temper  Avill  sustain  him.  The  one  test 
of  the  laAv  Avill  be  ta  take  food  from  the  farm 
Avhere  it  is  produced  and  carry  it  to  the  door  of 
the  city  consumer  at  a  less  cost  for  disti’ibxxtiou 


than  heretofore.  We  doubt  if  this  elaborate  sys¬ 
tem  of  classification  of  crimes  and  fines  and  im- 
Iirisonments  Avill  do  it,  bxxt  we  may  hope  that 
the  need  of  the  people  and  of  the  country  will 
stimulate  the  commi.s.sion  to  make  the  most  of 
the  hxAv,  and  if  it  does  not  do  all  Ave  could  wish, 
we  may  at  least  hope  for  impi’ovements  in  pi’es¬ 
ent  conditions.  There,  hoAvever,  is  little  proposed 
here  that  could  not  be  done  under  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Foods  and  Markets.  The  iieAv  Iuav  dupli¬ 
cates  many  of  its  provi.sions ;  and  fails  to  sup¬ 
plement  that  iRAv  where  revi.sion  is  most  needed. 
The  Department  can  attain  direct  and  prompt  re¬ 
sults  to  benefit  both  producer  and  consumer  that 
are  not  contemplated  at  all  in  the  nexv  hxAV.  But 
in  one  feature  the  neAv  laxA’’  has  the  Department 
beaten  to  a  frazzle.  The  Department’s  appropria¬ 
tion  is  $24,500.  The  nexv  commission  gets  $1,- 
000,000. 


Friends  of  the  Farmer 

Late  last  week  the  Legislature  passed  the  Food 
Control  bill,  about  Avhich  so  much  has  been  said 
recently.  It  was  not  thought  that  a  decision  Avould 
be  reached  so  soon,  but  Avhen  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  came  back  to  Albany  they  promptly  got 
together,  and  after  a  hot  debate  in  the  A.ssembl.v 
put  the  bill  over. 

The  vote  in  the  Assembly  was  99  in  favor  to  .31, 
against.  In  the  Senate  the  votes  stood  43  in  favor 
to  three  opposed.  The  three  Senators  Avho  refused  to 
vote  for  the  food  bill  are  named  below. 


Morris  S.  Halliday,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Chas.  B.  NeAvtoii,  Gcneseo,  N.  Y'. 

.Tames  A.  Towner,  Towners,  N.  Y. 

Three  Senatoi’s  Avei’e  absent,  Avith  tAvo  not  voting. 

In  the  Assembly  the  folloAving  members  voted 
against  this  Food  Control  bill : 


Post  Office  County 
.Tames  C.  Allen  Clinton  Corners  Dutchess 
•Tames  F.  Allen  Ea.st  Branch  Delaw’are 
Wm.  BeAvley  Lockport  Niagara 

A..T.Bloomfield  Richfield  Springs  Otsego 
Wm.  F.  Brush  Newbui’gh  Orange 

Robert  P.  BxishHorseheads  Chemxmg 
J.  M.  Callahan  New  York  City 
.T.  P.  Donohoe  Garrison  Putnam 

A.  Ellenbogen  New  York  City 
Wm.  S.  Evans  New  York  City 
Casper  Fenner  Ludlowville 
M.  M.  Fertig  New  York  City 
H.  S.  Fullagar  Penn  Yan 


Bert  P.  Gage 
TI.  L.  Gi'ant 
P.  J.  I-Iamill 

E.  B.  .Tenks 
P.  H.  Larney 

F.  II.  Lattin 
.T.  F.  Mahony 
Chas.  L.  Mead 
S.  Merritt 

E.  H.  Miller 

G.  A.  Parsons 


Wai’saw 
Copenhagen 
New  York  City 
Whitney  Point 
New  York  City 
Albion 

New  York  City 
Middletown 
Woodbourne 
New  York  City 
Sharon  Springs 


Tompkins 

Yates 

AVyoming 

Lewis 

Broome 

Orleans 

Orange 

Sullivan 

Schoharie 


farmer 

farmer 

manufacturer 

hotel-keeper 

auctioneer 

doctor 

lawyer 

real  estate 

lawyer 

lawyer 

fai’mer 

lawyer 

farmer 

farmer 

cheese 

clerk 

lawyer 

printer 

doctor 

clerk 

laAvyer 

sale.sman 

lumber 

farmer 


S.  E.  Quacken- 

bush  Corning 

.Tohu  J.  Ryan  New  York  City 
A.  I.  Shiplacoff  New  York  City 
H.  Showers  Tannersville 
G.  F.Wheelock  Leicester 
.T.  A.  White- 

horn.  New  York  City 

D.  P.  Witter  Berkshire 


Stexiben  real  estal 
lawyer 
secretarj 
Greene  civil  engi 
Livingstonfarmer 


laAvyer 

farmer 


Tioga 


Give  the  Farmer  a  Chance 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  your  paper  for  the  last 
six  years.  I  have  been  drafted  and  passed  for  the 
selective  army.  I  am  a  young  progressive  farmer.  I 
have  been  farming  for  the  last  seven  years,  and  when 
I  moved  upon  my  farm  it  Avas  considered  one  of  the 
Avorst  farms  in  Clermont  County.  It  had  been 
abandoned  for  years,  as  too  poor  to  raise  any  crops. 
But  being  a  greener  about  .soil,  I  Avas  easy  enough  to 
fall  for  anything  and  bought  it.  Instead  of  becoming 
disgusted  when  I  saw  that  I  had  been  beaten,  I  set 
my  mind  doAvn  to  bxilld  it  up,  so  I  sent  for  many 
farm  magazines,  and  from  them  learned  a  lot  of 
valuable  information.  I  ahso  consulted  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  and  today  I  have  as  fine  a  farm 
as  in  the  county.  I  have  taken  land  that  would  not 
raise  10  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  seven  years  ago, 
and  today  am  pi’oducing  65  bushels  to  the  acre.  I 
had  land  that  Av’ould  not  produce  any  clover,  and  to¬ 
day  have  as  fine  a  stand  as  you  could  see. 

I  am  going  to  ask  exemption  on  agricxiltural  grounds, 
but  the  lawyer  I  Avent  to  see  told  me  my  chances  are 
very  slim,  as  he  has  lost  several  cases  the  .same  as 
mine  already.  Many  boys  in  my  neighborhood  have  been 
drafted,  and  have  been  refused  exemption.  This  is 
the  thanks  Ave  get  for  a  hard  Summer’s  work.  I  asked 
the  examining  doctors  Avhen  we  would  have  to  leave, 
and  he  said  the  end  of  September  sure.  All  my  corn 
is  late,  and  will  not  be  ready  to  cut  by  that  time,  so  I 
can’t  see  where  Ave  young  farmers  are  given  a  square 
deal,  withoxit  giving  us  a  chance  even  to  hai’vest  our 
crops. 

I  am  28  years  of  age  and  single,  and  the  only  one 
home  to  do  the  farming.  I  live  Avith  my  widowed  moth¬ 
er  and  sister.  They  are  telling  a  lot  of  the  boys  who 
are  asking  exemption  that  their  mothers  can  rent  tjie 
farm  out  on  .shares  and  get  along.  You  know  that 
you  can’t  do  this,  as  I  have  been  unable  to  hire  help 
for  love  or  money,  as  farm  help  is  scarce  noAV.  I 
can’t  see  Avhere  the  government  is  using  good  judgment 
in  alloAA’ing  to  draft  farmers,  as  young  farm  boys  in 
my  county  are  fast  leaving  farms  to  take  Avork  in  the 
city  for  better  money  and  eight  hours  a  day.  We  are 
losing  our  help  fast  enough  without  taking  aAvay  more, 
and  they  ought  to  be  glad  that  some  of  the  boys  are 
still  willing  to  Avork  on  a  farm  AA-ith  the  long  hours 
(Continued  on  page  1069.) 
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Winchester  Model  12 — Hammerless 
Shotgun,  12, 16  and  20  gauge 

The  gun  with  a 

dog’s  pointing  instinct 


A  dog  points  by  instinct.  Its 
nose,  body  and  tail  come  into 
line  naturally — instantly.  So 
with  the  hunter  and  his  gun. 

Armed  with  the  right  gun, 
he  “points”  it  instinctively.  If 
properly  balanced,  his  gun 
comes  up  into  line  naturally,  as 
easily  as  pointing  a  finger. 

But  if  the  gun  is  not  right,  if 
it  has  not  been  perfectly  bal¬ 
anced  in  the  shop,  it  won’t  work 
out  well  in  practice,  just  as  a 
dog,  if  not  properly  bred,  will 
not  work  out  well  with  its 
master  in  the  field. 

The  Winchester  Model  12 
Repeater  is  a  thoroughbred  of 
shotguns.  It  has  been  classed 


by  experts  as  “The  Perfect 
Repeater.” 

Its  balance  enables  you  to 
get  onto  fast  flying  birds 
instantly.  Pointed  right,  it 
never  fails  to  bring  down  the 
game. 


Fifty  years  of  the  best  gun 
making  traditions  have  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  Winchester 
Model  12  a  gun  of  almost 
human  instincts. 

The  right  amount  of  choke 
for  different  loads  has  been 
worked  out  after  exhaustive 
experiment.  Result:  a  pattern 
that  spreads  out  evenly  — 
neither  too  scattered  nor  too 
bunched — and  lands  with  lots 
of  steam  behind  it. 

It  is  a  triumph  of  guncraft. 
Nicely  balanced,  with  its  slim, 
graceful  barrel,  the  Model  12 
is  a  beautiful  weapon,  with  a 
fascination  about  it  that  few 
sportsmen  can  resist. 
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Even  spread,  maximum  penetration,  Winchester 
shot  pattern  brings  down  the  game. 


The  pattern  that 

brings  down  the  game 


The  remarkable  game  -  getting, 
pattern  of  the  Winchester  Model  12, 
shooting  its  own  standard  ammu¬ 
nition,  is  the  result  of  infinite  care 
taken  in  boring  the  barrel. 

The  barrel  is  the  gun 

Men  who  know  guns  realize  that 
the  accuracy  and  durability  of  a 
gun  lie  in  the  barrel.  On  the  quality 
of  the  barrel  depends  the  quality  of 
the  gun.  There  is  absolutely  no 
difference  in  the  standard  quality 
of  the  barrels  on  the  highest  and 
lowest  priced  Winchester  guns. 
With  Winchester,  the  barrel  is  the 
gun,  and  the  single  standard  of 
quality  has  been  attained  only  by 
the  most  unremitting  attention  to 
the  boring,  finishing  and  testing  of 
the  barrel.  The  same  high  quality 
of  Winchester  barrel  is  found  on 
every  gun  made  by  Winchester. 
The  great  volume  of  guns  sold 
makes  this  policy  possible. 

The  Winchester  barrel 

The  barrel  of  the  Winchester 
Model  12  has  been  scientifically 
bored  to  micrometer  measurements 
for  the  pattern  it  is  meant  to  make. 


The  degree  of  choke  exactly  offsets 
the  tendency  of  the  shot  to  spread. 
Until  its  pattern  proves  up  to  Win¬ 
chester  standard,  the  gun  cannot 
leave  the  factory.  The  Bennett 
Process,  used  exclusively  by  Win¬ 
chester,  gives  the  Winchester  bar¬ 
rel  a  distinctive  blue  finish  that  with 
proper  care  will  last  a  lifetime.  The 
Nickel  Steel  construction  preserves 
the  original  accuracy  forever. 


What 


means 


This  mark  on  the  barrel  means 
Viewed  and  Proved  W^inchester. 
This  stamp  stands  for  Winchester’s 
guarantee  of  quality,  with  fifty  years 
of  the  best  gun-making  reputation 
behind  it. 

Every  gun  that  bears  the  name 
“Winchester”  and  that  is  marked 
with  the  Winchester  Viewed  and 
Proved  stamp  has  been  fired  many 
times  for  accuracy  and  smooth 
action,  and  with  excess  loads  for 
strength. 

At  every  stage  of  Winchester 
manufacture,  machine  production 
is  supplemented  by  human  crafts¬ 
manship.  It  is  a  test  and  adjust¬ 
ment  process. 


It  is  this  care  in  manufacturing 
that  has  produced  in  the  Model  12 
a  gun  of  unsurpassed  game-getting 
qualities  and  whose  grace,  balance, 
beauty  of  lines,  and  never  failing 
performance  in  the  field  have 
earned  it  the  title  of  “thoroughbred 
ofshotguns”— with  a  dog's 
pointing  instinct. 

For  those  who  prefer  a  ham¬ 
mer  action  gun,  we  have  made 
the  Model  97.  It  is  built  on 
exactly  the  same  lines  as  the 
Model  12,  but  with  hammer 
action. 

Write  for  details  of  Winchester 

shotguns,  rifles  and  ammunition 

_  • 

The  Winchester  catalog  is  an 
encyclopedia  on  shotguns,  rifles 
and  ammunition.  Every  hunter 
should  have  one.  It  gives  detailed 
specifications  of  the  Model  12  and 
describes  at  length  the  principles 
on  which  every  one  of  the  world 
famous  Winchester  shotguns  and 
rifles  is  built.  Write  today.  We 
will  mail  you  a  copy  free,  postpaid. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO. 
Dept.  G-1  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Hammer  Shotgun 


Winchester  Model  97  ' 

Take-down  Repeating  Shot¬ 
gun.  Made  in  12  gauge,  weight 
about  7%  lbs.;  in  16  gauge, 
weight  about  7]^  lbs.  The  favor¬ 
ite  with  shooters  who  prefer  a 
slide  forearm  repeating  gun 
with  a  hammer. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

After-Days 

When  the  last  gun  has  long  withheld 
Its  thunder,  and  its  mouth  is  sealed. 
Strong  men  .shall  drive  the  furrow 
straight 

On  some  remembered  battlefield. 

Untroubled  they  shall  hear  the  loud 
And  gusty  driving  of  the  rains. 

And  birds  with  immemorial  voice 
Sing  as  of  old  in  leafy  lanes. 

The  stricken,  tainted  soil  shall  be 
Again  a  flowery  pai-adise — 

Pure  with  the  memory  of  the  dead 
And  purer  for  their  sacrifice. 

— Eric  Chilman  (East  Yorkshire  Regt.) 
in  I^ondon  Poetry  Review. 

♦ 

PisACiiES  combined  with  pineapple 
make  a  very  rich  preserve,  using  twice 
as  much  sliced  peach  as  shredded  pine- 
apjde.  and  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of 
sugar  and  the  juice  of  one  lemon  to 
each  pound  of  fi-uit.  Cook  slowly,  skim¬ 
ming  often,  until  clear  and  sufficiently 
thickened.  This  is  very  rich,  but  le.ss 
cloyting  than  a  preserve  made  of  peaches 
alone. 

* 

People  often  make  fun  of  the  knitting 
craze,  as  they  see  women  of  all  ages 
knitting  in  automobile.s,  on  ferry  boats, 
on  railway  trains  and  in  places  of  amuse¬ 
ment,  most  of  them  with  a  decorative 
knitting  bag  almost  as  large  as  our  great¬ 
grandfather’s  carpet  bag.  Rut  the  Na- 
tion.al  Red  Cross  feels  the  need  of  this 
work,  and  is  now  appealing  for  tluuis- 
ands  of  mufflers,  wristlets,  helmdts  and 
sleeveless  jackets  for  our  fighting  men, 
and  also  for  ithe  destitute  people  5n 
evacuated  districts,  who  face  another 
severe  Winter  with  shortage  of  fuel  and 
clothing.  Every  woman  and  girl  ought 
to  know  how  to  knit,  and  the  beginner 
may  start  her  education  on  an  Oxford 
gray  muffler,  before  she  becomes  suf-. 
ficiently  accomplished  to  attack  purling 
in  helmets,  wristlets  and  jackets.  Your 
local  Red  Cross  branch  will  supply  in¬ 
structions,  and  furnish  materials  at 
specified  prices.  In  spite  of  improved 
machine  work,  the  hand  knitter  is  needed, 
and  apart  from  the  comfort  she  pi-ovides 
for  others,  the  knitter  can  always  find 
pleasure  and  relief  from  nerve  tension 
in  this  placid  and  soothing  work. 

* 

With  the  return  of  long  sleeves,  sep¬ 
arate  white  cuffs  are  a  necessity  on 
dark  dresses,  and  we  see  a  return  of 
the  little  cuff  pins  that  used  to  be  so 
popular.  Small  enameled  pins  are  al¬ 
ways  pretty,  also  those  of  dull  silver 
or  gold.  Such  a  pin  should  be  plain, 
because  it  is  an  article  of  utility,  and 
while  prettily  colored  enamels,  that  har¬ 
monize  with  the  gown,  are  always  in 
good  taste,  jeweled  effects  are  a  mistake. 
We  are  much  more  tolerant  nowadays, 
of  imitation  jewelry  than  our  grandmoth¬ 
ers  were,  for  much  of  it  is  pretty,  copy¬ 
ing  good  models  during  the  prevalence  of 
a  temporary  fashion,  but  it  should  al¬ 
ways  be  simple,  and  look,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  like  a  good  article  of  plain  make. 

* 

We  have  made  several  experiments  in 
folding  cot-beds,  for  temporary  use  in 
an  emergency,  with  varying  degrees  of 
satisfaction.  The  old-style  folding  cot 
with  metal  springs  and  wooden  supports 
at  head  and  foot  has  not  proved  very 
desirable ;  it  is  awkward  to  fold  up,  or 
to  put  away  when  folded,  and  not  com¬ 
fortable.  We  have  since  tested  what 
some  dealers  call  a  doctor’s  cot,  which 
has  pj-oved  desirable.  It  is  .supported 
by  four  wooden  crossed  standards,  like 
the  supports  of  a  camp-stool,  these  being 
braced  by  folding  metal  bands,  so  that 
the  entire  base  folds  compactly  into 
small  compass.  The  top  is  of  heavy 
white  duck,  with  metal  sail-rings  that 
slip  over  metal  hooks  at  the  top  of  the 
wooden  supports.  'i^’Iien  taken  apart, 
the  duck  rolls  into  a  neat  bundle,  and 
both  this  and  the  supports  are  handy 
to  put  away.  With  a  folded  quilt  in 
place  of  a  mattress  the  bed  is  comfort¬ 
able,  and  there  are  many  household 
emergencies  where  it  would  be  found 
useful.  It  is  ideal  for  hot  weather  on 
a  sleeping  porch,  .'^uch  a  cot  costs  .$.3.19 
at  one  of  the  big  department  stores. 


STAe  RURAL  N 
Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

A  dazzling  new  aquarium  has  an  elec¬ 
trically  lighted  ba.se  which  changes  fi’om 
one  color  to  another  like  an  electric 
fountain,  flashing  the.se  luminous  changes 
through  the  gold  fish  bowl.  It  costs 

.$.‘u.,no. 

A  butter  cutter,  which  cuts  the  butter 
into  corrugated  flakes  to  seiwe  as  indi¬ 
vidual  butter  pats,  costs  .39  cents.  The 
butter  must  be  very  hard  when  flaked. 

In  providing  comforts  for  friends  on 
military  duty  do  not  forget  the  appliances 
for  using  solid  alcohol.  They  include  a 
complete  cooker  with  which  to  prepare 
a  regular  canned  heat  dinner. 


E  W-YO  R  K  E  R 

little  water,  add  one-half  pint  of  fruit 
juice,  and  boil  five  minutes.  If  your 
fruit  juice  is  unsweetened  add  from  one- 
half  to  three-fourths  of  a  cup  of  sugar, 
according  to  the  acidity  of  the  juice. 
This  must  be  done,  of  course,  before 
boiling.  I  “u.se  this  same  recipe  for  lemon 
sauce,  adding  inste.ad  of  the  fruit  juice, 
the  juice  of  one  lemon,  and  water  to 
make  up  the  half  pint  of  liquid.  With 
this  I  alsa  take  the  yolk  of  one  egg,  well 
beaten. 

A  little  of  a  highly  colored  juice,  such 
as  raspberry,  if  added  to  the  sugar  when 
making  icing  gives  a  very  pretty  color 
and  makes  a  most  attractive  looking 
cake.  MILS.  CHARLES  .lOHXSTOX. 


The  COLT  Carbide 
Lighting  and  Cooking  Plant 


Has  won  the  endorsement 
of  25,000  users 

From  these  users  we  have  received 
thousands  of  letters  testifying  that  the 
“Colt”  furnishes  brilliant  light  for  house 
and  bams  and  fuel  for  the  kitchen  range 
at  a  LOWER  COST  than  other  light 
plants  furnish  light  alone. 

These  letters  one  and  all  tell  of  the 
economy  and  satisfaction  of  this  double 
service,  and  of  the  permanency  and 
reliability  of  the  plant. 


An  omelet  pan,  costing  $1.49,  is  a 
round  pan  divided  into  two  semi-circles 
hinged  together.  The  omelet  is  cooked  In 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


bust.  Price  15  cents. 


9502  Boy's  Military 
Suit,  2  to  0  years. 
Price  15  cents. 


Coat,  M  to  42  bust. 
Price  15  cents. 

9433  Two-piece  Skirt, 
24  1o  32  waist. 
Price  15  cents. 


9473  GirPs  Dress 
with  Guimpe,  0  to 
12  years.  Price  15 
cents. 


9489  Boy’s  Military 
.Suit,  8  to  12  years. 
ITice  15  cents. 


9487  Surplice  Dress, 
36  to  46  bust.  Price 
15  cents. 


one  half,  and  when  time  to  turn  the  pan 
is  folded  over  and  the  omelet  drops  into 


the  other  half. 


Fruit  Juice  for  Sauces 

In  answer  to  the  request  as  to  how  I 
use  fruit  juices  for  sauces,  I  will  give  my 
recipes,  which  are  very  simple  and  easy 
to  prepai'e.  Sometimes  if  I  am  hurried 
I  merely  pour  the  sweetened  juice  over 
the  cottage,  or  other  pudding,  for  which 
I  want  a  sauce.  When  putting  up  my 
fruit  juices,  I  always  boil  them  until 
quite  thick  and  have  them  well  sweet¬ 
ened,  so  when  u.sed  without  any  prepara¬ 
tion  they  are  very  good.  Their  only  dis¬ 
advantage  is  that  when  used  in  this  way, 
they  soak  into  the  pudding  rather  more 
than  looks  attractive,  and  the  pudding 
must  be  served  as  soon  as  the  juice  is 
poured  over  it  or  it  will  become  soggy. 

While  it  can  be  used  in  this  way  I 
like  to  have  it  prepared  in  the  form  of 
sauce  if  possible.  I  take  one  rounded 
teaspoonful  of  cornstarch,  mix  with  a 


Washing  Pongee 

I  have  worn  pongee  much  for  both 
dresses  and  shirt  waists.  Wash  it  in 
warm  water — never  hot — with  good  white 
soap.  Do  not  rub  it,  just  squeeze  it 
through  the  waters.  Last  Spring  I 
washed  a  dress  which  was  very  dirty. 
It  took  seven  waters — four  soapy  and 
three  to  rin.se.  Then  hang  it  to  dry.  A 
windy  place  where  it  will  dry  quickly 
and  evenly  is  best.  Let  it  get  “bone”  dry. 
It  can  be  put  away  for  days  very  dry 
with  no  hurt.  Iron  it  when  it  is  per- 
fectly  dry  with  quite  a  hot  iron.  It 
comes  out  as  good  as  new.  Never  try 
to  iron  pongee  when  damp.  M.  E.  ii. 


Read  tor  yourself  this  typical 
quotation  from  letter  3IS 

Grand  Isle,  Vermont, 
August  21,  1916. 

“I  Installed  one  ot  your  No.  50  generators  In 
May,  1906,  a  little  over  ten  years  ago,  and  for  all 
this  time  there  has  not  been  one  minute  but  what  it 
was  working  perfectly,  and  today  it  looks  as  fine  as 
when  first  installed.  The  cost  of  running  it  has 
been  from  50c  to  {2.00  per  month.  We  take  sum¬ 
mer  boarders  and  do  a  great  deal  of  cooking  with 
the  gas,  which  is  very  fine  for  that  purpose,  there¬ 
fore  the  extra  cost.  1  once  ran  an  incubator  with 
good  success  with  this  gas.’’  £>_  CENTER 

Don’t  choose  a  Lighting  Plant  until 
you  have  investigated  the  Colt  two-in-one 
service.  Write  for  complete  information. 

J.  B.  COLT  CO.,  42d  St.  Bldg.,  New  York  City 
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Green  Tomato  Pickle. — Slice  very 
thinly  one  peck  of  green  tomatoes  and 
two  quarts  of  onions,  sprinkling  them 
all  with  a  little  salt,  and  let 
them  stand  till  next  day.  Now  drain 
them  through  a  colander,  put  them  on 
with  enough  good  vinegar  to  cover  them, 
and  boil  very  gently  till  deaf  and  ten¬ 
der,  Then  drain  them  from  the  vinegar. 
Put  into  about  the  same  quantity  of 
fresh  vinegar  two  pounds  of  brown  .sugar, 
one-half  pound  of  white  mustard  seed, 
one-half  ounce  of  ground  mace,  one  ta¬ 
blespoonful  each  of  celery  seed  and 
ground  cloves,  and  boil  them  all  together 
for  a  few  minutes ;  then  pour  it  over  the 
drained  tomatoes,  which  have  been  pre¬ 
viously  mixed  with  one  dessertspoonful 
of  cayenne,  one  full  teaspoonful  each  of 
ground  mustard  and  of  turmeric;  mix 
this  all  well  together,  add  about  half  a 
pint  of  good  salad  oil,  and,  when  cold, 
put  it  into  jars. 


TOWER’S  FISH  BRAND 

REFLEX  SLICKER, 

is  a  corker 
for  sla 
on  ihe 


Waiorptoof  Ahsolaioly. 

Saiisfaciion  Guat’anieeil. 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE.  V 

A.  J.  TOWER  CO.  BOSTON. 


Disagreeable 
Work  Made  Easy 

Most  women  detest 
washing  dishes.  You  can 
make  this  work  easier  and 
do  it  quicker  by  sprinkling 
alittle  20  Mule  Team  Borax 
in  the  water.  This  Borax 
softens  the  water,  cuts  the  grease, 
helps  the  soap  to  do  its  best  work 
and  puts  a  fine  polish  on  china 
and  glassware.  You  will  find  many  uses  every 
day  in  your  kitchen  and  laundry  for 


MULE  TEAM  BORAX 


It  will  lighten  your  work  on  wash 
clothes  white  and  sweet  smelling.  Use 
it  in  the  bath  tub  to  soften  the  water, 
cleanse  the  pores  and  destroy  perspira¬ 
tion  odors.  There’s  nothing  better  for 
cleansing  milk  cans  when  they  come 
back  from  depot  or  creamery. 

20  Mule  Team  Borax 
Soap  Chips 

Soap  in  chip  form.  Saves  you  soap  cutting. 
Blended  in  the  right  proportions,  one  part  Borax 
to  three  parts  of  pure  soap.  Not  a  substitute  for 
Borax  but  a  time,  labor  and  money  saver  that 
will  pay  you  to  use  every  wash  day.  See  the 
picture  of  the  famons  20  Mules  on  each  of  the 
above  packages. 

Sold  by  all  dealers. 


days.  It  will  make  your 


ONE  POUND 


Th. 
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Tennessee  Corn  and  Rye  Notes 
Part  II. 

Virginia  Griddle  Cakes. — Sift  one 

quart  of  meal  in  mixing  pan,  add  one 
half  oup  of  flour,  and  one  tea-spoonful 
of  salt.  Warm  a  pint  and  one  half  of 
.sweet  milk ;  when  simmering,  take  it 
from  stove  and  add  one  cup  or  less  of 
butter,  stir  until  butter  is  melted  and 
mixed  with  milk.  Then  add  to  meal  a 
little  at  a  time,  stir  well.  Allow  mixture 
to  cool  while  you  beat  four  eggs  light, 
^  add  eggs  slowly  to  mixture  and  beat 
well  until  bateer  is  light.  If  too  stiff, 
add  more  milk.  Bake  on  hot  well- 
greased  griddle  by  dipping  out  a  large 
spoonful  to  a  cake.  Let  brown  ou  one 
side.  With  a  cake  turner  flop  over  to 
other  side,  using  care  not  to  burn,  as 
the  eggs  make  them  easily  scorched. 
These  are  nice  for  breakfast. 

Breakfast  Muflin.s. — Sift  one  quart 
of  meal  and  one  pint  of  wheat  flour. 
Add  one  teaspoon  of  salt ;  beat  whites 
and  yolks  of  four  eggs  separately,  stir 
the  yolks  into  three  pints  of  .sweet 
milk.  Mix  meal  and  milk  slowly,  beat 
well,  then  add  the  stiffly  beaten  whites. 
Stir  well,  pour  in  well  buttei-ed  muffin 


l)ans.  nad  bake  in  a  hot  oven.  For 
added  lightne.ss  a  scant  teaspoouful  of 
soda  dissolved  in  warm  water  may  be 
added  at  the  last. 

Rye  Mush. —  To  make  a  smooth  rye 
mush  .sift  a  quart  or  more  of  rye  meal 
into  a  pan  and  gradually  pour  in  suf¬ 
ficient  cold  water  to  make  a  thick  bat¬ 
ter,  stirring  it  hard  with  spoon  and 
pressing  out  the  lumps  against  side  of 
pan.  Add  a  pinch  of  salt.  The  batter 
must  be  so  thick  you  can  hardly  stir  it 
at  the  last  to  remove*  lump.s,  then  thin 
with  more  water.  Pour  into  mmsh  ket¬ 
tle  and  stir  until  it  boils  well,  then  sim¬ 
mer  slowly  until  ready  to  .serve.  I  use  a 
double  boiler  for  this.  It  is  considered 
helpful  for  dvsi)e]jtics,  and  is  not  bad 
eating  served  wih  rich  cream,  butter  or 
honey,  maple  syrup  and  butter. 

Rye  and  Meal  Bread. — Sift  two 
quarts  of  meal  and  two  quarts  of  rye 
flour  in  a  large  pan.  Add  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt.  Mix  half  pint  of 
cooking  molas.ses  with  half  a  pint  of 
warm  water ;  then  add  to  this  half  a 
pint  of  liquid  yeast.  Make  a  hole  in 
center  of  meal,  pour  in  mixture,  and 
with  a  fork  work  in  a  portion  of  meal 
around  hole  to  form  a  thick  batter. 
Sprinkle  the  to])  well  with  rye  flour, 


wrap  in  a  thick  cloth  and  set  in  a 
warm  place,  when  light  and  cracked  on 
.surface,  which  should  be  in  about 
houi\s,  add  by  degrees  about  one  pint  of 
warm  water,  mixing  in  the  mass  to  form 
a  stiff  dough.  Keep  hands  flowered  and 
add  lye  flour  to  dough  as  you  knead  it. 
Knead  and  work  well  for  40  minutes. 
Place  in  a  well-floured  bake  pan. 
Sprinkle  with  flour  and  let  ri.se  again. 
Have  the  oven  hot  and  as  soon  as 
raised  set  in  the  oven,  bake  slowly  about 
two  hours.  When  done,  remove  from  pan, 
wrap  in  a  cloth  wrung  out  of  cold  water, 
and  set  on  end  until  cold. 

rornmeal  Pone. — Sift  to-ether  fi  mi- 
quarts  of  meal  and  one  pint  of  wheat 
flour.  Add  one  heaping  tahiespoonful 
of  salt.  Make  hole  in  center,  add  half  a 
pint  of  .strong  fresh  yeast  and  one  quart 
of  warm  water  which  has  been  well 
mixed.  Stir  in  sufficient  of  meal  around 
edge  to  make  a  thin  batter.  Cover  top 
with  flour,  set  in  a  warm  place  to  rise. 
When  it  is  light  and  cracked  on  surface, 
work  in  the  dry  meal,  adding  more  warm 
water  as  nei'ded  to  make  stiff  dough. 
Knead  well,  form  in  a  round  lump,  cover 
with  flour  and  let  ri.se  again  about  half 
an  hour.  Flour  the  pastry  board,  divide 
the  dough  in  riyo  portions.  Make  into 
loaves,  place  in  floured  pan  nad  bake 
imnu'diately.  It  will  require  about  two 
hours  to  bake  thoroughly. 

:\rK.s.  1).  B.  p. 


Culinary  Helps 

I  like  to  serve  salad  when  I  have  com¬ 
pany,  and  our  family  are  very  fond  of  a 
fruit  salad  whose  principal  ingredient  is 
chopped  apples.  But  when  the  mi.sti'ess 
of  the  house  is  cooking  and  serving  the 
meal  without  any  help,  if  she  has  to 
prepare  ingredients  for  salad  at  the  last 
moment  when  she  has  a  thousand  and 
one  other  things  to  do,  it  is  simply  “the 
last  straw.”  I  think  any  woman  who 
has  been  through  the  experience  will 
agree  with  me.  On  account  of  the  fact 
that  apples  when  paied  become  brown 
very  quickly,  so  that  I  could  not  pre- 
imre  them  beforehand,  this  particular 
salad  was  not  served  very  often  on  my 
table  until  I  discovered  a  little  secret 
that  keeps  my  chopped  apples  white  for 
an  hour  or  so.  It  is  very  simply  accom¬ 
plished  by  squeezing  the  juice  of  a  lemon 
over  them  after  they  are  chopped.  As 
this  makes  the  salad  more  acid,  less  vin¬ 
egar  .should  be  used  in  the  dressing. 

Another  hint  I  want  to  pass  on  to  the 
despairing  cook  who  finds  her  custard 
has  curdled  just  on  the  occasion  when 
she  particularly  wanted  it  to  be  smooth 
and  velvety.  When  this  occurs,  don’t  de¬ 
spair,  simply  whip  the  mixture  for  a  few 
moments  with  a  Dover  egg-beatei-,  and 
you  will  find  that  the  custard  will  be' 
smooth,  and  a  credit  to  any  cook. 

MK,S.  (UARr.E.S  JOHNSTON. 


Old-fashioned  Rye  and  Indian  Bread 

Why  not  publish  a  recipe  for  the 
mixed  rye  and  corn  bread  referred  to 
ou  page  1125?  c.  w.  n. 

The  following  is  an  old  recipe  for  “rye 
and  Injun.”  Set  a  potato  ,  sponge  by 
boiling  four  fair-sized  potatoes,  mashing 
while  hot,  adding  to  potatoes  a  table¬ 
spoonful  each  of  shortening  and  white 
sugar.  Beat  smooth ;  add  gradually  l'^^ 
pint  lukewarm  water,  beating  smooth ; 
strain  through  a  colander  ou  a  pint  of 
sifted  wheat  flour.  When  the  batter  is 
perfectly  smooth,  add  half  a  cake  of  com¬ 
pressed  yeast,  dissolved  in  four  table¬ 
spoonfuls  lukewarm  water.  Let  the 
sponge  stand  till  light  (four  to  six 
hours),  then  sift  together  two  cupfuls  of 
rye  flour  with  one  of  Indian  meal,  a 
teaspoouful  of  salt,  even  teaspoonful  of 
soda.  Make  a  hole  in  the  middle  and 
pour  in  the  sponge ;  when  thoroughly 
mixed  pour  in  half  a  cupful  of  molasses. 
If  too  thin,  add  more  rye  flour.  Knead 
till  very  light,  set  aside  in  a  covered 
bread  bowl,  and  let  it  ri.se  six  hours. 
Work  10  minutes  more,  make  into  loaves, 
and  when  light  bake  in  a  slow  oven  for 
three  hours.  Cover  with  paper  for  the 
first  two  hours.  Of  course  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  “rye  and  Injun”  was  baked  in  a 
stone  or  brick  oven. 


“Pa?”  “Well,  my  son?”  “Pa,  after 
.-in  army  hu.s  shelled  the  enemy  do  they 
eat  the  colonels?” — Credit  Lost. 


Electricity  for  the  farm  has  arrived.  The  telephone,  rural 
delivery  and  the  automobile  have  put  an  end  to  isolated 
life  in  the  country.  Now  electricity  comes  to  make  the 
home  more  comfortable  and  help  solve  the  labor  problem, 

A  Western  Electric  JLighting  Plant  will  mean  not  alone  plenty  of  safe,  cheerful 
light,  but  a  steady  source  of  power  that  will  pump  water,  turn  the  cream  separator, 
run  the  milking  machine,  wash  and  iron  the  clothes  and  save  your  wife  much  of 
the  drudgery  of  housework. 

It’s  so  easy  to  have  this  outfit.  There’s  just  the  generator  and  storage  battery 
in  the  plant,  and  you  run  it  from  your  own  gas  engine ;  or,  if  you  prefer,  we  will 
supply  a  plant  with  gas  engine.  Nothing  complicated  about  the  Western  Electric 
Plant.  Forty  years  of  electrical  experience  back  of  it ;  a  distributing  organization 
with  stocks  in  35  cities,  and  an  agent  in  your  territory. 

When  you  buy  a  Western  Electric  Plant  you  can  get  Western  Electric  lamps, 
motors,  pump,  cream  separator,  iron,  washing  machine,  vacuum  cleaner— in  fact, 
almost  every  kind  of  electrical  appliance  built  especially  for  this  service.  Have 
your  whole  electrical  outfit  a  Western  Electric. 

Send  the  coupon  to  our  nearest  office  for  illustrated  booklet,  “Brightening  Up 
the  Farm.” 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  385  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Maos. 

11th  and  York  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

910  River  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


IHiHk  I  WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY: 

I  Please  send  me  illustrated  booklet,  No.  RNY-6, 
j  “Brightening  Up  the  Farm.” 


Running  water  downataira  and 
upstaira,  with  the  Western 
Electric  pump. 


Perfect  separation  of  cream  o 
the  new  direct  connected  cor 
stant  speed  Western  Electric 
Empire  separator. 


Name _ 

I 

I  P.  O.  Address 


I  State. 


Western  Electric  Household 
Helps  will  end  the  drudgery  of 
the  farmer’s  wife. 
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HORSES 


CLOSING-OUTSALE  ■ 

Milking  Shorthorn  Cattle  | 
Percheron  and  Belgian  Horses  I 

My  Cool  Businota  is  demsDdins.oiylontire  attention.  I 

O.  N.  WILSON  -  Kittanning,  Pa.  ■ 

- 

FOR  SALE 

Three  Percheron  Horses 

reffisterod  in  P.  S.  S.  B.  One  pair  six-year-old  mares  j 
weiKht.  1,700  each.  Sure  breeders.  One  two-year-olil  filly ; 
a  prize  winner  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair  last  year.  One  Stallion 
three  years  old,  a  Son  of  the  $50,000  Carnot.  Won  first 
prize  last  year  for  the  best  two-year-old  in  N.  Y.  State. 
Also  first  at  Middletown,  N.  Y.  These  horses  are  all  sound 
and  right  in  every  way  and  can  win  ifi  any  show  ling. 
ARDMORE  FARM.  Glen  Spey,  Sullivan  Co.,  N. Y. 


FOR  .SALE  AT  FARMER’S  PRICES 

Two  Very  Choice  Registered  Percheron  Stud  Colts 

foaled  May  18th  and  Hist,  1917.  Write  for  jiarticnlars. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  TARBELL  FARMS,  Smithville  Flil>,  N  Y. 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

200  head  to  select  from.  Special  prices  on  colts  for 
August  and  September.  Write  Dept.  L. 

The  “Shadyslde”  Farms,  North  Renton,  Ohio 


For  Sale-Pure-Bred,  Black  Percheron  STALLION 

!ige,  6 years;  sound  and  a  good  breeder.  Price,  right. 
O.  V.  REAMS,  Rox  itGi,  Eau  Claire,  Mich. 


For  Sale-One  Registered  Hackney  Mare 

Sye.ars;  1,000  lbs.;  best  breeding. 

F.  M.  SWART  -  Margaretville,  N.  Y. 


ShetlandPoni  e  s  omfs 

Uerd  in  biggest  vsbetland  Producing  County  in  U.  IS.  $00  to  $U0 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 


Pupiiies  from  registeivd  stock  with  many  notable  Cham¬ 
pions  in  pedigree.  Fine  registered  Matron  that  h.as 
never  lost  a  puppy.  Circular  free.  Prices  reasonable. 

HERBERT  TROTTER,  Woodstock,  Virginia 


Airedales  for  Sale  Also  one^iine-jnontlis-old 


FltANK  MEAD 


female.  Pedigreed  stock. 

Amenia,  New  York 


AIREDALE  TERRI ERS,TrLdfng* 

One  bitch  in  whelp  cheap.  Stud  dog,  winner  of 
many  blue  ribbons,  and  a  brave  hunter.  Fee,  iF15. 
Puppies,  $15.  Allstone,  Round  Rrook,  N.  J. 


For  Sale- Airedale  Puppies  $1^5.  aiso 

fem.'ile;  three  years  ^very  clieap.  All  fine  pedigrees. 

CRAIGLOCKEN  FARM,  Bound  Rrook, N.  J. 

Farm  Raised  Airedale  Terrier  Pups  gis^i-y.  Males. 

$10,  $15.  ALIiEUT  XKWTO.V,  Itiiinmerstoii,  Vt, 

For  Sale-Elegant  Fox  T errier  to  fwo 

years  old.  SUNNY  SLOPE  FARMS, Scio,  N.Y. 

F  0  r  S  a  I  e-C^^ollio 

II.  A.  HILDRETH,  -  Reason,  \  erinonl 

rnlliV  Piinc  ^ND  guinea  PIGS. 
Loiiierups  xklson  bhos.,  gkove  city,  pa. 

O  17  2:T  O  ‘tl  S  for  Sale 

Either  color,  any  size,  singles,  mated  pairs,  or  dozen 
lots.  Catalogue  free.  C.  H.  KEEFER  &  CO.,  Greenwich,  0. 


0  AAA  Either  color;  small.  Mate.i 

rCriClS  pairs  or  dozen  lots.  Famph- 
— *  let  and  price  list  free. 

LEVI  FARNSWORTH,  New  Loudon,  Ohio 

TT-lg-w-wg-y  g— Either  color;  any  size. 

X.  V>^  M.ated  Pairs  or  dozen 

lots.  Catalogue  free.  JN.  F.  MURRAY,  New  London,  0. 

all  sizes;  any  number. 
^  CIT 1  CLsrUl  OdIB  Also  Fox  Terriers  and 
Angora  Kittens.  0.  J  DWELL,  Spsnceb,  O. 

ANO  FOXES  WANTED.  Peal  in  wild  animals  and 
uiUdlUdiiGa  pats,  (lurlaud  Zoological  €0.^  Oldtown,  Uaiiis 

SHEEP 

Shropshireand  Southdown  Rams 

prices.  L.  M.  Colbert  &  Sons,  East  Cbatham,  N.  Y. 

U  CT  D  Fnrfkalo'Ik'f*!  thorough-bred, 

ii  '  **'  odlB  iinporteii  Scotch  slieep 

SPRING  HILL  FARM,  Koslyn,  Long  Island 

For  Salo-Reg.  South-down  Ewes  age” 

Also  Ewes  and  Uain  Lambs.  ELI.LS  TIUER,  Gladstons,  N.  J. 

Bred  Oxford  Down  Ram  Lambs 

The  Holmes  Farm  -  Antrim,  N.  H. 

High-  UIMDOUIDC  DIMC  *5"^  Ram  Lambs;  also 
Grade  nAiyir  oHlllt  ilAIYIu  Reg.  Tunis  ram  lamb. 
J.  J).  81IELMIIHJSE  A  SONS,  Lorraine,  N.  Y. 

TTI  TMIQ  P  A  MQ  CHOICE  LOT.  STRONG 
1  U INlO  IV/AlVlO  CROSS  BREEDERS 

Tlie  leading  breed  for  liot  house  iambs.  Write  for 
literature  and  prices  to  J.  N.  McPherson,  Scottsville,  N.Y. 

roRSALE— Ueg.  HAMPSHIRE-DOWN  EWES  AND 
r  KAMS.  ELLIS  TIGER,  GLADSTONE,  New  Jeksby 

MISCELLANEOUS 

No  Fresh  Milkers 

O  W  loP  \3iUci  19  Sharpies.  Centre  Square,  Pa. 
Grade  Rucks,  810;  -  Pure  Rucks,  830 

Books  Worth  Baying 

Plant  Diseases,  Massee .  1.60 

Landscape  Gardening,  Maynard....  1.50 

Clovers,  Shaw  .  1.00 

How  Crops  Grow,  Johnson .  1.50 

Celery  Culture,  Beattie . 60 

Greenhouse  Construction,  Taft . 1.50 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Profits  in  Sheep 

Does  it  pay  to  keep  sheep  and  what 
would  it  cost  to  keep  a  pair  over  Win¬ 
ter,  and  how  .should  they  be  fed? 

Hackensack,  N.  .T.  M.  G. 

The  sheep  industry  is  again  gaining 
favor  in  the  East,  where  small  flocks 
are  kept  as  a  part  of  a  diversified  farm¬ 
ing  bu.sine.ss.  It  is  rather  es.sential  to 
have  a  trained  man  to  look  after  the 
sheep  to  make  a  succe.ss  with  them.  It 
W’ould  hardly  be  practical  to  keep  as  few 
as  two  or  three  slieep.  fine  would  not 
derive  a  profit  worth  while,  out  of  so 
small  a  number,  particularly  when  feed 
is  so  high.  Good  corn  silage  and  roots, 
and  the  legume  hays,  such  as  clover  and 
Alfalfa,  are  most  excellent  for  sheep 
feeding.  Corn,  barley,  cottonseed,  and 
oil  meal  are  concentrated  feeds  com¬ 
monly  used.  At  the  present  time  good 


white  and  to  give  the  preference  to  a 
thick,  coarse,  somewhat  curly  coat,  which 
in  our  opinion  olfers  the  best  protection 
to  the  dog  and  the  most  resi.stance  to 
cold  and  water. 

A  good  book  on  the  Airedale  is.  “All 
About  Airedales.”  by  R.  M.  Palmer, 
price  .$1.50  in  cloth.  $1  in  paper.  The 
price  is  perhaps  a  little  high,  for  it  is  by 
no  means  a  large  book,  but  it  is  the  best 
on  the  subject  with  which  I  am  familiar. 

G.  M.  T. 


tf 


Some  Promising  Missouri  Live  Stock 


sheep  such  as  one  would  want  fur  foun¬ 
dation  stock  are  very  high.  If  you 
could  handle  a  flock  of  sheep,  say  25 
to  50,  it  would  be  wise  for  you  to  con¬ 
sult  your  Agricultural  College  at  New 
Brunswick  before  making  purchase. 

II.  F.  J. 


Origin  of  Foxhound 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  foxhound 
is  a  strain  of  his  own,  or  if  he  is  crossed 
with  some  other  breed?  P.  A.  K. 

Luray,  Va. 

One  writer  states  that  in  his  opinion 
the  English  foxhound  was  originally 
from  a  cross  of  the  bloodhound  and  the 
greyhound.  Mr.  Rawdoii  Lee.  the  great 
English  authority,  does  not  give  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  foxhound  in  any  of  his  works, 
but  .says  that  they  have  been  kejit  pure 
for  over  300  years  in  England. 


Color  of  Airedale’s  Coat 

I  have  an  Airedale  terrier  that  gave  birth 
to  a  litter  of  nine  pujiiiies  recently,  and 
they  ail  have  more  or  less  white  on  their 
necks  and  breast.s.  Does  tliat  indicate 
they  are  of  parents  that  are  not  just  up 
to  standard  breed?  Will  this  white  shed 
out?  About  half  of  them  have  crimpy 
hair ;  balance  straight  hair.  Which  kind 
of  hair  is  best?  Is  there  a  book  on  Aire¬ 
dales?  J.  15.  M. 

I’hilaclelphia,  Pa. 

The  coloring  of  Airedale  puppies  de¬ 
scribed  by  ,T.  B.  M.  is  not  at  all  unusual. 
We  have  frequently  noted  more  or  less 
white  on  necks  and  breasts  of  young  pups 
about  whose  purity  of  breeding  there  was 
absolutely  no  question.  This  is  probably 
a  reversion,  but  it  is  common  enough  to 
indicate  nothing  suspicious,  and,  in  our 
own  experience,  all  this  white  has  gener¬ 
ally  disappeared  upon  maturity. 

Regarding  the  quality  of  the  hair,  there 
seems  to  be  a  wide  diversity  of  opinion. 
As  a  general  thing  a  coat  which  is  most 
preferred  is  a  coat  not  too  fine  or  silky, 
but  rather  verging  toward  a  coarse  and 
wiry  character,  and  a  slight  curliness  or 
wave  is  generally  liked ;  however,  in  these 
fine  points  so  much  depends  upon  tem¬ 
porary  fads  and  fashions  and  individual 
tastes  of  show-ring  judges  that  it  is  hard 
to  lay  dow'n  fixed  principles.  Further¬ 
more,  in  all  too  many  cases  the  coat  is  so 
tinkered  with  in  fitting  a  dog  for  the 
ring  that  its  original  quality  is  lost. 
Unless  breeding  for  the  show-ring,  our 
advice  would  be  not  to  worry  about  the 


use  for  a  horse  that  gets  such  a  bunch 
to  reduce  pain  and  size  and  effect  a  cure. 

New  York.  o.  d.  s. 

The  chief  aim  should  be  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  such  sores  by  first  having 
the  collars  fit  perfectly,  then  keeping 
them  clean  and  dry  and  three  times  daily 
bathing  the  shoulders  with  cold  water 
containing  a  heaping  teaspoonful  of  salt 
to  the  quart.  Dusting  the  shoulders  with 
finely  powdered  slaked  lime  each  night 
and  brushing  it  off  in  the  morning  will 
also  t(‘nd  to  prevent  sores.  If  a  lump 
forms,  such  as  you  describe,  paint  it 
three  times  daily  with  a  mixture  of  two 
parts  of  tincture  of  iodine  and  six  parts 
of  extract  of  witch  hazel,  and  dust  with 
tale  powder  before  Avork.  Raise  the  col¬ 
lar  to  allow  air  to  jihiy  between  it  and 
the  skin  each  time  the  horse  rests  Avhon 
at  Avork  in  hot  Aveather.  In  chronic  ca.^ios 
the  padding  of  the  collar  may  have  to  be 
so  adjusted  that  it  docs  not  chafe  the 
sore  spot.  The  knife  has  to  he  used 
as  a  last  resort  to  open  or  cut  out  such 
sores.  A.  s.  A. 


Swelling 

I  have  a  three-year-old  colt  that  I 
think  has  fistula.  A  large  swelling  on 
right  side  of  withers  started  about  two 
months  ago.  It  became  somewhat  soft  in 
center  and  I  lanced  it,  thinking  there 
was  pus  in  it,  but  found  none.  Can  you 
tell  me  wliat  to  do  for  it?  I  Ainderstand 
there  is  a  serum  on  the  market  to  in¬ 
ject  into  the  horse’s  system.  I.?  this  nec¬ 
essary  to  effect  a  permanent  cure?  This 
place  swelled  up  last  Summer  but  went 
away  and  seemed  to  be  perfectly  sound. 

Virginia.  r.  l.  d. 

Serum  or  bacteria  may  be  ordered 
through  the  druggist  from  any  firm  mak¬ 
ing  or  handling  biological  products  hut 
such  things  can  only  be  intelligently  used 
by  the  educated  veterinarian.  We  should 
not  consider  their  use  indicated  in  the 
case  described  as  pus  does  not  appear  to 
be  present.  If  a  swelling  still  is  present 
keep  a  cold  wet  pack  upon  the  part.  If 
it  is  hot  and  sore  dissoh’e  a  teaspoonful 
of  sugar  of  lead  in  each  quart  of  Avater 
used.  If  pus  forms  it  will  have  to  be 
liberated.  a.  s.  a. 


“With  these  high  prices,”  said  the  cus¬ 
tomer  to  the  grocer,  “you  must  be  mak¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  money.”  “No,”  replied  the 
grocer.  “I’m  not  making  any  more  mon¬ 
ey  !  My  customers  merely  owe  me  more.” 
— Detroit  Free  Press. 


Collar  Bruises  and  Sores 

Often  Avhen  a  team  of  hor.ses  is  hard 
at  work  a  bunch  will  develop  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  shoulder ;  it  may  not  be  very 
noticeable  when  the  hor.ses  are  unhitched 
at  night,  but  increases  during  the  night 
and  may  be  A’ery  painful  next  morning. 
If  the  liorse  is  kept  at  Avork  it  gets  very 
sore.  I  want  to  knoAV  what  to  do  and 


Farm  Sanitation 

Will  Increase  Your  Profits 
by  Keeping  Live  Stock 
and  Poultry  Healthy. 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

Easy  to  Use.  Efficient.  Economical. 
Kills  Sheep  Ticks,  Lice,  Mites  and  Fleas. 
Helps  Heal  Cuts,  Scratches  and 
Skin  Diseases. 

Prevents  Hog  Cholera. 

Experiments  on  live  hogs  prove  that 
a  2/4%  dilution  of  Kreso  Dip  No.  1  will 
kill  virulent  Hog  Cholera  Vinis  in  5 
minutes  by  contact. 

We  Will  Send  Free  Booklets  on 

The  treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or 
pitch  mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. ; 

How  to  build  a  hog  wallow  which 
will  keep  hogs  clean  and  healthy ; 

How  to  keep  your  hogs  free  from 
insect  parasites  and  disease. 

WRITE  FOR  THEM. 


Kreso  Dip  No.  1  in  Original  Packages. 

FOE  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Department  Animal  Industry. 

DETROIT,  .  .  MICH. 


YOU  CAN’T  CUT  OUT 
A  BOG  SPAVIN,  PUFF 
or  THOROUGHPIN,  but 


BSORBINE 

**'^TRAbE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF; 


will  clea,n  them  off  w'ithout 
laying-  up  your  horse.  Does  not 
blister  or  remove  the  hair. 

Absorbine  penetrates  quickly  and 
is  healing,  cooling  and  soothing— 
strengthens  and  invigorates  tired, 
lame  muscles  and  tendons — allays 
pain  and  inflammation  —  reduces 
.soreness  and  lameness. 

Mr.  Fred.  White,  Box  676,  Payno,  Ohio,  wrltoa  : 

purchased  a  bottle  of  your  Absorbine  and 
used  it  as  yuu  directed.  Tho  pu(t  all  disappeared 
before  1  bad  tho  bottle  quite  all  used  up.’’ 

Send  for  free  horse  book  F 

which  gives  valimblo  information  about  tho  care  of 
horses  and  cattle.  It  is  well  worth  having,  and  is 
yours  for  the  asking,  without  expense  or  obligation. 

Absorbine,  $2.00  ti  bottle  at  druggists 
or  postpaid.  Bufe  delivery  guaranteed. 

W.  F,  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


fnuse 

over 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
its  Merits 

BEND  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


MINERAL' 

HEAVE"y?ars 

.COMPOUND 

5 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
safisfactlon  or 
money  refunded 

$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  ca.ses. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  pries 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet^ 


MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  C0.i,  461  fourth  Ave..  PittsDurg,  Pa. 


KENDALLS 

SPAVIN 

TREATMENT 


spavin  or 
other  lame- 
ness.  40 
years  of  re- 
markable 
’results.  91  a  bottle,  0  for  $5,  At 
all  drug  stores.  Ask  for  Free 
Book,  ‘-Treatise  On  the  Horse.” 
1  Dr.B.J.KendaIIGo.,Li>(»>>uig,r»ll«,Tt. 


The  Old  reliable  remedy  for 
curb,  splint,  bony  growths, 
ringbone, 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!p 

Buys  the  New  Butter-  i 
fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Lightrunnin^ 
easy  cleaning,  close  skim' 
ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 
^3  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 
per  hour.  Made  also  in  itvo 
larger  sizes  up  to  No.8  shown  here. 

,  30  Days’ Free  Trial 

I  it  saves  in  croam.  Postal  brings  Free  cat* 
alog,  folder  and  *‘direct-froni-factory'*  offer. 

Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money. 

ALB AUGH -DOVER  CO. 

2171  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 
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BRANFORD  FARMS 

BERKSHIRES 

20  Yotmg  Sows  Brea  to  Bxtra  Good  Boars  for 
August,  Septemlier  and  OctolSer  farrow.  Average 
Weight  around  300  lbs.  Prices  range  from  $75 
to  $100. 

75  Spring  Pigs,  tx>th  sex,  sired  t)7  Branford 
Rival  Bee,  Branford  Schoolmaster,  etc.  Prices 
$40  and  up. 

Two  Tried  Service  Boars. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  ON  ARRIVAL. 

BRANFORD  FARMS 
Groton»  Connecticut 


I 


of  SIZE 
and  QUALITY 


BERKSHIRES 

The  boar.  Majestic  Mammoth  229500,  weight 
407  lbs.  at  7  months  of  age,  was  bred  and 
grown  by  us.  When  you  want  the  best  and 
want  them  big,  write  to 

Cl  T  \  DTTD  WHITGUERN  FARM 
.  H.  L/AKit!<K,  WEST  CHESTER,  Pa. 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood: 

Letter  from  C.  F.  Porteous,  Sunbury,  Pa. :  "The sow 
and  boar  arrived  Thursday.  They  are  just  what  I 
wanted  and  have  excited  much  comment  from  those 
who  have  seen  them.’’  One  of  our  herd  sows  has 
ha<l  168  pigs  in  thirteen  litters. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.  V. 


TARBELL  FARMS  BERKSHIRES 

Berk.shire  pigs  of  both  sexes.  Good  Breeding.  Ex¬ 
cellent  individuals.  Prices  low  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Tarbell  Farms,  Smithville  flats,  N.  Y. 


Tried  Berkshire  Boar  For  Sale 

lEE’S  CHARMER  6tti.  2309B7.  Farrowed  March  9th.  1910. 
^lasterpieco  and  Lord  Premier  blood.  Also  a  few 
Registered  sows.  John  Lorton  Loo, Carmel, N.Y. 

Springbank  Berkshires  y 

Charmei-’s  Star  Master,  due  August  28th,  Some  JIarch  and 
April  Boar  pig8,^weighing  around  80  pounds  by  Charmer’s 
Champion  6th,  No.  208,200.  t,  E.  WATSON,  lIarbU<lal«,  Conn. 

WAWONAISSA  Berkshires 

Highest  quality  at  Reasonable  prices. 
WAWONAISSA  FAKMS  .  Boonton,  N.  J. 

Registered 

Duroc- Jersey  Pigs 

Sired  by  1,000  lb.  Grand  Champions.  Excellent  indi¬ 
viduals.  Good  size  bone  and  flue  quality.  Big  ones. 
Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction  or  money  bark. 

Sweet  Briar  Farms 

MORTON  C.  KOHN,  Mgr.  Somerville,  N.  J. 

Chester  White  and  0.1.  C.  Boars 

Spring  farrow;  choice  breeding;  registered.  Ready 
for  November  service. 

VICTOR  FARMS  -  Bellvale,  New  York 

P  n  I  P  Pir*^  RE.iDYTO  snip.  Silver 
axCg.  1  IvSO  strain.  ITices  reasonable. 

BRUBAKER  BROS.,  MIFFLINTOWN,  PA. 

Pure  I  and  young  sows  due 

Bred  V/.  in  Nov.  Reg.  free. 

J.  U.  SHFLMIOINIS  &  SONS,  Lorraine,  N.  Y. 

250  PIGS  SHIPPED  C.  0.  D. 

75  CHESTER  WHITES  AND  MEDIUM  YORKSHIRE  CROSS,  7 
weeks  old,  S7.50.  100  BERKSHIRE  ANO  CHESTER  WHITES 
CROSS.  7  weeks  old,  $7.50.  75  O.i.  C.  SLARGE  YORKSHIRE 
CROSS.Sa.  ThesePigs  are  fromLarge.Growthy  stock. 
60  Shouts,  12  weeks  old,  $12.  1).  REEVES,  Eexingtoii,  Ma,,. 

Poland-China  Boar  PIGS 

from  4-week8-old  to  serviceable  age.  Also  1  Young 
Sow  with  6  Pig^4  weeks  old.  Prices  Reasonable. 
B.  F.  Wright,  Ransomville,  Niagara  Co.,  N.Y, 

40  REG.  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  40 

89  each,  817  pair,  8135  trio.  Service  boars  and 
spring  Gilts.  A.  A.  Sohofell,  Henvelton,  N.  Y. 

FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORFH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVIKW  STOCK  FARM.  R. 
F.  1).  No.  1,  Winston'Salem,  North  Carolina 

REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES 

Boars.  Gilts,  Bred  gilts  and  Pigs,  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Ridgely  Manor  Farm,  Stone  Ridoe,  N.  Y, 

“HAMPSHIRES  i 

Pigs  any  age  ;  bred  gilts  for  fall  farrow.  ^ 

Free  circular.  Registered  Guernsey  Bulls.  & 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM.  Bird-In-Hand,  Box  R,  Pa. 

0|  O  Pigs,  six  weeks,  88;  3  months, 
*  O  815.  Service  boars  from  large, 

mature,  excellent  atock.  HERBERT  HAITH,  Manlius,  N.Y. 

Dcglstercd  C1IE6TF.R  WITTTE  SOW  AN  »  BOAR, 
n  Aadieii.“,  EUGENE  T.  BLACK,  SCIO,  NEW  YORK 

DiirocAiig.Pigs,S22pairS'.'’i.-S'Xf^.^l,?;,Vo: 


RURi"iL  NEW-YORKER 
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Notes  from  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets 

204  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City 


I  GUERNSEYS  .-.  | 

Mill  Hill  Farm  _r?|,|terId 

Guernsey  Bulls, Yearlings  &  Calf 

Tested  stock.  Oscar  Bolich,  McKeansburg,  Pa, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Shropshire  YEARLIHG  RAMSr 

FOR  SALE— H.  F.  HEIFER  CALF 

d  weeks  old,  well  bred,  ^  white.  Registered  and 
transferred,  $40.00. 

'  an  REYNOLDS  ,  ,  FEBltYMAN,  MD. 


AuTGtrsT  30,  1917. 

Eggs. — Nearby  hennery  eggs  in  liberal 
supply.  Market  lower  than  last  week. 
Extra  fancy  large  white,  52e  to  .54c ;  hen¬ 
nery  brown,  44c  to  46c;  nearby  gathered 
white,  42o  to  46c.  To  avoid  loss  from 
breakage,  use  new  ca.ses  with  No.  1  flats 
and  fillers.  Place  excelsior  on  top  and 
bottom  of  case.  Always  candle  your  eggs 
.before  shipping,  and  do  not  pack  cracked 
eggs. 

Btjtter. — Market  higher.  Best  cream¬ 
ery.  4344c  to  44i/4c;  prime  to  fancy,  42i/4c 
to  43VtC ;  Fancy  Eastern  dairy,  41c  to  42c 
Eastern  dairy  in  mixed  packages,  37c  to 
40c. 

Live  Poultry. — In  liberal  supply ; 
market  firm.  Fowls,  25c  to  26c;  old 
roosters,  16c  to  17c;  live  rabbits,  20c; 
Leghorn  broilers,  2Sc  to  30c;  colored  broil¬ 
ers,  30c  to  32c;  State  duck.s,  TSc  to  20c; 
Long  I.sland,  22c  to  23c;  geese,  15c  to 
16c. 

Live  Calves  and  ITogs. — Fancy 
calves,  16e  to  17e;  good  to  prime,  15%c 
to  1<5{-;  common,  13'/4c  to  14%e;  butter¬ 
milks,  .$9.75  to  $10;  yearlings,  .$8.50  to 
$9 ;  live  hogs,  17c  to  18c. 

Dressed  Calves  and  Dressed  Pork. 
— In  light  supply.  Market  firm.  Fancy 
white-meated  calves,  23c  to  25c;  good 
to  prime,  20c  to  24c;  common,  18c  to 
19c;  buttermilks,  15c  to  16c;  dressed 
hogs,  2.3c  to  24c;  roasting  pigs,  23c  to 
25c. 

Peaches. — In  heavy  supply  and  mar¬ 
ket  lower.  Few  New  York  State.  .Jer¬ 
sey  Belk  $1  to  $1.50  carrier;  Jersey  Car¬ 
man,  7.5c  to  $1.50  carrier;  .Jersey  El- 
bertas,  $1  to  .$2  carrier;  Ilelaware  and 
Maryland  Elbertas,  $1  to  $1 .75  carrier ; 
T'^p-River  Early,  $1  to  .$1..50  carrier ;  Up- 
River  Carman,  50c  to  65c  per  basket. 

Pears. — Clapp’s  Favoi’ites,  fancy,  .$4.50 
to  $8  per  bbl. ;  in  baskets,  $1.75  to  $2.25 
each.  Average  run  of  Clapps  in  barrels, 
.$5.;  .Jersey  Bartletts  in  bushel  baskets, 
.$2.75  to  .$3.75  each;  Bell.  $4  to  $4.50 
bbl. ;  Kieffer  Southern,  $2  to  $4  bbl. ; 
Beurre  Clairgean,  Delaware,  $2  to  $2.50 
bushel  basket. 

Plums. — Mai’yland  and  Delaware,  $2 
to  $2.50  carrier;  New  York  State,  25c  to 
30c  4-quart  basket ;  50c  to  65c.  12-quart 
basket.  We  have  a  cannery  which  is  in 
the  market  for  10  to  1.5  tons  of  Green 
Gage  plums.  Growers  interested  should 
communicate  with  us  immediately. 

Apples. — Red  Astraehan,  bbl.,  .$3  to 
•$.3.50;  basket,  .$1  to  $1.50;  Transparent, 
bbl..  .$.3  .50  to  .$4;  basket,  $1  to  $1.,50; 
Early  Hlarvest,  bbl.,  .$3  to  ,$.3..50;  Nyack 
Pippin,  hand-picked,  bbl.,  $2.50  to  .$.3; 
hand-nicked,  bushel,  $1  to  $1..50;  Duchess 
of  Oldenburg,  bushel,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
bbl.,  $2.75  to  .$4..50;  .Jersey  sour  bough, 
bbl.,  .$.3  to  .$4 ;  sweet  bough,  bbl.,  $2  to 
.$.3.50. 

Potatoes. — No.  1  Jersey,  $.3.25  to 
.$.3..50  bbl.  and  bag;  No.  2,  $1.,50  to  .$2 
bbl. ;  T.ong  Island  No.  1,  $3.50  to  ,$3.75 ; 
No.  2.  2.25  to  .$2.50;  Norfolk  No.  1, 
.$2..50  to  $2.75  bbl.;  Eastern  Shore  No. 

I,  $3.50  to  $3.75  bbl. 

Onions. — T.yong  Island,  bbl.,  $3  to 
$3.75;  Jersey  white  and  yellow,  $1  to 
$1.50  bu.  bkt. ;  Jersey  red,  90c  to  .$1 
basket;  Orange  County  red,  90c  to  .$1 
basket;  Orange  County  yellow,  $1.2.5  to 
$1.50  basket;  Orange  County  white,  $1 
to  $2.26  basket. 

Vegetables.  —  Bean.’t  —  Buffalo  wax 
and  green,  $1.50  to  $2  bushel ;  .Jersey 
cranberry,  75c  to  $1  bushel ;  .Jersey  wax 
and  green,  $1.25  to  $1.75  basket;  T^ong 
Island  wax  and  green,  7.5c  to  $1.25  per 
bag.  Cahhmje — $1.25  to  $1.50  bbl.,  I.ong 

J. sland.  Carrots — 100-lb.  bag,  $1.50  to 
$2.  Celery — New  York  State,  $3  to 
$3.50  ci’ate.  Cniillfloicer — T^oug  Island, 
bbl.,  $1.25  to  $1.75.  Con?— New  York 
State,  100,  $1  to  ,$1.50.  Cucunihers — Al¬ 
bany  County,  bbl.,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  75c  to 
$1  bushel ;  Maryland  and  Delaware,  .50c 
to  75c  basket.  Egg  Plant — .Jersey,  box, 
50c  to^6.5c;  Virginia,  60-qt.  crate,  $1.25 
to  $1.50.  Lettuce — Orange  County,  2- 
doz.  crate,  50c  to  $1.50;  Orange  County, 
basket.  50c  to  $1.25.  TAnia  Beans — .Jer¬ 
sey  potato,  $2  per  basket.  OJera — Jersey, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 


JERSEYS 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

sired  by  Torono  Pogis  of  Hood  Farm  and  out  of 
bigh-produeingcows.  Prioea  masouablo, quality  con¬ 
sidered.  William  Berry,  Valley  View  Farm,  De  Lancey,  N.Y. 

Fosterlield’s  Herd  Reg,  Jerseys 

FOR  SALE 

COAVS,  HEIFERS  and  CALVES.  Address 
Charles  G.  Foster, P.O.Box  173,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,N.J. 


DOGS 


COLLIE  PUPPIES 

from  choice  registered  stoclr,  the 
handsome  and  intelligent  kind,  at 
farmer’s  prices.  Males,  spayed 
females  and  open  females  for 
breeding.  Circular  free. 

Clovernook  Farm,  Chambersburg.Pa. 


SHEPHERD  PUPS 


BLACK.  WHITE  AND  TAN 

Natural  farm  dogs  for  cows 
and  other  stock.  Good  watch  dogs  and  are  kind  witli  chilil- 

veil.  Satisfaction  guuruuttcd.lw.w.  NORTON.  So.  Hintm«iiii,  N,v 


Jerseys  for  Net  Profits 

You’re  in  the  dairy  business  fot 
profit — the  net  profit  that  your 
herd  has  made  you  at  the  end  of 
the  year  will  determine  the  size 
of  your  tank  account.  Jerseys 
yield  the  largest  returns  from  ev¬ 
ery  ounce  of  feed — proved  by  tests 
at  two  great  expositions.  Jersey 
milk  averages  5.3%  butter  fat,  9.1% 
solids  not  fat — highest  of  all  breeds.  Buy  a  Jersey  bull. 

E  Write  the  breeders  advertised  below  for  prices,  pedigrees,  etc.  = 

=  The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  3  30  W est  23rd  Street,  New  York  City  E 


MERIDALE 

JERSEYS 

Several  foundation  herds 
of  particular  merit  are 
available  from  the  Meri- 
dale  Herd  this  summer. 
They  are  fully  described 
in  a  small  leaflet,  mailed 
on  request. 

AYER  &  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Ben  Robyn  Farm 

Woodbury, Long  Island, N.Y. 

Jersey  bulls  and  bull  calves  of  best  Isltind 
and  American  breeding.  Prices  moderate. 
Write  for  catalog. 


DINGLETON  FARM! 


Newtowxa  Square,  Petinsylvania 

Having  bought  Pen.shurst  Farms  R.  M.  Jersey 
herd,  we  offer  the  following  bull: 

SIRE :  lucky  Fem 
DAM :  Gamboge  Duchess 
B.  M.  474  lbs.  as  a 
2-year-olcl. 

A  splendid  fellotv. 


Lucky  Fern's  Sultan 

February  22,  1917 
Price  $  1 25.00 


=  FORSALE 

E  Registered 

I  Jersey  Bull  Calf 

S  dropped  July  9th;  color,  fawn  and  white. 
S  Best  Island  and  American  breeding, 
n:  Priced  low  for  quick  sale- 
“  Jones  Jersey  Farm,  Sauquoit,  N.Y. 


I  JERSEYS  '« 950 

=  ^  lbs.  Butter 

—  Reg.  of  Merit  Production  in  Our  Herd 

S  Ten  Cows  Average  806  lbs.  Butter 

S  We  offer  young  stock  of  this  high  producing  blood. 

=  YOUNG  BULLS  AND  HEIFERS.  $100  UP 

S  Blood  Kmiuent  Rnleitch.  Royal  Majesty,  Golden 
“  Fern  s  Lad,  eto. 

E  O AKWOOD  FARM,  R.3,  Newburgh,  N.Y. 
illlllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllinillllllillllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllliilli 


‘‘QUALITY” 

“g*  Jerseys 

Animals  from  Register  of  Merit  sires  and 
dams,  for  sale.  Address 
E.  W.  Mosher  -  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


EUREKA  STOCK  FARM 

We  are  now  offering  a  Few  Choice 

Cows,  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves 

of  Kxile,  Flying  Fox,  Eminent  and  Noble  breeding,  3 
Imported  Lincoln  ewes,  l-ycar-oldu,  1  yearling  and  1 
ewe  lamb.  Chester  Whitepigs,  10  weeks  old.  Writefor 

Circular.  EDWARD  WALTER,  Dtpl.  R,  Box  8B,  Wotl  Chester,  Pa. 


AYRSHIRES 


HOLSTEINS 

==  1 

AYRSHIRE 

The  1 OO  Point  Co'w 

ITEM  POINTS 

Health,  Vigor  and  Beauty . 20 

Milk  Production . 20 

Percent  of  Butter  Fat . 20 

Economy  in  feed . 20 

^Market  Value . 20 

TOTAL  POINTS . 100 

From  every  standpoint  you  will  find  it  to  your  ad¬ 
vantage  to  own  AYRSHIRES.  For  information 
and  names  of  nearby  breeders  write  the — 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 

C.  M.  Winslow,  Sec’y.  21  Park  St.,  Brandon,  Vt. 


East  River  Giade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

inn  cows.  They  are  good  size  and  large 

lUU  producers. 

3n  Fi-esh  and  nearby  springers.  Grade  Heifer 
W  calves.  Kegisteretl  Heifer  calves  and  llegist- 
ered  bull  calves.  Also  service  bulls  all  ages.  If  you 
want  the  best  we  can  please  you. 

„  WEBSTER  &  WADSWORTH 

Dept.  Y  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Phone  14-F-S  Phone  43-F-2  McGraw 


SOUTH  FARM 

AYRSHIRES 

300  Head — 75  Animals  Imported  from  Scotland. 
143  Cows  Have  Qualified  for  Advanced  Registry. 
MALES  AND  FEMALES  FOR  SALE 
SOUTH  FARM.  WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO 


Maple  Lawn  Holsteins 

300  Registered  and  High  Grade  Holsteins.  .lO 
Holstein  lieifers,  1  week  to  1  year  of  age.  A.  h. 
O.  cows  and  heifers  in  calf  to  Orinsby  .lane 
King,  at  reasonable  prices. 

C.  W.  ELLIS.  Jr. 

Maple  Lawn  Farm  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


Tiseys 


Persistent  Production  is  a  Characteristic  of 


the  Breed*  Two  Year  Old  Heifer  !n  NewYork  produced 
In  one  Year  712  lbs.  of  butter  f-t  and  12,270  Li.  of  milk, 
besidoe  sivinfc  birth  to  a  vigorous  calf  a  n^ntb  ftfter 
the  completion  of  record. 


i 


Writ©  for  tho 
•*STOKY  OB' THE 
GUERNSEY  COW.'' 

American  Gaemsey 
Cattle  Club 
Box  R 
/  Petetboro,  N.  H. 


ForSale-Reg.  Guernsey  Heifer  Calf 

Six  months  old;  nice,  thrifty  one.  Price,  8125. 
Arthur  C.  Houghtaliug,  W.  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale— REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

One  male,  one  female,  live  mouths  old  —  May  Rose, 
Sequel  breeuing.  H,  W.  TROWBRIDGE,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 

9nn  fimey.  "ell  bred  and  nicely  marked  cows. 

tUU  A  number  are  recently  fresh  and  others  due  to 
freshen  soon.  They  are  heavy  producers  and  will 
please  you. 

inn  lAige,  well  bred  two  and  three  year  old  heifers 
I  UU  bred  to  good  registered  H.  F.  bulls.  All.  stock  sold 
with  a  full  guarantee.  Special  price  on  car  load  lots. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON  Springdale  Farms,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

I’hone  US  or  1470  M 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins 

$  1 5  to  $20 
for  HIGH  GRADE  CALVES 

either  sex.  Express  paid  in 
lots  of  6.  40  large  high  grade 
and  .2  registered  Holstein 
cows  due  In  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember.  35  registered  heifers, 
1  to  2  yeai-s  old.  40  high  grade 
heifers  and  registered  bulls. 

J.C.  REAGAN.TuIly.N.Y 


sALif-REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

Cows,  Heifers  and  Calves 

from  f;incy  strains.  Cheap  to  close  estate. 

M.  A.  Green,  Estate, Alfred  Station,  N.Y. 

Most  Reduce  My  Herd  7o'‘reg^  Holstein-Friesian 

Pa44lo  lo  twenty  before  si.ubling  time.  All  ages. 

UaiTie  iflypEL  FARM.  J.  Grant  Morse.  Hamilton,  Hew  York 

Registered  Holstein  Heifer  straight,  nearly  white  amd 

lit  to  show.  Sired  by  Tidy  Abbekerk  Prince  Jewel. 
Price,  SIOO.OO.  GEO.  E.  HOWELL,  Spruce  Firm,  HOWKtiS,  N.Y. 

High  Grade  HOLSTEIH  CALVES  fX"rk*4'lt 

to  820.  Ship  anywhere.  F.  H.  Wood,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  w?itf  tor 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenaiioa,N.y. 


For  Sale-Holstein  Yearling  Heifers 

all  sizes.  CONSOLIDATED  FAKMS,  J 


Duroc.  Berkshire 
and  Chester  Pigs 
SOSIERVIIXE,  N.  J. 


Holstein  Bull  Bargains  &  YjIs X"  b^teV.^Vils 

bs.  milk.  S,  H,  Heist,  renter  Square,  Fenuu, 


I 
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Silo  and  Milk  Notes 


In  the  most  important  branch  of  the  service  —  the  meat  and 
milk  producers. 

Good  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  are  selling  at  top  prices. 

You  can,  for  less  than  3c.  a  week,  get  first-hand  information,  from 
reliable  sources,  as  to  the  most  profitable  sorts  to  breed  and  feed,  by 
subscribing  for  The  Breeder’s  Gazette,  Chicago,  the  only  public¬ 
ation  that  gives  the  details  relative  to  all  events  of  importance 
to  stockmen. 

Hundreds  of  pages,  in  addition  to  the  regular  quota  of  reading 
matter,  are  devoted  each  season  to  reports,  profusely  illustrated,  of  the 
state  fairs,  dairy  shows,  the  great  Intern.ational,  the  sensational  record- 
breaking  auction  sales  and  to  meetings  of  stockmen  and  farmers  all 
over  the  continent. 

You  cannot  get  this  class  of  matter  fii-st  hand  in  any  other  paper. 
To  keci)  posted  you  should  read  the  stockgrower’s  favorite  newspaper 
c's'cry  week. 

Please  ask  us  for  two  recent  issues  of  The  Gazette  and  a  copy  of  our 
catalog  of  the  best  books  for  the  stockman’s  library.  We  shall  be  glad  to  send 
without  charge  if  you  will  ask  for  them. 

The  subscription  price  of  The  Gazette  is  as  follows : 

To  all  points  in  the  United  States  and  possessions  :  One  year  $1.50;  two 
yeai's,  $2.50;  three  years,  $3.25;  five  years,  $5.  To  all  points  in  Canada:  One  year, 
$2.75;  two  years,  $5;  three  years,  $7;  five  years,  $11.  Foreign,  $4  per  annum. 

Agents  wanted  in  unassigned  territory.  Adress 


THE  BREEDER’S  GAZETTE,  Room  1122,  542  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


BIG  SILO  FILLER 


AND 


8-10  H.P.  GASOLINE  ENGINE 


MONEY  SAVING  OPPORTUNITY:  8-10  H.  P.  HEAVI- 
DUTI  uasoliiie  engine  mounted  on  skids  and 
the  MOGUL  ensilage  cutter  mounted  on  wheels 
with  blower,  traveling  fe'-d  table  and  sufB- 
cient  pipe  for  28-ft.  silo,  all  for  the  net  price 
of  S.375.00.  The  HEAVI-OUTI  engine  is  known 
throughout  tlie  civilized  world.  It  is  !i  husky, 
durable  and  reliable  power.  The  MOGUL  en¬ 
silage  cutter  has  been  manufactured  for  21 
years.  We  are  offering  it  today  perfected, 
more  simple,  more  durable,  and  more  effect¬ 
ive  than  ever,  and  at  the  remarkably  low 
price  quoted  above  to  one  man  and  one  man 
only  in  each  locality.  It  is  an  advertising 
price  Vou  can  get  it  if  you  act  quickly.  Cata¬ 
log  and  full  information  if  you  write  at  once.  R.  CONSOLIOATEO  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO.,  202  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City 
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TO  FARin  OWNERS: 

We  want  to  send  you  this 
handy  Corn  Husking  Pin,  with 
fitronfir  corruffatfxl  etcel  hook  ana  leather 
nnffcr  protector,  abeolutely  FREE  and  post* 
paid.  A  post  card  brlnRS  i  t  Fraa  by  return  mail 
—we  also  send  you  our  oew  catalog  folder  on 

Ratproof  —  Fireproof  ~  Weatherproof 


Cost  No  More  than  Wood  Cribs 

—last  a  life  time,  Builtof 
perforated  galvanzied 

iron.  Won't  burn,  rust,  rot 
or  decay.  Cure  corn  better. 
Easy  to  erect.  Prices  low. 
Write  today  for  Husk* 
inft  Pin  and  catalog, 
liotb  Free. 

Iron  C  tb  &  Bin  Co. 

Box  124  _ 

Woo...r,0. 


nmTwALiSILOS 


rHE  three  walls  of  Craine  patented 
silos  insure  strength  and  perma¬ 
nency,  They  make  silos  frost 
proof,  wafer  tight,  and  air  tight,  be¬ 
cause  of  a  superior  method  of  con¬ 
struction. 

No  Iron  hoops  to  tighten  or  get  loose. 
Craine  silos  provide  insurance  against 
w-lnd  and  weather— because  of  tliree 
distinct  walls — each  rendering  a 
•scientific,  specific  service.  Before  you 
buy  investigate  this  wouderfursilo. 
Get  a  copy  of  our  catalog  and  our 
absolute  guarantee.  Learn  why 
Craine  silos  are  a  success  for  over  16 
years.  Agents  Wniited. 

Send  postal  now 

CRAINE  SILO  CO.,  Box  115,  Norwich,  N.  Y, 


Today 


IF  you  want  books  on  farming  of 
any  kind  write  us  and  we 
will  quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


Corn  this  Year  will  be  Precious 

Therefore  buy  a. 

ROBINSON  METAL  CORN  CRIB 

and  protect  your  crop  from 
vermin  and  weather 
Prices  on  application 

DODGE  FARM,  Washington,  Conn, 


Feed  the  Fighters!  Win  the  War! 

Harvest  the  Crops!  Save  the  Yields! 

On  the  battlefields  of  France  and  Flanders  the  United  States  boys  and  Hie  Canadian 
boys  are  fighting  side  by  side  to  win  for  the  World  the  freedom  that  Prussianism  would 
destroy.  .... 

While  doing  this  they  must  be  fed  and  every  ounce  of  muscle  that  can  be  requisitioned 
must  go  into  use  to  save  this  year’s  crop.  A  short  harvest  period  requires  the  combined 
forces  of  the  two  countries  in  team  work,  such  as  the  soldier  boys  in  trance  and  Flanders 
are  demonstrating. 

THE  COMBINED  ^FIGHTERS 'IN  FRANCE  AND  FLANDERS 
AND  THE  COMBINED  HARVESTERS  |N  AMERICA 
WILL  BRING  THE  ALLIED  VICTORY  NEARER 

A  reciprocal  arrangement  for  the  use  of  farm  workers  has  been  perfected  between  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  of  Canada  and  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Agriculture  of 
the  United  States,  under  which  it  is  proposed  to  permit  the  harvesters  that  are  now 
engaged  in  the  wheat  fields  of  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Iowa,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota. 
Nebraska,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin  to  move  over  into  Canada,,  with  the  privilege  of 
later  returning  to  the  United  States,  wlien  the  crops  in  the  Unjted  States  have  been 
conserved,  and  help  to  save  the  .enormous  crops  in  Canada  which  by  that  time  will 
be  ready  for  harvesting. 

HELP  YOUR  CANADIAN  NEIGHBORS  WHEN  YOUR  OWN  CROP  IS  HARVESTED 

Canada  wants  40,000  Harvest  Hands  to  take  care  of  its 

13  Million  Acre  Wheat  Field 

One  cent  a  mile  railway  fare  from  the  International  Boundary  line  to  destinatiou 
and  the  same  rate  returning  to  the  International  Boundary.  High  wages,  good  board, 
comfortable  lodgings. 

An  Identification  Card  issued  at  the  boundary  by  a  Canadian  Immigration  Officer  will 
guarantee  no  trouble  in  returning  to  the  United  States. 

AS  SOON  AS  YOUR  OWN  HARVEST  IS  SAVED,  move  northward  and  assist 
your  Canadian  neighbor  in  harvesting  his :  in  this  way  do  your  bit  in  helping  “Win 
the  War.” 

For  particulars  as  to  routes,  identification  cards  and  place  where  employment  may  be 
had,  apply  to  Superintendent  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to 

0.  G.  RUTLEDGE,  Canadian  Government  Agent,  301  E.  GENESEE  STREET,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Silage  for  Pigs 

AVhat  do  you  think  of  corn  silage  that 
was  well  eared  and  in  good  condition  as 
feed  for  fattening  hogs,  brood  sows  and 
weaned  pigs?  Can  they  be  fed  all  they 
will  eat  of  this?  What  other  grains  and 
roughage  should  be  u.sed  with  it?  Is 
Alfalfa  hay  of  any  advantage  to  be  n.scd 
when  feeding  silage?  Will  hogs  fatten 
on  this  alone?  Is  it  safe  for  brood  sows? 
Can  young  pigs  digest  it?  Velvet  beau 
meal  is  about  the  cheapest  thing  for 
hogs  at  present  here,  but  that  lias  to  be 
u.sed  with  other  grain,  as  hogs  do  not 
like  it  alone.  Please  suggest  what  will 
be  cheapest  and  best.  I  shall  have  more 
silage  than  I  shall  need  for  cattle,  and 
as  it  is  drilled  in,  it  will  not  make  as 
good  ear  crop,  so  expect  to  put  in  all 
in  silo.  It  is  well  eared.  Will  not 
have  any  milk  for  them.  mbs.  c.  k. 

Virginia. 

Coi'u  silage,  while  a  perfectly  safe 
feed  for  swine,  is  not  well  adapted  for 
such  use,  since  it  is  too  bulky  and  not 
concentrated  enough  to  permit  them  to 
consume  a  .sufficient  amount  of  it  to 
meet  the  demands  of  their  systems.  This 
is  especially  true  with  young  pigs  and 
those  intended  for  market  puri>o.ses.  It  is 
requisite  in  the  development  of  such 
animals  that  they  be  fed  concentrated 
feeds  such  as  corn,  tankage,  middlings  or 
combinations  of  tlii'se  products  in  order 
that  they  may  gain  the  traditional 
pound  or  pound  and  a  half  per  day. 
Silage  would  do  very  well  in  a  main¬ 
tenance  ration,  that  is  if  one  should 
wish  to  keep  brood  sows  from  one  season 
to  another. 

I  rather  question  the  use  of  silage  for 
sows  in  pig.  It  may  be  used  during  the 
early  stages  of  gestation,  but  as  it  ad¬ 
vances  towards  farrowing  time,  I  .should 
advise  Alfalfa  bay  or  some  other  pro¬ 
tein  feed  that  does  not  go  through  such 
variable  stages  of  fermentation.  It  is 
my  belief  that  shelled  corn  or  hominy 
meal  would  make  the  best  supplement  to 
the  velvet  bean  meal  that  you  have  ou 
hand  and  desire  to  feed  to  your  pigs. 
Since  you  have  an  abundance  of  silage, 
it  might  be  worth  while  to  try  it  on 
some  of  the  mature  animals,  but  surely 
it  should  not  become  a  portion  of  the 
ration  for  young  pigs  intended  for  mar¬ 
ket  purposes.  F.  C.  M. 


Selling  Cream  Profitably 

T  have  to  dispose  of  about  200  quarts 
daily  of  heavy  cream,  testing  about  45  to 
50  per  cent,  butter  fat.  How  can  I 
most  profitably  do  this?  The  plant  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Elmira.  N.  Y.  Con- 
.sidering  wholesale  pidces  and  all.  what  is 
the  worth  of  skim-milk  and  buttermilk? 

Connecticut.  T.  w.  T. 

Your  letter  does  not  make  quite  clear 
to  me  just  what  your  jiroblem  is.  There 
would  doubtless  be  more  money  in  selling 
the  cream  as  sweet  u'Pani,  and  for  such 
au  amount  as  you  have  I  should  get  in 
touch  with  an  ice  cream  manufacturer 
or  wholesale  dealer  in  sweet  cream.  If 
you  can  got  as  much  per  pound  of  butter 
fat  for  the  cream  as  you  can  get  per 
pound  of  butter  it  would  pay  you  as 
well  to  sell  the  cream  since  the  .sur¬ 
plus  or  overrun  would  not  more  than  pay 
for  making  and  marketing  the  butter.  The 
weight  of  a  quart  of  the  heavy  cream 
is  practically  two  pounds. 

According  to  Gurler  skim-milk  land 
l)uttermilk  is  worth  per  100  pounds  half 
as  much  as  the  value  of  a  bushel  of 
corn.  This  is  when  fed  to  hogs  with 
jtroper  grain  allowance.  This  moans  that 
at  present  you  can  figure  skim-inilk  at 
75  cents  per  cwt.  u.  F.  j. 


Keeping  Cream  Sweet 

ITow  do  the  wholesalers  keep  their 
cream  sweet  indefinitely  and  produce 
such  thick  cream?  We  have  so  much 
trouble  to  keep  ours  sweet.  A.  L. 

Massachusetts. 

Cold  is  the  necessary  factor  in  keep¬ 
ing  cream  sweet.  The  wliolesaler  is 
usually  better  equipped  with  refrigera¬ 
tion  than  the  farmer.  However,  separ¬ 
ator  cream  quickly  cooled  and  kept  in 
cans  in  ice  water  should  keep  sweet  for 
a  week  at  least.  Many  of  the  dealers 
also  iiastourize  their  cream  and  then  by 
keeping  it  cold  can  keep  it  almos't  in¬ 
definitely  as  you  say.  Cream  is  pasteur¬ 
ized  by  heating  it  to  140  to  145  degrees 
F.  and  holding  it  there  for  30  minutes. 
It  Ls  then  cooled  and  kept  cold  until 


used.  In  the  small  way  pasteurization 
is  accomplished  by  setting  a  can  of 
cream  in  a  tank  or  sink  of  hot  water. 
The  cream  should  be  stirred  frequently 
during  the  process.  Pasteurized  cream 
does  not  whip  well  until  it  has  stood  for 
about  24  hour.s  at  a  low  temperature. 

II.  F.  J. 


Law  Regarding  Registered  Milk  Cans 

I  have  just  been  told  that  a  law  has 
been  passed  to  fine  everyone  .$100  who 
has  any  milk  can  in  his  possession  bear¬ 
ing  any  creamery  company’s  name  or 
stamp.  I  have  some  that  have  been  ex¬ 
changed  for  my  cans  with  my  name  on 
them  and  the  ones  I  have  have  different 
creamery  names.  It  does  not  seem  as 
though  I  ought  to  be  fined  for  having 
them  in  my  possession.  What  is  the  law 
regai-ding  this?  j.  c. 

Corning,  N.  Y. 

Tile  agricultural  law  provides  that 
anyone  n.sing  a  considerable  number  of 
milk  containers  may  affix  to  them  a  spe¬ 
cial  mark  or  design  and  have  this  de¬ 
sign  registered  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture;  it  then  becomes  a  violation 
of  the  law,  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
loss  than  .$50  or  more  than  .$100,  for 
anyone  not  owning  the.se  containers  to 
have  them  in  his  pos.session  for  his  own 
use  without  the  consent  of  the  owner. 
This  law  took  effect  April  1st,  1010.  It 
is  evidently  designed  to  prevent  the  theft 
of  milk  cans  and  bottles  from  milk  com¬ 
panies.  and  I  should  judge  it  unlikely, 
from  the  circumstances  that  you  mention 
that  you  are  violating  the  law  in  the 
use  of  the  milk  cans  that  yon  have, 
though,  technically,  you  might  be  doing 
so  if  any  of  them  happened  to  have  a  reg¬ 
istered  mark  and  you  did  not  have  the 
permission  of  the  lawful  owner  for  their 
use.  jr.  B.  D. 


Silage  Without  Grain 

The  owner  of  the  farm,  which  we  are 
working  on  shai^es,  claims  that  at  the 
present  high  price  of  boughten  gi-ains 
it  will  not  pay  to  buy  anything  to  feed 
to  dairy  cattle.  He  expects  to  feed  only 
hay  and  silage,  which  are  of  a  fair  qual¬ 
ity.  f’an  one  expect  to  make  milk  on 
such  a  ration?  How  wfill  the  cows  come 
out  in  the  Spring?  Will  they  be  in  good 
flesh  or  otherwise?  c.  ii.  B. 

New  York. 

With  gr-ains  at  the  present  prices  it 
is  certain  that  the  usual  amount  fial 
must  be  cut  down  even  if  milk  produc¬ 
tion  and  fineness  of  condition  have  to  be 
sacrificed  a  little.  It  is  more  profitable 
to  feed  a  cow  so  she  will  produce  6000 
lbs.  of  milk  a  year  rather  than  7000  lbs. 
if  tlie  feed  required  to  produce  the  extra 
1000  lbs.  costs  more  than  can  be  recehmd 
for  the  milk.  The  extent  to  which  the 
grain  ration  can  be  diminished  and  still 
maintain  fair  milk  production  and  fle.sdi 
depends  upon  the  kind  and  quality  of 
the  silage  and  hay  available.  One  who 
has  legume  hay,  such  as  clover  or  Al¬ 
falfa,  and  well-eared  corn  silage  with 
some  Soy  beans  in  it,  has  a  mighty 
good  milk-producing  ration.  If  this  is 
the  case  with  you,  or  even  if  you  have 
no  Soy  beans  in  the  silage,  I  should 
feed  little  if  any  grain.  Ilowever,  if 
your  hay  is  of  the  mixed  variety  you 
will  find  the  feeding  of  some  grain  to 
be  an  advantage  probably  not  more  than 
a  half  to  two-third.s  of  what  is  ordinarily 
fed.  II.  F.  J. 


Garget 

I  bought  a  Jer.sey  cow  almost  two  years 
ago,  and  when  she  had  a  calf  last  year 
her  left  front  teat  and  that  section  of 
her  udder  caked  and  hardened.  She  will 
be  fresh  again  the  last  week  of  next 
month  and  I  would  like  to  know  if  there 
is  any  treatment  during  the  time  she  is 
dry  to  help  or  prevent  the  same  thing 
again.  She  is  about  14  years  old  and  I 
think  she  had  the  same  trouble  before. 

New  York.  w.  w.  It. 

This  is  a  chronic  case  and  treatment 
while  she  is  dry  will  do  no  good,  nor  is 
there  any  certain  remedy  after  calving. 
Indeed,  it  usually  proves  best  to  dry  off 
all  secretion  in  the  affected  quarter,  rub¬ 
bing  in  twice  daily  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  camphorated  oil  and  fluid  ex¬ 
tract  of  belladonna  to  prevent  inflamma- 
mation  and  help  dry  off  the  milk  flow. 
It  would  be  wise  to  have  this  old  cow 
tes'ted  with  tuberculin,  as  there  always 
is  a  possibility  of  tuberculosis  in  such 
cases,  and  if  that  disease  proves  pre.sent 
the  cow  shuld  be  destroyed.  If  sue  is  free 
from  this  disea.se  and  you  do  not  care  to 
gi\’te  the  treatment  suggested  here  it 
would  be  best  to  let  her  calf  suck. 

A.  s.  A. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— William  F.  Nain,  8G 
years  old,  arrested  in  Louisa,  Va.,  Aug. 
19  as  a  suspicious  character  aiid  re¬ 
arrested  later  charged  with  being  a 
German  spy,  told  the  police  he  was  one 
of  the  fourteen  spies  working  in  the 
United  States  at  the  direction  of  the 
German  Government.  Maps,  charts, 
explanatory  notes  and  other  papers  were 
found  on  Nain. 

Blanket  charges  of  murder  were  filed 
Aug.  24  by  District  Attorney  John 
Crocker  at  Houston,  Tex.,  against  84 
negro  soldiers  of  the  Twenty-fourth 
United  States  Infantry,  held  in  the 
county  jail  as  a  result  of  the  rioting, 
which  ended  with  the  death  of  17  per¬ 
sons,  four  of  them  city  police  officers. 
The  riot  resulted  also  in  the  wounding 
of  more  than  a  score  and  the  terrorization 
of  the  community.  All  the  soldiers  not 
involved  in  the  shooting  were  removed 
to  Columbus,  N.  M. 

Ex-Senator  William  IT.  Reynolds  was 
indicted  on  the  charge  of  perjury  Aug. 
24  and  held  in  .$10,000  bail  by  .Tudge 
Mulqueen.  _  in  New  York  General  Se.s- 
sions.  This  is  a  result  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion  into  the  purchase  of  the  Rock- 
away  and  Dreamland  park  sites  by  New 
1  ork  City.  The  indictment  charges  that 
Reynolds,  in  testifying  as  an  appraisal 
expert  before  the  condemnation  com- 
inission,  swore  that  he  had  no  interest 
in  the  Rockaway  Park  site,  and  main¬ 
tained  that  the  land  was  worth  .$8,000  an 
acre.  This  testimony,  the  indictment 
charges,  was  ‘•felonious,  corrupt,  wilful, 
false  and  malicious  perjury.” 

Nearly  a  hundred  persons  were  in¬ 
jured,  it  is  estimated,  in  a  fire  that  fol¬ 
lowed  an  explosion  Aug.  24  in  the  da 
Pont  powder  plant  near  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.  The  fire  started  in  the  drying 
department,  which  was  completely  de¬ 
stroyed,  Every  man  in  the  room  at  the 
time  suffered  some  injury.  Five  of  the 
victims  may  die  from  burns. 

The  Naval  Board  investigating  the  ex¬ 
plosion  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard, 
Cal.,  .July  9  has  decided  unanimou.sly  that 
it  was  not  an  accident,  but  was  “due  to 
the  deliberate  act  of  some  ])ersou  or 
persons  ainknown.” 

Gov.  Burnquist  of  Minnesota,  Aug.  28 
issued  a  proclamation  prohibiting  the 
People’s  Council  of  America  for  Demo¬ 
cracy  and  Peace  from  holding  its  proposed 
meeting  in  IMinneanolis  or  elswhere  in 
^Minnesota.  The  Governor’s  action  fol¬ 
lowed  a  report  froin  Sheriff  Otto  Langum 
of  Hennepin  county  in  which  the  Sheriff 
said  that  after  making  a  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation  he  believed  the  meeting  would 
result  in  bloodshed,  rioting  and  loss  of 
life.  Tn_  his  proclamation  the  Governor 
added  his  conviction  that  the  meeting 
could  only  aid  enemies  of  the  Ignited 
States.  Every  peace  officer  in  the  State  is 
called  upon  to  aid  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  prohibitory  order. 

Two  men  carrying  $8,100.  the  payroll 
of  the  Winslow  Bros.  Iron  Works,  were 
shot  to  death  in  front  of  the  plant  at 
Chicago,  Aug.  28  by  five  bandits,  who  es- 
cai>ed  with  the  money  in  an  automoliile. 

Excei)t  in  Washington,  where  the  situ¬ 
ation  is  undei'  control,  forest  fires  of 
serious  proportions  ai'c  raging  in  Mon¬ 
tana.  Oregon  and  Idaho.  The  sui)i)ly  of 
forest  fire  fighters  in  Montana  has  been 
exhausted  and  eastern  Washington  has 
been  called  upon  for  aid. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  erec¬ 
tion  of  grain  elevators  at  the  Barge 
Canal  terminal  at  Gowanus  Bay,  Brook¬ 
lyn.  and  in  Buffalo,  and  the  construetion 
of  1.000  ton  barges  to  be  operated  along 
the  Barge  Canal  and  the  Hudson  River 
between  New  -York  and  Buffalo  by  the 
Federal  Shipping  Board,  are  recommend¬ 
ed  by  State  Engineer  Prank  M.  Will¬ 
iams.  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Works  W.  W,  Wotherspoon  and  I..ie)it.- 
Gov.  Edward  N.  Schoeneck,  a  sub-com¬ 
mittee  of  the  State  Canal  Board  which 
investigated  the  railroad  freight  tieup  at 
Buffalo.  This  committee  in  its  report  to 
the  Legi.slature  Aug.  24  requested  that 
the  Legislature  pass  a  re.solution  peti¬ 
tioning  the  Washington  authorities  to 
utilize  the  Barge  Canal  in  moving 
freight,  especially  wheat,  from  the  Great 
Lakes  region  to  New  York  City. 

Resolutions  calling  for  modifications  in 
the  interpretation  and  administration  of 
the  draft  law  were  adoi)ted  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  National  Live.stock 
Shippers  Productive  League,  which  opened 
Aug.  24  at  the  Chicago  stock  yards.  The 
resolutions  were  ordered  sent  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  following  a  report  to  the 
convention  by  W.  R.  Stubbs,  former 
Governor  of  Kansas,  in  which  it  was 
said  construction  placed  upon  and  the 
execution  of  the  draft  law  was  taking 
competent  men  from  the  farms  of  the 
country  to  an  extent  that  threateiu'd  to 
curtail  seriously  the  production  of  food¬ 
stuffs. 

As  a  result  of  a  suggestion  from  the 
.\merican  consulate,  based  upon  the 
higher  i)rices  for  maize  in  the  New  York 
market  than  in  that  country,  shipments 
of  maize  from  Venezuela  to  the  United 
States  have  been  undertaken  for  the  first 
time  on  record,  and  already  80  tons  have 
been  sent.  If  present  New  York  ])rices 
hold  until  the  new  crop  of  maize  comes 
in  there  may  be  large  shipments,  as  the 
crop  prospects  are  extraordinarily  good. 

The  minister  of  lands,  forests,  and 


mines  of  Ontario  announced  during  a 
visit  to  Port  Arthur  that  the  Province 
will  soon  undertake  to  establish  an  agri¬ 
cultural  colony  for  soldiers  in  that 
vicinity.  The  plan  is  already  being  tried 
at  one  point,  where  80  sets  of  farm 
buildings  will  be  grouped  in  one  com¬ 
munity.  About  September  1  the  buildings 
w’ill  be_  ready  for  use.  Separate  houses 
are  built  for  single  men.  It  is  hoped 
that  there  wall  be  a  demand  for  more 
buildings  as  the  community  develops. 
The  Government  clears  10  acres  of  land 
and  advances  a  $500  loan  on  the  im¬ 
provement,  charging  G  per  cent  interest. 
No  payments  are  required  during  the 
first  three  years,  and  the  loan  expires 
in  20  years.  The  farmers  are  to  be 
allowed  five  years  to  make  certain  im¬ 
provements  and  develop  the  farms.  Ap¬ 
plications  already  number  800.  Selec- 
tion.s  are  carefully  made  by  giving  a 
preliminary  80-days’  trial  course  to  de¬ 
termine  if  the  men  are  suited  to  farm¬ 
ing,  and  those  who  show  no  special  in¬ 
terest  in  such  w'ork  are  promptly  elimin¬ 
ated.  During  the  trial  period  the  men 
are  given  soldiers’  regular  pay,  separation 
allowances,  and  shares  from  the  patriotic 
fund. 

I’he  district  draft  board  for  Monroe, 
Wayne,  Livingston,  Ontario  and  Seneca 
counties,  N.  Y..  Aug.  27  granted  exemp¬ 
tion  to  Fred  S..  Zoller,  who  contended 
an  800  acre  ranch  he  ownis  in  Montana 
required  his  attention.  Zoller  said  that 
upon  the  action  of  the  district  board 
depended  his  future  course  in  agriculture. 
If  left  on  the  farm  he  wmuld  plant  Win¬ 
ter  wheat.  If  drafted  he  said  he  would 
have  to  clear  off  the  farm.  The  board 
exempted  him  Tintil  .Tuly  1,  1918,  which 
will  give  him  time  to  harvest  the  Win¬ 
ter  wheat.  There  are  hundreds  of  farm 
youths  wdio  will  ask  for  exem])tion  on 
similar  grounds,  and  the  decision  was 
regarded  as  a  precedent. 

The  Dairy  Cattle  Congress  w’ill  be  held 
.at  Waterloo,  low’a,  October  1st  to  7th 
inclu.sive.  The  premiums  offered  to  the 
five  herds,  namely :  Gue7’uaeys,  Holsteins, 
Ayrshires,  .Terseys  and  Brow-n  8wuss  total 
more  than  $8,000.  The  national  breed 
.associations  and  clubs  will  offer  substan¬ 
tial  premiums  in  addition  to  those  given 
by  the  show  pro])er.  The  Iowa  State 
Dairy  Association  wall  again  hold  its  in¬ 
teresting  sessions  on  the  grounds.  A 
well  balanced  progr.am  for  botli  the 
production  and  manufacturing  sides  of 
the  industry  will  be  given. 

According  to  the  terms  of  an  order  in 
council  of  August  18,  the  exportation  of 
wheat  flour  from  Canada  is  now  prohib¬ 
ited  to  all  destinations  abroad  otlier 
than  the  United  Kingdom  and  British 
possessions  and  protectorates,  provided 
that  licenses  may  be  issued  for  expor¬ 
tation  to  countries  in  alliance  with  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  granting  of  li¬ 
censes  will  be  made  under  regulations 
by  the  minister  of  customs.  Before  the 
jii-esent  order  in  council  the  export.a- 
tiou  of  wheat  flour  was  prohibited  to 
all  foreign  destinations  in  Europe  and 
on  the  Mediterranean  and  Itlack  Seas, 
other  than  France,  Russia,  Italy,  Si)ain, 
and  Portugal. 


Buffalo  Markets 


The  Fall  look  to  the  markets  is  now 
marked  by  plenty  of  home-grown  .sweet 
corn,  which  sells  at  20  cents  a  dozen  for 
small  sizes  and  is  all  of  good  quality. 
Peaches  begin  to  come  from  this  district 
also,  but  they  are  still  nearly  all  from 
California,  selling  at  .$2  to  $8.50  per  bu., 
while  the  home  sorts  are  $1.25  per  third- 
bushel  basket  yet.  The  crop  is  heavy 
and  gocxl.  I’otatoes  do  not  like  to  come 
down,  but  are  to  be  had  for  $1.40  to 
$1.00  per  bu.,  though  small  grocers  still 
ask  00c  per  peck.  Apples  arc  coming  in 
well,  but  they  are  high,  best  reds  being 
up  to  $0  i)ei*  bbl.,  and  no  “cooking”  ap¬ 
ples  retailing  for  less  than  $2  per  bu. 
Bartlett  pears  are  plenty  at  $2  per  bu. 

Cherries  are  gone  and  plums  are  not 
plenty  yet,  big  blue  ones  retailing  for  25c 
per  qt.  Raspberries  are  going,  but  there 
are  some  blackberries,  retailing  at  I8c 
to  20e  per  qt.,  and  huckleberries  are  be¬ 
coming  plenty-  at  the  same  price.  Water¬ 
melons  continue  high  at  20c  to  (50c  <‘ach, 
and  muskmelons  run  up  to  $8  per  cr.ate. 
Home  fruits  not  often  quoted  are  egg¬ 
plant,  retailing  for  15c  each ;  gooseber¬ 
ries,  15c  i)er  (it. ;  pepi)ers,  three  for  5c. ; 
early  white  grap('s,  i5c  per  lb.;  green 
beans,  8c  to  lOc  per  qt.  ' 

Beans  are  off  only  50c.  there  being  no 
Texas  crop  of  them  to  reduce  prices  as  in 
case  of  onions.  Beans  are  quotetl  at  $7 
to  .$9,  and  onions  only  $1.G5  to  $1.7.5 
per  bu.  The  new  bean  crop  is  still  in 
doubt  and  will  be  .small  at  best.  If  the 
bean  crop  fails  here  for  the  third  time, 
many  Western  New  York  farmers  will  go 
out  of  them. 

Vegetables  are  plenty,  but  firm ;  qual- 
itj’  _good.  Htring  beans  are  $1.’25  to 
$1.75 ;  carrots,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  cucumbers, 
$1  to  $1.50  p('r  bu. ;  beets,  15c  to  20c. ; 
par.sley,  20c  to  25c ;  radishes,  15c  to 
18c  per  (1(«.  bunches;  cabbage.  $8.50  to 
$.5  per  100 ;  ceh'ry,  20c  to  (iOc  per  bunch  ; 
lettuce,  .‘55c  to  G5c  i)er  2-doz.  box  ;  peas, 
$2.50  p('r  bag ;  tomatoes,  $1  per  20-lb. 
basket.  ■'’J''he  tomato  crop  is  backward 
and  unpromising  here. 

I’ulter  and  eggs  are  going  up.  Best 
creamery  butter  is  44c.:  best  dairy.  40c.; 
crocks,  .‘IGc  to  88c;  poor  bult(‘r,  ;54c  to 
.'loc.  Cheese  is  unchanged,  (|uiet.  at  24e 
for  best  dome.stic ;  21c  to  2.'5c  for  lower 
grades.  Eggs  have  advanced  to  48c  for 
white  hennery  and  are  not  below  88(;  for 
candled.  The  demand  has  fallen  off,  prob¬ 
ably  on  account  of  the  high  prices. 

All  dressed  poultry  was  taken  and  largo 
amounts  of  froz(‘n  followed.  Live  poul¬ 
try  is  also  active.  Frozen  turkeys  sell 
at  .88c  to  .84c ;  fowls,  22c  to  25c ;  chick¬ 
ens,  24c  to  27c.;  broilei's,  24c  to  29c.; 
capons.  88c  to  ,‘54c. :  ducks.  20c  to  24c; 
gees(s  18c  to  19(;  p(‘r  lb.  Frozen  poultry 
is  about  on  a.  par  with  liv(‘  and  2  cents 
below  dress(‘d.  It  looks  as  though  th(( 
high  jirice  of  ('ggs  and  poulti-y  would 
continue  through  the  molting  season. 

J.  w.  c. 


HEAVI  DUTI 


Kerosene  and  GasoGne  Engines 


SAVE  MONEY.  BUY  NOW 


HEAVI  DUTI  KEROSENE  ENGINES  Save  You 
Motley.  They  are  safer  to  operate  than  Gasoline 
engines  and  you  can  operate  tliem  at  half  tlte  cost  of 
gasoline.  Kerosene  costs  about  10  to  12  cts.,  gasoline 
over  twice  that.  HEAVI  DUTI  ENGINES  work  as  well 
on  Gasoline  as  on  Kerosene,  use  wliichever  fuel  you 
prefer,  you  are  not  bound  to  use  Kerosene  if  you 
don’t  want  to,  as  the  HEAVI  DUTI  works  better  on 
Gasoline  than  any  other  Gasoline  engine,  but  It  also 
ivorks  on  Kerosene  whieh  a  Gasoline  engine  will  not 
do.  Save  money,  get  more  power  and  better  results. 
Buy  tbo  HEAVI  DUTI  Kerosene  engine,  Buy  now. 
SBECIAL  PRICE  IP  YOU  ABE  THE  FIRST  BUYER 
IN  YOUR  LOCAI,ITY.  CATALOG  FREE, 

202  Fulton  Street  New  York  City 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO., 


CowComfort 


Make  cows  comfort¬ 
able.  They  will  repay 
you  many  times  in  big-  , 
ger  cream  and  milk 
checks.  Use 

HARRIS  STALLS 
AND  STANCHIONS 
Our  Stanchions  are  wood- 
lincd  —  no  cold  steel  on 
Bossy’sneck.  Rounded  at 
bottom — no  sharp  corners. 

Patent  T-shaped  steel  frame,  very 
strong.  Cow  can  not  work  loose. 
Arm  never  drops  to  floor. 

Write  today  for  free  book  fully 
describing  Harris  Barn  Equipment. 
Harris  Mfg.  Co.,  550  Main  St.,  Salem,  Obio 


^  j,  Wonderful  Money  Saving 
»  Pence  Book.  Over  1 50  Styles. 

Gates-Hteol  Posts-BarbWire,  ^ 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY -FREIGHT  PAID 

All  heavy  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED  WIRES.  Lie 
per  rod  ap.  Get  free  Book  and  Sample  to  test. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO., 
Dept.  59  •  -  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Send  for  our  12-Page  Reward  List 

showing  upwards  of  300  articles 
given  for  securing  subscriptions  to 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Addrtea,  Drpartment  '*M'* 

333  W.  30th  Street,  Nezv  York  City 


Dependable  Spark  Plugs 


Toledo 


Every  Ford  car  is  an  advertisement 
for  the  efficiency  of  Champion  Spark 
Plugs.  They  have  been  standard  Ford 
equipment  since  1911. 

Their  durability,  dependability  and 
ability  are  responsible  for  their  use  by 
the  largest  manufacturers  cf  motor 
cars  ill  the  world. 


The  vital  importance  of  the  tiny  jet 
of  flame,  which  Issues  from  the  plug, 
cannot  be  over-emphasized. 

Because  the  spark  plug  is  so  impor¬ 
tant,  avoid  the  risk  of  substitutes  by 
making  sure  they  say  Champion  on  the 
porcelain  as  well  as  on  the  bo.x.  Y on  can 
get  Champion  Spark  Plugs  everywhere. 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


There  is  a  Cham¬ 
pion  Spark  Plug 
designed  for 
every  type  of 
stationary  en¬ 
gine,  tractor, 
motorcycle  and 
automobile. 
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No.  8  Spiral  Wide  Spreader 

Latest  in  International  Harvester  Spreaders! 

WE  have  added  the  New  No.  8  Spreader- 
Spiral  Wide  Spread,  Light  Draft — to  the 

Low  Corn  King  and  Low  Cloverleaf  lines.  We  are 

in  a  position  to  suit  exactly  any  regular  farmer, 

whatever  his  previous  spreader  experience  may  have  been. 

Grasp  an  opportunity  to  study  the  features  of  the  No.  8,  the 
spreader  for  every  average  farm,  the  lightest  draft  spreader 
made.  No.  8  has  the  famous  International  spiral  wide  spread 
that  has  thoroughly  demonstrated  its  success  asa  wide-spreader 
for  all-around  use.  la  addition,  the  Low  Corn  King  and  Low 
Cloverleaf  lines  provide  you  with  your  choice  of  larger  capacity 
spreaders,  with  the  regular  disk-wide-spread  (well-known  wher- 
everspreaders  are  sold)  or  with  thespiral  spread  on  special  order. 

The  New  No.  8  Spiral  Wide  Spreader  and  other  Low  Corn  King 
and  Low  Cloverleaf  Spreaders  will  go  onto  thousands  of  farms 
before  the  close  of  the  year.  They  are  all  light-draft,  low-load¬ 
ing,  easy-handling,  built  of  steel — and  satisfactory.  We  have 
an  idea  one  of  them  would  stand  a  good  chance  of  going  onto 
your  farni  if  you  were  fully  posted.  At  any  rate  it  will  pay 
you  to  write  us  for  catalogues.  Write  the  address  below. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  *.•  USA 

Champion  Deering  McCormick  Milwaukee  Osborne 


Send  for 
Catalo, 


FARM  WAGONS 

Uigh  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wapron  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 
C&Ulog  iJluHtratod  in  colors  frco. 
Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48Elm  St.,  Quincy,  III. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  t/tiick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  i  i 


Odorless,  Banitary,  Germ-proof.  Oan^te^^ 
bo  placed  anywhere  in  home.  A  guar- 
antee  of  healthy,  sanitary  conditions. 

SWAT  FLY  BREEDING  PRIVY 

Have  city  conveniences.  Gorm-lifo  killed 
instantly  by  chemicals.  Emptied  Once  a 
month.  Needs  no  other  attention.  &>ards 
of  Health  endorse.  Write  for  literature. 
AgeiiiH  wanted— exeluHlveterrltory. 
.».v““WFORT  CHEMICAL  CLOSET  CO. 

F.eterlea  BIdK.  TOLEDO.  OHIO 


WM.  LOUDEN 
Originator  of  Modem 
,  Barn  Equipment 


.  '  jK 


Two  Men  Do  the  Work  of  Fivel 

in  the  Louden  equipped  barn.  They  are  doing  it  with  proportionate  ease 
and  speed  in  over  a  million  Loudenized  barns.  The  barns  are  kept  cleaner; 
cows  are  healthier  and  produce  more;  dairy  products  bring  better  prices. 

Louden  Stalls,  Stanchions,  Litter  Carriers 

are  world  leaders.  They  represent  over  50  years’  experience  by  The  Louden 
Machinery  Company,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Wm.  Louden,  in  design¬ 
ing  and  building  labor  saving  barn  equipment.  They  are  absolutely  prac¬ 
tical  in  every  detail  and  noted  for  their  plain,  smooth,  simple  construction, 
easy  installation,  lasting  stability  and  moderate  cost. 

As  profitable  in  barns  of  five  or  six  cows  as  in  the  large  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  or  privately  owned  dairy  barns  where  hundreds  of  cowc  are  cared  for 

daily.  w„:.„  f —  r\,,-  lU- —  00>l  r'-l.i.l...¥ 


THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 


(Over  SO  Years  in  Business) 


Fairfield,  Iowa 


2610  Court  Street 


Water  Problems 


Dynamiting  a  Well 

I  have  a  dug  well  14  feet  deep  stoned 
up  with  a  dry  wall.  In  a  dry  season  the 
water  is  low  and  can  only  get  about  six 
pails  of  water  daily.  Owing  to  the  high 
cost  of  casing  for  drilled  wells  I  can 
ill  afford  to  drill  one.  Would  it  be  prac¬ 
tical  to  use  about  one-half  stick  of  dyna¬ 
mite,  say  four  or  five  feet  below  the  bot¬ 
tom,  to  loosen  the  dirt,  and  would  it  de- 
.stroy  the  wall?  Would  use  three-foot 
sewer  pipe  for  casing  below  wall  line  in 
case  the  stone  wall  was  intact,  c.  jr.  i.. 

Forestville,  N.  Y. 

Do  not  use  the  dynamite ;  it  will  he 
almost  sure  to  loosen  the  foundation  of 
the  stonework  and  cause  the  walls  to  fall 
in,  because  if  enough  explosive  is  used 
to  do  effective  work  it  will  tear  things 
loose  in  the  well  bottom.  There  are  only 
two  ways  of  lowering  that  bottom.  Either 
remove  the  stonework  and  dig  the  well 
deeper  or  drive  a  pipe  in  the  center.  If 
this  proved  the  means  of  draining  the 
present  water  from  the  well  it  could  be 
cemented  up  again,  and  again  you  may 
strike  another  vein  deeper  down.  My 
well  was  dry  and  stoned  up  originally 
.^0  feet  deep,  hut  it  always  went  dry  dur¬ 
ing  the  hot  months.  The  stonework  was 
rmnoved  and  the  center  of  the  well  deep¬ 
ened  30  feet  more.  This  was  then  tile- 
cased  and  the  30  feet  of  stonework  was 
replaced,  making  a  GO-foot  well.  This 
never  goes  dry,  although  1.5  or  20  feet 
of  water  is  about  the  supply  during  the 
dry  months.  If  you  have  a  spring  avail¬ 
able  it  could  he  piped  to  this  iiresent 
well  to  help  bridge  over  the  trouble. 

H.  E.  C. 


Well  Drainage  in  Kansas 

Those  who  have  wet,  soggy  land  are 
lucky.  That  means  productivene.ss  by 
drainage.  In  the  Middle  West  we  have 
no  such  land.  Still  we  have  to  drain,  be¬ 
cause  of  low  places,  where  the  surface 
water  stands  too  long  after  a  heavy  rain. 
Between  the  water  siqiply  in  the  ground 
and  the  surface  water  is  invariably  a 
gritty  impervious  liardpan  that  no  water 
can  penetrate.  Through  this  hardpan  we 
drill  wells  to  the  water  supply  below. 
Then  we  dig  our  drains  to  those  w'olls, 
put  in  drain  pipes  or  tiling  about  20 
inches  deep,  cover  with  straw,  then  fill 
up  with  sand.  The  sand  drains  the 
ponds.  The  tiling  leads  the  surface  water 
to  the  w'cll.s.  The  water  then  sinks  to 
the  level  of  the  water  in  the  grotind  and 
the  surface  drainage  is  comidete. 

This  filling  the  ditches  with  sand  per¬ 
mits  the  working  of  the  ground  without 
any  trouble  and  needs  only  looking  after 
every  20  years,  because  the  fine  soil  may 
in  that  time  fill  in  and  prevent  capillary 
action.  ciiarles  fern. 

Kan.sas. 


Right  to  Fish 

In  our  neighborhood  there  is  a  pond 
which  has  always  been  fished  until  re¬ 
cently.  The  man  who  owned  the  saw 
mill  died  (there  are  100  acres  in  the 
pond).  Another  man  has  bought  it  and 
forbids  everybody  to  fish  unless  they  pay 
him  50  cents.  There  are  several  other 
people  who  own  land  bordering  on  the 
water ;  one  of  them  is  my  son-in-law. 
lie  forbids  anyone  fishing  from  shore  or 
from  the  highway.  Can  I  fish  from  my 
son-in-law’s  land  with  his  ])ormission, 
and  could  I  use  a  boat  from  his  land? 
Could  I  fish  through  the  ice  in  Winter? 

Baldwinville,  Mass.  w.  P.  L. 

By  a  very  early  law  in  Massachusetts 
and  Maine,  a  natural  pond  of  over  10 
acres  is  termed  a  “great  pond,”  and  is 
open  to  the  public  for  fishing  and  fowl¬ 
ing.  Persons  may  “pass  and  reiiass  on 
foot  through  any  man’s  property  for  that 
end,  so  they  trespass  not  on  any  man’s 
corn  or  meadow.”  This  right  of  luiblic 
use  still  holds,  although  such  ponds  are 
under  supervision  of  the  Htate  Fish  and 
Game  Commission  which  has  stocked 
some  of  the  ponds  or  lakes  and  regulated 
the  right  to  fish  thereafter  for  a  term 
of  years.  The  use  of  islands  in  public 
ponds  is  under  control  of  the  State 
Forestry  department.  In  all  small 
streams  or  ponds  and  in  artificial  ponds, 
small  or  large,  the  right  to  fish  belongs 
to  the  persons  owning  the  adjoining 
land.  The  mention  of  a  savVmill  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  pond  is  artificial,  and  in 
that  case  anyone  owning  laud  along  the 


shore  'would  have  the  right  of  fishing  or 
boating  in  the  pond.  The  owner  of  the 
mill  cannot  frobid  fishing  unless  he 
owns  all  the  land  around  the  pond. 

G.  B.  F. 


Water  Supply  Problem 

I  have  a  living  spring  12  feet  deej). 
It  is  walled  up  with  stone.  Would 
you  advise  me  to  cement  it  from  top 
to  bottom ;  that  is  a  wall  to  keep  out 
surface  water?  I  would  like  to  have 
the  water  in  the  house ;  my  house  is  300 
feet  from  spring.  I  have  a  214  horse 
power  engine.  There  is  15  foot  fall  from 
house  to  spring.  Can  I  draw  the  water 
from  house,  or  shall  I  have  to  force  it 
and  how  large  a  pipe  do  I  need?  A.  S. 

As  the  spring  has  been  dug  out  and 
walled  up,  the  old  style  of  handling 
springs,  in  order  to  exclude  surface 
water,  you  should  dig  a  ditch  around 
the  well  two  feet  deep  and  three  feet 
from  the  wall,  lay  three  inch  tile  in 
this  trench,  and  have  a  good  outlet  at 
the  lowest  point.  In  back-filling  the 
ditch,  raise  the  earth  and  well-top  a 
little  above  the  surrounding  surface  of 
the  ground.  This  will  turn  the  immedi¬ 
ate  surface  water,  and  the  drain  around 
the  well  will  insure  against  any  sur¬ 
face  water  getting  into  the  well.  With 
the  distanc'e  and  lift  that  you  have, 
much  better  results  will  be  obtained  by 
placing  the  engine  at  the  well  to  force 
the  water  up  rather  than  at  the  upper 
end  to  draw  it  up.  One  and  a  quarter 
inch  pipe  will  answer  the  purpose. 

IT.  E.  C. 


AILING  ANIMALS 


Indigestion 

I  have  a  calf  about  one  month  old  that 
for  the  past  two  weeks  keeps  gritting  its 
teeth  nearly  all  the  time.  I  feed  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  calf  meal  in  four  quarts 
warm  water,  twice  a  day.  Calf  drinks  it 
very  slowly,  and  does  not  seem  to  have 
any  ambition ;  eats  very  little  hay.  Its 
bowel  movements  seem  natural.  Am  I 
overfeeding  or  what  is  the  trouble,  and 
what  remedy  can  I  use?  ii.  B.  * 

New  Jersey. 

The  calf  has  indigestion.  At  once 
change  feed  to  sweet  skim-milk,  or  new 
milk,  adding  one  ounce  of  limewater  per 
pint.  Stop  the  calf  meal  for  the  present 
and  allow  oats,  bran  and  oil  meal. 

_ A.  s.  a. 

Erythema 

My  cows  are  troubled  with  a  skin  dis¬ 
ease  which  re.semhles  horses’  scratches. 
It  extends  half  way  to  the  gambrel 
joints,  also  around  the  nose,  hut  I  think 
this  comes  from  licking  and  rubbing  the 
legs.  I  have  used  coal  tar  dip,  which 
seems  to  help,  but  does  not  cure.  The 
whole  herd  does  a  great  deal  of  rubbing 
of  all  parts  of  the  body.  I  washed  them 
with  the  dip  a  number  of  times.  Would 
you  advise  me  as  to  what  the  disease  is 
and  the  remedy?  Their  pasture  is  large¬ 
ly  swampy.  K.  M. 

New  York. 

Inflammation  of  the  skin  is  present 
anl  if  it  is  the  white  skin  that  is  af¬ 
fected  it  may  have  come  from  pasturing 
Alsike  clover;  St.  .John’s  wort  may  also 
cause  a  similar  inflammation.  You 
should  have  a  trained  veterinarian  inve.s- 
tigate.  Meanwhile  wet  the  affected  parts 
twice  daily  with  a  mixture  of  four 
ounces  of  Goulard’s  extract,  two  ounces 
of  glycerine  and  soft  water  to  make  one 
pint.  A.  s.  A. 

Fistula  of  Milk  Duct 

I  have  a  cow  four  years  old  that  cut 
one  of  her  teats  on  barlied  wire,  so  after 
it  healed  up  there  is  a  small  hole  through 
the  side  of  the  teat  that  leaks  the  milk. 
Gould  it  be  fixed  any  way?  2.  I  also 
have  ,a  horse  23  years  old,  sound  and 
all  right  excepting  a  fistula.  It  has  been 
on  since  last  Spring,  hut  has  not  broken 
ojien  yet,  hut  think  it  will  soon.  Would 
it  pay  to  treat  this  ca.se  and  how  long 
would  it  take  to  cure  it,  if  it  could  be 
cured?  What  is  the  best  treatment? 

New  Y’ork,  F.  s. 

1.  When  the  cow  is  dry  have  a  grad¬ 
uate  A'eterinarian  operate  by  freshening 
the  edges  of  the  fistulous  tract  by  cutting 
right  down  to  the  duct,  then  dust  the 
wound  with  iodoform  and  bandage  with 
surgeon’s  tape.  It  would  be  even  better 
to  have  him  close  the  opening  by  sutur¬ 
ing  skin  over  it  after  freshening  the 
wound  as  just  described.  Owners  often 
operate  in  such  conditions  by  burning 
the  lining  of  the  fistulas  thoroughly  with 
a  red  hot  knitting  needle.  2.  You  will 
have  to  employ  a  local  graduate  veteri¬ 
narian  for  the  fistula  of  the  withers  and 
take  his  opinion,  as  we  cannot  give  one 
confidently  without  making  an  examina¬ 
tion.  A.  S.  A. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Vineland,  N.  J. 


Below  is  record  of  the  Vineland,  N. 
J.,  egg-laying  contest  for  week  ending 
August  28,  and  total  number  of  eggs  to 
date. 


Barred  Plymouth  Bocks. 


Garret  W.  Huck,  X.  J, 

Tbonias  Henry,  I’a . 

Otto  C.  I.ulirs.  N.  J. ... 

C.  N.  .Myers,  I'a . 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N.  J.  . 
Overlook  I'arni.  N.  J. 


Week 

16 

4U 

n 

47 

20 

17 

21 

32 


O<‘orp:e  C.  Ward,  Me . 

Wood.slde  rarni.  It.  I.  ... 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Chester  P.  Dodge,  Mass .  26 

llolliston  Hill  I’oultry  Farm,  Mass..  26 

Kdward  E.  Murray.  N.  Y .  32 

Victor  S.  Iteichenhaeli,  Pa .  18 

Overlook  Farm.  N.  ,T . .  10 

Wllburtba  Poultry  F'ann,  N.  J .  W 

Columbian  Plymouth  RockS 

Deptford  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

T.  J.  Enslln,  X.  J . 

J.  JI.  Jones,  X.  J . 

White  Wyandottes. 

Thomas  Coates,  N.  J . 

A.  H.  Faulkner.  X.  J. 


Mass. . 


Pelle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  J.. 

H.  W.  Colllngwood.  X.  J.. 

Thomas  IV.  Dawson,  I'a . 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm,  X.  J... 

Thomas  Henry,  I'a . 

JlisR  .Vdeline  S.  Maolntosh,  N. 

ITnderhill  Pros..  X.  J . 

Woodland  I'oultry  Yard,  I’a. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 
Avalon  Farms,  Conn.  . . . 

E.  A.  liallard,  Pa . 

Will  Darron,  England  . . 

Pelle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  J 
Broad  Brook  Farm.  X.  Y.... 

Coverlawn  Farm.  X.  J . 

W.  J.  Cocking,  X.  .T . 

,To.s.  H.  Colien,  X.  J . 

J.  S.  Cray  .t  Son,  X.  J.  ... 

Chas.  Daval,  Jr.,  X.  J . 

L.  S.  &  X.  L.  De)me,  X.  J. 

R.  F.  &  R.  A.  Earle,  X.  J. 

Harry  G.  Gardiner,  X.  J... 

C.  S.  Gre<  ne,  X.  J . 

Airedale  Farm.  Conn.  . . 

11.  Frank  Grunzig,  X.  J. 

Henry  B.  Heine,  X.  J.  . 

Rlcliard  Heine,  X.  J . 

Heigl’s  I’oultry  Farm,  Ohio 
Hilltop  I’oultry  Yards,  Conn 

Illllvlew  Farm,  Mo . 

Holliston  Hill  I’oultr.v  Farm, 

Hugh  J.  Hoehn,  X.  Y.  . 

James  F.  Harrington,  N.  J. 

.lohn  R.  Lauder.  X.  .7.  ... 

Laywell  Poultry  Farm,  Conn 

I'Yed  J.  Matlicws.  X.  J . 

Mercer  I’oultry  Farm,  X.  .7. 
Merrythought  Farm,  Conn. 

H.  H.  Myers,  X.  J . 

Samuel  Xiece  &  Son,  X.  J . . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  I’a . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Oakland  Farm,  X.  J . 

:M1rk  Anna  C.  Parry,  I’a. 

I’.  G.  Platt.  Pa . 

Riverside  Egg  Farm,  X.  Y. 

Joseph  11.  Kabston,  X.  J.  . 
Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn. 

Sloan’s  Egg  I'ami,  X.  J . 

I’lnehurst  I’oultry  Farm,  Pa. 

Herman  F.  Sonder,  X.  J . 

A.  E.  Spear,  X.  J . 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  X.  J. 

Tenacre  Poultry  Farm,  X.  J. 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  X.  J... 
'J'raining  School,  X.  J.  ... 

J.  I’ercy  Van  Zandt,  X.  J. 

.Shurts  &  Voegtlen,  X.  J.  . 

Gustav  Walters,  X.  J.  ... 

White  House  Poultry  Farm, 

W.  K.  Wixson,  Pa . 

Wlllanna  Farm,  X.  J.  . . 

IVoodland  Farms,  X.  J. 

S.  C.  Bdff  Leghc 

n.  G.  Richardson,  X.  J . 

Romy  .Singer,  X.  J . 

Monmouth  Farms,  N.  J . 

S.  0.  Black  Leg 

A.  E.  Hampton,  X.  J . 

Fred  C.  Xixon,  X.  J . 

Sunny  Acres,  X.  J . 


N.  J... 


orns. 


27 
23 

28 


21 

la 


Thomas  Henry.  Pa .  17 

tlablewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  24 

Lusscroft  Farm,  X.  J .  32 

E.  C.  Moore,  X.  J .  33 

T.  H.  Matteson  &  Son,  R.  1 .  28 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J .  21 

H.  S.  Tuthill,  X.  J .  32 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Lake  Farm,  R.  1 .  31 

Sunnybrook  Farm.  X.  J . .  25 

Wilburtha  I’oultry  Farm,  X.  J .  24 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Clark  &  Howland,  Vt . 

W.  P.  I.aing.  X.  J . 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Elliott.  X  J . 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 


21 

26 

39 


ghoms. 


23 
21 

24 
27 

23 
31 

24 
23 

36 
31 

37 

34 
26 

41 
39 

42 
31 
36 

23 
27 

27 

35 

35 
15 
34 

28 

36 
29 
31 

45 

29 

37 
44 

33 

30 

34 

38 
33 
42 

27 
13 

36 

24 

46 

33 
22 
26 
42 

34 

37 
34 
26 
18 
24 
26 

30 
41 

41 

28 

39 

42 
42 

27 

19 

26 

37 

31 
27 


Total 

1774 

1281 

1351 

1491 

1270 

i>93 

1224 

1558 


1402 

1746 

1481 

999 

1534 

1139 


1323 

1093 

1630 


1278 

1256 

1177 

1419 

1517 

1402 

1338 

1250 

1488 

1378 

1212 

1115 


1332 

831 

1147 


1286 

1252 

1279 

1252 

1288 

1499 

1665 

915 

1809 

1709 

1825 

1352 

16:14 

1581 

1602 

1621 

1547 

1650 

1649 

15:10 

1647 
1733 
1511 
1248 
1520 
1453 
1425 
1634 
1374 
1922 

i:ioi 

15:18 

1756 

1762 

16:i0 

1520 

1554 

1714 

1648 
1479 
1057 
1647 
1467 
1937 
1682 
1564 
1546 
16:19 
1717 
1707 
1544 
1252 
1235 
1624 
1458 
2006 
1012 
1697 
1290 
1712 
1746 
1802 

1317 

10:i6 

1-289 

1570 

1673 

1649 


Totals  .  2940  147239 


The  75  Turkeys 

r..Tst  week  we  "printed  a  picture  of  Sen- 
:itor  Elon  K.  Brown,  his  flock  of  75  tur¬ 
keys,  and  Geo.  W.  Perkins.  Mr.  Perkins 
fluoDxl  Senator  Browu’,s  turkey  story  to 
jirove  that  the  markets  are  manipulated. 
Tlie  Albany  Kuickerbocker-Press  prints 
the  following.  We  ivoiider  if  Senator 
Brown  paid  bis  fare  to  New  York  on 
this  investigation  trip  with  a  .‘lo-cent 
riollar  ! 

“We  do  not  know  where  these  turkeys 
were  hatched,  gi’oomed,  luind  fed  and  made 
ready  for  the  Thanksgiving  dinner  table — 
but  it  all  took  place,  presumably,  in  the 
rear  room  of  the  Senator’  law  ofiice  in 
Watertown. 

“What  bothers  us  is  this:  Perkins 
charges  that  the  Senator  ‘tried  to  get  !i 
hid  fi’om  several  dealers  in  New  York 
City,  but  they  all  refused  to  take  his  tur¬ 
keys.  saying  the  market  was  glutted.’ 

“Why  should  Senator  Brown  try  to 
sell  his  75  hand-fed  birds  in  New  York 
Pity  and  thereby  deprive  his  constituents 
of  their  just  dues? 

“Mr.  Perkins  further  charges  that  the 
Senator  put  on  his  coouskiu  cap  and  paid 
his  fare  from  Watertown  to  New  York 
Mi'll  iM’turn.  just  to  find  out  that  turkeys 
were  sel'iiig  ill  Gotham  'fur  a.s  high  a 


price  as  over,’  which  was  some  cents 
lower  than  turkeys  were  selling  in  Wa¬ 
tertown. 

“Mr.  I’erkius  says  there  was  a  ‘secret 
understanding.’  But  we  want  to  know 
what  became  of  those  75  birds. 

“The  trouble  with  Perkins  as  a  novelist 
is  that  he  plunges  his  readers  in  to  a 
‘secret’  and  never  takes  them  out. 

“If  Senator  Brown  paid  his  fare  from 
Watertown  to  New  York — pai<l  for  his 
stay  in  New  Y'Di’k  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
for  a  week  investigating  the  turkey  mar¬ 
ket,  and  then  paid  his  way  back  to  Wa¬ 
tertown — what  Imiipenod  to  the  valiant 
75  turks  upon  his  return? 

“You  leave  the  people  up-State  very 
much  in  the  dark,  Mr.  I’erkius,  very 
much  in  the  dark.” 


Indian  Runners  Cease  Laying 

I  have  some  Indian  Runner  ducks, 
yoai’lings,  that  have  been  laying  well  dur¬ 
ing  the  Spring  and  Summer  until  about 
a  week  ago,  when  they  quit  entirely. 
They  look  as  if  they  were  losing  some  of 
their  feathers.  Is  this  the  time  of  year 
when  tliey  molt,  and  would  that  account 
for  their  stopping  laying?  Is  there  a 
prospect  of  their  laying  again  before  next 
Spring?  This  is  my  first  experience  with 
ducks.  J.  B.  T. 

Connecticut. 

Y'ou  Avill  probably  get  sonic  eggs  from 
your'  Runners  tliis  Fall,  although  that 
will  depend  upon  the  care  and  feed  that 
.vou  give  them  and  the  ancestors  of  t?\e 
ducks.  There  are  good-laying  and  poor¬ 
laying  strains  even  among  Runner  ducks. 
The  loss  of  feathers  that  you  mention  is 
dquhtless  the  hegiuuing  of  their  molt. 

AV.  H.  a. 


Give  the  Farmers  a  Chance 

Coiitiuued  from  page  lO.oO.) 
that  you  have  to  .stand.  If  I  am  re¬ 
fused  exi’inptioii  and  have  to  leave  by  the 
end  of  September,  I  shall  Avalk  away 
from  as  fine  a  crop  of  corn  as  one 
could  have  and  lot  it  stand  in  the  field, 
maybe  to  stand  there  and  rot.  I  shall 
have  to  sell  evi-rytliing  at  a  heavy  loss 
if  I  am  refused  exemption. 

I  have  tliree  cows  coming  fresh  Avithin 
the  ni’xt  month.  I  have  17  hogs,  11  head 
of  milch  cows  and  •’UK)  chickens,  beside 
do  some  trucking  and  always  plant  Avheat 
and  rye.  so  you  c.an  see  that  I  am  hard 
hit.  If  tlii'v  want  to  I'efii.se  US  farmers 
exemption,  tliey  ouglit  to  leave  us  on  the 
farm  till  the  first  of  the  year  at  least, 
in  order  to  give  us  a  chance  to  harvest 
our  corn  crops,  and  to  plant  our  fields 
to  Avheat  and  rye  to  keep  them  from 
Avasliiiig  away,  so  if  Ave  return  we  Avill 
still  have  onr  land  that  avo  Avorki'd  so 
hard  to  kei'p  in  siunie.  If  I  have  to  go, 
my  farm  Avill  sure  remain  idle.  If  I  do 
not  get  my  lic'lds  in  Avheat  and  rye  my 
seven  years’  hard  work  can  be  Avashed 
away  in  one  Winter,  and  if  they  are 
planted  to  wheat  and  rye  and  then  seeded 
to  clovi’i’  and  grass,  I  Avill  find  my  farm 
•as  I  left  it.  I  appeal  to  you  to  try  to 
do  something  for  us  farmers.  If  we  can¬ 
not  get  exemption  Ave  ought  to  he  given 
at  lea.st  time  to  harvest  onr  crops. 

Clermont  Co.,  Ohio,  george  albeiit. 


The  officer  of  the  day,  during  his  tour 
of  duty,  paused  to  question  u  sentry 
who  Avas  a  new  recruit.  “If  you  should 
see  an  armed  party  approaching,  what 
AA’ould  you  do?”  asked  the  officer.  “Turn 
out  the  guai'd,  sir.”  “Very  Avell.  Sup¬ 
pose  you  saAv  a  battleship  coming  across 
the  parade  ground,  Avhat  Avouhl  you  do?” 
“Report  to  the  hospital  for  examination, 
sirr,”  was  the  prompt  reply. — Jluritcr's 
]l[af/nt'ine. 


Barron  LeghornRoosters 

Tlirea  and  four  months  old;  weigh  one  to  two 
pounds  each.  Especially  good  stock.  Have  no  room 
and  MUST  sell  at  75c.eaci,35  of  them.  Three  Buff 
Cochin  Bantams,  two  pullets,  one  rooster  (Young). 
Fine  trio,  $4.50.  Sixteen  Barred  Rock  Pullets,  E. 
B.  Thompson  strain  predominating,  $1.50  each. 
Thirteen  thoroughbred  Indian  Runner  duel; s, early 
hatched,  prime  quality,  $1  each.  Early  hatched 
65  young  chicks,  three  weeks  and  one  month  old, 
Wyandotte  and  Leghorn  stock,  from  strictly 
Thoroughbred  matings.  lieghoms  30c.  each. 
Wyandottes  35c.  each.  These  chicks  have  no 
range  and  I  must  tell  immediately.  All  above  stock 
raised  myself  and  fully  Guaranteed. 

E.  R.  Wilson  -  Stockton,  N.  J. 


White  Leghorns 

300  YEARLINGS  FOR  SALE  $1  EACH 

WM.  H.  LYON,  -  -  Levanna,  N.Y. 


White  Wyandottes 

Trapnested  and  Pedigreed  COCKERELS  from 
dams  with  official  records  of  205  to  ‘254  eggs.  Stock 
for  Sale.  BUY  BIRDS  THAT  PAY. 

B.  W.  STEVENS,  STILLWATER,  N.  Y. 


ForSali(-SbowSiock.CheapKrMo’£tK 

S3  each.  April  Hatch.  One  dark  Cornish  Hen  and 
Gock,  yearlings, $3  50 Each.  .Sure  winners.  2  geese,  4 
months  old,  $2  ."'0  each,  and  15  utility  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  IhlUetS  12  Each.  Beatrice  Devine,  R.  F.  0,,  Huatington,  L.  I. 


Balon"  S.C.W.  Leghorn.CockerelsH'addoS.'N®  j! 
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APRIL  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

for  suit' — husky,  free  range,  farm-raised  birds. 

Reynolds  Farm,  Aunaiidale,  N.  J. 


Choice  S.C.  Brown 
and  Silver  Leohorn 


COCKERELS 


from  prize-winning 
stock.  $1.50  up. 


C.  .1.  SIIELMIUINE,  - 


-  LORRAINE  N.  Y. 


Improved  Parcel 
Post  Boxes 

New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 
Leg  Bands - Oats  Sprouters 

Catalog  Free  on  Request 

H.  >K.  BRUNNER.  45  Harrison  Street,  New  York 


1  World’s  Greatest  Layers* 

[ 

i 

Big  Reductions  Now  On 

S.  C.  W.  LeRhorns,  W.  Wyandottes, 

m  S.C.  R.  I.  Reds,  ButI Orpingtons. 

1  OOO  PROOF— iBtprizo  I.eprhorns,  North  Am.  Kpf? 

1  /7\/  Contest ;  6  hens  laid  1139  egrps  ;  Reds  1st 

■  «  w*  piizc,  fi*ve  hens  laid  1043  eg'p:s,  highest  ofti- 

■  C/'r*  C  K’ial K^d  record;  Wyandottes.  Missouri  Kgg 

1  Juijijij  Contest,  10  hens  laid  2006  eggs,  over  200-egg 

■  T\T^v^  average.  Most  profitable  poultry  known.  Bigrc> 

I  Pr  K  ductions on  Breeding  Stock.  Hatching  Eggs;  Baby 

■  *  l-4l\  Chicks.  **Story  Of  the  200<-E^c  Hen/*  contains 

1  Vf?  S  n  valuable  information  that  will  incrcuso  your  egg 

■  llLAtv  yield.  10c.  refunded  on  first  order. 

1 PENNA.  POULTRY  FARM 

^LEGHORN  BREEDERS^ 

“With  The  Lay  Bred  in  Them” 

We  offer  White  LeKhorn  males  and  females  at 
moderate  nrices.  Carefully  selected  birds  from 
our  strain  of  exceptionally  heavy  layers.  Many 
fully  pediifreed.  Healthy— vlftorous— produc¬ 
tive.  Every  bird  bred  and  reared  by  ns.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  assured.  Write  your  wants.  Circular  free. 

SPRECHER  BROS.,  Box  40,  Rohrerstown, Pa. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

"Specially  bred  for  heavy  egg-production."  Bred  for  many 
uenerations  from  hiu'l'-record  hens.  1,600  selected 
breeding  hens  and  cockerels  at  $1  and  $1.50  each. 
Must  have  room  for  growing  stock.  Huy  early  and 
save  money.  0. 41. 1.ONGICN'ECKICU,  Box  50,  Kli/obethtown,  I’a 

SOO  S.  C.  W^.  Leghorn  Pullets 

of  Buiierior  merit  and  quality.  April  hatched. 
Price,  $2  each.  EO.  STRAW,  Brookside  Farm,  Columbus, N.J. 

3E^'ViHO'tS-S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

April  and  May  hatched  from  heavy-laying  strain. 
$1.35  to$1.50.  Cockerels,  ®  $1.50.  Vearliiis 
hens,  $1.  Horton's  Point  Poultry  Farin.Soathold,  L.  I..  N.Y. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Fine,  vigorous  birds,  from  he.avioat  laying  stock. 
Price,  $13  per  dozen.  Ransom  Farm,  Geneva.  Ohio 


Pullets-.".KIS.C.W.Leghorii8  S”™!, 

weighing2^1l)S.  each.  Th'S  stock  isin  excelleiik con¬ 
dition.  Eiaiisfuctiou.  SLADE  JACOBS,  Cooperstown,  N.Y. 


sal"  Very  Choice  S.  C.  WhiteLeghorn  Pullets 

Range  raiseil.  Bred  for  superior  laying  qualities. 
Also  a  few  choice  yearling  hens.  Prices  low.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Tarbell  Farms,  Smitbville  Flats, N.Y. 

500 YEARLING  u/l;i. I  .„L $1 .25  each.  Males, $1.50 each 
LAYING  "  llllo  LBgllUl  Ila  yiiippod  on  a  p  p  r  o  v  a  1. 
Riverdalo  Poultry  Farm,  Box  165,  Riverdale,  N.  J, 


Leghorns-Barron-Wyan(totteSei™'”iTS^‘’r5(iuced^ 

I’uUets  and  cockerels  from  imported  stock,  records  200  to 
232.  Imported  hens  with  records  over  250,  very  reasonable. 
Tested  yearling  cocks.  The  Barron  Farm.  R.  3,  Conncllsville,  Pa. 


Pullets  and  Cockerels  B^.?JedKoc^kfwid^^^ 

Wyandottes.  K.  I.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas  and  Silver 
Campines.  Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards,  R.  2,  Athens,  Pa. 


Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  feinaies’l 

imported  direct;  males  dams.  272  to  283-egg  reconls; 
hens  with  255  to  273-egg  records.  Males,  cockerels, 
hens,  and  pullets  for  sale.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachin,  N.Y. 


Wyckoff  Strain  S.C.W  Leghorns  el's,  hens  s^cocks. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  JI.  CASE,  Gigboa.N.Y. 


"Ft  ^x*3recl.  "E^c>ols.« 

Breeders  for  sale.  Eggs  and  chicks  in  season.f 

A.  C.  JONES,  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


S. C. Rhodelsland Reds  xewYor'k ‘shows 

two  consecutive  years.  High-grade  utility  breeding 
stock,  also  eggs  for  hatching.  Send  for  circular. 

MAPLECROET  FARMS,  Box  R,  rawling,N.  Y. 


Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  and  Ducklings 

AUIham  Poultry  Farm,  R.  34.  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


alive;  net  weight 
delivered  here. 
Write  what  you  have.  GEORGE  E.  BUCK,  Palmer,  Mass. 


Wanted-Pullets  at  24  cts.  lb. 


Private  Party  Wishes  toBuy  Rabbits  ano'^ch"ec"kereo 

GIANTS  PREFERRED.  Al.so  Bantams.  Please  state  full 
particulars.  UATCilELEK,  Gansevuurt,  M.  Y. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants, Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

fur  stocking  purposen. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Sw.ans, 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Boars,  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist,  Dept.  10,  Yardley,  Pa 


VILD  GEESE  For Sale 


Ki»ritit>'  Hill  K 


F  i  V  e  y  o  ti  n  g,  pure 
bred,  wild  geese. 
Must  make  room  Will  sell 

¥?vau1vii  T.rknn*  Ta1<x.vi#l 


«  »«*v» 


60  Best  Breeds 

Catalogue  Fn-c. 


riiickens.  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys,  Hares 
Dogs  ami  Cavles.  Stock  and  Kggs, 
II.  A.  SOUlHClt,  By  29,  8«llerivlllg,l’a. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

We  believe  every  advertiser  In  oor  Poultry  Department  la 
honest  and  reliable.  Wo  stand  back  of  these  classified  adver- 
tiseinonts  with  our  **  Squaro  Deal  Guarantee/  as  we  do  the 
display  advertisements .  Those  purohusm.r  eggs  forbatchins 
and  baby  chicks  must  understand  that  they  are  assuminfir 
some  risk  when  ordering  from  a  distance.  For  the  most  part 
eggs  and  chicks  carry  safely,  but  sometimea  rough  handling 
by  the  expreso  companies  or  exposure  to  heat  and  cold  causes 
damage.  That  eggs  fail  to  hatch  or  chicks  die  is  not  conclusive 
evidence  of  bad  faith  on  tho  part  of  the  seller,  and  we  ahall 
oot  consider  claims  on  that  basis.  To  avoid  controversy 
buyer  and  seller  should  have  a  definite  understanding  as  to 
the  rcHponsibility  assumed  in  case  of  dlssatisfactioo. 


Abortion 

In  Cattle 

High  Meat  and  Milk  Prices 
Make  Abortion  Control 
Doubly  Necessary 

Authorities  are  alarmed  at  the  iu- 
creasiug  losses  caused  by  coutagious 
abortion.  Some  state  it  is  cau.siiig 
more  damage  to  live  stock  than  tuber¬ 
culosis. 

Careful  breeders  are  realizing  that 
meat  and  milk  products  will  contiuue 
to  mean  more  and  more  money  to  them. 
They  are  accordingly  takiug  active  steps 
to  systematically  and  efficiently  stamp 
out  abortion  from  their  herds. 

Research  men  of  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  and  other  institutions  assert  that 
tln-re  is  no  absolute  Abortion  “cure,” 
but  all  authorities  agree  that  abortion 
can  be  conti’olled  and  the  losses  stopped. 

No  scrum  or  vaccine  has  been  found 
that  gives  any  protection.  These  au¬ 
thorities  all  recommend  that  a  thor¬ 
ough  system  of  sanitation  be  followed 
on  every  farm,  including  treatment  of 
bull,  cows,  calves  and  buildings.  This 
is  the  only  certain  means  of  control¬ 
ling  and  preventing  Abortion — Sterility 
— |l’remature  Birth  —  Retained  After 
Birth  in  cows  and  White  Scours  in 
calves.  These  all  seem  to  be  symp¬ 
toms  showing  the  presence  of  Abor¬ 
tion  germs. 

Ill  the  case  of  abortion  its(*lf  the 
germs  inhabit  and  develop  in  the  al¬ 
buminous  nialter  in  the  tissue  lining 
of  the  uterus  and  vagina  and  here  is 
where  the  light  for  control  must  be 
efficiently  and  systematically  waged.  The 
germs  produce  an  acid  slime  or  discharge 
wliidi  eats  the  lining  of  the  uterus  and 
viigina  and  prevents  healing  of  the  torn, 
raw,  membrane. 

To  coi-rect  this  condition,  B-K,  the 
powerful  antiseptic,  used  a.s  a  douche, 
kill.s  the  abortion  germs,  dissolve, s  the 
albumin,  i-emoves  the  slime,  neutralizes 
the  acid,  cleans  the  tis.sue  and  thereby 
puts  the  organs  in  a  condition  for  natu¬ 
ral  healing. 

B-K  does  not  irritate,  but  is  soothiug 
ami  healing  to  torn  membranes,  and 
does  not  cause  .straining.  Other  sul>- 
stanccs  such  as  carbolic  acid,  cresol, 
iodine,  etc.,  tire  more  or  less  irritating, 
do  not  dissolve  albumins,  but  tend  to 
coagulate  or  thicken  them,  thereby 
preventing  destruction  of  tho  germs 
and  thorough  cleansing  of  tho  infected 
tissues. 

B-K  is  a  powerful  germ-killer.  Its 
reniarkable  germ-killing  strength  is 
plainly  marked  and  guaranteed  on  ev¬ 
ery  package.  _B-K  contains  no  poison, 
acid  nor  oil — it  is  clear'  and  clean  as 
water  and  as  easy  to  use.  B-K  may 
be  used  freely  in  the  drinking  water, 
helping  to  destroy  the  germs  which 
accuninlate  in  tho  tanks;  may  also*  be 
used  effectively  to  disinfect  the  bull 
and  wash  calves  at  birth. 

B-K  is  handy.  You  have  in  one 
jug,  nil  ready  for  use  by  sinqily 
mixing  with  water,  your  treatment  for 
calves,  cows  and  bulls;  lalso  the  best 
disinfectant  you  can  pos.sibly  have  for 
general  use — no  special  mixing  of  vari¬ 
ous  ingredients — saves  trouble  and  mis- 
take.s— insures  promptness,  accuracy, 
couveuieuce  and  succe.ssful  results. 

Contagious  abortion  is  being  succes- 
fully  controlled  in  many  herds  by  fol¬ 
lowing  our  simple  plan  with  B-K.  One 
man  ryrites :  “I  have  been  using  B-K 
according  to  directions  and  the  results 
have  been  very  gratifying.  My  cows 
htive  every  one  pas.sed  the  time  for 
aborting  and  are  calving  all  right  in 
a  natural  way.  I  had  lost  .$1,500.00 
on  my  cows  and  feel  that  15-K  has 
cleaned  up  the  trouble  entirely.” 

B-K  is  .sold  by  dairy  and  farm  sup¬ 
ply  liomses,  druggist.s,  general  stores,  etc., 
everywhere.  If  your  dealer  does  not 
have  it,  send  us  his  name. 


Write  for  testimony 
of  users  and  rea¬ 
sons  why  B-K  is 
used  so  successfully 
in  this  work. 

Send  for  these  use¬ 
ful  booklets. 

Bulletin  No.  32 

Contagious  Abortion — 
Preventioo  and  Control 

Bulletin  No.  136 

Calf  Scours — How  to 
Saye  Every  Calf 

Awarded  Gold  Medal  at  the  Pan.-Pac.  Expo. 

GENERAL  LABORATORIES 

2723  S.  Dickinson  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 


Jf-K  •  •  fi’K'  fi-K  • 


Clean  and  Clear 
as  Wafer 


I  IGHT  liKAMM  A  <’0(’KK1{  K  L.S.  I'liio  rpa- 
^  f<iiial»|i’.  Aiiiiii  CorYviii,  R.  No.  3,  Newbiiruh.  N.  Y. 
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"She  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Mr.  "Whiting  of  the  Whiting  Nursery 
('().  is  personally  canvassing  Erie  County, 
selling  transparent  pitless  j>lums.  selling 
them  at  1)0  cents  each.  lie  called  here 
at  our  farm.  I  asked  him  what  firm  he 
was  selling  for,  and  when  he  told  me, 
I  told  him  a  few  things  about  his  past 
record,  and  he  asked  where  I  got  my 
information.  When  I  said  The  R.  N.-Y. 
he  said  he  could  see  I  would  not  order 
any  and  he  would  not  take  up  my  time. 
Hut  he  has  certainly  found  a  lot  of 
suckers  here,  selling  several  hundred 
dollars’  worth.  J.  P. 

Penn.sylvania. 

The  above  report  indicates  that  our 
old  friend,  Whiting  of  the  Whiting 
Nursery  Co.,  is  active  again  and  this 
time  the  Erie  County  fruit  growcis  are 
the  victims.  “Transparent  pitless  plums” 
seems  to  be  a  new  creation  of  Whitiug's. 
Ilis  victims  wull  discover  later  on  that 
they  have  merely  iiurchased  some  of  the 
well-known  and  ordinary  A’arietie.s  of 
jilums,  and  that  they  have  paid  four  or 
li\c  times  the  price  for  which  they 
could  purchase  the  trees  under  their 
right  names  from  any  reliable  growers. 

Can  you  give  us  any  information  rel¬ 
ative  to  the  financial  standing  and  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  American  Motorists’  Pro¬ 
tective  Association,  secretary’s  address. 
E.  T.  Miller,  248  Boylston  StiMjet,  Pos¬ 
ton,  Mass.?  One  of  our  members  was  in¬ 
sured  with  this  company  and  had  his 
car  stolen.  A  metal  plate  on  his  car 
issued  by  the  above  company  offered  a 
reward  of  $100  for  the  arrest  of  any 
party  stealing  this  particular  c.ar.  The 
jiarty  making  the  arrest  and  to  whom 
this  club  is  paying  a  reward  of  $.10  sent 
a  registered  letter  giving  particulars  to 
the  above  address.  This  letter  was  for¬ 
warded  unopened  to  two  different  ad¬ 
dresses  in  New  York  City,  where  it  was 
finally  refused,  the  letter  being  returned 
after  several  weeks.  Any  information  you 
ciin  obtain  for  us  will  be  greatly  appre¬ 
ciated.  K.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

We  have  made  repeated  efforts  to  locate 
the  American  Motorists’  Protective  As¬ 
sociation  and  its  secretary,  E.  T.  Miller, 
without  result.  The  experience  suggest.s 
the  wisdom  of  avoiding  all  th(‘se  so- 
called  associations,  and  when  insurance 
is  desired,  apply  to  some  well-established 
reliable  insurance  firm.  Then  the  owner 
will  get  the  protection  he  pays  for. 

Please  find  enclosed  expre.ss  receipts 
and  damage  claim  for  breakage  on  two 
shipments  of  eggs.  The  amount  of  dam¬ 
age  is  small,  and  before  this,  I  have  tried  " 
to  collect  small  amounts,  but  of  hate 
damage  occurs  with  almost  every  ship¬ 
ment.  The  expi-ess  agents  tell  me  we 
ought  to  expect  a  loss  of  one  dozen  of 
eggs  a  case.  Will  you  please  try  to  col¬ 
lect  this  claim  for  me?  I.  s. 

New  York. 

W'e  entered  claim  for  14  broken  eggs  and 
10  stained  eggs  in  the  above  subscriber’s 
behalf.  The  American  Express  Company 
refused  to  honor  claim  on  the  grounds 
that  the  amount  of  damage  doesn’t  ex¬ 
ceed  5%  of  the  contents.  In  other  words, 
the  American  Express  Company  assumes 
to  itself  the  privilege  of  destroying  5% 
of  every  egg  shipment  placed  in  its 
hands.  If  a  dozen  and  one  half  eggs  were 
stolen  from  a  crate,  the  attitude  of  the 
express  company  would  be  the  same  as 
though  they  were  broken.  This  policy 
certainly  encourages  dishonesty  upon  the 
part  of  its  employees.  W’e  doubt  if  this 
ruling  of  the  express  company  will  be 
upheld  by  any  court,  but  few  shippers 
are  willing  to  go  to  the  trouble  to  biang 
.suit  over  a  loss  amounting  to  only  5!) 
cents  as  in  this  case.  The  record  of  the 
Adams  Express  Company  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Company  in  egg  breakage  is  such 
that  it  behooves  farmers  to  ship  by  the 
W'^ells  Fargo  Express  Company  whenever 
possible. 

W411  you  investigate  the  firm  Cole 
Conrad  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.  At  the 
present  price  of  foodstuffs  if  this  is  reli¬ 
able  it  is  worth  investigating,  and  if  it 
is  O.  K.  I  would  like  to  know. 

New  York.  M.  M. 

The  Cole  Conrad  Co.  of  Chicago,  has 
no  financial  responsibility  that  we  are 
able  to  discover,  and  its  offer  of  sugar 
at  5e  per  pound  is  a  fake  scheme  to 
palm  off  some  other  trash  on  you  in 
connection  with  it.  The  advertisement 
states  they  will  not  sell  the  sugar  at 
the  price  quoted  unless  you  buy  the  other 
lis*  of  goods.  Our  advice  would  be  to 
have  nothing  to  do  w’ith  fake  advertisers 
of  this  kind,  and  you  also  would 
be  wise,  if  you  would  keep  the  publica¬ 


tions  carrying  this  class  of  swin<iling 
advertising  out  of  your  home.  You 
or  your  fami^v  are  sure  to  pay  dearly 
for  it  some  day  by  patronizing  some  of 
these  swindles. 

W’ill  you  give  me  your  opinion  of 
the  W’estern  Hales  Agency  of  Minneap- 
oli.s,  Minn.?  I  am  very  desirous  of  sell¬ 
ing  my  fai-m  and  would  like  to  know 
about  their  reliability.  A.  B. 

New  York. 

This  is  the  concern  so  many  times 
referred  to  in  this  department  asking 
for  an  advance  fee  of  $5  when  listing 
the  property.  W'e  never  learned  of  a 
case  where  ji  farm  was  sold  through 
this  concern,  or  that  any  honest  efforts 
were  made  to  sell  property  listed.  The 
$n  listing  fee  is  just  “.sucker  bait.” 

I  shipped  to  Geo.  A.  IMorris,  18.5 
Duane  Ht.,  New  York,  two  cases  eggs 
on  May  20,  which  they  turned  over  to 
Kuoxboro  Farm,  1424  Wilkins  Ave., 
Pronx,  N.  Y'.  I  received  check  for 
,$22.04  signed  by  Helen  Morris.  This 
check  was  protested.  On  June  21st  I 
received  the  attached  letter  from  Knox- 
boro  Farm  and  have  heard  nothing 
further  from  them  to  date.  c.  D.  M. 

New  York. 

The  Kuoxboro  Farm  fails  to  respond 
to  our  letters  in  behalf  of  the  subscriber 
G.  D.  M.,  and  the  only  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  this  is  that  the  concern 
will  be  a  good  one  for  egg  producer.^  to 
avoid  when  sln'iiping  to  this  market.  We 
again  repeat  the  advice  not  to  ship  eggs 
to  any  concern  without  first  ascertain¬ 
ing  its  financi.al  responsibility. 

I  sent  a  case  of  eggs  to  A.  G.  Rnedecor, 
.218  Fourth  Street,  Prooklyn.  New 
Y’ork.  which  he  claims  not  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  and  which  the  express  company 
claims  to  h.ave  delivered.  I  wish  you 
Would  collect  the  same.  I  am  enclosing  a 
letter  which  he  sent  after  I  had  written 
him  several  time.s.  Eggs  were  shipped 
March  30,  1910,  m.  l.  d. 

We  have  exhausted  every  effort  to 
make  collection  for  this  subscriber  with¬ 
out  success.  At  the  present  time 
Hnedecor  seems  to  have  no  place  of 
business,  but  he  will  no  doubt  bob  up 
again  soon  and  solicit  shipments  from 
farmers.  Hubscribcu-s  will  do  well  to  be 
on  the  lookout  for  him — and  remember 
our  advice  to  make  no  shipments  with¬ 
out  ascertaining  the  responsibility  of  the 
party  or  house. 

T  failed  to  read  your  exposure  of  the 
Electric  Paint  &  '\’'arnish  Co..  Cleveland. 

.  They  induced  me,  through  their  regular 
])lea  of  having  a  shipment  close  by  to 
(ry  their  wonderful  carbon  paint.'  It 
Avas  a  long  time  coming,  and  proves  to 
be  only  coal  tar.  The  freight  Avas  57 
cents ;  the  five  gallons  I  have  for  trial 
is  not  worth  that.  Coal  tar  is  worth 
about  10  cents  per  gallon,  and  these  peo¬ 
ple  Avant  45  cents  per  gallon.  They  fail 
to  advise  me  about  makuig  the  return 
shipment.  In  ten  days  I  shall  take  it 
to  the  freight  house,  subject  to  their  ad¬ 
vice,  and  storage  charges  if  not  called 
for.  w.  j.  I). 

NeAV  York. 

We  have  ahvays  held  that  a  business 
house  that  is  Avilling  to  deceive  a  pro- 
.spectlve  customer  in  even  a  minor  mat¬ 
ter  cannot  be  trusted  to  furnish  goods 
of  fair  A’alue  or  to  be  as  represented  The 
above  report  is  a  fair  illustration  of  our 
conviction.  The  sample  sent  appears  to 
be  coal  tar  and  not  paint. 

A  neighbor  of  ours  is  investing  in 
some  building  lots  at  West  ProAvnsville 
on  Lour  Island,  officially  called  West 
"NVaverly  in  Greater  New  York.  Surveyed 
for  Wood  Harmon  «&  Co.,  Block  4GS7, 
corner  Linden  and  Remsen  Aves.  Will 
jou  advise  me  aboAit  Avhat  these  lots  are 
Avoi-th  in  the  market,  and  Avould  you 
advise  inve.stment  in  same?  E.  R. 

New  T’ork. 

We  have  discussed  the  Wood  Harmon 
&  Co.  development  propositions  many 
times  in  the  columns  of  The  R.  N.-Y".  If 
there  were  anything  in  these  properties 
as  an  investment,  there  is  plenty  of  cap¬ 
ital  in  New  Y’'ork  to  absorb  them.  The 
people  right  in  the  vicinity  of  the  prop¬ 
erty,  Avho  are  familiar  with  real  estate 
values,  and  are  in  position  to  judge  of  the 
future  of  the  property,  are  uinvilling  to 
put  their  money  into  the  developments, 
and  hence  it  k  that  William  E.  Harmon 
«S:  Co.,  successor  to  Wood  Harmon  &  Co., 
appeal  to  people  at  a  distance,  Avhere 
their  stories  regarding  the  big  future 
values  of  the  property  sound  good.  Those 
who  have  speculated  in  the  Wood  Har¬ 
mon  &  Co.  lots  years  ago  Avould  be  glad 
to  get  their  money  out  of  the  lots  now, 
to  say  nothing  about  the  interest  on 
their  investment. 


Courier  of  Soldier  and  Civilian 


Our  troops  are  now  on  the 
firing  line  in  France.  While  at 
home  every  instrumentality  of 
our  government  and  private 
industry  is  being  urged  at  top 
speed  to  insure  victory.  The 
telephone  is  in  universal  demand 
as  courier,  bringing  to  the  front 
men  and  the  materials  of  war. 

From  the  farms  the  telephone 
courier  brings  foodstuffs ;  from 
the  mines  the  telephone  courier 
calls  forth  metals;  from  the 
factories  this  courier  gathers 
manufactured  products.  The 
telephone  courier  leads  troop 
and  supply  trains  to  the  front; 
summons  fighting  flotillas  and 
transports;  and,  in  fact,  leads 


practically  every  contributing 
unit  of  supply  to  the  firing  line. 

At  such  a  time,  when  the 
government  is  straining  at  its 
task  and  every  industry  is  loy¬ 
ally  contributing  its  energy,  this 
national  courier  is  constantly 
being  used  to  call  up  the  re¬ 
serves.  It  is  at  the  base  of  every 
contributing  activity. 

The  right  of  way  must  be 
given  to  the  military  for  the 
direction  of  troops  and  to  the 
government  for  the  marshaling 
of  endless  supplies.  To  do 
this,  and  also  to  make  the  tele¬ 
phone  serve  all  other  needs, 
both  patriotic  and  private,  all 
must  economize. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

On*  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Barns  and  Silos 

SPECIAL  PRICES 

For  the  next  15  days 

We  have  a  big  stock  of  Silos  and 
to  help  move  them  this  season, 
we  will  make  LOW  PRICES  for 
fifteen  days. 

Write  for  catalog  and  price  Hat 

ENTERPRISE  LUMBER  6l  SILO  CO. 
North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


Cheap  Land! 

Put  your  waste  land  under  cultivation 
cheaply  and  quickly.  Clean  up  the  bad 
spots  with  a 

I  Bush  and 
Bog  Plow 

Does  away  with  hand  labor,  cuts  bogs  and  stump 
land  that  a  moldboard  cannot  touch.  Also  for 
heavy  stubble  and  any  disking.  Two  and  four- 
horse.  Heavy  disks  forged  sharp.  Thousands  in  use. 

Write  for  new  catalog  and  free  book  “The  Soil 
and  Its  Tillage;”  also  for  na'me  of  nearest  dealer. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 
665  Main  Street 
Higganum,  Conn. 

-  Maker  of  the  origi- 
nal  CLARK 
f ^  Disk  H ar- 
rows  and 
w ^  Plows. 


Saves  Worry 
for  Man  &  Beast 

]^0-FLY  has  been  used 
^  by  thousands  of  farm¬ 
ers,  dairymen,  stockmen, 
for  many  years. 

A  spraying  liquid  that  is  guaranteed 
to  keep  flies  away ;  to  be  absolutely 
harmless.  Will  not  gum  hair  or 
taint  milk.  Ask  your  dealer 
— or  send  $1.75  for  gallon 

can,  NO-FLY  sprayer,  and  _ 

money -back  guarantee.  |HPR1[ 
Dealer’s  name  appreciated. 

W.  D.  Carpenter  Company 
Box  50  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


LEAN,  dry  sawdust 
makes  an  ideal  bedding 
for  cows,  and  is  highly 
recommended  b  y  re¬ 
liable  dairy  authorities. 
Economical  and  easy  to  use. 
Keeps  the  barns  clean  and  sanitary. 
Write  today  for  prices. 

We  alse  sell  Baled  Skavings  for  bedding,  in  carload  lots. 

BAKER  BOX  CO. 

84  FOSTER  ST.,  WORCESTER.  MASS 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Current  prices  and  news  at  New  Tori;  and 
Ollier  jilacos  noted. 

m:w  yokk,  ai  gust  30,  ioit. 


RfTTER. 


rrii-es  are  une-lialf  cent  higher  on  the  bet 


ter  grades,  but  bnsiness  is  light  at  the  ad¬ 

vance.  Packing  stock  and  city  made  are 
scarce. 

Creamery,  fancy  lb .  i'Sh® 

Good  to  Choice  .  40  @  42 

bower  Grades .  3ti  @  3'J 

Dairy,  best .  42  @  42h^ 

Common  to  Good .  36  @  40 

City  made .  3a  @  38 

Packing  Stock .  34  ®  36 

Process  .  36  ®  40 


Elgin,  111.,  butter  market,  4l  cents. 


CHEESE. 


Thre  has  been  a  fractional  advance  both 
here  and  at  interior  markets,  and  dealers 
holding  out  tirmly  for  top  figures,  or  even  more 
on  fancy  graces. 


Whole  Milk,  fancy  . 

Good  to  choice . 

Lower  grades . 

24  @ 
2'2  @ 
18  @ 
17  ® 

21  !4 

2:i‘i. 

22 
isL, 

Fair  to  good . 

9  @ 

15 

Watertown,  N.  Y . 

22jv@ 

2:>H 

Utica,  N.  Y . 

22%@ 

23 

Plymouth,  Wis . 

23 

EGGS. 

'I'lie  market  is  somewhat  weaker. 

am]  m 

‘arl>.v 

<inaliiies  lower.  Supplies  of  this  grade  are  not 
large,  but  prices  have  been  so  high  that  con¬ 
sumption  has  fallen  off  considerably.  There  is 
some  trade  in  storage  stock,  with  well  toward 
40  cents  for  the  best. 


White,  choice  to  fancy .  53  @  54 

Medium  togood .  48  @  51 

Mixed  colors,  best .  48  @  4U 

Common  to  good .  40  @  46 

Gathered,  best .  45  ®  50 

Medium  to  good  .  35  @  40 

l.ower  grades .  25  @  30 

Storage,  best .  30  @  40 


LIVE  STOCK, 

Native  Steers .  ..... 

Bulls . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  ILs  . 

Culls . 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

Lambs  . 

Hogs . 


8  50 
610 
450 
15  00 
8  00 
6  00 
14  00 
18  00 


@14  15 
@  9  00 
@  8  75 
@17  00 
@12  00 
@10  50 
@16  50 
@19  50 


FRUITS. 

Apples  in  light  supiily  and  selling  well,  as 
the  Hood  of  early  drojis  has  been  disposed  of. 
The  peach  market  is  overloaded  with  medium 
and  under  grades,  many  of  which  have  gone 
under  per  six-basket  crate.  Choice  yellow 
varieties  have  gone  mainly  around  ^!2.2.5.  Ber¬ 
ries  arriving  largely  in  poor  condition.  Choi<‘e 
huckleberries  brought  up  to  18  cents.  Pears  in¬ 
creasing  in  supply  and  bringing  good  prices. 
Eastern  mnskmelons  very  irregular  in  <iuality. 
and  going  low  unless  fancy.  The  best  trade 
demands  the  Western  labelled  melons. 


Apples,  Wealthy,  bbl . 

Oldenburg  . 

Common  Hummer  sorts  . 

Drops  and  Culls,  bu . 

Crabapp  es,  hu . 

Blackberries,  qt . 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

Muskmelons,  bu . 

Watermelons,  carload . 

Peaches,  Del.  and  Md.,  crate 

West  Va.,  crate . 

Pennsylvania,  crate . 

.Jersey,  crate . 

Nearby,  16-qt.  bkt, . 

Grapes,  41b.  bkt . 

Raspberries,  red,  pint  . 

Uears,  Le  Conte,  bbl . 

Kieffer,  bbl . 

Bartlett,  bbl . 

Clapp’s  Favorite,  bbl.  ... 
Plums,  Hlb.  bkt . . 
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•VEGETABLES. 


I'otuto  market  is  quite  strong  on  moderate 
arrivals,  thougli  not  much  change  in  price  is 
noted.  Good  qualities  arc  being  retailed  from 
peddlers’  wagons  at  2  to  3  cents  per  pound. 
Sweets  are  higlier,  in  some  cases  up  to  per 
i)arr(d.  Cucumbers,  lettuce  and  peppers  very 
low,  tlie  late  rains  having  brought  the  jieppers 
along  rapidly.  Desirable  grades  of  onions  are 
higher;  poor  stock  very  low.  Tomatoes  in  largo 
supply  and  lower  except  for  best. 


Potatoes — Long  Island,  bbl . 

Del.  and  Md  . 

Jersey . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl . 

Beets,  bbl . 

Carrots,  bbl . 

Cabbage,  bbl . 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket . 

Onions.  Oran  c  Co.,  ICOlb  bag  . 

Nearby,  bu . . . 

Peppers,  bbi . 

String  Beans  bu . . . 

Turnips,  bbl . 

Squash,  bbl . 

Egg  Plants,  bu . 

Peas,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  ^-bu.  bkt . 

Nearby.  3  pk.  box  . 

Horseradish,  169  lbs . 

Lima  Beans,  bu . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Sweet  Corn,  nearby,  190  . 

Pickles,  bbl . 

Okra,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  bbl . 

Celery,  . . 

Kale,  bbl . 
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Ambitious  Youths 

Sons  of  florists  and  market  e  ar  d  e  nera.  who 
have  had  practical  working  expei  ieiice  in  the  green¬ 
house  and  gardeu,  who  may  desire  to  enter  a 
broaiier  field  and  change  their  vocation  to  a  mer¬ 
cantile  pursuit,  should  find  their  opportunity  now. 
If  interested  communicate,  giving  particulars  as  to 
aj:0,  experience,  salary  expected,  etc.,  wiiu 

Seedsman,  P.  0.  Box  1721,  New  Yo*-k  City 


New  York  State  Veterinary  College  York  Uni- 

versity,  N.  Y.  Oity.  Four  year  course,  FREE  SCHOLAR* 
SWPS.  Address,  Deaa  W*  HORACE  HOSKINS.  338  E.  23tb  St.,  New  York 


A^mallFflrm  IN  CALIFORNIA  will  ma\e  you 
A  Olilall  idi  In  money  with  less  work.  Youwi 


more 

money  witli  less  worx.  you  will  live 
longer  and  better.  Delightful  elimato.  Kiclisoil. 
prices.  Kasy  terms.  Sure  profits.  Hospitable  neigh¬ 
bors.  C^ood  roads,  schools  and  churches.  Write  for 
our  San  Joaquin  Valley  Illustrated  folders,  free.  C.  L. 
Scagraves,  Industrial  Commissioner  A.T.  S  S.  F.Ry.,1963  Ry-  Exch..  Chicago 


Gasoline  Engines  (Rebuilt)  For  Sale 

5  H.  P.  on  skids;  7,  10. 12  and  15  H.  P.  on  trucks. 
Oveitiaiiled:  good  running  order;  *-2  to  new 
prieos.  Sold  on  trial.  Got  prices  and  proposition. 
The  Arbucklo-Ryan  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


FORT)  O  AV  N  F  R  S 

WRITE  FORDESORTP-i  vnON  SPCEHLEH 
TION  and  PRICE  of  the  «-*  UUIS  drCCULCH 

It  will  save  you  gasoline  and  remove  cavbon  from 
your  engine.  F.  M.  Davis,  R.  0.  No.  1,  Cincinnatus,  N.i. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  It  known  here. 
This  Rate  will  be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  No  displ^  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobb^s  and  general  manufacturers’  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  heaflings  on  other  pages. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week's  issue. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Clean  dry  hand  milkers  for  certified 
dairy;  I"  I'ows;  no  oiits'^e  work:  wages.  .$40 
.■ind  maintenance.  RARITAN  'VALLEY  FARMS, 
Somerville,  N.  J. 


H.VVE  farm  in  Connecticut,  with  2.“00  or  more 
White  Leghorns  and  Rhode  Island  Red  hens 
and  want  a  competent  man  on  i)roflt-sharing 
plan,  with  small  guaranteed  salary.  Address, 
with  references,  LOOK  BOX  G,  I’almer,  Mass. 


W.VXTED — Competent  woman  on  farm  as  cook 
and  general  houseworker;  fainil.v  three  adults. 
.\I1  city  conveniences.  Iteply  fully  stating*  na¬ 
tionality,  references,  experience,  etc.  AL- 
DKLANO,  PAAVLING,  NEAV  YORK. 


HELP  W.ANTED — Alan  wanted  on  a  small 
place  inmiediately,  adjacent  to  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  2  cows,  2  pigs,  100  chickens,  100  diu-ks, 
garden,  small  lawn;  must  be  a  tetotaler,  honest, 
capable,  ro.spectfiil,  willing.  A  permanent  idace 
to  the  right  party.  Address  stating  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  Including  ago  and  wages,  also  na¬ 
tionality  iti  the  first  letter.  Address  W-S, 
1013  Hansom  St.  ITiila.,  Pa. 


W.VNTED — Single  man  to  work  in  certified 
dairy  barn;  Sharpies  milker  used.  Also  man 
for  farm;  good  wages.  HILL  TOP  FARM, 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


W.VNTED — By  an  American  Protestant  couple 
a  position  as  superintendent  and  matron  of  an 
institution,  or  manager  of  a  first-cln.ss  farm. 
If  you  can  appreciate  the  services  of  an  ex¬ 
perienced  couple  for  this  kind  of  work  should 
Eke  to  hear  from  you.  NO.  24.54,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


I'TR.ST-CLASS  firrmer  ou  IRO-a.  farm  in  Penna. 

to  work  it  on  salary  anil  share  of  profit;  in 
fine  state  of  cultivation  and  furnished  with  all 
machinery.  NO.  2442,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POt'LTRYAIAN,  single,  forty  dollars  with  room 
and  board;  early  advaucenient  on  commercial 
plant;  state  experience.  Address  NO.  24(,2, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.VNTED — Calf  man,  single,  experienced  in 
feeding;  also  take  care  dry  cows,  willing  to 
do  anything  reipiired.  Steady  position,  good 
wages;  state  age  and  exneriem  e.  Ad4lress 
lIERDSAi.VN,  Wood  Brook  I'arms,  Aletucheu, 
N.  J. 


W.VNTED — Sii>gle  man  ns  milker  and  general 
caretaker  of  small  herd  on  Long  Island;  .$35 
a  month  with  boanl  and  room;  steady  job; 
slate  age,  nationality,  and  experience.  NO, 
215C,,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.VNTED — By  September  15,  or  before,  ener¬ 
getic,  young,  single  man  to  operate  smalt 
retail  milk  route;  select,  trade;  40  miles  from 
,\ew  A'ork  City.  Reiily  to  NO.  2450,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 


W-ANTED — A  good  farmer  as  tenant  on  a  370- 
acre  farm,  next  year,  near  I’rinceton,  N.  J. ; 
20  acres  in  woo<!s  and  pasture.  25  in  orchard,  the 
rest  good  tillable  land;  wilt  rent  on  shares, 
with  or  without  orchard,  to  a  live  man;  g:,ol 
farm  house  with  modern  improvements.  No  one 
nt'cil  ai>ply  unless  ho  has  a  record  for  aol)rlety, 
iionesty  and  success.  .'Send  record,  stating  age 
and  family,  to  EDWARD  HOWE,  Princeton, 
N.  .T. 


W.VNTED — Married  working  farm  superintend¬ 
ent  on  an  estate  of  hundred  acres.  Must  un¬ 
derstand  butter-making  and  up-to-date  farming. 
Wife  to  board  four  in  lielp.  High  grade  ref¬ 
erences  only.  Splendid  position  to  right  man. 
Address,  giving  full  particulars,  NO.  2437,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryinan  farmer  to  look 
after  gentleman’s  estate.  28  .VLLEN  .ST., 
Hudson,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED,  honest  farmer,  to  oneraf<-  l.'O- 
acre  Penna.  farm  on  shares;  fully  stocked  and 
etiuipped  with  up-to-date  macliinery.  L.st  r  f- 
erenee  required.  N'O.  2441,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Good  herdsman  who  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstands  farming,  to  act  as  working  fort*- 
man  for  small  estate;  married  and  willing  to 
board  two  or  three  hands;  good  position  to 
right  man.  New  York  State;  give  full  tuir- 
tieulars.  Address  NO.  2453,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  FARMER  (Protestant),  able  to  mil'; 

five  cows,  team  or  other  farm  work.  .T.  O. 
HAI.E,  Bytield,  Mass. 


WANTED — Alarried  man  who  understands  poul¬ 
try  and  gardening,  to  work  with  owner;  shares 
or  salary,  on  farm  in  Hudson  Valley.  Wife  must 
be  willing  to  board  owner.  Modern  house  with 
all  improvements.  Must  be  high-class  people 
with  good  references.  Address  NO.  2450,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  W.VN’TKD  —  At  once.  Small 
Guernsey  herd,  most  of  which  are  on  A.  R. 
work.  Must  understand  feeding  and  he  a  good 
milker,  clean  In  habits  and  around  the  dairy 
and  get  results.  Married  man  preferred. 
HILLSWOLD  FARM,  Shrewsbury,  Mass. 


WANTED — Experienced  poultryinan  for  iirivate 
place;  state  age  and  other  rarticulars.  WAD- 
DINGTON  FARM,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


WANTED — A  responsible  couple  for  small  farm; 

live  in  ottnier’s  house;  man  good  gardener  and 
handy  with  tools  assist  generally;  woman  first- 
class  housekeeper  and  co^'k;  owner  spends  week¬ 
ends.  Address  ROUGHLANDS,  'VVashington, 
Conn. 


■WANTED  by  September  15  a  competent  herds- 
nian;  single  and  clean  of  habits,  to  care  for 
purebred  Jersey  lierd  In  New  Jersey;  only  first- 
class  men  need  apply.  Reply  to  NO.  2458,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED — Strong,  sober,  single  man  as  teamster 
for  private  estate;  must  be  good  ploughman 
and  able  to  handle  teams;  knowledge  of  farm 
implements;  wages  .$43,  board  and  room  found; 
references  requireil.  .Vpply  SUPT.  IIARKNESS 
E.STATE,  Waterford,  Ct. 


W.VNTED — Marri*‘d.  farm-bred  man,  who  has 
taken  college  poultry  course,  to  organize  and 
work  a  ponllry  and  dairy  farm  between  Buf¬ 
falo,  and  Pittsburgh  on  shares.  NO.  2457,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — In  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  a  middle-aged 
woman  of  refinement  us  working  housekeeper 
in  a  family  of  two;  must  be  accustomed  to  live 
in  the  country  year  around;  references  re¬ 
quired;  will  be  treated  as  one  of  the  family. 
For  further  particulars  adVlress  NO.  2421,  care 
Rural  New-Yoiker. 


Situations  Wanted 


F-VRM  MANAGER  or  Supt.,  at  liberty  Nov.  1st; 
$1,800.00.  NO.  2.30C,  care  Iturai  New-Yorker. 


W.VNTED — Ry  young  married  Yankee  farmer 
and  business  man,  position  as  manager  of  a 
farm  breeding  purebred  hogs,  preferably  Bork- 
shires:  am  an  agricultural  college  graduate  and 
thoroughly  understand  farming  and  its  branches. 
Nil.  24.S0.  cure  Iturai  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  ns  superintendent  of  private 
-estate  by  American  man;  small  family;  many 
years’  practical  exiierienee:  very  best  refer¬ 
ences.  NO.  2412,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN — Thorough,  practical  experience, 

hahincing  rations,  Babeoek  test,  etc.;  Guern¬ 
seys  preferred;  best  of  references.  HARRY  S. 
BRIGGS,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 


I’OI'LTRY  M.VN — lias  20  years’  experience 

with  leading  eoininerciul  houses;  expert  in 
handling  mammoth  incubators;  able  to  build 
up  new  plant;  results  guaranteed;  married,  no 
children;  location  immaterial;  salary  or  share 
wanted.  Box  150,  1508  Second  Ave.,  New 
Y'ork. 


F.VRM  MANAGER  at  liberty  Oct.  1st;  Amer¬ 
ican,  age  2,9;  life  cxiierience;  scientific  train¬ 
ing  and  practical  knowledge  of  all  farm  opera- 
linns;  best  i-eferences  furnished.  Address  NO. 
24113,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


F-\RM  or  estate  manager,  college  training  and 
tell  years  experience  in  practical  farming, 
especially  dairying.  Will  be  open  for  engage¬ 
ment  ou  October  Ist;  can  furnish  first-class  ref- 
ercnc<-s:  temperate  and  good  manager  of  help. 
NO.  2445,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I’OSIITON  WANTED — Gardener,  caretaker, 

private  estate;  twenty-seven,  married,  two 
chililren;  experienced  under  glass  and  outside; 
flowers,  fruit,  vegetables,  stock;  Cornell  course 
lloriculture;  references;  state  salary  first  let¬ 
ter.  NO.  2449,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


M.VRRIED  MAN  with  working  family  wishes 
to  make  a  change;  would  work  by  month, 
cash,  rent  or  shares  or  buy  on  easy  terms;  best 
references.  NO.  2455,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  farm  foreman 
or  farm  teamster  on  gentleman’s  place;  life 
experience  In  farming;  strictly  temperate,  no 
use  of  tobacco;  single,  good  reference.  NO, 
2461,  care  Rural  New-'Yorker. 


PARMER  and  gardener,  single  man,  wants 
position  by  September  15th  on  gentleman’s 
farm;  experience  with  greenhouses,  flowers, 
vegetables  and  fruits;  understands  all  kinds  cf 
farm  work  and  cows,  liorses,  poultry;  host 
references.  NO.  2-147,  care  Rural  New-'Yorker. 


OPEN  for  engagement  from  Nov.  1st  to  April 
Isl:  in  Florida;  twenty  years  experience  in 
marketing  fruit  and  produce;  competent  to 
manage  large  acreage.  L.  A.  Page,  I’almyra, 

N.  J. 


F.VUM  MANAGER  with  experience,  energy  and 
ability,  open  for  engagement;  qualified  to 
liandle  any  agricnltnral  euteriirise.  NO.  2438, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POFLTRYM.VN,  managed  own  90-acre  farm 
successfully  for  ten.  years,  seeks  same  position 
on  large  plant;  understands  farming,  fruit, 
vegetables;  can  manage  country  place;  own  farm 
sold  to  settle  estate.  NO.  2451,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


F.VRMER  and  gardener  wants  position  as  fore¬ 
man  on  gentleman’s  place;  married,  i;  > 
ciiildren;  wife  willing  to  board  a  few  men;  best 
references.  JOHN  ISAKSON,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  manager  of  poultry 
plant;  large  or  small,  or  of  gentleman’s  place 
tliat  includo  poultry  and  vegetables;  twenty 
years’  practical  experience  in  ail  liranches:  <;r 
will  accept  management  of  small  farm.  Ref- 
cn’iiccs,  H.  M.  KENNER,  Ambler,  Pa. 


G.VRDENER  or  working  suiierintendent  on  pri¬ 
vate  estate  with  practical  experience  in  all 
branches;  understands  tlie  care  of  lawns,  drive¬ 
ways,  trees,  shrubs,  hedges;  also  care  of  fruit 
trees,  spraying,  pruning  at  prcqier  time,  vege- 
lables,  farming,  care  of  stock  and  poultry. 
Had  taken  college  course  on  agriculture  and 
liorlicultiiro  wlieii  a  boy  cn  the  otlier  side.  I  have 
made  a  specialty  on  buttermaking;  nothing  but 
permanent  iiosition  where  good  man  w!U  lie  a;)- 
I.reciated  will  be  considered;  exceptional  refer¬ 
ences;  copy  of  same  will  bo  sent  on  request;  at 
present  employed,  but  desirous  of  making  a 
cliange;  married,  one  child;  will  consider  $8i) 
per  month  with  all  privileges  and  furiiislu  d 
cottage.  Address  P.  O.  383,  Westbury,  Long 
Island. 


W.VNTED — First-class  farm  superintendent  and 
orchardist  desires  to  make  a  change;  technical 
man — Oregon  and  New  Jersey  methods;  age  80; 
work  can  be  seen;  best  references  and  record. 
NO.  2418  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


■  FOR  RENT — 200-acro  dairy  farm,  20  miles 
north  Ringhamton,  N.  Y.;  easy  terms;  write 
particulars.  GUS  IIAWKEN,  95  Elmhurst,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich. 


WORTH  MORE  'I'lIAN  DOUBLE— 212  acres  at 
$19;  line  buildings;  good  location;  an  ideal 
sto<-k  farm.  Address  WELLINGTON  CROSS, 
Fiiltonville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.VLE — -Dairy  farm,  fully  equipped  with 
James’  complete  outfit;  $2,000  milk  house, 
Empire  milker,  water  system,  etc. ;  room  for 
40  cows;  about  260  acres.  Inquire  DR. 
GEORGE  LENZ,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


150  ACRES,  stock,  crops  and  t"ols;  near  town; 

immediate  possession.  J.  W.  ROWLANDS, 
Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


W.VNTED — Small  village  farm;  essentials,  com- 
fortalile  dwelling  and  goo<l  transportation 
facilities;  all  cash.  Box  45,  Forest  Glen,  Md. 


W.VNTED — To  rent  or  buy  small  or  medium 
farm  near  the  Hudson  or  surroundings.  NO. 
2448,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SONS  enlisted,  must  sell  30-cow  farm;  modern 
house;  5e  trolley  to  city;  stock  crops  com¬ 
plete.  BOX  1226,  Springfield,  Muss. 


FOR  S.VLE — 420-acre  farm  in  Txmdoun  Co.,  Vn,. 

26  miles  trom  Washington,  1).  C. ;  360  a<Tes 
under  cultivation;  tine  crops  growing;  stix’kcd 
and  fully  equipped;  excellent  neighborhood  and 
loeation;  healthy  all  the  year  climate.  Nl). 
2446,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


.V  DECIDED  farm  bargain,  300  acres  in  Now 
York’s  famous  Central  Herkimer  County:  with 

or  without  stoe'k;  special  indneemeef  fi,|. 

September  purchase,  BOX  12!»,  Poland,  Her¬ 
kimer  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.VLE — Fine  dairy  farm,  155  acres,  near 
Ithaca;  main  valley  road,  good  buildings,  21 
head  stock  and  tools  if  desired.  Ill  health. 
Address  WILLI.V.M  HOWDEN,  Richford,  New 
York. 


WANT  to  hire  Maine  farm,  buy  latcn-.  Good 

buildings  near  good  .s<-hools.  Send  full 
description  and  terms  to  NO.  2460,  i-are 

Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  SETTLE  estate  expert  poiiltr.v  man  will 
sell  interest  in  !>0-acre  poultr.v  farm;  $5, (KID 
required.  NO.  2452,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  S.VLE — 78-acre  farm;  good  buildings,  fer¬ 
tile  land.  Bargain.  Write  for  particulars. 
BOX  Cl,  Wycombe,  Bucks  Co.,  I’a. 


$7,500  BTWS  dairy,  crops  and  use  of  hiirn  and 
si!o.  Full  particulars  on  application;  ma.v 
consider  sale  or  lease  of  farm.  NO.  2439,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MTCITIG.VN  Dairy  Farm  for  sale;  130  acri's,  2'Vi. 

miles  from  oity  of  2,500,  i/t  mile  to  state 
road;  two  silos,  .stable  room  for  25  head  cattle, 
five  horses,  plenty  of  otlier  buildings;  18  acres 
Alf.alfa,  400  sugar  maples,  new  lionse  witli 
furnace,  large  orchard;  I’rico  $10,400,  Iialf 
cash,  balance  mortgage.  Possession  any  lime. 
All-  will  aptiar  only  once.  Get  busy.  C.  L. 
LO'WE,  Hudson,  Midi. 


FOR  SALE — A  fine,  level  farm,  witli  all  stock 
and  tools  and  crops;  one-lmlf  mile  from  Ml. 
M.arloii  Station.  For  full  particulars  write  to 
C.  and  G.  .Must  sell.  KLUBENSPIES,  Mt. 
Jlarion,  N.  Y. 


140-ACRB  level,  sandy  loam,  potato  and  grain 
farm;  well  located;  Central  New  York.  NO. 
2-143,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


F.VUM — 10  acres;  large  house,  burns,  orcliani; 

near  school;  price,  $1,500.  ELLIE  W.  HICBY, 
Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


FAltM  WANTED— Central  New  York  pre¬ 

ferred;  give  full  particulars.  NO.  2440,  earo 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


OLD  IIOMBSTE.-VD,  good  liinesloiie  land  of  16;i 
acres  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley;  good  water 
and  macadam  roads;  because  of  ill  lieultli  will 
he  sold  by  owner.  Write  me  for  description. 
Address  P.  E.  SHAVER,  Staunton,  Va.,  Rt.  1. 


444  ACUE.S,  2  sets  buildings,  good  farm  land, 
lots  of  timber,  $12  an  ai-.!.  Write  tlie 
owner  for  full  iiarticulars.  O.  NoBLE,  Ar¬ 
lington,  Vt. 


194  .VeUES,  adjoining  ineoriiorated  village  and 
Colgate  University  campus.  M.  E.  COI.E- 
i,'l!0\E.  llamiltoii,  N.  Y. 


OLD  WINSHIP  HOMESTEAD  FOR  SALE.— Ex¬ 
cellent  farm,  140  acres,  ou  new  State  Road, 
Owego  Valley,  mile  from  town;  for  sale  on 
easy  terms.  Large  house  and  barns,  good'  repair; 
h.ithroom.  furnace,  electric  llglits;  must  he  sold 
witliout  delay,  account  closing  estate.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  address  R.  C.  PXTCU,  Berkshire,  Tioga 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S^VI.E — Two  village  farms;  60  acres;  Iniild- 
ing.s  new;  .several  acres  muck:  equipped  .30- 
aere  i>ouUry  plant;  fine  buildings.  JOHN 
SHOWERS,  Williamstown,  N.  Y. 

F.VRM  WANTED  for  about  $3, .500;  equit.v  in  2- 
faraily  hou.sa  in  Arlington.  N.  J.;  will  add 
small  amount  casli.  HARRY  VAIL,  New  Mil¬ 
ford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAI.E — Ciioice  farms  in  t!>e  I'elelirati d 
Connecticut  River  Valley.  For  further  partic¬ 
ulars  address  tlie  owners.  APLl.N  &  Bt'G- 
JtEE,  Putney,  Vermont. 


Miscellaneous 


SIX  IIOR.SE  I.  II.  C.  gasoline  hay  press;  16x1  i 
liale  fliamber;  good  condition;  sale  or  cx- 
cliange  for  automobile;  must  be  in  good  sliape. 
.I.V.S.  D.  II.-VRVEY,  Deer  Park,  Ind. 


DK.VFTED  M.VN  must  sell  his  new  tractors. 

'L’wo  All-Purpose  Tractors  were  ordered  from 
tlie  Advuiice-Rumely  Company’s  factory  at  La- 
Porte,  Ind.,  before  the  tractor  expert  of  tills 
firm  was  drafted  for  the  war.  Tlie  linn  now 
li'ssolves  and  Hie  two  tractors  are  for  sale  for 
$1500.  Tliey  have  now  arrived  and'  will  lie  sold 
new  jnst  as  they  came  from  the  factorv,  wliose 
)  rice  for  them  is  .$950  each.  li.VBCOCK  A 
MHORB,  Rockville,  Md. 


W.VNTED — A  small  tractor,  prcferaiily  a  Moline; 

shite  coudltioa,  wtiere  located  and  price.  NO. 
2444,  caro  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.VNTED — “Friend”  I’ony  Power  S])ra.vcr:  .Toliii 
Deere  or  Kemp  Climax  Manure  Siireader. 
Prices  rea.souable.  FRANK  R.  REID,  Cumlier- 
huul,  Md. 


ELBERl’.V.  Readies  extras,  $1.25  Inisliel;  2 
lir.sliels  delivered.  $3.50;  Niagara  and  Concord 
grapes,  $5.00,  100  llis  deliverd.  D.VNIKL 

1  <riE'’()Y'.  Euglisli  Walnut  Orchard,  J.oi-k- 
liort,  N.  Y. 


I  GOT  about  70,000  feet  lioinloek,  109,000  feet 
beech  and  maple;  would  sell  standing  or  will 
make  contract.  GUSTAV  RUETZLER,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.VLE — 16-H.  P.  “Cluirter”  gasolene  en¬ 
gine,  witli  all  fixtures  in  gnoil  sliape;  wood 
.saw;  “Kelly”  diijilex  corn  mill,  “St.  .Vilains” 
fodder  shredder;  mill  stones,  witli  all  fixtures; 
<il  cake  cnishcr.  Great  liargain.  “CAST.Vl.IA 
F.VR.M,”  Keswi<-k,  Albemarle  Co.,  Va. 


.SIXTEEN  liover  Hall  pipe  hnnxler  outfit;  per¬ 
fect  condition;  .$65.  R.  J.  WILBER,  I'lcas- 
aiit  Valley,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.VLE — 10  acres  of  tine  Irisli  potato  land 
■'in  Duval  Co..  Florida,  one  mile  from  station; 
12  miles  from  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Owner  drafted; 
will  .sell  it  clieup.  E.  E.  MARCUS,.  White- 
liouse,  Fla. 


LOST — Purse  containing  $18  cash,  2  pawn 
tickets,  cliaiitTeur’s  license  ami  identilicati  r 
card,  registration  card.  Liberal  reward  to 
finder.  ll.VKRY  .SCIINOOR,  North  Castle,  N.  Y., 
care  S,  D.  Tompkins,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Box  47. 


FOR  SALE — One  No.  40  W.  S.  Cream  Separator; 

cost  price  $35;  wnll  sell  for  .$20;  used  only 
three  or  four  months.  1).  C.  WINTER'l'ON, 
Flemlngton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Four  carloads  of  green  cut  'riinolliy 
and  clover  liay.  LOTTIE  D.VVIS,  Cazenovia, 
New  York. 


A.  comfortable  and  commodious 
Bungalowon  thepopular  crafts 
men  lines.  Has  every  built-in 
convenience.^^  ^ 

Factory-to-user  $  I  |  L 
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Send  Today  for  FREE  Book  of  Home  Plans! 
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Gordon-VanTine  Co. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

6473  Gordon  Street  Davenport,  Iowa 

Established  Half  a  Century 
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GORDON-VAN  TINE  CO. 

B473  Gordon  St.,  Davenport,  Iowa 

Please  send  me  FREE  the  books  chec 

□  Gordon- Van  Tine 
Home  Plan  Book 

□  Building  Material 
Catalog 


Roofing 

Samples 


6-rooni  modern 
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finish.  Every  C9nvcniience. 


iteriul  complete 


price  formal 


To  Readers  of  Rural  New-Yorker: 


Gordon- Van  Tine’s  Guarantee  of  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back  is  full 

protection  to  the  readers  of  this  paper. 


The  Little  Farmer — Drafted  for  Home  Service 


Homewood  Farm  Barns,  Property  of  IVm.  Bttitenvorth,  Moline,  111. 


A  SOURCE  OF 

A  ^reat  man}’’  motorists  lo(^k  upon  tlie  tires  they 
use  simply  as  a  source  of  expense. 

TlTey  consider  the  purchase  of  sucli  equipment  as 
iust  one  unprofitable  investment  after  anotlier. 

But  the  Cioodyear  user  looks  upon  his  tires  s<nne- 
what  differently' — he  sees  in  them  a  source  of  real 
saving. 

For  he  realizes  that  tires  are  necessary  to  the 
usefulness  of  his  car,  and  that  the  extra  service 
Goodyears  give  is  jiust  so  much  clear  gain. 

'rhis  extra  service  that  Goodyears  give  is  not 
fanciful  nor  speculative,  it  is  very  real.. 

It  includes  more  miles  than  could  safely  be  expected 
from  other  tires — more  comfort,  and  greater  freedom 
from  trouble. 

It  is  due  to  the  conditions  under  \\  hich  Goodyear 
'hires  are  built,  and  to  the  materials  which  go  into 
them. 

.  It  is  the  end  to  \\  Inch  every  energ}^^  and 
impulse  of  these  great  factories  is  spent. 

Goodyear  users  may  well  look  upon 
their  tires  as  a  source  of  real  saving  — 

Goodyear  Tires  are  built  to  be  just  that." 

They  are  made  to  endure,  to  deliver  the 
highest  type  of  satisfaction  under  all  con¬ 
ditions  of  service. 

They  are  large  of  girth  and  thick  (ff  tread, 
that  they  may  stand  the  scuff  and  pummel- 
ing  of  the  road  without  faltering. 


REAL  SAVING 

The}^  are  stout  of  structure  and  tough  of  substance, 
that  they  may  wear  slowly  and  with  stubborn  reluc¬ 
tance. 

More  Goodyear  Tires  are  sold  in  these  United 
States  today  than  any. other  brand. 

'Fhis  would  not  be  true  if  Goodyears  offered  any¬ 
thing  less  than  conspicuously  better  value. 

And  the  margin  of  Goodyear  leadership  is  con¬ 
stantly  grou  ing  greater. 

Which  is  clear  evidence  that  the  better  value  in 
Goodyear  Tires  is  consistent  and  invariable. 

Sometime  you  will  'Come  to  Goodyear  Tires — 
sometime  you  will  reap  the  benefit  of  the  extra 
service  they*  give. 

When  YOU  do  come  to  them,  buy  them  of  the 
Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealer  near  you. 

He  is  equipped  and  ready  to  help  you  get  from 
Goodyear  Tires  the  final  mile  of  service 
we  have  built  into  them 

That  is  his  mission,  one  he  is  pledged 
to  fulfill  with  all  the  abilities  at  his  com¬ 
mand. 

Ask  this  Dealer  to  tell  you  about  Good¬ 
year  Tubes^ — better  tubes — and  what  they 
mean  in  lowering  tire  costs. 

And  ask  him  to  show  you  the  Goodyear 
Tire-Saver  Kit,  which,  as  a  primary  factor 
in  tire  conservation,  certainly  should  be 
in  vour  car. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  6c  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 


“  The  Farmers’  Side  ” 

Give  Us  Men — not  Advice 


have  the  plow  and  the  six  liorses  all  riKht.  but 
nearly  all  the  work  done  on  our  200  acres  of  produc¬ 
tive  soil  is  done  with  a  two  or  three-horse  team.  Mr. 
I’rice  is  in  error  about  a  scareity  of  hox>e  ixower  on 
the  farms,  refrardless  of  the  number  sent  to  Europe. 
There  are  idle  woi'k  horses  on  almost  every  farm, 
nearly  every  day  in  the  yeai*,  and  so  many  of  them 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  market  for  anything  but 
shippers.  There  is  too  much  motive  power  on  the 
farms,  because  there  is  no  extra  help  to  save  crops. 

THEORY  AND  rRAOTIOE.— A  city  man  consi¬ 
ders  the  plowing  and  planting  of  a  whole  farm,  re¬ 
gardless  of  fertility  or  care  of  the  yield  as  efficiency. 
Does  he  know  any  manufactm*er  who  partly  finishes 
unlimited  material  as  a  preliminary  for  selling  a 


to  speed  for  some  one,  limited  horse  power  is  suffi¬ 
cient  on  the  farms.  There  are  always  a  few  mis¬ 
guided  fanners  who  take  advice,  and  the  advisers 
who  influenced  the  tearing  np  of  too  much  soil  can 
see  “calamity  fields”  enough  to  show  the  good  they 
did. 

THE  NEED  OF  WORKERS.— We  have  watched 
the  factories,  politics,  etc.,  drain  the  farms  of  its 
brain  and  brawn  until  now  there  is  little  left  but  the 
imbeciles,  and  production  is  but  50  per  cent,  of 
capacity.  Habit,  self-intei*est  and  patriotism  all 
tantalize  us  now,  but  our  hands  are  tied.  Our  lesson 
has  been  learned.  Grain  handled  by  incompetent  help 
has  rotteil.  I  husketl  57  corn  shocks  in  one  row  last 
Fall,  each  and  evei\v  one  dowm,  and  partly  deciayed, 

after  I  h.ad  made  tens 
of  tlnnisands  ejxrlier  in 
life,  none  of  which 
fell.  The  men  who 
cut  and  set  them  up 
had  r‘i!.5  per  day  for  de¬ 
struction,  and  I  ask 
what  induc'ement  is 
there  to  plant  more 
th.an  we  can  .save?  The 
advice  of  idealists  and 
men  who  think  they 
understand  far  ming 
will  do  no  good.  “Give 
xis  men”  and  we  will 
feed  the  world  at  even 
lower  prices  than  exist 
now.  We  want  to  do 
it  and  have  the  soil, 
the  rolling  stock  and 
the  know  how,  and  are 
not  afraid  to  pay  the 
riglit  kind  of  heliiers. 
An  ob-servation  for 
boys  and  young  men : 
There  will  be  no  place 
in  the  world  during 
the  next  generation 
where  a  family  with 
the  amount  of  land 
they  them.selves  can 
hamlle,  will  be  so  well 
fixed  ;is  on  a  farm. 
“The  farmer  starves 
last.”  W.  W.  RKYNOLUS. 
Ohio. 


The  End  of  a 
Wheat  Boom 


Mistaken  views. — There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  evidence  in  our  good  magazines  that 
educated  men,  who  do  jiot  fai-m,  know  infinitely 
more  of  our  failings,  duties  and  needs  than  the  men 
in  production.  Fully  half  the  farmers  understand 
their  business  as  well  as  any  other  riass  in  the  world 
do  theirs.  Influenced  l>y  a  close  association  with 
nature — the  best  place  for  good  thinking — changes  of 
weather,  quiet  Sabbaths,  long  happy  Winter  even¬ 
ings,  freedom  from  care  about  livelihood,  the  best 
periodicals  and  book.s,  a  feeling  of  security,  and  with 
the  companionship  of  animals  which  are  ])ersonal 
friends,  no  one  can  ap¬ 
ply  their  minds  bet¬ 
ter,  and  be  more  thor¬ 
oughly  educated  in  the 
things  worth  while. 

Further,  most  of  them 
realize  that  they  are 
where  man  was  put 
“to  increase,  multiply 
and  replenish  the 
earth,  and  subdue  it” 
and  they  never  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  partners  with 
the  Almighty,  each  do¬ 
ing  his  share,  and  .such 
a  relationship  must 
place  them  among  the 
top  grade  of  human¬ 
ity. 

FARM  E  DEC  A- 
TION. — I  am  a  farm¬ 
er  and  can  go  into  any 
office,  store  or  factory, 
and  make  a  better 
hand  in  the  rut 
there  than  any  man 
who  never  farmed  can 
make  on  a  farm.  I  can 
become  proficient  in 
any  of  them  in  a  few 
years,  while  after 
“making  a  hand”  on 
a  farm  for  52  years, 
studying  all  the  time, 
associating  with  men 
of  my  class  whose 
books  were  open,  own¬ 
ing,  breeding,  nursing 
and  feeding  animals 
for  40  years,  studying 
the  chemistry  of  soils, 
manures  and  feeds, 
handling  hundreds  of 
implements  and  tools 
dextrously,  I  am  “only 
a  farmer.”  There  is  no 
element  of  boasting  in 
this  because  I  am  per¬ 
son  ally  ac(iuainted 
with  more  than  100 
farmers  more  success¬ 
ful  wno  do  not  nee<l  to 
make  apologies  in  any 
society. 

MACHINERY  AND 
MEN. — »Such  being  the 
facts,  it  has  always  been  amu.sing  tu 
written  articles  bj-  our  advisers  and 
they  are  too  serious  under  the 


-./"-I 

Housewife  :  “  Say,  I’m  tired  of  this  everlasting  scolding  of  housewives  !  What  about  the  men  saving  a  bit  on  tobacco  and  beer?’’ 


rea<l  nicely 
critics,  but 
present  distress. 
Herewith  is  a  sample,  out  of  a  swivel  chair,  in  a 
trade  paper.  “When  the  editor  sees  farmers  using 
two  horses  and  a  single  share  plow,  instead  of  a 
six-horse  team  with  a  gang  plow  turning  three  fur¬ 
rows,  he  knows  tlmt  ignorance  is  costing  the  coun¬ 
try  dearly.”  Another  by  Theodore  H.  I’rice  in  tlie 
June  27th  Outlook,  overlooks  that  plowing  and 
planting  ai’e  the  smallest  part  of  the  work  with  a 
crop,  and  gives  us  a  nicely  written  di.scussion  of  the 
tractor  turning  three  furrows,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  its  adoption.  With  that  combination,  at 
my  age,  I  cun  plant  more  than  12  men  can  care  for 
and  save  at  harvest,  but  where  are  the  men?  We 


small  outpuIV  Wo  luivo  :i  six-horse  farm,  and 
would  gladly  woi-k  full  capacity,  but  we  work  as  it 
pays  us  best.  I  was  fortunate  in  saving  my  one 
boy  for  a  farmer,  but  if  Uncle  Sam  drafts  him,  we 
have  .six  horses  to  .sell  and  some  other  things.  A 
tractor  would  be  about  as  much  use  to  us  for  cul¬ 
tivating  corn  and  harvesting  as  a  flying  machine. 

LAKOR  SCARtTTY. — Now  do  not  think  we  are 
inefficient,  nor  that  ours  is  an  exceptional  case.  Very 
few  farms,  anywhere  in  t)hio,  have  any  men  on  them 
under  middle  age,  and  much  of  the  work  is  done  by 
old  men.  When  laborers  can  get  i?.'!  per  day  for  put¬ 
tering  eight  hours  at  public  work,  when  a  boy  after 
he  has  finished  school  can  get  a  “position”  behind  a 
counter  or  on  a  traction  car,  or  get  35  cents  an  hour 
on  roads  or  imblic  utilities.  <ir  if  lie  can  find  an  auto 


A  few  years  ago  a 
great  roar  was  made 
over  Stoner,  Miracle  or 
Marvelous  wheat  It 
was  to  revolutionize 
wheat  growing.  It 
spread  or  tillered  so 
that  two  pecks  would 
seed  an  acre— and  the 
price  was  only  .$5  per 
bushel.  A  man  brought 
us  n  sample  plant 
with  40  or  50  stems 
growing  togther,  as  a 
sample  of  what  this 
wheat  would  do.  It 
looked  as  if  someone  had  planted  a  dozen  kernels  to¬ 
gether  in  a  small  hole;  but  the  agent  claimed  it  all 
grew  from  one  seed.  Many  people  who  ought  to  have 
known  better  boosted  this  wheat,  and  held  the  price 
of  seed  at  a  big  figure  for  a  few  years.  Did  Time  is 
the  final  .iudge  of  such  things.  His  sharp  scythe 
finally  cuts  the  novelty  out  of  the  novelties,  and 
Miracle  and  Marvelous  have  fallen  by  the  wayside. 
They  or  “it”  i)roved  to  be  a  strain  of  Fulcaster,  and 
the  final  .show-down  puts  an  end  to  the  boom. 

In  Bulletin  117  of  the  Delaware  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  I’rof.  A.  E.  Grantham  reports  a  long  and  pains¬ 
taking  experiment  in  testing  the  tillering  of  Wintei- 
wheat.  There  were  06  varieties  planted  by  hand  and 
under  different  conditions,  in  order  to  test  their  pow¬ 
er  to  spread  or  tiller  and  the  effect  of  this  upon  the 
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yioltl.  As  t.iM‘  r*-su}f  *>f  this  study  i’rof.  ( J i-aiirli;tni 
says: 

The  fact  that  wheat  tillers  freely  under  the  proper 
conditions  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  ju-omoters  of 
seed  wheat  to  aid  in  the  sale  of  a  variety.  The  best  in¬ 
stance  of  this  has  been  before  the  public  quite  recently. 
A  strain  of  wheat  known  nnder  the  names  Stoner,  Alir- 
:iele  and  Alarvelovis  was  widely  adverti.sed  and  sold  as 
possess-inp  an  unusually  strong:  tillering  habit.  It  was 
claimed  that  only  two  or  three  pecks  of  seed  were  re¬ 
quired  per  acre.  The  fact  is  that  this  variety  tillers  no 
moi-e  freely  tli.au  many  others.  .  .  Specific  tests  have 

showm  it  to  be  in  no  way  superior  to  a  large  number  of 
well-known  vai-ieties.  The  idea  th.it  the  strain  of  wheat 
had  great  tillering  capacity  probably  originated  from 
observing  the  behavior  of  a  few  isolated  wheat  plants 
grow’ing  on  an  especially  fertile  soil.  In  fact  the  or¬ 
iginator  of  the  variety  claims  that  he  found  the  original 
l)lant  grow’iug  in  his  ganlen.  He  was  led  to  believe  that 
the  plant  w.-cs  a  distinct  advance  over  other  varieties 
because  it  jxisst^sed  such  a  large  number  of  tillers.  Al¬ 
most  anj’  variety  of  wheat  would  behave  in  a  similar 
maniu'r  under  the  SJime  conditions. 

A  few  y»*urs  ago  wi*  bad  a  scattorwl  volunteer  crop 
of  wiieat  cs.ime  up  after  buckwheat.  Several  isolated 
pl.-iuts,  growing  alone,  grew’  Just  like  the  “Aliracle"’ 
and  made  .‘50  or  more  stems  from  one  plant.  The  ex¬ 
periments  in  L'tdaware  show  that  almost  any  variety 
of  wheal  will  do  the  same  under  right  conditions  of 
s(‘CHling.  There  was  no  miracle  about  it.  except 
(  banging  human  cr*Kiulity  into  monej’. 


Wheat  or  Rye  in  Elastem  Massachusetts 

ran  wheat  be  grown  profitably  under  present  coudi- 
lions  in  Eastern  Massachusetts?  On  a  tw’o-acre  held 
of  sw.ard  land  (moist  black  soil)  that  I  wish  to  turn, 
can  I  expect  to  grow  rye  to  value  (straw  and  grain)  of 
.•I bout  .S7o?  Would  you  adv’se  rye  or  wheat  in  this  case? 
Orass  or  clover  to  be  st*edfd  on  surface  in  the  Spring. 

Massacliusettis.  E.  F.  i». 

I’K  own  choict*  for  a  gniin  under  such  situation 
^\  (lllld  be  rye.  We  think  that  on  the  whole  rye 
wlllgivt!  a  better  crop  on  this  sod  ground  thanwiuuit, 
although  there  is  a  chance  for  argument  over  this, 
and  we  would  like  to  hear  from  practical  farmers 
ill  Southeastern  New  England.  As  a  rule,  rye  will 
do  better  on  this  kind  of  soil.  Wheat  usually  re* 
rpiires  rather  lK?tt»‘r  culture.  The  rye  is  hardier,  and 
is  better  adaptt^  to  most  of  the  sod  or  waste  land 
to  be  found,  oil  New  England  farms.  In  most  cases 
there  is  a  goO'l  market  for  rye  straw,  wiiich  is  su- 
jierior  to  wheat  straw  for  general  purpostis.  While 
thfi  grain  of  rye  will  not  bring  as  much  i>er  bushel 
as  wheat,  the  ctianoes  are  that  with  reasonable  care 
the  yield  of  ryt*  will  l>e  nearly  as  heavy  as  that  for 
wheat.  It  will  make  a  surer  croi>.  and  the  straw  will 
be  of  enough  greater  value  to  offset  any  low’or  price 
for  the  grain. 

AVinter  rye,  under  most  conditions,  is  about  as  sure 
ji  croi>  as  can  be  put  into  the  ground,  while  most 
New  England  farmers  know  that  unless  wheat  is 
juit  in  with  great  care  it  is  (piite  likely  to  be  entire¬ 
ly  or  jKirtly  Wiuter-killeil.  Kye  <an  be  grown  on 
almost  tiny  kind  of  soil,  ranging  from  a  light  sand  to 
a  Imavy  cl.ay,  and  very  few  failures  are  recorded 
against  it.  It  is  the  best  small  grain  crop  to  put  on 
newly  cle.arcd  land  or  upon  land  which  has  long  been 
in  }>asiur»‘  oi  meaaow.  Following  a  clover  sod  the 
wheat  will  do  better,  but  for  most  of  the  tough  old 
sods,  such  as  are  found  in  New  England,  the  rye 
will  )»rove  su}>erior.  With  a  very  early  sowing  of 
rye,  it  will  with  favorable  conditions  make  a  heavy 
l\all  growth,  and  can  fre<iuently  he  ixistured  to  ad¬ 
vantage;  although  of  course  if  a  full  crop  of  grain 
and  straw  is  exi)eeted,  it  would  not  i»ay  to  take 
chances  witli  the  pasture. 

A  linn  and  well-worked  seed  IxhI  should  be  pre- 
pa  ihhI.  It  is  better  to  plow  the  sod  land  two  oi\ three 
w«>eks  before  st^e<iiug.  In  our  own  ca.se  this  year  we 
plowtsl  alxjut  two  weeks  after  a  crop  of  oats  and 
P(‘as  had  bemt  taken  off  the  laud.  The  land  was 
plowed,  then  well  disked  and  packed  with  the  Acme 
harrow.  Then  it  lay  until  about  tlu;  lirst  of  Sep- 
I  ember,  when  the  ground  was  thoroughly  stirred 
again  with  a  harrow  and  the  surface  made  as  fine 
as  jtossible.  The  general  rule  In  the  latitude  of 
New  York  is  to  seed  rye  about  the  middle  of  Sei)- 
tember  for  best  results.  We  have,  howevt'r,  seeded 
it  as  late  as  election  day,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  very  fair  yield  of  both  straw  and  grain.  It  is  bet¬ 
ter,  however,  to  seed  (*arlier,  and  fit  the  land  i)rop- 
orly,  although  we  have  known  rye  to  make  a  fair 
stand  where  the  ground  is  simply  roughly  plowed 
and  harrowed  once.  This  year  it  will  pay  to  fit  the 
land  properly  for  any  kind  of  grain.  Aluch  is  being 
said  about  wheat  seeding  this  year,  and  there  Is 
need  of  all  the  small  grain  which  the  country  can 
W’e  must  remember,  however,  that  wheat 
i-  in  F  '  way  a  dainty  crop,  requiring  certain  soils 
;u'  1  •  •  n.  in  conditions  for  best  results.  It  ye,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  rough  and  ready  crop,  which  can 
give  a  profitable  yield  under  conditions  wliich  would 
practically  ruin  wheat.  It  is  not  entirely  wi.se  to 
advise  every  farmer  to  sow  wheat  on  any  kitid  of 
land.  If  he  has  suitable  soil  and  can  fit  tlie  land 


proi)erly,  wheat  is  sure  to  make  a  profitable  crop. 
On  rougher  land,  outside  of  the  regular  wheat  belt, 
our  advice  is  to  scixl  to  rye. 


Holding  the  Potato  Crop 

The  (Government  wants  farmers  to  understand  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  sj’stem  is  at  theii'  disp(3sal 
for  handling  this  year’s  potato  crop.  Farmers  may 
store  this  crop  in  ajtproved  warehouses.  On  eb- 
taining  a  storage  receii)t  the.Y  may  make  a  fHkday 
loan  against  these  receijds  at  a  rate  not  to  excetHl 
G  per  cent.  The  object  of  this  is  to  give  farmers  a 
cliance  to  hold  their  potatoes  for  threo  months 
time  in  case  they  think  by  doing  so  they  can  steady 
the  price.  Gfrowers  in  New  England  have  started  to 
take  advantage  of  this  ruling.  The  croj)  in  that  sec¬ 
tion  is  lignred  at  45,(X)0,000  bushels,  one-tenth  of  the 
total  crop.  If  this  tvore  all  thrown  on  the  market 
at  once  there  would  result  a  glut  and  juices  would 
jirohably  never  recover  during  the  season. 

The  plan  now  is  to  get  the  growers  together  and 
market  only  one-third  of  the  croj)  at  harvest  time, 
another  one-third  is  to  be  handled  in  00  days  or 
jdaced  in  storage,  the  remaining  thii-d  is  to  be 
stored  by  the  growers  and  distributed  as  iieedtHl 
through  the  year.  All  potatoes  are  to  lx?  graded  with 
great  care;  poor  ones  culled  out  and  tho  graded 
stock  handled  in  two-bushel  sjtcks,  115  i)ounds  to 
the  sack.  It  is  also  itrojtosed  to  increase  the  load  iu 
a  railroad  car  from  the  ordinary  weight  of  .lO.tKK) 
jtonnds  to  45,0<X)  ix)unds  or  over;  such  cars  to  be 
unloaded  within  at  the  most  .‘1*5  hours  after  their 
arrival.  It  is  also  projwsed  that  mnnlcijxilitles  or 
buying  corjwratious  ])rovide  for  storing  all  i>ossible 
potatoes  during  the  harvest.  The  (roverument  says 
that  there  are  many  unused  buildings  which,  i^ 
projterly  cleaned  and  ventilated,  <*o.ild  jtass  as  j>otato 
.storage  houses.  They  will  havt'  to  be  fitted  so  as 
to  maint.aiii  a  temi)eratvire  of  about  55  degrees.  If 
this  plan  can  be  worked  out  by  the  New  England 
grow<*rs  it  will  be  a  great  lielj*  iu  handling  this 
year's  oroj),  and  farmers  should  all  understand  that 
the  benefit  of  the  Fed<*ral  R(*serve  system  will  be 
ajijdied  to  the  potato  crop  this  j’ear. 


Farmers  and  the  Draft 

Last  wct;k  wc  j)rintcd  a  letter  from  an  (lliio  farmer 
who  stated  his  case  clearly.  We  now  jirint  the  follow¬ 
ing  from  a  New  York  farmer.  This  is  another  side  of 
tlic  «ise.  Does  the  nation  need  this  man  most  on  the 
farm  or  iu  the  training  camp?  The  letter  is  addressed 
to  I’resideut  Wilson  : 

N  your  j>jttriotic.  jtrochuuation  to  the  American 
l>e<i)ile  last  Ajtril.  and  addressing  the  farmers  and 
farm  laboi-ers,  you  said  :  ‘‘The  world’s  food  reserves 
are  low.  Not  only  during  the  present  emergency 
but  for  some  time  after  jteace  shall  have  come  both 
our  own  i)ec»ple  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  jmojde 
of  Eurojte  must  rely  uimu  the  harvests  of  America. 
T'l)on  the  farmers  of  this  country,  therefore,  in  hirge 
measure,  rest  the  fate  of  the  war  and  the  fate  of  the 
nations.  Alay  the  nation  not  count  ujmn  them  to 
omit  no  step  that  will  increase  the  production  of 
their  land  or  that  will  bidng  ahinit  the  most  eft'tH-tnal 
co-oj»eration  in  the  sale  and  distribution  of  their 
products?’’ 

The  farmers  answered  your  ajqteal  with  the 
largest  harvest  in  history,  and  witliout  being  guaran¬ 
teed  cost  of  production  plus  10  j>er  cent.  j)rolit.  We 
have  done  so,  with  farm  labor  rcxluced  absolut(‘ly  to 
the’  minimum. 

Many  farmers  and  more  farm  laborers  come  with¬ 
in  the  ages  of  the  Military  Draft.  one  examjde 
of  the  problems  many  of  tbem  are  facing,  allow  me 
to  state  mine. 

I  am  a  graduate  of  tlu‘  New  York  Stab*  Collegi* 
of  Agriculture,  and  bought  this  farm  two  years  ago. 
It  contains  1G8  a<Tes,  about  155  tillable,  of  which 
less  than  20  acres  is  in  fruit.  As  an  aid  iu  i)rodue- 
ing  as  much  grain  as  iiossli)le,  I  Invested  in  more 
machinery  last  Sjtring,  and  savtnl  hiring  an  extra 
man.  I  contiinuxl  to  jilan  for  increasf^ji  production 
until  the  papers  startetl  to  sjieak  or  calling  farmers 
into  the  army.  I  i)laiined  on  15  or  25  acres  anyway 
of  wheat  and  ryts,  double  my  last  year’s  acreage. 

Fpon  rei)eated  inquiries,  I  have  1ks.*u  informeti 
that  a  temjtorary  exemjdion,  jwobably  of  three 
months,  is  all  that  would  be  granted  me.  T  am  ‘20 
years  old,  singlo,  and  no  one  d«‘i>endent  upon  me.  I 
have  jtassed  the  jdiysical  examination  and  have  been 
accepted  for  service  by  the  local  board. 

.If  I  go  into  the  army,  there  is  no  one  to  work  this 
farm.  This  means  this  fai-m  must  lie  idle,  or  that  I 
must  sell  out  iu  a  hurri*Hl  and  forc(Ml  manner,  there¬ 
by  losing  several  tliou.sand  dollars.  I  am  willing  to 
go  into  tlie  army  if  I  am  wanted  more  there  than 
oji  the  farm,  but  your  ajtiteal  last  Sja-ing  ssiys  farm¬ 
ers  are  wanted  where  they  are,  not  only  this  year 
but  n<*xt. 


September  15,  IPIT 

('an  you  ex))ect  fai-mers  further  to  increase  their 
loss  by  being  force^l  to  sell  out,  by  putting  in  mort' 
Winter  grain,  which  they  can  never  harvest?  Can 
yoti  expect  farmers  to  increase  their  acreage  of  AA'in- 
ter  grains  when  their  lielji  is  to  be  taken,  and  they 
are  not  as.sured  of  adequate  belji  for  next  year’s  har¬ 
vest?  I  have  talked  with  many  farmers  the  past 
few  days,  and  in  every  ease  they  say  “No.” 

These  crojis  must  go  in  within  tho  next  five  weeks. 
The  farmers  are  waiting  for  your  de<-ision.  TTiuler 
the  act  of  C’ongress  api»rovtHl  May  ISth,  1017,  yon 
are  authorized  to  exclude  or  discharge  from  the  se¬ 
lective  draft:  “Persons  engage<l  in  industries,  in¬ 
cluding  agriculture,  found  to  be  necessary  to  tho 
maintenance  of  the  Alilitary  Estaldishment,  or 
.  .  .  of  tho  national  interest  during  the  emer¬ 

gency.” 

If  yon  wish  the  Winter  grains  to  he  sown,  yon 
should  let  the  fanners  know,  and  at  once,  wliether 
they  are  to  ho  taken  of  wlndlier  their  helji  is  to  Ix' 
taken,  in  the  draft.  We  dare  not  risk  the  loss  of 
not  only  our  farms,  hut  also  ci'ojis,  under  the  i>resen< 
circum.stanc(‘s.  If  yo\i  will  assure  us  of  ex«‘ni])tion 
for  ourselves  and  help  until  tho  next  harvest  is  in. 
we  will  do  tho  rest.  Rut  if  your  exeinjition  is  to  Ix> 
temporary  for  only  a  few  months  at  a  time,  3'on  can¬ 
not  exjicct  us  to  risk  jdanting  more  croi)s. 

Will  you  jdcase  state  your  wishes  at  once,  so  that 
we  can  jdan  for  putting  in  tho  crops,  or  of  letting 
onr  farms  lie  idle  or  to  sell  at  a  loss? 

KBANCIS  w.  WARin  i:. 


Farmers  and  Newspapers 

OME  of  our  ]>eoi>lo  say  they  write  “hot”  letters 
t(>  the  local  i)ai)ers'  when  farmers  are  attack<Ml 
but — “the  papers  will  not  print  it.”  Perhajts  rln> 
letters  are  too  hot.  Better  use  a  little  dii)lomaey 
and  stick  to  them.  Keep  right  at  them !  Every 
drop  of  ink  lined  out  in  a»worthy  cause  helps.  .Some 
of  the  daily  j^apers  are  doing  quite  well.  Hero  is 
part  of  a  letter  sent  to  the  Cleveland  Ivcader: 

What  arc  we  farmers  going  to  do  to  repay  our  cir.v 
friends?  They  are  getting  ready  to  turn  their  oflict! 
mamigers,  stenographers,  floor  walkers,  paying  tellers, 
dressgoods  salesmen,  etc.,  etc.,  loose  on  our  disk  liar- 
i’ows,  seeders,  reai)er8,  binders,  stock,  etc.  We  farmers 
ought  to  begin  right  now  preparing  to  spend  a  day  in 
the  teller’s  cage,  b»‘hind  the  notions  counter,  at  the 
drafting  board,  punch  press,  typewriter,  addometer  or 
cheese  knife,  etc. 

Farmers,  let  me  hear  from  you.  Let  us  get  up  one 
"business  resen’e”  to  match  the  “farm  reserve”  of  our 
generous  neighbors  of  the  walled  town.  Let  no  man  <»£ 
us  offer  for  excuse  that  he  is  unaccustomed  to  busint'ss 
ways,  etc.  Do  wo  find  the  cit^  men  trying  to  shirk 
beoa\isc  they  do  not  know  scientific  farming?  No,  even 
their  sclxjoi-boys  are  eager  to  take  their  chances  with 
our  blooded  stock,  exjiensive  machinery,  patieuc<“,  etc., 
etc.  Then  let  us  get  into  thei?  national  banks,  elec¬ 
tric  light  factories,  department  stort's,  etc. 

Whj’  not?  And  the  farmer  who  sends  this  clijt- 
jiing  adds  the  following: 

Wliy  not  jnish  the  “Ru.siuess  Reserve”?  And  add  t<> 
his  excellent  suggestions  that  the  wives  and  daughter-; 
of  the  bankers,  etc.,  shall  (Xiuk  uji  a  good  dinner  for 
the  farmer  while  ho  is  helping  along  with  the  busine.ss. 

w.  X. 

Push  it  by  all  means — push  the  idea  right  into 
the  heads  of  these  city  men  until  they  see  the  jioint. 
We  think  they  arc  coming  to  it  slowly.  .Some  of 
them  are  getting  the  rudiments  of  an  education  in 
farm  economy  from  the  letters  which  work  into  tin* 
daily  iiajiors.  Keep  right  after  them.  If  the  pajier 
refuses  to  jirint  your  letters  go  at  them  again. 
Ke<q>  good-uaturtxl,  write  iu  good  linmor — do  not 
scold  or  bluster,  but  tell  the  farm  story  sincerely  and 
simjdy. 


The  Amateur  Adviser 

OF  all  tin;  am.-iteiir  advisers  now  loose  ni>on  the 
country  ix;rhai)s  the  mo.st  remarkable  Is  the 
man  who  wants  a  law  to  comix'l  farmers  to  raise 
all  calves.  There  is  a  bill  before  Congress  prohibit¬ 
ing  a  farmer  from  killing  any  male  calf  before  It 
Is  two  j’ears  old,  or  any  female  before  six  years. 
Now  the  fact  is  that  veal  calves  from  dairy  cows 
generally  lose  money  for  their  owners  unless  they 
.are  sui>erlor  in  breeding.  The  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  figured  it  carefully  iu  20  herds: 

In  the  26  dairy  herds  18  owue  lt)st  money  on  rais¬ 
ing  calves  for  veal.  The  average  loss  on  525  veals  was 
about  a  head.  The  average  loss  of  raising  561 

calves  in  50  herds  studied  was  .|6.90  for  the  first  year. 
Only  five  dairymen  among  the  30  raised  calves  at  a 
profit. 

When  dairymen  get  a  high  i)rice  for  milk,  they  would 
be  ahead  by  selling  calves  rather  than  raising  such  ani¬ 
mals  for  veal  or  lx*ef.  The  milk  would  bring  a  higher 
[•ru-e  for  human  food  than  the  veal  produced  from  it. 

8uch  figures  ought  to  convince  the  ordinary  mind, 
but  a  Avar  adviser  is  no  ordinary  person.  It  does 
not  seem  to  make  any  dift’erenc*e  whether  his  plan 
is  practical  or  not.  It  is  lx\9  jfian,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  trietl.  The  only  Avay  to  get  rid  of  these 
wise  men  is  to  jnit  u  tax  on  advice. 
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An  Alfalfa  Heretic’s  Sermon 

Unusual  Methods  in  Indiana 

A  SURE  CROP. — The  other  day  I  saw  a  man  from 
Norwich,  Conn.  He  was  looking  at  a  load  of 
pea-green  Alfalfa  in  the  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  hay  mar¬ 
ket.  He  said  he  tried  15  years  ago  to  raise  Alfalfa, 
and  failed.  He  also  said  many  other  farmers  in 
Connecticut  had  failed  time  after  time  to  raise  Al¬ 
falfa.  I  told  him  I  had  raised  Alfalfa  in  Central 
Indiana  for  21  years  and  I  regard  it  as  altsolutely 
the  easiest  and  surest  crop  to  raise,  and  the  most 
profitable  one,  also.  He  thought  I  must  sow  it  “liy 
the  moon  or  stars."  I  told  him  that  I 
always  sow  in  (or  on)  the  ground; 
that  I  never  sowed  Alfalfa  "in  the 
moon"  in  mj'  life.  I  raise  it  now, 
and  for  the  last  five  years  at  less  than 
one-tenth  of  the  usual  cost  and  have 
never  had  a  failure  since  beginning 
this  method ;  a  method  that  is  hooted 
at  by  most  farmers,  far  or  near;  but 
I  get  results  just  the  same.  I  am  at 
the  present  writing  (Aug.  29)  finish¬ 
ing  the  harvesting  of  the  second  crop 
for  this  year  of  about  100  acres  of 
fine  Alfalfa ;  and  the  third  crop  is 
knee  high,  and  ready  to  commence  on. 

It  was  my  load  of  “pea-green  Al¬ 
falfa”  that  this  “Yanliee”  waj?  look¬ 
ing  at;  and  I  sold  it  for  $20  per  ton. 
taken  from  the  windrow ;  this  price 
making  at  least  214  tons  of  dry  hay 
per  acre,  while  the  first  crop  was 
almost  as  heavy. 

FOUR  CROPS  A  YEAR.— I  get 
four  crops  of  Alfalfa  a  year,  while  my 
neighbors  get  only  one  crop  of  Tim¬ 
othy.  My  cro])  makes  the  land  richer, 
theirs  makes  it  poorer.  I  sow  only 
>ix  or  eight  pounds  of  Alfalfa  seed  per 
.i<-re  in  the  Winter  time,  with  no  pre- 
jiaration  of  seed  bed,  except  what 
.Tack  Frost  does,  free  of  charge.  I 
never  “clip  weeds  high"  (as  is  often 
reeommended)  to  kill  weeds,  and  to 
!lii<ken  the  Alfalfa.  I  “let  the  weeds 
uM-ow  until  the  harvest."  or  until  new 
Alhilfa  sprouts  or  new  shoots  have 
-l;irte<I  for  another  growth;  then  I 
•lit  just  as  close  to  the  ground  as  pos¬ 
it  >le,  killing  the  weeds  and  stimulat- 
■ns,'  the  new  shoots,  or  new  buds  into 
•i*^\v  life,  thus  occupying  the  ground 
;<>  the  exclusion  of  weeds.  I  don’t  cut 
the  lungs  out  of  Alfalfa,  and  I  don't 
•hicken  the  weeds,  as  the  other  fel- 
...w  does  by  his  high  clipping. 

THIN  SEEDINCx  BEST.— Alfalfa 
must  have  room  to  tiller — one  seed 
vill  often  produce  over  2(H)  stems. 

Fncle  Sam  says,  “Counts  in  old  Al¬ 
falfa  fields  show  stands  of  from  one 
o  six  iilants  to  the  s<iuare  fc>ot.  with 
t-qiial  yields  from  all";  .vet  this  .same 
I'ncle  Sam  recommends  20  lbs.  of  seed 
>er  acre,  laitting,  as  he  says,  “100 
-eeds  to  the  .sipiare  foot.”  I  think  this 
A  "spreading  it  on  pretty  thick”  when 
■  nly  one  to  six  plants  can  live  on  one 
qua  re  foot  of  surface. 

.TACK  FROST  SEEDING.— I  sow 
■a  “honeycombed”  corn  stubble,  oats 
'tubble,  potato  or  tomato  ground 
vithout  cultivation  (ex'  cpt  by  .lack 
Fi'ost,  the  greatest  of  all  agricultur- 
■.•<ts).  I  not  only  save  two-thirds  of 
he  20  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre,  but  I  save 
dl  of  that  deep  plowing,  harrowing, 
relling,  dragging,  etc.,  that  the.  "other 
fellow”  does  in  early  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer  to  conserve  moisture,  kill  wee<ls, 
and  to  make  the  ground  solid  again 
like  it  was  before  plowing  it.  I  u.se 
the  early  rains  and  gentle  sunshine  by 
early  (February  or  ISIarch)  secaling;  and  I  have 
strong,  well-rooted  plants  that  nor  oidy  stand  the 
drought  of  Summer,  and  the  cold  of  Winter,  but 
I  get  fi-om  two  to  three  crops  of  Alfalfa  the  first 
year.  The  regulation  cultivation  all  Summer,  sow- 
it-just-befroe-a-drought-comes  man.  using  20  lbs.  of 
seed  j)er  acre  usually  plows  his  sickly,  overcrowded 
Alfalfa  up  and  plants  corn,  saying  "My  farm  '•  not 
ad.-ipted  to  Alfalfa”;  “I  tiled  it;  I  had  a  fine  thick 
stand  at  fir.st,  but  it  turned  yellow  and  died."  He 
doesn’t  always  plow  it  up  either;  for  after  the  first 
Winter  “spews”  it  out  of  the  ground  for  lack  of 
root  growth  that  might  have  been  obtained  by  e.-irly 
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seeiling;  the  earlier  the  better.  I  have  sown  Alfalfa 
in  January  (before  zero  weather)  and  it  grew  waist 
high  the  first  Summer.  j.  n.  shiri.ey. 

Indianapolis. 


The  Problem  of  Poultry  Feeding 

A  few  years  back  Alfalfa  meal  was  commonly  con¬ 
sidered  indispeusible  in  laying  mash  for  hens,  yet  neither 
the  Cornell  ration  nor  the  North  American  laying 
comix'tition  mention  it.  The  latter  bulletin,  issued 
Ain-il.  1915,  also  states.  “Green  food  on  some  farms  has 
always  been  considered  necevssary  to  gwd  health  and 
high  egg  y-eld,  yet  the  rate  of  mortality  has  never  been 
lower'  d  in  flocks  in  which  green  food  is  used.  This  is 
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Corn  on  Alfalfa  Sod  Photographed  August  2,  1917.  Fig.  481 


Horse  that  Lives  on  Alfalfa  Snd  Hard  Work.  Fig.  482 


human  being  can  definitely  answer  them.  Take  this, 
for  instance :  “Green  food  has  always  been  considered 
necessary  to  good  health  and  high  egg  production — 
yet  the  rate  of  mortiility  has  never  been  lowered  in 
flocks  where  green  food  is  used.”  Then  follow'  tw'o 
assumptions:  One,  “The  fallacy  of  the  cleansing  ef¬ 
fect  of  green  waste  material,”  the  other,  "The  im¬ 
possibility  of  maintaining  a  continuous  green  food 
f^npply.”  Neither  of  the.se  is  proved.  How  do  W'e 
know  that  without  green  food  the  mortality  w'ould 
not  be  greater?  Have  any  experiments  been  carried 
on  long  enough  to  definitely  determine  that  as  a  fact? 
If  so.  I  do  not  know  of  them.  And  as  to  the  “im¬ 
possibility  of  maintaining  a  continu¬ 
ous  supply  of  green  food”  it  is  not 
impossible.  I  am  well  aware  that 
the  mortality  at  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  egg-laying  contests  was  aston¬ 
ishingly  low,  and  have  no  doubt  that 
this  low’  mortality  was  due  to  the 
“clean.ser”  fed  to  the  fowl.s.  I  haven't 
the  exact  figui-es,  but  if  I  remem¬ 
ber  right,  it  was  less  than  25  per 
cent,  of  the  ordinary  mortality. 

But  w’hat  interests  the  ordinary 
poultryman  now’  more  than  anything 
else,  is  how’  to  feed  his  fowls  the 
most  cheaply  without  low’ering  egg 
production  too  much.  He  must  rec¬ 
ognize  the  fact  that  it  is  better  to 
produce  100  eggs  at  a  profit  than  to 
produce  150  eggs  at  a  loss. 

The  proteins  of  the  legumes,  clover, 
Alfalfa,  etc.,  must  be  utilized  as  far 
as  pos.sible.  A  wet  mash  composed 
of  these  two  w’ith  cornmeal  mixinl 
W’ith  it  makes  a  tolerably  ^ood  feed. 
Poultrymen  should  remember  that  fat 
in  some  form  is  just  as  neces.sary  as 
the  proteins  to  good  egg  production. 
A  good  laying  hen  will  take  all  the 
fat  fx’om  her  own  body  if  she  does  not 
get  sufficient  in  her  food.  Save  all 
wa.stes;  get  bones  from  the  butcher, 
put  in  all  chicken  legs,  heads,  etc., 
and  boil  into  soups  which  niLxed 
with  grain.s  make  most  excellent 
feed.  A  French  family  would  no  more 
thiidv  of  throwing  away  the  legs  and 
head  of  a  fowl  than  of  throw’ing  away 
the  body.  They  make  most  excellent 
soup  of  what  we  wa.ste. 

Eifiy  years  ago  .some  Gonnecticut 
poultrymen  “chipped  in"  and  rai.sed 
a  fund  to  send  a  young  man  to  the 
port  of  Leghorn  in  Italy  to  import 
some  Rose  Comb  Leghorns.  He 
could  not  find  such  a  bird  in  Italy. 
This  is  the  reason.  A  steamer  load 
of  poultry  leaves  I.eghorn  every  week 
for  Marsailles  in  France,  and  the 
Fi-ench  make  a  popula  dish  of  the 
comb,  head  and  wattle.s.  The  bigger 
the  comb  and  longer  the  w'atMes  the 
better.  Ro.se  Combs  would  be  at  a 
discount,  so  they  were  not  bred,  and 
the  young  man  came  back  to  Connec¬ 
ticut  w’ithout  any.  'i\’hat  Ro.se  Comb 
Leghoi'iis  we  have  are  “honmmade." 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Sleeping  House  Where  an  Indiana  Farmer  Spends  His  Vacation.  This  Camp  Cost  About  Thirteen 
Dollars  not  Including  Labor  and  Fits  on  a  Farm  Wagon.  Fig.  483 


due  to  two  reasons ;  One.  the  fallacy  of  the  cleansing 
effect  of  green  waste  material ;  the  other,  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  mahitainiug  a  continuous  green  food  supply.” 
Do  our  oat  sprouters,  mangels,  lettuce,  etc.,  also  go  to 
the  discard?  Do  we  have  fads  and  fancies  still  in  the 
egg  business?  Have  we  no  standards  yet?  In  the  bul¬ 
letin  aforesaid  mention  is  made  of  an  intestinal  cleanser 
as  follows  :  “Under  no  circumstances  can  this  cleanser 
be  considered  an  egg  forcer,  for  no  stimulants  of  any 
kind  are  used  in  its  make-up.  Stimulants  In  so-called 
egg-makei’s  are  the  cause  of  Spring  liver  trouble  and 
the  consequent  high  rate  of  mortality.”  They  do  not 
.state  what  this  cleanser  consists  of.  Do  any  of  your 
re.-iders  know,  also  dosage,  etc.?  J.  F. 

New  Jerst'y. 

The  (luestion.s  raised  by  J.  F.  in  the  above  letter 
.are  rorfainly  very  interesting,  but  I  doubt  if  any 


The  Food  Control  Law  and 
Contracts 

Since  the  passage  of  the  food  con¬ 
trol  bill  many  and  strange  questions 
are  coming  in.  Many  people  do  not 
understand  the  powers  which  this  bill 
gives  to  the  government,  and  they 
seem  to  imagine  that  Mr.  Hoover  is 
to  be  some  sort  of  a  czar  (or  what  a 
czar  was  before  Rus.sia  broke  loose), 
who  has  power  to  break  contracts  or 
upset  business  generally.  The  fact 
is  that  under  this  new  law  the  gov¬ 
ernment  will  first  of  all  ti’y  to  carry  out  its 
plans  by  .suggesting  new  and  more  efficient  methods. 
It  will  rely  upon  patriotic  feeling  on  the  part  of  tlu^ 
people  to  carry  out  its  plans — only  resorting  to  its 
strong  power  when  any  set  of  men  refuse  to  do  their 
part.  Among  the  questions  received  by  us  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  from  Delaware : 

Would  a  food  contract  made  before  the  war  now  be 
legal?  I  am  enclo.sing  the  contract  the  farmers  made 
with  the  canner.  Tomatoes  are  are  now  bringing  50  to 
SO  cents  on  the  market.  Farmers  will  lose  thousands  of 
didlars.  Woidd  not  the  canner  be  making  excessive 
profit?  If  you  cannot  answer  above  question,  will  you 
give  me  the  address  of  Mr.  Hoover  or  some  one  who 
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<■1111  K*'<‘  ni<‘  some  light  on  tho  iiinttcr? 

w.  I,. 

Under  the  new  law  we  do  not  see  that 
the  government  would  he  justifie<l  in  in¬ 
terfering,  yet  there  are  many  suoh  cases 
constantly  coining  up.  If  there  were 
“exwss  profits”  in  such  a  case  as  this, 
they  would  be  taken  in  increased  tax¬ 
ation  and  not  given  back  to  the  grower. 
The  contract  in  question  reads  in  part  as 
follows: 

Witnesseth  that  in  consideration  of  one 
dollar  cash  and  the  pidce  of .  .25.  .cents 
per  five  eighths  wire  hoop  basket,  party 
of  the  second  part  agrees  to  jilant  and  cul¬ 
tivate  for  the  special  use  of  the  said  party 
of  the  first  part.  .12.  .acres  of  land  in 
tomatoes,  to  be  grown  from  plants  raised 
from  seed  furnished  or  approved  by  the 
liarty  of  the  first  part ;  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pressly  understood  that  if  the  party  of  the 
second  part  grow  tomatoes  for  or  del'ver 
the  same  to  anyone  else  but  the  said  jiarty 
or  if  any  other  person  delivers  toma¬ 
toes  grow’n  upon  the  land  of  the  party  of 
th<‘  si‘<v'’'d  iiart  to  anyone  else  but  the 
said  party,  the  party  of  the  first  part 
may,  if  so  disjiosed,  refuse  to  receive  any 
or  all  of  the  tomatoes  grown  by  the  party 
of  the  second  part. 

We  sent  this  contract  and  the  question 
to  the  Food  Administration  and  received 
the  following  re))\v  : 

Would  he  be  justified  in  breaking  a  con¬ 
tract  of  this  k.ud  on  account  of  tue  e.,- 
ces.sive  profit  which  the  cauner  will  make 
by  reason  of  the  contract?  We  can  only 
advise  you  of  the  provisions  of  the  Food 
('outrol  act.  under  which  this  department 
operates.  Thei*e  ’S  nothing  in  that  act 
which  would  justify  either  party  to  a 
contract  of  this  kind  from  refusing  to 
carry  it  out.  Whether  or  not  suoh  con¬ 
tracts  can  be  interfered  with  by  the 
United  States  Food  Administrat'on  is 
another  question  upon  which  we  are  not 
prejiared  t<4  give  an  ouiiron  at  this  time, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  meager  infor¬ 
mation  which  we  have  with  reference  to 
this  particular  contract.  Our  I'eply  to 
your  question  is  therefore  in  the  negative, 
and  we  trust  that  this  will  give  you  some 
of  the  information  you  desire. 

According  to  this,  such  a  contract  made 
before  the  war  wotild  not  be  changed  by 
anything  directly  in  the  new  law.  We 
think  it  is  possible  that  if  the  price  ran 
so  high  as  to  prove  a  h.ardship  to  the 
jniblic  the  Food  Administrator  might 
make  new  pr'ces,  but  it  is  not  likely  that 
he  would  otherwise  interfere. 


Tomatoes  Fail  to  Ripen  ;  Beets  Run  to  Top 

1.  I  Imve  1.50  tomato  plants  tied  up  to 
stakes  (.Tewel  and  Stone)  and  they  have 
an  abund.ance  of  tomatoes,  but  they  do 
n<  t  ripen.  Vines  are  healthy  and  look 
green.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  to 
hasten  the  ripening  of  the  tomatoes? 
Soil  is  sandy,  well  fertilized  and  at  first 
showed  raj)id  growth.  Plants  still  blos¬ 
soming  and  fruits  hang  in  clusters  from 
size  of  peas  to  as  large  as  a  man’s  fist. 
Weather  has  been  dry,  but  we  have  had 
occasion.'il  showei-s  with  heavy  dews.  2. 
Also,  is  there  any  w.ay  of  making  beets 
“Ixjttom”  that  are  apparently  running  to 
■•tot)s"?  F.  S.  A 

Palmer,  Mass. 

1.  There  is  nothing  practical  that  you 
can  do  to  hasten  the  riixuiiug  of  your  to¬ 
matoes.  Chalk’s  Early  .Tewel  re<iuires  30 
days  more  thuTi  Earliaiui  to  ripen  its  fruit, 
while  the  Stone  takes  nearly  three  weeks 
longei-.  vVllow  the  tomatoes  to  ripen  on 
the  vine  for  finest  q\iality.  They  may  be 
prematuimy  ripened  by  severely  checking 
the  growth  of  tin;  jdants,  but  this  would 
seriously  affect  the  yield.  Ci'ccn  tomatoes 
turn  white  Ixd'ore  they  ripen.  If  the 
white  tomat<x-s  or  the  blu.shed  tomatoes 
arc  picked,  they  will  ripen  two  or  three 
days  (piicker  tlnin  they  would  on  tlui 
vines.  G'his  practice  will  increase  the 
production  fiom  each  i)lant,  but  it  is 
detrimental  to  the  quality.  A  luxuriant 
growth,  especially  of  the  late  varieties, 
delays  maturity  very  much. 

2.  Beets  .should  stand  at  least  three 
inches  apai-t  in  rows  at  least  12  inches 
apart.  If  they  stand  thicker  nothing 
but  leaves  can  form.  Thin  out  the  plants 
.and  use  the  thinnings  as  spinach  for 
greens.  Beets  like  a  rich  and  mcect  soil. 

R.  W.  D 


Heeling  in  Strawberries  in  Winter 

What  would  be  the  proper  way  to 
handle  and  care  for  evei-bearing  straw- 
ben-ies  that  are  to  be  movwl  to  another 
place  in  the  Spring  and  set  out?  'Tliey 
would  have  to  be  taken  from  the  bed 
this  Fall  on  account  of  the  ground  not 
being  open  in  the  Spring  at  the  time 
when  we  move  to  the  other  place  and 
they  cannot  be  .set  out  on  the  other  place 
this  Fall.  j.  F.  K. 

Cadillac.  IMicb. 

Our  plan  would  be  to  dig  those  straw¬ 
berry  i)lanrs  late  this  Fall  after  they 
had  become  practically  dormant.  We 


would  clean  fhem  iij)  just  as  we  would 
in  the  Spring  when  preparing  to  set 
them  in  a  new  bed.  After  the  plants 
were  cleaned  ui)  (old  runners  and  dead 
leaves  removed)  we  would  take  them  to 
the  new  place  and  heel  them  in.  To 
do  this  a  shallow  trench  should  be  opened 
ajid  the  plants  placed  along  one  side 
of  this,  using  care  to  avoid  getting  them 
in  too  close  together.  After  plants  are 
in  place  pull  the  moist  soil  up  against 
the  roots  and  pack  it  firm.  After  that 
the  plants  can  be  covered  with  straw  as 
a  ))rotection  against  the  frost  A  cold 
fi-ame  make.s  an  ideal  place  for  holding 
strawberry  plant.s.  After  plants  are  in, 
the  frame  is  filled  loosely  with  straw 
and  if  the  Winter  weather  is  very  severe 
the  sash  can  be  placed  on  over  the  straw. 
If  inconvenient  to  move  plants  to  the 
new  farm  this  Fall  they  can  be  heeled  in 
at  the  home  place  and  held  until  Spring, 
when  they  can  be  taken  out  and  moved 
to  the  now  place.  trucker,  ,tr. 


Weedy  Asparagus  Bed;  Onions  in  the 
South 

1.  I  have  an  a.xparagu.s  bed  which  on 
account  of  the  rains  and  for  other  reasons, 
I  have  allowed  to  grotv  up  in  weeds,  l^ast 
year  I  kept  it  pi-etty  clean  all  Summer, 
.and  then  cut  the  asparagus  down  after 
it  turned  yelknv.  G’liis  year  I  would  like 
to  mow  the  entire  bed  now,  asparagus 
and  weed.s  all  tog<*llx'r  before  J^ie  weeds 
go  to  seed,  as  otherwise  the  wmeds  will 
self-sow  and  give  n.e  liiore  trouble  next 
year.  Will  it  do  as  well  to  cut  the  as¬ 
paragus  now,  under  these  circumstances, 
as  to  wait  until  it  turns  yellow?  2.  I 
h<ave  read  in  some  of  the  seed  catalogs 
that  onions  cannot  be  grown  .success¬ 
fully  from  seed  in  one  season  in  the 
South.  I  have  tried  it  this  year  with 
good  .')!i<'<-ess.  both  Yellow  Danvers  and 
American  Brizetakers,  sowing  the  seed 
in  a  cold  frame  about  the  first  of  March, 
and  trausnlanting  tc  the  garden  when  a 
little  smaller  than  a  lead  ixmcil.  I  now 
have  w)me  very  fine  onions,  of  voo<l  size, 
shape  and  soi.ndness, — much  better  than 
the  ones  grown  from  sets.  I‘osribly,  on 
account  of  the  altitude  here  (2.200  feet) 
this  sect’on  is  more  like  the  North  for 
agricultural  purposes  thaq  the  South. 

Ilendersonville,  N.  C.  o.  ii.  v, 

1.  If  the  bed  is  not  a  very  large  one 
it  would  be  better  to  have  the  weeds  and 
grass  i>ulled  <»ut  by  hand  and  the  soil 
hoed  cle.an  betw<x>n  the  rowa  If  the  tops 
are  mown  off  now  there  would  be  a  late 
immature  growth  .st.arted  and  to  some 
extent  .‘i  weaking  of  the  roots.  If  it  is 
not  jiracticable  to  have  the  weeds  pulled 
out  I  would  let  all  grow  till  later  and 
in  the  Fall,  cover  the  bed  with  stable 
manure  to  be  dug  in  the  Spring,  and 
then  keep  ahead  of  the  weeds.  It  is 
not  hard  to  kill  weeds  as  sof.ui  as  they 
show  germination,  and  if  the  cultivation 
is  rapid  and  shallow  all  the  seed  in  reach 
of  germination  will  have  been  killed.  I 
find  that  after  cutting  ceases  clean  culti¬ 
vation  and  side  dressings  of  nitrate  of 
soda  i)romote  :i  wonderful  growth,  and 
this  made  in  late  Summer  gives  greater 
strength  to  the  roots  and  bigger  shoots 
in  Spring. 

2.  Here  I  sow  the  cnion  seed  in  a 
frame  in  .laniuiry.  iind  1  think  that  Feb¬ 
ruary  would  lx'  btdter  iu  your  mountain 
country  than  March.  I  have  seen  as  large 
Prizetakers  grown  near  Asheville  as  I 
ever  saw  anywhere.  w.  F.  MA,SSEy. 


Digging  and  Storing  Sweet  Potatoes 

Being  mv  first  year  iu  raising  sweet 
potatoes,  will  you  advise  me  whether 
they  are  to  be  dug  before  or  after  the 
frost?  Having  a  building  14x.ff0  ft, 
would  this  be  a  good  place  for  storing 
swe«!t  potatoes  for  about  two  mouths,  hav¬ 
ing  al)out  seven  acres  iu  them  ?  T.  J.  P. 

Atco,  N.  .1. 

Sweet  potatoes  can  be  dug  either  be¬ 
fore  or  after  frost  kills  the  vines.  Early 
potatoes  dug  before  frost  and  sold  at 
once  often  pay  much  better  than  potatoes 
left  to  mature.  The  price  is  the  deter-  | 
mining  factor.  If  intended  for  storage 
the  crop  should  be  alloweel  to  mature, 
but  should  be  dug  before  the  ground 
freezes.  A  light  fi-ost  will  kill  the  vines 
and  do  but  little  damage,  but  a  Tight 
freeze  is  apt  to  injure  the  ends  of  the 


sliould  be  dug  carefully  so  as  to  avoid 
bruises.  TRUCKER,  JR. 


The  Botanical  Raw  Products  Committee 

The  above  committee  forms  .a  part  of 
the  National  Be.search  Council,  now  act¬ 
ing  as  a  department  of  the  Council  of 
Natiomil  Defense.  The  great  w.ar  has 
brought  out  many  commercial  and  eco¬ 
nomic  problems,  iu  which  the  producer  or 
manufaerturer  must  ask  the  help  of 
the  scientist.  The  committee  specified 
is  oiganized  to  act  as  a  clearing-house 
where  manufacturers  needing  raw  pro¬ 
ducts  of  a  botanical  nature  may  obtain 
information  regarding  them.  GTie  com¬ 
mittee  says: 

“That  there  is  great  need  for  a  work 
such  as  this  hardly  requires  demonstra¬ 
tion.  Exclusive  of  foods,  numerous  bo¬ 
tanical  raw’  products  arc  very  important 
to  our  industries.  There  are  gums  and 
resins,  rubbers,  vegetable  fats  and  oils, 
vegetable  dyes  and  tannins,  fibres,  cellu¬ 
lose,  drugs  and  herbs,  essential  oils  and 
perfumes,  and  possibly  most  important  of 
all,  forest  products.  A  great  number  of 
facts  have  been  discovered  about  many 
of  these  products,  but  iu  only  too  many 
cases  even  the  name  of  the  species  from 
which  the  raw  material  comes  is  un¬ 
certain,  obscure  or  unknown.  Very  often 
a  great  industry  buys  its  r.aw  material 
h’om  a  broker  or  an  iinportiug^house 
without  knowledge  of  either  the  geo¬ 
graphic  or  th(!  specific  source.  When  this 
source  is  cut  off,  as  has  frequently  been 
the  case  during  the  past  three  years,  and 
as  possibly  Avill  be  more  frequent  during 
the  next  few  years,  the  manufacturer  has 
been  placed  in  an  uncomfortable  position. 
Curiously  enough,  such  a  predicament  is 
many  times  brought  about  by  the  curtail¬ 
ment  of  a  product  used  iu  such  i-elatively 
small  (juantities  that  the  fact  that  it  is 
essential  to  the  finislu'd  article  is  ov<!r- 
looked  or  forgotten  during  time.s  of  plen¬ 
ty.”  • 

It  may  i-eadily  be  seen  that  this  work 
is  of  importance  to  the  whole  nation.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  is  I’rof.  E.  M. 
East  of  Harvard  University,  and  any  in¬ 
formation  desired  may  be  obtained  by 
addressing  'The  Botanical  Baw  Products 
Committee,  National  Besearch  Council, 
Bussey  Institution  of  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity,  Forest  Hills,  Mass. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 


l.MI’ROVKI)  DEMA.VI)  AM)  RETTER  AVERAGE 

PRICES  KOI.LOAV  COOL  WEATHER  AXD 
RETURN  OF  VACATION  l^EOPLE. 

I.ittle  complaint  of  dull  trade  is  heard 
in  any  branch  of  the  pixxluce  trade.  Vege¬ 
tables,  fruits,  poultry  and  eggs,  meats, 
dairy  products  are  all  selling  pretty  well 
and  stocks  are  kept  cleared  up  in  all  the 
more  imjiortant  items.  ‘‘When  the  cool 
weather  conie.s,  people  want  to  be  well 
f<>d,”  exjilained  a  general  produce  dealer. 
"Even  the  country  resorts  are  buy’ng 
liberally,  although  so  many  of  them  are. 
past  tlui  season.  I  tut  the  mountain  resorts 
bo<nn  all  through  the  mouth,  and  in  such 
jdaces  nx)st  of  the  supplies  are  ordereil 
from  the  city.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
consumers  are  back  from  vacation  and 
their  trade  now  draws  through  this  mar¬ 
ket  again.”  Some  price  items  are  stif¬ 
fened  because  of  decreasing  siqiply  or 
special  demand,  or  because  abundance  and 
ch(>apness  drew’  buyers.  GTiere  is  still 
time  for  a  good  season'for  producers.  Last 
year,  it  will  be,  remembered,  prices  w'ere 
not  remarkably  strong  until  the  Fall  and 
Winter  months.  No  doubt  many  high 
liopes  have  been  disappointed  thus  far. 
Commenttxl.  a  leading  broker  of  farm 
property :  ‘‘G’he  demand  for  farms  has 
been  affected  by  tlie  high  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  by  tlie  failure  to  reabze  the 
fancy  prices  that  many  expe<-ted  who 
went  heavily  into  some  special  crops. 
Farnno-s  who  w'ent  light  or  along  their 
usual  lines  s<x*m  best  satisfied.  I'lie  call  is 
mainly  for  the  mt'dium  and  low-pr’ced 
farms.  Buyers  hesitate  to  take  over  a 
jdace  that  re<juires  a  great  deal  of  hired 
labor  to  carry  it  on.” 

Most  lines  of  garden  truck  are  in  active 
(banand  at  improved  prices  compaivd  with 
the  i>artial  glut  of  a  few  weeks  ago. 
T'here  are  except'ous ;  surely  there  is  no 
profit  this  year  in  cabbages  at  (iOc  per 
bbl.,  good  ones,  tm),  nor  in  Summer  s(iuash 
at  15c  a  box.  Winter  squash  and  yellow 
(f’tm tinned  on  page  3005) 


Tree*  Grow  Better  If  Protected  With 

^ELSlOIt’  W"* 

^  Tree  Guards 

Prevent  girdling,  bark-peeling,  gnawing 
and  injury  from  tools  and  careless  people. 
Strong;  heavy  galvanizing  prevents  rust; 
economical;  last  for  years;  easily  placed 
and  moved.  All  sizes.  Write  for  catalog  R, 
prices,  etc. 

Wright  Wire  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Don’t  Think  Only  of  Scale 

when  you  think  of 

“SCALECIDE” 

it  is  all  there  is  to 

Dormant  Spraying 

Does  all  that  any  other  spray  will  do 
—but  no  other  spray  will  do  a// that 
SCALECIDE*’  will  do.  Kills  all  kinds  of 
scale— all  formsof  fungus  and  insects  that 
Can  be  reached  in  dormant  season— and 
invigorates  your  trees — and  costa  no 
more.  Read  our  money-back  proposition 
before  ordering  anything  else. 

Send  for  free  booklet. 

Profits  in  Fall  Spraying" 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  M’fg  Chemists 


50  Church  St.  Dept.  N 


New  York 


•Dreer’s. 


Choice  Farm  Seeds 
inter  etch  (Vicia  viiio»a) 

Valuable  as  a  Winter  cover  crop,  also  for  Imv 
and  green  manure.  Viola  Vlllosa  Is  the  only 
reliable  Vetch  for  Fall  sowing,  AVrito  for  our 
leallet  and  price  of  seed, 

Dreer’s  Autumn  Catalogue 

offers  a  list  of  Farm  Seeds  for  Fall  sowin;; 
including  Wheat,  Dwarf  Essex  Rape,  (iriiss 
and  Clover  Seeds,  also  a  complete  list  of 
Spring-Flowering  Hulbs,  Hyacinths,  TuHi)s. 
Narcissus.  Crocus,  I.illes,  etc.  Write  for  eopv 
and  mention  this  Publication. 

Henry  A.  Dreer 

714-716  Chestnut  St.  Phila.,  Pa. 


MALONEY  TREES 


For  Fall  Planting,  Fruit  and  Ornamental, 
Shrubs,  Maloney  A-l  Quality,  direct 
from  tbo  nursery  at  wholesale. 

3  Bearing  Age  Trees  $1.00 

8  to  10  feet.  Trees  tnst  will  boar  in  1918. 

1  ttclntosb  Rod  Apple*  1  Bartlett  Pear  C 1  ftA 
1  Montmorency  Sour  Cherry,  all  for  . 

Wrlfo  for  free  wholesale  cacalog  today. 

MALONEY  BROS.  A  WELLS  CO. 

73  Main  Streat.  Dansvitle,  N.  Y. 

thbti,i}X'lUe^^  Wholesale  Nurserien 

HalTivinoionf^ 

For  Fall  planting,  Direct  from  Certified  Grower  of  27  ■ 
yeaiV  experience,  at  Half  Agents  Price.  OUARiXTliKb 
Fi  esh  Diig.True  to  Name  and  to  reach  you  in  good  grow, 
ing  condition.  Send  for  Frte  Wholesale  Fait  Price  List. 

THE  WM.  J.  REILLY  NURSERIES,  161  Ossian  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

(OrisJc.tor.  of  "Half  Asenta  Price.’’) 

STRAWBERRY  PLAISITS 

FOR  SEPTEMBER  AND  FALL  PLANTING 

Pot-giowu  and  runner  plants  that  will  Ih'iu-  irult  next 
hummer.  .Tune-l>eai'ing  and  Ever-bearing  varieties.  Also 

Rospborrv,  Pta-kberry  Plants  >nd  Fruit  Trees.  Caialnrnte 
free.  IIAKKV  1..  Pai'IKEti,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 

Russian  Pitkus  Seed  Rye  ilm  teS 

Big  yielder,  grain  and  straw.  Sow  until  freezing 
weather.  $'.’.30i>er  bu.  CLOVERDAIE  FARM.ChaHotte.N.Y. 

M  ammoth  White  Rye  ^iLT^fimothy' 

Catalogue  and  Sample  Free. 

N cw  Cupll»Ie,'<Hilo 

ChoiceGeneseeValley  Seed  Wheat  oiTnd  Prize.’’^ 

Red.  bald  Yield  as  high  as  63  bush,  per  acre.  $3  per  hn-li. 
casli.  .Sacks  free.  J.  N.  MePhereon,  Pine  View  Farm,  Seetlaville,  N.T. 

Best  Standard  APPLE  BARRELS 

KOHT.  CI1LL1E8  -  Medina,  New  York 


Send  for  our  12- Page  Reward  List 

showing  upwards  of  800  articles 
given  for  securing  subscriptions  to 

C’/ic  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Addrtfs^  Vtpartment  **Ar* 

333  W.  30th  Street,  Netv  York  City 


USE  NATCO  DRAIN  TILE 

Farm  drainage  demands  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of  best 
Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned — everlaating.  Don’t  have  to  dig 
’em  up  to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
lots.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  IMPERISHABLE 
SILO,  Natco  Building  Tile  and  Natco  Sewer  Pipe. 


National  Fire  Proofing  Company  -  1121  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


liotatoi's  uearext  the  surface  of  the  soil 
and  cause  rot  iu  storage.  f^weet  iio- 
tatoes  can  be  stored  in  the  building  men¬ 
tioned.  MTieu  first  put  iu  they  should 
be  given  plenty  of  heat  and  ventilation 
until  after  the  “sweat”  is  over.  The 
temperature  eau  then  be  lowered,  but 
should  always  be  kept  above  the  freezing 
point.  Potatoes  iuteudctl  for  storage 


Hi 


Raise  Fruit  That  SeDs 

T  ou  are  at-KUred  of  luscious  peaches,  apples, 
pears,  plums,  etc.,  in  buying  Kelly's TTcc&— 

fruit  that  brings  good  round  prices,  that  _ 

iid<l8  to  your  enjoyment  of  yonr  home  table.  Send  today  for  handsome  FALL  U.vrALOGUK,  with  its 
Half  .\gents’  I'l  ices.  Fall  planting  puts  your  tree.s  way  ahead.  ♦ 

KEI.l.Y  It  It  OS.  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES,  41  Exchau^e  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
rO’’‘LI.  NEVER  REGRET  PLANTING  KELLY  TREES 
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Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


What  is  Stickiness  ? 


Question  for  Dr.  Crane  if  not  too 
trifling ;  Why  are  some  substances 
sticky  and  others  not?  Q.  n.  F. 

No,  not  too  trifling,  too  difficult.  No 
one  knows  why  things  are  sticky  or 
what  stickiness  is.  A  great  deal  of  very 
careful  work  has  been  and  will  be  done 
on  this  subject,  for  it  has  a  direct  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  great  problem  of  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  matter  and  is  very  important 
in  industrial  chemisti-y  (ore  separation 
by  flotation  and  washing  clothes,  for 
instance).  A  column  could  be  filled 
with  the  moi'e  important  facts  and 
some  of  the  theories,  but  they  are  not 
worth  the  space,  so  little  is  really 
kn(nvn  about  the  matter.  f.  d.  c. 


California  Beer;  Sugar  Syrup 

1.  How  can  I  make  “California  beer?” 
I  think  it  is  made  from  some  kind  of 
seeds  and  yeast.  2.  How  can  I  make  a 
syrup  from  sugar  that  will  not  granu¬ 
late? 

Valley  Forge,  Pa.  i>.  h.  w. 

1.  We  never  befoi’e  heard  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  product,  and  can  get  no  trace  of  it. 
T'erhaps  some  California  reader  can  tell 
us. 

2.  The  simple  syrup  of  the  pharmacist 
is  about  85  per  cent,  cane  sugar  and 
stands  up  pretty  well.  The  addition  of 
small  amounts  of  the  simpler  sugars, 
which  themselves  crystallize  with  diffi¬ 
culty,  helps  keep  the  cane  sugar  in  solu¬ 
tion.  This  end  can  be  reached  by  adding 
a  little  cream  of  tartar  while  boiling  the 
syrup,  or  by  adding  directly  some  glu- 
(•ose  syrup,  or  starch  sugar.  F.  D.  C. 


Making  Newspaper  Pulp 

(’an  you  tell  me  the  correct  method  of 
jeducing  newspapers  to  pulp? 

New  York.  o.  E.  w.  A. 

Wet  them  and  stir.  That  is  what 
the  people  do  who  handle  them  by  the 
tons  per  day.  Pi’evious  shredding,  warm 
water  and  a  trace  of  lye  will  help  along, 
Imt  water  and  stirring  are  all  that  is 
needed.  F.  n.  c. 


Removing  Rust  Spots 

How  can  I  remove  rust  spots?  I  have 
tried  lemon  juice  and  salt  in  vain. 

Pennsylvania.  L.  N. 

Try  oxalic  acid,  remembering  it  is  a 
pretty  active  poison.  If  they  still  stick, 
try  glacial  acetic  acid,  if  that  fails  try 
strong  hydrochloric  acid  in  an  equal 
volume  of  water.  Put  on  these  acid.s 
for  a  moment  at  a  time,  rinse  with 
water,  put  on  again,  rinse,  and  so  on. 
After  the  acids  wash  well  in  rather 
strong  baking  soda  solution  in  water, 
if  that  seems  to  bring  back  the  spot, 
put  on  acid  again,  and  so  on,  finishing 
with  soda  and  then  rinse  in  water  till 
the  cloth  is  tasteless.  If  it  is  colored 
goods  the  case  is  apt  to  be  hopeless 
unless  you  can  touch  the  rust  spot  only. 

F.  D.  c. 


Effect^of  Soap  on  Varnish 

What  effect  do  soda  and  potash  soap.s 
have  on  a  varnished  surface?  n.  G.  f. 

No  one  can  tell  in  advance,  as  there 
are  all  sorts  of  varnishes  and  all  sorts 
of  soaps,  with  more  or  less  free  alkali, 
and  various  fillers  and  detergents.  In 
general,  the  better  the  varnish  and  the 
milder  the  teoap  the  less  the  solvent 
action  will  be,  but  even  “spar”  varnishes 
are  affected  somewhat  by  water. 

F.  D.  C. 


Dyeing  a  Horse 

On  page  90G  you  write  about  dyeing 
the  horse.  'Wliat  chemicals  shall  I  use 
and  how  shall  I  mix  them?  I  am  not  a 
horse  jockey.  s.  M.  K. 

Oregon. 

Qviite  so,  and  neither  are  we,  and, 
while  it  is  easy,  from  chemical  stand¬ 
point.  to  dye  liorse  hair,  the  formulas 
at  hand  assume  that  it  has  been  re¬ 
moved  from  the  horse  and  are  written 
accerdingly. 

The  only  safe  one,  after  specifying 
that  the  hair  shall  be  washed  entirely 
free  from  fat  and  oil,  says  to  soak  for 
12  houi's  in  a  limewater  extract  of 
logwood  chips  at  120  degrees  F.  to  get 
a  dark  brown,  and,  as  this  is  not  un¬ 
comfortably  hot,  a  well  scrubbed  spot 
might  be  kept  wet  for  some  hours  with 
cloths  taken  from  the  kettle  of  warm 
dye.  Brazil  wood  chips  tire  also  men¬ 
tioned,  but  with  a  mordant  _  (i.  e.  to 
“se*‘”  the  dye)  of  tin  chloride,  which 
world  be  rather  irritating  to  the  skin 
unless  quickly  washed  off.  yet,  as  this 
is  supposed  to  give  your  favorite  chest¬ 
nut,  it  might  be  worth  a  trial  on  a 
patient  and  unsuspicious  horse.  But  it 
is  hard  to  see  how  you  could  cover 
very  much  of  the  beast,  and  at^  best  it 
would  last  but  one  coat  of  hair, 

So  much  for  the  chemistry.  We  are 
willing  to  bet  that  this  item  will  be 
read  by  some  elderly  man  seated  on  a 


nail  keg  where  an  occa.sional  soft  whin¬ 
ny  can  be  heard,  and  he  will  slowly 
wink  one  eye,  and  remark  that  “Tliat 
there  chemist  feller  don’t  know  much.” 
He  will  be  right ;  there  are  ways  t»f 
coloring  horse  hair  without  troubling 
the  living  owner  which  do  not  get  into 
print  very  often,  and  if  any  wise — well, 
let  us  say  equine  instructor,  demonstra¬ 
tor  and  exchanger  wishes  to  tell  us 
something,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  him.  v.  n.  v. 


Sulphured  Apples 

“Sulphured  apples”  are  not  dried  but, 
after  being  peeled  and  quartered,  are 
exposed  to  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur 
for  some  hours  and  then  packed  in 
crocks  in  a  cool  place.  Pie  made  with 
them  taste  almost  as  if  fresh  apples  had 
been  used,  but,  are  they  harmle.ss? 

PeiinsyP-ania.  u,  F.  ar. 

The  sulphur  gas,  which  is  sulphur 
dioxide,  kills  all  the  germs  of  decay  it 
touches  and  slightly  tans  the  surface, 
which  is  also  a  little  dried.  Some  may 
stay  as  sulphite,  but  it  mostly  goes  to 
sulphate,  setting  free  traces  of  the  fruit 
acids.  There  has  been  quite  a  bit  of  a 
fight  around  this  sulphureil  fruit  mat¬ 
ter  but,  to  a  chemist  on  the  outside,  the 


•Reproduced  from  New  York  Evening  Telegram 


fat  hand  of  “big  business”  seemed  much 
of  the  time  to  be  pulling  the  strings. 
The  present  opinion  is  changing  to  the 
harmlessness  of  sulphured  fruit  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  if  you  will  wash  before  using 
in  very  weak  baking  soda  solution,  and 
take  care  that  no  slightly  spoiled  fruit 
is  used,  I  cannot  see  how  any  harm  <an 
come  from  using  apples  so  preserved. 

F.  D.  c. 


Frozen  Parships 

In  reading  an  article.  “Fighting  the 
Kaiser  in  the  Kitchen,”  in  a  recent  maga¬ 
zine,  I  notice  the  following  statement : 
“The  parsnip  stays  in  the  ground  to  no 
end  save  that  of  poisoning  someone  next 
Spring..”  Is  there,  in  your  opinion,  any¬ 
thing  to  'this?  My  family  and  myself 
are  very  fond  of  this  vegetable  in  the 
Spring,  after  it  has  stayed  in  the  ground 
all  Winter,  and  I  had  supposed  that 
the  freezing  improved  the  flavor  with¬ 
out  the  liability  of  the  parsnips  becom¬ 
ing  poisonous.  F,  E.  0. 

Massachusetts. 

The  statement  i.s  merely  another 
sample  of  the’  blat  emitted  by  those  who 
know’  .so  little  of  the  real  wonders  of 
nature  that  they  have  to  tdepend  on 
“snap”  and  “pep”  in  their  stuff  to  “get 
it  across,”  as  they  would  say.  The 
parsnip  has  no  more  idea  of  poisoning 
a  person  than  a  tree  has  of  being  made 
into  a  TJ-boat  chaser,  it  is  a  storehouse 
of  sta’-ch  and  sugar  against  the  day 
when  it  will  want  to  run  up  a  big  stem 
in  a  hurry  to  make  its  .seeds,  which  is 
its  true  end.  That  stem,  and  the  leaves, 
are  poisonous,  but  moderately,  and 
many  people  are  not  affected,  but  the 
poison  is  there,  just  as  the  spines  are 
on  a  chestnut,  to  protect  the  seeds. 
What  poison  is  in  the  roots  is  destroyed 
by  cooking.  It  is  said  that  those  w’ho 
have  tried  them  raw  have  been  poisoned, 
but  the  world  is  better  without  those 
W’ho  would  eat  raw  parsnips,  anyway. 

F.  n.  c.  ‘ 


“  Chemical  to  Sweeten  Pork  ” 

I  ludjce  in  “Simple  ScienGe.”  on 
page  895,  an  inquiry  by  F.  H.  C.  on  a 
“Chemical  to  Sw’eeten  Pork,”  and  the 
answer  by  F.  D.  C.  I  accidentally,  in 
an  experiment,  learned  of  the  value  of 
“concentrated  lye”  in  a  case  of  that  kind 
and  will  give  it  to  others  who  might 
wish  to  try  it.  Take  for  a  bath  suf¬ 
ficient  fresh  clean  w’ater  to  cover  your 
meat  W'ell,  and  put  in  it  enough  con¬ 
centrated  lye  to  give  a  pronounced  lye 
taste  to  the  w’ater,  being  careful  to 
have  it  well  dissolved.  Put  your  meat 
of  whatever  kind  you  may  wish  to  treat 
into  it,  leaving  it  for  15  or  20  minutes, 
or  even  longer  if  deemed  necessarj-, 
then  wash  the  meat  thoroughly  in  clear 
Continued  on  page  108.S. 


That  Roofs  a  Wonder  I 

“It’s  the  new  Everlastic  Multi-Shingle. 


“You  can  see  for  yourself  that  it’s  the  most  beautiful  roof 
around  here! 

“And  it  stands  to  reason  that  it  will  resist  fire,  wind,  and  weather 
like  slate,  because  the  surface  is  real  slate! 

“Yet  it  costs  no  more  than  a  roof  of  high-grade  wooden  shingles. 

“How’s  that  for  a  combination? 

“It  is  one  of  the  best  roofings  Barrett  ever  put  out,  and  Barrett 
has  been  a  pioneer  in  the  roofing  business  for  over  fifty  years.” 

All  this  is  so.  We  have  taken  high-grade  felt  and  bituminous 
waterproofing  cement  and  into  the  surface  we  have  embedded, 
while  it  was  still  hot,  small  particles  of  red  or  green  slate.  By  using 
small  particles  of  slate  instead  of  costly  slate  slabs,  we  have  given 
you  a  roof  at  a  mere  fraction  of  the  cost  of  a  slate  roof. 

We  have  also  reduced  the  cost  to  you  by  making  Multi-Shingles 
in  strips  of  four  shingles  in  one,  so  that  you  can  lay  them  four 
times  as  fast  as  ordinary  wood  or  slate  shingles. 

The  next  time  you  go  to  town  visit  your  dealer  and  ask  him  to  show 
you  this  remarkable  roof,  and  you  will  agree  that  here’s  a  wonder  I 

Be  sure  to  send  for  special  Multi-Shingle  Booklet. 

Everlastic  Tylike  Shingles 

For  those  who  prefer  the  customary  method  of  laying  shingles,  but  who  want 
to  secure  the  beauty  and  durability  offered  by  the  Everlastic  slate-surfacing  pro¬ 
cess,  we  offer  Everlastic  Tylike  Shingles^ 
made  of  the  same  material  as  Ever¬ 
lastic  Multi-Shingles,  cut  into  individual 
shingles  8  inches  wide  by  12%  inches  long, 
and  laid  exactly  like  wooden  shingles. 

Tylike  Shinglesare  fire-,  wind- and  weather- 
resisting,  and  fit  much  more  snugly  and 
tightly  than  wooden  or  slate  shingles.  They 
give  you  a  beautiful,  permanent  roof  at 
small  cost. 

Everlastic  Slate-Surfaced  Roofing 

Here  is  the  Everlastic  Slate-Surfaced  ma¬ 
terial  in  a  form  for  quick,  economical  laying. 
In  a  few  minutes  you  can  cover  a  bam. 
cottage,  shed,  warehouse  with  a  practically 
indestructible  roof  offering  real  fire-protec¬ 
tion  and  unusual  beauty.  Comes  in 
rolls  like  any  ready  roofing.  Surfaced  with 
crushed  slate  in  your  choice  of  two  colors, 
red  or  green.  Remarkable  combination  of 
beauty  and  durability. 

Everlastic  “Rubber”  Roofing 

"Rubber”  roofing  gets  its  name  because  it 
looks  like  rubber,  not  because  it’s  made 
of  rubber. 

Barrett’s  Everlastic  "Rubber”  Roofing  is  the 
standard  for  durability  among  "rubber** 
roofings  because  it  is  made  of  high-grade 
felt  saturated  with  bituminous  cement  made 
by  the  Barrett  process. 

This  process  provides  a  roofing  material  that 
will  not  run  or  dry  out  in  the  hottest  weather 
or  get  brittle  or  crack  in  the  coldest  weather. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  elastic,  most  depend¬ 
able,  most  durable  of  all  “rubber”  roofings. 
Yet  it  costs  little.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  Barrett’s  Everlastic  "Rubber”  Roofing. 


The 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  St.  Louis  Cleveland 
Cincinnati  Pittsburgh  Detroit  Birmingham  Kansas  City 

Minneapolis  Nashville  Salt  Lake  City  Seattle  Peoria 

The  Paterson  Manufacturing  Company,  Limited:  Toronto  Montreal 

Winnipeg  Vancouver  St.  John,  N.  B.  Halifax,  N.  S.  Sydney,  N,  S. 


HI  JJQ I  Ijr  about  these  products. 


Barrett  Specialties 

Creonoid 

C  r  e  o  n  o  i  d  Lice-De- 
stroy  er  and  Cow-Spray 
will  keep  your  live 
stock  free  from  annoy¬ 
ance  by  insects,  flies, 
lice  and  vermin.  It 
j  helps  to  make  healthy 
horses.contentedcows 
and  clean  poultry. 

Everjet  Elastic  Paint 

The  best  ""and  most 
economical  paint  made 
for  "rubber”  and  metal 
roofings,  and  exposed 
surfaces  of  all  kinds. 
It  is  elastic,  adhesive 
and  will  not  rub,  crack 
or  peel. 

Carbosota  Creosote  Oil 

^^1-^  You  can  add  many 
years  to  the  life  of  all 
exposed  woodwork  by 
using  Carbosota 
Grade-One  Creosote 
Oil.  Being  in  liquid 
form  it  is  easily  ap¬ 
plied.  No  expensive 
method  required. 

Elastigum  Water¬ 
proof  Cement 

Wherever  there  is  a 
leak  you  need  Elasti¬ 
gum.  It  has  a  hundred 
different  uses.  Just  the 
thing  for  joining  and 
relining  gutters  a  n  d 
flashings  around  chim¬ 
neys.  It  is  easy  to  ap¬ 
ply,  is  acid-proof, 
damp-proof  and  it  sticks. 

Booklets  regarding  any  of  these  products 
free  upon  request. 
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The  Home  Garden 


Storing  the  Winter  Vegetables 

A  groat  (leal  is  being  said  about  can¬ 
ning,  di-.ving  and  preserving  fruits  and 
vegetables  for  Winter  use,  but  little  seems 
to  appear  about  storing  fruit  and  garden 
stuff  in  their  natural  state  for  Winter. 
There  is  a  place  in  each  home  where 
apples,  fruits  and  vegeTables  are  stored 
for  Winter  use,  namely,  '  the  cellar. 
Years  ago  the  cellar  afforded  a  very  good 
place  for  such  storage,  but  to-day  a  veiy 
large  percentage  of  homes  are  iH^iuiijiK'd 
with  heating  jdants,  and  these,  even 
when  i)artitioned  off,  have  destrcjyed  the 
cellar  for  storage  i)urposes,  because  it 
makes  the  cadlar  too  rm. 

Two  years  ago  I  built  a  garage,  and  in 
the  same  I  built  a  pit,  in  which  I  could 
store  my  Winter  fruits,  etc.,  and  could 
also  use  same  during  Summer  for  work 
on  the  car.  The  i)it  extends  across  the 
rear  of  the  gai-ag(‘  the  full  width,  1(5  ft., 
the  garage  being  ](ix2(),  and  is  six  feet 
wdde.  The  sides  are  concreted  and  the 
bottom  is  dirt.  The  top  is  covered  by 
two-inch  planking  set  down  into  angles 
left  in  the  concrete.  In  this  jiit  I 
stored  all  my  stuff  for  Winter  use,  such 
as  apples,  ])eai’s,  celery,  cabbage,  beets, 
carrots,  etc.,  and  they  keep  in  pei-fect 
ccmdition  till  ('arly  ni'xt  Summer,  n'hc 
last  of  the  apples  I  u.sed  from  thi.s  pit 
this  year  on  the  Fourth  of  July  and  they 
Avere  in  perfect  condition.  It  has  la'en 
such  a  success  that  this  Summer  I  have 
increased  the  dejith  about  two  feet,  so 
it  is  now  oA-ei'  six  feet  deep.  I  have  also 
improved  on  the  A^entilation.  Tlie  en¬ 
trance  to  i)it  is  by  trap  doors  on  each 
end. 

There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
owners  of  garages  who  at  a  slight  ex- 


The  Well  Sweep 

l)ense  can  put  in  a  AVinter  storage  pit 
that  Avill  be  Avann  enough  to  keep'articles 
from  freezing,  and  yt't  cool  enough  to 
keep  these  articles  all  AA^'inter,  and  in 
many  cases  until  thej’’  can  be  again 
obtained  from  the  garden.  Farmers 
whos(>  c(dhu-s  are  too  Avarni  for  storage 
<‘ould  erect  a  storage  pit  in  an 
ouibuilding.  sindi  as  wagonhoAise,  barn, 
ell-.  (  IIAUI.KS  AV.  VKA’SST.A. 


Old-fashioned  Folks 


Here  is  a  couple  ill>istrated  Avho  cling 
to  old-fashioned  Avays.  They  still  make 
their  oavu  dresses,  from  growing  the  cot¬ 
ton  and  carding  and  spinning  it,  to  weav¬ 
ing  the  cloth  and  sewing  the  garments. 
Their  loom  stands  in  the  shed  half  hid¬ 
den  by  the  big  ramellia  bush. 

No  gas  or  cook  stove  has  ever  put  its 
foot  upon  this  place  Avhere  the  daily 
meals  are  still  coid^ed  in  the  four-by-six 
chimney  pictured.  The  “oven”  in  the 
right-hand  front  corner  cooks  the  brown¬ 
est  bread  ever  seen.  Hot  coals  are  heai>ed 
on  top  of  the  big  iron  lid,  and  placed  be- 
tAveen  the  feet ;  the  results  enough  to 
make  any  clief  tui  n  gri'on  Avith  envy. 

The  Councils  Avill  not  even  consent  to 
having  a  pump  on  their  place,  as  they 
prefer  the  old  Avell  and  the  proverbial 
moss-covered  bucket.  Their  beds  are  in 
harmony  Avith  the  rest,  the  “springs’’  of 
Avhich  are  made  of  flax  ropes,  the  flax 
•also  having  been  groAvn  on  tbeir  place. 
These  unique  and  delightful  Avomen  live  a 
hf*l>Pyj  care-fi’ee  life.  and. their  home  is 
one  of  the  most  inti'resting  in  Bladen 
County.  North  ('andina.  c.  K. 


Report  of  a  Garden  Veteran 

[The  folloAving  sprightly  report  is  from 
a  reader  in  Maine  Avho  Avas  drafted  into 
the  Rural  army.  He  Avent  to  the  fair 
last  year  and  was  induced  to  try  The 
R.  N.-Y.  AA'hen  the  subscription  ran  out 
he  Avas  ready  to  stop,  but  his  Avife  had 
become  interested  and  made  him  renew. 
Now  we  have  the  sequel.] 


my  house  every  Aveek  I  ought  to  be  gar- 
den-Avise,  and  they  come  to  me  for  expert 
advice.  Yesteialay  my  neighbor  came 
over  and  left  Avoi-d  for  me  to  come  over 
and  tell  him  Avluit  Avas  the  matter  with 
his  grapevine.  l,  ,s. 

Alaine. 


Pennsylvania  Sauerkraut 

Can  you  tell  m»*  hoAv  the  Pennsylvania 
farmers  make  their  saAierkraut ’f  This 
year,  Avith  our  abundant  cabbage  crop,  I 
believe  it  Avould  be  Avell  for  some  of  us  in 
NeAv  England  to  learn  hoAV  to  lay  doAvn 


Old-fashioned  South  Carolina  Kitchen 


I  think  I  have  Avritten  you  before  of 
my  troubles  on  account  of  my  being  in¬ 
duced  by  your  representative  to  take  a 
trial  subscription  to  your  paper,  and 
hoAv,  to  keep  peace  in  the  family,  I  had 
to  tiike  a  yearly  subscription,  and  noAv  it 
looks  like  a  life  sentence.  I  have  a  lot  of 
land,  large  enough  for  a  couple  of  houses, 
from  Avhi’ch  I  have  blasted  about  2,0(X) 
yards  of  rock.  On  part  of  the  lot  I  IniA’e 
imilt  a  tAA'o-family  hmise,  the  loAver  .stoi’y 
of  Avhich  is  built  of  the  stone  I  blasted 
out  of  the  cellar. 

This  Spring  1  Avas  having  a  little  re- 
sjiite  f]-om  the  building  business,  and 
might  have  Inul  a  much-needed  rest,  had 
it  not  bomi  for  the  compulsory  inspira¬ 
tion,  or  inspirational  compulsion  of  my 
Avife  and  your  paper,  Avhich  drove  me 
into  making  a  garden.  This  might  not 
have  been  so  bad  if  I  did  not  have  first 
to  make  the  land  before  I  m.ade  the  gar¬ 
den. 

The  earth  that  I  remoA'ed  from  the 
ledge,  in  order  to  get  at  it  to  blast  it,  Avas 
l)iled  in  a  huge  mound  of  loam  and  chij) 
I’ock.  This  I  christened  A’imy  Ridge; 
and  it  certainly  reipiired  all  the  \mlor  of 
the  Ciuiadian  soldii'r  to  tackle  it.  How¬ 
ever,  it  h:id  to  be  done;  so  Avith  i)ick  and 
shovel  and  a  2-in.  nu'sh  senam.  I'ake  and 
AvheelbarroAV,  I  bravely  made  the  as.sault 
and  after  a  hard-fought  battle  of  many 
days  A’imy  Ridge  Avas  conquenal,  and  (50 
per  cent,  of  it  Avas  loam.  aa'cH  fertilized 
Avitli  coAV  manui'c  and  fish  olTal  and  -JO 
per  cent,  of  it  Avas  a  pile  of  chip  rock. 

I  leveled  up  the  ledge  Avlth  <-hip  rock 
and  then  sj)read  a  foot  of  loam  over  that. 
Aly  groceryman  complaims  that  Ave  are 
not  buying  anything  noAV,  and  my  Avife 
replies,  “AVhat  do  Ave  Avant  to  buy  Avheu 
Ave  have  potatoes,  beans,  peas,  cucum¬ 
bers,  beets,  SAveet  corn  and  all  other 
kinds  of  vegetables’?  Aly  Kentucky 
AVondei's  are  surely  Avonderful.  I  pl.-uited 
them  early,  and  for  some  time  I  Avas 
AA’ondering  if  they  Avould  come  Tip,  and 
Avhen  I  planted  tall  i)ine  poles  for  them 
to  climb  on,  my  neighbors  AA'ondered  if  I 
intended  to  r.-iise  pine  lumber  for  the 
building  busim^ss.  Aft<'r  they  climbed  to 
the  top  of  th(‘  poh‘s  and  Avere  still  going 
I  pieci'd  them  out  Avith  four-foot  laths, 
:ind  noAV  I  am  wondering  if  they  Avill 
ever  stois  or  Avill  1  liaA^e  to  buy  an  aero¬ 
plane  to  jiick  them  Aip  yonder. 

The  conqueror  of  A’imy  Ridgi^  is  rest¬ 
ing  upon  his  laurels  and  Avondering  if 
.•inyone  eAcr  hiid  MaytloAver  or  Golden 
Bantam  green  <-orn  nr  string  be.-ins  that 
tasted  half  as  sAA'cet  as  his.  Another 
embarrassment  your  paper  has  gotten 
me  into  is  tluit  my  neighbors  simmii  P) 
tliink  that  becau.si'  your  j):iper  comes  into 


this  valuable  food,  euxa  iieavitt  tryox. 

Gut  cabbage  as  fiir  cabbage  slaAv,  then 
put  a  layer  of  cabbage  and  a  layer  of 
Siilt  in  a  stone  jar  or  barrel  and  stamp 
Avith  a  wooden  potato  masher  or  eqiuA’- 
alent  till  a  little  liquid  forms,  then  add 
another  layer  of  each  and  stamp,  and 
continue  till  A’cssel  is  ftill,  Avhen  it  should 
be  stamjied  real  hard,  so  as  to  form  plen¬ 
ty  of  liipiid  to  keep  the  cabbage  covered. 
Hdien  cov(‘r  Avith  cabbage  leaA'es  and  put 
a  Aveight  on.  I’se  a  B)  and  five  cent  sack 
of  .salt  to  the  barrel.  paxiel  h.  herk. 

Take  (he  outside  leaves  off  the  cab¬ 
bage  until  you  come  to  clean  le.-ivcs; 
then  cut  on  a  shiAV  cutter  or  regular 
sauerkraut  cutter,  if  you  have  one,  same 
a.s  AA'hen  making  cold  slaAV,  excciiting  do 
not  cut  the  cabbage  as  fine ;  some  peojAlo 
prefer  it  quite  coarse.  Use  ti  large  stone 
crock  or  Avooden  stand  to  place  the  cut 
cabbage  in,  mixing  Avith  each  dishpan  of 
cabbage  a  handful  of  salt  and  jAre.ss  it 
Avith  a  AviAoden  potato  masher  if  made 
on  a  small  scale.  If  a  regular  kraut 
cutter  is  used  they  generally  have  a  large 
.stumper  m.ule  round,  about  five  or  si.x 
inches  in  diamet<‘r,  and  a  broom  handle 
placed  in  it  for  coiiA'cnience  in  handling, 
for  .stumping  the  cabb.-ige.  After  a  fcAV 
l.'iyers  of  cabbage  have  been  j)laced  in 
and  pressed  or  stumped  each  time,  a  salt 
brine  should  come  to  the  .surface  of  the 
i'iibbage.  If  a  brine  is  not  .secured,  use  a 
little  more  salt;  if  the  kraut  is  too  salty 
AA'hen  used.  Avash  it  oft’  Avith  Avater  before 
cooking.  AVhen  the  cabbage  is  all  cut 
and  in  crock  or  stand,  pl.-u-e  clean  cab¬ 
bage  leaves  or  cloth  over  the  cut  cabbag*', 
jdace  a  round  Avooden  lid  that  nearly  fits 
Gie  crock  or  stand  on  the  cloth;  i)lace  a 
clean  stone  or  other  AA'eight  on  lid  of  suf- 
licient  Avcight  to  keep  the  cabbage  under 
the  liquid  or  salt  brine.  If  there  is  not 
suflicient  brine  to  cover  the  cabbage  you 
c.-.n  make  some  Avith  Avater  and  salt  iind 
))our  over,  as  the  cabbage  must  be  cov- 
er(‘d  Avith  the  liquid  to  keep  it.  Finally, 
place  it  cloth  over  the  top  to  keep  out  the 
flies,  and  in  tlu'ce  or  four  Aveeks  it  sliould 
be  ready  for  u.><e,  deitending  on  season  it  is 
made;  Avhen  cooler  it  will  take  a  little 
longer.  Ahvays  rei)ljice  the  coverings  on 
the  kraut  after  t:ikiug  any  out  for  u.se. 

I’,  s.  heidlaue. 

After  the  outside  le.aA'es  are  taken  from 
the  cabbage.  remoA'e  the  heart  and  cut 
Avith  a  coarse  cabbage  knife  into  a  Avooden 
vessed  or  crock.  To  two  gallons  of  cut 
cabbage  add  one  tables^poonful  of  salt; 
then  stamp  until  a  brine  comes  over  the 
c:ibb.age.  ('over  the  cabbage  Avith  a  clean 
cloth,  after  Avhich  a  Avooden  lid  and 
weight  is  put  on  to  keep  the  cabbage  un¬ 
der  the  brine.  Should  the  brine  sink  bo- 


loAV  the  top  of  the  cabbage  in  a  day  or 
tAvo  after  the  weight  is  placed  on,  add  a 
Aveak  solution  of  salt  water.  The  sauer¬ 
kraut  will  then  be  ready  for  use  in  about 
three  or  four  weeks.  This  should  be 
kept  in  a  cool  place.  Av.At.  ii.  avetoner. 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

This  is  August  24,  and  the  Nanticoke 
b  ackbernes  are  still  furnishing  us  an 
abundance,  and  promise  to  hold  out  till 
September.  Thetir  habit  of  ripening  is 
a  good  one  for  the  family  garden.  The 
fruit  groAA'S  in  clu.ster.s,  and  we  find  .a 
cluster  with  perfectly  green  berries  and 
.some  red  ones  and  one  or  tAVO  perfectly 
ripe.  In  this  Avay  the  hearing  season 
IS  very  greatly  prolonged. 

The  Atlantic  deAvberry,  with  its  finely 
cut  leave.s,  reminds  me  of  the  old  time 
parsley-lea.ved!  blackberrv,  Avbicli  aa’rs 
also  a  trailer.  The  fruit  of  the  Atlantic  is 
not  so  large  as  the  old  variety,  which 
seems  to  have  disappeared,  unless  the 
Himalaya  is  it  under  n  nenv  name.  There 
must  be  tA\m  vaneties  called  Himalaya, 
for  some  people  find  them  Avonderfu'lly 
fine,  Avhile  those  tested  here  by  Mr.  Allen 
were  found  of  no  value. 

Like  everything  else,  garden  seeds  h.aA'e 
soari'd  to  high  prices.  Gnly  a  few  years 
ago  one  could  buy  all  the  spniach*  .seed 
need<‘d  for  20  cents  a  pound.  This  Sum¬ 
mer  I  p.-iid  .$1.25  for  a  pound  to  .soav  in 
my  garden.  There  is  not  enough  spin¬ 
ach  seed  groAvn  in  this  country  to  supply 
the  demand,  though  Long  Island  and 
California  do  groAv  some,  and  the  seed.s- 
men  h.ave  had  to  depend  very  largely 
on  IIolland-groAvn  seofl,  and  Avhile  there 
seems  to  be  plenty  in  Holland  there  has 
been  great  difficulty  in  getting  it.  As 
there  are  probably  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  spinach  seed  usually  soAvn  in 
the  Norfolk  trucking  section  of  Vaginia, 
this  means  a  heavy  outlay  for  seeds,  and 
probably  a  reduction  of  the  area  planted, 
and  perhaps  more  profit  to  the  groAvi'rs. 

Peaches  seems  to  be  in  excess  of  the 
demand,  at  least  on  the  local  market. 
The  country  wagons  are  peddling  them 
around  at  40  cents  for  a  three-pei-k 
hamper,  and  surely  everyone  has  the 
chance  to  can  an  abundance.  I  have  a 
curiosity  in  the  shape  of  a  peach  tree 
planti'd  seven  years  ago,  and  this  Sum¬ 
mer  producing  its  first  peaches,  and  .-i 
small  crop  at  that.  It  has  made  a 
.splendid  groAvth  and  is  })erfectly  healthy, 
in  fact  h.as  probably  groAvn  too  fast  to 
make  fruit. 

The  Avet  f'Ummer  has  been  great  for 
egg-plants,  for  they  disl'ke  drought  more 
than  anything  else.  I  have  some  of  the 
Black  Beauty  and  the  Ncav  York  side 
by  side.  Both  are  bearing  Avell,  but  the 
Black  Beauty  is  ahead  in  production 
and  came  in  first.  Just  uoav  avo  are 
preparing  for  canning  them,  for  cutting 
a  dozen  or  more  at  once  is  rather  a  sur¬ 
plus  for  a  family  of  three.  Our  folks 
c.anned  some  a  fcAV  years  ago  and  they 
turned  out  fine.  They  w'ere  made  out 
into  c.'ikes  from  the  jars  and  fried  .-md 
tasted  just  like  the  fresh  ones. 

There  is  one  great  advantage  in  the 
Avet  season,  and  that  is  there  is  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  seeds  to  germinate.  Some¬ 
times  lettuce  seed  soavu  in  August  is 
hard  to  get  up  unless  the  bed  is  covered 
AA-fith  gunny  sacks,  but  this  month  the 
seed  soAvn  foi  the  Fall  crop  of  lettuce 
has  germinated  Avcnderfully,  and  there 
is  no  troAible  in  getting  a  good  stand  of 
spinach. 

The  tomato  crop  for  the  canners  is  in 
larger  area  than  usual,  but  the  crop  is 
not  large.  Fcav  of  the  gro Avers  contracted 
this  year,  as  the  majority  thought  that 
the  general  market  Avould  be  good.  So 
far  this  has  ))roven  correct,  for  Avhile 
the  canners  offered  and  contracted  Avith 
some  at  .$L’5  a  ton,  they  are  selling 
at  .nO  cents  a  basket.  In  my  own  garden 
Avbile  the  early  ton.atoes  Avere  fine  and 
abundant,  the  late  ones  are  not  as  pro¬ 
ductive  as  usual. 

The  cantaloupe  season  has  been  fairly 
lArofitable,  and  is  about  done,  Avith  the 
exception  of  the  later  Honey  Dcav  melons. 
These  have  not  yet  been  shippd,  and  I 
have  betui  curious  to  taste  one.  I  planted 
some  but  failed  to  get  any  to  groAV.  They 
are  much  larger  than  the  Rocky  Ford 
netted  melons,  and  look  more  like  a  round 
AvhitcA  sipiash  than  a  cantaloupe.  Will 
I'eport  of  these  later.  av.  E.  massea'. 


Virginia  Creeper  on  Tree 

Does  it  injure  a  tree,  a  full-groAvu 
maple,  to  allow  Virginia  creeper  to 
groAA'  up  the  trunk?  I  hav'e  a  handsome 
maple  in  front  of  my  house,  some  Vir¬ 
ginia  creeper  has  groAvu  on  it,  Avhich 
I  Avas  told  Avould  choke  the  tree.  Is 
this  .so,  and  is  it  be.st  to  take  the  plant 
doAvn?  I,.  E.  s. 

-Sharon,  Conn. 

I  do  not  think  the  Arapelop.sis  Avil! 
injure  the  tree  in  the  least,  Avhile  I  di> 
not  recall  ever  seeing  this  species  of 
Ampelopsisj  occupying  cultivated  trees. 
I  have  seen  hundreds  of  forest  trees  in 
Western  Pennsylvania  .supporting  this 
vine,  in  greater  or  lesser  profusion. 
Ayithout  any  apparent  injurious  alTect. 
I  should  imt  feel  the  least  bit  tineas, \ 


Expert  Hand  Spinners 
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Republics  Are  Speeding  Up 

Profits 


Farm 


— capacity  for  every  load — power  and  speed 
for  every  need — save  money  and  make 
money  on  the  farm.  They  speed  up  farm 
profits.  You  cannot  afford  horse  hauling, 
you  cannot  afford  makeshifts  when  you 
can  have  Republic  Trucks  at  their  low 
prices.  Write  for  catalog  of  any  model. 


SIj  d'rucks  are  taking  the  place  of  other 
hauling  power  on  the  farms.  Today,  Re¬ 
publics  are  in  wide  use  on  grain  farms, 
stock  farms  and  general  farms,  as  well  as 
dairy,  fruit  and  garden  truck  business.  The 
Republic-Torbensen  Internal  Gear  Drive 

A.  New  Republic  Model  is  now  ready  for  delivery:  Model  Nine  Special,  ^-ton,  128-inch 
wheelbase,  with  the  usual  Republic  excess  capacity,  chassis  with  seat,  $895.  Other  sizes:  Republic 
Dispatch  complete  with  express  body,  canopy  top,  side  curtains,  $895;  1-ton  with  stake  or  express 
body,  $1195;  l>4-ton,  $1450;  2-ton,  $1885;  3>^-ton  Dreudnaagl  ,$2750;  all  prices  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

^  We  build  special  bodies  for  farm  use.  Trucks  can  be  equipped  with  hog  or  cattle  racks. 

>  Address  Department  BK 

Republic  Motor  Truck  Co,,  Inc.,  Alma,  Micb* 

See  Your  Nearest  Republic  Dealer 

Dealers  and  Service  Stations  in  Over  900  Principal  Cities  ' 
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2r/>c  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Kaiuwad  Business. — I  have  uo  doubt 
hundreds  of  people  who  road  this  have 
lind  similar  experionoe  and  wondoi-ed  why 
big  corporations  make  it  so  Imrd  to  set¬ 
tle  small  matters.  I  live  on  a  branch  of 
t  lie  Elio  Railroad.  For  30  years  we  have 
lived  at  various  points,  and  during  that 
time  careful  figuring  shows  that  my  fam¬ 
ily  has  paid  for  travel  and  freight  at 
h  ast  .$11,000.  It  seems  like  a  large  sum 
V  heu  you  get  it  all  together,  but  we  have 
had  many  visitors,  and  I  am  sure  the 
Eric  has  had  that  much  out  of  us.  For 
the  most  part  this  money  has  been  paid  in 
advance — on  demand.  I  travel  on  a  com- 
miitation  ticket  and  have  for  SO  years. 
Now  and  then  I  forget  or  leave  this  ticket 
at  home,  in  which  case  I  .am  compelled  to 
)»ay  full  fare  in  cash — though  all  the 
eoiiductors  know  me  and  know  that  my 
ticket  could'  not  be  used  by  others.  I 
siipi>ose  it  has  cost  me  .$20  in  this  way — 
when  by  accident  my  ticket  was  left  at 
home.  I  make  no  complaint  about  this — 
it  is  just  to  show  that  the  railroad  is 
prompt,  exact  and  commanding  when 
there  is  any  money  coming  to  it.  Why 
should  it  not  be  as  prompt  and  exact 
when  it  is  clearly  in  debt  to  me  or  to  any 
citizen  ? 

1^■0KKIN0  FOR  Money, — When  the  rail- 
j'oad  owes  you  money  it  is  never  prompt 
or  exact,  and  it  gives  you  to  understand 
that  it  IS  trying  to  evade  payment  and 
dodge  responsibility.  I  could  use  very 
much  stronger  language  about  th’^,  and 
b<‘  justified  in  doing  it.  but  this  time 
b'up[)ose  we  turn  the  other  cheek.  Per¬ 
haps  that  will  be  the  most  effective  treat- 
m.  iit  for  the  “cheek”  of  this  railroad. 
Ill  .Tune  I  bought  .300  pounds  of  mixed 
ry.‘  and  vetch  s.>.h1,  in  Virginia.  I  bought 
.thi.s  for  a  cover  crop,  just  as  it  came  from 
lll<^  thrasher,  for  it  seemed  as  if  this 
ought  to  be  about  the  right  proportion  of 
se<‘d.  The  shipment  was  made,  but  it 
was  a  long  time  on  the  road,  and  I  had 
alamt  given  it  up  wlnm  linally  200  pounds 
of  the  seed  reached  our  station.  The 
Erie  or  some  other  carrier  had  clearly 
lost  100  ivniuds  of  my  .seed.  The  station 
agent  told  me  to  pay  the  full  fi-eight  bill, 
get  his  receipt,  then  make  out  a  bill  for 
the  seed  and  give  both  documents  to  him. 

I  (lid  so,  making  out  a  bill  for  just  one- 
tliird  of  what  the  seed  cost  me  in  Vir¬ 
ginia. 


beans  a  closer  run ,  than  I  thought  pos- 
sibl(‘.  The  vines  spread  out  all  over  the 
gi'ouiid.  That  is  one  d'^sadvuntage,  as  it 
comes  harder  to  harvest  the  vines.  As 
a  green  or  mannrial  crop  the  cow  peas 
are  superior.  On  the  light  soils  of  South¬ 
ern  New  .Tersey  or  IXdaware  they  tvill 
work  a  miracb',  and  I  believe  there  is  no 
soil  so  light  and  poor  that  it  will  not 
grow  a  croii  of  cow  jn-as.  Inside  of  one 
year  you  can  put  under  a  crop  of  cow 
pea.s  and  a  crop  of  rye.  Then  by  using 
lime  I  believe  you  can  gtjt  Alsike  clover 
going,  jiiul  wlnai  you  do  that  you  can  do 
whatever  you  like  with  the  soil.  I  could 
run  a  ]K>rtable  f(*u<o  around  the  cow  peas 
and  turn  in  tlie  pigs.  By  the  middle  of 
October  the  cow  j>eas"  would  be  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  ribs  of  .Teremiah  .Tersey  and 
his  companions,  and  then  we  could  disk 
up  the  field  and  seed  to  rye. 

.Soy  Bea.xs.— All  that  is  true,  yet  I 
cmisider  the  Soy  Ix'an  best  for  our  lati¬ 
tude.  It  gives  a  better  jneld  of  vine  and 
btamis-  up  so  you  can  cultivate.  Then 
the  beans  or  seeds  can  l>e  us(^d  to  ad¬ 
vantage  for  stock  feed,  and  tliat  is  what 
most  of  u.s  are  after.  Here  is  a  note  from 
F.  K.  Constance  of  Wisconsin  : 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  what  you 
say  ^  about  Soy  beans.  Wo  have  l>eeu 
raising  them  for  a  numlter  of  years,  using 
Wisconsin  Early  Black,  which  is  prol>- 
ably  very  similar  to  the  Wilson  Early 
Blaek  to  whicli  you  refer.  We  get  g.K)d 
re.snlts  planting  iji  the  (V)ru,  mixing  the 
Ix'an  s(i(Kl  with  the  corn  st'cd.  We  are 
this  season  trying  out  some  of  the 
Maucher  variety.  It  is  a  brown  bean, 
later  than  the  Early  Black,  and  also  a 
heavier  grower.  After  reading  your 
iSotes  I  took  a  yaixlstick  and  went 
right  out  to  measure  those  Maucher 
beans.  I  find  the  hills  average  about  .32 
inches  h’gh  and  about  as  wide  across, 
many  hills  standing  over  -10  inches  high. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  now  that  this  va¬ 
riety  w’iJl  be  ideal  to  jdaiit  in  the  corn. 

I  find  that  the  Wilson  Early  Black 
stand  from  ,30  to  48  iuclms  high,  and  on 
September  1  they  were  w’ell  podded  out. 
With  us  they  are  likely  to  grow  a  month 
or  40  days  longer.  As  for  so'wiug  them 
in  the  corn,  that  is  out  of  my  line.  We 
have  them  in  drills  alone  and  that  is  evi¬ 
dently  the  best  ivay  to  get  a  full  st^ed  ' 
crop.  At  any  rate,  I  would  ad\'«e  all  i 
fanners  who  need  fodder  or  feed  to  try  ! 
Soy  b(,*ans. 


.September  15,  1917 


to  DU  PONT  AMemCAH  INDUSTRIES^ 


Cr 


Is  the  Enemy  on  Your  Farm? 

This  is  a  war  of  endurance.  Men  and  money  are  impoi— 
tant  but — food  counts  most.  Soldiers  who  fight  must  eat.  S® 
must  their  dependents  at  home.  The  world  must  be  fed. 

Every  idle  acre  of  recJaimable  land  on  your  farm  aids  the  enemy 
Every  acre  of  untillcd  soil  deprives  many  needy  mouths  of  food. 

The  sinking  of  each  food  ship  is  a  disaster,  but  the  idle  acres  of 
America  could  grow  more  food  per  year  than  all  of  the  enemy’s  sub¬ 
marines  can  destroy.  F'ght  the  enemy  now,  with 


RED  CROSS  FARM  POWDER 

It  Is  the  most  efficient  reclaimer  of  cut  over,  boulder  strewn  or  swamp 
land.  It  l>«4j>s  to  solve  the  labor  problem,  enables  one  man  to  do  the 
work  of  many  aiul  does  it  better  and  quicker. 

Get  our  l>:g  book  free  Write  immediately  for  your  copy  of 
THE  GIANT  LABORER  NO.  F30 

E.  L  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  COMPANY 
WILMINGTON.  DELAWARE 
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Ix)No  Stories. — The  days  went  by  and 
filially  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Erie 
askiug  hoAv  I  figured  the  price  ou  "rye 
and  midds.”  I  wrote  back  and  patiently 
told  them  it  wa.s  not  rye  and  mvidlings, 
but  rye  and  Hairy  vetch.  I  explained  that 
I  had  charg.Hl  ju.st  one-third  of  what  the 
i-j-e  and  Hairy  vetch  cost  me.  I  wanted 
t<>  tell  tluan  that  the  account  would 
probably  be  gray-baired  before  it  was 
paid — ^but  what  was  the  use?  The  days 
iveut  by  again,  and  then  came  another 
l(4ter  from  the  Erie,  a.skiug  me  to  give 
the  “file  number”  ou  their  former  letter. 
Thus  was  done,  but  not  a  word  has  ever 
been  heard  siuev?.  I  have  lost  one-third 
of  iny  cover  crop  seed,  have  bothered  and 
played  for  weeks  over  this  bill,  while  the 
Erie  is  evidently  trying  to  tire  me  out. 
If  I,  an  old  commuter  of  30  years'  stand¬ 
ing,  forget  my  ticket  and  will  not  pay, 
they  threaten  to  put  me  off'  the  train. 
When  they  lose  my  seed  and  I  want  pay 
for  it,  they  still  put  me  off’  with  childish 
excuses.  I  shall  get  it  in  time  or  leave  It 
as  an  asset  for  my  heirs,  but  why  should 
a.  big  corporation  act  in  this  way?  My 
ease  is  only  one  of  thousands  and  in  all 
wo  see  the  same  tactics,  evidently  de¬ 
signed  to  wear  out  the  patience  of  the 
man  ■^bo  is  justly  entitled  to  damages 
and  thus  got  rid  of  him.  Railroad  men 
1(41  me  I  am  wrong  in  this — that  the  dear, 
benevolent  raih’oad  is  anxious  to  pay  its 
hills — only  it  must  be  very  sure.  I  know 
little  about  the  anxiety,  but  I  do  know 
rliat  getting  money  out  of  the  Erie — or 
any  other  railroad — is  so  slow  that  a 
turtle  can  walk  ai-ound  it  five  times  in 
Komg  a  yard.  And  there  isn’t  a  thing 
you  can  do  to  hurry  it  up.  Perhaps  the 
host  thing  is  to  give  up  all  hope  of  get¬ 
ting  it,  so  as  to  have  a  pleasant  surprise 
when  it  finally  comesi 

Cow  Peas. — Our  crop  has  made  a  fa¬ 
mous  growth,  and  is  giving  the  Soy 


OR-XIN  SiCKDlNG. —  Some  one  asks  wliy 
we  do  not  join  iu  tfie  great  luuTah  over 
planting  every  acre  iu  grain.  A  man 
•struck  me  the  other  day  about  thi.s  way ; 

‘  How  many  acr.'s  iu  Hoim*  Farm?’’ 
‘■.V  bo  lit  TOO,  more  or  less.” 

“l‘ut  it  all  in  wheat  right  away.  I  luive 
read  that  wheat  average.s  40  bushels  to 
the  acre,  and  Burbank's*  new  wL(‘at  will 
run  75  bushels.  That  means  4,0<X1  bushels 
at  .$2  a  luishel  sure.  Why,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  just  throwing  money  at  you. 
Fan’t  you  catch  money?” 

“Hut  .some  of  my  land” - 

“Oh.  don’t  give  me  that  talk — hustle 
and  g(‘t  it  re.ady.  3'Lere  never  was  such 
a  chance  !'' 

This  man  would  uot  let  me  .say  that 
I  havi!  35  acres  of  timber  and  nearly  40 
in  orchards,  and  some  too  stony  and  wet 
for  grain.  What  did  he  care  about  that? 
He  had  heard  someone  say  farmers  ought 
to  seed  wheat,  and  like  a.  pai*rot  he  went 
around  repeating  the  cry.  There  is  no 
u.se  listening  to  such  fellows,,  but  they 
will  do  us  harm  before  they  are  done.  I 
got  through  offering  ad\’lcc  to  farmers 
some  years  ago.  The  real  farmers  that 
I  know  are  far  bi'tter  pos-ted'  than  I  am 
as  to  what  their  farms  can  stand.  I  iwll 
help  give  them  tlic  facts  and  thou  trust 
them  to  go  ahead.  W'e  .shall  seed'  t»  rye 
ou  all  available  hind,  especially  after  po¬ 
tatoes  and  corn.  The  oats  and:  peas  stub¬ 
ble  has  been  plowed  and  will  go  into  rye 
and  grass  this  week,  and  a.S'  soon  as  we 
can  get  the  potato  fields  cleared  they  will 
go  into  rye. 

Wh.v  not  wheat? 

Rye  is  the  safer  crop  with  us.  During 
the  past  few  yeai*s  I  thiuk/the  two  grains 
have  settled  into  their  best  “belts,”  or 
localities.  The  best  place  for  wheat  in¬ 
crease  i.s  where  that  grain  has  proved 
successful.  The  safne  of  rye,  and  my 
idea  i.s  to  put  all  available  land  into  the 
grain  which  suits  the  locality  best.  Let’s 
try  to  keep  cool  over  this  big  thing.  W'e 
.shall  all  accomplish  more  and  do  onr 
work  bettei'  if  ive  kec))  fmm  going  crazy 
over  impossible  tilings.  h.  w,  c. 
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Get  My  New  Patriotic  Prices! 

On  Spreaders — Tractors Engines  — Separators 


Find  out  and  satisfy  yourself  how  much  you  can  save  by  getting  your  farm  imole- 
Its  direct  from  Galloway— the  maker.^  This  direct  dealing  is  actually  buying  at 


ments 


you  why  you  can  save  by  direct  buying  in  my  big.  free  book.  I’ll  alsotellyou  where 
the  extra  money  goes— the  money  you  save  by  dealing  direct  with  the  manufacturer. 

WriteforlMyFreeBookThat  Keeps  the  PricesDown 

It’s  the  greate^  ^galn  book  evei  pubUsheil,  and  will  sare  my  fannef  friends  thousands  and  thousands  of 
rrr  5  dollais.  Write  me  to*  the  book  today.  A  postal  will  d«.  Let  this  book  be  you*  buying  guide 
and  »re  you  JCOO  to  fr-OO  on  yoursumme*  purchases.  Don't  besihite.  Dost  put  it  oB  —  but 
send  tonight  foi  my  lug  money.saving  book.  Advantageous  shipping  points  save  you  fretght. 
'  “  UiiOVAl,  rtm.,  n.  •AIXOfAT  C3.,  277eAU0fA!  SMTIOt,  WUERIOO,  IOWA 
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America  Must 
Feed  the 
Allied  World 


President  Wilson  m  a  recent 
proclamation  aaidt 

‘  'The  world  food  reserves  are 
low.  Upon  the  farmers  of  this 
coiantry  ia  larjjo  measure  rests 
the  fate  of  the  war  and  the 
fate  of  the  nation.  May  the 
nation  not  count  upon  them 

the  production  of  their  land  or  that  will  brin^ab^^Mh? 
operation-in  the  sale  and  distribution  of  their  product?” 
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The  cheapest,  most  profitable  and  Quickest  means  of  doubling 
crop  production  and  your  profits  is  by  the  use  of  LIME.  * 


and  oot  only  make  your  land  doubly 
ilgbbors  at  an  attractive 


—  -  w  T  ^  A  Wk  C»UVi  VUi 

neiiiUL.oi5  at  au  atiractive 
profit.  You  also  use  it  if  you  want  rock  for  road  or  concrete 

over- 

J  Color  lUuatrated  Catalog  and  Special 

pr^you^Tugine. 

THE  JEFFREY  MFC.  CO.,  823  North  Fourth  St.,  Columbuii  Ohio 

Live  Dealer  Agents  Write! 
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A  Bulletin  on  Fuel 


It  will  be  necessary  fop  many  families 
this  Winter  to  economize  in  fuel  as  well 
as  in  food.  Some  one  has  said  that  not 
10  per  cent,  of  the  people  know  how  to 
build  a  fire  and  burn  wood  or  coal  so  as 
to  get  the  most  heat  out  of  it.  Very 
likely  that  is  true.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  proper  knowledge  about  such  things 
can  only  be  taught  from  experience.  It 
is  not  likely  that  any  book  or  i)rinred 


Air  leak 


away  at  the  sides,  and  thus  check  the' 
draught. 

Then  at  the  fourth  picture  is  a  trouble 
which  sometimes  arises  by  pushing  the 
smoke  pipe  too  far  into  the  flue.  This  re¬ 
stricts  the  draught  and  in  combination 
with  a  low  chimney  will  often  force  the 
smoke  back  so  as  to  give  great  trouble. 

Then  at  the  last  figure  is  illustrated  a 
convenience  in  cleaning  the  chimney, 


\  Tht  /JUr 

ru/r  -A/ratqAi  w/'/A  fto 

Section  Through  Chimney  Showing  Effect  of  Offsets 

matter  on  the  subject  could  show  a  house¬ 
wife  just  how  to  save  on  the  fires.  A 
hulletin  issued  by  the  Engineering  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  the  Illinois  Univer¬ 
sity,  Urbana,  attempts  to  tell  something 
about  this  matter.  This  is  on  the  eco¬ 
nomical  purchase  and  use  of  coal  for 
heating  homesy  and  there  is  much  discus¬ 
sion  and  a  number  of  pictures  showing 
how  the  furnace  of  the  heater  should  be 
arranged.  It  would  be  very  difficult  in  a 
short  article  to  give  a  full  synopsis  of 
this  bulletin,  but  it  would  be  of  great 


Smoke  Pipes  Should  be  Carefully  Installed 

which  is  a  “clean-out  door’’  located  at 
the  bottom.  This  enables  a  cleaning  of 
the  chimney  which  otherwise  it  would 
be  difficult  to  carry  out.  We  have  had 
so  many  questions  about  the  chimney 
and  its  troubles,  that  these  suggestions 
are  very  timely  right  now.  Those  who 


Comt/fo/i  Caose  0/ 
^ff0l¥9cf 


We- 

Oumm*ys,  64/t 
fo  rtfQ/rf  t/*9  <f>v  ^  Mfwy/t 


Chimney  Should  Extend  at  Least  Two  Feet  above 
Building 

value  to  many  intelligent  housekeepers 
who  are  willing  to  study  the  proposition 
carefully.  As  readers  know,  we  have 
had  many  questions  about  trouble  with 
chimneys  in  farm  houses.  Some  of  them 
leak,  while  others  do  not  draw  properly. 
This  hulletin  gives  a  number  of  pictures 
showing  defective  chimneys.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  one  in  the  first  picture  will 
not  draw’  properly  because  there  is  a 
crook  or  turn  in  it,  where  the  mortar  has 
accumulated  so  as  to  interfere  with  the 
draught.  The  les.son  to  be  learned  from 
this  is  that  the  flue  should  run  straight 


Chim/w 
^ZKuM/be/ined 
mth  firechy 
Carried  at  least 
two  feet  belotv 
■smoAe  ih/ef  % 
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Clean-out  Door  at  Base  of  Chimney 

are  interested  in  building  and  keeping 
fires  in  the  heater  will  do  well  to  get 
this  pamphlet  and  give  it  a  careful  study. 


Chimneys  not  Properly  Lined  Admit  Air  in 
Cracks  and  Check  Draft 

through  from  basement  to  top,  and  there 
ought  to  be  by  rights  a  fireclay  flue  lin¬ 
ing  straight  up  through  the  chimney. 

The  second  picture  shows  the  effects 
of  a  chimney  which  is  too  low.  Every 
chimney  should  extend  at  least  2  ft.  above 
the  highest  part  of  the  building,  or  above 
the  surrounding  objects.  The  design  in 
this  picture  goes  to  show  hovA’  the  draught 
in  shorter  chimneys  is  sure  to  be  faulty. 
The  wind  currents  work  down  such  low 
chimneys,  and  are  quite  sure  to  iuterfere 
w  ith  the  draught. 

Then  the  chimney  at  the  third  pic¬ 
ture  shows  a  defect  often  found  w’here 
defective  or  broken  mortar  joints  decay 


“  Chemical  to  Sweeten  Pork” 

Continued  from  page  1070. 

water.  Give  your  meat  this  treatment 
as  often  as  its  flavor  becomes  disagree¬ 
able,  and  your  meat  will  become,  al¬ 
most  like  fre.sh  again.  This  will  be  ab¬ 
solutely  effective  with  any  meat  that 
is  not  absolutely  spoiled.  It  W'ill  not 
fix  rotten  meat.  This  w’ill  beat  salt¬ 
peter  or  anything  •  else.  '  The  same 
principle  is  also  very  valuable  in  the 
cleaning  of  poultry  and  game.  Scald 
and  pick  your  poultry,  and,  before  giv¬ 
ing  it  any  further  cleaning,  wash  it  in 
Avater  with  a  liberal  quantity  of  clean 
siaip  till  thoroughly  cleaned,  then  wash 
in  clear  water  till  the  soap  is  w’ell  re¬ 
moved  and  your  dressing  poultry  for 
dinner  will  be  greatly  simplified.  Game 
should  be  treated  in  the  same  w’ay  after 
skinning  and  drawing.  The  lye  and  soap 
Avill  not  give  you  any  injurious  chem¬ 
ical  to  fear  and  is  merely  in  addition 
to  any  other  ordinary  meat  preserva¬ 
tive  you  may  use.  i.  c. 

This  is  all  right,  and  will  w'ork  fine 
when  the  spoilage  is  of  an  acid  nature, 
as  is  often  the  case.  The  skin  secre¬ 
tions  are  acid,  so  it  w'orks  well  on 
poultry,  eto4  but  probably  ,no  better 
than  the  customary  soap.  Pure  soda 
lye,  sold  under  various  trade  names,  is 
one  of  the  handiest  of  chemicals  (pro¬ 
vided  it  is  kept  out  of  the  hands  of 
children  and  the  ignorant) ,  but  even  dilute 
solutions  have  an  uiipleassint  effect  on  the 
skin  of  many  w’ho  try  to  use  it.  Wash¬ 
ing  the  hands  in  very  w’eak  vinegar  at 
once  after  using  the  lye,  then  rinsing  and 
drying  well,  may  help.  k.  d.  c. 


Testing  Oils 


What  is  the  best  and  surest  w'ay  of 
te.sting  raw  linseed  oil  for  purity,  and 
w'hat  will  show  a  good  quality  of  ma¬ 
chine  oil?  F.  R. 

Stillwater,  N.  J. 

The  only  way  is  to  have  an  analysis  of 
linseed  oil  made  by  a.  competent  chemist, 
and  it  is  a  rather  expensive  job  if  done 
well,  as  some  of  the  cleverest  adultera¬ 
tors  at  large  are  interested  in  making 
“just  as  good”  as  linseed  oil.  The  “qual¬ 
ity”  of  machine  oil  depends  on  the  place 
it  is  to  be  used,  the  f-jst  of  axle  grease 
w’ould  disagree  with  a  watch,  for  in¬ 
stance.  The  only  w’ay  for  both  linseed 
and  lubricating  oil  is  to  buy  of  a  con¬ 
cern  you  can  trust,  and  get  the  grade 
advised.  f.  d.  c. 


Tractor  Tests 

Conducted  at  Fremont,  Neb. 

July  26  to  August  2, 1917,  by  the  Agricultural  Engineer¬ 
ing  Department  of  the  University  of  Nebraska 

Prof.  L.  W.  Chase  in  Charge 

A  series  of  interesting  tractor  tests  have  just  been  made. 
Every  farmer  may  now  know  facts. 

The  object  of  the  experiments  was  to  determine  under 
actual  farm  conditions  the  amount  of  fuel  required  and  the 
rate  of  doing  various  field  operations,  and  to  study  the 
quality  of  the  work  done.  Also  the  effect  of  different  depths 
of  plowing  in  the  same  field. 

The  tests  were  not  of  a  competitive  nature,  but  were 
made  with  the  object  in  view  of  observing  tractors  in  actual 
farm  work  so  that  all  farmers  might  have  actual  figures. 

The  tests  were  made  with  Case  tractors  operating  stand¬ 
ard  farm  equipment,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department 
of  Agricultural  Engineering  of  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
directed  by  Prof.  L.  W.  Chase,  assisted  by  Prof.  O.  W. 
Sjogren,  Mr.  Louis  Runnels  and  Mr.  Ray  W.  Carpenter. 

For  Free  Distribution 

A  bulletin  has  just  been  published  covering  twelve  tests. 
This  is  the  first  authoritative  statement  of  its  kind. 

It  shows  the  equipment  used,  the  kind  of  fields,  the  dif¬ 
ferent  operations.  Of  chief  interest  to  all  farmers  is  the  fuel 
consumption  and  cost  per  acre.  Much  of  this  information  has 
hitherto  been  speculative.  Now  it  is  down  in  black  and 
white.  It  shows  the  advantages  of  Case  tractors. 

Some  of  the  Data 

Each  test  is  complete.  Different  size  tractors  are  used. 
Some  tests  are  for  plowing  at  different  depths.  Some  are 
for  spike-tooth  harrowing  and  disking,  drilling,  etc. 

Kerosene  was  used,  and  based  on  a  cost  of  8/4  cents  per 
gallon,  the  cost  per  acre  for  plowing  under  different  condi¬ 
tions  and  depths  is  shown.  These  are  exact  figures — not 
estimates.  The  temperature  was  100  degrees  in  the  shade — 
but  the  heat,  however,  had  no  effect  on  the  operation  of  the 
tractors  in  any  way. 

Send  for  Your  Copy 

This  bulletin  created  a  sensation  at  the  Fremont  Tractor 
Demonstration.  All  farmers  have  been  waiting  for  conclusive 
figures.  Case,  the  leader  for  76  years  in  power  farming,  now 
sets  a  new  pace.  No  farmer  should  fail  to  get  this  bulletin. 

Copies  are  free.  Merely  send  us  your  name  and  address, 
asking  for  “The  Tractor  Tests  Bulletin,”  and  a  copy  will^  be 
forwarded  at  once — without  charge.  The  first  edition  is  just 
off  the  press.  So  don’t  delay — write  today. 

J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company,  Inc. 

FOUNDED  1842 

621  Erie  Street,  Racine,  Wis. 
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Planning  To  Build  A  Home? 

This  Free  Book  Will  MakeYoui^ 

Planning  Ea^. 


It  quotes  the  DIRECT  WHOLE¬ 
SALE  PRICES  on  all  the  lumber 
and  finishinqs  that  you  will  need. 
It’s  really  a  Builder’s  Hand-Book 
which  will  show  you  the  best  and 
most  artistic  materials  for  the  com¬ 
plete  house.  A  FREE  building  guide 
that  will  help  you  build  better  and 
at  much  less  expense. 


The  Great  Price -Regulator 


Coupon 


Yoar  Book  of  Lumber  Bargains”  will  er.ahle 
you  to  get  building  materials  direct  from  our 
factory,  the  largest  in  this  section.  We  are  in  the 
Heart  of  the  Lumber  Mart”  where  we  get  the 
select  lumber  from  the  West  and  Canada. 

Ws  Sell  Only  New  Goods — No  Second-Hand  Material  or  }Vreckage^  _ 

We  offer  the  best  that  money  can  buy,  and  we  save  you  money  H.  Bennett 

by  eliminating  the  middle-man’s  profit.”  Consult  this 

88-page  Catalog  before  you  buy  your  materials.  z  iiionipson  St.,  H.  KnAWANOA,  h.  I. 

Note  ths  wonderful  bargains  in  all  kinds  of  Interior  Trim,  Please  send  me  your  Catalog. 

Doors,  Windows,  Wall  Board,  Stair  Work.  Flooring,  I  am  interested  in  items  Cheeked. 

Rptmng,  Columns.  Paints.  Just  compare  these  prices 
with  the  usual  high  cost  of  building  material.  And 

then  compare  the  quality  of  the  goods.  Name . 

Conpon  Will  Bring  tbe  Catalog.  Fill  Ont  and  MaiL 

RAY  H.  BENNETT  Address . 

LUMBER  CO..  Inc.,  Lumber  (  )  Lath  (  )  Windows'!  )  '  Doors  ( 

’  ''  Frames  (  )  Interior  Trim  (  )  Wall  Board  ( 

Shingles  (  )  Roofing  (  )  Paint  (  )  Colonnades  (  ) 


Z  Tb«iii|)S0ii  St..  N.  TONAWANDA,  N.V. 
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Pnblbbrd  weekly  by  lb* *  Kiirnl  PablUhlne  Company,  333  Woat  80lh  Sireet,  Xrw  fork 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  forciprn  countries  in  the  Univeiml  Postal  Union,  $2.b(,  equal  to  8s.  «d.,  or 
8‘a  marks,  or  10’^  fi-ancs.  Remit  in  money  ortler,  e.vpress 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL’' 

We  believe  that  evei7  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backetl  by  a  re.apon- 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  prcc.autiou  and  admit  tlie  auvertisiiiK  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  dout»ly  sure,  we  will  make  pood  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  iiTesj/on- 
elbfe  advertisers  or  misleatlinp  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  cnJled  upon 
to  adjust  dllTerenecs  or  mistakes  l/ctween  our  pubscrlbcrs  and  honest, 
resj/onsiblc  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willinply  use  our  pood 
olliees  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  apainst  ropues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
r^xtn.sible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bnnknints  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  Identify  it,  yoii  should  mention  The  Rurai,  Nkw- 
Yobkek  when  writinp  the  a<lvertiser. 


Tiiistbs  iii-t;  looking  up  in  this  section.  Such  crops 
as  could  he  idanted  are  looking  well  and  only  a  short 
acTcage  will  cut  down  the  ordinary  supply.  Corn  has 
shown  its  wonderful  recuperative  ability,  and  potatoes 
seem  to  have  )iretty  well  escaped  the  blight.  Oats  are 
heavy  and  wheat  much  better  than  the  Spring  outlook 
giive  iiromise  of.  We’ll  lick  the  Oermans  yet. 

That  comes  from  the  Soutlieni  tier  of  New 
York  counties,  where  u  month  ago  the  out¬ 
look  was  glcmmy  enough.  It  is  Avonderful  what  a 
few  Aveeks  of  sunshine  will  do,  and  Avhat  a  friend 
of  humanity  our  good  old  stand-by  corn  i.s.  It  Is  a 
Avonder  to  “come  back”  Avheu  the  sun  ri'ally  g<*ts  a 
chance  at  it.  Take  it  all  through,  there  is  no  ]dant 
knoAvn  to  agriculture  Avhich  can  fjuite  «*qual  corn. 
Itight  noAAf  millions  are  looking  to  the  big  corn  crop 
to  reduce  the  price  of  food  and  feed,  and  praying 
fhiit  .Tack  Frost  will  jihiy  the  gentleman  this  year 
and  keep  off  until  the  grain  is  ripe. 

* 

TlIEllE  Avill  he  a  demonstration  of  farm  tractors 
at  I’lain.sboro,  N.  ■!.,  on  Sept.  T8,  10,  20.  Work 
Avill  be  done  on  the  Walker-dordon  farm  and  at 
least  12  differiuit  machines  Avill  he  operated.  I'his 
Avill  give  many  Eastern  farmers  a  good  chance  to  see 
Avhat  the  tractors  can  do  Avhen  put  right  out  at  farm 
Avork  under  common  conditions.  We  have  had  many 
questions  about  the  various  machines,  but  it  stands 
to  reason  that  the  best  ansAver  c-iin  bo  given  in  the 
field  Avhere  the  tractors  are  Avorking  side  by  side. 
The  inihlic  may  be  assured  that  this  demonstration 
Avill  be  fair  and  couqilete,  and  there  should  be  a 
crowd  of  .Jersey  and  PenusylAuinia  farmers  on  hand. 
There  are  many  places  in  N<‘av  .Jersey  and  in  the 
Delaware  I'alley  Avh(*re  farm  tractors  Avill  pay 
This  demon.stration  aaIU  bring  it  home  to  us. 

* 

Men  mibst  be  trained  and  rigorously  trained  to  light 
effectively  together.  And  if  they  are  not  trained,  dis¬ 
aster  follows.  But  no  U-iiining  will  avail  Avhero  the 
soul  of  the  army  is  Avanting.  Men  without  training  but 
possessed  of  that  soul  may  be  butchered.  Men  with  the 
finest  training  but  lacking  that  soul  fall  short,  surrender 
or  shamefully  flee. 

The  Ncav  York  Run  in-lnts  these  words  in  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  drafted  men  Avho  recently  mai-ched 
through  this  city.  The  Avords  are  true  of  all  sol¬ 
diers,  Avhether  they  fight  in  the  trenches  or  do  their 
Avork  in  the  quieter  farm  fields  and  homes.  The 
thought  may  bo  applied  Avith  great  aptituui.  .  'd 
poAver  to  the  movement  noAV  started  by  the  farmei's 
of  NeAA'^  York.  At  a  meeting  held  in  Ryracuse,  August 
81,  this  resolution  Avas  adojited : 

That  the  time  is  noAV  riije  for  a  federation  of  all 
farmers’  orgiinizations  in  Ncav  York,  and  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  map  out  the  program. 

We  knoAV  that  in  the  past  many  resolutions  have 
been  adojited,  and  then  disoAvned,  In  the  pjist  men 
haA’e  m(*t  Avith  hot  indignalion  and  then  suddenly 
cooled  off.  That  Avas  because  they  did  not  cai’ry  in 
their  organizatictn  “tlie  soul  of  the  army.”  Nothing 
can  long  endui’e  Avhich  is  not  tired  and  iusTiired  by  a 
determination  to  see  justice  done,  and  a  sjiii-itual  at¬ 
tempt  to  march  up  to  higher  ground.  That  is  Avhat 
we  call  “the  soul  of  the  army,”  and  it  has  come  to 
the  sti’oug  farm  organizations  of  New  York.  The 
events  of  the  past  month  have  fanih’d  it  into  tlame. 
Nothing  can  stop  it  uoav.  It  Avill  be  sloAver  than  the 
movement  in  North  Dakota  aj’<T  different  in  its 
methods,  but  the  da.y  of  holloAV  "re-  lutions”  and 
politic.al  servitude  for  some  petty  ollice  h.is  ended. 
There  mu.st  be  at  Urast  t'O  farmers  in  the  Nv.w  York 
Legislature.-  We  may  not  gid  them  all  thi<  a  _:ar, 
but  the  campaign  Avill  be  started  noAV. 

* 

The  price  of  Avlieat  for  this  yeai’‘.s  crop  has  been 
put  at  .$2.20  liy  the  price-making  Itoard.  This, 
of  course,  Avas  a  compromise.  The  Wtrstern  farm¬ 
ers  Avauted  .$8  per  bushel  and  the  Eastern  buyers 
Avanted  .$1.60.  We  must  i*emember  that  high-priced 
wheat  does  not  benefit  all  the  farmers  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  On  the  -\thmtlc  slo)>e  tin'  majority  of  the 
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farmers  buy  flour  and  many  of  them  buy  wheat  for 
feeding  puiToses.  This  is  the  fact  Avhich  most  of  the 
people  Avho  are  settling  these  things  for  us  fail  to 
understand.  Why  then  does  not  every  farmer  grow 
his  own  wheat  and  stop  buying  flour?  In  many 
neighborhoods  there  is  no  longer  any  mill  for  grind¬ 
ing  Av’heat.  It  hiis  lieen  stated  that  the  cost  of  grow¬ 
ing  an  Jicre  of  Avheat  in  Noav  Y'ork  State  is  .$81  and 
the  average  yield  is  15  bushels.  Thus  at  .$2  a  laishel 
there  is  little  chance  that  a  farmer  will  get  rich. 

♦ 

INSECTS  destroy  10  times  as  much  food  in  this 
country  each  year  as  can*be  destro.A’ed  liy  the 
Uerman  submarines.  This  loss  occurs  mostly  in 
grain,  flour,  meal  and  beans,  and  may  all  be  pre¬ 
vented.  The  Connecticut  Rtatlon  has  issued  a  good 
bulletin  showing  Ibjav  to  destroy  these  insects. 
There  .are  three  principal  agencies — heat,  lime  and 
fumigation.  FeiA”  of  the  .gi’a in-eating  in.sects  can 
endure  a  temjierature  of  12.6  degrees.  By  heating 
grain  or  its  products  to  this  temjjerature  and  then 
sealing  in  close  packages  the  insects  are  destroyed. 
The  u.se  of  air-slaked  lime  is  a  neAv  one,  but  is  said 
to  be  effective  with  ]jeas,  beans  and  similar  seeds. 
YY)U  simjily  mi.Y  one  pound  of  lime  Avith  each  Iavo 
pounds  of  seeds  when  storing  them.  It  ran  do  no 
hiirm  and  does  desti-oy  the  insects.  The  most  effect¬ 
ive  treatment  for  be.qns,  peas  and  grain  is  to  fumi¬ 
gate  AAdth  bisulpluTle  of  carbon.  I’ut  the  seeds  in  an 
airtight  barrel  or  box  .and  jilace  the  bisuliihide  in 
.‘I  shalloAV  di.sh  at  the  top.  Then  coA'er  so  as  to 
make  it  airtight  and  then  walk  off,  letting  the  pjick- 
age  alone.  For  a  barrel  of  b(>ans  about  half  a  cuj) 
of  the  liquid  Avill  ansAV'er.  The  usual  rule  is  one 
pound  for  each  IdO  cubic  feet  of  si«ice.  This  treat¬ 
ment  is  the  best  one  for  beans  to  destroy  the  Aveevil, 
and  every  year  AA'e  have  at  least  250  questions  about 
it.  Why  toll  to  produce  grain  or  beans  and  then  feed 
them  to  insects?  The  annual  loss  from  this  souree  is 
figured  at  .$200.0<)0,0C>0.  .\  big  bill  for  fattening 

bugs. 

ON  the  nextpageisa  diseussion  of  tin'  milk  sit- 
mition  as  Ave  se<}  it.  In  addition  to  Avhat  is 
there  stated  the  folloAving  ideas  should  be  a  part 
of  the  contracts:  Any  contract  made  betAveen  pro¬ 
ducers  and  distributors  this  year  should  include  a 
stijmlation  as  to  the  jirice  to  be  paid  by  the  con¬ 
sumer.  If  the  deahu’s  ai’o  to  be  ]>m‘mitt<‘d  to 
charge  the  consumer  three  cents  increa.se  for  every 
one  cent  advance  to  the  producer,  the  consumiition 
of  milk  AA'ill  be  dc-creased,  and  the  dairy  industry 
of  the  State  avIII  decline.  The  inti*rests  of  producer 
and  consumer  as  classes  are  identical,  and  the 
producer  is  particularly  concerned  to  .see  that  the 
consumption  of  milk  is  eucourag«Hl  by  a  reasonable 
cost  to  the  consumer  for  the  distribution  of  it. 
There  is  no  surer  Avay  to  produce  a  surplu's  and 
discourage  production  then  by  continually  increas¬ 
ing  the  dealers’  profits  through  an  unreasonable 
high  cost  to  the  comsumer.  We  have  already  rec¬ 
ognized  this  principle,  and  Ave  may  as  Avell  face 
the  neces.sity  of  settling  it  now  as  at  any  other,  time. 

❖ 

GOV.  Whitman  of  Ncav  Ybjrk  nominated  as  mmu- 
bers  of  the  new  food  commission  Oeo.  .  W. 
Perkins,  President  .1.  G.  Schurman  of  Cornell  and 
Chas.  Wieting  of  Cobleskill,  The  Legislature  has  re- 
iiirned  to  Albany  that  the  Renate  may  act  upon 
these  nominations.  The  opposition  to  Mr.  I’erkins 
is  pronounced  and  .strong,  but  the  following  disjiatch 
from  Albany  probably  tells  the  story: 

“Although  a  majority  of  the  Republican  Reuators 
were  opposed  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Perkins  on 
the  commission,  no  Avell-informed  person  at  the  Capitol 
is  betting  against  a  Renate  ratification  of  the  ap¬ 
pointment. 

You  may  di-aw  your  oavu  conclusion  from  that. 
These  “Avell-informed  persons”  knoAV  the  poAver  of 
the  machine,  and  the  contempt  it  has  for  unorgan- 
ize<l  opposition.  The  Renate  finally  voted  25  to 
IS  against  confinniug  Mr.  I’erkius.  It  then  ad¬ 
journed  until  Rejtf.  25.  The  Governor  aa’III  then 
probably  nominate  Mr.  Peikins  again,  ami  the 
Renate  may  yet  confiim  him!  Watch  the  sieijs  of 
liour  tsciwtor.  As  for  the  commission  us 
nominati'd  we  do  not  think  Gov.  Whitman,  hud 
he  l>een  put  to  it  to  s.ive  his  life,  could  have  possibly 
selected  cjiiididali's  so  eomjiletidy  out  of  sympatliy 
Avith  the  real  farm  interests  of  gcmulne  farmers. 

MK.  Hoover,  the  National  Food  .Vdininistrator, 
announces  th.-it  there  Avill  be  no  attempt  to 
lixe  places  for  meats  or  dairy  jn-oducts.  He  says  re¬ 
garding  Avheat  prices: 

“We  had  the  fixing  of  wheat  prices  thiust  upon 
us,  as  it  is  our  duty  to  purchase  80  )><‘r  cent,  of 
the  crop  for  export  and  we  had  the  wheat  committee 
name  a  inice  as  a  guarantee  to  producers  and  to 
stop  sjjeculiitiou.” 

In  firactically  eviu-y  Citse  Avhere  Eurojte.an 
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countries  huA'e  tried  to  fix  prices  the  scheme  has 
failed.  Et'eryone  now  realizes  that  peace  or  the 
failure  of  the  subiffarines  would  bring  floods  of 
Avheat  out  of  Russia,  Australia  and  Routh  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  that  prices  Avould  go  flat  in  this  coun¬ 
try  Avithout  the  national  guarantee.  Witii  meiit 
and  dairy  products  the  case  is  different.  There 
is  a  Avoiid  shorta.ge  of  live  stock,  and  years  must 
pass  before  it  can  be  relieved. 

Having  been  found  .guilty  of  selling  .seed  potatoes  at 
prices  in  excess  of  those  set  by  the  GoA’ernment,  Little 
&  Ballahtyne,  Carlisle,  Eng.,  Averc  recently  fined  flO  on 
each  of  eight  transactions. 

That  clipping  from  the  “American  Flori.st” 
shoAvs  hoAv  far  England  has  gone  along  the 
Avjiy  of  price-fixing.  The  Government  has  named  a 
jtrice  at  AA’hich  seed  potatoes  must  be  sold.  It  cost 
this  firm  .$.50  fine  for  each  time  they  were  caught  de¬ 
manding  more  than  the  Government  price.  Had 
there  been  such  .a  rule  enforced  in  this  country  last 
.Spring  the  fines  AA’ould  have  gone  far  toward  paying 
Avar  expenses!  Hoav  far  will  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  go  in  its  poAA-er  to  regulate  prices?  We 
have  this  letter  from  a  point  in  Central  New  York ; 

Fiirtncrs  around  here  are  compelled  to  pay  ,$8  per 
ton  for  soft  cojil  for  thrashing  purposes.  I  got  this 
price  over  the  ’phone  about  five  minutes  ago.  I  reph'e<l 
that  the  President  evidently  had  nothing  to  do  about  the 
prices  of  coal  in  this  toAvn  and  received  an  emi»hafie 
reply  that  “he  did  I  Avould  like  to  “put  .i 

luck”  Avhere  it  Avill  hurt,  but  there  is  no  remedy,  and 
I’m  simply  writing  to  you  to  relea.se  the  lu'essurt?  of 
pent-up  feelings;  .$8  coal,  22o  binder  twine,  .$4.50  per 
lOO  lbs.  for  cornm.'al,  .$8  to  .$4  and  board  for  day  labor 
and  .scarce  at  that,  and  .$2  Avheat.  c.  R.  At. 

The  Government  Avould  not  bo  likely  to  enforce 
retail  ]irice-fixing  Avithout  fair  Avarning  ba.sed  on  tln^ 
former  cost  of  coal.  It  has  l>egun  by  fixing  ijrices 
at  the  mine  and  stating  Avhat  dealers  may  take  as  a 
fair  profit.  Wo  think  coal  as  it  hoav  comes  from  the 
mine  Avill  be  folloAved  up  Avith  retsiil  ijrices  fairly 
stated.  Iliiving  put  the  price  of  this  year’s  wheat 
crop  at  .$2.20  jjor  bushel,  the  Government  is  prevent¬ 
ing  siieculators  or  dealers  from  paying  more.  In 
England  and  France  the  priucijile  of  price-fixing  is 
moving  along  in  the  direction  of  setting  retail  jirict's 
of  necessities  by  grade. 

* 

ON  ])jige  loJO  is  a  letter  Avhich  avus  sent  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  by  a  young  farmer  AAdio  states  his 
case  clearly  and  Avell.  The  President  has  had  many 
siinil.ar  letters  and  must  understand  the  .situation 
AVidl.  We  are  told,  hoAvever,  that  he  has  decided  not 
to  change  the  army  ruling,  except  to  git’e  .some  farm¬ 
ers  until  about  October  1  to  arrange  their  plans.  If 
this  is  true  Ave  think  the  President  has  been  pooriy 
advised,  and  that  he  has  made  a  mistake.  It  may 
luiA'e  been  reported  to  him  that  these  fanners  are 
slackeiAs — trying  to  evade  a  seiwice  from  tiiiAA'orthy 
motives.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  of  the  sort 
about  the  young  men  Avho  haA'e  Avritten  us.  They  are 
loyal  and  ready  to  serve,  but  plain  common  sens»‘ 
tells  them,  as  it  should  everyone  else,  that  they  can 
do  the  country  fjir  more  good  by  staying  on  the 
farm  until  its  cro)is  are  safe  for  this  year  and  the 
next.  This  ordi'r  is  so  clearly  against  fair  treat¬ 
ment  and  sensible  economy  that  it  Avill  do  more  than 
an.vthing  else  to  lessiui  the  acreage  in  next  year's 
grain  crojis.  For  the.Mj  crojis  are  to  be  gi*oA\'n  by 
actual  farmer, s — mtt  by  committees  and  organizing 
conventions. 


Brevities 

Hoav  hogs  do  enjoy  “jjursley”  or  pur.slaue. 

Do  not  dig  the  potatoes  until  they  iire  fully  matured. 

Have  any  readers  beeji  made  sick  by  .spraying  AAuth 
tobacco  e.xtract? 

Thorough  drainage' — the  art  of  getting  water  out  of 
the  soil  Avhen  it  is  a  nui.siinco  and  holding  it  in  the  soil 
Avhen  it  becomes  a  blessing. 

Available  phosphorus  used  a.s  a  fertilizer  Avill  helii 
start  the  crop  off  quickly  and  ha.sten  maturity.  Nitrogi'ii 
acts  to  prolong  seeding  or  fruiting.  Phosphorus  hastens 
it. 

Corn  in  Avhat  is  cjilh-d  the  “dough”  stage  Avill  uuike 
good  sc'od  if  carefully  handled,  but  it  should  Iha  at  least 
Avell  glazed  over.  Of  course,  first-class  s<'e<l  -should  nni- 
ture  on  the  stalk. 

Goon  Alfalfa  Imy  b'd  in  place  of  Avheat  bran  means 
a  decrease  of  about  Id  per  cent,  in  milk  and  a  decreasi’ 
of  about  40  jier  cent,  in  cost.  When  the  Alfalfa  is 
cliopped  or  crushed  the  cows  do  bettor. 

There  is  genuine  need  of  rye  meal  in  European  coun¬ 
tries,  so  tliat  the  ryt'  crop  Avill  indirectly  help  out  the 
AA’heat  supply.  (5>runieal  will  not  suit  the  Europeans  sn 
wi'll,  as  they  jire  not  accustomed  to  the  food. 

E.ngl.vnd  has  a  hiAV  under  which  a  committee  c:in 
compel  a  fanner  to  plant  such  crojis  as  the  Govern¬ 
ment  demands.  An  English  farmer  had  200  acres — 
mostly  pasture  hind.  The  Government  directed  him  to 
jjIoav  up  five  acri's  and  plant  to  potatoe.s.  He  did  not 
do  it,  and  was  brought  to  trial  and  fined  ,$100  for  his 
failure  to  obey  orders.  England,  and  Germany,  to  an 
even  greater  extent,  has  been  forced  to  adopt  such  ' 
iron  methods  in  order  to  be  sure  of  food.  There  Avill 
be  3,000,000  neAV  acres  in  grain  for  the  next  Briti.sli 
harvest.  There  is  a  six-years’  gtiarautee  for  grain 
jiiices,  and  also  a  guiir:intee  of  farm  labor  wages! 
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The  Duty  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 

PRESENT  CONDITIONS. — Why  the  indifference 
this  year  in  the  Dairymen’s  League?  Compai’atively 
siieakiug  milk  pi-oducers  are  no  better,  if  so  well 
l)aid  for  the  pi-esent  half  year  as  they  were  for  the 
same  period  last  year.  The  dealers  are  getting  more 
than  two  cents  a  quart  now  for  delivering  milk  this 
year  than  they  got  last  year.  The  producer  after 
his  hard  fight  of  last  October  gets  only  one  cent  more 
than  last  year. 

LAST  YEAR’S  FIGHT.— This  time  last  year  pro¬ 
ducers  were  up  in  arms  in  protest  against  the 
prices  which  prevailed  then.  The  whole  State  was 
alive  with  the  subject.  To-day  there  is  little  or  no 
evidence  of  a  purpose  to  meet  the  present  situation. 

In  the  meantime  legislation  has  been  enacted 
which  makes  it  unlawful  for  producers  or  anyone 
else  to  hold  milk,  or  waste  milk;  or  to  allow  milk 
to  deteriorate ;  or  to  agi*ee  with  each  other  to  hold  the 
milk,  or  to  control  the  marketing  of  it  to  affect  the 
price  of  it.  Furthermore  an  administrator  of  the 
law  has  been  appointed  who  is  on  record  against  al¬ 
lowing  fanners  the  privilege  of  making  the  price  for 
their  own  milk.  He  never  objected  to  the  price  when 
the  trust  made  it 

THE  PRODUCERS’  ERROR.— The  dairymen 
luive  themselves  largely  to  blame  for  this  new  law. 
They  discovered  the  puriiose  in  the  Wicks  hill  and 
defeated  it.  At  that  time  they  had  the  opposition 
whipped.  If  they  Insisted  no  law  he  passed,  they 
|•(^nld  have  won  the  season’s  fight.  Put  just  when 
the  fight  was  won,  some  one  weakened.  Compromises 
were  made.  The  second  Wicks  bill  was  approved; 
and  the  case  was  lost.  Some  of  the  leaders  did  not 
even  support  the  Towner  hill  with  any  too  much 
fervor,  though  it  was  the  one  measure  that  would 
serve  the  cause  now.  The  enemy  succeeded  in  the 
old,  old  trick  of  dividing  the  opposing  forces.  It  made 
slight  concessions  to  disarm  the  opposition.  It  suc- 
ceedeil,  and  when  the  compromise  was  once  made 
the  present  bill  was  forced  through  in  spite  of  all 
oppo.sition.  The  original  purpose  has  been  attained. 
The  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  is  stripped  of 
the  power  it  bad  last  year  to  put  the  strong  arm  of 
the  State  on  the  side  of  justice  in  the  contest  for  a 
fair  price  for  milk.  It  was  stripped  of  the  authority 
to  again  help  the  dairymen  as  it  had  just  done  be¬ 
fore  by  the  consent  of  the  men  who  above  all  others 
might  be  expected  to  protect  it.  It  took  time  to 
get  that  arm  of  the  State  organized  to  help  .secure 
justice  for  the  producers  of  the  State.  It  was  quickly 
ilestroyetl.  It  will  be  a  long  hai'd  fight  to  again  get 
it  back. 

ONE  WAY  OUT. — In  the  meantime  if  the  milk 
pr(tducers  get  any  ade(iunte  relief,  it  must  come 
through  the  sale  of  a  part  of  the  milk  to  the  city 
stores.  This  has  in  any  event  been  a  de.sirable  thing 
to  do.  Now  there  is  nothing  else  to  do.  The  I.cague 
has  money  enough,  and  can  get  more,  to  put  up  a 
plant  to  receive  and  distribute  5,000  cans  of  milk 
daily  to  the  stores  in  the  city  of  New  York.  It  can 
pay  the  producers  two  cents  a  quart  more  than  they 
get  now,  and  yet  sell  it  for  a  c-ent  a  quart  less  than 
present  prices  This  will  .set  a  standard  for  the  de- 
liA-ery  of  all  the  milk,  and  force  a  reform  in  the 
whole  traffic.  This  service  the  League  can  now  do 
for  producers.  That  it  can  serve  them  in  any  other 
way  now  is  a  question  of  grave  doubt. 

If  prices  be  again  fixed  let  it  be  from  month  to 
month ;  and  in  the  meantime  let  the  League  estab¬ 
lish  the  fair  standard  for  an  economic  distribution 
of  milk,  and  give  producers  a  fair  share  of  the  sav¬ 
ing. 

Revive  the  Old  Grist  Mills 

In  Northern  New  York  some  of  the  old-fashioned 
grist  mills  are  being  revived.  At  least  two  are  being 
repaired  for  service  in  Clinton  County,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Plattsburgh,  to  grind  native  grains  and  feed. 
Thirty  years  ago  every  community  had  one  of  these 
grist  mills.  They  were  for  the  most  part  built  on 
river  banks,  and  utilized  water  i)ower.  .Since  then 
the  larger  fiour  mills  of  the  Northwest  refined  the 
process  of  producing  flour  to  such  an  extent  that 
these  local  mills  declined.  The  experts  of  the  large 
mills  succeeded  in  producing  whiter  flour  than  the 
local  mills  could  produce.  The  large  millers  also 
succeeded  in  educating  the  public  to  demand  their 
special  brand  of  flour.  They  went  further  and 
deliberately  undersold  the  local  mills.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  more  you  refine  or  whiten  flour,  the 
more  you  denature  it,  and  take  from  it  its  best  parts. 
'Ihe  best  bread  is  made  by  grinding  all  the  wheat 
together,  and  discarding  none.  The  experts  separate 
the  dark  parts  from  the  .starchy  portions,  and 
tlu-ough  the  advertising  of  special  brands  induce  us 
to  use  the  less  nutritious  parts,  and  feed  the  best 
parts  to  the  cattle.  The  success  of  this  kind  of 
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education  dj’ove  the  local  flour  mills  out  of  business. 

It  will  be  a  fortunate  thing  if  the  pre.sent  situation 
brings  them  back,  and  develops  a  taste  for  darker 
and  bettta-  bread.  In  turn  they  Avill  induce 
a  larger  i)roduction  of  cereals  in  New  York  State, 
and  lncrea.se  the  consumption  of  them  at  home. 
Wlieat,  rye.  buckwheat  and  corn  can  be  profitably 
gi'own  and  consumed  in  the  sections  where  they  are 
grown,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  and  middle¬ 
men's  ]irofits  saved.  There  is  also  great  promise  in 
developing  trade  for  the  i)roduct  of  these  local  mills 
in  nearby  cities.  These  products  can  easily  be 
standardized,  and  a  home  industry  developed  to  the 
benefit  of  county  communities  as  well  as  city  con¬ 
sumers?. 

The  water  powers  all  over  the  State  now  going  to 
waste  can  again  be  utilized;  and  feed  for  dairy 
cattle  prepared  as  well  as  flour  and  meal  for  the 
human  family.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  com¬ 
munities  Avill  follow  the  lead  of  Clinton  County  un¬ 
til  every  hamlet  will  again  have  its  local  grist  mill. 

Geo.  W.  Perkins  and  Sheep 

On  August  15  the  New  York  Globe  printed  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Perkins,  written  by  A. 
W.  McCann,  the  food  expert.  Among  other  things 
Mr.  I’erkins  Avas  quoted  as  saying: 

“I  Avont  out  into  the  West  and  spent  187,000  per¬ 
fectly  good  dollars  purchasing  sheep  to  aid  the  farmers 
and  sheep  growers  of  this  State  to  build  up  a  profitable 
animal  industry  against  the  great  needs  of  days  that 
are  to  come  and  The  11.  N.-Y.  advised  the  farmers  that 
I  had  invested  a  lot  of  money  in  old  rams  and  scabby 
animals,  so  that  they  might  be  on  their  guard  against  my 
sheep.” 


Post  Office 

County 

Occupation 

F.  Dobson 

Charlotte 

Monroe 

fanner 

tv.  Duke,  .Tr. 

Wellsville 

•Allegany 

mercliant 

E.  A.  Everett 

Potsdam 

St.  1  .a  Av  rence  la  Avyer 

G.  H.  Fearson 

Syracuse 

Onondaga 

hiAvyer 

F.  L.  Gardner 

Poughkeepsie 

Dutchess 

insura  nee 

F.  D.  Gaylord 

Sodus 

AVayne 

fruit  packer 

A.  (ieiersbach 

TJtica 

On?id;i 

merchant 

Ij.Ford  Hager 

Victory 

Cayuga 

farmer 

.T.  A.  Harris 

Penfleld 

Monroe 

fruit  groAvei- 

F.  D.  Hopkins 

White  Piains 

AVestchester 

title  insur’ce 

F.  E.  Hopkins 

.Tamaica 

Queens 

I’res.M.Pn'ss 

L.  W.  .Tobn.son 

Seneca  Fa'll  s 

Seneca 

for.  inch  shop 

F.  W. Judson 

Gates 

Monroe 

fa  rmer 

It.  Z.  Kasson 

Gloversville 

Fulton 

civil  engineer 

U.  T.  Kenyon 

Ausable  I<’orks 

F.ssex 

dentist 

■W.  W.  Law 

Briarcliff  Manor  Westchester 

real  estate 

A.  P.  i.efevre 

New  Paltz 

rister 

<'oaI,lum.re<-d 

B.  Tx)rd 

Afton 

Chenango 

nierclia  nr 

J.  G.  Malone 

Albany 

Albany 

eh'c.  c()n. 

L.  M.  Martin 

Clinton 

Oneida 

lawyer 

W.  S.  MeXab 

Ripley 

Chautauqua 

Mgr.C&E<;  Co 

J.  A.  McGinnies  Schenectady 

Schenec-tady 

la  wyer 

T.  MeWhinney 

I.awrence 

Nassau 

automobile 

H.  .T.  Mitchell 

Watkins 

Schuyler 

sherltr 

H.  A.  Murphy 

Huntington 

Suffolk 

real  esta  fe 

W.  E.  I'ierce 

Plattsburgh 

Clinton 

lawyer 

It.  M.  Prangen 

Hornell 

Steuben 

ice  dealer 

C.  O.  Pratt 

Cambridge 

Washington 

lawyer  ‘ 

F.  L.  Seaker 

GouA’erneur 

St.  l.aAvreu<-e 

farmer 

G.  T.  Seelye 

Burt  Hills 

Saratoga 

lann  u- 

H.  Seesselberg 

Concord, S. I. 

Richmond 

banker 

\V.  A.  Serven 

Pearl  River 

Rockland 

him.  mer. 

.7.  F.  Shannon 

Troy 

Rensselaer 

electrician 

J.  W.  Slacer 

Buflfalo 

Erie 

chief  clerk 

M.  .T.  Soule 

Euclid 

Onondaga 

la  rni'T 

M.  E.  Tallett 

De  Ruyter 

Madison 

coal  pi'oil. 

DeW.  Talinage 

E.  Hampton 

Suffolk 

farmer 

W.  T.  Thaver 

Chateaugay 

Franklin 

manufactui'er 

L.  H.  AVells 

Pavilion 

Genesee 

mendiant 

IT.  E.  Wheeler 

Holcomb 

Dnta  rlo 

mercliant 

G,  11.  Wiltsie 

Cortland 

Cortland 

dry  goods 

Here  Ave  have  10  men  calling  themselves  farnuM’s 
out  of  52  men  Avho  repre.sent  rural  districts.  There 
should  bo  at  least  40  faianei’s  in  the  liCgislaturt*  and 
eA’ery  one  of  them  pledged  before  election  to  suppori 
ertain  definite  legislation.  That  is  Avhat  Ave  sb.all 
have  before  long. 


We  do  not  believe  Mr.  Perkins  ever  said  any 
such  thing,  for  the  food  administrator  of  a  great 
State  like  Noav  York  Avould  not  make  a  statement 


Farmers  and  the  Food  Legislation 

Things  are  moAdng  liA'ely  in  the  farm  politics  of 


so  evidently  false  and  foolish.  To  us  it  seems  more 
like  Mr.  McCann,  after  reading  many  of  his  verbal 
distortions.  The  R.  N.-Y.  never  mentioned  scab  or 
rams  in  connection  Avith  these  sheep.  On  page  809 
Mr.  .Toseph  I>eyo,  a  reputable  farmer  of  Orange 
County,  says  he  Avent  to  Selkirk  expecting  to  buy 
some  sheep.  This  is  Avhat  he  said : 

“They  were  culls,  they  had  not  lambed  thl.s  year,  and 
they  Avould  Aveigh  about  80  pounds.  We  caught  eight  and 
looked  at  their  teeth.  One  Avas  a  yearling,  two  AA’ere  four 
years  old,  three  were  five  years  old,  the  other  two  were 
so  old  their  teeth  were  Avorn  doAvn  short  and  badly  sepa¬ 
rated.  A  man  AA’ho  is  employed  by  the  New  Y'ork 
Central,  and  who  seemed  to  have  charge  of  the  sheep, 
said  when  AA’e  told  him  that  some  of  the  sheep  were  old, 
that  he  Avould  eat  all  of  the  sheep  in  the  lot  that  were 
over  a  year  old. 

Perhaps  ]\Ir.  Perkins  and  Mr.  McCann  will  join 
this  man  in  eating  the  old  sheep.  We  thiidc  they 
Avould  need  no  other  meat  for  several  years. 

We  never  mentioned  scab  or  rams  in  any  \Amy. 
The  only  explanation  AA'e  can  think  of  is  that  Mr. 
McCami  imagines  that  “scab”  is  some  dental  disease 
and  that  a  “ram”  is  a  sheep  with  its  teeth  worn  off. 
We  Avill  back  Mr.  Deyo  in  his  estimate  of  these 
sheep.  We  have  tAvice  a.sked  anyone  Avho  saAv  these 
sheep  to  tell  us  just  Avhat  they  thought  of  them,  as 
Ave  Avish  to  be  entirely  fair  in  the  matter.  We  have 
laid  one  report — that  .1.  W.  WadsAvorth  has  bought 
100  of  the  sheep.  We  iioaa'  repeat  the  invitation  for 
all  who  haA"e  seen  these  .sheep  to  give  their  honest 
oi)inion  about  them. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Perkins  aaHI  iioaa'  revise 
his  statement  about  scab  and  rams.  While  he  is  do¬ 
ing  it  Ave  call  his  attention  to  another  .statement 
made  by  Mr.  Deyo  as  follows: 

Noav  Avhy,  if  they  are  selling  these  sheep  at  cost  do 
they  misrepresent  the  facts?  It  is  not  difficult  to  sell 
anything  at  cost  They  say  the  cost  is  .$14.  How  much 
did  the  man  who  raised  the  sheep  get?  IIoav  much  does 
the  freight  amount  to?  And  how  much  is  the  committee 
charging  for  overhead  expense? 

If  Mr.  Perkins  knows  that  he  paid  “187,000  per¬ 
fectly  good  dollars,”  of  course  he  knoAvs  wdiere 
those  dollars  went  to.  Will  he  noAV  answer  these 
questions  by  Mr.  Deyo? 


Voted  for  the  Food  Control  Bill 


Last  Aveek  Ave  printed  the  names  of  the  members  of 
the  Noav  York  Legislature  who  voted  against  the 
food  control  bill.  Here  Ave  print  the  names  of  the 


Assemblymen  from  the  rural  counties  Avho  voted 
in  favor  of  the  bill.  We  do  not  print  names  of 


members  Avho  are  elected  by  city  vote  entirely,  but 
those  Avho  could  not  be  elected  Avithout  votes  of 
farmers.  We  gh'e  i‘esidence  and  occui>ation.  Keep 
this  table,  for  you  may  nee<I  it  before  election. 


Post  Oflice 
DcIT.  n.  Ames  Franklinville 
^Y.S.Augsl)ury  Antwerp 
W.  C.  Baxter  Watervliet 
(r.  Blakley  Yonkers 

IT.  Brereton  I.ake  George 

W.  W.  Chace  Hudson 

N.  W.  Cheney  Kden 

A.  Cowee  Berlin 

E.  O.  Davies  Ilion 

E.  C.  Davis  Eonda 

G.  'I'.  Havis  Borne 


County  Occupation 
Cattaraugus  real  estate 
.Tefferson  banker 
Albany  coal  merchant 

Westchester  bricklayer 
Warren  farmer 

Columbia  lawyer 
Erie  farmer 

Bensselaer  farmer 
Herkimer  launderer 
Montgomery  merchant 
Oneiila  lawyer 


New  York.  The  Legislature  passed  the  food  control 
bill  and  Avent  home  for  a  vacation  until  the  political 
leaders  could  get  the  Avrinkles  in  theii-  programme 
ironed  out.  On  Augu.st  20,  at  the  .^ema-a  Hotel  in 
Rochester,  representives  of  the  associations  named 
beloAV  met  for  a  conference.  Ramuel  Fraser.  Avho 
represented  them  at  Albany,  made  his  report  on  tin* 
outcome  of  the  fight  against  tlie  food  bill,  ff'he  meet¬ 
ing  decided  to  take  strong  ground  in  favor  of  tinited 
action  on  the  part  of  the  farmers,  and  they  decided  to 
give  the  fullest  support  to  their  fri«mds  avIio  stood 
by  them  in  the  I^egislature,  Therefore  they  Lsned 
the  follOAving  statement: 


We  desire  to  place  on  recoi’d  our  deej)  sense  nf  ;ippre- 
ciation  of  the  service  rendered  to  the  farming  com¬ 
munities  by  the  following  Assemblymen  in  tlm  recent 


legislation  in  regard  to 

.1.  r.  Allen,  Dutchess 
.1.  R.  Allen,  Delaware 
Rewley,  Niagara 
Bloomfield,  Otsego 
Brush,  Orange 
Donohoe.  Putnam 
Ellenbogen,  New  York 
Fenner,  Tompkins 
Fullager,  Yates 
Gage,  Wyoming 
Grant,  Ixiwis 
.lenks,  Broome 
Lattin,  Orleans 
G.  L.  Mead,  Orange 
(}uackenbush,  Steuben 
RhoAA'ers,  Greene 


State  Food  Gontrol  bill  : 

IWieeloek.  l.iviiigsron 
Witter,  ’Tioga 
AVhitehorn,  Kings 
ShiplaeofF,  Kings 
Bush,  Chemung 
Callahan,  Bronx 
Evams,  Bronx 
Fertig,  Bronx 
Ilamill,  New  Ym-k 
Larney,  Kings 
Mahoney,  New  York 
Merritt,  Sullivan 
E.  II.  Miller,- Bronx 
O’llare,  Queens 
Parsons.  Schoharie 
Ryan,  Noav  York 


These  men  in  opposing  the  passage  of  the  foo<l  bill 
represented  their  constituents.  The  average  individual 
fails  to  recognize  how  much  pressure  can  be  brought 
upon  a  legislator  under  the  conditions  like  those  which 
prevailed  in  Albany  last  AA'eek. 

As  a  rule  the  rural  .sections  were  averse  to  au.v  food 
control  bill  at  this  time.  They  were  averse  to  the  er- 
penditure  of  a  million  dollars  for  the  purpose :  they  be¬ 
lieved  that  all  that  was  essential  could  have  been  se¬ 
cured  through  the  appointment  of  a  Federal  Food  Ad¬ 
ministrator  and  an  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  industries  interested.  It  still  is  the  judgment  of 
most  rural  men  that  the  naming  of  a  Federal  repre¬ 
sentative  in  New  York  would  have  brought  about  a 
similar  response  to  that  which  has  been  given  to  Mr. 
Hoover  himself  at  Washington,  and  unless  this  volun¬ 
teer  aid  is  forthcoming  and  the  laAV  appeals  to  tin*  pa¬ 
triotism  of  the  individuals,  the  passage  of  the  hiAA;  itself 
will  be  futile,  for  so  much  more  can  be  done  by  inspir¬ 
ing  men  to  do,  than  by  driving  them  by  legal  enactment 
to  accomplish,  that  a  great  many  feel  that  the  formei' 
method  should  have  been  tried.  It  sounds  Utopian,  but 
its  tidal  was  worth  while,  and  the  mere  extension  of  the 
Federal  control  through  a  deputy  of  Mr.  Ibtover’s 
would,  we  believe,  have  been  adequate. 

The  Democrats  caucused  and  39  men  in  the  Repub¬ 
lican  conference  expressed  themselA’es  as  opposed  to 
the  legislation.  Of  these  11  Democrats.  2  S<Kdalists 
and  IS  Republicans  maintained  their  position  at  the 
final  passage  of  the  bill ;  and  to  the.se  men  the  organiza¬ 
tions  represented  below  desire  to  express  tlndr  thanks 
and  appreciation  for  the  services  they  have  rendered  ro 
the  State : 

Western  Noav  York  Horticultural  Society.  1.200  mem¬ 
bers. 

New  York  State  Fruit  GroAvers’  Association,  I.OttO 
members. 

NeAV  York  State  Vegetable  Growers’  Assneiation. 

NeAV  York  Gold  Storage  Association;  00  plants,  imi!  y 
OAvned  by  fruit  groAvers. 

Federation  of  Farm  Bureau  Associations,  44  coun¬ 
ties.  25,()0()  members. 

Niagara  Farmers’  Glub.  700  members. 

Orleans  Gounty  Fruit  GroAvers,  500  members. 

South  Lima  Growers’  and  Shippers’  Exchange. 

The  Dairymen’s  lycague,  .ffo.OOO  membeivs,  and  t''e 
Ma.ster  of  the  State  Grange  have  also  pledged  to  concu- 
in  this  resolution. 
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WOMAN  AND  home 


The  Story  of  “Tilly” 

By  Mrs.  R.  W.  Sfevens 


rOur  readers  will  remember  “Tilly,” 
one  of  the  “Favoi’ite  Hens”  entered  at  the 
pgg-layiug  contest  two  years  ago.  There 
have  been  requests  for  the  story  of  how 
Mrs.  Stevens  started  in  the  hen  businesg 
and  how  “Tilly”  was  produced.  Here  is 
the  story.] 

The  White  Wya.ndottes. — When  the 
request  for  a  history  of  our  White  Wyan¬ 
dotte  Hock  came  we  had  just  sold  5!)  hens 
alive  at  the  market,  which  brought  us 
$84.50,  or  .$1.44  each,  after  having  paid 
us  a  good  profit  all  Winter.  Is  it  any 
wonder  we  prefer  the  White  Wyaudottes? 
Farmers  as  well  as  poultryinen  are  real¬ 
izing  more  than  ever  during  the  high 
price  of  grain  now  prevailing  that  they 
must  keep  heavy  birds  as  well  as  a  heavy 
laying  strain  to  make  good  all  around. 

A  Gihl’s  Hens. — My  first  experience 
with  the  W.  Wyandotte  was  about  20 
years  ago,  on  my  father's  farm.  I  raised 
incubator  chicks  on  shares  for  a  poultry 
fancier.  T  w»*ll  iHuncmbci’  the  first  lot 
of  05  Hrown  Leghorns;  they  were  two 
week.s  (tld  when  brought  out  to  the  farm, 
and  when  snow  came  I  had  lost  only  two. 
Next  year  he  brought  both  Leghorns  and 
W.  Wyandott<>s.  The  following  Winter 
we  had  eggs,  an  unusual  thing  at  our 
farm.  Previous  to  this  iny  father  had 
very  little  use  for  a  hen.  T  have  found 
many  farmers  think  the  same  as  he  did, 
and  usually  where  one  sees  a  flock  of 
nice  hens  and  chicks  on  tlie  ordinary  farm 
it  is  the  wife  or  daughter  who  has  been 
the  care-taker.  Where  there  is  only  one 
Avoman  in  the  farmhouse  it  is  hard  work 
to  raise  many,  keei)  the  house  in  order, 
cook  and  do  the  thousand  and  one  other 
things  that  fall  to  the  farmer's  wife,  yet 
we  need  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  and  the 
chicks  call  us  out  in  it  where  otherAvise 
Ave  would  not  go.  I  can  remember  my 
mother  as  a  perfect  housekeeper,  seldom 
going  outside,  but  always  ailing.  When 
32  years  old  I  was  left  without  a  mother, 
and  Avith  four  brothers  younger  than  my¬ 
self.  Naturally  I  Avas  deprived  of  an  ed¬ 
ucation  ;  for  17  years,  or  until  my  father's 
death,  I  Avas  the  only  woman  who  did  a 
day’s  Avork  in  our  family,  Avith  Avashing 
and  soAving  throAvn  in,  so  a  bit  of  extra 
Avork  doesn’t  count  with  me,  but  to  try 
to  Avrite  even  a  hi.story  of  our  W.  Wyau¬ 
dottes  is  out  of  my  line  of  busine.ss,  and 
had  not  Tilly  made  good  at  college  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  of  her  sisters  or  daugh¬ 
ters  would  have  been  sent  to  college  or 
been  recognized  as  2(X)-egg  hens. 


hatching  egg.ss  from  a  poultryman  Avho 
kept  heavy  layer.s,  packed  our  furniture 
and  bid  farcAvell  to  the  city. 

Making  a  Staut. — We  arrived  late  in 
the  afternoon  on  April  2nd  at  our  hired 
farm,  Avhich  Ave  supposed  Avas  miles 
from  toAvn,  but  found  it  to  be  four  miles. 
The  buildings  Avere  certainly  a  sad  sight; 
the  house  roof  leaked,  the  doors  were 


capacity,  and  until  late  in  the  Summer 
did  our  best  Avith  the  eggs  we  had  bought 
from  scA’cral  different  poultrymen,  but 
hatched  and  raised  A'cry  fcAv.  lOggs  Avere 
not  alAA-ays  fertile,  the  weather  was  too 
Avarm  for  safe  shipping,  and  there  was 
the  foui'-mile  tote  from  the  express  office. 

Tii.ey’s  Ancestors. — Out  of  Avhat  Ave 
I'aised  from  the  .several  lots  of  eggs  we 
picked  out  only  11  pullets  to  keep  for 
breeders.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
Tilly’s  ancestry.  At  last  Ave  had  made 
our  start  in  AV.  Wyaudottes.  These  11 
pullets  proved  to  be  fine  layers  during 
their  pullet  year.  The  folloAving  Spring 
Ave  raised  every  chick  possible  from  them, 


Tilly  Mother  of  Utility  White  Wyandottes 


off,  and  part  of  the  AvindoAvs  gone;  two 
calves  Avore  using  the  house  instead  of  the 
barn,  but  they  did  not  belong  to  the 
farm.  We  Avere  to  pay  .$100  rent  for  the 
farm  for  a  year.  I  could  Avrite  several 
pages  on  this  iuA’estment  and  our  experi¬ 
ence  ;  the  cleaning,  repairing,  bad  roads, 
no  fences,  location,  etc.,  but  T  started  to 
t»dl  about  hens. 

The  Fikst  Searo.n. — Our  first  year 


and  picked  out  .'lO  of  the  very  best  i)ullets 
for  breeders.  We  also  kept  about  the 
same  number  of  W.  Orpingtons  and  F. 
I.  K('ds.  This  year  our  W.  AVyandottes 
did  so  much  better  than  either  the  Or¬ 
pingtons  or  Reds  that  Ave  decided  to  raise 
only  W.  Wyandottes.  as  they  sold  bet¬ 
ter  for  table  foAAds,  and  i)roduced  more 
eggs  for  us ;  chicks  \A'ere  easy  to  I’aise, 
matured  early,  brought  highest  price  in 


One  of  Tilly’s  Performing  Daughters 


Looking  to  the  Future. — My  hus¬ 
band  Avas  raised  on  a  farm  in  Maine,  but 
had  drifted  to  New  York  City,  Avhere  we 
lived  for  five  years  after  our  marriage. 
During  all  this  time  we  AA'ere  planning 
our  poultry  farm  and  trying  new  Avays  of 
economy,  for  Ave  Avere  to  save,  and  pay 
cash  for  the  farm.  We  kept  hoping  that 
Avith  good  luck  “next  year”  the  required 
capital  Avould  be  on  hand,  but  a  fire,  sick¬ 
ness,  etc.,  caused  us  to  I’emain  in  the 
city.  We  visited  the  poultry  shoAvs  at 
^ladlson  Square  and  the  Palace,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  took  a  trip  to  .Tohn’s  poultry 
farm  in  the  Bronx.  .Tohn  Avas  a  felloAV 
Avorkman  Avith  my  husband,  Avho  also  Avas 
planning  to  moA'e  to  the  country.  I  had 
never  operat<‘d  an  incubator  at  that  time, 
neither  had  .lohn’s  Avife,  and  I  felt  about 
as  capable  as  .Tohu’s  mother  thought 
.Tohn’s  wife  Avas  Avhen  she  said  “John 
might  be  able  to  run  an  incubator,  but 
I  knoAv  Hattie  never  could.”  But  Hattie 
did ;  she  not  only  ran  one,  she  ran  one 
successfully,  and  .Tohn  and  Hattie  moved 
out  of  the  city  on  a  farm  years  ago. 
Finally  the  doctor  told  my  husband  that 
he  must  get  out  of  the  office  or  he  Avould 
not  live  tAvo  years.  Our  purse  Avas  flat. 
AVe  hired  a  farm  by  letter  to  saA'e  car¬ 
fare,  ordered  an  incubator  of  14()-egg  ca¬ 
pacity,  bought  125  White  AVyandotte 


Avas  very  discouraging.  We  bought  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  hatching  eggs ;  most  of  them 
Avere  almost  a  complete  failure.  The  125 
W.  MViindotte  eggs  that  Ave  ordered  be¬ 
fore  AA’e  left  the  city  Avere  receiAU'd  by  my 
brother  before  Ave  arrived,  but  on  account 
of  the  condition  of  the  house  they  Avere 
not  placed  in  the  incubator  tuitil  the 
third  Aveek  in  April.  We  hatched  42 
good  chicks,  and  considering  all  things  aa’o 
Avere  satisfied.  Of  these  Ave  raised  fll. 
We  bought  anotlier  incubator.  .'lOO-egg 


the  market,  and  are  uusurj)ass(‘d  for  table 
foAvl  at  any  age. 

Sei.kcitng  Breeders. — Every  Fall  in 
picking  out  our  breeders  Ave  ch<)se  the 
pullets  that  had  matured  early  and  that 
Avere  strong  and  vigorous.  In  picking 
out  the  year-old  or  older  hens  to  keep 
over  Ave  have  folloAved  the  methods  advo¬ 
cated  to  tell  the  best  layers;  late  moult¬ 
ing,  Avhite  shanks,  etc.,  and  the  egg  re¬ 
sults  each  year  seemed  to  prove  the  Avis- 
dom  of  our  selection.  Then  again,  avc  be¬ 


lieve  feeding  the  baby  chicks  right  is  half 
the  battle,  but  you  cannot  stop  Avhen  the 
chick  is  matured;  just  continue  feeding 
and  caring  for  them  as  long  as  you  Avant 
egg.s.  and  you  certainly  will  get  the  de¬ 
sired  results.  It’s  a  job  that  knoAvs 
neither  holidays  or  Sundays.  You  can’t 
feed  a  AVhite  Wyandotte  too  much 
of  the  right  kind  of  feed,  for  all  she  eats 
over  a  certain  amount  goes  into  eggs,  so 
don’t  spare  the  feed. 

The  Faa'orite  He.n  Cgntest. — All 
R.  N.-Y.  readers  knoAV  that  1014-1015 
was  the  “Favorite  lien  Contest”  year,  and 
that  only  a  farm  Avoman  Avas  to  fui-nish 
a  hen.  I  Avas  delighted  when  notified 
that  one  of  my  W.  Wyandotte  pullets 
would  be  accepted.  Then  came  the  Avon- 
derful  time  of  selecting  the  pullet  that 
Avas  to  go  to  college.  First  we  picked 
out  five  oi'  six  and  put  them  in  .a  coop ; 
from  these  aa’c  picked  a  fine-looking  one, 
but  discarded  her  later  on  account  of  the 
color  of  her  eyes,  so  this  gave  Tilly  her 

great  chance,  as  she  aa'rs  the  next  selec¬ 
tion. 

As  you  all  knoAA',  Tilly  AAms  rather  young 
to  enter  college,  but  as  soon  as  possible  .she 
shoAved  herself  to  be  a  very  apt  and  in¬ 
dustrious  pupil.  Her  record  of  2.54  eggs 
in  1014  montlus  Avon  a  blue  ribbon,  also 
she  won  a  second  blue  ribbon  for  being 
champion  W.  Wyandotte  at  Storrs  that 
year. 

Tr.vp-NESTI.ng. — The  year  Tilly  av.is  .at 
college  Ave  commenced  using  the  Stores 
trap-nest,  and  Avould  not'  be  Avithout 
them.  By  iising  them  AA'e  knoAv  just  Avhat 
hen  is  mother  of  many  of  our  groAA’ing 
chicks.  In  this  Av.ay  Ave  Avere  able  to 
.send  a  daughter  of  Tilly  to  Stores  last 
Fall ;  al.sf)  one  to  Mountain  (JroA'e.  Mo. 
Tilly’s  daughter  noAv  at  Stores  has  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  173  eggs  to  July  31st.  1017.  The 
one  at  the  Missouri  contest  has  187  eggs 
to  .Tuly  .31st.  and  scored  03  points.  We 
expect  both  these  pullets  to  huAm  a  recoial 
of  250  eggs.  We  also  have  the  best  W. 
Wyandotte  pullet  at  Stores  this  ye.ir. 
with  ,0.  record  of  201  eggs  to  .Tuly  31st. 
We  expect  to  score  03  points  or  over. 
The  year  Tilly  was  at  college  she  had 
only  18G  eggs  to  July  .31st.  Last  year 
at  Stores  contest  one  of  our  pullets 
scored  02%  points  and  laid  227  eggs. 

Getting  a  Record. — The  egg-laying 
contest  has  done  Avonders  for  us.  Rec¬ 
ords  of  high  producing  hens  are  of  little 
value  unle.ss  made  at  some  public  egg- 
laying  contest  run  under  State  supervis¬ 
ion.  Tilly’s  daughters  and  other  pedi¬ 
gree  pullets  have  proved  to  our  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  heavy  layers  produce  heavy  lay¬ 
ers  and  that  a  good  egg-producing  strain 
is  the  only  kind  that  pays.  Our  hens  at 
home  have  ahvays  done  as  well  as,  or  bet¬ 
ter  than  those  AA-e  sent  to  the  contest,  our 
pen  at  the  Missouri  contest  have  aver¬ 
aged  over  10.3  eggs  for  the  first  six 
months;  they  ought  to  average  200  eggs 
])er  hen  for  the  year.  The  first  feAV  years 
Ave  bought  neAV  cockerels  each  year,  but 
since  using  the  trap-nests  we  use  cock¬ 
erels  from  our  pedigreed  hens  that  have 
laid  over  210  eggs.  This  year  nearly 
half  of  our  groAving  stock  is  from  pedi¬ 
greed  hens  with  records  over  200  mated 
to  cocks  or  cockerels  from  dams  Avith 
records  of  210  or  over.  By  this  method 
it  giA'es  us  cockerels  to  mate  Avith  un¬ 
related  hens  or  pullets. 

Re.sui.ts  Secured. — As  to  our  method 
of  feeding,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  of 
interest  to  many.  This  year  Ave  haAm 
against  over  1,000  la.st  year  about  GOO 
chicks,  but  the  quality  is  25  per  cent,  bet¬ 
ter;  in  fact,  they  are  the  best  lot  of 
chicks  we  have  eA’^er  rai,sed.  This  year 
we  shinped  about  7.000  hatching  eggs 
and  1.500  day-old  chicks.  We  have  tried 
to  deal  square  and  give  satisfaction.  We 
are  not  getting  rich,  but  we  are  doing 
much  better  than  we  did  in  the  city. 
My  health  is  better,  and  I  believe  that 
most  Avomen  AA'ould  like  the  AA-ork,  and  to 
those  who  are  anxious  to  earn  money  at 
home  and  Avill  stick  by  the  business  I 
Avould  say,  get  a  start  in  your  favorite 
breed  and  if  you  love  the  groAving  chicks 
as  I .  do  they  will  not  be  neglected.  I 
believe  starting  with  a  few  hens  is  better 
than  trying  to  start  Avith  eggs.  I  also 
believe  in  a  beginner  starting  on  a  small 
scale. 

Groaving  into  Profit. — We  have  al- 
Avays  done  fairly  Avell  since  the  first 
year;  at  first  Ave  sold  eggs  at  the  local 
stores  and  broilers  at  the  Lake  hotels. 
We  never  advertised  or  tried  to  s<'ll 
breeding  stock  until  after  Tilly  mad*' 
good  at  college.  Four  years  ago  Ave  Avere 
able  to  buy  this  farm,  which  is  an  island 
in  the  Hudson  River,  and  makes  a  splen¬ 
did  poultry  farm,  as  Ave  have  no  neigh¬ 
bors’  chickens'  to  mix  Avith  ours.  We 
can  give  foAvls  unlimited  run,  and  no 
stray  dogs  or  cats  come  to  molest  oui- 
chicks ;  neither  do  we  have  line  fence 
troubles.  We  have  made  a  success  of 
the  poultry  business  through  the  help  of 
The  R.  N.-Y. 
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[  WOMAN  AND  HOME 


The  Vision  Splendid 

Here — or  hereafter — you  shall  see  it 
ended, 

This  mighty  work  to  which  your  souls 
are  set, 

If  from  beyond — then  with  the  vision 
splendid 

You  shall  smile  back,  and  never  know 
regret. 

Be  this  your  vision  ! — through  you  Life 
transfigured, 

T'plift,  redeemed  from  its  forlorn  es¬ 
tate, 

Purged  of  the  stains  which  once  its  soul 
disfigured. 

Healed  and  restored,  and  wholly  con¬ 
secrate. 

Christ’s  own  rich  blood  for  healing  of 
the  nations. 

Poured  through  His  heart  the  message 
of  repiveve ; 

God's  holy  martyrs,  built  on  His  fiuinda- 
tions, 

Built  with  their  lives  and  died  that 
Life  might  live. 

Noav  in  their  train  your  blood  shall  bring 
like  healing. 

You,  like  the  Saints,  have  freely  given 
your  all. 

And  your  high  deaths  God's  )ini|)nses 
revealing, 

Sound  through  the  ojndh  His  mighty 
Clarion  Call. 

O  not  in  va’n  has  been  your  gre.-it 
endeavox'. 

For  by  your  dyings  l.ife  is  born  again. 
And  greater  love  hatli  no  man  tokened 
ever 

Than  with  bis  life  to  purchase  Life's 
high  gain. 

,IOU\  OXKXXl.\M. 

* 

Till*:  Pastoral  Pfirson  hits  the  mark 
this  week  in  what  he  says  about  paying 
the  pai’.son.  Some  of  these  people  seem 
to  think  it  iis  a  sin  for  the  pai’son  to  take 
money.  Y'et  he  and  liis  family  must  live 
and  he  has  nuinbei-less  calls  for  help.  If 
ho  came  and  helped  hini.self  to  food  and 
clothing  wherever  he  foxind  it  there 
would  be  prompt  and  violent  trouble. 
Pay  the  parson  and  pay  him  promptly. 
Keep  the  contract  with  him  as  you  would 
any  other.  It  would  be  far  better  to  avoid 
the  expensive  flowers  and  fuss  at  wed¬ 
dings  and  funei'als  and  hand  the  money 
over  to  the  parson ! 

* 

Thkre  are  many  men  in  Xew  Y'ork 
State  who  have  got  far  enough  along  on 
the  I'oad  to  woman  suffrage  to  say :  “I 
have  no  great  objection  to  women  voting 
if  they  really  want  to  vote.  I  object  to 
pushing  the  ballot  upon  all  women  just 
because  a  few  of  them  want  it.”  A  little 
reasoning  and  reading  of  history  ought 
to  show  anyone  that  this  is  a  hollow  ai-gu- 
ment,  but  suppose  we  take  it  for  what  it 
is.  Practically  1,000,000  New  York 
women  have  signed  a  statement  that  they 
desire  the  ballot  and  will  use  it  if  given 
them.  What  inoi-e  do  such  men  ask  for? 
They  are  now  met  with  an  answer  to 
their  last  argument.  Of  coui'se,  thei’e  are 
still  men  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
think  women  ai'e  incapable  of  voting  in¬ 
telligently.  They  could  not  be  sat’sfied 
until  women  ai’e  given  an  actual  trial  at 
voting.  But  what  excuse  is  thei’e  left  for 
men  who  have  said  they  wanted  to  pro¬ 
tect  those  unfoi’tunate  women  who  do  not 
want  the  responsibilities  of  suffi'age? 

* 

The  story  of‘‘T',lly.'’  as  told  by  Mrs. 
Stevens,  ought  to  make  many  women 
thoughtful.  Three  othei’s  of  the  women 
who  entei’ed  these  “Favorite  Hons”  in  the 
contest  have  developed  a  good  little  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  record  of  their  hen.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that 
“utility”  poultry  are  to  have  the  call  in 
the  future.  There  will  always  be  fancy 
or  show-room  stock,  but  more  and  more 
the  demand  will  be  for  ben.s  of  known 
laying  pedigree,  and  the  character  of  the 
bi'eeder  will  be  worth  as  much  as  the  pedi¬ 
gree  of  the  hen.  We  thkiik  the  Avoinan 
who  can  develop  ti  choice  flock  of  good 
bens  and  prove  her  .skill  at  one  of  the 
egg-laying  contests  xvill  have  a  great  busi¬ 
ness  pi'oposition.  Howevei-,  that  “Fa- 
voi'ite  Hen”  tiv'al  went  to  show  that  many 
supposed  fine  flocks  and  hens  will  melt 
away  in  reputation  at  the  trap-nest.  For 
the  trap-nest  will  not  only  trap  fame,  but 
it  will  also  ti'ap  the  bluffing  hens. 

♦ 

Ox  a  object  is  to  make  The  B.  N.-Y. 


a  true  moving  picture  of  country  life — 
just  as  it  isi — plain  and  true.  Naturally 
we  ti’y  to  have  the  pleasant  and  happier 
side  of  farm  Ufe  predominate,  yet  we  all 
know  tTiei’c  are  shadows  and  troubles 
along  the  way.  It  is  this  desii'e  to  paint 
farm  life  as  it  is.  which  prompts  us  to 
print  the  article  by  Mr.  Macdonald  on 
page  lOflC).  This  scene  is  laid  in  a  Can¬ 
adian  province  and  is  no  'doubt  a  true 
))icture  of  local  life.  Is  it  true  of  your 
locality?  Is  it  true  that  farmei's  seem 
to  be  taking  le.ss  interest  in  their  fam¬ 
ilies?  Is  it  true  that  relations  between 
man  and  wife  .are  growing  leas  coi’dial 
and  confidential?  We  would  like  to  hiive 
the  tiaith  about  this.  One  I’easou  for  the 
existence  of  a  paper  like  The  It.  N.  Y, 
is  that  it  gives  a  chance  to  know  the 
truth  about  such  things.  Our  own  ob- 
.servation  indicates  a  different  story.  We 
find  many  farm  families  who  own  cars, 
and  it  is  epute  common  for  them  to 
take  a  family  ride  of  20  miles  or  more 
after  the  day's  work  is  done.  We  have 
quite  often  seen  the  men  hel|»  the  wom¬ 
en  with  housewoi'k,  so  that  all  could 


come  along.  In  many  humble  homes 
both  husband  and  wife  may  bo  found 
with  the.  children  enjoying  an  evening 
houi-.  It  is  our  observation  that  fai-m 
women  are  coming  to  be,  on  the  whole, 
close  companions  au<l  more  direct  h«‘lp- 
ers  of  their  hu.sbands,  aixd  that  they  arc 
living  broader  and  less  restricted  lives. 
Are  Ave  right? 

♦ 

There  is  promise  now  of  the  largest 
potato  crop  ever  known  in  this  country 
— about  100.000, (KK)  tibove  the  average. 
This  vast  amount  of  food  must  be  utilized 
and  that  means  complete  disti-ibution  and 
full  use.  Wheat  bread  pi-omises  to  be 
high,  and  it  will  be  a  great  economy  if 
potatoes  can  be  used  to  partly  substitute 
for  wheat  bread.  How  can  this  be  done? 
In  two  ways.  One  is  to  mix  potato  with 
the  flour  in  bi’ead-makiug.  Many  of  our 
housewives  do  this  regularly,  and  we 
have  often  told  how  they  do  it.  Then  po¬ 
tatoes  can  be  used  in  pancakes  so  as  to 
save  cox.'siderable  flour.  The  writer  of 
this  once  ran  a  boarding  house.  Potatoes 
were  cheap  and  so  Avas  milk,  A\’hile  flour 
and  meat  Avei-e  expensive.  The  cook  tried 
the  plan  of  keeping  milk  and  fried  or 
bakt'd  potatoes  always  on  the  table  at 
every  meal.  It  was  “help  yourself”  freely 
to  those  di.shes  and  the  boarders  did  so. 
They  ate  .so  much  of  the  cheap  potatoes' 
that  the  bills  for  flour  and  meat  AA’crc  cut 
doAvn  by  oO  per  cent. 

* 

L.a.ST  month  a  man  presented  a  baby 


at  a  Western  post  office  and  tried  to  mail 
it  by  parcel  post.  The  man  wa.s  a  tx’avel- 
ing  actor  and  wanted  the  baby  sent  on 
ahead  of  his  regular  trip.  The  postmaster 
I’efused  to  accept  this  sort  of  mail.  He 
will  send  a  queen  bee,  a  cat,  a  child 
capable  of  caring  for  itself  by  mail,  Avith 
proper  postage  attache<l,  but  the  line  is 
drawn  at  a  baby.  Thus  Uncle  Sam  joins 
the  ranks  of  the  people  Avho  do  not  Avant 

xiftle  childi’eu  on  the  farm. 

* 

have  recently  ?:eceived  two  letters 
— wi-itten  by  different  farm  women — both 
discussing  the  war  and  their  children. 
One  letter  is  exceedingly  bittei- — filled 
with  profanity  xis  strong  a.s  aa’O  ever  saw 
put  on  paper.  The  writer  violently  de¬ 
clares  that  her  boys  .shall  not  be  drafted ; 
she  assails  President  Wilson  and  army 
officers  in  the  bittei*est  terms  be<*!uise  all 
farm  helpers  are  not  exempt.  In  all  our 
experience  .we  never  read  a  moi’e  violent 
tirade  than  this  evidently  intelligent 
Avoman  puts  ou  papei*.  Almost  in  the 
same  mail  comes  a  letter  from  a  woman 
wliose  only  son  has  A-olunteered.  She 


s.-iy-:  she  urged  him  to  do  so,  because  it  is 
:i  i>art  of  life  to  make  sacidlices,  and  both 
the  nation  and  the  man  ax’e  made  sti-onger 
:ind  better  for  giving  up  the,  best, 
they  have.  These  letters  are  so  different 
in  spirit  and  tone  that  they  make  us  Avon- 
dei'.  Assuming  that  each  mother  has  the 
same  love  for  her  sou,  why  .should  one 
face  a  possible  sejxaratiou  Avith  calm  and 
lofty  courage,  Avhile  the  other  has  only 
violent  and  hateful  abuse? 


Farm  Prizes  for  Children 

The  present  “epidemic”  of  ofl'ering 
ixrizes  for  every  conceiv.able  activit^v  of 
.school  childi-en  for  something  relating  to 
farming  has  its  good  sides,  and  iKx.s.sibly 
some  th.at  ai’e  otherwise.  I’ossibly  some¬ 
thing  might  be  done  better  than  it  is  be¬ 
ing  done,  and  possibly  not.  It  is  insist- 
chI  in  most  cases,  if  not  in  all,  that  the 
boy  do  all  the  work  on  the  prize  plot. 
Other  conditions  arc  fixed  as  they  need 
to  be,  and  1  fear  in  too  many  ca.ses  the 
boy  goes  at  the  job  of  Aviuuing  the  prize 
in  a  someAvhat  inefficient  manner.  Noav, 
the  farmer  is  unusually  efficient,  hai-d  as 
it  is  to  get  a  village  person  to  admit  it. 
If  the  boy  can  use  the  methods  of  his 
fathei-,  the  machinery  and  horses,  prefer¬ 
ably  Avith  some  suggestions  from  the  pa¬ 
rent,  possibly  in  some  cases  in  changing 
Avork  Avith  his  father  on  a  square  deal  as 
Avith  any  other  man,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  greater  efficiency  in  the  woi-k  Avill 
be  accomplished.  It  is  efficient  woi'k 


that  is  wanted.  The  prize  ought  to  be 
aAvarded  on  an  efficiency  basis.  The  bet¬ 
ter  returns  for  a  certain  amount  of  Avork 
and  expense,  with  an  alloAvance  for  the 
quality  of  the  land,  should  be  the  con¬ 
trolling  factoi's.  This  i.s  not  intended  to 
mark  out  the  particular  rules  of  the  con¬ 
test,  but  to  call  attention  to  the  effi¬ 
ciency  factor  in  all  such  contests.  I 
once  Sciw  the  results  of  a  prize  milking 
conte.st.  The  Avinner  Avas  ii  young  man 
who  had  never  milked  a  half  dozen  coavs 
in  his  life.  In  the  conte.st  it  took  him 
lu'arly  a  half  hour  to  milk  the  cow.  The 
rules  were  such  that  he  met  the  condi¬ 
tions  even  in  these  cii’cumstances,  and 
by  the  rules  Avon  the  prize.  I  cannot 
see  that  it  was  efficaent  work,  and  there- 
for('  the  award  of  the  prize  was  not  to 
my  liking.  h.  h.  pYOX. 


Apple  Syrup 

( )ue  of  the  most  economical  things  you 
Ciui  haA’e  in  the  house  Avherc  there  aia> 
children  is  an  unlimited  quantity  of  good 
.syrup.  The  children  eat  it  freely  on 
bread  or  biscuit  or  cakes  and  it  does 
them  good.  This  is  one  of  the  things 
Avhich  can  be  made  on  the  farm  whei'e 
there  is  :in  (Orchard  or  a  supply  of  Avastc 
apples.  Too  frequently  these  apple.s  are 
made  into  hard  cider,  Avhich  becomes  a 
nuisance  and  a  dangei*.  The  apple  juice 
may  be  made  into  a  good  syrirp  by  adding 
lime  and  thoroughly  boiling.  The  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  gives  the  folloAV- 
ing  plan  :  The  lime  unites  Avith  the  acid 
so  that  it  .settles  to  the  bottom  : 

Select  fresh  cider  of  good  (juality  and 
to  every  seven  gallons  of  (dder  add  five 
ounces  of  ))o\vdered  calcium  carb«mate 
(lime)  Avhich  can  be  obtained  from  any 
druggist  at  slight  cost.  After  adding  the 
carbonate  stir  the  mixtui-e  well  and  heat 
to  boiling  in  porceljiin-liued  kettles  not 
more  th.an  two-thirds  full.  Boil  for  about 
five  minutes,  then  pour  into  two-quart 
jar.s,  glass  pitchers,^  or  other  glass  con¬ 
tainers.  Set  these  in  pans  of  hot  Avater 
to  allow  slow  cooling.  As  soon  as  sedi¬ 
ment  has  settled  out — this  Avill  take  24 
hours  or  moi’C — turn  off  clear  liquid  and 
acain  heat  to  boiling  in  poi’celain-Iined 
kettles,  this  time  but  one-third  full. 
Boil  rapidly  until  liquid  has  reached 
about  one-seventh  of  its  original  volume, 
and  is  of  the  consistency  of  thin  syrup, 
then  cool  sloAvly  as  befoi-e.  In  a  day  or 
so,  syrup  should  be  perfectly  clear  and 
can  then  be  bottled  for  futui'C  xise. 


Signing  Lease  by  Agent 

I  h.ave  rented  .a  faian  for  1017,  The  wife 
of  the  laxidlord  signed  the  contract  as 
the  landlord,  told  her  to  in  my  presence 
as  he  Av.as  a  poor  wi*itex*.  Is  such  a 
contract  as  legal  as  though  the  landlord 
signed  it?  c.  D.  s. 

Ncav  Y’oi’k. 

A  rental  for  a  period  of  a  year  from 
the  making  thereof  does  not  necessarily 
have  to  be  in  Avriting.  But  the  safer 
way  is  to  have  it  in  Avriting  and  in  this 
<'ase  it  would  have  been  better  if  the 
landlord  had  signed  the  lease  himself.  He 
of  course  may  make  his  wife  his  agent, 
but  she  should  then  sign  as  agent  and 
that  would  be  some  evidence  later  on  in 
ea.se  it  became  necessai'y  for  you  to 
proA'e  agency.  Again.st  their  combined 
evidence  to  the  coutrai*y  hoAv  could  you 
proA'e  that  he  authorized  her  to  sign  his 
name,  and  the  signature  not  being  his, 
hoAV  then  coxild  you  prove  it  to  be  his 
act?  To  piwe  the  fact  of  signing  in 
case  it  ever  came  in  doubt  is  the  rea¬ 
son  for  having  witne.s.ses  to  signatures 
iix  th<‘  majority  of  cases. 


Property  in  Wife’s  Maiden  Name 

What  is  the  laAv  in  New  .lersey  con- 
eerning  the  folloAviug  case?  A  married 
woman  oavus  a  house  and  property  pur¬ 
chased  previous  to  her  marriage,  the  deed 
being  recorded  in  her  maiden  name.  Over 
.‘>0  years  have  passed  since  the  purchase. 
She  has  tAvo  children  grown  and  husband 
still  living.  Hoav  should  she  go  about  to 
have  this  title  changed ;  or  if  she  should 
die  before  hxiviug  it  changed,  leaving  no 
will,  hoAV  Avould  the  propei*ty  be  disposed 
of?  A.  c.  P. 

Ncav  Jersey. 

She  need  not  do  anything  about  chang¬ 
ing  hrr  deed;  it  is  all  right  as  it  is.  and 
if  she  should  die  her  property  would  be 
distributed  tbe  same  as  if  it  stood  in  hex- 
present  name.  If  she  left  no  aauU  this 
real  property  Avoxxld  go  as  follows:  A 
life  interest  in  one-third  to  the  husband 
and  the  balance  to  the  children.  The 
pei-sonal  propex-ty  Avould  go  one-third  to 
llie  hxisband  and  the  balance  equally  to 
the  children. 


The  Pig  in  His  Pen 

price  of  food  goe.s  higher  and  higher;  it  gets  the  goat  of 
iny  fellow  men,  but  the  frau  and  I  draw  close  to  the  fire  and 
chnckle  to  think  of  the  pig  in  his  pen.  Six  months  ago  he  Avas 
little  but  squeal,  a  cup  of  milk  filled  his  tummy-tum-tum ;  now 
he  eats  a  porringer  of  meal  and  his  sides  stick  out  like  a  drnm- 
drum-drnm.  The  nights  are  cold  and  the  snow  swirls  down ; 
J^ummer  has  grown  old  and  white  is  her  crown.  The  cellar  is 
fidl,  the  bins  running  over;  the  moAvs  are  bulging  with  Red-top 
and  cloA'er.  Old  Bill  in  his  stall  dreams  of  green  fields ;  a  small 
meed  of  milk  Belinda  still  yields.  All  help  what  they  can  in 
saving  onr  yen,  but  the  capsheaf  of  all  is  the  pig  in  his  pen.  He 
leads  a  portly,  carefree  life,  undisturbed  by  block  or  knife. 
J.ittle  he  knows  that  the  butcher’s  work  can  quickly  change  him 
from  pig  to  pork.  But  ’tis  cold  enough  now  to  keep  some  fresh 
meat,  and  the  hankerin’  grows  for  a  sparerib  to  eat.  A  roast  of 
loin,  too,  onr  pig  will  provide,  and 
there’s  many  another  choice  tid-bit 
beside.  Into  meat  of  some  kind  every 
part  of  him  goes,  from  the  quirk  in 
his  tail  to  the  ring  in  his  nose.  Salt 
pork,  bacon, 'ham,  sausage  and  scrap- 
])le;  they’ll  slick  to  our  ribs  when 
tucked  under  onr  bibs  and  Avith  the 
cold  Aveather  we  grapple.  So  here’s 
to  the  pig  whose  virtues  loom  big,  the 
pig  that  all  goes  to  food,  the  pig  in  his 
pen,  that  prime  feeder  of  men,  the  pig 
that  is  all  to  the  good.  M.  B,  D. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


P>RAi.\  Fag. — As  tlie  Parson  begins  to 
write  this  inornii  ;  he  has  a  slight  attack 
of  brain  fag.  I  sui)i)ose  a  Parson  should 
never  be  weary  or  tired,  but  work  as  hard 
as  he  can  six  days  in  a  week,  and  twice 
as  hard  as  this  on  Sunday.  Now,  he  is  not 
coinplain'ng  at  all,  but  he  is  ju.st  going 
to  tell  what  he  did  to  make  him  weary, 
lie  consented  some  time  ago  to  go  way  off 


The  Pastoral  Parson’s  Church 


in  another  State  to  speak  at  a  big  com¬ 
munity  gathering  and  town  Old  Home 
Day.  The  persons  urging  him  to  come 
were  a  mighty  long  way  from  being  pov¬ 
erty-struck.  J.ast  year  they  had  some  of 
the  big  men  of  the  country,  but  |:his  year 
th«‘y  had  been  told  the  Parson  was  just 
the  man  they  wanted.  The  letter  was 
urgent,  and  in  an  unguarded  moment  the 
Parson  tumbled.  Yesterday  was  the 
day. 

’I'liK  Tuip. — I  spent  most  of  the  time 
the  day  before  getting  ray  “speech”  into 
shape  when  there  seemed  to  be  everj  thing 
to  do  on  the  farm,  idother  got  up  at 
daylight  to  get  a  bite  to  eat,  and  I  left 
home  on  the  early  car.  The  Parson 
changed  cars  four  times  at  four  junctions 
before  he  took  an  auto  for  the  last  10- 
mile  lap.  He  worked  on  his  address 
every  minute  of  the  day.  At  one  place 
he  had  to  hurry  so  up  and  down  stairs 
and  over  four  tracks  that  he  nearly  fell 
as  he  clung  to  the  moving  train  as  it 
pulled  out.  lie  spoke  for  a  little  less 
than  an  hour  as  best  he  knew  and  was  off 
for  home.  He  had  waits  on  the  way  of 
half  an  hour,  two  of  <m  hour,  one  of  20 
m'n*;tes  and  one  of  25,  and  got  home  at 
just  a  quarter  past  eleven,  having  been 
on  the  go  18  hours,  and  on  the  road  14 
liours  since  he  left.  The  farm  Avork  had 
st<iod  still  all  day — the  team  in  the  i>as- 
ture — and  the  Parson  got  an  offer  of  his 
expenses,  which  he  took,  and  the  thanks 
of  the  city  folks’  committee,  which,  he 
trust.s,  he  earned !  The  lattei*,  I  suppo.se, 
droA’o  home  to  their  beautiful  Summer 
residences  in  their  great  snorting  autos, 
congratulat'ng  them.selves  on  the  great 
success  of  the  day — financial  and  other¬ 
wise.  Well  they  might ! 

Another  Letter. — The  Parson  has  an¬ 
other  letter  before  him  for  just  the  same 
thing,  and  on  a  Sunday  at  that — and  for 
the  love  of  the  country  boy  or  girl  he  is 
going  to  go  some  way,  and  he  should  say 
that  sometimes  the  people  in  their  great 
cars  seem  to  remember  that  the  minister 
has  to  pay  for  Avhat  he  gets  like  other 
folks  and  that  if  his  family  looks  a  bit 
shabby — how  the  tongues  would  Avag! 
But  he  cannot  help  thinking  how  many 
times  they  seem  to  think  faith  can  clothe 
and  feed  children  just  as  easy  as  it  can 
remove  mountains,  and  it  seems  to.  just 
about ! 

Funerals. — The  Parson  gives  way  to 
no  man  in  his  eagerness  to  help  in  time 
of  sorrow  and  need,  no  matter  how  far 
away,  and  he  speaks  this  more  for  his 
brothers  than  himself,  for  he  is  well 
paid  for  Avhat  he  does  in  more  ways  than 
one.  But  some  things  set  us  ministers 
to  thinking  a  bit  and  people  think  it 
strange  that  ministers’  sons  don’t  fairly 
scramble  to  get  into  tbe  ministry.  There 
Avas  a  funeral  some  distance  from  here 
a  wh’'le  ago.  The  people  were  much  bet- 
t^'i*  off  than  the  minister  Avho  attended  the 
funeral ;  that  is  to  put  it  mildly.  They 
had  11  hacks  at  $5  apiece,  bes'des  a  great 
onen  victoria  to  carry  the  flowers  over 
and  above  those  hat  could  not  be  carried 
in  the  usual  way.  It  took  four  young  fel¬ 
lows  besides  the  undertakers  to  load  and 
unload  the  floAvers  before  the  wondering 
gaze  of  the  neighbors.  One  less  back  and 


a  five  to  the  dominie  that  night  Avould 
ha\  e  cheered  him  mightily  as  he  went  to 
buy  something  for  supper  for  himself 
and  little  ones.  When  this  same  family 
saw  the  church  solicitor  coming  they 
locked  the  doors  and  Avent  upstairs  till 
he  had  gone  by. 

High  Cost  of  Dying. — IIoAvever 
much  it  may  cost  to  live  now,  one  cer¬ 
tainly  cannot  afford  to  die — speaking  in 
all  sei’iousness.  When  good  old  Bishop 
Williams  of  this  dioce.se  died,  he  directed 
that  his  body  be  put  in  a  plain  pine  box 
and  laid  away  with  no  flowers  Avhatever. 
They  had  to  make  the  box  a  little  better 
than  he  directed,  or  it  would  not  have 
held  together.  He  was  a  great  man  and 
longed  for  plain  and  simple  Avays.  with 
no  pomp  or  show.  One  day  a  friend  felt 
it  his  duty  to  call  his  attention  to  his 
need  of  a  neAV  piiir  of  shoes.  The  Bishoj) 
gazed  at  his  frayed  and  leaky  pair  long 
and  solemnly.  “There  are  plenty  of  men 
in  Conecticut  W'ho  Av'ould  be  glad  to  step 
in  my  shoes  as  they  are,”  he  remarked, 
and  Avent  on  Avearing  them  out. 

A  New  Bust.vess. — Last  time  the  Par¬ 
son  was  busy  in  the  laAV  business  getting 
some  quarreling  neighbors  to  .settle  out 
of  court,  and  now  he  has  been  in  the  real 
estate  business.  A  B.  N.-Y.  reader  from 
New  .Tersej'  blew  in  Saturday  looking  for 
a  farm.  He  is  a  duck  and  goose  fancier, 
and  has  many  kinds  of  chickens.  He 
wants  a  farm  with  a  nearby  brook,  and  I 
rather  doubt  if  any  around  here  will  just 
suit  him.  He  has  a  trade  and  gets  large 
pay  in  the  shop.  The  Parson  advised  him 
to  get  not  too  big  a  place,  and  work  part 
of  the  time,  Winters,  at  his  trade.  That 
fiA^e  dollars  a  day  through  the  long  Winter 
will  be  a  great  help,  I  can  tell  you.  Do 
it  at  least  till  the  frame  is  tooled  and 
stocked  and  paid  for.  The  factories  are 
very  decent  now  about  giving  the  men 


Eureka  sticks  its  head  aloft  and  has  be¬ 
gun  to  make  ears,  though  none  were  ex¬ 
pected.  The  rain  last  week  saved  the 
flint  corn  planted  on  phosphate,  and  it 
is  looking  promising  enough.  Pretty 
nearly  the  whole  farm  is  living  on  .sweet 
corn ;  we  have  it  twice  a  day,  and  the 
bo.vs  and  the  Parson  eat  all  that  Moms 
will  let  them.  The  cows  are  living  on  it, 
the  pigs  are  living  on  It,  yes,  that  one 
lone  goose  is  living  on  it.  Even  Old  Doll 
reaches  over  the  fence  and  helps  herself. 
We  put  in  a  lot,  but  not  enough.  One 
man  down  county  has  three  acres  of  SAveet 
corn  to  fatten  his  hogs  on.  We  shall 
plan  to  put  in  more  next  year,  and  haA^e 
it  all  near  >the  house  or  along  the  fence 
where  it  can  be  easily  fed. 

A  Doavn  County  Trip. — Sometimes  it 
seems  as  though  we  never  Avould  get 
started  on  a  trip.  It  was  so  last  Sat¬ 
urday.  The  windshield  of  the  auto  Avas 
having  a  new  glass,  the  radiator  was  be¬ 
ing  soldered,  and'  the  battery  was  be¬ 
ing  charged.  We  could  not  get  them  till 
afternoon,  and  did  not  get  home  from  the 
city  till  four  o’clock.  Then  it  Avas  hustle 
to  get  off,  for  there  Avere  tvA’O  parties  on 
that  night.  We  had  the  Ice  cream  all 
made  up,  which  helped  some. 

The  Windshield. — We  had  AA-aited  for 
nearly  three  years  till  we  thought  Ave 
could  have  a  neAv  glass  in  that  shield. 
The  old  one  only  had  a  small  piece  out 
of  the  end  and  answered  the  purpose. 
Now  AA'e  Avere  to  have  a  ucav  one.  Of 
course  AA'e  Avere  hurried  in  putting  it  in, 
and  it  did  not  want  to  go  in,  and  suddenly 
a  crack,  and  there  it  Avas — Avdh  a  crack 
doAvn  the  end  again.  How  things  do  go 
sometimes ! 

The  Badiator. — Hoav  radiators  loA'e  to 
leak.  They  fairly  doat  on  it,  and  are 
neA’er  so  happy  as  when  the  Avater  runs 
out  as  fast  as  you  can  pour  it  in.  It  was 
hard  to  get  the  connections  Avatertight, 
and  still  harder  to  get  the  light  Avires 
all  connected  up  right.  We  had  her  all 
on  Avhen  we  found  the  top  rod  Avas  not 
in.  and  had  to  take  her  off  again  to  start 
tills  in  place. 

The  Battery. — Then  in  with  the  bat¬ 
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ries,  and  the  horses  pulled  us  over  the 
hill,  and  we  got  home  between  10  and  1 1 
that  night. 

Working  in  the  House. — Noav  AA-ork- 
ing  in  the  house  and  doing  houseAvork 
are  two  quite  different  things.  FeAV  men 
take  to  houscAVork  unless  it  is  quite 
necessary,  but  about  once  in  so  often  a 
man  ought  to  turn  to  and  Avork  In  the 
l.ouse.^  So  many  things  a  man  can  do 
so  quickly  and  easily  with  a  feAV  tools 
that  make  such  a  difference  with  a 
Avoman's  work.  There’s  the  matter  of 
flies.  What  a  help  to  have  netting  tacked 
over  the  AA’indoAvs  and  not  keep  taking 
out  and  putting  in  these  store  screens ! 
Then  there  is  paintmg  to  be  done.  The 
Parson  has  stuck  right  to  it,  off  and  on. 
for  more  than  a  week.  We  used  Avhite 
for  the  woodAA^ork  of  the  chambers  and 
a  gray  for  the  floor — mixing  the  paint 
ourselves.  Dust  grey  is  a  fine  color  for 
floors,  and  so  easily  made  by  putting  drop 
black  into  AvhHe.  Put  in  plenty  of  drier, 
so  it  will  harden  up  well.  Be  sure  to 
patch  up  the  bad  places  on  the  floor  first 
and  then  by  going  oA’er  the  whole  it  will 
make  a  nice  job. 

Casters. — The  Parson  feels  ashamed 
he  has  not  fixed  all  those  casters  before. 
What  a  trial  to  move  a  bed  with  the 
casters  worn  flat  or  gone  entirely !  Mrs. 
Parson  declared  that  two  book  cases 
Avould  have  to  be  relegated  to  the  attic — 
she  could  not  and  AV'ould  not  move  them 
any  more  to  ti’y  to  clean  behind  them. 
As  a  rule  she  had  to  take  out  every  book 
every  time,  and  it  was  too  much  work. 
It  cost  just  40  cents,  at  the  five  and  ten. 
to  get  roller-bearing  casters  to  put  on  them 
so  that  a  child  Avould  move  them  about. 
What  a  shame  it  had  not  been  done  be¬ 
fore  !  A  hard  moAung  bed  is  as  exa.sper- 
ating  to  a  Avoman  as  a  coav  in  the  corn  to 
a  r.ian — and  can  be  fixed  AA'hile  you  are 
setting  a  fence  post. 

The  Church. — Here  is  a  picture  of  the 
Pastoral  Parson’s  church.  As  you  go 
info  the  front  door  you  step  into  the 
reading  and  visiting  room,  Avhere  men  can 
smoke  if  they  Avish.  To  the  left  of  thi.s 
room  is  a  room  with  a  large  dining  table 
and  cook  stoA^e  and  cupboard.  In  that 
AAdndow  upsta’TS  is  the  room  for  games 
and  dancing.  Here  is  a  piano  and  vic- 
trola  and  a  floor  as  smooth  as  glass. 
Beyond  both  of  the  rooms  is  the  church 
proper.  There  is  a  fine  bell,  but  for  a 
good  Avhile  Ave  had  no  bell  Avheel.  We 
had  a  neAV  one  made,  but  a  fire  in  the 
factory  destroyed  both  it  and  the  pat¬ 
tern.  The  Parson  found  a  horse  power 
belt  wheel  back  of  the  corn  barn  up  in 
Yermont,  and  shipped  it  doAvn  and  it  was 
just  the  thing. 

F.ai.l  Field  Day. — Is  your  church  go¬ 
ing  to  have  a  Fall  Field  Day?  It  Avas  a 
fine  thing  for  us  last  year,  and  aa’o  shall 
haA'e  qnother  this  year.  The  other  picture 
shows  you  a  load  of  us  in  the  senior 
warden’s  ox  cart  starting  out  to  go  from 
house  to  house  to  look  over  the  farms, 
AA'h’le  the  Avomen  AAore  having  a  talk  on 
cooking  in  the  church. 

Next  Time. — .\nd  next  month  Avill  be 
a  busy  month.  The  potatoes  Avill  come 
out,  if  they  ever  stop  growing,  and  the 
corn  will  be  in  the  silo.  The  school  Avill 
begin  and  the  AAUiter  AA'ill  be  let  out  of 
the  swl.mmiug  hole  and  we  shall  be  eating 
in  the  house  once  more,  and  I  guess  the 
Parson  will  haAm  to  Avrite  in  his  next,  by 
the  looks  of  things,  that  the  boys’  potato 
plots  yielded  better  per  square  rod  than 
his. 


The  Bed-cot  Gardener 

I  like  The  B.  N.-Y.  because  it  is  a 
mighty  big  help  to  the  backyard  garden¬ 
er.  Most  of  the  agricultural  papers  over¬ 
look  the  little  felloAv  Avhose  land  is  meas¬ 
ured  in  inches  and  not  in  acres.  Last 
Spring  Avhen  I  started,  I  knew  very  little 
about  gardening;  to  be  perfectly  frank. 
I  didn’t  knoAV  a  thing  about  it;  I  couldn't 
tell  the  difference  betAveen  a  dry  hand 
milker  and  a  spineless  cactus,  but  with 
the  aid  of  The  B.  N.-Y.,  a  hoe  and  a 
feAV  other  things,  I  have  raised  from  a 
garden  no  larger  than  an  ordinary  folding 
bed,  11  heads  of  lettuce,  three  quarts  of 
potatoes,  a  handful  or  two  or  radishes. 


The  Backyard  Gardene  and  His  Working  Partners 

seven  beets,  several  sjlisters  and  a  coat  of 
tan.  In  fact,  my  first  venture  has  been 
so  successful  that  next  year  I  intend  to 
increase  my  acreage  by  removing  tbe  gar¬ 
bage  can  and  the  ash  pile,  which  will  en¬ 
large  my  field  by  three  or  four  feet.  I 
hope  that  you  Avill  continue  to  give  us  a 
bright  and  cheerful  paper,  in  the  same  at 
tractiA'e  form,  with  all  the  new  ideas  and 
suggestions,  as  you  have  in  the  past. 

HARRY  B.  STILLMAN. 


In  the  Senior  Warden’s  Ox  Cart  Going  to  a  “Field  Day” 


time  to  Avork  small  farms  or  big  gardens. 
Their  help  must  have  food. 

Some  Good  Ones. — He  looked  into  the 
Parson’s  henhouse.  “You  have  some 
good  I..eghorns  there,”  he  said — emphasis 
on  the  some.  He  pointed  out  tAvo  or 
three.  The  Parson  admits  his  hens  are 
good  for  nothing  but  to  lay  and  be  eaten. 
From  just  about  50  hens  the  second  boy 
brings  in  around  50  a  day.  The  other 
day  he  got  56  Avorth  60  cents  a  dozen. 
In  the  early  morning  I  see  them  over 
on  the  Avheat  field  Avith  the  grasshoppers 
and  at  night  they  get  some  old  corn  on 
the  cob.  They  are  far  and  aAvay  tbe 
most  profitable  thing  on  the  farm. 

SoAviNG  Wheat. — A  great  many  are 
going  to  sow  Winter  wheat  about  here. 
The  Parson  will  get  his  in  next  week. 
The  potatoes  seem  determined  never  to 
stop  growing.  Most  of  them  are  still 
green  and  it  is  September.  It  looks  like 
a  big  crop  around  here.  The  wheat  must 
go  in  next  week  on  the  potato  ground. 
If  land  has  raised  good  potatoes  it  will 
need  no  further  fertil’zer  for  wheat  and 
only  harrowing  for  cultivation. 

Soy  Beans. — The  Parson  was  persuad¬ 
ed  to  plant  Soy  beans  in  the  corn — about 
half  of  it.  He  '  icd  a  hand  planter  and 
put  them  right  close  to  the  hill.  I  sup¬ 
pose  they  will  make  fine  silage.  But  they 
haA’e  groAAm  fast  and  all  fallen  doAA’n  and 
running  about  on  the  ground.  It  certainly 
will  be  a  terrible  job  to  cut  the  corn  and 
get  the  beaus  too.  Then  too,  he  has  been 
able  to  sow  no  cover  crop.  He  cannot 
run  a  cultivator  without  tearing  the  beans 
all  up,  and  he  wanted  to  put  in  cover 
crop  the  worst  way.  The  land  parti¬ 
cularly  needs  humus.  He  will  have  to 
be  content  to  soav  rye  just  as  soon  as 
the  corn  is  off.  We  put  some  of  these 
beans  In  the  open,  hoping  for  real  Soy 
beans,  but  never  a  blossom  on  the  farm 
as  far  as  the  Parson  can  see.  Perhaps 
we  got  the  “fodder”  variety ! 

Corn  Is  Kino. — u  will  remember  the 
Parson  said  in  the  Spring  he  was  not 
having  a  fit  over  this  potato  craze.  He 
is  certainly  glad  he  went  into  com  in¬ 
stead.  Tbe  crop  is  the  best  we  have 
ever  raised,  or  at  least  bids  fair  to  be, 
Avith  the  frost  holding  off  well.  The  big 


tery.  We  run  the  lights  Avith  a  storage 
battery,  and  this  is  safer,  and  they  don’t 
go  out  Avhen  the  car  stops.  We  got  her 
ail  right  Avhen  Ave  smelt  a  great  burning 
and  the  smoke  Avas  com’ng  out  of  the 
car  in  great  shape.  The  horn  AA-ires  were 
literally  burning  up.  Shelly,  the  oldest 
boy,  and  the  Parson  yanked  out  the  wires 
again,  and  after  much. trouble  had  to 
let  the  hoi'll  go.  The  Avires  would  burn 
right  up.  There  must  have  been  a 
“short”  someAvhere.  It  was  late  supper 
.und  some  IS  miles  to  the  first  party. 

They  Waited. — The  roads  were  bad, 
and  Avhile  at  home  Ave  were  parched  Avith 
drought  before  Ave  got  there  Ave  were 
iiearly  stalled  in  the  mud.  It  was  the 
fir.s't  party  I  ever  knew  in  that  district, 
and  I  Avas  doubtful  of  its  outcome.  But 
the  children  had  begged  me  to  come.  “If 
any  did  come,  it  is  so  late  the.v  haA'e 
gone  home,”  I  remarked.  The  lights 
flashed  on  the  schoolhouse  and  there 
they  Avere  waiting.  Two  had  wearied  and 
gone  home,  but  about  60  were  on  hand. 
Such  a  good  time  as  we  had !  Hoav  the 
ice  cream  and  soda  went !  And  then 
games  in  the  yard.  It  Avas  nearly  10 
when  we  pulled  out  for  the  next  place. 

A  Long  Day. — At  the  church  we  found 
another  party  in  full  swing.  We  were 
hailed  Avith  a  great  shout— more  for  the 
ice  cream,  I  take  it,  than  for  us!  This 
gathering  broke  up  just  at  12  and  when 
at  a  little  before  one  Ave  settled  doAAm 
on  the  cots  in  the  vestry  room  of  the 
church  we  were  tired  enough.  It  had 
been  a  long  and  busy  day.  Things  went 
f.i'rly  Avell  the  next  day  till  we  were 
headed  for  the  lest  stop,  Avhen  going  up 
a  steep  grade  the  car  stopped.  We  had 
to  let  her  back  doAvn  the  h''ll  and  before 
Ave  kneAv  it  Ave  were  in  the  ditch.  There 
was  so  much  stuff  in  the  body  behind  I 
could  not  see  over  to  see  the  road  well. 
The  gas  would  not  feed  into  the  car¬ 
buretor  on  so  steep  a  grade.  We  jacked 
her  out  and  lugged  stones  and  all  to  no 
purpose.  At  the  nearest  house  the  women 
folks  had  gone  for  huckleberries.  When 
AA'iU  a  woman  leaA’’e  a  huckleberi'y  patch? 
Did  Ave  not  wait  till  plumb  dark?  They 
had  picked  26  quarts  that  afternoon. 
Well,  the  Parson  bought  all  their  ber¬ 
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Some  Future  Farmers 


Human  Weed  Pullers 

No  doubt  some  of  you  luive  read  what 
the  Hope  Farm  man  had  to  say  a  few 
weeks  ag:o  aboiit  his  celebrated  invention 
which  every  man  of  middle  years  ought 
to  have.  lie  led  the  reader  along  until  it 
turned  out  that  his  famous  back-saver 
was  a  nimble-fingered  chihl  who  could  get 
down  close  to  the  plants  and  pull  out  the 
weeds  among  the  strawberries  or  other 
ci-ops.  Now  in  the  picture  we  may  see  three 
of  the  Cherry-tops  at  Hope  I'arm  in  their 
great  act  of  playing  the  jiart  of  this  new 
invention.  We  see  that  two  of  them  are 


Human  Weed  Pulling  Machines 


down  to  the  work  in  good  siiape,  while 
the  otlno’  is  evidently  standing  u]>  telling 
the  others  what  they  ought  to  do.  As  for 
the  man  in  the  jncture,  we  leave  it  to 
your  iniagiimtion  to  decide  whether  this 
is  tin'  Hope  Farm  man,  or  whether  it  is 
the  liired  man.  At  any  rate,  these  cdiil- 
dren  are  doing  their  part,  and  tliey,  too, 
like  tlie  r<*st  of  the  ftirin  lioys  and  girls, 
Iiave  their  idea  of  what  fiitnre  farming 
is  going  to  lie.  No  doubt  we  shall  hear 


the  boys  and  girls  who  intend  to  be  farm¬ 
ers  and  who  are  interested  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  We  will  try  to  give  them  a  gar¬ 
den  in  Avhieh  they  can  raise  their  own 
crops  wdtli  ink.  One  little  picture  on  this 
fl)age  shows  two  young  farmers  from 
Northern  New  York.  Mr.  Thos.  Conroy 
of  Clinton  County  sends  tliis  little  pic¬ 
ture,  and  he  calls  it  “Waiting  for  Dad¬ 
dy.”  Sure  enough,  they  are  wniiting  for 
daddy  to  come  in  from  the  field.  He  is 
in  sight,  as  wc  may  see  from  their  faces, 
and  it  is  clear  enough  to  anyone  who  has 
eyes  that  daddy  will  give  them  a  Avelcome 
that  is  worth  while. 

We  may  talk  about  the  wheat  crop,  or 
the  potato  crop,  or  the  other  food  crops 
which  are  so  necessary,  but  the  child 
crop  Avaiting  for  daddy  beats  anything 
else  that  can  come  out  of  the  soil.  These 
little  folks  have  ideas  about  the  future, 
and  that’s  Avhat  Ave  older  people  avIio  Ha’C 
mostly  in  the  past  Avant  to  knoAV  about. 


Young  Haymakers 

Here  ai-e  tAvo  more  young  farmers 
shoAvu  on  this  page.  The  one  on  the 
wagon  is  the  hay-maker  of  the  family  evi¬ 
dently.  He  is  a  Avorki'r,  and  he  knoAvs 
more  about  hay  than  many  of  the  csaiu- 
mitteomen  wlio  are  laying  doAvu  tlie  ad¬ 
vice  to  farmers  alioiit  the  foiider  crop. 
He  Avould  like  to  have  you  right  up  ou 
the  load  Avitli  him,  so  as  to  give  you  a 
ride,  and  shoAV  you  Avhat  his  calf  is 
capable  of  doing.  Mnn.v  a  farm  boy  has 
succeeded  in  harnessing  iiji  such  a  calf. 
It’s  a  big  undertaking,  and  how  proud  the 
boy  is  Avben  bo  gets  tliis  puller  safely  in 
the  harness  and  drives  otT  with  his  load. 
This  l)oy  Avill  drive  the  Avagon  up  to  the 
barn,  hiteh  on  to  the  hay-fork,  and  then 
the  calf  Avill  pull  it  up  Avliere  it  bi'long.s. 


The  Young  Hay-maker  and  His  Living  Tractor 


from  them  in  the  I'liliire,  as  well  as  from 
the  other  children  Avho  are  to  iielp  us  out 
Avith  iiictures  of  their  animals  or  their 
work. 


Waiting  for  Daddy 

We  have  been  surprised  to  le.ini  how 
many  young  farmers  are  reading  'I'iik 
K.  N.-Y.  Boys  and  girls  all  over  the 
couutr.v  tire  folloAving  what  Ave  liave  to 
say,  and  taking  gi-eat  interest  in  many 
of  tlie  problems  Avhicli  their  parents  are 
trying  to  .solve.  Thewi  little  men  and 


Here  is  anuiher  (•uiiiing  farmei',  and  lie 
will  be  of  the  i-ight  sort.  If  he  isn't  sat¬ 
isfied  with  farm  conditions  as  they  are 
now,  he  will  find  out  hoAv  to  make  them 
better.  He  AA’ill  see  lioiie  in  tlie  future, 
.inst  as  hi.s  parents  did  year.s  ago  Avhou 
tliey  started  out.  We  want  to  bear  more 
from  tills  boy,  and  get  liis  ideas  about 
farming  in  l!»r,0,  at  Avhich  time  be  Avill 
l.rolmbly  be  driving  a  big  gasoline  tractor, 
although  lie  never  Avill  think  as  much  of 
it  as  he  do(‘s  of  that  calf.  This  hoy 
lives  in  Preble  Fo.,  (>l,io,  ami  his  sister, 
Mi.ss  .Minnie  Foiling,  sent  ns  the  jihoto- 
grajih. 


Waiting  for  Daddy 


Women  are  to  be  tl'.e  fanners  of  the 
future,  and  Ave  have  about  decided  tliat 
tliey  ought  to  have  a  plan;  of  their  own 
in  Tilt;  It.  N.-Y.  Buppose  \\s;  started 
them  Avith  a  little  garden  spot,  and  if 
they  care  to  develop  it  fully,  Ave  Avill 
give  them  more  space  as  tliey  learn  to 
take  care  of  it,  so  we  want  to  heai-  from 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

New  York  State  J'air,  Svraense  N 
V.,  Sept.  10-1, "i. 

.\gricultiiral  So<-iety  of  (^mams-Nassau 
Poiiiitie.s,  sevent.v-si.vtii  annual  exhibition, 
-Miinola,  N.  Y.,  Sejit. 

Dairy  Cattle  Congress,  Waterloo, 
Iowa.  Oct.  3-7. 

International  Wheat  Sliow,  Wieliita 
Kan..  Oet.  3-1:!. 

Ka.stern  States  .\grieultnrnl  and  In¬ 
dustrial  Fxposi.tion,  Siiriiiglield,  Mass., 
Oet.  32-l'(>. 

National  Dairy  Sliow,  ('olninbiis,  ()., 
Oct.  38-27. 

American  1 ‘ontological  Society,  regular 
biennial  meeting,  I’xiston,  Mass.,  Oet. 

.■{3-Nov.  1. 

NortliAvest  I.ive  Stock  Fxpositiou, 
Ivewiston,  Idaho,  Nov.  8. 

National  I'arm  and  l.n-e  Sto<-k  Sliow, 
New  Orleans,  I.a.,  .Nov.  37. 

3’acilic  International  Live  Sto<k  llxpo- 
sit.ion,  North  Portland,  Ore.,  Nov.  3!)-24. 

Short  courses  in  agriculture,  Butgers 
College,  Ni'av  Brunswick,  N.  ,T.,  oo  ii 
Nov.  20. 


WelGuarantee 

FuelSavingj 


over  the  expense  of  heating  your 
home  by  any  other  method  when 
you  use  a  Caloric  Pipeless  Furnace.  Many 
of  our  customers  say  that  they  save  half 
This  guarantee  appliestocoal.coke  or  wood. 

It’s  a  clean  saving  of  over  a  third  of 
your  fuel  bill.  Not  only  that,  but  you  will 
not  know  real  heating  comfort  until  your 
home  enjoys  the  balmy  circulation  of  healthful 
warmth  distributed  by  the  Caloric. 

With  complete  satisfaction  at  a  third  less  cost, 
your  own  best  interest  ur^es  you  to  install  a 
Caloric.  We’ve  ample  proof  for  all  we  claim. 

OVER  A  THOUSAND 
LETTERS  PROVE  IT' 

We’ve  put  them  in  a  book.  Ten  thousand  more 
might  be  added.  Every  one  of  these  is  the  ac¬ 
tual  experience  of  a  pleased  owner. 

No  heat  in  the  cellar — ideal  for  storage  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.  No  coal  to  carry  to  three  or  four 
stoves.  No  dirt  or  dust  in  living  rooms.  No  long 
pipes  to  waste  heat.  No  holes  to  cut  in  walls. 
No  risk  of  fire.  Only  one  register.  Can  be  put 
in  any  house,  old  or  new.  Costs  little  to  install. 
Price  is  low.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

I  consented  to  the  installation  of  a  Caloric  and 
the  results  were  wonderful.  1  own  and  occupy  an 
eight-room  residence.  During  previous  years  I  con¬ 
sumed,  in  a  base-burner,  between  nine  and  ten  tons 
of  coal  and  used  only  three  rooms  on  entire  first  floor. 
With  a  Caloric  I  consumed  seven  tons  and  found  that 
the  second  floor  of  my  residence  was  just  as  comfor¬ 
table  as  anyone  could  desire.  At  a  temperature  of 
five  degrees  below  zero.  I  found  the  fourth  or  front 
room  on  first  floor  of  my  residence  to  be  72  degrees. 
Demand  aCaloric  and  your  heating  problem  is  solved. 

•HERMAN  STRODEL, 

1320  Wells  St..  Ft.  Wayne.  Ind. 


kSRl 


furnace 


Let  the  Caloric  dealer  in  your  tOAvn  =' 
show  you  this  wonderful  furnace. 

Write  us  for  our  free  booklet  describ- 
ing  it.  = 

THEMONITORSTQVE&RANGECO.,  M 


4933  Gest  St.,  Clncfonatl,  Ohio. 
The  Original  Patented  Pipeleae  Furnace, 


RETAILERS’  35c  QUALITY 

COFFEE 

From  Wholesaler  Direct,  fresh  off  the  Roaster 

$1.25 


g  POUNDS  FOR 


Bean  or  Ground 
DELIVERED  FREE  WITHIN  300  MILES 
10  lbs.  DELIVERED  FREE  1000  MILES 

SfUiej'ar.tion  (ruarant*:4:d  or  Munrf/  Urjutuhd 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,  233-239  Washington  St.,  New  York 

ESTABLISHKO  77  YEARS 


Feed  the  Fighters!  Win  the  War! 

Harvest  the  Crops!  Save  the  Yields! 

On  the  battlefields  of  France  and  I'landers  the  United  States  boys  and  the  Canadian 
boys  are  fighting  side  by  side  to  win  for  the  World  the  freedom  that  1‘russianism  would 
destroy. 

While  doing  this  they  must  be  fed  and  every  ounce  of  muscle  that  can  be  requisitioned 
must  go  into  use  to  save  this  year’s  crop.  A  short  harvest  period  requires  the  combined 
forces  of  tlie  two  countries  in  team  work,  such  as  the  soldier  boys  in  France  and  Flanders 
arc  demou,;trating. 

THE  COMBINED  FIGHTERS  IN  FRANCE  AND  FLANDERS 
AND  THE  COMBINED  HARVESTERS  IN  AMERICA 
WILL  BRING  THE  ALLIED  VICTORY  NEARER 

A  reciprocal  arrangement  for  the  use  of  farm  workers  has  been  perfected  between  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  of  Canada  and  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Agriculture  of 
the  United  States,  under  which  it  is  proposed  to  permit  the  harvesters  that  are  now 
engaged  in  the  wheat  fields  of  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Jowa,  North  Dakota,  Soutli  Dakota, 
•Neliraska,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin  to  move  over  into  Canada,  with  the  privilege  of 
later  returning  to  the  United  States,  when  the  crops  in  the  Unjted  States  have  been 
conserved,  and  help  to  save  the  ;enornious  crops  in  Canada  which  by  that  time  will 
be  reatiy  for  harvesting. 

HELP  YOUR  CAKADEAN  NEIGHBORS  WHEN  YOUR  OWN  CROf  IS  HARVESTED 

Canada  wants  40,000  Harvest  Hands  to  take  cave  of  its 

13  Million  Acre  Wheat  Field 

One  cent  a  mile  raiU.ay  fare  from  the  International  boundary  line  to  destination 
aiui  the  same  rate  returning  to  the  International  lioundary.  High  wages,  good  board, 
comfortable  lodging,-:. 

.\n  Identification  Car, i  issued  at  the  bonnda’-v  by  a  Canadian  Immigration  Officer  will 
guarantee  no  trouble  in  returning  to  the  Uni'  •'d  Siu. 

.■\.S  S(^(>N  AS  ^Ol'k  OWN  H  AK  Vi',,b  Jj,  I . .  h.tVKD,  move  northward  and  assist 
your  (.anad’.an  neighbor  m  harvesting  his;  in  .li;s  way  do  your  bit  in  helping  "Win 
tin.  \\  ar." 

_  For  particulars  as  to  routes,  identification  cards  and  place  where  employment  may  be 

Uiad.  apply  to  Superintendent  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to 

I.  t.  RUTLEDGE,  Canadian  Government  Agent,  301  E.  GENESEE  STREET,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
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The  “  Overall  Dress” 

August  11  issue  of  The  It. 


In 

N.-Y.  is  an  illustration  of  a  pattern  called 
the  “overall  dress,”  and  I  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  farm  women  to  this  com¬ 
fortable  and  sen.sible  garment. 

Ever  since  my  advent  into  farm  life, 
about  eight  years,  a  suitable  dress  has 
been  an  ever-recurring  problem.  I  start¬ 
ed  in  wearing  skirts,  my  badge  of  sex,  but 


The  Overall  Dress 

torn  bands  and  dabbled  hems  soon  taught 
me  how  undesirable  skirts  were  for  real 
outdoor  work ;  particularly  before  “The 
Man”  became  a  permanent  fixture*  on 
the  place.  In  certain  -work,  sucli,  for 
instance,  as  leading  a  horse,  or  following 
a  cultivator,  they  were  positively  danger¬ 
ous  to  life  and  limb ;  in  other  work,  such 
as  hoeing,  they  were  dangerous  to  the 
life  of  plants,  as  skirts  can  wipe  out 
many  tender  shoots  in  a  short  time.  So 
I  adopted  a  man’s  uniform,  regular  over¬ 
alls  and  shirt,  and  the  freedom  was  en¬ 
joyable,  although  I  did  not  find  the  dress 
extra  comfortable,  the  straps  of  tlie  over¬ 
alls  either  binding  tlie  shoulders  or  slip¬ 
ping  down  from  the  same. 

When  “The  Mjin”  came  for  good.  I 
went  back  to  skirts  again.  About  this 
time  we  drifted  into  a  small  greenhouse 
business,  selling  seedling  plants,  ami  as 
the  real  farm  work  progressed  the  gn-oii- 
hou.se  w’ork  fell  to  my  lot.  This  busine.ss 
bi’ought  strangers  to  the  place  at  any 
hour  of  the  day,  and  again  the  problem 
of  a  working  dress  that  would  be  suitable 
and  at  the  same  time  look  respectable, 
came  to  the  front.  Working  in  the  moist 
soil  could  not  help  but  dirty  clothes ;  the 
use  of  the  hose  would  dampen  them.  I 
tried  a  soiled  gown,  with  a  clean,  fresh, 
all-over  apron  to  be  put  on  whenever  I 
heard  anyone  coming,  but  it  took  some 
time  to  get  into  the  apron,  and  I  was 
more  often  caught  soiled  than  fresh.  Then 
tried  :i  fresh  dress  and  a  questionable 
apron,  which  was  to  be  hastily  snatched 
off,  but  the  same  result  followed. 

This  question  of  a  suitable  dress  for 
women  who  work  outdooi’S  came  up  dur¬ 
ing  a  recent  visit  of  a  sister  to  the  farm. 
She  frequently  accompanies  her  husband 
on  his  trips  up  country  among  the  farm¬ 
ers.  Said  my  sister :  “It  makes  me  sor¬ 
ry  to  see  the  way  some  of  these  farm 
women  look  when  they  come  to  sjieak  to 
me.  The  most  of  them  wear  their  old 
clothes  doing  the  farm  woi’k,  and  they 
are  dirty,  drabbled  and  torn,  and,  worst 
of  all,  are  conscious  of  the  fact,  for  they 
are  neatness  personified'  and  it  humili¬ 
ates  them  to  look  so  untidy.”  Then  came 
a  long  conference,  in  which  the  whole 
subject  w’as  thrashed  out. 

On  her  next  visit  she  brought  this 
“overall  dress,”  which  I  have  moved  into, 
and  I  shall  never  be  able  to  express  the 
comfort  and  pleasure  it  has  been  to  me. 
It  is  made  of  khaki,  rather  expensive,  50 
cents  a  yard,  but  it  wall  wear  like  Iron,  as 
a  few  near  accidents  with  outstanding 


nails,  etc.,  have  already  testified.  It  is 
just  the  color  of  the  soil,  and  so  does  not 
look  dirty,  and  wlu'u  it  is  dirty  can  be 
quickly  washed,  dried  and  slippe<l  into 
again  without  ironing.  Mine  is  made  with 
elbow  sleeves,  fastened  with  a  loose  band, 
and  a  low  neck  without  a  collar,  as  when 
the  wind  blows  I  find  a  flapping  collar 
an  added  irritation.  I  find  it  more  com¬ 
fortable  to  draw  the  elastic  up  to  just 
below  the  knee,  than  at  the  ankle,  as  the 
pattern  shows,  as  there  is  less  play  of  the 
muscles  at  that  point,  and  so  the  elastic 
does  not  bind  so  much  when  bending  over. 
The  two  big  i)ockets,  placed  at  the  “just 
right”  place,  are  invaluable.  Among 
other  things  in  my  i)ockets  are  at  least 
two  haudkerc-hiefs,  one  to  use,  the  other 
to  show,  so  if  in  wiping  my  “fevered 
brow”  I  also  wipe  some  very  rich  soil 
onto  one  handkerchief.  I  have  a  clean  one 
handy,  if  anyone  should  come,  and  I  have 
to  use  it. 

Another  thing  I  have  woiked  out,  and 
that  is  shoes.  I  u.sed  to  think  any  old 
thing  was  good  enough  for  the  farm, 
with  the  result  that  I  always  had  tired, 
cramped  feet,  and  if  one’s  feet  are  tired 
one’s  body  is  tired.  This  year  I  started 
in  wearing  the  cheap  canvas-top  rubber- 
soled  sneaks  boys  wear,  without  heels, 
and,  ftu*  the  first  time,  demonstrated  foot 
comfort,  (let  them  big,  a  couple  of  sizes 
liirger  thiin  the  dress  shoe  is  none  too 
much,  jiud  give  the  feet  a  chance  to 
l)reathe  and  do  their  work  under  natural 
conditions.  'There  is  ,a  joy  of  which  I 
am  sensil)le,  even  now,  when  I  have  be¬ 
come  us(‘d  to  it,  of  the  fi*eedom  of  bones 
and  muscles  in  my  feet,  when  I  take  a 
new  })osirion,  that  I  would  not  give  up 
for  the  most  f;ishion:ible,  e.vpensive  i)air 
of  shoes  that  could  be  given  me. 

’I’his .  is  my  story  up  to  date.  Sans 
tight  shoes,  sans  corsets,  sans  skirts, 
clothed  in  my  brown  canvas  shoes,  my 
brown  wiirk  uniform,  and  a  shade  hat,  I 
can  greet  anvum*  who  comes,  feeling  I 
am  suitably,  sensibly  and  respectably 
garbed  for  the  work  I  have  chosen  to  do. 
When  I  am  doing  housework  a  large 
kitchen  apron  protects  my  uniform  from 
the  indoor  soil,  and  going  upstairs  is  a 
j)h‘asure  without  skirts  in  the  way.  Try 
if-  JtAIlEL  KENNON. 


available  place  for  the  refrigerator  was 
in  a  hot  wood  shed  room  just  outside 
the  kitchen  door.  This  location  was  con¬ 
venient  as  a  matter  of  step-saving,  and 
gave  an  opportunity  to  dispose  of  the 
waste  water  from  the  ice  by  simply 
boring  a  hole  through  the  woodshed 
floor.  But  we  thought  that  the  ice 
would  melt  so  rapidly  there  during  the 
long  Summer  afternoons  that  we  post¬ 
poned  getting  any  until  very  warm 
weather  seemed  to  make  it  imperative. 
Then  we  w’ere  agreeably  surprised. 

We  long  ago  learned  that  by  covering 
the  ice  in  the  refrigerator  with  several 
thicknesses  of  newspaper  its  existence  in 
a  solid  state  could  be  greatly  prolonged. 
We  then  added  to  the  newspaper  covering 
several  folds  of  a  soft,  clean  blanket  and 
thought  that  we  had  about  reached  the 
maximum  in  that  form  of  economy.  The 
spirit  of  the  times,  plus  the  hot  wood¬ 
shed.  made  it  necessary  that  we  should 
go  a  step  further  in  conservation,  how¬ 
ever.  and  we  added  to  the  direct  covering 
of  the  ice  a  piece  of  old  carpet  and  an 
f)ld  overcoat  placed  over  the  top  of  the 
refrigerator. 

The  result  was  all  that  could  have 
been  hoped  foi*.  The  iceman  looked 
puzzled  when  he  came  to  rene\v  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  ice,  but  we  didn’t  enlighten  him 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  blanket  drying 
on  the  line  or  the  wet  newspapers  on 
the  floor.  No  one  loves  the  iceman. 
Our  refrigerator,  opening  at  the  top, 
holds  perhaps  a  hundred  pounds  of  ice, 
and  this  lasts  from  four  to  five  days. 
We  pay  40  cents  per  hundred  for  ice  and 
our  bill  during  the  hottest  weather  is 
about  GO  cents  per  week.  Another  point 
worth  observing  is  to  avoid  opening  the 
refrigerator  doors  moi*e  often  than 
necessary.  After  clearing  the  table  of 
all  the  left-overs  that  should  be  hoover- 
ized.  get  them  together  before  placing 
them  in  the  refrigerator  and  make  one 
opening  of  the  refrigerator  doors  suffice 
for  all.  M.  n.  D. 


Saving  the  Ice 

The  la'inarks  of  “A  F.'irmer’s  Wife  on 
Food  (’onsc'i'vation”  in  a  recent  i.ssue  of 
Y.-Y.  led  nn*  to  think  that  i)er- 
help  her  to  conserve  ice  also. 


The 
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National  Uniform  for  Housewives 
One  of  our  resnlers  sends  us  a  news- 
pai»er  picture  showing  the  housewife’s 
dress  approved  by  the  Woman’s  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense, 
the  Food  Administration,  and  other  na¬ 
tional  agencies  working  for  the  conser¬ 
vation  of  resources  during  the  present 
time  of  stress.  There  have  been  many 
attempts  to  standardize  woman’s  dress, 
but  old-time  sumptuary  laws,  which  were 
usually  intended  to  express  class  distinc¬ 
tions.  wmre  very  different  from  present 
effoi’ts  to  eliminate  waste  and  increase 
efficiency.  The  dress  pictured  i.s,  as  our 
correspondent  says,  really  what  is  sold 


Making  Him  Useful  on  Washing  Day 


and  .save  a  jiart  of  that  70  cents  that 
'•he  jiays  weekly  to  the  ice  man.  A 
large  refrigerator,  where  ice  can  be  had. 
is  certainly  a  wonderful  help  in  the  con¬ 
servation  of  food,  and,  what  is  equally 
important,  conserves  steps  up  and  down 
the  cellar  stairs  also.  But  ice  is  expen- 
.'<i\e  when  it  must  be  bought  in  small 
chunks  from  the  iceman,  and  any  method 
that  will  prolong  its  energy  is  wmrth 
knowing. 

^  For  a  number  of  years  our  refrigerator 
had  stood  in  a  cool  dairy  room  on  the 
north  side  of  the  'hou.se,  and  ice  in  it 
had  melt<'d  slowly.  Upon  our  i*emoval  to 
the  new  home  we  found  that  the  onlv 


readymade  in  all  large  drygoods  stores  as 
a  bungalo-w'  apron.  It  is  a  loo.se,  one- 
piece  wrapper,  opening  all  the  way  down 
the  front.  The  belt,  attached  to  the 
front  panel,  buttons  in  the  back,  giving 
the  dress  a  trim  fit.  The  official  dress 
has  collar  and  deep  cuffs,  of  white  pique, 
and  there  is  -a  close  high  cap,  also  of 
white  pique,  which  in  the  picture  shows 
the  Food  Administration’s  badge  in  front, 
a  shield  surrounded  by  ears  of  wheat. 
The  great  advantage  of  the  dress  is  the 
ease  with  which  it  may  be  put  on  and 
off ;  the  housekeeper  may  slip  off  a  soiled 
garment,  and  replace  it  with  a  clean  one 
as  quickly  as  she  changes  an  apron,  and 


September  l.'>,  T.'l  , 

there  are  no  gathers  to  pull  out.  Vde 
have  a  pattern  of  this  bungalow  iiprmi. 
No.  8004,  price  10  cents,  but  it  does  imt 
have  the  collar  shown  in  the  picture.  M'e 
may  regard  this  dress  as  the  patriotic 
American  woman’s  national  uniform,  and 
realize  that  its  wearers  intend  to  work 
for  their  country  in  the  home  just  as  the 
men  in  uniform  are  working  :ind  fighting 
on  land  and  sea. 


Women  and  Silo  Filling 

For  several  days  i)ast  the  musical  hum 
of  the  corn-haiwester  has  been  heard  cut¬ 
ting  down  the  fields  of  corn,  a  deeper  tone 


than  the  mowing  maehme,  suggesting  the 
voice  of  a  woman  compared  to  that  of  a 
girl,  and  reminding  one  of  the  maturing 
year.  The  telephone  rings  oftener,  as 
men  are  arranging  for  help,  and  women 
wi.sh  to  know  just  what  day  the  silage 
cutter  will  come.  Finally  the  news  comes, 
“They  will  be  at  your  place  tomorrow,” 
and  lueparations  begin  in  earnest.  When 
mother  says,^  “Now,  Mary,  you  go  to  the 
granaiy  and  get  six  cups  of  beaus  and 
look  them  over,”  we  kinvw  the  battle  is  on 
against  the  hunger  of  a  gang  of  hard- 
woilii.'g  men. 

Bread  and  cookies,  doughnuts  and  pies 
and  cake,  basins  of  beans  and  a  large 
roast  of  meiit  are  made  ready.  In  the 
morning  the  big  engine  comes  spank¬ 
spanking  up  the  road,  drawing  the  silage 
cutter  and  blower ;  the  men  wTIi  teams 
and  wagons  begin  to  arrive :  and  the' 
women,  though  catching  the  contagion  of 
excitement  and  working  harder  than  ever, 
feel  as  if  a  huge  shad(^w  h;id  crossed  their 
pathway,  not  to  be  liftt'd  until  the  vor¬ 
acious  gang  is  on  the  road  again. 

The  vegetables  are  prepared,  the  table 
lengthened  out  to  its  full  12  fe('t,  and  set 
for  l.l  or  IG  men.  Sometimes,  almost 
at  the  last  minute,  it  is  discovered  with 
horror  that  the  year’s  mortality  among 
teacups  has  bi'cn  greater  than  was  sus¬ 
pected,  and  a  hurried  rush  i.s  made  to  the 
neighbors. 

Towels  and  wash  dishes,  warm  water 
and  soap  are  placed  where  si'veral  can 
wash  at  once,  and  the  men  are  called  to 
dinner.  In  an  astonishingly  short  time 
they  leave  devastation  in  their  wake,  like 
a  swarm  of  gra.s.shoppers. 

After  the  huge  pile  of  dishes  is 
washed  .and  the  kitchen  tidied  up,  the 
process  of  food  preparation  beg'ns  again. 
So  long  as  the  .silage  cutter  keeps  up  its 
steady  buzz  and  the  teams  are  moving 
back  and  forth  with  their  loads  of  corn 
from  the  field,  the  wmmen  folk  do  not 
mind  the  work,  but  w'hen  breakdown 
after  breakdowm  occurs,  and  the  men  sit 
around  idly  waiting  until  repairs  are 
made,  then  the  women  begin  to  feel  that 
there  is  an  unfair  divi.sion  of  labor,  and 
that  the  owmer  of  the  outfit  owes  it  to  his 
patrons  to  have  his  machinery  in  as 
nearly  perfect  wmrkiug  order  as  be  can 
possibly  make  it. 

Finally  the  heads  and  shoulders  of  the 
trampers  appear  above  the  top  of  the  silo- 
the  last  loads  are  heaped  on.  and  the 
corn  crop  is  disnosed  of.  The  long  blow¬ 
pipe  is  taken  down,  the  wmgons  depart, 
and  the  women  clean  up  in  thankfulness, 
for  the  shadow  has  lifted  as  the  machiuer\ 
leaves  for  the  next  place. 

MBS.  A.  G.  DOBENi 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


A  Serge  Street  Dress. — The  wom- 
au’s  dress  shown  in  the  first  picture  is 
dark  blue  serge  with  sleeves  and  tucker 
of  Georgette  crepe.  It  is  very  plain,  but 
carries  out  prevailing  style  in  its  pariier 
pockets  a;id  invisible  fastenings.  In  this 
case  the  wai.  i"  '’as  en  d  along  the 
shoulder  and  und  n  ;  he  arm,  on  the  left 
side,  the  placket  being  disguised  by  the 
pocket  opening.  The  crepe  guiinpe  is  tlio 
same  color  as  the  serge,  the  sleeves  hav¬ 
ing  a  little  mekfn-shaped  puff  let  in  ou 
the  under  side  near  the  cuff,  whi<-li  gives 


may  be  buttoned  up  as  shown,  which  is 
vt>ry  snug  and  comfortable,  or  turned 
down  like  a  cape.  The  coat  figured  was 
made  of  heavy  cloaking;  if  .a  lighter 
cloth  is  used,  it  should  be  well  interlined. 

The  little  hat  isr  of  stitched  «-loth, 
trimmed  with  velvet  and  tassels  of  col¬ 
ored  silk  and  beads. 

A  Girl’s  Jacket  Smx. — The  «-euter 
figure  shows  a  young  girl’s  jacket  suit, 
perhaps  her  first.  While  not  what  is 
called  strictly  tailored,  it  is  very  plain, 
and  if  a  soft  cloth  is  selected,  it  is  not 


the  Useful  Serge  lor  Mother  and  Son 


a  preUy  extra  fullnc.ss.  'I'he  little  slash 
in  the  center  of  the  waist  In  front  is 
looped  together  at  the  top  by  two  fancy 
buttons,  and  thei-e  is  a  narrow  embroidery 
r)f  .silk  and  beads  around  the  pockets,  hem 
of  skirt,  cuffs  and  neckband  of  guimpe. 
'rhe  hat  is  a  high-crowned,  narrow- 
brimmed  shape  of  black  velvet,  trimmed 
with  a  group  of  curved  eoque  feathers. 
A  great  many  di-esses  of  the  class  figured 
are  trimmed  with  soutache  braid,  often 
the  whole  front  of  the  waist  covered  Avith 
soutache  put  on  in  the  old  coral  pattern, 
or  laid  across  it  in  bauds,  the  skirt  be¬ 
ing  bamJed  in-  the  same  way.  The  absence 
of  any  front  cbjsing  is  a  marked  feature 
in  stresses  and  separate  blouses,  hut  is 


bey<md  the  skill  of  a  home  dressmaker. 
Stiff  and  wiry  materials  are  not  e.'isy  to 
make  up  with  a  'tailored  Iini.sh.  and 
should  be  avoided.  In  thi.s  case  tlie  suit 
consists  of  a  pleated  skirt  which,  for  a 
young  girl,  would  be  improved  by  a 
nigh  belt  with  suspenders  or  a  jumper 
effect,  worn  over  a  white  blouse.  The 
coat  is  a  military  model  of  the  French 
type  buttoue<l  straight  down  the  front, 
loose-fitting,  and  drawn  in  by  a  stitched 
belt  with  a  square  brass  buckle.  The  fur 
collar  could  be  brought  up  high  around 
the  neck ;  the  plain  sleeves  have  deep 
fur  cuffs,  and  the  pjit<h  i>o<d<ets  are 
buttoned  at  the  top.  The  coat  has  a 
fancy  lining  of  fioweml  luateri.al.  In 


not  a  style  becoming  to  stout  women, 
unless  there  Is  trimming  to  break  the 
width. 

A  LrraxE  Middy. — The  boy’s  suit  ia 
one  of  the  prevalent  middy  styles  here 
•shown  with  shorts,  but  often  seen  with 
full-length  sailor  trousers.  The  cut  of 
the  blouse  differs  a  little  in  its  fiare  from 
former  models.  The  material  is  the 
usual  blue  serge,  the  white  hat  having  a 
figured  band. 

A  COMPOBTABLE  CoAT. — In  the  second 
illustration,  the  child  at  the  left  wears  a 
comfortable  coat  lOf  serviceable  style. 
Both  back  and  front  show  a  flaring  panel, 
wider  at  the  bottom  than  the  top.  At 
each  side  a  deep  pocket  is  turned  up, 
buttoned  at  the  top,  which  i.s  finished 
with  stitching.  The  deep  folded  collar 


the  model  figured  the  material  was  beige 
colored  cloth  with  mu.squash  collar  and 
cuffs,  the  coat  lined  Avith  cream  and  bhm 
flowered  silk.  It  is  a  good  idea,  Avhere 
economy  must  be  considered,  to  line  a 
child’s  coat  or  jacket  with  a  nice  flowered 
cretonne,  selecting  a  pattern  of  small 
floAvers,  brightly  colored,  ou  a  light 
ground.  Cictonne  has  been  used  (juite 
freely  as  a  dress  material  during  the 
past  year  or  two,^  and  a  smooth  <)uality 
makes  a  nice  lining,  A  young  Avearer 
always  appreciates  a  pretty  lining,  and 
will  take  pride  in  a  made-over  garment 
that  is  thus  given  a  smart  and  up-to-date 
air. 

A  Pbetty  Serge  Frock, — ^The  small 
girl  at  the  right  has  a  little  frock  of 
Gon tinned  ou  page  lOOd. 
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Good  Paint  is 
Protection 

— property  insurance  against  Aveathef  and  decay — a  safe¬ 
guard  against  continual  repainting. 

You  know  that  balanced  soil  means  better  crops — 
balanced  rations  mean  better  live  stock.  s  the  same 
Avith  paint.  Balance  is  the  thing. 

pAIKt 

is  Avell  balanced  paint — the  result  of  124'  years  of  pjiint  making. 
EA'ery  individual  color  and  kirxl  is  made  for  a  specific  ajgc — and  each 
is  best  for  that  Aise.  That  is  the  reason  why  it  will  spre.-ul  further, 
cover  more  completely  and  last  longer.  If  you  can’t  get  it  from 
yoAir  dealer,  Avrite  us  direct. 

Get  Our  Free  Farmer*#  Paint  Boole  Ko.  H  70 
Start  right  when  you  start  to  paint.  Learn  the  truth  first.  It 
will  save  you  expense  and  disappointment  in  the  end. 


HARRISONS,  INC. 

Established  1793 

Philadelphia,  Chicago,  New  York,  Mlnneapolia 
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Bring  Our  Stove 
Exhibit  to  Your  Door 

Mail  a  postal  for  our  new  booh 
showing  full  line  of  Kalamazoo 
products.  Get  wholesale  prices 
— learn  how  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  have  saved  money  gretting  "A 
Kalamazoo  Direct  to  You.'* 

Write  Today  Rsf  SrKl 

Kalamazoo  savings  bigger  than 
ever  this  year.  Get  your  new  stova 
now  and  save  more  in  fuel  bills. 

Quicic  shipment— bis  stocto — 
no  waiting.  We  pay  the  freight. 

Cash  or  easy  payments— 80  days* 
trial.  Ask  for  cataloK  No.  lX4a 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 

.  Mfrs.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

AVe  manufacture  Stoves.Kanges, 

Gas  Ranges,  Fumaces.Kitchco 
Kabiacu,  Tables. 


A  KalaKvazoe 

‘  r:-.:;:-  Direct  to  You 


out  of  your 

OLD'  BAGSK 

A  c>n  will  t>«  surprised  how  much  money  we  will 
pay  you  for  your  old  ba^s,  torn  or  sound, — any 
quaiitity.  Don't  let  them  lie  around  and  rot  when 
yon  can  turn  them  Into  money. 

AVE  PAY  'niE  ITtEIGHT 

and  we  mail  cheek  as  soon  as  shipment  is  received. 
Take  advantage  of  present  high  prices — write  today 
fur  price-list  and  shipping  Instructions.  Largest 
direct  buyers  of  bags  in  the  world.  References  — 
rttizens  Bank  of  Hiinalo,  Dun  or  Bradstreet. 
IROQUOIS  BAG  OO. 

896  Howard  8t.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Send 

Postal 

Today 

for  terms  showing 
you  how  you  can 
easily  secure  one 
^  or  more  practical 
articles  by  doing  a 
little  subscription 
work  for  us  in  your 
spare  time.  ALL 
the  members  of  the 
family  can  help. 
No  experience  re¬ 
quired.  No  invest¬ 
ment  necessary. 

Department  **M** 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  Mew  York 


GouWs 
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Plenty  of  Water  for  the  Home 

,  Se©  that  your  family  enjoys  the  same  comfort  afforded  to  your 
stock — an  abundance  of  pure  fresh  water  at  all^times. 
You  can  easily  install  a  water  systenj  m  your  home 
and  banis  and  have  plenty  of  water  with  one  oi 

Goulds  pumpo 


roR  D&RVi«|,1.^ 

Over  300  types— all  rfiddly  tested  and  ifuaranteed  to 
do  the  work  for  which  recommended.  Writeto- 
day  for  our  free  book,  “Pomps  for  Kvery 
^Service.**  Address  Dept.  11* 

The  Goulds  Mfg*  Co. 

Main  Office  &  Whs:  ^ 

Seneca  Falls, 

N.  Y. 


Send  today 
for  this  hook* 


GooldePis.  UM  , 
IVep  Well  Working  Bead 
for  air  preeeure  or  eie- 
%MCod  tank  vater  eysteous 
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FARMERS  NOT  A  POISON 
POWERFUL  DISINFECTANT 


B-K  disinfectini!  protects  live-stock 
against  disease.  Ten  times  stronger  than 
carholic,  yet  not  a  poison.  Contains  no 
acid,  tar  or  caustic.  Safe— clean— cheap 
Used  in  bams  of  leading  breeders. 

Awarded  Gold  Medal  at  Panama-Pac. 
Expo.  Write  us.  or  ask  your  dealer  for  our 
free  book  * ‘Disinfecting  “  Special  Trial 
Offer.  Dealers  wanted  in  every  town. 

General  Laboratories— Madison,  Wis, 
2727  So  Dickinson  St. 


r 

• 

•  • 

HORSES 

• 

•  • 

•  CLOSING-OUT  SALE  ■ 

•  Milking  Shorthorn  Cattle; 
i  Percheron  and  Belgian  Horses  j 

I  My  Coal  Busfnoaa  la  deraandinK..my'ent{re  attention.  I 

I  O.  N.  WILSON  -  Kittanning,  Pa.  ■ 


Adirondack  Chieftain 

7390— THOROUGHBRED 
KENTUCKY  SADDLE  STALLION 

For  Sale  at  ALCROFT  FARM 

«.  F.  D.  No.  1  FAYETTEVILLE.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

Three  Percheron  Horses 

registered  in  P.  S.  S.  B.  One  pair  six-year-old  mares  j 
weight,  1,700  each.  Sure  breeders.  One  two-year-old  filly; 
a  prize  winner  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair  Inst  year.  One  Stallion 
thri-e  years  old,  a  Son  of  the  $50,000  Carnot.  Won  first 
prize  last  year  for  the  best  two-year-old  In  N.  Y.  State. 
Also  fli-st  at  Middletown,  N.  Y.  These  horses  are  all  sound 
and  right  in  every  way  and  can  win  in  any  show  ring. 
ARDMORE  FARM,  Glen  Spey,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.Y. 


FOB  SALE  AT  FAKMEK’S  PRICES 

Two  Very  ChoiceRegistered  Percheron  Stud  Colts 

foaled  May  18th  and  ;tlst,  1917.  W rite  for  particulars. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  URBELL  FARMS,  Smilhville  Flits,  N  T. 


For  Sale-Pure-Bred,  Black  Percheron  STALLION 

hire,  6  years;  sound  and  a  good  breeder.  Price,  right 

O.  V.  BEAMS,  Box  /i64,  Eau  Claire,  Mich' 


SHETLAND  PONIES 


200  head  to  select  from.  Specialprices  on  colts  for 
August  and  September.  Write  Dept.  L. 

The  “Sbadyside”  Farms,  North  Benton,  Ohio 


DOCS  and  FERRETS 


COLLIE  PUPPIES 

from  choice  i-epi.stercd  stoci:,  the 
handsome  and  intelligent  kind,  at 
farmer’s  prices.  Males,  spayed 
fenialcs  and  open  females  for 
breeding.  Circular  free. 
Clovcmook  Farm,  ChambersburK.Pa. 


BLACK.  WHITE  AND  TAN  CUCDIlirRn  DIIDC 

Natural  farm  dogs  for  cows  OnCrlltnU  rUiO 
and  other  stock.  Good  watch  dogs  and  are  kind  with  child¬ 
ren.  Satisfactiouguaranteed.^W.  W.  NORTON,  Si.  Hamniend,  N.T 


Airedale  Pups 

Subject  to  Registration.  Many  Champions  in 
pedigree.  MALES,  $8.00;  FEMALES,  $5.00. 

Herbert  Trotter,  Woodstock, Virg'inia 


AIRFDAI  young  stock;  spayed  bitches  and 
breeders;  Irish  hitch  and  puppies; 
finest  l)reeding.  AUstone,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


Airedales  for  Sale 

FBANK  MEAD 


A  few  good  Male  pups. 
Also  one  nine-months-old 
female.  Pedigreed  stock. 

Amenia,  New  York 


Collie  Pups 


AND  GUINEA  P  irr: 

NELSON  lUiOS.,  Gkovk  City,  Pa. 


lots.  Catalogne  free.  JNO.  F.  MURRAY,  New  Lonilan,  0. 


CTirODBrTC  extekminate 

rcrcric  I  o  your  bats. 

iVrite  for  catalogue;  it’s  free. 

C.  H.  KEEFEB  &  CO.  Greenwich,  Ohio 


2,000  Ferrets 


Either  color;  small.  Mated 
pairs  or  dozen  lots.  Pamph¬ 
let  and  price  list  free. 
LEVI  FABNSWOBTH,  New  London,  Ohio 


sii’-es;  any  nninher. 

^  erretsror  oaie  Fox  Terriers  and 
Angora  Kittens.  C.  JEWELL,  Spkkcee,  0. 


SHEEP 


For  ^ala  Thirty  thorough-bred, 
rui  imported  Scotch  sheep 

...  -  -  - .  at  $/iO  each.  Both  sexes. 

SPBING  HILL  FABM,  Boslyn,  Long  Island 


TI  TNI<;  R  A  CHOICE  LOT.  STBONG 
1  IV/YlVIiJ  (;iioSS  BBEEDEBS 

The  leading  breed  for  liot  house  lambs.  Write  for 
literature  and  prices  toj.  N.  McPherson,  Scottsville,  N.Y, 


For  sale— Keg.  ham  pshire-hom  n  ewes  ax» 
KAMS.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  New  Jersey 


Shropshire  and  Southdown  Rams  i^jA^t^^fsonabie 

prices.  L.  M.  Colbert  &  Sons,  East  Chatham,  N.  V. 


For  Sale-Reg.  South-down  Ewes 

Also  Ewes  and  Ram  Lambs.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gliditunc,  H.  J. 


For  Sale— Pure  Bred  Shropshire  Buck  Lambs 

Also  a  few  ewes.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

WILLIS  A.  WHITE  .  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


High-  UIUDCUIDC  DlUC  find  Ram  Lambs;  also 
Grade  nAmrollliiC  uAIYIu  Rog.  Tunis  ram  lamb. 
J.  H.  SIIELHIHl.NE  &  SOXS,  Lorraine,  N.  Y. 


ShroNshire  YEARLING  RAMS 


FOB  SALE 
H.B.  COVERT,  Lodi.  N  Y. 


For  sale— Reg.  Ilampsliire  Breeding  Ewe*  and  Bam 
l-ambe.  Best  stock.  6.  BRUNOAGE,  Saliibury  MUli,  Hiw  York 


Fairuolhk  iiampsiiike  rams  for  sale.  Exceptionally 
fine  individuals.  Karl  I>  Brown.  K. »,  lUon,  N.Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS  .% 


Swiss  Goats 

Grade  Backs,  ttlO; 


No  Pre.sh  Milkers 

Sharpies.  Centre  Square,  Pa. 
.  Pare  Bucks,  S30 


A  Little  Guernsey  with  a  Future 

The  picture  on  this  page  shows  how  a 
little  calf  was  started  on  the  road  to 
greatness.  M.  V.  Finch  of  WfKid  County, 
Ohio,  tells  us  that  this  Guorn.'sey  calf 
was  born  .July  21,  both  parents  being  the 
average  size  of  Ouernseys.  At  its  birth 
the  calf  weighed  only  20  lbs.,  and  was  so 
delicate  that  for  several  days  the  herds¬ 
man  fed  her  from  a  nursing  bottle.  He 
seemed  to  be  afraid  that  the  calf  might 
fall  into  the  buchet  and  drown  before  he 
could  find  her  in  the  milk.  However,  the 
calf  decided  to  live,  and  at  five  weeks 
old  she  weighs  35  lbs.  and  is  getting 
very  frisky.  Mr.  Finch  says,  in  regard  to 
her  pedigree  and  future : 

Her  dam  is  an  imported  cow,  with  an 
A.  K.  record  of  421  lbs.  of  fat.  as  a  2%- 
year-old.  The  sire  is  a  fine  individual,  of 
large  size.  His  dam,  Flora  IV.  of  the 
Fountain,  made  an  A.  R.  record  of  705.79 
lbs.  of  fat,  carrying  a  calf  for  eight 
months  of  the  year.  As  “good  things 
often  come  in  small  packages.”  we  trust 
that  “Belmont’s  Hopeful”  will,  some  day, 
become  a  fine  cow  with  a  large  record. 


Baa  !  Baa !  Black  Sheep 

I>o  you  think  a  flock  of  black  .sheep 
could  be  bred  up  with  success?  In  buy¬ 
ing  .some  lambs  the  other  day  there  were 
.some  fine  black  lambs  among  them.  I 
am  thinking  of  taking  a  good  black  ram 
and  breeding  it  to  some  black  ewes  for 
an  exiierimeut.  What  do  you  think  of 


rolled.  If  you  can  find  a  good  legume, 
hay  of  clover  or  rather  stemmy  Alfalfa, 
ear  corn  will  suffice  to  balance  the  ration, 
or  use  two-thirds  corn  and  one-third 
f>ats  along  with  such  hay.  Wheat  sud¬ 
denly  and  heavily  fed  is  a  frequent  cause 
of  fatal  colic  or  acute  founder.  Very 
gradually  accustom  the  horse  to  wheat  as 
iin  adjunct  to  oats  and  corn.  A.  S.  A. 


Cow  Holding  Up  Milk 

I  noticed  the  question  in  a  recent 
R.  N.-Y.  about  what  to  do  for  a  cow 
that  holds  up  her  milk.  My  mother-in- 
law,  who  is  a  lifelong  dairy  woman  says, 
“Try  putting  some  weight  on  the  cow’s 
hack,  just  in  front  of  her  hips,  and 
she  will  give  the  milk.  After  a  few 
times  she  will  do  it  without  the  weight.” 

MRS.  B.  E.  DAVIS. 


The  Best  Hog 

There  are  good  hogs  in  all  breeds,  and 
I  do  not  care  to  belittle  them,  but  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  American  breed,  that  is, 
the  Poland  China,  leads  all  others  in  the 
hog-growing  States,  topping  sales  and  pro¬ 
ducing  as  good  pork  from  as  young  ani¬ 
mals  at  as  cheap  a  cost  as  any  breed.  If 
the  International  Stock  Show  at  Chicago 
is  of  any  value  to  go  by,  the  Poland 
Chinas  are  the  leaders,  as  in  the  barrow 
class,  in  competition  with  all  other  breeds, 
the  championship  has*  been  won  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Once  by  a  Berkshire  in  1910 ; 
once  by  a  Hampshire  in  1905 ;  once  by  a 
Yorkshire  in  1906;  once  by  a  Chester 
White  in  1911 ;  once  by  a  cross-bred  bar- 
row  out  of  a  Poland  China  sow,  1907, 
and  six  times  by  I’oland  Chinas.  I  do 


Guernsey  Calf  Belmont’s  Hopeful 


the  idea?  The  lambs  I  speak  of  show 
good  breeding  from  somewhere.  Could 
yon  explain  the  reason  for  their  being 
black?  The  man  I  bought  them  from 
could  not  tell  me  why  they  were  black, 
lie  said  his  flock  was  grade  Shropshire. 

New  Glasgow,  Va.  i.  v.  H. 

There  is  history,  which  is  hut  conjec¬ 
ture,  that  the  Spanish  Merino  was  bred 
from  black  IMorocco  sheep,  by  selection  of 
the  h’cak  white  ones.  If  there  is  any  ele¬ 
ment  of  truth  in  it,  the  Spaniards  mer¬ 
ited  everlasting  gratitude  from  mankind. 
During  the  old  home  knitting  days,  blacks 
were  desirable  for  the  housewives  because 
it  saved  dyeing  and  men  tried  to  increase 
the  number  without  perfect  success.  In 
those  days  a  little  piebald  of  black, 
brown  and  yellow,  as  the  wool  approached 
that  on  the  surface,  did  not  matter  much, 
but  it  must  all  be  dyed  now,  and  it  is 
easier  to  get  the  color  wanted  from  white 
wool. 

Again,  if  you  will  notice  black  wool, 
its  kinks  are  irregular  and  the  fibre  of 
different  degrees  of  harshness,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is,  that  if  the  people  who  sell  it  do 
not  keep  it  separate,  the  dealer,  or  at 
loa.st  the  manufacturer  does,  and  he  uses 
it  by  itself,  and  he  also  pays  from  one- 
third  to  one-quarter  less  for  it.  regard¬ 
less  of  it  going  with  the  whole  clip  at  the 
same  figure.  If  so,  the  other  comes  to 
the  dealer  so  he  can  strike  a  balance.  It 
is  a  freak  now  in  our  domestic  sheep, 
brought  out  by  old  mixtures,  not  any 
more  clearly  accounted  for  than  albinos 
in  the  human  and  brute  creation,  nor 
“glass  eyes”  in  horses.  It  is  possible,  in 
time,  to  get  purebreds  of  black  or  any 
color,  and  we  would  have  them  if  they 
paid.  A  black  ram  will  sire  black,  white 
or  speckled.  w.  w.  K. 


Wheat  as  a  Horse  Feed 

Can  I  feed  whole  wheat  to  horses 
without  injuring  them?  Can  I  feed  whole 
or  ground  wheat  with  -other  grains  like 
oats  or  corn?  Give  amount  to  be  fed. 

Vermont.  w.  A.  c. 

Wheat  is  far  too  expensive  to  be  used 
as  horse  feed  at  the  present  time,  and 
apart  from  that  it  is  not  suitable  as  a 
staple  feeding  material  for  the  horses. 
It  may  form  a  part  of  the  ration  with 
oats,  many  farmers  sowing  wheat  with 
oats  for  this  purpose,  but  wheat  bran, 
oats  and  ear  corn  make  a  better  com¬ 
bination.  Wheat  is  fed  either  whole  or 


not  believe  anyone  who  chooses  the  Po¬ 
land  China  and  gets  good  stock  will  have 
any  reason  to  change.  Of  course,  poor 
stock  of  any  kind  or  breed  is  never  satis¬ 
factory.  J.  F.  COTTON. 

Maine. 

Along  in  1880  I  was  traveling  through 
the  hog  belt  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Iowa  and  Nebraska.  The  hogs  were  most¬ 
ly  black  Berkshire  and  Poland  _  China,  a 
few  Avhite.  I  have  kept  Berkshires,  O.  I. 
C.,  Yorkshires,  all  purebred.  A  few 
years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  travel  over 
the  same  country  mentioned  above  and 
find  the  prevailing  hog  is  the  Duroc  Jer¬ 
sey  Red,  in  about  the  same  proportion 
that  the  black  hogs  held  in  18S0.  I 
thought  there  must  be  a  reason,  and  I 
have  fully  satisfied  myself  Avhy,  as  I  have 
been  breeding  them  for  some  time,  and 
can  produce  more  pork  for  a  given 
amount  of  feed  than  with  the  other  breeds 
we  have  kept.  They  are  universally 
quiet,  good  disposition,  healthy,  hardy, 
lu’olific  and  very  thick-meatod.  With  ns 
they  are  the  most  profitable  and  in  all 
ways  the  most  desirable  we  have  ever 
kept.  C.  A.  CHAPMAN. 

Vermont. 

I  have  had  experience  with  a  good 
many  breeds,  and  I  prefer  the  Berkshire 
and  Duroc  Jersey,  the  Berkshire  being 
decidedly  my  preference.  I  find  that  the 
bone  is  small,  they  are  easy  to  keep,  and 
thrive  and  grow  off  more  rapidly  ‘on  the 
same  amount  of  feed  than  other  breeds. 
We  have  a  pastui’e  of  several  acres  which 
takes  in  a  ravine.  A  branch  or  stream  of 
running  water  goes  through  the  center, 
and  the  hillsides  abound  in  nut  trees, 
such  as  the  acorn  and  beech,  which  fur¬ 
nish  fine  hog  feed  in  early  Fall.  We  al¬ 
low  them  to  run  at  large  in  this  pasture 
all  the  time,  and  by  feeding  lightly  they 
are  kept  growing  and  nearly  fat  enough 
to  kill  at  any  time.  The  Berkshire  is  a 
black  hog,  and  the  carcass  of  most  black 
hogs  generally  shows  up  white  and  nice 
when  properly  dressed.  The  meat  is  al- 
Avays  of  a  firm  nature  unless  when  run¬ 
ning  on  the  peanut  fields  after  the  crop  is 
harvested ;  and  even  in  this  case,  when 
luit  up  in  a  moderately  close  pen  and  fed 
on  hard  corn  for  a  week  or  two,  the  meat 
will  soon  be  of  a  firm  nature.  I  have 
never  found  any  difference  in  the  price, 
as  a  nice  fat  hog  of  any  type  will  always 
bring  the  tip-top  market  price.  The 
Berkshii'e  is  all-around  the  best  type. 

Virginia.  W.  II.  II, 


CA»>  means  that  I  stand  ready 
wy“*lv  ^  to  meet  you  half  way  on 
engine  prices— sell  direct  from  fac- 
Make  Immediate  Shipment— save  yoa  $15  to 
$200  according  to  size.  I  make  f'^thing  but 
engines— Kerosene  and  Gaso'  r.j  — 2  to  LH-P.— 
give  you  the  benefit  of  31  .ears  continuous, 
practical,  engine-building  experience.  Write 
for  latest  price  list — all  styles— Stationary, 
Portable  and’SawRig. 

WITT 

^^2  ENGINES 

time-tried  and  time-tested — cut  fuel  cost  60 
per  cent,  using  kerosene — start  as  easy  as  a 
gasoline  engine.  My  terms  are  Cash,  Payments, 
No  Money  Down — 90-Day  Trial — 6- Year  Guaran¬ 
tee.  Read  my  new  illustrated  book,  “How  To 
Judge  Engines”,  before  you  choose  any  engine. 
This  is  a  book  for  the  farm  owner  as  well  as 
the  shop  expert.  By  return  mail— FREE. 

ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres., 


WinE  ENGINE  WORKS 


1893  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1893  Empire  Bldg,,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


EnsHage  Cutter  and  8-10  H.P. 


ation.  You  can  buy  ti^  two  at  $375*  everything  complete,  or  you 
can  buy  either  separate,  prices  ere  Km  now.  They  will  be  much 
higher.  HeaW  Duti  en^nes  use  gasoline  or  kerosene.  That  •• 
is  not  another  engine  just  as  good.  Catalog  or  both  engines  am! 
cutter  sent  on  request  and  a  Special  price  to  the  first  man  In 
each  localltv 

R.  Consolidated  Gasotioe  &  Engine  Co.,  202  Fullon  St,  New  York  City 

Why 
Unicorn 
Is  Best 

Unicom  contains  only  ingredients 
recommended  by  Cornell  College  and 
nothing  else.  The  present  Cornell 
Ration  is  calculated  to  test  74.9  lbs. 
total  nutrients. 

Unicom  officially  tests  82.3  lbs.  and 
so  contains  10%  more  food,  showing 
we  give  good  measure  and  save  you 
10%  on  the  cost  of  feed.  There  is  no 
other  feed  made  that  tests  so  high. 

Why  not  use  the  best — Write  for  free 
Cow  Testers’  Manual.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  write  us. 

Chapin  &  Co.,  R-19,  Chicago,  Ill. 


New  York  State  Veterinary  College  “  ork^lT- 

versily,  N.Y.  City.  Four  year  course.  FREE  SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIPS.  Address,  Oeio  W.  HORRCE  HOSKINS,  S38  E.  2Blk  Si.,  New  Yerk 


Black  Wall  Map  of  the  World 


The  Warld  and  the  United  States  At  A  Glance 

A  Great  Education 

At  Year  Fingers*  Tips 

This  beautiful  Wall  Map,  size  25x39  Inches. 
On  one  side  we  liave  a  complete,  up-to-the-min¬ 
ute  map  of  tlie  United  States  in  bright  colors, 
showing  the  Capitols,  Railroads,  Rivers,  large 
cities,  etc.  It  also  shows  portraits  of  our  27 
Presidents,  and  gives  their  biographies. 

On  the  reverse  side  we  have  a  map  of  the 
world,  printed  in  a  deep,  ebony  blackr  White 
and  colored  lines  differentiate  countries,  rivers, 
lakes,  cities  and  mountains.  You  never  saw  u 
map  as  black,  as  beautiful,  as  wonderfully  en 
lightening  as  this  map  of  the  world.  Prom  this 
you  may  In  a  single  day  learn  more  than  yon 
could  in  a  year’s  study  of  books. 

Contrasting  with  the  ebony  black  of  the  map 
are  the  flags  and  the  coat-of-arms  of  all  nations, 
in  their  flashy,  exquisite  colors.  Our  own  seven 
teen  flags  are  here  in  beautiful,  bright  colors— 
did  you  know  that  the  United  States  had  seven¬ 
teen  different  flags? 

And  then,  there’s  that  wonderful  Bible  inform¬ 
ation.  How  many  books,  chapters,  verses,  words, 
letters  does  the  Bible  contain?  How  many  books 
are  classified  as  History,  Poetry,  Law,  Prophecy. 
Epistles?  Which  books  are  exactly  alike?  How 
many  times  is  the  name  of  our  Saviour  men¬ 
tioned?  In  how  many  languages  is  our  Bible 
publislied  ? 

Wouldn’t  you  want  to  know  these  things? 
And  wouldn’t  you  want  to  know  the  many,  many 
other  things  this  marvelous  Map  of  Knowledge 
possesses  ? 

The  Map  will  be  sent,  postpaid,' for  One  New 
Yearly  Subscription,  or  Twenty  10-Week  Trial 
Subscriptions,  or  Two  Yearly  Benewal  Subscrip¬ 
tions. 

This  hook  will  not  be  given  with  subscrip¬ 
tions — they  are  sent  as  rewards  only  (In  place 
of  cash)  to  our  subscribers  and  friends  who,  act¬ 
ing  as  agents,  send  us  subscriptions  as  indi¬ 
cated. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  SOth  Bt,,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


Q_ _  _  1 ;  Distinguishes 

UclllL^  Guernsey  Products 
The  highest  Natxiral  Oolden  Yellow  color,  deliclona  Indi¬ 
vidual  flavor,  and  h^gh  content  of  butter  fat->combine  to 
n>ake  (lucmscy  milk  In  greatest  demand 
by  discriminating  consumers. 


Write  for  In¬ 
formation  rela¬ 
tive  to<zuerDsoya 
to 

American 
Guernsey  Cattle 
Club 


Box  R 


Peterboro,  N,  H. 


Mill  Hill  Farm 

Guernsey  Bulls, Yearlings  &  Calf 

Tested  stock.  Oscar  ISolich,  McKeansburg,  Pa. 

Wantecl-Six  Guernsey  Reg.  Heifers  November'sVto 

price  and  bivedincr.  *4  tO,  Kiirnl  New-Yorker 

2  Reg.  Guernsey  Cows 

fresh  October.  $400  this  month. 
Arthur  Dtjnckel,  Dolgeville,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


SOUTH  FARM 

AYRSHIRES 

300  Head — 75  Animals  Imported  from  Scotland. 
143  Cows  Have  Qualified  for  Advanced  Registry. 
MALES  AND  FEMALES  FOR  SALE 
SOUTH  FARM,  WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO 


• 

•  • 

JERSEYS 

• 

•  • 

Melanie’s 

Noble 

98771 


Jersey  Bull 

Born  Sepf.  15,  1910,  Imported  June  17,  1911 

bon  of  Noble  of  Oaklauds  ^bo  sold  for  .f  15.000 
This  Bull  Isas  good  for  service  a«  lie  ever  was,  but  am 
unable  to  use  him  longer  in  our  herd. 

$250  BUYS  HIM 

SEMLOH  FARM  -  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Fosterfield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 

FOR  SALE 

COWS,  HEIFERS  aiul  CALVES.  Address 
Charles  G.  Foster, P.O.Box  173,  Morristown.  Morris  Co.,N.J 

Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

sired  Ity  Torono  Pogis  of  Hood  Farm  and  out  of 
high-producing  cows.  Prices  rcasonalilo,  quality  con¬ 
sidered.  William  Berry,  Valley  View  Farm,  Be  Lancey,  N.Y. 


SWINE 


Registered 

Duroc- Jersey  Pigs 

Sired  by  1,000  lb.  (.rand  Charapion.s.  Excellent  indi- 
vi<luals.  Good  size  bone  ami  tine  quality,  liigoiies. 
Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction  or  money  back. 

Sweet  Briar  Farms 

MORTON  C.  KOHN,  Mgr.  Somerville,  N.  J. 

BELROSE  STOCK  FARM  ICRCCY  PIR^  Breeders 
offers  Registered  Duroc  — or  Feeders. 
Thousand  dollar  Boar  head  of  herd.  Special  September 
prices.  Express  paid.  SANDAGGER,  Poolville,  New  York. 

2-3  Month  Duroc-dersey  PIGS 

Bred  Collies,  SI5.  ALTAVISTA  FARM,  Darlington,  Md. 

250  PIGS  SHIPPED  C.  0.  D. 

7S  CHESTER  WHITES  AND  MEDIUM  YORKSHIRE  CROSS,  7 
weeks  old.  S7.50.  100  BERKSHIRE  AHD  CHESTER  WHITES 
CROSS.  7  weeks  old,  S7.S0  75  0. 1.  C.  A  LARGE  YORKSHIRE 
CROSS. SB.  Thes*  Pigs  are  fromLarge.Growthy  stock. 
CO  Shoats,  12  weeks  old,  tI2.  l>.  RKKVKS,  l.*xlngtou.  Musi, 

U  n  I  Pir'd  RE.tDY  TO  SHIP.  Silver 
IXCg.  r strain.  Prices  reasonable. 

BKTBAKER  BROS.,  MIFPLINTOWJf,  PA. 

40  REG.  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  40 

99  each,  917  pair,  9125  trio.  Service  boars  and 
spring  Gilts.  A.  A.  Schofell,  Ueuveltou,  Y. 

Pure  I  DI^C  and  young  sows  due 

Bred  a  IViO  in  Nov.  Keg.  free. 

J.  D.  SHELMIDINE  &  SONS,  Lorraine,  N.  Y. 

FOR  PURE  BRED  lAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVIEW  STOCK  FAKM.K. 
F.  1>.  No.  1,  Wiustoii-Salem,  North  Carolina 

REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES  ""tee 

Boars.  Gilts.  Bred  gilts  and  Pigs.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  KUlgely  Manor  Farm,  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 

“HAMPSHIRES”^^ 

Pigs  any  age  ;  bred  gilts  for  fall  farrow.  ^ 

Free  circular.  Kegistered  Guernsey  Bulls,  f ' 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM.  Bird-ln-Hand,  Box  R,  Pa. 

Duroc  Aug.  Pigs,  $22  pair 

Registered  ClIF.STF.It  WHITE  SOW  A'"  miOAU. 

Address,  EUGENE  T.  BJ.ACK,  SCIO,  NEW  VOKK 

RflrkRhirne  Well  grown  spriiigpigs  o' high  quality 
uoiaollllDS  ^  selected  hoars  at  favmer’“  ."■l/.o 

RICHARD  E.  WAIS 


8  price. 
Lebanon,  N.  J . 


Fifty-  4  to  6  weeks-old 

BLUE  RIDGE  STOCK  FARMS, 


Price 

_  $6  each 

R.  No.  1,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


Springbank  Berkshires  w’'by 

Charmer’s 8t«r  Ma.ster,  due  August  28tb.  Some  March  and 
April  Boar  pigs,  weighing  around  80  pounds  by  Cbarmei-’s 
Champion  5th,  No.  208,200  J.  F.  w.r  rso.N,  Murliledule,  t'onii. 


C5S4?  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
Milking  a  Kicker 

Sever.al  year.s  ago  the  oldest  boy  had 
to  learn  to  milk.  Ilis  victim  was  a  gentle 
old  red  Jersey  grade.  She  gave  little 
trouble,  hut  her  successor  was  different. 

She  was  beautiful  but  full  of  notions. 

She  lived  in  a  pen  in  the  corner  of  the 
barn,  and  was  fed  milk  until  several 
months  old,  and  never  felt  that  grass  or 
hay  wore  really  proper  to  eat.  At  first 
father  did  the  milking  of  the  heifer,  but 
the  time  came  when  it  must  be  done  by 
the  boy.  The  heilfer  was  touchy  and 
kicked  at  the  boy’s  crooked  finger-nail. 

He  learned  to  reach  acro.ss  and  catch 
the  hock  on  the  far  side,  and  then  she 
learned  to  step  over  his  arm.  A  neigh¬ 
bor  said  to  tie  a  rope  around  her  body 
in  front  of  the  udder  and  she  could  not 
kick.  That  reme<Iy  was  a  total  failure, 
even  when  applied  by  the  neighbor.  The 
boy  then  tied  her  leg.s  together  with  ,a 
strap  hetwen  them.  This  worked  until 
she  learned  to  kick  with  both  feet.  About 
half  the  time  she  landed  on  the  hoy  after 
he  fell,  and  stayed  there  until  he  could 
crawl  out.  Her  hoofs  were  sharp.  As 
the  cow  always  wore  a  halter,  tlie  hoy 
finally  tied  her  head  up  close  to  the 
manger  and  then  snapped  a  tie  rope  to 
a.  ring  he  kept  on  her  hind  leg.  If  this 
leg  was  pulled  back  far  enough  and  li<*d 
secnri'ly  the  hoy  was  safe.  A  little  slack 
was  rewarded  by  a  cross  kick  from  tin* 
far  side,  which  nsnnlly  found  its  mark. 

As  the  boy’s  young  brother  would  not 
milk  tl'.e  cow  she  was  sold  vdam  he  went 
away  to  Cdllegi'.  He  wanted  to  keep  the 
strap  and  ring  which  were  on  her  log, 
so  tnid  the  hntidier’s  man  to  hold  her 
liead  up  tight  while  he  went  to  vwork. 

The  man  did  not  understand,  and  gave 
Iier  enough  slack  to  send  the  boy  across 
the  floor  to  land  in  a  sitting  position  on 
a  nice  round  stone.  Mother  thought 
the  tears  were  a  sign  of  grief.  A.  C’.  w. 
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Breed  Berkshires — They  Pay 

Economize  on  corn.  You  can  protJuce  market  toppiers  chiefly  on  inexpensive  feeds.  Write 
to  these  breeders  for  prices,  etc.  Send  at  once  for  free  book,  “Berksh’-  Hogs."  Address 

American  Berkshire  Association 


^lilking  cows  sold  at  auction  recently 
at  an  average  of  .$10S;  a  number  were 
sold,  Oravenstein  apples.  per  bid., 

bag  covers.  P.arnd  returned.  Milk 
which  tests  well  .sells  at  pi'r  ean 

of  40  qt.s.  .J.  n.  c. 

Westchester  Co.,  X.  Y. 

Ihiiry  butter,  tl.oc  iier  Ih. ;  eggs,  40c 
pm*  doz.;  milk,  5c  per  ot.  Dairy  cows 
about  !?100  each,  according  to  tlic  ani¬ 
mal.  No.  1.  hay,  .‘p]2  per  ton;  wlicat,  .$2 
per  bn.;  potatoes,  ,$1.50;  oats,  05c.  Per¬ 
ries.  14c  per  qt.  Onr  business  is  prin¬ 
cipally  dairying,  wheat,  potatoe.s  and 
beans.  n.  k.  c. 

Ontario  Co.,  X.  Y. 

Potatoes,  .$1.25:  fruit  scarce.  Grade 
cows  from  .$.50  to  $122 ;  inirebred,  $100  to 
$.‘>00;  calves,  $15  to  $25;  yearlings,  .$25 
to  .$50;  two-year-olds,  .$40  to  $80.  Put¬ 
ter,  45c :  milk,  5c.  per  qt. ;  eggs,  40e. 
Fowls,  18c.  per  lb. ;  corn  to  feed  them, 
$1.50  per  300  lbs.  av.  b. 

Susquehanna  Co.,  Pa.  . 

Perhaps  it  would  interest  you  to  know 
that  e.K-Congressman  Wadsworth  pur¬ 
chased  200  of  those  Western  ewes  last 
week  at  Albany,  and  also  pnrchas<>d  three 
imrebred  Shropshire  rams  in  this  town . 
to  jnit  with  them.  M^heat  on  an  average 
yielding  good  in  this  vicinity  ;  oats  extra 
good;  corn  and  potatoes  looking  good. 
Fresh  cows  selling  for  $100  to  $12.5. 

Livingston  Co.,  X.  Y.  s.  R. 

My  part  of  Lancaster  County  is  outside 
the  market  belt,  and  wo  are  just  plain 
farmers,  dairymen,  stockraisers  and  fei'd- 
ers.  There  are  few  herds  of  purebred 
dairy  cattle,  and  therefore  most  of  the 
calve.s  arc  very  properly  sold  for  veal. 
MTieii  a  farmer  can  get  a  $25  check  for  a 
six-weeks-old  calf  the  exchange  is  made, 
for  the  farmer  usually  needs  the  check 
and  the  world  of  dairying  docs  not  need 
that  sort  of  calves  to  be  raised  up  into 
low-prioed  cows.  We  still  have  a  number 
of  butter-making  creameries  and  these  arc 
paying  about  44c  per  pound  for  butter 
fat.  The  milk  buyers  who  ship  whole 
milk  or  have  cream  trade  are  paying  as 
much  as  57c  for  butter  fat,  with  the 
skim-milk  returned  gratis.  X'ew  wheat, 
which  is  not  quite  a  normal  crop,  is  .sell¬ 
ing  for  $2 ;  oats,  a  splendid  crop,  worth 
85c;  old  corn  now  $1.7.5,  was  .$2.10.  The 
growyig  corn  is  very  gwd  with  a  somewhat’ 
increased  acreage.  More  than  normal 
wheat  will  he  sown,  althongli  well-estab¬ 
lished  rotation  of  fields  will  generally  he 
maintaiiu'd.  Grade  cows  sell  at  from  .$50 
for  ordinary  to  .$125  for  the  best.  Hogs 
in  good  killing  fle.sh  can  be  .sold  for 
around  20i’.  Ilogs  very  scarce,  many 
farms  not  having  any  fur  home  use.  Eggs 
.87c  at  stores.  Potato  digging  starting, 
but  no  prices  available  yet.  (’rop  short. 
Growing  tobacco  is  being  contracted  for 
at  about  20c  a  pound.  w'.  f.  u. 

Lancaster  Co.,  l*a. 


FLINTSTONE  FARM 

DALTON,  MASS. 

offers  a  few  fall  boars  and  some  spring 
sow  pigs,  well  grown,  thrifty  individuals, 
farrowed  in  litters  of  8  to  14. 


Superbus’  Lad 

305540— By  Superbns  ont  of  a  daughter  of 
Jlasterpiece,  and  a  hrotlier  to  Grand  Leader, 
Champion  Boar  of  the  breed.  We  offer  a  few 
yearling  daughters  of  splendid  size  and  confor¬ 
mation  at  $100  each. 

CRYSTAL  SPRING  STOCK  FARM 

O.  SMITH  &  SONS,  Props. 

SEELYVILLE,  I'A. 


Anedjo  Farm  Berkshires 

Special  Offering 

.3  extra  good  Kerbshire 
boars,  I  5  ear  old,  ;|>OU  eaCH 


of  SIZE  and 
QUALITY 


Write  for  breeding  and  deocription. 

H.  M.  TERWILLIGER,  Mgr.,  •  Webster,  Mass. 


The  boar.  Majestic  Monarch,  229500,  weight 
407  lbs.  at  7  months  of  age,  was  bred  and 
grown  by  us.  When  you  want  the  best  and 
want  them  big,  write  to 

CU  PARTFP  WHITGUERN  FARM 
.  ri.  V.'TAiA  A  Lilx,  WEST  CHESTER,  Pa. 


Successor’s  Longfellow  180594  LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGHWOOD: 


A  few  of  his  sons  ont  of  our 
best  brood  sows,  for  sale  at 

$50  to  $75  each. 


TYWACANA  FARMS,  Inc. 
Farzningdale,  Long  Island 


MISCELLANEOUS 


rnrCala— Qiuina  Regist.  Mammoth  Yorkshires. 
rurOdltJ  OnlllG  (World’s  largest,  all  wliite)  breed; 
6-weeks-oId  pairs  fboar.  sow)  not  akin.  935. 
Qhaon  SCOTCH  HIGHLAND  LAMB  R.IMS 
OllBep  (ready  for  Service).  -  $40  each. 

Rnffo  AIREDALE  PUPS — Pure  bred,  farm  raised,  distem- 
ner  free.  Malen.  $35;  Spared  Females,  $30. 
Dr.  ’W.  J.  Southey,  P,  0.  Box  No.  757.  Bridgeport.  Conn. 

I  n  HOLSTEINS  a 

Holstein  Bull  Barpms  & 

bs.  milk.  S.  H.  Heist,  Center  Square,  Perma. 

Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  vvwtltor 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenango.N.V. 


Successor  Quality  Berkslires 

JUST  A  FEW  high  class  1917  spring 
boars  and  gilts  to  offer  at  present. 
Order  at  once  as  the  demand  for  these 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  GrandChamp- 
ion  boars  is  great.  Write  for  full  details. 

BROOKLANDS  FARMS,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Berkshire  Department 

BRANFORD  FARMS 

BERKSHIRES 

30  Young  Sows  bred  to  Extra  Good  Boars  for 
Fall  farrow.  .Vverage  Weight  around  300  Un. 
Prices  range  froiu  $90  to  $200. 

~~)  Spring  Pigs,  both  sex,  sired  by  Branford 
Rival  i.eo,  Branford  Schoolmaster,  etc.  Prices 
.$40  and  up. 

Two  'Pried  Service  Boars. 

SATISFACTION  G  U  A  R  A  N  T  E  E  D  0  N  A  R  R  I  V  AL 

BRANFORD  FARMS 

Groton,  Connecticut 


V':'/ 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins 

$15  to  $20 
for  HIGH  GRADE  CALVES 

either  nex.  Express  paid  in 
lots  of  5.  40  largo  higli  grade 
and  .2  registered  Holstein 
cows  duo  ill  August  and  Sep- 
'  temker.  3.i  registered  heifers, 
1  to  2  years  old.  10  higli  grade 
heifei-M  and  registered  bulls. 

J.C.  REAGAN.TuIly.N.Y. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  FerSale 

1  nn  cows.  Tliey  are  good  size  and  large 

I  UU  produeei's, 

3n  l•'l■esh  and  nearby  springers.  Grade  Heifer 
U  calves.  Kegistero.1  Heifer  calves  and  Regist¬ 
ered  bull  calves.  .V Iso  service  bulls  all  ages.  If  you 
want  the  best  we  can  pleiuse  you. 

WEBSTER  &  WADSWORTH 

Dept.  Y  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Phone  14-F.S  Phone  43-F.2  McCraw 


Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 

9fin  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked  cows. 

tUU  A  number  are  recently  flesh  and  othei-s  due  to 
freshen  soon.  They  aro  lieavy  producers  and  will 
please  you. 

inn  huge,  well  bred  two  and  three  year  old  heifers 
lUU  bred  to  good  registered  H.  K.  bulls.  All  stock  sold 
with  a  full  guarantee.  Special  price  oit  car  load  lots. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  S  SON  Springdale  Farms,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

I’hono  111!  or  UTi!  M 


Maple  Lawn  Holsteins 

300  Registered  and  High  Grade  Holsteins.  50 
Holstein  heifers,  1  ween  to  1  year  of  age.  A.  R. 
().  cows  and  heifers  in  calf  to  OrmsbyJane 
King,  at  reasonable  prices. 

C.  W.  ELLIS.  Jr. 

Maple  Lawn  Farm  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


A  Flat  Pocket-book 

Outs  no  ice  as  our  prices  are  low.  Male  calves  half 
value.  Oows.  yearling  heifers  and  hei'ev  calves 
that  can’t  be  heat  for  quality  and  price.  Herd  sires 
are  top  noteliers.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  122- 
acre  alfalf.'i  farm  for  sale. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 
F.  H.  Rivenburgh,  R.d.  Stockbritlge,  New  York 


Letter  from  N.  R.  Field,  Newman,  Georgia: 
"Theso7U  arrived  safely  and  is  a  beauty.  The 
7vhole.  neighborhood  has  admired  her.”  Visitors 
always  welcome  here.  We  enjoy  answering 
questions  almost  as  well  as  selling  Berkshires. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.  V. 


Berkshires 

Young  pigs  our  specialty.  Spring  pigs  all  sold. 
Customers  well  pleased.  We  .-ire  now  booking 
orders  for  September  farrowed  pigs,  sired  by  the 
two  great  breeding  boars,  The  Grandson’s  Duke 
171000  and  Lakeside  Masterpiece  212448.  Regis¬ 
tered  and  delivered  free  of  charge.  For  good 
stock  write  ns.  H.  GRIMSHAW,  North  East,  P.i. 


SPRING  BOARS 

FROM 

Lord  Premier’s  Successor 

Dams,  with  stretch  and  quality. 

April  and  May  farrow,  $15.00. 

FRANK  DYKES,  Jr.,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


Wawonaissa  Berkshires 

VVe  offer  a  few  choice  Service 


Open  gilts 
Pig.s  from  6  to  10  weeks  old  ( both  sexes.) 

Wawonaissa  Farm,  Boonton,  N.  J. 

Superior  quetlity  at  reasonable  prices 


Stevens’  Farm 

HOLSTEINS 

}i  Ilol.stein  heifer  calves,  8b> 
and  $20  each,  two  calves  ami 
registered  bull  calf  for  SiX) 
Kegistered  heifer  and  bull 
c  Ives  all  ages. 

AH  from  h/ghproduciiig  dams 

PAUL  H.  STEVENS.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Public  Sale  of  Registered 

HOLSTEINS 

At  ITHACA,  New  York.  SEPTEMBER  18,  1917 

>‘ead  including  A  K  O.  cows,  springers  and  young 
Bto<-k.  lor  complete  list  address  0.  OwK.'t  C.vrm  v.v  Sec’y 

TOMPKINS  CO.  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
_ 306  E««t  State  Street.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. ) 

For  Salo-Entira Dairy  of  42 Fall  and  Wintor Cows 

Grade  Holsteinand  Jersey.  WM.  J. THOMSON.  Delhi.N.Y. 

Sandes  Pieteitje  Piersma  De  Kol 

358063,  It  2-yeAr-old  heifer  conihining  much  of  the 
bent  producing  and  TRANSMIHING  blood  of  the 
breed.  Moitly  white.  Plica  right.  Step  lively 
F.  H.  WOOD  .  Cortland.  nSw  Yo^k 

s^&P-REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

Cows,  Heifers  and  Calves 

A  fancy  sB-ains.  Cheap  to  close  estate. 

A.  M.  CFreen,  Estate,  Alfred  Station,  N.Y. 

EXTRA  CHOICE  BULL 

PELHAM  KING  PONTIAC  2ii3225.  born  Jan.  1.  1917.  Mostly 
white;  beautifully  marked.  Sire,  a  32-lb.  grandson 
of  King  of  the  Poutiacs.  Dam,  at  4  yrs..  20.10  lbs. 

F.  H.  WOOD  Cortland,  New  York 

High  Gcadj  HOLSTEIN  MLYES 

to»go.  Ship  an^here.  Purebred  registered  Hol- 
steins,  all  ages.  F.  H.  WOOD,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Must  Reduce  My  Herd  “/o'‘reg!  Hoisfein-Friesian 

CattlG  I  stnhiing  time.  All  agep, 

LAUREL  FARM,  J.  Grsnt  Morse,  Hamilton,  Mew  York 

Registered  Holstein  Heifer  8®rarg1uM.ear!*y'Ji-hite“;i^i 

Sired  by  Tidy  Abhekerk  Prince  Jewel 
l  ice,  «100,U9,  Oeo.  t’.  Howeix,  Spruce  Firm,  HowellS,  N.y! 
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Si6c  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


September  15,  1917 


Get  Rid  of  Worms 

Figure  how  much  if  s  worth  to  you  in  dollars  and  cents 
to  keep  your  hogs  free  from  worms.  Worms  prevent  thrift 
— retard  growth — rob  you  of  good,  high-priced  pork. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 

Drives  Out  ttie  Worms 

and  at  the  same  time  tones  and  conditions  the  system.  It 
enables  your  hogs  to  be  at  their  best — to  do  their  best 
You  take  no  chances.  My  Stock  Tonic  is  guaranteed.  You 
buy  it  at  an  honest  price,  from  my  dealer  in  your  town  who 
wiU  return  your  money  if  it  does  not  do  as  claimed. 

Why  F»ay  the  F*e<l«ailer  Xwicc  My  F*pflcc? 

25-fiC>.  Pail,  $2.00 ;  lOO-Ibi  Drum,  $6.50. 

Except  in  the  far  West,  South  and  Canada. 

Smaller  packages  in  proportion. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 

DR.  HESS  POULTRY  PAN-A-CE-A 

will  hein  your  beus  through  the  iSDoult. 


I 


Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant  Kills  Hog  Lice 


SAVE  YOUR  CORN  THIS  YEAR 


T^sAalllwn  Com  0*13 


FIRE-PROOF  —  RUT-PROOF—  WEATHER-PROOF 

A  Marshall  Corn  Crib  costs  no  more  than  the  old  style 
wooden  crib.  Built  of  perforated  galvanized  iron.  Lasts 
a  lifetime.  Easily  erected.  Furnishes  complete  protec¬ 
tion  against  rats,  birds,  fire,  mold  and  thieves.  Light¬ 
ning  or  weather  can’t  damage  your  crop.  Stops  waste, 
stops  loss  and  saves  you  big  money.  Ventilating  shaft 
makes  com  cure  better,  keep  drier,  free  from  mould. 

Many  sizes  and  styles  to  choose  from.  Prices  surprisingly  low. 

SEND  FOR  lUV  BIG  FRtt  CaTRLOG— TODAY 

A  post  card  will  bring  it.  Where  more  convenient  for  pur¬ 
chaser  we  will  ship  crib  at  once  with  payment  after  harvest.  Address 

John  0.  OverhoU.Pres.  IRON  GRIB  &  BIN  CO.,  B0X125  Woostsr,  Ohio 


SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

With  INCLOSEt)  MOTOR 
Keeping  OUT  DUST  a^  ^AIN  -  Keeping  IN  OIL 

SPLASH  OIUNG 

SYSTEM  i  >  Constantly  Flooding 

Every  Bearing  With 
Oii.NakesItPumptn 

OIL  SUPPLY  -  TheUghtestBreeze 

REPLENISHED  ^  '  And  Prevents  Wear 

ONLY  ONCE  A  YEAR 

DOUBLE  GEARS  —  Each  Carrying  Half  the  Load 
Every  feature  desirable  in  a  windmill  In  the' 
AUTO-OILED  AERMOTOR 
Gasoline  Engines  —  Pumps —Tanks 
Water  Supply  Goods— Steel  Frame  Saws 
WniTt  AERMOTOR  CO.  2500  12th  St..  Chicago 


MINERAL.’ 


imiBB. 

over 


HEAVE^«. 

.COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free _ 

S3  Pa<‘kage  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
I'Bck.  SI  Package  sufiicient,  for  ordinary  cases. 
HHIERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  4bT  Fourth  Ave.,  Plrtsburg.  Fa 


WELL 


DRILLING 

PAYS 


WELL 


Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St.  Ithaca,  N.  T. 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


I  THE  SAFE,  EFFECTIVE  BLACKLEG  VACCINE 

WHY  TAKE  CHANCES 

WHEN  BLACKLEGOIDS  AND  A  LITTLE  LABOR  WILL  HELP  YOU 
PREVENT  LOSS  FROM  THIS  FATAL  DISEASE. 

NO  DOSE  TO  MEASURE  NO  LIQUID  TO  SPILL 
NO  STRING  TO  ROT 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLETS  ON  BLACKLEG  AND  HOW  TO  PREVENT  IT 


Dept.  of  Animal 
Industry 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 


DETROIT, 
MICHIGAN 


Silo  and  Feeding  Notes 


The  Loghouse  Silo 

I  saw  an  article  in  The  R,  N.-T.  a 
I  short  time  ago  in  regard  to  a  loghouse 

I  silo.  Will  you  give  me  a  little  informa- 

I  tion  in  regard  to  this  style  of  silo?  Do 
I  you  think  it  would  bulge  in  the  center  if 
built  14  ft.  square  witb  the  comers  cut 
I  off  ou  the  inside?  As  I  under.stand  it, 

I  these  silos  are  built  by  spiking  2x4’s  on 

j  top  of  eacli  other  with  tar  between.  Am 
i  correct?  c.  R.  D. 

Manlius,  N.  i. 

I  am  not  certain  which  of  the  two  silos 
this  correspondent  imiuires  about.  One 
is  the  square  silo,  built  elevator  fa.shion ; 
the  other  an  eight-square  octagonal  one, 
I  both  built  alike  of  2x4  s  spiked  onto  each 
other.  Sinc-e  the  price  of  lumber  has  gone 
soaring,  neither  is  now  nmeh  inquired 
about,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  either 
fulfills  all  requirements  of  strength,  and 
solidity.  With  the  “loghouse”  plan,  I 
would  suggest  that  the  size  be  increased 
to  14x18  ft.,  and  make  two  pits  9x14  by 
putting  in  a  pai-tition  of  2x4'.s,  building 
it  into  the  walls  as  the  structure  is  being 
built.  This  would  add  greatly  to  the 
holding  capacitj’  of  your  silo,  a  thing  you 
would  never  regret,  and  “Ilooverize” 
your  farm  operations  at  the  same  time. 

If  by  the  loghouse  plan  the  octagonal 
silo  is  referred  to,  it  has  a  gi-eat  strength, 
and  no  amount  of  silage  can  bulge  the 
walls  outward  if  well  spiked  and  the  cor¬ 
ners  cut  in  with  a  close  fit,  each  layer  of 
the  2x4 ’.s  cut  to  cover  the  lap.  In  the 
first  mentioned  plan,  the  corners  can  be 
filled  with  a  three-cornered  piece,  but 
with  the  other  the  interior  will  be  so  near 
round  none  will  be  necessary.  J.  G. 


Tightening  Hoops  on  Round  Silo 

If  the  inquirer  who  asks  about  securing 
a  round  silo,  wdth  iron  hoops  from  getting 
“slack”  in  the  Summer,  and  possibly  col¬ 
lapsing,  will  have  some  %xr{-inch  strips 
.sawed  h-om  a  green  log  of  either  elm  or 
I  oak  and  get  0  and  8-penny  nails  and  then 
proceed  as  follow'S,  there  will  be  little 
trouble  in  the  futTire  with  staves  shrink¬ 
ing,  hoops  losing  their  pinch,  _  and  silos 
warping  out  of  true,  or  collapsing  entire¬ 
ly.  Tighten  up  the  iron  hoops  until  snug, 
and  then  nail  on  these  strips  below  three 
of  the  hoops  where  the  most  strain  comes. 
Nail  on  a  strip  on  the  outside  of  the  silo, 
putting  a  six-penny  nail  in  to  each  stave. 
Then  cover  this  strip  with  another  strip, 
giving  a  four-foot  lap  at  the  splice.  Nail 
on  this  strip  with  the  8-penny  nails,  using 
two  to  each  stave,  but  at  the  edges.  As 
a  wooden  hoop  never  expands,  or  short¬ 
ens,  the  staves  are  hekl  securely  in  place 
and  “snug,”  the  wood  hoops  cannot  ex- 
-pand,  or  the  others  drop  by  them,  the 
silo  will  always  be  rigid,  and  there  will 
be  very  little  further  use  for  the  iron 
hoops.  J.  G. 


Corn  Fodder  in  Silo 

I  expect  to  use  a  hiisker  and  shredder 
to  harvest  the  com.  Would  the  shredded 
stalks  keep  in  the  silo,  if  dry?  I  have 
a  big  barn  floor  available."  Would  you 
advise  how  the  shredded  stalks  are  stored 
to  keep  in  good  wholesome  condition  for 
feeding  during  the  Winter? 

New  York.  w.  s. 

In  years  past  we  have  had  many  re¬ 
ports  from  people  who  have  tried  this. 
Some  are  favorable,  but  the  majority  seem 
to  think  that,  considering  the  cost  of 
handling  the  fodder  into  the  silo  and  out 
again,  it  is  cheaper  to  feed  the  dry 
fodder.  The  silo  adds  no  value  to  the 
fodder,  although  a  little  more  of  it  may 
be  eaten.  If  you  try  it  be  sure  to  add 
water  enough  to  moisten  the  fodder  as 
it  is  put  in,  and  pack  it  down  hard  in 
the  silo.  We  should  prefer  to  put  the 
fodder  into  a  box  or  tank,  pour  in  hot 
water  and  let  it  steam  for  12  hours. 
Then  feed  with  a  little  molasses  added. 


Cheapening  Grain  Ration 

I  have  a  herd  of  about  15  cows,  six 
Jerseys,  five  Guernseys  and  four  grades; 
their  average  weight  900  to  1,000  pounds. 
Our  pasture  is  good,  feed  oon.siderable  in 
barn,  green  Alfalfa  and  corn  fodder.  All 
cows  are  in  good  condition  and  milking 
from  10  to  15  quarts;  all  fresh  during 
March  and  April.  Running  water  is  before 
them  all  the  time.  In  the  Winter  we  have 
silage,  turnips,  beets  and  good  hay,  Tim¬ 
othy  and  clover.  Cows  have  all  they  can 
eat.  Can  you  give  me  a  grain  ration  that 
an  ignorant  man  can  mix,  without  too 
many  ingredients,  and  one  that  costs  the 
least  money?  We  buy  all  grain  and  our 
freight  is  high.  Can  you  recommend 
any  prepared  mixture  that  will  meet  all 
requirements  and  need  no  additional  ^in¬ 
gredients  to  make  it  a  balanced  ration? 

Massachusetts.  g.  e.  g. 

This  coming  Fall  and  Winter  I  should 
feed  cows  about  30  lbs.  silage  per  head 
per  day  and  all  the  hay  they  will  clean 


up.  When  roots  are  fed  the  silage  can  be 
cut  down  and  fed  once  a  day,  and  roots 
once  a  day.  The  grain  proposition  is  a 
gamble.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  the 
grains,  other  than  corn  and  wheat  prod¬ 
ucts,  will  go  still  higher,  and  the  time  to 
buy  is  now.  The  large  crop  of  corn  that 
is  reported  may  let  us  see  cheaper  corn, 
and  if  the  government  fixes  the  jirice  of 
wheat,  wheat  products,  such  as  bran  and 
middlings,  may  be  cheaper  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  that  for  the  present  it 
is  advisable  to  buy  from  hand  to  mouth 
of  these  feeds.  If  your  hay  has  consid¬ 
erable  clover  in  it  and  your  silage  comes 
on  well,  I  should  try  it,  feeding  less 
grain,  .say  a  pound  to  four  or  five  pounds 
of  milk.  You  can  afford  to  take  slightly 
less  production  if  the  cost  of  maintaining 
normal  milk  flow  is  greater  than  the  re¬ 
ceipts  for  same.  h.  f.  j. 


The  Home  Dressmaker 

Continued  from  page  1091. 

dark  blue  serge,  very  simple,  but  smart¬ 
looking.  It  is  merely  a  straight  skirt 
gathered  to  a  plain  waist  that  is  fast- 
eneti  down  the  front  with  silk  ball  but¬ 
tons.  The  bishop  sleeves  have  deep  turn¬ 
back  cuffs  of  white  linen  edged  with  a 
line  of  colored  stitching,  and  there  is  a 
deep  Puritan  collar  to  match,  with  a 
little  bow  of  narrow  black  velvet  in 
the  front.  At  the  left  side  of  the  skirt 
there  is  a  little  pocket  embroidered  with 
a  flower  in  colored  wool.  The  close  little 
hat  is  of  colored  satin,  with  a  fancy 
plaque  of  colored  silk  in  front.  A  child’s 
dress  of  thi.s  character  may  be  finished 
very  attractively  with  collar  and  cuffs  of 
unbleached  crash  toweling,  having  the 
hems  finished  with  a  line  of  colored  em¬ 
broidery,  chainstitch,  featherstitch  or 
French  knots  connected  by  Kensington 
stitch.  Similar  acceasories  will  be  at¬ 
tractive  for  a  young  girl’s  dress  of  serge 
or  plaid  woolen  and  will  be  inexpensive 
and  serviceable. 

Autumn  Styues.— Skirts  are  likely  to 
be  narrow ;  the  Autumn  jacket  suits  now 
shown  have  straight  lines,  and  are  less 
fus.sy  m  style  than  last  Winter,  though 
there  is  promise  of  much  braiding  in  the 
trimmings.  An  elaborate  jacket  suit  is 
always  a  mistake  where  it  must  be  worn 
for  several  seasons,  only  we  usually  find 
that  the  very  plain  “.strictly  tailored” 
suits  are  among  the  more  expensive  ones, 
except  at  special  sales.  Separate  and 
suit  coats  reflect  military  nimlels.  An 
extensive  use  of  fur  is  promised.  The 
general  outline  of  suits  and  dresses  is  to 
be  slim,  with  slender  but  loose  waist 
line.  Chemise  dresses,  either  a  sleeveless 
tunic  worn  over  a  very  narrow  slip  of 
.another  material,  or  a  continuous  gar¬ 
ment  from  neck  to  hem,  with  a  loose 
girdle,  are  to  remain  a  favorite  style. 

Colors  a::d  M.vterials. — All  shades 
of  red  and  crimson  are  promised  popular¬ 
ity.  _  Indian  rc'd,  a  very  rich  shade,  and 
flamingo  are  .seen  among  new  importa¬ 
tions;  one  combination  noted  was  a  slip 
of  Indian  red  pongee,  with  a  chemise 
tuniic  of  beige  Georgette  crepe.  There 
are  many  soft  shades  of  light  blue,  and 
also  the  darker  blue  that  always  re¬ 
mains  in  fashion.  Duvetyn,  gabardine 
and  velours  are  likely  to  be  as  popular 
as  last  Winter,  while  all  sorts  of  crepe 
is  to  be  in  high  favor. 

Autumn  Blouses. — A  great  many  of 
the  crepe  de  chine  and  Georgette  blouses 
are  slip-on  styles,  put  on  over  the  head, 
the  front_  being  plain.  There  is  a  soft 
new  orchid  shade  Jhat  is  very  pretty  in 
such  waists,  though  the  flesh  pink  con¬ 
tinues  to  hold  favor,  and  there  are  also 
attractive  blouses  of  cyclamen  pink  and 
silvery  shades  of  blue.  Blouses  of  chif¬ 
fon  velvet  are  seen  in  both  street  and 
evening  shades,  also  plain  tailored  models 
of  Roman-striped  taffeta. 

Dress  Accessories. — Smocks  of  Jap¬ 
anese  crepe,  pink.  rose,  light  and  dark 
bine,  trimmed  with  hand  stitching,  are 
attractive,  and  very  useful  for  wear  with 
.separate  skirts. 

Large  picturesque  hats  of  black  velvet, 
or  plush  crowns  Avith  velvet  brims  are 
shown  among  new  millinery.  The  foreign 
models  show  a  preference  for  rather  high 
crowns  and  narroAv  brims,  but  the  aver¬ 
age  American  buyer  seems  to  prefer  a 
wider  brim,_  except  in  the  case  of  toques, 
which  remain  small.  This  Summer  velvet 
hats  have  not  been  worn  early  in  the 
"season,  as  during  the  past  two  seasons. 

Imitation  filet  laee  is  a  favorite  trim¬ 
ming,  but  there  seems  an  increasing  taste 
for  Irish  crochet. 

Fancy  girdles  of  braid,  passementerie 
and  beadfj  are  supplanting  the  fancy 
metal  girdles  that  have  Iieen  in  vogue. 
The  “chemise”  style  of  dress  calls  for  a 
girdle,  which  becomes  part  of  the  trim¬ 
ming. 


While  Avalking  along  the  street  an 
epileptic  dropped  in  a  fit  and  was  quickly 
rushed  to  the  hospital.  Upon  removing 
his  coat  one  of  the  nur.ses  found  a  piece 
of  paper  pinned  to  the  lining,  on  Avhich 
was  written :  “This  is  to  inform  the 
house  surgeon  that  this  i.s  just  a  case  of 
plain  fit — not  appendicitis,  Mj’  appen¬ 
dix  has  already  been  removed  twice.” 
— Credit  Lost. 
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Notes  from  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets 

204  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City 


Septembeb  6.  1917. 

Eggs. — Xeiu-by  hennery  eggs  tirm. 
Quality  variable.  Extra  fancy  large  white, 
62c  to  54c ;  hennery  brown,  4Gc  to  49c ; 
nearby  gathered  white,  42c  to  4()C.  To 
avoid  loss  from  breakage,  use  new  cases 
with  N ..  1  flats  and  tillers.  I'lace  excel¬ 
sior  on  top  and  bottom  of  case.  Always 
candle  your  eggs  before  shipping  and 
do  not  pack  cracked  eggs. 

Butter. — Market  higher.  Best  cream¬ 
ery,  48  %c  to  44i^c;  prime  to  fancy, 
42i^c  to  481/4C;  fancy  Eastern  dairy,  4ic 
to  42c;  Eastern  dairy  in  mixed  packages, 
37e  to  40e. 

Live  I’ouetry. — In  liberal  supply. 
Market  firm.  Fowls,  2.6c  to  27c;  old 
roosters.  17e  to  18c;  Leghorn  broilers, 
28c  to  80c ;  colored  broilers,  80c  to  82c ; 
State  ducks,  18c  to  20c;  Long  Island, 
22c  to  28c ;  geese,  loe  to  Kic ;  I've  rab¬ 
bits,  20c. 

I.iVE  Calves  and  Hogs. — Fancy  calves 
10(r  to  17c!;  gooel  to  prime,  1.6%c  to  16c; 
common,  L8Vec  to  14%c;  buttermilks, 
.$9.75  to  .$10;  yearlings,  .$8.50  to  .$9;  live 
hogs,  17c  to  19c. 

Dressed  C^alves  and  Dressed  Pork. 
— In  light  supply.  Market  Arm.  Fancy 
white-meat«‘d  c.alves,  24c  to  2.6c;  good  to 
l)rime,  20c  to  24c;  common,  18c  to  19c; 
buttennilks,  15c  to  Itic;  dia^ssed  hogs,  28c 
to  25(.‘ ;  roasting  pigs,  28c  to  25c. 

Peaches. — In  heavy  supply.  Jersey 
I'ilberta,  .$1  to  .$1.50  per  carrier.  Some 
pool’  and  over-ripe  stock  sold  as  low 
as  75c.  Fancy  Elbertas,  $1.75  to  .$2; 
Belh'  of  Ha..  75c  to  .$1.50  cai-rier.  Best 
Delaware  and  Maryland  sold  at  .$1.00  to 
.$L.60.  New  York  State  Carmans  in  bas¬ 
kets,  50(;  to  70c. 

I'EARS. — ('lapp’s  Favorites,  f.incy,  $4.50 
to  $6.25  per  bbl.  In  baskets,  $1..60  to 
.$2.50  each.  Average  run  of  Clapps  in 
barrels  .$5.  .lerse.v  Bartletts  in  bushel 
baskets,  .$]..60  to  .$2.50;  B.41e  .$8..60  to 
.$5  bbl.;  Kiert’er  Southern,  $1.50  to  .$2.50; 
Bi'urre  Clairgeau,  Delaware,  ,$1..60  to 
.$2.50;  New  Y^ork  State  Bartletts,  .$5.00 
to  $6.50  barrel. 

Plxtms. — Maryland  and'  Delaware,  75c 
to  $1.50.  carrier;  New  \"ork  St.ate,  8-lb. 
ba.sket,  25c  to  50(*;  Delaware  and  Mary¬ 
land  peach  basket,  75c  to  $1  ;  Delaware 
and  Maryland,  20-lb.  basket,  50c  to  76c. 

Crapes. — (fliampion,  crate,  6.6c  to  75c; 
Moore’s  Early,  7.6c  to  90c;  Worden,  75c 
to  00c;  Delawan',  $1.25  to  .$1..60;  Black, 
4-lb.  basket,  9c  to  12c. 

Appj.es. — Ai)ples  in  fair  supply  and 
good  fruit  selling  freely.  Cood  demand 
for  crab  apples.  Wealthy,  bbl.,  ,$2.50  to 
.$5 ;  1  Jutchess.  .$2..60  to  .$5 ;  Cravenstein, 
.$2.50  to  .$4.50;  Summer  .Pippin,  .$2.,60 
to  ,$4 ;  Northwestern  Creen'‘ng,  bu.  bas¬ 
ket,  $2  to  $2J15;  Green  cooking  apples, 
50c  to  ,$1.75  basket.  Large  crab  apples, 
bbl.,  $4  to  $6;  bushel  baskets,  7.6(;  to 
$1.25  each. 

Potatoes. — .Jersey  round,  bbl.,  .$2.50 
to  .1:8;  No.  2,  .$1..60  to  .$2  bbl.;  Long 
I.sland  No.  1,  .$8.25  to  .$.8.75;  No.  2, 
|2.25  to  .$2.50;  Norfolk  No.  1,  .$2.25  to 

Onions. — ('ontinue  linn  for  sound 
stock.  Long  Island,  bbl.,  .$8  to  .$4.25; 
Jersey  white  and  yellow,  .$1  to  .$2,25  bu. 
bkt. ;  .Jersey  red,  .$1  to  .$1.2.6;  Orange 
County  red,  100-lb.  bag,  $1.75  to  $2.50; 
Orange  (kiunty  yellow.  75c  to  ,$1..60; 
Orange  C’ounty  white,  $1  to  $1.75  bas¬ 
ket. 

\  EGET.Mtr.ES. — Beans — In  liberal  sup¬ 
ply,  few  fancy,  poor  beans  low.  Buffalo 
wax  and  gi-eeu,  50e  to  $1.25  bushel; 
Jersey  wax  and  green,  50c  to  $1.50  bas¬ 
ket ;  Long  Island  wax  and  green.  50e  to 
$1  bag.  (hibhar/e — 75e  to  $1.25,  Jxing 
Island.  Carrots — Bbl.  $1.75  to  ,$2..60. 
Cetera — New  York  State.  .$2  to  .$4,  crate. 
Cauliitower — I.ong  Island,  bbl.,  .$2  to 
$2.50.  ^  Coni — New  York  State,  100,  $1 
to  .$1  .;>().  Cueunihrrs — Albany  County, 
bbl.  .$2.50  to  .$8;  7,6c  to  ,$1.50  per  bushel; 
Maryland  and  Delaware,  ,60c  to  75c. 
J^<J0  Plant — Jersey,  box  50c  to  85<l  T.et- 
tuee — Orange  County,  2-doz.  crate,  50<?  to 
.$1.,60;  Orange  County,  basket,  2.6c  to  75e, 
Lima  Beaus — Jersey,  $2  basket.  Okra — 
Jersey,  bushel,  $1.25  to  $2.25.  Peas — 
Buffalo,  bu.,  .60c  to  .$2..60.  New  York 
State,  bu.,  7.6c  to  ,$2.  J.ong  Island 
telephone,  bag,  25c  to  $1.7.6.  Tomatoes — 
,60<,*  to  .$1.2.6  per  crate. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 


(Continued  from  page  1078) 

(iOOD  TRADE  l.N  VEGETABLES, 
turnips  at  $1.25  seem  rather  low.  Pota¬ 
toes,  too,  appear  s.-igging  aw.ay  steadily 
from  the.  fairl.y  good  level  they  have  been 
holding.  “It  has  been  a  fairly  good  selling 
season,  on  tJie  whole.”  rem.arki'd  Gnstin 
A  .Saumlcj-s.  “Most  of  the  stuff  has  gone 
;is  well  as  could  be  exjiected  after  the 
siiecijil  (‘Iforts  to  increase  proiluction. 
Once  in  a  while  the  market  was  stuck  on 
lettuce,  beans,  corn,  etc.,  but  tlnue  was 
good  recovery  except  with  <-abbage  which 
still  drags,  although  the  crop  is  (»f  fine 
quality.  We  quote:  C<'rn  59  to  tiOc  per 


box  for  white  and  TOc  for  yellow ;  cab¬ 
bage,  .60  to  75c  bbl. ;  cauliflower,  50c  to 
$1  box ;  carrots,  $1.50 ;  beets,  75c  to  $1 ; 
parsnips,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  radishes,  75c  to  .$1 ; 
egg  turnips,  75c;  cuke.s,  50c  to  $1;  egg 
plant,  .$1..60;  shell  beans,  $1  to  $1.50; 
string  beans,  $1.85  to  $1.75 ;  lettuce,  75c 
to  $1 ;  sugar  pumpkins,  75c ;  peppers, 
75c ;  red  cabbage,  75c.  Savoy  cabbage  is 
75e  bbl.  Celery  is  7,6c  per  doz.  and  Win¬ 
ter  s<iuas‘h  ranges  from  $1  bbl.  for  com¬ 
mon  ^larrow  to  $1.75  for  best  Turban.” 
Some  Southern  squash  is  selling  as  low  as 
50e  bbl.  The  preceding  figures  quoted  are 
for  native  produce.  Native,  Conn.  Val¬ 
ley  and  York  State  onions  sell  on  basis 
of  about  $1.65  bu.  White  pickling  onions 
bring  $4,  but  small  yellow  culls  of  same 
size  sell  at  .$2  or  less.  Tomatoes  have  a 
wide  range,  not  many  bringing  $2  and 
othei'S  down  to  $1.  A  few  green  toma¬ 
toes  at  7.6c  to  $1.  Field  beaus  are  slow 
and  draggy.  Fowle,  Hibbard  &  Co., 
large  dealers,  quote  N.  Y'.  Pea  at  $8  bu., 
Californias  $8.50,  Y’'ellow  Eyes  $8,  Red 
Kidneys  $7.25.  They  report  acreage  of 
new  crop  large,  but  yield  uneven,  and 
advance  contracts  asserted  to  have  been 
made  at  $11  to  .$1,3  per  100  lbs.” 

POTATOES  WORKING  LOWER. 

As  the  main  digging  season  approaches 
there  is  the  usual  sagging  off  of  potato 
values.  I’rices  ai’e  already  pretty  well 
down  in  distant  shijiping  sections.  Un- 
ripenes-s  and  rot  are  handicaps  of  some  of 
the  Northern  arrivals,  fjaid  A.  F.  Ileald 
&  Co. :  “The  Ma'ne  crop  looks  like  a  50 
per  cent,  yield  because  of  rust  and  rot  in 
many  places.  Many  of  the  early  ship¬ 
ments  do  not  stand  up  well,  having  more 
or  less  rot  and  being  soft  and  gx’een. 
'J'here  is  very  little  sound  Maine  stock 
yet.  They  sell  on  a  basis  of  90  to  95c  in 
bulk  at  the  freight  yards.  New  .Jerseys 
are  ,$2.50  per  bag  here  or  $1  bu.  at  ship¬ 
ping  stations.  N.atives  .are  g<x>d  quality 
and  bring  $1.25  with  sah's  in  a  jobbing 
way  at  $1.40  to  $1.50.  The  potato  mar¬ 
ket  acts  as  if  it  might  work  lower.” 

I  RI  ITS  IN  RIUSK  DEMAND. 

All  kinds  of  fruit  sell  actively.  Poaches, 
however,  are  lower  because  of  the  liberal 
supjily  from  many  sources.  Not  many 
native  peaches  br'ng  over  50c  per  iiff-qt. 
crate  or  basket.  Penn  white  are  .$1.50  to 
$1.75  bu.  .and  southern  $1.25  to  .$2  car¬ 
rier.  The  abundance  of  peaches  lessens 
the  call  for  pears  which  are  in  light  sup¬ 
ply  and  range  from  $1.50  to  .$2  bu.  Very 
few  native  plums  are  in.  Wild  grapes 
started  at  .$4  bu.  and  soon  dropped  to  a 
range  of  .$l.iW  to  .$8.  N.  Y.  grapes  are 
75cr  to  .$1.2.6  carrier.  Blueberries  are 
mostly  soft  now  and  range  from  1.6  to 
22c.  A  few,  mostl.y  unr:p(>,  poorly  colored 
Cape  cranberries  sold  at  $2  to  $8.50  crate. 

.U’PLE  SITUATIO.N  qiTITE  PROMISING. 

AVhile  opinions  ar<*  unsettled  about  the 
jirice  outlook  for  tlu^  main  crop  of  ap¬ 
ples,  sentiment  is  being  htdjied  by  the 
good  m.arket  for  the  early  kinds.  Asi  high 
as  $8.50  per  box  was  paid  for  sonui  very 
fancy  Astrachans.  Good  to  choice 
Gravenstein,  Williams,  Duchess  bring .$2 
to  .$8  box.  The  barrel  price  for  leading 
kinds  is  $8  to  $5.  Those  at  lowm-  prices 
are  mostly  culls  and  windfalls,  or  unpop¬ 
ular  varieties.  Dealers  are  talking  a  good 
deal  about  the  Winter  croji  but  seem 
afraid  of  the  level  started  by  the  early 
kinds*.  Regarding  the  crop  E.  W.  .T. 
Hearty,  rejuited  largely  responsible  for 
eastern  estimate  for  the  secret  report  of 
the  International  Apple  Shippers’  Asso- 
tiation,  says:  “Present  pro.spects  indicate 
a  yield  i*ractically  the  same  as  last  year. 
8'he  shortage  in  the  ban-id  apple  section 
will  be  offset  by  incre.-ised  «iuantities  of 
box  ajiples  ui  the  Pacific  Northwest.  All 
p»‘titions  seeking  removal  or  modification 
of  the  embargo  on  ai>ples  in  England  have 
been  denied,  and  any  thought  for  the 
pr(!sent,  at  least,  of  apples  being  shiiiped 
from  America  must  be  dismissed  from  our 
calculation.” 

Man.v  I'onsider  tlrs  crop  e.stimiite  too 
liberal:  P.  H.  Wall  &  Co.,  “From  re- 
pors  coming  to  us,  xve  conclude  the  yield 
in  this  section  is  less  than  one-half  that  of 
last  year,  but  quality  is  much  bettor.” 
Kinney  &  I'o.,  “'The  Vermont  crop  is  light 
and  size  of  fruit  a  little  btdow  what  it 
should  be.  If  the  lu  ict?  starts  above  .$2.50, 
the  market  will  be  danerous  to  buy  for 
storage  bec.uise  there  will  probabl.y  be  no 
large  exports.  Lord  A  SjxMicer,  “it  is  re- 
erted  there  are  western  buyers  in  Blaine 
,  g  .$.8,  ,$.8.25  and  even  .>4  for  Bald¬ 
wins.  One  of  our  shippers  reported  he  was 
offered  $8.25,  but  gave  us  first  chance  at 
that  iirice.  We  told  him  to  let  ’em  have 
’em.  We  have  noticed  that  when  crazy 
buyers  work  the  ju-ice  up  fo  .$.8,  there  are 
usually  heavy  losse.s.  liven  $2.50  is  close 
to  the  foolline.  We  h:ive  bought  .a  1,100 
bbl.  orchard  at  .$2.25  and  think  it  plenty 
high  enough.”  ’Phis  was  about  the  only 
local  sale  reported,  but  others  have  bu.v- 
ers  out  in  the  country  and  many  deals 
will  be  put  through  quickly  as  soon  as 
price  levels  are  better  established. 

G(K)I)  NIARKET  FOR  BUTTER  AND  CHEESE. 

Dtuuitnd  for  all  gi-ades  of  butter  seems 
good,  conshlering  the  high  price,  and  the 
miirk(‘t  shows  abilit.y  to  hold  every  ad- 
vanci'.  Noi  tliern  tub  creamery  extra  sells 
at  4.81,.;C,  firsts  at  41  to  42e  and  Dairy 
ninges  from  .8f)  fo  41c.  Receipts  are 
moder.-ite.  Aicording  to  Gohlsmith,  Wall 
A  (’<)..  “’I'lie  m.irket  is  iqi  l/ic,  with  good 
deniiiml  and  light  receiiffs.  High  price 
of  milk  lessens  the  make  of  butter. 
(Quality  is  good  for  the  smison.  There  is 
some  imiuiry  for  export,  but  few  sales, 


at  least  not  from  this  market.  Cheese  is 
bringing  good  prices,  largely  on  specu¬ 
lative  buying.  A  few  sales  have  been 
made  to  Government  agents.  Cheese  is  a 
war  ration,  butter  is  not,  hence  cheese 
gains  at  tmies  on  the  usual  ratio  of  the 
two  in  the  market.”  York  State  extras  are 
quoted  24  to  25c. 

LIVE  STOCK  AT  BRIGHTON. 

I.ive  hogs  have  been  a  leading  f(>ature 
at  the  local  stockyards  for  some  time  be¬ 
cause  of  the  high,  but  fluctuating  market, 
sonuwhat  in  line  with  western  quotations, 
i’rices  are  now  up  to  19e  for  best  stock 
and  from  that  doivn  to  18e  for  thin,  coarse 
stock.  Lightweights  are  wanted  if  well 
finished.  Dressed  hogs  are  quoted  at  2.8c. 
Supply  of  hogs  does  not  respond  to  the 
high  market,  probably  because  the  greater 
part  of  the  grown  stock  in  New  England 
has  been  sold.  Beef  cattle,  cows  and  lambs 
sell  about  as  last  quoted.  Milch  cows 
arriving  seem  mainly  culls  which  were 
not  wanted  on  the  farm  and  are  not 
eagerly  sought  for  here.  Hence  the  gen¬ 
eral  market  is  slow  for  the  $50  to  $85 
cows.  There  are  some,  however,  selling 
well  above' ,$100  or  even  to  $1.60. 

LIGHT  RECEIPTS  OF  EGGS. 

Shipments  of  eggs  are  well  below  those 
of  the  corresponding  time  last  year,  but 
demand  has  been  sharply  reduced,  at  least 
for  nearby,  because  of  the  high  price. 
The  market  recovered  well  from  the  recent 
drop  of  10  cents,  but  is  not  back  to  the 
highest.  Dealers  _  have  much  to  say  of 
their  shipiiei-s  going  out  of  busine.ss  on 
account  of  feeil  costs.  Cold  storage  eggs 
now  show  a  good  profit  and  are  being 
taken,  out  to  a  moderate  extent.  Said  a 
Chatham  Street  dealer:  “When  hennerys 
went  to  62  cents,  many  retailers  shifted 
to  Western  eggs  and  these  have  improved 
somewhat  in  price.  Hennerys  are  now 
58  cents  and  Avestern  prime  fir.sts,  4,6 
cents.  The  market  is  hard  to  forecast, 
because  prices  are  at  a  level  where  the 
usual  late  Fall  rise  might  almost  stop 
the  demand.” 

POULTRY  MARKET  STRONG. 

The  .Jewish  holidays  from  the  middle 
to  the  last  of  the  month  help  give  a 
strong  tone  to  the  poultry  market.  Re- 
ceijits  are  well  cle.-imsl  up.  Live  foAvLs 
are  24  rents  ami  chickens  2.6'  cents. 
Dressed  Northern  poultry  seems  in  light 
supply  and  good  ffiwls  bring  28  rents, 
broilers,  80  cents  and  d^^-lb.  roasters  35 
<-ents.  Large,  plunq)  live  fowls  are  selling 
well  to  Jewish  buyers.  Shipments  should 
be  timed  to  arrive  four  days  before  the 
holidays.  The  light  supply  of  fresh  killed 
poultry  is  helping  dealers  clear  out  the 
trouble-surplus  from  cold  stor;ige, 

MEATH  AVEIJ[.  SOLD  UP. 

Prices  iire  high,  but  enough  people 
s<‘em  able  to  pay,  and  movst  lines  of  fresh 
ine.it.s  are  kept  sold  up.  Best  Western 
beef  is  above  22c,  and  young  western  cow 
beef  is  18  to  Kic.  T.  H.  Wheeler  A  Co. 
quote,  “Nativ(*  veal,  14  to  20c;  some 
fancys  a  little  higher,  3'iiore  Is  much  less 
trouble  from  heat  now.  Lainb.s  are  18 
to  26c,  sheep  ami  yearlings  IN  to  ”()c.” 

G.  B.  F. 


for  it  to  slack  or  strain  it.  We  just  mixed  the 
Carbola  with  cold  water.  In  less  than  five  min- 
utesit  was  ready— and  it  went  through  the  spray¬ 
er  without  any  clogging.  It  went  on  fine  with  the 
brush  too.  The  next  day  it  rains  we  will  use  what 
is  left  to  paint  the  chicken  houses  and  cellars.” 

Carbota  keeps— doesn’t  spoil  by  standing,  Hake  your 
stable  sanitary  and  orignt,  clean  sod  sttiactive  with 


^  Pa\nV 


A  FINELY  POWDBTIEO  mineral  pfjrmontcoinbinadwfth 
a  germicide  20  tSmea  fltrontrer  than  carbolic  acid.  Not 
poisonous  or  canetic.  Uaed  b7  thousands  of  farmors. 

Dries  out  a  Pure  White 

Will  not  blister,  flaka  or  peel.  No  Of*or  to  taint  milk. 
Kiila infectious  disease  tfemae,  IIcop  mites. etc. 
10 lbs.  (to  gals.).  $1.00  and  postage* 

20  lbs.  (20  gals.),  $2.00  delivered* 

SO  lbs.  (SO  gals,),  $4.00  delivered* 

Trial  package,  that  covers  260  aguaro  feet,  and  deacrip* 
tive  booklet  for  26c  poatpafd. 

Get  eomc/rom  deader.  If  ho  has  neno^  ssndyovT 
order  direct  tcith  his  namo* 


Carbola  Chemical  Company 
7  East  42nd  St.  Dept.  R,  New  York  City 


HEAVI  pUTI 

Kerosene  and  Gasoline  Engines 


SAVE  MONEY.  BUY  NOW 

HEAAT  DU'n  KEROSENE  ENGINES  Save  You 
Money.  They  are  safei-  to  operate  thiui  Gasoline 
engines  and  you  can  operate  them  at  half  ihe  cost  of 
gasoline.  Kerosene  costs  about  10  to  12  cts.,  gasoline 
over  twice  that.  HEAVI  DUTI  ENGINES  work  as  weU 
on  Gasoline  as  on  Kerosene,  use  wliichever  fuel  you 
pi-efer,  you  are  not  bound  to  use  Kerosene  if  you 
don’t  want  to,  as  the  HEAVI  DUTI  works  better  on 
Gasoline  tlian  any  other  Gasoline  engine,  but  it  also 
works  on  Kerosene  which  a  Gasoline  engine  will  not 
do.  Save  money,  get  more  iwjwer  and  better  results. 
Buy  the  HEAVI  DUTI  Kerosene  engine.  Buy  now. 
SPEl’lAL  PBICE  IF  YOU  ABB  THE  FIRST  BUYER 
IN  YOUR  LOOAI.ITY.  CATALOG  FREE, 

202  Fulton  Street  New  York  City 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO.. 


TheSPLITDORF Plug  isdifferentfrom all  porce- 
lain  plugs  in  this  —  the  insulation  is  made  of  im¬ 
ported  India  rul^  mica  which  will  not  chip  or 
crack  like  porcelain.  Thisremovesfrequent  causeof 
scored  cylinders  and  also  makes  the  SFLITDORF 
Plug  practically  indestructible. 

Make  Your  EIngine 
Easy  to  Start 

TTieSUMTER  Plugoscillator  on  medium  and  large 
size  stationary  and  marine  engjnea  or  the  SU  MTER 
Starter-Coupling  on  trucks,  tractors,  marine  and 
heavy-duty  engines  will  make  starting  sure  and 
easy.  Your  manufacturer  will  give  you  the  equip, 
ment  if  you  INSIST. 


INSIST, 

SFLITDORF  ELECTRICAL  CO, 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 
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Ditch  the  Fairm 


The 
Martin  at 
w 


IT  used  to  cost  a  lot  of  money  to  get  proper 
drainage.  It  does  yet  if  you  haven’t  found 
out  about  the  new  fast  method.  Find  out  now. 
Take  no  more  chances  of  losing  high  priced  crops. 

Your  country  needs  everything  you 
can  raise.  Get  your  farm  in  shape- 
chance  of  a  lifetime  to  make  big 
money  the  next  five  years.  Here  is 
crop  insurance  at  a  low  cost. 


The 
cuts  a 
■shaped  ditch 


Farm  Ditcher  and  Road  Grader 
Makes  Ditching  Easy 

Cut.s  a  clean,  straight  V-shaped  ditch  any 
depth  down  to  four  fee  deep,  leaves  smooth, 
hard  sides.  Use  it  for  opening  and  coveringr 
tile  ditches.  Perfect  machine  for  cleaning: 
old  weed-clogrffed  ditches.  All  Steel.  Revers¬ 
ible.  adjustable.  No  cogs,  levers  or  wheels 
to  get  out  of  fix.  ^ 

Terracing — Road  Making — 
Irrigation  at  Low  Cost 

The  MARTIN  is  the  machine  of  a  hundred  uses. 
Fill  low  places  and  (rubies,  make  dikes,  smooth  up 
the  land  where  blasting  or  stump  pulling  has  been 
done— reclaims  abandoned  land.  Now  .is  the  time  to 
do  drainage  work.  Water  standing  on  the  land 
freezes  and  sours  the  soil.  Put  the  land  in  a  dry  bed 
for  the  winter's  sleep.  It  needs  rest. 

Special  War  Time  Offer 

To  aid  the  farmer  in  getting  the  best  tools  and  the 
most  out  cf  his  land  now,  when  the  country  needs 
his  help,  we  are  prepared  to  make  a  special  offer. 
Let  us  tell  the  story  now. 

1 0  Day  Trial  Tesfi: 

Let  Us  Send  Y ou  Our  Free  Book 

We  will  ship  the  machine  and  let  yon  try  it.  You 
take  no  chances.  Let  ns  have  your  name  and  we 
will  send  you  a  book  that  tells  how  to  solve  the  drain¬ 
age  problem  at  low  cost.  The  book  is  free. 

Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co.,  Inc. 
t  unsurpassed  Box  834*  Owensboro,  iCy. 


For 
terracing,  the 


SAVE  WASTE 

Use  the  Farmers’  Favorite 
Cider  Mill  to  save  your  apples. 
Wonderful  adjustable  grinder, 
easy  to  clean.  Selected  hard¬ 
wood  frame.  FK'e  sizes.  Write 
for  special  catalog  and  prices. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 
Dept.  B,  Higganum,  Conn. 


Build  Your  Own  Mixer' 


FREE 


mu 


Or,  yoQ  can  boy  th«  compl«to  machine  of  ue.  Save  big 
.money  cither  way.  Prices  $11. bO  up.  Wo  furnish  free 
\  plans  along  with  our  iron  parta  so  you  can  build  your  own 
^  mixer  at  small  cost.  Sheldon  Batch  Mixers  aavo  their 
m  coston  a  ningle  job.  Ideal  for  farm  use.  Made  by  a  far- 
*  mer  for  farmers.  Mix  2  1-2  cubic  feet  a  minute.  Keep 
1  to  6  men  busy.  Do  work  equal  to  $4U0  mixers. 


Get  Free  Cataloe  and  Special  Offer 

ShowBourfulTlinoof  mixers  which  arc  sold 
y  diro^  to  you  on  strong  guarantee .  80  days 
trial. Ten  men  wanted  in  every  county  right 
DOW  toacceptour  special  ouerwhich  will 
help  you  secure  a  machine  at  little  or  no 
cost.  Bi^  chance  to  make  $10  to  $20  a  day 
coDcretingin  your  section.  Write  today. 
SHELDON  MFG.COa 
Box  827S  Nehawksy  Nob, 


i^MixYour  Own  Concrete 


i  ^ 


blasted  soil 

ALL  TOP  SOIL 


7WW 


Blast  the  Subsoil — 
Get  Bigger  Crops 

Below  the  plow-sole  the  soil  is  rich  in  mineral  plant 
food.  Make  this  subsoil  productive !  Break  it  up  with 
Atlas  Farm  Powder  and  get  four  or  five  feet  of  crop¬ 
growing  fertility.  The  extra  profit  from  one  year’s 
increased  yield  will  more  than  pay  the  cost. 


The  Safest  Explosive: 


The  Original  Farm  Powder 


has  made  thousands  of  worn- 
out  farms  rich,  fertile  and 
profitable,  and  thousands  of 
good  farms  better.  Punch 
holes  into  the  subsoil,  load,  fire 
and  the  work  is  done!  Ask  the 
Atlas  dealer  near  you. 


Any  one  can  use  Atlas  Farm 
Powder  without  experience  or 
risk.  It  is  tlie  cheapest  and 
fastest  farm  hand  for  blasting 
stumps  and  boulders,  digging 
ditches,  etc.  Trees  in  blasted 
beds  bear  two  years  earlier. 


Get  “Better  Farming”  Book — ^FREE 

“  Better  Farraine"  (illustrated)  tells  how  you  can 
make  more  money  and  protect  your  crops  from  drouth 
by  using  Atlas  Farm  Powder,  It  shows  the  economical 
way  of  doing  many  kinds  of  work  on  the  farm.  Mall 
the  coupon  and  get  it  FREE, 

ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY 

General  Offices:  Wilmington,  Del. 

Sales  Offices !  Birmingham,  Boston,  Houghton, 
Joplin,  Knoxville,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans, 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis 


ATLAS  POWDER  CO.,  Wilmittgfon,  Del. 
Send  me  your  74-pagc  book  "Better  Farming. 

I  am  interested  in  the  use  of  explosives  for  the 
purpose  before  which  I  mark  X.  RN13 

Tree  Planting 
Ditch  Dircing 


Stump  Blasting 

Boulder  Blasting 

Subsoil  Blasting 

Name — 
Address  - 


Modern  Social  Conditions  on  the  Farm 

I  am  glad  to  .see  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  is 
devoting  more  and  more  attention  to 
social  conditions  on  the  farm.  That’s 
-vhere  onr  farm  lecturers  make  the 
mistake.  Tliey  are  too  didactic  and  de¬ 
vote  little  of  their  discourse  to  bettering 
social  conditions.  My  observation  is  that 
the  sine  qua  non  of  staying  on  the  farm 
at  all  is  to  make  social  conditions  more 
attractive — to  make  living  a  little  better 
than  it  at  present  is  fur  the  farm  family 
and  above  all  in  some  way  not  yet 
discovered  to  keep  oiir  boy.s  and  girls  on 
the  farm. 

'J'lie  Hope  I'arm  people  appear  to  be  a 
lia))py  family,  and  are  to  be  envied  by 
!!()  ]icr  cent  of  us.  P’ew  husbands  and 
falbers  these  days  conver.«e  or  pass  a 
social  liour  witli  their  wives  or  fam¬ 
ilies.  It  is  my  observation  in  town  that 
wlicn  the  iircadwinner  gets  home  from 
sliop  or  office  in  the  evening,  he  starts, 
after  having  jiartakcn  of  his  supper,  to 
shave  and  dicss  tip  preparatory  to  “go¬ 
ing  out,”  and  that  it  is  seldom  he  takes 
his  wife  or  children  with  Biim.  Oc¬ 
casionally  he  does,  but  usually  he  goes 
out  alone.  Otherwise  he  takes  his  pipe, 
after  supper,  and  lies  down,  probably 
glancing  over  the  evening  paper  in  the 
meantime,  and  .seldom  keeping  company 
with  his  wife,  who  .  probably  busy  p  dr- 
ting  away  the  s'  things!  If  a  neigh¬ 
bor  drops  in  he  gei.s  ar  ound,  and  if  not, 
he  likely  drops  around  to  the  neighbor’s, 
if  he  does  not  go  to  the  picture  show. 
Is  it  a  wonder  that  the  wife,  probably 
taking  the  children  with  her,  goes  out  to 
the  picture  show? 

In  the  country  on  the  farm,  it  is  my 
observation  that  there  being  no  picture 
shows  and  no  recreation  of  any  kind, 
and  the  neighbor,  like  himself,  being 
short-handed,  has  no  time  for  receiving 
visitors,  and  is  too  tired  from  his  long, 
liard  day’s  work  to  care  for  visitors,  so 
that  instead  of  “going  out,”  the  farmer 
usually  goes  to  bed  and  that  ends  the 
day. 

Now  take  around  here,  which  is 
probably  repre.seutative  of  farm  life.  We 
are  all  short-handed,  and  it  is  usually 
pitch  dark  before  we  finish  the  chores. 
And  here  is  one  reason  why  the  farmer 
works  late  in  the  evening  at  chores,  etc. 
Doing  the  chores  at  his  ease  in  the  even¬ 
ing  is  his  recreation  time.  Why  go  in  the 
hou.se  at  twilight  to  sit  down?  Pretty 
dull  in  the  house  at  that  time.  I  find 
the  twilight  hour  to  bo  actually  the  most 
lone.some  hour  on  the  farm.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  pass  the  time  I  continue  to 
do  chore  work,  and  keep  at  it  until 
dark.  I  then  go  in  the  house,  take  my 
bread  and  milk  and  go  to  bed.  There 
are  no  picture  shows  or  bowling  alleys 
or  pool-rooms  to  go  down  and  pass  an 
hour  at,  as  in  the  case  of  my  town 
brother.  We  on  the  farm  go  to  bed  when 
it  comes  dark.  la  these  strenuous  times 
the  old-time  neighborly  visits  have  dis- 
aiipeared.  IMy  neighbor  would  likely  he 
in  bed  if  I  went  over  after  dark  when 
I  wa."i  ready  to  go  to  bed  myself.  Y'es, 
the  “kaley,”  or  neigliborly  visit  is  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

In  this  neighborhood  there  are  few 
lights  lit  in  the  last  two  months.  It’s 
early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise  and  all 
appear  to  have  taken  Poor  Richard’s 
advice.  I  notice  a  growing  coolness  be¬ 
tween  the  farmer  'and  his  wife.  The 
farmer  wife  told  me  the  other  day, 
“.Tohn  is  never  in  except  at  meal  times 
and  bedtime.”  J.  A.  siACnoXALD. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK  ' 

- il 


DOMESTIC.— Aiggnst  30tli  the  (gov¬ 
ernment  began  an  anti-trust  fight  against 
21  men  and  17  corporations  who  are  said 
to  represent  80  per  cent  of  the  automobile 
accessory  industries  of  the  country.  In 
indictments  filed  with  Federal  Judge 
Julius  M.  Mayer  all  of  these  concerns 
and  individuals  are  acemsed  of  having 
conspired  to  hold  up  the  motor  car  own¬ 
ers  of  the  nation  for  extortionate  pi'ices 
by  restraint  of  trade  and  unfair  com¬ 
petition.  All  of  the  defendants  are 
members  of  the  National  Association  of 
Automobile  Accessory  Jobbers. 

Discovery  of  1,000  r'fles,  thousands  of 
cartridges  and  some  sticks  of  dynamite  in 
a  house  on  Chateaubriand  street,  Mont¬ 
real,  was  announced  Aug.  31  by  the  po¬ 
lice.  The  discovery  is  associated  by  the 
authorities  with  threats  made  recently  to 
o’-eanize  resistance  to  the  couscr’ption 

r  XU 

Contracts  for  construction  of  three 


Government  owned  shipyards  for  build¬ 
ing  fabricated  steel  merchant  vessels  were 
awarded  Aug.  31  by  the  Submarine  Boat 
Corporaton  for  a  jdant  at  Newark,  N. 
,1..  the  American  International  Corpora¬ 
tion  for  one  at  I  log  Island,  Pa.,  and  the 
Merchants’  Shipbuilding  Company  for  one 
at  Chester.  Pa.  The  yards  will  cost  .$35,- 
(KXi.OOO.  and  an  option  is  *  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  inirchase  the  lands  on  which 
they  are  ha-ated.  The  builders  of  the 
yards  received  contracts  for  build  jig  in 
them  200  ships. 

Ground  was  broken  at  Charleston, 
West  I'a.,  Aug.  30  by  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  .Toseph  Ilaniels  for  the  first  Gov¬ 
ernment  owned  armor  plate  and  projec¬ 
tile  plants  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  On  tlie  211  acre  site  in  South 
Ch.-o-leston  the  Unitwl  States  Government 
will  spend  approximately  $22.0(X).000  for 
the  construction  of  the  munitions  and 
armament  jdants. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— A  price  of 
$2.20  for  No.  1  Northern  wlieat  at  Chi- 
<-ago  with  differentials  for  the  other  large 
market.s  and  other  grades  wr.s  jumk  itc  d 
Aug.  29  b.v  President  IVilson  as  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  Rll7  wheat  crop. 

I’lie  I’resideut  has  nominated  and  the 
Senate  has  confirmed  Clarence  Ou.'^ley. 

I  firector  of  Agricultural  Extension  Of 
Texas,  and  Dr.  Raymond  A.  Pearson, 
President  of  Iowa  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  as  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Dir.  Ou.siey  took  the  oath  of  of¬ 
fice  before  Assistant  Secretary  Carl 
Vrooman  on  August  21.  Dr.  Pearson  is 
now  in  the  M"est  holding  a  series  of  con¬ 
ferences  with  State  agricultural  officials 
and  farmers  regarding  increased  plauUjig 
this  year  of  Winter  wheat  and  rye.  lie 
took  the  oath  of  office  at  Kansas  City 
on  August  22.^  The  appointment  of  two 
additional  Assistant  Secretaries  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  recently  enacted  food 
production  measure. 

Prof.  Herbert  W.  Mumford.  the  live¬ 
stock  specialist,  i.si  now  associated  with 
the  Bureau  of  .,uarkets,  II.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  as  consulting  snecialist 
in  live-stock  marketing.  I’rof.  Mumford 
will  retain  his  position  as  I’rofessor  of 
Animal  Husbandry  in  the  University  of 
Illinois  and  Chief  in  Animal  Husbandry 
in  the  State  Experiment  Station. 

The  33rd  annual  convention  of  the 
Society  of  American  Flori.sts  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Horticultnrvsts  was  held  in  New 
York.  Aug.  21-23.  It  was  decided  to 
hold  the  1918  convention  in  St.  I.onis, 
and  the  1919  meeting  in  Detroit.  Chas. 
H.  Totty  of  Madison,  N.  J.,  was  elected 
president;  Jules  Bourdet  of  St.'  Uouis 
vice-president;  .Tohn  Young,  New  York, 
secretary ;  ,1.  ,T.  Hess,  Omaha,  Neb., 
treasurer.  The  allied  Radies’  Societv  of 
American  Florists  elected  the  following 
officers :  PresMent,  Mrs.  Julius  Roehrs, 
Itutherford,  N.  ,T. ;  first  vice-president, 
Mrs.  Bertha  Meinhardt,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ; 
second  vice-president.  Mrs.  .To.sepli  A. 
Manda,  Orange,  N.  ,7.;  secretary,  ]\Irs. 
George  Smith,  Cleveland,  O.,  and  treas¬ 
urer.  Mrs.  Albert  Herr,  Lancaster,  I’a. 

South  "Windsor,  Conn. — Alfred  (I. 
Gulley,  for  23  years  pi'ofessor  of  hor¬ 
ticulture  at  the  Connecticut  College  of 
Horticulture,  diedi  at  h's  fruit  farm  here, 
August  10.  He  was  49  years  of  age. 

Ti'o  New  Y'^rk  State  Fruit  Growers’ 
A.ssociation  will  operate  an  information 
hur.eau  for  j^each  shipper.s,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  Sot.  1 .  I’Im'  )'"r('au  wiil  liave 
the  cooneration  of  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  Railroad.  Daily  reiiorts  will  show 
the  nnm1)er  and  destination  of  every  car¬ 
load  of  peaches  shipped  in  New  York 
State,  the  object  being  to  jirevent  market 
overloading.  The  total  crop  in  t.'u>  West¬ 
ern  New  York  fruit  belt  ’s  estimated  at 
six  thousand  cars. 

WASHINGTON. — .Subscript'ons  to'the. 
second  Liberty  Loan,  to  he  used  in  pro¬ 
secuting  the  war,  will  be  opened  not 
later  than  October  1.  and  the  camimign 
will  close  tin  November  1.  Interest  will  he 
at  4  per  cent.,  if  the  terms  of  the  Mc- 
Adoo  bond  bill  pending  in  the  House  are 
carried  out.  The  IMcAdoo  plan  makes 
the  bonds  subject  to  the  ’ncome  tax  so 
far  as  affected  by  the  supertax  on  in¬ 
comes.  This  wonhl  make  the  bonds  yield 
about  3%  per  cent,  (o  the  large  holder 
and  slightly  more  to  the  small  holder. 

A  regiment  of  2,400  negro  stevedores 
for  foreign  service  has  been  authorized 
1  :>  the  "War  Department  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mand  for  experienced  men  to  handle  war 
supplies  for  the  American  expeditionary 
force  in  Fiainee.  Recruiting  officers,  es¬ 
pecially  those  in  Southern  seaport  cities, 
have  been  instructed  to  seek  men  for  the 
regiment.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  get 
exemption  from  draft  for  negroes  of  draft 
age  who  would  prefer  hard  work  behind 
the  lines  to  duty  in  the  trenches. 

Steps  look’’ng  to  investigation  of  the 
supplying  of  defective  cartridges  to 
American  forces  in  France  were  taken 
Sept.  3  by  Brig.-Gen.  Crozier,  Chief  of 
Ordnance,  and  by  the  Senate  Military 
Committee.  Gen.  Crozier  asked  that  a 
hoard  of  inquiry  he  named,  lie  said  a 
small  quantity  of  bromide,  which  retards 
fire  for  a  fraction  of  a  second,  had  been 
found  in  about  2  per  cent,  of  the  army’s 
cartridges.  Confidence  was  expressed  by 
the  General  that  the  board  would  find 
that  the  defect  was  unavoidable  and  not 
due  to  negligence  either  on  the  part  of 
the  manufacturers  who  supnlied  the 
chemical  to  the  Government  arsenal  at 
Frankford  or  to  Ordnance  Department 
in.spectors. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Connecticut  Contest 


lOllowing  is  the  record  at  Storrs, 
C'onii.,  for  we<‘)c  en<ling  September  4,  :uhI 
I  Ml. 'll  to  date  r 

Barred  Hocks. 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn.  _ 

Michigan  P.  Farm,  Micb.  . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Jules  F.  Franeais,  L.  I.  _ 

Hampton  Institute,  Va.  ... 

Fairfields  Poultry  Farms,  N.  H.. 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farms,  Ontario 

Hodman  Schaff,  N.  H . 

Bock  Bose  Farm.  N.  Y . 

WMte  Hocks. 


Wceli  i’etal 
1W3 
1.5«1 
1202 


.i-t 

kS 

:ts 

30 


3H 

12 

43 

31 


C.).. 


Holliston  Bill  P.  Parm,  Mass,  ... 

Benjamin  F.  Low,  N.  H . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Huff  Hocks. 

Koehaw  Farms,  Conn . 

A.  A,  Hall,  Conn . 

White  Wyandottes. 

A.  L.  Mulloy,  Conn . . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

A.  L.  Vreeland,  Ni  J . 

Grant  Bnler  &  Son,  Pa.  . 

Joseph  Moreau,  B.  1 . 

Obed  G.  Knight,  B,  I. . 

Brayman  Farm,  .M.  H . 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario  . 

Vine  Hill  Farm,  Mass . 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Steven.s,  N.  Y . 

Everett  E.  Wheeler,  Mass . 

J.  B.  Watson,  Conn . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Harry  Kendall,  N.  X . 

Jay  H.  Ernisse,  N.  Y . 

Nybrook  Farm,  L.  1 . 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

H.  P.  Cloyes  &  H.  H.  Sullivan,  Conn 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Mass . . 

Bhode  Island  Beds. 

Frank  E.  Turner,  Mass . 

Frank  B  Turner,  Mass . 

Colonial  Farm,  N.  H . . 

A.  B.  Brundage,  Conn.  . . . 

HllMew  P.  Farm,  Vt.  (H. 

Homer  P.  Deming,  Conn . 

Charles  O.  Polhemus,  N.  V . 

Peouot  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.  ...... 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.  . 

Laurel  Bill  Farm,  R.  I . 

George  W;  Barrls,  Conn . 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Conn . 

A.  w.  Rumery,  N,  H,  . 

F.  M.  Peasley-,  Conn . 

Allan's  Herdtobeat  Rede;  U.  I.  ... 

Glenview  Poultry-  Farm,  Conn . 

Fatherland  Farm,  Mass . 

Jacob  B.  Jansen,  Conn . 

Royal  Farms,  Conn . 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn . 

Plnecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

>^Tiite  Orpingtons. 

died  O.  Knight,  H.  1 . 

Harry  Paatoa,  N.  Y . 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B,  Hall,  Conn . . 

BraesWe  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

Jay  H.  Emlese,  N.  Y.  . . 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

J.  O.  LeFevre,  N'.  Y.  . . 

Rollwood  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home,  Conn . 

Francis  Pi  Lincoln,  Conn . 

P.  O.  Platt.  Pa . . . 

Koshaw  Farms,  Conn . 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Conn . . 

Chas,  Belgl;  Ohio  . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Will  Barron,  England  . 

J.  Colllnson,  England; . 

A1k4  Latham,  England  . 

Pushkin  Poultry  Farm,  l*a . 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y . 

Eglantine  Farm,  Md . 

Frank  R.  Hancock,  Vt . 

Margarets  P.  F’arm,  Ohio  . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn . . 

N.  W.  Hendryx,  Conn . 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard,  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conn  . 

Hampton  Institute,  Va . . 

'I'oth  Bros.,  Conn . . 

AVhite  Legnom  Club,  Ill . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . . 

C„-o.  A.  Stannard,  Kansas  . 

Jas.  F.  Harrington,  N.  J . . 

H.  W.  Colllngwood,  N.  J . 

Wlndsweep  Farm,  Conn . 

Wlndsweep  Farm,  Conn . 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  J . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J . 

Dr.  E.  P.  Holmes,  Maine  . 

Hlllvlew  Farm,  Mo . 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn . 

Hillside  Farm,  Conn . 

Silver  Oampines. 

Eugene  Van  Why,  Conn . 

t'ncowa  Camplne  Yards,  Conn.  ... 


1351 

115a 

kSlH 

1.332 

1473 

1391 


31  15,52 
24  1037 
44  1412 


30 

23 


23 

29 

43 

41 

39 

33 
32 

23 

35 
32 
3C 

34 
39 

24 

36 
29 


35 

30 


36 

34 

12 

.35 

18 

40 

44 

19 

29 

38 
34 
28 

32 
24 

33 
16 
13 

39 
23 

30 
29 


33 

29 

41 

38 

37 

33 

34 

29 

31 
49 
46 

42 
46 

32 

39 

40 
42 
39 

30 
30 

33 

38 

37 
28 
42 
19 

39 
27 

44 
42 
27 
24 

34 
.38 

38 
27 
34 

45 
37 

41 

40 
29 
26 
26 
3V 


37 

38 


i;i€5 

1060 


1360 

1628 

1417 

1474 

1503 

1509 

1480 

1311 

13.56 

1452 

1240 

1251 

1435 

1105 

1503 

1225 

1631) 

1411 


1409 

1447 

1271 

1274 

1.578 

1319 
1517 
1503 
1383 
13117 
1576 

1320 
1523 
1168 
1701 
1244 

888 

1525 

1074 

1277 

1492 


U79 

1179 

ITOO 

1679 

1503 

1428 

1783 

1262 

1536 

1619 

1395 

1547 

1628 

1281 

1196 

1616 

1612 

1463 

1469 

1952 

1511 

1617 

12<W 

1530 

1677 

1469 

1773 

1359 

1721 

1417 

1123 

1674 

1610 

1435 

1663 

1410 

1476 

I7;58 

1779 

1424 

1608 

1384 

1331 

11.54 

1492 


1246 

1130 


Totals 


3357  143228 


Feeding  for  Winter  Eggs 

1  .should  like  information  as  to  feeding 
jmllets  for  Winter  egg.s.  I  am  now  feed¬ 
ing  bran  middlings  and  beef  scraps,  and 
wheat  as  grain  feed.  I  feed  the  ma.sh 
wet.  Would  it  be  better  fed  dry?  Would 
.5'ou  give  a  balanced'  ration  to  feixl  to 
them?  rt  seems  I  never  get  eggs  in  Win¬ 
ter.  The  chickens  have  free  range  over 
a  large  farm  and  get  plenty  of  green  fo<xl 
at  this  time  of  year,  L.  t. 

Maryland. 

I  know  of  nothing  better  than  wheat 
for  laying  pullets,  though  its  high  price 
makes  the  feeding  of  it  rather  hazardous 
speculation ;  for  the  sake  of  economy,  at 
least,  it  should  be  mixed  with  other  and 
cheaper  grains.  The  ma.sh  may  bo  either 
wet  or  dry.  There  is  no  question  that  dry 
mash  feeding,  keeping  the  mixture'  of 
ground  grains  and  meat  scraps  before  the 
fowls  all  the  time,  has  taken  precedence 
over  other  methods  with  nearly  all  prac¬ 
tical  iwultrymen.  There  is  no  objection 
to  moistening  the  mash  with  skira-milk 
or  water,  however,  if  judgment  is  used 
and  one  does  not  object  to  the  labor  in¬ 
volved.  My  personal  opinion  is  that  a 
few  more  egg.s-  may  be  obtained  from  a 
flock  by  moist .  mash  feeding,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  extra  number  will 
liay  for  the  increased  labor  expense,  save, 
I>erbaps,  in  :t  very  small  flock. 

There  are  many  formulas  for  mashes, 
eiurli  gorxl,  simple  mixture  of  the 


Ntaiidard  feeds,  using  a  large  proportion 
of  iliM.se  high  in  protein,  should  be  made. 
Meat  sorap.s  may  best  be  mixed  with  the 
mash.  A  good  mixture  that  I  have  u.sed 
with  siitisfactiou  consists  of  equal  parts 
by  weight  of  cornmeal,  wheat  bran,  wheat, 
middlings,  gluten  feed  and  beef  scrap. 
Ground  oats,  buckwheat  middlings,  eil- 
nieal  and  even  cotton-seed  meal  in  not 
too  large  amount  may  also  be  fed  in  the 
dry  mash.  M.  n.  o. 


The  Surplus  Rooster  Again 

I  have  noticed  the  article  written  by 
G.  I.  Grant,  Herkimer  Co..  N.  Y.  about 
surplus  roosters  on  page  5)03  and  it  is 
indeed  a  “treat.”  I  began  to  think  that 
there  are  still  miracles  (‘xisting  in  this 
twentieth  century.  From  a  practical 
jioint  of  view  I  advise  anybody  wlio  is 
interested  in  poultry  to  keej)  roost(‘rs 
with  the  hens  for  breeding  time  only, 
and  then  get  rid  of  them  any  ivay  you 
please,  unless  you  wish  to  keej)  them 
for  next  year’s  breeding.  If  so.  keei»  thnn 
away  from  the  hens  .after  the  breeding 
period  is  over  in  a  separate  house. 

The  roosters  are  useless  after  breed¬ 
ing  and  are  harmful  for  Hvo  good  rea- 
ons:  First,  for  the  production  of  in¬ 
fertile  eggs  for  the  market.  You  V'ill 
alAvays  receive  a  premium  for  such  eggs. 
Second,  the  heus  ivill  do  much  better 
without  the  males;  in  fact,  I  received 
2.')%  more  eggs  from  the  hens  when  I 
took  males  out  t.au  with  them.  This  is 
no  theory.  The  miracle  that  happened 
to  the  writer  from  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y., 
should  not  iiittuence  anyone  to  follow 
such  a  suggestion  if  yon  want  to  get 
rrsuits  and  good  profits  from  your  poul¬ 
try  house.  HENRY  PERLMAN. 

Michigan. 

0 


Drop  in  Laying 

AVhy  have  my  heus  stopped  laying? 
I  have  107  last  year’s  AVhite  Leghorn 
pullets  and  a  few  old  hens.  They  be¬ 
gan  laying  the  las*t  of  February.  I  got 
from  60  to  100  eggs  a  day  until  the  last 
of  June,  now  I  only  get  18  to  26. 

New  York,  D.  c.  A. 

It  is  beginning  to  be  the  slack  season 
in  the  ixmltry  yard;  hens  are  commenc¬ 
ing  to  moult  and  the  rush  to  fill  the  egg 
basket  is  o5’er.  Your  hens  seem  to  hai’C 
(lone  pretty  well  and  should  b*'  culled 
down  now  pretty  vigorously  if  they  are 
not  to  eat  up  in  the  next  few  months 
the  profits  of  the  earlier  part  of  the 
season.  At  the  present  aiuf  prospective 
prices  of  grain,  it  will  not  take  non¬ 
layers  long  to  put  thi'  balance  on  the 
wrong  s-ide  of  the  poultry  ledger. 

ii.  B.  D. 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Curn-nt  prices  and  news  nt  New  York  and 
other  places  noted. 

NEW  YOUK,  SEl'TBMBKU  «,  1017. 

BUTTER. 

'I'ho  market  is  without  special  price  change, 
e.xcepc  on  oecaNioiial  funey  lots.  Business  on 
the  whole  is  light. 


Creamery.,  fancy  lb .  43>e®  44'-^ 

Good  to  Choice  .  40  ®  42 

J.ower  Grades .  iki  ®  39 

Dairy,  he^t .  42  («  43 

Common  to  Good . 86  ®  40 

City  made . ;)5  ® 

Packing  Stock .  34  ®  36 

Process  .  36  ®  40 


Elgin.  Ill.,  butter  market,  4l,bj  cents. 

CHEESE. 

Tliero  is  very  little  doing  liere,  l>ut  tlie  in¬ 
terior  markets,  botli  State  and  Western  are  very 
strong  and  higher.  The  current  make  in  State 
])i'oducing  sections  is  running  under  last  year. 


Whole  Milk,  fancy  . . .  24  ®  244s 

Good  to  choice . .  22  ®  234^ 

Lower  grades...... .  is  ®  22 

Bkims,  best.  ...  . . . .  171'a  184s 

Fair  to  good  .  9  ®  15 

Watertown.  X-Y .  23  ®  24 

Utica,  N.Y .  ■>2a4®  2346 

Plymouth,  Wls .  23  <a  24 


EGGS. 

Qualities  of  gatliered  stock  continue  very 
irregular,  and  the  satin;  is  true  of  a  considerable 
proportion  of  tlie  nearby  receipts.  Carefully 
graded  nearby  bring  fully  up  to  the  top  quota¬ 
tion  and  occasionally  more.  Storage  goods  are 
being  used  to  a  larger  extent  than  normal  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  owing  to  the  Irregular 
quality  of  current  receipts. 


White,  choice  to  fancy .  53  ®  55 

Medium  togood .  48  ®  51 

Mixed  colors,  l^et .  48  ®  49 

Common  to  good .  46  ®  46 

Gathered,  best .  45  (.4)  69 

Medium  to  good  .  35  ®  40 

Lower  grades .  25  ®  36 

Storage,  best .  40  ®  42 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Broilers,  lb . — .  .30  ®  32 

Spring  Ducks,  lb . '22  ®  '24 

Fowls  . 24  ®  27 

Roosters  .  10  ®  17 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  best  lb .  30  ®  32 

Common  to  good  . 20  ®  25 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  34  ®  36 

Roasters  .  28  ®  30 

Fowls . 23  ®  27 

Roosters .  19  ®  2o 

Spring  Ducks . 20  ®  Ti 

Squabs,  doz .  160  ®  4  50 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . . .  8  50  ®15  45 

Balls . . . . eoO  @  900 

Cows  .  4  60  ®  850 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 1600  ®n  00 

Culls  . . ■ .  8  00  ®12  00 

Sheep.  lOlnbs . .  600  ®ll  oo 

Lambs  . . . 14  00  ®17  60 

Hogs . 18  00  ®19  00 


WOOL 

Business  has  been  light  in  volume  in  both 
Government  buying  and  regular  trade.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  prices  offered  appear  low  to  many  deal¬ 
ers-.  They  are  mainly  on  the  scoured  ba.sis, 
Ohio  half  blood  <’omblng  being  put  at  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  ?1.08  and  Territories  ?1.C0  to  ?l.t;8. 


Recent  sales  of  unwashed  at  Boston  h;tve  been; 
Delaine,  73  to  75;  three-eight bs  bloo<l,  75  tc)  7<>. 
ohi  I  aiul  Pennsylvania  half  blood  combing.  7(5 
lo  77;  Delaine  75  to  7ti.  New  England  half  blood 
7(1  lo  72;  three-eighths  blomi,  78  to  74. 

FRUITS. 

l  eaches  Iiitve  been  in  very  large  supply,  and 
mainly  low  because  of  the  heavy  percentage  of 
medium  grades.  Occasional  lots  of  Elberta  have 
brought  .'P2.0(>  to  .'?2.25  per  orate,  and  from  these 
figures  prices  have  run  below  .iil.OO.  Eastern 
Mliples  not,  very  plentiful,  bringing  high  prices 
for  good  quality.  Blackberries  and  huckIeberrU‘8 
tiiglier  when  sound. 


Apples,  Wealthy,  bbl .  3.50  @5  50 

Oldenburg  .  3  UO  ®  5  00 

Common  Summer  sorts  .  2  00  @  8  00 

Drops  and  Culls,  bu .  30  @  50 

Crabapples,  bbl .  4  00  @  ti  01) 

Blackberries,  qt .  iO  @  16 

Huckleberries,  qt .  ic  @  20 

Muskmelons,  bu .  1  tiO  ®  2  60 

Watermelons,  100  . 10  OOS  (!>;20  00 

Peaches,  Del.  andMd.,  crate .  1  OlT  @  1  76 

West  Va.,  (frate .  1  00  ®  I  '.5 

Pennsylvania,  crate  .  75  ®  1  25 

Jersey,  crate  .  150  @2  25 

Nearby,  16-qt.  bkt, .  40  ®  75 

(i rapes,  41b.  bkt.  .  10  @  12 

Kaspberries,  red,^  pint .  8  ®  9 

Pears,  Le  Conte,  bul .  3  .50  @  3  00 

Kieffer,  bbl .  1  50  (Si)  2  50 

Bartlett,  bbl .  5  00  (<8  6  00 

Cla lip’s  Favorite,  bbl .  4  60  @6  00 

I’lums,  8!b.  bkt . 20  @  40 


VEGETABLES. 

Piitato  receipts  arc  not  extremely  largo  and 
prices  remaining  about  as  last  (juoted  w-ith  a 
rather  strong  market.  Onions  are  doing  a  little 
better  except  poor  grades.  Tomatoes  in  large 
supply,  but  selling  well  if  sound.  Sweet  corn 
higher.  Cauliflower  arriving  more  freely,  but  In 
good  demand.  Cabbage  plentiful  and  low. 

Potatoes— Long  Lsland,  bbl .  3  25  @  3-76 

Del.  and  Md  .  2  00  @  3  00 

Jersey .  3  25  @3  50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  300  @  6  OO 

Beets,  bbl .  l  50  @  3  50 

Carrots,  bbl .  1  00  @  3  00 

Cabbage,  bbl .  60  (d  1  00 

Lettuce,  half- bbl.  basket .  26  @  76 

Onions.  Oran  oCo.,  lUOlb  bag  .  2  00  @3  60 

Nearby,  bu . i  uO  @  1  50 

Peppers,  bbl . 1  50  ®  2  75 

String  Beans  bn . 25  @125 

Turnips,  bbl .  |  60  @  2  00 

Squash,  bbl .  76  @  1 .50 

Egg  Plants,  bo  . .  50  @  85 

Peas,  bu . .C . >. .  50  @2  50 

Tomatoes.  Hi-bu.  bkt . . .  25  ®  40 

Nearby.  3  pk.  box  .  40  @  1  00 

Horseradish,  lOo  lbs . *  00  («  9  00 

Lima  Beans,  bu .  1  00  @  1  75 

Cucumbers,  bu .  50  @  76 

Sweet  Corn,  nearby,  100  .  75  @  1  75 

Pickles,  bbl. . l  60  @  2  ‘26 

Okra,  bu .  1  00  @  2  00 

Cauliflower,  bbl. .  3  00  @260 

Olery,  .doz .  25  @  60 

Kale,  bbl .  ‘26  'd)  60 


BEANS. 


Marrow,  100  lbs . 13  26 

Pea . 13  76 

Medium . 12  75 

White  Kidney . 13  00 

Bed  Kidney . 11  oo 

Lima,  California . 10  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  . 22-00 

No.  3 . -.,..19  00 

No.  3 . 16  00 

Clover  mixed . 16  00 

Straw,  Bye, . ...18  00 


@14  25 
@13  76 
(4il3  60 
@14  00 
@11  75 
@13  76 


@23  00 
@21  00 
@17  60 
@20  00 
@15  00 


GRAIN. 

The  great  Interest  in  the  grain  market  is 
imw  centered  In  corn.  Weather  has  been  too 
cool  for  normal  develoiiment,  so  that  large 
quantities  of  the  growing  crop  are  not  safe 
from  frost.  The  market  is  very  firm  and 
slightly  higher.  Oats  are  higher,  In  sympathy 
with  corn.  There  Is  practically  nothing  to  re¬ 
port  about  wheat,  as  it  Is  so  thoroughly  under 
Government  control. 


Wheat.  No.  2.  red,  .  3  28  @2  30 

Corn,  us  to  quality,  bush .  2'2-)  @  3 ‘24 

E-lour,  oarlots  at  New  York,  bbl . 12  OU  @1810 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  68  @  70 

Rye,  tree  from  onion .  1  85  @190 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  prices 
noted  here,  but  represent  produce  of  good  qual¬ 
ity  and  the  buying  opporfiiriitles  of  at  least  half 
of  New  York's  iiopulatioii : 


Tub  . 

f’hense  . 

Eggs — -Best  nt-urby  . 

Good  to  ohoioi;  gutliort-d . 

P<-tt<-liHS,  l(1-qt.  baskfi . 

Potatoes,  lb . 

Corn,  dozen  . 

Cabbage,  head  . 

HueklelH'i-ries,  (;( . 

F’owls,  lb . 

Chiekens,  lb . 

_  .3(98!  32 

.  ...  .5H(«!  (31 

. ...  .50(8)  .5.5 

_  7.5(81. (M) 

. .  . .  3rt,)  4 

-  25(0!  ;!0 

.  .  .  .  2.5ftj!  29 

. . .  .  29(0)  ;t() 

RECEIPTS  .V.T  NEW  YoHK  DC 
ENIH.VG  SEl’TE.MBEH 

KING  WKKK 

5. 

Rutter,  lbs . 

Eggs,  doz . 

Dressed  jioultry,  (igs . 

Live  poultry,  crares  . 

. .3, 0(13. 720 

. 2, 11 7.. 5.50 

.  3,. "TO 

Cotton,  bales  . 

Apples,  bbis . 

Leinoiis,  bxs . 

.  4  147 

Dnlous,  sks . 

Oranges,  bxs . 

.  31.930 

Potatoe,s.  bids . . 

Corn,  bush . 

.  1)  ftlNl 

Hay,  tons  . 

PHILADELPHIA  WHOLESALE  MARKETS, 
BUTTER. 

Reeei|its  of  choice  creamery  are  light  and 
market  Arm.  Prints,  48<5>,50;  tub,  44@4(J. 

EtRjS. 

Choice  nearby  very  scaroo;  average  receipts 
irregular  in  quality.  Choice,  48@oO;  fair  to 
good,  40(i|45. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls  and  chickens  firm.  Fowls,  2.5(?^27; 
roosters,  18(§ll!>;  chickens,  26(^307  ducks,  INtfg 
20;  pigeons,  pair,  22(&;2.’i. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Heavy  fowls  very  scarce.  Broilers,  3(>(<j;k3; 
fowls,  2i)®28;  roosters,  li>@20;  ducks,  21(^22; 
squabs,  doz.,  ?2.25(f7i;(k5. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Beef  stock  offered  largely  Inferior;  steers, 
?!*..50((ii.iil3.7.5;  bulls,  .'S7(a)s:9.2.’5;  cows,  .'S4.50(g 
•'jo. 2.5;  calves,  .?13(o)$lti..50;  sheep,  $0.50(5 $11. 50; 
lambs,  $15.50(^$1().75:  hogs,  $11>.00(§$20. 

HAY  AND  STR.YW. 

llay  market  firm.  Timothy,  No.  1,  .$20<fi'$21; 
No.  2.  $17.50(&)$18..50:  No.  3,  $15.50®;$Di..50; 
clover,  mixed,  $10(®$18:  straw,  rye,  $12'fi'.$13.60. 

FRUITS. 

Peaches  in  large  supply.  Apple  market  fi’-m. 
Apples,  bbl.,  $2..50fti'.$5;  %-basket,  l50e<(D$l; 
peaches,  lli-qt.  bkt,  30(S)(iO;  crate,  90c(o>$l; 
pears,  bu.,  $i..50@$2.25;  muskmelons,  bn.,  $1..5() 
(fljSS;  grapes,  3-lb.  bkt.,  0(812. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes  in  good  demand;  bbl.  .$1..505i;$;{..50; 
sweets,  bid.,  .'jl.25(8'.$,3.50;  %-bkt.,  TOeftf  ¥1  ..'15 ; 
onions,  (■i-likt.,  75(^90. 


Improved  Parcel 
Post  Boxes 

New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 

Leg  Band* - Oat»  Sprouters 

Catatog  Free  on  Request 
R.  BRUNNERa  45  Harrison  Stred,  New  York 

Barron  Leghorn  Roosters 

Tlireo  and  four  mouths  old;  weigh  one  to  two 
pounds  each.  Especially  good  stock.  Have  no  room 
nnd  MUST  sell  at  7 5c.  each,  35  of  them.  Three  Buff 
Cocliin  Bantams,  two  pullets,  one  rooster  (Young). 
Fine  trio,  $4.50.  Sixteen  Barred  Rock  Pullets,  E. 
B.  Thompson  strait!  predominating.  $1.50  each. 
Thirteen  thoroughbred  Indian  Runner  ducks,  earlv 
hatched,  prime  (luality,  $1  each.  Early  hatched 
(15  young  chicks,  three  weeks  and  one  month  old. 
Wyandotte  and  Leghorn  stock,  from  strictly 
Thoroughbred  matings.  I.eghorns  30c.  each. 
Wyandottes  35c.  each.  These  chicks  have  no 
range  nnd  I  mu.st  sell  immediatelv.  All  above  stock 
raised  myself  and  fully  Guaranteed. 

E.  B.  Wilson  -  Stockton,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

"Specially  bred  for  heavy  eoa-production.’’  Bred  for  many 
generations  from  high-record  hens.  1,000  selected 
breeding  hens  and  cockerels  at  $1  and  $1.50  each. 
Must  have  room  for  growing  stock.  Buv  e.-irly  and 
save  money.  M.  I.O’VHliiVKCKEn,  Boa  SO.  KUiahetbtann,  !•» 


White  Leghorns 

300  YEARLINGS  FOR  SALE  $1  BACH 

WM.  H.  LYON.  -  -  Levanna.  N.  Y. 

Jtr^TJLllO'tS-S.  C.  Whiia  Leghorn 

April  and  May  hatched  from  heavy-laying  strain, 
ili.lid  to$1.50.  Uockereta,  (S  $1.50.  Yearlinc; 
hens,$l.  Horton'*  Point  Pauttry  Farm, Soiilhotd.L.  I.,N.Y. 

sM  Very  Choices.  C.  WhiieLeghorn  Pullets  hS 

R.ange  raisod.  Bred  for  superior  laying  qnalUies. 
Also  a  few  choice  yearling  hens.  Prices  low.  .Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Tarbcii  Farms,  Smilbville  Flats,  N.V. 

Leghorns-Banon-Wyandottes'er^'^^iTes?'^^^^^^^ 

Pullets  and  cockerels  from  imported  stock,  records  200  to 
282.  Imported  hens  witbrecords  over  260,  very  reasonable. 
Tested  yem-ling  cocks.  Ttw  Isrrtn  rsrm,  R.  J.  Csmtlls.ille,  Ps. 

PuHsts  and  CockoroU  wS 

Wyan<lott««,  R-.  L  Red*.  Black  Mlnorcaa  and  Silver 
Campings.*  Maple  Cove  Yard*,  R.  Athens.  Pa. 

Small  Lot  Leghorn  Cockerels 

From  an  imported  Barron  sire.  Dam’s  record,  275 
eggs.  Prices  reasonable.  W.  e.ATKINSOlI.WalflnBforo.Ct. 

SOO  S.  C.  W,  Leghorn  Pullets 

of  ouperior  merit  and^  quality.  April  hatched. 
Price,  82  eo^.  ED.  STRRW,  Brookotm  Farm.  Columbus,  N.J. 

Pullets-:.*TcVio  S.  C.  W.  Leghorw  1  f'nd 

weighing SHlh*.  each.  This  stock  is  In  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Satisfaction.  SLROE  JACOBS,  Coogarotown.  N.Y. 

100  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullet. 

Good  healthy  ntock.  B.  B.  Chase.Wyom  nt.  Delaware 

Several  Hundred  SISTing  W.L.Mene  telli 

Price  in  Hundred  Lots.  C.  F.  KfTCHIN,  Newtown,  Pa. 
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*  Reynolds  Farm,  Annsndale,  N.J. 

*peil.  Mar  l  P„|UU  «.26.  tl.  66<;. ;  yearlings,  «.10 

ANOJUItELegnOrnrUiieTS  »iT*yiST»  F*R(«.  a.rlinrton,  Md. 

IVI'-S®  White Lfiffhorns “ each.  MalesCI .50 each, 
l*Tme  "niloLegnOrnS  8bini)ed  on  approval. 

Kiverdale  Poultry  Farm.  Box  165.  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

W, ekoHStr.il, S.C.W  Leghorn.  SIS. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  M.  CASE,  Gii.boa.N.Y. 

Marchand  April  HatchedPullets 

.strain.  Also  White  Wyaudotlea.  CHUS.  Maour,  Ir»iiitr«e,V». 

500  White  leghorn  Hens  u  ““ 

Choice  S.C.  Brown  nnnifl>DCI  C  from  pritt-winnino 
and  Silver  Lephom  UUU^LnCLO  stock.  $1.50  up. 
45  .1.  8IIEL.MIDINE,  .  .  LORRAINE  N.  Y. 

Barron^s  White  Wyandottes  i 

imported  direct;  males  dams.  272  to  283-egg  records; 
hens  with  255  to  273-egg  records.  Male-',  cockerels, 
heus,  and  pullets  for  sale.  L  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachin,  H.Y. 

Whitfl  WviinHnHpa  sale.  300  Marclrlmtclied  pul- 

irniie  njanaoiies  .oekerei.s.  .\iso 

some  yearling  hens.  HERMAN  SMITH.  Reddinp,  Conn. 

For  Sale-Show  Slook,  Cheap 

1.1  each.  April  Hatch.  One  dark  Cornish  Hen  and 
Oocac,  yearlinsrs.la.50  Each.  Sure  winneri.  2  cnese.  4 
nioHths  old.  ri.oO  eacli,  and  16  utility  White  Wynn- 
dottPH.  Pullets  12  Each,  leetrite  Devin#,  a.  r.  D.,  HueliiieUn,  L.  1. 

Breeders  for  sale.  Eggo  and  chicks  in  season. 

A.  C.  JONES,  Marvel  Homcslead  Farm,  Ceoraetown,  Delaware 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red. 

two  consecutive  years.  Hiuh  grade  utility  breeding 
hiiu-iiing.  Send  for  circular. 

MAPLECROFT  FARM'S,  Boa  R.  Pawling, N.Y. 

PuUets  For  Sale 

Early  Fall  layers.  March  hatched;  Rich,  dark  red; 
Rreu  from  heavy-laying,  hens.  Havetwenty-five  at 
$/S,/5S  oach,  ok  $50  for  lot.  A  Iso  choice  cock- 
erels  at  12.50.  A.  L.  VHEKLANH,  Nutley,  N.  J. 

RD  Reel  Area  Je  (Tdekens,  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys,  Hares 
OUDBelDrcBuS  Degs  and  Cavies.  Stock  and  Eggs, 
Catalogue  IT-ee.  11.  A.  gOUOEK,  Bo*  »,  SolUriTllls, I'.. 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  and  Ducklings 

Aldham  Poultry  Farm,  R.  34.  ffiBenixvifle,  ?i. 

WILD  GEESE  f"S«i« 

—  ■  Mu-st  make  room  Will  sell 

cbeai>.  SpiiugUUlFarm,Roslyn,  Long;  Island 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

We  believe  every  edvertiser  in  our  Poultry  Department  I« 
honest  and  reliable*  We  stend  beek  ol  these  ciassiiied  ndver* 
tisements  with  our  **  S<tuare  Deal  Guarmntee*”  as  we  do  tlie 
dispUy  advertisements.  Those  purchasing  egge  for  botching 
and  bsby  chicks  must  onders^nd  that  they  are  assuming 
some  risk  when  ordering  from  a  distance  For- the  moat  jpsrt 
eggs  end  chicks  carry  safely,  but  sometimes  rough  handling 
by  the  express  companies  or  exposure  to  heat  and  cold  causes 
damage.  Thatoggs  fail  to  hatcb  or  chicks  die  Is  not  conclusive 
evidence  of  bad  faitii  oo  the  part  of  the  seller,  and  ws  shall 
not  consider  claims  on  that  basis.  To  avoid  controversy 
buyer  and  seller  should  have  a  definite  undarstandiag  as  to 
the  responsibility  assumed  in  care  of  disaatiafaetlaa* 
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September  lo,  ini, 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


The  enclosed  letter  and  booklet  of  the 
United  Live  Stock  Corporation  of  New 
York  City  explain  themselves.  I  wovild 
appreciate  your  telling  us  what  you  k.  ow 
about  this  proposition.  w.  c.  R. 

New  York. 

The  literature  enclosed  portrays  the 
great  itrofits  in  raising  live  stock  in  the 
usual  promoter’s  fashion.  The  profit 
of  this  corporation  in  raising  live  .stock 
is  estimated  conservatively  at  H6%,  and 
stock  in  the  company  is  offered  at  .$1.25 
per  share.  It  appears  that  the  Unitfid 
Live  Stock  Corporation  was  formed 
March  IG,  1017,  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Delaware.  Delaw'are  seems  to 
be  a  favorite  for  the  incorporation  of 
stock-selling  concerns.  The  authorized 
capital  is  $1,000,000.  Our  report  also 
states  that  this  company  has  an  option 
on  50,000  acres  of  land  in  New  Castle 
County,  Wyoming,  and  South  Dakota, 
on  which  there  are  reported  to  be  3,000 
head  of  cattle  and  300  horses.  Apparent¬ 
ly  this  option  to  buy  is  all  the  assets 
that  the  company  possesses.  No  doubt 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  promoters  to 
lake  advantage  of  this  option  provided 
the  public  is  unwise  enough  to  fui-nish 
the  necessary  capital. 

The  plans  of  this  company  seem  to  be 
very  similar  to  the  bog  ranch  schemes 
which  have  been  repeatedly  referred  to 
in  these  columns.  These  hog  ranch  pro¬ 
moters  held  out  even  greater  prospects  for 
profits,  but  we  have  yet  to  hear  of  any 
of  the  investors  in  these  schemes  receiv¬ 
ing  any  dividends.  Those  who  are  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  live-stock  industry  will 
not  be  likely  to  nibble  on  the  hog  ranch 
or  United  Live  Stock  Corporation  bait, 
and  no  investor  of  experience  would  fa¬ 
vorably  (-onsider  any  such  proposition. 

Those  who  have  money  to  invest  will 
no  doubt  have  an  opportunity  to  buy 
Liberty  Loan  bonds,  as  another  issue 
seems  to  be  in  prospect  for  the  early 
Fall.  The  money  thrown  away  in  “get- 
rich-quick”  schemes  in  any  single  year 
would  go  a  long  way  in  floating  the  entire 
issue.  The  investment  in  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
erment  bonds  is  of  course  as  safe  a.s  any 
investment  in  the  world  can  be.  and  the 
rate  of  interest  paid  is  about  all  that  can  be 
expected  where  the  element  of  risk  is 
eliminated.  Besides  being  to  the  inves¬ 
tor’s  own  advantage  to  buy  these  bonds, 
he  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
his  money  is  helping  his  own  Government 
in  a  worthy  cause. 

I  sent  ISIr.  R.  P.  Ellis,  3210  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  10  cases  eggs  on  a  con¬ 
signment  basis.  Eggs  were  worth  about 
GClc  dozen  in  New  York  at  that  time, 
llllis  has  never  sent  me  a  statement  of 
the  account,  and  never  sent  me  but  the 
one  draft  of  .$75.  Have  not  been  able  to 
get  “yes”  or  “no”  out  of  him.  If  you 
can.  I  will  certainly  appreciate  it. 

Michigan.  F.  J.  P. 

This  claim  for  a  balance  of  $105  has 
been  standing  for  more  than  a  year.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  get  settlement  for 
the  shipper.  We  were  obliged  to  place 
this  claim  in  the  hands  of  an  attornej’  for 
collection.  Mr.  Ellis  disputed  the  amount 
of  the  claim  and  a  compromise  was  ef¬ 
fected.  Poultrymen  having  transactions 
with  this  party  should  demand  cash  in 
advance. 

This  is  to  notify  you  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Express  Co.  has  paid  our  claim  for 
$22  on  account  of  late  delivery  of 
grapes  in  Boston,  Mass.  We  thank  you 
for  your  kind  services  in  the  matter.  W« 
also  wish  you  success  in  all  your  under¬ 
takings,  and  appreciate  all  you  are  do¬ 
ing  for  the  farmers  of  this  State. 

New  York.  F.  B. 

This  subscriber  lost  20  cents  a  crate 
on  110  crates  of  grapes  that  were  de¬ 
layed  because  of  strike  conditions. 
Neither  the  shipper  nor  the  agent  had  ad¬ 
vice  that  a  strike  was  in  progress,  and 
the  responsibility  was  purely  up  to  the 
express  company,  and  six  months  after 
shipment  they  paid  the  claim. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  in 
regard  to  II.  L.  Barber,  editor  of  the 
paper  “Investing  for  Profit,”  or  the 
Maibohm  Motors  Co.  of  Eaoine,  Wis¬ 
consin?  II.  L.  Barber  is  in  Chicago, 
Great  Northern  Building. 

Connecticut. 

The  only  trouble  with  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  II.  L.  Barber’s  entitled  “Investing 
for  Profit”  is  that  the  title  in  our  estima¬ 
tion  is  a  misnomer.  The  title  should 
read  “Investing  for  Mr.  Barber’s 


Profit.”  Wo  have  yet  to  hear  of  anyone 
who  ever  invested  through  II.  L. 
Barber  &  C(t.  w’ho  profited  a  s’ngle  cent 
by  such  investment.  There  may  be  such, 
but  w^e  have  not  heard  of  th^m.  The 
firm  is  notorious  for  promoting  question¬ 
able  and  worthless  stocks.  Our  universal 
advice  to  readers  is  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  these  ventures,  which  are  specu¬ 
lative  or  worse.  Those  having  spare 
money  to  invest  would  do  well  to  consider 
only  the  purchase  of  government,  muni¬ 
cipal,  or  some  public  service  corporation 
bonds,  where  the  element  of  risk  is  as 
nearly  eliminated  as  possible. 

On  June  2,  1917,  I  started  shipping 
asparagus  to  T.  O.  Rhodes,  Allegheny, 
Pa.,  and  continued  until  .Tune  9th.  With 
the  fii'st  shipment  I  wrote  them  and  asked 
for  daily  quotation  of  their  market.  _  I 
got  the  enclosed  post  card  and  nothing 
else  until  the  first  bill  of  sales  came, 
then,  I  stopped.  They  are  well  rated 
in  Dun’s  and  Bradstreet’s  and  were 
well  recommended  to  me.  At  the  same 
time  I  Was  shipping  some  to  another 
bouse  in  Pittsburgh  and  was  hearing 
market  quotations.  I  have  written  T. 
O.  Rhodes  Co.  about  this  but  cannot 
get  a  reply,  so  turn  the  matter  over 
to  you  to  see  if  you  can.  I  enclose 
their  bill  of  sales,  also  of  the  other 
firms  to  show'  what  the  market  W'as  and 
a  bill  for  $41.48  shortage  as  per 
statement  according  to  other  sales. 

New  Jersey.  ii.  T.  b. 

As  usual  when  commission  merchants 
fail  to  return  a  satisfactory  or  reason¬ 
able  price  for  the  jiroduce  .sent  them 
there  is  little  possibility  of  being  able 
to  get  an  adjustment.  Mr.  Rhodes  of¬ 
fered  to  show  us  his  books  to  prove 
that  the  subscriber  got  a  square  deal, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  II.  T.  B.  re¬ 
ceived  something  over  $40  less  for  his 
shipments  to  Mr.  Rhodes  than  he  received 
from  a  I’ittsburgh  commission  house  just 
across  the  river  from  Allegheny  on  the 
same  quality  of  produce. 

I  sent  Mr.  F.  A.  Clark,  Freeport,  Ohio, 
$8  for  a  tom  turkey  during  the  past  sea¬ 
son.  The  turkey  Avas  very  unsatisfactory 
and  I  returned  it  to  Mr.  Clark,  who 
])romi.sed  to  refund  the  purchase  price. 
He  has  not  done  so,  and  fails  to  answer 
my  letters.  He  now'  has  both  the  turkey 
and  my  money.  Can  you  secure  return 
of  the  .$8?  c.J.M. 

New  York. 

Our  letters  to  F.  A.  Clark  have  also 
been  ignored,  and  we  can  only  conclude 
that  Mr.  Clark  is  no  longer  worthy  of 
the  confidence  of  our  subscribers.  It 
W'as  bad  enough  to  send  the  subscriber  a 
turkey  that  was  not  as  represented,  and 
w'hich  had  been  shipped  by  some  other 
breeder  in  Kentucky,  We  have  Mr. 
Clark’s  letter  in  w’hich  he  agreed  to  make 
refund,  but  up  to  this  time  has  failed  to 
do  so.  This  transaction  is  the  result  of 
an  advertisement  in  The  Rural  NE^v- 
Yorker,  and  we  are,  therefore,  going  to 
make  good  under  our  “square  deal”  guar¬ 
antee. 


Houdans  for  Eggs 

Has  anyone  kept  any  good-sized  flock 
of  Houdan  chickens  for  an  egg  farm  and 
how  did  they  like  them?  I  have  had  a 
few  at  different  times,  and  like  them  the 
the  best  of  any  breed,  but  could  never 
keep  them  steadily  or  give  them  proper 
attention  on  account  of  mixing  up  with 
the  main  flock  of  Leghorns.  R.  j.  w. 

The  question  is  herew'ith  asked.  We 
have  had  some  reports  about  the  Hou¬ 
dans  ’'Ihev  are  evidently  good  layers. 
The  c-iief  obie-tion  w'e  have  heard  is  that 
in  wet  climates  their  ‘“topknot”  acts  like 
a  sponge  on  their  heads.  There  may  be 
nothing  to  this  objection,  hut  other 
lireeds  are  certainly  more  popular. 


A  Poultryman’s  Figures 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  read  an  article  in 
TriE  R.  N.-Y.  in  which  someone  tried  to 
show"  that  the  increased  price  of  eggs 
offset  the  increased  price  of  feed.  As 
I  keep  a  close  account  of  our  poultry 
business,  I  have  made  the  folloiving 
Comparison  between  the  first  seven 
months  of  1916,  and  the  first  seven 
months  of  1917. 

1916 —  972  doz.  eggs,  values  $271.67. 
Cost  to  feed  .$165.42.  Values  per  doz, 
27  15-16e.  Feed  per  doz.  17c,  showing  a  ' 
profit  of  10  15-16  per  doz. 

1917 —  953  doz.  eggs,  value  $369.45.  | 
Cost  to  feed,  $336.48.  Value  per  doz.,  ' 
38  3-4c.  Feed  per  doz.,  35  3-&,  show'- 
ing  a  profit  of  3  3-8c  per  doz,  A  rather 
poor  offset. 

1916 —  Value  of  eggs,  $271.67.  Cost  to 
feed,  $165.42.  Profit,  $106.25. 

1917 —  Value  of  eggs.  .$369.45.  (’ost 
to  feed,  $336.48.  Profit,  $32.97. 

With  feed  increasing  in  price  w’eekly, 
and  the  supply  of  eggs  diminishing ' 
w'eekly,  where  shall  I  be  at  the  end  of 
the  year?  SAM  taylok.  I 

Connecticut. 


The  Moline-Monitor  Original 
Double  Disc  deposits  the  seed 
in  front  of  the  disc  bearings  with 
the  downward  turn  of  the  disc. 
Every  seed  is  deposited  in  the 
bottom  of  a  wide,  compact, 
moist  seed  bed.  Saves  seed  and 
increases  the  yield.  Long  wear¬ 
ing  and  cannot  be  clogged  in 
mud,  gumbo,  weedy  or  stalk 
ground.  -i. 

Single  disc,  shoe  and  hoe  fur¬ 
row  openers  can  also  be  fur¬ 
nished.  These  are  all  inter¬ 
changeable  on  Moline-Monitor 
Crain  Drills. 


Grain  Drill 

Requires  one-fifth  less  seed  than  other 
drills.  Increases  the  yield  because  every 
grain  grows — has  plenty  of  room  to  stool — 
makes  sturdy  stalks,  deep  rooted  and  full 
headed.  The  crop  grades  higher,  because 
seed  is  planted  evenly  in  compact,  wide 
furrows,  covered  evenly  with  moist  soil, 
germinates  and  sprouts  at  the  same  time 
and  ripens  uniformly. 

The  Moline-Monitor  Crain  Drill  pays  for 
itself — saves  seed — increases  the  yield,  and 
improves  the  grade. 

Furnished  in  plain  or  fertilizer  drills. 

Fertilizer  hats  twenty-four  changes — will 
sow  from  50  to  1500  pounds  to  the  acre. 

^our  Moline  Dealer  about  the  Moline- 

Monitor  or  write  uafor  Illustrated  Literature, 
Address  Department  19 

Moline  Plow  Gompaiiy.  Moline.  Illinois 


furors  o/* 


Plows(ecM>u^  Sulk  Cutters  Crain  Drills 

Harrows  Hay  Loaders  JLimeStiwers 

PUntertfSSHSl  SioeDelRakeo  Seeders 
Cultivators  Dump  Rakes 

Listers  Potato  Di^^ers 

Traefor 


Rice  Binders  Spreaders 

Crato  Binders  Scales 

Com  Binders  WaMns 

Mowers  Vehicles 

Reapers  Farm  Trucks 
Six  Aafoa$obiia 


For  Over  SO  Years\rheM9ri(yof  Good  Implements 


Barns  and  Silos 

SPEOAL  PRICES 


For  the  neact  15  days 

We  have  a  big  stock  of  Silos  and 
to  help  move  them  this  season, 
we  will  make  LOW  PRICES  for 
fifteen  days. 


Write  for  catalog  and  price  list 

ENTERPRISE  LUMBER  &  SILO  CO. 
North  Tonawanda.  N.  Y. 


Prices 
Stashed  g 

My  “After  Harvest”  cut 
prices  on  my  famous  Split 
Hickory  buggies  will  but-  ^ 
!  priseyou.Buy  your  bug 

now  end  save  $20  to  $40.  _ _ 

pricee  positively  enust 
vance  later.  Think  of  itt  You  j 
can  buy  a  ffeDuise*  world*famoQ8 


SPLIT  HICKO 


0  voaranteedByeara,  onSODaya  ' 

Free  Road  Teat*  Just  dr  -  -  >  • 


_  _ _ _ a  1^1 _  , 

set  my  Big*  New  Catalog  Aiowing  160  ' 
nif^ atyies atiny**After Harvest*  Bar- 
gain  Prices.  Even  if  yoq  don't  need 

4L 


^tal  and 


eain  Prices.  Even  if  yoq - 

a  bUK^  until  next  sprue.  bu)Mt 


now.  Write  today. 

H.  C.  PHELPS.  Prss. 
TheOhioCarri.geMIg. 
Co.,  Sislian  293 
Cohiinbyt,  0. 


BBIJ 


For 
Detter 
Stock  Profits 

‘^Silverize 
Your  Silage” 

Silver-cut  silage  is  "diflerent.”  Cut 
yours  the  “Silver”  way.  Make  it  mold- 
proof.  Packs  air-tight— fermenty)roperly— 
makes  better  food  for  stock.  World-record 
animals  eat  Silverized  silage.  Ask  for  book, 
on  Silverized  Silage— convincing  proof. 

“Ohio”  features- beater  feed^spring-proof 
friction  reverse,  direct  drive.  The  leader  every¬ 
where.  Seven  sizes.  40  to  800  tons  a  day— 4 
borse-power  gas  to  big  tractors. 

The  Silver  Mfg.  Co. 

Box  364 

Salem  Ohio 

Ask  for  catalog  and 
special  printed  matter 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  th'j  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

Prom  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tetla  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Faint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y. 


-Wonderful  Money  Saving ; 

“Fence  Book.  Over  150  Ktyles. 

.  Gatea-SteelPosts-BarbWlre.  _ 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  -FREIGHT  PAID 

All  heavy  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED  tVlUES.  L.« 
per  rod  op.  Get  fre*  Book  and  Sample  to  test. 

TME  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.. 
Dept.  59  •  -  Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  Threshing  Problem 

Cl  1  .J  Threshes  cowpeas  and  soy  beans 
from  the  mown,  vines,  wheat,  oats, 
j.j.g  barley.  *A  perfect  combina¬ 
tion  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  “The  machine  I 
have  been'  looking  for  for  20  years."  W.  F.  Massey. 
“It  will  meet  every  demand.”  H.  A.  Morgan.  Di¬ 
rector  Teim.  Exp.  Station.  Booklet  29  free. 

ROGER  PEA  &.  BEAN  THRESHER  CO., 
Morristown,  Tenn. 


R  OO  FB  N  Giiim 


Insures  greatest  resistance  to  rust  and  corrosion,  and  best  protec' 
•Jon  from  fire  and  weather.  Specially  adapted  to  farm  buildings. 

Made  from  Apollo-Ketstone  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets-hlghest  quality 
J^pets  manufactured.  The  added  Keystone  indicates  that  Copper  Steel  is  used. 

Theso  sheets  are  also  nnexcolled  for  Silos,  Tanks,  Cisterns,  Culverts,  Sheds,  etc. 
^  Sold  by  weight  by  leading  dealers.  Send  for  free  “Better  Buildings'*  booklet* 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY.  FriekBMg»Pitta««li,  Pa 
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Crops  and  Farm  News 


Corn,  buckwheat  and  potatoes  are  the 
leading  crops  around  here ;  some  wheat 
and  oats.  No  market  at  present  for 
wheat;  oats  not  much  over  50c  per  bu. 
Potatoes  .$1  a  bushel.  Corn  and  buck¬ 
wheat  looking  good,  but  very  late  this 
year.  Milk  a  good  price,  many  cows 
kept.  Dairy  butter  40c  and  42c.  Eggs 
have  a  good  market  here,  bringing  52c 
for  white  and  46c  for  brown.  Not  much 
gardening  or  fruit  raised  around  here. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.  R.E. 


Earmers  are  very  busy ;  one  cannot 
hire  anyone  that  is  half  a  man,  and 
they  want  from  .$.>  to  $4  per  day.  They 
claim  to  work  nine  hours,  not  if  you  kept 
track  of  all  the  time_  they  kill.  They 
don’t  put  in  eight.  Within  the  last*  week 
and  the  week  to  come  there  will  be  eight 
or  ten  .auctions  of  cows,  not  less  than  15 
to  20  to  a  herd,  going  out  of  the  business ; 
no  money  in  milk.  The  retaliers  want 
12c  per  qt.  and  refuse  to  pay  more  than 
-Sc  per  qt.  The  majority  feel  that  3c 
ought  to  be  enough  fcv  delivering  it. 
Dne  grain  dealer  within  10  miles  of  hei-e 
bought  ten  cars  of  whole  corn  last  Pall 
to  be  delivered  a  car  a  month  for  98c 
per  bushel ;  has  sold  some  of  that  corn 
as  high  as  $4.85  per  bag.  lie  told  a 
friend  that  the  grain  men  had  made  more 
money  in  the  last  10  months  than  in  all 
their  past  lives.  It  does  not  seem  to  me 
the  blame  is  all  in  Chicago!  But  they 
get  out  of  it  by  claiming  to  sell  in  the 
market.  M.  A.  K. 

Worcester  Co.,  Mass. 

Very  hot  and  dry.  Labor  and  teams 
very  difficult  to  secure.  Hay  very  cheap ; 
standing  grass  being  given  away  in  many 
cases,  while  not  over  two-fifths  has 
been  cut  in  some  sections.  Milk  9c  at 
retail,  butter  43-45c,  eggs  50c,  potatoes 
50c  pk.  retail.  Good  cows  easily  bring 
$100  and  are  hard  to  get.  Farmers 
raising  more  young  stock  than  two 
years  ago,  but  there  is  grass  for  many 
more.  Feed  is  very  high,  the  last  bag 
of  corn  costing  $3.95  and  many  cows  do 
not  receive  any  feed  while  on  pasture. 
Smaller  number  of  chickens  than  usual 
raised  this  year.  Green  vegetables 
<‘heap,  string  beans  hard  to  sell  at  75c 
bu.,  while  peas  are  .$1.50  per  bu.  to  the 
stores.  Season  10-20  days  late.  Not 
many  apples  this  year.  g,  l,  U. 

Strafford  Co.,  N.  II. 


F  f)  H  1>  (>  \V  N  K  K  S 
WRITE  FOB  DESCRIP-  I  Vnil 
TION  and  PRICE  of  fche 
It  will  save  you  easoline  and  remove  carbon  from 
your  engine.  F.^M.  Davis,  R.  D.  No.  1.  Cincinnatus,  N.V. 


Orchard  Size  Fruit  Dryers 

00  Square  Feet  Drying  Surface.  Photographs  and 
Prices  on  request.  THE  EVaPORtTOH  CO.,  SS  Libtrly  St.,  New  Tsrk 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  JI.VNAGER  at  liberty  Oct.  1st:  Amer¬ 
ican,  age  29;  life  experience;  scientific  train¬ 
ing  and  practical  knowledge  of  all  farm  operti- 
tions;  best  references  furnished.  Address  NO. 
24C3,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  or  estate  manager,  college  training  and 
ten  years  experience  in  practical  farming, 
especially  dairying.  Will  be  open  for  engage¬ 
ment  on  October  1st;  can  furnish  first-class  ref¬ 
erences;  temperate  and  good  manager  of  help. 
NO.  2445,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DON  SPEEDIER 


OPEN  for  engagement  from  Nov.  1st  to  April 
1st  in  Florida;  twenty  years  experience  in 
marketing  fruit  and  produce;  competent  to 
manage  large  acreage.  L.  A.  Page,  Palmyra, 
N.  .T. 


FARM  yiANAGER  or  Supt.,  at  liberty  Nov.  1st; 
$1, 800.00.  NO.  2390,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  working  foreman  on  gen¬ 
eral  farm  by  agricultural  school  graduate; 
several  years’  experience;  positively  temperate, 
honest  and  reliable;  married;  no  children;  ref¬ 
erences  furnished.  NO.  24(!8, '  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN.  20,  desires  position  as  herdsman 
or  working  foreman;  expert  milker;  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  all  branches  of  farming.  S.  HCKER, 
287  Governor  8t..  Paterson,  N.  j. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  superintendent  or 
man.iger;  15  years’  practical  experience  on 
modern  dnii’y  farms;  suo<;essful  in  raising  stock 
and  feeding  for  production;  understand  care 
iuid  operation  of  modern  machinery  and  handle 
men  to  advantage;  strictly  temperate;  married; 
no  children.  Only  a  growing  proposition  consid¬ 
ered.  NO.  2469,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman  and  farmer  wants 
position  on  gentleman’s  estate.  Address  B., 
f'raryville,  N.  Y.,  care  Homer  Bidwell. 


WANTED — By  American,  age  37,  position  as 
farm  manager  or  superintendent;  best  of  ref¬ 
erences  as  to  ability  and  character.  DEYO  E. 
STRYKER,  Kanona,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN  desires  position,  either  on  com¬ 
mercial  or  private  estate;  small  family;  A1 
references;  state  wages  and  particulars  in  first 
letter.  NO.  2471,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  farm  foreman  or 
farm  teamster  on  geiitleman’s  place;  life  ex¬ 
perience  in  farming;  strictly  temperate  nor  uses 
tol)acco;  single:  good  reference.  NO.  2401,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.\NTED — Position  as  farm  manager;  well  ed¬ 
ucated,  industrious  and  experienced  in  all 
Hues  of  farm  work.  EDWIN  TUTTLE,  Woon- 
siK-ket,  R.  I. 


POSITION  WANTED — .\s  farm  manager  or  su¬ 
perintendent  by  a  young  married  man;  no 
ehildren;  sober,  lionest  and  reliable;  life  experi¬ 
ence,  with  some  college  training;  experienced  in 
stock  raising  and  dairying;  also  fruit.  NO. 
2472,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITTTATION  WANTED — By  practical,  experi¬ 
enced  gardener,  on  private  place;  understands 
grading  of  lawns,  care  of  trees,  slinibs,  tlo\\- 
ers  and  greenhouse;  also  stock  and  poultry: 
married,  no  ehildren;  good  reference.  NO.  2473, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  W.A.NTED— As  working  farm  fore¬ 
man  by  Swede;  married;  small  family;  life 
experience  in  farming;  honest  and  sober;  best 
reference.  NO. 2475,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


W.VN'l'ED — Position  as  manager  of  dairy  farm; 

export  butter  maker,  calf  raiser  and  feeder; 
competent  to  handle  all  minor  ailments  of  cat¬ 
tle;  25  years’  experience  in  making  milk  and 
handling  dairy  propositions.  WM.  L.  MASON, 
31  -M  St..  Wiishington,  B.  C. 


FARMER,  22,  short-course  graduate,  6  years’ 
experience,  desires  position  on  gentleman’s 
small  general  farm  in  Northern  New  Jersey; 
understands  automobiles;  wages.  If3.";  best  ref¬ 
erences.  CARL  I’ASC-IL,  Osceola  Farms,  Cran¬ 
ford,  N.  J. 


SITUATION  WANTED— Have  sold  out  my  Grade 
“A”  dairy  and  open  for  engagement;  single; 
25.  NO.  2404,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  farm  manager  desire.s  change;  mar¬ 
ried;  childless;  forty;  teetotaler;  scientific, 
practical,  energetic  executive  ability:  Dventy 
years'  experience  general  farming;  Iiay,  stock, 
grains,  poultry;  conscleutious;  understands  all 
repairs.  RESPONSIBLE,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 


FIR.ST-CLASS  herdsman  and  general  farmer 
wants  position;  ran  own  farm.  C.  AL¬ 
BRIGHT,  Nyaek,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  as  working  farm  manager; 

married;  bouse  and  privileges.  NO.  2407,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  WOM.YN  would  like  position  on  poultry 
I’ai-m;  training  received  at  University  Farm. 
Davis,  Ualifornia.  Address  M.  S.  2231,  College 
Ave.,  Berkeley,  California. 


F.\RMER  with  experience,  energy  and  ability 
open  for  engagement  as  farm  manager; 
thoroughly  experienced  in  all  branches  of 
I'ariuing.  including  all  stock,  crops  and  orchard 
work.  NO.  2479,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


F.VRM  superintendent  and  stockman  with 
twenty-five  years  practical  experience  in  suc¬ 
cessful  management  of  large  propositions  wishes 
to  connect  with  a  live,  wide-awake  farm 
owner  in  production  of  all  meats  and  farm 
products.  BOX  01,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


FARM  MANAGER — American,  desires  position 
on  dairy  fa^-iu  or  estate;  practical  experience, 
understands  all  farm  machinery,  rotation  of 
crops,  gasoline  engines,  etc. ;  etticieut  handler  of 
men;  will  board  help.  NO.  2480,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  assistant  lierdsmau  on  a  commer¬ 
cial  dairy  farm  in  Orange  County  by  a  re¬ 
liable  voung  American;  unmarried.  Address  K. 
E.,  BOX  31,  Slocum,  K.  I. 


EXPERIENCED,  depemiable  young  man,  27. 

seeks  posit  ion  as  general  farm  liaiid;  good 
references.  NO.  248],  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


EXPERT  Holstein  herdsman  wanted.  Must  have 
college  training  an.d  business  capacity,  with 
full  knowledge  of  the  Holstein  breed,  A.  R.  O. 
work,  breeding,  feeding  and  dairy  work.  MO- 
HEGAN  F’ARM,  Pcekskill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — In  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  a  middle-ag'ed 
woman  of  refinement  as  working  housekeeper 
in  a  family  of  two;  must  be  accustomed  to  live 
in  the  country  year  around;  references  re¬ 
quired;  will  be  treated  as  one  of  the  family. 
For  further  particulars  address  NO.  2421,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.VNTED — On  New  Jer><-y  truck  farm,  mar¬ 
ried  working  farmer;  wages,  If40  per  month, 
with  comfortable  house,  etc.;  a  good  position 
for  a  steady,  reliable  man.  .Yddress,  witli  ref¬ 
erence,  NO.  2470,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FIRST-CL.VSS  farmer  on  ISO-a.  farm  in  Penna. 

to  work  it  on  salary  and  share  of  profit:  in 
fine  state  of  cultivation  and  fnniished  with  all 
niachiiiery.  NO.  2442,  care  Itural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  good  farmer  as  teflant  on  a  170- 
acre  farm,  next  year,  near  ITinceton,  N.  J. ; 
20  acres  in  woods  and  i)astiire,  25  in  orchard,  the 
rest  good  tillable  laud;  will  rent  on  shares, 
with  or  without  orchard,  to  a  liv<‘  man;  good 
farm  house  with  modern  iiuproveiiients.  No  one 
need  ai)ply  unless  lie  has  a  record  for  sobriety, 
honesty  and  success.  .8end  record,  stating  age 
and  family,  to  EDW.VRD  HOWE,  I’rinccton, 
N.  J. 


WANTICD — Single  man  to  'work  in  certified 
dairy  barn;  Sliarjiles  milker  used.  Also  man 
for  farm;  good  wages.  HILL  TOP  F.YRM, 
Wlieeling,  W.  Ya. 


W.VNTED — Calf  man.  single,  experienced  in 
feeding:  also  take  care  dry  cows,  willing  to 
do  anytliing  rc<iuircd.  titeady  position,  good 
wages:  state  age  aiid  exiierieiice.  Address 
HERDSMAN,  Wood  Brook  Farms,  Metuchen, 
N.  J. 


SINGLE  FARMER  (Protestant ),  able  to  ;nilk 
five  cows,  team  or  other  farm  tvork.  J.  O. 
HALE,  Byfield,  Mass. 


EXPElilENCED,  honest  farmer,  to  operate  150- 
acre  I’enna.  farm  on  shares;  fully  stocked  and 
equipped  witli  up-to-date  machinery.  Best  ref¬ 
erence  required.  NO.  2441,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


W.4NTED — Reliable,  capable  country  ■woman 
for  general  housework  in  small  cottage  for 
family  of  three;  a  idetisniit  home  for  the  right 
person.  Address,  GEORiiE  ti.  ATLEE,  Morris¬ 
town,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farm  hand,  must  milk  3  cows,  use 
separator,  understand  driving  team  and  care 
of  horses.  General  farm  work.  Wages  .^35. 
API’LY  2477,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — New  England  woman  who  has  kept 
her  own  home;  economical  manager,  jdain 
Clink  for  general  housework;  help  given  with 
cleaning,  laundry  and  dislies-;  all  modern  iin- 
luqirovemcuts  available;  wages  ^30.  -Iffidy 
Box  505,  Xew  Canaan.  Ct. 


WANTED — Y'oung  mairied  farmer  who  knows 
how  to  handle  team;  iicrmanent  ].ositioii  for 
rigid  man  to  cultivate  nursery  and  haul  trees; 
experience  in  nursery  not  necessary,  as  work 
required  is  such  as  any  farmer  could  do. 
R08EDALE  FARM,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Herdsman  for  registered  Holstein 
Dairy  near  BulTalo.  N.  Y. ;  married  man 
preferred;  must  be  sober,  reliable  and  steady: 
also  used  to  handling  milking  machine;  good 
home  with  modern  convenieucos,  running  water, 
gas,  etc.,  located  in  heart  of  nice  village;  ail- 
diess  stating  full  particulars-,  IKJLD  Bl{(»8., 
Aldeii,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER — Woman  for  farm;  family  3 
adults:  a  comfortable  home  with  fair  wages. 
No.  2478,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YVANTED — New  England  woman  as  cook  for 
two  months  in  jirivate  family;  must  be  good 
planner  and  excellent  plain  cook;  no  other 
work;  own  room  and  modern  kit. ■lien;  wages 
.83."i;  send  references  as  to  iharaeter  and 
ability  to  MRS.  WILLIA.M  CRANE,  Richmond, 
.Mass. 


WANTED — Boy,  also  man  mi  farm;  experience 
nniiecessary;  pay  according  to  ability.  BOX 
CtiO,  New  London,  Conn. 


HorsEKEEl’ER — Middle  age;  i.iie  that  under¬ 
stands  canning  and  iireservir.g  and  would  he 
willing  to  help  gatlier  and  buueli  vegetables 
when  or  if  needed  and  to  look  after  a  small 
greenhouse  wlien  I  am  away.  A  woman  wisli- 
ing  a  good  home  to  high  wages;  no  cdijection  to 
one  or  two  children.  CH.4R1.KS  I'AINE,  Geneva, 
Ohio;  Route  1,  Box  321. 


W.VNTED — By  a  colored  man,  four  in  family, 
two  large  boys,  39  years,  to  work  farm  on 
shares  or  work  by  the  month;  be  reaily  by  Janu¬ 
ary  1st.  R.  A.  HILL,  Pomonkey,  Md. 


EAR.M  D.4IRY.MAN  WANTED  for  iiurebred  Hol- 
steiu  herd;  must  be  familiar  with  care  of  cat¬ 
tle.  MOHEGAN  F.VRM,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


D.VIHY  AND  HERDSM.VN  WANTED  for  small 
herd  Jerseys;  married  (no  children);  good 
butter-maker;  wife  board  six  in  help;  furnislied 
cottage.  Address  SUPERINTENDENT,  Box  222, 
(ireeuwich.  Conn.,  stating  age,  nationality,  ex- 
jierience. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  dairy  farm,  155  a'-res,  near 
Ithaca;  main  valley  road,  good  buildings,  21 
bead  stock  and  tools  if  desired.  Ill  health. 
Aililress  WILLIAM  HOWDKN,  Richford,  New 
York. 


140-.VCRB  level,  sandy  loam,  potato  and  grain 
farm;  well  located;  Central  New  York,  NO. 
2443,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  S.VLE — 10  acres  of  fine  Irish  potato  land 
in  Duval  Co.,  Florida,  one  mile  from  station; 
12  miles  from  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Owner  drafted; 
will  sell  it  cheap.  E.  E._  MARCUS,  White- 
house,  Fla. 


WORTH  MORE  THAN  DOUBLE— 212  acres  at 
S19;  fine  buildings;  good  location;  an  ideal 
stock  farm.  Address  WELLINGTON  CROSS, 
Fuitouville,  N.  Y. 


01,1)  WINSHIP  HOMESTEAD  FOR  SALE.— Ex¬ 
cellent  farm,  140  acres,  on  new  State  Road, 
Owego  Valley,  Vi  mile  from  town;  for  sale  on 
easy  terms.  Large  house  and  barns,  good’  repair; 
bathiooiii.  furnace,  electric  lights;  must  be  sold 
without  (ielay,  account  closing  estate.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  addres.s  R.  C.  PA'rCII,  Berkshire,  Tioga 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


W.VNTiiD — Small  farm  in  N'-w  Y’ork  State. 
l.KNTZ,  171  14th  .Vve.,  Ast-.;;a,  L.  J. 


FARM  WANTED  for  aliout  83, .500;  equity,  in  2- 
family  house  in  .Vrlington.  N.  J.;  will  add 
small  amount  cash.  HARRY  V.VIL,  New  Mil¬ 
ford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAI.E — Clioioe  farms  in  tlur  celebrated 
Connecticut  River  Valley.  For  further  partic¬ 
ulars  address  the  owners.  APLIN  &  BUG- 
KEE,  I’utney,  Vermont. 


FOR  S.VLE — 42()-ncro  farm  fn  Loudoun  Co.,  'Ya., 
26  miles  from  Washington,  D.  C. ;  360  acres 
under  cultivation;  fine  crops  growing;  stocked 
and  fully  eciuippecl;  excellent  neighborhood  and 
location;  healthy  all  the  year  climate.  NO. 
2446,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  S.VLE — A  fine,  level  farm,  with  all  stock 
and  tools  and  crops:  one-half  mile  from  Mt. 
Marion  Station,  For  full  particulars  write  to 
C.  !ind  G.  Must  sell.  KI.UBENSPIES,  Mt. 
Marion,  N.  Y. 


.SOT  TH  FLORID.-V  lake  front  strawberry  and 
vegetable  land;  .$80  per  acre:  three  furni.shed 
five-room  bungalows:  .$l(i()  til!  May.  E.  PUiT- 
NF.Y.  Avon  Park,  Fla. 


j  TOR  SALE — Dairy  farm  of  90  acres  productive 
Soil;  good  buildings;  lo.ated  six  miles  south  of 
:  Wesilii  lii,  N.  Y.  Addu-ss,  JOHN  H.  CHACE, 
Harbor  Creek,  Pa. 


Olt.TNGE  COT  NTY  TWItM.  ITS  acres,  for  sale; 

dairy  or  general  piirixise  farm;  all  crops; 
stick,  fanning  iinplenients  included.  For  full 
Iiarliiulars  inteiniing  buyers  address  owner.  C. 
-M.  ^BRINCKERHOFF,  Cin  leville,  Orange  Co., 


W.VNTED — To  rent,  with  option  to  buy,  20  to 
.’O-acre-fann  eoniniuting  .  distanee  from  Nexv 
Yolk:  give  best  terms.  NO.  2465,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


I'OR  .S.VT.E — 77  acres,  good  dairy  farm;  good 
soil;  always  kept  wdl  stocked;  Timothy, 
clover,  all  kinds  gmiu;  It.  D.  telephone;  good 
neiglihors;  identy  fiinber;  moiiern  S-rooin  house, 
nearly  in-w;  basement  barn:  plenty  fruit:  price, 
•82. .560;  $.«(«»  down.  Photos  on  request.  PHKBE 
ENGLEH.VRDT,  Cameron  .Mills,  Stenheii  Co., 


M -VN'l'lOl) — Farm,  60-70  acres  nndin*  jilow;  full 
particulars,  iirice,  soil,  in  first  letter.  NO. 
2474.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ATTRACTIVE,  oonifortable  home  for  com¬ 
muter,  retired  business  man  oi*  farmer;  house 
with  every  convenience;  sleeidng  porch;  barn, 
lioultry  plant,  fruit,  garden;  one-half  acre; 
hnildings  A1  condition,  iiraiiicallv  new;  reason¬ 
able;  terms;  make  offer.  E.  C.  JIOORE,  Maple- 
Avood,  N.  J. 


AY  ILL  SE.I.L  fifty  acres  of  iny  farm  with  build¬ 
ings;  all  Tillable,  fruit:  River  Road  near 
New  Bmnswiek.  BOX  91,  New  BninsAvick,  N.  .1. 


FOR  S.VLE — Two  village  farms;  60  acres;  build¬ 
ings  new;  several  acres  muck:  equipped  ,30- 
acre  poultry  jdant;  fine  buildings.  JOHN 
SHOWEItt?,  Williamstown,  N.  Y. 


DRAFTED  M.VN  must  sell  bis  new  tractors. 

Two  All-Purpose  Tractors  were  ordered  from 
the  Advaiii.e-ltiimely  Company's  factory  at  La- 
I’orte.  Iml..  before  the  tractor  expert  of  this 
firm  was  drafted  for  The  war.  The  firm  now 
dissolves ■  and  the  two  tractors  are  for  sale  for 
$1,500.  They  have  now  arrived  and’  will  be  sold 
new  Just  as  they  came  from  the  factory,  whose 
price  for  tliein  is  .$9.50  each.  B.VBCOCK  & 
-MottRE,  Rockville,  Md. 


FOR  S.VLE — 16-H.  P.  ‘‘Charter’’  gasolene  en¬ 
gine,  with  all  fixtures  in  good  sliape;  wood 
saw:  "Kelly”  duplex' corn  mill,  “St.  Albans” 
fodder  sbredder;  mill  stones,  with  all  fixtures; 
oil  cake  orusher.  Great  liargain.  “CASTALIA 
FARM,”  Keswick,  Albemarle  Co.,  Va. 


LOST — Purse  eontaining  $18  cash,  2  pawn 
tickets,  ihauffeur's  license  anil  identitlcatioii 
eard.  registration  card.  I.iberal  reward  to 
finder.  H.VltRY  SCHNOOR.  North  Castle,  N.  Y., 
care  S.  D.  Tompkins,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Box  47. 


BIX  HORSE  I.  H.  C.  gasoline  hay  press;  ItixlS 
bale  ebamlx-r;  good  •ouilition:  sale  or  ex- 
ehange  for  automobile;  must  be  in  good  shape. 
JAS.  D.  HARVEY,  Deer  I’ark,  Mil. 


I- 'OR  S.-VLE — Ten  lamp  iiicutintors.  1711111011— 
Candee  incubators.  RAY  BENJAMIN,  Van- 
derburg,  N.  J. 


'J'O  RKI'Ft  E  our  stock  of  farm  implements  we 
are  offering  the  following  list  of  brand  new 
inacliiiies  at  Tlie  prices  quoted,  F.  O.  B.  your 
station.  In  many  cases  you  will  pay  twice 
tliese  lu'ices  next  Sjiring;  1  2-liorse  check-roxv 
corn  jdanter,  $42;  4  orehanl  disk  harrows,  with 
fore  carriage,  at  .$22;  1  Empire,  11  disk  drill, 
with  fertilizer  and  grass-seed  attachment,  .$95; 
3  Emtiire.  11  disk  drills,  without  fertilizer  att., 
at  $65;  12  7-tootli  walking  cultivators  at  $5;  8 
60-tootb  smoothing  harroxvs,  at  $12;  3  17-spring 
tooth  harrows,  at  $14;  2  Cambridge  plows,  at 
$12;  4  McCormack  5-ft.  mowers,  at  $50;  6  Mc¬ 
Cormack  9-ft.  takes,  at  $28;  2  Eddy  plows,  at 
$17;  1  10-16  disk  barrow,  at  $24;  1  1-H.  P.  Mo¬ 
gul  kerosene  engine,  witli  magneto,  at  $35;  1 
2>i-H.  P.  .Mogul  kerosene  engine,  with  magneto, 
at  $75.  -Vlso  Smalley  silage  cutter  with  ele¬ 
vator,  1  1’2-H.  P.  Olds  gasoline  engine  and  1 
hydraulic  cider  press  with  grinder.  These  have 
been  used,  Imt  in  good  order.  BEDFORD 
FARMERS’  CO-OPERATIVE  A.SSOCIATION, 
-Mt.  Kiseo,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.VLE — Ford  runabout;  good  condition; 

run  5,800  miles;  first  $275  clieck  takes  car. 
M.  0.  L.V  LONE,  Chase  Mills,  N.  Y. 


VVAN'l'EB — .Moline  Fniversal  Tractor;  state 
equipment  and  lowest  cash  price.  NO.  2466, 
care  Rural  Nexv- Yorker. 


FOR  B.VLE — Bates’  Steel  Mule  Tractor,  1917 
model,  13-30  II. P.,  using  gasoline  or  kero¬ 
sene;  oaterpillar  action;  long,  medium  anil 
sliort  steering  control;  all  assembled  and  ready 
for  Work.  Also  (iliver  3-bottom  engine  plow. 
Cost  for  ai/ove  outfit  was:  Tractor,  $1,095;  sliort 
Control,  $14. .50;  engine  plow,  $172.  'Praetor 
bought  this  .'Spring  and  we  are  selling  because 
we  find  our  land  too  rocky  and  hilly;  has  lieeii 
used  less  than  25  miles,  including  road  work. 
A  reasonable  price  will  receive  attention.  Ap¬ 
ply  to  E.  FERGUBON,  Cummington,  Mass. 


FOR  BALE — Car  Mangels;  Octolier  shipment. 

.Make  bids.  MAHLON  T.VYLUR,  Richford, 
Vt. 


WANTED — Cbamiiioii  Potato  Digger;  good  conili- 
tiou.  JAY  BLANCHARD,  Boston,  N.  Y. 


OFE'El;  IjKiO  No.  2,  2,000  No.  3  first  quality 
till  cans  size  opening  2%  inch;  express  paid; 
make  In-st  offer.  W.M.  LADDEN,  75  Worth  St., 
New  York. 


ONE  7-)iorse  engine  iEiiiiiire);  good  as  new. 
JOHN  .V.  LUFLEU,  .Middlesex,  N.  Y. 


rolt  S.VI.K — 1,200  egg  eaudee  incubator;  almost 
i.ew.  $100.  GEORGE  SCHtiFIELD.  Firth- 
cliffe,  N.  Y. 


Farm  €redU.  Plan 


No  Money  In  Advance 


A  Full  Year  to  Pay 

Here  is  our  sensational  Hartman  Farm  Credit  Plan  which  means  no  money  with  your  order.  Not 
a  cent  for  60  days— and  then  only  a  very  small  first  payment  if  you  decide  to  keep  the  merchandise. 

Our  goods  are  never  sold  until  the  customer  is  satisfied.  Select  whatever  merchandise  you  want, 
either  from  this  advertisement  or  from  our  454  page  catalog,  which  is  sent  you  free.  Keep  merchan¬ 
dise  for  30  days,  (We  give  you  this  30  day _  privilege  so  that  you  may  have  ample  time  to  test  the  goods  in  every  conceivable 
manner.)  If  you  do  not  find  this  merchandise  the  best  bargain  for  the  money,  and  the  terms  the  fairest  ever  offered,  return 
the  goods  and  we  will  pay  freight  charges  both  ways.  If  you  decide  to  buy  you  can  make  your  first  payment  in  60  days  and  pay 
the  balance  in  equal  amounts  60  days  apart,  stretching  the  payments  over  an  entire  year. 

.  a  special  offer  for  advertising  purposes,  but  our  regular  Farm  Credit  Plan.  This  most  fair  and  honest  method  of  selling  mer¬ 

chandise  with  our  unqualified  guarantee  behind  its  quality  is  made  possible  by  the  test  of  more  than  sixty  years  actual  service  to  millions  of  cus¬ 
tomers  and  by  our  tremendous  capital  of  $12,000,000.  It  is  this  policy  of  fairness 
and  our  immense  purchasing  power  that  have  made  Hartman's  the  world’s  lar¬ 
gest  house  selling  on  credit  by  mail.  This  immense  buying  power  brings  opportun¬ 
ities  for  securing  values  such  as  seldom,  if  ever,  come  to  small  business  houses, 
and  the  benefits  are  shown  in  the  splendid  quality,  the  low  prices  and  the  liberal 
terms  offered  to  our  customers  on  Furniture,-Carpets,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Beds, 

Sewing  Machines,  Washing  Machines,  Baby  Carriages.  Curtains,  Silverware, 

Jewelry,  Crockery,  Paints,  Roofing,  Talking  Machines,  Aluminum  Ware,  En¬ 
gines,  Separators  and  hundreds  of  other  articles  for  the  farm  and  home. 

No  Money  In  Advance  On  This 

Powerli^ht  Lamp 

This  splendid  Powerlight  Lamp  sent  on  30  days’ 
free  trial.  Send  it  back  if  not  a  wonderful  bargain 
and  we^  will  pay  transportation  charges  both  ways. 

Otherwise  keep  it  and  make  first  small  payment  in  60 
days,  balance  in  payments  60  days  apart.  The  picture 

gives  an  idea  of  its  beauty  but  you  should  actually  see  it  to  appreci¬ 
ate  what  a  superb  lamp  it  is  in  every  particular.' 

Can  be  tipped  over  or  turned  up-side  down— no  danger  whatever. 

Bums  either  kerosene  or  gasoline— about  eighty  hours  on  one  gallon. 

Height  223^  inches;  diameter  of  base8>i  inches.  Nickel  finish  with 
12-inch  amber  dome  shade  ornamented  with  heavy  metal  scrolls. 

f  Hipped  from  our  Chicago  warehouse. 

Order  by  No.  300MA4.  Price  $9.95. 

I  Money  in  advance.  $1.65  in  60  days. 

^nymenis $1.66  every  two  months. 

No  Money  In  Advance  On  This 


No  Money  In  Advance  On  This 

48-piece  Dinner  Set 

Here  is  your  chance  to  get  a  rich,  handsome  Dinner 
Set  at  a  price  which  makes  it  an  astonishing  bargain 
and  on  terms  so  easy  that  you  will  not  feel  the  cost. 

Send  no  money  now.  Get  this  beautiful  gold  banded 
set  and  see  how  it  looks  on  your  table.  Use  it  30  days. 

If  you  find  it  an  unparallel^  value  send  the  first  pay¬ 
ment  60  days  after  arrival.  Otherwise  ship  it  back  and 
we  will  pay  freight  both  ways.  No  risk  to  you  by  tell¬ 
ing  us  to  send  it. 

Y our  luMml  In  Gold 

This  beautiful  set  consists  of  48 
Pieces  of  snowy-whitePorcelain  Ware 
with  band  of  Gold  around  outside 
edges  and  neat  Gold  Stripe  decora¬ 
tion.  Beautiful  Old  English  Initials 
are  also  in  Gold  to  harmonize  perfect¬ 
ly.  The  48  Pieces  are  6  Dinner  Plates, 

93i  in.— 6  Breakfast  Plates,  7M  in. — 8 
Thi»  lattw  shows  New  Style  Deep  Soup  Coupes  (not  old 
rii.hll  style  soup  plates)— 6  Tea  Cups  — 6 
styls  on  dish.,  saucers-6  Fruit  or  Sauce  Dishes-6 
Butter  Dishes— 1  Deep  Vegetable  Dish,  9M  in.— 1  Meat 
Platter,  IIM  in.— 1  Meat  Platter,  9fK  in.— 1  Sugar  Bowl 
and  Cover  (2  pcs.)  and  1  Cream  Pitcher.  Every  piece 
of  full  size  for  family  use.  Shipped  direct  from  our 
Chicago  Warehouse. 

Order  by  No.  323IVIA6.  Send  no  money  down. 

Price  $3.98.  Pay  68c  in  €0  days 
Payments  66c  every  2  months. 

State  what  initial  you  want. 

No  Money  In  Advance 
On  This  Five  Piece 


Complete  outfit— full  size  bed,  spring,  mattress,  two  pillows.  Bed  has 
heavy  1 1-16  in.  continuous  posts.  Seven  in.  upright  grouped  fillers.  Head 
end  is  54  in.  and  foot  end  84  in,  from  floor.  Choice  of  'White  or  Gold  Bronze 
(Vernis  Martin)  finish.  Spring  has  fabric  top  fitted  on  heavy  angle  iron 
frame  and  is  supported  at  ends  by  resilient  steel  helical  coil  springs.  Mat¬ 
tress  good  grade  sanitary  cotton  top  well  filled  with  wood  fibre.  Covered  with  neat  stripe 
ticking.  Weighs,  burlaped,  about  60  lbs.  The  pillows  are  filled  with  specially  blended 
selected  hen  feathers  and  measure  full  18x26  in.  Covered  with  durable  stripe  ticking. 
Shipped  from  our  Chicago  Warehouse. 

Order  by  No.  153MA10.  Price  for  Complete  Outfit  $14.79.  No  money  down. 

Pay  $2,49  in  60  days.  Payments  $2.46  every  two  months. 

Easy  to  Own  DepeneSable  Furniture, 
Carpets,  Enstines,  Separators,  ttpoU 
Inst,  Paints,  ana  Farm  Necessities 

When  you  open  a  charge  account  on  the  Hartman  Farm  Credit  Plan,  we  enable  you  to  do  it  in  the  most 
convenient  and  the  easiest  way — on  the  most  far-reaching  credit  system  ever  devised,  and  on  the  most  legitimate  and  dignified 
basis.  Every  transaction  with  us  is  held  as  being  of  the  most  confidential  nature.  Your  satisfaction  is  our  first  consideration. 

We  say  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  use  ready  money  for  furnishings  and  equipment  which  you  can  better  use 
for  current  expenses.  We  will  gladly  sell  you  the  most  dependable  merchandise  on  a  year's  crecTit.  It  is  this  liberal,  confidential.  .  av. 
refined  credit  system,  and  the  watchful  interest  we  take  in  customers  which  has  built  the  Hartman  Company  from  a  little  store 
to  a  concern  with  a  business  which  extends  to  every  community  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  business  built  on  the  confidence  of 


Elegant  Rocker 

Use  this  splendid  rocker  for  30  days,  see  what  an  addition 
it  is  to  your  living  room  or  parlor,  and  learn  by  actual  use  what 
a  comfortable  chair  it  is.  Do  this  before  you  make  up  your 
mind  to  keep  or  return  it.  If  you  do  not  find  it  the  most  re¬ 
markable  rocker  value  you  have  ever  been  offered,  or  if,  for 
any  reason  whatever,  you  do  not  want  to  keep  it,  send  it  back 
and  we  will  pay  the  freight  both  ways.  If  you  find  it  all  you 
expect  take  a  year  to  pay. 

The  frame  is  made  entirely  of  kiln  dried  hard  wood.  The  arms  and 
front  posts  are  genuine  quarter-sawed  oak,  other  exposed  parts  being 
seasoned  solid  oak  and  all  in  handsome  golden  oak  finisn.  The  scat  has 
four  springs  and  back  has  six  springs,  all  supported  on  elastic  steel  bands. 
The  filling  is  wood  fibre  and  cotton  felt.  Handsomely  upholstered  in  imita¬ 
tion  Spanish  brown  leather.  Height  of  seat  from  floor  17  in.  Height  of 
back  from  seat  263i  in.  Seat  19x19  in.  Width  of  chair  over  all  80^  in. 
Shipping  weight  about  40  Jbs.  Shipped  from  our  Chicago  Warehouse 
or  factory  located  in  Western  New  York  State. 

Order  by  No.  79MA7.  Price  $5.48.  No  money 
down.  98c  in  60  days.  90c  every  two  months. 

Majestic  -Cream  Separator 


Bed  Outfit 


No  Money  In  Advance  On 

Our  Brussels  Rugs 

Be  sure  to  see  our  wonderful  offers  in  Brussels. 
'Velvet,  Axminster,  \Vool, 

Fibre  and  Yellow  Grass 
Rugs  before  you  buy  any¬ 
where.  Our  groat  Book  of 
Bargains  shows  page  after 
page  of  money  saving  op¬ 
portunities  in  the  richest, 
most  popular  patterns. 

Many  pictured  in  the  actu¬ 
al  colors.  Make  your  selec¬ 
tion  and  send  for  the  rug 
of  your  choice,  on  this  no 
money  in  advance  offer. 

Use  the  rug  for  80  days, 
then  if  you  find  it  the  most 
remarkable  bargain  you 
have  ever  been  offered, 
make  your  first  small  pay¬ 
ment  in  CO  days  after  ar¬ 
rival  and  balance  in  60  days  payments  giving  you  a 
whole  year  to  pay.  Write  for  this  catalog  today. 


Send  (or 
Eniiine  Book 


Get 

the 

FREE 

Book 


4  Sizes: 
375,  500, 
750 
1000  lbs. 
Capac- 


ty _  _ 

Open  your  charge  account.  ^Profi^b^^these  values  made  iwssible  by  our  immense  buying  power  which  gives  us 


the  people, 
eucb  unusual  advantages  in 


tie  markets  of  the  world.  At  least  send  for  the  big  Bargain  Catalog. 


We  will  send 
you  without  one 
cent  in  advance 
any  size'  separat¬ 
or  you  want,  then 
keep  it  30  days  on 
trial.  If  you  find  it 
to  be  the  closest  skim- 
m  e.  r  — 
simplest 
and  easi¬ 
est  to  run —easiest  to 
clean  and  perfect  in  ev¬ 
ery  respect  and  the  best 
separator  bargain  you  ever 
beard  of  then  make  first 
payment  in  60  days  and 
take  a  year  to  pay  in  small 
60  day  payments. 

Free  Book 

Send  now  for  our  Ma¬ 
jestic  Separator  Book  and 
special  offer.  Learn  how 
to  make  more  money  out  of 
your  milk.  The  book  is 
free.  Send  post  card 
or  coupon. 


The  Majestic  Engine 

For  Gasoline  or  Kerosene 

The  simplest,  most  durable,  most  powerful  for  its 
H.  P.  rating  and  most  economical-to-operate  farm 
engine.  A  marvel  of  simplicity.  Perfectly  balanced 
— just  the  right  weight  for  the  powerit  is  designed  to 
develop.  Has  big  improvements  in  all  vital  points. 
Convenient,  compact.  Gives  long,  lasting  efficient 
service  without  tinker  or  bother.  Sent  on  Sftdays  free 
trial.  No  money  in  advance.  If  you  decide  to  keep 
the  engine  you  take  a  year  to  pay  in  small  payments 
every60day3.  Allsizes.  Write  for  free  Engino  Book. 


Mail  This 

COUPONT 


The  Hartman  Company,  \ 

40 19  LaSalle  St.,  Dept.  976,  Chicago  'V 


Order  Direct  Or^et  Our 
FREE  Barsiain  Catalog 


□  Dinner  Set.  No. 
S23MA6.  Initial. 


□  Lamp.  No. 

300MA4. 


'If  you  have  never  bought  on  the  Hartman  Farm  Credit  Plan  take  the  opportunity  to  find  out  what 

\big  advantages  it  gives  you.  Instead  of  paying  cash  down  try  this  new  and  easier  way  of  buy¬ 
ing  on  credit.  You  have  nothing  to  risk,  for  you  pay  us  nothing  until  you  have  used  the  article  or 

-  -  ^  articles  and  decide  to  keep  them.  You  always  know  what  you  are  getting  from  Hartman  before  you 

Balance  m  payments  per  terms  stated  m  ^  pay  a  penny.  'Then  there  is  no  call  for  all  the  money  down,  to  come  at  a  time  perhaps,  when  you 

•  ^  need  it  for  something  else.  And  you  have  the  further  advantage  of  getting  amazing  bargains. 

^  Select  any  article  or  articles  shown  in  this  ad.  Send  no  money,  just  the  coupon  and  we  will  ship 

N promptly.  If  you  do  not  see  what  you  want  here  be  sure  to  get  our  454  page  catalog.  Sea 
,  the  amazing  display  of  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  see  the  values  and  then  send  for  whatever 
^  you  w'ant  on  30  days’  fjree  trial,  and  take  a  year  to  pay  on  our  easy  terms  if  you  keep  it. 


Send  me  the  article  or  articles  marked  X.  No  money 
down.  I  am  to  have  the  privilege  of  80  days  free  trial  and  if 
I  keep  the  goods  first  payment  is  not  to  be  made  until  60  days 
from  date  of  shipment.  Balance  in  payments  per  terms  stated  i.. 
your  ad.  If  I  return  the  goods  you  are  to  pay  freight  both  ways. 


Bed  Outfit  No.  153MA10 
Finish . 


□  Rocker  No. 
7 


I79MA7. 
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Get  this  remarkable  Catalog— whether  you  order  now  or  not.  Postal  brings  it. 
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Mtydtil  Ejcjhiy^fivG  Ft 


f.o  b.  Toledo.  Subfect  to  thange  without  notice 


Unmatched  Success 


Year  after  year  for  many 
years  the  thirty  -  five 
horsepower  Overland 
has  outsold,  by  a  wide 
margin,  all  cars  of  such 
comfortable  size. 


The  thirty  -  five  horse¬ 
power  motor  is  not 
only  unusually  power¬ 
ful —  it  is  unusually 
economical. 

The  wheelbase  is  112 
inches  —  unusually 
long — permitting  un¬ 
usual  roominess. 

Thirty  five  horsepower! 
— 112  inch  wheelbase!! 
—$895!!! 


Also  unusual  at  the  price 
— cantilever  rear 
springs  that  ease  the 
car  over  rough  spots — 
permit  speed  with 
comfort  on  poor  roads. 

No  car  of  such  comfort¬ 
able  size  h 


An  unequalled  combi¬ 
nation  of  power,  com¬ 
fort  and  economy,  it 
has  naturally  been  an 
unmatched  success. 


as  ever  ap¬ 
proached  its  success, 
because  none  has  ever 
combined  such  power, 
comfort  and  economy. 


Catalog  on  request  Address  Dep  t  1094 


Willy s -Overland  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Willys-Knight  and  Overland  Motor  Cara  and  Light  Commercial  Cara 
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The  Silo  and  Its  Filling 

As  the  Work  is  Done  in  Southern  New  York 

ITS  VALUE. — No  one  dispnto.s  that  any  longer 
hereabouts.  If  any  dairyman  keeping  more  than 
five  cows  hasn’t  a  .silo,  it  isn’t  because  he  doesn’t 
want  one;  and  there  are  many  silos  built  and  filled 
where  not  over  five  or  six  cows  ai’e  kept.  The  old 
stoi'ies  of  loosened  teeth,  ruined  bovine  stomachs  and 
shortened  lives  are  no  longe?  heaid.  In  dairies  of 
from  10  to  15  head  of  cows,  with  a  corresponding 
amount  of  young  stock,  the  silos  run  from  10  to  12 
feet  in  dmmeter  and  from  -‘>0  to  do  feet  in  height.  If 
greater  capacity  is 


it  is  still  a  disi)uUMl  iiuestion  whether  they  are  of 
:is  much  value  in  the  silage  as  when  hirskod  and 
ground,  (food  observers  heli('ve  that,  while  Itiere 
may  be  no  notic-eable  difference  In  inilk  flow  when 
well-eared  silage  is  fed.  there  is  a  very  noticeable 
effect  upon  the  flesh  of  the  stock  eating  it. 

VARIETIES  OF  CORN.— Pride  or  the  North  and 
Learning  have  been  the  standard  varieties  of  coiai 
planted  for  the  silo  in  this  section  for  many  years. 
In  favorable  seasons  they  will  mature  their  ears  as 
well  us  give  a  heavy  stalk  growth.  Eurdca  has 
.also  been  in  favor,  ])artifadarly  Avifh  those  wlio 
think  little  of  the  value  of  the  corn  grain  in  the 


wanted,  a  second  silo 
is  built,  as  a  greater 
diameter  is  not  want¬ 
ed,  except  where  large 
herds  are  kept 

KIND  AND  LOCA- 
I’lON. — W  o  o  d  stave 
silos  predominate, 
tlK're  is  no  ciuestioii 
about  that  find  a 
large  number  of  these 
are  homemade;  built 
of  2x6  set  on  end,  tub 
fashion,  and  girded  by 
iron  i-ods  witli  a  turn 
buckle  for  tightening, 

Conci'ete,  tile,  and  con¬ 
crete  blocks  are  als<.) 
seen,  and  give  satis¬ 
faction,  but  the  lower 
first  cost  gives  wood 
the  i)i’efereuca  The 
older  fashione<l  square, 
hexagonal  or  octa¬ 
gonal  silos  made  from 
matched  hemlock,  pine 
oi-  Soutiieru  pine  floor¬ 
ing  placed  vertically 
and  bound  by  2xG  in.  . 
girths,  a.s  well  as  dou¬ 
ble-boarded  silos  with. 
tarre<l  paper  between, 
are  still  seen,  and  no 
one  having  one  admits 
that*  It  is  a  %vhit  less 
satisfactory  than  the 
newer  kind.s. 

T.OOATION  A  N  D 
FIliEINC.— Some  of 
the  older  silos  were 
built  within  the 
l>arn,  usually  taking 
space  from  the  hay¬ 
mow.  Tliey  are  now 
built  outside,  however, 
iind  connected  with 
the  barn  by  a  covered 
gangway.  Freezing  of 
the  contents  is  con¬ 
fined  to  a  short  space 
next  to  the  walls;  it 
occurs  ia  all  of  them, 
is  slight  and  is  consi¬ 
dered  of  little  conse¬ 
quence.  For  the  most 
part  .silo  filling  is  a 
community  job,  few 
farmers  having  facili¬ 
ties  of  their  own.  Neighitoring  farmers  exchange 
work  with  their  teams;  the  cuttm'  jind  engine  with 
two  men  to  nin  them  are  paid  for  at  (he  rate  of 
a  dollar  an  hour,  and  a  little  day  labor  is  hired, 
q’he  expense  of  filling  a  silo,  aside  from  one’s 
ow’ii  labor,  usually  runs  from  .$:10  to  ifdO.  .Silo 
filling  is  a  rush  job  where  everybody  works  at 
high  tension  for  a  few  days.  After  the  coi-n  is 
r(*ady  for  cutting,  the  first  killing  frost  is  :ip- 
prehensively  looked  for  and  the  time  between 
tlu'se  two  dates  is  usually  i^hort.  It  has  iK'coiue 
l>retty  well  settled  that  corn  should  begin  to  glaze 
before  it  Is  cut,  and,  if  imminent  danger  of  frost 
does  not  forbid,  that  stage  is  waited  for.  Few 
remove  any  ears  before  cutting  for  the  silo,  though 
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silo.  'The  popularity  of  Eureka  i.';  jirobably  wan¬ 
ing.  however,  and,  while  still  seen  in  many  fields, 
it  is  giving  place  to  earlier  maturing  varieties  of 
smaller  size.  Among  the  newer  varieties  now  being 
tried,  .Sweepstakes.  West  P.r.anch  and  Ence’s  Favor¬ 
ite  pomise  wt'll  and  will  probably  take  a  prominent 
place  anamg  the  silage  corns,  d’he  first  twn 
between  which  it  is  difficult  to  distingni.sh,  combine 
large  stalk  growth  ami  heavy  earing  and  will  mature 
in  ordinarily  favnrahh'  seast>n.''. 

EtjITPMENT  FOR  FTEf.TNO.— The  blower  tyi^e 
of  silage  cutter  has  snpers^Mled  tlie  carrier  t.\iK'.  ex¬ 
cept,  perhaps,  in  the  smallm-  siz«‘s.  The  greater  part 
of  the  .silage  corn  is  still  cut  Ity  a  gang  of  men 
with  hand  sickU's.  'riu'sc  imm  go  into  the  field  ;i 


day  or  two  before  the  machine  .arrives  ami  soon  lay 
the  corn  down.  Farmers  are  nor.  as  particul.ar  .as 
formerly  to  have  the  coni  stand  until  the  last 
minute ;  wilting  lias  been  found  not  to  injure  it. 
Those  fortunate  enough  to  liave  corn-binders  find 
them  great  savers  of  labor,  hotli  in  cutting  and 
handling  the  bundles.  Hay  racks  or  specially-made 
low-down  corn-racks  are  used  for  hauling  from  tlie 
field,  the  driver  of  the  team  loading  the  corn  as 
fast  as  three  or  four  men  can  hand  it  to  him. 

AT  ITIE  SILO. — The  corn  is  cut  into  lengths 
varying  from  a  half  inch  to  two  inches;  the  shorter 
it  is  cut  the  belter  it  packs,  but  the  more  power  and 

time  required  for  fill- 
- ;  ing  the  silo.  Thor¬ 
ough  packing  in  the 
.silo  Is  recognized  as 
essential  to  pri'serva- 
lion  of  the  silage,  and, 
exci'pt  in  the  smaller 
silos,  two  or  even 
three  men  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  distributing 
and  tramping  the  corn 
as  it  c-omes  from  the 
blower,  q'his  is  no 
job  for  a  fat  man. 
though  the  inhumane 
practice  of  putting  the 
m'nldle-aged  and  ixirt- 
ly  owner  of  the  farm 
into  the  tub  during 
filling  is  common. 

FROZEN  CORN.— 
If  unfortunate  enough 
to  have  the  corn 
‘•frosted”  hefori'  it  is 
cut,  it  is  hurrieil  into 
the  silo  as  fast  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Frosted  com 
makes  good  silage, 
however,  and  the 
writer  has  never  seen 
water  run  into  the 
silo  witli  it,  as  is  ad¬ 
vised.  No  doubt  this 
would  he  advantage¬ 
ous.  hut  few  farnu*rs 
have  facilities  for 
getting  the  water  to 
the  silo  as  it  is  want¬ 
ed.  Some  farmers 
pi'ofess  to  prefer  a 
touch  of  frost  upou 
their  corn  before  it  is 
cut.  one  of  the  writ¬ 
er’s  ii  e  (1  u  a  i  11  t  a  uce 
waiting  for  this  event. 
Even  dry  corn  fodder 
makes  good  silage,  or, 
at  least,  a  good  snli- 
.stitute  for  it.  and 
much  of  this  is  cut 
into  the  .silo.  A  s(h*- 
ond  filling  aftei"  the 
first  has  settled  is 
necessary  if  the  silo  is 
to  be  full  and  this 
often  has  hut  little 
natural  juice  in  it.  If 
the  contents  of  the 
silo  are  not  to  be  u.sed 
immediately,  a  layer  of  spoiler!  silage  on  top  is  ex- 
pectetl,  but  the  loss  here  is  slight.  >r.  n.  n. 

'Pioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Mixed  Crops  in  the  Silo 

I  was  (luite  interested  in  the  recent  ‘‘Hope  Farm 
Notes”  in  reference  to  cow  peas  vs.  Soy  beans  on  jiage 
lOOS.  I  am  trying  out  a  little  experiment  thi.s  sea.son. 
having  a  couple  of  acres  of  cow  peas  and  Soy  beans, 
equal  quantities,  sown  broadcast  together,  with  about 
one-half  bushel  of  corn  broiidcast  also  over  the  field. 
'Phe  erfhp  is  douig  as  well  as  I  could  expect,  but  the  cow 
peas  .seem  to  be  in  the  ascendency,  and  actually  dom¬ 
inate  the  field,  for  they  are  now  asoending  the  corn  with 
their  runners,  and  while  they  are  outstripping  the  Soy 
beans,  they  also  have  made  the  corn  halt  in  its  effort  to 
reach  the  sun.  The  first  idea  which  one  would  have  in 
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iiiK  !it.  a  radior  poor  crop  o£  <-orn.  well  uudcrruii  with  a 
^rrowth  of  energetic  weeds  of  some  sort.  The  fact,  re¬ 
mains,  however,  that  this  field  has  a  large  lot  of  excel¬ 
lent  cow  feed  nearing  that  stage  of  maturity,  which  i.s 
required  for  ensiling.  How  will  the  cow  peas,  !<oy  beans 
and  corn  do  if  put  into  the  silo?  Will  it  do  to  put 
into  the  same  silo  an  equal  .acreage  of  golden  millet? 
Which  will  b<!  better,  ti>  put  the  millet  into  the  bottom 
of  the  silo,  with  the  corn  and  legumes  on  top,  or  with  the 
millet  at  the  top?  Would  it  not  be  still  better  to  put 
all  of  the  crops  mentioned,  mixed  by  the  blower  into  the 
silo  at  same  time?  Will  there  be  any  likelihood  of  the 
silage  spoiling  if  the  silo  is  tight,  and  the  cuttings  well 
packed?  If  the  millet  is  ensiled  at  the  bottom  of  the 
silo  by  itself,  will  it  not  keep  better  than  if  put  at  the 
top,  above  the  corn  and  legumes?  What  do  you  think 
of  the  idea  of  covering  this  silage  with  a  layer  of  dry 

{)ine  shavings  (baled  shavings)  ?  How  deep  should  the 
ayer  be?  If  shavings  are  put  on,  would  it  be  better  to 
wet  them,  or  will  the  moisture  .and  gases  from  the  cut 
fodder  act  upon  them  so  as  to  seal  the  silo?  The  shav¬ 
ings  could'  probably  be  used  after  removal  from  the  silo 
and  dried,  for  absorbent  in  the  .  table.  A.  L.  bk.vkdict. 
Connecticut. 

While  corn  is  our  original  and  most  wid(‘ly-used 
silo  crop,  exixu'imontors  are  finding  that  almost  any 
forage  crop  c.an  be  ensiled  under  some  condition  or 
other.  The  acid  which  is  fonned  by  tho  action  of  bac¬ 
teria  upon  the  sugars  of  the  ensiled  crop  preserves 
the  silage.  It  is,  therefoi’e,  necessary  to  use  a  crop 
which  has  sulflcient  sugar  or  so-c-alled  c.arlmhydrate 
material  in  its  make-up.  Corn,  of  course,  fills  the  bill 
admirably.  Some  other  crops  of  this  nature  .are  oats, 
millet,  wheat  and  rye.  Cr<.»ps  which  contain  much 
more  protein  in  proj)ortiou  to  carbohydrates  than 
those  above-mentioned  are  Alfalfa,  cow  peas,  Soy 
beams  and  clover.  It  has  been  found  that  while  these 
high  protein  crops  may  contain  enough  iicid-forming 
material  the  bacteria  also  act  on  the  protein  and 
cause  a  decomposition  which  injures  the  silage  and 
causes  an  undesirable  odor.  The  best  advice  at  pres¬ 
ent  is  to  hay  these  crops  if  grown  alone  unless  tho 
weather  is  extremely  bad,  so  they  cannot  be  cured. 
At  the  Kansas  Station  it  was  recently  found  that 
cornmeal  or  black  str.ap  molasses,  10  parts  to  one 
part  Alfalfa,  etc.,  made  a  mixture  which  made  a 
palatable  silage. 

A  mixture  of  the  high  protein  and  high  carbohy¬ 
drate  feeds  seems  most  desirable,  and  this  year  there 
will  be  more  corn  and  Soy  beau  silage  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  If  the  silage  can  be  made  to  contain  more  pro¬ 
tein  then  it  is  easier  to  make  a  balanced  ration  with 
the  average,  quality  hay  grown  on  the  majority  of 
farms. 

The  cow  peas.  Soy  beans,  corn  and  millet  whicli 
3’ou  have  will  make  a  good  silage.  The  best  way 
would  be  to  mix  the  millet  with  the  other  crops  as 
they  go  through  the  ma«*Mne,  or  make  every  third  or 
fourth  load  millet  as  it  goes  into  the  silo.  The  odor 
of  this  silage  ■v\ill  not  ho  as  desirable  and  eleau-cut 
as  that  from  corn  alone,  but  if  fe<l  .after  milking, 
there  will  be  no  trouble. 

If  shamugs  are  uscal  on  top  they  should  he  wetted 
down.  Personally  I  prefer  a  covering  of  straw  thor¬ 
oughly  wet  down  .and  sown  to  oats.  This  makes  an 
airtight  mat,  and  one  that  is  easy  fo  remove  wlum 
rettdy  to  use  the  silage.  ir.  i..  j. 


Apple  Pomace  and  Its  Feeding  Value 

How  long  will  apple  pomace  keep  exi>ose(l  to  the  .air 
and  sun  IxToro  it  can  be  carted  .'uicf  stored  away?  AVhat 
is  the  best  way  to  store  it,  and  is  it  necessary  for  it  to 
be  airtight?  ^^^lat  is  the  feeding  value  and  what  quantity 
should  be  fed  to  ui’lkiug  cows?  We  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  all  we  want  at  the  cider  null,  and  Avaiit 
to  u.se  it  to  the  best  advantage.  F.  c.  If. 

New  Milford,  Conn. 

As  to  how  long  ajjple  pumactf  will  keep  exposed  to 
sun  and  .air,  it  would  depend  largely  on  conditions,  as 
it  will  spoil  on  the  ontsid<;  much  quicker  during 
warm  weather  in  the  Spring,  after  remaining  in  the 
pile  over  Winter,  than  when  fre.shly  mad«‘.  I  have 
never  seen  any  of  it  .spoil  in  tho  Fall,  no  matter  how 
warm  the  weather,  and  it  will  be  all  right  to  remain 
in  a  pile  out  of  doors,  if  necessary,  until  warm 
Spring  weather,  without  much  loss,  but  it  makes  a 
much  nicer  material  to  handle  and  fe(‘d,  if  put  \inder 
cover  by  the  early  part  of  Winter.  However,  we  have 
fed  pomace  from  piles  that  had  been  lying  fully  ex¬ 
posed  to  weather  for  two  or  three  v’cars  or  more. 
After  removing  the  outside  laj'cr,  the  rest  was  fresh 
and  good  as  ever,  apparently.  In  fact  Ave  luiAUf  fed 
Ifomac-e  where  the  outside  discolored  portion  of  the 
previous  season’s  pile  had  not  been  removed  Avlien  they 
started  making  fresh  pomace  in  the  Fall,  and  all  was 
mixed  in  together ;  but  contrary  to  expectations  Avas 
cleaned  up  by  the  cattle  AAdthout  any  troubles  and 
if  there  had  been  any  “kicks”  coming,  they  Avould 
have  told  us.  During  a  season  like  this,  and  under 
present  conditions,  it  Avould  be  better  to  avoid,  as 
far  as  possible,  any  Avaste  of  such  a  valuable  food, 
and  store  it  in  time  to  prevent  loss. 

The  pomace  itself,  Avhen  piled,  Avill  heat,  settle 
closely  togetlier,  and  make  for  itself  an  almost  air¬ 
tight  covering,  and  if  it  is  the  intention  to  feed  it 
all  during  the  Winter,  the  loss  In  any  pile  under 


cover  will  be  slight,  but  if  it  is  desired  to  carry  a 
part  or  all  of  it  until  Spring,  to  be  fed  right  up  to 
time  to  turn  out  to  pasture,  or  foi’  Summer  feed,  it 
AA-ill  pay  to  make  a  bin  tight  enough  to  keep  out  rats, 
as  they  Avork  through  it,  let  in  air,  and  after  Aveather 
gets  Avarm  aaTU  .spoil  many  times  more  than  they  eat. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  store  in  a  silo,  hut  for  late 
keeping  there  could  be  uo  better  place  for  if. 

Convenience  in  feeding  during  Winter  is  one  of  the 
main  advantages  of  storing  under  coA-er,  Also  a  large 
]>ile  of  it  will  hold  heat  and  not  freeze  in  very  much 
until  well  into  the  Winter,  even  when  left  o\it  of 
doors,  and  melting  snow  and  rain  do  not  h'ave  it  as 
ni<*e  to  handle  and  fee<l  as  Avhen  stored  under  cover. 
For  the  same  reason  the  pile  under  cover  Avill  hold 
heat  longer,  m.aking  it  saf(*r  to  feed  heavily. 

As  to  the  feeding  A-alue  ofaiqile  pomace  coubl  not 
say  that  it  Avouhl  ociual  the  very  best  silage  from 
heavily-e.ared,  Avell-matured  corn,  but  with  the  best 
corn  silage  we  Avere  cA'cr  able  to  produce,  Ave  could 
see  no  difference  in  results  when  changing  from  silage 
to  pomace;  and  its  feeding  value  is,  no  doubt,  not 
far  from  that  of  ordinary  corn  silage.  As  to  the 
quantitj'  to  be  fed  at  a  time,  I  have  seen  reference 
to  need  of  cai’c  in  fetriing  aj^ple  i»omace  to  cows,  to 
avoid  injury;  but  after  fe<*ding  hundreds  of  tons  of 
it  have  never  yet  seen  the  need  of  giving  sucli  a 
Avarning,  unless  it  .should  be  to  avoid  feeding  too 
heavily  of  pomace  from  piles  exposed  to  Aveather 
during  Winter,  when  it  would  be  more  or  less  mixed 
with  ice  and  snoAV.  It  is:  true  that  cattle  >ire  very 
fond  of  it,  and  .a  coav  will  OA’ere.at  sometimes  Avhen 
giA’en  all  she  Avill  handle,  just  as  willi  otlier  feeds. 
In  such  a  case  Ave  merel.v  skiiqK'd  a  meal  and  she 
AA’as  ready  the  next  time.  When  Ave  had  plenty,  we 
fed  what  tlu'.v  Avo\ild  chain  up,  and  Avhen  a  <*oav 
shoAA'ed  signs  of  having  had  too  much  and  Avas  not 
liungiy  for  it,  the  pomace  Avas  takmi  aAvaj’,  and  next 
feeding  .she  was  ready  for  it.  Cood  results  can  be 
bad  from  smaller  quantities  and  Avbcu  suj)ply  is 
limited  should  be  fed  accordingly.  We  never  bad 
anj’  trouble  from  feeding  apple  pomace,  excaqiting  to 
get  enough  of  it  hauled,  but  Ave  did  have  trouble  Avith 
apple  pcflings  from  the  canning  factory.  Tlu‘se  were 
piled  the  .same  as  apple  pomace,  but  they  made  a 
very  acid  “silage,”  and  gaA'C  ns  a  lot  of  trouble  Avith 
lioth  milk  and  butter  before  we  found  out  the  cause. 
When  fial  moderately,  and  I’ottonseefl  meal  cut  out 
of  the  grain  ration,  tluTe  Avas  no  more  trouble,  even 
AA'Uh  the  peelings,  but  the  effwt  of  the  coudtiiiation, 
ill  the  oleo-like  results  Avith  the  butter  has  mwer 
been  forgotten. 

In  many  sections  there  Avill  be  but  little  fresh  ap¬ 
ple  iiomace  this  Fall,  but  where  it  has  been  made 
in  large  quantities  in  pi'evions  years,  and  left  in  a 
jiile,  even  though  fully  exposed  to  the  Aveathm*,  and 
<‘A-en  though  it  may  contain  layers  that  are  black, 
betAveen  the  different  j'cairs’  make,  after  the  outside, 
discolored  portion  is  removiMl,  the  inside  of  such  a 
pile  Avill  often  be  found  to  be  in  good  condition  and 
prove  a  big  help  to  the  man  Avho  is  Avilling  to  make 
use  of  it.  .r.  c.  ii. 


Some  Facts  About  Velvet  Beans 

Many  readers  have  a.sked  what  these  beans  are, 
and  Avhat  they  are  good  for.  We  believe  they  Avill 
have  much  to  do  Avith  the  future  food  and  feed  sup¬ 
plies  of  this  country,  but  like  other  new  products,  they 
must  be  testial  and  develoi»ed  carefully.  Thus  far 
most  of  the  Avork  Avith  velvet  beans  has  been  done  at 
the  .S(»uth — in  the  trulf  States,  Perhaps  the  follOAV- 
ing  note  from  l*rof.  O.  W.  ('arver  of  thi?  Tuskegee 
Institute  in  Alabama  Avill  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
values  and  u.se  of  this  bean. 

Alitbunui  and  in  fact  nearly  all  the  Houtliern  States 
have  gone  almost  insane  on  the  groAving  and  us*;  of  the 
lieaii.  It  is  iKjssessed  of  a  great  many  iiossibilities,  and 
is  truly  a  Avcmderful  plant.  It  is  being  fed  liere  in  the 
Soutli  to'  stock  of  all  kinds,  Avitli  great  success.  Of 
eourse  there  is  much  yet  to  be  learned  about  the  feeding 
of  it,  as  many  digestion  experiments  must  be  made  be¬ 
fore  its  true  value  can  be  found  out.  In  mj'  AVOrk  hero 
I  liaA'o  been  exhibiting  for  a  couple  of  years  or  more  the 
folloAviug  possibilities :  For  stock  feed,  velvet  bean  meal, 
ground  velvet  bean  hulls,  tiie  Avbole  plant  as  a  mixed 
feed,  a  fiber  to  take  the  place  of  excelsior  for  packing 
and  for  making  cushions,  etc.,  split  velvet  beans  for 
human  consumption,  velvet  beau  flour  for  making  bread, 
cakes,  croquettes,  etc.,  velvet  beau  meal  for  soups,  veh’et 
beau  cofl'ee,  and  a  number  of  Avood  stains,  dyes,  for 
fibers  both  cotton  and  av<>o1,  and  a  number  of  wood 
fillers. 

I  am  sending  you  some  analyses  Avliich  give  the 
composition  of  the  Southern  velvet  bean,  Avhich  I  am 
sure  j'ou  Avill  find  interesting : 


Velvet  Beans  Ground  Veh'et  Bean  Velvet  Beau 

Avith  the  Pods 

Meal 

Hulls,  Ground 

Water . 14.15% 

11.20 

14.90 

Ash .  4.45 

3.20 

(5.05 

Cr’de  protein  17.38 

22.04 

4.81 

Crude  fat  ..  .3.93 

6.82 

1.48 

Crude  fiber  .16.88 

3.84 

25.65 

('ar’ohydr’t’s  43.21 

52.00 

47.11 

Now  the  velvet  bean  meal. 

which 

consists  of  the 

l>f‘!ins  ground  up.  pod  and  all,  for  fer-ding  purposes,  rC' 
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((uires  from  2^  to  (1  lbs.  of  the  meal  to  equal  1  11>.  of 
cottonseed  meal,  and  those  who  mix  it  in  the  aboA'e 
proportions  say  they,  get  just  as  good  results  for  feeding 
purposes.  There  is  this  that  should  he  said  :  it  is  like 
any  ucaa-^  feed ;  it  must  be  fed  cautiously  at  first,  or 
the  stock  will  refuse  to  eat  it.  It  works  nicely  Avith 
black-strap  molasses,  and  is  destined,  to  my  mind,  to  be- 
conie  one  of  the  import.ant  feedstuff’s  groAvn ;  and  T 
think  there;  aaIII  bo  uo  difficulty  in  it.s  taking  the  place 
of  the  high-priced  cottonseed  meal.  o.  w.  c.iVKVia{. 

All  seem  to  agree  that  the  velvet  bean  meal  has  the 
good  qualities  of  cottonseed  meal  with  none  of  the 
objectionable  qualities  of  the  latter.  It  should  he 
mixed  with  crushetl  grain  or  by-products  to  make  a 
balanced  ration. 

Shall  We  Use  Raw  Phosphate  Rock? 

I  notice  your  editorial  item  on  page  9SC,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  need  of  phosphorus  on  laud  where  animal 
manure  alone  is  used,  and  the  advice  to  add  40  lbs. 
of  acid  phosphate  to  each  ton  of  manure.  The 
fertilizer  question  is  one  of  .a  great  deal  of  interest 
to  me.  one  of  many  angles  and  one  of  great  import¬ 
ance  to  all  the  farmers  of  the  Eastern  States  at  lea.st. 
What  about  the  fmogrouud  raAv  rocR  phosphate  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  Fall  and  used  in  the  stables  as  an  ab¬ 
sorbent  during  the  time  the  stock  is  kept  in  the  barn? 
According  to  prices  quoted  me  this  month,  I  cun  buy 
about  five  times  as-  much  phosphorus  in  the  ruAv  rock 
for  a  dollar  as  in  the  acid  phosphate.  Can  you 
giA’e  figures  of  any  systematic  experiments  in  NeAV 
York  oi-  Ncav  England  shoAving  that  the  use  of  raAV 
rock  ])hosphate  failed  to  give  a  profit?  If  so,  hoAV  was 
it  used  and  in  oonnectioni  Avith  what  other  fertlizers? 
Can  you  give  any  tests  shoAving  the  increase  in  avail¬ 
ability  of  the  phosphorus  in  raw  rock  througli  its  use 
as  an  absorbent  of  the  liquids  of  stables  and  mixture 
Avith  .stable  manure?  Does  acid  phosphate  .sobl  as 
14  and  HWo  contain  that  amount  immediately  avail¬ 
able,  and  if  not,  Avbat  per  cent  is  auvailable  at  once?  If 
you  can  give  me  any  definite  information  on  tliese 
points  it  AV’ll  be  greatly  apprec-iated  by  me,  and  I 
knoAv  AAnll  be  read  with  great  interest  by  many  others 
who  are  anxious  to  get  for  the  money  tiicy  can  spare  to 
purcluise  fertilizers  that  Avhich  will  add  the  greatest 
value  to  their  crojis  and  farms.  c.  M.  i.axk. 

Vermont. 

This  question  of  raw  phosphate  or  acid  phospliate 
i^'ome.s  ui»  eA’<;i-y  j'ear,  an<l  yoti  can  get  any  argument 
you  like — with  figures  that  apiiarently  j>rove  it.  First 
understand  Avlmt  these  phosphates  are.  The  niAV 
Tihosphato  is  the  original  phosphate  rock  ground  to 
a  fine  poAvder.  The  acid  phosphate  i.s  this  same 
grotind  rock  “cut”  or  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid. 
This  acts  upon  the  ground  rock  to  cliange  its  chem¬ 
ical  composition  and  make  the  phosphorus  soluble  in 
Avat<;r.  A  14  or  Hi  per  cent  acid  phosphate  m(;ans 
that  it  contains  that  .‘-tated  amount,  all  available. 

The  repoi-ts  made  liy  the  experiment  station  are 
complicativl  and  souieAvhat  coutradictoi-y.  Y'ou  shonld 
read  tlie  bulletin.s  from  the  Massachusetts  Station 
at  Amher.st,  Ohio  Station  at  Woo.ster,  Indiana  Sta¬ 
tion  at  La  Fayette,  Illinois  at  Urbaua,  iiissouri  at 
Columlda  and  Tennessee  at  KnoxA'ille,  Maryland  at 
College  Park,  State  College,  Pa.  The  extremes  are 
found  in  Massaehuserrs  and  Illinois.  Dr.  Prooks  of 
Massaehu.setts  asserts  emphatically  that  acid  phos¬ 
phate  is  the  only  profitable  form  of  phosphorus  for 
Ncaa’  England  farmers.  He  eoudemns  the  use  of  raAV 
phosphate,  and  gives  elaborate  figures  to  prove  his 
eonclnsion.  His  Avork  is  very  complete  and  is  gen¬ 
erally  accejded  as  conclusive  for  Ncav  England.  So 
far  as  we  knoAV  every  agricultural  scientist  in  the 
Eastm-n  States  agrees  Avlth  Dr,  Brooks  that  under 
Eastern  conditions  the  acid  phosphate  is  the  more 
profitable  form.  On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Hopkins 
claims  that  the  raw  phosphate  Is  more  protitalile. 
although  tho  conditions  in  Illinois  are  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  these  found  in  N**\v  England.  In  Mis¬ 
souri,  Indiana  and  Michigan  the  acid  phosphate  Avas 
found  most  protitalile.  In  Ohio  the  raAv  phos]>hate 
used  in  the  manure  gave  an  increase  of  jdeld,  Imt 
a  dollar  spent  on  acid  phosphate  gave  a  larger  re¬ 
turn  in  UH)n(\y.  The  latest  Avord  from  this  station  is 
found  in  a  hulletiii  issue*!  last  August.  This  refers 
to  phosiduites  used  on  wheat: 

On  a  basis  of  .$18  per  ton  for  14  per  cent  acid  phos¬ 
phate  aii<i  .$8  per  ton  for  raw  phosphate,  the  acre  ap¬ 
plications  of  phosphate  Avould  cost  $2.88  and  .$1.28, 
respectively.  Tb<‘re  remains  a  net  return  over  co.st  of 
fertilizer  of  .$4.10  p<‘r  acre  for  acid  phospliate  and  .$2.iH; 
for  tlie  raw  phosphate  rock,  or  a  gain  of  $1.14  per 
acre  in  favor  of  acid  phosphate. 

lUit  some  people  regard  the  profit  on  the  dollar  iu- 
vesteil  in  fertilizers  the  deciding  factor  in  determining 
the  prolitableuess  of  their  use.  VicAved  from  this  stand¬ 
point,  acid  phospliate  yields  a  profit  of  142  per  cent  and 
raAV  phosphate  rock,  2,11  per  cent.  Shall  Ave  therefore 
conclude  that  the  use  of  raAV.  phosphate  has  been  more 
profitable?  Let  us  look  a  little  farther.  The  invest¬ 
ment  ’n  acid  phosphate  is  greater  by  .$l.t)0.  This  ad¬ 
ditional  capital  cun  be  readily  had  at  6  per  cent,  inter¬ 
est,  and  tlie  first  crop  from  the  acid  phosphate  (see  corn 
in  the  bulletin)  is .’{.97  bushels  greater  than  from  the  raAV 
phosphate  rock.  At  50  cents  per  bushel  it  will  pay  the 
principal  and  the  year’s  interest  and  y^eld  a  prolit  of 
295  per  cent  on  the  investment  in  interest,  with  sniiill 
additioal  profits  to  follow  from  the  oats  and  clover. 

The  evidence  seems  to  be  clear  that  on  the  west¬ 
ern  soils  the  raAV  pho.sphate  mixed  with  manure  does 
give  a  crop  increase.  Except  in  Illinois  the  acid 
phosphate  gave  a  greater  increase  dollar  for  dollar 
expended.  In  the  New  England  States  there  seems 
to  be  a  practically  unanimous  opinion  that  the  acid 
phosphate  is  more  profitable. 


The  New  York  Bean  Situation 

Experience  of  a  Trying  Season 

HERE  seems  to  be  quite  a  uumber  interested  in 
growing  beans  just  at  present,  who  are  just  be¬ 
ginning  on  this  line  of  farming,  and  quite  a  number 
have  written  me  since  my  recent  article,  submitting 
questions.  I  don't  claim  to  know  very  much  about 
gi-owing  beans;  the  nidfe  I  have  grown  them  the 
less  I  seem  to  know  about  it.  One  man  asked  if  it 
Avould  be  advisable  to  follow  beans  after  beans  in  a 
section  of  country  where  rye,  vetch  and  Crimson 
clover  can  follow  the  beans,  to  be  plowed  under 
each  season.  This  might  work  out  all  right  in  a 
section  where  it  can  be  done,  but  is  rather  expen¬ 
sive,  and  would  be  liable  to  invite  disease.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  plant  beans  after  beans  hero  in  Now 
York,  except  on  new  land,  and  I  have  seen  three 
good  crops  of  marrow  beans  in  suc¬ 
cession  on  land  that  had  never  been 
plowed  before.  The  general  prac¬ 
tice  here  is  to  seed  wheat  after 
beans,  and  seed  the  wheat  to  clover 
and  Timothy.  This  rotation  gives 
a  crop  of  beans,  wheat  and  hay  for 
one  plowing,  so  if  the  farm  contains 
150  acres  of  plowland  we  can  have  50 
acres  of  beans,  50  acres  of  wheat  and 
50  acres  of  hay  every  year  by  only 
plowing  50  acres  each  year.  All  the 
.straw,  bean  pods  and  hay  are  used  in 
feeding  sheep  and  cattle  through  the 
Winter,  which  makes  plenty  of  ma¬ 
nure  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  the- 
land,  so  that  if  tlie  season  is  right  the 
crop  is  assured  unless  disease  or  in¬ 
sect  i)ests  interfere. 

Some  have  stated  that  they  are  in 
rather  a  damp  section  and  ask  if  it 
would  not  be  advisal)le  to  make  foun¬ 
dation  for  bunches.  To  this  I  will 
say  that  any  land  that  will  grow 
beans  is  not  too  damp  to  bunch  them 
on,  as  beans  will  not  grow  on  wet 
land.  It  might  be  advisable  to  make 
foundation  if  you  are  in  a  warmer 
climate  than  New  York,  as  warm,  wet 
weather  will  damage  the  beans  sooner 
than  cool  weather,  and  then  you 
could  make  much  larger  bunches. 

However,  I  should  advise  putting 
them  up  in  bunches,  as  I  have  stjited, 
and  not  bother  with  anj’  foundation. 

With  us,  harvesting  and  curing 
beans  causes  little  worry,  but  the 
growing  has  us  guessing.  In  this  sec¬ 
tion  over  one-half  the  crop  was 
di-owned  after  planting,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  is  badly  affected  Avith  root  rot 
cau.sed  by  too  much  rain.  I  have  12 
acres  that  aie  nearly  ruined,  and  I 
shall  be  pleased  if  I  get  100  bu.shels 
from  20  acres.  Some  have  turned 
.stock  on  their  beau  fields,  and  many 
more  might  as  well.  Livingston 
County  has  a  good  crop  of  wheat  and 
oats;  quite  a  lot  of  both  are  still 
stiuding  in  the  .shock.  This  is  A’ery 
unusual  in  September  for  this  local¬ 
ity.  With  help  at  $3  and  board,  twine 
$22  per  hundred,  thrashing  eight 
per  bushel,  Avhen  it  usually  was  three  cents ;  fer¬ 
tilizer  $10  per  ton  above  former  pi-ices,  maehineiy 
still  higher,  will  $2  wheat  keep  the  farmer’s  head 
above  water?  n.  e.  okay. 

New  York, 


A  Western  Farmer  on  Wheat 

HERE  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  lately 
in  regard  to  saving  food,  and  especially  bread. 
These  food  experts  tell  the  Western  farmers  to  raise 
more  chickens,  and  at  the  same  time  tell  him  not  to 
feed  them  wheat,  and  this  in  a  country  where  the  only 
gi-ain  raised,  or  that  can  be  raised  at  a  profit,  is 
wheat.  Then  they  are  drafting  into  the  army  all 
the  young  able-bodied  and  experienced  help  that  the 
Western*  farmer  has.  They  tell  him  he  must  get 
along  with  older  and  younger  help.  They  advise 
using  the  schoolboys.  Then  they  say  the  women 
must  be  very  careful  and  .save  every  scrap,  and  not 
to  waste  a  piece  of  bread.  That  part  is  good  advice 
at  any  time,  but  let  us  .see  how  the  other  works  out. 
A  man  who  has  experience,  and  is  very  careful,  in 
the  Western  harvest  fields,  will  waste  some  grain. 
An  experienced  man  who  is  not  careful  will  waste  a 
good  deal,  ^\^lat  would  we  do  with  the  schoolboys 
and  others  who  do  not  know  the  first  thing  about 
harvesting  here  iu  the  West?  They  would  waste 
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more  bread  here  in  the  Western  fields  than  all  the 
Avomen  in  the  United  States  could  possibly  save. 
Not  only  at  harvest,  but  during  the  Avhole  year,  we 
need  men  Avho  are  u.sed  to  the  Avork ;  men  Avho  can 
drive  from  six  to  Ifi  horses,  and  do  any  kind  of 
Avork  on  the  ranch.  Tfiiey  need  not  necessarily  be  21 
years  old,  for  I  have  seen  boys  of  14  here  (avIio  have 
been  brought  iip  to  tliis  kind  of  Avork)  do  better 
than  a  good  many  Avho  Avere  older.  Rut  to  take  our 
best  help  from  the  ranches  and  give  us  boys  from 
towns  and  cities,  I.  W.  W.’s  and  anything  we  can 
pick  up,  will  ceriainly  not  produce  the  big  crop  for 
1918  that  the  people  are  looking  for  and  expecting. 

I  am  doing  the  best  I  can ;  Avill  have  in  three 
times  as  much  AAdieat  next  year  as  I  had  this.  There 
is  another  thing.  The  young  men  are  Avilling  to 
fight  for  their 'country  and  ready  to  go,  but  they  .see 
no  reason  Avhy  they  should  fight  the  married  men's 


battles  for  them.  I  hear  a  good  deal  of  this  talk 
among  the  boys,  and  I  don’t  knoAV  that  we  can  blame 
them  any.  Life  is  just  as  sweet  to  them  (perhaps 
sweeter  in  a  good  many  cases)  than  it  is  to  one 
who  is  married.  Of  course  our  Go\’ernmeut  is  do¬ 
ing  Avhat  they  think  Avill  be  liest  for  all  concerned 
during  this  Avar.  They  may  make  mistakes.  We  all 
do.  We  farmers  have  paid  our  harvest  help  at  the 
rate  of  $2.50  per  bu.shel  for  our  Avheat.  We  have 
paid  exorbitant  prices  for  our  machinery  and  all  re- 
paii's.  This  has  all  been  paid.  But  it  does  not  look 
as  though  Ave  Avould  get  the  $2.50.  Rut  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  going  to  cut  doAvn  the  prices  of  these  things 
to  the  farmer.  When,  I  Avonder?  He  has  paid  for 
them  this  year,  so  there  is  no  hurry,  and  I  am  afraid 
ne.vt  year’s  itric-es  Avill  be  even  higher.  It  looks  that 
way  just  noAV. 

Well,  Ml’.  Hoover,  A\e  sure  do  hate  to  feed  Avheat 
to  our  chickens,  but  you  say  raise  more  chickens. 
And  Ave  don’t  like  to  buy  corn  from  our  neighbors  in 
the  Middle  West  at  the  present  price  of  corn,  and 
then  pay  the  railroads  for  hauling  it  out  here  and 
then  pay  them  again  for  hauling  our  Avheat  back 
thei'e.  No,  Ave  can’t  rai.se  it.  We  have  to  Summer- 
falloAV  and  use  tAvo  years’  moisture  to  produce  one 
crop  of  Avheat.  No,  aax‘  don't  need  advice.  We’v’e 
laid  15  years’  experience  in  this  country,  and  have 
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just  learned  that  Ave  can  raise  one  crop  in  Iavo  years. 
Ao  more.  o.  s.  goruon. 

Washington. 


Spontaneous  Combustion  *in  Clover  and 

Alfalfa 

HERE  is  always  more  or  less  talk  about  sponta¬ 
neous  combustion  as  a  cause  of  fire  on  the  farm. 
Some  people  claim  there  is  no  such  thing,  and  that 
fires  are  never  started  .spontaneously.  circular 
from  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College  at  Ames  take.s  * 
up  this  subject  thoroughly.  It  seems  that  during  the 
past  five  years  there  Iuia’c  been  059  tii’es  in  loAva  all 
due  to  spontaneous  combustion,  most  of  them  appai’- 
ently  breaking  out  in  stacks  of  hay  or  in  hay  stored 
in  the  barn.  This  bulletin  states  that  “combustion” 
is  really  burning.  It  is  a  kind  of  oxidation.  Avhich 
means  the  uniting  of  .a  substance  Avith 
oxygen.  In  ordinary  burning  this 
oxygen  comes  from  the  air,  and  is  a 
rapid  combustion  shoAving  heat  and 
flame,  but  this  combustion  ma’'  dso 
be  much  sIoaa'ci’  and  '..''t'!  ,i  smaller 
production  of  heat  and'~  no  tliiine. 
Combustion  Jiiay  be  started  by  causes 
Avhich  are  outside  the  burned  .sub¬ 
stance,  or  by  causes  Avhich  are  Avithin. 
Spontaneous  combustion  comes  from 
causes  Avhich  are  AA'ithin  a  substance. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  material 
Which  are  s])ecially  subject  to  spon¬ 
taneous  combustion,  q’he.se  are  hay, 
coal,  and  the  .so-called  drying  oils. 

It  seems  that  cloA’cr  and  Alfalfa 
hays  are  most  likely  to  be  burned  in 
this  Avay.  That  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  steins  of  this  ])lant 
do  not  dry  out  as  easily  as  the  finer 
stems  of  the  gra.s.ses.  WheneA-er  hay 
of  any  kind  is  put  in  the  stack  or 
moAv  too  greiiii,  or  Avhen  it  is  Avet 
AAdth  dcAV  or  rain,  it  Avill  shoAV  some 
heating.  Then  if  the  mass  is  largo 
enough  to  retain  most  of  the  heat, 
and  there  is  moisture  enough  to  start 
a  lively  fermentation,  the  heating 
may  go  on  until  the  mass  bui’sts  into 
flame.  Thus  in  order  to  produce  this 
combustion  there  must  be  moisture 
in  the  hay,  and  large  enough  bulk  to 
retain  heat,  and  A’ontilation  enough  to 
bring  in  air  to  provide  oxygen. 

Various  causes  have  been  figured 
out  to  shoAV  hoAV  this  combustion 
starts.  Fermentation  was  fonnerly 
considered  the  explanation.  This  bul¬ 
letin  states,  hoAvever,  that  raising  the 
temperature  of  the  hay  above  the 
point  where  living  cells  are  destroyed, 
Avould  pi-event  combustion.  The.se 
cells  ai’o  killed  or  made  inactive  at  a 
temperature  from  120°  to  150°.  Runi- 
ing  in  the  hay  Avould  not  begin  until  it 
reached  a  temperature  of  about  400°. 

The  most  reasonable  explanation  of 
tlie  manner  in  Avhich  the  temiK'rature 
of  hay  is  raised  to  the  ignition  or  kiiul- 
liug  temperature,  ba.sed  on  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  various  investigators  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  The  process  is  begun  by  fei’men- 
tation,  in  Avhieh  bacteria  and  plant-cell 
respiration  both  play  a  part.  The  fer¬ 
mentation  may  raise  the  temperature  to  about  135° 
Fahrenheit.  When  the  hay  becomes  as  hot  as  this,  the 
rate  of  the  oxidation  is  greatly  increased.  The  heat 
thus  produced  raises  the  tem7>erature  still  higher,  and 
the  oxidation  processes  then  go  on  still  more  rapidly. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  200°  Fahrenheit  the  hay  Avill 
begin  to  char.  Experiments  have  shown  that  chai’coal 
Avill  ab.sorb  a  great  deal  of  oxygen  from  the  air.  Natur¬ 
ally  this  assists  the  oxidation  which  goes  on  still  more 
rapidly.  Not  all  hay  which  becomes  charred  reaches 
the  kindling  temperature.  This  may  be  because  not 
enough  oxygen  from  the  air  reaches  it.  It  has  been  said 
that  in  a  A'ery  tightly  built  hay-mow  with  the  floor  and 
siding  made  with  well-matched  boards,  combustion  may 
perhaps  be  prevented  by  keeping  out  the  necessary  sup¬ 
ply  of  ail’. 

We  liaA'e  knoAVii  ca.ses  Avbere  farmers  found  the 
haymow  to  be  growing  hot.  Beiug  afraid  of  burn¬ 
ing,  they  began  to  throw  out  the  hay  or  cut  holOvS 
doAA'n  into  it.  This  Avas  the  worst  thing  they  could 
do,  as  this  brought  the  air  to  the  inside  of  the  moAV, 
Avhich  Avas  evidently  smouldering,  and  this  air  pro¬ 
vided  the  oxygen  necessary  to  make  the  air  burst 
into  flame.  Flooding  the  haymoAV  Avith  water,  if 
that  Avere  possible,  AA’ould  reduce  the  temperature, 
and  also  cut  off  ventilation,  but  Avhen  the  hay  be¬ 
comes  A’ery  hot  the  Avorst  thing  you  can  do  is  to  try 
to  throAA'  it  out  or  cut  into  it  so  as  to  let  in  more 
air.  It  is  rarely  possible  to  saA’e  the  barn  or  stack 
Avhen  the  inside  of  the  pile  gets  so  hot  as  to  begin 
to  char,  us  It  fre(iuently  does.  The  use  of  salt  on 


Thrashing  Wheat  in  West  Virginia.  Fig.  511 


Cutting  the  Crop  of  Roadside  Weeds.  Fig.  512 
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the  daniji  hay  ns  it  is  put  into  barn  will 
often  help,  but  the  only  real  remedy  is 
to  avoid  putting  partly  cured  or  wet  hay 
into  the  ban),  and  then  covering  it  with 
other  hay.  Xatiyally  the  thick  stems 
of  clover  and  Alfalfa  coitiiin  more 
moisture  than  the  I'est  of  the  jdant.  It 
is  very  diflicult  to  dry  these,  stems 
thoroughly  .after  tlie  leaves  .are  withered, 
as  most  of  the  moistui'e  in  the  plant 
will  be  delivered  thi-ough  the  le.aves. 
That  is  one  great  advantage  of  curing 
.Vlfalfa  or  clover  in  the  windrow  or 
cock,  as  in  this  way  the  leaves  are  kept 
green  for  .a  longer  time,  and  are  thus 
able  to  suck  the  moisture  out  of  the 
stems  .a)id  throv.'  it  oil'.  Tt  seems  to  be 
settled,  therefore,  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  .as  spontaneous  (•<iml)U'-t ion,  and  that 
half  cui'ed  or  damp  clover  a)id  Alf.alf.a 
is  the  chief  cause  of  the  trouble. 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

We  picked  the  last  of  tlic  X.anticoke 
blackberries  Sej^tembcr  19,  just  a  )nonth 
fi'oni  th)'  ))icki)ig  of  the  first.  This  gradual 
ripening  is  a  via-y  good  trait  for  the  home 
gardei.i,  especially  as  the  fiaiit  of  this 
l:’.ackberry  gets  soft  at  once  after  ripen¬ 
ing.  Tt  makes  large  clustei-s,  with  one 
or  two  ripe  beia-ies  and  a  lot  of  red  and 
gi’oeu  ones  to  come  on  latei*.  The  great 
di’awback  to  it  in  the  gai'den  is  its  oiorm 
ously  rank  growth,  and  its  terrible  thorns. 
One  cannot  undertake  to  remove  the  old 
canes  without  long-handled  shears.  But 
its  quality  and  late  season  make  it  very 
acceptable.  The  Atlantic  dewberry  fin¬ 
ished  its  ci’op  the  first  of  Sejitember.  It 
is  not  so  lai-ge  nor  .so  good  as  the  X'anti- 
coke,  but  is  fiian  enough  to  ship.  Its 
finely  cut  leaA’es  remiiid  me  of  a  variety  I 
once.  kncAV  as  the  Parsley-leaved  black- 
lierry. 

The  favorable  weather  still  continues 
.-Did  it  has  beoi  easy  to  get  seed  to.  germ¬ 
inate,  The  first  sowing  of  sjiinach  will 
soon  be  ready  to  cut,  aiid  the  second  .sow¬ 
ing  made  the  first  week  in  September  ha.s 
genninated  well.  Then  the  last  week 
in  the  month  I  usually  sow  another  lot 
of  spinach  seed  to  make  plants  for  win'- 
tci-ing  over  for  ?!))ring  cutting.  Pome  sow 
spinach  in  the  early  Ppring,  Init  I  have 
found  that  the  late  Fall-sown  will  last 
about  as  long  in  Sju-ing  befoi'e  running 
to  .seed  as  the  Ppring-sown.  for  any  of 
it  will  bolt  to  seed  when  the  weather 
gets  .w.-u'm. 

I  tried  the  Coiienhagen  Market  cab¬ 
bage  as  a  late  Summer  and  Fall  "cabbage 
and  have  fo\ind  it  vei-y  satisfacto)’y.  The 
heads  are  very  fine,  and  seem  to  be  much 
lai’gei’  than  when  used  as  a  Spring  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Wakefield.  When  th's  cab¬ 
bage  was'  fii'st  introduced  I  sowed  some 
in  the  Fall  just  as  we  do  the  Farly  Wake¬ 
field,  and  while  the  Wakefield,  sown  at 
the  same  time,  did  well,  I  failed  to  get  a 
single  head  on  the  Copenhagen.  Fvery 
plant  went  to  seed  in  the  Spring.  I 
have  learned  that  this  was  the  universal 
result  wherever  the  plants  were  set  in  the 
Fall.  Sown  in  a  frame  in  .Tanuary  they 
will  make  good  plants  for  Spring  setting 
and  none  Avill  run  to  seed,  and  they 
will  come  in  right  after  the  Eariy  Wake¬ 
field  and  about  the  same  time  as  the 
Charleston  Wakefield  and  make  better 
heads. 

One  of  the  peculiar  effects  of  this  wet 
sea.son  has  been  the  failure  of  the  bush 
Lima  Ihuuis.  I  have  quite  a  large  patch 
of  them  in  vigoi’ous  growth  and  all  Sum¬ 
mer  covered  with  bloom,  and  yet  have 
not  gotten  beans  enough  for  a  family  of 
three  people,  I  suppose  that  the  rain 
damages  the  bloom.  Here  and  South  the 
climbing  variety  of  the  small  Lima,  the 
butter  bean  of  the  South,  is  far  more 
relialde  than  any  of  the  larger  Limas.  It 
always  beai-  abundantly,  and  to  ray  taste 
is  a  far  Ix'tter  bean  than  the  large  Lima. 
The  ITonderson  Bush  Lima,  the  first  of 
the  Bush  Limas,  originated  in  Virginia 
and  is  of  the  small  Lim.a  species. 

The  St.  Begis  raspberry,  which  has 
been  claimed  to  be  the  best  of  the  Fall¬ 
bearing  raspberries,  is  n<jw  bearing  its 
Fall  crop,  and  from  a  row  100  feet  long 
we  cannot  get  a  saucer  of  berries  at  a 
time,  and  the  Spring  crop  is  very  little 
better.  After  three  years’  test  I  shall 
grub  it  all  out  as  a  cumberer  of  the 
gi’ound.  The  fruit  is  all  right  if  we  could 
get  enough  of  it.  Cuthbort  is  still  the 
best  1‘ed  rasiiberry. 


The  late  crop  of  tom.atix’s.  which 
seemed  to  be.  a  vei-y  short  one,  have  re¬ 
cently  developed  into  a  much  larger  yield 
than  w.as  expected  from  tlie  earlier  indica¬ 
tions.  Cannei's  have  Tieen  paying  ^'2~>  to 
.‘*.‘10  a  ton,  but  tlie  price  has  fallen  to  a 
more  reasonable  figui'e.  In  my  notes  on 
page  10.55  I  am  made  to  say  “The  Farliana 
is  .so  much  superior  in  quality.’’  It  .should 
have  been  Bonny  Best  instead  of 
Kai-liana.  w,  F.  MA.S.SKY. 


Alfalfa  Dodder 

There  have  been  !i  number  of  questions 
this  year  about  dodder,  which  has  aji- 
lieared  in  Alfalfa  and  clover.  This  dod- 
di  r  is  a  ]iar!isite,  or  what  i.s  known  as  a 
])lant  loafei'.  It  sends  up  slender  yellow 
stems,  which  wind  aimund  the  .stems  of 
the  Alfalfa  and  attach  themselves  to  it. 
They  i-eally  strangle  the  Alfalfa  to  death 
— live  upon  it  like  a  time  parasite.  Many 
people  find  these  wretched  plants  growing 
in  the  clover  or  Alfalfa  field  in'  jiatches. 
The  clover  jdants  die  out,  so  that  the 
patches  are  readily  seen  at  about  this 
time.  Tlie  dodder  frequently  comes 
through  the  clover  seed,  many  cheap 
sitecimens  of  seed  containing  it.  Of 
course,  the  best  way  is  to  keep  it  out 
of  the  field  by  using  clean  seed,  but  that 
is  not  always  possilile.  When  you  do 
find  it  in  the  field,  the  best  thing  to  do 
is  to  mow  around  the  sjiot  where  it  ,  is 
growing.  Cut  the  crop  over  a  space 
four  or  five  feet  wider  than  the  dodder 
is  no! iced.  Let  the  cuttings  lie  on  the 
ground  until  they  are  dry,  and  then  bum 
it  over.  When  tlie  clover  sod  is  jdowed 
and  cultivated  for  a  couple  of  years  as 
it  should  be,  the  dodder  will  usually  di.s- 
iippear. 


Saving  Our  Own  Garden  Seeds 

^fr.s.  Chas.  .Tohnson  in  Tiik  B.  X.-Y., 
page  lO.'h),  urges  the  selection  of  home¬ 
grown  .seeds,  arguing  that  by  careful  sel¬ 
ection  the  quality  may  be  much  im¬ 
proved.  My  experience  does  not  tally 
with  this  view.  I  find  that  many  vege¬ 
tables  will  cross-pollenize,  and  seed  saved 
from  what  seems  very  promising  speci- 
men.s  will  often  show  a  sad  and  disap¬ 
pointing  reversion  to  a  very  inferior 
tyjie,  especially  where  many  varieties 
are  groAvu  near  each  other.  Sweet  corn, 
snap-short  beans,  tomatoes,  melons, 
sipiashes,  etc.,  are  among  those  most 
likely  to  suffer.  I  account  for  thi.s  be- 
cau.se  of  the  fact  that  high  qualitj'  tends 
to  weaken  prepotency,  while  it  seems  a 
certainty  that  the  poorer  the  quality  the 
greater  seems  this*  ^  same  prepotency. 
Hence  the  tendency  to  degeneracy.  This 
is  only  uA’oided  by  complete  isolation, 
where  high  grade  seed  is  wanted,  and 
liere  is  where  the  intelligent  .seedsman  has 
the  advantage,  for  isolation  in  small  areas 
is)  rarel.y  practicable. 

Many  annual  flowering  plants  are 
affectc'd  in  like  manner.  I  have  found 
it  profitable  to  buy  from  Avell-known,  re¬ 
liable  seedsmen  all  seeds  where  highest 
grade  is  wanted.  I  usually  groAV,  on  a 
restricted  area,  several  kinds  of  tomatoes, 
say  Farliana,  Bonny  Best,  Poudero.sa, 
Stone,  Globe,  etc,,  adding  two  or  three 
of  newer  varieties  on  trial,  and  these  all 
on  a  small  space.  To  save  seed  from  any 
of  the.se  would  be  to  invite  disappoint¬ 
ment,  though  it  is  po.ssiblo  that  most  of 
the  fruits  would  be  fine.  But  warranted 
seeds  from  reliable  seedsmen  would  be 
far  more  dependable. 

Ohio.  BEXj.  F.  Ar.nAroji. 

B.  N.-Y. — True — but  what  of  the  so- 
called.  “cheap”  seeds?  TToav  and  where 
are  they  produced? 


Boston  Produce  Markets 


EARLY  FiroSTS  REDUCE  ST.'PPLY  OP  TEXDEB 
VEtiETAHLES  AXU  PRICKS  STIPFEX. 

Since  the  hard  frost  in  Xcav  England 
the  second  week  of  September,  receipts  of 
many  lines  have  shortened  up.  Supplies 
of  corn  aud  tomatoes  had  already  reached 
their  climax,  hut  the  natural  falling  off 
was  greatly  hastened  bj"  the  freeze.  In 
other  lines  the  supply  seem-s  none  too 
large  for  the  bri.sk  demand,  cabbages  being 
a  leading  exception.  The  general  trend 
of  vegetable  prices  has  been  upward 
Lately,  aud  dealers  seem  to  exjiect  .a  strong 
market  the  rest  of  the  season.  Such  ex- 
jiressions  as  “Business  is  good.”  “Stuff 


keeps  well  elenred  up,."  suggest  present 
conditions.  The  minierous  free  public 
marki'ts  in  ami  around  Boston  seem  a 
little  short  in  many  lines  and  are  i-eported 
urging  their  patrons  to  bring  in  more. 
But  of  cabbages  they  have  been  getting 
around  .a  thousand  barrels  a  day  recently 
and  have  had  to  urge  the  public  -to  buy 
them  at  60  to  7.5c  per  hhl.  Green  tomatoes 
came  in  heavily  and  went  down  to  50  to 
6.5c  per  box,  Avhile  ripe  tomatoes  are 
rather  soaree  Avith  .a  Avide  range  of  .‘fl.2o 
to  box.  The  tomato  crop  Ava.s  short¬ 
ened  at  both  ends  and  the  yield  hidoAV 
fxpeetatioiis*.  Beans  Avere  also  A'ery  late 
and  badly  damaged,  likcAvi.se  tender  green 
squashes  aud  ]uini))klii.s.  Peppers  arc 
scarce  and  the  best  bring  .‘*2  box.  Corn 
ranges  from  60e  to  .|1  b<*x;  egg  plant, 
!*1.50 ;  hevts  are  .$1.50;  carrots,  .$1.50 
to  .$1.75 ;  shell  and  string  beans  .$2 ;  and 
Tunias,  .$2.2.5 ;  average  X’o.  1  tomatoes, 
.'(;2 ;  iiatiA’C  oiiion.s',  .$1.75  ami  Avhite  pick¬ 
ling  .$4.  Summer  squasli  25e ;  radishes, 
75e ;  lettuce,  50o  to  .‘?1  ;  Xo.  1  cukes.  .$4.50  ; 
X5).  2’s,  .$1.50;  good  caulifioAver.  .$1 ; 
jiarsley,  25c;  romaiiie.  50c  iier  box.  Celery 
is  .$1.2.5  per  doz.  I'liere  is  a  qiret,  hut 
very  firm  market  in  field  lueiiis,  Avith  pea 
quoted  at  $7.75  to  .$,S  ;  yelloAV  eye,  .$S,  aud 
red  kidiK'y,  $7  to  ,$7.2.5. 

POTATO  COXniTIOXS  IMPROAED. 

Better  condition  of  Maine  receipts 
helps  the  potato  trade.  The  Maine  crop 
had  been  greatly  reduced  by  blight. 
(Quality  is  iioav  fairly  sound  and  mature, 
and  the  price  hi'ing  a  little  loAver  than 
best  XoAV  .lerseys,  AA'liich  are  in  light  re¬ 
ceipt  anyhoAV,  the  trade  is  paying  more 
attention  to  Nfaiiies,  selling  around  .$2..50 
jier  2-hii.  hag.  X’atiAes  sell  from  .$1.25 
to  .$1.50  p<‘r  box,  but  stock  must  bo 
large  and  smooth  to  bring  toji.  Com¬ 
mented  E,  M.  Ely :  “IVe  expect  plenty 
of  Maine  potatoes,  because  crop  damage  is 
partlj’^  offset  by  the  large  acreage.  We 
look  for  fair  prices,  but  not  like  the  ex¬ 
treme  advance  of  last  year.  For  most 
potato  .sections  a  fair  crop  at  fair  prices 
seems  to  he  the  indication  this  year, 
Avhich  AAmuld  mean  a  fa'r  degree  of  sat 
isfuetion  for  all  parties.”  Total  reeeiiits 
of  potatoes  so  far  this  year  are  far  beloAV 
till'  corresponding  time  last  year,  OAvirig 
liartly  to  scarcity  of  labor  for  haiwost- 
ing. 

APPLES  IN  ACTIA’U  DEMAND. 

The  scarcity  of  good  eaidy  .apples  leads 
to  all  .sorts  of  stuff  being  simt  in,  some 
hardly  better  than  c'der  fruit,  ungraded, 
small  and  rough.  “We  paid  $1.56  a  box 
for  this  stuff,”  remarked  ,a  disgusted 
dealer,  “and  tliat  is  $1.40  more  thnii  it’s 
Avorth,  Look  at  the  rubbish  at  tlu^  bottom 
of  this  box.  That’s  Avhat  hurts  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  Ea.stern  apples.  We  can’t  buy  a 
carload  nor  oA'^eu  a  box  and  be  sure  we 
are  getting  the  grade  aa'C  pay  for ;  it  may 
be  better  and  it  may  he  AA’orse.  The 
AYestern  growers  are  so  far  UAvay  they 
luiA’c  to  get  together  and  put  the  stuff  up 
right  and  keep  the  rubbi.sh  at  home,  and 
it  pays  them.”  The  range  on  box  apples  is 
all  the  way  from  $1  to  $.2.  Good  No.  I’s 
of  leading  Fall  kinds  bring  around  $2, 
and  $4  to  $5  by  the  barrel.  Somebody 
sent  in  a  small  lot  of  BaldAviiis,  and  the 
hard  almost  green  fruit  sold  for  $2..50  per 
hbl.,  but  not  much  of  such  fruit  could 
he  sold.  I’eaehes  from  Houth  and  West 
sell  on  a  basis  of  about  $2.50  per  bu., 
XatiA'CS  are  50  to  75ej)er  12  or  14-qt. 
basket,  including  Connecticut  peaches. 
I’liims  are  .‘10  to  2.5e  per  .small  basket 
aud  pears  .scarce  at  $2  to  $.2  for  box 
Bartletts,  and  $1.7.5  to  .$2  for  Clapps. 
Grapes  are  15  to  ]7o  per  pony  basket  aud 
Avild  grapes  $2  per  box, 

BUYERS  AFTER  AVTXTER  APPLES.  CRAN- 
RERRRIES  FROZEN, 

A>ry  active  buying  of  AA'intor  .apples 
began  about  the  middle  of  the  month, 
and  more  Avonld  occur  but  for  the  wide 
difference  in  price  ideas.  The  range  of 
sales  reported  runs  all  the  way  from  $2  to 
$4  per  barrel,  including  some  orchards  not 
all  in  standard  A  arieties  aud  on  the  other 
hand  .some  are  orchards  of  fancy  grade. 
The  nearest  to  prevailing  price  for  good 
Baldwins  and  similar  kinds  sold  Xo.  I’s 
and  2’s  together  or  orchard  run,  at  the 
shipping  po’ut,  i.s  $1  per  box,  not  inelud- 
iug  box,  or  .$3.25  to  $3.50  per  bhl.  Home 
growers  insist  on  $1.25  a  box,  but  not 
many  dealers  are  paying  it  as  yet.  Tlie.se 
box  apples  are  mostly  from  a  radius  of 
within  .50  miles  aud  are  for  heaping  boxes, 
trucked  in  at  buyer’s  expense.  Haid  AY, 
AY.  Benjamin :  “Fall  apples  are  scarce, 
but  in  going  among  the  orchards  Ave  find 
the  AATuter  fruit  shoAving  better  than  ex- 
peetial,  and  Ave  consider  it  a  faT*  crop. 
Cranberries  Avere  hard  hit  by  the  frost 
in  the  Cape  District  and  everyAvhere  else. 
Even  those  Avho  had  plenty  of  Avater, 
including  many  of  the  large  gi'OAvers,  Avere 
caught  AA'ith  the  bogs  uncovered.  Pos¬ 
sibly  more  than  half  the  crop  Avas  hurt.” 
(’rauberries  are  selling  at  .$2.50  to  $3  a 
crate  in  Boston.  < 

BUTTER  IN  STRONG  POSITION. 

The  price  of  butter  is  still  teiidiug  up- 
AA'ard,  under  pi'ossure  of  moderate  receipts 
and  good  demand  for  all  grades.  Nobody 
seems  at  all  confident  that  the  top  has 

(Cuiuiiiued  on  page  1108.) 


have  given  satisfaction  for  33  years.  This 
full  they  are  better  than  ever— every  tree 
covered  by  an  absolute  guarantee.  All  the 
Nuq  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  and  Shrubs 
grown  in  ourtOO-acre  Nurseries, the  largest 
in  New  York,  are  sold  direct  at  cost  plus 
one  profit.  Send  for  free,  wholesale 
catalogue  today.  Maloney  Quality 
plus  Maloney  Sei-vice  means  money  in 
your  pocket.  Fall  Planting  Fays. 

MALONEY  BROS.  A  WELLS  CO. 

_  74  Main  St.,  Cansvllle,  N.  Y. 

.  .  VansvilU's  Pionrer  tMtolmale  NvrecrUt 


Our  Fall  Catalog 

With  new  and  attractive  prices  is  now 
ready.  Send  a  postal  today  for  free  copy. 
By  planting  this  Fall  yon  will  save  a 
whole  year.  Our  8to<’k  is  first-class  In 
every  way  and  onr  binding  guarantee 
protects  you.  Wrltn  now. 

KELLY  BROS.  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES 

42  Exchange  St.,  Dnnsvllle,  N.  Y. 
You’ll  itfvor  regret  planting  Kelly  Treex 


Millions  of  Fruit  Trees 

Everyone  prenuine  Harr,ison-grown, 
robust,  healthy,  true-to*name  and 
budded  from  bearing  orchards^ 
Backed  by  more  than 
25  years*  f ruft-grrowingr  and 
tinrpery  •rperlenco,  Apples,  peaches, 
pears,  plums,  cherries  and  small  fruits* 

Alao  full  line  ctf  ornamentals,  Writeto- 
day  for  1917  Fruit  Guide— /r««,  “Larpest 
powers  of  fruit  trees  in  the  world, 

Harriwat’  Noneriet,  Box  14  Berlin,  Md. 


IVUT  GROWERS 

»  ^  or  those  interested  in  Nut  Culture  are 
invited  to  visit  our  farm  and  inspect  our 
original  Hardy  English  Walnut  trees,  now  over  50 
ft.  high  and  bearing  fruit  each  y«ar.  Our  English 
Walnut  trees  are  attracting  Horticulturistsfrom  all 
parts  of  the  country.  If  you  cannot  visit  us  person¬ 
ally  write  for  photographs  and  authentic  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  profits  in  Nut  Culture.  Write,  today. 
ALBERT  C.  POMEROY,  English  Walnut  Farms,  LOCKPORT,  N.Y. 

Half  Million 

For  Fall  planting.  Direct  from  Certified  Grower  of  27 
years’  experience,  at  Half  Agents  Brice.  CUAKAMmiD 
Fresh  Dug,  True  to  Name  and  to  reach  you  in  good  grov- 
ing  condition.  Send  for  Free  li'holesale  Fall  Li»f. 

THE  WM.  J.  REILLY  NURSERIES,  162  Ossian  St..  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

(Originators  of  "Half  Aironta  Price.") 

SELECTED  SEED  WHEAT 

St.  Louis  Grand  Prize  and  Jones’  Hod  Wave,  care¬ 
fully  recleaued  and  graded.  St.  Louis  Grand  Prize, 
most  Uessian  Fly-Resistant  variety  grown.  Both 
are  beardless  varieties  of  hard,  red,  winter  type  and 
extra  heavy  yielders.  Shipped  In  bags  of  two  and 
one-half  bnsnels  at  13.00  per  bushel,  f.  o.  b.,  Khine- 
beck,  N.  T.  (including  sacks),  while  it  lasts. 
FEBNCLIFF  FARMS,  BHINBRRCK,  N.  Y. 


PEACH  TREES 


AND  APPLE  TREES.  Healthy,  True  to  name,  price 
low,  quality  high.  Also  Millions  of  trees,  shrubs 
and  plants.  New  Planters  price  list  remly. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  NURSERY,  Stx  129,  WESTMINSTER,  MD. 

For  Sale-Fine  No.One  Seed  of  Winter  Wheat 

AA’erace  yield  was  30  bushels  to  the  four  acres.  Ap¬ 
ply  to  Miss  M.  T.  ANDREWS,  Elm  Ridgs  Fsrm,  Putney,  Vt. 

STRAyifBERRY  PLANTS 

FOR  SEPTEMBER  AND  PALL  PLANTING 

I’ot-grown  and  runner  plants  that  vvlU  boarffruit  next 
summer.  June-bearing  and  Ever-bearing  varieties.  Also 

Raspberry .Blschbarry  Plania  •ndFrtill Trees.  Catalogue 

free.  HAKRV  L.  /sQUl-REH,  Good  Ground,  N.Y, 


Russian  Pitkus  Seed  Rye 

Big  yielder,  grain  and  straw.  Sow  until  freezint; 
weather.  I3.30perbu.  ClOVEROALE FARM, Charlotte, N.u 


A--J|lf|.--A  Bed  Wove,  Kudy,  Poole,  Hedl- 
uBcQ  nllGal  Blue  stem,  Mam¬ 

moth  White  Itye.  Catalog  free. 
W.  N.  SOABFF  A  SONS,  -  New  Carllale,  Ohio 


Best  standard  APPLE  BARRELS 


Car  lots  or  less 
Prompt  shipment. 

BOBT.  OlJLUlISS  .  Medina,  New  York 


WHEAT 

RYE 


I  will  pay  10c.  per  bushel  above 
the  market  price  for  40  bushels 
of  Rye  and  40  bushels  of  Wheat 
within  100  miles  of  my  farm. 
Mail  Amall  samples  of  each  to 
1..  H.  Nelson,  Baskiio  Ririne.  N-  J- 


Elite  Burning  Oil 

In  Iron  Barrels 


A  perfect  burning  oil  made  from 
Pure  Pennsylvania  Crude.  :  : 

30  Year*  on  the  Market 
Write  tor  Particulars  and  Prices 
DERRICK  ON.  CO..  -  TRusviMe.  Penn 


Pure  Unleached  Haidwood  Ashes 

THE  BEST  POTASH  FERTIUZER 

They  solve  the  fertilizer  Problem.  Correspondenoe 
invited.  Address  JOHN  JOYNT.L.  B.  297,  Lucknow,  (Marin 


BOOKS  oni  ali  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 
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Soil  Fertility  Notes 


Grinding  Hen  Manure 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
your  talks  about  using  hen  manure  vs. 
fertilizer.  I  am  keeping  about  200 
hens  at  the  present  time,  and  expect  to 
keep  more  another  year.  Do  you  think 
it  -would  be  profitable  to  buy  a  grinder 
to  grind  this  stuff  anu  use  in  the  place 
of  buying  fertilizer?  I  can  buy  a  sec¬ 
ond-hand  feed  and  cob  mill,  8-inch  plates, 
for  $13.  Would  this  do  the  work?  I 
do  not  know'  where  I  can  get  land  plaster 
•to  mix  with  the  hen  manin-e,  but  can  get 
ground  limestone.  What  is  the  difference 
between  the  plaster  and  limestone?  Some 
tell  me  they  are  about  the  .same. 

Venice  Center,  N.  Y.  ,T.  I,,  w. 

It  is  doubtful  if  it  would  pay  to  buy 
a  mill  to  grind  the  manure  from  200 
hens.  In  a  flock  of  500  or  more  such  a 
mill  would  pay.  The  way  to  handle  such 
manure  would  be  to  use  some  drier  freely 
under  the  roosts  and  where  the  fowls  con¬ 
gregate.  Scrape  the  manui’e  up  frequent¬ 
ly  and  keep  it  in  a  dry  place  under  cover 
in  barrels  or  bins.  This  w’ill  leave  it  in 
dry,  hard  chunks.  These  chunks  can  be 
crushed  wfith  a  heavy  spade  or  club  and 
run  through  the  m'll  to  make  them  as 
fine  as  possible.  Then  we  would  mix  three 
parts  of  the  manure  by  weight  with  one 
part  of  acid  phosphate.  This  gives  a 
simple  mixture  which  will  be  good  for  all 
kinds  Of  crops,  and  will  g've  better  re¬ 
sults  than  the  hen  manure  alone.  The 
land  plaster  is  better  as  a  drier  than  the 
ground  limestone,  though  the  latter 
will  give  fair  satisfaction  if  kept  dry  and 
used  freely.  The  land  plaster  is  a  sulphate 
of  lime,  really  a  combbiation  of  lime  and 
sulphur.  The  ground  lime.s'tone  is  a  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime,  that  is  a  combination  of 
lime  and  carbonic  acid.  The  burnt  lime, 
that  is  limestone  burnt  in  a  kiln,  would 
not  be  safe  to  use  w’ith  the  manure,  for 
that  would  drive  away  the  ammonia. 
The  ground  limestone,  however,  will  be 
useful  for  the  puiTJOse,  although  we 
would  rather  have  laud  plaster  if  it  can 
be  obtained. 

Value  of  Lime  and  Wood  Ashes 

Can  you  give  me  the  difference  in 
value  of  bard  wood  ashes  compared  with 
lime,  lime  at  $1.25  per  ton  and  ashes  at 
$1.50  per  ton.  The  wood  ashes  have  come 
from  under  the  boiler  in  a  sawmill  and 
have  been  put  in  a  pile  in  the  weather. 
Mill  is  running  and  ashes  put  on  pile 
each  day.  I  am  speaking  of  ground 
limestone.  The  ashes  and  I’me  ai’e  to  be 
used  on  clay  ground,  to  be  .sown  in  part 
in  wheat,  and  part  corn.  I  also  wish  to 
use  some  on  a  lawn  of  five  years  .stand¬ 
ing.  C.  L.  R. 

Iluntington,  W.  Va. 

The  ground  limestone  will  contain 
nothing  of  value  except  I’lne — perhaps 
1,500  pounds  of  lime  in  a  ton.  The 
wood  ashes,  if  of  good  quality,  will  con¬ 
tain  100  pounds  of  potash,  40  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  000  of  lime  to  the  ton. 
()n  this  basis  the  ashes  are  worth  at 
least  six  times  as  much  as  the  limestone. 
They  have  probably  been  leached  some¬ 
what  and  thus  have  lost  some  of  the 
potash,  but  they  are  a  far  better  bargain 
at  the  i»r‘ce  than  the  limestone.  The 
best  way  to  buy  such  things,  if  there  is 
a  large  quantity  of  them,  is  to  have  an 
analysis  made  for  fair  sample,  and  thus 
know  what  you  get  in  a  ton. 


Manure  and  Lime  for  Garden 

I  have  a  backyard  garden  20x.50  ft., 
which  has  not  given  good  results  thi.s  year. 
Ground  is  sour.  I  would  like  to  put  it 
in  first-class  shape  for  next  season.  How 
much  I’me  shall  I  apply  and  when?  I 
can  get  all  the  fresh  h or.se  manure  I 
want  for  nothing,  but  it  contains  a  lot  of 
straw.  How  many  loads  should  I  ap¬ 
ply?  Do  you  think  it  best  to  dig  it  in 
this  Fall  and  let  it  rot  over  Winter,  or 
could  I  plant  some  crop  for  green  manur¬ 
ing  like  rye  and  spade  it  in  the  Spring? 

College  Point,  N.  Y.  A.  F. 

We  often  have  questions  about  the 
quantity  of  lime  or  manure  to  use.  There 
are  43,560  square  feet  in  an  acre.  If 
you  use  lime  at  the  rate  of  one  ton  per 
acre,  there  -would  be  2,000  pounds  or 
one  pound  for  each  22  sq.  feet  or  nearly 
three-quarters  of  an  ounce  for  each  square 
foot.  At  3,000  pounds  per  acre  this  Avould 
be  increased  by  one  half.  Your  garden 
contains  1,000  feet,  so  that  75  to  100 
pounds  of  lime  would  give  a  heavy  dress¬ 
ing.  We  should  spread  one  ton  of  horse 
manure  before  Oct,  plo>y  it  under  and 


then  spread  the  lime  and  harrow  in.  I'hon 
sow  about  five  pounds  of  rye  and  work  it 
into  the  soil.  In  the  Spring  spread  half 
a  ton  more  of  the  manure  and  plow  it 
all  under. 


Grain  Hay  in  California 

Peferi’ing  to  an  article,  “Horse  Feed 
from  Wheat,”  page  1011,  California 
conditions  are  very  different  from  condi¬ 
tions  in  a  humid  climate.  Nearly  all 
wheat  is  grown  on  unirr'gated  land,  the 
moisture  necessary  to  make  the  crop  com¬ 
ing  from  the  Winter  rain,  I)ecember  to 
March.  When  the  rainfall  is  blight  or 
the  land  is  not  retentive  of  moisture,  all 
grains  fail  to  mature.  Such  grain,  wheat, 
oats  or  barley  is  cut  for  hay ;  if  allowed 
to  mature,  such  grain  would  be  light  and 
not  fit  for  milling,  useful  only  for  chick¬ 
en  feed.  Very  little  grain  has  been  cut 
for  hay  that  would  have  made  plump 
heavy  milling  grain  th's  year  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  while  some  has  been  saved  for  grain 
that  should  have  been  cut  for  hay. 

California.  ,r.  A.  beam. 


Utilizing  Weeds 

We  have  a  plot  cf  low  ground  which 
i.s  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  weeds 
and  swale  grasses.  Would  it  pay  to  mow 
these  weeds  and  spread  them  on  upland 
fields  to  plow  under?  Which  would  you 
ad-vise,  to  plow  them  under  green,  pile 
them  up  and  allow  them  to  rot  before 
applying,  or  burn  them  and  apply  the 
ashes?  It  seems  to  me  as  if  a  large 
amount  of  the  plant  food  would  be  wasted 
by  burning.  I,.  S,  S. 

In  our  own  case  we  cut  such  growth 
and  carry  it  to  the  higher  ground  to  pde 
under  the  fruit  trees.  A^'ery  often  apple 
trees  growing  on  thin  and  rocky  land 
can  be  kept  in  fine  condit’on  by  cutting 
the  growth  in  swamjiy  places  and  using 
it  as  a  mulch  in  this  way.  Do  not  burn 
this  stuff.  That  would  drive  off  the  nitro¬ 
gen,  which  is  the  most  valuable  part  of  it. 
Wo  h.ave  found  it  quite  safe  to  spread  such 
growth  r’ght  on  the  higher  ground  and 
plow  it  under.  Most  of  the  plants  which 
grow  in  the  low  places  will  not  thrive  on 
the  higher  ground  or,  at  least,  are  easily 
killed  out.  Another  good  way  is  to  use 
this  stuff  as  litter  or  bedding  for  animals 
and  throw  it  out  into  the  manure.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  a  few  head  of  stock  can 
stamp  down  and  work  up  a  large  amount 
of  such  trash.  Dy  all  means  save  it. 


Hard  Wheat 

What  is  hard  wheat?  When  is  it 
planted,  and  in  what  States  is  it  raised? 
I  h.ave  been  told  “it  can’t  he  raised  in 
Missouri,  all  of  our  hord  wheat  comes 
from  Kan.s’a.s,  and  is  plantetl  in  the 
Spring.”  .7.  S.  S, 

The  hard  wheat  is  generally  grown 
only  in  the  Great  Plains  di.strict  from 
Northern  Texas  to  North  Dakota  and 
Montana  inclusive.  It  may  be  A^’inter 
wheat  or  Spring  wheat.  The  hard  AA'inter 
wheat  is  cldefly  groAvn  in  Kansas.  Most 
of  the  hill'd  Spring  wheat  is  grown  in 
North  Dakota  and  Minnesota,  Avith  a  lit¬ 
tle  in  Eastern  Montana  and  South 
Dakota.  These  hard  Avheats  always  have 
red  kernels,  but  may  be  bearded  or  not. 
Some  of  them  have  velvet  chaff',  but  they 
are  usnially  bare  or  glabrous.  The  chaff 
is  usually  white  in  color,  but  occasional¬ 
ly  red.  That  hard  Avheat  cannot  be 
grown  in  Missouri  is  practically  correct, 
a.s  it  is  not  adapted  to  a  humid  climate. 
A  good  portion  of  the  hard  wheat  does 
come  from  Kansas,  but,  of  course,  is  not 
planted  in  the  Spring  as  that  is  a  Winter 
wheat.  M.  A.  CAKI.ETOX, 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Borers  in  Peach  Trees 

I  have  found  the  following  a  harmless 
and  most  effectiA’e  remedy.  Remove  the 
soil  from  around  the  tree  down  to  the 
roots,  and  with  it  make  a  mound  or 
dam  six  or  e'ght  inches  away  from  the 
tree — then  pour  a  pail  full  of  soap  suds 
(from  the  family  wash),  boiling  hot  in 
the  cavity  made  and  let  it  gradually  soak 
away.  The  borers  Avill  never  bore  any 
more  in  trees  treated  thus,  and  the  trees 
will  grow  with  increased  v’gor.  This 
method  is  much  easier  and  better  than 
cutting  the  borers  out,  for  it  does  not 
mutilate  the  trees  and  eaves  time.  Don’t 
be  afraid  of  having  the  suds  boiling  hot, 
for  no  possible  harm  to  the  trees  can  re¬ 
sult.  A.  J.  COOK. 


Did  you  ever  notice  that  the  homes 
one  likes  to  visit  most  and  stay 
in  longest  are  most  likely  to  be  well 
painted?  The  cheery,  thrifty  appear¬ 
ance  of  such  buildings  reflects  their 
owner’s  ability  to  make  the  most  of 
life’s  good  things. 

There  are  families  who  think  they 
have  inherited  gloomy  dispositions.  If  they  would  only 
put  new  paint  on  their  buildings  it  would  help  a  lot  to 
change  their  outlook  on  life. 

Dutch  Boy  White-Lead 

mixed  with  pure  linseed  oil,  in  its  own  pure  white  or 
tinted  any  color,  is  a  paint  which  adds  beauty  to  cottage 
or  mansion.  For  outside  use,  such  paint  gives  long- 
lasting  protection  against  all  the  attacks  of  weather. 

Indoors,  the  walls  and  woodwork  painted  in  simple 
soft  tints  with  Dutch  Boy  white-lead  and  a  flatting-oil, 
give  a  feeling  of  roominess  and  lightness  which  cheer  all 
occupants.  All  effects  are  easily  ob¬ 
tainable  from  the  deep,  brilliant 
tones  to  the  dull,  velvety  harmonies. 

These  painted  surfaces  are  always 
washable  and  therefore  can  be  kept 
in  their  original  freshness. 


Dutch  Boy 
Red-Lead 


Fof"  color  schemes  for  htside  and  outside  painU 
ing  and  for  much  useful  taint  information  write 
for  Paint  Points  No.  I(t6. 


To  make  the  most  of  the 
metal  about  the  place,  the 
railing,  gutters,  roofing, 
implements  and  ma¬ 
chinery,  means  keeping 
away  rust.  This  is  most 
surely  done  by  painting 
with  Dutch  Boy  red-lead. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 


New  -Tork 
Buffalo 


Boston 

CbicaKO 


Cincinnati 
San  Francisco 


Cleveland 
St.  Louis 


(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia) 
( National  Lead  &  Oil  Co..  Pittsburgh) 


Break  up  the  stumps 
with  Farm  Powder 


A  pulled  stump  is  hard  to  handle.  Getting  rid  of  it 
is  just  as  big  a  job  as  the  pulling.  Blast  it  out  and 
you  can  carry  it  away  like  firewood.  “  Most  stump 
pulling  machines  are  too  expensive  and  unwieldy,” 
says  U.  S.  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  150.  Use 


Hie  Original  Farm  Powder 


Send  for  * 'Better  Fanning”  Book — FREE 

“Better  Farmine’’  (illustrated)  tells  bow  you 
can  grow  bieeer  crops  by  blastine  the  subsoil, 
how  you  can  bring  orchards  into  bearing  two 
years  earlier,  and  how  Atlas  Farm  Powder  re¬ 
places  expensive  labor.  Sent  free  for  Coupon. 

ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY 

General  Officee:  Wilmington,  Del. 

Sales  Officesj  Birmingham.  Boston,  Houghton. 
Joplin,  Knoxville,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  St,  Louis 


and  save  money,  time  and 
labor.  Punch  a  hole  under 
the  stump,  load,  fire,  and  the 
job  is  done!  The  shattered 
roots  come  out  free  of  earth, 
the  soil  is  loosened  for  yards 
aiound — ideal  for  crops. 


Atlas  Farm  Powder  is  made 
especially  for  farm  use.  It 
is  the  cheapest  farm  hand  for 
blasting  stumps  and  bould¬ 
ers,  digging  difehes  and 
many  other  kinds  of  work. 
Sold  by  dealers  near  you. 


FBilfeeOOK  JiPUPCIK]  . 


ATLAS  POWDER  CO.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Send  me  your 
I  am  interested  : 
purpose  before  ' 

_ 

Tree  Planting 
Ditch  Digging 
Road  Building 


Stump  Blasting^ 

Boulder  Blasting 

Subsoil  Blasting 

Name- 


Address - 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ’^square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Test  In 
Your  Own  Home 

Tt'c  AcooBtieon  V7lll  enrelj>  matte  yoo  bear  beoanse 
It  has  succeeded  over  800,0W  delighted  patrous 
at  who  were  no  troubled. 

lou  do  ntrt  know  this,  however,  and  we  ere  eonfl' 
dent  enough  to  want  everyone  to  krma  before  he 
spends  a  cent. 

Everyone  knows  that  deafness  is  progressive— and 
unless  the  cars  are  stirred  to  activity  they  grow 
steadily  worsei  thousands  write  us  the  Acoustlcon 
enables  tbeno  to  bear  perfectly  and  baa  permanently 
improved  their  hearing, 

,  f  bere^re  we  ask  that  yoowrit©  08,  Baying;  “I  am 
bard  of  hearing  and  wiUtry  the  Acousticon”— That’s 
ail.  We  wiU  send  yon,,  delivery  charges  paid,  the 

Acousticon  For 
Ten  Days’FREE  TRIAL 

No  Deposit— 'No  Ebepense 

All  weafik  iethatyon  (dveft  a  fair  trial  !n  yoarown 
Dome  ana  ^ong  familiar  aorroondings*  Then  there 
can  M  DO  doubt  of  whether  it  improvea  yonr  hearing. 

If  It  doea  not  do  wo  want  it  back  without  a  cent 
of  expenso  to  you  for  the  trial,  becaoee  we  know  it  is 
good  bofiineee  policy  to  have  Done  but  eatisflea  and 
enthuaii^tio  customers— That*8  the  only  kind  we  now 
have.  Write  fo*  youT  FR^  TEIAL  tod^» 

GENERAL  ACOUSTIC  CO..I3SOCMiaierBia(..N.Y. 
Caa.aiMt  AddrcM,  621  New  Birlu  BM,..  Montreal 


YEAR  TO  PAY 

No  Money  In  Advance 

^artman's  great  offer 
brings  you  the  famous 
**  Hercules  **  Brand  of 

ROOFIHG 

Nota  cent  in  advance— SO  days' 
frw  trial  and  a  year  to  pay. 
Most  durable,  most  economical 
Roofing  and  easiest  to  put  on.  No 
outside  help  required.  You  can  put 
it  on  yourself.  Only  a  hammer  and 
p^r  of  shears  required.  Wefumish 
all  necessary  nails  and  binding  ce- 
me^  and  give  full  directions.  Your 
ohmee  of  felt,  flint  surfaced,  mica 
eurfsced,  composite.  A  protection 
«»gainBt  fire,  thieiy  roll  backed  by 
the  mjarantee  of  p  112,000,000  house. 

Get  full  descriptions  and  pri<re3 
pi  the  famous  "Hercules”  Roofing 
before  you  pay  out  a  penny,  Free 
samples  sent  also. 

PAY  NOT  KING 
FOR  60  DAYS 

If  you  keen  the  Roofing  make 
first  payment  in  60  days.  Balance 
io  eQioal  payments  every  60  days. 

Saiiniples  and  Catalog 

Bene)  today  for  Free  Roofing  and 
Paint  Catalog,  also  for  Roofing 
Bamples  and  Paint  Color  Cards. 

_  Tells  all  about  "Hercules”  Roofing 

and  gives  the  most  reasonable  prices 
Md  easiest  terms  on  all  Rinds  of  Hoofing  and  Paints. 
Sen<i  lionie  and  addi’ese  today  OP  Poet  Card.  Remember 
we  usk  no  money  in  advaiict. 

The  Hartman  Co. 

4019  LaSaCI^)  St  0«i!it.978  Chlcaso 


|fpooF,^5e 

tf'lv  , 

''■^UARANTEB! 


Books  Worth  Buying 

SIX  EXCELLENT  FARM  BOOKS. 

Productive  Swino  Husbandry,  Day.. $1.50 
Productive  Poultiy  Husbandry,  Lewis  2.00 
Productive  Hoi'se  Husbandry,  Gay..  1.60 

Productive  Feeding  of  Farm  Animals, 

Woll  . 1.60 

Productive  Orcharding,  Sears .  1.50 

Productive  Vegetable  ©rowing,  Lloyd  1.60 

BOOKS  013  INBECl^e  AND  PLANT  DIS¬ 
EASES. 

Injurious  Insects,  O’Kane  . $2.00 

Manual  of  Insects,  Slingeiland . 2.00 

Diseases  of  Economic  Plants,  Stev¬ 
ens  and  Hall  . . 2.00 

Fungous  Diseases  of  Plants,  Duggar  2.00 

STANDARD  FEDIT  BOOKS. 
Suooessfui  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard.  .$1.00 

Productive  Orcharding,  Sears  .  1.60 

The  Nursery  Booh,  Bailey .  1.60 

The  Pruning  Booh,  Bailey  .  1.60 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Waugh . 60 

PRACTICAL  POXTITRY  BOOKS, 

Progressive  Poultry  Culture,  Brig¬ 
ham  . $1.60 

Productive  Poultry  Husbandry,  Lewis  2.00 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Poultry 

Culture.  Robinson  . 2.50 

Hens  for  Profit,  Valentine  .  1.60 

Diseases  of  Poultry,  Salmon... . 60 

The  above  books,  written  by 
practicall  experts,  will  be 
found  valuable  for  reference 
or  study.  For  sale  by 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  SOtlb  Street,  New  York 


Boston  Produce  Markets 
(Continued  from  p.Tffe  HOC.) 

.vet  been  I’cached.  Other  markets  have 
boen  higher  than  Boston.  8ome  dealer.s 
lire  predicting  further  advances.  Northern 
tuh  creamery  extras  are  44i^c;  fir.sts,  43 
to  44c;  seconds,  4l2i/^c.  According  to 
II.  Stone  »&  Co.,  “The  market  trend  is 
i  upward.  The  Chamher  of  Commerce  ((no¬ 
tations  advanced  a  cent  this  week.  Even 
the  first.s  and  under  grades  are  in  good 
demand.  Buyers  do  not  eeem  to  be  tak¬ 
ing  aliead  of  immediate  needs,  not  buying 
in  large  lots.  It  seems  as  though  the  day 
of  low  butter  prices  is  over.  In  order 
to  compete  with  milk  aud  cheese  factories, 
liutter  must  he  higher  if  the  industry 
is  to  he  contiuued.  The  quality  is  good 
for  the  time  of  year.  Current  I’oceiiits 
are  a  little  less  than  last  ye.ar  at  this 
time,  and  receijits  for  the  whole  sea.son 
hve  been  12,CKX),000  lbs.  short,  owing  to 
the  late  season,  and  this  shortage  will  not 
be  made  up.  Butter  will  coutinue  to 
sell  at  a  good  round  jirice.  There  is  no 
export  buying.  Less  than  .500,(X)0  Ihs. 
has  been  shipped  over  the  entire  season, 
and  with  high  freight  nnd  lack  of  space 
tlu're  are  no  inuiK'd’ate  prosju'cts,  which 


DOMESTIC. — Joseph  Glass,  a  private 
detective  who  had  been  employed  by  the 
Ilamilton  Detective  Agency  of  New 
York,  pleaded  guilty  Sept.  6  in  the  Court 
of  Special  Sessions  to  the  charge  of  tiu- 
lawfnlly  arresting  aud  detaining  Kenneth 
King,  a  sailor  in  the  United  States 
Navy.  The  sailor  later  was  turned  over 
to  the  Naval  authorities  as  alde.serter.  The 
detective  was  remanded  to  the  Tombs  for 
sentence.  Four  other  recent  recruits  ap- 
jieared  in  court  and  testified  that  they 
had  been  arrested  by  Glass,  handcuffed 
to  a  radiator  and  held  under  an  armed 
guard.  The  navy  pays  .$50  each  for  de¬ 
serters,  and  the  purpose  of  the  detective 
was  to  hold  the  men  until  their  leaves  had 
(’xpiivd  and  then  claim  the  rewards. 

Three  persons  were  killed  and  24  in- 
.iuml  in  an  explosion  at  the  Fraukford 
Ar.senal.  Bhiladelphia,  Sept.  8. 

Iklual  suffrage  for  Maine  women  w’as 
defeated  two  to  one  ar  the  special  elec¬ 
tion  Sept.  10. 

is  .iust  as  w('ll,  as  this  counti-y  can  take  <’'’i^’‘iWished  German  language  r.iji.Lu.,,,  lio-nd  n.f  Cmin 

. .2  -I!  ii,.  — -T-.-i!-..  _  .  .  morning  newsiiper,  which  is  charged  with  ^  i  ue  l  an.uiiau  ito.iiu  ot  Giain  r>upcr- 

liaving  been  attacking  Government  war  has  fixed  the  prices  of  the  Caiia- 
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man  added  one  part  water  to  every  two 
of  genuine  butter  that  he  sold  until  aji- 
jireliendwl  by  members  of  the  staff  of 
Col.  L.  G.  Nutt,  supervising  agent  of 
internal  revenue. 

According  to  reports  received  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricultnri’. 
the  acreage  of  cabbage  contracted  for  by 
krant  manufacturers  in  1017  is  estimated 
to  be  8,300,  as  compared  with  0,(555  in 
1010,  the  number  of  factories  being  2l2(t. 
of  which  151  r('port(Hl. 

Formal  iirotest  charging  that  wlu’al" 
prices  favoring  Kansas  City,  Omaha, 
and  Minneapolis  will  divert  75,CK)().()00 
bushels  of  wheat  from  the  (’hieago  inar- 
et  was  s<mt  to  Wasliington  Sept.  8  by  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Asso- 
C’atiou  of  (kunmerct'.  Freight  rates  do  not 
equalize  the  advantages  the  other  cities 
have  in  the  jirice  fix('d  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  according  to  .T.  S.  Brown,  manager 
of  the  transportation  department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

Light  frost.s  were  reiiorted  Sept.  10 
from  .several  points  in  western  New 
York.  Near  Ea.st  Aurora  it  reaclu'd  the 


jiroportions  of  a  “killing  frost,”  and 
truck  farms,  e.specially  tomato  fields,  suf- 


<-arc  of  all  its  production.  Cheese  is  up 
one-half  cent,  due  to  light  receipts,  and 
some  buying  by  small  jobbers  who  liad 
failed  to  provide  themselves  w'th  the  June 
aud  July  make.  Packers  have  the  bulk 
of  (be  stock  aud  se^'m  to  control  the  sit¬ 
uation.  The  jiriee  is  up  one-eighth  cent 
and  selling  25i^  to  20c.  Young  Americas 
are  27c.  Skims  are  15  t(>  20c. 

FOG  MAHKET  FIRM. 

Beceipts  of  all  gi-ades  are  moderate  to 
I’ght,  The  total  for  the  year,  so  far,  is 
considerably  below  last  year  to  corres¬ 
ponding  date.  Supplies  seem  to  find  suffi¬ 
cient  buyei-s  and  there  is  no  accumulation, 
except  of  low  grade  Western.  Prime 
Western  firsts  are  44c;  seconds,  30  to 
.‘Wc;  Ejistei’u  extras.  50  to  52e;  uearbys, 
54  to  55c.  Said  a  large  receiver,  “Eggs 
are  a  little  firmer  for  fresh  stock,  but 
storage  eggs  are  at  a  standstill.  Receipts 
have  been  nearly  ,30  per  cent  lighter  than 
last^  year,  and  the  comparative  shortage 
is  likely  to  increase,  owing  to  the  con¬ 
stant  killing  of  flocks.” 

GOOD  DE.MAND  FOR  FOWLS. 

Tlie  poultry  market  this  month  has 
been  much  under  the  influence  of  special 
buying  for  the  Jewish  feast  days.  Choice 
live  fowls  have  sold  higher  than  chickens 
some  of  the  time.  “We  have  some  lots  of 
fowls  aud  chickens  together  in  one  coop. 
Usually  that  is  not  advi.sable,  but  this 
week  we  have  been  able  to  sell  such  lots 
at  a  uniform  price,  25e  being  a  common 
haais  for  fowls  aud  chickens.  It  is 
dotibtful  if  the  jirice  goes  off  much  after 
the  holidays  are  over,  as  supplie.s  must 
have  been  greatly  I’educed  and  poultry  is 
one  of  the  clunipi'st  meats.”  Live  fowls 
have  reached  27c  at  times  for  best  lots, 
hut  the  general  market  has  been  anmud 
25c.  S.  L.  Burr  quotes  live  ducks  at  18 
to  21c;  old  geese,  15e,  and  young  geese 
18  to  20c;  dressed  Northern  heavy  fow’l, 
28c;  .small,  22  to  23e;  chickens,  414  lbs,, 
32  to  .34c;  3i/4  lbs.,  25  to  28;  broilers, 
30  to  .32;  old  roosters,  20e,  and  remarks, 
“I'he  report  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets  shows  an  increase  of  228  per  cent 
iu  cold  storage  poultry,  compared  with 
Sept.  1  last  year,  which  figures  have  been 
misunderstood  to  mean  that  poultry  re¬ 
serves  are  enormous.  The  fact  is  that 
storage  st(K-ks  were  nearly  cleared  out  on 
8ept.  1  last  year,  and  the  actual  comli- 
tiou  now  is  m*er('ly  that  there  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  amolunt  still  unsold,  but  it  has 
cleared  up  better  than  seemed  likely  not 
long  ago.” 

LIVE  STOCK  A.\D  MEATS. 

Beef  cattle  have  not  Hisjionded  fully  to 
the  strong  tone  of  the  meat  market. 
Whole  beef,  choice  Western,  sells  iu  Bos¬ 
ton  at  2.3c  and  good  cow  beef  at  15,  but 
the  top  for  live  cattle  at  Brighton  yards 
holds  at  about  11c,  although  a  few  have 
sold  at  12e.  One  reason  is  that  the  stock 
coming  is  not  really  fancy.  Lower  grades 
range  from  7^4  to  10c,  Cows  sell  from  7 
to  9e,  cauners  around  oc.  Choice  calves 
sell  as  high  as  14  to  15c.  Choice  veal  is 
20e  iu  Boston  and  some  has  been  even 
higher.  Hogs  sell  mostly  at  18%  li\’e 
aud  23%e  dressed.  I>ive  sheep  are  C  to 
10c  and  lambs  12  to  14c.  Milch  cows 
are  slow  to  sell;  more  cows  than  buyers; 
range  is  .$50  to  $1.50,  mostly  $.50  to  $80. 

THE  MARKET  FOR  NEW  ENGLAND  HAY. 

The  agricultural  committee  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  recently 
made  inquiry  about  the  lack  of  a  satis¬ 
factory  luarKOt  for  the  general  run  of 
New  England  hay.  “We  told  them.” 
commented  a  leading  firm,  “that  the  diffi¬ 
culty  was  iu  a  lack  of  definite  grading. 
But  much  of  our  New  England  hay  is 
grown  on  old  run-out  mowings  and  is  not 
strong  aud  clean  enough  to  suit  a  trade 
accustomed  to  coarse,  clean  Western.  The 
remedy  is  to  make  more  of  a  business  of 
haji'  production,  aud  raise  and  bale  it  to 
suit  the  market.  Of  course  we  get  a 
great  deal  of  good  hay  from  Maine,  and 
some  from  Vermont,  but  most  from  South¬ 
ern  New’  England  is  too  fine  and  not  what 
the  market  prefers.”  Good  No.  1  horse 
hay  is  quoted  at  .$21  to  $22 ;  good  clover 
mixed,  $17 ;  swale  hay,  $15 ;  rye  straw, 
$15 ;  oat  straw,  $10.  Receipts  are  mod¬ 
erate,  so  far.  (Considerable  old  hay  is 
still  coming,  but  there  is  not  much  call 
for  it.  The  quotations  above  are  for  new 
hay,  which  seems  of  more  attractive  qual¬ 
ity  than  most  of  the  old  crop.  o.  B.  F. 


policies  for  sever.al  mouths  past,  Federal 
agents  Bept.  10  arrested  the  ed'tor  aud 
luisiness  manager  aud  confiscateci  large 
quantities  of  coiTespondenee,  files  ami 
d<5cunmnts.  The  prisoners,  who  are  charged 
with  violating  the  espionage  act,  are  Dr. 
Martin  Darkow,  editor,  aud  Herman 
Lcmke,  business  mauagei*.  Warrants  also 
have  been  issued  for  the  president,  treas¬ 
urer,  ed-'toi*-in-chief  aud  an  editori.al 
writer.  In  the  b<X)ks  aud  records  of  the 
Tagehlatt  is  evidenced  that  it  received  i-eg- 
ular  money  contributions  from  a  man  iu 
Mexico,  supposed  to  have  been  a  (lerman 
agent.  The  books  also  show  that  the 
Tagehlatt  was  not  supported  by  the  Gor- 
mau  labor  organization,  for  which  it 
cla’med  to  be  the  official  organ,  but  had 
entirely  different  and  much  more  mys¬ 
terious  sources  of  income. 

Evidence  of  alarming  increase  iu  the 
membership  of  the  I.  W.  W.  aud  of  vast 
sums  spent  in  propag.anda  work  was  laid 
before  the  Federal  Grand  .Tury  at  Chi¬ 
cago  Sept.  10  as  a  result  of  its  sweep’' iig 
investigation  of  the  books  of  I.  W.  W. 
and  Socialist  branches  throughout  the 
United  States  following  recent  raids. 
Three  startling  facts  which  show  the 
power  of  the  organization  and  which 
were  to  be  taken  into  account  by  the  jury 
in  determining  the  danger  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
.and  means  to  be  taken  to  curb  its  activi¬ 
ties  are :  In  three  years  the  organization 
h.as  gained  l.OCK)  per  cent,  in  member¬ 
ship.  It  now  has  90,000  persons  on  its 
rolls.  In  the  last  year,  and  not  includ¬ 
ing  the  exceedingly  active  month  of  Au¬ 
gust,  the  Chicago  office  alone  handled 
$300,000. 

Alexander  Berkmau,  the  au.archist 
leader,  riKieutly  convicted  of  conspiracy 
against  the  selective  draft  law,  was  re¬ 
leased  on  hail  at  New  York  for  a  few 
minutes  Sept.  10.  Berkinan’s  follow'ei’s 
raised  $15,000  which,  with  the  ,$10,0()0 
that  had  been  iin])ounded  by  the  goveru- 
meut  from  his  first  bail  b<Dud,  made  up 
till'  amount  required  for  his  release'.  It 
was'  aecejited  by  Alexander  Gilchrist,  a 
clerk  of  the  Federal  Court,  but  as  soon 
as  Berkman  started  to  leave  the  Federal 
Building  he  was  re-arrest(’d  by  Police 
Lieuti'iiant.s  Baruitz  aud  McCoy  on  a 
warrant  issued  by  the  Superior  Court  of 
Snu  Francsico.  The  warrant  cliurged 
B(‘rkinau  Avith  murder  in  conuectiou  with 
the  I'repaiH'duess  Day  explosion  iu  San 
Franc' SCO,  when  several  persons  were 
killed. 

Lieut.  Capt.  Max  Tbiericheus,  former 
commander  of  the  seized  German  raider 
Prinz  Eitel  Friednch,  was  held  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  Sept.  11  in  $2,000  bail  by  Com¬ 
missioner  Long  on  a  chai-ge  of  sending 
an  improper  letter  to  a  school  teacher  at 
Sagimnv,  Mich.  Tbiericheus  also,  is 
awaiting  trial  on  smuggling  aud  Mauu 
act  charges. 

I  )allas  Co.,  Tex.,  vote<l  for  prohibition 
Sept.  10  In  the  city  of  Dallas  220  sa- 
loon.s,  one  brewery  and  12  wholesale 
liquor  houses  will  be  forced  out  of 
business. 

FARM  'AND  GARDEN.— The  “Of¬ 
ficial  Bulletin”  announced  Sept.  5  the 
following  cablegram  from  the  American 
consulate  general  at  Loudon:  Ministry 
of  munitions  as  of  August  25  takes 
possession  of  all  flax  of  United  Kingdom 
growth  not  iu  siiiuners’  possession  aud 
all  other  llax  except  Russian  flax  situ¬ 
ated  iu  United  Kingdom.  All  flax  will 
be  divided  into  six  grades  and  paid  for 
at  following  prices  per  .stone ;  .35s., 

32%.s.,  ;i0s.,  27%s.,  20%s.,  aud  25s., 
respectively.  After  September  18  no  per¬ 
son  shall  manufacture  wet-siiun  flax  yarn 
made  of  flax  line  except  under  license. 

Price  fixing  for  meat  and  dairy  products 
has  no  place  in  the  Government’s  food 
control  plans,  Herbert  Hoover,  the  Food 
Administrator,  told  the  national  live  stock 
conference  Sept.  0.  Not  only  would  it 
be  inadvisable  to  iustHute  price  fixing  in 
these  industries,  he  asserted,  but  the  Food 
Administration  has  been  given  no  such 
power. 

Max  Kroueiigold,  a  food  dealer  of 
Washington  Market,  New  York  City, 
was  fined  $200  Sept.  7  by  a  Federal 
Court  for  adulterating  butter  with  water. 
By  his  own  admission  to  Assistant  United 
States  Attorney  Julian  Hartridge  the 


dian  wheat  crop  of  1917  at  Fort  IVill- 
iam  aud  Port  Arthur  as  follows :  Mani¬ 
toba,  northern,  No.  1,  .$2.21 ;  northern, 
No.  2,  .$2.18 ;  northern.  No.  3,  .‘82.15. 
Alberta  i'(xl  winter,  No.  1,  .$2.21 ;  red 
winter,  No.  2,  .$2.18;  ivd  winter.  No.  3, 
$2.1,5.  It  i-S  understood  the  (Canadian 
prices  are  the  same  as  for  the  three 
grades  of  dark  Spring  northern  nad  dark 
hard  Winter  at  Minneapolis  aud  Duluth. 

WASHINGTON.— After  fifteen  hours 
of  debate  the  $11,5.38,945,460  bond  bill, 
the  largest  in  the  liistory  of  the  country, 
was  pass('d  by  a  viva  vocc  vote  iu  the 
House  Sept.  0.  The  bill  wasi  passed 
practically  as  it  came  from  the  commit¬ 
tee,  there  being  only  one  or  two  minor 
changes.  Au  amendment  offered  by 
Representative  Cannon,  Illinois,  provid¬ 
ing  that  holders  of  bonds  in  amounts  up 
to  $5,000  shall  not  be  subjected  to  any 
taxation  except  State  inheritance  taxes, 
was  adopted  by  the  House. 

President  Wilson,  by  a  pi’oclamation 
issued  Sept.  7,  added  coin,  bullion  and 
currency  to  the  export  embargo  list, 
wh’ch  already  included  practically 
every  article  of  commerce  that  foreign 
countries  might  desire.  The  embargo  i.s 
not  absolute,  but  may  be  relieved  by  the 
issuance  of  licenses.  It  applies  to  the 
Allies  a.s  well  as  to  neutrals  aud  enemy 
couuti’ies,  aud  became  operative  Sept. 
10.  Licenses,  instead  of  issuing  fi’om  the 
exports  administrative  board,  will  be 
granted  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
in  Washington  on  recommendation  of 
the  Federal  Resiu’ve  bank  in  the  district 
frciin  which  it  is  desii-ed  to  export  the 
coin,  bullion  or  currency,  all  lic(>ns('s  to 
he  subject  to  the  final  approval  of  the 
Secretai’y  of  the  Tre.asury. 

For  relief  of  American  citizens  in 
Germany  or  German  occupied  territory 
and  American  prisonei’s  of  war  who  may 
he  taken  by  German  forces  Secretary 
Lansing  Sept.  32  asked  Congi’css  to  a))- 
propriate  $80,600.  Mr.  Lansing  also 
asked  for  $300,(X)0  for  special  alloAvaiu’es 
to  consular  and  dijilomatic  otlicers  at 
Hongkong,  Saigen,  Tsing-tau,  Darien  and 
yiadivostock  so  as  to  adjust  their  ’Official 
income  to  the  cost  of  living.  II.,  also 
iisked  for  .$.325,000  for  allowances  for 
clerks  at  ovei-worked  consulates,  $132,000 
for  conting('nt  exiienses  of  foreign  mis¬ 
sions,  $120,000  for  clerk  hire  and  other 
expenses  at  the  State  Department  to  keep 
ui)  with  the  war  developments  and  .$75,- 
000  for  travelling  expenses  of  this  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  diplomatic  aud  consular  per¬ 
sonnel. 

The  Senate  Sept.  10  passed  the  war 
revenue  bill  by  a  vote  of  69  to  4.  Iu 
the  final  count  only  Senators  Borah, 
Gronua,  La^  Follette  aud  Noi’ris  recorded 
themselves  iu  opi>ositioii  to  the  measure 
in  it.s  entirety.  The  Senate’s  action  is 
the  climax  of  108  days  of  deliberations  in 
th(‘  Gonmiittee  on  Finance  and  iu  the 
Senate  itself.  The  gross  levy  which  it  is 
estimated  the  bill  will  provide  is  .‘^,406,- 
670,000.  The  bill  as  passed  bv  the  House 
May  23  called  for  .$1,867,870,000.  The 
ameudments  written  into  the  measure  in 
the  last  hours  of  its  discussion  reduced 
it  from  the  estimated  amount  of  Sep. 
9,  which  was  $2, ,500.000,000.  Never¬ 
theless,  aud  even  considering  the  changes, 
it  is  by  many  millions  of  dollars  the 
lai*gest  revenue  euactment  ever  passed 
by  a  legislative  body  and  provides  for 
the  collection  of  a  revenue  within  a  sin¬ 
gle  year  of  pract’cally  half  the  entin 
cost  of  the  American  civil  war  as  ex¬ 
pended  by  the  Federal  Government  be¬ 
tween  the  years  1861  aud  1865. 

Licensing  of  all  manufacturers,  refinerh 
and  importers  of  sugar  has  been  deter¬ 
mined  upon  by  President  Wilson,  ac¬ 
cording  to  announcement  made  by  the 
Food  .(Ulministration  Sept.  12.  The  pro¬ 
clamation  of  the  President  ■will  require 
the  licieusiug  by  October  1  of  “all  per¬ 
sons,  firms,  corporations  and  associations 
engaged  in  the  business  either  of  import¬ 
ing  sugar  or  manufactui-ing  sugar  from 
sugar  cane  or  beets  or  for  refining  sugar 
or  of  manufacturing  sugar  syrups  or 
molasses.”_  The  issuance  of  licenses,  the 
promulgation  of  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  Government  of  licenses,  and  genera) 
control  of  the  sugar  industry  will  rest 
with  the  Pood  Administration. 
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Your  Lifetime  Car 


These  Mitchell  standards  are  essential  in  the  car  you 
buy  to  keep.  Some  may  not  seem- vital  when  the  cars 
are  new.  But  14  years  have  taught  us  that  they  are. 


^^l^ere  the  Mitchells  differ  from 
most  fine  cars  is  in  standards  some 
call  extreme. 

Instead  of  usual  margins  of  safety 
— 50  per  cent — the  ]\[itchells  are  built 
to  the  standard  of  loo  ])er  cent  over¬ 
strength. 

In  addition  to  all  the  usual  attrac¬ 
tions,  there  are  31  features  in  Mitch¬ 
ells  which  nearly  all  cars  omit. 

We  use  heat-fixed  finish  to  be  long- 
enduring.  We  usi*  extra-grade  leather 
to  last.  We  use  shock-absorbing  rear 
springs  which  never  yet  have  broken. 
Thus  the  Mitchell  excels  in  scores  of 
ways  which  you  will  find  important. 

A  200,000-Mile  Car 

What  we  aim  at  is  200,000  miles  of 
satisfactory  service.  I'wo  IMitchells 
that  we  know  of  have  exceeded  that 
already. 

We  also  aim  at  dependability  under 
difficult  road  conditions.  The  Mitchell 
has  won  great  fame  in  South  America, 
in  Australia,  in  Russia — where  few 
cars  })rove  enduring.  In  the  rough- 
road  sections  of  America  our  sales 
have  multiplied  of  late. 


all  vastly  oversize.  Parts  which  get  a 
major  strain  are  built  of  Chrome- 
Vanadium. 

Nothing  Omitted 

We  study  to  include  in  Mitchells 
all  the  known  attractions.  There  are 
31  features  rarely  foun^  in  cars, 
'These  include  a  power  tire  pump, 
reversible  headlights,  dashboard  en¬ 
gine  primer,  shock-absorbing  springs, 
etc. 

Our  experts  examined  257  show 
models  before  designing  the  latest 
^Mitchells.  And  all  their  best  attrac¬ 
tions  are  combined  in  these  new  cars. 


The  reason  lies  in  our  100  i)er  cent 
over-strength.  Every  vital  part  is 
built  and  tested  for  twice  the  expected 
strain.  Part  by  part,  our  safety  mar¬ 
gins  have  been  doubled  in  three  years. 

Over  440  i>arts  in  the  latest  IMitch- 
ells  are  built  of  toughened  steel.  Cast¬ 
ings  are  almost  eliminated.  Safety 
parts,  like  steering  parts  and  axles,  ar;^ 


SIXES 


TWO  SIZES 

roomy  7-ijasscnBcr  Six, 
with  127-inch  wheeli)ase  and 
a  highly-developed  48-horsepower  motor. 

$1525 

'I’hree-Passenger  Roadster,  $1490. 
Club  Roadster,  $1560.  Sedan,  $2275. 
Cabriolet.  $1960.  Coupe,  $2135.  Club 
Sedan,  $2185. 

Also  Town  Car  and  I.iinousine. 


—  a  2  or  5-pa.s- 


Mitchell  Junior 

.similar  lines,  with  120-inch  wheelbase  and  a 
40-horsepowcr  motor.  K-inch  smaller  bore. 

$1250 


Club  Roadster,  $1280. 
Coupe,  $1850. 


Sedan,  .$1950. 


All  prices  f.  o.  h.  Racii 


In  these  new  models  wc  have  also 
added  2  5  per  cent  to  the  cost  of  finish 
and  uiiholstery.  That  to  give  unique 
endurance,  beauty,  luxury  and  com¬ 
fort. 

Yet  An  Un^ier-Price 

Despite  all  these  extras,  both  sizes 
of  the  Alitchell  Six  undersell  cars  of 
like  class  and  size  and  power.  The 
reason  lies  in  our  factory  efficiency. 

John  Vb  Bate,  the  great  efficiency 
expert,  built  and  equipped  this  mam¬ 
moth  jilant  to  produce  this  one  type 
economically.  He  has  spent  millions 
of  dollars  to  reduce  labor  cost  to 
minimum. 

We  build  the  complete  car — chassis 
and  body — under  these  up-to-date 
methods,  d'hey  have  cut  our  factory 
costs  in  two.  -Vnd  those  vast  savings 
])ay  for  this  over-strength,  these  extra 
features  and  this  added  luxury. 


Sec  these  new  jMitchells.  Compare 
them  with  ordinary  Sixes.  Sec  at 
your  dealer’s  the  list  of  noted  engi¬ 
neers  who  have  chosen  the  Mitchell 
for  their  personal  car.  See  its  endur¬ 
ance  records. 

When  you  buy  a  fine  car  for  life¬ 
time  service,  you  will  want  this  car. 
You  will  save  much  money  if  you  get 
it  now.  You  will  save  in  upkeep  and 
repairs.  You  will  save  by  having  an 
ideal  car  which  vou  never  will  out¬ 


grow, 


If  you  don’t  know  our  nearest  deal¬ 
er.  ask  us  for  his  name. 


MITCHELL  MOTORS  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


I^iHTriDAYH. — Thoy  «pf'ni  to  como  in 
a  tiijiioh  at  Hopo  Farm,  and  to  tbe  older 
people  the  yearn  seem  to  cut  tlie  corners 
and  run  across  lots.  One  of  the  little 
k'Hh  came  dancing  upon  us  one  morning 
last  week  announcing  that  she  was  10 
years  old  I  Then,  two  daj's  later,  along 
came  the  original  riiorry-fop  bursting  in 
uj)on  us  to  state  that  lie  was  a  dozen  or 
lli  years !  It  does  not  He<-ni  jiossible  that 
the  children  have  come  to  any  such  age. 
The  years  have  been  busy  and  full,  and 
we  have  not  stopped  to  realize  what  slow 
silent  growth  has  been  doing  to  these 
children.  That  is  the  tinest  thing  about 
a  b''rtbday  when  there  are  children 
around.  First  you  know  the  little  one 
stands  up  in  all  its  few  inches  and 
jiroudly  says,  “I  am  10  years  old  I”  You 
reineinl)er  how  you  carried  the  little  thing 
around  like  !i  nn  re  handful  of  humanity 
and  it  comes  like  somefbing  of  a  shock 
to  realize  that  tbe  handful  is  now  nearly 
a  bushel.  Then  it  suddenly  comes  upon 
you  that  these  years  are  cbangiiig  you  as 
they  are  the  child.  Nothing  in  life  can 
stand  still.  You  can  see  that  the  child 
has  grown  larger  and  stronger,  and  that 
it  has  added  hope  and  confidence  in  tbe 
future.  What  has  the  year  done  to  you? 

F.\.\fTr,Y  CKI.KHUAT10NS. — The  hist 
way  to  find  out  is  to  make  sure  that  the 
little  celebratioiiN  of  family  events  are 
kept  uj).  Sometimes  these  things  are 
neglected  and  finally  droj)  out  of  use.  One 
day  is  just  like  another,  and  family  l‘fe 
becomes  dull  and  weary.  That  is  the 
worst  thing  that  can  hajipen  to  the  fam¬ 
ily  and  through  it  to  tlm  community,  the 
State  and  the  nation.  Home  and  hope  go 
together,  and  hope  is  kept  alive  by  paint¬ 
ing  the  milestones  of  life,  or  lighting  a  lit¬ 
tle  fire  on  the  birthday.  So,  of  course, 
there  musd;  he  a  cake  for  the  little  girl. 
The  daughter  baked  it  and  after  supper 
with  the  lights  out  and  a  little  fire  in  the 
fireplace,  in  it  came,  carrying  10  little 
candles.  In  that  way  we  hung  a  new 
lighted  lanterji  on  the  road  of  life.  It  did 
not  cost  much  and  tofik  hut  little  time, 
hut  it  made  a  pleasant  place  by  the  road¬ 
side  and  we  can  all  go  hack  at  tiim-s  and 
ocenjiy  it.  I  would  say — by  all  means 
try  to  keep  up  these  little  family  festi¬ 
vals — esi)eclally  when  you  live  in  the 
country.  Birthdays  and  the  wedding  day 
are  surely  times  for  remembrance.  Make 
much  of  them.  Home  p«K>iile  say  that 
family  life  on  the  farms  is  losing  its 
character  because  the  old-time  pleasant 
rfdations  are  being  destroyed.  I  hope  not, 
hut  the  surest  way  to  prevent  it  is  to 
keep  up  the  little  family  festivals. 

Ihu’.SK.NTH. — I  find  that  some  people  try 
to  estimate  the  importance  of  such  gath¬ 
erings  by  the  value  of  the  “presents'*  or 
gifts.  It  seems  to  me  a  huge  mistake  to 
try  to  )»\it  a  money  value  uimn  the  things 
W’hich  these  f.amily  festivals  should  stand 
for.  The  little  girl  had  some  hair  rib¬ 
bons,  a  hook,  a  new  dollar  bill  and  sev¬ 
eral  trinkets  besides  her  cake,  and  the 
spirit  in  which  they  were  given  meant 
far  more  than  a  new  piano,  a  car  or  any 
of  the  exiieiiK’ve  gifts  which  some  js'pole 
seem  to  think  must  he  offered  uj)  to 
celebrate  a  birthday.  There  is  the  whole 
thing  as  I  see  it — putting  a  value  tlmt 
is  worth  while  into  the  humbler  things 
of  life.  Unless  w<!  can  do  that  what  is 
there  in  the  future  of  the  family  or  the 
nation?  All  the  gold  in  the  w'orld  will 
never  feed  a  hungry  man  or  fill  his  heart 
with  a  real,  enduring  spirit  until  it  is 
changed  into  food  or  true  and  kindly  love. 

ItKAb  VAi.tiKS. — Ho  Jifter  the  cake 
had  been  eaten  and  well  discussed,  the 
children  came  into  my  room  to  “settle 
up.”  The  hoys  had  been  out  selling 
produce  at  retail.  They  brought  back 
.*?10.4f»  and  we  figured  out  their  commis¬ 
sion  and  paid  them.  During  the  week 
these  boys  liave  sold  about  .$”5  worth  of 
goorls.  They  want  to  get  their  money 
into  the  hank  before  (X-t.  1  and  have  it 
draw  interest.  They  may  each  buy  a 
Liberty  bond.  I  rather  tliink  that  will  he 
a  gorxl  investment  for  a  hoy.  The  lit¬ 
tle  girls  have  been  pulling  weeds  hut 
when  we  go  out  to  the  strawberry  field 
they  have*  to  admit  that  they  did  not 
w'ork  very  hard,  so  they  cheerfully  cut 
down  their  hill  and  dance  off  with  their 


'Che 

coin.  The  night  is  cold  and  damp  for 
early  Heptember,  and  so  I  pile  up  the 
fire  and  sit  down  a  moment  to  think 
things  over.  There  comes  into  mind  a 
question  one  of  the  children  once  asked 
me,  "What  wan  Ihe  hont  h-rthdajf  present, 
you  ever  hadt" 

Human  Rf.lation. — When  a  fellow 
has  had  as  many  birthdays  as  I  have 
it  takes  some  time  to  figure  out  the  right 
answer,  but  I  think  I  have  it  right. 
This  present  did  not  come  exactly  on  my 
birthday,  but  close  enough  to  it  to  count. 
And  then  there  are  various  kinds  of 
hTthdaj’s.  This  one  was  when  I  sud¬ 
denly  woke  up  to  realize  the  two  great 
things  which  do  most  to  prevent  real 
progress  and  k<!ep  human  la*ings  apart. 
They  are:  L  A  failure  to  understand 
the  other  fellow’s  language,  so  you  can 
give  him  your  true  meaning.  2.  A  fail¬ 
ure  to  see  ourselves  as  other  sec  us.  Thus 
most  of  us  go  on  talking  to  ourselves 
williout  letting  the  other  man  know  what 
we  are  talking  about,  and  without  real¬ 
izing  how  we  must  appear  to  the  man 
wlio  knows  moro  about  the  subject  than 
we  do.  Tliese  things  nre  mostly  respon¬ 
sible  for  what  is  known  as  “hot  air.” 

IlAiuioAj)  Gt'iuk. — Home  years  ago 
I  started  for  Hcranton,  I’a.,  •ver  the 
Lackawanna  Railroad.  New  York  is  on 
an  island,  and  in  order  to  reach  this  rail¬ 
road  you  must  cross  the  rlwr  to  Hoboken. 
This  is  mucli  like  an  ocean  trip  to  a 
foreign  cmintry.  I  glanced  at  .a  time 
tal)le  and  noticed  a  train  leaving  Hoboken 
.‘it  .■{  a.  III.  'I'liere  was  a  star  printed 
over  this  train,  hut  I  never  thouglit  to 
look  below  to  see  what  it  meant.  Ho 
about  midnight  I  stalled  over  expecting 
to  sleep  on  this  train.  On  the  New  York 
side  stood  an  old  man  In  uniform  who 
asked  me  wliere  I  wanted  to  go.  I  told 


him,  and  he  explaindl  tlmt  there  w-as 
no  such  train  for  me.  Now  all  I  knew 
about  it  was  learned  from  my  glance  at 
the  time  table,  yet  I  stood  there  and 
argued  with  him,  and  finally  went  on, 
fliinking  it  very  strange  that  this  big 
railroad  sliould  have  such  a  stupid  old 
man  on  duty.  Wlien  I  got  to  Hoboken  I 
found  that  there  was  nothing  hut  a  slow 
milk  train  wlroli  went  along  picking  up 
milk  cans,  and  took  about  two  days  to 
get  anywhere.  I  lind  to  go  hack  to  New 
York  and  I  confess  that  I  kept  in  the 
shadow  as  I  passed  my  old  friend. 

\  Foot.. — Next  night  I  went  for  tbe 
earlier  train  and  there  stiKid  the  same 
old  man  by  the  gate.  Homething  temjited 
me  to  stand  in  the  shadow  and  talk  to 
him.  He  did  not  recognize  me  and  so  I 
said : 

“I  suppose  you  meet  some  strange 
people  in  your  work?” 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “we  have  all  kinds. 
Home  know  nothing  and  others  know  too 
much.  Now  last  niglit  tliere  came  along  a 
fool  who  argued  with  me  about  trains.  I 
have  seen  these  trains  start  day  or  night 
for  20  years,  hut  this  man  knew  more 
than  I  did  about  it.” 

"What  did  he  do?" 

"As  much  as  told  me  I  didn’t  know  my 
own  business,  and  then  wont  across  the 
river.  I  saw  him  come  sneaking  hack 
again  later — just  as  I  knew  he  would. 
If  I  had  only  been  off  duty  I  know  what 
I  would  have  said  to  him.” 

“What?” 

“I’d  have  called  liiin  a  fool — I  think 
I  would  have  made  it  dumb  fool  and 
added  a  few  things  to  it  I" 

“TifA.NKH. !” — At  that  moment  a 
iiaggiige  tniek  came  along  and  I  had  to 
move  out  of  the  sliadow.  My  face  was 
in  the  light,  and  the  old  man  saw  in  au 
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instant  that  he  was  addressing  the 
"dumb  foor*— on  duty  at  that.  Clos-e  by 
us  on  the  wall  was  a  printed  card  which 
stated : 

"Any  }ii-cU>ilitie«  on  tlio  part  of  em- 
jtloyrrH  should  bn  promptly  reported.'' 

I>y  tlie  ti'-ket  oflioe — a  few  rod.s  from 
it  stood  a  man  who  was,  I  am  sure,  a 
higli  official  of  the  road! 

'i'lie  old  man  saw  it  all,  hut  he  wns 
game.  He  swallowed  hard,  .straightened 
up  and  said : 

“May  he  I  should  not  liave  said  that 
hut—” 

Iiere  was  where  I  got  my  birthday 
present.  What  would  you  have  done? 
\Vliat  did  the  Hope  Farm  man  do?  I  look 
my  liat  right  off  and  said  : 

“Hay  it!  Hay  it  again!  Add  to  it, 
for  you  are  right.  I  am  much  oiiliged 
to  you,  for  you  have  mndo  mo  »eo  my  net f 
an  othern  neo  meV* 

If  I  had  only  had  a  supply  of  McIntosh 
apjiles  with  me  the  old  man  would  surely 
have  “had  one  on  me!”  I  never  forgot 
that,  and  so  far  as  I  know  I  have 
never  again  tried  to  put  vi[»  superficial 
knowledge  as  a  sure  thing  against  life¬ 
long  experience.  It  was  a  fine  present. 
The  nation  would  he  better  off  if  some 
of  the  wise  owls  wh<>  are  doing  so  much 
advising  right  now  could  he  presented 
with  the  same  thought.  h.  xv.  u. 


Protecting  Fruit 

Your  article,  page  lO.T';,  issue  Hopl.  I, 
1017,  headed  'Trotecting  Fruit  from 
Jtirds"  would  suggi'st  the  following:  Put 
a  cat  in  a  cage  in  one  of  the  cherry 
trees  and  keep  it  there  some  time.  'J’lie 
birds  won’t  bother  the  cherries.  .Mso  a 
pie<‘e  of  red  cloth  of  any  kind  long  enough 
to  blow  around  will  usually  keep  the  liinls 
away  from  the  fruit.  s. 

(’linton,  O. 


HEN  Firestone  puts  his  name  on  a  tire  it  signifies  that  expe¬ 
rience  has  proved  the  tire  to  be  ri^ht.  Constant  invention  and 
improvement  on  the  part  of  the  Firestone  Organization  have  de¬ 
veloped  the  rubber  tire  to  the  point  where  it  does  the  best  work 
possible,  on  all  roads,  under  all  conditions.  Use  on  your  car  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  prove  this. 

When  you  know  by  experience  that  the  Firestone  tread  ^ives  a  safe 
hold  with  extra  miles  of  wear;  when  you  know  the  body  is  of  tre¬ 
mendous  sustaining  power;  when  you  know  the  rubber  Mves  easy 
riding,  ^ood  traction  and  car  protection,  you  will,  naturally,  stick  to 
the  tire  equipment  which  bears  the  Firestone  name.  Your  dealer 
and  the  nearest  Firestone  Branch  unite  to  ^ive  you  the  maximum  of 
prompt,  economical  service. 

FIRESTONE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO..  AKRON,  O.,  BRANCHES  «nd  DE/\LERS  EVERYWHERE 
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The  Home  Garden 


Building  Small  Greenhouse 

Have  you  any  plans  for  building  and 
l)iping  a  small  greenhouse,  12x18  ft.?  I 
wanted  to  use  six  sash  to  a  side,  .‘IxG, 
for  roof,  and  have  it  hoarded  up  from  the 
ground  4  or  4^  ft.,  three  benches  in  it. 
I  have  a  heating  stove  that  I  think 
could  be  used  as  it  never  gets  colder  than 
in  degrees  above  zero.  Almut  how  much 
do  you  think  such  a  house  would  cost? 

Hubbard,  Oregon.  l.  E.  S. 

Sa.sh  u.sed  in  this  manner  will  make  an 
inexpensive  hou.se  if  the  sash  are  already 
on  hand.  I  do  not  think  it  would  ho 
economical  to  purcha.se  sash,  especially 
for  use  in  the  construction  of  a  green¬ 
house.  Sash  bars  regularly  used  for 
greenhouse  construction  would  make  a 
better  job  and  would  possibly  cost  less. 
For  a  house  12  ft.  wide  1  in.  pipe  posts 
should  be  plnced  in  center  under  the  ridge 
and  bars  nailed  at  ridge.  Several  small 
narrow  sash  will  have  to  be  hinged  to 
ridge  for  ventilation.  A  hou.se  12  ft. 
wide  would  allow  only  two  beds  or 
benches.  Several  articles  have  been 
printed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  giving  in  detail 
directions  for  growing  A'egetables  in  such 
houses.  If  the  temperature  does  not  go 
/lower  than  I'i  degrees  above  zero  and 
you  have  a  good  stove,  am  sure  it  Avould 
be  much  cheaper  to  place  stove  in  a  pit 
several  feet  deep  in  the  center  of  the 
house  and  heat  with  the  stove  direct.  To 
l)ipe  such  a  small  hou.se  for  hot  water 
would  be  very  expensive,  from  $1tM)  to 
$150  possibly.  The  stove  should  be  en- 
tircl.v  enclosed  by  a  shield  of  sheet  iron, 
extending  eight  to  10  inches  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  i)it  to  a  foot  or  two  above  the 
top  of  the  stove,  and  large  enough  to 
clear  the  stove  at  all  points  from  0  to  8 
inches.  This  shield  will  protect  adjacent 
plants,  and,  what  is  more  imimrtant, 
cause  a  circulation  of  the  air,  which  will 
heat  the  house  at  either  end. 

Rennsylvania.  elmer  .r.  weaver. 


Trouble  With  Snowball ;  Strawberry  for 
Home  Use 

1.  I  have  a  large  snowball  bush  that  is 
very  old.  It  has  always  loolwal  w'ell  and 
been  covered  with  large  flowers.  This 
year  the  leaves  seem  to  c\irl  up  and 
wither,  and  the  blossoms  did  not  come 
out,  but  dried  up  into  brown  balls.  Can 
you  suggest  a  treatment  that  will  restore 
it  to  health?  It  is  vei’y  thick.  Would 
pruning  help  it?  2.  What  is  the  be.st 
strawberry  to  set  out  for  home  use?  I 
would  like  to  have  it  sweet  rather  large 
if  I  could  not  have  both.  w.  c. 

1.  Unfavorable  weather  conditions  will 
sometimes  cause  the  trouble  complained 
of,  and  it  may  be  caused  by  lack  of  nour¬ 
ishment.  I’runing  and  manuring  would 
be  beneficial  and  should  be  done.  I’rune 
early  next  Spring  and  spade  a  liberal 
quantity  of  good  manure  into  the  soil 
around  the  bush  for  a  distance  e(iual  to 
or  greater  than  the  spread  of  the  top. 

2.  This  is  a  question  hard  to  answer  as 

all  varieties  of  strawberries  do  not  suc¬ 
ceed  in  all  soils  or  sections.  The  Suc¬ 
cess  and  Marshall  are  both  Ideal  homo 
berries,  but  before  you  plant  any  kind 
you  will  do  well  to  consult  some  good  re¬ 
liable  grower  in  your  home  section,  and 
get  his  opinion  on  the  matter.  tc. 


Pruning  Rambler  Roses 

Referring  to  inquiry  by  W.  W.,  page 
857,  relative  to  Rambler  roses,  my  expe¬ 
rience  is  that  the  old  wood  should  all  be 
cut  down  to  the  ground,  each  year,  as 
soon  as  the  bushes  ar<“  out  of  bloom. 
This  throws  all  of  the  growth  into  the 
new  shoots  already  started,  and  insures 
a  good  bloom  the  following  season.  New 
canes  .should  be  thinned  and  pruned  in 
the  Spring  to  form  the  desired  shape.  I 
have  Dorothy  I’erkins  in  three  colors  and 
find  that  a  frame  is  necessary  to  sujiport 
the  slender  canes.  A  liberal  amount  of 
fertilizer  seems  necessary  for  all  roses, 
and  a  1-20  lime-sulphur  spray  may  be 
used  while  the  bushes  are  dormant. 

New  Jersey.  c.  v.  o. 


Squash  and  Pumpkins  Rot 

What  is  the  reason  of  {Summer  crook- 
neck  sciuash,  Hubbard  siiuash  and  Win¬ 
ter  pumpkins  routing?  'I’lie  crooknecks 
begin  to  rot  when  four  and  five  inches 
long,  and  the  otliiT  two  variidies  when 
about  the  size  of  a  large  walnut.  I 
used  some  hog  manure  for  the  crooknecks 
and  hen  manure  for  the  others.  About 


half  of  the  fruits  rot,  the  rest  thrive. 

Richfield  Spa,  N.  Y.  c.  ii.  F. 

The  Summer  crookneck  squash  will 
frequently  rot  in  the  blossom  end,  espe¬ 
cially  the  first  ones  that  come  on  the 
vines.  This  indicates  an  unhealthy  or 
crowded  condition  of  the  vine.s.  Excesses 
of  wet  weather  or  of  dry  weather  will 
caii.se  the  same  condition.  Any  specimen 
which  shows  indications  of  a  .soft  or 
shriveled  blossom  should  be  removed 
from  the  vine  at  once.  Hog  manure 
could  not  be  directly  respon.siblc  for  this 
trouble  unless  you  used  it  too  generously 
and  obtained  an  excessive  vine  growth. 

You  ask  why  many  of  your  pumpkins 
and  .squash  rot  when  about  the  size  of  a 
walnut  and  then  you  proceed  to  answer 
your  own  question  very  completely, 
riiicken  manure  is  abundantly  supiilied 
with  the  fertilizer  ingredient  called 
nitrogen  and  is  very  deficient  in  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  is  somewhat  defich'iit  in 
potash.  Nitrogen  produces  foliage  while 
the  other  two  e.ssential  plant  foods 
jiroduce  large  firm  fruits.  Your  chicken 
manure  has  probably  caused  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  excessive  vines  which  lack  the 
ahil’ty  to  iiroduce  a  strong  solid  fruit. 
Uonsequenfly  I  lie  watery  fruits  will  turn 
black  and  moldy  especially  when  shadi'd 
completely  by  the  he/ivy  foliage.  ^I’o  over¬ 
come  this  trouble  on  ricli  ground,  the 
hills  should  be  at  least  five  feet  apart 
and  the  jdants  should  be  thinned  down 
to  two  in  a  hill.  If  poultry  manure  is 
to  be  u.sed,  apiily  it  jud'ciou.sly  iind  mix 
with  every  100  pounds  of  it  at  bust  20 
pounds  of  acid  jihosphate  or  10  pounds 
of  bone  meal,  because  e/ich  of  these  ma¬ 
terials  cont.ains  a  large  percentage  of 
phosphoric  acid,  which  is  so  es.smitial  for 
the  formation  of  healthy  fruits*. 

R.  w.  n. 

Onions  Fail  to  Develop 

r  have  fme-(iuarter  acre  of  oii'ons  that 
now  stand  ns  high  as  IS  inches,  and 
have  a  good  color,  but  a  great  many  of 
them  ,seem  not  to  be  setting  any  bottoms. 
Ought  I  to  roll  th(^  tf)j)s  down,  and  when 
should  it  be  done?  Some  tell  me  it  cau.ses 
them  to  rot  after  they  have  been  gath¬ 
ered.  Is  this  true?  E.  v.  w. 

German  Valley,  N.  .1. 

Onions  usually  develop  large  vigorous 
toi)S  before  they  begin  to  ch'velop  the  bot¬ 
toms.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  late 
varieties,  such  as  the  l)iinv(‘rs  /ind  South- 
port.  Do  not  think  of  rolling  down  the 
toi)s  at  least  iintil  the  bottoms  have 
about  developed,  .and  even  tlnm  it  is 
hardly  worth  Avhile.  The  keeping  <iuality 
of  onions  is  fre/piently  imiiaired  by  al¬ 
lowing  the  crop  to  remain  unpullod  after 
more  than  half  of  the  tops  have  fallen 
over  of  their  own  accord.  Pull  them  all 
and  lay  every  four  rows  in  one  with  the 
tops  in  the  same  direction  so  that  topping 
may  be  done  more  quickly.  After  the 
onions  are  topped  and  well  dri<al  off,  re¬ 
move  them  promptly  to  shelter  where  they 
may  be  spread  out  thin  in  a  cool,  dark, 
dry  building.  R.  w.  I), 

Blooming  of  Century  Plant 

Will  you  tell  me  what  kind  of  soil  to 
u.se  to  i)roduco  bloom  from  a  century 
l)hint?  I  hiivo  one  that  is  10  years  old. 
It  has  dark  green  leaves  edged  with  a 
l»ale  yellow  2.  Are  lemons  and  or¬ 
anges  natural  fruit  or  do  they  re(iuire 
grafting,  also  grape  fniit?  u.  R. 

The  projau*  soil  for  the  century  plant. 
Agave  Americana,  is  a  mixture  of  lojim 
and  sand,  with  very  little,  if  any,  vege¬ 
table  matter.  Good  drainage  and  firm 
plotting  are  e.sscntlul.  A  i)lant  only  10 
years  old  is  still  in  its  early  youth.  The 
name  of  century  jdant  was  given  because 
it  is  popularly  siijiimsed  to  bloom  only 
at  the  age  of  a  hundred  years,  and  it  is 
certainly  very  leisurely  in  prodeicing  its 
tall  spike  of  odd,  waxy,  greenish  tubu¬ 
lar  flowers,  the  total  infloresence  reach¬ 
ing  a  height  of  20  to  20  feet.  Rut  there 
is  no  way  of  hurrying  it,  and  the  bh/s- 
soming  of  a  ceuitury  plant  is  an  ev<*nt 
which  can  only  be  ho|)ed  for  and  looked 
for  patiently. 

2.  liOmons.  orangt's  and  giaipe  fruit,  a.s 
grown  commercially,  are  all  grafltul  nr, 
rather,  budded.  The  giape  fruit,  being 
very  vigorous,  is  oftem  used  :is  ii  stock 
on  which  to  graft  otluu'  citrus  fruits. 


Now  You  Can  Plow  SVz  Miles  an 
Hour— Even  Faster 


Such  plowing  speed  used  to  be  considered 
impracticable  —  even  impossible. 

But  the  Cleveland  Tractor  has  proved  that 
it  can  not  only  plow  at  that  rate — but  plow  in 
a  Way  that  cannot  be  approached  by  horses. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  has  proved  that 
it  can  plow  —  and  plow  well — at  3%  miles 
an  hour. 

At  the  Fremont  Tractor  Demonstration, 
oner  land  that  was  literally  muck,,  it  pulled 
two  I4'inch  bottoms  running  8  inches  deep 
at  an  average  speed  of  3 miles  an  hour. 

The  thousands  who  saw  the  performance 

E renounced  it  the  finest  job  of  tillage  they 
ad  ever  seen. 

Small  and  light,  and  hauling  two  bottoms 
instead  of  three  the  Cleveland  Tractor  is  re¬ 
markably  easy  to  handle.  It  works  with 
such  speed  that  it  does  as  much  and  in  some 
cases  more  than  3-plow  tractors  —  and  more 
economically.  At  plowing  the  Cleveland 
Tractor  actually  does  the  work  of  three 
3- horse  teams  and  three  men.  Its  speed  can 
be  applied  not  only  to  plowing — but  to  any 
one  of  a  wide  variety  of  tasks — even  to  riding 
in  to  dinner  or  home  when  work  is  through. 


It  crawls  on  its  own  tracks.  It  can  go 
anywhere — through  sand  or  mud,  up  hill  or 
down  dale — even  over  ditches  and  gullies. 

Because  it  has  600  square  inches  of  con¬ 
tinuous  traction  surface  it  does  not  slip,  mire 
or  pack  the  soil. 

The  Cleveland  gives  12  h.  p.  at  the  draw¬ 
bar  and  20  at  the  pulley — plenty  of  power 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  any  farm. 

It  only  costs  $1 183,  yet  it  is  constructed 
of  the  best  materials. 

It  is  built  by  Rollin  H.  White,  one  of  the 
country’s  greatest  motor  truck  engineers.  All 
gears  are  identical  with  those  used  in  the 
finest  trucks  and  all  arc  protected  by  dirt- 
proof.  dustproof  cases. 

The  Cleveland  will  enable  you  to  plow 
when  and  where  needed — without  a  moment’s 
loss  of  time.  It  will  help  you  increase  the  yield 
of  your  acres  as  it  is  doing  for  many  others. 

We  are  crowded  with  orders  from  all 
sections  of  the  country.  We  advise  ordering 
early  if  you  want  your  Cleveland  in  time  for 
early  spring  work. 

Get  full  information  now.  Use  the  coupon 


Cleveland  Tractor  Company 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Cleveland  Tractor  Company 
Dept.  L  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  full  information  about 
the  Cleveland  Tractor 


Name _ _ 

City _ County. 

Slate _ 


With  this  Simplex  Ditoher-Terraoer 

Works  many  sotl,  clay  or  gumbo.  Digs  V-shaped 
ditch  down  to  1  ft.  Practically  all  steel.  Reversi¬ 
ble.  Eaual  to  100  men.  Pays  tor  Itself  In  a  day. 


Sent  on 
1 0  Days' 
Trial 


Ditches,  Terraces, 
Itullds  Levees, 
Levels  Dumps,  Fills 
Uulllcs.  Urades 
Roods,  Dock  Fills, 
Cleans  out  old 
ditches  at  tow  cost. 
Simpler  Farm-Ditcher 
Co,,  Inc.,  Box  66 
Owensboro,  ky. 


CORN  INSURANCE 


beet  and  cheapest  corn  Ins  or- 1 
once  yon  con  bay.  that  will  save  I 
every  oar  of  your  corn  crop,  is  a  I 
Marshall  Iron  Corn  Crib.  Built  I 
of  heavy  dne  galvanized  iron.  I 
Cost  no  more  than  old  style  I 
wooden  cribs.  Store  corn  in  rat-  I 
proof,  iiroproof,  wutthcr-proof  I 


Get  This  Big  FREE  Folder 

Just  send  a  postal  with 
your  name  and  address 
and  we’ll  mail  you  this  big 
free  catalog  folder.  Tolls  how 
Marshalls  cure  corn  better.  A 
size  to  fit  every  farm.  Write 
today  for  your  copy. 

IRON  CRIB  AND  BIN  CO. 
Boa  taa  Woostsr.  Ohio 


WHta  for  Booh 
Today 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood  — wide 
or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
running  gear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO^  48  Elm  Streot,  Quincy,  IIL 
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Established  isso 

Pnbibhrd  wrrklf  bj-  Ihr  Rural  PnbliablnK  Company,  8*3  Wont  SOlh  Streot.  Saw  fork 
Herbkrt  W.  CotuvowooD,  President  and  Editor. 

.tOHK  J.  Dillon,  Tre.’<=urer  and  General  Mana«or. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  foreiprn  countries  in  the  CnirersaJ  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to  8s.  «d.,  or 
8>i  marks,  or  10!^  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 


Entered  at  N'ew  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Adrertisinpr  rates,  7r>  cents  per  airate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 

advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

‘‘A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
liible  person,  n  e  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertisinar  of 
ivliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  trood  any  Toss 
^paid  subTOribeiT?  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swlmfier,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
^ch  ^"'Indler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjurt  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
r^jionsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  wlllinglv  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  Md,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  eonfused'with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
^ponslble  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  or  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


WE  want  all  the  information  we  can  get  on 
keeping  vegetable.^  and  fruit  in  Winter  stor¬ 
age.  There  lias  been  a  flood  of  talk  about  canning 
and  drying,  liut  many  vegetables  are  post  u.seful 
when  kept  in  their  natural  condition.  The  old-fasli- 
ioned  cellar  did  the  work  well,  but  too  many  cellai's 
are  now  wanned  by  the  hou.se  heater  and  therefore 
unsuitable.  Some  out.side  iiit  or  cellar  will  be  need¬ 
ed  for  storage,  and  we  want  all  the  experience  we 
c;in  get  from  readers. 

The  K.  X.-Y.  seems  to  be  practically  alone  among 
farm  ])a])ers  in  talking  about  the  velvet  bean 
for  feeding  X^orthern  cattle.  We  have  great  confi¬ 
dence  that  thi.s  new  feed  will  help  our  Xorthern 
dairymen  solve  tlie  awful  feed  Question.  Every  ex¬ 
periment  station  and  hundred.s  of  dairymen  should 
be  at  work  testing  thi.s  mov  feed  in  various  com¬ 
binations.  Here  is  work  for  the  Dairymen's  League. 
They  might  well  bring  several  carloads  o^  these 
i*eans  from  the  South,  have  them  crushed  and  dis- 
triluited  for  feeding.  We  go  on  record  as  saying 
that  this  bean  wiU  within  a  few  years  rank  among 
the  cheapest  forms  of  protein.  Why  wait  and  let 
the  feed  men  charge  you  twice  what  you  can  buy  it 
for? 


RURAL  N  EW-YO  R  K  E  R 

Have  ju.st  fini.shed  reading  about  the  young  farmer  of 
Clermont  Co.,  Ohio,  and  would  like  to  say  that  there  are 
many  such  ca.ses  around  here  in  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  One  of 
my  neighbors  is  a^man  past  70  years  of  age  who  has 
30  cows  to  milk,  50  acres  of  corn  and  eight  acres  of 
potatoes,  with  very  little  help.  He  does  not  expect  to 
put  out  any  wheat  at  all.  Another  neighbor  Avho  is  a 
renter  has  no  help.  His  boys  all  left  just  before  har- 
A'est  for  the  army,  thinking  that  they  would  be  put  at 
the  fi-ont  at  once  if  they  did  not  enlist.  Neighbors  put 
his  harvest  away.  Who  w'ill  do  his  Fall  work?  I  my¬ 
self  have  a  large  crop  of  corn,  with  one  man,  w^ho  will 
be  taken  shortly  if  he  stands  examination.  My  corn 
will  not  be  put  aw’ay.  How  are  we  going  to  pay  for 
our  farms  and  keep  our  families  when  things  are  going 
like  this?  My  brother  has  been  drafted,  leaving  my 
father  with  the  farm,  he  being  an  old  man.  Will  the 
Government  get  the  increased  crops  tliey  have  been  ask¬ 
ing  for  at  this  rate?  f.  m.  m. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

SUCH  reports  come  from  all  over.  Protest  has 
thus  far  been  of  no  use,  as  the  President  has 
evidently  decided  to  take  the  advice  of  the  army 
officers,  who  as  a  rule  are  simply  after  men — with¬ 
out  much  regard  as  to  where  they  come  from. 
There  have  been  many  great  mistakes  since  the  war 
was  started,  but  the  greatest  of  them  all  is  this  plan 
of  taking  farm  workers  when  they  are  so  situated 
that  their  removal  means  a  farm  thrown  out  of  pro¬ 
duction.  There  are  many  such — made  so  by  the  loss 
of  farm  labor  during  the  last  10  years.  No  patriotic 
pei’son  wants  to  add  to  the  troubles  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  by  criticizing  or  fault-finding.  We  all  see 
things  which  Ave  know  ai'e  not  properly  handled,  but 
we  feel  that  small  and  petty  criticism  will  do  more 
harm  than  good.  In  these  Cases,  Avhere  needed  farm 
labor  is  taken  away,  the  policy  is  so  clearly  wrong 
and  injurious  that  it  should  not  be  permitted  to  pass 
^vithout  protest. 
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he  has  done  to  solidify  farm  political  interests  and 
put  60  farmers  into  the  Legislature. 

^ITIS  old  question  of  acid  phosphate  or  raw 
ground  phosphate  as  a  source  of  phosphorus 
has  started  up  once  more.  The  theory  of  using  the 
raw  phosphate  is  a  very  pretty  one.  We  are  to  let 
the  chemical  changes  in  manure  or  decaying  sod  act 
on  the  phosphate  in  place  of  the  expensive  sulphuric 
acid.  We  Avish  this  would  Avork  out  all  right,  for 
the  price  of  acid  phosphate  is  going  out  of  reach. 
From  the  results  obtainecl  at  the  experiment  station 
it  seems  clear  that,  for  wdieat  at  least,  the  acid  pho.s- 
phate,  in  spite  of  its  high  price,  is  the  more  econom¬ 
ical  form.  Wheat  must  have  aAmilable  phosphorus 
in  the  soil  or  in  the  bag. 


DURIN^G  the  past  few  years  a  number  of  men 
have  come  to  us  for  advice  about  going  back 
to  the  farm.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  they  could  not 
succeed,  but  they  raised  the  money  somehow  and 
went  at  it  in  spite  of  advice.  They  met  hard  years, 
paid  out  their  capital  and  failed— most  of  them  los¬ 
ing  their  farms.  It  gives  one  strange  thoughts  to 
see  these  men  now  coming  fonvard  to  take  Govern¬ 
ment  positions  for  organizing  or  teaching  farmers! 
Some  of  them  say  openly  that  while  they  admit 
their  failure  as  practical  farmers  they  have  studied 
the  “literature”  of  the  subject  and  can  teach  that! 
Is  there  any  other  important  industry  on  earth  that; 
would  stand  for  such  things? 


I 


The  meeting  of  the  Xortliern  Nut  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  last  Aveek  ouglit  to  interest  anyone  who 
c.'ires  for  organization  or  food  production.  If  nut 
growers  can  form  a  strong  organization  and  put 
their  business  up  among  the  important  farm  indus¬ 
tries  tliere  is  no  reason  Avhy  any  other  producer 
should  not  do  the  same.  How  important  is  it? 
Last  year  exports  of  nuts  ran  to  $1,741,037,  AA'hile  AA'e 
importetl  $22,874,014  worth.  This  as  the  largest 
single  food  item  among  our  imports.  As  for  food, 
there  is  no  question  about  the  value  of  nuts.  Al¬ 
most  before  Ave  know  it,  in  the  future,  men  will  be 
obliged  to  take  beefsteaks  and  other  strong  food  off 
the  nut  trees,  or  go  Avirhout.  The  world  will  not 
produce  the  needed  meat.  .Vlready  thousands  of 
strong,  energetic  jieople  are  taking  75  per  cent  of 
their  protein  from  nuts,  and  thousands  more  Avould 
be  better  off  for  doing  it.  Gf  Course,  It  is  popular 
to  call  one  Avho  talks  this  Avay  a  “nut,”  but  that  is  a 
high  compliment.  We  believe  that  New  England  is 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  nut-jiroducing  sections  in 
the  Avorld,  and  that  the  industry  Avill  bring  back 
something  of  the  best  of  old-time  country  life. 


I 


T  Avill  be  hard  to  put  the  case  more  concisely  than 
is  done  in  the  following  letter; 

Referring  to  your  editorial  on  page  1058  on  the  effect 
of  the  draft  on  farm  labor,  what  is  happening  is  this : 
When  a  body  of  men  are  withdrawn  from  any  class'of 
labor  a  poorer  paid  class  moA'es  up  to  fill  their  places. 
Only  in  times  of  great  depression  does  a  better  paid 
class  move  dowm.  The  farm  laborer  is  the  poorest  paid, 
and  works  the  longest  hours,  of  our  laboi'ers.  More¬ 
over,  he  is  an  intelligent  and  A’ersarile  man — can  do  a 
little  of  carpenter,  blacksmith,  mason,  painter  and  me¬ 
chanical  work,  clerk  in  the  country  store,  good  railroad 
hand — in  fact,  pretty  much  anything  in  the  labor  line 
you  might  mention.  Many  now  are  fairly  good  auto¬ 
mobile  mechanics.  M%at  is  the  result?  They  are  mov¬ 
ing  in  from  the  farms  to  take  the  places  vacated  by  the 
better  paid  men  called  to  the  war.  What  remedy  Avill 
or  can  be  found  for  this  condition  I  cannot  say.  To 
conscript  farm  labor,  in  this  country,  seems  out  "of  the 
question.  Can  the  farmer  compete  in  the  wage  market 
and  at  the  same  time  reduce  Avorking  hours?  Can  con¬ 
ditions  on  the  farm  be  made  as  attractive  as  toAvn  and 
city  life?  What  can  we  do  to  keep  our  men  on  the 
farm?  This  Avar  Avill  be  won,  or  lost,  on  the  American 
farm.  HATTON  daats. 

Orange  Co.,  X,  Y. 

We  are  uoaa’  face  to  face  with  the  results  of  50 
years  of  mistaken  policy  of  putting  the  town  and 
city  industries  above  farming.  There  is  only  one 
remedy.  But  farming  on  such  a  basis  that  the  farmer 
can  com])ete  Avifb  other  industries  in  the  labor  mar¬ 
ket. 


X  this  unseemly  contest  betAA'een  Gov.  Whitman 
and  X"eAv  York  Senators  over  the  confirmation  of 
Geo.  W.  Berkins  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  any 
great  prineijfie  at  stake.  It  is  understood  that  the 
Governor  is  trying  to  pay  some  political  debts  by 
appointing  Mr.  Berkins.  There  seems  no  other  fair 
inference  from  his  action  in  trying  to  croAvd  Mr. 
Berkins  in  against  the  expressed  Avi.shes  of  New 
York  farmers.  If  there  AA’ere  no  other  man  in  New 
Y'ork  capable  of  filling  this  position  it  AV'ould  be  dif¬ 
ferent,  but  it  would  be  easy  to  find  plenty  of  men 
who  can  do  the  Avork  better  than  Mr.  Berkins  ever 
can — handicapped  as  he  surely  AA^ould  be  by  the 
disapproval  of  the  producers.  There  is  no  eleA’ating 
principle  Avhatever  in  this  elToi-t  to  force  Mr.  Ber¬ 
kins  into  oflioe. 

Nor  are  the  motives  of  the  Senators  who  oppose 
him  any  better.  They  are  responsible  for  the  law 
under  which  Mr.  Berkins  will  act.  They  kneAA^  it 
Avas  tied  up  to  him,  and  that  it  Avas  not  needed. 
Why  did  they  not  kill  the  bill  instead  of  acting 
as  they  are  iioav  doing?  It  is  well  understood  that 
most  of  them  would  A’ote  for  Mr.  Berkins  if  they 
dared  to,  but  a  new  element  has  entei-ed  the  contest. 
That  is  the  Avell-defined  threat  of  organized  farmers 
and  a  federation  of  farm  interests  Avith  a  definite 
programme.  These  Senators  are  afraid  of  that,  and 
they  Avant  to  see  what  it  will  come  to.  We  could 
tell  them,  but  they  Avill  not  believe  anything  except 
a  great  bunch  of  ballots  tied  onto  them  like  a  can 
ti(Hl  to  a  dog.  If  these  Senators  were  sincere  'in 
fighting  Mr.  I’erkins  they  Avould  oppose  the  other 
members  of  the  proposed  commission.  With  all  they 
may  .say  about  him,  Mr.  Berkins  is  a  strong  busi¬ 
ness  man  and  a  great  organizei-.  The  trouble  Avith 
him  is  that  he  does  not  understand  farm  conditions 
and  has  no  sympathy  Avith  what  Ave  call  plain  farm¬ 
ers.  If  the  Senators  were  sincere  they  would  force 
Gov.  Whitman  to  nominate  two  men  who  could  dom¬ 
inate  the  commission  and  not  make  it  a  one-man 
affair.  We  shall  not  be  surprised  if  seA’oral  of  them 
come  back  and  vote  to  confirm  Mr.  Berkins  after  all. 

Gov.  Whitman  and  Mr.  Perkins,,  without  knowing  it, 
are  doing  the  greatest  serAdee  to  New  York  farmers. 
They  have  given  the  finishing  touch  to  the  picture 
and  the  farmer  noAV  sees  what  he  is  and  what  he 
will  always  be  just  as  long  as  he  delegates  his  rights 
and  his  powers  to  a  lot  of  politicians  to  gamble  AAdth. 
That  is  what  the  New  York  farmers  have  been  doing 
ever  since  the  war.  They  have  understood  a  little 
of  it  here  and  a  little  more  there,  but  now  there 
comes  before  them  a  complete  picture  of  their  posi¬ 
tion  Avhen  the  men  they  have  elected  disregard  their 
rights  and  u.se  them  to  pay  political  debts  or  to 
bargain  for  patronage.  The  only  principle  involved 
in  this  fight  is  in  the  farmers’  opposition  to  the  hiAv 
and  to  Mr.  Perkins.  The  Senators  are  mere  instru¬ 
ments,  lending  them.seh'es  to  the  side  Avhicli  seems 
strongest  for  the  moment.  Mr.  Perkins  may  be  re¬ 
jected  again,  or  perhaps  confirmed  by  a  combination 
with  city  Senators.  The  Governor  may  Avait  until 
the  Senate  adjounis  and  then  appoint  him,  or  he 
may  take  himself  out  of  the  conte.st.  Whatever  hap¬ 
pens  to  him  is  a  small  matter  coiniiansl  witli  Avliat 


II 

in 


THIS  dog  law  ]iropositiou  is  stirring  up  gre.- 
discussion  all  OA’er  the  country.  A  reader  i 
Georgia  seems  to  live  in  a  dog  .section. 

In  this  warm  climate  we  use  many  dogs,  and  seldom 
do  we  hoar  of  a  ‘sheop-killer/’  and  never  have  I  seen 
one  suftermg  from  rabies.  I  oaa’u  a  small  pack  of 
beagles,  two  I^ostoii  bulls,  besides  a  bird  dog  and  several 
cow  dogs,  as  we  call  them,  and  my  neighbors  about 
the  same. 

In  New  Y"ork  that  outfit  Avould  probably  cost  him 
at  least  $25  a  year  for  licen.se.s,  and  the  dogs  must 
be  kept  at  home.  We  IniA’e  all  sorts  of  opinions 
hero.  One  man  says  the  dog  “is  the  most  faithful 
and  loving  companion  God  OA^er  made.”  Another 
man  says  “dogs  are  the  Avorst  pest  and  affliction  ever 
piit  on  earth  to  pester  man!”  Y'ou  may  take  yoAir 
choice.  To  those  AA’ho  accuse  us  of  being  “narrow¬ 
minded,  ’  or  “fahse  to  the  dog,”  let  us  explain  once 
more  that  Ave  keep  a  good  dog  on  the  farm,  consider 
liim  very  useful,  and  cheerfully  pay  any  fair  license 
foe.  This  dog,  hoAvever,  stays  at  home,  and  Ave  do 
not  consider  that  he  has  any  rights  Avhatever  when 
he  goes  off  our  farm  alone.  We  think  any  dog  for¬ 
feits  bis  rights  Avlieii  he  goes  roaming  about  the 
neighborhood  Avithout  restraint. 


Brevities 

STir.n  time  to  seed  rye  as  a  cover  crop. 

Read  the  article  on  feeding  apple  pomace — page  llO-t. 

Too  lunch  food  for  the  cat  Avill  make  her  “rat-proof.’’ 

What  is  the  charge  for  a  .silo-filling  outfit  jier  day  or 
hour  ill  your  neighborhood? 

COAA  s,  cloA’er  and  coA'er  crop.s  ought  to  coax  .aiiy  soil 
The  vetch  is  particularly  good. 

No,  it  is  now  too  late  to  seed  Sivoet  clover.  Bye  is 
about  the  only  safe  cover  crop  left. 

Me  ncA er  had  such  a  trade  in  crab  apple.s  as  come.s 
this  year.  There  is  an  in.staut  retail  demand  near  the 
large  cities  for  canning  fruit. 

England  uoav  has  a  haw  prohibiting  the  salo  of  farm 
horses  except  by  .special  license.  The  object  is  to  keep 
such  horses  working  on  the  farm. 

There  is  to  be  a  civil  service  examination  for  throe 
inspectors  who  are  to  help  enfoixie  the  now  dog  Ihav. 
Hundreds  of  men  are  evidently  willing  to  serve. 

Many  tons  of  weeds  Avill  go  into  the  silo  this  year 
along  Avith  the  corn.  They  Avill  add  some  food  and  a 
little  medicinal  value  to  the  silage  and  there  is  hardly 
one  chance  in  Sa’C  that  the  weed  seeds  Avill  sprout  and 
grow. 

A  FKOPOSED  cure  for  hay  fever  is  to  put  the  patient, 
well  wrapped,  into  a  cold  storage  room,  with  the  tem¬ 
perature  beloAv  freezing.  This  is  said  to  fool  nature. 
She  thinks  M^iuter  is  coming,  and  that  the  hay  fever  is 
out  of  style. 

M"e  have  straAvherry  shortcake  the  middle  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  made  from  Superb  berries.  Every  family  should 
have  a  few  of  these  Fall  berries.  They  are  very  satis¬ 
factory  for  home  use,  but  we  still  doubt  their  practical 
value  for  commercial  purposes. 

It  is  .sometime.s  stated  that  lime  spread  on  old  pa.s- 
tuies  AA'ithout  working  the  soil  Avill  kill  out  the  moss. 
It  i.s  doubtful  if  such  work  will  pay  Avithout  tearing  up 
tlie  sod  to  work  the  lime  in.  Manure  or  nitrate  will  pay 
!)i‘tter  by  starting  up  .a  growth  of  good  grass. 
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The  Case  of  Perkins  vs.  Brown 

Last  Winter  Senator  Elon  R.  Brown  and  Mr. 
Oeorge  W.  Perkins  worked  togetJier  hand  in  hand 
to  impose  the  iniquitous  provisions  of  the  ^Yicks 
bill  on  the  farmei’s  of  New  York  State.  They  both 
admit  this. 

In  their  pleas  for  that  measure  they  both  earned 
for  themselves  the  distrust  and  disapproval  of  the 
producers  of  the  State.  They  increased  the  sus¬ 
picion  by  the  subsequent  legislation  enacted  into 
law  this  year  through  their  joint  influence.  Having 
forced  the  last  food  control  bill  through  against 
farm  opposition,  they  are  now  fighting  a  verbal  duel 
in  the  press  and  on  the  .stump.  Each  of  them  is  now 
trying  to  convict  the  other  of  insincerity  and  duplic¬ 
ity.  Each  charges  the  other  as  the  friend  of  food 
-speculators  and  commission  dealers.  Each  proves 
his  case.  Each  professes  to  be  the  exclusive  friend 
and  champion  of  the  farmer.  Neither  the  abuse  of 
each  other  by  the  opposing  champions  nor  the  flood 
of  affectionate  regard  for  the  man  with  the  hoe 
moves  the  stern  farmer.  He  cannot  square  the 
words  of  either  of  them  with  his  actions  and  his 
record.  The  farmer  did  not  want  any  of  their  legis¬ 
lation  this  year.  He  did  not  need  it,  and  said  so, 
because  we  had  laws  enough  to  do  what  was  to  be 
done.  Slight  amendments  and  appropriations  to  eu- 
foi-ee  them  w*re  all  that  was  needed.  Their  laws 
have  been  forced  on  the  farmer  against  his  will. 
He  feels  that  there  was  some  motive  other  than  love 
for  him  that  impelled  these  two  now  warring  gentle¬ 
men  to  force  this  burden  of  laws  on  him  against  his 
will.  He  has  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  what  that  motive 
was,  and  he  does  not  want  any  more  of  the  laws  or 
of  the  men. 

The  trouble  with  Senator  Brown  and  Hr.  Perkins 
is  that  they  do  not  understand  farm  sentiment.  They 
know  nothing  of  farm  ideals.  They  are  not  willing 
to  recognize  farm  intelligence,  and  yet  this  farm  sen¬ 
timent,  farm  ideals  and  farm  intelligence  are  the 
things  that  are  making  trouble  for  both  of  them.  In 
this  time  of  national  trial,  if  any  one  man  concerned 
in  this  controversy  had  shown  an  honest,  sincere 
purj>ose  without  personal  advantage  to  increase  the 
food  supply,  to  conserve  it,  and  distribute  it  etS- 
<-i(o\rly,  he  would  have  such  a  staunch  farm  suppoi't 
that  no  .selfish  interest  could  stand  against  him  for 
a  day. 

What  keeps  the  case  ,so  long  in  suspense  is  that 
it  is  a  factional  political  row  over  a  serious  public 
problem.  The  motive  is  personal,  selfish,  sordid,  and 
factional,  as  well  as  partisan.  The  interests  of 
country  producer  and  city  consumer  are  forgotten 
in  a  selfish  attemiit  to  gain  personal  and  lairtisan 
political  advantage.  The  past  might  have  bt'cn  dif¬ 
ferent,  but  the  man  who  expects  the  farmer  of  to¬ 
day  to  warm  up  to  that  sort  of  thing  is,  in  our 
judgment,  donuned  to  disappointment.  Legislatures 
may  be  influenced  to  pass  objectionable  bills  and  in¬ 
duced  to  confirm  nominations  to  administer  them, 
but  to-day  such  political  successes  only  confirm  the 
distrust  they  try  to  dispel,  and  hasten  the  day  of 
their  own  ultimate  and  certain  defeat. 


Notes  on  the  Milk  Situation 

THE  DEALER. S’  ADVANTAGE.— Notwithstand¬ 
ing  that  farmers  are  producing  milk  at  a  loss  and 
the  increased  price  charged  city  consumers  is  three 
limes  the  advance  to  producers  as  the  record  for  the 
past  year,  dealers  take  advantage  of  pr<>ducers  in 
many  sections  and  make  returns  which  are  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  contract  for  the  term  expiring  on  Oc¬ 
tober  first.  Many  producers  know  that  the  return.s 
are  not  right,  but  they  do  not  know  just  in  what  the 
violation  consists.  The  contract  is  based  on  B  milk 
testing  three  per  cent  fat,  and  3%  cents  per  hundred 
for  every  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  extra  fat  content. 
Grade  A  milk  is  15  cents  per  hundred  pounds  more 
on  the  base  price,  and  C  milk  is  10  per  cent  less  than 
B  milk  on  base  ])rice.  Tlie  C  milk,  however,  cannot 
be  sold  for  drinking  purposes  under  the  New  York 
City  Board  of  Health  rules. 

DISHONEST  PRACTICE.— This  system  of  grad¬ 
ing  makes  it  easy  for  the  dealer,  when  so  inclined, 
to  take  advantage  of  the  producers  in  figuring  the 
returns  for  the  milk/'  One  of  the  most  fn'quent  vio¬ 
lations  is  to  grade  the  dairy  as  C  milk  and  deduct 
10  cents  per  hundred  from  the  B  price.  This  alleged 
C  milk  is  then  mixed  with  the  B  milk,  and  all  sold 
as  grade  B.  In  such  cases  the  dealer  either  violates 
the  law  or  cheats  the  farmer.  Some  of  them  offer 
you  the  lame  excuse  that  C  milk  when  pasteurized 
becomes  B  milk.  This  fiction  has  been  offered  so 
long  in  excuse  for  the  fraudulent  practice  that  .some 
dealers  have  convinced  themselves  that  it  is  true. 
Of  course,  the  contention  is  pure  fabrication.  Grade 
C  milk  conies  from  dairies  that  score  less  than  .55 
]>oints%  and  never  d('es  or  can  become  anything  other 


than  C  grade.  Tr  can  bo  legally  used  only  for  rflanu- 
facturing  purposes,  .and  the  dealer  who  sells  it  for 
family  use, either  alone  or  mixed  witli  other  grades, 
is  liable  to  prosecution. 

-V  LE.VK. — Reports  also  come  from  producers  in¬ 
dicating  that  (lealers  neglect  to  include  the  extra 
allowance  for  milk  testing  more  than  thrt'e  iier  cent 
of  fat.  For  example,  if  milk  should  test  four  per 
cent  fat  the  contract  price  would  be  35  cents  a  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  more  than  the  price  for  three  per  cent 
milk.  These  little  losses  on  a  hundred  pounds  of 
milk  cost  the  producers  of  the  State  large  sums  of 
money  monthly. 

WORK  FOR  THE  LEAGTT-l.— The  Dairymen's 
League  should  perfect  its  organization  to  .save  these 
losses  to  the  membership.  The  local  organizations 
.should  bo  perfected ;  and  some  one  man  should  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  .seeing  that  these  viola¬ 
tions  do  not  occur.  The  League  makes  the  con¬ 
tracts,  and  it  .should  provide  the  machinery  to  en¬ 
force  them.  The  cost  would  be  trifling  in  compari- 
vSon  to  the  saving. 

STOPPING  A  FRAUD. — In  the  meantime,  Gom- 
missioner  Dillon  has  conferred  with  the  Commi.s- 
sioner  of  the  Board  of  Health,  and  has  found  a  way 
to  stop  the  practice  of  buying  milk  as  0  grade  and 
.selling  it  as  B  grade,  provided  prodxicers  will  report 
the  cases  when  they  occur.  The  price  of  B  milk 
te.stiug  three  per  cent  fat  for  September  is  if2.55  per 
hundred  in  the  first  zone  and  .$2.45  in  the  second 
zone ;  add  to  this  314  cents  for  over  one-tenth  of  one 
per  cent  of  fat.  If  your  dealer  pays  less  or  mixes 
B  and  C  milk,  .simply  report  the  facts  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Foods  and  Markets,  204  Franklin 
street.  New  York.  If  you  wish  it,  the  information 
may  be  confidential  as  far  as  you  are  concerned. 
We  can  at  least  stop  this  little  swindle.  Let  us  do  it. 


State  and  Federal  Potato  Buying 

The  dealers  and  speculators  in  foods  certainly  de- 
.serve  a  medal  for  the  perfection — for  their  oavu 
benefit — of  the  pre.sent  .system  of  food  distribution. 
The  State  and  Federal  governments  ha\  e  for  years 
encouraged  farmers  to  co-operate  for  the  purpose  of 
.selling  farm  produce.  iMen  have  been  employed  to 
help  perfect  the  organizations.  Potato  growers  all 
over  the  country  have  formed  associations  to  assem¬ 
ble,  grade,  .sell  and  ship  potatoes.  The  Federal  and 
State  governments  are  now  buying  potatoes  to  feed 
the  National  Guard  and  the  army.  ’The  potatoes  are 
bought  from  dealers  who  receive  them  in  the  city, 
handle  and  re-ship  them.  The  farm  a.'^sociations 
could  just  as  well  receive  these  orders  and  ship  di¬ 
rect.  This  would  save  handling  in  the  city  and 
dealers’  profit.^.  The  DeiKirtment  of  Foods  and 
Markets  has  offered  its  servijes  to  the  agents  of  the 
Government  to  negotiate  these  sales  direct  from  the 
growers’  associations,  and  to  facilitate  the  deliveries. 
This  is  a  ca.se  where  the  Government  could  set  a 
good  example  and  demonstrate  the  advantage  of 
direct  buying  from  producers.  If  growers  would 
ask  their  Congressmen  and  Senators  to  intex’est 
themselves  in  this  proposition,  their  influence  would 
help  the  prospect  of  making  the  sales. 


Retail  Prices  of  Coal 

Every  mail  brings  letters  from  farmers  who  ask 
about  the  prospects  for  coal  prices.  The  local  deal¬ 
ers  tell  them  that  coal  is  sure  to  be  higher,  and  they 
would  better  buy  now.  The.se  same  farmers  have 
heard  that  the  Government  is  to  control  retail 
prices,  and  they  want  to  know  what  is  to  happen. 

The  Govex-nment  has  a  fuel  administrator  who  is 
to  organize  the  trade  in  coal  and  other  fuel.  Each 
State  is  to  have  a  representative  who  will  appoint 
other  repi’esentatives  in  each  county  and  city  with 
moi-e  than  2,500  population.  There  will  bo  county 
and  State  committees.  The  members  are  to  find  the 
amount  of  coal  in  the  State  available  for  use,  and 
the  amount  needed  this  Wintei’.  These  committees 
ai’e  to  find  what  they  call  a  reasonable  retail  margin 
and  a  reasonable  dealers’  profit.  This  margin  of 
profit,  added  to  the  cost  at  the  mine  which  has  been 
named  by  the  Pi'esident,  the  transportation  charge, 
and  the  jobbers’  commission,  will  make  the  price  to 
the  consumei’.  The  fuel  administration  is  to  make 
jmblle  the  prices  charged  and  the  transportation 
chai’ges  and  commissions.  The  local  committee  are 
to  figxxre  out  the  local  needs  of  coal,  and  if  necessary 
apportion  the  supply.  On  September  7th  the  fuel 
commission  made  this  statement: 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  coal  supply  available 
for  the  coming  Winter  is  under  contract.  ’These  con¬ 
tracts,  which  are  allowed  to  stand  for  the  present,  Avero 
made  prior  to  the  President’s  proclamation  and  very 
largely  limit  the  amount  which  may  be  placed  on  sale 
at  retail  prices  based  on  the  President’s  ordei*.  It  is 
absolutely  essential,  howevei’,  that 'a  suflicient  amount  of 
coal  be  put  on  the  market  at  once  at  the.-^o  price.s  to 
meet  the  iit'eds  of  domesti*'  consuimcs. 


Thus  the  noAv  prices  wull  only  bo  available  on  tlio 
supplies  of  coal  contracted  since  the  passage  of  the 
food  and  fuel  bill.  AVe  pointed  out  a  number  of 
times  Avhile  this  bill  Avas  before  Congress,  that  the 
long  and  useless  delay  in  jmsSsiug  it  Avould  enable 
the  si)eculators  to  make  contracts  for  both  fuel  and 
food,  so  that  Avhen  the  bill  finally  did  pass  most  of 
the  available  supply  would  be  tied  up  just  at  the 
time  Avhen  the  retaii  prices  ought  to  be  fixed.  While 
the  present  conti-acts  last  it  is  impos.sible  to  tell 
Avhat  the  Government  Avill  do  about  fixing  retail 
charges,  and  with  cold  Aveather  coming  it  seems 
doubtful  if  thei’o  Avill  be  much  relief  this  Fall. 


War  Statements  from  Mr.  Hoover 

In  his  address  to  the  .agi'icultural  editox’s  at  Chi¬ 
cago  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Hoovtu-,  the  National  Food  Ad- 
ministx-atox*,  made  soxne  strong  statements  about  tin? 
Avar  and  its  coxisequences — its  effect  upoxi  American 
farming. 

BETTER  DAYS  AHEAD. — Amoxig  other  things 
Mr.  IIooA'er  said : 

During  the  pa.st  25  or  30  years,  we  have  had  an 
undue  migration  from  the  farms  to  the  towns.  That 
migration  has  been  founded  on  the  basic  economic  fact 
that  agriculture  has  been  less  profitable  than  industry. 
In  fact,  a  large  part  of  our  agricultural  production  has 
been  based  oix  sweated  laboi*.  There  have  been  other 
C()ntril)uting  causes ;  the  depletion  of  virgin  soil  and 
lack  of  knoAvlcdge  and  expei-ieucc  in  its  i-e-fertilization. 
Even  if  this  icor  had  not  come,  we  were  in  a  few  years 
due  for  an  cconomiG  rerolution ;  for  our  productive  ca¬ 
pacity  in  foodstuffs  has  fallen  behind  our  productive  ca¬ 
pacity  in  industry.  The  war  has  precipitated  this  ques¬ 
tion  upon  us ;  for  Avith  the  rexluced  consuming  power 
of  the  woidd’s  population,  due  to  the  destruction  of  prop¬ 
erty  and  life,  we  shall  have  after  the  war  less  demand 
Aipon  industry,  and  industry  will  have  become  less 
profitable ;  but,  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  animals 
and  exhaustion  of  soil  in  Europe,  there  will  be  no  di¬ 
minution  in  the  demand  for  food.  Therefore,  if  I  inter¬ 
pret  the  siyns  correctly,  the  former  is  coming  into  his 
day  and  it  is  the  duty  of  all  of  us  to  support  him, 

Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  has  expressed  the  same  vieAV  many 
tixnes.  It  will  depend  vex\v  largely  xxpon  the  kind 
of  “snpi)ort”  the  fjirmer  is  to  I’eceive.  Our  countx’y 
people  should  get  togetlxei*  and  organize  to  caiA!  for 
their  oavix  busine.ss  interest.s.  If  Ave  Avait  for  otliex's 
to  organize  axxd  “support’’  ixs  Ave  shall  be  forced  to 
pay  HO  much  for  their  .services  that  there  Avill  be 
nothing  left. 

VALUE  OF  “EFFICIENCY.”— Mr.  Hoover  puts 
the  case  A'ery  clearly  in  the  folloAviug : 

We  are  fighting  a  race  of  people  given  to  efficiency 
and  organization,  disciplined  for  50  yeai-s  in  develop¬ 
ment  and  preparation  for  an  hour  of  world  domination. 
If  our  loo.se  demoex'acy,  if  our  ideals  of  individual  lib¬ 
erty  and  action,  cannot  be  co-ordinated  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  we  may  defend  ourselves,  our  independenct!  Avill 
surely  not  survive  for  another  25  years. 

The  Germans  liave  not  only  estimated  our  disinte¬ 
gration,  but  they  have  caloulated  xxpon  us  as  a  people  in¬ 
capable  of  ox-gauizatiou._  They  have  put  10,000,000  into 
the  field  from  a  population  of  05,000,000,  and  they  haA  C 
supplied  tliem  with  food  supplies  from  an  area  not  much 
larger  than  the  State  of  Texas,  and  they  have  main¬ 
tained  their  civil  popnlatioxi  in  health  and  devotion  dux’- 
ing  the  same  time.  They  have  been  able  to  do  this  by 
their  willingness  to  discipline  on  one  side  and  their  im¬ 
position  of  authority  by  the  rigor  of  law  on  the  othoi*. 
Every  Gerunin  larmer  to-day  plants  exactly  the  seed 
and  exactly  the  field  in  Avhich  he  is  directed.  On  har¬ 
vest,  at  the  instrxictcxl  xxioment,  he  hands  ovei*  his  pro- 
dxicts  at  prices  fixed  for  him  and  receives  back  his  food¬ 
stuffs  on  tickets  Avhicb  arc  allowed  to  him  from  day  to 
day. 

The  Amexficaxi  farmers  would  xiot  and  could  not 
:it  pre.sent  submit  to  this  form  of  dhscipline.  This  Is 
but  a  hint  of  Avliat  might  happen  to  them  in  case  the 
present  w.ar  Is  Avon  by  Germany,  ox*  any  compi’omise 
is  Avorked  out. 

THE  IkSSUE  AT  STAKE.— There  are  still  people 
Avlxo  fail  to  see  the  great  issxxe  at  stake  in  this  war. 
Wliy  should  a  great  peaceful  nation  like  ours  take  a 
hand  in  a  fight  Avhich  soexns  far  away  to  most  of  us? 
As  to  thLs  Mr.  Hoover  said : 

I  will  make  one  fiuixl  observation.  I  have  spent  the 
last  tAvo  and  a  half  years  in  the  midst  of  this  war.  I 
havx;  had  the  fortunate  position  of  intimate  daily  asso¬ 
ciation  with  armie.s,  with  governments,  with  the  tyran¬ 
ny,  misery  and  the  backwash  of  battle.  I  have  wit¬ 
nessed  the  operations  of  the  social  system  and  the  as¬ 
piration  of  the  ruling  classes  in  Germany  in  their  daily 
results  and  their  ultimate  rntentiou.  It  is  no  loose 
statement  that  tve  face  a  race  of  people  under  a  gov¬ 
ernment  intent  upon  mastery  of  the  world.  The  war 
seems  far  away  to  most  of  our  people.  But  as  surely 
as  wc  were  fighting  for  freedom  m  1716  we  are  fighting 
for  our  national  existence  and  our  national  faith,  this 
day  and  month,  1917,  .  ..  The  foot  is  that  this  is 
our  war  as  much  as  their  war,  and  unless  we  can  keep 
the  women  and  children  of  our  allies  fed,  the  Western 
line  will  surely  be  thrown  to  our  Atlantie  seaboard  and 
it  may  be  thrown  in  an  infinitely  more  dangerous  quar¬ 
ter,  in  the  ransom  of  Canada  as  penalty  for  England's 
defeat.  The  other  premise  is  one  equally  strong  in  my 
mind  and  is  one  of  simple  duty  to  humanity ;  that  Ave 
should,  out  of  our  abundance  and  our  Avaste,  do  our 
part  in  a  world  suffering  Avith  us  to  maintain  an  ideal 
and  a  faith  which  must  be  the  foundation  of  the  Avorld’.s 
hope  in  civilization. 

That  is  a  fail*  statement  of  the  matter,  and  oxir 
people  are  surely  coming  to  realize  it.  They  sire 
ready  to  do  their  duty  at  home  and  at  the  front,  but, 
like  axiy  free  people,  they  must  be  treated  fairly  and 
Avithoxit  favox’itism. 
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RURAL  NEW-VORKER 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  Will  to  Serve 

Not  every  man  may  carry  a  gun, 

Else  I  would  be  carrying  one ; 

Yet,  please  God,  for  the  Flag  of  the  Free 
I  will  do  my  best  as  it  comes  to  me. 
And  whether  with  hand,  or  voice  of  cheer. 
Whether  it  costs  me  little  or  dear, 
Whatever  the  task,  may  it  only  be 
Within  the  strength  that  is  given  me. 

Not  every  man  may  carry  a  gun, 

Eut  for  those  who  stay  there  is  work  to 
be  done. 

God  help  me  find  to  mj’  hand  some  deed 
That  I  may  do  for  my  country’s  need. 

If  only  to  w'eld  a  spade  or  a  hoe. 

To  smooth  the  way  of  those  who  go. 

For  whether  we  go,  or  whether  we  stay. 
It’s  the  will  to  serve  that  shall  wdn  the 
day. 

— Thomas  Addison  of  the  Vigilantes, 
in  the  Wells  Fargo  Messenger. 

* 

Quince  honey  is  one  of  the  recipes  we 
are  asked  to  repeat  over  and  over,  every 
year.  It  is  made  as  foll6w*s:  Pare  three 
large  quinces,  core,  and  grate  smooth. 
Place  in  a  pre.serving  kettle  with  three 
pints  sugar  and  two  pints  water;  boil 
for  about  30  minutes.  The  fruit  should 
remain  in  small  particles,  while  the  syrup 
forms  a  jelly.  Put  in  glasses  and  cover 
with  paraffin.  Delicious. 

* 

Muskmeeon  and  plum  is  combined  to¬ 
gether  to  form  an  excellent  preserve.  It 
calls  for  four  pounds  of  melon,  sliced, 
seeded  and  cut  into  dice,  four  pounds  of 
plums,  and  five  pounds  of  sugar.  Halve 
and  stone  the  plums,  and  mix  with  half 
the  sugar;  mix  the  remainder  of  the 
sugar  with  the  melon,  and  let  both  stand 
for  several  hours.  Then  put  the  melon 
on  to  cook  fii’st,  let  it  come  to  a  boil, 
then  add  the  plums  with  their  syrup,  and 
cook  all  slowly  until  it  will  set  like 
marmalade, 

* 

We  were  asked  recently  to  give  a 
recipe  for  mu-skmelon  preserves.  A  Gon- 
necticut  correspondent  sends  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  which  is  prepared  much  like  wa¬ 
termelon  rind  preserves :  Peel  and  cut  into 
slices  the  hard  green  part  of  mus'kmelons, 
and  soak  in  weak  brine  over  night.  Then 
rinse  in  cold  wmter,  drain,  and  scald  in 
boiling  water  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
drain.  Make  a  syrup  of  tw'o  pounds  of 
sugar  to  a  scant  quart  of  w'ater,  boil, 
and  add  one  thinly  sliced  lemon  for  each 
two  pounds  of  sugar,  and  a  few  whole 
cloves,  st’ck  cinnamon  and  a  little  ginger 
root  in  a  spice  bag.  The  quantity  depends 
on  taste,  but  should  not  be  exces.sive.  or 
the  flavor  of  the  melon  is  destroyed. 
Skim  the  syrup  when  it  boils,  then  add 
the  melon,  and  cook  till  transparent,  but 
not  broken.  Put  the  fiuiit  in  small  jars, 
let  the  syrup  boil  up  again,  pour  over 
the  fruit,  and  seal.  Muskmelon  butter  is 
a  good  way  of  utilizing  a  quantity  of 
fruit  Select  ripe  melons,  remove  rind, 
seeds,  and  soft  parts,  and  out  in  slices. 
Put  in  a  preserving  kettle  W’ith  a  little 
water  and  boil  until  tender.  Put  through 
a  sieve.  To  each  quart  of  pulp  add  one- 
half  cup  sugar,  the  juice  of  half  a 
lemon,  and  a  very  little  ground  cinnamon. 
Boil  until  it  is  thick,  fill  into  cans  while 
hot,  then  process  in  w'ater  bath  15  min¬ 
utes,  tighten  tops,  and  set  away  to  cool. 

* 

The  U-  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
adv.’’ses  the  use  of  pulp  from  jelly-making 
in  the  manufacture  of  fruit  paste.  For 
apricots,  gooseberries,  and  other  acid 
fruits  use  one  pound  of  pow'dered  sugar  to 
one  pound  of  fruit  pulp;  for  quince  use 
three-ouarters  pound  powdered  sugar  to 
each  pound  of  pulp ;  and  for  apples  half- 
pound  powdered  sugar  for  ecah  pound  of 
fruit  pulp.  If  desired,  pulp  from  sev- 
ral  kinds  of  fruits  may  be  mixed.  If 
acid  fruits  predominate  in  this  mixture, 
use  approximately  one  pound  of  sugar  to 
one  pound  of  fruit  mixture?  if  sweet 
fruits  predominate,  use  less  sugar.  Rub 
the  fruit  pulp  through  a  puree  strainer 
and  weigh  it  Add  the  sugar,  put  the 
mixture  over  a  slow  fire,  and.  cook  until 
^ery  thick,  so  that  w'hen  a  spoon  has 
been  passed  through  it  the  mass  does 
not  run  together  immediately.  Pour  the 
paste  in  a  half-inch  layer  on  flat  dishes, 
marble,  or  glass  slabs,  which  have  been 
rubbed  with  a  cloth  dipped  in  a  good 


.salad  oil.  Expose  the  dishes  to  draft  for 
a  couple  of  days  and  then  cut  the  paste 
into  figures.  If  the  paste  is  w^ell  boiled 
down  it  is  dried  more  easily.  The  paste 
also  can  be  cut  wuth  a  common  knife  or 
with  a  fluted  vegetable  knife,  or  it  can 
be  cut  in  round  cakes,  the  center  of 
which  is  again  cut  with  a  smaller  cir¬ 
cular  cutter ;  there  will  thus  be  both 
rings  and  small  round  cakes.  Place  the 
cut  fruit  paste  on  paper  and  sprinkle 
with  crystallized  sugar  or  common  gran¬ 
ulated  sugar.  Allow  it  to  stand  again  a 
couple  of  days  exposed  to  draft,  dip  in 
crystallized  sugar,  and  pack  in  a  tin  or 
wooden  box  lined  with  parchment  paper 
and  with  layers  of  the  same  paper 
placed  between  the  layers  of  paste.  The 
paste  can  be  kept  tTius  and  served  as 
dessert,  or  as  garnislr'ng  on  creams  and 
custards,  frozen  creams,  largo  cakes, 
etc. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 
Among  boysi’  clothes  is  a  new’  military 
mackinaw  of  cheviot  overcoat  cloth  in  a 
khaki  shade,  having  brass  buttons  with 
an  eagle  emblem.  The  coat  is  lined  with 
red  flannel,  and  is  very  warm  and  ser¬ 
viceable.  A  handsome  military  suit  for 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


Trice  1,5  cents. 

S484  .Six  -  Gored 

Skirt,  :i4  to  32 
wiii.sf.  Trice  15 

cents. 


9.521  Trincesse  (^oat 
Dress,  34  to  42  bust. 
Trice  16  cents. 


951 1  Itloiise  with 
Vestee,  .S4  to  44 
bust.  I’rice  15  cents. 


(•482  Tliree  -  Tiece 
Skirt,  24  to  34 
waist.  Trice  15  cents. 


9532  One  -  IMece 
Dress,  sizes  l(i  and 
18  year.  Trice  15 
cents. 


boys  made  of  khaki  cloth  has  all  the 
points  of  a  real  uniform,  including  laced 
knee  breeches ;  it  was  offered  for  $7.49. 
Another  uniform  suit  at  the  same  price 
w'as  of  navy  blue  serge ;  the  sleeve  had 
two  w’h’te  service  bauds  and  the  Eton 
collar  had  a  yellow  star  in  each  corner. 
Soldier  and  sailor  styles  are  in  high  favor 
for  boys  of  all  ages. 

The  official  food  service  uniform,  re¬ 
cently  pictured,  is  offered  by  one  shop 
for  $2.95.  It  is  made  of  gray-blue  cham- 
bray,  with  deep  detachable  elbow  cuffs 
and  long  collar  of  white  pique.  The 
wlrte  pique  cap  costs  50  cents  extra. 
The  official  shield  of  service  is  on  the 
cap  and  left  sleeve. 

Automobile  flag  holders,  with  the 
three  Allied  flags  of  United  States,  Great 
Britain  and  France  are  25  cents. 

Convenient  paring  ku’ves,  with  alum¬ 
inum  handles  were  seen  in  a  recent 
housewares  sale  for  18  cents. 

In  new'  neckwear,  there  are  many  large 


collars  of  American  Beauty  satin,  costing 
from  75  cents  up ;  some  are  plain,  some 
braided  in  soutache ;  also  in  black,  pur¬ 
ple  and  white  satin.  Such  collars  are  of¬ 
ten  helpful  to  the  home  dressmaker,  in 
giving  a  finishing  touch  to  a  plain  gown. 

“Castilian  jewelry,’’  so-called,  shows 
smooth,  round  or  oval  opaque  stones 
(artificial,  of  course)  mounted  in  quaint 
settings  of  heavy  silver,  some  very  pret¬ 
ty,  and  some  rather  barbaric. 


Packing  Ham 

The  recent  inquiry  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  in¬ 
dicates  that  some  readers  have  not  yet 
learned  the  value  of  canned  ham.  A.s  we 
have  no  satisfactory  idacc  for  storing 
hams  in  hot  weather,  w'e  alw’ays  pack 
them  in  early  Spring,  and  can  a  quantity 
of  the  meat.  The  boiled  ham  can  be 
used  in  many  ways  in  which  the  fried 
product  is  not  satisfactoiy.  It  is  always 
ready  for  sandw’iehes  and  is  delicious 
served  as  a  cold  meat.  We  boil  the  hams 
for  canning  before  packing  the  fried  ham, 
thus  .securing  fat  for  the  frying.  Put  the 
ham  into  cold  water  and  very  slowly 
bring  to  boiling  point.  Drain  and  again 
cover  with  cold  w'ater.  Fat  may  be 
skimmed  from  this  first  W'ater  if  allowed 
to  cool.  Let  ham  simmer  until  bones 
can  be  removed.  Cool  in  the  stock,  and 
cut  into  convenient  cli links  for  packing 
into  jars.  Pack  solidly  into  tested  and 
sterilized  wide-mouthed  jars,  filing  all 
sjiaces  possible.  For  packing  meats  I  find 
a  wooden  potato  masher  most  convenient 
if  cut  down  to  a  size  that  will  just 
slip  into  tlie  jar.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
add  water  or  stock  to  the  meat  in  jars. 
Adjust  covers  on  jars,  using  new  rubbers 
of  good  qual’ty,  but  do  not  clamp  dowm. 
Place  jars  on  rack  in  boiler  or  cooker, 
add  water  to  reach  nearly  to  tops  and 
steril’ze  for  three  hours,  then  seal  and 
store  in  a  cool  dark  place.  The  meat  is 
easily  removed  from  jars  if  first  .sliced 
entirely  to  bottom  of  jar,  cutting  thick 
slices,  then  cutting  once  through  the 
middle  of  slices. 

In  packing  ham  for  frying  we  do  not 
partly  fry  in  the  old  w'ay.  but  immerse 
the  slices  in  very  hot  deep  fat  for  a  few' 
minutes.  When  thoroughly  heated  remove 
to  draining  basket  to  drain  w'ell.  then 
pack  into  crocks  while  still  warm,  weight 
heavily  until  cold,  then  cover  w'ith  melted 
lard.  With  two  or  three  kettles  on  the 
stove  the  ham  is  quickly  done  and  is  not 
as  hard  as  when  fried.  When  slicing  the 
hams  we  trim  off  part  of  the  fat  and  try 
this  out  for  frying  and  packing  the  meat. 

MBS.  II.  B. 


Variety  in  Oriental  Jam 

You  recently  asked  for  the  recipe  for 
Oriental  jam.  I  wonder  if  it  is  w'hat  my 
cooking  teacher  calls  Oriental  apple  jam? 
This  calls  for  2  qts.  apples,  1  oz.  ginger 
root,  1  lemon,  sugar  by  w'cight.  Pare, 
core  and  slice  apples.  Mae  a  syrup  as 
for  preserves  of  1  lb.  of  sugar  to  1  lb.  of 
fruit,  one  cup  sugar  to.  2  cups  w'ater.  Boil 
syrup  until  cleax'.  Skim  carefully.  Boil 
the  apple  in  the  syrup  w'ith  the  grated 
rind,  lemon  ju'ce  and  ginger  root,  un¬ 
til  the  jam  looks  clear  and  yellow,  or 
light  brown.  Care  should  be  taken  not 
to  let  the  jam  get  too  sw'eet.  c.  B.  G. 

I  think  the  follow'ing  recipe  must  be 
W'hat  your  correspondent  w'auts,  although 
my  cook  book  calls  it  Oriental  conserve. 
One  pint  straw'berries,  1  pt.  cherries,  1 
pt.  currants,  1  pt.  gooseberries,  1  pt. 
raspberries  and  1  pineapple,  a  pint  of 
sugar  to  each  pint  of  fruit.  Cook  all  to¬ 
gether  for  20  minutes.  Put  in  jelly  glasses 
and  cover  with  paraffin.  c.  M.  w. 

Cook  5  qts.  of  currants  as  for  jelly 
with  stems  on.  Strain  thi’ough  a  flannel 
or  double  cheesecloth.  Add  1  cup  sugar 
to  every  cup  juice,  boil  20  minutes,  and 
add  1%  lbs.  seeded  raisins,  and  the  juice 
and  grated  rind  of  six  oranges.  Cook 
slowlj'  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  Seal 
in  glasses.  mbs.  w'.  b.  p. 


Tomato  Paste 

Let  me  pass  along  something  I  have 
tried  to  advantage.  I  have  used  surplus 
tomatoes  to  make  a  concentrated  tomato 
sauce.  This  is  the  method  (of  Ital'au 
origin.  I  believe)  :  Cut  aw'ay  any  bad 
parts  from  tomatoes  and  use  only  ripe 
ones.  Cut  in  small  pieces  and  put  on  to 
boil  until  soft  enough  to  press  through  a 
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sieve  or  fine  colander.  Turn  into  same 
and  allow  to  drain  before  pressing  through 
until  most  of  the  w'ater  has  drained  off, 
throw  water  away.  Replace  pulp  on  fire 
after  pressing  through  the  sieve.  It 
will  then  be  minus  skins  and  most  of 
seeds.  Add  parsley  or  other  herbs  or 
spices,  according  to  taste;  also  salt,  about 
1%  tablespoons  to  two  quarts  of  pulp. 
Allow  it  to  boil  until  very  thick,  stirring 
often  to  prevent  burning.  Then  turn  out 
on  dean  board  (I  use  the  bottom  side  of 
my  pastry  board)  and  stand  in  the  sun. 
Turn  over  with  wooden  spoon  occasion¬ 
ally  to  dry  evenly.  It  should  be  about 
the  cons’lstency  of  a  pie  dough  W'hen  done. 
Work  into  a  ball  and  put  away  in  cool 
place.  In  the  Fall  these  can  be  put  in 
crocks  for  Winter  One  should  moisten 
the  hands  with  a  little  olive  oil  or  salad 
oil  when  w'orking  the  pulp  into  a  ball. 
In  the  Fall  w'hen  you  have  made  all 
you  w'ant,  w'ork  it  over  again  in  the 
hands,  placing  it  all  together  in  the 
crock  in  one  solid  mass.  This  will  keep 
for  years  in  a  cool  place  and  a  little 
di.ssolved  in  hoil'ng  water  makes  a  deli¬ 
cious  tomato  sauce  w'hich  requires  prac¬ 
tically  no  boiling  w'ben  used.  My  hus¬ 
band  is  a  market  gardener,  and  when 
packing  tomatoes  we  fihd  many  which 
are  slightl.v  cracked  or  bruised,  therefore 
unsalable.  I  use  them  all  up  in  the  fore¬ 
going  manner.  mbs,  a.  j. 


Canning  Salted  Corn 

On  page  980  .T.  vS.  M,  asks  about 
canning  corn,  I  should  like  to  tell  how 
I  have  canned  corn  for  several  yeai's, 
always  with  .satisfaction.  Remove 
husks  and  cut  from  cob.  To  every  nine 
cups  corn  allow  half  a  cup  salt ;  quar¬ 
ter  cup  water,  stir  until  it  begins  to  boil ; 
when  it  has  boiled  10  minutes,  seal  in 
glass  jars.  When  w'anted  for  use,  I  take 
amount  w'unted.  cover  liberally  with  wa¬ 
ter,  and  bring  to  a  boil,  turn  off  water 
and  prepare  with  milk  and  butter  and 
pepper.  Canned  in  this  way  it  will 
keep  for  some  time  after  the  jar  has 
been  opened.  l.  b,  \v. 


Salting  Swiss  Chard 

I  note  on  page  1014  an  inquiry  from 
Mr.s.  B.  C.  for  recipe  for  salting  down 
Swiss  chard.  The  following  is  offered : 
Wash  and  place  a  thin  layer  in  earthen 
crock,  cover,  with  a  layer  of  salt,  repeat 
till  crock  is  full  and  weight  it  down.  To 
prepare  for  use  freshen  and  cook  in 
usual  way.  All  greens  can  be  kept  in 
this  way.  w.  \v. 


Canning  Ham  and  Greens ;  Sweet 
Cucumber  Pickles 

In  regard  to  inquiry  on  canning  ham. 
I  always  used  to  partly  cook  and  pack 
in  crocks,  but  it  took  so  much  lard  I 
tried  canning.  Slice  and  fry  (not  too 
hard)  and  pack  in  hot  in  sterilized  fruit 
jars,  and  pour  1%  to  2  inches  of  fat 
drippings  into  can ;  seal,  and  invert  un¬ 
til  cold,  then  place  in  cool  dry  place  and 
it  will  keep  perfectly.  I  keep  mine  up- 
stair's-,  as  the  cellar  is  apt  to  be  damp. 
Y'^ou  can  also  put  sausage  and  fresh  pork 
up  in  same  manner. 

I  also  noticed  query  in  regard  to 
greens.  I  never  have  any  trouble  in 
keeping  them,  and  I  can  all  kinds.  I 
cook  in  salted  w-ater  until  quite  tender, 
pack  in  jars  after  draining,  pour  boiling 
water  made  slightly  sour  with  vinegar 
and  seal.  Reheat  when  w’anted  for  use. 

Here  is  a  suggestion  for  sweet  cu¬ 
cumber  pickles  if  you  are  lucky  enough 
to  have  a  store  where  they  have  the  bulk 
sweet  pickles.  I  purchase  the  liquor 
left  in  tubs  at  15  to  20  cents  per  gallon. 
Pour  boiling  water  over  small  pickles 
after  salting,  I  use  one  cup  salt  to  one 
gallon  crock  of  pickles,  let  stand  24 
hours,  drain,  pack  in  jars  (after  steriliz¬ 
ing,  of  course,)  pour  liquor  hot  over  them 
and  seal,  and  I  guarantee  they  will  be 
the  best  ever,  as  crisp  and  spicy  as  those 
you  buy  and  far  cheaper,  mbs.  f.  h.  t. 


CnoKE-OHEBEY  Jellt.  —  Cook  chokc- 
cherries  and  tart  apples,  half  and  half, 
till  thoroughly  done ;  drip,  then  boil  tliG 
juice  as  for  any  other  jelly,  using  one 
cup  of  sugar  to  each  cup  of  juice. 

MBS.  E.  jr.  L. 
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Floor  Covering  for  the  Farm  Home 

Never  before  has  there  been  the  need 
for  intelligent  buying  by  the  home-keeper 
as  in  this  day  of  high  prices  and  adul¬ 
terated  goods.  Fanu  women  especially,  it 
seems  to  me,  need  to  have  a  knowledge 
of  textiles  ill  order  that  they  may  receive 
full  value  for  money  expended";  for  in 
many  cases  they  are  unable  to  go  to  the 
city  where  they  can  at  least  see  their 
purchases  before  buying,  and  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  depend  entirel3'  on  the  printed 
description  given  by  the  mail-order 
houses.  In  many  cases  they  are  entirely 
at  a  loss  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  descriptive  terms,  and  can  only  trust 
to  luck  that  the  article  will  turn  out  well 
and  prove  to  be  what  they  want. 

Carpets  are  the  basis  of  furnishing,  and 
everyone  should  know  just  what  partic¬ 
ular  kind  is  best  suited  to  her  individual 
needs.  The  present-day  tendency  is  to 
have  either  hard  wood  or  jiainted  floors, 
and  have  one  medium-sized  rug  or  a  num¬ 
ber  of  smaller  ones.  In  this  way,  as  there 
is  less  carpet  required,  a  better  and  of 
course  more  lasting  article  can  be  pur¬ 
chased. 

To  the  average  woman  the  terms  "tap¬ 
estry,”  "body  brussoLs,”  "ten-wire,”  as 
applied  to  the  loop  carpets,  are  names 
.and  nothing  more,  while  when  she  reads 
of  “extra  sui>er,”  "C.  C.,”  and  "union” 
when  she  expects  to  inirchase  an  ingrain, 
she  is  just  as  much  at  sea.  The  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  different  kinds,  how¬ 
ever,  is  re.adily  learneil.  and  every  woman 
ought  to  have  the  knowledge  at  her  dis¬ 
posal. 

In  the  carpet  of  l)*)d3'  brussels  the  de¬ 
sign  is  woven  in  and  can  easily  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  colors  of  the  design  ap¬ 
pearing  on  the  back.  The  design  is  also 
much  clearer  cut  than  in  the  tapestry, 
where  the  yarn  is  dyed  in  the  different 
colors  that  will  appear  in  the  design,  be¬ 
fore  it  is  woven  ;  or  else  simply  printed 
on  the  cari)et  after  weaving.  Body  brus¬ 
sels  is  somewhat  higher  in  price  than  the 
tapestry,  but  is  verj’  much  superior  to  it 
in  wearing  qualities.  A  ten-wire  tapes¬ 
try  has  ten  loops  of  yarn  to  the  inch,  and 
alwaj's  by  counting  the  number  of  loops 
to  the  inch  you  will  be  able  to  determine 
the  grade  of  the  carpet,  as,  of  course, 
the  greater  number  of  loops,  the  firmer 
the  carpet  will  be  and  will  wear  better. 

Velvet  cjirpet  is  simplj'  ta|)estry  brus¬ 
sels  with  the  loops  cut.  Axminster  has  a 
much  longer  naj)  than  the  velvet,  and 
dealers  say  that  it  is  the  most  poinilur 
carpet  on  the  market  to-day.  It  does 
look  good  in  the  store,  but  after  you  have 
got  it  home  and  the  first  sweeping  day 
comes  around,  unless  you  are  provided 
with  an  electric  vacuum  cleaner,  it  is 
very  likely  that  it  will  not  prove  so  pop¬ 
ular  with  you.  I  am  sure  that  every 
woman  who  has  wielded  a  broom  over  its 
hea%'y’,  dragging  pile  will  agree  with  me 
that  it  is  the  most  diflicnilt  of  floor  cover¬ 
ings  to  clean,  and  farm  women  want 
sontething  they  can  clean  easily  as  well 
as  enjoy  for  its  beauty. 

Ingrain  is  a  less  expensive  carpet  than 
brussels,  but  as  it  does  not  wear  so  well 
it  is  quite  as  much  so  in  the  long  run. 
When  buying  it  reimunber  that  extra 
super  is  the  best  grade  and  all  wool, 
while  the  0.  C.  has  only  wool  filling  with 
a  cotton  chain,  and  the  kind  known  as 
union  is  an  all  cotton  carpet. 

I  think  almost  every  one  knows  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  Inlaid  and  the  printed 
linoleum  is  that  the  inlaid  has  the  color 
of  the  design  clear  through  to  the  back, 
while  the  printed  is  only  stamped  on  the 
surface  and  will  wear  off  in  time.  It 
certainly  pays  to  get  the  inlaid  if  possi¬ 
ble  for  linoleum  is  a  floor  covering  that 
will  last  for  years  if  properly  taken  care 
of.  and  the  jjrinted  linoleum  will  become 
unsightly  long  before  it  is  worn  out. 

Just  a  word  as  to  designs  and  color¬ 
ing  for  our .  floor  coverings.  There  are 
not  many  of  us  who  have  enough  artistic 
training  to  be  safe  in  seltn^ding  the  large 
designs  and  gaudy  colors,  so  it  is  very 
much  better  to  stick  to  the  small,  incon¬ 
spicuous  designs  and  the  soft,  quiet 
<3olors,  for  we  can  live  with  these  for 
year.*-',  and  they  will  filwaj's  look  well  and 
we  will  not  tire  of  them.  We  want  to  re¬ 
member  that  the  furnishings  of  our 
rooms  are  merely  backgrounds,  and  espe¬ 
cially  is  this  true  of  carpets.  It  is  abun¬ 
dantly  wor-th  while  to  cultivate  good 
taste,  not  only  for  oiu'selves,  but  for  the 
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effect  it  has  on  our  families.  We  all  have 
entered  rooms  that  w'ere  restful  and  har¬ 
monious  in  every  lino  and  color,  and  we 
have  all  been  in  the  other  kind,  too,  that 
produced  just  the  opposite  effect.  We 
may  even  have  some  of  this  latter  s-)rt  in 
our  own  homes.  I  am  sure  that  I  have 
some  rooms  in  my  house  that  I  once 
thought  beautiful,  but  which  I  know  now 
are  downright  ugly.  And  I  am  glad  that 
it  is  so,  for  it  is  a  sign  that  I  am  growing 
and  developing. 

One  thing  that  wo  always  want  to  bear 
in  mind  is,  that  beautiful  things  are  not 
necessarily  costly.  A  clean  room,  with 
plain  but  substantial  furniture,  that 
shows  evidence  of  the  family  life  that  is 
lived  in  it  by  papers,  books,  and  the  bit 
of  work  left  lying  on  the  table,  with  some 
living  thing,  as  ti  plant  or  a  bowl  of  flow¬ 
ers,  is  always  a  beautiful,  well-furnished 
room.  MRS.  CIIART.ES  JOH^rSTO^r. 


Apple  Recipes 

Apple  Biscuit. — ^To  one  pint  of  light 
bread  dough  add  one  quarter  cup  of  mo¬ 
lasses,  one  table-spoon  fill  of  lard  and  gra¬ 
ham  or  w'hole  wheat  for  a  soft  dough. 


Embroidery  Designs 


No.  is  u  little  wall  pockot  for  outline 
embroidery.  The  skirt  of  the  little  Hol¬ 
land  Dutch  girl  is  tinted  in  deep  blue  with 
the  shawl  in  brown,  the  cap  light  blue  and 
the  shoes  in  yello^v,  the  sleeves  and  apron 
are  for  white.  To  form  the  pocket,  fold 
the  blank  end  under  about  four  inches  and 
stitch  down  on  iKjth  sides;  this  makes  one 
pocket  for  buttons,  handkerchief,  etc.  For 
shoe  horn  and  button  hook  make  two  pock¬ 
ets  by  again  stitching  through  center.  The 
pocket  comes  already  finished  around  the 
edges  in  light  blue.  The  design  is  on 
white  art  linen  and  with  mercerized  floss 
to  embroider  figure,  costs  25c. 


Beat  well  and  finally  work  iut'>  the 
dough  one  large  cup  of  chopped  apple, 
shape  the  dough  into  biscuit  and  place 
in  muffin  pans  and  allow'  them  to  be  very 
light  before  baking. 

Apple  Charlotte. — Soak  one  quarter  of 
a  box  of  granulated  gelatine  in  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  cold  water,  add  to  one  pint 
of  hot  apple  .sauce,  flavor  and  press 
through  a  sieve.  As  soon  as  the  mixture 
begins  to  harden  stir  in  one  pint  of 
whipped  cream.  Line  a  mold  with  lady 
fingers,  pour  in  the  mixture  and  set  away 
to  cool. 

Apple  Custard. — Steam  two  large  tart 
apples  that  have  b<'*'a  peeled  and  cored. 
Rub  them  t.hroiigli  a  sieve,  and  add  one 
cupful  of  milk,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  but¬ 
ter,  one  quarter  of  a  cupful  of  sugar 
and  yolks  of  four  eggs.  Turn  the  mix¬ 
ture  into  baking  cups,  stand  them  in 
hot  water  and  bake  about  20  minutes. 
When  they  come  from  the  oven  pile  the 
beaten  white  of  egg  on  top  of  each  cup, 
sprinkle  with  powdered  sugiir,  and  place 
in  the  oven  to  brown  sliglitly.  vServe 
cold. 

Apple  Fritters. — One  cup  of  sweet 
milk,  one  egg,  one  teaspoonful  of  baking 
powder,  oue-fourtb  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
one-half  cup  of  chopped  apples.  Flour 
to  make  a  batter  stiff  enough  to  drop 
heavily  from  the  .spoon.  Fry  in  deep 
fat.  UELE.N  A.  LYNAN. 


Entire  Wheat  Bread 


For  two  large  loaves  allow  two  quarts 
of  entire  wheat  flour,  one  and  a  half 
pints  of  warm  water,  one  tablespoonful 
of  sugar,  one  tablespoouful  of  butter,  a 
half  tablespoouful  of  salt,  a  half  cake 
of  compressed  yea.st.  Mea.sure  the  flour 
before  sifting,  then  sift  into  a  bowl,  set¬ 
ting  a.side  one  cup  to  be  u.sed  in  knead¬ 
ing  the  bread  later  on.  Add  the  sugar 
and  salt  to  the  flour,  di.ssolve  the  yeast 
in  a  little  of  the  water,  and  pour  it  and 
the  rest  of  the  water  into  the  bowl ;  last¬ 


ly  add  the  butter,  melted.  Beat  the 
dough  vigorously  with  a  spoon,  and 
when  it  i.s  smooth  and  light  sprinkle  the 
boards  with  .some  of  the  flour  re.served, 
turn  out  the  dough  upon  it  and  knead  it 
.  for  twenty  minutes.  Return  the  dough 
to  the  bowl  and  set  it  to  rise  overnight. 
This  will  take  six  or  eight  hours  if  the 
board,  divide  it  into  two  loaves,  mold 
the  dough  Is  light  turn  it  out  upon  the 
board,  divide  it  into  two  loaves,  mould 
them  smooth,  place  in  well  greased  pans 
and  set  in  a  warm  place.  When  the 
loaves  have  doubled  in  size  bake  for  one 
hour. 

Another  rule :  About  three  cups  of 
whole  wheat  flour,  one  and  a  quarter  cups 
lukewarm  water,  a  half  cake  compressed 
yeast  and  a  half  teaspoonful  of  salt. 
Mix  the  yea.st  smoothly  with  a  quarter 
cup  of  lukewarm  water,  dissolve  the  salt 
in  the  rest  of  the  water,  In  a  bowl ;  stir 
the  yeast  in  and  enough  flour  to  make  a 
dry  batter.  Beat  until  the  batter  is  full 
of  bubbles  and  let  this  rise,  preferably 
overnight,  until  double  In  bulk.  Add 
enough  flour  to  knead,  form  into  loaves, 
put  in  pans,  let  rise  until  double  In  bulk 
and  bake.  Whole  wheat  dough,  if  made 
stiff  enough  for  thorough  kneading,  is 
hard  and  clo.se  when  baked.  Beat  it 
well,  knead  slightly  and  mold  while  some¬ 
what  sticky. 


Rusks 

Will  you  give  me  a  tested  recipe  for 
nijiking  tuisk.s,  with  !uid  without  eggs? 

L.  W.  T. 

The  following  recipe  calls  for  one  egg. 
'I'he  rusks  are  light  and  delicate  in  qual¬ 
ity:  Heat  one  pint  of  milk  to  .scalding 
point,  not  boiling.  Let  it  become  luke¬ 
warm,  then  mix  in  one  softened  yeast 
cuke,  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a  hick- 
orynut,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one  table¬ 
spoon  sugar  and  one  well-beaten  egg.  Stir 
in  enough  flour  to  make  a  batter  like 
thick  cream  and  let  rise  until  very  light. 
Then  stir  in  enough  flour  to  make  a  soft 
dough  and  set  it  to  rise  again.  When 
light  mold  into  small  buns,  cover  with 
a  cloth  and  let  them  ri.se  until  light, 
then  bake  in  a  quick  oven.  With  the 
udfiition  of  a  little  more  sugar  .and 
.some  raisins  and  currents,  this  recipe 
makes  excellent  buns. 


Carrot  Conserve. — Boil  five  pounds  of 
carrots  which  have  been  washed  but  not 
scraped.  Cook  until  tender,  Remove  from 
kettle  and  peel  and  mash  to  smooth  pulp. 
To  every  pound  add  one  iK)und  of  sugar, 
four  almonds  shaved,  juice  of  two  lemons, 
rind  of  one  grated.  Boll  steadily  15 
minutes.  Let  cool  and  put  in  jars. 

Preseiwed  Quinces. — For  every  pound 
of  fruit  use  one-half  pound  of  sugar  or 
more  to  suit  your  taste.  Pare  fruit  and 
core  them,  cook  till  tender,  then  weigh 
sugar  in  separate  pounds.  Put  one 
pound  in  preserves  and  cook  about  16 
minutes,  and  so  on  till  you  have  used  all 
your  sugar  up.  You  will  find  it  is  very 
delicious,  more  so  than  by  putting  all 
sugar  in  at  once. 


The  only  "good  tinio  cuiniiig”  jnni  are 
justified  in  hoping  for  is  that  which  you 
make  for  j'ourself.  Cheer  up — Chicago 
Live  Stock  World. 
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Trade-Mark 


Longer  Wear  for  the 
Entire  Family 

because  Durable-DURHAM  Hosiery 
13  the  most  dependable  and  eco¬ 
nomical  hosiery  you  can  buy. 

DURABLE 

DURHAM 


FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 
Made  Strongest 
Where  the  Wear  is  Hardest 

The  heels,  soles  and  toes  are  strongly 
reinforced.  The  wide  elastic,  gatter-tear- 
proof  tops  with  the  anti-run  sthch  are 
knit  on  to  stay.  The  quality  Is  uniform 
throughout,  sizes  correctly  marked,  and 
the  legs  are  full  length.  The  feet  and  toes 
are  smooth,  seamless  and  even.  The 
famous  Durham  dyes  prevent  color  from 
fading  of  turning  green  after  wearing  or 
WMhing.  Durable-DtTRHAM  Hosiery 
sella  for  15,  19,  25  and  36  cents  the  pair. 

Buy  Durable-DURHAM  Hosiery  for  the 
entire  family. 

Aak  uour  dealer  to  show  uou  our  women't 
^  altk  rnereerised  hoakru 

with  the  patented  anti-run  stitch.  * 

DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS.  Durham,  N.  C, 


TOWER’S 
FISH  BRAND 

REFLEX 
SLICKER 

Waterproof 
Absolutely,’ 

It’s  loose  fit  and  “good 

feel  put  you  at  ease  or\ 

any  job  that  turns  up.^ 


SATISFACTION 

GUARANTEED 

A.J.TOWER  CO.  BOSTO.N. 
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Send  for  our  12- Page  Reward  List 

showing  upwards  of  300  articles 
given  for  securing  subscriptions  to 

RURAL  NEVT-YORKER 

Addrttu,  Department 

333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Liv^  In  Comfort  At 

Lowest  Cost  This  Winter 


T^ON’T  be  forced  to  buy  high-priced 
fuel.  Get  a  Kalamazoo  Pipeless 
Furnace  and  be  able  to  burn  any  kind 
of  fuel — the  kind  that’s  easiest  for  you  to  get. 
Save  money  and  heat  your  home  better. 

home  heat- 

M  ■  ing  showing  how  easily  this  power- 

I  0€l3y  furnace  fits  the  heating  prob- 
*  lem  in  any  home.  Easy  to  install — 
heats  the  entire  home  through  one  big  register. 
Money  saving  wholesale  price.  Quick  shipment, 

wo  pay  the  freight  and  guarantee  safe 
delivery.  Cash  or  easy  x>ayments.  Kalamazoo  Pipe 
furnace  Outfits  where  desired.  Heating  plans  free. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  910 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 

We  manafacture  Stoves,  Ranges, 
Gas, Ranges,  Furnaces,  Kitcheo 
Kabmets  and  Tables. 


"A  KalaiRAZoe 

Direct  to  "ybii " 
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Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!|^^S^-| 


►Septeiiilior  1!>T 


Buys  the  New  Butter¬ 
fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Lightrunninf?? 
easy  cleaning,  close  Bkinj' 
ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 
.a  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 

f>er  hour.  Made  also  In  five  ^ 
arger  sizoa  up  toNo.Sabown  bare 

Days’  Free  Trial  cps* 

j - ^  .  and  more  by  what 

,  It  eaves  in  cream.  Postal  brioirs  Proe  cat* 
alox»  folder  and  **dir©ct-from-factory'’  offer# 

'  Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money, 

'ALBAUGH -DOVER  CO. 


noo,t 


New  York  State  Veterinary  College  Y^,rkVnb 

vorsity.N.Y.City.  Four  year  courae  FREE  SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIPS  Address,  Osaii  W.  HORACE  HOSKINS,  338  E.  ZStb  St.,  New  Vark 

[  HORSES 

;  CLOSING-OUT  SALE  j 

1  Milking  Shorthorn  Cattle  | 
I  PercheronandBelgianHorses  I 

1  My  Coal  BuHfnesn  in  dcmandlnfclmytontlro  attention.  1 

■  O.  N.  WILSON  -  Kittanning,  Pa.  ■ 

Adirondack  Chieftain 

7390— THOROUGHBRED 
KENTUCKY  SADDLE  STALLION 

ForSaleatALCROFT  FARM 

K.  F.  D.  No.  1  FAYETTEVILLE.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE 

Three  Percheron  Horses 

registered  In  P.  8.  S.  B.  One  pair  six-year-old  mares  ; 
weight,  1,700  eaeh.  Sure  bi'eedors  One  two-year-old  Ally, 
n  prize  winner  at  N.  Y  State  Fair  last  year.  One  Stallion 
three  years  old,  a  Son  of  the  850.000  Carnot.  Won  (ii-st 
prize  laat  year  for  the  best  two-year-old  in  N.  Y.  State 
AIko  first  at  Middletown,  N.  Y.  These  hoi  ses  are  all  sound 
and  right  in  every  way  and  can  win  in  any  show  ring. 
ARDMORE  FARM,  Glen  Spey.SuIIivan  Co.,  N.  Y, 

For  Sale-Pure-Bred,  Black  Percheron  STALLION 

age,  6  years;  sound  and  a  good  breeder.  Price,  right. 
O.  V.  UEAMS,  Box  364,  Eau  Claire,  Micb, 

SHETLAND  PONIES 

200  head  to  select  from.  Special  prices  on  colts  for 
August  and  September.  Write  Dept.  Ij. 

The  “Snadyside”  Farms,  North  Benton,  Ohio 

Shetland  Ponies 

Weanlings  ready  in  September.  Prices  reiisoiiable 

1  DOGS  and  FERRETS  | 

Airedale  Pups 

Subject  to  Registration.  Many  (lhampions  in 
pedigree,  MALES,  $8.00;  FEMALES,  $.",.00. 
Herbert  Trotter,  Woodstock.Virg-inia 

AIRFHAT  yonng  stock;  spayed  bitches  and 

),,-eeders;  Irish  Idtcli  and  pupnie.s: 
finest  breeding.  Allstone,  Bound  Brook,  N.J. 

Airedales  for  Sale 

FKANK  MEAJL>  .  Amenia,  New  York 

fnli;#.  Piing  and  guinea  PIGS. 
Lome  rups  kelson  ukos..  gkove  ci-rv,  pa. 

TTr’i^a, Either  color;  anysi-/.e. 

J.  0(98  Mated  Pairs  or  <l()z<!u 

lots.  Catalogue  free.  JNO.  F.  MURRAY,  New  London,  0. 

crcODCTG  EX-rEKMix.v-rE 
rdXriC  1  o  voirii  i£,v'i s. 

'  w  Write  for  catalog'ie;  it’s  free. 

C.  11.  KEEFEB  &  CO.  Greenwich,  Ohio 

9  flAA  CA8>8<Afo  Either  color;  smail.  Klatcd 
aaVlfll  1  ClIvlS  pairs  or  dozen  lots.  Pain))li- 
— '  -I'  — -  - . .  let  and  price  list  f'ce. 

l.EVI  FAKNSWOKTH,  New-  London,  Ohio 

siz.es;  any  number. 

erreisror  oaie  aIso  Fox  Terriers  and 
Angora  Kittens.  C.  JEWELL,  Spxxcisu,  O. 

1  SHEEP 

TI  INICl  R  AM<^  CHOICE  LOT.  STRONG 

I  U ITIO  CROSS  B  It  K  E  1)  E  K  8 

The  leading  breed  for  hot  house  latubs.  Write  for 
literritureand  prices  to  J.  N.  McPherson,  Scottsville  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-Reg.  South-down  Ewes 

Also  Ewes  and  Kam  Lambs.  ELLIS  TIGER,  GlBdi,t«iie,  N.J. 

Shropshireand  Southdown  Rams  ity.‘„^^ef,lon«V‘ie 

prices.  L.  M.  Colbert  &  Sons,  East  Cbatliam,  N.  V. 

rOR  SALE— iteg.  lIAMPWlIIltE-nOWN  EWES  AIVO 

I  ItAAlS.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Glapstonk,  New  .Terskv 

COR  SALE— Ree.  linnipskirc  Breeding  Ewca  and  Itnm 
r  Lambs.  Best  etucu.  G.  BRUNDAGE,  Salisbury  Mills,  N«w  Tork 

Reoistered  VCADI  lUf'  DAMC^  C  R  SALE 

Shropshire  •  EHIlLllltl  KHIVIdH,  B  COVERT,  Lodi. N  Y. 

ForSale-Reg.  Hampshire  Yearling  1^,%  owe 

lambs  and  few  ewus  HASLETT  IlUOS,^  tiKNi-x'A,  Is.  Y. 

Reg.  Shropshire  Rams 

R.  CURTIS  MILLER,  •  Ballston  Lake,  N,  Y, 

niialilu  Shropshire,  Southdown,  Kamtrouillet, 
yuailiy  and  Oelaine  REG.  RAMS  FOR  SALE 

C.  t>.  PATTRIBGE,  Box  46,Rt.  3,  Perry,  N. Y. 

GOATS 

I&VviQQ  Feesh  Milkeks 

OWlod  wiiJcJlO  Sharpies,  Centre  Square.  Pa. 
Grade  Backs,  »10;  -  Pure  Bucks,  *30 

Milrh  RnaH  Twohigh-gradel’oggenlmrg  buck  kids, 
iiiiivii  uuaie  Low  priced  owing  to  flaws  ininarking. 

No  does  for  sale.  E.  N.  Barrett,  Amherst,  Va. 

,  BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading  , , 

,  authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New-  1 1 

1  Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York  ■  > 

Things  That  are  not  Commonly  Known 
About  Horses 
Part  I. 

The  student  .seeking  au  intimate  .ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  points  and  charac- 
terisbics  of  the  horse,  that  lie  may  become 
an  expert  .judge  and  competcnit  buyer  and 
breeder,  will  overlook  many  little  mat¬ 
ters  of  considerable  interest,  uules.s  bis 
attention  is  directed  to  them  by  a  trained 
horseman.  Some  of  these  will  be  set 
down  hero,  and  naturally  those  relative 
to  the  head  will  first  be  considered. 

Starting  with  the  ears,  it  not  only  is 
nece.ssary  to  remember  that  these  organs 
should  be  of  good  quality  and  propor¬ 
tionate  in  size  to  the  body  of  the  horse, 
but  that  they  are  sound.  The  ear  of 
“quality”  is  comparatively  .small,  and  is 
covered  with  fine  skin  and  hair.  Long, 
coarse  hair  in  the  ears  denotes  common 
blood,  grossnoss  and  phlegmatic  tempera- 


ha.?  not  temporarily  been  glued  together, 
and  that  there  is  no  discharging  fistula 
at  the  ba.se  of  the  ear,  or  excoriation  of 
the  skin  indicating  the  u.se  of  the  twitch. 

A  white  star,!n  the  center  of  the  fore¬ 
head  is  regarded  as  a  “beauty  spot.”  but 
it  should  bo  natural,  especially  in  a 
purebred  registered  horse,  in  which  it  is  a 
mark  of  identity.  Au  artificial  star  made 
by  the  application  of  a  boiling  hot  jm- 
tato,  boiling  water  or  a  caustic  always  has 
a  patch  of  hald  skin  in  its  center. 

Coming  to  the  region  of  the  eyes  re¬ 
member  that  a  deep  depression  above  the 
eye,  or  supra  orbit,  as  it  technically  is 
termed,  is  most  marked  in  the  old  horse 
and  practically  absent  in  the  young  one, 
the  part  being  filled  with  fat.  To  make  an 
old  horse  appear  younger,  the  “gyp”  horse 
dealer  fills  the  cavity  with  air,  a  trick 
called  “puffing  the  glims.”  The  finger 
detects  this  at  once,  as  a  cracking  .sound 


'Old  Ned”  the  Broncho,  in  One  Family  Nearly  Forty  Years 


ment.  It  i.s  most  (plten  seen  in  the  heavy 
draft:  horse,  and  usually  has  been  removed 
from  the  ears  of  tlie  runner,  trotter,  car¬ 
riage  or  light  work  horse.  If  clipping 
has  Iteen  done  and  it  is  noticed  that  the 
hair  (“feather”)  has  also  been  clipped 
from  the  cannons  and  fetlocks,  depend 
upon  it  that  the  lior.se  is  coarse  and  of 
poor  breeding  for  an  animal  of  light 
breed.  If  the  hair  in  the  ears  is  long 
ami  co.arse,  similar  coar.se  hair  will  he 
found  under  the  jaws,  uikui  the  legs  and 
under  the  belly.  Such  hiiir  is  h’ghly  ob¬ 
jectionable  in  horses  of  light  Itreed,  and 
relatively  so  in  heavj’  draft  horses. 
American  horseman  objecting  to  the  great 
profusion  of  hair  characteristic  of  Sh're 
horses  considered  of  show  type  iln  Eng¬ 
land.  Fine  hair  grows  from  thin,  good 
quality  skin,  and  that  usually  OA'erlie.s 
hone  of  dense  ivoryhke  texture. 

Small  ears  and  small  eyi's  commoulj' 
go  together,  and  such  features  are  ob¬ 
jectionable.  They  once  were  common 
among  the  French  breeds  of  draft  horses, 
but  are  being  bred  away  from,  year  by 
year.  The  ears  should  be  alert,  perfectly 
under  control,  and  d'reeted  at  an  angle 
of  approximately  do  degrees.  Rigid 
ears  denote  deafness  or  jiaralysis  from 
lockjaw.  Restless  ears  may  indicat 
deficieuc.T  of  vision,  exce.ssive  nervousiu'ss 
or  actual  vice.  Ears  laid  hack  make  tlic 
horse  “scowl,”  as  it  is  called,  and  one  is 
warned  to  look  out  for  biting  or  kicking. 

When  buying  a  lior.se  remeiiiher  to 
handle  tlie  ears.  If  the  hor.se  object.?, 
the  reason  may  he  a  prt'vioti.s  attack  of 
“poll  evil,”  disease  of  the  ears,  or  the 
fact  that  a  twitch  has  had  to  ho  jiiit  tipon 
the  ear.s  to  make  shoeing  iiossihle.  'I'lie 
examination  also  will  show  if  the  ears 
are  ke])t  erect  by  mean.?  of  a  silken 
thread  tied  from  one,  base  to  the  otiier. 
or  kept  still  by  means  of  a  leaden  iiellet 
suspended  in  the  ear  by  a  thread  stuck 
to  the  skin  with  sliomnaker’s  wax.  One 
should  also  make  sure  that  a  split  cal¬ 


ls  emitted  on  Jiamlling.  ami  in  addition 
one  will  notice-  that  the  hair  on  the 
temple  of  an  old  horse  has  turne<l  grey, 
while  the  lower  jawlame  feels  sharp  and 
thin,  and  the  Avearing  of  the  grinding 
tables  of  the  teeth  also  tells  the  story  of 
advancing  years. 

In  a  dark  place  the  pujiils  of  sound 
eyes  dilate,  so  lead  the  horse  into  the 
light  and  notice  if  contraction  of  the 
pupils  occurs.  If  it  docs  not,  the  eyes 
are  umsound.  In  blindness  from  paralysis 
of  the  retuia  and  optic  nerves  (amaurosis, 
or  “glass- eye”)  the  pupils  are  permanent¬ 
ly  dilated  and  the  e.A’es  consequently  ap- 
]>ear  unusually  bright  and  iirominent.  al¬ 
though  the  hor.se  is  “stone  blind.”  Such  a 
hor.se  can  look  .squarely  at  the  sun  Avith- 
out  blinking  or  contraction  of  tlu-  pupils, 
Avhereas  a  horse  that  is  almost  entirely 
1)l’ml  scc.s-  a  glimmer  of  light  Avhcii  turned 
to  the  sun,  sIioavs  it  by  looking  u{)Avard, 
Avlier<-upon  the  tricky  didaor  I'cmarks  to 
the  unwary  buyer:  “See  Avliat  strong 
eyes  ill-  has.  He  can  look  right  into  the 
sun.” 

RiMiks  and  articles  on  the  examination 
of  horses  for  soundness  advi.se  that  the 
soundness  of  the  eye  should  ))e  tesli'd  by 
a  threatened  blow  of  the  hand.  If  the 
horse  can  see,  he  flinches  on  noticing  the 
approach  of  the  hand.  othei-Avise  thci-c  is 
no  Avinking  of  the  eyelids.  This-  tost  is 
usele.ss,  if  not  A'ory  gcjirly  done.  A  blind 
horse  Avill  Avink,  if  he  feels  a  column  of 
cold  air  strike  the  eye,  or  if  the  fingcr.s 
touch  one  of  the  long  hairs  projecting 
from  the  skin  under  the  eye.  Look  for 
tlu'se  long  Imirs.  They  are  called  “ten- 
t.-iele.s."  have  special  nei-A-e  endings,  so  arc 
sensitive  and  Avhon  touched  communicate 
(he  message  of  impending  danger  to  the 
hrajii.  and  th(‘  eyelids  instantly  close. 
I'htw  serve  the  s.-ime  pui-jmse  as  the  long 
hairs  or  “feelers”  jirojecting  from  each 
side  of  the  muzzle  of  the  cat.  and  in  the 
horse  also  are  found  in  that  region. 

A.  S.  AI.i:XA.M)i:i{,  Al.  I>.  (' 


SANITATION 

IS  THE  RELIABLE  METHOD 
FOR  PREVENTING 

FOOT  AND 
MOUTH  DISEASE 

HOG  CHOLERA 

AND  OTHER  CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 


You  can  make  all  live-stock 
quarters  sanitary  by  using 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1 

The  Standardized,  Reliable 
Dip  and  Disinfectant 


KRESO  DIP  No.  1  has  been  used  at  tho 
large  state  fairs  in  the  United  Stat^  for 
the  last  ten  years  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
contagious  disease.  It  has  done  it,  and 
KRESO  DIP  No.  1  will  do  the  same  for 
you  on  the  farm. 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1  is  reliable.  It  is 
easy  to  use-  It  is  inexpensive. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


We  Avill  send  you  free  a  booklet  on  tlie 
treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or  pitcli 
mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on  how¬ 
to  build  a  hog  wallow,  which  will  keep 
hogs  clean  and  healthy. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on  how¬ 
to  protect  your  hogs  from  lice-  and  para¬ 
sites  and  disease. 

Write  for  them. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Dept.  Anbnal  Indiisti;y.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


ASSORBINE 

^"^TRAOE  MARK  RE6.aS.PAT.  OFF.' 


Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles. 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts, 
Bruises,  Boot  Chafes.  It  is  a 

SAFE  ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hairand  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 
$2. 00  a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions  and  Book  5  M  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind,  re¬ 
duces  Strains.  Painful,  Knotted,  Swollen  Veins.  Concen- 
crated — only  a  few  drops  required  at  an  application.  Price 
$l  per  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.Fi,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


rnus6 

over 


MINERAL' 

HEAVE^v?^, 
^COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
its  Merits 

•  ENO  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


$3  Package 

guaranioed  to  glva 
aafisfactlon  of 
money  refunded 

$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  ca.^es. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  for  descriptive'  booklet^ 


WAEBAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  PA 
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—or  that  Curb,  Splint,  Ringbona 
or  other  blemish  with  Kendall’a 
Spavin  Treatment.  Mr.  Martens 
of  Shawano,  Wis.,  writes  this  about 

KENDALL’S  Treatment 

haTeb«en  oslng  jour  SpATin  TfAatmont  for 
yearB  for  Bparin  and  Kingbooep  and  would 
not  bo  without  it,  because  It  nerer  foiled.'* 
Lot  UB  send  you  other  lettora.  Qol  • 
tiottloof  Kendall’a  at  onco.  Too  maw 
need  it  anj  day.  Aty  our  drog^istsll 
abottle.  6forl5.  ABlcfor**iroatiM 
ca  tho  IlorBo’^Freo,  or  write  to 
Dr.  B.  I.  Kendall  F<>*t 
Unosburg  Falls,  Ver* 
moot,  D.  8.  A, 


.Wonflerful  Money  Saving  _  „ 

*  Fence  Book.  Over  150  Styles.;  ISCPer  RodUp^ 
Gates-Steel  Posts- Barb  Wire,  '  - 1 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  FREIGHT  PAlO 

AU  heavy  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED  WIKES.  Ue 
per  rod  op.  Got  fre.  Book  and  Sample  to  test, 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.. 
D*pt.  59  -  -  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Watraniedi  toGive^  Saiiafactiott 

Gombauii^s 

Caustic  Balsam 


HastmiMsButNaGompetitors 

A  Safe.  Speofly  aiul  Positive  On  re,  for 
Curb.  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Bingrbone  and  other,  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites. 
Thrush,  Removes  all  Bunches  from 
Horses  or  Cattle. 

A.s  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaliiatile. 

livery  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price 
$1.60  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full 
directions  for  its  uscl^t'Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circulars,  testimonials,  etc.  Address 

i  The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


SWINE 


Large  Berksiiires  at  Highwood; 

l.etter  from  A.  P.  Ooldcamp,  Hanging  Rook,  Ohio: 
'•  27(«  ifig  I  got  of  v<n<.  in  Doc.  will  weii/h  40<)  i>oundK. 
He  is  the  nnest  hop  I  ever  looked  uvon.  The  one,  I 
bought  of  vent  in  June  is  just  as  good  so  you  seel  am 
veil  pleased”  Forty  bred  gilts  lor  sale. 

H.  C.  &  H,  B.  HAePEMPtWa,  .  Box  15,  DUNDEE,  H.  Y. 

Rerkehirea  grown  spring  pigs  of  high  Quality, 
ociaeiiiioe  selected  )>oars  at  farmer’s  price. 

KICHARII  E.  WAIS  .  Eebanon,  N.  J. 

nCDifeUIBCe  for  breeders.  C  weeks  old,  pure  bred, 
DCnitonillCO  «$teach:  either  sex.  Smull  supply. 
CIXtVEROAEE  FARM  -  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

Berkshires  qu  uin 

The  boar,  Majestic  Monarch,  229500,  weight 
407  Ibt.  at  7  months  oi  age,  was  bred  and 
grown  by  us.  When  you  want  the  best  and 
want  them  big,  write  to 

CI4  r'APTFP  WHITGUERN  FARM 

.  n.  1  ^est  chesfer.  Ps. 

March  and  April  BOAR  PIGS 

weighing  from  110  lbs.  to  140  lbs.;  fit  for  service  iii 
N'ovember.  J.  E.  Watson,  Msrbledale,  Conn. 


Fifty-  4  to  S-weeb-oId 

BLUE  RIDGE  STOCK  FARMS, 


Price 
$6 each 
R.  No.  I,  Stroudsburo.  Pa. 


40  REG.  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  40 

ISO  eaoh,  917  pair,  9ii6  trio.  Service  boars  and 
spring  Gilts.  A.  A.  Schofel),  Henveltou,  N.  Y. 

Reetetered  CHESTER  WHITE  »OW  A\  I*  BOAR. 

AddreBB,  EUGENE  T.  BLACK,  6CIO,  NEW  YORK 

REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES 

Sei-viee 

Boars,  Gilts,  Bred  gilts  and  Pigs.  Sati*- faction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Bldgely  Manor  Farm,  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 

FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WE8TVIEW  STOCK  FAUM.R. 
F.  U.  No.  1.  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

“HAMPSHIRES” 

Pige  any  age  ;  bred  gilts  for  fall  farrow. 

Free  circular.  Registered  Guernsey  Bulla 
LOCUST  UWN  FARM,  Bird-b-Hand,  Bor  R,  Pa 

Duroc  Aug.  Pigs,  $22  pair  S.'o.  WeeitsDe  G 

Registered  Durocs 

W,  R.  GEDNEY,  -  - 


»  5  .  O  O 
Shiloh,  Ohio 


niimr.ilorOAuPifro  ^  each;  $15  pair.  Pedigreed, 

uuroc-uerseyrigs  J^^g.  Durocsow8-bre<i-$40-$-.0 

each.  Bred  Collies— $15.  Altavista  Fann,  Darlington,  Md. 

250  PIGS  SHIPPED  C.  0.  D. 

75  CHESTER  WHITES  AND  MEDIUM  YORKSHIRE  CROSS,  7 
weeks  old,  $7.50.  100  BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESTER  WHITES 
CROSS .  7  weeks  old.  $7.50  7S  0. 1.  C .  &  LARGE  YORKSHIRE 
CROSS, $8.  Tliese  Pigs  are  from  Large, Growthy  stock- 
no  hhoats,  id  weeks  oTd,  tl2.  U.  REBtEI^  L*xliiK(«n,  Hu,. 

Daiv  DnUn/iPkiKaa  Sired  by  Or  bred  to  lialf-toii  boars. 
nog.  rOlanQuOinaS  Chelera  immuiicd  by  tbo  double 
ri'cntllieDr.  L  aCWElL.  R.  F.  0.  R*.  2.  tciaWra,  H*UfM  Ca.,  V,. 


RAMS 


Registered!  Haimpshire  Ram  Lambs  from  hm 

ported  sire.  Wf.  W  PORTER,  Geneste  St.  Syracuse,  N.V. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Registered  Kerry  Cattle 

Must  sell  my  small  herd  consisting  of  6  Cows,  1 
Itull.  5  Calves,  All  pure  bred,  beantiful  animula 
in  splendid  ooudltion  Write  for  price,  etc. 

Mrs.  ARNOLB  ROBERTSON,  Hot  Sprbgs,  Va. 


JERSEYS 


RensteredI  Jersey  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

sired  by  Torono  Pogis  'of  Hood  Farm  and  out  of 
high-producing  cows.  Prices  reasonahle.qnallty  con¬ 
sidered.  Wiiriani<  Beiry,  Valley  View  Farm.  De  Lancey,  M.Y. 


Fosterfield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 

F*  R  S  A  L  £ 

cows,  BETFERS  and  CALVES.  Address 
Charles  G.  Fetter, P.O.  fits  173,  Meirrstewn.  Morris  Co..  N. J 


B/>c  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Notes  from  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets 

204  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City 


SKrXKMllF.R  l.‘>,  1017. 

! 

— Nonrh.v  Innmory  nggs  higher.  | 
Qnaht.v  v:iri:il)li>.  Extra  fiiiiey  large  white,  | 
,“»4  to  .o7<‘:  In-iun'i-y  browni,  47c  to  50c;  j 
m'Mi'b.v  giithcrtvl  while,  4‘Je  to  ,50c.  To 
:ivoi(I  los-  from  brt-akjigi',  ii«e  new  cases 
with  Xo.  1  tints'  and  tilh'rs.  Place  excelsior 
on  top  ;ind  liottom  of  case.  Always  can¬ 
dle  your  eggs  iiefore  shipping  and  do  not 
pack  cracked  eggs. 

Rttttkr. — ^fiirket  linn  and  higher.  Rest 
creamery,  4-le  to  45i4c;  prime  to  fancy, 
d.'k’  to  44c;  fancy  Eastern  d.airy,  41e 
to  42c;  Eastern  dairy  in  mixed  pnok- 
;iges,  .*^70  to  40c. 

Lm-i  PomnY.  —  Moderate  receipts 
witli  fair  dem.-ind.  Fowls,  27c  to  2'^<?;  old 
roosters,  17c  to  l^^<-;  eluckens,  27c  to  28c; 
St.-iti'  ducks,  18c  <o  20c;  Long  Island,  22e 
to  24c;  live  mbliit.s,  20c. 

I.ivK  (’.vr.VKS  A.vn  lloosi. — Fancy  calves 
higlier,  17'ic  to  17'*'{>c;  good  to  prime, 
10c  to  17c;  common,  l.‘P4c  to  14*}tc; 
buttiwmilks,  .$0.7.5  to  $10;  yearlings, 
$8.,50  to  .$0.  Live  hogs,  17c  to  I'.P  ic. 

DuK.ssHn  C.vr.VES  a.nu  Dkksskd  Pokk. 
— Ill  liglit  supply.  .Market  llrm.  Fancy 
white-meate<l  calves,  24c  to  25c;  good  to 
prime,  20c  to  24c;  common,  18c  to  10c; 
buttermilks,  1.5c  to  lOc.  Dros.sed  hogs, 
2.2e  to  25c;  roasting  pigs,  2.'ie  to  25e. 

Pkacuks. — In  good  supply  and  lirm. 
Two  car.s-  of  State  Carmans  sold  genei-al- 
ly  40e  to  oOt;  Ti)>-River  ranging  from  -lOc 
to  OOc  per  b.-iskct;  Jersey  Elbertas,  .$1..50 
to  .$2.25;  Pellet  of  Georgia,  .$1.50  to  .$2. 

I’i.rNfS. — lu  liberal  supply  with  fair 
demand.  One  car  of  mixed  sort  sold 
here  this  week  at  25c  per  8-pouud  bas¬ 
ket.  Green  Gage  per  8- pound  basket,  25c 
to  ,20c;  Damson  per  8-pound  basket  .50c; 
Niagara  iter  .S-itouinl,  2.2e  to2.Sc;  ('aniian 
pi'f  8-pouiui,  20c  to  25c. 

Ai’iM.KS,  —  In  light  supply  selling 
promiitly  on  arrival.  Low  grade  fruit  is 
moving  fr<!oly.  Fancy  fruit  wautetl,  and 
high.  Crabapples  in  barrels  from  $7  to 
$10;  in  baskets,  $1  to  $4  each.  Wolf 
River,  .$.‘5  to  $5.  Wealthy  apides,  jier 
barrel,  .$2..50  to  $5.50 ;  Duchess,  .$2..50  to 
$5.25 ;  Gravensteiu,  $.8  to  $0 ;  Maiden 
Pdiish,  .$2. .50  to  $4;  Pippins,  .$,2  to  $.5; 
Greening  per  bushel  basket,  .$2  to  .$o. 

Pkaks. — Claiip’s  Favorite,  fancy,  $4.50 
to  .$0.2.5  per  bitl. ;  in  baskets,  $1..50  to 
.$2.2.5  each.  Avci-age  run  of  Clajip’s  in 
barrels,  .$5.  Partletts,  in  buNhel  ba.skets, 
.$1.75  to  .$2.75 ;  in  barrels,  .$4  to  .$7..50 ; 
Pells,  .$.‘{.50  to  .$.5  barrel;  KielP.u*  south¬ 
ern,  .$1.50  to  .$,2. .50.  Peurre  Clairgeau, 
$5.2.5  to  .$0.2.5 ;  Se<-kel  per  barrel,  $5  to 
.$7  ;  bushel  basket,  .$2  to  $2.,50.  v 

VKGKT.vnr.ES. — Peans,  wax  and  green, 
.$1..50  and  $2  bushtd  ;  eabbage-.$l  t<)  $1.75; 
carrot.s.  barrel,  $1.75  to  .$2.50 ;  celei-y, 
New  York  State,  .$2  to  $4  crate;  cauli¬ 
flower,  Long  Island,  bbl.  $2  to  .$2.50 ; 
cucumliers,  Albany  County,  bbl.,  .$2.50  to 
.$.‘1 ;  75c  to  $1.50  bn.shel ;  Maryland  and 
I'elaware,  50c  to  I,5<-;  egg  plant,  .Tersi'y 
Pox,  50e  to  S5e;  lettuce,  2-doi:eu  crate, 
.50c  to  $2 ;  I.ima  Peans  Jei'sey,  $2  bas¬ 
ket  ;  i)eas»,  Pulfalo,  .50c  to  .$2.25 ;  toma¬ 
toes,  .$1.50  to  .$2..50  crate;  potatoes, 
.lei-sey  Long,  .$2..50  to  $.2 ;  Jersey  Giants, 
bag  $2.65  to  .$.2. 

The  Best  Hog 

The  Duroc  .Tersey  is  the  most  prolitahle 
of  all  brer’ds.  I  am  a  graduate  of  Cornell 
University  College  of  Agriculture  and  I 
raise  hogs  on  a  practical  and  scientific 
basi.s.  I  rai.se  Durocs  exclusively  because 
I  have  found  them  to  pay  best  in  pork 
production  after  having  tried  purebred 
Ibu-kshires,  I'olund  Chinas,  O.  I.  C.’s, 
and  Ilampshires.  I  have  proven  this  to 
my  satisfaction  after  having  carried  on 
accurate  experiments,  keeping  strict  ac¬ 
count  of  every  detail.  On  one  occasion 
I  carried  on  a  very  careful  experiment  to 
find  feed  consumed  for  100  lbs.  gain.  The 
following  figures  were  the  results:  Duroc 
Jersey,  890  Iba ;  Berkshire,  402  lbs. ; 
Poland  China,  414  lbs.;  O.  I.  C.,  421 
lbs.  This  was  in  addition  to  good  rape 
pasture,  the  pigs  being  purebrods  of 
mediocre  bre<‘ding.  I  also  find  the  Duroc 
Jersey  to.  mature  faster  than  any  of  the 
above  breeds.  They  are  more  prolific, 
give  a  loss  percentage  of  runts  and  rustle 
better  on  pasture.  Of  course,  breeders 
of  other  kinds  of  hogs  have  good  and 
sufficient  reasons  for  sticking  to  their 
favorite  breed.s,  but  I  dare  say  few  have 
carried  on  the  tests  that  I  have,  and  still 
f(yw'er  liave  taken  the  pains  that  I  have 
taken  for  iibsolute  aceuracy. 

•New  .Jersey.  .MOKTON  C.  KGU.X. 
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derseys  for  Not  Profits 

You’re  in  the  dairy  business  for 
profit — the  net  profit  that  your 
herd  has  made  you  at  the  end  of 
the  year  will  determine  the  size 
of  your  lank  account.  Jerseys 
yield  the  largest  returns  from  ev¬ 
ery  ounce  of  feed — proved  by  tests 
at  two  great  expositions.  Jersey 
milk  averages  5.3%  butter  fat,  9.1% 
solids  not  fat — highest  of  all  breeds.  Buy  a  Jersey  bull. 

Write  the  breeders  advertised  below  for  prices,  pedigrees,  etc. 

=  The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  330  West  23rd  Street,  New  York  City  = 

I  JERSEYS 

=  ^  lbs.  Butter 

“  Ro;?.  of  Jlei'it  Pi’oduotioa  in  Our  Uerd 

^  Ten  Cows  Average  806  lbs.  Butter 

—  Wo  od'or  young  stock  of  this  high  producing  blood. 

E  YOUNG  BULLS  AND  HEIFERS,  $100  UP 

—  lilood  Kinlnciit  K.'ili-igli,  Itoynl  Majesty,  tiolden 

IZ  Keen  s  IjuI,  etc. 

E  OAKWOOD  FARM,  R.3,  Newburgh,  N.Y. 


I  EUREKA  STOCK  FARM 

—  ■  We  tiro  now  offering  a  Few  Clioico 

=  Registered  Jersey 

=  Cows,  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves 

“  of  Kxllo,  Flying  Fox,  Eminent  xnd  Noble  breeding,  3 

—  Importod  Lincoln  owes,  t-year-oldf,  1  yearling  and  1 
“  cwolnnib.  Chester  Wliitepiga,  lOweekeold.  Write  for 

—  Circular.  EDWARD  WALTER,  Dept.  R,  lee  88,  WctI Chester, Pe. 


MERIDALE 

JERSEYS 

For. Sale:  Five  grandsons 
of  Spermfield  Owl  57088. 
Two  1000-lb.  cows  close  up 
in  their  pedigrees.  Address 

AYER  &  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DINGLETON  FARM 

Newton  Square,  Pennsylvania 

n  av'ing  bought  Ponshin-st  Farms  H.  IS. 
.Icrtcy  herd,  we  offer  the  following  bull: 

i  Lucky  Fern's  Sultan  |  dam  -  G“XXh.,. 

c  u—  _  o.,  eoe-x  B.  M.  474  Ibs.  as  a 


February  22,  1917 
Price  9 1  25.00 


2-year-ol<l. 

A  splendid  fellow. 


Ben  Robyn  Farm 

Woodbury, Long  Island, N.Y. 

.Jersey  bulla  and  bull  calve#  ol'  best  Isbiiul 
and  Amerioaii  breeding,  Pricts.s  moderate. 
Write  for  catalog. 


6$ 


QUALITY 


I'K’ Jerseys 

Z  Animals  from  Register  of  Merit  sli'cs  and 
Z  dam.s,  for  sale.  Address 

E  E.  W.  Mosher  -  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


Brookwood  Farms  I 

BARRYVILLE.  N.  Y.  = 

Jersey  Herds  I 

HERD  HEADED  BY  ^ 

Imported  Golden  Fern’s  Noble,  A.  J.  C.  C.  145762  = 

(Golden  Fern’s  Noble,  P.  4570,  H.  0.)  — 

Grand  Chamnion  Bull  National  Dairy  Show,  — 
Springfield,  Mass.,  1916.  IZ 


iiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiif 


GUERNSEYS 


Persistent  Productioa  is  a  Giaracteristic  of  | 

(he  Breed.  ^  Y*ar  OU  Helf.r  In  N.wYork  prodacd 

In  one  y'lar  712  ii)».  of  butter  f  t  ftn«l  12,1*70  li.'i.  of  Dil.k, 
bevidoH  birth  to  a  vi^^orous  calf  a  uwatb  after 

CV  tba  completioo  of  record. 


Write  for  the 
•♦STOUY  OKTHK 
GUERNSEY  COW.'' 


American  GoeraseY 
Cattle  Club 

J  lap'A  R 

'  /  Ptferboro.  N.  H. 


We  Are  Offering  Lu!  Two  Young  Guernsey  Bulls 

of  tervicable  age.  out  of  high-testing  dams  with 
good  A.  li.  records  hyA.  It.  sires.  Prices  reason- 
aiile.  .Staiinox  Farm,  Last  llolliston.  Mass. 


BelleAltpCuernseys 

Rogistered  roasoimhlo  inice.s.  M.  II. 
McCallum,  Mgr.  Belle  Alto  Farm,  Wernersville,  Pa. 


HOLSTEINS 


Regislered  Holstein  Heifer g“htncariy  wiatra^^^^ 

lit  to  Khow.  Silvil  l>v  Tidy  AM.^-koik  Piince  Jewel. 
Prke,  f  100.00.  Gk4>.  K.  Howell,  spruce  Feriti,  IIOWELLS,  N.Y. 


Hi;li  Grade  HOLSTEIN  CUyES 

to  #30.  Ship  anywhere.  Pnrebi'ed  rcgistcrerl  Hol- 
sleins,  ail  ages.  F.  II.  WOOD,  Cortlaud,  N.Y, 


Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  wntlflir 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Cliittenango.N.'r. 


Holstein  Bell  Bergeins  £»“  SX'  fc.®','.?;! 

bs.  milk.  S.  II.  Ueist,  Center  Square,  Fenna, 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

inn  cows.  They  ai-e  good  size  and  large 

1 UU  producers. 

0  11  ~  Frtwh  and  nearby  springers.  Grade  Heifer 
w  U  calves,  llegistoro,!  heifer  calves  and  Regist¬ 
ered  bull  calves.  Also  sorvieo  bulls  all  ages.  If  you 
want  the  best  we  can  please  you. 

WEBSTER  &  WADSWORTH 

Dept.  Y  Cortland.  N.  V. 

Phone  Id-F-S  Phone  43.F-2  McCraw 

Spot  Farm  Holsteins 

«1S  to  320 
for  HIGH  GRADE  CALVES 

[either  sex.  Expicss  paid  In 
[lots  of  0,  40  lai'ge  high  grade 
[and  i2  registered  Ilidstcln 
cows  due  in  Aucti.st  and  Sep¬ 
tember.  36  registered  heifers, 
1  to  a  yeaj-s  old.  40  liigli  grade 
heifers  and  registered  bulls. 

J.C.  REAGAN.TulIy.N.Y. 


I  ;;  HOLSTEINS 


Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 


9(1  n  ‘-‘■'‘fra  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked  cows. 
tUU  A  numl>cr  are  reeenily  fresh  and  others  due  t» 
fre.shen  soon.  Tle.ty  are  heavy  producers  and  will 
pleH.“o  you. 


4  lift  Ifii  go,  well  bred  two  and  three  year  old  heifers 
lUU  bred  to  good  registered  IT.  F.  bulls.  AM  stoi-k  sold 
with  a  full  guarantee.  Special  price  on  oar  load  lots. 


F.  P.  SAUNDERS  S  SON  Springdale  Farms,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Phone  110  or  llTil  11 


Maple  Lawn  Holsteins 

;t0()  Registered  and  High  (trade  Holsteins.  .'iO 
Holstein  heifers,  1  weeu  to  1  jear  of  age.  A.  R. 
O.  cows  and  heifers  in  calf  to  Ornist)y  June 
King,  at  reasonable  prices. 


C-  W.  ELLIS.  Jr. 

Maple  Lawn  Farm  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


• 

•  • 

AYRSHIRES 

* 

•  • 

‘Just  COWS"  won’t  do  NOW, 

Producing  herds  are  essential  for  the  Dairy¬ 
man  or  Farmer  who  MUST  have  a  profit. 
Under  these  conditions — 

THE  AYRSHIRE 

isfast  becoming  the  popular  breed  where  men 
think  in  terms  of  Production  and  Profit  in¬ 
stead  of  mere  cenvj.  For  information  and  list 
of  breeders,  address — 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 

C.  M.  Winslow,  Sec’y.  21  Park  St.,  Brandon.  Vt 


SOUTH  FARM 

AYRSHIRES 

300  Head — 75  Animali  Imported  from  Scotland. 
143  Cowl  Have  Qualified  for  Advanced  Regittry. 
MALES  AND  FEMALES  FOR  SALE 
SOUTH  FARM,  WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO 


C'Ac  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Concrete  for  Barn  Floors 

A  well-built  concrete  floor  in  your  cow-barn  will  never  cost  a 
cent  for  repairs.  It’s  permanent.  It’s  sanitar}’.  It’s  clean.  It 
saves  manure — and  that  means  saving  money  and  trouble.  It’s 
fire-proof — the  very  cheapest  and  surest  protection  against  loss. 
You  can  build  it  yourself  with  ordinary  tools  and  your  farm 
help.  Five  stalls  can  be  built  with  about  30  bags  of  Atlas  Portland 
Cement,  60  cubic  feet  of  sand  and  1 20  cubic  feet  of  crushed  stone 
or  gravel. 

How  to  build  a  cow-barn  floor 

Excavate  and  fill  to  get  a  solid  founda-  top  witha  template.  Slope  tlie  floor  i  inch 
tion.  ISuild  the  manger  first.  Set  the  between  the  manger  and  gutter  and  pour 
stanchions  in  place  and  pour  the  concrete —  the  concrete  of  the  same  mixture  5  inches 
I  part  Atlas  Cement,  a  parts  sand,  4  parts  thick.  Use  the  same  mixture  of  concrete 
crushed  stone  or  gravel.  Curve  the  manger  for  the  gutter. 

Get  this  free  book  on  construction 

Our  free  book,  “Concrete  for  the  Fann,”  gives  the  complete 
instructions  for  building  concrete  floors,  walls,  foundations  and 
other  farm  improvements.  It  contains  several  excellent  barn  plans. 
Get  this  book  from  your  Atlas  dealer  or  mail  us  the  coupon  below. 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

Menihers  of  ihe  Portland  Cement  Association, 

New  York  Chicago  Phila.  lioston  St.  Louis  Minneapolis  Des  Moines  Dayton  Savannah 


% 


flsa 
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The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co.,  30  Broad  Street,  New  York,  or  Com  Exchange  Bank  Building,  Chicago. 
Send  free  Atlas  farm  book.  I  expect  to  build  a _ _ 

Name  and  Address _  —  — ^ - 


Altering  Size  of  Chimney 

I  h.avc  a  chimney  that  needs  a  new  top. 
The  dimensions  inside  from  the  roof  up 
are  22x8^4  inches.  Would  it  be  practical 
to  make  it  smaller,  say  20x6  inches? 
The  chimney  has  two  flues,  six  inches 
square,  leading  into  one  opening.  How 
small  dimensions  would  you  advise  for  a 
top  with  two  flues  of  given  size?  J.  n. 

Piperville,  I’a. 

To  get  the  host  results  a  chimney 
should  be  lined  with  tile.  This  gives  a 
smooth,  airtight  interior  and  the  size  in 
which  they  can  he  readily  obtained  will 
often  govern  the  size  to  which  the  chim¬ 
ney  is  built.  In  the  case  mentioned  by 
.T.  H.,  if  there  arc  only  two  flues,  each 
six  inches  square  in  cross  section  leading 
up  to  the  top,  it  is  probable  that  a  top 
with  an  inside  cross  section  of  0x20 
inches  would  be  amplfi  in  size,  as  this 
provides  a  much  larger  opening  than  the 
combined  areas  of  tlie  two  flues. 

The  function  of  a  chimney  is  to  carry 
off  the  waste  gases  from  a  stove  or  fur¬ 
nace  and  cause  fresh  air  or  oxygen  to  he 
introduced  to  the  fire  to  support  combus¬ 
tion.  To  work  at  its  best  it  should  he 
laid  up  from  a  good  foundation  in  the 
Cfdlar  to  a  point  well  above  the  highest 
part  of  the  roof  in  as  straight  a  line  as 
pctssihly.  Practically  the  only  force  tend¬ 
ing  to  create  an  upward  draft  in  a  chim¬ 
ney  is  the  difference  in  weight  of  the  heat¬ 
ed  air  contained  in  it  and  the  weight  of 
the  cooler  outside  air,  the  heat  expanding 
the  air  and  of  course  making  it  lighter. 
For  this  reason  the  chimney  should  he 
thick  enough  to  prevent  the  heat  from 
escaping,  and  the  inside  should  be  as 
straight  and  smooth  as  possible,  so  that 
the  current  of  air  flowing  upward  is  hin¬ 
dered  no  more  than  necessary.  A  round 
inside  cross  section  is  better  than  a 
square  or  oldoug  one,  as  it  i>resents  less 
wall  surface  to  cause  friction  and  .to  car¬ 
ry  off  heat  from  the  inclostKl  gases.  When 
the  flow  is  hindered  too  miich  .a  conden¬ 
sation  takes  place  in  the  chimney,  the 
product  of  the  condensation  dripping  back 
into  the  rooms  below  and  causing  consid¬ 
erable  damage.  B.  il.  s. 


Invest  in  One  of  These! 

W. 


TIEN  corn 
was  selling 
for  50  cents  a 
bushel,  one  of  our 
dealers  made  this 
offer  to  a  skepti¬ 
cal  farmer:  “Use 
this  manure  spread¬ 
er  to  top-dress  20  acres  of  your  40-acre  corn  field, 
putting  on  eight  loads  to  the  acre.  Leave  the  other 
20  unmanured  as  you  meant  to  do  with  the  whole 
40.  I  will  take  the  difference  in  the  3'ield  between 
the  two  20’s  for  the  spreader.”  The  fanner  agreed, 
thinking  to  get  his  spreader  at  a  low  price. 

The  20, on  which  he  used  the. machine  produced 
512  bushels  more  than  the  other  20.  He  paid  the 
dealer  $256.00  for  the  spreader  —  a  great  deal  more 
than  its  present  selling  price.  Toda}’,  higher  prices 
would  make  that  difference  about  three  times 
$256.00! 

You  simply  cannot  afford  to  he  without  a  spreader  when  it 
will  pay  for  itself  like  that.  Hand  spreading  is  out  of  the 
question.  You  want  the  manure  pulverized  and  spread 
evenly,  not  dumped  out  in  big  lumps  unevenly. 

Now  that  we  have  added  the  New  No.  8  Spiral  Wide 
Spreader  to  the  Low  Corn  King  and  Low  Cioverleaf  lines,  we 
are  in  a  position  to  suit  any  farmer.  The  No.  8  uiacliiues  are 
for  the  average  small  farm,  very  light  draft,  narrow  boxes, 
spiral  wide  spread  (regular).  Our  big  No.  6  machines — Cora 
King,  Cioverleaf  and  20th  Century  —  are  “whales  for  work”, 
easy  handling  and  loading,  steel  construction,  light  draft. 
With  the  No.  6  spreaders  you  may  have  the  efficient  disk 
wide  spread  (regular)  or  the  new  spiral  wide  spread  (special). 

Here  is  a  spreader  for  every  farm.  This  year,  of  all  years, 
you  need  one.  Write  us  .for  full  information. 

International  Earveater  Company  of  America 

(lacorporated) 

CHICAGO  V  USA 

Champion  Deering  McCormick  Milwaukee  Osborne 


Papering  Whitewashed  Wall 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  keep  paper  on 
.a  Avail  that  has  lieeu  whiteAvashed?  It 
stays  on  a  while  and  then  peels  off.  A. 

A’irgiiiia. 

First  is  the  climate,  sometimes  very 
damp  aud  foggy,  and  I  believe  I  am  safe 
in  saying  that  a  Virginia  fog  Avill  pene¬ 
trate  quite  deep,  aud  moisten  paper  on 
the  AA'all  so  that  it  Avill  destroy  any  ordi¬ 
nary  paste.  IIoAvever,  if  I  Avero  going  to 
l)apor  the  room  referred  to  I  AA’ould  first 
use  a  whitewash  brush  with  soft  Avater 
(rain  water)  to  soften  the  AvhiteAvash, 
a  no  then  scrape  the  whiteAvash  off  Avith 
a  Avail  scraper.  After  that  Avas  done  I 
Avould  dissolve  a  iionnd  of  rosin  in  a 
quart  of  linseed  oil.  With .  this  for  a 
size  I  Avoiild  spread  it  over  the  entire 
plaster,  then  wait  a  couple  of  days  and 
put  on  the  Avail  paper,  using  about  two 
quarts  of  Avheat  flt>ur  and  tAA’o  ounces  of 
alum  for  the  paste.  Make  the  paste  as 
usual,  and  while  it  is  still  boiling  hot  add 
the  pnlA’erized  alum,  stirring  the  paste 
while  the  alum  is  dissolving,  Avhieli  will 
take  about  two  minutes.  Set  the  paste 
one  side  until  cold.  The  paste  made  as 
above,  if  used  hot,  Avill  spot  the  paper. 
To  get  the  best  results  use  a  lining  paper 
next  the  plaster ;  any  odd  rolls  that  are 
loAV-priced  will  do ;  then  put  the  paper 
to  finish  over  that.  If  directions  are  fol- 
loAved  results  will  he  satisfactory. 

M.  n.  D. 


ien  you  ‘write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  -you’ll  get  a 
ck  reply  and  a  **square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Out-door  Storage  of  Potatoes 

If  one  wishes  to  stoi*e  until  June  or 
July  it  is  best  to  dig  and  remove  potatoes 
to  an  unused  piece  of  laud,  as  pasture 
or  meadow.  Then  they  will  not  be  in  the 
way  of  puttiug  in  the  next  Spring’s  crop. 
Select  a  dry  piece  of  land  A\dth  a  slope. 
Kemove  the  sod  in  a  circle  eight  or  more 
feet  to  accommodate  the  mimher  of  bushels 
you  wish  to  bury.  Begm  piling  the  pota¬ 
toes  in  the  center  of  the  ring  in  a  conical 
form.  Pile  them  high  enough  so  that 
your  I’ye  straw  will  reach  to  the  top  of 
the  pile  aud  fold  over  a  little.  Put  th» 
straw  on  from  three  to  five  inches  thick, 


■having  the  butts  of  the  straw  exteml 
down  to  the  base  of  the  circle.  Then 
coA-er  with  three  or  four  inches  of  sods 
and  dirt.  Take  most  of  the  earth  for  the 
covenng  from  the  lo-wer  side,  so  when 
drained  there  Avill  not  be  a  hole  to  catch 
the  water.  Let  them  remain  in  this  con¬ 
dition  until  the  earth  begins  to  freeze, 
then  coA'er  with  any  kind  of  straw  or 
leaves  four  or  five  inches  thick,  and  four 
or  five  inches  of  earth,  everj'  time  leaving 
your  drain  open.  If  the  potatoes  are 
dug  and  stored  before  the  middle  of  Oc¬ 
tober  they  should  be  coA*ered  AA’ith  limbs 
of  trees  cut  early  in  September,  so  the 
le.Mves  will  adhere  to  them.  If  j'ou  .are 
in  a  section  where  the  snow  blows  off, 
cover  AA-ith  horse  manure  after  the  ground 
freezes.  If  it  is  desired  to  hold  these 
potatoes  in  a  first-class  condition  until 
.Tune  or  July,  place  four  posts  and  nail 
ou  hoards,  fill  with  ice  and  snow,  coA'er 
with  saAA-dust,  cut  haj-,  leaves  aud  horse 
manure.  If  one  is  willing  to  do  this 
fahiir  it  will  preserA^e  the  potatoes  bet¬ 
tor  than  any  other  method. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  T.  D.  T.  eastjian. 


Storing  Vegetables  in  Idaho 

On  page  JK)3  E.  I..  A.  wishes  to  knoAv 
hoAV  to  store  Winter  vegetables.  Tlie 
Avarm  cellar  would  be  .all  right  for  the 
sfiuash  if  it  can  also  have  some  air.  Do 
not  put  them  on  top  of  one  another,  and 
turn  them  over  once  in  a  Avliile.  Of 
course,  they  should  not  lx*  kept  where  it 
is  vei-y  warm,  but  sqtiash  requ.u'es  to  he 
kept  di-y  and  from  frost.  The  other 
vegetables  need  different  ti'eatment. 
If  the  room  farthest  from  the 
furnace  in  the  cellar  has  an  earth  floor, 
one  might  buiy  them  to  keep  them  h*om 
drying  and  withering  and  thereby  wast¬ 
ing.  ^  Our  way,  though,  is  to  bury  them 
outside,  and  we  have  been  very  success¬ 
ful  for  several  years  in  burying  pota¬ 
toes  and  carrots.  We  select  a  spot  of 
ground  where  the  water  will  not  stand 
or  AAash  when  it  rains  and  scrape  it 
Avith,  say  a  hoc  or  a  shovel,  .so  it  will 
be  hollowed  out  a  little.  We  do  not  dig 
a  pit.  Then  put  potatoes,  carrots  or 
turnips  fin  this,  and  cover  with  straAv 
and  then  with  earth,  just  enough  earth 
at  first  to  turn  the  frost,  as  we  bury  them 
early  in  the  Fall  s<K)n  after  digging.  Be¬ 
fore  freezing  put  on  more  earth,  and 
you  must  know  how  deep  it  usually 
freezes  in  your  State,  and  cover  them 
a  little  deeper  than  that.  The  men 
folks  do  this,  but  I  knoAV  about  Iioav  they 
do  it  and  I  know  how  fine  the  vegetables* 
are  when  they  come  out  of  this  earth 
nest.  It  is  so  like  their  natural  place 
that  they  are  scarcely  different  from 
what  they  were  when  first  dug  in  the 
Fall. 

I  alAAuiys  think  cabbage  tastes  better 
after  it  has  been  frostt'd,  and  I  don’t 
believe  it  needs  to  be  kept  in  frostproof 
i  h*iee  in  Winter.  We  bm*y  them  heads 
i'.(  wn  much  the  same  as  potatoes,  but 
they  need  not  bo  so  deep.  Onions  we 
keep  boxes  or  orates  in  a  cold,  airy 
])laee.  If  they  freeze,  don’t  be  scared. 
A  light  freeze  doesn’t  hurt  them ;  but 
fit  is  not  best  for  them  to  freeze  and 
thaw  by  turns.  c.  Q. 


Ownership  of  Dog 

About  two  years  ^go  a  dog  sti-yed  to 
mv  place.  He  was  taken  in  and  cared  for 
till  he  should  be  claimed  or  advertised. 
No  word  ever  coming  as  to  his  owner,  he 
Avas  kept  and  his  tax  paid,  and  has  be¬ 
come  a .  pet  about  the  farm.  Now  a 
stranger  comes  along,  sees  the  dog  and 
lays  claim.  If  he  can  prove  that  he  once 
owned  him  can  he  take  the  dog  by  law, 
and  if  so,  what  can  I  claim  for  his  care 
and  keep  for  two  years?  J.  ii.  P. 

New  York. 

Of  course,  if  this  dog  belongs  to  the 
stranger  and  he  can  prove  property  he 
can  take  the  animal  after  paying  f ac¬ 
costs.  We  would  not  ^dve  the  dog  up  if 
Ave  wanted  to  keep  him  without  the 
strongest  kind  of  evidence  that  the  dog 
belongs  to  this  man,  and  it  will  be  difli- 
cult  for  him  to  prove  that  be  OAvns  the 
dog  without  witnesses. 

The  price  for  boarding  dogs  runs  all 
the  way  from  $1  a  Aveek  up  to  $3  or  SI 
for  the  more  expensive  animals,  and . 
course,  if  you  charged  any  such  price  as 
this  for  two  years  yon  would  have  many 
times  the  value  of  the  dog.  It  Avould  be 
impossible  for  us  to  figure  what  the  care 
of  this  dog'  is  worth.  We  know  of  one 
case  where  a  pedigree  dog  Avas  kept  for 
about  four  months  and  the  owner  was 
sued  for  $70  for  board  and  care  of  the 
dog.  Of  course,  no  such  chai“ge  Aveuld  be 
considered  in  such  a  case  as  you  mention 
• — probably  $15  would  be  a  fair  charge. 


“Are  yon  economizing  at  your  bouse?” 
“No.  We’re  simply  eating  less  for  the 
same  money,”— Toronto  Sun. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Cnrrent  prices  and  news  at  New  York  and 
other  places  noted. 

XBTV  YOKK,  SKPTEMBEIl  13,  1917. 

BUTTER. 

Prices  have  advanced  one  cent,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  firm  all  aronnd.  Packing  .stock  is  in  g<xid 
demand. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  ttb® 

Good  to  Choice  .  12  %  44 

Lower  Grades .  od  @  4U 

Dairy,  beat .  43  ®  44 

Common  to  Good . 36  @  41 

City  made .  33  ®  38 

Packing  Stock .  35  ®  37. 

Process  .  38  @  42 


Elgin,  Ill.,  bntter  market,  42  cents. 
CHEESE. 

Interior  markets  are  hifsncr,  and  bu.siness  of 
small  volume  is  being  done  here  at  about  one- 
half  cent  iidvaneo. 


Whole  Milk,  fancy  .  25  ®  2514 

Good  to  choice .  23  ®  34 

Lower  grades .  Ill  @  23 

Skims,  best.  . . . .  ISkj®  Ult^ 

Fair  to  good  . .  ...  11  ®  15 

Watertown,  N.  Y .  23  @  24 

Utica,  N.  Y .  nH®  24 

Plymouth,  Wis .  24  ®  25 


EGGS. 

The  shortage  of  high  grades  of  nearby  fancy 
continues  and  prices  are  2  to  3  cents  higher. 
Gathered  stock  is  selling  well  wlien  of  fairly  de¬ 
pendable  ipiality.  14torago  eggs  are  moving  out 
quite  freely  and  are  a  better  bargain  for  some 
classes  of  buyer.s  than  the  fresh  gathered. 


White,  choice  to  fancy .  .57  @  5.8 

Medium  to  good . 50  ®  55 

Mixed  colors,  best .  4li  ®  50 

Common  to  good . 40  ®  46 

Gathered,  best .  52  ®  54 

Medium  to  good  . .  35  @  4(1 

Lower  grades .  28  @  32 

Storage,  best .  42  ®  43 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Broilers,  lb .  27  @  28 

Spring  Ducks,  lb . ? .  23  @  26 

Fowls  .  25  @  28 

Roosters  .  17  ®  18 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  best  lb . 

Common  to  good  . . 

Obicketis  choice  broilers,  lb . 

Roasters  . 

Fowls . . . . . 

Roosters . 

Spring  Ducks . 

Squabs,  doz . 

LITE  STOCK. 


Native  Steers .  8  f>0  @15  25 

Bulls .  6  UO  ®  9  00 

Cows  .  4  50  @8  50 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 15  00  @17  50 

Culls .  8  00  @12  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs . COO  @1125 

Lambs  . . . ...16  00  @19  00 


Hogs . 18  00  @19  00 
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WOOL 

Business  is  only  moderate,  but  market  gen¬ 
erally  steady.  Heeent  sales  at  Boston  liavi'  been: 
New  York  and  Michigan  fine  nnwa.slicd, 
half  blood,  75;  three-eiglulis  blood,  Ohio 

and  Pennsylvania  h.alf  blood  combitig,  T'i'i'g77. 

FRUITS. 

Demand  for  peaches  is  quite  active,  but  prices 
c.ntinui'  low  except  on  extra  fine  fruit.  The 
weatlier  lias  been  favorable  for  peach  market¬ 
ing,  so  that  there  has  been  less  loss  from  soft 
or  spoiled  peaclies  than  freqtiently  occurs.  ,Vr- 
rirals  of  apples  are  light,  and  sound  hand-picked 
Sitrayed  fruit  is  bringing  high  prices.  Keijeijits 
of  pears  are  conslderalily  larger  but  demand 
gooil,  upwards  of  •1'7  a  barrel  being  received  for 
good  to  choice  standard  varieties.  Grapes  are 
in  much  larger  supply,  but  selling  only  fairly 
well.  The  Vinifera  varieties  from  the  West 
are  selling  quite  low  and  taking  the  place  of 
the  early  Eastern  Graites  with  many  buyers.  ,V 
little  later  when  our  Concords  and  Niagaras  ar¬ 
rive  in  thoroughly  ripe  condition  they  will  at¬ 
tract  part  of  the  trade  now  using  Western 
stock.  Plums  have  been  doing  a  little  better, 
8-lb.  baskets  wholesaling  from  50  cents  down. 


Apples,  Wealthy,  bbl .  3  50  ®  6  50 

Oldenburg  .  3  UO  ®  6  00 

Common  Summer  sorts  .  2  00  @  3  00 

Drops  and  Culls,  bu.  . .  75  ®  1  00 

Crabapples,  bbl .  4  00  ®1U  00 

blackberries,  qt .  12  ®  18 

Huckleberries,  qt .  15  @  20 

Muskmelons,  bu .  100  @2  50 

Watermelons,  100  . 10  00  @20  00 

Peaches,  State,  16  qt.  bkt, .  45  ®  85 

Jersey,  crate . 1  60  ®  2  25 

Nearby,  16-qt.  bkt, .  40  @  90 

Grapes,  41b.  bkt .  10  ®  11 

Raspberries,  red,  pint .  8  ®  11 

Pears,  Seckel,  bbl .  6  50  @  7  00 

Kiefler,  bbl .  3  00  @  4  50 

Bartlett,  bbl .  4  CO  ®  7  00 

Clapp’s  Favorite,  bbl .  4  60  @  6  50 

Plums,  81b.  bkt . 20  (a>  50 


VEGETABLES. 

The  receipts  of  potatoes  are  llglit  and  prices 
higher  on  the  better  grades  of  round,  wlilelt  are 
preferred  by  liotels,  because  of  their  convenien<’6 
in  paring  and  serving.  Onions  doing  better. 
Cabbage  a  trifie  higher.  Sweet  corn  very  low. 
Choice  tomatoes  scarce  and  bringing  exceptional 
prices;  the  common  run  of  stock  is  low. 


Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl .  3  50  @  3  75 

Maine,  180  lbs .  3  25  @  3  50 

Jersey .  2  50  @  3  50 

Sweat  Potatoes,  bbl .  3  00  @  5  00 

Beets,  bbl .  1  50  @  2  60 

Carrots,  bbl .  1  60  ®  2  50 

Cabbage,  bbl .  75  ®  1  25 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  50  ®  1  50 

Onions,  Oranvo  Co.,  ICOlb  bag  .  2  00  @  2  50 

Nearby,  bu . . .  1  00  @  2  00 

Peppers,  bbl . 2  DO  €>  3  75 

String  Beans  bn .  50  @150 

Turnips,  bbl .  1  OO  @  1  25 

Squasb,  bbl .  75  (§i  1  50 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  .50  @  85 

Peas,  bu .  60  ®  2  25 

Tomatoes.  Mi-bu.  bkt .  75  @  1  25 

Nearby,  3  pk.  box  .  1  00  @  2  50 

Horseradish,  100  lbs .  4  00  @  9  00 

Lima  Beans,  bu .  1  00  @  1  50 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1  00  @  1  75 

Sweet  Corn,  nearby,  100  .  75  @  1  75 

Pickles,  bbl .  1  60  @  2  50 

Okra,  bu .  1  50  @  3  00 

Cauliflower,  bbl .  1  60  @  3  50 

Celery,  .doz .  25  @  60 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 13  25  @14  25 

Pea . 12  76  @13  50 

Medium . 12  75  @18  50 

White  Kidney . 13  00  @14  00 

Bed  Kidney . 1100  @1175 

bima,  California . 12  00  @13  00 

HAT  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Tlmotby,  No.  1.  ton  .  23  50  @24  00 

No.  2 . 22  00  @23  00 

No.  3  . 18  00  @20  00 

Clover  mixed . . . 15  00  @20  00 

Straw.  Rye, . 16  00  @'0  00 


GRAIN. 


Wheat.  No.  2.  red,  .  2  27  @228 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  busb .  2  30  @2  32 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  68  @  69 

Bye,  free  from  onion . . .  1  85  @192 


RETAIL  PBICE.S  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  higliest  or  lowest  prices 
noted  here,  but  represent  produce  of  good  qual¬ 
ity  and  the  buying  opportunities  of  at  least  half 


of  New  York’s  population: 

Butter — Prints  .  49((?  ."0 

Tub  .  4.8®)  46 

Cheese  .  .qotfil  3." 

Eggs — Best  nearlty  .  60(®  6,') 

Good  to  clioiee  gatliered .  4.5((t!  .'l.^ 

Peaehes,  ltl-([r.  basket  .  7.5((i'1.00 

I’otatoes,  11) .  3®!  4 

Corn,  dozen  .  2."(@  3') 

G.abbage,  head  .  difi)  10 

Fowls,  lb .  2A((fi  30 

Chickens,  lb .  SOib;  3.’> 


RECEIPTS  AT  NE'Vr  YORK  DF 
ENUIN(;  .SEPTEMBER 

RINC;  5\'EEK 
12. 

Butter.  ll)s . 

Dressed  Poultry,  pgs . /. . . 

Live  Poultry,  crates . 

Cotton,  I'ules  . 

.  8.983 

.  32.()72 

Ai)i)les,  bl)ls . 

Lemons,  Iixs . 

.  2.389 

Onions,  sks . 

Potatoes,  liliis . 

.  .58.262 

Corn,  Inish . 

Hav,  tons  . 

.  4.193 

Oats,  bus!) . 

Rye,  busli . 

M'lieat,  lui.sli . 

Rosin,  1)l)ls . 

.  81.2.50 

.  805,400 

.  24.053 

$Iits.  'riirn.,  i.lils . 

PHILADELPHIA  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

P.rT'IKi!. 

Demand  gmpd  and  prices  liiglier.  Prints,  .50(5 
.51 ;  tuli,  dlto’d". 

EGGS. 

Market  very  firm.  Best  nearby,  40'5'50;  gath¬ 
ered,  42(q4.5.  ' 

LIVE  POULTUy. 

Good  demand  for  ('110101;  fowls;  elilckeng  dull. 
Fowls,  2.5(ff!28;  chiekens,  2.5({r2!);  roosters,  18(5 
10;  ducks,  18''521;  pigeons,  pair,  20^25. 

DBE.8SED  POT'LTRY. 

Market  firm  on  both  fowls  and  chiekens. 
Fowls,  26(5'.S0;  cliickons.  2S(fiSC,;  ducks,  22(®23; 
squalls,  doz.,  .82..oO((T  .'S.'i.oO. 

FRUITS. 

•Vpplo  market  firm.  Peaclies  in  good  demand. 
.Viiples.  hid.,  .82..50(5!f-5.5O;  ''s-bkt.,  40f(i'$l; 

peaches,  crate,  7.7(S'.$1..50;  lil-qf.  bkt.,  .50(»8.5; 
pears,  bu.,  .«1..50(//sf2.2.">;  grapes,  3-lb.  bkt.,  9 
(fi  14. 

VKGE'I'ABLEft. 

High  grade  potatoes  firm.  Onions  dull.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  iild.,  i«2.2.5((r.$3.7.5;  sweets,  '^n-bkt.,  .$1© 
$1.2.5;  onions,  %-bkt.,  90((($1. 

HAT  AND  S'I  Tt.VW. 

Timothy  sean'e.  Medium  grades  doing  bet¬ 
ter.  .Vo.  1  'I’imotliy.  $21;  No.  2,  .$18..5<)@$19; 
No.  3,  .$ir)..5()(f;;$l(!..5d;  clover,  mixed,  .$16.,50((J) 
$18. .50.  Rye  straw,  .$12.o()(5$13..50. 


AILING  ANIMALS 


Breachy  Horse 

We  have  a  000-lb.  liijrse  obout  It 
years  old,  Avliicb  btis  grown  very  skill¬ 
ful  in  jumpiug  out  of  his  pastuiT,  over 
bars  four  rails  high  ito  :iu  adjoining 
corufield,  the  pa.stui-o  being  partly 
rough  wood  htt.  (’ould  you  tell  us  bow 
we  could  bobble  him  to  prevent  bis 
jumping  or  crawding  through?  E.  D.  L. 

Xew  York.  ^ 

We  .should  advi.se  you  to  try  ;i  dif¬ 
ferent  plan  from  bitbliling.  Ptii'tuilly 
blindfold  the  lioi-.se  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
light  leather  or  beav.v  canviis  attached 
to  the  brow  band  of  .a  halter  and  so 
fitted  tbiit  it  w’ill  hang  over  the  fore¬ 
head  and  eyes  in  such  a  way  so  an  to 
prevent  the  hor.se  from  seeing  to  jump, 
but  not  prevent  him  from  seeing  to 
graze.  Hbobles  are  somewlnit  dangerous, 
but  they  may  be  experimented  with  if 
our  plan  doe.sn’t  work.  You  can  buy 
suitable  bobbles  from  your  harness 
maker  Please  report  later  if  the  blind¬ 
er  prevented  jumping  fences.  A.  s.  a. 


Precocious  Development  of  Udder 

A  young  cow  5vithout  calf  is  two  ye.qrs 
old,  and  seems  to  be  developing  an  udder. 
Can  such  an  animal  be  milked,  and,  if 
so,  will  it  in  any  5vay  impair  the  health? 

New’  Jersey.  E.  o. 

Case.s  are  on  record  5vhere  milk  has 
developed  in  the  udder  of  an  unbred 
heifer.  In  mo.st  of  these  sucking  of  the 
udder  by  a  calf  is  the  cause.  Milk  may 
be  removed  and  used  if  in  profitable 
quantity.  Without  an  examination  we 
cannot  advi.se  as  to  the  condition  present 
in  your  heifer.  Ask  some  experienc’ed 
veterinarian  or  dairyman  t<)  make  the 
examination.  It  .should  be  I’cmenibered 
that  enlargement  of  the  mammary  glands 
giving  the  appearance  of  lactation  may 
be  due  to  tubercular  tumor.s,  so  that  the 
examination  by  an  o.xpert  is  the  more 
necessary.  a  s,  a. 


Worms 

T  ha^'e  a  sucking  colt  infested  with 
jvorms.  A  four-year  old  mjire  is  simi¬ 
larly  troubled.  Can  you  advi.'-e  some¬ 
thing  to  clean  out  these  Avorms  entii-ely? 

New  York.  f.  r.  h.' 

In  feed  twice  daily  for  a  wco-k  give  the 
mare  one  tablespoonful  of  a  mixrure  of 
equal  quantities  by  weight  of  wilt,  sul¬ 
phur  and  dried  sulphate  of  iron  (cop¬ 
peras),  then  stop  for  10  days  and  then 
repeat  the  treatment.  Oive  the  foal  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  the  same  mixture  twice 
a  day  for  a^  week  and  twice  in  a  Aveek 
rectal  injection  of  one  quart  of  soapy 
Avarm  Avatei-.  I'lie  ine<li<-ine  kills  the 
AA-orms  and  they  are  digc.stcd  in  the  in¬ 
testines,  so  do  not  look  for  them  in  the 
manure.  a.  s.  a. 


THIS  MONEY  MAKING  KEROSENE  ENGINE 

IS  ALSO  A  UBOR  SAVER 


The  HEAA’I-DUTI  is  the  master  engine.  It  is  an  engine  that  absolutely  surpasses  anything  now  built  In 
simplicity,  durability,  and  elliciency.  AVe  can  give  you  a  ga.solluo  (engine  lor  a  kerosene  engine.  The 
kerosene  engine  burns  kerosene  successfully  and  it  operates  on  gasoline  Just  as  well  or  better  than  the 
gasoline  engine.  Wo  give  you  battery  ignition  or  wo  give  you  a  magneto  that  works  without  a  battery'. 
The  magneto  gives  you  the  same  spark  turning  slow  by  band  as  at  full  speed.  It  gives  you  a  hotter  spark 
than  any  magneto  ever  built  and  it  will  outlast  the  engine.  These  are  all  mighty  strong  claims,  but  we 
back  them  up  with  the  engine.  AVo  say,  ‘‘Try  the  engine  thirty  days  on  your  place.  If  the  engine  does 
all  we  say,  keep  it;  if  it  does  not,  return  it  to  us.  Try  it  at  our  risk.”  If  you  are  interested  in  this  kind 
of  an  engine  and  in  a  price  that  is  lower  than  any  other  concern  can  quote  on  a  high  class  engine,  then 
this  Is  the  engine  you  are  looking  for.  If  you  are  the  first  buyer  In  your  locality,  you  get  an  advertising 
price.  AVrito  quickly  and  make  the  immense  saving.  CATALOG  FREE,. 


R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  COMPANY,  202  FULTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Cow  Comfort 


I  you: 

able.  They_  will  repay 
you  many  times  in  big¬ 
ger  cream  and  milk' 
checks.  Use 

HARRIS  STALLS 
AND  STANCHIONS 
Our  Stanchions  are  wood- 
lined  —  no  cold  steel  on 
Bossy’sneck.  Rounded  at 
bottom — no  sharp  corners. 

Patent  T-shaped  steel  frame,  A’cry 
strong.  Cow  can  not  work  loose. 
Arm  never  drops  to  floor. 

Write  today  for  free  book  fully 
describing  Harris  Bam  Equipment. 
Harris  Mfg.  Co.,  550  Main  St.,  Salem,  OHo 


The  Excelsior  Swing  Stanchion 

MANUFACTC’HK1>  BY 

TIIK  AVASSON  STANCHION  CO.,  Cuba,  N.lf. 


Excellent  Fruit  Farm  near  Shippensburg,  Pa. 

at  Public  Sale  Oct.  5th,  1917,  at  2  P.  M.  . 

195  acre  f.'i'rm,  95  acres  in  fruit,  7,000  Peach  and  4,000 
Apple  trees,  7  years  old,  choice  varieties,  excellent 
bearing  condition.^,  lot  of  small  fruits,  buildings 
modern,  all  coiiA'emences,  delightful  location, 970  if. 
elevation,  in  the  Heart  of  the  Famous  Cumberland 
Valley  i’ruit  Belt.  A  splendid  opportunity.  Terms 
easy.  Allison,  Hosfeld  &  Allison,  Shippensburg,  Pa. 


IlflAnraa  Onfl  $700dowii.  Located  Oil  good 
I  I U  AClcS, ro'ul  within  one  mile  of  village 
with  Store,  .School  and  two  Churches.  Has  good 
House  of  seven  rooms;  flue  large  basement  barn. 
Never  failing  water.  Land  lays  fine.  Can  all  be 
cultivated  except  about  five  acres  which  is  in  wood. 
Price,  $’^.200:  $700  cash;  balance  mortgage. 
Hiram  Mint  z, 212  Phelps  Bldg.,  Binghamton,  N. If. 


FARMER’S  BRAND 

Cotton  Seed  Meal 

CiiilotH — AViiolcsale  to  Feeders 
Ask  now  for  season's  lowest  prices 

J.  E.  Bartlett  Co., 


Oasoline  Engines  (Rebuiii)  For  Sale 

5  H.  P.  on  skids;  7,  10, 12  and  15  H.  P.  on  trucks. 
Overhauled;  good  running  order;  to  new 
prices.  Sold  on  trial.  Get  prices  and  proposition. 

The  Arbuckle-Kyaii  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ it  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Shoveling 
nianure  — 
many  tons 
it  every  year.  It 
isadally  job— week 
days  and  Sundays 
—summer  and  win¬ 
ter.  If  your  prob¬ 
lem  is  keeping  a  good  farm-hand 
on  the  job,  or  doing  the  work  with 
less  labor.  Louden  Carriers  solve  it 
for  you  economically,  permanently. 

Louden  Carriers 

Give  You^the  Lift  You  Need 
[Louden  Litter  and  Feed  Carriers 
^  have  a  powerful  40-to- 1  hoisting 
device,  smooth  running  roller-bear¬ 
ing  trolleys  which  can’t  bind  or  jump 
the  track,  heavy  rust-proof  box, 
wing  type  track  strong  enough  to 
carry  a  ton,  automatic  switches,  and 

other  vital  patented  features  not  found  on  other  car¬ 
riers.  They  save  enough  time,  labor,  feed  and  manure 
value  to  pay  for  themselves  in  a  few  months. 

Built  to  Fit  Any  Barn  or  Purse 

Write  us  what  style  and  size  of  bam  you  have,  the  num¬ 
ber  and  kind  of  stock,  etc.  We  will  be  pleased  to  advise 
with  you  as  to  your  needs  and  exact  cost  of  same. 

Write  for  Our  224-Page  Illustrated  Catalog 

It  shows  the  complete  line  of  Louden  Bam  Equipment  including 
■tffL  Litter  and  Feed  Carriers,  Stalls  and  Stanchions,  Hay  Tools.  Horse  Barn 
I  at  Equipment,  Ventilators,  Automatic  Water  Bowls.  Animal  Pens  ot  all 
kinds— ‘Everything  for  the  Bam.  Free  on  request. 

'V7o  have  a  very  valuable  booklet  entitled  Some  InterMtmg 
Facta  On  a  Homely  Subject  *  which  you’ll  appreciate.  Telia 
all  about  manure  and  its  value.  Write  for  it.  Its  free. 

"Louden  Barn  Plans’’— not  a  (»ta-  TVi^  Loilden  ^^acllillCrV  CoiUDAnV 

log,  but  a  n2-page  book  of  practi-  *  “C  ^ 

^  cal  plans  and  dollar-savinginiorma-  (Over  SO  Years  m  austness) 

tion.  Sent  postpaid  without  charge.  2611  Court  Street  Fairfield,  Iowa 


WM.  LOUDEN 

Originator  of  Modern 
Barn  Equipment 
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Laying  ^ 

drain  tile,  — >■ 


Snag-Proof  Short 
Boot,  —  A  tough 
long  wearer 


UMBERTVILLE 

Grubber  footwear^ 


Those  jobs  that  you  don’t  like — jobs  that  mean  standing  in  water  and  mud  all 
day  long — are  welcomed  by  wearers  of  Lambertville  Rubber  Footwear.  The 
harder  the  wear  the  better  for  this  good  footwear,  because  that  gives  it  a  chance  to 
show  its  superiority.  Lambertville  Rubber  Footwear  is  made  so  sturdy,  long  wearing 
and  gives  you  so  much  satisfaction,  that  you’ll  keep  right  on  wearing  it.  Besides  being 
wear-proof,  Lambertville  Rubber  Footwear  is  comfortable  and  sheds  water  perfectly. 


There’s  a  LambertvHle  Brand  That  Fits  Every  Purpose  and  Pockethook 

Among  the  five  Lambertville  brands  you  will  find  one  that  just  suits  your  needs 
and  at  the  right  price.  Here  are  the  different  brands: 


Snag- Proof — All  rubber  and  duck.  Seven 
thicknesses  of  rubber  ground  into  the  heavy  duck. 
Redskin — Made  of  long  wearing  red  rubber. 
Lamco — Pure  gum  reinforced  with  seven 
•tout  ribs  to  prevent  cracking  or  breaking. 


L  Brand — Duck  vamp,  long.service  footwear 
at  moderate  price. 

^Vhite — Pure  white  rubber  in  Snagproof  quality 
— steam  cured  in  vacuum,  designed  for  extreme 
severe  service. 


You  should  find  Lambertville  Footwear  for  sale  at  the  best  store  in  your  locality. 
You  can  be  sure  you  are  getting  Lambertvilles  by  the  Green  Oval  Label  on  every 
boot,  arctic  and  shoe.  Not  all  stores  sell  the  Lambertville  line  because  we  limit  the 
sale  to  merchants  who  value  a  satisfied  customer  above  a  quick  profit.  If  you  do 
not  find  a  dealer  near  you,  write  us  direct  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied 

LAMBERTVILLE  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  wiU 
plea.se  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  th*;  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  a*  Wholesale  Pricet. 


New  Kemp  Climax  Spreader 


A  Durable,  Practical,  Lle:bt  Draft,  Low  Down  Spreader. 
_  .  You  Get  40  Years’  Experience  in  This  Machine, 
write  for  valuable  article  on  **Siving  end  Application  of  Manure.** 


THE  N.  J.  KEMP  CO.,  Batavia.  N.  Y. 


INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 


Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Yalu* 
able  information  FRKE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  1  WU.L  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Eonse  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


AllimallFflrm  IN  CALIFORNIA  will  make  you  more 
H  uiNdii  roi  in  money  with  less  work.  Y’ou  will  live 
longer  iind  better.  Delightful  climate.  Rich  soil.  Low 
prices.  Easy  terms.  Sure  profits.  Hospitable  nelKh- 
iiors.  Good  roads,  schools  and  churches.  Write  for 
ourSan.Joaqiiiii  Valley  Illustrated  folders,  free.  C.  1. 
Seagrani,  Indutlrial  Camninsionar  A.T.S  S.  F.Ry.lSBS  Rjr.Exch.,  Cbicaga 


FARMERS 


HANDY 
WAGON 

Low  Pteel  wheels,  wida_  tires,  make 
loading  and  handling  Ciisier.  We  fur¬ 
nish  Steel  WUeels  to  fit  any  axle,  to 
carry  any  load.  Plain  or  grooved  tire. 
Catalogue  sent  free. 

EMPIRE  MFG.CO.,  Box  396,  Quincy,  111. 


Feed  the  Fighters!  Win  the  War! 

Harvest  the  Crops!  Save  the  Yields! 

On  the  battlefields  of  France  and  Flanders  the  United  States  boys  and  the  Canadian 
boys  are  fighting  side  by  side  to  win  for  the  World  the  freedom  that  Prussianism  would 
destroy. 

While  doing  this  they  must  be  fed  and  every  ounce  of  muscle  that  can  be  requisitioned 
must  go  into  use  to  save  this  year’s  crop.  A  short  harvest  period  requires  the  combined 
forces  of  the  two  countries  in  team  work,  such  as  the  soldier  boys  in  France  and  Flanders 
are  demonstrating. 

THE  COMBINED  FIGHTERS  IN  FRANCE  AND  FLANDERS 
AND  THE  COMBINED  HARVESTERS  IN  AMERICA 
WILL  BRING  THE  ALLIED  VICTORY  NEARER 

A  reciprocal  arrangement  for  the  use  of  farm  workers  has  been  perfected  between  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  of  Canada  and  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Agriculture  of 
the  United  States,  under  which  it  is  proposed  to  permit  the  harvesters  that  are  now 
engaged  in  the  wheat  fields  of  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Iowa,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin  to  move  over  into  Canada, _  with  the  privilege  of 
later  returning  to  the  United  States,  when  the  crops  in  the  United  States  have  been 
conserved,  and  help  to  save  the  enormous  crops  in  Canada  which  by  that  time  will_ 
be  ready  for  harvesting. 

HELP  YOUR  CANADIAN  NEIGHBORS  WHEN  YOUR  OWN  CROP  IS  HARVESTED 

Canada  wants  40.000  Harvest  Hands  to  take  care  of  its 

13  Million  Acre  Wheat  Field 

One  cent  a  mile  railway  fare  from  the  International  Houndary  line  to  destination 
and  the  same  rate  returning  to  the  International  Poundary.  High  wages,  good  board, 
comfortable  lodgings. 

An  Identification  Card  issued  at  tlie  boundary  by  a  Canadian  Immigration  Officer  will 
guarantee  no  trouble  in  returning  to  the  United  States. 

AS  SOON  AS  YOUR  OWN  HARVEST  IS  SAVED,  move  northward  and  assist 
your  Canadian  neighbor  in  harvesting  his ;  in  this  way  do  your  bit  in  helping  "Win 
the  War.” 

For  particulars  as  to  routes,  identification  cards  and  place  where  employment  may  be 
had,  apply  to  Superintendent  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to 

0.  G.  RUTLEDGE,  Canadian  Government  Agent,  301  E.  GENESEE  STREET,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 


Oil  Meal  for  Pigs 

I  have  seen  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  ration 
for  pigs,  consTsting  of  middlings  200  lb., 
cornmeal  100  lbs.,  oil  meal  .W  lbs. ;  and  I 
have  also  seen  the  statement  that  it  will 
kill  pigs  where  you  feed  oil  meal  any 
length  of  time.  Could  you  tell  me  what 
there  is  to  this?  I  liave  been  feeding 
this  for  some  time;  pigs  do  well  but 
one  of  them  has  been  sick  twice.  About 
two  months  ago  he  would  vomit,  and  now 
is  .sick  again,  acts  weak,  walk  around 
slowly  with  head  hanging  down.  They 
weigh  about  100  lbs.  live.  w.  J.  B. 

New  Y’^ork. 

The  ration  you  mention,  namely,  100 
lbs.  cornmeal,  200  lbs.  raidd.lings,  and  50 
lbs.  oil  meal  is  a  good  one  for  hogs.  This 
oil  meal  is  linseed  oil  meal,  a  by-product 
in  the  manufacture  of  linseed  oil' from  the 
flaxseed.  I  think  the  meal  yon  refer  to 
as  hav'ng  been  reported  as  dangerous  to 
feed  sw'ine  is  cottonseed  oY  meal,  a  by¬ 
product  in  the  manufacture  of  cottonseed 
oil  from  cottonseed.  This  feed  is  harm¬ 
ful  to  swine  when  fed  in  any  considerable 
amount ;  possibly  free  access  to  salt  and 
some  wood  ashes  containing  some  char¬ 
coal  would  help  your  pig.  ".  f.  j. 


Feeding  Silage 

Can  I  save  any  feed  on  the  cows, 
horses  and  ch’ckens  by  feeding  them 
silage?  If  so.  what  is  the  best  silage, 
and  how  should  I  feed  it?  T.  s. 

New  Y’’ork. 

There  is  no  question  hut  that  silage  is 
a  most  essential  fee<l  for  dairy  cows, 
particularly  thi.s  coming  Winter.  It  is 
naturally,  through  its  succulent  nature, 
an  excellent  feed  to  stimulate  milk  pro¬ 
duction,  and  by  using  it  liberally  with  the 
proper  kind  of  hay,  the  amount  of  grain 
fed  can  he  much  less.  Probably  the  best 
nuality  of  silage  is  a  m'xtnre  of  corn  and 
Soy  beans.  Corn  has  been  the  great  silage 
crop,  but  many  farmers  ai’C  now  using 
ko-ms,  thereby  making  a  S’lage  con¬ 
taining  considerably  more  food  value  in 
tlie  nature  of  protein.  Silage  is  ordinar¬ 
ily  fed  twice  a  aay  after  milking.  Peed 
.lO  to  40  lbs.  per  head  per  day.  Silage 
can  seldom  be  purchased  unless  some 
neighbor  farmer  is  selling  out  his  busi¬ 
ness.  In  other  words,  silage  is  strictly 
a  home-grown  feed.  While  silage  is  used 
to  some  extent  in  feeding  horses,  it  is 
hardly  advisable  with  the  abundance  of 
bf<v  wh’f'h  has  been  cut  the  past  two 
years.  Root  crops,  such  as  mangel,  are 
hotter  for  poultry.  ir.  F.  J. 


Too  Many  Apples 

I  have  four  cows,  Jerseys  and  Guern¬ 
seys.  They  are  running  in  an  old  orchard. 
A  seven-year-old  cow  due  to  freshen  in 
November,  for  some  reason  sndflenly  was 
very  loose  in  bowels,  and  at  same  time 
almost  ceased  milk  flow,  which  was  about 
five  quarts  each  milking.  She  continues 
this  way  about  four  or  five  days,  has  en¬ 
tirely  ceased  milk  flow,  seems  to  eat  etc. 
as  uRfual ;  bowels  loose.  A  friend  told  me 
that  it  was  probably  caused  by  eating 
apples.  The  orchard  is  my  only  pasture 
now.  Is  there  danger  in  using  it  for  pas¬ 
ture?  w.  E.  K. 

New  York. 

Prom  the  description  of  your  cow’s 
trouble  it  sounds  very  much  like  a  ca.se 
of  too  many  apples.  Since  the  cow  is 
to  freshen  in  November  she  will  probably 
give  no  more  milk  until  after  freshening. 
It  is  unwise  to  use  an  orchard  for  a  pas¬ 
ture  in  late  Summer  if  the  trees  ai‘e  bear¬ 
ing  much  fruit.  The  apples  always  drop 
more  or  les.s  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Sometimes  a  cow  eat.s  so  many  she  gets 
drunk.  Gas  forms  in  the  paunch  and 
causes  bloating;  the  row  loses  appetite 
and  shrinks  in  milk  flow,  or  ceas<‘s  alto- 
geher.  ir.  f,  j. 


Building  a  Self-feeder 

Will  the  Hope  Parm  man  give  an 
itemized  bill  of  that  self-feeder  for  from 
12  tol8  pigs  so  a  feather-headed  man 
can  make  one?  p.  M.  B. 

New  York. 

Somehow  we  never  have  seen  a  man 
calling  himself  names,  or  running  down 
h’s  own  intelligence,  without  finding  one 
wlio  was  really  far  above  the  average  in 
intellect,  and  we  are  very  sure  that  our 
friend  can  understand  anything  which  the 
Hope  Parm  man  can  see  through.  We 
built  one  of  those  .self-feeders  from  the 
directions  given  in  a  immphlet  issued  by 
the  New  .Jersey  Agricultural  College.  We 
should  write  to  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler,  New 
Rrnnswic'k,  N.  J.,  and  ask  for  a  copy 
of  the  pamphlet  on  ‘‘Pork  Proiluerion  in 
New  .Tersey.”  It  will  tell  all  about  these 
.self-feeders  and  give  a  full  statement  of 
the  best  way  to  keep  pigs.  The  descrip¬ 
tions  are  easily  understood,  and  it  is  a 
pamphlet  wlreh  onglit  to  be  kept  on  hand 
for  reference'. 


Economical  Dairy  Feeding 

,  T  want  an  economical  feed  f(.)r  the 
Winter  for  my  cow.s.  I  have  six  head, 
three-year-olds  among  them,  all  giving 
milk.  I  have  roughage,  hay,  corn  fod¬ 


der,  oats  and  peas.  I  can  buy  silage 
by  the  pound.  Would  I  have  to  feed  a 
grain  ration,  and  how  much?  IIow  much 
silage  would  be  a  feeding?  If  silage  was 
kept  in  a  covered  receptacle,  like  a  large 
covered  box,  could  it  be  kept  so  that  I 
would  have  to  get  it  only  once  a  week? 
For  six  COW.S  about  how  much  would  I 
have  to  get?  l,  e.  S. 

Connecticut. 

Silage  if  exposed  to  the  air,  particu¬ 
larly  if  the  air  is  warm,  spoils  rapidly. 
In  *^he  Winter  it  might  be  possible  for 
you  to  "et  the  silage  as  you  suggest, 
once  a  week,  if  you  kept  it  in  a  place 
where  the  temperature  was  just  above 
freezing.  In  warm  weather  this  would 
not  work.  You  would  need  25  to  30 
lbs.  per  head  a  day,  or  say,  15  lbs.  to 
a  feeding. 

Silage  is  an  excellent  feed  for  milk 
production  and  your  cows  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  do  better  if  they  have  silage  to 
eat  with  the  hay.  Prom  the  nature  of 
your  roughage  your  ration  will  be  a 
little  lacking  in  protein  if  ■'  or  feed  the 
mixed  grains  alone.  T  *v  ro  got  some  <-ot- 
tonseed  nme’  m..-.  '.vitb  the  grains 

at  the  rate  of  three  to  four  parts  grains 
to  one  part  cottonseed  meal.  Witli 
grain  so  high  it  will  be  wise  to  feed 
lighter  than  usual  unless  cows  are  ex¬ 
traordinary  producers.  Try  feeding  a 
pound  of  the  mixture  to  5  or  6  lbs  of 
milk  produced  daily.  If  you  do  not  have 
the  silage,  make  this  a  pound  to  4  lbs.  of 
milk.  n.  f.  .t. 


Milk  Notes 


Potatoes,  butter,  3Sc;  butter 

fat,  4G%c  at  P.nfTalo;  wheat,  .$2;  cows, 
$80  to  .$110.  No  fruit  in  this  section. 
Beans  fair.  Potatoes  extra  good. 

Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.  i>.  a.  s. 

Veal,  20c  dressed;  good  cows,  $1I'0; 
beef  cows,  12c  lb.  Butter,  43c;  eggs,  4.5c; 
potatoes,  $1.35  to  $1.50.  .t.  h.  k. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Butter  fat,  .51c;  butter  in  prints,  41i^> 
per  pound;  eggs,  45e;  potatoes,  new, 
.$1.50.  ‘I'li5id)leberries,  1.7c  per  qt.  New 
milch  cows.  .$75  each.  N.  w.  B. 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Cows,  $05  to  $125;  yearlings,  $.30  to 
.$40 ;  lambs,  12c  per  lb. ;  dairy  butter, 
40c;  milk,  .$2.70  per  cwt.  No  fru’t  for 
sale  here.  Potatoes  $1  per  hii. ;  oats.  80c. 
Horses,  slow  sale.  i,.  m.  r. 

Tioga  Co.,  I’a. 

Cattle  are  selling  anywhere  from  $80  to 
$125 ;  that  is  grade  cattle.  Milk  9c  per 
qt. ;  cream  40c  per  qt.  Eggs  30c;  chick¬ 
ens  24c  per  lb. ;  potatoes,  $1.10  per  bu. ; 
peaches  $1  per  bu.  c.  j,  w. 

Adams  Co.,  Pa. 

Cattle  are  bruiging  good  prices,  first 
calf  heifers  from  ,$80  to  .$95 ;  cows,  $100 
to  $125  and,  some  as  high  as  $150;  claves 
125  lbs.  veals  14e  to  15c  per  lb. ;  less  then 
1(K)  lbs.,  9  to  10c  per  lb.  Eggs,  42  to 
50e;  fowls,  25c  dressed;  broilero  80c 
dressed.  Potatoes,  $3.50  per  bbl.  Early 
cabbage  .30c  per  doz  heads,  wholesale ;  5 
lb.  head  5c.  Sweet  corn,  $1  to  ,$1.50  per 
100  ears.  Short  apple  crop  through  this 
section.  Butter,  45  to  50o  per  lb. ;  milk. 
League  price,  .$2..55  per  100  ll)s.  for  3^'o 
milk.  Av.  o.  K. 

Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Pasture  is  very  short  and  milk  supply 
falling  off.  Some  lambs  and  hogs  were 
bought  at  good  figures  recently  and 
shipped  to  New  Y'ork  City ;  not  many 
horses  or  cattle  chang’ng  hands  just  now. 
Some  poultry  dying  from  cholera.  This 
was  a  good  season  for  raising  poultry, 
except  turkeys  which  are  scarce.  A 
large  acreage  in  preparation  for  Pall 
seeding  which  liegan  about  Sept.  15; 
more  fertilizer  than  usual  will  be  used 
thi.s  year.  Dry  weather,  has  affected  corn 
and  buckwlieat ;  some  very  poor  fields  of 
each.  Wheat  about  $2 ;  oats,  70c ;  po¬ 
tatoes,  no  sale ;  rye,  $1.25 ;  tomatoes, 
$1  per  bu. ;  milk,  .$2.50  per  cwt. ;  butter, 
.30c ;  eggs,  38c.  c.  S.  G. 

Huntington  Co.,  Pa, 

Good  dairy  cow.s,  from  .$75  to  $100;  a 
large  number  of  dairymen  are  selling  cows 
owing  to  high  price  of  feed.  I  think  the 
milk  supply  will  be  short  the  coming 
Winter.  I’otatoes,  $1  bu. ;  cabbage,  $15 
per  ton.  ir.  w. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Beef  cattle  and  bulls  (fat),  0^/^  to  7c; 
beef  hides,  ICc  per  lb. ;  veals,  11  to  12c ; 
butter,  42e;  cheese,  full  cream,  23c. 
I'oultry,  fowls,  live,  16c ;  chickens,  20c ; 
eggs,  4,5c.  Cows  freshening  thi.si  month 
from  $80  to  $100;  cows,  strippers,  from 
.$40  to  $60.  March,  April  and  May  eggs 
that  went  in  cold  storage.  26c  to  30c. 
Veals,  March,  April  and  May,  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  were  cold  storaged,  from  6  to  9c. 
Potatoes,  have  not  commenci'd  shipping 
yet,  but  some  are  selling  to  local  dealers 
for  ,$1  per  bn.  Most  of  the  milk  in  this 
locality  is  sold  to  the  Reid  Ice  Cream 
Co.  of  New  York,  and  we  are  getting 
League  price.s,  but  some  are  not  .satisfied 
with  the  test.  A,  D.  I.. 

Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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EGG-I-AYING  CONTEST 


Connecticut  Contest 


rollowiiig  is  the  record  at  Storrs, 
Couu.,  for  week  ending  f?ept.  11,  and 
total  to  date : 

Barred  Books. 

Week  Total 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn .  45  1703 

Michigan  P.  Farm,  Mich .  42  KV'.S 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn .  42  1214 

Jules  F.  Franoaia,  I,,  1,  .  M  i:i37 

Ilanipton  Institute,  Va .  M  1189 

Fairflelds  Poultry  Farms,  N.  H..,..  84  1377 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farms,  Ontario...  41)  1372 

Rodman  SchafT.  N.  U .  41  161* 

Rock  Rose  Farm,  N.  Y . 

White  Bocks. 

Holllston  nill  P.  Farm,  Mass .  41 

IVmJamln  F.  Ixiw,  N.  IT .  }t! 

Albert  T.  Lenzeii,  Mass .  36 

Buff  Bocks, 

Koshaw  Farms,  Conn .  44 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn .  24 

White  Wyandottes. 

A.  L,  Mulloy,  Conn .  31 

Merrythought  Farm,  Couu . 29 

A.  L.  Vreeland,  N.  J.  .  31 

Grant  Ruler  &  Son,  Pa.  .  ^ 

Joseph  Moreau.  R.  1 .  34 

Obed  G.  Knlgbt,  R.  I .  J6 

Brayman  Farm,  N.  IT .  44 

Beulab  Farm,  Ontario  .  l" 

Vine  Hill  Farm,  Mass .  *“ 

Mrs.  R.  W,  Stevens,  N.  Y .  39 

Everett  E.  Wheeler,  Mass . .  43 

J.  E.  Watson,  Conn . 3J 

TVm  Barron,  England  .  40 

Harry  Kendall,  N.  Y .  34 

Jay  H.  Ernisse,  N.  Y .  ^ 

Nybrook  Farm,  1..  1 .  32 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

n.  P.  Cloyes  &-  II.  R.  Sullivan,  Couu.  *4 

Pr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Mass . .  30 

Rhode  Island  Beds. 

Frank  E.  Turner,  Mass .  82 

Prank  B  Turner,  Muss . .  30 

Colonial  Farm,  N>  H .  12 

A.  B.  Brundage,  Conn .  34 

Hlllview  P.  Farm,  Vt.  (K.  0.) .  20 

Homer  P.  Deming,  Conn .  28 

Charles  O.  I'olbenius,  N.  Y . .  4I 

J’equot  Poultry  rarni,  Couu .  2U 

Springdale  I’oultry  Farm,  Conn.  ...  31 

Laurel  Hill  Farm,  R.  1 .  28 

George  W.  Harris,  Couu .  37 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Conn .  27 

A.  W.  Rumery,  N.  H .  38 

F,  M.  Peasley,  Conn .  21 

Allan's  Hardfobeat  Reds,  11.  1 .  43 

Glenview  I’oultry  Farm,  Conn .  24 

Fatherland  Farm,  Mass .  g 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn .  41 

Royal  Farms,  Conn .  28 

Conyers  Farm.  Conn . 34 

Plnecrcst  Orchards,  Mass .  3U 

Wliite  Orpingtons. 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  1 .  34 

Harr.v  Paiton,  N.  Y .  24 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn .  83 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  Pa.  ........  40 

Jay  H.  Ernisse.  N.  Y . 33 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N,  Y .  30 

J.  O.  LeFevrc,  N.  . .  27 

Rollwood  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 27 

Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home,  Couu .  28 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 48 

P.  O.  Platt.  Pa .  43 

Koshaw  Farms,  Conn .  47 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Conn .  47 

Chas.  Helgl,  Ohio  . 34 

Tom  Barron,  England  . .  40 

Will  Barron,  England  .  42 

J.  Colllnson,  England  . 42 

Alx  l  Latham,  England  .  41 

Busbklll  Poultry  Farm,  Pa .  24 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y .  .30 

Eglantine  Farm,  Md .  31 

Frank  R.  Hancock,  Vt . 43 

Margareta  1’.  Farm,  Ohio  .  34 

Merrythought  Farm,  Ckjnu .  24 

E.  A.  Ballard,  I'a,  38 

W.  E,  Atkinson.  Conn .  ]7 

Hilltop  Poultry  Y’ards,  Conn .  37 

N.  W.  Hendryx,  Conn .  28 

Clifford  1.  Stoddard,  Conn .  37 

George  I’hilllps,  Conn  .  43 

llamptou  Institute,  Va .  28 

Toth  Bros.,  Conn .  28 

White  Leghorn  Clni),  Ill .  28 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa .  33 

Geo.  A.  Stannard,  Kansas  .  ^ 

Jae.  F.  Harrington,  N.  J .  25 

II.  W.  Colllngwood,  N.  J.  ...r. .  83 

Wlndswe«-p  Farm,  Conn .  43 

Windsweep  Farm,  Couu .  34 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  J .  48 

M.  J.  Quuckenbuslt,  N.  J . 32 

I)r.  E.  P.  Holmes,  Maine  .  24 

JItllview  Farm,  Mo .  22 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn .  27 

Hillside  Farm,  Couu . 35 

Silver  Campines. 

Eugene  Van  Why,  Conn . 32 

Hncowa  Camplne  Yards,  £onu .  33 

Totals  . . 3o4V  148576 


1593 

11.'^^ 

1447 


1409 

1184 

1391 

1857 

1448 

1524 

1537 

1,354 

1524 

1360 

1385 

1491 

1283 

1284 
1475 
1139 
1540 
1'25; 

18S0 

1441 


1441 

1477 

1283 

1308 

1804 

1347 

156,8 

1523 

1414 

1383 

1812 

1347 

1559 

1179 

1744 

1268 

■897 

1686 

1100 

1311 

1622 


1613 

1203 

1739 

1719 

1536 

1458 

1815 

1279 

1564 

1565 
14.38 
1594 
1675 
1315 
1238 
185S 
1654 
1604 
1493 
1982 
1542 
169(1 
1800 
1654 
r.T6 
1476 
WJO 
1387 
1758 
1460 
1149 
11(0 
1636 
Ufj-S 
1700 
i4;(5 
1509 
1781 
1813 
1472 
1540 
1408 
1.3.'3 
1481 
1627 
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Planning  a  Hen  Ration 

AVill  you  give  mo  a  bal.iueoc]  ration  for 
chickens  of  the  following  grain :  I  have 
jibout  350  White  Leghoru.s :  Oiru,  wheat, 
Kafir  corn,  sunflower  and  cow  peas.  If 
any  grain  has  to  be  added,  please  state 
so,  and  also  for  mash.  I  can  buy  beans, 
cornmeal,  middlings,  beef  scrap.  I  have 
cabbage  and  cow  beets.  J.  J. 

The  corn,  wheat  and  kafir  corn  may  be 
fed  as  mixed  scratch  grain,  given  in  the 
litter.  Sunflower  seed  may  b«j  fed  spar¬ 
ingly,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  the 
othei'  grains.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
fowls  ndll  ^  eat  whole  cow  peas  or  not ; 
if  so,  or  if  cracked,  they  may  also  bo 
added  to  the  scratch  grain  and  will  help 
to  balance  it  in  the  matter  of  protein. 
For  the  mash,  cornmeal,  bran,  middlings, 
gluten  feed,  ollmeal,  ground  oat.s.  Al¬ 
falfa  meal  and  beef  .scraps  are  used,  com¬ 
bined  in  various  proportions.  Many  good 
formulas  ai-e  printed,  but  the  relative 
price  should  govern  to  a  large  extent  the 
kind  of  feed  used.  Beef  scrap  is  ordinar¬ 
ily  fed  in  the  dry  mash  in  the  proportion 
of  from  one-fourth  to  one-seventh  of  the 
whole,  by  weight.  A  good  mixture  may 
be  made  by  combining  cornmeal,  wheat 
bran,  wheiit  middlings,  gluten  fe(?d  and 
beef  scrap  in  equal  parts,  by  weight.  A 
combination  for  .Summer  fe^'ding  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Cornell  Kperiment  Station 
consists  of  300  lbs.  cornmeal,  .300  lbs. 
wheat  middlings,  150  lbs.  wheat  bran,  50 


lbs.  Alfalfa  me.al,  250  lbs.  beef  scrap  and 
5  lbs.  of  salt.  In  tin*  Winter,  oilmeal 
may  be  adde<l  to  advantage.  M  B.  P. 

Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Agricultural  Society  of  Queens  Nassau 
Counties,  seventy-sixth  annual  exhibiton, 
Mineola,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  2,5-20. 

Dairy  Cattle  Coiigress,  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  Oct.  1-7,  . 

International  AA  heat  Show,  AVichita. 
Kan.,  Oct.  1-13. 

Kasti'i-u  States  Agricultural  and  In¬ 
dustrial  Exposition,  Springfield,  Mass., 
Oct.  12-20. 

National'  Dairy  Show,  Columbus,  O., 
Oct.  18-27.  .  . 

American  I’oraological  Society,  regular 
biennial  meeting,  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct, 
oi-Nov.  4. 

Northwest  I.ive  Stock  Exposition, 
Lewiston,  Idaho,  Nov.  8. 

National  Earin  and  I.ive  Stock  Show, 
New  Orleans,  La.,  Nov.  1 7. 

I’acitic  Internatiionul  Live  Stock  Expo¬ 
sition,  North  Portland,  (  fi-e.,  Nov.  19-24. 

Short  courst's  in  agriculture,  Ilutgors 
College.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  open 
Nov.  20. 


Buffalo  Markets 


Fairly  g(4od  nearby  Crawford  peaches 
75c.  a  third-bushel  basket  nn<l  not  quoted 
above  that  wholesale;  Californias  still 
75  to  80c.  j.er  box.  ’Phe  hxarl  crop  is 
large  and  ought  to  net  the  grower  a 
good  income  if  the  season  eloes  not  prove 
too  short.  A  few  home-grown  grapes  are 
ill,  at  15(<T'20c  per  pony  basket,  but,  like 
evcrytliing  else,  the  crop  is  late.  Potatoes 
are  down  to  !j!l  jier  bii.,  wholesal<\  for  No. 
2.  but  quite  firm,  on  account  of  the  iu- 
difl’erent  crop  here.  No.  1  are  quoted  at 
ift  per  bbl.,  all  of  wlr’ch  has  a  better  out¬ 
look  than  last  Fall,  with  next  to  no 
lioinc-grown  potatoes  here.  Apples  are 
still  high,  for  tlie  home  crop  is  small 
and  not  of  the  best  quality.  Fancy 
Duchess  .$2  per  bu. ;  Twenty  ()uuce,  .$125. 
A  few  AVealtbv  are  ivliolesaliug  at  $4<d! 
.$5  per  bbl.  (California  Bartlett  pears 
.$2.500) .$3.25  per  box  and  home-grown 
Bartletts  and  Clapp  .$1.25rte.$2.75  per  bu. 
for  various  grades.  I'he  quality  is  good. 
Plums  are  plenty  at  180)24c  per  7-lb. 
basket ;  quality  fine.  AVatermeloiis  are  not 
up  to  Summer  high  prices,  but  wholesale 
at  15<S)50c  each,  and  muskmelons  at  ,$2.25 
0).$3..5O  i)er  erate.  A  few  blackberries 
wholesale  at  150>lCe.  and  huckleberries 
are  fairly  plenty  at  about  the  same 
price.  'Phe  latter  mostly  show  careless 
handling. 

The  only  thing  that  clings  to  last  j-'car’s 
big  prices  is  beans,  which  still  wholesale 
at  .$70i$O  and  do  not  promise  to  come 
down  from  any  croj>  ra‘s<d  here.  The 
seed  cost  .$1O0'$12  and  many  who  plant- 
♦k1  it  Avill  not  get  the  money  back.  (Unions 
are  firm  at  $2  per  bu.  for  home-grown 
and  .$3.50  for  Kentucky  10<)-lb.  bag. 

Southern  fruits  arc  mostly  lower, 
especially  limes  and  lemons,  with  pineaii- 
ples  and  grapefruit  mostly  out  of  market. 
Oranges  are  $3.50®  $4  for  Spanish; 
lemons,  .$(>..50@$7  for  California  per  box ; 
limes,  SOttgOOc  per  100:  bananas,  $1.2,5 
@.$4  for  yellow  and  $5@$7  for  rod  per 
bunch. 

V{^getahles  are  plenty,  hut  strong  on 
account  of  good  demand.  String  beaus  are 
$l(tJ).$2;  carrots,  90c(?/!$l  ;  cucumbers, 
75c(?i)$l;  egg  plant,  .$i(o$1.2.5;  yellow 
turnips,  ,50((l00c,  all  per  bu. ;  cauliflower, 
$1.,50(</ $2  per  basket;  celery,  .30('('/’00c  per 
bunch;  corn,  2O0L3Oc  per  doz.  ears;  let¬ 
tuce,  O5c0'$l  iier  2-doz.  box ;  radishes, 
150' 2.5c  per  doz.  hunches;  tomatoes,  15 
(f/]2.5e  j)cr  7-lb.  basket. 

Butter  is  acth'o  and  advauciug,  at  4.5c 
for  best  creamery,  42c  for  best  dairy,  .37 
(<I}40c  for  crocks  and  .34((7'.35c  for  poor 
grades.  Cheese  is  advancing  slightly,  be¬ 
ing  2.5@2(>c  for  best  domestic  and  220) 
23c  for  fair  to  good.  Eggs  are  active, 
with  receijits  liglit,  at  480J5Oc  for  white 
hennery ;  42@4.3c  for  state  candled  and 
40(?/;41c  for  western  candled.  All  offer¬ 
ings  of  poultry  are  taken  at  good  prices. 
Market  still  fully  covertvl  by  frozen  only 
at  3.3 ,34c  for  turkeys,  2il<^’26c  for  fowls, 
250)28c  for  broilers,  17(^jl8c  for  old 
r<x>sters;  22$7.25c  for  ducks  and  17@lSc 
for  geese.  Dressed  poultry  is  only  a  cent 
above  frozen  and  live  is  about  2  cents 
lower.  J.  w.  c. 


Fortune  Teller  "There  is  trouble  com¬ 
ing  in  your  household  from  a  blonde 
woman  and  a  dark  man.”  Patron  "It’s 
come.  Our  Swedish  cook  eloped  with 
the  coal  mau.” — Baltimore  American. 


Success  With  Hens 

via  a  Practical  Poultry  Journal 


All  about  the  Care  and  Man¬ 
agement  of  Poultry  for  Prottt. 

Read  What  An  Old  Subscriber 
Thinks  of  It: 

FraHkfGF'l,  I’a.,  Juue  11,  IttH 
Voultry  Xt«m,  HellcraTlllv,  Pa. 


Oontlemcn :  Kenawiiifi;  my  tabBcHpUon  aft^r 
ou  Ihtj  Hnt  for  \  I  yparfl  ep^akn  for 
Ytiur  paper  alrUht  and  oneht  to  bav«  th«  iu{)- 
porC  ot  all  chlckvu  m«u  within  one  thoueaiid 
inllpi.  AUTKUR  WALKDEN, 

Contains  52  to  110  pa^cs  monthly.  Finely 
illustrated.  Three  years,  $1.00.  Trial  sub¬ 
scription;  six  months,  25  cents. 


THE  POULTRY  ITEM 

25  Maple  Avenue  Sellersville,  Pa. 


We  ship  from  East  St.  Louis.  Chicago. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Cincinnati,  New 
Orleans  anti  York.  Pa.  Quick  delivery 
assured. 


Direct  lo  you 

cutting  out  all  profits  except  the  man¬ 
ufacturer’s,  and  all  deterioration 
caused  by  standing  around  in  ware¬ 
houses. 


rw  . .  1 ■  .  Hi  i 

lays  better,  lasts  longer,  yet  costs  less  (according  to 
quality)  than  any  other  roll  roofing  made. 


The  Felt  in  Century  Roofing 
ia  of  special,  long  fibre  that 
defies  freezing  and  thawing. 

The  Saturation  in  Century  Roofing 
ia  made  by  our  secret  formula,  from 
Asphalts  with  melting  points  vary¬ 
ing  from  60  degrees  to  850  degrees. 
It  is  applied  in  80-foot  vats,  at  850 
degrees,  after  the  Felt  ia  perfectly 


dried  OA’er  steam-heated 
drums.  Saturation  ia  100%. 
No  air-holes  left  to  start  leaks. 
The  Coating  on  Century  Roofing  is  a 
harder  blend  of  Asphalts,  applieii  at 
lower  temperature  after  Saturation 
has  cooled.  It  seals  and  protects  the 
Saturation  from  drying  out,  thus 
making  it  wear  years  longer  than 
ordinary  roofing.  This  ia  why 


We  Guarantee  Every  Roll 


as  follows:  1- 
20  years:  S-ply, 


years;  2-ply, 
ars;  and  pi'c- 

pay  freiKht  on  3  roils  or  more  at  the  follow- 


ply,  1.5  yeai 
25  years; 


and  pi'c- 

the  follow- 

ing  prices  in  New  Eneland  States,  Pa.,  N.  Y., 


w  Engiai 

N.  J..  Md..  Del.,  Ind.,  Ill.,  la..  Mich..  Mo.; 
Ohio  and  Wis. 


Correspondingly  low  prices  to  other 
states.  AVrite  for  free  sample,  or 

order  for  immediate  shipment.  Orders  at¬ 
tended  to  at  once.  Money  back  if  not 
satisfied-l 


1-ply, 
35  lbs. 


$1.35  4I7&  $1.60  sit;  $1.85 


CENTURY  MANUFACTURING  CO.  • 


East  St.  Louis,  ;,III. 


flet  oiir  prices  on  BuKsies.  Wacons,  TIouf’e  and  Barn  Paint. 


Improved  Parcel 
Post  Boxes 

New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Esg  Cases 
Leg  Banda - Oats  Sprouters 

Catalog  V'ree  on  Reque.tr 
H.  K.  BRUNNER.  45  Harrison  Street,  New  Yoik 


rLEGHORN  BREEDERSn 

“With  The  Lay  Bred  in  Them” 

Wo  offer  White  Loxhorn  males  anrl  females  at 
moderate  prices.  Carefully  scle<'t<‘d  birds  from 
our  strain  of  exceptionally  heavy  layers.  Many 
fully  pediKreed.  Healthy— vigorous— produo- 
tivo.  Every  bird  bred  and  rear ed  by  vs.  Hatlsf  ac¬ 
tion  a.sHured.  Write  your  wants.  Circular  free. 

SPRECHER  BROS.,  Box  40,  Rohrerstown, Pa. 


P«llots-r,!.V.;S,C.W.  Leghorn:  If'i'S 

weiehinK2t^  lbs.  each.  Thbs  slock  is  In  excoileiit  con¬ 
dition.  huiisfuction.  SLADE  JACOBS,  Cooperatown,  N.Y. 


I^TJLHO“tS-8.  C.  Whits  Leghorn 

April  and  May  hatched  from  heavy-layine  strain. 
$1.25  to$1.60.  Cockerels,  es  $1.50.  Yearling 
bens,$l,  Horton's  Point  Poultry  Farm.Southold.L.  L.N.Y. 


SOO  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

of -superior  merit  and  Quality.  April  hatched. 
Price,  tz  each.  ED.  STRAW,  Broohside  Farm,  Columbus, N.J. 


500  Laying  S.C.W.  Leghorn 

mon Iters  and  same 
st-iiin  as  heavy-laying  Storrs  Contest  pen.  200 
BARRED  ROCK  HENS.  Ilich  Rrade  stock.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  Write  for  particulars.  A.  B.  HALL,  Wallinoford,  C(. 


612  APRIL  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

V  •  for  sail-  —husky,  free  range,  farm-raised  uii  ds. 

RETNOLIX4  FARM,  -  .Vnnandale,  N.  5i 


Tom  Barron’s  White  Leghorns 

No  other  strain.  All  birds  tmp-nested.  Individu- 
;illv  peilicreod  cockerels  for  sale.  Booklet,  WILldW 
BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Allen  H.  BulMey,  Prop.,  Odetsa.N.  Y. 


S.  Ce  White  Leghorns 

Sjiecially  bred  for  heavy  eue  production.  A  few 
hundred  fine  breedine  he  ns  and  cockerels  at  attract¬ 
ive  prices.  Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  prices 

today.  C.  M.  Long«n«oker,Bos  50,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


Small  Lot  Leghorn  Cockerels 

From  HU  imported  Barron  olre.  Ham's  record.  27.5 
eugs.  Prices  reasonable.  W.  E.  ATKtNSON.Wallinpford.Ct. 


sM  Very  Choice  S.  C.  Whita  Leghorn  Pullets 

Range  raised.  Bred  for  superior  laying  qualities. 
Also  a  few  choice  yearling  hens.  Prices  low.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Tsrbell  Farms,  Sniilbville  Flats,  N.Y. 


SODHEARIINQ  U/kUal  airhnrno  $1 -2b  CSCh.  MalesSI.SOeach. 

LAYING  WniTBLBgnornS  giinjped  on  approval. 
Kiverdale  Poultry  Farm.  Box  165,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

Leghorns-Barron-Wyandottes«%“‘‘\1Ji‘^Js“r^^^^^^^^^^ 

I'uUets  an<l  cockerels  from  imiwrted  stock,  records  200  to 
282.  ImiMirted  hens  with  reconfs  over  260,  very  reasonable. 
Tested  yearling  oo<?k8.  The  limn  Farm,  R.  3,  Csnnallsville,  Pa. 


gOQSlNGLL 


COMB 


White  Leghorn  Hens 


March  and  April  S.  C,  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

$1.10.  ALTAVIBTA  FARM,  Darlington.^Md. 


Wycl(off8iralnS.C.  W  Leghorns  [,%%% 

Sutisfai^ion  guarantoed.  .J.  M.  CAhE,  GibBOyt.N.Y. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,  Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc- 

for  f)t4>vkln«r 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Swan.s, 
Ornamoutol  Huoks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Bac- 
eoon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 
WM.  J.  MACK£NSEN,  Naturalist,  Dept.  10,  Yardlcy,  Pa 


White  Wyandottes 

Trapneoted  and  Pedigreed  OOCIvERETiS  from 
dams  with  official  records  of  205  to  254  eggs.  Stork 
for  Sale.  BIRDS  THAT  PAY. 

K.  W.  STEVENS,  I ;  STIELWATER,  N,  Y. 


50WhiteWyandoHePullet8-‘‘RegaIs’’^^^^r^I;:^^^^^^ 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


White  Wyandotte  Rocks 

ONE  MUNDREO  UKNS&  FIVE  ROOHTKK8 

T’nrebred  and  In  fine  condition.  Write  for  prices. 
Mas.  ARNOLD  ROBEKTSGN.  Hot  SfeinItS.  Va. 


Whilft  Wvsni<AHA4  SALE.  800  March  hatched  pul- 
n  RUB  nyanoones  fine  cockerels.  Also 

some  yearling  hens.  HERMAN  SMITH,  Reddinp,  Conn. 


Breeders  for  sale.  Egga  and  chicks  in  season. 

A.  C.  JONES,  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


S.  C.  RhodelsIandReds  K»,’ k ‘.“J';'': 

two  consecutive  years.  High-grade  utility  breeding 
stock,  also  eggs  for  batebrng.  Bend  for  circular. 
MAl‘LECROFT  FARMti,  Box  R.  Pawling, N.Y. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Vibert  trapnested  otook.  4  punetsmated  to  a  oock  (22.5  to 
t3<>-egg  stock)  tor  tlO.  Aimi  H.  JONE8,  Craryrills,  H.  T. 


Pullets  For  Sale 

Early  Fall  layers.  March  hatched;  Rich,  dark  red- 
Bred  from  heavy-laying  hens.  Have  twenty-five  at 
$2,25  ea<;lx,or  $5o  for  lot.  Also  choice  cock: 
erels  at  12.56.  A.  I..  VREKLA.ND,  Nutley,  N.  J. 


Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys,  Hares 
and  C'avie.s.  Btuck  and  Kggs, 
II.  A.  NOt'LBElt,  Rox  20,  SellcriTlIU,  I'a. 


I  SPECIAL  NOTICE 

W«  bellev#  every  In  oar  Poultry  DepArtmont  U 

honent  aoq  rellaok.  W«  AtAttd  bAck  of  thoso  clAsAified  A4iv«r> 
UnemAntA  with  oor  **  SiiuAre  De»l  GuArAntee/*  aa  we  do  the 
dinpiay  AdTortlAemente.  Thoae  purcbAAiofir  effsa  forbatchinff 
and  babT  chicka  muat  anderatand  that  they  are  aaauminir 
some  risk  when  orderiDc  from  m  dlatanoa .  For  the  moat  part 
esss  and  chicks  carry  safely,  but  aometimea  rouah  handlinir 
by  the  expreea  cempanicaor  ezpoaure  to  heat  andoold eauaea 
damage.  That  essa  faiU  to  batch  or  chicks  die  is  not  concluaive 
evidence  of  ba^faitu  on  the  part  of  the  aeiler.  and  we  shall 
not  con.^tider  claims  on  that  bdbaif.  To  avoid  controversy 
buyer  and  aeltar  ehould  have  a  deAnite  onderatandiov  aa  to 
tba  reaponatbiUty  aaeumed  in  case  of  dloaatiafaoUoo* 


60  Best  Breeds 

Catalogue  Free. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


We  fail  to  see  where'll  our  transactions 
with  Mr.  Wooster  are  any  Inisiness  of 
TiiK  Kural  Nkw-Youkkr,  unless,  per¬ 
haps,  you  are  a  practicing  attorney  and 
the  matter  was  placed  with  you  for  at¬ 
tention.  Your  letterhead  does  not  contain 
any  intimation  that  such  is  the  case,  but 
we  infer  therefrom  that  you  are  runnuig  a 
newsjiaper.  If  we  are  correct  in  this 
understanding,  we  fail  to  see  where  the 
matter  is  any  of  your  business  whatso¬ 
ever.  NEWTON  ARMS  CO.,  INC. 

Wo  are  glad  to  enlighten  this  concern. 
One  of  our  renders  tells  us  that  he  bought 
a  rifle  from  this  company.  Though  he  i>aid 
fi.iv  it  the  r'flc  has  never  been  delivered, 
and  letters  remained  unanswered.  f<o  he 
came  to  us  asking  the  standing  of  the 
compan}’,  and  requesting  us  to  help  him 
get  the"  rifle.  As  a  first  step  we  wrote 
a  courteous  letter  asking  about  the  delay 
and  hoping  the  matter  would  lie  jiromptly 
attended  to.  In  answer  we  get  the  above. 
Wo  are  used  to  that,  and  we  well  under¬ 
stand  all  the  eannarks  of  that  letter.  It 
is  characteristic  of  reputable  concerns 
that  they  welcome  any  sincere  effort  to 
help  settle  a  difference  with  a  customer. 
When  people  begin  to  talk  about  attor¬ 
neys  in  this  way  is  it  not  a  fair  inference 
that  attornej's  arc  needifl  to  pry  a  set¬ 
tlement  out  of  them?  We  are  not  prac¬ 
ticing  attorneys,  but  we  often  take  a 
turn  at  helping  our  readers  when  such 
help  is  needed.  In  this  case  we  under¬ 
stand  the  Newton  Arms  do.  hat?  a  rifle 
which  our  reader  has  paid  for.  As  our 
render  cannot  get  his  rifle  we  make  it 
our  bu8ines.s  to  get  it  for  him  if  we 
can,  or  to  find  out  the  reason  why.  We 
arc  runn'ng  a  newspaper,  and  an  import¬ 
ant  jmrt  of  that  busine^is  is  helping  our 
readers  to  obtain  what  is  due  them.  This 
ma.v  be  a  new  sensation  to  the  Newton 
Arms  do.,  but  they  and  all  others  might 
.as  well  understand  it  right  now. 

I  took  out  a  contnict  in  the  McAlester 
Keal  Nstate  Exchange,  McAlester,  Okln., 
and  jiaid  them  $135  for  the  purchase  of 
1(50  acres.  I  am  trying  to  get  the  money 
back,  but  fear  I  will  not  be  successful. 
A  short  time  after  taking  out  the  con¬ 
tract  I  wrote  to  the  Interior  Department 
at  Washington,  D.  d.,  for  information. 
They  advi.sed  that  all  coal  and  asphalt 
cannot  be  claimed  by  purchaser  of  land, 
and  that  timber  must  be  paid  for  sejiar- 
ately  in  addition  to  land.  The  ^Ic- 
Alester  people  do  not  mention  these  two 
conditions  in  their  contract.  Furthermore, 
to  get  land  that  can  be  worked  and 
planted  $20  an  acre  must  be  paid  in 
whole  at  sale,  and  I  have  an  idea  that 
the  $3  land  is  either  mountainous  or  rough 
and  rocky.  I  figure  1  would  better  lose 
this  $1,35  now  than  lo.se  more  later  on 
the.se  Indian  lands.  Can  you  give  me  any 
information  or  helj)?  a.  L. 

New  York. 

The  above  experience  rather  confirms 
our  previous  advice  to  readers  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  scheme  of  the  McAlester  Real 
Estate  Co.  Information  from  reliable 
Oklahoma  sources  is  to  the  effect  that 
there  is  nothing  in  these  Tnd'an  lands  as 
a  sjieculation  for  Eastern  people,  and  that 
if  the  land  were  any  great  bargain  or  if 
tlu'ro  was  any  big  prospect  for  future  de- 
veloiunent,  there  are  plenty  of  jieople  of 
means  in  Oklahoma  who  would  be  glad 
to  take  advantage  of  their  opportunities 
and  purchase  the  lands.  When  the  con¬ 
tract  is  s'gned  and  fee  paid,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  being  able  to  get  a  refund 
of  the  money,  unless  the  party  signing 
can  show  that  deliberate  fraud  was 
practiced  on  him  in  securing  his  money. 

Referring  to  attached  letters  of  C.  .T. 
Coli'ns,  47  West  34th  St.,  New  Y'ork  City. 

I  am  sendting  them  for  your  information. 

I  read  fraud  in  the  wind-up.  A,  j.  K. 
New  Y'^ork. 

The  letter  enclosed  appeals  particu¬ 
larly  to  telegraph  operators,  IMr,  C.  .1. 
Collins  represents  that  he  is  associated 
with  the  firm  of  Ando  &  Company,  which 
firm  is  intert'sted  in  unloading  certain 
stocks.  The  letter  fails  to  reveal  just 
what  the  stock.s  are,  but  asks  the  party 
addressed  to  send  him  the  names  of  in¬ 
vestors  and  moneyed  men  in  the  town 
with  view  to  disposing  of  the  .stock  in 
question.  Not  knowing  what  the  stock  is, 
we  <‘an  expresfi  no  opinion  of  it,  except 
that  in  a  general  way  if  the  stock 
had  any  market  value,  such  metliods 
would  not  be  required  to  find  customers 
for  it.  A  great  many  people  thoughtless¬ 
ly  furnish  the  names  of  their  neighbors 
and  friends  to  schemers  of  this  kind,  and 


thereby  unwittingly  do  them  a  serious  in¬ 
jury. 

n'he  Homo  lighting  Co.  of  Worcester, 
N.  Y.,  composed  of  Herbert  L.  Kinney 
and  C.  L.  Foster  is  selling  an  acetylene 
lighting  outfit  of  the  Van  Gleckland  Co., 
Inc.,  Newark,  N.  .1.,  in  this  vicinity.  I 
fcgned  a  contract  with  these  jiarties  for 
one  of  these  lighting  plants  a  few  mouths 
ago,  giving  a  bank  note  in  payment  for 
the  outfit.  The  lighting  plant  was  to  be 
installed  before  the  note  came  due.  The 
plant  has  not  been  delivered  or  installed, 
and  am  unable  to  get  any  satisfaction 
about  it.  The  note  was  promptly  dis¬ 
counted  at  n  local  bank,  and  demands  are 
made  ujion  me  for  settlement.  Any  ad¬ 
vice  you  can  give  me  or  any  help  to 
secure  justice  would  be  very  much  ap¬ 
preciated.  F.  j.  M.  D. 

Wo  took  this  case  up  in  behalf  of  the 
subscriber  with  the  Van  Gleckland  Co. 
We  have  a  prompt  rc'ply  to  our  letter 
from  the  Van  Gleckland  Co.  disclaiming 
all  responsibility  for  the  Home  liighting 
Co.  and  Messrs.  Foster  and  Kinney.  It  is 
the  contention  of  the  company  that  they 
merely  sold  the  lighting  plants  to  the 
Home  Lighting  ('o,  as  a  dealer,  and  that 
the  firm  has  no  concern  in  the  transac¬ 
tions  between  the  purchaser  and  the 
Home  Lighting  Co.  The  Home  Light¬ 
ing  Co.  ignori's  our  letter  in  F.  .1.  M.  D.’s 
behalf  and  the  subscriber  is,  therefore,  in 
the  position  of  lieing  called  upon  to  make 
good  the  note  in  jiayment  for  the  plant 
which  he  has  not  yet  received  and  sees  no 
good  prospect  of  getting.  There  seems  to 
be  an  unusual  number  of  sharks  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  sale  of  acetylene  lighting 
plants  and  farmers  cannot  be  too  cautious 
in  dealing  with  salesmen  or  representa¬ 
tives  of  manufacturers  in  thi.s  line.  We 
particularly  warn  subscribers  against 
having  anything  to  do  with  the  Home 
Lighting  t'o.  of  Worcester,  N.  Y'.,  of 
w'hich  a  party  by  the  name  of  “Foster," 
referred  to  above  seems  to  be  the  active 
member. 

Messrs.  Foster  and  Kinney  seem  to  be 
alive  to  all  the  tricks  of  the  trade.  This 
victim  was  promised  a  $10  commiss'on 
on  all  other  wiles  made  within  a  sjiecl- 
tied  distance  from  his  house.  This  i.s  the 
stock  inducement  of  fake  acetylene  gas 
machine  agents.  While  some  agents  no 
doubt  may  make  the  offer  expect'ng  to  live 
up  to  it  and  do  make  good  on  it,  loo 
often  the  offer  is  made  only  as  a  "bait" 
to  get  the  farmer’s  signature  to  the  or¬ 
der.  If  INIessrs.  Foster  and  Kinney  con¬ 
tinue  these  operations  without  didivering 
the  plants,  they  can  undoubtedly  be 
prosecuted  criminally  for  getting  money 
under  false  pretenses. 

I  thought  the  Everitts  were  all  in  the 
jienitentiary,  but  by  the  enclosed  letter 
some  of  them  are  at  largo  and  playing 
their  old  game — trying  to  swindle  us 
farmers.  I  do  not  bite.  l.  s.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

I’hc  above  trite  comments  refer  to  the 
circular  letter  of  Everitt’s  O  K  Si'ed 


m.ash,  mostly  fouir  milk,  a  few  times  n 
week.  M ,  .M. 

New  Y'ork. 

Any  heavy-laying  flock  will  occasion¬ 
ally  produce  soft-shelled  eggs,  and,  if 
there  are  not  too  many  of  them,  there  is 
no  reason  for  alarm.  Heavy  feeding, 
close  confinement,  etc.,  are  probably  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  trouble.  Aside  from 
oyster  .shells,  clover  hay  is  an  excellent 
source  of  .st,imc  of  tlie  constituent.s  of  egg 
shell,  and  is  a  good  food  otherwi.se.  If 
you  have  it,  try  giving  your  flock  a  little 
daily.  yr.  n.  n. 


A  Poultry  Regulator 

AYould  you  furnish  me  a  practical  for¬ 
mula  for  making  an  all-around  jioultry 
regulator  and  tonic  and  apjietizc'r?  I 
want  a  poultry  food  which  will  act  as  a 
medicine  in  sickne.ss,  and  which  can  bo 
fed  at  all  times  in  the  mash.  I  want  it 
to  contain  a  large  proportion  of  filler, 
such  as  linseed  meal,  cornmeal.  etc.,  so 
that  a  large  bulk  can  be  sold  at  a  low 
price.  T.  F.  0. 

Virginia. 

Unfortunately,  your  specifications  call 
for  that  which  does  not  exist  outside  of 
patent  medicine  advertisements.  There 
as  no  such  thing  as  an  all-round  poultry 
regulator  and  tonic  which  will  act  as  food 
in  health  and  a  universal  curative  agent 
in  sicknes.s.  At  least,  if  there  i.s,  it  hasn’t 
been  discovered  yet,  and  what  is  known 
of  the  action  of  drugs  upon  the  animal 
body  lays  little  foundation  for  the  hope 
that  it  will  ever  be  found. 

Go  n  little  deeper  into  your  specifica¬ 
tions  than  the  generalities  of  the  phras¬ 
ing.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  "regula¬ 
tor”?  Regulate  what?  The  animal  body 
is  a  very  complex  thing,  with  many  or¬ 
gans  of  many  functions.  Do  you  expect 
that  when  one  of  the.se  organs  fails  to  act 
jiroperly  something  eaten  with  the  food 
will  go  to  it  and  right  it  up,  and  that 
when  some  other  organ  with  a  function 
of  entirely  different  character  fails  tem¬ 
porarily  in  its  duties  the  same  substance 
will  visit  it  and  throw  it  into  gear  with 
the  rest  again?  And  what  do  you  mean 
by  a  "tonic"?  Is  it  some  substance  that, 
when  taken  into  the  anim.al  body,  will  re¬ 
store  the  tone  of  any  diseased  or  debili¬ 
tated  organs  there?  Would  that  there 
was  some  such  substance;  mixed  with  our 
salad  dressing  it  would  make  long  life 
easy  and  death,  except  by  violence,  rare. 

No;  regulators  and  tonics  belong  to  the 
age  of  medicine  when  it  was  more  than 
half  suiierstition ;  an  age  possibly  not 
ipiite  yet  gone  by.  They  will  continue  to 
flourish,  however,  .so  long  as  there  i.s 
jirofit  in  vending  them  and  credulity  to 
accept  them,  and,  if  you  want  one  with 
the  stamp  of  government  apjiroval  upon 
it,  hero  is  a  formula  once  publis'ieil  by 
the  INIaine  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion;  it  is  probably  as  harmless  as  any: 
I'udverized  gentian,  1  lb.;  pulverized  gin¬ 
ger,  5 4  lb.;  pulverized  saltpeter,  lb.; 
pulverized  iron  sulphate,  %  lb.  Mix  ami 
add  two  to  three  tablespoonfuls  to  eaeli 
10  quarts  of  dry  mash.  m.  n.  n. 


A  monument  mason  was  in  th  wit¬ 
ness  box,  describing  the  way  in  which 
he  had  been  assaulted  by  the  defendant, 
"lie  walked  right  into  niy  yard  and 
slammed  me  up  against  one  of  mv  own 
tombstones.’’  the  witness  said.  “Did  he 
hurt  you?"  inquired*  the  court.  "Hurt 
me!  Why,  I've  got  ‘Sacred  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of’  stamped  all  dowu  my  back.” — 
Credit  Lost. 


Store  of  Indianapolis,  Tnd.  It  is  our  un¬ 
derstanding,  too,  that  both  .T.  A.  Everitt 
and  his  son  are  as  yet  confined-  in  the 
Federal  I’rison  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  for 
fraudulent  use  of  the  mails.  Whether 
Everitt  is  conducting  the  O.  K.  Seed 
Store  from  Atlanta  or  some  one  is  con¬ 
ducting  it  for  him  at  Ind'anajiolis,  we 
do  not  know.  At  any  rate,  .1.  A.  Everitt's 
old-time  methodsi  are  still  in  force.  In 
the  circular  letter  enclosed  the  farmer 
addressed  is  ajipealed  to  on  patriotic 
grounds  to  grow  more  wheat  in  order  to 
support  the  Federal  Goyernmont !  It  is 
pointed  out  that  the  best  way  to  accom- 
ifl'sh  this  purpose  i.s  to  sow  some  of  the 
varieties  of  wheat  for  which  1‘lveritt  is 
making  fake  and  unwarranted  claims*.  We 
feel  sure  that  all  readers  of  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  are  familiar  enough  with  Everitt’s 
methods  for  the  past  20  years  or  more, 
so  that  they  are  in  no  danger  of  falling 
victim  to  his  schemes. 


Soft-shelled  Eggs 

I  have  a  Rhode  Island  Red  flock  of 
^■(•ry  good  layers.  The  11  hens  have  laid 
since  December  11  almost  without  inter- 
rujition.  Rut  1  find  very  often  soft- 
shelled  eggs  and  do  not  know  the  cause 
of  it.  I  feed  oats  and  wheat  mixed  in 
the  morning  and  at  night  corn  and  oats 
mixed ;  dry  mash  according  to  Gornell 
ration,  and  a  hoiqier  with  oyster  shells  is 
always  before  them.  They  get  a  wet 


Gives 
$9  Wear 


This  is  the  famous  KORRY-KROME  Shoe  with 
tlie  guaraiitceil  waterjiroof  KORRY-KROME  sole, 
tlic  highest-priced  sole  leather.  Will  outwear  any 
two  oak  or  hemlock  soles. 

We  sell  direct  to  you  for  only  $6  ($6.25  west  of  the 
Mississippi)  and  will  refund  your  money  or  replace 
if  shoes  do  not  live  up  to  our  guarantee  of  perfect 
workmanship,  material  and  long  wear. 

Black  and  tan — wide,  comfortable  lasts. 

No  troll  hie  ahout  fit.  Satisfaction  gnaranteeil.  If 
you  don’t  know  your  size,  copy  number  in  your 
old  slice  and  send  with  check  or  money  order,  ^^'e 
ship  prepaid  parcel  post. 

Send  for  style  circular  Ib 
Al.so  KORRY-KROME  half  soles  60  cents  a  pair 
and  heel  lifts  25  cents  a  pair — or  both  for  75  cents 
delivered. 

THE  K-K  SHOE  CO..  CORRY.  PA. 


CHASE 

FARM 

TRACTOR 


A  TRACTOR  will  get  your 
work  done. 

It’s  the  only  solution  of 
your  help  problem. 

A  CHASE  2-3  plow  tractor 
is  the  best  one  for  you. 

It  is  built  for  eastern  farms. 

It  has  tremendous  pulling 
power. 

It  will  not  tip  over. 

It  turns  in  its  own  length. 

It  will  not  pack  the  soil. 

It  acts  as  a  roller  and  pul¬ 
verizer. 

We  can  make  prompt  delix>ery 

CHASE  MOTOR  TRUCK  CO. 

327  So.  West  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Built  Right 


in  material  and  construction.  No  weight 
for  team  to  carry.  You  get  perfect  results 
end  long  wear  with  a 


Single  Action 
Disk  Harrow 


Disks  are  forited  sharp!  has  reversible  innia, 
eepnrnto  levers,  dust-proof  oil-soaked  hardwood 
bearings.  Sizes  for  one  to  four  horses.  Al'o 
wiih  extension  head.  Wcir.ht  boxes  built  in.  Ko 
tongue  truck  necessary.  Perfect  balance.  Ii£l.t  draft. 

Write  for  new  cataloit  and  free  book  "The  Soil 
•nd  Its  Tillage  j”  also  for  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 


COO  Main  Street 
Higganum,  Conn. 
Maker  of  the  origin  ^  a  %% 
«o!  CLARK  .aO'* 
Disk  liar- 
rows  and 
Plows. 


»»» 


SAVE  MON  EYON  SHOES 


National  Alamlnam  Shoot  outwotf  tovorot  palrt 
of  all-lcatbor.  rubburorwooa  i»ol»  bo<>ta  or  Bho<m, 
for  work  on  farm,  cn'nroory.  rnUnmd,  In  mind  or 
%  factory.  Gl  J  AUAjnTI.LD— bronk-proof 

•  bottoms.  Water-proof —  rant -proof. 

NoiHolcHd^  fit  Anti,  easy  wnlkhur. 
,Koop  foot  dry,  warm,  comfortoblo. 
itomovabio  cutihion  felt  fnnoUts.  Rest 
foaUicr  uppors.  Removable  fnctioii 
taps  take  up  wear,  proyont  alipmnjf— 
®aay  to  replace  at  amall  coat.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  ctaiiitt  led  users.  Money  b^k 
Ifnot  s'ltirtfled  alter  seelnR.and  trying 
on.  Write  for  free  cutalotf  slviofll 
'  prises,  styles  ana  bow  to  order. 

National  Aluminum  Shoo  Co. 
Box  29  Racine»WlS4 


NATIONAL. ALUMINUM  SHOESl 


WITTEI 


'Kcro-Oil”  Engines 


teriuH  and  prioos— Cash,  Payments  or  No 
Money  Down.— KI).  H.  WITTK,  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
1K92  Oakland  Avo.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
1S92  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


I  Save 
You  $15 
to  $200 


tmuu  uibtmct  wans.  liequire  ; 
no  hoops.  Economical  becauso  they  i 
last  longer.  Air  tight,  frost  and  : 
wntorproof.  Absoiiitoly  Guuran-  | 
tood.  In  uso  for  16  years.  Send  for  cats-  : 
loQ.  prices,  terms  and  Agency  Proiiosition.  i 
CRAINE  SILO  CO  .  Box  HO.  Norwich.  N.  V.  \ 


\\.  W.  STAN  LEV, 


Canvas  Covers 

Waterproof  duck  for  cov- 
oi'iiig  mufbinory,  peacli 
•iiid  apple  crop.  etc.  Plain 
H  oz.  l•lluvlis  wiiiron  cover, 
7xiL’  ft..  $1  .-lO,  express 
p  r  e  p  It  i  o  .  .Si ate  size 
roil  tii  red. 

50  i'hiireli  S(.,  New  Vork 


DairymeiriV  Lefipwe  Milk  Prices 
I  hr  nair.j  ur-n’s  hra^tlG  Gt  S!ir>lri(.'<r. 
si'iit.  1  K  to  put  the  price  oj  niilk 

■it  /'•  r  pounds  for  October  and 

s:!..‘>4  for  \orr.u.ber.  Thin  for  three  per 
ant  iiiilk;  ieifh  four  emU  per  point  for 
I, utter  iot  iu  oTceDs  of  three  per  rent. 
Coutr'ieti!  for  t(Co  months  only. 
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He  Breeds  Barn  Swallows 


Wh.  11  I  came  hen;  four  years  uko,  to 
I’arn.,  th<>re  were  only  two  swnllows’ 
iioKis  in  the  burn.  The  mau  who  owned 
it  (lUl  not  like  them,  ami  de.9troye(l  till 
the  nests.  The  first  Sjfring  I  was  here 
:i  few  cnuie  and  hegtiii  to  build ;  there  is 
a  wet  place  in  one  eoruer  of  the  barn- 
\anl  whore  t.loy  {jet  tlieir  mud,  and  when 
it  Kot>-'  dried  up,  as  it  does  some  Springs 
early.  I  carry  water  every  inoruiiin'  and 
stir  nji  the  iii’.jd  for  them.  Then  wife  or 
1  throw  out  a  few  handfuls  of  feathers 
we  have  from  dressing  poultry,  ;iinl  the 
way  tliey  gather  them  in  to  line  tlieir 
nests  with  is  surpri.sinj'.  This  yi'ar  there 
are  over  Tdl  nests,  and  they  aA’eiaiue 
alioiit  t hns*  \  oin;;  ones  to  the  nest,  so  we 
have  ipiit**  a  lot  of  them  around.  If  a 
liawk  <-oines  m-ar  they  are  after  him,  a 
wliole  VeKiliellt  "f  thelin  There  was  a 
fox  tills  Smnmer  whieh  took  to  stealing 
oiir  ehieks,  and  two  or  threi*  old  hens, 
lie  would  <*inwd  aloni?  in  tlie  tall  ^rass 
lip  to  the  coops  and  help  himself.  He 
ffot  livt‘  or  six  before,  we  saw  him.  and 
then  w»r  were  on  <iur  jtnard,  or  the  swal¬ 
lows  were,  fo”  every  lime  we  saw  them 
hy  the  dozi-us  dartint;  down  at  the  urass 
and  imikim:  their  cry,  we  diseoveied 
that  Mr.  I'ox  Avas  there,  and  headed  him 
(ill'  from  the  chi<;ks,  find  he  ^ot  left  so 
many  tines  he  fj.ave  it  up.  So  yon  se<! 
they  not  only  help  by  catchiuK  milliuus 
of  insects,  bit  keep  away,  or  try  to, 
hawki-,  foxes,  cats,  or  anythin^'  they 
think  will  steal  their  yoniiK,  I  nail  them 
AS’orth  ii  dollar  apiece.  :ind  we  have  over 
;i  hundred  th'is  year.  They  don't  do  over 
one  dollar’s  (l.amapm  to  the  hay  or  tins 
barn,  the  whole  hundre<l  of  them. 
,\ntrtm,  N.  H.  .j.  w.  11. 


iiiK  the  kind  of  ants  that  you  find  in 
trees  sometimes?  What  ean  be  doiu'? 

.Middletown,  N.  Y.  .r.  av.  ii. 

Tln.s  is  probably  the  <*oinnion  (car¬ 
penter  ant.  A  new  and  effective  roiuedy 
for  this  insect  has  recimtly  laam  dis- 
Cover(‘d  by  Arthur  Gih.sou  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  OttaAva,  Can¬ 
ada.  He  has  found  that  dnstiiiR  sodium 
thuAride  into  the  craok.s  and  oiii'niiiKs 
w’here  the  ants  have  their  runways 
will  de.stroy  the  nest.  Two  or  three 
applications  may  be  necessary  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  a  day  or  tv'o.  Sodium  Ihior- 
ide  is  a  white  powder.  It  may  be  a)i- 
pliod  cither  by  means  of  a  small  pnll’er 
or  sifted  from  a  glass  vial  Avith  eiu'esc- 
(doth  tied  over  the  opening.  Mr.  (Jib- 
son  has  iiH(Hi  Sodium  lluoride  success¬ 
fully  not  only  for  the  earpenter  ant 
hilt  also  against  other  ant.s  inf(‘sting 
house.s.  It  is  not  knoAvn  ju.st  hoAV  the 
material  affects  the  ants,  but  as  they 
soon  disappear  after  it  has  boon  n.s('(l 
it  produces  the  desired  results.  c.  a.  E. 


Ownership  of  Bee  Tree 

Having  located  a  honey  bee's  m'st  up 
in  the  trunk  of  si  tree  on  another  nnin's 
ground,  I  would  like  to  kuoAV  if  I  could 
have  any  claim  on  it? 

Newburgh,  N.  T.  I  A.  N.  s. 

'reclinically,  I  think  th.-it  you  AA’onld 
not.  though  custom  has  made  the  ilis- 
coverer  of  a  b('e  tree  the  oAvnor  of  its 
contents.  One  could  not  cut  a  bee  tree, 
however,  A\ithout  committing  trespass 
and  I  think  that  permission  would  have 
to  1)0  obttiiued  before  om'  could  l.iAvfnlly 
n'inove  a  "honey  bee’s  nest”  from  a 
neighbor’s  property.  Most  trees  used  by 
bees  for  their  home  and  store  house  are 
of  little  value  for  anything  (dse  and  the 
owner  probablv  could  not  obtain  any¬ 
thing  but  nominal  damages  if  h<‘  should 
prosecute  a  trespasser  who  cut  one.  stjll, 
to  be  on  the  safe  side,  it  would  be  far 
better,  as  well  as  far  more  courteous, 
to  get  the  permission  of  the  owner  of. the 
land  on  Avhieh  the  tree  stands  before 
taking  liberties  .with  the  real  oavikm’s  of 
the  hoiK'y.  M.  b. 


Situations  Wanted 


EXPRltlKXrKD.  dciKindaliU'  young  nmii.  2". 

Becks  position  ftH  general  fiirui  IiiukI;  good 
referenees.  NO.  2491,  care  Rural  New-A’orUer. 


I’OSITTON  AA’anted  as  working  farm  imouiger; 

married;  house  and  iirivileges.  NO.  24(!7,  care 
Rural  NeAV-Yorkor. 


FARM  MANAGER  at  Rherty  Oet.  1st:  Amer¬ 
ican.  age  25);  life  experienee:  sclentllle  train¬ 
ing  and  practieal  kuowli'dge  of  all  farm  opi-ra- 
tions;  best  referenecH  furnislieil.  Address  NO. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OPEN  for  engagement  from  Nov.  1st  to  -April 
1st  In  Florliln-,.  twenty  years  experience  in 
marketing  fruit  and  produce;  competent  to 
manage  large  acreage.  L.  A.  Page,  Palmyra, 
N.  .1. 


AV .ANTED — Ry  a  colored  man.  four  in  fauilly. 

two  large  boys.  ttO  years,  to  work  farm  on 
sliareM  or  work  by  the  month;  be  ready  by  .lanu- 
ary  1st.  R.  HILL,  Pomonkey,  .Aid. 


EXPERTENCEI)  POULTRYMAN  deslr.s  a  posi¬ 
tion;  capable  of  operating  a  commercial  plant 
sucecHsfnn.v ;  fainlliiir  with  mammotli  incubating 
and  broodilig  eipilpment;  seven  yeiirs’  experience 
managing  idaiits;  at  present  heaii  poultryman 
on  a  large  commercial  plant:  not  afraid  to 
work:  married,  no  cliildren;  sobtw  and  reliable; 
references.  NO.  24K\,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


I•()UI/1’RYM.A^^  manageil  own  5)0-acre  farm  su<'- 
I’essfully  in  years,  seeks  same  ]iositii>n  on 
large  pla'iif :  can  manage  eouiitr.v  place;  own 
farm  sold  to  settle  estate.  NO.  •J4H.g,  i-ave 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


.AN  EXPERT  poullr.nnun  is  open  for  posilioii, 
share  or  salary;  only  big  propoj.ii ton  eonslil- 
ered.  ROX  D!'.  l.AOS  Fee.iiid  Avi>.,  New  York. 


SDI’ERINTENDICN'T.  married,  wauls  posilioii 
on  farm  when'  results  <ount;  can  handle  stock 
and  men  to  best  davuntnge;  ri'fereuce;  Avagi'S 
and  parlieiilars  in  lirst  letter.  NO.  245K),  care 
Rural  New-A'orker. 


HERDSM.A.N,  inartled,  wants  posilioii;  Ciiern- 
seys  pri'feri  ed;  but  ter-muker.  testing  lialani-ed 
lallons;  wages  and  pnrticulars  Avitli  first  letter. 
IlKRDM.Al.A.N,  No.  "-ISi).  euro  Rural  New-Yorki'r. 


SITII.A'ITON  AA’.A.V'I'El),  on  or  after  .Nov.  1st,  by 
sucecssful  farm  fiireinan;  marrieil;  small 
fainil.v;  best  of  refi-renees.  .Address  NO. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HEAD  GARDENER  or  superintendent;  Ilf.-  ex- 
pi-rieni'e:  all  branches  of  liorl iculture;  ngri- 
eulturiil  diploma:  soil  Improvement,  farm  crops 
and  livostoek:  liigliest  refereiK'es;  moderate  sal- 
a'-v.  witli  te  OS  "  and  prtvlloges.  NO.  2lH."i,  earo 
Rural  NeAV-Yorker. 

POSITION  DESIRED  as  gardener:  .Ann'ilean; 

10  years  lit  present  situation  and  referi'iiees 
furriis'tied  from  li*oi :  no  eollege  training,  all  <'x- 
Iierience  N.  Y.,  N.  .1.  or  Pa.  preferred:  «'ommer- 
elal  or  eiumlry  estate;  malaria  zone  barred,  ainl 
no  driving  liorses.  .NO.  UilS4,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AA'ORKING  roRI'M.\.N  wislies  a  posilioii  as 
working  foreman  by  O.-tober  1:  married:  no 
children;  experience  twenty  years:  ean  furnish 
refiTciiee.  NO.  24M2,  <are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POPLTRYM.AN— Seleiiltlic  and  piaetieal  experi¬ 
ence,  desires  position  us  iiianugcr  jioultry 
plant  or  gentleman's  ••state;  exeelleiit  r<'fer- 
eiiei'S.  .\.  ROgDZ.ANT,  South  AA’alpole,  Mass., 
II.  S.  A. 


G.ARDE.N'KR — Singh',  inlddlo  age;  I'vpert,  all 
bralK'ln'S,  glass,  outiloors.  Me.AI.AHON,  Ring- 
wood  .Alanor.  N.  .1..  curi'  AVm.  lllsliop. 


AV -ANTED — Hy  D.et'mlaT  tirst,  iiosliion  as  man¬ 
ager  of  large  estati't  two  positions  for  tin' 
p.ist  twent-V  years;  last  of  refeiem'es  as  to 
alillil-V  and  character-  .Addre-s  .No.  2'15.I2,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  C'arpenlet  Ant 

-Vre  some  nig  :u1s-  eating  out  tlit' 
iii.sido  of  a  -r'o-k  "f  tinibiir  in  a  huihl- 


STHDENT.  ag<‘  2ri,  would  like  place  on  farm 
wilt)  elderly,  relined  couple,  with  idea  of 
working  fiirm  under  tlu'lr  super\ ision.  .Vddi'i'ss 
li.ARR.U’KS,  Room  014,  State  Seluad  of  Agri- 

•  iilliire.  I’urmiiigduJe,  I..  I.,  .N.  Y. 


I'AI:ai  M.AN.VGEU,  with  20  .v.->iArB’  experienee. 

uii.'ilitied  I0  Iiaiidle  any  agricultural  proposi 
I  ioii.  Address  Rt)X  213.  Mari'ellus,  N.  Y. 


i;.\  PERIENCED  poultryman.  single,  wants  ))osl- 
lion;  private  place;  understands  all  braiielies; 
references  in  answer;  state  wages.  NO.  2'li)l, 
care  Rural  NeAV-Yorkor. 


E.AItMER — A1  American,  4.'i,  wishes  a  position 
as  working  foreman  on  gentleman's  estate; 
strictly  temperate;  life  experlonix).  A.  D., 
Hopewell  .let.,  N.  Y.;  U.  F.  D. 


M.A.N'.AGERSHIF — I'Alrm  or  estate:  orchards, 
glass  and  dair-V,  elllcieiit  exeeiitivo,  Avell  odii- 
ealed;  oxeellent  references.  American,  30.  sin¬ 
gle.  Kindly  state  particulars.  ITcsent  location, 
Greenwlc'li,  Conn.  NO.  2490,  care  Rural  Now- 
A’orker. 


AV.AN'I'ED — Ry  marrii'd  man,  40,  iiosillou  as 
foreman  or  herdsman  in  large  dairy:  niuler- 
slaiids  feeding  and  care  of  cattle;  six  years  in 
present  position:  best  of  references.  If  you 
want  your  calves  raised  to  top  tlie  sales  I  <'aii 
do  it.  Notlilng  under  §1,200  considered.  .Ait- 
dress  NO.  2-li)(i,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Hl'tRDSM.AN — Single,  desires  position  wilh  reg¬ 
istered  Cliiernseys;  breeding,  feeding  calves 
anil  .A.  R.  test  special  attention; '  good  butter- 
maker.  THOS.  CAIOKSRN,  225  AV.  23rd,  New 
York. 


-ALARRIED  -Anierlean,  experieiieed  fariiiiiig.  de 
sires  position  for  salary  or  shares,  or  woulit 
l)iiy  equipped  farm  011  easy  terms;  referenees. 
AV.  L.  H.ANNAII,  Soiilli  I'ortland,  .Ale..  I!.  D.  S. 


I’.ARM  or  estate  niaiiiigi'r;  life  experienee  in  all 
liraiii'lies  of  gardening,  funning,  dairy,  poiil- 
Ir.v:  married;  age  40.  .1.  AV.,  care  1‘uiil  l.ielil, 

.5S5  101 1)  Avo.,  Noav  York, 


A.AI ERI('-\N,  45,  single,  wants  stead.v  position 
as  carpenter  on  largi'  estate;  .'t.51)  and  found. 
No.  2498,  care  Rural  New-YorkiT, 


AN  EXPERIENCED  -Amerieiu)  farmer  (age  .39) 
witli  knowh'dgo  of  orchard,  stock  and  general 
farming,  desires  position  as  tiianager  of  large 
rtirm;  best  referenees  as  to  aldlily  and  cliurae- 
ter.  NO.  2500,  care  Rural  New-A'orker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  w'orUlng  manager  on 
rarm;  experieiieed  in  raising  all  kinds  of 
crops  and  stock  and  handling  all  kinds  of  farm 
machinery:  small  faniily;  age  4'2;  .American; 
wife  willing  to  hoard  help;  any  good  proposition 
consldoreil;  at  llls'i'ty  Nov.  1.  Address  NO. 
•g-lttO,  care  Rural  N«'W- YorloT. 


AA’O.MAN  Avith  tsi.v,  •!,  wislies  lumsekeeper  posi¬ 
tion  or  to  hoard  men;  ••.xperleneed  in  similar 
work  and  good  referene*';  good  cook:  eaiiahlo 
taking  charge.  No.  2.'<i2,  care  Rural  .New- 
Yorker. 


FOFLTRY — Young  man,  some  dairy  farm  expe- 
rlcnee,  desires  position  on  moderii  iioullr.v 
farm  neiir  New  York.  H.  L.,  925  I’rospeet  Ave.. 
Itroiix,  N.  Y'. 


FARM  or  osiate  .snp<‘rlntendent.,  at  lilierly  Oet. 

1st:  age  38;  good  appeirruiiee;  married;  ex- 
)>erieiieed;  modern  dairying,  horses,  isiiillry, 
liogs,  mai'hiner.v,  handling  h'd]);  llrst-eluss  ref¬ 
erences.  -Address  NO.  2.503,  euro  Rural  NN'W- 
5'orker. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman  farmer  to  look  after 
gentleman's  estate,  29  -AI.LEN  ST.,  Hudson, 

N.  Y. 


Farm  Help  'Wanted 


EXPERIENCED.  li<)ni‘st  furuier.  to  operate  150- 
aeri!  Penna.  farm  on  shares;  fult.v  stocked  and 
equiiiped  with  up-to-date  niai'lilner.v.  Rest  ff- 
eri'iieo  ri'qiilred.  Ntl.  2441,  eiiro  Rural  Ni-av- 
A'oi'ker. 


I'lRST-CI.-ASS  faniuT  on  1.8o-a.  farm  in  15'iina. 

to  work  it  on  salary  and  sliari*  of  prolll ;  in 
line  slate  of  cultivation  and  fnruislied  witli  all 
mliehlnery.  NO.  2'112,  care  Rural  New-Ynrki.T. 


■\A^ -ANTED — Calf  man,  single,  •'X|ii'rieneed  In 
feeding:  also  take  care  dry  (viws.  willing  to 
do  iinything  required.  Steady  iiosilioii.  gend 
wages;  slate  age  and  ••xperlenee.  .Address 
HERDSMAN,  Wood  Rrook  Farms,  Metneheii, 
N.  J. 


PIG  -Al.A.N,  single,  experienced  ill  raising  tind 
lireeding  pigs;  good  home,  steady  Jolt.  M.AC 
LEVA*.  3.52  4tli  ave..  New  V'ork. 


AV.ANT'ED — Man  and  wife  on  high-gnnle  dairy 
farm:  man  for  general  farm  wma,  or  iltiiry; 
woman  for  hoiisi'work  in  family  of  tliree;  give 
ages,  nalionallt.v  and  i-i-ferenees.  RORElt’T  .AI. 
PENN,  .Allihllelmry,  Ct. 


I'.A  H.AIER--T0  all  around  fanni'i'.  .35  to  .1.5.  mar¬ 
ried  (no  ehildren),  who  in  past  has  owned  liis 
own  farm,  an  mifurnislK'd  cottage  tind  periua 
neiit  position  is  oll'en'd  on  huiiilred-aere  gt  iiili'- 
man's  ostal<‘  as  assistant  to  working  superln- 
teiiilenf..  Address,  stutlng  ntuioiiality,  age, 
other  particulars,  SPI'T.,  Rox  •_’22,  Greeinvieli. 
Conn. 


AA’.A.N’TED — Teamsiev  witli  small  faiiiil.v  om  fanii 
25  miles  from  New  A’orli  city:  wages,  wiih 
lioiise,  §.55.  Address  N<'.  2493.  care  Rural  New- 
A’orker. 


MO'I'IIEK  (cook)  witli  dauglit<*r  over  II.  lo 
learn  Avaltresse's  woik;  845  tog-ether;  more 
witli  washing:  good  lioine.  -AIRS.  N.,  118  !tlli 
SI.,  Garden  Clly,  L.  1. 


AV  .ANTED — At  once,  a  lii'i'ilsman  for  a  Hoistein 
herd:  must  lie  singl.'  and  exporii-iieed  in  -A.  1!. 
O.  lesiing;  a  good  locution  nnd  line  opporinnil.v 
for  doing  ri'ull.v  eonstriietive  work.  I).  <). 

H.AS’l'INGS.  AA’ilinington.  Del, 


AA'.AN'l'ED — Alarried  man  wilh  11  good  knowledg" 
of  trni'k  farming  on  a  5()-aere  farm  in  tirsi 
class  I'ondilioii  iwnr  Pilu<lliel|ihia;  sular.v  tlie 
luilaneo  of  lint  season  and  work  on  sluires  tlie 
eomlng  year,  .A  good  elmni'e  for  an  energetic 
man.  AVI  I.EI.A.'il  H.  THO.Al.AS,  U.  I).  Reverly, 
New  .lel'se.v. 


AV.ANTl'il) — Single  man.  ns  duir.vmun;  must  Is-  a 
good  milker  ami  have  some  knowledge  of  luit- 
let-  making,  and  must  be  of  giHid  hiililts:  salary, 
§11)  15  a  niontli  to  start.  .Apply.  gi\ Ing  refer 
cnees,  to  I'lNECI.H’P  PAR.AIS,  Homoseen.  Vt. 


AA’.ANTEl)  -Single  men,  ruis.'d  on  ti  farm,  as  at- 
lemlaiits  to  Avork  with  £i‘el)le-nilmii'd  lioys 
out  of  doors.  Sulur,v  §35  a  month  and  maiii- 
tenauee.  Send  re'-onum'ndatlons  with  a)ipliea- 
lion.  Apply  to  srPERINTENDENT,  l.eteli- 
worlh  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 


AA'.ANTED — Relltible  single  man  on  fiirm  by 
Hie  month;  §.35  a  month  nnd  hoitrd.  -A.  J. 
.AleSAVEENEY,  Cortland,  N.  A'. 


'  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


AA'.VNTKl)  -.A  full.v  stocked  farm  on  shares  b.v 
a  llrst-elass  farmer;  refen'iiee.  Address  Hi)X 
511.  .Alonroe,  Orange  Co.,  N.  A'. 


I’tHt  S.Al.E  — 1)5  aerres,  crops,  stock  and  tools, 
A.  lIA.At.AI,  Edme-ton,  N.  A'. 


FOR  SALE — Two  village  farm.s;  00  acres;  build¬ 
ings  new:  si'veral  acres  mnek;  equipped  30 
acre  ))oultry  plant;  line  -buildings.  .U)HN 
SHOWERS,  Wllliamstown,  N.  Y. 


WORTH  MORE  THAN  DODRLE— 212  acres  ai 
§19;  line  buildings;  good  location;  an  Ideal 
slock  farm.  Address  WELLINGTON  CROSS. 
Pultonville,  N.  Y. 


140-.A(tRE  level,  sandy  loam,  potato  ami  gi'iiiii 
farm;  well  Ineni.ed;  Central  New  York.  NO. 
244.3,  cure  Rural  NoAV-Yorker. 


FOR  S.AId'I — 120-acre  farm  tn  TiOudonn  Co.,  Va., 
20  miles  from  AVashlngton,  D.  0.;  3(!0  acres 
under  cultivation;  line  crops  growing:  stocked 
tind  full-V  (Minippcil;  excellent  neighborliood  and 
liieation;  heallliy  all  tlie  year  climate.  NO. 
2-140,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  SETTLE  ESTATE  will  sell  5)0-acre  poultry 
I'arm  worth  .§8.000  for  .§5.(!0();  poiiltr.v,  equiii- 
meiit  and  tools,  worth  §2,400,  for  §1,400;  eush. 
.§3.001).  NO.  2487,  care  Rural  New  A'orker. 


I■'()R  S.ALE — One  of  the  best  farms  In  tho  Stale. 

lioih  soil  iind  location;  price  .§11,000;  half 
ea,-li.  Address  lAHllS  HKGER,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


oAV.N'Ell  mii-st  sell,  farm  40  acres;  buildings 
lii'sl-elass;  furnished;  get  description;  also 
Ollier  farms.  L.  C.  SIIEPHERD,  Dexter,  Maine. 


FOR  S.ALE — kAirm,  125  acres;  smooth,  level.  In 
Deliiware  Valley.  RRIICE  PENNEY,  I’orl 
.Jervis,  N.  Y.,  It.  H.  No.  1. 


S.AI,i:.  liiirgaln;  .55  aoros;  buildings;  18  miles 
RnlValo;  state  road.  EDW-ARD  .At.  SIlELDoN. 
Marl iiisliurg,  N.  Y. 


SON  drafted  and  passed,  must  sell  AA'ory  two- 
speed  tractor  aud  plows;  used  less  than  Iwo 
■weeks;  cost  §1,087.75;  will  lake  §700.  My 
valley  liome,  200  acres,  mile  to  village  station; 
stock  iiiid  tools:  .§35  an  acre.  W.  H.  R.AR- 
DEEN.  Avoea,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — To  Ini-V  cheap  laml  or  farm  in 
Maryland  or  A'irglnia.  NO.  2494,  care  |{iiral 
New-A’orkor. 


WH.Ti  SACRIFICE  greehouse  and  iioullry  farm. 

Will  Sell  with  or  AVitllOUt  greelllloll.si'S. 
CEDAnVILLB  GREENHOUSES,  C.'darvllle.  N.  .1. 


100  ACRES,  lli'W  buildings,  silo,  young  orchard, 
water  to  liuildlngs,  I'y  miles  to  Stale  road; 
two  stations,  creamery  and  stores;  .§;t,50();  easy 
terms.  ROX  12,  Smithboro,  N.  Y. 


F.AR.AI  of  Oo  aei'i's,  equipis'd  with  poultr.v  busi¬ 
ness,  for  sale:  l,20()-ft.  elevation;  Hue  view; 
TiO  mil<‘s  from  New  York  City;  excellent  train 
service;  moilern  liouso  of  seven  rooms  with  all 
improvements;  also  cottagii  of  live  rooms;  large 
liarn;  excellent  water  supply:  11  poultr.v  houses, 
liieludiiig  l.oOO  Leghorn  inilh'ts:  two  horses,  liur- 
iiess,  wagons:  farm  iinplemonts;  three  cows. 
Iia.v,  grain,  et<'.,  etc.  Price  $1(1, (KX).  Address 
No.  24:»7,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  AV-ANFFD  for  almut  .§3.500;  equity  In  2 
famil.v  house  In  -Arlington,  N.  ,1.;  will  add 
small  amount  cash.  II.ARRY  A’AIL,  New  .Alll- 
ford,  Orangi!  Co.,  N. 


TOAA’N  F-ARM  for  sale;  4‘.j  iktcs;  lO-room 
house,  all  Improvements,  perfect  cuiiditinn;  3 
minutes  to  station,  50  minutes  to  New  A'ork. 
-Addr.'ss,  ESTATE,  Rox  t!59,  Metuchen,  N.  .1. 


AGED  oAvner  must  sell  122-aere  dairy  farm. 

stock,  crops;  ls>autlfiil  locution,  near  city: 
milk  tirings  at  farm.  ROX  1220,  Siirlng- 

lii-ld.  Mass. 


AV.AN'I'ED  Small  farm  in  New  A'ork  State, 
LEN  TZ,  171  14th  xAvo.,  Astoria,  L.  1. 


AA’.ANTl'tD  — To  r«'nt,  opthm  buying,  snoill  farm. 

Sontliern  New  England.  I'lill  loirl letilars  fo 

No.  2501,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  FEDERAL  LAND  RANK  lias  i-ivesl  igal.  d 
ni.v  refen-iK'es  and  foiiml  lliem  all  right.  1 
want  to  Im.v  tlirougli  same  modern  •■quipped  farm 
with  III  least  4()  milk  cows,  more  iliaii  2ot) 
ai  res.  No.  2.50'1,  curi>  Rural  New-A'orkei'. 


FOR  .S.ALE — .‘(t^'pliensfown,  N.  A'..  150  aeres; 

I’riei'  .§2.0iX);  grain,  dairy,  fruit ;  hi'altli.v,  at 
Iraetive;  line  water.  J.  O.  LIND,  East  Nassau, 
N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  S.ALE — Car  Mangels;  Oetolier  sliiiuiii'nl . 

Make  bids.  M.AHLON .  TAYLOR,  Rieliford. 
Vt. 


SIX  HORSE  1.  H.  C'.  gasidlm*  ha.v  lu'ess;  lOxts 
liale  ehunils'r;  good  eoiKlitlon;  sab*  or  ex- 
I'hangt'  for  autoniobili';  must  bo  in  good  sliape 
.IAS.  1).  HARVEY,  D^-.w  Park,  Md. 


I'OK  S.AI.l-; — T•■u  himii  ineiiliators.  WanO'd 
Candei'  liienliati'rs.  R.VY  REN.I.A.All.N,  Aim 
derburg,  N.  .1. 


'TO  REDUCE  our  stock  of  farm  iinplemeiils  We 
are  olYi'iing  ttm  following  list  of  l•rand  new 
maehiiies  at  tlie  (irlo'S  ((Uol.'d,  F,  ().  R.  your 
station.  Ill  many  cast's  you  witl  pay  twice 
ihesi'  prices  lo'Xl  Spring;  1  2-horse  elieek-row 
corn  planli'i'.  §42;  4  orolmrd  illsU  ha-rows,  with 
fiire  enrriagi',  at  §22;  I  Emidre,  11  disk  drill, 
wilh  fertilizer  and  grass-seed  attaelimeni,  .§9.5; 
;!  Empire.  11  disk  drills,  wllliont  fertlllziT  ail., 
at  .§1)5:  12  7-tooth  walking  cultivators  at  .§5;  8 
liO-toolli  smoothing  harrows,  at  §12;  3  17-siirliig 
tuotli  liiirriiws,  at  §14:  2  Canihrldge  plows,  at: 
.§12;  4  Mi'Cormaek  ."-ft.  mowers,  at  §50;  1!  Me- 
Corniaek  O  ft.  raki's,  at  §28;  2  Eddy  plows,  at. 
§17;  1  lO-lt:  disk  tiarrow,  at  .§'24;  I  1  H.  P.  Mo 
gnl  keroseiu-  eiiglm*,  with  magneto,  at  §35;  1 
2I;!'H.  P.  Mogul  kerosene  engine,  with  milgiielo, 
at  §75.  .Also  Smalley  sihigi'  cutter  Avith  •■!■'- 
valor,  1  12-11.  P.  Olds  gasoline  engine  and  1 
hydranlie  eider  luess  with  grinder.  These  ha\>' 
iM'cn  iiseil,  tint  in  goo«l  order.  REDFORD 
I’.ARMERS’  CO.dFFR-ATIA’E  ASSOCl.AT  ION . 
.Alt.  Klseo,  N.  V. 


AA'.AN'l'ED — Second- haiol  Cypher  tkisniianv  iiieu- 
tiators.  S.\M)Y  KNOT.L  HATCHERY,  .M.-- 
Alisterville,  Fa. 


AA'.AN'l'ED — 100  liof  lied  sasli;  must  be  of  good 
qoalil.v  and  in  good  eoiidltion.  RErf..\ll 
FAR.AIS.  Plaliineld,  N.  .1. 


FOR  S.ALE — I’owMT  washing  miii'hine;  n.sed  short 
time;  engine  honst*  destrov^'d:  cost  §.'14;  s<'ll 
for  §11).  J.  COTTINGIIA.M.  N.  t'landon,  AVIs. 


CED.AR  'TREES  and  Loie^A  posts;  about  2.OO1I 
•  •ai'li;  si'll  reasonulile:  an.v  quantity.  1).  R. 
Sll.AFIRO.  AIot)nt-V  Ivy,  N.  'V'. 


FOR  S.AI.E — One  No.  40  U.  S.  Cream  Seiiaralor; 

cost  i)rl<-e.  §.'t.5;  will  sell  for  §20.00;  used  only 
tliree  or  four  mouths.  D.  C.  AA'IN'TEIFTON, 
Flemiiigtoii,  N.  J. 


FOR  S.AI.E — .Apiiletnn  l  iii.  roll  liusker;  eiilli'i- 
head;  giHid  eeudition;  .§225.  AV'.  .T.  H.AIVES, 
Klklon,  Aid. 


25-HORSE  Filirhaiiks  gasoliut'  engine;  §100. 
ROA'CE,  Cllutonvlll.',  C„mi. 


AA^VNTKD  — I.oeiist  logs  tiuil  lumher.  C.  C.  G.AI. 
RRAITII  \  SON,  47-4;i  AV'.-st  street,  N.  A',  r. 


the  Maxwell 


transmission  is  efficient  and  trouble- 
proof.  The  mighty  axles  laugh  at  strains 
of  the  road. 

This  mechanical  efficiency  bears  fruit 
in  economy  of  operation.  Thousands  of 
Maxwell  owners  run  their  cars  at  a  cost 
of  $6  to  $8  a  month. 

This  year  we  have  lengthened  the 
wheelbase  six  inches  and  have  put  in 
6-inch  instead  of  3-inch  steel  frames. 

But  we  have  not  added  one  pound  to 
the  lightweight  Maxwell. 

And,  having  perfected  the  Maxwell 
mechanically,  we  are  now  enhancing  and 
perfecting  its  beauty. 

This  year  the  windshield  is  sloped,  the 
body  lines  more  graceful,  and  the  body 
roomier. 

The  Maxwell  has  the  same  style  today 
as  the  up-to-date  models  of  the  highest 
priced  cars. 

Visit  your  nearest  dealer.  See  the 
Maxwell.  Get  the  figures  on  the  car’s 
records  and  performances. 

Then,  we  know  you  will  insist  on  own-' 
ing  a  Maxwell, 


The  day’s  work  is  done. 

The  lamps  shine  cheerily.  All  is  quiet 
and  serene  in  the  home. 

Now — let’s  sit  down  and  talk  about 
that  motor  car  you  want  to  buy. 

You  are  exacting  in  your  ideas  about 
motor  cars.  You  demand  mechanical 
efficiency,  economy,  and  a  smart  appear¬ 
ance. 

That  is  why  we  affirm  that  the  Max¬ 
well  is  your  car,  above  all  others. 

Mechanical  efficiency!  We  are  pleased 
and  proud  to  discuss  Maxwell  efficiency 
with  you. 

The  Maxwell  builders  have  only  one 
chassis  model,  which  is  never  fundamen¬ 
tally  changed,  but  constantly  improved 
and  refined. 

Four  years-  of  concentration  by  one 
of  the  largest  organizations  in  the  motor 
car  business  has  brought  the  one  Max¬ 
well  model  to  the  pinnacle  of  mechan¬ 
ical  perfection. 

The  engine  is  without  a 
peer.  The  smooth  clutch  ij 

runs  in  oil.  The  perfected  Jf 


Touring  Car  $745 


All  price*] 


Roadster  $7.^5 
lierline  $109“/ 
Sedan.  $1095 


Detroit 


Write  Tod-z_,' 
for  Catalog  R 


Motor  Sales  Corporation 


Detroit 

Michigan 
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The  Bell  Turkey  and  His  Mates 

A  Business  in  the  North  Country 

The  head  of  the  flock.— The  use  of  n  bell 

on  a  leader  in  a  herd  or  flock  of  grazing  ani¬ 
mals  is  commonly  knoAvn  to  everyone  acquainted 
with  farm  life.  Mo.st  of  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
are  familiar  with  the  use  of  a  bell  on  a  cow,  and  on 
tlie  hell  wether,  and  even  with  a  bell  on  one  of  many 
horses  or  mules  grazing  at  large,  but  how'  many  have 
heard  of  the  bell  turkey?  Much  was  my  siui^rise  a 
year  or  two  ago,  on 
visiting  two  sisters 
located  on  a  faiiu 
near  the  banks  of  the 
great  St.  Taiwrence, 
to  have  them  point 
Avttlji  pride  to  the 
forty-pound  torn 
witli  a  musically 
tinkling  bell  on  his 
neck.  “Here’s  one 
source  of  our  suc¬ 
cess,”  one  of  the  sis¬ 
ters  remarked.  “We 
buy  tlie  best  tom  we 
can  find,  selecting 
one  that  will  weigh 
about  forty  ])ounds 
when  two  years  old. 

,  .SlUlCE  S  S  EEL 
P  R  A  CT  I C  E.— ‘  AVha  t 
ttibout  that  musical 
tea  bell  he  carries  on 
his  neck?  Is  that  a 
new  form  of  tag- 


that  there  were  nearly  as  many  methods  as  there  for  hatching  until  the  birds  are  two  years  old.  AVe 


were  raisers  of  turkeys.  One  said  keep  the  poults 
in  fairly  close  confinement  while  small.  Another 
said  let  them  roam  the  fields  at  will  from  the  start. 
One  always  fed  dry  grains,  Avhlle  another  always 
used  moist  mash.  One  fed  freely  from  the  stai’t, 
while  another  gave  no  feed  to  tlie  youiig  poults  for 
the  first  two  or  three  weeks.  It  seemed  to  me  that 


mate  these  to  the  best  tom  we  can  find,  changing 
every  few  years.” 

“Most  breeders  expect  to  lose  40  to  50  per  cent 
of  the  young  turkeys?  What  about  your  losses? 
Don’t  you  have  any  losses  from  blackhead?” 

“Occasionally  we  lose  a  bird,  but  if  we  see  one 
drooping  we  either  isolate  it  or  kill  and  burv  it. 


admitted  that  what  seemed  like  success  one 


ginj 


“O, 


caine  tlie  rejily, 
we  want  ,‘^ome 


no, 

“but 

way 


of  locating  tlie  flock 
if  wo  are  searcliing 
for  them  in  the  fields 
at  the  close  of  day, 
and  it  serves  also  as 
a  means  of  alarm  if 
tlie  flock  is  disturbed 
at  niglit."  Tlie  Mor¬ 
rison  sisters  have  a 
fame  tliroughout  the 
St.  Lawrence  A'alley 
for  tlieir  success  in 
rearing  turkeys,  and 
their  sales  at  Thanks¬ 
giving  and  Christmas 
amount  to  $500  to 
$000  a  year.  This 
seems  '  stupendous 
Avhen  it  is  generally  ' 
understood  tliat  tur¬ 
keys  cannot  be 
raised  in  large  flocks. 

Even  my  own  views 
were  set  somewhat 
askew  when  I  visited 
this  farm  and  was 

siiown  a  flock  that  numbered  173,  and  was  told 
that  these  should  ^yeigh  12  to  15  iiounds  apiece 
when  ready  for  niarket. 

VARYINC  METHODS. — During  four  years  spent 
in  working  on  farm  iiroblems  in  this  great  dairy 
and  turkey  country  1  was  interested  in  getting ‘all 
the  data  iiossible  from  successful  turkey  raisers. 
My  purpose  was  to  see  if  tliere  was  any  standard 
method  in  use  in  rearing  tui’keys.  T  found,  however. 


the  experiences  oG  the  most  successful  growers  Come  and  see  our  roosting  house,  and  perhaps  tliis 
ought  to  furnish  some  useful  lessons,  yet  some  will  explain  our  small  losses.  Our  birds  are  nearly 

year  all  hatched  here  in  corner  boxes,  so  Ave  know  wliere 

the  sitters  are  at 
night.  This  house  is 
AvliitoAvashed  every 
few  weeks.” 

“Do  3'0ii  always 
use  as  mucli  litter  on 
the  floor?” 

“Yes,  that  absorlis 
the  droppings  and 
furthermore  it  ca  n  be 
readily  brushed  out 
every  day.  Tlie  floor 
we  sprinkle  Avitli 
lime  one  day  and 
with  carbolic  disin¬ 
fectant  tlie  next,  and 
new  littei-  is  placed 
over  the  floor. 
Blackhead  is  known 
to  be  transmitted 
through  tlie  ''drop- 
plugs,  and  often  by 
this  coming  in  con¬ 
tact  with  feed,  I>e- 
ing  carried  to  the 
feed  on  the  feet  of 
the  birds.  No  feed¬ 
ing  is  done  in  the 
house,  so  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  cliance  for  this.” 

“AVliat  about  the 
feed  ?” 

“We  feed  lightli’’ 
at  first,  but  with  our 
large  numbers  we 
must  feed  some  from 
the  start.  Baked  john¬ 
ny  cake  is  one  of  the 
best  feeds  to  start 
young  turkeys  on.” 

Knowing  of  the 
virtues  of  sour  milk 
in  feeding  young 
cliicks,  I  inquired  of 
the  sisters  if  tliej' 
ever  used  sour  milk 
to  mix  tlie  niasli 
with. 

“No,  but  we  do  use 
sweet  n  e  w  milk 
whenever  we  can 
bribe  it  away  from 
'  the  men  folks.  We 

always  have  good 
luck  with  baby  poults  if  we  can  have  plenty  of 

sweet  iieAV  milk.”  - 

“AYliat  do  you  prefer  for  a  groAving  feed?” 
“Cornmeal  mainly,  but  Avith  some  bran  or  middl¬ 
ings,  and  Avhole  corn  fed  Avith  care  Avhen  fattening  in 
the  Fall.” 

“What  about  iiew  corn  from  the  field?” 

“This,  we  think,  is  most  dangerous.  We  always 
insist  on  using  old  corn  thoroughly  dried  and  sweet.” 


The  Bell  Turkey  of  a  St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y.  Farm.  Fig.  514 

was  folloAved  by  utter  failure  the  next.  Here,  hoAV- 
ever,  Avere  tAVO  sisters  avIio  Avere  knoAvn  to  raise  from 
150  to  200  a  year  right  along,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  their  metliods  sliould  be  of  real  value,  so  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  question  them. 

“What  about  j'our  breeding  stock?  Do  you  ever 
hatch  from  young  turkeys?” 

“Not  if  Ave  can  help  it.  We  plan  to  carr.v  over 
some  of  our  strongest  females  and  not  save  the  eggs 
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“How  about  your  losses  from  foxes?’  I  said.  • 
“Many  gi’owers  report  losses  both  day  and  night 
from  this  sly  marauder.” 

“You  see,  our  turkeys  are  housed  and  locked 
in  at  night.  The  windows  are  all  out  of  the  house, 
but  the  openings  are  well  screened.  We  have  no 
losses  in  the  day  time  for  two  reasons.  You  notice 
we  have  practically  no  woods  where  Mr.  Fox  can 
sneak  up  on  the  birds  and  furthermore  we  rarely 
let  the  birds  out  of  sight  any  time  during  the  day. 
Constant  watchfulness  is  our  motto.” 

“Yes,  but  that  must  make  your  work  very  confin¬ 
ing?” 

“.So  it  is,  but  it  means  bread  and  butter  to  us, 
so  we  take  no  chances  during  the  growing  season. 
In  Winter  we  get  our  relief.” 

“What  about  the  markets?  Will  extra  fine  birds 
command  an  extra  price?” 

“They  surely  will,”  came  the  prompt  response. 
“We  often  get  one  and  two  cents  a  pound  above 
our  neighbors  because  we  have  larger  plump  birds.” 

“Where  do  you  sell?” 

“You  know.  Northern  New  York  birds  have  a 
reputation  beyond  all  others.  Vermont  turkeys  may 
still  appear  on  the  bill  of  fare  of  many  Boston  hotels 
but  more  hotels  i-eally  serve  Northern  New  York 
turkeys  and  the  rose  may  be  sweeter  under  another 
name.” 

MARKETING.— I  was  aware  of  the  fact  that 
those  northern  grown  turkeys  commanded  the  best 
price  in  the  Worcester  and  Boston  mai-kets.  Tur¬ 
key  day  is  a  time  of  great  interest  throughout  the 
north  country.  This  is  the  day  that  the  local  buyers 
bid  on  the  turkeys  as  they  are  brought  into  the  .ship¬ 
ping  center.s.  The  big  day  comes  on  Wetlnesday, 
Thui’sday  or  Friday  of  the  week  before  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing.  A  standard  method  of  dressing  for  market  is 
usually  employed  in  St.  Lawrence  County.  The 
birds  are  commonly  not  fed  for  the  12  hours  before 
killing,  though  occasionally  we  hear  of  .someone 
feeding  a  mixture  of  cornmeal  mash  and  gravel  to 
gain  weight.  Bleeding,  the  plucking  of  the  feathers, 
and  the  i-emoval  of  the  entrails  completes  the  job 
to  the  .satisfaction  of  most  buyers.  Head  and  feet 
are  left  on.  This  means  a  .shrinkage  of  only  about 
two  pounds  for  a  good-sized  bird.  These  birds  must 
be  handled  quickly,  especially  if  the  weather  is  mild. 
The  express  companies  are  always  prepared  for  the 
added  business  and  two  express  cars  .started  from 
Massena  the  .Saturday  before  Thanksgiving.  On  the 
special  sale  day  for  any  locality  the  buyers  gather 
at  the  selling  point  and  farmers  bring  in  their  loads 
of  turkeys  to  receive  bids. 

BUSINES.S  RISKS. — ^The  buyers  are  often  ac¬ 
cused  of  getting  the  lion’s  share  of  the  profit.s,  but 
they  have  their  risks  to  run.  For  example,  if  the 
weather  is  mild  the  birds  sometimes  lose  their 
freshness  before  reaching  the  market,  and  the  price 
is  shaded.  Then  again,  as  the  case  wa.s  last  .season, 
the  price  was  pu.shed  up  so  high  that  even  some  of 
the  wealthy  refused  to  purchase,  and  substituted  the 
humble  chicken  to  grace  the  Thanksgiving  table. 
The  price  last  year  ranged  from  30  to  33  cents  per 
pound  wholesale,  and  certainly  with  the  feed  prices 
then  existing  it  seemed  as  if  there  was  good  profit 
in  the  business.  c.  s.  phelps. 


Thrashing  Beans  With  Grain  Separator 

You  had  last  Summer  several  articles  relating  to 
growing  beans,  but  I  have  seen  nothing  relating  to 
thrashing  them.  I  have  30  acres  of  common  white 
beaus,  and  they  must  be  thrashed  with  a  common  oat 
sepai-ator.  Will  some  one  describe  just  how  an  old 
oat  thrasher  can  be  fixed  so  to  thrash  and  clean  beans 
effectively  and  not  split  the  bean?  x.  E.  c. 

E.  C.  says  these  beaus  must  be  thi’ashed  with  a 
•  grain  separator.  He  will  certainly  be  up  against 
serious  loss  if  this  determination  is  adhered  to.  If 
beans  could  be  thrashed  by  these  ma<dunes,  there 
would  never  have  been  the  necessity  of  building  and 
operating  a  separate  machine  for  doing  this  work. 
In  using  a  grain  separator  for  thrashing  beaus,  one 
of  two  things  will  occur;  either  the  beans  will  be 
badly  split,  or  they  will  not  be  thrashed  clean  from 
the  pods,  but  will  land  in  the  stack  of  bean  foddei*. 
To  thi-ash  them  with  a  grain  machine  a  part  of  the 
concave  teeth  must  be  removed  and  the  motion  re¬ 
duced.  If  the  beans  are  very  dry,  as  they  should  be 
when  thrashed,  they  will  be  badly  split  if  thrashed 
clean  from  the  pods;  if  damp  enough  to  avoid  split- 
ing,  they  cannot  be  thrashed  clean  from  the  pods  by 
this  method.  The  bean  machine  has  two  cylinders 
and  other  parts  of  the  machine  differ  materially  from 
a  grain  thrashei'. 

In  our  earlier  experience  in  growing  beans  in 
Western  New  Yoi‘k  all  kinds  of  makeshifts  were 
tried  out  to  thrash  the  crop  before  a  practical  ma¬ 
chine  was  invented,  and  until  this  occurred  most  of 
the  beans  were  thrashed  out  by  treading  with  horses 
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over  the  barn  floor.  The  flooring  was  laid  pretty 
thick,  about  18  inches  deep  as  they  were  spread  loose 
over  the  floor.  The  horses  used  were  either  without 
shoe.?  or  were  smooth-shod.  This  method  thrashes 
the  beans  quite  rapidly  if  they  are  dry  and  the 
weather  is  clear  and  drying,  as  beans  are  very  easily 
affected  by  weather  conditions,  and  are  hai’d  to 
thrash  during  damp  weather.  Few  beans  will  be  split, 
and  the  beans  will  have  a  better  gloss  because  of  the 
treading.  The  flooring  must  be  frequently  stirred 
up  and  turned  over,  and  when  a  few  floorings  have 
been  thrashed  off’  and  the  vines  I’emoved,  the  beans 
and  dirt  are  put  at  one  side  of  the  floor  and  run 
through  a  fanning  mill.  By  placing  the  mill  at  the 
barn  doors,  so  that  the  wind  is  blowing  through,  the 
dust  and  dirt  will  pass  out  in  the  open.  To  rig  the 
mill  the  bottom  is  taken  out  of  the  hopper,  the  chess 
tjoard  removed  and  replaced  by  the  rake.  Special 

/ 


Roller  for  Fitting  Seedbed.  Fig.  416.  See  Page  1128 

bean  sieves  and  .screens  are  used.  These  are  made  of 
zinc,  and  the  openings  are  round.  In  this  way  they 
can  be  cleaned  quite  i-apidly. 

Again  the  beans  can  be  thrashed  with  a  flail,  and 
although  some  will  be  split,  good  satisfactory  work 
can  be  done.  As  T.  E.  C.  has  quite  an  acreage  of 
beans,  i:>erhaps  he  could  get  a  bean  thrasher  to  come 
quite  a  distance  to  help  him  out,  or  get  acreage 
enough  pledged  for  next  year,  so  that  some  one  could 
be  induced  to  invest  in  a  machine  this  Fall. 

H.  E.  c. 

Trespass  Signs  and  Farm  Protection 

Every  year  we  have  many  questions  about  the  farm¬ 
er’s  right  to  his  own  farm.  This  may  seem  like  a  strange 
thing  when  a  man  does  not  know  how  he  .stands  with 
his  own  land — but  hunters,  thieves  and  “ramblers”  seem 
to  think  they  have  equal  rights  with  land  ow’ner.s.  The 
following  general  statement  about  trespass  notices  and 
property  rights  should  be  kept  or  posted  up  in  the  barn. 

HERE  is  no  set  legal  form  for  such  notices.  Tliey 
should  be  of  sufficient  definiteness  to  apprise 
persons  that  their  presence  on  the  land  will  be  un¬ 
lawful.  The  following  is  a  good  form : 

Trespassing  on  this  property  for  anj'  purpose  is  for¬ 
bidden  under  penalty  of  the  law.  . Owmer. 

These  .should  be  j^laced  along  the  boundaries  of  the 
farm  at  the  places  most  frequented  by  people  in  get- 


Sprayer  for  Getting  Under  Sides  of  Leaves.  Fig.  417.  See  Page  1129 

ting  on  the  farm,  such  as  cross-roads,  and  placed 
saitficiently  close  together  to  make  it  practically  im¬ 
possible  for  a  trespasser  to  get  on  the  land  without 
seeing  a  notice.  It  would  be  well,  if  pos.sible,  to  get 
all  the  farmers  of  your  neighborhood  to  post  their 
lands  wnth  the  same  foi-m  of  notices,  make  hunters, 
fishermen,  etc.,  understand,  the  signs  were  not  put  up 
merelj’  as  decollations,  then  make  a  test  case  of  the 
first  trespasser  found  doing  damage,  and  this  scourge 
will  gradually  grotv  less. 

This  is  a  case  of  trespass;  ownership  of  land,  as 
one  writer  puts  it,  “comprehends  the  soil  of  the  earth 
and  the  permanent  productions  and  erections  upon 
it,  the  trees,  houses,  fences,  poles,  wires  and  other 
structures.  It  includes  all  the  strata  of  the  soil  and 
the  space  dowmward  to  the  center  of  the  earth,  as 
well  as  all  the  space  and  structures  above  the  .sur- 
fac-e  indefinitely  outw’ard.  If  one  own  an  acre  on  the 
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surface  of  the  soil,  his  land  is  ordinarily  embraced 
within  a  cone  or  pyramid,  having  the  center  of  the 
earth  as  its  apex,  extending  upward  and  outward  in¬ 
definitely  into  space,  with  its  sides  passing  through 
the  edges  of  the  plot  marked  out  by  the  acre  upon 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  sides  of  this  cone  con¬ 
stitute  his  “close,”  for  the  wrongful  breaking  through 
of  w’hich  by  another  the  common  law  gives  to  the 
owner  of  the  land  an  action  of  tre.spass.” 

It  is  the  common  law  theory,  followetl  in  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  States,  that  every  man’s  land  is  en¬ 
closed  either  by  a  material  fence  or  an  invisible 
boundai’y»  and  that  every  unwarrantable  entry 
thereon  is  a  trespass  for  w’hich  the  owmer  may  main¬ 
tain  an  action  for  damages  if  for  nothing  more  than 
the  grass  trampled  on.  Every  injury  further  than 
this  is  but  an  aggravation  of  damages.  The  entry 
need  not  necessarily  be  in  person,  but  may  be  by 
casting  some  object  upon  the  land,  or  driving,  or 
permitting  animals  thereon.  It  is  not  legally  neces¬ 
sary  for  one  to  post  his  land  but  the  custom  in  this 
country  of  allowing  fishing  and  hunting  on  one’s  land 
has  become  so  universally  established  that  before  tak¬ 
ing  any  firmer  steps  to  stop  this  nuisance  it  is  best 
to  put  up  the  signs.  In  many  of  the  States  any  in¬ 
jury  to  property,  such  as  .stealing  or  destroying  fruit, 
burning  woods  or  fields,  is  made  a  crime.  Massa¬ 
chusetts  is  particularly  strict  in  this  respect.  The 
farmer  is  in  most  instances  protected  if  he  will 
but  exerci.s6  his  rights.  In  Massachusetts,  and  also 
in  New  .Tersey  and  other  States,  defacing  of  the 
notice  against  trespassers  is  punishable  by  fine.  Akso 
the  use  of  force  by  one  person  upon  another  is  not 
unlawful  when  committed  by  a  party  or  by  another 
person  in  his  aid  or  defen.se,  in  preventing  or  at¬ 
tempting  to  prevent  a  trespa.ss  on  real  property  in 
his  possession  if  the  force  used  is  not  more  than 
sufficient  to  prevent  such  offense.  This  is  true  in 
New  Y^ork,  and  in  New  .Jersey,  a  trespasser,  after 
having  been  forbidden  to  enter  the  land  of  another, 
may  be  summarily  apprehended  by  the  owner  or  oc¬ 
cupant  of  the  land  and  taken  before  any  justice  of 
the  peace  of  the  county  and  immediately  tried,  and 
if  found  guilty  fined  ,‘?.5  and  cost.s,  and  if  the  fine  is 
not  paid  he  may  be  .sent  to  jail. 

Of  course,  the  laws  in  the  different  States  vary, 
but  generally,  the  farmer  has  entire  jurisdiction  over 
his  e.s'tate,  and  he  may  take  such  steps  as  are  neces¬ 
sary,  after  notice,  to  put  off,  and  keep  off  any  tres¬ 
passers,  especially  if  they  are  doing  damage.  As 
the  cities  increase  in  population,  this  is  becoming 
more  of  a  problem.  If  concerted  action  is  taken  by 
farmers,  their  rights  will  be  gradually  learned  and 
respected  by  the  city  folk  without  the  necessity  of 
any  great  show  of  force,  which,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  would  be  both  unnecessary  and  Irritating,  and 
the  same  ends  may  be  better  obtained  by  gentler 
methods. 


What  is  the  Fertilizer  Answer? 

IH.VVE  been  agitating  the  matter  of  fertilizer 
costs  with  “the  Circumlocution  Office”  and  would 
like  to  .see  this  question  thoroughly  aired.  I  ad¬ 
dressed  an  individual  in  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  was  referred  to  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
by  them  to  Mr.  Hoover,  and  by  his  board  back  to 
the  I>epartment  of  Agriculture. 

I  bought  basic  slag  (best  foreign)  in  1914  at 
.$13.05,  freight  paid.  In  1915  I  bought  Tennessee 
Coal,  Iron  &  R.  R.  Co.  slag  at  .$16.50,  freight  paid. 
In  .Tune  of  this  year  the  same  product  was  quoted 
$19.50,  freight  paid.  On  July  1st  this  product  was 
advanced  .$4  per  ton,  and  .subsequently  $2  per  ton; 
price  is  now  $24  per  ton  in  carload  lots  f.  o.  b.  Rich¬ 
mond,  as  against  $18  June  .30th. 

These  are  purely  arbitrary  advances,  for  slag  costs 
no  more  to  produce  than  in  1915,  save  some  added 
labor  cost,  and  increased  cost  of  sack.s. 

In  1914  I  contracted  16  per  cent  acid  pho.sphate 
for  first  half  of  1915  at  $12.0.5,  freight  paid.  In 
March  of  this  year  I  bought  16  per  cent  acid  phos¬ 
phate  at  $15.99,  freight  paid.  Lowest  price  now  ob¬ 
tainable  is  $18.70,  net  cash,  freight  paid. 

The  peak  of  high  prices  for  sulphuric  acid  was 
reached  in  1915,  I  believe,  and  I  am  morally  certain 
that  there  is  no  justification  of  or  for  present  price 
basis  on  acid  phosphate. 

We  are  asked  to  expand  our  acreage  in  food  pro¬ 
ducts,  but  to  do  so  .succe.s-sfully  we  must  fertilize. 
With  prohibitive  pidces  on  fertilizer,  what  is  the 
answer?  edwin  eable. 

R.  N.-Y. — Exactly !  What  is  the  answer?  We  do 
not  know  of  any  better  way  to  find  out  than  to 
shake  the  question  right  up  to  the  air.  .\re  pres¬ 
ent  prices  for  acid  phosphate  justified?  If  .so,  let 
us  know  and  we  will  all  do  our  be.st  to  fall  in  with¬ 
out  complaint.  If  they  are  ju.stified  it  should  be 
quite  ea.sy  to  prove  it. 


Handling  the  Peanut  Crop 

Harvesting  and  Storing 

DIVERSITY  OF  USES.— It  will  be  several 
years  before  we  shall  see  “cheap”  peanuts 
again,  as  there  are  so  many  uses  for  them  nowadays ; 
such  as  making  peanut  butter,  peanut  oil,  for  con¬ 
fectionery  uses,  etc.  A  large  quantity  is  also  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  average  person,  roasted  or  in  a  raw 
state.  It  is  said  that  peanuts  make'  the  finest  grade 
of  oil,  and  the  use  of  it  is  being  an¬ 
nually  increased.  Peanuts  are  great 
pork  producei’s,  as  there  is  no  kind 
of  food  that  will  fatten  or  make  a 
hog  grow  off  faster  than  peanuts. 

The  vines  also  make  one  of  the 
finest  kinds  of  liay.  So  it  is  to  the 
intei’est  of  every  farmer  to  see  that 
the  peanut  crop  is  properlj*  har¬ 
vested  j  and  saved  the  present  Fall. 

M.V  father  was  the  first  person  to 
plant  the  “Virginia”  variety  of  pea¬ 
nuts  in  this  section  of  the  State 
(Prince  George).  Ho  shipped  his 
first  crop  to  New  York,  as  at  that 
time  there  Avas  no  sale  for  them  in 
his  nearest  city  (Petersburg),  and 
after  paying  all  expenses  it  netted 
him  $6  per  biishel. 

HARVESTING  OR  DIGGING.— 

With  a  good  many  peanut  growers 
the  harvesting  of  this  crop  is  not  a 
long,  tiresome  job,  as  it  was  a  few 
years  back,  as  we  now  have  a  ma¬ 
chine  for  doing  this  work,  which 
plows  up  and  shakes  at  the  same 
time.  We  find  it  a  great  convenience 
when  the  soil  is  in  proper  condition  and  peanuts 
free  of  grass.  It  will  not  work  when  the  soil  is  too 
wet  or  where  there  is  much  grass.  One  man  and 
three  mules  will  do  the  work  of  10  hands  the  old- 
fashioned  Avay  of  plowing  up  and  shaking  by  hand, 
and  Avill  do  it  better.  Another  great  advantage  Ave 
find  in  the  peanut  harvester  is,  Avhere  one  desires 
to  seed  tlie  peanut  land  to  oats  one  can  go  ahead  of 
the  machine,  soAAdng  the  oats  by  hand,  and  Avhen 
the  farmer  gets  through  harvesting  the  field  he  Avill 
also  have  the  oat  crop  in,  and  in  good  shape.  We 
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we  should  happen  to  have  very  much  rain  about  the 
time  they  are  matured  or  ripe.  If  one  does  not 
possess  a  machine  for  digging,  the  next  best  im¬ 
plement  is  a  one-horse  turn-plow  with  the  mold- 
board  off.  Run  the  point  directly  under  the  center 
of  roAv  so  as  to  strike  the  tap-root.  Once  to  a  roAv 
is  sufficient.  Hands  come  along  right  behind  the 
ploAA’,  shaking  off  the  loose  dirt  and  piling  them 
straight. 

CURING  THE  VINES.— We  find  the  best  way  to 


put  them  up  is  to  go  into  some  wooded  land  and 
cut  stakes  about  six  or  seA’en  feet  in  length,  and 
put  them  in  the  ground  not  less  than  10  inches  deep, 
using  a  crowbar.  See  that  the  soil  is  packed  firmly 
around  each  stake,  then  Avith  a  Aveeding  hoe  make  a 
mound  on  each  side  and  put  on  it  tAvo  or  three  good- 
sized  pieces  of  wood.  This  Avill  keep  them  off  the 
ground,  and  also  let  the  air  under  the  shock,  which 
is  a  guard  against  molding  at  the  bottom.  We  also 
find  tliat  it  is  an  excellent  idea  to  let  the  peanuts 
remain  on  the  ground  (just  as  piled)  for  at  least  a 
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THRASHING  OR  PICKING.— If  the  weather  has 
been  fairly  good,  the  crop  Avill  be  ready  for  thrash¬ 
ing  in  three  or  four  weeks  after  being  dug.  It  takes 
about  a  day  to  thrash  off  125  to  150  bags ;  that  is,  if 
one  hix'es  a  good  machine,  and  no  other  kind  pays. 
This  is  another  great  improvement  on  the  old  meth¬ 
od  of  picking  by  hand.  It  requires  from  12  to  15 
hands  to  run  the  machine  as  it  should  be.  It’s  a 
dirty  job,  and  Ave  have  to  hustle,  and  al.'^o  quite  ex¬ 
pensive  for  the  short  time  required :  but  it  is  over 
Avith  so  quickly  that  Ave  don’t  mind 
the  exixense,  dirt,  rush  and  hustle  so 
much.  A  crop  of  1.20  or  140  bags 
can  be  easily  thrashed  in  a  day, 
vines  stacked  or  housed  and  bags 
sewexl  up  and  store<l  aAvay. 

STORING. — We  store  them  in  an 
outhouse  or  barn  as  fast  as  thrashed. 
Before  storing  any.  Ave  scatter  a 
few  moth  balls  on  the  floor,  and 
also  among  the  bags  every  time  a 
load  or  two  is  stored.  They  are 
very  cheap.  Ten  or  15  cents’  Avorth 
will  be  sufficient  to  store  in  a  crop 
of  400  or  500  bags.  These  I  find 
will  keep  out  the  large  barn  rat, 
which  is  so  destnictiA'e  in  stored 
peanuts  and  corn.  Moth  balls  Avill 
also  keep  the  rats  out  of  your  corn- 
crib,  by  scattering  a  handful  or  so 
among  the  corn  as  the  crib  is  being 
fllleil.  This  is  for  corn  Avhen  put 
aAvay  in  the  shuck.  Moth  balls  have 
no  effect  on  mice.  The  same  meth¬ 
od  is  used  in  harvesting  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  A-ariety,  with  the  exception  of 
one  slight  difference.  Avhich  is  that 
it  requires  running  tAvice  to  a  roAV  Avhen  the  ploAv  is 
used.  As  the  vines  are  much  larger  than  the  Span¬ 
ish,  a  double  plow  is  necessary,  running  once  on 
each  side  of  the  row.  This  variety  is  usually  dug 
about  October  10  or  15.  avm.  haet  habbisox. 

Virginia. 

Banking  Irish  Potatoes 

This  old  and  1-ather  primitive  method  of  storing 
potatoes  is  still  used  in  some  porato-growing  sec¬ 
tion,  and  growers  Avho  have  only  a  limited  quantity 


A  Method  oi  Storing  Potatoes  Practiced  in  Some  Sections.  Fig.  418 


Stacking  Peanuts  on  a  Virginia  Plantation.  Fig.  419 


haA'e  made  fine  oats  by  this  method  of  seeding. 

SEASON  OF  GROWTH. — I’eamits  planted  during 
the  month  of  May  should  be  ready  to  dig  the  latter 
part  of  September,  and  those  planted  in  June  about 
October  20.  Those  planted  from  the  first  to  the 
tenth  of  June  should  be  dug  about  October  10. 
Great  care  .should  be  used  to  see  that  the  Spanish 
variety  is  dug  just  as  soon  as  thoroughly  matured, 
because  when  alloAA'ed  to  remain  in  the  ground  too 
long  after  maturity  a  good  many  Avill  be  lost  by 
sprouting,  and  also  by  the  stems  rutting  off,  Av^hich 
will  be  left  in  the  ground.  Especially  is  this  true  if 


day,  so  as  to  wilt  and  dry  out  some  latfore  being 
shocked.  In  this  Avay  they  are  not  so  likely  to 
mold,  and  Avill  be  ready  to  pick  off  much  sooner. 
We  usually  put  one  shock  in  a  place.  Place  the  root 
part  of  the  vine  just  as  close  to  the  stake  as  pos- 
.sible,  so  as  to  keep  the  nuts  from  shoAving  or  being 
exposed  on  the  outside  of  the  shock,  Avhere  they 
Avill  turn  dark  and  also  be  unprotected  for  birds  and 
dogs  to  destroy.  After  getting  to  the  top  of  the 
stake,  twist  or  tie  several  vines  around  it,  then  cap 
off  with  a  bunch  of  grass,  Avhich  is  easily  found  in 
most  peanut  fields  at  this  time. 


of  tubers  to  store  can  still  depend  upon  it  for  satis¬ 
factory  results.  I’otatoes  either  for  ^eed  or  for  mar¬ 
ket  purposes  can  be  economically  stored  ir  outdoor 
pits,  but  Avhere  more  than  a  feAV  hundred  bushels 
are  to  be  stored,  one  of  the  various  types  of  regular 
storage-houses  Avill  be  found  more  satisfactory  and 
conA'enient.  Besides  the  large  amount  of  labor  re¬ 
quired  properly  to  prepare  a  large  outdoor  pit,  a 
feature  Avhich  may  be  objectionable  in  cold  sections 
is  that  the  stored  potatoes  are  not  accessible  during 
cold  AAcather.  Where  the  potatoes  are  in  good  con¬ 
dition  and  the  pit  is  well  insulated  by  the  covering 
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from  external  changes  of  tcmiierature, 
the  tubers  should  remain  in  good  shape 
until  they  arc  removed  from  the  pit  in 
the  Spring. 

Only  the  late  or  main-crop  poUitoes  are 
stored.  The  early  or  truck-crop  potatoes 
do  not  kwp  so  well,  and  are  consumed 
within  two  weeks  after  harvest.  The 
storage  of  second-crop  potatoes  in  pits 
has  been  practiced  in  the  South  for  seed 
purposes,  and  the  practice  will  probably 
become  more  general. 

The  location  of  the  bank  is  important. 
A  Avell-drained  spot,  either  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  some  of  the  farm  buildings, 
or  in  the  shelter  of  the  sti'ip  of  woods 
adjoining  the  potato  field,  is  a  good  site. 
The  surface  soil  is  generally  removed  to 
a  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches,  making 
the  pit  long  and  rather  narrow,  so  that 
when  the  potatoes  are  in  place  and  cov¬ 
ered,  they  will  form  a  “bank.”  In  this 
way  better  aeration  of  the  pile  is  secured, 
and  the  dangc'r  of  the  tubers  heating  or 
the  accumulation  of  excess  moisture  i.s 
avoided.  Hay,  cornstalks  or  straw  of 
any  kind  may  be  used  for  the  insulating 
material.  Pine  needles  are  generally  used 
in  s(‘ctimjs  where  they  are  obtainable.  A 
thin  layer  of  straw  is  placed  over  the 
floor  of  the  pit,  and  the  potatoes  are  piled 
onto  this  as  they  are  hauled  from  the 
field.  If  the  whole  pit  is  not  filled  in 
one  day,  the  potatoes  should  be  succes¬ 
sively  covered  with  straw  to  a  depth  of 
eight  inches  on  the  same  day  that  they 
are  plac*ed  in  the  pit.  While  lying  loosely 
covered  in  this  manner,  the  pile  of  tubers 
gives  up  the  excess  heat  and  moisture 
brought  from  the  field,  while  they  are  pro¬ 
tected  from  light  and  frost. 

Upon  the  approach  of  cold  weather  a 
layer  of  earth  must  be  thrown  on  the  pit 
over  the  straw  to  a  depth  of  six  inches 
when  leveled  and  compacted.  This  will 
serve  to  shed  rain,  and  together  with  the 
straw,  will  protect  the  tubers  from  the 
alternate  freezing  and  thrawing  which 
is  so  injurious.  In  the  South  this  amount 
of  protection  will  generally  be  sufficient, 
but  where  the  temperature  falls  around 
zero  very  often,  it  must  be  supplemented 
with  a  .set'ond  layer  of  straw  and  another 
layer  of  earth  on  the  outside.  If  the  pit 
or  bank  contains  a  large  quantity  of  po¬ 
tatoes,  some  sort  of  ventilation  is  neces- 
sjiry  to  carry  off  the  moisture  trauspiiaMj 
by  the  tubers  during  storage.  This  is  geu- 
er.ally  furnished  by  one  or  more  wooden 
flues  projecting  above  the  surface  of  the 
bank,  the  vents  of  which  are  closed  in  in 
very  cold  weather  only.  J.  T.  B. 


Selecting  Sweet  Corn  Seed 

Could  you  give  some  advice  on  select¬ 
ing  seed  of  Golden  Bantam  and  Black 
Mexican  sweet  corn,  both  of  which  do 
very  well  here?  w.  G.  c. 

Norwmlk,  Conn. 

The  points  brought  out  by  the  writer 
of  the  article  on  page  1049,  regarding 
seed  corn,  apply  also  to  sweet  corn,  so 
far  as  selecting  ears  from  vigorous  stalks 
in  the  field  is  concerned.  More  emphasis 
should  be  placed  upon  having  sweet  corn 
seed  thoroughly  <*un‘d.  On  account  of  the 
high  sugar  content  the  seed  is  much  more 
apt  to  mold.  The  ears  do  not  have  to 
be  left  on  the  stalks  until  dry,  but  may 
l)e  ]iicked  when  the  seeds  begin  to 
shrivel  if  dried  out  thoroughly  as  quickly 
as  pos.'-'ible. 

With  the  small-eared  varieties,  like 
Golden  Bantam  and  Black  Mexican, 
stalks  should  be  selected  which  produce 
at  least  two  or  more  well-developed  ears, 
(‘ylindrical  eai*s  with  straight  rows  aud 
well  filed  kernels  should  be  the  type 
sought  for,  since  uniformity  is  more 
chsi-iable  in  table  corn  than  in  field  corn, 
where  the  selection  of  merely  handsome 
ears  or  “show  corn”  does  not  necessarily 
result  in  any  increase  in  yield. 

In  any  kind  of  corn  too  rigid  selection 
should  be  guarded  against,  as  the  effects 
of  more  or  less  inbreeding  may  offset 
any  improvement  which  might  otherwise 
be  made.  In  other  words,  seed  corn 
should  be  made  up  of  a  mixture  from 
many  good  ears,  rather  than  from  a  few 
of  the  very  best  ears. 

Ears  of  sweet  corn  which  have  a  few 
starchy  seeds  upon  them,  due  to  being 
cross-pollinated  by  field  corn,  can  be 
used  if  otherwise  all  right  and  if  the 
crossed  seeds  are  all  discarded.  The  re¬ 
maining  sweet  seeds  are  in  no  way  af¬ 
fected  by  the  cross-pollination. 

D.  F.  JONES. 
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Home  Storage  of  Vegetables 

The  Agricultural  Department  at  Wash¬ 
ington  has  issued,  under  this  title.  Farm¬ 
ers’  Bulletin  No.  379,  by  .Tames  II.  Beat- 
tie.  It  contains  pictures  and  descriptions  of 
many  buildings  or  pits  for  storing  a 
home  supply  of  garden  produce.  A  stor¬ 
age  place  of  this  sort  is  as  necessary  as 
a  curing  or  drying  outfit;  more  so,  be¬ 
cause  the  vegetables  will  not  last  much 
beyond  January  1  unless  some  good  stor¬ 
age  room  is  prepared.  What  is  the  use  of 
toiling  through  the  Summer  to  produce  a 
crop  and  then  giving  it  away  to  decay  or 
frost? 

In  the  South  a  shack  or  outdoor  stor¬ 
age  for  sweet  potatoes  may  be  made  as 


Shack  for  Storing  Sweet  Potatoes.  Fig.  420 


shown  by  Fig.  420.  This  is  just  a  frame 
of  poles  and  planks,  covered  with  sods 
and  straw.  It  would  not  answer  for  the 
North. 

Concrete  is  now  largely  used  for  mak¬ 
ing  an  outdoor  storage,  but  we  have 
learned  through  sad  experience  that  a 
concrete  wall  will  simply  in\dte  Jack 
Frost  and  introduce  him  to  the  vegetables 
unless  well  covered  with  layers  of  dirt 
aud  well  ventilated.  Fig.  421  show's  a  sec- 
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Concrete  Storage  House.  Fig.  421 

lion  of  a  concrete  house  12  feet  long  with 
the  wooden  w'all  inside  the  ventilatoi-s 
aud  the  dirt  covering.  Such  a  house 
8*10x12  feet  will  hold  the  crop  from  an 
acre  garden.  Such  a  house  is  dug  partly 
into  the  ground  in  a  side  hill  and  the 
couc."ete  is  covered  with  two  to  three  feet 
of  soil  or  straw  and  manure. 

The  outdoor  storage  pit  for  potatoes  or 
cabbage  is  built  as  shown  at  Fig.  422, 
which  represents  a  cross  section.  The 
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Storage  House  for  Potatoes  and  Cabbage,  Fig.  422 

ditches  or  drains  at  the  side  carry  off  the 
water  and  the  potatoes  are  piled  on  the 
level  ground  and  covered  first  witli  straw 
aud  then  with  a  layer  of  dirt.  The  straw 
is  carried  up  to  the  top,  as  shown  in  the 
picture,  and  a  board  aud  a  stone  at  the  top 
serve  as  ventilators.  Potatoes  aud  most 
other  vegetables  can  be  safely  carried 
through  the  Winter  in  this  way.  There 
will  usually  be  some  little  loss  from  rot, 
but  if  fair  drainage  is  provided  this  will 
not  be  serious. 


Measuring  Hay  in  Stack 


Every  year  from  now'  on  during  the 
Winter  we  have  many  questions  about 
measuring  hay  in  .  the  stack  or  mow'.  Of 
course,  it  is  not  possible  to  get  the  actual 
w'eight  without  weighing  at  least  one  load, 
but  a  fair  estimate  may  be  made  by 
measuring.  The  following,  rules,  given 
by  T.  E.  Leiper  of  the  Colorado  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  refer  to  Alfalfa  hay  : 

The  following  table  gives  the  number 
of  cubic  feet  required  to  make  one  ton  of 
Alfalfa  at  various  seasons  of  settling, 
these  figures  being  accepted  as  fair 
amounts  to  allow  for  a  ton : 


Number  of  days 
in  stack. 

30 

60 

90 

120 

Late  Winter 


Number  of  cubic 
feet  per  ton. 
560 
540 
512. 

485 

450 


Native  hay  packs  more  closely,  the  usual 


figure  being  422  cubic  feet  for  one  ton 
in  a  w’oll-settled  stack. 

There  are  three  general  methods  of  ar¬ 
riving  at  the  number  of  cubic  feet  in  the 
stack.  All  three  methods  require  the 
width,  length  and  over-measurement. 
The  latter  is  the  distance  from  the  ground 
on  one  side,  .straight  over  the  top  to  the 
ground  on  the  other  side.  Where  stacks 
are  irregular,  it  is  best  to  secure  a  num¬ 
ber  of  measurements  for  the  width  and 
length  and  the  over-measurement,  and  use 
the  average. 

Rule  I.  One- fourth  of  the  “over”  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  the  width,  then  multiplied  by 
the  length  and  divided  by  the  required 
number  of  cubic  feet  to  make  one  ton. 
This  rule  gives  accurate  figures  on  small, 
.squat  stacks  when  the  width  is  from  one- 
third  to  oiie-half  of  the  “over.” 

Last  Fall  the  Experiment  Station 
bought  98.55  tons  by  the  use  of  this  rule, 
and  when  weighed  out  it  w'eighed  98.18 
tons. 

Rule  IT  (Colorado  Rule).  Subtract  the 
width  from  the  over.  Multiply  one-half 
the  result  by  the  width;  multiply  the 
product  by  the  length ;  divide  by  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  required  to  make 
one  ton.  This  rule  is  most  accurate  w'hen 
the  width  exct'eds  one-half  the  over. 

Rule  III  (Government  Rule).  Width 
plus  “over,”  divided  by  four  and  squared ; 
then  multiplied  by  length  and  divided  by 
the  number  of  cubic  feet  required  to  make 
one  ton.  This  rule  is  satisfactory  for 
large  tall  stacks  of  2.5  to  45  tons,  and 
favors  the  seller  with  ordinary  small 
squat  Colorado  stacks. 

Lime  and  Hen  Manure 

You  have  taught  us  that  burned  lime, 
if  spread  on  dropping  boards^  in  poultry 
houses  releases  the  ammonia  in  the  man¬ 
ure.  We  have  on  hand  raw  ground 
limestone,  also  phosphate.  Cna  we  use 
either  of  these,  and  which  can  we  nee 
to  the  best  advantage?  We  keep  our 
poultry  manure  in  barrels  under  cover, 
and  w-ill  have  tw’O  to  three  tons  by 
Spring.  We  have  heretofore  used  ground 
bone  in  setting  out  fruit  trees  and  plants. 
Can  we  use  the  poultry  manure  to  as 
good  advantage?  Shall  we  have  to  use 
more  of  the  latter,  weight  for  weight?  For 
tomatoes  the  hen  manure  is  fine,  aud 
the  no-trellis  straw-mnich  system  is  also 
excellent.  We  have-liow  tried  both  and 
the  verdict  for  us  is  no  more  trellising. 

New  Jersey.  s.  F. 

It  is  true  that  burnt  lime  will  have  a 
chemical  effect  upon  organic  matter  to 
drive  off  some  of  the  ammonia.  The 
ground  limestone  does  not  have  this  effect, 
except  in  some  cases  to  a  very  slight  de¬ 
gree.  The  ground  limestone,  therefore, 
can  be  used  as  a  drier  for  the  chicken 
manure,  although  we  would  prefer  to 
use  laud  plaster  for  that  purpose.  The 
ground  limestone  aud  the  manure  will 
not  make  a  ci>mplete  substitute  for  the 
ground  boue.  The  latter  contains  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  The  chicken  manure  has 
very  little  of  this  phosphorus,  and,  of 
course,  the  ground  limestone  adds  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  sort.  IMiile  the  chicken  manure 
is  rich  in  nitrogen,  and  has  some  potash, 
it  is  lacking  in  phosphorus,  and  would 
not,  therefore,  entirely  take  the  place  of 
the  ground  bone.  The  best  plan  would  be 
to  dry  out  the  manure  with  plaster  or 
ground  limestone,  amt  then  add  1-3  of 
its  weight  of  the  ground  boue.  This  will 
give  a  very  good  mixture  for  all  kinds  of 
plants.  While  the  tomatoes  do  well  with 
the  chicken  manure,  the  addition  of  the 
ground  boue  will  prove  a  benefit,  espe- 
eially  in  the  quality  and  firmness  of  the 
fruit. 


Don’t  Think  Only  of  Scale 

when  you  think  of 

“SCALECIDE” 

it  is  all  there  is  to 

Dormant  Spraying 

Does  all  that  any  other  spray  will  do 
—but  no  other  spray  will  do  a// that 
“SCALECIDE”  will  do.  Kills  all  kinds  of 
scale — all  formsof  fungus  and  insects  that 
can  be  reached  in  dormant  season — ana 
invigorates  your  trees — and  cost8_  _no 
more.  Read  our  money^baek  proposition 
before  ordering  anything  else. 

,,  Send  for  free  booklet. 

Profits  in  Fall  Spraying" 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  M’f’^  Chemists 

Church  St.  Dept.  N  New  York 


_ Dreer ’s _ 

Choice  Farm  Seeds 
Winter  Vetch  (Vicia  viUoia) 

Valuable  as  a  Winter  cover  crop,  also  for  hay 
and  green  manure.  Vicia  Vlllosa  Is  the  only 
reliable  Vetch  for  Fall  sowing,  Write  for  our 
leaflet  and  price  of  seed, 

Dreer’s  Autumn  Catalogue 

offers  a  list  of  Farm  Seeds  for  Fall  sowing 
including  Wheat,  Dwarf  Essex  Rape,  Grass 
and  Clover  Seeds,  also  a  complete  list  of 
Spring-Flowering  Bulbs,  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Narcissus,  Crocus,  Lilies,  etc.  Write  for  copy 
and  mention  this  Publication. 

Henry  A.  Dreer 

714-716  Chestnut  St.  PhiU.,  Pa. 


MALONEY  TREES 


Per  Fall  Planting,  Fruit  and  Ornamental. 
Vlnae,  Shroba,  Maloney  A-1  Quality,  direct 
from  the  oaroery  at  wholesale. 

3  Bearing  AgcTrecs  $1.00 

ff  to  10  fcetiT  Trees  that  will  bear  in  1918. 
1  McIntosh KodApplerlBartlettPoargl  AA 
I  Montmorency  ^ur  Cherry,  aU  for  v 


nte  for  free  wholesale  catalog  today. 

MALONEY  BROS.  A  WELLS  CO. 
75  Main  Street.  _  DansvHle,  N.  Y 

Dg  n  sviUe's  Pioneer 


Wholesale  y-nrseries 


itfi 


Are 


in  prime 
condition  for 
^  Fall  planting. 

Send  for  our  new  Fall  Catalog 
^  ""today.  It  is  a  money  Saver  for  you. 
Kelly  Bros.  Wholesale  NursOTies 


Half  Million 

For  Fall  planting.  Direct  from  Certified  Growar  of  27 
years’  experience,  at  Half  Agents  Price.  CCaUAJITKED 
Fresh  Dnpr,  True  to  Name  and  to  reach  you  in  good  grow¬ 
ing  couditiou.  Send  for  Free  Wliole^ale  FaliPrict  LisU 

THE  WM.  J.  REILLY  NURSERIES,  163  Ossian  S«.,  Danjvilk.  N,  Y. 

(Originators  of  •'Half  Agents  Price.**) 


For  Sale-SEED  RYE  threshed  Two 

dollars  per  bushel.  HOMESTUD  FARMS,  Fictoryville,  Pa. 

RYE  FOR  SEED 

No.  1  quality,  1917  crop;  any  part  of  50  bushels  at 

$2.50.  SKT  MEADOWS.  R.  R.  He.  1 ,  Bex  95,  Jehnston,  8. 1. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

rOR  SEPTEMBER  AND  fAtL  PL  ANTING 

Pot-prown  and  i-uniier  plants  that  wlU  bear  fiaiit  next 
Hiiinnier.  June-bearing  and  Ever-bearing  varieties.  Also 

Raspberry,  Blackberry  Plants  isd  Fruit  Trees.  Catalon-ue 
free.  HARRY  L.  SQCIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


Russian  Pitkus  Seed  Rye  Supply  limited. 

Big  yielder,  grain  and  straw.  Sow  until  freezing 
weather.  S2.30perba.  CLOVERDALE  FARM.  Charlotte. N.T. 


A  iniTlotll  Vi^lute  Rye  ^haT'^oti^-. 

***********'^***  Catalogue  and  Sample  Free. 


S,  New  Curllsle,  Ohio 


Best  Standard  APPLE  BARRELS 


Car  lots  or  less 
Proinnt  shinment. 


Hawkweed  in  Hay 

I  biive  beard  that  fireweed  or  devil's 
paiut-brusb  is  poisonous  to  cattle,  and 
sint-e  I  have  a  good  deal  in  one  of  my 
fields  I  should  like  to  know  if  the  hay 
will  hurt  the  cows.  A  few  years  ago  a 
cow  died  very  suddenly  in  pasture.  vSbe 
was  found  deep  in  the  woods.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  no  autopsy  was  made,  but  to  pre¬ 
vent  possible  poisoning  I  should  like  to 
know  what  plants  poisonous  to  cattle 
grow  in  New  Hampshire  hill  pastures, 
and  bow  they  may  be  recognized. 

D.  F.  F. 

We  have  never  fou»d  that  the  “orange 
hawkweed”  is  poisonous.  Indeed,  it  is  so 
bitter  that  the  cows  won’t  eat  it,  but 
leave  it  in  the  mangers,  and  so  far  as  the 
pastures  are  concerned,  its  hairy  nature 
aud  acrid  qualities  repel  the  animals. 
This  weed  is  so  very  common  all  over  our 
State  in  grass  lands  and  hill  pastures  that 
if  it  poisoned  animals,  we  should  cer¬ 
tainly  know  it  long  before  this.  The  bot¬ 
anist  at  the  New  Hampshire  College  at 
Durham  could  help  with  the  list  of  plants. 

Vermont  Exp.  Sta.  J.  L.  hill. 


The  Modem 
Gas 

Tractor 


Its  construction, 

^  ^  utility,  opera- 

est  tion  and  repair. 

ip  lefe  By  Victor  W.  Page. 

'  5'Ax7l4.  Cl.  475  pp.  24  III. 

ta  on  3  folding  plates, 

u  tract-  ..... 

and  tractor  power  plants,  treatmg  e-vhaustlvely 
their  design  and  construction,  and  giving  complete 
ructions  on  their  care,  operation  and  repair.  It 
•ribes  all  ignition  systems,  all  types  of  vaporizers 
1  carburetors,  latest  forms  of  power  plants  and 
aUations.  clutches,  speed  changing  and  reversing 
rs,  aU  frame  parts  and  their  functions,  aud  eve^ 
mt  improvement  in  tractor  and  auxiliary  appli¬ 
es.  All  types  and  sizes  of  gasoline,  kerosene  and 
tractors  are  fully  described.  Every  phase  of 
3tioa  engineering  practice  is  fully  covered, 
he  above  book  will  be  sent  postpaid  for  Two 
V  Yearly  Subscriptions  or  Twenty  Ten-week  Trial 
jscriptions  or  Four  Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions 
One  New  Yearly  Subscription  and  Two  Renewal 
iscriptions. 


USE  NATCO  DRAIN  TILE 

Farm  drainage  demands  durable  tile,  Onr  drain  tile  mo  made  of  best 
Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned — everlaating.  Don’t  Imve  to  dig 
’em  ap  to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  cmload 
lots.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  IMPERISHABLE 
SILO,  Natco  Building  Tile  and  Natco  Sewer  Pipe. 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company  -  1121  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


CAc  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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The  Home  Garden 


Drying  String  Beans 

AVill  you  tt'll  me  how  to  dry  wnx  beans 
(or  snap  beans  as  some  call  tln'inl  for 
home  use?  yius.  u.  i:. 

Any  variety  of  string  beans.  lama 
beans  or  field  beans  will  dry  perfectly 
well  if  loft  on  the  vinos  until  the  entire 
plant  is  almost  rii>e.  At  that  time  the 
pods  maj*  bo  iticked  and  allowed  to  dry 
until  the  seed  is  perfectly  dry,  or  the 
vines  may  be  pulle/l  and  thrashed  for  the 
seed.  Almost  any  v.arioty  of  dried  be.au 
seed  will  di>  for  coi>king;  however,  the 
eidor  (>f  the  bean  itself  may  alTect  its 
attractiveness. 

Tf  the  mo.aty  pod  is  to  be  drit'd  for 
use,  pick  the  beans  when  the  jtods  are 
in  most  excellent  condition  for  tabh;  use. 
Wash,  remove  sttan.  tip  and  “strings.” 
Cut  or  break  the  b<*ans  into  jiieces  one- 
half  to  one  inch  long,  and  place  in  trays 
to  dry.  The  he.-it  from  the  stove,  a 
breeze  or  an  ele<-tric  f.an  and  the  sun 
.ire  excellent  drying  agencies.  Another 
excellent  recipe  is  to  pri'pare  the  beans 
as  directed  above,  but  instead  of  cutting 
the  beans,  thread  them  on  coarse,  strong 
thread,  making  long  “necklaces”  of  them 
and  hang  them  above  the  stove  or  out 
of  doors  until  dry.  An  old-f.ashioned 
recipe  calls  for  boiling  the  pods  :i  few 
minutes  after  they  are  strung  .and'  be¬ 
fore  drying  them.  '  n.  w.  i>. 


Sawdust  Mulch  for  Tomatoes 

I  to  you  thiidv  it  would  be  a  good  plan 
to  mulch  toin.ato  pl.ants  wirh  sawdust 
where  it  is  impossible  t'*  stake  them?  'I'he 
ide.a  is  to  prevent  rotting  Avhere  they 
touch  the  ground.  j.  o. 

So.  Deerfield,  Mass. 

Mulching  with  .sawdust  is  not  to  be 
recommended  as  a  gcner.al  thing,  because 
this  m.aterial  and  shavings  quickl.v  im- 
I)air  the  tilth  of  the  .soil.  Fnaiuently, 
.some  form  of  acids,  turpentines  or  al¬ 
cohols  are  firesent  which  ar<‘  detriment.al 
to  jdant  growth.  'I'he  mulching  of  ni.any 
of  tuir  veget.ables  es[MHa:illy  toin.atoes,  egg- 
pl.ants.  str.awlwrries,  rhubarb,  etc.,  is  to 
l>e  commended.  The  m.aterial  to  ust^  may 
1k!  Intrse  stable  m.anuiaa  hay,  straw,  de.ad 
weeds,  lawn  clippings,  etc.  In  fact  many 
of  our  most  sucessfnl  commercial  vege¬ 
table  growers  find  th.at  they  can  buy  city 
stable  manure  during  the  .‘summer  very 
e.asily  and  at  re<luced  rate.s.  'I’his  materi¬ 
al  is  ai»plied  as  a  mulch  to  the  growing 
crof»s  especially  tom.ato  and  egg-plants  to 
increase  yield  and  quality  and  to  .s.ave 
CTiltivation  and  labor,  because  the  mulch 
keef»s  down  weeds,  holds  nndstiire,  fur¬ 
nishes  jdant  food  and  i»revents  the  fruits 
from  getting  splashed  with  soil  during 
heavy  showers.  Thus  the  manure  pa.vs 
for  itself  even  before  it  is  plowed  under 
for  the  next  year's  crops.  Your  s.awdust 
<-an  furnish  no  pbant  food,  and  it  may 
impair  yotir  plant  growth  and  iterman- 
ently  injure  your  soil.  n.  w.  n. 


Rose  Cuttings;  Harvesting  Peanuts 

1.  Tan  you  tell  me  the  most  api>roved 
time  and  method  of  <'utting  and  planting 
rose  cutting  in  Xew  .Ter.sey?  2.  I  have  a 
arge  patch  of  Texas  (.small-kerneD  pea¬ 
nuts  growing.  How  should  they  lx*  tre.at- 
ed  to  harve.st  and  cure  them  at  proper 
time?  ,7.  r.  m. 

1.  The  amateur  will  be  most  likely  to 
succf^ed  with  cuttings  made  from  the 
branches  that  bore  blooms,  and  the  Ix'st 
time  to  take  them  is  just  at  the  clo.se  of 
the  blooming  period  or  immediately  after 
the  [(etals  drop.  The  wood  is  then  .at  the 
proper  stage  of  hardening  to  insure  the 
cutting  striking  root.  The  cuttings  m.ay 
be  made  in  two  or  three  bud  length.s.  .sev¬ 
ering  the  wofKl  close  to  the  lx>ttom  bud. 
making  a  smooth,  sloping  cut.  Remove 
the  lower  leav(‘s,  stem  and  .all.  and  .short¬ 
en  the  to[>  ones  about  one  h.alf.  .riean. 
sharp  .sand  is  ess'cntial.  This  should  be 
put  in  a  shallow  box  to  a  depth  of  about 
four  inches,  and  slightly  firmed,  narrow 
channels  are  opened  with  a  table  knife 
or  like  instrument  into  which  the  cuttings 
•  ire  in.serted  to  nearly  the  top  bud.  The 
s.and  is  then  gently  firmed  to  them  with  a 
hi  ick  or  block  of  wood,  watered  and  set 
in  ,a  sh.ady  place.  The  cuttings  in  warm, 
dry  we.ather  will  rcfniire  watering  a 
Collide  of  times  a  day.  They  should  be 
kept  reas.mably  moist  at  all  times  during 
the  r.x>ting  period,  as. drought  means  fail¬ 


ure.  The  box  in  which  they  are  placed 
must  have  sufiicient  openings  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  to  permit  of  the  surplus  water  drain¬ 
ing  out  quickly. 

2,  When  in  the  South  I  observed  th.at 
the  peanut  growers  allowed  them  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  ground  until  the  vines  showed 
signs  of  maturity,  which  was  indicated 
by  the  yellowing  of  the  leaves.  The 
ground  was  then  loosent>d  and  the  vines 
Avith  the  nuts  adhering  were  pulled  up 
and  laid  or  placed  in  windrows  for  a  fcAV 
days  until  the  nuts  dried  off,  when  they 
Avere  picked  off  and  spread  out  thinly 
under  cover  until  thoroughly  cured.  K. 


Work  of  Potato  Aphis 

Fig.  420,  this  page,  shows  the  curious 
eflect  of  the  pot.ato  aphis  on  asparagus. 
Its  Avork  causes  the  tip.s  to  curl  and  go 
out  of  shape,  thus  making  them  unsal¬ 
able.  The  remedy  suggested  for  thi.s  in- 
•sect  i.s  <514  ounces  of  sulphate  of  nicotine 
addefl  to  50  gallons  of  the  spray  Avhich 
A\-onld  be  u.sed  for  the  potato  beetle. 
I’aris  green  is  not  .advised  for  this  mix¬ 
ture,  as  this  form  of  arsenic  and  nicotine 


Potato  Aphis  on  Asparagus.  Fig.  420 


may  cause  injury  to  the  foliage.  Thi.s  po-  i 
tato  jiphis  attacks  most  of  the  common 
garden  A'egetalde.s,  and  also  the  .apple  and 
the  rose.  ITobably  its  worst  injury  Avill  ’ 
be  done  on  eggplants,  spinach,  potatoes, 
pepper.s  and  peas.  'J'hia  seems  to  be  the 
insect  Avhich  canscol  such  great  trouble  j 
on  potato  vines  this  past  season.  At 
Xorfolk  the  following  spr.ay  is  suggesteil 
Avheii  these  aphis  ai»pear  upon  young 
egg  plants:  For  small  garden  patche.s 
oiie-half  ounce  of  snljdiate  of  nicotine, 
one-half  bar  of  laundry  soup,  and  five  gal¬ 
lons  of  Avater. 


Spraying  the  Under  Side 

The  picture  at  Fig.  41C,  page  1120.  is 
taken  from  Bulletin  2.‘{  of  the  Virginia 
Truck  Experiment  Station  at  Xorfolk. 
It  shoAA's  a  curveil  extension  rod  Avhich 
may  be  used  Avith  a  knapsack  sprayer 
for  getting  at  the  under  side  of  the 
leavi's.  In  many  crops  smdi  as  egg¬ 
plants  or  melons,  it  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  at  this  under  side  in  order 
f<»  do  efTecti\-e  Avork,  and  Avith  the  or¬ 
dinary  straight  rod  this  is  often  very 
ditlicult.  The  curved  rod  here  shown 
enables  the  operator  to  aim  under  the 
loaf  and  bloAV  the  spray  upward. 


Saving  Hen  Manure 

I  have  a  quantity  of  g.M-Ml  hen  manure  I 
that  I  saA-e  through  the  year.  I  s.ia'c  the  ' 
droppings  every  morning' aixl  put  them  in 
a  barrel ;  over  each  deposit  I  put  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  land  pla.ster  to  prcA’ent  an.v  lii.<s 
of  the  gases.  I  am  thinking  of  mixing 
superphosphate  and  some  sulplmr  and 
use  it  in  garden- truck.  Am"  I  correct? 
Is  sulphur  a  good  fertilizer?  a.  k. 

Fauby,  Ore.. 

T’se  enough  of  the  land  plaster  to  dry 
out  the  manure  thoroughly  and  keep  it 
under  shelter  in  a  dry  jdace.  This  will 
leave  the  manure  in  dry,  hard  chunks. 
Fru.sh  and  grind  these  as  fine  as  pos.siblc 
and  mix,  three  parts  by  Aveight  of  fine 
manure  to  one  part  of  superphosphate. 
The  sulpluir  will  do  harm,  but  Avill  hardly 
lie  netsled.  US  the  superphosphate  contains 
cnsiderable  sulphur  from  the  sulphuric 
acid  used  in  making  it.  : 


1 


I 

i 

1 


Koi  v;oii.  'dnl  hard  work— Avherc  you  must  be  SURE 
cf  &  t(X.rk  every  lime — use  SPLITDORF  Plugs— 
^le  irrported  India  ruby  mica  insulation  cannot  be 
hfiriucd  by  hard  usage.  It  cannot  rdiip  or  (jack— and 
iti;  tlways  leak-proot. 


ffdORF 


DXijie  and  Hasy  otarting 

b  a.'cuc  d  on  medium  and  large  size  stationary  and 
Bjarioe  engines  vdth  SUMTEIR  Plugosciilators  and 
on  tractors,  trucks  and  heaviest  duty  motors  with 
SUfvrFER  Starter-Couplings.  Your  manufacturer 
V.'il?  ET’c  you  the  equipment  if  you  INSIST. 


Sfl.nDORF  ELECTRICAL  CO. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 


^PARKPCUGS 


DITCHlkVi 

andTerriice..« 

Also  (rra<le  rearlc,  build 
dykes,  levees  with 

f/yr-jltrat  Dilrkr 
_ UiiCitda 

Works  In  any  sail,  ITatenT- 
sliaperl  ditch  or  •kens  ditches 
up  to  A  tec*  deeru  Cuee  labor  ol 
I0«  men.  All  Steel.  KevertiWe, 
AdlustaMo.  Write  tor  free  book 
and  our  proposition. 

Owatksr*  DitekvA  Grader  C«.  be.  Boa  amCvcrlriit  Sj. 


The  Threshing  Prohlem 

C  F  J  Threshes  cowitess  and  soy  beans 
^OKVGO  vines,  wheat.  o»*s, 

*  xsUA  barley.  A  perfect  combinu- 

Con  maohino.  Nothing  like  it,  “The  machine  I 
h&vo  tx'en  I'Hiking  for  for  20  years."  AV.  K.  Massey. 
"It  will  meet  every  demand."  H.  A.  Aforgan,  Di¬ 
re 'tor  Tenii.  Exp.  Station.  Booklet  2U  free. 

KOGER  PEA  A  BEAN  THRESHER  CO.. 
Morristown,  Tenn. 


Anyoii©  Can  Use 

Powder 

^1  No  e.\perieiu:e  o)  {-Lill  is  required,  because  Atlas 

Farm  Pov/der  is  made  especially  for  you.  You  can 
^'1  do  your  OAvn  blasting  without  trouble  of  risk  by 

;;t|  folloAving  a  few  simple  instructions  that  even  children 

’J  can  understand.  Many  women  farmers  use 


^  Farm  Powder 


Improve  the  fertility  of  yoiif 
soil,  get  out  stum  pc  and  shat¬ 
ter  boulders  quickly,  safely 
and  cheaply  witli  Atlas.  Bla.'^t 
boles  for  tree-planting,  dig 
ditclies  and  do  otliei  kinds 
of  farm  work  in  the  tiioft 
economicel,  up-to-date  wav. 


Atlas  Farm  Powder  costs 
little  compared  with  the  cost 
of  labor  that  it  replaces.  You 
can  buy  it  from  a  dealer  near 
you.  If  you  don’t  know  him, 
ask  us.  We  will  also  tell  you 
exactly  what  you  need  for  any 
kind  of  work. 

■'*  Better  Farminf  ’* 

hcv  to  Eive  Isbor  on  your  (arm  by  uiing  The  Salest 
for  rluinp  blifiing,  ditch  digging,  tree-planting, 
etc,  rill  out  the  coupon  ntw  and  mail  it  ttdaf. 

DER  COMMNY  Wilmington,  Del. 

Birrrir.ghgir.,  Boston,  Houghton,  Joplin,  Kansas  City, 
Orl..,-,..  York.  Philadelphia.  St.  Louis 


ATLAS,PO\^ER  CO4 
Wilmington,  DeLt 

Send  me  your  74-page  book  ^  Better 
Farming.”  l  am  interested  in  the  use 
of  explosives  for  the  purpose  before 
which  I'mark  X.  RNll 


Stump  Bluting 
Boulder  Bluting 
Subsoil  Blasting 
Tree  Planting^ 
Ditch  Digging. 
Quarrying-Miniog 


Name. 


Address 
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"She  R  U  R  AL  N  EW-YO  R  K  ER 


This  Money  Making  Kerosene 
Engine  is  Also  a  Labor  Saver 


The  HKAVI-DUTI  Is  the  master  engine.  It  is  an 
engine  that  absolutely  surpasses  anything  now  built 
in  simplicity,  durability,  and  efficiency.  We  can 
give  yon  a  gasoline  engine  or  a  kerosene  engine. 
Tlie  kerosene  engine  burns  kerosene  successfully 
and  it  operates  on  gasoline  just  as  well  or  better 
th:in  the  gasoline  engine.  We  give  you  battery 
ignition  or  we  give  you  a  magneto  that  works  with¬ 
out  a  battery.  The  magneto  gives  you  the  same 
spark  turning  slow  by  hand  as  at  full  speed.  It  gives 
you  a  hotter  spark  than  any  magneto  ever  built  and 
it  will  outlast  the  engine.  These  are  all  mighty 
strong  claims,  but  we  back  them  up  with  the  engine. 
We  say.  “Try  the  engine  thirty  days  on  your  place. 
If  the  engine  does  all  we  say,  keep  it:  if  it  does  not, 
return  it  to  us.  Try  it  at  our  risk.”  If  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  kind  of  an  engine  and  in  a  price  that 
is  lower  than  any  other  concern  can  quote  on  a  high 
class  engine,  then  this  is  the  engine  yon  are  looking 
for.  If  you  are  the  llrst  buyer  in  your  locality,  you 
get  an  advertising  price.  Write  quickly  and  make 
the  immonse  saving.  OATALOU  FKKK. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  COMPANY 
202  FULTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Good  to  the  shoulders 
great  for  wear 


Trll  your  dealer  you  want  Prerf- 
dents.  If  they  prove  unsatisfactory 
--  m  any  particulai — just  mail  them 
to  us.  We  will  repair,  replace,  or 
(if  requested)  refund  your  money. 


1  «ok  for  the  Pruident  buckle  and 
guarantee  on  every  pair.  Accept 
no  others.  All  dealers, 
PRESIDENT  SUSPENDER  CO. 
Shirley,  Mass. 


-XCELB10n« 


7re««  Grow  If  Protoettd  With 

Wire  Mesh 
^  Tree  Guards 

BRAND^ 

Prevent  srirdling,  bark-peeling,  gnawing 
and  injury  from  tools  and  careless  people. 
Strong;  heavy  galvanizing  prevents  rust: 
economical;  last, for  years;  easily  placed 
and  moved.  All  sizes.  Write  for  catalog  R, 
prices,  etc. 

Wright  Wire  Co.*  Worcester,  Mass. 


Excellent  Fruit  Farm  near  Shippensburg,  Pa. 

at  Public  Sale  Oct.  5th,  1917,  at  2  P.  M. 

195  Acre  farm,  95  acres  in  fruit,  7,000  Peach  and  4,000 
Apple  tress,  7  years  old,  choice  varieties,  excellent 
bearing  conditions,  lot  of  small  fruits,  buildings 
modern,  all  conveniences,  delightful  location,  970  ft. 
elevation,  in  the  Heart  of  the  Famous  Cumberland 
Valley  Fruit  Belt.  A  splendid  opportunity.  Terms 
easy.  Allison,  Hosfeld  &  Allison.  Shippensburg.  Pa. 


FARMERS  NOT  A  POISON 
POWERFUL  DISINFECTANT 


nOSH  cows  ARER  CAlVINe 
Most  valuable  for  bringinc  after-birth 
and  also  for  treating  barren  cows  and  con¬ 
trolling  abortion.  B-K  kills  the  infecting 
germs,  heals  the  nterus.  removes  the  slime 
and  acid — no  odor— no  straining.  More  ef¬ 
fective  than  lysol.  Lugol's  solution,  carbolic 
and  cresols — much  safer.  Send  for  our  Bul¬ 
letin  52  "Contagious  Abortion' 'and  testimony 
ftom  leading  breeders.  Special  Trial  Offer 
Seotral  lalMratorles— Madison,  WIs. 

2729  So.  Dickinsou  St 


Send  for 


Our  12-Page  Reward 
Li^,  showing  upwards  of 
300  articles  given  for  se¬ 
curing  subscriptions  to 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

Address,  DepatUnenl  *‘M'’ 

333  W.  30th  Street.  New  York 


Notes  from  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets 

* 

204  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City 


September  20,  1017. 

Eggs, — Xe.irby  hennery  eggs  firm  and 
liighcr,  l')xtra  fancy  large  white,  5Cc  to 
.70c;  hennery,  brown,  47c  to  .70c;  nearby 
gathered  white,  4.3c  to  40c.  To  avoid 
breakage,  nse  new  cases  with  No.  1  flats 
and  fillers.  Place  excelsior  on  top  and 
bottom  of  case.  Always  candle  yonr  eggs 
before  shipping,  and  do  not  i>ack  cracked 
oggs. 

Buttf.r. — Market  higher.  Best  cream¬ 
ery,  44  ^/^e  to  4.71/4  c;  prime  to  fancy.  43e 
to  4414c;  fancy  Eastern  dairy,  41c  to 
44c ;  Eastern  dairy  in  mixed  packages, 
40c  to  43c. 

Tave  roi'LTKY. — In  liberal  supply ; 
market  firm.  Fowls,  25%c  to  2Sc ;  old 
roosters.  18c  to  20c;  Ivcghorn  broilers, 
20c  to  2Sc ;  colored  broilers,  28c  to  32c ; 
State  ducks.  20c  to  23c;  Ixing  Island 
ducks,  25c  to  20c;  live  rabbits  wanted, 
2r)c. 

Live  C.m.ves  and  Hogs. — Fancy  calves, 
10c  to  17c;  goiKl  to  prime.  15i4c  to  IGc; 
common,  1.3i4e  to  14%c;  buttermilks, 
.$0.75  to  .$10 ;  yearlings,  .$8.50  to  $0 ;  live 
hogs,  18c  to  10c. 

Dre.ssed  Calves  and  Dressed  Pork. 
— In  light  supply,  and  limitf^  demand. 
Fancy  white-meated  calves,  2.7c  to  20c ; 
good  to  prime.  23c  to  25c;  common.  18c 
to  10c;  buttermilks.  1.7c  to  10c.  Dressed 
bogs,  24%c  to  25%c;  roasting  pigs,  24c 
to  27c. 

Pe-VCHES. — In  moderate  supply.  Jer¬ 
sey  Elberta.  .$L.70  to  .$2.25  per  carrier: 
Belle  of  (leorgia.  .$1.25  to  .$1.75  per  car¬ 
rier.  Best  Delaware  and  Maryland  sold 
at  $1.75  to  $2.  New  York  State  Car¬ 
man,  in  baskets.  50c  to  75c ;  State  Craw¬ 
ford,  00c  to  00c  a  basket ;  State  Elberta, 
$1  basket. 

Pears. — Clajip's  Favorite,  fancy,  $5  to 
$6.25  bbl. ;  Bartlett,  arriving  ripe.  $1.50 
to  $2  basket ;  Bartlett,  $4.50  to  $6  bbl. ; 
Kieffer,  Sonthern,  $2  to  $.3 ;  Beuri'e 
Clairgeau,  $3.50  to  $5.50. 

Orates. — ('hainpion,  orate.  00c  to  75c; 
Moore’s  early,  75c  to  85c;  Worden,  75c 
to  85c;  Delaware.  75c  to  $1;  black,  4-lb. 
basket.  10c  to  11c;  black,  per  20-lb.  bas¬ 
ket,  70c  to  80c. 

Apples. — .\pples  in  fair  supply  and 
good  fruit  selling  freely.  Oood  demand 
for  crab  apples.  Wealthy,  bbl.,  $3  to  $5 ; 
Duchess,  $.3  to  $4.75;  Gravensteiu,  $3  to 
$0;  Pippin.  $3.50  to  $0;  Northwestern 
reening,  $3.50  to  $5.50;  green  cooking 
apples,  $i  to  $1.75  ba.sket.  Large  crab 
apples,  bbl..  $4  to  $8.  Small  cherry 
crabs,  in  half  barrel  hamper,  $8. 

Potatoes. — .Jersey  round,  bbl.,  $3.75 
to  $4;  .Tersey  Ivong,  $2.85  to  $2JK)  150-lb. 
bags ;  I./ong  Island  No.  1,  $.3.75  to  $4  ; 
Maine,  $3.75  bag. 

Onions. — In  good  supply,  moderate  de¬ 
mand.  Jersey  white  and  yellow.  $1  and 
.$2  bn.  bskt.  Jer.sey  red,  $1  to  $1.25;  Or¬ 
ange  County  r«'d,  lOO-lb.  bag,  $2  toj'2.50: 
Orange  County  yellow.  $2  to  $2.75 ;  Or¬ 
ange  County  white.  $1  to  $1.75  basket; 
State  and  Western  white,  100-lb.  bag, 
$3.25  to  $3.50, 

Be.ans. — There  is  some  demand  for 
new  crop  at  these  prices.  White  beans  in 
demand.  Bed  kidney.  ll%c  to  12c  lb. ; 
white  kidney,  13%c  to  14%c  lb. ;  pea, 
13V.C  to  14c  lb.;  white  marrow,  14e  to 
14y2C  lb. 

CoMR  Honey. — Demand  for  new  crop 
honey,  14c  to  ICe  per  lb. 

VkgeT-'LRLES. — Beans  in  moderate  sup¬ 
ply.  Few  fancy.  Green.  $1.50  to  $2215 
biLshel ;  .Jersey  wax,  .$1..70  to  $2  basket ; 
Ivong  Island  Avax  and  green.  $1  to  $1.50 
bag.  Cahha^e,  75c  to  ,$1.25  bbl.,  Long 
Island.  Carrots,  bbl..  $1.75  to  $2.25. 
CcJcrij,  New  York  State.  $2  to  $3.50 
crate.  Cueumhers,  bbl.,  $L.70  to  $2. .70; 
75c  to  $1.50  per  bushel.  Lettuce.  2-doz. 
crate,  $1  to  $2.50.  Lima  Beaus,  Jersey, 
$1.50  to  $2  per  basket.  Peas,  bushel, 
$1.75  to  .$2.50. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 


VEGETARLE  SUPPLIES  MODER.ATE,  WITH 
STE.ADY  DEMAND  AND  STRONG  PRICE  TONE, 

Garden  truck  has  been  selling  briskly, 
and  there  is  no  great  oversupply.  Even 
cabbages  and  green  tomatoes  are  doing 
better  although  still  about  the  cheapest 
lines  in  the  market.  While  the  bulk  of 
ari'ivals  was  reduced  on  account  of  several 
frosts,  the  market  value  of  what  remains 
was  helped  and  demand  has  been  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  colder  weather.  Trade,  how¬ 
ever.  has  been  unsteady.  The  .Jewish  feast 
days  afl'ect  the  food  trade  to  a  greater 
extent  than  is  geuorally  known,  since 
those  who  take  part  nre  mostly  city 
dwellers  and  therefore  buy  all  they  con¬ 
sume,  the  purchases  being  of  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  and  Christmas  kind.  During  the 
week  i>receding  each  of  the  several  series 
of  holidays  at  this  time  of  year  there  is 
active  buying  of  poultry,  vegetables  and 
fruit.  Then  during  the  holiday.s  and  the 
next  few  days  there  is  a  lull  in  the 
market  causing  dealers  to  speak  of  slow¬ 
ness  of  trade,  although  in  a  season  like 
the  present  values  may  not  fall  off ;  and 
the  tone  of  the  market  quickly  recovers. 


Prices  in  the  long  run  have  tended  up¬ 
ward.  Good  shell  and  string  beans  are 
scarce  and  sell  at  $2  or  more  a  box.  and 
good  Limas  $2..70.  Frosted  beans  are  hard 
to  sell  at  any  price.  Small  bloml  beets 
are  8.7c  to  $I  box ;  big  blood  beets,  the 
size  of  small  cocoannts,  bring  00  to  05c, 
but  white  or  pink  beets  of  that  size  are 
hard  to  sell.  Cabbage,  hard,  clean,  uni¬ 
formly  graded  and  not  too  large  brings 
75c  per  bbl.,  others  60  to  65c;  Savoy 
$1  bbl.,  and  red  cabbage  $1  to  $1.25  a 
box.  Carrots  a  little  higher,  $1.50  to  .$1.75 
box.  Good  corn,  frost  free,  brought  $1.50, 
other  lots  85c  to  $1  box ;  cukes.  No.  1, 
$4 ;  lettuce,  S5c ;  onions,  $2 ;  peppers, 
$2.50 ;  tomatoe.s.  poor  to  fancy,  -$1.50  to 
.$vl ;  radishes,  75c ;  parsnips,  $2 ;  green 
tomatoes,  75e ;  egg  plant,  $2 ;  cauliflower, 
$2 ;  spinach,  75c  box.  Celery  is  75c 
doz.,  marrow  squash.  $1.50  bbl. ;  Hubbard 
and  Bay  State  squash,  $.35  to  $40  ton. 
A  receiver  of  Canadian  yellow  turnips 
qnoto.s  at  $2  per  bbl.  and  remarks  that 
the  siipply  from  the  large  crop  up  there 
will  be  reduced  because  of  heavy  buying 
from  the  growers  on  the  part  of  fac¬ 
tories  which  are  drying  them  for  export. 
Field  beaus  hold  finnly  at  $8.25  per  bn. 
for  N.  Y.  pea,  and  .$8  for  yellow  eyes. 
Native  onions  seem  to  average  rather 
small,  also  the  Conn.  Valley  receipts  and 
yield  is  reported  very  moderate. 

POTATO  TRADE  EXHIBITS  GOOD  TONE. 

The  market  is  kept  fairly  well  supplied, 
but  demand  is  active  and  the  trend  of 
prices  still  upward.  Values  seem  inclined 
to  work  higher  not  only  here,  but  in  the 
potato  .sections  South  and  West,  with  an 
advance  of  10  to  15e  per  bu.  in  price 
paid  to  growers.  The  Boston  market  is 
.$1.15  to  $1.17  at  the  yards  or  .$2.40  to 
$2.50  per  2-bn.  bag.  While  some  dealers 
look  for  steady  or  higher  prices,  others 
expect  a  decline.  Said  J.  Herbert  Mead  : 
“I  am  one  of  the  few  receivers  ventur¬ 
ing  to  predict  a  drop  to  75c  per  bushel 
by  Oct.  1.5,  in  Boston.  .Inst  now  the 
.season  is  midway ;  New  .Jerseys  are  done 
and  the  western  digging  hardly  com¬ 
menced.  The  large  available  supply  West 
is  likely  to  off.set  the  somewhiit  dis- 
.appointing  crop  in  Maine.  The  yield  up 
there  appears  to  be  only  50  bbls.  per 
acre,  in  gome  localities  at  least,  and 
with  costs  of  at  loa.st  $100  per  acre,  the 
present  net  to  growers  of  about  .$2.50 
per  bbl.  is  hardly  sati.sfaetory.  But  I 
fear  prices  may  go  lower.  There  are  15 
to  2()  cars  of  New  Brunswick  potatoes 
coming  daily,  and  there  would  be  more 
if  they  could  get  the  cars.  The  New 
Brunswick  potatoes  seem  larger  than  the 
Maines  at  present  and  are  selling  about 
2c  higher  than  Maine  here.  Freight  is 
2c  per  bn.  higher  this  year.  Canadian 
starch  and  drying  factories  are  reported 
paying  $1.75  per  bbl.  for  No.  2’s,  with 
a  good  demand  for  such  uses.  They  sort 
by  machine.” 

MORE  APPLES  COMING. 

The  scarcity  of  Fall  apples  becomes 
less  extreme  with  the  arrival  of  late  kinds, 
but  prices  are  holding  well.  About  the 
lowest  figure  noted  for  sound,  smooth 
apples  was  .$1.25  for  small  unnamed 
sweetings.  A  good  many  Duchess  are 
small  and  bring  only  $1.50  to  $1.75  box. 
Any  standard  large  red  apple.  Graven- 
stein,  Wealthy.  Duchess,  Alexander, 
brings  around  $2  box  or  $4  to  $0  bbl. 
Crab  apples  range  from  $3  to  $0.  Some 
Hubbardstons  from  N.  .T.  were  held  at 
$2  per  bu.  basket. 

BITYEBS  LOO"ING  FOB  WINTER  CROP. 

The  whole  New  England  apple  section 
has  been  covered  earlier  than  usual  by 
agents  of  Boston  firm.s.  Various  prices 
and  terms  are  reported,  but  a  range  of 
$.3  to  $3.25  bbl.  seems  to  cover  a  great 
many  of  the  sales  of  Baldwins  orchard 
run  delivered  at  shippers’  station,  and 
shippers  furnishing  barrels.  Some  are  to 
be  packed  “A”  and  “B”  grade  without  ex¬ 
tra  charge  for  the  work.  A  few  buyers  sent 
out  men  to  pick  and  pack  the  fruit,  paying 
about  $2.50  bbl.  Probably  the  majority 
of  nearby  orchards  will  pack  in  boxes 
and  be  trucked  in.  A  common  range  is 
$1  for  “A”  grade  and  75  to  85c  for  “B” 
grade.  Sometimes  $1  or  a  little  more  for 
orchard  run.  Buyers  usually  furnish 
boxes,  but  not  always,  and  buyers  pay 
trucking  charges.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  grumbling  and  shaking  of  beads  at  the 
high  price  compared  with  last  year,  but 
those  who  have  hesitated  are  finding  mo.st 
of  the  desirable  orchards  taken.  A  few 
are  reported  asking  as  high  as  $4  for 
their  crop.  “The  crop  is  in  sections.” 
commented  one  buyer  who  has  travelled 
about  considerably.  “Some  apple  towns 
have  hardly  an  orchard  with  a  decent 
crop,  other  towns  25  to  50  miles  away 
have  jilenty  of  good  fruit.  The  crop  is 
clean  and  good  color,  but  it  is  surely 
smaller  in  size  of  fruit  and  will  tliere- 
fore  have  a  large  proportion  of  “B”  or 
No.  2  grade.  Some  old  and  neglected 
orchards  will  not  have  much  but  No.  2’s. 
There  are  not  many  drop.s,  but  a  wind 
may  take  them  yet.” 

PEACHES  DISAIH’OINTING. 

The  prevailing  opinion  among  dealers 
is  that  the  Northern  peach  crop  is  far 
short  of  the  big  yield  predicted.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  fruit  seems  to  be  late 
and  poor.  Conn.,  N.  Y'.  and  Mich,  are  all 
shipping  less  here  than  expected,  and 
receipts  of  natives  are  small  so  far. 
Prices  of  good  peaches  are  t)u  a  basis 
equivalent  to  about  .$2  per  bushel  and 
the  market  is  firm  at  this  level.  Frosts 
seem  to  have  nearly  ruined  the  local 
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cranberry  crops,  but  some  growers  have 
escaped,  or  had  the  water  on  their  bogs. 
Price  $2.50  per  crate.  Good,  large,  bright 
Bartlett  and  Clapp  pears  sell  around  $2 
box.  Wild  grapes  range  from  $2  to  $3 
box,  and  Concords,  $2,  receipts  increasing 
and  market  weak.  Wild  barberries  are 
wanted  and  should  bring  good  price  when 
received.  Grapes  in  pony  baskets  sell  at 
14  to  17e, 

BUTTER  AND  CHEESE  VERY  FIRM. 

Demand  for  butter  is  only  fair,  but 
supply  being  rather  light,  values  are  firm¬ 
ly  held.  The  official  quotation  for  tub 
creamery  extras  remains  44%,  but  some 
choice  stock  is  held  higher.  L.  Mears  & 
Co.,  “The  general  market  here  is  un¬ 
changed  although  other  cities  have  ad¬ 
vanced  a  fraction.  .  Trade  has  slowed 
down,  but  fancy  grades  are  in  good  de¬ 
mand.  Quality  is  good  for  the  season. 
The  outlook  is  for  steady  values  for  some 
time  to  come.  The  strong  feature  of  the 
situation  is  that  the  market  has  been  fair¬ 
ly  well  cleared  of  low  grade  stock  on 
account  of  the  search  for  something  that 
could  be  .sold  nearer  the  views  of  consum- 
ei's.  This  clearance  of  low  grades  has 
removed  what  is  always  a  drag  on  the 
market.  The  weak  point  is  that  prices 
are  high.”  According  to  I.  H.  Ballou : 
“There  is  a  lull  in  the  market.  Buyers 
have  taken  on  stock  during  the  advance 
and  are  supplied  for  a  time.  The  market 
has  acted  well,  not  as  yet  showing  the 
reaction  that  usually  follows  a  prolonged 
advance.  Quality  of  receipts  is  good, 
without  much  frosty  flavor.  Regular 
frost  flavored  butter  has  to  be  sold  for 
what  it  will  bring.  CluM'se  has  shown 
an  advancing  tendency  and  26c  is  quoted 
here,  following  a  rise  in  the  country 
markets.  It  appears  as  if  certain  in¬ 
terests  were  holding  it  until  export  de¬ 
mand  appears.  The  expected  reduction 
in  ocean  freight  rates  may  start  exports 
of  both  cheese  and  butter.” 

MAY  ADVANCE  IflLK  PRICE  AGAIN. 

There  is  a  good  prospect  that  milk 
will  go  up  again  Oct.  1.  An  adv.ance 
to  a  ba.sis  of  8c  per  qt.  delivered  in 
Boston  is  advocated,  but  at  time  of  writ- 
ting  no  deal  had  been  announced.  This 
would  mean  1  cent  more  for  producers.. 
The  plan  is  to  make  a  trade  for  one 
month  only,  in  order  to  see  whether  the 
Government  food  control  succeeds  in 
bringing  down  the  price  of  mill  feed,  in 
which  event  the  pre.sent  price  might  be 
resumed  for  milk.  The  Association  now 
includes  fully  12.000  members  and  is  rais¬ 
ing  its  funds  by  tax  of  one-half  of  one 
jier  cent  on  the  monthly  milk  bills,  the 
amount  being  deducted  by  the  contractors 
and  forwarded  to  the  As.sociation  by 
authority  of  a  standing  order  given  by 
the  shipper. 

HIGH  PRICE  FOR  FEEDS. 

The  grain  market  affords  little  relief 
for  feedei-s,  as  the  trend  of  most  feeds 
has  turned  upward  once  more.  Said  C. 

M.  Cox  &  Co. :  “We  do  not  look  for  low 
priced  feeds  so  long  as  the  war  lasts.  In 
the  civil  war  the  high  price  of  wheat 
was  not  reached  until  very  late.  We 
could  sell  a  great  deal  of  wheat  feed  for 
advance  delivery,  bei-anse  so  many  believe 
it  will  go  higher,  but  the  Government 
does  not  permit  sales  for  more  than  30 
d.'iys  ahead.  The  proposed  plan  to  mill 
all  our  grain  here  and  to  export  only 
flour  would  increase  the  supply  of  feed 
but  probably  some  entire  wheat  will  hr 
exported.” 

SLOW  SALE  FOB  MILCH  COWS. 

Arrivals  of  milch  cows  at  Brighton 
ai'e  mostly  of  low  grade,  hut  prices  are 
high,  $60  to  $75  for  anything  fairly  good. 
Northern  farmers  have  plenty  of  hay  and 
are  not  selling  many  except  the  poorest 
milkers.  Buyers  are  not  taking  hold  of 
such  stock  eagerly,  and  drovers  find  it 
hard  to  make  any  money  lately.  Young 
fancy  milkers  sell  as  high  as  $150,  but 
they  have  been  very  .scarce  for  some 
weeks  past.  Live  hogs  hold  at  18%c; 
calves,  choice.  14  to  i.7c ;  lambs,  12  to 
14c ;  sheep,  0  to  8c ;  beef  cattle,  11  t-' 
12c ;  cows,  7  to  Oc ;  poor  cows,  4  to  ”< 
_  G.  B.  F. 

Coming  Farmers*  Meetings 

Agricultural  Society  of  Queen.s  Nassau 
Counties,  seventy -sixth  annual  exhibition. 
Mineola,  N.  Y..  Sept.  25-20. 

Dairy  Cattle  Congress,  Waterloo. 
Iowa.  Oct.  1-7. 

Inteniutional  Wheat  Show,  Wichita. 
Kan.,  Oct.  1-1.3. 

Eastern  States  Agricultural  and  lr- 
dustrial  Exposition,  Springfield,  Mass., 
Oct.  12-20. 

New  Y'ork  State  Guernsey  Breeders’ 
Association,  annual  field  day.  Harbor 
Hill,  Roslyn,  Long  Island,  Saturday,  Oc¬ 
tober  1.3. 

Sheep  show,  under  auspices  of  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society.  Utica, 

N.  Y..  Oct.  .30-31,  Nov.  1. 

American  Pomological  Society,  regular 

biennial  meeting,  Boston,  Ma.ss.,  Oct.  31- 
Nov.  4. 

Winter  short  courses  in  agriculture. 
State  College,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  7-Feb. 

15. 

Northwest  Live  Stock  Exiiosition, 
Lewiston,  Idaho,  Nov.  8. 

National  Farm  and  Live  Stock  Show, 
New  Orleans,  La..  Nov.  17. 

Pacific  International  Live  Stock  Ex|  o- 
sition.  Noi'th  Portland.  Ore..  Nov.  10-21. 

Short  courses  in  agricnlture.  Itiitgers 
College.  New  Brunswick.  N.  J..  open 
Nov.  ‘  20. 

National  Dairy  Show.  Columbus.  < ».. 
Oct.  18-27, 
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Crops  and  Farm  Notes 


Kansas  a«  Viewed  by  a  New  Yorker 


Kansas  is  poing  to  jdant  ton  million 
ai-n-s  of  AVinter  wheat  this  Fall.  I'his 
will  be  the  largest  acreage  of  this  crop 
ever  planted  by  any  State,  and  if  the  con¬ 
ditions  are  favorable  ne-xt  year  it  should 
result  in  a  yield  of  two  hundnHl  million 
bushels.  The  preparing  of  this  huge  acre¬ 
age  is  a  considerable  tax  on  the  available 
eriuipment,  but  this  is  being  helped  some 
by  the  large  number  of  tractors  that  are 
being  iisi'd.  More  than  G.IHH)  tractors  are 
now  at  work  on  Kansas  farms.  Many  of 
these  have  l)een  run  day  and  night,  and 
most  of  them  that  were  operated  only  in 
the  day  have  been  run  for  vcu-y  long 
hours.  As  a  rule  the  power  plowing  is 
<leep.  from  si.x  to  eight  im  hes,  ami  is  very 
.satisfactory.  M'here  a  large  acreage  must 
be  c<*vere<l  with  horses,  however,  shallow 
jdowing  has  been  the  rule  in  some  cases. 
Kesults  obtaineil  in  the  last  three  years 
have  shown  that  on  an  aver.-ige  higher 
yii'l  's  can  be  r.\]>ecte<l  where  the  plowing 
was  done  with  -a  tractor. 

Livestock  is  getting  attention  in  Kansas 
along  with  the  gr.-iin — thi.s  is  es|>ecially 
true  with  dairy  farming.  There  has  lx“eu 
a  huge  increase  in  dairying  in  the  last 
three  years,  ami  a  large  number  of  cows 
liave  Ix-en  brought  in  from  other  States. 
Many  of  these  animals  have  come  from  as 
far  <*ast  as  Xew  urk  ;  most  of  the  ani¬ 
mals,  however,  were  bought  in  Wisconsin 
ami  lllimds.  'I’his  is  pnalmung  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  silos  and  in  the 
acreage  of  such  crops  as  Alfalfa,  as  might 
be  expected.  Kansas  h;is  more  than  lll,- 
(tOO  silos,  of  Avhic.h  a  high  proportion  are 
on  dairy  farms.  Many  of  the  silos  in  the 
Westerii  j>art  of  the  State  are  pit  silos. 
.V  pit  silo  can  be  constructed  very  cheap¬ 
ly — in  many  cases  the  cost  is  not  more 
tiiau  To  cents  a  ton  capacity,  and  in  a 
few  cas(‘s  even  less.  It  tjike^  less  p<iwer 
at  filling  time.  to<.>,  for  it  is  not  necessary 
to  use  a  blower. 

It  is  in  the  acreage  of  Alfalfa  that 
Kansas  is  making  its  greatest  record.  The 
State  has  more  than  a  million  and  a 
quarter  acres  of  this  crop,  which  is  larger 
than  the  acreage  in  any  other  State. 
Itairy  farmers  are  especially  pleased  Avith 
the  crop,  ami  it  is  grown  generally  by 
every  man  Avith  cosvs  aa’Iio  has  land  that 
Avill  produce  it.  'J'he  i>rice  is  noAV  run¬ 
ning  from  to  .$!.*.'>  a  ton,  and  niaby 

men  expec-t  a  large  inerease  in  price  by 
Winter;  it  may  go  as  higdi  as  .$.‘50  or  .$.‘52 
a  ton  for  gmjd  qu.ality  h.ay.  Dairy  farm¬ 
ers  .already  are  talking  of  .an  .advance  in 
the  price  of  milk.  Around  Toptdia,  the 
State  capital,  which  is  a  repre.sentativo 
town,  the  average  price  of  milk  is  10 
cents  a  quart,  and  dairymen  are  expect¬ 
ing  to  be  getting  as  much  as  12  cents  by 
mid-Winter.  Some  farmers  producing  an 
especially  superior  luoduct  are  expecting 
to  demand  more. 

In  im>st  .sections  of  K.ansas  Avork  Avith 
truck  and  fruit  crops  has  been  somewhat 
neglected,  at  lea.st  that  is  the  way  a  New 
York  farmer  Avould  regiird  it.  lIowcA’er, 
there  are  .some  s<K.‘tions  that  are  giving 
real  .attention  to  the.se  cu'op.s.  In  the 
Ka?is.i.s  Kiver  Valley  c-specially,  from  To- 
jieka  to  Kjinsiis  t'ity,  a  huge  amount  of 
truck  i.s  grown.  'I'lii-s  is  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  early  j»otato  sections  of  the  country. 
Most  of  the  growers  got  from  $1.1.1  to  $2 
a  bushel  this  ye.ar  for  their  potatoes,  de¬ 
pending  mi  the  time  that  they  sold.  The 
average  jirice  A^•as  about  $1.2.j.  A  large 
amount  of  cabbage  is  raised  in  thi.s  valley, 
and  many  Avati^rmelons. 

'Phe  best  fruit  is  raised  on  glacial  soil 
in  the  northeastern  pint  of  the  fstate,  not 
far  from  .^t.  .loseph.  The  apple  crop  is 
smaller  than  usual,  and  the  price  Avill  be 
above  luu  inal. 

( VAiisidi-rable  damage  Avas  done  to  the 
Corn  and  kalir  crops  by  dry  Aveather 
in  .Tilly,  but  rains  the  first  Aveek  in  Au¬ 
gust  have  brought  them  out  wonderfully. 
l’ri<-es  have  been  high  fur  all  kinds  of 
livestock.  Taken  generally,  it  Avill  l>e  a 
prosperous  year  for  farmers. 

One  thing  that  is  aiding  greatly  in 
Kansas  in  making  farming  more  satisfai'- 
tory  and  profitable  is  the  rather  remark¬ 
able  interest  in  co-operation  over  the 
.'state.  In  this  n^jicet  in  many  communi¬ 
ties  the  State  is  ahead  of  many  si-ctioiis 
of  New  York.  The  (Ir.inge  is  especially 
strong  in  Kansas — it  has  about  40,000 
member.s.  There  also  are  about  400  chap¬ 
ters  of  the  Farmers’  I’nion.  In  addition 
to  these,  there  are  many  local  independent 
co-optwative  as.soi  iations  of  Auirious  kinds. 
The  Farmers’  Fiiimi  has  Iwen  es|»ecially 
succe.ssfuJ  in  handling  grain  through  its 
co-operatiA’e  eleA’ators.  The  (Jrange  ha.s 
many  .succes.sful  co-operative  store.s,  and 
a  co-operative  insurance  department.  Avith 
headquarters  at  Olathe,  Kan.,  AA-hich  han¬ 
dles  all  of  the  farm  insurance  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  at  tiboiit  one-third  the  cost  of  ordi¬ 
nary  iri.surance. 

Kansas  farms  aA-erage  much  larger  than 
the  average  in  Ncav  York,  and  in  many 
ca.ses  the  farming  is  not  so  carefully 
done.  Most  of  the  f:irmer.s  are  A\-orking 
on  .111  extensi\’e  rather  than  an  intensive 
s.-ale.  'I'he  average  f.-irni  ranges  in  size  from 
l<t0  to  240  acres,  with  many  A’ery  large 
ranches  in  the  \\>stern  part  of  the  State 
especially.  The  truck  and  fruit  farms 
anil  to  a  smaller  extent  tin*  dair.v  farms 
have  ;i  lower  acreage,  hut  there  are  few 
[.[......s  smaller  than  40  acres,  and  the 

nunilier  under  .S(t  acres  is  not  large. 

2in  acri“s  seems  to  be  the  must 


economical  unit  for  the  average  general 
farm.  There  ha.s  been  no  tendency  in  the 
last  fcAv  years  for  a  retliiction  in  the  av¬ 
erage  acreage* ;  in  faid,  in  most  counties  it 
has  tended  to  increase.  There  has,  Iioaa'- 
ever,  been  an  increase  in  the  numls'r  of 
married  and  unmarried  hired  haiuks. 
Many  farmers  Avho  formerly  handled  their 
quarter  section  farms  with  the  labor  of 
themselves  and  perhajis  a  son,  have  added 
one  man.  The  tendency  in  farm  manage¬ 
ment  h.as  laaui  toward  thi.s  addition  rather 
than  toward  a  splitting  up  of  the  farm 
into  two  place.s.  As  a  rule  the  marrnal 
liands  are  paid  alsnit  $.">0  a  mouth,  Avith 
hotrse  rent,  a  garden.  chicken.s,  pig.s  and 
other  free  extras.  When  these  extras  are 
4'onsidered  it  is  easy  to  .see  that  Kansas 
farms  ofl’er  .a  miudi  higher  financial  return 
than  is  olTered  by  ordinary  Avork  in  the 
towns  and  cities.  Many  laborers  ajipre- 
ciate  this,  and  luiA’C  moved  to  the  coun¬ 
try  in  the  last  tAvo  years.  HoAvever,  there 
still  is  a  .serious  shortage  of  farm  help, 
and  it  is  jirohable  that  now  Avith  the  com¬ 
ing  of  Avar  Conditions  this  Avill  increase. 
Kansas  has  sui>plied  a  huge  number  of 
A'ldiinteers  for  tlie  army  and  navy  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  those  calhsl  up  for  the  National 
Army.  F,  R.  MCiioi-S. 

We  are  Avithin  tAvo  miles  of  the  Monon- 
gahela  River,  150  mile.s  .south  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  b.v  the  river,  GO  by  the  road.  The 
Monongah'ela  Valley  ofl'ers  exceptional 
market. s,  possibly  not  surpas.sisl  in  the 
United  States  for  all  grades  of  produce 
that  is,  e.xceptional  to  the  peojde  living 
Avithin  reach  of  this  market,  for  the  val¬ 
ley  is  lined  for  over  -lO  miles  Avith  iron 
mills  and  coal  mines,  and  over  ItMI  miles 
with  the  latter.  It  is  exceptional  to  the 
local  producer,  b«‘cau.se  he  can  sell  direct 
to  the  consumer  at  a  lower  price  than  the 
same  grade  of  i»rodu<*o  can  be  delivered 
by  the  commission  men  Avith  long  ship¬ 
ment,  and  a  great  d-mil  better  price  to  the 
producer  by  their  being  but  one  profit 
instead  of  four,  the  i»r<xlucer,  comniis- 
sion  man,  transportation  and  retailer. 
The  labor  question  is  a  serious  one,  day 
labor  $2..''»0  to  $4,  miners  reeviving  from 
.$.5  to  .$‘20  per  day,  making  all  pri>ducts 
high-jiriced.  I.ittle  ucav  Avheat  has  been 
Sfdd  as  yet.  but  averages  about  $2  from 
the  farin'.  Rye  $2  ;  corn,  old,  .$l.r)0  to  $2  ; 
oat.s,  old.  .rx)  to  .$1.10.  No  buckwheat 
and  little  barley  raised.  Potatoes  $1..">0; 
SAveet  Corn  per  dozen,  25  to  40c;  cabbage 
dull.  Apples  per  bushel  .$1..50 ;  peaches 
$2  to  $.‘5  and  scarce.  1‘ears  a  failure. 
Stock  of  all  kinds  high,  especially  .sheep. 
Wool  Sidling  slow  at  0.5  to  TOi* ;  have 
been  offered  75c.  Mutton  sheep  8  to  10c. ; 
Spring  lambs,  10  to  15c.  Pigs  _and  hogs 
scarce  and  very  high;  butter  .25  to  5<b- ; 
milk  2.5c  per  gallon,  retails  at  10  to  12c 
per  qt.  Fggs  40  to  50c.  Timothy  hay 
about  ,$20;  .\lfalfa  a  little  higher,  Avith 
excejition  of  fruit  the  crops  were  generally 
good,  oats  v-xtra  ;  Corn  a  A'ory  heavy  crop, 
but  is  too  green  for  tln“  time  of  year 
on  account  of  frequent  fieavy  rain. 

Washington  Co.,  Pa.  J.  w.  c. 

The  Aveatlier  the  three  AVeeks  ending 
Siqd.  10  has  bisii  A'ery  rainy  in  this 
vicinity.  Some  farmers  are  not  through 
haying,  others  have  their  IiarA'esting  done 
and  in  the  barns.  Corn  looks  bad,  it  is 
SO  late.  Potatoes  A’ery  good.  Some  are 
putting  in  Avheat.  The  rural  schools  are 
.all  running  under  the  new  Iuav.  I'he  tax 
Avill  be  A’ery  much  higher  this  Fall.  B. 

('attaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y. 

This  jiart  of  I.cAV’is  County,  N.  Y..  has 
as  .a  whole  had  good  crops.  Fverything 
started  late,  but  Ave  had  .a  bumper  hay 
and  grain  crop.  Potatoes  are  looking 
green  and  proini.se  a  good  crop.  StiAck 
i.s  looking  Avell.  f'ows  are  shrinking 
badly ;  grain  is  so  high  Ave  can’t  give 
them  much.  Tliere  Avere  many  fine  pieces 
of  Spring  wlnsat  that  ought  to  help  out 
•Some  in  the  bread  line.  No  Winter  AV’heat 
being  put  in ;  farm  help  is  so  scarce  .and 
the  outlook  i.s  bad  for  the  farmers.  Our 
farm  boys  seem  the  first  to  be  drafted 
and  haA’o  to  go.  In  itiis  locality  many 
farmers  are  expecting  to  have  to  sell 
the  larger  part  of  their  dairy  betAA’oen 
now  and  Kpi-ing.  just  keep  a  few  cows 
Avhat  we  can  care  for  our-sidves,  r.ai.se 
Avhat  we  Avant  to  cat  for  our  families 
and  let  Uncle  Sam  rai.se  the  rest.  It 
seems  a  pity  to  let  good  large  pro<luoing 
farms  lie  idle,  ju.st  for  the  lack  of  help 
to  do  the  work.  Reef  and  pork  is  very 
scarce ;  eggs  45c.  There  is  scarcely  any 
frnit  of  any  kind  in  this  part  'which 
covers  several  counties,  I  think.  The 
outlook  for  the  farmer  Avas  at  one  time 
looking  better,  more  encouraging,  better 
prices,  more  protection  from  the  middle¬ 
man  and  better  time.s  in  the  future,  but 
this  war  has  knocked  aU  the  conceit  out 
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W.  S.  G. 
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fired. 
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having  too  miieh  rain,  making  it  ditticnlt 
to  get  thrashing  done.  There  i.s  still  .some 
Avheat  in  the  field  yet.  ( )nts  AV’ere  down 
badl.A’,  some  never  cut  ami  some  cut  and 
Hover  shocked,  and  still  not  thrashed. 
O.’its  that  stood  u;)  are  going  around  50 
bu.  i»er  acre ;  Avheat  20  to  550  bu.  .V  large 
acreage  of  wheat  W’ill  be  sown  this  Fall. 

Henry  Co.,  fb  o.  u.  is. 
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For  oompief^  worh'ng  plans,  specifications  and  hill  of  materials  fm  this 
Chicken  House  and  thirteen  other  farm  buildings,  send  coupon  helonj. 

The  Farmer's 

Nowhere  is  wood  given  a  severer  test  tliau 
on  the  farm.  Earm  buildings  are  exx>osed.  to 
all  extremes  of  weather — blazing  sun  and  rah)  in 
summer — cold,  sleet  and  snow  in  whiter. 

For  this  hard  usage  Wliite  Pine  has  for  generations 
been  the  preferred  wood  with  farmers.  For  outside 
uses  they  haven’t  found  another  wood  that  stajods 
the  racket  as  well  as 

White  Pine 

WTiite  Pine  does  not  waip,  split  twist  or  rot,  even 
after  years  of  service  under  the  severest  climatic 
conditions.  It  forever  ‘‘stays  puf' — the  joints  al¬ 
ways  hold  tight.  It  takes  and  holds  paint  perfectly. 

Its  soft,  straight,  yielding  grain  makes  it  a  pleasui-e  to 
handle — ea.sy  to  work  and  ea.sy  on  tools — an  jmportjoit 
item,  especially  when  you  do  the  work  yoiurself. 

WKite  Pine  buildings  are  permanent  improvenrtentc 
increase  the  value  of  your  farm.  Once  built  the]'^  latt  fo» 
years  without  requiring  continual  repairs.  And  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  cost  between  White  Pine  and  the  che&pcfet 
wood  for  the  exterior  of  any  farm  building  is  nc^’H^ible. 

Your  lumber  dealer  has  Wliite  Pine  or  can  get  il  fov  you. 
Insist  on  having  it. 

White  Pine  Bureau 

I9G1  Merchants  Rank  RUg.,  St.  Minu. 

Representing 

TImj  Nertherii  Pine  Manufacturers’ Aiwm-uitlon  of  ^^^Ilncs<lta,  WIs<i>nsiB 
and  Micliigaa,  and  Tlie  A.s.sociuted  IV  Lite  Pine  ^lauufacturers  of  Idaho 

.  TEAR  OUT  AND  SEND  NOW 

White  Pixe  Bureau 

1901  MercliauU  Rank  Iffdg.,  St.  PbuI,  IvliuJi, 
Send  mo  complete  plans,  ete.,  of  flj.- 
buildings  Avhich  I  have  checked: 


n  Barns  (2) 

Q  Hog  Houses  (3) 
n  Com  Crib  and  Granary  (1) 
r~l  MjJLk  House  (1) 

□  Poultry  Houses  (3) 
n  Implement  Sheds  (3) 

□  Gura^  (1) 


Nome 

P.0_„ 


R.F.D. 


.  State- 


Give  Your  Wife  a  Squzure  De«)! 


Provide  Running  Water  in  Your  Home 

You  demand  the  best  equipment  for  field  and  barn.  Give 
your  wife  a  square  deal.  See  that  her  workshop  (the  home)  le 
enuippod  with  running  water  You  can  easily  have  plenty 
for  kitchen,  laundry  bath,  garden  and  lawn.  The  whole 
L  family  will  enjoy  city  conveniences  la  the  country  home.  , 


'  Viffltd 

fer  this 
£«ok 


Is  the  title  of  our  new  book  which  fully 
explains  how  you  can  install  a  com¬ 
plete  water  system  in  house  and 
k  barns.  Our  Service  Department 
^  will  help  you  select  the  right 
equipment.  Send  today  for  this 
instructive  book,  free.  Ad- 
dress  Dept.  11. 

The  Goulds  Mfg.  Co.  4 

Main  Office  and  Works: 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 
liRANCHGS: 

Fhlladvlphtu  Chicago  I 

\  New  York  t' 

I  Htt^churKh  I 

€  flWn  JU  AtUinia  Huustoo  t 


for  air  presauro 
or  elevated  tuok 
water  ayatem. 


Goulfls 
FIs.  i&n 
FyntmiU  Fump 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Frost. — There  are  many  people  who 
think  Jack  Frost  is  planning  to  vote  for 
the  Kaiser !  lie  might  have  held  off  this 
year  of  all  others,  but  on  the  morning  of 
September  12  his  fingermarks  were  on 
the  roof  as  I  looked  out  in  the  early 
dawn.  This  is  the  first  time  in  years 
that  our  country  has  felt  the  treacherous 
old  fellow’s  fingers  before  October  1,  and 
with  the  late  planting  and  slow  growth 
of  the  season  it  looked  bad  for  a  time. 
It  had  been  a  still,  quiet  night,  however, 
and  we  know  that  cold  air,  like  water, 
will  move  down  hill  into  the  valleys  or 
pockets,  where  it  is  held — doing  more 
damage  even  than  the  money  kept  in  a 
miser’s  pocket  when  it  is  needed  to  warm 
up  a  crowd  of  humans  by  getting  out 
into  circulation.  At  any  rate,  here  was  a 
scrat<-h  from  a  fingernail  on  the  stern 
hand  of  Winter — a  reminder  of  what  is  to 
follow. 

The  Damaue. — Up  here  on  the  hills 
there  was  little  trouble.  On  the  lower 
fields  corn  was  crumpled  a  little,  and  the 
cow  peas  and  Soy  beans  show  some  scald¬ 
ing.  The  squash  and  pumpkin  vines 
were  nipped,  but  all  these  crops  are  in  a 
small  valley  with  trees  growing  along  the 
fence-rows  so  as  to  hold  back  air  drain¬ 
age.  Apparently  the  cold  air  settled  into 
these  fields  and  was  held  there  around 
the  crops.  On  the  higher  ground,  from  30 
to  200  feet  above,  there  was  practically 
no  damage  except  in  small  depressions  or 
pockets  here  and  there  w'here  the  air 
could  not  drain  out.  In  one  place 
sowed  coi-n  fodder  was  turned  white  at 
the  top  right  up  to  a  certain  well-defined 
line,  on  the  otlier  side  of  which  not  even 
a  tip  was  touched.  Lima  beans  and  to¬ 
matoes  were  not  even  marked,  and  at  the 
top  of  the  hill  you  would  not  know  there 
had  been  any  touch  of  Winter.  It 
seemed  as  if  Jack  Frost  had  gone  sneak¬ 
ing  through  the  valleys — ashamed  to  get 
up  on  the  hills.  On  the  lower  ground 
there  was  considerable  damage.  I  see 
cornfields  turnedjvhite,  beans  fully  scald¬ 
ed  and  tofnaJ)3r  dead  to  the  ground. 
Much  of  this||<t)-n  was  behind  in  devel¬ 
opment  and  cahtiot  now  make  hard  grain 
or  sound  fodder. 

What  to  Do.— I  have  a  number  of 
questions  frdni.  people  who  ask  what  they 
can  do  with  frosted  corn.  Those  who 
have  a  silo  nee's'  not  worry,  for  the  frost¬ 
ed  corn  cut  in  as  it  comes  from  the  field, 
with  water  added,  will  make  good  silage. 
It  is  usually  nepossiH'y  to  add  some  w'ater. 
Yet  it  see^^,.^4  strange  thing  that  the 
ears  on  frosted  corn  are  damper  than 
those  where  th^ stalls  grew  on  to  matur¬ 
ity.  When  I  pull  back  the  husk  on  stalks 
where  the  leaye^.  have  been  crumpled  I 
find  them  quite  ^amp.  They  do  not  dry 
out  as  quicki.^  as  'the  uninjured  plants 
and  are  quite  likely  to  mold.  I  think  it 
is  because  the  water  in  the  plant  is 
largely  thrdwli  off  through  the  leaves. 
When  the  cell^  of^  these  leaves  are  broken 
or  destroyed  by  the  frost  of  course  this 
power  to  throw  off  water  is  lost,  and  the 
stalk  will  not  dry  but  well.  That  seems 
to  explain  why  frosted  corn  makes  better 
silage  than  dry  fodder.  Of  course,  when 
the  leaves,  or  lungs,  of  the  corn  plant  are 
injured  by  fr(#6t  #ie  plant  cannot  do^fits 
full  work  ^d  ive  have  soft  and  inferior 
grain,  I  sh^u^d  estimate  the  loss  to  dry 
fodder  by  froi;tiug  at  about  25  per  cent. 
I  have  often  seen  whole  fields  of  frosted 
corn  fodder  abandoned.  The  ears  will  be 
picked  off  for  feeding  and  the  stalks  left 
to  be  plowed  under.  Many  farmers  think 
their  feeding  valu(;^so  low  that  it  will  not 
pay  to  cut  and,  Ij^ul  them  out.  In  our 
own  case  we  shomd  let  the  frosted  corn 
stand  a  few  and  then  cut  in  the 

usual  way,  splitting  in  small  shocks.  We 
would  husk  ^oi^t^rly  and  feed  the  stalks 
to  the  cattle,  letting  them  eat  what  they 
like.  I  think  Jack  Frost  docks  us  25 
per  cent,  or  more  when  he  lays  hands 
upon  the  green  corn.  Shall  we  accept 
this  warning  as  final  and  cut  at  once,  or 
figure  on  about  the  average  “killing” 
date  and  let  the  uninjured  corn  stand? 
We  followed  the  latter  plan. 

Various  Crops. — Both  cow  peas  and 
Soy  beans  were  nipped  a  little  on  the 
-  fields.  If  anything,  the  cow  peas 
an.  more  tender.  They  are  also  earlier 
to  mature,  as  they  have  already  formed 
quite  a  crop  of  seed,  while  the  Soy  beans 
are  just  filling  out  the  pods.  Neither 
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crop  was  hurt  enough  to  stop  its  growth. 
Both  could  be  cut  now  and  make  good 
fodder,  but  I  want  to  let  them  go  and  see 
how  long  they  wdll  continue.  .  .  .  AVe  have 
a  great  crop  of  big  pumpkins  this  year. 
Usually  there  is  little  market  for  this 
crop  except  for  canning  or  for  stock  feed¬ 
ing.  In  this  country  are  many  people 
who  were  brought  up  on  farms  but  have 
now  become  city  dwellers.  Mo.st  of  them 
years  ago  made  “jack  o’  lanterns”  out  of 
big  pumpkins.  They  tell  their  children 
about  it,  and  the  youngsters  want  to  try 
their  hand  at  carving  one  of  the.se  hide¬ 
ous  faces.  So  we  shall  find  a  market  for 
many  a  big  yellow  fellow  to  satisfy  these 
youthful  carvers.  This  only  shows  how 
demand  for  old-fashioned  things  keeps 
alive  and  broadens  out.  .  .  .  We 

have  stalks  of  Sudan  grass  over  seven 
feet  high,  though  the  average  will  be 
about  six  feet.  It  looks  much  like  a 
very  tall  millet,  and  is  good  feed  for  all 
.sorts  of  stock.  At  least,  everything  likes 
it.  In  a  very  dry  season  I  think  the  Su¬ 
dan  grass  would  pay  well,  but  this  year 
of  dampness  our  flint  corn  gives  us  more 
fodder.  .  .  .  The  rye  and  vetch  in  the 

corn  have  started  well.  Frost  cannot 
hurt  this  crop,  and  when  the  corn  is  cut 
the  rye  and  vetch  will  soon  cover  the 
ground.  Some  people  who  seed  rye  in 
the  corn  for  the  first  time  are  disap¬ 
pointed  becau.se  it  does  not  make  a  heav¬ 
ier  growth  above  ground.  They  need  not 
worry ;  we  do  not  need  this  green  growth 
half  as  much  as  we  need  the  thick,  strong 
root  system  below  ground.  You  want 
this  mass  of  roots  to  save  and  hold  the 
nitrates  in  the  soil,  and  that  is  the  strong 
point  of  our  old  friend  rye.  Dig  into 
the  soil  in  October  and  you  will  be  sur- 
Itrised  to  see  what  a  network  of  roots 
the  rye  is  sending  out.  That  is  what  you 
want.  Do  not  worry  about  the  growth 
above  ground.  It  will  come  later  and  be 
all  the  better  for  what  the  rye  is  doing 
now,  I  could  go  right  ahead  and  seed 
rye  on  every  open  lield. 

Unknown  Heroes. — The  papers  are 
well  filled  now  with  stories  of  great  pa¬ 
rades,  and  how  young  men  go  marching 
off  to  encampments  with  flags  flying  and 
crowds  cheering.  AVe  do  not  hear  of 
the  thousands  of  couniry  boys  who  go  out 
from  farm  homes  silently  and  without 
gre.at  show  or  flag-waving.  Our  boys  left 
home  in  this  quiet  manner.  They  en¬ 
listed,  and  were  not  called  by  the  draft. 
AA’'hen  it  came  time  to  go  they  just  bade 
us  good-bye  and  walked  away.  Somehow 
I  like  that  better  than  the  great  cheering 
■and  flag-waving  of  these  monster  parades. 
This  war  will  not  be  won  by  brass  bauds 
and  dress  parades,  but  by  the  stern  de¬ 
termination  of  men  who  look  back  to 
quiet,  pleasant  homes,  where  the  best  that 
is  in  them  is  produced.  These  are  the 
days  which  try  the  souls  of  men  and 
women,  when  our  boys  are  taken  to  fight 
for  their  country.  I  think  it  all  comes 
harder  upon  the  wives  and  mothers  who 
live  in  the  lonely  country  than  upon  any 
other  class.  In  many  farm  communities 
life  is  dull  and  drab  at  best,  and  there 
has  long  been  a  feeling  that  the  best  was 
being  pulled  away.  This  draft  will  take 
the  strongest  and  best  of  the  men  who 
have  remained  at  home.  In  many  cases 
of  large  families  all  the  boys  save  one 
have  left  the  farm.  That  one  remains 
the  w'orker  and  mainstay  of  the  parents 
and  some  of  the  sisters.  AATien  this  last 
boy  is  drafted  the  others  will  not  suffer, 
perhaps,  but  the  farm  will  not  be  worked. 
It  will  simply  pass  out  of  production. 

Exemption. — I  have  had  many  just 
such  cases  put  up  to  me,  asking  for  per¬ 
sonal  help.  I  have  no  political  influence 
at  AA'ashington,  but  these  cases  seemed  so 
clear  and  urgent  that  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
President  AVilson,  stating  the  matter  as 
well  as  I  could.  I  hesitated  to  take  his 
time,  but  evidently  his  time  is  well  pro¬ 
tected.  My  letter  finally  came  back  to 
me,  well  covered  with  initials,  where  one 
man  had  passed  it  on  to  another.  All  I 
got  in  the  way  of  an  answer  was  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

To  the  writer  of  the  attached  letter : 

A  portion  of  the  correspondence  of  this 
office  consists  in  questions  which  are  spe¬ 
cifically  answered  in  rulings  that  are 
l)rinted  and  bulletinized  from  day  to  day. 
The  volume  of  this  correspondence  is  so 
great  that,  where  questions  can  be  ans¬ 
wered  by  inclosing  marked  copies  of  these 
bulletins,  every  consideration  of  economy 
of  time  and  money  demands  that  this  be 
done  and  that  a  special  letter  be  not  writ¬ 
ten.  The  present  is  such  a  case.  At¬ 
tached  hereto  will  be  found  such  a  bulle¬ 


tin,  so  marked,  and  the  original  letter  of 
inquiry  is  herewith  returned. 

A’cry  truly  yours, 

E.  H.  CROWDER, 
Provost  Marshal  General. 

I  just  print  this  to  show  our  readers 
bow  little  we  can  do  with  this  draft  prop¬ 
osition.  The  Hope  Farm  man  means  to 
be  a  good  soldier  and  obey  orders.  AVhen 
his  boys  at  the  front  are  ordered  to 
march  they  have  to  go,  though  the  merest 
glimmer  of  common  sense  might  show  them 
that  the  order  was  foolish  or  worse.  I 
think  that  Germany’s  great  hope  of  win¬ 
ning  this  war  is  that  a  large  number  of 
people  in  this  counti-y  will  refuse  to  obey 
orders  and  spend  their  time  growling  and 
“kicking.”  Not  for  me,  and  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  say  that  our  family  has  given  as 
great  an  offering  of  men  and  material  as 
any  family  in  the  land.  But  I  do  want 
the  honor  and  the  credit  properly  placed. 
AA'hen  the  honors  are  handed  out  I  would 
like  to  see  the  medals  and  the  iron  crosses 
not  only  upon  the  uniforms  of  those  who 
work  the  great  guns  that  will  batter  down 
the  walls  of  Germany,  but  also  upon  the 
farm  aprons  of  those  who  with  patient 
and  faithful  courage  fight  their  battle  for 
humanity  over  the  kitchen  stove. 

H.  W.  c. 


Sweet  Clover  for  Pasture 

I  am  interested  in  Sweet  clover  for 
pasture.  How  long  can  it  be  counted  on 
for  permanent  pasture  if  kept  fed  off,  and 
will  it  do  well  on  clay  soil  that  is  not 
well  drained?  u.  S. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Sweet  clover  is  a  biennial  and  the 
roots  rot  in  the  soil  at  the  end  of  two 
years.  As  a  pasture  it  will  be  a  peren¬ 
nial  if  allowed  to  go  to  seed  each  year, 
which  it  naturally  will  do  in  a  pasture 
lot,  and  in  that  case  you  wnll  have  good 
grazing  every  year.  A  Sweet  clover  pas¬ 
ture  will  take  care  of  two  animals  per 
acre  if  the  soil  is  good,  while,  no  other 
grass  will  support  more  than  one  to 
evei-y  two  aci’es.  Your  soil  is  just  like 
mine,  and  I  think  clay  is  the  ideal  soil 
for  Sweet  clover.  After  years  of  exper¬ 
ience  I  claim  that  neither  Alfalfa,  the 
clovers,  Soy  beans,  v<>tch  or  any  other 
legume  is  in  the.  same  class  with  Sweet 
clover,  either  as  pasture,  hay  or  as  a 
soil  renovator.  If  the  following  rules 
are  followed  you  will  make  a  grand  suc¬ 
cess  of  Sweet  clover,  and  if  not  in  nine 
cases  out  of  10  you  will  fall. 

Sow  only  unhulled  seed  at  the  rate  of 
20  or  25  lbs.  per  acre.  Sow  on  disked 
land,  preferably  laud  that  was  previously 
in  a  hoed  crop,  or  grain  stubble,  between 
Nov.  1  and  March  1,  without  a  nurse 
crop,  and  the  next  September  you  will 
get  as  good  a  crop  of  the  best  hay  in  the 
world  as  you  ever  raised  on  that  land. 
If  for  pasture  the  new  seeding  should  not 
be  grazed  until  it  is  six  inches  high, 
iibout  June  1.  If  you  sow  on  sod,  plow 
it  before  Nov.  1,  and  then  disk  and  sow 
in  November,  I’olling  it  in.  Hulled  or 
scarified  seed  must  be  sown  in  the  Spring, 
and  generally  dry  weather  takes  it  be¬ 
fore  it  is  large  enough  to  withstand  a 
drought.  If  sown  in  November  or  before 
March  1  it  Avill  have  growth  enough  by 
May  1  to  stand  any  weather— but  only 
unhulled  Northern  seed  must  be  used. 

A.  BI.OOMINGDAUE. 


Full  Year  to  Pay 


Yes— spread  your  payments  over  a  year. 
That  is  the  offer  made  and  backed  by  a 
$12,000,000  concern  on  the  famous  "Majestic” 
Engine.  We  take  all  the  risk.  Try  it  free 
for  so  days  before  you  decide.  No  money  in 
advance,  no  deposit,  no  C.  O.  D.  You  kno'w 
we  could  send  only  an  engine  of  the  very 
highest  quality  on  such  an  offer  as  this. 

The  Wonderful  “Majestic” 
On  30  Days’  Free  Trial 

Uses  either  gasoline  or  kerosene.  Water 
cooled  by  open  jacket  hopper-cooled  system. 
Bed  and  cylinder  cast  in  one  piece  giving 
greatest  possible  solidity.  Perfect  lubrica¬ 
tion.  Most  power  at  lowest  cost.  Made  in 
2,  3.  5.  7,  9  and  14  H.  P.  L.  M.  Massey.  Del., 
says:  Develops  more  power  than  you 

claim.”  W.  E.  Gregor,  Col.,  says:  “Easiest 
running  engrine  in  neighborhood. 


Pay  Nothing 
For  60  Days 

Prove  before  you  pay  a  penny  that  the 
famous  “Majestic”  is  thestrongest,  most  eco¬ 
nomical,  easiest  to  operate,  and  most  powerful 
enmne  for  its  rated  H.  P.  Then  return  it  if  it 
Isn’t  the  most  satisfactory  engine  you  ever  saw. 
If  you  keep  it,  make  first  small  payment  in  60  days. 
Balance  in  equal  payments  60  days  apart. 

Send  for  Free  Book 

Telle  all  aboutengines.  Shows 
you  how  to  buy  on  money-sav¬ 
ing  basis.  Also  explains  our 
30  days  free  trial,  no  mon¬ 
ey  in  advance,  year  to 
pay  offer.  Don't  miss 
this.  The  book  is  free. 

Send  postal  or  letter 
for  it  today. 

THE  HARTMAN  CO. 

4019  LaSalle  St.,  Dept.  816  Chicaoo 


RAW  FURS 

L  * 


I  af 

V 


uur  prices  are  always  tne  nignesc  tne  marxec  ^ 
affords.  Liberal  grading  and  prompt  remit-  1 
tance  guaranteed.  Send  for  Fur  Price  Lt5<. 


I-l  I  D  K  S 


r 


Our  hide  department  quotes  highest  market 
prices  for  beef  hides,  horse  hides,  calf  skins, 
etc,  S^nd  iot  Hide  Quotations, 


0 


David  Blustein  Bro. 

West  St.,New\brk. 


$10,000.00 


Backs  this  saw. 
As  low  as 

.$9.90 


It  Is  ths  bast  and  chaapest  saw  mads. 

HERTZLER  £  ZOOK 
PortabiB  Caui 
Wood  OdW 

is  easy  to  operate. 

Only  $9.00  saw  made  to 
which  ripping  table  can 
be  added.  Guaranteed 
1  year.  Money  refunded 
if  not  satisfactory. 
Send  for  catalog. 

Hertzler  &  Zook  Co. 
Box  Belleville,  Pa. 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  ond  a  “square  deaL”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


] 


Now  Is  The  Time  To  Buy  Your  Roofingj 

I  mrrrrrr  m\*i  ■ 


CHaCAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 


Quick  action  on  your  parrt  is  really  necessary  if  you  wish  to 
get  your  share  of  these  unheard  of  savings.  So,  don’t  delay— 
sit  right  down  and  write  your  order  now.  Every  offer  below  is 
covered  by  our  satisfaction  or  money-back  guarantee. 

Order  Today  From  This  Bargain  List! 

Ajax  high  grade  rubber  surfaced  Roofing;  put  up  108  sq.  ft.  to  the  roll. 

Complete  with  nails  and  cement.  Lot  No.  GC302,  3  ply.  roll  $1.27;  #17 

Rawhide  Stone  Faced  Gold  Medal  Roofing  guaranteed  15  yrs.  CO  Oil 
Rolls  contain  10$  sq.ft.,  nails  and  cement  included.  Lot  N  O.GC303.  Roll'r  ^  .fc  V 
Our  famous  Rawhide  Rubber  Roofing,  3  ply,  guaranteed  for  12  years; 
a  high  grade  covering.  Rolls  contain  108 sq.  ft.,  nails  and  cement  in-  C|  Oft 
eluded.  Lot  No.  GC304.  3  ply.  roll  $1.50;  2  ply,  roll  $1,40;  1  ply.  roll 

10,000  Rolls  of  Extra  Heavy  high  grade  Roofing;  Red  or  Gray  Slate 
Coated,  Rock  Faced.  Brown  Pebble  Coat,  Double  Sanded,  Mineral 
or  Mica  Surfaced,  LotNo.GC305,  roll  108  sq.ft,  with  nails  and  cement 
28  gauge,  painted,  2^  in.  corrugated  overhauled  siding  sheets; 

SVa  ft.  long,  Lot  No.  GC306,  100  sq.  ft . 


26  gauge  painted  in.  corrugated  overhauled  roofing  sheets. 

Lot  No.  GC307. 100  sq.  ft.; . 

24  gauge  Extra  Heavy  painted  2Vi  in.  corrugated  overhauled 

sheets  for  roofing  barns,  granaries,  etc.  Lot  No.  GC308,  100  sq.  ft. 


$1.90 

$2.50 

$3.00 

$3.50 


ADDRESS 

OWNERS: 


If  you  need  further  information  before  ordering,  send  us  a  rough  sketch 
of  your  building  showing  size  of  roof,  length  of  rafters,  etc.  Mention 
the  kind  of  roofing  you  wish  and  our  low  freight  paid  prices  will  follow. 

Dept.  GC-  37. 


HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO., 


■ 

I 


35th  &  Iron  Sts..  Chicago  Z 
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The  FineJ  Test  of  Quafity 


RURALISMS 


Notes  on  Grape  Grafting 

The  fniit  men  here  could  give  me  no 
encouragement  for  Fall  grape  planting,  but 
it  suited  my  convenience  best,  and  I 
went  ahead  and  planted  several  year-old 
vines  (on  a  small  town  lot),  and  after  a 
particularly  savage  Winter,  every  one 
lived  and  grew.  In  advice  you  gave  me 
is  this  statement:  “If  the  old  Isabella 
vine  has  a  good  root  system,  it  would 
be  folly  to  destroy  it,  hut  rather  it 
should  be  grafted  to  a  more  desirable 
sort.”  I  am  unable  to  find  a  pei’son  who 
has  actually  grafted  .t  grapevine  and  the 
printed  material  I  have  found  is  very  con¬ 
tradictory.  So  I  would  like  a  few  de¬ 
tails:  1.  Time— November  or  .Tune?  Find 
accoTuits  of  both  ;  greatly  prefer  the  first, 
if  it  is  as  good,  as  I  tried  to  keep  scions 
dormant  till  .Tune  and  they  died.  2. 
Where — in  root,  below  earth  surfa<‘e,  or 
higher  on  stock?  How — simple  cleft, 

or  tongue-graft?  With  grafting  wax,  or 
moist  sand?  How  much  protection,  if 
done  in  Winter?  4.  Ho  you  take  any 
accout  of  congeniality  in  make-up  of 
varieties?  Some  writers  do.  and  if  so, 
will  any  of  the.se  affiliate?  Roger’s  Hy¬ 
brids  on  Isabella  stock ;  on  Clinton ; 
Duche.ss  on  Isabella;  .Tefferson  on 
I.sabella?  Any  of  these  on  ,a  seedling  of 
unknown  parentage  and  rather  slender 
growth.  The  Isabella  and  Clinton  stocks 
are  probably  20  years  old,  the  little  wild 
vine  perhaps  three.  One  question  more — 
sui)posing  a  good  growth  from  a  .sc'on 
next  year,  it  might  be  allowed  to  bear 
moderately  the  year  following,  might  it 
not?  E.  c. 

Liberty,  Ind. 

I  advi.se  as  follows.  1.  Never  having  done 
grape-grafting  in  the  Fall.  I  cannot  give 
an  opinion.  I  do  know  that  stocks 
grafted  in  the  Spring  are,  as  a  rule,  very 
satisfactory.  Cut  your  scions  late  in  the 
preceding  Fall  and  bury  with  the  butts 
up  and  covered  with  about  six  inches 
of  soil.  This  will  keep  them  dormant. 
The  grafting  can  then  be  done  before  the 
sap  begins  to  flow  in  the  Spring. 

2.  Graft  the  stock  about  two  inches 
below  the  soil  level,  u.sing  the  cleft 
method.  I  saw  my  clefts  with  a  hack  or 
meat  saw.  This  avoids  splitting,  as  is 
often  the  case  when  the  cleft  is  made 
with  the  chisel. 

2.  Use  no  grafting  wax,  but  cover 
the  cut  surface  of  the  stock  and  the  sides 
of  the  stock  as  far  down  as  the  inserted 
scions  extend  into  it  or  below.  If  done  in 
Fall,  the  earth  should  be  heaped  up 
around  the  scions  till  they  are  com¬ 
pletely  covered. 

4.  Congeniality  has  been  studied  very 
extensively  with  the  grafting  of  European 
varieties,  but  our  experience  thus  far  with 
American  varieties  and  species  has  not 
been  extensive  enough  to  warrant  conclu¬ 
sions.  The  average  layman  will  not  be 
able  to  detect  striking  differences  in  the 
use  of  certain  stocks  for  certain  varieties. 
I,  however,  should  expect  your  combina¬ 
tion  as  submitted  to  tuni  out  well,  al¬ 
though  it  might  be  possible  to  put  the 
Htiche.ss  on  Clinton  with  equal  success. 

5.  With  vigorous  stocks  .a  moflerate 

amount  of  fruit  may  be  expected  the 
year  following  the  grafting,  and  unless 
the  provision  is  made  for  such  and  if  the 
sbwk  be  especially  vigorous  too  rank 
wood  growth  is  produced,  so  that  winter- 
killing  is  likely  to  result.  F.  E.  0. 


Fall-bearing  Raspberries  and  Strawberries 

].  I  can  run  a  most  successful  truck 
farm,  hut  small  fruits  stump  me.  I  have 
a  fine  lot  of  St.  Regis  everbearing  rasp¬ 
berries  that  made  a  good  crop  in  .Tuly,  but 
the  old  canes  died,  and  are  just  cut  out, 
while  the  new  ones,  strong  as  to  size  and 
foliage,  show  no  sign  of  bloom.  MThat  do 
you  know  of  the  nature  of  the  bush,  and 
what  should  I  do  with  it?  2.  Also  ever- 
bearing  strawberries :  Should  the  runners 
he  kept  off  in  September,  and,  if  not, 
should  they  be  kept  off  ne3^t  Spring? 

New  York.  E.  T.  B. 

1.  It  is  doubtful  whether  your  raspber¬ 
ries  are  the  St.  Regis,  as  the  tips  of  the 
young  canes  should  be  in  fruit  and  bloom 

1  in  September.  The  later  crop  is  always 

borne  on  the  young  canes,  and  the  very 
fact  that  these  plants  show  no  signs  of 
fruiting  is  a  pretty  sure  indication  they 
are  not  of  the  everbearing  type  at  all. 

2.  The  runners  of  everbearing  straw¬ 

berries  should  not  he  taken  off  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn.  as  it  is  on  the  young  plants  most 
of  the  Fall  crop,  and  'practically  all  the 
.Tune  crop  of  the  following  year  is  borne. 
Most  growers  of  the  everbearing  sorts  al¬ 
low  all  the  runners  to  make  plants  that 
will,  during  the  entire  season.  None  of 
them  is  a  heavy  plant  maker  and  there  is 
s(‘ldom  any  overcrowding.  K. 


IT  IS  a  matter  of  record  in  fifteen  of 
the  principal  cities  that  Paige  used 
cars  bring  a  higher  price — propor¬ 
tionate  to  first  cost — than  any  other 
American  automobiles. 

And  here,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  is 
the  final  test  of  quality. 

A  used  car  has  been  “through  the 
mill.”  Its  motor  and  all  of  its  work¬ 
ing  parts  have  been  subjected  to 
constant  strain. 

Its  “finish”  has  been  knocked  off — if 
it  will  come  off  at  all. 

Its  gears,  its  rear  axle  and  its  trans¬ 
mission  have  endured  the  punish- 
mentof  day-in  andday-outpounding. 
All  of  its  weakness  is  plainly  evident 
— and  likewise  its  strength. 

The  used  car  either  stands  before  you 
a  broken  down,  dispirited  “has 
been”  — or  a  strong,  robust  champ¬ 
ion  of  many  battles — ready  and  eager 
for  all  the  servicethat  man  can  give  it. 

That,  we  repeat,  is  the  final  test  of 
quality. 

And  in  this  test  the  Paige  stands  su¬ 
preme.  After  fifteen^  twenty-five^ 


thirty-five  thousand  miles  of  iervice, 
there  is  still  enough  GOODNESS  left 
in  a  Paige  to  command  the  record  price 
in  used  car  markets. 

Frankly,  now,  is  there  anything  that 
we  could  tell  you  about  ourpfo^iuct 
that  would  be  more  convincing  ? 
Could  you  have  any  better  guarantee 
that  a  Paige  is  all  that  we  claim  it  to 
be — all  that  you  could  possibly  ex¬ 
pect  it  to  be  ? 

As  to  the  selection  of  a  model,  this  is 
simply  a  matter  of  your  own  perional 
requirements. 

In  our  line  you  will  find  a  seven-pass¬ 
enger  car,  a  five-passenger  car  and 
two  roadsters.  You,  alone,  can  make 
a  choice,  but  please  remember  that 
you  can’t  make  a  mistake.  Fof  4^  of 
these  models  are  Paiges — blood 
brothers  of  the  same  strain.  That  is 
the  really  important  thing. 

But  don’t  lose  any  time.  See  your 
Paige  Dealer  today.  Let  him  give 
you  the  kind  of  demonstration  that 
will  definitely  settle  your  antonjobile 
problem,  and  place  your  order  while 
we  can  still  promise  early  deliveries. 


Paige  prices  range  from  $1330  to  $3230.  There  are  sixteen  distinct 
body  styles  including  Limousines,  Town  Cars,  Sedans  and  Coupes. 
No  handsomer  line  of  enclosed  vehicles  can  be  found  on  the  market. 


PAIGE-DETROIT  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

221  McKinstry  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.0t.  equal  to  8s.  6d..  or 
8^  marks,  or  10^  francs,  liemit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 


Entered  nt  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertisinpr  rates,  7.'>  cents  per  aprate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisei-s  unknown  to  us  ;  and  ca.sh  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  iierson.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertisinpr  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  prood  any  loss 
to  iiaid  subscribers  sustained  by  trustinp:  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  ndvertisei-s  or  misleadinpr  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  bo  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
reiqionsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confus^  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


rllE  nation  needs  wheat  more  than  it  needs 
work.  It  is  better  to  put  culture  and  chemicals 
and  care  into  three  acres  rather  than  to  spread 
orer  five  acres,  partly  prepared,  fust  so  that  you 
may  claim  an  increased  acreage. 

* 


I).\E  defeated  candidate  for'  the  Legislature  will  be 
worth  more  to  the  farmers’  cause  than  10, 000  postage 
stain jis- — no  matter  how  well  “licked.” 

That  i.s  right,  but  licking  the  po.stage  stamp.s  is 
the  pi-iiiiary  part  of  the  programme.  Some  men 
must  lick  a  pound  of  stamps  before  they  will  come 
out  openly  and  fight.  The  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence  never  would  have  been  written  had  men  not  had 
their  training  in  thousands  of  little  town  meetings. 
When  w'e  start  out  to  defeat  a  candidate  let  us 
make  sure  that  w’e  have  a  better  one  for  his  place. 

* 


CAN  you  not  find  a  place  for  an  extra  acre  or  so 
of  rye  this  Fall?  It  is  now  late  for  wheat  in 
many  localities,  but  rye  may  be  seeded  for  a  month 
yet  with  hope  for  a  fair  crop.  Many  potato  fields 
will  be  dug  too  late  for  wheat  seeding,  but  there 
will  still  be  time  for  rye  by  scratching  over  with  a 
disk  or  spring- tooth.  That  is  one  great  thing  about 
rye;  it  will  stand  rough  .seeding  and  make  a  good 
crop — though,  like  any  other,  it  re.sponds  to  good 
culture.  Rye  bread  will  help  feed  Europe,  and 
the  more  small  grain  we  can  produce,  the  more 
we  can  cut  down  our  feed  bills.  This  does  not 
apply  to  farmers  who  have  a  regular  rotation. 
Including  wdieat;  for  it  often  works  badly  to  mix 
these  small  grains,  but  dairymen  and  fruit  or  vege¬ 
table  farmers  may  well  put  in  all  the  rye  they  can 
make  room  for. 

* 

Every  indication  at  present  is  for  a  big  potato 
crop.  Some  localities  report  much  blight  and 
rot,  but  taken  altogether,  the  prospect  is  for  a  rec¬ 
ord  breaker.  This  ought  not  to  mean  ruinous 
prices  if  we  can  all  understand  the  situation  and 
begin  now  to  develop  a  full  potato  trade.  There 
never  has  been  a  proper  distribution  of  potatoes. 
Many  city  people  do  not  eat  one-fifth  of  the  po¬ 
tatoes  they  would  if  they  understood  the  true  value 
and  could  buy  to  good  advantage.  This  Winter  the 
potato  should  be  used  as  a  partial  substitute  for 
bread  and  meat — both  of  which  will  remain  high  In 
price.  The  Food  Administration  at  Washington  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  importance  of  finding  a  market  for  this 
big  crop.  It  was  the  first  crop  for  which  a  patriotic 
appeal  was  made.  Farmers  paid  higgh  prices  for 
seed  and  fertilizer  in  order  to  help  feed  the  coun¬ 
try.  Now  if  they  do  not  have  the  best  of  help 
in  selling  this  big  crop,  who  can  blame  them  for 
not  repeating  a  losing  game?  This  crop  must  be 
sold  promptly  and  well,  and  we  mu.st  all  help  put 
it  over.  We  must  make  new'  markets  and  growers 
must  grade  their  stock  and  send  only  the  best 
grades  to  market.  Keep  the  poor  stock  at  home  for 
feeding.  Let  everyone  begin  to  talk  potato! 

* 

SENATOR  Elon  R.  Brown  and  Mr.  Geo.  W. 

Perkins  have  spent  most  of  the  past  10  days  in 
throwing  printer’s  ink  at  each  other.  These  verbal 
snowballs  have  become  very  tire.some  to  the  public. 
It  is  now  clear  that  the  i^eople  do  not  want  Mr. 
Perkins  as  food  administrator,  and  that  they  have 
no  confidence  in  Senator  Brown.  If  the  controversy 
Involved  any  principle,  we  should  say  that  Perkins 
has  the  advantage  of  Brown  in  argument,  for  the 
latter’s  record  is  such  that  he  cannot  pose  as  a 
pjitriot  oi  friend  of  the  producer.  We  frankly  be¬ 
lieve  that  Senator  Brown’s  methods  and  policies  are 
the  more  dangerous  to  the  public.  We  cannot  see 
that  either  man  has  any  sympathy  for  the  farmers, 
or  any  real  conception  of  their  p  ''uliar  problems. 


The  meanest  part  of  this  entire  foolish  business  is 
that  it  puts  our  farmers  in  a  false  position.  The.v 
opposed  the  bill  on  principle,  and  that  also  directs 
their  opposition  to  Mr.  Perkins.  Yet  Senator  Brown 
rushes  in  to  make  it  appear  that  the  farmers  ai’e 
supporting  him.  They  will  give  him  the  support 
of  a  pitchfork,  and  it  must  be  run  in  deep,  for  he 
has  tied  himself  up  to  the  question  so  that  he 
can  pose  as  “the  farmers’  fidend.”  There  is  only 
one  possible  cure  for  all  this  deep-seated  trouble. 
That  is  the  organization  of  an  independent,  non¬ 
partisan  farmers’  organization  to  put  at  least  GO 
fai'iners  in  the  I.egislature — every  one  pledged  to 
support  a  definite  programme.  Perkins  and  Brow'n 
have  done  a  great  public  service  by  making  this 
necessity  clear.  Let  us  lose  no  time  abusing  either 
of  them,  but  get  to  business  at  once. 

» 

At  the  New'  York  State  Fair  one  of  the  lighter 
tractors  gave  a  good  exhibition  of  a  mower 
attachment.  An  ordinary  mower  knife,  about  10 
feet  long,  w'as  fastened  so  as  to  receive  pow’er 
direct  from  the  tractor,  and  it  was  under  control 
the  same  as  any  mow'er  knife.  The  tractor  had  a 
limited  space  in  which  to  work,  but  it  did  w'ell  and 
,showe<l  what  it  could  do  in  a  meadow'.  These 
machines  are  developing  rapidly.  As  more  and 
more  farmers  put  them  to  practical  use,  their  de¬ 
fects  are  .seen  and  remedied.  They  are  going  right 
along  the  course  follow’ed  by  dozens  of  other  ma¬ 
chines  which,  starting  with  a  crude  or  clumsy 
model,  have  been  adopted  until  they  are  farm  neces¬ 
sities.  The  tractor  is  evidently  coming  that  way — 
winning  its  place  on  the  farm  just  as  the  car  has 
done  by  good,  practical  performance. 

WHENEVER  this  food  distribution  question 
comes  up  Senator  E.  R.  Brown  always  fires 
off  his  .statement  about  the  $500,000,000  invested  in 
the  business  of  speculators  and  middlemen.  He 
seems  to  think  that  just  because  money  is  invested 
in  a  business  which  serves  the  public,  that  business 
must  be  considered  sacred — no  matter  w'hether  it 
ser\’es  the  public  well  or  ill.  We  will  all  agree  that 
many  of  the  people  who  handle  or  distribute  are 
necessary ;  we  might  even  agree  that  they  do  their 
work  hone.stly  and  economically,  and  therefore  they 
should  continue  to  serve  the  public.  We  must  also 
agree,  how'ever,  that  many  more  of  the.se  middlemen 
are  not  honest  and  not  economical.  In  their  re¬ 
lation  betw'een  producer  and  consumer  they  are  rob¬ 
bers  rather  than  helpers!  Now  when  men  invest 
money  in  a  business  which  is  not  economical,  and 
w'hich  does  not  .serve  the  public  in  any  useful  way, 
w'hy  should  the  public  .suffer  in  order  that  .such 
investments  may  prosi>er?  There  have  been  great 
sums  of  money  invested  in  slaves,  in  disreputable 
places,  in  saloons  and  other  things  which  give  the 
public  no  really  economic  .service.  The  public  will 
consider  it  no  injustice  w'hen  such  things  ai*e  wdped 
out  for,  since  they  give  no  real  service,  wdiat  right 
have  they  to  exist?  A  large  proportion  of  the  $500,- 
000,000  which  Senator  Brown  prates  about  is  in¬ 
vested  in  speculative  lines  or  unnecessary  handling 
W'hich  give  no  needed  service  to  the  public.  Both 
producers  and  consumers  would  be  better  off  if  this 
part  of  the  middlemen’s  business  were  wiped  off  the 
slate. 

The  Federal  and  State  governments  have  for  some 
years  encouraged  co-operative  organizations  of 
farmers  for  the  purpo.se  of  selling  farm  food  products 
direct  to  consumers.  The  potato  growers  of  New 
York  and  other  States  are  now  organizing  for  this 
purpose.  They  are  in  position  to  fill  the  large  orders 
required  by  the  State  for  the  militia  and  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government  for  its  camps  of  soldiei's.  So  far 
these  orders  have  been  filled  by  dealers.  Now  is  the 
time  for  the  agents  of  the  government  to  show  their 
sincerity  and  their  prudence.  The  dealers’  profits 
and  extra  handling  can  be  saved  by  placing  orders 
direct  with  the  grow'ers’  associations.  On  the  Fed¬ 
eral  committees,  however,  we  find  some  of  the  largest 
potato  speculators  and  market  manipulators  in  the 
country.  Will  they  permit  direct  trade  between  po¬ 
tato  growers  and  the  army? 

Thebe  is  no  truth  in  a  widely  circulated  statement 
that  the  Government  expects  to  take  food  supplies  from 
any  family.  Both  the  Food  Administration  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  join  in  a  statement  to  counter¬ 
act  what  seems  to  be  a  deliberate  propaganda  to  the 
effect  that  the  Government  intends  to  take  from  every 
family  all  canned  goods  put  up  in  excess  of  100  quarts. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  obliged 
to  send  that  statement  out  to  counteract  inimors 
which  are  being  spread  through  the  cor.ntry.  It  has 
been  claimed  that  the  government  has  urged  its 
campaign  for  canning  and  drying  f''^'d  in  order  to 
ic  ze  this  food  later  and  ship  it  out  q  the  country. 


The  statement  is  a  lie,  and  should  be  sterilized  at 
once.  No  .such  course  has  ever  been  contemplated 
by  the  government.  Our  advice  is  to  go  ahead  and 
save  all  the  food  possible  and  also  save  all  fuel. 
This  is  only  one  of  a  long  list  of  rumors  calculated 
to  make  trouble  and  w’aste  food.  Waste  no  time  over 
them ! 

♦ 


IT  is  surpr'sing  how  useful  most  of  the  Farm 
Bureaus  have  become.  As  their  oi’ganization  is  de¬ 
veloped,  the  manager  gets  in  touch  with  farmers  all 
over  the  country  and  in  this  w'ay  business  is  de¬ 
veloped  which  could  not  be  done  in  any  other  way. 
For  years  it  has  been  so  that  one  farmer  might  have 
a  serious  need  which  another  farmer  only  a  few 
miles  a  W'ay  could  satisfy.  One  man  missed  a  sale 
and  the  other  lost  a  bargain  because  they  did  not 
know  of  each  other.  The  Farm  Bureau  brings  the 
two  men  together  and  this  is  only  one  instance  of  the 
good  it  may  do  through  organization.  There  are  many 
larger  things  than  this  personal  exchange  w'hich  the 
Farm  Bureau  may  bring  about  if  it  is  kept  as  a 
farmers’  organization. 

♦ 

IT  would  be  ea.sy  to  w'ork  up  a  newspaper  “boom” 
over  beef  production  in  New  England.  We  have 
many  letters  from  men  who  think  they  see  a  great 
future  in  this.  With  a  little  encouragement  they  would 
try  to  borrow  money  w'ith  which  to  start.  It  seems  .so 
easy  to  the  beginner  to  buy  a  cow,  a  sheep  or  a  hen, 
put  the  feed  before  them  and  then  let  them  chew 
cheap  fee<l  into  money !  There  is  no  cheap  feed  now, 
and  these  animals  will  simply  chew  up  the  money 
unle.ss  the  man  w'ho  feeds  it  knows  what  he  is  doing. 
In  tliese  days  of  high  prices  there  is  no  substitute  for 
experience.  We  think  there  is  a  good  future  in  beef- 
making,  but  only  for  the  man  who  knows  how — eith¬ 
er  by  natural  ability  or  training.  Mr.  Greene’s  reply 
to  the  w'ould-be  hen  man  on  page  870  has  no  fire¬ 
works  in  it,  but  no  one  will  burn  his  fingers  by  fol- 
low'ing  the  advice. 

* 


“Just  What  Is  This  Country  Doing  in  the  Production 

of  Potash?’* 


That  question  comes  to  us  every  week.  The  best 
answer  is  given  in  the  following  figures  from 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  This  gives  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  American  potash  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1917. 


Available 

Source.  potash 

Natural  salts  or  brines .  7,749 

Alniiite  and  dust  from  cement  mills 

and  blast  furnaces .  1,867 

Kelp  . 2,143 

Distillery  slop,  wool  washings,  and 

miscellaneous  industrial  wastes..  2,153 
Wood  ashes  .  a  111 


Value  at 
point  of 
shipment. 
$2,808,240 

746.576 

1,348,095 

876,714 

84,414 


Totals 


14,023  $5,864,039 


Of  course  this  does  not  cover  all  the  wood  ashes. 
At  least  half  a  million  dollars  more  should  be  added 
from  that  source.  This  is  about  10  per  cent,  of 
the  average  yearly  consumption  before  the  war. 
It  may  seem  .small,  but  the  year’s  production  will 
be  over  two  and  a  half  times  that  of  1916.  We  mu.st 
remember  that  when  Germany  cut  off  exports  we 
were  producing  practically  no  potash  at  all — except 
that  in  ashes.  Thus  w’e  have  found  the  materials. 
organize<l  the  industry  and  will -produce  nearly 
$12,000,000  worth  this  year.  Peace  may  end  many 
wartime  industries,  but  peace  cannot  stop  potash 
production. 


Brevities 

When  in  the  Pall,  the  hen  says  “brood”  she’s  good 
for  little  except  food. 

When  Mistress  Hen  stops  laying  eggs  and  starts  into 
her  molt,  then  Hoover  says  “off  with  her  head,”  or  she’ll 
give  him  a  jolt. 

It  is  surprising  how  many  farmers  planted  large  fields 
in  beans  this  year — as  a  new  crop.  As  a  result  they 
have  a  big  crop  on  hand — which  they  do  not  know 
how  to  harvest  and  thrash ! 

Here  we  come  with  our  annual  advice  to  start  the 
stoves  or  heatei's  early.  With  open  fireplaces  great 
comfort  can  be  had  these  chilly  nights  without  expensive 
heating. 

In  Central  New  York  the  cost  of  silo-filling  machinery 
has  been  heretofore  about  75  cents  an  hour.  A  corn 
harvester  and  team  has  cost  $2.25  per  acre.  This  year 
the  price  is  higher. 

We  like  cow  peas  as  a  Summer  cover  crop  for  an 
orchard.  Seeded  in  drills,  good  culture  can  be  given 
and  at  the  same  time  a  large  crop  can  be  grown.  This 
can  be  plowed  under  in  September  and  rye  and  clover 
seeded. 

Farmers  write  us  about  mixing  acid  phosphate  with 
fine  ground  hen  manure  and  offering  it  for  sale.  There 
ought  to  be  a  good  business  in  that,  but  if  they  charge 
.$10  or  more  for  it  they  come  under  the  fertilizer  laws 
and  must  have  samples  analyzed  and  inspected — and 
probably  pay  a  license. 
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Milk  Prices  for  the  Winter 

Tlie  Dairymen's  League  has  issued  a  price  of 
per  100  pounds  for  milk  to  the  producer, 
delivered  to  the  shipping  station  for  October,  and 
$.1.84  for  November,  or  an  average  of  .$3.22  per 
100  lbs.  in  the  first  zone.  This  price  is  for  “R” 
grade  milk  3%  fat  and  4c  per  hundred  pounds 
additional  for  each  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  but¬ 
ter  fat  in  excess  of  3%.  Little  milk  is  produced 
in  this  zone,  the  freight  rate  is  26  cents  per  can. 
The  extra  freight  rate  in  the  more  distant  zones 
will  reduce  the  price  to  the  producer  in  accordance 
with  the  new  schedule  of  freight  rates. 

Advices  from  re.sponsible  sources  in  Wisconsin 
say  that  the  condensers  seem  to  have  an  unlimited 
demand  for  conden.sed  milk.  In  some  sections  they 
are  paying  as  high  as  $3.75  per  hundred  at  the 
present  time.  This  is  equivalent  to  32c  per 
pound  for  Wisconsin  cheese  and  the  competition  is 
closing  up  many  of  the  cheese  factories  in  Wis¬ 
consin. 

Recent  heavy  frost  damaged  large  quantities  of 
corn  in  Wisconsin  as  well  as  in  New  York  and 
other  Eastern  States,  and  the  damage  to  corn  will 
increa.se  the  cost  of  milk  production.  The  New 
York  City  milk  dealers  have  protested  against  the 
price.  It  was  first  intimated  that  they  would  re¬ 
fuse  to  pay  the  price  and  it  was  stated  that  if 
obliged  to  pay  the  IV2  cent  per  quart  increase  to 
the  producers,  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to 
increase  the  price  two  cents  a  quart  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  A  committee  of  the  dealers  visited  Wash¬ 
ington  to  protest  against  the  advance  to  National 
Food  Administrator  Hoover,  but  he  declined  to  in¬ 
terfere. 

The  advance  to  the  farmer  for  milk  last  year 
was  practically  Ic  per  qt.  for  the  whole  year.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  time  the  dealers  advanced  the  price  three 
times  to  the  consumers  who  now  pay  3^/4  per  ((t. 
for  “R"  grade  milk  as  an  increase  on  last  year's 
price,  and  on  other  grades  a  still  higher  increase 
was  realized.  This  largely  increased  price  to  the 
consumer  I'educed  the  consumption  and  the  dealer 
claims  that  in  order  to  make  up  for  his  loss  and  the 
volume  of  trade  he  must  still  further  increase  his 
percentage  of  profit  on  the  small  volume  by  further 
increases  in  price  to  the  consumer.  If  this  process 
is  permitted  to  continue  it  requires  no  foresight  to 
see  that  the  consumption  of  milk  will  steadily  de¬ 
crease  and  that  the  dealers’  interest  of  the  State  will 
necessarily  decline.  The  only  remedy  is  the  stipu¬ 
lation  in  the  contract  that  the  price  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  not  to  be  increased,  or  a  distributing  plant 
in  the  city  where  we  can  demonstrate  the  exact 
cost  of  distributing  milk  on  an  economic  system. 

The  Towner  bill  of  last  Winter  was  designed 
for  the  purpose  of  making  this  demonstration 
on  the  part  of  New  York  State.  The  State  Food 
rommission  since  appointed  with  the  appropriation 
of  more  than  one  million  dollars  could  do  nothing 
l)etter  for  the  people  of  the  State  than  to  make 
this  demonstration,  and  without  exhausting  any  of 
the  appropriation.  The  business  would  pay  its  own 
way.  The  Federal  Administrator  also  has  ample 
appropriation  to  make  this  demonstration.  If  all 
refuse  or  neglect  to  do  so,  the  Dairymen’s  League 
has  ample  power  and  money  to  make  the  demon¬ 
stration  itself.  It  is  the  one  thing  that  will  save 
the  situation  in  the  fuUire. 


An  Example  for  New  York  Farmers 

The  dairymen  of  Delaware  County  are  going  at  it 
right.  Heretofore  they  have  stood  by  the  party  or¬ 
ganizations  and  voted  the  party  ticket  They  have 
become  dissatisfied  with  the  results,  and  they  have 
introduced  a  reform.  Last  June  in  a  Grange  meet¬ 
ing  they  had  a  non-partisan  committee  appointed  to 
de.signate  a  non-partisan  candidate  for  member  of  the 
Assembly  to  be  elected  to  represent  them  at  Albany 
next  year.  They  wanted  a  dairyman  to-  represent 
dairymen.  In  August  the  committee  met  and  desig¬ 
nated  one  of  the  most  successful  young  dairymen  of 
the  county,  J.  Clark  Nesbitt.  The  committee  pro- 
po.sed  to  the  various  organizations  of  the  county,  re¬ 
gardless  of  party  line.s,  to  make  it  possible  by  desig¬ 
nation  or  otherwi.se  for  members  tc  vote  for  or 
against  Mr.  Nesbitt  in  the  primaries.  The  Repub¬ 
lican  county  committee  did  not  hold  a  meeting  to 
de.signate  candidates  and  a  petition  was  circulated  to 
put  Mr.  Nesbitt  on  the  primary  ballot.  The  Demo¬ 
cratic  committee  accepted  the  propo.sal  and  put  his 
name  on  the  ballot.  The  Prohibition  candidate  had 
already  been  named,  but  he  withdrew  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Nesbitt.  It  does  not  seem  that  there  is  much  more 
to  it.  The  dairymen  of  Delaware  County  will  be  rep¬ 
resented  at  Albany  for  the  first  time  by  a  dairyman. 
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selected  without  regard  to  partisan  politics  by  them¬ 
selves.  To  put  it  in  their  own  language,  they  want 
to  send  a  man  whom  they  can  trust  without  watching. 
That  is  the  an.swer  of  Delaware  County  dairymen  to 
the  politicians  at  Albany  who  forced  legislation  on 
them  during  the  last  year  that  they  did  not  want  and 
protested  against.  It  is  their  answer  to  the  man  who 
said  farmers  would  forget  all  about  it  in  a  year,  and 
if  they  did  not  he  would  put  enough  money  in  the 
doubtful  counties  to  maintain  the  party  vote.  It 
would  be  some  picnic  to  follow  the  gentleman  or  his 
agents  with  the  “doughbag”  through  Delaware  Coun¬ 
ty.  Of  course,  they  will  elect  .1.  Clark  Nesbitt,  and 
in  doing  .so  they  will  not  only  be  properly  represented 
at  Albany,  but  they  will  set  a  good  example  for  the 
rest  of  the  State. 


A  Tractor  Demonstration  in  New  Jersey 

The  tractor  demonstration  at  Plain.sboro,  N.  J.,  on 
Sept.  18-19-20  was  a  great  success.  The  weather 
was  perfect,  and  at  least  4,000  farmers  saw  the 
tractors  at  work.  The  following  machines  were  in 
the  field :  Happy  Farmer,  New  T.eader,  Moline,  Taff, 
Case,  Staube,  “Cleveland,”  Avery,  Gile,  Mogul, 
New  Huber.  The  Walker-Gordon  farm  is  large 
enough  to  provide  ample  space  for  .such  a  trial. 
The  tractors  worked  at  plowing — not,  as  was  ex¬ 
pected  by  some,  at  haiiling  corn  harvesters  and 
other  work.  This  plowing  was  done  in  corn  stubble 
where  the  stalks  had  been  cut  for  silage,  and  in  an 
old  Alfalfa  sod.  Anyone  who  has  ever  tried  plow¬ 
ing  a  field  of  healthy  Alfalfa  will  remember  how 
the  big  roots  try  to  hold  back  the  plow,  as  though 
it  were  tied  with  ropes.  It  put  the  tractors  on 
their  muscle,  and  cut  the  job  out  for  them.  The 
field  where  they  worked  on  this  date  is  nearly 
level— with  a  gentle  slope  at  one  side.  All  the 
machines  did  fine  work  in  this  sod.  They  turned 
the  short  growth  under  and  tucked  it  out  of  sight, 
and  few  plowmen  with  a  horse  would  care  to 
guarantee  a  straighter  or  more  even  furrow.  They 
were  all  working  at  their  best  and,  of  course, 
this  field  gave  them  a  far  better  chance  than  they 
would  find  on  the  smaller  field  of  the  average  East¬ 
ern  farm.  No  one  could  see  these  machines  at  work 
without  admitting  that  the  farm  tractor  has  surely 
arrived.  It  is  following  along  the  course  made 
possible  and  practical  by  the  auto,  and  will,  in 
time,  become  as  thoroughly  adapted  to  various  farm 
conditions.  The  demonstration  was  a  great  success 
and  will  result  in  placing  many  tractors  on  the 
farms  of  the  Delaware  Valley,  and  Eastern  New 
•Tersey. 


New  York  Wheat  Prices 

Our  readers  report  wheat  at  $2  to  $2.10,  according 
to  gi-ade.  Some  of  them  sold  at  .$2.25  before  the 
new  price  was  established.  The  following  report 
is  from  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  millers  here  and  so  far  as  we  know  throughout 
Western  New  Y’^ork  are  paying  today  $2.10  per  bushel 
for  Winter  wheat  just  as  the  fanners  draw  it  in  from 
the  thra.shing  machine  uncleancd.  The  price  as  made 
by  the  Government  Committee — $2.20  per  bushel — was 
for  No.  1  hard  Northern  f.  o.  b.  Chicago ;  that  same 
grade  of  wheat  would  figure  plus  the  freight  $2.25  per 
bushel  f.  o.  b.  Ruffalo  rate  points.  Some  of  our  farmers 
here  in  Western  New  York  thought  we  should  be  en¬ 
titled  to  ,$2.25  per  bushel,  but  we  know  none  of  our 
wheat  grades  No.  1  hard  Northern. 

There  was  a  recent  meeting  in  Ruffalo  of  dealers 
and  millers  of  W^estern  New  York,  and  a  number  of 
our  dealers  took  samples  of  wheat  to  this  meeting  and 
had  them  graded  by  the  Ruffalo  Government  Inspector. 
Out  of  something  like  a  dozen  samples,  as  I  remember 
it,  only  one  or  two  graded  No,  2,  seven  or  eight  samples 
graded  No.  .3,  two  or  three  camples  No.  4  and  one 
sample  No.  5,  so  that  at  $2.10  our  millers  and  buyers 

are  paying  on  a  basis  of  No.  3  wheat.  If  they  get 

some  choice  lots  of  No.  2,  tlmt  is  the  best  they  can 
possibly  get.  The  price  of  $2.10  per  bushel  is  not  an 
unfair  one.  There  are  here  and  there  a  few  isolated 
lots  of  vstrictly  choice  No.  2  red  wheat  that  would 
probably  bring  around  .$2.20,  but  these  lots  are  few  and 
far  between.  The  white  wheat  contains  quite  a  per¬ 
centage  of  moisture  and  will  not  average  more  than 
No.  3. 

Another  farmer  iii  Tompkins  Co.  reports : 

Three  weeks  ago,  when  I  got  my  wheat  thrashed, 
I  had  to  clean  it  up  and  get  it  off  the  floor.  I  then 
covild  get  only  .$2  offered  for  it,  so  I  built  a  bin  and 
put  it  up  “for  a  more  convenient  season”  and  bet¬ 
ter  price,  which  I  think  is  sure  to  come.  After  the 

Civil  War,  when  the  price  of  wheat  went  to  $1  and  less, 
I  could  not  afford  to  raise  it,  and  have  raised  only 
just  for  my  own  use  until  this  year.  Now  I  cannot 
raise  wheat  under  present  conditions  for  $2  per  bushel 
as  well  as  I  could  then  for  $1.  I  have  to  hire  it  all 
done  now,  and  with  the  price  of  labor  and  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  getting  it  at  any  price,  and  weather  con¬ 
ditions  also,  I  can’t  see  much  in  it  for  me. 

The  daily  papers  have  printed  sensational  reports 
about  Western  farmers  who  are  holding  up  the 
wheat  market.  'The  secretary  of  the  Food  Admin¬ 
istration  Grain  Corporation  writes  us  as  follows 
about  this: 

“We  see  no  e^ridence  of  any  special  holding  back  on 


the  part  of  the  farmer.  There  seems  to  be  some  disap-  • 
pointment  on  the  part  of  tlfe  producer  at  the  price 
given  by  the  GovernmenL  The  farmer,  however,  seems 
to  be  taking  a  very  patriotic  position  and  is  marketing 
in  his  wheat  at  his  convenience.  The  receipts  in  the 
Northwest  are  increasing  and  it  will  probably  not  be 
long  until  mills  and  exporters  have  all  the  supplies  they 
can  take  care  of.  The  movement  in  the  (^anadian 
Northwest  is  in  excess  of  last  year.” 


How  Government  Wheat  Prices  Work  Out 

Would  it  not  be  well  to  publish  the  rights  of  the 
producer  under  the  existing  minimum  price  for 
1917  wheat?  With  No.  1  wheat  at  .$2.20  Chicago,  and 
an  added  difCei-ential  of  10  cents  at  New  Y"ork  City,  9 
cents  at  Philadelphia  and  Raltimore,  and  presum¬ 
ably,  the  latter  differential  at  Virginia  points,  what 
protection  have  we,  and  how  are  we  to  obtain  our 
rights  to  the  established  minimum  basis?  As  I  un¬ 
derstand  it.  No.  2  red  soft  wheat  is  based  3  cents 
per  bushel  under  No.  2  hard,  or  say  $2.17  ]tlus  9 
cents,  equals  .$2.26,  as  the  e.stablishe<l  minimum  for 
this  district.  I  just  talked  Avith  the  buyer  for 
our  local  mills;  he  is  paying  $1.90  to  ,$2.10;  says 
Richmond  mills  pay  ,$1.80  to  .$2.10  for  “bag  lots.” 
The  Richmond  Grain  Exchange  quotations  are  $2.25 
for  No.  2  red.  Western,  and  $2.20  for  Vli’ginia.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  local  buyer,  the  Richmond  mills  are 
penalizing  sevei-ely — demanding  ab.solutely  clean 
wheat,  free  from  cockle  or  any  other  foreign  grain, 
etc.,  and  scaling  the  price  arbitrarily  where  such  for¬ 
eign  matter  is  present.  It  strikes  me  that  there  is 
here  an  opportunity  for  an  interesting  campaign  of 
educiition.  kdwin  eaui.e. 

Virginia. 

This  matter  Avas  referred  to  the  United  States 
Food  xVdministration  and  the  following  reply  is  re¬ 
ceived  : 

Your  correspondent*  from  Virginia  is  right  in  his 
understanding  of  the  price  given  for  Chicago  and 
the  relative  basis  for  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Raltimore.  He  is  a  little  mistaken  in  one  point : 
While  the  No.  1  red  hard  Winter  and  No.  1  Northern 
Spring  at  Raltimore  Avill  be  .$2.29,  No.  1  soft  red 
Winter  Avould  be  2  cents  less  this  price,  or  $2.27  at 
Raltimore ;  then  the  No.  2  of  each  grade  is  3  cents 
less  than  the  No.  1  of  each  of  those  grades,  and  the 
No.  3  6  cents  less  and  the  No.  4  10  cents  less. 

The  millers  of  the  United  Stares  are  signing  an 
agreement  Avith  the  Food  Administration  that  they 
Avlll  pay  only  the  relative  prices  compared  to  the 
zone  points,  less  freight  and  expenses,  etc.  This  Avill 
be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States,  so  a  farm¬ 
er  or  dealer  in  any  particular  vicinity  can  figure  the 
expemses,  freight,  etc.,  under  the  zone  i)oint — Ralti¬ 
more,  for  example — and  can  then  tell  just  what  he 
ought  to  receive  for  his  Avheat  if  it  makes  a  certain 
grade. 

H  be  is  not  satisfied  Avith  the  price  offered  at  this 
loc.il  station  and  is  not  satisfied  that  the  grade  is 
right,  he  can  shiit  the  Avheat  himself  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at,  say  Raltimore,  and  when  it  has  been  un¬ 
loaded,  the  Government  Avill  remit  the  proceeds  to 
him  on  the  Government  price  plus  1  per  cent  Admin¬ 
istration  charge. 

FOOD  ADMINISTKATION  GRAIN  CORPORATION. 


An  Independent  Farm  Movement  Needed 

In  response  to  your  remarks  on  an  independent  farm 
movement,  I  can  make  only  a  feAV  observations. 

It  is  ''needed”  to  an  extent,  to  a  degree,  and  in  such 
varied  and  numerous  particulars  that  very  few  farmers 
realize. 

No  man  can  live  in  modern  society  without  using  the 
services  of  many  organizations.  Rut  if  he  has  no  or¬ 
ganization  of  his  own,  these  very  “services”  subject  him 
to  the  control  of  the  masters  of  these  organizations. 
The  control  is  indirect  and  therefore  obscured,  but  it  is 
as  real  as  the  exactions  of  an  autocracy. 

Your  analysis  of  the  State  Food  Control  bill  shows 
clearly  that  this  legislation  is  not  in  favor  of  the  farmer 
nor  the  city  consumer,  but  of  the  trading  class  of  the 
towns,  and  especially  of  a  well-paid  officehokling  class 
that  is  becoming  a  bureaucracy.  Any  fai’mer  who 
realizes  this,  if  he  feels  as  I  do,  must  be  ready  to  throw 
off  many  of  his  old  habits  of  thought,  and  discard  his 
old  political  shibboleths,  in  order  to  take  his  first  place 
in  modern  society  within  organizations  of  his  own.  The 
concern  of  these  organizations  must  be  the  political,  in¬ 
dustrial  and  social  interests  of  the  farmer.  Since  the 
farmer  ministers  to  the  whole  national  life,  efficient 
farmer  organizations  are  essential  to  the  national  Avel- 
fare.  I  offer  only  one  suggestion  ;  that  a  btwlyof  repre¬ 
sentative  farmers  get  together  in  conference  to  issue  an 
address  to  the  farmers  of  the  State.  Then  in  all  the 
localities  of  the  State  hold  meetings  to  discuss  the  ad¬ 
dress,  organize  local  committees,  and  elect  delegates  to 
a  State  convention.  If  this  movement  is  to  succeed  it 
will  take  a  long  time  and  require  the  most  thorough  edu¬ 
cational  campaign  that  this  or  any  other  State  ever  yet 
anw  T*  J-  IXOYD. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Sisera 

(Judges  V.,  20.) 

Under  a  stan-y  sky  I  stood, 

In  a  night  of  peace  for  me  and  mine. 

But  I  thought  of  far  fields  with  mortal¬ 
ity  strewed, 

Where  the  brutish  clod.s  drink  blood  for 
wine. 

“O  stars,  how  can  ye  so  tranquilly  shine 

While  one  spirit  malefic  still  lords  Ids 
might?” 

Out  of  the  heavens  there  flashed  a 
sign— 

“The  stars  in  their  courses  ’gainst  Sisera 
fight.” 

“Ye  li'gions  on  high,  but  the  light  is  in 
vain, 

For  the  lines  of  his  armies  stretched 
east  and  west. 

And  still  are  the  thousands  of  good  men 
slain !” 

Then  answered  the  stars :  “Such  spirits 
possessed 

Of  an  arrogant  madue.ss  in  armor  are 
dressed. 

And  are  proof  for  a  time  to  our  conquer¬ 
ing  light” ; 

But  tlie  end  of  such  madness  was  ever 
unblest — 

“The  stars  in  their  courses  ’gainst  Sisera 
fight.” 

Under  the  argent  sky  I  stood: 

The  speech  of  the  stars  had  ebbed  away, 

But  still  in  my  thought  the  theme  I  pur¬ 
sued  : 

“If  they  fight  from  heaven,  not  doubtful 
the  fray ! 

Karth,  too,  is  a  star — not  other  than 
they; 

She  will  arm  her  throughout,  with  those 
cohorts  bright. 

Ere  that  spirit  malefic  her  freedom  shall 
sway — 

“All  stars  in  their  courses  ’gainst  Sisera 
fight !” 

ENVOI. 

Thou  Maker  of  War— hark  Deborah’s 


song 


Vainly  they  war  who  war  with  The 
Height, 

Whose  invincible  hosts  upon  thee  .shall 
throng — 

“The  stars  in  their  courses  ’gainst  Sisera 
fight !” 

— Edith  W.  Thoma.s. 

On  page  1090  J.  A.  Macdonald  gave  a 
very  gloomy  view  of  social  conditions  on 
farms  in  his  neighborhood.  Ilis  criticism 
relates  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  to  a  district 
where,  w’e  infer,  the  farmers  are  largely 
of  Scottish  descent.  His  concluding  state¬ 
ment  that  there  seems  a  growing  coolness 
between  husband  and  wife  would  not  seem 
strange  if  the  man  is  so  immei’sed  in 
Avork  that  home  is  merely  a  place  to  eat 
and  .sleep,  and  the  wife  only  an  unpaid 
domestic  worker  A  community  of  inter¬ 
ests  that  does  not  include  the  refinements 
of  sentiment  or  affection  will  turn  any 
home  into  a  place  of  sordid  things.  We 
have  so  often  seen,  in  plain  farm  homes, 
a  mutual  affection  expressed  by  everyday 
acts  of  helpfulness  and  self-sacidfice  that 
we  think  Mr.  Macdonald  speaks  only  for 
a  i-estrictod  community.  Certainly  such 
conditions  would  explain,  very  fully,  Avhy 
young  people  are  said  to  be  so  ready  to 
leave  the  farm. 

Newspaper  reports  tell  of  a  most  de- 
spiciible  fraud  by  which  women  in  the 
vicinity  of  St.  Louis  were  robbed  of 
canned  goods.  The  fraudulent  work  was 
done  by  a  couple  travelling  in  a  black 
touring  car.  They  represented  them¬ 
selves  as  having  been  sent  by  the  govera- 
ment  to  obtain  a  list  of  all  the  canned 
goods  and  preserves  in  the  city.  These 
they  checked  carefully.  The  housewives 
were  then  informed  that  they  had  a 
greater  quantity  on  hand  than  the  gov¬ 
ernment  allowed.  They  loaded  the  sur¬ 
plus  into  the  automobile,  ostensibly  for 
the  use  of  the  men  in  the  army.  It  is 
hardly  likely  that  such  fraud  will  be  at¬ 
tempted  over  a  wide  territory,  but  it  is 
well  to  bear  this  experience  in  mind,  and 
be  wary  of  alleged  government  agents  who 
seek  infoi’mation  about  .rivate  affairs. 
The  following  statement  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  was  issued  in  the 
“Official  Bulletin”  under  date  of  Sept.  12. 

There  is  no  truth  in  a  widely  circulated 
statement  that  the  Government  expects 
to  take  food  supplies  from  any  family. 
Both  the  Food  Administimtion  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  join  in  a  state¬ 
ment  to  counteract  what  seems  to  be  a 
deliberate  propaganda  to  the  effect  that 
the  Government  intends  to  take  from  every 
family  all  canned  goods  put  up  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  100  quarts. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  variations  of 


the  rumor,  which  has  been  widely  circu¬ 
lated.  Another  statement  is  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  urging  the  canning, 
drying,  and  preserving  of  fruits  and  veg¬ 
etables  so  that  they  will  be  in  a  con¬ 
venient  form  for  the  Government  to  han¬ 
dle  and  transport  Avhen  it  takes  them 
away^  from  the  people.  Further  elabora¬ 
tion  is  that  these  goods  are  to  be  taken 
.away  from  the  American  homes  and 
shipi)ed  to  England. 

The  authorities  .state  emphatically  that 
no  such  course  has  ever  been  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  Goveiaiment.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  both  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  Food  Administration  are 
strongly  urging  housewives  to  can  and 
preserve,  especially  at  this  time,  all  sur¬ 
plus  fruits  and  vegetables  in  order  that 
the  households  themselves  may  have  a 
cheap  and  plentiful  supply  of  food. 

Seen  In  New  York  Shops 

Peach  Stoners  cost  10  cents;  peach 
parers,  that  can  also  be  used  to  pare  ap¬ 
ples  are  .$1.50. 

Velour  hats  are  seen  in  great  variety 
for  Fall  and>  Winter  wear.  A  young  girl’s 
hat  of  black  A'elour  with  grosgrain  band, 
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The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9505  Chilli’s  Dress.  2 
to  0  years.  Price 
10  cents. 


9517  Child’s  Romp- 
er.s,  2  to  C  years. 
Price  10  cents. 


9477  Girl's  Cooking 
Set,  8  or  10,  12  or 
14  years,  price  10 
cents. 


9203  Child’s  Coat.  2 
4  and  0  years.  Price 
15  cents. 


9499  Girl’s  Siis))en- 
der  Dress,  with 
9250  Girl’s  Cape,  8  Gninipe,  (!  to  12 
to  14  years.  Price  years.  Price  15 

15  cents.  cents. 
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DOUBLE  SERVICE 

Not  only  brilliant  inexpensive  light  for  your  house 
ana  barns  —  but  gas  fuel  for  your  kitchen  as  well 

You  simply  fill^  the  COLT  generator  with  Carbide  and 
water — then,  without  attention,  it  furnishes  the  whitest 
and  most  beautiful  light  for  your  house  and  bams  —  and 
gas  fuel  to  your  kitchen.  For  eighteen  years  we  have 
been  building — improving  and  marketing  COLT  PLANTS 
in  constantly  increasing  numbers. 

Tie  reputation  b^lt  by  ^1.  of  these  plants  now  serving  thousands  of 

district  is  our  biggest  asset;  a  reputation  for  depend¬ 
able,  efficient  service  (without  repair  expense). 

Go^  light  and  gas  cooking  fuel  are  two  conveniencea 
which  eveiy  city  home  has  found  indispensable. 

OZT 


TffADt 


Carbide  Lighting  and  Cooking  Plant 

has  made  both  conveniences  easily  available  and  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  country  home: 

illustrated  advertising  literature  —  and. 
if  you  tinsh^  o  frcB  esitmate  of  cost  tell  t4S  how  tnony  grooms  you  hat^a 
$nyour  house  ond  the  number  of  lights  ^ou  would  want  in  your  betms^ 

J«  B.  Colt  Company,  42nd  Street  Building 

NEW  YORK  CITY  ^ 


RETAIUER8’  35c  QUALITY 

COFFEE 

From  Wholesaler  Direct,  fresh  off  the  Roaster 

$1.25 


S  POUNDS  FOR 
Bean  or  Ground 


DELIVERED  FREE  WITHIN  300  MILES 
10  lbs.  DELIVERED  FREE  1000  MILES 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded  * 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO..  233-239  Washington  St.,  New  York 

ESTABLISHED  77  YEARS 


Elite  Burning  Oil 

_ _ In  Iron  Barrels 

A  perfect  burning  oil  made  from 
Pure  Pennsylvania  Crude.  :  : 

30  Year*  on  the  Market 
Write  tor  Particulars  and  Prices 
DERRICK  OIL  CO.,  •  Titusville,  Penn. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal, "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


out  of  your 

OLD'  BAGS- 

Aou  will  be  surprised  how  much  money  we  will 
pay  you  for  your  old  bag's,  torn  or  sound, — any 
quantity.  Don't  let  them  lie  arouad  and  rot  when 
you  can  turn  them  Into  money. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

and  we  mail  check  as  soon  as  shipment  is  received. 
Tiike  advantagfe  of  present  high  prices — write  today 
for  price-list  and  shipping  instructions.  Largest 
direct  buyers  of  bags  in  the  world.  References  — 
Citizens  Ihiiik  of  Buffalo,  Dun  or  Bradstreot. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO. 

396  Howard  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


IF  you  want  books  on  farming  of 
any  kind  write  us  and  we 
will  quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


shiny  and  soft,  was  soon  for  $2.97 ;  from 
this  prices  go  up  to  about  $0,  in  a  variety 
of  colors  and  shapes. 

Black  velvet  bags,  some  plain,  some  em¬ 
broidered  with  silk,  steel  or  colored  beads, 
cost  from  about  $2.50  up;  most  of  them 
have  frames  instead  of  drawstrings. 
Fancy  bags  were  never  more  in  vogue 
than  now ;  nothing  is  too  quaint  or  un¬ 
usual  to  be  in  style.  The  big  cretonne 
knitting  bags  that  everyone  has  been  car¬ 
rying  all  Summer  have  sheltered  a  good 
many  oddments  besides  war  knitting,  and 
some  of  the  stores  are  now  offering  large 
silk  or  brocade  bags  of  the  same  style 
and  amplitude  as  the  knitting  bags,  with 
pockets  and  fittings,  which  are  to  be 
used  as  shopping  bags. 

Bibles  and  Testaments  hound  in  khaki 
for  soldiers’  use  are  seen  in  a  variety  of 
styles.  One  Bible  is  in  a  case  that  snaps 
like  a  pocketbook,  with  the  flag  em¬ 
blazoned  on  the  outer  flap ;  it  costs  $1.44. 
The  New  Testament  in  khaki  with  a  flag 


Bring  a  Great  Stove  Factory 
Direct  to  Your  Door 


'T'hat’s  practically  what  you  do  in  getting  this  new  big 
^  Kalamazoo  catalog.  You  get  a  picture  exhibit  of  the  highestqual- 
ity  stoves,  ranges,  furnaces  and  kitchen  kabinets  ever  made— all 
Quoted  at  money-saving  “direct-to-you”  wholesale  prices. 

e  Tofla  V  learn  why  Kalamazoo  customers  In  nearly 

j.  ^  eyerycounty  in  the  United  States  saved  money 

and  are  boostingr  for  Kalamazoo  Quality,  Learn  how  you  can  heat 
your  home  at  lowest  cost  this  winter.  See  how  easily  you  can  own 
and  enjoy  the  comforts  of  a  Kalamazoo  Pipeless  Furnace— heat  your 
entire  home  through  one  register.  Easy  to  install.  Burns  any  fueL 
Cash  creasy  p^ments;  30  days’  trial.  Quick  shipment;  no  waiting. 
We  pay  tne  freight  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Write  today, 
A*k  for  Catalog  No,  114 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,  Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 

- —  We  manufacture  Stoves,  Rangres, 

Gas  Ranges,  Furnaces,  Kitchen 
Kabinets  ana  Tables. 


A  Kaianva.z^ 

Direct  to  'Vbu " 
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on  the  cover  costs  44  cents,  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  red  letter  Testament  is  28  cents.  A 
h.vinn  book  containing  the  words  of  the 
most  stirring  of  favorite  hymns  is  only 
nine  cents.  The  smallest  Bible  is  one 
bound  in  black  leather,  just  a  little  over 
an  inch  square.;  in  a  little  pocket  at  one 
end  is  a  magnifying  glass  with  which  to 
read  it.  It  costs  complete  ,$1.81. 

A  very  smart  blouse  of  blue  satin  and 
Georgette  crepe  was  trimmed  with  in¬ 
numerable  tiny  blue  satin  buttons  fast¬ 
ened  with  red  jmrn  loops;  price  ,815. 


Buying  Linens 

I  wonder  how  many  farm  w'omen  have 
more  than  a  general  idea  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  textiles,  and  how  to  know 
when  they  ai'e  adulterated?  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  knowledge  is  most  import¬ 
ant.  as  each  year  finds  our  hai-d-earned 
dollars  decidedly  diminished  in  purchas¬ 
ing  power,  and  if  we  have  an  inferior  ar¬ 
ticle  imposed  on  us  by  unscrupulous  deal¬ 
ers,  our  dollar’s  worth  has  still  further 
dwindled. 

Beautiful  linen  is  one  article  in  which 
every  normal  housekeeper  delights,  and 
one  which  is  indispensable  in  one  form 


or  other  in  every  home.  Flax  is  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  scarce,  with  a  consequent 
increase  in  the,  price  of  linen,  which,  of 
course,  offers  great  inducement  for  the 
dishonest  manufacturer  to  adulterate  with 
the  cheaper  cotton  fiber. 

There  is  mercerized  table  linen,  made 
entirely  of  cotton,  which  when  new  can 
be  told  from  linen  only  by  the  experi¬ 
enced.  For  those  who  cannot  afford  linen 
this  material  is  a  fairl.v  good  substitute, 
and  if  .sold  for  what  it  really  is  there  can 
be  no  ob.iection  to  it.  However,  it  is 
most  unfair  to  the  buyer  to  sell  it  for 
linen.  When  you  are  buying  linens  by 
the  yard,  a  satisfactory  test  is  to  take 
a  small  sample  and  boil  in  clear  water 
to  remove  any  sizing  that  may  be  in  it, 
then  steep  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
for  two  minutes.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  if  there  has  been  any  cotton  in  the 
material  it  will  have  been  dissolved  while 
the  linen  will  remain  unchanged. 

The  terms  “double”  and  “single”  dam¬ 
ask,  sometimes  confuse  the  mail-order 
buyer,  and  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
in  the  double  damask  the  pattern  is 
finished  equally  well  on  both  sides,  while 
the  single  damask  has  the  pattern  fin¬ 
ished  more  perfectly  on  the  right  than  on 
the  reverse  side  of  the  fabric  The  double 
damask  is  also  a  heavier  material  than 
is  the  single.  It  is  readily  seen  that  while 
the  former  is  more  expensive  it  will 
wear  much  better  and  give  more  satis¬ 
factory  sendee.  Pattern  table  cloths  have 
the  border  at  the  ends  as  well  as  the 
sides  of  the  cloth,  while  the  table  linen 
which  is  sold  by  the  yard  has  the  pattern 
on  the  sides  only.  This  is  not  so  ex¬ 
pensive  as  the  pattern  cloth,  and  offers 
better  opportunities  for  testing  the  sam¬ 
ple.  It  is  the  same  with  toweling,  if 
towels  are  bought  by  the  yard  and  then 
hemmed  or  finished  with  a  crocheted 
edge,  they  are  less  expeyisive  than  the 


same  grade  of  readymade  towel,  and 
you  are  in  a  position  to  test  the  .sample. 

“White”  sales  should  be  avoided  by 
the  inexperienced  unless  you  are  sure  of 
your  dealer.  Often  cheap  linen  .sold  at 
these  sales  is  “cheap”  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  except  in  the  sense  in  which  it 
is  thought  to  be  by  the  piirchaser.  There 
is  some  linen  sold  at  gi-eatly  reduced 
prices,  because  they  are  patterns  which 
the  manufacturer  has  discontinued.  Manu¬ 
facturers  are  constantly  changing  their 
patterns,  and  it  really  makes  little  differ¬ 
ence  to  the  housekeeper  if  her  linen  has 
a  last  year’s  pattern  or  one  which  will  be 
manufactured  for  another  year.  If  the 
quality  is  good  and  the  pattern  reasonably 
conservative  it  is  real  economy  to  buy 
linens  of  this  kind,  and  they  will  prove 
entirely  sati.sfactory. 

iins.  CIIART.KS  JOIIN.STON. 


Three  Favorite  Pickles 
Dill  Pickles. — Wash  and  dry  cucum¬ 
bers  of  small  uniform  size.  Pack  in  jars, 
sprinkling  with  dill  seed  and  one  teaspoon 
of  pepper  to  two  quarts  of  cucumbers. 
Cover  with  brine  made  with  a  quarter 


cup  of  salt,  three  cups  cold  water,  quarter 
teaspoon  cream  of  tartar.  Add  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  vinegar  and  more  water  to  fill 
jars  if  necessary.  Seal.  Fermentation 
will  occur  as  described  on  page  900. 

Mixed  Pickles. — One  quart  small  cu-i 
cumbers,  two  cauliflowers,  four  red  pep¬ 
pers  sliced,  one  quart  small  onions.  Soak 
in  water  with  one  cup  of  salt  over  night 
and  drain.  Heat  2%  quarts  of  vinegar 
with  four  cups  of  sugar  and  two  ounces 
of  w’hite.  mustard  seed,  and  pour  on  pickle 
while  hot.  Cool  15  minutes  before  can¬ 
ning. 

Mustard  Pickle. — One  quart  each  of 
cauliflower,  small  onions,  tiny  cucumbers, 
and  green  tomatoes,  three  green  peppers. 
Slice  tomatoes  and  allow  all  to  stand  over 
night  in  brine  poured  on  boiling  hot. 
Drain  and  cover  with  mixture  made  as 
follows:  Six  tablespoons  of  ground  mus¬ 
tard,  one  cup  of  sugar,  1%  cups  of  flour, 
one  tablespoon  of  turmeric,  add  three 
quarts  of  boiling  vinegar.  Cook  until 
thickened  and  pour  over  pickles  while 
hot.  MRS.  II.  B. 


Oriental  Jelly 

Among  my  jelly  recipes  I  have  one 
which  I  have  not  tested,  which  is  called 
“Oriental  jelly.”  Add  two  sprigs  of  lemon 
verbena  and  two  rose  geranium  leaves 
to  two  quarts  of  crab  apple  juice.  Boil 
15  minutes,  then  add  the  usual  amount 
of  sugar  and  finish  boiling.  Ilemovt'  leaves 
from  jelly  and  pour  into  jelly  glasses.  B. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  not  tried'  the  lemon 
verbena,  but  always  use  rose  geranium 
leaves,  two  large  or  four  small  leaves  to 
the  quart  of  juice.  Apple  jelly,  made  from 
Pall  Pippins,  is  delicious  with  this  flavor¬ 
ing.  We  also  like  crabapple  jelly  with 
six  whole  cloves  added  to  each  quart  of 
juice,  and  removed  after  boiling.  This 
gives  a  flavor  rather  suggestive  of  guava 
jelly. 


You  may  devote  your 
whole  cellar  to  the  storage 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  this  winter 
if  you  have  a  Caloric  Pipeless  Fur¬ 
nace.  They  will  keep  perfectly,  for  this 
furnace  heats  your  house,  and  not  your 
cellar,  because  all  the  heat  goes  up  into  your 
living  rooms.  Our  triple  casing  keeps  the  cellar 
cool.  Your  home  will  be  warm  no  matter  what  the 
weather,  its  air  pure  and  clean  and  your  fuel  bills 
will  be  less.  That’s  an  absolute  guarantee)  that 
goes  with  the 


PIPELE^ 


furnace 


The  Original  Patented  Pipeless  F urnace 

Think  of  this — no  long  pipes  to  waste  heat ;  no 
holes  to  cut  in  your  walls  for  them ;  no  big  bills  for 
registers  and  warm  air  ducts ;  no  carrying  coal  to 
three  or  four  stoves;  no  dirt  and  ashes — ^just  com¬ 
plete  comfort  in  every  corner  of  your  home. 

And  all  this  for  a  surprisingly  low  cost.  It 
solves  the  question  in  your  home,  for  it  can  be  ap^ 
plied  to  an  old  house  as  well  as  a  new. 

Our  engineers  will  tell  you  truthfully  whether 
your  house  is  adapted  for  pipeless  heating.  If 
they  say  it  is,  we  guarantee  that  you  will  be  warm 
and  comfortable  and  also 

Save  Your  Fuel 

i — at  least  35%,  perhaps  more — ^in  the  differ¬ 
ence  compared  to  any  other  heating  system. 

That’s  a  big  promise.  Let  the  Caloric 
dealer  prove  it  to  you.  We’ve  put  the  reasons 
in  a  book  that  is  revolutionizing  house  heat¬ 
ing.  We  call  it  “Progress,”  because  it  tells  of 
the  new  and  better  way.  Then  over  a  thou¬ 
sand  of  our  delighted  customers  have  written 
another  book  that  conclusively  proves  all  we 
claim  for  the  Caloric  Pipeless  Furnace.  They 
will  interest  you  greatly.  Send  a  postcard  for 
them  both. 

The  Monitor  Stove  &  Range  Co. 


4928  Gest  St, 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 


. . . . . 

BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 


i  Animal  Breeeding,  Sha'w .  1.50 

I  Broeding  Farm  Animals.  Marshall....  1.50 
I  Principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport. . . .  2.50 

I  Study  of  Breeds,  Sha'w .  1.50 

I  Cheese  Making,  Decker .  1.75 


Business  of  Dairying,  Lane .  1.25 

Butter  and  Butter  Making,  Publow. .  .50 

Clean  Milk,  Winslow .  3.25 

Dairy  Bacteriology,  Conn .  1.25 

Dairy  Chemistry,  Sny<i«r. .  1.00 
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HORSES 


Adirondack  Chieftain 

7390-THOROUGHBRED 
KENTUCKY  SADDLE  STALLION 

For  Sale  at  ALCROFT  FARM 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1  FAYETTEVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Live  Slock  and  Dairy 


FOR  SAL  E 

Three  Percheron  Horses 

registered  In  P.  S.  9.  B.  One  pair  Bix-year-old  mares  j 
weight.  1,700  each.  Sure  breeders.  One  two-year-old  filly- 
a  prize  winner  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair  last  year.  Ohe  Stallion 
three  years  old,  a  Son  of  the  $.'>0,000  Carnot.  Won  first 
prize  last  year  for  the  best  two-year-old  in  N.  Y.  State 
Also  first  at  Middletown,  N.  Y.  These  horses  are  all  sound 
and  right  in  every  way  and  can  win  in  any  show  ring. 
ARDMORE  FARM,  Glen  Spey,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.Y, 

FOR  SALF  AT  FARMER’S  PRICES 

Two  Very  Choice Reg^istered  Percheron  Stud  Colts 

foaled  May  18th  andillst,  1917.  Write  for  particulars. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  TARBELL  FARMS.  Smilhville  Flits,  N  T. 

For  Sale-Pure-Bred,  Black  Percheron  STALLION 

age,  6  years;  sound  and  a  good  breeder.  Price,  right 
O.  V.  REAMS,  Kox  !}64,  Eau  Claire,  Mich) 

SHETLAND  PONIES 

200  head  to  select  from.  Special  prices  on  colts  for 
Angus*  and  September.  Write  Dept.  L, 

The  “Shadyside”  Farms,  North  Kenton,  Oliio 

A  Bay  Stallion  Shetland  Pony  For  Sale 

Fifteen  monthfi  old;  good  size  and  style.  Also  a 
pure  br^  Irish  Dexter  Bull  calf,  four  months  old. 
ROBERT  R.  STREET,  .  Falconer,  N.  Y. 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 


For  Sale-HOUND  PUPPIES 

Fox  and  Bloodhound  crossed.  Will  make  excellent 
hunters.  Females,  $2  to  $4. 

ROBERT  W.  SOHALLENBERG,  Westernvilte,  N,  Y, 

Airedales  for  Sale  Also  onenine-montlis-^ld 

FRANK  MEAD 


female.  Pedigreed  stock. 


ligr _ 

Amenia,  New  York 


AIRFHAT  young  stock;  spayed  bitches  and 
breeders;  Irish  bitch  and  puppies; 
fuiest  breeding.  Allstone,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

Black,  White  and  Tan  Shepherd  Pups  wiftritrspay 

them.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  W.W.Ntrtan.Sa.HammtRil.N.T. 

rnllip  Pnn«  AND  GUINEA  PIGs! 

Lome  raps  kelson  bros,,  gkovk  City,  pa, 

EXTERMINATE 
YOUR  RATS. 
Write  for  catalogue;  it’s  free. 

C.  H.  KEEFER  &  CO,  Ctreenwicb,  Ohio 

2  AAA  Cai>ha4»  Either  color;  small.  Mated 
■  vVU  ICl  I  tala  pairs  or  dozen  lots.  Pamph* 

— ' -  let  and  price  list  free. 

LEVI  FARNSJYORTH,  New  London,  Ohio 

Either  color;  any  size. 
Mated  Pairs  or  dozen 
Iota.  Catalogue  free.  JNO.  F.  MURRAY,  New  London,  0. 

Jperrets For  Sale~"' ’ 


Angora  Kittens. 


Also  Fox  Terriers  and 
C.  JEWELL,  Spencer,  O. 


SHEEP 


Tl  INI<?  R  AM<?  CHOICE  LOT.  STRONG 
1  OROSS  BREEDERS 

The  leading  breed  for  hot  house  lambs.  Write  for 
literature  and  prices  to  J.  N.  McPherson,  Scottsville.N.Y. 

Shropshlreand  Southdown  Rams  itj.  aVrealonaTie 

prices.  L.  M.  Colbert  &  Sons,  East  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

FAIRHObllR  H.4I1IP8HIKE  RAllIS  for  sale.  Exceptionally 
flue  individuals.  Earl  I>.  Brown,  R.  8,  lllon,  N.Y, 

For  SaLE—Reg.  llumpelilre  Rreediiig  Eweeand  Jtam 
Laiuba.  Best  stock.  C-  BRUN0A6E,  Salnkurj  Mills,  Niw  Tor* 

SAf  F* — Registered  Hampshire  and 
Oxford  Rams.  Moderate 
prices.  E.  J.  COLBERT,  East  Chatham,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-Reg.  Hampshire  Yearling  Lmb  ^ims,?we 

lambs  and  few  ewes.  HASLETT  BROS.,  Seneca,  N.  Y. 


Things  that  are  Not  Commonly  Known 
about  Horses 

Part  IT. 

Look  closely  into  the  wide-open  pupil 
of  the  eye  and  possibly  some  rounded 
masses  of  black  substance  will  be  seen. 
These  are  “soot  balls”  or  “nigra  cor¬ 
puscles,”  banging  from  the  back  of  the 
iris  and  composed  of  excessive  black 
pigment  (uvea)  lining  the  posterior 
chamber  of  the  eye.  Tliey  rarely  inter¬ 
fere  with  sight,  but  must  be  considered 
objectionable. 

In  the  inner  corner  (canthus)  of  each 
eye  will  be  seen  the  “third  eyelid,” 
“handkerchief,”  or  “haw,”  technically 
termed  the  memhrana  nictitans.  It  is  a 
rosy  pink  membrane  and  may  be  exposed 
so  that  it  partially  covers  the  eye,  by 
compressing  the  eyeball  by  pressing  in¬ 
ward  and  forward  with  the  index  finger 
on  the  upper  eyelid  and  the  thumb  up¬ 
on  the  lower  one.  The  veterinarian  does 
this  to  note  the  appearance  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  as  that  is  an  indication  of  its 
condition  throughout  the  body.  It  becomes 
dark  red  or  “injected”  in  fever,  yellow 
if  the  liver  is  deranged,  or  shows  other 
changes,  the  meaning  of  which  the  expert 
is  able  to  interpret.  This  membrane  is 
used  by  the  horse  to  clear  foreign  objects 
from  the  eye  and  at  other  times  is  prac¬ 
tically  out  of  sight.  Remember  that  if  a 
horse  is  afflicted  with  tetanus  {lockjaw), 
the  ‘memhrana  nictitans  protrudes  and 
partially  covers  the  eyeball,  especially 
iohen  the  head  suddenly  is  raised.  In 
years  gone  by  quacks  called  the  protrud¬ 
ing  membranes  “the  hooks,”  considered 
them  evidences  of  disease  and  cut  them 
out,  a  cruel,  useless  operation  adding  to 
the  suffering  of  the  horse. 

.lust  about  the  true  nostril  which  is 
lined  with  pink  mucous  membrane  W'ill  be 
found  the  “false  nostril,”  a  pouch  of  fine, 
thin,  pliant  skin  into  which  the  thumb 
may  be  thrust.  The  student  should  locate 
the  false  nostrils  in  this  way,  and  in  doing 
so  w’ill  have  acquired  knowledge  possessed 
by  few  farmers  and  horsemen. 

Looking  at  the  teeth,  understand  that 
the  “wolf  teeth,”  so  >nuch  spoken  of  by 
horsemen,  are  little,  plain,  short-rooted 
teeth  sometimes  found  one  on  each  side, 
just  in  front  of  the  fir.st  grinding  tooth 
(premolar)  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  wolf 
tooth  is  merely  a  vestige  of  thei  seventh 
grinder,  or  anterior  premolar  of  the 
prehistoric  horse.  They  have  no  influence 
whatever  upon  the  eyes,  coniinou  er¬ 
roneous  belief  to  the  contrary,  and, 
therefore,  are  not  the  cause  of  “moon 
blindness”  (periodic  ophthalmia),  and 
need  not  he  removed.  Often  they  are 
shed”  by  the  time  a  horse  is  eight  or  10 
years  old.  It  is  well,  however,  to  remove 
them,  if  they  interfere  with  the  bit  of 


of  horn  like  that  of  the  frog,  and  it  does 
not  bleed  when  cut.  The  chestnut  has 
no  known  function,  hut  in  some  long  pas- 
terned  running  horses  the  ergots  possibly 
protect  the  fetlocks,  if  they  happen  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  ground.  Any¬ 
how,  they  have  been  found  bleeding  after 
the  horse  has  run  a  hard  race.  The  ergot 
takes  its  name  from  its  likeness  in  shape 
to  the  purple-black  fungus  -spur  of  ergot 
of  rye  (claviceps  purpurea). 

A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  M.  D.  C. 


Adopting  Western  Feeding  Methods 

It  used  to  be  said  that  the  West  must 
learn  intensive  methods  of  farming  from 
the  East.  Those  who  talked  that  way 
seemed  to  think  the  East  had  little  to 
learn  from  the  West.  The  fact  is  that 
many  Western  methods,  formerly  called 
wasteful,  are  now  being  taken  up  by 
Eastern  farmers.  These  farmers  find 
themselves  driven  to  it  by  the  high  cost 
of  labor.  Many  of  these  things  are  along 
the  line  of  saving  labor  ‘by  making  the 
live  stock  wait  on  themselves. 

For  example,  most  Eastern  farmers  felt 
that  hogs  must  be  kept  in  close  pens  with 
all  their  food  laborously  carried  to  them. 
No  one  can  teU  how  much  time  has  been 
lost  through  this  w’asted  labor.  The  West 
lias  taught  us  that  the  hog  is  a  grazing 
animal — -as  capable  of  helping  himself  in 
a  pasture  or  clover  field  as  a  steer  or  a 
sheep.  Then  came  the  plan  of  self-feed¬ 
ing,  which  means  trusting  the  hog  with 
an  unlimited  supply  of  food  ever  before 
him  so  that  he  can  help  himself.  That 
works  well,  and  the  hog  proves  that  he 
can  be  trusted  with  his  food,  and  that  he 
does  not  need  it  to  have  it  laboriously 
mixed  with  a  slop  or  soup. 

When  the  plan  of  “hogging  down”  coi’n 
fields  was  first  talked  about  it  was  voted 
a  shiftless  and  lazy-man's  method.  When 
the  corn  was  ripe  the  hogs  Avere  turned 
right  in  to  help  themselves.  They  smashed 
down  the  stalks,  chewed  up  the  corn  and 
then  chew’ed  up  the  stalk  itself — or  most 
of  it.  At  the  eud  of  the  season  there 
was  nothing  left  in  the  field  except  the 
butts  of  the  stalks,  while  the  hogs  walked 
off  to  market  with  the  corn  packed  firmly 
on  their  hones.  Tliey  did  a  cleaner  job 
of  busking  than  any  hired  man,  charged 
no  wages  and  got  off  the  earth  before 
Winter.  No  prejudice  can  long  endure 
against  utility,  and  the  hog  proved  his 
value  as  a  corn  busker.  Now  this  plan 
will  be,  followed  on  hundreds  of  Eastern 
farms  where  labor  is  scarce.  It  will  be 
one  way  of  meeting  t!ie  draft. 

Now  comes  another  Western  plan 
which  has  long  been  called  “wasteful” : 


Farm  Sanitation 

Will  Increase  Your  Profits 
by  Keeping  Live  Stock 
and  Poultry  Healthy. 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

Easy  to  Use.  Efficient.  Cconomica;. 
Kills  Sheep  Ticks,  Lice,  Mfe  end  Fleas. 
Helps  Heal  Cuts,  Serstches  and 
Skin  Diseases. 

Prevents  Hog  Ctiolera. 

Experiments  on  Ore  boea  prove  that 
a  dilution  of  No.  1  will 

kill  virulent  Hog:  Chelem  Virus  in  6 
minutes  by  contact. 

We  Will  Send  Free  Beolciets  on 

The  treatment  of  Bumge,  eczema  or 
pitch  mange,  artliritiAaoceJDOuth,  etc. ; 

How  to  build  a  bog  wsBow  which 
will  keep  bogs  clean  and  bealthy ; 

How  to  keep  yotir  hogs  free  from 
insect  parasites  and  dbwtse. 

WRITE  FOR  VHEM. 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1  in  OflglBal  Packages. 

FOB  SALS  BY  AU,  DBUdOISTS. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Department  AnlimliiJsstry. 
DETROIT.  •  •  MICH. 


E 
•  Y. 


Shropshire  YEARLING  RAMS^  b^coyert,  udijM 

FINE  WOOL  YEARLING 
AN  D  OLDER 

Sliropshireram  Lambs  andYearlings.  Atreasonable 
prices.  L.  M.  ADAMS,  Locust  Hill  Farm,  Eagle  Bridge,  N.Y. 


RAMS 


ForSale- 


REGISTERED 

YEARLING 


ShropshireRams 


GOATS 


Milch  Goafs  high-grade  1  oggenbur* buck  kids. 
XT  J  .  Lowmiced  owing  to  flaws  in  marking. 
No  does  for  sale.  £.  N.  Barrett,  Amherst,  Va. 

Pair  Angora  Goafs-;ir,rS«?ri: 

Beds  or  offers,  FRANK  KNOWLES.  Little  Hocking.  Ohio 


niialifv  I  the  overhead  cheek 

yuailiy  and  fjelalne  KEG.  RAMS  FOR  SALE  1  uvtrneaa  cnecK. 

Co  Oe PATTKiPGEy  Box  46yBto  3,  Perry,  |  Ijampas  Of  ^‘laiupers/’  tho  name  given 

to  .a  swelling  of  the  hard  palate  causing 
it  to  project  below  the  level  of  the  upper 
incisor  teeth  is  not  a  disease,  need  not 
cause  alarm,  should  not  be  cut  or  burned, 
and  readily  isi  remedied  by  attention  to 
the  teeth,  giving  treatment  for  indiges¬ 
tion  or  worms,  allowing  a  colt  to  eat  old 
Ewes  .all  «gM.  Shipped  ^  approval.  Pncos  right.  I  hard  ear  corn,  and  rubbing  the  swelling 

twice  daily  with  a  block  of  alum. 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  mention 
many  other  items  of  interest,  hut  before 
closing  attention  should  be  directed  to 
the  fact  that  the  horse  lias  four  chestnuts 
and  four  erf/ols.  These  are  horn  callosi¬ 
ties  of  the  skin,  a  chestnut  being  found 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  forearm  well 
above  the  knee  of  each  fore  leg  and  upon 
the  lower,  inner  rear  aspect  of  each  hock 
joint.  The  ergot  is  a  horny  spur  found 
projecting  from  the  rear  of  each  fetlock 
and  covered  by  the  long  hair  or  footlock 
of  the  joint.  Chestnuts  are  by  some  re¬ 
garded  as  vestiges  of  the  thumb  nails  or 
big  toe  nails  of  the  feet  of  the  prehistoric 
five-toed  horse,  or  as  vestigial  footpads, 
and  by  others  as  vestigial  scent  glands  or 
“castors.”  Chestnuts  are  missing  from 
the  hind  legs  of  the  zebra,  ass,  and  some 
mules  (hybrids).  In  coarse  horses  they 
are  very  large.  In  some  horses  of  fine 
quality  and  breed  the  ergots  are  missing. 
These  callosities  safely  may  be  trimmed 
with  a  sharp  knife.  They  are  formed 


SWIS^  Fresh  Milkers. 

Sharpies,  Centre  Square.  Pa 
Grade  Bucks,  *10;  -  Pure  Bucks,  «30 


jE  have  books  on 
all  subjects  of 
farming  by  rec¬ 
ognized  authorities. 
Write  us  and  we  will 
quote  you  prices  /. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


“The  New  Jersey  ^tate  Agricultural 
College  advises  that  where  the  ainont  of 
livestock  is  not  sufiicient  to  consume  all 
the  fodder  and  where  the  land  is  in  need 
of  humus  and  potash,  the  stalks  had  much 
better  be  left  on  the  ground  and  plowed 
under  in  the  Spring  or  disked  down  for 
a  Fall-sown  cover  crop  of  rye.  The  corn 
will  cure  as  well  or  better  on  the  stand¬ 
ing  stalks  and.  can  be  husked  out  any 
time  dui-ing  the  Fall  months.  It  may  be 
thrown  into  a  wagon  driven  through  the 
field  by  the  buskers,  as  is  generally  done 
in  the.  West,  thus  reducing  hand  labor  to 
a  niuimum. 

This  would  not  pay  on  dairy  farms, 
or  where  much  stock  is  kept,  hut  on 
hundreds  of  fruit  or  general-purpose 
farms  this  plan  is  sensible.  It  will  save 
labor  and  give  more  to  the  soil.  When 
these  stalks  are  hauled  away  from  the 
field,  fed  out,  and  then  the  manure 
hauled  back  there  will  surely  be  some  loss 
of  plant  food.  Under  the  plan  here  sug¬ 
gested  all  the  plant-food  value  in  the 
stalks  will  be  saved.  It  will  seem  like 
a  radical  plan  to  most  Easteim  farmers, 
but  these  are  radical  times  and  we  must 
meet  the  new  conditions. 


‘Good  to  the  Ccwt  Drop” 


CALVES  relish  ftnd  thrive  upon 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal,  tha  milk  sub¬ 
stitute.  They  increase  in Uize  and  weight 
rapidly:  are  healthy  and  Vigorous,  no  indiges¬ 
tion— no  scouring. 

Blatchford's 
Calf  Meal 

should  be  used  to  push  the  calfforwardto  a  grain  diet, 
is  moreassentiaTi 


This  important  move  i 


now  than  e\’er. 
‘How  to  Raise 
ihe  Largest 

c  „  ....  Jalves  at  the 

oinRliest  Cost.  If  you  raiM  scy^BUvcs  write  for 
the  booklet.  It  is  mailed  without  cost. 

Blatchlord  Calf  Meal  Factory.  Papt.  M.  Waukegan,  III. 


Write  for  Booklet  « 

:: — : :: — r c 


Why 
Unicorn 
Is  Best 

Unicorn  contains  only  ingredients 
recommended  by  Cornell  College  and 
nothing  else.  The  present  Cornell 
Ration  is  calculated  to  test  74.9  lbs. 
total  nutrients. 

Unicorn  officially  teste 82.3  lbs.  and 
80  contains  10%  more  food,  showing 
we  give  good  measure  and  save  you 
10%  on  the  cost  of  feed.  There  is  uo 
other  feed  made  that  teste  so  high. 

Why  not  use  the  best— Write  for  free 
Cow  Testers’  Manual.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  write  us. 

Chapin  &  Co.,  R-19,  Chicago,  III. 


IMrs.  NewriCHE  (  patronizingly)  : 
“Were  any  of  your  ancestors  men  of  note, 
Mr.  Cynic?”  Mr.  Cynic:  “Yes,  madam, 
I  should  say  so.  One  of  them  was  the 
most  famous  admiral  of  his  day.  and  com¬ 
manded  the  allied  forces  of  the  world.” 
Mrs.  Newriehe  (with  altered  tone  of  deep 
respect)  :  “Is  it  possible?  And  what  was 
his  name?”  Mr.  Cynic — “Noah,  madam.” 
- — Credit  Lost. 


MINERAU’SIf 
HEAVE5?«, 
^COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

$3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  j 
back.  SI  Package  Bufficienti 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  4BI 


atisfaction  or  moue, 
:  ordinary  cases. 

Ive.,  Pittsburg.  P& 


[ 


HTien  you  write  advertisers  mention 
Ihe  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “sauare deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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GUERNSEYS 


Distinguishes 

\^U2Lll  ty  Guernsey  Products 

Thohtehfsflt  Natural  Golden  Yellow  color,  delicloua  Indi¬ 
vidual  flavor,  and  h«gh  content  of  butter  fat-combine  to 
make  Guemaby  milk  In  greatest  demand 
‘  by  discriminating  consumers. 


Write  tor  In¬ 
formation  rola- 
Uvo  tOiGaernsoya 

to 

American 
Guernsey  Cattle 
Club 

Box  R 

-  Peterboro,  N.  H. 

.  1,1  i,m  >  i  tiigm 


The  New  York  State 
Guernsey  Breeders’  Association 

Meets’  at  HARBOR  HILL  for  a 

Guernsey  Field  Day 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  13th 

rosLw  I  is  23  Miles  from  New  York 


Trains. Leai'e  Pennsylvania  Station 
At  f/.M.A.  M.  and  iH.iO  P.  M 

larenc'^  h.  mA^kay 

Owner* 


C.  H.  HECHLER.  Supt. 
Roslyn.  L.  i. 


We  Are  Offering  Lle  Two  Young  Guernsey  Bulls 

of  servicabla^aue.  out  of  high-testing  dams  with 
good  A.  R.  records  b?  A.  R.  sires.  Prices  leason- 
•ble.  Stanflox  Farm,  East  HoUiston,  Mass. 

BeHoAltoOueriiseys  SrrfS  rSf 'S'J.'S 

Register  e.d  reasonable  prices.  M.  H. 
McCallum,  Mgr.  Belle  Alfo  Farm,  Wernersville,  Pa. 

Fine  Bred  Registered  Guernsey  Bull  ber.’jgy^sYso 

C.  B.  FINCH  -  Clover,  Virginia 


nyie  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Producing  Market  Cream 

Kuuuing  it  milk  route,  I  have  to  furnish 
single  cream  ;  44  cents  a  quart.  _  Having 
Jersey  cows  only  my  milk  test  is  about 
5  per  cent.  I  take  10  gallons  milk  to 
separate,  to  get  2%  gallons  of  cream.  I 
often  have  complaints  about  the  cream 
being  too  thin,  and  settling  milk  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bottle.  I  cannot  furnish  a 
heavier  cream  according  to  the  price,  get¬ 
ting  11  cents  a  quart  for  sweet  milk, 
and  11  cents  for  half  a  pint  for  cream. 

Some  of  my  competitors,  keeping  Hol¬ 
stein  cows,  furnish  a  thicker  cream.  How 
is  that  possible?  Maybe  there  is  some 
trick  to  get  a  light  cream  thick.  Is 
there  a  good  book  in  the  market,  that 
gives  all  details  and  special  methods  for 
the  retail  milk  business,  how  to  make 
whip  cream,  etc.?  G.  n.  B. 

Vii’ginia. 

Ten  gallons  of  milk  weigh  86  lbs. ;  5% 
of  86  gives  4.3  lbs.  of  butter  fat;  2.5 
gallons  of  light  cream  weigh  about  21 
lbs.  This  means  that  if  the  2.5  gallons  of 
cream  contain  4.3  lbs.  of  butter  fat  it 
would  test  about  20%.  As  you  say,  this 
is  heavy  enough  for  the  price  you  are 
getting.  By  changing  the  size  of  the 
cream  outlet  in  the  separator  bowl,  cream 
of  any  desired  thickness  may  be  obtained. 

It  is  probable  that  your  competitors  use 
a  richer  cream.  Cream  can  be  made 
thicker  by  the  addition  of  gelatine  or 
sucrate  of  lime,  but  this  practice  is  un¬ 
lawful.  There  are  two  books  that  you 
might  like  to  have,  “Dairy  Technology” 
and  “City  Milk  Supply.”  n.  L.  J. 


Breed  Berkshires— They  Pay 

Economize  on  com.  You  can  produce  market  toppers  chiefly  on  inexpensive  feeds.  Write 
to  these  breeders  for  prices,  etc.  Send  at  once  for  free  book,  “Berkshire  Hogs.  Address 

American  Berkshire  Association  Springfield,  Ill. 


Wawonaissa  Berkshires 

VVe  offer  a  few  choice  Service 


Gilts  from  6  to  10  weeks  old 
Superior  quality  at  reasonable  prices 

Wawonaissa  Farm,  Boonton,  N.  J. 


IZI 


HOLSTEINS 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins 

$15  to  $20 
for  HIGH  GRADE  CALVES 

tither  sex.  Express  paid  in 
ots  of  6.  40  large  high  grade 
And  IS  registered  Holstein 
'cows  due  in  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember.  36  registered  heifers, 
1  to  2  years  old.  40  high  grade 
heifers  and  registered  bulls. 

J.C.  REAGAN.Tully.N.Y. 


Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 
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extra  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked  oow-s. 
~  4.  number  are  recently  fresh  and  others  due  to 
freshen  soon.  They  are  heavy  producers  and  will 
please  you. 

inn  large,  well  bred ’two  and  three  year  old  heifers 
I UU  bred  lo  good  registered  H.  F.  bulls.  All  stock  sold 
with  a  full  guarantees  Special  price  on  car  load  lots. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON  Springdale  Farms.  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Phone  116  or  1476  M 


Butter  Does  Not  Gather 

I  have  a  Jersey  cow  about  five  years 
old  which  I  purchased  about  two  months 
ago.  She  was  vei'y  thin  and  does  not 
gain  much  in  flesh ;  has  good  pasture, 
gives  rich  milk,  hut  when  churned  sepa¬ 
rate  from  other  milk,  butter  will  not  gath¬ 
er  ;  must  dip  it  out  with  skimmer.  What 
is  the  trouble  ?  c.  c.  M. 

West  Virginia. 

If  your  cream  is  of  sufficient  thickness 
and  your  churning  conditions  the  same 
as  enable  you  to  get  butter  from  the  rest 
of  your  cream  without  difficulty,  it  would 
seem  that  the  milk  from  this  cow  was 
abnormal.  M’hen  a  cow  i.s  out  of  condi¬ 
tion  or  has  been  milked  for  a  number  of 
months  it  fi-equently  happens  that  the 
cream  from  the  milk  churns  with  difficul¬ 
ty,  or  not  at  all.  In  all  probability  the 
trouble  will  cease  when,  the  cow  again 
freshens.  H.  F.  J. 


Berkshires  p^ality 

The  boar.  Majestic  Monarch,  229500,  weight 
407  lbs.  at  7  months  of  age,  was  bred  and 
grown  by  us.  V/hen  you  want  the  best  and 
want  them  big,  write  to 

Cu  /^AOTITR  whitguern  farm 
.  H.  U  AK  1 WEST  CHESTER.  P«. 

Berkshires 

Young  pigs  onr  specialty.  Spring  pigs  »ll  sold. 
Customers  well  pleased.  tVo'are  now  booking 
orders  for  September  tarrowed  pigs,  sired  by  the 
two  great  breeding  boars.  1  he  Grandson  s  Duke 
171000  and  Lakeside  Masteiyiece  -1-448.  Regis¬ 
tered  and  delivered  free  of  charge.  For  good 
stock  write  us.  H.  GRIMSHAW,  North  East,  Pa. 


BRANFORD  FARMS 

BERKSHIRES 

20  Young  Sows  bred  to  Extra  Good  Boar*  for 
Fall  farrow.  Average  Weight  around  300  lb«. 
Prices  range  from  $90  to  $200. 

75  Spring  Pigs,  both  sex,  sired  by  Branford 
Rival  Leo,  Branford  Schoolmaster,  etc.  Prices 
$40  and  up. 

Two  Tried  Service  Boars. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEEDONAHRIWAL 

BRANFORD  FARMS 

Groton,  Connecticut 


Superbus’  Lad 

305640— By  Suporbus  out  of  a  daughter  of 
Masterpiece,  .and  a  brother  to  Grand  Leader, 
Champion  Boar  of  the  breed,  We  ofter  a  few 
yearling  daughters  of  splendid  size  and  confor¬ 
mation  at  $100  each. 

CRYSTAL  SPRING  STOCK  FARM 

G.  SMITH  &  SONS,  Props. 

SEELYVILLE,  PA. 

SuccessorQuaKty  Berkshires 

JUST  A  FEW  high  class  1917  spring 
boars  and  gilts  to  offer  at  pre^nt. 
Order  at  once  as  the  demand  for  these 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  GrandChamp- 
ion  boars  is  great.  Write  for  full  details. 

BROOKLANDS  FARMS,  WulpoIe,N.  H. 

Berkshire  Department 


FLINTSTONE  FARM 

DALTON,  MASS.  • 

offers  a,  few  fall  boars  and  some  spring 
sow  pigs,  well  grown,  thrifty  individuals,  • 
farrowed  in  litters  of  8  to  14. 

Large  Berkshires 

at  Highwood; 

Letter  from  R.  Y.  Barkley.  Walkerton.  Va.: 
"  1  acknowledKt  receipt  of  the  two  magnificent 
sows.  IVhen  will  you  ship  the  boar  pigT  VV  e 
have  some  very  choice  young  sows  sate  with 
pig  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Box  IS.Dundee.N.Y , 


March  and  April  BOAR  PIGS 

weighing  from  110  lbs.  to  140  lbs.;  tit  for  service  in 
November,  i.  E.  WAT80.N,  Mapbledale,  Conn. 


nroifOUIDCCFOR  BUEEOfllS,  I)  weeks  old,  pure  bred, 
DCKKCHlInfcO  I)i»  oiieli;  either  sex.  Small  supply. 
CI.OVE1U1ALEFAUM  -  Charlotte,  N.  V. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

4ftn  Fall  cows.  They  are  good  size  and  largo 
I  UU  producers. _  _  _ 

3  7% — Fr'e'strajid  nearby  springers.  Grade  Heifer 
U  calves,  t^^isteretl  heifer  calves  and  Regist¬ 
ered  ball  calvf£  ^Iso  service  bulls  all  ages.  If  you 
want  the  best  we  can  please  you. 

_^WEBSTER  &  W  ADSlJtORJH, 

Phone  14-F-5  Phone  43-F-2  McGraw 


’*f  ■  "  ■  Trr- 

Maple  Lawn  Holsteins 

300  Registered  and  High  Grade  Holsteins.  M 
Holstein  heifers,  1  week  to  1  year  of  age.  A.  K. 
O.  cows  and  heifers  in  calf  to  Ormsby  Jane 
King,  at  reasonable  prices. 

C.  NY.  ELLIS.  Jr. 

Maple  Lawn  Farng  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


“How  much  does  your  new  baby 
weigh?”  “We  don’t  know,  but  probably 
about  10  pounds — he  registered  16  on  the 
butcher’s  scales.”— Buffalo  Express. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


CHOICE  PUREBRED 
AYRSHIRE  COWS  sale 

Pric®  reasonable.  A.  W.  Edwards  &  Son,  Rexvilic,  M.  Y. 


CLOSING-OUT  SALE  5  For  Sale-Pure  Bred  Airedales 

■  I  I „  a*  is  a  i.  A  TV)  si  All  at  $8  each. 


•  Milking  Shortkorn  Catdej 
I  PerckerouandBelgianHorses  j 

I  Mr  Coal  Bualneaa  is  demandlnKfmyl.ntire  att.ntlon.  R 

m  ^  me  lain  enu  _  Klttannlng,  Pa.  ■ 


Stevens’  Farm 
HOLSTEINS 

%  Holstein  heifer  calves,  $16 
and  $20  each,  two  calves  and 
registered  bull  calf  for  $60. 
Registered  heifor  and  bull 
calves  ail  ages. 

All  from  highproductng  dam9 

PAUL  H.  STEVENS.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


A  Flat  Pocket-book 

Cuts  no  ice  as  our  prices  are  low.  Male  calves  half 
value.  Cows,  yearling  heifers  and  hei^r  calves 
that  can’t  be  beat  for  quality  and  price.  Herd  sires 
lire  top  notchers.  Wo  guaraotoe  satisfaction.  13J- 
aero  alfalfa  farm  for  sale. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  H.  Rivenburgh,R.  1.  Stockbridge.  New  York 


WE  OFFER  SMALL  CARLOAD 

High  Grade  Holstein  Heifers 

TRANQUILLITY  FARM 

Allamuchy,  N.  J.  Arthur  Danks,  Mgr. 


F*0  R  S  A  L  E  ^ 

32  Grade  Holsteins 

My  own  raisii\g;  3-4-5  yoari  old;  t 

breed;  not  registered;  nicely  marked;  23  fresh  ana 
near  by;  9  due  December  and  January,  iney  wui 
produce  $4,000  worth  of  milk  by  June. 

John  Ii.  Wright,  Hopewell  Junction.  N.Y. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  Write  for 

special  offer,  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenanoo.N.Y 


I  O.  N.  WILSON 


ISliSHROPSHlRE  RAM  LAMBS 

$20  to  $30  eiicli.  Win.  W.  Ketch,  Cohocton,  N.Y. 

Reg.  ShropshireRam  Lambs  "sUVeSI  BRiS..  Wil„n,  R.  T. 


SWINE 


IIZe  grade  O.  I.  C.  PIGS 

20  sil  weeks  old  $6.00  10  four  weeks  old  $5 .OO 

Express  paid  on  w  iv  v 

W.  B.  AITKKN,  ;;  ROCKDALE,  N.  Y. 

WJROCSI  Pedigreed!  Guaranteed! 

Weanling  pigs  ready  about  Nov.  1st.  Ordeis  booked. 
TWO  BOAR.S  SIX  MONTHS  OLD.  GOOD  ONKS,  *50. 
Kinderiiaok  Duroc  Jersey  Asiociation.  KinderhooK.  n.  i. 


HOLSTEINS 


] 


C 


SWINE 
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THREE  YEAR  OLD 


B.  li.  Foote 


Hobart,  N.  Y. 


M  ww  •  .  •  n  If  Three  to  12  mo.  old^the  bast  blood  of 

Reg.  Holstein  Bulls  thebre^d-A.  B.  O.  and  sarni-omcial 

backinir.  Sira's  8  dams  •voraara  18,000  lbs.  p£  mlU— abova  4  par 
cant;  Gat  a  buU  from  a  family  of  bfe  producars  and  Increasa  your 
profits.  Write  for  pediRraes  and  prices,  Hava  a  pair  for  SISO. 

IRA  S.  JARVIS,  Riverside  Fruit  end  Stock  Fsrait.  Hertwiek  Seminery,  R.T. 


ForSale-rAi''«TI2HighGrad8Hol8tein3 

milkers^ 

some  extra  quality  young  heifers.  Prefer  to  sell  ^1 
to  ono  psrty.  CliBS.  Esporancoj  N« 


High  Grade  HOLSTEIN  ClIJfES  ful^*ioark'edt*ia 


HI6H-BRED  HOLSTEIM  HEIFER  CALVES  FOR  SALE.  Sired  by  "ndy 
Abbekerk  Prince  Jewel,  one  of  the  best  young  bulls  m 
•ervice.  Calves  registered  and  sold  at  Fa^ePs  ^ices. 
GEO.  E.  HOWELL,  SpruM,  Parm,  HOWELLS,  N.  Y. 


250  PIGS  SHIPPED  C.  0.  D. 

CROSS.  7  weeks  old,  $7.50.  75  0. 1.  C.  A  LARGE  YORKSHIRE 
CROSS. SB.  These  Bigs  are  from  Large.Growtliy  stock- 
60  Shoats,  12  weeks  old,  412.  1>.  KKKVhS,  I.«iliiston,  Men 

r\  1  r"  tiir'C.  ready  to  ship,  silver 

Kcff.  vJ.l.U.  A  IvJlO  strain.  Prices  reasonable. 

BULBAKEK  BUOB.,  MIFFLINTOWN,  PA. 

FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORfH  SWIRE 

writ,  or  -iait  WK8TVIKW  STOCK  FARM.  B- 
F.  D.  No.  1.  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

100  O.  I.  C.  SEPT.  PIGS 

Eligible  to  registry  in  pairs,  not  akin.  A  lot  of  extra 
nice  BOARS,  price  is  Six  OoUars  each  at  six  weeks  oW. 

ARTHUR  FREE3IAN  -  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

Berkshire  Boars  Excellent  individu¬ 
als  and  priced  to  sell.  J.  I.  HERETER.  R.4.  Gettysburg.  Pa. 
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HAMPSHIRES”»« 

Pigs  any  age  ;  bred  gilts  for  fall  farrow. 

Pree  circular.  Registered  Guernsey  Bulla 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM.  Bird-In-Hand,  Bo*  R,  P*.| 


REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES  Service 

Boars.  Gilts,  Bred  gilts  and  Pigs.  Sati.sfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Ridgely  Manor  Farm,  Stone  Ridge,  N.  T. 

0  1  A  J_— registered.  Choice  male  pigs  only,  8- 

s  Is  U  6  10  weeks  old.  Prices  reasonable. 
Quality  considered.  Spring  Valley  Farm.  Memphis,  H.  T. 

n  A  n:....  ♦00»«!»Not  akin.  Pedigreed. 

Duroo  Aug.  rigs,  Szz  pair  B.  O.W  eeka,  I>e  eratr,  O. 

Deirietered  CHESTER  WHITE  S«W  AND  BOAR. 

R  J^dresrEUGENE  T.  BLACK,  SCIO,  NEW  YORK 

Registered 

Duroc- Jersey  Pigs 

Sired  by  1,000  lb.  Grand  Champions.  Excellent  indi¬ 
viduals.  Good  aize  bone  and  fine  quality.  Big  ones. 
Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction  or  money  back. 

Sweet  Briar  Farms 

MORTON  C.  KOHN,  Mgr.  Som«rvUl«,  N.  J. 


Holsiein  Bull  Bargains  dam  33.28  lbs.  butter,  717.8 
bs.  milk.  S.  H.  Heist,  Center  Square,  Fenna, 


JERSEYS 


] 

Fosterfield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 

FOR  SALE 

COWS,  HEIFERS  and  CALVES.  Address 
Charles  G.  Foster.P.O.Box  173.  Morristown.  Morris  Co..N.J 

Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

sired  by  'i'oi’ono  Pogis  of  Hood  Farm  and  out  of 
high-producing  cows.  Prices  reasonable.quality  con¬ 
sidered.  William  berry.  Valley  View  Farm,  De  Lancey.  N.V. 


Jersey  Bull  For  Sale 

Hamilton  Farm  Lad  No.  133599 

Born  April  8.  1914 

He  is  gentle,  sound,  and  very  well  bred.  For 
pedigree,  price,  and  full  information  address 

Laurel-wood  Farm,  Princeton,  Mass. 


HOGS  ADVANCE 
250  PER  CENT 

Buyers  at  Chicago  are  paying  as  high 
as  20(*  per  pound  for  live  hogs,  the  highest 
price  in  history.  Compared  with  two  years 
ago,  this  is  an  advance  of  250%.  The  de¬ 
mand  is  strong  and  sure  to  continue.  Here  is  the 
opportunity  of  a  lifetime  to  secure  big  returns. 

Feed  your  pigs 

Reichard's  Digester  Tankage 

and  watch  ’em  grow  into  dollars.  This  superior  brand  of  tankage  supplies  the  necessary  rnus- 
cle  and  bone-building  materials  lacking  in  all  grain  feeds.  It  insures  health,  perfect  digestion. 
Quick  and  even  development  and  makes  big  profits  sure.  You  can  t  afford  to  do  without  u. 

The  sensational  Berkshire  boar  shown  above — Majestic  Mammoth  22950(^weighed  407  lbs. 
at  seven  months  of  age.  He  was  bred  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Carter,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  who  regularly 
fed  him  Reichard’s  Digester  Tankage. 

fftrtte  for  samples  of  tankage,  prices  and  interesting  booklet,  FREE. 

ROBERT  A.  REICHARD  IS  W.  Lawrence  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


In  these  days,  when  each  egg  looks 
very  much  like  a  nickel,  and  the  hen 
calmly  busies  herself  only  in  creating  an 
appetite,  without  regard  for  the  cost  of 
her  board  and  keep,  we  are  inclined  to 
greet  her  as  a  great  institution — for  the 
grain  merchant.  She  never  seems  to  real¬ 
ize  that  the  price  of  wheat,  buckwheat 
and  kindred  other  grains  of  which  she 
is  fond,  is  soaring  to  unheard-of  levels, 
while  the  price  of  her  product  remains 
normal. 

My  hens  get  no  wheat,  and  buckwheat 
only  in  small  quantities.  I  raise  my 
own  corn,  shell  it  and  mix  it  with  oats, 
barley.  Kafir  corn  and  a  little  buckwheat, 
liens  like  whole  corn  better  than  when 
it  is  cracked,  and  I  have  read  advice 
to  feed  it  whole ;  however  I  like  cracked 
corn  better,  as  they  have  to  work  four 
times  as  hard  to  get  it  from  the  litter. 

There  is  one  thing  we  can  feed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  is  good  and  cheap,  and  that  is 
mange]  beets.  I  have  tried  about  all  of 
the  green  feeds ;  turnips,  cabbage, 
sprouted  oats,  mangels,  red  beets  and 
sugar  beet  pulp.  Cabbage  is  fine,  and 
hens  like  it,  but  it  is  hard  to  keep 
through  the  Winter.  Turnips  are  not 
relished  as  well,  nor  have  they  so  much 
fibre.  Beet  pulp  is  cheap,  easily  kept 
and  easily  prepared  with  hot  water,  and 
is  a  fair  relish,  holding  a  tremendous 
jtercentage  of  water  when  saturated,  but 
my  hens  don’t  like  it. 

Mangels  are  easily  grown,  jiroduce 
great  yields  per  acre,  keep  nicely  and 
are,  next  to  red  garden  beets,  the,  most 
palatable  to  fussy  hens.  Of  cabbage, 
turnips  and  mangel  beets,  all  spiked  on 
the  posts  side  by  side,  my  hens  choose  the 
mangels,  so  for  these  several  reasons  I 
ral.se  enough  mangels  to  keep  my  hens 
on  green  feed  till  Spring. 

After  the  early  radish  bed  is  done 
and  the  little  square  they  occupy  is 
cleared  up,  I  sow  mangel  beet  seed,  rake 
it  over  and  water  it  every  day  till  the 
seeds  germinate  and  then  keep  the  bed 
damp  till  plants  are  up  an  inch  or  so, 
and  then  forget  them.  They  need  only  a 
little  care  after  this  and  with  manure 
water  applied  once  in  two  or  three  days 
they  come  along  without  trouble,  and 
in  eight  weeks  or  about  the  last  of  June 
plants  are  .six  to  eight  inches  high,  and 
when  your  garden  spots  are  ready  for 
second  crop  go  to  your  beet  bed  with  a 
spading  fork  and  after  wetting  down 
the  plants  heavily,  lift  and  loosen  the 
soil  by  shoving  the  fork  under  the  roots 
horizontally,  and  your  plants  can  be  tak¬ 
en  out  with  all  their  few  roots  and  trans¬ 
planted  in  rows  18  inches  apart  and 
about  12  inches  apart  in  the  row.  Set 
them  after  a  rain  about  tw'o  inches  deep 
ju-essing  clo,sely.  If,  as  is  often  the  case, 
you  get  no  rain,  set  them  o)it  just  the 
same,  being  very  careful  in  pressing  in 
the  plant  to  leave  the  wide  impression  of 
the  back  of  your  doubled  fingers  in  the 
ground  .so  that  w’hen  you  water  them 
with  a  C!in  the  water  stays  where  you 
want  it.  They  need  watering  but  once. 

If  planted  in  the  afternoon  and  it  is 
not  extremely  hot  the  next  day,  every 
good  plant  will  live.  Those  whose  roots 
were  too  small  and  do  not  show  life  the 
.second  morning  can  be  reset,  and  your 
work  is  done  except  for  two  cultivations 
to  kill  Aveed.s. 

This  bed  of  young  plants  I  have  to 
draw  upon,  so  that  I  may  fill  in  every 
available  space  in  the  garden,  which  is 
vacated  by  other  early  crops,  such  as 
beet  or  head  lettuce  rows,  early  peas, 
early  beans,  etc.  When  these  crops  are 
done  or  nearly  so,  I  pull  up  the  vines, 

.sow  on  a  good  dose  of  fertilizer  and 
with  the  plow  set  on  the  wheel  hoe 
stir  it  up,  rake  it  over  and  I  am  ready 
for  a  row  or  two  of  mangels.  You  can 
generally  squeeze  in  two  rows  when  you 
think  there  is  only  room  for  one,  but  don’t 
squeeze  too  hard.  What  I  call  a  good  dose 
of  a  mixed  fertilizer  is  two  quarts  to 
25  feet  of  row.  Besides  several  rows  in 
the  garden  I  luid  a  space  containing 
about  400  plants  last  Summer,  and  got  a 
good  big  wagon  load  of  beets,  enough  for 
tuy  flock  of  100  hens  to  last  me  till  May. 

I  do  not  pull  the  beets  until  the 
ground  has  begun  to  freeze,  then  throw 


them  in  piles  and  cut  off  the  leaves  an 
inch  from  the  beet  so  that  no  sap  is 
lost.  The  old-fashioned  trench  method 
of  keeping  root  crops  through  the  Win¬ 
ter  is  a  poor  and  unhandy  sub.stitute  for 
the  root  cellar  of  concrete,  but  lacking 
as  yet  the  latter  I  dig  the  trench  in  a 
well-drained  place  near  the  henhouse,  the 
width  of  a  wheelbarrow  and  two  feet 
deep,  pile  the  beets  up  a  little  above  the 
ground  level,  and  high  in  the  center, 
and  cover  with  plenty  of  newspapers  and 
a  foot  of  soil. 

The  roof  caves  in  and  the  dirt  and 
snow  falls  down  as  one  digs  under  the 
ends  for  the  beets,  and  the  whole  scheme 
of  getting  out  tLe  beets  is  disagreeable 
and  unhandy,  but  the  beets  keep  finely 
and  the  layer  of  paper  helps  some  to 
keep  the  dirt  roof  from  covering  things 
up,  and  is  very  effective  in  keeping  out 
the  cold.  I  take  out  about  two  bushels 
at  a  time  and  place  in  the  cellar  to  feed 
every  day  or  two.  If.  one’s  cellar  is  not 
above  35  or  40  degrees  all  the  beets  may 
be  stored  there  in  deep  bins,  and  will 
keep  till  warmer  weather  without 
shriveling  up  much. 

It  seems  to  me  the  beets  keep  better 
if  they  are  well  chilled  through  by  leav¬ 
ing  in  piles  a  few  fi-osty  nights  before 
piling  in  the  trench  for  Winter.  They 
keep  well  in  any  case,  do  not  rot  like 
cabbage  nor  shrivel  up  like  turnips,  and 
taken  all  together  appear  to  me  to  be  the 
best  of  the  succulent  feeds  for  hens. 
Connecticut.  oeo.  n.  baktuctt,  jk. 


afraid  to  travel  far  in  the  open  to  work 
their  will. 

Now  go  a  bit  further  with  this  A  coop 
as  seen  in  the  picture.  Mother  places  the 
coop  as  I  have  suggested,  out  20  feet 
from  the  stone  wall ;  but  she  does  not 
change  its  shape  nor  make  any  additions 
to  it.  For  a  while  the  chicks  fiourish  and 
wax  fat ;  another  morning  when  she  arises 
at  peace  with  the  world  and  goes  out 
to  feed  the  chicks,  her  sun  sets  early  in 
the  morning  as  she  views  what  is  left  of 
her  fine  brood  after  the  visitation  of  .a 
weasel,  which  could  have  been  prevented 
if  she  had  made  the  wire  yard  before 
mentioned ;  or  the  early  rising  chicks 
would  not  have  been  captured  by  haw’ks  if 
kept  in  the  yard  and  coop  until  the  care¬ 
taker  is  around. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  chicken  losses  can 
be  prevented  if  people  would  obey  6irni>le 
laws  of  prevention  and  use  common-stui.se 
judgment  in  their  care.  After  many  years 
as  a  lecturer  and  w'riter  on  chicken  topics 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
takes  one  ton  of  food  conversation  to 
make  one  pound  of  food  conservation,  yet 
if  one  can  produce  that  one  pound  all 
effort  is  not  lost.  This  is  a  most  accep¬ 
table  opportunity.  w.  h.  cabd. 

Connecticut. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


Give  Little  Chicks  a  Chance 


The  picture  on  the  front  page  of  the 
8ept.  1  issue  entitled  “The  Late  Hatch ; 
They  Will  Have  Good  Mothering,”  sug¬ 
gests  much  to  an  old-timer.  Of  what 
avail  is  good  mothering  in  such  a  place 
and  in  such  a  coop?  I  am  glad  of  the 
opportunity  brought  about  by  this  picture 
to  tell  the  farmer’s  wife  or  the  wife  of  any 
poultry  man  where  not  to  place  a  coop 
with  hen  and  chickens,  and  in  what  coop 
not  to  place  the  same. 

In  the  first  place,  this  old-fashioned, 
A-shaped  coop  is  productive  of  many 
deformed  chicks,  brought  about  by  the 
shape  of  the  roof  running  to  ground.  We 
all  know  about  the  Flathead  Indians 
whose  sloping  forehead  is  so  formed  by  a 
board  placed  and  fastened  to  forehead  at 
birth.  Just  so  with  this  chick  in  an  A- 
shaped  coop ;  it  is  natural  for  a  chick 
to  roost  in  the  same  spot  every  night, 
and  as  it  crowds  in  its  accustomed  place 
each  night  right  close  up  to  this  sloping 
roof,  its  soft  bones  become  shaped  in  its 
growth  to  the  shape  of  the  roof,  and  lop¬ 
sided  deformed  backs  and  hips  are  the 
result.  To  prevent  this,  take  the  same 
A  coop  and  set  it  up  on  boards  set  edge¬ 
ways  just  the  length  and  width  of  the 
coop;  then  chicks  cannot  crowd  up  under 
slant  of  roof  and  become  deformed.  I 
might  suggest  a  covered  run  with  wire 
bottom  which  can  be  fastened  against 
coop  to  prevent  chicks  getting  out  until 
allowed  to,  which  also  prevents  prowling 
cats  and  early  hawks  getting  the  chicks 
befoi-e  the  care-taker  arises,  and  as  well 
stops  weasels,  rats,  etc.,  from  getting  at 
the  chicks  during  the  night;  at  the  same 
time  allows  plenty  of  ventilation.  There 
should  always  be  a  board  floor  in  such  a 
coop,  yet  one  that  can  be  taken  out  at  any 
time  to  clean. 

As  to  the  place  where  not  to  place  this 
coop,  what  better  haunt  for  the  maraud¬ 
ing  rat  than  right  in  that  stone  wall?  In 
this  coop  in  the  picture  we  place  an  old 
hen  with  12  chicks  for  instance ;  there 
is  no  floor  nor  front  to  coop.  It  is  next 
to  an  open  stone  wall.  Mother  feeds  the 
best  ever,  and  for  days  they  thrive  like 
the  green  bay  tree,  when  some  morning 
she  goes  out  to  feed  her  babies  and  finds 
several  dead  or  missing,  easily  traced  to 
rats  which  have  made  this  old  stone  wall 
their  abiding  place,  close  to  a  storehouse 
of  plenty.  Rats  are  a  plague  unequalled, 
and  the  best  that  can  be  done  is  to 
circumvent  and  prevent  their  doing 
damage.  Take  this  coop  and  place  it  out 
in  the  field  or  yard.  20  feet  at  least  from 
any  stone  wall,  old  lumber  pile  or  any 
spot  wdiich  might  harbor  rats,  as  rhts'are 


DOMKSTIC. — New  York’s  supply  of 
flour  temporarily  ran  so  low  that  Sept. 
14  the  Federal  grain  monopoly  t^k  70,- 
000  barrels  of  standard  bakers’  flour  from 
a  shipment  of  180,000  barrels  consigned 
to  Norway  and  turned  it  over  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Produce  Exchange,  which 
will  distribute  it  to  jobbers  without  profit 
or  commission.  The  Norwegian  consign¬ 
ment  was  held  up  by  the  Presidential 
embargo.  The  Federal  authorities  took 
from  it  about  three  days  supply  for  the 
city.  When  the  three  days  is  up  the  Food 
Administration  must  do  the  same  thing 
.‘(gain,  bakers  say,  unless  by  that  time 
shipments  begin  to  increase  from  the 
Northwest. 

Albert  von  Lilidenhal’s  farm,  which  ad¬ 
joins  the  municipal  w'ater  works  at 
Delair,  near  Camden,  N.  J.,  was  raided 
by  detectives  September  14  and  a 
small  sized  arsenal  was  confiscated. 
Robert  Dwyei*,  who  rents  the  farm  and  on 
whose  complaint  Lilidenhal  was  arrested, 
.said  that  a  great  quantity  of  secret  docu¬ 
ments  and  letters  was  burned  by  the 
German  just  before  the  raid.  Lilidenhal 
feigned  insanity,  but  a  physician  who  ex¬ 
amined  him  said  he  was  sane.  Among 
the  munitions  confiscated  were  a  three- 
inch  cannon,  13  daggers,  14  German  TJfclan 
lances,  three  bayonets,  13  swords,  nine 
automatic  pistols,  three  large  flasks  of 
powder  and  a  powerful  telescope.  Lili¬ 
denhal  posed  as  a  man  of  means  and  said 
he  was  an  expert  mechanic. 

A  troop  train  on  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  was  fired  upon  Sept.  14  near  Mingo 
.Tunction,  Ohio.  Four  soldiers  are  said  to 
have  been  wounded,  one  seriously.  In¬ 
formation  as  to  the  identity  of  the  troops 
or  the  destination  of  the  train  was  with¬ 
held  by  railroad  oflicials  because  of  mili¬ 
tary  regulations. 

Dr.  Wilhelm  T.  von  Knappe  pleaded 
not  guilty  Sept.  14  at  Vincennes,  Ind.,  to 
the  charge  of  libelling  Abraham  Lincoln 
find  was  set  at  liberty  under  bond  of  $250. 
Von  Knappe  was  arrested  on  a  Grand 
.Tury  indictment  as  a  result  of  an  inves¬ 
tigation  of  a  book  entitled  “History  of  the 
Wabash  Valley,”  which  the  doctor  wrote 
and  sent  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  have  print¬ 
ed.  In  the  book  he  charged  Lincoln,  it 
is  set  forth  in  the  indjctment,  with  bs?- 
ing  a  traitor  to  his  country  daring  the 
Mexican  war,  with  being  an  infidel  and 
a  blasphemer.  Von  Knappe  asserts  his 
defence  will  be  that  he  has  evidence  to 
sustain  his  statements. 

Property  damage  reaching  several  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars,  heavy  damage  to 
crops  and  drowning  of  three  negroep  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  heavy  rains  Sept.  15-17 
in  Eastern  North  Carolina.  At  Wallace 
a  dam  burst,  driving  approximatdy  300 
people  from  their  homes. 

Approximately  25,000  iron  workers  and 
metal  trades  mechanics  engaged  in  war 
emergency  construction  in  San  Francis<'<> 
and  adjacent  cities  went  on  a  strike  Sept. 
17,  following  rejection  of  their  demands 
for  a  50  per  cent,  increa.se  in  wages.  Along 
the  Pacific  coast  50.000  shipyard  work¬ 
ers  were  out,  tying  up  12  per  cent,  of 
the  ship  construction  being  carried  on 
by  the  Government,  and  the  str&e  was 
spreading  to  other  lines  of  industry  in 
the  metal  trades.  Efforts  to  avert  the 
strike  by  employers  and  representatives 
of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
failed.  Proposals  to  arbitrate  on  a  basis 
of  10  per  cent,  increase  offered  had  been 
rejected  by  the  conference  committee  of 
the  Iron  Trades  Coum  1,  composed  of  25 
unions,  on  whose  authority  the  strike  was 
declared. 


September  29,  to  17 

of  Western  New  York.  The  crop  i.s  the 
largest  in  years.  Farmers  .say  that  witli- 
out  additional  help  the  bulk  of  it  will 
rot  on  the  trees.  The  New  York  St.ate 
Food  Supply  Commission  and  the  Niag.nra 
County  Farm  Bureau  have  opened  offices 
i^^ckport  and  .are  co-operating  with 
the  Federal  office  there  to  relieve  the  sit¬ 
uation. 

tine  of  the  rea.sons  of  the  high  co.st  of 
pork  IS  seen  in  estimates  of  the  number 
of  stock  hogs  in  the  United  States  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  announced  Sept.  13  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  They  show  a 
decrease  of  8.2  per  cent.,  compared  with 
the  supply  of  a  year  ago.  The  number 
was  50.21. 8.(XX)  September  1  and  a  year 
ago  05.025.000. 

The  “Official  Bulletin”  of  Sept.  13  an- 
nounce.s  the  following  cable  from  the 
American  Con.sul  General  at  Ivondon  re¬ 
garding  milk  prices  in  Great  Britain : 
“rood  controller  increases  maximum 
prices  to  producers  of  milk  for  imperial 
gallon  as  follows:  October,  Is.  5d. ;  No¬ 
vember,  Is.  :  December  to  March, 

Is.  Od.,  plu.s  actual  cost  of  railroad  car¬ 
nage.  I'his  indicates  retail  price  in  Lon¬ 
don  7tl.  per  quart  October  Sd.  there¬ 
after.” 

Information  has  betui  received  b.v  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  specimens 
of  pink  boll  worm  have  been  found  near 
Hearne,  Tex.  H'he  information  is  conveyed 
by  department  experts  engaged  in  the 
work  of  observation  and  quarantine. 

1  he  department  is  advising  the  Texas 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Mechanical  College  to  join  a 
repre.sentative  of  the  department,  who  is 
ordered  .at  once  to  He.arne.  in  an  effort 
to  establish,  by  voluntary  action,  a  quar¬ 
antine  around  the  particular  field  or 
fields  where  the  pest  has  been  discovered, 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  eradicated  at 
once. 

Winter  course.s  in  agriculture  are  of¬ 
fered  in  the  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
.it  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  beginning  November  7 
and  running  to  February  15,  a  full  twelve 
weeks’  course,  the  last  week  of  which 
includes  the  annual  farmers’  week  at  the 
college.  The  college  points  out  that  the 
Winter  courses  should  especially  appeal 
to  young  men  who  realize  the  importance 
of  improved  methods  but  who  cannot 
take  time  for  a  full  course.  There  is  no 
tuition  charged  to  residents  of  New  York 
.State. 

The  Indiana  State  Florists’  Association 
is  jdanning  for  a  new  system  of  wind  anti 
hail  insurance,  as  a  result  of  their  heavy 
property  losses  from  tornadoes. 

W  .\SHINGTON. — Shipments  of  wheat, 
wheat^  Hour,  butter,  and  sugar  to  Canada 
and  Newfoundland  hereafter  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  on^v  under  the  form  of  license 
nece.ssary  for  their  export  to  other  coun¬ 
tries,  according  to  a  new  ruling  of  the 
Exports  Administrative  Board.  The 
new  requirements,  it  is  understood,  is  not 
intended  as  a  step  to  restrict  exports  to 
Canada.  Shipments  in  small  lots,  under 
certain  conditions,  are  excepted  from  the 
order. 

Sites  have  been  chosen  in  New  York 
and  18  other  large  cities  for  “reconstruc¬ 
tion  hospitals”  in  Avhich  United  States 
soldiers,  maimed  in  the  European  war. 
will  be  “made  over”  by  the  devices  known 
to  modern  surgery  and  will  be  reeducatisl 
in  some  valuable  trade  and  otherwise 
equipped  for  their  return  to  civil  life 
l-laidi  hospital  will  be  built  for  500  beds, 
but  with  provision  for  enlargement  so 
as  to  accommodate  1,000  beds.  The  19 
hospitals  thus  will  be  able  to  care  for 
19,0<X>  wounded  .soldiers  if  they  are  ex¬ 
panded  to  the  maximum.  The  other 
cities  to  have  the  hospitals  are  Boston, 

I  hiladolphia,  Kaltimon^,  Washiii^rton, 
Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Paul, 
Seattle,  San  Francisco,  I.os  Angele.s, 
Denver,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Memphis, 
Richmond,  Atlanta  and  New  Orleans. 

I  hose  in  Boston,  New  Y^ork,  AVashington 
and  Chicago  will  probably  be  constructed 
first 

By  insisting  upon  its  private  formula 
for  ammunition  primers  containing  free 
sulphur  the  Ordnance  Department  went 
contrary  to  the  expert  technical  opinion 
of  the  world.  This  was  one  of  the-  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  testimony  of  Col.  George 
Montgomery,  U.  S.  A.,  commandant  of 
the  Irankford  Ar.senal,  before  the  Dent 
investigating  committee-  Sept.  17.  Col. 
Montgomery  indicateil  clearly  that  he 
himself  was  convinced  that  *  the  <-hem- 
ical  composition  insisted  upon  by  the  Ord¬ 
nance  Department  was  inferior  to  for¬ 
mula!  used  b.v  jirivate  maniifai-turing 
concerns,  but  that  the  pres.sure  in  the 
I>epartnient  behind  their  formula  was 
t.H>  pronounced  to  permit  a  draslie 
chan  ge. 

Com  for  Hens 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.--A  call  was 
issued  by  the  United  States  em¬ 
ployment  oflSce  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Sept. 
1.3  for  2,000  workers  for  ten  days,  begin¬ 
ning  September  20,  to  save  the  peach  crop 


How  much  corn  should  I  feed  to  ItKl 
<-hiekens?  j 

I  shouldn’t  try  to  fei-d  my  fowls  ui>on 
r*orn  ajone;  give  it  morning  and  night,  if 
you  wish,  but  balance  it  up  with  a  mash 
made  from  ground  grains  and  meat  scra|>. 
or  skim  milk.  You  will  find  formulas  for 
making  u[»  these  ground  grain  mashes 
freiiuentl.v  published.  .At  pre.simt  jtrices, 
corn  alone  i.s  too  expensive  ami  it  is  al- 
wa.vs  a  too  fattening  and  one-sided  diet 
when  fed  alone.  With  a  dry  mash  coii- 
staiitl.v  before  the  fowLs  through  the  da.v, 
or  fed  moisteiHKl  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
give  the  fowhs  what  corn  or  mixed  grain 
the.v  will  ijuickl.v  iilean  up  morning  and 
night.  P,e  guided  b.v  their  apjietities  ratli- 
er  than  by  measure.  --  '  .m".  li.  'n. 
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Vineland,  N.  J. 

Below  is  record  of  the  Vineland,  N. 
J.,  egg-laying  contest  for  week  ending 
September  IS,  and  total  number  of  eggs 
to  date. 

Barred  Blymouth  Hocks, 

Garret  W.  r.tick,  N.  .T . 

Tlionias  Henry,  I'li . 

Otto  C.  I.ulirs,  N.  J . 

C.  N.  Myers,  Pa . 

Harry  11.  Ober,  N,  J . 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J . 

George  C.  Ward,  Me . 

Woodside  Farm,  K.  I . 

White  Plymouth  Rooks. 

Chester  P.  Hodge,  Mass . 

IloUlston  Hill  I'oultry  Farm,  Mass. 

FMward  E.  Murray,  N.  Y . 

Victor  S.  lleiclienbaeh,  Pa . 

Overlook  Farm.  N.  .T . 

■Wllburtlia  Poultry  F'arm,  N.  J . 

Columhian  Plymouth  Rock 

Deptford  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

T.  J.  Eiisliii,  N.  .T .  H 

.1.  M.  Jones,  N.  J . 

White  Wyandottes, 

Thomas  Coates,  N.  J . 

A.  H.  Faulkner,  N.  J.  . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Gablewood  Poultry  Farm, 

Husscroft  Farm,  N.  J . 

E.  C.  Moore,  N.  .T . 

T.  H.  Matteson  &  Son,  R. 

Snnnybrook  Farm,  N.  J . 

H.  S.  Tuthill,  N.  J . 

Columhian  Wyandottes. 

Lake  Farm,  R.  I . 

Snnnybrook  Farm,  N.  J . 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Clark  &  Howland,  Vt . 

W.  P.  Halng,  N.  J . 

Mrs.  0.  11.  Elliott,  N  J . 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Belle  Ellon  Stock  Farm,  N.  J . 

H.  W.  Collingwood,  N.  J . 

Thomas  W.  Dawson,  Pa . 

Etjon  Poultry  Fiirin,  N.  J . 

Tliomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Mi.ss  Adeline  S.  Macintosh,  N.  J..., 

Underhill  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard,  Pa . 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

Avalon  Farms,  Conn . 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa. 


tion  in  quality.  There  is  a  fair 
storage  eggs,  which  many  buyers 
general  run  of  fresh  gatnered. 

White,  oboioe  to  fanoy .  59 

Medium  to  good....". .  52 

Mixed  colors,  best . 49 

Common  to  good .  42 

Gathered,  best .  55 

Medium  to  good 


N.  J.. 


I. 


Week  Total 

23 

is:i9 

24 

1340 

12 

1381 

18 

1560 

16 

1328 

19 

1030 

21 

1278 

38 

1681 

30 

HiB 

23 

1818 

14 

1627 

7 

1013 

14 

1576 

8 

1161 

11 

1354 

14 

1138 

23 

1691 

22 

1334 

18 

1308 

10 

1211 

15 

1460 

31 

loai 

9 

1436 

9 

1380 

13 

1288 

■22 

1554 

4 

1891 

30 

1294 

6 

1144 

26 

1408 

12 

81)8 

11 

1197 

3;i 

i:i69 

16 

FHIl 

14 

1320 

22 

1314 

•24 

1337 

5 

law 

36 

1744 

IH 

_ _ _  19 

Will  Barron,  England  .  ^ 


J.. 


J.. 

J., 


Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N. 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y. 

Coverlawn  Farm,  N.  J.  . . 

W.  J.  CKteking,  N.  J . 

Jos.  H.  Cohen,  N.  J . 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son,  N.  J.  . 

Chas.  Daval,  Jr.,  N.  J.. 

L.  S.  &  N.  I,.  Depne,  N. 

R.  F.  &  B.  A.  Earle,  N. 

Harry  G.  Gardiner,  N.  J . 

C.  S.  Greene,  N.  J . 

Airedab-  Farm,  Conn . 

B.  Frank  Gninzlg,  N.  J . 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  J . 

Bichnrd  Heine,  N,  J . 

Heigl’s  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn . 

Hlllview  Farm,  Mo . 

Holliston  Hill  I’oultry  Farm,  Mass.. 

Hugh  J.  Hoelin,  N.  Y . 

James  F.  Harrington,  N.  J . 

John  It.  liauder,  N.  J . 

Laywell  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J . 

Merci'r  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Merrvtliouglit  Fiirin,  Comi . 

H.  li.  Myers,  N.  J . 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  I’a . 

Tlioinns  Henry,  Pa . 

Oakland  Farm,  N.  J .  U 

-Miss  Anna  C.  Parry,  Pa .  8 

I*.  G.  Platt,  Pa .  85 

Riverside  Egg  Farm,  N.  Y .  17 

Joseph  H.  Ralston,  N.  J .  4 

Shndowbrook  Farm,  Conn .  13 

Sloan’s  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  19 

Plnehurst  Poultry  Farm.  Pa .  20 

Herman  F.  Sonder,  N.  J .  10 

A.  E.  Spear.  N.  J .  H 


13 
10 

8 

4 
10 

9 

0 

27 

2 

16 

9 

29 

14 

5 
20 
11 
12 

3 

9 

8 

3 

15 
13 
20 

16 

6 


J. 


N.  J. 


Sunnybrook  Farm.  N.  J.  ^ 

Tenacre  Poultry  Farm,  N. 

Tom’s  I’oultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Training  School,  N.  J.  ... 

J.  Percy  Van  Znndt,  N.  J. 

Shurts  &  Voegtlen,  N.  J.  . 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  J.  ... 

White  House  Poultry  Farm, 

W.  K.  AVlxsou,  Pa . 

Wlllanna  Farm,  N.  J . 

Woodland  Farms,  N.  J . 

S.  C,  Buff  Leghorns. 

H.  G.  Richardson,  N.  J . 

Romy  Singer,  N.  J . . 

Monmouth  Farms,  N.  J . . 

S.  C.  Black  Leghorns. 

A.  E.  Hampton.  N.  J . 

Fred  C.  Ni,\on,  N.  J . 

Sunny  Acres,  N.  J . 


12 

3 

10 

1 

22 

28 

>0 

27 

28 
28 

9 


19 

8 

1T_ 

15 

15 

15 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


RU  RAL  NEW-YORKER 

PHILADELPHIA  WHOLESALE  MARKETS. 

BrT'rEU. 

Business  is  dull  and  receipts  light.  Prints, 


movement  of 
prefer  to  the 


& 


& 


Lower  grades .  23 


45  ® 


42  @ 


60 

57 

50 

46 

56 

50 

35 

43 


is 
tub, 


best,  4t>@-t7;  common  to  good, 


@ 
23  & 


28 

26 

28 

26 


30  ® 
20  ® 
& 
® 
25  ® 


oJ 
25 
36 
30 
30 
22 
®  25 

®  5  00 


@15  85 
®  9  50 
'®  8  00 
®I7  60 
®12  00 
@11  50 
®18  50 
@19  00 


951  .j( 

1858 

1713  ■ 

1909 

1399 

ltB8 

1669 

1615 
16S1 
1602 
1674 
16?.t 
1671 
lt»6 
1772 
16‘24 
1264 
1583 
1492 
1513 
1681 
1402 
1994 
1351 
1613 
1814 
1814 
168:1 
1666 

1616 
1772 
1727 
1527 
1074 
1698 
1,500 
•2047 
1732 
15.S8 
1593 
1(917 
1789 
1746 
1611 
1‘294 
1271 
1668 
1490 
2084 
2005 
1775 
1378 
1809 
1823 
1848 

1.368 

lOTH 

1340 

1651 

1K15 

1690 


Storage,  best, 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Broilers,  lb .  27 

Spring  Ducks,  lb. 

Fowls  . 

Roosters  .  18 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  best  lb . 

Common  to  good 

Cbiokens  choice  broilers,  lb .  34 

Roasters  .  28 

Fowls 

Roosters .  20 

Spring  Ducks .  23 

Squabs,  doz .  1  50 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 8  50 

Bulls  .  . .  6  00 

Cows  . 4  50 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 15  00 

Culls . 8  00 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  6  00 

Lambs  . 16  00 

Hogs . 18  00 

WOOL 

The  demand  is  active  and  a  large  volume  of 
bu.siness  has  been  done  both  by  tlie  Government 
and  mills.  Recent  sales  at  Boston  have  been: 
New  York  and  Michigan  fine  unwashed,  60  to 
62;  unwashed  Delaine,  73  to  75;  three-eighths 
blood,  75  to  76.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  un¬ 
washed  Delaine,  75  to  76;  half  bloo<l  combing, 
76  to  77.  Texas  -scoured,  $1.60  to  $1.70.  Aus- 
trali.a  reports  their  last  season’s  sale  to  the 
Briti.sh  Government  as  376.16(>,159  pounds,  which 
averaged  31  cents  per  pound  for  greasy. 

FRUITS. 

The  early  part  of  the  week  was  very  dull, 
owing  to  the  Jewish  New  Year,  which  took  most 
of  these  buyers  off  the  market.  Apples  accu¬ 
mulated  to  a  quite  large  extent,  so  that  lower 
prices  were  necessary  to  move  stock  that  could 
not  be  held.  The  range  of  varieties  is  increas¬ 
ing,  such  high  quality  kinds  as  McIntosh,  Jon¬ 
athan,  Kbig  and  Fall  Pippin  being  offered. 
Peaches  are  meeting  a  good  demand,  thougli 

prices  continue  low.  Grapes  plentiful  and  sell¬ 
ing  slowly.  Plums  in  strong  demand  and  high¬ 
er.  'I'lie  cranberry  crop  is  reported  to  have 
been  much  hurt  by  recent  heavy  frosts. 

Apples,  Wealthy,  bbl . 3  50 

Oldenburg  . 300 

McIntosh .  3  .56 

Jonathan  .  . 3  UO 

Graveiistein  .  3  00 

Blush  .  8  00 

Fall  Pippin  .  3  OU 

N.  W.  Greening .  4  00 

Common  Summer  sorts  .  2  00 

Drops  and  Culls,  bu .  75 

Crabappies,  bbl .  4  00 

Blackberries,  qt .  12 

Huckleberries,  qt .  15 

Muskmelons.  bu .  75 

Peaches.  State,  16  qt.  bkt, .  .50 

Jersey,  crate .  1  50 

Nearby,  16-<ft.  bkt, .  lU 

Grapes.  41b.  bkt .  10 

Raspberries,  red.  pint .  6 

Pears,  ^okel.  bbl . 5  50 

Kieffer,  bbl . . 2  00 

Bartlett,  bbl . 406 

Clapp’s  Favorite,  bbl.  . . 4  00 

Plums,  81b.  bkt .  36 

VEGETA  lil.ES. 

Potatoes  somewhat  liiglicr,  1.  ng  Island  having 
brought  upwards  of  $4.  Onions  in  large  supply 
and  lower.  Cabbage  higher,  some  shipments 
bringing  close  to  $20  a  ton.  'Tin*  swe«*t  corn 
season  Is  closing  and  all  desirable  ears  are 
l)ringing  high  tigures.  Tomatoes  and  i  eppers 

higher. 

Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl .  4  00 

Maine,  180  lbs . 3  75 

Jersey . oOO 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl . 300 

Beets,  bhJ .  1 50 

Carrots.'lfbl .  1  60 

Cabbage,  bbl .  75 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  50 

Onions.  Orange  Co-,  lOQlb  bag  . 2  UO 

,  Nearby,  bu . . .  100 

Peppers,  bbl . . . 2  00 

String  Beans  ba .  I  00 

Turnips,  bbl .  100 

Squash,  bbl . . . 75 

Kgg  Plants,  bu .  50 

Peas,  bu . 50 

Tomatoes,  nearby,  3  pk.  box .  1  50 

Horseradish,  lUU  lbs . 4  00 

Lima  Beans,  bu .  1  50 

Cucumbers,  bn .  1  00 

Sweet  Corn,  nearby,  100  .  1  60 

Pickles,  bbl .  1  50 

Okra,  bu .  3  00 

Cauliflower,  bbl .  2  50 

Celery,  -doz .  25 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 13  00 

Pea . '  8  76 

Medium . 12  75 

White  Kidney . 13  00 

Bed  Kidney . 11  00 

Lima,  California . . 14  00 


@6  50 
@  5  00 
@  6  50 
@6  00 
@6  00 
@5  50 
@  6  00 
@  6  00 
@  3  00 
@  1  00 
@10  00 
®  18 
@  20 
@  250 
®  90 

@2  00 
@  90 

@  II 
@  10 
@7  00 
@  2  50 
®  6  50 
@6  50 
@  50 


@  4  60 
@  4  00 
®  3  50 
@  4  50 
@  2  50 
@  2  25 
@  125 
0  1  25 
@  2  76 
®  2  00 
€>  4  50 
@  2  25 
@  2  25 
@150 
&  85 

@  2  25 
@  2  75 
@  9  (10 
@  2  UO 
®  2  00 
®  3  00 
@  2  50 
@  4  50 
@  5  00 
@  60 

@14  25 
@14  00 
@18  75 
@14  00 
@12  75 
@15  00 


HAT  AND 

Hay.  Tl(uothy,  No.  1.  ton 


Totals  .  1582  162650 


Current  prices  and  news  at  New  York  and 
other  jilaces  noted. 

NEW  YORK,  SEPTEMBER  20,  1917. 

BUTTER. 

The  market  is  considerably  weaker  and  prices 
slightly  lower,  except  on  specially  fancy  grades. 
'Llic  very  high  figures  prevailing  have  cau.sed 
some  sla'ckeniug  of  use.  Conservative  retailers 
predict  a  price  of  60  cents  for  top  grades. 

Creamery,  fancy  lb .  45  @  45^4 

Good  to  Choice  .  42  ®  44 

Lower  Grades .  40  ®  41 

Dairy,  best .  43  @  44 

Common  to  Good .  K  @  42 

City  made .  86  @  39 

Packing  Stock .  35  @  38 

Process  .  38  ®  43 

Elgin,  Ill.,  butter  market,  43  cents. 


STRAW. 

.  24  00 

No.  2 . 22  00 

No.  3 . 1800 

Clover  mixed . 15  UO 

Straw,  Rye, . 16  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat.  No.  2.  red,  . 2  27 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  2  17 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  68 

Rye,  free  from.onlon,.., .  196 


@25  00 
@23  00 
@2100 
@20  00 
@17  00 


®  2  19 
®  67 

@197 


49(<i!.’>2c 
428845. 

EGGS. 

Choice  nenrbv  very  scarce;  medium  grades 
dull.  Best  nearby,  49(@oO;  gathered,  good  to 
choice,  40@45. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls,  23@2T:  roosters,  19<®20;  chickens,  25@ 
27;  ducks,  20(g>22;  pigeons,  pair,  22(@26c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Fowls  and  choice  chickens  scarce.  Fowls,  25 
^30:  chlekeiis,  30(!i)36;  ducks.  ‘22@2o;  turkeys, 
20(@24;  squabs,  doz.,  $3.69(^$5.25. 

FRUITS. 

Apples  slow.  Rusiuess  in  other  _  lines  only 
moderate.  Apples,  choice  Fall  varieties,  bbl., 
$4.50(«®$6;  %-bkt.,.  60c(»$1.25.  I’eaehes,  crate, 
$1(@!$2;  bu.  bkt.,  76c@$1.50;  %-l>kt.,  (V5@90; 

16-qt.  bkt.,  40(788.5.  Pears,  bu.  bkt.,  $1.50@ 
$1.75.  Grapes,  3-lb.  bkt.,  12^16. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes  and  ‘onions  dull.  Potatoes,  hbl., 
.$2.50(g$3.50;  sweets,  bbl.,  $3(g$4;  %-bkt.,  60(78 
85;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $1@$2;  cabbage,  ton,  $20(3) 
$22;  onions,  %-bkt.,  90e(78$1.25;  turnips,  %-bkt., 
(!5(®85;  tomatoes,  %-bkt.,  60<'(78$1.25;  peppers, 
%-V»kt.,  40(a>4rt;  celery,  dozen,  25@65;  egg  plant, 
%-bkt.,  20^40. 

HAY  AND  STR.\W. 

Hay  market  strong;  straw  in  good  demand. 

-  -■  -  . .  "  $16<^ 

$12@ 


$2.27; 


Hay,  No.  1,  $21;  No:  2.  $19@$20;  No.  3, 

$17;  clover  mixed,'  $16@.$20.  Straw,  rye, 

$13;  oat,  $10.00@$11.5j9. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1  red,  hard,  $2.29;  soft, 
coru,  $2.20@$2.22;  oats,  65@4i7. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Receipts  light  and  demand  limited:  steers, 
$12(9$15;  bulls,  $"@$9.2.5;  'cotvs,  $7@$9;  milch 
cows,  $75@$120;  calves,  $15@$17:  sheep,  $8.50@ 
$12;  Itunbs,  $16@$18.75;  hogs,  $20. 


Balanced  Ration  for  Poultry 

What  is  the  correct  method  to  figure 
a  balanced  ration  for  poultry,  using  a. 
certain  standard  for  a  basis?  I  have  a 
table  showing  the  chemical  analysis,  but 
do  not  know  the  correct  way  to  figure 
out  a  ration.  I  wish  to  use  as  a  standard 
the  ration  used  at  Ston-s,  and  would  like 
to  know  what  it  figures.  I  know  what 
this  ration  consists  of,  but  wish  to  sub¬ 
stitute  at  different  times  on  account  of 
change  in  prices  of  different  grains,  etc. 

Michigan  F.  M. 

The  figuring  of  balanced  rations  in¬ 
volves  the  use  of  a  formula  and  tables 
obtainable  from  several  sources,  most 
conveniently,  perhaps,  from  one  of  the 
several  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations  publishing  them.  “Computing 
Rations  for  Farm  Animals”  is  the  title 
of  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  that 
will  doubtless  be  sent  you  upon  request. 
Most  poultry  rations  are  somewhat  “nar¬ 
rower”  than  those  advised  for  dairy 
cows;  the  latter  being  about  one  part 
protein  to  six  of  carbohydrates  and  the 
former  one  to  four  to  five.  It  is  not  es¬ 
sential  to  balance  poultry  rations  with 
exactness,  however,  and,  indeed,  hardly 
possible.  In  practice,  a  balanced  ration 
is  one  that  provides  a  sufficient  amount 
of  high  protein  food  and  does  not  com¬ 
pel  the  fowhs  to  live  upon  such  fat  form¬ 
ing  foods  as  com,  buckwheat,  oats,  etc. 
Meat  scrap  and  skim-milk  furnish  protein 
to  balance  the  ordinary  grains  wfith  and 
some  of  the  high  protein,  mill  products, 
like  gluten  feed,  oil  meal.  Alfalfa  meal, 
cotton  .seed  meal,  brewers’  grains,  etc., 
are  used  in  the  ground  mashes  for  the 
same  purpose.  M.  B.  D. 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

Tliese  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  prices 

noted  liere,  but  represent  produce  of  good  qual¬ 
ity’  and  the  buying  opportunities  of  at  least  half 

of  New  'York  s  population: 

Rutter,  prints  . 50@52 

Tub  . 46@49 

Eggs,  best  . (jO@65 

Gathered  . 50@55 

Potatoes,  lb.  I .  S'®  4 

Cabbage,  head  .  7@10 

Lettuce,  head  .  6@10 

I'owls,  lb . 28@.30 

Chickens,  lb . . 35@40 


Success  With  Hens 

via  a  Practical  Poultry  Journal 

All  about  the  Care  and  Man¬ 
agement  of  Poultry  for  Profit. 

Read  What  An  Old  Subscriber 
Thinks  of  it: 

Fraiikfortl,  Pr.,  June  11^  1917 
Poultry  Item,  SelleraYillei  P«. 

Gentlemens  llenewin^  my  gubtcrlption  after 
betns  on  the  list  for  I’i  yeara  speaka  for  itselC 
Your  paper  is  alritcbt  and  oui^ht  to  have  the  eu|>- 
port  ot  all  chicken  men  within  oiio  thotiRand 
miles.  ARTHUR  WALKDEN. 

Contains  52  to  140  pages  monthly.  Finely 
illustrated.  Three  years,  $1.00.  Trial  sub¬ 
scription:  six  months,  25  cents. 

THE  POULTRY  ITEM 

25  Maple  Avenue  Sellersville,  Pa, 


the  nests,  on 
floors.  For 


CHEESE. 

been  quite  active. 


Business  has 

quently  at  cut  prices  from  the  top 

Whole  Milk,  fancy  . . 

Good  to  choice .  94  "" 


tliough  fre- 
quotations. 

25M 
25 


Lower  grades.. 

Skims,  best . . 

Fai  r  to  good  . . . 
Watertown,  N.T.. 

Utica,  N.  T . 

Plymouth,  Wis  .... 


19  ® 
19  ® 
9  ® 
24%@ 
UM® 
25  ® 


23 

20 

16 

24M 

24% 

26% 


EGGS. 

Higli  grades  of  nearl)y  are  very  scarce,  and 
one  or  two  cents  higlior.  in  gathered  stock  tlie 
market  is  unsettled,  owing  to  tlie  great  varia- 


BECEIPTS  AT  NEW  YORK  DURING  WEEK 
ENDING  SEPTEMBER  19. 

Butter,  lbs . 3.4.S2.240 

Eggs,  doz . 2,4,58,230 

Dressed  Poultry,  pgs .  8,3()8 

Live  Poultry,  crates .  7,009 

Cotton,  bales  . 33,288 

Apples,  'bbls .  36.374 

Lemons,  bxs .  1,363 

Onions,  sks .  37.212 

Oranges,  bxs .  38,542 

I’otatoes,  bbls .  58,082 

Corn,  bush .  67,200 

I  lay,  tons  .  3,907 

Oats,  bush . 1,116,000 

Rye,  bush .  .58,750 

Wheat,  bush .  705,200 

Rosin,  bbls .  24,652 

Spts.  Turp.,  bbls .  3.490 


PULLETS 


2500  March  and  April  Hatched 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Pullets. 
First-class  stock,  grown  on  free  range. 
Excellent  laying  strain.  Write  for  prices. 

RICH  POULTRY  FARM  Y^OKR 


Use  Freely 
For  Ponltry  and 
on  Your  Live  Stock 

For  Ponltry — Seize  the  hen  and 
dust  Instant  Louse  Killer  into 
the  feathers.  Sprinkle  it  in 
the  roosts  and 
convenience 
sprinkle  Instant  Louse  Killer 
in  the  dust  bath  occasionally 
—your  hens  will  do  the  rest. 

This  means  louse  prevention. 

For  Stock — With  one  hand 
stroke  the  hair  the  wrong 
way,  with  the  other  sift  in  the 
Louse  Killer.  It  will  do 
the  rest. 

GUARANTEED.  The  dealer 
will  refund  your  money  if  it 
does  not  do  as  claimed. 

1  lt>.  25c.  2*1^  lbs.  SOe  {except  in  Canada)  ] 

Dr.  BESS  &  CLARK 


Ashland 


Ohio 


Waited-200S.C.WIuteLeghoraPiilIets 

300BnwnLtgliornPnllet»  g'g,  ».  “I 

For  Sale-WhHe  Leghorn  Cocks  and  Cockerels 

from  heiiswitli  records  over  200  eggs.  .$5  each,  now; 
$10  Jaior.  Maplewood  Farm,  Cheshire,  Conn. 


L^horns--Barron-Wyandottest’J^'"^^e^?id^^^:;^; 

Pullets  and  cockerels  from  imported  stock,  records  200  to 
282.  Imported  hens  withrecortlBover  260,  very  reasoniible. 
Tested  yearling  cooks.  The  Berron  Farm,  R.  3,  Cennelliville,  Pi. 


500‘:!;S^WhHeLeghornHens 


SinSKY  POULTRY  K  tRM 
Sidney,  Ohl. 


KETNOLDS  FAltM,  -  Annandale,  N.  Js 

Tom  Barron’jWhite  Leghorns  t’SSllSX 

No  otlier  Btrain.  All  birds  trap-nested.  Individii- 
jilly  pedigreed  cockerels  for  sale.  Booklet.  WILLOW 
BROOK  POULTRY  FARM.  AUen  H.  Butkiey,  Prap.,  OdcBsa.  N. Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Specially  br«d  for  heavy  egg  production.  A  few 
hundrea  line  breeding  hens  and  cockerdls  at  attract¬ 
ive  prices.  Write  for  descriptive  circular  und  prices 

today.  €•  IVI.  Longenecker^Bti  50.  tltzabethtown,  Pa. 

200  April  Hatched  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Free  range  stock.  6.  C.  MILLER,  R.  Ho.  1,  OXFORD,  N.  J. 
Turkeys  at  special  Prices  during  fall 


hares. 


months.  Write  your  want.s.  Alsocavies  and 

H.  A.  Bonder,  Box  29.  SeUersville,  Pa. 


Turk^ys-Mammoth  Bronza  Yi'! 

for  $40.  WAWONAISSAPARM.S,liOON'iX)N.  N.J. 

State  weight 
and  pound 

price.  No.  2508  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Want  to  Purchase  About  1 2  Turkeys 


200  Light  Brahma  Pullets  For  Sale  R^,sonaf.ie 

Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  165,  Riverdale,  M.  J. 

50WhiteWyandottePullots-“Regals”K‘“«::;; 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction.  N.  T. 


Improved  Parcel 
Post  Egg  Boxes 

New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Kgs  Cases 
Leg  Bands - O  at.  Sprouters 

Catalof^  Free  on  Request 
He  K.  BRUNNER.  45  Harrison  Street,  New  York 


White  Wyandottes 


218  to  245-egg  trap-nested 
Stuck,  4  yearling  h  •  a  ■ 
_  and  cockerel  for  S I  O.  4 

pallets  and  1  cock  for  S  t  S.  A  few  S.  O.  'W.  Leghorn  cocks 
(from  284-egg  stock)  at  %Z  each.  Cockerels  sired  by  .a 
sou  of  the  3U-egg  hen,  tor  $6.  E-  CLAUDE  JONES.  Crarysille.  N.T- 

250  Barred  Rock  Pullets 

March  and  April  batch-  75c.— $1  each. 

H.  A.  Spues  -  Preston,  Maryland 

Wyckoff  Strain  S.C.W  Leghorns  Il^s.wehs  aPcocKs. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  M.  CASE,  Gilboa.N.Y. 

!F^oo: 


-S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

April  and  May  hatclied  from  heavy-laying  strain. 
$1.25  to$1.60.  Cockerels,  @  $1.50.  Yearline 
hens,$l.  Horton’f  Point  Poultry  Farm. Southsld, L.  I..H.Y. 

300  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

of  superior  merit  and  quality.  April  hatched.  Price, 
$1.75  each.  ED.  STRAW,  Brookside  Farm,  Columbus.  H.  J. 

SOOLayingS.G.W.Leghorn 

moultars  and  same 
strain  as  lieavv-laying  Storrs  Contest  pen.  200 
BARRED  ROCK  HENS.  High  grade  stock.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  '\V rite  for  particulars.  A.  B.  HALL,  Wallingford,  Ct. 


Breeders  for  sale.  Eggs  and  chicks  in  season. 

A.  C.  JONES,  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown,  Delaware 

S.C.Rhodel5UiidRedsSr“'«i|';r.hJ“w“ 

two  consecutive  years.  High-grade  utility  breeding 
stock,  also  eggs  for  hatching.  Send  for  circular. 
MAPLECROFT  FARMS,  Box  R.  Pawling,N.Y. 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITE  COCKERELS 

Excelsior  Strains.  Will  sell  a  few  for  breeders  at  42.  and 
$3.  each,  if  ordered  at  once.  D.  'rraett,  Madison,  Ohio 

S.  C.  R.  I.  RE^ 

Vibert  trapnested  stock.  4  pullets  mated  to  a  cock  (225  to 
>39-egg  stock)  for  $10.  ANSA  U.  JONES,  CrarjvUIe,  N.  T. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

We  believe  every  advertiser  In  oor  Poultry  Department  la 
honest  and  reliable.  Wo  stand  back  of  these  classified  adver¬ 
tisements  with  our  •*  Square  Deal  Guarantee,  as  we  do  the 
display  advertisements.  Those  purchastnc  erea  forhatenms 
and  baby  chicks  must  understand  that  they  are  assuming 
aome  risk  when  orderinsr  from  a  distance.  For  the  most  part 
emra  and  chicks  carry  safely,  but  someUmea  roueh  handlins 
by  the  express  companies  or  exposure  to  heat  and  cold  causes 
damaae.  That  esors  fail  to  hatch  or  chteks  die  is  not  conclusive 
evidence  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  t^  seller,  and  we  shall 
not  consider  claims  on  that  basis.  To  avoid  controversy 
buyer  and  seller  should  have  a  definite  undorstendintf  as  to 
the  responsibility  assumed  in  case  of  disaatiaxacUoD. 


Il4t 


September  29, 1917 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

It  is  rarely  that  any  sub- 


Please  advise  me  if  R.  Walpert,  1145 
Lafayette  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  and  J.  Stein, 
175  Chambers  St.,  are  reliable  parties  for 
egg  shipments,  0.  M.  L. 

New  York, 

Neither  of  these  parties  has  any  es¬ 
tablished  financial  rating  that  would 
warrant  a  poultryman  in  sending  eggs  or 
other  produce  to  them  on  a  credit  basis. 
Only  cash  transactions  are  advised  in 
cases  where  the  receiver  of  the  goods  can¬ 
not  show  substantial  financial  respon¬ 
sibility. 

On  .July  0  I  sent  the  Metropolitan  Egg 
Case  Co.,  59  East  118th  St.,  New  York, 
a  cheek  for  $2.90  for  25  cases  and  extra 
filllers.  They  have  never  sent  the  cases, 
but  they  had  check  cashed  at  once.  I 
have  written  them  twice  asking  them  to 
return  the  $2.00,  as  they  failed  to  send 
cases.  They  do  not  answer  at  all.  Can 
you  do  anything  for  me  in  the  matter? 

New  York.  j.  m.  c. 

We  have  had  numerous  complaints 
from  subscribers  who  have  sent  orders 
to  the  Metropolitan  Egg  Case  Co.  We 
have  been  unable  to  get  any  satisfaction 
for  these  subscribers  and  we  are  publish¬ 
ing  J.  M.  C.’s  experience  in  order  to  save 
others  from  similar  annoyance  and  loss. 

I  am  enclosing  a  clipping  from  one  of 
our  daily  paper.?  concerning  the  “Emer¬ 
son”  bubble.  I  thought  that  this  clipping  ' 
might  help  the  “Publisher’s  Desk." 

New  Jersey,  j.  E.  o. 

The  above  letter  refers  to  the  promoter 
of  the  Emerson  Motor  Car  stock-selling 
scheme.  It  appears  that  Emerson  now 
has  organized  on  paper  a  company  w’hich 
proposes  making  aeroplane  engdn^s  and 
field  giins  for  the  government.  On  this 
basis  Mr.  Emerson  makes  an  afl5davit 
with  view  to  securing  exemption  from  war 
duty  for  one  Harry  Tucker  whom  he  al¬ 
leges  is  essential  to  carrying  on  the  work 
of  his  company.  If  the  company  or  fac¬ 
tory  for  manufacturing  the  guns  or  en¬ 
gines  exists  outside  of  Mr.  Emerson's 
imagination,  he  has  kept  the  fact  a  deep 
secret.  Emerson  and  the  other  promoters 
of  the  automobile  stock-selling  scheme  are 
under  indictment  in  the  Federal  Court. 


ourselves, 

scriber  has  endeavored  to  take  advantage 
of  another  through  “Subscribers’  Ex¬ 
change”  department.  This  department 
is  conducted  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  and  we  will  not  permit  those 
W'ho  do  not  deal  fairly  to  use  it. 

I  inclo.se  two  samples  of  bucket-shop 
.advertising  with  which  I  have  been  del¬ 
uged  lately.  Some  of  the  advertisements 
weigh  almost  four  ounces.  This,  in  my 
opinion,  is  a  great  waste  of  paper,  print¬ 
ing  and  postal  facilities  at  a  time  when 
evei’y  loyal  man  and  farmer  is  economiz¬ 
ing  to  the  full  extent  of  his  ability.  In¬ 
stead  of  wasting,  w’e  are  trying  to  speed 
up  production.  Now  here  is  a  bunch  of 
shai’jiers  who  are  combing  the  whole 
country  over  for  suckers  to  take  their 
money,  which  should  be  better  used  in 
Liberty  bonds  or  buying  more  fertilizer  or 
farm  machinery,  etc.  I  have  not  the 
least  idea  where  this  gang  got  my  name 
and  address;  but  if  they  have  mine  they 
have  the  addresses  of  thousands  of  other 
farmers  and  will  send  their  nefarious  lit¬ 
erature  to  them.  E.  c.  s. 

New  Hampshire. 

This  particular  “bunch”  is  a  company 
in  Chicago  selling  “oil  and  coal  lands,” 
or  stocks  in  oil  c<^panies.  One  particu¬ 
lar  offer  is  as  follows  : 

We  have  for  sale : 

10  shs.  Woman’s  Federal  Oil  at  $8.50 
per  share. 

50  shs.  Woman’s  Federal  Oil  at  8.25 
per  share. 

100  shs.  Woman’s  Federal  Oil  at  8.00 
per  share. 

The  above  lots  of  stock  look  exceed¬ 
ingly  cheap  and  if  you  are  interested  in 
buying,  kindly  communicate  with  us  at 
once. 

They  do  look  “exceedingly  cheap” — too 
cheap  to  be  good.  Just  now  every  man 
with  a  chance  game  or  a  “sure  thing”  is 
running  hot  foot  after  the  farmer.  The 
daily  papers  have  spread  the  report  that 
$2  wheat  will  make  all  farmers  rich,  and 
the  old  farm  wallet  has  become  a  shining 
mark  and  looks  good  to  every  “financier." 
This  bunch  of  oil  strikers  and  hundreds 
like  them  will  continue  to  flourish  so 
long  as  they  can  find  people  who  expect 
to  get  something  for  nothing.  Some  of 
the  people  they  run  in  are  victims  who 
are  entitled  to  sympathy.  Others,  we  re¬ 
gret  to  say,  are  mere  petty  gamblers 
who  ought  to  know  better  and  have  been 


repeatedly  w’arned.  Cupidity  makes  some 
I  want  to  expose  through  your  columns  these  people  smart,  and  they  take  a 


the  Ever-Ready  Karbo  iron  sent  out  by 
the  American  Sad  Iron  &  Mfg.  Co., 
Cleveland,  O.  A  good  many  people  in  this 
community  bought  these  irons,  which  burn 
carbon,  from  an  agent,  paying  a  deposit 
on  order  and  receiving  enclosed  receipt, 
irons  being  delivered  in  a  month.  The 
difficulty  is  they  do  not  retain  heat.  One 
can  iron  an  article  and  if  one  waits  a 


chance  on  these  stocks  as  they  would  at 
a  gambling  table.  No  reader  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  can  ever  say  he  has  not  been 
fully  w’amed  about  these!  stocks  and 
bonds.  It  has  sometimes  been  urged  that 
there  was  no  safe  investment  for  small 
savings.  The  Liberty  bonds  now  offered 
by  the  Government  are  absolutely  safe, 


half  hour  can  iron  another,  provided  ar-  ^^d  there  are  a  dozen  good  reasons  why 
tide  is  small  and  not  very  damp.  I  wrote  -  .  o 

to  the  company  and  asked  for  information 


on  the  way  to  keep  .irons  hot,  but  did  not 
receive  any  reply.  I  hope  perhaps  some 
of  your  readers  may  see  this  and  save 
themselves  $.3.75,  the  price  I  paid  for  a 
$0  iron,  which  is  not  worth  six  cents. 

New  York.  MBS.  R.  n. 

Our  letters  in  behalf  of  the  above  sub¬ 
scriber  addressed  to  the  American  Sad 
Iron  &  Mfg.  Co.  have  brought  forth  no 
response.  The  experience  related  is  the 
common  one  where  the  self-heating  irons 
are  purchased  from  smooth-tongued 
agents  roaming  around  the  country.  It 
seems  that  most  of  the  self-heating  irons 
sold  by  these  travelling  agents  give  satis¬ 
faction  just  long  enough  to  fool  the 
prospect  and  make  the  sale,  but  have  no 
practical  value  except  as  scrap  iron. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  check  of  $5 
to  reimburse  me  for  the  money  I  lost 
through  a  deal  wdth  Frank  M.  Ebert  of 
Tamaqua,  Pa.  Please  accept  my  thanks. 
I  had  not  asked  or  expected  you  to  make 
up  the  loss  to  me,  only  collect  it  if  you 
could,  I  am  grateful  for  the  money,"  as 
I  need  it  badly.  j.  L.  r. 

Vermont. 

We  have  made  refund  to  the  subscriber 
on  account  of  the  above  transaction  un¬ 
der  our  “Square  Deal”  guarantee  of  ad¬ 
vertisers,  Frank  M.  Ebeit  inserted  a  lit¬ 
tle  advertisement  an  our  classified  depart¬ 
ment  last  Spring  for  an  oil  stove,  rep¬ 
resenting  it  to  be  in  good  condition.  “J. 
L.  F.”  sent  an  order  for  the  stove,  making 
it  a  condition  of  the  order  that  be  wanted 
a  wick  stove.  When  the  stove  arrived  it 
proved  to  be  a  wickless  stove  and  “.T. 
L.  F.”  returned  it  to  Mr,  Ebert.  Mr. 


they  should  be  bought  in  place  of  these 
wildcat  stocks.  The  Government  must 
have  the  money.  It  is  a  patriotic  duty  to 
lend  our  savings  in  this  way.  We  shall 
all  feel  a  more  personal  interest  in  the 
.  Government.  Our  money  wdll  be  safe, 
and  we  can  staiwe  out  a  lot  of  these 
bunko  games  and  promoters. 

There  are  many  schemes  for  obtaining 
addresses.  Some  papers  or  other  business 
houses  make  a  practice  of  selling  their 
correspondence.  You  write  them  about 
some  matter  and  your  letter  will  finally 
be  sold  to  some  broker  or  dealer  who 
makes  a  business  of  collecting  such  ad¬ 
dresses.  People  have  often  been  puz¬ 
zled  by  receiving  a  demand  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  for  goods  wdth  a  slip  containing 
their  signature.  They  know  this  is  genu¬ 
ine,  and  the  rascal  who  sends  it  claims 
it  was  signed  to  an  order.  What  he  did 
was  to  buy  one  of  your  old  letters  and 
cut  off  your  signature.  All  sorts  of 
schemes  are  resorted  to  in  order  to  get 
these  addresses.  The  only  sure  cure  is  to 
throw  the  circulars  into  the  fii*e.  These 
promoters  finally  get  tired  of  paying  post¬ 
age. 


DU  PONT.  AMERICAN^INDUSTRi'ES 
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Get  Hiis  Free  Paint  Book 

It  tells  [vvhicli  paint'  tostS  least.  How  to  pamS 
icasiest  and  cheapest.  IWhen  to  paint  for  best  re¬ 
sults.  How  to  prevent  fading-,  chalking,  blistering 
and  peeling. 

How  toj  paihB  SildS  5n3  Earns,  houses"  '(inside'  of 
outside),  wagons,  carriages  and  automobiles.  In 
this  book  Ave  have  tried  to  answer  every  paint  ques-^ 
tion,  but  if  you  have  any  hot  answered  in  the  book, 
pur  Service  Department  will  gladly  answer  them. 

Before  doing  any  painting  it  will  surely  pay 
you  to  write  now;  for  your  free  copy  of 

Farmer^al  Painl  Book  Noi^  H  70 
HARRISONS.  INC. 

E*t«l>Iuhe4  1793 

Plitla4l«lpliU.  Chicago,  Yorl^  Mmnea.p*l!s 
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Double  Your  Crops 

All  agriculttiral  authorities  agfree  that  to 
get  the  greatest  good  out  of  manure  and 
fertilizers  you  must  also  have  or  put  LIME 
IN  THE  SOIL. 

Your  land  needs  LIME.  You  most  likely 
have  limestone  on  or  near  your  farm.  Use 
It.  Reduce  it  to  dust  and  not  only  will  you 
have  a  land  tonic  that  will  double  your  crops 
but  you  can  also  sell  it  at  attractive  profit 
to  irour  neighbors. 

?5he  Jeffrey  IjMEi^inwlP 

A  complete  lime  firrlndinfirNant  on  four  wheels. 
Can  be  moved  as  easily  as  a  farm  wagon.  Simply 
belt  it  to  your  engine  and  feed  the  rock.  Will 
handle  rock  welghlngr  from  30  to  TO  pounds.  Will 
also  crush  rock  for  road  or  concrete  work.  No 
ejwrience  needed. 

WRITE  TODAY  /or  Bis  3&pa£e  Color-Illm^ 
/rated  Cat  aloe 
and  special  prop¬ 
osition  —  Cash 
or  Easy  Term  8— 
on  bow  to  turn 
your  rocks  into 
dollars.  Be  sure 
to  give  h,  p.  of 
your  engine. 

TEE  JEFFREY 
MFO,  CO. 

81#  Korth  Fourth  St. 

Oolombus,  Ohio 
tive  Dealer  Agento 
Write  (1) 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  In^ersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  ^‘GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Gel  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

Prom  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INQER80LU  PAINT  BOOK— FREE  .. 

Telia  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Vain, 
able  information  FR£B  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  1  WILX.  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldeit  Beady  Mixed  V»iat  Bouse  In  Amerioa-Eetab.lSdl. 

0.  W.  lngenoll,24$  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  NX 


Foundered  Calf 


Can  anything  be  done  for  a  foundered 
calf?  My  man  overfed  and  foundered  a 
most  beautiful  heifer  calf  from  the  best 
cow  I  ever  owned,  and  I  want  to  save 
her  if  possible.  A.  a  l 

Michigan. 

Founder  is  an  extremely  rare  disease 
of  young  calves,  and  we  should  require 
a  description  of  the  symptons  to  enable 
us  to  prescribe  confidently.  Founder 
commonly  is  a  disease  of  the  heavily  fed 


Ebert  refused  to  accept  it  from  the  ex-  for  aftalk^a  fS^doirof^  phSc 

press  station.  We  endeavored  to  per-  followed  by  larger  dose  of  alum  or  salt- 
suade  Mr.  Ebert  to  make  refund  in  the  Pj^ter  would  be  indicated.  Local  treat- 
case,  and  because  of  his  failure  to  do  so  insists  in  keeping  cold  wet  swabs 


w«  have  refunded  the  purchase  price 


or  poultices  constantly  upon  the  feet. 


A.  S.  A. 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY -FREIGHT  PAlE 

All  h»vr  DOUBLE  OALVAMIZEO  WIXES.  IM 
per  rod  up.  Oel  free  Book  iind  Sample  to  teet. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO., 
Oopt,  59  •  •  Cleveland,  Obi* 


RATPKOOF 


**Kcro-0il”  Engines 

4inm«diate  Shipment— AJI  Stylei 

2to  ^  U-P.— No  W^ting— Big  Pactorj— Big 
Ontput— I*rice9  most  favorablo.  Writ«  for  my 
torxxis  and  prices— Cash,  Payments  or  No 
Money  Down.— ED.  H.  WITTB,  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WdRKS 

18^  Oakland  Avo#*  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1892  Empirs  Bidg.,  Pittsburc,  Pa. 


I  Save 
Yon  $15 
to  $200 


IfyirsfialloCdmCi'fbj 


will  save  every  bushel  of  your  com 
crop  this  year.  Built  of  heavy  zinc  galvan¬ 
ized  iron  yet  cost  no  xoore  than  old  style  wood 
cribs.  Marshall  Cribs  are  the  best  and  cheapest 
Corn  Insurance  you  can  buy.  Cure  com  better— 
are  ratproof,  fireproof,  weatherproof,  birdproof, 
and  thief  proof.  Easy  to  erect  and  last  a  lifetiiae. 


FREE 


GET  OUR  NEW 
BIG  CATALOG 

Justsend  a  post  card  for  onrnew 
Catalog  Folder  FREE.  Gives 
Burprising  facts  and  figures  on 
enormous  waste  and  loss  of 
com  every  year.  Fully  de- 
ecribes  constmetion  and 
ventilating  principle  of 
Marshall  Cnbs.  Wnte  for  / 
nur  copy  of  this  catalog  to. 
day.  It  a/ree  and  postpaid. 

IRON  CRIB  &  BIN  CO^ 

■ex  126  Weoater.  Okie 


C63 


WELL 


DRILLING 

PAYS 


WELL 


Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILUAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


HUY  C/VPS  JXND 
CANVAS  COVERS 

Waterproof  wagon  covers,  stack 
covers,  etc.  State  size  required. 

WILLIAM  STANLEY 
SO  Church  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Books  Worth  Buying 

Plant  Diseases,  Massee . .  . .  1.60 

Landscape  Gardening,  Maynard....  1.60 

Clovers,  Shaw  .  1.00 

How  Crops  Grow,  Johnson . 1.60 

Celery  Culture,  Beattie . 50 

Greenhouse  Construction,  Taft . 1.60 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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Ailing  Animals 

Cough 

I  have  a  pair  of  three  and  four-year 
old  colts  that  during  late  Spring  this 
season  both  contracted  what  is  generally 
called  horse  distemper.  Both  ran  at 
nose  considerably  for  sometime  and  now 
neither  discharge  much  at  nostrils.  They 
did  not  run  down  in  flesh  much,  but  both 
have  been  left  with  hard  deep  coughs. 
These  coughing  spells  seem  to  cotne  on 
while  standing  in  stall  and  while  driving, 
also  cough  some  in  pasture.  Glands  side 
of  neck  next  to  head  are  swollen  some. 
We  have  blistered  these  with  kerosene, 
have  given  them  kerosene  on  meal,  also 
have  given  them  canned  tar  on  tongues, 
and  fastened  tar  in  cloth  and  wound 
on  bit  leaving  same  in  their  mouths  for 
half  day  at  a  time.  We  are  unable  to 
observe  that  all  this  is  assisting  them  in 
getting  rid  of  that  cough.  What  do  you 
advise  us  to  do? 

Cough  often  persists  after  an  atack 
of  influenza,  but  should  gradually  pass 
away.  The  treatment  given  would  he 
likely  to  aggravate  the  irritation.  If 
the  cough  persists  give  half  an  ounce  of 
glyco-heroin  or  equine  cough  syrup  three 
times  daily  and  increase  the  dose  if  found 
necessary.  Rub  the  throat  from  ear  to 
ear  once  daily  with  a  liniment  composed 
of  one  ounce  each  of  turpentine  and  aqua 
ammonia  shaken  up  in  14  ounces  of 
cottonseed  oil.  Wet  all  feed.  A.  s.  A. 


Cows,  .$50  to  $75;  butter,  40c;  eggs, 
63  white,  48c  colored.  Potatoes,  $1.50. 
Hogs  very  high.  a.  s. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

My  milk  goes  to  a  cheese  factory,  and 
the  returns  for  our  last  sale  were  from 
July  23  to  Aug.  3,  both  days  included. 
Price  sold  for  was  22^Ac  per  lb,  of 
cheese,  and  that  nets  the  patrons  $1.76 
per  100  lbs.  of  milk.  I  think  for  month 
of  August  the  condensery  paid  .$2.66  per 
100  lbs.  Milch  cows  from  $75  to  $100  per 
head.  Pork  16c  per  lb.  live  wight.  Pota¬ 
toes  $1  per  bu. ;  chickens  22c ;  fowls,  20c ; 
Jive  weight.  Eggs,  42c  per  doz.  E.  s. 

Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Eambs,  12  to  13c  alive;  35  to  40c 
wo  pay  the  butcher.  Beef,  15c;  York, 
weight,  20  to  40c  at  retail.  Veal,  12  to 
14c  alive;  pork,  17;  poultry,  15c  for 
hen:  chicken,  25c.  Eggs,  45c.  Corn, 
$2.50  per  bu.  Good  cows  $70  to  .$90. 
Wool  today  67c.  Most  of  this  year  clip 
sold  from  50  to  60c.  I  am  managing  a 
creamery  in  my  spare  time  and  our  but¬ 
ter  sold  last  week  at  42c;  New  York 
City;  at  creamery  retail  43  to  44c.  f  am 
interested  in  farm  bureaus  and  wish  you 
would  encourage  the  farmer  to^  become 
active  members,  as '  I  really  believe  the 
Parra  Bureau  is  to  the  farmer  what  a 
life  buoy  would  be  to  a  drowning  man. 

Greene  Co,,  N.  Y.  A.  J.  s. 

Cattle  are  very  high.  A  good  young 
dairy  cow  costs  $100.  Horses,  workers, 
young  and  sound,  .$150  to  .$20O.  Hogs, 
live  weight,  16  to  20e ;  cheese,  18  to  21e ; 
butter,  35  to  40c.  Potatoes  now  $1.35  per 
60  lbs.  Eggs,  40  to  45c.  Poultry,  live, 
about  18e.  h.  m. 

Cortland  Co. 

Following  are  prices  of  some  of  the 
produce  we  sell  from  our  own  farm  as 
we  sell  them  from  our  auto  truck  run¬ 
ning  once  a  week  to  a  city  market  about 
15  miles  away :  Butter,  48c  lb. ;  butter¬ 
milk,  4c  qt. ;  cottage  cheese  10c  pint ;  po¬ 
tatoes,  $1.50  bu. ;  eggs,  45  to  50c  per 
doz.  sweet  corn,  20c  doz.  ears;  Summer 
apples,  80e  basket  (%  bu.)  ;  snap  beans, 
80c ;  fowl,  27  lb. ;  cabbage,  60c  basket ; 
vinegar,  25e  gallon.  These  are  retail 
prices,  of  course,  and  vary  somewhat. 
For  broilers.  White  Deghorns  which  we 
begin  to  sell  about  Easter  and  still  have 
enough  to  supply  our  market  until  some 
time  in  November,  we  are  now  getting 
$1.,50  to  .$2  per  pair,  weighing  about  five 
pounds  per  pair.  Dairy  cattle  are  scarce 
here  and  not  much  dealing,  but  those 
that  are  sold  bring  from  ,$125  to  $175 
for  anything  that  looks  like  milk.  Part 
of  our  milk  is  sold  to  a  dealer,  delivered 
to  him  about  two  miles  away  and  at  pres¬ 
ent  we  get  seven  cents  per  qt.  wholesale. 
During  last  Winter  we  received  only  5%c. 
I  do  not  think  the  price  will  be  reduced 
for  some  time,  owing  to  the  doubling  in 
the  price,  of  feed  and  the  demand  for 
milk.  Peaches  are  very  variable  in  our 
local  market,  ranging  from  $1  per  % 
bu.  basket.  M,  B.  B. 

Bucks  Oo.,  Pa. 


Long  Island  Hook  Worms 

My  small  dog,  age  21^  years,  weight 
27  lbs.,  occasionally  passes,  with  his 
bowel  movements,  a  small  white  worm. 
This  w’orm  is  white,  about  half  an  inch 
long.  Vs  wide,  and  is  evidently  liv¬ 

ing.  A  local  veternarlan,  to  whom  I  de¬ 
scribed  these  worms,  said  they  'were 
Long  Island  hookworms.  He  advised  me 
to  give  the  dog  daily  a  pill  containing 
among  other  things  a  small  dose  of 
calouiel  and  santonin,  for  six  or  seven 
days  and  then  follow  with  a  dose  of 
castor  oil.  The  treatment  was  care¬ 
fully  carried  out,  but  without  complete 
success,  as  the  worms  continue  to  ap¬ 
pear,  occasionally  in  his  passages.  The 
dog’s  health  and  .spirits  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  affected,  thus  far,  but  I  am 
naturally  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  trou¬ 
ble.  I  would  appreciate  the  advice  of 
your  dog  expert  as  to  the  best  kind  of 
treatment  to  follow.  I  am  familiar,  of 
course,  with  the  parasites  found  in  the 
intestines  of  human  Beings,  but  know 
nothing  of  those  in  a  dog,  R. 

The  “Ivong  Island  hookworm”  is  a  new 
one  to  this  veterinarian  and  he  would 
much  like  to  have  a  specimen  for  mici-o- 
scopio  examination  wheih  will  be  made 
free  of  charge.  Meanwhile,  like  many 
another  Scot,  we  “hoa  oor  doots.”  Is  the 
object  seen  not  a  segment  of  a  tape¬ 
worm?  Such  segments  commonly  are 
passed  by  dogs.  Meanwhile  starve  the 
dog  for  24  hours  and  then  give  it  a 
drain  of  freshly  powdered  Kamala  in 
oream  or  .soup.  Santonin  and  calomel 
is  an  effective  combination  for  round 
worms. 


WANTED! 

Farm  Superintendent 

I  am  looking  for  a  good  man,  whose 
record  will  bear  the  fullest  investi¬ 
gation,  to  take  charge  of  my  farm 
of  130  acres  in  New  England.  He 
must  be  married  and  his  wife  must 
be  a  good  butter-maker.  Will  pay 
good  wages  to  the  right  man  and 
furnish  house  (furnace  heated) 
with  bath  and  hot  and  cold  water. 

Apply  FRANK  PRESBREY 
456  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 


WANTED — Young  man  for  small  modern  poul¬ 
try  plant.  Must  be  thoroughly  interested  in 
the  business  and  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  in¬ 
cubators  and  brooders.  Address  RIVERSIDE 
FARM,  Boonton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  dependable  and  capable  single 
man  who  understands  general  farm  work  and 
care  of  good  stock;  can  have  here  a  good  home, 
year-round  employment  and  gootl  wages.  The 
use  of  liquor  and  cigarettes  prohibited.  Give 
nationality,  experience,  age  and  accustomed 
wages,  addressing  JAMES  JBFFORD,  Lock  Box 
3,  Greensburg,  Pa. 

WANTED — At  once,  active,  dependable  single 
man,  to  work  on  commercial  squab  plant; 
good  chance  to  learn  business,  and  good  pay 
year  round.  Also,  single  assistant  in  fruit  and 
garden  work.  MEADOW  FARM,  Hartsdale, 
N,  Y. 


WANTED — At  once,  singre  man  for  general 
farm  work;  also  want  married  man  for  Nov. 

I.  Send  reference,  also  state  age  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  H.  H.  MBADER,  Supt.  Oakhurst  Farm, 
Millerton,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Married  working  farmer  on  Dutchess 
County  dairy  farm;  wife  to  board  one  or  two 
men  if  necessary;  wages  $40  monthly,  with 
house  and  privileges;  steady  position  for  com¬ 
petent  man.  Address  NO.  2522,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Man  or  boy  for  general  farm  work; 

experience  unneccessary.  P.  B,  WHITE¬ 
HEAD,  Romford,  Conn. 

WANTED — Bright  young  man  to  work  in  col¬ 
lege  dairy.  Milking  machines  used.  State 
salary  expected.  An  excellent  opportunity  for 
young  man  who  wants  to  learn  scientific  dairy¬ 
ing.  NEW  JERSEY  AGRICULTUB^AL  CGL- 
l.EGE,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Men  and  women  as  attendants  in 
large  institution  for  feeble-minded  and  epi¬ 
leptics.  Convenient  to  all  parts  of  New  York 
City.  Salaries  $20  to  .$40,  with  complete  main¬ 
tenance.  Opportunities  for  advancement.  Ad¬ 
dress  W.  B.  CORNELL,  Medical  Director,  Ran¬ 
dall’s  Island,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Tsvo  married  men;  one  as  farmer, 
the  other  as  herdsman;  state  wages  in  first 
letter.  R.  N.  LYKB,  Milford,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Man  for  general  farm  work;  inex¬ 
perienced  man  or  boy  would  do.  FREDERIC 

J.  FORD,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 

WANTED — Practical  married  man  with  small 
family  to  take  charge  of  dairy  where  me¬ 
chanical  milkers  are  used;  good  wages  and  po¬ 
sition  for  responsible  party.  Address  NO.  2514, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  men,  raised  on  a  farm,  as  at¬ 
tendants  to  work  with  feeble-minded  boys 
out  of  doors.  Salary  $35  a  month  and  main¬ 
tenance.  Send  recommendations  with  applica¬ 
tion.  Apply  to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letch- 
worth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


OPEN  for  engagement  from  Nov.  1st  to  April 
1st  in  Florida;  twenty  years  experience  in 
marketing  fruit  and  produce;  competent  to 
manage  large  acreage.  L.  A.  Page,  Palmyra, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — By  December  first,  position  as  man¬ 
ager  of  large  estate;  two  positions  for  the 
past  twenty  years;  best  of  references  as  to 
ability  and  character.  Address  NO.  2492,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  of  ability  and  experience, 
thoroughly  competent  to  take  full  charge;  a 
student  of  agriculture,  backed  by  experience; 
single  man;  8ol)er,  dependable;  a  worker;  good 
stock  man;  best  references;  at  liberty.  Address 
NO.  2518,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  W'autcd  as  general  manager 
on  large  hog  or  sheep  farm;  salary  reasonable; 
18  years’  experience;  single;  Eastern  States  pre¬ 
ferred.  NO.  2507,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER — Single,  middle  age;  expert;  all 
branches;  glass,  outdoors.  NO.  2512,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


The  Farm  Brokers’  Association,  Inc.  ers^Jor'^e^ 

farms  and  other  country  real  estate  everywhere  in  New 
Yoi-l*  State.  Personally  inspected  proportiea  Careful 
descriptions.  Right  prices.  CENXlLiL  OFFICE  AT 
ONEIJDA,  N.  Y.,  other  offices  throughout  the  State. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  It  known  here. 
TMa  Rato  will  be  6  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Producta.  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribora  only. 
Dealers,  jobbora  and  general  manufacturers’  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry.  Eggs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  other  pues. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  bo  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  mornins 
to  appear  in  the  following  week’s  issue. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager  or  super¬ 
intendent;  17  years’  experience;  reliable  and 
responsible;  educated;  understand  analyzing  and 
testing  soils,  caponizlng,  etc.  NO.  2510,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  W.\NTED  by  a  good  dairyman; 

long  expi'rience  in  general  dairy  work;  also 
raising  calves,  pigs,  chickens;  clean  dry-hand 
milker  and  good-  butter  maker;  middle  age; 
American;  single;  preferably  near  town;  good 
home.  Address  NO.  2516,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FARM  SUPERIN'FBNDENT  open  for  engage¬ 
ment;  honest,  reliable  and  sober;  have  given 
and  can  give  results;  best  references.  NO.  2517, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED  ou  lady’s  farm  by  Amer¬ 
ican  man,  46;  experienced  in  farming,  poul¬ 
try,  stock,  gardening,  etc;  rcfcrenccfi,  temper¬ 
ate  and  reliable;  small  wages;  state  wages  and 
particulars  in  first  letter.  SAMMIS,  209  West 
Newton  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

POSITION  WANTED — Good  farmer  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  as  manager  of  large,  up-to-date  farm; 
lifetime  experience  in  all  branches;  good  refer¬ 
ences;  married;  American.  Apply  NO.  2523, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AN  EXPERIENCED  American  farmer  (age  38) 
with  knowledge  of  orchard,  stock  and  general 
farming,  desires  position  as  manager  of  large 
farm;  best  references  as  to  ability  and  charac¬ 
ter.  NO.  2600,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farma  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc- 


WORTH  MORE  THAN  DOUBL1^^212  acres  at 

$19;  fine  buildings;  good  location;  an  ideal 
stock  farm.  Address  WELLINGTON  CROSS, 
Fultonville,  N.  Y. 


140-ACRE  level,  sandy  loam,  potato  and  grain 
farm;  well  located;  Central  New  York.  NO. 
2443,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Small  orange  grove  and  home. 

Cheap.  Near  Crescent  City,  Fla.  L.  HODGES, 
Glen  St.  Mary,  Fla. 


200- ACRE  dairy  and  grain  farm  for  sale,  to  set¬ 
tle  an  estate  near  New  Egypt,  within  five 
miles  of  Camp  Dix,  Wrightstown,  N.  J.  NO. 
2506,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OWNER  will  sell  two  fine  Virginia  farms,  196 
and  100  acres;  near  railroad;  good  houses. 
C.  R.  FINCH,  Clover,  Va. 


FARM  in  Pennsylvania,  50  acres;  3  acres  wood; 

fine  house,  big  barn;  4  miles  from  good  live 
town;  2  banks;  healthy,  pleasant  location. 
Price,  $1,2.50.  B.  D.  HOGAN,  *427  31st  St., 
Woodcliff,  N.  J. 


FARMS  FOR  BENT — ^20  excellent  farms,  aggre¬ 
gating  3,300  acres,  mostly  connected,  and 
with  suitable  buildings;  located  35  miles  from 
New  York  on  Central  R.  R.  of  N.  J. ;  at  pres¬ 
ent  fully  equipped  and  in  high  state  of  cultiva¬ 
tion;  dairy,  poultry  and  swine  departments; 
also  large  acreage  of  orchards,  hay  and  grain, 
already  established.  Communicate.  C.  DRYS- 
DALE  BLACK,  Agriculturalist,  233  Broadway, 
Now  York. 


THREE  FARMS  FOR  SALE— Two  of  50  acres 
each,  joining;  one  has  42  large  bearing  fruit 
trees,  mostly  apples;  several  acres  of  good  muck 
and  several  thousand  red  cedar  trees,  valuable 
for  fence  posts;  two  good  houses,  horse  and  cow 
barn,  hen  house,  hog  hou.se;  best  running  water 
to  house  and  barn;  fine  trout  stream  runs 
through  farm;  could  be  made  a  trout  farm; 
near  school  and  store,  4  miles  from  city  of 
28,000;  pi-ice  reasonable;  terms  to  suit  pur¬ 
chaser.  Second  farm  nearly  the  same  as  first, 
with  fair  buildings  and  73  large  bearing  fruit 
trees,  with  grapes  and  pears;  all  land  on  this 
farm  tillable;  location  same  as  No.  1,  one-half 
mile  to  State  road;  towns  same  as  above.  One 
farm  of  8  acres  one-half  mile  to  church,  store 
and  school;  good  farm  for  cliickens  and  gardeu- 
ing;  good  house,  newly  shingled;  good  water; 
6  miles  to  large  city.  Apply  to  FRANK  M. 
CARRIER,  Stittville,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  farm  manager  open  for  engagement 
Oct,  15th;  American;  married;  no  family; 
strictly  sober;  life-long  experience:  A1  refer¬ 
ences.  NO.  2521,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


YOUNG  MAN,  now  on  poultry  farut,  desires  po¬ 
sition  on  a  commercial  poultry  farm;  refer¬ 
ences;  strictly  temperate,  non-smoker  and  espe¬ 
cially  good  at  raising  young  chickens,  care  of 
fowls,  etc. ;  state  wages  paid,  etc.  Address 
NO.  2520,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  or  estate  superin¬ 
tendent;  at  liberty  October  1st;  American, 
married;  age  40;  expert.  all_  brands  of  farm 
machinery,  horses,  modern  dairyman,  etc. ;  ex¬ 
cellent  references;  kindly  state  salary  and  par¬ 
ticulars  first  letter. '  NO.  2503,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  


SINGLE  young  man,  experienced  poultryman 
and  farmer,  desires  position,  on  gentleman’s 
estate  preferred;  kindly  state  particulars  in  first 
letter.  Address  BOX  3,  Warrenville,  N.  J. 

POSITION  WANTED  as  .poultryman  by  young 
man  24  years,  single,  American;  5  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  3  years  at  present  place;  3-year  agri¬ 
cultural  graduate;  country  bred;  reference  and 
reason  for  leaving  from  present  employer.  Ad¬ 
dress  NO.  2511,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager;  life  ex¬ 
perience;  American;  best  of  references;  mar¬ 
ried.  J.  O.  GIBBS,  JR.,  care  of  general  deliv¬ 
ery,  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  once,  a  herdsman  for  a  Holstein 
herd;  must  be  single  and  experienced  in  A.  R. 
O.  testing;  a  good  location  and  fine  opportunity 
for  doing  really  constructive  work.  D.  O. 
HASTINGS,  Wilmington,  Del. 

WANTED — A  married  man  as  first  man  on  gen¬ 
eral  farm;  good  wages,  with  all  privileges.  J. 
K.  DAVIS,  Buskirk,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single  man,  as  dairyman;  must  be  a 
good  milker  and  have  some  knowl^ge  of  but¬ 
ter  making,  and  must  be  of  good  habits;  salary, 
$40-46  a  month  to  start.  Apply,  giving  refer¬ 
ences,  to  PINECLIFF  FARMS,  Bomoseen,  Vt. 

WANTED — Single  man  on  milk  farm;  must  be 
good  milker,  handy  with  team  or  any  farm 
work;  state  wages  expected,  age  and  give  ref¬ 
erence.  S.  D.  NEWELL,  Briatol,  Conn. 


WIDE-AWAKE  POtLTRYMAN,  15  years’  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  desires  change;  successful 
in  raising  and  feeding  stock  for  high  produc¬ 
tion;  understands  all  modern  methods;  Amer¬ 
ican,  age  39;  no  bad  habits;  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren;  only  first-class  proposition  on  gentleman’s 
estate  considered,  where  honesty  and  ability  are 
appreciated;  at  present  employed.  NO.  2513, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 420-acre  farm  In  I.oudoun  Co.,  Va., 
26  miles  from  Washington,  D.  C. ;  360  acres 
under  cultivation;  fine  crops  growing;  stocked 
and  fully  eiiulpped;  excellent  neighborhood  and 
location;  healthy  all  the  year  climate.  NO. 
2446,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GENTLEMAN’S  small  farm,  55  miles  from  New 
York,  Central  Jersey,  mild  climate;  twelve 
acres,  choice  location,  close  to  town;  buildings 
excellent  and  highly  attractive;  .$5,000.  NO. 
2519,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


100  ACRES,  new  buildings,  silo,  young  orchard, 
water  to  buildings,  XVz  miles  to  State  road; 
two  stations,  creamery  and  stores;  $3,500;  easy 
terms.  BOX  12,  Sraithboro,  N.  Y. 


FARM  WANTED  for  about  $3,500;  equity  in  2- 
family  house  in  Arlington,  N.  J.;  will  add 
small  amount  cash.  HARRY  VAIL,  New  Mil¬ 
ford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


1 


WANTED — Locust  logs  and  lumber.  0.  O.  GAL¬ 
BRAITH  &  SON,  47-49  West  street,  N.  Y.  O. 


FOR  SALE— Appleton  4-in.  roll  busker;  cutter 
head;  good  condition;  $225,  W.  J.  HAINES, 
Elkton,  Md. 


WANTED — Second-hand  Cypher  Company  incu¬ 
bators.  SANDY  KNOLL  HATCHERY,  Mc- 
Alistervllle,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— Milk  route  of  200  gal.  in  city  of 
25,000;  steadily  growing;  money  maker;  fully 
equipped  with  modern  machinery,  horses,  wag¬ 
ons,  etc.  Address  NO.  2.509,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 

FOR  SALE — New  Peering  6-roll  Husker  and 
Shredder;  has  husked  less  than  600  bu.  44 
CHURCH  ST.,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN — Single,  experienced  in  all 

branches  of  poultry  raising,  desires  position 
on  private  or  commercial  plant;  best  references; 
temperate  and  non-smoker.  H.  HOPKINS,  South 
Lyndeboro,  N.  H. 


POULTRYMAN  desires  position  as  manager  on 
private  or  commercial  plMt;  6  years'  prac¬ 
tical  experience;  college  training;  best  of 
enees  as  to  character  and  ability.  NO.  2515, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  with  20  years’  experience, 
qualified  to  handle  any  agricultural  proposi¬ 
tion.  Address  BOX  213,  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


TR  VCTOR  TRUCK  for  sale;  Know-Springfleld 
Tractor  Truck;  3  wheel,  4  cylinder,  solid 
tires;  wdll  pull  10  ton;  suitable  for  farm  or 
town  work;  exceptionally  low  price.  WHITE 
&  BRO.,  INC.,  Richmond  and  Hedicy  Sts.,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— A  12-25  “All  Work”  Tractor;  pulls 
3  plows;  burns  coal  oil;  used  not  exceeding  60 
days;  A1  condition;  cost  $1,2P0  with  extras; 
will  sell  for  $700  on  account  of  buying  larger 
outfit.  ROCKLAND  FARM,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


NIAGARA  COUNTY  grown  fresh  prunes  for 
canning;  much  richer  than  plums  and  can 
with  extremely  small  waste;  3  12-qt.  baskets  by 
exp.,  $3.75  delivered,  or  $3  F.  O.  B.  Lockport. 
N.  POMEROY,  English  Walnut  Farm,  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SAT.E — Jacobson  9  and  7  H.  P.  engines, 
mounted,  clutch  pulley;  in  first-class  order; 
used  little;  must  sell  quickly.  Address  L.  K. 
WAKEMAN,  Westport,  Conn. 


Made  in  three  styles — 

The  Grey,  the  Black  Non-Skid  and 
the  handsome  RED  TOP, 

Tire  De  Luxe 


rM««  mmi*  0  I.  r»oc 


Time  to  Re-tire?^ 
(Buy  FUk) 


General  Offices:  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

i  '  , 

Fitk  Branches  «n  New  York,  Brooklyn.  Yonkers.  Scranton,  Allentown,  Binghamton,  Elmira. 
Albany.  Syracuse,  Utica.  Rochester,  Buffalo,  Philadelphia.  Reading.  Harrisburg.  Erie,  Newark. 
Youngstown,  Cleveland  and  Galesburg.  Fisk  Dealers  Everywhere  (Fi 


This  graphic  illustration  explains  Fisk  Non-Skid  features  — 
protection  from  every  direction 


Fig.a 


Fi|.3 


Fig  .4 


Figs 


Fig.  1  is  the  outside  rib  that  marges 
an  uninterrupted  counter  against 
direct  side  slipping  or  skidding — 
Fig.  5  is  the  same  protection  on 
the  other  'side  of  the  tread. 

Fig.  2  is  the  outside  row  of  buttons 
connected  by  a  second  rib  of  solid 
rubber.  The  buttons,  which  are 
slightly  higher  than  the  connecting 
rib,  offer  perfect  resistance  against 
skidding  and  because  they  grip  the 
road  so  firmly,  make  the  pull  for¬ 
ward  in  soft  ground  ever  so  much 


more  positive  and  certain — Fig.  4 
has  these  identical  qualities,  but 
from  the  opposite  directions. 

Fig.  3  is  the  master  button  around 
which  the  Fisk  Non-Skid  tread  is 
constructed.  It  supplies  resistance 
against  slipping  in  any  direction — 
no  matter  which  way  there  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  skid  there  is  always  a  flat 
resisting  surface  to  prevent  that  skid¬ 
ding,  and  to  assist  the  sure  forward 
movement  of  the  wheel. 


Buy  Fisk  Tires  and  g^t  the  real  protection.  Price 
and  mileage  are  right  You  can’t  buy  greater 
dollar-for-dollar  value  in  tiro  quality — and  no 
other  tire  offers  such  safety.  You  can  buy  them 
everywhere. 

The.  Fisk  Rubber  Company 

of  N.  Y. 


The  “button”  tread 
on  Fisk  Tires 

gives  you  real 
anti-skid  protection 
ALL  way  s 

A  DDITIONAL  SAFETY  against 

Jl\.  side  slipping  is  supplied  by  a  rib 
of  rubber  extending  around  the  whole 
tread,  on  both  sides.  Fisk  Non-Skids 
are  the  only  automobile  tires  that  fur¬ 
nish  such  complete  protection. 


October  6,  1917 


A  Combination  That  Will  Help  Feed  the  Allies 


It 

'I 


Hairvest  Your  Energy 

as  well  as  your  crops!  Your  country’s  pressing  needs  demand  that 
you  soldiers  of  the  soil  guard  your  health.  So,  store  up  vitality  for 
tomorrow’s  work.  Get  out  the  car — take  the  wife  and  youngsters 
out  for  a  spin  in  the  keen  Autumn  evening  air.  There’s  nothing 
like  it  for  rest  and  recreation — nothing  that  will  give  you  so  much  of 
that  “get  up  and  get  at  it”  feeling  when  you  wake  up  in  the  morning. 

But  you  naturally  want  to  get  the  greatest  comfort  atnd  pleasure  with  the 
least  tire  trouble,  don't  you?  Then,  of  course,  you  will  equip  your  car  with  the 
famous  United  States  *  Chain*  Tread  Tires — or  the  equ2dly  popular  ^Usco*  Tread, 

Either  one  is  the  tire  of  maximum  quedity,  resiliency,  long-life  and  anti-skid 
efficiency  at  minimum  cost. 

When  you  ride  on  United  States  *Chain*  or  *Usco*  Treads,  you  ride  in  com¬ 
fort  with  economy  one  of  the  party. 

United  States lires 

Are  Good  Tires 

•Nobby'  ‘Chain'  ‘Usco'  ‘Royal  Cord'  ‘Plain’ 

A  Tire  for  every  need  of  price  and  use 

United  Statesllre  Company 

1790  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
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The  Farmer  Says  “  Forward — March  ! 

You  See  It  in  the  Daily  Papers 
VERY  mail  brings  letters  from  reader.s  who  en¬ 
close  clippings  from  daily  papers,  all  containing 
bitter  and  malignant  attacks  upon  farmers  or  the  bus¬ 
iness  of  farming.  Farmers  are  puzzled  at  this  sud¬ 
den  outbreak.  Formerly  these  papers  assumed  a 
condescending  tone,  full  of  ridiculous  advice  or  poorly 
concealed  contempt,  but  now  they  suddenly  break 
out  into  'open,'  bitter  attacks  against  farmers  as  a 
clas.s.  What  has  happened,  and  what  does  it  mean? 
Thus  far  this  work  is  mostly  confined  to  the  papers 
printed  in  the  larger 
cities.  In  the  smaller 
cities  closer  to  the 
country  there  is  less 
of  it. 

For  the  most  part 
the  “great”  daily  pa¬ 
pers  of  this  country 
have  ceased  to  repre¬ 
sent  anyone  or  any¬ 
thing  except  their 
financial  backers  and 
the  “interests”  these 
backers  represent. 

Years  ago  a  few  of 
these  daily  papers 
really  represented 
public  opinion,  or 
something  like  it.  but 
with  the  coming  of 
great  wealth  concen¬ 
trated  into  a  few 
groups  of  bankers 
and  manufacturers, 
the  plan  has  been  to 
dominate  and  control 
public  opinion  rather 
than  to  serve  it. 

Many  of  these 
“great”  papers  make 
a  remarkably  good 
bluff  at  shouting  for 
reform,  “patriotism,” 
and  the  rights  of  the 
people,  and  some¬ 
times  they  “get  away 
with  it.”  They  can 
club  the  dust  out  of 
a  small  rogue  and 
make  a  cloud  which 
hides  a  bigger  one. 

During  the  past  few 
months  these  papers 
have  begun  to  attack 
the  farmer  and  his 
labor  demands  with 
a  bitterness  never 
known  before.  For¬ 
merly  these  papers 
reserved  these  fierce 
attacks  for  the  woi-k- 
inen  or  labor  unions, 
especially  when  these 
unions  were  trying 
to  establish  them¬ 
selves.  Up  to  this 
year  most  of  the 
daily  papers  adopted  the  “dear  old  farmer”  style 
when  referring  to  country  people.  The  farmer  was 
a  very  good  citizen,  “the  backbone  of  the  land.”  just 
as  long  as  he  behaved  himself.  He  must  keep  right 
at  work — just  as  his  grandfather  did — and  pay  no 
attention  to  those  wicked  workmen  who  were  making 
all  sorts  of  labor  demands ! 

Now  and  then  a  farmer  began  to  a.sk  question.s. 
Why  should  he  Avork  16  hours  a  day,  as  grandfather 
did.  Avhen  other  men,  by  combining,  secured  an  eight- 
hour  day?  Why  should  he  stand  still  and  see  his 
children  pulled  away  from  the  farm?  What  was 
there  about  his  business  which  singled  him  out  as 
the  “goat”  and  forced  him  to  make  the  hired  man 
the  poorest-paid  laborer  in  the  country?  Up  to  last 
Fall  the  city  dailies  thought  these  questions  could  be 
answered  by  a  nice  little  combination  of  ill-con¬ 
cealed  ridicule  and  taffy.  Then  two  things  hap¬ 


pened,  and  they  are  to  do  more  in  changing  indus¬ 
trial  history  than  anything  else  between  the  ending 
of  the  Civil  War  and  the  beginning  of  this  one. 

The  dairymen  hung  together  and  won  their  de¬ 
mand  for  an  increased  price,  and*  a  candidate  for 
President,  backed  by  a  large  share  of  the  money  and 
manufacturing  power  of  the  country,  was  defeated 
becau.se  he  could  not  realize  that  Westeni  farmei's 
have  broken  away  forever  from  the  old  political 
issues.  The  daily  papers  no  longer  represent  or 
understand  true  public  .sentiment,  and  they  have  been 
Availing  for  these  farmers  to  “come  back.”  It  bas 
been  slowly  beaten  in  upon  them  that  there  is  no 


coming  back,  but,  instead  of  that,  a  further  drift 
away  from  the  good  old  days  AAiien  the  farmer 
grumbled  a  little,  but.  in  the  end,  took  his  bone  of 
ridicule  and  bis  crust  of  taffy  and  folloAved  the 
crowd.  The  bitterness  uoav  apparent  in  these  great 
daily  papers  is  the  finest  evidence  Ave  have  yet  setm 
that  the  big  politicians  and  the  big  money  interests 
realize  at  last  that  intelligent  farmers  knoAV  them 
for  AAdiat  they  are;  and,  knoAving  them,  Avill  no 
longer  serve  them  Avithout  a  fair  shoAAing  and  a 
stpiare  deal.  Thus  there  is  little  left  for  these  papers 
but  to  attack  farmers  and  attempt  to  array  city  peo¬ 
ple  against  them.  That  is  Avhy  they  claim  all  farm¬ 
ers  are  getting  rich  and  preparing  to  starve  out  the 
cities. 

Thus  Ave  find  this  in  the  New  Haven  Register: 

Today  tho  farmer  is  protected  more  than  any  other 
class.  He  is  the  dictator,  and  knows  it,  and  Avhat  is 


more,  he  exercises  this  power  in  a  manner  which  disre¬ 
gards  all  the  principles  of  square  dealing 

And  this  is  taken  from  the  Boston  Transcript: 

But  the  farmer  was  insistent.  As  a  class  he  is  pow¬ 
erful  enough  to  command  a  flock  of  United  States  Sena¬ 
tors  to  hurry  post  haste  to  the  White  House,  on  the  first 
errand  that  had  taken  some  of  them  there  for  many  a 
day.  They  went  to  protest,  mayhap  to  threaten,  in  the 
interest  of  their  constituents,  the  devil  take  the  luckle.ss 
folk  who  live,  in  these  day  of  high  meat,  very  largely, 
by  bread  alone.  .  What  other  class  would  be  able  to  mus¬ 
ter  a  corporal’s  guard  of  Senators  at  a  time  like  this? 

This  idea  is  .suddenly  appearing  in  all  the  large 

dailie.s — apparently  all  taken  from  one  dominating 
.source — the  little  group  of  men  aa'Iio  have  for  some 
years  controlled  the  money  of  the  country.  These 

men  realize  that 
A\hen  the  farmers 
really  Avake  up  and 
apply  themselves  to 
a  clear  study  of  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions,  the 
present  system  of 
distribution  of  money 
and  of  profits  AAfill  be 
torn  apai't. 

T’p  to  Avitbin  re¬ 
cent  times  most 
farmers  have  been 
kept  from  a  clear 
study  of  the.se  things 
in  .several  AA*a  ys. 
Whenever  a  man 
talked  about  a  fairer 
show  for  the  com¬ 
mon  people  you  could 
always  call  him  a 
“Socialist.”  That 
AA’as  a  term  of  re¬ 
proach  Avhich  kept 
most  men  quiet  until 
in  the  stress  of  AA'ar 
conditions  our  gov¬ 
ernment  is  forced  to 
put  into  practice 
many  of  the  “social¬ 
istic”  plans  in  order 
to  carry  on  the  Avar. 
Then  it  has  been 
quite  easy  to  control 
“education”  and  to 
see  that  most  books 
on  political  economy 
Avbich  farmers  read 
Avere  very  sane  and 
safe.  Another  very 
potent  plan  jias  been 
to  “fix  up”  e\'ery 
man  Avho  showed 
poAA-er  of  leadership 
or  i  11  d  e  p  e  n  d  e  n  t 
thought  by  giving 
him  some  public  job 
or  honorary  office. 
Call  the  roll  of  men 
Avho  have  sold  out 
their  birthright  of 
independence  for  a 
mess  of  political  pot¬ 
tage  and  the  line 
Avould  stretch  out 
into  the  thousand.s. 
We  do  not  wonder 
that  these  daily  papers  and  their  backers  thought 
they  could  afford  to  laugh  at  the  farmers  and  pass 
them  a  feiv  compliments.  We  hardly  blame  them 
for  their  bitterness  Avhen  at  last  they  find  that  the 
end  of  this  has  come. 

For  it  /t(/s  come.  It  has  heen  .said  that%is  Avar 
Avas  engineered  and  encouraged  hy  a  groin)  of  manu¬ 
facturing  financiers  AVho  saAV  great  profits  for  them¬ 
selves.  This  is  not  entirely  true,  though  unques¬ 
tionably  this  class  did  AA'ant  the  trade  in  AA'ar  ma¬ 
terials.  In  any  event,  this  Avealthy  cla.ss  has  mis¬ 
calculated.  This  is  now  a  war  of  the  plain  people, 
and  conditions  arising  out  of  it  Avill  bring  economic 
truths  home  to  the  farmers  so  poAverfully  that  they 
Avill  get  together  at  last,  and  put  over  a  programme 
Avhich  Avill  make  this  country  a  better  place  to  live 
in  than  it  has  ever  been  before :  Thk  R.  N.-Y.  has 
.seen  this  coming  for  years.  It  has  now  started,  and 
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will  take  definite  shape  this  Winter,  rsually  when 
these  evident  things  are  stated  we  are  greeted  with 
cries  about  “disloyalty”  or  “sedition.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
and  those  it  speaks  for  give  place  to  no  liuman  being 
in  their  love  of  country  or  their  loyalty.  They  will 
give  to  the  last  measure  of  sacrifice  in  order  that  this 
war  may  be  carried  through  to  the  rif/hia  of  man¬ 
kind.  They  intend  to  rise  above  mere  party  or 
political  loyalty,  and  see  to  it  that  wdien  this  great 
military  struggle  is  over,  the  plain  country  people 
have  a  fair  showing  and  a  square  deal.  The  trouble 
with  the  city  papers  is  that  they  begin  to  realize 
that  fai-mers  are  coming  to  the  point  where  they 
will  no  longer  pay  attention  to  the  old,  shopworn 
political  arguments. 


Fall  Seeding  of  Sweet  Clover 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  some  of  your  readers  results 
obtained  by  .seeding  Sw'eet  clover  early  in  Spring,  say 
February  or  March,  on  ground  seeded  to  wheat  the 
previous  Fall.  Will  the  clover,  if  it  catches  well,  make 
too  much  growth  before  harvesting  the  w’heat,  to  inter¬ 
fere  in  cutting  and  storing  same?  Our  wheat  harvest 
usually  comes  about  July  first.  If  seeded  early,  do  you 
recommend  the  unhulled  seed,  and  what  amount  per 
acre?  •  E.  R.  s. 

Waynesboro,  Pa. 

EEDTNG  Sweet  clover  any  time  between  Novem¬ 
ber  1  and  April  1  on  wheat  or  rye  is  all  right 
if  you  have  plenty  of  moisture  until  the  grain  is  re¬ 
moved.  If  not,  it  will  be  a  failure  unless  on  very 
moist  land.  Of  course,  only  unhulled  seed  must  be 
used  during  those  mouths.  If  not  interfered  with  by 
the  dry  weather  it  will  have  .some  growth,  but  not 
enough  to  obstruct  the  harvesting  of  the  wheat.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  sown  during  those  months  with¬ 
out  a  nurse  crop  you  could  cut  a  crop  of  two  tons  to 
the  acre  in  September  of  hay  that  is  in  every  way 
the  equal  of  Alfalfa.  Then  is  it  not  better  to  harvest 
two  tons  of  hay  than  15  bushels  of  wheat?  Either, 
of  course,  will  be  worth  $30,  but  the  clover  stand  is 
worth  at  least  another  $30  to  the  land.  You  can  be 
reasonably  sure  of  a  good  stand  if  sown  at  that 
time  without  a  nurse  crop,  no  matter  what  the 
weather  may  be,  as  the  grain  is  not  there  to  toke  the 
moisture  away  from  the  growing  clover  plants;  20 
pounds  per  acre  is  right  for  the  unhulled. 

The  best  time  for  sowing  is  in  November  before 
freezing  up.  Disk  your  corn  or  potato  land  or  grain 
stubble  a  couple  of  times  about  November  1,  then 
sow  the  seed  (one-half  each  way)  and  roll  a  couple 
of  times  if  possible,  or  if  you  have  no  roller  con¬ 
venient,  take  a  very  light  spike- tooth  harrow  once 
over.  Sweet  clover  demands  a  hard  seed  bed  and 
very  shallow  covering.  As  j^ur  wheat  is  already 
sown,  you  should  sow  your  clover  on  top  of  the 
ground,  and  the  Winter  frosts  will  take  care  of  it. 
Sweet  clover  is  a  biennial,  and  unless  you  want  to 
plow  it  under  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  you 
should  sow  eight  quarts  of  Timothy  and  three 
quarts  of  Red  top  with  the  clover  and  then  you  will 
have  that  hind  of  hay  after  the  .second  year.  I  have 
been  a  grower  of  Sweet  clover  (the  white  of  course) 
for  a  great  many  years  and  have  always  advocated 
sowing  only  the  unhulled  seed,  and  my  experience 
this  seasqn  with  the  scarified  convinces  me  that  the 
unhulled  is  the  only  kind  to  use.  Ea.st  May  some 
of  my  customei’s  wanted  me  to  try  the  scarified.  I 
did  so.  It  germinated  nicely  and  looked  all  right 
until  a  little  .spell  of  dry  weather  came  along,  and 
behold  it  was  gone !  The  oats  -took  the  moisture  and 
left  none  for  the  little  clover  plants.  On  another 
piece  where  the  unhulled  was  sown  last  Winter  it 
is  now  ready  to  cut  for  hay.  So  I  have  positively 
made  up  my  mind  never  to  sow  any  but  the  un- 
hulled.  This  is  nature’s  Avay,  as  when  the  seed 
shatters  olf  the  stalks  In  the  Fall  it  certainly  is  not 
hulled  nor  scarified,  yet  it  comes  up  promptly  as 
soon  as  the  first  warm  days  of  Spring  appear,  and 
when  the  first  dry  weather  comes  it  has  a  root  a 
foot  long  or  more,  and  can  stand  any  weather.  An¬ 
other  thing  I  have  learned  this  season,  and  that  Is 
to  leave  the  first  crop  the  .second  year  for  seed,  and 
not  take  off  a  crop  of  hay  in  June  and  leave  the  .sec¬ 
ond  crop  for  seed,  which  has  been  my  custom.  You 
get  twice  the  quantity,  and  all  large,  plump  seeds. 

New  York.  a.  bloomingdale. 


No  Pods  on  the  Beans 

('an  you  tell  what  is  the  matter  with  my  marrow  beans? 
1  planted  14  acres ;  they  look  fine,  made  a  good  growth, 
are  clean  from  weeds,  have  been  blossoming  for  the  last 
three  weeks  at  least,  but  no  beans.  They  look  like  a 
dead  failure  ;  planted  .Tune  23.  j.  u.  g. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

HE  description  of  the  condition  of  these  marrow 
beans  would  indicate  that  the  ab.seuce  of  pods  is 
due  to  some  other  cause  than  the  usual  disease  affect¬ 
ing  the  crop,  or  the  ravages  of  insect  enemies.  Having 
been  planted  June  23rd,  they  ought  to  be  now  in  pod. 
It  is  too  late  for  pods  to  form  and  mature  on  mar¬ 
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row  beans  before  severe  frosts  occur.  T  should  .judge 
that  the  trouble  i.s  lack  of  i)hosphorus  and  an  over- 
alnindant  .supply  of  nitrogenous  content  in  the  .soil. 
Beans  will  act  in  this  way  when  planted  on  new 
ground,  and  often  on  ground  that  has  been  heavily 
manured.  Other  crops,  such  as  grain  and  potatoes, 
will  act  in  the  .same  way,  growing  all  to  tops  and 
straw,  and  lodging  badly.  When  ■we  first  began 
raising  beans  as  a  field  crop  on  the  home  farm,  one 
field  was  plantecl  to  medium  beans.  The  crop  was 
well  podded  over  the  whole  field,  with  the  exception 
of  the  rows  bn  the  west  side.  Here  an  old  worm 
fence  had  been  removed,  and  a  straight  fence  built 
allow'ing  a  strip  of  old  sod  to  be  turned  over.  The 
two  rows  of  beans  were  on  this  strip  of  new  ground, 
and  the  result  was  that  thoi’e  was  a  rank  growth  of 
vines,  but  no  pods ;  they  kept  right  on  blossoming.  I 
think  if  the  inquirer  wotild  grow  a  crop  of  corn  on 
this  field  and  follow  with  beans,  first  drilling  in 
about  300  pounds  of  10%  acid  ])hosphate  to  the  acre, 
he  could  raise  a  crop  of  beans  that  would  produce 
])ods.  On  Auginst  1 0th  I  inspected  a  number  of  bean 
fields  around  Kinderhook,  and  at  the  meeting  in  the 
evening  we  discussed  bean  growing  problems  pretty 
thoroughly.  The  fields  visited  gave  promise  of  fair 
yields.  I  saw  none  in  the  condition  that  J.  H.  G. 
reports.  Marrow  beans  sbould  be  itlaiited  earlier,  as 
they  require  a  longer  season,  June  10  is  full  late  for 
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the.  I  have  one  variety  of  beans  in  my  garden  plot 
that  were  planted  June  7,  and  were  pulled  and 
Itunched  to  cure  August  13th;  they  wei'e  heavily  pod¬ 
ded  and  well  filled.  ii.  e.  c. 


Some  Notes  on  Land  Values 

THINK  the  amount  the  Stiite  should  pay  for  cur¬ 
rants  destroyed  for  the  purpose  of  ijrotecting  pine 
trees  depends  on  Avho  own  the  pine  trees.  If  private 
persons  own  the  pines,  I  don’t  think  the  State  should 
pay  a  cent,  but  the  owner  should  pay.  If  the  pines 
belonged  to  the  State  and  the  Avelfai’e  of  the  State 
demanded  the  destroying  of  currants,  I  don't  think 
the  State  is  obliged  to  i)ay  damages,  but  think  the 
generous  thing  to  do  Avould  be  for  it  to  do  so  at  a 
nominal  amount  per  plant,  say  from  20  to  (50  cents, 
according  to  evidence  of  owners’  care  for  same. 

As  to  whether  an  orchard  adds  to  the  permanent 
value  of  land  will  say  no.  There  is  only  one  thing 
that  affects  thewalue  of  land;  that  is  its  relative 
scarcitj'^  due  to  increased  population  or  the  with¬ 
holding  of  laud  from  use.  Land  has  value  because 
of  its  nearness  to  markets,  population ;  this  is  a 
community-created  value.  An  orchard  is  an  indi¬ 
vidually  created  labor  product;  it  may  be  an  im¬ 
provement,  but  it  can  hardly  be  insured,  and  there 
is  a  chance  it  may  be  an  encumbrance. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  purpo.se  of  the  farm  loan 
laws  is  to  assist  in  establishing  farm  homes  (that 
Avill  be  economic  producing  factors  in  the  National 
scheme).  Now  any  average  farm  home  that  is  built 
on  the  success  of  one  branch  of  agriculture,  such  as 
one-fruit  orcharding,  potato  or  onion  trucking,  or 
even  such  staples  as  wheat  or  cotton  farming,  is 
built  on  sand.  It  is  not  a  farming  but  a  speculative 
proposition.  It  is  a  poor  risk  for  the  Federal  Land 
Board. 

Farms  or  farming  communities  should  be  as  nearly 
as  possible  self-supporting.  Wliere  custom  and  nat¬ 
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ural  conditions  point  the  wisdom  of  crop  specializ¬ 
ing,  that  form  of  activity  may  wisely  perhaps  form 
the  main  value  of  the  security  of  a  Federal  farm 
loan.  But  the  borrower  should  have  other  agricul¬ 
tural  resources  and  be  familiar  with  their  probabil¬ 
ities  to  be  a  good  risk.  The  Federal  Board  is  look¬ 
ing  after  the  legitimate  farmers’  intere.sts  best  when 
it  refu.ses  loan.s  to  one-crop  enthusia.sts,  be  they 
wheat,  peach,  mushroom,  cotton,  skunk  or  hen. 

Even  the  current  selling  price  of  land  is  not  an 
infallible  guide  to  a  legitimate  value  for  loaning. 
Applicants  and  appraisers  should  consider,  it  seems 
to  me,  as  a  basis  for  loans  the  average  earnings  un¬ 
der  average  management  over  a  period  of  years 
long  enough  to  include  conditions  of  prosperity  and 
hard  times  for  general  business  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion,  say  seven  to  eleven  years. 

I  believe  .50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  orchards  of 
long-lived  trees,  in  natural  fruit-growing  regions, 
valued  as  above,  would  safely  be  entitled  to  form 
three-quarters  of  the  total  amount  of  a  Federal  loan. 

Galifoi-nia.  single  tax  hayward. 


A  Ration  of  Cold  Chicken  Facts 

I  am  desirous  of  going  into  chicken  farmina 
Is  it  necessary  for  an  inexperienced  man  to  take  a 
cour.se  in  scientific  chicken  raising?  If  so,  -where  could 
I  do  so  in  New  York  or  Jersey  City,  either  by  corres¬ 
pondence  or  in  the  evening?  Also,  would  I  need  an  ex¬ 
perienced  man  to  run  the  place  for  a  while?  How  many 
chickens  would  do  for  a  start  to  afford  me  at  least  a 
living  (am  married).  Is  there  any  way  to  figure  the 
cost  of  upkeep  and  average  profit?  Would  this  be  a 
fair  time  to  begin,  owing  to  the  war?  In  your  opinion, 
is  chicken  farming  a  profitable  venture?  k.  e. 

New  Jersey. 

AKING  up  your  questions  in  order  it  is  a  well-es¬ 
tablished  fact  that  poultry  raising  is  a  .science 
which  must  be  learned  the  same  as  any  other  trade 
or  profession,  and  that  while  there  is  an  occasional 
exception  to  the  rule,  an  Inexperienced  man  stands 
about  as  much  chance  for  success  In  the  poultry  busl- 
ne.s.s  as  he  could  expect  if  he  started  out  to  prac¬ 
tice  law  before  going  to  a  law  school. 

Neaidy  all  the  .State  agricultural  colleges  in  the 
East  have  a  course  in  poultry  insti’uction,  but 
they  require  a  student  to  have  had  at  least  a 
year  on  a  practical  poultry  farm  to  learn  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  the  thisiness  befoi’e  entering  college.  You 
could  get  detailed  information  along  this  line  by 
writing  to  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y’’.,  Storr.s,  Conn.,  Kingston, 
R.  I.,  or  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Y"ou  would  stand  a  better  chance  to  learn  success¬ 
ful  methods  at  one  of  the.se  colleges  than  through 
a  correspondence  course.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
pla<-e  in  New  York  or  Jersey  City  where  such  in- 
stiaiction  is  given. 

After  you  have  worked  a  year  on  a  poultry 
farm  and  have  finished  college,  jmu  should  then  get 
a  position  on  a  poultry  farm  where  you  could  learn 
the  practical  .side  of  the  business  In  all  its  branches. 
After  making  a  thorough  study  of  the  busines.s,  both 
practically  and  scientifically  for  three  or  four  years, 
you  could  .start  for  yourself  in  a  small  way  and 
increase  as  your  capital  and  experience  warrants. 
You  would  probably  find  this  method  of  starting 
much  more  economical  and  satisfactory  than  to 
hire  an  experienced  man  to  teach  you  the  business 
from  the  beginning. 

As  a  rule  the  poultry-keepers  of  New  Jei’sey 
make  a  profit  from  their  flocks  nearly  in  an  exact 
ratio  to  the  quality  of  the  stock  they  keep  and 
the  number  of  eggs  per  hen  which  they  are  able 
*  to  produce  in  a  year.  This  has  been  proven  in  a 
great  majority  of  cases  by  a  recent  census  of  the 
leading  poultry  farms  of  the  State,  conducted  by 
the  pouftry  department  of  the  State  Experiment 
Station. 

Poultry  farms  are  run  all  the  way  from  a  loss 
to  several  dollars  per  hen  profit,  so  that  an  average 
profit  would  not  indicate  the  amount  which  could 
be  expected  by  a  certain  person.  The  cost  of  keep¬ 
ing  a  laying  hen  a  year  has  been  quite  thoroughly 
worked  out  and  found  to  be  about  $1.75  for  1910. 
This  year  it  will  run  not  far  from  .$3  per  bird, 
probably  a  little  more,  owing  to  the  high  price  of 
grain.  Next  year  we  expect  it  will  cost  at  least 
.$3.50  to  feed  one  hen  from  Jan.  1st  to  Dec.  31.st, 
and  there  is  no  assurance  that  the  .selling  price  of 
eggs  will  increase  accordingly,  although  it  is  a 
fact  that  20  to  25%  of  the  poultry  kept  upon 
Eastern  farms  has  been  disposed  of  during  the  past 
few  months,  and  the  normal  production  of  poultry 
and  eggs  will,  therefore,  be  cut  down  proportionately. 
No  doubt  this  will  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the 
selling  prices  of  poultry  products,  but  how  far  this 
(ondition  of  affairs  ought  to  influence  a  person  to¬ 
ward  venturing  into  the  poultry  business  is  a  question 
which  must  be  decided  by  each  person  individually. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 
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five  anrl  ten  or  more  acres.  These  concerns  agree 
/to  cultivate  the  trees  for  five  or  six  years,  when  the 
land,  sold  for  exorbitant  prices,  will  l)e  turned  over 
to  the  buyers,  who  have  been  made  to  believe  that 
they  will  thereafter  receive  an  independent  income. 
Ninety-seven  per  cent,  of  these  orchard  companies 
are  straight  fraud.s,  some  of  which  issue  bonds  and 
stock,  upon  which  they  pay  Interest  for  a  few  years 
out  of  the  money  received  from  investors,  the  prin¬ 
cipals  in  the  meantime  reorganizing  their  organiza¬ 
tion,  putting  their  ill-gotten  money  in  other  names, 
and  after  getting  out  from  all  respomsihility  turn 
over  the  worthless  orchard  land  to  the  buyers,  who 
are  largely  in  cities,  many  of  whom  cannot  afford  to 
lose  their  investment  of  hard-earned  money,  often 
of  long-time  savings. 

To  cite  one  illu.stratiou  of  this 
llagi’ant  abu.se  of  exploitation  of  the 
public  by  those  fraudulent  orchard 
land  companies,  a  few  years  ago  a 
New  York  City  lawyer  came  to  me 
to  make  examination  of  a  tract  of 
land  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  for 
the  purpose  of  planting  upon  it  ex¬ 
tensive  apple  orchards  and  to  make 
a  full  report  upon  its  suitability  for 
the  purpo.se.  The  examination  was 
made  and  report  rendered,  after 
which  I  was  asked  if  I  would  be  the 
advi.sor  in  the  enterprise  and  direct 
the  policy  of  a  comi)any  that  was 
interested  in  this  tract  of  land. 
Ttpou  recpiest  for  a  statement  to  be 
furnished  regarding  the  plans  and 
purposes  of  the  company,  the  name 
of  the  parties  interested,  the  capital 
they  represented,  the  following 
statement  was  brought  in :  The 
land  was  to  be  planted  with  150 
trees  to  the  acre,  upon  which  a  cot¬ 
tage  was  to  bo  built,  the  land  sold 
in  units  of  one  and  up  to  five  acres 
at  a  very  high  price,  everything  to 
be  done  in  a  strictly  high-class  man¬ 
ner  in  its  development. 

The  profits  from  these  150  trees 
per  acre  were  to  be  as  follows :  Sec¬ 
ond  year  from  planting,  25  per  cent, 
on  the  investment;  third  year,  25 
per  cent. ;  fourth  year,  45  per  cent. ; 
fifth  year,  55  per  cent. ;  sixth  year, 
G5  per  cent. ;  seventh  year,  75  per 
cent.  After  going  through  the  pa¬ 
pers  the  blue  pencil  was  slashed 
through  the  estimate  of  profits  and 
the  project  branded  as  a  bald  fraud, 
with  notice  given  that  my  r*eport  or 
name  must  not  be  u.sed  in  connection 
with  it. 

This  ingenious  lawyer,  however, 
got  out  a  prospectus  with  my  name 
in  it,  by  quoting  from  Tiik  11.  N.-Y. 
an  opinion  I  had  given  on  the  value 
of  land  in  bearing  orchards  in  Ni- 
agai’a  and  Orleans  Counties  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York.  He  was  turned  over 
to  the  Federal  authorities  for  fraud¬ 
ulent  use  of  the  United  States  mails 
and  was  sentenced  for  a  term  in 
the  Atlanta  pri.son. 

In  the  present  policy  of  conserv¬ 
ing  all  resources  of  our  country,  the 
Federal  authorities  are  getting  after 
these  land  and  mining  sharks  who 
are  exploiting  the  public  with  their 
fraudulent  schemes,  and  are  giving 
them  prison  terms. 

In  1890,  in  making  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  conditions  of  the  rural 
population  of  New  York  State  for  a 
New  York  committee,  I  found,  in  re¬ 
ports  from  a  large  number  of  farms  in  Western  New 
York,  that  the  average  income  from  orchards  over  a 
period  of  five  years  for  farms  where  gi'ound  crops 
were  raised  and  only  ordinary  care  given  to  apple 
trees,  was  $85  an  aci’e.  Where  spraying  was  done, 
with  some  pruning  and  cultivation,  the  income  was 
$120  an  acre ;  where  thorough  spraying  and  culture 
were  given,  the  income  was  $210  an  acre. 

1  personally  examined  a  five-acre  Baldwin  orchard 
under  high  culture  belonging  to  II.  II.  Brown,  one 
of  the  best  orchardists  in  Orleans  County,  the 
apples  of  which  sold  that  year  for  .$3,500,  or  $700  an 
acre. 

Tn  determining  the  value  of  a  tree  or  plant  for 
reimbursement  for  damage,  the  basis  sliould  be  upon 
the  average  net  income  received  over  a  term  of  years. 
While  the  law  does  not  allow  prospective  profits  to 
enter  into  such  instances,  the  loss  of  trees  planted 


will  spread  20  acres  a  day.  and  may  be  placed  on  an 
ordinary  wagon,  the  power  being  supplied  by  a 
special  shaped  iron  chain  drive  attached  to  the  rear 
right-hand  wheel.  A  disk  located  in  the  rear  spreads 
perfectly  a  swath  15  to  20  feet  wide,  according  to 
thickness  desired.  The  machine  will  do  the  same 
work  otherwise  necessary,  using  hand  power,  as  de¬ 
manded  of  two  teams  and  eight  men.  It  is  not  only 
a  soil  conserver  but  a  labor  savei’,  and  as  the  orig¬ 
inal  price  of  the  machine  is  nominal,  the  parts  sim¬ 
ple,  there  is  little  u]>keep  expense. 

Chautauqua  Co..  N.  Y.  eaule  w.  cage. 

R.  N.-Y. — Of  course,  this  refers  to  sections  where 
straw  is  plentiful  and  cheap.  In  Northern  New  .Jer¬ 
sey  straw  often  .sells  at  .$25  or  more  per  ton,  and  at 

ft 

that  price  it  would  not  i)ay  to  spread  it  as  Mr.  Cage 


states.  Near  large  towns  some  farmers  furnish 
straw  to  stable  keepers  and  haul  the  manure  back  as 
payment.  Anything  which  adds  to  the  use  of  straw 
or  any  other  organic  matter  is  a  good  thing. 


Orchard  Land  as  Loan  Security 

No  better  security  can  be  found  for  loans  than 
land  planted  to  orchards  that  receive  proper 
care  and  culture.  The  decision  of  the  Federal  I.oan 
Board  not  to  loan  money  upon  land  planted  with 
orchards,  as  having  no  substantial  value  except  for 
orchard  purposes,  without  doubt  has  been  made  for 
the  reason  that  such  vast  losses  have  been  experi¬ 
enced  by  investors  who  have  been  the  victims  of 
companies  that  have  bought  large  tracts  of  worth¬ 
less  land,  planted  it  Avith  worthless  trees,  and  sold 
it  to  thousands  of  deluded  buyers  in  units  of  one  to 


Machine  for  Spreading  Straw  on  Land.  Fig.  526 


,  Apricot  Tree  Smothered  by  Himalaya  Blackberry.  Fig.  527 


The  Himalaya  Blackberry  in  California 


Rampant  in  Growth  and  Prodigious  in  Crop 


This  berry  has  been  given  a  thorough  trial  in 
California  for  over  12  years,  and  it  has  been 
proved  to  be  the  most  thrifty  small  fruit  groAvn 
there;  it  is,  in  fact,  so  vigorous  a  grower  that  it 
crowds  overything  out  of  the  garden  unless  it  is 
kept  severely  within  bounds.  I  haA-fi  seen  gardens 
that  were  entirely  overrun  Avith  it  in  a  feAv  years. 
It  groAvs  very  freely  from  seed ;  even  birds  carry 
and  spread  the  seed,  so  there  is  a  possibility,  in 
time,  that  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  noxious  plants 
in  the  State.  So  far  I  have  not  .seen  any  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  berries  that  have  come  from  seedling.s. 
I  presume  in  time  it  Avill  be  crossed  Avith  some  of 
our  native  dewberries  or  improved 
fruit  of  the  same  species,  and  a 
larger  and  finer  fruit  be  the  re¬ 
sult. 

While  the  berry  is  not  very  large, 
still,  Avhere  it  has  been  groAvn  on 
rich,  irrigated  soil,  and  properly 
trimmed,  the  fruit  is  sufficiently 
large,  and,  Avhen  fully  ripe,  it  has 
a  delicious  flavor.  A  better  berry 
to  eat  Avith  cream  I  do  not  know, 
excepting,  of  course,  the  straAvberry. 

It  is  a  prodigous  cropper,  and  its 
.season  extends  over  .several  months. 

With  all  this,  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  of  a  commerciai  berry.  As  a 
backyard  fruit  it  holds  first  place 
here;  every  garden  seems  to  have  a 
feAA^  vines  trailing  on  the  rear  gar¬ 
den  fence. 

The  vines  pictured  in  Fig.  527 
Avere  groAving  on  my  place  and  sIioav 
its  rampant  groAvth  ;  they  scrambled 
up  on  some  adjacent  apricot  trees 
and  smothered  the  latter.  The  fruit 
cluster  is  shoAvn  in  Fig.  525. 

California.  av.  a.  pra'al. 

R.  N.-Y. — While  this  plant  does 
Avell  on  the  I’acific  coast  it  has  not 
proved  a  success  in  the  East.  Noav 
and  then  Ave  have  reports  of  its 
Avell-doing  here,  but  as  a  rule  Ave 
could  not  advise  planting  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  except  as  a  curiosity  or  for 
amateur  use. 


Increase  Fertility  With  Straw 

Anew  York  farmer  increased 
his  AA’heat  crop  10  bushels  per 
acre  by  spreading  straAV  Avhich 
could  not  otherAvise  be  used  over  the 
land.  He  found  the  oat,  barley  and 
rye  crop  Avas  increased  from  eight 
to  10  bushels  per  acre  by  the  same 
method  of  using  struAV.  StraAV  is 
invaluable  during  a  dry  period  in 
the  groAving  season.  It  has  been 
found  that  a  ton  of  .straAV  Avill  ab¬ 
sorb  tAvo  tons  of  Avater,  and  deliver 
it  to  the  groAving  crop  Avhen  needed. 

It  akso  adds  humus  to  the  land  ex¬ 
actly  on  the  same  process  as  a  lamp 
Avick  delivers  oil  to  the  flame — it 
keeps  moisture  at  the  Avorking  point. 

Experiment  station  Avorkers  calcu¬ 
late  that  spread  straAV  Avill  be  Avorth 
from  $2.50  to  $4  per  ton  to  the  farm¬ 
er,  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
soil. 

If  you  have  light  soil  AAdiich  is  de¬ 
ficient  in  organic  matter,  there  is 
nothing  cheaper  or  better  than 
.straAV.  It  Avill  serve  to  keep  the  soil 
from  bloAving,  as  the  addition  of 
humus  often  stops  bloAviug  and  means  saving 
a  good  crop  in  the  start,  Avhen  Avinds  often 
play  havoc.  Spread  straAV  Avill  hold  snoAV  on 
the  ground  during  the  Winter,  and  save  the  Avheat 
crop  from  Avinter-killiug.  Even  a  thin  coat  Avill 
catch  and  hold  the  snoAA%  causing  it  to  melt  evenly, 
not  only  serving  as  a  protection,  but  also  saving  the 
moisture  for  a  time  Avhen  it  Avill  be  needed.  This 
gives  the  Avheat  crop  a  good  healthy  early  start  in 
the  Spring,  Avhen  moisture  is  demanded  to  secure 
an  even  groAvth. 

Spread  straAV,  evenly  distributed,  is  a  valuable 
nurse  for  Alfalfa.  The  straAV  protects  the  tender 
plants  from  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun  and  acts 
as  an  insurance  against  baking  ground,  giving  the 
plants  a  good  start.  It  also  keeps  the  Avind  from 
Avhipping  off  tender  plants. 

The  machine  sliowu  in  the  illustration,  Fig.  520, 
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several  years  is  not  covered  by  the  one 
dollar  a  year  estimate  generally  placed 
upon  them  from  the  time  of  planting. 
Land  planted  with  fruit  trees  well  man¬ 
aged  is  as  good  and  safe  security  as  a 
factory,  or  a  railroad,  profits  from  which 
are  equally  dependent  npon  good  manage¬ 
ment.  GEORGE  T.  POWELL. 

Columbia  Co.,  X.  Y. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 


TRADE  SLOWS  TP  A  IJTTLE,  AND  PRICES  IN 

SOME  IJNES  INCLINE  TO  SAG  AW'AY. 

The  truck  market  has  been  passing 
through  one  of  the  easing-ofl:  spells  that 
may  be  expected  to  happen  every  little 
while  even  in  the  best  of  years.  At  no 
time  this  season  has  any  real  glut  of  pro¬ 
duce  occurred,  except  In  a  few  lines  at 
once,  and  lasting  only  a  short  period. 
“It  has  been  a  pretty  fair  year.”  declared 
a  Burlington  fann  gardener.  “Costs  have 
been  higli  and  labor  scarce,  but  yield  in 
most  lines  has  been  quite  good,  and 
prices  have  helped  us  out.  I  think  truck 
farmers  have  been  able  to  make  a  lit¬ 
tle  money.  My  2l^  acres  of  pepi)oi's  w'ei’e 
about  the  best  paying  thing  with  the 
price  around  .$2.  and  tomatoes  came  next. 
Those  who  had  early  plants  to  set  did 
W’ell.  Corn  has  sold  well  most  of  the 
time.  I  worked  nights,  building  smudge 
fires  around  the  lot  and  warded  off  two 
frosts,  but  the  third  frost  touched  the 
husks  a  little.  Fnfrosted  corn  was  •w'orth 
.$l.r»0  a  box  for  a  wdiile,  but  people  are 
getting  tired  of  it  and  is  about  top 
in  the  street.”  A  leading  nearby  gar¬ 
dener  remarked ;  “We  have  done  fairly 
well  on  most  crops  and  tlie  loads  have 
sold  quickly  at  fair  prices.  .Tust  now 
the  public  balks  a  little  at  the  prices, 
but  they  will  come  back.  Early  set  to¬ 
matoes  paid  well.  Onions,  beets  and  car¬ 
rots  were  all  good  crops.  We  figure  on 
about  500  bu.  per  acre  for  all  such  in 
good  years.  The  weeds  are  kept  off  our 
land  and  two  weedings  keep  the  crop 
clean  even  for  onions,  because  weeds  do 
not  go  to  seed  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
If  we  had  to  weed  six  or  seven  times, 
there  wouldn't  be  much  in  it.  With  beets 
one  can  get  two  crops,  even  without  set¬ 
ting  the  first  crop.  Sow  a  good  type  of 
a  kind  like  the  Egyptian,  and,  if  the  soil 
is  rich  and  early,  the  crop  can  be 
cleaned  up  early  in  .Tuly  and  the  land 
sown  to  beets.  These  are  fully  big  enough 
now  and  better  than  slowly  grown  beets. 
They  are  often  grown  too  thick  for  quick 
results.  Thin  to  7  inches  in  rows  a  foot 
apart  and  when  the  beets  are  three  or 
four  inches  across  there  wdll  not  be 
much  room  to  sjiare.  Hotted  manure  is 
be.st,  but  fresh  stable  manure  plowed  un¬ 
der  in  the  Fall  will  do  if  there  is  enough 
of  it.” 

Beets  are  Ro  to  OOc  box;  carrots,  .$1.25 
to  .$1.50;  beans,  string  and  shell,  .$2  to 
.$.2 ;  cauliflower,  w'ide  range  of  quality, 
75c  to  .$2 ;  corn  mostly  75e  to  .$1 ;  egg 
plant,  .$1.50;  lettuce  mo.stly  .$1  to  $1.25; 
onions,  ,$1..R5 ;  peppers,  .$2.50 ;  sugar 
pumpkins,  7.5c;  parsnips,  .$2;  big  pump¬ 
kins,  .‘lOc ;  spinach,  .50  to  60c ;  tomatoes, 
good.  .$2 ;  green  tomatoes,  50  to  60c  box ; 
cabbages  about  steady  around  75c  bbl., 
and  red  ones,  75c  box.  Squashes  are  $1 
to  $1.50  per  bbl.  and  picked  pea 
beans  are  firmer  at  $8.25. 

POTATOES  IN  MODERATE  RECEIPT. 

The  potato  market  has  acted  better 
than  it  does  sometimes  on  the  approach 
of  the  main  digging  season.  So  far, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  market  is 
oversupplied.  Prices  are  hardly  sati.sfac- 
tory  in  view  of  the  high  costs  and  gen¬ 
erally  rather  light  yield  in  this  section, 
but  the  market  shows  no  special  signs  of 
slumping  to  the  low  levels  predicted  by 
some  dealers,  but  instead  local  values 
have  tended  stronger  much  of  the  time 
lately.  “Aroostook  potatoes  are  $1.20 
per  bu.  at  the  freight  yard,”  reports  the 
local  agent  of  the  Parmer.s’  Union  of 
Maine.  “Browers  seem  inclined  to  hold, 
as  there  is  no  profit  at  present  prices. 
Westei-n  potatoes  will  begin  to  move 
soon,  and  there  are  enough  of  them  to 
supply  some  of  the  markets  depending 
on  Maine  stock  last  year,  and  it  seems 
likely  there  wall  be  plenty  of  Maines  to 
supply  this  market,  the  short  crop  being 
partly  offset  by  the  increased  acreage.” 
According  to  F.  M.  Hatch,  a  wmll  knowm 
and  widely  experienced  receiver,  “The 
crop  in  Northern  ]\Iaine  is  a  light  one, 
and  in  Central  Maine  it  is  not  over  85 
per  cent  of  normal.  The  vines  wmre  dead 
w'hen  I  w'as  there  the  first  wmek  in  Rept. 
Browers  in  Maine  are  inclined  to  hold 
back  shii)ments.  That  is  wdiat  keeps 
the  market  here  a  little  shy  on  pota¬ 
toes  nowL  8hippei“S  hate  to  sell  at  cost 
of  raising  or  less  and  they  remember 
hast  "Winter’s  prices,  but  there  is  a  big 
acreage  and  a  fair  crop  in  many  parts 
of  the  country.  Western  shippers  can 
get  low^  rates  to  Southern  markets.  Maine 
growers  may  get  high  prices  for  seed, 
but  outlook  is  not  so  good  for  table  stock. 
Quality  is  not  up  to  usual  standard.  On 
the  other  hand  I  do  not  look  for  ex¬ 
treme  low  prices,  because  farmers  wall 
hold  rather  than  sell  low,  and  they  have 
the  cash  and  storage  space  to  enable  them 
to  wait.  Brain  and  other  foodstuffs  are 
high  and  a  lot  of  potatoes  will  be  used  if 
prices  attract  the  public.  I  have  just  sold 
16  cai's  for  delivery  during  the  Winter 
naonths  at  $1.40  per  bu..  and  I  consider 
it  a  very  safe  sale.  Demand  may  be 
checked  by  the  prepai-edness  potato 
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l  atches,  but  so  far  I  find  dealers  are  or¬ 
dering  about  as  usual.”  Bag  potatoes  are 
.$2.,50  for  Maines  and  .$2.,50  to  .$2.60  for 
New  .Jersey  stock,  wdiich  has  rather  the 
better  keeping  quality  at  this  season. 

FALL  APPLE  MARKET  WEAK. 

Prices  of  Fall  apples  are  below  the  best ; 
of_  the_  season  on  account  of  heavier  sup-j 
plies,  including  numerous  shipments  from 
Maine  of  Gravensteins,  Wealthy,  Alex-j 
ander,  etc.  It  seems  hard  now^  to  geti 
more  than  $2  a  box  or  ,$5  a  barrel  for 
anything.  Some  sell  for  $1.50  and  No. 
2.S  at  $1  up.  “I  got  $7  per  barrel  for  the 
first  car  ot  McIntosh  from  a  growmr  of 
fancy  fruit,”  said  a  commission  salesman. 
“He  works  hard  to  raise  something  choice, 
and  I  am  willing  to  work  hard  to  help 
such  a  man  out,  but  a  whole  lot  of  stuff 
is  fixed  over  on  top,  and  the  buyers  come 
back  and  ask  me  to  take  off  something  on 
the  price.  Such  fruit  makes  me  sick  and 
disgusted.  But  those.  McIntosh,  the  best 
I  can  get  now'  is  $5..50  or  $6.  Apples 
are  coming  faster  and  the  price  waas  too 
high  for  free  buying.  A  few  Baldwins 
dented  with  hail  ^old  at  $3.50;  some  in 
boxes  at  $1.  Hard  Winter  fruit  is  not 
wanted  yet.”  Hall  &  Cole:  “We  paid 
$3.25  to  $3..50,  orchard  run,  for  JVintcr 
fruit.  Sales  were  reported  as  high  as  .$4. 
The  market  is  not  what  it  was,  and  a 
good  many  of  the  buyers  have  been  called 
back.”  11.  E.  Annin,  apple  grading  ex¬ 
pert  of  the  State  Board,  reports  orchard 
sales  of  fancy  McIntosh  as  high  as  $.5,  and 
many  sales  of  Baldwdns  at  $3.50  to  $4. 
A  dealer  tells  of  a  fancy  Maine  orchard 
sold  at  $6.  But  just  now  the  buyers  seem 
less  anxious  to  load  up.  Their  purchases 
are  beginning  to  arrive  packed  for  stor¬ 
age,  and  they  find  that  cold  storage  space 
is  going  to  be  higher  this  year,  and  as  for 
expoi't  trade,  that  is  only  a  dim  hope. 
Good  pears  bring  about  $2  bu.,  or  $5  bbl. 
Peaches  sell  from  $1..50  to  .$2  bu.  for 
New  \ork,  and  around  ,$1  for  Connecti¬ 
cut  14-qt.  bkts.  Concord  gimpes,  15  to  16c 
pony  bkts.  Box  Concords,  $1.50  to  $2.50 ; 
wild  grapes,  $2  to  $3;  barberries,  .$2  to 
$2.25 ;  elderberries,  50c  to  $1  and  very 
hard  to  sell. 

RUTTER  AND  CHEESE  VERY  FIRM. 


The  Instant  Summons 

Instant,  through  copse  and  heath,  arose 
Bonnets  and  spears  and  bended  bows; 

iK  *  *  4= 

As  if  the  yawning  hill  to  heaven 
A  subterranean  host  had  given. 


The  whistled  summons  ofj  Rod¬ 
erick  Dhu,  the  hero  of  Scott’s  “Lady 
of  the  Lake,”  caused  his  Highland 
warriors  literally  to  spring  from  the 


taneously  set  in  motion  all  the  vast 
machinery  of  warfare,  munitions, 
transportation  and  food  conserva¬ 
tion. 


Supply  and  demand  appear  fairly  well 
balanced,  but  the  underlying  strength  of 
the  dairy  products  situation  show's  itself 
in  the  tendency  of  the  market  to  advance 
a  fraction  from  time  to  time.  Less  of  the 
fine  grade  butter  is  coming  now,  but  even 
the  low’er  grades  seem  to  be  wanted.  Ex¬ 
tras  are  45c  official  wholesale  quotation, 
but  many  sales  are  made  46  to  47e  for  tub 
and  a  cent  more  for  print.s.  Extra  dairy 
is  44.  Goldsmith,  Wall  &  Co. :  “The  de^ 
mand  and  the  shortage  is  back  of  the 
strong  market.  Milk  will  be  sold  at  a 
price  equal  to  60c  per  pound  for  the  but¬ 
ter  in  it.  _  If  butter  goes  up  to  corre¬ 
spond  it  wall  check  the  demand.  Some 
trade  is  being  driven  to  substitutes,  but 
even  a  good  grade  of  oleo  is  31c,  and  man¬ 
ufacturers  talk  of  the  advancing  cost  of 
raw  material  and  refuse  to  take  orders 
except  at  market  price  on  day  of  ship-! 
ment.  ^ 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS.  ' 

Prices  of  beef  cattle  at  the  local  stock- 
yards  have  not  responded  fully  to  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  choice  Western  beef  to  23c,  and 
young  cow  beef  to  15c.  A  reason  is  that 
even  the  best  arrivals  at  Brighton  are 
hardly  up  to  the  mark,  while  arrivals  of 
ordinary  grade  are  liberal.  The  range  on 
good  to  choice  is  9  to  11c,  fair  7  to  8c. 
Cows  of  dairy  breeds  mostly  5  to  Sc. 
Calves  are  14e  for  the  best  and  the  top  on 
dressed  veals  is  21c.  Choice  hogs  bring 
19c  alive,  and  24c  dressed.  Lambs  are 
11  to  13c,  and  sheep  mostly  7  to  10c. 
Milch  COW'S  sell  slowdy,  and  recent  prices 
ranged  a  little  lowmr,  some  going  as  low 
as  $40,  w'hile  $125  was  about  the  top. 

G.  B.  F. 


Destroy  Smuts 

Cleanse  all  seed  grains  with  For¬ 
maldehyde  solution  before  plant¬ 
ing  as  it  positively  destroys  smuts, 
of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  etc. 
It  prevents  scab  and  black-leg  dis¬ 
eases  of  potatoes,  also  cucumber  and 
onion  rot  and  cabbage  diseases,  etc, 

FORMffLDEffyne 

^  'Whe  Farmer's  Friend 

Every  farmer  who  is  in  business  for 
big  profits  should  use  Formaldehyde, 
as  it  has  the  approval  of  the  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture.  Formaldehyde 
at  your  dealer,  one  pint  35  cents  treats 
40  bushels  of  seed.  Qur  new  Hand 
Book  is  free — write  to-day. 

PERTH  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

100  WILLIAM  STREET  NEW  YORK 


I 


earth.  Ere  the  echo  died  away, 
from  behind  bush  and  rock  emerged 
the  loyal  and  ready  clansmen.  In 
armed  silence  they  awaited  their 
chieftain’s  bidding  and  typified  his 
might. 

Today  the  Commander-In-Chief 
of  our  nation’s  armed  forces  and  the 
resources  behind  them,  can,  by  lift¬ 
ing  the  telephone  receiver,  instan- 


Like  the  Scottish  mountaineers, 
the  American  people  must  stand  in 
loyal  readiness  to  perform  any 
service  in  furtherance  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  high  aim.  Such  a  spirit  of 
co-operation  and  sacrificing  of  in¬ 
dividual  interests  can  alone  make 
certain  the  accomplishment  of  the 
great  task  to  which  our  country  is 
committed. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Low  Pfkes  Prompt  Service 

Hardy  Hill  Grown 

Western  New  York  Stock 
Established  1878 
Send  for  big  illustrated 
Catalog— FREE 

KING  BROS.  NURSERIES 

Box  7,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
‘Vi’s  cheapest  to  hup  the  best.” 


Millions  of  Fruit  Trees 


Everyone  genuine  Harrison-grown, 
robust,  healthy,  true-to-name  and 
budded  from  hearing  orchards. 
Backed  by  more  than,. 

25yoar3*  fruit-grrowlngr  and 
tinrsery  experience.  Apples,  peaches* 
pears,  plums,  cherries  and  small  fruits. 

Also  full  line  of  ornamentals.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  1917  Fruit  Guide— '‘Largest 
growers  of  fruit  trees  (a  the  world.' ' 

Harrisoat’  KurserieSy  Box  14  Berlin,  Md. 


_  FALL 
PLANTING 
IS  BEST 

For  Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits  and  Hardy 
Ornamentals  Stock  because  it  insures  an 
early  start  next  spring.  Send  a  postal  today 
for  our  new  Fall  Catalog  which  quotes  new 
and  attractive  prices. 

Kelly  Bros.  Wholesale  Niirserles 
44  Exchange  Street  Baiisviile.  K.  VT. 


have  given  satisfaction  for  33  years.  Tliis 
fall  they  are  better  than  ever — every  tree 
covered  by  an  absolute  guarantee.  All  the 
Kut,  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  and  Shrubs 
grown  in  ourlOO-acre  Nurseries, the  largest 
in  New  York,  are  sold  direct  at  cost  plus 
one  profit.  Send  for  free,  wholesale 
catalogue  today.  Maloney  Quality 
plus  Maloney  Service  means  money  in 
your  pocket.  Fall  Planting  Pays. 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO. 

76  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  V. 

DatisviUe's  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries 


PLANT  MiiT  trees 

REED’S 

GRAFTED,  HARDY 

NORTHERN  PECANS 
and  ENGLISH  WALNUTS 

Grafted  on  Black  Walnut  are  Reliable 


AND  APPLE  TREES.  Healthy,  True  to  name,  price 
low,  quality  high.  Also  Millions  of  trees,  shrubs 
and  plants.  New  Planters  price  list  ready. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  NURSERY.  Box  129.  WESTMINSTER,  MD. 


sma  WBERRV  PLANTS 

FOR  SEPTEMBER  AND  FALL  PLANTING 

Pot-grown  and  runner  plants  that  will  bear  fruit  next 
summer.  Junerbearing  and  Ever-bearing  varieties.  Also 

Raspberry,  Blackberry  Plants  and  Frull  Trees.  Catalogue 
free.  HAItllY'  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


Russian  Pitkus  Seed  Rye  * limltei: 

Big  yielder,  grain  and  straw.  Sow  until  freezing 
weather.  $3.30  per  bu.  CLOVERDAIE  FARM.Charloffe.N.Y. 


Best  Standard  APPLE  BARRELS  Pioinpt  shipment. 

KOBT.  GILLIES  -  Medina,  New  York 


Purellnleached  Hardwood  Ashes 

THE  BEST  POTASH  FERTILIZER 
They  eolve  the  fertilizer  Problem.  Correspondence 
invited.  Address  JOHN  J0YNT,L.B.  237,  Lucknow,  Ontario 


Beautiful  Shade  Trees.  Prolific  Bearers 

24  Page  Illustrated  Special  Nut  Catalogue 
on  request.  Latest  Information.  Pioneers 
in  Kut  Growing.  Endorsed  by  Leading 
Experiment  Stations  and  Department  of 
Agriculture.  (Established  1891) 

VINCENNES  NURSERIES,  Drawer  299,  Vincennes,  Indiana,  U.S.A' 


T^UT  CULTURE  -  By  experts.  Sample  15c 

AMERICAN  NUT  JOURNAL  Rochester.N.Y 


Farm  Boys  Short  Course  in  Agriculture 

I  The  Burou  de  Illrsch  Agricultural  Sehool  I 
I  offers  a  short  course  in  general  agriculture  to  Jewish  I 
=  yoimg  men  who  have  had  six  months  or  more  of  | 
r  farm  experience.  The  course  covers  work  in  farm  1 
I  crops,  poultry,  dairying,  and  horticulture,  § 
I  and  begins  OOTOBEH  BBiid,  1917.  For  further  g 
g  information  write  to  the  I 

I  BARON  DE  HIRSCH  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL,  Woodbine,  N.  J.  I 

I  or  Baron  de  Birsch  Fund,  80  Maiden  Lane,  N.Y.  City  | 
iiiiiiiiniiiiiiininnniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinniiitiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiinHiiiniMiinnitiiiiiiiiiiniMiuniiiniiitiiiiuiiuitA 
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i  Farm  Mechanics 


Unusual  Plowing  Methods 
II<'ro  is  an  illustration  of  the  way 
things  sometimes  travel  about  the  world 
inside  The  U.  N.-Y.  family.  A  reader 
who  lives  in  the  Republic  of  Panama 
sends  us  a  catalog  from  a  French  manu¬ 
facturer,  and  calls  attention  to  some  re¬ 
markable  looking  tools  which  are  offered 
for  sale  by  this  Frenchman.  For  instance, 
the  picture  at  Fig.  528  shows  a  form  of 
plow  which  is  advertised  for  use  on  nar¬ 
row  and  level  fields.  As  will  be  seen, 
this  plow  is  pulled  back  and  forth  by  a 
cable  which  runs  on  a  windlass  at  either 
end.  The  object  in  this  case,  we  under¬ 
stand,  is  to  keep  the  horses  off  the  plowed 
land,  so  as  to  prevent  their  tramping  it, 
as  they  would  do  in  regular  plowing.  It 
st>ems,  however,  like  a  gi-eat  waste  of 
labor  to  operate  four  horses  on  this  single 


require  a  good  earth  covering  for  pro¬ 
tection,  and  perhaps  would  need  some 
artificial  heat  during  the  coldest  weath¬ 
er.  The  various  cement  companies  have 
complete  plans  of  root  cellars  and  other 
farm  buildings  which  they  gladly  send 
to  any  inquirer.  k.  n.  S. 


A  Homemade  Sundial 

The  drawing  accompanying  shows  an 
interesting  and  instructive  sundial  that 
is  easily  homemade  at  no  expense  what¬ 
ever.  It  is  a  dial  that  shows  the  angle 
of  the  sun’s  rays,  and  shows  why  it  is 
hot  in  Summer,  mild  in  Spring  and  Fall, 
and  cold  in  AVinter,  all  on  account  of  the 
inclination  of  the  earth’s  axis.  It  shows 
the  reason  of  the  lines  and  great  cir¬ 
cles  of  the  earth.  In  short,  it  teaches 


A  French  Plow  Operated  by  Windlass.  Fig.  528 


plow,  and  such  a  tool  would  not  be  likely 
to  find  large  .service  in  this  country. 

Another  picture,  at  Fig.  520,  is  also 
taken  from  this  catalog,  and  shows  an 
implement  which  is  apparently  being 
(piite  extensively  used  on  the  larger  farms 
of  France.  In  this  case  the  plow  is 
hauled  by  means  of  a  cable  attached  to 
the  tractor  in  front. 


Storage  Cellar  of  Cement  Blocks 

Is  it  advisable  to  build  a  storage  cel¬ 
lar  10x15  of  cement  blocks,  and  later 
bank  it  with  earth,  almost  covering  it? 
There  is  a  cement  block  plant  near,  and 
it  would  seem  that  I  could  build  it  that 
way  cheaper  than  to  purchase  lumber  for 
forms  and  pour  cement  into  them.  I 
wondered  whether  the  moisture  or  water 
would  go  through  between  the  blocks. 

Bangor,  Me.  c.  a.  d. 

As  far  as  heat  insulation  goes  the 
cement  blocks  w'ould  probably  be  b('tter 
than  a  solid  monolithic  wall,  because  of 
the  air  spaces  which  tney  contain.  There 
might  be  some  trouble,  though,  through 
moisture  in  this  case  both  through  the 
blocks  and  the  mortar  joints  between 
them.  Sometimes  in  the  effort  to  secure 
a  big  output  from  a  cement  block  ma- 


Tractor  Plowing  in  France.  Fig.  529 


chine  too  dry  a  mixture  is  used.  This 
permits  the  blocks  to  be  handled  easily 
and  quickly,  but  results  in  a  porous  block, 
easily  water-soaked,  because  the  material 
composing  it  does  not  pack  as  densely  as 
it  would  were  it  made  up  wetter.  To 
overcome  this  difficulty  one  cement  com¬ 
pany  advises  painting  the  outside  of  the 
wall — the  s'de  from  which  the  water  will 
come — with  a  bituminous  coat,  such  as 
coal  tar  pitch,  or  two  or  three  coats  of 
l)araffiu  applied  hot  may  bs  used'  for 
the  same  purpos<> — waterproofing. 

Unless  the  blocks  can  be  obtained  very 
cheaply  it  is  doubtful  if  you  would  gain 
anything  by  their  use.  The  lumber  for 
forms  need  not  be  expensive,  and  may  be 
used  in  lining  up  the  inside  of  the 
storage  bins,  permitting  a  circulation  of 
air  about  them.  After  the  forms  are 
built  the  cellar  can  be  poured  very  rap¬ 
idly,  w'hile  the  use  of  blocks  calls  for  con¬ 
siderable  skilled  labor. 

In  your  climate  such  a  cellar  would 


many  things  of  interest  regarding  the 
sun  that  is  the  source  of  all  animal  and 
vegetable  life. 

Take  a  building  that  stands  “square 
with  the  world.’’  Drive  a  20-penny 
si)ikc  into  the  southeast  or  southwest 
corner,  so  it  will  project  out  to  the  east 
or  west  about  three  inches.  On  Dec.  "21, 
at  “high  noon,’’  take  a  square,  set  the 
long  side  against  the  building  at  the 
point  B.  Sight  over  the  short  arm  so 
that  the  arm  of  the  square,  the  20-penuy 
nail,  or  spike,  and  the  center  of  the  sun 
are  in  a  straight  line,  and  drive  a  little 
nail  at  the  point  B.  On  March  21 
(noon)  drive  a  nail  at  C,  and  on  June 
21  a  nail  at  D.  Then  with  a  straight¬ 
edge  and  a  marking  brush  draw  the  lines 
A-B,  A-C  and  A-D.  Then  you  will  have 
something  that  will  be  interesting  to  you, 


and  all  your  friends  who  see  it.  The 
teacher  of  every  district  school  should 
especially  have  such  a  dial  on  the  school- 
house.  It  will  prove  interesting,  make 
people  think,  who  see  it,  and  be  In¬ 
structive  in  many  ways, 

Minnesota.  w.  t.  i.a.ncly. 


Deepening  a  Well 

On  page  10(iS,  C.  Ai.  L.  tells  of  his 
well  which  needs  to  be  dug  deeper,  and  is 
advised  to  take  out  the  stone  wall  in  or¬ 
der  to  dig  it  deeper.  Perhaps  he  can 
avoid  some  work  and  save  some  time  if 
he  will  follow  a  plan  which  I  saw  car¬ 
ried  out  in  my  boyhood  ,  days.  -  On  the 
farm  where  I  was  born  there  was  a 
well  .‘10  feet  deep,  which  had  been  stoned 
up  by  an  English  stonemason  who  took  a 
great  deal  of  pride  in  his  work,  and 
who  built  a  W'all  which  was  almost  per¬ 
fectly  smooth  inside.  AVhen  it  became 
necessary  to  dig  the  well  deep(>r.  imstead 
of  taking  out  the  wall,  ho  hung  it  up  so 
as  to  be  able  to  dig  under  it.  lie  put 
two  heavy  timbers  across  the  top,  and 
several  heavy  iron  bars  under  the  wall  at 
the  bottom  and  connected  the  bars  and 
timbers  with  heavy  rods  and  chains,  and 
then  dug  the  well  six  feet  deeper  and 
stoned  it  up  to  the  original  wall.  The 
wall  is  still  in  place,  and  as  good  as  it 
was  50  years  ago.  j.  m.  drew. 

Minnesota. 


Long  Wear  Means  Small  Cost 


Save  on  Shoe  Costs 

By  selling  direct  we  can  offer  you  these  long  wear  KORRY- 
KROME  Shoes  for  $6.  ($6.25  West  of  the  Mississippi.) 

High  grade  material  and  workmanship  throughout.  The  soles 
are  genuine  KORRY-KROME,  guaranteed  waterproof  and  to 
outwear  any  two  oak  or  hemlock  soles.  Save  thecost  of  resoling. 
Wide  comfortable  lasts.  Several  styles  in  black  or  tan. 
Absolutely  correct  fit  assured. 

Guarantee. 

KORRY-KROME  Shoes  are  guaranteed  for  perfect 
workmanship,  material  and  long  wear.  Moneg 
refunded  or  shoes  replaced  if  defective  in  anyxnay. 

We  ship  prepaid  parcel  post.  Your  check  is  good.  Give  size  or  number 
in  your  old  shoes.  Send  (or  style  Circular  D. 


KORRY- 
KROME 
half  soles 
60c,  a  pair, 
heel  lifts  25c,  both 
for  75c,  delivered. 


THE  K-K  SHOE  CO.,  60  EAST  MAIN  ST.,  CORRY,  PA. 
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giasg.  Boc^  coa^ri , 


ATLAS  POWDER  CO.rWilmihgton,  Del, 

Send  me  your  74-pagc  bqoks^Better  Farming. 

I  am  !ntercst.;d  in  the  use  of  explosives  for  th« 
purpose  before  which  I  mark  X.  RNK 

_  Stump  Blasting  _  Tree  Planting 

_  Boulder  Blasting  _  Ditch  Digging 

Subsoil  Blasting  Road  Building 


Name. 


Boulders 


Those 


Get 


I? 


Out  of  Your  Way 


You  might  be  getting  good  hard  cash  every  year  by 
growing  crops  where  the  boulders  lie.  Don’t  keep  on 
dodging  or  breaking  tools  on  them.  Shatter  them  witit 
Atlas  Powders  and  get  them  out  of  your  way  forever. 
You  can  do  the  work  yourself  in  a  few  minutes.  You  take 
no  risk  and  need  no  experience  if  you  follow  directions. 


The  Safest  Explosive 


The  Ori^'nal  Farm  Powder 


is  made  especially  for  farm  use 
and  sold  in  your -neighbor¬ 
hood.  It  takes  the  place  of 
stump  pullers  and  other  expen¬ 
sive  machinery;  costs  little  and 
may  be  used  by  any  one  with¬ 
out  experience. 

“  Better  Farming  ”  Book  FREE 

Fill  out  the  coupon  and  getour  valuable  illustrated 
book  “  Better  Farming."  It  is  full  of  helpful  in. 
formation.  Tells  how  to  do  many  kinds  of  work 
cheaper  and  better  with  Atlas  Farm  Powder,  The 
Safest  Explosive.  Ask  for  it  now — FREE. 

ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY 

General  Offices:  Wilmington,  Del. 

Sales  Offices:  Birmingham,  Boston,  Houghton, 
Joplin,  Knoxville,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans, 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis 

PPI 


Use  Atlas  Farm  Powder  to 
restore  fertility  to  your  fields  ; 
blast  the  subsoil  and  release 
new  rich  plant  food.  Use  it  to 
blast  beds  for  fruit  trees.  It 
replaces  expensive  labor  and 
does  better,  quicker  work. 
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Notes  from  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets 

204  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City 

September  27,  1917. 

Trading  was  very  quiet  on  "Wednesday 
of  this  week,  which  was  a  Jewish  holiday, 
Ilutter,  eggs  and  poultry,  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  arrived  in  the  usual  quantities  and 
accumulated.  Trading  on  Thursday  was 
quite  brisk,  but  quantity  moderated  the 
l»rice.  Peaches  and  pears  declined,  pota¬ 
toes  advanced  full  50c  per  barrel  over  last 
week. 

Eggs — Nearby  henneries  firm.  Fancy 
lai-ge  white,  58  to  02 ;  hennery  brown,  48 
to  50;  nearby  gathered  white,  4.5  to  55. 
To  avoid  breakage,  use  new  cases 
Avith  No.  1  flats  and  fillers.  Place  excel¬ 
sior  on  top  and  bottom  of  case.  Always 
candle  your  eggs  before  shipping,  and  do 
not  pack  cracked  eggs, 

Ptttter — Market  higher.  Best  cream¬ 
ery,  45%  to  40.  Prime  to  fancy,  4.3  to  4.5 ; 
fancy  Eastern  dairy,  44  to  45 ;  Eastern 
dairy  in  mixed  packages,  42  to  44, 

Live  Potjetry — In  libenvl  supply.  Mar¬ 
ket  lower.  Fowls,  20  to  27 ;  old  roosters, 
20  to  2.3;  I>eghorn  broilers,  26  to  28; 
colored  broiler. s,  28  to  .32;  State  ducks,  20 
to  2.3 ;  Long  Island  ducks,  25  to  20.  Live 
rabbits  wanted,  25c. 

I.ivE  Calves  and  Hogs — Fancy  calves, 
10  to  17 ;  good  to  prime,  1.5%  to  10 ;  com¬ 
mon,  1.3%  to  Ll%  :  buttermilks,  .‘?9.75  to 
$10;  yearlings,  .$8.50  to  $9;  live  hogs,  19 
to  19%. 

Dressed  Cai.ves  and  Dressed  Pork — • 
Continued  light  supply.  Fancy  white 
meated  calves,  25  to  20 ;  good  to  prime, 
24  to  25 ;  common,  18  to  19 ;  butte^L-milks, 
15  to  10;  dre.s.sed  hogs,  24%  to  25%; 
roasting  pigs,  24  to  27, 

Peaches — In  modei’ate  supply  and 
selling  slowly.  State  Elbertas,  50c  to  $1 
per  ba.sket,  .$1  to  $1.50  per  bu.  basket ; 
State  Crawfords,  50  to  05  per  basket,  00 
to  85  per  bu.  basket.  State  Niagaras,  40 
to  ,50 ;  State  Champion,  40  to  05 ;  State 
Carmans,  40  to  50;  State  Elbertas,  in 
carriers,  $1  to  $1.75. 

Pears — There  was  an  accumulation  of 
pears  here  on  Thursday,  and  the  market 
was  lower  on  all  varietie.s.  Clapp’s  Fav- 
vorite,  fancy,  ^.5  to  $0.50  bbl. ;  Bartletts, 
$4..50  to  $0.50  bbl.;  Kieffer,  $2  to  $3; 
Beurre  Clairgeau,  $3  to  $5.  Best  Seckel 
pears  sold  from  $0.50  to  $7  barreL 

Grapes. — Many  arrivals  here  showed 
effects  of  the  recent  cold  weather  and 
sold  slowly.  Worden,  70  to  90  crate ; 
Concord,  70  to  85  crate ;  Delaware,  75 
to  90;  Niagara,  50  to  $1.  Black,  per 
4-pound  basket,  9  to  11 ;  20-pouud  bas¬ 
ket,  50  to  70 ;  white,  20-pound  basket,  40 
to  (50. 

• 

Apples — There  are  a  few  fancy  apples 
arriving.  Most  of  the  fancy  have  been 
bought  up,  or  placed  in  storage.  There 
is  a  good  demand  for  fancy  fruit.  Or¬ 
dinary  stock  selling  as  quoted.  Good  de¬ 
mand  for  crab  apples.  Wolf  River,  $3 
to  .$0;  McIntosh,  $3  to  $6;  "Wealthy, 
bbl.,  $3  to  $G ;  .Tonathan,  $3  to  $0 ; 
Duchess,  $3  to  $4.50 ;  Gravenstein,  .$3 
to  $5.50;  Pippin,  $3.50  to  $5;  Northwest¬ 
ern  Greening,  $3  to  $5.50;  green  cooking 
apples,  $1  to  $1.75  basket.  Large  crab 
apples,  bbl.  $4  to  $8.  Small  Cherry 
crabs  in  barrels,  $8  to  $10. 

I’otatoes. — Potatoes  higher  j.nd  firm. 
.Ter.sey  round,  bag  .$3.75  to  $4 ;  Jersey 
long,  .$3.25  to  $3.60  165-lb.  bag.  Long 
Island  No.  1.,  $4.75  to  $5  bbl. ;  Maine, 
.$3.90  to  $4  lC5-lb.  bag. 

Onions. — In  good  supply,  moderate  de¬ 
mand.  Jersey  white  and  yellow,  $1.75 
and  $2  bu.  basket;  Jersey  red,  50  to  75; 
State  yellow,  $2.50  to  $3.25  per  100-pd. 
bag. 

Beans. — Demand  for  new  crop.  Red 
kidney,  11  to  12-lb. ;  white  kidney,  12% 
to  14% ;  pea,  12%  to  14  lb. ;  white 
marrow,  14  to  14%  lb. 

Comb  Honey. — Demand  for  new  crop 
honey,  14  to  16  lb. 

N.  B. :  “No  carcasses  or  parts  of  the 
carcasses  of  cows,  bulls,  steers  or  swine 
shall  be  brought  into  the  city  of  New  York 
until  they  shall  have  respectively  been 
inspected  and  passed  as  fit  for  human 
food  by  a  duly  authorized  inspector  of 


the  United  States  Government  or  of  any 
State  or  Municipality,  and  shall  have 
been  marked,  .stamped,  branded,  tagged 
or  labeled  as  having  been  so  inspected, 
and  passed.  Provided,  however,  the 
provisions  of  this  .section  shall  not  apply 
to  the  carcasses  of  cows,  bulks,  steers  or 
swine,  to  which  are  attached  by  their 
natural  connections,  the  head,  including 
the  tongue,  the  lungs,  the  liver,  the  heart, 
the  pleura,  the  peritoneum  and  all  body 
lymph  glands.” 

(As  adopted  by  the  Board  or  Health, 
City  of  New  York,  .Tune  28,  ]917.) 


Buffalo  Markets 


A  -market  ci’owded  full  of  peaches,  with 
the  prices  coming  down  fast,  is  the  fea¬ 
ture.  Until  the  local  crop  began  to  ap¬ 
pear  the  needs  of  consumers  have  been 
met  largely  by  the  fine  shipments  from 
California,  which  must  have  cut  into  the 
Southern  crop  badly.  NcA-er  has  this 
market  had  so  many  Californias  at  such 
reasonable  prices.  The  local  crop  soon 
cut  them  in  two,  however,  and  soon  they 
Avent  doAvn  to  25  cents,  whoh-sale,  for  fiiir 
grade  1-3  bu.  basket,  with  retailers  sell¬ 
ing  at  .30  cent.s.  There  are  still  some 
home-grown  Crawfords  quoted  at  .$1.50 
per  bushel,  but  not  many  are  salable  for 
that.  The  crop  is  too  large.  If  a  force 
of  AA’omen  and  childi’cn  from  the  cities 
can  be  obtained  to  pick  tlnun  the  -crop 
will  be  marketed ;  otherwise  a  good  many 
Avill  be  wasted. 

Other  gi-een  stuff  sells  much  a.s  before. 
Potatoes  are  not  a  good  ci-op  here  «ind 
the  price  still  runs  up  to  .$1..50  per  bu., 
though  that  is  about  Avhat  the  retailer 
pays  for  them.  Apples  are  so  poor  a  crop 
here  that  they  wholesale  from  $2  down, 
with  Avindfal'ls  not  below  75  cents.  "Weal¬ 
thy  at  $5..50  per  bbl.  shows  the  situation. 

Other  tree  fruits  are  fairly  plenty  at 
moderate  prices.  California  pears  still 
sell  at  $2  per  box,  but  locjil-groAvn  Clapps 
are  $2,  Avith  No.  2  Bartletts  $1  per  bu. 
Plums  are  not  over  plenty  at  25  to  .35e. 
per  7-lb.  ba.sket,  with  40  to  45c.  for 
prunes.  Grapes  will  be  a  heavy  crop  if 
the  frost  holds  off.  They  are  coming  in 
sparingly  at  15e  for  pony  baskets,  or 
$1.40  for  20-lb.  bfiskcta  Muskmelons  are 
still  plenty.  The  honeydcAV  A’ariety  has 
had  a  great  run,  in  spite  of  its  selling  at 
$1.25  to  $1.75  per  flat  Regular  can- 
teloupes  are  $2  to  $2.25  per  crate.  Water¬ 
melons  are  out.  I 

Southern  fruits  are  rather  easier  at! 
$3., 50  to  $4  for  oranges,  .$6.50  to  $7..50 
for  lemons  per  box,  and  80  to  90c.  jier  100 
for  limes.  Bananas,  $1.25  to  $4  for  yel-  I 
low  and  $5  to  $7  for  red  i)er  bunch. 
Pineapples  are  practically  out  of  market. 

Vegetables  are  in  large  supply,  with  a 
good  demand.  String  beans  are  $1.25  to 
$1.75 ;  carrots,  50  to  75c ;  caulifloAver,  $2 
to  $2.25 ;  cucumbers,  75c.  to  $1 ;  egg¬ 
plant,  $1.40  to  $1.60;  turnips,  yellow,  40 
to  50e.  per  bu. ;  cabbage,  $4.50  to  $5.50 
per  100 ;  celery,  35  to  (iOe.  per  bunch ; 
lettuce,  80c.  to  $1.25  per  2-doz.  box ;  to¬ 
matoes,  6.5  to  90c.  per  %  bu.  The  season 
does  not  favor  cabbage,  from  its  being  so 
late,  nor  tomatoes,  on  account  of  latene.ss 
and  lack  of  warm  AV'eather,  though  there 
is  no  frost  yet. 

Dairy  products  and  eggs  are  firm  and 
active,  with  upwai-d  tendency.  Butter  is 
46c.  for  best  creamery,  40  to  43c.  for 
dairy,  37  to  41c.  for  crocks,  and  34  to  35c. 
for  poor  grades.  Cheese  is  strong  at  27 
to  28c.  for  best  domestic  and  25c.  for  fair. 
Eggs  are  steady  at  52  to  53c.  for  white 
hennery  and  41  to  4.5c.  for  candled. 

Poultry  is  firm,  with  all  offerings  taken. 
Dressed  fowls  are  not  in  full  supply  and 
no  turkey  is  offered  live.  The  frozen 
stocks  are  .33  to  34c.  for  turkey,  24  to  28c. 
for  fowl,  18e.  for  old  roosters,  33c.  for 
capons,  24  to  25c.  for  ducks,  and  18  to 
20c.  for  geese.  j.  w.  c. 


Economical  Shingles 


HE  picture  shows  Rex  Strip 
Shingles.  There  are  Asphalt 
Shingles  that  can  be  laid  faster 
than  individual  shingles.  They 
look  just  like  individual  shingles 
when  applied. 

These  shingles  are  more econom* 
ical  than  any  other  kind  of  shingle 
roof  covering.  The  price  is  marvel¬ 
ously  low — labor  cost  is  cut  in  half — 
there  is  no  upkeep  expense.  Colors 
are  dark  red,  grayish  green,  or  a 
mottled  combination  of  red  and  green. 

Whatever  your  requirement  we  have 
a  roofing  that  is  suitable.  Our  Catalog  No. 
20  will  be  sent  (samples  and  prices  in¬ 
cluded)  on  request. 

THE  FLINTKOTE  COMPANY 

104  Pearl  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Chicago  New  York  New  Orleans 


Federal 

DOUBLE  *  U^ir 
CABLE  BASE  ^  JL  ’  JL 

• 

This  is  the  tire  for  our  car  hereafter. 


See  that  strong  gripping  tread.  It 
wears  remarkably  well  and  acts  the 
same  as  the  strips  on  the  wheel  of 
a  tractor. 

Another  good  thiag  about  Federal  Tires  is 
their  stay-on  security.  They  can’t  leave  the 
rim  even  on  the  roughest  and  toughest  roads. 
Yet  they  slip  off  easily  when  necessary. 

Built  into  the  base  of  each  Federal  Tire  are 
four  strong  steel  cables  which  anchor  the  tire 
securely  to  the  rim  against  the  hardest  ser¬ 
vice  strains.  It  is  an  added  strength  and 
safety  feature  found  only  in  Federal  Tires. 

Made  in  white  Rugged  and  black  Traffik 
non-skid  treads.  For  sale  by  leading  dealers. 

The  Federal  Rubber  Company 
of  Illinois 

Factorles,|Cuda]iy,  Wis. 

Manufacturers  of  Aotomobile  Tires,  Tubes  and  Sun¬ 
dries;  Motorcyclo,  Bicycle  and  Carriago  Tires;  Rubber 
Heels,  Eibrc  Soles,  Horse  Shoe  Bads,  Rubber  Mattins 
and  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods,  (S'* 


SAVE  MONEYON  SHOES 


Nfttfonftl  Alaminnm  6hoefl  ontwemr  Bertrsl 
ull-leatber«.rubberorwoodeole  boot«  or  snoeB, 
on 


(  ui.ti.n3r  \rr  wto  ur  vuucB* 

m  lamu  creamery,  railroad,  in  mloo  or 
factory,  GUARAOTEED-^rcak-proof 
bottoms.  Wator*proof  — rust- proof. 
Noiaeless,  fit  fine,  easy  waikinff. 


_  uppers.  _ _ 

taps  take  up  wear,  prerent  siip^ns— 
easy  to  reiHaeo  at  small  cost.  Thou* 
ii^ds  of  satiefied  users.  Money  back 
If  DoteatlAfied  after  seeing  andc^nff 
on,  'vWrite  for  free  catalog  SlYIPtf 
prices,  styles  and  how  to  order* 

National  Aluminum  Shorn  CO» 
601129  fUdnOtWla# 


NATIONAL  ALUMINUM  SHOES 


$10,000.00 


Backs  this  saw. 
As  low  as 

w$9.90 


it  is  tht  bast  and  cheapest  saw  mads. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
Portablo 
Wood 


Saw 


is  easy  to  operata 

Only  $9.90  saw  made  to 
which  ripping  table  can 
be  added.  Guaranteed 
1  year.  Money  refunded 
If  not  satisfactory. 
Send  for  catalog. 
Hertzler  &  Zook  Co. 
Box  Belleville.  Pa. 


Check-Mate 


The  chilliest  room  is  quickly  made  comfortable  if 
you  put  a  Perfection  Oil  Heater  on  the  job.  h’s 
light  and  easily  carried  wherever  needed.  No  coal 
or  ashes  to  carry.  Inexpensive  to  buy  and  to  use. 
Now  in  over  3,000,000  homes. 

Re-wicking  is  now  easy  with  the  new  No.  500  Perfection 
Heater  Wick— comes  trimmed  and  burned  off.  all  ready  for  use. 


So-CO-ny  Kerosene  gives  best  results. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICES 


T^he  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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CHASE 

FARIM 

TRACTOR 


The  ability  to  go  through  the 
soft  spot  in  your  field.  The 
ability  to  climb  that  steep  knoll 
with  full  load.  The  ability  to 
turn  in  those  close  quarters. 
Those  are  some  of  the  reasons 
WHY  the  CHASE  wins  out 
where  others  fail. 

It’s  one  thing  to  work  in  a  level 
field  in  mellow  soil  free  from 
stone.  It’s  entirely  another  to 
handle  the  actual  conditions  of 
our  eastern  farms  just  as 
we  find  them.  THE  CHASE 
TRACTOR  MAKES  GOOD.  . 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  some 
interesting  pictures.  Send  us  your 
address. 

CHASE  MOTOR  TRUCK  CO. 
327  So.  West  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


tower’s  fish  brand 

REFLEX  SLICKER 

.  / 

Practical  as  a 

plow,  and  just  //MKW 

as  necessai^. 

Make  ever^ 

rainy 

count. 

Wa  ter  proofs  /,  4  ;•  IjJSt' 
Absoluie  /  /  A/f  jlJjSi 

are  Marked 

AJ.  TOWER  CO.  BOSTON 

.World’s  Best 
Roofing 


Freight 
Paid 


“Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.  We  Pay  the  Freight. 


Edwards  ‘‘Reo’*  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  paintini 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightningproof 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in -between  dealer’s 
profits.  Ask  for  Bool 
No.  1073 

GARAGE  $69.50  AND  UP 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO., 

1023- 1073  Pike  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


BROWN 

FENCE 

I), so  Styles' 


V" 

.Wonflerlul  Money  Saving'' 

"^Fence  Book.  Over  150  Styles.  IS.ft^Per.Rod  Upli 
Gates-Steel  Posts-BarbWlrer" 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  -FREIGHT  PAlO 

All  heavy  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED  WIRES.  13« 
per  rod  up.  Get  free  Book  and  Sample  to  test. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO., 
Dept.  59  -  •  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Make  Your  Streams  Do  Your  P umping 

Use  water  now  wasted.  If  you  have  a 
supply  of  3  gallons  or  more  a  minute 
a  fall  of  3  feet  or  more,  install  a 

RIFE  RAM 

Beats  engines  and  windmills.  No  frees- 
ing,  nogasoUne,  little  attention,  few  re¬ 
pairs.  Over  11,000  in  use.  Satisfaction 
C^ranteed.  One  user  says,  * ‘Never  missed 

I  astroka  in  8  years."  Operates  with  either  pneumatic  or  grav- 
I  ity  tank  system.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  free  estimate. 
RIFE  ENGINE  00.,  Dept.  B.  90  West  St..  New  York 


Keeping  Sweet  Potatoes 

On  page  1078  Trucker,  .Ir.,  whose 
commentary  on  any  subject  is  always 
practical  and  well  taken,  tells  how  to 
store  sweet  potatoes  commercially.  For 
over  40  years,  a  full  s  pply  for  our  own 
family  has  been  kept  as  long  as  desirable, 
usually  until  we  have  peas,  and  with¬ 
out  a  single  failure.  When  mature,  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  half  of  October,  preferably 
on  the  morning  of  a  sunny  day,  they  are 
dug,  and  in  the  evening,  spread  thinly  on 
an  airy  barn  floor  to  dry  and  cure  for  10 
days  or  two  weeks.  If  any  rot  ever  de¬ 
velops,  it  will  be  during  this  time,  and 
there  may  be  some  in  a  wet  season. 

They  are  then  packed  as  close  as 
herring  on  top  of  a  kitchen  pantry,  and 
endure  the  variable  temperature  and  air 
humidity  perfectly.  Three  sons  with 
furnace  rooms  in  their  homes  cure  sim¬ 
ilarly,  then  pack  in  berry  crates,  and 
shelves  overhead,  with  nearly  equal  suc¬ 
cess,  but  small  tiibere  may  be  lost  by 
drying.  The  four  men  always  resident  on 
the  farm  are  generously  supplied  at  dig¬ 
ging  time  and  store  as  I  do,  and  not 
once  has  there  been  failure.  Countless 
friends  have  been  taught  to  do  likewise, 
but  not  one  farmer  in  ten  in  Kentucky 
at  least,  has  a  tuber  on  .January  1st. 

The  sweet  jiotato  excels  the  white  one 
in  food  value  by  one-third.  Its  best  es¬ 
tate  is  from  December  to  April,  but  will 
keep  indefinitely.  In  proof  of  this,  a 
tuber  stored  last  year,  with  all  the  siirouts 
developing  in  the  meantime,  is  sent  by 
post,  and  today  is  of  better  quality  than 


Sweet  Potato  from  Home  Storage.  Fig.  531 


one  “fresh  from  the  vine.”  How  strange 
so  simple  a  method  is  unknown  to  tlu' 
counties.^  farmers  who  know  this  only  as 
the  Summer  and  Fall  tuber! 

Kentucky.  ir.  f.  iiillenmeykr. 

K.  N.-Y. — The  sweet  potato  here  men¬ 
tioned  is  shown  on  this  page  just  as  it 
came  by  mail.  The  potato  is  firm  and 
solid,  and  suitable  for  eating. 


Asparagus  on  Long  Island 
S.  F..  page  10."):!,  may  he  interested  in 
a  method  of  asparagus  culture  practiced 
siieet'ssfully  on  I.ong  Island.  Seeds  are 
planted,  or  roots  set  in  well  enriched 
ground,  without  trenching,  and  given  flat 
cultivation  the  first  year.  In  early  Spring 
of  following  years  furrows  are  plowed  be¬ 
tween  the  TOWS,  the  earth  being  thri)wn 
upon  the  plants.  When  weeds  appear,  a 
board  scraper  is  run  lengthway  of  the 
row,  throwing  the  earth  back  into  the 
furrows.  This  process,  wlilch  kills  the 
weeds  and  keeps  the  soil  in  friable  condi¬ 
tion.  is  repeated  until  the  asparagus 
sprouts  begin  to  show,  when  a  final  hill¬ 
ing  is  given  with  the  plow,  finishing  with 
a  home-made  implement  which  leaves  the 
earth  over  the  plants  in  a  sharp  inverted 
V-shaped  hill.  As  low  as  possible  into  the 
side  of  this  mound  the  cutting  knife  is 
thrust,  to  cut  a  long  blanched  sprout. 
This  method  should  work  well  in  light 
.Ter.sey  soil.  Little  if  anything  is  saved  by 
.setting  out  the  roots,  as  the  plants  do 
best  when  grown  from  seed  without  trans¬ 
planting,  and  by  judicious  thinning 
enough  plants  may  be  sold  to  pay  for  cul¬ 
tivation  until  the  salable  crop  is  pro¬ 
duced.  W.  B.  CLEVES. 


“How  do  yon  like  school.  .Johnny  dear?” 
“Fine !  1  licked  two  kids  a’ready  fer  call¬ 
in’  me  mamma's  little  darling.” — Credit 
I.ost. 


The  ^thin.,  slim 
camera  that  jits 
the  pocket. 


The  2C  Kodak,  Jr. 

9 

The  long  narrow  picture  (2j4  x  4^  inches)  is  best 
adapted  to  the  average  view.  For  landscapes  it  cuts  out 
the  undesirable  surplus  sky  and  foreground;  for  portraits  it 
gives  the  pleasing  panel  effect.  And  this  shape  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  makes  possible  a  slim,  thin  camera  that  fits  the  pocket. 

And  with  this  compactness  and  convenience  this  efficient 
little  camera  is  up-to-date  in  every  detail.  It  is  well  made 
all  the  way  through,  has  lenses  that  are  right  and  a  shutter 
that  works  with  a  mechanical  precision  that  is  a  delight — 
and  it  is  sold  at  a  price  that  is  only,  made  possible  by  the 
resources  of  the  largest  and  most  perfectly  equipped  cam¬ 
era  factory  in  the  world. 

It  is  autographic,  of  course,  (all  Kodaks  are  now  auto¬ 
graphic)  enabling  you  to  date  and  title  every  negative  at 
the  time  you  make  the  exposure — before  you  forget. 

THE  PRICE. 

No.  2  Autographic  Kodak,  Jr.,  with  meniscus  achromatic  lens  and  Kodak 


Ball  Bearing  shutter,  .........  $12.00 

Ditto,  with  Rapid  Rectilinear  lens,  ........  14.00 

Ditto,  with  Kodak  Anastigmat  /.  7.7  lens, . 19.00 


Ask  your  dealer  io  s/wzv  you  the  “Izoo-e  Kodak  ” 
or  write  us  for  cataloy^ue. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  387  state  st.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Delivered  prices  Quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 

Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed, 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  the  market  50  years. 
Hand  and  power.  23 
styles.  $3.80  to  $40.  FREE 
TRIAL.  Write  for  catalog. 
THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO. 

Dept.  £-3740  Filbert  St.,  Philidelphia.Pa. 
Dealers  —  Write  for  contract. 


6474  Gordon  Street  .  .  _ 

E,tablUhtd  Haifa  Cgntuiv 


Gordon* 
Van  Tine 
Company 
6474  Gordon  St. 
Davenport.  Iowa 
P.  y  Gentlemen:— 

.  Please  ;end  me  FREE 
books  checked  below: 
[—1  Gordon" -Van  Tine 
*  Home  Plans, 
n  Barn  and  Out-buHd- 
'  ing  Plan  Book. 

I~!  Bldg.  Material  Catalog. 
□  Home  Accessory  Catalog. 

Name . 


AddrMS 


SUCH  state¬ 
ments  are 

common  in  our  cor¬ 
respondence.  Right 
now  is  the  time  to 
build  Gordon -Van 
Tine  Ready-Cut 
Houses.  Less  la¬ 
bor;  quicker  build¬ 
ing;  save  on  lumber 
—everything  cut  to 
fit.  Distinctive  homes  at  guaranteed  prices.  Not  Ready-cut 
if  you  prefer.  Material  all  standardized  grades.  Shipped  promptly 
anywhere.  Over  100,000  customers  —  some  near  you.  Save  $200  to 
$500;  the  Gordon-Van  Tine  way. 

Write  for  book,  200  plans,  photos,  lowest  prices.  Model  tariQ- 
houses,  built-in  conveniences,  etc.  Send  coupon  today. 

Gordon-VanTine  Co. 

Sallsla^n  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 


Davenport,  Iowa 


I 
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Oic  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Tractors. — I  w<>nt  down  to  Plainsboro, 
N.  J.,  last  week,  to  witne.ss  the  tractor 
demon.stration  on  the  Walker-Gordon 
farms.  It  was  a  great  showing,  and  I 
think  it  will  have  a  wonderful  influence 
upon  the  future  of  Eastern  farming.  The 
Walker-Gordon  farm  is  famous  for  the 
l)roduction  of  certified  milk,  and  thus 
the  main  crops  are  silage  corn  and  Al¬ 
falfa.  These  two  make  the  “meat  and 
l)otatoe8”  for  a  cow’.s  ration,  with  grain 
and  other  dry  fodder  for  trimmings.  The 
farm  buildings  are  located  close  to  the 
railroad,  and  the  sti-ong  land  stretches 
away  in  great  level  fields.  It  was  a  fine 
place  for  such  a  trial.  There  was  room 
enough  to  give  the  tractors  a  fair  chance, 
the  place  is  ea.sy  of  access,  and  there  are 
thousands  of  acres  of  similar  land  all 
through  that  .section.  Thus  hundreds  of 
cars  rolled  in  through  the  gates  of  this 
farm  and  great  crowds  of  earnest  men 
and  women  came  to  see  if  it  is  really 
possible  and  practical — ^this  blowing 
over  the  furrows  and  sma.shing  up  the 
soil  through  the  explosion  of  gasoline. 

Well  Staged. — Whoever  organized 
and  directed  this  trial  knew  his  business. 
There  was  no  fuss  or  confusion.  Each 
tractor  fell  into  its  place  and  worked  just 
as  a  fine  farm  team  driven  by  an  intelligent 
farmer  would  have  done.  On  the  first 
day  they  seemed  to  have  w'orked  in  corn 
stubble — land  from  wdiich  a  crop  of  .silage 
corn  had  been  cut.  This  field  had  been, 
turned  over  in  beautiful  shape,  ready  for 
rye  .seeding.  I  was  there  the  second  day 
and  saw  them  .start  on  the  Alfalfa  .sod. 
I  did  not  learn  how  old  this  sod  was,  but 
I  should  judge  three  or  four  years._  Two 
crops  had  evidently  been  cut  from  it  this 
year.  On  part  of  it  the  third  crop  was 
standing,  in  some  places  18  inches  high. 
A  good  coat  of  manure  had  been  spread 
on  this  .sod,  and  it  was  all  to  he  turned 
under.  Any  farmer  who  has  w’orked  in 
an  Alfalfa  .sod  knows  what  that  means. 
The  tractors  worked  side  by  side  across 
this  field.  Strips  of  equal  size  w'ere 
marked  oil'  and  fairly  assigned,  and  with¬ 
out  parade  or  fu.ss  the  tractors  were  told 
to  “go  to  it.’’  The  conditions  were  fair 
to  all.  Of  coTir.se  in  any  large  field  there 
will  be  differences  of  grade,  due  to  little 
slopes  and  depressions,  and  in  some  parts 
the  growth  of  Alfalfa  was  larger,  but, 
take  it  as  a  whole  all  the  tractors  had  a 
fair  showing. 

The  Crotvd. — The  majority  seemed  to 
come  in  cars  and  were  for  the  most  part 
of  the  solid,  earnest  farm  type,  charac¬ 
teristic  of  middle  New  Jersey  and  East¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania.  There  was  a  surpris¬ 
ingly  large  proportion  of  young  men  and 
women.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
development  of  the  tractor  for  farm  work 
is  having  a  great  influence  upon  the  young 
farmers.  They  see  in  this  the  mastery  of 
power  W'hich  is  to  put  their  business  more 
and  more  in  the  class  with  manufactur¬ 
ing.  The  young,  hopeful  mind,  in  order  to 
find  contentment,  must  feel  that  it  dom¬ 
inates  or  masters  some  mighty  power.  I 
think  this  tractor  development  is  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  spirit  and  pride  of  the  young¬ 
er  farmers,  and  thus  prove  one  of  the 
mighty  forces  which  are  to  bring  farming 
back  where  it  should  be.  This  thought 
came  powerfully  to  mind  as  I  saw  the 
great  procession  of  cars  winding  along 
the  dusty  road  to  this  demonstration.  The 
explosive  power  of  gasoline  has  blown 
the  people  together — shaken  them  up  in 
the  great  social  bag.  until  through  some 
sort  of  human  osmosis  they  have  acquired 
a  fellowship  and  power  of  united  thought 
which  they  never  had  before.  Ten  or  five 
or  two  centuries  ago  this  utilization  of  the 
power  of  gasoline  would  have  been  held  as 
a  right  of  the  privileged  classes  and  used 
to  make  their  power  of  robbery  and  ex¬ 
tortion  yet  stronger.  Now  it  is  blowing 
down  the  barriers  and  giving  men  a  fairer 
view  of  freedom  and  the  road  to  it.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  think  the  development  of  the 
tractor  for  farm  u.se  wall  be  along  some¬ 
thing  of  the  .same  line.  Most  people 
speak  only  of  its  jiractical  or  mechanical 
effect  upon  farming.  I  think  it  will  go 
beyond  that,  and  have  a  great  effect  upon 
the  social  and  political  side  of  farm  life. 
You  cannot  put  the  concentration  of  pow¬ 
er  into  the  hands  of  any  class  without 
influencing  every  side  of  their  life.  The 
women  came,  as  one  man  put  it,  “to  give 
color  and  class  to  the  show.”  Many  of 
them  glanced  over  the  tractors  and  then 
grouped  in  the  shade  with  their  knitting. 
For  be  it  known,  as  all  must  see,  that 
while  our  soldiers  are  using  the  sword 
and  bayonet  at  the  front,  millions  of  our 
W'omen  are  flashing  the  steel  of  knitting 
needles  at  home  in  order  that  the  soldiers 
may  be  warm.  These  knitters  were  con¬ 
tent  that  husband  or  father  or  brother 
should  select  the  tractor  must  suitable  to 
the  farm,  but  they  want  one,  just  as  they 
want  everything  that  will  make  the  farm 
a  better  and  more  profitable  place  for 
living.  There  are  some  women,  how¬ 
ever,  who  took  a  personal  interest  in  the 
trial  and  followed  every  tractor  on  its 
rounds.  Some  women  have  farms  of  their 
own  Others  are  the  natural  mechanic  or 
the  driving  force  of  the  family,  and  they 
are  as  well  able  to  classify  these  tractors 
as  they  would  work  horses. 

The  Start. — ^The  first  tractor  to  start 
was  the  “Cleveland.”  This  little  crawl¬ 
ing  machine,  close  down  to  the  ground, 
like  a  giant  “caterpillar,”  lined  up  at  the 
stake  and  the  driver  looked  across  the 
long  field  to  the  marking  stake  at  the 
end.  With,  a  cough  and  a  deep  sigh  it 


wa.s  off.  It  reminded  one  of  a  pony-built 
horse,  close  down  to  the  ground,  bending 
himself  to  the  load.  And  behind  two 
plows  threw  over  the  thick  sod  evenly — 
ripping  through  the  big  Alfalfa  roots  and 
burying  all  out  of  sight.  It  seemed  im- 
jiossible  that  this  small,  crawling  thing 
could  exert  such  power,  yet  it  went  on 
with  ease  and  at  the  end  of  the  furrow 
turned  around  in  the  space  of  a  fair¬ 
sized  room  and  was  at  it  again.  The  next 
to  start  was  the  Moline.  This  is  al.so  of 
the  lighter  type,  but  with  larger  wheels 
and  thus  higher  from  the  ground.  “The 
Happy  Fai’mer”  came  next,  ripping  and 
slicing  the  sod  in  a  way  to  make  any 
farmer  happy.  The  driver  of  this  tractor 
put  in  a  side  act  of  leaving  his  .seat  from 
time  to  time  and  letting  the  machine 
guide  itself,  which  it  did  by  keeping  a 
wheel  in  the  furrow.  The  Taff  slashed 
into  the  sod  with  great  power.  This  is  a 
New  .Jersey  machine,  and  was  particular¬ 
ly  interesting  to  Jei-seymen.  The  Case 
went  steadily  and  powerfully  on,  to.ssing 
over  the  thick  sod  as  a  child  would  dig 
sand  with  its  spade.  Soon  they  were  all 
at  work ;  Avery,  New  Leader,  Staube 
(an  attachment  to  the  automobile),  Gile, 
Mogul  and  New  Huber.  Farmers  fol¬ 
lowed  them  as  they  puffed  and  strained 
their  way  along,  or  stood  in  groups  at 
the  end  to  see  them  turn.  It  was  an  im¬ 
pressive  sight,  and  these  sober,  earnest 
farmer  folks  realized  it,  for  here  was  a 
sure  demonstration  of  a  mighty  power 
which  is  to  wipe  many  of  the  wrinkles 
off  the  face  of  New  Jersey  by  scratching 


it  over  and  healing  it  again.  If,  after 
this  showing,  any  old-timer  tried  to  say 
that  these  tractors  are  not  practical,  his 
young  folks  had  only  to  take  him  to  the 
strong,  powerful  car  in  which  he  had 
come  to  the  show,  and  ask  him  to  remem¬ 
ber  the  clumsy,  limping  car  of  20  years 
ago  The  old  man  has  seen  the  old  car 
developed  into  the  new.  Does  he  doubt 
that  the  tractor  cannot  climb  the  same 
road  V  That  is  what  dozens  of  the  young¬ 
er  men  are  putting  up  to  the  objectors, 
and  it  would  have  been  a  bad  day  at 
Plainsboro  for  the  latter. 

The  'i\’'ORK. — Let  us  consider  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  what  could  actually  be  done  by  any 
of  the  tractors  in  that  field.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  'Vi^^lker-Gordon  people  will 
do  with  that  Alfalfa  .sod.  If  I  had  it  I 
should  seed  at  once  to  rye  and  Alsike 
clover.  Of  course,  this  clover  will  not 
give  anything  like  full  growth,  but  it  will 
pay  cost  of  seed  and  labor  several  times 
over.  The  tractor  will  disk  and  harrow 
the  field,  doing  the  work  of  two  teams. 
It  will  pull  the  drill  and  put  in  the  grain 
and  clover.  Next  Spring  the  tractor  will 
plow  under  the  rye  and  clover,  pull  the 
lime  drill,  di.sk  and  harrow.  With  a  care¬ 
ful  man  to  drive  it  the  tractor  will  run 
two  corn  planters  .side  by  side.  It  can 
drag  a  weeder  or  spike-tooth  harrow  over 
the  corn  until  it  is  a  foot  high.  Some 
corn  will  be  smashed  down,  but  not 
much.  Home  people  claim  to  use  the 
tractor  for  cultivating  high  corn,  but  I 
que.stion  the  wisdom  of  this.  I  know 
that  corn  well  harrowed  and  on  well  ma¬ 
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nured  ground  will  not  need  very  much 
cultivation.  When  the  corn  is  ready  tne 
tractor  can  run  a  corn  harvester.  It 
can  haul  the  loaded  wagon  to  the  silo  and 
then  put  its  hand  on  the  silo  machinery 
and  blow  the  cut  cornstalks  into  the  silo. 
It  might  not  be  practical  to  do  all  this, 
but  it  could  be  done.  In  addition,  it  can 
run  the  milking  machine,  work  the  litter 
carrier  and  haul  the  manure  spreader, 
pull  in  the  hay,  grain  and  coal,  and  cut 
the  wood  and  turn  every  wheel  in  the 
barn  or  house.  It  can  do  all  this  directly, 
or  spend  its  otherwise  idle  time  turning  a 
dynamo  and  .storing  electric  power  with 
which  every  household  wheel  will  turn 
in  a  house  lighted  and  warmed  by  the 
tractor.  It  may  .seem  wonderful,  but  that 
is  what  this  metal  hired  man  is  to  do  in 
the  future  to  show  his  mettle ! 

Which  One. — I  think  this  demonstra¬ 
tion  proves  conclusively  that  on  thou¬ 
sands  of  New  .Jersey  farms  a  good  tractor 
could  be  made  to  pay  as  well  as  a  good 
farm  team.  On  my  steep  and  rocky  farm 
I  doubt  if  any  of  those  machine  would 
work  profitably.  On  more  level  land  I 
think,  without  question,  they  would.  It 
has  now  come  to  a  farmer  to  figure  how 
much  level  land  he  must  have  to  make 
such  a  machine  pay,  and  which  one  will 
suit  him.  In  the  barns  on  this  great  farm 
I  saw  cows  with  the  blood  of  various 
breeds — Holstein,  Jersey,  Ayrshire,  Short¬ 
horn,  Guernsey  and  others.  They  must 
all  have  been  profitable  or  they  would 
not  have  been  kept  on  this  well-ordered 
(Continued  on  page  IKk'i) 


More  Than  You  Ask 

In  a  Car — But  You  Need  It 


It  is  evident  that  IMitchells  offer 
more  than  buyers  ask.  Were  it  not  so, 
all  fine  cars  tvould  need  to  have  these 
extras. 

The  usual  margin  of  safety  is  50  per 
cent  over-strength.  Mitchells  are  built 
to  the  standard  of  100  per  cent  over¬ 
strength.  That  is,  each  part  is  twice  as 
strong  as  need  be. 

That  means  costly  steels.  It  means 
oversize  parts.  It  means  toughened  steel 
in  more  than  440  parts. 

It  means  $100,000  yearly  for  radical 
tests  and  inspections.  Gears  are  tested 
for  50,000  pounds  per  tooth.  Springs  are 
so  tested  that  in  two  years  not  one  rear 
spring  has  broken. 

But  it  means  to  you  a  lifetime  car. 
Two  Mitchells  that  we  know  of  have  al¬ 
ready  been  run  over  200,000  miles  each. 
And  it  means  repair  cost  reduced  by  at 
least  75  per  cent. 

Other  Wanted  Extras 

There  are  31  features  in  Mitchells 
which  nearly  all  cars  omit.  Things  like 
a  power  tire  pump,  reversible  headlights, 
shock-absorbing  springs,  etc.  They  are 
more  than  you  ask,  but  every  feature  is 
something  that  you  need. 

There  is  beauty  and  luxury  in  costly 
extreme.  We  build  our  own  bodies,  and 


thus  save  a  vast  amount.  All  of  that 
saving  goes  into  added  luxury.  In  the 
Mitchell  you  find  every  known  attraction. 

Yet  a  Lower  Price 

Yet  the  Mitchell  prices  are  far  below 
other  cars  of  like  size  and  class.  Note 
that  $1250  buys  a  40-horsepower  Six, 
with  a  120-inch  wheelbase. 

•  The  reason  lies  in  a  model  factory, 
built  under  John  W.  Bate.  By  efficiency- 
methods  he  has  cut  our  labor  cost  in  two. 
Every  machine  is  designed  to  build  this 
one  type  at  the  lowest  factory  cost. 

With  our  mammoth  output,  this  sav¬ 
ing  is  enormous.  Part  of  it  goes  into  extra 
values — into  over-strength,  extra  fea¬ 
tures,  added  beauty.  And  part  of  it 
shows  in  the  lower  price. 


Here  is  the  greatest  value  to  be 
found  in  the  fine-car  field.  You  can  see 
that  at  a  glance.  But  the  years  will  show 
you  more  than  you  can  see. 

Our  latest  models  will  amaze  you  by 
their  beauty  and  completeness.  For  your 
own  sake,  go  and  see  them.  If  you  do 
not  know  our  nearest  dealer,  ask  us  for 
his  name. 

MITCHELL  MOTORS  COMPANY,  Inc, 
Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


$1525 


^  roomy  7-passen- 
IVlllLllUil  ggr  Six,  with  127- 

inch  wheelbase  and  a  highly  de¬ 
veloped  48-horsepower  motor. 

Tbree-Pasaengrer  Roadster,  $1490. 

Club  Roadster,  $1560 
Sedan,  $2275-Cabriolet,  $1960 
Coupe.  $2 135-Club  Sedan,  $2185 

Also  Town  Car  and  Limousine. 


TWO  SIZES 


Sixes 


$1250 


Mitchell  Junior~“  ^ 

w  Maaawa  passcnger 
Six  on  similar  lines,  with  120-inch 
wheelbase  and  a  40-horsepower 
motor.  34-inch  smaller  bore. 

Club  Roadster,  $1280 
Sedan,  $1950 — Coupe,  $1850 

All  Prices  f.  o.  b.  Racine. 
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Farm 
Homes 
should  be 
Protected 

It  is  every  farmer’s  duty 
to  have  a  safe  revolver  in 
his  home. 


Just  for  the  mental  poise  and  comfort  that 
comes  from  knowing  that  you  are  prepared 
for  any  emergency. 


An  Iver  Johnson  is  the  safest  revolver  made. 
** Hammer  the  Hammer”  test  is  proof  of  its 
absolute  dejjendability.  Hammer  model. 
Regular  grip,  $8.  Hammerless  model. 
Regular  grip,  S8.75.  ‘  ‘Perfect  ”  Rubber  and 
“Western"  grip,  extra,  j 


Three  Books  FREE 

They  will  tell  you  how  to  make  dollars  go 
farthest  in  buying  revolvers,  shotguns  and 
cycles.  Indicate  which  books  you  want :  A — 
•'Arms,”  B— "Bicycles,”  0— ‘'Motorcycles.*' 


Iver  Johnson’*  Arm*  &  Cycle  Work* 
308  River  Street,  Fitchbnr*,  Mats. 

99  Chambers  St.,  Now  York  717  Markol  St.,  Sou  Frnnciseo 


NOW 


tiiimnx 


— paint  your  barn  and 
lionse  before  snow  flies. 

— paint  the  floors  in  the 
house,  g-ive  the  kitchen 
walls  a  coat,  varnish  the 
woodwork  and  give  the 
stoves  or  registers  a  fresh 
coat  of  black  enamel. 

— get  everything  snug  and 
safe  outside  and  bright  and 
clean  inside  with 

High  Standard 

Stains — Paints 

— but  before  you  start  on  the  Job,  call 
on  our  local  dealer  and  have  him  rec¬ 
ommend  just  the  right  kind  of  Lowe 
Brothers  paints, 

Mada  by 

Dbe  CoweSrottien  Ooapamf 

510  E.  Third  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Boston  New  York  Jersey  City  Chicago 
Kansas  City  Minneapolis 
Lowe  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 
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SAWS  I 


ANY  WOOD 

IN  ANY  POSITION 
ON  ANY  GROUND 
Ain.  to  S  ft. Through 
_ *  MEN  With 

_  I  Sawing  I 

S  to  9  cords  daily  is  the  usual  average  for  one  man 


1  MBH Sawing  Machine  Beats 2  Cross-cut  Ssw 


Our  1918  Model  Machine  eaws  faster,  run*  easier  and  will 
last  longer  than  ever.  Adjusted  in  a  minute  to  suit  a 
12-year-old  boy  or  strongest  man.  Ask  for  catalog  No, 
Mod  and  low  price.  First  order  gets  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Mach-  Co.,  161 W,  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  IIL 


IF  you  want  books  on  farming  of 
any  kind  write  us  and  we 
will  quote  you  prices 
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Shape  of  Sugar  Maple 

Which  is  the  better  kind  of  a  sugar 
maple,  one  that  grows  up  tall,  with  top 
branches,  or  a  low  branching  tree‘s 

Colorain,  Mass.  G.  M.  R. 

This  is  a  tree  of  lofty  proportions, 
often  reaching  a  height  of  70  feet  or 
more,  and  a  diameter  of  three  feet  or 
(tver.  The  writer  has  seen  it  growing  in 
several  different  States,  from  New  York 
to  Tennessee,  and  in  all  sections  its  hab¬ 
its  are  practically  the  same.  Where  there 
was  any  material  difference  in  its  habit 
of  growth  it  was  entirely  due  to  its  en¬ 
vironment.  'Where  the  trees  stand  in  a 
crowded  situation  they  are  naturally  high¬ 
headed,  and  generally  the  reverse  where 
they  have  plenty  of  room.  Therefore,  the 
matter  of  a  tall,  high-headed,  or  a  stout, 
low-headed  tree  is  due  entirely  to  the 
environments  in  which  the  tree  is  grown, 
and  -as  to  which  you  should  plant  is  a 
mere  matter  of  choice.  Most  people  pre¬ 
fer  tlie  short  stem,  or  low-headed  tree,  for 
ornamental  planting.  K. 


The  Peach  Borer  and  His  Work 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  detect  the 
presence  of  the  peach  borer  and  if  found, 
what  is  the  remedy  V  w.  s.  n. 

Christiana,  Pa. 

Tiook  at  the  trunk  of  the  tree  close 
to  the  ground.  That  is  where  the  borer 
works,  and  where  yon  have  to  go  to 
find  him.  The  eggs  are  laid  by  a  moth 
during  tlie  Summer  on  the  bark  of  the 
tree.  Tlie  borer  hatches  from  this  egg, 
and  begins  his  work  of  boi-ing  down  to¬ 
ward  the  root.  Tie  leaves  evidence  behind 
him  in  the  shape  of  gum  and  sawdust. 
When  you  find  a  bunch  of  gum  at  the 
bottom  of  tlie  trunk  you  have  evidence 
tliat  a  borer  has  beim  at  work.  The 
best  evidence  that  lie  is  there  now  would 
be  a  little  sawdust  or  small  pieces  of 
wood  mixed'  in  with  the  gum.  This  rep¬ 
resents  the  work  of  the  borer  in  chew¬ 
ing  his  way  down.  Scrape  away  the 
dirt  from  the  base  of  the  tree  and  hunt 
for  this  sawdust.  M'^hen  yon  find  it,  pull 
more  dirt  away,  scrape  off  the  gum,  and 
you  will  find  a  little  hole  just  under  the 
bark,  working  down  to  the  roots.  With 
a  slmrp  knife  slit  tins  hole  down.  Ho 
not  cut  across  the  tree,  but  down  with 
the  hole,  and  at  the  bottom  of  it  you 
will  find  the  borer  at  work.  Pull  him 
out  and  kill  him. 

Some  trees  caiTy  a  large  number  of 
those  insects.  We  have  taken  more  than 
25  out  of  the  trunk  of  one  fonr-year- 
old  tree.  This  is  the  enrost  way  of  get¬ 
ting  the  borer.  Washes  or  protectors 
placed  around  the  base  of  the  tree  will 
help,  but  when  you  see  the  gum  and 
sawdust  it  is  time  for  the  knife  and 
wire.  A  tree  badly  injured  by  borers 
drops  its  leaves,  the  foliage  turning  light 
colored,  and  in  many  cases  the  leaves 
curl  up  and  die.  A  tree  in  that  condi¬ 
tion  is  generally  too  far  gone  to  help, 
but  most  trees  taken  in  time  can  he  re¬ 
lieved,  so  that  they  will  grow  on  properly. 
Itight  now  and'  for  the  next  two  months 
is  the  best  time  to  dig  out  the  borers. 


Seed  With  Guaranteed  Label 

The  Depai'tment  of  Agriculture  at 

Washington  furnishes  this  information  : 

In  the  case  of  field  and  forage  crop 
seeds,  including  cereals,  corn,  cow  peas 
and  Soy  beans,  the  label  securely  placed 
on  the  sack  or  container  should  convey 
the  following  information : 

fl)  Name  of  seedsman. 

(2)  Kind  of  seed. 

0*1)  Propoi’tion  of  pure  live  seed 

present  with  month  and  year  of  germi¬ 
nation  test. 

(4)  Country  or  locality  of  origin  in  the 
case  of  the  following  imported  seeds : 
Beans,  Soy  beans,  Turkestan  Alfalfa  and 
Red  clover  from  Southern  Europe  and 
Chili. 

Following  conferences  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agricultui’e,  the  Wholesale  Grass 
Seed  Dealers’  Association  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Seed  Trade  Association  at  their 
conventions  this  Summer  approved  fur¬ 
nishing  the  above  information  with  all 
lots  of  field  seeds  of  ten  pounds  or  over. 
Tjater  77  seedsmen,  including  most  of  the 
larger  dealers,  have  individually  agreed 
to  adopt  this  plan.  Under  this  agreement 
the.  seed  trade  voluntarily  agrees  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  information  stated  above  with 
all  field  seeds  they  sell,  including  those 
sold  in  interstate  commerce  and  in  the  21 
States  having  no  laws  regulating  such 
sale. 
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America 

Must  Feed  the  World 

Europe  is  hungry.  Ground,  once  farms,  is 
now  a  raging  battlefield.  Women  and  children 
are  starving.  Millions  of  mouths  cry  out  for  food. 

The  loss  of  each  food  ship  is  a  tragedy.  But  the  idle 
acres  of  America  could  grow  more  food  per  year  than 
all  of  the  enemy’s  ships  can  destroy. 

Every  Idle  Acre  Helps  the  Enemy 

Hinder  rations  and  you  hinder  victory.  Otlicr  ships 
and  more  food  must  take  the  place  of  those  destroyed. 

Clear —  Plow —  Plant 

Remove  the  stumps  and  boulders — drain  the  swampy  places.  Culti¬ 
vate  every  available  acre  of  land.  Bumper  crops  are  essential.  L>ou’t  let 
abor  shortage  hinder  you. 
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RED  CROSS  FARM  POWDER 

will  help  one  man  do  the  work  of  many  men — cheaper — better — cpilcker. 

GET  OUR  BIG  BOOK  FREE 

Learn  the  secret  of  easy  clearing  and  drainage — the  quick  way — the 
labor  saving  way.  Find  out  how  Du  Pont  Red  Cross  Farm  Powder  will 
not  only  save  you  labor  but  will  improve  your  soil.  Let  bigger,  better, 
heavier  crops  be  your  slogan.  Write  now  for  your  copy  of 

The  Giant  Laborer  No.  F  30 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company 

Wilmington^  Delaware 
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More  Hay  Profit 

^I^OU  men  whose  haystacks  loom  up  like  the 

everlasting  hills,  or  whose  hay  mows  are 

crammed  jam  full  of  fragrant  fodder  —  do  you  know 
of  the  extra  hay  profit  that  lies  in  the  line  of  International 
hay  presses?  Hay,  in  the  smooth,  uniform  bales  turned  out 
by  an  International  baler,  brings  market  prices  enough  higher 
to  allow  a  good  profit  on  the  work  of  baling.  Baled  hay  can 
be  shipped  quickly  to  points  where  prices  are  highest.  And 
an  International  hay  press  gives  you  these  advantages  at  a 
cost  hardly  worth  mentioning. 

In  the  International  line  there  are  one-horse  and  two-horse 
presses  for  farmers  who  have  no  other  power;  motor  presses 
for  those  who  want  the  work  done  in  a  hurry,  and  have  other 
uses  for  a  high-grade  portable  engine;  belt  power  presses  for 
baling  large  crops  or  for  doing  custom  work.  The  Interna¬ 
tional  hay  press  line  is  complete.  Bale  chamber  sizes  are 
standard,  14  x  18,  16  x  18,  and  17  x  22.  The  capacity  of  the 
different  styles  ranges  from  6  to  35  tons  of  baled  hay  per  day. 

It’s  no  trouble  to  find  out  all  about  this  handy,  clean 
working  line  of  hay  presses,  nor  does  it  cost  more  than  the 
price  of  a  postage  stamp.  Drop  us  a  line  asking  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  International  hay  presses,  and  we’ll  send  it  right  along. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

^  ^  (Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  *.*  USA 


CliAinpion  Deenng  McCormick  Milwaukee  Osborne 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
y  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
Bib  e  i>eraon.  W  e  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  sub^rlbers  sustain^  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irre.spon- 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
™ch  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  sub-scribers  and  hone.st, 
r^ponslble  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  \\  e  preset  subscribers  ag*ainst  rogrues,  but  wo  will  not  be 
lysponsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  oi 
^e  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Tub  Rural  New-, 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Is  it  true,  as  I  have  been  told,  that  the  entire  legal 
jirofession  has  been  exempt  from  military  service,  both 
young  and  old,  married  or  unmarried?  J.  B.  D. 

NO.  The  lawyers,  very  properly,  must  go  to  tlie 
front  with  the  rest.  They  will  be  exempted 
only  for  the  same  reasons  granted  to  others.  Why 
should  not  lawyers  fight  for  their  country?  Tliey 
should  be  'first-class  hands  at  fixing  up  the  barbed- 
wire  entanglements  we  read  about,  for  .surely  they 
put  many  such  eiitnnglements  around  the  trenches 
of  Justice. 

* 

IN  England  the  government  has  fixed  the  price  of 
superphosphates,  or,  as  we  say  in  this  country, 
acid  phosphate.  This  price  is  .$22.50  per  long  ton  of 
2,240  pounds  of  phosphate  between  15  and  16  per 
cent  available.  This  would  mean  a  little  under  $20 
for  tlie  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  as  sold  here.  At  iires- 
ent  the  price  in  New  York  for  ton  lots  is  $24,  with 
six  per  cent,  off,  or  not  far  from  $22.50.  Jlost  fer¬ 
tilizers  have  always  sold  for  less  money  in  England 
than  tlie  same  grade  brings  here. 

SOME  years  ago,  when  we  went  out  after  the 
‘‘uuit  orchard”  promoters,  some  fruit  growers 
asked  how  this  could  benefit  them.  “Why  bother 
about  these  bluffers?”  they  asked.  ‘“The  schemes 
will  not  hurt  us.”  Our  answer  was  that  any  fake 
or  fraud  played  upon  the  public  through  deception 
regarding  farming  or  farm  profits  will  surely  injure 
the  general  business  of  fanning  sooner  or  later. 
Now  Mr.  Powell’s  article  on  page  1149  shoivs  how 
this  works  out,  MTien  orchard  men  try  to  borrow 
money  from  the  Federal  Land  Bank  they  find  that 
orchard  land  has  low  borrowing  value.  It  has  been 
discredited  liy  these  unit  orchard  fakers. 

* 

Anew  word  comlug  freely  into  use  is  “camou¬ 
flage.”  It  means  an  imitatiou  of  nature  or  of 
common  objects  so  as  •to  di.sguise  some  military 
operation.  For  example,  in  .the  European  war  all 
sorts  of  devices  are  used  to  disguise  camion  xir  forts 
or  marching  men.  Ships  are  painted  ^o  represent 
ocean  waves.  Iii  some  cases  great  fences  or  stretches 
of  cloth  are  painted  to  represent  -trees  or  even 
streets,  and  behind  them  soldiers  pass  in  safety. 
This  word  is  likely  to  grow  into  .the  English  langu¬ 
age,  and  will  soon  be  applied  to  politicians  who  use 
their  arts  to  disgui.se  themselves  as  friends  of  tlie 
farmer.  We  think  Senator  E.  B.  Browu  has  well 
earned  the  right  to  the  new  word  “camouflager.” 
His  attack  upon  Geo.  W.  Perkins  seems  to  us  like 
an  effort  to  paint  a  scenery  of  words  around  his  own 
record,  so  he  may  pass  as  a  friend  of  the  farmer. 

It  may  be  a  very  clever  “camouflage,”  as, such  things 
go,  but  it  is  too  thin,  and  the  paint  is  too  gi’een. 
Hoes  it  really  fool  the  people  of  Jefferson  and  Os¬ 
wego  counties? 
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It  .seems  to  have  failed  even  in  Germany,  where  the 
military  authority  is  very  strict.  It  might  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  government  to  go  so  far  as  to  control 
the  output  of  coal,  steel  or  oil,  because  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  these  things  is  organized  and  easily  regu¬ 
lated.  The  case  is  entirely  different  with  wheat, 
meat  or  dairy  products.  Their  production  is  un¬ 
organized  and  it  would  he  impossible  to  regulate  or 
control  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers.  The 
English  are  tiding  to  do  it,  hut  this  case  of  the  po¬ 
tatoes  .shows  the  result.  IMr.  Hoover  admits  that 
the  onlj’  reason  for  attempting  a  minimum  price  on 
wheat  is  the  fact  that  the  government  must  buy  at 
least  one-third  of  the  crop  for  its  Allies. 

* 

There  is  stlll  time  to  seed  rj’e  after  digging  po¬ 
tatoes  or  cutting  corn.  This  crop  will  go  thrdugh 
the  Winter  and  give  a  good  crop  of  grain  and  straw. 
Rye  is  one  of  the  best  of  crops  for  holding  the  soil 
together  and  saving  the  loss  of  fertility  by  drainage. 
It  has  a  strong,  heavy  root  growth,  which  fills  the 
.soil  during  the  Fall.  Even  if  you  do  not  care  to  cut 
lye  for  the  grain,  the  crop  plowed  under  in  ,Spring 
will  i^ay  for  labor  and  seed  three  times  over.  Sow 
rj'e  up  to  the  middle  of  October.  As  u.sual,  people 
are  asking  about  seeding  Spring  wheat.  We  would 
not  advise  such  seeding  south  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
though  .some  reports  are  favorable.  We  think  that 
rye  .seeded  this  Fall,  or  barley  seeded  next  Spring, 
will  pay  better. 

♦ 

The  R.  N.-Y'.  has  gone  to  the  limit  with  this  thing 
of  exempting  drafted  farmer.s.  It  is  a  delicate 
matter  to  discuss,  since  one  may  lie  accused  of  “dis¬ 
loyalty”  or  worse  for  any  sugge.stion  or  criticism  re¬ 
garding  war  plans.  We  do^not  feel  that  the  army 
otficer.s,  who  a]iparently  settle  this  matter,  appreciate 
the  situation.  They  take  an  extreme  view,  and  do 
not  realize  how  absolutely  inconsistent  their  de¬ 
mands  are  with  the  increased  food  supply  which  the 
government  has  demanded.  No  one  has  asked  that 
all  farmers  or  laborers  be  exempted.  The  demand  is 
confined  to  tlio.«e  ca.ses  where  the  taking  of  the  work¬ 
ing  member  of  a  family  will  throw  a  farm  out  of 
production.  We  have  .given  several  instances  where, 
if  the  strong  young  farmer  is  taken,  the  whole  pro¬ 
ductive  enterpri.se  v/ill  fall  like  a  hou.se  of  cards. 
The  army  men  do  not  seem  to  realize  the  situation. 
It  would  be  senseless  to  deny  that  serious  uurest  aud 
dissatisfaction  is  growing  among  farmers  as  a  result 
of  the  government’s  divided  policy.  On  the  one  hand 
they  are  being  urged  aud  driven  to  produce  larger 
crops  and  do  more  woi’k,  wiiile  at  the  same  time 
their  skilled  meu  and  essential  helpers  are  being 
taken  away.  Farmers  will  surely  cut  down  their 
field  operations  and  plant  less,  of  crops  which  require 
least  labor.  The.se  things  are  inevitable.  There  is 
no  “disloyalty”  in  referring  to  them.  It  would  be 
more  truly  disloyal  to  remain  silent  when  we  .“^ee 
what  is  surely  comiug  as  a  re.sult  of  this  mistaken 
liolicy. 

♦ 

These  ought  to  be  good  days  for  the  Socialists. 

They  see  the  government,  under  stress  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  forced  to  take  up  one  after  another  of 
the  things  which  they  have  been  condemned  for 
advocating.  As  one  member  of  the  party  puts  it: 

You  know  there  are  Socialists  and  others,  who  will 
protest  against  the  management  of  New  Jerusalem, 
if  they  get  there,  aud  against  the-  janitor  if  they 
land  in  the  other  place ;  but  the  great  majority  see 
their  theories  coming  into  practice  a  little  too  fast  to 
be  properly  assimilated. 

Yes,  there  are  other.s.  There  always  will  be 
“kickers”  and  critics.  We  should  miss  them  if  they 
stopped  kicking  and  went  to  pushing  things  along. 
Just  now  the  world  seems  to  be  getting  an  over¬ 
dose  of  nitrogen.  Ve  need  more  phosphorus  and 
potash — which  means  more  cold  judgment  and  pa¬ 
tience. 
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this  Florida  bureau  and  buy  a  few  tons  of  these 
beans  for  a  feeding  test.  We  think  it  would  pay 
better  to  grind  the  beans  at  the  North. 

* 

The  Coming  of  the  Tractor 

Many  years  ago  (within  the  memory  of  this 
writer)  a  New  England  farm  family  spent  the  large 
part  of  one  Winter  debating  whether  it  would  pay 
to  buy  a  sewing  machine.  It  may  seem  sti*ange.  now 
that  these  machines  are  household  necessities,  but 
these  old  family  debates  have  come  at  the  begiuniug 
of  every  new  development  of  industry.  Father  he.si- 
tated.  The  price  looked  large,  and  he  would  like  to 
put  the  money  In  the  bank.  He  thought  the  women 
were  doing  pretty  well  with  their  fingers.  Grand¬ 
mother  supported  this.  Her  hands  were  tireless,  and 
no  one  thought  of  these  “newfangled”  things  when 
she  was  a  girl.  Grandfather  claimed  that  the  sew¬ 
ing  machine  would  make  life  so  easy  that  the  women 
would  get  lazy  and  “go  gadding  about.”  Besides, 
there  was  nothing  about  it  in  the  Bible!  The  boys 
wanted  a  buggy  and  a  fast  colt.  The  overworked 
mother,  ivith  the  endless  chain  of  mending  and 
clothes-making  running  through  her  tired  fingers, 
should  have  been  an  unanswerable  argument  for  the 
machine,  but  no  one  thought  of  that!  The  girls 
finally  won  the  debate  by  showing  how  much  money 
they  could  earn  doing  piecework  on  the  machine.  It 
was  bought,  and  tlie  girls  kept  it  running  from  day¬ 
light  until  far  into  moonlight,  seiring  aiuny  coats 
for  a  contractor.  Father  had  to  admit  that  it 
earned  more  than  any  two  cows  on  the  farm.  Thus 
it  won  an  honorable  place  in  every  fai’m  household, 
beside  the  clock  and  the  stove.  Now  the  farm  trac¬ 
tor  is  going  to  make  its  way  into  use  in  much  the 
same  manner.  It  must  translate  its  muscle  and  its 
merit  into  money.  Something  of  the  same  family 
arguments  which  settled  the  question  for  the  sewing 
machine,  the  ear  and  the  gas  engine,  will  finally  put 
a  tractor  upon  every  farm  -which  can  show  20  acres 
of  level  land  !  Why  not?  We  have  learned  that  the 
gasoline  hired  man  has  a  strong  arm,  but  he  is 
lame,  and  we  must  cariT  him  to  his  work.  The  trac¬ 
tor  gives  this  same  gasoline  hired  man  a  fine  pair  of 
legs,  so  that  he  can  walk  or  run  to  his  work.  Tlie 
tractors  mentioned  on  page  1154  may  not  be  the  limit 
of  power  or  efficiency  yet,  but  the  principle  has  been 
settled  and  the  tractor  is  climbing  up  to  the  shelf 
upon  -wffiich  rest  tlie  farm  necessities. 


Brevities 

Now  come  sad  days  of  reckoning 
To  many  city  men. 

Who  chased  a  rainbow  to  the  farm 
And  tied  it  to  a  hen. 

It  was  a  pretty  theory, 

That  every  hen  will  lay 
A  five-cent  egg — and  never  stop 
On  every  working  day. 

The  truth  has  struck  these  city  men 
And  they<have  learned  through  pain. 

That  hens  will  sometimes  shirk  their  job. 

While  feed  men  charge  for  grain. 

The  vegetarian  does  something  besides  vegetate. 

Loose  statements  never  tightened  up  any  situation. 

Most  men  do  not  “eat  to  live,”  but  because  they  like 
the  food. 

Land  plaster  used  in  v.^e  stable  will  help  plaster  the 
land  with  prosperity. 

Cows,  clover  and  cover  crops  ought  to  coax  any  soil 
into  good  nature. 

TiiE  nian  \yho  keeps  a  dozen  surplus  roosters  around 
fines  himself  if  the  government  does  not. 

Ip  any  reader  has  had  experience  with  hand  stump 
pullers  will  he  unload  a  little  of  it  this  way? 

Little  drops  of  liquid  from  the  barnyard  heap  carry 
off  the  potash  which  you  ought  to  keep. 

The  latest  ruling  is  that  draft  exemption  appeals 
from  the  local  draft  board  must  not  be  sent  to  the 
President.  They  should  go  to  the  district  board. 

Mr.  Harrison  on  page  1127  says  that  “moth  balls” 
will  keep  off  the  rats,  but  do  not  repel  mice.  Is  this 
your  experience? 


Herewith  you  will  find  clipping  from  Overseas  edi¬ 
tion  of  London  Daily  News,  that  confirms  your  state¬ 
ment  that  “price-fixing”  by  European  governments  is  a 
failure.  It  seems  from  this  clipping  that  English  po¬ 
tato  merchants  are  willing  to  take  chances  aud  sell  po- 
tiitoes  at  what  “the  trade  will  stand,”  the  matter  of  a 
$27,500  fine  not  standing  in  the  way  of  trade  for  “all 
the  trade  will  stand.”  Fi-om  the  average  amount  per 
deal  (800  bushels)  it  seems  Thompson  must  have  •been 
selling  to  dealers  who  again  must  have  taken  similar 
chances.  Great  “price-fixing”  !  WM.  s.  eowell. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  clipping  states  that  George  Thompson,  an 
English  farmer  and  merchant,  sold  potatoes  at 
$60  per  ton  while  the  legal  maximum  price  was 
$43.50.  In  all  this  man  sold  1,320  tons  of  potatoes 
in  55  separate  lots,  and  tlie  government  fined  him 
$500  for  each  lot  thus  sold.  This  fine  amouuted  to 
just  about  -ndiat  Thompson  made  by  selling  at  the 
higher  price.  The  government  took  all  this  profit 
away  from  him.  We  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
case  where  this  price-fixing  has  Avorked  out  right 


* 

NUMBER  of  our  readers  haA-e  expi-essed  their 
desire  to  try  a  quantity  of  velvet  beans  for  feed¬ 
ing.  We  think  every  experiment  station  in  the 
North  should  promptly  begin  feeding  tests  to  learn  if 
possible  how  these  bean  compare  with  cottonseed 
meal  or  bran.  In  order  to  help  locate  the  beans  we 
print  this  note  from  J.  J.  Sechrest,  county  agent  for 
Holmes  Co.,  Florida : 

In  this  aud  adjoining  county  east  there  could  be,  I 
think,  fully  50  cars  of  30,000  pounds  of  A^elvet  beans 
bought  at  $20  to  $22  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  loading  station. 
The  mill  here  will  grind,  sack  and  load  the  bean  meal 
at  $7.50  per  ton,  and  this,  I  believe,  is  the  better  way 
to  feed  them  with  silage,  the  same  as  cottonseed  meal. 

Without  silage  I  would  not  grind  them ;  they  are 
best  fed  in  the  hull,  soaked  for  12  hours  before  feeding. 
Any  mill  that  Avill  grind  corn  aud  cob  meal  will  grind 
the  beaus  all  right,  with  a  little  extra  power.  Our  mill 
claims  the  sacks  cost  $2.50  per  ton  of  bean  meal. 

Bonifay,  Fla.  J.  J.  securest. 

Some  Northern  farm  bureau  might  Avell  deal  Avith 


Green  corn  and  hog  cholera.  The  corn  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  the  disease,  but  if  fed  too  freely  at  first  it  makes 
the  hogs  more  subject  to  it. 

Those  army  officers  Avho  determine  the  draft  rules 
may  be  very  fine  fighters,  but  they  knoAv  very  little 
about  farming. 

What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gets  $2  for  a  bushel 
of  Avheat  which  costs  him  $2.01  to  produce?  Will  pa¬ 
triotism  pay  taxes? 

Cornell  advises  Fall  spraying  with  lime-sulphur  for 
peach  leaf-curl.  The  strength  is  1  to  15.  The  time 
when  the  leaves  fall  and  the  weather  is  suitable. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  muskrat  lives  upon  veg¬ 
etable  food  entirely.  Two  German  writers  show  that 
this  animal  eats  fish  and  the  eggs  and  flesh  of  birds. 

A  new  series  of  articles  entitled  “The  Story  of  a 
Day’s  Work”  begins  in  this  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
Others  Avill  follow,  and  they  will  cover  most  lines  of 
farm  work.  It  will  pay  you  to  read  them  all. 

The  total  production  of  sunflowers  in  Russia  runs 
oyer  one  billion  pounds  per  year.  They  are  used  for 
oil  and  stock  food,  and  scientists  are  at  work  developing 
new  varieties  specially  rich  in  oil. 
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The  Milk  Situation 

At  the  last  moment  the  New  York  City  milk 
dealers  capitulated  and  agreed  to  accept  the  price 
asked  by  the  milk  producers  for  the  months  of  Oc¬ 
tober  and  November.  This  price  is  as  follows:  For 
October  .$3.10  per  100  pounds;  for  November,  .$3.34 
per  100  pouud.s.  This  is  for  three  per  cent.  B  grade 
milk  and  four  cents  extra  per  100  pounds  for  each 
one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  butter  fat  in  excess  of  the 
three  per  cent  standard.  The  prices  are  based  on 
the  first  Koue,  and  the  new  schedule  of  prices  issued 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  govern 
the  rates  for  the  other  zones. 

This  settles  the  price  to  the  pi’oducer  for  the  two 
months.  The  dealers  have  insisted  all  along  that 
any  addition  to  the  producers’  price  will  necessitate 
a  further  increase  to  the  consumer.  During  the  past 
12  months  the  price  to  the  consumer  has  been  in¬ 
creased  3%  cents  per  quart  for  B  grade  milk,  and  a 
proportionately  greater  increase  for  cream  and 
other  grades,  so  that  while  the  increase  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer  has  been  about  one  cent  i)er  quart,  the  de.al- 
ers  have  had  an  increase  of  about  three  cents  per 
quart.  If  the  price  to  the  consumer  is  to  be  in¬ 
creased  in  anything  like  this  proportion,  it  will  in¬ 
evitably  cau.se  a  further  decrease  in  consumption 
and  a  suri)lus  if  the  present  production  is  main¬ 
tained.  This  is  the  danger  to  the  dairy  interests. 
Any  system  that  undul.v  increases  the  price  to 
the  consumer  will  decrease  the  demand  and  cause  a 
surplus.  The  Leagtie  will  yet  be  obliged  to  bargain 
for  the  price  to  the  con.sumer  in  making  terms  with 
the  dealers,  either  in  negotiations  or  in  demonstrat¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  distril)ution  through  a  city  plant  of 
its  own.  Sooner  or  later  this  city  plant  will  have  to 
come  and  the  sooner  we  get  it  started  the  l)etter. 


The  Contest  Over  Geo.  W.  Perkins 

The  Perkin.s-Brown  controversy  at  Albany  never 
was  sublime,  but  it  is  now  I'idiculous.  The  I.egis- 
lature  “met,”  and  we  understand  that  two  Senators 
and  three  Assemblymen  voted  to  adjourn  for  one 
week.  What  a  useless  farce  the  whole  thing  is. 
There  is  now  another  advertising  battle  going  on 
through  the  daily  papers.  It  seems  that  IMr.  Per¬ 
kins  asked  the  farmers,  or  their  representative,  ^Mr. 
Samuel  Fraser,  to  state  their  objection  to  him. 
They  replied  that  they  did  not  have  the  money  to 
pay  for  an  advertising  campaign.  At  that  Mr.  Per¬ 
kins  offered  to  pay  .$2.3,000  for  putting  before  the 
public  whatever  the  farmers  had  to  say.  This  offer 
was  accepted,  and  the  advertising  is  printed  in  141 
pai)ers  at  a  cost  of  probaltly  .$.30,000 — all  paid  for  by 
Mr.  Perkin.s.  The  best  two  points  in  this  document 
are  the  following: 

Mr.  Perkins,  allow  for  once  that  the  farmer’s  judg¬ 
ment  is  right  when  he  tells  you  that  you  are  not  the  one 
for  the  place,  that  your  presence  on  the  commission  will 
discourage  production,  and  we  need  now  to  do  all  we  can 
to  encourage  it.  .  .  . 

Now,  Mr.  Perkins,  tell  us  frankly  who  does  want  you, 
and  why?  If  you  are  appointed,  the  farmers  will  feel 
more  convinced  than  ever  that  it  was  your  money  and 
not  your  record  that  secured  it,  and  do  you  not  think 
that  after  going  through  this  experience  in  Albany  the 
farmers  may  well  ask  yon.  Why  is  the  Governor  so  in¬ 
sistent  on  your  appointment?  And  ought  they  not  to 
oppose  you  until  they  have  a  satisfactory  answer?- — 
that  is,  provided  we  live  under  a  representative  govern¬ 
ment,  as  we  believe  we  do. 

We  regret  that  the  farmers  allowed  IMr.  Perkins 
to  pay  for  tlie  newspaper  advertising.  They  are 
thu.s  placed  in  a  wrong  i)osition  before  the  public. 
We  can  see  just  what  Mr.  Perkins  and  the  financial 
and  political  powers  will  now  say  when  the  farmers 
again  go  to  Albany.  We  should  have  let  this  money 
alone,  and  won  or  lost  on  the  clear-cut  is.sue  of  prin¬ 
ciple  without  incurring  any  obligations  from  Mr. 
Perkins  or  anyone  else.  We  think  Mr.  Perkins 
spent  this  money  as  a  shrewd  investment,  in  order 
that  he  might  without  further  criticism  spend  very 
much  more  in  his  own  behalf.  The  final  outcome  is 
still  uncertain. 


A  Farmer  for  the  Legislature 

Last  week  on  page  1135,  we  told  how  the  farmers 
of  Delaw'are  Co.,  N.  Y.,  nominated  Mr.  .1.  Clark  Nes¬ 
bitt  for  the  Assembly  on  a  non-partisan  platform. 
Mr.  Nesbitt  is  the  first  New  York  farmer  to  be  nom¬ 
inated  or  selected  in  this  Avay,  and  the  campaign  he 
is  making  is  a  big  event  in  New  York  political  life. 
In  the  letter  below  Mr.  Nesbitt  states  what  he  will 
do  and  what  he  stands  for: 

I  feel  that  the  greatest  need  of  the  State  and  nation 
today  is  a  better  understanding  and  a  closer  relation 
between  producers  and  consumers.  In  Delaware  County 
our  main  product  is  milk.  I  believe  the  Legislature 
should  aid  in  providing  means  whereby  the  costs  of  the 
production  and  distribution  of  milk  can  be  ftilly  demon¬ 
strated  to  the  consuming  public.  Any  individual,  or¬ 
ganization  or  corporation  that  opposes  such  a  measure 
apparently  does  not  wish  to  give  the  public  a  square 
deal 


If  elected.  I  will  give  my  efforts  and  influence,  and 
pledge  my  support  to  the  enactment  of  such  a  measure. 

I  heartily  commend  the  record  and  work  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Foods  and  Markets,  and  believe  the  State 
.should  aid  in  every  way  possible  in  the  maintenance  of 
its  high  standard  of  efiiciency  and  increase  its  scope  and 
powers. 

I  will  oppose  any  legislation  which  tends  to  establish 
useless  commissions  or  to  provide  salaried  positions  for 
political  patronage. 

The  Assembly  fight  in  Delaware  County  this  Fall  has 
simmered  down  to  the  point  where  it  is  up  to  the  voters 
to  determine  whether  they  will  be  represented  by  one 
who  holds  the  interest  of  the  farmers  to  be  fully  equal 
to  those  of  any  other  class  of  producers,  or  by  one  who 
is  bound  to  be  subservient  to  party  interests  first,  and 
to  the  people’s  interests  afterwards. 

Blooinville,  N.  Y.  clark  nesbitt. 


The  Spirit  of  the  City  Papers 

The  cartoon  printed  on  this  page  is  taken  from 
the  New  Y’ork  Evening  Telegram,  and  goes  to  prove 
some  of  the  statements  made  on  the  first  page.  The 
Avhole  spirit  of  this  picture  is  fal.se  and  hateful.  An 
effort  is  made  to  sIioaa'  that  farmers’  are  obtaining 
.$2.20  for  Avheat  AA-liich  they  produce  at  a  co.st  of  70 
cent.s.  The  object  of  this  is  to  dhscredit  farmers  as  a 
class,  and  arra.A'  the  consumers  against  them.  Thex’e 
is  no  farmer  Avho  receives  $2.20  for  his  wheat.  ^Most 
New  York  farmers  receive  $2.0,"  or  a  little  more,  as 
their  A\dieat  is  graded  Ioav,  and  is  docked  for  the 
expense  of  delivering.  As  for  the  cost.  Prof.  War¬ 
ren  of  Cornell  shows  that  the  cost  of  growing  an 
acre  of  Avheat  Avill  run  about  ,$.31  (at  a  fair  esti¬ 
mate),  Avhile  the  aA’erage  yield  is  15  bushels.  Yet, 
even  Avhen  they  knoAA*  these  facts,  the  city  papers 
continue  to  lie  about  the  situation  and  throw  the 
entire  bln  me  upon  the  farmers.  So  far  ns  AA’heat 
goes,  of  the  fanners  within  300  miles  of  New  Yoidc 
at  least  TO  jier  cnnit.  are  buyers  rather  than  sellers 
of  wheat,  so  flour  or  feed  and  high  prices  hit  them 


A  False  Picture  of  the  Farmer 


as  hard  as  they  hit  town  consumers.  These  foolish 
and  bitter  tirades  ag.ainst  f.armers  as  a  class  are 
Avithout  reason,  and  are  doing  serious  luirm  by  stir¬ 
ring  up  bad  feeling. 


What  About  Wheat  Prices  ? 

Fnque.stionably  many  farmers  are  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  the  AA'ay  the  AA’heat  prices  are  W’orking 
out.  They  expected  Ji  price  fixed  at  the  farm  and  Ave 
kuoAV  that  many  of  them  Avere  led  to  expect  this 
from  the  early  reports  from  Washiugtou.  Mliat  they 
got  is  a  general  i)rice  from  which  deductions  must 
be  made,  and  the.se  deductions  and  the  differences  in 
grades  puzzle  and  ahnoy  the  farmers.  The  city  peo¬ 
ple  persist  in  saying  that  all  farmers  receive  $2.20 
a  bushel,  Avhen  the  fact  is  most  of  our  readers  Avill 
average  $2.0.5  or  $2.08.  Of  cour.se,  we  all  realize  the 
difficulty  in  making  a  price  Avhich  Avould  satisfy  all. 
The  present  method  is  the  result  of  much  hard  study, 
and  perhaps  it  Avill  Avork  as  Avell  as  any  piece  of  price 
fixing  could.  We  do  not  think  the  Administration 
made  the  plan  and  the  method  of  deducting  the  price 
plain  enough  in  its  aunouncement.  We  Avant  all  the 
facts  abxnit  actual  prices  that  Ave  can  get.  In  that 
Avay  Ave  c.an  nuike  fair  compari.sons  and  see  just 
Avhere  Ave  all  stand.  As  it  is,  many  farmers  feel 
disappointed,  and  they  AA’ant  to  knoAv  just  AA’hat 
other  farmers  are  receiving  for  their  Avheat. 


Farming  and  the  Junk  Business 

I  .itJST  told  an  Italian,  about  15  years  old,  he  made 
a  mistake  when  he  quit  working  for  my  neighbor.  I 
told  him  he  would  have  learned  more  and  that  his 
emi)loyer  was  the  best  farmer  in  the  vicinity.  He  said : 
“Do  you  think  I  Avant  to  be  u  farmer?  It  costs  $10,- 


000  to  buy  a  farm  and  work  hard  and  make  no  money 
and  I  can  buy  a  horse  and  wagon  for  .$100,  and  my 
brother  m.ade  .$4,000  in  five  years  buying  junk,  and 
my  father  gets  $4. .50  a  day  and  only  works  eight  hours 
a  day — no  farming  in  mine.”  The  city  man  who  thinks 
he  wants  a  farm  might  consult  the  little  Italian. 

Pennsylvania.  h.  h.  c. 

Some  of  our  readers  ask  Avhy  we  ever  print  stich 
notes.  Because  they  are  a  part  of  the  truth, 
and  as  such  they  must  be  answered  and  made  clear 
before  we  can  make  the  public  realize  Avhat  farm¬ 
ing  represents.  When  a  junkman  Avith  a  capital  of 
$100  can  make  a  greater  profit  than  a  farmer  who 
OAvns  and  ])a.A’s  taxes  on  a  good  farm,  Ave  have  a  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs  AA’hich  needs  a  A’iolent  surgical  oper¬ 
ation.  Does  the  little  Italian  know  what  he  is  talk¬ 
ing  about?  Where  did  he  get  his  information,  and 
how  far  is  it  true?  These  things  represent  the  fun¬ 
damental  proposition  of  farm  economy,  for  if  young 
men  begin  to  feel  that  Avay  farming  Avill  lack  the 
necessary  labor  and  s.atisfied  management  which  it 
must  have  in  order  to  provide  for  the  nation.  The 
troulble  with  most  of  our  farm  education  is  that  it 
has  largely  ignored  a  full  study  of  the  proposition 
of  the  junkman  and  the  farmer,  and  confined  itself 
to  advocating  two  blades  of  grass  where  one  grew 
before. 


Wheat  Prices  and  Local  Millers 

I  luiA’e  road  the  notes  about  Avlioat  price.s  on  page 
1135.  I  can  see  where  the  local  mill  has,  under  the 
plan  outlined  in  your  communication  from  the  Food 
Administration,  a  distinct  advantage  over  the  miller  at 
the  zone  points,  and  I  see  also  the  necessity  for  promul¬ 
gation  of  a  li.st  of  zone  points  at  once. 

It  AA’ould  be  manifestly  unjust  to  force  Virginia  farm¬ 
ers  to  sell,  using  Baltimore  as  a  ba.se,  when  Ave  have 
large  milling  points  in  our  own  State  which  should  be 
zone  points  for  the  Stati'. 

Even  so,  the  local  nuiller  will  be  Ihe  gainer,  for  he  is 
competing  with  the  mills  at  the  large  points,  with  less 
oA'erhead  exi)enses ;  and.  under  the  ruling,  is  to  be  priv¬ 
ileged  to  buy  his  wheat  from  the  producer  at  a  price 
“less  freight”  to  the  nearest  zone  point.  To  be  fair  to 
all  concerned.  eA’ery  flour  mill  at  a  railroad  shipping 
point  should  be  a  “zone  point.”  Otherwise  the  large 
millers  at  the  scattered  zone  points  Avill  very  soon  raise 
a  hoAvl :  for  every  “less  freight”  mill  will  be  able  to 
quote  flour,  at  competing  points,  just  that  much  loAver 
than  the  zone-point  miller.  epavin  Eakjle. 

5'irginia. 


A  Western  New  York  Man  Talks 

The  farmers  of  Orleans  Go.,  N.  Y.,  are  receiving  let¬ 
ters  from  a  company  including  Governor  Whitman  and 
Secretary  Wilson  offering  recleaned  seed  wheat  and  rye 
at  .$3  per  bushel.  Pray,  have  our  public  servants  gone 
into  the  produce  business?  If  so,  who  gets  the  profits? 
If  any  of  the  farmers  want  seed  they  can  get  it  from 
their  neighbors  at  the  market  price.  We  learned  years 
ago  that  seed  Avheat  does  not  Avant  to  be  screened  so 
as  to  take  out  the  smaller  kernels. 

The  farmers,  numbering  over  a  thousand,  at  a  tractor 
demonstration  at  Albion  recently,  voted  unanimously 
condemning  the  c.alling  of  an  extra  .session  ;  it  was  a 
wanton  Avaste  of  the  taxpayer.s’  money,  which  should  be 
dealt  Avith  as  a  criim*. 

Governor  Whitman  need  not  try  to  smooth  matters 
out;  it  has  been  published  that  he  said  that  the  wheat 
prife  should  be  fixed  at  $I.,50  per  bushel  and  that  the 
se.ssion  Avas  called  to  sma.sh  prices.  The  farmers  are 
the  loAvest  paid  laborers  there  are.  I  have  never  seen 
their  average  yearly  income  placed  at  over  $660,  and 
often  it  is  much  le.ss,  out  of  which  they  pay  interest, 
taxes,  help  and  all  other  expense.s.  We  consider  it  noth¬ 
ing  less  than  an  insult,  the  fixing  of  the  price  on  onr 
wheat,  which  has  been  placed  at  a  lower  price  than  the 
coarser  gr.ains  are  worth,  by  professors  and  others  who 
know  nothing  about  the  farmers’  circumstances. 

We  farmers  who  labor  from  12  to  16  hours  a  day, 
have_  no  objection  to  the  six  or  eight  hour  men  using 
the  idle  land  to  rai.se  produce  for  a  living,  but  it  is 
another  proposition  Avhen  we  are  expected  to  raise  pro¬ 
duce  with  the  price  set  by  the  other  fellow.  We  de¬ 
mand  that  this  unjust  hiAv  b»!  repealed  ;  it  takes  away 
the  long  established  right  of  taking  tAvo  to  make  a  bar¬ 
gain,  fought  out  by  our  forefather  farmers  when  they 
heeded  the  call  of  I’aul  Revere  and  attended  the  Boston 
Tea  Party.  CHARLES  H.  porter. 

Albion,  N.  Y. 


Government  Potato  Grades 


The  Agricultural  Department  and  Food  Administra¬ 
tion  recommend  the  following  grades  for  commercial 
potatoes : 


U.  S.  grade  No.  1  shall  consist  of  sound  potatoes  sim¬ 
ilar  in  variety,  practically  free  from  dirt  or  other  for¬ 
eign  matter,  frost,  sunburn,  second  growth,  cuts,  scab, 
blight,  dry  rot  and  damage  by  disease,  insects  or  me¬ 
chanical  means.  The  minimum  diameter  of  round 
varieties  .shall  be  1%  inches,  and  long  1%  inches.  Va¬ 
riation  of  5  per  cent,  by  weight  of  any  lot  under  pre¬ 
scribed  size,  and  3  per  cent,  by  weight  under  the  other 
requirements  of  this  grade  aa’III  be  permitted. 

IT.  S.  grade  No.  2  shall  be  potatoes  of  similar  variety, 
practically  free  from  decay  and  frost  injury,  and  not 
seriously  damaged  by  sunburn,  second  growth,  outs, 
scab,  blight,  dry  rot  or  other  disease,  in.sects  or  mechan¬ 
ical  means.  The  minimum  diameter  shall  be  ly^ 
inches,  and  variations  of  5  per  cent,  by  weight  will  be 
allowed  from  these  various  requirements. 

“Practically  free”  means  that  damage  from  the  causes 
mentioned  can  be  removed  by  paring  Avithout  more  than 
ordinary  waste. 

“Diameter”  means  greatest  dimension  at  right  angles 
to  the  length. 

No  provision  has  been  made  for  specially  fancy  grades 
or  qualities  beloAv  No.  2. 


iNo.  X  graue,  unless  in  miiK,  .sboiild  be  only  in  new 
clean  sacks  or  barrels  Avell  filled,  securely  covered  and 
marked  U.  S.  No.  1.  The  No.  2  .should  be  plainly 
marked  U.  S,  No.  2. 
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(|  WOMAN  AND  HO^ 


From  Day  to  Day 

Kings 

O’er  hamlet  and  o’er  thrifty  town, 

A  pall  of  silence  deep  is  spread. 

Yon  rusty  forge  in  idleiu'ss, 

The  ruddy  embers  gray  and  dead. 

The  shops  with  tightly  shuttered  blinds ; 

The  market  place,  deserted  still. 

An  old  man  gazes  wistfully 

'J’oward  flag  and  fortress  on  the  hill. 


lirave  hearted  women  leave  the  town 
Kach  day  at  dawn,  the  grain  to  reap; 

At  dusk,  exhausted,  they  return 
To  manless  homes,  to  restless  .sleep. 

’Tis  not  man’s  pride  or  arrogance, 

I'he  passion  or  the  greed  of  kings 

That  stirs  a  soul  to  turbulence 
T’ntil  it  utters  challengings. 

All  coronets  and  jeweled  crowns 
Ar<‘  ('inpty  semblances  of  state. 

And  those  who  wear  the  diadems 
The  feeble  j)awn  of  higher  fate. 

For  powers  will  wane  and  nations  fall, 
Great  kingdoms  to  oblivion  pass, 

As  in  their  sight  the  centuries 

Are  transient  as  the  sun-parched  grass. 


For  He  who  planned  the  seven  seas 

In  i)ity  scans  all  human  .strife. 

And  lie  alone  who  can  create 

Holds  in  Ilis  hand  the  thi-ead  of  life. 

— Harry  C.  January  in  St.  Tjouis  Globe- 

Democrat. 

Thk  “Woman  Citizen’’  has  been  giving 
many  recipes  for  using  cornmeal,  and, 
among  other  suggestions,  recommends 
the  use  of  cornmeal  in  poultry  dress¬ 
ings.  It  states  that  stuffing  for  tur¬ 
key,  chicken  or  duck  is  much  improved 
by  the  addition  of  corn  bread  or  corn- 
meal  mush.  The  proportions  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Two  cups  of  bread  of  biscuit 

crumbs ;  two  cups  of  corn  bread  or  corn¬ 
meal  mush,  two  eggs,  two  tablespoons 
butter,  bacon  drippings  or  other  shorten¬ 
ing,  one  teacup  of  celery,  chopped  line ; 
one  onion;  season  with  black  pepper,  salt 
and  a  little  cayenne  pepper,  one  table¬ 
spoon  sage.  Chicken  stock  made  from 
boiling  the  neck,  legs  and  back  of  the 
chicken,  turkey  or  duck,  improves  this 
dressing,  but  it  is  very  good  without  it. 
If  the  dressing  is  made  with  corn  bread 
it  will  be  necessary  to  add  just  a  little 
Avater,  but  if  mush  is  used  no  water  will 
be  necessary. 

Sykacuse,  N.  Y.,  has  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  for  regulating  the  sale  of  bread  in 
that  city.  The  committee  is  the  result 
of  hearings  held  before  the  common  coun¬ 
cil  on  a  bread-selling  ordinance.  Many 
women  appeared  at  the  hearing,  repre¬ 
senting  the  consumers,  and  they  asked 
for  a  standard  loaf,  plainly  marked  with 
the  weight.  The  committee  appointed  by 
the  common  council  consists  of  three 
bakers  and  three  women.  It  is  a  sign 
of  municipal  progress  wdien  the  women 
who  buy  the  bread  are  recognized  as  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  consumer. 


Tjie  oldest  woman  regi.stered  for  Avar 
service  in  the  United  States  is  Mrs. 
Manora  A.  M.  Johnstone,  of  Jasper  Co.. 
.Mo.,  aged  103.  Mrs.  Johnstone  AAms  born 
in  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  May  2,  1814,  and 
olTered  her  services  on  Missouri’s  Regis¬ 
tration  Day.  July  23.  1017,  for  surgical 
dressing,  first  aid,  dietetics,  and  as  a 
trained  nurse.  8he  is  a  nurse  by  i)rofes- 
sion,  having  first  come  to  this  country 
Avith  a  group  of  nurse.s  sent  by  Gi’cat 
P.ritain  in  1846  to  fight  an  outbreak  of 
cholera.  After  returning  to  Scotland. 
AA'here  she  married,  Mrs.  Johnstone  and 
her  husband  emigrated  to  this  country ; 
her  husband  served  in  the  army  during 
the  Civil  War,  while  she  served  as  a 
nurse.  This  centenarian  is  anxious  to 
be  assigned  to  service  again ;  she  says 
“It  isn’t  a  time  to  be  fooling  around.” 
She  has  long  supported  herself,  being  a 
Avidow,  and  is  eager  to  Avork  again  for 

her  adopted  country. 

♦ 

Those  among  us  who  are  interested  in 
equal  suffrage  (and  this,  we  think,  in¬ 
cludes  a  m.ajority  of  the  memhers  of  farm 
organizations)  will  AA'onder  a  little  at  the 
action  of  Maine  in  recently  voting  down 
an  equal  suffrage  amendment.  The  Pine 
Tree  State  has  always  looked  kindly  upon 
progressive  movements,  and,  like  the  rest 
of  New  England,  has  every  reason  to  rely 
upon  the  intelligence  of  its  women.  It 
is  instructive  to  look  at  a  map  of  the 


equal  suffiage  , States  and  Canadian  Prov¬ 
inces.  and  see  how  one  neighbor  after  an¬ 
other  falls  into  line. 

* 

The  Adjutant  General's  office  has  sent 
out  a  Avarning  that  those  sending  letters 
and  packages  to  American  soldiers 
abroad  are  imt  to  u.se  the  abbreviation 
“A.  E.  F.”  for  “American  Expedition.ary 
Forces,”  but  are  to  write  out  the  Avords 
in  full.  This  is  to  avoid  error,  as  the 
same  letters  also  stand  for  Australian 
Expeditionary  Forct's. 


Christmas  Packages  for  Soldiers  and 
Sailors 

'J’he  American  Red  Cross  is  preparing 
to  send  Christmas  packages  to  more  than 
a  million  fighting  men,  and  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  “Official  Bulletin”  gives  sug¬ 
gestions  for  such  gifts.  Many  among  us 
Avill  A -ant  to  send  gifts  to  personal 
friends,  and  the  helpful  advice  given  by 
the  Red  "Cross  follows: 

(lE.VKUAI.  .S'.'COE.STION.S 

1.  Nothing  should  go  in  them  which 
will  not  keep  fresh  from  the  time  of  p.ack- 
ing  until  Christmas. 

2.  Dried  fruits  and  other  food  products 
should  be  placed  in  small  tin  or  Avoodeu 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


Nurse's  Cap  O.AIS  Chi's  Div-^s.  8 
irul  .Ypron,  one  size,  to  14  years.  Price 
Price  10  cents.  15  cents. 


boxes.  one-(iuarter  to  one-half  iiound  size. 

3.  Hard  candy,  including  chocolate, 
wonld  probably  be  safe  in  tinfoil  or 
heavy  cardboard,  but  no  soft  chocolates 
nor  anything  that  could  pos.sibly  be 
cru.shed  should  be  used,  as  the  other  con¬ 
tents  of  the  package  might  be  spoiled 
thereby. 

4.  ScA'cral  dainties  i)acked  in  oblong 
tin  boxes,  each  holding  a  quarter  of  a 
pound.  Avill  provide  a  better  variety  for 
a  packet  thau  a  larger  quantity  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  confection. 

5.  No  liquids  nor  articles  packed  in 
glass  should  be  placed  iu  the  package. 

IIOAV  TO  AVR.\r  PARCELS 

6.  For  wrapping  the  gifts  use  a  khaki- 
colored  handkerchief.  27  inches  square, 
and  form  the  ba.se  of  the  jiacket  by  plac¬ 
ing  on  the  center  of  the  handkeri'hief  a 
pad  of  Avriting  paper  about  7  by  10 
inches. 

,7.  Select  a  variety  of  articles  either 
from  the  suggested  list  (or  according  to 
individual  Avi.shes)  aud  arrange  them  on 
the  pad  of  paper  so  that  the  entire  pack¬ 
age  shall  be  the  width  of  the  pad  aud  ap¬ 
proximately  5  or  G  inches  high. 

8.  Wrap  and  tie  with  1-inch  red  ribbon 
and  place  a  Christmas  card  under  the  bow 
of  ribbon. 

9.  Wrap  the  parcel  again  in  heavy, 
light  brown  manila  paper  and  tie  securely 
Avith  red,  green,  or  gilt  cord,  and  use 
Christmas  labels  or  American  flags,  as 
desired. 


ARTICLES  SLTiCESTED  FOR  PACKETS 

Khaki-colored  handkerchief,  27  inches 
square,  for  container. 

Writing  paper  pad,  about  7  by  10 
inches. 

Envelopes. 

Pencil. 

Postals. 

Book  (in  paper  covers). 

Scrapbook,  home-made,  containing  a 
good  short  story,  some  jokes,  etc. 

Electric  torch. 

Compass. 

Playing  cards. 

Other  games. 

Tobacco. 

Pipe  and  pipe  cleaners. 

Cigarette  papers. 

Water-tight  match  box. 

Chewing  gum. 

Sweet  chocolate  biscuits. 

Fruited  crackers. 

Fruit  cake. 

Knife,  such  as  boy  scouts  use. 

Mirror,  steel. 

Handkerchiefs,  khaki-colored. 

Neckties. 

Jlouth  oi'gan. 

Red  Gross  checker-board  Obis  is  a  com¬ 
bination  set  of  checker-board,  checkers, 
chessmen,  and  dominoes  made  of  heavy 
cai'dbojird  especially  for  the  Red  Cross 
aud  can  be  purcha.sed  after  October  15 
for  5  cents  apiece). 

Preservi'd  ginger. 

Salted  nuts. 

Prunes. 

Figs. 

Dates. 

Raisins. 

Hard  candy. 

Chocolate  in  tinfoil. 

Di  cor  ice. 

Katch  the  Kaiser  (puzzle). 

^Mechanical  puzzles  (an  assorted  lot  of 
12  small  mechanical  puzzles  can  be 
bought  at  the  rate  of  12  for  50  cents). 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Service  flags  are  to  be  displayed  by 
hou.seliolds  or  firms  having  one  or  more 
members  serving  the  country.  They  have 
a  Avbite  center  with  broad  red  border,  the 
Avhite  field  shoAving  one  dark  blue  .star 
for  each  person  in  service.  In  all-wool 
bunting,  a  service  flag  2x3  feet  is  .$2 ;  3x5 
feet,  $4,  any  number  of  stars  being  fur¬ 
nished  Avithout  extra  charge. 

Cotton  bunting  flags,  guaranteed  fast 
colors,  with  canvas  headings,  size  5x8 
feet,  were  noted  recently  for  $4.25 ;  the 
same  size  iu  all-wool  bunting  Avas  $8. 

A  '“flop’’  pancake  griddle  bakes  .six 
cakes  at  a  time,  and  is  so  built  that  three 
can  be  turned  over  at  once — certainly  a 
time  saver  on  a  Winter  morning.  It  is 
A^ery  light,  being  made  of  aluminum,  and 
costs  $2.25  during  a  houseware  sale. 

Knitting  yarn  at  $4  a  pound  ought  to 
make  the  sheep  feel  proud.  This  Avas 


YEAR  TO  PAY 


No  Money  In  Advance 

This  splendid  Powerlight  Lamp  sent  no  money 
3own.  Try  it  30  days  free.  Send  it  back  if  not  a 
wonderful  bargain  and  we  will  pay  transportation 

both  ways.  Oth¬ 
erwise  make  first 
paymentin  OOdays. 
Balance  in  60-day 
payments. 

Wonderful 
Value 

Can  be  tipped  over 
or  turned  upside 
down  — no  danger 
whatever.  Burns 
either  kerosene  or 
gasoline— about  80 
hours  on  one  gal¬ 
lon.  Height  22>^ 
inches;  diameter 
of  base  8K  inches. 
Nickel  finish  with 
12  inch  amber 
dome  shade  orna¬ 
mented  with  heavy 
metal  scrolls. 
Shipped  direct  from  our  Chicago  Warehouse.  Order  by 
No.  300MA4.  Price  $9.95.  No  money  in  advance.  $1.65 
in  60  days.  Paymenta  $1.65  every  two  months. 


FREE  Book  of  Bargains 

Great  454  page  Book  shows  thousands  of  amazing  bar¬ 
gains  in  furniture,  stoves,  ranpres,  rugs,  carpets,  silver¬ 
ware,  engines,  separators  and  other  farm  necessities.  80 
days  free  trial  on  anything  you  want—  and  a  year  to  pay. 
NoC.O.D.  No  deposit.  Send  post  card  for  this  big  book. 

The  Hartman  Co. 

4019  LaSalle  St«  Dent.  978  Chicago 


COMFORT-HEALTH 

Do  away  with  the  dangerous,  unsightly, 
unsanitary  outhouse.  Let  the  children, 
ladies,  elderly  folks  aud  visitors  enjoy 
the  comfort  and  conveniencoof  a  dean, 
sanitary,  absolutely  odorless  indoor 
toilet. 

WOLVERINE 

■  ■  CHEMICAL  TOILET^ 

profecta  your 
money.  A 
substitute 
disease-sp 
ingf.  fouf 
water,  sewer 

ENDORSED  BY  HEALTH 
OFFICIALS 

Ea87  to  inatall.  Costs  less  than 
a  cent  a  dar  upkeep.  Pays  for  it¬ 
self  many  times  in  a  year.  Price 
remarkably  low.  Thousands  now 
in  use.  FREE  BOOK  tells  all. 

Write  today  sure. 

Dail  Steel  Products  Co. 

210  Main  St>  Lansing*  Mich. 


imfortMoor  Close 

I fTarm  •  proof.  Cau 


lorlcss.  Sanitary,  Germ -proof 
I  placed  anywhere  in  home.  A  guar- 
itee  of  healthy,  sanitary  conditions. 

iBOLISH  OUTDOOR  CLOSET 

Ity  convenience.  Germ  -  life 
lemical.  Empty  once  month.  No  other 
te^tion.  Boards  of  Health  endorse.  30 
lya  Free  Trial.  Write  for  literature. 

G^EHTS  WANTED  —  Exclu.ivo  T.rrltory 


Can 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  of  NEW  YORK 

Principal  Offices 

New  York  ”  Albany 


Buffalo 


KEROSENE 
.  OIL 


STANOARQOlLCaSN.Y 
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the  price  for  heavy  yarn,  official  khaki 
color,  for  soldiers’  sleeveless  jackets.  The 
color  is  very  hard  to  get.  Such  yarn  was 
.$2  a  pound  earlier  in  the  season.  The 
Red  Cross  and  Navy  League  supply  it  at 
special  prices  for  experienced  knitters, 
hut  such  wool  is  to  make  articles  for  dis¬ 
tribution  by  these  societies,  and  not  as 
personal  gifts. 

Qnilted  silk  t-obes  from  Japan  are 
.$7.75 ;  these  are  silk-lined,  wadded  with 
cotton  and  hand  qnilted.  There  are  a 
variety  of  colors — brown,  green,  black, 
ro.se,  lavender,  pink,  gray,  red  and  pale 
blue.  Little  quilted  .satin  sacques  are 
$.5..50. 


Saturday’s  Baking 

Some  time  ago  a  correspondent  gave 
her  plan  for  Saturday’s  baking,  and  as 
my  plan  is  somewhat  different  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  submit  it  in  hopes  it  may  be  help¬ 
ful  to  some  one.  My  family,  like  hers, 
numbers  four,  but  my  family  would  never 
be  able  to  consume  so  many  pies,  cakes 
and  cookies  before  they  became  stale,  and 
staleness  is  especially  abhorrent  to  us. 
If  our  manner  of  life  included  a  retinue 
of  kitchen  workers  I’m  sure  every  bit  of 
our  desserts  would  be  fresh  cooked  every 
day.  That  being  impossible  I  try  to  ap¬ 
proximate  it  as  nearly  as  practicable.  I 
like  to  begin  my  baking  with  my  pies. 
I  make  up  crust  for  as  many  pies  as  I 
think  we  will  need  during  the  week,  say 
three  or  four.  I  cut  the  upper  crust  for 
each  pie  first,  measuring  by  inverting  the 
pie  tin  on  the  crust  and  cutting  one- 
fourth  inch  beyond  the  circumference  of 
the  tin.  Then  I  cut  the  lower  crust  and 
place  this  on  the  tin,  over  this  I  place  a 
sheet  of  paraffin  paper,  then  the  upper 
crust,  wrapping  the  whole  in  paraffin 
paper,  and  putting  away  till  wanted  in 
a  cool  and  not  too  dry  place.  If  rather 
di'y  a  square  of  old  cotton  cloth  wrung 
out  of  cold  water  «iay  be  substituted  for 
the  paper  between  the  crusts.  When 
wanted  it  is  but  the  work  of  a  very  few 
moments  to  fill  a  crust,  and  one  has  a 
freshly-baked  pie.  For  the  pie  for  Sat¬ 
urday’s  dinner  I  use  the  crust  trimmed 
from  the  other  pies,  as  it  will  not  keep  as 
well  as  the  crust  that  has  been  rolled  but 
once.  As  we  always  reheat  our  mince 
pies,  in  Winter  I  sometimes  make  up 
several  mince  pies,  freezing  them,  and  as 
wanted  they  are  brought  out  and  re¬ 
heated. 

I  like  to  make  one  cake  and  a  batch  of 
cookies  each  Saturday,  and  these  I  plan 
to  complement  each  other.  If  the  kind  of 
cake  I  make  is  a  good  keeping  variety,  I 
make  cookies  that  are  best  when  fresh ; 
and  if  the  cake  is  best  eaten  fresh  I  make 
cookies  that  keep  well.  We  always  plan 
to  keep  on  hand  a  boilctl  dressing  for 
ealads,  and,  the  variety  of  cake  I  make 
Is  sometimes  determined  by  the  fact  of 
my  -  making  salad  dressing  that  day,  as 
we  prefer  the  dressing  made  with  two 
yolks  instead  of  one  egg  and  therefore 
usually  have  two  whites  to  be  used  in 
cake.  When  we  wish  ice  cream  for  Sun¬ 
day  dinner  the  custard  is  made  Saturday 
and  frozen  Sunday  morning.  In  Summer 
I  often  make  on  Saturday  for  Sunday  a 
tapioca  or  gelatine  dessert.  When  we 
are  to  have  fishcakes  for  Sunday  break¬ 
fast,  these  are  prepared  on  Saturday.  As 
an  accompaniment  to  these  I  core  large, 
sour  apples,  fill  the  cavities  with  sugar, 
and  they  are  ready  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  water  to  place  in  the  oven  to  bake 
while  the  cakes  are  being  fried.  If  a 
chicken  dinner  is  planned  for  Sunday  the 
chicken  is  dressed  Saturday,  unless  the 
“chicken”  is  an  aged  fowl,  in  which  case 
the  fowl  is  dressed  Friday  and  cooked 
Saturday.  If  we  are  to  have  beans  for 
Saturday’s  supper  they  are  soaked  Fri¬ 
day  night,  parboiled  Saturday  forenoon, 
and  baked  in  the  afternoon.  Other  dishes 
sometimes  prepared  Saturday  are  mac¬ 
aroni  for  Sunday’s  dinner,  boiled  sweet 
apples  for  Sunday  night  supper  with 
bread  and  milk,  bean  or  pea  soup,  brown, 
graham  or  bran  bread  and  cottage  cheese. 

In  everything  that  one  does  there  must 
be  some  underlying  plan,  as  otherwise 
one’s  work  will  be  aimless  and  inefficient. 
My  plan  for  Saturday’s  baking  is  so  to 
stock  our  larder  that  work  on  Sunday 
may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  thus  in¬ 
suring  time  for  rest  and  those  deeper 
things  of  life  which  are,  perforce,  to 
■eome  extent,  neglected  on  six  days  of  the 
week.  I  aim  to  have  enough  baked  to 
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last  through  busy  Monday,  after  which, 
with  our  ever-ready  piecrusts  at  hand,  I 
bake  from  time  to  time  in  accordance 
with  our  needs. 

Pie  Crust. — To  each  cup  of  flour,  14 
teaspoon  baking  powder,  %  teaspoon 
salt,  sifted  together;  1-3  to  14  cup  lard, 
some  flours  requiring  more  shortening 
than  others.  Rub  shortening  in  with  fin¬ 
gers  and  then  add  only  sufficient  ice-cold 
water  to  cause  the  crust  to  hold  together 
when  rolled  out.  The  secrets  of  good 
pie  crust  are  to  have  all  materials  cold, 
to  use  sufficient  shortening  and  very  little 
water,  to  handle  as  little  as  possible,  and 
in  baking,  to  have  the  oven  very  hot  at 
first,  reducing  the  temperature  after  the 
fii*st  10  minutes.  If  bread  flour  is  used 
for  pastry,  one  tablespoon  of  flour  should 
be  removed  from  each  cupful  and  one 
tablespoon  cornstarch  substituted. 

Fruit  Cookies. — These  cookies  will  keep 
for  many  weeks  if  stored  in  a  covered 
stone  jar,  and  are  delicious.  One  cup 
lard  creamed  with  2  cups  granulated 
sugar.  Add  2  eggs,  stir  thoroughly ;  add 
in  order  given,  1  teaspoon  salt,  1  cup  sour 
milk,  1  cup  molasses,  2  teaspoons  soda 
dissolved  in  water,  6  cups  flour,  1  cup 
raisins,  1  cup  nut  meats.  Drop  from 
spoon. 

Salad  Dressing. — This  salad  dressing 
will  keep  indefinitely,  contains  no  mus- 


Embroidery  Designs 


A  (lesiprn  that  is  very  pretty  is  the  18-inch 
table  mat.  The  edges  of  the  -wild  rosea  are  to 
be  buttonholed  and  cut  out  on  outside  edge. 
The  rest  of  the  embroidery  is  to  be  done  with 
the  outline  stitch.  The  flowers  in  shades  of  rose 
pink  with  green  centers,  alternating  the  shade 
on  each  flower.  The  leaves  green.  This  is  a 
beautiful  design  and  worth  the  time  spent  in 
embroidering.  No.  C26  design  is  stamped  and 
tinted  on  white  linette.  The  price,  witli  mer- 
cerizc'd  floss  to  complete  embroidery,  is  00 
cents. 


tard  to  irritate  the  stomach  and  can  be 
adapted  to  any  sort  of  salad  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  whipped  cream  or  olive  oil;  ly^ 
cup  vinegar  (if  very  strong  use  half 
water),  2-3  cup  sugar,  yolks  of  2  eggs 
(or  1  whole  egg),  1  heaping  tablespoon 
flour,  1  teaspoon  salt,  %  teaspoon  cay¬ 
enne  pepper.  While  the  vinegar  is  com¬ 
ing  to  a  boil,  beat  the  egg  and  add  to  it 
the  dry  ingredients  which  have  been 
sifted  together.  Add  the  egg  mixture  to 
the  vinegar  and  cook  until  thick. 

Macaroni. — One  cupful  macaroni 
broken  into  lengths  and  boiled  in  salted 
water  until  tender ;  1  tablespoon  butter,  1 
tablespoon  flour,  cooked  together  until 
smooth,  add  1  cup  thin  cream  and  cook 
until  thickened,  then  add  1  cup  cheese 
cut  into  bits,  when  smooth  and  melted 
remove  from  fire.  Drain  macaroni  and 
mix  with  cheese  sauce  in  a  baking  dish. 
Cover  with  crumbs  and  dot  with  bits  of 
butter.  This  preliminary  work  may  be 
done  in  advance,  when  wanted  bake  in 
quick  oven  long  enough  to  become  piping 
hot  and  nicely  browned  on  top. 

Graham  Bread  With  Sour  Milk. — One 
egg  stirred  with  3  tablespoons  sugar,  1 
tablespoon  molasses,  1  teaspoon  salt;  add 
2  cups  sour  milk,  2  cups  graham  flour,  1 
cup  white  flour,  114  teaspoon  soda  dis¬ 
solved  in  cold  water.  Stir  well.  Bake 
in  two  tins  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

MABY  B.  STAFFOED. 


Cold  Weathek  Wasuday  Help. — 
Here  is  a  help  for  the  cold  weather, 
when  hanging  out  clothes.  Have 
a  hot  stone,  one  that  will  hold  the 
heat,  and  put  it  in  the  bottom  of  the 
clothes  basket  and  pile  the  wet  clothes 
on  it.  The  very  last  piece  will  be  warm, 
and  5’our  hands  also.  MRS.  M.  I.  D. 


Simply  turn  the  faucet  in  your  kitchen,  toilet  or 
laundry — and  instantly  you  get  a  steady  stream  of 
fresh  running  water 

—DIRECT  FROM  THE  WELL! 

Not  stale,  insipid  stored  water,  rusty  or  warm. 
But  cool,  clear,  sparkling  water — fresh  from 
the  <welll 

Free  from  dirt  and  dust  common  to  open  storage 
tanks.  Free  from  the  contaminating  decayed  organic 
substances  and  rust  that  accumulate  in  closed  steel 
water  storage  tanks.  And  free  from  the  worries  of 
frozen  water  tanks  in  the  winter. 


Modern  Conveniences 


Now  you  can  have  a  fine  porcelain  sink  in  your  kitchen  with  fresh  running  water  for 
drinking  dish  washing-— cooking— himdreds  of  household  duties.  And  tubs  in  the 

Lri  e^efeRSlh  dilet!  porcelain  tuh.for  bathing- 

Simplest  Pump  Made  ENGINEER’S 

Guaranteed  to  be  the  most  efficient  pres¬ 
sure  system  made.  Most  economical  air 
pump  ever  designed.  Less  than  half 
the  number  of  p^arts  of  any  other  Fresh 
Water  Pump!  Everything  enclosed  in  a 
single  cylinder.  Practically  nothing  to  get 
out  of  order.  Will  operate  in  any  water  fit 
tor  domestic  use — even  water  impregnated 
with  sand.  Made  by  the  makers  of  the 
famous  NATIONAL  Fresh  Water  Systems — used 
even  in  the  summer  homes  of  millionaires. 


DESIGNS 

Write  today  for  your  copy  of  free  book¬ 
let  describing  wonderful— economic^ 
—  time  saving  NATIONAL  Fresh  Water 
Systems.  Also  specification  blank  en¬ 
titling  you  to  .expert  engineer’s  de¬ 
signs  FREE— plans  for  piping,  size  of 
tank,  size  of  engine  and  pump  for 
your  individual  requirements.  Write 
today — now. 


UNITED  PUMP  &  POWER  CO. 

576  LARKIN  ST.,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


NATIONAL 

Fresh  Water  System 


THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

^  Gombault’s  ■ 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


Cam  is  pene- 

■  Ur  tratinfr,  sooth* 
Ins  AD<i  healitii;,  and 
ihft  Soreti. 

Illv  Bruises,  or 
Wounds,  Feioiis,  Bolls, 
UliisaaAsa  Corns  and 
milTlall  Bunions. 
CAUSTIC  BALSA.M 
PA#|tf  DO  equal  as 
DUUj  A  Liniment. 


We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  horn  its  ex¬ 
ternal  use.  Persistent, 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 
allStiffJoints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS--STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

Cornhin,  Tex. — “One  bottle  Causllo  Balsam  did 
my  rheumetlHm  more  good  then  Siao.uo  paid  In 
doctor’s  bills.”  OTTO  A.  BEYEE. 

Price  e  1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
us  express  prepaid.  Write  for  BooUst  R. 

I UWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Cleveland, 0. 


30,000  SOLO-FIFTH  YEAR 

More  Comfortable, 
Healthful,  Convenient 

Eliminates  the  out -house, 
o^n  vault  and  cess- pool, 
Wnioh  are  breeding  places 
for  germs.  Have  a  warm, 
eetnitary,  odorless  toilet  right 
in  your  house.  No  going  out 
in  oold  weather.  A  boon  to 
invalids.  Endorsed  by  State 
Boards  of  Health. 


ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 


Put  It  Anywhere  In  The  House 
The  germs  are  killed  by  a  chemical  process  in 
water  in  the  container.  Empty  once  a  month. 
No  more  trouble  to  empty  than  ashes.  Oloset  ab¬ 
solutely  guaranteed.  Guarantee  on  file  in  the 
office  of  this  publication.  Ask  for  catalog  and  price 
ROWE  SANITARY  MFQ.  CO.  10210  6ih  ST.,  DETROIT, 

Ask  about  the  Ro-Sao  Washatand— Hoi  and  Gold  MICH 

Running  Water  Without  Plumbing  ”* 


Elite  Burning  Oil 

In  Iron  Barrels 


A  perfect  burning  oil  made  from 
Pure  Pennsylvania  Crude.  :  : 

30  Years  on  the  Market 
Write  for  Particulars  and  Prices 
DERRICK  OIL  CO..^  ■  THusville,  Penn. 


When  vou  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal,  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Pipe¬ 
less  Furnace 

Cut  the  wholesale  price  direct  ^ 
1  from  manufacturers.  Save  money  \ 
—burn  any  fuel— heat  your  entire  ' 
home  with  a  circulation  of  warm  air 
through  one  big  register— cool  air  goea 
back  through  separate  cold  air  flues. 
Easy  to  install. 

Kalamazoo  Pipe  Furnaces  where  desired. 

Heating 
Plans 
FREE 


k  ^  .J,-, 


AKai&iaaizoo 

— —  Direct  to  Vbu" 


Write 

Ton  AY  No  Waiting. 

“  I  Bjg  stocks  in 

our  warehouse  insure  quick  ship¬ 
ment.  Get  our  catalog  showing-  easy 
installation  and  quoting  money-sav¬ 
ing  prices.  Cash  or  easy  payments. 
We  pay  freight  and  guarantee  safe  de¬ 
livery.  Write  today— live  in  comfort 
at  lowest  cost  this  winter. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  910 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 

Manufacturers  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 
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MERIDALE 

JERSEYS 

OWL- 1  merest  cows  are  real 
cows.  Their  records  prove 

it.  They  are  long-lived,  and 
persistent  producers  as  well. 
More  than  that,  their  blood 
“breeds  on.” 

Spermfield  Owl’s  Eva  193934 
has  five  authenticated  yearly 
records.  She  produced  16,457 
lbs.  milk,  1,168  lbs.  butter  at 
eight  years  old.  At  ten  years 
old,  she  made  11,666  lbs.  milk, 
834  lbs.  butter,  carrying  calf 
281  days,  and  winning  Gold 
Medal.  At  eleven  years  she 
produced  13,114  lbs.  milk,  871 
lbs.  butter.  She  is  again  on  test 
at  thirteen  years,  and  hasmijked 
over  63  lbs.  a  day.  One  register 
of  Merit  Daughter,  another  on 
test,  and  two  sons  are  numbered 
among  Meridale  Jerseys.  She 
will  be  on  exhibition  at  the 
coming  National  Dairy  Show. 

The  list  could  be  extended  to  name  over 
150  tested  cows,  including  more  than  a  few 
A.  J.  C.  C.  Medal  Winners.  Our  confidence 
in  the  blood  is  best  proven  by  the  fact  that 
four  Owl-Interest  bulls  are  now  in  service  at 
Meridale  Farms. 

20  Owl-Interest 
Heifers 

We  can  spare  20  heifers  of  Owl-Interest 
blood  from  the  Meridale  Herd  this  fall.  They 
range  in  age  from  seven  to  seventeen 
months.  They  are  well  bred  and  well  grown, 
and  have  been  developed  under  strictly  prac¬ 
tical  conditions.  They  will  make  strong, 
robust,  dependable  dairy  cows  of  extra 
choice  type. 

It  has  taken  us  many  years  to  develop 
the  Owl-Interest  Family  sufficiently  to 
permit  the  sale  of  females  in  any  such  num¬ 
ber — this  is  the  first  time  that  as  many  as  a 
car-load  lot  have  been  available. 

Full  particulars  on  request.  Better  still, 
come  and  see  them  for  yourself  at  Meridale 
Farms.  You  will  be  welcome  whether  or  not 
you  wish  to  buy. 

AYER  &  McKINNEY 

300  Chestnut  Street  ^  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Tho  day  be-  ON  A 

g;m  for  me  by 

hearing  the  milk  pails  rattle  as  Mr.  A. 
(my  able  assistant  that  I  secured  through 
a  little  “Want”  advertisement  in  The  R. 
X.-Y.  last  Spring)  gathered  them  up  on 
starting  for  the  barn.  The  clock  struck  five 
.a  few  minutes  afterwards.  Five  o’clock  is 
our  regulation  hour  for  rising  and.  in 
getting  up  as  well  as  in  other  things,  :Mr. 
A.  thinks  that  it  is  better  to  be  just  a 
little  ahead  rather  than  behind.  V  bile  I 
heartily  agree  with  the  sentiment,  I  must 
confess  that  I  am  getting  a  little  slow 
about  putting  it  in  practice,  and  I  found 
that  Mr.  A.  had  fed  the  horses  and  got 
the  cows  into  the  barn,  where  they  found 
a  good  feed  of  freshly  cut  com  with  a 
little  ground  feed  on  top. 

We  are  milking  only  10  cows  this  sea¬ 
son.  I  milk  only  four,  including  the  two 
‘“worst”  ones.  By  the  way,  I  always  make 
it  a  point  to  milk  any  cow'  that  may  be 
difficult  or  cranky,  and  then  insist  that 
the  others  are  milked  as  they  should  be. 

As  soon  as  the  milking  is  done,  Mr.  A. 
takes  two  pails  of  ground  feed  over  to 
one  of  the  meadow’s,  w’here  10  large 
calves  are  running  in  the  aftermath. 
Meanwhile  I  “slop”  four  younger  calves 
with  warm  prepared  calf  food,  and  then 
feed  the  lot  of  10  a  ration  of  the  ground 
feed  like  the  others.  Not  all  of  these  20 
calves  were  born  on  the  farm.  Higher 
milk  prices  caused  a  good  many  farmers 
to  discard  their  calves  last  Winter  and 
Spring.  I  took  a  chance  at  raising  this 
bunch  of  20,  paying  $50  each  for  young 
registered  animals  of  good  breed¬ 
ing.  Of  course,  w’e  do  not  forget  to 
feed  the  pig.  A  farm  without  a  pig 
would  certainly  be  a  funny  farm. 

We  find  breakfast,  w'hich  Mrs.  Morse 
has  prepared,  ready,  and  the  two  high- 
school  girls  (one  our  ow'n,  and  the  other  a 
friend  who  has  stayed  over  for  the  night) 
ready  to  help  eat  it.  Grant  .Tr.  (aged  10) 
is  also  ready  to  eat  his  breakfast.  He  is 
a  pretty  ready  fellow  anyhow.  But  who 
ever  saw  a  boy  of  10  who  was  much 
good  until  after  six  in  the  morning? 

This  week  is  neighbors’  turn  to  draw 
the  milk,  so  we  do  not  have  to  bother 
with  that.  We  hitch  up  the  big  team 
and  go  for  a  load  of  corn  w’hich  we 
I’un  into  the  silo.  (Perhaps  I  w'ould  bet¬ 
ter  say  here  that  I  have  an  engine  and 
cutter,  and  Mr.  A,  and  I  are  engaged  in 
filling  a  100-ton  silo  just  for  “knitting 
work,”  when  we  have  nothing  else  to  do). 
It  is  now’  time  for  me  to  hitch  the  light 
team  to  the  carryall  and  take  the  district 
children  a-yay  to  the  village  school  where 
we  contract  for  the  year.  There  are  four 
high-school  pupils  also  to  go  along.  The 
distance  is  something  over  two  miles,  and 
W’e  make  the  trip  and  Jjack  in  about  an 
hour.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  A.  has  got 
another  load  of  corn  ready  to  run  into  the 
silo.  Besides  cleaning  the  barn,  w’e  w'ork 
at  the  silo  job  until  three  o’clock,  except¬ 
ing,  of  course,  while  w’e  are  eating  dinner 
and  hastily  looking  over  the  daily,  w'hich 
our  mail  man  kindly  delivers  just  before 
noon.  At  three  o’clock  it  is  time  for  me 
to  go  after  the  “kids”  again,  and  Mr.  A. 
gets  another  load  of  corn  from  the  field 
alone.  He  also  gets  the  feed  ready  for  the 
cows  and  horses.  I  slip  the  light  team  back 
into  the  barn,  and  we  run  in  two  more  loads 
of  corn.  This  makes  12  big  loads  in  the 
day.  Nothing  to  brag  about.  I  hear  some 
of  the  young  fellows  say.  But  wait,  my 
sou.  until  you  have  plugged  along  on  the 
farm  for  some  thirty-odd  years,  and  then 
tell  the  fellows  what  you  think  about  it. 
The  high-school  girl  has  brought  the  milk 
pails  dow'n  to  the  barn,  and  Grant 'Jr. 
will  draw  the  two  pails  of  calf  feed  over 
to  the  meadow’  in  his  express  w’agon.  He 
will  also  go  up  into  the  “State  corn”  field 
and  break  off  a  w'agouload  of  ears  for  the 
pig.  In  these  days  of  extortionate  feed 
prices  we  buy  no  more  mill  feed  than  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

After  milking,  Mr.  A.  feeds  the  horses 
and  beds  them  dow’n  for  the  night,  and 
ices  the  milk.  I  feed  my  batch  of  calves, 
and  we  are  ready  for  supper  at  6  P.  M. 
The  high-school  girl  has  helped  her  moth¬ 
er  prepare  the  supper,  and  she  usually 
washes  the  dishes.  She  expects  to  grad¬ 
uate  next  Spring,  and  her  studies  are 
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rather  ardu¬ 
ous.  I  expect, 
although  never  having  graduated  from 
high  school.  I  have  to  take  her  word  for 
it. 


Mr.  A.  looks  over  the  daily  some  more. 
Grant  .Tr.  reads  a  thrilling  adventure  in 
the  “Youth’s  Companion.”  Mrs.  Morse  en¬ 
joys  a  book  from  the  village  library,  and 
I  read  “Mecca,  the  Mystic”  in  the 
“Geographical  Magazine.” 


J.  GRANT  MORSE. 


Cabbage  for  Live  Stock 

Is  cabbage  beneficial  as  feed  for  hogs 
or  COW’S?  We  have  the  cabbage,  but  a 
market  that  does  not  justify  moving  them, 
and  will  feed  them  to  stock  if  beneficial 
for  that  purpose.  a.  b. 

Venango  (3o.,  Pa. 

We  have  had  good  success  feeding  cab¬ 
bage  to  hogs. '  They  contain  considerable 
nourishment  and  give  a  good  bulk  to  the 
feed.  The  cow  likes  them,  and  in  the 
cabbage-growing  districts  they  are  heav¬ 
ily  fed,  taking  the  place  of  silage  or  pas¬ 
ture.  You  must  use  care  in  feeding  to 
COW’S,  or  the  milk  will  taste.  Feed  right 
after  milking  and  there  will  be  little 
trouble. 


Feeding  Calves 

‘  How’  should  calves  be  fed.  from  birth 
to  tw’o  years  of  age.  so  as  to  obtain  the 
best  results?  w’.  b.  c. 

New  Hampshire. 

There  are  two  general  conditions  under 
which  calves  can  be  raised.  The  fii-st  i.s 
W’here  whole  milk  is  sold  from  the  farm 
at  a  price  that  makes  it  too  expensive  to 
feed  to  calves,  and  the  second  is  when 
cream  or  butter  are  sold,  leaving  plenty 
of  skim-milk  on  the  farm.  It  is  easier 
to  raise  thrifty  calves  w’here  plenty  of 
skim-milk  is  available.  When  this  is  the 
case,  the  calf  would  best  be  left  with 
its  mother  for  tw’o  or  three  days.  It 
should  then  be  fed  whole  milk  from  a 
pail  for  two  or  three  weeks.  Feed  G 
to  10  lbs.  per  day,  depending  on  size  of 
calf.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  w’eeks 
substitute  a  pound  of  w’hole  milk  with 
a  pound  of  skim-milk  until  the  calf  ^ets 
nothing  but  skim-milk.  Gradually  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  but  never  much  beyond 
16  lbs.  per  day.  When  calf  is  three 
weeks  old  make  up  a  grain  ration  of 
equal  parts  cornmeal,  ground  oats  and 
bran,  and  feed  a  small  handful  a  day, 
gradually  increasing  the  amount.  Grain 
should  be  fed  dry.  The  calf  w’ill  eat  hay 
at  this  period  also.  Give  what  calf  like.s 
to  clean  up  of  mixed  hay  or  rowen.  When 
calves  are  put  on  pasture,  they  will 
take  care  of  them.selv’es.  In  Winter 
young  stock  should  be  fed  silage  and  hay 
and  two  to  three  pounds  of  grain  daily 
to  keep  them  in  good  shape.  The  heifers 
should  be  bred  at  18  to  20  months  of  age. 

If  skim-milk  is  scarce  they  may  grad¬ 
ually  be  worked  on  to  a  commercial  calf 
meal  and  water  at  three  weeks  of  age.  or 
ration  heretofore  mentioned  made  at 
home,  can  be  used  fed  dry,  and  calve.s 
fed  hay  and  a  little  silage  and  given 
plenty  of  w’arm  water  with  enough  milk 
in  it  to  color.  The  main  things  to 
w’atch  out  for  in  raising  calves  are  to 
use  only  clean  buckets,  feed  warm  and 
do  not  overfeed.  Keep  them  in  good 
condition,  but  let  them  clean  up  what 
is  given  them  before  increasing  their  ra¬ 
tion.  n.  E.  J. 


Milking  Heifers 

What  is  the  best  balanced  ration  for 
tw’o-year-old  heifers  fresh  w’ith  first 
calves?  I  want  to  make  all  the  milk  I 
can  and  not  injure  the  heifers.  I  have 
no  silage,  and  hay  is  fair,  not  the  best, 
some  is  poor.  I  am  anxious  to  give 
heifers  a  good  chance  to  do  well.  I  have 
no  silage.  p.  f. 

Connecticut. 

It  is  going  to  be  a  costly  proposition 
to  feed  your  heifers  without  silage  or 
Alfalfa  or  clover  hay.  If  you  want  to 
feed  them  well  'to  find  out  what  they 
can  do,  make  the  grain  ration  two  parts 
cottonseed,  meal,  one  part  bran,  two  parts 
dried  distillers’  grains,  half  a  part  oil 
meal  and  one  per  cent  salt.  Feed  grain 
at  rate  of  a  pound  to  about  3^  pounds 
milk  produced  daily.  Give  the  heifers 
all  the  hay  they  will  clean  up  and  see 
that  they  have  plenty  to  drink. 

H.  F. -J. 


E6c  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


We  will  show 

BELGIANS  and  MILKING 
SHORTHORNS 

including  the  great  bulls 

WATERLOO  CLAY  and  IMP. 
KNOWSLEY  GIFT 

at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition 

Springfield  Mass.,  October  12-21 

We  will  be  glad  to  meet  and  talk 
with  all  interested  in  these  breeds. 

FLINTSTONE  FARM,  Dalton,  Mass. 


Swiss  Goats 

Grade  Backs,  810; 


No  Fresh  Milkers. 

Sharpies.  Centre  Square.  Pa 
Pure  Bucks,  830 


HORSES 


FOR  SAL  E 

Three  Percheron  Horses 

registered  in  P.  S.  S.  B.  One  pair  six-year-old  mares  j 
weight.  1,700  each.  Sure  breeders.  One  two-year-old  flUy; 
a  prize  winner  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair  last  year.  One  Stallion 
three  years  old.  a  Son  of  the  $50,000  Carnot.  Won  first 
prize  last  year  for  the  best  two-year-old  in  N.  Y.  State. 
Also  first  at  Middletown,  N.  Y.  These  horses  are  all  sound 
and  right  in  every  way  and  can  win  in  any  show  ring. 
ARDMORE  FARM.  Glen  Spey,  Sullivan  Co..  N.Y. 

For  Sale-Pair  of  Yearling  Colts 

one  sired  by  Percheron,  one  sired  by  Clydesdale, 
from  big  farm  mares.  Also  fine  type  of  draft  mare 
with  fonr-weeks'old  colt,  sired  by  Clydesdale — all  at 
moderate  prices.  GEO.  P.  MELLICK,  Wood. 
Innd  Ave.,  Postofifice  Box  455,Plaiiilleld,N.J. 

Registered  Percheron  Mare 

FOR  SALE 

Six  years  old,  with  fine  mare  colt,  born  Sept.  1. 

DWIGHT  H.  BAILEY,  -  Mansfield,  Pa. 

FOB  SALE  AT  FARMER’S  PRICES 

Two  Very  Choice  Registered  Percheron  Stud  Colts 

foaled  May  18th  and  31st.  1917.  Wi'ite  for  particulars. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  TARBEU  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  NY. 

For  Sale-Pure-Bred,  Black  Percheron  STALLION 

age.  6  years;  sound  and  a  good  breeder.  Price,  right. 
O.  V.  REAMS,  Box  1S64,  Eau  Claire,  Mich. 

SHETLAND  PONIES 

200  head  to  select  from.  Special  prices  on  colts  for 
August  and  September.  Write  Dept.  L. 

The  “Shadyside”  Farms,  North  Benton,  Ohio 

Shetl and  Pon i 

herd  in  blgg«et  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U.  8.  $60  to  $150 


SHEEP 


FINE  WOOL  YEARLING  B  tk  |U|  O 
AND  OLDER  if  #4  lYI  9 

Shropshire  ram  Lambs  and  Yearlingfl.  At  reasonable 
prices.  L.  M.  ADAMS,  Locust  Hill  Farm,  Eaqle  Bridne,  N.V. 

ForSale-Y^&S  ShropshireRams 

Kwes  all  ages.  Shipped  on  approval.  Prices  right. 
J.  A.  LEGEBWOOB,  Hail, Ontario  Co.,  N.Y. 

Reoistertd  VFADI  INC  RARK  FOB  SALE 
Shropshire  » tAHUNU  nHINO  H.B.  COVERT,  Udi,  N.Y. 

SSliSHROPSHlRE  RAM  LAMBS 

S30  to  $30  each.  Wm.  W.  Ketch,  Cohocton,  N.Y. 

Aiialilu  Shropshire,  Southdown,  Rambouillet, 
IfUailiy  and  belalne  REG.  BAMS  FOR  SALE 
C.  O.  PATTRIOGE,  Box  46,Rt.3,  Ferry,  N.Y. 

Shropshireand  Southdown  Rams  ,Ty.  au^rsonabie 

prices.  L.  M.  Colbert  &  Sons,  East  Chatham.  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-Pure  Bred  Shropshire  Buck  Lambs 

Also  a  few  ewes.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

WILLIS  A.  WHITE  .  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

One  Hundred  EWES 

Good  condition,  orderly.  Entire  Dock  Fourteen 
Hundred  Dollars.  Come,  see  the  iheep. 
CLARE  GREGORY  .  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 

Fleawnt  Rid{o  Stock  farm 

finebnnah  of  Rambonillet,  Dorset,  Delaine,  Cheviot, 
Cotswold.  and  Southdown  Rams.  Write  your  wants. 

ForSale-Reg.  Hampshire  Yearling  umb  &  Swe 

latnbs  and  few  ewes  HA3LETT  BHOS.,  Seneca,  N.  Y. 

Tl  TMIQ  P  A  M<s  CHOICE  LOT.  STRONG 
1  U lYiO  IWAlVlaS  CROSS  BREEDERS 

The  leading  breed  for  hot  house  lambs.  Write  for 
literature  and  prices  to  J.  N.  McPherson,  Scottsville,  N.V. 

Q  A  f  17— Registered  Hampshire  and 
*  ■Ja'VI  <■:<  Oxford  Rams.  Moderate 

prices.  E.  J.  COLBERT,  East  Chatham,  N.Y. 

Reg.  ShropshiraBam  Lambs 


FtOR 

SALE 


Reg.  Shropshire  Ram  Lambs 


Well  Wooled.  C.  E. 
SOWES,  UKllemiUi.  H.T. 


DOCS  and  FERRETS 

Wanted-COON  DOG 


at  moderate  price. 
CHARLES  HOOK 


Ten  days  trial. 
Goshen,  New  York 


BV  IMFORTEO  BRANDSOS  OF 
CH.  C80MPT0N  OBRANG. 

Their  dam  is  a  daughter  of  best  Airedale  in  lastNew 
York  show.  Best  blood  on  earth.  Farm  raised. 
81/2—815.  Edw.EIiason,  North  Haven, Conn. 


Black,  White  and  Tan  Shepherd  Pups  unf  wm  spiy 

them.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  W.W.Nartaa,Se.  Himmind.N.T. 

TolKo  Pnn«  and  GUINEA  PIGS. 

LOllie  rups  nelson  BKOS.,  Gbovb  city,  Pa. 


EXTERMINATE 
YOUR  RATS. 
Write  for  catalogue;  it’s  free. 

O.  H.  KEEFER  &  CO.  Greenwich,  Ohio 

2  AAA  Either  color;  small.  Mated 

■Ullll  ■  virClS  pairs  or  dozen  lots.  Pamph- 
— *  ■  let  and  price  list  free. 

LEVI  FARNSWORTH,  New  London,  Ohio 


AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRE 

The  UTILITY  Cow 

The  VALUE  of  a  cow  depends  on  her  milk  pro¬ 
duction,  percent  of  butter  fat  and  the  saleability 
of  her  offspring. 

AYRSHIRE  milk  is  3.96  percent  grade — the  yield 
is  large ;  cost  of  producing  is  small  and  calves  arc 
in  big  demand  at  good  prices.  The  Association 
will  help  you  sell  them  if  you  wish.  YOU  should 
investigate  this  PROFIT-MAKER.  She’s  a 
beauty  to  look  at,  too.  Write  for  information. 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 

C.  M.  Winslow,  Sec'y,  21  Park  St.,  Brandon,  Vt. 


SOUTH  FARM 

AYRSHIRES 

300  Head — 75  Animals  Imported  from  Scotland. 
143  Cowa  Have  Qualified  for  Advanced  Registry. 
MALES  AND  FEMALES  FOR  SALE 
SOUTH  FARM.  WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO 


1-  - 

SWINE 

• 

m  m 

Registered 

Duroc-Jersey  Pigs 

Sired  by  1,000  lb.  Grand  Champions.  Excellent  indi¬ 
viduals.  Good  size  bone  and  fine  qn.ality.  Big  ones. 
Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction  or  money  back. 

Sweet  Briar  Farms 

MORTON  C.  KOHN,  hrigr.  Somerville,  N.  J. 


of  SIZE 
and  QUALITY 


BERKSHIRES 

The  boar.  Majestic  Mammoth  229500,  weight 
407  lbs.  at  7  months  of  age,  was  bred  and 
grown  by  us.  When  you  want  the  best  and 
want  them  big,  write  to 

C  H  CARTER* 

^^^8  A  Aa  m  JL  Wtol  vuLoILK)  1  3« 


lar^e  Berkshires  at  Hi^wood: 

Letter  from  R.  F.  Fickies,  Chesaning,  Michigan: 
"I  am  well  vleasedwith  the  pig.  Hei*  growing  fine, 
ha*  all  kind*  of  bon*  and  looks  like  a  biq  one.  We 
sold  this  man  a  boar  three  years  ago  that  weighed 
1,000  pounds  at  three  years  old. 

IL  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Bex  15,  Dundee,  N.Y. 

Berkshires  ForSale 

Magnificent  800-lb.  Boar,  197069.  Blue  Ribbon  Win¬ 
ner.  Geo.  P.  Mellick,  Woodland  Ave.,  Plsisfiehl,  R.  J. 

Berkshire  Boars 

alsaud  priced  to  sell.  J.  I.  HERETER,  R.4,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

March  and  April  BOAR  PIGS 

wsighing  from  110  lbs.  to  140  lbs.;  fit  to.  service  in 
November.  J.  E,  Watson,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

RFRIfCUIRFC  for  breeders.  6  weeks  old, pure  bred, 
DCnAOillIiCO  $9  each;  either  sex.  Small  8upT.ie 


CI.OVERDALE  FAliM  J'  O^rlotte 


.■'rSl; 


ForSale-RED  PIGS  FEEDERS 

From  30  to  50  lbs.  each. 

WOLCHESTEB  FARMS  .  Stoekton,  N,  J. 
_ 


HAMPSH1RES”^^S 

Pigs  any  age  ;  bred  gilts  for  fall  farrow.  1^' 

Free  circular.  Registered  Guernsey  Bulls. 

LOCUST  UWN  FARM,  Bird-ln-Hwid,  Bor  R,  PaF _ 

R#»<r  O  I  r*  ready  TO  SHIP.  Silver 

vy.a.v**  a  AVXw  strain.  Prices  reasonable 

BRUBAKER  BROfl.,  MIFFLINTOWN,  PA. 

C.  1.  8WAYZE 
ludlowvtUe,  N.T. 


Registered  O.LC.  PIGS,  $8. 


100  O.  1.  C  SEPT.  PIGS 

Eligible  to  registry  in  pairs,  not  akin.  A  lot  of  extra 
nice  BOARS,  price  Is  .Six  Bollare  each  at  six  weeks  old. 
Also  ten  April  gilts  at  $126  each. 


ARTHUR  FREEMAN 


Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORfH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVIEW  STOCK  FAllM.R. 
F.  D.  No.  1,  Wiuatou-Salem.  North  Carolina 

REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES 

Boars,  Gilts,  Bred  gilts  and  Pigs.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.  Kidgely  Manor  Farm,  Stone  Ridge.  N.  Y. 

0  1  — registered.  Choice  male  pigs  only,  8- 

■  If  U  d  10  weeks  old.  Prices  reasonal)le. 
Quality  considered.  Spring  Valley  Farm,  Memphis,  N.  Y. 

Rsff  niirAAPity*  Litter  of  17  at  812.50  each. 
Hug,  UUivw  rigs  Holstein  calves.  Best  of  breed¬ 
ing.  EMEBT  O.  LEOW,  R.  4,  Oak  Harbor,  Ohio 

For  Sale-8S  Fall  Pigs  l^sfketping*^ 

rapid-growing  strain.  ROUSE  BROS.,  New  Albany,  Pa. 


FERRETS 


Wc  Have  Skunk  Ferrets, 

smaller,  peaceable  ones,  for  rat  and  rabbit  hunting. 
Stamp  for  circular.  SCHILLING  BROS.;Nashporx,  Ohio 


Either  color;  any  size. 
Mated  Pairs  or  dozen 
lots.  Catalogue  free.  JNO.  F.  MURRAY,  New  London,  0. 


Pnr  sizes;  any  number. 

^  Cl  X  Ci:>ror  oaio  j-ox  Terriers  and 

Angora  Kittens.  C.  JEWELL,  Spencer,  O. 


1161 
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UersBys  for  Net  Profits 

You’re  in  the  dairy  business  for 
profit — the  net  profit  that  your 
herd  has  made  you  at  the  end  of 
the  year  will  determine  the  size 
of  your  tank  account.  Jerseys 
yield  the  largest  returns  from  ev¬ 
ery  ounce  of  feed — proved  by  tests 
at  two  great  expositions.  Jersey 
milk  averages  5.3%  butter  fat,  9.1% 
solids  not  fat — highest  of  all  breeds.  Buy  a  Jersey  bull. 

—  Write  the  breeders  advertised  below  for  prices,  pedigrees,  etc. 

=  The  AmericaQ  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  330  West  23rd  Street,  New  York  City  = 


1  -- 

GUERNSEYS 

• 

•  • 

Ben  Robyn  Fann 

Woodbury, Long  Island, N.Y. 

Jersey  bulls'  and  bull  calves  of  best  Island 
and  American  breeding.  Prices  moderate. 
Write  for  catalog. 

Jersey  Bull  For  Sale 

Hamilton  Farm  Lad  No.  133599 

Born  April  8.  1944 

He  is  geiitlo,  sound  and  very  wbII  bred.  For 
pedigroo,  price, andfull  information  address 

Laurelwood  Farm,  .  Princeton,  Mass. 

^  DINGLETON  FARM 

^ - ^=4  Newton  Square,  Pennsylvania 

5  Having  boight  Pen.shurst  Farms  H.  Jf. 

— Jersey  herd,  wo  oft'erthe  following  bull: 

Lucky  Fern's  Sultan  |  S  ■  c^ieTuchess 

—  c  u  oo  1  B.  M.  474  1bs.  asa 

February  22.  1917  (  2-year-old. 

Price  $ 1 25.00  A  splendid  fellozv 

EUREKA  STOCK  FARM 

We  are  now  offering  a  Few  Choice 

Registered  Jersey 

Cows,  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves 

of  Exile,  Flying  Fox,  Eminent  and  Xoblo  breeding,  3 
Imported  Lincoln  ewes,  4-year-oIdf,  1  yearling  and  1 
ewe  lamb.  Chester  White  pigs,  10  weeks  old.  Write  for 
Circular.  EOWARO  WALTER,  D.pt.  R,  Boi  66,  West  Chsiler,  Pa. 

Brook  wood  Farms 

BARRYVILLE,  N.  Y. 

Jersey  Herds 

HERD  HEADED  BY 

Imported  Golden  Fern’s  Noble,  A.  J.  C.  C.  145762 

(Golden  Fern’s  Noble,  P.  4570,  H.  C.) 

Grand  Champion  Dull  National  Dairy  Show 
Springfield,  Mass.,  1916. 

JERSEYS  ™  to  95« 

lbs.  Butter 

Reg.  of  Merit  Production  in  Our  Uerd 

Ten  Cows  Average  806  lbs.  Butter 

Wo  offer  young  stock  of  this  high  producing  blo<xl. 

YOUNG  BULLS  AND  HEIFERS,  $100  UP 

Blood  bminent  Ualeigh  Royal  Jlajesty,  Golden 
Fern’s  Liid,  etc. 

OAKWOOD  FARM,  R.3,  Newburgh,  N.Y. 

“QUALITY” 

Jerseys 

Animals  from  Register  of  Merit  sires  and 
dam.s,  for  sale.  Address 

E.  W.  Mosheh.  -  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Jersey  Bull  Calves  ForSale  no‘'pJ*?B'r4 

Hood  Farm  and  out  of  high-producing  cows.  Prices 
re  as  0  nab  1  c,  quality  considered.  W1  JL  1,1  A  U 
BEltUY,  Valley  View  Farm,  l)e  Lancey,  N.Y', 

Reg.  Jerseys 

FOR  SALE.  COWS,  UEIFERS  AND  CALVKH. 

Address,  CHARLES  G.  FOSTER 

P.  0.  Box  178,  .  UorriMtOTTn,  Horrin  C«.,  J 

illlllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllinillllllllllllliiiiiiiiiiiiKi 


nseys 


Persistent  Production  is  a  Characteristic  of 

the  Breed,  jy  Xwo  T®ar  OM  nclfer  In  New  York  proau80d 
‘  I  on8^’Gar  712  lbs.  of  butter  fat  and  12,270  lbs.  of  milk, 
besides  (giving  birth  to  a  vigorous  calf  ft  ntpntb  ftftor 
tbft  coupietioa  of  record. 


Wrtte  for  tbo 

■STOP  Y  OP  THE 
GUERNSEY  COW." 


American  Cnemsey 
Cattle  Club 
'Box  R 
J  P^eibors.  N.  H. 
:  .  .x  .!  iTTmTt  nTnrr 


Tbe  New  York  State 
Guernsey  Breeders*  Association 

Meets  at  HARBOR  HILL  for  a 

Guernsey  Field  Day 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  13th 

ROSLYN  is  23  Miles  from  New  York 

Trains  Leave  Pennsylvania  Station 
At  it. 00  A.  M.  and  is.io  P.  M, 


CLARENCE  H.  MACKAY 
Owner 


C.  H.  HECHLER.  Supt. 
Roslyn,  L.  I. 


HOLSTEINS 


Maple  Lawn  Holsteins 

800  Registered  and  High  Grade  Holsteins.  50 
Hol.stein  heifers,  1  weei;  to  1  je.ar  of  age.  A.  R. 
O.  cows  and  heifers  in  calf  to  Orinsby  June 
King,  at  reasonable  prices. 

C.  W.  ELLIS.  Jr. 

Maple  Lawn  Farm  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins 

$15  to  $20 
for  HIGH  GRADE  CALVES 

>lther  sex.  Expreos  paid  In 
ots  of  5.  40  large  high  grade 
ind  )2  ri'gister.d  Holstein 
cows  duo  ill  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember.  35  registered  heifers, 
1  to  2  years  old.  40  high  gmide 
heifers  and  registered  bulls. 

J  C.  REAGAN.Tully.N.Y. 


Belle  Alto  fiuernseys 

Registered  reasonable  prices.  M.  H. 
McCallum,  Mgr.  Belle  Alto  Farm,  Wernersville,  Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 

Oft  ft  extra  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked  oows. 
AUU  jV  nuiiiber  are  recently  fre.sh  and  others  due  to 
freshen  soon.  They  are  heavy  producers  and  will 
please  you. 

1  nn  In''  pe,  well  bred  two  and  three  year  old  heifers 
lull  bre<l  to  gooii  registered  H.  F.  bulls.  All  stock  sold 
with  a  full  guarantee.  Special  price  on  car  load  lots. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON  Suringdale  Farms,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

I’hone  118  or  1478  M 


East  River Brade  Holsteins  ForSale 

mPall  cows.  They  are  good  size  and  large 
producei-s. 

3ft  Fresh  and  nearby  springers.  Grade  Heifer 
W  calve.s.  Ilegistereil  heifer  calves  and  Regist¬ 
ered  bull  calves.  Also  service  bulls  all  ages.  If  you 
want  the  best  we  can  please  you. 

WEBSTER  &  WADSWORTH 

Dept.  Y  .  Cortlamt,  N.  Y. 

Phone  14-F-5  Phone  43-F-a  McGraw 


Has  on  Hand 

75  Fresh  and  Close  by 
COWS  for  Sale 

C.  S.  JULIAND 

GREENE,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE 


r 


CLOSING-OUT  SALE  ■ 

jMiHdng  Shorthorn  Cattle; 
I  Percheron  and  Belgian  Horses  I 

I  My  Coal  Business  is  deinandingfmy  entire  attention.  I 

I  O.  N.  WILSON  -  Kittanning.  Pa.  ■ 

IftftiftiaaaiMftiftiHHMHftiBiaHHftiftiMMHHftiar 


200  Holstein  Heifers 

E,  L.  Foote 


Hobart,  N.  TT. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  (vdjfor 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chitienange.N.Y. 

High  Grade  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

to  8/20.  Ship  anywhere.  Purebred  registered  Hol¬ 
steins,  all  ages.  F.  H.  WOOD,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Re^. 


.  Holstein  Bulls  ?hir  hr«  ^  nio._old  tbe. best  blood  of 


the  breed— A.  R.  O.  and  semi-official 
backing.  Sire’s  3  dams  averaffe  18.000  lbs.  of  milk— ftbove  4  pei 
cent.  Get  a  bull  from  a  family  of  bik  producers  and  locreaaa  youx 
profits.  Write  for  pediflrees  and  prices.  Have  a  pair  for  $a50a 
IRA  S.  JARVIS,  Riverside  Fruit  end  Stock  Farms,  Hertwich  temraary.  N.V. 

High  bred  holstein  heifer  calves  for  sale,  sired  by  Tidy 
Abbekork  Prince  Jewel,  one  of  the  best  young  bulUia 
Bervice.  Calves  registered  and  sold  at  Fanner^  Prices. 
GEO.  E.  HOWELL,  Sprue*  Farm,  HOWELLS,  N,  Y, 

Holstein  Bull  Bargains  S'SS'SK."  te/fn?!; 

bs.  milk.  S.  H.  Heist,  Center  Square,  Penna, 


ForSale-r*?BT 


12  High  Grade  IWsfoins  muk 

some  extra  quality  young  heifers.  Prefer  to  sell  all 
to  one  party.  Chas.  Abell,  £«paerauce,  N,  Y. 
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Oic  RURAL  NEW-VORKER 


October  G,  liM7 


Your  Government  Wants 

Youito  Raise  More  Live  Stock 

Government  officials  have  found, 

by  careful  investigation,  that  there  is  a 

very  serious  shortage  of  live  stock  in  this 
country.  They  state  that  unless  farmers  RAISE 
MORE  HOGS,  SHEEP  AND  CATTLE,  especially 
now  that  we  must  feed  our  own  soldiers  and  help 
feed  those  of  our  allies,  famine  conditions  may  result  YOU 
WANT  TO  DO  YOUR  “BIT”— DO  IT  RIGHT  NOW.  Increase 
your  live  stock  at  once.  It  will  pay  you  well.  You  are  bound  to  get 

Higher  Prices  --  Bigger  Profits 

But,  don’t  forget  that  WORMS  are  the  greatest  enemies  of  live 
stock — greatest  “profit-consumers.”  They  cause  90%  of  live  stock 
losses.  Never  before  has  it  been  as  necessary  to  feed  a  good  worm 
destroyer  and  conditioner  as  RIGHT  NOW,  and  the  best  and  cheap¬ 
est  remedy — one  that  is  guar  an  teed— is  SAL- VET,  the  old  reliable  live 
stock  conditioner  and  worm  destroyer.  It  costs  but  2^^^  per  month 
per  head  of  hogs  or  sheep — horses  and  cattle  a  trifle  more.  It  not 
only  gets  rid  of  the  worms,  but  tones  the  blood,  aids  the  digestion  and 
makes  stock  thrive  faster — KEEPS  them  healthier  and  SAVES  feed. 

“When  I  ordered  the  SAL- VET  I  had  eight  pigs  that  were  at  a  standstill: 
they  had  not  gained  a  pound  in  two  months,  and  were  four  months  old  at 
the  time.  I  fed  SAL- VET  as  directed  and  the  worms  came  from  them  by 
the  dozen,  some  of  them  ten  and  twelve  inches  long.  They  have  gained 
more  in  the  sixty  days  than  they  did  in  the  entire  four  months.  SAL- VET 
also  cleaned  out  an  old  horse  on  which  I  had  tried  several  kinds  of 
medicines.”  R.  K.  COWARD,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

You  can’t  afford  to  be  without  SAL- VET.  It  is  the  cheapest, 
safest,  surest  preventive  against  losses  and  pays  big  profits  on  its 
small  cost.  Ask  your  dealer  about  it;  if  there  is  none  in  your 
locality,  write  us.  A  postal  brings  a  valuable  live  stock  book,  just 
issued,  free.  Send  for  a  copy  today. 
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THE  FEIL  MFC.  CO.,  Chemists 

Dept.  115  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Spavin 


treatmehT 


Known  fon  40  Years  as 
KendaiKs  Spavin  Cure 


A  New  Name 

Bui  the  Same  Otd 
Reliable  Remedy 

Farmers  and  horsemen  every¬ 
where  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
this  change  is  in  the  name  that 
there  is  no  change  whatever  in  the 
famous  old-time  formula  that  has 
rendered  such  remarkable  service  In  horse 
ailments— Bone  Spavin,  Ringbone,  Splint, 
Curb.  Sprains  and  Lameness— by  the  count¬ 
er-irritant  method. 

Whether  you  get  Kendall’s  under  the  old 
label  or  the  new,  the  quality  and  efficiency 
is  the  satne  old  reliable — with  a  40-year-old 
reputation. 

Get  It  of  your  druggist— 81.00  per  bottle— six 
for  85.00— and  ask  for  book  “Treatise  on  the 
Horse”— or  write 


DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  DO. 

Enosburg  Falls,  Vt, _ 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

•  END  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 

HINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDV  CO.,:  461  fourth  A«e.,  Pittsburg.  Pi. 


DON’T  CUT  OUT 

A  Shoe  Boil,  Capped 
Hock  or  Bursitis 


FOR 


ABSORBINE 

’RAOt  MARK  Rt6  U.S  PAT.  Off 


will  reduce  them  and  leave  no  blemishes. 
Stops  lameness  promptly.  Does  not  blis¬ 
ter  or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  $2  a  bottle  delivered.  Book  6  M  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind,  the  antiseptie 
liniment  for  Boils.  Bruises.  Sores.  Swellings,  VaricoseVeioB. 
Allays  Pain  and  InSammation.  Price  81  and  82  a  bottle  81 
druggists  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 


W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  88  Temple  St,  Springfield,  Mass. 


QAW  $20  to  $40 
DU  V  El  Bmi  NOW 


..  ....1  u  ~  —  ’  .. 

to  take  advantage  of 
my  “After  Harvest” 
Low  Prices  that  I  am 
offeriivg  those  who  BUY 
NOW.  Others  have 
raised  prices — I  have  cut 
them.  Just  drop  roe  a 
postal  for  my  big,  new 


SPLIT  HICKORY 


Catalog  BbowinR  150  Styles  end  my  latest  Bargain  ■ 

‘  *  List.  Don't  wait  until  Sprlng—Mve  $20  to  ^ 

“  a  $40  by  buyina  NOW.  Every  Split  ^ 
r  Hickory  Guaranteed  2  years.  30 
/  DAYS’ fS  bOAD  test.  Famous  W 
'  as  "Best  Built  Buaaiea”  money  <»n 
buy.  Don’t  miss  .this  opportuniW  to 
M  eavemonoy.  Write  for  FREE  Cat- 
^  elpg  today.  H.  C.  PHELPS.  Pres. 

Thi  Ohio  Carrisge  Mfg.  Co. 

Stihofl  290  ^ 

Columbus,  “me 

.Ohio  ^  W  For  My 
^  Big  Hew  FREE 

Rimtou  RAnb  Naum 


Cow  Comfort 


:e  yo 

fortable.  They  will  re¬ 
pay  you  many  times  in 
bigger  cream  and  milk 
checks.  Use 

HARRIS  SANITARY  STALLS 
AND  STANCHIONS 

Our  Stanchions  are  wood- 
lined— no  cold  steel  on  the 
animal’s  neck.  Roundedat 
bottom— no  sharp  corners. 

Patent  T-shapea  steel  frame,  very 
strong.  Cow  can  not  work  loose. 
Arm  never  drops  to  floor.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  free  printed  matter  fully 
describing  Harris  Barn  Equipment. 
Harris  Mfg.  Co.,  550  Main  St.,  Salem,  Ohio. 


New  Kemp  Climax  Spreader 


A  Durable,  Practical,  Light  Draft,  Low  Down  S-Horse 
Spreader.  You  Oet40  Years’  Experience  in  This  Machine. 
Write  for  valuable  article  on  ’’Saving  and  Application  of  Manure.” 

THE  N.  J.  KEMP  CO.,  Batavia.  N.  Y. 


Steel  Wheels 

will  make  your  old  farm  wagon  n  AAV 
SB  good  as  new.  Save  money  be-  DvUlt 
cause  they  never  need  repairs. 

Write  for  our  big  free  book  tell-  pllFP 
ing  all  about  them  and  how  they.  ■ 
pay.  Empire  Mfg.  Co.,  Box79eQulno|fa  fH) 


F  A  R  MER’S  BRAND 

Cotton  Seed  Meal  . 

Carlots  —  Wliolesale  to  Feeders 
Ask  HU  w  for  season’s  lowest  prices 

J.  E.  Bartlett  Co., 


SICK  BEASTS 

BOOK  on  treatment  of  Horses,  Cows, 
Sheep,  Dogs  and  other  animals,  sent 
free.  Humphreys’  Homeopathic  Vet- 
“^rinary  Medicines,  1 56  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


Beef  Cattle  in  New  England 

Would  beef  raising  be  profitable  on  an 
Eastern  Connecticut  farm  ?  I  have  been 
retailing  Guernsey  milk  and  cream,  but 
professional  duties  (I  am  a  clergyman) 
are  making  it  imperative  that  I  give  less 
time  and  strength  to  the  farm.  Further, 
war  prices  have  made  retail  milk  business 
locally  unprofitable.  It  has  occurred  to 
me  that  it  might  be  well  to  sell  out  my 
Guernseys  and  replace  them  with  Here- 
fords.  Would  beef  raising  pay  for  itself 
and  a  little  more?  Can  the  stock  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  business  prices?  Are  there 
“grades,”  or  would  it  be  necessary  to  use 
all  purebreds?  If  purebreds  are  used,  is 
there  a  ready  market  for  surplus  stock  for 
breeding,  as  is  the  case  with  the  milk 
breeds?  w.  B.  C. 

Connecticut. 

There  are  no  doubt  many  farmers  who 
can  and  will  make  a  success  of  beef  rais¬ 
ing  on  the  New  England  farms.  If  this 
industry  is  managed  right  and  conditions 
on  the  farm  and  in  the  locality  are  adapt¬ 
ed  to  it,  it  should  be  a  paying  proposi¬ 
tion.  At  the  present  time  we  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  undergoing  a  change  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  beef  cattle  and  sheep  are  grad¬ 
ually  finding  their  way  back  to 'the  New 
England  farm  where  dairy  cattle  previous¬ 
ly  existed.  Thus  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
raising  of  beef  in  New  England  should 
not  be  preached  from  the  housetops,  but 
rather  be  taken  up  in  a  conservative  way 
by  those  who  seem  peculiarly  situated  for 
it. 

It  certainly  would  be  difficult  to  make 
beef  rai.sing  pay  better  than  dairying 
near  markets  where  the  demand  for  dairy 
products  was  strong  and  the  costs  of 
transportation  small.  It  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  make  beef  raising  pay  on  a  farm 
not  having  a  good  pasture  and  .silo  into 
which  was  put  plenty  of  good  corn  or 
corn  and  Soy  bean  silage.  Legume  hay 
is  also  essential,  as  it  takes  some  protein 
to  make  beef.  Likewi.se  beef  raising  car¬ 
ried  on  in  a  set  of  buildings  such  as  are 
used  for  many  of  our  dairy  herds  would  be 
‘likely  to  be  a  losing  game.  Proper  loca¬ 
tion,  cropping  systems  and  investment 
in  buildings  are  then  at  least  three  im¬ 
portant  things  that  enter  into  the  matter. 

If  you  intend  to  sell  your  surplus  stock 
at  a  good  figure  purebreds  will  be  nece.s- 
sary.  If  you  beefed  practically  every¬ 
thing,  grades  with  a  purebred  bull  at  the 
head  would  do. 

At  the  present  prices  of  good  beef  and 
dairy  cattle  you  might  be  expected  to  ex¬ 
change  about  even.  That  is,  a  purebred 
Hereford  cow  will  co.st  you  as  much  as 
you  can  get  for  a  purebred  Guernsey 
cow.  I  realize  that  considerable  is  at 
stake  for  you,  and  I  question  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  my  telling  you  to  make  the 
change  on  the  strength  of  information 
that  could  be  furnished  by  letter.  The 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  write  the  Animal 
Husbandry  Department,  Connecticut  Ag¬ 
ricultural  College,  Storrs.  and  ask  that 
a  repre.sentative  visit  you  and  go  over  the 
proposition.  ir.  F.  J. 


Dairy  Ration  foY  New  York 

Cornell  University  has  i.ssued  the  fol¬ 
lowing  announcement  for  September : 

Rased  upon  feed  prices  quoted  on  Au¬ 
gust  25,  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
recommends  a  dairy  ration  for  September 
containing  800  pounds  ground  oats,  400 
pounds  wheat  bran,  200  pounds  distillers’ 
dried  grains,  200  pounds  oilraeal,  200 
pounds  cotton-seed  meal,  200  pounds  glu¬ 
ten  feed.  The  prices  quoted  on  August 
25  are  probably  too  high,  according  to 
the  College,  which  says  it  would  not  be 
well  to  stock  up  much  before  October  1, 
since  prices  were  going  down  at  this 
time.  Oats,  it  is  stated,  will  be  cheap 
and  wheat  bran  reasonable,  and  they 
should  be  made  the  basis  of  the  ration 
as  given  here.  Malt  sprouts  can  be  used 
in  place  of  some  oats  where  they  are 
cheaper.  The  other  feeds  ai’e  ail  high 
protein  feeds  and  can  be  interchanged  ac¬ 
cording  to  price  and  availability  on  the 
local  market. 

Mr.  Hoover  states  that  feed  prices  will 
or  ought  to  come  down  : 

The  promise  of  lajge  corn,  oats  and 
roughage  crops,  the  rigid  embargo  on  the 
export  of  cottonseed  cake  and  the  agree¬ 
ment  with  the“  millers  by  w’<hich  mill  feed 
will  be  reduced,  should  all  tend  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  animal  feed. 

Everyone  knows  what  ought  to  be — we 
all  want  to  see  these  things  come  to  pass. 


Calves  and  Separator  Milk 

I  noted  a  recent  statement  about  rais¬ 
ing  calves  on  separator  milk.  I  can  raise 
as  nice  calves  as  you  would  care  to  see 
by  adding  a  little  calf  meal.  Re  sure 
to  take  the  foam  all  off  the  milk,  as  this  is 
the  part  thiit  proves  disastrous  and  causes 
bloating.  w.  G. 

Vestal,  N.  Y. 


Hog  Thrift 

Sprinkle  or  spray  Dr.  Hess  Dip 
and  Disinfectant  about  pens,  feed 
troughs  and  yards  and  give  your 
hogs  a  chance.  Use  it  the  year 
round.  It  will  give  them  clean, 
healthy  skins,  free  from  lice  and 
free  from  disease.  That  means  bet¬ 
ter  growth — more  pounds  of  high- 
priced  pork.  Disinfect  the  barns 
and  poultry  houses.  Also  use  it 
about  the  house,  in  the  sick  room, 
in  sinks  and  cesspools  to  destroy 
.  disease  germs  and  establish  health 
conditions. 

-  Dr.  HESS  &  CLARK 

Asbland  Oblo 


Dr.Hess  Dip 

and 

DISINFECTANT 


Easier, 

Faster,  Better 

With  less  labor,  at  lower  coat  and  at  one 
operation,  you  can  paint  your  atables,  dairy 
buildinsa.  poultry  and  hog:  houses,  cellars, 
etc. .aclear,  snow  white— makethemligrhter, 
clean,  attractive  and  thoroughly  sanitary 
— put  them  in  shape  to  pass  the  most  rigid 
inspection  of  health  boards  or  milk  com- 
paoiea.  Instead  of  using  white  wash  and 
some  kind  of  disinfectant,  use 


ft  fljiftly-powdftfftd,  mloftfftl  plgmftot  ftomblnad  with  « 
garmlefdft  10  times  Btroagftr  thao  carbolle  acid  b«t  not 
DoUonoua  or  ftftttttie.  PosUlToIy  killa  Ucft.  mlies,  Dits. 
flr  ftgga  and  Ift  ft  prftvftntivft  of  oontagloaa  diseftaas  that 
affaot  poultry  and  liTeatock.  Beady  aa  aeon  aa  mixed 
with  watarto  ai^ly  with  brush  oraprayer.  Haa  no  odor 
to  taint  milk.  Will  not  bllater.  eeala  or  peel .  One  pound 
makee  a  gatloB  of  paint  that  covers  260  square  feet.  Get 
Bome  today  and  bava  it  ready  when  wanted.  Will  not 
spoil  by  ataodlng. 

lOlbte  (10  salt.)*  91.00  and  poataoa* 

20  lbs.  (20  gala.)*  92.00  dftllvarad. 

00  Iba.  (SO  sala*)*  $4.00  dftllvftrftd. 

Trial  paekage  that  aovers  260  aouare  feet  and  booklet 
for  2f  eente  postpaid.  Get  It  from  your  dealer  or 

Carbola  Chemical  Company 
.  7Eait42DdSt.,Dept.  H,  N«w  York  City  , 


CENTURY  ROOFING  lays  better,  lasts 
longer,  yet  costa  less  (according  to 
quedity)  than  any  other  roll  roofing  made. 

Centa^  Roofing  b  made  of  the  best  roofing 
materiab  money  can  buy— long-fiber  Felt,  pore 
Asphalts  and  other  Coating  Materials.  It  b 
made  by  skilled  workmen,  directed  by  scientific 
experts,  in  the  biggest  and  bestequipp^  Boofing 
Manufacturing  Plants  in  the  world.  It  b  abso¬ 
lutely  weatherproof  and 

WE  WARANTEEl:^iJil|J*‘  ^-piy.goym. 

103  sq.  feet  per  roll— no  mill  ends— all  one  piece. 

We  Prepay  Freight 

on  3  rolte  or  more  at  the  following  prices  In  New 
England  States.  Pa.,  N.  Y.,  N.  J. ,  Md.,  DeL,  IlL. 
Ind.,  la.,  Mich.,  Mo..  Ohio  and  Wis. 

2-ply.  *1  cn  3-ply 


M  lbs!  $1.35 


46  ib8!  $1.60 


66  1bB!$l»85 


correspondingly  low  prices  to  other  states. 
Write  for  free  sample — or  order  direct  from  this 
ad. 

Money  Back  if  Not  Satisfied. 

CENTURY  MFG.  CO. 

208  Kalherin.  Bldg..  East  St.  Loul.,  III. 

Get  onr  prices  on  buggies.  Wagons,  House  and 
Bara  Paint. 


1.4,000Milcs 

Mr.  R.  RAMSDELL,  Cincinnati  agent  for 
a  prominent  make  of  tire,  has  driven  his 
Ford  14,000  miles  on  one  set  of  tires  and 
they  are  still  in  good  condition.  He  says  that 
this  unusually  high  mileage  is  due  to  the 

For 


PATENTED 


Ford 

Shock  Absorber  Gars 

It  takes  the  dead  weight  of  the  oar  and 
passengers  off  the  tires  and  holds  it  on  four 
conical  springs,  one  at  each  wheel.  The  un¬ 
evenness  of  the  road  produces  only  a  gentle 
resilient  motion  instead  of  making  the  oar 
bump  along  with  the  tires  bearing  the  im¬ 
pact  of  every  jolt  and  jar.  Every  Easslerized 
Ford  secures  enough  extra  mileage  from  tires 
to  pay  for  the  Eassler  every  few  thousand 
miles.  Aside  from  the  greater  comfort  the 
Hassler  will  give  you.  the  saving  in  tires,  up¬ 
keep  and  gasoline  makes  its  use  a  matter  of 
economy  and  good  business  judgment- 

10-Day  Free  Trial  Offer 

Tfriis  today  for  Free  Trial  Blanksnd  ws  will 
hATe  a  of  Hassiers  put  on  joar  Ford  wlthont  a 
cent  of  expense  to  you*  Try  tbem  tO 
days.  Then,  if  yon  are  willing  to  do 
Trlthont  them*  they  will  be  tahen 
off  without  eharye*  Don’t  ride 
withont  Hasslera  simply  beesuae 
someone  diteonra^es  you  from 
tryiny  them*  Aeeept  tbia  offer 
and  aee  for  yonraelf.  Oyer  three 
hundred  thousand  feta  in  aao« 
Writ©  today—NOW* 

ROBERT  H.  HASSLER,  Inc. 

Dept.  <]*i  Indianapolia,  Ind* 


I  COltiiSWWfcX 
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SOfT  AH& 
DtSllltNr 
V  ACTION 
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AP EUIF  N 
MOTOR  ' 

I  CARBON  ^ 


1 


REMOVER 


Keeps 
Your  Car 
Always 
In  Service 

Our  Carbon 
Rem  o  V  e  r 
cuts  down 
motor  troub¬ 
les  and  repair 
bills,  and 
saves  from 
12  K  to  25% 
ingasandoil. 
Gives  your 
engine  new 
life  and  actually  makes  an  old 
car  run  like  new.  Harmless  to 
metals. 

Dept.  E-9 

ADAMS  &  ELTING  CO. 

716-726  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago 
69-73  Washington  Ave.,  Kings  County 
New  York 


SPECIAL 

Sufficient  AD-EL¬ 
ITE  Motor  Carbon 
Remover  to  thor¬ 
oughly  clean  two  or 
more  cars  sent  any¬ 
where  in  the  U.  S. 
for  $1.00  prepaid. 


/«iinfniMinii»nnnMnmMiiiiimiiitiiMnnnMi\ 


Lime  spread 
with  the  H.  &  D.  “Eco¬ 
nomic"  Lime  Spreader  Is 
worth  many  times  more  than  lime 
spread  by  band  or  a  machine  that 
spreads  in  rows.  Goes  on  evenly  in  a  perfect  sheet 
and  not  in  lumps  and  chunks.  Puts  it  where  tlie  crop 
can  get  it.  No  gearing  to  wear  out.  I’ositive  force 
feed.  Adjustable  from  nothing  to  8,400  pounds  of 
lime  per  acre.  Eight  foot  length.  Don’t  wane  lime 
and  time  and  labor  by  hand  spreading. 

Don’t  buy  a  Drill,  Cultivator,  Harrow,  Lime  Spread¬ 
er,  Potato  Digger  or  any  other  piece  of  Farm  Machin¬ 
ery,  before  writing  for  our  special  catalog.  State 
what  machine  you  want  and  give  your  dealers  name. 
HENCH  &  DROMGOLD  CO..  1510  Sixth  Ave.,  York,  Pa. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years*  use.  It  will 
please  you-  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Gel  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 


Tells  all  about  Faint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Faint  Hunse  In  America— E  stab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Books  Worth  Reading 

Animal  Breeding,  Shaw .  1.50 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall..  1.50 
Principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport..  2.50 

Cheese  Making,  Decker .  1.75 

Business  of  Dairying,  Lane .  1.25 


Clean  Milk,  Winslow .  3.25 

Dairy  Chemistry,  Snyder .  1.00 

Dairy  Farming,  Michels .  1.00 

Handbook  for  Dairymen,  Woll . 1.50 

Milk  and  Its  Products,  Wing .  1.50 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Current  prices  and  news  at  New  York  and 
other  places  noteff. 

NEW  YORK,  SEPTEMBER  27,  1917 
BUTTER. 

Receipts  are  light  and  price  one-half  cent 
higher  on  practically  all  grades. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  46?^®  46 

Good  to  Choice  .  43  @  45 

Lower  Grades .  40  ®  42 

Dairy,  best .  44  @  45 

Common  to  Good .  39  ®  43 

City  made .  36  @  39 

Packing  Stock .  35  @  38 

Process  .  33  @  43 


Elgin,  Ill.,  butter  market,  43Ji  cents. 

CHEESE. 

The  m.arket  is  quite  dull  and  unsettled  at  the 
recent  advance.  There  is  some  business  at  cut 
prices  by  dealers  who  are  obliged  to  move  their 
stock  quickly.  Retail  business  here  is  decidedly 
lessened  by  the  high  figures  asked. 


Whole  Milk,  fancy  . 

@ 

26H 

Good  to  choice.... . 

® 

25^ 

Lower  grades . 

® 

23 

Skims,  best . 

® 

20 

Fair  to  good . 

® 

16 

Watertown,  N.  Y . . 

25M 

Utica,  N.  Y . 

® 

2434 

Plymouth,  Wis . 

@ 

26H 

EGGS. 

Nearby  high-grade  qualities  continue  very 
scarce.  Medium  grades  are  in  some  surplus  and 
hard  to  dispose  of.  Part  of  this  dullness  has 
been  caused  by  the  Jewish  Yom  Kippur  holi¬ 
day,  which  has  taken  large  numbers  of  these 
buyers  off  the  market. 


White,  choice  to  fancy .  59  @  60 

Medium  to  good .  62  ®  57 

Mixed  colors,  best .  49  ®  50 

Common  to  good .  42  ®  46 

Gathered,  best .  55  ®  56 

Medium  to  good  .  45  ®  60 

Lower  grades .  30  @  36 

Storage,  best .  42  @  43 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Broilers,  lb .  27  @  28 

Spring  Ducks,  lb .  24  @  28 

Fowls  .  25  @  28 

Roosters  .  18  ®  20 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  best  lb .  35  @  37 

Common  to  good  .  20  @  30 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  36  ®  38 

Roasters  . i .  28  @  33 

Fowls .  26  ®  32 

Roosters .  20  @  22 

Spring  Ducks .  23  @  26 

Squabs,  doz .  1  50  ®  5  60 

j  LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  8  50  @15  70 

I  Bulls . 6  60  @  9  00 

Cows  .  4  50  @  8  60 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 15  00  @17  00 

Culls .  8  00  @12  00 

Sheep,  100  lbs' .  6  00  @11  50 

Lambs  . 16  00  @17  00 

Hogs . 19  00  @19  25 


WOOL.  ^ 

Mill  demand  Is  good  for  both  Government 
work  and  civilian  use.  Recent  business  at  Bos¬ 
ton  has  been:  New  York  and  Michigan  fine 
unwashed,  60  to  62;  unwashed  Delaine,  73  to 
75;  three-eighths  blood,  75  to  76.  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania,  half-blood  combing,  76  to  77, 
Average  New  England,  half  blood,  70  to  73; 
three-eighths  blood,  73  to  74.  Texas  fine, 
scoured,  $1.50  to  $1.70. 

FRUITS. 

The  market  is  decidedly  uns  Red  on  all  but 
the  top  grades  of  aijpies  and  "pears.  Peaches 
in  light  supply,  but  selling  very  low.  Many 
grapes  arriving  in  poor  condition,  part  of  the 
trouble  being  frost  damage. 


Apples,  Wealthy,  bbl .  3  50  @6  25 

Oldenburg  .  3  00  @4  00 

McIntosh .  3  50  @  6  00 

Jonathan .  3  00  ®  6  00 

Gravenstein  .  3  00  @  6  50 

Blush  .  3  00  @  4  50 

Fall  Pippin  .  3  00  @  5  00 

N.  W.  Greening .  4  00  a  6  50 

Drops  and  Culls,  bu .  76  @  1  25 

Crabapples,  bbl .  4  00  @10  00 

Muskmelons,  bu .  75  @125 

Penches,  State,  16  qt.  bkt, .  30  @  85 

Jersey,  crate .  75  @160 

Nearby,  16-qt.  bkt, .  25  ®  75 

Grapes.  201b.  bkt  .  40  @  66 

Pears.  Seckel,  bbl . 5  SO  @  6  60 

Kieffer,  bbl .  1  50  @  2  50 

Bartlett,  bbl .  4  00  a  6  00 

Clairgeau,  bbl  .  3  00  @  5  00 

Plums,  81b.  bkt . 20  @  46 

Cranberries,  bbl .  8  00  @9  60 

Fresh  Figs,  qt .  15  @  20 


VEGETABLES. 

Potato  grades  running  above  medium  are 
about  25  cents  per  barrel  higher,  though  not  a 
very  large  amount  of  business  is  being  done  at 
these  figures.  Under  grade.s  are  dull  and  sell¬ 
ing  about  in  the  former  range.  The  late  crop 
of  string  beans  is  large,  going  at  low  prices. 
Cauliflower  quite  plenty  and  low.  Choice  cab¬ 
bage  is  in  light  supply,  'romatoes  very  dull, 
owing  to  the  low  quality  offered.  Lettuce  from 
up  the  State  averaging  poor. 


Potatoes— Long  Island,  180  lbs .  4  25  @  4  75 

Maine,  180  lbs . 4  00  @  4  25 

Jersey,  1681bs . 3  OO  @3  50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl . 3  oo  @  4  50 

Beets,  bbl .  1 50  @  2  60 

Carrots,  bbl .  150  @175 

Cabbage,  bbl .  75  @  1  25 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  40  @  1  00 

Onions,  Orant  o  Co.,  1001b  bag  .  2  00  @  2  50 

Nearby,  bu.  . . .  1  oo  @125 

Peppers,  bbl . 3  00  ©  4  60 

String  Beans  bu . 1  00  @  2  25 

Turnips,  bbl .  75  @  1  25 

Squash,  bbl .  76  @  1  50 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  50  @  85 

Peas,  bu .  50  @  2  50 

Tomatoes,  nearby,  3  pk.  box .  75  @  2  00 

Horseradish,  100  lbs . 4  00  @  9  00 

Lima  Beans,  bu .  1 00  @  1  50 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1  00  @  1  50 

Sweet  Corn,  nearby,  100  .  1  50  @  3  00 

Pickles,  151b.  bkt,  . 1  00  @  2  00 

Okra,  bu . 3  OO  @4  50 

Cauliflower,  bbl .  2  50  @6  00 

Celery,  .doz . . .  25  @  60 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  Iba . 13  00  @14  25 

Pea . 12  75  @14  00 

Medium . 12  75  @13  76 

White  Kidney . 13  00  @14  00 

Bed  Kidney . n  00  @12  00 

Lima,  California . 14  00  @15  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  34  00  @25  00 

No.  2 . 22  00  @23  00 

No.  3  . 1800  @2100 

Clover  mixed . 16  00  @20  00 

Straw,  Bye, . .....16  00  @17  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  . u  37  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  215  @2  17 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  66  @  67 


Bye,  free  from; onion,.,, .  1  86  @188 


Keeping  Your  Cows^^^ 
On  a  Business  Basis 

T^RAUSE  DAIRY  FEED  is  a  better  business  proposition 
for  you  than  any  combination  oflower  grade  stuff.  You 

feed  for  results  and  safety.  Y ou  want  a  maximum  milk  yield 
and  a  healthy  herd.  Krause  Dairy  Feed  will  give  you  both. 

It  has  proved  its  sterling  value  for  thousands  of  feeders. 


It  is  a  highly  nutri¬ 
tious,  easily  digested 
and  scientifically  bal¬ 
anced  ration  which 
will  give  your  cows 
exactly  what  they 
need  for  big,  rich  milk 
production  without 
forcing. 


Its  formula  was 
worked  out  under 
the  approval  of  ex¬ 
perts  in  two  of  the 
leading  agricultural 
colleges.  It  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  long,  success¬ 
ful  experience  in  the 
manufacture  of 
dairy  feeds. 


mS 


DAIRY  FEED 


Fed  aloneorwith  homegrown  products. 
KRAUSE  DAIRY  FEED  is  always  a 
money  maker. 

Cows  Thrive  On  It 

KRAUSE  DAIRY  FEED  contains  the 
following  ingredients:  distillers’  grains, 
gluten  feed,  cotton  seed  meal,  wheat 
bran,  malt  sprouts,  wheat  middlings, 
brewers’  grains,  hominy  feed,  linseed 
meal  and  salt.  These  make  a  perfect 
mixture  which  your  cows  will  relish 
and  respond  to  immediately. 

It’s  a  waste  of  time  and  labor  to  :rAx 
your  own  feed  when  you  can  be  certain 


of  getting  definite,  positive  results  with 
this  ideal  dairy  ration. 

Sell  Your  High  Priced  Grains 

Sell  your  high  priced  grains  and  use 
KRAUSE  DAIRY  FEED.  Compare  the 
costs  and  the  results  with  any  lower 
grade  combination  and  you  will  find 
that  you  are  saving  and  making  money. 

Free  Sample 

Write  US  at  once  for  free  sample  and 
useful  record  book  telling  all  about 
KRAUSE  DAIRY  FEED.  Be  sure  to 
give  name  of  your  dealer. 


CHAS.  A.  KRAUSE  MILLING  COMPANY 

3702  BURNHAM  ST.  MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN  -y 


RAW  FURS 


Our  prices  are  always  the  highest  the  market 
affords.  Liberal  grading  and  prompt  remit- 
ktance  guaranteed.  Send  for  Fur  Price  List. 


I  D  e:  s 


^u 

f  Pri 


Our  hide  department  quotes  highest  market 
prices  for  beef  hides,  horse  hides,  calf  skins, 
etc.  Send  for  Hide  Quotations, 


David  Blustein  &  Bro. 


aa  West  27tii  St., New  York 


TRAPPERS  I  ;  trap- 

inHrrbntf.pmg  pays.  "Trap- 
ells  t*  ^  "  ' 


craft,"  Ulus.,  tells  how  to  trap  tox, 
^  ^  muskrat,  skunk,  wolf, mink,  etc. ;  water. 

den,  snow,  log,  blind  sets,  etc.,  bow  to 
fasten  traps,  stretch  furs,  make  deadfalls,  snares,  i'ur 
News,  big  illus.  magazine,  tells  about  fur  markets,  trap- 
Dingr,  huntins,  woodcraft,  fishinir,  fur  farming:,  roots,  herbs:  lots 
of  Kood  stories.  Send  10c.  coin  for  copy  of  “  Trapcraft and 

of  nmerazine^  FUR  NEWS, 71 W.  23d  St.,  New  York.  Room  601 

Gasoline  Engines  (Rebuilt)  For  Sale 

6  H.  P.  on  skids;  7, 10, 12  and  15  H.  P.  on  trucks. 
Overhauled;  good  running  order;  hi  to  new 
pi-ices.  Sold  on  trial.  Get  prices  and  proposition. 

The  Arbuckle.Ryan  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

The  Farm  Brokers’  Association,  Inc.  irs^for'^good 

farms  and  other  country  real  estate  everywhere  in  New 
York  Stole.  Personally  inspected  properties.  Careful 
descriptions.  Right  prices.  CENTRAL  OFFICE  AT 
ONEIDA,  N.  Y.,  other  offices  throughout  the  State. 

The  Excelsior  Swing  Stanchion 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  CO.,  Cuba,  N.Y. 


Sabo  Sure  Catch  Trap.  De¬ 
signed  to  be  placed  in  the  ani¬ 
mals  burrow.  Vour  hardware 
dealer  has  them.  Write  for 
heoklet.  Agents  Wanted. 

SABO  TRAP  MFC.  CO. 

NO.  31  IS  W.  2S  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Furs 


Ship  Furs  to 

Becker 


Bigger  Market  Than  Ever! 

Aviators*  Soldiers  and  Sailors 
Need  Fur  Protection 

Ship  furs  to  Becker  and  all  the  PULI, 
CASH  highest  market  price  comes  right 
baok  to  you  by  return  mail. 

No  deductions.  No  commissions.  Notrons- 
Bortation  charges!  Most  liberal  gradings. 
We  treat  you  RIGHT,  as  more  than  60,000 
trappers  know.  First  to  issue  Classified  Price 
Lists,  which  Keep  you  fully  ixiformed. 
Mailed  you  regularly,  free. 

If  requested  we  keep  your  fursaeparate  ond 
submit  valuatioiia  patisfactiou  ffuarautcea 
or  no  Bale.  We  need  furs  quick.  Kush  your 
Bhipments.  We  have  $1,000,000  to  buy  them 
^xtho  Let*0  get  Gcqaaiated  for  good. 

Becker  Bros.  &  Co. 

CEIOAGO,  Dept.  25,  416  N.  Dearborn  Street 
KEW  YORK,  Dept.  25  129  W.  29th  Street 

Good  as  a  Government  Bond 
What  We  Promise,  We  Da 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deat  “  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


MR. 


BUSINESS  FARMER 

Grasp  This  Money 
Making  Opportunity 

READ!  READ! 


Coal  is  going  to  be  higher  and  hard  to 
obtain  in  many  cases  at  any  price. 
This  means  a  big  market  for  wood.- 
Every  business  farmer  should  now 
clean  up  all  the  salable  firewood  he 
has.  Get  ready  for  the  big  demand 
that  is  coming  and  the  way  to  do  this 
Is  to  buy  a  HEAVI-DUTI  sawing 
outfit— the  most  simple,  the  most  dur¬ 
able  and  compact  engine  ever  built— and  a  saw  outiltthat  has  no  equal  anywhere.  Full  information  and 
catalog  free.  VVUITB  TODAY.  R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO.,  202  Fullon  Street.  Hew  York  City 
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Book  of  Barn  Plans 

Here’s  a  book  you  can  get  for  the  asking  and  which  will  be  worth 
many  dollars  to  you.  In  fact,  you  can  not  afford  to  get  along  without  it 
if  you  contemplate  building  or  remodeling  a  barn. 

fiot  a  Catalog — Its  I  1 2  pages  contain  plans  of  74  cow  and  horse  barns,  hog  houses 
and  other  farm  buildings,  also  20  pages  devoted  to  problems  in  ventilation,  drainage, 
materials,  construction,  lighting,  concrete  work— everything  the  barn-builder  needs  to 
know.  Sent  Postpaid  on  request.  No  charge — no  obligation. 

Tell  Us  Your  Barn  Problems 

Our  barn  building  experts — the  greatest  in  their  line  in  America,  under  personal 
direction  of  Mr.  Wm.  Louden— will  give  your  needs  their  immediate  attention  if  they 
know  what  you  have  in  mind.  A  post  card  stating  how  many,  and  what  kind  of  stock  you 
wish  to  house  brings  you  suggestions,  preliminary  plans  and  blue  prints  in  which  your 
fecial  needs  are  covered,  v/ e  make  no  charge  for  this  service  and  for  expert  advice. 
Complete  working  plans  supplied  at  nominal  cost. 

Consider  Louden  Labor  Saving  Barn  Equipment  also.  Get  our  new  224-page 
catalog.  It  shows  the  complete  line  of  Louden  Bam  Equipment,  including  Litter  and 
Feed  Caniers,  Stalls  and  Stanchions,  Hay  Tools,  Horse  Bam  Equipment,  Ventilators, 
Automatic  Water  Bowls,Animal  Pens  of  all  kinds — “Everything  for  the  Barn."  Free  on 

request,  of  these  valuable  hooks — Louden  Barn  Plans  and  the  Louden  Gen¬ 

eral  Catalog,  and  don’t  overlook  Louden  Service.  IV rite  for  them  todo]). 

The  Louden  Machinery  Company 

2612  Court  Street  iSO  Years  In  Business)  Fairfield,  Iowa 


WM.  LOUDEN 

Originator  of 
Modern  Barn 
Equipment 


Fireproof — Strong — Durable.  ^ 

Gives  unexcelled  protection  to  your  farm  buildings. 

APOLLO-KEYSTONE  OOPPEB  STEEL  Galvanized  Sheets  are  unequaled  for  Culverts, 
Tanks,  Silos,  Flumes,  Cisterns,  Roofing,  Siding,  and  ail  forms  of  exposed  sheet  metal  work. 
These  sheets  are  highest  in  quality  and  should  be  used  wherever  a  highly  rust-resisting  and 
^rable  material  is  required.  Accept  no  substitute.  Look  for  the  stencil  with  the  added 
Keystone— it  indicates  that  Copper  Steel  is  used,  and  insures  service  and  satisfaction.  Sold 
by  Weight  by  leading  dealers.  Our  “Uetter  Buildings”  booklet  is  sent  free  upon  request. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Own  1 
A  Reliable  Outfit 


l\wV  Jm 


Make  Money 


Start  a  Business  of  Your  Own 

Many  of  my  customers  are  making  money  sawing  cord 

wood — earning  more  than  a  good  living.  Some  make  as  high  as  $10  a  day 
clear.  Others  are  doing  nearly  as  well.  If  coal  goes  higher,  thousands 
"  plad  to  burn  wood.  DON'T  MISS 

THIS  CHANCE  to  start  a  busi¬ 


ness  that  pays. 


ED.  H.  WITTE, 
Prbs. 


Gel  a  WITTE: 


It  comes  to  you  complete  as  shown.  Belt,  Speed  Regulator, 
Pulley ,  Saw  Table,  Saw,  Belt  Tightener,  Steel  Seat,  Chain 
Brake  and  full  engine  equipment.  All  you  need  when  you 
get  engine  is  fuel  oil  and  water.  Write  for  my  latest  prices 
and  terms— Cash  or  Payments.  6-Year  Guarantee.  I  can  ship 
entire  outfit  (Kerosene  or  Gasoline)  same  day  order  is  received.  You  get 
it  all  at  once— not  part  from  one  place  and  part  from  another.  My  new 
(copyrighted)  Book  tells  all  about  it— tells  you  “How  to  Judge  Engines”  and 
WHY  WITTE  Engines  are  better.  Write  me  today  for  full  particulars. 


Ed.  H.Witte, 
Pres. 


Wins  ENGINE  WORKS 


1895  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1895Zinpire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


[When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ’’square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC — For  the  fifth  time  since 
the  war  started  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  has  announced  an  increase  of 
10  per  cent,  in  the  pay  of  the  employees 
of  its  subsidiary  companies.  The  advance 
went  into  effect  October  1,  and  will  affect 
approximately  270,000  workmen.  The 
increase  will  mean  an  addition  to  the 
annual  payroll  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
of  approximately  $30,000,000. 

Warrants  charging  conspiracy  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  killing  Sept.  19  of  a 
policeman  and  the  assault  on  two  other 
men  by  alleged  .Jersey  City  gunmen  in  the 
Republican  factional  contest  in  the  Fifth 
AVard  of  Philadelphia  were  sworn  out  Sept. 
20  for  Mayor  Thomas  B.  Smith,  Police 
liieut.  David  Bennett  and  Isaac  Deutsch. 
Deutsch  was  a  candidate  for  the  Select 
Council  and  opponent  of  James  A.  Carey 
for  the  leadei'ship  of  the  ward. 

A  voluntary  agreement  entered  into  b.y 
the  copper  industry  of  the  country  and 
approved  by  President  Wilson,  Sept.  20, 
fixed  the  price  of  copper  at  231^  cents  a 
pound,  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  approximately 
three  cents  under  the  present  market 
quotation.  The  agreement,  framed  by 
the  copper  producers  and  the  War  In¬ 
dustries  Board,  and  effective  for  four 
months,  calls  for  a  universal  price,  not 
only  on  Government  contracts,  but  on  all 
sales  to  the  European  allies  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  public. 

Pro-German  instructors  who  find  them¬ 
selves  in  sympathy  with  Germany,  Ger¬ 
man  philosophy  or  “Kultur”  have  been 
asked  to  resign  from  the  faculty  of  the 
Kansas  State  Manual  Training  Normal 
School  by  AV.  A.  Brandenburg,  president. 

Judge  F^rank  Rathmell  of  the  Common 
Pleas  Court,  Columbus,  O.,  September  21 
issued  a  temporary  injunction  which 
would  prohibit  a  referendum  vote  in  Ohio 
this  November  on  the  Reynolds  Presiden¬ 
tial  suffrage  law.  The  coni-t  knocked  out 
petitions  calling  for  a  referendum  vote 
from  22  counties,  where  the  boards  of 
elections  failed  to  certify  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  that  the  petitions  were  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  law.  Anti-suffragists  im¬ 
mediately  announced  they  would  return 
the  faulty  petitions  to  the  22  counties 
for  proper  certification.  In  case  this  is 
done  the  suffragists  will  attack  the  peti¬ 
tions  again,  contending  there  is  no  author¬ 
ity  for  an  amended  certification.  To  call 
a  referendum  70,744  signatures  are  re¬ 
quired.  This  court  action  reduced  the 
number  of  valid  signatures  to  60,401. 

Lightning  playing  on  the  steel  rod  of 
an  umbrella  was  the  cause  of  Steve  Ja- 
necko’s  death  near  Mount  Pleasant,  Pa. 
A  heavy  electrical  storm  was  raging  as 
Janecko  left  home  September  23  for  his 
work  in  the  mines,  A  bolt  of  lightning 
struck  the  rod  and  the  man  was  instantly 
killed. 

A  revolution  of  2,000,000  malcontents, 
nationwide  in  scope,  backed  by  the  I.  W. 
W.  and  48  affiliated  organizations,  includ¬ 
ing  the'Working  Class  Union,  in  which  it 
was  planned  to  apply  the  torch  to  small 
cities,  shoot  officers  of  the  Government 
and  demoralize  communication,  was 
planned  for  July  27  last,  according  to  the 
testimony  at  Enid,  Okla.,  September  24, 
in  the  trial  of  alleged  anti-draft  agitatoi’s 
from  Central  Oklahoma.  Details  of  the 
plotting  were  given  by  Will  Hoover,  a 
witness  for  the  State.  The  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World  were  to  launch  the 
ui)rising.  Hoover  said.  “Rube”  Munson, 
allf'ged  State  organizer  of  the  W.  C.  IT., 
told  of  a  meeting  of  the  Friendship  local 
in  an  open  cornfield  near  Sasakawa.  At 
a  prearranged  time  the  W.  C.  IJ.  was  to 
captulre  small  towms,  take  elvarge 
hank.s,  burn  bridges  and  cut  telegraph 
vires,  Avliile  tlie  I.  W.  W.  cared  for  the 
larger  cities  in  a  like  manner.  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  and  Governor  Williams  of 
Oklahoma,  Hoover  quoted  Munson  as  hav¬ 
ing  sjiid,  would  have  such  a  large  force 
of  soldiers  for  personal  protection  on  the 
Mexican  border  that  none  would  be  avail¬ 
able  to  send  against  the  rebels. 

Two  men  were  killed  at  Richmond,  Cal., 
September  25  in  an  exidosion  which  tore 
out  tile  forward  woiLs  and  superstructure 
of  the  Standard  Oil  tanker  .1.  A.  Moffett 
as  slie  lay  at  her  pier.  The  explosion  was 
probably  caused  by  an  accidental  ignition 
of  gas  while  the  men  wore  cleaning  the 
hold.  More  than  60,000  gallons  of  oil 
which  had  been  pumped  'aboard  escaped 
destruction. 

Harry  A.  Reed  and  James  E.  Eaton, 
attaches  of  the  Hamilton  Private  Detec¬ 
tive  Agency,  convicted  of  having  kid¬ 
napped  inexperienced  sailors  and  of  hav¬ 
ing  held  them  prisoners  until  rewaids 
might  be  collected  from  the  Navy  De¬ 
partment  for  their  return  as  deserters, 
were  sentenced  at  New  York  September 
25  to  serve  five  years  'and  five  days  each 
in  Atlanta  Penitentiary  by  Federal  Judge 
William  R.  Sheppard.  Harold  A.  Con¬ 
tent,  Assistant  United  States  Attorney, 
said  that  for  years  they  had  made  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  collecting  rewards  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  return  of  stragglers  and 
deserters.  It  was  testified  that  Eaton 
made  ft  practice  of  representing  himself 
as  a  Federal  officer ;  of  seizing  sailors 
Avhom  he  thought  to  be  stragglers,  hand¬ 
cuffing  them  and  bringing  them  before 
Reed,  who  posed  as  a  captain  of  the 
Navy.  The  men  were  then  held  prisoners 
in  the  offices  of  the  detective  agency  at 
1482  Broadway  until  the  sleutlis  were 
assured  of  a  reAvard  for  their  return. 
Some  of  the  recruits,  as  a  result,  were 


charged  with  the  time  they  were  held 
in  the  Hamilton  agency  offices,  and  were 
sentenced  to  long  terms  in  the  naval  pris¬ 
on  as  deserters. 

WASHINGTON. — A  provision  for  cen¬ 
sorship.  under  regulations  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  of  mail,  cable,  radio  or  other  com¬ 
munication  between  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries,  was  written  into 
the  Administration  trading  with  the  ene¬ 
my  bill  September  20  by  the  Senate  and 
House  conferees  at  a  special  meeting.  It 
is  designed  to  prevent  military  informa¬ 
tion  from  reaching  Germany  by  relay 
through  Latin  American  or  other  neutral 
countries.  The  provision  was  inserted  at 
the  request  of  the  Federal  departments, 
having  knowledge  that  many  messages 
•have  reached  Germany,  in  code,  by  steam¬ 
ship  and  otherwise.  A  censorship  of 
mails  and  cables,  comparable  in  its  sever¬ 
ity  to  that  employed  by  Great  Britain,  is 
to  be  invoked  by  President  Wilson  as  soon 
as  the  conference  report  on  the  trading 
with  the  enemy  act,  with  its  censorship 
provi.sion,  is  agreed  upon  by  the  House 
and  the  Senate  and  becomes  a  law.  Such 
action  by  the  President  is  regarded  us 
certain  in  the  light  of  revelatmus  of  the 
manner  in  which  German-American  mer¬ 
chants  and  German  sympathizers  haA^e 
been  freely  sending  valuable  information 
to  Berlin  by  means  of  cable  code  mos- 
.sagos  and  by  mail  through  Central  and 
South  American  countries.  German 
agents,  it  is  now  established,  have  been 
supplying  such  information  as  the  sail¬ 
ing  of  American  transports  and  other  mil¬ 
itary  details  in  carefully  coded  messages, 
which  on  their  face  appeared  to  be  inno¬ 
cuous  business  transactions.  The  mes¬ 
sages  in  inany  cases  wopuld  go  to  corre¬ 
spondents  in  Spain,  who  would  forward 
them  to  Berlin  by  wireless. 

Woolen  goods  manufacturers  unani¬ 
mously  pledged  their  support  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  conservation  of  wool  Sep¬ 
tember  20  at  a  meeting  at  the  Woolen 
Goods  Exchange  in  New  York.  A  com¬ 
mittee  was  named  to  meet  representatives 
of  the  Federal  Committee  on  Supplies 
and  the  Commercial  Economy  Board  of 
pie  Council  of  National  Defence  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  At  the  Washington  conference  a 
progr.umme  will  be  outlined  by  which  sup¬ 
plies  intended  for  civilian  use  will  be  di¬ 
rected  to  channels  supplying  the  needs 
of  soldiers  and  sailors.  The  programme 
will  be  passed  upon  later  at  a  general 
meeting  in  NeAv  York  of  the  country’s 
textile  manufacturers. 

Owing  to  the  .shortage  of  silver  cur¬ 
rency  in  the  Philippines  the  National 
Bank,  acting  under  Government  author¬ 
ity,  has  contracted  with  the  Government 
Printing  Bureau  to  print  several  million 
peso  and  smaller  note.s.  The  Government 
has  ordered  the  arrest  of  all  persons  dis¬ 
counting  paper  currency  and  is  preparing 
coastguard  vessels  to  be  used  as  a  pos¬ 
sible  patrol  to  prevent  the  exportation  of 
silver  pe.sos  and  bullion.  Small  coins  are 
now  being  sold  in  the  streets  at  a  10  per 
cent,  premium. 

The  State  Department  made  public 
September  23  official  documents  revealing 
a  plot  on  the  part  of  German  dij)lomatic 
representatives  to  create  an  epidemic  of 
anthrax  and  glanders  among  Roumanian 
live  stock  and  the  population  itself.  It 
Avas  another  of  the  series  of  Mr.  Lan- 
.sing’s  disclo.snros  of  German  intrigue, 
made  public  Avithout  comment.  IVith 
eight  vials  of  the  deadly  microbes  found 
buried  in  the  grounds  of  the  German  liC- 
gation  in  Buchare.st — Avith  directions  for 
the  inoculation  of  horses  and  cattle — Avas 
uncovered  a  box  of  high  explosives  suffi¬ 
cient  to  destroy  public  buildings,  bridges, 
railroads  or  other  public  Avorks. 

PoAvers  equivalent  to  those  sought  by 
the  Administration  in  the  censorship  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  e.spionage  act  of  .Tune,  1017, 
Avhich  were  denied  by  the  Congress  at  that 
time,  have  been  accorded  the  exectitive 
branch  of  the  Government  through  the 
Postmaster  General  in  the  new  trading 
Avith  the  enemy  act.  The  conference  re¬ 
port  on  the  bill  Avas  adopted  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  September  24  by  a  vote  of  48  to  6. 
As  noAV  draAvn  mo.st  drastic  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Postmaster  General  may  fol- 
loAv  any  infraction  of  the  espionage  laAV 
as  he  himself  may  interi)ret  it. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Dairy  Cattle  Congress,  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
Oct.  1-7. 

International  Wheat  ShoAv,  Wichita, 
Kan.,  Oct.  1-13. 

Eastern  States  Agricultural  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Exposition,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Oct. 
12-20. 

Ncav  York  State  Guernsey  Breeder.s’ 
Association,  annual  field  day,  Harbor 
Hill,  Roslyu,  Long  Island,  Saturdav,  ()ct. 
13. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
Oct.  18-27. 

Sheep  shoAV,  under  auspices  of  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society,  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  30-31,  Nov.  1. 

American  Pomological  Society,  regular 
biennial  meeting,  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  31- 
Nov.  4. 

Winter  short  courses  in  agricnltuia'. 
State  College,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  7-Fel). 
15. 

NortliAvest  Live  Stock  Exposition,  Lcav- 
iston,  Idaho,  Nov.  8. 

National  Farm  and  Live  Stock  ShoA\'. 
New  Orleans,  La.,  Nov.  17. 

Pacific  International  Live  Stock  Exj)')- 
sition.  North  I’ortlaud,  Ore.,  Nov.  19-24. 

Short  courses  in  agriculture,  Rutgers 
College,  Ncav  BrunsAvick,  N.  J.,  open  Nov. 
20. 
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Retained 
After- births 

Cows  can  be  made  to  clean 
easily  without  using  force 


When  cows  do  not  clean  properly 
after  calving,  it  indicates  a  germ  infec¬ 
tion  which  is  likely  to  run  through  the 
entire  herd  and  result  in  abortion  and 
harrenness. 


Our  Government  and  other  authorities 
assert  that  retained  after-birth,  premature 
calving,  sterility  and  calf  scours  are  all  the 
result  of  Infection  by  the  abortion  germ, 
and  retained  after  birth  is  one  of  the  first 
symptoms. 

The  after-birth  should  be  removed  at  once 
without  force  and  the  cow  treated  with  a 
powerful  antiseptic  to  prevent  her  becoming 
an  aborter  or  sterile.  Authorities  state  that 
while  there  is  no  absolute  cure  for  abortion 
and  sterility,  nevertheless  the  Infection  can 
be  controlled  by  prompt  treatment  and  the 
animal  saved  for  successful  breeding, 

B-K  is  scientifically  correct  for  this  work. 
Used  as  a  douche  for  the  uterus,  it  quickly 
brings  the  after-birth,  dissolves  the  slimy 
albuminous  matter,  kills  the  germs,  stops 
discharges  and  controls  the  infection.  B-K 
does  not  cause  straining,  but  is  soothing 
and  heals  the  tissues. 


Other  germicides  such  as  carbolic  acid, 
cresol,  I.ugol’s  solution.  Iodine,  etc.,  tend  to 
Irritate,  do  not  dissolve  the  slimy  albumins, 
but  tend  to  coagulate  or  thicken  them, 
thereby  preventing  destruction  of  the 
germs  and  cleansing  of  tlie  tissues. 

B-K  is  convenient.  Just  add  water  as  di¬ 
rected,  and  you  have  your  treatment  for 
calves,  l)ulls  and  cows  and  also  your  disln-, 
fectant  for  general  use. 


Clean  and 
Clear  as  water 


B-K  is  used  so  successfully  by  leading 
breeders  tliat  it  is  now  sold  over  the  entire 
world  and  the  demand  for  It  has  increased 
five  hundred  per  cent,  in  three  years.  A  well 
known  breeder  of  registered  stock  says  : 

in  of  great  value 
in  douching  cows  which 
do  not  clean  readily  after 
calving.  Have  never 
Inown  it  to  fail  to  bring 
all  things  right  before 
the  fourth  day." 

B-K  is  sold  by  dairy 
and  farm  supply  houses, 
druggists,  general  stores, 
etc.,  everywhere.  Deal¬ 
ers  wanted  everywhere. 

Write  ua  for  more  evi¬ 
dence  from  uacra  and  for  our 
bulletin  >'oi  bit,  “ContaKluus 
Abortion,” 


Awarded 
Cold  Medal 
Pan.  -Pac.  Expo. 


GENERAL  LABORATOR3ES 

2730  So.  Dickinson  St.,  Madison,  Wi‘». 


PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

Delivered  at  6 
to  8  months  of 
age,  in  prime 
condi  tion. 
Hatched  Feb. 
to  May  15th. 
Dams  240-260 
— Sire  280.  A 
pen  imported 
directly  from 
Barron. 
Catalog 


BAYVILLE  FARMS 

Tiirlpuo  DUCKS,  GEESE  at  Special  Prices  during  fall 
I  ui  TkCJo  months.  W rite  your  wants.  Also  cavies  nnd 

hares.  H.  A.  Souder,  Box  29,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  KV'y  o?'K  h 

two  consecutive  years.  High-grade  utility  breeding 
stock,  also  eggs  for  hatching.  Send  for  circnljir. 
MAPLEOKOFT  FAKMS,  Box  R.  Pawling, N.V. 


200  Light  Brahma  Pulleh  For  Sale  RL^'onabie 

Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  165,  Riverdale,  N.  J, 


BIXS-Ho.  B.O.W.I..  Oookerele,  thoroughbred  English 
rtoclc!  large,  well  developed,  from  S!00toS4U-cgglioiis,l)rcd 
to  cock  lrom2&0-egg  stock.  11.50  each.  J.T.6RAy,Meti,  W.Vi. 


White  Leghorn  pullets — fanners’ 
prices.  KEYNOLDS  FAKM, 
K.  F.X>.,  A  u  n  a  u  dal  e,  M.  J. 


Ia^ie^OO  S.  G.  White  Leghorn  April  Pullets  300  Slay) 

lM>e.  30  Breeding  cockerels,  GEORGE  BRIGG,  Somers,  N.T. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  ni.any  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  tlic  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  post  oflico  in  connection 
with  tlic  Connecticult  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1st.  There  are  10 
pullets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uni¬ 
form  treatment.  Tlie  iiouses  'are  all  alike,  ami 
tlie  feed  is  tlie  same  for  all.  The  contest  coii- 
'tinues  for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover 
the  mimbor  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the 
current  week,  and  also  the  total  number  of 
eggs  laid  since  the  first  of  last  N'ovemher.  The 
contest  will  end  November  1st,  at  which  time 
those  birds  will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of 
pullets  entered  for  tlie  next  year. 

Kecord  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  week  ending  Septem¬ 
ber  25,  and  total  to  date: 

Barred  Hocks. 

Week  Total 


Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

Michigan  P,  Farm,  Mich . 

A.  II.  Hall,  Conn . 

Jnles  P.  Francais,  L.  I . 

Hampton  Institute,  Va . 

Fairflelds  Poultry  Farms,  N.  II . 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farms,  Ontario... 

Rodman  Schaff,  N.  II . 

Rock  Rose  Farm,  N.  Y . 

White  Rocks. 

ITolllston  mil  P.  Farm,  Mass . 

Rcnjamin  F.  Low,  N.  II . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Bulf  Bocks. 

Koshaw  Farms,  Conn . 

A.  A.  Hail,  Conn . 

Wliite  Wyandottes. 

A.  L,  Mnlloy,  Conn . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

A.  L.  V reeland,  N.  J . 

Grant  Ruler  &  Son,  I’a . 

Joseph  Moreau,  R.  I . 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  I . 

Rrayman  Farm,  N.  11 . 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario . 

Vine  Hill  Farm,  Mass . 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y.  . 

Everett  E.  Wheeler,  Mass . 

J.  E.  Watson,  Conn . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Harry  Kendall,  N.  Y . 

Jay  H.  Ernlsse,  N.  Y . 

Nybrook  Farm,  L.  I . 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

IT.  P.  Cloyes  &  H.  R.  Sullivan,  Conn. 

Hr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Mass . 

Rhode  Island  Beds. 

Frank  F.  Turner,  Mass . 

Frank  B  Turner,  Mass . 

Colonial  Farm,  N.  H . 

A.  R.  Bnindagc,  Conn . 

Ilillview  P.  Farm,  Vt.  (U.  C.) . 

Homer  P.  Heming,  Conn . 

Charles  O.  I’olhemus,  N.  Y . 

Poquot  Poultry  F'arm,  Conn . 

Springdale  i’oultry  Farm,  Conn. 

Laurel  Hill  Farm,  R.  1 . 

George  W.  Harris,  Conn . 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Conn . 

A.  W.  Rumcry,  N.  H . 

F.  M.  Pe.asley,  Conn . 

Allan's  Hardtobeat  Reds,  R.  I . 

Glenview  Foultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Fatherland  Farm,  Mass . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn . 

Royal  Farms,  Conn . 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn . 

I’iuecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Wliito  Orpingtons. 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  I . 

Harry  Paxton,  N.  Y . 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall.  Conn . 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

Jay  H.  Ernisse,  N.  Y . 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N,  Y . 

J.  O.  LeFevre,  N.  Y . 

Rolhvood  I’oultry  F'arm,  Conn . 

Wra.  L.  Gilbert  Home,  Coun . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . 

Kosbaw  Farms,  Conn . 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Conn . 

Chas.  Helgl,  Ohio  . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Will  Barron,  England  . 

J.  Collinson,  England  . 

Abel  Latham.  England  . 

Bushkill  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y . 

Eglantine  Farm,  Md . 

Frank  R.  Hancock,  Vt . 

hlargnreta  P,  F'arm,  Oliio  . . 

Merrytliought  Farm,  Coim.  • . 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

W.  B.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Hilltop  I’oultry  Yards,  Coim . 

N.  W.  Heudryx,  Coun . 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard,  Coim . 

George  Phillips,  Coun  . 

Hampton  Institute,  Va . 

Toth  Bros.,  Conn . 

White  Leghorn  Club,  Ill . 

Oak  Hill  Kstatc,  Pa . 

Geo.  A.  Stannard,  Kansas  . 

Jas.  F.  Harrington,  N.  J . 

H.  W.  Colllngwood,  N.  J . 

■UMndsweep  F'arm,  Conn . 

Windsweep  F’arm,  Conn . 

W.  J.  Cocking.  N.  J . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J . 

Hr.  E.  I‘.  Holmes,  Maine  . 

Hlllview  Farm,  hlo . 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn . 

Hillside  Farm,  Coun . 

Silver  Campines. 
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Eugene  Van  Why,  Conn .  03  issi 

Uncowa  Campine  Yards,  Conn .  27  1210 

Totals .  3139  152921 

HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


(Coutiuuod  from  page  1154) 

place.  I  am  sure  I  could  have  found  men 
on  the  ground  who  would  have  cham¬ 
pioned  each  breed  and  proved  their  case. 
This  being  so,  it  seems  evident  that  in 
like  manner  each  of  these  tractors  has 
special  merits  which  fit  it  for  some  par¬ 
ticular  woi’k.  I  can  imagine  a  man  going 
bankrupt  from  feeding  big  Shorthorn  cat¬ 
tle,  but  paying  the  mortgage  with  Jer¬ 
seys!  There  is  a  place  for  each  breed, 
and  a  little  study  will  show  that  each 
type  of  tractor  is  fitted  to  do  certain 
kinds  of  work  well.  When  you  come 
down  ‘to  the  root  of  it,  each  farmer  seem.s 
to  keep  the  hen  or  cow  or  hog  which  is 
most  like  himself  in  general  character  or 
adaptability,  and  I  think  it  will  finally 
turn  out  about  that  way  with  these  trac¬ 
tors.  At  any  rate,  they  have  “come”  to 
the  Atlantic  slope,  and  every  man  with  a 
fairly  level  farm  should  begin  to  study 
their  merits.  h.  w.  c. 


< 


Straight  Answers  to 
Jirnehr  Questions 

What  is  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator? 

A  positive  tonic  and  conditioner  for  poultry  of  all 
kinds  and  ages.  A  health-builder  and  health-pre- 
.  server.  Not  a  food. 

What  does  it  contain  ? 

Roots,  herbs,  spices,  mineral  substances,  etc.  Each 
ingredient  performs  a  certain  duty.  The  combina- 
.  tion  spells  “health  insurance.” 

What  does  it  do  ? 

Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  makes  and  keeps  poultry 
healthy,  vigorous  and  productive.  It  sharpens  the 
appetite,  improves  digestion  and  circulation,  hastens 
growth  and  increases  egg-production.  It  saves  feed 
by  preventing  waste  due  to  poor  digestion.  It  pre¬ 
vents  disease  by  keeping  the  birds  in  condition  to 
resist  the  common  ailments. 

Has  it  been  fully  tested  ? 

Y es!  In  general  use  for  nearly  fifty  years.  The  origi¬ 
nal  poultry  conditioner.  Imitated,  but  unequalled. 

Does  it  give  general  satisfaction  ? 

Positively!  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Test  it  at  our  risk.  Increased  egg-produc¬ 
tion  will  prove  that  “Pratts  makes  hens  lay.” 

How  is  it  best  used? 

Daily,  in  small  quantities.  For  adults,  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  daily  for  10  birds.  Younger  stock  in  proportion. 
Mix  with  dry  or  moist  mash. 

What  does  it  cost? 

Nothing,  because  it  pays  big  profits.  One  cent  a 
month  per  hen  is  the  investment  required. 

Where  can  I  get  it? 

From  60,000  Pratt  dealers.  There  is  one  near  you. 
Direct  from  the  manufacturer,  prepaid,  if  your 
dealer  can’t  supply  you. 

How  can  I  learn  more  about  it? 

Ask  the  Pratt  Food  Co.,  Philadelphia,  for 
valuable  FREE  BOOKS  on  poultry 
S  keeping.  Write  today! 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
Philadelphia  Chicago  Toronto 


^LEGHORN  BREEDERS^ 

“With  The  Lay  Bred  in  Them” 

We  offer  White  Leghorn  males  and  females  at 
moderate  prices.  Carefully  selected  birds  from 
our  strain  of  exceptionally  heavy  layers.  Many 
fully  pedigreed.  Healthy — vigorous — produc- 
ti  VO.  Every  bird  bred  and  reared  by  vs.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  assured.  Write  your  wants.  Circular  free. 

SPRECHER  BROS.,  Box  40,  Rehrerstewn, Pa. 


PARKS  WINTER  LAYING 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  RUCKS 

Won  First  Honors  and  Outlayed 
the  2600  birds  in  the  Five  Miss- 
ouri  Laying^  Contests  (Under 
Govt.  Su^rvision)  Including  the 
Famous  English  Laying  Strains. 
Also  made  the  remarkable  winter 
month  record  of  1 34  eggs  in  Jan. 
Cir.  Free.  Large  Catalog  a  dime. 
J.  W.  PARKS.  Box  V  ALTOONA.  PA. 


The  English  Pens 

in  the  Storrs  Laying  Contest  are  for  sale 

For  particulars  addresi 

POULTRY  DEPT.,  -  Stwrs,  C.nn. 


S.  C.  W^hite  Leghorns 

Speeially  bred  for  heavy  egg  production.  A  few 
hundred  fine  breeding  iieiis  and  cockerels  at  attract¬ 
ive  prices.  Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  prices 
today.  C.  M.  Longeuecker,Box  50.  Elizabethtown, Pa. 


Tom  Barron's  While  Leghorns 

No  other  strain.  All  birds  trap-nested.  Individu¬ 
ally  pedigreed  cockerels  for  sale.  Booklet.  WILLOW 
BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Allen  H.  Bulkley,  Prop.,  Odessa, N.V. 


500  Laying  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  tu”  I  and L m  S 

strain  as  heavy-laying  Storrs  Contest  pen.  200 
BARRED  ROCK  HENS.  High  grade  stock.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  Write  for  particulars.  A.  B.  HALL,  Wallingford,  Cl. 

Wante(I-200S.C.WliiteLeghoimPulIels 

300  Brown  Leghorn  Pullets  jS. ‘’NrSs"” 
Purebred  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

from  our  "3  Hens  in  1  "  strain  having  trap-nested 
ancestry  recording  180-250  eggs  in  pullet  year,  83— 

85-810.  MOHEGAN  FARM.  Box  V.  PEEKSKILL,  N.  Y. 


300  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

of  superior  merit  and  quality.  April  hatchad.  Price, 
Sl,75  each.  ED.  STRAW,  Brookside  Farm,  Columbus,  N.  J.  ! 


n  I  T  A  -f  «  'WHITE  S 

A  J.  W  t;  »  lbgIIOKN  I 
A  few  April  and  May  hratch;  fine,  sturdy  birds, 
rrices,  $1.50  to  $'^.  RANSOM  FARM.  Geneva.  Ohio 


Pullets&Cockereis 

BARRON  STRAIN 

March  and  April  hatched.  Superhquality.  Sired  by 
son  of  285-egg  heu.  Ultra  Poultry  Farm,  Apalacbin,  N.  Y. 


250  Barred  Rock  Pullets 

March  and  April  hatch.  75c. — $1  each. 

H.  A.  Spies  -  Preston,  Maryland 


Breeders  for  sale.  Eggs  and  chicks  in  season. 

A.  C.  JONES,  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITE  COCKERELS 

Excelsior  Strains.  Will  sell  a  few  for  breeders  at  $2.  and 
t3.  each,  if  ordered  at  once.  V.  Trass,  Mudisou,  Ohio 


White  Wyandottes! 


218  to  24.5-egg  trap-nested 
'  stock.  4  yearling  hens 
and  cockerel  for  $10.  4 
pullets  and  1  cock  for  $1 5.  A  few  S.  C.  'W.  I.a.<ghorn  cooks 
(from  2R4-egg  stock)  at  $2  each.  Cockerels  sired  by  a 
sun  of  the  314-egg  hen,  for  $S.  E.  CUUOE  JONES.  Criry.ille.  N.Y. 


Wanted-20A-No.lRhodelsIandPiilIets 

State  age  and  price. 

B.  P.  Wallace  -  Locust  Valley,  N.Y. 


Leghorns-Barron-Wyandottesers?Tr"ces?ed^^c^^ 

Pullets  and  cockerels  from  imported  stock,  records  200  to 
282.  Imported  hens  with  records  over  250,  very  reasonable. 
Tested  yearling  cocks.  The  Barron  Farm.  R.  3,  Ceiinallsville.  Pa. 


SOOir/WhiteLeghornHens 


SIDNKY  POrL'I'RY  FiR.n 
Sidney,  Ohie 


WyckoffStrainS.0.W.Leghorn8  Sll 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  M.  CASE.  GIilboa.N.Y. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,  Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes, 

F’ancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes.  Storks.  Swans, 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist,  Dept.  10,  Yardiey,  Pa 


Improved  Parcel 
Post  Egg  Boxes 

New  Flats  andi  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 

Leg  Bands - Oats  Sprouters 

Catalog  Free  on  Request 

H,  K.  BRUNNCR,  45  Hanisoo  Street,  New  York 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Will  you  tell  me  whether  the  Cole 
Conrad  Co.,  Dept.  B.  K.,  2214  Ogden 
Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  is  reliable?  I  do  not 
see  the  advertisement  in  R.  N.-Y.,  but 
saw  it  in  Park’s  Floral  Magazine.  I 
am  an  old  subscriber  of  your  paper. 

Connecticut.  u.  A. 

This  fake  scheme  of  offering  some  one 
product,  such  as  sugar,  at  a  very  low 
price  in  order  to  sell  a  large  bill  of  other 
cheap  goods  is  one  that  we  have  repeat¬ 
edly  warned  our  people  about.  No  one 
is  going  to  get  any  bargain  from  a  house 
that  resorts  to  tricks  and  .schemes  of  this 
kind.  “D.  A.”  will  do  much  better  to 
deal  with  good  reliable  houses  that  sell 
their  goods  on  an  honest  basis  without  any 
faking.  Just  so  long  as  country  people 
allow  publications  carrying  fake  advertis¬ 
ing  into  their  home  they  are  likely  to  get 
caught  oq  fake  advertising  concerns  of 
this  kind.. 

Enclosed  please  find  Mr.  A.  L.  Kush- 
ner’s  advertisement,  as  advertised  in 
the  Albany  papers.  About  the  middle  of 
.Inly  I  sent  Mr.  Kushner  $24.-50  for  two 
.30x3%  Non-Skid  Castings  and  instructed 
him  to  send  only  firsts  and  to  select  them 
for  me.  The  best  I  can  get  out  of  these 
castings  is  about  700  miles  each.  The 
rubber  is  as  rotten  as  can  be  and  they 
all  went  out  of  shape  and  the  rubber 
comes  loose  from  the  canvas.  I  wi’ote 
him  about  it  but  he  won’t  even  answer 
my  letters.  He  has  my  money  and  it 
looks  as  though  that  is  all  he  cares  about 
it.  I  wrote  him  that  I  wanted  a  fair 
adjustment  and  wanted  to  do  what  was 
right  and  honorable.  M.  F.  s. 

New  York. 

Mr.  Kushner  adverti.ses  to  save  40 
per  cent,  on  tires.  This  is  exactly  the 
form  of  advertising  adopted  by  all  the 
gpy  tire  venders.  The  claim  in  itself  brands 
the  advertiser  as  a  gyp  because  anyone 
who  is  familiar  with  the  automobile  tire 
trade  realizes  that  no  one  can  sell  tires  at 
40  per  cent,  discount  from  the  regular 
price  and  stay  in  business  for  any  length 
of  time.  Bargain  tires  usually  prove 
well-nigh  worthless  which  is  coufirnml  by 
the  experience  of  the  above  subscriber  in 
this  case.  The  old  adage  that  “the  best 
is  the  cheapest’’  is  emphatically  true  as 
applied  to  automobile  tire  purchasers. 


As  I  am  a  reader  of  your  paper  and 
know  you  are  reliable,  I  am  writing  to 
you  for  advice.  I  am  18  years  of  age  and 
would  like  to  do  some  kind  of  work  that 
can  be  done  at  home.  Enclosed  you  will 
find  two  advertisements  which  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  “The  Woman’s  Home  Weekly.” 
MTliat  is  your  advice  as  to  answering 
them?  I  do  not  want  to  answer  any  fake 
firms.  M.  F. 

Michigan. 

One  of  the  advertisements  enclosed 
offers  $20  weekly  stamping  patterns  at 
home.  This  is  a  scheme  to  sell  material 
instead  of  furnishing  employment  to 
country  people,  as  a  reading  of  the  adver¬ 
tisement  would  lead  anyone  to  expect. 
The  other  advertisement  offers  employ¬ 
ment  to  n)en  and  women  addressing  en¬ 
velopes  and  mailing  advertising  matter. 
We  have  explained  previously  that  these 
advertisements  scheme  to  get  country 
people  to  mail  fake  and  disgusting  matter 
to  their  friends  and  neighbors  with  the 
promise  that  they  will  be  paid  a  com¬ 
mission  for  any  business  resulting.  We 
not  only  advise  our  people  to  beware  of 
all  the.se  fake  schemes  but  also  to  refuse 
to  read  publications  carrying  such  adver- 
ments  into  their  homes.  Parents 
should  see  to  this  that  their  sons  and 
daughters  are  not  subjected  to  tempta¬ 
tions  by  reading  the  low  class  of  publica¬ 
tions  carrying  this  deceptive  class  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

You  see  by  the  enclosed  letter  that  I 
am  still  on  the  “honored”  (sucker)  list. 
See  what  a  bargain  I  am  offered,  and  I 
have  the  nerve  to  refuse  it.  Well,  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  get  burnt  by  the  same  fire 
twice  before  the  first  burn  is  healed  up. 
I’ll  turn  this  over  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  Wish¬ 
ing  you  success.  s.  E.  k. 

•  Ohio. 

The  letter  enclosed  purports  to  come 
from  the  president  of  the  AYilbur  Stock 
Food  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  The 
first  paragraph  of  the  letter  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Do  you  want  a  genuine  bargain?  I 
find  that  we  have  on  hand  at  a  station 
near  you  a  shipment  of  our  goods  con¬ 
sisting  of  five  pails  of  our  tonic.  They 
were  shipped  to  the  wrong  address  by 
mistake  and  the  railway  company  wants 
US  to  move  them  at  once.  If  you  will 


Loss  of  Feathers 


I  have  25  R.  I.  Red  hens  whose  feath¬ 
ers  on  backs  are  broken  off  or  pulled 
out.  Some  are  partly  bare  on  necks 
and  head.s.  An  old  poultry  doctor  said 
it  was  favus.  Their  combs  are  not 
pale,  at  least  not  decidedly  so,  nor  is 
there  any  apparent  skin  trouble.  The 
conditions  have  existed  over  a  year. 
Could  you  give  a  remedy?  e.  h.  a. 

Virginia. 

This  may  be  favus  or  the  work  of 
the  depluming  mite,  probably  the  latter. 
If  the  loss  of  feathers  is  dile  to  the 
mite,  that  may  be  killed  by  one  or  more 
applications  of  some  such  ointment  as 
that  made  by  mixing  sulphur  with  lard 
in  about  equal  proportions.  The  oint¬ 
ment  should  be  well  rubbed  in  over  the 
bare  spots  and  the  application  repeated 
after  a  time  if  necessary.  m.  b.  d. 


take  them  up  for  us  I  will  not  only  ap¬ 
preciate  it  a  great  deal,  but  I  will  make 
you  a  special  bargain  price  on  the  ship¬ 
ment. 

These  bargain  (?)  offers  on  the  pre¬ 
tense  that  a  .shipment  has  been  refused 
or  gone  to  incorrect  addre.ss  have  been  re-' 
sorted  to  of  late  by  a  number  of  houses 
which  are  not  very  zealous  of  their  repu¬ 
tation.  This  offer,  like  the  others  which 
have  been  referred  to  in  this  column,  is 
made  in  a  printed  form  letter ;  the  con¬ 
clusion  therefore  must  be  that  the  Wilbur 
Stock  Food  Company  must  have  a  great 
many  shipments  sent  to  wrong  addresses, 
or  the  firm  is  attempting  to  sell  its  pro¬ 
duct  by  false  pretenses. 

What  do  you  know  about  the  Clyde  De¬ 
velopment  Corporation  of  Ivongacre  Build 
ing,  corner  42nd  Street,  New  York?  They 
Avere  advertising  a  property  which  they 
called  “Poultry  City.”  situated  about 
eight  miles  from  Lakewood,  and  near 
New  Egypt,  New  Jersey,  You  are  the 
only  paper  exposing  the  fakers,  and 
there  are  plenty  of  them  right  at  home. 

New  .Jersey.  ii.  M. 

We  asked  a  friend  in  Lakewood  to  itt- 
vestigate  this  development  for  us,  and 
here  is  his  report : 

I  sent  a  man  out  there  to  look  over  the 
property,  and  he  reports  that  it  is  mostly 
covered  with  pine,  and  the  land  is  all 
white  sand.  It  is  about  14  miles  from 
Lakewood,  away  off  the  main  road,  and 
the  auto  got  “stuck”  trying  to  find  it. 
The  natives  out  around  “Poultry  (Tity” 
always  smile  when  the  name  is  mentioned, 
and  it  is  considered  a  fake  by  those  who 
know  it  best ;  that  is,  there  is  nothing  to 
it  yet,  and  the  location  is  very  much 
against  any  prospects  for  future  develop¬ 
ment. 

Let  me  acknowledge  with  thanks  your 
letter  of  September  17,  enclosing  check 
for  $21.36,  received  from  the  Adams  Ex¬ 
press  Company  in  payment  of  my  claim 
against  the  ciompany  representing  the 
difference  between  the  valuation  of  a  ship¬ 
ment  of  strawberries  and  the  amount  re¬ 
ceived  for  them,  due  to  damage.  Previous 
to  turning  the  claim  over  to  your  office 
Avith  the  request  that  it  receive  your 
attention  I  made  a  number  of  efforts  to 
effect  a  settlement  with  the  express  com¬ 
pany  and  could  get  ab.solutely  no  satis¬ 
faction  from  them.  Soon  after  you  took 
up  the  claim  I  Avas  advised  by  the  ex¬ 
press  company  that  it  Avas  receiving  at¬ 
tention,  and  now  you  have  sent  me  the 
check.  I  greatly  appreciate  your  interest, 
as  I  feel  sure  that  the  matter  Avould  have 
dragged,  endlessly,  except  for  the  fact  that 
you  have  taken  it  up.  This  demonstrates 
the  value  of  your  organization  to  the 
farmers  of  the  country,  and  surely  the 
settlement  of  this  claim  has  repaid  me 
for  my  .subscription  for  several  years,  en¬ 
tirely  aside  from  the  valuable  information 
I  obtain  from  it  constantly.  f.  b.  m. 

Delaware. 

This  is  a  gracious  acknowledgment  of 
a  service  Avhich  Ave  are  ahvays  glad  to 
perform  in  behalf  of  farmers.  In  cases 
Avhere  the  evidence  of  responsibility  of  the 
express  company  is  clear  AA’e  are  usually 
successful  in  securing  settlement  for  ship¬ 
pers  ;  on  lost  or  damaged  shipments  while 
considerable  time  is  ahvays  required.  In 
taking  up  claims  against  transportation 
companies  it  is  ahA’ays  essential  that  we 
have  the  shipping  receipt.  Claims  must 
in  all  cases  be  entered  within  four  months 
from  the  time  of  shipment. 

A  subscriber  signing  initials  H.  F.  T. 
and  failing  to  give  post  office  address, 
makes  inquiry  about  an  automobile  con¬ 
cern  in  Chicago.  We  are  unable,  because 
of  the  omission  of  full  name  and  post 
office  address,  to  answer  the  inquiry  by 
letter,  and  Ave  Avill  not  print  anonymous 
communications  in  this  column  and  give 
the  advice  requested.  All  letters  must  be 
signed  and  address  given.  The  name  of 
an  inquirer  is  never  printed  Avithout  his 
or  her  consent. 


ir 


Which  Road  Is  Yours? 


An  Earth  Road  which  requires  at  least 
a  218-pound  pull  to  each  ton 


A  Concrete  Road  which  requires  an  average 
pull  of  only  27,6  pounds  to  each  ton 


IT  takes  a  pull  of  218  pounds  on  your  team  to  get  a  1-ton  load  over  the 
road  on  the  left,  when  you  can  get  over  it  at  all.  In  wet  weather  you  can’t 
over  it  at  all;  even  in  dry  weather  it  is  rough  and  dusty.  On  the 
right,  where  the  road  has  been  paved  with  concrete,  it  takes  a  pull  of  only 
28  pounds.  It  never  takes  more  than  that  in  the  worst  kind  of  weather — 
winter  or  summer — because  it  is  hard,  clean  and  even. 

Which  Road  Do  You  Want? 


University  of  California.  They  are  summarized  as  follows; 


Over  a  level,  unsurfaced  concrete  road . 

Concrete  base,  /^inch  skin  top  asphaltic  and  screenings . 49 

Waterbound  naacadam,  level,  good  condition . 64 

Concrete  base,  1  J^-inch  Topeka  top,  level,  good  condition  . . .  .68 

Gravel  road,  good  condition,  level . 78 

Earth  road,  fine  dust,  level . 92 

Earth  road,  stiff  mud  on  top,  firm  underneath,  level . 218 

Loose  gravel,  not  packed  down,  new  road,  level. . . . . 263 


CONCRETE  ROADS 
Their  Advantages 

No  Mud — No  Dust 
No  Ruts — No  Holes 
No  Slipping 
No  Skidding 
Easv  Hauling 
Smooth  Riding 
Long  Life — Safety 
Always  Ready  for  Use 
Low  Maintenance 
Moderate  Cost 


Big  difference,  isn’t  it?  You  pull  on  a  concrete  road,  where  you  .pull 
against  an  unimproved,  rough  or  boggy  surface.  Where  one  wastes 
power,  the  other  saves.  Power  costs  money,  whether  you  feed  a 
team  or  buy  gasoline.  Your  saving  in  ixiwer  will  pay  your  share  of 
the  cost  of  a  concrete  road. 

Be  sure  you  know  what  a  concrete  road  is.  Concrete  is  made  of 
Portland  cement,  sand  and  pebbles  or  crushed  stone,  and  water.  It  is 
hard  and  durable.  Concrete  is  the  material  used  in  dams,  factories, 
bridges,  and  big  engine'ering  works  like  the  Panama  Canal  requir¬ 
ing  great  solidity  and  strength. 

While  you  are  thinking  this  matter  over,  write  us  for  Bulletin  136.  It 
will  help  you  decide  the  matter  in  a  way  that  will  cost  you  less — 
eA'erything  considered — than  the  old  type  of  road  is  costing  you  now. 


Portland  cement  association 


ATLANTA 

CHICAGO 


DALLAS 

DENVER 

INDIANAPOLIS 


Offices  at 

KANSAS  CITY  PITTSBURGH  SEATTLE 

MILWAUKEE  'SALT  LAKE  CITY  WASHINGTON, 


NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


D.  C. 


CONCRETE  FOR  PERMANENCE 


national  giant 
$noke  house 


Don’t  sell  all  your  hogs  and 
pay  big  butcher  bills.  Save 
enough  for  your  own  use  and 
smoko  hams.bacon, sausages, 
m  the  National  Giant  Smoke 
House.  This  wonderful  smoko 
house  ia  portoble.  Can  be  oper* 
ated  in  end  out-doors.  Runs  on 
sawdust,  cobs  and  little  bark  for 
Bcasonin&r.  The 


tfi  a  jrreat  success.  After  smoking:  meats 
use  for  store  house.  Made  in  three  sizes  of 
hcavj?  eralvanized  sheet  steel.  Fireproof. 
Guaranteed,  Send  for 
eppgr  RfinK  which  gives  prlze-wlnningr 
rnce  DUUIa  recipes  for  Curing  Hams, 
Bacon. Sausages ,at  home.  Also  get  our  low 
prices.  Write  today  sure. 

PORTABLE  ELEVATOR  MFG.  COMPANY 
258  MoClufi  St.  Bloomington,  111. 


Only  S2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay! 

Buys  the  New  Butter- 

fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Lightrunnin^ 
easy  cleaning,  close  skim¬ 
ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 
..a  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 

f)er  hour.  Made  also  in  five 
arser  sizes  up  toNo.8  shown  bere^ 

30  Days’ Free  Trial  Earns  fts  own  cosi 

I  j  ■* ,  —  I  and  more  by  what 

It  saves  in  cream.  Postal  brings  Free  cat* 
alog,  folder  and  ‘*direct-from-factory”  offer« 

Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money, 

ALBAUGH -DOVER  CO. 

2171  IWarahall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


SELF-OILING  windmill 

With  INCLOSED  MOTOR 
Keeping  OUT.  DUST  a^  .RAIN  —  Keeping  IN  OIL 
SPLASH  OILING 

SYSTEM  Constantly  Flooding 

f  Oil.MakeskPumpIn 

TheUghtestBreeze 

REPLENISHED  And  Prevents  Wear; 

ONLYONCEAYEAR 

DOUBLE  GEARS  “•  Each  Carrying  Half  the  Load 
Every  feature  desirable  in  a  windmill  in  the 
AUTO-OILED  AERMOTOR 
White  AERMOTOR  CO,  2500  l2Tit  STu CHiCAao 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse  or  Cow  hide.  Calf  or  other  skins 
with  hair  or  fur  on,  and  make  them 
into  coats  ( for  men  and  women) ,  robes, 
rugs  or  gloves  when  so  ordered.  Your 
fur  good,  will  cost  you  les.  than,  to  buy 
them  and  be  worth  more. 

Our  Illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of 
Information.  It  tells  how  to  take  off 
and  care  fpr  hides  ;  how  and  when  we 
pay. the  freight  both  ways;  about  our 
sale  dyeing  process  on  cow  and  horse 
hide,  calf  and  other  skins ;  about  the 
fur  goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell, 
taxidermy,  etc. 

Then  we  have  recently  got  out  an¬ 
other  we  call  our  Fashion  book,  wholly 
devoted  to  fashion  plates  of  muffs, 
neckwear  and  other  fine  fur  garments. 

With  prices  ;  also  fur  garments  remod¬ 
eled  and  repaired. 

You  can  have  either  book  by  sendingf^®^ 
pour  correct  address  naming  which,  or 
both  books  it  you  need  both.  Address 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company. 
571  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


—if  you  store  it  in  a  MAR¬ 
SHALL  IRON  CRIB.  Made  of 
perforated  galvanized  iron.  Cost  no  more 
L  than  ordinary  wood  cribs.  Send  for  Free  catalog  today. 


cure  corn  better  than  wood- 
keep  it  drier— free  from  mold— 
don’t  lose  germination.  Saves 
every  kernel. 

Fire  and  Weather  Proof 

won’t  bum,  rust,  rot  or  decay. 
Easy  to  erect.  Surprisingly  low 
in  cost.  Last  a  lifetime.  Many 
sizes  and  styles.  Catalog  FREEL 

IRON  CRIB  &  BIN  CO. 
Box  122  WoQSt.r,  Ohl. 


Send  for  our  12- Page  Reward  List 

showing  upwards  of  300  articles 
given  for  securing  subscriptions  to 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Addrtsa,  Department  “A/” 

333  W.  30th  Street,  Nezv  York  City 


A11]M(^  Grain 
Goes  toMujcet 


lobiu.  •/> 


SUCRENE  FEEDS 

Bring  Better  Results  at  Less  Cost 

Help  win  the  war!  Your  grain  made  into  bread  goes  much 
farther  to  feed  Uncle  Sam’s  army  than  when  made  mto  meat  or 
dairy  products — and  it  brings  you  better  profits. 

Sucrene  Feeds  take  the  place  of  nearly  all  grain  feeds.  TTiey 
are  composed  of  materials  known  to  possess  high  feeding  value 
in  prote’n,  fat,  carbohydrates,  minerals,  etc.  Tested,  proven  and 
positively  guaranteed  in  quality,  and  cost  you  less  than  any  good 
ration  you  can  mix  yourself. 

Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  the  Leader 

Stop  making  milk  at  a  loss.  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  produces  more 
milk  at  less  cost  than  other  feeds.  Hire’s  the  proof: 

Thos.  Y.  Hackett,  one  of  the  biggest  dairymen  in  Salem  County. 

N.  J.,  writes:  “1  can  honestly  say  that  Sucrene  has  made  me  more 
money  than  any  feed  1  ever  bought.  It  produces  larger  quaiUities  of 
milk  at  low  cost,  to  say  nothing  of  keeping  the  stock  in  best  of  health. 

Cows  enjoy  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  because  of  the  molasses  and 
well-balanced  variety  of  clean, wholesome  grain  products  it  contains. 


'V' 


flOaiA.ILb. 


Why  use  corn  worth  $50  per  fo»i_  or  mor^ 
when  you  can  buy  a  standard,  ready-mixed_  feed 
for  less  money  and  get  better  results  because  it  is  a 
scientifically  balanced  feed  of  guaranteed  uniform 
quality> 

Try  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed.  Order  a  ton  from  your 
dealer.  If  he  does  not  handle  it,  write  us  his  name 
and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

Fill  out  and  mail  us  the  coupon  today.  Check 
the  feeds  in  which  you  are  interested. 

American  Milling  Co. 

Dept.  5  Peoria^  Illinois 

(/6  Years  America’s  Leading  Mixed  Feed  Specialists) 


r 


Please  send  me  illustrated  I  iterature  on  | 
feeds  checked  below;  (5  ) 

□  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed 
D  Sucrene  Calf  Meal 
O  Sucrene  Hog  Meal 

□  Sucrene  Poultry  Mash 

□  Amco  Fat  Maker  for  steers 

□  Amco  Dairy  Feed 

Mtf  dealer’s  name . 

P.  O . . . . . . . SCaie . 

My  name . . . . . 

P,  O. . . . Stale . . 
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RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  prices 
noted  here,  but  represent  produce  of  good  qual¬ 
ity  and  the  buying  opportunities  of  at  least  half 
of  New  York’s  population: 

Butter — Prints  .  S  .50  @$  .52 


Tub  . 

.49 

Eggs — Best  . 

C3 

.65 

Gathered  good  to  choice.. 

. 55 

(a). 

.60 

Medium  grades  . 

. 45 

.52 

Potatoes,  lb . 

. 03%  <3! 

.04 

Cabbage,  head  . 

. 08 

.10 

Lettuce,  head  . 

. 05 

(0! 

.10 

Fowls,  lb . 

. 30 

(3 

.32 

Chickens,  lb  . 

. 38 

.42 

Peaches,  16-qt.  basket . 

.  1.25 

@  l.oO 

RECEIPTS  AT  NEW  YORK  DURING  WEEK 
ENDING  SEPTEMBER  26. 


Butter,  lbs . 3,280,980 

Eggs,  doz . 2,421.240 

Dressed  Poultry,  pgs .  14,276 


Cotton,  bales  . 

.  37,404 

.  44,805 

.  899 

.  46,942 

.  36.344 

.  86,088 

.  8,400 

.  3,661 

Oats,  bu . • . 

Rye,  bu . 

Wheat,  bu . 

.  940,000 

.  136,300 

.  350,000 

.  15,175 

Spts.  Turp.,  bbls . 

I'lIILADELPHIA  WHOLESALE  MARKETS 
BUTTER. 

Market  firm,  except  on  unattractive  qualities, 
tlie  proportion  of  which  is  rather  large.  Best 
creamery,  46  to  47;  common  to  good,  42  to  44; 
prints,  i53  to  54. 

EGGS. 

Choice  new-laid  very  scarce;  lower  grades 
dull.  Best  nearby,  50  to  51;  gathered,  good  to 
choice,  42  to  44. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Business  dull.  Fowls,  23  to  27;  chickens,  23 
to  26;  ducks,  20  to  22;  guineas,  pair,  45  to  50; 
pigeons,  pair,  20  to  25. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Fowls  and  facny  chickens  scarce.  Fowls,  29 
to  32;  roosters,  20  to  22;  chickens,  28  to  36; 
turkeys,  20  to  25;  ducks,  25  to  26;  squabs,  doz., 
$2.50  to  $5.25. 

FRUITS. 

Apples,  choice  varieties,  bbl.,  $4  to  $6;  %- 
bkt.,  50c  to  $1.25;  pears,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2.50; 
peaches,  %-bu.  bkt.,  40c  to  $1;  crate,  $1.25  to 
$2. .50;  grapes,  15-lb.  bkt.,  50  to  70. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes  and  onions  selling  slowly.  Potatoes, 
bbl.,  $2..50  to  $3.50;  %-bkt.,  70  to  85;  sweets, 
bbl.,  $2.50  to  $3.50;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $1  to  $2; 
onions,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  celery,  doz.,  25  to  75. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers,  $11.75  to  $14.75;  bulls,  $6.75  to  .$9; 
cows,  $5.25  to  $8;  calves,  $11.50  to  $16.50; 
sheep,  .$8.50  to  $12;  lambs,  $14  to  $17.50;  hogs, 
$20  to  $20.75. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Timothy,  No.  1,  $21.50;  No.  2,  $20  to  $20..50; 
No.  3,  $17  to  $18;  straw,  rye,  $13  to  $14; 
wheat  and  oats,  $10.50  to  $11.50. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  $2.26;  corn,  No.  2  yellow, 
$2.22  to  $2.25;  oats,  65  to  66. 


Most  of  the  crops  were  looking  good 
until  the  hard  frost  of  September  11. 
Buckwheat  is  scarcely  worth  cutting,  ex¬ 
cept  a  small  percentage  of  early  sown. 
Most  of  the  corn  was  immature,  and  all 
was  frosted.  Potatoes,  our  largest  money 
crop,  are  no  better,  if  as  good  as  last 
year,  with  the  rot  added  to  it.  Dealers 
are  trying  to  get  carloads  at  $1  per  bush¬ 
el.  Oats  looked  good  in  field,  but  light 
on  ground,  and  a  good  many  fields  yield¬ 
ing  lightly.  Dairy  cows  are  bringing 
good  price,  although  some  are  selling  their 
dairies,  as  feed  is  so  high.  Some  good 
wheat  raised  around  here.  Hay  was  a 
bumper  crop,  with  barns  filled  and  some 
stacks.  Beef,  meat  and  hide,  at  12  to 


12%  cents  a  pound.  Teals  are  bog- 
dres.sed  and  shipped  to  New  York  mostly. 
Pork  is  high  in  price  and  no  large  amount 
around.  But  few  sheep  ^'ept  here.  Large 
quantities  of  poultry  are  being  shipped 
to  the  city  markets,  as  feed  is  so  high  and 
local  egg  prices  are  not  high  enough  in 
proportion.  E.  G. 

Otsego  County,  N.  Y. 


Visitor:  “How  does  the  land  lie  out 
this  way?”  Native :  “It  ain’t  the  land 
that  lies;  it’s  the  land  agents.” — Credit 
I.ost. 


WANTED! 

Farm  Superintendent 

1  am  looking  for  a  good  man,  whose 
record  will  bear  the  fullest  investi¬ 
gation,  to  take  charge  of  my  farm 
of  130  acres  in  New  England.  He 
must  be  married  and  his  wife  mutt 
be  a  good  butter-maker.  Will  pay 
good  wages  to  the  right  man  and 
furnish  house  (furnace  heated) 
with  bath  and  hot  and  cold  water. 

Apply  FRANK  PRESBREY 
456  Fourtli  Avenue  New  York  City 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exehansre.  make  it  known  here. 
This  Rate  will  be  5  Gents  a  word,  payable  In  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  fireneral  manufacturers’  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Egrt^s  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headiners  on  other  pages. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 


Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  mornine 
to  appear  in  the  following  week*s  issue. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 

WANTED — Capable,  energetie  man  of  sterling 
character,  to  operate  60-acre  place  near  Boon- 
ton,  N.  J.,  on  shares;  dairy  and  orchard  exi)eri- 
ence  required;  give  references.  NO.  2527,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HELP  WANTED — A  young  man  over  18  to  do 
general  work  in  garden  and  about  house  and 
as  soon  as  possible  run  a  Ford  ear  for  errands. 
Good  wages  for  the  trustworthy  man.  ELM 
VALLEY  FARM,  Bedford,  N.  Y.  Tel.  116. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  to  test  and  stand¬ 
ardize  cream  for  shipping;  also  for  sterilizing 
cans,  milking  machine,  separator,  etc.  Apply 
LYON  FARM,  Lyons  Falls,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN — Wanted  at  once  a  practical 
married  man,  capable  of  taking  full  charge  of 
plant.  Wages,  $75.00  per  month  and  excellent 
bungalow,  fuel  and  light  furnished.  Give  full 
particulars.  WM.  BAIRD  &  SON,  Cambridge 
Springs,  Pa. 


HOFSEKEEPER  for  widower  on  farm;  two 
small  girls.  Address  C.  C.  IJAMES,  Wake¬ 
field,  Kansas. 


WANTED — Help  for  general  hons.ework;  mod¬ 
ern  improvements;  family  small;  good  home, 
good  wages;  gentleman’s  place;  no  children. 
HILL  ACRES  FARM,  High  Bridge,  N.  J. 


FARMER  to  take  charge  of  80-acre  farm  near 
Philadelphia;  modern  Improvements;  no  chil¬ 
dren;  state  age,  experience,  salary  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Address  J.  H.  McNEAL,  Liberty  Build¬ 
ing,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  work  in  cow  barn  on 
modern  dairy  farm;  must  be  good  dry  band 
milker  and  do  other  chores;  wages,  .$40  per 
month  and  board;  permanent  position.  Address 
.T.  S.  HATHORN,  Rose  Hill  Farm,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


ENERGETIC  farmer,  for  500  acres,  interested  in 
apple  industry,  Red  Hook.  Wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Address  OHANLER,  147  East  19th 
Street,  New  York. 


wanted — At  once,  to  fill  positions  vacated  by 
draft,  two  unmarried  men  on  a  commercial 
Leghorn  farm  in  Pennsylvania;  1,800  layers; 
one  must  be  a  practical  poultryman  who  under¬ 
stands  Hall  incubator,  raising  chicks,  candling 
eggs,  etc.;  the  other  man  a  helper;  the  two  men 
will  room  together  and  be  furnished  board; 
state  wages  expected,  experience  and  references; 
a  permanent  position  for  tlie  right  men,  who 
may  expect  advancement  if  worthy.  NO.  2538, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  boy,  16  or  17,  on  small 
farm;  good  home;  state  wages  and  references. 
WM.  H.  PANCHER,  Oliverea,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


OPEN  for  engagement  from  Nov.  1st  to  April 
1st  in  Florida;  twenty  years  experience  in 
marketing  fruit  and  produce;  competent  to 
manage  large  acreage,  L,  A.  Page,  Palmyra, 

N.  J. 


WANTED — By  December  first,  position  as  man¬ 
ager  of  large  estate;  two  positions  for  the 
past  twenty  years;  best  of  references  as  to 
ability  and  character.  Address  NO.  2492,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.\NTED — Position  as  farm  manager;  life  ex¬ 
perience;  American;  best  of  references;  mar¬ 
ried.  J.  O.  GIBBS,  JR.,  care  of  general  deliv¬ 
ery,  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


FARM  or  estate  manager  at  liberty  October  Ist; 

Danish,  age  38;  thoroughly  understands  care  and 
operation  of  modern  machinery;  life  experience 
in  rotation  of  all  kinds  of  crop®,  raising  of  pure¬ 
bred  domestic  stock;  practical  knowledge  of 
vegetables  and  flowers;  not  afraid  of  work;  will 
board  help;  no  children;  graduated  from  the 
Royal  Danish  Farm  College  (3  years);  best  of 
references.  NO.  2524,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  AVANTED— On  or  after  Nov.  1st, 
by  successful  farm  .foreman;  married:  small 
family;  best  of  references.  Address  NO.  2486, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  at  present  employed,  seek  position 
together,  preferably  on  fruit  farm;  man 
(American)  capable  of  managing  orchard  work 
or  in  any  responsible  position  with  fruit;  has 
had  also  general  farm  experience  and  college 
work;  wife  good  cook  and  seamstress;  under¬ 
stands  American-French  kitchen;  references. 
NO.  2526,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  single  man,  middle  age,  com¬ 
petent  to  perform,  oversee  or  manage  any 
work  belonging  to  fruit  and  general  farming, 
dbslres  a  position  after  December  1.  II. 
.SONNICHSEN,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN  desires  position;  experienced  cer¬ 
tified  milk  production,  A.  R.  feeding,  calf 
raising;  married;  A1  references.  NO.  2536,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

W.INTED — Position  as  caretaker  of  country  es¬ 
tate  by  young  woman  of  practical  experience 
in  the  care  of  stock  where  own  three  head 
could  be  accommodated;  Massachusetts,  Con¬ 
necticut  or  Eastern  New  York  preferred.  NO. 
2534,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  YOUNG  MAN  desires  position  on  poultry  farm 
where  there  is  an  opportunity  to  learn.  Ref¬ 
erence  given.  NO.  2531,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SITUATION  WANTED — Head  gardener  or  estate 
manager;  life  experience  in  gardening  and 
farming;  14  years  in  last  place.  JOS.  WIDLY, 
care  of  Al.  Riedel,  155  E.  75th  St.  New  York. 

FARM  OR  ESTATE  MANAGER— Married, 

college  training,  ten  years  experience  in  prac¬ 
tical  farming,  especially  dairying.  Will  be  open 
for  position  Oct.  15th.  Can  furnish  first-class 
references.  Temperate  and  good  manager  of 
help.  NO.  2530,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SUPERINTENDENT— Open  Oct.  31.  Thoroughly 
experienced  in  all  branches  farming,  stock 
raising,  poultry  raising  and  care  of  same.  None 
but  those  near  school  and  church  considered. 
References  exchanged.  BOX  303,  Westbury, 
N.  Y. 

POU’LTRY  MANAGER,  married,  thoroughly 
competent,  desires  situation;  13  years’  experi¬ 
ence  on  large  plants;  finest  references.  NO. 
2533,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN  desires  position  as  manager  on 
private  or  commercial  plant;  6  years'  prac¬ 
tical  experience;  college  training;  best  of  refer¬ 
ences  as  to  character  and  ability.  NO.  2515, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN,  now  on  poultry  farm,  desires  po¬ 
sition  on  a  commercial  poultry  farm;  refer¬ 
ences;  strictly  temperate,  non-smoker  and  esi)e- 
cially  good  at  raising  young  chickens,  care  of 
fowls,  etc. :  state  wages  paid,  etc.  Address 
NO.  2520,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc- 

200-ACRE  dairy  and  grain  farm  for  sale,  to  set¬ 
tle  an  estate  near  New  Egypt,  within  five 
miles  of  Camp  Dix,  Wrightstown,  N.  J.  NO. 
2506,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  WANTED  for  about  $3,500;  equity  in  2- 
family  house  in  Arlington,  N.  J. ;  will  add 
small  amount  cash.  HARRY  VAIL,  New  Mil¬ 
ford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  RENT — Fruit  farm,  7  acres  fully  set  and 
under  prime  cultivation;  fine  chance  for  one 
or  two  young  men.  NO.  2.537,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — .54-acre  farm;  stock  and  crops  in¬ 
cluded;  bargain;  must  sell.  N.  ROSENBERG, 
East  Nassau,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — To  buy  farm  near  R.  R.  station  and 
school;  creamery;  moderate  price;  Orange  Co. 
preferred.  P.  0.  BOX  13,  Lincoludale,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — To  rent  on  shares,  a  good  modern 
farm.  NO.  2525,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — One  of  the  best  96-acre  farms  in 
New  Jersey;  on  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  NO, 
2535,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — On  shares,  farm;  high  state  of  cul¬ 
tivation;  up-to-date  buildings,  fine  stock,  tools, 
etc.,  by  high-grade  man.  NO.  2528,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


THE  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  lias  investigated 
my  references  and  found  them  all  right.  I 
want  to  buy  through  same  modem  equipped 
farm  with  at  least  40  milk  cows,  more  than 
200  acres.  NO.  2504,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  RENT — Farm  with  stock  and 
tools,  with  privilege  of  purchase;  near  good 
market.  New  York  or  Penna.  preferred.  E.  P. 
BANNING,  Pavilion,  R.  36,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Boarding  house  and  farm,  136  acres, 
Freehold,  Greene  Co.,  New  York,  18<X)  feet 
altitude;  best  view  entire  Catskill  Mountain 
range.  Fine  swimming  pool;  accommodation  for 
75  guests;  large  barn;  garage;  ice  house;  other 
out-buildings.  For  particulars,  address  FRED’K 
B.  MONTFORT,  Mineola,  New  York. 


SON  DRAFTED— Must  sell  180  acre  farm,  100 
acres  apple  orchard.  See  apples  on  the  trees. 
Make  offer.  MRS.  E.  F.  STRAIGHT,  Holland, 
Mich. 


50-ACRE  FARM  in  New  York  State,  90  miles 
from  New  York  City.  Equipped  especially 
for  poultry  and  with  a  well-established  trade  in 
that  line,  but  adapted  for  dairying  also.  All 
buildings  in  best  of  repair.  House,  all  im¬ 
provements.  $8, .500  with  stock,  equipment  and 
good  will;  $6,000  farm  only.  NO.  2532,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED — ^Locust  logs  and  lumber.  C.  C.  GAL¬ 
BRAITH  &  SON,  47-49  West  street,  N.  Y.  0. 


"WANTED — Second-hand  Cypher  Company  incu¬ 
bators.  SANDY  KNOLL  HATCHERY,  Mc- 
Alisterville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — New  Deering  6-roll  Husker  and 
Shredder;  has  husked  less  than  50<)  bu.  44 
CHURCH  ST.,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.\LE — All  kinds  of  live  stock  and  farm 
machinery.  The  Consolidated  Farms,  at 
Somerville,  N.  J.,  having  decided  to  reduce  op¬ 
erations,  will  dispose  of  a  portion  of  its  equip¬ 
ment  and  rent  20  excellent  farms.  Communi¬ 
cate  with  0.  DBYSDALE  BLACK,  Agriculturist, 
233  Broadway,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — Appleton  4-ron  husker;  cutter  bead; 

good  condition;  .$225.  W.  J.  HAINES,  Elk- 
ton,  Md. 


SASH  WANTED  (second-hand  hotbed);  state 
price  and  condition.  R.  B.  CHIPMAN,  Clif¬ 
ton  Heights,  Del.  Co.,  Pa. 


WANTED  60  busliels  of  wheat  and  60  bushels 
of  oats.  F.  FREYER,  East  Northport,  L.  I. 


WANTED — Car  load  of  Mangel  Beets  or  Golden 
Tankards.  Also  car  load  of  chicken  cabbage. 
LAURELTON  FARMS,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


NEW  one-horse  disk,  grain  and  fertilizer  drill, 
Chatham  fanning  mill  and  cider  mill;  cheap 
if  sold  now.  BOX  158,  Williamsport,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Muskmelons,  grapes,  pears,  peaches 
and  apples  from  producer  to  consumer.  R.  W. 
READ,  Poland,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 500  bushels  beets  or  carrots;  quote 
price  f.  o.  b.  Lake  Placid.  SMYRNA  WOOD, 
Lake  Placid,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — 4,800-egg  Candee  Incubator,  com¬ 
plete;  $300.00  net  casli;  1,200  Newtown  Giant, 
new,  $175.00  net  cash.  HORTON’S  PT.  POUL¬ 
TRY  FAR.M,  Southold,  L.  I. 


MAIL  COUPON  NOW 
For  FREE  Catalogs! 

If  you  do  not  want  to  use  this  coupon  a  Postal  Card  re¬ 
quest  will  bring  you  any  of  these  books. 

HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO. 

Dept.  GB-37  Chicago.  Illinois 

Mark  an  X  in  the  square  below  to  show  which  books 
you  want.  They  are  FREE  and  sent  postpaid. 
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Roofing  Siding  and  Ceilings 
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□  Sharpies  Cream  Separator  I — l  “Presto-Up”  Portable 
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□  Englnes-Machinerylmple-  | — |  Plumbing  and  Heating 
ments  BlacksmithSupplies  I — I  Book 
Wire  and  Fencing  I — I  Paints — Varnishes 

Catalog 


□  Wire  and  Fencing 
Catalog 

□  Pipt!  Fittings  and 
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I  Well  Outfits 


□  and  Supplies 

□  Furniture — Rugs  and 
House  Furnishings 


tfanie^. 
Town _ 


State  . . — 

R.  F.  D-  Box  No.  or  Street 


Pipe-Fittings 


Good  iron  pipe  in  random 

lengths,  complete  with  coup¬ 
lings.  All  sizes.  Order 
No.  GBSa-lH  in.  per 
foot  ....  Uc 
Order  No,  GB822.  4*^ 
1  io.  per  foot  •  •  "V 

PUMP  SNAP! 

$3.75 

^  Anti  -Freeze 

Force  Pump,  4  ft.  set 
length.  3  in.  x  10  in. 
iron  cylinder;  strong 
and  well  made.  Order 
No.  GB823.  _ 


Hog  Troughs 


5  Ft. 

Lons 

Strong,  durable  troughs 

for  hogs  and  cattle,  heavy 
galvanized  material, 
painted  black.  Steel  cross 
bars  and  legs  securely 
riveted;  round  bottom,  easily 
cleaned.  Troughs, 6  ft.  long, 
12  in.  wide;  capacity  10  gall¬ 
ons  each.  Order  No.  QA 
GB-824. 6  troughs  for^O.aU 


Table  Bargain 


Solid  hardwood  golden 

finished  dining  table  with 
42  in.  top.  But  one  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  similar  bargains  in  our 
big  furniture  stock.  Order  No. 
GB-825.  Or  mtiil  coupon  for 
Free  ^miture  Book. 


Enameled  Tub 


5  Ft.  $4  0  50 
Long  - 

Best  white  enamel  .:d  cast 

iron  one-piece  heavy  roll 
rim  bath  tub  5  feet  long. 
Unusual  saving  in  this  offer. 
Order  No.  GB-826.  Or  mail 
coupon  for  Free  Plumbing 
Book  to-day. 


Re-inf  orcing  Wire 

SIZES  III imh  iij-fci*  j-g. 
SAND  a  -  ~ 

Crimped'  wire  for  concrete 

reinforcing,  cut  to  any  length. 
Sizes  8  and  9  mixed.  Order  wm 

No.  GB.827.  1001b.  CO  TC  ^ 

bundles . ^0.13  ’ 

Iron  Fence  Posts  ' 

Pointed  drive  painted 
tubular  iron  fence  posts  2  in. 
diameter.  For  48  in. 
clamps.  Order  No.  G1 
each  35c.  Other  sizes 
and  84  in.  lengthawil.. 
clampa  proportionately 
lal  pricas  in  carload  ‘ 


FREE!  These  Price  Wrecking  Books'’  FREE! 

If  You  Do  Not  Want  To  Use  the  Coupon,  A  Postal  Card  Request  Will  Bring  You  Any  Of  These  Books 
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HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO  ■y  ChIcAGOjLuNOIS 


ORDER  THESE  WORLD’S  STANDARD  IMPLEMENTS  NOW! 

Use  Them  On  Out  30^Day  FREE  Trial  Plan!! 


Watts  No.  5  Corn  Sheiier 


Shells  1 50  bushels  per  hour 

with  a  6  H.  P.  engine.  Complete 
with  wagon  box  elevator,  feeder, 
cob  stacker  and  busking  wing. 

MonnUd  on  all  Bte.l  trucks.  SSI  A  i!"  "-ws-o-;.- 
Order  No,  6B-81S.  Price  HU  No.  GB-814. 


Rumely  Feed  Mills 

Can’t  be  beat  for  sturdi- 

ness,  economy  and  simplicity, 
12  in.  mills  use  12  H.  P.  engine. 
No.  GB-816.  Price  .  .  .  $18^.^ 
10  io.jiiil|s  use  8  H.  P.  engine^  C 


Rumely-Olds  Engines 

Greatest  engine  vsJues 

ever  offered.  Sizes  from 
6  H.  P.  to  20  H.  P.  Order  $A A 
No.  GB-816  for  6  H.P.  at  3U 
Kerosene  Burners  extra  $25. 


Advance  Ensilage  Cutter 

A  powerful  machine  of  enor¬ 
mous  capacity.  15  to  20  tons 
per  hour.  Cuts  any  kind  of  sil¬ 
age  as  fast  cm  you  can  feed  $1 0  A 
it.  Order  No.  GB-817,  Price 


Robinson  Hay  Balers 

Best  made.  Big  capacity. 
Run  from  either  large  tractor  or 
small  gas  engine.  Order  No.  SOAfl 
GB-818  hand  feed  size  14x18  AUU 
Standcu-d  sizes  for  custom 
work  proportionately  low. 


Electric  Light  Plant 

Greatest  bargain  ever  of- 

fered.  Firat-clasa.  suaranteej. 
Kradu  completa  Rumely-Falk  oatnt. 
Perfect  engine .  uenerator  and 
■witebboard  all  complete  with  Will¬ 
ard  rubber  jar  etoraire  battenes. 
OrderNo.GB-819.76  £10750 
liffbt,  80  volt  plant  •  ^  1 9 1 


Adams  Com  Husker 

A  "one  man’’  ma* 

chine;  husks  for  one  cent 
per  bnsbel, .  capacity  20 
busbela  per  hour.  Elevates 
to  higrhent  mow.  Furnished 


with  16  ft.  of  blower  £flC 
pipe.  No.  GB-820.  • 


Last  Call  for  This  Great  Cream  Separator  Sale!! 

Genuine  CUyi  0Df  IT 42  Cream 

Tubular  “A"  arMaWm  Separators 

Tremendous  Price  Reductions! 

The  "world’s  best”  Cream  Separator — Sharpies  famous 

original  Tubular  “A”  is  now  within  your  reach  at  a 

£rice  so  low  and  conditions  so  liberal,  you  possibly  cannot  refuse. 

lon’t  put  off  buying'  your  Separator  another  day.  The  time  to  act  is 
here,  for  our  limited  stock  is  going  fast. 

BUY  ON  YOUR  OWN  TERMSII 

Mail  the  coupon  below  for  Sharpies  Tubular  “A” 
Cream  Separator  colored  illustrated  catalog,  easy  terms, 

30-days’  free  trial  plan,  the  double  guarantee  and  our  big  reduced  price 
offers.  Learn  why  P.  M.  Sharpies  picked  us  for  this  great  public  service. 

Sale  Prices  Save  You  Nearly  Half! 

Better  still,  order  direct  from  this  advertisement.  Shipmente  direct 

to  you  from  eight  centrally  located  distributing  warehouses  in  every 
section  of  the  country.  East — West — North— South.  Prices  are  on  board 
cars  at  various  warehouses.  This  means  big  freight  savings  and  quick 
deliveries.  Liberal  Allowance  for  Your  Old  Separator. 


Order  No. 

Sharpies  Size 

Lbs.  per  hour 

Regular  Price 

Our  Price 

GB— 20 

No.  2 

300  lbs. 

$  55.00 

★$32.75 

GB— 30 

No.  3 

400  lbs. 

65.00 

★  40,00 

GB-40 

No.  4 

500  lbs. 

75.00 

★  45.00 

GB-60 

No.  6 

700  lbs. 

90.00 

★  52.50 

GB-90 

No.  9 

900  lbs.  ' 

110.00 

★  70.00 

♦  Special  diacount  of  3%,if  caah  aecompaniea  order. 

Mixed  Wire  Nails 

100  lb.  keg 

Standard 

wire  nails 
put  up  in  100 
lb.  kegs,  all 
kinds  and 
sizes  mixed.  Handy  assort¬ 
ment  for  every  farmer. 
Order  No.  GB-811. 


Best  Mixed  Paint 

per  gal. 

$1^62 

Harris 

splendid 
house  paint 
of  beet  for¬ 
mula.  Fewer 

grallons  Bpread  farther  and 
wear  lonffer  .Order  No.  Gn'812 
Hest  bam  paint.  Prico,  7Qp 
per  erallon 


ha^s 


NdNT 


Four-ln-One  Tool 


^  $395 


Consists  of  vise,  drill, 

nvil  and  bardie.  Works 

isily;  quickly  wliusted.  Steel 
iced  Jawa  open  6  in;  width  ox 
iwe  S  1-4  in;  case  har^ned 
ivil.  Drill*  up  to  1-2  in- Driijfl 
3t  suppli^.  Lot  No.  GB-704. 


Perfection  Forge 
$2725 

Strong  steel 

forge,  well 
braced : 
heighth  .30 
in;  hearth 
25  X  36  in; 
12  in.  fan  case.  Will 
heat  iron  3  in.  in  diam¬ 
eter.  Lot  No.  GB-705. 


amous  ^Tresto-Up”  Garages! 

Complete  $0  SO 
as  Low  as  O 


Thirteen  different  sizes, 

both  .single  and  double 
styles,  a  patented  sectional 
garage  made  of  best  lumber. 
Put  up  by  anyone  in  a  few 
hours.  Quality  and  construc¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Mail  coupon 
for  booklet  now. 


Glazed  Barn  Sash 

58c 

Four  light 

glazed  barn 
sash,  each 
lights  in.  X 
10  in.  Typi¬ 
cal  of  the  many  bargains 
in  our  Building  Material 
Book.  Order  No.  GB-809. 


Ford  Radiators 

Well 

i>{H|  M  ;h|||’|  made  and 
I  3  nicely  fin- 

l%,» ,  “  jt*. ‘jjjr.  I  iebedtbor- 

volume  of 
water.  Fits  all  Ford  cars  except 
1917  model.  Order  No.  GB-81U. 


Heating  Plant 
$105 

Install  your 
leating  plant 
Lt  present  loW 
>rice8.  Com*» 

>lete  instruc*! 

ions  furnished. 

A^ann  Air.  $106; 

;team,  $l76;Hot 
Abater,  $226. 
lAail  coupon  for  catalog 
^ropoBitioD. 


and 


Wall  Board  Snap! 

100 
Sq.Ft 

special 

bargain  - 
lot  of  brand  new  famous 
6-Dly  •'Ceil-Tite''  wall  board 
standard  aheete  82  and48  io. 
wide;  op  to  10  feet  Ions.  Men¬ 
tion  etzo  of  surface  to  covw  for 
correct  bIzo  sheeta.  No .  GB-706 


5  Ply 


Remarkable  Gasoline  Engine  Offer! 

"SIMPLEX”  $4075 

The  most  sim¬ 
ple  and  econom- 

ical  ffasoline  enirine 
on  the  market.  Make 
and  break  iarnition, 
hit  and  mlsa  gover¬ 
nor.  Sblpp^  on  80 

nTgKtOT-I  E4h!p.  *29.75. No.GB-808-4  I-Z  H-P.  *49.75. 


CKICAOp  HOUSE  WPECKIMC  tOMPAHT 


Buiietin  of  Leading  Bargains!! 


Material  To  Build  These  Beautiful  Homes 

Priced  From  $644  To  $1428! 

Here  are  three  of  more  than  a  hundred  modem  Harris 

Homes  from  the  famous  0,000  Harris  Book  of  Plans. 

Explains  everything  with  floor  plans,  descriptions,  material  specifica¬ 
tions,  prices,  etc.,  and  tells  howwe  save  you  $50to$250right  atthestart 
on  plans  and  material.  Mail  coupon  for  your  free  copy  of  this  book  now! 

Harris  Home  No.  GB109  NO  mONEV^IN  nOYANCEl 

When  you  build  your  home  "The  Harris  Way,”  you  se¬ 
cure  the  utmost  possible  in  quality,  economy  and  service. 
Why?  simply  because  you  profit  directly — immediately — 
by  our  24  years’  experience.  We  were  the  first  to  reduce  this  vitally 
important  industry  to  a  perfect  system  and  extend  the  benefits  to 
the  people  of  the  nation.  - 

"The  Harris  Way”  has  exclusive  merits — special  advan- 
tages  for  the  shrewd  and  careful  home  builder,  possessed  by  no  other 

_ plan  or  method.  It  is  the  hest,- safest  and  most  sensible  way  to 

build  your  ideal  home  right  without  wasting  a  single  penny. 

The  material  used  in  building  all  Harris  Homes  is  pre- 

®  fflinf  pared  complete  for  your  use  in  a  way  that  is  instantly  and  easily  un- 
JLJyBD  jg]  ■  derstood.  It  is  sensibly  “cut-to-fit”  with  absolute  accuracy  and  posi- 

tive  elimination  of  all  waste.  You  pay  us  for  nothing  you  do  not  get 
-T  ’  —only  for  what  is  needed  to  do  the  work  right —  The  Harris  Way.” 

FarmBunealowNo  GB435  Think  twice  before  you  pome  thia  opportunity— mail  coupon  now! 


Harris  Home  No.  GB428 


Now  Is  The  Time  To  Buy  Your  Roofing! 

Order  Today  From  This  Bargain  List! 

Quick  action  on  your  part  is  really  necessary  if  you  wish  to 
get  your  share  of  these  unhe'ard  of  savings.  So,  don’t  delay-^ 
sit  right  down  and  write  your  order  now.  Every  offer  below  is 
covered  by  our  satisfaction  or  money-back  guarantee.  If  you  require  further 
information  before  ordering,  mail  the  coupon  for  our  Free  Roofing  Book. 

LOOK  AT  THESE  SAVINGS! 

Ajax  high  grade  rubber  surfaced  Roofing;  put  up  108  sq.  ft.  to  the  roU. 

Complete  with  nails  and  cement.  Lot  No.  GB302,  3  ply,  roll  $1.27;  A7 

2  ply.  roll  $1.17;  1  ply.  roll . 

Rawhide  Stone  Faced  Gold  Medal  Roofing  guaranteed  IS  yrs.  CO  Of| 

Rollscontain  108  sq.ft.,  nails  and  cement  included.  LotNo.GB303.  Roll*r“-^'» 

Our  famous  Rawhide  Rubber  Roofing,  3  ply,  guaranteed  for  yearsj 
a  high  grade  covering.  Rolls  contain  108  sq.ft.,  nails  and  cement  in-  C|  Of| 
eluded.  Lot  No.  GB304.  3  ply.  roll  $1.50;  2  ply.  roll  $1.40;  1  ply.  roll 
10,000  Rolls  of  Extra  Heavy  high  grade  Roofing;  Red  or  Gray 
Coated,  Rock  Faced.  Brown  Pebble  Coat,  Double  Sanded,  Mineral  C|  <||| 
or  Mica  Surfaced.  LotNo.GB305,  roll  108sq.  ft.  with  nails  and  cement 

28  gauge,  painted,  2%  in.  corrugated  overhauled  siding  sheets;  CO  CA 

5%  ft.  long.  Lot  No.  GB306, 100  sq.  ft .  W 

26  gauge  painted  2%  in.  corrugated  overhauled  roofing  sheets,  CO  A  A 

Lot  No.  GB307. 100  sq.  ft . 

24  gauge  Extra  Heavy  painted  2%  in.  corrugated  overhauled  CO  CA 
sheets  for  roofing  barns,  granaries,  etc.  Lot  No.  GB308,  100  sq.  ft.  Vw- 
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Five  Cents  a  Copy 


Grandmother  is  ‘^Bringing  Up'’  the  Calf 


SCVEN  Models  at  Republic  low  prices: 

Republic  Special,  -;4-ton,  128-inch  wheelbase, 
with  the  usual  Republic  excess  capacity, 
chassis  with  seat,  $895.  Republic  Dispatch  with 
express  body,  windshield,  canopy  top,  side  cur¬ 
tains,  $895;  with  solid  panel  body,  $920.  1-ton, 
with  bow  top  and  stake  or  express  body,  $1195; 
133-ton  chassis,  $1450.  2-ton  chassis,  $1885. 
334-ton  chassis,  $2750.  5-ton  Thoroughbred 
chassis,  $4250.  All  prices  f.  o.  b.  factory. 
We  build  special  farm  bodies.  Trucks  may 
be  equipped  with  hog  or  cattle  racks.  Write 
for  book  on  any  model  in  which  you  are  in¬ 
terested.  Address  Department  BK . 


Republic  Motor  Trucks  bring  your 
loads  in  from  the  field  and  take  them 
out  to  market  at  a  big  saving.  They  enable 
you  to  make  the  farthest  deliveries — in  the 
quickest  time.  They  widen  your  market, 
and  leave  you  hours  for  more  profitable 
business  than  being  ‘  ‘on  the  road.  ’  ’  Repub¬ 
lic  construction  and  Republic-Torbensen 
Internal  Gear  Drive  give  extra  power, 


capacity  and  durability  that  explain  hy 
the  Republic  is  America’s  popular  farm 
truck. 


REPUBLIC  MOTOR  TRUCK 
CO.,  INC.,  ALMA,  MICHIGAN 


See  Your  Nearest  Republic  Dealer 

Dealers  and  Service  Stations  in 
Over  900  Principal  Cities 
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The  Story  of  a  Day 

On  a  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  Fruit  Farm 

ARLY  CTIORRS. — An  artivo  day  on  an  apple 
farm  characteristic  of  the  season  immediately 
precedinc:  the  heavier  business  of  the  apple  harvest 
is  hereby  portrayed.  At  about  six  o’clock  two  of 
the  re,i?ular  men  livinj?  in  houses  on  the  place  and 
employed  by  the  year  arrive  and  proceed  to  care  for 
the  horses,  clean  and  fee<l  them  and  clean  up  the 
stables,  milk  one  cow  and  feed  piars  and  chickens. 
At  seven  fonr  other  helpers,  men  rej^nlarly  employed 
for  the  most  of  the  year,  come  along.  Tf  there  is 
an.v  unfinished  work  about  the  hams  some  one  helps, 
and  assists  in  getting  the  teams  ready,  if  needed. 
Another  takes  the  cow  to  pasture  and  returns  to 
the  house  to  do  a  few  bits  of  morning  work,  always 
something,  such  as  getting  in  a  suppl.v  of  firewood, 
disposing  of  rubbish  accumulations,  setting  things 
in  order — uiion  order,  and  executing  requisitions  on 
the  vegetable  garden  for  dinner  supplies,  etc,,  and 
must  also  get,  at  this  particular  time,  a  liberal  sup¬ 
ply  for  the  da.v  of  frozen  fodder  with  large  unriponed 
ears  of  corn  for  the  pigs.  The  other  imm  are  ready 
on  arrival  for  the 
business  of  the  day, 
and  it  is  at  that  time 
up  to  the  boss  to  be 
also  ready  with  well- 
formulated  plans,  and 
he  generally  is.  INIany 
emergencies  arise 
and  quick  changes 
sometimes  have  tc 
be  made. 

APPLE  PACKING. 

— This  day.  Sept.  19, 
we  are  to  start  pick¬ 
ing  Greening  apples. 

Six  new  men  who 
are  to  help  for  the 
whole  picking  season 
are  on  hand.  We  are 
disappointed  in  not 
being  able  to  go  at 
once  to  the  orchard 
on  account  of  exce.s- 
sive  dew ;  the  trees 
are  literally  dripping 
with  water,  and  such 
has  been  the  case  for 
several  mornings. 

We  must  wait ;  it 
will  never  do  to  pick 
and  handle  nice  frnit 
while  wet,  iinless  we 
are  extremely 
rushed ;  it  becomes 
dirty  and  dull,  and 
is  not  nearly  as  presentable  in  a  package.  Having 
from  the  previous  day  a  suppl.v  of  apples  in  the 
packing-house  that  must  be  graded  and  gotten  into 
shipping  form  in  barrels  and  baskets,  we  have  im¬ 
mediate  use  for  our  regular  packers  and  add  to  the 
force  one  or  two  of  the  ne\v  men  who  know  our  way 
of  doing  the  work,  having  had  experience  of  previous 
year.s. 

FILLING  IN  USEFUL  TIME.— As  already  re¬ 
marked,  a  business  farmer  must  be  prepared  to 
meet  eveiy  condition,  and  cannot  allow  loss  of  time. 
We  must  have  a  list  of  jobs  ready  for  such  times. 
The  lawn  needs  mowing;  there  is  more  than  an 
acre  of  it,  and  two  or  three  of  the  men  who  are 
supplied  with  foot  rubbers  will  find  opportunit.v  foi* 
activity  at  this  .fob.  We  have  to  dig  and  clear 
away  sods  and  Summer  growth  from  the  apple  trees, 
a  circle  five  or  six  feet  in  diameter  around  every 
tree;  this  furnishes  an  excellent  chance  to  iise  to 
good  advantage  an  hour  or  two  of  waiting  for  the 
sun  and  wind  to  dissipate  the  dew.  There  may  be 
neetl  of  hauling  a  load  or  two  of  manure.  Some¬ 
one  can  be  delegated  to  help  on  that  job.  An  apple 
tree  needs  bracing  to  prevent  it  from  bi‘eaking  be¬ 
cause  of  an  extra  burden  of  fruit.  A  fence  may  need 
a  little  mending.  Some  of  the  picking  baskets  may 
require  fixing ;  we  have  corn  and  buckwheat  to  cut, 
thougli  tbis  year  it  is  nearly  spoiled  by  the  fi*ost  of 


Sept.  10 — no.  we  must  not  think  of  this,  it  is  too  wet, 
and  we  Avill  leave  it  for  another  opportune  time. 
There'are  a  hundred  things,  and  it  must  be  quickly 
and  deftly  decided  how  to  place  men  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage.  and  give  to  each  the  task  for  which  he  is 
best  fitted.  This  is  not  a  small  accomplishment  on 
the  part  of  the  boss  if  it  be  well  done. 

IN  THE  I’ACKING  HOUSE— This  morning  three 
men  mowed  lawn,  a  couple  dug  about  the  trees  and 
the  rest  were  in  the  packing-house.  We  have  also  a 
woman  helper  at  the  packing  table,  the  wife  of  one 
of  our  men,  and  she  is  doing  most  efficient  work. 
We  have  not  started  the  machine  grader  and  are 
doing  hand  sorting.  We  finished  working  up  a 
splendid  crop  of  Wealthy  apple.s  packing  them  in 
bushel  hamper  baskets  in  three  sizes,  and  they 
should  make  a  good  appearance  in  market.  Much 
of  the  finish  work  of  inspection  and  arranging  the 
faces  presentably  before  covers  are  fastened  on  falls 
to  the  writer — from  choice.  Two  of  the  team  men 
have  been  helping  to  close  and  mark  the  packages. 
The  loads  are  ready,  the  teams  are  brought  forward 
and  we  keep  the  t,il’.,>'.  making  recoi'd  of  number, 
marks  and  varie'.ii's.  The  frnit  is  >ei:t  to  the  Hud¬ 


son  River  boat  landing  to  be  conveyed  to  New  York. 
It  costs  us  from  10  to  12  cents  jier  barrel  to  convey 
apples  to  the  dock  with  teams. 

STARTING  IN  THE  ORCHARD.— The  dew  has 
sufficiently  scattered  at  S..‘>0  to  start  picking.  A  m.an 
is  delegated  for  the  day  to  use  a  team  in  conveying 
barrels  to  the  orchard,  to  l)ring  them  in  when  filled, 
and  to  help  pick  when  not  driving.  We  are  sending 
ont  six  pickers.  We  allot  tliem  suitable  ladders  and 
good  baskets,  and  go  to  the  orchard.  All  necessary 
instructions  are  given  as  to  what  trees  to  pick  and 
how  the  fruit  must  he  handled.  Some  of  the  men 
know  all  about  it  fi-om  having  worked  with  us  in 
previous  years.  The  orchard  foreman  is  not  in 
evidence  today.  He  is  to  come  in  a  few  days  in  the 
person  of  the  son,  who  is  returning  from  his  honey¬ 
moon  trip  in  the  full  flush  of  happiness,  enthusiastic 
in  the  idea  of  doing  h'ls  full  part  and  full  of  plans 
for  the  future.  We  do  not  know  what  the  war  has 
in  store  for  him.  Myself  back  to  the  packing-house 
‘■plugging”  barrels  of  graded  apples  preparatory  to 
placing  in  the  heads.  This  is  a  most  particular  job. 
It  is  the  mo.st  essential  part  of  good  packing  to  have 
the  barrels  filled  precisely  right,  and  it  takes  consid¬ 
erable  experience  to  become  expert  at  this  work,  so 
that  no  looseness  will  develop  and  not  too  many 
fruits  become  bruised. 

YISITORS. — It  is  now  10  o’clock;  a  brief  look  ut 


the  important  headings  in  tlie  “Tribune,”  just  at 
hand  in  the  mail  box.  Some  visitors  arrive;  they 
Avisli  to  look  about  the  orchard,  to  see  apples  growing 
and  being  handled.  We  must  give  them  every  at¬ 
tention,  and  are  always  pleased  to  do  it.  We  have 
a  nice  driveway  encircling  the  orchaTd.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  an.vone  to  drive  through  a  well-cared-for 
orchard  at  fruiting  time,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  able 
to  give  this  pleasure.  We  have  to  answer  a  ’phone 
call.  We  must  call  in  a  man  to  send  him  on  a  short 
errand.  We  “watch  the  pack”;  a  high  standard 
must  be  maintained,  but  we  have  skilled  helpers. 
Our  “Hank”  and  Fred  and  Billy  have  long  experi¬ 
ence.  It  is  more  difficult  to  get  a  good  pack  this  year 
on  account  of  hail  marks  on  some  varieties.  The 
Greenings  are  free  and  clean.  It  was  the  early  soft 
kinds  that  suffered  most  from  a  severe  hailstorm  in 
.Tul.y,  and  the  Baldwins  were  damaged  on  the  north 
side  of  the  trees.  A  business  caller  arrives,  a  com¬ 
mission  man  who  wants  to  buy  or  get  consignment'^. 
There  are  many  of  them.  We  give  them  every  pos¬ 
sible  courtes.v,  and  are  forced  to  explain  to  them  that 
it  is  not  to  our  interest  to  change  our  plans.  Out  to 
the  orchard  :  ovcmw thing  going  well.  Again,  the  pack¬ 
ing-house  and  bu.sy. 
Then  a  visit  from 
“the  missus”.  She 
looks  intei’estedly 
about,  and  before 
leaving  renews  a  re¬ 
quest  that  the  Gladi¬ 
olus  be  gathered. 
This  matter  can  no 
longer  be  deferred, 
and  it  has  got  to 
be  personally  done. 
Some  new  kinds  are 
flowering  for  the  first 
time,  and  need  lal)el- 
ing.  We  have  some 
fine  varieties.  They 
are  perfectly  wonder¬ 
ful  flowers,  and  rich¬ 
ly  pay  for  their  care. 
Why  not  right  here 
put  in  a  plea  to  the 
editor  that  he  allot 
some  part  or  all  of  a 
page  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
to  floriculture?  Many 
of  us  are  Avanting  it. 

THE  NOON  HOUR. 

■ — Well,  it’s  noon  ; 
“time,  noon,”  one  of 
the  men  quaintly  re¬ 
marks,  and  everyone 
scatters  for  dinner, 
some  to  their  homes ; 
others  have  their 
pails  with  them.  Business  ceases  for  an  hour,  though 
not  fully  so  Avith  the  bos.s.  Duidng  the  interval,  be¬ 
sides  dinner  there  is  ’phoning  to  do.  The  mail  is 
looked  over,  replies  Avritten  to  some  of  the  letters, 
a  little  further  look  into  the  daily  papers,  hoping  to 
see  the  Avar  skies  brightening,  a  little  thought  given 
to  the  details  of  the  afternoon’s  work,  and  out  again 
for  a  neAv  start. 

SEEDING  WHEAT. — The  wheat  sowing  can  no 
longer  be  deferred ;  this  afternoon  the  chance  offers, 
as  our  two  men,  Ed  and  Curt,  will  not  haul  apples. 
One  takes  a  last  load  of  manure  for  top-dre.ssing  and 
then  starts  harroAving  to  freshen  up  the  soil,  which 
has  been  already  well  preparetl  by  frequent  culture, 
a  strong  application  of  lime,  several  loads  of  manure 
and  a  spreading  of  ashes  distributed  from  the  place 
Avhere  a  large  brush  heap  Avas  burned  on  same  plot. 
There  is  something  less  than  two  acres,  and  it  is  in¬ 
tended  for  Alfalfa  next  year  after  the  Avheat.  Tlie 
other  team  man,  Ed,  is  appointed  to  do  the  drilling, 
and  he  is  going  to  do  it  AA’ell,  because  he  knows  hoAv. 
In  the  interests  of  maintaining  our  agricultui-e  and 
producing  an  ade(iuate  supply  of  food,  for  which  all 
the  Avorld  is  reaching  out,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
gOA'ernment  Avill  not  too  strongly  push  the  policy  of 
taking  aAvay  from  the  farms  our  efficient  Avorkers, 
of  whom  there  are  altogether  too  few  men  who  have 
technical  skill  to  do  our  work.  We  cannot  possibly 
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substitute  other?!.  It  i??  not  a  pleasant  prospect,  and 
it  bodes  not  well  for  coming  farm  days. 

THE  WORK  CONTINUES. — Billy  comes  to  us 
with  a  proposition  to  “wash  up  the  auto  truck.  It 
will  take  but  an  hour.”  This  is  a  recent  purchase, 
awaiting  the  son’s  return  to  get  into  u.se.  Its  wheels 
have  become  muddy  and  Billy  wants  to  see  them 
clean.  That  is  fine,  so  he  puts  through  the  .iob  in 
great  shape.  Picking  and  packing  continues  as  dur¬ 
ing  the  forenoon,  and  without  much  interruption  as 
far  as  the  helpers  are  concerned.  This  particular 
<lay  has  been  somewhat  more  varied  than  a  little 
later,  when  the  apple  work  will  be  in  full  swing,  and 
will  claim  our  entire  efforts  without  hindrance  until 
the  job  is  finished.  We  have  yet  to  cut  the  corn  and 
buckwheat,  as  s])oken  of;  then,  the  apples. 

HIRING  HELP. — Two  o’clock  we  make  a  trip  to 
(‘crtaiu  j)arts  of  the  orchard  to  inspect  varieties  that 
will  soon  need  to  be  gathered,  to  note  condition  and 
determine  just  when  to  get  them.  Upon  return,  there 
are  more  visitoi's;  another  auto  party  who  came  to 
see  apples.  These  bi'ief  visits  add  much  of  interest  to 
our  orcharding.  We  "watch  the  pack,”  finish  up 
as  many  barrels  as  i)ossible  till  the  next  interrup¬ 
tion,  which  soon  comes.  It  is  a  traveling  man  ask¬ 
ing  for  a  job.  An  interview  with  him  seems  to 
convince  that  he  is  the  right  soi-t,  and  he  is  engaged 
after  finding  for  him  a  boarding  place  with  one  of 
•  air  men.  Occasionally  we  get  a  man  of  this  kind 
who  is  really  worth  while.  It  does  not  take  long 
to  find  out  if  they  are  worth  keeping.  .Sometimes 
they  only  la.st  a  day. 

THE  END  OF  THE  DAY.— The  wheat  sow^ers 
have  been  in  a  con.siderable  wiiile  and  have  done 
some  other  things  and  have  finished  the  “chores.” 
The  other  team  has  brought  in  all  apples  and  we 
have  a  surplus  for  tomorrow's  packing.  It  has  got 
to  be  six  o’clock  and  all  hands  homeward.  Su])i)er; 
baked  Lima  bean.s,  filed  .sw^eet  potatoes,  .splendid 
'  bread  that  only  Mrs.  Teator  knows  how  to  bake ; 
cheese,  sliced  peaches  with  cream,  and  a  cup  of 
cocoa.  No  great  city  hotel  can  beat  it.  Then  fol¬ 
lows  a  .session  at  Iwokkeeping,  further  attention  to 
corresiiondence,  a  little  more  of  the  daily  news,  the 
agricultural  and  trade  papers,  and  a  conference  with 
wife  or  daughter  at  the  libiary  table,  intermingled 
with  the  literary  outlines  as  above  presented.  When 
time  is  left,  a  book ;  sometimes  the  book  precedes  the 
re.'^t,  or  more  likely  a  study  of  some  W’onderful  new 
di.scovery  in  plant  life  from  specimens  taken  duiing 
the  day’s  itbregrinations.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add 
anything  more.  Yes,  one  thing;  a  highly  e.steemed 
neighbor,  seeing  that  we  are  still  lighted  up,  calls  in 
for  a  brief  stop  at  nearly  10  o’clock  on  his  way  from 
the  Dutchess  County  Fair,  enthusiastic  over  some 
Holstein  prize  winnings.  This  wmuld  be  given  as  an 
average  sample  of  the  daily  business  of  our  estab¬ 
lishment  at  this  period.  Other  times  of  the  year 
have  each  their  characteristic  lines  of  work,  which 
are  systematized  as  much  as  possible.  No  chance 
for  ennui  In  conducting  an  orchard  enterpi’ise. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  s.  teator. 


The  Brown  Rot  Disease  in  Plums 

I  have  about  100  plum  trees,  age  seven  to  10  years; 
varieties  chiefly  Lombard,  Pond’s  Seedling,  Bleeeker’s 
Gage  and  Damson,  We  have  no  trouble  to  get  them  to 
set  and  stick,  but  they  rot  terribly  about  the  time  they 
are  full  grown  and  ready  to  ripen.  The  weather  does 
not  seem  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it ;  just  the  same, 
wet  or  dry.  Does  it  make  any  difference  whether  the 
trees  are  cultivated  or  in  sod?  Would  enclosing  the 
lot  and  making  a  pig  yard  of  it  do  any  good?  Can  an 
orchard  become  impregnated  with  rot  germs  and  never 
get  over  it?  j.  g.  k. 

OI'R  di.scouraging  experience  in  plum  culture 
evidently  is  caused  by  the  widely  prevalent  and 
very  destructive  disease  of  stone  fruits — brown  rot. 
This  fungous  trouble  frequently  causes  great  loss  of 
lilums  and  iieaches,  and  is  especially  active  in  sea¬ 
sons  of  abundanCTnoisture,  wdiether  the  weather  be 
warm  or  cool.  In  the  valley  of  t’  e  Ohio  River,  as  in 
Ollier  similar  locations,  the  humidity  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  generally  favrable  for  the  development  of 
various  forms  of  fungous  diseases  affecting  trees 
and  their  fruits.  Fortunately,  for  most  of  these  de¬ 
structive  forces,  we  are  able  to  einjiloy  effective 
measures  of  control. 

The  brown  rot  fungus  not  only  is  perpetuated  from 
year  to  year  in  the  diseased,  mummied  plums  which 
persist  on  the  trees  throughout  the  Winter,  but  by 
a  general  distribution  of  spores  or  germs  which,  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  part  of  the  growing  season,  are  by 
various  agencies  carried  to  and  find  lodgment  upon 
and  about  the  branches,  twigs  and  buds  of  the  trees. 
Hence,  to  ,1.  G.  K.’s  query  as  to  whether  an  orchard 
can  become  “impregnated  with  rot  germs  and  never 
get  over  it,”  it  may  be  stated  that  the  infection  is  a 
matter  of  annual  or  occasional  occurrence,  and  that 
such  infection  being  commonly  on  the  exterior  of  the 
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trees,  may  be  rendered  practically  harmless  by  thor¬ 
ough  disinfection — by  spraying  with  a  solution  that 
will  de.stroy  the  spores  or  genns  of  the  disease. 

All  rotted  plums  either  on  the  trees  or  the  ground 
should  at  the  close  of  the  season  be  gathered  and 
destroyed,  and  the  trees  well  sprayed  either  in  the 
Fall  or  early  Spring  before  the  leaf-buds  have 
opened,  with  (preferably)  strong  Bordeaux  (6-6-50) 
or  with  commercial  lime-sulphur  (1:7).  The  spray 
calendar  of  our  Ohio  Experiment  Station  (Wooster, 
Ohio)  is  available  to  all  persons  in  our  State  who 
write  for  it,  and  contains  spray  formulas  and  direc¬ 
tions  for  all  purpose.s. 

The  dormant  spraying  with  a  strong  fungicide  is 
only  preliminary  to  equally  careful  and  generous  ap¬ 
plications  of  Bordeaux  (4-6-50)  or  commercial  lime- 
sulphur  (1  to  ,50),  as  Summer  applications.  The  first 
of  these  should  be  applied  as  soon  as  the  little  fruits 
are  formed  and  have  become  fully  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  spray,  and  should  contain  in  addition 
to  the  Bordeaux  or  lime-sulphur  three  pounds  of 
arsenate  of  lead  paste,  or  1%  pound  of  the  dry,  pow¬ 
dered  form  of  the  same  poison,  to  50  gallons  of  spray 
liquid.  The  poison  is  added  to  as.sist  in  controlling 
the  plum  cnrcnlio,  which  begins  its  work  soon  after 
the  plums  ai-e  formed.  A  careful  spraying  every  two 
weeks  during  the  growing  season  (the  poison  may  be 
omitted  after  the  fii'st  two  applications)  is  usually 
sufficient  to  carry  an  abundant  crop  to  maturity. 
Spraying  should  be  di.scontinued  after  the  fiaiit  has 
attained  full  size  and  has  begun  to  color. 

The  formulas  above  advised  are  for  the  European 
class  of  pluims — such  varieties  as  are  named  by  .1. 
G.  K.  For  the  American  or  .lapanese  varieties  the 
Summer  spraying  should  be  done  with  fungicides 
only  half  the  strength  of  those  named,  as  the  foliage 
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of  these  classes  of  plums  is  much  more  susceptible 
to  injury  tlran  that  of  the  European  class. 

While  the  Bordeaux  mixture  (copper  sulphate  and 
lime)  is  usually  recommended  as  a  spray  for  con¬ 
trol  of  plum  rot,  and  while  the  writer  recognizes  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  fungicide  of  greater  strength  than 
Ijme-sulphur,  the  truth  remains  that  we  have  been 
u.sing  commercial  lime-sulphur  in  control  of  plum  rot 
with  a  satisfactory  degree  of  success.  At  the  time 
this  is  written,  despite  that  this  is  considered  the 
“off  season,”  there  is  being  gathered  from  our  trees 
a  generous  crop  of  as  fine  Lombards,  Arch  Dukes, 
Monarchs  and  Shropshire  Damsons  as  could  be  de¬ 
sired.  The  first  crop  of  Lombards  on  our  new  (six- 
year-old)  orchard,  is  almost  doubly  paying  for  the 
gi-ound  upon  which  they  have  been  produced.  In 
making  this  statement  I  do  not  wi.sh  to  convey  the 
idea  that  plum  growing  in  Ohio  is  to  be  recommended 
as  a  paying  business — for  our  horrlculturists  gen¬ 
erally  consider  plums  unprofitable,  owing  to  limited 
demand  and  low  i)rices  prevailing  in  “plum  yeai's” 
when  there  is  an  over-abundance.  In  a  small  way, 
however,  we  like  to  grow  the  finer  varieties  of  plums, 
and  will  have  to  admit  that,  all  in  all,  they  in  past 
years  have  paid  over  and  over  again  for  the  ground 
upon  which  they  have  been  grown.  f.  h,  b.\llou. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station. 


Gathering  and  Using  Forest  Leaves 

1HAVE  noted  the  requests  for  information  with 
regard  to  fore.st  leave.s,  sent  in  by  various  cor¬ 
respondents.  Some  years  ago  when  living  in  South¬ 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  I  gathered  tons  of  leaves 
every  Fall,  mostly  for  use  as  titter  in  poultry 
houses,  though  considerable  quantities  were  used 
as  stable  bedding.  As  bedding  I  consider  them  in 
every  vtr.  j  desirable  and  as  scratching  litter  for 
chicken?  1  c<  ■’.sider  them  superior  to  any  substance 
with  which  1  am  acquainted. 

Without  doubt,  the  great  barrier  to  the  more  ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  the  vast  quantities  of  forest  leaves 
that  are  available,  is  the  unsatisfactory  results  in 
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the  usual  attempts  to  gather  them.  Having  decided 
I  must  have  the  leaves  I  set  about  the  problem  of 
securing  them  to  the  best  advantage.  They  cannot 
be  forked  into  a  wagon  when  dry  enough  to  store, 
neither  can  they  be  loaded  to  advantage  into  a  wide 
flaring  structure,  as  is  often  attempted,  as  they 
cannot  be  made  to  pack.  I  found  the  best  equip¬ 
ment  for  hauling,  to  be  a  superstructure  of  narrow 
boards,  say  6-in.  fencing  boards  built  upright,  and 
of  course  removable,  on  the  regular  body  of  the 
farm  wagon.  The  rear  end  of  this  structure  should 
be  arranged  to  be  easily  removable  for  loading  and 
unloading.  This  structure  should  have  a  depth  of 
about  four  feet,  and  of  course  the  larger  the  wagon 
body  the  better.  The  boards  should  be  arranged 
with  several  inches  of  open  space  between  boards, 
and  between  lowermost  board  and  body.  These 
open  spaces  catch  and  hold  the  bulk  of  leaves  as 
they  are  tramped  in  place. 

I  have  found  that  by  far  the  most  economical 
method  of  raking  leaves,  wffiere  it  is  necessary  to 
rake  by  hand,  as  is  nearly  always  the  case,  is  to 
rake  a  considerable  area,  say  150  to  200  feet  in 
cPameter,  into  one  huge  pile,  rather  than  into  wind¬ 
rows  or  numerous  small  piles.  This  saves  time,  and 
is  necessary  for  the  method  of  loading  described 
later.  This  method  of  raking  is  most  economically 
accomplished  by  beginning  at  the  outer  edge  of  the 
proposed  area,  raking  clean  toward  the  center,  or 
where  the  pile  is  to  be,  until  the  bulk  of  leaves  be¬ 
comes  heavy  under  the  rake,  then  with  a  driving  or 
sw'eeplng  motion  of  the  rake  drive  the  bulk  of 
them  toward  the  common  center,  then  rake  clean 
until  they  accumulate  again,  and  repeat  until  the 
whole  area  Is  piled  as  close  and  high  as  can  be 
Conveniently  done  with  a  rake,  five  or  six  feet. 

As  to  method  of  loading  I  have  never  been  able 
to  devise  any  so  effective  as  the  following:  Having 
devised  the  carrying  body  as  described,  secure  a 
12  or  14-foot  plank  suitable  in  width  and  thickness 
to  form  a  running-board  from  rear  of  wagon  to 
the  ground.  Place  wagon  with  rear  to  the  pile  of 
leaves,  remove  end  of  body  ahd  superstructure,  put 
running  board  in  place.  Then  imagine  you  are  still 
a  boy,  instead  of  a  staid  full-grown  man,  plunge 
into  the  pile  of  leaves  with  wide.spread  arms,  grab 
all  you  can,  scramble  to  your  feet,  and  mount  the 
running  board  and  deposit  your  load  in  the  front 
end  of  the  wagon.  Continue  treading  hard  as  you 
fill,  and  if  far  to  haul  throw  in  over  rear  end  in 
finishing  load,  and  tread  .solid.  To  one  who  has 
never  loaded  leaves  by  some  .such  method  it  will 
be  surprising  what  a  quantity  of  leaves  can  be 
loaded  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  It  Is  not  ex¬ 
actly  a  dignified  method  of  work,  neither  is  it  easy, 
but  it  brings  results.  For  unloading  it  is  best  if 
possible  simply  to  push  the  leaves  out  of  the  rear 
of  wagon  with  a  fork,  as  it  is  difficult  to  fork  over 
the  side. 

After  the  leaves  have  settled  in  place  of  storage, 
a  convenient  way  to  convey  them  to  place  for  use 
is  to  take  a  stout  stick,  a  broom  handle  is  all  right, 
whittle  one  end  to  a  sharp  point.  Thrust  pointed 
end  into  mass  of  leaves,  with  one  hand,  and  with 
the  other  search  for  it  and  when  found  you  are  in 
position  to  carry  off  the  whole  mass  of  leaves  en- 
»‘ircled  by  arms  and  stick.  With  a  little  practice  a 
man  can  readily  pick  up,  by  this  means,  all  he 
cares  to  carry,  and  after  a  vigorous  .shake  to  get 
rid  of  loose  leaves,  very  few  will  scatter  by  the 

way.  D.  L.  HARTMAN. 

Florida. 


The  Squash  Borer’s  Work 

The  picture  here  shown  gives  a  very  good  idea  of 
the  appearance  of  a  squash  vine  after  an  attack 
from  the  vine  borer.  This  plant  looks  as  if  it  were 
afflicted  with  the  disease  known  as  wilt ;  in  fact,  the 
work  of  this  borer  is  often  mistaken  for  that  plant 
disease.  This  insect  is  one  of  the  most  .serious  pests 
afflicting  vine  plants,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
reach  it.  The  insect  bores  into  the  stem  near  the 
base  of  the  plant,  often  causing  it  to  break  oft  at 
that  point.  This  mechanical  injury  not  only  weakens 
the  plant,  but  the  wound  gives  a  chance  for  plant 
disease  to  enter.  It  is  very  hard  to  fight  the  insect 
while  it  is  working.  The  most  that  can  be  done  is  to 
clean  the  ground  for  another  year.  The  vines 
should  be  gathered  and  burned  as  soon  as  the  crop 
is  taken  off.  Harrow  the  ground  lightly  and  plow 
deeply  the  following  Spring,  and  in  places  where  the 
insect  is  serious,  squash  should  not  be  planted  again 
for  several  years;  in  fact,  a  rotation  of  two  or  three 
years  would  better  be  followed  with  this  crop. 
About  the  only  thing  that  can  be  done  when  the 
vines  show  signs  of  trouble  is  to  cover  the  crowns 
and  the  joints  of  the  vine  with  soil,  the  object  being 
to  stai-t  out  new  roots  if  possible. 


Culling  Out  the  Rogues  from  Seed 
Potatoes 

SPECIALIZED  CULTURE.— The  growiiio:  of  cer¬ 
tified  and  inspected  seed  potatoes  is  a  business 
(piite  apart  from  the  growing  of  the  general  market 
stock.  In  the  first  place,  choice  seed  is  grown  in  the 
United  States  with  marked  success  only  in  the 
northern  belt  of  country.  In  the  second  place,  it 
requires  methods  of  cultiu’e  quite  different  from 
those  employed  in  the  great  market  sections.  Maine, 
Vermont,  Northern  New  York  and  Wisconsin  are  to¬ 
day  the  chief  sources  of  our  seed  stock,  and  the 
higher  lands  of  these  sections  of  country  furnish  the 
best  seed.  The  reasons  for  this  are  chiefly  two:  the 
potato  prefers  a  cool  climate,  and  certain  serious  dis¬ 
eases  of  potatoes  are  less  prevalent  in  a  considerably 
elevated  region.  Furthermore,  early  Fall  frosts  are 
less  common  on  elevated  areas  because  the  cool  air 
.settles  into  the  valley.s.  This  allows  for  late  plant¬ 
ing.  and  experience  shows  that  late  planted  areas  are 
less  subject  to  blight  and  insect  injury. 

TWO  FORMS  OF  SELECTION.— Success  in  the 
seed  potato  game  re(iuires  the  careful  working  out 
of  two  problems:  the  elimination  of  the  diseased 
tubers  by  the  culling  out  of  dhseased 
hills,  and  the  selection  of  seed  from 
the  highest  yielding  hills.  The  first 
is  called  the  rogueing-out  method,  and 
the  second  may  be  either  the  hill  se¬ 
lection  or  the  tuber  unit  method. 

Roth,  however,  can  go  on  together  on 
the  same  area. 

DETECTINO  DISEASE.— The  dif¬ 
ficult  part  of  the  business  lies  in  the 
skill  required  of  the  grower  in  de¬ 
tecting  the  several  diseases  to  which 
the  potato  is  subject,  and  which  can 
only  be  eliminated  through  a  close 
inspection  of  the  crop  while  growing. 

There  are  two  methods  in  u.se  for 
accomplishing  this  end,  one  known  as 
the  certification  method  of  field  in- 
spection,  and  the  other  frequent  in¬ 
spection  of  the  crop  by  the  farmer 
with  the  help  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
agent.  New  York  State  has  devel¬ 
oped  both  methods.  It  has  an  exten- 
siA'e  system  of  inspection  and  certi¬ 
fication  through  the  New  York  State 
I’otato  Growers’  Association,  the  in¬ 
spection  being  done  by  experts  from 
the  College  of  Agriculture.  This 
method  is  expensive,  because  the  ex¬ 
perts  have  to  travel  many  miles  to 
cover  a  limited  acreage  of  potatoes. 

For  this  reason  the  inspections  can- 
mjt  be  very  frecpient.  Its  educational 
value  to  the  farmer  is  small,  because 
he  feels  that  he  is  paying  the  expert 
to  do  the  work  and  the  farmer’s  in¬ 
terest  is  therefore  less  than  where 
anuch  of  the  responsibility  rests  on 
him. 

FIELD  INSPECTION.— Where  the 
inspection  is  guided  by  the  county  ag¬ 
ricultural  agent,  he  gathers  together 
groups  of  farmers  at  a  field  demon¬ 
stration  meeting,  and  points  out  the 
characteristics  of  the  various  diseases 
to  I)e  looked  for  right  in  the  potato  field.  This  is 
followed  by  practice  on  the  part  of  those  present  in 
picking  out  and  marking  the  diseased  hills.  He  is 
then  likely  to  ask  for  volunteers  among  the  growers 
I)i‘esent  to  promise  a  fuller  dnspection  and  examina¬ 
tion  of  their  own  field.s.  This  is  done  with  care,  and 
the  first  year,  may  have  to  be  done  mainly  by  the 
county  agent. 

EFFECTS  OF  DISEASE. — In  going  over  the  field 
with  the  farmer,  the  county  agent  points  out  the 
pre.sence  of  such  diseases  as  rhizoctonia  by  the 
spindling  growth  of  weak  stem.s,  often  showing  the 
cliaracteristie  brown  caidiers  on  the  main  roots.  In 
addition,  the  growth  of  little  potatoes  may  be  point¬ 
ed  out,  which  gives  the  disease  the  name  of  “little 
potato  disease.”  Or  in  the  case  of  the  mosaic  dis¬ 
ease,  he  points  out  the  mottled  yellow  and  green 
condition  of  the  leave.s,  with  the  many  small  crinkly 
leaves  on  the  same  plant.  This  disease  is  one  of  the 
most  destructive  on  Long  Island  and  in  New  Jersey, 
l)ut  is  less  common  farther  north.  As  most  of  the 
Northern-grown  seed  is  taken  by  growers  in  the 
i-egion  around  New  York  City,  it  is  important  to 
eliminate  this  disease  in  the  .soi'd  stock.  In  the  foot¬ 
hills  of  the  mountains  of  Clinton  and  Franklin  coun¬ 
ties  much  of  the  best  seed  stock  is  grown.  While 
many  .spray  to  control  blight,  others  claim  it  does  not 
pay.  This  depends  much  on  locationr  If  the  eleva¬ 
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is  considerably  high,  with  good 
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from  potato  fields,  and  the  potatoes  are  late  planted, 
damage  from  blight  is  often  very  slight. 

:\[ETHODS  EMPLOYED.— Several  serious  dis¬ 
eases  are  not  controlled  by  spraying  or  seed  treat¬ 
ment.  The  rogueing  out  of  the  diseased  plants  is  the 
only  safeguard  against  these  diseases.  The  rogue¬ 
ing  out  by  hand-di.gging  before  the  regular  digging, 
or  else  the  staking  of  the  most  healthy  plants  while 
the  crop  is  growiiyg,  are  the  methods  commonly  u.sed. 
This  provides  for  either  a  direct  or  an  indirect  form 
of  .selection.  The  marking  of  the  healthy  stock  is  the 
better  method  because  this  gives  a  second  chance  for 
selection.  Each  hill  is  separately  dug  by  hand,  and 
if  the  ^ield  is  light  or  the  shape  or  Ihe  type  of  seed 
of  any  of  the  hills  does  not  suit  the  farmer,  he  may 
save  seed  only  from  the  choicest  and  best  hills.  The 
“tuber  unit”  method  is  still  another  plan  of  seed 
selection,  and  this  is  more  common  in  some  sections 
than  the  .simpler  one  of  hill  selection  from  the  .gen¬ 
eral  field.  The  tuber  unit  method  consists  in  select¬ 
ing  fair,  medium-sized  potatoes,  perhaps  50  or  100, 
and  of  cutting  these  into  four  even  sections  length¬ 
wise  of  the  tuber  and  dropping  them  in  four  succes¬ 
sive  hills.  A  stake  is  then  put  up  to  divide  these 
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ize  that  there  are  the  .same  opportuiuties  for  the 
improvement  of  their  crops  through  selection  as 
there  are  for  the  improvement  of  livestock.  In  fact, 
improvement  in  plants  through  selection  seems  more 
certain  than  the  improvement  of  animals,  as  there 
do  not  seem  to  be  as  many  modifying  .factors  in  the 
transmission  of  hereditary  qualities  in  the  case  of 
plant.s.  ciiAS.  s.  PiiKLPS. 


College  Education  for  the  Farmer 

Of  what  use  may  a  college  education  in  agriculture 
bo  to  a  young  man,  who,  after  leaving  college,  would 
not  have  any  money  with  which  to  begin  practical  work? 
To  render  the  question  clearer,  I  wish  to  say  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  I  am  a  .lewish  young  man,  22  years  of  age.  1 
came  from  Russia  to  the  Ignited  States  seven  years 
ago.  For  the  last  four  years  I  have  been  thinking 
about  farming.  However,  reading  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  also 
hearing  from  different  people,  the  difficulties  that  many 
“back-to-t;he-lander.s”  have  to  endure,  I  decided  to  study 
agriculture.  Before  I  shad  be  able  enter  college  it  will 
take  me  about  two  years,  during  which  time  I  shall 
have  to  prepare  myself  for  entrance.  During  that  time 
I  expect  to  work,  and  may  perhaps  save  enough  money 
for  college  expenses.  The  question  now  arises,  what 
after  that  college  education?  I  shall  then  again  have  to 
look  for  a  job.  a  thing  which  I  would  offer  any  sacrifice 
to  avoid.  Many  of  my  friends  advise  me  to  forget  about 
farming.  They  say  that  if  to  suffer  and  .study,  it  pays 
much  better  to  take  tqi  medicine.  No 
vocation,  however,  appeals  to  me  so 
much  as  farming.  A.  G. 

N  my  opinion  a  four-years’  course 
ill  a.griculture  would  be  of  very 
little  immediate  value  in  helping  a 
youii.g  man  without  capital  to  make 
a  living  from  a  farm.  A.  G.  does  not 
state  whether  or  not  he  has  had  any 
experience  in  farming.  From  the 
tone  of  his  letter  I  assume  he  is  un¬ 
familiar  with  farm  conditions.  Thi.s 
being  true,  his  ver.v  first  move  should 
be  to  hire  out  to  some  farmer  who 
is  farming  alon.g  lines  that  most  ap¬ 
peal  to  him,  or  rather  to  his  fancy. 
If,  after  working  a  year  or  so.  he  still 
thinks  the  farm  is  the  ])lace  for  him, 
he  would  then  be  in  a  position  to  sup¬ 
plement  his  practical  work  by  get¬ 
ting  some  of  the  scientific  side  of 
farniin.g  from  one  or  two  short 
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A  Bear-proof  Hogpen.  Fig.  534.  See  Page  1192 


The  Old  Transport  and  the  New.  Fig.  535.  See  Page  1192 


from  the  next  .set  of  four  from  another  tuber,  or  a 
skip  of  a  hill  is  made  to  separate  the  different  units. 
The  tubers  from  these  units  are  separately  dug  and 
weighed  or  measured,  and  only  the  best  saved  for 
seed.  In  thi.s  way  the  progeny  of  a  single  tuber  may 
be  kept  through  several  years,  and  finally  the  most 
vigorous  and  highe.st  yielding  strain  may  lie  saved 
for  seed.  This  latter  method  is  slower  than  the  hill 
selection  method,  and  most  farmers  call  it  too 
“fussy.”  The  best  growers  of  seed  stock,  however, 
have  built  up  their  reputation  by  this  method.  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  Brigliam  of  Vermont  has 
gained  a  widespread  reputation  as  a  grower  of  Iri.sh 
Cobbler  seed  for  Southern  trade,  and  he  has  built 
up  his  success  by  the  tuber  unit  method. 

RETURNS  FROM  SELECTION.— The  Long  Island 
Potato  Growers’  Association  sends  its  repre.sentatives 
to  Clinton  and  Franklin  counties  each  .season  to  in- 
.spect  potato  field.s  of  those  who  expect  to  sell  to 
their  members.  These  potatoes,  if  reasonably  free 
from  di.seases  while  growing,  are  sold  in  carlots  at 
about  50  cents  above  the  price  of  table  stock.  Even 
in  the  case  of  the  grower  who  expects  to  .sell  table 
stock  only,  it  pays  him  well  to  select  his  seed,  ilany 
growers  can  testify  that  they  have  been  able  to 
increase  their  yields  between  50  and  100  bushels  per 
acre  and  at  the  same  time  get  a  nicer  market  stock. 
Farmei's  in  general  are  only  ju.st  beginning  to  real- 


each  Winter  in  nearly  every  State. 

If  he  really  intends  to  be  a  farmer, 
likes  the  life  and  would  not  be  more 
content  in  some  other  work,  then  I 
firmly  believe  these  short  courses,  to¬ 
gether  with  what  he  is  able  to  gather 
from  reading,  are  just  about  the  limit 
to  the  training  this  young  man  really 
needs  in  order  that  he  may  make 
practical  use  of  the  knowledge  thus 
gained,  1  am  not  trying  to  under¬ 
estimate  a  four-year  course.  It  is 
worth  while  from  many  .standpoint.s. 
and  a  money  value  cannot  be  placed 
upon  it,  hut  when  it  comes  to  mak¬ 
ing  one’s  bread  and  butter  from  farm¬ 
ing,  the  .short  courses  will  give  in  six 


or  eight  months  just  as  much  prac¬ 
tical  work  that  is  of  actual  cash  value 
in  farming  as  is  contained  in  a  whole 
four-year  course.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  four-year  course  in  agriculture  will 
enable  a  young  man  to  get  a  posi- 
in  experiment  station  work,  instructor  in  agri¬ 
county  demonstrator  or  .something  of  that 
would  give  an  immediate  return  and 
he  could  perhaps  save  enough  to  give 
capital  for  a  start  at  farming  later 


tion 
culture, 
kind  which 
from  which 
.him  necessary 
on ;  or,  if  continued  in,  would  probably  prove  as 
profitable  as  medicine  or  law.  But  if  farming  is  to 
be  carried  on  successfully,  the  practical  side  of  the 
work  must  be  learned,  and  of  the  two  it  is  much 
the  more  important,  and  should  be  secured  first. 

Farming  is  undergoing  great  changes,  and  these 
changes  are  making  it  harder  each  .vear  for  a  young 
man  to  start  in  with  limited  capital  and  experience 
and  make  good  at  it.  It  takes  experience,  capital, 
knowledge,  character  and  a  vast  amount  of  energy 
to  bu.v  a  farm,  work  it  successfully  and  finall.v  own 
it  free  from  debt.  The  amount  of  actual  cash  earned 
by  an  average  farmer  is  relatively  small,  compared 
with  that  of  other  workers.  Nevertheless,  a  farmer 
has  his  pleasures  and  his  home  life  is  so  inter¬ 
woven  with  his  business  that  the  entire  family  learn 
to  love  and  are  satisfied  with  the  farm  life.  Luxuries 
and  pleasures  are  few  and  far  different,  perhaps, 
from  those  which  a  college-trained  man  would  think 
ideal,  but  who  can  say  they  are  any  the  less  satisfy¬ 


ing 
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TRl'CKEK,  .JB. 


Ie  you  bad  just  what  you  deseiwe — no  more,  no  less, 
would  you  have  more  or  less  than  you  nave  now? 
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CORSETj 


Doctors  prescribe  it,  because  it  supports  the 
bodily  orprans  in  their  natural  position,  improving; 
the  health  and  drivintj  away  the  lassitude  and 
iiragrging  pains  so  common  to  farm  women. 

Dressmakers  like  it,  because  it  restores  the 
stout  or  distorted  figure  to  the  natural  lines  of 
beauty,  making  it  possible  to  attain  a  style  and 
attractiveness  otherwise  impossible. 


Thousands  of  farm  women 
— and  city  women  too — are 
wearing  the  M.&K.  Uplift 
Corset  and  blessing  the  day 
they  heard  of  it. 

We  want  every  woman  who 
reads  tliis  paper  to  write  at 
once  for  full  descriptive  cir¬ 
cular  and  particulars  of  our 
FreeApprovalOffer.  Address 

Katherine  Kellogg 

IVI.  &  K.  CORSET  CO, 

208  Main  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 


Don’t  Think  Only  of  Scale 

when  you  think  of 

“SCALECIDE” 

it  is  all  there  is  to 

Dormant  Spraying 

Does  all  that  any  other  spray  will  do 
— but  no  other  spray  will  do  a/Z  that 
“SCALECIDE”  will  do.  Kills  all  kinds  of 
scale— all  formsoffungus  and  insects  that 
can  be  reached  in  dormant  season— and 
invigorates  your  trees — and  costs  no 
more.  Read  our  money-back  proposition 
before  ordering  anything  else. 

,,  Send  for  free  booklet. 

Profits  in  Fall  Spraying** 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  M’t’g  Chemists 
SO  Church  Sl  Dept.  N  New  York 


PLANT  nut  trees 

REED’S 

GRAFTED,  HARDY 

NORTHERN  PECANS 
and  ENGLISH  WALNUTS 

Grafted  on  Black  Walnut  are  Reliable 

Beautiful  Shade  Trees.  Prolific  Bearers 

24  Page  Illustrated  Special  Nut  Catalogue 
on  request.  I. atest  Information.  Pioneers 
in  Nut  Growing.  Endorsed  by  Leading 
Experiment  Stations  and  Department  of 
Agriculture.  (Established  1891) 

VINCENNES  NURSERIES,  Drawer  299,  Vincennes,  Indiana,  U.S.A* 


Pomeroy  English  Walnut  Farm 

Many  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  have 
visited  this  noted  farm  in  tlie  past  few  weeks.  One 
man  said:  “  Mr.  Pomeroy,  iny  whole  life  has  been 
spent  in  Horticulture.  I  have  seen  thousands  of 
English  walnut  trees  in  Europe  and  California,  but 
you  have  here  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  this 
beautiful  and  profitable  tree  it  has  ever  been  my 
pleasure  to  see.’’  The  above  seemed  to  be  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  all.  If  it  is  impossible  to  visit  this  farm  this 
fall  send  address  and  photographs  will  be  mailed  to 
you.  ALBERT  C.  POMEROY,  Lockport,  N.Y. 


MALONEY  TREES 


Por  Fall  Plantinsr.  Fruit  and  Ornamental, 
Vines,  Shrubs,  Maloney  A>1  Quality*  direct 
from  the  nursery  at  wholesale. 

3  Bearing  AgcTrccs  $1.00 

8f  to  10  feet.!  Trees  mat  will  bear  in  1918. 
1  McIntosh  Ited  Apple:  1  Bartlett  Fear  Cl  00 
1  Montmorency  Sour  Cherry,  all  for  .  v 
Write  for  free  wholesale  catalog  today. 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO. 
77  Main  Street.  DansvHle,  N.V. 

Dan sville^s  Pioneer  Wholesale  JSurserics 


Harvesting  Beans 

We  are  experimenting  on  bean  grow¬ 
ing  and  do  not  know  at  present 
as  much  about  it  as  we  hope  to  later  on, 
hut  we  have  a  di.spnte  about  the  harvest¬ 
ing  of  the  crop.  One  claims  the  fii’st 
ripening  should  be  hand-pulled,  and  if  not 
would  burst  open  and  lose  the  beans. 
Another  says  the  w^hole  crop  can  be 
harvested  at  maturit.v  and  thrashed  with¬ 
out  any  material  loss.  Will  you  settle  this 
for  us,  and  advise  usual  methods  of  doing 
this?  w.  XV.  c. 

Linglestown,  Pa, 

When  a  field  of  beans  presents  a  yel¬ 
low  appearance  as  regards  the  leaves, 
turning  to  a  deeper  brown,  and  the  hulk 
of  the  pods  are  ripened  dry,  it  is  time 
to  harvest  the  crop,  although  many  pods 
are  still  white  and  the  beans  in  the  pods 
soft.  A  small  percentage  of  pods  will 
still  he  green,  although  the  beans  in  them 
are  full  grown.  If  the  crop  is  pulled  by 
bund  and  set  up  in  bunches,  most  of  the 
beans  will  be  hard  in  a  few  days,  and 
they  will  be  ready  to  haul  to  the  barn, 
where  they  .should  be  stored  without 
tramping.  The  few  soft  beaus  will  then 
cure  out  and  harden,  and  all  wall  be 
sound  and  bard  when  thrashed.  As  the 
beans  seldom  all  ripen  at  the  same  time, 
there  will  be  a  loss  from  shelling,  and 
damage  by  the  ends  of  the  ripe  pods  com¬ 
ing  in  contact  with  the  ground,  as  the 
stalk  dries  out  and  settles  doxvn,  so  it  is 
unwise  to  wait  until  all  are  dry  and  hard 
before  harvesting.  We  use  a  machine 
cutting  or  pulling  two  rows  at  a  time. 
This  is  usually  done  a  day  before  they 
are  packed  into  small  hunches.  After 
these  bunches  have  laid  a  day  or  two 
according  to  the  weather,  they  are  cocked 
up  like  hay ;  a  good  dry  bunch  is  first 
tumed  bottom  up  in  a  clean  dry  spot  to 
start  with,  and  other  hunches  are  placed 
on  and  over  this  until  the  bunch  or  cock 
is  of  the  desired  height.  If  this  work  be 
properly  done  they  wdll  withstand  a  lot 
of  bad  w^eather  wdthout  material  damage 
and  be  ready  to  house  much  quicker  than 
if  they  be  left  in  the  small  bunches. 
Beans  must  be  dry  and  hard  before 
thrashing,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
get  them  dry  afterwards  if  they  he  in  any 
quantity.  n.  E.  c. 


Fall  Treatment  of  Asparagus 

Will  you  t('ll  us  the  right  way  to  care 
for  our  asparagus  plants  this  Fall? 
They  have  groxvn  from  three  to  10 
sprouts  to  each  plant,  and  are  a  pretty 
sight.  "iVould  it  he  right  to  cut  a  few 
from  them  the  coming  Spring,  or  lot 
them  groxv  and  cut  a  year  later?  We 
have  a  few  fine  plants  grown  from  seed 
too  thick  as  they  stand.  When  is  the  host 
time  to  transplant,  this  Fall  or  in  the 
Spring?  II.  K.  T. 

Khinebeck,  N.  Y. 

Our  own  plan  is  to  let  the  tops  of  the 
asparagus  alone  xvithout  any  attempt  to 
cut  them  off  in  the  Fall.  They  are  finally 
killed  by  the  frost  and  fall  to  the  ground. 
Through  the  Winter  they  give  some  lit¬ 
tle  protection,  and  serve  to  collect  snow, 
which  gives  still  more.  In  'the  Spring 
they  can  be  rakt'd  off  and  burned.  In 
case  they  were  badly  diseased  by  rust  we 
should  cut  and  burn  in  the  Fall,  hut 
xvhen  the  tops  are  healthy  our  plan  is  to 
let  them  alone.  We  consider  Spring  the 
best  time  to  transplant  the  young  plants. 


The  Line  Storm 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

FOR  OCTOBER  AND  FALL  PLANTING 

I’ot-Ki’own  and  runner  plants  that  will  bear  fruit  next 
Bummer.  June-bearing  and  Ever-bearing  varieties.  Also 

Raspberry,  Blackberry  Plants  and  FrullTrees.  Catalogue 
free.  llAIfliY  1..  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y, 


Russian  Pilkus  Seed  Rye  SS/.f  SS: 

Big  yielder,  grain  and  straw.  Sow  until  freezing 
weather.  $2.30  per  bu.  CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte, N.Y. 


Best  standard  APPLE  BARRELS  Pi  ompt  shipment. 

ROBT.  GILLIES  -  Medina,  New  York 


Sawdust 


Clean  dry  sawdust  makes  an  ideal 
bedding  for  cows,  and  is  highly 
recommended  by  reliable  dairy 
authorities.  Economical  and  easy 
to  use.  Keeps  the  barns  clean  and 
sanitary.  Write  today  for  prices. 

We  also  sell  Baled  Shavings  for  beddinsr,  fn  carload  Iota 


BAKER 

84  FOSTER  ST., 


BOX  CO. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 


The  autumnal  equinox  has  passed,  and 
the  weather  has  been  for  several  days, 
and  promises  to  he  for  .several  more,  fair, 
and  the  weatlierwise  will  remark  upon 
the  non-appearance  of  the  “line  storm.” 
The  weather  man  denie.s  the  reality  of 
such  a  phenomenon.  The  “line”  part  of  the 
name  comes  from  the  equator,  or  “line.” 
as  the  sailors  call  it.  On  Septeiuber  23 
the  sun  crossed  the  equator  on  its  ap¬ 
parent  jo.urney  south  to  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn,  This  seeming  movement  is 
due  to  the  inclination  of  the  Oiirth’s  axis 
and  its  revolution  round  the  sun.  _As  the 
earth  swings  round  the  sun  xvith  its  axis 
always  pointing  in  the  same  direction, 
the  latter  seems  to  move  northward  from 
the  Winter  solstice  in  December  till  the 
Summer  solstice  in  June,  and  then  south¬ 
ward  for  another  six  months.  In  Sep¬ 
tember,  as  in  March,  the  equator  comes 
under  the  sun  and  the  latter  “crosses  the 
line,”  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  act  or 
fact  of  crossing  that  causes,  or  should 
cause  a  storm. 

In  the  weather  changes  that  seem  to 
take  place  without  rule  or  reason  we 
have  a  maximum  of  storm  in  Winter  and 
a  minimum  in  Summer,  A  storm,  in  the 
lexicon  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  is  an 
atmospheric  di.sturbance  of  considerable 
extent  in  which  there  is  a  spiral  move¬ 
ment  of  the  air  towards  the  center  or 
area  of  low  pressure,  Such  a  disturbance 


brings  us,  first,  easterly  winds,  usually 
accompanied  by  precipitation  ;  then,  as  the 
storm  center  passes,  westerly  winds  with 
clearing  xveather.  Storms,  or  cyclones, 
as  they  are  properly  called,  are  distinct 
from  the  showers  of  Summer  of  limited 
area,  due  to  smaller  disturbances  of  the 
atmosphere. 

Few,  if  any,  storms  occur  in  mid¬ 
summer,  but  as  Autumn  approaches,  so 
do  the  storms,  and  frequently  the  first 
real  storm  comes  in  late  September.  It 
is  the  forerunner  of  similar  disturbances 
that  will  increase  in  frequency  till  Feb¬ 
ruary,  and  then  become  less  frequent  as 
Summer  draws  near.  The  change  of  the 
sun  to  the  southern  hemisphere  in  Winter 
is  coincident  with  the  season  of  storms, 
but  there  is  no  reason  for  the  belief  that 
the  crossing  of  the  “line”  should  cause  a 
storm  at  that  particular  time,  xvl  ii.  h. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 


This  is  the  time  of  year  when  the  lines 
of  perishable  outdoor  produce  drop  grad¬ 
ually  out  of  market.  The  desire  to  buy 
them  seems  to  fall  off  quite  ns  fast  as  the 
supply,  and  peddlers  complain  of  difficul¬ 
ty  in  selling  such  things  as  corn,  beans 
and  tomatoes,  although  the  supply  is  lim¬ 
ited  and  prices  are  loxver  than  they 
were  last  month.  The  public  buys  eager¬ 
ly  the  first  of  the  season,  hut  grows  jaded 
at  the  end.  Much  of  the  stuff,  too,  is 
poorly  ripened.  There  are  still  a  good 
many  tomatoes  ripened  under  straw  and 
manure,  or  hung  with  the  vines  in  sheds, 
or  simply  stored  in  open  boxes  until  those 
ripen  that  do  not  rot,  but  flavor  and  color 
are  far  from  fancy,  and  the  price  ranges 
from  .$1.25  to  .$2.  A  few  really  good  ones 
sell  from  $2  to  $3  per  box.  Green  to¬ 
matoes  are  75  to  85c.  The  last  of  the 
sweet  corn  sells  at  75c  to  $1.25.  Beans 
of  all  kinds  are  scarce,  but  not  higher, 
ranging  from  $1.75  to  $2.50.  As  high  as 
$3  is  paid  foi^good  “hot”  peppers.  No.  1 
cukes  bring  $5  to  $6.  Roots  are  in  heav¬ 
ier  supply  and  lower,  with  carrots,  $1 ; 
beets,  75  to  85 ;  large  turnips,  75c ;  rad¬ 
ishes,  35  to  50c.  Cabbages  are  back  to 
65  to  75c  bbl.  for  plain  and  85c  for  curled. 
Some  onions  run  rather  small  and  the 
range  is  $1.50  to  $2  box.  Parsnips  are 
down  to  $1.25,  unless  fancy. 

APPLES  SELLING  SLOWLY 

Salesmen  complain  of  difficulty  in  dis¬ 
posing  of  average  lots  of  apples  without 
cutting  prices,  but  the  market  has  held 
about  as  last  quoted  on  choice  fruit.  The 
former  high  prices  have  brought  along  a 
great  deal  of  poor  stuff  that  properly  be¬ 
longs  to  the  cider  market.  Mills  are  pay¬ 
ing  40o  per  100  lbs.,  compared  with  25c 
last  year.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
very  small  but  sound  fruit  is  sold  to  can- 
uers,  etc.,  at  a  little  better  than  eider 
I)rice.  Baldwins  and  Raissets,  now  be¬ 
ing  handled,  are  I’oported  running  much 
to  small  sizes,  with  one-fourth  to  one- 
fifth  classing  Grade  “B,”  and  an  unusual 
number  below  2^/i  in.,  and  so  not  even 
“B’s.”  Northern  Spies  in  well-tended 
orchards  are  large  and  of  fine  color,  early 
shipments  selling  at  $1.25  to  $1.75  box. 
A  few  lots  of  good  Baldwins  sell  at  .$1.50, 
and  No,  2’s  at  $1,  hut  there  are  few'  users 
of  hard  apples  yet.  Prices  for  orchard 
lots  hold  as  last  quoted,  but  buyers  are 
not  very  eager  now*  that  the  city  market 
has  eased  off,  and  it  has  been  easier  to 
buy  country  apples  this  mouth  than  in 
September.  The  city  markets  are  busy 
with  late  Fall  kinds,  with  a  general  range 
of  $1.25  to  $2.25  for  No.  1,  and  75c  to  $1 
for  No.  2,  in  boxes.  No.  1  in  barrels  are 
$3  to  $G.  Top  figures  are  for  McIntosh 
and  a  few  other  fancy  ap'ples.  But  hold¬ 
ers  ■  who  aw'hile  ago  refused  $3  or  more 
per  box  for  finest  McIntosh  would  have 
to  sell  for  about  $2  now. 

CRANBERRIES,  PEACHES  AND  GRAPES 

Quite  a  contrast  to  last  year  is  the 
cranberry  market  at  $8.50  to  $0  bbl., 
$2.75  per  crate.  Most  lots  show  a  few 
frosted  beiTies,  Some  growers  have  good 
crops,  and  others,  including  many  of  the 
largest  hogs,  have  no  berries  in  a  market 
way.  The  local  Government  agent  calls 
it  oiie-half  the  early  estimate.  Some  bad¬ 
ly  frosted  fruit  sells  at  $5.  Peaches  are 
about  done,  with  price  steady  around  $1 
per  crate.  Wild  gi'apes  bring  $1.50  to 
$2.50  box,  aud  Concords  $1.25  to  .$2,  hut 
a  good  many  are  being  bought  in  the 
country  by  grape-juice  factories,  etc. 

BEANS  AND  POTATOES  IN  FAIR  DEMAND 

The  field  beau  market  acts  a  little  bet¬ 
ter.  Local  supplies  seem  light,  old  stock 
being  reduced  to  low'  proportions,  '.ind  not 
much  new  expected  before  the  last  of  the 
month.  New  Y"ork  pea  beans  are  quoted 
$8.50  to  $8.75.  F.  M.  Quimby  Co.  reports 
the  new  crop  not  so  badly  damaged  as 
thought  at  first.  There  are  a  lot  of  beans 
coming  from  the  West,  hut  not  yet  at 
hand. 

Native  potatoes  are  selling  at  $1.50  in 
the  free  municipal  markets,  hut  trade 
wholesalers  sell  5  or  10c  lower.  The 
general  market  is  only  fairly  steady.  Said 
E.  M.  Ely :  “The  potato  market  is  a 
little  w'eak,  bag  shipments  selling  at  $2.75 
at  the  yardj,  or  $1.35  in  bulk.  Bags 
cost  11c,  aud  there  iS  a  few'  cents  for 
shrinkage  and  cost  of  handling.  Aroo¬ 
stook  seed  Cobblers  are  selling  at  $3.10 
to  $3.35  in  barrel  bags  at  Presque  Isle. 
Maine  growers  seem  inclined  to  hold 
their  potatoes,  and  receipts  are  very  mod¬ 
erate.” 

(Continued  on  page  1170.) 
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My  New  Big 

1918 

Book 


\ 


-it's  FREE 


Again  Tremendcus  Savings 

Once  morel  come  toyou  with  mygreatofferof  the 


more  important  to  you  than  _  _  _ 

Tide  the  melon”  and  name  low  prices  because  I  sell 

Direct  from  Factory  to  You 

Stop  where  you  are  if  you  are  wasting:  money  by 
paying  two  or  three  prices.  Get  my  new  1918 
Book  and  read  why  you  can  got  the  finest  implement 
built  at  a  saving  o£  25  to  S5%  and  how  I  can  do  it. 
The  whole  secret  is  in  my  direot-to-you  method. 
I  sell  you  at  the  lowest  manufacturer’s  price  with 
only  one  small  profit  based  on  a  tremendous  busi¬ 
ness.  My  plan  18,  cut  out  all  waste  and  lost  profits 
between  the  aotual.msker  and  the  actual  consumen 


„  Perfect  Bkimmers.  Easy  to  operate 
^nd  clean.  Runs  true  in  perfect  align- 


180  MIGkings  Test 

Yes,  sir!  Try  it  I  Test  it— compare  it  for 
PO  days  on  your  own  farm.  Make  my  new 
1918  Sanitary  Model  prove  by  the  work 
itdoesthatit  is  the  separator  you  want. 
It  has  them  all  beat  for  real  separa¬ 
tor  efficiency.  This  ©O-dey  test  will 
prove  it  to  you. 


SPREADERS! 


Before  you  decide  Wide  Spreading 

on  any  spreader  at  ^ ^  V  Rake— Low  Down 
any  price,  find  out  ell  about  my  new  low  down 
mod^  with  its  wonderful  spreader  features  aud  real 
spreading  efficiency. 

HAS  EVERY  NEW  IMPROVEMENT 

Newateel  beater  and  wide  spreading  V-rake  pulver¬ 
izes  and  tears  the  manure  to  shreds.  Fatentod  roller- 
feed.  Spreader  Iseasier  handled  with  two  horsesthan 
others  with  three  and  four.  Patented  automatio  stop 
and  uniform  clean-out  push-board  make  spreading 
easier  and  more  thorough.  Tongueisof  presaedsteel 
— indestructible.  Adjustable  from  4  to  24  loads  per 
sore.  Has  double  chain  drive  direct  from  rear  whe^. 


Develop’ way  above  rated 
horse  power.  Big  bore, 
longstroke.  Valvcs-in- 
bead  like  fine  auto 
engines— no  lost  en- 
ergy.  tJsesanyfuol, 
Large,  heavy,  coun¬ 
ter-balanced  fly¬ 
wheels.  Make  and 
break  ignition,  never 
misses  fire,  easily  started 
—no  cranking.  Cylinder 


and  water  pot  fmst  proof.  Scientifically  built. 

Heavy  or  Light  Work  Models— 1^  to  16  H.P. 

There  is  a  Galloway  engine  for  any  farm  work,  from 
the  light  197  pumping  engine— the  light  work  4  h.  p., 
6  h.  p.— the  heavy  duty  9  n.  p.  and  12  n.  p.— to  the  big 
16  h.  p.  Mogul  engine  for  the  toughest  job  you  have. 
And  I  make  them  all  in  my  own  factories. 


Th©  Galloway  Tractor  la 
the  peer  of  all.  No  freaks, 
no  frills — but  an  honestly  ' 
built  tractor  for  tractor  work, 
anti  -  friction  bearings— 2l  _ 

Hyatt  roller  and  ball  bearings. 

DOES  ALL  FARM  POWER  WORK  I 

plows,  discs,  haiTOws,  haula  threshes,  saws,  grinds, 
Bhreds,  grades  roads,  fills  silos,  pulls  three  14-inch 
bottoms  8  to  9  inches  deep  in  clover  or  timothy  sod. 
Driver  has  control  at  all  times.  Does  anything  a  12- 
borse  team  or  20  h.  p.  engine  will  do. 

^  President  WM.  GALLOWAY  GO. 

277  Galloway  Station,  WATERLOO,  IA.J 


IF  you  want  books  on  farming 
any  kind  write  us  and  we 
will  quote  you  prices 


of 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


B»e  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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The  Home  Garden 


A  Garden  of  Clay 

My  backyard  garden  has  a  soil  of  tough, 
putty-like  yellow  clay  from  the  bottom  of 
the  cellar.  This  has  been  gradually  light¬ 
ened  by  mixing  in  the  sifted  coal  , ashes 
from  the  furnac-e.  Now  I  want  to  im¬ 
prove  its  quality.  I  can  get  any  quantity 
of  horse  manure  from  a  near  stable, 
gratis,  but  this  is  mixed  with  yellow  pine 
and  poplar  sawdust  and  planer  shavings, 
used  as  bedding.  No  straw  in  it  at  all. 
Will  this  sawdust  hurt  the  ground  more 
than  the  manure  will  help  it?  I  have 
been  told  yellow  pine  refuse  is  bad  for 
the  land.  I  can  also  get  quantities  of 
dry  corncobs  from  a  feed  mill  near  by 
for  nothing.  I  have  read  or  been  told 
some  time  that  cobs  contain  much  potash. 
Is  there  any  way  this  can  be  made  cheap¬ 
ly  and  readily  available  for  soil  improve¬ 
ment?  I  had  a  notion  that  if  they  rot 
too  slowly  I  might  use  them  as  fuel  (paid 
$7  for  my  last  lot  of  soft  coal),  and  use 
the  ashes,  thus  making  them  serve  a 
double  use.  Perhaps  the  net  results 
wmuld  be  too  small  for  the  trouble. 

Ohio.  w.  s.  c. 

Such  a  soil  as  this  is  most  in  need  of 
organic  matter  and  lime.  The  lime  will 
break  up  the  clay,  and  of  course  the  or¬ 
ganic  matter  will  hold  it  open,  and 
through  its  decaying  action  help  to  make 
the  plant  food  available.  This  organic 
matter  will  give  what  is  known  as  “life” 
to  the  soil.  Yellow  pine  shavings  con¬ 
tain  an  acid  which,  in  large  quantities,  is 
injurious  to  most  growth,  and  unless  this 
acid  is  neutralized  in  some  way  these 
shavings  will  not  be  a  good  addition  to 
the  soil.  If  the  shavings  have  been 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  manure  and 
u.sed  to  absorb  the  liquid  they  have  been 
very  largely  neutralized,  and  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  lime  would  be  safe  to  use.  Our 
plan  would  be  to  give  this  soil  a  thick 
coating  of  manure,  sifting  out  the  shav¬ 
ings  as  far  as  possible,  and  plow  this 
thoroughly  under.  Then,  if  possible,  ob¬ 
tain  enough  lime  to  apply  at  the  rate  of 
one  ton  to  the  acre  and  work  it  thoi'- 
oughly  in.  The  coal  ashes  will  be  of 
some  help  in  breaking  up  and  separating 
the  soil.  Get  all  the  corncobs  you  can 
and  use  them  as  fuel.  We  use  such  cobs 
in  the  kitchen  stove,  where  they  make  a 
quick  heat  and  are  easily  kindled.  Keep 
the  corncob  ashes,  if  possible,  separated 
from  the  coal  ashes  and  broadcast  them 
over  this  garden.  Pure  ashes  of  corncobs 
will  contain  in  one  ton  500  pounds  of 
potash,  90  pounds  of  -phosphoric  acid,  and 
100  pounds  of  lime,  being  higher  in  pot¬ 
ash  than  almost  any  other  ash.  You  can 
safely  use  all  you  can  of  this  corncob  ash. 
It  will  give  you  a  good  supply  of  potash, 
and  at  the  same  time  help  in  neutralizing 
the  soil. 

Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

The  area  in  late  Irish  potatoes  here  is 
four  or  five  times  the  usual  acreage,  and 
the  cool  weather  and  abundant  moisture 
has  been  very  favorable  to  th.e  crop.  All 
along  the  roads  in  every  direction  one 
sees  fields  of  five  to  25  acres,  and  the 
stands  are  uniform’y  good.  The  fields  are 
now  (September  22)  in  full  bloom,  and 
the  prospect  is  for  an  abundant  crop. 
The  question  now  is  wnether  the  potato 
crop  this  season  will  give  the  growers 
any  profit.  Perhaps  with  the  great  crop 
grown  in  this  country  the  price  can  be 
prevented  from  going  too  low  by  large 
exports  to  Europe,  reversing  the  u-sual 
order,  for  potatoes  commonly  come  to 
us  from  abroad.  The  early  crop  in  the 
South  Atlantic  region  was  a  very  profit¬ 
able  one,  and  our  growers  will  -have  no 
reason  to  complain  even  if  the  late  potatoes 
get  rather  low,  for  they  had  a  profitable 
strawberry  season,  a  fairly  good  season 
on  cucumbers  and  cantaloupes  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  season  on  tomatoes.  Those  who 
took  care  of  the  'tomatoes  made  money, 
but  it  is  hard  to  get  the  tomato  growers 
here  to  spray  to  prevent  the  leaf  blight.  The 
first  pickings  of  the  fruit  will  be  fine,  and 
then  the  leaves  begin  to  fall,  and  without 
healthy  leaves  there  cannot  be  perfectly 
developed  tomatoes,  and  what  they  have 
left  get  sunburnt  and  inferior.  In  this 
way  the  majority  of  the  tomato  fields 
have  much  reduced  crops  and  much  in¬ 
ferior  fruit. 

There  will  probably  be  some  lawsuits 
over  the  tomato  delivery  this  Winter. 
Many  growers  contracted  with  the  can- 
ners  at  $15  a  ton,  and  then,  finding  they 
could  get  twice  that  much  in  the  open 
market,  many  of  them  violated  their  con¬ 


tracts  and  sold  to  others.  The  canners 
will  probably  sue  these  men.  East  Spring, 
at  meetings  of  the  tomato  growers,  I 
urged  them  not  to  contract  in  advance, 
as  the  prospect  was  for  a  good  market. 
But  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  men  who 
fly  from  a  contract  simply  because  some 
one  offers  them  more. 

Home  canning  and  drying  have  result¬ 
ed  in  great  supplies  of  cured  fruits  and 
vegetables.  My  colored  washerwoman, 
who  lives  on  her  own  place  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  reports  that  she  has  canned  75  gal¬ 
lons  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  has  a 
bushel  of  dried  apples  from  the  Summer 
crop.  How  much  our  folks  have  secured 
I  would  not  venture  to  guess,  but  I  know 
that  for  weeks  every  time  I  went  down¬ 
town  I  was  ordered  to  get  more  rubbers 
or  more  jars,  and  as  there  are  but  three 
of  us  it  is  probable  that  w'e  have  an 
abundant  supply.  Then  we  have  a  crop 
of  dry  Black  Eye  peas,  and  do  not  need 
to  pay  fancy  prices  for  white  navy  beans, 
for  to  our  taste  the  Black  Eye  cow  peas 
are  far  better. 

I  have  just  made  the  third  and  last 
sowing  of  spinach,  which  is  intended  for 
late  Winter  and  early  Spring. 

A  reader  in  a  tobacco  manufacturing 
town  writes  that  he  cannot  get  stable  ma¬ 
nure  for  his  garden,  -and  constant  use  of 
commercial  fertilizer  without  any  'humus¬ 
making  material  is  getting  his  garden 
poor.  lie  asks  if  it  w'ould  do  to  cover 
the  garden  with  tobacco  stems,  of  which 
he  can  get  plenty,  cheaply.  I  wish  that 
I  had  this  opportunity,  for  the  tobacco 
stems  carry  more  plant  food  than  stable 
manure.  They  furnish  organic  matter, 
too,  and  bring  in  no  weeds.  They  will 
average  about  2.50  per  cent,  nitrogen,  8 
per  cent,  potash  and  about  1.70  per  cent, 
phosphoric  acid.  They  are  not  only  an 
excellent  fertilizer  to  apply  in  the  Fall 
and  let  lie  and  decay  till  Spring,  but  they 
will  prevent  the  coming  out  of  the  aphides 
of  various  sorts  to  prey  on  the  garden 
crops ;  manure  and  insecticide  at  same 
time.  w.  F.  MASSF.Y. 

Growing  Cauliflower 

I  would  like  information  on  grow’ng 
cauliflower.  I  planted  some  this  year  for 
the  first  time ;  they  grew  nicely  and  all 
headed  up  ;  then  they  all  began  to  show 
green  leave.s  at  the  head  and  now  the 
heads  are  all  going  to  leaves.  Av.  K. 

Beacon,  N.  Y. 

Seed  of  cauliflower  should  be  sown 
about  two  months  before  the  time  to 
set  them  out  in  the  garden.  For  instance, 
in  sect'ons  where  the  ground  can  be 
worked  by  middle  of  April  tile  seed 
should  be  sown  middle  of  March  in  a 
good  hotbed,  allowing  the  same  length 
of  time  between  sowing  the  seed,  and 
setting  the  plants  out,  whether  the 
planting  season  be  earlier  or  later. 

Cauliflower  re<iuircs  a  deep,  r'ch,  moist, 
sandy  loam  to  bring  it  to  perfection,  as 
it  will  not  succeed  in  poor,  dry  soil  un¬ 
der  any  circumstance.  The  plants  must 
be  kept  in  a  thrifty  condith)n  from  the 
time  they  come  up  until  the  heading  is 
completed.  This  can  be  done  only  when 
the  plants  are  well  nourished,  and  well 
supplied  with  moisture.  Old,  thoroughly 
rotted  stable  manure  in  liberal  quantity 
usually  meets  all  the  requirements  of  this 
plant.  When  the  heads  begin  to  form 
they  require  shading  to  prevent  their  be¬ 
ing  greened  by  the  sun.  Most  growers 
fold  the  outer  leaves  over  the  head  and 
hold  them  in  place  with  a  thorn  or  tooth¬ 
pick  run  through  the  leaves.  When  the 
heads  have  fully  matured,  they  should  be 
cut  and  used,  as  they  will  not  keep  in 
good  condition  long  after  maturity.  K. 

Shucking  Butternuts 

For  the  first  time  I  am  getting  a  con¬ 
siderable  crop  of  butternuts  and  Black 
walnuts  from  several  trees  on  my  place. 
Will  you  advise  me  regarding  the  picking 
and  shucking  of  these  nuts?  I  believe  it 
is  best  to  leave  the  nuts  on  the  trees  until 
the  frost  comes,  is  it  not?  Is  there  any 
easier  way  to  get  the*  outside  husk  or 
shuck  from  the  nut  than  simply  to  pound 
them  off'?  j.  B.  B. 

Grand  Rapids,  ]Mich. 

Leave  the  nuts  on  the  trees  until  they 
drop  off  themselves,  or  are  easily  shaken 
off.  Gather  them  and  spread  them  out  in 
a  dry  place  until  the  husks  are  shriveled 
and  fairly  dry.  Then  run  them  through 
a  corn  sheller.  w.  c.  d. 


I  rill 


M 


When  you  get  out  of  bed  on  a  bitter  cold 
morning,  how  much  it  meaiid  to  enjoy  real 
warmth  throughout  your  whole  house! 

And  when  you  come  in  from  the  morning 
chores,  what  a  comfort!  Then  after  a  long 
drive  it’s  royal  to  get  into  a  house  that  is 
warm  and  cozy. 

And  it’s  all  so  easy-and  so  economical.  For 
about  the  price  you  would  spend  for  heating 
stoves,  that  would  heat  part  of  your  house  only, 
you  may  have  all  the  house  warm,  by  installing 
the  thoroughly  tested  and  widely  known 


rmAoe 
I  MARK 


^PELESS 


LORI 


furnace: 


fTRAOe 
1  MARK 


The  Original  Patented  Pipeless  Furnace 

We  guarantee  a  35%  fuel  saving  over  the 
expense  of  heating  your  house  by  any  other 
method  when  you  use  a  Caloric  Pipeless  Furnace. 
Many  of  our  customers  say  that  they  save  half. 

This  guarantee  applies  to  coal,  coke  and  wood. 

You  will  not  know  real  heat¬ 
ing  comfort  until  your  home 
enjoys  the  balmy  circulation 
of  healthful  warmth  produced 
by  the  Caloric.  All  the  heat 
of  your  fuel  goes  right  into  all 
your  rooms  through  only  one 
register,  and  circulates  to  the 
furthest  corners  uniformly, 
warming  every  nook  and  cran¬ 
ny  with  purified  air. 


Over  a  thousand  people 
have  written  a  book  about  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Caloric,  and 
many  thousands  more  endorse 
what  these  say.  The  proof  of 
its  success  is  indisputable. 

Let  the  Caloric  dealer  show  you.  If  you  don’t  know  him,  let 
us  give  you  his  name  and  send  you  our  testimonial  book. 

The  Monitor  Stove  &  Range  Co, 

4934  Gest  St.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


'ill 


“  It  was  no  trouble  at  all 


DEALERS: 

We  have  for  your 
\7indow  a  cut-out  en¬ 
largement  of  the  illus¬ 
tration  above,  three 
feet  high.  litho¬ 
graphed  in  five  col¬ 
ors.  Write  for  it. 
You  can  sell  Atlas 
Farm  Powderwithout 
carrying  it  iu  stock. 


to  get  rid  of  the  stumps  by  blasting,'’  writes  R.  C.  English, 
Port  Matilda,  Pa.  I  had  never  used  an  explosive  before 
and  had  never  seen  the  work  done.  But  I  understood  it 
thoroughly  after  looking  at  the  pictures  in  your  book.  It 
is  easy  to  blast  stumps  with 


Mas  Farm  Powdez 


The  Safest  Explosive 


The  Original  Farm  Powder 


It  costs  little  compared  with  the  cost  of  labor  that  it  replaces.  You 
can  buy  it  from  a  dealer  near  you.  If  you  don’t  know  him,  ask  us. 
Mail  the  coupon  for  our  book, “Better  Farming,”  74  pages,  84  illus¬ 
trations,  shows  how  to  blast  stumps  and  boulders,  drain  land,  make 
beds  fortreesand  increase  soilfertility  by  using  Atlas  Farm  Powder. 


FREE 

BOOK 

COUPON 


ATLAS  POWDER  CO„  Wilmington,  Del.  RN56 

Send  me  your  74-page  book,  “Better  Farming.”  I  am  interested  in  the  use 
of  explosives  for  the  purpose  before  which  I  mark  X: 


STUMP  BLASTING 

BOULDER  BLASTING 

SUBSOIL  BLASTING 

DITCH  DIGGING 
ROAD  BUILDING 
TREE  PLANTING 


Name_ 


„  Addre8s_ 


] 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.” 


The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Notes  from  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets 

204  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City 


OcTOUER  4,  ]017. 

Fogs. — N(>arb.v  eRgs  of  faiiey  quality, 
scarce  ami  hiRh.  Fancy  lu-nnory  whites, 
i)8c  to  (iuc ;  fancy  hennery  browns,  48e 
ainl  oOc;  nearby  gathered  whites  and 
mixed,  40c  to  52c.  Candle  your  eggs 
before  shipping,  and  do  not  pack  cracked 
eggs.  Use  ne\v_  cases,  with  Xo.  1  Oats 
and  fillers,  ))lacing  excelsior  on  top  and 
bottom  of  ca.se. 

IluTTER. — Market  advances  about  %e 
over  last  week.  I>est  Western  Creamery, 
40c  to  40%c;  j)rime  to  fancy,  44i/4c  to 
45%  ;  fancy  Eastern  dairy,  44c  to  45^c; 
Eastern  Dairy  in  mixed  i)ackages,  40c 
to  45c. 

Live  Poultryj — Market  active  and 
firm.  Chickens.  27c  to  2Sc ;  fowls,  white 
and  colored,  27e  to  2.Sc ;  old  roosters, 
2()c  to  20c;  J.ong  Island  ducks  in  gf)od 
demand,  and  firm,  28c  to  29c;  live  rab¬ 
bits,  wanted,  25c. 

N.  B. — E.\ipty  Coops. — All  empty 
coops  ai'e  turned  over  to  the  express 
companies  promptly  after  arrival.  We 
obtain  a  recei]tt  for  them.  M'e  are  ex¬ 
erting  every  effort  to  induce  the  express 
companies  to  retura  them  to  the  shipper 
promptly.  Shippers  who  do  not  receive 
the  coops  promptly  should  write  us  for  a 
copy  of  the  exjjress  receipt,  and  have 
their  local  agent  trace  tlie  shipment  or 
as  a  last  re.sort  file  claim  with  their 
local  express  agent  for  th“ir  Ic'*- 

Live  Carves  and  Hogs. — Market 
steady.  Prime  veals,  lG%c  to  17c.  Fair 
to  good,  1514c  to  l(>14c.  Common,  l‘3c 
to  1514c.  Veal  culls,  1014c  to  12c.  But¬ 
termilks,  9c  to  10c.  Live  hogs,  19c  to 
19  %c. 

Dressed  Calves  and  Dressed  Pork. 

• — ('ountry  dre.ssed  calves  in  light  supply, 
and  good  demand.  Choice  veals,  24e  to 
2()c;  good  to  prime,  22c  to  24c;  common, 
18c  to  19c;  buttermilks,  lOc  to  ISc. 
Dressed  Hogs,  2.8c  to  2.5c;  roasting  pigs, 
10  to  15  pounds  each,  25c  to  27c;  25  to 
.85  pounds,  24c  to  2(5c;  light  pigs,  40 
pounds  to  GO  i)ounds,  24c  to  25c. 

Peaches. — In  good  demand  and 
steady.  Quality  variable.  Fancy  Elberta 
in  baskets,  75c  to  $1 ;  ordinary  Elberta 
in  ba.skets,  50c  to  75c;  Elberta,  .$1.50  to 
$2.50  per  carrier. 

Pears. — In  moderate  supply  and  high¬ 
er.  Poorer  lots  dragging.  Seckel,  bbl. 
$5  to  $8 ;  basket,  $1.50  to  $2.50 ;  Bose, 
bbl.,  .$.8.50  to  $5,  basket,  $1.25  to  .$1.75; 
Clairgeau,  bbl.,  .$.8  to  $4.75;  basket,  $1 
to  $1.25;  Anjim,  bbl.,  $.8  to  .$4.50;  Kief- 
fer,  barrel,  $1.50  to  $2.75,  basket,  35c 
to  75c. 

Grades. — Concord  crate,  70c  to  85c ; 
20-pound  basket,  G5c  to  70c;  <S-pouud 
basket,  2.8c  to  25c.  Delaware,  20-pound 
basket,  60c  to  75c;  black  20-pound  bas¬ 
ket,  OOc  to  70c ;  White,  20-pound  basket, 
40c  to  GOc. 

Apples. — In  moderate  supi)ly.  market 
firm  on  fancy.  AVolf  Biver,  .$2!50  to  $5 ; 
McIntosh  and  .Tonathan,  $.8  to  $6. .50 ; 
Wealthy,  $3  to  $6 ;  Alexander,  .$2.50  to 
$5;  York  Imperial,  $2..50  to  .$4.,50;  King. 
$2.50  to  $5 ;  Baldwin,  .$2.50  to  $4.  Maiden 
Blush,  $2.50  to  .$4..50;  Fall  Holland 
Pippin,  $2..50  to  $5 ;  Greening,  $2.,50  to 
$5 ;  N.  W.  Greening,  $3  to  .$5..50 ;  Crab-  I 
apples,  small,  bbl.,  .$7  to  $9.  TiUrge,  bar-  ' 
rel,  $4  to  $7 ;  basket,  .$2  to  $4. 

Chestnuts. — Southern,  bushel,  .$10  to 
$12.  Large  quality,  $6  to  $9  bushel. 

Maple  Products  and  Honey. — Sugar 
light,  pound  15c  to  IGc ;  Syrup,  gallon, 
$1.25  to  .$1..85;  clover  white  extracted, 
1.5c  to  16c  pound ;  buckwheat  extracted, 
1.8c  to  14c. 

Potatoes. — Market  firm,  Maine  $.8.75 
to  $3.90 ;  bulk,  180  pounds,  $4  to  $4.25 ; 
Long  Island,  bag  $4.25  to  ,$4.75;  Jersey, 
round  barrel,  $3. ,50  to  $4 ;  Long,  $2.75 
to  $3.25. 

Onions. — In  moderate  supply,  market 
firm.  State  onions  generally  undersized. 
State  and  Western  whites.  <100 
pounds),  $2..50  to  $3;  yellow,  .$2.50  to 
$3.25;  Red,  .$2.,50  to  $.8.  Onions,  State 
Yelloiv,  basket  75c  to  $1.25. 

Beans. — Main-ow,  1.8c  to  14Vjc;  pea, 
]3%c  to  14c;  red  kidney,  11c  to  12c; 
white  kidney,  1214c  to  14c. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 


(Continued  from  page  1174.) 

LIVE  poultry  not  SO  ITR.M 
Fowls  and  chickens  went  off  two  or 
three  cents  from  the  top  of  2Gc  reached 
during  the  recent  strong  market,  but  at 
23c  there  was  good  buying  power,  and 
along  the  first  of  October  there  was  re¬ 
covery,  which  has  continued.  Some  deal¬ 
ers  are  asking  26c  for  hens  and  broilers. 
Old  roosters  are  17c ;  ducks,  16  to  22c. 
Hens  of  the  light-weight  breeds  do  not 
reach  the  quotations  given.  Live  pullets 
have  a  wide  range  of  75e  to  $2,  the  top 
being  for  well-colored  birds  and  ready  to 
lay.  A  coop  of  yearling  Buttercups  were 
offered  at  $1.  Most  dealers  seem  to  an- 
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ticipate  a  fairly  steady  market  through 
this  month.  According  to  S.  L.  Burr, 
“poultry  is  moving  right  along.  Cold 
storage  stock  seems  pretty  well  cleared 
away.  It  looks  like  good  prices  Thank.s- 
glving  season,  e.specially  for  turkeys. 
Good  Northern  dressed  fowls  are  28  to 
.80c,  chickens  of  4(4  lbs.  weight  .8.8  to 
35c.  those  of  three  lbs.,  26c  to  29c,  broilers 
27  to  30c,  old  roosters  22  to  2.8c.” 
uncertainties  of  the  egg  market 
Sliippers  of  nearby  eggs  selling  here  at 
around  GOc  have  little  to  worry  about  ex¬ 
cept  the  price  of  grain,  but  holders  of 
cold  stoi’age  eggs  have  troubles  of  many 
kinds.  They  j)aid  a  good  round  price  at 
the  start.  “When  we  put  away  eggs  at 
40c  we  knew  we  were  stuck,”  admitted  a 
dealer,  “but  we  had  to  do  it  to  keep  in 
business.  Xobod.v  has  had  a  chance  to 
make  anything  yet.  On  some  grades  we 
could  break  about  even.  8’he  outcome  de¬ 
pends  on  the  season  ;  a  hard  Winter  will 
lessen  supplies  of  fresh  eggs,  and  if  values 
of  the.se  go  too  high,  people  will  use  more 
storage  eggs.”  “The  egg  market  is  bet¬ 
ter,”  remarked  I.  II.  Ballou,  “but  is  quiet 
on  all  giades.  There  are  more  storage 
eggs  than  last  year,  and  holders  are  in¬ 
clined  to  move  them.” 

ri'tter  and  cheese  very  firm 
Many  dealers  talk  as  if  expecting  but¬ 
ter  to  go  still  higher,  but  retailers  do  not 
.share  the  .sentiment,  or  el.se  cannot  easily 
raise  the  heavj'  capital  needed  to  buy  in 
advance  at  these  levels.  To  store  even 
20  tubs  at  $24  a  tub  takes  a  good  buncli 
of  money.  Said  G.  H.  Stone  &  Co. :  “'riie 
butter  market  seems  firmer  on  both  but¬ 
ter  and  cheese,  with  an  advance  of  on(>- 
half  cent,  but  the  volume  of  trade  is 
light.  It  would  be  hard  to  get  above  last 
week’s  prices  on  a  forced  sale.  A  lai-ger 
proportion  of  consumers  are  using  sub¬ 
stitutes,  Stock  in  reserve  of  butter  is  less 
than  last  year’.s,  and  prices  may  go  higher 
eventually.  Of  cheese  there  is  an  incre.ased 
stock  in  storage,  no  exjmrt  demand. 


and  it  is  hard  to  account  for  the  advanc¬ 
ing  tendency.”  Commented  another  large 
receiver :  “There  is  less  butter  this  year, 
and  there  was  not  enough  last  year.  The 
feeling  of  the  trade  is  strong.  Butter  is 
still  the  cheapest  dairy  foixl.  Farmers 
are  selling  milk  in  preference,  but  in  that 
wa.v  they  are  placing  a  mortgage  on  the 
future  of  their  faiaus.  for  tlie  iiractice 
tends  to  loss  of  fertility  of  the  soil,  and 
live  stock  raised  without  skim  milk  is 
jtoor^  stuff.  (’he<‘se  has  Ix'en  going  higlier. 
but  it  has  seemed  hardly  a  health.v  m.ar- 
ket,  because  of  the  absence  of  actual  de¬ 
mand  and  no  export.  It  is  something  of 
a  mystery,  btit  may  be  due  to  speculative 
holding.  Canadian  markets  are  wa.v  be¬ 
low  our’s.  I’rice  in  Boston  is  25i^  to 
26c  for  best,  and  to  24i/^c  for  fair 

to  good.”  Said  L.  Mears  &  Co.:  “The 
dairy  market  seems  to  have  an  upward 
tendency  all  the  time.  Butter  is  being 
taken  well  at  the  advanced  prices.  Cold 
storage  butter  is  being  heavily  sold  and  is 
showing  good  qu.ality.” 

MILK  ADV.VNCE  PO.STPONED 

Both  jiroducers  and  contractors  agreed 
to  put  off  the  i)roposed  advance  on  milk 
to  8  or  S(4e  wholesale  and  15c  retail,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  interference  of  one  of  the 
.State  war  commi.ssions,  which  wishes  to 
look  into  the  conditions  underlying  the 
market.  It  seemed  to  be  .a  ca.se  of  wait 
or  I'isk  a  lawsuit,  and  everyb<Mly  decided 
to  wait.  The  leading  milk  dealers  had 
arranged  to  put  up  the  retail  price  to  15 
cents  October  1.  which  seems  to  leave 
them  small  excuse  for  objecting  to  the 
producer.s’  advance  to  a  general  basis  of 
.Sc  for  milk  delivei-ed  in  Boston.  The 
I’roducers’  As.sociation  sought  only  a  con* 
tr.'ict  for  .a  month  at  a  time  in  the  hoi)e 
that  grain  prices  might  come  down  and 
enable  them  to  put  milk  back  to  the  old 
price.  Of  cour.se,  it  is  realized  that  the 
advance  is  sure  to  check  the  demand,  but 
the  grain  market  conditions  seemed  to 
force  the  shippers  to  take  this  step. 


October  3.8,  1917 
HOG.?  STILL  HIGHER 

Live  hogs  sell  close  to  the  20c  mark  at 
Brighton  .stock  yards,  the  quotations  be¬ 
ing  39(4-  to  19%c.  Dressed  hogs  reach 
the  tremendous  price  of  24  to  25c.  Hog 
shipments  are  only  about  50  per  cent,  of 
normal,  quality  and  condition  average 
rather  poor  at  that.  Prices  for  other  live 
stock  have  b*-"--'  rather  weak,  with  steers 
and  oxen  at  S  to  11c.  good  cows  6  to  9c. 
poor  cows  4(4  to  *5(4.  Best  calves  are 
13  to  14c,  and  others  8  to  12c;  lambs,  33 
to  14c ;  sheep,  7  to  9c. 

FEED  PRICES  UNEVEN 

Corn  products  and  cottomseed  meal  have 
tended  lower  of  late,  and  some  other  feeds 
higher.  Cornmeal  is  $4.15 ;  cracked  corn, 
$4.1,8.  In  .sifting  cracked  corn  there  is 
comsiderable  fine  material  which  goes  to 
make  meal  and  increasing  its  relative 
sui>ply.  Then,  too,  it  is  doubtless  easier 
to  work  off  poorer  material  in  cornmeal. 
The  market  bas  had  such  violent  changes 
in  the  past  few  months  that  some  retailers 
are  stocked  up  with  high-priced  feed  while 
others  bought  lower.  Ilence  retail  prices 
of  dealers  only  a  few  miles  apart  often 
differ  widely.  Hominy  feed  is  .$62,  or  $2.8 
below  cornmeal.  and  is  being  substituted 
more  than  ever  before.  Cottonseed  and 
linseed  are  $50  to  $55,  bran  $36. 

II .\Y  HIGHER. 

Price  of  leading  grades  of  hay  is  up 
about  .$2.  or  .$2.8  for  Xo.  1:  $16  to  $17  for 
clover  mixed,  and  $15  for  Eastern  stock 
hay,  which  is  the  wildi.sh  hay  from  old 
mowings  and  not  much  wanted  at  this 
time.  The  advance  in  the  better  grades  is 
credited  to  the  shortage  of  cars  and  labor, 
which  prevents  active  shipping  from  the 
country.  Higher  i)rice9  in  the  early  Fall 
are  not  usually  to  be  expected,  and  least 
of  all  when  a  big  crop  has  just  been  har¬ 
vested.  Lower  figures  are  looked  for 
when  shipping  conditions  improve. 

G.  B.  F. 


CLOTHCRAFT 
CLOTHE  S 


The  largest  selling  suit 
in  America  is  Clothcraft 
Blue  Serge  Special  No. 
5130. 


Could  such  a  vote  of 
goodwill  be  gained  for 
clothes  that  were  un¬ 
worthy?  Or  even  for 
clothes  that  were  merely 
good  looking  without  be¬ 
ing  honestly  good  all 
through  ? 

Every  Clothcraft  Suit  or 
Overcoat  has  more  than 
outward  appearance.  It 
has  wear  and  comfort  and 
year-long  satisfaction. 

It  is  the  Clothcraft  sys¬ 
tem  of  "scientific  tailoring” 
— added  to  good  materials 
and  good  workmanship — 
that  makes  these  things 
possible  at  moderate  prices. 

If  you  want  a  really 
exceptional  suit  or  over¬ 
coat  for  ^25  or  less — buy 
Clothcraft. 


For  MEN  and 
YOUNG  MEN 


$15  to  $25 

SERGE  SPECIALS 

"5130” — ^18.50  Blue 

(The  largest  selling  suit  in  America) 

"7130” — ^18.50  Gray 
"3130” — ^22.50  Gray 
"4130” — ^22,50  Blue 

Made  by 

The  Joseph  &  Feiss  Co.,  Cleveland 


The  CLOTHCRAFT  STORE 


in  Your  Town 
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Will  You  Accept 
This  Big  Book? 

Just  Issued  —  Tells  _What  High  U.  S. 
Government  Officials  and  Capable 
Farmers  and  Planters  are  Proving  on 
How  Pulver’d  Lime  Doubles  Crops 
WRITE  TODAY  for  our  Big  36-Pace  Color 
Illustrated  Catalog  and  Special  Proposition  to  put 
a  celebrated  Jeffrey  LIME-PULVER  on  your 
place  on  Cash  or  Easy  Termst  Tells  bow  to  turn 
your  rocks  into  dollars. 

Highest  U.  S.  Government  Officials  urge  the 
use  of  Pulver’d  Lime  and  capable  agriculturists 
are  doubling  crops  and  income  this  way  with 

0he  leffrexiljoi^PyiyER 

Cash  in  big  on  the  limestone  ledge  on  or  near  your 
farm.  Don’t  let  it  go  to  waste.  A  Jeffrey  Lime 
Pul  ver  will  grind  the  rock  into  the  finest  limestone. 
Double  the  fertility  of  your  own  soil,  and  also 
sell  the  lime  to  your  neighbors  at  attractive 
profit.  Also  use  this  machine  for  crushing 
fock  for  concrete  and  road  work.  Your  Lime 
Pul  ver  will  pay  you  big  profits.  Requires  no  expo* 
rienco.  Simply 
bolt  It  to  your  en¬ 
gine  and  feed  it 
rock. 

Write  today 

Be  sure  to  fell  the 
h.  p.  of  your  en¬ 
gine. 

THE  JEFFREY 
MFG.  CO. 

B4I  N.  Foartk  Street 
Colnfflbut,  Ohio 
Aho Live  Dealer 
Agents  Write. 


low 


I’ll  furnish 
you  this  new 
LibertyCan’t 
Sag  Gate 
for  less 
than  you 
can  build  all¬ 
wood  gates  at 
home.  Every  Gate 
guaranteed  5  years, 
eold  on  30  days  free  trial, 

M 


Why 

bother  with 
short  lived 
all  wood 
gates  ? 
Why  pay 
war-  time 
prices  for 
steel,  gas  piro  or 
wire  gates?  Get  my 
price  on  this  Gate. 
«> 


outlast  3  ordinary  gates.  Made  with  4  or  6  in.  boards 
bolted  at  every  joint.  Can’t  sag,  drag,  warp  or  twist 
out  of  shape.  I  furnish  complete  Gates  ready  to  hang 
or  just  the  Liberty  Can’t  Sag  Steels,  including  angle 

Et«cl  uprluhta,  hinses,  lae  serews,  bolta.  In  fact  everythlne 
ut  the  boards,  with  which  you  can  build  your  oum.  oate»  and 
tave  money.  Write  for  Fruo  Folder.  Alvin  V.  Rowe,  Pree. 

ROWE  MFG. CO.,  193  JIdsnts  Sl.,Calesburg,  III. 
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BROWN] 

fence] 

1150  Styles: 


Wonflerful  Money 

Fence  Book.  Over  1 .50  Styles.i  IS^Per.Rod  I 
Oates-Steel  Posts- Barb  Wlre^  ^ 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  -FREIGHT  PAlO 

All  heavy  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED  WIRtS.  13« 
per  rod  op.  Get  free  Book  and  Sample  to  test. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO., 
D«pt.  53  •  -  Cleveland,  Ohio 


LETkUS  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse  or  Cow  hide.  Calf  or  other  skins 
with  hair  or  fur  on,  and  make  thesu 
Into  coats  (for  men  and  women),  robes, 
rugs  or  gloves  when  so  ordered.  Your 
fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than  to  buy 
them  and  be  worth  more. 

Our  illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of 
Information.  It  tells  how  to  take  olf 
and  care  for  bides ;  how  and  when  we 
pay  the  frciglit  both  ways ;  about  our 
sale  dyeing  process  on  cow  and  horse 
bide,  calf  and  other  skins ;  about  the 
fur  goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell, 
taxidermy,  etc. 

Then  we  have  recently  got  out  an¬ 
other  we  call  our  Fashion  book,  wholly 
devoted  to  fashion  plates  of  muffs, 
neckwear  and  other  fine  fur  garments, 

With  prices  ;  also  lur  garments  remod¬ 
eled  and  repaired. 

You  can  have  either  book  by 
kour  correct  address  naming  wnicti,  or 
both  books  if  you  need  both.  Address 

Tltc  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company* 
571  Lyell  Ave.»  Rochester*  N.  Y. 


I 


Free  Catalog  te!.°cSc‘S'.*.v2 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 


any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  ElmSt.,Quincy,lll. 


Just  your 

oameonapoKtal  will 
brinff  this  new  Catalog 
Folder  on  Rat-proof,  Firsr 
proof.  Weatherproof  CornCribs 
by  return  mail.  Gives  facts  and 
6ffureB  on  the  bis:  com  losses  each  year* 


(8) 


Cost  no  more  than  wood — last  , 
e  life-time.  Made  of  rust-proof,  ' 
perforated,  galvanized  iron. 
Come  in  sections.  Easily  put  up. 

FIRE-PROOF,  RAT-PROOF 
Lightning-proof,  weather-proof- 
cure  corn  better;  keep  it  drier; 
free  from  mould.  Many  sizes  and 
styles.  Prices  low.  Write  for  Frsa 
catalog  at  once. 

Iron  Crib  &  Bin  Co.  wt^tlr.o 


More  Winter  Storage  Houses 

Last  week  we  gave  three  pictures  of 
Winter  storage  houses,  taken  from  the  lit¬ 
tle  Government  pamphlet  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture ;  three  more 
are  given  this  week. 

Fig.  539  shows  the  end  of  a  partly  un¬ 
derground  pit  or  storage.  This  is  built  by 
digging  into  .the  ground,  lining  up  the 
.sides  with  planks  or  logs  and  throwing  a 
coating  of  soil  over  the  top.  In  this  way 
frost  is  kept  out,  and  by  making  a  double 


Roofed  Pit  for  Storage.  Fig.  537 

door  it  is  iiossible  to  carry  vegetables 
safely  through  the  Winter.  Fig.  537 
.shows  another  type  of  storage.  In  this 
case  a  hole  or  pit  is  dug  and  lined  with 
concrete,  this  concrete  wall  being  carided 
up  18  inches  or  so  above  the  ground. 
Then  the  roof  of  wood  is  built  on  this 
concrete  wall,  as  shown  in  the  picture, 
and.  if  necessary,  the  concrete  can  be 
banked  up  so  as  to  keep  out  the  frost. 
In  all  these  cases,  full  ventilation  is  nec- 


Cave  Storage  House.  Fig.  538 
essary,  and  as  we  .see  in  the  picture,  a 


^  Just  because  you  read  about  prices  being  out-of-sight,  don’t  conclude  M 

s  to  put  off  building,  remodeling  or  making  repairs  until  you  have  investigated  J 
3  the  wonderful  money-saving  Bennett  values.  = 

p  Bennett  Prices  are  not  out-of-sight.  We  can  save  you  from  15%  to  50%  ^ 

M  on  anything  in  the  building  line  you  want  to  buy — ROOFING,  FLOORING,  s 

I  INTERIOR  TRIM,  STAIRWAYS,  COLUMNS,  PAINTS,  SHINGLES,  | 
=  DOORS  —  everything  required  for  homes,  barns  or  other  structures.  s 

s  Remember,  too,  that  Bennett  Materials  are  all  first-quality  goods.  We  s 

g  do  not  handle  wreckage,  seconds  or  weather-beaten  materials.  'I’hat  isn’t  the  s 
g  reason  our  prices  are  so  low.  = 

s  Our  prices  are  below  all  others  because  more  lumber  comes  into  Tonawanda  s 

s  by  the  most  direct  and  cheapest  freight  routes  than  any  other  center.  Because  we  g 
s  buy  direct  from  growers  and  sell  direct  to  you,  eliminating  the  various  middle-  = 
=  men’s  profits  that  you  would  otherwise  have  tQ  , pay.  „  Because  we  sell  you  g 

=  finished  materials  at  factory  prices  —  at  our  costs  of  turning  out  the  work  s 

s  plus  a  very  small  profit.  s 

I  Fix  Up  Those  Leaky  Roofs  | 

g  By  Using  Bennett  Prepared  Roofings  g 

I  HIGH  QUALITY  LOW  PRICES  QUICK  SERVICE  j 

3  LET  US  SEND  YOU  SAMPLES  of  these  various  kinds  of  roofings,  ij 

g  together  wi  h  a  copy  of  our  catalog,  which  fully  describes  and  prices  g 
=  them.  It  will  pay  you,  not  only  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  in  service  and  rj 
I  satisfaction.  WRITE  US  TODAY.  y 

I  Let  Us  PROVE  Every  Statement  We  Have  Made  | 

1  OUR  PRICE  REGULATOR  CATALOG  is  black  and  white  proof  of  3 

§  every  claim  we  make.  In  this  big  88-page  book  we  fully  illustrate  the  products  H 
i  we  offer,  and  quote  prices  that  we  want  you  to  compare  wiih  prices  quoted  on  0 
i  the  same  grade  of  goods  by  any  dealer,  wholesaler  or  mail  order  house  anywhere,  y 


lino  of  ventilators  ha.s  been  built  along 
the  ridgepole  of  this  roof.  Fig.  538 
shows  'another  type  of  storage.  In  this 
ca.se  the  pit  is  dug  into  a  mound  or  side 
hill  with  a  raft  so  as  to  prevent  caving. 
Then  an  entrance  is  built  in  the  form  of 
a  small  house  or  doorway  over  the  front 
of  the  cave,  with  stops  going  down  into 

the  pit.  This  is  also  ventilated  properly, 

« 


Send  For  This  Book  of  Bargains  Now  | 

It  will  not  only  enable  you  to  buy  at  the  lowest  prices,  but  it  will  also  s 
aid  you  in  selecting  just  the  right  materials  to  make  your  house  or  building  3 
up-to-date.  It  is  a  suggestion  book  as  well  as  a  catalog,  and  no  prospective  = 
builder  should  be  without  a  copy.  Use  the  coupon  below  and  check  off  the  3 
items  you  are  particularly  interested  in.  Mail  it  today.  % 

RAY  H.  BENNETT  LUMBER  CO.,  Inc.  | 


Storage  House  Partly  Uuderground.  Fig.  539 

and  care  must  be  tiiken  to  have  thor¬ 
ough  drainage  so  that  the  pit  may  be 
kept  dry. 


Price  Regulators  in  Building  Materials 

2  Thompson  St.  --  N.  Tonawanda 


New  York  = 


Send  U.e  Th"  Couyrtn  Tndny 

g  Ray  H.  Bennett  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 
g  2  Thompson  St.,  N.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

§  Gentlemen: — Send  me  at  once  your  FRBE 

g  Price  Regulator  Catalog,  I  am  particularly  ■ 
S  interested  in  the  items  checked.  I 


1 

Dtrxi'  ■ 


....Lumber 

•  •••Frames 

•  •••Interior  Finish 

•  •••Clapboards 


%  Name.. . . 
i  Address . 


=  Occ  .oation 

ni 


Lath 
Doors 
\V allboard 
Roofing 


•  ••Shingles 
...Windows  I 
•  ■Paint  I 
...Hardware 


Other  Materials  At 
Equally  Surprising  Prices 

iRl'Ml  ‘Jff ,  IHlfflff  OF  THE  ^ 

LUMBER  MART>^ 

We&r*  located 
iS  the  center  of 
the  Greatesr 
Lumber  Yard 
Uths  World 


Measurement  of  Land 

IIow  many  acres  is  there  in  the  meas¬ 
urements  below.  Also  tell  me  how  you 
figure  it  out?  Field  of  irregular  shape, 
its  four  sides  being  respectively  810,  99G, 
1,200  and  1,035  feet.  c.  H.  N. 

I’iue  Plaiu.s,  N.  Y. 

Find  the  exact  middle  on  all  sides, 
which  in  this  case  is  405  feet  at  top  and 
GOO  feet  at  bottom,  while  the  sides  are 
498  and  017^2  respectively.  Now 
measure  across  the  center  each  way,  re¬ 
duce  to  rods,  and  multiply  together  and 
divide  by  IGO  square  rods  to  an  acre.  In 
this  instance  the  field  is  30x.30%  rods, 
or  915  sq.  rods, -i-by  IGO  =  5  23-32  acres.  I 
always  measure  irregular  pieces  of  land 
in  this  way,  which  although  it  may  not 
be  according  to  the  book,  is  close  enough 
for  all  practical  purposes.  ir.  E.  c. 


DON’T  MIX  CONCRETE  BY  HAND- 

DO  IT  WITH  THE 

Autopower  Concrete  Mixer 

(N  HALF  THE  TIME  AT  HALF  THE  COST 

One  g;nllon  of  gittsoline  run.s  mixer  nil  duy. 
Mixes  perfectly  by  only  method  npi>roved 
by  U.  S.  government.  Don’t  brenk  your 
back  and  risk  money  and  material  by 
mixing  by  hand.  Barrel  and  yoke  with 
pulleys  and  gears  of  AUTOPOWEIl 
MIXER  easily  dismounted  for  con¬ 
venient  handling.  Saves  cost  in 
labor  hire  on  one  barn  floor  job.  Do 
your  neighbors’  barn  floor  in  two 
days  and  your  profit  will  pay  for 
mixer.  Built  to  last  a  life  time — 
nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  Keeps 
from  one  to  a  half  dozen  men  busy. 
Mixes  500  or  more  cubic  feet  a  day. 
Handles  big  or  little  job.  Great  for 
farm  or  small  contractor.  Runs  with 
one  horsepower  engine  or  our 
HELPING  HENRY  and  your  auto. 
Write  today  saying:  “Send  bulletin 
No.  3  telling  all  about  the  ALTO- 
POWER  MIXER.” 

THE  AUTOPOWER  CO. 

508  Indiana  Sve..  LaPorte.  Ind. 


Guaranteed 


Mrs.  Rx-’SYbody. — “Your  husband  goes 
out  a  good  deal,  doesn’t  he?”  Mrs. 
Keen  ;  “Oh,  I  don’t  know ;  he  doesn’t  go 
out  any  oftener  than  he  comes  in.’’ — 
Boston  Transcript. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ’‘square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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^MBERTVILLF 

Grubber  footwear^ 

will  prove  to  be  the 
best  you  ever  bought 


Lamco  Four 
Buckle  Arctic. 

Chock  full  of  extra  wear,  extra  quality,  extra  comfort. 


on  the 
safe  side 
and  buy  Lambert- 
ville  this  year.  You 
want  boots  and  shoes  that  will  withstand  the  hardest 
wear  you  can  give  them — the  kind  that  besides  being 
wear-proof,  are  as  comfortable  as  they  can  be  made. 

That’s  exactly  what  you  get  when  you  buy  Lam- 
bertvilles.  Nothing  but  first  quality  rubber  is  used  in 
Lambertville  boots  and  shoes.  The  tight  seams  can’t 
come  open,  and  talk  about  comfort!  The  minute  you 
put  your  feet  into  Lambertvilles  you  know  that  cold 
weather  or  discomfort  can’t  reach  you. 

There’s  a  Lambertville  Brand  for 
Every  Purpose  and  Every  Purse 

You  can’t  help  but  get  solid  comfort  and  satisfaction  out  of  any 
of  these  Lambertville  Brands.  No  matter  which  brand  you  buy 
you  will  find  it  comes  up  to  the  Lambertville  reputation  for  being 
the  best  at  the  price.  You  can  identify  any  Lambertville  Boot  and 
Shoe  by  the  Green  Oval  Label.  Here  are  the  different  brands: 


Farm  Forums  Are  Suggested 


Snag -Proof — All  rubber  and 
duck.  Seven  thicknesses  of  rub¬ 
ber  ground  into  the  heavy  duck. 

Redskin — Made  of  long  wearing 
red  rubber. 

Lamco  —  Pure  gum  reinforced 
with  seven  stout  ribs  to  prevent 
cracking  or  breaking. 


L  Brand  —  Duck  vamp,  long 
service  footwear  at  moderate 
price. 

White — Pure  white  rubber  in 
Snag -Proof  quality  —  steam 
cured  in  vacuum,  designed  for 
extreme  severe  service. 


Make  Farm  Opinion  Public  Opinion 

The  New  York  Situation. — The 
special  session  of  the  11117  Legislature 
heard  the,  voice  of  the  farming  interests 
expressed  by  their  duly  registered  and 
legitimate  lobbyists  in  Albany,  but  the 
voice .  was  not  strong  enough  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  antagonistic  food  bills. 
The  professional  politicians  at  Albany 
figured  that  the  means  of  collective  ex- 
I)ression  of  farming  opinion  are  scattered, 
that  farmers  do  not  always  act  on  the 
same  set  of  facts,  that  they  do  not  always 
have  them  at  their  command,  and  that 
sentiment  is  therefore  neither  focussed 
nor  constant.  The  politicians  and  dealers 
feel  that  they  can  juggle  this  situation 
and  beat  the  game. 

D'ivipep  Ranks. — Not  long  ago  the 
secretary  of  the  Receivers’  and  Distrib¬ 
utors’  Association  of  New  York  City 
started  out  to  cultivate  the  members  of 
the  (Jrange.  He  addressed  the  (Irange  at 
Lewis,  N.  Y.  It  reported  that  among 
other  things  he  told  tlie  Grange  members 
that  the  object  of  his  benevolent  associa¬ 
tion  was  to  ])revciit  legislation  interfering 
with  all  legitimate  business  and  schemes 
))rojected  by  fake  i-eformers.  The  Grange 
thereupon  sent  out  literature  eulogising 
I'llon  R.  Rrown  ns  a  high  type  of  legis¬ 
lator,  who  works  in  the  interest  of  the 
farmer  and  the  common  pcoi)le, — Rrown, 
the  “coi’imration  lawyer,”  the  reactionary, 
tlie  representjitive  of  “big  l)usiness,”dis- 
trnsted  by  both  the  working  people  of  the 
cities  and  the  farmers  of  tiie  country! 
About  the  same  time  the  Holstein 
Rreeders’  Clnh  of  St.  Lawrence  County 
jiassed  a  resolution  based  on  an  entirely 
different  set  of  facts.  Their  resolution 
stated  flatly  that  Lion  R.  Brown,  the 
majority  leader,  was  conspicuously  work¬ 
ing  against  the  farmer’s  interests!  Tliese 
two  contrasting  incidents  show  that  no 
I'cpresentative  of  big  business — nor,  in 
filet  any  one  else — should  he  trusted  to 
address  mootings  wlicre  the  audience  is 
not  free  to  put  the  speaker  on  the  witness 
stand,  and  cross-question  him  about'  his 
facts,  statements  and  connections. 

Making  T’AnMERS  The  Goat. — Today 
the  milk  dealers  are  publicly  laying  the 
blame  to  the  farm  producer  for  the  rising 
cost  of  living.  The  third  party,  tlie  con¬ 
sumer,  is  consuming,  unawares,  public 
opinion  manufactured  by  the  milk  dciih'rs, 
distributed  by  them  and  delivered  at  the 
front  door  in  the  columns  of  the  city 
newspapers.  It  is  not  the  business  of  the 
city  press  to  run  a  news  pasteurizing 
lilant.  tSo  usually  all  those  press-agent 
statements  of  a  small  group  of  greedy 
middlemen  go  out  as  raw  as  they  come  in. 
The  real  oiiiiiion  of  the  public  lies  locked 
up  ill  the  great  mass  of  city  consumers 
and  farm  iiroducers.  What  they  think 
counts  jirovided  tlieir  voice  can  be  heard, 
and  that  it  is  backed  up  by  the  truth  ami 
that  the  maehinei-y  for  collc'ctive  expres¬ 
sion  of  farming  opinion  is  well  organized. 

Voice  of  the  Farmers. — Tt  is  not  to 
be  understood  that  the  farmers  at  pres¬ 
ent  have  neither  opinion  nor  voice,  or 
have  not  the  facts  to  back  them  up.  The 
Grange,  the  Dairymen’s  League,  the  I’ann 
Bureau,  the  breeding  and  growing  and 
co-op(“rative  as.sociations,  give  evid<'nce 
that  ('dneation,  propaganda  and  organi¬ 
zation  are  making  jn-ogress.  And  were  it 
not  for  certain  farm  journals,  farming 
opinion  would  have  had  only  half  the  force 
it  has  had.  If  tli .  1  lairyineii’s  League  ex¬ 
presses  anything,  it  is. organize,  organ¬ 
ize!  Without  organization  the  big  milk 
strike  of  1!IJ(>  could  not  liave  been  won. 
’J'he  voice  of  .‘10, ()()()  dairymen  was  backed 
l)y  organization  that  bargained  for  them 
collectively,  and  handled  their  educational 
])ul)licity.  Beliind  them  stood  the  alert 
and  eflicient  Farm  Bureau,  as  the  educa¬ 
tional  agency  that  on  demand  collected 
the  facts  on  the  cost  of  milk  jiroduction. 
The  right  hand  of  fellowship  and  moral 
support  was  extended  by  the  Grange.  In 
defeating  unfriendly  food  bills  in  Albany 
it  was  not  a  question  of  “collective  bar¬ 
gaining”  with  one  class  of  middlemen  or 
the  leadership  of  one  strong  organization 
reinforced  by  sympathetic  farming  opiii- 
iim.  It  was  a  (juestion  of  the  .solidarity 
of  all  fai'iners’  organizations,  a  united 
farmers’  sentiment,  and  educating  public 
opinion  of  all  the  State,  rural  and  urban. 

The  Oi'.vious  Need. — At  tlie  .source  in 
every  farming  comimmity  might  be  found 
part  of  the  trouble.  No  stream  risi-s 
higher  than  its  source.  At  the  source  the 
energy  and  the  attention  of  progressive 
farmers  are  divided  among  three  or  four 
good  organizations,  tlie  Dairymen’s 
Lmigue,  the  Grange,  the  Farm  Bureau, 
this  exchange,  that  breeding  association, 
that  club.  All  hid  for  interest,  dues 
paying  membersliip,  meetings,  programs 
and  speakers.  Fach  has  to  do  organiza¬ 
tion  work,  each  .separately  tries  to  carry 
on  public  educational  work,  and  each 
aims  to  jiropagate  jiublic  opinion  from  its 
special  point  of  view.  But  the  proportion 
that  each  organization  itself  eaii  do  siic- 
cessfull.v  is  the  question,  and  whether 
or  not  pooling  some  of  their  efforts  in  a 
joint  work,  leaving  each  organization  au¬ 
tonomous  and  independent,  would  not  be 
as  profitable  to  (nich  farmer  as  pooling 
orders  for  fertilizer.  It  would  .seem 
therefore  that  there  is  an  acute  need  for 
some  method  for  co-ordinating  the  elTort 
of  all  these  bodies,  wherever  their  lines 
of  work  overlaps  or  duplicate.  The  farm¬ 


ers’  organizations  can  profit  by  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  various  trade  unions  of  the 
cities  that  have  their  joint  assemblies, 
which  on  one  hand  disseminate  common 
information  to  all  the  groups  represented, 
and  on  the  other,  present  a  solid  front  to 
all  the  forces  oiipo.sed  to  the  common  in¬ 
terests  of  the  organized  wage  earners. 

The  Farm  Forum. — Certain  phases  of 
public  educational  work  carried  on  by  all 
the  existing  farm  organizations  could  be 
pooled.  Bi'tter  jirograms  and  bigger 
speakers  would  be  the  result.  A  co-oper¬ 
ative  platform  would  be  a  C()mmunit.v 
forum.  Being  a  straight  pooling  proposi¬ 
tion,  a  Farm  Forum  wmnld  be  managed 
and  directed  by  representatives  appointed 
by  the  co-operating  organizations.  A 
joint  board  of  delegates  appointed  by  the 
(iiange,  the  Dairymen’s  League,  the 
Farm  Bureau  and  other  bona  fide  farmers' 
organizations,  would  arrange  for  the  hall, 
the  program  and  the  speakers.  Meetim-n 
could  be  monthly.  Churches  have  union 
meetings,  and,  in  the  same  way,  the  loc:;! 
farmers’  organizations  might  hold  unio  i 
meetings,  or  regard  the  forum  as  a  nni(.  j 
meeting. 

Its  Foundation. — The  Farm  Form  > 
would  be  conducted  by  working  farme;  : . 
Farmers  have  got  to  do  things  the;..- 
selves  and  work  out  their  own  salvation. 
Politicians  and  men  hunting  the  limeligl.t 
in  preparation  for  ])o]itical  careers 
should  not  be  allowed  to  hold  office.  A 
Farm  Fornm  would  be  strictly  non-jiar- 
ti.san  in  politics.  Of  the  throe — educa¬ 
tion,  propaganda  and  organization — the 
purpose  of  the  Farm  Forum  would  he 
primarily  education.  The  “export”  as 
speaker  would  provide  information,  the 
“leader”  as  speaker  would  discuss  is¬ 
sues;  the  audience  would  add  or  subtract 
by  asking  questions  and  contributing  a 
variety  of  experience  and  point  of  view. 

Wir.\T  the  Farm  Forum  Ca.n  Do. _ 

All  this  tends  to  focus  attention  as  iH>v(’r 
before  on  farm  problems  and  issues,  and 
to  sfimulate  action.  Fxeept  on  rare  oc¬ 
casions  rc.solutioii.s  should  not  be  passed 
nor  votes  taken  at  the  Forum.  The 
educational  limitation  should  be  ob¬ 
served.  Action  by  way  of  votes  or  reso¬ 
lutions,  if  at  all.  .should  he  taken  at  fh  ' 
next  melding  of  the  individual  organi¬ 
zations  co-operating,  which,  in  most  case,-; 
are  organized  to  exi>ress  their  will  and 
if  necessary  fight  for  it.  In  this  way, 
while  the  Forum  itself  is  not  committed' 
to  partisan  action,  it  focuses  sentiment 
of  the  wliole  community  on  the  basis  of 
the  same  set  of  facts,  and  supplies  the 
ground  of  eonoerfed  action  for  its  con¬ 
stituent  orgaiiizatioms,  whose  members 
bring  back  from  the  Farm  Forum  the 
stimulus  for  action.  The  Forum  will  do 
for  farmers  what  it  hiis  done  for  other 
groni)S  which  have  adopted  the  forum 
method  of  education  in  public  alTairs — it 
will  develop  new  leaders  from  the  ranks 
of  the  farmers,  better  speakers  and  mon* 
of  them,  and  will  train  a  group  compe¬ 
tent  to  make  laws  fhemselve.s,  and  take 
that  job  forever  out  of  the  domination  of 
lawyers.  In  part  the  Foi'um  will  be  an 
(‘xperiment  station  on  the  eductaioiml 
side  of  the  non-partisan  tmlitical  action. 

Organization. — I'lie  joint  board  of 
delegates  rej)resei)tiiig  co-operjiting  or¬ 
ganization  will  not  foist  another  dues- 
paying  organization  ujain  the  overbur¬ 
dened  community.  The  farmers  are 
heading  toward  “Federated  Agriculture,” 
and  the  local  joint  Ix^ard,  at  the  source, 
is  a  step  in  federation.  It  would  work 
this  way;  the  members  of  the  co-operat¬ 
ing  organizations  would  automatically 
becomes  memhei-s  of  the  Forum,  and  have 
a  voice  in  eontrolling  tiie  policy  of  the 
Forum  through  their  respective  organi¬ 
zations.  The  meetings  would  be  open  to 
the  i»ul)1ic  free,  in  order  to  reach  the 
whole  community.  Fxixmses  for  the  hall, 
speakers  and  i)ost('rs  could  he  met 
through  a  collection  or  occasionall.v  b.v 
h(‘lp  from  th(^  trcasuric's  of  the  co-opei-- 
ating  organizations. 

Fxamim.es. — It  was  the  successful 
milk  strik(^  in  ('’hiciigo  tliat  made  the 
New  York  d.'iirymeii  feel  that  they  could 
do  the  same  thing  in  New  York.  The 
wa.v  in  which  the  fjirnuu's  of  North 
Dakot.'i  have  developed  a  fanm'r’s  non- 
Itartisan  movenumt  and  turned  their 
mis-reiu‘esent!itiv(’s  out  of  political  offlee 
has  long  lieeii  ref(>rred  to  as  an  example 
for  the  New  York  State  farmers.  The 
N<!W  York  farmer  is  iirogia'ssive  and 
read.v  to  Ix'iiefit  by  experiments  else- 
whei’c  that  advance  his  interest  and  win 
for  real  i»rogress.  The  city  people  in  re¬ 
cent  years  have  been  developing  forums 
in  Buffalo,  Baltimore.  Boston,  New 
York  and  elsewhere,  and  some  two  hun¬ 
dred  now  exist.  Tliere  is  a  National 
Council  of  Forums  wltli  head(|imrters  in 
Boston,  which  holds  an  annual  ootnaui- 
tion  with  d(‘I('gates  from  all  over  the 
country,  'riirough  it  the  consumers’ 
Forums  and  the  farmers’  Forums  enuld 
d(‘V(‘lop  mutual  eonfid(*nc(!  and  interest — 
another  stc))  toward  l)ringing  the  farmer 
and  the  consumer  closer  together. 

A  Case  in  Point. — During  the  big 
milk  strike  of  IflK!  there  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  in  N(»w  York  of  a  definite  feeling 
of  comiminit.v  of  interest  between  the 
city  consumer  and  tin*  farm  producer. 

(Continued  ou  page  1193.) 


You  should  find  Lambertville  Footwear  for 
sale  at  the  best  store  in  your  locality.  Not  all 
stores  sell  the  Lambertville  line  because  we  limit 
the  sale  to  merchants  who  value  a  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomer  above  a  quick  profit.  If  you  do  not  find  a 
dealer  near  you,  write  us  direct  and  we  will 
see  that  you  are  supplied. 


LAMBERTVILLE 
RUBBER  COMPANY 

Lambertville,  N.  J. 


On  Every 
Boot  and 
Shoe 


SnaK  -  Proof  Short 
Boot.  As  water¬ 
tight  as  a  drum. 
Pure  rubber 
throughout 


ar/iff  RURAL-  N  ''  O  R  K  E  R 
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Even  spread,  maximum  pene¬ 
tration.  Winchester  shot  pat¬ 
tern  brings  down  the  game. 


Winchester  Model  12 
Haaimerlesa  Shotgun. 


The  pattern  that  brings 

down  the  game 


A  perfect  pattern  may  thoroughly  cover 
the  bird,  but  it’s  the  high  velocity  of  the 
shot  charge  that  insures  a  kill,  A  game¬ 
getting  gun  must  throw  an 
even  pattern  with  lots  of 
steam  behind  it. 


The  Winchester  Model  12 
Repeating  Shotgun  is  designed 
and  bored  to  bring  down  the 
game.  Its  pattern  shows  a  per¬ 
fectly  distributed  shot  spread 
with  maximum  penetration. 
That’s  why  it  is  the  choice  of 
sportsmen  everywhere. 


The  gun  for  every  sort 
of  wild  fowl  shooting 


Quick  f'Ped^r,  sure  ejector.  'Throwre 
empty  shells  to  the  aide, 
out  of  your  way 


Whether  you’re  snap  shooting  at  up¬ 
land  plover  or  trying  a  long  shot  down 
in  the  blind,  there  is  a  gauge  and  a  bore 
of  the  Winchester  Model  12  that  will  give 
you  the  pattern  you  want.  This  master 
shotgun  meets  every  kind  of  bird  shooting 
requirement. 

The  Winchester  Model  12  is  beautiful  in 
design,  light  in  weight,  simple  and  sure  in 
operation.  It  points  like  your  own  arm.  It 
can  always  be  depended  on  to  plant  its  charge 
closely,  evenly  and  strongly  at  the  range  its 
choke  adapts  it  for.  It  works  smoothly  in 
whatever  position  it  is  held.  For  those 


who  prefer  a  hammer  action  gun,  we  have 
made  the  Model  97.  It  is  built  on  similar 
lines  to  the  Model  12,  but  with  hammer 
action. 


The  barrel  is  the  gun 

Men  who  know  guns  realize 
that  the  accuracy  and  durability 
of  a  gun  lie  in  the  barrel.  On 
the  quality  of  the  barrel,  de¬ 
pends  the  quality  of  the  gun. 
There  is  absolutely  no  difference 
in  the  standard  of  quality  of  the 
barrels  on  the  highest  and  lowest 
priced  Winchester  guns.  With 
Winchester  the  barrel  is  the  gun 
and  the  single  standard  of  quality 
has  been  attained  only  by  the 
most  unremitting  attention  to 
the  boring,  finishing  and  testing 
of  the  barrel. 


The  Winchester  barrel 

The  barrel  of  the  Winchester  Model  12  has 
been  bored  to  micrometer  measurements  for 
the  pattern  it  is  meant  to  make.  The  de¬ 
gree  of  choke  exactly  offsets  the  tendency  of 
the  shot  to  spread.  Until  its  pattern  proves 
up  to  Winchester  standard  the  gun  cannot 
leave  the  factory.  The  Nickel  Steel  construc¬ 
tion  preserves  the  original  accuracy  forever. 

The  Bennett  Process,  used  exclusively  by 
Winchester,  gives  the  Winchester  barrel  a 


distinctive  blue  finish  that,  with  proper  care, 
will  last  a  lifetime. 


What  0 


means 


This  mark  on  the  barrel  means  Viewed 
and  Proved  Winchester.  This  stamp  stands 
for  Winchester’s  guarantee  of  quality,  with 
50  years  of  the  best  gun-making  reputation 
behind  it. 


Every  gun  that  bears  the  name  “Win¬ 
chester”  and  that  is  marked  with  the  Win¬ 
chester  Viewed  and  Proved  stamp  has  been 
fired  many  times  for  smooth  action  and 
accuracy,  and  has  been  fired  with  excess 
loads  for  strength.  At  every  stage  of  Win¬ 
chester  manufacture,  machine  production  is 
supplemented  by  human  craftsmanship.  It  is 
a  test  and  adjustment  process. 

It  is  this  care  in  manufacturing  that  has  produced 
in  the  Model  12  and  Model  97  guns  of  unsurpassed 
game-getting  qualities  that  have  won  the  name  of  “The 
Perfect  Repeaters”  among  wild  fowl  hunters. 


Write  for  details  of  Winchester  shotguns, 
rifles  and  ammunition 

The  Winchester  catalog  is  an  encyclopedia  on  shot¬ 
guns,  rifles  and  ammunition.  Every  hunter  should  have 
one.  It  gives  detailed  specifications  of  the  Model  12  and 
Model  97  and  describes  at  length  the  principles  on 
which  every  one  of  the  world  famous  Winchester  shot¬ 
guns  and  rifles  is  built.  Write  today.  We  will  mail 
you  a  copy  free,  postpaid. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO. 
Dept.  G-2  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Winchester  Model  97  Hammer  Shotgun 

Take  down  Repeating  Shotgun.  Made  in  12  gauge, 
weight  about  77*  lbs.;  in  16  gauge,  weight  about  7% 
lbs.  "The  favorite  with  shooters  who  prefer  a  slide 
forearm  repeating  shotgun  with  a  hammer. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Strawherkies. — If,  25  years  ago,  I 
had  said  that  our  family  may  have  ripe 
strawberries  at  any  time  through  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October  I  should  have  had  trouble 
at  once.  Yet  it  is  true  that  we  can  go 
to  our  patch  of  Superb  and  Progressive 
and  pick  a  mess  at  any  time.  We  have 
them  when  we  want  them — which  is 
not  frequently,  as  our  folks  prefer  peaches, 
grapes  and  baked  apples  at  this  season. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  possibility 
of  fruiting  these  Fall-bearing  varieties. 
We  have  them  ready  at  any  time — yet  I 
question  their  value  for  commercial  pur- 
IHjses.  I  think  every  family  with  a  gai’- 
den  should  have  some  of  these  plants,  but 
for  us  tlie  standard  sorts,  fruiting  in 
.June,  are  more  profitable.  True,  the  i)rice 
of  the  Fall  berries  is  often  high,  but  at 
best  they  represent  a  novelty  out  of  its 
regular  season.  I  should  call  it  a  fancy 
crop,  ranking  with  mushrooms  or  similar 
l)roducts  in  practical  importan«R. 

tlOR.v. — Our  corn  was  all  cut  and 
shocked  by  Sept.  29,  with  practically  no 
damage  from  frost.  The  fodder  of  the 
flint  corn  Avill  feed  out  almost  like  hay. 
The  Webber’s  lOarly  has  a  coarser  stalk, 
but  most  of  it  will  be  eaten  without  cut¬ 
ting.  I  should  think  this  Webber’s  corn 
would  be  great  for  silage  in  the  country 
north  of  New  York.  Our  own  crop  is  the 
largest  rve  have  ever  grown,  and  we  shall 
begin  at  once  to  feed  out  the  Webber’s. 
This  is  a  dent  which  ripens  early,  and 
promptly  gives  dry  grain.  At  present 
the  price  of  feed  is  awful.  If  half  the 
e.xperts  say  about  the  nation’s  crop  is 
true,  corn  ought  to  come  down  in  price 
and  bring  feed  along  with  it  before  Christ¬ 
mas.  So  we  w’ill  feed  out  our  dry  corn 
early  and  take  a  chance  on  cheaper  grain 
later.  The  same  with  hay.  We  begin 
feeding  the  corn  fodder  in  November,  and 
thus  save  the  hay.  Many  farmers  make 
the  mistake  of  holding  the  fodder  until 
Februai’y  or  March.  We  use  it  during 
the  idle  season  and  make  it  at  least  three- 
quarters  of  the  roughage  for  the  horses. 
This  year  we  tried  an  experiment  at  sow¬ 
ing  corn  after  late  peas.  These  were 
picked  in  late  July,  the  ground  plowed 
and  flint  corn  broadcast  like  wheat  or  rye 
and  harrowed  in.  Then  a  little  later, 
after  a  rain.  Alsike  and  Sweet  clover  seed 
was  thrown  in.  At  the  end  of  September 
the  corn  stood  over  three  feet  high  in  a 
thick  mat,  and  thei'e  is  a  fair  stand  of 
clover.  I  should  say  that  this  corn  will 
give  us  as  much  late  fodder  as  millet. 

What  Vaiuety? — I  consider  Webber’s 
the  best  dent  corn  we  have  yet  grown. 
Formerly  w'e  planted  Learning,  but  the 
Webber’s  is  evidently  superior  for  our 
locality.  As  between  a  dent  and  a  flint 
the  situation  will  have  to  settle  that.  I 
think  the  dents  as  a  class  give  more  grain 
and  a  larger  stalk,  and  as  a  rule  they  re¬ 
quire  a,  longer  growing  season.  The 
stalks  are  larger  and  with  less  leaf  sur¬ 
face  than  the  flint,  and  therefore  the  flint 
fodder  is  better.  I  think  the  flints  will 
make  a  fair  crop  on  poorer  soils  with 
less  fertilizer,  and  that  they  are  hardier 
than  the  dents.  On  the  stronger,  level 
land  I  should  plant  a  good  dent  after 
making  sure  that  the  variety  had  been 
well  tested  in  the  locality.  On  the  hills 
and  among  the  orchard  trees  I  prefer  a 
flint.  We  have  one  which  makes  a  low, 
branching  growth  with  slender  stalks  and 
usually  two  fair-sized  ears  to  the  stalk. 
This  interferes  less  with  the  young  trees 
than  the  larger  varieties,  gives  a  fodder 
which  is  eaten  clean  without  chopping 
and  also  a  good  yield  of  grain.  We  have 
been  selecting  this  flint  variety  for  some 
years  aiming  at  a  true  90-day  corn,  low 
down,  very  leafy  and  double-eared.  It 
may  not  look  very  ijromising  to  the  man 
who  wants  eight-foot  corn  with  a  stalk 
like  a  young  tree,  but  I  have  never  found 
anything  equal  to  it  for  growing  in  an 
oithard.  We  think  we  have  in  this  flint 
variety  a  corn  as  well  selected  and  trained 
for  orchard  work  as  a  man  who  has 
grown  up  from  childhood  among  trees. 

Selecting  Seed. — Before  the  corn  was 
cut  we  went  through  and  picked  off  the 
ears  which  came  up  to  our  A  standard. 
This  selection  included  the  ear,  the  stalk 
and  the  general  appearance  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  hill.  It  would  hardly  be  possible  to 
put  in  words  just  what  wje  look  for  in  the 
living  plant.  We  know  what  we  call  a 
good  hill  of  corn  w’hen  we  see  it  and 


we  know  why  one  hill  is  better  than  an¬ 
other  when  we  find  them  in  the  field. 
Yet  it  would  be  hard  to  put  the  exact 
difference  on  paper.  It  is  much  like  a 
dairyman  selecting  a  good  cow  or  a  sharp 
business  man  picking  the  helper  he  wants 
from  a  crowd  of  applicants.  Such  men 
have  what  is  called  “a  good  eye,”  which 
means  that  they  have  printed  upon  the 
brain  an  ideal  or  image  of  what  they 
want.  That  image  has  been  created  by  long 
experience.  We  think  we  know  what  we 
want  in  this  flint  corn,  and  the  A  grade 
is  picked  in  the  field  before  cutting.  We 
pick  into  bags  and  these  are  carried  to 
the  granary,  where  the  husks  are  pulled 
back  and  the  ears  strung  on  wires  in  a 
cool  dry  place.  At  husking  time  we  make 
another  selection  of  good  ears  found  on 
sizable  stalks.  In  the  standing  corn 
some  good  ears  are  overlooked.  Others 
which  seemed  too  green  at  that  time,  will 
have  developed  fully  by  husking  time.  So 
we  husk  out  what  we  call  a  “B”  grade 
— probably  as  good  as  the  other,  only 
the  selection  was  not  made  from  the  liv¬ 
ing  plant.  It  is  good  to  see  how  year  by 
year  as  this  selecting  goes  on  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  A  and  B  grade  ears  grow 
larger.  I  consider  this  selected  flint  the 
best  com  for  orchard  growing,  though  it 
is  not  recommended  for  rich,  level  land 
where  heavy  stalks  and  big  ears  are 
wanted. 

Pumpkins. — We  have  a  big  crop  this 
year  of  fine  yellow  fellows.  They  were 
grown  among  orchard  trees  without  much 
cost  of  money  or  labor.  The  old  timers 
in  this  region  used  pumpkins  freely  as 
food,  and  I  thought  their  descendants 
would  come  back  for  pumpkin  and  milk. 
So  we  printed  this  in  the  local  papers : 

“BIG  PUMPKINS.— The  big  yellow 
fellows  like  Uncle  Silas  used  to  raise. 
Good  for  pies  and  puddings,  for  canning 
or  drying,  or  for  making  Jack  O’Lanterns. 
Give  the  boy  a  chance  to  carve  a  pumpkin 
face.” 

There  was  slow  response  to  this,  but 
the  customers  are  finally  coming.  They 
will  come  faster  after  frost.  The  old- 
fashioned  pumpkin  and  milk  supper  has 
passed  out  of  fashion,  but  there  are  still 
many  middle-aged  people  who  will  try  it 
once  more.  If  pumpkin  pie  is  something 
of  a  back  number  with  humans,  it  is  right 
•up  on  a  front  .seat  with  Jeremiah  .Jersey 
and  his  associates.  All  you  have  to  do 
is  to  cut  a  pumpkin  in  two,  scoop  out  the 
seeds  and  let  .Terry  at  it.  He  will  quickly 
provide  the  milk  of  hog  kindne.ss  and  the 
sugar  of  hunger  and  make  a  pie  which 
needs  no  baking.  How  those  hogs  do 
thrive  on  pumpkin,  w'orniy  cabbage,  ear 
corn  and  bran  or  tankage.  AVe  are 
putting  the  frame  on  them  now.  Later 
mo're  corn  will  ptoperly  fill  out  the 
picture.  AVe  can  see  now  how  much  will 
go  to  waste  on  a  farm  where  there  are 
no  hogs  or  no  humans  to  pi'k  the  waste 
up.  AA^ith  what  we  sell  and  what  we  feed, 
counting  .the  small  cost,  these  pumpkins 
will  pi'ove  one  of  the  most  economical 
crops  we  have  this  year.  Early  in  Oc¬ 
tober  the  land  where  they  were  grown 
will  be  seeded  to  rye.  h.  w.  c. 


Plowing  Old  Pasture  Land.s 

AVe  find  the  following  advice  wander¬ 
ing  through  the  papers : 

“There  ai’e  million  of  acres  of  old  pas¬ 
tures  that  for  years  farmers  have  real¬ 
ized  should  be  broken  up,  farmed  a  year 
or  two  and  reseeded  to  good  pasture 
grasses.  These  pastures  are  poor  because 
they  were  never  sown  to  pasture  grasses. 
Now  is  the  time  to  break  them  up  and 
reseed  to  a  good  pasture.  Old  meadows 
need  the  same  treatment.  Never  a  bet¬ 
ter  opbortunity  for  this  than  for  the  next 
year  or  two,  while  the  price  of  grain  is 
high.” 

Most  of  this  is  entirely  true,  but  one 
important  detail  is  omitted.  How  is  the 
average  farmer  to  do  this  work  with  his 
present  horse-power  and  the  price  of 
labor?  Our  experience  is  that  these  old 
pasture  do  not  plow  themselves.  They 
make  a  tough  proposition  for  the  best 
farm  team,  or  even  for  a  tractor,  and  in 
these  times  how  is  a  farmer  to  turn  this 
old  sod  over  and  fit  it?  On  our  own 
farm  we  have  found  it  impossible,  this 
year,  to  get  even  regular  work  well  done, 
and  breaking  up  new  land  is  out  of  the 
question.  If  we  had  time  and  help  it 
would  pay  far  better  to  drain  a  couple 
of  wet  fields  near  the  farm  buildings, 
rather  than  rip  up  old  pasture  land. 
This  is  the  sort  of  advice  and  suggestion 
which  farmers  resent,  because  they  know 
that  while  it  seems  sensible  to  a  town 
man,  it  is  impossible  with  ordinary  labor 
and  conditions.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
the  latent  wealth  in  some  of  these  old 
fields,  but  miners  do  not  get  out  ore  with 
jack-knives  and  toothpicks. 


Victrola  XVTI.  ^7^ 
Vfictrola  XVI  I,  electric, 
MahoKtuiy  or  oalc 


The  Victfola  is  the  embodiment 
of  all  that  is  best  in  music 


^  HIS  MASTERS  VOICE' 
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TItn  TliVAcfimn' 

Cl  Ji  Threshes  cowpeas  and  soy  beans 

from  the  mown  vines,  wheat,  oats, 
j.yg  barley.  A  perfect  combina¬ 

tion  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  “The  machine  I 
have  been  looking  for  for  20  years.”  W.  E.  Massey. 
“It  will  meet  every  demand."  II.  A.  Morgan,  Di¬ 
rector  Tenn.  Exp.  Station.  Booklet  29  free. 

ROGER  PEA  &  BEAN  THRESHER  CO., 
Morristown,  Tenn. 

WELL  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all-purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  Sk.  Itbaca,  N.  Y. 

A  Guarantee  That 
IS  a  Guarantee 


AVe  guarantee  every  pump  rec¬ 
ommended  by  our  Service  De¬ 
partment  for  given  conditions 
to  operate  successfully. 

When  you  select  a  pump  be  sure  and  get  the  right 
pump  the  first  time.  Our  expert  engineers  will  help 
you  make  a  selection  from  more  than  300 

(Moulds  pumpo 

^OR  eVKA-V  SC.RViCe.1^  ■.,11 _ ■ 

Hand,  windzniu,  en^ne  and  motor 

driven.  All  rigridly  tested.  Send  for  our 
new  free  book,  “Pumps  fox  Every 
Service,''  Address  Dept.  ll. 


Goulds  Vis» 

853  Lift  and 
Force  Pump  fof 

band'pumpios 

The  Goulds  Mfg.  Co, 

Main  Office  and  Works: 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y, 


_  Power  rump  for 
pressure  or  elevated 
tank  water  systems 

_  Branches:  — 

— ^ewYork  Boston  Pblladel{difa 
rtptebureb  Cbicagro  Houston  Atlanta 
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RURALISMS 


Tarnished  Plant  Bug  on  Dahlias 

For  the  past  three  years  I  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  raise  Dahlias  and  have  been 
very  successful  up  to  the  budding  period, 
when  the  Tarnished  plant  bug  will 
attack  the  buds,  causing  them  to  fall.  I 
have  used  as  a  spray,  lead.  Black  I^eaf 
40,  tobacco  dust  and  solution  of  kero¬ 
sene  ;  all  these  have  failed.  After  fin¬ 
ishing  the  Dahlias  they  destroy  most 
of  the  prevailing  flowers,  viz..  Asters, 
small  sunflowers,  marigolds.  Zinnias, 
Summer  Chrysanthemums  and  Coreopsis. 
I  have  asked  for  information  at  the 
State  House  sending  them  a  specimen 
insect,  but  they  are  unable  to  help  me. 

Chelsea,  Mass.  H.  s.  c. 

IT.  S.  C.  apparently  has  experimented 
with  all  the  remedies  we  have  ever  tried 
or  seen  recommended  for  the  Tarnished 
plant  bug,  with  the  same  results  that  we 
obtained  here.  It  is  just  about  useless 
for  us  to  try  to  grow  Dahlias  on  ac¬ 
count  of  them.  They  are  very  destruc¬ 
tive  to  Asters,  also  Chrysanthemums, 
even  in  the  greenhouses.  We  have  ob¬ 
tained  a  partial  relief  upon  several  oc¬ 
casions  in  a  field  of  Asters  by  enclosing 
same  with  poultry  netting  and  turning  a 
lot  of  active  half-grown  chickens  among 
the  plants.  Dahlias  grow  too  tall  for 
such  treatment,  and  our  experience  can 
suggest  no  other  except  screening  the 
plants  with  mosquito  netting. 

ELMKR  J.  WEAVER. 


The  Cola  Plant 

On  page  93  there  is  a  communication 
about  “The  Cola  Plant  and  Asthma.” 
There  was,  and  I  suppose  there  is  now,  a 
liquid  preparation  made  from  the  nut  of 
the  Cola  plant  from  Africa.  This  prepa¬ 
ration  has  been  very  beneficial  in  cases  of 
asthma.  I  have  taken  it  with  gO(xl  re¬ 
sults  and  no  harmful  effects.  It  was  high 
priced,  ,$2.50  or  .$3  for  a  pint  bottle. 

Vermont.  .  mrs.  w.  w. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  preparations 
purporting  to  be  made  from  the  kola  nut 
have  been  put  on  the  market  as  asthma 
remedies,  though  the  liquid  preparations 
from  the  nut  have  no  recognized  value  as 
such.  The  active  principle  of  the  nut  is 
similar  to  that  of  coffee,  caffeine;  also 
to  those  active  principles  found  in  tea 
and  cocoa.  There  have  been  various  pro¬ 
prietary  preparations  containing  more  or 
less  kola  put  on  the  market  and  adver- 
ti.sed  as  wonderful  curatives  and  restora¬ 
tives.  The  fact  that  it  is  an  African  nut 
and  has  a  name  that  rolls  smoothly  off  the 
tongue  is  probably .  its  greatest  asset  to 
the  patent  medicine  manufacturer, 
though  the  apperance  of  the  name  on  the 
label  of  a  bottle  is  not  the  slightest  guar¬ 
antee  that  there  is  any  of  the  nut  inside. 
It  is  common  practice  among  the  makers 
of  patent  medicines  to  use  some  very  or¬ 
dinary  and  cheap  product  in  their  nos¬ 
trums  and  then  label  them  with  a  name 
that  suggests  the  use  of  some  rare  and 
presumably  wonderful  drug;  and  he  who 
is  deceived  thereby  is  not  wise.  m.  r.  d. 


Trouble  With  Snowball 

On  page  1111,  a  sub.scriber  asks  in¬ 
structions  relative  to  the  proper  treatment 
for  a  snowball  bush,  the  leaves  of  which 
curl  up  and  wither,  and  the  blossoms  fail 
to  develop.  The  answer  suggests  unfav¬ 
orable  weather  conditions  and  a  lack  of 
nourishment,  and  advises  pruning  and 

fertilizing  as  possible  remedies. 

In  nine  ca.ses  out  of  10,  this  is  a  proper 
treatment  on  general  principles,  and  will 
almost  certainly  greatly  benefit  the  bushes. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  10,  also,  the  trouble 
is  with  aphis,  or  little  green  lice  working 
on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  and  in 
the  blossom  buds.  The  life  hi.story  of 
these  lice  seems  not  to  have  been  fully 
and  correctly  worked  out.  Some  years 
ago  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ad¬ 
vised  me  to  give  the  bushes  a  thorough 
dormant  spray  with  a  one  to  10  lime- 
sulphur  solution.  This  spray  had  no 
effect,  whatever.  But  I  controlled  these 
lice  by  attacking  them  with  strong  tobac¬ 
co  water  applied  in  a  spray  as  soon  as 
the  growth  of  the  bushes  began  in  the 
Si)ring,  and  continued  once  a  week 
throughout  the  season,  and  the  -bushes 
have  not  been  troubled  since.  More  than 
this,  they  produced  the  finest  blosso^ms 
that  I  have  ever  seen. 

-•In  another  instance  in  which  the  lice 
gained  the  advantage  and  curled  the 
loaves  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  hit 
the  little  pests  with  the  spray,  I  secured 
very  fair  results  by  putting  the  tobacco 
water  in  a  large  dishpan,  holding  it  under 
the  bushes,  and  bending  them  down  and 
immersing  the  twigs  in  the  tobacco  water. 
I'obacco  water,  rightly  and  thoroughly 
applied,  will  effectually  control  all  forms 
of  plant  lice.  c.  o.  ormsbee. 


Look  for  this  Label 
on  your  Coat 


Raynster  is  the  name  of  the  best  storm-coats.  To  make  sure  that  you  get 
full  value  when  you  buy,  look  for  the  Raynster  label. 
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You’re  equipped  for  the  roughest  work  in  the  roughest  weather  when  you 
have  a  Raynster. 

These  strong,  durable  storm-coats  keep  you  dry  through  h  e  worst  of  down¬ 
pours.  They  bring  the  protection  of  your  own  roof  out  into  the  fields. 

And  mark  this:  When  you  buy  a  Raynster  your  selection  is  not  limited.  This 
word  represents  a  line  of  storm-coats  complete  in  every  style  and  type  of  coat. 

Every  man,  woman,  boy  and  girl  can  find  just  the  coat  they  most  need  m  the 
Raynster  line.  Work-coats,  dress-coats  and  play-coats  of  all  kinds  and  descrip¬ 
tions,  with  real  service  and  the  best  of  materials  and  workmanship,  is  the  real 
meaning  of  Raynsters. 

Go  to  your  dealer’s  and  select  the  right  Raynster  for  your  needs.  Fake  it 
home.  Then  when  it  rains  you’re  ready.  Write  us  for  interesting  style  book. 
It  pictures  some  of  the  most  popular  Raynsters. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 

Clothing  Division,  New  York  and  Boston 


Protected  Trees  Bring  Profits 

Injury  from  small  animals  and  other 
sources  can  be  prevented  if  you  put 
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"brand'' 

WIRE  MESH 
TREE  GUARDS 

around  trees.  Come 
ready  to  set  up. 
Quickly  placed.  Cost 
little.  Made  of 
strong,  steel  wires, 
heavily  galvanized 
to  prevent  rust. 
Strong,  sturdy,  sub¬ 
stantial.  Last  for 
many  years.  All 
sizes  to  fit  all  trees. 

Write  for  catalog  R. 
prices,  information. 

Wright  Wire  Co. 

Worcester.  Moss. 


»  Small  California  Farm  f""’ “S’iS 

crops  yon  know  about— alfalfa,  wheat,  barley,  etc.— 
al.so  oniuges,  grapes,  olives  and  figs.  Ideal  for 
dairyine,  pigs,  and  chickens.  No  cold  weather;  rich 
soil;  low  prices;  easy  terms;  good  roads;  schools 
and  ehurches.  Enjoy  life  here.  Newcomers  wel¬ 
come.  Write  for  our  San  Joaquin  Valley  also  Dairy¬ 
ing  and  Poultry  Raising  Illustrated  Folders,  free. 
C<  L.  SEAGRAVE^  Industrial  Commissioner  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  RY». 
1963  RAILWAY  EXCHANCE.  CHICAGO 


The  Farm  Brokers*  Association,  Inc. 

farms  arid  other  country  real  estate  everywhere  in  New 
York  State.  Personally  inspected  properties.  Careful 
descriptions.  Right  prices.  CENTRAL  OFFICE  AT 
ONEIDA,  N.  Y.,  other  offices  throughout  the  State. 


RAWFURS 


Our  prices  are  always  the  highest  the  market 
affords.  Liberal  gracing  and  prompt  remit* 
tanceguarzinteed.  Send  for  Fur  Trice 


H  I  D  E 


f  pr 


Our  hide  department  quotes  highest  market 
prices  for  beef  hides,  horse  hides,  calf  skins, 
etc.  Send  ioxH ide  Qmlalions, 
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David  Blustein  &  Bro. 

West  Q7th  St  .NewYbrk. 


Ship 

Your 


to  US  and 
increase 

your  profits. 
The  fairness  of 
our  grading  guarantees  satis¬ 
faction.  Thousands  of  satisfied 
M  —  shippers  prove  It.  We  pay  ex- 

DllUU  HI  press  and  postage  and  mnke 

llH  Vw  prompt  returna.  S«ud  for  pricelist. 

L  RABINOWITZ,  116  West  29th  Street.  New  York  City 


TRAPPERS! 

craft,”  Ulus.,  tells  now  to  trap  fox, 
Cr  f  muskrat,  skunk, wolf, mink,  etc. ; water. 

^  den,  snow,  log,  blind  sets,  etc.,  how  to 

fasten  traps,  stretch  furs,  make  deadfalls,  snares.  Fur 
News,  big  illiis.  magazine,  tells  about  fur  markets,  trap¬ 
ping,  hunting,  woodcraf' 


xicrait,  fishing,  fur  farming,  roots,  herbs;  iota 
^nd  10c.  coin  for  copy  of  “  Traperaft  ”  and 

of  omgazlne^  FUR  NEWS,71  W.23d  St.,  New  York.  Room  601 


of  good  stories. 


Sabo  Sure  Catch  Trap.  De* 
signed  to  be  placed  in  the  ani¬ 
mals  liurrow.  Your  hardware 
dealer  h;iB  them.  Write  for 
booklet.  Agents  Wanted. 

SABO  TRAP  MFQ.  CO. 

No.  3118  W.2S  St..  Cleveland,  O. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Painta 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOIJ  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America — Estab.1843. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.V. 


Get^ 


Cash 

but  of  your 


OLD  BAGS 


You  will  he  surprised  how  much  money  wo  will 
pay  you  for  your  old  bogs,  torn  or  sound.— iiiiy 
<liiantity.  Don’t  let  them  lie  around  and  rot  when 
you  can  turn  them  into  money. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

and  we  mail  check  as  soon  as  shipment  is  received. 
Take  advantage  of  present  high  prices — write  today 
for  price-list  and  shipping  Instructions.  Largest 
direct  buyers  of  bags  in  the  world.  References  — 
Citizens  Bank  of  Buffalo,  Dun  or  Bradstreet, 
IROQUOIS  BAG  CO. 

396  Howard  St,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


TVhen  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deaL  "  Si 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

TITE  BVR1SE8S  FAJIMEIVS  PA  PER 
A  National  AVeekIjr  Journal  for  Country  uutl  hubiirban  lIomcH 

Established  tsso 

TiiMUhed  weekly  by  the  Rnral  Publisblngr  (’ompany,  033  West  SOtli  Street,  >ew  York 
Ukrbkrt  W.  Collinowood,  President  and  Etlitor. 

John*  .1.  Dillon,  Tre^'aurer  and  General  Manaijer. 

WM.  F.  DiLrx)X,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Roylk,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  forefjrn  cf^ntries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  equal  to  8s.  Cd.,  or 
8^  marks,  or  1016  francs.  Keinit  in  money  ortler,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  OfTice  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertislncr  rates,  7/»  cents  per  aprate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
axlvertiwirs  unknown  to  us  ;  and  casli  must  m'company  tj*ansieiit  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  n  respon- 
pible  iKu^on.  We  use  every  ))ossible  precaution  and  admit  the  a^lvertisiiipf  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  jrood  any  loss 
U)  t>aid  subwribei'fi  sustained  by  trustinjf  any  deliberate  swindJer,  irre.spon- 
pible  adverti8ei*8  or  misleading:  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
Fuch  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  a<ljust  diifereuces  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  bonest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  a^lvertisers  or  not.  We  willinirly  use  our  good 
ollices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  w*ith  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
re.srwnsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Isotice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transition,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Thk  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  wHting  the  advertiser. 


Among  other  reasons  for  usinf?  acid  phosidiate 
or  hone  with  manure  is  that  phosphorus  acts  to 
I)asten  maturitj’.  Sometimes  a  coiai  crop  iieavily 
manured  on  a  soil  will  make  a  heavy  crop  hut  will 
delay  ripeniiif?  so  long  that  it  is  cut  l)y  frost.  The 
lieavy  supply  of  nitrogen  in  tlie  manure  drives  the 
corn  on  to  a  prolonged  growth.  The  addition  of 
phosphorus  will  liel^)  to  rijien  the  corn  earlier,  and 
in  some  seasons  tills  will  make  the  diffei'ence  be¬ 
tween  frost  injury  and  hard  corn. 

* 

My  Dear  “Hope  Farm  Man.”  God  bless  you  for  that 
letter  on  the  war  .situation !  I  am  offering  our  little 
lilaee  for  sale  in  order  that  “Dob” — the  junior  partner — 
may  volunteer  in  the  army,  and  I  will  gird  up  thee  car¬ 
penter  kit  that  stood  by  me  for  years  and  go  back  to 
the  trade.  The  boy  wants  to  go  with  the  bovs  to  do 
his  bit,  and  I  am  only  too  proud  of  my  red-blooded 
American  lad  wdio  shows  no  yellow.  If  lie  returns  we 
can  do  it  all  over  again,  but  if  he  is  taken,  he  will  have 
won  his  discharge  as  a  true  American  boy.  I  cannot  run 
tlie  place  without  him,  but  this  war  niunt  he  won,  and 
we  will  do  our  bit,  and  without  a  whimper. 

Ohio.  j,  A.  HILL. 

F  are  proud  to  print  tiiat  letter  riglit  on  this 
page.  That  is  about  the  way  Ave  feel  regard¬ 
ing  onr  own  hoys  wlien  it  comes  >to  tlie  final  show¬ 
down.  We  do  think  mistakes  are  being  made  in  this 
draft  exemiition,  hut  Avlien  it  comes  to  the  final  test 
such  a  sentiment  as  Mr.  Hill  expresses  covers  all 
tliere  is  worth  considering. 

•  * 

Food  experts  in  the  larger  cities  are  organizing 
liousewives  for  economical  food  buying.  For  one 
thing,  tliey  advise  women  to  substitute  idee  for  po¬ 
tatoes.  Why  is  tills?  Last  Spring  tlie  goveriimeiit 
urged  all  of  us  to  grow  potatoes.  We  bought  .‘<eed 
at  ,'fl0..50  iier  barrel,  with  other  expenses  increased 
by  at  least  5  per  cent.  The  cro])  was  fair,  but  the 
selling  pi-ice  has  been  such  that  Ave  barely  got  our 
money  hack.  Thousands  of  farmers  resiioiided  un¬ 
der  much  tlie  same  conditions  and  many  of  them 
Avill  lose  money  in  the  face  of  tlie  great  yield  pre¬ 
dicted  by  the  experts.  Why,  then,  talk  rice.  Avlien 
the  great  hojie  of  dispo.sing  of  the  jiotato  crop  at  a 
profit  lies  in  .stimulating  consumption?  Tliere  is 
nolhing  consistent  about  tills.  Ku-e  Is  not  a  full  sul)- 
slitute  for  potatoes  in  any  CA’cnt.  Having  induced 
farmers  to  grow  a  big  cro])  of  i  iota  toes,  the  govern¬ 
ment  should  noAA'  Avork  every  Avire  to  increase  con¬ 
sumption. 

“What  home  is  Avitliout  a  motheiv  that  a  ooiKsolidated 
.school  is  without  a  teachorage.  To  be  successful  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word,  a  modern  open-country  school 
nuist  have  its  teacherage.  It  is  out  of  the  question  for 
teachers  to  ‘board  ’round.’  ” 

That  from  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  may  all  be  true,  hut  how  many  of  our  readers 
know  Avhat  a  “teacherage”  is?  The  Avord  is  not 
even  in  most  of  the  later  dictionarie.s.  A  teacherage 
coi-re.sponds  to  a  par.sonage,  and  is  really  a  home  for 
the  teacher.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  tlie  peo¬ 
ple  realize  that  the  teachers  cannot  do  their  best 
Avork  unless  they  liaA^e  a  home  of  their  own  Avhere 
they  are  free  to  live  their  own  home  life.  The 
“teacherage”  as  a  clo.se  companion  to  the  school  is  a 
good  institution.  It  Avill  give  more  power  to  the  en¬ 
tire  district,  and  make  a  good  headquarters  for 
.social  actiAuty,  just  as  the  school  giA'^es  a  center  for 
education.  As  schools  are  consolidated  more  and 
more,  the  “teacherage”  will  become  a  necessity.  We 
think  eA^ery  large  school  in  the  country  should  have 
a  “teacherage”  and  a  good-.sized  iiiece  of  land  for 
gai-den  and  experimental  Avork.  That  is  one  of  the 
things  Avhieh  modern  education  Avill  work  out. 

* 

The  NeAv  York  Legislature  came  back  to  Albany 
and  made  a  final  end  of  the  fight  over  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  George  W.  Perkins,  by  rejecting  him, 

25  to  20.  They  promptly  confirmed  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Dr  Schurman  of  Cornell  and  of  Mr.Wietiug. 


CAe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Gov.  Whitman  gave  up  his  figlit  for  Mr.  Perkins,  and 
nominated  .Tohn  Mitchell,  who  aaus  i)romptly  con¬ 
firmed.  That  cIo.ses  the  incident  so  far  as  Mr.  Per¬ 
kins  is  concerned.  Tlie  ]iublic  simply  did  mit  Avant  him 
in  that  office.  Mr.  jMitcliell  has  had  long  exiierience  in 
handling  large  affairs  as  a  lalior  leader  and  member 
of  the  Industrial  Commission.  Wliat  he  knoAvs  aliout 
the  food  problem  is  yet  to  he  determined.  No  one 
knows  where  he  aa’III  stand  on  a  question  regarding 
tlie  iieculiar  situation  and  riglits  of  the  producei^s. 
I'lie  great  olijeotion  to  Mr.  Perkins  Avas  bas^on  the 
belief  that  lie  would  atteiiijit  to  regulate  the  business 
of  food  jiroductioii  just  as  he  AA'ould  regulate  the 
production  of  steel,  coal  or  copper.  The  farmers 
knew  tliat  any  atteiiiiit  to  apjily  sucli  metliods  to  the 
entirely  different  business  of  farming  Avonld  result 
in  disaster.  No  man  sliould  attempt  to  regulate  or 
control  (food  iiroduction  Avithout  jiractic.al  knowledge 
of  the  business  of  farming  and  full  sympathy  for 
farmers.  Now,  what  Avill  tlie  Food  Commis.sion  do? 

♦ 

Dlt.  ,T.  G.  LIPMAN  of  the  New  .Jersey  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  has  obtained  two  patents  for  iiis 
new  process  of  preparing  aA'ailable  phosplioric  acid 
in  the  compost  heap.  Tliese  patents  have  been  giA-en 
to  the  people,  ho  that  all  may  n.se  the  proces.s.  We 
luiA-e  already  described  this  method.  In  brief,  it 
means  a  partnenship  Avith  nature  in  the  manufacture 
of  .sulphuric  acid.  The  iireseiit  method  of  making 
pho.splmtes  available  is  to  mix  the  cru.shed  iihosphate 
ro(;k  AA'ith  sulphuric  acid.  The  chemical  action  re- 
.sulting  from  this  mixture  “cuts”  or  dissolA'os  the  rock 
and  thus  gives  the  aAmilahle  suiierphosphate.  The 
high  price  of  the  acid  has  greatly  increased  the  price 
of  the  pho.sphate,  and  owing  to  the  Avar  demands 
there  is  little  relief  in  sight.  In  the  new  Lipman 
proces.s  a  compost  is  made  of  manure,  rich  .soil  con¬ 
taining  bacteria,  ground  phosphate  rock  and  poAv- 
dered  suljihur.  The  bacterial  action  upon  the  snl- 
idiur  in  this  compost  to  oxidize  it  and  change  it  into 
the  biting  acid  which  attacks  the  jihosphate  rock  and 
“cuts”  it  in  much  the  .same  as  in  the  regular  manu¬ 
facturing  proces.s.  Then  the  entire  compost  can  he 
used  as  a  fertilizer  in  the  oi'dinary  Avay.  The  pi’ocess 
has  been  tried  out  practically  and  has  great  possibil¬ 
ities.  Dr.  Lipman  .says  it  may  al.so  prove  useful 
with  certain  forms  of  potash-beai-ing  rocks  crushed 
and  used  much  the  same  as  the  piiosphate  rock.  This 
process  .should  be  tried  out  fully  by  the  experiment 
•stations,  and  by  practical  farmer.s.  It  is  simple 
enough  and  can  easily  be  put  iu  practice.  The  com¬ 
post  is  made  up  of  10  parts  of  ground  phosphate 
rock,  four  parts  of  fine  sulphur,  20  parts  of  fertile 
soil  and  10  i>arts  of  jnanure.  These  are  thoroughly 
mix(Ml  together  and  kept  reasonably  moist.  Thus 
the  soli  is  not  only  the  place  in  AA-hieh  jdants  may 
live  and  j)roduce  their  crop.s,  hut  it  may  he  used  iu 
juanufaeturiug  as  well. 

* 

ON  the  next  page  is  a  careful  aiialy.sis  of  the  cost 
of  a  loaf  of  bread  brought  down  from  the 
Avheat  through  ji  barrel  of  fiour.  Dr.  Ladd  is  one  of 
the  highe.st  authorities  iu  the  country  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  As  head  of  the  North  Dakota  Agidcullural 
Gollege  he  is  doing  great  AVork  for  the  peojile  of  his 
State.  Dakota  is  an  agricultural  Stjite,  farmlHg 
being  by  far  the  most  important  industry.  It  is  also 
a  State  Avhich  has  been  in  the  past  particularly  at 
the  mercy  of  speculators  and  transportation  interests 
iu  the  disposal  of  its  grain  croj)S.  The  Dakota 
farmers  combined  to  remedy  some  of  their  ])olitica] 
Avrongs,  hut  they  are  still  accused  of  robbing  the 
consumers  through  the  higli  cost  of  bakers’  bread. 

It  has  become  a  habit  for  all  the  city  middlemen  to 
blame  the  farmers  for  any  increase  iu  priee.s.  Thus 
Dr.  Ladd  does  a  notable  service  for  his  people  A\dieu 
lie  make.s  his  analy-sds  of  the  co.st  and  price  of  a 
loaf  of  bread.  We  see  that  the  farmer  gets  .$9.45 
for  the  Avheat  required  to  make  a  barrel  of  flour. 
When  the  flour  is  made  Into  10-cent  loaves  it  brings 
from  .$20  to  $35.  Thus,  Avhen  tlie  housewife  pays 
one  dollar  for  bread  the  farmer  Avho  raised  the 
Avheat  gets  from  27  to  31 cents,  Avhile  the  various 
liandlers  iu  betAveeii  farmer  and  con.sumer  take  from 
(>S  to  73  cents. 

♦ 

WHAT  about  feed  and  feed  prices?  A  careful 
canvass  of  Eastern  dairymen  .shoAvs  that  a 
large  proportion  of  them  Avill  feed  as  little  grain  as 
possible  during  the  early  Winter.  These  men  have 
cloA'er  and  Alfalfa  and  silage,  and  mo.st  of  them  have 
a  fair  oat  crop.  They  Avill  cut  the  eloA’er  hay  and 
feed  it  Avith  silage,  a  little  ground  oats  added.  No 
one  expects  that  this  will  jiroduce  as  much  milk  as  a 
heavy  feed  of  grain,  hut  those  men  rea.son  that  a 
quart  of  milk  prodiieed  in  this  Avay  Avill  give  a 
greater  net  income.  Others  say  they  will  give  full 
feed  eA'en  at  the  high  price.  They  have  good  coavs 
and  good  courage,  and  the  next  two  months’  prices 
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look  good  to  them.  They  hank  on  the  proposition 
that  feed  must  come  down  before  Christmas.  All 
agree  that  the  corn  crop  is  heavy,  that  cottonseed 
meal  Avill  not  be  exported,  and  that  flour  instead 
of  entire  grain  Avill  he  sent  abroad.  Under  anything 
like  normal  conditions  those  things  ought  to  bring 
feed  prices  down.  The  Food  Admini.strator  predicts 
cheaper  feed  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  dairy¬ 
men  are  waiting  for  it.  We  have  made  a  pretty  fair 
canvass  of  the  dairymen  in  the  Eastern  States  to 
learn  Avhat  proportion  of  them  are  buying  the  l7airy- 
men’s  Ivcague  balanced  ration.  Thus  far  we  haA’e 
found  only  .a  feAA3 

♦ 

This  plan  for  a  Farm  Forum,  outlined  on  page 
1178,  is  good,  and  farmers  cannot  do  better 
than  help  develoi)  it.  Tliere  is  plenty  of  .sound, 
earnest  thinking  in  the  country,  but  it  is  not  concen¬ 
trated  and  applied.  Tliis  fornm  will  help  tie  all 
these  sticks  of  indiAidual  thinking  into  a  mighty 
bundle.  Wlien  Ncav  England  dominated  the  thought 
of  this  nation  there  Avas  in  every  important  town  a 
“lyceum,”  or  academy.  People  gathered  at  these 
])laces  and  li.^tened  to  the  greatest  thinkers  of  the 
day.  Tliese  men  came  AA'ith  their  great  message, 
and  then  those  thinking  farmers  stood  up  and  cross- 
questioned  them  until  the  truth  shone  out  like  a  star. 
It  was  that  flash  of  mental  flint  upon  the  steel  of  the 
student  Avhicli  made  the  rural  districts  of  tho.se  days 
tlie  breeding  places  for  giant  minds.  The  same  thing 
is  needed  in  New  York  and  other  Eastern  States. 
Great  questions  carrying  immense  lesponsibilities 
are  coming,  and  country  peojile  mn.st  do  one  of  tAV'O 
things.*  They  must  either  settle  their  own  .share  of 
these  great  questions  or  let  politicians  do  the  job, 
and  pay  their  indej^endence  and  manhood  as  the 
Tirice.  The  best  thing  about  these  forums  is  the  Avay 
the  audience  que-stions  the  speaker.  Pre.sident  Wood- 
row  Wilson  spoke  iu  Coojier  Union,  New  York,  and 
lliis  is  his  report: 

_  In  the  Que.stion,s  that  are  a.sked  there  after  the  .speech 
is  over,  the  most  penetrating  questions  that  I  have  ever 
iiad  addressed  to  ino  came  from  .some  of  the  men  who 
were  the  lea.st  well-dressed  iu  the  audience,  the  plain 
fidlows,  the  fellows  whose  muscle  was  daily  up  against 
the  Avhoie  struggle  of  life.  Tliey  asked  que.stions  which 
Avent  to  the  heart  of  the  business,  and  put  me  to  my 
mettle  to  answer  them.  I  felt  as  if  those  questions 
came  as  a  voice  out  of  life  it.self,  not  a  voice  out  of  any 
school  less  severe  tlian  tlie  severe  school  of  experience. 

One  of  these  forums  in  your  county  would  call  out 
the  best  talent  in  the  country.  The  si>eaker  Avould 
he  Irained  to  pack  his  argument  together,  and  the 
hearers  Avould  he  trained  to  tear  it  ajiart  if  they 
could.  ’Fhat  AA'ould  he  the  finest  analysis  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  A  good  idea — help  push  it  along. 

* 

IIoAv  much  good  would  .slaked  lime  do  on  the  wheat  if 
aiiplied  on  top  of  tlie  ground  Avhen  the  suoaa'  is  on,  or 
when  the  ground  is  frozen  and  nothing  further  done 
with  it?  Tlieii  we  have  more  time  and  moi*e  help. 
•Spring  comes  late  and  wot  tliese  years,  and  as  much 
plowing  as  possible  for  Spring  must  be  done  in  late 
^  hope  to  plow  our  oat  and  oat  and  pea  fields 
this  Fail.  How  much  good  will  a  liberal  application 
of  slaked  lime  do  if  applied  to  these  plowed  fields 
tliroiigh  the  AVinter  on  tlie  snow  or  on  the  frozen 
ground,  and  tlieii  disked  and  liarroAA'od  in  in  the  Spring? 
Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  m.  p. 

N  all  tlie  discussions  of  the  lime  matter  AA’e  haA*e 
iiCA'cr  seen  tliese  questions  fully  aniswered.  Thus 
we  print  lliem  here  and  call  for  experience.  It  i.s 
conceded  that  tlie  best  way  to  apply  lime  Is  to  spread 
on  tlie  furrows  and  harrow  in.  In  some  cases  farm¬ 
ers  advocate  S]»roading  on  the  ground  and  plowing 
under  iu  order  to  sink  the  lime  into  tlie  subsoil,  but 
.such  ea.ses  are  unusual.  Whenever  Ave  haA'e  spread 
lime  on  the  snovA’'  or  on  top  of  the  grain  A\"e  luiA’e 
found  most  of  it  in  little  chunks,  like  mortar,  gath¬ 
ered  iu  holes  or  depressions  of  the  .soil.  In  mo,st 
cases  only  a  small  jiart  of  the  lime  seems  to  sink 
doAvn  into  the  .soil.  We  should  say  that  not  over  40  to 
50  percent,  of  the  liming  A'alue  Avould  be  obtained  by 
either  of  the  methods  here  mentioned.  Time  AAmuhl 
no  doubt  be  saved,  but  .some  effect  of  the  lime  Avould 
be  lost.  Among  our  big  family  there  must  he  men 
AA'ho  luiA'e  tried  these  plans  carefully  and  noted  re¬ 
sults.  What  do  they  say? 


Brevities 

Good  bread  needs  kneading. 

The  young  jiig  makes  the  most  gain. 

The  supply  of  Red  clover  .seed  is  reported  short,  and 
higher  prices  are  evidently  coming. 

Be  sure  that  the  hogs  have  all  they  want  of  Avood 
ashes  and  salt.  Our  hogs  clean  up  ashes  by  the  bushel. 

“Every  child  should  have  a  quart  of  milk  each  day,”^ 
and  75  per  cent,  of  people  stop  drinking  milk  too  early 
in  life. 

It  looks  now  as  if  many  a  family  will  put  up  a  good 
supply  of  sauerkraut  for  the  first  time  this  year.  Cab¬ 
bage  promises  to  be  cheap,  and  kraut  is  “filling.” 

It  seems  from  the  figures  given  last  week  that  with 
the  present  price  of  grain  the  young  cockerel  at  his  first 
crow  will  not  .sell  for  enough  to  pay  for  raising  his  sister 
pullet.  In  former  years  that  worked  out.  Not  now 
Avith  higher  grain. 


The  Milk  Situation 

T.ast  week  we  crot  word  a  few  moments  before  s?o- 
ing  to  press  that  tlie  milk  dealers  had  surrendered 
and  agreed  to  League  prices  and  terms.  I.ater  de¬ 
velopments  show  some  confusion.  The  dealers  assert 
that  they  made  no  contract  and  no  agreement.  They 
say  they  accepted  the  ultimatum  to  pay  the  prices 
for  the  present  for  the  amount  of  milk  they  can  sell, 
and  that  they  will  refuse  to  accept  any  excess  or 
surplus  of  their  immediate  needs.  They  have  shut 
^  down  over  100  plants.  Mr.  Cooper,  speaking  for  the 
I-eague,  admits  all  this  except  that  he  contends  as 
a  matter  of  good  faith  the  dealers  are  under  ohliga- 
tiou  to  take  all  the  milk  offered  at  stations  not 
already  closed.  In  any  event,  this  puts  the  principle 
of  the  sundus  up  to  the  producers.  This  surplus  was 
the  contention  that  prolonged  the  fight  a  year  ago. 
The  alleged  agreement  by  Brill  to  allow  the  surplus 
to  be  made  into  butter  and  cheese  at  the  producer’s 
expense  and  risk  was  the  reason  for  deposing  him  from 
the  presidency  of  the  League.  The  difference  in  this 
case,  according  to  the  dealers,  is  that  they  accept 
only  what  they  need  and  where  they  want  it,  and 
leave  the  balance  in  the  producer’s  hand.s. 

•  There  are  two  features  to  this.  First,  the  individ¬ 
ual  farmer  where  the  station  is  closed ;  and,  .sec¬ 
ond,  the  farmers’  co-operative  station,  if  left  with¬ 
out  a  customer.  The  dealer  in  the  latter  case  pays 
more  than  the  farmers’  co-operative  can  get  out  of 
the  by-products,  and  the  latter  cannot  stand  the  com¬ 
petition  for  milk.  Persistently  followed,  as  the  deal¬ 
ers  m.ay  he  trusted  to  do,  if  this  sj'stem  hecomes  es¬ 
tablished,  the  farm  creameries  or  station  would  be 
driven  out  of  business.  This,  of  course,  is  the  am¬ 
bition  of  the  dealers.  If  it  svicceeds  the  League  can¬ 
not  long  survive.  The  League  must  protect  every 
producer  and  every  co-operative  creamery  owned  hy 
producers.  To  do  less  would  be  to  fail  in  its  pledges 
and  in  its  expressed  or  implied  obligations.  It  must 
keep  faith  with  its  members. 

►So  long  as  the  surplus  is  not  troublesome  the  dan¬ 
ger  is  not  apparent,  but  there  is  certain  opportunity 
for  mi.schief  in  this  concession.  It  puts  the  dealers 
in  a  position  by  which  they  can  increase  the  price  to 
consumers,  and  in  that  way  decrease  consumption. 
The  extra  price  will  cover  their  loss  from  .shrinkage 
in  trade,  and  the  surplus  they  create  will  burden 
the  producer. 

Another  serious  danger  threatens  the  League  at 
this  time.  The  dealers  advanced  the  price  to  con-, 
sumers  to  14  cents  a  quart  for  B  milk,  and  up  to  IS 
cents  for  A  milk  in  pint  bottles.  This  is  the  fifth  ad¬ 
vance  in  1.3  months.  The  city  press  and  consumei’S 
were  friendly  during  the  fight  last  October,  but  they 
have  rebelled  against  the  constant  increases,  and 
the  dealers  have  skilfully  managed  to  lay  the  blame 
on  the  producer.  The  League  advertising  in  the  city 
papers  played  into  the  hands  of  the  dealer.s.  It  made 
no  attempt  to  put  the  responsibility  on  the  dealers 
for  increases,  and  the  consumer  jumped  to  the  con- 
clnsiou  that  the  League  was  responsihle  for  the 
bigher  prices  charged  her.  The  consumer  does  not 
know  that  the  dealer  gets  more  for  distribution  than 
the  farmer  gets  for  producing  milk,  and  the  adver¬ 
tisements  did  not  tell  them  so. 

The  complaints  of  consumers  and  the  complaints 
in  the  press  have  called  the  attention  of  the  District 
Attorney  of  New  York  and  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  Htate  to  the  matters.  Dealers  have  entered  com¬ 
plaints  and  indictments  are  threatened  by  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney.  The  Mayor  of  the  city  has  also 
named  a  committee  to  investigate.  Four  investiga¬ 
tions  in  all  are  promised,  and  the  oflieers  of  the 
liOague  are  likely  to  spent  most  of  their  time  for  a 
while  re.sponding  to  subpoenaes  of  investigators. 
3'he  fact  that  dealers  have  been  in  clo.se  combination 
for  years  seems  to  have  escaped  oflicial  attention, 
but  they  promptly  discovered  the  farm  organization 
as  .soon  as  it  was  able  to  do  any  effective  .service  for 
members.  The  dealers  have  been  particularly  active 
in  furnishing  c-omplaints  and  information  to  the 
District  Attorney,  who  has  announced  in  the  press 
that  he  had  evidence  for  an  indictment  of  nine 
counts  against  the  League. 

Commissioner  Emerson  of  the  Board  of  Health 
charged  in  an  open  letter  that  the  high  price  of  milk 
demanded  by  the  farmers  was  responsible  for  the 
increased  death  i*ate  of  city  infant, c  In  short,  every 
efi’ort  has  been  made  to  make  it  appear  that  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  milk  in  the  city  is  entirely  due  to 
the  increased  price  to  producers,  and  unfortunately 
the  League  advertising  contributed  to  that  false  im¬ 
pression. 

The  present  situation  requires  skillful  manage¬ 
ment  at  both  end.s.  Some  way  must  be  found  to 
protect  every  producer,  and  maintain  an  equal  foot¬ 
ing  for  each  and  every  one  of  them.  At  the  same 
time  the  responsibility  for  recent  advances  in  the 
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price  to  the  consumer  must  he  put  up  to  the  dis- 
ti-ibutor.  where  it  belong.s.  This  can  only  be  done 
etfeetively  through  demon.stration.  We  must  take 
milk  from  the  farm,  pa.steurize  it,  and  lay  it  down 
to  the  city  door  through  grocery  stores  at  an  eco¬ 
nomic  and  reasonable  cost  for  delivery.  If  properly 
organized  and  managed,  this  can  be  done  at  .a  sav¬ 
ing  of  two  cents  to  four  cents  a  qviart  to  consumers, 
'riiis  demonstration  CommLssioner  Dillon  planned  to 
do  by  the  Department  through  the  Towner  bill 
which  Senator  Brown  defeated  in  the  Senate,  and 
which  did  not  have  the  sujiport  it  merited.  ’Phe 
I.eague  must  now,  as  we  have  for  months  advised, 
do  it.self  what  the  State  refused  to  do.  If  done' well,' 
in  the  end  this  will  be  better.  ‘I.et  us  dLstribute 
milk  at  the  .same  profit  we  get  for  making  it.  Then 
if  the  dealers  refuse  to  handle  milk  at  the  cost  and  un¬ 
der  the  system  we  adopt,  we  can  put  milk  stores  in 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  city.  It  will  require 
money  and  organization  and  skilled  management, 
but  it  will  reduce  the  cost  to  the  consumer,  increase 
consumption  and  put  the  dairy  busiiie.ss  of  the  State 
squarely  on  its  feet.  It  will,  however,  require  an 
investment  and  a  reorganization  and  perfection  of 
the  League  which  iu  any  event  is  a  crying  nece.ssity. 

The  Five  Cent  Bread  Loaf 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Non-Bar- 
tisan  League  at  Minneapolis,  Prof.  E.  F.  Ladd  of 
the  North  Dakota  Agriculttiral  College  gave  the  fol¬ 
lowing  analysis  of  the  co.st  of  a  barrel  of  flour  and  of 
a,  loaf  of  bread  : 

It  is  estimated  that  41^,  bushels  of  wheat,  or  270  lbs., 
will  produce  one  barrel  of  flour  of  1!)0  Ib.s. ;  that  is' 
when  it  is  milled  to  72.0%  of  flour,  and  it  has  been 
recommended  that  the  per  cent,  of  flour  .should  be 
greater  than  this,  but  at  72.0%  milled,  there  would  re¬ 
main,  approximately,  74  Ib.s.  of  mill  feed. 

Let  us  take  the  cost  of  wheat  as  milled  for  producing 
one  barrel  of  flour.  The  miller  does  not,  iu  the  larger 
coinmeicial  mills,  use  Ao.  1  Northern  as  the  wheat  from 
which  he  produces  his  flour,  hut  the  average,  under  the 
present  grades,  will  probably  be  about  No.  4.  Let  us 
.see,  then,  what  will  be  the  cost  of  the  wheat  for  a 
barrel  of  flour  on  the  Minneapolis  market  if  the  basic 
price  for  No.  1  Northern  is  ,$2.20  Chicago. 

First,  there  is  a  differential  of  3c  in  freight,  in  favor 
of  Minneapolis,  or  the  basic  price  at  Minneapolis  would 
be  ,$2.17.  If  No.  4  wheat  is  used  in  the  mills  of  Min¬ 
neapolis  for  the  production  of  the  flour,  then  there  is  an¬ 
other  saving  of  10  cents  per  bushel  or  the  cost  of  the 
wheat  at  the  mill  door  is  ,$2.07.  Let  us  assume  that  (he 
handling  expense.s,  commission,  etc.,  will  bring  this  to 
$2.10  per  bushel  as  the  value  of  the  wheat  that  goes 
upon  the  rolls;  that  mean.s,  then,  that  the  wheat  at  the 
rolls  in  the  mill  has  cost  $0.4.’>  for  the  barrel  of  flour, 
or,  to  summarize,  as  follow's:  ) 

^  The  actual  figures  : 

IVheat,  4t^  bu.  at  $2.10  per  bu .  fiO.-l.") 

Cost  of  milling,  per  barrel . '  ’75 

Miller’s  profit  . | 

Total . $10.45 

Let  us  now  ascertain  what  the  returns  are  from  this 
product  as  milled  and  converted  into  bread  and  feed 
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Out  There  in  Kansas 

The  other  evening  we  linished  our  haying  after  sup¬ 
per,  and  just  as  the  thicker  shades  of  night  were  set¬ 
tling  around  the  cow  lot  in  rolled  an  auto  filled  with 
cousins  from  Indiana  whose  curiosity  to  see  the  West 
could  no  longer  be  satisfied  by  staying  at  home,  so  here 
they  came,  making  the  more  than  700  miles  in  a  little 
over  four  leisurely  days,  c, -imping  and  cooking  quite  a 
good  jiart  of  the  time.  And  for  good  luck  the  tires  had 
the  same  air  they  started  with.  Morning  came,  and  we 
\\ent  driving  to  see  the  numerous  cousins  and  places  of 
pioneer  interest,  and  in  the  70  or  SO  miles  covered  we 
were  not  more  than  a  dozen  miles  from  home  at  any 
time. 

I  had  ju.st  read  where  several  county  draft  boards 
had  been  quoted  as  saying  farm  help  was  .sufficient  for 
present  needs,  yet  I  never  saw  roadsides  and  fence  rows 
so  foul  of  weeds  in  my  more  than  50  years  of  nativity. 
Also,  there  were  literally  hundreds  of  acres  of  Alfalfa 
spoiling  to  be  cut,  and  other  hundreds  lying  in  the 
windrow  bleaching  out  its  best  life.  Several  balers  were 
at  work,  and  one  stood  idle  in  a  20-acre  field  with  the 
windrow.s  bleached  wliite  with  the  sun.  Several  small 
tractors  were  at  work  plowing  or  fitting  the  seed-bed 
for  wheat;  also  many  four-lior.se  plows  were  at  work  on 
sadly  delayed  stubble  ground  where  the  weeds  made 
plowing  an  unpleasant  task.  Not  a  shock  of  corn  was 
cut,  nor  a  silo  filled,  and  the  miildle  of  September  here. 
Acres  and  acres  of  Kafir  corn  will  soon  be  crowded 
upon  the  already  congested  work,  and  much  stuff  must 
inevitably  spoil.  One  mowing  machine  seat  wa.s  graced 
by  the  presence  of  a  woman,  and  a  buck  rake  was  being 
handled  skilfully  by  a  girl  of  a  dozen  Summers,  though 
the  country  schools  were  in  session. 

This  morning  the  militia  hoys,  jicrhaps  200  strong, 
pas.sed  our  door  on  an  exercise  parade,  not  from  choice, 
but  compelled  by  the  powers  that  be,  while  the  parents 
of  some  of  them  were  home,  almost  smothering  in  the 
jungle  of  weeds  and  overwork.  Take  it  for  what  it  is 
worth,  this  may  be  patriotism,  politics,  sense  or  non- 
.sense,  or  every-day  Christianity,  but  it  is  a  true  picture, 
just  as  I  found  it  in  one  day’s  jaunt  in  the  countryside, 
and  I  sit  in  a  brown  study  at  the  world’s  idea  of  peace, 
plenty  and  hapiiiness. 

Emporia,  Kansas. 

“Dairymen's  League  Prices” 

The  following  prices  according  to  schedule  of  freight 
rates  ordered  by  Inter, state  Cpmmerce  Commission 
to  take  effect  October  I,  1017,  are  for  milk  per  100  lbs., 
testing  P>y2  butter  fat  and  classified  when  pa.steurized 
as  grade  ‘B’  milk  (pasteurized),  as  provided  by  the 
regulations  of  the  Department  of  Health.  New  York 
City.  For  milk  delivered  to  grade  “A”  plants,  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  15  cents  per  100  Ib.s.  additional  shall  be  paid; 

4  cents  per  100  Ib.s.  added  for  eacli  one-tentli  increase 
in  butter  fat ; 


Milos. 

10  or  under . 

Over  10  but  not  over  ’20.'.. ! 

( )ver  20  but  not  over  30 _ 

Over  30  but  not  over  40.. . . 

Over  40  but  not  over  50 _ 

Over  50  but  not  over  (>0... . 
Over  GO  but  not  over  70. .  .. 
Over  70  but  not  over  80.  . .. 
Over  SO  but  not  over  00.. . . 
Over  00  but  not  over  100.. , 
Over  100  but  not  over  110.. 
Over  no  but  not  over  120.. 
Over  120  but  not  over  130.. 
Over  1,30  but  not  over  140.. 
Over  140  but  not  over  150.. 
Over  150  but  not  over  lOO.. 
Over  1(10  but  not  over  170.. 
Over  170  but  not  over  ISO.. 
Over  LSO  but  not  over  100.. 
Over  100  but  not  over  200.. 
Over  200  but  not  over  210.. 
Over  210  but  not  over  220.. 
Over  220  but  not  over  230.. 
Over  230  but  not  over  240.. 
Over  240  but  not  over  250.. 
Over  250  but  not  over  2(10.. 


stuff 

Mill  feed . . . . .  _  $1.25 

The-  above,  deducted  from  the  cost  of  the  wheat,  or 
$10.45,  minus  $1.25,  equals  $0.20  as  the  cost  of  straight 
flour,  but  the  baker  uses  considerable  of  grades  lower 
than  straight  flour  in  his  shop.  Nevertheless,  let  us 
transform  this  flour  at  $0.20  per  barrel  into  14-ouuce 
loaves  of  broad,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  the 
average  weight  of  bread  is  found  to  be  14  ounces,  and 
others  12  ounces.  Therefore,  we  will  take  both  sets  of 
figures,  and  the  prices  have  varied  from  5e  to  10c  per 
loaf.  We  will  therefore  use  both  sets  of  prices.  One 
barrel  of  flour  will  easily  make  300  loaves  of  14-ouuee 
bread,  or  350  loaves  of  12-ounce  bread. 

Value  of  Loaves. 

5c  1  Oc 

300  14-ounce  loaves .  $15.00  ,$30.00 

350  12-ounce  loaves .  17.00  35.00 

The  cost  of  this  flour  was,  as  already  stated,  .$9.20. 

Therefore,  when  the  bread  is  retailed  at  5c  per  loaf  of 
12  ounces,  which  is  about  the  average  size  loaf  iu  this 
.section  of  the  country,  there  is  a  gain  of  $G..30  for  the 
material  used  in  baking,  and  the  cost  of  retailing  the 
bread.  Or,  if  we  take  the  loaves  at  10c,  we  have 
$25.<S0  as  the  difference.  Certainly  it  cannot  cost  2% 
times  as  much  to  convert  flour  into  bread  and  retail  it. 
as  it  does  for  the  farmer  to  raise  the  wheat,  transport 

it  to  the  mill,  and  for  the  miller  to  transform  it  into  v^ver  duc  not  over  4(>().. 
flour.  Over  4G0  but  not  over  470.. 

There  was  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Committee  Over  470  but  not  over  480.. 

on  Price  Fixing  for  wheat,  by  ,1.  W.  Sullivan,  a  state-  Over  480  but  not  over  490.. 

ment  giving  the  approximate  retail  prices  for  bread  in  Over  490  but  not  over  500.. 

several  European  countries  as  compared  with  Washing-  Over  500  but  not  over  510.. 

ton.  For  the  early  Spring  the  data  is  as  follows:  Over  510  but  not  over  520.. 

Over  520  but  not  over  ,530.. 


'  ^  •vr  Kf  \/  vVV.*.  'V/  •  • 

Over  280  but  not  over  290.. 
(i^ver  290  but  not  over  ,300.. 
Over  300  but  not  over  310.. 
Over  .310  but  not  over  ,320.. 
Over  .320  but  not  over  ,3.30.. 
Over  .330  but  not  over  ,340.. 
Over  340  but  not  over  350.. 
Over  3,50  but  not  over  3G0.. 
Over  3G0  but  not  over  370., 
Over  .370  but  not  over  380.. 
Over  .380  but  not  over  390.. 
Over  390  but  not  over  4(X). . 
Over  400  but  not  over  410.. 
Over  410  but  not  over  420 . . 
Over  420  but  not  over  4.30.. 
Over  4.30  but  not  over  440., 
Over  440  but  not  over  450.. 


Country 

Composition 

Wheat 

Ounces 

Price  per 
Loaf 

Great  Britain 

war  bread 

32 

11 

France 

war  bread 

.35 

8 

City  of  Lyons 

war  bread 

.35 

9 

Belgium 

35 

10 

Italy 

war  bread 

.35 

8 

Washington 

war  bread 

14 

10 

Composition  of  war  bread  in  France  is  80%  wheat 
and  20%-  rye,  barley  and  corn. 


v/vvi. 

Over  590  but  not  over  GOO.. 
Over  600  but  not  over  (510.. 
Over  610  but  not  over  G20. . 
Over  620  but  not  over  (330.. 


Freight  Tlates 
40-iit. 

I.engtio  Prices 
Oct.  Nov. 

can. 

100  lbs. 

100  ll)s. 

100  lii.s. 

.$3.24 

.$3.48 

.1(55 

.194 

3.2.3 

3.47 

.175 

.205 

3.22 

3.46 

.185 

.217 

3.21 

3.45 

.194 

.228 

.3.19 

3.43 

.20.3 

.238 

3.18 

3.42 

.211 

.248 

3.17 

3.41 

.219 

.257 

3.17 

3.41 

.’227 

.266 

3.16 

3.40 

.234 

.275 

.’5.15 

3..39 

.’241 

.'28,3 

3.14 

3..‘58 

.248 

.’291 

.3.1.3 

3.37 

.2.55 

.2!)9 

3.12 

.3.3(5 

.’2(52 

.308 

3.11 

;}.;55 

.268 

.315 

3.11 

3.:55 

.274 

.322 

3.10 

3..34 

.280 

..•529 

3.09 

3.33 

.286 

.33(5 

3.09 

3.33 

.2!)2 

.,‘54,3 

;5.()8 

3.;i2 

.2'.)8 

.350 

3.07 

3.31 

.:!04 

.357 

3.07 

3.31 

.310 

.364 

3.0(5 

3.30 

.315 

.370 

3.05 

.’5.29 

.320 

.376 

3.05 

3.29 

.325 

.382 

3.04 

3.28 

.;3.3() 

.388 

3.03 

3.27 

.335 

.39.‘1 

3.03 

3.27 

..340 

.399 

3.02 

3.26 

..‘145 

.405 

3.02 

.32(5 

.350 

.411 

3.01 

3.25 

.355 

.417 

3.01 

3.25 

.3(50 

.423 

.3.(K) 

3.24 

..‘565 

.429 

2.99 

3,23 

.370 

.435 

2.99 

3.23 

.375 

.441 

2.98 

3.22 

.379 

.445 

2.98 

3.22 

.38.3 

.450 

2.97 

3.21 

.388 

.456 

2.97 

3.21 

.392 

.460 

2.96 

3.‘20 

.396 

.465 

2.96 

3.20 

.401 

.471 

2.95 

.3.19 

.405 

.476 

2.95 

3.19 

.409 

.480 

2.94 

3.18 

.413 

.485 

2.94 

3.18 

.417 

.490 

2.93 

3.17 

.421 

.495 

2.93 

3.17 

.425 

.499 

2.92 

3.16 

.429 

.504 

2.92 

.3.16 

.433 

.509 

2.91 

3.15 

.437 

.513 

2.91 

3.15 

.441 

.518 

2.90 

3.14 

.44.5 

..52.’5 

2.90 

3.14 

.449 

.528 

2.89 

.3.13 

.453 

.532 

2.89 

3.1.3 

.457 

.5.‘57 

2.89 

3.13 

.4(50 

.540 

2.88 

3.12 

.464 

.545 

2.88 

3.12 

.468 

.5.50 

2.87 

3.11 

.471 

.553 

2.87 

3.11 

.475 

.558 

2.86 

3.10 

.479 

.563 

2.86 

3.10 

.482 

.566 

2.86 

3.10 

.485 

.570 

2.85 

3.09 

1184 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

A  Transport 

Sonicwhore  in  the  harbor — don't  ask  me 
where  or  when — 

I  saw  a  steamer  weirdly  grim  and  on 
its  decks  were  men. 

(’lean-cut  and  trim  and  khaki-clad,  and 
all  of  them  were  gay 
As  their  ship  crept  seaward  slowly  in 
its  painted  coat  of  gray. 

imewhere  on  the  ocean  to-night  the 
khaki-clad 

I  .see  in  dreams  that  come  and  go,  and 
oh,  my  heart  is  sad  ; 

'J'hey’ve  youth  and  hope  and  courage, 
and  they  feel  the  soldier’s  i)ride, 
Hut  their  ship  comes  homeward  in  my 
dreams — a  red  cross  on  its  side. 

Home  time  in  the  future — how  soon  we 
cannot  know — 

The  spectral  ships  that  pass  in  gray 
will  cease  to  come  and  go ; 

Hut  through  the  ages  yet  to  be  the 
story  will  be  told 

Of  how  they  dared  the  danger  zone  with 
heroes  manifold. 

lOver  theirs  the  glory — why  should  we 
weep  for  them? — 

Who  .sail  as  valiant  soldiers  of  the 
Christ  of  Bethlehem, 

Of  Him  who  brought  a  sword  to  earth 
that  all  men  might  be  free — 

For  Christ  shall  conquer  Caesar  through 
them  that  sail  the  sea. 

— Edward  S.  Van  Zile  in  N.  Y.  Evening 
Hun. 

>!■ 

Crisped  apples  are  excellent,  prepared 
as  follows :  Wipe  the  apjjles,  then  slice 
without  peeling,  rejecting  the  core.  But 
in  a  deep  baking  dish,  sprinkle  lightly 
with  sugar,  and  add  just  enough  water 
lo  prevent  burning.  (Tover  closely,  and 
set  on  top  of  the  stove  to  steam  un¬ 
til  tender.  As  soon  as  done,  take  the 
cover  off,  sprinkle  with  brown  .sugar, 
and  set  in  a  hot  oven  to  crisp  over. 
Herve  hot.  This  is  a  good  breakfast  dish. 

>!< 

Many  readers  of  The  B.  N.-Y.  are 
familiar  with  the  name  of  Mrs.  Frederick 
C.  Johnson,  long  a  valued  correspondent 
of  the  Woman  and  Home  Department, 
and  the  news  of  her  recent  death  will  be 
received  with  sincere  regret.  Mrs. 
•Tohnson  was  a  native  of  Wyoming 
County,  N.  Y.,  where  she  was  born  in 
1S40,  settling  in  Nebraska  upon  her 
marriage.  At  the  time  of  her  death  she 
Avas  living  at  Conneaut,  Ohio,  but  dur¬ 
ing  the  intervening  years  she  had  traveled 
extensively,  and  hiul  gained  experience 
in  farm  conditions  in  many  widely  separ¬ 
ated  localities.  Her  experiences  in 
Nebraska,  Wyoming  and  Colorado  were 
especially  interesting  to  our  readers. 
Mrs.  .Johnson  was  a  fine  example  of  the 
broadminded,  intelligent  fai’m  woman, 
observant,  well-balanced,  yet  with  great 
I)owers  of  sympathy,  and  with  a  faculty 
for  getting  at  the  other  woman’s  point  of 
view.  She  had  much  experience  in  iso¬ 
lated  communities,  where  lack  of  domestic 
conveniences,  and  scarcity  of  money 
rendered  it  necessary  for  the  homsekeep- 
(*rs  to  contnve  all  sorts  of  hiomemade 
expedients,  and  there  was  much  of  in¬ 
terest,  as  well  as  pathos,  in  the  efforts 
she  described  that  were  made  for  the 
family  comfort  and  happiness.  Through 
all  the  years  of  separation  Mrs.  John¬ 
son  never  lost  her  love  for  the  Empire 
Htate,  and  always  looked  forward  to  her 
final  return.  Hhe  has  returned  to  her 
native  soil  in  death,  and  h'aves  behind 
the  fragrant  immiory  of  an  inspiring  per¬ 
sonality. 

It  is  announced  that  after  October  2, 
railway  dining  cars  will  not  serve  beef 
at  any  meal  on  Tuesdays,  thus  elimin¬ 
ating  this  meat  one  day  a  week.  The 
general  plan  of  the  National  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  will  be  printed  on  all  menus, 
and  it  is  also  stated  that  wheat  bread 
will  not  be  served  unless  i)atrons  speci¬ 
fically  order  it.  We  are  not  told  what 
substitute  breads  will  be  used.  We  find 
oatmeal  bread  which  contains  a  small 
proportion  of  wheat  flour,  a  genuine  eco¬ 
nomy — except  that  it  is  so  delicious  it 
does  not  last. 

* 

One  of  our  friends  tells  us  that  citron 
melon  makes  an  excellent  sweet  pickle. 
The  melon  is  peeled,  sliced  and  seeded  as 
for  preserves,  then  boiled  in  clear  water 
until  soft  enough  to  pierce  with  a  broom 
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splint.  Drain,  and  put  in  a  sweet  pickle 
prepared  according  to  the  recipe  used 
for  peaches  or  other  fruit.  Simmer 
gently  until  the  syrup  is  thick  and  rich, 
then  seal  in  jars. 


Mixed  Pickles 

Fifty  cucumbers  (those  about  five  or 
.six  inches  long),  six  medium-sized 
onions,  two  gi’een  peppers.  Hlice  all,  let 
soak  over  night  in  salt  water.  In  the 
morning  drain  well,  add  two  cups  brown 
sugar,  two  tablespoons  mustard  seed,  one 
teaspoon  turmeric  powder,  one  teaspoon 
cloves,  vinegar  to  cover,  and  cook  slowly 
till  done.  Be  careful  not  to  cook  till 
cucumbers  are  soft.  Fan  in  glass  j;ir:-. 
These  are  very  nice.  yrns.  F.  ii. 

Seen  In  New  York  Shops 

Women’s  sweaters,  priced  at  and 

.$4(5.75  are  certainly  luxurious.  They  are 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9382  Woman’s  Com- 
Iilnation,  34  to  44 
bust.  Price  15  cents. 


9488  Girl's  Long- 
waisteil  Dress,  4  lo 
8  years.  Price  10 
cents. 


9.51.5  One-piece  Dress 
'  ch  Hloomers.  0  to 
12  years.  Price  15 

I  .'t’.tS. 


9513  Girl's  Coat,  8 
to  14  years.  Price 
15  cents. 


!i49()  Empl’V 
‘!4  to  42  Itnst. 
15  cents. 


9503  Coat  Dress  for 
Misu's  and  Small 
AVomen,  1(J  and  18 
years.  Price  15  cents. 


.silk,  hand-knitted  in  fancy  pattern,  some 
Avith  silk  tricotine  collar  and  cuffs,  a::d 
girdle  with  fringed  ends.  These  were 
buttoned ;  it  is  noticeable  that  they  till 
have  covered  buttons,  instead  of  the  old 
style  pearl.  Some  of  the  loosely  knitted 
slip-on  sweaters  of  woolen  yam  show  rib¬ 
bon  and-  Avorsted  embroidery  on  sasli  tind 
pockets.  One  noted  was  of  pink  avooI, 
with  white  collar  and  cuffs ;  sprays  of 
daisies  were  embroidered  on  the  sash  and 
pockets,  the  fioAvers  being  of  white  rib¬ 
bon,  tlie  leaves  and  stems  of  green  yarn. 

Small  guest  towels  of  Turkish  towel¬ 
ing  are  woven  in  brocaded  patterns,  with 
colored  borders.  Many  people  like  the 
soft  texture  better  than  buck  or  other 
linen  toAveling,  and  the  excessive  prices 
of  domestic  linen  increase  the  demand 
for  this  type  of  cotton  towel.  These 
soft  little  towels  are  excellent  fur  the 
baby’s  bath. 

In  buying  gold  or  silver  lace  for  dress 


trimmings,  the  dull  effect  will  be  found 
more  desirable  than  the  bright,  except  for 
evening  dresses.  Four-inch  insertion  in 
dull  gold  lace,  a  very  handsome  pattern, 
Avas  noted  for  90  cents  a  yard. 

False  kettle  bottoms  are  round  racks  of 
Avire,  raised  by  little  feet,  Avhich  fit  into 
a  kettle  while  proce.ssing  fruit  jars,  or 
in  ordinary  cooking,  to  prevent  food  from 
burning.  They  come  in  sizes  from  six 
to  12  inches,  and  cost  from  10  to  30 
cents,  according  to  size.  Tlierc  is  also 
an  oblong  tray  of  wire,  large  enough  to 
put  in  a  wash  boiler.  M'e  like  a  tray  of 
tliis-  sort  on  Avhich  to  stand  freshly  baked 
broad  Avhile  it  i.s  cooling. 

A  “safety  first”  teakettle  prevents  all 
risk  of  scalding  the  hands  Avlien  filling 
it.  There  is  a  small  “trap  door”  on  top 
of  the  spout  that  opens  just  enough  to 
fit  a  faucet.  These  kettles  in  heavy  cast 
aluminum  were  SO  in  a  special  sale. 

Men’s  heavy  woolen  socks  in  khaki 
sliade  were  noted  recently  for  85  cents  a 
pair. 

School  Lunches 

The  que.stion  of  school  lunches  is  an 
important  one  to  the  rural  tuother  at 
this  time  of  year.  Fooking  for  the  farm 
Avoman  with  the  supplies  she  has  on 
hand  should  not  be  much  of  a  problem, 
hut  too  often  the  busy  woman  gets  into 
the  rut  of  cooking  the  s.-ime  things  in  the 
same  way,  day  after  day.  However,  the 
codeed  meal  never  presents  the  problem 
that  the  cold  lunch  does.  When  ])eople 
have  healthy  appetites  they  can  stand 
con.siderable  monotony  Avhen  the  meal  is 
piping  hot.  But,  oh,  the  lunches  I  have 
Aviitched  children  bring  forth  at  the  noon 
hour  at  school!  Fhildrcn  that  I  knew 
came  from  homes  where  food  was  abun¬ 
dant.  Let  me  give  you  a  samide  lunch 
that  I  have  seen  dozens  of  different  chil¬ 
dren  produce  at  the  lunm  hour :  Inch- 
thick  slices  of  bread  stuck  together  with 
jelly  or  marmalade  that  was  soaked  half 
through  it.  There  Avould  be  chunks  of 
cold  moat,  or  maybe  three  or  four  inches 
of  cold  sausage.  A  big  Avedge  of  thick 
pie  or  a  piece  of  cake  completed  the  bill 
of  fare.  Quite  often  it  Avould  he  dumped 
higgledy-piggledy  in  a  tin  pail  that  gave 
off  an  unpleasant,  tinny  o<lor,  and  flavored 
everything  Avith  a  like  taste.  How  could 
children  either  study  or  develop  strong, 
healthy  bodie.s  with  such  food?  And  as 
for  eating  it  with  proper  manners  or 
daintiness,  it  would  reipiire  more  gentle 
’  reeding  r.u  l  sfx-ial  /  race  than  most 


Fleece-lined  Hosiery 

Ask  your  storekeeper  for  Dura- 
ble-DuRHAM  fleece-lined.  Notice 
hoAV  much  heavier  it  is  thaft  most 
25c  fleece-lined  hosiery.  Durable- 
Durham  Fleece-lined  Hosiery  is 
“full  of  warmth  and  full  of  wear.” 


DURABLE 

DURHAM  HOSIERY 


FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 
Is  Made  Strongest  Where 
the  Wear  is  Hardest 
Besides  the  fleece -lined  there  are 
weights  and  styles  for  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  for  work,  play  or  dress.  Durable- 
Durham  Hosiery  cuts  down  darning  work 
and  expense.  You’ll  like  the  way  the 
heels,  soles  and  toes  are  strongly  rein¬ 
forced;  the  full-length  legs;  the  wide 
elastic  tops  that  can’t  be  pulled  off  or  tom 
by  garters;  the  anti-run  stitch;  the 
smooth,  seamless  and  even  feet  and  toes; 
the  ankles  that  fit  snugly  without  wrin¬ 
kles;  and  the  way  the  famous  Durham 
dyes  are  fast — colors  will  not  fade  or  turn 
green  from  wearing  or  washing.  Quality 
is  uniform  throughout.  Durable-DURHAM 
Hosiery  is  made  in  all  weights  for  all 
seasons  of  the  year  and  sells  for  15, 19,  25 
and  35  cents.  Buy  Durable-DURHAM  Ho¬ 
siery  for  everybody  ia  the  family. 

Ask  your  dealer 
to  show  you  our 
women's  and 
men’s  35c  silk- 
mercerized  ho¬ 
siery  with  the 
patented  anti¬ 
run  stitch. 


Trade-Mark 


DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS 

Durham,  N.  C. 


LLS 


C  '  > 

RETAILERS’  35c  QUALITY 

COFFEE 

From  Wholesaler  Direct,  fresh  off  the  Roaster 

S  POUNDS  FOR  I  O  CS 
Bean  or  Ground  JL  •  ^—9 

DELIVERED  FREE  WITHIN  300  MILES 
10  lbs.  DELIVERED  FREE  1000  MILES 

Sati^factum  Guaranteed  or  Money  UefundcA 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,  233-239  Washington  St.,  New  York 

KSTARMSHKD  77  YEARS 


From  Chill  to  Cheer 


There’s  solid  comfort  in  the  gratifying  warmth  of  a 
Perfection  Oil  Heater.  Touch  a  match  and  in  a  min¬ 
ute  you  have  glowing  heat  wherever  and  when¬ 
ever  needed— upstairs,  downstairs,  all  over  the  house. 

The  new  No.  500  Perfection  Heater  Wick  comes  trimmed  and 
burned  oil,  all  ready  for  use.  Makes  re-wicking  easy. 


So-CO-ny  Kerosene  gives  best  results. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
PRINCIPAL  OFFICES 
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children,  or  grown  people  either,  possess. 

A  dainty  luncheon  with  each  separate 
article  wrapped  in  waxed  paper  and  put 
in  a  plain  pasteboard  box,  if  the  child 
has  no  lunch  box,  will  be  more  trouble 
to  prepare,  without  question,  but  the 
results  are  well  worth  the  extra  labor. 
No  one  appreciates  the  fact  better  than 
I  do  that  the  farmer’s  wife  is  already 
over-busy,  but  providing  proper  nourish¬ 
ment  for  her  children  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  task  she  has.  The  children 
should  be  taught  to  assist  in  the  house¬ 
hold  tasks  and  the  housewife  should 
avail  herself  of  every  labor-saving  de¬ 
vice  that  she  can  afford,  and  in  this  way 
much  time  can  be  saved. 

A  simple,  plainly  written  book  on 
dietetics  is  one  of  the  first  needs  of  any¬ 
one  who  is  striving  for  the  best  re¬ 
sults  in  cooking.  A  little  study  will  give 
all  the  knowledge  needed  as  to  food 
values  and  balanced  meals. 

For  the  child’s  lunch,  waxed  paper 
^lould  be  provided.  It  can  be  bought 
very  cheaply  by  the  roll.  Paper  napkins 
should  always  be  packed  with  the  lunch. 
The  tiny  casseroles  are  excellent  for  the 
simple  pudding  or  custard  that  can  be 
baked  in  them  and  packed  dish  and  all 
in  the  lunch  box.  These  desserts  are* 
so  much  better  for  the  child  than  the  in¬ 
digestible  pie  or  cake.  Of  course,  a  little 
plain  cake  is  allowable  now  and  then 
and  makes  a  welcome  change.  You  will 
be  surprised,  if  you  have  never  studied 
the  subject,  to  learn  how  many  different 
kinds  of  puddings  and  custards  there  are. 
If  the  men  of  the  family  think  they  can¬ 
not  get  along  without  pie,  when  you 
make  pumpkin  or  custard  pie,  fill  the  lit¬ 
tle  ramekin  with  some  of  the  filling, 
omitting  the  crust,  and  you  have  a 
suitable  dessert  with  very  little  more 
bother  than  usual.  We  always  save  cold 
cream  jars,  ^r  any  little  glass  jars  with 
a  screw  top,  for  stewed  fruit  or  any¬ 
thing  of  the  sort  that  needs  a  tight 
cover. 

Learn  the  art  of  sandwich  making  if 
you  wish  to  have  the  foundation  for  a 
good  lunch.  Dates,  figs,  rai.sius,  peanut 
butter,  olives  and  pimentos  are  all  ex¬ 
cellent  as  filling  for  sandwiches,  and  form 
the  basis  for  a  number  of  variations. 
Try  to  have  several  different  kinds  for 
each  lunch  and  a  change  each  day.  Cut 
the  bread  quite  thin  and  wrap  each  one 
sei)arately  in  the  waxed  paper.  The 
pleasure  of  the  child  when  he  comes 
upon  some  dainty  surprise  will  fully  re¬ 
pay  the  extra  effort. 

I  have  a  picture  in  mind  that  stands 
out  in  pleasant  contrast  to  the  majority 
of  such  scenes :  Two  little  girls  in  one 
school  which  I  taught,  opening  a  dainty 
box  and  carefully  spreading  a  white  pa¬ 
per  napkin  on  their  desk,  as  well  as  on 
their  lap,  then  arranging  a  well-prepared 
luncheon  on  the  desk,  along  with  silver 
knife,  fork,  and  spoon.  A  thermos  bot¬ 
tle  always  supplied  a  steaming  hot  bowl 
of  soup  or  cup  of  cocoa  in  cold  weather, 
and  an  ice-cold  liquid  on  the  warm  days 
of  Spring  and  Fall.  Their  manners  were 
perfect,  and  I  could  easily  tell  from  what 
kind  of  a  home  they  came  and  the  kind 
of  mother  they  possessed  before  I  had 
seen  either.  They  were  the  best  kind 
of  leaven  in  that  school,  too.  It  wasn’t 
long  until  more  paper  napkins  and  dainty 
lunches  began  to  appear’. 

If  the  country  mothers  will  get  to¬ 
gether  and  secure  the  teacher’s  co-opera¬ 
tion,  which  is  usually  an  easy  matter,  a 
school  equipment  of  kerosene  stove  and  a 
few  cooking  utensils  can  be  secured, 
with  which,  under  the  teacher’s  super¬ 
vision,  food  can  be  re-heated  in  a  few 
minutes. 

I  would  like  to  give  a  sample  lunch 
that  was  prepared  by  a  teacher  in  home 
economics  in  one  of  our  State  colleges. 
The  food  is  varied  and  nutritious,  com¬ 
bining  all  the  elements  needed  in  their 
proper  proportions.  Please  note  the 
cost,  which  was  the  value  of  the  articles 
in  a  community  where  food  prices  are 
unusually  high : 

1  egg  sandwich  . 0228 

1  ham  sandwich . 016 

2  nut  bread  sandwich . 046 

6  date  sandwich  with  peanut  ibutter  .02 

1  piece  cheese . 004 

1  piece  ginger  bread  . 00520 

1  cup  milk . 01 

Total  . 12.409 

This  cost  of  a  little  more  than  12 


cents  was,  of  course,  for  the  person  who 
must  buy  everything.  On  the  farm  the 
most  of  the  materials  will  be  on  hand 
and  would  not  represent  that  much 
value.  The  sandwiches  were  made  quite 
small,  not  enough  of  any  one  thing  to 
cloy  the  child’s  appetite,  but  enough  of 
all  to  satisfy  a  hungry  child  and  supply 
the  elements  needed  for  brain  and  body 
building. 

Almost  every  State  college  now  has 
an  extension  department  in  home  econo¬ 
mics,  whose  representative  is  only  too 
glad  to  aid  the  rural  woman  in  every¬ 
thing  that  pertains  to  the  home.  Write 
to  her  for  information  and  advice.  The 
government,  too,  publishes  some  excel¬ 
lent  bulletins  on  food  and  cooking. 
Most  of  these  can  be  obtained  free  of 
cost  on  application  to  your  representa¬ 
tive,  or  if  not  available  for  free  distri¬ 
bution  they  can  be  purchased  at  the 
nominal  price  of  five  cents  each. 

MRS.  CIIAS.  JOHNSTON. 


Green  Tomato  Pie 

Will  you  give  recipe  for  making  green 
tomato  pie?  n.  c. 

The  following  is  a  Pennsylvania  recipe  : 
Peel  the  tomatoes,  and  with  a  sharp 
knife  slice  very  thin.  I’roceed  as  for 
apple  pie;  put  with  the  tomatoes  one 
cup  of  sugar,  mixed  with  a  teaspoonful 
of  fiour  (more  or  less,  according  to 
juiciness  of  tomatoes)  ;  dot  sparingly  with 


Embroidery  Designs 


No.  .')94  is  a  unique  and  unusually  pret¬ 
ty  design  for  laundry  bag  in  cross-stitch 
embroidery.  The  lettering  is  all  the  em¬ 
broidery  there  la  to  be  done,  and  it  is 
best  in  either  deep  blue  or  red,  prefer¬ 
ably  the  former.  The  bag  is  a  large  size, 
finished  measuring  18x27  inches  and  is  of 
white  linette.  The  cost  with  mercerized 
floss  and  silk  cable  cord  for  draw  strings 
is  50  cents. 


lemon,  cover  with  top  crust,  and  bake 
40  to  45  minutes.  Unlike  most  pies, 
this  is  said  to  be  better  the  day  after 
it  is  baked. 

Another  recipe  calls  for  the  green  to¬ 
matoes  sliced  very  thin,  sprinkled  with 
lemon  juice  iind  sweetened  with  brown 
sugar.  A  lump  of  butter,  the  size  of  an 
egg,  is  then  dotted  over  the  filling  in 
small  pieces,  some  preserved  ginger  cut 
in  little  bits,  a  little  chopped  lemon 
peel  and  a  dusting  of  cinnamon.  Then 
dredge  a  little  flour  over  it  to  prevent 
it  from  being  too  juicy,  and  cover  with 
pie  crust.  The  preserved  ginger  gives  a 
richer  flavor  than  the  dried  root. 


Preserved  Pumpkin 

I  believe  this  is  something  new.  I 
tried  the  experiment  and  find  it  a  suc¬ 
cess,  so  will  hand  it  to  others  through 
Tke  R.  N.-Y.  :  Pare  and  cut  in  square 
blocks  one  good-sized  iiumpkin,  salt  well 
in  a  crock.  Let  stand  10  or  12  hours, 
then  wash  and  let  staufUin  fresh  water, 
three  or  four  hours.  Make  syrup  of 
three-quarters  pound  sugar  to  one  pound 
pumpkin.  When  boiling  add  the  pumpkin 
blocks ;  let  simmer  till  transparent  and 
syruj)  is  in  proper  condition.  Add  a  sliced 
lemon  or  more  when  near  done.  Try  this ; 
it  is  fine.  I  used  the  red  variety,  v.  n.  m. 


They  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plow¬ 
shares  and_  their  spears  into  pruning 
hooks ;  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn 
war  any  more  ! — Micah. 


NoMoney  bi  Advance 


Not  a  cent  to  pay  m  advance  for  anything  you  buy  from  Hartman.  Here 
are  two  special  bargains  which  show  how  you  can  get  the  biggest  values  and 
pay  on  terms  so  easy  you  will  never  feel  the  cost.  Your  simple  request  will 

bring  either  or  both.  Send  no  money. 

30  Days  Free  Trial — A  Year  to  Pay 

Use  any  article  we  send  you  30  days.  If,  for  any  reason,  you 
are  not  satisfied,  return  it  and  we  will  pay  freight  both  ways. 
If  you  keep  it,  make  first  payment  infiOdays. 

Balance  in  payments  60  days  apart. 

No  Money  In  Advance  On  This 

Powerlight  Lamp 

^  Can  be  tipped  over  or  turned  up¬ 
side  down— no  danger  whatever. 

Burns  either  kerosene  or  gas¬ 
oline — atwut  80  hours  on  one  gal¬ 
lon.  Height  22>^  in.;  diameter  of 
base  in.  Nickel  finish  with  12 
inch  amber  dome  shade  ornament¬ 
ed  with  heavy  metal  scroll.  Shipped 
from  our  Chicago  Warehouse. 

Order  by  No.  300MA4.  Price  $9.9S. 

No  money  in  advance.  $1.65  in  60 
days.  Pay  $1.65  every  two  months. 

No  Money  In  Advance  On  This 

“Perfect”  Regent  Heater 

'““PS  coa'-  Two  draft  dampers. 

Mica  windows.  Nickeled  trimmings.  Heavy 
fire  pot.  Floor  space  21x21  in.  Fire  pot 
.weight  lbs.  Shipped  direct  from  our 
foundry  either  in  Central  <3hio  or  Michigan.  Order  by  No.  387MA13. 

Price  $16  95.  No  money  in  advance.  $2.85  in  60  days.  Balance  in 
Payments  of  $2.85  every  two  months. 


464 


FREE  Bargain  Catalog 

IdOOIC  Rent  ^ .  ..  _ 


1.;^  free  upon  request.  Shows  thousands  of  amazingbargainS 

Ranges,  Carpets,  Dishes,  Sewing  Machines,  etc.,  as 
^1*  Separators  and  other  farm  necessities.  Anything 

you  s^ot  from  this  bmk  sent  on  80  days  free  trial— and  a  year  to  pay.  No 
C.  O.  D.  No  deposit.  .Get  this  great  Book  of  Bargains.  Post  card  hrings  it. 

THE  HARTMAN  CO..  401 9  La  Salle  St.,  Dept.  817,  Chicago 
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3X 

lbs. 

BEST 

MARA¬ 

CAIBO 

COFFEE 

(Bean  or 
Ground) 

and 

11b. 

AMBASS¬ 

ADOR 

COCOA 

$1.00 


Two  big  bargains  in 
ONE.  Nourishing  Food 
and  REAL  LUXURIES 
at  a  price  that  knocks  all 
the  pep  out  of  old 
“Higb-Cost-of-Living.  ” 

Eroo  delivery  within  300  miles. 
Goods  must  suit  you  or  money 
back. 

Order  from  point  nearest  you. 

<JJaines\4nl3yl@ 

iBI  Barclay  SI.*  Now  York. 
431  Market  St*t  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Elite  Burning  Oil 

_ In  Iron  Barrels 

A  perfect  burning  oil  made  from 
Pure  Pennsylvania  Crude.  ;  ; 

30  Years  on  the  Market 
IVrite  for  Particulars  and  Prices 

DERRICK  OIL  CO.,  •  Titusville,  Penn* 


P*  CH  IN S 
CE  IVl  EISJT" 

STANDS  HOT  AND  COLD  WATER  IO< 


THE  STUDY  HOUR 

Abraham  Lincoln  learned  to  read  by  the  fitful  flare  of  pine 
knots  in  the  log  cabin  fireplace.  It  was  a  gruelling  trial  for 
his  eyes,  and  an  indication  of  his  indomitable  will  to  succeed. 

Our  young  folks  don’t  have  to  study  by  a  flickering  fireplace 
light.  They  have  the  Rayo  Lamp  that  makes  hours  of  study 
into  hours  of  comfort. 

RAYO  LAMPS  give  a  soft,  mellow  light  that  does  not  irri¬ 
tate  the  eyes. 

You  light  a  Rayo  without  removing  either  chimney  or  shade.  Easy  to 
re- wick  and  keep  clean. 

Use  So-CO-ny  Kerosene  for  best  results. 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  of  NEW  YORK 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICES 

NEW  YOFtK  ALBAN'i' 

BUFFALO  BOSTON 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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MAKE  YOUR  AUTOMOBILE 
WORK  AND  EARN  FOR  YOU 

With  a  Pee  Bee  Pulley  you  can  do  It. 

Attach  the  I’ee  Bee  Pulley  to  the  rear  wheel 
of  your  automobile.  It  fits  any  car.  Simply 
Jack  up  the  rear  wheels  and  attach  the  pulley. 
A  wrench  and  a  Jack  are  the  only  tools  neces¬ 
sary.  It  can  be  done  in  two  minutes. 

Your  automobile  with  a  Pee  Bee  Pulley  will 
do  all  that  a  Gas  Knelne  will  do,  such  as  ensil¬ 
age  cutting,  shredding,  grinding,  sawing  wood, 
running  separator,  pump  and  washing  machine. 
Ih  fact,  it  will  do  your  hard  work  and  do  It 
easily  and  quickly. 

It  is  fully  guaranteed.  Its  cost  is  $12.00 
F.  O.  B.  Factory.  Prompt  shipments  always. 
Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

Ilench  and  Bromgold  Co.  have  been  making  good 
agricultural  implements  for  over  half  a  century, 
wliich  is  proof  that  our  guarantee  is  absoluh-. 

HENCH  &  DROMGOLD  CO. 

Dept.  R.,  York,  Ra. 

Why 
Unicorn 
Is  Best 

Unicorn  contains  onl)'  ingredients 
recommended  by  Cornell  College  and 
nothing  else.  The  present  Cornell 
Ration  is  calculated  to  test  74.9  lbs. 
total  nutrients. 

Unicorn  officially  tests  82.3  lbs.  and 
80  contains  10%  more  food,  showing 
we  give  good  measure  and  save  you 
10%  on  the  cost  of  feed.  There  is  no 
other  feed  made  that  tests  so  high. 

Why  not  use  the  best — Write  for  free 
Cow  T'esters’  Manual.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  write  us. 

Chapin  &  Co.,  R-19,  Chicago,  III. 


CALVES  relish  and  thrive  upon 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal,  the  milk  sub. 
stitute.  They  increase  in  size  and  weight 
rapidly ;  are  healthy  and  vigorous,  no  indiges¬ 
tion— no  scouring. 

Blatchford's 
Calf  Meal 

should  be  used  to  push  the  calf  forward  to  a  grain  diet. 
This  important  move  is  more  essential  now  than  ever. 

Write  for  Booklet  i'JVVf.SSS 

— '  Calves  at  the 

Smallest  Cost.”  If  you  raise  any  calves  write  for 
the  booklet.  It  is  mailed  without  cost. 

Blatchford  Call  Meal  Factory,  Dept.  64,  Waukegan.  III. 


DR.LESURE'S 

Veterinar3^ 

COLIC  DROPS 
S|  go 

The  price  jrouVe 
alw^s  paid. 

SATISFACTION 

GUARANTEED 

Where  medicines 
are  sold, or  of 
DR.J.G.LESURE 

KEENE.  N.H. 


MINERAU 


most 

over 


HEAVE^,?.* 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free  _ _ 

$3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  monej 
i>nck.  $1  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  4B]  Fourth  A«e..  Pittsburg, 


Send  for  our  12- Page  Reward  List 

showing  upwards  of  300  articles 
given  for  securing  subscriptions  to 

S6c  RURAL  NEW-YORXER 

Address,  Department 

333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


A  Dairy  Proposition 

Can  you  inform  me  how  many  cows  I 
would  have  to  keep  to  supply  100  custom¬ 
ers  with  say  120  quarts  per  day,  allowing 
milk  for  say  three  to  four  sows.  I  have 
very  little  room,  about  seven  acres,  five 
acres  of  which  is  tillable  ground,  and 
about  lli  acres  of  the  above  in  apple, 
pear  and  peach  trees,  planted  about  six 
years  ago;  the  remainder  only  fit  for 
chicken  yard  or  hog  run.  I  could  not  pas¬ 
ture  them ;  would  stall-fed  cows  do  as 
well  as  cows  in  pasture?  Some  say  bet¬ 
ter — others  claim  that  .the  cows  eat  weeds 
which  regulate  their  bowels,  and  the  stall- 
fed  have  to  be  doctored  a  great  deal.  I 
can  secure  acreage  near  by  to  plant  corn 
for  silo;  also  for  hay.  Would  it  pay  to 
go  to  the  expense  of  putting  up  a  silo, 
imtting  it  up  and  buying  the  necessary 
machinery  to  supply  this  quantity  of 
milk?  Milk  is  selling  at  12  cents  per 
quart,  and  feed  costs  from  $3  to  $3.50  a 
bag.  Which  would  be  the  better  cow  for 
stall  feeding,  Guernsey  or  Holstein? 
Would  it  be  safe  to  throw  up  a  city 
position  at  $100  per  month  and  invest 
in  the  above?  K. 

New  .Terscy. 

You  would  have  to  keep  12  to  14  cows 
for  the  purposes  you  state,  and  they 
would  have  to  be  cows  that  would  give 
7.000  to  8,000  pounds  of  milk  a  year. 
You  would  probably  have  to  exchange 
cows  some  unless  you  were  lucky  enough 
to  have  but  two  or  three  dry  cows  at  any 
one  time.  Stall-fed  cows  will  do  all  right, 
but  of  course  feed  must  be  produced  for 
them,  and  good  pasture  is  the  cheapest. 
There  is  no  reason  for  having  to  doctor 
stall-fed  cows  more  than  any  others. 

If  cows  have  to  he  kept  in  during  the 
Summer,  silage  is  very  essential.  It 
would  he  particularly  so  in  your  case, 
since  green  crops  would  have  to  be  grown 
off  the  fai-m,  and  it  would  be  too  ex¬ 
pensive  to  harvest  them  as  needed.  Put 
up  a  silo  b'g  enough  so  you  can  keep 
cows  on  it  the  year  round,  or  nearly  so. 

For  the  business  you  mention  I  should 
use  high-grade  Ilolsteins  for  the  most 
part,  keeping  two  or  three  Guernseys  to 
keep  the  milk  to  chemical  standard.  The 
I  Holstein  is  the  economical  producer  of 
I  market  milk,  even  though  she  may  need 
a  little  help  in  keeping  her  milk  up  to 
standard. 

It  will  co.st  you  at  present  about  8 
cents  per  quart  to  produce  the  milk,  leav¬ 
ing  4  cents,  or  $4.80  per  day,  for  your 
time  and  time  of  team  for  delivering 
same.  In  all  probability  your  living  ex¬ 
penses  would  be  less  in  the  country  than 
in  the  city.  After  you  got  started  there 
would  probably  be  as  much  left  after  pay¬ 
ing  expenses  as  there  is  now,  on  present 
position.  It  is,  however,  a  proposition 
where  the  margin  of  profit  is  small,  and 
ordinarily,  if  health  was  good  and  I  could 
support  self  and  family  on  the  $100  a 
month  job  I  should  stay  by  it.  In  other 
words,  if  you  must  change  and  like  farm 
work,  you  will  doubtless  enjoy  it,  but  you 
cannot  expect  to  much  more  than  get  a 
living  from  such  a  proposition  as  you  out¬ 
line.  ir.  F.  J. 


Grass  Mixture  for  Pasture 

In  the  Tioga  Co,  (N.  Y.)  Farm 
Bureau  News  John  H.  Barron  gives  a 
set  of  grass  seed  mixtures  suitable  for 
seeding  old  meadows  and  pastures.  There 
are  thousands  of  such  old  pastures  iu 
Now  Y’oik,  and  we  have  many  calls  for 
seed  mixtures.  Surely  Tioga  County 
farmers  ought  to  know  about  this.  IMr. 
Barron  says  that  Fall  seeding  may  be 
done  with  rye  or  wheat,  and  Spring 
seeding  with  oats,  buckwheat  or  barley. 
Lime  is  needed  for  best  results,  with 
acid  phosphate  sure  to  give  results. 

A  General  Meadow  Mixtiu’e.  For  es¬ 
tablishing  a  meadow  on  land  in  a  good 
state  of  cultivation  the  following  mix¬ 
ture  per  acre  is  very  satisfactory.  Tim- 
otuy,  15  lbs. ;  Red  clover,  5  lbs. ;  Alsike 
clover,  3  lbs. 

A  Pasture  Mixture  for  Poor  Land. 
On  land  that  is  not  good  enough  to  grow 
corn  well  use  per  acre :  Timothy,  10 
lbs. ;  Canada  Blue  grass,  4  lbs. ;  Red- 
top,  4  lbs. ;  Orchard  grass  4  lbs. ;  Alsike 
clovei-,  4  lbs. ;  White  clover,  1  lb. 

Another  Meadow  Mixture.  When  the 
land  is  not  high  class,  somewhat  deficient 
in  lime  and  inclined  to  be  wet  or  to 
heave  in  Winter,  the  following  mixture 
per  acre  is  better :  Timothy,  10  lbs. ; 
Red-top,  5  lbs. ;  Alsike  clover,  7  lbs. 


A  Pasture  Mixture  for  Good  Land. 
For  pastures  on  land  that  is  good  enough 
to  grow  corn  satisfactorily,  use  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mixture  per  acre :  Timothy,  10 
lbs. ;  Kentucky  Blue  grass,  4  lbs. ;  Or¬ 
chard  grass,  4  lbs. ;  Meadow  fescue,  4 
lbs. ;  Red  clover.  5  lbs. ;  Alsike  clover, 
3  lbs. ;  White  clover.  2  lbs. 


communication  from  C.  R.  F.,  New  Y’ork, 
on  page  1040,  in  which  be  inquires  as  to 
the  relative  merits  of  the  various  breeds 
of  swine.  Also  to  the  communication 
from  J.  F.  Cotton,  Maine,  appearing  on 
page  1092,  in  which  he  refers  to  the  win¬ 
nings  of  the  various  breeds  at  the  Inter¬ 
national.  Mr.  Cotton  deduces  the  su¬ 
periority  of  the  Poland  China  by  reason 
of  awards  in  the  single  animal  classes. 
Too  frequently  high  fitting  by  a  skilful 
herdsman  influences  this  class.  We  sub¬ 
mit  that  the  car-lot  classes  of  animals 
right  from  the  feed  lots  are  a  much  safer 
criterion  to  go  by.  The  Berkshire  breed¬ 
ers  of  the  East  do  not  fear  competition  in 
this  section  by  the  I’oland  China.  It  is  a 
good  breed,  popular  in  the  West,  and 
justly  so,  because  the  breed  is  adapted  to 
Western  conditions.  In  the  East  we  do 
not  turn  in  a  carload  of  shotes  to  follow 
feeding  steers  and  to  be  finished  on  corn. 
Much  less  would  that  practice  be  consid¬ 
ered  now  w’ith  corn  at  present  or  pros¬ 
pective  prices.  The  practice  in  the  East 
and  South  is  to  utilize  pastures,  rape. 
Alfalfa  or  clover  with  waste  products  of 
the  orchard  or  dairy,  to  grow  out  the  ani¬ 
mal  and  finish  with  a  minimum  amount 
of  grain.  In  fact,  if  pork  is  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  at  a  substantial  profit  in  such  sec¬ 
tions,  this  general  method  must  be  fol¬ 
lowed.  We  believe  no  breed  of  swine  is 
better  adapted  to  this  practice  than  the 
Berkshire.  We  have  been  running  over 
a  hundred  young  Berkshire  sows  during 
the  Summer  on  rape.  Alfalfa  and  clover 
pastures,  with  no  other  ration  except  a 
very  light  slop  once  a  day.  Such  ones 
as  we  have  recently  culled  out  as  not  be¬ 
ing  good  enough  to  send  out  as  breeders 
have  sold  at  the  top  of  the  market,  there¬ 
by  indicating  that  they  are  in  good  flesh. 

We  have  not  complete,  data  of  the 
swine  awards  at  each  International  show 
up  to  this  time,  but  will  quote  from  such 
reports  as  we  find  at  hand :  In  1908  the 
first  prize  carload  was  a  bunch  of  52 
Berkshires  shown  by  Reeve  &  Keown  of 
Illinois.  This  load  ran  on  pasture  till 
new  corn  was  ready.  Mr.  Keown  stated 
that  they  were  turned  into  pasture,  with 
light  supplemental  grain  ration,  when 
they  were  three  months  old.  Their  aver¬ 
age  weight  was  272  pounds,  and  this  was 
the  heaviest  carload  of  Spring  pigs,  any 
breed,  ever  shown  at  the  International  to 
the  present  time. 

The  same  firm  in  1909  showed  a  car¬ 
load  of  Berkshires  from  the  Fall  litters. 
They  wore  Grand  Champion  load  of  the 
show.  They  were  grown  out  during  the 
Winter,  turned  into  Timothy  and  clover 
pasture  in  the  Spring.  The  highest  daily 
gain  on  feed  was  2V^  pounds  per  animal. 
They  averaged  406  pounds  when  shown, 
and  their  dressing  percentage  was  84  per 
cent,  green  weight.  The  dressing  aver¬ 
age  at  the  International  that  year  was 
82  per  cent.  The  reserve  champion  car- 
lot  this  same  year  was  a  load  of  Berk¬ 
shires  from  Spring  litters,  averaging  269 
pounds.  And,  by  the  way,  these  were  not 
the  only  Bershires  shown  there  in  1908 
and  1909.  Berkshires  also  won  in  1908 
Grand  Champion  barrow  over  all  breeds 
and  crosses.  Grand  Champion  pen  of 
three  barrows ;  first  on  carload,  350 
pounds  or  over;  first  on  carload,  250 
and  under  350;  first  on  carload,  200  and 
under  2.50;  Grand  Champion  carload. 

In  1909  the  Berkshires  won  Grand 
Champion  pen  of  three  barrows  over  all 
breeds  and  crosses ;  first  on  carload,  350 
pounds  or  over ;  first  on  carload,  250  and 
under  3,50;  Grand  Champion  carload. 
They  also  won  second  on  car  lot,  150 
pounds  and  under  200.  In  1910  the 
Berkshires  won  at  the  Denver  Live  Stock 
Show  the  Grand  Champion  barrow  and 
Grand  Champion  pen  over  all  breeds 
and  crosses,  and  at  the  1910  Interna¬ 
tional  the  Berkshires  won  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  barrow  over  all  breeds  and  crosses ; 
also  in  dressed  carcass  class  first  and 
third,  second  in  carload,  250  and  under 
350.  In  1911  the  Berkshires  were  Grand 
Champion  pen  of  barrows  at  the  Inter¬ 
national.  In  1912  at  the  International 
Berkshires  won  first  and  second  in  carload 
350  iiounds  or  over ;  second  iu  carload 


over  200  and  under  250;  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  carload ;  Reserve  Champion  barrow 
and  Reserve  Champion  pen  ;  also  Reserve 
Champion  carload.  The  Champion  car¬ 
load  this  year  was  shown  by  George 
Runkle ;  were  purebred  Berkshires,  aver¬ 
aged  417  pounds  and  dressed  83.48  per 
cent.  This  load  was  run  on  Blue-grass 
pasture  through  the  Summer,  with  sup¬ 
plemental  grain  ration,  and  finished  on 
corn. 

In  1913  at  the  International  the  Berk¬ 
shires  won  first  on  carload  350  or  over ; 
first  on  carload  2.50  to  350;  second  on 
carload  200  to  2.50;  first  carload  1.50  to 
200;  Grand  Champion  carload;  Reserve 
Grand  Champion  barrow ;  Reserve  Grand 
Champion  pen.  From  the  show  lots  at 
this  International  in  the  open  market, 
three  loads  of  Berkshires  brought  an  av¬ 


$8.38. 

No,  International  show  was  held  in 
1914  or  1915.  At  tie  1916  show,  in  the 
dressed  carca.ss  class  the  Berkshires  won 
first,  second  and  third,  300  pounds  or 
over.  The  first  prize  carcass  showed  a 
percentage  of  87.39,  the  next  high  per¬ 
centage  was  a  Chester  White  carcass  with 
a  dressing  percentage  of  84.85,  while  the 
highest  dressing  percentage  shown  by  a 
Poland  China  was  83.33.  At  this  show 
the  Berkshires  also  won  Grand  Cham¬ 
pionship  carload,  with  a  load  averaging 
440  pounds.  The  Berkshires  also  won 
first  on  carload  200  to  250  pounds.  The 
Grand  Champion  load  and  the  Reserve 
Grand  Champion  carload,  also  Berkshires, 
sold  on  the  market  for  $11.75,  the  highest 
price  brought  by  any  breed. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  we 
have  already  taken  up  too  much  space, 
we  would  detail  the  awards  at  the  last 
two  Smithfield  shows.  It  is  well  known 
among  swine  breeders  that  the  English 
Smithfield  show  is  the  court  of  appeals, 
in  so  far  as  it  decides  the  excellence  of 
bacon  breeds  and  carcasses.  Let  the 
above-detailed  awards  at  the  recent  Inter¬ 
national  shows  indicate  the  value  of  the 
Berkshire  carcasses  when  fed  out  to  a 
high  finish  and  from  a  lard  standpoint. 

At  the  English  Smithfield  shows  the 
decisions  are  from  a  bacon  standpoint. 
We  have  always  contended  that  a  half- 
starved  Berkshire  made  a  better  bacon 
carcass  than  any  of  the  so-called  bacon 
breeds.  As  bearing  out  this  contention, 
we  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  the 
two  last  Smithfield  shows  in  competition 
with  several  English  breeds  and  crosses 
of  such  breeds,  the  Berkshires  won  over 
half  the  first  prizes  in  bacon  classes  and 
over  half  the  second  prizes  in  the  same 
classes. 

We  have  laid  much  stress  on  the  fore¬ 
going  awards  in  order  to  correct  any  er¬ 
roneous  impression  that  might  be  given  by 
the  two  letters  above  referred  to.  How¬ 
ever,  the  best  feature  about  the  Berkshire 
is  his  docility.  If  we  may  be  permitted 
a  personal  word,  we  formerly  bred  an¬ 
other  breed  than  the  Berkshire,  kept  a 
large  herd  of  purebreds  and  managed  them 
successfully  for  some  time.  At  the  re¬ 
quest  of  a  friend  who  bred  Berkshires 
we  fed  out  a  few  and  cared  for  them,  for 
comparison.  We  soon  determined  to  our 
satisfaction  that  more  pounds  could  be 
put  on  the  Berkshire  with  the  same 
amount  of  feed.  Swine  breeding  is  not  a 
fad  with  us.  It  is  our  living.  We  breed 
not  only  the  hog  that  we  believe  to  be  the 
most  profitable,  but  the  hog  in  greatest 
demand  throughout  the  Eastern  and 
Southern  States. 

II.  C.  &  ir.  B.  IIARPK.Vni.XG. 

New  Y'ork. 


STATEMENT  OP  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGE¬ 
MENT,  CIRCDX.ATION,  Etc.,  Keciuired  by  tha 
Act  of  Congress  of  August  24.  1912.  of  THE  RU¬ 
RAL  NEW-YORKER,  published  weekly  at  New 
York.  N.  Y.,  for  October  1,  1917. 

State  of  New  York,  (  . 

County  of  New  York.  I 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  Stale 
and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  John  J. 
Dillon,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to 
law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  Is  the  business  mana¬ 
ger  of  The  Kural  New-Yorker  and  that  the  following 
is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true 
statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  If  a 
daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
publication  for  the  date  shown  In  the  above  caption, 
required  by  the  Act  of  August  24.  1912.  embodied  In 
section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on 
the  reverse  of  this  form,  to- wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  puliiisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are; 
Publisher:  The  Rural  Publishing  Company,  333  West 

30th  St..  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Editor:  Herbert  W.  Colllngwood,  Woodcliff  Lake. 
New  Jersey. 

Managing  Editor:  Herbert  W.  Colllngwood,  WoodcIilT 
Lake,  New  Jersey. 

Business  Manager:  John  J.  Dillon,  404  Riverside 
Drive,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owners  are; 

The  Rural  Publishing  Company,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

John  J.  Dillon.  404  Riverside  Drive,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
William  F.  Dillon,  800  Riverside  Drive,  New  York. 
N.  Y. 

Herbert  W.  Colllngwood.  WoodcIilT  Lake.  New  Jersey. 

3.  There  are  no  bondholders,  mortgagees,  or  other 
security  holders. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  hold¬ 
ers,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders 
and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of 
the  company,  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder 
or  ‘security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation, 
the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  Is  acting,  is  given:  also  that  the  said  two 
paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  (■on- 
dltions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders 
who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other 
than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  associa¬ 
tion,  or  coriioration  lias  any  Interest,  direct  or  indi¬ 
rect,  in  the  said  stock,  bonds  or  other  securities  as  so 
stated  by  him. 

JOHN  J.  DILLON.  Business  Manager. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  tins  25tli  day  of 
September.  1917. 

P.  J.  NEWMAN,  [Seal] 

Notary  1‘ublic,  Rensselaer  County. 

Certificate  filed  iu  New  York  County,  No.  C9. 

Term  expires  March  30,  1919. 


Why  the  Berkshire  Leads 
Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 


erage  of  $8.98;  three  loads  of  Poland 
Chinas,  $8.75  ;  four  loads  of  Hampshires, 
$!8.50;  three  loads  of  Duroc  Jerseys. 
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We  will  show 

BELGIANS  and  MILKING 
SHORTHORNS 

including  the  great  bulls 

WATERLOO  CLAY  and  IMP. 
KNOWSLEY  GIFT 

at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition 

Springfield  Mass.,  October  12-21 

We  will  be  glad  to  meet  and  talk 
with  all  interested  in  these  breeds. 

FLINTSTONE  FARM,  Dalton,  Mass. 

SWINE 

Registered 

Duroc- Jersey  Pigs 

Sired  by  1,000  It).  (Irand  Champions.  Excellent  iiidi- 
vidiinls.  Good  size  bone  and  fine  qu.-ility.  Big  ones. 
Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction  or  money  back. 

Sweet  Briar  Farms 

MORTON  C.  KOHN,  Mgr.  Somerville,  N.  J, 

f  For  Sale-Zo"'",! 

M  Boar— year  old.  Fi- 

e  nest  blood  in  country. 

Very  reasonable. 
GKEENBRAES  FARM  -  Monroe,  N.Y. 

100  0.  I.  C.  SEPT.  PIGS 

Eliglt)le  to  j-egi.ftry  in  pairs,  not  akin.  A  lot  of  extra 
nice  BOARS,  price  is  Si.v  Dollarn  each  at  six  weeks  old. 

Also  ten  April  gilts  at  486  each. 
ARTHUR  FREEMAN  .  Pulaski,  N.  Y, 

[  HORSES 

FOR  SALF  AT  FARMER’S  PRICES 

Two  Very  Choice  Registered  PercheronStud  Colts 

foaled  May  18th  and  3Ist,  1917.  Write  forparticulars. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  T4RBELL  FARMS,  Smitbville  Flats,  N.  Y. 

Rory  O  I  P  Pir’Q  ready  TO  SHIP.  Silver 
*xeg«  A  1V.SO  strain.  Prices  loasonable. 

BBCBAKF-U  BROS.,  MIFFLINTOWN,  PA. 

For  Sale-Pure-Bred,  Black  Percheron  STALLION 

age,  6  years;  sound  and  a  good  breeder.  Price,  right. 

D.  V.  REAMS,  Box  264,  Eau  Claire,  Mich, 

Q  1  n^c — registered.  Choice  male  pigs  only,  8- 
Wi  ■■  W  «  10  weeks  old.  Prices  reasoii:ililo. 
Quality  considered.  Spring  Valley  Farm,  Memphis.  N.  Y. 

SHETLAND  PONIES 

200  head  to  select  from.  Specia^rices  on  colts  for 
August  and  .September.  Write  Dept.  L. 

The  ’’Shadyside”  Earms,  North  Benton,  Ohio 

Purebred  Chesfer  Whites  (0. 1.  C.)  0,“? 

MOHEGAN  FARM,  Bo.x  Y,  Peckskili,  N,  V. 

Reg.  0.1. C.  May  Doar-$25iiempbis,®N;t! 

1  SHEEP  1 

Registered  0.1.  C.  PIGS,  $8.  !;;4'.;w“v'i;,l,Vv’: 

For  Sale:  R^cresOSHROPSHBRE 

Breeding  Ewes  and  Ewe  Lambs 

These  sheep  are  ail  young  and  very  large. 

C.  S.  WRIGHT,  Somers,  Westchester  Co.,  N.Y. 

250  PIGS  SHIPPED  G.  0.  D. 

75  CHESTER  WHITES  AND  MEDIUM  YORKSHIRE  CROSS.  7 
weeks  old.  $7.50,  100  BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESTER  WHITES 
CROSS.  7  weeks  old.  S7.50.  75  0. 1.  C.  &  LARGE  YORKSHIRE 
CROSS, SB.  These  Pigs  are  from  Ijarge.Growthy  stock. 
COShoats,  12  weeks  old,  tl2.  P.  llEEiK.S.  Leiington.  Sin... 

FINE  WOOL  YEARLING  B  Jt  ||«  O 
AND  OLDER  ItM  Iwl  O 

Sliropshire  ram  Lambs  and  Yearlings,  At  reasonable 
prices.  L.  M.  ADAMS,  Locust  Hill  Farm,  Eagle  Bridge,  N.Y. 

For  Sftlc-REllD  F^1Cjs3  fLders 

From  30  to  50  lbs.  each. 

WOLCHESTEK  FARMS  .  Stockton,  N.  J. 

Sl3.00X^  for 

200  Vermont-Bred  Ewes 

(irade  Shropshires  and  Cotswool.  Address 

.1.  J.  LAKE,  -  Cambridge,  Now  York 

REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES 

Boars,  Gilts,  Bred  gilts  and  Pigs.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Ridgely  Manor  Farm,  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 

30Reg.CHESTER  WHITE  SPRING  PIGS 

Ail  ages.  Can  furnish  pair  or  trios.  Not  akin. 
A.  A.  SCHOFELL  -  Heuvolton,  N.  Y. 

F or  Saie-mS  Shropshire  Rams 

Kwes  all  age.s.  Sliipped  on  approval.  Prices  right. 

J.  A.  LEGERWOOB,  Hall,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“HAMPSHIRES”  WSil 

Pig.  any  age  ;  bred  gilts  for  fall  farrow.  >74^: 

Free  circular.  Registered  Guernsey  Bulls. 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM,  Bird-In-Hand,  Box  R,  Pa.i^SISra 

riiiolilu  Shropshire,  Southdown,  Ramboniliet, 
yuailiy  ana  Uelalne  REG,  RAMS  EOK  SALE 
C.  O.  PATTKIIMiE,  Ilox  46,Rt.3,  Perry,  N.Y. 

Raot  niirAA  PiO'C  Litter  of  17  at  813.60  each, 
neg.uurugrigs  Holstein  calves.  Best  of  breed¬ 
ing.  KMERY  C.  LEOW,  R.  4,  Oak  Harbor,  Ohio 

Tl  INIQ  R  A  CHOICE  LOT.  STRONG 

1  1VA.1V10  OKOSS  BKEEHEKS 

Tlie  leading  breed  for  hot  house  lambs.  Write  for 
liiuratureaud  prices  to  J.  N.  McPherson,  Scnttsville,  N.Y. 

Ouroc  Aug.  Pigs,  $22  pair 

Reg.ShrcpehireRaniLainbi 

OTJiLoos 

Order  weanling  pigs  now.  Ready  Nov.  1st.  One  or 
two  boars  ready  for  service.  KINOERHOOK  DUROC-JER 
SEV  ASSOCIATION,  Roy  MeVaugh,  Sec..  KINOERHOOK,  N.  Y. 

Q  A  T  17— Keeiaterod  Hamp.shire  and 
^  1  Oxford  Rams.  Moderate 

prices.  E.  J.  COLBERT,  East  Chatham,  N.Y. 

FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVIEW  STOCK  FARM,  K. 
F.  1>.  No.  I,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Registered  VCADI  IMA  DAMC  O  B  SALE 
Shropshire  ItHnUNU  nHITIO  h  b.  COVERT,  Lodi,  N.Y. 

ForSale-Reg.  Hampshire  Yearling  u.^b  nuZ,  ewo 

iambs  and  few  ewes  HASLETT  BROS.,  Seneca,  N.  Y. 

Thoroughbred  Jersey  Reds 

4  to  6  weeks,  86  each. 

Karl  D.  Shxner,  -  Towanda,  Pa. 

CAIHIIOLHE  IIaMPSHIKE  rams  for  sale.  Exceptionally 

I  line  individuals.  Karl  1>.  Brown,  R.8,  lllon,  N.V, 

AYRSHIRES 

Rej.ShropshiriR«mUmbi*.;JSHn£.“'S;.^^^^^ 

DOGS  and  FERRETS 

SOUTH  FARM 

Tnllm  Piin«  GUINEA  PIGS. 

L.01lie  rups  nelson  BROS.,  Grove  City.  Pa. 

AYRSHIRES 

..i3L.lrocl.«.lo  js 

2  extra  finsfemales,  5  nios.  old, 810  each;  2  males, 

0  inos.  old,  816  each;  4  females,  6  mos.  old,  t&ii 

each.  H.  N.  POMEROY,  Lockport,  New  York 

300  Head — 75  Animals  Imported  from  Scotland, 

143  Cows  Have  Qualified  for  Advanced  Registry. 
MALES  AND  FEMALES  FOR  SALE 

SOUTH  FARM,  WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO 

AiredadePuppies^,‘“ri“vi,.fe 

fine  young  dog  for  sale.  Irish  Terrier  nuppios  and 
bitches.  Finest  breeding;  farm  raised.  ALLSTONE 
KENNELS.  Office  Apartment  1,  403  W.  57lh  St.,  New  York 

AYRSHIRES 

Four  Two-Year  Old  Heifers 

Ten  Yearling  Heifers  Just  Bred 

GEO.  TUCKER,  Andover,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-Pure  Bred  Airedales 

pup.  2  females,  at  86  each;  6  males  at  88  each. 
L.  F.  OGILBEE,  .  Kinsman,  Ohio 

GUERNSEYS  j 

R  Im  Bum#.  tSandup.  Farm  bred  and  roared. 

Aireuale  rlips  a.  B.  hall,  Wulllngford,  ct. 

For  Sale  at  Once-EnglisH  Setters 

HENRY  BREWSTER,  Jr.,  -  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

0  AAA  small.  Mated 

rCrrclS  pairs  or  dozen  lots.  Pampli- 
— ^  let  and  price  list  f roo. 

LEVI  EAKNSWOKTH,  New  London,  Ofiio 

No  other  breed  can  produce  rich  ' 

"  golden  butter  fat  as  cheaply  as  the 

1  Guernsey.  Ofneial  yearly  records  show; 

Iba. 

"XT’! Either  color;  any  size. 

A; ^9  ;Mated  Pairs  or  dozen 
lots.  Catalogue  free.  JNO.  F.  MURRAY,  New  London,  U. 

We  Have  Skunk  Ferrets, 

smaller,  peaeoablo  ones,  for  imt  and  rabbit  Iiuniing. 
Stamp  for  circular.  SCHILLING  BROS.,  Nashvout,  Ojiio 

Pnr  ^alo— sizes;  any  nninitor. 
erreesror  oaie  Fox  Terriers  aiul 

Angora  Kittens.  C.  JEWELL,  Spencer,  0. 

JERSEYS 

Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

sired  by  Torono  Pogis  of  Hood  Farm  and  out  of 
high-producing  cows.  Prices  reasonable. quality  con¬ 
sidered.  William  Berry,  Valley  View  Farm,  De  Lancey,  N.Y. 

Fosleriield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 

‘‘Guernsey  Bulls” 

Any  age.  Sired  bysonofLangwator,  Kin  ofPi'anco, 
wlio  iafull  brother  to  Laugwater  1  ioiot  liy  A  R. 781- 
lbs.  fat  and  sold  for  $21U0.  PoUigroo  of  A.  G.  0.  C. 

Locust  Lawn  Farm,  Dox  A.  AR,  Bird-In-Hand,  Penna. 

FOR  SALE 

COWS,  HEIFERS  and  CALVES.  Address 
Charles  G.  Foster, P.O.Box  173,  Morristown.  Morris  Co.,N.J 

Registered  JERSEY  BULL 

Dropped  April  9th,  1915.  Solid  red  fawn,  well  grown. 
Sire,  The  Warden,  SO  daughters  in  R.  of  M.  Dam,  621  lbs., 

7  oz.,  R.  of  M.  A  great  granddaughter  of  Sophie’s  Tor¬ 
mentor.  A  very-Btylish  young  bull, 

BKONBALE  FARM,  EAST  IIAHBWIOK.  VT. 

8A  2E-C3r'ULe>3723.soy  s 

One  3-yr.  old  bull  No.  41037;  one  3-yr.  old  heifer  No. 
C5218;  Bull  calf  H  mo.,  Grandson  of  Beda’s  May 
King  No.  25892.  Also  2  bull  calves. 

CUA8.  H.  ARTHUR,  -  Peru,  N.Y. 

Belle  Alto  Guernseys  ar'i".',? 

Registered  l  easonable  price.s.  M.  IL 

McCalluin,  Mgr.  Belle  Alla  Farm,  Wernersville,  Pa. 

Breed  Berkshires — They  Pay 

Economize  on  com.  You  can  produce  market  toppers  chiefly  on  inexpensive  feeds.  Write 
to  these  breeders  for  prices,  etc.  Send  at  once  for  free  book,  “Berkshire  Hogs.”  Address 

American  Berkshire  Association  Springfierd.*IlL*" 


Berkshires  Jufun 

The  boar.  Majestic  Monarch,  229500,  weight 
407  lbs.  at  7  months  of  age,  was  bred  and 
grown  by  us.  When  you  want  the  best  and 
want  them  big,  write  to 

CIJ  r’APTFP  WHITGUERN  FARM 
•  1  E.I\,  ^eST  CHESTER,  Pa. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGH  WOOD: 

T.ctter  from  O.  &  TI.  Gensemer.  Pine  Grove, 
Pa.:  "Received  sow  today.  IVe  are  pleased  with 
both  sow  and  boar.”  Satisfied  customers  is  one 
reason  why  we  have  sold  more  Berkshires  in 
the  past  fifteen  years  than  any  three  breeders, 
n.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


Berkshires 

Young  pigs  our  specialty.  Spring  pigs  all  sold. 
Onstoniers  well  pleased.  We  are  now  1)ookiiig 
orders  for  September  farrowed  pigs,  sired  by  the 
two  great  breeding  boars.  The  Grandson’s  Duke 
171000  and  I.akeside  Masterpiece  212448.  Regis¬ 
tered  and  delivered  free  of  charge.  For  gooil 
stock  write  iis.  H.  CRIMSHAW,  North  East.  Pa. 

Superbus^  Lad 

306640— By  Superbns  out  of  a  daughter  of 
Masterpiece,  and  a  brother  to  Grand  Leader, 
Ohampio7i  Boar  of  the  breed.  We  offer  a  few 
yearling  daughters  of  splendid  size  and  confor¬ 
mation  at  $100  each. 

CRYSTAL  SPRING  STOCK  FARM 

G.  SMITH  &  SONS,  Props. 

SEELYVILLE,  PA. 


Tried  Berkshire  Boars 

FOR  SALE 

Lee’s  Charmer,  6th  .  .  Farrowed  March  9,  191  &• 
Spring  Lee  .  .  .  Farrowed  April  29,  1916 
Registration  papers  free. 

J.  L.  LEE,  -  Carmel,  N.  Y. 

FLINTSTONE  FARM 

DALTON,  MASS. 

offers  a  few  fall  boars  and  some  spring 
sow  pigs,  well  grown,  thrifty  individuals, 
farrowed  in  litters  of  8  to  14. 

Successor  Quality  Berkshires 

JUST  A  FEW  high  class  1917  spring 
boars  and  gilts  to  offer  at  present. 
Order  at  once  as  the  demand  for  these 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  GrandChamp- 
ion  boars  is  great.  Write  for  full  details. 

BROOKLANDS  FARMS,  Wa]po^|e,N.  H. 

Berkshire  Department 


nCDIf  OUIDCC  rOR  BREEDERS.  0  weeks  old,  pure  bi-ed, 
UCnlXulliriCij  ijip  eiieli;  eitlior  sc.x.  Small  supply. 
CLOVEUDAI.E  PAK.U  -  Charlotte,  N.  V. 


Berkshire  Boars 


priced  to  sell. 


lent  individuals  and 

J.  R.  HERETER,  R.  4.  Gettysburo,  Pa. 


March  and  April  BOAR  PIGS 

■weighing  from  110  lbs.  to  140  lbs.;  Bt  for  service  in 
NovemlHjr,  J.  K*  WATSON,  Mfirbledale,  C'oun.' 


MISCELLANEOUS 


No  Fresh  Milkers. 
WIUcSlO  Sharpies.  Centre  Square.  Pa 
Grade  Pucks,  iBlO;  -  Pure  Pucks,  IKBO 


Great  Danes, Foxes  and  Raccoons  wfld^ani'mals  and 

pets.  GAKLANU  ZOOLOGICaI,  CU.MPA.Vy,  Oldtonu,  Muiiie 

(  ii  HOLSTESNS  :z  1 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins 

$15  to  $20  each 

for  %  Holstein  Heifer  Calves, 
'express  paid  in  lots  of  5.‘to  high 
grade  close  springer  cows,  lino 
individuals,  heavy  milkcr.s.  40 
heifers;  3S  fancy.yearlings;  12 
registered  cows  ;  35  regisiei-cd 
heifei-s ;  i-egistered  and  liigii 
grade  bulls. 

J.C.REAGAN.Tully.N  Y. 


EOK  SALE  OK  EXCHANGE 

For  Grade  Holstein  Cows  or  Heifers 

One  pair  grade  Porchoron  colls,  three  years  old, 
Sound  and  kind.  !>.  H.W.  Camp,  Oriskany  Falls.  N.Y. 


For  Sale- 1 2  High  Grade  Holstein  Cows 

5  and  6  years  old;  due  to  freshen  soon.  Nicely 
marked:  good  size;  large  producers;  high  tost, 
II.  G.  KILE,  -  Andover,  Ohio 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

inn  cows.  Tliey  are  good  size  and  largi' 

I  oU _ producers. 

3li  Krnsh  and  nearl)y  springers.  Grade  Heifer 
U  calves.  Itegistereit  lieifer  calves  and  Kegisit- 
cred  bull  calve.s.  Also  service  bulls  all  ages.  If  you 
want  the  best  we  can  pleiuse  you. 

WEBSTER  &  WADSWORTH 

Dept.  Y  Cortland,  N.  V. 

Phone  14-F-S  Phone  43-F-2  McGrow 

r 


Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 

9nn  fancy,  well  bred  and  nieely  marked  cows. 

tUU  A  nilinber  are  receiilly  fresh  and  others  due  to 
freshen  soon.  They  are  heavy  producers  and  will 
plea.se  you. 


inn  bred  two  niid  throe  year  old  heifers 

lUU  bri  d  to  good  registered  If.  F.  bulls.  All  stock  sold 
with  a  full  guarantee.  Special  price  on  car  load  lots. 


F.  P.  SAUNDERS  S  SON  Sprinadale  Farms.  Cortland,  N.Y. 

riiono  115  or  1476  11 


Stevens’  Farm 
HOLSTEINS 

X  Holstein  heifer  calves,  $15 
and  $20  each,  two  calves  ami 
registered  hull  calf  for  $C0. 
Hegi.stered  h  ei  f  or  and  bull 
calves  all  ages. 

.ill  from  hifih  producing  damn 

PAliL  H.  STLVENS,  Corliand,  N.  Y. 


IJ^t  D,,l|-  Three  to  12  mo.  oW— the  bent  blood  of 

ITo1Sl01H  IjUIIS  breed — A.  K.  O.  niid  semi-ofi'jciul 

buckinR.  Sire’s  3  dams  ftV4*raiCO  18,000  Iba.  of  milk — above  4  per 
cent.  Get  a  bull  from  a  family  of  bit(  producer*  and  increase  your 
yirofita.  Write  for  pedigrees  anti  pneca.  Have  a  pair  for  $150* 
IRA  S.  JARVIS,  Riverside  Fruit  and  Stock  Farms,  Hartwick  Seminary,  N  Y. 


High  BRED  HOLSTEIN  heifer  calves  for  sale.  Sired  by  Tidy 
AbboUerlc  I'riuco  Jevvol,  one  of  tho  bfst  young  bulls  in 
Rorv’ico.  (.'alves  registorccl  and  sold  «t  Kariner’s  Pricos, 
GEO.  E.  HOWELL,  Spruoe  Farm,  HOWEl.LS,  Y. 


Holstein  Bull  Bargains  S’  JS'S 

bs.  milk.  S.  II.  Hei.st,  Center  hquare,  I’eimii, 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  wnto  for 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenanao.N.Y. 


High  Grade  HOLSTEIN  ClLVES 

toSUO.  Sliip  anywhere.  .Purebred  registered  llol- 
stoius,  all  agos.  E.  H,  WOOD,  Curtlantl,  N.Y, 


Maple  Lawn  Holsteins 

300  Registered  and  High  Grade  Holsteins.  50 
Holstein  heifers,  1  week  to  1  year  of  age.  A.  Tt. 
O.  cows  anil  lieifers  in  calf  to  Ormsby.lano 
King,  at  reasonable  prices. 

C.  W.  ELLIS.  Jr. 

Maple  Lawn  Farm  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


A  Flat  Pocket-book 

Luts  no  ice  as  our  prices  are  low.  Male  calves  lialf 
v.ilue.  Cows,  yearling  heifers  and  heifer  calves 
tliat  can't  be  beat  for  quality  and  price.  Herd  sii-cs 
are  top  notchei  s.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  122- 
acre  alfalfa  farm  for  sale. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  H.  Rivenburgh,  R.  1,  Stockbridge,  New  York 


iiucBEaiiBisiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiL^ 

1 75  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  75 1 

I  At  Auettiom,  October  19t!li,  1917  | 

I  At  BEtOOKDALE  FARM,  CRANCHVILLE,  N.  J,  | 

E  One  entire  herd  of  5  head  including  the  herd  sire  King  Pontiac  Barnum  DeKoI,  E 
S  one  of  the  best  bred  young  bulls  in  the  country.  8  head  with  large  yearly  records,  — 
=  among  them  a  heifer  that  made  last  year  at  8  years  of  age  708  lbs.  busier  and  S 
ZZ  18,291  lbs.  milk.  7  yearling  bulls,  most  of  them  with  yearly  record  dams.  Cows  ^ 
S  for  those  producing  market  milk  and  cows  for  the  fancier.  We  are  loca’  -  i  • 
=  70  miles  out  from  New  York  City  on  the  Lackawanna  R.  R.  Catalogues  ^ 

=  IRVING  N.  ROE,  Sale  Manager  = 

niBiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiE 
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T^he  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


October  13,  1017 


The  SPLITDORF  Plug  lasts  long  because  there  is 
nothing  about  it  to  break  of  wear  out.  The  imported 
India  ruby  mica  insulation  cannot  crack  or  chip  arid 
the  Splitdorf  way  of  fastening  the  insulation  into  its 
bushing  keeps  the  plug  gas  and  oil  tight. 

Sure  and  Easy  Starting 

is  assured  on  medium  and  large  aze  stationary  and 
marine  engines  with  SUMTER  Plugoscillators  and 
on  tractors,  trucks  and  heaviest  duty  motors  with 
SUMTER  Starter-Couplings.  Your  manufacturer 
will  give  you  the  equipment  if  you  INSIST. 

SPLITDORF  ELECTRICAL  CO. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 


SPARK  PLUGS 


m . 


'v  ^ 
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The  feed  mill  that  has  the  best  grinding 
plates  is  the  mill  for  you  to  buy,  for  the  grinding 
plates  are  the  real  measure  of  a  feed  mill’s  efficiency. 
Because  of  the  pronounced  and  universally  recog¬ 
nized  superiority  of  Letz  self-sharpening  silent 
buhrs,  your  choice  should  be  the 

FT7  feed  Mill 

JL*  JL  ^SelfSharpcnin^  SilentBuhi^ 


Here  is  what  the  Letz  Grinding  Plates  will  do.  For  your  own 
satisfaction  check  up  these  facts  against  any  other  feed  mill 
on  the  market. 


1st — ^Letz  Grinding  Plates  will 
grind  damp  and  wet  grains,  at  very 
near  the  same  capacity  as  dry  grains. 

2nd — Letz  Grinding  Plates  cannot 
be  dogged. 

3rd — T.etz  Grinding  Plates  are 
SELF-SHARPENING;  they  will 
not  dull  when  they  are  run  to¬ 
gether  empty. 

4th — ^Letz  Grinding  Plates  are 
long  lived,  because  the  plates  do  not 
dull  when  run  together  empty. 

5th — Letz  Plates  are  held  on  a 
self-aligning  buhr  knuckle  arrange¬ 
ment:  it  requires  no  accuracy  to  get 
Letz  Plates  into  the  machine  right. 


et-z 


6th — Letz  Grinding  Plates  will 
grind  oat  hulls  as  well  as  rye  or 
wheat  screenings,  to  Wxa  fineness  of 
meal  in  one  operation. 

7th — ^Letz  plates  are  SILENT- 
RUNNING,  making  practically  no 
noise  when  in  operation. 

8th — Letz  Plates  are  light  run¬ 
ning,  due  to  shearing  the  grain  as  it 
passes  through  the  channels  of  the 
plate,  thus  giving  them  a  greater 
capacity  with  less  power  than  the 
rougli  face  plate  customarily  used.  * 

9th — Crain  ground  on  Letz  Plates 
is  not  heated  because  it  is  sheared 
instead  of  mashed,  rolled  or  crushed. 


1:# 


Write  for  Catalog  and 
Valuable  FREE  Book 

Letz  Mills  are  made  in  all  sizes  for  every 
farm  need.  Special  attachment  for  grind¬ 
ing  alfalfa,  clover,  etc.  Get  the  Letz  catalog 
' — it  gives  you  all  the  facts.  In  writing 
mention  h.  p.  of  your  engine  and  name  of 
your  implement  dealer.  Also  state  what 
crops  you  grind  mostly. 

LETZ  MFG.  CO. 

310  East  Road  CROWN  POINT,  IND. 
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USE  NATCO  DRAIN  TILE 

Farm  drainage  demands  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of  best 
Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned — everlasting.  Don’t  have  to  dig 
’em  up  to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
lots.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  IMPBRISHABLB 
SILO,  Natco  Building  Tile  and  Natco  Sewer  Pipe. 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company  =  1121  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 


Mangels  for  Swine 

The  actual  value  of  root  crops  for 
feeding  brood  sows  is  not  evident  from 
their  chemical  analysis.  We  find  that 
mangels  contain  on  the  average  about 
00%  water;  thus  they  are  classed  as  a 
succulent  roughage  because  of  their 
bulkiness.  Mangels,  cow  beets,  turnips 
and  other  root  crops  have  undoubtedly 
won  the  favor  of  stockmen  through  their 
medicinal  properties  rather  than  for  the 
actual  food  nutrients  which  they  contain. 
Mangels  have  been  fed  in  limited 
amounts  to  brood  sow’S  here  in  the  sta¬ 
tion  herd  for  the  past  several  3’ears  witli 
excellent  results.  It  has  been  our  ex¬ 
perience  that  mangels  do  not  appreciably 
reduce  the  amount  of  grain  uece.ssary  for 
wintering  sows,  but  they  do  act  as  a 
tonic  and  appetizer  in  a  very  striking 
manner.  The  condition  of  the  skin,  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  digestive  tract  and  vigor  of 
the  animals  are  noticeably  improved  by 
a  small  daily  allowance  of  mangels.  Fac¬ 
tors  wdiieh  hoar  directly  on  the  economy 
of  mangels  or  other  root  crops  for  the 
wintering  of  brood  sows  would  he  those 
of  labor  and  soil  adaptability,  f’onsider- 


be  used  in  carting  the  crop  from  the 
field  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  make 
one  continuous  pile  of  mangels  between 
the  TOW’S  by  throwing  all  roots  from  tw’o 
rows  on  both  the  right  and  left  side  into 
one  middle,  thus  there  will  be  a  conti¬ 
nuous  pile  of  mangels  from'  each  four 
rows.  This  allow’S  ample  room  to  drive 
through  and  load  from  both  sides  of 
the  wagon. 

Mangels  should  not  he  allow’od  to  re¬ 
main  on  the  ground  and  exposed  to  the 
hot  sun,  as  wilting  detracts  from  their 
keeping  qualities.  The  pit  should  he  dug 
in  well-drained  soil  and  convenient  to 
the  feeding  yards.  A  depth  of  15-20 
inches  and  a  W’idth  of  five  feet  is  very 
satisfactory.  The  length  of  the  pit  may 
be  determined  by  the  size  of  the  crop  to 
he  stoi’ed.  The  mangels  should  be  packed 
neatly  in  the  form  o*"  a  rick,  so  that  the 
top  w’ill  be  two  or  two  and  a  half  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  A  layer 
of  six  to  eight  inches  of  straw  or  other 
litter  placed  over  the  top  will  afford 
ample  protection  until  cold  weather, 
after  w'hich  time  the  dirt  from  the  pit 
should  he  hanked  over  the  entire  surface. 


Putting  the  Mangels  in  Winter  Storage 


able  time  is  necessary  in  thinning  and 
W’ceding  this  crop,  which  adds  materiall.v 
to  the  cost  of  production.  When  odd  or 
spare  moments  can  he  utilized  for  this 
w’ork,  and  where  the  soil  will  produce  an 
average  yield,  such  crops  are  entirely 
practical.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  labor 
necessary  in  tending  the  crop  is  to  he 
hired,  the  economy  of  such  a  crop  for 
the  feeding  of  brood  sows  is  question¬ 
able.  The  figures  here  given  show  the 
average  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  man¬ 
gels  for  the  years  1015-10.  where  tlie 
yield  per  acre  was  rather  low. 


Rent  of  land  (%  acre) 

Seed  . 

Plowing,  cultivation,  etc. 

Fertilizer  . 

Planting,  labor,  %  day 
Thinning,  labor  8  days  . 
IIarv(‘sting.  labor  .‘>  days 
Hauling.  5  teams  day 
lotting,  labor  2  day.s  .  . 


i);5.o() 

1.00 

10.00 

0.00 

1.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

4.00 


Total  . $51.00 

Total  crop  15,240  pounds  or  a  cost  of 
$0..54  per  ton.  It  Avill  be  noted  that  the 
yield  per  acre  is  approximately  10  tons, 
w’hile.two  or  three  times  this  yield  is 
possible  under  best  condition.s.  Of  course, 
such  times  accredited  to  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  as  plowing,  thinning,  w’eeding, 
etc.,  Avould  not  be  changed  by  an  in¬ 
creased  yield,  therefore,  the  cost  per 
ton  is  largely  regulated  by  the  yield. 

A  A’crj’  important  factor  in  the 
production  of  mangels  for  Winter  feed¬ 
ing  is  that  of  Winter  .storage.  We  have 
found  the  pit  a  very  satisfactory  and 
convenient  method  of  storing  the  crop  for 
Winter  use.  Harvesting  should  begin 
soon  after  the  light  frosts  come.  It  is 
important  to  have  the  mangels  protected 
before  cxremely  heavy  frosts  or  freezes 
are  likely  to  occur.  The  mangels  are 
pulled  and  the  tops  removed  by  hand. 
Care  shopld  he  taken  to  remove  all  of 
the  tops  and  without  breaking  the  top  of 
the  beet.  Leaves  or  stems  remaining  on 
the  mangels  decay  and  cause  a  musty 
odor  in  the  pit.  When  wagons  are  to 


The  depth  of  soil  necessary  is  a  matter 
depending  upon  climatic  conditions. 
Four  to  six  inches  of  soil  is  sufficient 
here  at  this  Station. 

It  is  advisable  to  sink  one  end  of  a 
drain  tile  in  the  top  of  the  pit  to  allow 
moisture  to  escape  during  the  sweating 
process  as  showui  in  the  accompanying 
cut.  This  will  prevent  over-heating  and 
consequent  molding  and  shriveling  of  the 
mangels.  Mangels  are  better  for  feeding 
l)urposes  after  they  have  been  stored  for 
a  few’  weeks.  When  feeding  from  the  pit. 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  open  end  of 
the  pit  blocked  with  bags  of  straw  to 
prevent  freezing.  It  has  been  our  prac¬ 
tice  to  feed  mangels  to  our  brood  sows 
at  the  rate  of  six  to  10  pounds  per  da.v, 
and  this  method  of  storing  has  made  it 
possible  to  carry  out  this  praf-ticc  until 
Spring  forage  crops  are  available. 

J.  M.  HUNTER. 

Xow  .Jersey  Experiment  Station. 


Ration  With  Cull  Beans 

Can  cull  beans  be  used  somewhat  as 
follows,  sav  100  lbs.  cull  beans.  100  lbs. 
corn  and  cob  meal,  100  lbs.  ground  oats. 
100  lbs.  middlings  and  100  lbs.  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal?  Perhaps  either  or  both  the 
middlings  and  cottonseed  meal  could  be 
left  out  as  there  would  possibly  be  suffi¬ 
cient  protein  in  the  cull  beans.  I  have 
clover  hay  and  Timothy  hay  and  corn¬ 
stalks.  As  oats  per  cwt.  are  considerably 
cheaper  than  corn.  I  would  like  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  corn  as  much  as  possible. 

New  York.  l-  A.  K. 

Since  j’our  roughage  is  of  rather  a  low 
protein  nature,  the  grain  ration  should 
supply  w'hat  is  missing.  Cull  beans  con¬ 
tain  about  18  per  cent,  digestible  protein. 
If  you  have  corn  and  cob  meal  on  hand  to 
feed,  make  the  ration  100  lbs.  cull  beans, 
100  lbs.  corn  and  cob  meal,  100  Ib.s.  bran, 
100  lbs.  cottonseed  meal  and  50  lbs.  of  oil- 
meal.  If  you  do  not  have  the  corn  and 
cob  meal,  use  100  lbs.  of  ground  oats  in 
the  ration.  Cull  beans  should  be  bought 
for  less  money  than  I’-luten  feed  to  make 
their  use  economical.  H.  F.  J. 
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WITH  numerous  makes  of  cord  tires  contesting,  tKe 
past  year  Kas  witnessed  the  sharpest  rivalry  for  Tire 
Supremacy  that  motordom  has  ever  known. 

In  this  contest  the  Firestone  Super  Cord  rightly  came  into 
its  acknowledged  leadership,  rightly  because  of  the  con¬ 
struction  which  is  designed  to  produce  strength,  durability 
and  flexible  action. 

The  tody  of  the  Firestone^  Super  Cord  Tire  is  built  of  walls  of  stout 
cord,  each  cord  imbedded  in  pure  §,um,  no  two  cords  ever  touching  to 
cause  friction.  The  cushion  (which  is  under  the  tread  to  absorb  shocks 
and  protect  the  inner  body)  is  a  thick  layer  of  pure  ^um;  the  tread  is 
tou^h  and  thick.  The  beads  which  hold  the  tire  in  the  rim  are  spe¬ 
cially  reinforced.  The  sidewall  is  also  reinforced,  ^ivin^  extra  streng,th 
against  rim-cut  and  raising  the  bending  point  of  the  tire  safely  hi^h. 
More  mileag,e  at  less  cost.  Users  of  Firestone  Cord  Tires  are  ^ettin^ 
the  hig,hest  average  mileage  enjoyed  by  car  owners. 


That  motorists 
find  extra  values 
in  Firestone 
Tires  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that 
our  sales  in¬ 
creased  72  per 
cent  this  year  up 
to  September  1. 
Our  total  busi¬ 
ness  this  year 
will  exceed 
$60,000,000. 


This 

cross  section 
at  your  dealer’s 
will  show  you 

the  extra  mileage 
in  Firestone 


Fab 


r  1  c 


Tires 


3/4  inch 
actual 
size 


il 


FABRIC 

TIRES 

• 

have  benefited  by  every  feature  of  cord  tire  construction  which 
can  be  used  to  advantage.  THICK,  TOUGH  TREAD  ^ives 
longer  surface  wear.  MORE  RUBBER  BETWEEN  LAYERS. 
Added  protection  against  internal  friction  and  greater  resiliency. 
THICK  CUSHION  STOCK.  Still  more  resiliency,  protection 
against  tread  separation  and  stone  bruise.  REINFORCEMENT 
IN  SIDE  WALL.  Greater  strength  at  the  bead.  Firestone 
dealers  will  show  you  a  cross  section  of  the  newest  output  of 
FIRESTONE  FABRIC  TIRES,  explaining  the  features  that 
add  more  miles  to  Most  Miles  per  Dollar. 

FIRESTONE  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Akron,  Ohio  Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 
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Now — More  Than  Ever — ^You  Need 
Fast  Work — Highest  Efficiency 


Horses  are  scarce — labor  scarcer. 

Yet  America  expects  you  to  produce  a  bigger  yield  than  ever. 

Only  faster  work  and  higher  efficiency  will  do  it. 

You  need  the  Cleveland  Tractor.  Up-to-date  farmers  in  all  sections  of 
the  country  are  finding  it  just  the  fast-working,  economical  implement  they 
must  have. 

The  Cleveland  plows — and  plows  beautifully — at  3%  to  4  miles  an  hour. 
Thinly  of  it.  Such  speed  used  to  be  considered  out  of  the  question. 

It  actually  means  doing  the  work  of  three  good  3-horse  teams  and  3  men 
in  the  same  time — and  at  a  greater  saving  in  actual  money. 

Eight  to  ten  acres  a  day !  And  every  foot  plowed  better  than  you  can 
do  it  with  horses  and  men  I 

Hauling  only  two  plows  the  Cleveland  is  not  only  easier  to  handle  than  the 
heavier  three-plow  machines,  but  works  much  quicker  and  coversjnore  ground. 

This  same  speed  so  useful  in  plowing  can  also  be  applied  to  harrowing, 
harvesting,  hauling  the  manure  spreader  or  any  of  the  many  hauling  jobs  you 
have.  The  Cleveland  gives  you  1 2  horsepower  at  the  drawbar — plenty 
for  all  your  work. 

Because  it  travels  on  its  own  trades  the  Cleveland  can  go  anywhere — 
up  or  down  hill,  across  ditches,  through  loose  sand,  gravel  or  thick  mud. 

The  Cleveland  is  the  first  general  purpose  tractor.  It  is  the  invention  of 
Rollln  H.  White,  the  famous  motor  truck  engineer.  Every  part  is  selected 
for  strength  and  long  wear.  Gears  are  identical  with  those  found  in  the 
finest  trucks.  All  are  protected  by  dustproof  cases. 

The  Cleveland  gives  you  20  horsepower  at  the  pulley  belt — ample  power 
for  cutting  ensilage,  sawing,  pumping,  running  the  binder  head,  or  any 
stationary  engine  farm  work. 

It  is  small  (only  52  inches  high)  and  light  (weight  2750  pounds).  So 
you  can  get  unusual  economy. 

And  here’s  another  very  important  advantage.  The  Cleveland  steers  by 
the  power  of  its  engine.  Just  a  light  touch  on  the  wheel  and  it  goes  in  the 
desired  direction.  It  will  turn  in  less  than  a  1 2-foot  circle. 

We  are  flooded  with  orders  for  the  Cleveland  Tractor  and  cannot 
promise  immediate  _deliveries.  We  advise  ordering  now  for  delivery 
in  the  spring.  _  ^ 

Write  now  for  complete  information  and  the  name  of  the  nearest  Xractor  Cof 

Cleveland  dealer.  Address  Dept.  L  ,  or  use  the  coupon.  Dept,  l  , 
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/.  o.  b.  Cleveland 


CLEVELAND 
TRACTOR 

COMPANY  /  Name. 

Cleveland,  Ohio  ^  - 

^  County 


Cleveland,  Ohio 
Please  send  me  full 
^  infonnatioa  about  the 
”  Cleveland  Tractor. 


.State. 


HOGS  ADVANCE 
250  PER  CENT 

Buyers  at  Chicago  are  paying  as  high 
as  20(*  per  pound  for  live  hogs,  ±he  highest 
price  in  history.  Compared  -with  two  years 
ago,  this  is  an  advance  of  250%.  The  de¬ 
mand  is  strong  and  sure  to  continue.  Here  is  the 
opportunity  of  a  lifetime  to  secure  big  returns. 
Feed  your  pigs 


Reichard’s  Digester  Tankage 


and  watch  ’em  grow  into  dollars.  This  superior  brand  of  tankage  supplies  the  necessary  mus¬ 
cle  and  bone-building  materials  lacking  in  all  grain  feeds.  It  insures  health,  perfect  digestion, 
quick  and  even  development  and  makes  big  profits  sure.  You  can’t  afford  to  do  without  it. 

The  sensational  Berkshire  boar  shown  above— M^estic  Mammoth  229500 — weighed  407  lbs. 
at  seven  months  of  age.  He  was  bred  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Carter,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  who  regularly 
fed  him  Reichard’s  Digester  Tankage. 

Write  tor  samples  of  tankage,  prices  and  interesting  booklet,  FREE. 

ROBERT  A.  REICHARD  15  W.  Lawrence  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Crops  emd  Farm  Notes 


Most  of  the  farmers  sell  their  stuff  to 
the  city  people  or  the  store  in  Huntingdon. 
Potatoes,  $1  bu. ;  onions,  .$1.50 :  tomatoes, 
$1..50;  apples,  $1  to  $1.50;  pears,  $2; 
country  butter,  4.5c  lb. ;  creamery  butter, 
50c  lb. ;  milk,  10c  qt. ;  eggs,  40c  doz. 
These  prices  the  people  pay  the  farmers; 
the  stores  about  10  per  cent.  less. 

Huntingdon  Co.,  Pa.  H.  D.  V. 

Farmers  through  this  section  are  mar¬ 
keting  at  the  present  timj  sw'eet  corn  at 
.$2  per  100  (wholesale),  and  potatoes  at 
.$1.75  per  bu.,  retail.  Farmers  are  haul¬ 
ing  out  wheat  very  steadily  at  $2  to  $2.10. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  J.  h.  c. 

Beef,  15c  per  lb.  dressed ;  live,  $100 
each  ;  fresh  cows,  about  $75  to  $100  each. 
Shippers  are  paying  17c  for  hogs;  home 
butchers  only  about  20c,  dressed.  Butter, 
to  merchants,  40c. ;  to  customers,  45c. 
Average  price  for  cheese  sold  at  factory 
for  August,  2.3c ;  average  price  for  milk 
sent  to  factory,  about  $2  for  August. 
Milk  plant  paid  $2.45  for  September  milk 
and  is  to  pay  .$2.85  for  October  milk  on 
3  per  cent,  basis.  Eggs,  40c  at  store.  45c 
to  customers.  Potatoes,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ; 
onions,  $2 ;  turnips,  50c  to  60c ;  carrots, 
75c ;  sweet  corn,  20c  to  25c  per  doz.  No 
fruit  here  this  year  except  berries,  which 
sold  from  1.5c  to  as  high  as  20c  per  qt. 
Hay  was  good ;  also  wheat.;  all  other 
crops  here  poor  as  a  rule,  so  much  rain 
and  cold  on  clay  soil.  There  will  be  very 
little  sound  corn.  Corn  and  buckwheat 
both  badly  damaged  by  frost.  I  think  not 
over  50  or  60  per  cent,  of  buckwheat  will 
be  harvested.  c.  w.  G. 

Crawford  Co.,  Pa. 

Butter  from  28  to  42  and  50c  per  lb. ; 
eggs,  42c.  Bound  steak,  28  to  80c ;  retail 
veal,  40c  for  steak ;  bacon,  45c ;  sugar, 
granulated,  25  lbs.,  .$2.45;  rice,  10  to  ],5c 
lb.  Potatoes,  $2  per  bu. ;  tomatoes,  $1.,50 
to  .$2  per  bu. ;  pears,  $2..50 ;  plums,  $2; 
sweet  corn,  15  to  25c  per  dozen  ;  black¬ 
berries,  15c  qt. ;  no  apples  or  peaches  here 
this  year.  J.  T.  M. 

Mercer  Co.,  Pa. 

Potatoes,  bu.,  $1..50 ;  apples  from  $1 
to  $2  bu. ;  Bartlett  pears,  $2  bu. ;  plums, 
bu.,  .$2  to  .$2.50.  Eggs,  50c  ;  butter,  50c 
lb..  s.  H.  G. 

Oakland  Co.,  Md. 

The  hard  freeze  here  September  10-11 
did  much  damage  to  all  ungathered  crops. 
Potatoes,  about  half  crop,  many  rotting. 
Beans  and  corn  badly  damaged ;  oats 
about  an  average.  Buckwheat  not  yield¬ 
ing  well.  Potatoes,  $1 ;  oats,  70c ;  butter, 
40e ;  eggs,  4Sc.  Garden  truck  very  plenti¬ 
ful  and  cheap.  Chickens,  18  to  24c;  very 
few  have  been  kept  on  account  of  high 
prices  of  feed.  Not  many  cattle  and 
horses  being  sold.  Much  corn  has  gone 
into  silos  that  was  intended  to  ripen. 
Apples  and  pears  scarce.  Apples  selling 
for  .50c  at  farm.  c.  M.  k. 

Wayne  Co.,  Pa. 

Potatoes,  $1  per  bu. ;  hay,  Timothy, 
$15  per  ton ;  milk,  10c  per  qt.,  retail ; 
butter,  dairy,  45c. ;  eggs,  50c  doz.  Pork, 
light,  20c  per  lb. ;  large  hogs,  17c. ;  milch 
cows,  .$50  to  .$125.  Very  few  horses 
raised;  good  young  sound  ones  bring  from 
$200  to  $.300.  Very  little  garden  truck 
raised  around  here  for  market.  F.  s. 

Wayne  Co.,  Pa. 

Products  here  are  taken  to  Borne  and 
Utica  mostly.  Potatoes,  $1  to  $1.25,  as  to 
quality  ;  wheat,  $2.15  per  bu.  (recleaned). 
Slilk,  Dairymen’s  League  prices.  Butter, 
45  to  55c  per  lb. ;  eggs,  50  to  55c  per 
doz. ;  cheese,  about  24  to  26c  per  lb. 
Dairy  cattle  (grades),  $60  to  $150;  reg¬ 
istered  Ilolsteins,  $150  to  ,$300.  Cucum¬ 
bers,  small,  50c  per  100 ;  tomatoes,  $1.25 
per  bu. ;  sweet  corn,  15c  per  dozen  eai-s. 
Hay,  $10  per  ton  in  barn  for  good  hay ; 
no  sale  for  anything  else.  f.  a.  \v. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Eggs,  4.5c;  butter,  50c;  cheese  24Vig; 
rows  freshening  this  Fall,  $S0  to  $100. 
Pork,  22c,  dressed.  Plums,  ,$1.25  per  bu. 
Fowls,  19c. ;  chickens,  20c. ;  potatoes,  $1 
lier  bu.  Heifer  calves,  3  to  4  months, 
.$2,5.  Hay  in  this  section  is  phuitiful  aiul 
there  is  no  market  for  it.  Apples  scarce. 
Buckwheat  crop  light.  Milk  delivered  to 
cheese  factory  averages  from  $2.12  to 
$2.25  per  cwt.,  and  whey  back  to  pro¬ 
ducer.  R.  II.  W. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

September  15,  at  Rochester  public  mar¬ 
ket  (wholesale),  potatoes,  $1.25  per  bu. 
August  30,  rye  sold  at  mill  at  $1.80; 
wheat,  $2.10.  September  25,  potatoes  at 
public  market,  $1.15 ;  tomatoes,  basket, 
65e ;  Crawford  peaches,  50c ;  prunes, 
$1.25 ;  Twenty  Ounce  apples,  bn.,  $1.25. 
Cabbage,  100  heads,  .$3.  c.  R.  w. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Ear  corn,  $9  per  barrel  for  850  lbs., 
old  corn  crop  1916.  Cattle  feeders  $8 
lier  cwt.  Beef  cattle  fat,  $10  and  $11  per 
cwt.  Potatoes,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  apples.  Fall, 
.$1  per  bu.,  windfalls,  from  15  to  80c ; 
Winter  apples  have  no  price  at  present. 
Tomatoes  $1.50  per  bu. ;  green  tomatoes, 
$1.  F.  A.  c. 

Carroll  Co.,  Md. 

The  following  are  prices  we  obtain  at 
the  Nanticoke  market.  This  is  a  min¬ 
ing  town,  and  a  very  good  market ;  the 
consumer  is  reached  through  a  curb 
market,  and  peddling  on  street.  We 


are  out  of  the  trucking  section,  and  will 
give  prices  on  such  products  as  we  have 
to  market.  Potatoes,  .$1.25  to  $1.50  bu. ; 
apples,  $1  to  .$1.60,  according  to  grade ; 
chickens,  young,  27  to  ,30c  lb. ;  chickens, 
old,  20  to  25c  lb. ;  butter.  45  to  .50o. 
Sweet  corn,  started  at  20c  doz.,  and 
ended  at  12c  for  the  late  crop.  I’eaches, 
85c  to  $1.25  per  16c  qt  basket.  Pears, 
60c  to  .$1  per  16  qt.  basket ;  eggs,  50c 
doz.  II.  B.  L. 

Luzerne  Co.,  Pa. 

This  has  been  a  very  hard  year  here 
for  farmers  and  every  one.  We  had  a 
cold  wet  Spring,  making  everything  very 
late;  then  weather  was  too  hot  and 
dry,  and  to  finish  up  a  killing  frost 
came  Sept.  10,  killing  field  beans, 
pickles,  tomatoes  and  corn.  There  will 
not  be  one  bushel  of  matured  corn 
anywhere  near  here.  I  hope  things  are 
better  in  New  York.  ii.  a.  o. 

Van  Buren  Co.,  Mich. 

Cows,  $75  to  $1.50;  butter,  45e  to  50c; 
cheese,  28c  to  30c ;  Milk  League  price 
around  $.3  per  30()  lbs.  for  B  milk. 
Fruit  high  and  scarce.  Peaches  selling 
for  $2  per  bu. ;  pears,  $1.  $1  ..50  per  bu. ; 
plums,  $2  per  bu. ;  few  apples,  c.  F.  L. 

Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  read  of  places  as  near  as  ^Maryland 
having  had  a  wet  Summer,  and  of  garden 
truck  suffering  in  consequence,  from  ex¬ 
cessive  moisture,  while  we,  here  in  Cen¬ 
tral  New  .Tersey.  have  suffered  from 
drought,  and  are  stilt  greatly  in  need  of 
rain.  In  this  section  we  began  with  a 
cold  and  belated  Spring,  and  although  we 
had  a  great  deal  of  cloudy  w’eather,  .still 
very  little  rain  fell,  and  this  Summer  has 
been  an  unusually  dry  one,  the  rainfall 
having  been  far  below  the  average. 
Droughty  conditions  still  prevail  at  this 
writing,  which  gives  a  gloomy  outlook 
for  cabbage  for  Fall  and  Winter,  which 
has  received  only  one  rain  since  plants 
were  set  out  in  July;  consequently  there 
is  little  prospect  for  heads  forming  now. 
All  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
have  suffered,  and  it  has  been  a  trying 
season  for  young  nursery  stock  set  out 
last  Spring.  How  many  times  this  Sum¬ 
mer  have  we  noticed  thunder  showers  all 
around  us,  yet  we  received  none  of  them, 
and  our  parched  crops  became  bad  and 
worse.  Our  apple  trees  bore  a  large 
crop,  but  owing  to  lack  of  moisture  the 
apples  droppc'd  fast,  long  before  they 
should  have  done.  Strawberry  beds  also 
are  a  sorry  spectacle ;  many  of  them  are 
completely  destroyed.  Our  only  consola¬ 
tion  is  that  the  large  farms  to  the  west¬ 
ward  and  south  received  plenty  of  rain 
and  that  they  have  something  more  than 
we  to  show  for  their  season’s  toil.  c.  R. 

Ocean  Co.,  N.  J. 

Cattle,  live,  7  to  8e. ;  pork,  dressed, 
20c. ;  liird.  32c.  Spring  chickens,  20  to 
2.3c.  per  lb.,  live ;  old  hens,  18c.  alive. 
Butter,  50c. ;  eggs,  50c.  Milk,  3  per  cent., 
$2.5,5  per  100  lbs. ;  3%c.  per  1-10  point 
above  3  per  cent.  B  milk  ;  September  A 
milk,  10c.  more.  Milch  cows,  fresh,  .$85. 
Potatoes,  $1  per  bu. ;  35c.  per  peck.  Hay, 
choice,  $15  per  ton.  Plums  75c  per  peck, 
10c.  per  <it. ;  pears,  choice,  $1.50  per  bu. ; 
apples,  $1  per  hii.  w.  j.  s. 

Wayne  Co.,  I’a. 

Cattle,  live  weight,  9c.  per  lb. ;  hogs, 
18c.;  butter,  50c.;  milk,  7c.  per  qt.  Fgg.s, 
50c  per  doz.  Hay,  $20  per  ton  ;  wheat, 
.$2.50  per  bu. ;  corn,  $2.65 ;  oat.s,  $1  ;  po¬ 
tatoes,  $1.  Apples,  $1  ;  cabbage,  2i^>c. 
per  lb. ;  onions,  $2  per  bu. ;  tomatoes, 
$1..50.  The  potato  crop  was  greatly  dam¬ 
aged  by  the  hard  freeze  September  10, 
as  ice  formed  as  thick  as  window  glass  ; 
also  corn  and  buckwheat,  and  garden 
crops  are  greatly  damaged.  The  loss  will 
be  heavy.  Fruit  is  very  scarce,  g.  g.  d. 

Cleai-field  Co.,  Pa. 

Wheat  here  ,$2.10,  with  a  further  de¬ 
crease  (I  hear)  of  three  pounds  on  ac¬ 
count  of  moisture  content.  I’m  not  selling 
yi't.  c.  R.  M. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Wheat  brings  $2.10  to  $2.20  per  bu. 
here.  I’otatoes  are  held  at  $1 ;  crop  heavy 
and  sound.  Peaches  plentiful,  averaging 
around  SOc  for  16  qts.  Apples  poor  in 
quality,  not  more  than  20%  of  a  crop. 
Frost  caused  great  damage  to  corn  and 
garden  crops.  'We  have  a  plague  of 
grasshoppers.  They  help  out  on  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  expense,  eating  vegetation  and 
weeds,  making  fertilizer  and  will  add  an¬ 
imal  matter  to  the  soil  as  they  perish  ! 

Schuylkill  Co.,  Pa.  w.  ii.  s. 

In  our  immediate  neighborhood  very 
little  fruit  or  garden  truck  is  rai.sed  for 
market.  We  rai.se  grain,  cattle  and  hogs. 
Potatoes  retail  $1.50  per  bu.,  wholesale 
$1.25  per  bu. ;  rutabagas,  wholesale,  $1 
per  bu. ;  butter,  retail,  4.5  to  50c  per  lb. ; 
wholesale,  43  per  lb.  Beef  (steers  and 
cows),  7%c  per  lb.;  calves,  13c  per  lb.; 
hogs,  17c  per  lb. ;  chickens,  18  to  20 
per  lb. ;  eggs,  47c.  K,  o.  N. 

Erie  Co.,  Pa. 

Milk,  $2.45  per  cwt.  Eggs,  42c.  Cows 
sell  $115  to  $60.  Potatoes  $1 ;  blighted 
badly  and  lots  of  them  rotting.  Frost 
Sept.  11  in  all  low  places.  Beans  $8 ; 
apples  not  half  a  crop.  Hay  $10. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.  E.  W. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Current  prices  and  news  at  New  York  and 
otlier  places  noted'. 

NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER  4,  1917 
BUTTER. 

Prices  have  been  three-fourths  of  a  cent 
higher,  but  dropped  a  little,  later  in  the  week. 
Storage  stock  is  being  used  to  a  rather  large  e.\- 
tent,  and  this  has  slightly  weakened  the  market 
on  fresh  creamery.  The  best  storage  is  wholesal¬ 
ing  around  45  cents. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  i6h@  i6U 

Good  to  Choice  .  44  @  46 

Rower  Grades .  40  @  43 

Storage,  good  to  choice,  .  iSM®  45 

Dairy,  best .  45  ®  45H 

Common  to  Good . . .  39  ®  44 

City  made .  37|  |®  40 

P.acking  Stock .  35  ®  39 

Process  .  38  @  44 


Elgin,  111.,  butter  market,  43H  cents. 

CHEESE. 

The  market  on  top  grades  Is  slightly  higher. 
Medium  and  under  qualities  are  offered  rather 
urgently  by  holders.  Exporters  are  looking 
about  a  little  for  supplies  In  the  event  of  ship¬ 
ping  space  being  available. 


Whole  Milk,  fancy  .  26  @  26J4 

Good  to  choice .  24  ® 

Rower  grades .  19  @  23 

Skims,  best .  19  ®  20 

Pair  to  good .  9  ®  16 

Watertown,  N.  Y .  25%®  2514 

Utica,  N.  Y .  25  ®  21]^ 

Plymouth,  Wis .  25  ®  26% 


EGGS, 

Conditions  remain  about  the  same  as  last  week, 
tliough  occasional  lots  of  nearby  white  have 


sold  a  little  higher.  Conditions 

in  the 

medium 

grades  are  quite  unsettled. 

White,  choice  to  fancy . . 

@ 

63 

Medium  to  good . . 

® 

58 

Mixed  colors,  best . 

@ 

52 

Coiuinon  to  good . . 

@ 

46 

Gathered,  best . 

® 

58 

Medium  to  good  . 

® 

50 

Lower  grades . 

® 

35 

Storage,  best . 

® 

43 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Broilers,  lb . 

® 

28 

Spring  Ducks,  lb . . 

® 

•29 

Fowls  . . . . 

® 

28 

Roosters  . 

...  18 

® 

20 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  best  lb . 

® 

37 

Common  to  good  . 

® 

30 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb . 

® 

38 

Roasters  . 

® 

33 

Fowls . 

® 

31 

UooRtfirfl  .  . 

22 

Spring  Ducks . 

@ 

26 

Squabs,  doz . 

@  5  60 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . . . 

@15  10 

Bulls . 

...  6  00 

@10  UU 

Cows  . 

@9  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 

..15  00 

@17 

00 

Culls . 

@12  00 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

@11  50 

Lambs  .  .....a . . . 

..16  00 

@17  on 

Hogs . 

@19 

75 

WOOL. 

Government  and  mill  demand  continues  large. 
Recent  i)rices  at  Boston  have  been:  New  York 
and  Michigan  flue  unwashed,  00  to  02;  un¬ 
washed  Delaine,  73  to  74;  half  blood,  75;  three- 
eighths  blood,  75  to  70.  Ohio  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  half-blood  combing,  70  to  77.  Average 
New  Ihigland,  half  blood,  70  to  72;  three-eighths 
blood,  V3  to  74.  Texas  fine,  scoured,  !?1.50  to 
$1.70. 

FRUITS. 

The  few  high-grade  apples  offered  bring  high 
prices — $0  or  better  for  clioice  dessert  varieties. 
Ordinary  barrel  or  basket  stock  goes  around 
$2.50  to  $3  a  barrel.  Peaches  in  large  supply, 
but  bringing  good  prices  when  sound.  The 
range  of  prices  on  the  large  packages,  like 
bushel  baskets,  is  very  wide,  as  some  arrive  in 
practically  sound  condition  and  others  with  a 
heavy  proportion  of  bruised  fruit.  Pears  are 
selling  well — some  up  to  $7  a  barrel.  Plums 
slightly  higlier.  Grapes  moving  rapidly  and  at 
good  prices  for  the  better  qualities. 


Apples,  Wealthy,  bbl .  3  50  @6  09 

Oldenburg  .  3  00  @  4  00 

McIntosh .  3  50  @  6  00 

Wolf  River .  2  60  @  5  00 

Alexander  .  2  50  @5  00 

York  .  260  @4  60 

Twenty-Ounce  .  2  50  @  6  00 

Greening  .  2  60  @  6  00 

Baldwin .  2  50  @  4  00 

King .  2  50  @  6  00 

.lonathan  .  3  00  @6  60 

Graven  stein  .  3  00  @  5  50 

Blush  .  3  00  @  4  60 

Fall  Pippin  .  3  00  @6  00 

N.  W.  Greening .  4  00  @6  50 

Drops  and  Culls,  bn . i .  76  @125 

Crabapples,  bbl . .  4  00  @1000 

Huskmelons,  bu . 125  @150 

Peaches,  State,  16  qt.  bkt, .  30  @  90 

Bu.-bkt .  100  @175 

Grapes,  201b.  bkt .  60  @  '70 

Pears.  Seckel.  bbl .  5  50  @  7  60 

Kieffer,  bbl . 150  @2  25 

Bartlett,  bbl .  4  00  ®  7  00 

Clairgeau,  bbl  .  3  00  @  4  75 

Bose,  bbl .  3  00  ®  5  00 

Anjou,  bbl .  3  00  ®  4  50 

Plums,  81b.  bkt .  25  @  75 

Cranberries,  bbl . .  8  00  @10  60 

F'resh  Figs,  qt .  10  ®  20 


VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes  remain  about  as  last  reported,  round 
varieties  bringing  mainly  $4  per  sack  or  a  little 
better.  Cabbage  higher.  CauliUower  selling 
well,  though  at  a  low  figure,  except  for  best. 
Tomatoes  in  good  demand,  but  averaging  low 
quality.  Cucumbers  and  pickles  getting  scarce. 
Potatoes— Long  Island,  180  lbs .  4  25  @  4  76 


Maine,  180  lbs .  4  00  @4  25 

Jersey,  1681bs .  3  00  @4  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  3  00  @  4  00 

Beets,  bbl .  1  60  ®  2  60 

Carrots,  bbl .  1  60  @  2  00 

Cabbage,  bbl .  125  @175 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  25  @  60 

Onions,  Orange  Co.,  1001b  bag  .  2  60  ®  3  26 

Nearby,  bu.. . 100  @160 

Peppers,  bbl .  .  3  00  ©  6  00 

String  Beans  bu .  1  00  @  2  2s 

Turnips,  bbl .  100  @2  00 

Squash,  bbl . 1  26  @  1  50 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  75  @  1  00 

Peas,  bu .  60  @  2  60 

Tomatoes,  nearby,  3  pk.  box .  50  @175 

Horseradish,  100  lbs . . .  4  00  @  9  00 

Lima  Beans,  bu . 1  00  ®  2  00 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1  00  @  1  75 

Sweet  Corn,  nearby,  100  .  1  50  @  2  50 

Pickles,,  bu.  bkt,  : .  2  00  @  2  75 

Okra,  bu .  3  00  @  5  00 

Cauliflower,  bbl .  2  50  @6  00 

Celery,  .doz .  25  @  60 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 13  00  @14  25 

Pea . 12  75  @14  25 

Medium . 12  75  @13  76 

White  Kidney . 13  00  @14  00 


(Continued  on  page  1193.) 


There  is  a  Champion  Spark 
Plug  especially  designed  for 
every  type  of  tractor,  sta* 
tionary  engine,  motor  cycle, 
motor  truck  and  automobile. 


The  Guarantee 
Under  the  Hood! 

The  engine  fs  the  most  important  part  of 
your  car. 

Everything  else  depends  upon  its  efficiency. 

No  matter  who  built  _it,^  nor  how  many  cyl¬ 
inders  it  has,  it  is  just  as  efficient  as  its 
spark  plugs  permit  it  to  be. 

Why  risk  inferior  plugs  in  your  car  ? 

Get  the  plugs  you  know  are  dependable. 

Because  Champion  Spark  Plugs  are  de¬ 
pendable  four  out  of  every  five  cars  leave 
their  factories  equipped  with  them — come 
to  you,  when  new,  with  this  guarantee 
under  their  hoods. 

Follow  the  experience  of  these  expert  en¬ 
gineers — use  Champions. 

Avoid  substitutes  by  looking  for  the  name 
Champion  on  the  porcelain. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company 

Toledo,  Ohio 


Champion 
Heavy  Stone 
Price  $1.25 


ampion 

Toledo 


Dependable 
Spark  Plugs 


REECO  SAWING  OUTFIT 

complete,  ready  for  use.  Saw  frame  may  be  removed  from  truck 
when  not  in  use  so  that  engine  may  be  used  for  other  work. 

REECO  PUMPING  [OUTFITS  Hot  Air  or  ElectrS 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO.,  24  Murray  St.,  New  York 


MR.  BUSINESS  FARMER 

Grasp  This  Money 
Making  Opportunity 

READ!  READ! 


Coal  is  going  to  be  higher  and  hard 
obtain  in  many  cases  at  any  pric 
This  means  a  big  market  for  woo 
Every  business  farmer  should  nc 
clean  up  all  the  salable  firewood  ] 
has.  Get  ready  for  the  big  demai 
that  is  coming  and  the  way  to  do  tb 
is  to  buy  a  HEAVI-DUTl  sawii 

_  ...  ...  outfit— the  most  simple,  the  most  dr 

able  and  compact  engiim  ever  built-and  a  sawoutntthat  has  no  equal  anywhere.  Full  information  a: 
catalog  free.  WRITE  TODAY.  R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO..  202  Fulton  Street,  New  York  C 


Economical  Shingles 

'^HE  picture  shows  Rex  Strip 
Shingles.  There  are  Asphalt 
Shingles  that  can  be  laid  faster 
than  individual  shingles.  They 
look  just  like  individual  shingles 
when  applied. 

These  shingles  are  more  econom¬ 
ical  than  any  other  kind  of  shingle 
roof  covering.  The  price  is  marvel¬ 
ously  low — labor  cost  is  cut  in  half — 
there  is  no  upkeep  expense.  Colors 
are  dark  red,  grayish  green,  or  a 
mottled  combination  of  red  and  green. 

Whatever  your  requirement  we  have 
a  roofing  that  is  suitable.  Our  Catalog  No. 
20  will  be  sent  (samples  and  prices  in¬ 
cluded)  on  request. 

THE  FLINTKOTE  COMPANY 

104  Pearl  Street,  liostou,  Mass. 
Chicago  New  York  17ew  Orleans 


Send  for  our  12"  Page  Reward  List 

showing  upwards  of  300  articles 
given  for  securing  subscriptions  to 

Oic  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Addrtsa,  Dtpartmant  **M** 

333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  Citv 


OSENE  Light 


§end  No  Money 


Get  One  Without  Expense 


pay  us  a  cent  until  you  have  used  this  wonderful 
your  own  trame  ten  days,  then  you  may  return  it  at  our 
ly  satMfied.  We  want  to  prove  to  yon  that  it  niakes  an 
hke  n  candle;  beats  electric,  grasoline  or  acetylene. 
Underwriters.  Children  h^dle  er^Iy.  'Tests  by 
86  leading  Universities  show  that  the  new  AUDOtN 

BURNS  SO  HOURS  ON  ONE  GA1X.ON 

comnMn  kerosene  (coal  oil) ,  no  odor,  snaoke  or  noise,  simple,  dean,  won't 
expire.  Over  three  million  people  already  enjoying  this  powerful,  white 
st^dy  light,  nearest  to  sonJight.  Won  Gold  Medal  at  Panama  £zik> 
.filtion.  Greatest  invention  of  the  age.  Guaranteed. 

MANTLE  LAMP^OMPANY  all  charifes prepaid.  WSIltDCl 

on)  Mantle 


Men  With  Rigs  or  Rutos 
Make  $100  to  $300  Per  Month 

Our  trial  delivery  plan  makes  it  easy.  No  previous  ex- 
penmoe  necessary.  Practically  every  farm  home  and 
smMl  town  home  will  buy  after  trying.  One  farmer  who 
had  never  sold  anything  in  his  life  before  writes:  "I  sold 
61  the  first  seven  days. "  Chrietensen.Wia. ,  says:  "Have 
never  seenan  article  that  seilssoeasily."  Nornng,  la., 
“52*of  homes  visited  bo^ht."  Phillipa,  O.,  says: 

Every  e^tomer  becomes  a  friend  and  booster.’’  Kem- 
eriing,  Mmn.,  says:  "No  flowery  talk  necessary.  Sells 
Itself.  Thousands  who  are  coining  money  endorse  the 
SUDDia  just  as  strongly.  NO  MONET  lEOtUIEO.  We  furnish 
stock  to  got  started.  Sample  sent  prepaid  for  10  days' 
free  trial  and  given  absolutely  without  cost  when  you 
become  a  distributor.  .  Ask  for  our  distributor’s  plan. 
State  occupation,  age,  whether  you  have  rig  or  auto; 
whether  you  can  work  spare  tims  or  steady;  when  cAn 
start;  tormships  most  convenient  for  you  to  work  in. 


E  W'  ILL  PA  Y  Y  O  I  I  secure  new  and  renewal  subscriptions  to  The  Rural 

^  *  1  vy  New-Yorker.  This  is  the  best  subscription  season.  Send  for  terms. 

FOR  YOUR  SPARE  TIME  the  rural  NEW-YORKER,  Dept.  “M,”333  West30th  Street,  N.  Y. 
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Long  Wear,  Good  Fit,  and  Comfort 

Buy  “Ball-Band”  Rubber  Footwear  and  you  get  good,  strong,  sturdy 
footwear  that  will  give  long  steady  wear. 

The  “Ball-Band”  Coon  Tail  Knit  Boot  is  knit  not  felt  and  has  the  orig¬ 
inal  “Ball-Band”  snow  excluder  feature.  It  is  completely  shrunk  and 
represents  the  limit  of  protection  from  wind,  slush,  and  cold. 

Look  for  that  Red  Ball  whenever  you  buy  Rubber  Footwear  and  you 
can  depend  on  the  greatest  number  of  days  wear  at  the  lowest  cost  per 
days  wear. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  booklet  **More  Days  Wear”  describing  the 
different  kinds  of  “Ball-Band”  Footwear  your  dealer  can  show  you. 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFC.  CO.,  333  Water  St.,  Mishawaka.  Ind.. 

"  The  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality" 


FARMERS  NOT  A  POISON 
POWERFUL  DISINFECTANT 


FOR  CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION 
Most  valuable  in  controlling  abortion, 
bringing  after-birth  and  treating  barren  cows. 
B-K  kills  the  infecting  germs,  heals  the 
uterus,  removes  the  slime  and  acid — no 
odor  — no  straining.  More  effective  than 
lysol,  Lugol's  solution,  carbolic  and  crcsols— 
muchsafer.  Sendforour  Bulletin  52,  "Conta¬ 
gious  Abortion, "  and  testimony  from  lead¬ 
ing  breeders.  For  sale  at  your  druggists. 

General  Laboratories — Madison,  WIs, 

2Tlil  So.  Dickinson  St. 


Onty  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!p 

C  A  New  Butter-  i  ^ 

V  Tv  U  Fly No. 2.  LiKhtrunning. 

~  cleaning,  close  skim- 

"  ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 
lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 

f.er  hour.  Made  also  in  fivo  ^ 
arger  aizca  up  to  Ko.  8  shown  bera. 

30  Days*  Free  Trial 

'  it  saves  m  cream.  Postal  brinies  Froo  cat- 
I  nlog.  folder  and  **diroct-from-factory"  offer. 

I  Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money, 

ALBAUGH -DOVER  CO. 

2171  marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


Don’t  pay  War  prices 
for  Roofing  and  Paint! 

We  bought  great  quantities  of  paint  and  roofing  at 
rock-bottom  cost  before  prices  went  up.  Now.  when 
others  must  charge  war  prices,  our  customers  get 

^'^Don’tlet  your  house  or  barns  suffer  for  need  of  paint 
or  roofing.  Glance  over  these  special  bargains ! 


WAR  PRICES  ,  OUR  PRICES 

$1.00— 1-ply  Rubber  Remnants  .  only—  69c  per  aq. 
$1.50— 2-ply  Rubber  Remnants  .  ow/y—  95c  per  sq. 
$3.50— 3-ply  (Slate  Surfaced)  “  .  o«/y- $1.75  per  sq. 

$2.75— 2-ply  “Buffalo”  1st  Grade 

(10-year  guarantee)  omo’— $1.65  per  sq. 
$4.00-3-ply  “Queen  City”  1st  Grade 

(20-year  Guarantee)  only— $2.30  per  sq. 


WAR  PRICES  ,  5 

$2.00— Barn  Paint . 

$3.00— “Buffalo”  House  Paint  .  .  only—$ 
$4.00 — Queen  City  House  Paint .  .  on/y~-$ 
(Color  Cards  Free) 

Prices  may  soon  advance 

You  must  act  promptly,  as  stock  is  limi-  > 
ted  at  these  prices.  Either  make  up  an  / 


Manufacturers*  Outlet  Co 

572  Walden  Ave.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Bear-proof  Hogpen 

Away  back  ou  one  of  the  so-called 
abandoned  farms  in  Putney,  Vermont, 
one  can  still  see  an  old  hogpen  built  by 
the  earliest  settlers,  Fig.  534,  page  117.3. 
This  hogpen  is  still  standing  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  is  practically  in¬ 
destructible.  lu  those  early  days  some 
of  the  greatest  nuisances  were  the  hears, 
which  were  unusually  plentiful  iii  this 
section,  and  there  are  many  stories  of 
how  families  lost  their  Winter’s  supply 
of  pork  through  their  depredation.  This 
hogpen,  however,  was  built  hear-proof. 
It  Wiis  built  on  a  flat  ledge  on  the  hill¬ 
side.  The  sides  were  stone  walls  about 
2y2  feet  high  and  were  about  eight  feet 
long,  the  pen  being  nearly  square.  Across 
the  top  of  these  walls  were  placed  long, 
flat  stones  for  a  roof  and  the  whole 
pen  except  the  front  covered  with  earth. 

During  the  day  the  hogs  could  run  in 
the  orchard  by  the  pen  and  each  night 
were  driven  in  and  a  heiivy  stone  rolled 
in  place  before  the  opening,  which  is  a 
little  less  than  two  feet  wide.  To  furnish 
drainage  a  trench  was  chiselled  in  tin* 
slanting  rook  floor.  While  this  old  hog¬ 
pen  may  not  compare  favorably  with  Ji 
modern  piggery  in  the  way  of  light  ami 
ventilation,  ncT'ertheless,  the  owner  must 
have  had  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  at  bed¬ 
time  in  knowing  that  his  Winter’s  meat 
supply  was  safe  for  the  night.  G.  n.  A. 

Putney.  Vt. 


The  Old  and  the  New 

Mr.  X.  P>.  ('lapp  of  McIntosh  (’o., 
(la.,  .sent  us  the  picture  shown  at  Fig. 
535,  page  1173,  He  calls  this  the  old  and 
the  iK'w.  It  is  a  team  driven  by  his  wiisli- 
womau,  which  happened  to  arrive  about 
the  same  time  as  an  automobile  from 
town.  There  they  re  close  together,  the  old 
and  the  new.  The  driver  of  the  ox  team 
may  he  just  !is  hapiiy  as  the  man  in  the 
car,  hut  thci-e  a  compiiri.soii  would  end. 
Mr.  Flpp  says  he  lives  22  miles  from  a 
post  office,  and  I  S  miles  from  the  railroad. 
Once  it  was  very  far  away  from  the 
world,  but  now  the  auto  has  cut  down  the 
dhstanco  .so  that  it  seems  only  like  a  short 
journey  to  town.  There  are  many  otlu'r 
places  where  the  car  has  brought  about 
this  change,  hut  the  ox-team  work  li.as 
about  passed  over. 


Belgian  Hares  and  Squabs 

I  would  like  to  know  (he  truth  in  re¬ 
gard  to  raising  sipiahs  and  Belgian  hares 
jis  a  husincs.s,  to  he  run  either  alone,  or 
in  connection  with  gardening.  'Will  you 
iisk  your  readers  to  give  their  exjieid- 
ence’?  t.  b.  l. 

Troy,  X.  Y. 

It  would  seem  easy  to  lind  the  truth  of 
this  proposition,  hut  we  have  not  beiui 
Jihle  to  get  it,  although  we  have  fre¬ 
quently  asked  for  the  facts.  As  far  as 
we  can  see  the  chii'f  profit  in  Belgian 
hares  and  squabs  comes  to  those  jx'oplo 
who  sell  the  bi'ceding  stock.  Xow  and 
(hen  licople  claim  to  make  good  iirofit  in 
handling  these  hares.  The  meat  dealers 
and  commission  men  say  tlmt  there  is 
little  demand  for  these  hares  as  com- 
pari'd  witlk  the  wild  rabbit,  and  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  tell  us  that  it  does  not  pay 
to  ship  large  stocks  of  this  meat  to  the 
markets.  "We  hear  of  jieople  who  keep  a 
few  pairs  of  these  animals  to  iTroduce 
meat  for  home  consumption,  and  they 
claim  to  make  a  profit  at  the  business. 
Our  owu  opinion  is  that  as  ii  side  line 
squabs  and  har»‘s  might  pay  Ji  moderate 
lirofit.  hut  we  would  not  advise  any  of 
our  readers  to  invest  much  money  in 
.squabs,  hares,  or  guinea  pigs,  expecting 
to  reach  any  great  fortune  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  In  order  to  settle  the  matter  we 
would  like  to  have  honest  i-eports, 
whether  they  are  good,  bad  or  indiffer¬ 
ent,  from  people  who  have  had  exper¬ 
ience.  Tell  us  the  facts  as  they  are,  and 
let  our  readers  decide  for  themselves  on 
the  face  of  the  returns. 


Restoring  Hair 

4Vhat  can  I  do  to  restore  the  growth 
of  hair  on  the  tail  of  my  horse,  which 
lias  been  rubbed  off?  I  have  tried  kero¬ 
sene  aud  zinc  ointment  for  past  three 
months  without  success.  il.  J.  G. 

Kerosene  and  zinc  ointment  wore  not 
indicated.  Simply  bathe  with  cold  water 
twice  daily.  If  the  hair  roots  are  alive 
the  tail  should  grow  in  gradually. 

A.  S.  A. 


National 
Dairy 
Sh  ow 

and  Horse  Fair 


Columbus,  Ohio 
October  18  to  27 


MORE 

Cattle  and  Horses 
Dairy  Exhibits 
Farm  Machinery 
Motor  Trucks 
Bam  Equipment 
Farm  Tractors 
Dairy  Machinery 
Cattle  Demonstrations 

THAN  AT  ANY  PREVIOUS  SHOW 

The  Big  Buildings  of  the 
Ohio  State  Fair 

will  be  filled  to  overflowing  with 
more  useful  machinery  and  pro¬ 
ducts  than  the  show  has  ever 
before  contained. 

A  War- Ridden  World 
Calls  Loudly 
To  The  Dairy  Industry 
For  Food 

War-time  problems 
will  be  discussed  by  the 
biggest  men  in  America 
at  the  Dairy  Mass  Meet¬ 
ing  on  October  22 

The  New  Modern  Coliseum 

Make*  P«t«ible  a  Great  Draft 
Horse  Show,  Night  Horse  Fair, 

>  Cattle  Parade  and  other  features 

This  is  the  One  National 
Dairy  Show  No  Dairy¬ 
man  can  Afford 
to  Miss 


Rememher  the 
Dates  and  Place 

Columbus,  0. 
Oct.  18  to  27 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg* 
layinj:  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given; 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  post  oiBce  In  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  Xoveniber  1st.  There  are  10 
pullets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uni¬ 
form  treatment.  The  houses  are  aU  alike,  and 
the  feed  is  the  same  for  all.  ^l^e  contest  con¬ 
tinues  for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover 
the  number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the 
current  week,  and  also  the  total  number  of 
eggs  laid  since  the  first  of  last  November.  The 
contest  will  end  November  let,  at  which  time 
these  birds  will  be  removed,  and  another  eet  of 
pullets  entered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  week  ending  October 
2,  and  total  to  date: 


Barred  Bocks. 

,Week  Total 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn.  60  1842 

Michigan  P.  Farm,  Mich . 36  17.39 

A.  B.  Hall.  Conn .  36  1362 

Jules  F.  Francais,  h.  1 .  25  1480 

Hampton  Institute,  Va .  11  1248 

Fairfields  Poultry  Farms,  N.  H .  ju  1M7 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farms,  Ontario. . .  “7  14i6 

Rodman  Schaff,  N.  H .  1*;”“ 

Rock  Rose  Farm,  N.  T .  '*'1 


■White  Rocks. 

Holliston  Hill  P.  Farm,  Mass . 

R'-njamln  F.  Low,  N.  H . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Ma.ss . 

Buff  Rocks. 


38  1718 
13  1089 
31  1554 


Kosbaw  Farms,  Conn .  20  1497 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn .  22  1153 

White  Wyandottes. 

A.  L.  Mulloy,  Conn.  . .  30  1500 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn .  22  1731 

A.  L.  Vreeland,  N.  J .  23  1523 

Grant  Buler  &  Son,  Pa .  62  1681 

Joseph  Moreau,  R.  1 .  30  io::6 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  1 .  43  167S 

Brayraan  Farm,  N.  H.  .  86  1636 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario  .  34  1456 

Vine  Hill  Farm,  Mass .  24  1470 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens,  N.  T .  43  1611 

Everett  E.  Wheeler,  Mass .  35  1401 

J.  E.  Watson,  Conn .  28  1364 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  32  15tt0 

Harry  Kendall,  N.  'Y .  30  1231 

Jay  H.  Ernisse,  N.  Y .  43  1667 

Ny brook  Farm,  L.  1 .  29  1352 


Buff  Wyandottes. 

H.  P.  Cloves  &  H.  R.  Sullivan,  Conn.  45  l.''U5 

l)r.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Mass .  38  1550 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 


Frank  E.  Turner,  Mass . 

Frank  B  Turner,  Mass . 

Colonial  Farm,  N.  H . 

A.  B.  Brundage,  Conn . 

Hillview  P.  Farm,  Vt.  (R.  C.) . 

Homer  P.  Doming,  Conn . 

Charles  O.  I’olhemus,  N.  Y . 

Pequot  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.  ... 

Laurel  Hill  Farm,  R.  I . 

George  W.  Harris,  Conn . . . . . . 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Conn . 

A.  W.  Ruraery,  N.  II . 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Conn . 

Allan’s  Hardtobeat  Reds,  R.  I . 

Glenview  IVultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Fatherland  Farm,  Mass . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn . 

Royal  Farms,  Conn . 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn . 

I’inecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

■White  Orpingtons. 

Obed  G,  Knight,  R-  I.  ............. 

Harry  Paxton,  N.  Y . 

■White  Leghorns. 


A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Braeside  I’oultry  Farm,  Pa,  . 

Jay  H.  Ernisse.  N.  Y . 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y.  ... 

J.  0.  LeFevre,  N.  Y . 

Rollwood  Poultry  Farm,  Conn. 
■Vt'm.  L.  Gilbert  Home,  Conn, 
Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn.  . . . 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . 

Koshaw  Farms,  Conn . 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Conn . 

Chas.  Helgl,  Ohio  . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

W'lll  Barron,  England . 

J.  Colllnson,  England  . 

Abel  Latham,  England  . 

Bushkill  Poultry  Farm,  Pa.  . 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y . 

Eglantine  Farm,  Md . 

Frank  R.  Hancock,  Vt . 

Margareta  P.  Farm,  Ohio  . . . 
Merrythought  Farm,  Conn.  ■. . 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn. 

N.  W.  Hendryx,  Conn . 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard,  Conn.  . . 

George  Phillips,  Conn  . 

Hampton  Institute,  Va . 

Toth  Bros.,  Conn . 

White  Leghorn  Club,  Ill . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 

Geo.  A.  Stannard,  Kansas  ... 
Jas.  F,  Harrington,  N.  J.  . . . 
H.  W.  Collingwood,  N.  J.  ... 

Windsweep  Farm,  Conn . 

Windsweep  Farm,  Conn . 

Vi’,  j.  Cocking,  N.  ,J . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J.  . . . 
Dr.  E.  P.  Holmes,  Maine  . . . . 

Hillview  Farm,  5Io . 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn . 

Hillside  Farm,  Conn . 


Silver  Campines. 


Eugene  Van  Why,  Conn . 

Uncowa  Campine  Yards,  Conn, 


37 
34 
17 
34 
40 
28 
34 
27 

38 
26 
40 
25 
33 
31 
38 
21 
12 
3> 
24 
27 
36 


28 

26 


32 

36 

29 

17 
28 
19 
22 
87 
26 

37 
44 
14 
42 

34 
40 
42 

14 
28 

36 

33 
16 
26 

37 

15 
21 
21 
23 

35 
8 

10 

9 

26 

30 
25 

18 
62 
13 


16 

8 

23 

31 


33 

21 


1545 

1570 

1333 

1411 

1714 

1433 

1671 

1601 

1523 

1439 

1739 

1422 

1678 

1265 

1861 


1680 

1176 

1406 

1634 


1621 

1277 


1833 

1823 

1635 
1514 
1909 
1342 
1647 
1686 
1523 
1712 
1807 
1363 
1368 
1766 
1682 
1621 
1548 
2058 
1641 
1796 
1366 

1636 
1827 
1522 
1900 
1448 
1839 
1671 
1189 
1138 
1573 
1554 
1796 
1505 
1585 
1922 
1667 
1.584 
1639 
1466 
i:i93 
1545 
1625 


1364 

1237 


Totals 


2930  155851 


Farm  Forum  Suggested 

(Continued  from  Page  1178.) 

The  board  of  management  of  the  Labor 
Forum  of  New  York  City,  made  up 
largely  of  repre.sentatives  of  organized 
labor,  addressed  a  sympathetic  commun¬ 
ication  to  Commissioner  John  J.  Dillon, 
urging  the  dairymen  to  hold  out  on 
“collective  bargaining”  as  the  only  means 
for  any  set  of  producers  to  cope  with 
“big  business.”  Later  the  Labor  Forum 
had  John  J.  Dillon  and  George  W. 
Perkins  on  their  platform  to  give  the 
working  people  their  respective  points  of 
view  on  the  food  situation.  The  forum  is 
a  connecting  link  of  public  opinion  be¬ 
tween  the  farmer  and  the  consumer. 

A  “New  Constitution”  Forum. — 
P.ut  most  conspicuous  of  all  is  “a  new 
constitution  forum  for  every  community 
in  Indiana.”  They  are  remodelling  their 
constitution  out  there.  They  don’t  want 
a  constitution  dominated  by  lawyers. 
The  “consumers”  and  the  “producers”  of 
Indiana  are  profiting  by  all  this.  In  every 
county  they  have  a  forum,  several  in 


some,  to  date  a  total  of  120.  They  ex¬ 
pect  them  to  be  permanent,  even  after 
the  constitution  is  made.  In  Indiana 
public  opinion  at  the  source  is  going  to 
remodel  their  “Bill  of  Rights”  and  their 
constitution.  The  constitutional  dele¬ 
gates  ■will  appear  before  and  receive  in¬ 
struction  from  the  people  assembled  in 
the  forums,  and  after  the  new  constitu¬ 
tion  is  drafted  they  report  back  to  their 
consituents  at  the  forums  for  suggestions 
or  tentative  approval  before  final  action 
is  taken.  The  real  public  opinion  that 
lies  locked  up  in  the  great  mass  of  city 
consumers  and  farm  producers  will  oper¬ 
ate  through  Indiana  forums.  Out  there 
they^  say:  “This  is  a  government  by 
public  opinion,  and  herein  lies  our  su¬ 
preme  safety.”  Is  that  not  equally  trxie 
of  New  York,  and  will  not  Farm  Forums 
he  a  co-operative  insurance  measure  for 
the  farmers  of  New  York  State? 

CARL  BECir. 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


(Continued  from  page  3191.) 


Bed  Kidney . 11  00  @12  25 

Lima,  California . 1400  @15  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  24  00  @25  00 

No.  2 . 23  00  @23  00 

No.  3  . 18  00  @2100 

Clover  mixed . 15  00  @2100 

Straw,  Rye, . 15  00  @17  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat.  No.  2.  red,  .  3  26  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  2  06  @2  07 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  66  @  67 

Bye,  free  from,  onion .  196  @199 


RETAIL  TRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  prices 
noted  here,  but  represent  produce  of  good  quality 
and  the  buying  opportunities  of  at  least  half  of 
New  York’s  population: 

Butter — Prints . $0.50  (5$0.52 

Tub  . 47  @  .49 

Eggs — Best  . 64  ®  .66 

Gathered,  good  to  choice . 55  ®  .60 

Medium  grades  . 45  ®  .50 

Potatoes,  lb . 03% (S)  .04 

Cabbage,  head  . 10  @  .12 

Lettuce,  head . 05  @  .10 

Fowls,  lb . 30  @  .35 

Chickens,  lb . 38  ®  .42 

Peaches,  16-qt.  basket . 1.00  @  l.."0 

Plums,  8-lb.  basket . 50  ®  .75 


RECEIPTS  AT  NEW  YORK  DURING  WEEK 
ENDING  OCTOBER  3 


Butter,  lbs . .....3,448,800 

Egg.s,  doz . 2,365,890 

Dressed  Poultry,  pgs .  21,246 

Live  I’oultry,  crates .  2,648 

Cotton,  bales  .  38,743 

.\pples,  bbis .  47,012 

Lemons,  bxs .  1,188 

Onions,  sks .  27,112 

Oranges,  bxs  .  42,084 

Potatoes,  bbls .  100,175 

Corn,  bu .  12,600 

Hay,  tons  .  3,945 

Oats,  bu . 1,214,000 

Rye,  bu .  163,750 

Wheat,  bu .  643,200 

Rosin,  bbls .  18,472 

Spts.  Turp.,  bbls .  2,549 


PHILADELPHIA  WHOLESALE  MARKETS 
BUTTER 

Demand  Is  good  and  market  firm.  Best 
creamery,  47  to  48;  good  to  choice,  44  to  46; 
prints,  50  to  54. 

EGGS 

The  supply  Is  mainly  medium  grade,  as  fancy 
nearby  are  very  scarce.  Best  nearby,  50  to  61; 
gatliered,  good  to  choice,  42  to  46. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  23  to  28;  chickens,  28  to  29;  roosters, 
20  to  21;  ducks,  20  to  23;  turkeys,  22  to  26; 
guineas,  pair,  50  to  80. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls  in  good  demand.  Choice  roasting  chick¬ 
ens  scarce.  Fowls,  28  to  32;  chickens,  32  to  36; 
ducks,  25  to  26;  squabs,  doz.,  $4.50  to  $5.75. 

FRUITS 


The  one  sure  way  to  prevent  gas  leakage,  oil 
waste, excess  carbon  and  cylinder  wear,  is  to  install 


McQUAY-NORRIS 


PISTON  RINGS 


Made 


in  exact  sizes  to  fit  any  make  or  type  of 
gas  engine.  Give  the  same  high  efficiency  in 
automobiles,  motors,  tractors,  pumps,  etc. 

Get  the  genuine  by  asking  for  them  by  the  makers’ 
name — McQuay-Norris  \ge,Kf^ooF  Piston  Rings. 
All  garage  and  repair  men  can  give  you  immedia  te 
service  on  them.  If  you  have  any  difficulty  get¬ 
ting  them,  write  us.  We’ll  see  you  are  supplied. 

Free  Booklet 

"To  Have  and  to  Hold  Power” — the  standard  handbook  / 
on  gas  engine  compression.  Every  farmer  who  runs  R 
an  automobile,  engine,  tractor,  etc.,  ought  to  have  it.  //l 

Manufactured  by  M i 

McQuay-Norris  Mfg,  Co. 

2878  Locust  Street  ^ 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


Her  First 

How  toon  will  your  spring  puIIeU  be 
laying  ?  How  soon  will  your  profits  ex¬ 
ceed  your  expenses  on  this  year’s  stock  ? 

Those  are  que.stioiis  of  vital  import  to 
your  bank  account,  and  you  can’t  afford  to 
overlook  them.  Pullets  .should  lay  at  from 
4%  to  5  mouths,  and  they  will  lay  If  you 
feed 

Allen’s  Guaranteed  Foods 

It’s  never  too  late  to  start  feeding 
poultry  correctly. 

Allen's  Mash  for  Layers  not  only  holds 
90%  to  93%  egg  rec¬ 
ords,  but  It  also  holds 
the  records  for  starting 
pullets  early. 


Send  for  the  tclen- 
£-*  V  tifle  facts  reoarding 
poultry  feeding.  Alto 
atk  for  our  Free  Egg 
Record  Card.  Address 

ALLEN  MILLING  CO. 
Dep’t  5 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


^CF 


■iqi 


Improved  Parcel 
Boxes 

New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 
l.eK  Btunds - Oats  Sprouters 

Catalog  Free  on  Request 
.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  New  Verb 


World’s  Greatest  Layers 


Big  Reductions  Now  On 

W.  ■Wyandottes, 
Buff  Orpingtons. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 
S.  C.  B.  I.  Beds, 


PBOOF— let  prize  Leghorns,  North  Am.  Egg 

'  '  ■  h  . . 


^  Contest ;  6  hens  laid  1139  eggs  ;  Reds  1st 

"  wSS  p,  ji-e,  five  hens  laid  1043  eggs,  highest  offl- 
17  rr*  C  cial  Red  record  ;Wyan<lotte8,  Missouri  Egg 
Content*  10  hens  laid  2006  eggn.  over  200-es8r 
averasro.  Most  profitable  poultry  known.  Bljrre- 
Ph  K  ductions on  Rrcedtnfir  Stock.  Hatchingr  Kggs;  Baby 
^  lilV  Chick.H.  “Story  of  the  200-E^b  Hen,  **  contains 
A  T>  valuable  Information  that  will  mcroaso  your  css 
1  £1  Al\  yield.  10c.  refunded  on  first  order. 

Box  P 

Lancaster.  Pa. 


PENNA.  POULTRY  FARM 


PULLETS 

2500  March  and  April  Hatched 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Pullets. 
First-class  stock,  grown  on  free  range. 
Excellent  laying  strain.  Write  for  prices. 

RICH  POULTRY  FARM 


The  English  Pens 

in  the  Storrs  Laying  Contest  are  lor  sale 

For  particulars  address 

POULTRY  DEPT.,  -  Stwrs,  Cwn. 


Apples  and  pears  firm.  Apples,  standard  va¬ 
rieties,  bbl..  .$2  to  $6;  pears,  bu.,  $2.25  to  .$3; 
pcnclies,  %-bu.  bkt.,  75  to  .$1;  grapes,  3-lb,  bkt., 
13  to  15. 

VEGETABLES 

Potato  market  slow.  Onions  firm.  Potatoes, 
bbl.,  $3  to  $3.50;  %-bu.  bkt.,  60  to  85;  sweet 
potatoes,  bbl.,  $1.50  to  .$2.50;  cucumbers,  bu.,' 
$1.25  to  $2.25;  onions,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  to¬ 
matoes,  %-bu.  bkt.,  75  to  $1.25;  turnips,  %-bu. 
bkt.,  40  to  70. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Beef  animals  a  little  dull,  but  selling  at  the 
l)rcvious  liigti  range.  Steers,  $12  to  $14.75; 
Iniils,  $6.75  to  $9;  cows,  $6  to  $8.50;  calves, 
$14. .50  to  $17;  sheep,  $5..50  to  $11;  lambs,  $1G 
to  $18;  hogs,  $20  to  $20.50. 


Earn  $500  to  $2000  during  season  when  farm  work  is 
slack.  Make  big  money  hatching  and  selling  DayOld 
Chicks.  Easy  work — takes  only  nfewmiuntesaday. 
No  experience  required.  We  teach  you.  Enormous 
demand  for  chicks  in  every  locality.  Big  shortage 
last  season— millions  of  chicks  will  be  needed  to  sup¬ 
ply  demand  next  'Winter  and  Spring.  Thousands  of 
men  and  women  poultry  raisers  who  used  to  hatch 
small  lots  of  chicks  themselves  are  now  buying  Day 
Old  Chicks  from  Mammoth  Incubator  operators. 

MakeMoneyBetweenSeasons 


Only  few  minutes  workaday.  Small  space  needed.  Um  your  preaent 
cellar.  Equipment  quickly  pays  for  Itself.  Costs  only  6  to  lOe  a  day 
to  run.  Easy  to  operate,  ^ow  Is  the  time  to  Investigate.  Get  eur  new 


BOOK 

FREE! 


Tells  all  about  Day 
OldCbick  business 
and  facts  about 
Blue  Hen  Mam¬ 
in  otb  Incubators 
and  Colony  Brood¬ 
ers.  WriU  to^da^f 


Wstson  Mis.  Co. 

101  Ann  St. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 


S.C.RhodehlandRedsIrwvo';'k‘.*h5w‘ 

two  consecutive  years.  High-grade  utility  breeding 
stock,  also  eggs  for  hatching.  Send  for  circular. 
atAPLECKOFT  FARMS,  Box  R,  Pawling,N.Y. 


Tiirirovo  ducks,  GEESE  at  Special  Prices  during  fall 
I  Ul  KojS  months.  Write  your  wants.  Alsocavies  and 
hares.  H.  A,  Souder,  Box  29,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


PRIZE  InAnnafinploraU  “i>«  pullets,** 

WIX.MN8  AnCOnaUOCKerBIS  E.  P.  SHELMIDINE,Larraine.H.y. 


200  Light  Brahma  Pulleta  For  Sale  RfJonabio 

Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  165,  Riverdsle,  N.  J. 


Barron’s  White  Wyandottes 

imported  direct;  males  dams.  272  to  283-egg  records; 
hens  with  255  to  273-ogg  records.  Males,  cockerels, 
bens,  and  pullets  for  sale.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalschin,  N.Y. 


Buff  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

HOUOANS  AND  BUFF  COCHIN  AND  GOLDEN  SEBRIGHT  BANTS. 

•/3..E.  P.  SHELMIDINE,  Lobbaink,  New  Yobk 


Leghorns-Barron-Wyandottes""™'"^r7c‘ll*S 

Pullets  and  cockerels  from  imported  stock,  record*  200  to 
*82.  Imported  bens  with  records  over  200,  very  reasonable. 
Tested  yearling  cocks.  Th*  Birron  Farm,  R.  3,  Csnncllsvill*,  P*. 


300  S.  C.  W^.  Leghorn  Pullets 

of  Buperior  merit  and  quality.  April  hatched.  Price, 
$1.75  each.  ED.  STRAW,  Brookside  Farm,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


600  S'  Whit«  leghorn  Hen  J  ’"Jf 


Pullets &Cockereis 

BARRON  STRAIN 

March  and  April  hatched.  Superb  quality.  Sired  by 
■on  of  ^S-egg  hen.  Ultra  Poultry  Farm,  Apalacbin,  N.  T. 


T=l  « 

Breeders  for  sale.  Eggs  and  chicks  in  season. 

A.  C.  JONES,  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


UabAllAnau  RAISING  HAKES  and  rediico  cost  of  Itving. 

maKB  money  GARUND  zoological  company,  Oldigwa,  Miin* 


I  Homerand  Fancy  Pigeons  E.V*SHElMmiNE.\»rr«inV  IL  L 


White  Leghorn  Pullets 

-t  AAA  April  hatched  pullets  stiil  on  range,  some  lay- 
iWW  ing,  ;kl.50  eacli.  Those  are  all  bred  from  high 
record  trapuested  winter  layers  and  were  raised  for  our 
own  stoidt.  An  unusual  oppoi-tunity.  Also  some  yearling 
hoim  with  records  from  150  to  over  200.  Pedigreed  cock¬ 
erels  and  pullets  from  a  sire  wliose  dam  .aid  over  200 
eggs  in  a  year,  and  whose  dams  have  laid  from  200  to  250. 

Vancrest  Poultry  Farm,  Salt  Point.  N.Y. 


S.  C.  W^hite  Leghorns 

Specially  bred  for  heavy  egg  production.  A  few 
hundred  fine  breeding  hens  and  cockerels  at  attract¬ 
ive  prices.  Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  prices 
today.  C.  M.  Long:ene«ker,Box  50,  Elizabetlitown.Pa. 


Tom  Barron’s  White  Leghorns  /(fSSme! 

No  otlier  itraiii.  All  birds  trap-nestad.  ludividu- 
aHv  pe<ligreed  cockerels  for  sale.  Booklet.  WILLOW 
BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Allen  H.  Bulkley.  Prop.,  Odessa. N.Y. 


Inciicel  S.6.W.  Leghorns  at  Storrs  Contest 

IrcWODl  for  sale 

Uan  be  shipped  direct  from  Con teit  Nov.  1st:  4  hens 
with  records  of  over  200  eggs.  Contest  certificate 
with  pen.  A.  B.  HALL,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Purebred  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

from  our  "  3  Hens  in  1  ’*  strain  having  trap-nested 
ancestry  recording  180-250  eggs  in  pullet  year,  *3— 

S5-S10.  MOHEGAN  FARM.  Bex  Y,  PEEKSKH.L.  N.  Y. 


S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

TRAP-NESTED— 200  EGG  STRAIN 

We  are  now  taking  orders  for  COCKERELS, 
HENS  and  PULLETS  from  our  trap- nested  reds 
of  quality.  By  careful  breeding  we  have  bred  a 
strain  of  Reds  that  we  can  satisfy  our  customers 
and  hold  them  from  year  to  year.  We  have  entered 
a  few  of  reds  in  the  North  American  Contest  this 
year  beginning  Nov.  1st,  1917.  Prices  of  Cockerels, 
$5,  $8,  and  $10  each.  Write  for  price*  uf  Hen*  and  I’ulleta. 

Chester  County  Poultry  Faritt,-?o?t,?ow^.®*pJ! 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


The  f?mall  advertisement  to  sell  peaches 
inserted  in  your  “Subscribers’  Exchange” 
department  has  been  a  wonderful  success. 
I  have  received  fully  500  letters,  from 
Maine  to  Michigan  and  Illinois;  have 
over  300  orders  to  fill,  ranging  from  one 
bushel  to  100.  Some  of  the  orders  were 
too  far  away,  and  I  have  returned  the 
checks,  as  I  was  afraid  the  peaches  could 
not  be  delivered  in  good  condition.  ^  We 
are  filling  the  orders  in  rotation,  and  if  we 
cannot  get  enough  peaches  to  fill  them  all, 
the  checks  will  be  returned.  d.  n.  p. 

New  York. 

The  “Subscribers’  Exchange”  depart¬ 
ment  of  The  R.  N.-T.  was  started  entire¬ 
ly  with  the  idea  of  making  the  paper  of 
greater  service  to  those  farmers  in  one 
section  having  produce  or  other  things  to 
sell  desired  by  their  fellow  farmers  in 
other  localities.  The  charge  for  advertise¬ 
ments  in  this  department  is  so  low  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  any  profit,  and 
merely  covers  the  cost  of  paper  and  print¬ 
ing.  Advertising  in  the  other  columns  is 
charged  at  more  than  double  the  “Sub¬ 
scribers’  Exchange”  rate.  The  cost  of 
the  advertisement  inserted  by  D.  N.  P., 
which  resulted  in  orders  which  must  ag¬ 
gregate  more  than  a  thousand  dollars  at 
lea.st,  was  only  ,$2.50.  There  is  a  good 
suggestion  in  this  experience  to  those  hav¬ 
ing  produce  for  sale  which  is  desired  or 
can  be  used  by  farmers  in  other  localities. 
We  do  not  solicit  advertising  for  this 
department,  but  we  want  it  to  be  of  the 
greatest  service  possible  to  our  people. 

Through  a  subscriber  of  your  paper  I 
learned  of  your  work  in  exposing  the 
Ever  Ready  Sad  Iron,  made  by  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Sad  Iron  Works  Company,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.  I  am  one  of  the  victims.  I 
took  this  in  good  faith,  and  after  two 
days’  selling  discovered  the  iron  w’as  a 
fake,  so  returned  the  money  to  the  pur¬ 
chasers,  and  as  a  consequence  have  15 
dozen  and  10  irons,  costing  me  _.$3S0.  I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  lose  this  money 
and  will  appreciate  very  much  any  infor¬ 
mation  you  can  give  that  will  help  me 
recover  it.  M.  G. 

New  York. 

It’s  the  same  old  story  on  these  self- 
heating  irons.  Usually  the  victim  loses 
only  the  price  of  one  iron,  but  M.  G.  took 
the  agency  for  these  irons  and  stands  to 
lose  the  sum  of  $3S0.  A  man  less  honest 
would  palm  the  w'orthless  things  off  on 
the  public  instead  of  shouldering  the  loss 
himself.  The  Pittsburgh  Sad  Iron  AYorks 
Company  merely  stand  on  the  terms  of 
their  contract  and  refuse  to  take  the  irons 
back. 

Could  you  collect  .$5.76,  due  me  on 
chicks  which  the  Sunnymede  Poultry 
Farm,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  failed  to  deliver’? 
At  least,  that  is  what  I  figure  is  coming 
to  me.  I  ordered  and  paid  in  advance 
for  300  White  AVyandotte  chicks  at  18 
cents  each.  On  April  27  I  received  150 
chicks,  of  which  two  wore  dead.  On  May 
3  I  received  129,  of  which  six  chicks  wei-e 
dead  and  three  so  weak  that  they  died 
over  the  first  night.  This  makes  the  total 
live  chicks  received  268.  a  shortage  of  32 
chicks.  On  May  4  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Swent- 
zel,  telling  him  the  number  dead  and  send¬ 
ing  the  local  express  agent’s  verification. 
I  also  suggested  that  I  would  rather  that 
he  refund  me  the  money  than  send  the  32 
lacking  chicks.  I  again  wrote  him,  re¬ 
minding  him  of  my  previous  letter,  and 
requesting  a  remittance  for  the  balance. 
Having  as  yet  received  no  reply.  I  would 
like  you  to  see  if  you  can  collect  the  $5.76 
for  me.  My  relations  wdth  Mr.  Swentzel 
have  ’been,  on  the  whole,  very  unsatisfac¬ 
tory,  and  his ‘business  methods  seem  to  me 
to  be  very  lax.  The  second  lot  of  chicks, 
too,  seem  «to  be  of  a  much  poorer  strain. 

New  Y'ork.  A.  L.  F. 

Our  letters  in  the  subscriber’s  behalf 
have  been  ignored.  Our  information  is 
that  the  Sunnymede  Poultry  Farm  is 
owned  by  a  Brooklyn  clergyman  and  man¬ 
aged  by  his  son.  Charity  impels  us  to 
suggest  that  the  father  is  unaware  of  the 
methods  of  the  son  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  the 
Sunnymede  Poultry  Farm  is,  as  at  pres¬ 
ent  conducted,  unworthy  of  the  confidence 
and  trade  of  our  subscribers. 

Enclosed  find  a  bundle  of  papers  for 
your  humbug  column.  It  does  not  seem 
possible  anyone  could  be  duped  by  such  a 
transparent  fraud.  E.  j.  B. 

Michigan. 

The  literature  enclosed  is  from  an  indi¬ 
vidual  who  styles  himself  as  “American 
In.stitute  of  Mentalism,”  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.  The  burden  of  the  appeal  in  the 
literature  is  that  if  you  will  send  $1,  he, 
or  the  “American  Institute  of  Mental- 
ism.”  wall  show  you  the  road  to  success. 
It  does  seem  incredible,  as  E.  J.  B.  sug¬ 
gests,  that  anyone  could  be  deceived  by 
such  a  palpable  fake,  but  the  promoter 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


of  this  so-called  institute  is  not  sending 
out  the  literature  for  his  health,  and  he 
would  not  continue  to  do  so  unless  there 
were  many  people  foolish  enough  to  send 
him  a  dollar  or  other  amounts.  . 

I  received  the  Adams  Express  Company 
check  on  .Tune  20.  The  bank  said  I 
would  have  to  have  it  endorsed  by  S. 
Betman  &  Son.  as  it  was  made  payable  to 
them.  I  sent  the  check  to  S.  Betman  & 
Son,  185  Duane  St.,  New  York,  and  asked 
them  to  endorse  it  and  return.  I  waited 
two  or  three  weeks,  and  did  not  hear 
from  them.  I  wrote  them  again,  but  I 
haven’t  heard  from  them  yet.  Would  you 
see  what  is  the  matter  with  them?  I  am 
glad  it  was  only  $1 ;  it  won’t  make  them 
rich  or  me  poor,  but  it  belongs  to  me.  I 
have  not  shipped  them  any  more  eggs 
since,  for  I  thought  that  if  they  were 
mean  enough  to  keep  that  dollar  they 
would  let  me  down  worse.  J.  c. 

New  York. 

This  was  a  claim  for  egg  breakage 
which  W'as  adjusted  by  the  Adams  Ex¬ 
press  Co.,  wdio  inadvertently  made  out  the 
check  to  Betman.  Betman  &  Son  neglect 
to  reply  to  our  letters,  and  have  not  sent 
the  one  dollar  to  the  shipper.  Ilis  de¬ 
cision  to  refrain  from  shipping  to  Betman 
is  wise,  and  others  will  do  well  to  profit 
by  this  experience.  It  is  a  small  amount, 
but  the  man  who  will  neglect  to  endorse  a 
money  order  and  return  it,  is  not  entitled 
to  much  consideration. 

Can  you  do  anything  for  me  with  this 
account?  As  you  wdll  see  the  produce 
was  shipped  by  expi-ess  to  Dr.  W.  C. 
.Sparks,  Washington,  D.  C.  Mrs.  Sparks 
claimed  the  cherries  M^ere  bad  and  I 
offered  to  deduct  the  cost  from  the  bill.  I 
have  written  them  many  times  without 
getting  any  reply.  It  looks  as  if  Dr. 
Sparks  might  be  in  the  habit  of  ordering 
fresh  vegetables,  etc.,  by  parcel  post  and 
never  paying  for  them,  which  means  that 
he  is  probably  living  on  the  fat_  of  the 
land  at  no  expense  to  himself.  It  is  queer 
the  cherries  were  so  bad  ‘when  two  bas¬ 
kets  picked  and  shipped  at  the  same  time 
and  delivered  to  East  Orange  the  .same 
day  he  received  his  were  in  good  condition 
and  promptly  paid  for.  M.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

According  to  his  letter,  Dr.  Sparks  is 
a  druggist.  Letters  to  his  home  address 
are  returned  undelivered.  One  addressed 
to  his  pharmacy  has  not  been  returned, 
but  he  makes  no  response.  The  sub¬ 
scriber  is  evidently  right.  Dr.  Sparks  is 
willing  to  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land  at  the 
expense  of  anyone  who  is  willing  to  send 
him  produce.  This  warning  should  be 
sufficient  for  our  people. 

I  am  enclosing  my  correspondence  with 
IT.  S.  Pheasantry,  Fred  Sudow,  prop.,  of 
I’oughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  asking  you  to  make 
him  deal  squarely  and  settle  up.  I  first 
wrote  for  quotations  on  two  bred  Belgian 
does  and  one  buck,  receiving  card 
marked  No.  1.  Sent  check  for  $11.75  and 
received  card  No.  2.  On  receipt  of  stock 
I  found  two  bucks  and  one  doe.  Stwk 
arrived  August  7  or  8.  I  said  nothing 
until  I  had  kept  the  stock  long  enough 
to  prove  the  doe  not  bred,  then  wrote  Mr. 
Sudow  what  I  had  received,  and  asked 
him  to  return  my  money  and  I  would 
return  the  stock.  I  then  wrote  him  none 
of  the  stock  was  as  represented  nor  satis¬ 
factory  ;  mentioned  that  one  ’buck 
weighed  but  three  pounds  on  arrival, 
stated  that  I  wanted  no  exchange  for 
similar  stockj  and  did  not  wish  any  stock 
of  this  class  for  breeding.  You  will  no¬ 
tice  he  claims  all  stock  w’eighed  over  five 
pounds  each,  while  one  weighed  three, 
one  four  and  one  pounds.  Y’^ou  will 
also  notice  the  claim  that  I  did  not  order 
bred  does.  I  then  wrote  Mr.  Sudow  that 
I  saw  further  correspondence  with  him 
was  useless,  and  that  if  I  did  not  receive 
check  and  shipping  directions  by  Septem¬ 
ber  20  I  should  place  the  matter  in  your 
hands.  I  hope  you  may  collect  the  amount 
I  claim,  $12.68,  the  original  cost  and  ex¬ 
press.  R.  B.  F. 

New  York. 

The  above  experience  of  R.  B.  P.  cor¬ 
responds  with  the  experience  of  others 
who  have  reported  transactions  with  Mr. 
Fred  Sudow  some  eight  or  10  years  ago. 
As  we  have  received  no  complaints  from 
Mr.  Sudow’s  customers  of  recent  years  we 
rather  hoped  that  he  had  changed  his 
methods  and  policies.  The  above  trans¬ 
action  rather  indicates  that  it  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  process  for  a  leopard  to  change  his 
spots.  We  wrote  Mr.  Sudow  and  the 
U.  S.  Pheasantry  in  behalf  of  this  sub¬ 
scriber,  and  his  refusal  to  treat  the  cus¬ 
tomer  in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner  is 
accompanied  by  offensive  language.  In 
his  rep’y  Mr.  Sudow  makes  this  char¬ 
acteristic  remark  :  “We  may  be  the  big¬ 
gest  rogues  in  the  country,  only  they  can¬ 
not  catch  us.”  This  sounds  like  a  con¬ 
fession. 

“What  a  tall  man  Mamie  married.” 
“Yes,  but  after  they  went  to  housekeep¬ 
ing  she  found  he  wms  always  short.” — 
Baltimore  American. 


DO  not  take  chances  of  crop  failure  by  flood  or 
long  wet  spells.  Be  ready  to  ditch  any  field 
on  the  farm  in  the  quickest  and  most  efficient 
way.  War  prices  and  your  country’s  need  calls 
for  bigger,  faster  operations  and  a  sure  crop. 
Ditch  and  drain  your  land.  Water  standing  on 
land  during  winter  kills  nest  year’s  crops. 


Farm  Ditcher  and  Road  Grader 

Ditching  The  Martin  cuts  a  clean,  straight, 
V-shaped  ditch  any  depth  down  to  four  feet  deep; 
banks  the  dirt  cleanly  and  leaves  smooth,  hard 
sides.  Cleans  out  old  weed -grown  ditches. 
Throws  dirt  either  side;  never  leaves  a  ragged 
ditch.  No  other  method  does  satisfactory  work 
at  such  low  cost. 

Terracinsr  can  be  perfectly  done  with 

^  Martin.  Does  the  work  of 
Koad  maRing  jqq  Martin  is 

Ivrtgating  also  perfect  for  filling  holes 
after  blasting  or  stump  pulling — makes  dikes 
and  levees,  fills  low  places  and  gullies,  makes 
bed  furrows.  Every  farm  in  America  needs  a 
Martin.  It  means  insurance  and  bigger  crops  at 
higher  prices.  We  are  ready  to  help  the  farmer 
prepare  for  bigger  crops. 

TEN  DAYS*  TRIAL  TEST 
Act  No'W — Send  Your  Name 

Let  US  show  you  how  to  solve  every  drainage  and  dirt- 
moving  problem  at  less  cost  than  you  ever  dreamed  of. 
We  will  ship  the  tool  and  let  you  try  it  10  days.  Our  catalog 
with  pictures  and  articles  telUngr  about  the  Martin  and  how 
to  drain  at  low  cost  sent  free. 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER  AND  GRADER  CO.,  Inc. 
BOX  934  OWENSBORO.  KENTUCKY 


Sent  on 
1 0  Days' 
Trial 


Insures  crop  success  In  wet 
land.  Saves  hillsides.  DigsV- 
shnped  ditch  In  any  soil.  Ad- 
Justab  le  to  narrow  or  w  Ido  cut. 
Mostly  steel.  Keverslble. 
Eauals  100  men.  Write  for 
tree  book,  prices,  terms  and 
money  back  guarantee. 
ImSImplex  Farm  Ditcher  Co.,  Inc. 
^  Boi  86  Owensboro,  Ky. 


Superior  Root  Cutters 

Have  changed  a  hard 
job  into  an  easy  one— 
they  are  made  along  en¬ 
tirely  new  lines. 

They  cut  any  kind  of 
roots  fast  and  easy  (2  to 
3  bushels  per  minute)  in 
tbehnest  possible  shape 
for  feeding.  Heady 
for  hand  or  power,  no 
attachments.  If  not  at 
your  dealers,  write  us 

SUPERIOR  CHURN  &  MFC.  CO.,  Northville,  Michigan 


DUrporiT  - AMERICAN  INDUSTRI 
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Buy  GOOD  Paint 


Why  save  money  on  the  can  and  lose  dollars  on  your  house  t 
Be  honest  with  yourself.  Get  good  paint — paint  that  lasts — paint 
that  will  protect  your  property  and  save  you  yearly  repamtinge. 


pAINl^ 

is  quality  paint.  124  years  of  paint  epeclalizatlon  stand  back  of  it. 

You  know  that  well  b.ilanced  rations  mean  better  live  stock. 
We  know  that  a  well  balanced  formula  means  better  paint.  And 
because  Town  &  Country  Paint  is  balanced  properly  it  requires 
fewer  gallons  to  spread  further,  cover  completely  and  last  longer. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  write  us  direct. 

Get  Our  Free  Farmer’s  Paint  Book  No.  H  70 

Don’t  invest  a  penny  in  paint  until  you  know  the  truth.  It 
will  save  you  money  in  the  end.  Write  today. 


HARRISONS,  INC. 

Established  1793 

Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Ne'W  York,  Minneapolis 
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WANTED — A  iiiirtncr.  I  am  llio  owner  of  a 
fine  farm  (KM*  acres)  in  Morris  County,  New 
■lersey;  -100  acres  under  miltivation ;  balance, 
wood'  and  lake;  buildings  modern  and  ample; 
residence  with  all  city  conveniences;  complete 
equipment,  farm  machinery.  Case  tractor,  etc.; 
some  live  stock;  farm  adapted  to  diversitled 
farming,  hay,  corn  and  general  crops.  I  want  a 
tlioroughly  practical  man  to  run  the  farm  for 
me  as  a  partner.  I  am  in  a  position  to  move  the 
I)roduct  at  high  prices.  Write  me  fully  your 
experience  and  what  yon  think  would  la*  a 
proper  basis.  If  your  letter  Interests  nie  1  will 
meet  .von  by  appointment  at  my  Now  York  otUoe. 
NO.  2.".">1,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Whetit,  oats,  50c;  rye,  .|1.75; 

1  arlcy,  .$1;  hiitter,  42c;  eggs,  42c;  pork, 
.'^17..oO  on  foot;  peaches,  $1.10  bii. ;  peal's, 

2  to  .‘k;  per  lb.  Apples,  Fall  fruit,  $2 

to  AViiiter  .$:}  to  $4,  as  to  quality, 
t'ows,  $00  to  .$5)0,  very  little  beef  iu  this 
"<‘ctiou,  mostly  fruit.  F.  P.  F. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED! 

For  a  Country  Club  in  niinois 

An  experienced  Truck  Farmer,  married;  wife 
to  look  after  a  couple  of  cows  and  ubickens; 
lion  I'd  and  room;  state  wages  expected.  Perma¬ 
nent  position  witli  advancement. 

Apply  No.  (uire  HURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Do  you  want  a  farm  where  largest  profits  are 
imdcV  'riie  South’s  great  variety  of  croiw 
and  wonderfully  productive  climate  make  It  the 
most  in-otitalde  farm  sei-liou  of  America.  It  is 
the  place  for  the  lowest  cost  nieatf  production 
anil  dairy  farming.  It  grows  the  largest  variety 
of  forage  crojis.  Good  lands,  in  good  localities, 
as  low  us  .$15  to  $25  an  acre,  i.et  us  show  you 
locations  tliat  will  give  the  higliest  profits.  M. 
V.  RICHARDS,  Commissioner,  Room  87,  South¬ 
ern  Railway  System,  Washington,  D.  C. 


AVANTED^Competent  woman  on  farm  as  cook 
and  general  lionscworkcr;  family  tiiree  adults, 
.\II  city  conveniences.  Ketily  full.v  stating  na¬ 
tionality,  references,  cxpin-icncc,  et<‘.  AEDE- 
E.ANO,  I’awling.  New  A'ork. 

MAKltlED  M.\N,  care  young  and  dry  stock 
dair.v  farm;  stale,  wages  desired  and  experi¬ 
ence.  MDORE.AND  T'.tU.M,  Kensington.  Conn. 


A  COMPACT 
ELECTRIC 
LIGHT  AND 
POWER  PLANT 
FOR  YOUR 
i  FARM  OR 
COUNTRY  HOME 


SELF  CRANKING 
AIR  COOLED 


I’OT'T/rilYMAN  WANTED — Must  he  a  single, 
capnl)lc,  reliable,  solx-r.  experienced  man  that 
can  get  results  on  a  large  nmdern  plant.  State 
nationality,  age,  references  and  wages  in  first 
letter.  Also,  single  men  for  teamsters  and 
milkers.  RKELE-EEEEN  STOCK  FARMS,  J.  L. 
Hamilton,.  Mgr.,  Sussex,  N.  .1. 


HELP  WANTED — We  need  a  good  man  in  our 
cow  barn  in  New  .Tersey.  Must  be  a  good 
milker  and  callable  of  acting  as  assistant  herds¬ 
man.  Registered  Holstein  cows.  Preferably 
a  short  course  man.  or  one  who  is  Interested 
in  R.  work.  .\n  excellent  opportunity  is 

offered  with  good  pay  to  an  honest,  solier  and 
industrious  young  single  man.  Tlie  position 
arrics  ao  set  salary;  on  tlie  contrary,  one  will 
be  paid  according  to  bis  ability  and  interest 
taken,  .\dilrcss,  POST  OFFICE  BOX  727,  New 
York  City. 


EXI’ERIENCED  poultryman  wanted  to  run  mod-' 
erii  plant  on  private  estate,  operated  on  com-  ! 
mercial  basis;  5,000  liens,  Hall  Mammotli  incu-  ! 
bator,  4.000  capacity;  good  position,  salary  and  ! 
bonus  to  man  wlio  knows  the  business  and  makes 
good.  P.  0.  ROX  2t)2,  Larchmont,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farmer  and  wife  or  sister  to  work 
on  small  Connecticut  farm;  man  to  do  farm 
wok,  woman  to  help  in  owner’s  house  and  | 
creamery.  NO.  2-547,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  i 


AVAN'l'ED — Married,  man,  with  grown  son,  to 
handle  small  dairy  business  on  share  basis,  as 
suggested  by  Rural  New-Yorker  June  10,  page 
788.  Half  and  half.  .  Ten  to  twenty  cows. 
Good  market,  good  prices.  Must  thorouglily  un¬ 
derstand  business  and  have  best  of  references  as 
to  character  and  ability.  Fine  buildings  on  100 
acres,  well  watered,  In  Northern  New  Jersey. 
AVrite  NO.  2553,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Reliable,  honest  man  to  run  small 
farm;  will  furnish  4  cows,  horse,  implements, 
toids,  etc.,  and  will  pay  $50  per  month  and  half 
profits  to  right  man.  H,  K.  MILLER,  128  A\'. 
53d  St.,  New  Y'ork. 

AA'ANTED — Single  man  to  work  in  cow  barn  on 
modern  dairy  farm;  must  be  good  dry  hand 
milker  and  do  otiier  cliores;  wages,  .$40  pi  r 
niontli  and  hoard;  permanent  position.  Address 
J.  S.  II.ATHOUN,  Rose  Hill  Farm,  •leneva,  N.  A’. 

E.NERORTIC  farmer,  for  .500  acres,  interested  in 
apple  industry,  Red  Hook.  AA'onderful  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Address  CHANLER,  147  East  19th 
Street,  New  York. 


FIRST-CLASS  man  to  take  charge  of  a  chicken 
jilant  witli  about  1,500  bens.  .No.  2550,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Subscribers^  Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  It  known  here. 
This  Rate  will  be  6  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  Tho 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertis*)- 
ment.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
E^alers,  jobbers  and  general  manufarturers’  announcemonts 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other  PAKoh- 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week*s  Issue. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


roiLTRA'MAN — AA'antcd  at  once  a  practical 
married  man,  capable  of  taking  full  charge  of 
plant.  AA'ages,  $75.00  per  month  and  excellent 
bungalow,  fuel  and  light  furnished.  Give  full 
particulars.  AVM.  BAIRD  &  8<)N,  Cambridge 
Springs,  I’a. 


AA^.AN'i'El) — Family  to  run  boarding  house;  man 
for  general  farm  work;  wife  to  cook  for  18 
to  25  lioarders.  Heat,  electric  lights,  no  wash¬ 
ing.  NO.  2543,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED  at  once  a  reliable  and  ambitious 
young  man  for  general  farm  work  and  care  of 
good  stock.  Offer  a  good  home  and  year-round 
employment  near  a  large  town.  No  liquor  or 
cigarettes.  Stati:  wages  and  full  particulars. 
RIVERSIDE  FRUIT  AND  STOCK  FARM,  Hurt- 
wick  Seminary,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Xii  etiiclent  working  foreman  on  dairy 
and  onion  farm;  must  be  able  to  produce  results; 
bouse,  fuel  and  milk  provided;  state  age  and 
experience  at  farm  work;  give  reference  from 
last  former  employer,  first  letter;  state  wages 
expected.  WALES  BROS.,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


\A' .ANTED — At  once,  to  fill  positions  vacated  by 
draft,  two  unmarried  men  on  a  commercial 
Leghorn  farm  iu  I’ennsylvaiiia;  1,800  layers; 
one  must  be  a  practical  poultryman  who  under¬ 
stands  Hall  Incubator,  raising  chicks,  candling 
eggs,  etc.;  the  other  man  a  helper;  tlie  two  men 
will  room  togetlier  and  he  furnislied  board; 
stale  wages  expeeted,  experience  and  references; 
a  jiermanent  position  for  the  riglit  men,  who 
may  expect  advancement  if  worthy.  NO.  2538, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker.  . 

AV.AN'TKD — Reliable  boy,  10  or  17,  on  small 
rtifiii;  good  Iiimie;  state  wages  and  references. 
AV.M.  H.  F.ANCHER,  Oliverca,  N.  Y. 


SituAtions  Wanted 


OPEN  for  engagement  from  Nov.  1st  to  April 
Ist  in  Florida;  twenty  years  experience  in 
niiirketiug  fruit  and  produce;  competent  to 
manage  large  acreage.  L.  A.  Page,  Palmyra, 
N.  J. 

FAltM  MANAGER,  experiaeeed  in  practical 
fa'-miug,  especially  poultry  and  bogs;  under¬ 
stands  Mammoth  incubator;  successful  In  rais¬ 
ing  stock;  married,  no  children;  only  growing 
proposition  considered;  salary  and  shares.  BOX 
200,  1508  2d  Ave.,  New  York. 

FARM  or  estate  superintendent,  gets  results; 

scientific,  practical  experience,  all  brandies; 
understands  all  machinery  and  engines;  exitert 
in  dairying,  etc.;  American,  married,  age  40; 
e.xcelleut  references;  please  give  particulars  and 
salary.  PROGRESSIVE,  472  Quincy  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,.  N.  Y. 


M. VNUFACTURER  desirttt  spend  weekends,  tilso. 
vacations,  on  his  30-acre  farm  in  famous  AA'iu- 

ter  resort,  Lakewood,  N.  J.  Anxious  to  meet 
experienced  farmer  owning  team  and  imple¬ 
ments  to  farm  the  laud  on  shares.  AA'ould  lie 
willing  to  advance  moue.v  for  fertilizer.  Ad¬ 
dress  particulars,  POST  BOX  74,  AVeehuwkeu, 
X.  J. 

AVANTED — Single  man  for  herdsman  and  butter- 
maker;  dairy  of  10  Guernseys,  four  on  test. 
-Appl.v,  giving  references  and  wages  expected, 
to  HIGH  POINT  SPRINGS  FARM,  OUve  Bridge, 

N.  Y. 

AA-’ANTED — Young  man  on  general  farm.  IIOS- 
BROOK,  Newark,  New  York. 

HERDSMAN — Single,  experienced,  capable  of 
increasing  the  present  herd  (27  Holstein)  and 
milk  production;  good  opportunity  for  right 
man;  state  in  detail,  training,  experience,  wages 
exitected  and  references.  .Address  ABOR 
FAItM,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  widower  on  farm;  two 
small  girls.  Address  C.  C.  IJAMES,  Wake¬ 
field,  Kansas, 


AA'^ ANTED — Position  as  working  farm  manager; 

American;  married;  lifetime  experience  witli 
all  kinds  of  farm  machinery,  stock,  poultr.v, 
testing  milk  and  a  good  butter-maker;  best  ref¬ 
erences.  J.  W.  SLO.AN,  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  M.AN,  .American,  married,  with  both 
scientific  and  practical  experience  in  farm 
management,  open  for  immediate  engagement  as 
farm  superintendent;  nothing  but  flrst-eiass  posi¬ 
tion  considered.  Reply  NO.  2549,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Over 40,000 

Saiisfied  Users  Endorse 

DELCO -LIGHT 


ASSISTANT  herdsman  wanted  immediately;  j 
prefer  young,  single  man;  must  be  industrious, 
of  clean  habits  and  a  goo<l  milker;  near  good 
town  iu  Eastern  State.  Give  names  of  former 
employers  as  refei'onecs  in  first  letter.  Reply  to 
NO.  2646,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Over  40,000  owners  of  farms,  country  homes 
and  stores,  throughout  the  world,  representatives 
of  over  sixty  different  lines  of  business  are  finding 
DELCO-LIGHT  to  be  a  dependable  and  trust¬ 
worthy  electric  light  and  power  plant. 

Her'' is  just  one  of  the  thousands  of  testimonial  letters  on  file: 

Delco-T.iglit  is  giving  perfect  satisfaction.  We  iiave  a  total  of  48  iigiils 
iu  seven  buildings  and  good  light  wltenever  and  we  want  It. 

The  expense  of  mainieiiaucc  is  slight  and  we  havi;  no  cuust;  to  n  gret 
that  M’e  selected  Delco-I.iglit  to  lirighten  our  little  conier. 

/  a.  H.  CLARK  &  8<L\,  Peru.  N.  Y. 

Price  $350  and  $420  f.  o.  b.  Dayton,  Ohio,  except 
Western  U.  S.  and  Canada 

IVrite  for  descriptive  hooJclet 

THE  DOMESTIC  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Domestic  Electric  Co.,  luc.,  Winston  Paul,  Mgr.,  No,  62  Park  Place, 

New  York  City.  t,  ,  .  -v-  v 

P.  E.  Illmar.,  No.  65  South  Ave.,  Rochester,  K.  Y. 

J.  S.  Snyder,  No.  824  North  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  mtinager  by  mar¬ 
ried  man;  12  years’  exiicrlence  all  branelies  <>1 
farming;  strictly  soltcr  and  relialde;  goed  ref¬ 
erences.  LE.'il.IF.  E.  THOAiPSON,  Spnngtield 
Center,  N.  Y.  _ _ _ 

A'OUNG  MAN,  single,  witli  some  exiM-iienie, 
desires  position  on  a  commercial  iionitr.v  lann, 
wliere  owner  works;  teiniteraie  and  n'm-smoker; 
state  wages,  etc.  Address  N<).  2.io6,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  as  assistant  to  a  No.  1  herds¬ 
man;  American;  married;  relinldc  ti.id  tem¬ 
perate;  brougtit  up  on  a  dairy  farm;  state  xvagis 
and  partieulars  In  first  letter.  Address  I’.itX 
68,  Dudley,  Mass. 

POULTRYMAN  ami  gamekeiqier,  e.\|)erlemed  in- 
culiator  and  brooder  man,  compctiuit  in  hiii'  li- 
iiig  and  rearing  itlioasanis  and  wild  ducks,  and 
ill  the  management  of  adult  stock,  is  open  for 
position  on  gentleman's  estate;  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  NO.  2554,  cure  Rural  Netv-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  at  present  employed,  desires 
position  on  gentleman’s  estate  wliere  hone.sty 
and  ability  are  uppreeiated;  thoroughly  com¬ 
petent  iu  all  branelies  of  successful  poultry 
raising  for  profit;  scientific  feeding,  inciilmtiiig, 
brooding  and  mating  for  best  results;  capable 
of  building  new  plant;  15  years’  practical  experi¬ 
ence;  Aiiierieaii,  aged  .39;  married,  no  children; 
best  reference.  No.  2540,  care  Rnraal  N'ew- 
A'orker. 

i  AVA>'''r.D — Situation  as  farm  foreman  or  iierds- 
iiiiiu  by  single  man;  life’s  experience  at  farm¬ 
ing  iinil  dairying;  no  booze  or  tobacco.  NO. 
2r.3'.),  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


200 -ACRE  d.aify  and  grain  farm  for  sale,  to  set¬ 
tle  an  estate  near  New  iCgypt.  wiiliin  live 
miles  of  Camp  Dix.  AA'rightstowii.  ,1.  N't. 
2.506,  care  Rural  New-A’orkor. 


F'ARM  AA' .ANTED — Ceiitral  or  Southern  New 
York.  About  IW  acres,  (live  full  iiriiTiciilars. 
price  with  first  letter.  A.  .1.  DAVENPORT, 
Bogota,  N.  J. 

FARMS  Fdi;  RENT — 20  excellent  fariiis,  aggre¬ 
gating  3,3(i0  acres,  mostly  eonueeted,  and 
with  suitable  Iniildiiigs;  located  .35  miles  from 
New  A'ork  on  Central  R.  R.  of  N.  .7.:  at  pres¬ 
ent  fully  equipped  and  in  liigh  state  of  cultiva¬ 
tion;  dairy,  poultry  and  swine  departments; 
also  large  acreage  of  orehards,  liny  and  grain, 
already  establislied,  ('(Oiimunieaie.  ('.  DKYS- 
DAI.F.  BLACK,  AgriciiH  mist ,  23.3  Broadway, 

New  York. 


FARM  DR  E.STATB  MAN.VGER— Married, 
college  training,  ten  years  experience  iu  prac¬ 
tical  farming,  especiully  dairying.  AVill  be  open 
for  position  Oct.  15th.  Can  furnish  first-class 
references.  Temperate  and  good  manager  of 
help.  NO.  2.530,  care  Rural  New-Aforker. 


SUPERINTENDENT— Oiten  Oct.  31.  Thorouglily 
experienced  iu  all  branches  farming,  stock 
raising,  iioullry  raising  tind  care  of  saine.  None 
lint  those  near  sdiool  and  church  considered. 
References  exclianged.  BOX  31)3,  AAT'Stbury, 
N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


AA'ANTED — .‘(m)  inishels  beets  or  .arrots;  quote 
price  f.  o.  b.  Lake  Placid.  S.AIVUN'.A.  W<M)1). 
Lake  I’laeid,  New  York. 

FOR  8.ALE — 4,.800-egg  Caiidee  Ineubator,  com¬ 
plete:  .$3(70. (>7  net  easli;  1.200  Newtown  Gitdit. 
new.  $175.00  net  cash.  IIORTON'S  FT.  POUL- 
TRA’  FARM.  Southold,  L.  I. 


FOR  SAl.E — Appleton  4-roll  htisker:  cutter  head; 

good  condition;  .$2'->.5.  AV.  J.  HAINES.  Elk- 
Ion,  Md. 

AA'ANTED; — Forty  Sunittiry  Drinking  Gups  for 
cattle.  Must  he  comparatively  new  and  in 
exiellent  condition.  Quote  lowest  price  and  give 
full  particulars  as  to  make  and  how  long  in 
use.  Address,  POS'P  OFFICE  BOX  727,  New 
A'ork  City. 

I’RESir,  sterile,  sanitary  eggs,  from  farm  to 
eoiisuiuer.  Delivered  free.  AA’KLLS,  Itoselaiid, 

N.  C. 


POULTRYMAN,  managed  own  9()-acre  farm  suc- 
eessfiilly  for  10  years,  seeks  position  on  large 
plant  or  on  inofit-shaidng  and  small  salary 
iaisis;  can  manage  country  idaee;  own  fiinii 
sold  to  settle  estate.  NO.  2.557,  cure  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FARM  AA'A-X'rED — One  -with  several  hundreil 
bearing  apple  trees  of  sttuidard  varlet.v,  Eust- 
rn-N'ew  A'ork,  preferreil.  N'O.  25-55,  cure  Itiirul 


er 

New-Yorker. 


Pure  Vermont  maple  st.'gar  and  syrup 

— Rest  syrup  in  two-qiiart  cans,  .85e.  BR(i.\ 
DAI.E  FARM,  East  Uardwi<-k,  Vt. 

HAY  FOR  SALE— ALBEIt3’  1T'’I'N'A.\I,  Sprakers, 
N.  Y. 

FOR  .''AI.E— 7.50  tons  hay;  also  good  farm  of 
96  acres:  miles  from  city  liall.  T,  S. 

’  EGCr.ESTON',  8()  Maple  .Ave.,  Saratoga  Springs, 
N.  Y. 

AA’ANTED — due  aniinal  tread  power:  good  work 
iiig  eiiiiditiiin.  Address  S.  I).  I’.Alltl),  AA'estcr 
ville,  ')hii>,  11)4  N,  State  St. 

AA'ANTED — ^Seciind-hand  inilkiug  iiiai-lii  o.  witli 
i  two  units:  .dtlLcr  tin  Enqure  m-  a  Sharpless 
I  milker.  JACK  VAN  DEK  .AIEIT.EN,  iloaroe. 
Orange  Co.,  N.  A'. 


■WANTED — Position  as  foreman;  ettieieut  in  rais¬ 
ing'  stock  and  crops,  operation  of  modern  ma¬ 
chinery  _and  liundling  men  to  best  advantage. 
NO.  2545,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 

A'OUNG  M.AN,  20,  desires  jiosition  on  poultry 
farm;  agricultural  school  graduate.  MAX. 
SADAGU.RC'Ky;  40  Union  Ave.,  Rrooklyu,  N.  Y. 

A  YOUNG  M.AN  desires  position  on  poultry  farm 
where  there  is  an  opportunity  to  learn.  Ref¬ 
erence  given.  NO.  2531.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOi:  SALE— Kasterii  8liore,  Md.,  50  acres,  farm, 
cultivation,  Stale  road;  iionse  8  rooms,  bulii; 
bant,  garage,  etilekeii  Iiouses;  general  store;  new 
bnildiiigs;  reason  selling,  illness.  Address  NO. 
e.TiK,  ctire  Rural  New-A'orkei:. 

AA'.AN”J’E1) — First  growth  ■woodland;  house,  barn; 
near  fishing,  hunting,  elteap  labor,  town;  small 


I  FARM  to  rent  on  iitilf  sliares;  400  acres,  situ¬ 
ated  iu  Berksliire  County.  Muss.;  partially 
stocked;  first-class  proposition;  concrete  barns. 
For  further  inforinul ion  address  BOX  SIX  HUN'- 
DREl)  THREE,  North  Adams,  Mass. 

F.ARM  of  175  acres  to  rent  on  sliares,  witli  house, 
barns  and  oreiiurd;  live  miles  from  Pough¬ 
keepsie  on  the  trolley.  Address  N'O.  2.542,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYM.AN,  manager  of  successful  com¬ 
mercial  plant  near  N(av  York,  desires  change; 
single:  age  34.  NO.  2541,  care  Rural  Neiv. 
Yorker  * 


AV-AN'l’E!) — N.  A’.  .State  ftirni  to  rent,  with  op¬ 
tion  of  buying;  30  to  acres;  idow  land, 
woods  and  running  brook;  Hudson  A'alley  pre¬ 
ferred.  NO.  2.5.52,  care  Rural  NeAV-A'urker. 


GRIST  Mir.L  .AlACHINKRY  FOR  SAl.E  at  bar¬ 
gain  prices.  One  9x3().\i',,  Ctise  Feed  Mill  No. 
200,  priie  .$2i)<i:  four  9xL5.\4.  Ctisc  Flour  Mills 
Nos.  299.  Kilt;.",,  sOiiii,  981(;,  at  SlKletich;  1  Monitor 
Flour  Packer,  Huniley  Mfg.  Co.,  $ia);  1  Corn 
Craeker,  SiilUvaii  .Alaidiine  Co..  .Sfie;  1  Buekwlieat 
Cleaner,  Huntley.  .$75;  1  Eureka  No.  1  Rye 

Cleaner  No.  20. .547,  $15;  1  Monitor  No.  3  Corn 
Slieller,  Union  Iron  AA'orks,  $30;  1  Corn  Cleaner 
&  Seoiirer  No.  3,  Case,  .$35;  1  Aspirator  and  Pur¬ 
ifier,  size  No.  1,  Case,  $(!0;  3  Round  Reels  Nos. 
1289,  1200,  1291,  .$2()  eacli;  1  Columlms  Bolter 
No.  283,  48x6')  ineiies,  Case,  .$7il;  1  Idtiner  and 
Matelier,  24  in.,  Rowley  &  Heruiiince,  $250;  1 
Monitor  Receiving  Separator  No.  3,  Huntley, 
$75;  1  Combination  Bein  li  Saw  12  in.  &  jointer. 
$().5;  1  SCeam  Boiler,  Page,  Volunteer  No.  7, 
$100;  Lot  of  shafting,  hangers,  pulleys  and  belt¬ 
ing.  All  the  uliove  in  Riftoii  Grist  Mill,  Riftoii, 
Ulster  Couuty,-.New  A'ork.  Apply  Estate  of  J. 
■\V.  DIMICKV'''120  Broadway,  .New  York  City. 

S.AA’E  SUG.AR!  T7se  pure  exrraiited  buckwheat 
tioiiey.  .$1.40  delivered  iu  second  zone.  Money 
order  or  clieck.  HARRIS’  BEE  A’.ARI),  Jeifer- 
son,  N.  Y. 


AA’.ANTED — Car  cheap  clover  liay  for  cattle 
S.  BELL,  Ashley,  Ibi. 


A. 


This  new  book  shojus 
roil  the  complete  line 
of  Kalamazoo  Stoves, 
Ranges,  Furnaces, 
Gas  Ranges,  Kitchen 
Kabinets  and  Tables. 
Ask  f  m  CO  by  today. 


Kmlamaxoo 


Diroct  to  You^^ 


^^RUE  economy  means  getting  the  highest 
X  quality  at  lowest  price.  That’s  exactly  what  you 
get  in  “A  Kalamazoo  Direct  to  You.” 


You  get  quality  that  has  built  up  the  largest  manuraeturing  plant 
of  its  kind  in  the  world — quality  that  has  satisfied  over  300,000 
customers — made  everyone  a  booster  for  us  and  our  way  of 
doing  business.  Here’s  your  chance  to  economize  the  right  way. 


Get  the  article  you  want  for  less  money  than  you  though 
necessary.  You  certainly  save  money  in  getting  “r 
Kalamazoo  Direct  to  You.”  No  one  can  quote  : 
lower  price  on  any  article  than  the  manufacturer 
^  And  no  one  can  give  you  better  quality  thai 

U  .  what  you  get  in  a  Kalamazoo.  Send  us 

nalam^OO  your  name  and  let  us  send  you  thi 

Stove  Company  ^ 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


great  book  telling  all  about  it. 


You  Need  a  New  Stove^  a  New  Range^  Furnace 
or  Kitchen  Kabinet?  You'll  find  it  in  this  book.  It 
.shows  the  full  line  x)f  Kalamazoo  products.  Shows  our  great 
line  of  stoves  and, ranges  the  newest  designs — the  pojiular 
fuel  and  work-saving  features — a  stove  for  every  home  and  at 
the  price  you  want  to  pay. 


If  you  are  in  need  of  a  new  heating  plant  learn  about  the 
Kalamazoo  Pipeless  Furnace,  the  practical,  money-saving  home 
heating  jDlant.  Easy  to  install — only  one  big  register  and  cold 
air  returns.  '  Heats  the  entire  home  with  a  circulation  of  warm 
air.  Burns  any  fuel. 


Get  a  Kalamazoo  Furnace  and  avoid  having  to  burn  high-priced 
fuel  this  winter.  Burn  the  kind  that’s  easiest  for  you  to  get 
and  that  will  heat  your  home  at  lowest  cost.  Kalamazoo  Pipe 
Furnaces  are  furnished  with  heating  plans  free. 


Please  send  me  your  cuuiplefe  ♦ 
cataloff  Ko.  ]14  of  Kalamazoo 
Products. 


♦ 


Name 


Aildress 


Please  check  articles  you  aio  interested  in 
I  I  STOVES  I  I  UAXOIIS 

□  GAS  RANGES  □ 


f 


1^^  -ond 
"Guarantee” 
Oeliverg  in 
Good  Condition 
at  i^r  nearest 
[  Railroad  . 
V  Station  A, 


QUICK  SHIPMENT— NO  WAiTiNGm  Every  article  shown  in  our  catalog  is  stocked  in  our 
warehouse,  ready  for  immediate  shipment.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  your  ue\y  .stove  ran-’-’e  or 
furnace.  Don’t  wait.  The  shortage  of  materials  is  raising  prices  and  holding  up’deli\4ries 
for  many  manufacturers,  but  so  far  Kalamazoo  customers  have  been  protected  bv  our 
^  big  stocks  on  baud.  Get  our  catalog  at  once  and  send  in  order  early.  30  days* 

trial— cash  or  easy  payments.  Ask  tor  Catalog  No.  114 


KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 


Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


FURNACES 


KITCHEN  KABINETS 
and  TABLES 


^\Ve  sell  Stoves,  Ranges,  Gas 
Ranges,  Furnaces, 
Kitchen  Kabinets  and 
Tables. 


Trade  .Mark 
Registered 


Dire^^to  Ybxi 


“Oh  For  a  Taste!” 


King  Ranch  House,  Kmgs<ville,  Texas 


PREFERRED  THE 


COUNTRY  OVER 


Goodyear  Tires  are  fast  coining  to  be  looked  upon 
as  staple  merchandise. 

Like  sugar,  or  wheat,  they  liave  a  known  qualitN^ 
and  value  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Whether  you  buy  a  Goodyear  Tire  from  tlie 
humblest  dealer  in  a  village  or  from  the  most  pre¬ 
tentious  garage  in  the  metropolis,  it  is  the  same. 

They  are  all  of  a  kind — the  best  that  honest  pur¬ 
pose,  fine  materials  and  expert  labor  can  produce. 

Th  is  uniform  goodness  in  Goodyear  Tires  is 
responsible  for  the  widespread  preference  they  enjoy 
throughout  the  nation. 


Their  union  of  lasting  worth  and  true  economy  is 
expanding  their  domain  with  every  day. 

You  do  not  need  to  go  outside  your  own  neighbor¬ 
hood  to  learn  how  good  these  tires  are. 

People  right  around  you — your  friend  across  the 
road,  perhaps,  or  over  the  hill- — are  using  Goodyear 
Tires. 

Ask  one  of  tliese  users,  or  a  dozen  if  3^)11  like, 
what  he  thinks  of  Goodyear  Tires  and  how  they 
serve  him. 

We  are  confident  that  he  will  earnestly  recommend 
Goodyears  for  your  next  equipment. 


They  lead  all  other  tires  in  sales,  and  their  leader¬ 
ship  blankets  entire  America. 

The  hold  they  have  upon  public  favor  is  not  pow  ¬ 
erful  in  the  cities  and  weak  in  the  countr}^  or  vice 
versa. 


Sometime  you  will  come  to  Goodyear  Tires,  and 
\vhen  you  do,  you  will  feel  about  them  as  your 
neighbor. 

Sometime  you  will  be  recommending  them  to  other 
friends,  out  of  the  satisfaction  of  your  experience. 


It  is  evenly  strong  from  one  ocean  to  the  other, 
almost  in  proportion  to  the  distribution  of 
motor  cars  among  the  people. 

No  tire  which  is  not  uniformly  good  could 
attempt  this  continental  market. 

No  tire  which  is  not  strikingly  superior 
could  command  its  allegiance  as  Goodyear 
Tires  have  done. 

The  miles  they  give,  the  punishment  they 
stand,  the  untroubled  service  they  afford 
their  users,  have  won  adherents  against  the 
keenest  competition. 


When  you  do  come  to  them,  buy  them  of  the 
Good3'^ear  Service  Station  Dealer  near  you. 

He  will  help  you  get  from  them  the  final 
mile  we  have  built  into  them — that  is  his 
mission. 

Ask  him  about  Goodyear  Tubes— '/^eUer 
tubes — and  what  they  mean  in  lowering 
tire  expense. 

And  ask  him  about  the  Goodyear  Tire- 
Saver  Kit,  a  means  of  tire  conservation  that 
certainly  should  be  in  your  car. 


The  Goodyear  Tire 


&  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 
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Another  “  Sermon”  on  Alfalfa 

Shall  We  Seed  Without  Fine  Preparation? 

The  It.  N.-Y.  has  come  to  be  a  very  fine  market¬ 
place  for  ideas.  The  sermon  of  “An  Alfalfa  Heretic.” 
on  page  1077,  has  intere.sted  me  deeply,  so  much  so  that 
I  would  like  to  know  his  modus  operandi  of  sowing  in 
February  or  March.  If  his  style  would  succceed  here  it 
would  be  a  boon  in  these  days  of  having  to  do  it  all 
yourself.  Will  he  go  more  in  detail  as  regards  the  ac¬ 
tual  introduction  of  seed  to  the  soil?  F.  A.  avilsox. 

New  Jersey, 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  following?  My  land  i.s 
clay  loam  with  heavy  clay  bottom.  My  Spring-sown 
clover  seed  largely  failed  on  the  wheat  field.  Do  you 
believe  the  J.  M.  Shirle.v  methotl  of  getting  an  Alfalfa 
stand  would  work  on  such  laud?  I  mean  the  method 
adA'ocated  on  page  1077,  namely,  sow  Alfalfa  seed  in 
midwinter  and  let  frost  work  it  into  the  ground — about 
seven  or  eight  pounds  to  the  acre.  How  would  it  do  to 
plow  up  some  of  this  field  I  refer  to,  say  in  November, 
and  sow  in  January  following?  This  Shirley  idea  looks 
like  quite  a  discovery  ;  saves  so  much  work  and  is  a 
sure  thing  and  takes  only  one-aalf  the  usual  amount  of 
seed.  The  only  question  is,  would  this  method  be  prac¬ 
tical  in  Virginia?  K.  E.  bordex. 

Virginia. 

NORTHODOX  SUCCESS.— For  15  .vear.s  T  fol¬ 
lowed  the  “orthodox  method”  of  sowing  Al¬ 
falfa,  viz.,  plo'wed  the  ground,  cultivated  it  each 


week  for  a  month  or  two,  .sowed  20  iK)unds  of  seed 
per  acre.  etc.,  but,  as  it  happened.  1  never  “clipped 
the  weeds  high  to  kill  them,  and  to  thicken  the  Al¬ 
falfa.”  as  is  recommended  by  Alfalfa  experts.  Do 
ycm  cut  weeds  high  in  the  garden  or  cornfield?  Do 
you  thicken  Alfalfa  by  cutting  its  lungs  out?  For 
.several  years  I  AA'ondered  why  I  could  not  sow  Al¬ 
falfa  in  February  or  M.arch,  .  on  “honeycombed” 
ground,  just  as  I,  and  others,  had  sown  clover  for 
years.  Finally  I  tried  it  on  St.  Patrick’s  1  >ay,  lOlo. 
IMy  father  said  he  would  give  me  $50  per  ton  for 
all  the  Alfalfa  hay  that  I  would  raise  on  this  little 
idece  of  corn-stubble  ground.  I  said,  “All  right; 
prepare  to  pay  me  at  lea.st  ,$150  this  year.”  In  July 
I  was  selling  Alfalfa  hay  from  this  seeding  at  $1G 
per  ton  in  the  field,  the  buyer  hauling  it,  and  my 
father  said  he  “had  to  go  back  or  go  broke.”  I  have 


followed  this  method  now  for  five  years  and  have 
neA'er  failed,  from  reasons  stated  in  the  “Sermon” 
on  page  1077. 

THE  COHN  STUBBLE.— I  don’t  break  the  corn 
stubbles,  but  cut  them  Avith  the  moAver  at  first  cut¬ 
ting  of  Alfalfa,  and  put  them  up  Avith  the  hay. 
They  dry  out,  get  shell.v,  if  left  standing,  and  are 
easy  to  clip  off,  leaving  the  roots  or  stubs  in  the 
ground.  They  are  clean.  They  help  cure  the  hay 
by  airing  it.  They  make  good  bedding  and  manure. 
If  stubs  are  broken  doAvn  they  get  Avater-soaked,  and 
much  dirt  is  throAvn  up  by  their  roots  being  turned 
out  of  the  ground,  and,  of  cour.se,  they  are  raked  up 
in  the  hay,  to  its  detriment. 

“COLD  STORAGE.”- The  ideal  Avay  to  soav  Al¬ 
falfa.  I  think,  is  the  Jack  Frost  method.  “Nature 
prepares  the  finest  seed  bed  in  the  Avorld,”  e.siAecially 
if  shallow  cultivation  has  been  practiced  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year’s  ci’ops  (as  it  should  be  to  preseiwe 
moisture  and  to  keep  the  ground  level  and  free  from 
AA'eed  groAAdh).  Why  ploAV  such  ground  as  this,  thus 
bringing  up  to  Avarmth  and  air  and  sunlight.  Aveed 
seeds  that  are  already  Avater-soaked  and  I’eady  to 
groAv,  when  they  never  could  grow  if  left  too  deep 


An  Indiana  Colt  Getting  His  Noonday  Lunch.  Fig.  542 

in  the  ground?  Why  “plow  the  ground  deeii"  and 
then  make  if  “.^olid”  again  by  so  much  useless  work? 
Alfalfa  (the  kind  I  u.se^  has  a  tap-root,  and  it  Avants 
a  good  anchorage.  This  root  does  not  Avant  to  strike 
an  air  pocket  or  a  pile  of  cornstalks  turned  under  by 
plowing. 

CON.^ERVING  MOISTURE  AND  KILLING 
WEEDS. — M'e  are  told  to  ploAV  deep  and  cultivate 
often  to  conserve  moisture  and  to  kill  all  the  Aveed 
seeds.  Did  .a'ou  eA'er  notice  that  cla.v  throAvn  out  of  a 
AA'oll  40  feet  deep  avouUI  soon  be  covered  by  Aveeds? 
These  Aveed  .seeds  had  been  there  for  centuries,  yet 
they  groAA'  nicely  Avhen  brought  to  the  surface.  Weeds, 
like  the  poor,  you  “have  Avith  you  alway.s.”  In- 
■stead  of  spending  time  and  energ.v  trying  to  “kill  all 
the  AA'eed  seed  by  sprouting  and  uprooting  them,” 
thus  bringing  up  a  fresh  supirtj"  at  each  cultivation. 


why  not  let  the  feAA'  gi"ow  that  the  Winter  has  not 
killed,  and  then  kill  them  by  close  cutting  when  the 
Alfalfa  buds  have  stai'ted  nicely  for  a  new  gi*owth 
of  Alfalfa?  When  you  do  this  by  Winter  seeding 
you  get  the  benefit  of  all  the  early  rains  and  the 
gentle  sun.shine  of  early  Sprang,  to  enable  your  Al¬ 
falfa  to  Aviithstarrd  Summer  dr'orrghts  and  the  rigors 
of  the  first  Winter.  You  also  get  one  or  tAA-'o  crops 
of  Alfalfa  ha.y,  and  sometimes  three  crops,  the  first 
year,  and  four  crops  the  second  year,  provided  your 
land  is  “•inoculated”  and  is  rrot  .sour.  In  the  latter 
case  a  feAV  tons  of  ground  limestone  shoirld  be  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  groirnd :  and,  to  “inoculate,”  I  ir.se  .soil 
from  an  old  succe.ssful  Alfalfa  field.  SAA'eet  clov'er 
soil  AA'ill  inoculate  for  Alfalfa,  but  I  dorr’t  like  to  use 
it  and  get  SAveet  cloA'er  mixed  Avith  my  Alfalfa. 

LOCAL  CONDITIONS.— Mr.  Wilson  of  NeAv  Jer¬ 
sey  .says:  “If  his  style  aa'ouUI  succeed  here,  it  w'ould 
be  a  boon  in  these  days  of  having  it  all  to  do  your¬ 
self.”^  Mr.  Borderr  says :  “The  only  question  is, 
Avo'uld  this  method  be  practical  in  Virginia?”  Men 
Avho  have  farms  adjoining  my  Alfalfa  fields  sa.v 
their  larrd  is  not  adapted  to  Alfalfa.  The.v  IraA'e  rro 
faith,  as  a  rule,  in  the  “Jack  Frost  method  of  sow¬ 


ing  .Vlfalfa.”  Less  than  a  AA'oek  ago  a  man  only  a 
feAV  miles  aAvay  called  me  rrp  and  asked  arrother 
batch  of  questions  aborrt  Alfalfa,  as  he  frequently 
had  done  for  .several  years.  He  said  he  has  once 
more  ploAved  his  Alfalfa  rrp,  and  is  this  time  going 
to  try  Fall  seeding.  I  Avas  rather  shocked  at  this, 
.seeding  after  Ave  have  had  several  frosts  in  Central 
Irrdiana;  but  to-day,  September  20,  another  man 
told  me  his  tenant  Avas  preparing  ground  to  sow 
Alfalfa  yet  this  Fall !  I  told  him  it  woirld  be  all 
right  if  hard  freezing  AA'eather  AA'ould  c*ome  and  stay 
Avith  us  for  the  .  ‘x-t  six  or  eight  months,  and  keep 
his  Alfalfa  irr  “cold  storage”  until  warm  Aveather  in 
Spring  Avould  sproirt  it.  Why  not  use  a  little  “horse 
sense”  and  wait  until  January  to  soav.  at  least,  thus 
being  sure  of  “premature”  germination? 

SOIL  BREPARATION.- The  R.  N.-Y.  sa.vs  this: 
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ai-<‘  (.•lujrlit  Ikto,  by  the  -authorities, 
that  there  must  be  a  liner  preparation  of  the  soil 
In  oi'der  to  sret  a  stand  of  Alfalfa,  and  of  course  we 
don’t  want  to  set  a  lot  of  men  crazy,  or  start  them 
off  on  an  entirely  new  track  without  having  them 
clearly  understand  that  the  exjKu-inient  is  uj)  to 
them,  etc.”  I  hope  you  will  enco\irage  your  reader.s 
to  try  this  plan  of  saving  hard,  ustdess  work,  and 
one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  usual  amount  of  see<l 
sown  ]>er  “acre,  as  Mr.  Itonh-n  of  Virginia  says.  Of 
oours-e,  Mr.  liorden  can  l»reak  his  ground  now,  or  In 
November,  and  swsl  on  ‘‘lioiieycomlMHi'’  ground  'in 
Januarj-  or  latei';  but  he  need  not  break  it  if  it  has 
been  cultivabnl  in  s^uiuj  crop  the  past  Summer. 
T'nless  it  is  sod  ground  I  would  i)r(‘fer  disking  it, 
instead  of  turning  it  under,  and  thou  In-n'ing  to  do 
so  much  work  to  make  a.  “solid  Heed-l>ed” ;  i)ut,  why 
plow  or  disk,  either,  if  you  cultivated  it  all  Sum¬ 
mer?  Can  you  make  it  more  clear  of  we<ds  by 
bringing  up  fresh  weed  seeds?  Or  can  you  make  it 
firmer  hy  rolling  it? 

TAP-ROOTED  ALFALFA  BES'J'.— I  like  llie  com¬ 
mon,  or  ••taj)-roote<l”  .\lfalfa  better  than  the  Oiiinm, 
because  it  is  a  deep  Reeder  and  doi*s  not  nHjuir<‘  sucli 
rlcli  surface  soil  as  tlie  surface  “ortoitus”  requires. 
The  common  .\lfalfa  g<x>s  down  '■'toward  China”  and 
brings  up  leached-dowu  and  lost  fertility  that  the 
surface  fee<b*r  could  uev<‘r  get,  ami  it  s<‘ldom  winter¬ 
kill  even  the  first  ^^''i^ter,  esrieeially  if  sown  in  tlie 
“.Tack  Frost”  method.  Try  it,  hut  don't  use  too 
jnucli  seed  per  acm;  sow  the  more  acn*s. 

Indiana.  -t.  .x.  siiiiu.kv. 


The  Cost  of  Poultry  Production 

The  Price  of  a  Laying  Pullet 

TlliO  question  of  how  much  it  costs  to  jtroduce  a 
<-hicken  is  an  imjKU-tant  om-'  to  every  iioultry- 
keeper,  and  yet  it  has  rec<;iv(Hl  com))ar;itivoly  little 
attention.  It  ds  imix>rtai>t  beeaus^^  the  )irohlem  is 
one  of  annual  oceurreno>.  The  nect'ssity  of  renew¬ 
ing  a  oonsidemlilo  part  of  the  flock  each  year  en¬ 
tails  a  large  e.vjiense — imich  larger  than  one  might 
at  first  STisjiect. 

Another  reason  for  attaching  conside«il)le  im]X)r- 
lance  tx)  the  rearing  problem  is  that  Avell-grown  pul¬ 
lets  aix‘  absolutely  essential  to  profitable  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  The  ability  to  grow  good  chickens  Is  an  almost 
certain  indication  of  a  successful  i»oultry  business. 
It  is  well-nigh  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  successful 
ill  raising  cliickens  and  at  the  same  lime  be  so  poor 
a  manager  or  feeder  that  he  cannot  get  eggs  from 
the  pullets. 

It  is  a  well-esfciblished  fact  that  nvost  gi-owiiig 
animals  make  the  cheaiiest  gains  in  weiglit  while 
young.  According  to  Idetrich,  iu  iiis  Ixxik  on  “Swine 
Husbandry,”  it  takes,  on  the  av(M-age,  four  months 
for  a  pig  to  grow  his  first  hundred  pounds.  He  will 
consume  during  this  time  about  240  pounds  of  feed. 
To  grow  the  second  'hundred  ]x>unds  takes  only  two 
months  and  .‘100  pounds  of  feed.  The  third  hundred 
})ounds  takes  three  months  and  0.30  pounds  of  fefsl, 
while  the  fourth  Imndred  rixiuires  nine  montlis  and 
about  a  ton  of  feed. 

Our  data  seems  to  iiullcate  that  ;i  v<-ry  similar 
condition  exists  mth  chickens.  'J'abie  1,  following, 
shows  the  average  figures  for  Rho<l<‘  Island  Jtisl 
rliickeiis : 

No.  of  weeks  to  Pounds  of  fet-d  to 
m.-ikeeach  pomul  make  each  pound  gain 

.'1.0 

.34  .3.2 

.'>4  fi-"' 

54  TO.O 

10  lX.O 

It  is  very  e\’ldent  that  the  fiftli  pound  is  ji  costly 
addition,  as  coD>pare<l  to  the  second  or  third  ))onnd. 
Tx‘t  us  consider  for  the  moment  a  flock  of  Ibsl  pul¬ 
lets  averaging  2%  pounds  each.  To  put  them  uii  to 
live  pounds  each  "with  feed  at  IlVi  <‘euts  a  jiouinl  will 
cost  at  least  7.5  cents  per  pullet  for  the  ft*<3d  alone. 

Table  2,  following,  shows  the  sjime  datji  for  Leg¬ 
horns.  Very  few  Iveghoi-ns  reach  four  jiuunds  in 
weight,  and  for  this  reason  the  figures  an'  oidy 
given  to  3U  pounds: 

Pound  of  No.  of  weeks  to 

growth  make  each  pound 

7V^ 


I’ound  of 
growth 
1  st 
2nd 
.3rd 
1th 
.5  th 


Pounds  of  fH<‘d  to 
make  each  pound 
,3.2 
4.0 
7.0 
o.O 


Lst 
2nd 

:ird  C 

Ne.xt  1^'  lb.  4 

Table  3  shows  the  iiounds  of  fe(*d  consumed  for 
(‘ach  pound  of  gain  in  successive  (‘ight-wi-ek  jieriods, 
and  the  cost  when  figunsl  at  3Vi  cents  iM*r  i»ound. 
'Fhe  fourth  period  is  omitted  in  tlie  case  of  D'g- 
liorns,  as  it  (-xtends  beyond  the  i>ci-iod  of  ordinary 
growth : 

- - R.  I.  Reds -  - Lcgliorns - 


I'ci-iod 

Ffssl  consumed 
jxT  lb  of  gain 

Co.st 

Fqi-d  consumed 
per  lb.  of  gain 

Cost 

1-8  wks. 

.3.5 

12c 

3.5 

12c 

9-10  wks. 

5.5 

19c 

6.5 

22c 

17-24  wks. 

8.0 

28c 

10.0 

.  36c 

25-.32  w'ks. 

23..3 

81c 

A  verage 

30.0 

.3.5c 

7.0 

2.3c 

3'he  last  tatile.  No  4,  shows  the  average  amount 
of  fml  consumed  per  week  by  each  TO  birds,  at 
several  dill’erent  periods  in  their  development-  No¬ 
tice  that  the  Reds  keep  in  advance  of  the  Leghorns 
from  the  vei-y  first: 


Week 

Food  consumed 
per  Id  chicks 
per  week  (Reds) 

Food  consumed 
per  10  chicks  per 
week  (D'ghorns) 

1 

D/4  pouiid.s 

1  pound 

8 

10  pounds 

.8  pounds 

10 

15  pounds 

12  pounds 

24 

IS  iioimds 

15  pounds 

32 

18  pounds 

10  pounds 

To  grow  a  Rhode  Island  Red  up  to  24  weeks 
takes  about  24  jionnds  of  fin'd.  To  groAV  a  I.eghorn 
to  the  .same  age  takes  aliout  20  ]>ounds.  After  that 
age  the  consumption  is  from  to  Fvo  ]>onnds  per 
lilrd  per  week.  When  we  add  to  the  feed  cost  the 
cost  of  the  hatching  eggs,  iiieiibation,  eoal  fur  brood¬ 
ing,  use  of  efpiipinent,  labor,  and  inoitality,  it  j.s 
readily  seen  that  the  growing  of  ])ullots  is  an  e.xpen- 
slve  jtroi>osition.  The  cost  of  feeil  increases  ra]»idly 
as  the  birds  grow  older. 

With  jiresent  costs  of  feed  and  ]»riees  paid  for 
l>oultry  meat,  the  gi’owing  of  lords  for  roasters,  in 
New  Eugland,  is  .a  losing  ]>roj>osition.  .\11  cockeri'ls 
which  cannot  be  used  or  sold  for  breeding  purposes 
should,  theri'tore.  be  sold  as  broilers.  There  is  a))- 
I>arently  no  period  hi  the  age  of  the  birds  w1h*u  the 
returns  from  cockerels  sold  for  meat  will  have  iiaid 
in  full  the  feinl  cost  of  the  pullets.  i.i:si,iek.  c.viu). 

Connecticut. 

Wheat  Yield  and  Cost 

We  have  an  editor  on  the  sl.ifl'  of  the  “Roche.ster 
Herald”  who  periodically  has  something  to  say  about 
farmers  and  farming  which  indicates  that  bis  ignorance 
of  actual  conditions  is*  unusually  complete.  In  a  recent 
issue  he  has  about  three-quarters  of  a  column  on  the 
price  of  wheat,  in  which  he  says:  “F''rom  these  reports 
we  learn  that  the  cost  of  raising  wlieat  in  Clark  County, 
Indiana,  this  year,  was  i^l.40  a  bushel.  This  figure  is 
absurd,  of  course,  and  on  explanation  of  this  absurdity 
is  seen  in  the  additional  information  furni.shed  that  the 
cost  is  based  on  an  average  yield  of  from  15  to  17 
bushels  to  tlie  acre.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  In¬ 
diana  farmer  has  not  been,  nor  has  he  for  a  g<x>d  many 
years,  raising  17-bushel  crops  of  wheat.  The  farmer 
whose  crop  falls  short  of  20  bushels  is  an  exception,  and 
a  rare  one,  indeed.  His  success,  bt'canse  of  intelligent 
cultivation  and  favorable  weather  conditions,  has  been 
such  for  several  seasons  that  if  hi.s  crop  does  not  run 
near  30  bu.shels  he  has  serious  cause  for 'complaint.  The 
farmers  wlio  garner  an  avei'uge  of  3.5  or  40  bushels  are 
so  many  as  to  put  any  possiiiility  of  a  15  or  17-hnslieI 
average  out  of  the  reckoning.” 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  “important  if  true,”  and  I 
want  to  hear  from  wheat  growers  in  regard  to  their 
yields.  A.  t’.  W. 

New  York. 

This  is  the  right  way  to  settle  such  things — call 
for  a  general  (lise*ussion.  We  have  sent  pei’sonall.v 
to  farmers  in  Clark  Co.,  Ind.,  and  call  for  testimony 
from  any  of  our  readers.  Tell  us  the  average  wheat 
yield  in  yonr  section,  and,  if  possible,  the  cost  of 
raising  one  bushel.  Such  infonnation  is  gre.'itly 
iH'cded. 


Prejudices  About  Food 

EOPLB  engaged  in  Belgian  relief  work  say  that 
one  of  the  hardest  things  they  had  to  overcome 
was  the  fixed  habit  of  eating  certain  kinds  of  food. 
'Phe  Belgian  peojile  had  to  be  taught  to  oat  corn- 
meal  flour.  They  objected  to  corn  in  any  form.  It 
was  new  to  them,  and  they  consider<*d  it  hog  L'ml 
— unfit  for  human  consumption.  They  would  not 
eat  it  until  driven  by  nece.ssit.v,  and  this  feeling 
made  it  vei’y  hard  to  fi'ed  tlie  liungry.  The  same 
thing  has  been  observed  in  other  countries,  and  in 
our  own  large  cities.  Beoide  form  the  liabit  of  eat¬ 
ing  certain  foods,  and  will  not  cliange,  even  though 
if  is  easy  to  prove  that  the  new  ration  is  “balanced” 
and  cheajier.  In  Cerniany  the  necessities  of  war 
and  the  stern  national  dLscipline  have  made  it  po.s- 
sihle  to  substitute  new  forms  of  food  Imt,  in  gen- 
(‘ral,  people  will  demand  the  kind  of  food  they  un¬ 
derstand  and  like.  There  are  many  families  who 
consider  such  food  as  cornmeal,  beans  and  rice  as 
lit  only  for  “Chinamen  and  slaves,”  as  one  of  them 
)»iit  it.  Most  jieople  eat  with  their  mind  and  eyes, 
and  “bread  riots”  start  not  so  much  from  scarcity 
of  nourishing  food  as  because  pt'Cide  cannot  get  the 
kind  of  food  they  want.  That  man  is  happy  and 
wise  who  knows  the  jirotein  in  linked  beans  will 
keeji  him  going  as  well  as  the  similar  .suhstanci*  iu 
terrapin  or  roast  duck.  .\11  men  will  not  ailmit 
that,  and  thus  the  food  distributor  lias  bis  problems. 


“Easy  Money”  on  a  Farm 

HE  city  papers  are  kept-  tilled  with  claims  that 
farming  under  present  conditions  is  very  prosper¬ 
ous,  and  that  farmers  are  nuiking  “ea.s5'  money,” 
That  seems  to  be  the  general  town  opiuioii.  A  writer 
in  the  New  York  8uu  makes  the  following  offer, 
which  ought  to  call  these  iK'oi>le :  - 

I  own  140  acres  in  New  York,  located  in  one  of  th . 

most  fertile  valley.s  in  that  State.  It  is  run  as  a  dairy 

.  •« 


Oi  tober  20,  ItilT 

farm  exclmsively,  and  the  products  of  the  dairy  are  the 
only  source  of  income.  It  is  stocked  'tvith  a  bunch  of 
Cows  whose  .average  production  is  about  twice  as  high 
as  rhe  average  production  of  all  of  the  dair.y  co'ws  in 
New  York,  according  to  the  best  figures  obtainable.  It 
h.'us  full  equipment,  farm  machinery,  tools,  etc. 

I  am  willing  to  turn  this  farm  over  to  any  respon¬ 
sible  person  who  is  willing  to  pay  me  five  i)er  cent,  on 
the  value  of  the  farm,  stock  ami  tool.s  and  in  aiklition 
five  per  cent,  depreciation  on  buildings,  fences,  etc.,  the 
tenant  to  pay  taxes  and  in.surance.  Tenant  to  take  the 
farm  with  its  present  crops  and  at  the  expiration  of  the 
lease  turn  the  same  back  to  me  in  the  same  condition, 
as  far  as  crops,  land,  etc.,  arc  concerned,  as  w-hen  l>e 
takes  it.  As  to  the  stoc  he  can  .sell  any  of  it  he  sees 
fit,  provided  at  the  end  of  the  rental  period  he  leaves 
the  same  «*la.ss  and  quantity  of  stock  on  the  farm  as 
when  he  takes  it. 

All  I  want  is  a  bond  that  these  conditions  will  be  car¬ 
ried  out.  Now  then,  hero  is  -a  chaue<’  for  some  one  who 
knows  all  about  the  dairy  business  to  .step  in  without  a 
cent  outlay  and  get  a  lot  of  this  "easy”  money  that  the 
dairymen  are  .supimsed  to  be  accumulating. 


The  Cost  of  a  Cow 

Right  in  connection  with  tlio  above,  i*ead  the  fol¬ 
lowing  .statement  by  the  County  Farm  Bureau  Agent 
of  Delatvare  Co.,  N.  Y. : 

The  initial  co.st  of  a  dairy  cow  or  value,  if  rai.sed 
now,  would  be  about  .$.S0,  aud  at  the  end  of  her  produc¬ 
tive  life  with  present  beef  jirice-s,  one  could  probably  get 
.S50.  The  pro<luctivc  life  of  a  cow  averages  about  five 
or  .six  yeai-s.  The  difference  then  between  the  initial 
cost  and  the  sidling  price  would  lie  .$.'{(>.  Thus,  for 
Maintimance  of  the  herd  : 

Dcjireciation  p<T  cow  ))er  year . 

Interest  on  paid  for  new  cow  more  than 

was  received  for  old .  1..S0 

Buildings  (.3(1  feet  by  50  fi'ct  by  9  feet, 

.$2,(X)0  cost :  accommodating  25  cowx  at 
$.S0  per  cow)  : 

Depreciation,  interest,  etc.,  at  10  per  ci'ut. . . .  8.00 

Fse  of  utensils,  milk  room,  ice,  etc .  1.40 

Labor : 

One  man  for  20  cows  at  .$40  per  month  aud 
boai'd  and  room  at  .$.30  i>er  mouth — .$.S40  per 

year  for  20  cows — pei*  cow .  42.00 

i'eed  : 

20  p'liiiHis  liay  or  equivalent  (silage,  etc.),  for 

TSO  days — ,3,000  pounds  at  .$10  per  ton .  18.00 

10  pouiid.s  grain  for  200  days — 2, (KM)  pounds  .at 

$50  per  ton . .  .50.00 

25  weeks  pasturi;  at  .‘iO  cents .  7.50 


Total  cost .  .$1.3-1.70 

Value  of  calf .  4.00 


Net  total  co.st .  .$130.70 

No  creilit  TOuld  be  giveu  for  manure,  as  tin*  co.st  of 
liandling  is  about  equal  to  its  value. 

These  charges  are  all  vei*y  conservative  aud  there  is 
no  doubt  that  if  everything  was  cou.sidered  one  could 
not  keej)  a  cow  at  the  pre.si'iit  time  ou  imiob  le.ss  than 
$150  p<*r  year. 

33ie  League  jirices  from  December  1,  l!>10,  to  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  15)17,  jiveragcd  by  the  mouth  ivould  be  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  .$2.20  for  .3  per  cent,  milk  ;  $2.00  for  4  i>i*r  cent, 
milk  ;  $2.77  for  4.5  per  cent.  milk.  'This  is  not  a  fail- 
average,  for  when  the  milk  flow  was  largest  the  price 
was  the  lowest,  aud  so  more  milk  was  sold  below  the 
average  than  above.  But  considering  these  pnci'S  a.s 
fair,  a  cow,  to  pay  her  expeu.se  of  $l.‘i0.70.  would  have 
to  give  .5,7.SO  iiourids  of  3  [ler  cent,  milk,  .5,027  ixmnds 
of  4  per  <*ent.  milk,  or  4,718  pounds  of  4..5  per  cent  milk. 
The  average  for  the  State,  as  .S’hown  hy  tl  e  censnis,  is  a 
lit  lie  l(‘ss  than  4.500  pounds,  aud  the  State  over  tlie 
test  ci'itainly  does  not  average  over  4  i>er  cent.,  if  it 
does  that. 

It  can  bo  seen,  tlien,  that  unless  the  farmer  has  cows 
quite  a  lot  better  than  the  av<‘rage  he  is  not  going  to 
break  even,  let  alone  make  a  jirolit.  From  these  figures 
it  would  ajipcar  that  the  farmer  is  not  trying  to  take 
advantage  of  war  times*,  but  is  conservative  in  his  do- 
iiiands  and  working  ou  a  closer  margin  lliun  any  other 
business  man. 


Winter  Seeding  Sweet  Clover  on  Sand 

On  page  1132  is-  an  article  on  Swtiet  clover  for  pas¬ 
ture,  in  which  I  am  interested.  Mr.  Blooiuingdale  ad¬ 
vises,  if  we  sow  on  sod,  to  plow  before  November  1, 
then  disk  and  sow  in  November,  rolling  it  in.  flowing 
so  late,  here  iu  Gloucester  County,  t^outh  .Jersey,  would 
the  clover  make  sufficient  growth  to  prevent  the  laud 
lilowing  during  Winter?  My  experience  'has  been  that 
rolling  this  liglit  sandy  soil  late  iu  the  season  leaves  the 
laud  iu  the  bi'st  possible  condition  for  blowing  all  Win¬ 
ter,  and  the  pructicii  is  becoming  more  common  ca<.*h 
year  to  sow  our  land  iu  rye,  even  if  we  plow  and  farm 
the  same  ground  next  year.  <*•  K. 

Bridgeport,  N.  .T. 

8  to  wlii'ther  it  would  lie  advisaldo  to  sow' Sweet 
clover  iu  our  saiuly  soil  in  November,  I  would  jtn.s- 
wer  no.  Mr.  Blooiulngdale’s  method  of  sowdng  the  uu- 
hulled  seed  ou  lieavy  or  clay  soil  iu  November  is  all 
rigid.  'Pile  seeil  will  come  up  iu  early  Spring,  and 
make  a  good  groAvth  during  the  Summer  mouths, 
l.ast  y('ar  I  tried  tlie  same  method  on  a  sandy  plot 
in  our  garden.  Tlie  plot  was  sheltered,  no  Siind 
could  blow,  and  it  worked  iu  the  sand  just  as  well 
as  ou  lieavy  soil.  But  lien'  is  the  iioint:  An  ojien  field 
(-annotfhe  ])i*otected  from  the  high  Winter  and  early 
Spring  winds.  'I'o  soav  Sweet  clover  seed  in  our  open 
sandy  field  in  November  and  then  roll  the  ground 
would-  be  almost  a  sure  failure.  By  Spring  the  top 
soil,  s(3ed  and  all,  would  he  piled  up  several  feet 
dia'p  against  tlie  first  obstruction  that  might  lie  to 
the  south  of  that  field.  To  be  succi'ssful  here  the 
huUrd,  aud,  if  jiossilile,  s<*arilied  Sweet  clover  seed 
should  he  sown  about  August  20  to  SeidemtK'i*  10, 
just  as  we  do  i-lover  or  .Vlfalfa.  If  mdliiug  lias  been 
sown  until  after  Seiitember  20  it  is  then  far  better 
to  sow  rye.  This  makes  a  tiiio  cover  for  sandy  soils, 
helps  to  hold  the  fertility  and  is  almost  always  sue- 

COS.sful*  TKCCKEK,  JU, 
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apples  for  me  to  have  one.  Like  iny.self,  many  farm¬ 
ers  and  fniit  friwver.s,  no  doulrt.  have  the  vronp  idea 
as  to  the  size  track  tliey  need.  A  talk  a  few  days 
ago  with  a  motor-track  owner  opened  my  eyes  so 
com]iletely  on  a  few  points,  I  thoaeht  perhaps  it 
misht  be  of  interest  to  otliors  also. 

A  few  weeks  afto  an  aticnt  for  a  motor  track  cami' 
to  this  man  and  started  to  tell  him  how  mncli  “over¬ 
load"  his  track  wonld  stand.  He  was  i)i‘omptl.v 
told  that  he  need  not  try  to  talk  that,  as  he  ha<l  been 
throajih  the  mill.  When  the  atcent  for  the  track 
he  now  has  .sold  it  to  him,  he  made  preat  claims  for 
the  overload  idea.  He  bonght  this  two-ton  track, 
with  the  assarance  that  it  was  good  for  three  tons 
or  more,  and  it  is  a  common  thing,  even  for  nuuni- 
factarers,  to  make  snch  claims,  bat  the  e.xpert  for 
the  same  company  came  ronnd  the  past  Sammer  and 
asked  how  he  likcfl  his  track.  Well,  he  was  fairly 
well  satisfied  with  it,  as  a  general  thing,  I)ut  there 
were  some  things  that  were  not  entirely  sati.sfac- 
t(.»ry.  The  expert  said  to  him :  “Yon  expected  too 
mnch  of  yonr  track.  Tlie  very  first  load  yoa  pat  on 
that  two-ton  track  was  (l.OOd  poiinds  or  more,  wasn’t 
it’/’’  Y'es,  it  was  trne,  and  the  agent  himself  prob¬ 
ably  was  there  to  prove  his  claims.  That  was  the 
big  mistake  this  man  had  made,  as  the  overloading 
he  had  contimted  to  do  had  can.sed  little  breaks  here 
and  there,  that  had  laid  np  the  track  every  now  and 
then,  whereas,  had  he  been  warned  at  the  start  that 
a  two-ton  track  was  bailt  for  two  tons,  not  tliree 
tons  or  more,  he  wonld  have  been  .saved  mnch  loss 
and  bother,  bat  he  had  gotten  the  information  at  his 
own  expense  by  (‘xperience.  He  had  fonnd  daring 
the  year  or  more  he  had  been  using  the  track,  Stim- 
mer  and  Winter  alike,  having  lost  bat  .six  days  dar¬ 
ing  Winter  on  accoant  of  bad  roads,  and  in  ase  all 
the  re.st  of  the  year,  every  working  day,  ex¬ 
cepting  Avhen  losing  time  for  little  breaks,  that  over¬ 
loading  was  not  onl.v  not  satisfactory,  bat  was  the 
direct  caase  of  most  of  his  tronbles  with  the  track. 

Farther  than  that,  not  only  did  the  overloading 
seem  to  “worry”  the  machine,  as  overloading  does  a 
horse,  but  in  the  matter  of  making  mile.s,  lie  had 
also  learned,  that  while  he  might 
make  a  trij»  to  market,  27^  miles  di.s- 
tant,  in  3  Vi  hours,  pashing  it 
through  for  all  then'  was  in  it,  an¬ 
other  man  might  make  the  .'<ame  trip 
in  two  hour.s,  and  still  another 
in  2Vi  hour.s,  and  the  man  who  took 
the  longest  time  to  it,  all  things 
considered,  got  just  as  much  doi»e  at 
the  end  of  the  Aveek.  There  might 
la?  a  suggestion  in  this  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  handling  motor  cars,  as  well 
as  motor  tracks.  The  man  Avho  has 
got  to  make  “miles  p(>r  hour,”  re¬ 
gardless  of  Avlio  else  is  iinnoyed  or 
inconvenienced,  gains  bat  little  by 
the  end  of  the  .vear  in  the  long  run. 

Reference  Avas  made  to  a  truck 
owner  Avho  noAv  has  six  trucks,  and 
one  of  the  largest,  and  at  one  time 
the  Ix'.st  of  the  lot  Avas  now  on  the 
jnnk  idle  from  oA'erloading.  This 
Avas  a  two-ton  truck,  but  the  owner 
had  hauled  a  T.WO-jkmuuI  machine  on  it,  and  made  a 
practice  of  OA’erloading  it,  Avith  the  above  result. 
.Vnother  firm  Avith  .a  .‘:,ri0n-i,oand  truck  makes  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  overloading  it,  carrying  two  tons  or  more, 
Avith  the  re.sult  tliat  it  is  continually  being  laid  up 
for  little  break.s,  all  of  which,  though  small  in  them- 
.selA'cs,  cahse  loss  of  time  and  satisfaction  Avith  the 
machine,  ami  as  these  are  of  different  inake.s,  trouble 
is  not  confined  to  any  one  line. 

Judging  from  convcrsijtion  with  this  man.  who 
kncAv  Avhat  he  wjis  talking  about,  if  the  agents  for 
these  motor  trucks,  Avho  come  talking  •■o\’erlo:i<i.’’ 

Avere  given  their  Aval  king  ])aper.s. 
and  the  manufacturer.s,  instead  of 
inviting  trouble  and  losing  second 
sales,  Avould  state  the  truth,  that  if 
a  man  needed  to  haul  two  tons  at 
a  time,  he  would  m*e<l  a  two-tou 
truck,  not  a  n.OOO-pound  truck,  own¬ 
ers  and  operat(»rs  of  motor  trucks 
Would  have  less  cause  for  <lissatis- 
faction  in  having  to  learn  these 
things  by  ex]iensive  experience,  and 
it  is  from  such  a  source  these  point¬ 
ers  are  derived.  Whih?  some  Avill 
di.sagree,  it  is  the  safety  of  the  ad- 
vk'e  AAhich  appealed  to  nu‘.  i.  c.  it. 

R.  N.-Y. — OA'erloading  'is  jieA’er  a 
safe  practice,  whether  it  applies  to 
farm  machinery,  horses  or  men.  The 
temporary  gain  A\'ill  be  discounted 
by  undue  wear  or  breakdown. 


A  Corn  Crop  Fertilized  by  Fire 

Fertile  Land  in  North  Carolina 

I  AM  .sending  you  three  photographs  showing  a 
North  Carolina  cornfield.  The  three  itictures 
are  of  the  same  l,GC»0-acre  field.  One  sIioavs  wliat 
the  land  Avas  one  year  ago,  tlie  others  AA'hat  it  is  noAv. 
This  is  Q  good-looking  field  of  corn,  as  anyone  can 
see,  but  Avhat  Avill  probably  most  interest  your  read¬ 
ers  is  the  Avay  it  Avas  groAvn. 

A  year  ago  this  land  Avas  covered  Avith  a  heavy 
groAA’th  of  timber,  as  shoAvn  in  Fig.  o4.3.  Last  Fall 
and  Winter  it  Avas  cut  dOAvn  and  allOAA-ed  to  lie  as  it 
fell  until  the  first  part  of  May,  AA’hen  it  Avas  fired 
and  burned  OA'er.  Then  the  corn  Avas  “stuck” ;  that 
is,  a  small  regiment  of  men,  Avomen  and  children 
Avere  lined  np  on  one  side  of  the  field,  each  one 
.armed  Avith  a  .sharp  stick,  about  like  an  ordinary 
AA^alking  cane,  and  a  bag  of  seed  corn.  The  march 
commenced  back  and  forth  across  the  field,  and  at 
each  step  the  stick  was  thrust  in  the  soft  dirt  and  a 
foAV  grains  of  corn  dropped  in  the  hole  thus  made. 
The  other  tAA’o  pictures  shoAv  the  result.  From  be¬ 
ginning  to  end  no  other  tools  than  axes,  crosscut 
saAA's  and  hoes  Avere  used  in  converting  this  forest 
into  the  cornfield  you  .see.  Can  any  other  than  this 
Ivastern  Shore  country  groAV  such  corn,  Avith  oidy  an 
ax,  a  sharp  stick  and  a  hoe  Avith  Avhich  to  prepare 
the  land  and  cultiA’ate  the  crop?  There  are  many 
thousands  of  acres  here  that  Avill  groAv  such  corn, 
as  Avell  as  many  other  crops  and  stock.  Beef  and 
bacon  can  be  made  here  for  half  or  even  less  than 
half  AA’hat  it  will  cost  to  make  it  in  the  North  or 
West,  .yet  tons  of  meat  are  shipiied  in  here  evi'ry 
year. 

It  .seems  to  me  here  is  a  good  chance  for  men  Avith 
mone.v  to  invest  to  do  Avell  for  themselves  and  to  help 
feed  the  nations. 

As  to  Avhether  or  not  the  corn  is  hoed-^cliopped, 
as  they  say  here — depends  upon  the  season  ami  Iioav 
heaA’y  the  groAvth  of  timber  and  brush  that  Avas  cut 
<loAA’u.  If  there  AA’as  an  extra  heavy  groAvth  cut 
doAvu  and  Jlarch  jind  April  are  reasonably  dry,  so 
that  a  good  burn  is  secured,  little 
or  no  chopping  (hoeing)  is  done; 
othenA'ise  it  'is  generally  chopped 
out  once.  Chopping  means  going 
through  the  corn  and  cutting  out  the 
larger  Aveeds,  knocking  off  the 
sprouts  that  come  up  from  the 
stAunps.  A  part  of  the  field  shoAvn 
in  the  picture  AA’as  choi»j»ed  once,  the 
remainder  not  at  all.  Of  course,  no 
attempt  is  made  actually  to  hoe  the 
corn,  as  .a’ou  prol)ably  understand 
the  Avork  is  ju.st  to  chop  off  or  knock 
doAvn  the  larger  AA’eeds  and  bru.sh. 

“Htiick”  corn  Avill  not  thrive  on 
all  land  here.  It  is  oidy  groAvn  in 
the  SAA’amps  that  have  been  drained. 

We  are  only  from  tAvo  to  10  or  12 
feet  above  .sea  level,  and  the  sAvaiup, 

Avhich  Is  only  <a  continuation  of  the 
great  IWsmal  SAvamp  of  Virginia,  is 
drained  by  cutting  large  canals 
through  it,  at  regular  intervals,  usu¬ 
ally  one  mile  apart  each  Avay.  Canals  are  cut  Avith 
steam  dredges.  Of  course  this  land  is  very  fertile; 
a  deep  black  soil  composed  largely  of  deca.A’cd  A  ege- 
tation.  It  is  a  stockman’s  paradise,  luit  the  people 
here  don’t  knoAV  it.  But  they  do  knoAv  that  it  Avill 
groAv  immense  crops  of  corn,  potatoes  and  cotton,  and 
tliey  grow  them,  and  are  happy  and  contented. 
Beaufort  Co.,  N.  C.  s.vm  corcii. 


R.  N.-Y. — Tridy  a  Avonderful  jierformance.  AVe 
have  been  told  hoAV  in  parts  of  Roumania  corn  or 
maize  is  broadcast  like  Avheat  or  rye  and  harroAved 
in.  After  it  starts  men  and  AAmmen  go  in  Avith  hoes 
and  chop  it  out  so  the  .stalks  stand 
about  IS  inches  apart  in  irregular 
i-oAv.s.  It  is  cultivated  by  hand  in 
this  Avay,  the  hix’ge  farmers  refusing 
to  buy  improved  machinery  becau.se 
this  hand  labor  is  cheap.  Croat 
yi(dds  are  obtained  in  this  Avay. 

When  the  Avood  groAvth  is  burned 
off  the  land  is  left  coA-ered  Avith  a 
layer  of  ashes,  Avhich  furnish  lime, 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  The 
action  of  fire  on  the  soil  Avill  helji 
make  the  organic  matter  in  the  Ioav- 
er  .soil  more  'aA’ailable.  It  is  a  Avon- 
<ler  that  here,  in  America,  corn 
should  be  thus  groAvn,  and  evidently 
tAvo  or  three  years  Avould  exhaust 
the  poAver  of  the  .soil  to  produce  cro’ 
in  this  Avay.  In  early  New  Fii--.  s 
d.iys  something  of  this  plan  Avas 


The  Cornfield  Before  Burning  Over.  Fig.  543 

followed.  A  piece  of  ground  covered  Avitli  scrub  oak 
or  pine  and  Aveeds  Avould  be  burned  over  and  planted 
to  corn.  Avith  fish  in  the  hill.  After  a  fOAv  yt'ars  the 
fish  failed  to  produce  corn,  and  the  lieUl  Avas  aban¬ 
doned.  Then,  after  another  groAvth  of  scrubs  and 
Aveeds  appeared,  this  Avould  be  burned  otf  and  tAvo 
or  three  more  corn  crops  groAvn  by  using  fish  in  the 
hill.  Noav  Ave  knoAV  that  the  fish  supplied  nitrogen 
and  phosphorus.  The  ashes  gave  jiotash  and  lime. 
The  fish  acted  to  .sour  the  land  and  Avhen  the  effect 
of  the  ashes  aa’us  OA’ercome  the  corn  AVould  not  groAA' 
Avell.  The  .scrubs  and  AA’oeds  took  supplies  of  jiot- 
ash  AA'hich  the  corn  could  not  use,  and  Avhen  this 


Another  View  of  Corn  on  Virgin  Soil.  Fig.  544 

growth  Avas  burned  the  i»otasIi  av:is  made  availalde 
for  corn,  thus  giving  an  unending  round  of  plant 
food.  If  the  ears  are  ])icked  from  the  big  corn  crop 
de.scribed  b.v  Mr.  Couch  and  the  stalks  are  burned,  the 
crops  could  be  kept  up  for  'Some  years  Avithout  ])1oav- 
ing.  Then,  Avheu  the  roots  and  stumiis  Avere  Avorked 
out,  coAV  peas  or  clover  Avould  keep  up  the  fertility. 


Overloading  of  Motor  Trucks 

LIKF  many  another  farmer,  1  have  been  inter- 
est(‘d  in  motor  trucks  for  some  tinu',  hoiiing  for 
the  day  Avhen  the  orchard  Avould  be  bearing  enough 


Sixteen  Hundred  Acres  of  North  Carolina  Corn.  Fig.  545 
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For  complete  working  plans,  specijicafions  and  hill  of  materials  for  this 
Hog  House  and  thirteen  other  farm  buildings,  send  coupon  below. 

Hoss-and  More  Hogs! 

THAT’S  the  cry  of  the  Nation  to  the  farmers  today. 

Every  hog  counts.  It’s  criminal  waste  these  days  to 
let  even  one  die  from  exposure  or  lack  of  proper  care. 

Be  sure  your  hogs  are  properly  housed  this  winter — get  the 
big  profits  that  are  coming  to  the  farmer  who  answers  the 
Nation’s  call. 

Warm,  dry,  sunny  hog  houses  mean  healthier  hogs — two 
litters  a  year  as  easy  as  one,  and  larger  litters — maximum 
profits  with  less  effort  and  less  money. 

White  Pine 

as.sures  warm,  dry  hog  houses  because  the  boards  stay  where  3'ou  put 
them — the  joints  hold  tight. 

White  Pine  is  the  most  economical  wood  for  all  outside  uses  because  it  does 
not  warp,  split,  twist  or  rot — ^you  don’t  have  to  make  continual  outlay  for 
repairs.  It  is  easy  to  work  and  easy  on  tools. 

And  the  difference  In  cost  between  White  Pine  and  the  cheapest 
wood  for  the  exterior  of  any  farm  building  is  negligible. 

Your  lumber  dealer  has  White  Pine  or  can  get  it  for  you.  Insist  on  having  it. 

White  Pine  Bureau 

2061-Merchants  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Representing 

The  Northern  Pine  Manufaettirers’ Association  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan,  and  The  Associated  White  Pine  Manufacturers  of  Idaho 

. . —  TEAR  OUT  AND  SEND  NOW . . . . 


Q  Barns  (2) 

Q  Hog  Houses  (3) 
n  Corn  Crib  and  Granary  (1) 
Q  Milk  House  (1) 

Q  Poultry  Houses  (3) 

□  Implement  Sheds  (3) 

Q  Garage  (1) 


White  Pine  Bureau 

2061  Merchants  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Send  me  complete  plans,  etc.,  of  the 
buildings  which  I  have  checked; 


Name . 

P.O . . 

R.F.D... 


_ State.~ 


t  Small  Calilornia  Farm  “S,”" 

crops  yon  know  about— alfalfa,  wheat,  barley,  etc.- 
aleo  oranges,  grapes,  olives  and  figs.  Ideal  foi 
dairying,  pige,  and  chickens.  No  cold  weather:  riel 
soil;  low  prices;  easy  terms;  good  roads;  school! 
and  ehurches.  Enjoy  life  here.  Newcomers  wel 
eome.  Write  for  our  fsnn  Joaquin  Valley  also  Dairy 
mg  and  Poultry  Raisinc  Illustrated  Folders,  free 
C.l.  SEACRAVES,  Industrial  Commissioner  A.T.  &S.  F,  RY. 

1963  RAILWAY  EXCHANCE,  CHICAGO 


Wheat  Farms  For  Sale 

bushels  will  be  $60  per  acre;  offer  three  large  Farms, 
houses,  barns,  stables,  on  railroad;  less  than 
cost;  $1,000  down.  C.  P.  Brate,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


The  Farm  Brokers’  Association,  Inc. 

farms  and  other  country  real  estate  everywhere  in  New 
York  State.  Personally  inspected  properties.  Careful 
descriptions  Right  prices.  CKNTRAL  OFFICE  AT 
ONEIDA,  N.  Y.,  other  offices  tliroughout  the  State. 


Best  Standard  APPLE  BARRELS 

ROBT.  GILLIES  -  Medina,  New  York 


PLANT  MIIT  trees 

REED’S 

GRAFTED,  HARDY 

NORTHERN  PECANS 
and  ENGLISH  WALNUTS 

Grafted  on  Black  Walnut  are  Reliable 

Beautiful  Shade  Trees.  Prolific  Bearers 

24  Page  Illustrated  Special  Nut  Catalogue 
on  request.  Latest  Information.  Pioneers 
in  Nut  Growing.  Endorsed  by  Leading 
Experiment  Stations  and  Department  of 
Agriculture.  (Established  1891) 

VINCENNES  NURSERIES,  Drawer  299,  Vincennei,  Indiaoa,  U.S.A' 


For  Sale— 75  Bushels  Hairy  Vetch  and  Rye 

mixed.  About  15%  Vetch,  85%  Rye.  S2.50  per 
bushel.  F.  A.  TABER,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY 

STRAWBERRY,  ASPARAGUS  PLANTS;  FRUIT  TREES,  for  fall 
planting.  Catalog  free.  Harry  L.  Squires,  Good  Ground.  N.  Y. 


PEACH  TREES 


AND  APPLE  TREES.  Healthy,  True  to  name,  ptiee 
low,  quality  high.  Alio  MlUloni  of  treei,  shrubs 
and  plants.  New  Planters  price  Hit  ready. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  NURSERT,  Bil  IH,  WESTMINSTER,  MD. 


Save  Half  Your  Shoe  Money 


Sitfs  1  to  13 
Ueitkit 
6  to  17  in. 


Weir  Oierliod  Alommum  Sheet 

They  last  twice  as  long  ai  all- 
leather,  rubber  or  wood^oled 
boots  and  shoes. 
Water-Proof,  Ruat- 
Proof,  Rot-Proof 
Best  leather  uppers.  Thick  fell 
insoles.  N  o  metal  touches  you 
Warm,  comfortable,  easytow^k 
in.  Keepf  eet  in  good  conditiot 
and  prevent  sickness.  Best  b] 
test  f  or  all  work  in  any  weatker 
_  _  _  MONEY  BACK  if  shoes  do  nd 

with  your  approval.  Write  for  FREE  caUIog  which  showi 
I,  gives  prices  and  tells  how  to  order.  A  postal  briags  it 

tRLAND  SHOE  CO.i  Dept  16SB,  iUcine,WU 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deaL  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  i  t 


Maione^Si 

FREE 
TREE 


r 


MALONEY  TREES 


CATALOG 

Reddy,^ 


rPnilt,  Kut^Ornamentftl  Trees,  Vinet  and 
6hrubn  iof  fall  plantluKy  hardy  upland 
stock  (;rowD  in  our  ^OO  acra  nurnerieii,  the 
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Various  Home  Notes 


A  Knitting  Question 

In  a  recent  number  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
you  urge  the  women  to  knit  for  the  Red 
Cross.  I  have  heard  rumors  from  dif¬ 
ferent  sources  that  the  knitted  articles 
are  not  reriuired  nor  wanted,  and  though 
it  does  not  .seem  rea.sonable,  I  should 
like  to  know  whether  there  is  any  truth 
in  these  reports.  I  have  done  some 
knitting,  and  shall  be  glad  to  do  more, 
if  necessary,  but  if  the  articles  are  to  be 
thrown  away,  it  hardly  seems  worth  a 
busy  woman’s  time  to  make  them.  We 
are  rather  in  the  habit  of  thinking  what 
The  R.  N.-Y.  says  about  things  is  about 
right,  and  shall  be  glad  to  know  through 
its  columns  whether  it  is  any  mse  to 
I  keei»  on  knitting.  s.  E.  s. 

I  Iiclaware. 

Keep  on  knitting  by  all  means.  These 
I  stories  are  not  true.  They  are  part  of  a 
false  and  tren.son!il)le  propaganda  aimed 
to  discredit  the  work  of  the  army  help¬ 
ers.  A  nnmhei-  of  such  stories  have  been 
started,  and  it  is  hard  to  head  them  off. 
The  articles  will  be  needed  by  onr  sol¬ 
diers  and  sailors,  and  will  be  gladly  de¬ 
livered  to  them. 


Care  of  Sick  Canary 

Several  years  ago  I  had  given  me  a 
canary  in  a  cage  and  having  dislike  to 
keeping  it  caged,  I  made  a  small  ex¬ 
tension  to  a  bay  window,  screened,  giv¬ 
ing  ample  liberty  for  enjoying  it  and 
with  a  little  mate  they  increased  the 
number  to  more  then  an  eight-foot  room 
should  contain.  I  have  given  to  those 
who  would  keep  them  in  aviary,  and 
the  birds  have  been  entirely  free  from 
di.sease  and  very  thrifty,  till  within  a 
year  or  two  the  young  at  an  exact  age 
when  the  tail  and  the  foiithors  grow  (al¬ 
most  abnormally  fast,  it  seems  to  me.) 
and  then  <]uite  a  number  die.  It  seems 
I  almost  like  a  lo.ss  of  strength  to  produce 
I  the  larger  feathers.  They  wilt  and  die. 
The  feed  is  boiled  eggs,  bread  and  milk 
and  always  seed,  lettuce  and  the  like. 
If  yon  can  tell  me  where  I  can  find  a 
remedy  for  this  affection,  I  shall  be  so 
much  obliged.  s.  P.  T.  AV. 

New  Y'ork. 


goofl  for  birds  that  are  not  thriving. 
A  craving  for  animal  food  may  be  satis¬ 
fied  by  bits  of  raw  steak.  It  is  not  well 
to  c*ontinne  feeding  raw  meat,  as  it  will 
cause  a  foul  odor  about  the  cage.  For 
delicate  birds,  rape  seed  soaked  in  water 
overnight  and  carefully  drained  is  very 
beneficial.  When  the  old  birds  are  car¬ 
ing  for  well-grown  young,  feeding 
cracke<i  hemp-seeds  will  lighten  their 
labors.  Maw  seed  (poppy  seed)  is 
favored  by  I'lnglish  canary  fanciers  as  a 
stimulant,  but  its  use  must  be  guarded. 
It  is  poisonous  to  most  animals,  includ¬ 
ing  man,  but  seems  to  have  no  effect  on 
l>irds.”  EDNA  S.  KNAI’P, 

Notes  on  the  School  Law — Number  of 

Pupils  per  Teacher 

Could  you  tell  me  what  there  is  in 
regard  to  this  now  school  law?  There  are 
35  scholars  in  this  district  and  10  more 
from  other  districts  who  are  coming 
here.  It  is  more  than  the  teacher  can 
take  care  of.  Are  we  obliged  to  take 
them,  or  can  we  make  them  go  to  soim- 
other  school?  t.  n.  ji. 

New  York. 

The  town  hoard  has  anthorit.v  to  em¬ 
ploy  such  number  of  teachers  as  may  lx* 
necessary.  If  there  are  45  pupils  in  one 
district,  the  number  is  too  large  for  one 
teacher.  I’he  rule  of  the  Education  Do- 
jiartment  ha.s  been  that  one  teacher 
should  not  be  held  responsible  for  the 
instruction  of  more  than  40  pupils.  This 
is  a  case  to  be  considered  by  the  district 
suiierintendent  and  the  town  board  of 
education. 

Township  Schools 

Can  you  explain  the  new  township 
school  law?  The  farmers  here  are  bus- 
picious  of  it,  believing  it  to  be  a  scheme 
to  make  the  country  districts  pay  off  the 
bonded  indebtedness  of  the  schools  in 
the  villages.  Who  is  responsible  for  the 
law  and  whom  will  it  benefit?  In  this 
district  vve  have  a  good  schoolhonse,  well 
equipped,  hire  good  teachers,  pay  them 
well  and  the  children  learn  well.'  IIow 
will  we  be  benefited.  s.  c.  s. 


Your  daily  conditions  and  care  seem 
to  be  admirable  for  ordinary  times  and 
I  think  you  have  diagnosed  the  real  trou¬ 
ble  with  the  young  binls  correctly,  as 
a  “loss  of  strength  to  prtxluce  the  large 
feathers.”  An  authority  on  birds  says : 

“The  canaries  should  be  kept  in  reg¬ 
ular-size  canary  cages.  The  bii-ds  molt 
every  Summer,  and  in  this  particular 
case  have  been  having  too  much  exercise, 
which  is  very  weakening  to  them,  there¬ 
fore,  they  have  not  strength  enough  to 
pull  through  the  molting  season.  When 
they  are  molting  they  are  always  in  a 
weak  and  rundown  condition  and  should 
be  fed  accordingly.  Rre:id  and  milk  is 
really  very  bad  for  them,  overheating  the 
blood  and  causing  excessive  molting. 
Always  keep  a  canary  cool,  but  never  in 
a  draught.  Never  cover  them  at  night 
unle.ss  a  draught  is  likel.v  to  strike  them. 
Following  are  the  directions  for  feeding 
canaries  to  keep  them  in  the  best  of 
health  and  condition,  fine  plumage  and 
good  song.  Fresh-  seed  and  water  daily ; 
seed  a  mixture  of  plain  canary  seed, 
RW’oet  Summer  rape  and  very  little  small 
millet  seed.  One  teaspoon  bird  tonic  in 
a  separate  dish  in  addition  to  the  seed 
once  a  day  during  the  molting  season,  a 
little  once  or  twice  a  week  the  year 
round  is  very  good.  A  small  piece  of  let¬ 
tuce  only  once  a  week,  about  as  large  as 
a  silver  half-dollar.  A  teaspoonful  of 
hard-boiled  egg  pressed  through  a  sieve 
once  a  week.  Bathe  twice  a  week  in 
Winter  and  three  times  a  week  in  Sum¬ 
mer.  Always  keep  the  perches  rough ; 
scrape,  do  not  wash.  Plenty  of  gravel 
on  the  bottom  of  the  cage.” 

So  much  for  advice  fiom  a  profes¬ 
sional.  He  evidently  assumes  that  the 
young  birds  are  in  the  same  condition 
in  growing  the  first  large  feathers  that 
older  birds  are  at  the  time  of  molting  and 
prescribes  accordingly.  The  best  thing 
I  can  find  elsewhere  is  a  paragraph  from 
the  Government  Bulletin  on  “Canaries ; 
their  Care  and  Management.”  This  is 
Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  770  and  is  free 
from  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

“When  the  young  are  four  or  five  days 
old  green  food  may  be  fed,  but  eggfood 
must  be  given  until  they  are  fully  grown 
and  able  to  crack  canaiy  seed  for  them¬ 
selves.  Meal  worms  occasionally  are 


The  plan  of  the  township  law  is  for  a 
town  to  take  over  all  school  property 
and  to  own  such  property.  This  prop¬ 
erty  may  not  be  taken  without  due  com¬ 
pensation.  While  the  town  will,  there¬ 
fore,  assume  the  outstanding  bonded  in¬ 
debtedness  it  will  also  pay  to  each  dis¬ 
trict  the  appraised  value  of  its  school 
property.  A  value  will  be  fixed  upon 
the  property  in  the  district  in  which  S. 
C.  S.  lives.  This  value  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  a  commission  consisting  of 
the  supervisor,  chairman  of  the  town 
hoard  of  education  and  the  di.strict 
superintendent  of  schools.  A  tax  to  pay 
for  this  property  will  be  raised  by  the 
town  and  the  amount  of  the  value  will 
be  apportioned  among  the  taxpayers. 
S.  C.  S.  will  receive  his  proportionate 
share  of  the  value  of  this  property.  If 
there  is  a  high  school  in  the  town  his 
children  will  be  entitled  to  attend  that 
school  without  the  payment  of  tuition. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Eastern  States  Agricultural  and  In¬ 
dustrial  Exposition,  Springfield,  Mass., 
Oct.  12-20. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Columbus, 
()..  Oct.  18-27. 

Sheep  show,  under  auspices  of  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society,  Utica. 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  30-31,  Nov.  1. 

American  Pomological  Society,  reg¬ 
ular  biennial  meeting,  Boston,  Mass., 
Oct.  31 -Nov.  4. 

Illinois  State  Florists’  Association. 
Fall  meeting  and  flower  show,  Gails- 
bnrg.  Ill.,  Nov.  6-7. 

Winter  short  courses  in  agriculture. 
State  College,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  7- 
Feh.  1 5. 

Northwest  Live  Stock  Exposition, 
I>ewiston,  Idaho,  Nov.  8. 

National  Farm  and  Live  Stock  Show*, 
New  Orleans,  La.,  Nov.  17. 

Seventh  Ohio  State  Apple  Show, 
Music  Hall,  Cincinnati.  O.,  Nov.  17-23. 

Pacific  International  Live  Stock  Expo¬ 
sition,  North  Portland,  Ore.,  Nov.  19-24. 

Short  courses  in  agriculture,  Rutgers 
College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  open 
Nov.  20. 

Derry  Poultry  Association,  annual 
show,  Derry,  N.  H..  Dec.  11-14. 

Palace  Poultry  Show,  New  York  City. 
Dec.  11-15. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  annual  meeting,  Newark,  N.  J., 
December  10-12. 

University  Horticultural  Society,  Oh’i) 
State  University,  seventh  annual  show. 
Columbus.  O.,  Dec.  13-15. 

Madison  Square  Garden  Poultry  Show. 
New  York  City,  Dec.  28-Jan.  2. 
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Simple  Science 

By  Dr,  F.  D.  Crane 


Egg  Substitutes 


Dyeing  Fur 


1  have  nn  ollVr  as  ‘‘genoral  agout” 
from  a  concern  making  an  egg  substi¬ 
tute.  They  claim  on  the  box  they  use 
“casein,  cornstarch,  fresh  hen  egg  albu¬ 
men,  carbonate  of  so<la  and  vegetable 
color,”  and  that  it  conforms  to  State  and 
national  laws.  Is  it  safe  to  .sell  it? 

Westfield,  N.  J.  '  G.  N.  A. 

Entirely  so,  granted  that  the  label 
tells  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth,  etc. 
Whether  it  is  safe  to  use  it  is  another 
matter,  which  may  or  may  not  bother 
you.  All  the  ingredients  are  harmless 
if  pure,  but  the  weak  spots  are  the  case¬ 
in  and  the  «‘gg  albumen.  It  is  probably 
a  fair  article  of  casein,  but  there  are 
all  .sorts  of  egg  albumen,  and,  while  all 
sorts  are  made  of  fairly  fresh  eggs,  since 
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I  have  some  tanned  fur  that  has 
white  spots  in  it.  Can  I  dja?  them 
black?  o.  G. 

Cuyler,  N.  Y. 

Furs  are  mostly  dyed  in  the  piece  by 
developing  a  rather  complex  aniline  d.v'e 
in  the  fiber,  which  could  hardly  be 
used  on  spots,  but  here  is  a  method 
which  has  worked  on  a  tost  bit  of  white 
rabbit  fur  and  may  wmrk  on  your.s. 

Get  the  hair  perfectly  free  from  fat 
and  grease  by  washing  in  soapsuds, 
drying,  wmshing  in  ga.soline  and  drying 
well.  Soak  the  spot  to  be  dyed  in  a 
one  to  sixteen  solution  of  silver  nitrate 
in  water,  giving  it  plenty  of  chance  to 
get  well  into  the  hair,  rinse  lightly,  just 
enough  to  get  the  excess  off  the  outside 
of  the  hair,  f^oak  in  a  one  to  .sixte(>n 
.solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  in  w.iter, 
which,  just  as  used,  has  had  a  drop  or 
two  of  a  one  to  eight  water  .solution  of 
washing  soda  added.  The  black  will  form 
in  the  hair,  but  whether  it  will  mateh 
the  rest  of  the  hair  is  more  thsin  we 
can  tell,  better  try  on  some  small  spot 
first.  Ttinse  out  the  excess  chemicals  and 
dry  with  care.  f.  D.  C. 


Celery  Salt 

We  ha\  e  (|uite  a  bit  of  celery  and  are 
far  from  a  market.  Could  we  make  it 
into  celery  .salt?  .s.  n.  c. 

Oaks.  Okla. 

Celery  salt  is  made  by  mixing  ground 
celery  seed  with  a  good  tjuality  of  t.ahle 
salt,  .so  you  will  have  to  let  your  c(dery 
go  to  .seed  and  use  that.  Tlie  oil  from 
the  s(“ed  and  tin*  oil  from  thi* 
herb  are  both  used,  but  the  yield  from 
the  green  plant  is  so  small  that  we 
cannot  advise  the  amateur  to  try  to 
make  it.  k.  n.  c. 


they  have  to  be  to  dry  down  well,  some, 
grades  get  pretty  rank.  There  are  al¬ 
ready  a  lot  of  these  egg  substitutes  out. 
and  there  will  be  a  lot  more,  us  the  ludce 
of  eggs  goes  up,  for,  after  all,  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  egg  in  many  dishes  is  merely 
to  give  a  slimy  or  glutinous  effect 
which  will  last  long  enough  to  hold  the 
gas  in,  and  will  then  cook  to  a  stiff¬ 
ener.  This  result  can  be  gained  by 
various  mixtures,  one  rather  better  than 
the  above  uses  arrowroot  starch,  pow- 
d<>red  milk,  some  sugar  and  a  little  salt 
.and  some  powdered  whole  eggs,  which 
are  perhaps  a  little  bett(‘r  than  the  egg 
albumen  alone.  The  proportions  are 
determined  by  the  price,  the  more  .starch 
the  cheaper  the  mixture.  A  little  bak¬ 
ing  soda  may  also  be  added  as  the  milk 
and  eggs  are  both  apt  to  be  a  little 
acid.  The  color  is  annatto,  which  is 
harmless  and  “vegetable.”  “General 
agent”  sounds  well,  but  is  iioually  suck¬ 
er  bait;  better  let  our  “Publisherks 
D(“.sk”  look,  the  firm  up  and  look  over 
the  contract  they  offer  before  you  close 
with  them.  F.  n.  o. 


4- Smudge  to  Prevent  Frost  Damage 

What  material  is  used  in  the  smudge 
fii-es  to  protect  orchards  from  frost? 
Xa.  the^  saine  as..psed_ui  tUc-  smoko 
screens  To  protect  .ships?  Could  it  be 
• — \ised- to-protect- young  crops  from  enrj.v 
fro.st?  ITow  fast  does  it  burn?  r.  ,s. 

Town  lane,  N.  Y. 

'^Par  oil  is  used  in  the  frost  burners, 
according  to  the  published  accounts,  hut 
they  are  not  telling  what  they  are  using 
to  protect  the  .ships.  It  would  protect 
young  crops  if  yon  could  get  the  smudge 
to  hang  over  them,  perhaps  some  sub¬ 
scribers  have  bad  experience  along  this 
line  and  will  tell  us.  The  speed  of  burn¬ 
ing  depends  mostly  on  the  construction 
of  the  “smudge  pots”  and  the  draft  al¬ 
lowed.  F.  D.  c. 

Making  Hard  Cider  Into  Vinegar 

T  have  three  Vairrels  of  what  I  oxpecti d 
to  be  cider  vinegar,  but  it  is  still  bard 
eider.  What  can  T  do?  w.  s.  Af. 

Otego,  N.  Y. 

You  are  .short  of  iMycodernia  acoti 
(that  name  means  “mould-skin  of  vine¬ 
gar”),  the  plant  better  known  as  mother 
of  vinegar,  which  lives  hapi)ily  on  hard 
cider  and  turns  it  into  vinegar.  Get 
some  good  cider  vinegar  from  the  barrel 
it  has  been  made  in,  not  the  sterilized 
stufiP  from  a  bottle,  fill  a  clean  keg  with 
beech  or  maple  s-haviugs,  mix  isome  of 
your  hard  cider  with  the  other  fellow’s 
vinegar  and  let  the  inixture  stand  on  the 
shavings  a  day  or  so.  aiul  'then  trickle 
the  hard  'cidCr'  through  tire  k(‘g  of  shav¬ 
ings  into  another  barrel.  f.  d.  c. 


Rendering  Cheese  Digestible 


Se\eriil  years  .ago  T  rt'ad  in  smiic  |iji- 
per  thiit  a  simple  cliemic.al,  t.-iken  jit  .a 
meal  at  wliieh  ehet'se  was  e.at<ai,  would 
I>revent  iiidige.stion  from  Ihe  olieese.  Is 
this  true?  ii.  g.  i:. 

Reading,  I’a. 

_  Such  items  float  about,  from  time  to 
time,  but  we  have  no  trace  of  the  one 
you  mention.  The  only  safe  and  proper 
thing  to  say,  of  course,  is  that  one 
shotTld  not  tnk<‘  unknown  chemicals  into 
one’s  stomach  if  one’s  digestion  is  not 
nil  one  could  wish  without  the  full  ap¬ 
proval  of  one’s  physician.  8o  speaks 
the  Osteooephallic  Con.servative,  and  so 
he  always  will  .sptaak,  but  even  he  doesn’t 
know  it  quite  all,  and  it  is  a  fact  that 
with  .some  people  a  half  teaspoonful  of 
common  table  salt  makes  nut  meals 
digest,  aud,  if  you  want  to  take  nn  awful 
chance  with  sodium  chloride  (which  is 
the  salt’s  other  name),  you  might  try  it 
on  cheese!  Rut  chewing  it  very  fine  and 
then  some  more  is  the  best  way  to  help 
choe.se  or  anything  else  digest.  1%  D.  C. 


Grindstone  or  Emery  Wheel  for  Tool 
Sharpening 

.\  idaiins  that  in  shiiri)eirnig  farm 
tools  :in  emery  wheel,  fairly  coarse,  at 
high  speed  is  best,  siiu-e  that  is  used  in 
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machine  shops.  B  claims  that  a  grimi- 
stone  is  the  oiily  tool,  since  too  high 
.spefKl  of  coarse  emery  wheel  takes  the 
temper  from  the  cutting  edge.  Which  i" 
right?  Also,  would  running  water  on 
an  emery  wheel  keep  it  from  drawing 
the  temper?  H.  o.  w. 

Brattleboro,  Yt. 

“Sharpening”  is  merely  scratching  olV 
some  of  the  metal  to  make  the  edg«‘ 
thinner.  “Taking  out  the  temper”  is 
heating  the  metal,  by  any  means,  to  a 
(Contiiined  on  p;igc''WO.~.  i 


gVP.N  in  the  toughest  wood  Keen  Kutter  Planes 
won’t  chatter,  because  of  a  distinctive  K  een  Kutter 
feature — a  specially  designed  extra-rigid  frog  seat. 

This  novel  construction  gives  greater  solidity  right 
where  it  us  needed  to  prevent  chattering,  and  per- 
mitsthe  iiseof  a  thin  bit  which  is  easily  sharpened 
when  necessary.  Handle  grips  give  plenty  of 
finger  room — prevent  tiring  of  hand  or  wrist 
-and  make  your  d.ay*8  work  a  real  pleasure. 

Corrugated  or  smooth  bottom  as  desired.  Have  your 
dealer  show  you  the  Knr.N  Kuttzr  Line. 

Simmons 
Hardware  Co, 

Manufacturtr* 
and 

XH^tributsrt 
St.  Loulft 
N«w  York 
Philadelphia 
Toledo 
Mlnnouy^lld 
Hioux  city 
Wichita 
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RED 


_  TIP 

Conserve  time,  money  and 
your  horse^s  strength  by  using 

“  i:  TIP  CALKS 

They  will  enable  your  horse  to  travel  on  .slip, 
pery,  icy  roads  and  streets  In  absolute  safety. 
They  can  be  adjusted  in  a  few  minutes  and 
make  you  ready  for  the  road  any  time— day  or 
night — eliminating  danger  and  delay. 

Nevertlip  Calks  and  Shaes  always  have  Red  Tips 

Get  them  from  your  horseshoer  now. 
Booklet  F  will  b«  sent  free  on  request. 

THE  NEVERSLIP  WORKS,  559  PIUS  IX  AVE.,  MONTREAL 

U.  S.  Factory,  New  Bruniwick,  N.  J. 


Wo!?.';.-'*'. 


7"  Farm 

’'OS'VCS  fo, 


. . 


Get  “Better  Fanning”  Free 
—Worth  Dollars  to  You 

Every  farmer  interested  in  increasing  the  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  his  soil  should,  have  this  big  illu¬ 
strated  book  In  its  74  pages  it  tells  how  to  reduce 
labor  costs,  how  .to  get  cheaper  plant  food  and  how 
to  protect  crops  from  drought  and  washing  by  using 


JR>iydeg 

Klw  Oripial  Farm  Powder. 


M 

1 


Clearing  land  is  quick,  tasy  tools  are  needed.  Just  punch 
and  cheap  with  Atlas  Farm  a  hole  under  the  stump  or 
Powder— made  especially  for  boulder,  load  it,  light  a  fuse, 
farm  worL  No  expensive  and  the  work  is  .' 

You  can  blast  deep  ditches  at  half  the 
cost  of  hand  digging.  You  can  break  up 
the  subsoil  and  liberate  rich  plant  food, 
you  can  make  beds  for  planting  fruit 
trees  with  Atlas  Farm  Powder.  Deal¬ 
ers  near  you  will  supply  your  needs. 

Mail  the  Coupon  Now 

and  learn  how  to  do  many  kinds  of  farm  improve* 
ment  work  with  the  cheapest  and  best  farm  hand — 
Atlas  Farm  Powder,  the  improved  farm  explosive. 

ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY 

General  Office* :  Wilmington.  Del. 

Sales  Othces:  Birmingham,  Boston,  Houghton. 
Joplin,  Knoxville.  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittslnirgh,  St.  Louis 
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Dried  Pumpkin 

James  J.  JI.  Gregory  ouce  wrote  that 
he  would  say  nothing  in  regard  to  the 
pumpkin  except  to  discourage  its  culti¬ 
vation,  as  much  as  possible,  because,  for 
every  purpose  for  which  the  pumpkin  can 
be  used,  the  squash  is  a  great  deal  bet¬ 
ter  adapted.  But  Gregory  was  mistaken. 
"Whatever  may  ^  e  the  respective  merits 
of  the  two  fruits,  pumpkin  pies  cannot 
be  made  from  squas’ies,  and  any  attempt 
along  this  line  will  result  in  u  squash 
j)ie  and  nothing  else.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  pumpkins,  and  they  vary  in 
size,  from  the  Yellow  Gem,  which  is 
scarcely  larger  than  an  orange,  to  the 
Big  Tom,  which  often  weighs  more  than 
one  hundred  pounds. 

As  a  rule  the  pumpkin  is  not  a  long 
keeper,  generally  going  by  as  early  as 
February,  although  some  varieties  may 
be  kept  as  late  as  April,  but,  at  best, 
there  is  a  long  period  during  which 
fresh  pumpkins  cannot  be  had.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  best  to  take  measures  while  we 
have  them  to  preserve  some  of  them,  at 
least,  against  a  time  of  scarcity.  This  may 
be  done  either  by  drying  or  by  canning, 
with  no  appreciable  difference  in  the 
product,  when  used  for  making  pies.  If 
fried  or  eaten  raw,  the  dried  product  is 
decidedly  superior.  And  dried  pumpkin 
as  an  article  of  diet  is,  by  no  means,  to 
be  despised. 

The  most  common  method  of  drying 
it  at  the  present  time  is  to  slice  it,  re¬ 
move  the  paring  and  the  pulp,  cut  the 
slices  into  small  cubes,  and  proceed  ex¬ 
actly  as  in  drying  apples.  If  a  little 
sugar  is  .sprinkled  over  it  while  drying 
the  product  may  be  oaten  uncooked  with 
considerable  relish.  In  former  days  the 
custom  w'as  to  slice  the  pumpkins,  trans¬ 
versely,  in  rings,  string  them  on  poles, 
and  dry  them  in  the  sun,  and  there  is  a 
historical  record  of  the  family  of  one  of 
the  early  settlers  of  t^’ermont  subsisting 
for  several  weeks  upon  an  exclusive  diet 
of  pumpkins  dried  in  this  manner.  An¬ 
other  method  is  to  jn-eparc  the  slices  as 
for  drying,  and  then  to  stew  them  in 
as  little  water  as  possible  and  avoid 
burning  them,  "^’’hen  soft  the  product  is 
rubbed  through  a  colander,  and  then, 
either  canned,  or  spread  upon  plates  and 
dried.  In  the  latter  instance,  it  was 
fonnerly  sprinkled  with  maple  sugar, 
and  thus  formed  the  pumpkin  leather 
which  was  an  esteemed  article  of  con¬ 
fectionery  among  our  ancestors  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  quarter  ago.  C.  o.  oemsbee. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— An  anarchistic  revo¬ 
lution  having  for  its  object  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  United  States  Government 
tiii-ough  the  fomenting  of  strikes  and  the 
seizure  of  all  agencies  of  production, 
distribution  and  storage  facilities  was 
planned  by  the  I.  W.  W.,  according  to 
the  belief  of  Federal  officials  at  Chicago. 
Evidence  O'!  this  project  was  obtained 
in  the  I.  "W.  W.  raids  throughout  the 
Ignited  States  made  several  weeks  ago, 
which  have  resulted  in  the  ari-ests  of 
seventy  members  of  this  organization 
following  their  indictment  by  the  Federal 
Grand  Jury.  Additional  aiTests  are 
expected.  The  Bolshevik  in  Russia  and 
the  I.  W.  W.  in  America  have  been 
woi-king  in  close  sympathy,  according  to 
Federal  officers.  Documents  sliowng  this 
connection  are  said  to  have  been  con¬ 
fiscated  in  the  recent  I.  "W.  "W.  raids. 
The  plan  of  seizure  of  food  supplies  in 
the  United  States,  it  is  explained,  also 
embodied  the  further  plan  to  distribute 
all  these  products  among  the  people  in 
proportion  to  their  material  needs. 

Agents  of  the  Ttuited  States  Govern¬ 
ment  Oct.  4  raided  the  office  of  the 
New  Jersey  Fi*eie  Zeitung  in  Newark, 
whose  publishers  wore  ordered  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  to  show  cause  why 
the  newspaper  should  not  be  excluded 
from  the  mails.  Five  men  were  arrested 
and  later  released  for  hearing  in_  $5,000 
bail  each  by  United  Stares  Commissioner 
Samuel  I.  '  Kessler.  All  were  charged 
with  violating  section  of  the  espionage 
law.  The  agents  seized  a  quantity  of 
papei"S,  records,  books  and  correspond¬ 
ence  and  carried  them  to  the  post  office. 
Those  arrested  were  Benedict  and  Ed¬ 
win  S.  Prieth,  owners  of  the  newspa¬ 
per;  William  J.  von  Katzeler,  managing 
editor :  Henry  Waechter,  city  editor, 
and  Frederick  J.  Hartmann,  business 
manager. 

Motorman  Wesley  Negus  of  the  Shore 
Line  Electric  Railway  extra  car  which 
ran  into  a  regular  passenger  car  at  North 
Branford  on  August  13,  causing  nine¬ 
teen  deaths,  was  sentenced  in  the  Su¬ 
perior  Court,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Oct.  4 
to  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  years  in 
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prison.  Conductor  William  ,T.  Tryon 
of  the  extra  got  a  year  term. 

Ten  of  the  negroes  on  trial  at  Belle¬ 
ville,  III.,  Oct.  5  as  alleged  accessories 
in  the  murder  of  I’olice  Detective  Cop- 
pedge  of  East  St.  Louis  last  July 
were  found  guilty,  and  the  penalty  of 
each  was  fixed  at  fourteen  years  im¬ 
prisonment.  Three  negroes  were  ac¬ 
quitted. 

Talcum  powder  made  by  a  New  York 
chemical  manufacturer  caused  a  poison¬ 
ous  rash  to  break  out  on  his  body  when 
he  used  it,  according  to  a  declaration 
made  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Oct.  9, 
by  Thomas  A.  Cook,  representative  of 
a  New  York  check  protector  company, 
in  causing  the  arrest  of  Herbert  W. 
Soherr  on  suspicion  that  he  is  a  Ger¬ 
man  agent,  f^(>heri’,  who  is  20,  admits  he 
is  a  native  of  Mannheim,  Germany,  and 
that  he  was  employed  in  New  Y’ork  for 
some  time  by  the.  manufacturing  concern 
accused  by  Cook.  Soherr  had  a  card 
showing  hr  rr'gisiered  in  N?w  York  and 
had  a  pram  it  to  work  within  a  barred 
zone  of  that  city.  He  claims  to  have 
taken  out  first  n;*  ralization  papers 
here. 

FARM  AND  G^  RDEN.— For  the 
first  time  the  United  States  is  sending 
vegetable  seeds  abroad  O-  t.  Vy  a  carload 
was  sent  from  southern  t.alifonaia,  the 
first  instalment  of  500  tons  that  will  be 
sent  to  the  Allies  to  aid  them  in  feeding 
themselves.  The  seeds  sent  are  endive, 
radish,  carrot,  lettuce,  tomato  and  other 
garden  varieties.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  initial  carload  will  plant  from  50,000 
to  00,000  acres  of  truck.  If  the  entire 
tonnage  reaches  Europe  it  means  nearly 
1,000.000  acres  may  be  planted,  for 
which  otherwise  there  would  be  no 
seed. 

The  American  Bornological  Society 
holds  its  thirty-fifth  bienni.al  meeting 
at  Boston,  Mass.,  October  30th-Novemher 
3rd.  The  same  week  there  also  will  be 
in  session  the  National  Congi’ess  of 
Horticulture,  the  Massachusetts  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  American  Society  for 
Horticultural  Science,  and  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Fruit  Growers.  The  five  programs 
of  these  bodies  will  make  an  exceptional 
treat.  Send  request  for  exhibit  space 
and  for  cold  storage  for  fruit,  to  F. 
Howard  Brown,  800  Mass.  Ave.,  Boston; 
prepay  the  shipping  charges.  Big  pre¬ 
mium  lists  may  be  obtained  of  Win.  P. 
Rich,  Secretai'y  Massachusetts  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  at  the  above  address. 

The  Seventh  Ohio  State  Apple  Show 
will  be  held  in  Music  Hall,  Cincinnati, 
November  37-2.3,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Cincinnati 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Ohio  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Ohio 
State  Experiment  Station,  and  the  Ohio 
State  University.  The  show  is  Ix'ing  re¬ 
sumed  after  a  lapse  of  two  years  at  the 
urgent  request  of  the  fruit  growers  of  the 
State. 

INCREASED  POSTAL  RATES.— The 
Pos  Office  Department,  Oct.  5,  issued 
these  instructions:  “Postmasters  shall  on 
and  after  November  2  see  that  postage 
is  paid  at  the  rate  of  3  cents  an  ounce 
or  fraction  thereof  on  letter’s  and  other 
first  class  matter,  exce])t  drop  letters 
and  foreign  mail.  Pos-tal  cards  are  re¬ 
quired  to  be  prepaid  2  cents,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  the  1  cent  postal  cards  must  have 
a  1  cent  postage  stamp  affixed  to  them 
in  addition  to  the  1  cent  stamp  imirressed 


on  such  cards.  I*ost  cards  (private  mail¬ 
ing  cards)  bearing  written  messages 
must  have  2  cents  postage  prepaid  on 
them.” 


YEAR  TO  PAY 


"WASHINGTON.  —  Secretary  Baker 
authorized  the  statement  Oct.  4  that 
work  has  begun  on  more  than  20,900 
aeroplanes,  which  are  to  be  the  vanguard 
of  America’s  aerial  campaign  against 
Germany.  I’ractically  the  entire  num¬ 
ber  of  aeroplanes  and  motors  for  which 
provision  was  made  in  the  $640,0()0.()00 
appropriations  bill  already  have  been 
contracted  for.  The  Government  is  as¬ 
sured  now  that  the  American  forces  in 
France  will  be  amply  equipped  with  air¬ 
craft. 

Detailing  of  skilled  mechanics  in  the 
National  Army  to  the  war  industries 
without  discharging  them  from  military 
service  was  urged  upon  President  Wil¬ 
son  Get.  4  by  Representative  Madden  of 
Illinois,  who  pointed  out  that  hundreds 
of  employers  holding  war  contracts  are 
handicapped  by  scarcity  of  workmen. 
The  I’resident  promised  to  ask  Secre¬ 
tary  Baker  to  investigate  the  question 
after  receiving  reports  from  the  Labor 
Commission. 

The  cost  of  making  money  has  risen 
more  than  $2  per  thousand  sheets,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  announced  Oct. 
4.  “Changing  labor  conditions  and 
material  costs”  at  the  Bureau  of  En¬ 
graving  and  Printing  are  responsible. 

The  conference  report  on  the  last  of 
the  big  war  appropriation  bills  for  this 
session  of  Congress,  the  .$7,758,124,000 
deficiency  measure,  was  adopted  by  the 
House  Oct.  4  after  brief  discussion. 

Washington,  Oct,  9. — Additional  loans 
of  .$40,000,000  each  to  Great  Britain 
and  France  were  made  to-day  by  the 
Government.  With  this  transaction  the 
total  thus  far  loaned  to  our  allies  is 
$2,013,400,000. 

Herbert  C.  Hoover  announced  Oct.  9 
that  after  November  1  all  persons  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  import,  manufacture,  storage 
or  distribution  of  about  twenty  of  the 
basic  food  commodities,  which  include 
practically  all  of  the  fundamental  food¬ 
stuffs,  will  be  required  to  procure  li¬ 
censes  from  the  National  Food  Adminis¬ 
tration.  I’resident  Wilson  will  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  the  commodi¬ 
ties  to  come  under  the  definite  control 
of  the  food  administration  and  will  out¬ 
line  in  detail  the  regulations  which  will 
be  in  force.  In  general  the  control  will 
affect  meat  packers,  cold  storage  ware¬ 
housemen,  millers,  canners,  elevators, 
grain  dealers,  wholesale  distributors  and 
retailers  doing  a  gross  business  of  more 
than  $100,000  per  year  who  handle  the 
commodities  designated.  Some  of  the 
foodstuffs  which  will  be  included  in  the 
list  will  be  fresh  meats,  poultry,  canned 
meats  and  vegetables,  eggs,  butter  and 
milk,  and  other  dairy  products.  Grain 
and  sugar,  although  they  will  be  in  the 
President’s  lists,  already  are  under 
license  control.  The  result  has  been  a 
drop  in  the  price  of  flour  and  sugar. 


“That  fellow  was  an  impudent  fraud. 
How  did  he  manage  to  wheedle  money 
out  of  you?”  Oh,  John,  he  told  me  such 
a  sad  pitiful  tale  about  his  poor  wife 
who  was  a  widow  with  six  little  child¬ 
ren.” — Baltimore  .4 merican. 

^  “For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
,  those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


Ho  Money  In  Advance 

Send  no  money  bat  gret  this  splendid  rocker  for  80  days’ 
trial.  for  any  reason  whatever,  you  don’tfwiah  to 
it,  send  it  back  at  the  end  of  the  80  days  and  we  will 
pay  freight  both  ways.  If 
yoafindit  all  yoa  expect, 
make  first  payment  in  60 
da3rs.  Balance  in  pay¬ 
ments  60  days  apart. 

Solid  Oak 

made  entirely^  of 
kiln  dried 
hard  wood. 
The  arms 
and  front  i>oEts 
are  of  genuine 
quarter- sawed 
oak,  other  ex¬ 
posed  parts  be¬ 
ing  seasoned 
solid  oak  and  all 
handsome  gold¬ 
en  finish.  Seat 
has  four  springs 
supported  on 
tempered  steel 
bands  and  there 
are  six  6-Inch  pil¬ 
low  springs  In 
the  back  also  supported  on  steel  bands.  The  filling  js 
wood  fibre  and  cotton  felt.  Handsomely  upholstered  in 
imitation  Spanish  brown  leather.  Height  of  seat  from 
floor  17  in.  Height  of  back  from  seat  26M  in.  Seat 
i8l9xl9in.  Widthof  chair  over  all  30?f  in.  Shipping  weight 
about  40  lbs.  Shipped  direct  from  Chicago  warehouse  or 
factory  in  Western  New  York  State. 

Order  by  No.  79MA7.  Price  $5.48.  No  money  in 
advance.  98c  in  60  days.  90c  every  two  monthe. 


Free  Bargain  Catalog 

Great  464  page  book  shows  thousands  of  amazing  bar¬ 
gains  in  furniture,  stoves,  ranges,  rugs,  carpets,^ silver¬ 
ware,  engines,  separators  and  other  farm  necessities.  30 
days’ free  torial  on  anything  you  want — and  a  year  to  pay. 
No  C.O.D.  No  deposit.  Send  poet  card  for  this  Catalog. 


THE  HARTMAN  CO.. 


4019  LaSalle  Street 
Dept  978  Chicasa 


Does  Your 

^ Stable  Look  Like  This? 

—bright,  cheerful  and  attractive  with  its 
walla,  ceilings  and  stalls  painted  pure  whit^ 
and  BO  thoroughly  disinfect  that  they  hold 
no  germs  of  contagious  diseases.  You  can 
make  YOUR  stables  so  with 


It  disinfects  and  paint*  at  a  aingle  operation. 

Carbola  is  a  mineral  pigment  combined  wl^tha 
germicide  20  timea  atronger  than  pore  carbolic 
acid,  yet  it's  not  poieonoua  or  caostic.  An  ani- 
is  safe  in  licking  a  Carbola-coyered  aorfaca. 

Carbola  comes  in  powdered  form — always 
ready  for  use,  never  spoila  from  standing.  Mix 
with  water,  and  apply  with  brush  or  sprayer. 
Won’tclog  the  sprayer.  Dries  pure  white.  Doesn  t 
blister  or  peel  off.  Used  and  recommended  by 
farmers  everywhere.  Booklet  and  trial  package 
containing  enough  Carbola  to  cover  a  260-Bq.-ft. 
surface  sent  for  26c  and  the  name  of  your  dealer, 
lo  lbs.  <10  gal*.),  Sl.OO  and  postage. 

20  lbs.  <20  gals.),  S2.00  delivered. 

SO  His.  (SO  gals.),  $4.00  delivered. 

Get  It  from  yoor  dealer  or 

Carbola  Chemical  Compsmy 
L  7Eatl42n<]St..Dept.  R,  New  York  City 


10  Days  FREE««Trial 

Here  is  your  opportunity  to  get  this  Big,  Full- 

Size  Cabinet  Phonograph  guaranteed  equal  to  any  $100  or 
$150  machine  on  the  msu’ket  for  my  low  “Direct-from- 
Factory”  price  of  only  $49.50  (including  6  record  selec¬ 
tions)  without  paying  a  cent  until  you  have  tested  the 
machine  thoroughly  in  your  own  home  for  10  days. 
This  liberal  offer  is  open  to  any  responsible  person. 

- When  you  have  had  the  machine  10  days — compared  it 

for  tone,  quality  and  workmanship  with  $100  to  $150  machines,  if  found 
satisfactory  send  me  my  low  price  of  $49.50,  and  the  machine  is  yours. 

If  Not  Pleased,  Return  If  At  My  Expense 

Could  I  make  a  more  open,  fair  or  liberal  offer  than  this?  This  MASTER- 
TONE  Phonograph  plays  any  record  made  —Victor,  Columbia,  Edison, 
Pathd,  etc.,  and  plays  them  clearer,  sweeter  and  richer,  because  of  our 
own  patented  tone  modifier  that  enables  you  to  regulate  the  tone  to  suit 
your  own  musical  ear— this  feature  is  not  found  on  any  other  phonograph. 

_^_^_SendJlo  Mono jr-Just  the  Cou£on  4?"  high,  22"  wide,  2314" 


deep.  Beautiful  cabinet  of 
black  Walnut,  or  satin  finish 
Mahogany.  12"  turntable,  felt 
covered;  double  spring  noiseless 
motor;  will  wind  while  playing. 

Guaranteed  for  a  Life-time! 

Patent  Tone  Modifier  and  Universal 
pattern  reproducer.  With  each  ma¬ 
chine  I  send  6  record  selections,  1 
package  steel  needles  and  1  ball  point 
Sapphire  needle.  You  take  absolutely 
no  nsk  in  sending  for  this  Phonograph, 
You  see  it  and  test  it  before  you  pay 
Street  No  or  R  p  D  I  31^4  mail  the  COUDOn  now- 

. . .  I  Send  no  money. 


THE  PHELPS  FACTORIES 
Dept.  15  Columbus,  Ohio 

Gentlemen:— You  may  send  me  one  MASTEUTONE  Phonograph 

I*' . Bl^k  Walnut.  . . Satin  Finish  Brown  Mahogany,  on 

your  ten  dap  free  trial  offer.  If  after  10  days  trial  I  find  it  per- 
lectly  eatisfactory^  in^  every  respect,  I  agree  to  send  you  $^.60 
to  full  parent  within  10  day  from  receipt  of  machine.  It  is 
onderstoou  that  this  order  does  not  place  mo  under  any  obliga- 
tion  to  keep  the  machine.  If  for  any  reason  I  am  not  satisned 
with  It,  and  do  not  want  to  keep  it$  I  agree  to  return  it  at  your 
expense. 

Name . 


Town . State., 


ift 


Why  I  Can  Save 
You  Over  Half 


(2) 


Do  you  own  property . ?  Give  short  description 

(Yes  or  Ko; 


The  high  cost  of  phonographs  is  due  to 
the  big  profits  made  by  several  hands  ^ 
through  which  they  pass  before  they  reach  you. 
My  Direct-from-Factory”  plan  has  taken  the 
graft”  out  of  phonograph  high  prices  and  en¬ 
ables  you  to  buy  this  machine  for  only  $49.50. 


I  THE  PHELPS  FACTORIES  Cleveland, O 
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Simple  Science 
(Continued  from  page  1203.) 

certain  point  where  the  structure 
changes.  When  you  scratch  off  the 
metal,  some  of  the  energy  you  use  ap¬ 
pears  as  heat,  and  if  you  scratch  so 
fast  that  the  heat  cannot  got  away, 
it  wdll  increase  to  the  loss  of  temper 
point,  whatever  that  may  he  for  that 
piece  of  metal,  and  no  matter  what  is 
doing  the  scratching.  A  slow  stone, 
especially  with  water  on  it,  gives  the 
heat  of  “friction”  a  chance  to  get  away 
about  as  fast  as  it  Is  produced,  so 
that  the  only  temper  lost  is  that  of  the 
small  boy  who  turns  it  on  a  Saturday 
when  the  fishing  is  good.  A  high-speed 
stone.  coai"se  or  fine,  will  burn  the  edge, 
at  least,  and  perhaps  fai’ther  bach,  if 
the  worker  does  not  do  the  job  just 
right ;  in  a  machine  shop  the  workers 
know  how  to  use  their  tools.  Water 
will  cool  an  cmei'y  wheel  as  w'ell  as  a 
grindstone,  but  some  emery  wheels  which 
are  made  to  be  used  dry  have  a  w.ater 
soluble  binder.  They  are  also  made  to 
be  run  wet.  and  carborundum  stones  are 
usually  baked  and  can  be  run  wet  or 
dry.  It  is  largely  a  matter  of  learning 
how  to  use  the  rapid  stones ;  the  old- 
fashioned  “grinstun”  is  safe  except  as 
above  noted.  F.  n.  f. 


Rhubarb  Cooked  in  Galvanized  Vessel 

T  boiled  apple-rhubarb  marmalade  in  a 
galvanized  pail,  and  on  washing  it  noted 
that  it  was  blackened  as  far  as  the  fruit 
reached,  and  below  were  some_  bright 
spots.  Is  the  marmalade  all  right? 

Great  Notch,  N.  .T.  R.  w. 

Probably,  as  zinc  salts  are  not  very 
poisonous.  Still,  there  is  no  telling  how 
much  zinc  came  off.  so  perhaps  you  may 
better  not  run  any  risk.  F.  P.  C. 


Freezing  of  Water  Under  Pressure 

Is  thei-e  any  danger  of  freezing  the 
water  in  a  taiik  three-quarters  full,  the 
rest  air  under  00  pounds?  T.  T.. 

Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 

Yes,  it  will  freeze  about  as  soon  as 
any  like  water,  for.  although  pressure 
does  lower  tlie  freezing  point,  it  is  not 
enough  to  signify.  F.  n.  C. 


•Qualities  of  Cocoa;  Nuxated  Iron 

1.  What  are  the  hygienic  and  food 
properties  of  cocoa?  Does  it  have  an 
injurious  element,  as  tea  and  coffee 
have?  2.  How  much  of  the  claims  made 
for  nuxated  iron  is  true?  Is  the  benefit 
lasting,  or  does  it  cease  when  the 
medicine  is  discontinued?  J.  D.  W. 

Daytona,  Fla. 

1.  Cocoa  is  the  roasted  and  ground 
seed  from  the  fruit  of  the  cocoa  tree, 
which  you  have  likely  seen  growing,  as 
it  does  well  only  a  little  farther  south. 
After  it  is  roasted  and  ground,  more  or 
less  of  the  oil  is  pressed  mit.  so  it  can¬ 
not  to  told  without  examination  exactly 
what  the  food  value  of  any  given  sample 
is.  In  general,  there  Is  from  10  to  40 
per  cent  of  cocoa  butter,  which  is  an 
easily  digested  fat,  from  15  to  25  or  more 
per  wnt  of  cocoa  starch,  according  to  the 
amount  of  oil  pressed  out,  some  vege¬ 
table  protein  and  some  vegetable 
fiber,  which  has  no  rood  value.  The 
starch  is  a  little  harder  ^  to  cook  than 
some  starches,  and  there  is  where  some 
fail  in  preparing  it.  Cocoa  should  be 
well  cooked  in  water  before  adding  the 
milk  if  there  is  reason  to  think  the 
starch  in  it  is  not  digesting  well.  With 
most  people,  however,  it  makes  little 
difference,  and  five  minutes’  boil  is 
enough.  There  is  an  alkaloid,  called  the- 
ol)romine.  somewhat  like  that  in  tea.  but 
not  as  complex,  and  usually  con.sidered 
harmless  in  the  quantities  anyone  would 
get  in  drinking  cocoa,  or  chocolate,  which 
is  cocoa  prepared  with  added  sugar  and 
sometimes  added  starch. 

2.  As  to  the  advertised  remedy  you 
mention,  it  is  our  rule  not  to  comment 
on  these  things.  If  anyone’s  condition 
is  such  as  to  need  such  a  medicine  as 
this  claims  to  be.  it  will  be  far  safer 
to  consult  a  reliable  physician.  You 
may  draw  what  conclusion  you  wish 
from  the  fact  that  the  “New  York  City 
physician  and  medical  author”  quoted  in 
the  advertisement  is  not  listed  in  the 
New  York  Telephone  Directory. 

F.  D.  C. 


Bottling  Spring  Water 

I  have  several  never-failing  springs 
on  my  farm,  which  is  10  miles  from  a 
large  city.  Friends  say  that  the  water 
could  be  bottled  and  sold  there.  Could 
1  do  it  and  what  do  I  have  to  do  to 
complv  with  the  pure  food  law?  E.  M. 

New  York. 

If  your  water  is  really  free  from 
germs,  and  you  bottle  in  sterile  bottles, 
label  it  exactly  what  it  is.  making  no 
claims  not  justified  by  facts,  you  have 
no  furthei-  concern  with  the  food  law. 
The  protection  of  the  spring  with  a 
s4ied.  a  bottling  house,  bottle-washing 
and  sterilizing  hou.se,  etc.,  are  details 
which  will  cost  little.  But  the  market¬ 
ing  is  another  matter.  The  chances  are 
there  are  good  springs  much  nearer  the 
city,  your  haul  is  rather  long,  even  for 
a  motor  truck,  if  you  fiteight,  thqre 


must  be  a  city  office.  “Bushiug”  such  a 
product,  getting  people  interested,  etc., 
is  distinctly  a  city  man’s  job,  if  you 

can  find  an  honest  one  who  will  not 
want  all  the  money,  you  will  be  lucky. 
Just  now  you  will  find  it  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  get  a  stock  of  the  large  bot¬ 
tles  used,  and  the  price  is  high,  but 

things  may  change  by  next  Spring,  and 
you  cannot  get  well  started  before  then. 
The  most  important  thing  is  a  complete 
examination  of  the  water  and  the  region 
around  the  springs,  not  a  complete 
chemical  analysis,  which  is  very  expen¬ 
sive,  but  a  fair  analysis,  made  several 
times  during  the  year,  so  that  you  may 
know  if  the  water  changes,  and  how, 
and  a  good  survey  of  the  probable 
sources  of  the  water.  Some  waters  have 
the  unpleasant  trick  of  sedimenting 
after  a  few  days,  harmless,  but  nasty 
looking,  and  the  public  does  not  un¬ 
derstand.  Others  get  a  “flat”  taste  on 
standing,  which  no  cooling  will  cure. 
Better  get  in  touch  with  an  hone.st 
chemist  in  the  nearby  city  nad  i)ay 
him  a  reasonable  fee  for  an  opinion, 

F.  P.  c.. 


Legal  Questions 


Deed  of  Gift  to  Insolvent  Son 

A  father  who  wishes  to  divide  up  his 
estate  among  his  children  finds  that  the 
one  is  insolvent,  and  that  there  are 
judgments  entered  of  record  which  he  is 


unable  to  satisfy.  Could  this  sou’s 
share  be  placed  in  the  son’s  wife’s  name 
until  the  sou’s  affains  could  be  cleared 
up  through  bankruptcy  proceedings,  with 
perfect  safety,  and  could  the  wife  give 
the  husband  a  power  of  attorney  so 
that  in  fact  the  property  would  belong 
to  him,  and  he  would  be  in  a  position  to 
do  with  it  whatever  he  pleased?  If  this 
could  not  he  done,  is  there  some  other 
wa.v  in  which  the  same  results  could  be 
accomplished,  or  would  it  first  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  ahead  with  the  bankruptcy 
proceedings?  n.  A.  B. 

There  appears  to  be  no  rea.son  why 
the  son's  share  should  not  be  put  in  his 
wife’s  name  and  care  until  such  time  as 
he  wishes  to  assume  control.  This  is  a 
gift  from  the  father  to  his  son.  and  the 
father  doe.s  not  wish  to  give  it  to  the 
son’s  creditors.  There  is  no  reason  why 
he  should,  and  there  is  nothing  improper 
in  bestowing  the  gift  upon  the  son’s 
wife,  but  if  the  son’s  creditors  are  not 
to  touch  it.  it  must,  indeed,  be  given  to 
the  wife  with  a  reliance  on  her  willing¬ 
ness  to  hand  it  over  to  the  son  at  such 
time  as  he  wishes.  She  may  then  give 
him  such  a  power  of  attorney  as  any 
wife  may  give  her  hu.sband — as  broad 
as  the  State  laws  allow'.  Before  this 
transaction  is  consummated  it  would 
be  well  for  you  to  speak  to  a  local  at¬ 
torney,  who  knows  w'ell  the  laws  of  your 
State.  It  w'ould  be  just  as  well  to  start 
bankruptcy  proceedings  as’  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  get  the  old  debts  cleared  up. 


Distribution  of  Estate 

Will  you  let  me  know  the  laws  in 
Connecticut  regarding  the  di.sposition  of 
a  husband’s  and  also  of  a  wife’s  property 
dying  intestate,  (a)  having  no  children, 
and  (b)  having  children.  In  each  case 
they  have  immediate  families,  that  is 
brothers  and  sisters.  Would  the  prop¬ 
erty  be  subject  to  an  inheritance  tax? 

Connecticut.  iNQUinKB. 

If  married  since  April  20,  1877,  to  the 
husband  or  wife,  one-third  absolutely  of 
all  the  property  of  the  intestate,  real  and 
personal,  and  (a)  if  there  be  no  chil¬ 
dren,  all  of  the  estate  absolutely  to  the 
extent  of  $2,000  and  one-half  absolutely 
of  the  remainder  of  the  estate.  The  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  estate  is  distributed  equally 
to  the  parents  of  the  intestate ;  if  none, 
then  to  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
intestate  of  the  whole  blood,  then  of  the 
half  blood  and  so  on;  (b)  the  residue 
after  one-third  to  the  surviving  spouse  in 
equal  shares  among  the  children  and  the 
legal  representatives  of  any  who  may  be 
dead. 


“What  ai-e  you  doing  with  that  string 
on  your  finger?”  asked  a  city  auctioneer 
of  his  able  but  occasionally  absent-minded 
partner.  “Oh,  the*  wife  put  it  there,”  he 
explained,  “so  that  I  shouldn’t  forget 
to  post  a  letter  for  her.”  “And  did  you 
post  the  letter?”  asked  his  partner.  “No,” 
he  replied; ’“she  forgot  to  give  it  to  me.” 
— ^Melbourne  Australasian, 


When  the  Test  Comes 

Men  Wish  They  Had  a  Mitchell 


Any  car  seems  strong  enough  under 
easy-road  conditions.  But  there  come 
times  which  mean  a  breakdown  without 
Mitchell  over-strength. 

Many  cars  will  yield  good  service  for 
a  year  or  two.  But  a  car  to  last  a  life¬ 
time  must  have  wonderful  endurance. 

That  is  why  we  doubled  our  margins 
of  safety.  Three  years  ago  we  adopted 
the  standard  of  100  per  cent  over¬ 
strength. 

It  meant  much  added  cost.  All  safety 
parts  are  now  vastly  oversize.  Important 
parts  are  built  of  Chrome- Vanadium.  And 
440  parts  are  built  of  toughened  steel. 

Two  Mitchells  that  we  know  of 
have  run  over  200,000  miles  each.  That  is 
40  years  of  ordinary  service.  And  repair 
cost  has  been  reduced  about  75  per  cent. 

Worth  Double  Price 

The  evidence  is  that  this  over-strength 
makes  a  car  worth  double  price.  That 
is,  it  saves  its  price  in  longer  life,  in  up¬ 
keep  and  repairs. 

So,  if  this  over-strength  meant  added 
cost,  it  would  be  wise  to  pay  it.  But 
it  doesn’t.  Both  s’izes  of  the  IMitchell 
Six  sell  far  below  other  cars  of  like  size 
and  class. 

Beside  this,  the  Mitchell  offers  many 


extra  values.  It  has  31  features — like  a; 
power  tire  pump — which  nearly  all  cars 
omit.  It  has  shock-absorbing  rear  springs 
which  have  never  yet  been  broken. 

It  has  long-enduring  finish,  fixed  by 
heat.  It  has  extra-grade  leather  which 
lasts.  It  combines  in  one  model  all  the 
new  attractions  we  found  in  257  show; 
cars. 

The  Secret  Is  This. 

The  secret  of  these  extra  values  lies 
in  wonderful  factory  efficiency.  This 
model  plant  AvaS  built  and  equipped  by 
John  W.  Bate,  the  efficiency  expert. 
Every  building,  every  machine  was  de¬ 
signed  to  produce  this  car  at  the  lowest 
labor  cost. 

The  entire  car — chassis  and  body — is 
now  built  under  Bate  methods  here.  The 
saving  amounts  to  millions  of  dollars 
annually.  Under  no  other  conditions 
could  cars  like  these  be  built  at  Mitchell 
prices. 

The  demand  for  Mitchells  has  grown 
four-fold  since  these  standards  were 
adopted.  Go  see  what  they  mean  to  a 
car  owner.  Some  dealer  near  you  has 
our  latest  models  now.  If  you  do  not 
know  him,  ask  us  for  his  name. 

MITCHELL  MOTORS  COMPANY,  Inc, 
Racine,  Wis.  U.  S.  A. 


$1525 

TWO  SIZES 

$1250 

TV/Tii'/'lioll  — ^  roomy  7-passenger  Six, 
with  127-inch  wheelbase  and 
a  highly  developed  48-horsepower  motor. 
Tliree-Passcnger  Roadster,  $1490 

Club  Roadster,  $1,560 

Sedan,  $3876  —  cabriolet,  $1960 

Coupe,  $8135 — Club  Sedan,  $8185 

Also  Town  Car  and  Limousine. 

Mitchell  Junior  7e^gl?"s^ron 

similar  lines,  with  120-inch  wheelbase  and  a 
40-horsepower  motor.  >4-inch  smaller  bore. 
Club  Roadster,  $1880 

Sedan,  $1950 — Coupe,  $1830 

All  Prices  f.  o.  b.  Racing 
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^rtohor  1^0,  T.tlT 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


P>IG  Api’i.ks. — On  th(‘  mantel  over  the 
firejjlace  stands  a  row  of  big  red  apples. 
They  surely  are  beauties.  ;uid  1  glance  up 
at  them  as  1  write.  I  have  measured 
several,  and  they  average  inches 

around.  They  have  that  dark  shining 
eheek  that  we  all  delight  to  see  on  an 
ajijde  or  huniiin  beings,  and  they  surely 
do  look  “good  enough  to  eat”  as  the  tire- 
light  flaslics  over  rhem.  If  you  were  here 
I  should  sa.v  “Have  something!”  ajid 
point  at  the  biggest  red  apple.  Let  im* 
tell  you  .iust  what  you  would  do.  You 
would  hesitate  a  little — demur  at  taking 
the  largest  fruit,  and  finally  end  by  tak¬ 
ing  it  down  from  its  place.  Y'ou  would 
sit  in  my  big  cliair  and  hold  this  fiiH> 
Hi»ecimen  up  and  admire  it  awhile.  Then, 
with  a  deep  sigh  of  satisfaction,  you 
would  take  a  large  bite,  while  a  blissful 
expression  would  come  over  your  face. 
It  would  not  stay  there  long,  for  the  or¬ 
gans  of  taste  v.-ould  reach  out  from  your 
tongue  and  "wfiiie  that  oxi)i-es.Sjon(  off. 
You  might  sw.allow  your  bite,  but  you 
would  look  at  me  in  jiained  surprise.  Foi' 
these  big  gaudy  fellows  were  never  made 
to  eat  out  of  the  hand  ! 

Woi.F  PiVKH. — Th.at  is  tlie  name  of  this 
big  blulTer  that  goes  'about  in  gay  <'lot,h- 
ing — like  many  a  human  “gold  brick.” 
With  us.  Wolf  River  is  the  largest  apple 
Ave  can  grow,  and  the  imorest  in  quality. 
Ben  Davis?  Ye.s,  I  think  old  Ben  is  a 
luxury  compared  with  Wolf  River,  Ben 
Davis  doesn’t  pretend  to  have  an.v  par¬ 
ticular  flavor.  He  has  n  dr.v,  common 
flesh,  Avhich,  I  admit,  some  folks  like.  It 
is  true  that  sometimes  be  tides  to  pass 
him.self  off  as  Xorthern  Spy  in  his  coloi- 
and  stripes,  but  he  does  not  make  any 
great  effort  to  pretend  that  he  is  trying 
to  give  a  good  acid  flavor !  On  the  othei’ 
hand,  Wplf  River  started  out  to  mix  the 
acid  of  a  crab  with  the  spice  of  a  Snow  or 
^IcIntosh  and  failed  to  in-oduce  either. 
It  looks  as  if  Nature  saw  what  was  de- 
•signed  and  substituted  a  strong  dose  of 
<‘atnip  tea  for  the  rich  flavor.  That  took 
the  tartness  out  of  the  crab  and  the 
sweetness  out  of  the  “bouquet,”  and  Ave 
have  a  great,  beautiful  monster  with  a 
heart  of  saAvdust.  Sometimes  a  .store¬ 
keeper  will  Avant  these  big  felloAvs  in 
order  to  make  a  fine  display  in  his  Avin- 
doAv,  and  a  feAV  customers  will  try  them 
for  cooking,  but  for  anyone  who  wants  to 
deA'elop  a  qualit.v  trade,  my  advice  is 
let  Wolf  River  alone.  I  shall  no  doubt 
be  confronted  Avith  market  prices  and  fig- 
ure.s  to  sliow  how  this  variety  has  paid, 
and  pei'haps  kept  the  AA-olf  from  the  door. 

I  cannot  dispute  it;  pei-haps  the  Avolf  at 
the  door  got  a  taste  of  this  variety  and 
ran  off  to  the  riv<'r  for  a  cleansing  drink  ! 
M.v  advice  to  you  is  not  to  take  another 
bite.  Let  .Jeremiah  .Jersey  'and  his  friends 
have  the  rest  of  that  Wolf  RiA’er !  Eat 
that  IMcIntosh,  then  folloAV  Avith  that 
Northern  Siiy,  and  forget  it! 

Ho.v.  .Joii.x  FnosT. — That  is  what  aa-c 
must  call  him  this  year  up  on  our  hills. 
In  the  A’alley  beloAA’’  us  much  damage^was 
done  two  Aveeks  ago,  but  on  October  7  Ave 
were  still  eating  sAveet  corn,  tomatoes, 
Lima  beans  and  other  tender  things  which 
.stood  Aip  in  the  garden  Avithout  the  turn 
of  a  leaf.  This  late  season  has  giA’on  the 
Soy  beans  and  tbe  coav  peas  a  chance  to 
mature,  and  Ave  have  a  good  seed  crop. 
On  the  lower  fields  these  crops  weie  cut 
October  3.  I  had  intended  to  have  the 
vines  pulled  like  beans,  but  Avhen  aftei*- 
noon  came  it  looked  .so  much  like  frost 
that  AA’e  went  out  Avith  sharp  scythes  and 
cut  the  vines  off.  It  was  a  false  .'ilarm 
after  .all,  but  a  safe  moA'C.  After  a  few 
days  of  drying  on  the  ground  the  vines 
are  forked  into  high,  narroAV  and  open 
piles  or  cocks,  I  think  it  Avould  pay  to 
put  a  straAvben-y  crate  standing  on  end 
at  the  center  of  each  cock,  to  admit  the 
air  and  help  dry  out.  AA’hen  the  vines 
are  full.v  dry  Ave  expect  to  beat  out  the 
seed  Avith  forks  or  flails,  putting  a  blanket 
on  the  ground  and  throAving  onto  it  a 
forkful  of  vines  for  the  beating.  This 
may  look  like  schoolboy  Avork  to^  the  big 
growers,  but  there  are  no  machines  for 
doing  it  ia  this  country,  and  Ave  need  the 
seed.  The  late  carrots  and  yellow  tur¬ 
nips  are  growing  on,  and  can  stand  an¬ 
other  month  outdoors. 

PoTATOE.s. — Our  crop  is  practically  all 
dug,  and  just  about  paid  expenses  and 
no  more.  We  are  at  a  disadvantage  in 
growing  potatoes,  since  our  only  aA'ailable 
land  is  in  the  alleys  betAA’een  roAvs  of 
young  trees.  It  costs  far  more  to  fit  and 
cultivate  these  narrow  strips  than  it 
Avould  to  care  for  50  alleys  all  put  in  one 
open  field.  Our  seed  cost  us  ,$10.50  per 
sack,  and  all  expeu.ses  were  high.  We 
fought  off  bugs  and  blight,  but  this  new 
plant  louse  caught  tis  unprepared  and 
ruined  part  of  the  crop.  We  sold  the 
marketable  potatoes  at  .$1.50  per  bushel, 
but  it  cost  over  $1.40  to  produce  them 
this  year,  under  our  .system  of  growing. 
There  is,  of  course,  another  gain  to  _  us 
which  I  can  hardly  estimate.  Worki  ig 
the  ground  and  fertilizing  helps  the  tr^  s 
to  some  extent.  As  soon  as  the  potatoes 
were  dug  we  took  the  horse-rake  and 
raked  up  the  AA'eeds  and  vines.  aese 
were  throAvn  around  the  apple  trees. 
'Phen  the  ground  was  disked  and  seeded 
to  rye  as  a  cover  crop.  Next  year  Ave 
may  plow  this  rye  under,  or  sow  clover 
sc(>d  early  and  cut  the  j-ye  to  be  piled 
iu-ound  the  trees. 

Faix  Obcuako  Wohk.—  How  shall  avc 
send  our  fruit  trees  into  Winter?  Of 


course,  if  a  farmer  is  wise  he  will  have 
his  live  stock  fat  and  strong  before  cold 
AA’eather  comes,  and  see  that  the  children 
are  in  good  fle.sh  and  spirits.  Fat  fights 
oil'  frost,-  and  it  is  fine  to  h.ave  a  full  suit 
of  flesh  !  The  apple  trees  de.serve  a  good 
start  for  Winter.  We  have  been  at  work 
digging  or  chopping  around  all  the 
.A-ounger  trees.  The  plan  is  to  kill  0)it  all 
the  grass  or  weed  groAvth  around  the 
trunk,  leaving  an  open  space  about  thre<^ 
feet  in  diameter.  Of  cour.se  this  should 
not  be  a  mere  holloAV  in  Avhicli  the  ice 
and  Avater  will  gather,  but  it  shouhl 
be  hoed  so  the  water  Avill  drain  off.  At 
time  of  this  digging  avc  can  cut  off  Avatcr- 


sju'oiits  and  get  out  many  borers.  If 
(•(Mild  do  it  I  would  go  over  these  trees 
again  in  I)oceml)er  .and  give  each  one 
about  tAA'o  good  shovelfuls  of  coal  ashes 
in  a  mound  around  the  trunk.  We  sh.all 
also  clean  out  all  manure  and  trash  and 
giA’C  each  tree  at  least  2.5  pound.s — not 
close  to  the  trunk,  but  out  under  the 
branches.  We  arc  also  buying  chicken 
manure  and  litter  for  this  same  use. 
Next  year  each  tree  will  have  a  dose  of 
acid  phosphate,  and  I  am  considering  the 
jdati  of  treating  a  ton  of  phosph.ate  rock 
Avith  sulphur  on  the  plan  suggested  by 
Dr.  .7.  (L  Lipman.  sSome  groAA-ers  ma.v 
object  to  this  plan  of  using  manure  on 
the  trees  during  October  and  November, 
but  Ave  intend  to  try  it  anyway.  Our 


apple  crop  is  short  this  .year,  but  there  is 
ji  fruit  bud  promise  of  a  AA’onder  next 
year,  so  we  are  making  ready  for  it  by 
giving  the  trees  a  square  deal. 

The  Baba'. — .Just  as  I  got  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  sentence  there  came  a  tug  at  my 
knee,  a  small  hand  reached  up  and  an 
imperioTis  voice  demanded.  “I  Avauta  get 
up  dere  !”  There  is  nothing  to  do  but  let 
the  baby  climb  up  on  my  knee,  pull  doAvn 
(be  light  and  sit  with  her  before  the  fire. 
The  baby  !  That  must  be  a  ueAV  one.  It 
is.  Kitty  is  three  years  old  and  only  a 
temimrary  member  of  the  family,  but  her 
30-odd  pounds  fills  a  large  part  of  tln^ 
house.  What  a  stoi-y  1  could  tell  about 


Kitty  and  the  way  she  came  to  us.  1  | 
think  it  Avould  make  some  of  those  child- 
hat<'rs  and  lapdog  lo\’er.s  A’cry  thoughtful. 
That  may  come  out  at  another  time,  but 
just  noAV  it  is  enough  to  say  that  little 
Kitty,  black-cj’od  and  lively,  is  at  Hoi»«r 
Farm  having  a  beautiful  time,  playing  the 
]|a)-t  of  baby  in  a  family  of  14  peoi)le. 
She  ha.s  gained  two  pounds,  they  tell  me, 
and  hoAV  she  does  put  away  the  milk  and 
cereal  and  fruit  and  A'egctables.  It  is  a 
Avonderful  thing  to  liaA-e  a  baby  in  the 
house,  and  this  one  fills  the  bill  to  per¬ 
fection.  I  think  as  I  sit  and  hold  her  that 
it  would  be  a  great  thing  if  Ave  could 
have  some  of  the  older  children'  back 
Avhere  she  is  now,  so  that  av<‘  <*ould  put 
(('ontinued  on  page  1215).) 


Economical  Shingles 

HE  picture  shows  Rex  Strip 
Shingles.  There  are  Asphalt 
Shingles  that  can  be  laid  faster 
than  individual  shingles.  They 
look  just  like  individual  shingles 
when  applied. 

These  shingles  are  more  econom¬ 
ical  than  any  other  kind  of  shingle 
roof  covering.  The  price  ia  marvel¬ 
ously  low — labor  cost  is  cut  in  half — 
there  is  no  upkeep  expense.  Colors 
are  dark  red,  grayish  green,  or  a 
mottled  combination  of  red  and  green. 

Whatever  your  requirement  we  have 
a  roofing  that  is  suitable.  Our  Catalog  No. 
20  will  be  sent  (samples  and  prices  in¬ 
cluded)  on  request. 

THE  FLINTKOTE  COMPANY 

lO'l-  J’earl  .Street,  IJoston,  Mass. 

(  hicago  New  York  New  Orloiii:.s 


STORM  WINDOWS 

SAVE  COAL  BILLS! 


Complete  List  of  Sizes  and 
Prices  SENT  FllEE. 
"Write  at  once. 

Every  house  should  have  storm  sash 
on  exposed  windows — they  keep  out 
cold  and  make  low  coal  bills.  Wo 
carry  a  big  stock — also  stonn  doors 
and  make  quick  shipment,  Ih-eiy- 
thing  first  class  and  well  made. 
COST  SMALL-$1.24  and  Up.  Accord- 
Inc  to  Style  and  SIxe. 

You  Will  never  regret  the  small  investment  repre¬ 
sented  by  storm  doors  and  windows — ia  many  lo¬ 
cations  they  are  a  positive  necessity.  S«nd  for 
price  list  today  and  order  at  onco. 

3~Ply  SuMiet  Roofing  only  $1.90  Roll 

WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

81  Thompson  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mats. 


Send  for  our  12- Page  Reward  List 

showing  upw.Ards  of  .100  articles 
given  for  securing  subscriptions  to 

a/ye  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Addrf»$,  Dtpartm4nt 

333  W.  30th  Street,  Nezv  York  City 
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■Jho  same  prices 'the  .nation  over 


s  WQiagtata  I 


We  developed  the  knoAvn  price  idea  in  clothing. 
It  enables  us  to  concentrate  our  volume,  lower  our 
costs,  give  exceptional  alBwool  fabrics,  style  and 
tailoring  at  moderate  price. 

For  three  years  we  have  maintained  Styleplus 
Clothes  $17  in  the  face  of  war  conditions,  because 
Ave  could  buy  in  advance  and  operate  on  an  in¬ 
creasingly  larger  scale. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  the 
fabric  market  underwent  violent  changes.  To 


Always  the  greatest 
"value  at  the  price 

Styleplus  Clothes  $17  (black  label)  al-ways  excel  at  that  price 
Styleplus  Clothes  $21  (green  label)  always  excel  at  that  price 

Progressive  merchants  from  coast  to  coast  are  this 
week  featuring  Styleplus  suits  and  overcoats — the  only 
clothes  in  America  sold  on  a  known  price  basis — all 
wool  and  guaranteed. 

This  policy  has  made  a  hit  with  the  men  of  America. 
It  means  that  whenever  and  wherever  they  buy  Styleplus, 
they  know  the  quality  and  the  price. 

meet  these  new  conditions  Ave  added  a  $21  grade, 
thus  insuring  the  Avide  selection  of  fabrics  and 
models  and  enabling  Styleplus  Clothes  to  meet 
every  individual  demand  as  usual. 

Each  grade  the  greatest  possible  value  at  the  price. 
See  for  yourself  at  the  Styleplus  store.  Write  us 
(Dept.  V  )  for  free  copy  of  “The  Styleplus  Book.” 


Style  plus  all-wool  fabrics -^perfect  fit 

expert  workmanship-^ guaranteed  wear. 


HENRY  SONNEBORN  &  CO.,  Inc.  Founded  1849  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  Rug-beating  Squad  at  Hope  Farm 
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Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

The  earliest  sown  spinach  has  made 
a  wonderful  growth  under  the  iiiiluence 
of  plenty  of  moisture  and  moderately 
cool  weather,  and  the  early  Se]>tember- 
sown  is  almost  ready  to  cut.  The  third 
sowing,  made  the  last  week  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  is  showing  a  little  above  ground  and 
will  get  large  enough  to  winter  well. 

The  scarcity  of  coal  is  getting  to  be 
a  serious  matter.  Our  large  sweet  po¬ 
tato  houses  have  no  other  means  for 
heating  but  hard  coal.  Our  public  schools 
have  not  a  pound  of  coal  and  the  deal¬ 
ers  say  that  the  railroads  either  cannot 
or  will  not  haul  it.  After  months  of 
trial  I  succeeded  in  getting  two  tons,  and 
cannot  guess  when  more  can  be  had.  I 
have  drawn  oft  the  water  from  the  heat¬ 
ing  pipes  in  my  little  greenhouse,  and 
will  try  to  keep  a  few  house  plants  and 
let  the  greenhouse  stay  idle  till  time  to 
start  tomato  plants  in  February,  and 
by  that  time  we  shall  be  able  to  know 
whether  we  are  to  freeze  or  not. 

I  begin  to  get  sorry  that  I  ever  plant¬ 
ed  a  privet  hedge.  The  everlasting  she:- 
ing  in  Summer  is  a  task,  and  then  in 
spite  of  all  the  shearing  the  hedge  con¬ 
stantly  increases  in  size  and  height,  and 


the  roots  draw  so  heavily  on  the  soil 
that  we  Ciinnot  have  good  grass  near  the 
hedge  and  when  next  the  cultivated 
ground  the  hedge  I'obs  the  plants  for  20 
feet  or  more  away.  I  have  one  hedge 
allowed  to  grow  tall  as  a  wind-break 
for  cold  frames.  It  answers  this  pur¬ 
pose  well,  but  it  mats  its  root  into  the 
frame  too,  and  does  move  damage  than 
good.  I  abolished  one  line  of  fiO  feet 
next  the  street  and  put  an  ornamental 
woven  wire  fence  there,  and  get  better 
results  in  the  ad.'oining  garden  soil  than 
when  the  hedge  sheltered  it  from  the 
Northwest.  I  r.-ither  expect  that  all  1 
have  will  soon  bo  grubbed  out. 

In  answer  to  a  correspondent,  page 
“K.”  says  it  is  doubtful  that  the 
raspberry  plants  mentioned  are  f't. 
Tiegis.  I  think  that  it  is  evident  they 
are.  for  that  is  the  way  St.  Kegis  does 
here.  I.ast  year  there  was  a  fine  growth 
of  new  canes,  but  not  a  blossom  nor  a 
berry  in  the  Fall.  Imst  Spring  they 
made  a  moderate  crop,  and  again  made 
fine  growth  of  canes,  and  now  here  and 
there  a  cane  has  a  cluster  of  bloom  and 
fruit  at  the  tip.  but  so  few  berries  that 
they  are  an  aggravation.  Of  course,  it 
may  do  better  under  different  conditions 
in  soil  and  climate. 

I  find  that  the  everbearing  strawber¬ 
ries  are  be.st  treated  almost  as  annuals. 
That  is.  set  the  plants  here  in  November 
and  let  them  bear  through  the  next  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall,  and  get  a  Spring  crop 
the  following  season  and  then  turn  them 
under  at  once,  luiving  in  the  meantime 
another  bed  si-t.  I  have  found  that  while 
they  will  give  fruit  nicely  all  through 
the  first  season,  and  will  give  a  Spring 
crop  the  next  year,  there  will  be  no  Fall 
crop  that  year  to  amount  to  anything. 
Northwa’rd  probably  the  Spring  i)lanting 
will  be  best,  and  keeping  the  bloom  off 
tin  July,  and  then  let  them  bear  all  they 
will.  I  have  never  had  them  make  a 
gold  Fall  crop  the  secfuid  seasf)n  afte- 
fruiting  well  in  the  Spring.  They  are 
l)lentifut  on  our  local  market  now.  and 
have  been  for  some  time  at  10  cents  a 
box.  Rut  if  I  was  growing  strawber¬ 
ries  for  market  I  wotdd  le.ave  out  the 
everbearing  varieties,  exeept  a  few  ff>v 
home  use. 

^ly  Narcissus  bulbs  have  been  planted, 
ai  d  some  of  the  early  tulips.  My  Darwin 
tulips  of  my  own  growth  are  as  fine  as 
any  imported  bulbs  I  nave  ever  seen, 
and  I  get  fine  .spikes  on  my  hyacinth 
bulbs  of  three  years*  growth.  In  ap¬ 
pearance  my  bulbs  are  as  large  and 
heavy  as  the  I  )utch.  and  make  just  as 
fine  spikes  of  bloom.  Hence  1  am  not 
worried  by  the  difficulty  in  getting  the 
r>utch  bulbs  across  the  water.  We  can 


SBAe  Most  Beauiiful  Carinyimeriai 


The  True  Meaning  of  Economy 

Webster  defines  Economy  as  the  “wise,  careful  administration  of 
our  affairs.”  Please  note  that  word,  ^vise.  Also  note  that  there 
is  no  reference  to  cheapness  or  frugality. 

In  this  definition  you  will  find  the  proof  that  Webster  was  not  mere¬ 
ly  a  master  of  the  English  language,  but  a  philosopher  as  well. 

The  cheap  expenditures  are  never  the  wise  ones.  The  near-wool 
clothing,  the  “marked  down”  shoes  and  the  cut  price  harvest¬ 
ing  machinery  cost  less  to  be  sure — /  /  the  beginning. 

But  cheap  clothing  shrinks  to  boy’s  size  in  the  first  spring  shower. 
The  cheap  shoes  “wear  out”  after  a  few  months  of  service  and 
the  cheap  harvesting  machinery  fails  you  at  the  critical 
moments.  So — in  the  long  run — your  cheap  purchases  become 
shockingly  expensive. 

And  so  it  is  with  a  motor  car. 

There  are  many  cars  that  sell  for  less  money  than  a  Paige.  We 
could  readily  build  them  ourselves  if  we  considered  that  policy 
the  best  one.  But  we  don’t. 

We  firmly  believe  that  Self-Respect,  Comfort  and  Enduring  Satis¬ 
faction  have  an  actual  market  value.  So  we  build  those  things 
into  our  product. 

We  take  just  a  little  more  time — just  a  little  more  care  in  selecting 
materials — just  a  little  more  pride  in  our  work.  And  the  result 
is  a  real  motor  car — not  a  makeshift  or  compromise. 

Unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  the  Paige  “Six-39”  is  just  the  kind 
of  car  that  you  want.  It  costs  $1330  and  it  is  worth  every  penny 
of  the  price. 

If  you  are  truly  Economical — truly  wise  and  careful — it  will  be  the 
car  of  your  choice. 


Essex  “Six-55'’  7-passenger  $1775;  Broolclands  4-passenger  $1795;  Linwood 
“Six-39”  5-passenger  $1330;  Glendale  “Six-39”  Chummy  Roadster  $1330; 
Dartmoor  “Six-39”  2  or  3-passenger  $1330.  All  Prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit, 


grow  the  Roman  hyaoinths  and  the  Poly¬ 
anthus  Aarietie.*^  of  Naroissns  by  de¬ 
ferring  the  planting  till  the  soil  is  final¬ 
ly  cold.  Planted  early  while  the  soil  is 
still  warm,  they  Avill  grow  at  once  and 
of  course  get  hurt  and  are  considered 
tender.  Planted  late  they  will  remain 
dormant  till  Spring;  I  have  had  the  soil 
in  a  cold  Winter  frozen  down  below  the 
Paper  Wliite  bulbs,  and  they  came  out 
all  right  in  Spring.  AV.  F.  MASSf;Y. 


No  handsomer  line  of  enclosed  vehicles  can  be  found  on  the  market. 


PAIGE-DETROIT  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

221  McKinstry  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan 
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THE  Bveufiaa  eaemer  s  paper 

A  Xational  Weekly  J^onnial  for  Country  and  Suburban  llomei 

Kttahiithed  tKO 


l‘iihlt<ih-d  w««kl7  h;  the  Boral  PaMlihlag  Oempao;,  88S  W«it  80tb  Street, Kew  York 
Herbert  W.  Ooujugwood,  PreRi dent  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dnxojt,  Trek^eurer  and  Oeneral  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dn-LOM,  Secretary.  ‘  Mna  E.  T.  B0TI.E,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Cnlrersal  Postal  Union,  $8.01,  equal  to  8s.  «d.,  or 
8}^  marhs,  or  101^  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  l^ew  York  Poet  Office  as  6econd  Class  Matter. 


Advei-tlsing  rates.  76  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 

advertisers  unknown  to  us «  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

**A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

tVe  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  i>ereon.  We  uee  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler.  Irrespon¬ 
sible  advertiserB  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  pubBew  ezpeeed.  We  axe  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  dilferenoes  or  mlatakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  hnt  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  proteet  ■nhscribere  against  rogrues,  but  we  will  not  be 
resjjonsible  for  the  debts  ei  honest  bankrupts  sanctumed  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  Identify  It,  you  should  mention  IRe  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Another  Hero 

The  President  has  told  us  what  the  coming  (Miuflct  mouns. 
He  urge.s  us  to  m'obilhse  the  wheat  and  corn  and  beans. 
The  hero  in  the  army’s  not  the  only  one  we’ve  got — 
-Another  stays  at  home  and  plows  the  eighty-acre  lot. 
The  fellow  with  the  musket  gets  the  glory  and  the  fame ; 
The  hired  man  gets  none,  but  he’s  a  patriot  just  the  same, 
lie  doe.sn’t  get  the  honors  and  he’s  mighty  shy  on  pay. 
And  all  he  has  to  do  is  dig  for  fourteen  hours  a  day. 
There’s  little  inspiration  in  the  muscle-breaking  toil 
That  must  be  done  to  tease  the  oats  and  barley  from  the 
soil. 

'Tis  well  to  cheer  the  khaki-clad  when  they  march  to 
the  front. 

To  bear  the  flag  to  victory  and  face  the  battle’s  brunt; 
Put  also  cheer  the  farmer  lad  who  works  from  morn 
till  night — 

^\■ithout  the  stuff  that  he  digs  up  we  couldn’t  win  a  fight. 
— Roy  E.  Moulton,  in  New  York  Evening  Mail. 

w 

On  the  next  farm  to  us  is  an  ai-my  caiitaiu  who  has 
been  killing  quail  out  of  season.  He  is  also  suspected 
of  killing  deer  out  of  season,  but  the  game  protector 
says  he  cannot  arrest  an  anny  man.  Is  it  true  that  an 
army  man  does  not  have  to  obey  the  law?  h.e.  v. 
('olumbia  t\).,  N.  Y. 

O !  Tinder  the  eonservafcion  laws  of  N»‘w  York 
the  police  power  applies  to  every  jier.son,  and 
■tliLs  army  man  has  no  more  business  killing  game 
out  of  season  than  you  have.  The  only  exception 
to  the  law  is  with  Indians  living  t>n  certain  reserva¬ 
tions.  The  army  man  may  shoot  at  the  Kaiser  or 
any  of  his  representatives  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night.  At  such  business  he  may  claim  the  immunity 
which  is  tagged  upon  a  hero.  When  lie  shoots  quail 
or  deer  out  of  season  he  is  no  hero  but  a  very  com¬ 
mon  citizen,  and  a  policeman  becomes  his  superior 
ollicer.  We  should  go  after  this  army  mau  and 
round  him  up.  The  discipline  will  do  him  good. 

* 

WE  hoi>e  that  J.  Clark  Nesbitt  will  lie  elected 
as  member  of  the  New  York  Assembly  from 
Delaware  County,  There  is  something  far  more 
important  than  personality  or  politics  involved  in 
this  election.  We  have  already  told  how  Mr. 
Nesbitt  came  to  lie  a  candidate.  He  was  .selected 
as  a  representative  farmer  by  a  committee  working 
on  nou-i>artistin  lines.  We  believe  fully  that  the 
only  way  for  us  to  get  50  farmers  into  the  r>egisla- 
ture  is  to  work  in  this  way,  and  select  our  caudidates 
by  means  of  fanners’  committees.  This  pohey  is 
far  more  important  than  any  jiarty  question,  and  the 
farmers  of  Delaware  Ceunty  have  the  chance  to 
show  farmers  in  other  counties  that  this  principle 
of  non-partisan  work  for  farming  gives  them  a 
chance.  .A.s  for  Mr.  Ne.sbitt’s  quaiilicatious  one  of 
the  committee  that  selected  him  saj's : — 

We  can  depend  upon  him  to  serve  us.  He  is  one  of 
the  lai’gest  dairymen  of  the  county,  and  is  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  young  man.  Ten  years  ago  he  had  just  a 
pair  of  bare  hands;  now  he  has  a  tine  fai-m,  well 
equipped,  and  well  along  toward  being  paid  for. 

A  dairyman  for  a  dairy  county. 

» 

JUST  think  of  the  milk  situation  in  New  York, 
Certain  experts  are  claiming  that  babies  are  dy¬ 
ing  because  their  parents  cannot  buy  good  milk. 
The  dealers  are  boosting  up  the  price  on  account  of 
high  cost  of  delivery  and  blaming  the  farmers.  They 
til  us  cut  down  the  consumption  of  milk  in  the  city, 
and  that  means  reduced  demand.  Then  they  shut 
down  some  of  the  receiving  plants  and  refuse  to 
handle  the  milk  formerly  sent  to  these  places.  Having 
(lone  this  in  order  to  break  up  the  farnuws’  organiza¬ 
tion  if  they  can  they  tell  the  public  the  milk  sujiply 
i  (  short  The  farmers  stand  ready  to  deliver  good 
milk  direct  to  consumers  at  less  money  than  the 
dealers  charge.  Under  this  plan  the  State  would 
equip  and  control  a  plant  for  handliug  the  milk,  so 
as  to  guarantee  its  quality.  This  plan  would  noit 
only  serve  the  public,  but  it  would  settle  the  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  €o.st  of  delivery.  All  the  committees 
from  here  to  Patagonia  will  never  get  an  answer 
to  that  question  equal  to  the  experience  of  one  month 
of  actual  delivery.  Why  then  do  th(‘  State  and  the 


city  refuse  to  try  this  .sensible  experiment?  There 
can  be  only  one  answer.  The  politicians  know  that 
if  this  plan  were  once  really  tried  the  evidence 
would  be  complete  to  show  that  the  present  system 
of  distribution  is  simply  legalized  robbery.  The 
cities  are  so  tied  up  to  the  present  extravagant 
system  of  distribution  that  they  will  defend  it  and 
try  to  juit  the  entire  blame  for  the  high  prices  upon 
the  fanner. 

WH.\T  do  you  know  about  this  Winter  seeding 
of  Alf.alfa  which  Mr.  Shirley  talks  about  so 
confidently?  This  brings  out  one  of  the  most  linjior- 
tant  things  in  farm  journalism.  We  believe  that  iMr. 
Shirley  gives  us  the  exact  facts,  yet  who  would  be 
justified  in  advising  all  farmers  to  idiinge  in  and  seed 
.Vlfalfa  as  they  do  clever?  All  “cx]>ert”  advice  is 
against  it,  with  apparently  good  reasou.s.  Yet  here 
is  a  mau  who  gets  results  and  gives  sound  argument 
for  it  Ls  It  a  matter  of  soil  and  climate?  We  think 
so,  to  a  great  extent.  On  our  own  tough  and  W'oedy 
laud  we  should  have  little  faith  in  the  plan,  and  we 
surely  do  not  agree  that  the  tap-rooted  Alfalfa  is 
superior.  We  have  tested  that,  and  found  Grimm 
and  Oossack  superior  by  reason  of  their  branching 
roots.  We  feel  about  this  Winter  seeding  much  as 
Ave  do  about  trausplantiug  Alfalfa.  These  plants 
make  a  good  growth  with  us,  but  the  plan  does  not 
appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  the  average  farmer. 
The  same-tiling  was  true  when  dozens  of  other  meth¬ 
ods,  now  popular,  were  first  introduced.  Therefore 
we  offer  the  good  old  advice :  “Test  all  tilings  and 

hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good.” 

* 

A  LITTLE  more  than  a  year  ago  The  11.  N.-Y. 

started  out  to  talk  sheep  persistently.  We 
wei’e  told  that  .such  talk  was  useless,  since  Eastern 
farmers  would  not  bother  with  sheep,  and  did  not 
want  them.  Today  there  is  more  study  of  the  sheei) 
iudustiy  thau  of  any  other  class  of  live  stock.  Wool 
has  junijied  up  among  the  stars  in  jirlce  and  will  not 
come  down  for  years.  The  shortage  of  farm  labor 
has  forctni  some  farmers  to  realize  that  sheep  are 
the  best  we(*d-killors  of  all  farm  stock.  The  new 
(log  law  is  giving  luuv  encouragoiuent  to  .slieep  men 
and  we  fully  believe  that  the  industry  ds  coming 
back  to  New  York  and  New  England.  It  may  be 
coming  too  fast,  for  many  a  sore  and  limjnng  sheep 
from  the  Western  plains  has  boon  worked  off  at  a 
liigli  figure.  It  is  far  better  economy  to  jiay  a  fair 
price  for  a  few  good  sheep  rather  than  stock  u]t  witli 
culls. 

The  two  egg-laying  coutests  which  are  being 
reported  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  will  reach  the  (‘ud 
of  their  year  on  Nov.  1.  The  Conuecticut  contest 
will  close  on  that  date,  and  a  new  oiui  will  im¬ 
mediately  begin.  The  New  .Tersey  contest  will  go 
on  for  two  years  mor&  Each  pen  contadus  30 
pullets,  and  they  close  their  first  year's  record  Nov. 
3.  Then  tliey  will  begin  another  year.  During 
ne.xt  year  a  cockerel  will  be  put  with  each  pen  and 
eggs  from  each  individual  hen  will  bo  incubated. 
The  plan  will  be  to  produ<?e  one  pullet  from  each 
heu  and  enter  these  30  pullets  for  the  third  year’s 
test.  Thus  we  will  shall  have  a  full  two-.^■ear  record 
fur  each  bird,  and  a  test  of  breeding  through  the 
]»erformauce  of  a  daughter  from  each  hen.  It  is 
an  ambitious  attempt  to  answer  some  of  the  leading 
questions  which  ixiultrymen  meet  in  everyday  •work, 
and  we  shall  follow  it  through  to  the  end. 

O  not  cross  a  bridge  until  jmu  come  to  it! 

Do  not  criticize  ahead  of  performance! 

Oive  a  man  a  chance! 

There  are  three  good  principles  of  journalism 
which  we  try  to  k(^ep  in  mind  when  dliscussing  the 
New  York  Food  Commission,  as  we  are  asked  to  do 
by  many  farmers  who  are  hot  and  indignant  over  the 
matter.  This  commission  is  composed  of  an  edu¬ 
cator,  a  iiolitician  and  a  man  who  made  his  great 
reputation  as  a  leader  of  union  workmen.  Grant  if 
you  please  that  each  mau  ranks  large  in  his  partic¬ 
ular  line — the  fact  remains  that  HOt  oue  of  these 
men  has  the  experience  which  alone  can  give  him 
sympathy  for  the  plain  working  farmer,  or  under¬ 
standing  of  his  problems.  Did  anyone  ever  hear  of 
a  commission  which  was  to  regulate  the  iirices  and 
rules  of  labor  composed  of  farmei*s,  clergymeu  and 
educators?  Suppose  a  committee  of  farmers,  black¬ 
smiths  and  school  teachers  was  appointed  to  regu¬ 
late  banking  and  money  lending.  There  would  at 
once  be  a  roar  loud  enough  to  drown  the  noise  of  a 
European  battle.  And  why?  Because  the  bankers 
might  properly  say  that  no  one  on  that  committee 
had  any  exT>erienee  which  justified  him  in  regulat¬ 
ing  the  banking  bu.siuess!  Just  exactly  the  .same 
thing  applies  to  this  food  commission.  The  entire 
hope  rests  upon  increased  iiroduction,  and  that  is 
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impossible  unless  the  farmers  can  feel  that  they  are 
being  treated  fairly  and  with  consideration.  They 
do  not  feel  that  they  have  been  so  treated  in  the 
selection  of  this  commission.  They  represent  the 
most  imiiortant  indu.strj*  which  this  commission  is 
to  oversee.  All  other  industries  are  servants  of 
farming,  though  thpse  servants  may  c-ousider  them¬ 
selves  greater  than  the  lord.  We  cannot  criticize 
this  co'mmission  until  it  does  .something  Which 
deserves  criticism.  As  it  stands  it  is  just  one  of  the 
incidents  which  have  combined  to  give  our  farmers 
a  certain,  concrete  issue  n  State  and  national 
politics.  It  must  be  evident  to  them  that  if  they 
want  fair  representation  or  fair  treatment  they 
must  attend  to  the  job  themselves. 

Let  no  one  lead  you  to  believe  that  rice  is  n  full 
substitute  for  potatoes.  It  is  au  excellent  food 
in  its  way,  hut  for  clear  reasons  it  will  net  take  the 
place  of  the  potato.  It  does  not  possess  the  elements 
iK'cded  to  neutralize  the  acids  in  the  meat,  fish  or 
eggs.  An  e.xpert  at  the  Colorado  College  says: — 

“While  among  fruit.s  and  vegetables  there  may  be 
quite  free  substitution,  yet  rice  which  contains  an  excess 
of  acid-pr(>ducing  elements  cannot  take  the  place  of  the 
potato  which  gives  rise  to  base-forming  elements.  The 
substitution  of  rice,  because  of  its  starcli  content, 
must  be  accompanied  by  the  addition  of  succulent 
vegetables.” 

The  potato  is  one  of  the  most  necessary  parts  of 
our  usual  American  diet,  and  its  mse  should  be 
encouraged  by  all.  Particularly  so  now  that  the  crop 
is  heavj'  ond  must  be  disposed  of  to  advantage. 

UNDER  a  new  English  law  the  government  has 
the  power  to  size  and  operate  “badly  culti- 
v.ated  land,”  Wlienever  the  official  who  enforces 
this  law  decides  that  a  farmer  is  not  working  his 
farm  properly  he  may  order  such  farmers  to  quit 
the  farm  and  work  it  with  government  help!  In  a 
number  of  cases  this  law  has  lanm  enforced,  so  that 
the  legal  owner  or  tenant  was  ordered  off  the  laud 
because  he  did  not  make  it  produce  full  crops.  Tu 
several  cases  when  this  law  was  enforced  the  o\\’ner 
or  tenant  refused  to  leave  the  farm  house,  on  the 
ground  that  the  government  could  have  control  only 
of  the  land — not  the  buildings.  The  English  courts 
liave  now  ujiheld  this  point. 

Years  ago  one  of  the  sliarpest  Yankees  in  New 
England  made  a  prophecy  for  the  future  of 
liis  country.  He  lived  in  a  section  where  inen  were 
noted  for  long-range  vision  and  far-sighted  instinct, 
hut  he  said  the  world  so<^u  must  go  into  darkness 
because  the  whaling  business  was  declining.  Tliat 
man  could  not  understand  how  the  night  could  be 
made  endurable  without  sperm  oil  for  the  old  time 
lumps!  The  whales  have  largely  disapiieanal,  the 
whaling  ships  of  New  Bedford  and  Nantucket  hav(‘ 
long  since  rotted  away,  yet  instead  of  moping  in 
despondent  darkne.ss  man  lias  turned  night  into 
day.  Thi.s  shrewd  old-timer  could  not  rcailize  that 
in  the  year  just  closed  this  country  would  produce 
over  .‘100,000,000  barrels  of  petroleum.  How  could 
lie  know  that  the  mountain  stream  wliich  went 
tumbling  down  threugli  his  pasture  would  be 
harnessed  and  Avorked  so  that  it  would  light  tlu' 
distant  city  and  turn  its  wheels?  It  often  seems  so 
strange  to  us  tliat  older  men  should  become  so 
discouraged  and  iiessimistic  over  the  future!  Their 
very  experience  and  review  of  life  ought  to  make 
them  realize  the  miracles  that  have  been  worked 
out  How  can  tliey  think  the  world  has  stopped 
gro\\-ing?  Sometimes  they  fall  back  upon  the 
“failure  ami  deprav'lity  of  the  present  generation — 
‘Now  when  I  Avas  a  boy — .’  ”  Every  man  who  talks 
that  Avay  knows  that  Avlien  he  Avas  a  boy  certain  of 
the  old  folks  of  that  day  AA-ere  pointing  right  at  Mm 
as  a  good  example  of  the  “degenerate  generation.” 


Brevities 

“I  avondek  if  I  have  made  a  record  ou  cucumbers? 
Over  1100  cuke.s  cut  from  23  hills  in  the  greenhouse  ; 
running  considerably  OA'er  one  dollar  per  'hill,”  savs  ,T. 
A.  IL,  Ohio. 

The  .Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Farm  Bureau  reports  that 
Avild  oats  were  included  in  seed  of  Spring  wheat 
bought  last  Spring.  This  may  prove  a  serious  weed  pest 
unless  care  is  taken  to  clean  such  oats  out. 

Thus  far  we  have  not  had  many  optimistic  state¬ 
ments  from  experienced  poultrymen  regarding  the  future. 
Are  there  such  men  who  see  hope  and  can  give 
reasons  for  it.  If  so  hoAv  can  we  induce  them  to  come 
out  of  the  trap-nest  Avith  the  figures? 

Ip  Vermont  could  groAv  velvet  beans  as  Mississippi 
can  nature  would  be  outdone.  The  force  of  gravity 
wciuld  be  upset  and  money  AV’ould  roll  up  hill,  while  the 
pric-e  of  cottonseed  meal  Avould  be  cut  in  tAA^o. 

W,HAT  is  this  “.50-50  biscuit”  they  tell  us  about?  IVe 
are  told  to  use  two  cupfuls  of  cornmeal,  ground  Soy 
'beans,  ground  peanuts  or  rice  and  tw.o  cups  of  white 
floor,  and  mix  the  same  as  regular  baking-powder 
biscuits.  We  Avonder  sometimes  if  the  people  who  udA'isc 
those  delicaeies  re^ally  eat  them? 
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A  Crisis  in  the  Milk  Business 

COMPLICATED  CONDITIONS.— If  all  of  the 
parties  interested  should  set  out  to  make  the  biggest 
mix-up  possible  in  the  milk  situation,  they  would 
find  it  difficult  to  muddle  matters  ^y  worse  than 
the  present  situation.  The  Dairymen’s  League  has 
made  a  price  for  milk  for  October  and  November. 
The  dealers  are  paying  the  price  some  places  and  in 
other  places  they  are  not  paying  it.  Some  producers 
have  markets  for  their  milk  and  some  have  not. 
The  dealers  are  operating  many  of  their  creameries, 
but  some  of  them  they  ha'^'e  closed.  In  some  places 
they  are  apparently  grading  and  testing  the  milk  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  patron.s,  and  in  other  places 
patrons  complain  that  they  are  not  getting  returns 
for  the  fat  content,  and  in  some  places  the  price  for 
C  grade  milk  is  being  paid,  and  the  B  and  C  grade 
milk  all  shipi^ed  together.  At  some  creameiies  the 
producers  have  made  concessions  for  surplu.s  milk, 
and  in  other  places  no  such  concessions  have  been 
made.  After  years  of  effort  the  dealers  have  finally 
succeeded  in  putting  the  thin  edge  of  the  surplus 
pi’inciple  into  a  cleavage  of  the  producers’  fortress. 
They  can  be  tru.sted  to  use  sledge-hammer  blows  to 
drive  it  home  and  widen  the  clejivage.  As  yet  it  has 
merely  found  lodgment,  and  producers  must  remove 
it  before  the  wedge  finds  permanent  lodgment  and 
the  .structure  is  destroyed.  One  tap  of  a  hammer 
now  in  the  right  place  Will  remove  it. 

A  CITY  SURPLUS.— In  the  city,  dealers  haA-e  in¬ 
creased  the  price  to  consumei’s  and  are  forcing  a 
small  consumption  and  increasing  the  sui-plus.  In 
addition  to  this  they  haA-e  milk  and  cream  in  stor¬ 
age  and  manufactured  milk,  Avhich  they  stored  up  in 
the  eai-ly  .<<ea.son  at  low  prices,  AA-hich  they  are  now 
forcing  on  the  market  in  competition  with  loo.se 
milk.  It  is  asserted  that  400,000  cans  of  milk  are 
held  back  at  tlie  present  time  in  order  to  manipulate 
tlie  market. 

SABOTACE. — Several  co-operative  farm  creamer¬ 
ies  operating  under  the  title  of  Farmers’  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Milk  Marketing  Association  haA-e  offered  to  sell 
milk  to  grocery  associations  at  one  cent  a  quart  less 
than  the  price  charged  by  the  regular  dealers.  This 
move  is  resented  by  the  old  dealers,  and  last  Aveek 
attempts  Avere  made  by  them  to  break  up  this  com- 
]tetition.  The  dipped  milk  sold  out  of  the  can  by 
the  grocers  is  delivered  at  the  store  door  dn  the 
morning  often  before  the  storekeei)er  arrives.  The 
co-operative  milk  disappeared  and  the  empty  cans 
Avei'e  found  in  the  vacant  lot  near  by.  In  some  cases 
the  milk  Avas  sour.  Detectives  Avere  put  on  the  case, 
and  on  Tuesday  morning  of  last  Aveek  two  men  Avere 
discovered  putting  junket  tablets  in  the  milk  cans 
that  stood  on  the  sideAvalk  opposite  a  store  dn  Wil¬ 
kins  Avenue,  The  Bronx.  The  men  AA-ere  arrested 
and  held  over  for  examination.  They  first  admitted 
they  Avere  guilty,  but  on  the  advice  of  counsel  denied 
it  They  Avill  haA-e  to  answer  in  court  latei’.  Wide 
imblicity  Avas  giA-en  this  offense  through  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Foods  and  Market.s,  and  Commissioner  Dil¬ 
lon  has  called  tlie  attention  of  the  District  Attoimey 
of  the  City  and  the  Attorney  General  of  the  State 
to  the  matter,  and  it  is  probable  that  these  vigorous 
and  vigilant  methods  Avill  put  a  stop  to  that  kind  of 
crime.  The  incident  indicates  the  natin*e  of  the 
fight  on  by  the  dealers  to  maintain  their  position  in 
the  trade.  They  realize  that  the  delivery  of  milk 
straight  from  the  farms  to  the  consumers  will  mean 
an  end  to  their  monopoly  and  extortion  in  the  trade, 
and  they  Avill  u.se  every  means  po.ssible  to  defeat  the 
economic  distribution. 

POLITICxVL  CAPITAL. — In  the  meantime  an  elec¬ 
tion  is  approaching  in  the  city.  The  politicians  are 
trying  to  appease  the  people  by  investigations  and 
to  capitalize  the  situation  for  favor.  Recommenda¬ 
tions  for  city  pasteurization  plants  are  now  being 
made,  and  lest  this  AA'ould  alienate  the  faA'or  of 
dealers  the  effec-t  is  softened  by  suggesting  on  the 
other  hand  the  granting  of  exclusive  franchises  to 
milk  dealers  for  the  distribution  of  milk  and  the 
dividing  of  the  city  into  zones  for  exclu.sive  opera¬ 
tion,  as  Avas  suggested  in  the  Wicks  bill.  In  all,  five 
iiiA-estigations  are  Ainder  Avay,  and  we  are  promised 
another  in  the  near  future. 

'ONE  WAY  OUT. — ^The  trouble  Avith  the  situation 
is  that  the  authorities  AA-dth  poAver  to  handle  the  mat¬ 
ter  efficiently  and  definitely  fear  to  take  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  doing  so.  The  only  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  in  sight  is  the  plan  so  long  advocated  by  Com¬ 
missioner  Dillon,  to  establish  a  creamery  and  a  sell¬ 
ing  depot  for  milk  dn  the  City  of  New  York  AA-here 
milk  could  be  prepared  and  sold  direct  to  the  trade, 
and  the  surplus,  if  any,  AA-orked  into  by-products  and 
sold  promptly  and  fresh  to  the  city  trade.  The  pro¬ 
ducer  would  then  get  the  benefit  of  the  high  prices 
when  milk  is  scarce,  and  he  AA'ould  be  in  a  po.sition 
the  moat  out  of  the  surplus,  and  to  take 
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care  of  any  surplus  that  did  exist  _AA-ithoAit  serious 
embarrassment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  by  making  the 
price  right  to  the  consumer  through  aiv  elimination 
of  excesstye  costs  of  distribution,  the  surplus  would 
not  be  an  importaiAt  problem,  if,  indeed,  any  surplus 
did  exist  at  all.  The  Towner  bill  was  intended  to 
furnish  this  kind  of  a  city  plant.  It  failed  for  want 
of  support.  Under  present  conditions  it  would  prob¬ 
ably  go  through  if  the  Legislature  were  in  session 
now.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  abundance  of 
money  and  an  abundance  of  aiithority  in  the  lav/  for 
e.stablishing  a  plant  of  this  kind  right  away  and 
at  once,  and  the  money  would  be  better  employed 
for  this  practical  purpose  than  in  conducting  inves¬ 
tigations  aboxit  a  subject  that  has  already  been  in¬ 
vestigated  to  death.  Everybody  knows  the  facts 
now,  and  the  thing  to  do  is  to  take  the  milk  from 
the  farmers  where  it  is  created  and  lay  it  doAvn  at 
the  door  of  the  city  consumer  at  a  reasonable  cost 
of  distribution.  This  will  disturb  the  milk  dealers. 
It  Avill  concentrate  their  fire  on  the  man  who  under¬ 
takes  it,  but  it  Is  the  only  way  to  secure  a  full  sup¬ 
ply  of  milk  for  the  city  at  reasonable  places  to  the 
consumer.  The  consumer  is  paying  for  B  milk  in 
bottles  from  14c  to  20c  a  quai-t.  At  best  the  pro¬ 
ducer  gets  even  iioav  less  than  7c  out  of  this.  We 
are  getting  a  little  away  from  the  35-cent  dollar, 
but  everybody  knows  that  the  milk  can  be  distrib¬ 
uted  cheaper  than  it  can  be  produced.  A  modest 
estimate  would  be  a  saving  of  from  2c  to  4c  per 
quart.  Ea-cu  buttermilk  is  being  sold  by  dealers  at 
10c  a  quart.  Five  cents  would  give  them  ample 
profit. 

THE  PRODUOER’kS  PROBLEM.— -Analyze  the 
situation  as  Ave  may,  and  scold  whom  we  please,  the 
milk  problem  is  one  for  the  milk  producer  to  solve. 
It  is  his  business,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the 
city,  State,  Federal  Government,  or  anyone  else.  It 
is  a  problem  for  the  farmer  alone,  and  for  his  or- 
’ganization.  The  producers  are  well  knit  together, 
ready  to  handle  the  problem,  and  we  believe  they 
are  capable  of  all  the  financing  that  is  necessary. 
The  big  men  in  the  organization  familiar  Avith  busii- 
ne.ss  problems  miist  give  their  time  and  their  talents 
to  developing  facilities  for  economic  distribution  of 
their  milk.  They  have  a  responsibility.  They  may 
lie  doAvn  and  go  out  of  the  business  and  devote 
themselves  to  other  things,  but  that  wotild  be  to 
shirk  a  responsibility  and  to  consent  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  an  Important  industry.  That  is  not  the  way 
to  face  duty  In  a  crisis.  All  the  people  must  have 
food.  Children  must  have  milk.  It  must  all  be  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  farms,  and  it  would  be  a  crime  against 
huinan'ity  to  neglect  our  oppoi'tunity  to  put  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  distributing  milk  on  an  economic  basis  that 
the  people  may  be  fed  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  that 
the  great  agricultural  interests  of  the  State  may  be 
fully  developed. 


Legislative  Candidates,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  letters  about  the 
political  .situation  in  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  Repub¬ 
lican  candidate  is  Daniel  P.  Witter,  avIvo  has  already 
.served  a  number  of  years  at  Albany.  We  asked 
Mr.  Witter  for  a  statement  of  his  views,  and  received 
the  folloAA-ing; 

My  attitude  toward  farm  legislation  has  not  changed 
except  to  be  strengthened,  if  possible,  during  the  past 
year.  As  proof  that  I  will  carry  out  the  expressed  AA’ill 
of  my  constituents,  I  refer  you  to  my  record  as  an 
Assemblyman  for  the  seven  years  I  have  been  a  member 
of  that  body,  especialljy  during  the  recent  special 
session.  n.  p.  aa’ITTer. 

The  Democratic  candidate  is  Paul  Smith  who  goes 
on  record  as  follows: — 

My  general  stand  on  farm  legislation  will  be  to  op¬ 
pose  all  that  Avhich  I  and  my  constituents  believe  to  be 
unjust  and  detrimental  to  our  interests,  and  to  work 
for  and  A'ote  for  legislation  which  we  think  will  be  bene¬ 
ficial  to  us,  and,  at  the  same  time,  just  and  reasonable 
to  all. 

In  ansAver  to  your  second  question,  I  haA'e  no  particu¬ 
lar  bill  in  mind  at  the  present  time  which  I  think  I 
would  introduce,  unless  it  be  one  Avith  reference  to 
tuberculosis  in  cattle.  Ilov'ever,  it  is  not  j’et  clear  in 
my  mind  just  what  amendments  Avere  made  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  laAv  along  that  line  this  past  .session.  One  thing 
I  am  in  faA'or  of  is  some  sort  of  a  State  or  municipal 
distributing  plant  for  milk  in  NeAv  York  City,  and 
Avould  work  hard  for  such  a  thing  to  be  .brought  about, 
unless  I  AA"as  made  to  see  the  situation  differently  from 
Avhat  I  do  uoAv. 

I  am  a  farmer,  my  father  and  I  being  in  partnership, 
and  we  are  heavy  milk  producers ;  probably  the  largest 
producers  in  the  county.  As  a  director  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League,  I  suggested  that  the  League  endor.se  the 
ToAvner  bill,  AA-hich  it  later  did.  I  aa'OuM  be  guided  by 
the  expressed  wishes  of  the  farmers,  and  would  try  to 
get  their  opinion  on  mattei-s  of  interest  to  them. 

PAUL  SMITH. 

Tioga  i.s  a  Republican  County  and  party  feeling 
as  A’ery  strong: — much  stronger  than  it  should  be  on 
State  and  local  questions.  Paul  Smith  is  w'ell 
kiioAvn  throughout  the  county,  and  his  nomination  is 
distinctly  in  the  interests  of  daiiTmen,  Avho  are  in 
a  large  majority  iu  Tioga, 
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Letter  from  the  Million-Acre  Wheat 
Committee 

In  your  issue  of  October  6th  appears  a  Tetter  signed 
by  Charles  H.  Porter  of  Albion,  N.  T.  There  are  so 
many  mis-statements  of  facts  and  so  many  erroneous 
conclusions  in  this  letter  that  it  really  does  not  deseiwe 
serious  attention. 

The  implication,  hoAveA'er,  in  the  first  paragraph  does 
not  do  justice  to  the  farmers  of  Orleans  County  nor  to 
the  Million  Acre  Wheat  Committee,  and  in  view  of  this 
injustice  I  feel  that  it  should  be  publicly  stated  that 
there  has  been  no  company  fonned  to  sell  seed  of  either 
wheat  or  rye  to  the  farmers  of  this  State.  The  Million 
Acre  Wheat  Committee,  of  which  Governor  Whitman  is 
a  member,  has  offered  seed  wheat  and  seed  rye  to 
the  farmer’s  of  this  State  at  $3  a  bushel.  This,  in  eA-ery 
instance,  was  offered  only  where  local  seed  supplies 
were  not  sufficient,  or  where  the  quality  of  local  seed 
Avas  not  of  the  best.  The  seed  w-hich  this  Committee 
supplies  was  the  best  to  be  had  in  the  markets,  and  it 
has  been  handled  by  this  Committee,  even  at  the  $.3 
price,  at  considerable  loss.  To  date,  this  loss  will  ag¬ 
gregate  around  $5,000,  as  most  of  this  seed  Avas  moved 
by  express,  owing  to  the  congestion  of  freight  on  all  the 
railroads. 

In  another  place  iu  this  same  issue  you  say  that  no 
farmer  has  received  $2.20  a  bushel  for  his  wheat,  and  in 
this  connection  I  desire  to  say  that  Ave  have  actually 
paid  the  farmers  as  high  as  $2..50  for  recleaned  seed 
without  bags  or  any  incidental  freight  or  express 
charges.  When  Mr.  Porter  says  that  farmers  can  get 
seed  of  their  neighbors  at  market  prices,  he  certainly 
does  not  mean  the  kind  of  seed  which  this  Committee 
had  to  sell.  And  when  Mr.  Poiffer  says  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  do  not  need  recleaned  seed  of  either  Avheat  or  rye, 
he  certainly  is  introducing  .some  dangerous  theories  into 
the  ordinary  agricultural  practices  of  Orleans  County. 

In  the  concluding  paragraph  of  Mr.  Porter’s  let¬ 
ter  he  says  “We  demand,  that  this  unjust  law  be  re¬ 
pealed,”  referring,  no  doubt,  to  the  Federal  law  AA-hich 
fixed  the  price  of  the  1918  crop  of  wneat,  the  price  of 
the  1917  crop  having  been  fixed  by  the  Federal  Wheat 
Control  Corporation.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  I’orter 
that  the  fixing  of  this  price  was  an  insult,  but  it  Avas 
an  insult  to  the  patriotism  of  the  farmer.  The  farmers 
of  this  State  have  raised  many  crops  in  the  past  at  a 
loss  when  there  avus  no  national  call  for  the  crops  so 
raised,  and  they  aa-ouUI,  in  the  present  great  world¬ 
wide  shortage  of  wheat,  raise  one  or  tAA-o  crops  at  a 
loss  if  their  country  needed  it.  As  far  as  the  price-fix¬ 
ing  taking  away  the  rights  for  which  our  forefathers 
fought,  it  might  be  said  that  it  is  to  pi’eserve  our  right 
to  bargain  for  our  crops  that  the  farmers  of  this  coun- 
ti’i"  haA-e  consented  to  the  price  fixing  during  this  Avar 
for  democracy. 

In  a  parallel  column  of  the  same  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
under  the  heading  “The  Spirit  of  the  City  Paper’s,”  you 
make  the  statement  that  Prof.  Warren  of  Cornell  shows 
the  cost  of  wheat  will  be  around  $.31,  while  the  average 
yield  is  15  bushels  per  acre.  The  statement  of  Prof. 
Warren  is  evidently  not  founded  on  the  average  yield  in 
NeAV  Y’ork  State.  This  average  yield  is  20  bushels  to 
the  acre  for  a  10-year  period,  and  even  admitting  that 
Prof.  Warren  is  fairly  correct  on  his  $31  estimate,  at 
$2  a  bushel,  AA-ith  20  bushels  the  average  yield  per  acre, 
there  is  still  a  margin  of  profit,  and  net  profit,  too,  of 
$9  per  acre,  or  nearly  30%,  for  growing  Avheat  in  New 
York  State.  It  is  AA-ell  to  keep  in  mind  in  considering 
Avhether  $2  is  a  fair  price  or  not  for  wheat,  which  I  be- 
lieA-e  aroused  Mr.  Porter  to  write  his  letter  to  you,  that 
G.  E.  Call,  Professor  of  Agronomy  in  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  estimates  that  it 
costs  79  cents  a  bushel  to  pi’oduce  wheat,  or  that  there  Ls 
$1.21  profit  on  $2  Avheat.  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  any 
controA'ersy  between  Prof.  W^arren  and  Prof.  Call. 
“When  doctors  di.sagree”  it  is  not  safe  for  laymen  to  get 
mixed  up  Avith  the  machine.  I  am  willing,  hoAveA-er,  to 
go  this  far :  Neither  of  these  professors  i-  right  if  their 
figures  apply  to  New  York  State,  and  I  will  also  ven¬ 
ture  the  prediction  that,  if  the  $2  price  is  continued, 
Noav  York  State  will  rapidly  become  one  of  the  principal 
AA'heat-producing  States  of  xTmerica,  because  this  com¬ 
mittee  has  already  in  its  hands  sufficient  data  to  show 
that  our  fanners  Avill  grow  moi’e  wheat  for  the  harvest 
of  1918  than  they  grew  in  1879,  which  was  something 
over  700,000  acres,  and  since  which  time,  they  have 
ncA-er  approached  this  figure.  A  full  report  of  this  com¬ 
mittee’s  Avork  will  be  published  shortly  which  will  beat- 
out  these  figures.  ai.  aa-.  cole. 


Federal  Crop  Estimate  of  White  Potatoes 

FOE  THE  UNITED  STA-fES  AS  A  AVHOLE 

October  1,  1917 — 452,923,000  bushels. 

October  1,  1916—285,437,000  bushels. 


ESTIMATE  BY  STATES 


Oct.  1,  '17 

Oct.  1,  ’16 

Bushels 

Bushels 

New  York  . 

.  41,600,000 

22,400,000 

Michigan  . 

.  38.919,000 

15,360,000 

Wisconsin  . 

.  .37,859,000 

13,630,000 

Minnesota  . 

.  33,430,000 

16,800,000 

Pennsylvania  . 

.  32,742,000 

19,040,000 

Maine  . 

. . .  20,836,000 

25,500,000 

Ohio  . 

.  16,8a3,00O 

6,300,000 

Illinois  . 

.  14,419,000 

7,250,000 

Iowa  . 

.  14.;311,000 

4,830,000 

California  . 

.  13.863,000 

10,575,000 

Nebraska  . 

.  13,650,000 

7,665,000 

Colorado  . 

.  9,144,000 

6,900,000 
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The  Thrashing  Day 

By  Millard  Davis 


come 

this 

prob- 


The  Farm  is  Mobilized 
Soldiers  of  Peace. — It  has 
to  mind  a  great  many  times 
past  harvest  season  that  there  is 
ably  not  one  of  our  soldiers  in  France 
who  has  worked  hardei’  or  given  more 
thought  to  his  woidi  tlian  has  the 
average  farmer  of  this  country  on  his 
farm.  And  this  has  not  been  done  for 
purely  selfish  reasou.s — this  hard  work 
has  been  gladly  taken  up  and  finished  for 
love  of  this  country  of  our.s — knowing 
that  it  would  help.  Yes,  and  for  love  of 
the  home  and  of  the  farm  and  of  farming 
itself. 

The  Weapons  of  the  Farji. — If  this 
account  of  a  day’s  work  may  be  called 
a  story  it  is  a  story  of  as  great  a  battle 
as  was  ever  fought  in  Flanders ;  just  as 
great  in  its  far-reaching  results.  For  if 
we  fight  not  our  battles  on  the  farm — 
and  win,  sometimes — there, will  be  no  ac¬ 
count  of  battles  in  Flanders.  Battles 
take  soldiers,  and  soldiers  must  have 
food.  So  when  we  plow  and  sow  and 
reap  and  thrash  here  in  this  great  United 
States  of  America  we  are  doing  our  mile 
and  our  might  to  win  the  battles  in 
Europe.  They  are  fought  hei-e  first. 

The  Battle— -We  will  skip  the 
preliminary  skirmishe.s  of  idowing,  har¬ 
rowing,  fertilizing,  drilling  in  the  seed, 
praying  for  rain  or  to  have  it  stop 
rai  ng,  harvesting,  and  the  hurry  to  get 
the  grain  in  without  welting,  and  come 
to  the  day  -v  hen  the  grain  is  ready  to 
be  thra.shed.  Let  us  call  the  farm  owner 
the  General,  say  the  General  of  the  Al¬ 
lied  Forces.  The  Spirit  of  Bad  Luck 
probably  commands  the  other  side ;  and 
it  takes  some  maneuvering  for  the  Gen¬ 
eral  to  keep  things  moving  smoothly  a 
good  share  of  the  time. 

The  Start. — The  Gene;.-'.!  and  his  reg¬ 
ular  army  of  one  man  commands  a  bat¬ 
tlefield  of  200  acres,  abo-.t  90  of  which 
are  used  for  battle  purpos<‘S,  so  that  even 
when  there  is  no  question  of  a  bout 
with  Old  Thrasher,  there  is  always 
something  doing  around  the  lines.  Rye 
in  the  mow  and  wheat  in  small  stacks 
in  the  field  are  to  be  thrashed.  The 
General  and  his  staff  arise  at  4.45  A.  M. 
and  warm  up  for  the  fray  in  milking  14 
cows,  feeding  and  cleanijig  five  horses, 
feeding  the  calf,  and  then  the  pigs.  I.ike 

Dewey  at  Manila  he  calls  a  halt  for 

’  \  ■  ... 

breakfast.  After  this  necessary  delay 
the  milk  is  dispatched  to  the  railroad 
for  use  by  other  ar  ies,  the  horses  are 
watered  and  harnessed,  and  the  foi’ces 
are  lined  up. 

Orders  of  the  Day. — Reports  from 
the  outposts  show  that  the  following  or¬ 
ders  have  been  faithfully  carried  out. 
That  the  thrasher  and  engine  be  set  up 
the  day  before,  that  three  teams  be 
hitched  and  waiting  and  that  a  total  of 
nine  men  be  in  attendance ;  ice  water 
handy,  plenty  of  empty  bags  for  the 
grain,  a  pla  in  the  mow  for  the  straw 
and  another  on  the  floor  for  the  chaff. 
Everything  is  ready.  The  Major  of  the 
Engineers  takes  a  last  lo.ik  over  the  en¬ 
gine  and  machine,  the  General  from  his 
position  back  of  the  machines  gives  the 
oi-ders  to  “Let-’er-go-o”  and  the  battle 
has  begun. 

The  Conflict. — Explosions  of  gaso¬ 
line  artillery  are  heard  in  the  engine  and 
these  are  quickly  followed  by  the  hum  of 
the  machine  gun  \  heels  of  the  thrash¬ 
er.  The  regiments  have  taken  their 
positions.  Tavo  occupy  the  extreme  high 
flank  of  the  haymow  to  tliiow  uown  the 
bundles.  Two  more  occupy  extremely 
dangerous  positions  on  top  of  the  thrash¬ 
er,  one  to  catch  the  bundles  as  they 
come,  cut  the  bauds  and  hand  them  to 
the  feeder,  who  thrusts  them  into  the 
whirling  c.vlinder  of  the  machine.  Guard¬ 


ing  the  right  flank  is  the  measurer — 
the  war  correspondent,  as  it  were,  who 
from  time  to  time  announces  the  results 
of  the  battle  in  number  of  bushels 
thrashed.  In  the  dust  and  chaff  back  of 
the  machine  stand  the  rear  guard  of 
two,  one  to  take  the  straw  away  and 
the  other  to  attend  to  th  chaff.  On 
the  left  high  flank  up  somewhere  near 
the  peak  of  the  baim  are  arrayed  the 
two  who  place  the  straw  in  the  mow. 


to  bind  and  the  loose  sti'siw  piles  out  of 
the  end  of  the  machine  in  a  cloud  and 
no  soldier  of  the  legion  could  mow  away 
that  great  grist  of  untied  straw.  Re¬ 
treat  is  .sounded,  no.  not  retreat,  for  the 
engine  is  not  stopped — until  the  Chief 
gets  the  binder  working.  Then  we  are 
at  it  again  until  the  bags  are  filled  with 
grain.  Operations  are  here  halted  and 
file  army,  from  moAvs,  machine  tops  and 
all  the  flanks,  quickly  assembles,  wiping 
the  sweat  and  dust  of  battle  from  brows 
as  they  come,  to  discu.ss  the  situation 
whether  the  grain  is  plump  or  light,  can 
Eli  “keep  by,”  was  it  dusty  back  there, 
where  is  the  water  anyhow — they  never 
drank  Avater  in  the  olden  days — and 


assigned  differently.  Maybe  an  extra 
man  or  tAA’o  must  be  obtained,  a  little 
tangle  here  must  be  sti-aightened  out. 
the  belt  inns  off  when  a  bunch  of  Avet 
AA'heat  hits  the  cylinder, 
come.  Night  draws  nigh, 
of  finishing  tonight  comes 
has  its  tasks.  Some  who 
adjoining  farms  exchanging 
chores  to  do.  But  a  heartv 


Delays  Avill 
The  question 
up.  TomorrOAV 
are  here  from 
work  haA-e 
“aye”  from 


question  and 


The  Army  Troops  to  the  House  and  Scrubs  Itself” 


The  Chief  Engineer  Feeder  is  really  in 
command,  and  sets  the  imce.  The  men 
in  the  moAV  must  keep  him  in  bunches 
to  feed  the  machine.  The  roar  guard  must 
keep  the  struAV  and  chaff  aAvay.  The 
fiercest  part  of  the  fray  is  not  reached 
at  first.  It  is  gradually  Avorked  or 
Avarmed  up  to.  Everybiuly  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  “keep  by.”  No  quarter  is  asked 
and  none  is  given.  Fasti'r  and  faster 
come  the  bunches,  faster  and  faster  come 
the  explosions  in  the  engine  to  “keep 
by,”  and  faster  goes  the  straAv  back  in- 


Pacific  Coast  Engineers  Training  in  Washington — ^They  are  now  in  France 


to  the  moAv.  The  battle  is  jioav  at  its 
height,  and  one  hundred  bunches  of  rye 
are  put  through  in  five  minutes,  yielding 
seven  bushels  of  grain.  This  is  really  no 
sham  battle.  The  explosions  in  the  gas 
engine,  the  war  of  the  big  machine 
(Avhich  thrashes  the  grain  from  the 
straAV,  separates  it  from  the  chaff,  cleans 
it  and  ties  the  straAV  into  bundles),  the 
clouds  of  dust  and  chaff,  the  sAveat  of 
battle,  are  all  real  here. 

The  Enemy  Advances.  —  But  here 
comes  the  enemy,  the  Spirit  of  Bad  Luck 
(or  of  bad  management)  and  the  result 
of  his  Avork  is  that  the  binder  refuses 


as  if  stopped  by  an  unseen  force.  The 
army  troops  to  the  house  and  scrubs  it¬ 
self  aAvhile,  and  then  concludes  to 
leave  part  of  the  d  ist  on  auyw'ay,  as 
more  will  come  in  the  afternoon — and 
dinner  is  Avaiting.  Dinner  for  the 
thrashers!  Here  command  is  turned  over 
to  the  House-Marshal,  and  everything 
moves  like  clockwork.  Each  man  has 
his  position  assigned ;  the  munitions  are 
all  on  the  table — blessing  is  asked — and 
every  man  does  his  duty. 

Varied  Assignments. — After  dinner 
the  work  is  varied  as  the  Avheat  must  be 
hauled  from  the  field  and  the  forces  are 


each  one  detennines  the 
load  after  load  comes  on. 

The  End  of  the  Day.— It  is  .so  dark 
in  the  barn  the  men  in  the  mow  cannot 
see  the  bundles,  but  must  feel  for  them. 
Ro  many  have  come  before  to  ex.actly 
the  .same  place  that  this  is  no  hard  task, 
and  fcAV  slip  back.  At  last  the  end  is  in 
sight,  the  last  small  load  is  run  up  by 
hand  and  put  through.  The  engine  and 
machine  are  stopped,  the  men  craAvl  down 
from  their  posts,  dirty  and  tired,  but 
glad  the  Avork  is  done.  It  is  just  eight 
o’clock  of  a  mid-August  evening.  The 
battle  has  been  AA’on  against  considerable 
odds.  It  looks  like  rain.  The  General 
assembles  the  army,  calls  the  roll,  gives 
orders  for  supper.  Then ,  Avith  his  staff 
the  horses  are  put  out,  attended  to, 
POAA’S  are  put  in,  milked  by  lantern  light 
and  at  nine  o’clock  of  this  August  day 
the  remnant  of  this  force  marches  in 
and  sits  doAA’u  to  supper  Avith  the  last 
run  of  AA’heat  in  bags  out  under  the 
stars,  with  rain  threatening.  Well,  a 
soldier  in  France  may  have  carried  those 
bags  up  into  the  granary,  bnt  the  Gen¬ 
eral  is  only  a  green  farmer,  so  he  just 
trusted  to  luck  to  keep  them  dry  till 
morning,  and  Avith  his  staff  marched  off 
to  bed — at  the  end  of  a  perfect  day  on 
a  fanii. 

Yes,  some  of  the  battles  fought  on 
the  farm  are  of  as  great  importance  as 
some  of  the  battles  fought  in  Flanders. 


Avhat  not  else.  Then  it  is  a  drink  of 
Avatcr,  each  man  to  a  bag  of  grain,  and 
a  line  forms  from  the  machine  to  the 
bin  in  the  granary.  When  this  is  done 
all  hands  are  called  to  their  posts  to 
give  “it”  another  round. 

The  Armistice. — And  then  comes  din¬ 
ner.  This  is  the  real  event  of  the  day. 
Neither  the  General  nor  the  Chief  gave 
orders  to  stop,  and  hoAv  the  magic  Avord 
Avas  conveyed  from  the  kitchen  to  the 
barn  passeth  understanding.  But  the 
neAvs  has  arrived,  and  all  effort  ceases 


A  Letter  from  Canada 

From  the  trenches  have  already  come 
expressions  of  delight  on  receiving  The 
R.  N.-Y.  there.  The  boy  Avrote  that  he 
and  his  chums  (agriculturi.sts  all)  had 
read  every  Avord,  and  all  agreed  that  it 
Avas  a  “bully  good  paper,”  and  that  if 
they  ever  got  home  again,  nothing  short 
of  a  “farm  for  theirs”  again,  and  the 
lines  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  run  it  on.  The 
paper  Avas  passed  on  doAvn  the  line,  and 
more  than  a  hundred  felloAvs  read  the 
issues  to  his  oavu  knoAvledge.  He  writes 
that  it  Avas  as  food  to  the  stai'A’ing  to 
get  in  touch  Avith  clean  soil  again — soil 
that  Avas  not  blood-soaked  and  ground 
out  of  semblance  of  God’s  earth.  He 
said  no  one  has  eA’er  sent  them  agricul¬ 
tural  paiiers,  and  hosts  of  them  Avere 
fanners  at  home,  and,  “Oh,  Avasn’t  it 
good  to  get  hold  of  a  farm  paper,  and 
such  a  tip-top  one !” 

AVe  Avomen  of  my  set  of  friends  ax*e  re¬ 
joiced  over  your  article  on  “Ink  Patriot¬ 
ism,”  and  yours  is  the  only  paper  that 
has  risen  to  defend  us  women  from  the 
reams  of  advice  Ave  have  received  on 
economy  and  food  conservation  from 
armchair  cooks  and  veranda  housekeep¬ 
ers,  giving  advice  on  these  and  kindi-ed 
subjects,  and  succeeding  in  raising  the 
Avrath  and  scorn  of  every  skilled  and 
competent  houscAvife.  Latterly,  hoAvever, 
we  have  come  to  pass  this  advice  by  in 
silent  contempt,  unless  some  peculiarly 
idiotic  piece  of  advice  rouses  us  to 
laughter — and  Ave  read  it  aloud  to  an 
accompaniment  of  giggles.  Come  to  think 
of  it,  these  Avould-be  housekeepers  are 
benefactors  after  all,  in  that  they  proA'ide 
us  Avith  something  to  laugh  at  in  this 
sorroAV-stricken  land. 

Yours  is  the  only  paper  so  far  to  ad- 
A’ise  men  to  economize  in  giA’ing  up  to¬ 
bacco,  or  any  other  masculine  extra- 
Amgance.  In  our  country  it  is  the  Avom- 
en  who  are  the  real  economists,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  farmers’  AAuves,  yet  to  read 
the  advice  given  one  would  suppose  them 

(Continued  on  page  1218.) 
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The  “TV’eeki.y  Press  Letter”  of  the 
Arizona  Agricultural  College  tells  of  a 
conservation  meeting  which  was  to  be 
held  at  a  schoolhouse  in  a  secluded 
place  in  the  mountains. 

A  heavy  storm  brohe  before  the  time 
of  the  meeting,  which  swelled  the  moun¬ 
tain  streams  to  almost  a  torrent,  cutting 
off  the  assembling  housewives  from  the 
scene  of  the  food  meeting.  The  courage 
corns  and  patriotic  women,  not  to  have 
their  plans  upset,  halted  on  the  banks  of 
the  stream  only  long  enough  to  remove 
their  shoes  and  stockings  and  bravely 
waded  thrOiigh  the  ioy_  waters  of  the 
raging  stream  to  the  little  schoolhouse 
in  time  to  take  part  in  the  discussion 
of  ways  and  means  for  producing  and 
saving  our  food  supplies.  The  rnen  of 
Arizona  will  have  to  speed  along  if  they 
are  to  keep  up  to  the  pace  set  by  our 
loyal  women-folk. 

There  are  plenty  of  men  outside  of 
Arizona  who  may  well  put  on  speed  for 
the  same  reason. 


^Irs.  Stevens,  in  her  recent  “Story  of 
Tilly,”  said  they  struck  their  farm  with 
*i  flat  pocketbook.  This  condition  is 
Avell  known  or  understood  by  most  of  us, 
but  several  persons  have  asked  just 
what  Mrs.  Stevens  meant  by  “flat."  So 
she  says: 

What  I  meant  by  a  flat  purse  was 
that  we  had  less  than  $00  when  we  ar¬ 
rived  at  our  hired  farm.  We  did  not 
pay  rent  until  the  end  of  the  year.  We 
bought  two  cows  on  time  that  proved  to 
be  good  ones ;  each  bad  a  heifer  calf  and 
we  rai.sed  them,  -selling  one  for  $00  at 
17  months  old.  We  kept  no  horse  the 
first  year,  as  my  brother  did  plowing, 
etc.,  for  us  without  charge.  We  let  out 
ground  for  buckwheat,  there  were  10 
acres  of  rye  on  the  farm.  We  paid  $10 
to  get  hay  put  in  bam.  Had  a  big 
garden.  /  -• 

That  was  a  close  call.-  and  Mi'S. 


The  Family  Mobilizes  for  the  Outdoor  Laundry 


nations  are  socialistic  in  everyday  prac¬ 
tice.  They  seem  to  have  no  regular 
government : 

With  females  in  the  minority,  the  so¬ 
cialistic  scheme  has  been  carried  to  great 
lengths.  A  boy  of  eight  knows  the  girl 
he  will  marry,  and  there  exists  not  an 
Eskimo  girl  who  is  not  marri^b  by  her 
thirteenth  f.year.  '  “Swapping  of  wives” 
is  the  correct  procediire  among  the 
peoples  of  the  Far  North  of  Greenland 
and  adjacent  islands.  A  ,man  may  have 
a  Svife  for'  a  month  or.  six  w.eeks,'’-  and 
then  trade  her  to  a  friend  for  a  like 
period. 

"^iSl-r:-  •  ]Vtacmillah  ‘  says  these  nations 
“have  all  the  essential  virtues” : 

Unusual  intelligence  exists  among 
all  the  people  and  although  girls  are 
married  when  they  can  first  “chew  a 
boot,”  they  are  not  lacking  in  appre¬ 
ciation  of  finer  arts. 

Chewing  a  boot,  the  Arctic  explorer 
explained,  is  a  process  to  soften  the 
tough  hides  used  for  shoes,  before  a 
needle  can  be  pushed  through.  ^  The 
saliva  moistens  and  makes  them  pliable. 
It  is  the  duty  of  a  wife  to  prepare  this 
leather’.  For  that  reason  the  teeth  of  the 
Eskimo  women  soon  are  worn  off  to  the 
gums. 


Despite  the  high  cost  of  living  the 
people  of  the  Fnited  States  comsumed 
26,000,000  gallons  more  of  distilled 
spirits  in  the  fiscal  -year  ending  .Tune 
30  last  than  in  the  year  before. 

They  needed  for  their  comfort  879,- 
180,5^  more  Cigars  and  9;440.000,000 
more  cigarettes — the  latter  increase  be¬ 
ing  ascribed  by  the  ungallant  internal 
revenue  bureau  to  the  inci’ease  of  cigar¬ 
ette  smoking  among  women.  We  re¬ 
fuse  to  accept  the  explanation. 

Chewing  and  smoking  tobacco  con¬ 
sumption..  increased^  by  28.5(W.OOO 
poiindc.  -where  '' it  US^d?— 

W  '’T  1'p  ■<  A  (V'lO  ’juir'  '  ■ 


to  anj'oue  else.  A  man  is  known  by 
his  surroundings.  It  is  a  fine  community 
spirit  which  makes  farmers  strive  to  see 
which  can  have  the  neatest  house  sur¬ 
roundings.  The  best  farmer  should  have 
the  best  yard. 

■  *  ■  ■  . 

A  Notable  Farm  Book 

iTiiir  most  notable  book  oh  farm  life  ' 
published  in  recent  years  is  “A^on  of 
the  Middle  Border,”  by  Hamlin  Garland. 
We  shall  have  an  extended  review  of  this 
later,  but  now  Ave  must  speak  of  one 
character — Garland’s  mother,  the  farm¬ 
er’s  wife.  The  reader  Avill  find  little  of 
“faiTOing”  in  this  book.  He  cannot  learn 
from  it  anything  about  improved  stock 
or  gi'owiug  crops.  It  is  just  a  lumiau 
document — a  plain,  clear-out  study  of 
human  life  on  the  Western  prairies.  The 
most  pathetic  character  in  the  book  is 
that  of  Garland’s  mother.  We  see  this 
strong,  self-reliant  hopeful  Avoman  grad¬ 
ually  ground  doAvn  by  the  hard  uueud- 
ing  toil  of  pioneer  life.  Garland  left 
the  farm  and  after  a  hard  struggle  Avon 
success  in  the  city.  He  goes  back  to  the 
plain,  bare  Dakota  farmhouse  to  find  his 
mother  broken  and  old.  and  while  be  is 
there  she  is  stricken  The  picture  of  this 
strong  man  realizing  at  last  that  his 
mother  has  given  her  very  life  in  order 
that  ho  may  have  opportunity  is  very 
poAverful.  It  Avill  shock  the  memory  of 
many  a  man  AA-ho  left  the  farm,  knoAA’lug 
that  the  burden  must  fall  upon  the 
mbther,..;yet  not  realimng  at  the  time 
what  it  all  meant  to  her.  It  has  seemed 
s^rar."''  to  that  in  all  the  flood  of 


Russian  Woman  Soldier 

Breslikovskax  a,  who  is  called  the  Grand¬ 
mother  of  the  Bevolution. 

* 

A  Purchaser  for  Beavers 

I  am  very  anxious  to  find  where  I 
can  get  one  or  more  pairs  of  beavers.  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  any  adA-ertise- 
ments  for  sale  of  these  animals  If  you 
can  put  me  in  connection  Avith  such  a 
dealer,  or  Avith  anyone  Avho  might  be 
able  to  furnish  them,  I  would  appreciate 
it  very  much.  MRS.  A.  R.  tiiba.siier. 

Norfolk  Co.,  Va. 

Finding  live  beaA'ers  is  a  little  out  of 
our  line,  hut  Ave  are  here  to  be  of  serv¬ 
ice.  The  chances  are  good  that  some  of 
our  readers  can  find  beavers  or  anything 
else  from  abaca  to  a  recipe  for  making 
zythum.  We  will  back  them  to  find 
anything  that  is  worth  finding.  Now 
who  wdll  be  first  to  make  our  word  good 
by  locating  the  beavers  for  Mrs. 
Thrasher? 


The.se  figures  from  the  New  York  Sun 
have  not  been  contradicted.  We  think 
they  are  true.  They  are  given  a.s  an  in¬ 
dication  of  prosperity,  but  to  our  think¬ 
ing  they  shoAV  just  the  reverse.  True 
prosperity  is  not  to  be  measured  by  ex¬ 
travagance  and  waste.  At  any  rate,  avo 
have  come  to  an  end  with  the  distilled 
spirits  part  of  it — during  the  Avar  at 
least.  We  do  not  believe  the  business 
Avill  ever  come  back.  The  distillers  seem 
to  regard  it  as  lost,  as  they  are  cleaning 
out  many  of  their  plants.  As  for  to¬ 
bacco  and  cigrirettes,  the  economic  loss 
from ‘their  use  is  shocking,  and  not  one 
of  the  food  administrators  has  the  cour¬ 
age  to  denounce  Avhat  Ave  must  knoAV  is 

the  great  natural  Avaste. 

* 

Do  you  realize  Avhat  a  difference  some 
little  things  about  the  hon.se  and  grounds 
make?  It  pays  better  than  3’ou  think 
to  have  a  clean  yard  and  a  few  trees  and 
shrubs  round  the  bouse.  Thej*  Avill  not 
cost  much,  but  they  add  to  the  selling 
value  of  the  place  and  the  pride  and 
comfort  of  the  family.  If  j'ou  had  a 
coAV  or  horse  for  sale  j-ou  Avould  put 
such  an  animal  in  good  shape  if  you 
expected  to  get  your  price.  You  would 
not  let  them  run  doAvn  thin  or  get  rough 
and  dirty.  You  AA’ould  clean  them  up 
and  get  them  slick  because  the  time  and 
money  spent  doing  this  Avould  pay.  The 
same  Avith  the  house  and  grounds.  Per¬ 
haps  you  do  not  Avant  to  sell.  Then  all 
the  more  reason  for  making  things  neat 
and  attractive,  for  the  place  is  AA-orth 
far  more  to  j'OU  than  it  ever  could  be 


literature  dealing  Avith  American  life  so 
few  writers  haA’e  ever  tried  to  do  justice 
to  the  noblest  character  of  all — the 
farm  mother  Avhose  hard  life  and  un¬ 
ending  toil  have  so  little  to  glorify  or 
lighten  them.  Mother  is  expected  to  en¬ 
dure  privations  and  practice  self-denials. 
Her  children  do  not  mean  to  be  selfish  or 
ungrateful,  but  often  mother’s  silent  en¬ 
durance  of  injustice  makes  them  forget. 
We  knoAV  at  least  100  men  Avho  ought 
to  read  Garland’s  book  and  take  it  to 
heart. 

>): 

Russian  Woman  Soldiers 

The  “Woman  Citizen”  prints  a  picture 
of  Madame  Vera  Botebkarova,  a  Kussian 
AA’oniau  AA'bo  commands  the  ‘‘P.attalion  of 


Grandmother  of  Russian  Revolution 

I)ealh.”  This  is  a  regiment  or  organ¬ 
ization  of  Itussiaii  AA’omen  Avho  are  fight¬ 
ing  for  free  Ilussia  against  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  Mine.  Botchkareva’s  husband,  a 
Russian  soldier,  Avas  killed  in  battle,  and 
she  has  taken  his  place.  Her  picture 
is  given  here.  Last  year  avc  had  some 
discussion  about  Avomeu  Avho  served  as 
soldiers  in  our  Civil  Wav.  and  mention 
was  made  of  several  cases.  In  Russia  the 
Avomeii  have  taken  a  great  part  both  in 
the  Avar  and  in  the  recent  revolution. 
The  “Woman  Citizen”  prints  a  picture 
(see  this  page)  of  ^Madame  Catherine 


Vassar  College  at  Poughkeepsie,  N. 
Y,,  is  a  woman’s  college.  There  is  a 
farm  connected  with  it,  and  recently 
great  stories  haA’e  been  floating  through 
the  papers  regarding  the  work  of  12 
“farmerettes”  or  girl  students  Avho  raised 
big  farm  crops  during  the  Summer. 
NcAvspaper  stories,  like  snowballs,  usually 
get  larger  the  farther  they  run,  and  by 
the  time  these  tales  reached  the  big 
cities  the  12  farmerettes  bad  any  23 
hired  men  badly  beaten.  The  gii'ls  did 
Avork,  boAvever,  and  accomplished  great 
things,  for  the  superintendent  of  the  col¬ 
lege  Avrites  us : 

The  statements  as  given  in  the 
Poughkeepsie  papers  are  substantially 
correct  Avitb  the  exception  that  the 
students  did  not  do  all  of  the  AA’ork.  In 
many  cases  thev  assisted  our  regular 
farm  employes.  ‘  but  they  did  eultivate 
entirel.v  16  acres  of  corn  (field)  ;  10 

acres  silage  corn,  five  acres  of  beans, 
five  acres  of  potatoes :  raked  bay  and 
pitched  bay :  carried  sheafs  of  rye  and 
Avheat  to  the  shocks  and  shocked  them ; 
and  tAvo  of  the  girls  milked  seven  coavs 
each  at  each  milking  time.  In  the  garden 
thev  laid  out  a  straAA’berry  bed  of  2,000 
plants,  did  all  kinds  of  hoeing  and  Aveed- 
ing  and  helped  to  plant  many  of  the 
vegetables. 

We  may  Avell  call  that  “fine  Avork.” 
The  college  has  a  full  supply  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  the  cattle  have  a  supply  of 
silage  and  hay.  The  college  is  to  have  a 
flock  of  1,000  chickens — Avith  students  as 
hen  women. 


Stevens  says  she  did  very  little  “house¬ 
keeping”  until  they  got  ahead  They 
must  liaA-e  AA’orked  hard  and  liA’i'd 
simply.  You  may  be  sure  that  anyone 
Avho  makes  good  as  a  back-to-the-lander 
must  pay  the  pi’ice.  There  is  no  free 
ticket. 

* 

Donald  B.  Macmillan,  just  back  from 
Arctic  lands,  tells  some  neAV  stories  of 
domestic  life  among  the  Eskimos.  The 


The  Tale  of  The  Clock 

Tick  !  Tick  !  Tick  !  Tick  !  says  the  good  old  clcibk  in  the  corner, 
.speaking  Ioav. 

I  have  marked  your  time  for  a  goodly  Avhile,  as  fast  the  min¬ 
utes  go. 

Y'on  gray-haired  man  Avas  a  child  in  arms  when  my  fir.st  “tick ! 
tick  !”  was  heard. 

Yet  the  babe  asleep  in  his  crib  upstairs,  for  years  shall  hear  my 
Avord. 

Tick  !  Tick  !  Tick !  Tick  1  says  the  bravo  old  clock  ;  keeping  step 
with  Time’s  sIoav  pace. 

Alike  through  sickness  and  joy  and  grief,  liave  the  hours  passed 
o’er  my  face. 

The  Aveary  hours  that  have  crawled  like  snails  at  the  close  of 
life’s  long  day, 

And  joyous  hours  that  have  seemed  so  short  to  the  younger  hearts  at  play. 

Tick !  Tick !  For  my  hands  have  marked  them  all  as  over  my  face  they  flew, 

Yet  never  a  Avrinkle  the  old  clock  shows — its  face  is  smooth  and  true. 

Tick !  Tick  t  Tick !  Tick  t  says  the  hopeful  clock — I  have  seen  strange  things  up  here  ; 
I  have  seen  death  touch  with  his  blighting  hand  all  things  the  world  holds  dear. 

I  have  seen  the  hoy  who  left  at  morn,  with  his  face  agloAv  Avith  pride. 

At  eve  come  back  like  a  broken  man,  to  the  faith  he  once  denied. 

Tick  !  Tick  !  Tick !  Tick  1  I  have  seen  the  hopes  and  the  Avork  of  man  decay. 

But  ueA’er  have  known  God’s  word  to  fail — Tick  !  Tick ! — and  He  liA’es  to-day. 
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Tell  by 
the  Color 


Have  you  ever  noticed  the  color  of 
your  flour?  Is  it  a  dead  chalky-white 
or  a  delicate  creamy-white? 

Color  in  flour  is  important,  for  by  its 
color  you  can  tell  whether  your  flour 
has  been  bleached  or  otherwise  chemi¬ 
cally  treated. 

The  bleaching  of  flour  is  similar  to 
the  artificial  coloring  of  other  food  pro¬ 
ducts.  The  best  flour  for  bread,  rolls, 
pies  and  cake  is  not  bleached,  but  is  a 
delicate  creamy-white  in  color. 

Learn  to  know  this  wholesome  flour 
color.  You  will  always  recognize  it  in 
Pillsbury’s  Best,  for  the  color  of  Pills- 
bury’s  Best  flour  is  as  Nature 
tended  it. 


in- 


Pillsbury’s  Best  flour  is  not  bleached. 

It  never  will  be  bleached.  Its  beautiful, 
creamy-white  color  is  natural  to  good, 
clean  wheat,  carefully  and  honestly 
milled. 

The  Flour  Question  Settled 


Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


We  have  grouped  on  the  Children’s 
I’age  this  week  a  number  of  piotures 
which  our  little  folks  will  like  to  see. 
Ivet  us  not  make  it  all  work,  for  that 
makes  a  dull  boy.  1  lay  is  the  oil  for 
life’s  machinery  and  we  can  have  some 
of  that  too.  Take  the  colored  boy  with 
his  melon.  The  melon  is  about  as  large 


of  the  part  he  is  playing,  and  isn’t 
grandfather  proud  of  him’/  It  is  not 
often  now  that  you  find  an  old  man  who 
can  swing  a  grain  cradle.  Nearly  all 
the  harvesting  is  now  done  with  reapers 
and  binders,  but  many  of  us  can  re¬ 
member  when  all  small  grainfields  were 
cut  with  the  cradle,  .‘^winging  that  heavy 


All  Aboard  for  Sunday  School 


as  the  boy.  but  when  he  gets  done  with 
it  the  melon  will  be  out  of  sight  and  the 
boy  not  much  larger.  It  is  surely  won¬ 
derful  how  much  melon  a  boy  can  hold. 

Then  take  those  Illinois  children 
shown  with  their  i)ony.  That  is  the  way 
they  ride  to  Sunday  school — all  perched 
on  the  back  of  a  pony.  I  knew  some  gills 
in  Vermont  who  rode  a  colt  to  school. 
They  would  turn  him  around  at  the 


tool  was  hard  work  and  tin;  “water  hoy" 
was  in  .gi'eat  demand. 

How  would  you  like  to  drop  in  and 
have  tea  with  those  Ohio  children  on 
the  lawn?  I  will  take  mine  without 
cream,  I  think,  but  we  must  all  be  care¬ 
ful  to  behave  ourselves  properly,  for  this 
is  a  fine  occasion  and  they  will  want  to 
visit  us  next. 

Then  there  is  that  little  New  .Jersey 


Come  and  Have  Some  Refreshments  ! 


schoolhouse,  give  him  a  little  hit  with  a 
stick  and  he  would  trot  back  home  to 
the  barn.  Many  of  our  children  who 
read  this  could  tell  you  about  horses 
that  know  as  much  as  some  men. 

I'h*'!!  what  do  you  think  of  the  little 
fellow  who  has  carried  the  cool  drink 
to  grandfather,  who  has  been  cradling 
rye  ev(  r  since  morning.  Isn’t  he  proud 


girl  and  her  cat,  just  starting  out  for  a 
walk,  and  Kitty  will  go  along  just  as 
a  dog  follows  his  master.  Our  cats  at 
home  are  mostly  black,  and  they  chase 
the  children  about  wherever  they  go. 
Nearly  all  children  are  interested  in 
cats,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  have 
more  i)ictures  of  them.  What  do  you 
say  to  making  the  next  children’s  page 
for  November  a  “i>et”  number?  Let’s 
have  pictures  showing  what  children  like 
best  in  the  way  of  pet  stock  ! 


A  Jer-sey  Girl  and  Her  Cat 


Will  You  Have  Some  Tea? 
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A  Little  Farm  Woman 

Wht're  are  those  sour  people  who 
think  the  boys  and  girls  of  today  are 
not  going  to  lu'St  into  the  future?  We 
want  to  show  them  a  few  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  growing  up  on  the  farms — 


drive  the  cows  to  pasture  green.  Why  I 
wouldn't  change  my  station  for  the 
throne  of  lOngland's  (pieen." 

CH.XKI.OTTE  KOSE  K'EEl-KR. 

Delaware  Co..  N.  Y. 

Do  they  “look  alike?’’  The  three  boys 
shown  together  are  triplets  from  Ohio. 


Three  of  a  Kind  from  Ohio 

grow’ing  up  to  stay.  One  of  them  looks 
out  at  us  from  the  picture  above  at  the 
right,  and  this  is  what  her  mother  says : 

My  little  girl  is  so  interested  in  the 
children’s  page  that  she  wants  me  to 
write  and  send  you  her  picture  too.  She 
fairly  screamed  with  joy  when  she  saw 
the  little  fellow  drafted  on’  the  first  page 


A  Little  Dairy  Woman 

They  arc  Wayne.  M'ilhur  and  \Vendel 
Channell  and  were  born  May  1.5,  IDi:;. 
Their  parents  say  these  little  fellows 
represent  three  rea.sons  “for  wanting 
Dhio  dry,'’  for  these  fine  little  fellows 
never  should  become  “saloon  bait.’’  IVe 
do  not  know  whether  these  boys  intend 
to  be  farmers  or  not.  but  they  have  made 


The  First  COLT  Lighting 
Plant  Sent  out  its  “Wave 
of  Reputation**  in  1899 — 

— A  reputation  which  has  been  steadily  spreading 
in  ever  widening  circles  ever  since. 

The  thousands  of  COLT  PLANTS  which  we  have 
built,  improved  and  marketed  during  these  eighteen 
years,  have  one  and  all  helped  to  build  up  this  most 
valuable  COLT  asset. 

— And  we  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  the 
biggest  factor  in  our  success. 

COLT  reputation  for  dependable,  efficient  service 
(without  repair  expense)  is  the  one  big  reason  why 
country '  home  owners  have  purchased  COLT  plants 
in  steadily  increasing  numbers  each  year. 


OLT 


TRAL 


Carbide  Lighting  and 
Cooking  Plants 

are  built  to  furnish  the  country  home  with  lighting 
and  cooking  advantages,  which  every  city  home  has 
long  enjoyed  —  built  to  supply  brilliant  inexpensive 
light  for  the  home  and  barns  and  gas  fuel  for  the 
kitchen  range. 

The  COLT  of  proper  size  for  the  average  home  takes  up  a  floor 
space  of  but  23  inches  x  56  inches  in  your  cellar  or  in  an  outbuid- 
ing.  It  needs  no  attention  other  than  a  few  minutes’  time  for 
recharging  every  few  weeks.  It  is  built  to  give  lasting  service, 
and  to  furnish  gas  for  lighting  and  cooking  that  you  can  get 
from  no  other  source  for  the  same  money. 

Write  for  the  latest  handsomely  illustrated  COLT  booklets. 

If  you  want  a  free  estimate  oj  cost  of  installation,  mention 
the  number  of  rooms  in  your  house,  and  the  number  of  lights 
you  would  want  in  your  bam  and  other  outbuildings. 


J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY,  42nd  St  Building 

New  York  City,  New  York 


The  Little  Haymakers— Watering  the  Stock 


r"'  — .  -■ 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R,  N.-Y.  and  you’//  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Now  then  White  Folks  Watch  Me  Enjoy  Life 


of  our  r<'<(‘til  luimljcr.  Hhe  is  only  four 
years  old,  but  a  little  farmer  every 
inch  of  her.  She  helps  daddy  bait  the 
cows  iind  will  not  let  one  of  them  get 
into  the  corn.  Sometimes  she  Wittches 
them  alone.  This  is  a  piece  she  spoke 
for  the  ]  lairymen's  League  meeting : 
“I’m  a  little  country  lassie,  I  can  iron 
and  churn  and  btike ;  wasTi  the  dishes, 
feed  the  poultry,  nmke  a  great,  big  john¬ 
ny  cake ;  ride  the  horses  down  to  water. 


a  good  start  toward  any  honorable  pro¬ 
fession.  “Three  of  a  kind” — and  the 
i-ight  kind. 

Then  take  the  two  water  carriers  at 
b(htom  of  page  121.“.  They  are  very 
useful  haymakers  and  they  well  deserve 
a  ride  on  the  loud  of  hay.  Child  life  on 
the  farm  is  full  of  fun  and  variety.  No 
matt(‘r  what  the  big  folks  may  s;iy.  the 
farm  is  the  place  for  child ren. 


The  FasniSy  Circle 

A  Rayo  Lamp  draws  the  family 
together  in  pleasant  intimacy. 
The  bright,  steady,  flickerless 
illumination  gives  a  perfect  light 
for  reading,  sewing  or  playing. 

l^S!/0  hamps 

give  a  flood  of  soft  light  that 
reduces  strain  on  the  eyes. 

Rayo  Lamps  are  easy  to  re- wick 
and  to  keep  clean — no  cheap  or¬ 
namentation  to  catch  dirt.  You 
light  them  without  removing 
either  chimney  or  shade.  Ar¬ 
tistic  in  design,  they  are  built  to 
last  a  life-time. 

For  best  results  use  So-CO*ny 
Kerosene. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York 

Principal  Offices 

New  York  Albany 

Buffalo  Boston 
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Pcistoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Fear  of  8cnooi.. — The  other  night  as  which  shows  how  careful  both  teachers 


Mrs.  Parson  and  the  Ibirson  sat  reading 
about  the  parlor  table,  we  heard  a  sob- 
lung  upstairs  and  hurrying  up  we  found 
the  third  boy  in  tears  and  great  grief. 
Petween  his  sobs  be  kept  saying  “Have 
I  got  to  go  to  school?  Have  I  got  to 
go  to  .school?”  We  loved  him  and  quieted 
him  and  got  him  to  sleep,  and  had  much 
thinking  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 
He  had  evidently  got  this  dread  of 
school  from  the  older  Poys.  So  often 
this  last  Summer  I  heard  the  boys  reck¬ 
oning  up  when  .school  began  and  regret¬ 
ting  so  that  the  time  was  growing  short. 
I'his  dread  of  school  had  become  a  wor¬ 
ry  to  the  little  fellow  and  had  gotten 
on  his  nerves.  Why  do  we  have  schools 
that  children  dread  and  hate  to  go  to? 
Hoes  it  pay — this  everlasting  light  with 
nature  to  make  them  learn  a  lot  of 
things  in  which  they  have  no  interest 
and  of  which  the  chances  are  they  will 
never  make  any  use?  Does  it  pay,  when, 
as  Alexander  says,  God  has  given  a  boy 
twenty  thousand  muscles  to  move  with 
iind  not  one  to  keep  him  still,  does  it  pay 
for  a  teacher  to  wear  herself  and  the 
boy  out  too,  in  trying  to  make  him  sit 
still? 

The  Viewpoint. — When  the  Pastoral 
I ’arson  taught  school  he  looked  at  the 
matter  as  these  teachers  do  now — book 
learning  was  everything.  Ppt  how  dif¬ 
ferent  now !  Quite  often  it  seems  as 
though  those  most  wishing  their  children 
should  go  to  college  are  the  ones  who 
never  went  themselves.  Where  we  have 
iK'ver  been,  the  imagination  can  build 
without  limit.  As  the  Parson  looks  back 
on  his  college  course  he  would  hesitate  to 
.send  or  encourage  any  of  his  boys  going. 

1  lo  would  never  .send  a  boy  to  college  any¬ 
way.  It  would  have  to  be  a  case  of  the 
boy  wanting  to  go  himself.  So  much 
time  the  Parson  spent  in  grinding  over 
.st tidies  that  have  never  been  of  the 
slightest  use  to  him  I  The  “mental 
training”  idea  of  these  studies  and  dead 
languages  has  long  isincc  been  exploded, 
.lust  as  much  would  Tiave  been  gotten 
from  useful  studies,  and  a  great  deal 
more  from  studies  of  some  interest. 

Little  ('los.sje  Acai.v. — The  little 
boy  is  now  in  tschool.  He  was  seven  years 
old  last  Spring.  ,  Were  it  not  for  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law  he  would  not  have 
started  till  ho  was  eight.  AVe  have  never 
sent  any  till  they  were  .seven,  and  they 
have  come  right  along.  We  hiive  not  tried 
to  teach  them  a  thing  in  the  book  line 
before  they  startetl.  With  good  strong, 
healthy  minds  and  bodies  they  will 
come  along  in  their  books  a  great  deal 
better  than  when  .sent  so  young. 

Nothing  Gained. — ^There  is  absolute¬ 
ly  nothing  gained  by  sending  them  to 
school  so  young.  To  our  mind,  a  vast 
deal  is  generally  lost.  “Where  i.s  she 
going  to  .school  htis  year?”  the  Par.son 
asked  as  wo  saw  a  thirteen-year-old  girl 
going  by  the  hou.se.  going 

anywhere,”  was  the  reply.'  The  Parson 
ha.s  known  this  girl  for  years.  At  live  in 
school  she  Avas  a  wonder.  When  six 
years  old  she  wrote  a  three-verse  poem, 
which  was  printed  in  one  of  the  leading 
educational  weeklies,  ^ihe  was  a  delight 
to  the  teachers  and  a  model  to  the 
scholars. 

How  It  Ca.mk  Gi  t. — Pefore  long,  this 
girl  appears  with  great  glas.ses_  on.  She 
is  small  of  her  age  and  thin.  While 
she  learns  by  rote,  when  it  come  to  rea¬ 
soning  out  things  she  fails.  tShe  took 
the  eighth  grade  over  twice  and'  ‘then 
(luit  for  good.  How  do  these  youthful 
prodigies  gcJihrally  pan  out?  These 
childr'en  that  are  all  dolled  up  and 
trotted  out  alpbu  every  occasion  to  speak" 
yard.s  and  yaixls  of  iioetry? 

His  Education. — Put  we  were  talk¬ 
ing  of  little  Clossie’s  education.  It  is  on 
in  earnest.  It  seems  to  be  in  two  parts, 
as  all  Gaul  was  divided  into  three; 
what  he  learns  inside  and  what  ho  learns 
outside.  The  outside  is  rather  ahead  of 
the  other.  Adi  sorts  of  unsiieakable 
words,  vulgar  and  profane,  have  been 
brought  home  by  thi.s  little  fellow.  Of 
course  we  knew  this  would  be  so — and 
yi't  it  does  seem  too  bad.  Besides  this, 
he  is  learning  how  to  tease  and  jdague 
others.  At  school,  it  seems  to  bo  to  hit 
somebody  or  grab  his  hat  and  run  and 
swipe  his  things  tluit  occupies  their 
attention.  It  will  be  a  long  fight  now 
to  stamp  out  this  miserable  trait. 

Inside  Education. — He  is  learning 
his  little  reading  and  number  work 
well.  He  is  also  learning  to  write  his 
name.  We  think  his  teacher  well  above 
the  average  and  has  a  niee  way  with 
children.  She  seems  to  realize  that  these 
little  tots  cannot  sit  still  all  day,  at 
least  they  ought  not  to.  I  think  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  room  is  happy  and 
cheerful,  on  the  whole.  The  Pansou  hopes 
so.  How  terrible  that  so  many  children 
sit  day  after  day  in  a  vschoolroom  with 
the  sound  of  a  rasping,  scolding,  threat¬ 
ening  voice  in  their  ears !  d'lie  Parson 
hopes  the  teachers  will  be  honest  with 
this  little  fellow;  that  they  will  not,  like 
so  many,  make  constant  threats  that 
they  never. 'intend  to  ..carry  out.  "We 
heard  of  the  following  case  a  while  ago. 


and  parents  should  be. 

He  Believed  Her. — A  first-year  little 
fellow  came  home  from  school  one  day, 
and  rushing  upstairs  to  his  mother, 
buried  his  face  in  her  lap  and  ci’ied  as 
though  his  heart  would  break.  On  quiet¬ 
ing  the  little  fello\v  his  mother  got  his 
story.  The  school  supervisor  and  one  of 
the  school  boards  had  been  round  to  the 
school  that  day  and  visited  each  room. 
Before  they  entered  this  room  the  teach¬ 
er  told  them  that  if  they  didn’t  keep 
quiet  and  get  their  lessons,  these  two 
men  would  take  them  and  carry  them  off 
to  another  .school !  After  the  men  had 
gone  .she  told  them  they  were  coming 
again  in  the  afternoon,  and  if  they  did 
not  get  their  lessons  done  the  men 
would  take  them  and  .shake  them  up  I 
“Will  they  shake  me  and  carry  me  off, 
mamma?”  the  little  fellow  kept  sobbing. 

What  He  Learned. — What  could  this 
mother  tell  him  but  that  these  men 
would  not  shake  him  or  carry  him  off, 
which  was  hut  another  way  of  .saying  that 
the_  teacher  lied  to  him,  which  was-  the 
plain  truth?  And  how  could  the  little 
fellow  reason  otherwise  than  if  what  she 
said  then  was  not  true,  why  might  not 
all  she  .said  be  untrue  and  if  she  lied 
to  him  why  could  he  not  lie  to  her?  For 
certainly  a  lie  is  a  very  present  help  in 
time  of  trouble  and  his  mother  is  won¬ 
dering  how  many  times  a  day  this 
teacher  tries  to  frighten  them  by  telling 
them  lies ! 

To  Be  Sneaking. — ,Tust  as  the  Par¬ 
son  writes  he  looks  out  of  the  vindow 
and  sees  little  Clossie  coming  from  .school. 
George^  is  .sharing  the  sent  of  his  hike 
with  him.  How  frank  and  honest  and 
innocent  he  has  always  been  I  Ilut 
mother  says  she  is  watching  for  the 
next  step  in  his  cilucation — that  of  being 
sneaking.  The  boy  who  can  <ait  up  the 
most  in  school  without  Ix'ing  .seen  is  the 
real  hero.  How  quickly  can  you 
straighten  out  your  face  and  look  in¬ 
nocent  when  the  teacher  turns  round? 
Expert  ability  along  this  line  brings  ad¬ 
miring  glances  from  both  girls  and 
boys.  He  does  not  yet  seem  to  haye 
taken  up  this  course.  I’erhaiis,  by  some 
miracle,  be  won’t. 

His  Picture. — Yon  can  see  him  in  the 
picture,  standing  by  the  boys’  goat,  just 
as  he  is  about  to  start  for  school.  All 
through  the  Spring’s  work  he  and  I  played 
and  worked  together.  How  I  miss  him 
now  in  school,  as  I  gather  in  the  things: 
we  planted !  I  suppose  he  is  learning 
much,  and  things  that  I  could  (or 
would)  not  teach  him  Iiere.  but  I  doubt 
if  he’s  learning  faster,  trying  to  sit  still 
in  his  stuffy  schoolroom,  than  he  did 
while  riding  old  Doll,  bareheaded  and 
barefooted,  in  tin'  glory  of  God’s  sunshine 
for  Daddy  to  cultivate;  or  while  handing 
him  tools  and  seeds  to  sow,  down  in  the 
garden  by  the  brook. 

..  The  Goat  and  His  Horns. — :Yes,  the 
goat  has  horns  if  nothing  else.  The 
I’arsou  often  threatens  this  fellow’.s  ex¬ 
istence  and  declares  each  Fall  he  will 
never  winter  “Old  Billy”  again.  He 
takes  needed  room  in  the  ham.  e\cn  if  ^ 
it  does  not  take  much  t<>  feed  hirn.  He  1 


The  Goat  and  His  Horns 


will  draw  the  boys’  cart  provided  one 
boy  goes  ahead  and  leads  him.  He  re¬ 
fuses  to  be  driven,  and  who  is  to  go  on 
foot  while  the  otbei*s  ride  is  an  economic 
question  which  the  world  itself  has 
found  it  hard  to  solve.  His  chief  feature 
is,  as  you  f;ee,  his  horns.  These  attract 
much  attention  as  he  nibbles  grass  on  the 
front  lawn.  The  Parson  has  tried  his 
best  to  arouse  enthusiasm  over  the  ap¬ 
pearance  his  mounted  head  and  horns 
would  make  on  the  wall  by  the  front 
stairway,  but  in  vain.  The  boys  declare 
they  like  Billy  and  Mrs.  Parson  says 
she  loves  Billy  and  all  the  Parson  has  ti> 
do  is  to  feed  and  water  him  and  mu.se 
to  himself,  as  he  milks  old  Red  and  old 
Black,  on  what  a  fine  <‘aif  he  could  be 
raising  in  the  stall  that  Billy  occupies. 

“Tone”  and  IIis  Engine. — Yes,  wi> 
filled  up  the  silo  to  the  brim  and  had  a 
full  acre  of  stalks  that  would  not  go  in. 
“Tone”  came  to  help  us  witli  his  engine. 
He  is  alwaA’s  good-natured  and  happy,  as 
you  see  him,  just  ready  to  start  off’  to 
saw  Avood  for,  this  neighbor.  Sometimes 
the  Parson  thinks  he  actually  likes  to 
have  an  engine  ,  or  auto  stop,  he  knows 


.so  well  tb.il  lie  can  make  it  run  again.  No 
one  could  guess  the  amount  of  sawing 
and  silo-filling  Tone  has  done  with  this 
old  one-lunger  Cadillac,  rigged  up  by 
himself.  Tlie  barrel  you  see  has  the  w.a- 
ter  for  cooling  and  is  covered  with  a 
stri])  of  canvas  to  keep  out  the  bits  of 
silage.  He  no  longer  uses  batteries  with 


The  Bohemian  Boy  and  His  Engine 

her,  hut  removes  his  higli  tension  mag¬ 
neto  from  his  car  and  uses  that. 

A  Genii'S. — This  Bohemian  boy  from 
10  miles  down  county  is  a  veritable 
genius.  He  is  always  doing  all  kinds  of 
stunts  with  cars.  No  car  or  no  electric 
starter,  however  intricate,  seems  to  baf¬ 
fle  him.  Once  he  got  hold  of  an  old 
comiiound.  Taking  out  the  engine  he  re¬ 
placed  it  with  an  old  model  Ford  on- 
gihe.  It  had  a  conipoimd  difl’erential 
and  transmission  with  its  three  speeds 
and  a  Ford  motor  old  model.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion  he  towed  a  heavy  two-horse  lum¬ 
ber  wagon  seven  miles  with  this.  t)n 
another  be  wa.s  returning  from  Sayin 
Rock  with  his  “best”  girl  and  overtook 
his  city  dwelling  brother  in  his  .Tackson 
racer.  Tone  struck  his  horn  a  fearful 
blow  and  called  for  the  road.  The  race 
was  on,  but  not  for  long,  as  Tone  .soon 
left  the  racer  far  behind. 

Pigs  on  the  Farm. — After  a  fine  din¬ 
ner  of  fried  chicken,  baked  potatoes. 


The  Pigs  and  Their  Appetites 

.string  beans,  beets  and  •jnidding  tlie 
I’ars<in  went  out  to  stsi  the  jdgs.  This 
back-to-the-land  woman  was  given  up  by 
(Contiiuu'd  on  page  ll'IK.) 


Doctors  prescribe  it,  because  it  supports  the 
bodily  organs  in  their  natural  position,  improving 
the  health  and  driving  away  the  lassitude  and 
dragging  pains  so  common  to  farm  women. 


Dressmakers  like  it,  because  it  restores  the 
stout  or  distorted  figure  to  the  natural  lines  of 
tK-auty,  making  it  possible  to  attain  a  style  and 
attractiveness  otherwise  impossible. 


Thousands  of  farm  women 
— and  city  women  too — are 
wearing  the  M.  &  K.  Uplift 
Corset  and  blessing  the  day 
they  heard  of  it. 

We  want  every  woman  who 
reads  this  paper  to  write  at 
once  for  full  descriptive  cir¬ 
cular  and  particulars  of  our 
FrecApprovalOffer.  Address 

Katherine  Kellogg 

M.  &  K.  CORSET  CO. 

208  Main  St.,  Jackson,  Mich, 


More  T/uN  EVER 

yooT  r^vy 
d^s  must  be 
prodactiVe 
^  tOet  Work  reoiires 

0  Tower’sMBrand 

REFLEX 
SLICKER 


Cut  fall  ir\  sKoalder.  chest 
ej\d  ajTTvs-comfortoblG.  strong 
lorv^  ca:)cotv^  .  U)dterproof  absolatdy 

Satisfaction  A.J.TowerCq 

GUARANTEED  BOSTON 


IF  you  want  books  on  farming  of 
any  kind  write  us  and  we 
will  quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


“Good  Morning,  Mr.  Perfection  * 


Drive  out  the  early  morning  chill  with  a  Perfection 
Oil  H  eater.  It  gives  a  full  measure  of  glowing 
warmth.  Convenient  and  economical,  too.  Eight 
hours  of  comfort  from  a  gallon  of  kerosene. 
Sturdy,  reliable,  clean. 

The  new  No.  SOO  Perfection  Heater  Wick  comes  trimmed  and 
burned  off,  all  ready  for  use.  Makes  re-wicking  easy. 

So-CO-ny  Kerosene  gives  best  results. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
PRINCIPAL  OFFICES 
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Registered*  Direct  to  Yon” 


An  Old  Fashion  Revived. — The  Win¬ 
ter  coat  shown  at  the  loft  in  the  first  pic¬ 
ture  is  an  old-style  revived.  We  used  to 
see  these  fitting  full-length  coats  25  years 
ago,  and  now  the  wheel  of  time  has 
brought  them  back  again.  The  one  new 
feature  in  this  coat  was  the  arrangement 
of  pockets,  which  were  in  the  seam  at 
the  wai.st  line,  defined  at  top  and  bottom 
by  arrowheads  of  silk  stitching.  This 
coat  was  grayish  taupe  in  color,  in  a 
heavy,  smooth-faced  cloth,  with  collar 
and  cuffs  of  taupe  fox,  and  was  very 
oomfortable-look- 
ing.  The  hat  was 
a  narrow- 
brimmed  s  a  i  lor 
shape  of  black 
satin,  trim  m  e  d 
with  stiff  wings. 

New  F  u  k  s 
FROM  Old. — The 
figure  at  the  right 
in  the  same  pic¬ 
ture  shows  the 
short  broad  scarf 
of  fur  that  first 
gained  popular¬ 
ity  last  Winter, 
and  is  very  much 
in  vogue  this  sea¬ 
son.  It  is  a 
fashion  appreci¬ 
ated  by  those 
with  furs  to 
renovate,  for  an 
old-f  'a  s  h  i  o  n  e  d 
neckpiece,  or  even 
n  large  pillow 
muff,  will  give 
material  enough 
for  such  a  scarf. 

It  is  merely  a 
piece  of  fur  from 
10  to  15  inches 
wide,  long  enough 
to  be  brought 
around  the  shoul¬ 
ders  and  hooked 
together  at  the 
upper  corners. 

The  scarf  noted, 
which  was  of 
k  a  r  a  k  u  1  ,  was 
edged  all  around 
with  a  black  satin 
to  the  width,  and 
when  the  quantity  of 
ed.  Some  of  these 


Cold  Weather  Comfort  in  Coat  and  Furs 


pulling,  which  added 
is  worth  considering 
fur  is  a  little  limit- 
short  scarfs  are 
trimmed  with  tails,  or  loo])ed  acro.ss  with 
fur  ornaments,  but  a  great  many  of  them 
are  plain.  Long  scarfs  of  the  same  shape 
are  also  very  popular,  and  a  large  boa 
of  the  old  style  may  easily  be  made  over 
into  this  shape,  merely  requiring  to  be 
opened  out  flat,  and  properly  lined.  An 
attractive  lining  is  very  necessary  to  a 
flat  scarf,  and  colored  brocades  are  of¬ 
ten  used.  A  refinement  of  luxury  is  for 
such  a  lining  to  be  hand-embroidered  in 
an  all-over  design,  fluffs  are  shown  in 
all  shapes  and  sizes,  round  or  flat,  pil¬ 
low  or  melon 
shape ;  only 
the  open  rug 
shape  seems 
to  be  defin- 
itely  .re- 
tired.  One 
pretty  finish 
no  t  e  d  for 
the  1  i  n i ng 
of  a  mu  If, 
instead  of  a 
little  ruffle, 
was  a  cord 
as  thick  as 
one’s  thumb, 
covered  with 
the  satin  of 
the  1  i  n  i  ng 
laid  on 
smoothly  in 
flat  overlap¬ 
ping  pleats. 

The  dress 
shown  with 
this  scarf  is 
one  of  the 
coat  styles, 
h  a  V  i  n  g  a 
plain  redin- 
gote  over  a 
f  u  r  -  e  dged 
skirt.  The 
sailor  hat  of  ■ 
black  velvet 
i s  bordered 
with  a  fringe 
of  fancy 
feathers,  with 
feathers 
feathers, 
graceful 
we  note 
plumes. 


straight  down  the  front  with  ball  buttons 
and  braid  loops,  has  a  high  military  col¬ 
lar  and  turn-back  cuffs,  both  braided'  with 
soutache.  The  hat  is  a  close  little  feath¬ 
er  toque. 

A  Color  Combination.- — The  figure  in 
the  center  shows  a  two-color  combination, 
the  materials  being  mahogany  red  satin 

and  dark  brown  Georgette  crepe.  There 
was  a  close-fitting  waist  of  th‘  satin, 
with  a  little  .self-colored  embroidery  of 
beads  and  silk  in  front,  and  a  yoke, 

deeper  at  the  sides,  heading  the  skirt. 

The  skirt  of 
Geor  g  e  1 1  e  was 
gathered  to  this 
yoke.  Loose 
sleeves  of  the 

transparent  ma¬ 
terial  had  a  deep 
tuck  above  the 
elbow,  and  a  deep 
hem  at  the  wrist. 
A  scarf-like  over¬ 
drapery  of  the 
cri'pe  was  brought 
over  the  shoul¬ 
ders  at  back  and 
front,  spreading 
to  form  a  tunic  at 
the  sides.  This 
passed  under  the 
girdle,  and  gave 
a  graceful  flow¬ 
ing  effect.  The 
round  neck  was 
absolutely  plain 
and  collarless,  an 
effect  noted  in 
many  new  gowns. 
The  combination 
of  color,  sugges¬ 
tive  of  an  Au¬ 
tumn  leaf,  is  fre¬ 
quently  seen  ;  in¬ 
deed.  there  is  a 
greater  tendency 
to  combine  two 
col(>rs  and  fabrics 
in  one  gown  than 
wo  have  noted 
for  many  seasons. 

Gray  and  Sil¬ 
ver. — ’Fhe  figure 
at  the  right  shows 
of  smoke  gray 
silver  lace.  The 
below  a  straight 
The  upper  part 
of  the  lace,  the 


Serge  Coat  Dress,  and  Two  Models  in  Georgette  Crepe 


a  little  trimming  of  curled 
at  the  sides.  While  such  fancy 
especially  those  of  airy  and 
outline,  are  extremely  popular, 
a  gradual  return  of  ostrich 
and  expect  a  restoration  of  their 


a  tasteful  combination 
Georgette  enqn*  with 
plain  waist  is  gathered 
yoke  of  the  silver  lace, 
of  the  sleeves  is  made 
loose  flowing  sleeve  below  bfdng  gath¬ 
ered  to  the  lace,  and  finished  at  the  edge 
with  a  silk  picot.  The  plain  gathered 
skirt  had  a  band  of  silver  lace  across  the 
front  breadth,  simulating  a  panel.  A 
scarf-like  drapery  came  over  the  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  was  tucked  into  the  top  of  the 
girdle,  coming  over  this  and  continuing 
to  extend  over  the  skirt,  where  it  was 
caught  in  a  puff  at  both  the  top  and  the 
lower  edge  of  the  silver  panel.  A  loose 
sash  of  narrow  brocaded  ribbon,  vivid 

Chinese  blue 
in  color,  was 
looped  over 
t  h  e  girdle. 
'I'll is  gown 
had  a  round 
colla  r  I  e  s  s 
neck,  but  a 
big  h  -  col  - 
hired  net 
yoke  c  o  u  Id 
be  worn 
■with  it  if 
desired.  This 
model,  in 
black  crepe 
de  chine  and 
jet,  or  black 
lace  with  a 
few  threads 
of  silver  or 
gold,  would 
b  e  entirely 
suitable  for 
a  m  i  d  d  1  e- 
aged  woman 
of  conserva¬ 
tive  tastes, 
while  in 
smoke  gray, 
V  i  0  1  et  or 
plum  color, 
it  w  o  u  1  d 
suggest  a  n 
attrac  1 1-  v  e 
model  for 
the  bride's 
mother  at  a 
suitable  for 


old-time  vogue. 

Serge  and  Soutache  Br.vid. — In  the 
second  picture,  the  figure  at  the  left 
shows  a  coat  dress  of  the  universal  dark 
blue  serge,  trimmed  with  black  soutache. 
It  is  extremely  plain,  but  shows  novelty 
in  the  skirt,  Avhich  foreshadows  the  ob¬ 
solete  “hobble,”  for  at  each  side  it  is 
drawn  in  at  the  bottom  with  ball  but¬ 
tons  and  bi'aid  loops.  Another  new  feature 
is  the  band  of  soutache  braiding,  which 
is  put  on  straight  at  the  bottom,  without 
being  sloped  at  the  top  to  fit  the  cuiwe 
of  the  figure — hence  stands  out  like  an 
inverted  tunic.  The  plain  waist,  buttoned 


home  wedding,  while  quite 
future  use. 

Fabrics  and  Colors. — All  shades  of 
sainl  color  are  popular  in  dress  goods  and 
millinery,  but  there  is  one  special  shade 
called  “democracy,”  which  goes  well  with 
any  darker  color,  and  is  sure  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  popular.  It  is  sand  with  a  wanu 
l)inkish  tone,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
produced  by  mingling  the  dyes  of  all  the 
Allied  natioiiiil  colors.  It  is  extremely 
pretty  in  chiffon  or  Georgette  crepe,  and 
a  ^vaist  of  this^  color  goes  with  any  color 
of  jacket  suit,  if  the  trimming  is  selected 
in  harmony.  With  a  dark  blue  suit  a 
little  dark  blue  may  be  introduced  in  the 
waist,  and  it  is  much  more  dressy  than 
a  blouse  of  plain  dark  blue,  though  a 
stout  matronly  woman  does  well  to  select 
a  blouse  the  same  color  as  her  skirt. 

(Continued  on  page  1218.) 
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■os. 

BEST 

MARA¬ 

CAIBO 

COFFEE 

(Bean  or 
Ground) 

and 

lib. 

ambass¬ 

ador 

COCOA 

$1.00 


Two  big*  bargains  in 
ONE.  Nourishing  Food 
and  REAL  LUXURIES 
at  a  price  that  knocks  all 
the  pep  out  of  old 
‘  ‘High-Cost-of-Living.  ” 

Free  delivery  -w-ithinSOO  miles. 
Goods  must  suit  you  or  money 
back. 

Order  from  point  nearest  you. 


61  Barclay  St.«  New  York. 
431  Market  St.|  Pittaburghi  Pa. 


Elite  Burning  Oil 

In  Iron  Barrels 


A  perfect  burning  oil  made  from 
Pure  Pennsylvania  Crude.  ;  ; 

30  Years  on  the  Market 
Write  for  Particulars  and  Prices 
DERRICK  OIL  CB..  -  Titusville,  Penn, 


Send  for  our  12- Page  Reward  List 

showing  upwards  of  300  articles 
given  for  securing  subscriptions  to 

CAe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Addre—,  Department 

333  W,  30th  Street,  Nezv  York  Cit)? 


Enjoy  Furnace  Comfort 

Avoid  having  to  buy  higl^prieed  fuel  this 
winteir— get  a  Kalamazoo  Pipeless  Pnmace 
and  bum  any  fuel — the  kind  that’s  easiest 
for  you  to  get.  Heat  your  home  better 
and  at  lower  cost.  Easy  to  install.  Kal¬ 
amazoo  Pipe  Furnaces  where  desired. 
Heating  plans  free. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  our  new  book  on 
home  heating.  Learn  what  you  can  save. 
Quick  .iilpm.nt— no  welting— we  pay 
the  freight.  Cash  or  easy  payments. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  910 


The  Home  Dressmaker 


“ALL  SET” 

Everything  Ready  to  Fill  the  Carbide 
Lighting  and  Cooking  Plant 

Note  the  100  lb.  drum  of  UNION  CARBIDE 
And  the  pump  ready  to  furnish  the  water 

IN  a  few  minutes  Farmer  Jones,  Brown  or  Smith  will 
dump  the  can  of  Carbide  and  a  few  pails  of  water  into 
the  plant  which  furnishes  his  light  and  cooking  fuel — a 
simple  chore  for  an  odd  half  hour  of  Mr.  Farmer’s  time. 

Then— for  a  period  of  many 
■s\’-eeks  the  plant,  which  sets  out 
of  the  way,  in  a  basement  or  back 
yard  will  render  the  service  it  i.s 
built  to  render  without  attention. 


Automatically,  it  will  furnish 
the  whitest  and  most  brilliant 
artificial  light  known  to  man — for 
every  room  in  the  house  and  all 
the  barns  and  out-buildings.  Sup¬ 
plying  also,  in  addition  to  this 
light  service,  fuel  for  the  city 
gas  range  in  the  kitchen. 

The  ease  with  which  such  a 
Carbide  Plant  can  be  operated, 
coupled  with  the  extra  value  of 
the  double  service  it  renders,  has 
brought  about  its  adoption  by 
over  half  a  million  owners  of 
country  homes. 

It  is  significant  that  this  popu¬ 
larity  has  been  won  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  other  light  plants  of 
possibly  hundreds  of  different 
types  and  kinds. 

For  twenty  years  every  fair 
comparison  has  shown  that  the 
Carbide  Light  is  the  most  power- 
11  


fill  and  brilliant  light  of  them  all. 
It  is  obvious  too  that  the  Car¬ 
bide  Cooking  Range  has  supplied 
the  one  kitchen  convenience 
which  every  country  house  wife 
has  always  longed  for. 

And  there  are  many  instances 
to  prove  that  the  Carbide  Plant 
which  serves  both  the  lights  and 
the  cooking  range  is  built  to  last 
a  life  time  without  repairs. 

Such  Is  the  simplicity  of  the 
Carbide  Light  and  Cooking  Plant 
and  the  double  service  it  renders. 

As  distributors  of  Union  Car¬ 
bide,  we  now  supply  our  half 
million  and  over  country  home 
customers  direct  through  our  own 
warehouses,  located  in  the  centers 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-one 
rural  districts. 

Should  your  country  home 
chance  to  be  without  this  ser¬ 
vice  you  should  write  us  today  for 
full  particulars.  Just  address: 

Union  Carbide  Sales  Company 

42nd  Street  Building,  New  York 
Dept.  42  People.  Gas  Building,  Chicago 

Kohl  Building,  San  Francisco 
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MERIDALE 

JERSEYS 

The  prestige  of  the  Island 
Family  has  added  largely 
to  the  wide  reputation  of  the 
Meridale  Herd.  More  than  a 
^  few  show  cows  of  outstanding 
merit  may  be  seen  in  our  harn 
of  imported  Jerseys,  while  the 
A.  J.  C.  C.  Register  of  Merit 
gives  conclusive  proof  of  their 
producing  ability. 

The  Imported  Jap  75265  is 
the  ranking  bull  in  the  Island 
Family,  while  his  son,  The 
Jap’s  Owl  138 146,  and  Karnak’s 
Meridale  Owl  121862,  son  of 
his  full  sister,  Raleigh’s  Pretty 
Karnak  252135,  lare  perpetuat¬ 
ing  the  rich  qualities  character¬ 
istic  of  his  blood. 

Daughters  of  Oxford  You’ll 
Do,  The  Cid,  Oxford  Majesty, 
General  Cowslip,The  Plymouth 
Lad,  Gamboge’s  Knight,  Fern’s 
Oxford  Noble,  Cowslip’s  Golden 
Noble,  and  other  popular  Island 
prize  winners  are  also  numbered 
among  Meridale  Jerseys. 

20  Heifers  of 

Island  Blood 

0 

We  have  pardonable  pride  in  20  heifers 
from  the  Island  Family  offered  from  the 
Meridale  Herd  this  fall.  They  have  been 
carefully  selected  as  truly  representative  of 
the  best  qualities  of  the  Island  strains.  They 
show  all  the  style  and  finish  of  the  Island, 
and  possess  the  added  advantage  to  the 
American  breeder  that  they  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  under  typically  American  conditions. 

They  range  in  age  from  small  calf  to  the 
two-year-old,  and  include  more  than  a  few 
imported  from  the  Island. 

They  will  be  sold  as  a  car-load  lot  if  de¬ 
sired.  Come  and  see  them  at  Meridale 
Farms  or  write  for  particulars. 

AYER  &  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Future  of  Dairying 
Pai:t  I. 

Past  Progress. — Let  any  dairyman 
of  middle  years  stop  for  a  moment  and 
think  what  has  happened  to  the  industry 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 
After  this  exhibit  of  most  astonishing 
dairy  progress,  it  would  appear  that 
neither  an  active  nor  imaginative  mind 
could  predict  any  such  important  and  far 
reaching  discoveries  or  lines  of  progress 
in  the  25  years  to  come ;  that  at  best 
they  must  be  of  minor  importance, 
as  it  would  seem  that  the  real  basic  facts 
have  been  brought  to  notice.  We  can 
hardly  expect  two  more  allied  discoveries 
that  will  have  the  far-reaching  purport  of 
Dr.  P.abcock's  invention  of  the  milk  fat 
test,  and  his  other,  that  of  the  inherent 
presence  of  “enzymes”  in  the  milk,  and 
not  the  added  rennet,  which  is  the  real 
agent  that  turns  curd  into  cured  cheese. 
To  do  this  perfectly  the  green  cheese 
should  very  soon  be  coated  with  parafiin 


ceeded  its  sales  of  milk  products.  In 
this  no  one  breed  Avill  have  mastery. 
What  is  to  be  the  .special  demand  from  a 
locality,  will  govern  what  breed  and  type 
of  cow.  .will  best  fill  the  want. 

The  Hpect.m.  Purpose  Cow. — In  the 
very  near  future  the  common  and  mixed- 
breed  cow  will  be  largely  retired  and  the 
cow  to  take  her  place  will  be  a  special 
type,  bred  .along  intense  lines.  A  pedi¬ 
gree  will  be  essential  to  trace  lines  of 
descent,  but  the  value  will  be  determined 
by  her  lines  of  high  producing  ancestry, 
and  what  she  can  do  herself.  Breeding  cows 
then  will  be  from  the  standpoint  of  con¬ 
centration  of  milking  qualities  of  past 
ancestry,  instead  of  so  much  outcrossing 
to  get  “fresh  blood,”  and  m  this  the  sire 
will  be  recognized,  as  never  before,  to  be 
the  great  dominating  force  in  the  pro¬ 
gressive  breeding  of  a  dairy.  In  him  we 
shall  find  the  great  collecting  energy  and 
transmitter  of  desired  dairy  qualities. 
We  shall  recognize  also  that  the  best  suc¬ 


Residence  on  John  Gould’s  Farm,  Portage  Co.  Ohio 


and  consigiH'd  to  cold  storage,  instead  of 
furnace  room,  .so  cold  th.at  no  germs  or 
ferments  can  colonize,  and  there  allowed 
time  to  “digest  itself,”  a  fact  that  has 
added  millions  of  dollars  benefit  to  the 
cheese  industry,  and  correspondingly  to 
the  butter  indu.stry,  all  the  results  of  in¬ 
vestigating  science  and  not  to  luck  or 
accident. 

Future  Pos.sibieities. — In  the  next 
25  years  I  believe  that  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vance  in  dairying  will  be  more  in  the 
nature  of  reorganization  of  the  business 
from  farm  to  the  uttermost  limits  of  the 
trade ;  readjustment  between  the  producer, 
the  commercial  promoter  and  the  final 
consumer,  and  then  the  reconstruction 
of  the  farmer’s  own  producing  plant, 
more  efficient  labor,  a  better  cow,  yet 
cheaper  feeding,  and  a  fijial  repropor- 
tio’ned  share  of  the  “divided”  dollar.  It 
looks  as  if  the  conspicuous  advances  in 
the  dairy  industry  of  the  future  will  be 
along  the  lines  of  co-operative  effort 
among  dairymen  not  only  in  the  produc¬ 
tion,  but  in  the  disposing  of  the  products, 
with  as  near  touch  as  possible  with  the 
consumer. 

Community  Dairying. — Of  course  all 
this  implies  community  dairying,  wherein 
the  cows  of  a  designated  locality  will  be 
of  the  one  breed  best  adapted  to  .sui)ply  a 
large  demanded  want.  With  a  uniform 
system  of  caring  for  ijhose  herds,  it 
would  bring  a  greatly  enhanced  reputa¬ 
tion  and  reward  for  the  uniform  produc¬ 
ing  of  an  .article.  Maintaining  its  purity 
and  excellence  brings  its  reward  in  en¬ 
hanced  prices,  which  always  follow  the 
ple.asiug  of  discriminating  consumers.  In 
a  limited  way,  this  community  dairying 
has  made  a  promising  start  in  Geauga  Co., 
O.,  where  a  large  number  of  dairymen 
are  associated  as  community  dairymen. 
Fach  one  breeds  purebred  cows  of  one 
breed.  These  men  breed,  feed,  care  for 
and  house  their  stock  as  nearly  alike  as 
possible,  and  in  'addition  to  the  advant¬ 
ages  gained,  have  caught  the  eyes  of  the 
dairy  breeders  of  the  Western  world,  and 
from  these  herds  were  sold  as  surplus 
dairy  stock  in  1014  nearly  $700,000  in 
cash,  all  because  of  the  uniformity  of 
breeding  care.  They  attained  herds  of 
excellent  types  and  notably  large  yields, 
for  in  many  a  herd,  its  sales  of  surplus 
stock  quite  equaled  and-  often  far  ex¬ 


cess  in  breeding  will  always  come  by 
line-breeding  among  the  members  of  one 
family  of  a  breed,  and  the  results  of  try¬ 
ing  to  “nick”  the  members  of  unlike  in¬ 
fluences  to  promote  quality,  health,  and 
vigor,  will  be  found  so  rarely  attained, 
that  the  bettennent  sought  will  in  reality 
be  a  lottery  with  loaded  dice.  When  one 
has  a  sire  of  great  prepotency  in  dairy 
quality,  he  will  be  retained  for  years  at 
the  head  of  .a  herd  and  we  will  learn  that 
it  is  by  close  line  and  intense  breeding 
tlnit  the  sought-for  bettering  qualities 
are  to  be  established  and  maintained, 
and  anything  like  insurance  in  high  pro¬ 
duction  must  enme  from  this  concentrated 
inheritance,  temperament,  and  controlling 
prepotenc}’.  This  means  the  dairyman 
Avill  become  a  breeder  with  a  fund  of 
guiding  facts  before  him,  and  will  raise 
his  own  recruits  to  keep  up  the  dairy, 
and  supply  the  demand  for  surplus  stock. 
If  this  were  done,  10,000,000  cows  would 
produce  even  more  than  do  our  present 
22,000,000  and  at  half  the  cost  of  feed 
and  labor.  This  great  amount  of  unused 
feed  would  go  into  the  market  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  net  profits  of  the  farm. 

Feeding. — Indications  are  that  the 
dairies  of  the  future  will  be  more  econom¬ 
ically  fed  from,  the  fact  that  the  farmer  will 
better  understand  plant  gniwth,  and  can 
more  nearly  produce  a  balanced  ration 
upon  his  own  farm.  Crops  with  large 
percentages  of  protein  will  become  gen¬ 
eral,  and  the  cost  of  keep  correspondingly 
reduced,  and  fed  to  a  better  producing 
cow,  will  make  for  a  profit  that  is  not 
general  today. 

Dairy  Appliances. — ^The  mechanism 
of  the  dairy  is  now  so  varied  and 
satisfactory  that  it  is  hard  to  venture 
much  in  the  way  of  betterments  for  the 
future.  We  shall  always  make  butter 
and  cheese,  much  milk  will  be  creamed, 
and  the  separator  will  always  do  it,  unless 
some  form  of  chemical  separation  should 
be  worked  out.  Filectricity  may  play  a 
part  in  some  future  process  of  manu¬ 
facture.  Cheese  will  always  be  made  up 
of  milk  fat  and  casein.  The  milking 
machine  will  come  into  .general  use,  the 
milk  for  the  cities  will  be  handled  more 
efficiently,  and  the  producer  will  become 
an  active  partner  in  some  form. 

Ohio.  .lOTIN  GOULD. 
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SWINE 


Grand  Champions  1317 


SWEET  BRIAR  ORION  KING 

On  Septcmbei  28th,  1917,  we  were  awarded 
Grand  CHAMPIONS  for  both  BOAR  and 
BROOD-SOW  at  the  Trenton  Interstate  Fair. 
Our  boar,  SWEET  BRIAR  ORION  KING  was 
sired  by  Orion  Cherry  King,  Jr.,  the  GRAND 
CHAMPION  oI  all  breeds  at  the  Omaha 
National  Swine  Show  1916. 

Our  pedigree  stock  are  the  most  rapid  gainers, 
hardiest,  most  prolific;  they  are  the  pighest 
backed,  the  highest  boned,  n>ost  easily  and 
economically  fed. 

A  better  or  cheaper  investment  could  not  be 
made  than  to  buy^me  of  our  wonderfulfound- 
ation,  1 ,000 lbs.  Duroc-Jersey  pedigreedstock. 
Writs  Todoit 

SWEET  BRIAR  FARMS.  Inc.,  Somerville,  N,  J. 


oJ  SIZE 
ud  QUALITY 


BERKSHIRES 

The  boar.  Majestic  Mammoth  229500,  weight 
407  lbs.  at  7  months  of  age,  was  bred  and 
grown  by  us.  When  you  want  the  best  and 
want  them  big,  write  to 

a  WHIIGUERN  FARM 

C.  H.  CAKltK,  WEST  CHESTER,  Pa. 

I  REG.  O.  L  C.  PIGS  I 

=  6  WEEKS  OLD-PRICE  $10  = 

Z1  Also  Reg.  Sows,  Gilts  and  Boars  Z 

^  For  Particulars  Address  “ 

=  CRICKET  HILL  FARMS.  Kytarika,  N.Y.  E 

Large  Berkshires  at  Higiiwood; 

Letter  from  W.  B.  Cunningham,  New  Castle,  Pa.t 
"The  boar  benight  of  you.  last  June  is  a  big  felUnv.  We 
have  litters  as  high  as  fourteen  from  him.”  One  of 
our  sows  at  Uighwood  hae  farrowed  163  pigs  in  thir¬ 
teen  littei-s.  Several  with  records  almost  as  good. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDM6,  Box  IS,  Dundee,  R.  Y. 

o  o 

Chester  White  Pigs 

IlOwks.  tot  mo(i.  old,  iii- 
Icluding  boars  soon 
I  ready  for  service,  sows 
Iter  breeding.  All 

_  [eligible  to  registry 

Writ0  /or  ciroutor 

EDWARD  WALTER,  Deiit,  R,  Entkt  Stock  Fsmi,  West  Oksttr,  Peisa. 


One  Reg.  Berkshire  Boar 

H  mouth.*  old.  Splendid  true  and  onality.  Price, 
with  papers.  SUNWYSIOE  FA^,  Newport,  N.  H. 


March  and  April  BOAR  PIGS 

weighing  from  110  lbs.  to  140  ibe.;  fit  for  service  in 
November.  J.  E.  W»t»on,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


Berkshire  Boafs 

al.s  and  priced  to  sell.  J.  I.  NERETER,  R.  4,  Eettysburo,  PS' 

DCDVQUinCC  for  breeders.  C  weeks  old, pure  bred. 
DCmVoninCa  $9eacl^  either  sex.  Small  supply. 
CLOVEKDALE  FAltM  .  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

250  PiaS  SHIPPED  C.  0.  D. 

75  CHESTER  WHITES  AND  MEDIUM  YORKSHIRE  CROSL  7 
weeks  old.  S7.50.  100  BERKSHIRi  AND  CHESTER  WHITES 
CROSS.  7  weeks  old,  S7.50.  75  0. 1.  C  8  LARGE  YORKSHIRE 
CROSS, SO.  These  Pitisare  from _I.^rge,Growtby  stock. 

*ik  T  eb. 


<0  ShoatN  12  w«ekb  112.  1>.  KRE> 


L«xin|rt«n.  Mftst. 


100  O.  1.  C  SEPT.  PIGS 

Eligible  to  registry  in  pairs,  not  akin.  A  lot  of  extra 
nice  HOARS,  price  is  HI*  PoUare  each  at  six  weeks  old- 
Alto  ten  April  gilts  at  kUft  cuelt. 
AKTHUK  FREEMAN  .  Pulawki,  N.  Y. 

rs  I  4^  PIF'Q'  KEADYTO  ship,  sliver 
IVeg.  a  IVjtO  etralu.  Prices  reasonable. 

BIUJBAKER  BHOB.,  MlFFtJWTOWX,  PA. 

Reg.  O.I.C.May  Boar  $25  MemphU,^Nf\\ 
Purebred  Chester  Whitei  (0. 1.  C.)  I^t?““nif 

MOUEtiAN  FARM,  Box  Y,  PeekakUl,  N.  Y. 

Registered  O.I.C,  PIGS,  $8. 

REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES  ^^U^^ice 

Boars,  Gilts,  Bred  gilts  and  Pigs.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Kidgely  Manor  Farm,  Slone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 

30  Reg.  CHESTER  WHITE  SPRING  PIGS 

AH  ages.  Can  furnish  i>air  or  trios.  Not  akin. 
A.  A.  SCHOFELL  .  Honvelton,  N.  Y. 

“HAMPSHIRES” 

Pigs  any  age  5  brtsl  giHe  for  fall  farro-w 
Free  circular.  Registered  OueriiBey  BuIIb. 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM,  Bird  b-Hind,  Bor  R,  Pa _ 

FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  vi.sit  WE8TVIEW  STOCK  FAKM.  K. 
F.  1>.  No.  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Daor  DiiPA^  Litter  of  17  at  S12.50  each, 

nog.  uurge  rrgs  Holstein  ealves.  Best  of  breed¬ 
ing.  EMERY  C.  LEOW,  R.  4,  OaH  Habboh,  Ohio 

Duroc  Aug.  Pige,  $22  pair  wiSk.,*®* 


MISCELLANEOUS 


^  prebr  milkbk.s. 

O  aaua  C5»  Iharples.  Cenire  Square,  Pa 

j>, 


Grade  Backs,  910; 


are  Backs,  830 


SHEEP 


3 


Pleasant  RidgeStockFarm,!Sr,"if 

fine  bunch  of  Rambouiliot,  Dorsot.  l>e)aine.'Cheyiot. 
iiotswold,  and  Southdewn  Rams.  Also  a  line  lot  of 
youn*  Duroc  large  and  small  Yorkshires,  Cheshire 
and  Essex  boars.  Sows  and  pigs.  Write  your  wants. 

Uf aMTED— £  .r  lO  HUROPHIIIBE  EWE8.  BUt.  Price, 
n  weight  and  age.  WIUMM  LOWC.  CeU  Sqriae.  rulatm  Ce.,  N.  V. 

Reg.  ShropahireRam  Lamba 

Register^  YEABLIIIfi  ALE 

Shroptlwt  MVfRT.  Lodi,  H.Y. 


She  had  to  HUNT  for  her  living  on  the 
Scottish  moors  and  hills — 

That’s  what  developed  the  valuable  quali¬ 
ties  of  the — 

AYRSHIRE 

hardy  vigor,  healtli,  strength,  vitality,  her  willing¬ 
ness  to  browse  and  the  great  production  on  seamy 
feed. 

Dairy  men  and  Farmerswho  must  make  theirherds 
profitable  in  these  days  of  high  costs  are  naturally 
turning  to  this  breed.  Write  for  information  to  the— 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 

C.  M.  Window,  Sec’y.  21  Park  St,,  Brandon,  Vt. 


SOUTH  FARM 

AYRSHIRES 

300  Head — 75  Animalt  Importad  from  Scotland. 
143  Cowa  Hare  Qnalified  for  Advanced  Rcfittry. 
MALES  AND  FEMALES  FOR  SALE 
SOUTH  FARM.  WILLOUGHBY.  OHIO 


Ayrshire  Bull  Calves 

from  large-producing  eo-ws.  Sira's  dam  gave  1.5704- 
lbs.  milk,  7l9-lbt.  butter  in  ona  year.  SHROPSHIRE 
YEARLING  RAMS  AND  RAM  UMBS.  Choice  ones.  Regis¬ 
tered  ewes,  all  ages.  ARTHUR  B.  RYDER,  Bamervilic,  N.Y. 

Ml!  1 1  Reg.  Ayrshire  Heifers  and  Bull  someVpring: 

ing.  Al.so  registered  brood  mare,  related  to  Almnck, 
bred  by  McLiutock.  Oeo.  Lewis,  Florida,  N,  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


In  the  Pan-American  Model 
Dairy  Breed  Test  the  Guernseys  won 
the  prize  for  net  profit  in  butter  fat 
production;  the  highest  aver- 

age  score 


on  butter  I 
the  beet  rating 
for  color  anti 
flavor  of  butter; 
the  greatest  return 
for  SI  Invested  in 
food.  Write  for  in¬ 
formation.  (4) 

American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club 
Box  R  Pelerboro,  N.  H. 

ruiiriLuiiT 


FOREST  DALE  FARM  fiJIirDMCCVC 

REGISTERED  WJtnilOCfO 

Sons  and  IlaughtcrA  of  •‘I.angwiiter  Demonstrator," 
Mixt-er  Uoraonetrator,  Yoeinan’s  King  of  the  May,  Jctli- 
roe'B  Masher  of  Forestdale.  From  A.  R.  Cows.  FAD 
Also  Grade  PERCHKKON  HUK.SKS,  all  ages.  _ 

Kogistered  CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS.  SALE 

niOHARD  D.  DaFOREST,  Prop.,  AMSTERDAM,  N.  V. 


u 


Guernsey  Bulls 


99 


Any  age.  Sired  by  son  of  Langwater.  Kingof  Franre, 
who  is  full  brother  to  Langwater  Dorothy  A.  R.  7«1- 
Ibs.  fat  aud  sold  for  $3100.  Pedigree  of  A.  G.  0.  C. 
Locust  Lawn  Farm,  Box  A.  AR,  Bird-In-Hand,  Penna. 

F  O  R 

sale:—’  _ 

One  3-yr.  old  bull  No.  41037;  one3-yr.old  heifer  No. 
(15218;  Bull  calf  11  mo.,  (irand.son  of  Beda's  May 
King  No.  25K92.  Also  2  bull  calva.s. 

CHAS.  H.  ABTHUK,  .  Peru,  N.Y. 

GUERNSEY  BULL 

No.  371103.  "Knight  of  Green  Meadow."  Sire,  Pen- 
coyd  s  Golden  Secret;  dam.  Imp.  Naftsnx  Polly  II. 
2  years  old  in  November  Price,  ^200  and  a  bar. 
gain.  SUNNYSIDK  FARM,  Newport,  N.  H. 

Belle«toGuern5eysi;v,“‘rep™„f,''.'','';.'- 

Registered  reasonable  prices.  M.  H. 
McCallum,  Mgr.  Belle  Alto  Farm,  Wernersville,  Pa. 


SHEEP 


FINE  WOOL  YEARLING  B  A  lUI  C^ 
ANDOLDER  ff  M  Iwl  9 

Shropshire  ram  Lambs  and  Yearlings.  At  reasonable 
prices.  L.  M.  ADAMS,  Locust  Hill  Farm,  Eagle  Bridge,  N.Y. 

17  GkWf  ¥7— Registered  Hampshire  and 
^  Oxford  Rams.  Moderate 

prices.  E.  J.  COLBERT,  East  Chatham,  N.Y. 

Regisfored  Hampshire  Ram  Lambs 

The  good  kind.  .Sunny  Slope  Farms, Scio,  N.Y. 

ForSale-SS  Shropshire  Rams 

Kwes  all  age.v.  Shipped  on  approval.  Prices  right. 
J.  A,  LEGEKWOOD,  Half,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y, 

TI INI^  R  AM<%  choice  lot.  strong 

1  CROSS  BREEDERS 

The  leading  breed  for  hot  house  lambs.  Write  for 
literature  and  prices  to  J.  M.  McPherson.  Scotisville,  N.Y. 

For  Said— Pure  Bred  Shropshire  Buck  Lambs 

Also  a  few  ewes.  Satisfaction  gnarairteed. 

WILLIS  A.  WHITE  -  Geneva,  N.Y. 

niialilw  Shropshire,  Buuthdown,  Kambouillet, 
yudlllj  and  Delaine  REG.  RAMS  FOR  SALK 
€.  O,  PATTRIDGE,  Box  46,Kt.3,  Perry,  N.Y. 


Foa 

uu 


Reg.  Shropshire  Ram  Lambs  wookd.  e.  s. 


■OWER.  Udlimilta.  R.T. 


For  Sale-Reg.  Hampshire  Yearling  uli^b  ?ams 

lambs  and  few  (-«».«  HASI.ETT  Sk.neca,  J 


and 
<;-we 
N.  Y. 


■:iiii!iiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiB 

I  miorsoys  for  Net  Profits 

You’re  in  the  dairy  business  for 
profit — the  net  profit  that  your 
herd  has  made  you  at  the  end  of 
the  year  will  determine  the  size 
of  your  tank  account.  Jerseys 
yield  the  largest  returnsfrom  ev¬ 
ery  ounce  of  feed — proved  by  tests 
at  two  great  expositions.  Jersey 
milk  a-verages  5.3%  butter  fat,  9.1% 

_  solids  not  fat-  highest  of  all  breeds.  Buy  a  Jersey  bull. 

“  Write  the  breeders  advertised  below  for  prices,  pedigrees,  etc. 

=  The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  330  West  23rd  Street,  New  York  City  E 

I  Auction  of  Pure  Bred  Registered  Jersey  Cattle  | 

E  Will  sell  at  Auction,  at  the  W.  P.  CLYDE  FARM,  1  Yz  miles  from  New  Ham-  E 
=  burgh,  Dutchess  Co.,  on  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.,  7 Yz  miles  from  Poughkeepsie,  on  ^ 

I  Wednesday,  October  24, 1917,  at  1  P.  M.  | 

I  18  PURE  BRED  REGISTERED  JERSEY  I 

i  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  = 


ECUPSE  EMINENT  ROSE 
EMINENT  2nd 


Sire— UPLANDS 
Dam- UPLANDS  ECLIPSE 


Born  Sept.  3,  1915 


~  Miitosa  Eminent 


Nirc; 


_  Dam. 

—  Constellation's  Marigold 

^  Golden  Glow's  Bine  Bell 

—  Rainbow's  Morning  Glory 

ZZ  Miiiosa's  Dame  Fancy 

ZH  Eclipse  Eminent  Lass 

~  Joy's  Little  Beauty  .  . 

~  Upland's  Highland  Lady 

—  Cornelia's  Uplands  Lucy 


rpl.inds  Eminent  2n<l 
Born  Aug,  12,  1S115 
Uplnnii’p  Minosa 

T'pljind's  Eminent  2u<l 
.  Horn  Feb.  21  1916 
I  UpIaml'iConitellation 

T'jilauiis  Eminent  2n<l 
Born  April  17,  1917 
Uplands  Golden  Glow 

^I'planda  Eminent  2nd 
Horn  Sept.  17,  1914 
.Uplands  Uaiubow 

T’plands  Eminent  2nd 
Horn  Aug.  16,  1916 
Uplaud.s  Minooa 

Upl.suds  Eminent  2nd 
Horn  Aug.  10,  1910 
(.Uplan<is  Eclipse 

f Uplands  Eminent  2nd 
Horn  Aug.  5,  1916 
I  Uplands  Joy 

f  Uplands  Eminent 
-;  Horn  Nov.  1, 1912 
(.I.a<lyot'theHlghland  Hills 

I'T’pland.s  Eminent  2nd 
<  Horn  Ang,  19,  1915 
L  Uplands  Cornelia 


Si  re 

Comet's  Eminent  Pansy 

Oa  m 

Rainbow's  Eminent  Violet 


Uplands  Camclia  .  .  . 
Uplands  Sunbeam  .  . 
Uplands  Bryony  ,  .  . 
Uplands  Joy  .... 

Golden  Glow’s  Mermaid 

Jubilee’s  Miss  Nancy  . 


:{v 


Uplands  Eminent  2nd 
Born  May  21.  1916 
Uplands  Comet 

'  Uplands  Eminent  2nd 
Horn  Ans[.  18,  1915 
1  Uplands  Kambow 

f Uplands  Eminent 
<  Horn  April  2,  1911 
I  Uplands  Golden  Lass 

fUpIands  Eminent 
Horn  Feb.  29, 1012 
I  Gall  land  Maude 

{Uplands  Eminent 
Horn  July  12,  1912 
Uplands  Dawn 


{ 


Uplands  EininenI 
Horn  July  3,  1910 
Garabaldi's  Pride 


fNefherwood  Pom  Lad 
<  Horn  Mar,  19.  1017 
I  Uplands  Golden  Glow 

{Netlierwood  Fern  Lad 
Horn  April  17, 1916 
Uplands  Jubilee 


{ 


The  Cow*  and  Heifers  bred  to  Carnation  Master  Pogis.  His  Dam,  Uplands  Carnation. 
The  above  descendants  of  Golden’s  Fern  Lad,  Champion  Flying  Fox  and  Uplands  Eminent. 

TERMS  CASH. 


TUBERCULIN  TESTED  LAST  MARCH. 

J.  B.  SISSON’S  SONS,  Auctioneers  and  Sales  Managers, 
372  Main  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


ROBERT  HUTCHINSON,  Supt., 
New  Hamburgh.  N.  Y. 


I  JERSEYS  y  lo  p 

^  Kf'j?.  oi*  Merit  Production  In  Our  Herd 

~  Ten  Cows  Average  806  lbs.  Butter 

“  We  otlVi-  young  stock  of  this  high  producing  blooii. 

=  YOUNG  BULLS  AND  HEIFERS,  $100  UP 

ZZ  BIochI  Fiiiinout  liiik-igli.  Koyul  .'Majesty,  (Johieii 
—  Fern’s  Lad,  etc. 

=  OAKWOODFARM,R.3,Nt»liiir,h,N.Y. 

I  “QUALITY” 

Brightside 


Jerseys 

Ajiinuil.s  from  Register  of  Alerit  sii-es  ami 
rljims,  for  .sale.  Aililres.s 

E.  W.  Mosheb  -  Aurora,  N-  Y. 


I  Farms 


Ben  Robyn  Farm  I 

Woodbury,  Long  Island, N.Y.  | 

Jersey  bulls  and  bull  calves  of  best  Island  ^ 
and  American  breeding.  Prices  moderate  — 
Write  for  catalog.  “ 

Foste^rfield’s  Rgg  Jj^seyg  | 

FOR  SALE.  C«\V8,  IIEIFKUH  A. NO  CALVES.  — 
Address,  CIIAKLKS  <)  FOSTER  — 

F.  0.  Hoz  173,  -  Morrl.t.iifu,  .Morrl.  Ce.,  N.  3  “ 

Reg.  Jersey  Bull  Calves  For  Sale  lioi>ogr"*’of  = 

Hood  Farm  an<l  out  of  Itigii-produrinK  cow«.  Pric©-*  — 
r  e  aH  o  n  a  b  1  e,  quality  conwdeied.  WILLIAM  ^ 
DERRY,  VolU*y  Vli*%v  Kiirm,  Di‘  Lnnoey,  N.Y*  “ 
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HOLSTEINS 


,  Holstein  Bulls  Th>-«  ‘«  i2mo..oid-ti.eb.«tw«edof 


RsK*  noisicm  DUIIS  br..d~A.  H.  O.  vid  semi-oflirial 
ba^'king.  Sire's  3  dams  STcrage  13,000  Iba.  of  milk — abovo  4  per 
cent.  Get  a  bull  from  a  family  of  buf  prodneera  and  fnereaao  your 

firolitfl.  Write  for  pedigreee  and  prices.  Have  a  pair  for  $150. 
R1 1.  JARVIS,  Ri.trsidc  Fruil  ind  Stoik  Farmi,  Harlwick  Sominsry,  N.T. 

High  IRCD  HOLSTEIN  heifer  calves  for  sale.  Bircd  by  Tidy 
Abb.kerk  IVince  Jewel,  one  of  the  best  young  bull*  in 
tervice.  Calves  l  egietered  and  sold  at  Farmer^  Prices. 
GEO.  E.  IIOWEI.L,  Sprnee  Farm,  HOWELLS,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  OK  EXCHANGE 

For  Grade  Holstein  Cows  or  Heifers 

One  pair  evade  Perchevon  colts,  three  years  old. 
sonud  and  kind.  D.  H.W.  Camp,  Oriskany  Falls,  N.Y. 

High  Gride  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

to  8hip  anywhere.  Purebred  registered  Hol- 

steins,  alhages.  F.  H.  "WOOD,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Carload,  mpHORAo'E  Holstein  Cattle  '  2-yearui  1  d  s, 

Mrs.  T.  J.  ARHOLO,  Pawling,  H.T. 


HIGH  GRADE 

many  in  ealf.  Splendid  lot. 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins 

$  1 5  to  $20  each 

fur  >1^  Holstein  Heifer  Calves, 
expreas  paid  in  lots  of  5.2b  high 
grade  close  springer  eows,  tliio 
individual*,  heavy  milkers.  40 
heifers;  36  fancy  yearlings;  lii 
registered  cows  -,  36  registered 
heifers ;  registered  and  liigh 
grade  bulls. 

J  C.REAGAN.Tully.N  Y. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

mFall  cows.  TTiey  are  good  size  and  large 
producers. 

3  A  “  Kresli  aud .  nearby  .springers.  Grade  Heifer 
U  calves.  Hegistereil  heifer  calves  and  Regist¬ 
ered  bull  calves.  Also  service  bulls  all  ages.  If  you 
want  the  best  we  ■;au  please  yeti. 

WEBSTER  &  WABSWORTH 

Dept.  V  Cortland,  N.  V. 

Phone  14-F-S  Phone  43-F-2  McQratM 


HOLSTEINS 


Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  write  for 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chillenanoo.N.V. 

Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 

onn  fancy,  well  bre<l  and  nicely  marked  cows. 

400  A  number  are  recently  fresh  and  others  due  to 
freshen  soon.  They  are  heavy  producers  and  will 
please  you. 

inn  web  bred  two  and  three  year  old  heifer* 

I  WU  bred  to  good  registei-ed  H.  E'.  bulls.  All  stock  sold 
with  a  full  guai-antee.  Special  price  on  car  load  lot*. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  $  SDN  Springdale  Farms,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

riioue  116  or  1476  M 


Born  March,  1915;  mostly  white,  combining 
much  of  the  heat  tranamittine  aud  producing 
blood  of  the  breed.  Registration  papers  free 
F.  H.  WOOD,  Box  ai9,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Maple  Lawn  Holsteins 

Hii?b  grad«  heifer  calves  sired  by  rcKitUred  sire.  Dam's  i»?roi  d 
29  IbB.  Two  hi^h  grad*?  heifer  -alv^ie  aud  regist^rad  bull  calf 
$60.  Fifty  line  frenh  grade  cows.  KT-  rythlng  iu  Hol«tainH  b4»th 
registered  and  grades. 

€.  Ws  CLLISg  Jr*  Mapl«  Lawn  Farm,  Coiiland,  N.  V. 
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HORSES 


FOR  SALE  AT  FARMER’S  PRICES 

Two  Very  Choice  Registered  PercheronStud  Colts 

foaled  May  18th  and  31st.  1917.  Write  for  particular.s. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  TARBELE  FARMS,  Sinilhvilla  FMl*.  H-  T. 

For  Sale-Pure-Bred,  Black  Percheron  STALLION 

age,  6  years;  sound  and  a  good  breeder.  Price,  right 
O.  V.  REAMS,  Box  264,  Euu  Claire,  ivilch. 

SHETLAND  PONIES 

200  head  to  select  from.  Special  prices  on  colts  for 
Angust  and  September.  Wi'ite  Dept.  L. 

The  “Shadyiride”  Faxmaa,  North  Benton,  Ohio 

Shetland  PoniesiSiiLK 

h«rd  lu  biggol  Shetland  Producing  County  In  U.  8. 160  to  »U» 
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RURAL.  NEW.YORKER 


October  20,  1917 


The  Louden  Way  eliminates  the 
slow,  laborious,  wasteful,  disagree¬ 
able  method  of  bam  cleaning  and 
stock  feeding  and  helps  to  keep  the 
boy  or  man  on  the  farm. 


WM.  LOUDEN 

Barn  Specialist 
Originator  of  Modem 
Barn  Equipment 


Litter  and  Feed  Carriers 

help  solve  the  f  armer’slabor-shortage  prob¬ 
lem.  One  man  can  actually  do  the  work  of 
two.  Think  what  an  item  this  is  during 
these  times  when  help  on  the  farm  is  hard 
to  get.  “Fe^ng  fifty  horses  and  cleaning 
the  bam,  in  one  hour  and  twenty  min- 
utes,  with  Louden  earners,  is  an  easy 
a|5v  ioh  for  one  man,"  writes  Lewis 
Evans,  proprietor  of  Horse  Ex- 
^J^p^^charige  r  arm,  Murray,  Iowa. 

Built  in  sizes  and  swles  to  fit  any 
a  bam,  large  or  small.  Thev  cost 

I  so  little  and  save  so  much  that 

a  /  /  they  pay  for  themselves  in  a  few 


Louden  Feed  Carrier 
Saves  Time  and  Feed 


shows  the  very  outfit  you  need,  also 
shows  stalls,  stanchions,  bam  and  garage 
door  hangers,  hay  tools  and  scores  of 
other  Louden  Labor  Saving  Bam  Eqi^p- 
ments.  Write  for  it  today — state  what  size 
and  style  of  bam  you  have,  how^  many 
head  and  what  kind  of  stock.  W  e'll  give 
you  the  cost  of  die  outfit  you  need. 

Louden  expert  bam  plan  service  is  at 
your  disposal  without  charge,  for  sug¬ 
gestions  and  preliminary  nlans  to  suit 
your  needs,  if  you  contemplate  building 
or  remodeling  a  bam. 

Write  for  Louden  Bam  Plans — one  of 
the  most  valuable  bam  building  books 
ever  gotten  out;  not  a  catalog  but  a  1 1 2- 
page  book  of  practical  plans  and  dollar 
saving  information.  No  charge. 

t  The  Louden  Machinery  Company 

(Over  SO  Years  in  Business) 

2613  Court  Street  Fairfield,  Iowa 


Louden  Litter  Carrier 
Is  Safe  and  Easy  to  C^erate 


KENDALLS 


SPAVIN 

iTREATMENr, 


Z'Ji 


«  vr*  SKitc  ovostuiu 


$1  per  bottle,  6  lor  $S.  “Treatise  on  the  Horse*' 
free  at  druggists  or  write  to  Dr.  B.  J.  KENDALLb 
COMPANY,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt.,  U.  S.  A.^ 


I 


Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 

Grind  corn  and.  cobs,  feed, 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  the  market  50  years. 
Hand  and  power.  23 
styles.  ^.eOto^O.  FREE 
TRIAL.  Write  fot  catalog. 
THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO. 

OepL  E-3740  Filbert  St..  PhUadelphia.Ps. 
Dealers  —  Write  for  contract. 


■  .  ....  .-'•V' 


Your  Most  Valuable  By-Product 

This  year  of  all  years  you  can’t  afford  to  waste  manure — your  crop  needs  It.  Save 
every  bit.  By  spreading  it  evenly  in  a  wide  sheet  and  making  one  ton  produce  bet¬ 
ter  results  than  two  tons  spread  by  hand ;  doing  the  work  in  one-fourth  the  time 
and  without  back  straining  labor — ^you  can  soon  pay  for 

The  Flying  Dutchman  Wide-Spread  Spreader 

Striking  advantages  are  built  into  this  spreader  which 
commend  it  to  farmers  above  all  other  spreaders. 


Double  Beater  pulverizes  manure 
thoroughly.  Second  beater  running 
at  high  speed  makes  a  vdde,  even 
spread — covers  the  field  in  less  time — 
makes  the  load  go  farther  amd  pro¬ 
duces  better  crop  results. 

Separate  Direct  Axle  Drive  for 
beater  and  apron  eliminates  over¬ 
strain  on  beater  mechanism — prevents 
breakage. 

Low  down— only  42  inches  from 


ground  to  top  of  box  at  rear — makes 
it  easy  to  load. 

Wide  range  of  adjustment  permits 
spreading  thin  coat  or  heavy  layer. 
Reserve  speed  moves  apron  at  rate  of 
40  loads  to  the  acre,  for  clearing  out 
the  bed.  One  lever  controls  operation, 

Elxceptionally  light  draft  under  heavy 
load — easily  carries  4500  pounds. 

Built  almost  entirely  of  steel  — 
nothing  to  warp,  sag  or  rot. 


The  Flying  Dutchman  pays  for  itself  in  one  season’s  rrork-  Ask 
your  Moline  Dealer  about  it,  or  write  us  for  Illustrated  Literature, 
Address  Department  19 


Moline  Plow  Company  Moline.  Illinois 


Plows  (a  Ch'ihd) 
Harrows 
Planters  (8Srton^ 
Cultivators 
Listers 


Afan  uflacfurers 
Stalk  Cutters  Crain  Drills 


or 

Rice  Binders 


Hay  Loaders 
Side  Del, Rakes 
Dump  Rakes 
Potato  Diggers 


Spreaders 

Scales 


Afo/Jne-l/niversa/  Tractor 


LimeSowers’  Grain  Binders 

Seeders  Com  Binders  Wagons 

Mowers  Vehicles 

Reapers  Farm  Trucks 
Stephens  Six  Automobile 


For  Over  50  \fear^ 


Good  Implements 


A  Letter  from  Canada 

(Continued  from  page  1210.) 
to  be  the  most  wasteful  and  shiftless  of 
managers.  We  women  of  Canada  are 
growing  very  angry  at  all  this  senseless 
advice  to  farmers’  wives.  Thank  you 
for  the  sake  of  the  overworked  farmers’ 
wives.  That  editorial  page  is  excellent, 
and  al.so  the  Pastoral  Parson.  I  used  to 
pin  my  faith  on  the  Hope  Farm  man, 
but  I  think  I  could  easily  transfer  my 
allegiance  to  the  Parson,  who  seems  to 
have  the  same  gift  of  hitting  the  nail 
i  squarely  on  the  head.  The  “Uplift  Farm 
Adviser,”  'though,  appeals  to  my  inner¬ 
most  soul.  The  sarcasm  soothes  my  angry 
feelings,  the  caricatures  (verbal),  are 
true  to  life.  I  intend  to  borrow  from 
it  for  our  local  editor.  He  needs  the 
illumination — poor  man. 

We  need  economy  of  the  strictest  and 
severest  sort,  but  we  farmers’  wives  are 
past  masters  of  domestic  science,  though 
we  are  quite  willing  to  receive  instruc¬ 
tion  from  those  who  have  graduated  from 
a  higher  school,  but  when  will  our  male 
friends  learn  that  economies  should  not 
come  from  the  distaff  side  of  the  house 
alone?  Verily,  history  does  repeat  itself. 
In  an  old  Chaldean  record  called  “Gen¬ 
esis”  we  learn  that  at  the  first  agricul¬ 
tural  community  there  were  present  but 
three  iudividuals,  two  agriculturists  and 
one  who  belonged  to  quite  a  different  pro¬ 
fession  who  just  stepped  iii  to  give  a 
little  advice.  o.  j. 

Nova  .Scotia. 


The  Pastoral  Parson 

(Continued  from  page  1214.) 
two  New  York  City  doctors,  and  her 
husband  went  to  the  Editor  of  The  IL- 
N.-Y.,  who  advised  him  to  buy  a  farm 
in  Connecticut.  Y’ou  see  how  well  the 
woman  is  now,  and  how  fond  she  is  of 
all  her  animals.  This  is  the  farm’s  first 
venture  in  the  small  pig  line,  and  these 
nine  were  boi*h  on  Labor  Day.  The 
mamma  pig  is  as  gentle  and  tame  as  a 
house  cat  as  she  looks  for  a  nubbin  of 
corn.  Much_  less  feed  could  often  be 
given  our  animals  if  more  kindness  took 
its  place. 

More  Pigs. — With  pork  chops  at  42 
cents  a  pound,  hadn’t  we  better  go  in 
for  more  pigs?  Y’ou  remember  that 
pig  of  the  Parson’s  that  ran  away  and 
had  a  fit?  He  paid  fourteen  dollai's  for 
it  last  Spring.  It  has  run  out  to  pas¬ 
ture  all  Summer  and  drank  water  from 
the  brook.  It  has  never  had  a  regular 
mess  fixed  up  for  it.  When  it  began 
to  squeal,  some  ears  of  old  corn  were 
hurled  from  the  corn  barn.  I  suppose 
now  it  is  worth  at  least  forty  dollars. 

Save  the  Cobx. — We  shall  not  try  to 
have  the  pigs  on  this  place  so  wonderful¬ 
ly  fat.  We  do  not  care  whether  they 
are  as  fat  as  the  neighbors’  or  not.  Feed¬ 
ing  out  all  the  corn  in  the  Fall  and 
then  buying  grain  all  next  Summer  is 
like  marrying  in  ha.ste  and  repenting  at 
leisure.  It  is  simply  awful  how  much 
corn  hogs  will  eat  up  if  thrown  right  in 
on  the  cob.  Feed  green  stuff,  poor  cab¬ 
bage  and  the  like,  and  boil  up  little  po¬ 
tatoes  and  spare  the  corn  for  next  Sum¬ 
mer.  It  may  be  even  higher  than  it  is 
now — no  one  knows. 

IlrsKiXG  Time. — The  Parson  knows 
of  nothing  he  enjoys  more  than  husking 
the  golden  corn.  We  do  it  all  even¬ 
ings.  We  pick  the  ears  off  in  the  field 
whether  w'e  cut  the  stalk  into  the  silo  or 
not.  so  there  are  no  heavy  stalks  to 
handle.  The  two  oldor  boys  and  “.Tolrn- 
nie”  and  the  Parson  pull  out  about  25 
bushels  a  night.  One  night  this  week 
we  got  out  2S.  We  have  about  125 
bushels  out  now  and  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  yet  to  husk.  It  has  been  a  won¬ 
derful  year  for  all  crops  iu  this  sec¬ 
tion. 

Potatoes. — What  a  blessing  that  this 
year  of  all  years  we  have  such  a  great 
potato  crop.  We  have  been  reading  a 
bulletin  this  morning  telling  of  20  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  of  cooking  them.  We  lost 
track  of  the  number  of  bushels  we 
had,  but  a  neighbor  looking  at  the  bins 
in  the  cellar  says  we  have  already  a 
hundred  bushels  down  there  and  there 
are  still  more  to  dig.  The  boys’  patch 
yielded  better  than  mine.  A  small  patch 
on  horse  manure  did  better  than  any  of 
the  others.  This  seems  to  be  especially 
good  for  potatoes,  ilost  farmei-s  are 
storing  iu  the  cellar.  Plenty  can  be 
bought  for  .$1.50  a  bushel  here.  What 
few  the  boys  have  to  sell  they  will 
let  go  for  that  rather  thau  hold  them. 
It  is  a  good  price  for  a  potato  auy- 
M'ay.  What  would  we  have  .said  to  that 
price  a  few  years  ago!  Today,  October 
fifth,  the  wheat  on  the  potato  patch  is 
quite  green  and  getting  a  good  start  as 
wheat  should  before  Winter.  Johnnie  is 
spreading  what  little  manure  could  be 
found  on  the  place  for  a  small  piece  of 
rye.  This  will  give  enough  seed  for  a 
cover  crop  next  year. 

OuB  Field  Day. — Tomorrow,  Satur¬ 
day,  down  at  the  church  we  shall  have 
our  second  annual  farming  day.  A 
special  feature  this  year  will  be  a  dem¬ 


onstration  in  butter-making  right  at  the 
church.  A  man  from  Storrs  College  will 
be  there,  and  we  shall  have  the  cream 
and  let  him  produce  the  goods.  All 
about  ripening  cream  and  working  and 
seasoning  butter  will  be  thrashed  out. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  time  for  re¬ 
ports  of  our  Summer’s  work,  and  how- 
the  crops  came  out,  and  what  did  the 
best,  and  what  we  are  going  to  sell  and 
what  we  are  going  to  keep.  Who  will  say 
that  this  will  not  be  a  fine  thing  for 
the  people?  Have  you  had  one  at  your 
church? 

The  Home  Evening. — The  Parson 
was  much  interested  in  reading  what  the 
man  wrote  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about  the 
evenings  at  home ;  how  he  stayed  out 
and  did  chores  till  bedtime,  and  the  fam¬ 
ily  was  very  little  together.  Tber-e  is  a 
good  deal  to  this.  'The  Parson  has 
tried  to  fight  hard  against  that  very 
thing.  On  a  farm  there  is  always  some¬ 
thing  more  to  do.  One  can  work  all 
night  if  he  will.  It  sometimes  takes  more 
strength  of  character  to  stop  work  than 
it  does  to  begin  it.  This  Summer  we 
managed  more  than  ever  before,  probably 
because  the  boy.s  are  bigger  and  helped 
more,  to  finish  the  chores  and  after  sup¬ 
per  and  the  little  ones  were  tucked  away 
for  the  night,  to  sit  by  the  front  porch  in 
the  twilight  and  not  be  too  tired  to  visit 
together  and  talk  over  the  things  of  the 
day.  As  I  look  back  now,  these  wero 
among  the  happiest  hours  of  the  year. 
And  next  time  the  Parson  writes,  the 
corn  will  be  husked,  the  heifers  home 
from  pasture,  and  the.  sound  of  Thanks¬ 
giving  in  the  air. 


Home  Dressm2dcer 
(Continued  from  page  1215.) 

Velvet  and  satin  are  both  to  be  very 
popular.  Both  satin  and  velvet  are  seen 
combined  with  cloth.  There  are  some 
very  attractive  suits  for  young  girls  hav¬ 
ing  a  loose  black  velvet  jacket  with 
a  pleated  skirt  of  plaid  serge,  the  skirt 
having  a  deep  girdle  and  suspenders. 
We  again  see  many  handsome  dark  brown 
suits,  but  black,  black  and  white  and 
dark  blue  still  predominate  in  costume. 
Dark^  blue  jacket  suits  and  dark  blue 
one-piece  dresses  are  always  so  prevalent 
that  they  almost  become  a  uniform,  but 
no  other  color  is  such  a  wise  investment 
to  .anyone  who  finds  the  color  becoming. 
Plaid  serge  is  seen  in  simple  dresses  of 
the  tailored  “college”  type,  and  also  in 
pleated  separate  skirts  to  wear  with 
bright-colored  sweaters. 

Neck\veab  and  Accessories.  —  High 
stocks  are  again  in  vogue,  and  it  is 
likely  that  many  heavy  garments  will 
have  high  collars.  One  of  the  new 
models  is_  a  black  satin  stock  with  a 
white  satin  turnover  and  two  rows  of 
tiny  white  satin  buttons  in  front.  A 
jabot  of  imitation  filet  lace  was  attached 
to  it,  and  it  fastened  at  the  back. 

Flat  collars  are  made  of  white  broad¬ 
cloth  with  bindings  of  white  silk  braid, 
instead  of  a  raw  or  picot  edge.  Wool 
crepe  is  another  material  used  for  col¬ 
lars.  Some  are  in  a  shawl  shape  that  ties 
in  front. 

Figured  veils  are  quite  elaborate,  and 
often  expensive.  Some  are  trimmed 
with  soutache  braid  and  embroidery ; 
these  are  square  or  round,  to  be  thrown 
over  the  crown  of  the  hat.  Others  have 
a_  heavy  border  of  chenille  spots,  some¬ 
times  alternating  in  color.  One  pretty 
taupe  veil  had  alternate  rows  of  taupe 
and  navy  blue  spots.  A  veiling  with 
graduated  rows  of  velvet  coin  spots  was 
SO  cents  a  yard.  Another  showy  veil 
had  a  large  hair-line  mesh  with  clusters 
of  velvet  dots. 

Some  plain  serge  frocks  for  girls  show 
knitted  worsted  belts.  Another  new  idea 
is  the  use  of  colored  Oriental  cotton  ci*epe 
for  collars,  cuffs,  belts  and  vests  finish¬ 
ing  girls’  dresses.  This  is  an  attractive 
change  from  organdie. 

Wool  embroidery  is  still  with  us,  and 
more  goi’geous  than  ever.  Dark  blue, 
embroidered  with  brightly  colored  yarn 
in  a  de.sign  borrowed  from  the  Dakota 
Indians  was  a  French  idea. 

Fur  is  used  as  a  trimming  on  all  sorts 
of  fabrics,  and  on  house  and  evening 
gowns  as  well  as  street  costumes ;  also  in 
millinery. 

A  very  handsome  hat  was  made  of 
sand-colored  velvet,  shirred  closely  from 
the  top  of  the  crown  to  the  brim.  The 
edge  of  the  brim  had  n  narrow  banding 
of  brown  fur,  and  there  was  an  irregular 
wreath  around  the  front  of  the  crown, 
of  large  velvet  poppies  in  odd  shades  of 
orange,  petunia,  green  and  bronze. 

Eskimo  jewelry  seen  in  a  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue  shop  consisted  of  necklaces,  earrings 
and  pendants  of  transparent  crystal  in 
brilliant  color  combinations.  “Aurora 
Borealis  necklaces”  were  formed  of 
glass  beads,  including  all  the  colors  of 
the  spec-tnim  put  together  with  filigree 
metal  beads,  and  finished  with  flat  pen¬ 
dants  showing  an  Eskimo  design.  “Shack- 
leton  bracelets”  consisted  of  a  pair  of 
filigree  gold  bracelets  set  with  colored 
stones,  united  by  a  long  slender  chain  of 
filigree  links  set  with  similar  stones. 

“Negligee  girdles,”  advised  for  athletic 
wear,  would  be  found  desirable  by  wom¬ 
en  actively  engaged,  who  dislike  the  con¬ 
finement  of  an  ordinary  corset.  They  are 
made  of  open-meshed  tricot,  extending 
only  about  an  inch  above  the  waist  liue, 
while  below  they  follow  the  outline  of 
an  ordinary  corset,  and  are  provided  with 
stocking  supporters.  They  are  priced  at 
$1.50  and  $1,75. 
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Untrained  Children  on  the  Farm  and 
Elsewhere 

The  objection  to  liirocl 
men  with  children  on 
farmst,  however  unfor¬ 
tunate  it  may  be,  is  not 
wdnllly  .  unjustified,  as 
tlie  experience  of  a 
neighbor  of  mine  but  a 
few  years  ago  showed. 
An  exceptionally  valuable  hired  man  had 
occupied^  the  tenant  house  upon  this  farm 
and  worked  for  the  owner  for  year.s.  Ilis 
family  of  children  grew  to  the  irrespon¬ 
sible  age,  with  little  training  from  their 
scarcely  more  responsible  mother.  The 
fann  owner  and  the  hired  man  were 
working  in  the  back  fields  one  day ;  the 
latter’s  children  improved  the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  iilay  in  tlie  barn — with  some 
matches.  When  the  owner  returned,  his 
barns  and  their  contents  were  in  ashes. 
This  might  have  happejied  Avith  the  own¬ 
er’s  own  children.  True,  but  the  owner 
trained  his  own  children,  and  was  re- 
simnsible,  in  large  measure,  for  their  con¬ 
duct.  Over  the  hired  man’s  children  he 
had  no  control. 

P.ut  home-trained  children  seem  to  be 
groAving  more  rare.  I’robably  they  aren’t, 
hut  they  seem  to  bo  to  those  Avho,  like 
myself,  have  none.  Ttecause  avo  have 
none,  Ave  are  accused  of  knoAving  nothing 
about  the  .sub.ject  Avhen  avc  discuss  it.  On 
the  contrary,  Ave  know  more  about  it 
than  the  heads  of  large  families,  for  Ave 
are  enabled  to  exercise  cur  poAvers  of 
observation  untrammeled  by  those  pre¬ 
judices  Avhich  parenthood  inA'olves.  Ohild 
training,  as  avo  see  it,  is  a  steady  job; 
too  steady  for  the  nerves  of  many  par¬ 
ents.  Tt  also  inA'olves  self-training,  ami 
that  is  obnoxious  to  all  of  us. 

Tiie  educational  tendeney  of  today  is 
to  take  from  the  home  and  add  to  the 
public  school.  Perhaps  that  was  an  an¬ 
cient  tendency,  too,  but  T  was  not  there 
to  obseiwe  it.  Your  Avife,  and  mine, 
learned  to  bake  bread  in  the  farm 
kitchen ;  your  d.aughters — T  haven’t  any 
— ai’o  learning  to  bake  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  department  of  home  economics  of 
the  public  high  school,  and  fortunate  for 
my  nephCAvs  that  they  are  learning  any- 
AA'liere. 

P.aking  bread,  hoAvever,  is  far  le.ss  im- 
I)ortant  than  baking  children ;  the  thing 
that  Ave  AA'ere  discussing.  ^Modern  experts 
in  education  tell  tis  tlwit  a  child’s  ten¬ 
dencies  should  not  be  overborne ;  it 
should  be  left  free  to  develop  its  OAvn  in¬ 
dividuality.  A  relatiAm  of  mine  excuses 
her  oAvn  shiftlessness  in  the  matter  of 
child  training  on  this  ground;  and  her 
children  are  developing  individuality — 
belioAm  me!  The  only  trouble  with  this 
individuality  is  that  it  is  of  a  sort  that 
Avill  handicap  its  possessor  all  of  his  life. 
An  unpruned  tree  may  be  a  thing  of 
vigor  and  beatity  on  tho  distant  hill¬ 
side,  but,  if  it  is  to  grow  wth  its  felloAVS 
in  a  croAA’ded  orch.ard,  its  thrift  and 
usefulness  Avill  be  gre.atly  enhanced  by  a 
little  trimming.  And,  speaking  of  trim¬ 
ming.  tree  sprouts  have  their  use.  Nature 
desigiaed  nothing  to  be  wasted. 

I  have  a  set  of  niles  for  training  chil¬ 
dren — enclose  stamp  with  any  request 
for  a  copy.  They  are  unused  and  Avar- 
rauted  perfect.  They  inA’olvo  so  much 
hard  and  constant  work  uxmn  the  part 
of  parents,  hoAvevei*,  that  I  despair  of 
their  ever  becoming  in  gre.at  demand ; 
and  I  have  no  reason  whatever  to  think 
that  they  Avill  ever  be  called  for  by  that 
great  multitude  of  fathers  who  subscribe 
religiously  to  a  belief  in  the  diAune  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  motherhood,  and  Avho 
practice  that  belief  faithfully,  it.  n.  n. 


A  Loyal  Farm  Family 

’riie  tine  family  of  12  young  people 
shoAvn  in  the  picture  (for  we  count  the 
parents  in  under  that  description) 
represents  the  motive  power  of  New 
England  farm  life.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred 
Bates  claim  Massachusetts  as  their  home 
State,  and  nine  of  the  children  were  born 
there,  the  one  exception  being  born  in 
Vermont.  IMr.  Bates  remained  on  his 
Massachusetts  faimi  nntil  five  years  ago, 
when  he  sold  out  and  went  to  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  eldest  son,  Leroy,  served 
three  years  in  the  Army  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines;  at  the  present  time  the  three 
grown-up  sons  are  drafted  for  the  ueAA’ 


'Army.~.MI  avIio  look  at  this  representa¬ 
tive  American  family  Avill  feel  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Rates  have  reason  to  be  proud 
of  the  home  regiment  draAvn  up  for  re- 
vicAV,  and  will  Avish  good  fortune  and  a 
safe  return  to  those  Avho  are  uoav  going 
out  “over  the  top.” 


Notes  on  Meat  Canning 

T  liave  li>ng  wanted  to  have  something 
to  say  ill  regard  to  cauniug  meat.  While 


iu  tJie  can,  it  .seems  much  easier  to  me 
simply  to  cook  the  beef  or  pork  iu  the 
kettle  as  for  the  table.  Season  sufficiently 
and  put  it  iu  one  or  tAvo-qnart  glass 
cans,  turn  iu  the  hot  liquor  from  the 
kettle  and  seal  the  same  as  canned  fruit. 

After  butchering  I  stCAV  a  kettleful  of 
beef  at  a  time,  take  out  AAdiat  avc  Avant 
for  the  table,  and  can  the  rest.  The  same 
Avith  the  pork ;  we  get  tired  of  fresh 
meat  all  the  time,  and  I  stcAV  spare  ril) 
and  liackbouo  pieces-carofully  remove 


the  bones  and  <-an  tlie  same  as  In'ef. 

Now,  in  regard  to  keeping  bams.  For 
two  years  I  have  put  them  doAvn  in  an 
easier  and  preferable  Avay,  simply  slice 
the  ham  (or  shoulder),  trim  as  for  frying 
and  pack  snugly  in  gallon  or  half-gallon 
jars  (such  as  aa-c  use  for  butter)  ;  fill 
the  jar  Avith  the  meat,  place  any  tin 
coA'cr  over  it,  for  part  of  the  time  any- 
Avay,  and  hake  in  hot  oven.  Tlie  rule  is 
for  three  hours,  but  T  found  that  too 
long  for  tlie  half  gallon  jars.  After  re¬ 
moving  from  oAcn  put  a  ))late  or  saucer 
over  mt'.al  in  j.ar  to  hold  it  niidci-  tlie 


hot  fat  until  it  hardens,  Avhen  it  Avill 
stay  doAVU.  I  tie  a  paper  oA’er  jar  after 
it  is  cold,  and  put  in  a  cool  room.  The 
meat  is  sufficiently  cooked  for  the  table, 
is  very  SAveet  and  tender ;  Ave  never  en¬ 
joyed  hams  so  much  any  other  way. 

One  thing  more.  I  Avonder  if  the 
housekeepers  of  The  B.  N.-Y.  knoAV  that 
pumpkin  stcAved  doAvn  in  the  kettle  ready 
for  pies,  then  SAA’eetoned,  adding  tAvo- 
thirds  as  much  sugar  as  you  have  pump¬ 
kin  and  stcAvod  a  little  longer,  Avill  keep 
a  long  time  in  cold  AAcather  for  pics?  .lust 


put  in  a  Cold  room.  I  never  was  .suc- 
oessfiil  in  canning  immpkin,  .so  wa.s  very 
glad  to  learn  that  I  could  keep  it  for 
weeks  or  month.s  in  cold  Aveather  in  this 
way.  AfK.s.  A.  .T.  s. 


Hope  Farm  Notes 

(Continued  from  page  ]20(>.) 

the  iiiatiirer  experience  into  them.  Not 
a  week  passes  Avithout  letters  from  ehild- 
les.s  people  aa’Iio  ask  me  if  they  should 
take  a  little  child  to  raise  as  tlieir  own. 
It  is  the  hardest  question  I  have,  because 
it  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  “raising”  a 
child,  but  it  goes  deeper  into  tiie  A'ory 
fundamentals  of  life  and  living.  I  su])- 
pose  Ave  might  claim  to  be  authorities  on 
the  subject,  yet  the  longer  I  Ha'c  the  more 
I  hesitate  to  advi.se  people  about  taking  a 
child.  I  knoAA’’  childless  Avomcn  avIio  want 
little  girls  that  they  may  dross  and  ad¬ 
mire.  1‘ossihly  some  of  /  tlie.se  Avomen 
might  develop  the  true  motiier  spirit  of 
sacrifice  and  jiationce  and  service,  hut  it 
Avould  come  hard  to  some  of  tliem.  I 
AA’ant  to  take  this  up  again  soon.  I  have 
•a  letter  from  a  man  who  says  relation.s 
have  <liod  and  left  a  little  child  for  him 
to  take  into  his  family.  This  man  is 
trying  to  find  a.  place  Avhere  this  cliild 
m,ay  he  put!  So  you  see  this  liahy  pro¬ 
position  has  many  sides  to  it. 

Beatixu  It. — A  smart  baby  Avill  make 
you  do  many  things  Avhicli  you  Avould 
otherwise  sliirk.  Now  take  this  matter 
of  rugs  on  a  liard  Avood  floor.  The 
Avomon  praise  them  liiglily,  hut  how  about 
the  men  and  boys  Avho  have  to  carry  them 
out  every  Aveck  .and  heat  the  dust  out  of 
them  !  Tlie  opiniou  of  tlic.so  experts  Avill 
not  lie  quoted  in  any  rug  adAmiqisements. 
and  iu  many  cases  tliey  must  be  Avell 
edited  before  printing.  The  boys  prefer 
carpets  AvhlcIi  are  tacked  securely  down 
and  taken  up  once  each  year  for  a  heat¬ 
ing,  True,  tills  is  a  dusty  job,  hut  father 
is  usually  called  in  for  it — and  he  comes ! 
Saturday  is  rug  heating  day  at  Ilope 
Farm.  Tlie  rugs  are*  spread  out  on  tlie 
lawn  and  Avell  swept  and  beaten  by  tlic 
children.  On  page  1200  you  .may  see  a 
quartette  of  Avorkers  attacking  one  of 
those  dusty  mgs.  The  Hope  Farm  man 
happened  to  come  near  the  house  and  the 
baby  dragged  him  into  the  game.  lie  has 
been  doing  effective  Avork  Avith  a  bean 
liole,  AA'ell  supported  by  the  little  girls. 
The  lady  of  the  house  is  not  in  the  pic¬ 
ture,  hut  slie  is  nearby  and  in  good  voice. 
As  director  of  the  job  you  may  imagine 
her  saying  “Nov-  a  little  more  on  tie 
under  Klde!".  The  dust  certainly  did 
“beat  it”  before  our  blows  u.  av.  c. 


Jolie  Topsie  Dc  Kol,  H.  F.  149723 
Age  6-11-12  (City  of  Cleveland,  Owner) 
Semi-Official  Year  Test 
29221.6  lbs..  Milk  8.62fo  1032.37  lbs.  Fat 


Koyalton  DeKol  Violet,  H.  F.  86460 
Age  10  Years  (H.  A.  McQuillan,  Owner) 
Semi-Official  Year  Test 
29969.6  lbs.  Milk  3.46%  1036.46  lbs.  Fat 


Year  tests  that  Count 


These  wonderful  semi-official  records 

are  only  a  few  of  a  large  number  of  genuine 

high  production  tests  made  under  normal 
conditions  with  UNICORN  DAIRY  RATION  used 
as  the  entire  or  largest  part  of  the  grain  ration.  They 
are  in  no  sense  forced  or  freak  records  as  shown  by 
the  normal  fat  percent  and  the  perfect  health  of  these 
cows  and  all  herds  fed  on  Unicorn  Dairy  Ration. 

Every  breeder  knows  Ajax  Flakes 
(made  exclusively  by  us  for  years.)  Ck)nditions 

forced  us  to  Avithdraw  it  from  the  market  except  as 
one  of  the  ingredients  of  Unicorn.  You  will  find 
Unicorn  equally  efficient  as  your  ration  or  ration  base. 

If  you  have  good  cows  that  you  want 
to  make  even  better 

Unicorn  Dairy  Ration 

offers  you  the  chance,  without  exta  cost, 
in  fact  most  likely  at  a  considerable  saving. 

With  an  average  cow  we  guarantee 
a  reduction  in  the  feed  cost  of  you  milk. 

Give  them  a  chance  -  if  fed  right  with  Unicorn  Dairy 
Ration  they  AArill  surprise  you. 

Unicom  can  be  obtained  by  any 
dairyman  or  breeder  east  of  the  Missouri 
river  no  matter  where  located.  Every  bag 
is  equally  uniform  and  good  no  matter  where  you 
get  it. 


Write  for  information  and  FREE  copy  of 
Cow  Testers’  Manual. 


Chapin  &  Co.,  ’’r  Chicago 


Abbie  of  Riverside, 

Champion  Guernsey  of  Michigan 
Fred  Gleason,  Owner 
14201  lbs.  Milk  6.72%  813  lbs.  Fat 


Follyland  Nancy  A.  R.  No.  5266 

Best  2  year  old  in  New  York 
Follyland  Farm  Guernseys 

12270  lbs.  Milk  5.81%  712.6  lbs.  Fat 


A  New  England  Farm  Family 

doubtless  it  i.s  all  right  to  cook  the  meat 
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Save  2,  5  or  10 

For  Meat  On  Your  Own  Table! 

Save  money  and  be  sure  of  sood  meat  for  your 
own  use  when  wanted. 

You  can  do  it  easily  with  the  National  Giant  Smoke  House.  This 
wonderful  Smoke  House  is  portable,  can  be  taken  into  basement  or 
kitchen  and  operated  same  as  a  stove — or  on  the  back  porch,  or  in  the 
yard — anywhere. 

Made  in  Seizes — 2,  B  and  10  hog  capacity.  Operates  on  sawdust  and 
cobs,  and  little  hickory  bark  for  seasoning.  Gives  you  better,  cleaner, 
sweeter  meat  than  you’ve  ever  had  before.  Hundreds  in  ose  all  over 
the  U,  8.1  Canada,  Cuba,  So.  America.  The 


NATBON4L  GI4Nr 
SMOKE  house 

AND.5ANITABV-  STORC  MOUSE 

is  a  createuccess  everywhere.  Positively  the  best  way  of 
smoking  hams,  bacon,  sausages.  Meat  cannot  over-heat. 
Air-cooled  conveyors  regulate  temperature. 

After  smeklng  mut*.  OM  for  store  houee.  Absolutely  bug  end 
mite  proof.  Keeps  meat  sweet  all  summer.  Worth  Us  prioe  meny 
times  over  tor  this  feeture  alone. 

Made  entirely  of  heavy  galvanized  sheet  Steel,  strong  relnfore- 
log.  Fireproof,  Ouarantsed.  Send  for 

Free  Book 

and  learn  all  about  this  wonderful  new  way  of  smoldnfi'  meat-  Book 
telia  when  to  butcher,  about  atoragre,  how  smoke  house  operate!, 
•tc  Also  Rives  pHze  wlnnlnsr  recipes  for  curina  Hama.  Bacon* 
oauaaRea  at  home.  Write  for  book  and  Ret  low  prices, today, sure. 

Portable  Elevator  Mfa.  Co. 

258  McClun  St.  s  Bloomington,  Illinois 
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New  KEROSENE  Light 

10  Days  Free— Send  No  Money  {  Beats  Electric  or  Gasoline 


We  don't  atk  you  to  pay  us  a  oent  ifntil  you  have  used  this  wonderful 
modern  white  light  in  your  own  home  10  days,  then  you  may  return  it  at  our 
expense  if  not  perfectly  satisfied.  Wo  want  to  prove  to  you  that  It  makes  an 
ordinary  oil  lamp  look  like  a  candle;  beats  electric,  gasoline  or  acetylene. 
Passed  by  Insurance  Underwriters.  Children  handle  easily.  Tests  by  U.  8. 
Government  and  86  leading  Universities  ahow  the  new  improved  AUtOOHI 

Burns  50  Honrs  on  One  Gallon 

common  kerosene  (coal  oil),  no  odor,  emokeor  noise;  simple,  clean,  won’t 
explode.  Over  three  million  people  already  enjoying  this  powerful  white, 
steady  light,  nearest  to  sunlight.  Won  Cold  Medal  at  Panama  Expo- 
eition.  Greatest  invention  of  the  age.  Guaranteed. 

$  I  000  Reward  will  be  given  to  the  person  who  shows  us  an  oil  lamp 
equal  to  the  new  ALADDINin  everyway  (details  of  offer  given  inourcircu- 
lar).^Ve  want  saaussr  in  csch  Iscslity  to  whom  we  can  refer  custom-  l  — -..l- 
ers.  To  that  person  we  have  a  special  introductory  offerto  make,  AgBllTo 
uiitler  which  one  lamp  is  giv.n  without  sipents.  Write  quick  for  our  lO-Dsy  III  - J 
FreeTrlslOfferomi  learn  ho  w  to  set  aas  without  txpenst,  all  charges  prepaid,  II  UilTBU 
MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY,  464  Aladdin  Building,  NEW  YORK 
Largest  Kerosene  (Coal  Oil)  Mantle  Lamp  House  in  the  World 

ym 


Our  trial  delivery 
plan  makes  it  easy. 
_ No  previous  experi¬ 
ence  neccssarp.  Practically  every  farm  home  and  email 
town  home  will  buy  after  trying.  One  farmer  who  bad 
never  Bold  anything  in  his  life  before  writes;  "I  Bold  61 
the  first  seven  days.”  Christensen,  Wls.,  says:  Have 
never  peen  an  article  that  Bells  so  easily.’*  Norring,  la., 
says;  ,'’98%  of  homes  visited  bought."  Phillipe,  O,, 
says;  *Evory  customer  becomes  a  friend  ftnd  booster." 


ng,  Mtnn.,  says:  "No  flowery  talk  necessary, 
Sells  itself."  Thousands  who  are  coining  money  endorse 
the  ALADDIU  Just  as  strongly.  NO  MONET  REQUIRED.  We 
famish  stock  to  get  starts.  Sample  sent  prepaid  for 
10  days'  free  trial  and  given  absolutely  without  cost 
when  yon  bocome  a  distribattw.  Ask  for  our  dis- 
tritmtor’a  plan.  State  occupation,  age,  whether 
you  have  ng  or  onto;  whether  you  can  work  spare 
time  or  steady;  wfa^  can  start;  townships  most 
convenient  for  you  to  work  in. 


ft! 


Speed  Up"  Your  Stock 

Turn  the  “slackers”  into  workers.  Help  the  producers  to  do  still  better.  Turn  out  lots 
of  animal  products  at  high  prices.  Cut  feed  costs  and  increase  profits.  Put  your  horses,  ■ 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine  in  perfect  physical  condition  with 

Pratts  Animal  Regulator 

the  original  guaranteed  Stock  Tonic  and  Conditioner 

Producers  and  workers  must  bo  vigorous  and  healthy,  Pratts  Animal  Regulator  makes 
them  so.  Not  a  food,  but  a  combination  of  tonics  and  conditioners  mixed  with  the 
regular  feed,  which  sharpens  the  appetite— assists  digestion  regulates  the  bowels 
—purifies  the  blood— tones  up  the  entire  system — prevents  waste  of  feed 
insures  health.  Give  Pratts  a  fair  trial  at  our  risk  under  these  terms:— 

Our  dealer  in  your  town  Las  instructions  to  supply  you  with  Pratts  Pi^pa* 
rations  under  our  square-deal  guarantee  Your  money  back  it 
YOU  are  not  satisfied”— tho  guarAuatee  that  ha#  Stood  for 
nearly  50  years. 

o,  Write  ior  96 page  hook  on  the 

§  Care  of  Live  Stock  and  Poultry,  Free.  ft 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY  M  ■ 

Philadelphia  Chicago  Toronto 


Get  Mi|  lower  Pricetffis  N^Ga^ 


Here  is  a  chance  to  save  big  money  on  your  farm  gates.  1 
will  furnish  you  this  newest  Can’t-Sag  Gate — The  Liberty 
— fully  guaranteed  for  5  years,  for  less  than  you  can  build  ordina^  all 
wood  gates  at  home.  My  big  factory  will  supply  you  complete  Gates 
at  prices  that  will  surprise  you.  I’ll  ship  you  as  many  as  you  n^d  on 
Vry  A  3®  Days  FREE  Trial. 

.  libfinfirCinMa/f  ^av..u,;av.  °r 

are  built  on  the  famous  i 
Can’t-Sag  plan,  bolted  at  every  joint.  They  always  hang 
square  and  plumb.  Outlast  several  ordinary  wood,  steel, 
iron,  gas  pipe  or  wire  gates.  Furnished  in  any  size  yout] 
want,  sent  complete  ready  to  bang,  or  yon  can  buy  last 
the  Gate  Steels  which  include  angle  steels,  hinges,  bolts, 
etc.,  and  make  your  own  gates  and  save  money. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER  AND  PRICES 

ROWE  MFG.  COMPANY. 


BESTBLOON 


SHEETS 


GALVANIZED 

Made  from  KEYSTONE  COPPER  STEEL-highestqual- 
ity  and  most  rust-resistant  galvanized  sheets  manufactured  for 
Culverts,  Flumes,  Tanks,  Silos,  Roofing  and  Siding. 

Actual  service  tests  have  proved  the  superiority  of  APOLLO -KEYSTONE  for  all 
where  long  service  and  resistance  to  corrosion  are  factors,  ^  Look  for  the  Keystone  ad<^d  be* 
s:  ■••'Alow  the  Apollo  trade-mark— it  indicates  that  Copper  Steel  is  used.  Apollo  Hoofing  and  Sidpg 

•• 'A  products  aro  strong,  durable,  fireproof  and  reasonable  in  cost.  Sold  by  weight  by  leading 
dealers  everywhere.  Send  for  a  free  copy  of  our  ‘Better  Buildings  booklet,  giving  full 
information  and  building  plans  of  great  value  to  every  farmer  and  owner  of  buildings. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  '‘square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  Guinea  Fowl 

We  frequently  have  calls  for  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  guinea  fowl.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  never  saw  one  of  these  birds,  but 
have  heard  about  their  good  qualities 
and  are  anxious  to  learn.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  now  issued 
Farmers’  Bulletin  and  this  give.?  a 

good  discussion  of  the  guinea. 

The  bird  seems  to  he  growing  ’n  favor 
as  a  substitute  for  game  birds,  soinewhat 
on  tlie  principle  perhaps  that  varion.s  fur¬ 
bearing  animals  are  being  projiagated 
since  the  scarcity  of  wild  .anunals  lias  put 
up  the  price  of  fiii-s.  ’J'lie  higher-priced 
restaurants  in  the  large  cities  now  serve 
guinea  as  an  expensive  IiiAiiry.  They  are 
usually  grown  in  small  flocks,  and  they 
need  a  large  range  for  best  results.  A 
picture  of  the  Pearl  guinea  is  shown 
below,  and  tliis  is  the  most  popular 
variety. 

The  guineas  differ  from  ordinary 
poultry  in  the  fact  that  they  frequently 
mate  in  pairs,  yet  one  male  may  frequent- 


Pearl  Guinea 

ly  be  mated  successfully  with  three  or 
four  hems.  Tliey  are  not  heavy  layers, 
producing  during  the  season  under  best 
conditions  from  (>0  to  00  eg.gs.  Tliey  are  a 
semi-wild  bird  and  must  have  range  in 
order  to  do  well.  They  are  noted  for  a 
tremendous  noise  or  .scrciun  wiiicli  tliey 
emit  wlieu  frightened  or  excited,  and 
sometimes  kept  because  they  give  Avarn- 
ing  of  the  aiiproiich  of  any  poultry  en¬ 
emy.  The  scream  tliey  let  out  in  the 
morning,  however,  is  not  at  all  conducive 
to  sleep. 

A  very  hirge  nuinlier  of  the  questions 
which  come  to  us  refer  to  the  difficult j' 
in  distinguishing  the  sex  of  the  guinea. 
The  picture  given  below  is  taken  from 
the  government  hnlletin,  and  shows  a 
male  and  female  side  by  side.  The  male, 
which  is  on  the  left  has,  as  Ave  see,  a 
larger  and  more  erect  helmet  and  Avattles 
than  the  female.  The  best  distinction, 


A  Pair  of  Guineas 

hoAvever,  is  found  in  the  cry  made  by 
each  bird.  That  made  by  the  female 
resembles  a  constant  repetition  of  the 
woi-d  “buckAvheat,  buckAvheat,  buck¬ 
wheat.”  The  male  lets  out  a  one-syllable 
screech,  quite  different  from  the  other. 
When  excited  it  is  said  that  both  male 
and  female  give  this  one-syllable  cry,  Imt 
at  no  time  does  the  male  imitate  this 
cry  of  “buckwheat.”  A  nuniber  of  peo¬ 
ple  are  going  into  the  business  of  rais¬ 
ing  guineas,  and  some  of  onr  readers  re¬ 
port  considerable  pi’ofit  fi'om  keeping 
them.  It  Avould  probably  he  desirable  to 
baA-e  a  number  of  these  birds  on  every 
poultry  farm,  chiefly  for  tlie  Avarning  they 
give  Avhen  enemies  conic  near. 


Stranger:  “What’s  that  man  running 
so  excitedly  for?”  Snbburbs :  “Oh.  that’s 
the  city  felloAV  who  has  a  plot  of  land 
out  here.  One  of  his  potatoes  has  come 
up,  and  he’s  going  for  a  photographer.” 
— ^Credit  Lost. 


Warranted  ioGive  Satisfaction 

Gombauli's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock. 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  AVind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush.  Removes  all  Bunches  from 
Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  Is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price 
$1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full 
directions  for  Its  useJ*^Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circulars,  testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 
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HEAVE??.,, 


MINERAL' 
/(^n^COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

BEND  TODAY 

AGENTS 

WANTED 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
saflefaction  or 
money  refunded 

$I  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet^ 


MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDI  CO.,.  461  fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen 
Joints,  Sprains,  Bruises,  Soft 
Bunches;  Heals  Boils,  Poll 
Evil,  Ouittor, Fistula  and 
infected  sores  quickly 
as  it  is  a  positive  antiseptic 
and  germicide.  Pleasant  to 
use;  does  not  blister  or  remove 
the  hair,  and  you  can  work  (be  borie. 
S2.00per  bottle,  delivered. 

Book  7  M  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Painful,  Swollen  Veins,  Wens,  Strains.  Bruises; 
stops  pain  and  inflammation.  Price  81.00  per  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more  If  you  write. 
Liberal  Trial  Bottle  for  10c  in  stamps. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Cow  Comfort 


Q  _ 

fortable.  They  will  re¬ 
pay  you  many  times  _in 
bigger  cream  and  milk 
checks.  Use 

HARRIS  SANITARYSTALLS 
AND  STANCHIONS 

Our  Stanchions  are  w<X)d- 
lined— no  cold  steel  on  the 
animal’s  neck.  Roundedat 
bottom— no  sharp  corners. 

Patent  T-shaped  steel  frame,  very 
strong.  Cow  can  not  work  loose. 
Arm  never  drops  to  floor.  "Write  to¬ 
day  for  free  printed  matter  fully 
describing  Harris  Barn  Equipment 

Harris  Mlg.  Co.,  SSO  Main  St.,  Salem,  Ohio. 


iOWM 

NfE 


;e 

.Wonflerful  Money  Saving  5BW  W 
V  Fence  Book.  Over  150  Styles.;  IStPerRod  Up 
Gates-Steel  Posts-BarbWire,'  '  "  '  ‘r'.i 

.DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY -FREIGHT  PAlO 

All  heavy  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED  AVIRES  ia« 
()er  rod  op.  Got  free  Book  and  Sample  (o  test. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.. 
Dept.  59  •  *  .Clovoland,  Ohio 


SELF- OILING  WINDMILL. 

With  inclosed  motor  I 

Keeping  OUT  DUST  .R,AIN  -  Keeping  IN  OIL' 
SPLASH  OIUNG 

SAfSTEM  ^  (Constantly  Flooding 

Every  Bearing  With 
Oil,  Makes  It  Pumpin 

^  The  Lightest  Breeze 

OIL  SUPPLY  /  ^ 

REPLENISHED  ^  '  And  Prevents  Wear 

ONLY  ONCE  A  YEAR 
DOUBLE  GEARS  —  Each  Carrying  Half  the  Load 
Every  feature  desirable  in  a  windmill  in  the 
AUTO-OILED  AERMOTOR 
Gasoline  Engines  —  Pumps  —  Tanks 
Water  Supply  Goods  — Steel  Frame  Saws 
W.iiTE  AERMOTOR  CO.  2500  12th  St_ Chicago 
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BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 
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I  Notes  from  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets 

204  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City 


OcTonER  10,  1017. 

Eggs. — Fancy  nearby  white  scarce  and 
high.  Most  eggs  are  selling  at  wide  range 
of  prices.  Fancy  hennery  whites.  00  to 
G6c :  fancy  hennery  browns,  48  to  520 ; 
nearby  gathered  whites  and  mixed,  46  to 
50c.  Candle  your  eggs  before  shipping 
and  do  not  pack  cracked  eggs.  Use  new 
oases,  with  No.  1  flats  and  fillers,  placing 
excelsior  on  top  and  bottom. 

Rutter. — I^wer  than  last  week.  Rest 
Western  creamei-y,  45%  to  45%c:  prime 
to  fancy,  43%  to  45% c;  fancy  Eastern 
dairy.  43  to  45c:  Eastern  dairy  in  mixed 
packages,  42  to  44c. 

Live  Potu.try. — Market  lower.  Chick- 
en.s.  25  to  26c;  fowls,  white  and  colored, 
25  to  26c;  old  roosters,  19  to  20c.  Long 
Island  ducks  in  good  demand  and  firm,  22 
to  23c.  Live  rabbits  wanted,  25c. 

EMPTY  COOPS. 

N.  R. — All  empty  coops  are  turned 
over  to  the  express  companies  promiitly 
after  arrival.  We  obtain  a  receipt  for 
them.  We  are  exerting  every  ef¬ 
fort  to  induce  the  express  companies  to 
return  them  to  the  shipper  promptly. 
Shippers  who  do  not  receive  the  coops 
promptly  should  write  us  for  a  copy  of 
the  express  receipt,  and  have  their  local 
agent  trace  the  shipment,  or  as  a  last 
resort,  file  claim  with  their  local  express 
agent  for  their  loss. 

I.ivE  Calves  axd  Hogs. — Market 
steady;  pinme  A*eals.  16%  to  17e;  fair 
to  good,  15%  to  16%c;  common,  13  to 
15%c;  veal  culls,  11  to  12c;  buttermilks, 
9  to  10c;  live  hogs.  1994c. 

Dressed  Calves  and  Dressed  Pork. 
—Country  dressed  calves  in  light  supply. 
Market  firm.  Choice  veals,  24  to  2.5c ; 
good  to  prime,  22  to  24c;  common.  IS  to 
19c.  buttennilks,  16  to  ISe;  dressed  hogs, 
24  to  2Se;  roasting  pigs.  10  to  1.5  pounds 
each.  2.5  to  27c;  2.5  to  .35  pound.s,  24  to 
26c;  light  pigs,  40  to  60  pounds,  24  to 
2.5c. 

Peaches. — Weak  and  lower,  storage 
stock  arriving  in  bad  condition.  Elbertas, 
bkts„  25  to  7.5c;  Elbertas,  bu.  bkts.,  .$1 
to  .$1.50;  Elbertas,  $1.60  to  $2  carrier. 
Stevens,  50e  to  $1  bkt. 

Pears. — Seckel,  barrel,  $5  to  $8 ;  bas-_ 
ket.  $1 .50  to  .$2.75 ;  Rose,  bbl.,  ,$3..50  to 
$8;  bkt..  $1..50  to  $2.50.  Clairgeau,  bbl., 
$4  to  $6.50 ;  bkt.,  $1.25  to  $2.25 ;  Anjou, 
bbl..  .$3  to  .$6;  Kieffer,  bbl.,  .$2..50  to 
$3.50 ;  per  bkt.,  60e  to  $1. 

Grapes. — Concord,  crate,  75  to  90c; 
20-lb.  bkt.,  65  to  7.5c;  4-lb.  bkt.,  10  to 
1.5c;  Delaw’are,  20-lb.  bkt.,  60  to  7.5c; 
black.  20-lb.  bkt.,  60  to  75c ;  white,  20-lb. 
l>kt.,  60  to  75c;  Concord,  in  trays,  ton, 
$70  to  $80. 

.\PPLES. — In  moderate  supply;  market 
firm  on  fancy  fruit.  Heavy  receipts  of 
uncla.ssified  fruit.  No  fancy  Raldwius 
here.  McInto.sh.  .$.3  to  $7..50;  .Jonathan, 
$3  to  $7 ;  Wealthy,  .$.3  to  $6 ;  Alexander, 
.$3  to  .$5;  York  Imperial,  .$2.50  to  .$4..50; 
King,  .$2.50  to  $5  ;  Raldwins.  $2.50  to  $4  ; 
Maiden  Rlush.  $2..50  to  $4.50;  Fall  and 
Holland  Pippin.  $2.50  to  .$5 ;  Greening, 
$2.50  to  .$5 ;  N.  W.  Greening,  $3  to  $5.50. 
Crabapples,  .small,  bari’el,  $7  to  $12; 
large,  barrel,  $4  to  $9 ;  basket,  $2  to  $.5. 

Mapi.e  Products  axd  Honey. — Sugar, 
light,  pound,  15  to  lOc;  syrup,  gallon, 
$1.25  to  $1.35;  Clover  white  extracted, 
15  to  I6e  pound;  buckwheat  extracted, 
13  to  14c. 

PerrATOES. — Market  steady  and  higher, 
Maine,  bag,  .$4.25  _to  .$4.50;  bulk,  ISO 
pounds,  $4.7.5  to  $5 ;  rx)ng  Island,  bag, 
$5.25  to  $.5..50 ;  .Jersey  round,  barrel, 
$.3.75  to  $4.2.5;  long,  $3  to  $.3.60;  State, 
bulk,  180  pounds,  .$4  to  $4.50;  State,  168- 
pound  bag,  .$4  to  $4.2.5. 

Onions. — In  good  supply.  State  and 
Western  whites,  100-pound  bag,  .$2  to 
$3..50;  yellow,  $3  to  $.3..50;  red,  .$.3  to 
$3.50;  State  yellow,  ba.sket,  75c  to  .$1.25, 

Reans. — Marrow,  13  to  14%c;  pea, 
13%  to  1494 <?;  i’<'d  kidney,  11  to  12%c; 
white  kidney,  12%  to  1394c. 


More  About  Sauerkraut 

Will  you  permit  me  to  contribute  an¬ 
other  sauerkraut  recipe  for  the  benefit  of 
your  1‘e.aders?  I  enclose  a  copy  jnst  as 
it  was  written  for  us  by  an  old  German 
neighbor  many  years  ago.  If  any  reader 
doesn’t  own  a  kraut  cutter,  very  good 
work  can  be  done  with  a  large  slaw 
cutter.  A  wooden  potato  masher  may 
be  used  for  a  pounder.  Re  sure  to  use 
rock  salt. 

Split  the  cabbage  in  two  and  cut  out 
the  heart,  also  cut  out  coarse  parts  of 
ribs  if  it  is  very  coarse.  Adjust  your 
cutter  close,  according  to  directions,  the 
second  and  third  knives  elevated  accord¬ 
ingly.  Discard  all  rough  material.  A 
large  handful  of  wheat  llour  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  your  crock  or  barrel ;  a  layer 
of  about  three  inches  of  cabbage,  and 
after  being  pounded  down  well,  sprinkle 
with  a  small  handful  of  rock  salt  and  a 
few  grains  of  whole  black  pepper.  Put 
down  the  second  layer  in  same  way,  and 
use  besides  salt  a  sprinkling  of  juniper 
berries;  you  can  get  them  at  any  drug¬ 
store.  Keep  this  rule  up  alternately. 


Sore  Teats — ^Their  Prevention! 


Do  you  know  what  the  calf’s  tongue  does  to  the  teat  when  he 
swallows?  Not  one  person  m  ten  does.  That  is  one  reason 
5vhy,  here  and  there,  a  man  is  loath  to  give  up  hand  milking. 


and  pound  hard  until  the  water  is  cover¬ 
ing  the  kraut.  Then  cover  the  whole 
top  with  clean  cabbage  leaves.  Use  a 
hard  wooden  cover  with  a  clean  heavy 
stone  on  top.  Once  a  week  the  ferment¬ 
ing  juice  should  be  skimmed  off.  wood¬ 
en  cover  and  stone  being  washed  at  the 
same  time  and  you  will  have  the  most 
delicious  .sauerkraut.  M.  d. 

New  York. 


A  Marketing  Go-cart 

The  little  “go-cart”  shown  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  used  by  Mrs.  S.  A.  Rullock  of 
Pennsylvania  for  cari-ying  goods  fi’om  the 
town  stores  as  a  part  of  the  “carry  your 
own”  campaign,  which  many  town  wom¬ 
en  are  conducting.  The  “Woman  Citizen” 
prints  this  picture  and  says : 

Mi*s.  Rullock  made  for  herself  a  khaki 
bag  w’hich  she  attached  along  its  seam 
to  a  three-foot  wooden  handle,  at  the 
low’er  end  of  w'hich  is  a  little  wooden 
platform  to  support  the  bottom  of  the 
bag.  At  the  two  corners  of  the  platform 
nearest  the  handle  are  little  wheels  or 
rollers,  so  that  the  carry-all  may  be 
puslu'd  along,  or  trundled  with  one  hand, 
after  the  fashion  of  a  go-cart.  When  it 


is  taken  into  the  street  car  it  can  stand 
upright  and  occupy  the  minimum  of 
space,  in  front  of  the  owner,  for  in¬ 
stance,  between  the  seats  of  the  car. 
Mrs.  Rullock  proudly  lists  the  contents  of 
the  bag  when  she  returned  from  her  last 
marketing  expedition  as  follows:  One 
five-pound  chicken,  two  pounds  of  butter, 
four  bunches  of  celery,  one  box  of  ber¬ 
ries,  one  carrier  of  peaches,  one  egg 
plant,  one  quart  of  string  beaus,  half  a 
dozen  orange.s,  one-quarter  peck  of  ap¬ 
ples,  three  heads  of  lettuce,  one  quarter 
jteek  of  tomatoes,  four  sqna.shes,  one 
half  dozen  bananas,  one  half  dozen 
lemons,  one  loaf  of  bread  and  two  veal 
cutlets. 


Notice  when  you  swallow — the  back  of 
your  tongue  strikes  the  roof  of  your 
mouth  first  and  works  forward  till  the 
tip  touches.  It’s  the  same  with  the  calf 
—  in  doing  so  his  tongue  relieves  the 
teat  of  its  congesUen  by  massaging  it 
from  tip  to  udder.  If  this  were  not  neces¬ 
sary,  there  would  be  some  excuse  for 
the  milkers  that  just  pull,  pull,  pull — or 
for  those  that  massage  in  the  wrong 
direction  and  those  that  massage  in  the 
right  direction  but  in  a  rough  brutal  man¬ 
ner.  Even  hand  milkers  cannot  relax 
and  massage  the  teat  —  a  fact  which 
accounts  for  the  usual  increase  in  the 
yield  of  the  herd  when  Empire  Milkers 
are  installed. 

Examine  the  Empire  Teat  Cup.  Notice 
howthe  gentle  massaging  is  accomplished 


—  more  gently  and  uniformly  than  even 
that  of  the  calf. 

The  facts  are  getting  around;  The  wide 
and  growing  sale  of  the  Empire  Milker; 
the  stories  of  success  after  success  in 
dairies  all  over  the  country  {  its  prestige 
among  the  men  whose  opinion  carry 
weight. 

Our  factory  is  crowded  to  the  limit.  We 
advise  prompt  action.  Go  to  your  dealer 
without  delay  and  tell  him  to  place  your 
order  as  early  as  possible.  In  some 
localities  we  have  not  appointed  an  Em¬ 
pire  agent :  our  requirements  are  high 
and  not  every  kind  of  dealer  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  represent  the  Empire  Line  — 
if  there  is  none  near  you  write  for  the 
Empire  Profit,  and  Prize  Book  and  Cata¬ 
log  No  23,  and  we  will  see  that  you  are 
taken  care  of. 


Woman’s  Dress  for  Farm  Work 

As  there  has  been  quite  a  lot  of  dis¬ 
cussion  about  women’s  dress  for  barn 
and  outdoor  work,  let  me  add  my  e.x- 
perience.  When  the  doctor  ordered  me 
to  the  country  for  my  health  we  bought 
a  farm,  but  my  husband  found  our  cash 
would  not  carry  out  our  undertaking 
unless  he  went  back  to  his  work,  which 
paid  good  wages,  so  I  was  left  with  the 
farm  alone  10  months  in  the  year.  After 
seven  years  experimenting  my  suit  is 
made  of  brown  denim  blouse  in  Norfolk 
style  and  quite  a  full  skirt,  medium 
short.  In  cold  or  wet  weather  I  wear 
boys’  overalls  under  the  skirt  and  over- 
.shoes,  the  legs  of  overalls  being  buckled 
in  so  no  one  can  tell  what  I  wear.  I 
am  always  neat  and  presentable.  In 
the  Spring  and  rainy  seasons  I  wear  a 
pair  of  rubber  boots.  Nov/  with  the  war 
demanding  the  best  from  the  farm,  I’m 
ready  and  equipped  to  do  my  share. 

J.  W.  D. 


Ship 
Furs 
to 
Becker 


kl//> 


Protect  Fighting  Men 

Do  Patriotic  Work— >For  Cash 

Ship  to  Becker  at  once.  Aviators, 
soldiers  and  sailors  need  fur  protection. 
Bigger  market  than  ever.  Fashion  now 
demands  all  the  furs  America  can  sup¬ 
ply.  Full  cash,  highest  market  price 
sent  you  by  return  mail. 

No  deductions.  No  commissions. 
No  transportation  charges!  Most  lib¬ 
eral  gradings.  We  treat  you  RIGHT, 
as  more  than  50,000  trappers  know. 
First  to  issue  Classified  Price  Lists, 
which  keep  you  fully  informed.  Mailed 
you  regularly  free. 

If  requested  we  keep  your  furs  sepa¬ 
rate  and  submit  valuation.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  no  sale.  We  need 
furs  quick.  Rush  your  shipments.  We 
have  $1,000,000  to  buy  them  with.  Let’s 
get  acquainted  for  good. 

Becker  Bros.  &  Co. 

Chicago,  Dept.  33  416  N.  Dearborn  Street 
New  York,  Dept.  33, 129  W.  29th  Street 
Good  as  a  Gooernmertt  Bond 
—  What  We  Promise,  We  Do 


EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Empire  __  i» 

Cream  Separators,  GasolirK  En-  BloOUlflclcl.  NgW  TfiPSeV  Chicago,  lU,  Deorer,  CoL 
gines  and  Farm  Ekciric  Plants  *  ^  Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg 


Make  Money  This  Winter 

BIGGEST  CHANCE  EVER  TO  CLEAN  UP 
_ A  LOT  OF  EXTRA  MONEY  SAWING  WOOD 

Get  started  early  with  this  bisr  6  to  8  H.  P.  enflrinc  and  saw  outlet 
and  saw  wood  at  biir  prices.  Coal  Is  firolnirto  be  higher  and  hard  to 
Ret  in  some  coses  at  any  price.  This  means  a  big:  market  for  wood. 
This  is  the  time  for  every  business  farmer  to  clean  up  all  the  wood 
he  has  and  sell  it  at  top  market  price.  Look  around  and  see  how 
much  wood  you  could  cut  up  if  you  bad  this  bifir*  husky,  HEAVI- 
DUTl  SAW  OUTFIT.  ^  the  nrst  In  your  territory,  and  get  our 
^ccial  offer.  The  most  simple,  durable,  compact  engine  ever  built. 
Buy  now  at  low  1917  prices— they  can*t  stay  where  they  are  much 
longer— sure  to  go  up.  Our  engines  are  built  for  hardest  kind 
of  rarra  worlc.  All  working  parts  made  of  best  hardened  steel, 
and  lasts  longer  after  cheap,  trashy  engines  lay  down  and  die. 
Built  for  the  farmer  who  has  lots  of  work  to  do.  Special  proposition 
to  tho  first  man  who  writes  from  each  locality.  Get  our  catalog, 
with  full  information  and  special  low  prices  ;  write  today. 

R.  Consolidated  Gasoline  Engine  Co.,  200  Fulton  Street,  New  York  Ct; 


This  Big  Saw  Outfit 
WiU  Soon  Pay 


Big,  Powerful  6  to  8  H.  P.  Engine 
Buy  Now  at  Special  Price 


RAWFURS 


Our  prices  are  always  the  highest  the  market 
affords.  Liberal  grading  and  prompt  remit¬ 
tance  guaranteed.  Send  lot  Fur  Price  List, 


I  D  E:  s 


r 


Our  hide  department  quotes  highest  market 
prices  for  beef  hides,  horse  hides,  calf  skins, 
etc.  Send  for  Hide  Quotations, 


9 


David  Blusteln  &Bro, 

ES3  West  27—  St.,New^rk 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  tb^  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  abont  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Hoase  In  America— Estab.  1843. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Ship 

Your 

RAW 


to 


and 


us 

increase 

your  profits. 
The  fairness  of 
our  grading  guarantees  satis¬ 
faction.  Thousands  of  satisfied 
shippers  prove  it.  We  pay  ex¬ 
press  and  postage  and  make 
prompt  returns  Bund  for  pricelist. 

L  RABINOWITZ,  116  West  29th  Street,  New  York  City 


If  Joseph  E.  Sullivan  got  more  for  his  furs 
than  you  did,  there  inust  be  a  reason.  He  tied 
a  little  red  tag  on  his  shipment  and  he  knew 
from  past  experience  that  if  he  wasn’t  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  offer  submitted,  he  could  get  his 

_  FURS  back  with  all  charges  prepaid.  Some 

FUR  Houses  claim  to  do  a  great  deal  more  l>ut  do  they  T 
Write  for  freo  price  list  and  ship  your  next  lot  to  JAS.  P.  ELLIS, 
34  &  36  Mill  Street,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.V.  Establiab.d  In  1899. 


TRAPPERS!  K 

craft.”  nius.,  tells  now  to  trap  fox- 
Kr muskrat,  skunk  .wolf,  mink,  etc. ;  water. 

^  den,  snow,  log,  blind  sets,  etc.,  how  to 

fasten  traps,  stretch  furs,  make  deadfalls,  snares.  Fur 
News,  big  illiis.  magazine,  tells  about  fur  markets,  trap¬ 
ping,  hunting,  woodcraft,  liahins:,  fur  farminx,  roots,  herbs:  iota 
of  Kood  atonea.  Send  10c.  coin  for  copy  of  ”  Traperaft  ”  and 

“  FUR  NEWS,71  W.  23d  St.,  New  York.  Room  601 


Sabo  Sure  Catch  Trap.  De¬ 
signed  to  be  placed  in  tho  ani¬ 
mals  burrow.  Your  hardware 
deal  or  has  them.  Write  for 
booklet.  Agents  Wanted. 

SABO  TRAP  MFC.  CO. 

No.3118W.2S  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal,”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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100  Um. 
raOTSH  M* 


DAIRY  FEED 


Driod  Cnui*.  OrUd  Ci'klM.  | 

Chi«MiP«*d.C>MProcM*LiMMdOdMMl. 

M«lt  C«n*«  MmL  Homay 

Foad.  B*dt«r  Carn  CM  M«*l.  WHaat  Bcao, 

•  nd  WKm(  M*ddtaf*  trHh  Grouad 
Scfiiallif  aacaadait  Mdl  Rma.  Sail. 


Krause  Dairy  Feed 


QiM.  a.  KfauM  Milliox  C«. 


If  our  Cows  Are  A  Gold  Mine 


Milk  is  a  big  dividend  payer  right 
of  production  by  selling  your 
KRAUSE  DAIRY  FEED. 

Used  by  itself  or  in  combination  with 
home  grown  products,  it  is  a  high- 
grade,  big-yield  dairy  feed  on  which 
your  herd  will  thrive  and  produce  to 
its  limit  without  danger.  Safe — sure 


now  if  you  keep  down  its  cost 
high  priced  grain  and  feeding 

— profitable.  Write  at  once  for  sam¬ 
ple  of  KRAUSE  DAIRY  FEED  and 
handy  pocket  record  book  Free.  Give 
name  of  your  dealer. 

Chaa.  A.  Krause  Milling  Co., 
3702  Burnham  St.  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin 


Plow  and  Pull 

With  |rf\Dir\  All  That  4 
Your  ■  Im  Horses  Can 

Pullford  $155  Quincy,  III. 

lyTAKES  a  practical  tractor 
out  of  a  Ford  or  most  any 
other  car.  Easily  attached  to  or 
removed  from  the  car  in  thirty 
minutes.  No  holes  to  drill,  no 
springs  to  remove.  Practical, 
Durable,  Reliable. 

NewFAN  DEVOCE  Prevents  Heating 

Hundreds  WORKING  NOW  for  Satisfied 
and  Enthusiastic  Owners 

Pulls  plows,  harrows,  drills,  mowers,  binders,  hay  loaders, 
road  graders,  wagons,  trucks,  etc.  Steel  wheels  with  roller 
bearings  and  tires  10  inches  wide,  two  pairs  of  hardened 
Vanadium  steel  pinions,  one  for  plowing  and  one  for  haul¬ 
ing  speed.  A  tractor  with  the  reliability  and  durability  of 
the  Ford  car.  Prompt  shipment.  Write  for  catalog. 

It  was  the  Pnllford  attached  to  Ford  cars  pulling  two  12-incfa  piowa 
running  on  Kerosene,  equipped  with  new  fan  device,  tbatmadeamost 
successful  demonstration  at  Fremont,  Nebraska. 

PULLFORD  COMPANY.  Box  48C 

Talephon*  No.  84  Walton  HelKhts,  QUINCY.  ILUNOIS 


Once  Over! 

Think  of  what  this  means  in  saving  of 
time  end  labor.  You  get  a  better  seed¬ 
bed  too,  by  using  the  famous 

The  rigid  main  frame  makes  the  forged 
disks  double  cut,  pulverize  and  level  the 
ground.  Closehitch.  Lightdraft.  Allsizes. 

Write  for  book  telling  how  to  raise  better  crops 
with  less  cost,  *'  The  Soil  and  Its  Tillafie,”  it’s  free, 
also  new  catalog.  Ask  for  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 
■  ^  664  Main  Street 

Higganum,  Conn. 

^v_/  “  9 M  ^  ^  Maher  of  the  origi¬ 

nal  CLARK 
Disk  H ar- 
rows  and 
Plows. 


Stock  Yard  HOG  FOOD  $40  ton 

25  to  30  per  cent,  protein — 10  per  cent.  fat.  In  100  lb. 
bag's.  3  cts.  lb.  less  chan  ton  tots.  Ask  for  samples. 

CONSOUDATED  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Meat  and  bone,  40  to  per  cent,  protein — 12  per 
cent.  fat.  $65  per  ton,  ILess  than  ton  lots,  4  cts.  lb. 

CONSOLIDATED  DRESSED  BEEF  CO. 

OBealuubCr  Departmcul 

STOCK  YARDS  FHILADELPIIIA,  PA. 


The  Excelsior  Swing  Stanchion 

M.tNVKWTVRKU  BY 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  CO.,  Cuba,  N.Y. 


RATPROOF 


FIREPROOF 


llr- 


VEATHERj 
PROOF/ 


BIRD 

moor 


will  save  every  bushel  of  your  com 

crop  this  year.  Built  of  heavy  zinc  galvan- 
izea  iron  yet  coat  no  inoro  than  old  style  wood 
cribs.  Marshall  Cribs  are  the  best  and  cheapest 
-Com 'Insurance  you  can  buy.  Cure  com  better — 
are  ratproof,  firepcoof .  weatherproof,  birdprpof. 
and  tbiefproof.  Easy  to  erect  aod  last  a  lifetime, 

GET  OUR  NEW  CDCC 
BIG  CATALOG  rlICk 

Jost  send  a  post  card  f  or  onr  ne  w 
Catalog,  Folder  FREE.  Gives 
earpnmg'f acts  and  hgores  on 
enormous  waste  and  loss  of 
corn  every  year. ,  Fully  de- 
Bcribea  construction  and 
ventilptingp  r  i  ncinJLa-iJf 
Marshall  Cnbs.  Write  for 

joijf'  copy  of  this  cataloir  to» 
day.  It'»/re0  moa  poBtpaid. 

WON  CRIB  &  BIN  CO. 

Boa  126  WooatM'.  Ohl.  1^1 


FARMER’S  BRAND 

Cotton  Seed  Meal 

Carlots  —  Wliolesale  to  Feeders 
Ask  now  for  season’s  lowest  juices 


J.  E.  Bartlett  Co., 


iVllil  B 

Jackson,  Mich. 


Oasoline  Engines  (Rebuilt)  For  Sale 

5  H.  P.  on  skids;  7, 10, 12  and  15  H.  P.  on  trucks. 
Overhauled  ;■  gObd  runiiine  order;  ^  to  new 
prices.  Sold  on  trial.  Get  prices  and  proposition. 

The  Arbuckle-Byau  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


We  Want  Cooked  Food 


So  does  every  sensible  hog.  Cooked  Food  tastes 
better,  digests  easier,  goes  mrther.  end  makes  more 

meat  profit.  Send  today  for  "Growthy  Pork¬ 
er’s"  message  explaining  the  advantages  ot 
cooked  food  and  giving  details  about 


HEESEN  COOKERS 


eGMGmOOtf  CAttIa,  ■r^HO,  •..s.  •'r  wo«> 

yoorcoontry.  flrrafn.  CV>ok  your  foo'l  and  make  h  ro  rftr*>>4»r. 

rookar  for  renderings  lar-l.  n 'Avlng  water,  boilfug  t>yrup,  etc.  Write  today  for  ci 


_  Help 

Ard  you  can  also  ose  the 
ircular. 


HEESEN  BROS.  &  CO. 


Box  STO.Tecumseh,  Michigan 


Our  Folks 


A  Time-tried  Friend  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 

Harris  I.  Smitli  of  Tompkins  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  is  ill  his  seveiity-niuth  .v(':ir  and  is 
cousideri’d  to  be  one  of  the  youngest  men 
for  his  age  in  that  region,  where  he  h:is 
.always  lived.  Mr.  .‘>mith  was  born  on 
the  farm  where  he  now  lives,  and  this 
farm  was  cleared  from  the  “forest 
primeval”  by  his  father,  who  was  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  a  prominent  family  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  productive  capacity  of  the  soil 
ha.s  been  more  than  dcuibled  by  his  plan 
of  soil  conservation,  wliich  included  ro¬ 
tations,  restoration  of  humus  (no  .str;tw 
has  ever  been  .sold  from  the  farm) 
keeping  of  adeijuate  livestock,  use  of 
commercial  fertilizer,  and  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  system  of  tile  drainage  e.vtending  to 


.‘iion  to  sleep  in  our  barn  all  night.  He 
claimed  to  be  from  the  fiodd  distidet  in 
Ark;(ns:is,  and  having  lost  “their  ail" 
he  with  his  wife  ;iiid  foui'  daughters  luid 
come  to  near  Dayton,  (>..  to  a  son  who 
was  able  to  care  for  them,  but  on  ar¬ 
riving  found  they  had  movod  to  :i  .sta¬ 
tion  in  Ashtabul.-i  Co.,  so  pawning  a  gold 
watch,  a  son-in-law  had  given  him,  he 
had  enough  money  to  buy  ;ill  tickets  but 
for  himself  to  the  sou's  new  location, 
so  ho  had  start<d  to  w:ilk  through.  lie 
claimed  four  of  our  neighbors  refused 
him  night’s  lodging,  so  now  it  was  up 
to  us  either  to  s;iy  no  or  yos,  but  he 
“hoped  to  Cod  we  v.ould  s.ay  yes.”  I 
mentioned  the  fact  the  I'iqua  jieople 
would  have  had  to  shelter  him,  and  he 
said  “Y’es,  but  I  would  not  sb-cp  in  such 


every  acre  of  the  home  farm  As  ti  resuit 
of  drainage  alone,  the  land  can  be  tilled 
from  10  days  to  two  weeks  earlier  in 
the  Spring.  With  the  advent  of  eom- 
mercial  fertilizers  he  inaugurated  ;i  series 
of  experiments  with  home-mixed  fertil¬ 
izers.  This  work  covered  severtil  yetirs, 
:tnd  resulted  in  greater  yields  with  con- 
sider:ible  economy  of  aiiplicatiou.  lie 
considers  that  the  results  are  applicable 
only  to  .soils  of  a  similar  nature  corres¬ 
ponding  to  his  farm. 

Nearly  .a  Inilf  century  ago  he  married 
Miss  Almina  Whitney,  who  with  him  has 
been  :i  constant  reader  of  Tin:  It  N.-Y. 
during  that  long  wedded  career.  Tlu’ir 
farming  has  been  of  a  character  such 
as  would  typify  people  who  have  re;id 
The  H.  N.-Y.  for  a  half  century  and 
more.  Although  a  good  mixer,  he  Las 
left  alcohol  and  tobacco  alone,  has  reg¬ 
ular  habit.s  of  life,  has  alw:iys  worked 
hard,  and  enlivened  his  pathway  with  a 
never-failing  fund  of  Avit  and  liumoj-. 
When  asked  by  a  Kx'Kai,  represent'afive’ 
oouceruing  liiii.  success. .  at  .^farming,  he 
replied  with  characteristic  briskuessj 
•T’ve.been  a  reader  of  Tuk  11.  N.-Y.  for 
.so  long  that  I  cannot  H’ci>x,ember,..wheyi^ 
I  did  not  read  it.  I  consider  it  a  xveek- 
ly  book  of  rural  instruction.  It  has 
improved  greatly  during  the  past  50 
j-ears,  and  I  have  tried  to  study  it  and  in 
a  measure  keep  pace  with  its  teachings.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  have  three  chil¬ 
dren  who  have  taken  a  four-yejirs’ 
course  at  Cornell  and  who  are  teach¬ 
ing  or  are  engaged  in  agrieultur;il  work. 
You  will  note  that  ^Ir.  Smitli  st;ited 
he  “studied”  Tuk  It.  N.-Y.  and  he  is 
gladly  numbered  among  those  who  at¬ 
tribute  a  goodly  measure  of  their  sue-, 
cess  in  life  to  the  fact  that  they  put  in 
practice  some  of  the  teachings  of  this 
paper.  The  picture  shows  him  at  tlie 
New-Y’ork  State  Fair  at  Syracuse,  in 
the  act  of  making  bis  annual  invest¬ 
ment  fur  Tuk  It.  N.-Y.  at  its  tent. 

u.  c.  s. 

Despoiling  the  Good  Samaritan 

This  is  :i  warning  to  the  farmer  more 
than  others  in  jiartieular,  as  it  is  “tried 
on”  in  the  country. 

On  June  ~,  at  dusk,  we  had  an  old 
man  (I  refrain  calling  him  a  gentle¬ 
man!  come  tu  uur  buiu"  asking  iiemiis- 


:r  i>lace.  I  am  iiu  tramp;  1  :i:ii  clean,” 
thereupon  .showing  his  shirt  and  under¬ 
wear,  which  were  white  as  snow.  He 
then  remarked  he  would  riither  sb-ep  un¬ 
der  a  tree  tlmu  be  iu  siiuii  a  place  for 
even  one  night.  As  be  claiimsl  to  be  7.‘> 
J’ears  old,  and  lookeil  it,  we  told  him  we 
would  keep  him,  biit  gave  him  a  bed. 
During  the  I’vening  he  told  ns  how  the 
stoi-rn  had  come,  then  the  cloudburst,  and 
hiiw  they  were  saved  by  a  neighbor;  of 
his  tine  home  he,  had,  of  his  family  and 
many  very  interesting  things  that  had 
happened,  one  in  particular  the  caminng 
of  !Mrs.  Alice  l{oose\-ent  I.ongsworth  and 
her  husband  with  :i  jairty  of  11  on  their 


“They  Can’t  Take  My  Honor!" 


lawn,  but  wound  up  by  saying  he  only 
wished  we  knew  him  well  enough  to  1ft 
him  have  money  to  see  him  to  his  desti¬ 
nation  ;  we  would  soon  get  it  back  :uid 
more.  ^Yheu  we  askcal  why  he  did  not 
have  it  telegraphed  from  Clark’s  ^ttatiou, 
he  gave  us  a  reasonable  answer.  Then 
Ave  again  asked  why  he  did  not  ask  the 
G.  A.  It.,  as  he  was  a  soldier,  and  his 
reidy  sounded  reasonable  :tgahi. 

Upon  retiring  he  insisted  on  my  hus¬ 
band  looking  at  his  sore  toes,  caused  by 
his  walking.  My  husband  and  I  talked 
it  over,  and  each  felt  eo  sony  for 
('CowXijjood  on  p.agc  1224.! 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Current  prices  and  news  at  New  York  and 
otlier  places  notecT. 


NEW  YORK,  OCTORElt  11,  1917. 

BUTTER. 

The  recent  advance  in  price  checked  buying 
for  several  days,  so  that  the  market  became 
decidedly  dnll.  Prices  were  dropped  1  to  1% 
cent,  and  some  improvement  in  trade  resulted. 
Butter  substitutes  are  being  used  to  an  increas¬ 
ing  extent,  being  handled  by  most  retail  butter 
dealers.  Tliey  arc  straight  oleo,  colored  and  un- 
colored,  and  there  are  vegetable  products  made 
of  cocoanut  oil,  etc.  When  sold  white,  a  small 
capsule  of  coloring  matter  is  given  to  the  buyer 
to  be  worked  in  if  desired.  These  substitutes 
now  retail  15  to  20  cents  t)elow  the  price  of  best 
butter. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb . 

Good  to  Choice  .  42  &  41 

bower  Grades .  40  @  41 

Storage,  good  to  choice,  .  41  @  43 

Dairy,  best .  44  &  44^ 

Comnion||to  Good .  30  @  43 

City  made .  37  ®  391-2 

Packing  Stock .  35  ®  39 

Process  .  38  @  43 


Elgin,  Ill.,  butter  market,  435^  cents. 


CHEESE. 


Tlie  up-Stute  markets  are  1%  to  2  cents  lower, 
and  prices  in  the  city  have  dropped  slightly. 
In  some  of  tlie  New  York  State  dairj*  sections 
the  cheese  make  has  increased,  owing  to  the 
shutting  down  of  many  milk  shipping  stations. 


Whole  .Milk,  fancy  . 

Good  to  choice . 

Lower  grades . 

Bkim’s,  best . . . . 

Fair  to  good . 

Watertown,  N.  T . 

Utica,  N.  y . 

Plymouth,  Wis . 


EGOS. 


25^® 

24  & 
19  ® 
19  9 

9  @ 
23H® 
23^® 

25  ® 


26 
25 
23 
20  . 
16  ; 
23  J3 


26H 


Fancy  white  of  uniformly  good  size  are  verv 
scarce  and  3  cents  higher.  The  market  as  a 
whole  has  been  quite  unsettled,  owing  to  the 
large  proportion  of  medium  grades  offered. 


White,  choice  to  fancy .  62  @  66 

Medium  to  good .  62  @  68 

Mixed  colors,  best .  60  @  62 

Common  to  good .  42  @  46 

Gathered,  best .  58  ®  60 

Medium  to  good  .  45  &  52 

bower  grades .  30  @  35 

Storage,  best .  42  @  43 


LIVE  POULTRY. 


Broilers,  lb .  25  @  26 

Spring  Ducks,  lb .  22  ®  23 

Fowls  .  25  @  26 

Roosters  .  19  ®  20 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys,  best  lb .  36  ®  38 

Common  to  good  .  22  @  30 

Chickeiis  choice  broilers,  lb .  ..  36  ®  38 

Roasters  .  28  ®  33 

Fowls .  24  @  29 

Roosters .  20  ®  21 

Spring  Itucks .  23  (3  26 

Squabs,  doz .  160  @6  60 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Native  Steers .  7  50  @16  10 

Bulls .  6  00  @10  00 

Cows  .  4  50  @  9  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs .  15  00  @17  00 

Culls .  8  00  @12  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  7  00  @1160 

I.ambs  . 16  00  @17  00 

Hogs . 19  00  @19  75 


WOOL. 

The  market  is  very  firm,  and  prices  on  some 
grades  of  scoured  are  several  cents  higher. 
Not  much  change  in  greasy  is  noted.  Recent 
business  at  Boston  has  been:  New  York  and 
Micliigan,  unwashed  Delaine,  73  to  74;  three- 
eighths  blood,  75  to  70;  fine  unwashed,  60  to 
02.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  half  blood  combing, 
70  to  77 ;  washed  Delaine,  82  to  83.  Average 
New  England,  half  blood,  70  to  72;  tliree-eighths 
blood,  73  to  74. 


FRUITS. 

The  apple  market  is  very  irregular,  owing  to 
the  heavy  proportion  of  ungraded  fruit  received. 
.Many  of  tliese  apples  sell  down  to  $1.50  a  bar¬ 
rel,  while  McIntosh  and  otlier  special  varieties 
have  brought  $7  or  better.  Peaclies  have  been 
in  very  large  supply  and  lower.  Bushel  baskets 
ami  carriers  averaging  about  $1.25,  and  IC-quart 
lin.skets  50  to  75.  Pear  market  strong  on  the 
better  grades.  Under  qualities,  specially  Kief- 
fer,  hard  to  sell.  Plums  in  large  supply,  but  in 
fair  demand.  Grapes  doing  a  little  better. 


Apples,  Wealthy,  bbl . 

@ 

6  00 

Holland  I’ippin . 

d 

550 

Mclntosll . 

& 

7  00 

Wolf  River . 

@ 

5  00 

Alexander  . 

@ 

5  00 

Y  ork  . 

@ 

4  50 

Twenty-Ounce  . 

. 2  50 

@ 

600 

Greening  . 

® 

5  00 

Baldwin . 

4  00 

King . . . 

.  2  60 

® 

5  60 

Jonathan  . 

. 3  00 

@ 

7  00 

Gravensteln  . 

. 3  00 

@ 

5  00 

Blush  . 

@ 

4  50 

Fall  Pippin  . 

& 

5  50 

N.  W.  Greening . 

@ 

6  75 

Drops  and  Culls,  bu . 

.  75 

@ 

1  25 

Crabapp  es,  bbl . 

@10  00 

Muskmelons,  bu . 

.  1  25 

@ 

2  00 

Peaches,  State,  16  qt.  bkt, . 

.  30 

@ 

75 

Bu.-bkt  . 

@ 

1  50 

Grapes,  201b.  bkt . 

@ 

75 

Bulk,  ton  . 

@80  00 

Pears,  Seckel.  bbl . 

@ 

7  60 

Kieffer,  bbl . 

4  00 

Bartlett,  bbl . 

7  00 

Clalrgeau,  bbl  . 

.  3  00 

@ 

6.50 

Bose,  bbl . 

@ 

8  00 

Anjou,  bbl . . 

@ 

4  50 

Plums,  81b.  bkt . 

.  25 

60 

Cranberries,  bbl . 

@i0  5(r 

Fresh  Figs,  qt . 

.  10 

® 

20 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes  50  cents  per  barrel  higher  on  round 
stock,  good  quality.  Ijong  varieties  and  medium 
grades  are  without  practical  cliauge.  Cabbage 
and  cauliflower  selling  well.  Lettuce  and  to¬ 
matoes  averaging  poor.  Onions  in  large  supply. 
Turnips  dull. 


Potatoes— Long  Island,  180  lbs .  5  25  @  5  60 

Maine,  180  lbs .  4  25  @  4  50 

Jersey,  1681bs .  3  25  @  4  25 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  3  00  @  4  00 

Beets,  bbl .  2  60  ®  3  UO 

Carrots,  bbl .  2  00  @  2  50 

Cabbage,  bbl .  1  25  @  1  75 

Lettuce,  balf-bbl.  basket .  25  @  60 

Onions,  Oran  0  Co.,  lOfllb  bag  .  2  50  @  3  25 

Nearby,  bu . 1  00  @  1  60 

Peppers,  bbl .  2  60  ©  5  00 

String  Beans  bu .  1  00  ®  2  25 

Turnips,  bbl .  100  @125 

Bquasb,  bbl .  1  26  @  1  45 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  76  @  1  00 

Tomatoes,  nearby,  3  pk.  box .  50  @  2  00 

Horseradish,  lOU  lbs .  i  00  @  9  00 

Lima  Beans,  bu .  1  00  @  1  75 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1  00  @  1  75 

Pickles,,  bu.  bkt,  ’ .  2  00  @2  60 

Okra,  bu .  3  00  @  4  50 

Cauliflower,  bbl .  2  50  @  6  UO 

Celery,  .doz .  25  @  60 


BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 13  25  @14  30 

Pea . 12  26  @14  75 

Medium . 12  75  @14  00 

White  Kidney . 13  00  @14  00 

Bed  Kidney . 1100  @12  00 

Lima,  California . 15  0(1  @15  60 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  24  00  @25  00 

No.  2 . . . 22  00  @23  UO 

No.  3  . 18  00  @2100 

Clover  mixed . 15  00  @2100 

Straw,  Bye, . 15  00  @17  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat.  No.  2.  red,  .  2  26  @ 

Corn, as  to  qnallty,  bush .  2(2  @2  0.5 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  (">  @  60 

Rye,  free  from  onion .  180  @190 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 
Tliese  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  prices 
noted  here,  but  represent  produce  of  gobil  quality 
and  the  buying  opportunities  of  at  least  half  of 
New  York’s  population: 


Butter — Prints  . 

@.$0..’)2 

Tub  . 

.49 

Eggs — Best  . 

.  .  .00 

(S! 

.08 

Gathered,  good  to 

clioii-e. .  . . 

.  .  ..''.0 

.62 

Medium  grades  . . 

.......... 

. .  .4.'. 

<S> 

.,30 

Potatoes,  lb . 

.04V, 

Cabbage,  bead  . 

.  .  .10 

<(fi 

.15 

Ca^ 

.35 

.45 

Chickens,  lt> . 

&j} 

PIIILADELinilA 

WHOLESAT.E  MARKET.S 

BUTTER 

Market  lower  and  business  fair.  Fancy  prints, 
52  to  54;  best  tub  creamery,  45  to  40;  common 
to  good,  40  to  43. 

EGGS 

Market  very  firm  and  high  qualities  scarce. 
Best  nearby,  00  to  51;  best  gathered,  43  to  40; 
lower  grades,  35  to  40. 


LIVE  POUIvTRY 

Fowls  and  chickens  in  large  supply.  Fowls, 
44  to  40;  chickens,  22  to  24;  ducks,  21  to  24; 
guineas,  pair,  00  to  05;  pigeons,  pair,  22  to  25. 

DRESSED  I’OT'LTRY 

Choice  fowls  and  chickens  sc-arce.  Fowls,  28 
to  32:  roosters,  22;  chickens,  .34  to  30;  (urkeys, 
20  fo  25;  dnclfs,  2.5  to  20;  sipiahs,  do/,.,  .$4. .50 
to  $5.80. 

FRUITS 

.\pid(>H,  choice  r.arieties,  bbl.,  $.5  to  .$0..50; 
coninion  to  good,  $.3  to  $4.50;  plums,  4-qt.  bkt., 
.35  to  45;  peaches,  bu.  bkt.,  75  to  .$1.50;  pears, 
bu.,  .$2..50  to  $3.75. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  bbl.,  $3.25  to  .$4;  sweet  potatoes, 
%  bkt.,  40  to  75;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $1  to  .$2.40; 
onions,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1..50. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

llay  market  firm  under  light  supplies.  Tim- 
odiy.  No.  1,  .$24  to  .$24.50;  No.  2,  .$22  to  $23; 
cloved  mixed,  $19  to  $23;  straw,  rye,  $15  to 
.$10;  oals  and  wheat,  $11  to  $12. 


Sullivan  County,  N.  Y.,  Crops 

Farm  itroducts  are  less  than  IHIR. 
Sept.  11  the  frost  killed  everything,  even 
potatoes,  many  field.s  not  worth  digging, 
rotten  and  small  yield.  T  dug  one  acre 
and  had  one-half  of  my  .seed.  Thousands 
of  acres  of  buckwheat  are  not  worth 
cutting.  Corn  was  badly  damaged,  but 
went  into  the  silo.  Apples  les.s  than 
one-fonrth  crop.  No  peaches,  plnni.s,  pears 
or  grapes,  currants  not  worth  picking. 


Cabbage,  tomatoc.s,  beans,  corn,  etc.,  fair 
before  Sept.  11  frost.  Farmers  selling 
cows  by  the  entire  herd  or  single  cow,  be¬ 
cause  feed  is  high  and  milk  and  butter 
low.  On  my  north  a  100-acre  farm  ha.s 
silo  empty,  no  oats,  no  buckwheat,  no 
rye,  no  corn,  a  few  potatoes,  apples  and 
a  frozen  garden.  The  farmer  will  sell 
all  cows  at  .$00  each.  On  my  .south 
the  farmer  sold  all  his  cows  one  month 
ago.  These  are  well-ecpiipped  100-acre 
farms;  they  have  horses,  auto,  etc.  On 
my  west  side  another  l.W-acre  carries 
17  cows;  .silo  less  than  half  full.  This 
farmer  gives  no  feed  to  cows  or  horses, 
almo.st  no  crops;  a  pig,  few  potatoes, 
apples  and  frozen  garden.  Others  have 
sold  entire  herd.  I  shall  .sell  all  but 
three  at  ifoO  each.  Milk  .$.‘1.1.‘5  per  100. 
less  10c  for  “C,”  les.s  10c  drawing 
from  creamery  to  railroad  (they  separ¬ 
ate  and  ship  cream,  whey  goes  in  brook)  ; 
net  .$2.00-:-=5  4-5e  per  (it.  Many  sell 
milk,  it  goes  in  the  same  tank  a.s 
■‘.V”  and  “Ti’'  milk,  less  20c  per  can  per 
month  rental  for  expenses.  New  cus- 
tomer.s  are  refused  at  tlie  creamery,  so 
they  fatten  hogs  at  home,  where  they 
kill  them.  Cows,  -$50  to  -$00-;  hay  scarce 
and  poor,  .$12;  potatoes,  .$1 .2.^,  badly  rot¬ 
ten.  Feed  corn  .$4.2.5;  meal,  .’$4.2.5; 
middlings,  .$2.45 ;  bran,  $2.05 ;  hominy, 
$.‘>.45;  glutton,  $2.85.  Eggs,  .50c;  broil¬ 
er,  26c;  hens,  22e.  c.  G,  R. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  T. 


Get  Hens  Heady  for 
Winter  Laying 

Put  them  in  top-notch  con¬ 
dition,  now  in  the  Fall,  and 
you’ll  get  big  returns  in 
the  egg  basket  later  on. 


Will  Start  Your  Pullets  and 
Moulted  Hens  to  Laying 

The  moulting  season  is  on.  It’s  the  most  trying  time  of 
all  the  year  for  poultry.  You  know  it  takes  a  good  deal 
of  extra  strength  to  grow  all  those  new  feathers. 
Pan-a-ce-a  is  a  great  help  to  your  moulting  hens  because 
it  enriches  the  blood,  gives  better  appetite,  aids  the  di¬ 
gestion,  which  gives  them  the  extra  strength  required 
to  force  out  the  old  quills  and  grow  the  new  feathers. 

Then,  when  the  moult  is  over,  yon  want  your  hens  to  start 
in  promptly  to  laying  again.  Don’t  forget  that  they 
have  been  through  something  nearly  like  a  long  spell 
of  sickness.  Feed  Pan-a-ce-a  to  restore  their  good 
feeling,  to  make  them  strong  and  healthy,  to  liven  up 
the  dormant  egg  organs  and  put  them  in  real  egg-laying 
trim.  Pan-a-ce-a  will  do  all  these  things  for  your  poultry. 

There  is  a  dealer  in  your  town  that  will  supply  you  with 
Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  for  your  flock.  It’s  to  help 
your  poultry  through  the  moult — it’s  to  start  your  pullets 
and  moulted  hens  to  laying,  otherwise  he  will  refund  your 
money.  Packages,  25c,  60c  and  $1.25.  25-lb.  pail,  $2.50; 

100-lb.  drum,  $9.00.  Except  in  the  far  West  and  Canada. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Keeps  Hogs  Healthy; 


TONIC 

Drives  Oaf  the  Worms. 


Dr.  Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 
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FARQUHAR  MACHINERY  SOLVES 
YOUR  SAWMILL  PROBLEMS 


'T'HE  improved  Farquhar  Standard 
Portable  Sawmill  insures  users 
efficient  and  dependable  service. 
Design  is  extremely  simple  with  all 
parts  abundantly  strong  to  stand 
the  strain  of  hard  usage. 

Our  Mills  are  resrularly  equipt  with  re¬ 
nowned  Double  Belt  Feed.  The  Double 
Belt  equals  the  flexibility  of  any  variable 
Friction  Fepd  in  cutting,  yet  has  speed  for 
quick  return  of  the  carriage.  Besides 
there  is  a  big  reduction  in  wear.  Either 
Standard  or  Log  Beam  Carriage.  Standard 
Mills  in  four  sizes,  2.000  to  15,000  feet  a 
day.  Also  special  1-A  Mill  for  heavT  work, 
and  Farquhar  Pony  for  light  sawing. 

Economical  power  is  furnished  by  Far¬ 
quhar  Locomotive  and  Cornish  Portable 
Rigs.  Locomotive  bums  coal  or  wood, 
Cornish  bums  slabs. 

Special  Sawmill  and  Power  Catalogue 
mailed  free.  Write  us  your  requirements, 
and  we’ll  recommend  a  suitable  outfit. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Box  630>  York.  Penna. 


Tbo  Farquhar  Line 

Enginea  and  Boilers,  Sawmills,  Threshers 
Potato  piaaers.  Grain  Drills,  Cultivators 
Hydraulic  Cider  Presses.  Ask  forCataloaues 


Make  mope  Noitey 
Pull  stumps 

'  ‘  Vitand 


Showing 
tasy  lever 
operation 


Clear  your  stump  lan( 
cheaply  —  no  digging,  ni 
expense  for  teams  nn< 
powder.  One  man  with  i 
iC  can  rip  out  any  stum] 
that  can  be  pulled  with  thi 
best  inch  steel  cable. 

_Works  by  leverage  —  lam' 
pnnciple  at  a  jack.  1 00  poun< 
pull  on  the  lever  givei  a  48-toi 
pull  on  the  stump.  Made  of  thi 
finest  steel — guaranteed  sgaint 
breakage.  Endorsed  by  U.  S 
Government  experts. 

HAND  POWER, 

Stump 
Puller 

Write  today  for  specil 
offer  and  free  booklet  oi 

|L.and  Clearing. 

^.Walter  J.  Fitzpatricl 
\  '  Box  77 

182  Fifth  Stree 
San  Franciscc 
Californii 


SAVE  MONEYON  SHOES 


National  Alamlnum  ShOBa  outwear  aeveral  pairs 
of  all-leather,  rubber  or  wood  Bolo  boots  or  Bnoos, 
for  work  on  farm,  creamery,  railroad,  in  mine  or 
%  factory.  GUARANTEED— break-proof 

iL.  bottoms.  Water  -  proof -ruBt- proof. 

Noiseless,  fit  fine,  easy  walkinar. 
Keep  feet  dry,  warm,  comforwle. 

i Removable  cushion  felt  Insoles.  .Beet 
eathor  uppers.  Bemovable  fnction 
taps  take  up  wear,  prevent  slip^ff— 
easy  to  replace  at  small  cost.  Toou- 
sands  of  satisfied  users.  Money  b^k 
If  not  satisfied  after  seeinsr  and  t^inir 
on.  Write  for  free  catalog  givimr 
pHces,  styles  and  how  to  order* 

National  Aluminum  Shoe  Co. 
Box  29  Racine*  WiSi 


NATIONAL. ALUMINUM  SHOES 


SAW  YOUR  WOOD 


with  n  POLDIItG  R1WIS6  nxCHIKK.  S  CORDS  by  ONE  BAN  I. 
10  hour,.  Send  for  Frmi  catalog  No.B  6'< showing  low  pric. 
and  latest  improvements.  I'irat  order  secures  agency. 

Foldins  Sawisf  Math.  Ca,.  161 W.  HorriMO  $t.,  Chic«(«,  111. 


Our  Folks 

(Continued  from  page  1222.) 
and  as  he  had  no  change,  I  said :  “Well, 
I  want  to  help  the  Red  Cross,  so  will 
let  the  money  do  two  good  deeds.”  It  did, 
hut  in  lessons.  So  in  the  morning  as  our 
guest  was  hurrying  to  .start  on  his  jour¬ 
ney  I  asked  him  how  much  it  would  take 
to  get  to  Clark’s  Station.  He  very  readily 
(we  afterwards  could  remember)  gave  us 
the  number  of  miles  and  said,  “You  can 
count  it  for  yourself,”  where  upon  I 
found  it  would  c-ost  .$.5.58,  so  I  told  him, 
as  he  was  a  total  stranger  and  there 
were  so  many  fakers  I  was  going  to  give 
him  $5  to  help  him,  and  how  I  intended 
to  use  it  when  I  got  it  hack.  I  told 
him  I  was  giving  it  to  him  upon  his  word 
and  honor,  and  he  replied,  “Well,  one 
can  have  all  they  possess  taken  from 
them  but  thank  God  I  have  my  honor 
left;  they  can’t  take  that!” 

lie  took  our  address  oven  before  he 
knew  I  was  going  to  give  him  money. 
We  tried  -  in  many  ways  to  find  some 
error,  as  I  asked  about  many  things  he 
had  told  us  before,  hut  it  was  the  same 
story.  I  suppose  it  was  told  so  many 
times  he  has  it  pat.  But  the  cute  thing 
about  it  all  is  I  had  an  uncle  and  aunt 
who  took  mercy  on  the  poor  old  man 
only  last  Fall,  and  they  only  live  about 
four  nvHes  from  us  and  he  hoodwinked 
them  out  of  $4,  hut  after  being  “stung,” 
they  never  said  one  word  about  the 
money  given  him,  only  lodging.  Had 
they  done  so,  I  would  I’eadily  have 
thought  he  was  the  man  and  would  had 
him  sleeping  in  that  place  he  despised  so 
much  in  the  city.  Of  course,  "we  see 
through  it  cleat’ly  now.  He  claimed  to 
be  a  soldier  and  went  by  the  name  of 
,Tohn  Vanderhoff ;  told  of  the  battles  he 
was  in,  and  gave  general’s  name,  etc. 
At  my  aunt’s  he  was  in  flood  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  going  to  Toledo. 

:mrs.  w.  u.  s. 


Farmer  and  Editor 

I  don’t  want  to  he  without  your  pa¬ 
per  because  it  dares  to  tell  the  truth 
about  everything.  I  have  made  the  I’e- 
mark  that  it  is  about  the  only  paper 
a  farmer  ought  to  read.  I  took  one  of 
your  issues  to  one  of  our  editors,  and  let 
him  read  the  piece  about  the  school 
law  and  about  the  roads.  I  asked  him 


what  he  thought  about  it.  He  said, 
“Well,  Jim,  it  is  all  true.”  I  said,  “Now 
you  dare  not  print  anything  like  that 
in  your  paper.”  “Why?”  “Why,”  I  said, 
“because  you  arc  in  the  swim.  You 
oijght  to  live  here  where  I  do  and  see 
all  I  do :  you  would  have  lots  more  to 
put  in  your  paper.”  .T.  D. 

New  York. 


The  following  note  is  fioni  .-i  watch¬ 
man  in  a  western  factory  It  will  show 
another  side  of  life  occupied  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  big  family.  They  are  think¬ 
ing  about  us  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night : 

4  ;40  A.  M. — This  night,  now  just  nearly 
finished,  was  my  one  thousand  si.\  hundred 
eighty-fourth  night  on  this  job.  Now  don't 
you  wonder  that  I  have  interest  enough  in 
life  left  to  care  for  anything  any  more? 
The  pay  is  $2  per  night,  and  I  have  $2,- 
000  of  it  invested  now  in  Liberty  Bonds. 
I  would  like  to  get  another  $1,000  in  the 
same,  then  I  think  by  the  time  I  have 
2,000  nights  to  my  credit  I  shall  be  ready 
to  quit.  I  think  I  shall  have  well  done 
my  bit.  eating  “war-bread,”  too.  made  of 
pumpkin  and  corumeal.  t<>  do  my  share 
of  conserving  the  wheat. 


Friends  in  the  R.  N.-Y.  Family 

Here  is  a  true  incident  from  real  life, 
showing  how  the  people  cf  this  world  are 
strung  together  upon  a  slender  thread. 
Two  farmers  with  their  wives  .started 
out  for  a  holiday.  One  lived  in  Maine, 
the  other  in  Michigan,  but  in  their  travels 
they  met  upon  a  certain  steamboat,  and 
were  thrown  together  for  a  day.  They 
scraped  acquaintance,  as  men  will,  but  as 
usual  with  .strangers,  there  was  a  little 
coolness  at  first.  As  they  stood  talking, 
there  happened  to  pass  before  them  a 
woman  with  bright  red  hair.  They 
both  noticed  her,  and  when  she  had 
passed  out  of  earshot  one  said,  as  if 
thinking  aloud,  “She  would  go  well 
with  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  collection  of 
‘Red-heads.’  ”  The  other  man  looked  up 
quickly,  and  said,  “The  Hope  Farm 
man !  Do  you  know  him  ?” 

“Why,  who  doesn’t  know  him?  I 
have  taken  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  10  years.” 

That  was  all  the  introduction  they 
needed.  They  both  called  their  wives, 
and  they  all  sat  down  foi'  a  neighborly 


Flush  Cows 
After  Calving 

Protects  Against  Abortion 
and  Barrenness 

Barrenness  or  Sterility,  like  Abortion,  Re¬ 
tention  of  After-birth  and  Premature  Birth, 
is  nearly  always  caii.sed  by  infection  of  the 
reproductive  organs  by  the  germs  of  Con¬ 
tagious  Abortion.  Unless  this  Infection  is 
promptly  overcome  by  the  use  of  a  powerful 
but  safe  antiseptic,  It  may  permanently 
affect  the  reproductive  organs  so  that  the 
cow  will  continually  fail  to  stick. 

Every  time  a  cow  drops  a  calf — whether 
alive  or  dead — by  premature  birth  or  abort¬ 
ing,  whether  the  after-birth  Is  retained  or 
not,  her  reproductive  organs  should  be 
flushed  out,  because  that  Is  where  the  in¬ 
fection  Is  developing. 

B-K,  the  powerful  nou-polsonous  anti¬ 
septic,  is  sclentlflcally  correct  for  this 
work.  I’sed  as  a  douche  for  the  uterus.  It 
quickly  brings  the  after-birth,  dissolves  the 
slimy  albuminous  matter,  kills  the  germs, 
stops  discharges  and  controls  the  infection. 
B-K  does  not  cause  straining,  but  is  sooth¬ 
ing  and  heals  the  tissues. 

Otlier  germicides  such  as  carbolic  acid, 
cresol,  Lugol’s  solution,  Iodine,  etc.,  tend  to 
Irritate,  do  not  dissolve  the  slimy  albumins, 
but  tend  to  coagulate  or  thicken  them, 
thereby  preventing  destruction  of  the  germs 
and  cleansing  of  the  tissues. 

The  remarkable  germ-killing  strength  oX 
B-K  Is  plainly  marked  and  guaranteed  on 
every  package.  B-K  contains  no  poison,  acid 
nor  oil.  It  Is  safe  and  clean  and  easy  to  use. 
B-K  may  be  nso<l  freely  in  the  drinking  water. 

B-K  Is  convenient.  Just  add  water  as 
directed,  and  you  have  your  treatment  for 
calves,  hulls  and  cows  and  also  your  dls- 
Infe'^tant  for  general  use. 

B-K  Is  used  so  successfully  by  leading 
breeders  that  It  Is  now  sold  over  the  entire 
world  and  the  demand  for  it  has  Increased 
r>it0'/c  in  three  years.  A  well  known  breeder 
of  registered  stock  says : 

“/  leant  B-K  for  I 
know  it  ia  doing  good. 
Cows  that  have  been  bar¬ 
ren  for  more  than  a  year 
are  getting  with  calf." 

B-K  Is  sold  by  dairy 
and  farm  supply  houses, 
druggists,  general  stores, 
etc.,  everywhere.  Dealers 
wanted  in  every  town. 

W rlt«  as  for  more  evl- 
denoe  from  users  and  for  our 
bulletin  No,  &e,  ^‘Contagious 
Abortion,’*  end  No.  186, 
“Cult  geours.” 


Clean  and 
Clear  as  water 


Awardad 
Gold  Mmdal 
Pan.  -Pac.  Expo. 


visit.  The  fact  that  they  all  read  The 
R.  N.-Y’.  was  enough  to  bring  them  to¬ 
gether  in  friendly  neighborhood  feeling, 
and  before  they  separated  they  had  be¬ 
come  warm  friends,  and  ever  since  then 
have  kept  up  their  pleasant  associations. 

The  R.  N.-Y’.  goes  everywhere,  and  it 
does  not  go  in  any  stiff,  perfunctory  way, 
but  comes  into  the  farm  home  like  an 
old  friend,  with  all  the  privileges  that 
go  with  that  kind  of  friendship.  We  have 
numberless  instances  like  the  above  lit¬ 
tle  story,  to  show’  how  strangers  far 
from  b(>me  have  become  wai’m  friends 
with  personal  ties  to  hold  thorn  to¬ 
gether,  just  as  soon  as  they  found  that 
they  were  both  member.s  of  the  big  R. 
N.-Y.  family. 


Always  on  the  Job 

There  is  a  little  history  connected  with 
this  subscription  which  {night  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  yon.  While  travelling  in  this 
city  I  happened  to  stop  in  front  of  a 
store  with  whose  manager  I  was  well 
acquainted.  Among  the  things  exhibited 
in  the  show  window  was  a  circular  as 
sent  out  by  concerns  in  their  advertising 
campaigns.  I  was  surprised  to  find  it 
to  be  of  a  fake  exposed  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
some  time  ago.  My  amazement  bad 
reached  its  limit  when  I  learned  as  I 
read  it,  that  the  manager  of  this  store 
had  accepted  the  agency  for  this  car. 
That  was  enough,  and  steiiping  inside, 
justified  in  my  cause,  I  took  no  round¬ 
about  way,  but  enlightened  that  man¬ 
ager  directly  and  plainly.  Of  course  he 
wanted  to  know  where  I  had  obtained 
my  information,  and  next  time  I  came 
around  I  was  loaded  Avith  R.  N.-Y’.’.s 
packed  tight  in  binder.  It  dd  not  take  long 
to  convince  him.  and  henceforth  he 
need  not  be  ashamed  to  appear  in  the 
human  soeietv.  as  he  is  now  a  member 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  family. 

ralifornia.  MANUEr,  rose. 

Soap  for  Hextrieice. — One  of  the 
most  cheapest  and  most  sati.sfaetory  of 
dentifrices  is  plain  uiiscented  white  soap. 
Use  warm,  .soft  water,  dipping  the  brush 
and  nibbing  it  on  the  cake  of  .soap.  Brush 
the  teeth  on  the  outside  fii’st.  both  up 
and  down,  and  crosswise,  next  on  the 
cutting  edges  and  lastly  on  the  inside. 
Next,  scrub  the  gums  in  the  s'aine  or¬ 
der,  giving  the  tongue  a  quick,  but 
thorough  scrub  at  the  last.  If  one  is 
careful  not  to  swallow  during  the 
process,  and  the  mouth  is  rinsed  imme¬ 
diately,  then'  is  very  little  taste  of  soap. 
A  thorough  rimse  with  fresh  water  is 
all  that  is  necessary  to  keep  the  brush 
.sweet  and  clean.  D.  M.  n. 


GENERAL  LABORATORIES 

2732  S.  Diekinaon  St.,  Madiaon,  Wia. 
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CENTURY  ROOFING  kyi  better,  hate 
■oncer,  yet  costa  leaa  (accordinc  to 
Quality)  than  any  other  roll  roofinc  made. 


Century  Roofing  b  made  of  the  beat  roofing 
anateriala  money  can  buy— loz!A-fiber  Fait,  pure 
Aaphalta  and  other  Coating  Materiala.  It  is 
made  by  skilled  workmen,  directed  by  selentiSo 
experts,  in  the  biggest  and  best  equipped  Roofing 
Manufacturing  Plants  in  the  world.  It  is  abso¬ 
lutely  weatherproof  and 

WEfiUARANTEEli^lJll^.* 

103  sq.  feet  per  roll— do  mill  ends— all  one  piece. 

We  Prepay  Freight 

on  8  roils  or  more  at  the  following  prices  In  New 
England  States,  Pa.,  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Md.,  Del.,  111., 
Ind.,  la.,  Mich.,  Mo.,  Ohio  and  Wis, 

iTa:$1.35  $1.60  Sffi:$l.8S 

correspondingly  low  prices  to  other  states. 
Write  for  free  sample — or  order  direct  from  this 
ad. 

Money  Back  il  Not  Satisfied. 

CENTURY  MFC.  CO. 


208  Katherine  Bldg.,  Eael  St.  Louie,  III. 

Get  our  prices  on  buggies.  Wagons,  Bouse  and 
Barn  Paint. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse  orCow  hide,  Calf  or  other  skins 
with  hair  or  fur  on,  and  make  them 
into  coats  (for  men  and  women),  robes, 
rugs  or  gloves  when  so  ordered.  Your 
fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than  to  buy 
them  and  be  worth  more. 

Our  illuetratod  catalog  gives  a  lot  of 
Information.  It  tells  how  to  take  off 
and  care  for  hides :  how  and  when  we 
pay  the  freight  both  ways ;  about  our 
sale  dyeing  proceoa  on  cow  and  horse 
hide,  calf  and  other  skins ;  about  the 
fur  goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell, 
taxidermy,  etc. 

Then  we  have  recently  got  out  an¬ 
other  we  call  our  Faehion  book,  wholly 
devoted  to  fashion  plates  of  muffs, 
neckwear  and  other  fine  fur  garments, 

'  with  prices  ;  also  fur  garments  remod¬ 
eled  and  repaired. 

You  can  have  either  book  by 
i-our  correct  address  naming 
noth  books  if  you  need  both.  Address 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company. 
571  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  qaestions  about  this  ojrff- 
luying  contest,  the  following  facte  are  given; 

It  le  held  at  Storre  poet  office  In  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricoltural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  let.  There  are  10 
pullets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uni¬ 
form  treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and 
the  feed  le  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  con- 
tlnnes  for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover 
the  number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the 
current  week,  and  also  the  total  number  of 
eggs  laid  since  the  first  of  last  November.  The 
contest  will  end  November  1st,  at  which  time 
these  birds  will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of 
pullets  entered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  w<?ek  ending  October 
9,  and  total  to  date: 


Barred  Kooki. 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn . 

Michigan  P.  Farm,  Mich . 

A.  B.  Ball,  Conn.  . . . . . 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  I.  . . 

Hampton  Institute,  Va . 

Applecock  Farm,  Fitzwilllam,  N.  H... 

Norfolk  Specialty  Ftirms,  Ontario . 

Rodman  Schaff,  N.  H . 

Rock  Rose  Farm,  N.  Y . . 

^Hilte  Rooks. 

Holllston  Hill  P.  Farm,  Mass . 

Benjamin  F,  Low,  N.  B . 

Albert  T.  I/enzen,  Mhss . . 

Buff  Rocks. 

Koshaw  Farms,  Conn . 

A.  A.  Ball,  Conn . . 

White  Wyandottes. 

A.  It.  Mulloy,  Conn.  . . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

A.  L.  Y reeland,  N.  J, 

Grant  Bnler  &  8on,  Pa.  . 

Joseph  Moreau,  R.  I . 

Obed  O.  Knight,  R.  L . 

Brayman  Farm,  N.  H.  . . 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario . 

Vine  Hill  Farm,  Mass . 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y . 

Everett  B.  Wheeler,  Mass . 

J.  E.  Watson,  Cohn . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Harry  Kendall,  N.  Y.  . . 

J  ay  B.  Ernlsse,  N.  Y. 

Ny  brook  Farm,  L.  I . 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

H.  P.  Cloyes  &  H.  H.  Sullivan,  Conn, 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Mass . 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Frank  E.  Turner,  Maes . 

Frank  E  Turner,  Mass . 

Colonial  ..Farm,  N,  H. 

A.  B.  Brhndage,  Conn . 

Hlllvlew  P.  Farm,  Vt.  <R.  0.) . 

Homer  P.  Demlng,  Conn . 

Charles  O.  Polhemus,  N.  Y . 

Pequot  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . . 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.  ... 

Laurel  Bill  Farm.  R.  1 . . 

George  W «  Harris,  Conn,  ««.*•..•••• 
Idarry  B,  Cook,  Conn. 

A.  \v •  Bnmery,  N.  "EL. 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Conn . . . 

Allan's  Bardtobeat  Reds,  R.  1 . 

Glenview  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.  ...... 

Fatherland  Farm,  Maes . 

Jacob  E.  Jensen,  Conn . . 

Royal  Farms,  Conn . 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn . . . 

Plnecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

White  Orpingtons. 
Ohed  G,  Knight,  R.  1. 

Barry  Paxton,  N.  Y . . . 

White  Leghorns. 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Braeslde  Poultry  Farm,  Pa.  . . 

Jay  ^I,  Emlsse,  N.  Y. 

Broad'  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . . . 

J.  O.  X^eFevre,  N,  Y,  .a..,*,,....... 

Rollwood  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.  . . 

Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . 

Koshaw  Farms,  Conn . 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Conn . 

Cbas.  Belgl,  Ohio  . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . . 

Will  Barron,  England  . . 

J.  Colllnson,  England  . 

Abel  Latham,  England  . . 

Bushklll  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

A.  P*  Robinson.  N*  Y. 

Eglantine  Farm.  AId*> 

Frank  R.  Hancock,  Vt.  . . 

Margareta  P.  Farm,  Ohio  . 

Merrythonght  Farm,  Conn.  . . 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn . 

N.  W.  Hendryx,  Conn . 

Clifford  1.  Stoddard,  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conn  . 

Hampton  Institute,  Va.  . . 

Toth  Bros.,  Conn . 

White  Leghorn  Club,  111 . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa.  . 

Geo.  A.  Stauuard,  Kansas . 

Jas.  F.  Barrington,  N.  J . 

It.  W.  Colling  wood.  N*  J. 

Wlndsweep  Farm,  Conn . 

Wlndsweep  Farm,  Conn . 

W •  J.  Cocking,  N.  J.  .............. 

M.  J.  Quackenbusb,  N.  J . 

Dr.  E.  P.  Holmes.  Maine  . 

Hlllvlew  Farm,'  Mo.  . 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn . 

Hillside  Farm,  Conn . . 

SUvei  Camplnes. 

Eugene  Van  Why,  Conn . 

tJncowa  Camplne  Yards,  Conn . 

Totals  . . . . . 


Week  Total 

41 

1883 

34 

1773 

31 

1890 

22 

1502 

16 

1264 

38 

20:15 

23 

1499 

34 

1667 

40 

9 

26 

1744 

8 

1097 

32 

1586 

11 

1.508 

21 

1174 

30 

1630 

19 

1760 

27 

1550 

47 

1728 

82 

1668 

46 

1724 

34 

1670 

29 

1485 

26 

1496 

84 

1645 

31 

1433 

18 

138) 

31 

1621 

29 

1260 

38 

1705 

30 

138) 

39 

1844 

37 

1587 

89 

1584 

82 

1602 

12 

1346 

25 

1436 

28 

174) 

28 

1461 

34 

1706 

28 

1629 

34 

1667 

23 

1463 

31 

1770 

19 

1441 

25 

1703 

28 

1293 

31 

1893 

19 

1361 

7 

936 

88 

1718 

25 

1201 

26 

14:i2 

36 

1670 

33 

1654 

27 

1304 

25 

1858 

33 

18.-)e 

14 

1649 

13 

1527 

18 

1927 

13 

1325 

21 

mia 

83 

1719 

26 

1618 

39 

1761 

32 

1839 

15 

1878 

35 

1403 

24 

ITiH) 

16 

1718 

38 

1659 

11 

1559 

17 

2075 

31 

1673 

30 

1826 

11 

1367 

21 

1657 

32 

1859 

16 

1638 

21 

1921 

14 

1462 

19 

1858 

25 

1696 

1 

1190 

8 

1146 

0 

1687 

21 

1576 

25 

1821 

23 

1528 

17 

1602; 

43 

1966 

8 

1876 

17 

1601 

15 

1664 

11 

1477 

3 

1.396 

21 

1586 

22 

1647 

25 

1889 

18 

1256 

2634 

158325 

Ration  for  Brown  Leghorns 

Could  you  give  me  a  good  feeding 
formula  for  heus,  one  that  is  good  for 
laying,  also  one  for  growing  stock?  We 
keep  Brown  Leghorns.  w.  P.  c. 

Maine. 

A  good  mash  for  growing  chicks  may 
be  made  from  equal  parts  of  corumeal, 
wheat  bran,  middlings  and  beef  scrap; 
with  cracked  com  and  wheat  for  whole 
grains.  For  laying  hens  the  mash  may 
well  consist  of  equal  parts  by  weight  of 
cornmeal,  wheat  bran,  middlings,  ground 
oats  and  meat  scrap.  For  whole  grains, 
use  a  mixture  of  such  as  are  available. 
Corn,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  kafir,  buck¬ 
wheat  and  rye.  M.  B.  D. 


Sour  Milk  for  Poultry 

•  1.  I  have  the  skim-milk  from  five 
cows;  have  no  pigs.  I  am  feeding  this 
milk  soured  to  my  100  pullets  and  hens. 
Can  I  get  the  value  of  the  milk  in  feed¬ 
ing  it  to  my  fowls?  Will  it  serve  in 


lilace  of  meat  sci  apV  What  is  best  way  to 
h'ed  it? 

‘2.  I  have  eight  or  more  acres  of  Al¬ 
falfa  which  h.as  qnite  a  number  of 
spots  in  it  where  Alfalfa  has  disappeared 
inti  rely.  These  spots  are  not  wet,  and 
I  see  no  reason  for  Alfalfa  to  drop  out. 
What  is  best  way  to  handle  this? 

n.  -  Where  can  I  get  some  practical 
information  on  rabbits  and  hares? 

New’  York.  w.  E.  K. 

1.  Skim-milk  will  replace  meat  scrap 
in  poultry  rations  if  given  in  suflicient 
quantity.  Having  a  surplus,  as  you  do, 
you  will  probably  find  it  advisable  to  sour 
the  milk  and  feed  the  curds  after  it  has 
loppered.  In  throwing  aw’ay  the  whey, 
one  loses  considerable  food  value  but  lit¬ 
tle  protein,  so  he  can  afford  to  discard 
the  whey  only  wlnm  be  ha.s  .a  surplus  of 
skim-mllk  and  w’^shes  to  feed  the  most 
valuable  part  of  it  only.  Feed  all  that 
the  pullets  will  cat. 

2.  I  know  of  no  practicable  w’ay  of 
handling  Alfalfa  meadows  so  as  to  re¬ 
seed  totally  bare  spots.  A  toil-dressing  of 
weIl-rotte<l  manure  will  help  struggling 
plants  where  the  seeding  i.s  thin,  but  will 
not  replace  plaut.s  that  are  dead. 

.'1.  The  Dep.Trtment  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  I).  ('.,  publishes  a  bulletin 
on  hares  and  rabbits  that  will  afford  you 
the  information  you  wish.  This  is  free 
upon  request.  M.  B.  D. 


“The  farmer  we  bo.ircled  with  penned 
a  stray  article  now’  and  then.  “An  agri¬ 
cultural  thesis?”  “No;  a  wandering  pig.” 
— Baltimore  American. 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 

2  Registered  Airedale  Bitches 

FOR  SALE.  One  in  whelp.  No  pups  for  inis 
until  Dee.  1st.  FRANK  MEAD,  Amenta,  N.  Y. 

Male  Airedale 

lOmos.;  great  stud  project;  Justrightforfalltniin- 
Ing;  miikefliisfai'm  dog.  For  quick  sale,  $120.  Rus¬ 
sian  Wolfhound,  broodpltch.  proven  O.  K..  3  yrs. ; 

registered;  $40.  J.  6.  LESHER,  Northumberlsnd,  Pa. 

rnllis*  Piins  AND  GUINEA  PIGS. 

VOllierups  kelson  BROS;,  Gkovb  City,  Pa. 

Airedales  and  Collies  i 

pups,  grown  dogs,  and  brood  matrons.  Large  in¬ 
structive  list,  6c.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland,  Iowa 

Airedale  Puppie.^.'S'S":- Si 

fine  young  dog  for  sale.  Irish  Terrier  puppies  and 
bitches  Finest  breeding;  farm  raised.  ALLSTONE 
KENNELS.  OHke  Apartment  1,  403  W;  57th  St.,  New  York 

For  Sale-Pure  Bred  Airedales 

pup,  2  females,  at  96  eneh;  6  males  at  98  each. 
L.  P.  OGILIIEE,  -  Kinsman,  Ohio 

A  ir  1 A  Duma  ^  "id  up.  Farm  bred  and  reared. 

Aireuaie  rups  a.  b.  hall,  wutniigford,  tt. 

For  Salo  at  Once-English  Setters 

HENRY  BREWSTER,  Jb...  -  Cohnwall,  N- Y. 

9  AAA  ITawwaIa  Bitlier  color;  small.  Mated 
4.UUU  r6rr6IS  pairs  or  dozen  lots.  Pamph- 

— -  let  and  price  list  free. 

LEVI  FAKN.SWOKTII,  New  London,  Ohio 

Either  color;  any  size. 
■“  .A.  Mated  Pairs  or  dozen 

lute.  Catalogue  free.  JNO.  F.  MURRAY,  New  London,  0. 

.^alp— I**  sizes;  any  nnmber. 

^  1  Cisrur  oaie  Terriers  and 

Angora  Kittens.  0.  JEWELL.  Spencer,  0. 

Great  Danes,  Foxes  and  Raccoons 

pets.  lilltl.AVn  /ooumicxi,  OOMPA.VY,  Oldtown,  Maine 

POULTRY 

Improved  Parcel 
Egg  Boxes 

New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egfi!  Cases 
Leg  Banda - OaU  Sproutera 

C<iiolo^  Free  on  Request 
H.  K.  BRUNNER.  45  Harrison  Stred.  Now  York 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turiceyt,  Pheasants,  Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  etockins  purpoaee. 

Fancy  Pheasants.  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Swans, 
Omanrental  Dneks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kintls  of  birds  ajid  animals. 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist.  Dept.  10.  YiLdley.  Pa 

Pure  Barron  WyandotteCockerela 

leta,  «5.  HERBERT  L  DEAN.  330Sevenlh  Ave.,  Tray.  N.  V. 


Tiirkauq  DUCKS,  GEESE  at  Special  Prices  daring  fall 
I  ui  RDja  nionths.  Write  your  wants.  Atsocavies  and 
hares.  II.  A.  Souder,  Box  29,  Sellersvllle,  Fa. 


Ancona  Cockersls 


9t.t>0  up;  pullets,  aa 
E.  P.  SHELMIDINE.Urraine.N.  T. 


Make  Money 


RAI8INO  IIaREH  and  reduce  cost  of  living. 

SaaUMD  ZOOL06ICAL  COMPSNT.  OWItwn.  Moiiw 


Homer  and  Fancy  Pigeons  iFt! 

200  Light  Brahma  Puliete  For  Sals  ufJonabie 

Biverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  185.  Rtverdale,  H.  J. 


S.  C.  W^hite  Lieghorns 

Specially  bred  for  heavy  egg  prodnetion.  A  few 
handl  ed  fine  breeding  hens  and  cockerels  at  attract¬ 
ive  prices.  Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  price's 
today.  C.  M.  Longenecker,Boi  50.  Elizabethtown,  Pa, 


White  Wyandottes 

Official  record!  up  to  254  made  by  our  birds. 

Our  contest  pens  at  Storre  and  Mo.  for  sale. 
Record  hena  in  both  Ileus.  Stock  for  sale  reasonable, 

R.  W.  Stevrns,  •  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 


White  Wyandottes 


218  to  2t8-egg  trap-nested 
stock.  4  yearling  hens 
'  and  cockerel  for  910.  4 
pallets  and  1  cock  for  9 1 S.  A  few  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  cocke 
(from  J84-egg  stbckl  at  92  eeoh.  Cockerels  sired  by  a 
1.111  of  lh<  "II  cgglicil  f.,1  se.  E  CUUDE  joxrs,  Criryville.  n.T. 


J'Ms  CalF  Pays 
Five  Times 

ItM 

Feed  Cost 


Raising  calvea  on  whole 
milk  is  out  of  date.  It  ia 
throwing  away  good  money — costs  you 
from  $30  to  $40  to  bring  the  animal  to 
five  months  old.  Sucrene  Calf  Meal  saves  you 
from  $25  to  $30  in  feed  cost — enables  you  to  sell 
or  use  nearly  all  the  cow’s  milk.  The  calf 
thrives  better,  grows  faster,  with  less  chance  of  set¬ 
back  or  sickness.  Let  us  teU  you  why, 

Sucrene  Calf  Meal 

The  Most  Perfect  Calf  Food  Science  Can  Produce 

It  is  unlike  any  other  calf  meal  on  the  market.  Contains  ingredients  not 
found  in  any  other,  but  which  the  calf  must  have  for  health  and  growth. 

Sucrene  Calf  Meal  ia  the  most  perfect  eubetitute  for  whole  milk  on  the  market  be¬ 
cause  it  contains  soluble  blood  flour,  a  strong  protein  food  and  one  of  the  most 
effective  bowel  correctives — prevents  scours;  bone  meal,  which  builds  up  big, 
strong  frames;  soluble  starch  and  malt  flour,  which  supply  the  necessary  sugar  in 
the  most  digestible  form — now  generally  prescribed  by  physicians  for  human  babies 
in  preference  to  milk  sugar;  dried  skim  milk,  whjch  contributes  the  rare  and  myster¬ 
ious  life-mvtng  material  known  as  "vitamine,"  absolutely  necessary  to  the  young 
animal’s  full  development. 

The  foregoing  ingrediente,  with  corn  feed  meal,  linseed  meal  and  flour 
middlings,  constitute  a  complete  food  for  the  young  calf.  Its  quality  never 
varies,  as  does  that  of  cow’s  milk,  therefore  insuring  the  steady  healthy 
growth  of  the  calf. 

Sucrene  Calf  Meal  can  be  prepared  in  a  few 
minutes.  Full  feeding  directions  in  every  sack. 

Order  a  trial  sack  from  your  dealer.  Y ou  will 
find  it  the  best  feed  investment  you  ever  made. 

If  he  doea  not  handle  Sucrene  Calf  Meal  >^te 
,  us  his  name  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

Write  for  our  Free  Book  on  Calf  Raising. 

Contains  reliable  information  on  every  phase  of 
the  subject.  Will  save  you  money  and  trouble. 


American  Milling  Company 

Dept.  5  Peoria,  Illinois 

(/6  Yean  Amerlea’a  Leading 
Mixed  Feed  Speclallala) 


Please  send  me  Free  Book  on  Calf 
Raising,  also  illustrated  literature  on 
feeda  checked  below.  S 

□  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed 

□  Sucrene  Calf  Meal 

□  Sucrene  Hog  Meal 

□  Sucrene  Poultry  Mash 

□  Amco  Fat  Maker  for  steers 

□  Amco  Dairy  Feed 

.1/y  dealer's  name . 

P.  0 . State . 

My  name . 

P.  0.— . . State . 


WANTED! 

S.,C.W.  Leghorn  Eggs 

If  you  have  a  tlock  of  from  liOO  to  thousands  of 
pure-bred  8.  C.  W.  LKliJlOUNS  that  you  could 
mate  for  good  results  in  hatching  eggs  next 
season,  write  us  at  once.  Stock  must  be  healthy, 
pure-bred  and  good  size  for  the  breed.  Prompt 
returns  utgood  prices  will  be  paid  for  the  same, 
and  your  entire  season’s  output  will  bo  taken 
If  satisfactory.  Write  me  full  particulars  about 
your  stock  and  plant. 

HOWARD  AUSTIN 

1010  Essex  Street  Lawrence,  Mass. 


Leading  Contest  Pen 

No.  73— FOR  SALE 

Bredi  from  Barron  Leghorns 
Imported  in  1913 

A.  P.  ROBINSON,  Calverton,  N.Y. 


Inciicel  S.  6.W.  Leghorns  at  Storrs  Contest 

|rtH0D|  for  sale 

Oan  lie  shipped  direct  from  Contest  Nov.  Ist:  4  hens 
with  records  of  over  200  eggs,  ('ontest  certificate 
with  pen.  A.  B.  HALL,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


PurebredWHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

from  our  "3  Hens  in  1  ”  strain  having  trap-nested 
ancestry  recording  180-250  eggs  In  pullet  year,  #3— 

S5-S10.  MOHEGAN  FARM.  Bex  Y.  PEEKSKILL,  N.  T. 


Eictpllonal  Opportunity 

ervation  UfLUaRnAl,.  HENS. PULLHS. COCKERELS.  COCK 
all  our  nniio HOCKS  BIRDS.  All  birds  trap-nested 
stock,  bred  for  years  for  eggs.  All  birds  state  tested 
for  whitediarrhen.  Egg  recor.l  up  to  264  eggs.  Pull 
particulars  on  application.  Nob.col  Egs  farm,  Nokteal,  Matt. 


Leghorns-Banoii-WyandotteSera"Mc'^8*’?cdi'[^d; 

Pullets  and  cockerels  from  imported  stock,  records  200  to 
282.  Imported  hens  with  recorde  over  260.  very  reasonable. 
Tested  yearling  cocks.  The  Barren  Farm,  R.  3,  Caanalliviltc,  Pa- 


100  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  PulleU  hitch^ 

$1.25  saeh.  ED.  STRAW,  Brookside  Farm,  Columbus.  N.  J. 


500  S  White  Leghorn  Hens 

"FI  a,  r*  XT  oca.  "F^QoljL.  et 

Breeders  for  sale.  Eggs  and  chicks  in  sea.son. 

A.  C.  JONES,  Marvel  Homestead  Farm.  Georgetown,  Delaware 


Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  K!s?"i 

imported  direct;  males  dams.  272  to  283-egg  records; 
hens  with  255  to  273-egg  records.  Males,  cockerels, 
hens,  and  pallets  for  sale.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachin,  N.Y. 


S.C  Rhodelsland  Reds  '  v  ol'k  *.  h 

two  consecutive  years  High-grade  utility  breeding 
stock,  also  eggs  for  haUrhing.  Send  for  circular. 
MA  VT-KOKOKT  KA  RMS,  Box  R,  PKwllnR:,N.  Y. 


Success  With  Hens 

•via  a  Practical  Poultry  Journal 

All  about  the  Caro  and  Man¬ 
agement  of  Poultry  for  Profit. 

Read  Whut  An  Old  Subscriber 
Thinks  of  it:  . 

Fi-ttnkfortl,  Pa.,  Juno  11,  1917 
Poultry  Horn,  SidloruTlllo,  Pa. 

Oent)Bmf*n:  Rouowliig  luy  cutiecrlption  after 
being  on  the  ItHt  for  14  y*>at8  epeakN  for  itHclf. 
Your  paper  Is  alriKht  and  ought  to  have  the  tup* 
port  of  all  chickoa  meu  within  one  thounand 
mlk'i.  AKTHUU  WALKDKN. 

Contains  52  to  140  pages  monthly.  Finely 
illustrated.  Three  years,  $1,00.  Trial  sub¬ 
scription:  six  months,  25  cents. 

THE  POULTRY  ITEM 


25  Maple  Avenue  Sellersville,  Pa. 


ONLY  BRED  TO  UY  PULLETS 
WILL  NOW  SHOW  A  PROFIT 

Standard  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
and  White  Rocks 

Line-bred  and  trapnesfed.  The  blood 
of  Storrs  and  Vineland  winners. 
PULLETS  for  Sale  to  begin  laying 
from  z\ugu9t  to  November. 

Cockerels  and  Hens 

EVERGREEN  FARM,  Chappaqna,  N.  Y. 

PULLETS 

2500  March  and  April  Hatched 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Pullets. 
Fqrst-clas.s  stock,  grown  on  free  range. 
Excellent  laying  strain.  IVrite  for  Prices. 

RICH  POULTRY  FARM  SE“w“fo'!,I 

rUEGHORN  BREEDERS^ 

“With  The  Lay  Bred  in  Them” 

We  offer  White  Leghorn  males  and  females  at 
moderate  prices.  Carefully  selected  birds  from 
our  strain  of  exceptionally  heavy  layers.  Many 
fully  pedigreed.  Healthy— vigorous — produc¬ 
tive.  Every  bird  bred  and  reared  by  us.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  assured.  Write  your  wants.  Circular  free. 

SPRECHER  BROS.,  Box  40,  Rohrerstown, Pa. 

^  PARKS  WINTER  LAYING 

barred  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Won  First  Honors  and  Outlayed 
the  2600  birds  in  the  Five  Miss- 
ouri  Laying  _  Contests  (Under 
Uovt.  Supervision)  Including  the 
Famous  English  Laying  Sfrains. 
»  Also  made  the  remarkable  winter 

month  record  of  134  eggs  in  Jan. 

.  /  Cir,  Free.  Large  Catalog  a  dime. 

■'W  J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  y  ALTOONA.  PA. 

PinecrctS.  C.  Reds  “'.'“"ft’irtTA 

Pinecrest— Storrs  record  260  eggs— and  other  200- 
egg  birds.  Pinecrest  Orchards,  Groton,  Mass, 
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T/ye  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


October  20,  1917 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Your  paper  is  always  ready  and  will¬ 
ing  to  aid  the  farmer.  I  have  read  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  so  many  instances.  My 
trouble  is  this :  I  own  a  farm  near  New¬ 
port  News.  I  have  P.  L.  Webb  managing 
it.  In  .Tune,  U>1G,  we  shipped  a  carload  of 
Irish  potatoes  to  II.  Morganthaler  & 
Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio.  Morganthaler  &  Co. 
agreed  to  allow  us  to  draw  on  them  for 
per  bbl.  on  arrival  of  car,  so  l'\  L. 
Webb,  my  manager,  consigned  car  to 
himself,  sent  bill  of  lading  sight  draft 
attached  through  Schmeltz  Rros..  bankers 
of  this  city,  to  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  to  Morganthaler  & 
Co. ;  telegraphed  them,  allowing  them 
right  to  see  potatoo!*.  ^Morganthaler 
write-s  me  he  presented  bill  of  lading  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  agent  for  car. 
This  road  handled  and  transferred  the 
car  from  C.  &  O.  R.  R.  They  told  him 
they  had  no  such  car  number.  It  fol¬ 
lowed  that  in  transfer  instead  carrying 
our  car  through  to  Cleveland  they  un¬ 
loaded  the  car,  changed  potatoes  to  an¬ 
other  car.  Car  arrived  there  on  .Tune 
2r)th.  They  refused  on  pre.sentation  of 
bill  of  lading  to  deliver  original  car  of 
potatoes,  Morganthaler  letter  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania  R.  R..  which  I  have,  making 
claim  for  $l»SS.O,5  caused  by  mistake  of 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.  in  transfer.  Car  must 
have  laid  in  Cleveland  a  week  or  more ; 
hot  weather  injured  potatoes,  al.so  their 
bruised  condition  from  rough  handling 
in  transferring  from  one  car  to  another ; 
had  to  sell  them  at  a  reduced  figure. 
Had  they  arrived  in  same  condition,  as 
day  of  shipment  in  time  could  have  got¬ 
ten  $4.40  per  bbl.  for  them.  Can  you 
give^  assistance  in  collecting  this  claim? 

Virginia.  E.  w.  M.  . 

We  took  this  claim  up  with  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  R.  R.  Co.  on  r>ecember  20th 
last,  and  our  letters  received  courteous 
and  prompt  consideration.  The  claim  was 
paid  in  full  by  the  railroad  to  II.  Mor- 
"^ganthaler  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  which  firm 
entered  the  claim  in  behalf  of  the  ship¬ 
per,  on  Feb.  20,  1017.  When  forward¬ 
ing  the  money  to  the  shipper  Morgan¬ 
thaler  deducted  25%  or  $07.01  for  their 
services  in  presenting  the  claim  to  the 
Railroad  Company,  the  balance  of  $201.04 
was  forwarded  to  the  E.  W.  M.’s  farm 
manager.  When  the  producer  only  gets 
?,5  cents  of  the  dollar  anyhow,  in  this 
ca.se  of  the  IMorganthaler  deducted  his 
collection  fee  the  farmer  only  got  75% 
of  a  85-cent  dollar.  Morganthaler  & 
Co.  write  us  that  the  usual  charge  for 
such  services  is  ?>.S  l-o%  of  the  amount 
collected,  and  assume  to  feel  injured  be¬ 
cause  the  shipper  refused  to  send  fur¬ 
ther  shipments  to  their  firm  because  of 
this  transaction.  We  will  leave  it  to 
other  shippers  to  say  whether  or  not 
Morganthaler  &  Co.  treated  the  shipper 
fairly  in  deducting  $97.01  for  services 
after  they  had  already  received  their 
commission  on  the  sale  of  the  potatoes. 
In  all  our  experience  Avith  commission 
firms  our  records  show  only  one  other 
house  taking  advantage  of  shippers  in 
this  way — C.  A.  Watson  &  Sons.  Chi¬ 
cago.  Ill.  It  has  the  distinction  of  be¬ 
ing  the  other  hou.se  to  charge  a  shipper 
an  unreasonable  fee  for  having  helped  to 


deception  was  brought  into  play 
to  secure  the  order,  because  the  amount 
is  usually  not  large  enough  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  hire  a  lawyer  and  fight 
the  case  in  court.  But  farmers  fail  to 
realize  that  these  nurserymen  selling 
stock  by  unscrupulous  methods  do  not 
dare  come  into  court  with  their  hands 
dirty.  And  eA'cn  when  such  nurserymen 
are  not  bluffing,  farmers  have  the  rem¬ 
edy  in  their  own  hands  by  combining 
their  interests,  and  the  expense  of  the 
services  of  a  lawyer  would  then  be  slight. 
We  understand  Whiting  has  been  oper¬ 
ating  in  Pennsylvania  without  a  license, 
and  in  such  case  his  claims  Avill  ha^-e  no 
standing  in  the  State  anyhow, 

E.  G.  Lewis,  the  unlucky  promoter  of 
University  City,  St.  Louis,  and  who  ran 
counter  to  Uncle  Sam  when  he  en- 
deaAmred  to  establish,  a  mail  order  sav¬ 
ings  bank,  makes  a  unuiue  appeal  to 
those  who  have  followed  his  meteoric 
financial  career  for  capital  to  increa.se 
the  circulation  of  a  new  monthly  publi¬ 
cation  he  has  started  out  in  California. 

The  new  magazine  is  called  the  “Il¬ 
lustrated  Review.”  It  is  emi)loyed  largely 
to  exploit  Atascadero,  a  colony  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Lewis  at  the  present  time  wants 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $300,000,  which 
he  AA'ishes  to  borrow,  paying  for  same  a 
liberal  rate  of  interest  and  besides  he  will 
throw  into  such  individual  loans  as  might 
be  made  him  by  investors  as  a  sweetener, 
$500  of  dividend  sharing  certificates  of 
the  publishing  company.  The.se  certi¬ 
ficates  are  simply  shares  of  stock.  With 
a  loan  of  $300,000  Lewis  says  he  can 
build  up  the  largest  magazine  in  the 
country,  and  it  should  easily  earn  wads 
of  money  for  the  fortunate  stockholders. 
When  that  is  attained,  and  when  the 
groves  in  his  colony  begin  to  bear  a 
full  fruit,  Lewis  believes  his  individual 
share  of  the  profits  will  reach  such  a 
sum  as  to  enable  him  to  discharge  in  full 
a  moral  debt  he  feels  he  owes  to  those 
who  lost  their  money  in  his  unfortunate 
St.  Louis  enterprise.  Still  this  is  but 
a  promise  which,  however  well  intended, 
is  far  from  certain  of  fulfillment.  In  the 
meantime  inA'estors  are  asked  to  assume 
another  risk  in  the  making  of  a  sub¬ 
stantial  loan.  Herein  is  the  chance  they 
must  take,  and  knoAving  AA-ell  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  the  publishing  bu-siness  it  seems 
to  us  considerably  more  than  $300,000 
fresh  capital  would  be  required  to  secure 
the  goal  of  the  largest  circulating  maga¬ 
zine,  toAvards  Avhich  LcAvis  has  set  his 
eyes. — Financial  World. 

The  above  from  the  well-known  finan¬ 
cial  publication  is  printed  under  the  de¬ 
partment  heading:  “In  the  Land  of  Fairy 
Finance.”  We  think  it  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  Mr.  LeAvi.s's  financial  operations 
might  Avell  be  classed  as  “Fairy.”  He 
borroAved  about  ten  million  dollars  on 
one  scheme  or  another  in  St.  Louis — 
nothing  fairylike  about  the  amount.  And 
noAv  he  proposes  returning  tlie  niotu'.v 
to  his  St.  Louis  A’ictims  Avheu  his  ('nli- 
fornia  groves  come  into  bearing  to  en¬ 
able  him  to  do  so.  That’s  .safe  prom¬ 
ise  I  I.oAvis  Avas  ahvays  long  on  prom-  [ 
ises — his  bank,  his  trust  company,  his 
publishing  business,  and  each  of  his  other 
schemes,  numbering  around  seventy,  Avere 
each  in  turn  going  to  make  each  investor 
rich  according  to  LeAvis’s  promises.  The 
court  records  shoAA'  that  none  of  LoavIs’s 
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Baled  Hay  Pays  Best 

TS  YOUR  storage  space  limited?  Bale  your 

hay— it  takes  up  only  one-fifth  as  much 

space  as  loose  hay.  Do  you  have  to  make  quick 
shipments  sometimes  to  get  to  the  best  markets?  Baled  hay 
is  always  ready  to  ship  at  a  moment’s  notice  and  brings  high* 
est  prices  when  packed  in  the  smoothi  uniforoi  bales  turned 
out  by  the  International  hay  presses. 

^  Whether  your  hay  crop  is  large  or  small,  it  pays  to  bale  it 
with  an  Internationa  hay  press.  A  one-horse  press  with  a 
14  X 18  bale  chamber  turns  out  a  daily  average  of  6  to  10  tons 
of  baled  hay.  A  two-horse  press  gives  you  8  to  IS  tons  ia 
bales.  The  motor  press  averages  up  to  20  tons,  and  the  belt 
power  press  up  to  30  tons — smooth,  well-tied,  marketable 
bales.  The  bale  chamber  sizes  are  uniform  and  standard 
14x18,  16x18,  and  17x22.  ^ 

Some  of  the  popular  features  of  International  hay  presses 
—the  low  bale  chamber  that  saves  time  and  labor  in  the  tying 
of  bales,  the  spring  roller  tucker  that  makes  the  bales  smooth, 
the  block  setters,  the  end  delivery  of  bales,  the  low  step-over 
of  the  horse  presses,  the  power  economy  of  all  the  Interna* 
tional  presses— these  are  features  tyou  should  know  about 
before  you  buy  a  hay  press. 

A  card  to  us  asking  for  International  hay-press  informatioa 
will  bring  you  a  complete  illustrated  description  of  every  press  ■ 
in  the  line,  and  bring  it  promptly.  Write  us  now  wi^e  you 
think  of  it. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

OacorpoMted) 

CfflCAGO  U  S  A/flJt 

Milwaukee  Osborne  atf^ 


Cbampioo 


Deerinc 


McCormick 


Gives  I 
$9  Wear 

This  is  the  famous  KORRY-KROME  Shoe  with  I 
the  guaranteed  w'aterproof  KORRY-KROME  sole, 
the  highest-priced  sole  leather.  Will  outwear  any 
two  oak  or  hemlock  soles. 


This 

$6 

Shoe 


We  sell  direct  to  you  for  only  $6  ($6.25  west  of  the 
Mississippi)  and  will  refund  your  money  or  replace 
if  shoes  do  not  live  up  to  our  guarantee  of  perfecl 
workmanship,  material  and  long  wear. 

Black  and  tan— wide,  comfortable  lasts. 


WITTE  Kcro-Oil 

ENGINE 


Immediate 

Direct  from  Factory  — SAVE  $15  TO  $200—  , 

Simple  in  I  construction,  B>ongr  and  powerful,  few 
working  part9--eBay  to  understand,  easy  to  operate, 
easy  to  own.  Buy  practically  on  your  own  terms— 
Cash,  Paymenta  or  No  Money  Down.  00-Day  Trial-6 
y*ar  Gaarantee.  Writ*  for  latest  ptices.~ED.  A.  WITTE.  ' 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


1890  0«kUmd  Av««« 
X890  Empire  Bldg* 


Pittsbui 


City, 

irih. 


Pa. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  ADD 
to  its  value— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


with  Dumping  Caldron.  Madeof 
the  beat  cast  iron,  surface  very 
smooth,  extra  thick  bottom,  pim¬ 
ple,  quickly  understood,  convenient, 
no  dipping  out, emptied  in  one  minute. 
Water  jacket  prevents  burning. 
Keeps  live  stock  in  thrifty  condition . 


ieps 

c 


I  We  make  23  alzea  and  kinds 

of  atock  food  cookers. 

Also  Dairy  and  Laundry  Stovos.  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scaldars,  Caldrons,  etc. 

Write  us.  Ask  for  our  illustrate  free  catalogue  J 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Box  15,  Batavia.IH; 


collect  a  just  claim  against  the  trnspor- 
tatiou  company.  Does  the  commission 
trade  approve  such  treatment  of  shippers? 

As  mentioned  in  Publisher's  Desk 
recently,  Whiting  has  been  doing  the 
farmers  of  Erie  Co.,  Pa.,  and  I  am  sorry 
to  say.  has  done  a  fat  business,  but  not 
Avith  me.  for.  Avhon  he  said  “Whiting 
Nursery  Co..”  I  at  once  remembered  your 
exposures  of  him,  and  Avent  at  him  ham¬ 
mer  and  tongs,  yet  he  took  it  all  pleas- 
ently  ;  never  gave  me  a  cross  reply,  and 
eA'en  remarked  Avheu  leaAdiig.  that  he  AA'as 
glad  he  had  met  me.  He  is  the  smoothest ; 
to  my  knoAvledge  he  has  “stung”  some 
city  farm  OAA'iiers  for  $100.  I  am  not 
an  agent  in  any  Avay  Avhatevor.  but  I  feel 
you  desei'A'e  encouragement  for  exposing 
these  crooks.  If  it  Avere  agreeable.  I 
AA'ould  prefer  giving  my  commi.ssion  over 
to  the  association,  to  shoAV  I  am  not  lielp- 
ing  you  for  the  financial  part,  but  I 
understand  you  object  to  any  but  the 
straight  dollar  per  year.  When  I  help 
a  friend  I  like  to  help  free  grati.^i.  As  a 
number  of  the  victims  are  members  of 
the  Milk  Association  there  is  already 
some  talk  of  pooling  their  interests,  hir¬ 
ing  an  attorney,  and  at  least  trying  to 
put  up  a  fight ;  hoAvever  I  prefer  never 
to  sifj}}  ail)/  paper  for  a  stranger.  E.  M. 

Pennsyh’ania. 

Erie  Co.,  farmers  Avho  have  been  de¬ 
ceived  by  Whiting’s  fake  claims  Avill  do 
Avell  to  pool  their  interests  and  refuse  to 
take  the  trees  or  pay  for  them.  Tricky 
nursery  agents  figure  that  they  can 
frighten  farmers  into  paying  for  an 
order  for  trees  no  matter  what 


enterprises  eA’er  made  a  profit — all  his 
money  came  to  him  from  the  public  on 
his  promises  to  make  the  investor  rich. 
.\nd  in  spite  of  this  record  LcavIs  is  al- 
loAved  second-cla.ss  iiostage  priAuleges  for 
a  publication  Avhich  as  the  “Financial 
World”  points  cut,  is  employed  to  exploit 
a  colony  land  scheme. 

I  thought  the  enclosed  letter  of  the 
Realty  Club.  Bridgeport.  Conn..  AA’ould  in¬ 
terest  you.  It  appears  to  me  to  he  a  new 
Avork  of  “camouflage”  on  the  part  of  real 
estate  “sharps.”  I  don’t  imagine  any  of 
your  subscribers  Avould  take  this  “bait,” 
hut  one  can  neA*er  tell.  May  I  not  also 
add,  pour  reputation  up  here  is  growing 
stronger,  and  your  efforts  are  appreciated 
by  all  who  understand  your  aims  and 
ideals.  ii.  n.  b. 

Connecticut. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  “camouflage” 
used  by  this  correspondent  Avas  explained 
in  an  editorial  a  feAV  issues  back  as  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  disguise  one's  motives  and  pur¬ 
poses.  This  so-called  club  seeks  to  induce 
those  having  farms  for  sale  to  take  out  a 
membership,  paying  a  yearly  fee  of  $10. 
This  plan  is  just  a  variation  of  Ostran¬ 
der’s  and  Cornell’s  plan  of  securing  an  ad¬ 
vance  fee.  The  Realty  Club  therefore 
might  be  considered  a  cloak  or  screen  to 
get  a  membership  fee.  which  amounts  to 
the  same  thing  as  paying  a  direct  fee  with 
the  prospect  of  selling  the  property.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  our  understanding  of  the  word 
“camouflage,”  it  fits  the  case  preci.sely. 


No  trouble  about  fit.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  If 
you  don’t  know  your  size,  copy  number  in  your 
old  shoe  and  send  with  check  or  money  order.  We 
ship  prepaid  parcel  post. 

Send  for  style  circular  D. 

.\lso  KORRY-KROME  half  soles  60  cents  a  pair 
and  heel  lifts  25  cents  a  pair— or  both  for  75  cents 
delivered. 

THE  K-K  SHOE  CO.,  CORRY,  PA. 


Better  Buy  Thai 

BwggyNOW 


Save$20io$40 

I  am  going  to  give  buggy  buyers  a  chance  to 
buy  genuine  Split  Hickory  buggies  at  prices 
they  will  never  get  again.  Material  costs  are 
jgoing  higher  every  day  —  so  are  bu^jg^  [wices. 


Bat  if 


next 
my 
'aiDOCM 


SPLIT  HICKORY 


Buggies  and  Harness  and  see  the  big  bargains  I  am 
offering  those  who  buy  NOW  before  the  higher 
I  pncM  ffo  iBto  effect.  See  bow  I  wilt  save  you  $20  to  $40  on 
^yofthe  150nifty«  snappy  Btyleaebown.  Next  year  prices 
\  ^11  airziMt  double.  I  five, 30  Da;«  FREE  Road  Tsst  sad 
-  2  jssr  Guarsiitss*  Spnt  Hickory  Vehicles  always  aive  sat- 
■  isfaction.  Don’t  delay— send  today  snd  get  my  big  money* 
0  saving  prices. 

C.  PHELPSp  Pres. 

1  TheOhioCairiageMig.Co.' 


$10,000.00 


k: 


As  low  as 

.$9.90 


HERTZLER  & 
Portabts 
Wood 


ZOOl 

Sam 


is  easy  to  operate. 
Only  $9.90  saw  made  to 
which  ripping  table  can 
be  added.  Guaranteed 
1  year.  Honey  refunded 
it  not  satisfactory. 
Send  for  catalog. 

Hertzler  &  Z^k  Co. 
Box  3,  Belleville.  Ps. 


KELLY  DUPLEX 
Has  No  Superior 

Ehiaily  operated.  Neva* 
chokes.  7  sizes.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Any  power. 

Especially  adapted  for 
gasollna  anginas. 


MADE 


EASIEST  RUNNING  MILL 

Kelly  Duplex  Mills  require  25%  less 
power,  do  as  much,  or  more,  work  as  any 
other  mill  of  equal  aize.  Grind  ear 
com,  shelled  com.  oats,  wheat,  ka& 
com,  cotton  seed,  com  in  ^ucks, 
sheaf  oats  or  any  kind  of  grain.  For 
speed  and  complete  grinding  the 


CATALOG 


DudIox  Mill  &  Mfg.  C0..B01  320  Sprinafield,  Ohio 


New  Kemp  Climax  Spreader 


A  Durable,  Practical,  Light  Draft,  Low  Down  S-Horsi 
Spreader.  You  Get  40  Years'  Experience  in  This  Machine 
Write  for  valuable  article  on  "Saving  and  Application  of  Manure-  ’ 

THE  N.  J.  KEMP  CO.,  Batavia.  N.  Y. 
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Crops  and  Farm  News 


The  crops  in  thi.s  .section  are  very 
poor;  vheat  about  20  bn.  to  acre,  oats 
.•!0,  rye  12;  the  beau  crop  a  failure,  uot 
over  8  bn.  per  acre,  and  some  planters 
will  not  get  their  seed  back,'  some  hardly 
worth  haiwestiug  .and  the  best  not 

o\a‘r  10  bn.  I  fail  to  find  one 

field  ilO  per  cent  normal.  Onions 
good;  not  many  jiotatoes  raised  here; 
:ipl)l<'S  a  failure;  corn  uot  over  half 

<  roi) ;  Inlying  late,  most  of  it  put  up  in 

Septemlier  and  some  in  October.  ■V\''hoat 
sowing  is  late  and  it  is  cold  and  wet ; 
lias  rained  for  a  week.  Many  fields  of 
beans  green,  need  two  tveeks  of  good 
weather.  Cows  from  .875  to  .81.50,  all 
kinds  of  stock  very  high.  Eggs  44c;  but¬ 
ter,  ;50c. ;  wheat,  .82.05;  rye,  .81.00;  buy¬ 
ers  are  talking  .80  for  beans.  Can  some 
wise  man  tell  me  how  we  can  raise 
lieans  for  .80,  with  seed  at  $12  per  bn. 
and  fertilizer  .8-10  per  ton,  and  yield  0 
to  8  bn.  per  acre?  w,  w,  K. 

Ifiviiigston  Co.,  N.  Y. 

This  is  a  dairy  country,  the  milk  goes 
to  IMttsbnrgh,  Pa.  The  wet  weather  and 
scarcity  of  help  makes  it  very  unfavor¬ 
able  for  the  farmer,  some  are  so  much 
discouraged  that  they  have  begun  to  sell 
off  their  diaries.  Owing  to  wet  Aveather 
corn  was  planted  a  month  late.  Although 
the  frost  has  not  done  much  damage  as 
yet — only  on  the  low  lauds — as  there,  is 
v(‘ry  little  prospect  of  its  ripening,  the 
farmers  are  putting  it  in  their  silos. 
Of  the  large  acreage  of  oats,  about  a 
third  was  drowned  out.  About  the  time 
it  was  filling  out,  the  weather  was  dry 
and  hot,  and  consequently  the  grain  is 
rather  light  in  Aveight  yet;  much  of  it 
is  .standing  out  in  shocks.  Little  thrash¬ 
ing  has  been  done  throughout  the 
county,  and  raining  every  few  days.  More 
bnckAA’heat  then  usual  put  in,  hut  a 
very  poor  crop.  Applo.s,  almost  an  en¬ 
tire  failure.  Potatoes  on  uplands  doing 
well.  Xot  much  Avheat  raised  in  this 
jiart  of  the  country ;  some  hay  not  cut 
yet.  All  farm  work  is  dragging,  another 
year  it  means  smaller  crops  and  dairies, 
netting  the  crops  Laiwested  is  onr 
greatest  difficulty.  All  the  help  obtain¬ 
able  is  by  exchanging  AA'ork  with  neigh¬ 
bors.  Vvd  Avork  from  14  to  15  hours  pej^ 
day,  and  yet  Ave  are  not  considered  the 
“laboruig  class”  by  mir  law  maker.s. 

Ashralinla  (’o.,  ().  j.  At.  c. 


Buffalo  Markets 


The  Fall  frosts  have  at  last  OA’ertaken 
the  crops,  and  corn,  tomatoes  and  the 
like  are  not  growing  any  more.  SAveet 
corn  has  done  pretty  well,  but  the  field 
corn  crop  in  this  section  is  light,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  inability  to  get  it  planted  in 
time  and  the  Avet  Aveather  afterwards.  I’o- 
t  a  toes  will  be  a  light  crop  here.  They 
often  rottfol  in  the  ground  and  they  grew 
indifferently  if  they  did  come  up.  Beans 
Avill  hardly  be  a  half  croj) ;  Often  none 
grew.  The  one  big  Fall  crop  is  piaicbes, 


as  the  |>ri<-cs  show.  K.iist'rs  will  sell  them 
for  50  cents  a  bushel,  especially  if  the 
buyer  will  take  them  away  and  perbaiis 
ifick  them.  The  city  wholesale  price  is 
.”5  t(^  00c  iier  l-.’l-ini.  basket.  Almost 
everything  else  is  going  up.  Apples  are 
firm  at  .81  ti  -82.2.5  jier  bushel,  with  .Tona- 
than  up  to  80>.50  per  bbl.  Pears  are  .$2 
to  .83.75  per  bn.  for  Bartlotts  and  Duch¬ 
ess.  Plums  are  identy  at  30  to  40c  per 
7-lb.  basket,  with  inaines  going  to  45c. 

Grapes  are  coming  in  Avell.  but  the 
later  picking  will  be  hurt  by  frost.  They 
sell  !it  12e  per  pony  basket,  up  to  7oc  for 
20-lb.  basket.  Galifornia  tokay.s  are  plen¬ 
ty.  retailing  at  8c  per  lb.  Mn.skmelons 
are  still  plenty,  at  40e  to  .81  jier  flat  for 
(dd  sorts,  and  $1.25  to  $1.50  for  the  new- 
honey  dews,  Honthern  fruit  is  not  so 
.strong.  Pineapples  are  out  of  market, 
bananas  sell  at  .81.2.5  to  $3  per  bunch  and 
retail  at  12o  jicr  dozen  up.  Oranges  are 
$.3. .50  to  <84  and  lemons  $0.50  to  .87.50  pi-r 
box ;  limes,  .80  to  DOc  per  100. 

P>eans,  from  being  practically  prohib¬ 
itive  in  price,  liaA-o  adA'anced  50c  per  bn., 
selling  as  high  as  $0.50  for  best  grades. 
'I’he  local  crop  is  small  and  poor.  Onions 
are  firm  at  .83  to  $3.25  jier  100  lbs.  foi- 
Western  and  $1.75  to  $2  per *1111.  for  home¬ 
grown.  1‘otatnes  retail  at  .81..50  per  bii. 
and  niiw.-ird.  'I'hi'.v  cannot  be  bought  for 
less  than  $1.3.5  at  wholesale.  Sweets  are 
.$3.50  per  bbl.  for,  Virginias.  I'egetables 
are  ea.sy,  as  the  farmers  are  rushing  them 
in  to  aA’oid  the  frost.  String  beans  ave 
$1.50  to  $2.25;  carrots,  ,50  to  75c:  canli- 
llower.  $1.7.5  to  .82..50 ;  eggplant,  .$1.25  to 
81 .50 :  siiimich,  05  to  S5c ;  tomatoes,  ."Oe 
to  .81.25,  and  yclloAV  ttirnips,  40  to  50c,  all 
tier  bn. ;  I.ima  beans.  18  to  20c  per  qt.  ; 
celery,  35  to  70c  for  State  per  bunch ; 
cucumber  jiickles,  50  to  OOe  per  100;  cab¬ 
bage,  -822  to  $25  per  ton  ;  lettuce,  50  to 
OOo  per  2-doz.  box  ;  iVinter  squash,  $.3  to 
$4  per  100  lbs. 

Dairy  products  and  eggs  continue  to  ,a<l-  ; 
A’ance.  butter  selling  at  47c  for  best  cream-  ! 
ery ;  41  to  44c  for  dairy  ,;  38  to  42c:  for 
crocks,  and  30  to  .37c  for  poor  gr.ados. 
Cheese  i.s  firm  and  higher,  28  to  20c  for 
best  domestic,  and  25  to  20c  for  loAver 
grades.  Eggs  are  55c  for  Avbite  hennery, 
40  to  50c  for  mixed,  and  42  to  48c  for 
storage.  Famiers  are  not  feeding  expen¬ 
sive  grain  much  to  poultry. 

Poultry  is  in  light  supply,  Avith  price.s 
firm,  at  3.3  tr>  34c  for  turkeys,  frozen ;  27 
to  30c  for  fowl,  31  to  32c  for  broilei's,  21 
to  22e  for  old  roosters,  .33  to  34c  for 
capons,  2(5  to  37c  for  frozen  ducks,  and  18 
to  10c  for  frozen  geese,  'rnrkeys  are  in 
small  supply  and  not  offered  other  than 
frozen,  which  jirice  is  about  2e  per  lb. 
loAver  than  dressed  fowl.  J.  av.  c. 


WANTED! 

For  a  Country  Club  in  Illinois 

An  experienced  Truck  Fanner,  married;  wife 
to  look  after  a  couple  of  cows  and  chickens; 
board  and  room;  state  wages  expected.  Perma¬ 
nent  position  with  advancement. 

Apply  No.  2544,  care  RURAL  NEAV-TORKER. 


On/  BestProducingDairy  Farms 

in  thii  section,  containine about  200  acres,  well  wa¬ 
tered,  eood  buildings,  silo,  convenient  to  Railroad 
and  Creamery.  For  particulara  apply  to 
ARTHUR  DANKS,  Mgr.,  Allamncby,  M.  J. 


Subscribers*  Exchange 

If  rou  want  to  buy  or  aell  or  oxehanco.  make  !t  known  hare. 
Thta  Rate  will  be  6  Cents  a  word,  payable  In  advance,  llm 
name  and  addreaa  moat  be  counted  aa  j>art  of  the  advertise* 
ment.  No  dlapl^  type  need,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  PosMona  Wanted  adautted.  F^r  aubseribers  only. 
Dealers,  iobbera  and  ffeneral  manufaciorers’  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Eras  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  ao  under  proper  beadinaa  on  other  paaes. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
thia  column. 


Copy  muat  roach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morntni 
to  appear  in  the  foitowins  week's  issue. 


Farm  Help  'Wanted 

WANTED — Reliable  man  to  care  for  hoga  and 
cattle;  also  good  teamster.  A.  M.  HONE, 
Lyon  Farm,  Lyons  Falls,  N.  Y. 


W-4.NTED — Married  man  without  children  to 
Avork  on  stock  and  fruit  farm;  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  parties.  l’LEA,SANT  GROA’E 
FARM,  Conottou,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Family  to  run  boarding  house;  man 
for  general  farm  work;  wife  to  cook  for  18 
to  25  boarders.  Heat,  electric  ligbt.s,  no  wash¬ 
ing.  NO.  2543,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farmer  and  wife  or  sister  to  work 
on  small  Connecticut  farm;  man  to  do  farm 
wok,  woman  to  help  in  owner's  house  and 
creamery.  NO.  2547,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.ANTED — Active  man  or  woman  or  good  boy 
for  Avork  on  modern  poultry  farm;  give  age, 
references,  nationality,  jioultry  experience.  If 
any,  etc.  NO.  2558,  care  Rural  NcAV-Yorker, 


W.ANTED — For  March  next,  competent  farmer. 

about  40  years  old,  to  Avork  35  acres  near 
Round  Brook,  N.  J.,  on  salary  and  shares;  soil 
in  good  shape;  large  asparagus  beds,  orchard 
and  pasture;  team  and  tools  on  the  place;  de¬ 
sirable  arrangement  will  be  made  Avith  first-class 
man.  “FAUMElt,”  Box  One,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


WANTED— I’ractical  farmer  with  good  re<'ord 
for  honesty  and  ability  to  operate  dairy 
(Ouernseys)  and  poultry  farm  in  Orange  County. 
Attractive  offer.  STANDARD  DRUG  CO.,  Hud¬ 
son  Terminal,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — A  cook  capable  of  doing  good  all- 
rotind  cooking  for  a  househohl;  no  upstairs 
work  requircil,  or  laundry;  location  sixty  miles 
from  New  York  City,  .Address  NO.  25tio,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA'-ANTED — Fsirracr  and  wife  as  manager  of 
dairy  larm  in  New  Jersey;  expcrieuitsl  in 
growing  crops,  handling  cows,  etc.;  house  and 
hoard  given:  rel’enmces  reipiired.  No.  2,5(:7.  rare 
Rural  New-Yorker. 
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Save  your  grain 

A  concrete  feeding  floor  .saves  all  your  grain — no  feed  i.s  trampled 
in  the  dirt.  You  save  all  the  manure  too. 

The  concrete  floor  is  sanitary  —  no  cracks  for  vermin — easily 
cleaned  by  flu.shing.  It  i.s  permanent — won’t  rot  or  decay  —  needs 
no  repairs. 

You  and  a  farm  hand  can  build  a  concrete  feeding-floor,  2ox  15 
feet  and  4  inches  thick,  in  a  few  days,  Avith  ordinary  tools.  Use  23 
bags  of  Atlas  Portland  Cement,  i  cubic  yards  of  sand,  3/^  cubic 
yards  of  pebbles  or  broken  stone,  and  about  100  feet  of  i-inch 
boards  for  forms,  including  stakes  for  holding  forms  in  place.  Find 
out  from  your  Atlas  dealer  how  little  these  materials  cost. 

How  to  build  a  concrete  feeding  floor 


F,.xcavale  to  a  good  firm  base  2  inches 
below  the  surface.  Back  the  soil  well. 
For  an  apron — to  keep  bogs  from  rooting 
under  thg  pavement — dig  a  trench  6  inches 
wide  and  8  inches  deeper  than  the  base  of 
the  floor.  Use  i-inch  boards  for  outside 
forms,  liigh  enough  to  come  2  inches  above 
the  ground. 


Mix  concrete,  t  part  Atlas  Cement,  2 
I>arts  sand  and  4  parts  of  pebbles  or  crushed 
stone.  Fill  the  trench  and  form  for  the 
apron  first.  Place  the  floor  in  sections,  $ 
feet  wide  and  the  width  of  the  floor  — 
removing  the  inside  form  and  filling  the 
next  section  as  the  concrete  begins  to 
liarden.  Finish  with  a  wooden  float. 


Full  direction.s  are  in  the  new  Atlas  Farm  Book  —  and  it  tells  hoAV  to 
build  concrete  floors,  foundations,  walks,  Avatering  trough.s,  manure-pits, 
and  other  improvements  for  the  farm.  Ask  your  Atlas  dealer  for  this 
book  or  send  us  the  coupon  beloAV. 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

MeJitber  of  the  Portland  Cement  A  ssociation 
New  York  Chicago  Phila.  Boston  St.  Louis  Minne.apolis  Des  Moines  Dayton  Savannali 


The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co.,  30  Broad  Street,  New  York,  or  Com  Exchange  Bank  Building,  Ciiicago. 
Send  free  Atlas  farm  book.  I  expect  to  build  i _ _ _ 


Name  and  .Addre.^s, 


POT’LTRYMAN — AA'antod  at  once  a  practical 
married  man,  caiiuble  of  taking  full  cliarge  of 
plant.  Wages,  875.00  per  month  and  excellent 
Inmgalow,  fuel  and  light  furnished.  Give  full 
particulars.  WM.  BAIItD  &  SON,  Cambridge 
8prings,  I’a. 


Situations  'W anted 


OPEN  for  engagement  from  Nov.  1st  to  April 
1st  in  Florida;  twenty  years  experience  in 
marketing  fruit  and  produce;  competent  to 
manage  large  acreage.  L.  A.  Page,  Palmyra, 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager  by  mar¬ 
ried  man;  12  years’  experience  all  branches  of 
farming;  strictly  sober  and  relialile;  good  ref¬ 
erences.  LESLIE  E.  THOMPSON,  Springfield 
Center,  N.  T. 


WANTED — Position  aa  working  farm  manager; 

American;  married;  lifetime  experience  "^tli 
all  kinds  of  farm  machinery,  stock,  poultry, 
testing  milk  and  a  good  butter-maker;  best  ref¬ 
erences.  J.  W.  SLOAN,  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y. 


A  YOUNG  MAN  desires  position  on  poultry  farm 
where  there  Is  an  opportunity  to  learn.  Ref¬ 
erence  given.  NO.  2531,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED — On  or  after  November 
1st,  by  successful  farm  foreman;  married; 
small  family;  best  of  references.  Address  NO, 
2486,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AGRICULTURAL  school  graduate  seeks  position 
as  dairyman  or  herdsman;  three  years’  A.R.O. 
experience.  NO.  2562,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  November  1st  on  large 
and  well-equipped  farm  where  there  is  chance 
for  advancement;  South  preferred;  American; 
single;  age  28;  life  experience;  state  wages  and 
particulars  in  first  letter.  NO.  2561,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FARM  MANAGER,  ready  for  engagement  No¬ 
vember  1st;  forty;  English;  married;  two 
children;  years  of  practical,  successful  experi¬ 
ence  In  farming  and  dairying;  five  years  In  one 
position;  do  not  use  liquor  or  tobacco;  ample 
reference  given;  reasonable  salary,  with  house 
and  usual  perquisites.  NO.  2563,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


H017SEKEEPE11  wishes  position  in  country  or 
suburbs;  experienced  in  all  housework  and  fa¬ 
miliar  with  farm  work.  NO.  2.559,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FRTTIT  Sl’EC'IALIS'r,  agricultural  college  gradu¬ 
ate,  with  life  experience  in  general  and  dairy 
farming,  desires  yiosition  as  manager  of  farm  or 
estate.  NO.  2565,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


AFTER  January  1st,  if  not  employed  by  the 
Government  in  i)oultry  extension  work,  I 
would  accei)t  a  position  as  suiwrinteudent  on  a 
praetical  poultry  plant:  I  have  had  30  years’ 
practical  training  in  every  branch  of  the  indus¬ 
try.  For  further  particulars,  address  BOX  376, 
Wakefield,  R.  I. 


YOUNG  married  man  with  college  training  de¬ 
sires  position  as  working  manager  on  dairy 
farm  wliere  good  results  are  wanted.  NO.  2564, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  scientific  and  practical  experi¬ 
ence,  desires  position  as  manager  inmltry  plant 
or  geijtleman's  estate;  excellent  references.  A. 
irOtil'R.'iNK,  124  Cbundler  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


YOUNG  FARMER,  22,  siiort  course  graduati-. 

desires  position;  gentleiiian's  small  general 
farm  in  Nortlieru  New  Jersey:  6  years’  expio-i- 
ence;  understands  automoldles;  wages.,  835;  be- 1 
references.  CARL  I’A.SC.VL,  Osceola  I'arnis, 
Cranford,  N.  J. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


TO  RENT,  Of  run  on  sliares,  with  the  privilege  of 
buying  dairy  farm,  75  to  109  acres  tillaiile 
land.  NO.  25t>0,  care  Rtiral  New-Y’orker. 


wanted — By  experioiieed  fanner  and  siei. 

farm;  equipped,  on  sliares,  or  rent;  iiiiderstaii  1 
all  branches  of  farming  and  trucking;  niusi  I.- 
good  productive  soil;  no  other  considered;  Ne'.v 
Y'ork  or  New  Jerse.v  preferred.  A.  MITClli:i.l. 
A  SON,  Box  .541,  Monsou,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  .52  acres;  1.000  liirds, 
incubators,  equipment,  stock,  crops;  7-rooiu 
bouse,  improvements;  county  seat;  84,000;  casii. 
$3,5(X»;  mortgage.  AVM.  HOLZAPFEL,  T-.iiis 
River,  N,  J. 


Miscellaneous 


PURR  VERMONT  MAPLE  SiTGAR  AND  BYRUT 
— Best  syrtu)  in  two-quart  cans,  8,5c.  ItKON- 
DALB  FARM,  East  Hardwick,  Vt. 


HAY  FOR  SALE— ALBERT  PUTNAM,  Sprakers, 

N.  Y. 


SAVE  SUGAR!  Use  pure  extracted  buckwheat 
honey.  $1.40  delivered  in  second  zone.  Money 
order  or  check.  HARRIS’  REE  Y.VRD,  Jeffer¬ 
son,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Car  cheap  clover  bay  for  cattle.  A. 
S.  BELL,  Ashley,  Pa, 


WANTED — Second-hand  Cypliers  or  Prairie  State 
incubators;  large  size;  must  be  in  good  order 
and  cheap;  or  I  will  give  Wlilte  I’iyinoutli  Ro<-k 
pullets  in  exchange.  L.  IT.  MYERS,  Selkirk, 
N.  y. 


FOR  SALE — A  Chase  tractor  and  plow,  very 
reasonable;  now  working;  not  a  new  macliine, 
but  a  good  one:  no  further  use  for  same.  NA¬ 
TIONAL  DEFENSE  ORGANIZATION,  109  Sum¬ 
mit  Ave.,  Summit,  N.  J. 


1,200-EGG  Hall  incubator;  first-class  condition; 

little  used;  $1.50;  also  Candee  sections,  $37. .59 
each.  A.  H.  PENNY.  Mattituck.  N.  Y. 


EXCHANGE  two  nearly  new  Columbus  Surreys. 

5Vant  Pigs,  Chickens,  Milch  (Joats,  etc.  J. 
Ct.  SMITH,  Box  108,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 


WANTED— 100  tons  baled  Alfalfa.  M’rite  im¬ 
mediately,  stating  price.  A.  .\I.  HONE,  I.you 
Farm,  I.yons  Falls,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 1.200-egg  Candee  Incubator.  E.  T. 
CROWE,  Adrian,  Midi. 


FOR  SALE — C.vphers,  Prairie  State  Inculiators; 

Candee,  1,800,  .$125;  3.000,  $200;  several  New¬ 
town  Colony  brooders.  JUSTA  I’UULTRY  FARM, 
Southampton,  L.  I. 


FOR  SALE — -All  kinds  of  live  stock  and  farm 
machinery.  The  Consolidated  Farms,  at 
Somerville,  N,  J.,  having  decided  to  reduce  op¬ 
erations,  will  dis;K>se  of  a  imrtiou  of  its  equip¬ 
ment  and  rent  20  excellent  farms.  Comiuuni- 
eate  'vith  C.  DR5'S1).\LE  BLACK,  Agriculturist, 
233~Brbudway,  New  Y’ork, 
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gT-and;;  Buying  Your 


Model  Eighty-Five  Four 


Like  the  other  great  events  of  life,  buying  the  family  car  is  very  much  the  concern  of  the  wife  and  mother. 

Happy  that  woman — and  her  name  is  legion — who  by  helpful  suggestion  persuades  her  provider  against 
too  small  a  car  or  by  loving  restraint  checks  an  over-generous  husband  who  would  otherwise  make 
the  mistake  of  too  large  a  car. 

It  is  the  woman  of  the  family  that  suffers  most  the  fatigue  and  inconvenience  of  too  small  a  car  her  s 
the  self  denial  if  too  great  an  expense  is  shouldered  in  operating  too  large  a  car. 

The  thirty-five  horsepower  Overland  Model  Eighty-Five  Four  is  roomy  enough  to  be  perfectly  comfort¬ 
able — to  ward  off  fatigue  on  those  long  trips  which  should  be  of  such  healthful  benefit  to  the  whole 
family. 

It  has  big,  comfortable  seats  and  cantilever  rear  springs  that  make  it  easy  riding. 

Yet  it  is  not  too  large  to  be  economical  of  operation. 

And  in  the  building  of  this  beautiful  Overland  there  is  no  hint  of  experiment,  no  construction 
extravagance. 

For  years  it  has  outsold  all  other  cars  of  such  comfortable  size,  and  produced  in  larger  quantities,  it  is 
more  inexpensively  produced  and  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  would  otherwise  buy  such  comfort, 
style,  reliability  and  quality. 

f 

Its  purchase  is  dictated  by  common  sense  and  the  practice  of  true  economy — it  will  be  a  great  event  in 
your  life.  See  the  Willys-Overland  dealer  about  it  now. 

Catalog  on  request.  Address  Dep't  1094 

Willys-Overland  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Willys-Knight  and  Overland  Motor  Cars  and  Light  Commercial  Cars 
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NEW  YORK,  OCTORKK  L'7,  1917. 


No.  449;;. 


Brief  Talks  About  Sheep 

Things  the  People  Want  to  Know 

REQUEXT  QUESTIONS.— Queries  in  regard  to 
fixing  for  u  crop  of  lambs  next  Spring  are 
numerous.  “When  is  the  proper  time  to  have  them 
arrive?  How  long  is  the  period  of  ge.-^tation?  What 
i)reed  of  ram  is  the  be.st?  What  are  the  character¬ 
istics  of  Delaine  sheep?  Is  South  r>own  or  Shrop¬ 
shire  to  be  preferred?”  and  others,  which  I  will 
briefly  try  to  cover. 


arraiige  for  ours  to  come  the  last  half  of  March. 
Soon  afterward  the  mothers  can  get  out  and  nip 
some  grass,  and  the  wabbly  little  chaps  can  exercDe. 
All  little  animals  need  to  play ;  without  it  they  are 
temler.  flabby  things,  and  susceptible  to  diseases, 
and  by  the  way.  if  there  is  any  prettier  sight  than 
the  juping  and  furious  circling  of  lambs  I  am  too 
obtuse  to  see  it 

PERIOD  OF  OESTATION.— Lambs  are  carried 
five  months  and  plans  .should  be  made  to  have  them 
arrive  as  near  together  as  possible,  so  they  will  be 


Prize  Winning  Wi.sconsin  Hampshire  Rams.^  Fig.  570 


envia)nment  and  the  purpose  for  which  he  grow.-, 
them,  and  all  of  the.se  are  influenced  by  the  man’s 
opinion.  I  have  bred  both  and  if  I  wanted  coarse 
wools  I  would  take  the  one  I  could  get  the  easiest. 
The  Shropshire  is  the  largest  and  shears  the  most 
wool,  and  I  do  not  know  as  to  the  comparison  with 
the  Down  in  anu>unt  of  feed,  but  the  Shropshire 
is  all  right.  The  Down  is  the  older  breed  of  the  two, 
and  has  had  the  benefit  of  loO  years  of  intelligent 
.^election  by  a  high  class  of  owners.  It  has  been 
pasturi'ig  the  lawns  and  parks  of  England  for  geu- 


LAMBINE  TIME. — Lambs  may  come  at  any  time, 
but  the  proper  time  is  when  the  owner  can  see  the 
most  money  for  the  purpose  to  which  he  devotes 
them.  They  are  coming  now  to  men  who  will  sell 
in  a  few  months  for  the  tables  of  the  rich,  or  for 
the  folk  who  do  not  care  how  high  they  pay  in 
expensive  city  hotels,  and  they  will  keep  coming  all 
\yintor  for  hothouse  lambs,  but  for  stock  sheep,  or 
to  sell  next  Summer  or  Fall,  the  right  time  for  their 
arriv'al  is  next  Spring.  This  is  the  season  nature 
sets  for  wild  animals,  but  with  domestic  we  can 
take  liberties  and  succeed  with  proper  care.  We 


one  size  and  grade.  It  is  a  case  of  “survivai  of  the 
fittest"  and  "unto  him  that  hath  shall  be  given” 
with  sheep,  and  the  smaller  and  weaker  animals 
continue  that  way.  The  Arong  ones  lead  the  bunch 
and  get  to  the  best  things  first.  They  should  all 
come  in  a  month  or  less. 

CTIOIUE  OF  r,REED. — It  would  be  an  evidence 
of  temerity  for  a  man  to  state  that  either  Shrop- 
shires  or  South  Downs  is  the  best.  Roth  are  .good, 
as  well  as  a  dozen  other  breeds,  and  no  breed  of 
horse.s,  cattle  or  even  poultry  has  a  monopoly,  but 
maximum  success  depends  on  the  owner’s  education. 


orations,  under  the  supervision  of  the  best-traine<i, 
and  hi  :Iicst-paid  shepherds. 

THE  RAM  TO  USE.— A  purebred  first  and  breed 
second.  I  want  to  emphasize  this  and  illustrate 
from  experience.  In  my  early  work,  when  times 
were  hard,  I  wanted  two  coarse  ram  lambs  that  I 
could  buy  cheap.  I  got  one,  a  purebred,  nearly,  but  ;i 
mixture  of  Cotswold  Down  and  Shropshire,  and  told 
an  old  stockman  to  find  me  another.  He  persuadeil 
me  that  I  sliould  buy  a  pure!»re<l.  and  although  it 
was  a  hard  pull,  I  borrowe.l  $.‘15  and  hunted  a 
Shropshire.  I  grew  129  lambs  in  tvw*  seasons,  pri:;- 
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cipally  from  him,  and  they  were  worth  about  a  dol¬ 
lar  a  head  more  for  Fall  sale  than  those  of  the  other 
ram,  which  looked  just  as  good  to  me.  The  Shrop- 
sliire  was  worth  a  hundred  dollars  in  the  two  years, 
where  the  other  was  valueless.  I  wouldn’t  take  a 
mongrel  as  a  gift.  Then  there  was  something  else 
unsatisfactory.  Several  of  the  mongrels  got  in¬ 
clined  to  dirt  at  both  ends,  and  called  for  doctoring 
and  clipping.  When  you  see  a  dirty,  disgusting  lot 
of  coarse  wools  you  may  blame  it  on  parasites,  un¬ 
suitable  feed,  etc.,  and  iierhaps  you  are  right,  but 
you  may  often  go  on  back  of  that  and  blame  it  on 
the  unwise  use  of  a  mongrel  which  brought  suitable 
conditions  for  trouble. 

DEI.AINES. — Delaines  are  simply  a  class  of  pure¬ 
bred  Merinos  that  are  the  result  of  selection  for  a 
larger  body,  longer  wool  fiber  and  less  grease.  They 
have  more  size  and  mutton  quality  than  strictly 
Merinos.  At  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  when  wool 
was  a  dollar,  it  was  the  only  object,  and  breeders 
tried  to  get  all  the  weight  possible  with  denseness 
and  grease.  It  was  a  case  where  “they  took  no 
thought  for  the  body,”  and  my  first  shearing  was 
trying  to  push  the  shears  near  the  bodies  of  little, 
gnarly,  knotty,  yellow  greasy  animals,  called  “Gold 
1  )rop.”  Talk  about  the  fun  of  being  a  boy !  Oh, 
how  I  longed  for  the  dinner  bell  and  the  shades  of 
evening  so  I  could  not  see  that  yellow !  As  mutton 
sheep  they  were  a  total  failure,  and  the  coarse 
sheep  owners  had  the  market,  or  all  there  was.  Also, 
at  that  time,  there  was  one  political  party  very  bom¬ 
bastic  aboTit  its  w’ar  recoi’d,  and  the  other,  with  no 
record,  looked  about  and  saw  a  tariff  on  wool,  and 
jumped  on  to  it.  It  was  their  mainstay,  so  between 
their  constant  abuse  and  the  enemies  they  made  for 
the  wool  men,  fine  wool  breeders  began  to  I’each  for 
mutton,  and  they  have  kept  at  it  ever  since. 

HAPEY  FUTURE  FOR  SHEEP.— For  50  years  I 
have  watched  the  abuse,  privation  and  neglect  of 
sheep,  have  talked  and  written  for  them,  have  owned 
a  few  thousands  and  tried  to  treat  them  right,  and 
now  I  have  lived  to  see  sheep  come  into  their  own. 
None  but  breeders  had  a  kind  word  for  sheep  until 
1917,  and  now  they  have  come  into  their  own.  A  retro¬ 
spect  will  show  anyone  that  men  have  shown  more 
“boneheaded”  traits  in  regard  to  sheep  than  in  re¬ 
gard  to  every  other  interest,  but  men  are  crying 
for  sheep  now,  and  they  will  continue  to  for  some 
time,  and  the  useful,  gentle  friends  will  have  all 
the  care,  feed  and  comfort  they  demand  and  merit 

Ohio.  W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 


Shape  of  Maple  Tree  for  Sugar  Production 

ON  page  1155  is  an  inquiry  regarding  the  best 
shai)e  of  a  maple  tree.  Assuming  that  the  in¬ 
quirer  has  reference  to  the  best  shape  of  a  tree  for 
sugar-yielding  purposes  I  want  to  say  that  the  maple 
ti-ee,  in  common  with  all  other  trees,  ansiracts  mois¬ 
ture  from  the  soU  by  means  of  its  roots  and  root- 
hairs.  This  moisture  consists  of  a  very  weak  solution 
of  the  various  mineral  elements  which  form  the  ashes 
when  the  substance  of  the  tree  is  burned.  It  is 
ti-ansferred  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree  and,  by  the 
action  of  some  power  the  nature  of  which  is  but 
little  understood,  is  forced  up  into  and  through  the 
leaves.  Air  is  also  forced  through  the  leaves,  and 
during  the  passage  of  these  two  substances  the  water 
abstracts  the  carbon  from  the  air,  giving  off  oxygen 
in  its  place.  More  than  thi.s,  a  portion  of  the  water 
is  broken  into  the  elementary  forms  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen,  and  these,  uniting  with  the  carbon, 
form  starch.  This,  in  the  maple,  is  again  trans¬ 
formed  into  the  more  soluble  form  of  sugar,  and  is 
taken  into  solution  by  the  moisture,  which  is  now 
termed  “elaborated  sap.”  In  this  form  it  re-enters 
the  circulation  of  the  tree,  and  is  carried  to  those 
parts  where  new  tissue  is  being  built.  So  much  as 
is  needed  for  the  growth  of  the  present  year  is 
used  and  the  remainder  is  stored  in  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  to  be  used  in  the  early  part  of  the  following 
season,  before  the  leaves  can  begin  their  work. 

Thus  it  seems  that  the  trunk  acts  as  a  tank  for  the 
storage  of  the  surplus  sap  and,  this  being  the  ease, 
it  follows  that  the  larger  and  longer  the  trunk  the 
greater  the  storage  capacity  and,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  more  sap  the  tree  will  yield.  And  this  is 
true  in  practice. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  the  leaves  are  the  factory 
in  which  the  sugar  is  manufactured  it  follows  that 
the  more  leaves  a  tree  has  in  proportion  to  its 
storage  capacity  the  sweeter  will  be  its  sap,  and 
this  is  also  true  in  practice.  Thus  a  tall,  long-bodied 
tree,  such  as  is  found  in  the  thick  forest,  will  al¬ 
most  invariably  yield  more  sap  than  the  low,  short¬ 
bodied,  but  heavily-limbed  tree  of  the  open  field. 
The  latter,  however,  will  yield  much  the  sweeter 
sap,  but  it  will  seldom  be  of  enough  better  quality 
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to  compensate  for  its  lack  in  quantity.  Thus,  assum¬ 
ing  that  a  tall  tree  will  yield  100  pounds  of  three  per 
cent  sap,  and  a  low  tree  wall  yield  50  pounds  of  four 
per  cent  sap,  the  former  will  produce  three  pounds 
of  sugar  and  the  latter  but  two  pounds.  This  is 
the  reason  for  the  decline  in  the  yield  of  maple  sugar 
per  tree.  The  long-bodie<l,  high-yielding  trees  have 
been  cut  for  lumber  or  fuel,  and  we  are  utilizing  the 
low-yielding  trees  for  sugar.  This  is  also  one  reason 
why  transplanted  shade  trees  are  of  comparatively 
little  value  for  sugar-making  purposes. 

The  ideal  tree,  then,  for  the  sugar-maker,  is  one 
with  a  large,  long,  smooth  trunk,  crowned  with 
a  large,  thick,  leafy  foliage;  and  individual  trees 
of  this  nature  that  will  yield  from  12  to  15  pounds 
of  sugar  are  not  uncommoru  C.  o.  obmsbee. 

Vermont. 


Cost  of  a  Bushel  of  Wheat 


I  notice  considerable  discussion  in  the  pai>ers  in 
regard  to  the  cost  of  growing  one  bu.shel  of 
wheat  in  New  York  State.  We  had  the  subject  up 
for  discussion  recently  and  decided  the  enclosed 
figures  were  about  right.  Of  course,  the  average 
yield  determines  the  price.  I  thinK  a  farmer  who 
has  wheat  land  and  is  “onto  his  job”  can  depend  on 
an  average  yield  of  20  bu.shels;  some  years  it  will 
be  higher,  some  lower. 

I  think  the  price  fixed  by  the  Government,  ^2.20, 
w’hich  nets  us  about  $2.05,  taking  everything  in  con- 
.sideration,  is  fair  to  the  farmer.  We  ought  to  be 
willing  to  live  and  let  live  and  not  want  the  earth. 
I  think  the  farmer,  in  view  of  the  high  price  of  live 
stock,  wheat,  etc.,  is  doing  better  out  of  the  war 
deal  than  any  other  brand  of  bu.siness.  I  know  of 
farmers  in  this  section  who  have  I'alsed  100  lambs 
this  season,  and  can  sell  them  for  $1,.100  or  better. 
It  would  seem  that  this  price  ought  to  satisfy  most 
people.  We  are  told  that  we  ought  not  to  make 
money  out  of  the  wax’,  wdiich  is  right,  but  if  we 
have  the  stock  and  someone  wants  to  buy,  how  can 


we  help  it? 


Cost  of  growing  one  bushel  of  wheat  in  10-acre  field, 
average  yield  20  bushels  per  acre : 


10  acres  land,  at  ,$100  per  acre  (investment). 

Five  days’  plowing,  at  $5  per  day . 

Five  days’  fitting,  at  $5  per  day . 

One  ton  fertilizer . 

20  bushels  seed  wheat,  at  .$2.10  per  bushel - 

25  lbs.  twine,  at  25  cents  per  lb . 

Thrashing  machine,  200  bushels,  at  5  cents  per 

bushel  . 

Food  and  help  for  thrashing  200  bushels,  at  5 

cents  per  bushel . 

Thrashing,  coal . 

Drawing  in  barn . 

Drawing  to  market . 

Setting  up  . 

Cutting  10  acres,  at  $1  per  acre . 

$1,000  investment,  at  5  per  cent . 

.$1,000  school  tax,  at  1  per  cent . 

$1,000  town,  county  and  State  tax,  1  per  cent.. 
Miscellaneous  . 


$1,000. 

25.00 

25.00 

.SO.OO 

42.00 

6.25 

10.00 

10.00 

5.00 

7.50 

7.50 

5.00 

10.00 

50.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 


$26.3.25 

Cost  of  growing  10  aci'es  of  wheat,  average  yield  20 
bushels  per  acre,  per  bushel,  $1.31 ;  average  yield  15 

bushels  per  aci’e,  per  bushel,  $1-75 ;  average  yield  25 

bushels  per  acre,  per  bushel,  $1.05 ;  average  yield  .30 

bushels  per  acre,  per  bushel,  87  cents;  average  yield 

40  bushels  per  acre,  per  bushel,  65  cents ;  average  yield 
10  bushels  per  acre,  per  bushel,  $2.63. 

Rushville,  N.  Y.,  Grange.  S.  c.  tviLLiAMS. 


Alfalfa  and  Clover  for  Horses 

I  have  a  report  that  Alfalfa  hay  has  been  given  up 
as  fodder  by  a  large  horse  owner.  I  had  been  thinking 
of  putting  down  several  acres  of  oystershell  heaps  left 
by  Indians  on  our  river  bank  to  Alfalfa  and  of  trying 
to  do  away  with  the  great  trouble  in  growing  corn  for 
our  stock  by  using  clover.  Alfalfa  and  cow  peas  as  a 
diet  for  them.  I  believe  that  this  horse  owner  had  a 
large  quantity  of  Alfalfa  and  overfed  and  didn’t  use 
any  variety.  Would  not  a  good  way  be  to  keep,  say  10 
head  of  stock  (cows  and  horses),  to  sow  10  acres  of 
common  clover,  mow  early  and  save  for  Winter,  and 
then  sow  on  same  land  cow  peas  and  mow  them  in  time 
to  sow  common  clover  again?  This  with,  say  three  acres 
of  Alfalfa,  ought  to  keep  10  head  without  more  feed. 

Maryland.  e.  W. 

WE  think  there  was  something  wrong  with  the 
Alfalfa  hay  or  the  manner  of  feeding  it.  We 
have  had  many  reports  of  success  in  feeding  Alfalfa 
to  horse.s.  The  plan  you  suggest  would  produce  a 
large  amount  of  fodder,  and  shows  what  can  be  done 
in  the  climate  of  Maryland  and  on  South.  We  have 
seen  .something  of  this  worked  out  in  Delaware, 
Crimson  clover  and  cow  peas  working  in  well  to¬ 
gether.  The  Crimson  makes  a  good  hay  for  all 
kinds  of  stock,  hut  there  has  been  some  trouble  from 
feeding  it  to  horses.  The  heads  of  this  clover  are 
long,  and  when  dried  form  little  hooked  spines. 
These  sometimes  fonn  bunches  or  balls  in  the 
stomach  of  the  horse  and  cause  colic,  or  even  death. 
Several  cases  of  this  are  reported.  Early-cut  hay  is 
not  dangerous,  hut  when  the  heads  ripen  and  dry 
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before  cutting  there  may  he  trouble  and  such  hay 
is  safer  for  cattle. 

A  good  plan  followed  in  some  of  the  Southern 
States  is  to  seed  Crimson  clover  in  the  standing  corn 
as  a  cover  crop.  The  corn  is  cured  in  the  xisual 
way,  giving  a  good  crop  of  grain.  Then  the  Crimson 
clover  comes  on  and  furnishes  a  good  hay  crop  the 
following  Spring.  After  cutting  the  clover  a  coat 
of  manure  is  put  on  or  a  light  application  of  phos¬ 
phate  and  the  sod  plowed  for  com  once  more  with 
another  cover  crop  of  clover.  This  may  be  followed 
year  after  year,  crops  increasing  and  the  soil  grow¬ 
ing  better.  The  corn  fed  with  the  clover  will  give 
a  better  horse  ration  than  clover  and  cow  peas  alone. 


The  Argument  of  the  Feed  Dealer 

TheR.  N.-Y.  has  had  many  articles  about  feed  and 
feed  dealei’s.  Naturally,  as  95  per  cent  of  our  people 
buy  feed  rather  than  sell  it,  most  of  our  correspondence 
has  been  from  the  standpoint  of  the  feeder  or  buyer. 
Now  we  are  asked  if  we  are  fair  to  the  feed  dealer ! 
We  desire  to  be  fair  to  all,  and  therefore  the  following 
letter  Rom  a  feed  manufacturer  is  printed.  It  seems 
to  give  the  feed  dealers’  side  of  the  case.) 

ON  page  10.50  i.s  a  little  article  headed  “Feeding 
Cows  Without  Grain,”  which  quotes  a  letter 
from  a  man  in  Broome  County,  N  Y.,  who  stated : 


Last  Winter  farmers  wanted  more  money  for  their 
milk,  which  really  belonged  to  them,  but  as  xisual  the 
feed  dealers  came  back  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  raise. 

I  think  it  is  about  time  that  the  feed  dealers  as  a 
class  were  absolved  from  blame  for  the  high  prices 
of  feeding  stuffs.*  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  for  the 
farmer  to  blame  the  high  price  of  feed  on  the  feed 
dealer,  and  apparently  most  of  the  agi’icultural  papers 
join  in  the  chorus;  but  a  little  consideration  would 
show  that  the  feed  dealers  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  price  of  feed.  They  are  merely  dis¬ 
tributors,  and  take  it  from  one  end  of  the  year  to 
the  other,  sell  their  products  on  a  reasonable  margin 
over  the  cost.  They  cannot  control  the  cost  in  any 
way  whatsoever.  Of  course  it  is  true  that  a  year 
ago  feexl  prices  were  much  lower,  and  that  there 
has  been  a  gradual  advance,  and  that  the  dealers 
have  followed  the  advance,  but  a  little  consideration 
will  show  that  this  is  not  unrea.sonable,  becau.se 
when  markets  decline  they  have  to  go  down 
with  them.  Dealers  who  might  make  $8  or  $10  per 
ton  on  fortunate  purcha.ses  will  be  just  as  likely  to 
lose  that  same  amount  on  unfortunate  purchases, 
as  many  of  them  did  last  Spring  when  the  price  of 
corn  dropped  over  50  cents  per  bushel,  and  oats  like¬ 
wise  took  a  big  .slump. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  dealer’s  duty  to  speculate  for 
the  benefit  of  his  customers,  but  I  think  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  a  fanner  can  at  any  time  buy  feed  fi*om 
a  dealer  at  a  very  reasonable  margin  of  profit  over 
the  wholesale  carload  price  that  is  in  effect  at  the 
time  the  purchase  is  made.  If  the  dealers  bought 
feed  a  year  ago  at  low  prices  which  they  subsequently 
sold  at  high  prices,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  farmer 
could  have  bought  feed  at  the  same  time  at  similarly 
low  prices.  The  market  for  feedstuff’s  is  open  to 
every  buyer,  and  there  is  practically  no  time  when 
a  farmer  cannot  buy  whatever  feed  he  wmnts  at  the 
prevailing  price.  When  prices  are  low  he,  can  buy 
cheap,  and  when  they  are  high  of  course  he  will 
hav  to  pay  the  high  price. 

However,  disregarding  the  matter  of  advances 
that  took  place  last  Winter,  which  really  profited 
the  feed  dealers  very  little  as  subsequent  declines 
in  values  wipejl  out  all  their  profits,  and  considering 
today’s  prices  only,  anyone  who  knows  about  feed 
markets  knows  that  the  retail  dealer,  or  the  feed 
jobbei’,  is  not  making  any  more  money  than  he 
usually  does.  The  per.son  who  is  really  making 
money  off  high-priced  feeds  is  the  producing  farmer. 
Can  it  be  denied  that  it  is  the  Western  farmer  who 
is  getting  the  money  for  the  high-priced  corn?  Or 
getting  the  money  for  oats  at  60  cents  per  bushel 
or  more?  Take  wheat  bran  and  wheat  middlings 
as  a  sample.  The  prices  of  these  commodities  are 
fixed  by  the  millers,  and  they  in  turn  make  their 
prices  on  feed  according  to  the  demand,  and  the  price 
they  get  for  their  feed,  plus  the  price  they  get  for 
their  floui’,  is  in  harmony  with  the  cost  of  their 
wheat;  so  in  the  final  analysis  the  Western  farmer 
producing  wheat  is  the  man  who  gets  the  money 
but  of  the  selling  price  of  the  flour  and  the  bran 
and  middliug.s,  less,  of  course,  the  incidental  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  miller,  which  today  are  being  very 
closely  regulated  by  the  Food  Commissioner. 

Take  the  matter  of  cottonseed  meal.  That  is  a 
by-product,  and  the  cottonseed  miller  must  get  out 
of  his  meal  and  out  of  his  oil  the  price  that  he  pays 
the  Southern  farmer  for  his  cottonseed.  Assuming 
that  the  cottonseed  miller  is  not  making  any  un¬ 
reasonable  profit  (and  that  of  course  is  a  matter 
about  whicn  I  have  no  knowledge),  it  is  apparent 
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that  the  Southern  farmer  i.s  the  man  who  i.s  getting 
the  money  for  the  cottonseed  oil  and  the  cottonseed 
feed.  Some  time  ago  I  heard  that  the  farmers  are 
getting  for  their  cottonseed  something  over  $60 
per  ton. 

One  might  pursue  these  investigations  into  all  the 
varioiis  feeding  stuffs,  and  finally  show  that  it  is 
the  farmer  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  that’s  getting 
the  money  for  high-priced  feeds,  and  it  seems  quite 
unjust  to  be  continually  harping  on  the  feed  dealers 
as  being  the  beneficiaries  of  high-priced  feeding 
stuffs. 


Milk  Prices  in  Great  Britain 

IX  England  the  milk  question  is  handled  in  a  way 
which  would  shock  many  of  our  people.  The 
Oovernment  has  regulated  the  price  of  wholesale 
and  retail  milk,  and  makes  it  a  penalty  for  anyone 
to  handle  the  business  otherwise  than  on  the  rule 
laid  down  in  the  law.  As  for  retail  prices,  the  law 
gives  the  following: 

(a)  “For  milk  delivered  within  the  area  of  a  rural 
district  conned  in  England  or  Wales  or  within  a  district 
other  than  a  burgh  in  Scotland  at  the  rate  of  two  shil¬ 
lings  per  imperial  gallon  in  the  month  of  October,  1917, 
and  of  two  shillings  and  fourpence  per  imperial  gallon 
thereafter  untd  the  end  of  March,  1918. 

(b)  For  milk  delivered  elsewhere  In  England,  Scot¬ 
land  or  Wales  at  the  rate  of  two  shillings  and  four- 
ponce  per  imperial  gallon  in  the  month  of  October,  1917, 
and  of  two  shillings  and  eightpence  per  imperial  gallon 
thereafter  until  the  end  of  March,  1918. 

(c)  An  addition  may  be  made  to  the  foregoing  prices 
at  the  rate  of  one  penny  per  quart  for  milk  delivered 
in  bottles  to  the  consumer's  prenrses  if  bottled  at  or 
before  reaching  the  seller’s  premises. 

The  English  shilling  is  worth  about  24  cents  of 
our  money,  a  penny  about  two  cents,  so  that  we  see 
that  milk  must  be  retailed  for  56  cents  a  gallon, 
with  two  cents  added  for  a  quart  of  milk  delivered 
in  bottles.  The  retail  prices  named  above  include 
all  charges  for  delivery,  but  the  Food  Control  Com¬ 
mittee  reserves  the  right  to  fix  different  rates  when 
occasion  demands. 

As  for  wholesale  milk,  which  is  sold  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  producer,  the  maximum  price  is  made 
by  law  as  follows: 

(a)  For  milk  delivered  during  the  month  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  1917,  the  rate  shall  be  one  shilling  and  five- 
pence  per  imperial  gallon;  for  milk  delivered  during 
the  month  of  November,  1917,  the  rate  shall  be  one 
shilling,  7^  pence  per  imperial  gallon;  and  for  milk 
delivered  thereafter  until  the  end  of  March,  1918, 
the  rate  shall  be  one  shilling  and  ninepence  per 
imperial  gallon,  together  in  each  case  with  a  sum 
e(iual  to  the  net  amount  of  the  charges  for  railway 
transport  actually  incurred  by  the  seller.  This 
makes,  as  we  see,  34  cents  a  gallon  as  a  wholesale 
price  during  the  month  of  October,  with  an  increa.se 
to  39  and  42  for  the  rest  of  the  Winter.  These  prices 
are  based  on  the  milk  being  deliv  ered  to  the  buyer’s 
premises  at  the  exi>ense  of  the  seller.  That  mean.s 
that  the  milk  is  delivered  to  a  railroad  station,  a 
ci-eamery  or  a  store,  and  transportation  beyond  that 
point  is  paid  by  the  buyer.  Where  milk  is  sold  at 
whole.sale  by  a  middleman  or  second  party,  and  not 
the  producer,  tlie  ivrice  is  set  -at  40  cents  during 
October  and  48  cents  from  then  until  the  end' of 
March.  This  will  give  an  idea  of  the  difference  in 
England  between  the  price  received  Ivy  the  farmer 
and  the  maximum  retail  price.  This  means  that 
the  ivrice  of  milk  shall  not  go  above  the  figures  here 
given.  The  milk  might  be  sold  for  less  than  these 
figures,  and  in  some  cases  it  undoubtedly  will  be. 
but  under  the  law  prices  above  these  figures  for 
retail  and  wholesale  milk  may  not  be  charged. 

Right  on  the  .same  page  of  an  English  farm  paper 
in  which  this  law  is  printed  we  find  a  table  showing 
the  cost  of  milk  production,  which  is  printetl  as  a 
fair  sample  of  such  figures.  The  cows  are  fe<l  on 
roots,  hay,  straw  and  u  heavy  grain  ration.  The 
total  cost  of  the  food  for  one  cow  per  day  i.s  given 
at  88  cents,  and  it  is  ciaimed  that  such  a  cow  will 
•average  between  eight  and  nine  quarts  per  day. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  a  high  class  milk,  and  the 
cost  of  feed  is  enormous,  running  in  some  ca.ses  as 
high  as  $95  per  ton.  Thus  you  see  that  dairymen  all 
over  the  world  have  their  trouble.s,  and  we  may  be 
thankful  that  this  nation  has  not  yet  attempted  the 
imivossible  ta.sk  of  regulating  prices  of  dairy  prod- 
uct.s.  In  every  case  that  we  have  yet  heard  of  the 
attempt  to  make  a  maximum  price  has  failed.  A 
minimum  price  is  a  guarantee  by  the  (Ivernment 
that  the  price  of  a  product  will  not  fall  below  a  cer¬ 
tain  figure.  The  English  Government  has  found  it 
necessary  to  give  such  a  guarantee,  covering  several 
years  in  the  futui’e,  in  order  to  stimulate  farming. 
AVhat  will  happen  when  peace  comes  and  the  world’s 
.snritlus  of  grain  is  thrown  upon  the  market  must 
be  a  nightmare  to  English  statesmen. 


The  Hope  Farm  Flint  Corn 

The  flint  corn  shown  at  Fig.  571  gives  an  idea  of 
what  can  be  done  in  training  a  plant  for  a 
definite  purpose.  We  wanted  a  corn  which  w'ould 
mature  grain  in  90  days,  or  close  to  it.  The  object 
of  this  is  to  delay  planting  until  the  cover  crop  of 
rye  and  clover  or  vetch  may  make  a  full  growth 
for  plowing  under.  We  wanted  what  we  call  an 
orchard  corn — that  i.s,  a  short-growing  stalk  which 
will  not  shade  young  trees  too  much,  or  steal  too 


much  moisture  from  them.  We  .also  wanted  a  variety 
which  will  give  a  fair  yield  of  grain  and  a  slender 
leafy  stalk  which  will  make  good  fodder  for  all 
stock. 

The  corn  here  shown  fills  the  bill  better  than 
anything  else  we  have  tried.  To  begin  with,  we 
took  a  strain  of  Early  Canada  flint  which  had  been 
grown  in  one  family  for  many  years.  Starting  with 
this  we  hav^e  selected  in  the  field,  having  in  mind 
just  what  we  want.  The  e.‘”‘s  .ibont  the  size 
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here  pictured,  with  tips  well  covered.  The  husks 
are  heavy,  well  protecting  the  ear,  and  there  are 
usually  two  ears  to  the  stalk.  I.ike  all  flints  this 
corn  makes  a  heavy  leaf  growth,  and  the  stalks  are 
eaten  clean  by  horses  and  cattle.  This  corn  may  be 
planted  closely,  and  ranks  above  the  average  in 
^'ield. 

We  seed  the  cover  crop  in  the  standing  corn  in 
late  August  and  plow  it  under  the  following  June — 
using  about  500  pounds  of  lime  to  the  acre.  Under 
this  plan  corn  may  be  grown  year  after  year  until 
the  trees  are  too  large,  and  this  strain  of  corn 
usually  pays  the  expen.ses  of  growing  the  young- 
orchard. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  recommend  this  corn  for 
regular  field  culture  or  for  the  silo.  A  little  later 
there  will  be  shown  a  larger  flint  very  suitable  for 
field  work.  This  smaller  flint  is  simply  an  orchard 
corn.  You  may  compare  it  with  a  pony-built  horse 
or  a  Jersey  cow.  It  has  l)een  trained  or  selected 
for  growing  in  an  orchard,  and  it  is  an  “expert” 
at  the  job. 


The  Value  of  Junk 


The  question  i.s  asked  whether  the  little  Italian 
is  right,  on  page  1157,  in  his  statement  about 
making  more  in  a  year  gathering  junh,  with  a  hun 
dred-dollar  outfit,  than  farmers  can  make  on  a  large 
farm.  The  little  Italian  is  right,  and  he  knew  just 
what  he  was  talking  about.  Twenty-five  or  SO  years 
ago  I  saw  a  notice  in  a  paper  of  a  convention  of 
rag-pickers,  junk  dealers  or  similar  occupations,  and 
a  strange  thing  it  .seemed  that  these  people  should 
hold  a  convention,  but  since  then  I  have  had  it 
forcibly  brought  to  mind  that  they  were  better  able 
to  attend  conventions  than  many  In  other  lines  of 
l)Usiness,  fai-raers  especially.  It  is  only  a  few  years 
ago  that  a  junk  dealer  came  to  this  town,  bought 
out  a  small  place  or  rented  the  place  and  took  over 
the  business.  It  seemed  strange  that  there  was 
much  of  an  opening  in  that  line,  or  much  to  be  made 
out  of  old  junk,  but  as  time  went  on  and  he  had  first 
one  truck,  then  another  and  another,  until  he  had 
six  trucks,  besides  one-horse  and  two-hor.se  teams, 
and  not  only  bought  other  property,  but  a  farm,  it 
.soon  l>ecame  evident  there  was  a  big  margin  in  junk 
when  a  man  could  make  more  spread  and  make  more 
money  than  any  business  in  town,  saloons  not  ex¬ 
cepted.  The  saloons  are  gone,  but  the  margin  of  100 
per  cent  to  many  times  that  that  a  junk  dealer  who 
knows  his  business  can  make,  and  not  all  of  it  due 
to  war  prices,  which  have  made  it  all  the  more  profit¬ 
able,  go  to  prove  that  the  little  Italian  was  right. 

Junk  included  rags,  paper,  iron  and  all  metals, 
and  not  only  in  those  lines,  bur  surplus  “junk" 
peaches  when  price  went  to  the  bottom  in  large 
cities,  or  anything  he  could  make  a  big  profit  on. 
all  helped,  and  it  was  not  always  that  the  interests 
of  the  p.erson  bought  of  or  sold  to  were  considered. 
If  they  bought  little,  green,  immature  Carman 
peaches,  taken  off  to  thin  the  crop  two  weeks  before 
ready  to  use.  and  found  that  they  were  not  Early 
Crawford,  as  the  junk  dealer  sold  them  for.  he  had 
their  money,  they  had  his  junk,  and  there  was  no 
redress.  Rut  there  is  a  big  honest  margin  in  the 
junk  for  the  dealer,  who  does  not  need  to  be  a  crook. 

I.  c.  R. 

R.  N.-Y. — Every  year  the  Geological  Survey  makes 
a  .statement  of  the  value  of  scrap  metal  or  junk  in 
the  country.  The  amount  runs  far  up  into  the  mil¬ 
lions.  yet  the  individual  lots  are  so  small  that  it 
would  hardly  pay  for  a  single  person  to  make  a 
small  .shipment.  As  a  boy  the  writer  spent  many 
days  picking  up  old  bones,  rusty  iron,  old  rope  and 
other  junk.  A  dealer  bought  them  and  shipped  the 
bulk  to  the  big  city,  where  the  stuff  was  distribute<l 
among  the  various  manufacturers.  Our  farmers 
bought  the  bones  back  as  fertilizer  and  the  old  rope 
as  twine,  and  the  old  rubber  as  boots,  paying  about 
10  times  as  much  as  the  junk  was  sold  for.  A  few 
men  are  getting  rich  collecting  junk.  Not  long  ago 
we  gave  carlot  prices  for  this  waste.  It  will  pay 
farmers  to  combine;  gather  up  carlots  and  ship 
direct.  Here  is  a  great  chance  for  a  community  to 
help  the  church,  the  Grange,  the  library  or  any  other 
public  in.stitution.  The  junk  can  be  gathered,  sent 
by  carload  and  the  proceeds  donated. 


The  latest  food-saving  plan  is  a  tax  on  starched  shirts, 
collars  and  cuffs.  Thi.s  is  meeting  hard  times  \vith  soft 
linen.  We  favor  it ! 

Ix  “Rural  England”  we  are  told  of  an  unusual  form  O'f 
lime  spreader.  In  Dorsetshire  formerly  donkeys  were 
used  to  carry  lime.  It  was  loaded  in  panniers  hung 
over  the  donkey's  back  with  openings  at  the  bottom 
through  which  the  lime  trickled  out  as  the  donkey 
wa’k''d  aciN'fS!  tbo  field. 


r 
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■Che  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


Renting  a  Peach  Orchard 

A  man  owning  a  young  peach  orchard 
of  about  20  acres  has  offered  to  lease  it  to 
myself  and  another  young  man  for  a  term 
of  years.  The  orchard  is  not  yet  bearing, 
is  three  years  old  and  in  good  condition. 
We  would  be  expected  to  do  all  tbe  work 
and  furnish  everything.  What  do  you 
think  would  be  a  fair  proposition? 

Ohio.  T.  B.  s. 

There  are  two  general  ways  of  land 
leasing,  cash  and  share.  AYith  the  cash 
lease  those  who  do  the  work  assume  all 
the  risk,  while  under  the  share  plan  the 
risk  is  divided.  The  cash  method  is  best 
for  the  land-owner  in  that  whether  the 
operator  takes  care  of  the  crop  or  not  he 
is  sure  of  his  payment  for  the  use  of  the 
laud.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  renter 
is  to  assume  all  the  risk  the  rent  must  be 
low  enough  to  pay  him  for  this  risk,  and 
the  land-owner  should  receive  less  for 
the  use  of  his  land  than  as  though  he 
shared  the  risk. 

There  is  no  staple  crop,  it  seems  to  me, 
in  which  the  element  of  ri.sk  is  so  high  as 
peach  growing  and  in  some  ways  there  is 
no  place  where  the  future  of  a  young 
01‘chard,  especially  on  land  never  before 
u.sed  for  peaches,  is  so  uncertain  as  in 
Ottawa  County,  Ohio,  where  a  few  feet 
difference  in  elevation,  a  slight  difference 
in  soil,  means  success  or  failure.  For 
this  reason  it  seems  to  me  the  share 
method  is  best  adapted  to  this  particular 
case  that  the  risk  may  be  borne  by  both 
parties.  As  to  proper  division  of  profits, 
this  will  have  to  be  worked  out  by  those 
vitally  interested.  I  know  of  apple 
orchard  leases  in  which  the  owner  pur¬ 
chased  half  of  the  fertilizer  and  burned 
the  brush,  the  lessee  doing  all  the  other 
work  up  to  and  including  the  picking  of 
the  fruit.  The  renter  paid  two-thirds  of 
the  i)acking,  package  and  marketing  ex¬ 
penses  and  received  two-thirds  of  the 
receipts. 

It  seems  to  me  the  best  way  would  he 
to  get  a  copy  of  Bulletin  11.3  from  the 
Delaware  Experiment  Station,  Newark, 
Delaware,  “A  Financial  Statement  of 
the  Experiment  Station  Peach  Orchard.” 
Of  course  to  fit  modern  conditions  the 
figures  would  have  to  be  changed  to  meet 
the  increased  cost  of  labor.  From  this 
and  from  local  data  as  to  yields  and  prices 
the  costs  iuid  income  for  a  series  of  years 
can  be  predicted  and  an  equitable  divi¬ 
sion  be  made.  P.  T. 


Construction  of  Small  Greenhouse 

I  am  expecting  to  build  a  small  green¬ 
house,  12x24  feet.  Can  you  tell  me  the 
best  size  of  glass  to  use ;  also,  the  length 
of  rafter  for  a  gable  roof  so  as  to  get  the 
best  “pitch”  for  the  sun’s  rays?  Is  sin¬ 
gle  or  double  strength  glass  used  on  the 
roof?  How  high  should  the  windows  be 
between  the  top  of  the  cement  foundation 
wall  and  the  eaves  of  the  roof?  In 
using  a  coal  stove  for  heating,  .should  it 
be  placed  at  the  entrance  end  or  the  op¬ 
posite  end  of  the  building?  j.  n. 

Hannibal,  N.  Y. 

The  .size  glass  to  use  depends  upon 
the  price  one  wishes  to  pay  for  it ;  lGx24 
inches  is  the  heading  .size  in  use  by  com¬ 
mercial  grower.s  at  present,  the  bars  being 
spaced  16  inches  apart.  Many  houses  are 
glazed  with  l()xl5-ineh  glass,  which  is 
satisfactory  and  less  expensive.  Double 
strength  is  universally  used  on  the  roof; 
single  strength  can  be  used  on  the  sides 
and  ends. 

Cut  the  bars  eight  feet  long,  which  will 
give  sufficient  pitch  if  house  is  12  feet  6 
inches  wide.  Ventilating  sash  must  be 
placed  at  ridge.  Any  narrow  .sash  will 
do  which  may  be  hinged  to  the  ridge. 
If  benches  .30  inches  high  are  desired,  the 
concrete  may  extend  .si.x  to  12  inches 
above  the  bench,  and  16  inches  to  24 
inches  of  glass,  or  a  sash  of  equal  width 
placed  between  top  of  concrete  and  the 
eaves.  If  benches  are  not  used,  the  con¬ 
crete  wall  should  not  be  more  than  15 
inches  high,  and  sufficient  glass  used  in 
the  sides  to  elevate  the  eaves  as  high  as 
desired.  The  stove  would  give  best  re¬ 
sults  when  placed  in  the  center  of  the 
house.  Surround  it  with  sheet  iron  to 
cause  a  circulation  of  air,  extending  .same 
from  near  the  ground  to  somewhat  above 
the  top  and  allowing  plenty  of  space  be¬ 
tween  the  stove  and  the  shield  for  a  good 
volume  of  air  to  pass  through. 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.  elmer  j.  weaver. 


Seed  Potatoes  from  Potato  Balls 

I  thought  I  would  experiment  a  lit¬ 
tle  this  year,  and  see  if  I  could  get  some 
wonderful  new  varieties  of  potatoes  to 
plant  next  fpring.  So  I  sent  for  a 
package  of  potato-ball  seed,  and  sowed 
early  in  the  hou.se.  I  think  every  seed 
must  have  sprouted,  and  I  had  a  long 
row  of  little  i)]ants  to  .set  out  in  the 
garden  when  time  to  plant  potatoes. 
Most  of  tbe  little  .sc<‘dlings  grew  well, 
and  I  could  hardly  wait  for  the  time  to 
come  to  dig  them  !  When  I  did,  I  found 
the  results  varied  wonderfully.  Some 
plants  had  no  potatoes  at  all,  .some  sur¬ 
prised  me  with  “whoppers !”  One  man 
wrote  to  a  farm  paper  and  told  of  his 
crop  about  the  size  of  chestnuts,  so  when 
I  found  some  as  large  as  eggs  I  smiled ! 
Here  are  the  figures:  Nine  big  ones;  .30 
size  of  a  bantam’s  egg ;  22  size  of  wal¬ 
nuts;  half  a  pint  of  small  ones.  The 
largest,  laid  on  a  rule,  measured  11^x214 
inches.  All  very  fair  and  smooth- 
skinned.  MRS.  A.  S.  A. 

3Iiddlctown,  Conn. 


The  Grape-seed  Chalcis 

I  have  been  growing  some  grape  seeds 
and  raising  seedlings  in  an  effort  to 
improve  our  native  grapes.  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  a  few  days  ago  nearly 
90  per  cent  of  the  seeds  are  worthless, 
as  they  contain  a  mlnure  maggot  or 
worm  about  one-eighth  inch  long.  These 
poor  seeds  float  in  water,  while  the 
good  seed  sinks  to  the  bottom.  So  far 
as  I  know  this  is  a  new  pe.st.  I  sup¬ 
pose,  like  the  bean  weevil,  an  egg  must 
have  been  laid  in  the  grape  blossom  to 
produce  the  worm  inside  the  seed.  Can 
you  explain  the  matter  and  give  the 
l)est  metliod  of  removing  or  preventing 
this  pe.st?  E.  A.  A. 

West  Medway,  Mass. 

The  seeds  above  referred  to  are  in¬ 
fested  with  the  Crape-.seed  Chalcis,  for 
which  there  is  no  known  remedy  that  can 
be  economically  applied  to  commercial 
vineyards.  It  may  be  possible  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  clusters  that  have  been  hybri¬ 
dized  or  crossed  through  care  in  fasten¬ 
ing  the  paper  sacks  so  that  they  will  be 
so  tight  that  insects  cannot  gain  entrance 
to  the  enclosed  cluster.  Further,  the 
fluster  should  be  kept  covered  till  it  is 
harvested,  F.  E.  geadwin. 


Legal  Questions 


Breach  of  Contract 

I  .came  here  to  work  as  a  farm  hand 
until  the  trucking  season  opened.  While 
here  I  spoke  of  the  possibilities  in  the 
trucking  business,  and  interested  the 
owner  to  the  extent  of  this  person  mak¬ 
ing  this  agreement.  I  was  to  fit  up 
an  eight-acre  truck  patch,  plant  and 
take  care  of  same  for  15%  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  price,  do  half  the  choj'es  for  my  board. 
The  owner  was  to  put  a  farmer  on  the 
place  to  do  the  farming  and  half  the 
chores.  I  fitted  up  the  patch,  planted  and 
took  care  of  same  up  until  a  month  ago, 
when  the  man  left ;  since  then  the  own¬ 
er  has  not  allowed  me  to  take  care  of 
the  patch,  but  has  kept  me  busily  en¬ 
gaged  in  farming.  Fall  grass  and  weeds 
have  knocked  out  three-quariers  of  my 
crop,  and  I  would  like  to  know  if  there 
is  any  reason  why  I  cannot  get  dam¬ 
age  for  the  three-quarters  of  truck  lost  in 
this  transaction.  She  could  have  obtained 
help  if  .she  tried,  but  she  didn’t.  R.  ir. 

We  print  this  as  a  fair  sample  of  the 
hundreds  of  such  problems  which  come 
up  to  us.  In  this  case  the  employer  is 
a  woman.  We  know  nothing  about  the 
controversy  except  the  statement  here 
made.  Apparently  there  was  no  written 
agreement  or  contract,  so  that  neither 
party  could  say  just  what  was  agreed  to. 

This  trouble  comes  up  in  practically 
every  controver.sy  of  this  sort,  and  we 
print  this  in  order  to  make  the  fact 
clear.  People  will  go  into  a  partnership 
or  business  involving  considerable  cap¬ 
ital  and  much  labor,  without  any  clear 
understanding  as  to  what  they  are  going 
to  do.  One  party  will  say,  “ijet  us  do 
so  and  so” ;  the  other  party  says,  “All 
right,”  and  they  proceed  to  spend  their 
money  and  put  their  time  into  the  work. 
After  a  few  weeks  or  months  one  party 
or  the  other  becomes  dissatisfied  and 
thinks  things  ax’e  not  going  as  they 
should.  He  begins  to  find  fault,  and  then 
they  find  neither  one-  has  any  definite 


idea  of  responsibility  in  the  matter. 
They  get  into  trouble,  and  as  there  is 
no  written  agreement  both  remain  dis¬ 
satisfied.  One  man  or  party  loses  his 
labor,  the  other  loses  time,  and  what 
was  probably  a  friendship  before  turns 
into  bad  feeling. 

In  the  present  case  there  is  no  pos¬ 
sible  way  for  us  to  tell  what  is  right  in 
this  matter,  and  we  always  take  the 
position  that  a  stranger  has  no  business 
to  give  a  decision  of  this  sort  without 
knowing  all  the  particulars  and  the  per¬ 
sonalities  as  well.  3'he  foundation  ixoint 
of  tbe  whole  business  is  never  to  go 
into  a  proposition  involving  expenses 
and  labor  without  a  definite  and  clear 
uuder.standlng  of  the  conditions  in  writ¬ 
ing. 


Soldiers  and  Tax  Exemption 

Am  I  exempt  from  dog  tax  and  per¬ 
sonal  taxes  due  to  being  a  discharged 
soldier  from  the  volunteer  army,  Span- 
i.sh-American  War?  I  understand  from 
a  lawyer  here  that  I  could  receive  a 
rebate  or  reduction  on  dog  tax  due  to 
above  fact,  as  I  am  a  breeder  of  Airedale 
dogs.  I  am  anxious  to  know,  due  to  the 
Wicks  dog  law  just  in  effect.  ii.  B.  T. 

Fair  port,  N.  Y, 

If  you  are  a  breeder  of  purebred 
Airedale  or  other  dogs  you  may  present 
to  the  town  or  city  clerk  with  your  ap¬ 
plication  for  a  special  kennel  license  a 
registry  certificate  of  the  registry  as¬ 
sociation  under  which  your  dogs  are  reg¬ 
istered,  and  you  may  then  obtain  a  spe¬ 
cial  kennel  license,  for  which  the  fee  is 
twenty  dollars,  irrespective  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  dogs  kept.  If  not  more  than  10 
dogs  are  kept,  the  regular  license  fee 
of  two  dollars  a  head  is  chargeable. 
There  is  an  addit'onal  charge  of  2,5 
cents  for  each  metal  tag  to  be  fastened 
to  each  dog’s  collar.  You  are  not  ex¬ 
empt  from  paying  this  tax  because  you 
are  a  veteran  of  the  Spanish-Amorican 
War,  nor  from  paying  personal  taxes. 


Distress  of  Wife’s  Property  for  Rent 

I  have  a  tenant  on  my  chicken  farm; 
he  has  not  paid  rent  for  three  months 
and  all  the  household  goods  belong  to  his 
wife  as  he  claims.  If  I  had  the  I'ight  to 
get  hold  of  his  wife’s  belongings,  I  would 
sue  him  for  the  rent  without  dispossess¬ 
ing  him  or  voiding  the  lease,  as  he  is  able 
to  pay.  What  is  the  law  in  New  .Ter.sey 
on  that 'point?  How  can  his  wife  prove 
her  ownership  legally?  R.  A.  M. 

New  Jer-sey. 

A  wife  may  own  personal  property 
which  shall  not  be  liable  for  her  hus¬ 
band’s  debt.  The  statute  in  your  State 
expressly  limits  the  rights  of  distress  to 
the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  tenant  and 
no  other  person.  After  she  tells  you  it  is 
her  property  you  run  the  risk  if  you  seize 
it.  She  doesn’t  have  to  prove  .she  is  the 
owner  any  more  than  any  man  has  to 
prove  his  title  to  personal  property  when 
he  tells  you  he  owns  it.  The  burden  is 
on  you  to  disprove  it.  The  presumption 
is  she  is  telling  the  truth. 


Electric  Light  and  Telephone  Poles  on 
Highway 

Will  you  advise  me  whether  an  elec¬ 
tric  light  company  can  erect  poles  in 
front  of  my  property  Avlthout  my  con¬ 
sent?  Even  if  they  have  the  right,  can 
the  telephone  company  string  their  wires 
on  such  poles  without  my  permission? 

New  York.  F.  j,  G, 

The  electric  light  company  may  string 
their  wires  along  the  highway  in  front  of 
your  premises,  if  the  company  is  light¬ 
ing  the  highway  by  authority  of  the 
town  or  village,  for  it  has  been  legally 
held  that  the  poles  and  wires  in  such  a 
case  did  not  constitute  an  additional 
burden  for  Avhich  the  adjoining  owner 
along  the  road  was  entitled  to  compen¬ 
sation.  But  where  no  light  is  given  and 
the  i)oles  and  wires  are  used  merely  for 
transporting’  the  electricity,  they  may 
not  put  them  up  without  your  authority 
and  without  payment  to  you  unle.ss  they 
first  condemn  the  property  for  their 
purpose ;  if  they  have  erected  the  poles 
and  wires  you  may  recover  for  the  dam- 
go  done.  The  telephone  company  bas 
not  the  right  until  they  first  get  your 
consent  or  condemn  your  property  and 
pay  you  for  the  privilege. 


Line  Fences 

I  have  a  piece  of  pasture  land  and  my 
neighbor  has  a  wood  lot  by  it.  The  fence 
is  no  longer  of  use,  being  old.  My 
neighbor  insists  that  I  fence  my  strip 
in ;  will  not  build  half  or  any.  In  the 
next  field  we  grow  cultivated  crops  and 
these  he  is  willing  to  fence  half,  this 
leaving  two-thirds  of  the  whole  line  for 
me  to  build  and  repair.  He  argues  that 
as  he  makes  no  use  of  the  wood  lot  he 
has  no  call  to  fence  in,  and  I  must 
fence  my  cattle  off  his  property,  Is  this 
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the  law  of  Pennsylvania?  La.st  Winter 
I  asked  the  advice  of  a  lawyer,  and  he 
gave  me  the  law  on  the  matter  at  a 
charge  of  ,$5.  Not  satisfied  that  he  was 
correct  I  crossed  the  street  and  asked 
another  attorney,  and  he  gave  me  advice 
contradicting  the  first  attorney  at  a 
charge  of  .$5.  Bound  to  get  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  matter,  I  went  down  the 
street  to  another  lawyer,  and  told  him 
my  price  for  advice  I  needed  was  .$2  and 
I  got  more  for  my  money  than  at  $5. 
Going  home  and  thinking  the  matter 
over  I  decided  that  there  was  no  law 
in  the  matter,  but  it  was  only  what  the 
other  man  was  smart  enough  to  do  and 
get  away  with.  g.  b.  p. 

Penn.sylvania. 

It  is  no  wonder  you  do  not  go  to  an 
attorney  with  this  line  fence  trouble 
after  the  difiiculties  you  have  had  with 
them.  We  have  not  the  laws  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  available,  but  these  line  fence 
difficulties  must  be  taken  up  and  ad¬ 
justed  by  the  fence  viewers  of  the  town. 
Find  out  who  they  ’are,  and  talk  the 
matter  over  with  them.  Then  if  your 
neighbor  will  not  build  and  maintain  his 
share  make  a  complaint  against  him  to 
them.  The  general  rule  is  that  each  party 
must  build  and  maintain  an  equal  por¬ 
tion  of  the  line  fence  and  where  any 
question  arises  it  is  taken  up  with  the 
fence  viewers,  and  they  look  the  matter 
over,  have  a  hearing  and  adjust  it.  Pos¬ 
sibly  by  writing  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  your  State  you  may  be  able  to 
get  a  copy  of  the  line  fence  law  free.  If 
you  can  it  will  give  you  just  the  infor¬ 
mation  you  desire  and  how  to  proceed. 


THE  MAILBAG 


Needle  for  Sewing  Sacks 

There  are  a  great  many  people  rais¬ 
ing  potatoes  for  the  first  time  this  year 
and  when  they  get  them  sacked  up, 
and  .start  to  sew  up  the  sacks,  they  will 
find  they  have  no  needle  suitable.  So 
I  will  tell  them  how  to  make  one,  as 
I  used  to,  for  lacing  my  bicycle  tires. 
Straighten  out  a  sardine  can  key.  cut 
it  off  the  right  length,  file  the  end  op¬ 
posite  the  eye,  to  a  point,  bend  it  into 
the  proper  ctirve  and  there  you  are. 
Now  go  to  the  rubbish  pile  and  get 
(another  Ikey,  straighten  it* *  make  a 
blunt  point  on  the  end  opposite  the  eye 
and  give  it  to  your  wife,  to  run  the 
ribbon  in_  the  baby’s  dress  and  the  tape 
or  string  in  the  sash  curtains.  M.  L.  p. 


•  Destroying  Quack  Grass 

I  have  a  number  of  times  .seen  inquiries 
how  be.st  to  combat  quack  grass,  and  all 
the  replies  have  recommended  ceaseless 
labor  which,  though  it  does  the  job,  no 
farmer  has  time  for.  I  have  tried  the 
following  in  Central  New  York,  and 
know  it  to  be  a  complete  success.  Plow 
in  the  Fall  as  late  as  possible  and  let 
lie  in  furrows  through  Winter.  Disk 
once  or  twice  as  the  ground  turns  gi’een 
in  the  Spring  and  then  plow  latter  part 
of  May.  I  know  from  experience  on 
toughest  possible  sod  that  it  is  an  ab¬ 
solute  cure  and  no  more  quack  will  be 
seen,  especially  if  corn  or  potatoes  are 
j)lanted  and  w’ell  cultivated  with  horses, 
no  hoeing  needed.  B.  S. 

Akron,  O. 


Need  of  Small  Tractors 

The  account  of  the  tractor  demonstra¬ 
tion  is  very  intere.sting,  but  the  trouble 
with  these  machines  is  '"hat  they  are  built 
for  the  larger  places.  Now,  there  are 
many  medium-sized  farms  having  work 
for  four  horses  part  of  tne  year,  but  only 
work  enough  to  pay  to  keep  two  the  year 
’round,  where  a  small  tractor,  one  that 
could  pull  spring- tooth  drag  in  orchard, 
or  plow  one  good  furrow,  or  small  or¬ 
chard  or  vineyard  gang  for  light  plowing, 
would  do  much  to  relieve  the  strain  on 
the  one  team,  which  a  farmer  must 
have  anyhow.  I  have  been  waiting  for 
a  long  time  for  .something  of  the  kind 
that  would  not  cost  as  much  as  a  good 
team,  and  save  the  feed.  There  aix;  or 
were  the  past  Spring  10,000  surplus 
horses  in  this  State  (according  to  cen¬ 
sus),  and  more  than  twice  that  many 
more  that  were  a  surplus  article  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  since  and 
until  next  Spring,  just  because  of  their 
being  kept  to  help  out  during  the  rush 
of  work.  It  costs  a  lot  of  money  now 
to  keep  a  team  a  year,  and  it  takes  a 
lot  of  valuable  grain  that  ought  to  be 
used  for  human  consumption.  A  tractor  to 
relieve  this  extra  team  work  would  re¬ 
lief  grain  enough  to  fill  many  a  vacancy 
in  the  human  .sy.stem.  Perhaps  some 
idea  of  whether  there  would  be  any  in¬ 
terest  in  such  a  machine  could  be  had  by 
making  inquiry  through  the  R.  N.-Y. 
family.  I.  C.  R. 


A  YOUNG  lady  got  into  a  rather  crowded 
street  car,  and  was  obliged  to  sit  next  to 
an  old  gentleman.  When  the  conductor 
came  to  the  lady  for  her  fare  .she  ex¬ 
claimed  frantically,  “Oh,  I  have  been 
robbed  !  I  have  got  nothing  in  my  pocket 
but  a  piece  of  string,  some  orange  peel, 
and  an  old  knife !”  “Madam,”  said  the 
old  gentleman  in  a  deep  voice,  “would 
you  please  take  your  hand  out  of  my 
pocket?” — Melbourne  Leader. 
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Decaying  Seaweed 

I  am  very  anxious  to  know  if  there  is 
any  process  by  which  "seaweed”  can  be 
made  to  decay  quickly.  I  find  that  if  it 
is  put  in  a  pile  the  inside  of  the  pile  will 
not  decay.  N.  w.  r. 

ratchogue,  N.  Y. 

You  should  send  to  the  Connecticut  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  New  Haven  and  get 
a  copy  of  the  recent  bulletin  on  seaweed. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  value  of 
rockweed  as  manure.  This  decays  quite 
readily  and  may  be  used  like  any  manure. 
“Seaweed”  is  much  harder  to  utilize.  It 
belongs  to  the  duckweed  family.  It  is 
thin  and  ribbon-like  and  is  very  slow  in 
decaying.  It  should  be  used  as  bedding 
or  thrown  into  the  hogpen,  where  it  will 
be  mixed  with  decaying  material  and  pul¬ 
verized.  Rockweed  itself  decays  very 
quickly,  and  for  that  reason  cannot  be 
piled  up  and  stored.  It  should  be  put 
fresh  onto  the  land,  or  it  could  be  com¬ 
posted  with  sufficient  seaweed. 


Potato  Pierced  by  Grass 

I  am  sending  you  a  novel  combination 
of  an  Irish  potato  and  some  quack 
grass.  I  believe  there  is  a  good  text  in 
this  for  a  good  article  on  the  persistent 
growth  of  quack  grass;  I  thought  it 
would  interest  you  to  look  at. 

Michigan.  Rogers. 

A  photograph  of  this  potato  was  made 
and  the  picture  is  sliowu  below.  This 
shows  how  the  quack  grass  has  bored 
right  through  the  potato  and  kept  on 


Quack  Grass  Growing  Through  Potato 


going  around  it.  lYe  have  had  a  num¬ 
ber  of  such  specimens — showing  the  ter¬ 
rible  persistence  with  Avhich  quack  grass 
pushes  its  way  where  it  wants  to  go. 
We  can  easily  realize  from  this  how 
difficult  it  must  be  to  kill  such  a  crop 
out. 


Mowing  With  a  Tractor 

.lust  received  last  week’s  paper,  and 
read  about  that  mowing  attachment  for 
tractors  that  you  say  was  shown  at  New 
'York  State  Fair.  It  may  interest  you  to 
know  my  rea.son  for  asking.  While  on  my 
way  to  the  big  tractor  show  at  Fremont  a 
personal  friend  who  is  interested  in  a 
AVe.stern  railroad  tried  to  get  me  to 
manage  the  job  of  cutting  a  great  lot  of 
Sweet  clover  along  the  right  of  way 
of  his  road.  He  said  that  for  many  miles 
on  both  sides  was  a  solid  mass  of  clover 
going  to  seed.  He  had  the  junvilege  of 
cutting  it,  but  did  not  have  the  time 
even  to  look  after  the  job,  hence  the  of¬ 
fer.  He  fully  realized  the  value  of  that 
seed,  and  so  did  I.  but  family  reasons 
prevented  my  accepting  it  this  year.  Now 
I  i)ropose  for  next  year  *-o  get  a  small 
tractor  and  use  it  to  pull  an  eight  or 
ten-foot  cut  mower.  Then  use  it  to 
run  the  thra.sher,  move  the  se()arator 
and  finally  to  haul  the  seed  to  railroad. 
I  aim  to  ship  the  seed  to  my  farm, 
where  I  have  facilities  for  cleaning  it, 
and  would  sell  it  direct  to  consumers 
during  the  Winter.  It  strikes  me  if  a 
sickle  bar  could  be  placed  at  the  center 
and  on  one  side  of  a  tractor  at  about 
18  inches  from  the  ground,  and  run  by 
direct  power  of  tractor,  it  should  be  a 
very  practical  machine  for  the  joh. 

Nebraska.  J.  il.  T. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  tractor  we  saw  at  the 
State  Fair  had  a  long  mower  knife  blade 
running  on  direct  power  from  the  ma¬ 
chine.  This  knife  blade  was  under  full 
control  and  it  seemed  to  work  well,  al¬ 


though.  of  course,  it  was  not  in  a  reg¬ 
ular  mowing  field.  We  think  this  work 
could  be  done  well.  In  the  East,  with 
its  rough,  hilly  country  and  natural  cuts 
it  would  be  hard  to  use  any  machine. 
In  the  West,  with  its  level  land,  the 
plan  might  work. 


The  Litmus  Test 

Evei-y  year  there  will  come,  over  and 
over,  calls  for  a  method  of  testing  the 
soil  for  lime.  The  blue  litmus  test  is 
simple  and  quite  sure.  This  paper  is 
colored  by  a  solution  of  litmus,  so  that  it 
turns  red  when  put  into  an  acid  and  blue 
when  in  an  alkaline  substance.  A  fair 
sample  of  soil  is  put  into  a  glass  or  cup 
just  moist  enough  to  make  it  firm.  .Slip 
a  knife  blade  down  into  it  and  put  the 
litmus  paper  into  the  hole.  I’ress  the 
soil  up  around  the  paper  and  leave  it 
there.  The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  says 
of  this  test : 

‘‘To  make  this  test  the  blue  litmus 
paper  is  left  in  the  .slightly  moistened 
soil  for  about  half  an  hour.  If  the  color 
of  the  paper  changes  to  red,  the  soil  will 
be  benefited  by  liming.  The  intensity  of 
the  red  color  and  the  rapidity  of '  the 
color  change  will  indicate  .somewhat  the 
deficiency  of  basic  compounds  in  the  soil. 
The  color  can  be  observed  more  distinct¬ 
ly  if  the  paper  is  doubled  before  it  is  in¬ 
serted  in  the  soil,  and  the  change  is  then 
noted  on  the  sides  of  the  paper  protected 
from  the  soil.  Soils  rich  in  lime  would 
have  little  tendency  to  change  the  color 
of  this  paper.  They  will,  however,  turn 
red  litmus  paper  blue.” 


Rent  Value  of  Machines 

It  has  been  a  common  practice  to  charge 
$2  per  hour  for  the  larger  silo  outfits, 
and  they  begin  to  mark  time  from  the 
time  that  they  begin  to  set  up  the  ma¬ 
chine.  A  good  many  farmers  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  have  now  got  outfit.s  of  their  own. 
which,  of  course,  is  much  more  conveni¬ 
ent. 

Corn  cutting  with  a  harvester  is  usu¬ 
ally  paid  for  by  the  acre  instead  of  by 
the  hour  in  this  .section.  I  think  that 
the  corn  harvester  is  the  most  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  tool  that  a  man  can  buy  with  the 
expectation  of  paying  for  it  in  working 
out  with  it.  Three  acres  of  big  corn  is  a 
good  day’s  work  for  a  harvester  to  do, 
and  the  price  has  been  about  $2  per  acre. 
One  could  cut  more  if  the  corn  were 
small  and  light,  but  one  is  seldom  hired 
to  cut  that  kind  of  corn. 

There  is  but  one  tractor  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  this  has  never  been  used  to 
cut  corn,  but  the  owner  says  that  he  e.x- 
pects  to  use  it  this  season.  In  his  opin¬ 
ion,  one  can  cut  corn  a  little  faster  with 
a  good  team  of  horses  so  long  as  the 
horses  hold  out.  The  advantage  of  a 
tractor  is  that  it  does  not  get  tired. 
There  are  but  very  few  farms  in  this 
section  where  a  tractor  could  be  used  to 
advantage,  and  we  shall  keep  right  on 
raising  good  big  colts  with  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that  there  will  be  use  for  them  at 
least  some  time  to  come;  possibly  until 
they  begin  farming  with  flying  machines. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  gra.xt  mor.se. 


Marking  Exhibits  at  Fairs 

May  I  suggest  through  the  columns  of 
The  R,  N.-Y.  that  much  would  be  added 
to  the  enjoyment  and  instructiveness  of 
county  or  agricultural  fairs  if  exhihitors 
were  required  to  classify  and  mark  their 
exhibits?  It  certainly  detracts  much  to 
go  past  pen  after  pen  of  sheep,  swine  or 
poultry  with  no  means  of  knowing  the  va¬ 
riety  one  is  looking  at ;  and  the  exhibits, 
from  an  educational  point,  to  many,  are 
absolutely  worthless.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  vegetables  and  grains.  Many  of 
the  patrons  of  these  fairs  are  of  the  non- 
agricultural  cla.sses,  but  who,  neverthe¬ 
less,  take  an  interest  in  these  exhibits  and 
would  appreciate  the  instruction  which 
might  he  derived  were  this  simi)le  regula¬ 
tion  enforced.  A‘‘BACK-TO-THE-LANnER.” 

R.  N.-Y. — The  fair  managers  say  they 
expect  patrons  to  obtain  a  catalogue  and 
thus  study  the  exhibits.  It  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  have  each  exhibit  marked,  as  is 
done  with  fruit  at  most  of  the  large  fairs. 
One  trouble  is  that  everything  comes 
with  a  rush,  and  the  exhibits,  or  many  of 
them,  are  hurriedly  thrown  together. 


Mice  and  Peach  Trees 

Will  mice  eat  i'>each  trees  after  they 
are  three  years  old?  I  have  been  put¬ 
ting  tar  paper  around  them  each  year  up 
to  date,  and  would  like  to  save  this 
work.  J.  s. 

Yes.  If  the  Winter  is  se^’ere  so  the 
mice  are  short  of  food  they  will  often 
attack  quite  large  trees.  They  are  worse 
when  trash  or  manure  is  left  around  the 
trees  to  furnish  a  cover  for  them.  The 
mice  will  seldom  cross  open  gi-ound  to 
attack  the  trees,  unless  there  is  an  army 
of  them.  We  pile  coal  ashes  around  the 
trees  and  rarely  have  trouble. 


I  M^stam  Eketrk  k 

Fai'tn  Lid  lit  and  Power  Plant 


For  easier  work  and  more 
butter  fat,  drive  your  sepa¬ 
rator  by  electricity. 


Running  water  in  house  and  barn 
is  easily  possible  with  electricity. 


Don’t  be  a  slave  to  the  tub.  The 
Wesfern  Electric  way  is 
quick  and  easy. 


makes  farm  work  easier 

It’s  the  pesky  little  chores  that 
waste  your  time  and  energy.  But 
somebody  has  got  to  do  them,  and 
reliable  help  of  every  kind  is 
scarce.  What’s  the  answer? 

ELECTRICITY 

\ 

An  electric  motor  will  turn  your 
grindstone,  feed  cutter,  fanning  mill, 
churn  and  your  separator;  and  will 
furnish  your  barn  and  your  house  with 
a  supply  of  running  water.  An  electric 
motor  will  clean  the  house,  wash  the 
clothes  and  keep  the  home  cool  during 
hot  spells. 

Electricity  will  do  all  this  in  addition 
to  lighting  your  place  with  the  safest, 
cleanest,  brightest  light  that’s  made. 

Intelligent  farmers  are  buying 
Western  Electric  plants  because  they 
are  backed  by  40  years  of  electrical 
experience. 

Make  your  whole  outfit  a  Western 
Electric  —  the  plant  itself,  the  lamps, 
motors,  pump,  cream  separator,  washing 
machine,  vacuum  cleaner,  electric  Iron 
— in  fact,  everything  electrical  for  the 
farm  and  the  home. 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

195  Broadway.  New  York,  N.  Y.  y 

385  Summer  St..  Boston,  Mass.  ^ 

1 1th  and  York  Sts..  Philadelphia,  Pa,  ' 

910  River  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  ' 


Some  Unassigned  Territory 
Still  Open  to  Agents 


/ 


y  WESTERN 
ELECTRIC 
f  COMPANY: 

^  Please  send  me 
/  illustrated  booklet, 
/  No.RNY-13.‘‘Brighten- 
^  /  ing  U p  the  F arm.” 

^  Name  _ 


/  P.O.AddresS- 

/ 

y  State _ 


County.. 


Ditching  M^de  Easy 


With  this  Simplex  Ditoher*Terracer 

Works Inany  soil,  clay  or  gumbo.  Digs  V-shaped 
ditch  down  to  4  ft.  Practically  ail  steel.  Reversi¬ 
ble.  Equal  to  100  men.  Pays  for  Itself  la  a  day. 


Sent  on 
1 0  Days’ 
Trial 


Ditches,  Terraces, 
Builds  Levees. 
Levels  Bumps.  Ellis 
Gullies,  Grades 
Roads,  Back  Eills. 
Cleans  out  old 
ditches  at  low  cost. 
Simplex  Farm-Ditcher 
Co.,  Inc.,  Box  66 
Owensboro,  ky. 


Write 

for 

Ditch¬ 

ing 

book 

aud 

money 

back 

guar¬ 

anty 


» Trial 


Crade  roads,  build  dykes,  levees  witi 
>  Farm  Ditcher  | 
and  Grader 

Works  in  any  soil.  Makes  V-shaped 
ditch  or  cleans  ditches  up  to  four  feet 
deep.  All  steel.  Reversible.  Adjustable.  I 
Wnte  for  free  book  and  our  proposition. 

Owensboro  nitcher  &  Grader  Co..  Inc.  j 
Box  234  Owensboro.  Ky. 


Hard  Dollars 


inBennetfOual^lw^ 

It’s  the  one  sure  way  of  getting  your 
dollar’s  worth — of  saving  money 
—preventing  costly  repairs. 


BENNETT  RED  HEART  SHINGLES 


100%  Clear— 9S^  Guaranteed 
Vertical  Grain 

None  but  old  growth  Washington  Red  Cedar  trees 
used— no  saplings — only  finest,  biggest  old  trees 
grown  on  earth.  Not  a  single  wedge  shape  shin¬ 
gle.  Strictest  grading  rules  —  stricter  than  any 
others,  anywhere. 

Result :  Our  shingles  are  the  best  and  most  econom¬ 
ical  shingles  you  can  buy — no  question  about  it. 
Make  ua  prove  it— give  us  a  trial  on  your  next  job. 

Write  today  for  our  Big,  Complete 


Price  Regulator  Catalogue 


RAY  H.  BENNETT  LUMBER  CO.,  Inc. 

Price  Rogrulators  of  Building  Materials 

2  Thompson  St..  N.  Tonawandn,  N,  Y, 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


[‘The  Best  Pumps  I  Ever  Saw^^Elsi 

"l  have  three  pumps  of  your  make  and  they  are  the  best  pumps 
ever  saw,”  writes  F.  M.  Polk,  Tobinsport,  Ind.  No  wonder  I 
For  they  are  backed  by  69  year’s  pump-making  experi-^ 
ence.  Remember,  we  guarantee  every  one  of 

Goulds  pumpo 

evfcf^-v 


eVfcf^’V  &&RVIC& 

to  fully  perform  the  work  for  which  it  is  rec- 
^oxnmended.  Write  today  for  new  free 
book,  “Pumps  for  Every  Service.’* 

Ask  our  Service  Dept,  to  help  you 
P^.RSS  Address  Dept.  11, 

I.itt  and  Force 
Pump  for  band 
pumping 


Goulds 
Fig.  1604 
for  pumping 
id  c ' 


The  Goulds  Mfg.  Co. 

Main  Office  and  Works 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


4  n- 


wator  and  air 
Into  air-preaaure 
water  systems 

BRANCHES: 

New  York  Chicago 
Boston  Atlanta  Huuntoa 
Pbil^olpbia  Pittsburtfb 


1234 
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Notes  from  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets 

204  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City 


Boston  Produce  Markets 


OCTOBER  18,  1017. 

Eggs — Fancy  nearby  wliite,  scarce. 
Market  firm.  Most  eggs  are  selling  at 
wide  range  of  prices.  Fancy  hennery 
whites,  60  to  66c  fancy  hennery  browns, 
48  to  52c;  nearby  gathered  whites  and 
mixed,  46  to  56c.  Candle  your  eggs  before 
shipping,  and  do  not  pack  cracked  eggs. 
Use  new  cases,  with  no  flats  and  filler.s, 
placing  excelsior  on  top  and  bottom. 

Rx’TTER — Lower.  Rest  Western  ('ream- 
ery,  44  to  44i/ic;  prime  to  fancy,  4.‘lc ; 
fancy  Eastern  dairy,  40  to  41c;  Eastern 
dairy  in  mixed  packages,  40  to  41c. 

Live  Poultry — Mark(?t  dull  and  low(‘r. 
Fowls,  white,  21  to  22c ;  colored  fowls, 
22  to  2.'>c ;  chickens,  21c;  Long  Isk-uid 
Spring  ducks,  28  to  20c;  State  ducks.  2.‘; 
to  24c;  old  roosters,  18c;  live  rabbits,  2.5c. 

E.MPTY  COOPS. 

N.  R. — ,\11  empty  coops  aia;  tiirm'd 
over  to  tlie  exprc'ss  c()m])anies  promi)tly 
after  arr'val.  We  obtain  a  i‘pcei])t  for 
them.  We  are  exerting  every  effort  to 
induce  the  express  comi>anies  to  j-eturn 
them  to  the  shipper  promptly.  Shippers 
who  do  not  receive  the  coops  promptly 
should  write  us  for  a  coi)y  of  the  ex- 
pre.ss  receipt,  and  have  tlndr  local  agent 
trace  the  shii)ment,  or  as  a  Last  resort, 
file  claim  with  theb-  local  exjtress  agent 
for  their  loss. 

Live  (’ai.ves  a.nd  IIchls  -  .Market 
Prime  calves,  16  Vi  to  lUVjc me- 
good,  1.‘5  to  15i/4c;  common,  12 


buttermilks,  to  J)c ;  live  hog.s. 


to  ip7 


low(*i'. 
ilium  to 
to  14c 
19c. 

Dressed  Caj  ves  a.nd  Dres.sed  I’ork: — ■ 
Market  dull  and  lower.  Choice  veals,  22 
to  2.‘lc ;  i>rime  veals,  21  to  21V^c;  common 
veals,  20  to  20i/^c ;  buttermilks,  15  to 
16c;  dressed  pigs,  12  to  20  pounds  each, 
25  to  27c;  dressed  pork,  25  to  27c. 

Peaks — No  mater'al  change.  Kieffer 
pears  lower,  selling  at  .$2  to  .$.2.50  b.arrel, 
few  fancy,  .$4;  fancy  Seckel,  .$10  barrel; 
Anjou,  .$6;  Rose,  .$4  to  .$8;  Clairgeau,  .$4 
to  ,$6. 

QtTiNCE.s — Fancy  large,  .$6.50 
barrel ;  No.  1,  .$2  to  .$5  barrel. 

Grape.s — Concord,  per  ton,  .$70  to  .$80; 
per  20-pound  basket.  40  to  70c;  Dela¬ 
ware,  20-i)ound  basket,  40  to  60c. 

Peaches — Most  basket  peaches  sold 
at  .50  to  7.5c;  bushel  basket.  .$1..50  to 
.$1.75;  carriers,  .$1.25  to  $1.75. 

Apples — Good  demand  for  all  grades. 
Few  fancy  api)les  coming.  Ungraded, 
$2., 50  to  $2..50 ;  Alclntosh,  .$2  to  $7  barrel ; 
.Jonathan,  .$4  to  $8  ;  Wealthy,  .$2  to  .$6 ; 
Snow%  $.2  to  $5 ;  King,  $2.50  to  .$5..50 ; 
Spy,  .$2  to  $5 ;  Baldwin,  .$2.50  to  $4..50 ; 
Ren  Davis,  .$2  to  .$2..50 ;  Greening,  .$2.50 
to  .$6 ;  I’ippins,  $2.50  to  $5.50. 

Maple  1’koducts  and  IIoney' — .Sugar 
light,  per  pound,  15  to  16c.  Syrup,  per 
gallon,  $1.25  to  $1..2.5 ;  clover  white  ex¬ 
tracted,  15  to  16c  per  pound;  buckwheat 
extracted,  1.2  to  14c  per  pound. 

Potatoes — Prices  continue  to  advance. 
Buying  at  country  points  for  deferred 
shipment  is  active.  Farmers  are  holding 
back.  liong  Island  farmers  refused  $2 
per  bushel  at  loading  station.  Jersey 
Giants  .sold  today  at  $4.75  per  165-lb. 
bug,  which  is  a  record  price.  Few  new 
York  State  potatoes  arriving.  State,  180 
pounds,  bulk,  .$.5  to  $5.50;  168-lb.  bag, 
$4.75  to  .$4.85;  150-lb.  bag,  $4.50;  .Jersey 
Round.  168-lb.  bag,  $5  to  .$5.10;  .Jersey 
Giants,  168-lb.  bag,  .$4  to  $4.75;  Maine, 
180  pounds  bulk,  $5..50  to  ,$5.75;  I.ong 
.  Island,  180  pounds,  bulk,  .$5.75  to  .$6.25; 
168-lb.  bag,  $5..50  to  $5.75. 

Onions  —  Market  Irgher  and  firm. 
Stale  white,  100-lb.  bag,  .$2..50  to  .$2..50 ; 
State  yellow,  100-lb.  bag,  .$.2  to  .$2.85; 
State  red,  100-lb.  bag.  .$2.75  to  .$.2..50 ; 
Connecticut  Valley  yellow,  100-lb.  bag, 
$.2  to  $2.50. 

Beans — Marrow,  12  to  15c;  pea,  1214 
to  15c;  red  kidney,  12  to  1.214c;  white 
kidney,  1414  to  14%c. 

notice  to  shippers. 

'fhe  officials  in  charge  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Act  report  that  inspectors  have 
found  several  interstate  shipments  of 
packages  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  such  as 
grapes,  tomatoes  and  berries,  which  con¬ 
tain  no  statement  on  the  package  as  to 
the  quantity  of  contents.  The  net  weight 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug 
Act  requires  that  all  packages  of  foods 
which  are  shipped  into  the  inter.state  or 
foreign  commerce  must  be  marked  plainly 
jind  conspicuously  with  a  statement  of 
the  quantity  of  the  net  contents,  either 
by  weight  or  measure  Shippers  who  vio¬ 
late  the  law,  by  not  marking  each  pack¬ 
age  of  fniits  and  vegetables  shipped  into 
interstate  commerce  with  the  quantity, 
are  liable  to  criminal  prosecution.  Sev¬ 
eral  shippers  have  already  been  cited  to 
hearings  under  the  Food  and  Drug  Act 
for  violating  its  provisions  in  this  i-espect. 


Mo.st  Vegetarles  in  Limited  Supply — 

Potatoes  and  Carr  ages  IIigher, 

While  the  truck  market  is  (piiet,  with 
only  a  moderate  volume  of  trade,  the  tone 
is  sati.sfactory.  Supi)lies  in  most  lines 
are  not  very  large  and  sales  are  made 
without  .special  difiiculty,  despite  the 
rather  high  price  level  of  produce  in  gen- 
<'ral.  Values  hold  firm  for  the  most  part. 
Gabbage,  which  has  been  tbe  cheapest 
thing  in  the  market  all  along,  now  at 
.$1.25  per  barrel  shows  perhaps  a  little 
ju-ofit  for  the  growers’.  Yield  and  quality 
seem  good.  Sipiiish  appeal’s  a  little  out 
of  line  at  $1  to  $1.2.5  jier  barrel,  and  be¬ 
cause  squash  is  low  pumjikui.s  sell  very 
slowly  at  about  the  same  price.  2'he 
small  ide  pumpkins  are  best  sellers,  but 
just  before  Hallowe’en  there  is  consider¬ 
able  call  for  large  field  inimpkins  for 
decoration,  lant(*rns.  etc.  “Last  year  I 
bought  some  pumiddns  from  farmers,” 
said  a  jieddler.  “They  were  face  jmnij)- 
kins.  large  and  rather  long,  just  right  for 
lanterns,  'riie  boys  followed  my  cart  all 
over  town  the  afternoon  before  Hallow¬ 
e'en.  and  I  .sold  all  I  had  at  three  tunes 
the  cost.”  Native  onions  of  good  size 
bring  $2  i)er  bu.shel.  but  many  seem  to 
I’un  small  this  year.  Unlike  potato 
growers,  the  carrot  raiser  who  sold  early 
made  most  money.  It  takes  clean,  smooth 
and  not  overgrown  carrots  to  bring  over 
$L  and  beets,  if  bright,  uniform,  me¬ 
dium  sv.e  and  dark  colored,  bring  about 
as  much.  Spinach  has  been  in  liberal 
supply  all  this  month  and  sells  at  40  to 
.50c  jier  box.  Cauliflower  i.s  around  $1 
per  box.  Choice  cucumbers  are  scarce 
and  high  at  .$8  per  box;  celery,  .$1.25  to 
$1..50  per  dozen;  lettuce.  .50c  to  $1.2.5  per 
box;  parsnips,  $1.2.5  to  .$L.50.  Tomatoes 
are  nearl.v  done,  but  show  all  qualities 
and  a  range  of  from  $1  to  .$4  per  box, 
green  ones,  75c  to  $1 ;  turnips.  65  to  00c 
l)er  bushel ;  oyster  plant,  $1 ;  citrons, 
$1.25  to  .$1.50. 

POTATOES  A  STRONG  FEATURE. 

Those  who  looked  for  low  potato  prices 
at  digging  time  found  instead  a  rapidly 
advancing  market,  and  have  cause  to 
wonder  what  has  become  of  tbe  immense 
acreage  and  heavy  crop  of  which  so  much 
was  said  earlier  in  the  season.  The  drop 
of  the  iVlaine  yield  to  about  .50  per  cent 
is  now  generally  acknowledged,  and  what 
there  are  up  that  way  seem  to  be  held 
back  for  still  better  pi-ices  or  for  lack 
of  cars.  "Western  and  Canad'an  potatoes 
are  not  cutting  much  of  a  figure  here  yet. 
Said  J.  H.  Mead — “The  market  is  strong; 
$1.00  per  bushel  in  bulk  at  the  yards. 
Farmers  are  holding  them  back.  There 
is  car  shortage  in  the  West.  Some  of 
the  old  style  blue  Uhenangoes  come  from 
Canada,  but  are  not  popular  and  sell 
from  40  to  50e  below  the  market.”  Deal¬ 
ers  who  have  been  through  the  Northern 
potato  country  find  the  crop  disappointing 
in  quantity  and  quality.  There  is  now 
les.s  expectation  of  large  Western  and 
Canadian  ehipment-s,  A.  F.  Ileald — “The 
market  is  higher,  supply  is  light  and  de¬ 
mand  good.  The  farmers  holding  for 
higher  prices,  is  the  secret  of  the  whole 
business.  At  the  agency  of  the  Farmers’ 
Union  of  Maine  it  was  stated  that  the 
movement  of  potatoes  from  Maine  has 
been  less  than  one-third  compared  with 
last  year.  This  holding  back  wdll  at  this 
rate  overcome  the  shortage  so  far  as 
Blaine  is  concerned  by  the  first  of  the 
year. 

APPLE  MEN  GENERAIXT  CONFIDENT. 

The  apple  market  is  back  again  on  its 
good  behavior,  and  most  holders  are  feel¬ 
ing  cheerful  once  more,  although  there  is 
in  many  cases  an  undertone  of  worry. 
“It  is  a  bit  of  a  gamble,  anyhow,”  re¬ 
marked  a  veteran  buyer.  We  get  caught 
sometimes,  but  if  we  win  three  times  in 
five  we  get  ahead  a  little.  Two  years 
ago  we  lost  money,  and  so  did  most  of 
the  triide.  Last  year  v;e  got  it  back  and 
a  little  more.  Tbe  -worst  year  we  had 
was  in  1007.  Toward  the  last  dealers 
Avere  paying  $4  in  New  York  State,  and 
then  came  the  panic  and  bad  times.  One 
of  our  neighbors  wms  said  to  have  sunk 
$40,000  that  year  in  apples.  This  year 
it  seems  as  if  dealers  are  paying  a  dan¬ 
gerous  price  for  apples  at  $2  to  $4  a  bar¬ 
rel,  but  they  are  buying  and  we  are  buy¬ 
ing  because  such  risks  are  a  part  of  the 
business.  We  feel  that  the  deal  will  come 
out  all  right  xvith  general  prosperity  and 
everything  else  high.  At  least  we  hope 
so.”  Said  another  old  timer — “If  I  Avere 
,a  young  man  I  w'ould  buy  and  hold  .25.000 
barrels  of  Winter  apples  this  year.  They 
can’t  helj)  going  high  Avith  a  10  to  20  per 
cent  crop  in  Ncav  Y"ork  State,  Avhich  ought 
to  raise  a  third  of  the  whole  supply,  and 
Ncav  England  is  short  compared  even 
Avith  last  year.  Absence  of  export  trade 
needn’t  bother  us,  because  we  haven’t 
enough  to  fill  our  home  markets,  and 
there  Avill  not  be  much  other  fruit  excejit 
apples.”  A  Faneuil  Hall  market  dealer 
observed — “One  of  our  old  shippers  tele- 
phoned  today  that  he  had  refused  $2  per 
bushel  for  200  boxes  of  his  fancy  Rald- 
Avins  and  refused  $1.20  for  orchard  run. 

I  told  him  to  hold  them  and  I  would  sell 
them  all  on  commission  later  at  $2.”  Rut 
some  are  far  less  confident.  “Western 
apples  are  going  to  cut  a  great  figure  in 
the  market,”  said  a  leading  firm.  “Last 
year  a  lot  of  them  went  to  Europe,  but 
this  year  we  must  take  them  all.  There 


AVill  be  over  1(,000  carloads  in  Washing¬ 
ton  State  alone,  and  all  the  States  raising 
bo.x  apples,  except  Oregon,  shoAv  an  in¬ 
crease  OA-er  last  year.”  Baldwin  wind¬ 
falls  sell  at  .$2  to  .$2..50  per  barrel,  some 
being  of  fine  grade,  others  poor  and 
A\mrmy.  Many  orchards  having  light 
crops  went  unsprayed  this  year.  Wealthy, 
$2  to  .$4  per  barrel ;  McIntosh,  $4  to  .$6. 
One  lot  of  McIntosh  brought  .$4  a  bushel. 
Snow,  $2.50  to  $2.50  per  barrel ;  crab 
apples,  ,$4  to  .$6.  Cranberries  are  in  light 
receipt  and  fair  demand.  Said  W.  W. 
Benjamin  &  Co.— “It  is  about  half  a  crop, 
and  much  of  the  crop  not  spoiled  AA'as  in¬ 
jured.  The  frosted  berries  are  picked 
out,  but  tbe  rest  are  apt  to  be  stickv. 
2’he  general  range  is  from  $8  to  $0.50  per 
barrel.”  Concord  grapes  are  16  to  17c 
per  small  basket,  $1  to  $1.,50  per  box. 

RUTTER  IN  AA'EAKER  POSITION. 

The  market  has  sagged  aAA’av  a  frac- 
fon  this  Aveek  to  about  24i/^c  for  North- 
<’rn  creamery  extra  under  the  influence 
of  lai’ger  receijjts  and  reduced  demand. 
Dealers  seem  agreed  that  high,  price.s 
have  checked  buying.  “Reta’lers  Avho 
used  to  s(41  a  tub  a  day  noAv  order  thi’ee 
or  t(jur  tubs  a  A\'eek,  and  others  in  like 
jiroportion,”  declared  C.  H.  Stone  &  Co. 
“'I’lie  suri)lus  stock  for  the  Avhole  country 
of  24  i)er  cent  on  .August  1  Ava.9  reduced 
to  three  per  c.-nt  October  1,  and  tbe  local 
.situation  is  in  line  AA’ith  these  figures, 
Avith,  only  .a  few  thousand  packages  sur- 
jilus.  Recei[)fs  are  increasing.  Over  250 
tubs  came  this  moi-ning  from  a  creamery 
Avhich  ha.s  not  been  sbippuig  for  months. 
Demand  for  cream  and  ice  cream  is  less, 
and  the  milk  goes  to  the  butter  factory. 
LoAA’er  butter  prices  aj’e  needed  to  increase 
demand.  Oleo  sells  at  20c  beloAV  butter 
and  other  butter  substitutes  are  used  in 
cooking.  2’he  chees-e  smiation  is  AA’orse 
than  butter.  Thei’i;  is  OA’er  balf  as  much 
again  as  last  year  and  no  active  demand.” 
8aid  I..  H.  Alears  &  Co.— “We  look  for 
a  steady  butter  market  for  the  present. 
Chee.se  is  firm  around  2.5c.  It  seems  t<) 
be  held  by  large  packing  firms,  who  are 
Avaiting  for  export  demand.” 

EGGS  STEADY, 

Price  for  nearby  hennery  .stock  hold 
around  .56c,  AA’ith  light  receipts.  Choice 
AV’esterns  are  42  to  42c;  April  stored 
eggs,  choice,  .27  to  .28c,  these  shoAving  a 
loss  to  holders.  Dealers  feel  gloomy  over 
the  outlook  for  the.se. 

POULTRY  LOAA’ER. 

Demand  is  sIoaa’  and  supplies  liberal, 
especially  live  poultr.v,  and  it  Avill  pay 
just  noAV  to  dress  fat  poulti'y,  especially 
beaA'y  chickens,  four  to  five  pounds,  rather 
than  ship  alive.  S.  L.  Burr — “Lh’e  poul¬ 
try  is  loAver ;  live  foAvl  and  chickens,  22c, 
old  roosters,  16  to  17c ;  heavy  dressed 
foAvls,  20  to  .20c,  medium  2.5c ;  heavy 
chickens.  .22  to  ,24c;  light.  28  to  ,20c; 
turkeys  are  likely  to  be  short  for  Thanks¬ 
giving,  and  the  average  buyer  may  have 
to  be  content  Avith  one  from  cold  storage.” 

G.  B.  F. 


PLANT 


NUT. 


TREES 


REED’S 

GRAFTED,  HARDY 

NORTHERN  PECANS 
and  ENGLISH  WALNUTS 

Grafted  on  Black  Walnut  are  Reliable 

Beautiful  Shade  Trees.  Prolific  Bearers 

24  Page  Illustrated  Special  Nut  Catalogue 
on  request.  Latest  Information.  Pioneers 
in  Nut  Growing.  Endorsed  by  Leading 
Experiment  Stations  and  -Department  of 
Agriculture.  (Established  1891) 

VINCENNES  NURSERIES,  Drawer  299,  Vincennes,  Indiana,  U.S.A' 


MALONEY  TREES 


For  Pall  Plantinar,  Fruit  and  Ornamental. 
Vines,  Shrubs,  Maloney  A-1  Quality  selected 
from  the  choicest  stock  frrown  In  our  400  acie 
nurseries.  Direct  to  you  at  cost  plus  one 
profit  only.  Hardy,  fresh  dus:, 'healthy,  true 
to  name.  Write  for  free  wholesale  catalog 
sriviner  valuable  Information  about  nursery 
stock,  the  result  of  S3  years*  experience. 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO. 
79  Main  Street.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Dan svi!l€*s  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries* 


Best  Standard  APPLE  BARRELS 

I’lonipt  shipment. 

ItOBT.  GILLIKS  -  Medina,  New  York 

Large  Rhubarb  and  Asparagus  Roots 

For  forcing  in  cellar  during  Winter.  Ea.sily  and 
quickly  grown.  Delicious  for  table;  very  profitable 
for  market.  Directions  for  growing  sent  witli  each 
order.  Cat.-ilogue  free,  harry  L  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.  T 


RAW  FURS 


Our  prices  are  altvays  the  highest  the  mar¬ 
ket  affords.  Liberal  grading  and  prompt 
remittance  guaranteed  on  all  shipments. 
Send  for  Pur  Price  List 


uar-^ 
ape  1 


David  Blustein  Bro. 

,IES.  West  Q7th  St  .New  York 


RAW  FURS  Wanted 

I  DCY  R.AAV  FURS-DIRECT  FROJI  the  hunter  or 
trapper,  tile  country  fur  buyer,  or  the  local  dealer. 

1 11  buy  one  hide  or  ten  thou.sand  hides. 

Sly  price  lists  are  i.ssued  regularly  throughout  the 
season.  AA'UITE  for  one  and  keep  jrosted  oil  market 
conditioiis.  It  is  free  for  the  asking.  6  PER  CENT 
EXTR.APAIDONSIIIPJIENTSAJIOUNTINGTO  $25.00 
AND  OVElt,  I  pay  all  transportation  charges. 

If  you  prefer,  you  can  put  your  own  valuation  on 
your  furs  and  if  I  cannot  pay  as  nmcli  or  more,  I 
will  return  your  furs  to  you  at  niy  expense.  If  you 
will  be  reasonable,  Ave  will  be  able  to  trade  very 
nicely  and  be  of  benefit  to  each  other.  Try  me — It 
will  mean  extramoney  for  you.  Get  in  touch  with 
mo  at  once.  DO  IT  NOAA’. 

HARRY  LE'VY 

134-136  West  25th  St..  New  York  City 

Member  of  the  Raw  Fur  Alerchants’  Association  of 
the  City  of  New  York. 


If  Joseph  E.  Sullivan  got  more  for  his  furs 
than  you  did,  there  must  bo  a  reason.  Ho  tied 
a  little  red  tag  on  bis  shipment  and  lie  knew 
from  past  experience  that  if  ho  wasn’t  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  offer  submitted,  be  could  get  his 
„  FUK.S  back  with  all  charges  prepaid.  Some 
FL  U  Houses  claim  to  do  a  great  deal  more  hut  do  they  T 
AVrite  for  free  price  list  and  ship  your  next  lot  to  JAS.  P.  ELLIS, 
34  &  36  Mill  Street,  MIDDLETOWN.  N.Y.  Established  in  1899. 


Cash  for  Raw  Furs 

If  you  don’t  send  for  our  price  list  we  are  both 
losers  because  we  pay  highest  market  prices 
and  wantyourshipments.  Send  for  Price  list  D. 

L.  BRIEFNER  &  SONS,  (Est.  1861) 

148  West  25th  Street,  New  York  City 


TRAPPERS!  K  pTy.r'-CC 

craft.”  IIlus.,  tells  how  to  trap  fox- 
“ muskrat,  .skunk.wolf.  mink,  etc. :  water. 
.  den,  snow,  log,  blind  sots,  etc.,  how  to 

fasten  traps,  stretch  furs,  make  deadfalls,  snares.  Fur 
N  e  wa,  big  illus.  magazine,  tells  about  fur  markets,  trap- 
plnit.  hunting,  woodcraft,  flshino:,  fur  farmina,  roots,  herbs:  lots 
of  Kood  stories.  Send  10c.  com  for  copy  of ’"Traperaft  *' and 

of  inaaazine’!  FUR  NEWS,  71 W.  23d  St.,  New  York.  Room  601 


Sabo  Sure  Catch  Trap.  De¬ 
signed  to  bo  placed  in  the  nni- 
,  mals  burrow.  Vour  hardware 
I  dealer  has  them.  AVjite  fop 
'  booklet.  Agents  AVanted. 

SABO  TRAP  MFC.  CO. 
N0.3L1SW.  25  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


1  Small  California  farm 

crops  you  knotv  about— alfalfa,  Avheat,  barley,  etc.- 
also  oranges,  grapes,  olives  and  figs.  Ideal  for 
dairying,  pigs,  and  chickens.  No  cold  Aveather;  rich 
.soil;  low  prices;  easy  terms;  good  roads;  schools 
luui  ciuirclies.  Enjoy  life  here.  Newcomers  weL 
come.  Write  foronr  San  Joaquin  Vulley  also  Dairy- 
Kaisinp  Illnstrated  Folders,  free. 

C.  L.  SEAGRAVES,  Industrial  Commissioner  A.  T.  &S.  F.  RY.. 
1963  RAILWAY  EXCHANGE,  CHICAGO 


Do  you  want  a  farm  Avhei’e  largest  profits  ai-e 
made?  The  Soutli’s  great  variety  of  crops 
and  AA’ondeifully  productive  clim;ite  make  it  the 
most  profitable  farm  section  of  America.  It  is 
the  place  for  the  lowest  cost  meat  production 
and  dairy  farming.  It  grows  the  largest  variety 
of  forage  crops.  Good  lauds,  in  good  localitie.s, 
as  low  as  $15  to  $25  an  acre.  Let  us  sIioav  vou 
locations  tliiit  will  give  the  higliest  profits,  'm. 
V.  ItIt’H.MtDS,  Commissioner,  Hoorn  87,  South¬ 
ern  Uaihvay  System,  ■SVashington,  D.  C.  * 

The  Farm  Brokers'  Association,  Inc.  l.rs”fS’.?’ p.m J 

^irms  and  otliur  country  real  e8tato  ©veiywliere  in  New 
York  State.  Tersonally  inspected  properties.  Caret’ll 
«oscriptioiis.  Kight  prices.  CKNTllAL  OFFICE  AT 
ONLIDA,  N.  y..  otlier  ofticos  throuerhout  the  State. 


Books  Worth  Reading 

Animal  Breeding,  Shaw .  1.50 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall.,  1.60 
IMuciples  of  Breeding,  Davenport..  2..’50 

Cheese  Making,  Van  Slyke .  1.75 

Business  of  Dairying,  Lane .  1.25 

Clean  Milk,  Winslow . 3.25 

Dairy  Chemistry,  Snyder . 1.00 

Dairy  Farming,  Michels .  1.00 

Handbook  for  Dairymen.  Woll . 1.50 

Milk  and  Its  Products,  Wing .  1.60 

THE  HXTEAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK, 


Make  Money  This  Winter 


BIGGEST  CHANCE  EVER  TO  CLEAN  UP 
A  LOT  OF  EXTRA  MONEY  SAWING  WOOD 

Get  started  early  with  this  bifir  6  to  8  H.  P.  enfirine  and  saw  outfit 
and  saw  wood  at  biK  prices.  Coal  is  firoinsr  to  bo  hisrher  and  hard  to 
in  some  cases  at  any  price.  This  means  a  bigr  market  for  wood. 
This  Is  the  time  for  every  business  farmer  to  clean  up  all  the  wood 
he  has  and  sell  it  at  top  market  price.  Look  around  and  see  how 

bie.  husky,  HEAVI- 

DUTI  SAW  OUTFIT.  Be  the  first  in  your  terntory,  and  urct  our 
special  offer.  Tbe  most.simple,  durable,  compact  enfrine  ever  built. 
Buy  now  at  low  1917  prices— they  can*t  stay  where  tliey  are  much 
lonfrer— sure  to  so  up.  Our  engines  are  built  for  hardest  kind 
of  farm  work.  All  working:  parts  made  of  best  hardened  steel, 
and  lasts  lonfrer  after  cheap,  trashy  enfirines  lay  down  and  die. 
Built  for  the  farmer  who  has  lota  of  work  to  do.  Special  proposition 
to  the  first  man  who  writes  from  each  locality.  Get  our  cat^os. 
with  full  information  and  special  low  prices  ;  write  today. 

R.  Consolidated  Gasoline  Engine  Co.,  200  Fulton  Street,  New  York  Gly 


This  Big  Saw  Outfit 
Will  Soon  Pay 
for  Itself 


Big,  Powerful  6  to  8  H.  P.  Engine 
Buy  Now  at  Special  Price 


^he  RURAL  N  E  W-  YORKER 
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Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


Peach  Leaf-curl 

What  can  I  do  now  to  peach  trees 
which  suffered  badly  from  leaf-curl? 

Milton.  N.  Y.  ii.  v.  M. 

There  is  very  little  that  can  be  done 
at  this  time  to  improve  the  condition  of 
peach  trees  that  may  have  suffered  from 
an  attack  of  leaf-curl  last  Spring.  Fol¬ 
lowing  an  attack  of  leaf-curl  the  orchards 
should  receive  good  culture  during  .July 
to  encourage  the  trees  to  put  out  addi¬ 
tional  foliage.  If  an  orchard  is  neglect¬ 
ed  after  an  attack  of  leaf-curl  and  not 
cultivated,  the  trees  may  be  greatly  re¬ 
duced  in  vigor.  Spraying  for  the  control 
of  leaf-curl  may  be  done  any  time  during 
the  dormant  season  when  the  Aveather  is 
f.avorable.  However,  it  is  not  advisable 
to  apply  lime  and  sulphur  at  AVinter 
strength  for  the  control  of  this  disease 
when  the  weather  conditions  are  cold  and 
Avet.  In  order  to  be  effectiA’e  against  the 
disease  the  lime-sulphur  must  be  applied 
before  the  leaf  buds  push  out  beyond  the 
bud  scales  in  early  Spring:  after  the  leaf 
tips  are  exposed  beyond  the  bud  scale  the 
disease  enters  the  leaves,  and  then  an 
application  of  spray  will  not  control  it. 
This  commonly  neces.sitates  spraying  in 
early  March,  when  the  weather  may  be 
more  or  le.ss  unfavorable.  In  case  a 
warm  period  occurs  in  the  late  Fall  after 
the  foliage  is  off.  or  in  the  late  Winter, 
the  spraying  of  peaches  could  be  carried 
on.  The  thoroughness  of  the  application 
Avould  also  be  a  factor  in  controlling  leaf- 
curl.  Sometimes  the  tips  of  the  trees  are 
not  well  covered,  and  attacks  of  leaf-curl 
occur  in  the  tops  of  the  trees  Avhen  the 
lower  part  of  the  tree  has  been  quite  well 
protected.  M.  a.  blake. 


Tomatoes  following  Tomatoes 

.  I  had  four  acres  of  field  tomatoes  this 
year.  Can  I  plant  tomaroes  on  tlie  same 
field  next  year?  It  is  a  fine  piece  of 
ground,  south  exposure,  and  the  only 
ground  that  I  have  without  orchard,  I 
am  almost  compelled  to  u.se  same  again. 
.\s  a  rule  it  needs  rotation,  but  maybe 
I  can  put  something  on  the  ground,  as 
lime.  F..  0. 

Felton,  Del. 

The  result  that  is  apt  to  follow  the 
repetition  of  the  tomato  crop  on  the 
same  land  is  an  increase  of  the  diseases 
that  affect  the  plant.  If  the  Fusarium 
blight  or  the  Southern  bacterial  blight 
was  present  in  the  crop  to  any  extent 
this  year,  it  will  probably  be  far  wor.se 
next  year.  If  tbe  crop  this  year  was 
clean  and  he.althy,  you  can  repeat  the 
crop  without  serious  damage  It  would 
have  been  better  to  sow  Crim.son  clover 
seed  among  the  tomatoes  in  August 
or  early  September,  so  that  you  would 
have  had  a  AVinter  cover  and  a  crop 
to  turn  under  in  the  Spring.  Spray 
plants  in  seed  bed  with  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture  and  then  spray  at  least  twice  Jifter 
setting  in  the  fields,  to  ward  off  the  leaf 
blight.  W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Apple  and  Pear  Blight 

AA'e  have  been  having  great  trouble 
with  a  disea.se  on  api)le  and  i>ear  trees. 
I  take  it  to  be  blight.  AA’hat.  can  be 
done  to  control  or  stop  it? 

Maryland.  seveuat.  readeks. 

The  blight  of  apples  and  pears  has 
reached  almost  epidemic  proportions  in 
Maryland  during  each  of  the  past  three 
years.  You  no  doubt  understand  that 
the  blight  may  increase  for  a  few  years, 
and  then  decrease  again  for  a  few  years; 
in  other  words,  it  seems  to  come  and  go 
in  waves.  There  is  nothing  practical 
that  can  be  recommended  in  the  way  of 
control  in  the  case  of  old  or  middle- 
aged  trees;  but  in  the  case  of  young 
trees,  say  .six  years  old  or  younger,  it 
is  advisable  to  cut  out  enough  of  the 
blight  during  the  growing  .sea.son  to 
save  the  life  of  the  trees  and  .then  in 
the  Spring,  just  before  the  buds  open,  it 
is  a  good  practice  to  go  through  the 
orchard  and  cut  out  all  of  the  hold-over 
blight  that  can  be  found.  A  very  small 
percentage  of  the  infections  carry  through 
the  AA'inter,  as  the  blight  germs  are 
killed  in  any  infected  part  that  dries 
out.  The  germ  which  causes  the  dis¬ 
ease  never  goes  into  the  dormant  stage ; 
it  is  always  in  the  vegetative,  or  rather 
tender  condition.  If  this  were  not  true. 


it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  pro¬ 
duce  apples  and  pears  in  this  country. 
AA’hen  cutting  out  the  blight,  both  in  the 
Summer  and  the  early  Spring,  it  is  es¬ 
sential  to  sterilize  the  instruments  used 
after  each  operation  with  either  corrosive 
sublimate  one  part  to  one  thousand  parts 
of  water,  or  with  some  other  germicitle. 

Maryland.  c.  E.  temple. 

State  Plant  Pathologist. 


Seeding  Rape  in  Fall 

I  sow  rape  for  my  hogs  in  the  Spring 
fur  pasture,  but  it  does  not  mature 
early  enough.  Do  you  think  if  I  should 
sow  the  rape  seed  hate  in  the  Fall  it 
would  come  up  in  the  Spring?  l.  e.  s. 

Nineveh,  N.  Y. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  entirely  un¬ 
necessary  and  a  doubtful  procedure.  If 
Dwarf  Essex  rape  is  .seeded  early  in  the 
Spring  it  will  mature  sufficiently  in  oO 
to  35  days,  that  is  .so  that  it  can  be  ap¬ 
propriately  pastured  by  the  pigs.  It  is 
advisable  to  pasture  this  as  .soon  as  it 
is  eight  or  nine  inches  l\igh,  as  it  is  not 
requisite  that  it  shall  reach  full  matur¬ 
ity  before  the  pigs  are  turned  in.  It  is 
my  judgment  that  it  will  not  ■wint(‘r  well 
when  seeded  in  the  Fall,  and  my  advice 
would  be  that  it  be  seeded  early  in  the 
Spring,  just  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to 
get  on  to  the  ground,  and  that  it  be 
mixed  with  Sweet  clover  and  po.sslbl.v 
oats  at  the  time  of  .seeding. 

F.  C.  MINKLER. 

N.  ,T.  Experiment  Station. 


“  Modified  Bordeaux” 

Our  Nova  Scotia  .apple  crop  is  again 
“not  up  to  expectations.”  The  quality  is 
fair,  but  the  quantity  is  lacking.  The 
best  judges  say  the  crop  is  less  than  last 
year.  My  crop  last  year  was  2,400  bar¬ 
rels.  As  I  expected  poor  prices  this 
year,  I  cut  down  varieties  which  would 
have  made  400  to  500  barrels.  This  year 
I  expect  1,500  to  1,800  barrels  of  ap¬ 
ples.  One  prominent  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  offici.al  said  my  apples  in  1010  wen> 
the  best  he  had  seen  from  British  Colum¬ 
bia  to  tbe  Atlantic.  In  1017  he  used 
the  “modified  Bordeaux”  and  writes  me 
“my  crop  is  the  nicest  in  years.”  He 
also  is  afraid  of  the  effects  of  lime- 
sulphur. 

I  think  lime-sulphur  as  a  Bummer 
spray  is  very  hard  on  the  stems  of  King 
and  Btark,  and  on  the  leaves  of  most 
varieties,  particularly  Stark  and  Ribston. 
King  in  particular  will  set  and  the  lime- 
sulphur  will  take  them  off.  I  think 
arsenate  of  lime  is  also  a  more  danger¬ 
ous  poison  than  arsenate  of  lead,  at  any 
rate  in  modified  Bordeaux,  The  formula 
for  the  last  is  before  the  bloom  copper 
sulphate  4  lbs.,  good  stone  lime  30  lbs., 
water  100  gallons  (Canadian).  After 
the  bloom  first  spray  20  Ib.s.  good  lime 
iuid  water  100  gallons.  After  the  bloom 
second  spray  20  lbs.  good  lime,  2  lbs. 
copper  sulphate  and  100  gal.  water. 
For  poison  use  paste  ar.senate  of  lead  as 
desirable.  Soak  the  trees. 

This  last  year  in  Nova  Scotia  was  a 
year  when  damp  weather  made  the  spray 
injury  very  bad.  I  have  been  in  five  or 
six  orchards  where  dusting  has  been  done. 
Despite  the  fact  that  most  of  these  are 
quite  badly  affected  with  fungus  (black 
spot),  I  think  the  dust  has  given  good 
results.  In  all  the  orchards  I  w’as  in 
one  block  at  least  was  dusted  four 
times  and  there  the  auples  were  very 
fine.  AATth  two  dustings  the  effect 
seemed  very  small.  The  dust  when 
well  put  on  and  four  times  applied  ap¬ 
peared  to  leave  the  foliage  in  much  bet¬ 
tor  shape  than  lime-.sulphur.  The  only 
objection  to  the  dust  is  the  cost  of  ma¬ 
terial.  I  would  guess  (a  very  rough 
guess)  that  the  cost  would  be  about  1% 
to  1%  times  the  cost  to  spray. 

Orchards  ai*e  being  sold  tree  mn, 
picked  and  with  the  bead  upside  down, 
giving  %  inch  more  space,  delivered  at 
railway  station  here,  for  $2.35  to  $2. ,50 
per  barrel  holding  about  125  lbs.  net  of 
apples.  Our  legal  Canadian  barrel  is 
smaller  than  the  New  York  barrel. 

Nova  Scotia.  .tohn  BUCitAXAN. 


Commercial  Bayberry  Culture 

Can  any  of  your  rimders  give  any  idea 
as  to  the  practicability  of  growing  the 
bayberry,  or  candleberry,  on  a  commercial 
basis,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  and 
disimsing  of  its  wmx?  What  is  the  ap¬ 
proximate  yield  of  berries  per  bush?  How 
much  wax  can  be  extracted  from  a  given 
unit  of  berries?  What  is  it  worth  per 
pound,  and  where  can  it  be  sold?  What 
points  of  superiority  have  candles  made 
of  this  wax  over  those  made  of  sperm  or 
other  waxes?  Have  the  berries  .any  value 
except  for  the  wax  they  will  yield  and  has 
the  wax  any  value  except  for  making 
candles?  What  i.s  the  cosr  of  extracting 
it?  o.  c.  o. 


MThousand 
WeopleWrote 
iThisBook 

It  contains  a  rare  story  of 
winter  discomfort  succeeded 
by  real  comfort;  of  big  fuel 
expenditures  cut  down  from 
35%  to  50% ;  of  unusual  conveniences  made  possible  in  old  or 
new  houses,  churches,  halls  and  business  blocks. 

When  you  consider  the  question  of  heating  your  home  this  fall,  you 
should  have  it  before  you.  It’s  the  simple  stories  of  people  who  have 
solved  that  question  to  their  complete  satisfaction  by  installing  the 


^PELESS 


PURNACE 


The  Original  Patented  Pipeless  Furnace 

They  put  in  this  furnace  because  of  these  remarkable  guaranteed  advantages: 

1.  Only  one  register  is  needed;  no  pipes  in  walls  or  basement. 

2.  It  will  heat  your  house  comfortably  and  evenly. 

3.  The  cellar  will  be  cool  enough  to  store  fruits  and 

vegetables  all  winter. 

4.  It  will  save  you  35%  of  your  fuel  bill— some  say  more. 

5.  The  firepot  is  guaranteed  for  five  years. 

6.  It  will  burn  any  fuel. 

7.  Its  heating  principle  is  both  scientific  and  healthful 

MEETS  ALL  CONDITIONS 

The  Caloric  Pipeless  Furnace  meets  all  these  condi¬ 
tions  fairly  and  squarely.  It  is  guaranteed  by  the  oldest 
and  largest  manufacturer  of  warm  air  heating  systems 
in  the  United  States. 

We  want  you  to  see  this  book,  together  with  our 
Progress  booklet,  which  describes  the  principle  of 
Caloric  heating.  Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  to  us  direct, 
and  we  will  send  you  a  copy  of  both  by  retirni  mail 

The  Monitor  Stove  &  Rangre  Co. 

4935  Gest  St.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


A  ROOF  FOR  YOUR  PURPOSE 

^yWHETHER  it  is  a  house  or 
a  barn  you  expect  to  build 
or  to  repair,  we  have  a  roofing 
that  is  suitable.  Whatevertype 
you  use,  be  assured  that  its  cost 
is  as  low  as  you  will  pay  any¬ 
where — quality  considered — and  there 
is  abroad  guarantee. to  protect  you. 

Our  Big  Catalog  No.  20  is  a  valu¬ 
able  book  for  anyone  to  have  who  is 
interes.ted  in  roofings.  AVe  will  gladly 
send  it  (including  samples  and  prices) 
on  request.  You  are  under  no  obliga¬ 
tions  if  you  ask  for  it,  but  do  not  ask 
unless  you  really  are  interested. 

THE  FLINTKOTE  COMPANY 

109  Pearl  Street,  Kostou,  Mass. 

Chicago  New  York  New  Orleans 


A  Great  Money  Maker 

Spread  ground  limestone  on  your  land  and 
•doable  your  crops.  Lime  Is  nature’s  greatest 
land  tonic.  It  liberates  other  land  foods.  This  new 
supply  of  food  is  necessary,  because  every  crop 
harvested  decreases  the  supply  of  LIME  In  your 
soiL  Lime  is  also  the  greatest  aid  to  fertilizers. 

Jeffrenljg^Pw^Tl 

Reduces  big  rocks  to  dust  at  rate  of  1  to  7  tons 
per  hour.  Simply  belt  it  to  your  engine.  As  easily 
moved  as  a  farm  wagon.  For  all  sized  engines. 
Can  also  be  used  for  crushing  rock  for  concrete 
and  road  work.  Simple  to  operate. 

Make  use  of  the  limestone  on  or  nearyour  f  arm . 
A  Lime  Pulver  will  turn  it  into  dollars  for  you. 

Write  Today  for  Bi«  36-Page  Color-Illustrated 
Catalog  end  Special  Proposition  —  Cash  or  Cosy 
Terms— on  how  to 
turn  your  rocks  in¬ 
to  dollars.  Bo  sure 
to  give  h.  p.  of  your 
engine. 

THE  JEFFREY 
MFa  CO. 

842  N.  Fourth  .St, 

Columbus,  Ohio 
Live  Dealer 

Agents  Write 


The  best  and  cheapest  corn  Insur¬ 
ance  you  can  buy,  that  will  save 
every  ear  of  your  corn  crop^^ia  a 
Marshall  Iron  Corn  Crib.  Built 
of  heavy  zinc  galvanized  iron. 
Cost  no  more  than  old  style 
wooden  cribs.  Store  corn  in  rat- 
proof,  fireproof,  weather-proof 


Tt\^MaUf&(brn  Cribs, 


Get  This  Big  FREE  Folder 

Just  send  a  postal  with 
your  name  and  address 
and  we’ll  mail  you  this  big 
free  catalog  folder.  Tells  how 
Marshalls  cure  com  better.  A 
size  to  fit  every  farm.  Write 
today  for  your  copy. 

IRON  CRIB  AND  BIN  CO. 
Box  128  Woo«t«r,  Ohio 


‘*Kero-Oil  Engines 

immediate  Shipment— AJI  Styles— 

2  to  22  H-P.— No  Waitingr— Eig  Factory— 
Output— Prices  motit  favorablo.  Write  for  my 
tenna  and  pricod>*Oas^  Paymentd  or  No 
Mon^v  Down.— ED,  H.  wITTfe, 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1997  Oakland  Avo.p  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1^97  Empire  Bldg,*  Pittsburg, 


1  Save 
Von  $15 
to  $200 


Write  tor  Book 
Today 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood  —  wide 
or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
,  running  gear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
_  today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.*  48  Elm  Street,  Quincy,  IIL 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— October  10  three  men 
were  arre.sted  in  New  York  who  are 
charged  with  having  been  among  the 
chief  workers  in  the  German  plot  for  the 
destruction  hy  bombs  of  shipping  in  New 
York  harbor  and  upon  the  high  seas, 
which  resulted  in  the  sinking  of  ,$5,000,000 
worth  of  tonnage  and  cargoes.  The  three 
prisoners  are :  Eugene  Itiester,  owner 
and  general  manager  of  the  German  Ma¬ 
sonic  Temple  restaurant;  .Joseph  Zeffert, 
pi'inter,  known  as  “I’eter  the  Jew,”  and 
Walter  T'dhe,  of  Brooklyn,  a  litho¬ 
grapher,  born  in  Germany  and  an  alien 
enemy.  The  technical  charge  apiinst 
them*  is  “conspiracy  to  destroy  ships  in 
New  York  harbor  and  en  route  to  alien 
countries.” 

Special  agents  of  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  and  customs  inspectors  announced 
October  11  that  they  had  discovered,  after 
three  days’  investigation,  a  plot  to  export 
tungsten — a  white  metal  used  harden¬ 
ing  steel — in  violation  of  the  President’s 
proclamation.  Some  200  pounds  of  the 
metal  was  seized  on  the  .steamer  United 
States  lying  at  the  foot  of  17th  street, 
Hoboken,  and  three  men,  Fritz  Oerundal, 
a  steward  on  the  vessel,  and  Waldemar 
•T.  Adams,  and  Robert  Collin,  partners  in 
a  Swedish  bookstore  in  New  York,  were 
arrested.  The  illicit  exportation  of  tung¬ 
sten,  according  to  Harold  A.  Content,  As¬ 
sistant  United  States  District  Attorney, 
had  been  going  on  for  some  time,  and  he 
considered  the  breaking  up  of  the  plot  to 
be  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the 
Government. 

Surrounded  by  the  deadly  fumes  liber¬ 
ated  by  the  explosion  of  cans  of  chloride 
gas  manufactured  for  use  by  the  British 
Government,  firemen  fought  October  1.3 
to  save  the  laboratories  of  the  Briti,sh- 
American  Chemical  Company,  College 
I’oint.  L.  I.,  from  destruction  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  flames  from  spreading  to  the 
plants  of  the  L.  W.  F.  Company,  manu¬ 
facturer’s  of  airplanes,  and  the  .$10,000,000 
plant  of  the  American  Rubber  Company. 
The  blaze  was  conquered  after  it  had 
completely  destroyed  the  rear  of  the  chem¬ 
ical  plant,  causing  a  loss  estimated  at 
$50,000. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  bushels  of 
grain  destined  for  cons-umption  in  the 
TJnited  States  and  in  Allied  counti-ies 
were  de.stroyed  October  1.3  in  a  spectacu¬ 
lar  fire  in  Dow’s  Stores,  part  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  owned  by  the  New  York  Dock  Com¬ 
pany,  at  Pacific  street  and  the  blast 
River,  Brooklyn.  It  is  denied  that  the 
fire  re.sulted  from  a  dust  explosion.  There 
have  been  three  times  as  many  waterfront 
fires  as  normally  since  the  United  States 
entered  the  war.  William  Tomlins,  su¬ 
perintendent  of  Dow’s  Stores,  the  grain 
storehou.ses  and  elevators  in  which  the 
fire  occurred,  said  that  he  believed  two 
bomb  explo.sions  ignited  the  granaries,  in 
which  800,000  bushels  of  grain  were 
stored.  He  estimated  that  the  total  dam¬ 
age  would  reach  $.3,000,000. 

Herbert  Wood  and  Leo  Keane  were 
found  guilty  at  Belleville,  Ill.,  October 
11  of  the  murder  of  Scott  Clark,  a  negro, 
who  died  as  Ukresult  of  injuries  received 
in  the  recent  race  riots  in  East  St,  Louis. 
The  penalty  was  fixed  at  14  years  im¬ 
prisonment.  Wood  and  Keane  were  the 
first  white  men  to  be  tried  on  charges 
growing  out  of  the  race  riot. 

Daniel  H.  Wallace,  recently  convicted 
of  violation  of  the  Espionage  act,  was  sen¬ 
tenced  in  Federal  Court  at  Davenport, 
la.,  October  11  to  20  years  in  the  peni¬ 
tentiary.  Wallace,  who  claimed  to  have 
been  a  deserter  from  the  British  army, 
was  aiTested  during  a  lecture  tour  in 
which  he  had  attacked  the  Selective  Draft 
law  and  other  war  measures  of  the  United 
States. 

William  .T.  Dunbar,  !n  command  of  a 
U.  S.  N.  submarine  chaser,  stationed  at 
Greenport,  L,  I.,  was  interned  on  Ellis 
Island  October  15  as  an  enemy  alien, 
Dunbar,  w’ho  is  said  to  hold  the  rank  of 
an  ensign,  was  arrested  by  Detective  Mc¬ 
Gee,  of  the  Second  Branch  Detective  Bu¬ 
reau,  and  turned  over  to  local  agents  of 
the  Department  of  Justice.  The  author¬ 
ities  say  that  Dunbar  wms  accused  of  spy¬ 
ing  out  this  country’s  naval  secrets  for 
Germany,  It  is  also  charged  that  he 
served  in  the  army  and  marine  corps. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  Kansas  City 
stockyards,  the  second  largest  in  the 
country,  was  destroyed  by  fire  October  16. 
It  was  estimated,  after  the  fire  had  been 
brought  under  control,  that  several  thou¬ 
sand  head  of  cattle  had  been  destroyed. 
Some  estimates  ran  as  high  as  10,000. 
It  was  the  third  disastrous  fire  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Kansas  City  stockyards.  The 
origin  of  the  fire  w’as  undetermined.  The 
other  two  were  caused  by  carelessly 
throwm  -  cigarette  stubs.  Throughout  the 
morning  riflemen  and  sledge-hammer  bear¬ 
ers,  under  direction  of  Humane  Society 
oflicers,  went  about  the  stockyards  kill¬ 
ing  disabled  animals.  Very  few  swine 
were  burned.  The  hog  pens  were  reached 
by  the  flames,  but  most  of  the  animals 
were  liberated.  The  loss  is  $750,000. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Urgent  need 
for  the  conservation  of  the  country’s  wool 
supply  an  order  that  adequate  provision 
be  assured  for  uniforming  the  army  and 
navy  forces  was  emphasized  by  A.  W. 
Shaw,  chairman  of  the  commercial  econ¬ 
omy  board  of  the  Council  of  National  De¬ 
fence  at  a  meeting  of  woollen  men  in  New 
York  recently.  The  200  manufacturers 
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pre.sent.  representatives  of  every  branch 
of  the  industry,  pledged  their  support  to 
the  Government  and  resolved  to  promote 
the  use  of  wool  substitutes  and  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  use  of  wool  for  purposes  other 
than  those  essential  for  the  comfort  and 
health  of  the  civilian  population.  I’he 
resf.lution  also  requested  the  Government 
to  co-eperate  with  the  manufacturers  in 
enlightening  civili.ans  as  to  the  need  of 
con.serving  the  wool  supply  for  their  own 
welfare  and  for  the  men  in  the  army  and 
navy. 

Eighty  per  cent  more  frozen  beef  was 
in  stock  on  October  1  than  a  year  ago. 
Reports  from  29.3  storag*-?!  to  the  Bureau 
of  Markets,  made  public  October  14, 
showed  holdings  of  1.37,806.561  pounds. 
October  14  stocks  of  cured  beef  amounted 
to  .32,644,559  pounds  on  the  same  date, 
an  increase  of  46.4  per  cent,  while  a  de¬ 
crease  of  .3.6  per  cent  in  the  amount  of 
lamb  and  mutton  in  storage  was  shown, 
the  stoc-k  totalling  .3,221,234  pound.s, 

Stockyards  statistics  show  thsit  from 
January  1  to  September  1  the  increase 
in  receipts  of  calves  in  St.  Paul,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Brighton,  Buffalo,  Kansas  City,  Fort 
Worth,  Louisville,  Sioux  City  and  Phila¬ 
delphia,  as  compared  with  the  same 
months  in  1916,  totalled  169,684  head,  or 
20.9  per  cent.  The  slaughter  increa.se  in 
this  time,  however,  was  only  18.2  per 
cent,  indicating  that  a  large  proportion 
of  calves  were  .sent  back  to  the  farms  to 
be  raised  to  maturity.  The  largest  in¬ 
crease  in  slaughtering  was  in  Kansas 
(’ity  and  Fort  Worth,  reported  to  be  due 
to  the  shortage  of  forage. 

I’otato  blight,  combined  with  unfiivor- 
able  weather  conditions  and  the  shortage 
of  fertilizer,  due  to  the  war,  has  cut  the 
estimated  harvest  of  tubers  by  50,000.000 
bushels  and  threatens  a  serious  scarcity 
this  Winter.  The  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  October  1.3  gave  out  figures  show¬ 
ing  that  practically  every  potato  produc¬ 
ing  State  has  been  affected  by  the  blight, 
and  that  Maine,  New  York  and  Pennsyl¬ 


vania.  the  three  leading  States  in  pro¬ 
ducing  this  food,  are  25  per  cent  behind 
the  normal  number  of  bushels  stored  this 
Fall.  The  situation  is  aggravated,  ofiicials 
of  the  department  say,  by  the  fact  that 
quantities  of  potatoes  aft’ected  with  dry 
rot  have  been  stored  in  warehouses,  to¬ 
gether  with  healthy  tubers. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Georgia 
State  Horticultural  Society  will  he  held 
at  Macon  November  7.  This  is  during 
the  Georgia  State  Fair ;  the  sessions  of 
the  society,  held  morning,  noon  and  even¬ 
ing,  will  be  completed  during  the  one  day, 
so  that  the  second  day,  usually  given  to 
meetings,  may  be  spent  at  the  fair 
grounds. 

The  forty-.seventh  annual  meeting  of 
the  Michigan  State  Horticultural  Society 
will  be  held  in  the  Coliseum.  Grand 
Rapids,  December  4,  5  and  6.  The  Coli¬ 
seum  has  been  engaged  in  order  to  give 
the  manufacturers  of  spray  machinery, 
spray  material,  nursery  stock  and  other 
horticultural  accessories  ample  room  to 
display  their  wares. 

Cattle  rustling  was  once  a  profitable 
pastime  in  the  days  of  the  unfenced 
range  and  open  pasture  in  the  Southwest. 
But  the  Panhandle  and  Southwestern 
Stock  Raiser.s’  A.ssociation  has  signed  the 
death  warrant  of  the  ru.stler  and  he  will 
be  sent  to  the  penitentiary  whenever 
caught.  Inspectors,  cattle  rangers  and 
spotters  to  detect  stolen  cattle  will  be 
employed  to  .stop  the  growing  practice  of 
stealing  cattle  fi-om  the  open  range. 

WASHINGTON.— A  regiment  of  Okla¬ 
homa  Indians  may  be  one  of  the  American 
fighting  units  in  France.  Some  350  or 
more  drafted  non-English  speaking  In¬ 
dians  are  to  be  transferred  to  the  First 
Oklahoma  National  Guard,  which  already 
has  a  considerable  number  of  Indians  in 
its  ranks,  and  it  is  now  proposed  that 
enough  additional  Indians  from  Okla¬ 
homa’s  quota  of  800  be  assigned  to  the 
same  regiment  to  fill  it  to  war  strength. 


October  27,  1917 

^  Government  expenditures  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  .July  1,  are  near¬ 
ing  the  $3,000,000,000  mark.  The  total 
reported  in  the  daily  Treasury  statement 
of  October  16  was  .$2,921,075,.341.  This 
is  nearly  $s00,0<>0,000  more  than  receipts 
during  this  period,  including  that  portion 
of  the  first  Liberty  Ivoan  paid  since  the 
fiscal  year  began.  The  greate.st  single 
item  of  expenditure  was  .$!,. 571 ,200,000, 
advanced  to  the  Entente  Allie.s.  Ordinary 
disbursements — including  military  and 
naval  expenditures  and  the  cost  thus  far 
of  the  shipbuilding  and  aircraft  produc¬ 
tion  program — were  $1,029,976,541.  A 
total  of  .$286,711,722  had  been  expended 
in  the  retirement  of  short  time  certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness.  Receipts  from  or¬ 
dinary  source.s,  including  the  income  tax 
(paid  for  the  most  part  just  before  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year),  customs  receipts 
and  taxes  on  liquors,  beer,  tobacco  and 
other  direct  taxes,  w’ere  $269,642,595.  A 
total  of  $.512,674,906  on  the  first  Liberty 
Loan  was  paid  in  this  fiscal  year,  while 
$1,. 3.50,000.000  was  realized  through  the 
issue  of  short  time  certificates  of  indebt¬ 
edness,  which  will  h.ave  to  be  retired 
out  of  second  Liberty  Bond  receipts.  Re¬ 
ceipts  and  expenditures  for  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  last  year  were  $220,259,360  and 
$.302,.50.3,28.5  respectively,  or  about  one- 
tenth  of  this  year’s  figures. 

A  serious  sugar  shortage  in  the  East 
was  announced  October  16  by  the  Food 
Administration.  The  shortage  will  con¬ 
tinue,  it  is  said,  until  the  new  crop  ar¬ 
rives  on  the  market.  Even  then  the  situ¬ 
ation  may  remain  serious  unless  American 
people  respond  to  the  appeal  already  made 
by  the  Food  Admin’stration  and  reduce 
sugar  consumption  at  least  one-third. 


Urbanite. — “Does  this  tree  produce  a 
lot  of  peaches?”  Farmer. — “Nary  a  one.” 
Urbanite. — “Well,  whafs  the  idea  of 
keeping  it?”  Farmer. — "Because  I  get 
a  great  many  bushels  of  pears  from  it.” — 
^Melbourne  Australasian. 


I  WantYouToTiylfyE^nmer 
Attachment  OnYbur^^Cm: 

Use  it  ten  days- If  it  doesrit  live  up  to  everythm^ 

I  say  about  it .  you  will  ^et  your  money  back 

llllllllllll^  Every  Ford  owmer  w’ho  reads  The  Rural  New  Yorker  should  get  the  facts  about  this  money-  ■' 
saving,  labor-.saving,  gas  engine  power  attachment,  which  makes  a  Ford  car  into  a  pow- 
erf  111  gas  engine  in  a  few  seconds’  time.  Cut  out  my  coupon  below,  fill  in  your  name 
1;/;  V;-.!”  and  addres.s,  send  it  to  me,  and  get  by  return  mail  my  BIG  TEN-DAY  TRIAL 

'•  ■■  '  OFFER  and  my  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE  that  it  wUl  do  aU  any  8  H.P. 

gas  engine  can  do:  that  there  will  be  no  more  wear  on  your  Ford  engine 
than  ordinary  driving,'  nor  will  it  interfere  with  your  Ford  for  touring. 

Save  $200  on  8  h.  p.  Gas  Engine 
Power  For  Your  Farm 

Get  the  facts  about  the  Schluter  Auto  Belt  Attachment.  With  it  you 
7^  can  got  all  the  belt  power  from  your  Ford  that  you  need  on  your 
farm.  You  can  buy  it  for  only  $22.50  while  a  gas  engine  of  8  H. 
P.  capacity  costs  $250  and  up.  The  Schluter  is  handier, 
gives  you  power  reliable  as  your  Ford  engine  and  portable  as 
your  Ford  car  and  you  get  the  benefit  of  Ford  engine  sim¬ 
plicity  and  economy  to  operate.  Clamps  to  front  of 
your  Ford.  Easily  put  on  or  taken  oil  in  a  few  sec¬ 
onds  without  use  of  nuts,  bolts  or  screws.  No  cum¬ 
bersome  jack  to  carry  around  or  stake  down. 
Gives  you  use  of  all  the  power  your  Ford  en¬ 
gine  develops.  Diameter  of  pulley  7  inches. 

ANOTHER  BIG  FEATURE- 
AUTO  FEED  GRINDER 

Simple  to  use  as  belt  ix>wer  attachment.  . 
Fits  on  shaft  in  place  of  belt  pulley.  Put  i 
on  or  removed  by  use  of  two  set 
screws.  Grinds  30  bushels  of  oats 

indestiuctible  steel  burrs.  Gives 


0/3  or  Q/T in  /S<Seco/2cf<s 


$22.50) 

MAKE 
THIS  BIG 
OFFER  TO 
RURAL  ' 

NEW  YORKER 
READERS 
BECAUSE;— 

Every  Auto  Belt  Attachment 
or  Auto  Feed  Grinder  that  I 

Eut  out  sells  more.  Himdreds 
ought  at  fairs  where  we  demon 
Btrated  this  fall.  Thousands  bought  In 
last  six  months.  I  want  all  farmer  Ford 
owners  in  the  country  to  know  about  them. 

Think !  Gas  engine  power,  guaranteed  to  run 
any  machine  on  your  farm  that  any  1  to  8  h.  p. 
engine  will  run,  and  which  you  can  buy  for  $22.50. 


you  direct  power  from  your  ! 
Ford  engine  without  belts  j 
or  gears.  Nothing  to  I 
stake  or  line  up.  Get  | 
facts  about  these 


Yoa  Can  do  all  These 
Things  With  Your  Ford 

Run  your  Washing  Machine. 
Shell  your  Corn. 

Grind  your  Feed. 

Saw  your  Wood. 

Elevate  your  Grain. 

Run  your  Churn. 

Pump  your  Water. 

Cut  your  Ensilage,  etc. 
Anything  that  any  8  H.  P.  cn 
gine  will  do. 


Here’s  What  My  Auto 
Feed  Grinder  Does 


Here’s  What  One  Customer  Says 
After  Using  Schluter  Six  Months 

Last  January,  A.  H.  Bruns,  of  George,  Iowa,  bought  a  Schluter.  In  two  weeks  h©  wrote: 
"Attachment  working  fine.  Am  shelling  two  loads  of  corn  per  hour.  Also  sawing  wood." 

In  .Inly,  six  months  later,  he  wrote:  “Shelled  2,500  bushels  of  corn  and  sawed  all  the 
wood  we  needed  last  winter.  Shelled  1,000  bushels  corn  in  ten  hours  with  2-hole  sheller.” 
“Way  ahead  of  stationary  gas  engine,”  writes  D.  £.  Snyder,  Leon,  Iowa. 

Just  Send  Me  Your  Name  and  Yon  Will  Get  My 
Ten-Day  Trial  Offer  and  Factory  Guarantee 

Tour  name  and  address  on  a  postal  or  a  letter  or  on  the  free  coupon  is  enough.  Ton  will 
get  quickly  my  special  ten-day  trial  offer  to  all  llural  New  Yorker  readers  together  with  my 
guarantee.  Save  .$250  on  guaranteed  gas  engine  and  grinder  equipment.  rite  today — now.  | 

E.  F.  ELMBERG  CO.  PAMmBU^.1loWA 

Eastern  Distributor:  J.  D.  RANCH,  1409  Avenue  J.  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y.  | 


Furnishes  capacity  enough  for  all  your 
grinding,  30  bushels  an  hour,  com  or 
oats,  coarse  or  fine.  Enables  you  to  use 
your  Ford  engine  for  power,  while  a  small 
engine  would  not  puli  the  load.  AU  you  do 
when  you  want  to  grind  feed  is  to  run  your  Ford 
up  to  your  granary  door,  clamp  on  the  Schluter 
Auto  Feed  Grinder.  Crank  up.  Pour  the  grain  in 
hopper.  That’s'all. 


"With 

’Grinder 

«45.'22 


, _ _ y 

FWI  THE  FACTS-MAIl  THIS  NOW 

|e.  P.  ELMBERG  CO.. 

I  330  Main  St.,  I’arkersburg,  Iowa. 

J  Send  me,  without  obligation  to  me,  your  OE.4RAN' 
JANTEE  and  particulars  of  10-DAY  FREE  OFFER  oF 


!' 

II 

I 


]  SCHLUTER  AUTO  BELT  ATTACHMENT. 
]  SCHLUTER  AUTO  FEED  GRINDER. 


(Mark  X  in  both  squares  if  you  are  interested  in 
both  gas  engine  power  attachment  and  auto  feed  grinder.) 


JL  D . Address . 
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Fruit  and  Vegetable  Storage 

The  place  shown  in  the  cut  is  an  8x12  ex¬ 
tension  from  the  kitchen.  I  excavated  this 
when  I  put  in  the  furnace.  Part  marked 
“a”  is  about  six  feet  deep  with  cement 
walls  up  "a-a"  about  thi-ee  feet.  The 
rest  of  it  six  inches,  I  simply  leveled  off 
at  a  height  of  the  wall  “a,  a,”  and  lightly 
cemented.  This  makes  a  big,  wide  shelf 
of  about  the  proportion  given  in  dia¬ 
gram.  This  gives  me  room  enough  for 
storage.  Others  may  want  the  whole  of 
one  depth.  I  have  full  control  of  the 
temperature.  I  have  a  small  thermo¬ 
meter  there  and  generally  have  the  win¬ 
dow,  which  is  on  hinges  at  the  top. 
raised  or  partly  raised  by  a  cord  ruu- 


sawed  off  makes  a  good  spring  and 
will  last  for  years. 

Here  is  a  point  to  remember ;  if  a 
water  line  gets  corroded  or  stopped  up 
with  rust,  burn  it  so  as  to  be  good  and 
hot,  and  then  put  one  end  of  pipe  up 
in  a  tree  or  up  in  a  crotched  stick,  set 
in  the  ground,  then  pound  pipe  with 
hammer  and  the  rust  will  all  run  out  as 
clean  as  new  pipe ;  one-inch  pipe  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  smaller.  j.  a.  w. 

Allentown.  N.  Y. 

Fill  boxes  or  barrels  in  cellar  with 
carrots  or  any  root,  then  pour  in  sand. 
They  will  keep  hard  until  the  middle  of 
the  following  Summer.  For  squash  or 
pumpkins  put  in  attic  on  racks  or  floor 
not  colder  than  40°.  Squashes  will  keep 
indefinitely,  pumpkin  until  April  or  May. 
They  must  not  touch  each  other,  as  it 
causes  sweat,  oven  a  drop  of  water  will 
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Ground  Plan  of  Small  Storage  Room 


ning  to  the  deepened  space.  If  the  night 
is  cold  I  drop  the  window.  If  extremely 
cold  I  open  the  door  towards  the  furnace 
a  very  little  or  more  if  necessary.  It  is 
a  fine  place.  My  brother  could  not  use 
space  this  way,  so  partitioned  off’  a  small 
room  on  north  side  near  a  window,  and 
controlled  the  same  way.  w,  c.  C. 

Jamesburg,  N  J. 

On  page  1112  The  R.  N.-Y.  desires  in¬ 
formation  with  regard  to  keeping  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruit  in  Winter  storage,  es¬ 
pecially  where  tlie  house  is  w'armed  by 
a  heater  in  the  cellar.  The  writer  would 
suggest  that  a  room  be  j)artitioned  off  in 
the  cellar,  preferably  as  far  from  the 
heater  as  possible,  the  partition  to  be 
made  of  matched  boards  nailed  on  both 
edges  of  2x4  studding,  thus  forming  a 
four-inch  dead  air  space.  Now  arrange  to 
lot  the  cold  air  into  this  room  from  the 
outside  of  the  house  by  making  a  hole 
through  the  cellar  wall,  and  also  through 
the  board  partition,  and  conduct  the  cold 
air  into  this  room  from  the  outside 
through  a  pipe  snugly  fitted  at  each 
opening.  The  pipe  may  be  of  common 
seven-inch  stovepipe,  and  should  enter 
the  room  near  the  upper  part. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  room  from 
getting  too  cold  in  extreme  weather  a 
bran  sack  or  something  similar  may  be 
stuffed  in  the  pipe  during  the  cold  wave. 
If  more  convenient,  a  pane  of  glass  might 
be  removed  from  the  cellar  vdndow  and 
the  pipe  fitted  in  that  opening.  I  have 
frozen  a  chicken  by  placing  it  on  the 
floor  of  a  regular  refrigerator  room  in  a 
cellar  w’here  there  was  furnace  heat  and 
tl'.e  refrigerator  cooled  by  air  from  the 
outside  through  a  pipe  eight  feet  in 
lonfjtll.  GEO-  E-  STONE. 

Vermont. 

I  see  that  infoi-mation  is  wanted  as 
to  the  best  place  to  keep  apples,  potatoes 
and  vegeta\)les.  I  have  a  cellar  I  built 
out  away  from  the  house  in  the  Fall 
of  187G.  It  is  built  where  the  ground 
is  somewhat  sloping,  so  as  to  have  a 
drain-pipe  to  outside,  hliue  is  10x20 
inside  the  wall,  and  I  have  a  good  cold 
si)ring  of  water  in  front  of  a  five-foot 
bin  across  the  upper  side.  My  cellar 
keeps  apples,  potatoes  and  other  vege¬ 
tables  all  Winter  just  as  nice  as  they 
are  in  the  Fall  when  gathered.  It  will 
pay  any  man  well  to  build  such  a  cellar 
if  he  has  many  apples  and  potatoes ; 
they  do  not  wither  up  as  they  do  where 
there  is  a  fire  in  or  over  a  cellar.  I  have 
an  alley-way  at  lower  side  with  two 
doors,  put  three-ply  tar  paper  on  inside 
of  doors,  also  on  roof  before  putting  on 
shingles.  That  keeps  the  cold  out  and 
the  heat  in.  and  if  one  has  no  spring 
where  he  can  run  water  in  the  cellar, 
it  will  pay  him  well  to  buy  a  small 
ram  to  force  the  water  up  to  the  cellar. 
A  42-gallon  cask  with  one-third  of  top 


start  rot.  They  must  be  gathered  care¬ 
fully  with  stem  on  and  not  bruised.  I 
have  a  shell  of  squash  now  ten  years  old  ; 
a  rat  dug  a  hole  in  it  and  built  nest. 
Dry  air  is  essential,  pumpkins  being  more 
watery  do  not  last  as  long.  Some  start 
to  rot  at  stem.  This  is  caused  mainly 
by  wrenching  the  stem  when  handled. 
The  above  is  advised  by  actual  expe- 
ience  in  \"iew  of  fancy  market  prices. 

Bowdoin,  Me.  c.  G.  p. 


Deepening  a  Well 

On  page  1151  J,  M.  Drew  tells  of  .a 
well  that  was  deepened  by  hanging  the 
wall  by  chains  and  rods  to  beams  placed 
across"  the  top  of  the  welL  A  word  of 
caution  will  prove  timely  right  here,  for 
this  wall  that  he  cites  was  not  of  the 
ordinary  sort.  If  this  work  is  attempted 
where  the  well  is  stored  up  ordinarily, 
there  will  be  a  pretty  good  likelihood  of 
a  funeral.  Safety  first,  if  it  does  cost  a 
little  more,  would  appear  to  be  the 
wisest  course,  especially  at  present, 
when  we  need  all  the  men  that  we 
can  get  on  the  farms.  H.  E.  COX. 


Hand  Stump-puller 


On  page  1150  you  ask  for  experience 
with  hand  stump  pullers.  I  have  had 
some  experience  with  a  second-hand  one 
pulling  peach  stumps  up  to  six  inches 
in  diameter.  Two  men  can  do  a  pretty 
good  job,  although  it  is  hard  work. 
This  machine  consisted  of  a  tripod  sup¬ 
porting  a  ratchet  wheel  over  -which  a 
chain  worked,  and  was  operated  by  a 
lever.  My  experience  is  that  a  traction 
engine  will  do  the  job  much  quicker  and 
cheaper,  so  the  stump-puller  -went  on  the 
scrap  pile  long  ago. 

8ome  years  since  you  published  an 
article  by  a  Mr.  King  (F.  H.  possibly), 
describing  a  sewage  system  for  bath 
room,  etc.  I  followed  the  plan  and  for 
three  years  it  has  given  perfect  sati-sfac- 
tion.  C.  P.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 


The  Bookshelf 


AROtrxD  TirE  Y’eap  ix  the  Garden,  by 
Frederick  Frye  Rockwell.  A  very  useful 
book  for  the  garden  amateur,  giving  an 
outline  of  the  work  for  every  month  in 
the  year,  dealing  with  vegetables,  fruits 
and  flowers,  house  plants,  the  small  green¬ 
house,  etc.  It  takes  up  many  problems 
that  perplex  the  inexperienced  gardener, 
and  makes  plain  the  needed  points  in  gar¬ 
den  practice.  A  very  helpful  book,  con¬ 
cisely  covering  a  wide  range  of  informa¬ 
tion.  Attractively  bound  and  freely  illus¬ 
trated,  350  pages.  Published  by  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  New  Y'ork ;  price  .$1.75. 

Vegetable  Forcing,  by  Ralph  L. 
Watts. — A  new  and  comprehensive  work 
covering  the  whole  field  of  vegetable 
foi'cing  as  now  practiced  in  this  country. 
Greenhouses  and  their  heating,  soil,  ma¬ 
nures,  fertilizers  and  lime  are  discussed 
very  fully,  and  much  space  is  devoted  to 
each  crop  individually.  An  estimate  is 
given  of  cost  of  production,  which  is  not 
always  considered  by  the  beginner.  Suc¬ 
cession  and_  comp:V'  .ion  cropping,  insect 
and  fungus  injury,  and  a  variety  of  minor 
but  important  details  are  discussed.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company. 
New  York :  4,31  pages,  150  illustrations ; 
price  $2.  - 


iAMBErtvillf 

•^RUBBER  FOOTWEArT* 


ERE’S  rubber 
footwear  that 
has  regular  man-quality, 
It*8  as  lough  as  cowhide;  sheds 
water  like  a  duck’s  back  and  is 
as  comfortable  as  an  old  pair  of 
carpet  slippers.  Wear  it  day  after  day, 
through  all  lands  of  weather,  over  the 
roughest  ground,  and  these  good,  staunch, 
boots  and  shoes  will  give  you  the  wear  and  comfort  a  man  likes. 

There’s  a  Lambertville  Brand  for  Every  Purpose  and  Every  Purse 

You’ll  find  a  Lambertville  Brand  among  the  five  listed  below  that  will  satisfy 
you,  Y ou  ccin  identify  every  boot  and  shoe  by  the  Green  OveJ  Label 


Redskin  Short 
Boot.  Full  of  wear-proof  qualities. 


L  Brand — Duck  vamp,  long  service  foot¬ 
wear  at  moderate  price. 

White — Pure  white  rubber  in  Snag-Proof 
quality — steam  cured  in  vacuum,  designed 
for  extreme  severe  service. 


Snag-Proof — All  rubber  and  duck.  Seven 
thicknesses  of  rubber  ground  into  the 
heavy  ducL 

Redskin — Made  of  long  wearing  red  rubber. 

Lamco  —  Pure  gum  reinforced  with  seven 
stout  ribs  to  prevent  cracking  or  breaking. 

You  should  find  Lambertville  Footwear  for  sale  at  the  best  store  in  your 
locality.  Not  all  stores  sell  the  Lambertville  line  because  we  limit  the  sale  to 
merchamts  who  value  a  satisfied  customer  above  a  quick  profit.  If  you  do  not 
find  a  dealer  ne2ir  you,  write  us  direct  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

LAMBERTVILLE  RUBBER  CO.,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


'Built  to  wear' 


President  Suspenders  are  guaranteed. 
Buy  a  pair — any  dealer  anywhere.  If 
yours  are  not  satisfactory 
— in  every  particular — 
tnailthc  m  to  z«,and  we 
will  repair, replace, or 
(If  requested)  refund 
your  money.  Look 
forthename  President 
on  the  buckle. 

They’re  50c.  The 
highest  possible  sus¬ 
pender  value  at  any 
price, 

SuslH<nJi‘r(ZniAa^ 

SHIRLEY.  MASS. 


PUT  A  SUNSET  ROOF 
ON  BEFORE  WINTER 


Save  .SO  to  .TS  a  Koll  on  Ouaranteed 
UooflnK  by  Uuyiue  JUlrect. 

Known  for  20  years  as  the  best  roofing  value 
obtainable.  Long  service  under  severe  weather 
conditions  assured.  Sold  direct  to  user  and  guar¬ 
anteed  as  represented.  Big  stock,  quick  shiinueuts. 
1-Ply  »1.38  g-Ply  »1.66  3-Ply  *1.90 
SUNSET  ROOFING  stands  more  cold,  heat  and 
wind  than  other  roofings  costing  more — it  is  tough, 
pliable,  easily  laid.  A  fine  roof  for  houses,  barns 
and  farm  buildings. 

Full  RooRng  Price  List  and  Fall  Building 
Material  Bargain  Sheet  FREE. 

Get  one — learn  how  to  build  and  repair  clieaply. 
Save  old  roofs  with  Webco  Black  Roofing  Paint, 
75c  gat. 

WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

86Thompson  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


.Wonflerfu!  Money  Saving 
’“Fence  Book.  Over  150  Styles. 

Gates-Steel  Posts-BarbWire.  _ 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  FREIGHT  PAID 

All  heavy  DOUBLE  OALVANIZKD  WIRES.  130 
per  rod  up.  Get  free  Book  and  Sample  to  test. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO., 

PealiJS . ;  Plevelan*!*  Oh** 


MAKE  YOUR  AUTOMOBILE 
WORK  AND  EARN  FOR  YOU 

With  a  Pee  Bee  -Pulley  you  can  do  It. 

Attach  the  Pee  Bee  Pulley  to  the  rear  wheel 
of  your  automobile.  It  fits  any  car.  Simply 
jack  tip  the  rear  wheels  and  attach  the  pulley. 
A  wrench  and  a  jack  are  the  only  tools  neces¬ 
sary.  It  can  be  done  in  two  minutes. 

Your  automobile  with  a  Pee  Bee  Pulley  will 
do  all  that  a  Gas  Engine  will  do,  such  as  ensil¬ 
age  cutting,  shredding,  grinding,  sawing  wood, 
running  separator,  pump  and  washing  machine. 
Jn  fact,  it  will  do  your  hard  work  and  do  it 
ea.sily  and  quickly. 

It  is  fully  guaranteed.  Its  cost  is  $12.00 
F.  O.  B.  Factory.  Prompt  shipments  always. 
Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

Hench  and  Dromgold  Co.  have  been  making  good 
agricultural  implements  for  over  half  a  century, 
which  is  proof  that  our  guarantee  is  absolute. 

HENCH  &  DROMGOLD  CO. 

Dept.  R.,  York,  Pa. 

The  Threshing  Problem 

Jj  Threshes  cowpeas  and  soy  beans 
from  the  mown  vines,  wheat,  oats, 

T  V/Vl  j.yg  barley.  A  perfect  combina¬ 
tion  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  "Tlio  machine  I 
have  been  looking  for  for  20  years.”  \V.  F.  Massey. 
•Tt  will  meet  every  demand.”  U.  A.  Morgan,  Di¬ 
rector  Tenn.  Exp.  Station.  Booklet  29  free. 

KOGER  PEA  &,  BEAN  THRESHER  CO.. 
Morristown,  Tenn. 


WELL 


WELL 


DRILLING 
PAYS 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


Send  for  our  12- Page  Reward  List 

showing  upwards  of  300  articles 
given  for  securing  subscriptions  to 

S»e  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Address,  Department  **M‘* 

333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


The  Strong  Man. — A  year  ago  last 
June  we  had  some  playful  remarks  about 
Alois  P.  Swoboda.  This  man  is  no  doubt 
known  to  most  people  through  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  which  appear  in  the  maga¬ 
zines  and  many  weekly  papers.  Most  of 
them  7ej»reseut  a  young-looking  man  with 
a  heavy  mane  of  black  hair  fairly  bristling 
with  energy  and  life.  The.se  advertise¬ 
ments  make  a  remarkable  appeal,  and 
with  circulars  and  letters  which  are  sent 
to  correspondents  promise  to  cure  weak¬ 
nesses  of  the  body,  restore  or  revive  cells 
and  make  anybody  strong  and  well.  Mr. 
Swoboda  was  described  as  a  mental  and 
physical  giant — all  as  the  result  of  prac¬ 
ticing  certain  movements  of  the  Ixtdy 
which  he  calls  his  system. 

Farm  Work. — Now  after  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  these  movements  it  became  evi¬ 
dent  to  me  that  practically  every  one 
of  them  can  be  duplicated  in  ordinary 
farm  work.  Take  the  work  of  sawing 
with  buck  or  crosscut  saw,  splitting  wood 
and  piling  it — by  the  time  a  man  had 
two  cords  of  wood  well  piled  in  the  shed 
he  would  have  moved  his  body  in  about 
every  way  demanded  in  this  “system.” 
Almost  the  only  thing  lacking  would  be 
lying  on  your  back  and  kicking  out  with 
the  feet.  Most  farmers  are  obliged  to 
do  their  kicking  standing  up.  We  have 
a  foot-power  attachment  to  the  grindstone 
and  the  work  of  grinding  the  axe  would 
surely  give  this  footwork.  At  any  rate, 
digging  potatoes,  picking  fruit  and  pitch¬ 
ing  hay  will  complete  the  full  set  of 
movements*  So  when  people  a^ed  about 
this  greatly  exploited  system  I  gave  an 
opinion  about  it  in  terms  that  our  country 
people  could  understand. 

Earmarks. — Most  of  our  people  have 
had  something  of  an  education  in  circu¬ 
lars  and  letters  and  they  know  the  ear¬ 
marks  and  brands.  There  are  some  left 
who  think  a  printed  circular  may  be  a 
personal  letter  from  some  dear  friend,  but 
most  of  them  are  wise  to  that  game. 
When  you  answered  these  advertisements 
you  probably  received  a  printed  letter  with 
your  name  typewritten  in.  This  gave 
you  a  fine  line  of  talk  about  the  “system” 
and  offered  the  lessons  for  $20.  If  you 
did  not  bite  at  this  another  letter  would 
doubtless  come,  offering  the  lessons  for 
$10!  Some  of  our  friends  still  held  off 
and  received  a  third  printed  letter.  This 
had  a  “P.  S.”  in  which  “as  a  secret”  the 
price  was  reduced  to  $5 !  Of  course  any¬ 
one  who  has  taken  a  course  of  lessons  in 
“Publi.sher’s  Desk”  would  know  that  this 
printed  letter  was  no  “secret.”  It  went 
out  to  thousands  as  a  “follow-up”  letter*. 
Resides,  a  “system”  for  a  hen  or  a  cow 
or  a  bushel  of  potatoes  isi  worth  less  than 
the  lowest  price  charged  for  it.  No  one 
sells  anything  to  a  farmer  except  at  a 
profit.  If  you  started  charging  a  full 
dollar  and  then  came  down  to  2.5  cents, 
what  would  your  customer  think  of  you 
and  your  goods? 

Farming. — To  my  notion  there  is  one 
supreme  test  for  a  mental  and  physical 
giant.  Let  him  go  out  on  a  poor  farm 
without  capital  or  credit  and  match  his 
muscle  and  mind  against  the  forces  of 
nature.  Any  man  who  can  fight  back  the 
forest  and  turn  poor,  unproductive  soil 
into  a  garden  is  a  full-sized  man  and  the 
most  useful  citizen  in  the  country.  To 
read  what  Mr.  Swoboda  had  to  say  about 
himself  you  would  call  him  a  superman, 
and  of  course  such  characters  are  looking 
for  chances  to  prove  themselves.  Farm¬ 
ing  is  the  biggest  man-sized  Job  I  know 
of — a  job  well  calculated  to  tax  all  the 
powers  which  Mr.  Swoboda  claims.  I 
would  like  to  know  w'hether  tho.se  big 
muscles  would  melt  away  at  actual  work 
or  whether  they  can  whip  the  storm,  the 
fro.st,  the  drought  or  the  rain  and  con¬ 
quer  a  farm,  so  I  advised  Swoboda  to 
“go  to  it,”  or  words  to  that  effect. 

A  Oreat  Inshi.t. — This  experience 
has  taught  me  something  new  about 
farming.  There  are  thousands  of  people 
in  our  large  cities  whose  only  notion 
about  agriculture  is  that  they  raise  corns 
on  their  feet  walking  the  hard  pavement. 
Call  such  a  man  a  liar  or  give  him  the 
customary  advice  about  his  destination 
and  he  will  accept  it  as  a  poor  and  per¬ 
functory  remark.  Call  him  a  farmer  and 
tell  him  to  go  to  farming  and  he  takes  it 
as  a  deadly  personal  insult,  to  be  wiped 
out  in  gore  or  gold !  Mr.  Swoboda  ap¬ 
parently  feels  that  way.  One  might  ex¬ 
pect  a  man  of  his  muscle  to  .scour  out  the 
insult  through  physical  movements,  but 
money  is  a  softer  pad  for  a  bruised  .spirit. 
So  Swoboda  brought  suit  against  The 
R.  N.-Y..  claiming  $795,000  damages.  If 
I  was  doing  business  in  this  large  way  I 
should  have  added  $5,000  to  that  amount 
and  made  it  even,  but  at  any  rate  the  suit 
for  libel  was  brought  and  Swoboda  and 


his  lawyers  came  right  into  court  with  it. 
The  trial  started  October  2  before  Justice 
Oreenbaum  and  a  jury. 

The  Points. — In  such  a  case  the  jury 
apparently  had  to  decide  two  things : 
Was  an  article  written  in  this  playful  or 
semi-humorous  way  a  libel?  If  it  was, 
can  it  be  said  to  really  injure  a  man 
doing  business  as  Mr.  Swoboda  admitted 
doing?  There  were  two  important  wit- 
ne.s.ses — Mr.  Swoboda,  who  explained  his 
.system,  and  Dr.  Louis  Welzmiller.  who 
an.swered  Swoboda  clearly  and  in  detail, 
and  fully  exposed  the  absurdity  of  many 
statements. 

Among  other  things  Swoboda  declared 
that  he  expected  to  live  to  be  200  years 
old!  In  his  advertising  and  circulars  he 
is  pictured  with  a  thicK  mas.s  of  black 
hair.  Yet  when  asked  to  stand  up  in 
court  the  people  saw  a  medium-sized  man 
with  a  head  nearly  bald — the  hair  very 
thin  at  the  top.  He  said  he  was  44  years 
old,  and  it  seemed  to  be  the  general"  ver¬ 
dict  that  even  at  that  moderate  age  he 
looked  like  a  man  who  has  already  begun 
to  slip  back  in  phy.sical  condition.  I  can 
find  plenty  of  farmers  who  at  45  are  finer 
in  health  and  vigor.  To  me  Swoboda 
looks  like  a  man  who  would  not  la.st  a 
month  at  regular  farm  work. 

Testimony. — A  few  gems  from  Swo- 
boda’s  testimony  are  given  below — as 
taken  by  our  reporter. 

Swoboda;  “My  study  of  tho  human  body  Jb 
deeper  than  tliat  of  any  other  living  man.” 

Lawyer:  “You  are  above  all  individuals — doe- 
tors  and  selentlstB,  who  have  made  a  study  of 
this  matter?” 

S.:  “Yes.” 

L. :  “You  have,  without  schools  or  lectiiree. 
brought  yourself  to  this  pinnacle  of  greatness?” 

8.:  “I  have.” 

L. :  “You  can  overcome  the  effect  of  old  age 
by  your  system?” 

8.:  “Yes;  by  increasing  the  power  of  the 

body  to  overcome  all  organisms.  Old  age  is  the 
result  of  evolutionary  error.” 

L.:  “Your  system  of  putting  one  foot  for¬ 

ward  and  another  backward,  and  the  same  with 
the  arms,  is  your  discovery?” 

8.:  “Absolutely.  The  antagonizing  principle. 

1  operate  on  the  negative  side.  My  work  has  a 
physiological  effect  of  negative  character.  The 
reason  a  dog  remains  a  dog  is  because  he  is  un¬ 
conscious  of  being  anything  superior.” 

L.:  “You  guarantee  to  remedy  weakness  in 
any  part  of  the  body?” 

8.:  “Yes.” 

L. :  “Are  you  authorised  to  treat  people  as  a 
physician  ?” 

S.:  “No.” 

L.:  “Do  you  prescribe  for  your  riupils  as  to 
diet?” 

8.:  “No;  the  question  of  food  is  not  essen¬ 
tial.” 

L. :  “Then  there  is  no  need  of  a  balanced  ra¬ 
tion?” 

S. :  “It  is  not  necessary  to  give  special  at¬ 
tention  to  food  so  long  as  the  body  is  normally 
supplied  witli  food.  A  man  who  is  highly  or¬ 
ganized  does  not  think  of  his  diet.” 

L. :  “You  claim  to  be  able  to  overcome  the 
effect  of  age  and  make  the  aged  young?” 

8.:  “By  teaching  the  principles  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  I  shall  be  able  to  keep  everybody  perpetu¬ 
ally  young.” 

The  Verdict. — He  went  on  for  a  long 
time  explaining  how,  by  moving  the  arms 
or  legs,  all  organs  may  be  strengthened 
and  wonders  worked  out  with  the  body. 
Why,  if  someone  could  talk  so  eloquently 
about  farm  work  it  seems  as  if  mo.st 
people  would  run  to  volunteer  as  hired 
men.  The  jury  sat  there  like  12  men  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  idea  that  they  must  de-' 
cide  whether  thi.s  was  very  ordinary 
“dope”  or  the  rarest  of  inspired  wisdom. 
It  certainly  wasn’t  anything  in  between. 
It  did  not  take  the  jury  long  to  decide 
after  li.stening  to  Dr.  Welzmiller.  The 
doctor  clearly  and  calmly  exposed  the 
whole  system  and  its  claims,  and  showed 
the  limitations  of  these  movements.  As 
a  result  the  jury  promptly  brought  in  a 
verdict  againut  f^wohoda.  It  took  nearly 
four  days  to  fight  it  out,  and  the  plaintiff 
had  every  chance  to  explain  and  demon¬ 
strate  and  prove  his  claims.  lie  failed. 
The  farm  trial  is  still  open,  however,  be¬ 
fore  a  jury  of  the  “elements,”  such  as 
rain,  sunshine,  frost  and  fog. 

The  Lesson. — I  learned  a  few  things 
from  this  trial.  They  have  to  do  with 
human  nature.  If  you  were  to  study  the 
line  of  “dope”  in  this  te.stimony  or  in  the 
circulars  you  would  wonder  that  reason¬ 
ing  men  and  women  would  ever  li.sten  to 
it — much  le.ss  pay  good  money  for  it.  Yet 
they  do.  Many  a  man  who  could  walk  off 
his  troubles  or  get  rid  of  them  with  a 
saw  and  axe  will  pay  to  go  through  these 
“movements.”  Many  a  woman  who  could 
sweep  off  the  “blues”  with  a  mop  or 
broom  or  scrub  away  her  aches  at  a  wash¬ 
board  in  a  tub  of  hot  water  will  give  up 
good  money  in  order  to  practice  the  same 
movements  when  put  into  a  “system.” 
The  result  of  this  trial  ought  to  end  the 
“easy  money”  part  of  this  system,  at 
least.  The  other  thing  which  came  home 
forcibly  to  me  is  the  way  so  many  city 
people  feel  about  farming  and  farmers. 

I  never  realized  it  so  fully  before.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  third  generation  of  those 
who  are  bred  and  raised  among  brick  and 
stone  represent  the  most  dangerous  ele¬ 
ment  we  have  in  the  country  today.  They 
and  the  ideas  they  seem  to  have  about 
country  life  and  living  come  as  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  classes  which  were  responsible 
for  the  downfall  of  the  old  world  civiliza¬ 
tion — working  from  within.  Perhaps 
there  is  a  fair  compari.son  between  their 
attitude  toward  country  life  and  Swo- 
boda’s  “movements”  as  applied  to  real 
productive  labor.  At  any  rate  the  public 
may  now  know  those  movements  for  what 
they  are,  for  their  “creator”  ha.s  failed  to 
make  an  honest  jury  believe  that  he  was 
insulted  when  he  was  advised  to  test  his 
system  at  farming.  ii.  w.  c. 


The  man  who  bought  a  strong  safe,  put  his  valu¬ 
ables  within  and  left  it  open,  was  a  trifle  wiser 
than  the  other  who  built  barns  and  a  home  but  gave 
them  insufficient  paint.  For  while  robbers  may  come, 
decay  from  weather  attacks  is  absolutely  sure  to  come. 

The  great  paint,  both  for  protection  and  beauty,  is 
made  of 

Dutch  Boy  White-Lead 

Exterior  paint  is  made  by  thinning  Dutch  Boy  white-lead  with 
pure  linseed  oil,  and  either  used  white  or  tinted  to  any  de¬ 
sired  color.  It  is  thoroughly  waterproof.  It  clings  firmly  to 
the  wood  and  neither  cracks  nor  scales,  no  matter  how  hot 
the  sun,  nor  how  cold  or  wet  the  weather. 

Interior  paint  which  gives  a  clean,  soft,  velvety  appearance 
to  walls  is  made  of  Dutch  Boy  white-lead  mixed  with  a  flat¬ 
ting-oil.  Walls  thus  covered  are  washable  as  tiled  floors. 
Spots  and  stains  are  easily  wiped  off. 


The  possibilities  of  paint  for  you  are  set  forth  in 
Paint  Points  No.  107. 


I  DUTCH  BOY 
§  WHITE  LEA® 


National  Lead  Company 

New  York  Boston  Cincinnati 
Cleveland  Buffalo  Chicago 
San  Francisco  St.  Louis 
(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co., 
Philadelphia) 

(National  Lead  &  Oil  Co., 
Pittsburgh) 


Dutch  Boy 
Red  -  Lead 

mixed  with  linseed 
oil  prevents  rust  on 
iron  or  steel  fixtures, 
implements  and  ma¬ 
chinery.  Keep  it  on 
hand  for  retouching 
all  exposed  metaL  It 
will  save  money. 
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CLARIDGE 

A  likeable  style —  It  is  an 

ARROW 

form^fit 

Collar 

and  that’s  only  one  of  many 
things  that  accounts  for  its 
great  popularity. 

20C  ea.  2  for  35c  3  for  ^oc 

CLUETT,  PEABODY  CO..  Inc.  MAKERS 


USE  NATCO  DRAIN  TILE 

Farm  drainage  demands  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of  best 
Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned — everlasting.  Don’t  have  to  dig 
’em  up  to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
lots.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  IMPERISBABLB 
SILO,  Natco  Building  Tile  and  Natco  Sewer  Pipe. 

National  Fire  Proofing  C|wnpany  »  ||2I  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


g^A\N  T\Lt 


Yours! 


A  50-gallon  barrel 
of  Scale  cide  to 

any  one  who  will 
suggest  a  fairer 
guarantee  than 
that  given  below. 

“SCALECIDE” 

As  proofofourconfidence  and  to  strength¬ 
en  yours,  we  will  make  the  following 
proposition  to  any  fruitgrower  of  average 
honesty  and  veracity:  ... 

Divide  your  orchard  in  half,  no  matter  how  large 
or  small.  Spray  one-half  with  “SCALECIDE”, 
and  the  other  with  Lime-Sidfur  for  three  years, 
everything  else  being  equal.  If  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  three  disinterested  fruit  ctowcts  say  that 
the  part  spray^  with  “SCALECIDE”.ia  not  in 
every  way  better  than  that  sprayed  with  Lime- 
Sulfur,  we  will  return  you  the  money  you  paid 
us  for  the  “SCALECIDE”. 

.  Send  for  new  free  booklet, 

“  Profits  in  Fall  Spraying”. 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  M’Pg  Chemist* 

50  Church  St.  Dept.  N  New  York 


•3CCELS10Il> 


Trees  Grow  Better  If  Protected  With 

Wire  Mesh 
Guards 

Prevent  girdling,  bark-peeling,  gnawing 
and  injury  from  tools  and  careless  people. 
Strong;. heavy  galvanizing  prevents  rust; 
economical:  last  for  years;  easily  placed 
and  moved.  All  sizes.  Write  for  catalog  R, 
prices,  etc. 

Wright  Wire  Co.,  WTorcester,  Maas. 


I  IIUIB'  rOBSALR.  Hydrated  and  lump,  *8.50  per 

Ib  1 1*1  c  tea  at  kiln.  J.  UlLLEB,  Hurley,  N.  Y. 
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Full  Year  to  Pay 


Yes— spread  your  payments  over  a  year. 
That  is  the  offer  made  and  backed  by  a 
$12,000,000  concern  on  the  famous  “Majestic" 
Enjrine.  We  take  all  the  risk.  Try  it  free 
for  30  days  before  you  decide.  No  money  in 
advance,  no  deposit,  no  C.  O.  D.  You  know 
we  could  send  only  an  engrine  of  the  very 
highest  auality  on  such  an  offer  as  this. 

The  Wonderful  “Majestic” 
On  30  Days’  Free  Trial 

Uses  either  gasoline  or  kerosene.  Water 
cooled  by  open  jacket  hopper-cooled  system. 
Bed  and  cylinder  cast  in  one  piece  giving 
greatest  possible  solidity.  Perfect  lubrica¬ 
tion.  Most  power  at  lowest  cost.  Made  in 
2,  3,  5,  9  and  14  H.  P.  L.  M.  Massey,  Del., 

says:  ‘  Develops  more  power  than  you 
claim.”  W.  E.  Gregor,  Col.,  says:  “Easiest 
running  engine  in  neighborhood. 


planting  time.  This  interval  is  also  the 
busiest  period  of  the  whole  year  for  tlie 
wholesale  grow'er  of  peonies.  In  plant¬ 
ing  a  peony  root  as  early  as  the  middle 
of  August  there  is  a  great  danger  that 
the  buds  have  not  matured  for  the 
following  year,  or  “ripened’’  as  the 
nurseryman  calls  it,  and  in  setting  out 
the  root  as  late  as  the  latter  part  of  No¬ 
vember  one  runs  the  risk  of  not  giving 
the  root  time  enough  to  get  well 
started  in  the  ground  before  the  Winter 
frosts. 

After  the  root  is  at  last  carefully 
planted,  one  does  not  have  to  worry 
about  one’s  peony  till  the  beginning  of 
the  really  cold,  icy  weather.  Then  during 
the  first  Winter  it  is  generally  wise  to 
protect  the  root  with  .a  small  handful 


The  Home  Garden 


The  Peony — a  Flower  for  the  Farmers  to 
Cultivate 

After  having  worked  for  several  years 
in  my  father’s  peony  garden,  and  learned 
a  great  deal  about  the  cultivation  of 
this  flower,  I  have  often  Avondered  why 
it  is  not  grown  more  widely,  both  by 
farmers  and  the  owners  of  small  gar¬ 
dens.  Certainly  there  is  no  flower  that 
requires  so  little  care  and  gives  so  much 
pleasure  in  return.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  gardeners  and  farmers  of  today  do 
not  know  the  wonderful  development 
which  this  flower  has  undergone  in  the 
last  three-quarters  of  a  century.  There 
was  a  time  when  if  anyone  spoke  of 
the  peony,  everj'body  thought  of  the 
old-fashioned  flower  of  our  grandmother’s 
(lay — a  bright  crimson  or  white  blos¬ 
som  that  is  through  blooming  before  some 
of  the  finer  motleru  varieties  of  the 
peony  have  begun  to  unfold.  I’ut  now 
what  a  Avealth  of  beauty  and  color  the 
thousand  or  more  present  varieties  of  the 
peony  afford  us!  Some  of  these  are  as 
delicately  tinted  as  roses,  and  possess 
fragrance,  too;  others  are  of  more  bril¬ 
liant  shades,  and  arrest  attention  by 
their  very  novelty  of  color.  Best  of 
all.  the  peony  season  can  now  be  made 
to  last  through  a  whole  month,  for  there 
are  many  earl.v  and  many  late  varieties. 

It  is  reall.v  remarkable  when  one 
thinks  of  the  w'onderful  improvenumt  in 
the  flower  itself  that  the  new'er  varieties 
of  the  peony  should  be  as  easy  to  grow 
as  the  old-fashioned  bright  l*(“d  flower 
of  your  grandmother’s  day,  which  always 
came  up  and  bloomed,  no  matter  how 
cold  the  Winter.  A  little  care  at  the 
time  of  planting,  a  little  more  tending-to 
for  a  year  or  two  afterward,  and  your 
peony  is  almo.st  sure  to  last  a  lifi'time 
and  prove  a  more  beautiful  hardy  flower 
in  your  yard  with  everj’  passing  year. 
For  its  permanence  and  beauty  together 
it  would  seem  the  ideal  flower  for  the 
bus.v  farmer’s  front  yard.  It  is  almost 
the  only  flower  that  will  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  in  his  mind  of  getting  a  hardy  flower 
that  will  grow  vigorously  and  take  care 
of  itself  after  being  once  planted. 

The  planting  of  the  peony  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  simple  matter  if  certain 
things  are  kept  in  mind.  In  the  first 
l)lace,  it  should  be  planted  in  a  large 
hole,  at  least  20  inches  deep,  and  from 
two  feet  to  three  feet  in  diameter  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  size  of  the  root.  This  is 
necessary  on  account  of  the  rapid  rate 
at  which  the  plant  grows;  its  tubers  dig 
deep  in  the  earth  in  their  search  for 
nourishment,  and  the  peony  is  on  the 
whole  a  very  “gross  feeder.”  The  more 
the  soil  is  loosened  and  the  richer  the 
ground  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
root,  the  easier  and  better  will  the 
jilant  grow.  Once  the  hole  is  dug,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  well  to  replace  the  gravel  or 
yellow  dirt  which  ivas  taken  out  of  the 
bottom  with  good  earth  or  with  some  old 
manure  mixed  with  leaf  mold,  I  re¬ 
member  a  favorite  substitute  of  my 
father’s,  if  he  did  not  happen  to  have 
either  of  the  latter  things  handy,  was  to 
put  a  couple  of  pieces  of  sod  turned  up¬ 
side  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole. 
When  the  sod  had  rotted,  it  formed  rich 
earth  for  the  roots  to  luxuriate  in.  The 
peony  root  itself,  however,  should  be 
jdanted  in  as  rich  ground  as  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  to  put  on  top  of  the  sod  or 
manure  at  the  bottom.  It  should  be  set 
at  a  very  shallow  depth,  the  buds  on 
the  main  stem  being  not  less  than  one 
and  not  more  than  three  inches  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  If  the  buds 
are  set  deeper  than  this,  the  planter  is 
certainly  taking  a  big  risk  on  his  peony 
not  doing  well  from  the  very  start.  In 
planting  the  root  the  ground  should  also 
be  well  firmed  around  the  roots,  just  as 
in  planting  a  fruit  tree. 

So  much  for  the  actual  planting  of  the 
peony ;  now  for  the  best  time  to  plant  and 
the  care  the  root  needs  afterward.  Al¬ 
though  it  is  possible  to  set  out  peonies 
in  the  Spring,  it  is  not  at  all  practicable, 
since  it  disturbs  the  plant  just  before  the 
blooming  season.  Any  time  in  the  Fall 
from  about  the  middle  of  September  till 
the  end  of  October  is  considered  a  good 


have  heard  of  market  growers  who  have 
tried  the  St.  Regis  in  a  different  soil 
from  mine  and  have  increased  their 
I)lautiug.  Therefore,  it  remains  for  J. 
M.  to  make  the  test  in  his  soil.  I  re¬ 
gret  that  I  cannot  give  any  information 
in  regard  to  the  newer  varieties  of  rasp¬ 
berries  named,  for  I  have  not  grown  any 
of  them.  I  have  grown  the  Cuthbert 
largely,  and  know  that  it  is  still  good. 
Whether  the  Columbian  is  better  I  can¬ 
not  say,  for  I  have  never  even  seen  it. 

As  a  rule  hero  the  blackcaps  do  bet¬ 
ter  than  red  raspberries  in  our  light, 
sandy  soil.  I  said  Cuthbert  because 

ft 

Cuthbii'rt  is  an  old  and  well-tested 
variety.  The  Columbian  may  be  all  that 
is  claimed  for  it.  and  I  may  plant  some 
in  order  to  get  acquainted  with  it.  With 
a  plant  that  is  so  easily  tested  as  the 
raspberi'y  it  is  not  well  to  condemn  a 
variety  because  it  has  not  done  well  in  a 
very  different  soil  and  climate.  I  re¬ 
ft 


Herbaceous  Peony  Madame  Chaumy— Light  Pink 


of  old  leaves  spread  over  the  top  of  the 
plant.  In  older  to  keep  the  wind  from 
blowing  these  away  a  small  amount  of 
earth  can  be  scattered  over  them.  But 
one  should  remember  that  with  the  return 
of  warm  weather  in  the  .Spring  this  cov¬ 
ering  should  be  removed,  and  that  during 
the  second  Winter  no  covering  is  neces¬ 
sary  at  all. 

Just  a  few  Aveeks  before  the  peony 
blooms  is  the  time  when  it  needs  nour¬ 
ishment  most,  and  if  one  has  the  time  and 
energy,  one  might  Avork  some  fertilizer, 
such  as  Avood  ashes  or  well-rotted  man¬ 
ure,  in  the  ground  around  the  roots  of 
the  plant.  This  is  a  method  by  Avhich 
an  experienced  peony  groAver  makes  the 
most  bashful  plant.s'  produce  the  most 
beautiful  floAA-ers.  In  Avorking  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  the  ground,  hoAvever,  it  must 
be  spaded  in  A'ery  lightly,  for  even  the 
small,  fine,  thread-like  roots  AA’hich  lie 
nearest  the  surface  must  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed  in  any  Avay.  When  the  young 
plant’s  hunger  for  nourishment  has  thus 
been  properly  satisfied,  it  is  almost  cer¬ 
tain  to  show  its  gratitude  by  more  beau¬ 
tiful  floAvers  Avhen  the  time  comes. 

“And  is  this  all  that  the  farmer  has 
to  do  to  haA’e  beautiful  ])eonies  in  his 
front  lawn?”  somebody  asks.  Yes,  this 
is  practically  eA’erything,  and  the  strange 
part  is  that  Avith  a  hardy  lloAver  so  e.x- 
quisite  in  its  new  shadi's  and  so  easy  to 
grow  more  farmers  Avith  beautiful  homes 
hiive  not  found  this  out  earlier.  But  the 
nurserymen  tell  us — and  this  is  encour¬ 
aging' — that  the  peony  is  today  coming 
into  its  OAA-n  as  a  popular  flower  for 
the  humble,  as  Avell  as  the  Avealthy  man’s 
garden.  PAtrL  v.  D.  tioysraot. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ferred  simply  to  my  own  conditions, 
and  did  not  mean  to  infer  that  the  St. 
Regis  may  not  be  far  better  under  dif¬ 
ferent  conditions.  w.  F.  masska'. 
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Prove  before  you  pay  a  penny  that  the 
famous  ‘Majestic”  is  thestrongest,  mosteco- 
nomical,  easiest  to  operate,  and  most  powerful 
engine  for  its  rated  H.  P.  Then  return  it  if  it 
isn’t  the  ntKMt  satisfactory  engine  you  ever  saw. 
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Saving  Tomato  Seed 

I  suAV  directions  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  re¬ 
cently  in  regard  to  saving  tomato  seed, 
llere  i.s  a  better  Avay  for  tomato,  melon 
and  other  puliiy  seeds.  Squeeze  the 
])ulp  contuining  seeds  into  a  can,  cover 
Avilii  Avater  and  alloAV  the  Avhole  to  fer¬ 
ment  two  or  three  days.  Then  Ava.sh 
out,  float  off  tlie  pulp  and  dry  your 
sei'd.s.  The  seed  Avill  sink  and  is  easil.v 
cleaned  and  does  not  stick  together 
tightly.  GARDE.VEK. 


Books  Worth  Buying 

Landscape  Gardening,  Parsons . 2,00 

Lawn  Making,  Barron .  1.10 

Fertilizers  and  Crops,  Van  Slyke....  2.50 
Weeds  of  Farm  and  Garden,  Pammel  1.50 

Book  of  Wheat,  Dondlinger .  2.00 

Buccessful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard..  1.00 
Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King....  1.50 

Study  of  Corn,  Sboesmith . 50 

The  Soil,  King .  1.50 
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St.  Regis  and  Cuthbert  Raspberries 

Prof,  Massey  tolls  ns  that  he  proposes 
grubbing  out  all  his  St.  Regis  raspberry 
plants.  I  Avish  I  bad  heard  of  this  seven 
months  ago ;  I  would  not  now  have  about 
150  feet  of  roAV  of  them.  He  also  says 
that  Cuthbert  is  still  the  best  red  rasp¬ 
berry.  What  about  the  Columbian? 
“Green’s  Fruit  Grower”  says  that  from 
1,350  feet  of  row  they  got  GO  bushels  of 
berries.  I  Avas  going  to  plant  a  lot  of 
them  next  Spring,  but  not  if  Cuthbert  is 
a  better  berry.  Why  is  Cuthbert  better 
than  Columbian?  Do  you  know  anything 
about  the  neAV  raspberries — Syracuse  and 
Herbert  ?  j.  m, 

Cokeville,  Pa. 

It  Avill  not  do  to  jump  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  because  the  St.  Regis  rasp¬ 
berry  has  failed  in  my  soil  and  climate 
it  Avill  fail  in  Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa.  I 
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Soldiers  of  the  Legion 

No.  I. 

'lORY  day  biiiigs  us  note.s  from  old  friends  who 
eoiiie  to  enlist  for  another  year.  These  people 
are  loyal,  and  they  have  an  original  way  of  explain¬ 
ing  themselves : 

I  have  a  very  friendly  feeling  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  I 
would  as  soon  try  to  make  butter  without  a  cow  as  to 
farm  without  your  paper.  r.  g.  miller. 

I  There  is  no  bogus  butter  or  oleo  about  Mr.  Miller, 
and  The  R.  N.-Y,  is  glad  to  stand  with  the  honest 
cow. 

/ 

I  fully  agree  with  you  as  regards  the  injury  which 
New  England  sustained  by  the  decline  of  manufacturing 
in  the  country  towns,  and  the  resulting  de.struetion 
of  the  old-time  comnninity  life.  It  was  the  moral  foi^ce 
engendered  by  the  life  of  rural  New  England  which 
exterminated  the  evil  of  slavery,  and  which  saved  the 
nation  in  the  sixties.  One  great  handicap  in  our 
jireseut  struggle  with  the  forces  of  autocracy  is  tliat 
there  is  "no  such  pervading  moral  sentiment  in  this 
country  today.  As  you  .say,  the  great  trouble  with 
the  younger  generation  is  that  they  fail  to  realize  the 
great  power  which  the  old  country  life  has  been  in  the 
upbuilding  of  our  nation,  and  in  the  creating  of  our 
national  ideals.  Our  <fanniug  communities  are  the 
last  strongholds  of  the  old-time  American  .spirit,  and  if 
they  are  to  be  broken  up  and  replaced  by  the  factory 
system  of  agriculture  it  bodes  ill  for  the  future  of  the 
nation.  A_.  b.  Roberts. 

HE  same  thing  has  happened  so  many  times 
that  it  ouglit  to  be  an  old  story  to  anyone  who 
has  ever  read  history.  8ome  10  years  ago  Haggard, 
in  his  “Rural  England,”  painted  a  true  picture  of 
English  farming,  and  clearly  stated  wliat  was  com¬ 
ing.  At  that  time  no  one  anticipated  this  fearful 
war,  wdiieh  has  shaken  Great  Britain  to  the  founda¬ 
tions,  because,  while  her  banks  were  full  of  money, 
her  farms  were  occupied  by  men  and  yvomen  who 
had  been  neglected  and  treated  so  that  they  had 
lost  most  of  the  old-time  spirit  of  farming.  For  the 
pa.st  thirty  yeai's  our  agricultural  education  and 
the  feeling  of  our  so-called  “leaders”  has  been  along 
the  material  side  of  production  to  the  neglect  of 
distribution  and  of  the  spirit  and  power  of  the  old- 
time  farming.  It  is  now  apparent  that  those  leadens 
and  educators,  in  their  haste  for  material  progress, 
have  nearly  ^sidetracked/  the  real  power  of  the 
farmer.  If  we  are  to  get  it  back  once  more  we  must 
do  the  work  ourselves. 

* 

Has  the  Govornmeiit  sent  out  men  to  find  out  how 
much  canned  Triiit,  vegetables  and  other  things  the 
farmer  has,  and  then  take  a  per  cent  of  all  canned 
goods?  I  am  very  anxious  to  know,  as  it  seems  as 
though  the  farmer’s  wife  has  enough  to  do  now.  We 
have  heard  that  men  from  the  cities  go  out  into  the 
country  and  claim  to  be  fi’om  the  Government,  and 
demand  the  canned  fruit  and  have  it  for  their  own  use. 

New  York.  MRS.  c.  c. 

IF  any  man  comes  to  your  house  demanding  part  of 
your  supply  of  canned  goods  get  the  men  folks 
to  can  him  at  once.  Put  him  into  a  temperature 
about  as  high  as  the  canned  goods  had  to  take.  This 
story  is  part  of  a  mean  and  malicious  effort  to  dis¬ 
credit  the  government  and  make  the  people  discon¬ 
tented.  It  is  true  that  the  government  wants  to 
know  just  how  much  food  there  is  in  the  country. 
A  food  cemsus  will  be  a  good  thing,  but  no  one  will 
seize  your  canned  goods  or  take  any  share  of  them. 
No  doubt  some  swindler  will  try  the  game  you  men¬ 
tion.  If  they  do  can  them — give  them  the  hot 
water  treatment! 

COST  accounting  commission  in  Michigan  spent 
much  time  in  figuring  out  the  cost  of  growing 
an  acre  of  beans  or  ])otatoes.  They  made  use  of  all 
available  figures,  and  finally  decided  that  the  acre 
cost  of  growing  beans  was  $58.43.  They  also  con¬ 
cluded  that  with  favorable  conditions  the  average 
yield  of  merchantable  beans  is  8^/4  bushels  per  acre. 
As  for  potatoes,  the  commission  decided  that  the 
potato  grower  must  receive  $1  per  bushel  in  bulk 
f.o.b.  at  Grand  Rapids  or  similar  freight  points.  In 
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the  repoi-t  of  this  commission  a  quotation  is  made 
from  the  New  Y^oi’k  Annalmt  regarding  the  price  of 
copper : 

Copper  at  23^e  will  return  a  handsome  profit  to 
some  of  the  low-co.st  mining  companies  and  a  fair 
profit  to  others  who.se  costs  run  high.  There  are  con¬ 
cerns  which  are  able  to  mine,  refine,  and  deliver  their 
product  under  8c  a  lb.,  others  cannot  do  it  at  less 
than  18c,  and  many  have  costs  between  11  and  15c. 

The  point  about  this  is  that  potatoes  are  as  im¬ 
portant  as  copper.  In  making  a  price  the  govern¬ 
ment  evidently  arranged  so  that  no  copper  producer 
should  work  at  a  loss. 

* 

Fifty  Farmers  at  Albany 

I  re.qil  a  great  deal  lately  in  your  paper  about  the 
formation  of  a  farmers’  non-parti.san  political  league. 
I  hope  this  will  soon  take  definite  form,  and  become 
an  active  force  in  New  York  politics.  I  go  five  miles 
to  vote,  usually  walking,  and  it  seems  a  useless  waste 
of  time  to  vote  for  the  big  political  parties  as  now 
organized  and  run.  Of  course  on  election  day  I  am 
invited  to  ride  in  the  big  touring  cars  of  the  politicians, 
hut  do  not  care  to  sell  my  vote  for  a  joy  ride.  L.  e. 
Warren  Co.,  N.  Y. 

HAT  is  but  one  of  many  letters  from  New  York 
farmers.  There  are  enough  of  them  to  war¬ 
rant  a  State  non-parti.san  league  of  country  voters. 
We  must  have  50  farmers  in  the  New  York  Legisla¬ 
ture,  and  there  is  no  way  to  get  them  there  except 
through  non-iDarti.san  work.  Unfortunately  most 
men  will  not  vote  for  a  candidate  on  the  opposition 
ticket  unless  they  had  som  thing  to  do  with  his 
nomination.  Party  spirit  is  still  very  strong,  and 
too  many  people  fear  that  a  man  backed  and  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  political  leaders  will  be  obliged  to  put 
his  party  first  of  all.  The  greatest  need  in  the  State 
today  is  a  gi’onp  of  50  men  in  the  liCgislature  who 
are  first  of  all  farmers — pledged  to  do  what  the 
people  who  voted  for  them  demand,  and  under  no 
obligations  to  any  political  boss  or  driver.  Any  man 
of  sense  will  know  that  50  such  men  can  never  be 
sent  to  Albany  ui^er  our  present  political  system. 
The  men  of  like  mind  an  all  parties  must  get  together 
on  some  non-partisan  basis,  select  their  candidates 
and  elect  them.  The  first  experiment  of  this  sort  is 
being  tried  in  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.  J.  Clark  Nesbitt 
was  selected  as  a  candidate  by  a  committee  repre¬ 
senting  farm  organizations.  That  is  argument 
enough  for  his  election  in  a  county  W'here  farming 
is  the  chief  or  only  bu.siness.  Those  Delaware 
County  fawners  have  a  chance — not  only  to  put  a 
practical  farmer  in  the  Legislature,  but  to  show  the 
other  rural  counties  how  to  put  50  such  farmers 
there.  We  are  in  favor  of  organizing  a  non-iaartisan 
league  in  every  New  Y^ork  County.  Get  together 
early,  and  after  full  discussion  nominate  men  wdio 
are  knoAvn  to  be  actual  farmers,  and  men  of  known 
character  and  ability.  Then  get  out  and  carry  the 
campaign  into  every  corner  of  the  county,  and  put 
tho.se  men  through  the  primary  elections  as  nomi- 
nee.s.  Briefly  stated,  that  is  the  only  way  to  do  it. 
The  men  are  ready.  We  only  need  organization  and 
a  few  fearless  leaders  in  each  county.  Delaware 
County  should  elect  Mr.  Nesbitt  as  a  starter,  and 
every  other  county  must  organize  for  1918.  Now 
who  will  enlist  for  the  battle?  We  have  many 
names  already,  and  we  want  thousands  moi'e.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  will  help  organize  the  work,  but  the  leader¬ 
ship  must  come  straight  from  the  ranks  of  the 

farmers. 

* 

IN  talking  to  a  group  of  farm  paper  men  recently 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Houston  said: 

I  think  I  said  vei-y  early  ofter  my  arrival  here  that 
it  was  almost  a  crime  to  secure  information  and  not 
to  give  it  publicity  as  promptly  and  as  effectively  as 
possible.  I  would  not  yield  anything  to  anyone  who 
advocates  research  work.  There  will  be  a  great  deal  of 
it  to  do  as  long  as  we  are  a  developing  people. 

There  will  be  problems  to  solve  as  long  as  people 
wish  to  progress.  But,  with  the  'full  recog¬ 
nition  of  this  fact,  I  may  still  assert,  a? 

I  have  more  than  once,  that  enough  is  now  known  to 
work  a  revolution  in  agriculture  and  in  rural  life  in 
the  nation  if  we  could  get  it  effectively  before  the  farmer. 

The  truth  is  we  do  not  need  more  knowledge 
half  as  much  as  we  need  a  clearer  translation  and 
more  sympathetic  teaching  of  what  we  now  have. 
Men  must  be  taught  to  think,  and  thus  reason  out  . 
the  facts  which  science  collects  for  them.  !\Ieu 
may  read  in  the  language  of  the  college,  but  most 
of  them  tliin'k  in  the  language  of  the  country  or 
grammar  school.  The  Department,  with  its  reports 
and  bulletins,  must  go  down  into  the  language  of 
the  man  who  fully  understands  not  over  800  words. 
In  a  way  scientific  research  has  developed  not  un¬ 
like  the  regular  farming  business.  Distribution  has 
not  kept  up  with  production,  .so  that  part  of  the 
crop  of  food  and  a  large  part  of  the  crop  of  scientific 
research  never  reach  the  consumer.  A  true  scientist 
cannot  talk  in  the  I'eal  language  of  the  plain  prac¬ 
tical  farmer.  If  he  kept  his  thought  on  these  prac¬ 
tical  matter’s  he  could  not  be  a  scientist.  Whenever 
the  plain  practical  farmer  drifts  off  into  science  he 
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is  no  longer  practical  I  What  the  Department  most 
needs  are  men  who  can  think  as  the  wise  and  speak 
as  the  common  people. 

* 

Thousands  of  men  and  women  in  this  country 
will  feel  deep  sorrow  at  the  death  of  .John 
Howard  Hale  of  Connecticut.  While  we  knew  that 
Mr.  Hale  was  not  in  good  health  we  had  no  thought 
the  end  was  at  hand.  For  many  years  J.  H.  Hale 
has  been  a  noted  public  char’acter,  particularly  in 
the  lines  of  fruit-growing  and  its  allied  interests. 
Probably  no  other  man  in  America  so  thoroughly 
stamped  his  vigorous  personality  upon  any  bi’anch 
of  soil  cultivation.  His  life  reads  like  a  romance. 
Starting  as  a  poor  farm  boy  working  by  the  month 
at  boy’s  wages  he  came  to  be  the  most  noted  peach 
grower  in  the  world,  and  wvner  of  the  largest  apple 
orchard  east  of  the  Alleghenies,  Never  endowed 
with  a  strong  constitution,  beset  by  many  handicaps 
and  disaster-s.  Hale  won  his  way  by  unconquerable 
■fenacity,  the  finest  optimism  and  sublime  faith  in 
the  possibilities  of  commercial  fruit-growing.  For 
years  Hale  was  the  most  popular  American  speaker 
at  any  assembly  where  farmers  attended.  Full  of 
native  wit,  with  strong  horse  sense,  fearless  to 
expose  shams  or  errors.  Hale  has  left  a  trail  of 
happy  memories  which  will  reach  from  every  corner 
of  the  country  and  center  at  his  grave.  He  has  left 
the  world  full  measure  of  inspiration  and  hope. 
Happily  the  indomitable  spirit  of  such  men  cannot 
remain  in  the  grave. 

* 

Can  you  put  me  in  touch  with  fair  associations  any¬ 
where  m  the  Country,  where  fairs  are  conducted  on  a 
free  admission  basis?  I  have  heard  of  their  being  con¬ 
ducted  successfully,  especially  iu  the  We.st,  but  do  not 
understand  their  plan  of  operation.  At  present  county 
fairs  seem  to  he  on  the  decline,  and  I  believe  a  free 
admission  fair  could  he  made  attractive. 

Cape  May  Co.,  N.  J.  lutheb  t.  garretson. 

E  .shall  have  to  pass  that  on  to  our  readers. 
It  is  a  good  question — good  enough  for  a 
wide  an.swer.  We  have  heard  of  several  small,  local 
fairs  which  succeeded  without  any  admission  charges 
but  the  larger  exhibitions  seem  to  depend  upon 
ticket  sales  for  paying  expenses.  If  there  are  any 
“free  .show”  fairs  which  have  paid  our  people  will 
know  about  it. 

* 

^^HERE  are  two  great  reasons  why  farmers  and 
J-  (SmaH  investors  generally  should  Invest  Sn 
Liberty  Bonds  if  possible.  The  money  is  needed.  We 
are  in  the  most  expensive  war  in  all  the  world’s 
history.  It  is  a  gigantic  struggle,  and  the  only  way 
to  end  it  is  to  organize  an  overwhelming  power. 
A  Liberty  Bond  is  evidence  of  faith  in  the  Nation 
and  a  good  investment  as  well.  It  ought  to  be  a 
popular  loan,  with  millions  of  small  investors.  No 
doubt  the  government  can  get  this  money  by  going 
to  the  big  bankers  and  financial  interests,  but  that 
is  not  <he  best  way.  Those  who  buy  these  bonds 
will  hold  a  mortgage  on  the  nation.  Far  better  have 
that  mortgage  held  by  10,000,000  small  investors 
than  by  a  few  men  in  Wall  Street !  We  do  not  urge 
our  people  to  spend  the  money  they  need  for  working 
capital  to  buy  bonds,  but  a  part  of  what  they  are 
able  to  put  aside  for  the  future  ought,  as  a  patriotic 
duty,  to  go  into  this  Liberty  Loan. 


Brevities 

What  is  the  proportion  of  dishorned  catle  in  vour 
section  ? 

Our  friend  the  cynic  says  that  the  weeds  of  a  grass 
widow  are  quickly  killed  by  cultivation. 

Blood  money !  The  price  you  get  for  selling  a 
faithful  old  horse — worn  out  in  your  service — to  a 
cruel  driver. 

Last  w’eek  iu  figuring  the  cost  of  feeding  a  cow  for 
one  year  the  value  of  silage  was  put  at  $10  per  ton. 
Do  you  call  that  a  fair  price? 

“Mary  had  a  little  lamb”- — she  got  into  the  sheep 
business  and  become  a  public  character.  Go  and  do  thou 
likewise. 

In  storing  large  piles  of  potatoes  it  will  pay  to  run  a 
tier  of  strawberry  crate.s  up  through  the  pile.  They 
will  act  as  a  ventilator. 

Save  the  bags !  Grain,  fertilizer,  lime  and  feed  bags 
are  scarce  and  high,  and  there  is  likely  to  he  a  shortage. 
It  is  like  throwing  money  away  to  waste  them. 

“The  meatless  hide”  is  the  next  call  for  economy. 
One  dealer  reports  finding  six  to  seven  pounds  of  good 
meat  to  the  hide.  In  10  days  at  one  plant  2,177  pounds 
of  meat  were  scraped  from  hides. 

“Boneless  beef”  is  the  latest  for  saving  .space  and 
weight  on  beef^imports.  The  bones  are  trimmed  out  of 
the  bedf — ^thus  saving  20  per  cent  or  more  in  weight 
and  permitting  closer  packing. 

We  used  to  think  we  ought  to  save  the  hen  with 
yellow  legs,  but  now  experts  tell  us  these  are  merely 
culls  or  dregs.  So  when  you  see  these  yellow  birds 
just  offer  them  for  sale.  Select  the  weatherbeaten 
bird  that  lays  herself  down  jiale. 
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The  First  Farm  Forum 

The  first  Farm  Forum  in  New  York  State  was 
launched  at  Gilbertsville,  Otsego  County,  on  the 
evening  of  October  12th.  If  the  first  meeting  can  be 
taken  as  an  indication  of  those  to  follow  the  move¬ 
ment  may  safely  be  considered  a  success. 

The  day  and  evening  was  wet,  but  the  artistic 
town  hall  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Some 
came  over  dirt  roads  for  a  distance  of  85  miles,  and 
if  tlie  weather  had  been  fair  it  is  safe  to  assume 
tliat  the  hall  would  be  filled  to  the  last  foot  of 
standing  room.  The  numbers  of  farmers  with  wives, 
sons  and  daughters,  however,  was  no  more  signifi¬ 
cant  than  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  individ¬ 
uals  present.  The  speakers  of  the  evening  were 
Carl  Beck,  of  New  Y’’ork,  who  has  local  interests  at 
Gilbertsville,  Isaac  Russell,  of  the  Evening  Mail, 
New  York,  and  John  J.  Dillon.  The  intelligence  and 
sympathy  of  the  audience  W'as  a  delight  to  the 
speakers,  and  the  compi'ehensive  questions  asked  by 
the  audience,  which  is  a  feature  of  all  forums,  de¬ 
veloped  illuminating  discussion. 

The  purpose  of  the  forum  movement  is  to  call 
together  members  of  the  Grange,  Farm  Rureaii 
Associations,  the  Dairymen's  League,  and  other  as¬ 
sociations  of  farmers,  for  the  discussion  of  siibjects 
vital  to  farmers,  and  by  full  and  free  discussion 
from  all  angles  develop  correct  information,  create 
farm  opinion  and  focus  farm  influence  on  their  own 
farm  organizations  and  on  State  and  Federal  legis¬ 
lative  bodies.  Every  community  feels  the  need  of 
.such  an  agency.  Through  all  history  the  open  forum 
has  been  found  the  best  means  of  developing  un¬ 
biased  and  unprejudiced  public  opinion.  From  the 
very  nature  of  farm  life  .such  meetings  are  more 
necessary  in  the  counti’y  than  in  town  or  city.  Let 
us  organize  our  public  needs  and  develop  thought  in 
our  own  way. 


The  New  York  Milk  Situation 

It  mu.stbe  admitted  that  the  milk  situation  is  not 
entirely  satisfactory,  but  there  are  hopeful  pro.spects 
ahead.  Many  of  the  country  stations  owned  by  the 
dealers  are  open  and  receiving  milk  at  the  October 
price.  Farmers  located  at  these  stations  have  a 
market  for  all  of  their  milk  at  the  regular  price  and, 
of  course,  have  personally  no  cause  of  complaint. 
One  hundred  and  seven  stations,  however,  have  been 
closed  and  producers  in  these  sections  have  no  out¬ 
let  for  their  milk.  The  officers  of  the  League  state 
that  the  verbal  agreement  is  that  no  more  stations 
are  to  be  closed,  and  that  the  dealers  are  to  take  all 
of  the  milk  offered  at  the  open  places.  They  ahso 
state  that  the  agreement  is  -that  the  clo.sed  stations 
may  he  opened  for  the  making  of  butter  or  cheese 
and  the  milk  bought  from  the  producers  on  individ¬ 
ual  contracts  at  less  than  -the  I.cague  prices,  but  if 
later  the  milk  from  these  stations  should  be  shipped 
to  New  York  then -the  League  prices  w’ould  be  paid. 

These  conditions, ‘however,  are  not  being  complied 
with.  In  some  -places  the  open  stations  refuse  to 
receive  the  milk  from  individual  producers,  and  at 
other  places  they  are  shipping  milk  and  attempting 
to  contract  for  it  at  less  than  the  League  prices. 
In  some  of  these  places  the  producers  have  accepted 
reductions,  and  at  other  places  they  have  refused  to 
do  so,  and  are  without  customers  for  the  milk  and 
are  forced  to  make  it  into  butter  or  cheese  at  home, 
again  some  of  the  co-operative  creameries  are  with¬ 
out  customers  for  their  milk  and  are  obliged  to  make 
butter  and  cheese  and,  of  course,  find  it  difficult  to 
compete  with  the  dealers’  plants  that  are  sliipping 
to  the  New  York  market.  This  is  unfortunate 
because  under  the  present  conditions  there  is  no 
inducement  to  organize  co-operative  creameries, 
which  are  really  the  backbone  of  the  League,  and 
if  the  condition  were  permitted  to  continue  for  any 
length  of  time,  the  structure  would  fall  to  pieces. 
No  organization  can  endure  that  does  not  protect 
every  individual  member  and  keep  all  on  an  equal 
footing.  The  pre.sent  arrangement,  however,  fortun¬ 
ately  is  for  only  two  months.  The  arrangements 
for  December  will  soon  be  under  considei-ation  and 
the  new  arrangements  can  be  and  must  be  made  on  a 
basis  equitable  to  all  of  the  principals.  This  is  quite 
as  important  to  the  League  itself  as  to  any  individ¬ 
ual  member.  The  producers  who  are  without  an 
outlet  are  in  a  trying  situation,  but  for  the  most 
part  they  are  bearing  their  burden  cheerfully  and 
loyally,  under  the  expectation  that  they  will  soon 
fare  better.  They  should  have  every  assurance  for 
the  next  contract.  Anything  else  would  he  fatal. 

We  believe  it  better  at  this  time  that  these  condi¬ 
tions  be  fully  and  frankly  discussed.  There  is  no 
use  of  hiding  our  heads  in  a  sand  pit  Avhile  the  body 
4s  exposed  to  the  enemy.  It  is  better  that  Ave  all 
understand  the  situation  as  it  exists  and  make  pro- 
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visions  to  meet  it.  Every  producer,  even  though  he 
has  an  outlet  uoav  himself,  must  realize  the  cojidition 
and  the  feelings  of  another  League  member  Avho  is 
left  Avithout  a  customer  for  his  milk,  or  Avho  is 
forced  to  sell  it  at  less  than  the  regular  price.  No 
member  really  Avants  this  advantage  for  himself 
over  another  member,  and  all  producers  must  realize 
that  the  grievance  of  one  is  the  concern  of  all.  The 
problem  is  upon  us  and  it  .should  be  taken  up  at 
once  by  the  strong  members  of  the  organization. 

Last  week  District  Attorney  SAvanu  came  out 
openly  in  favor  of  the  plan  long  advocated  by  Mr. 
Dillon  to  sell  milk  direct  from  the  farms  to  the 
grocery  stores  in  the  city  under  an  agreement  that 
fixed  the  price  to  the  consumer.  *  The  stoi’okeepers 
discontinued  the  sale  of  milk  some  years  ago  and 
intimate  very  clearly  that  the  anno5'ance  of  the  in¬ 
spectors  of  the  Board  of  Health  acting  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  big  distributors  Avas  responsible  for  their 
act.  Several  of  the  large  chaiiis  of  stores  are  noAV 
ready  to  sell  milk  again.  All  they  Avant  is  the  milk 
at  a  reasonable  price  and  protection  from  undue 
annoyance.  This  protection  has  been  promised  them 
both  by  the  District  Attorney  and  the  Department 
of  Foods  and  Markets.  Attorney  General  Martin 
E.  Lewis  has  always  backed  the  Department  in  its 
Avork  on  behalf  of  both  producers  and  consumers, 
and  Avith  the  city  and  State  lined  up  together  for  a 
square  deal,  there  is  not  inxich  danger  of  annoyance 
to  the  .stores  that  handle  milk.  As  Ave  have  long 
insisted  all  the  stores  are  anxious  to  handle  milk, 
and  it  can  be  .sold  to  consumers  through  the  stores 
at  two  to  four  cents  a  quart  less  than  heretofore. 
This  is  the  Avay  to  build  up  a  large  con.sumption  of 
milk.  The  deA’elopment  of  this  <1)1011  Is  the  sah'atioii 
of  the  industry. 


Direct  Trade  to  Consumers’  Clubs 

q'liis  is  fi-om  October  17th  edition  of  the  Noav 
York  Sun: 

Consumers’  eliib.s  made  up  of  families  in  various 
neighborhoods  are  beating  the  high  cost  of  eating  by 
buying  staple  foodstuU's  direct  'from  the  farmer  through 
the  State  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets. 

Here  is  one  order  that  Avas  filled,  together  Avith  the 
Avholesale  prices  which  Avere  paid  by  a  club : 


2  bbls.  No.  1  potatoes  at  .‘^4.50  per  bbl .  ,$9.00 

1  bbl.  grade  A  Baldwin  apples .  6.00 

1  bu.  green  cooking  apples .  1.50 

2  bu.  white  onions  at  ,$1.75  per  bu .  ,3.50 

V-i,  bbl.  sweet  potatoes .  1.75 

1  bbl.  cabbage .  2.00 

100  lbs.  dried  Avbite  beans .  14.00 

Total  . .$.‘17.75 


When  a  housewife  buys  these  commodities  at  retail 
she  pays  sometimes  quadruple  the  wholesale  prices. 

Commissioner  John  J.  Dillon  has  the  orders  filled 
from  stocks  of  produce  that  are  shipped  daily  to  his 
department  by  up-State  farmers.  If  there  are  items 
on  the  order  that  cannot  be  supplied  these  purchases 
are  made  in  the  regular  wholesale  market. 

Orders  calling  for  $150  worth  of  produce  (wholesale 
prices)  Avere  received  from  consumers’  clubs  in  yester¬ 
day  morning’s  mail. 

“When  the  business  is  big  enough  to  justify  the  ex¬ 
pense,”  Mr.  Dillon  said,  ‘‘we  Avill  get  a  truck  and  deliver 
the  stuff  ourselves.” 

The  State  Department  of  Foods  ami  Markets  is  dis¬ 
posing  of  vegetables,  fruits,  eggs,  poultry,  pork,  veal, 
&c.,  for  farmers  to  the  amount  of  $50,000  a  month. 
The  produce  is  sold  in  the  Avholesale  market  through  a 
commission  house  acting  as  agent  for  the  Department, 
and  under  its  supei'vision. 

While  yet  limited  in  its  *  operations,  this  plan 
reduce.s  the  di.stance  between  producer  and  consumer. 
The  consumer  gets  the  food  at  farm  prices  plus  the 
cartage.  The  farmer  gets  the  top  market  price. 
Instead  of  35  cents  he  gets  about  80  cents  of  the 
consumer’s  dollar.  These  sales  are  effected  Avithout 
expense  to  the  State.  If  the  Avork  is  encouraged 
the  clubs  are  likely  to  develop  into  community  co¬ 
operative  stores;'  and  food  Avill  go  direct  from 
fai'mers’  co-operative  packing  houses  to  the  stores. 
The  State  Food  Commission  has  an  opportunity 
here  to  use  some  of  its  lai-ge  appropriation  for  a 
good  pui-pose.  There  is  no  better  Avay  to  'increase 
production  than  to  show  the  farmer  that  he  has  a 
ready  market  at  a  fair  pi-ice  for  all  he  produces. 


Trouble  With  Rural  Routes 

URING  the  past  six  months  Ave  haA’e  had  many 
complaints  about  changes  in  rural  mail  routes. 
Many  farmers  who  were  fairly  Avell  served  uoav  find 
themselves  deprwed  of  anything  like  good  sendee. 

A  case  in  Pennsylvania  is  like  others: 

A  change  of  Rural  Route  delivery  man  deprives  him 
of  the  free  delivery.  The  ucav  man  drives  an  auto  and 
claims  he  Avill  not  climb  the  hill,  but  Avill  deliver  it 
at  the  other  end  of  the  farm,  at  a  place  Avhere  is 
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located  a  hut  that  is  much  used  by  tramps.  IMr.  II.  is 
afraid  to  send  his  children  there,  and  so  refuses  to 
have  his  mail  delivered  there.  The  consequence  is  that 
he  must  go  for  his  mail,  a  di.stance  of  five  miles. 

Many  of  these  cases  seem  to  us  very  hard  and 
arbitrary.  On  appealing  to  Washington  w'e  are  told 
that  the  Department  is  reorganizing  the  service  “in 
the  interest  of  economy.”  It  Avould  be  far  better 
to  cut  out  the  franking  priA’ilege  and  .save  some 
of  the  larger  graft  rather  than  to  pick  at  the  other 
end  and  deprive  the  people  Avho  most  need  the  deliA’’- 
ery  privilege. 


Organized  Wool  Sales  in  New  York 

The  “Farm  Bureau  News”  at  Ithaca  make.s.  a 
statement  of  various  avooI  sales  held  by  NeAV  York 
Bureau  agents  during  the  past  year.  The  Essex 
County  Sheep  Breeders  held  their  second  annual 
Avool  sale  on  ,Tuly  17th.  H.  ,1.  Tillson,  the  Farm 
Bureau  agent,  reported  that  150  members  sold  45,191 
lbs.  of  Avool.  This  brought  .$30,699.  ]\Iost  of  the 
Avool  sold  in  the  county  before  this  sale  bi-ought  50 
to  55  cents,  but  this  organized  sale  netted  an  average 
price  of  68  cents.  .Since  that  sale  price.s  for  wool 
have  increased  about  5  cents  per  pound.  It  is 
evident  that  this  organization  enabled  the  Associa¬ 
tion  to  make  a  gain  of  $5,876,  or  $39.17  for  each  of 
the  members  of  the  Association.  This  A.s.sociation 
AAUs  organized  by  the  Essex  County  Farai  Bureau. 
This  AA'as  the  second  sale,  and  the  influence  of  this 
Avork  is  plainly  .seen  all  through  the  county. 

In  Ot.sego  County  another  organized  .sale  of  Avool 
Avas  held,  Avith  buyers  present  from,  Noav  York, 
rhihulelph'ia,  and  other  manufacturing  point.s.  A 
Avool  committee  had  charge  of  the  .sale,  Avhich  AA'as 
held  July  11th,  and  the  clip  AA’as  .sold  to  T.  W. 
Talbot  »&  Sons  of  Binghamton  for  691.^  cents  per 
pound. 

In  DehiAvare  C’ounty  sheep  farming  Is  gaining, 
fi’he  County  Sheep  As.soci'ation  has  about  40  members, 
and  tAvo  w’ool  sale  have  been  held.  At  both  sales  a 
I'l'ice  for  avooI  several  cents  higher  .per  pound  than 
any  individual  offer  before  the  .sale  was  obtained. 
In  June,  1916,  the  DelaAA’'are  County  A.s.sociation 
held  a  avooI  parade.  There  Avas  a  procession  con¬ 
taining  auto  trucks,  Avagons  dravv’n  by  horses,  and 
also  by  oxen,  all  loaded  Avith  wool.  All  these  things 
are  of  great  value  to  Noav  York  farmers.  They  not 
only  enable  gro Avers  to  obtain  a  better  price  for 
their  product,  but  they  give  the  most  striking  proof 
of  the  benefit  of  organization,  and  there  i.s  really 
gi-eater  need  for  organization  and  business  dealing 
than  for  increased  production. 


The  Cost  of  the  Loaf 

On  page  1183  there  appears  a  statement  reported  to 
have  been  made  by  Prof.  E.  F.  Ladd,  of  North  Dakota 
Agricultural  College,  which  is  extremely  misleading 
and  incorrect. 

lYith  regard  to  the  cost  of  a  barrel  of  flour  the  amount 
of  grain,  the  milling  cost  and  the  miller’s  profit  are 
correct  as  given,  but  it  is.  usually  the  custom  to  pack 
flour  either  in  a  sack  or  barrel.  If  the  former  is  used 
there  should  be  2614  cents  added  and  as  it  is  usually 
necessary  to  ship  the  flour  the  freight  should  be  also 
included.  To  NeAV  York  this  would  be  50  cents  per 
barrel,  making  the  actual  cost  at  New  York  $9.9614 
and  not  $9.20,  Avithout  any  selling  cost  or  cost  of 
delivery  to  the  baker. 

With  regard  to  the  matter  of  bread,  the  profe.ssor 
evidently  desires  tlnit  it  should  be  believed  that  the 
baker  pockets  most  o'f  the  difference  betAveen  the  cost 
of  the  flour  and  what  is  received  for  the  bread,  which, 
in  the  ca.se  of  the  12-ounce  10-cent  loaf  he  sets  down 
as  $25.80. 

The  professor  probably  kuoAvs  a  great  deal  more 
about  agriculture  than  'he  does  about  either  milling  or 
baking,  because  Avhile  he  theorizes  that  the  price  of 
flour  ought  to  be  .$9.20,  it  has  not  sold  in  New  York 
beloAV  $10.60  for  the  grades  generally  used  by  bakers, 
and  so  far  as  the  difference  betAveen  what  the  baker 
pays  for  his  flour  and  Avhat  he  gets  for  his  bread  is 
concerned,  this  difference  is  quite  readily  absorbed 
by  the  things  other  than  water  aa'IucIi  are  an  es.sential 
part  of  making  and  selling  bread.  These  are  yeast, 
salt,  sugar,* shortening,  Avrapping,  fuel,  labor,  rent,  light, 
heat,  poAver,  maintenance,  selling,  horses,  feed  and  man¬ 
agerial  .salaries,  most  of  which  have  risen  100%  or 
more  during  the  past  three  years. 

In  theory  the  professor  can  probably  make  bricks 
without  straw  but  the  practical  man  has  never  been 
found  AA’ho  could.  w.  QUACKENBUSH. 

The  NorthAve.stern  Mallei’. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  understanding  Avas  that  Prof.  Ladd 
was  talking  of  the  cost  of  flour  at  Western  points, 
and  that  the  difference  he  mentioned  covered  all  expenses 
betAveen  the  Avheat  and  the  baked  loaf.  We  have  known 
Prof.  I^add  many  years,  and  AA’e  AA’ill  back  him  against 
any  man  for  scientific  kuoAvledge  of  grain  and  bread¬ 
making. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  Bishop  to  His  Dog 

I  am  quite  sure  he  thinks  that  I  am 
(lod — 

Since  He  is  God  on  •whom  each  one  de¬ 
pends 

For  life,  and  all  thlng.s  that  His  bounty 
sends — 

My  dear  old  dog,  most  constant  of  all 
friends. 

Not  too  quick  to  mind,  but  quicker  fai¬ 
th  an  I 

To  Him  whom  God  I  know  and  own  ;  his 
eye 

Deep  brown  and  liquid,  watches  for  my 
nod. 

He  is  more  patient  underneath  the  rod 
Than  I,  when  God  His  wise  correction 
sends. 

He  looks  love  at  me,  deep  as  words 
e’er  spake; 

And  from  me  never  crumb  nor  sup  will 
take 

But  he  wags  thanks  with  liis  most  vocal 
tail. 

And  when  some  crashing  noise  wakes  all 
his  fear, 

He  is  constant  and  quiet  if  T  am  near, 
Secure  that  my  protection  will  prevail. 
So.  faithful,  mindful,  thankful,  trust¬ 
ful,  he 

Tells  me  what  I  unto  my  God  should  be. 

— Right  Rev.  W.  C.  l)oane. 

* 

Who  can  tell  us  how  to  make  “turn¬ 
pike?”  A  correspondent  who  wishes  to 
get  this  rediie  says  it  was  an  old- 
fashioned  yea.st  cake  made  from  corn- 
meal  and  cut  in  squares,  which  kept  in¬ 
definitely. 

Every  year  w-e  are  asked  to  repeat  the 
recipe  for  “Vermont  olives.”  They  are 
made  as  follo-ws :  Take  a  bushel  of  green 
and  half  ripe  tomatoes,  wash  clean, 
then  pack  in  a  big  jar  or  tub,  mixing 
with  them  five  pounds  of  fine  salt  and 
ont-half  pound  of  whole  mixed  spices. 
Weight  down  and  cover  with  clear  cold 
w-ater.  In  two  weeks  they  are  ready  for 
use,  and  will  keep  a  year  if  weighted 
down  «o  as  to  stay  under  the  brine.  The 
little  plum  tomatoes  are  nice  to  use  in 
this  way. 

* 

Mussels  are  an  abundant  and  nutri¬ 
tious  shellfish,  and  their  use  is  urged 
as  an  addition  to  our  food  supply.  Fish 
markets  in  this  city  usual.iy  sell  them  in 
vinegar,  but  the  fresh  mussels  may  be 
cooked  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Mus.sel 
chowder  may  be  made  as  follows:  Wash 
half  a  peck  of  mussels,  steam  till  the 
shells  open,  and  remove  the  beard — the 
black  fringe  that  is  inedible,  being  con¬ 
sidered  poisonous  by  old-fashioned  cooks. 
Strain  off  the  liquor  and  save  it.  Fry 
three  slices  of  pork  cut  into  small  pieces  ; 
fry  with  the  pork  two  sliced  onions. 
Do  not  let  the  pork  and  onions  become 
too  bro'vi'n.  Add  a  teaspoonful  of  flour, 
and  stir  'it  well  into  the  pork  fat.  Then 
add  the  liquor  from  the  mussels,  with 
an  equal  amount  of  hot  water ;  let  all 
come  to  a  boil,  and  put  in  three  good- 
sized  potatoes  cut  into  dice.  Season, 
and  boil  until  potatoes  are  tender,  then 
add  the  mussels  and  a  pint  of  hot  milk  ; 
let  boil  up  and  serve  with  crackers. 

If 

At  the  present  time  one  million  two 
hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  women 
are  doing  W'ork  in  England  today  which 
was  done  formerly  by  men,  who  have 
joined  the  army  or  been  set  free  for 
other  fonns  of  war  service.  The  figures 
are  from  the  latest  official  report  of  the 
industrial  branch  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Replacement  of  men  by  women  has 
been  most  successful  in  government 
services,  in  banking  and  in  transporta¬ 
tion.  In  government  establishments, 
aside  from  the  civil  service  and  local 
government,  the  number  (d  women  em¬ 
ployed  prior  to  the  war  was  2,000 ;  now 
it  is  198,000.  In  the  civil  service  and 
local  government  women  employes  have 
increased  by  140,000  and  124,000  men 
have  been  replaced.  The  Board  of  Trade 
reports  show  that  there  are  now  4,538,- 
000  women  and  gilds  employed  in  the 
classified  trades  under  its  jurisdiction. 
This  does  not  include  domestic  servants, 
women  employed  in  small  workshops 
and  women  employed  on  farms ;  nor 
does  it  include  women  at  w’ork  in  mili¬ 
tary,  naval  and  Red  Cross  hospitals.  It 
is  estimated,  therefore,  that  the  total 
number  of  women  employed  in  all  oc¬ 
cupations  in  England  to-day  is  well  oyer 


five  million.  It  is  also  interesting  to 
note  that  the  service  given  by  the  Wom¬ 
en’s  Auxiliary  Army  Corps  is  so  valuable 
that  the  British  Government  is  great¬ 
ly  increasing  its  numbers.  These 
“Waacs,”  as  they  have  been  christened, 
are  working  in  France  and  Belgium  as 
cooks,  waitresses,  clerks,  typists,  ac¬ 
countants,  telegraphers,  and  a  variety 
of  other  occupations  where  they  release 
men  for  the  firing  line.  It  is  said  that 
women  cooks  in  military  service  have 
proved  far  more  economical  than  men, 
and  give  better  results  from  the  same 
food. 


Pork  Sausage 

Will  some  one  give  me  an  inexpensive 
recipe  for  pork  sausage?  w.  F.  M. 

No  pork  sausage  may  be  termed  inex¬ 
pensive,  at  the  present  price  of  pork. 
T7se  trimmings  from  cutting  hams  and 
shoulders  and  any  other  odd  pieces,  all 
fresh  and  nice.  Tenderloin  is  excellent, 
if  you  care  to  use  it.  Sometimes  the 
head  is  used,  but  this  is  better  for  head 
cheese  or  souse.  Use  two  parts  lean 
meat  to  one  part  fat.  Weigh  the  meat ; 
prepare  seasoning  in  the  proportion  of 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9510  Evening  'Wrap. 
0472  Cont,  sizes  10  34  or  30,  38  or  40, 

and  18  years.  Price  42  or  44  bust.  Price 
15  cents.  15  cents. 

9475  Three  -  Piece 
Skirt,  sizes  10  and 
18  years.  Price  10 
cents. 


9.531  Food  Conserva¬ 
tion  Uniform,  30,  40, 
44  bust.  Price  10 
cents. 


9520  Prince.ss  Coat 
Dress,  30  to  40  bust. 
I’rice  15  cents. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 
Miniature  service  pins,  in  design  like 
the  service  flags,  show  that  a  member 
of  the  wearer’s  household  is  in  the  coun¬ 
try’s  service.  They  cost  25  cents  each. 

“Surprises”  for  soldiers  are  packed 
and  shipped  by  one  of  the  large  stoi-es.  In 
a  good-sized  tin  box  are  eight  kinds  of 
“homemade”  cake,  a  package  of  dates,  r 


one  teaspoonful  salt,  one  teaspoonful 
dried  sage  leaves,  powdered  and  sifted, 
and  one-half  teaspoonful  white  pepper, 
to  each  pound  of  the  meat  and  fat.  Mix 
one-half  of  the  seasoning  through  the 
meat  and  fat,  and  put  it  through  the 
meat  grinder;  then  scatter  the  remainder 
of  the  seasoning  over  the  sausage  meat, 
and  run  it  through  the  grinder  again. 
This  mixes  the  seasoning  perfectly.  Some 
add  a  little  mace  to  the  seasoning,  but 
the  mixture  given  is  very  nice,  and  al¬ 
ways  liked.  One  may  make  sausage  “go 
further”  in  the  home  commissariat  by  add¬ 
ing  some  bread  crumbs,  well  worked 
in,  before  cooking,  but,  of  course,  this 
cannot  be  done  when  the  sausage  is  to 
be  sold. 


package  of  raisins,  a  bar  of  milk  choco¬ 
late.  a  bottle  of  lemon  drops,  and  one 
of  lime  drops,  and  a  package  of  pepper¬ 
mints.  This  package  of  “surprises,” 
packed  for  a  long  journey,  costs  ,$3. 

We  saw  a  very  convenient  “soldier’s 
diary,”  or  “sailor’s  log’’  offered  in  one 
shop  for  23  cents.  It  was  in  convenient 
form,  with  places  for  clippings,  snapshots 
and  matters  of  identificarion. 

Women's  “sports”  stockings  of  heavy 
wide  ribbed  cotton  cost  $1.25  a  pair,  and 
come  in  a  great  variety  of  shades,  in¬ 
cluding  old  rose,  sky  blue,  brown  and 
gold.  They  are  very  fashionable  for 
country  wear  with  heavy  shoes,  and  have 
the  merit  of  being  sensible  too. 

Some  very  attractive  lisle  union  suits 
for  women  have  glove  silk  tops ;  price 
$1.25. 

Many  new  Fall  and  Winter  gloves  for 
women  have  deep  gauntlets.  An  attrac¬ 
tive  style  is  a  gray  military  gauntlet  of 
ibex  leather,  with  strapped  wrist,  price 
$3.50.  There  are  washable  white  leath¬ 
er  gauntlets  at  $2..50,  and  dark  gray 
capeskin  with  strapped  wrists  and  soft 
cuffs  at  ,$2.  “Captain  Kidd”  gauntlets 
•have  high  cuffs  stiffened  with  whalebone, 
which  fold  into  sections ;  they  are  made 
in  washable  tan  leather,  and  also  black, 
costing  .$(>..50. 

Shetland  spencers,  those  comfortable, 
close-fitting  little  knitted  jackets  to 
wear  under  a  woman’s  coat,  cost  $1.05, 
machine  knitted ;  hand-knitted,  imported 
from  Scotland,  they  are  $3. 

Children’s  linen  school  handkerchiefs, 
medium  wright,  colored  borders,  were 
good  value  at  t>0  cents  a  dozen. 


Nourishing  Supper  Dishes 
A  corn  or  fish  chowder  is  sufficiently 
substantial  for  a  workingman’s  supper, 
and  requires  comparatively  small  outlay 
of  time  and  fuel.  No  hard  and  fast  rule 
for  these  chowders  is  required,  for  the 
principal  ingredients  may  be  varied  con¬ 
siderably  in  quantity  to  suit  convenience. 
Cut  two  or  three  slices  of  fat  salt  pork 
into  small  cubes  and  fry  them  brown. 
Pare  and  cut  into  small  pieces  enough 
potatoes  to  make  a  quart  or  .so,  and  put 
into  stew  kettle  with  several  onions  pared 
and  sliced.  Add  the  fried  pork  with  its 
fat.  Rinse  out  frying  pan  with  hot  water 
and  pour  the  water  into  the  kettle,  adding 
enough  water  to  cove*  contents  of  kettle. 
Put  on  stove  to  boil  and  when  the  vege¬ 
tables  are  tender,  add  one  or  two  cans 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  t\K  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Paintingr  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Honse  In  America— Rstab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y. 

LET  us  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse  or  Ccw  hide.  Calf  or  other  skins 
•with  hair  or  fur  on,  and  make  them 
Into  coats  (for  men  and  women),  robes, 
rujrs  or  g-loves  when  so  ordered.  Your 
fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than  to  buy 
them  and  be  worth  more. 

Our  Illustrated  catalog  ^ves  a  lot  of 
information.  It  tells  how  to  take  off 
and  care  for  hides ;  how  and  when  we 
pay  the  frcifrht  both  ways  ;  about  our 
sale  dyeing  process  on  cow  and  horse 
hide,  calf  and  other  skins ;  about  the 
fur  goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell, 
taxidermy,  etc. 

Then  we  have  recently  got  out  an¬ 
other  we  call  our  Fashion  book,  wholly 
devoted  to  fashion  plates  of  muffs, 
neckwear  and  other  fine  fur  garments, 

With  prices  ;  also  fur  garments  remod¬ 
eled  and  repaired. 

You  can  have  cither  book  by  sendin  ;  CiS 
irnuT  correct  address  naming  which,  or 
both  books  if  you  need  both.  Address 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
571  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


RETAILERS’  35c  QUALITY 

COFFEE 

From  Wholesaler  Direct,  fresh  off  the  Roaster 

S  POUNDS  FOR  1  O  Cr 

Bean  or  Ground  Jl  • 

DELIVERED  FREE  WITHIN  300  MILES 
10  lbs.  DELIVERED  FREE  1000  MILES 

Satuifaf’tion  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,  233-239  Washington  St,  New  York 

RSTABLISIIKD  77  YKARS 


Books  Worth  Buying 

Plant  -Diseases,  Massee .  1.60 

Landscape  Gardening,  Maynard. . . .  1.60 

Clovers,  Shaw  .  1.00 

How  Crops  Grow,  Johnson .  1.60 

Celery  Culture,  Beattie . 60 

Greenhouse  Construction,  Taft .  1,60 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


••F’vps  Tired 

«Not  With  This  Lamp” 

To  make  writing  more  comfortable  or  reading  more  pleasant,  use  a  Rayo 
Lamp.  Its  soft  mellow  light  is  easy  on  your  eyes. 

RAYO  LAMPS  give  a  steady,  bright  light  without  flicker  or  flare.  Easy  to 
light — no  need  to  remove  either  chimney  or  shade.  Attractive  in  design 
and  finish.  Easy  to  keep  clean. 

Use  So-CO-ny  Kerosene  in  Rayo  Lamps.  It  is  pure,  carefully  refined  the 
oil  for  light.  And  ask  for  Rayo  Lamps  by  name. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICES 

NEW  YORK 

BUFFALO  BOSTON 
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of  corn  or  in  season  raw  corn  scraped 
from  the  cob.  The  cobs  may  be  boiled 
while  the  potatoes  are  being  prepared  and 
this  corn  water  used  for  the  chowder. 
When  the  corn  is  heated  through  season 
the  chowder  well  with  salt  and  pepper 
and  add  from  a  pint  to  a  quart  of  mlik. 
Lot  it  come  to  a  boil  again  and  just  be¬ 
fore  serving  add  as  large  a  piece  of  but¬ 
ter  as  you  think  proper.  The  chowder  will 
be  very  good  without  the  butter,  but  bet¬ 
ter  with  it.  Serve  with  crackers  or  small 
homemade  biscuits,  preferably  graham  or 
whole  wheat. 

F or  a  shrimp  chowder  proceed  as  above, 
substituting  a  can  or  two  of  shrimps  for 
the  corn.  Or  well  soaked-out  codfish  may 
be  used  instead  of  com  or  shrimps,  mak¬ 
ing  a  palatable  salt  cod  chowder. 

Scalloped  potatoes  are  a  good  supper 
dish.  Peel  raw  potatoes  and  slice  thin. 
Rub  well  with  butter  a  round  tin  bak¬ 
ing  dish,  shallow  for  the  size,  put  in  a 
layer  of  potatoes  and  sprinkle  with  salt, 
and  pepper  and  small  pieces  of  butter, 
then  add  a  layer  of  cracker  crumbs,  sea¬ 
soning  with  salt,  pepper  and  butter,  and 
repeat  layers  till  dish  is  full,  having  well- 
buttered  cracker  crumbs  on  top.  Add 
from  one  to  two  cups  milk,  cover  and 
bake  till  potatoes  are  tender,  about  an 
hour. 

Fried  corn  cakes  are  good  and  hearty 
for  either  breakfast  or  supper.  Twelve 
ears  of  com,  each  row  of  kernels  cut 
through  with  a  sharp  knife  and  pulp 
scraped  out  with  back  of  knife.  Add  to 
pulp  two  large  spoonfuls  of  milk,  two  of 
flour,  two  beaten  eggs  and  about  an 
eighth  of  a  teaspoonful  of  baking  soda. 
Season  well  with  salt  and  pepper  and 
fry  on  a  griddle  with  pork  fat. 

Creamed  cabbage,  another  good  supper 
dish  for  working  people,  is  prepared  by 
boiling  a  cabbage  tender  in  salted  water, 
draining  it  well,  cutting  it  across  several 
times  with  a  knife,  and  covering  it  with 
this  sauce:  Melt  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter,  add  one  heaping  tablespoonful  of 
flour,  then  stir  in  two  cups  of  milk.  Let 
it  boil,  and  add  more  milk  if  it  gets  very 
thick.  Season  well  with  salt  and  pepper, 
pour  it  hot  over  the  hot  cabbage  and 
serve  at  once  with  mashed  potato. 

LOUISE  PRINCE  FREEMAN. 


Pumpkin  Loaf 

The  following  recipe  was  in  use  80 
years  ago :  Two  cups  of  stewed  pumpkin, 
one  of  white  flour,  two  cups  sweet  milk 
and  cornmeal  to  make  a  batter  stiffer  than 
for  corn  bread,  soda,  salt  and  molas.scs.  In 
making  I  varied  the  recipe  somewhat — 
and  the  result  was  pleasing.  l.  e.  s. 

This  is  how  my  grandmother  and 
mother  have  made  it,  and  how  I  make  it 
myself.  We  always  bake  it  all  the  after¬ 
noon  in  a  moderately  hot  oven — putting 
the  pumpkin-loaf  in  a  baking  dish  and 
covering  it  with  a  tin  pan  or  agate 
platter  if  the  oven  is  too  hot.  Put  about 
1^4  quart  of  well-stewed  pumpkin  in  a 
baking  dish,  earthen  preferred;  then  add 
cornmeal  until  it  is  stiff,  salt  it  to  taste, 
then  stir  in  enough  molasses  to  m.-tke  it 
quite  sweet.  You  will  have  to  use  your 
own  judgment  about  the  molasses.  We 
always  sqrved  it  in  the  baking  dish,  and 
sliced  it  and  ate  it  with  butter.  Every¬ 
one  always  wanted  the  outside  piece.  If 
it  is  baked  just  right,  the  top  of  it  is 
crisp  and  sweet.  If  one  preferred  it 
spiced,  the  spices  could  be  added.  My 
grandmother’s  home  was  on  Long  Island, 
New  York  State,  and  she  taught  mamma 
how  to  make  it  and  my  mother  taught  me 
— that  is  all  the  rule  we  ever  had.  I 
don’t  believe  there  is  a  rule  for  it  in 
the  world.  That  is  why  it  is  so  alluring 
— it  is  not  a  common  dish.  Children 
who  have  eaten  it  never  foi’get  that  deli¬ 
cious  taste.  I  have  eaten  at  many  tables 
and  my  mother  has  travelled  extensively 
in  this  and  other  countries,  but  we  never 
ate  a  pumpkin-loaf  anywhere  except  in 
our  own  home.  mrs.  c.  k.  w. 


Substantial  Irish  Potato  Soups 
Part  I. 

A  Swiss  Potato  Soup. — Peel  and 
cook  till  half  done  six  large  potatoes,  then 
slice  and  fry  them  in  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  buttei’,  seasoning  with  salt,  pepper,  a 
blade  of  mace  (or  prnch  of  nutmeg)  a 
bay-leaf,  and  one-fourth  pound  of  minced 
ham.  When  quite  done  add  to  the  pota¬ 
toes  one  quart  of  meat  stock ;  thicken 


slightly  with  a  tablespoonful  of  flour 
rubbed  smooth  in  a  little  cold  water;  add 
a  half-teaspoonful  of  sugar  and  the  un¬ 
cooked  yolks  of  two  eggs  beaten  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  cold  water.  Put  through 
a  sieve  and  serve. 

An  Itai-ian  Potato  Soup. — Peel  and 
parboil  four  large  potatoes  in  a  quart 
of  slightly  salted  water;  strain  and  add 
a  pint  of  fresh  hot  water  with  half  a 
large  onion  minced,  a  tablespoonful  of 
parsley  cut  fine  and  a  stalk  of  celery  well 
chopped*.  Simmer  carefully  till  tender ; 
thicken  with  two  tablespoonfuls  each  of 
flour  and  butter,  blended  (slightly  soft¬ 
ened)  ;  put  through  a  sieve  and  add  boil¬ 
ing  milk,  gradually,  till  thin  as  desired. 

Potato  M'aigre,  a  French  Soup. — 
Wash;  scrape  (or  peel)  and  slice  two 
each  of  small  onions,  medium-sized  car¬ 
rots,  turnips  and  potatoes.  In  a  sauce¬ 
pan  melt  two  rounding  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter  and  add  the  prepared  vegetables 
with  a  small  bunch  of  watercress,  a  small, 
chopped  head  of  lettuce  and  a  spi-inkling 
of  thyme  with  half  a  bay  leaf.  Stir  these 
through  the  butter  for  five  minutes,  add¬ 
ing  a  very  little  water  if  necessary  to 
prevent  burning,  but  do  not  brown.  Add 
three  pints  of  milk  and  let  the  whole 
simmer  in  this  until  the  vegetables  are 
soft  enough  to  put  through  a  sieve  or 
press.  When  rubbed  smooth  return  to 
stove  and  add  one  tablespoonful  of  corn- 


Embroidery  Designs 


An  article  that  Is  both  practical  and  dec¬ 
orative  is  the  sewing  kit  No.  650.  There 
is  a  pocket  for  almost  everything  one  is 
liable  to  use  in  general  sewing.  The  em¬ 
broidery  is  done  with  the  outline  stitch 
wltii  an  occasional  French  knot.  It  is 
beautiful  In  either  red  or  blue;  In  fact, 
any  color  that  the  needleworker  prefers 
may  be  used  to  advantage.  The  design 
is  stamped  on  brown  art  linen,  and  with 
mercerized  floss  to  complete  embroidery, 
costs  50  cents. 


starch  which  has  been  mixed  smooth  with 
a  little  cold  milk,  -  letting  all  boil  up  to¬ 
gether  a  few  minutes,  stirring  constantly. 
Then  draw  the  saucepan  aside.  When 
cooled  somewhat  stir  into  it  the  raw 
yolks  of  three  eggs  which  have  been 
well  beaten  wih  half-cupful  of  cream. 
Let  heat  but  do  not  boil.  Season  with  a 
sprinkling  of  grated  nutmeg  and  two  ta¬ 
blespoonfuls  of  chopped  parsley  with  salt 
to  taste.  Seiwe  from  tui'een  with  crou¬ 
tons. 

German  Potato  Soup. — Peel  and  slice 
six  medium  large  potatoes  and  boil  in 
salted  water  till  tender;  drain  and  add  a 
quart  of  sour  cream  with  a  tablcspoonful 
of  butter.  ( Sour  milk  may  be  used  instead 
of  ci'eara  if  three  tablespoonfuls  of  butter 
are  used).  Let  come  to  a  boil;  remove, 
and  seiwe  at  once  with  oyster  crackers. 

RILEY  M.  FLETCHER  RERRY. 

Preserved  Citron 

Cut  up  citron  melon,  remove  outside 
skin  and  seeds.  Add  one  pound  of  sugar 
to  each  pound  of  citron  and  one  lemon 
cut  and  sliced  for  every  two  pounds  of 
citron.  Let  stand  over  night.  Put  on 
stove  and  let  boil  slowly  two  to  three 
hours,  until  fruit  is  transparent  and 
syrup  thick.  Put  in  jars  and  seal.  Is 
very  good  as  a  relisn  with  cold  meats, 
and  is  economical,  because  it  is  very 
rich,  so  only  a  little  is  used  at  a  time. 

5IRS.  c.  w.  M. 

More  About  Swiss  Chard 

Mrs.  R.  C.,  page  1014,  asks  how  to 
salt  Swiss  chard.  This  is  easily  salted 
for  Winter  use.  Have  a  large  earthen 
jar  with  a  layer  of  table  salt  in  bottom, 
press  in  layer  of  chard,  which  has  been 
looked  over  and  washed,  then  salt,  then 
another  layer  of  chard,  etc.  Put  on  a 
plate  with  a  stone  to  hold  it  down.  More 
chard  can  be  added  at  any  time.  See 
that  the  weight  is  heavy  enough  to  hold 
the  chard  under  the  brine  after  it  has 
foi-med.  The  leaf  stalk  can  be  used  or 
not  as  one  likes.  MRS.  L.  A.  C. 


Get 

Wholesale 

Prices 


^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiisiiiiiiiiiiimiiuiiiiiiiiiiiimniiiiiiimiiiiiiiii 

I  Sidestep  High  Fuel  Prices^ 

E  "T^ON’T  be  forced  to  buy  high-priced  hard 
=  coal.  Write  and  learn  how  well  you  can 

S  heat  your  home  with  soft  coal  or  wood 

S  fuel  in  a  money-saving  Kalamazoo  Heater. 

S  These  beautiful  heaters  bum  any  fuel.but  are  especially 
s  adapted  for  soft  coal.  Hot  blast  equipment  gets  all 
s  the  beat  and  gases  from  the  fuel  consumed. 

E  PowerifulHeaters— MoneySavers— WriteforCafalog 

E  Save  money— get  our  wholesale  direct-to-you  prices. 

E  Quick  service.  Nowaiting.  We  pay  freight  and  guaran- 
E  tee  safe  delivery.  30  days’  trial— cash  or  easy  pay- 
E  ments.  Ask  for  Catalog;  No.  114 

E  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY,  Mfra.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

S  We  manufaeturt  Stoves,  Ranges,  Gas  Ranges,  Furnaces,  Kitchen  Kahinets  and  TaMce 

siiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimuiiiiiiuu; 


iiiiiii 


Government  prices  on  steel  and  iron  do  not  affect  COIU 
tracts  which  the  mills  had  before  prices  were  fixed  by  th» 
government.  -  As  these  contracts  are  at  much  higher* 
prices,  and  will  take  the  output  of  the  larger  mills  for 
many  months  we  do  not  see  any  possibility  for  lower 
prices  on  stoves  and  furnaces  than  those  we  now  quote.  But  if  by  any  chance  should 
we  be  able  to  reduce  our  prices  before  July  1st,  1918,  we  guarantee  to  refund 
you  the  difference  between  the  new  price  and  the  price  you  pay. 
Write  today.  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY,  MFRS..  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


GUARANTEE 

Against  Reduction 

In  PRICES 


ORIGINAL 


CHEMICAL1 


80,000  SOLO-FIFTH  YEAR 

More  Comfortable, 
Healthful,  Convenient 

Eliminatea  the  out -house, 
open  vault  and  cess-pool, 
which  arc  brooding  places 
for  germs.  Have  a  warm, 
sanitary,  odorless  toilet  right 
in  your  house.  No  going  out 
in  cold  weather.  A  boon  to 
invalids.  Endorsed  by  State 
Boards  of  Health. 


ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 

Put  It  Anywhere  In  The  House 
The  germs  are  killed  by  a  chemical  process  m 
water  in  the  container.  Empty  once  a  mouth. 
No  more  trouble  to  empty  than  ashes.  Closet  ab¬ 
solutely  guaranteed*  Guarantee  on  file  in  the 
office  of  this  publication.  Ask  for  catalog  and  tirice 
ROWE  SANITARY  MFG.  CO.  10210  6fh  ST.,  DETROIT, 

Ask  About  th®  Ro-San  WaabaUnd— -hot  and  Cold  MICH. 

Runnina  Water  Without  Plumbing 


of  your 

»'BAGS>. 

You  will  be  surprised  how  much  money  we  will 
pay  you  for  your  old  bogs,  torn  or  sound, — any 
quantity.  Don’t  let  them  lie  around  and  rot  when 
you  can  torn  them  into  money. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

and  we  raaU  check  as  soon  as  shipment  is  received. 
Take  advantage  of  present  high  prices- write  today 
for  price-list  and  shipping  instructions.  Largest 
direct  buyers  of  bags  fn  the  world.  References- 
Citizens  Bank  of  Buffalo,  Dun  or  Bradstreet. 
IROQUOIS  BAG  OO. 

396  Howard  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Comfort  in  Jig  Time 


When  you  come  in  from  the  chilly  out-of-doors,  the 
Perfection  doesn’t  keep  you  waiting.  It  is  instantly 
lighted  and  warms  any  ordinary  room  in  a  few 
minutes.  Portable — easily  carried  wherever  needed. 
Sturdy  and  convenient.  No  fire  to  poke  or  ashes  to 
carry  out. 

The  new  No.  500  Perfection  Heater  Wick  comes  trimmeo  and 
burned  off,  all  ready  for  use.  Makes  re-wicking  easy, 
So-CO-ny  Kerosene  gives  best  results. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


PRINCIPAL  OFFICES 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.~Y.  and  you^U  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.’*  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Announcing  An  Important 


^  Ryanogue  Farms  offers  a 
selection  of  seventy  five 
head  from  their  noted  herd 
compnsing  some  of  the 
best  individuals  from  the 
predominant  blood  lines  of 
Scotland  and  America. 

^  Thirty  aged  cows — some 
with  good  A.R.  records — 
all  able  to  produce  and  re¬ 
produce,  many  capable  of 
winning  in  fast  company. 
All  from  the  best  prod¬ 
ucing  blood  lines. 

^  Twenty  five  heifers  and  ten 
heifer  calves.  A  fine 
straight  lot. 

^  Six  aged  bulls  and  four 
under  two  years. 


SALE 

of 

AYRSHIRES 

Thursday  November  8th 

Starting  at  1  1  A.  M. 

at 

Ryanogue  Farms 

Brewster,  N.Y. 


RYANOGUE,  FARMS  has  been  famous  for  years 
as  the  home  of  fine  Ayrshires. 

This  sale  offers  you  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  pur¬ 
chase  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  Ayrshire  Breed 
in  America — at  your  own  price. 

All  Animals  over  six  months  tuberculin  tested 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  Mailed  on  Request 


Address  AH  Communications  To 


HARRY  FURZE,  Treasurer 

Ryanogue  Farms  45  William  Street,  New  York 


Race  Horse  Cured 
After  Doctors  Gave  Up 

Ja^b  White  of  Cold  Water,  Miss,  writesr— 

‘  My  horse  is  well.  I  had  her  on  the  race  track  and  she 
didn  f  lame  abll.  You  are  the  best  doctor  I  eoer  saw.  The 
bat  doctors  in  Tote  County  said  she  would  not  get  well; 
she  had  the  worst  splint  in  the  world,  but  now  she  is 
sound  again.  I  can  ride  her  a  mile  in  two  minutes  and  it 
does  ssot  bother  her  a  biL‘* 


SAVE’ITe^HQRSE 

(Tirado  Uark.  Rogisterad) 

jo  sold  %vith  a  signed  Guarantee  to  cure  Ringbone, 
Tboropin,  SPAVIN  orShoulder.Knee.Anlde.Hoof 
or  Tendon  Disease  or  money  back.  Try  it,  no  matter 
how  s^bborn  or  supposedly  incurable, — ^hundreds 
or  such  cases  cured  every  year  for  22  years.  Write 
for  FREE  Save-The-Horse  BOOK  that  tells  how 
to  diagnose  and  treat — also  for  copy  of  Guarantee 
and  expert  veterinary  advice — all  FREE*  Always 
keep  a  bottle  on  hand  for  emergencies* 


TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

24  State  Street,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

D’-ueehtt  mery where  sell  Save-The-Horse  with  Signed 
Guarantee,  or  we  send  it  direct  by  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 


MINERAU 


inusv 

over 


HEAVE"v?«, 


Booklet 

Free 


t3  Pn,'kag6  gnnrniiteed  to  give 
l>aok.  SI  Package  sufficient 


;ivo  satistaction  or  me 
for  ordinary  oases. 


MIIERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourth  Ave^  Pittsburg.  P» 


Only  S2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!p 

0  A  Boys  the  New  Butter-  ( 

a  M  Ul  fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Light  running 
~  JTi  easy  cleaning,  close  skim' 

”  ming,  durably  Guaranteed 
..a  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 

f>er  hour.  Mado  also  In  nve 
aroror  eizos  up  toNo.Sshown  here. 

30  Days*  Free  Trial  cpsj 

I  ■  iww  ■■■**!  more  by  what 

I  it  eavoB  in  croum.  PMtal  brings  Frw  cat* 
alog,  folder  and  *'diroct-from-factory'*  offer. 

Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money, 

ALB AUGH -DOVER  CO. 

2171  marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


[ 


When  you  write '  advertisers 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal, 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Calf  Scours 


This  Treatment  is  Saving 
Many  Calves 

Scouring  calves  indicate  a  germ  in¬ 
fection  that  is  likely  to  run  through  your 
entire  herd  with  serious  losses. 

The  loss  of  one  calf  is  bad  enough,  but 
nothing  compared  to  your  loss  when  the 
infection  spreads,  as  it  will  unless 
checked.  Then  your  year’s  work  in 
building  up  your  herd  is  wasted  and  your 
profits  lost. 


Our  method  of  handling  calves  will 
promptly  stop  scours  and  flnallv  banish  it 
from  the  premises.  One  good  calf  saved  will 
repay  the  expense  of  protecting  your  stock 
for  a  long  time  against  the  disease.  This 
plan  is  simple  and  practical. 

Our  germicide  and  disinfectant  is  especi¬ 
ally  adapted  to  this  work.  It  is  called 
Bacili-Kil  (B-K  for  short).  The  remark¬ 
able  germ-killing  strength  of  B-K  is  plainly 
marked  and  guaranteed  on  every  package. 
B-K  contains  no  poison,  acid  or  oil.  When 
used  internally  it  destroys  germs,  heals 
inflamed  membranes,  relieves  irritation, 
restores  helathy  action.  B-K  may  be  given 
freely  in  the  milk  and  drinking' water. 

B-K  is  convenient.  Just  add  water  as 
direx^ted,  and  you  have  your  treatment  for 
calves,  bulls  and  cows  and  also  your  dis¬ 
infectant  for  general  use. 


B-K  is  used  so  successfully  by  leading 
breeders  that  it  is  now  sold  over  the  entire 
world  and  the  demand  for  it  has  increased 
five  hundred  per  cent  in  three  years.  well 
known  breeder  of  registered  stock  says : 


Clean  and 
Clear  as  water 


Awarded 
Gold  Medal 
Pan.  -Pac.  Expo, 


“We  found  vaccines  of 
fio  value  in  stopping  calf 
scours,  but  the  prompt, 
efficient  treatment  with 
B-K  r necked  the  trouble 
Quicklp  and  saved  us  the 
loss  of  many  valuable 
calces. 

B-K  is  sold  by  dairy 
and  farm  supply  houses, 
druggists,  general  stores, 
etc.,  everywhere.  Deal¬ 
ers  wanted  in  every 
town. 

Write  IIS  for  more  cvl. 
ileiieo  from  iiMorH  iiiid  for 
oiir  Itiilletln  No.  IRfi.  "How 
to  Save  Kvery  Calf.” 


GENERAL  LABORATORIES 

2733  S.  Dickinson  St. ,  Madison,  Wis. 


The  Future  of  Dairying 
Part  II. 

Mii.r-:  pROPircTS. — It  will  not  be  sur¬ 
prising  if  the  varieties  of  milk  products 
are  greatly  extended  aud  in  such  attrac¬ 
tive  form  that  they  will  be  greatly  aug¬ 
mented  in  sale,  which  now  seems, confined 
to  condensed  milk  and  many  varieties  of 
the  soft  cheeses,  .and  this  only  needs  the 
active  interests  of  chemists  and  promoters 
to  inaugurate.  A  great  betterment  will 
be  made  in  the  great  butter-producing 
sections  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  order  and  quality  brought  out  of  a 
wasteful  chaos.  I’lie  millions  of  pounds 
of  butter  now  made  of  such  low  quality 
of  cream  will  be  redeemed. 

KurcATiAG  TiiK  Farmkk. — In  marked 
degree  tlic  farmer  dairyman  h.a.s  become 
educated  along  the  lines  of  his  business. 
He  has  come  to  know  about  the  kind 
of  Cows  that  go  to  make  up  a  good  dairy, 


of  milk  for  the  city  markets.  This  may 
be  something  like  interstate  markets, 
making  combinations,  corners  and  dis¬ 
crimination  against  localities  impossible, 
seeing  that  the  market  is  “open,"  aud  no 
man  barred,  or  a  community  either,  from 
wide-open  markets,  or  a  fair  field  in 
competition.  In  this,  (he  dairyman  will 
not  ask  to  he  patronized,  but  simply  given 
careful,  commercial  protection. 

.loiiN  Gorr.i). 

Variation  in  Cream 

I  milked  two  cow.s  one  evening  and 
had  the  milk  tested  at  once.  Tliey  tested 
the  same,  4  3-5  per  cent.  I  set  the  milk 
away  in  a  cool  place  overnight  an  equal 
quantity  from  each  cow,  each  in  a  fruit 
jar  of  the  same  size.  Next  morning  there 
showed  on  one  of  the  jars  of  milk  a 
much  thicker  layer  of  cream.  What  is 
the  explanation?  Was  the  test  faulty? 
Or  does  cream  vary  like  milk  in  the 
amount  of  butter  fat  a  given  quantity 
contains?  Or  does  the  cream  rise  more 


Above  is  Picture  of  Meridale  Jersey,  Spermfield  Owl’s  Eva,  193,934.  She  has  a  Yearly 
Record  of  16,457  Pounds  Milk  and  1,168  Pounds  Butter 


and  what  breeds  are  best  adaiited  to  his 
wants.  lie  has  a  convincing  idea  about 
the  laws  of  breeding,  and  the  influences  of 
heredity,  and  more  and  more  disc-ards  (lie 
idea  that  a  cow  is  a  cow,  and  one  is  as 
good  as  another  if  fed  the  same.  He 
realizes  that  dairy  develoiiinent  in  breed¬ 
ing  is  never  mueli  aflvaiiccd  where  there 
is  too  much  reacliing  out  after  fresh 
blood. 

I’RACTICAI.  SCIK.XCK. — In  food.s  for  the 
dairy  another  great  and  yet  continuing 
advance  has  Ix'en  made  iii  the  rations  for 
cows.  I’roteins  and  carbohydrates  are 
now  common  terms,  and  what  lines  and 
selections  of  foods  to  feed  cows  to  make 
milk  is  fairly  well  understood.  This  is 
greatly  promoted  and  advaneed  by  the 
dairy  schools,  expenment  .stations  aud 
8tate  institutions,  aud  the  greatest 
triumph  of  this  education  is  tlie  fast  dis¬ 
appearing  critieism  and  objection  to  it 
as  “book  farming,"  of  no  value  to  a 
“practical"  dairyman.  No  one.  a  third  of 
a  century  ago.  ever  caught  the  “gleam” 
that  by  lfil.5  practically  one-third  of  the 
milk  of  the  dairies  east  of  the  Mississippi 
would  be  demanded  for  city  consumption, 
and  the  whole  scheme  of  dairying 
specialized.  The  problems  of  collection, 
transportation,  and  distribution  are  being 
worked  out,  and  the  idea  of  clean  aud 
germ-free  milk  put  upon  a  higher  plane 
than  ever  before,  aud  dairies  so  cared  for 
that  disea.se  in  any  form,  should,  and 
could  be  quarantined  and  exterminated. 
Both  the  general  government  aud  the 
State  are  co-operating,  and  we  shall 
actually  prevent,  instead  of  checking  the 
contagious  diseases,  that  now  so  often 
sorely  perplex  us. 

Fkdkral  Education'. — Dairy  educa¬ 
tion  is  to  be  made  more  general  ,and 
brought  to  the  very  doors  of  the  dairy¬ 
man.  not  lessening  the  aim.s  and  purposes 
of  our  stations,  and  dairy  .schools,  but 
working  as  a  more  elfective  whole  in 
which  the  dairyman  will  willingly  assent 
to  a  more  active  participation.  In  this 
the  great  department  at  Washington 
has  an  active  duty  to  perform  in  relation 
to  the  marketing  and  handling  of  the 
Iiroduce  O’f  the  dairies,  whether  as  manu¬ 
factured  produce  or  the  great  vglumes 


slowly  on  some  cows’  milk  than  in  others? 

Holliday,  Mo.  vv.  s,  j. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  milk  of 
your  two  cows  might  test  exactly  the 
siime,  aud  yet  show  a  difi’erent  amount 
of  cream  after  .stauding  the  same  lengtii 
of  lime  at  the  same  temperature.  This 
is  due  to  the  variation  in  the  individual¬ 
ity  of  the  cows  iu  tliis  respect.  This 
point  is  particularly  notice.ible  iu  case  of 
different  breeds.  T'he  milk  of  some  cows 
creams  faster,  and  more  distinctly  than 
that  of  othei-s.  n.  F.  j. 


Mixing  a  Balanced  Ration 

I  would  like  a  balanced  ration  made 
from  mixed  hay.  silage,  dried  brewers' 
grains,  linseed  oil  me.il,  cottonseed  meal, 
wheat  bran  aud  beet  pulp.  c.  II. 

New  York. 

If  you  wish  to  u.se  all  the  feeds  you 
mention,  feed  about  30  lbs.  of  silage  per 
head  per  day.  together  with  what  hay  the 
cows  will  clean  up.  Make  the  grain  ra¬ 
tion  two  parts  dried  brewers’  grains,  one- 
half  part  oilmeal.  two  parts  cottonsee<l 
meal,  one  part  bran  aud  1  part  dried  beet 
pulp.  Add  one  per  cent,  s-alt  to  the  mix¬ 
ture  when  making  it  up.  If  the  silage  Ls 
good  I  should  leave  the  beet  pulp  out  of 
the  ration,  unless  it  can  be  or  has  been 
secured  very  reasonably.  ii.  i--.  j. 


Rations  for  Swine 

1.  I  hiive  read  that  ground  oats  and 
barley  make  a  good  feed  for  shotes ;  if  so, 
in  what  proportion?  2.  I  have  a  lot  of 
sunflower  seeds  ;  if  ground,  would  they  do 
to  feed  to  pigs  with  the  ground  oats  ami 
barley,  and  iu  what  proportion?  Is  the 
following  a  good  rule:  To  every  hundred 
pounds  of  grain  add  25  pounds  of  tank¬ 
age  (for  pigs).  3.  In  fattening  a  hog,  is 
there  any  advantage  in  cooking  or  soaking 
the  corn,  or  will  the  dry  corn  make  more 
.solid  meat?  A.  L.  T. 

Ohio. 

1.  If  feeding  ground  oats  and  barley 
alone  to  pigs,  make  the  ration  one-third 
oats  and  two-thirds  barley. 

2.  No  data  is  at  hand  on  the  feeding 
of  ground  sunflower  seeds  to  swine.  There 
certainly  would  be  no  harm  iu  mixing 
some  with  the  barley  and  oats.  These 
would  supply  considerable  protein,  and  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  use  more  than  10  to 
15  parts  tankage  to  each  100  pounds  of 
feed. 

3.  There  is  nothing  to  be  g.nined  by 

cooking  or  soaking  corn  for  a  fattening 

hog^  ^  .  n.  F.  .1. 


TShe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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SWINE 


4IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII^ 

I  REG.  O.  1.  C.  PIGS  I 

=  6  WEEKS  OLD-PRICE  $10  E 
“  Also  Reg.  Sows,  Gilts  and  Boars  S 
—  For  ParticuIarB  Addttss  “ 

=  CRICKET  HILL  FARMS.  Kysoriko,  N.Y.  E 

ihiimiiiiiiiiiiiiniiniiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiny 

40  Reg.  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

6  and  8  weeks  old.  $9  each,  $17pair,  $25  trio;  iiot 
akin.  A.*  SCHOFEIiljf  Hfenvcltoiif  N*  Y* 


O.LC’s 


^Registered.  Choice  Atigust  Pigs. 
Males  only.  Prices  reasonable. 

SPRING  VALLEY  FARM.  Memphis,  N.Y. 


Registered  O.  I.  C.  Pigs 

FOR  SALE.  F.  D.  HILL,  WESTWOOD,  N.  J. 

REGISTERED  DUR0CS4»^;;!  s?pVr^."si^ 

March  and  April  BOAR  PIGS 

weighing  from  110  lbs.  to  140  lbs.;  fit  for  service  in 
November.  J,  E.  Watson,  Msrbledale,  Conn. 

100  O.  I.  C.  SEPT.  PIGS 

Eligible  to  registry  in  pairs,  not  akin.  A  lot  of  extra 
nice  BOAHS,  price  is  Six  Dollars  each  at  six  weeks  old' 
Also  ten  April  gilts  at  986  each. 
ARTHOK  FREEMAN  .  Pnlaaki,  N.  Y. 

250  Pies  SHIPPED  G.  0.  D. 

75  CHESTER  WHITES  ANO  MEDIUM  YORKSHIRE  CROSS.  7 
week.s  old,  S7.S0.  100  BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESTER  WHITES 
CROSS.  7  weeks  old,  $7.50.  75  0. 1.  C.  S  LARGE  YORKSHIRE 
CROSS, 18.  These  Pigs  are  from  Large.Growthy  stock. 

eO  Shoats,  12  weeks  old,  $12.  1>.  KKBTBB.  Lexlntten,  He,,. 

0|  PIF^C  READY  TO  SHIP.  Silver 
.l.L.  a  AL>i3  strain.  Prices  reasonable. 

MIFFLINTOWN,  PA. 


Reg 

BKUBAKER  BltOB., 


Reg.  O.leCiMay  Boar-$25 
REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES 

Service 

Boars,  Gilts.  Bred  gilts  and  Pigs.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Ridgely  Manor  Farm,  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 

CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

OF  HIGHESTIl  QUALITY  AND  BREEDING 

S8  0.  W.  plgt  of  S«pt«mb«r  20th  to  ISrd  farrow.  Btred  by 
Bt'hoolboy,  o  lOD  of  tbo  groat  Schoolmaator,  and  out  of  lour  2* 
and  S'jear  old  iowo.  The  baet  lot  for  tboir  ago  that  1  oror 
had.  Piico  $10.00  each  at  8  weake  old.  Will  b«  ready  to  ablp 
the  middle  of  Itovember.  Pedigree  furnlabed  with  every  pig. 
Please  eend  check  In  flret  letter-^  you  will  mn  ooriik. 


J.  B.  JOHNSON 


ROUTE  4 


ROME.  N.  Y. 


“HAMPSHIRES” 

Pigs  any  age  ;  bred  grilts  for  fall  farrow. 
Free  oireular.  Registered  Guernsey  Bulls. 
LOCUST  UWN  FARM.  Bird-In-Hud,  Box  R.  Ps. 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORFH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WE8TVIKW  STOCK  FARM.  R. 
F.  D.  No.  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Registered  0. 1.  C.  PIGS,  $8.  £u?;ow^iu7^? 
Duroc  Aug.  Pigs,  $22  pair 


SHEEP 


PleasanlRidgeSlockFarm 

fiuebnnch of  Rambouillet, Dorset,  Delaine.  Cheviot. 
Cotswold,  and  Southdown  Rams.  Also  a  fine  lot  of 
yoniyt  Duroc  large  and  small  Yorkshires,  Cheshire 
and  Essex  boars.  Sows  and  pigs.  Write  your  wants. 


TI  TMIQ  P  A  MCI  CHOICE  LOT.  STRONG 
1  U IN CROSS  BREEDERS 
The  leading  breed  for  hot  house  lambs.  Write  for 
literature  and  prices  to  J.  N .  McPherson,  Scottsville,  N.  Y . 

niielilu  Shropshire,  Southdown,  Rambonillet, 
yuaillj  and  Delaine  REG.  RAMS  FOR  SALE 
C.  O.  PATTRIDGB,  Box  46, Rt.  3,  Perry,  N.Y. 

HampsUre  Lamb  Rama 

sold;  few  ewe  lambs.  HASLETT  BROS.,  Seneca,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Hampshire  Ram  Lambs  ^^’^lio’^pounde® 

The  good  kind-  Sunny  Slope  Farms,  Scio,  N.Y. 

Reg.Shropshire  Ram  Lambs  MwiRS^iii..'R.?; 

Beg.  ShropshireRam  Lambi 

rAlRHOI.IIE  lUMFSHIRE  HABIS  for  sale.  Exceptionally 
r  fine  individuals.  Lari  D.  Brown,  R.  g,  lUou,  N. V. 

ForSale-Y^£uNG  Shropshire  Rams 

Ewes  all  age.i.  Shipped  on  approval.  Prices  right. 
J.  A.  LEGERWOOD,  Hall,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

DOGS  1 

For  Sale  at  Once-English  Setters 

HENKY  BREWSTER.  Jr..  •  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

Male  Airedale 

lOmos.;  great  stnd  project;  just  right  for  fall  train¬ 
ing;  make  flue  farm  dog.  For  quick  sale,  $20.  Rus¬ 
sian  Wolfhound,  brood  bitch,  proven  <).  K.,  3  yrs. ; 
registered;  $40.  J.  6.  LESHER,  Northumberland,  Pa. 

2  Registered  Airedale  BitcHes 

FOR  SALE.  One  in  whelp.  No  pups  for  sale 
until  Deo.  1st.  FRANK  MEAD,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 

Airedales  and  Collies  i 

pups,  grown  dogs,  and  brood  matrons.  I.arge  in¬ 
structive  list,  5c.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland,  Iowa 

COLUE  PUPPIES 

from  grand  working,  registered  stock.  Shipped  on 
approval.  Females.  $6  and  $8.  This  includes 
registration.  WM.  W.  KETCH,  Cohocton.  N.  V. 

For  Sale -COLUE  PUPPIES -all  ages 

J.  F.  LEACH  -  ESSEX,  VERMONT 

Airedale  Puppies 

raised.  Address  DARE,  403  W.  S7th  St..  New  York 

PH1LADELPHI.4  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
BUTTER 

Prints,  good  to  choice,  .10  to  54;  tub,  best,  45 
to  46;  common  to  good,  41  to  43. 

EGGS 

Supplies  of  choice  nearby  are  very  light. 
Beet,  50  to  51;  gatliered,  good  to  choice,  43  to 
46. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fo'wls  firm,  chickens  quite  dull.  Fowls,  21  to 
24;  roosters,  19  to  20;  chickens,  19  to  23;  ducks, 
20  to  22. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Desirable  stock  scarce.  Roasters  and  choice 
broilers  firm.  Fo'wls,  28  to  32;  broilers,  32  to 
36;  turkeys,  20  to  25;  ducks,  25  to  26;  squabs, 
doz.,  $4.25  to  $4.75. 

FRUITS 

Apples  firm;  peaches  dull.  Apples,  choice  va¬ 
rieties,  bbl.,  $6  to  $6.50;  common  to  good,  $3 
to  $5;  crabapple,  bbl.,  $8  to  $9;  plums,  4-qt. 
bkt.,  25  to  45;  peaches,  bu.  bkt.,  50c  to  $1.60; 
pears,  bbl.,  $4  to  $5.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes  firm  and  tending  higher.  Best,  bbl., 
$5  to  $5.25;  sweets,  bbl.,  $2.50  to  $4;  lettuce,  2- 
doz.  box,  75c  to  $1.50;  cabbage, '  ton,  $28  to 
$32;  onions,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  cdcumbers,  bu.,  $1 
to  $2.25. 


rnlliA  Piino  and  GUINEA  PIGS 
LOllierupS  nelson  BKOS.,  grove  City,  Pa. 


Book  Corn 
Now 

Most  dealers  are  booking  their  orders 
now  for  Dee.,  Jan.  and  Feb.  shipments. 
Seventy  per  cent  of  the  dealers  we 
have  approached  with  our  present 
low  prices  are  booking  their  orders 
with  us. 

Proof  that  our  prices  are  lowest  and 
that  now  is  the  time  to  buy  Corn. 

Farmers  are  slov/  to  sell  and  will  be 
as  long  as  hogs  are  selling  at  the 
present  high  prices. 

Railroads  are  swamped  with  business 
and  we  look  for  cash  corn  to  be  at  a 
preminm  all  Winter. 

Ask  for  special  pricos  delivored  your  Sta> 
tion  for  Dec.,  Jan.  or  Feb.  shipment. 

Give  your  Bank  reference*- No  advance 
payment  required. 

J.  E.  Bartlett  Co. 

Mill  A  Jackson,  Mich. 


Breed  Berksliires— They  Pay 

Economize  on  com.  Yoti  can  produce  market  toppers  cMefly  on  inexpensive  feeds.  Write 
to  these  breeders  for  prices,  etc.  Send  at  once  for  free  book,  “Berkshire  Hogs.”  Address 

American  Berkshire  Association  SprinKficId,  III.  * 


Large  Berkshires 
at  HIGHWOOD; 

LetterfromC.  R.  Galbreath, Street,  Md.:"7'A<! 
boar  arrived  in  zood  shape.  I  am  tvell  pleased 
with  him."  Our  only  business  is  breeding 
Berkshires  and  our  highest  ambition  is  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  best. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDIHG,  Box  15,  DUNDEE.  N.  Y. 


Superbus’  Lad 

805540— By  Superbus  ou*  of  a  daughter  of 
Masterpiece,  and  a  brother  to  Grand  Leader, 
Champion  Boar  of  the  breed.  Wo  offer  a  few 
yearling  daughters  of  splendid  size  and  coufor* 
mation  at  $100  each, 

CRYSTAL  SPRING  STOCK  FARM 

G.  SMITH  &  SONS,  Props. 

SEELYVILLE,  PA. 


Read  THE  AMERICAN 
f  SHEEP  BREEDER  ^  | 

If  you  have  sheep,  or  want  to  learn  of  the 
most  jyrofitable,  least  troublesome  live  stock. 

To  introduce  to  new  subscribers  we  will  send 
October,  November  and  December  with  12 
issues  In  1918,  for  $1.35.  SEND  TODAY. 

AMERICAN  SHEEP  BREEDER 

807  Ex  St.,  U.  S.  Yards,  Chlcagro,  Ill. 

1  HORSES 

w  Srado  Percheron  Colit  matSlIdTwba*” 

Shetland  Ponies,  all  ages,  very  cheap.  One  Reg.  Percheron 
Stallion,  7  moe,  old,  $150.  4  pair  of  Reg.  Tamworth  Pigs,  6 
wki.  old,  geo  per  pair.  3  pair  of  Hampeliire  Pigs,  3  moa  old, 
Rea.,  per  pair,  |26.  Several  Rama  and  Ewea.  'write  forwent. 

7  Heed  of  Rex.  Dutch  Belted  Cattle.  3700.  The  aame  in  Polled 
Jereeya.  One  Herd  of  Gallovrays.  Also  ono  Herd  of  Anxns  Cattle. 

A.  W.  HILLIS  a  SONS,  -  South  Worcester.  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-Pure-Bred,  Black  Percheron  STALLION 

age,  6  years;  sound  and  a  good  breeder.  Price,  right. 

O.  V.  REAMS,  Box  264,  Eau  Claire,  Mich. 

For  Sale -Registered  Percheron  Brood  Mare 

and  well  grown  yearling  filly.  Would  exchange  for 
sheep  or  steers.  J.  P.  LONG,  Naples,  N.  Y. 

FARM  TEAM 

work;  weigh  2,400:  age,  14  and  15.  Price,  82 125. 

B.  SMITH,  .  BURLINGHAM,  N.  Y. 

SHETLAND  PONIES 

200  head  to  select  from.  Special  prices  on  colts  for 
August  and  September.  Write  Dept.  li. 

The  “Shadyside”  Farms,  North  Benton,  Ohio 

1  a*.  JERSEYS  .%  1 

Fosterfield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 

FOR  SALE 

COWS,  HEIFERS  and  CALVES.  Address 
Charles  G.  Faster, P.O.Box  173,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,N.  J 

Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

sired  by  Torono  Pogis  of  Hood  Farm  and  out  of 
liigh-producing  cowo.  Prices  reasonable,  quality  con¬ 
sidered.  William  Berry,  Valley  View  Farm,  Oe  Lancey,  N.Y. 

1  .%  FERRETS 

I  raise  them  by  the  thous- 
i*  aC  1C  r,  M.  ands  all  kinds.  Buy 

LEVI  FARNSWORTH.  New  London,  Ohio 

*^rT*M -J- Either  color;  any  size. 
V-x _L  JL  Mated  Pairs  or  dozen 

'  lots.  Catalogue  free.  JNO.  F.  MURRAY,  New  London,  0. 

Pnr sizes;  any  number. 

^  6lrx  CCSiUr  oaiU  aIso  Fox  Terriers  and 
Angora  Kittens.  C.  JEWELL,  Spxncer,  0. 

T  OR  8  A  LE,  Price  list  free. 

r  EaSVSVJCa  A  O  M4X  KELUK,  R.  F.  D.  1.  Wahtman,  Oliia 

1  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

For  Sale  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

from  A.  R.  0.,  granddaughter  of  Pietjo  22d  son  and 
a  son  of  Spring  Farm  King  Pontiac.  If  you  are 
looking  for  good  breeding,  buy  this  good  individual 
at  bargain  lyice  $100.00, 

O.  L.  MARTIN,  .  PLAINFIELD,  VT. 

WANTED— A  few  head  of  GALLOWAY  CATTLE 

one  year  old  or  younger,  one  male,  and  rest  female. 

HARRY  BROWN  -  N.  Pitcher,  N.  Y. 

CuA/icc  Aosa-f-c  No  Fresh  Milkers. 
OWlOO  \3IUdlo  Sharpies,  Centre  Square,  Pa 
Grade  Bucks,  810;  .  Pure  Bucks,  830 

1 

Berkshires 

Young  pigs  our  specialty.  Spring  pigs  all  sold. 
Customers  well  iileaeed.  We  are  now  booking 
orders  for  September  farrowed  pigs,  sired  by  the 
two  great  breeding  boars.  The  Grandson’s  Duke 
171000  and  Lakeside  Masterpiece  212448.  Regis¬ 
tered  and  delivered  free  of  charge.  For  good 
stock  write  us.  H.  GRIMSHAW,  North  East,  Pa. 

SuccessorQualily  Berkshires 

JUST  A  FEW  high  class  1917  spring 
boars  and  gilts  to  offer  at  present. 
Order  at  once  as  the  demand  for  these 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  Grand  Champ¬ 
ion  boars  is  great.  Write  for  full  details. 

BROOKLANDS  FARMS,  Walpole, N.  H. 

Berkshire  Department 


Tried  Berkshire  Boars 

FOR  SALE 

Lee’s  Charmer,  6th  .  .  Farrowed  March  9,  1916 
Spring  Lee  .  .  .  Farrowed  April  29,  1916 
Registration  papers  free. 

J.  L.  LEE,  -  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


FLINTSTONE  FARM 

DALTON,  MASS. 

offers  a  few  fall  boars  and  some  spring 
•SOW  pigs,  well  grown,  thrifty  individuals, 
farrowed  in  litters  of  8  to  14. 

Berkshires  p^auty 

The  boar.  Majestic  Monarch,  229500,  weight 
407  lbs.  at  7  months  of  age,  was  bred  and 
grown  by  us.  When  you  want  the  best  and 
want  them  big,  write  to 

CIJ  r'APTrP  WHITGUERN  FARM 
,  n.  L. 1  r-IV,  WEST  CHESTER,  Pa, 


Btrkshire  Boars  lent  individuala  and 

priced  to  sell,  J-  R.  HERETER,  R.  4,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


DCDIfOUIDCC  FOa  BkEEDERS,  6  weeks  old,  pure  bred, 
DdlKdillllCO  go  cocli;  either  sex.  Small  supply. 

Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


CLOVEUDALE  FA  U.M 


L0NG*S  Long  Berksliires 

A  few  fall  pigs  of  merit,  by  successors  Duke  13th,  139639 

J.  P.  L  O  N  G  -  NAPLES,  N.  Y. 


nseys 


Characteristic  of 


Persistent  Prodaction  is  a 

the  Breed.  y,a,  oM  Heifer  In  Now  York  prodneed 

In  one  year  712  lbs.  of  butter  fat  end  12,270  lbs.  of  ndlk. 
besides  aivinx  birth  to  s  vixorous  cslf  s  njontll  aftsr 
ths  completion  of  record. 

J'b. 


Write  for  the 

"STOnY  OF  THE 
GUERNSEY  COW,” 


American  Cnemscy 
Cattle  Clnb 
Box  R 
Peterborg,  N.  0. 

n 


THE  MIXTER  FARMS 

Over  1.600  purebred  Guernseys  have  been  bred 
on  these  farms.  Present  herd  includes  over 

300  GUERNSEYS 

Exceptional  young  bulls  for  sale  at  reasonable 
prices,  sired  by  May  Rose  sires  and  out  of 
dams  with  A.  R.  records  above  10,000 
lbs.  milk.  Buy  producers. 

J.  S.  CLARK,  Supt.,  HARDWICK,  MASS. 


Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 


Onn  ®xtra  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely 
aUU  A  number  are  recently  fiesh  and  < 


‘‘Guernsey  Bulls” 

Any  age.  Sired  by  son  of  Langwater,  King  of  France, 
who  is  full  brother  to  Langwater  Dorothy  A.  R.  781- 
li)S.  fat  and  sold  for  $2100.  Pedigree  of  A.  G.  C.  0. 

Locust  Lawn  Farm,  Box  A.  AR,  Bird-In-Hand,  Penns. 


""giStEReSGUIMSIIS 

Sons  and  Daughters  of  "Langwater  Demonstrator,” 
Mixter  Demonstrator,  Yoeman’s  King  of  the  May,  Jeth- 
roe’s  Masher  of  Forcstdale.  From  A.  B.  Ootvs.  PORI 
Also  Gi-ade  PERCHERON  HORSES,  all  ages.  ■ 

Registered  CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS.  S  A  L  E 

RICHARD  D.  DoFOREST,  Pron..  AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 


New  York  Guernsey  Breeders  Assn,  wii! 

Send  for  lilt.  JAMES  H.  SEAMAN.  Sec..  Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 

Belle  Alto  Guernseys 

Registered  reasonable  prices.  M.  H. 

McCallum,  Mgr.  Belle  Alto  Farm,  Wernersville,  Pa. 


AYRSHIRES 


marked  cows. 

A  number  are  recently  fiesh  and  others  due  to 
freshen  soon.  They  are  heavy  producers  and  will 
please  you. 

1  nn  lai'ge,  well  bred  two  and  thi'ee  year  old  heifers 
I  UU  bred  to  good  registered  H.  F.  bull.s.  All  stock  sold 
with  a  full  guarantee.  Special  price  on  car  load  lots. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON  Springdale  Farms,  Cortland.  N.Y. 

Phono  116  or  1476  M 


Stevens’  Farm 

HOLSTEINS 

K  Holstein  heifer  calves,  $15 
and  $20  each,  two  calves  and 
registered  bull  calf  for  $60. 
Registered  heifer  and  bull 
calves  all  ages. 

All  from  high  producing  damn 

PAUL  H,  STEVENS.  Cortland.  N.  Y. 

Spot  Farm  Holsteins 

$  1 S  to  $20  each 

I  for  Holstein  Heifer  Calves, 
express  imid  in  lots  of  5.25  high 
grotlo  close  springer  cows,  tine 
individuals,  heavy  milkers.  46 
heifers;  35  fancy  yearlings;  12 
registered  cows  ;  36  registered 
heifers ;  registered  and  high 
grade  bulls. 

J.C.REAGAN.Tully.N  Y. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteias  For  Sale 

inn  cows.  They  are  good  size  and  large 
I  UU  producers. 

3n  Fresh  and  nearby  springers.  Grade  Heifer 
U  calves.  Registered  heifer  calves  and  Regist¬ 
ered  bull  calves.  Also  service  bulls  all  ages.  If  you 
want  the  best  we  can  please  you. 

WEBSTER  &  WADSWORTH 

Dept.  Y  Cortland*  N.  Y. 

Phone  14*F*5  Phone  43*F-2  McGraw 


SOUTH  FARM 

AYRSHIRES 

300  Head — 75  Animals  Importsd  from  Scotland. 
143  Cows  Have  Qualified  for  Advanced  Registry. 
MALES  AND  FEMALES  FOR  SALE 
SOUTH  FARM,  WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO 


Wanted- A  Team  of  Steers  r?c 

ARCHIBALD  LimEJOHN,  Mapitau,  Putnam  Co.,  New  York 


Ayrshire  Bull  Calves 

from  large-producing  cows.  Sire’s  dam  gave  15764- 
lbs.  milk,  719-Iba.  butter  in  one  year.  SHROPSHIRE 
YEARLING  RAMS  ANO  RAM  LAMBS.  Choice  ones..  Regis¬ 
tered  cwos,  .all  ages.  ARTHUR  B.  RYDER,  Barnerville,  N.Y. 


A  Flat  Pocket-book 

Cuts  no  ice  as  our  prices  are  low.  Male  calves  half 
value.  Cows,  yearling  heifers  and  heifer  calves 
that  can’t  be  beat  for  quality  and  price.  Herd  sires 
are  top  notchers.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  122- 
acre  alfalfa  farm  for  sale. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  H.  Rivenburgh,  R.  1,  Stockbridge,  New  York 

Maple  Lawn  Holsteins 

High  grad,  heifer  calves  slrtd  by  legiitared  sire.  Dam's  record 
29  lbs.  Two  high  grade  heifer  calves  and  registered  bull  calf 
$60.  Fifty  fine  fresh  grade  cows.  Everything  in  Holsteins  both 
registered  and  grades. 

C.  W.  ELLIS,  Jr.  Maple  Lawn  Farm,  Cortland,  N.  V. 

D^_  U-vla.Atn  R,sl1a  Three  tol2mo.  old— the  beat  blood  of 
Keg.  rlOIStem  DUIIS  tho  breed-A.  R.  O.  and  semi-official 
backinx.  SIre’e  3  dams  averaxa  18,000  lbs.  of  milk— above  4  per 
cent.  Gat  a  bull  from  e  family  of  blx  producers  end  incroese  your 
profits.  Write  for  podixreee  and  prices.  Have  a  pair  for  $150. 
IRA  S.  JARVIS,  Riverside  Fruii  end  Stock  Firms,  Harlwick  Seminary,  N.T. 

High  BRED  HgisniH  heifer  calves  for  sale,  sired  by  Tidy 
Abbekerk  Prince  Jewel,  one  of  the  best  young  Imlli  in 
•ervice.  Calves  registered  and  sold  at  Farmer’s  Prices. 
GEO.  E.  HOWEI.L,  Bpruee  Form,  HOWELLS,  N.  Y. 

Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  wfito  tor 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenango,  N.Y. 


High 


Grada  HOLSTEIH  CALVES  E^her  sex.  beauti- 


fully  m.arked, 815 
to  SiiO.  Ship  anywhere.  Purebred  registered  Hoi- 
steins,  all  ages.  F.  H.  WOOD,  Cortland,  N.*Y, 
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Roads  Good  365  Days 

a  year  mean 
more  to  the 
farmer  now 
than  ever 

F 


4 


ARMERS  living 

concrete  paved 


Barierton -Greenwich  Road,  mite  west 
ot  Lodi,  Ohio,  in  Medina  County'.  Built 
by  Elyria  Construction  Co..  Elyria,  Ohio. 


on 

roads  have  no  fear 
that  bumper  crops  will 
fail  to  bring  them  prosperity. 

They  can  market  eveiy  day 
of  the  year  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  Concrete  roads  are 
365-day-a-year-roads.  The  difference  between  mud  roads 
and  concrete  roads  is  the  difference  between  crops  rotting 
on  the  farm  and  crops  on  the  way  to  the  world’s  markets 
when  prices  and  demand  are  best 

Railroads  have  more  than  they  can  do  now. 

Concrete  roads  and  motor  trucks  make  the  farmer 
largely  independent  of  the  railroad.  Now,  more  than  ever 
before,  will  the  farmer  value  good  roads  if  he  has  them, 
and  regret  their  absence  if  without  them. 

Be  sure  you  know  what  a  concrete  road  is. 

Concrete  is  made  of  portland  cement,  sand  and  pebbles 
or  crushed  stone,  and  water.  It  is  hard  and  durable,  rigid 
and  unyielding.  Concrete  is  the  material  used  in  build¬ 
ing  concrete  dams,  factories,  bridges,  and 
big  engineering  works  like  the  Panama  Canal 
requiring  great  solidity  and  strength. 


CONCRETE  ROADS 
Their  Adrantafe* 
No  Mud — No  Dost 
No  Rut* — No  Holes 
No  Slippinc 
No  Skidding 
Easy  Hauling 
Smooth  Riding 
Long  Life — Safety 
Alwayi  ReadyforUte 
Low  Maintenance 
Moderate  Co*t 


Concrete  roads  are  not  costly  to  build.  They 
are  cheap  to  maintain.  Write  for  a  free  copy 
of  Bulletin  136.  You,  Mr.  Taxpayer-Farmer, 
can  have  the  kind  of  roads  you  demand.  You  will 
demand  concrete  roads  when  when  you  read  this. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 


ATLANTA 

CHICAGO 

INDIANAPOLIS 


Offices  at 

DALLAS  KANSAS  CITY  PITTSBURGH 

DENVER  MILWAUKEE  SALT  LAKE  CITY 

MINNEAPOLIS  NEW  YORK 


SEATTLE 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Jil 


Potatoes,  .iv*..25  per  bbl. ;  asking  .^4 
to  .$.0  per  bbl.  for  picked  apiile.s.  and 
■scarce.  Eggs,  48c  to  50c  doz. ;  butter, 
[47c  to  550o.  Veal,  14c  per  lb.,  liveweiglit ; 
lambs,  lo  to  14c  per  lb.,  live  weight  ; 
Pork,  $20  per  cwt.  dressed.  Cows,  grades, 
$80  to  .$150.  Chickens.  2jc  per  lb.,  live 
woight ;  fowls.  20c.  c.  E.  a. 

Kcnsselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Rea'il"^;  IP  fjTi 

Brawthy 
Parkers 
Message 


liliiiLi'i 


I  for  this  interesting  free  story, told  by  “Mr. 

worker,  showing  you  how  to  make  more  money 
from  your  ho^s.  Aiao  loam  about  10-day  trial  offer  on 

HEESEN  COOKERS 

60,000  In  Use 

Ta^  Heaters.Hog  Troughs.etc.  ' 

Help  your  country — cook  your 
feed  and  save  grain;  cut  your 
feeding  cost,  boost  profits  and 
ciimmato  stock  disease.  A  cook¬ 
er  IS  also  handy  for  heating  water, 
rendenng  lard,  etc.  Write  today. 

„  HEESEN  BROS.  &  CO. 

Box  500  Tecumaeh,  Mich. 

nil 


'fi 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  ADD 
to  its  value— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


with  Dumping  Caldron.  Madeof 
the  best  cast  iron,  surface  very 
smooth,  extra  thick  bottom,  sim¬ 
ple,  _quickly  understood,  convenient, 
no  dipping  out, emptied  in  one  minute. 
Water  jacket  prevents  burning. 
Keeps  live  stock  in  thrifty  condition . 


We  make  23  sizes  and  kinds 

of  stock  food  cookers. 

Also  Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves.  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles.  Hog  Scalders,  Caldrons,  etc. 

BgrWrite  us.  Ask  for  our  illustrated  free  catalogue  J 

D.  R.  SPERRY  CO.,  Box  15,  Batavia.IIL 


Stock  Yard  HOG  FOOD  $40  ton 

25  to  30  per  cent,  protein— 10  per  cent.  fat.  In  100  Ib. 
bags.  3  cts.  lb.  less  than  lou  lots.  Ask  for  samples. 

CONSOLIDATED  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Meat  and  bone.  40  to  46  per  cent,  protein — 12  per 
cent,  fat.  $65  per  ton.  Less  than  ton  lots,  4  cts.  Ib. 

CONSOLIDATED  DRESSED  BEEF  CO. 

Olfenhauser  Department 

STOCK  YARDS  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


HOGS  ADVANCE 
250  PER  CENT 

Buyers  at  Chicago  are  paying  as  high 
as  20)*  per  pound  for  live  hogs,  the  highest 
price  in  history.  Compared  with  two  years 
ago,  this  is  an  advance  of  250%.  The  de¬ 
mand  is  strong  and  sure  to  continue.  Here  is  the 
opportunity  of  a  lifetime  to  secure  big  returns. 

Feed  your  pigs 

Reichard’s  Digester  Tankage 

and  watch  *em  erow  into  dollars.  This  superior  brand  of  tankage  supplies  the  necessary  mus* 
cle  and  bonc-building  materials  lacking  in  all  grain  feeds.  It  insures  health,  perfect  digestion, 
Quic^  and  even  development  and  makes  big  profits  sure.  You  can*t  afford  to  do  without  it, 
Ihe  sensational  Berkshire  boar  shown  above— Majestic  Mammoth  229500— weighed  407  lbs. 
at  seven  months  of  age.  He  was  bred  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Carter,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  who  regularly 
fed  him  Reichard’s  Digester  Tankage. 

Write  tor  samples  of  tankage,  prices  and  interesting  booklet,  FREE. 

ROBERT  A.  REICH ARD  15  W.  Lawrence  St.,  Allentown.  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ’‘square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


I  TliKse-  are  market  prioe.s  at  wlnile.snle 
■at  Scranton, _I’a.  I’otatoes.  $1.25  to  $1.40; 

I  apples,  .$1.25  to  .$.3  per  bbl. ;  onions,  $1 
I  to  $1.50  per  bii. :  prunes,  pears  and 
grapes  75c  to  $1  per  14-qt.  basket. 
j(’abbage  75c  to  $1  per  bbl.  Truck  has 
I  brought  a  good  price  all  Summer ;  fann- 
( ei-s  have  doubled  their  crops  this  year, 
wheat  crops  will  be  cut  in  two  ne.vt  sen- 
i  son  on  account  of  help  shortage,  taking 
the  boys  to  camp.  Frost  caught  us; 
huckwheat  50  per  cent. ;  potatoes  no  bet- 
j  ter  than  last  year,  some  cut  by  frost, 

I  .some  rot ;  oats  good  ;  ha.v  good  ;  corn  cut 
I  by^frost.  C’attle  are  high,  have  bemi  from 
$75  on  to  $125.  We  are  on  milk  strike  at 
present,  and  .‘-■ee  no  end.  I  shall  sell 
my  h(>’.'d  as  soon  as  possible,  and  others 
say  the  same.  ’'’he  dealers’  last  offer 
wa.s  six  cents  for  3.7  iie;’  cent  milk. 

e  ask  C%.  and  6%.  We  are  League 
membiTs,  and  15  miles  from  Scranton. 

li,v  cannot  we  get  J^eague  price?  Feed 
is  high,  with  low  protein.  Gluten.  .$,3.05 ; 
corn,  ,$4.40 ;  ootttonseed,  20  per  cent 
Firotein,  ,$2.00;  bran,  $2.25;  middlings, 
,$2.40.  The  millers  say  buckwheat  will 
be  $2  per  100.  Veals  are  sold  from  one 
day  to  three  weeks  old  from  $5  to  .$15 
each  ;  four  weeks  pigs,  $G  to  .$8  a  pair ; 
poultry  is  all  sold,  too  high  feed.  No  sale 
for  horses;  farmers  are  getting  trucks. 

I  have  two  bo.vs  at  home,  one  may  be 
called,  one  has  been  called,  but  did  not 
pass.  We  have  worked  harder  than  in 
10  years;  will  cut  our  farming  in  two 
next  .sea.son,  because  I  don’t  want  to  kill 
myself  and  family.  e.  G.  s. 

Wyoming  Co.,  I’a. 

Potatoes.  ,$1.25  bu. ;  cabbage.  2c  a  lb.; 
Hubbard  squash,  4c;  onions,  $1.00  bu. ; 
apples,  $1.00;  beans,  20c  per  lb.  Green 
corn,  18c  per  doz. ;  eggs,  55c  a  doz. 
Fh-essed  pork,  22  Vic  a  pound.  Little  pigs, 
$5.50  each.  Fresh  cows.  $00  to  $100; 
strippers.  ,$00.  Oats,  78c  per  bn.  Carrots, 
2c  per  lb.  Corn,  $4.21  per  cwt.  Some 
purebred  Ayrshires  sold  at  auction  for 
$150  down  to  $100  ejioh.  Hoi-ses  from 
$100  to  $2.50,  according  to  age  and 
weight.  There  is  a  milk  war  on ;  milk 
statiou  shut  down  till  settled.  Cheese 
2.5Vic  wholesale:  Spring  chicken.s  24c 
Iier  lb. ;  old  bens,  22c  per  lb.  s.  K.  r., 
Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Corn,  $2.45  bn.;  wheat.  .$2;  oats.  85c.: 
bran,  $2.50  per  100  lbs.;  middlings, 
$2.75;  cotton.seed,  $2.75;  oilmeal,  ,$.3.10; 
butter.  6c  above  Elgin  ;  milk,  1,5c  above 
Elgin  for  butter  fat.  Good  dairy  cows 
not  on  the  market.  Tri-connty  cow  test¬ 
ing  association  of  Ilarrisville,  Ohio, 
just  completing  its  second  month.  Pota¬ 
toes  turning  out  well  and  are  being  sold 
for  about  $2  per  bu.  w.  s.  T. 

.Jefferson  Co.,  Ohio. 

Our  community  is  following  general 
I  farming;  that  is,  raising  grain  and  dairy- 
ling.  Some  farmers  are  delivering  tlieir 
'milk  at  a  railroad  shipping  station,  some 
j  deliver  at  creameries  and  some,  but  a 
small  part,  make  their  own  butter.  At 
the  milk  statiou  they  pay  .$2.50  per  100 
lbs  at  3.5  per  cent  test.  At  the  cream¬ 
eries  they  pay  55c.  per  pound  for  but¬ 
ter  fat.  Wheat.  $2.10;  corn.  $2.15; 
oat.s.  80  to  00c. :  middlings,  ,$2.,55  per 
<-wt. :  bran,  ,$1.05;  jiotatoes  sell  from 
-$1.25  to  $1.40  per  bu.  Sweet  corn,  28c 
per  doz.  ;  cahb.ige  from  5  to  Oc  a  head  ; 
apples.  .$L.50  per  bu. ;  peaches,  $1.40  a 
ba.sket ;  eggs,  45c  per  doz.  ;  lard,  .32c 
per  lb.  Cows  are  high,  from  $100  to 
.$150  a  h<‘ad.  Hulks  0  to  OVeC  per  lb. 
Corn  looks  well,  but  some  is  not  a  half 
crop.  ir.  E.  E.  K. 

I.ehigh  County.  Pa. 

Cows,  new  milkers,  .$7-5  to  $100;  skim- 
milk  calves,  lOe  per  lb. ;  butter.  42c  to 
45c:  milk,  Oc  per  qt.  Potatoes,  .$1  to 
$1.50  pi'r  bu.  Pork,  heavy,  Kic  per  lb.; 
light,  20c.  Grain  is  out  of  sight  and 
help  has  to  have  from  $2  to  $3  per  day, 
so  there  isn’t  any  use  trying  to  raise 
anything,  only  what  can  be  taken  care 
of  by  home  labor.  I.  II. 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.  .  ' 

We  have  had  two  very  had  hailstorms 
this  season  that  hurt  crops  here.  Some 
buckwheat  spoiled,  corn  hurt  badly;  pota¬ 
toes  short  crop,  $1  per  bu.  Hay  good ; 
oats  fair:  few  apples.  Stock  high.  $05 
to  $75  prime.  Veal,  hog-dressed.  $10  to 
pigs  four  weeks  old  $5 ; 
$22  per  cwt. ;  eggs  .50c. 
allv  farmers  sell  milk  at 
few  make  butter  at  high- 
R.  Y.  s. 


$1 7  ra'i’  cwt 
dressed  pork, 
doz.  Nearly 
r.eague  prices  . 
est  New  York  prices 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Wheat,  per  bu..  .$2 ; 
old,  $1 .00 :  oats,  5.5o. 
$1 :  butter  per  lb.  42c. 
lard,  lb.,  24c. 
pies,  per  bu.. 


hogs  pi'i*  lb. 


rye.  $1.50:  corn, 
I’otatoes,  00c  to 
Eggs,  doz.,  40o. ; 
chickens,  lb..  ISc.  Ap- 
00c.;  not  plentiful.  Fat 


22c., 


dressed,  hard  to  get. 


Cows  $40  to  $100  as  to  quality.  No  sale 
for  horses.  A  very  good  crop  of  corn 
and  potatoes  in  Snyder  Co.;  this  year. 
Snyder  Co.,  Pa.  e.  e.  m. 

Weather  has  been  quite  dry  for  the 
past  month ;  have  had  several  frosts 
already  which  did  much  damage  to  vege¬ 
tation.  There  will  be  plenty  of  soft 
corn.  Live  stock  doing  well  and  soni  > 
sc'lling  at  good  figures.  Most  fnrmer> 
keeping  more  sheep,  due  to  high  prices 
of  same.  Buckwheat  was  half  a  crop ; 
beaus  a  fair  yield  and  also  potatoes’ 
Weather  has  been  too  dry  for  growing 
grain.  W’heat  $1.95;  oats,  50c;  ry. 
$1.  Butter,  35c;  eggs,  38c.  c.  g! 
Huntingdon  Co.,  Pa. 

Oats,  $1.90 :  cracked  corn,  $4.25 ; 
bran,  $2;  middlings,  .$2.10;  hominv, 
.$.3.15  per  bag,  I’otatoes,  $2  per  bii. 
Fresh  eggs  70e  per  doz.  Sept.  10  we 
had  a  killing  frost  that  damaged  a  great 
deal  of  corn  and  buckwheat  thus  cai'  .- 
ing  a  shortage  in  poultry  feed.  New  milch 
cows  are  very  high  and  searce.  Farmers 
are  receiving  8c  per  qt.  for  milk  d— 
livered.  w.  c. 

New  Haven  Co..  Conn. 

Milk  cows,  $00  to  .$90;  beef  Ciitti’-. 
$11  to  $14  per  100;  hogs,  .$14  to  $10  per 
100.  Eggs,  45  to  .50e:  butter,  40c  0* 
4.5e  per  lb.;  milk,  2.5c  per  gal.;  fowls, 
22c  per  Ib.  Apples,  .$,3  to  $4.25  per  bas¬ 
ket ;  peaches.  .$1.00  to  .$1.25  per  bu.; 
Wheat,  .$2.10  per  bu. ;  corn,  .$1.90  per  bu. ; 
potatoes,  ,$1.25  to  $1.40  per  bushei. 
Laboring  men  demand  $2.25  to  $4  for 
ten  hours’  work,  I,ots  of  corn  uncut ; 
quite  a  lot  of  farms  neglected  and  will 
only  get  parts  of  their  wheat  crop  put  out 
on  account  of  scarcity  of  labor.  Ail 
farm  crops  will  go  higher  or  labor  inn.st 
come  lower.  j.  o.  D. 

Franklin  Co.,  Pa. 

^>w  milch  cows  range  from  $100  to 
$175 :  milk  wholesales  at  7c  and  8c,  ac¬ 
cording  to  grade.  Apples  scarce  and  high, 
bringing  $4  to  $7  per  bbl.;  peaches,  .50.- 
to  $1  per  basket ;  grapes  tilt  by  frost  Sept. 
11  in  some  places  ;  sell  for  15c  a  basket. 
Bartlett  pears  hit  by  blight,  bringing 
SOc  a  basket ;  potatoes  a  f.-iilure  in  .son:'- 
Iilaces.  wholesale  for  $1..50  per  bu.,  re¬ 
tail  for  4.5e  i»er  pk.  Carrots  and  beet.-! 
three  bunches  for  lOc. ;  lettuce  10c  a 
head.  Corn  good  where  frost  did  not  hir. 
Buckwheat  fair  crop.  u.  i.. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Farm  sales  in  the  Middle  WT'se  are  at¬ 
tended  largely  nowadays,  and  bring  some 
of  the  highest  prices  on  record.  At  om* 
of  the  sales  in  Southern  Wi.sconsin  a 
corn  binder,  the  first  price  of  which  i.s 
now  $150,  brought  $140.  Corn  that  wa.-. 
badly  frosted  brought  $15  an  acre,  oat.s 
70  cents,  and  hay  $15  a  ton.  Sixty-one 
head  of  common  Khmle  Island  Red  chick¬ 
ens  sold  for  $1.25  each.  Farmers  in  thi.> 
same  region  have  been  getting  some  rec¬ 
ord-breaking  prices  for  their  barley, 
which  has  been  yielding  from  40  to  45 
bu.shels  per  acre.  The  price  has  be'-n 
ranging  around  .$2.70.  j.  l.  g. 

Ravenswood,  Ill. 

This  is  mainly  a  dairy  section.  Milk 
is  sold  to  Bordens  and  MutuM-McDer- 
mott  at  League  prices.  Butter  is  sell¬ 
ing  at  retail  at  51  to  52  cents;  eggs, 
4Rc.  Some  potatoes  have  been  sold  at 
$1  per  bu.  Buckwheat  nearly  all  ruined 
by  the  frost.  I  have  been  offered  .50.* 
per  100  lbs.  for  cider  apples,  no  offer 
on  hand-picked  fruit.  Corn  beef  is  12c; 
dressed  pork  25c.  At  a  recent  auction 
cattle  ranged  from  $45  to  $90,  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $08  for  25  head.  Hay  $10.25  in 
the  mow.  No  sale  for  horses.  H.  A.  G. 

W’’ayne  Co.,  Pa, 

I  rcceiv'cd  .$2.10  a  bushel  for  my  wheat 
this  year,  which  was  satisfactory  to  me, 

I  sold  this  direct  from  the  thrashing  ma- 
ciiine  to  my  feed  dealer,  I  think  th- 
fixed  price  is  all  right.  t.  w.  B. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

M  e  take  our  milk  to  JVmwa  Hairy 
Farm  and  get  $.3.25  per  1(X)  with  4c 
per  cwt.  for  all  milk  aliove  3.8% ;  at 
P.  E.  Sharpless  &  Co.  at  Concordvilb*. 
$2.80  to  .$.‘j.20  flat.  Shippers  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  get  $3.22  and  pay  freight.  Cows 
bring  from  $80  to  $1.50.  Potatoes  a 
very  light  crop,  at  $1.25  per  bu.,  and  none 
being  sold.  MTieat  brought  ,$2  to  $2.10; 
corn  up  to  $2.10._  Hay  ,$22  for  good 
Timothy,  This  is  a  dairying  section. 
Peaches  brought  from  75e  to  $1  per 
%  basket.  C.  Henderson  Supplee,  wh.i 
is  to  Philadelphia  what  Borden  is  to 
New  York,  says  that  there  will  be  no 
need  for  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
milk  because  the  farmers  have  stored  up 
such  a  large  amount  of  feed  that  they 
will  have  to  buy  very  little  ,  grain  this 
Winter.  It  has  been  costing  u.s  $82 
eyerv  two  weeks  for  grain  to  feed  .30 
head  of  cows;  feed  consists  of  200  bu. 
wet  grains  and  1,000  lbs.  each  of  wheat 
bran  and  20%  cottonseed.  I  know  of 
people  who  are  not  filling  their  silos 
this  year,  and  also  people  who  are  just 
putting  enough  in  their  silos  to  fatten 
their  dairy  so  they  can  sell  the  cows. 

I  really  think  Mr.  Supplee  is  getting 
ready  to  raise  the  price  of  milk  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  is  trying  to  fix  things  up 
so  that  the  blame  will  slide  off  on  the 
farmer  (as  usual).  g.  ii.  c. 

I'elaware  Co.,  Pa. 


The  Fight  for  Liberty 

Your  help  is  needed  in  the  world-fight  for  Liberty. 

The  way  you  have  responded  to  the  call  for  more  crops 
and  bigger  crops  deserves  a  national  vote  of  thanks.  Now 
Uncle  Sam  asks  your  strong  support  of  the 

Second  Liberty  Loan 

Buying  Liberty  Bonds  is  good  investment  and  good  patriotism.  Thus 
only  can  our  army  and  navy  accomplish  their  great  purpose.  Repeated 
tests  have  proven  that  none  are  more  loyal  than  the  men  of  the  farms. 

The  First  Liberty  Loan  has  been  enthusiastically  taken  up,  largely  by 
the  city  population.  Now  is  the  time  for  you  men  of  the  farming  dis¬ 
tricts  to  demonstrate  that  your  reputation  for  patriotism  is  well  deserved. 

The  terms  of  payment  are  remarkably  easy.  You  can  borrow  90%  of 
the  Value  or  sell  your  bonds  at  any  time.  Don’t  wait  to  be  solicited,  but 
go  to  your  local  banker — today!  Back  up  our  brave  boys  “over  there.” 

Buy  a  Liberty  Bond! 

Liberty  Loan  Committee 

Second  Federal  Reserve  District  12O  Broadway.  New  York 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


SQUADRON 

FRONT  2  B/ain.  BACK  2  '/a  in 


FRONT,  2  Vain,  BACK  I  3/4 

THE  NEW  ' 


COLLAR 


The  important  feature  of 
this  new  collar  that  men 
are  demanding  this  season 
is, — that  it  does  NOT  wear  out 
your  shirt  across  your  shoulders. 
Thia  new  model  does  not  rub 
the  shirt  because  it  is  made 
with  "modified  curv’es.” 

And  of  course,  like  all 

SLIDiWELI 

^  COLLARS  ^ 

it  is  made  with  the  two  “nationally 
asked  for"  collar  features — the  Pat¬ 
ented  Tie-Protecting  Shield  and  the 
Graduated  Tie-Slide  Space — exclu¬ 
sive  Slidewell  features. 

20c— 2  for  35c— 3  for  50c 

iHall,  Hartwell  &  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


^HALIISARK 

m  SHIRTS 

— Indanthrene  Colors 


"Good  to  the  Last  Drop" 

C 'HALVES  relish  and  thrive  upon 

y  Blatchford's  Calf  Meal,  the  milk  sub¬ 
stitute.  They  increase  in  size  and  weight 
rapidly:  are  healthy  and  vigorous,  no  indiges¬ 
tion— no  scouring. 

Blatchford’s 
Calf  Meal 

should  be  used  to  push  the  calf  forward  to  a  grain  diet. 
This  important  move  is  more  essential  now  than  ever. 

Write  for  Booklet 

'  "  ■  —  ■  Calves  at  the 

Smallest  Cost."  If  you  raise  any  calves  write  for 
the  booklet.  It  is  mailed  without  cost. 

Blatchford  Call  Meal  Factory,  Dept.  64,  Waukegan,  III. 


DEUVEREO 


Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  OF  ALBANY 
NEW  YORK 


E  have  books  on 
all  subjects  of 
farming  by  rec¬ 
ognized  authorities 
Write  us  and  we  will 
quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


To  begin  with,  we  didn’t  have  much 
of  anything,  besides  a  potato  fork,  with 
one  tine  broken,  and  about  a  pint  of 
gumption.  The  city  lot,  of  which  we 
secured  eminent  domain  in  the  Fall  by 
right  of  the  rent,  was  just  a  city  lot, 
luxuriant  in  its  production  of  burdocks, 
milkweed  and  tin  cans.  There  wasn't 
much  of  a  beginning.  Nor  were  pre¬ 
vious  experiences  in  city  lots  productive 
of  reasonable  hopes  here.  There  had 
been  struggles  with  sunbaked  clay,  a  few 
sprouts  of  green,  gorgeous  hopes  in  May, 
and  sun-baked  clay  nad  a  few  weeds  in 
July. 

But  here  we  were,  stared  in  the  face 
every  day  by  Hooverisms.  VClean  your 
plate,”  “Make  every  piece  of  land  work,” 
"Fat  green  vegetables  and  save  wheat,” 
and  such  like.  The  papers  were  printing 
columns  of  how  to  grow  gardens.  They 
reinforced  our  hopes  and  gave  them  a 
fresh  start. 

But  these  Hooverisms  did  not  begin  to 
appear  very  numerously  until  this 
Spring,  and,  as  I  was  saying,  we  took 
tliis  unpromising  city  lot  in  the  Fall. 

“You  want  to  put  some  organic  matter 
in  it,”  said  the  professor  of  science  in 
the  high  school  who  came  to  make  a 
neighborly  call. 

’“Yes,  exactly,”  said  we.  “You  siky — 
er-organic  matter — that  is  to  say — er — ” 

“Yes,”  said  the  professor.  “Place  or¬ 
ganisms  in  the  soil,  whose  disintegration 
will  produce  humus,  and  release  certain 
chemical  elements.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  we,  more  deeply  im¬ 
mersed  in  doubt  than  ever. 

“Aw,  he  means  bury  garbage  and  stuff 
iu  the  ground,”  said  the  man  in  the  seed 
store.  “That  stuff  will  rot  and  make 
manure  aud  give  plants  something  to 
grow  on,” 

“You  mean,”  I  said,  “that  horrible 
stuff  we  put  into  the  garbage  pail,  and 
hope  for  the  garbage  wagon — orange 
peels,  eggshells,  potato  parings  and  all 
that  sort  of  stuff?  Will  that  make  a 
garden  grow?  All  the  books  say,  ‘Get 
well  decayed  barnyard  manure.’  ” 

“Barnyard  manure’s  all  right,  if  you 
can  get  it,”  said  the  seller  of  seeds.  “But 
where  are  you  going  to  get  it?  Every¬ 
body’s  getting  ai*itomohiles  now,  and 
there  ain’t  any  more  horse  manure.” 

So  Jimmy  and  I  set  to  work  to  bury 
garbage  with  our  three-tiiied  potato  fork, 
whose  uncei’tain  handle  was  likely  to 
come  off,  leaving  the  fork  at  embarrass¬ 
ing  moments  sticking  in  the  hard  soil. 
.Timmy  was  four.  We  buried  it  deep  at 
the  dead  of  night,  sometimes  after  day¬ 
light  had  fled,  sometimes  early  in  the 
morning  lest  neighbors  should  wonder, 
for  we  were  not  thoroughly  convinced 
that  it  was  quite  reputable  to  inter 
refuse. 

The  seed-store  man  was  ever  our 
faithful  Achates.  He  proved  to  he  a 
Hollander,  beneath  whose  thatch  of  curly 
hair  reposed  moi*e  lore  about  intensive 
gardening  than  the  professors  ever 
dreamed  of.  Faithful  Achates?  Aye! 
He  led  us  as  the  famous  shade  of  the 
dim  past  once  led  the  timoi'ous  Yirgil 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  depths  of  the 
lower  regions.  He  was  our  philosopher, 
guide  and  friend. 

Did  the  numerous  government  bulletins 
with  which  we  covered  our  table  pres¬ 
ent  things  in  bewildering  terms?  He 
was  o-ur  interpreter.  Did  worms  our 
garden  infest?  It  was  he  who  assured 
us  that  worms  were  beneficent  agents, 
chewing  up  the  organic  matter  and  de¬ 
positing  it  on  the  soil.  Those  were 
Jimmy’s  “urms.”  whose  fattening  we 
watched  all  that  Fall.  If  Jimmy  and  I 
had  all  the  fish  we  planned  to  catch 
with  those  “urms,”  we  could  supply 
the  American  army. 

We  held  a  Festival  of  the  Falling 
Leave.s.  did  Jimmy  and  I.  I  was  the 
instigator,  aud  Jimmy  the  innocent 
agent  of  the  delusion.  It  was  Jimmy 
who  got  all  the  kids  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  inveigled  into  the  game  of  loading 
their  carts  with  the  elm  and  maple 
leaves  which  the  street  sweepers  piled 
along  the  curb.  It  was  a  fine  party. 
Jimmy  was  voted  a  great  host  for  al¬ 


lowing  all  the  children  to  draw  leaves 
into  his  backyard.  They  built  forts 
and  houses  and  first-line  trenches,  and 
wound  up  by  leaving  a  pile,  equal  to  a 
couple  of  w'agonloads,  exactly  where  I 
wanted  them. 

By  Spring  the  leaves  were  a  black, 
rotted  mass.  More  “organic  matter  to 
make  nitrogen  available,”  which  we 
spaded  in.  Come  Spring’s  first  glad, 
warm  day,  I  wont  to  my  seed  man  once 
more. 

“How  much  do  I  want  of  what?” 
was  the  question  I  put  to  him,  A  mere 
clerk  would  have  passed  up  the  ques¬ 
tion.  My  Hollander  began  to  reason 
with  me. 

“You  want  vttuce,  about  five  cents’ 
worth ;  you  want  beets,  about  10  cents’ 
worth.  You’ll  want  pretty  soon  half  a 
pint  of  corn.  You  want  now  a  pint  of 
peas.  I’lant  peas  first.  If  we  have  a 
frost,  ’twon’t  hurt  peas.  You  want 
some  chard  for  greens.  Y'ou  want  a 
pint  of  beans.  We’ll  have  a  dozen  to¬ 
mato  plants  for  you  bimehy.” 

There’s  a  plank  walk  bisecting  our 
yard.  From  this,  without  getting  muddy 
feet,  Jimmy  and  I  w'cre  able  the  day 
before  Easter  to  dig  with  our  three-tinod 
fork  enough  space  to  plant  a  row  of 
peas.  The  following  Saturday  we 
plauted  another  and  a  short  row  of  let¬ 
tuce.  We  chrefully  drew  a  map  of  our 
garden,  and  religiously  inscribed  the 
dates  of  our  respective  plantings. 

We  heard  of  a  man  who  had  tried 
“keeping  hens  for  profit”  in  his  back¬ 
yard,  who  was  swamped  with  barrels 
and  barrels  of  lieu  manure.  We  lashed  a 
.soap  box  to  Jimmy’s  cart,  put  a  layer 
of  coal  ashes  in  the  bottom  and  besought 
him  for  some.  That  cubic  foot  or  so  of 
hen  manure  was  the  only  fertilizer  we 
used.  But  Ave  used  it  with  judicious 
care.  We  saved  the  wood  ashes  when 
we  started  fresh  fires,  and  mixed  small 
portions  of  wood  ashes  and  some  coal 
ashes  sifted  with  the  strong  hen  manure, 
and  applied  it  sparingly. 

All  during  the  Fall  and  early  Spring, 
in  spading  over  the  lumpy,  clayey  soil 
we  had  applied  coal  ashes.  They  broke 
up  the  solid  character  of  the  clay, 
helped  drain  the  ground  and  kept  it  from 
packing  so  hard.  We  shall  put  in  more 
coal  ashes  this  Fall. 

The  sackbut  •  and  psaltery  sounded 
the  day  Jimmy  found  the  first  lettuce 
poking  its  head  through  the  ground, 
and  the  first  semblance  of  green  where 
we  planted  peas.  Then  we  began  to 
know  the  delights  of  gardening.  From 
that  day  on  life  was  a  succession  of 
surprises.  One  day  it  was  beans  that 
had  sprouted,  another  day  we  were  de¬ 
bating  Avhether  it  was  corn  or  grass  that 
we  discovered.  Pieplant,  which  we  set 
out,  flourished  like  the  green  bay  tree  at 
the  far  end  of  the  garden ;  and  it  has 
yielded  numerous  pies  besides  a  few 
cans  of  preserves  on  the  cellar  shelf. 

We  never  have  known  the  taste  of 
real  beans  and  peas  until  these  days, 
when  we  go  out  before  breakfast  and 
pick  them  from  our  own  vines  and  give 
them  to  mother  to  cook  for  dinner. 
Canned  peas  are  a  tosteless,  woody  food 
compared  with  the  fresh,  tender  peas 
of  our  own  raising.  We  had  three 
messes  of  peas ;  then  we  pulled  the 
vines  and  piled  them  behind  the  rose¬ 
bushes  out  of  sight  to  rot  to  go  back  to 
the  soil  this  Fall.  In  their  place  we 
set  out  celery  plants,  hoping  for  at  least 
that  much  of  a  Thanksgiving  dinner. 

As  for  lettuce — we  have  had  lettuce 
to  eat  all  Summer,  lettuce  to  burn,  let¬ 
tuce  to  invest,  lettuce  to  give  to  the 
poor.  Constant  thinning  has  kept  us 
supplied.  We  lost  social  caste  with  our 
friends  by  having  lettuce  for  break¬ 
fast.  But  what  is  one  to  do?  We  dare 
not  let  it  go  to  waste.  Besides,  picking 
off  a  leaf  here  and  there,  with  the  dew 
.still  on  it,  and  bringing  it  straight  to  the 
table,  is  a  different  proposition  from  the 
lettuce  you  buy  in  the  stores. 

There  has  not  been  a  day  that  this 
plot,  about  15  by  25  feet,  has  not 
yielded  us  something  to  eat  since  it  began 
early  in  .Tune.  At  the  middle  of  July 
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we  had  corn  in  silk,  tomatoes  three 
inches  in  diameter  ripening  on  vinos 
which  grew  as  high  as  Jimmy’s  head, 
beans  for  dinner  almost  every  day — 
tender,  fresh  string  beans — chard,  beet 
greens,  an  onion  now  and  then,  a  mess 
of  pieplant,  and  a  hill  of  potatoes  stuck 
in  here  and  there  in  odd  corners,  which 
we  hope  will  yield  some  tubers. 

Of  course,  Jimmy  and  I  started  a 
debit  and  credit  account  with  our  garden. 
We  kept  it  going  almost  a  week.  We 
found  that  we  were  almost  even  with 
the  game  by  that  time,  having  grown 
enough  to  pay  for  our  seeds,  then  we 
somehow  began  to  forget  to  credit  the 
vegetables  we  brought  in.  Jimmy  devel¬ 
oped  his  mercantile  spirit  by  peddling 
sundry  quarts  of  beans  to  the  neighbors, 
and  now  and  then  rattles  the  nickels  in 
his  bank. 

Yes;  you  certainly  can  do  a  lot  with 
a  small  backyard,  but,  in  the  words  of 
the  professor,  “You  must  place  organ¬ 
isms  in  the  soil,  whose  disintegration 
will  produce  humus  and  release  certain 
chemical  elements.”  Walter  ii.  main. 


Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 


Ration  for  Grade  Guernsey 

My  grade  Guernsey  did  not  dry  off  be¬ 
fore  freshening  August  26.  Now  she 
gives  about  25  pounds  of  milk  per  day. 
My  pasture  is  poor.  I  give  her  a  good 
feeding  of  corn  twice  daily  and  cut  grass 
for  her  at  night ;  also  about  five  pounds 
of  grain,  mixed.  100  lbs.  bran,  100  lbs. 
middlings,  100  lbs.  cornmeal  and  would 
have  added  50  lbs.  of  cottonseed,  hut 
could  not  get  it.  Cornmeal  costs  .$4.40 
per  cwt.  Can  I  add  something  else,  prof¬ 
itably,  in  place  of  cottonseed?  Would 
you  suggest  any  change  in  her  feed  in 
view  of  present  prices?  I  sell  four  quarts 
of  milk  per  day  and  make  butter  of  the 
remainder,  except  two  quarts  of  whole 
milk  per  day  fed  to  calf.  Can  I  get  beet 
pulp  anywhere  in  my  vicinity?  H.  D.  P. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Some  cows  are  very  persistent  milkers 
and  it  is  impossible  to  dry  them  off  before 
they  freshen.  As  you  say,  25  pounds  of 
milk  is  not  an  exceptionally  large  amount 
for  a  fresh  cow,  but  a  cow  that  milks 
throughout  her  lactation  period  makes  a 
good  family  cow.  If  you  can  get  ground 
oats  cheaper  than  cornmeal,  substitute 
them  in  place  of  cornmeal.  A  grain  ra¬ 
tion  supplying  more  protein  would  be  bet¬ 
ter.  Try  100  lbs.  bran,  100  lbs.  gluten 
feed,  100  lbs.  ground  oats,  50  lbs.  linseecl 
oilmeal  and  one  per  cent  salt.  I  do  not 
know  where  you  can  get  dried  beet  pulp 
in  your  locality.  Large  wholesale  grain 
dealers  carry  it  when  it  is  on  the  market. 
It  would  make  a  good  feed  to  supplemeut 
remainder  of  ration,  feeding  about  three 
pounds  daily,  soaked  in  three  times  its 
weight  in  warm  water.  u,  f.  j. 


Rations  for  Cows,  Horses  and  Swine 

1.  Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration 
for  cows  milking  about  10  quarts,  .3.8 
per  cent,  per  day?  I  would  like  a  ration 
Igiving  the  greatest  amount  of  nutri¬ 
ment  at  the  least  cost  possible.  The 
cows  weigh  about  700  to  1,000  pounds 
apiece.  2.  Also,  ration  for  horses  weighing 
1,100  to  1,350  pounds,  doing  regular  farm 
work.  3.  What  would  be  a  good  growing 
ration  for  pigs  weighing  now  about  70 
pounds?  The  following  prices  are  paid 
for  the  feeds  listed  below :  Wheat  bran, 
$2  per  cwt, ;  corn  chop,  $4.40 ;  rye  bi’an, 
.$2.50;  cottonseed,  $2.75;  gluten,  $2.80; 
linseed  meal  (20  per  cent,  protein),  $2.10; 
oats,  96c  per  bu. ;  rye,  $1.85 ;  middlings, 
$2.60  per  cwt. ;  Alfalfa  meal,  $2.80.  I 
have  oats,  rye  and  wheat  of  my  own,  but 
will  use  other  feeds  if  they  are  cheaper. 
For  roughage,  have  oats,  cow  peas,  hay, 
clover  hay,  corn  fodder,  meadow  and  Tim¬ 
othy  hay  and  cow  beets.  p.  G.  G. 

Pennsylvania. 

1.  I  should  feed  the  variety  of  roughage 
you  have  on  hand  so  that  cows  get  a  feed 
a  day  of  the  clover  and  oat  and  pea  hay, 
and  a  feed  of  the  Timothy,  with  what 
corn  fodder  they  will  clean  up.  I  should 
give  each  cow  15  or  20  pounds  of  beets  a 
day,  and,  if  you  have  enough,  feed  half 
this  amount  twice  a  day.  Make  the  grain 
ration  one  part  wheat  bran,  two  parts 
ground  oats,  one  part  gluten  feed,  one 
part  cottonseed,  one-half  part  linseed 
meal  and  1  per  cent.  salt.  Feed  grain  at 
rate  of  a  pound  to  about  four  pounds  of 
milk  produced  daily.  2.  Oats  are  a  bet¬ 
ter  proposition  than  corn,  and  should 
feed  horses  a  peck  a  day.  3.  For  grow¬ 
ing  pigs  make  grain  ration  50  parts  mid¬ 
dlings,  25  parts  ground  oats  and  25  parts 
low-grade  linseed  meal.  Peed  what  pigs 
will  clean  up  well.  H.  F.  J. 

»  ki  'r  i.,  .i  ,  _  Ou 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Vineland,  N.  J. 


Below  is  record  of  the  Vineland,  N. 
J.,  egg-laying  contest  for  week  ending 
October  16,  and  total  mimbor  of  eggs 
to  date. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 


Week  Total 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J .  19  1926 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa .  3a  1487 

Otto  C.  Buhrs,  N.  J .  19  1463 

C.  N.  Mjers,  Pa .  25  1«42 

Harry  H.  Obei%  N.  J .  16  1389 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J .  28  11H5 

George  C.  Ward,  Me .  26  1409 

Woodsidc  Farm,  R.  1 .  28  1817 


White  Plymouth  Rocks. 


Chester  P.  Hodge,  Mass . 

HolUstoii  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mass.. 

Kdward  E.  Murray,  N.  Y . 

Flotor  S.  Reichenbach,  Pa . 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J . 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Columbian  Plymouth  Rock^ 

I>ept£ord  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

T.  J,  Enslin,  IS’.  J . 

J.  M.  Jones,  N.  J . 

White  Wyandottes. 

Thomas  Coates,  N.  J . 

H.  Faulkner,  N.  J . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa .  . 

tJablewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

I. usscroft  Farm,  N.  J . 

E.  C.  Moore,  N.  J . 

T.  H.  Matteson  &  Son,  R."  1 . 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J . 

H.  S.  Tuthill,  N.  J . 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Lake  Farm,  R.  I . 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J . . 

■Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J _ 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Clark  &  Howland,  Vt . 

W.  P.  Laing,  N.  J . 

Mrs.  0.  B.  Elliott,  N  J . 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  J . 

H.  W.  Collingwood,  N.  J . 

Thomas  W.  Dawson,  Pa . 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Miss  Adeline  S.  Macintosh,  N.  J.... 

Underhill  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard,  I*a . 

S.  C.  'White  Leghorns. 

Avalon  Farms,  Conn . 

E.  A.  Ballard.  Pa . 

Will  Barron,  England  . 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  J . 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Coverlawn  Farm,  N.  J . 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  J . 

Jos.  H.  Cohen,  N.  J . . 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son,  N.  J . 

Chas.  Daval,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

L.  S.  &  N.  L.  Depue,  N.  J . 

R.  F.  &  R.  A.  Earle,  N.  J . 

Harry  G.  Gardine^  N.  J . 

C.  S.  Greene,  N.  J.  . 

Airedale  Farm,  Conn . ; . . 

B.  Frank  Grunzlg,  N.  J . 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  J . 

Richard  Heine,  N,  J . 

Heigl’s  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn . 

Hlllvlew  Farm,  Mo . 

Holllston  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mass.. 

Hugh  J.  Hoehn,  N.  "T . 

James  F.  Harrington,  N,  .1 . 

John  R,  Lauder,  N.  J . 

Laywell  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

F^ed  J.  Mathews,  N.  J . 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

H.  H.  Myers,  N.  J . 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Oakland  Farm,  N.  J . 

Miss  Anna  O.  Parry,  Pa . 

P.  G.  Platt.  Pa . 

Riverside  Egg  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Joseph  H,  Ralston,  N.  J . 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

Sloan’s  Egg  F'arm,  N.  J . 

Plnehurst  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

Herman  F.  Sender,  N.  J . 

A.  E,  Spear,  N.  J . 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J . 

Tenacre  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Training  School,  N.  J . 

J.  Percy  Van  Zandt,  N.  J . 

Shurts  &  Voegtlen,  N.  J . 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  J . 

White  House  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.... 

W.  K.  Wixson,  Pa . 

Wlllanna  Farm,  N.  J . 

Woodland  Farms,  N.  J . 

6.  C.  Buff  Leghorns. 

H.  G.  Richardson,  N.  J . 

Romy  Singer,  N,  J . 

Monmouth  Farms,  N,  J . 

S.  C.  Black  Leghorns. 

A.  E.  Hampton,  N.  J.  . 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J . 

Sunny  Acres,  N.  J . 
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Breeds  of  Domestic  Geese 

AVill  you  give  me  a  short  descriptiou  of 
the  most  important  varieties  of  geese, 
and  state  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of 
each  breed?  What  in  your  opinion  would 
be  the  most  profitable  to  raise  ?  J.  n.  c. 

Medway,  Mass. 

There  are  five  breeds  and  varieties  of 
geese  kept  in  domestication  for  profit. 
The  Toulouse  is  the  largest  and  perhaps 
the  most  common.  In  color  it  is  dark 
gray  above,  shading  to  light  gray  under 
the  breast  and  white  farther  back.  The  bill, 
shanks,  and  feet  are  orange  colored.  The 
standard  weights  are  26  pounds  for  adult 
gander,  20  for  young  gander,  18  for  adult 
goose,  and  16  for  young  goose.  It  is 
seldom,  however,  that  farm-bred  birds 
approach  these  weights,  but  under  similar 
conditions  Toulouse  geese  will  produce 
more  pounds  of  flesh  than  any  other  breed. 

.  The  Embden  was  originally  a  white 
Toulouse,  both  breeds  having  descended 
from  the  wild  Graylag  goose  of  Europe, 
the  Embden  becoming  white  in  the  varia¬ 
tions  SO  frequently  found  in  domesticated 


animals  and  birds.  It  has  been  developed 
into  a  separate  breed  of  smaller  size  and 
more  compact  plumage  than  the  Toulouse. 
The  weights  for  adult  gander  and  goose 
are  20  and  18  pounds  respectively  with 
the  young  birds  two  pounds  less.  As 
with  the  Toulouse,  range-fed  Embdens 
weigh  less.  Bill  and  feet  are  orange  in 
Color.  To  one  who  wants  size  and  beauty 
the  Embden  makes  a  strong  appeal. 

The  African  goose  has  about  the  same 
weights  as  the  Embden,  but  is  entirely 
distinct  in  its  characteristics  from  the 
two  breeds  above  mentioned.  Together 
with  the  domesticated  Chine.se  goose  it  is 
descended  from  the  wild.  Chinese  goose  of 
Eastern  Asia.  It  has  a  longer  neck  than 
either  Toulouse  or  Embden,  is  more  nearly 
erect  in  its  carriage,  and  seems  to  have  a 
portly  dignity  that  the  other  big  breeds 
lack.  The  color  of  the  African  is  brown¬ 
ish  gray  on  the  back,  shading  to  light 
gray  beneath.  The  neck  is  of  a  light, 
brownish  gray  with  a  dark  brown,  stripe 
extending  over  the  top  of  the  head  and 
down  the  back  of  tlie  neck  nearly  to  the 
body.  The  bill  of  the  African  is  black  with 
a  large,  black  knob  above  clo.se  to  the 
feathers.  The  shanks  and  feet  are  dark 
orange  in  color.  Under  the  throat  is  a 
fold  of  skin  known  as  a  dewlap.  Absence 
of  dewlap  or  knob  disqualifies  an  African 
in  the  show  room,  but  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  miirket.  I  understand  that 
in  Europe  there  is  no  distinction  made 
between  the  African  and  the  Chinese 
geese.  In  Germany  the  larger  breed, 
under  the  name  of  Hongkong  goose,  is  a 
favorite  with  those  who  produce  the  ab¬ 
normally  large  livers  that  arc  a  much 
appreciated  delicacy  across  the  water. 

The  brown  Chine.se  goose  looks  like 
an  abbreviated  edition  of  the  African, 
but  with  shorter  body  and  even  more 
erect  carriage.  Adult  Chinese  geese  weigh 
12  and  10  pounds  respectively  for  the  two 
sexes,  with  the  young  birils  two  pounds 
less.  They  lack  the  dewlap  of  the  Africjiu 
but  have  knob  even  larger.  The  white 
Chinese  is  a  duplicate  of  the  brown  except 
in  color.  The  plumage  is  white  with  feet 
and  bill  orange.  The  small  size  of  the 
Chinese  makes  them  less  de.sirable  as 
market  birds  than  the  larger  bi’eeds.  As 
a  breed,  however,  they  are  the  best  layer. 
It  is  doubtful  though  if  it  would  be  profit¬ 
able  to  keep  geese  for  eggs  alone. 

It  is  profitable  to  rear  show  birds, 
but  expenses  are  higher  along  every  line 
and  the  chances  of  failure  are  greater. 
If  geese  are  to  be  reared  for  the  market 
I  think  that  Toulouse  are  the  most  profit¬ 
able  under  all  conditions,  but  that  is  a 
matter  of  opinion  and  taste.  Any  one  of 
the  larger  breeds  will  produce  birds  large 
enough  for  the  table.  To  produce  market 
geese  profitably  they  should  have  a  grass 
run  of  some  size,  with  access  to  plenty 
of  drinking  water.  w.  H.  H. 
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Nux  Vomica  for  Foxes 

Gray  foxes  are  stealing  my  hens.  The 
foxes  come  out  of  the  woods  close  by 
my  barn,  often  right  in  daylight.  I  would 
like'  to  learn  bow  to  get  rid  of  them.  I 
read  about  nux  vomica.  Do  you  believe 
it  would  work  in  my  case?  How  much 
should  I  feed  about  .‘50  hens  and  35  half- 
grown  chickens?  M.  N.  R. 

Voorbeesville,  N.  Y. 

This  is  a  new  one  to  us,  and  we  shall 
have  to  put  it  up  to  our  readers  for  dis¬ 
cussion.  There  are  many  fox-hunters 
among  them,  and  no  doubt  they  will  tell 
us  how  best  to  get  rid  of  these'  celebrated 
chicken  thieves.  We  have  had  nearly  50 
questions  about  the  use  of  mix  vomica 
in  killing  hawks,  since  the  recent  articles 
were  priuttd.  The  scientific  men  still  say 
there  is  little  or  nothing  to  the  propo¬ 
sition,  at  least  they  will  not  admit  it 
until  it  has  been  scientifically  demou- 
sti’ated.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a 
number  of  letters  from  Southern  farmers 
who  are  positive  that  they  can  kill  the 
hawks  by  feeding  the  nux  vomica  to  their 
chickens.  No  one  seems  to  know  just 
how  much  of  the  drug  to  use.  They 
generally  say  that  they  use  a  toaspoonful 
in  the  feed  refpiired  for  about  2.5  chick¬ 
ens,  and  then  in  order  to  make  sure  they 
add  another  teaspoonful  and  feed  it  out. 
There  is  so  much  inquiry  about  this  that 
WG'  think  it  is  time  for  the  scientific  men 
tO'  make  a  study  of  it,  for  if  there  is  any¬ 
thing  to  this  remedy  it  siu’ely  would  be 
of  great  service  in  protecting  chicken- 
yards  against  foxes,  cats  and  similar 
vermin.  We  cannot  advise  about  trying 
the  remedy  on  the  foxes  except  as  an 
experiment,  but  we  would  like  to  know 
what  poultrymeu  generally  do  in  order  to 
protect  their  birds  from  these  wild  an¬ 
imals. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  Is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier  \ 
profits  larger. 

MANN’S  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  10  Day*'  Free  Trial. 

No  money  in  advance. 

Send  Today  lor  Fraa  Book. 

V.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  IP,  Milford,  MaaaJ 

Improved  Parcel 
Post  Egg  Boxes 

New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 
Leg  Bands - OaU  Sprouters 

Catalog  Free  on  Request 

H.  K.  BRUNNER.  45  Hairison  Street,  New  York 


Turkeys  special  Prices  during  fall 


hares. 


months.  Write  your  wants.  Alsocavies  and 
H.  A.  Souder,  Box  29,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


PHEASANTS  Wanted  f 


Rabbits 

I  will  pay  81  each  and  express  charges, 
for  live,  healthy,  young  rabbits,  any  breed 
or  color,  weighing  at  least  4  pounds  apiece. 

C.  W.  Norton,  Saranac  Lako,  N.Y. 

100  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets  )f^t,Ved 

$1.25  each.  ED.  STRAW,  Brookside  Farm,  Columbus,  N.  J. 

For  Salo-SO  S.G. White  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens 

Superior  stock,  in  fine  condition,  81.25!! each. 
H.  V.  BUMr,  -  CAMBRIDGK,  N.  Y. 

UlUITC  DAPI/O  Cockerels,  Show bir(ls,Brceder3, Pullets 

WnllC  ItUuKO  VV.  SIuLiMAN,  fsllp,  New  York 

Darred  Rocks.  Cypress  incubator  strain,  crossed 
by  Thompson  strain.  Cockerels.  SI. 50 ;  Pullets, 

51.25.  GRAND  VIEW  FARM.  Burlingham.  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  V. 

White  Rock  Cockerels  st?a!m  ^  migh^aE 

pounds.  J.  E.  DAVIS,  Buskiuk,  New  York 

Barron  White  Wyandottes 

Egg-bred  cockerels,  $3.  J.  A.SHOTT,  New  Wilmingtan.Pa. 

White  Wyandottes  L^ordl 

Hens  with  248-227-254-26a-243-2C3-236-233-egus  we 
own.  Also  many  others. 

Pullets,  $2  and  $3;  Cockerels,  $3,  $5  and  $10 

R.  W.  STEVENS,  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 

■ass  1  ss  218  to  24u-egg  trap-nested 

White  Wyandottes 

pullets  and  1  cock  for  $  1 S.  A  few  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  cocks 
(from  284-egg  stock)  at  S2  each.  Cockerels  sired  by  a 
son  of  the  3i4-egg  hen,  for  SB.  E.  CUUOE  JONES.  Craryville.  N.Y. 

Breeders  for  sale.  Eggs  and  chicks  in  season. 

A.  C.  JONES.  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown,  Delaware 

Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  Efet”! 

imported  direct;  males  dams.  272  to  283-egg  records; 
hens  with  255  to  273-egg  records.  Males,  cockerels, 
hens,  and  pullets  for  sale.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachin,  N.Y. 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  fft'"  If 

two  consecutive  years.  High-grade  utility  breeding 
stock,  also  eggs  for  hatching.  Send  for  circular. 
MAPLECKOFT  FARMS,  Box  R.  Pawling, N.Y. 

For  Sale-Thoroughbred  Buff  Cochin  Bantams 

choioe  trios,  S3  ;  pens,  55 ;  also  6  yearling  hens,  7Sc. 
each.  MAPLE  LAWN  BANTAM  YARDS,  Seroeantsville,  N.  J. 

200  Light  Brahma  Pullets  For  Sale  R^J</nabie 

Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  165,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

4??^r  Bourbon-Red  Toms 

and  price  asked  for  them. 
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MoboMnnou  RjIISINO  IIARK8  and  reduce  cost  of  living. 
mdKe  muney  gxXLXND  ZOOLOGICXL  company,  OMIown,  Maine 


How  soon  will  your  spring  pullets  be 
laying  ?  How  soon  will  your  profits  ex¬ 
ceed  your  expenses  on  this  year’s  stock  ? 

Those  arc  quc.stions  of  vital  import  to 
your  bank  account,  and  you  can't  afford  to 
overlook  them.  I'ullets  .should  lay  at  from 
4%  to  5  months,  and  they  will  lay  if  you 
feed 

ADen's  Guaranteed  Foods 

It’s  never  too  late  to  start  feeding 
poultry  correctly. 

Allen’s  Mash  for  l.aycrs  not  only  holds 
90%  to  93%  egg  rec¬ 
ords,  but  it  also  holds 
the  records  for  starting 
pullets  early. 

Send  tor  the  scien¬ 
tific  facts  regarding 
poultry  feeding.  Also 
ask  for  our  Free  Egg 
Record  Card.  Address 

ALLEN  MILLING  CO. 
Dep’t  5 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 


Delivered  at  6 
to  8  months  of 
age,  in  prime 
condition. 
Hatched  Feb. 
to  May  15th. 
Dams  240-260 
— Sire  280.  A 
pen  imported 
directly  from 
Barron. 

Catalog 


Box  R,  Bayville, 
New  Jersey 


BAYVILLE  FARMS 


WANTED! 

S.  C.W.  Leghorn  Eggs 

If  you  have  a  flock  of  from  300  to  thousands  of 
pure-bred  S.  O.  W.  LEGHORNS  that  you  could 
mate  for  good  results  In  hatching  eggs  next 
season,  write  us  at  once.  Stock  must  be  healthy , 
pure-bred  and  good  size  for  the  breed.  Prompt 
returns  at  good  prices  will  be  paid  for  the  same, 
and  your  entire  .season’s  output  will  be  taken 
if  satisfactory.  'Write  me  full  t)articulars  about 
your  stock  and  plant. 

HOWARD  AUSTIN 

1010  Essex  Street  Lawrence,  Mass. 


ONLY  BRED  TO  LAY  PULLETS 
WILL  NOW  SHOW  A  PROFIT 


Standard  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn* 
and  White  Rocks 
Line-bred  and  trapnested.  The  blood 
of  Storrs  and  Vineland  winners. 
PULLETS  for  Sale  to  begin  laying 
from  August  to  November. 

Cockerels  and  Hens 

EVERGREEN  FARM,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS 

2500  March  and  April  Hatched 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Pullets. 
First-class  stock,  grown  on  free  range. 
Excellent  laying  strain.  Write  tor  prices. 

RICH  POULTRY  FARM  NE^  YORK 


Tom  Barron’s  White  Leghorns  friinlricrme': 

No  other  strain.  All  birds  trap-nestsd.  Individu¬ 
ally  peiligroed  cockerehs  for  sale.  Booklet.  WILLOW 
BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Allen  H.  Bulkley.  Prop..  Odsssa.N.Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

4  S.  0.  'W.  Leghorn  pullets  (sired  by  a  SON  of  the  314-egg 
hen)  and  1  cock  for  116.  E.  OLAUUE  JONliS,Cr»rjTllle,  H.  Y. 


PEDIGREE  COCKERELS 

from  our  200-eee  Whits  Leghorus.  See  records  of 
our  pens  in  present  Storrs  College  contest.  Send  for 
booklet.  "We  breed,  not  buy.  200-egg  hens." 
■Wiudsweep  Farm,  Box  43.  Redding;  Ridge,  Ct. 


200 S.  C.  White  Leghorns  For  Sale 

100  hens  and  100  May  pullets  ®  $1.25  each,  or  $1 
''  eacii  for  the  lot.  Also  50  cockerels  ®  $1.25  each. 
SUBURBAN  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  1.  GLENS  FAUS,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  W^hite  Leghorns 

Specially  bred  for  heavy  egg  production.  A  few 
hundred  fine  breeding  hens  and  cockerels  at  attract¬ 
ive  prices.  Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  prices 
today.  C.  M.  Long:«necker,Bax  50.  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


For  Sale-WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

nested  stock.  Also  some  very  good  Rhode  Island 

Red  p>  '  ns.  THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  AT  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


Exceptional  Opportunity  ?.liWsen“auho«^Vi: 

ervatioD  yUkUn  HENS.  PULLETS. COCKERELS.  COCK 
all  our  nlinOilUCRo  birqs  All  birds  trap-nested 
stock,  bred  for  years  for  eggs.  All  birds  state  tested 
for  white  diarrhea.  Egg  record  up  to  264  eggs.  Full 
particulars  on  application.  Nobscot  Egg  Firm,  Nebicol,  Mats 


Leghorns-Barron-WyandotteSer“"priw8*?ldueed: 

Pullets  and  cockerels  from  imported  stock,  records  200  to 
282.  Imported  hens  with  records  over  260,  very  reasonable. 
Tested  yearling  cocks.  The  Barron  Farm,  R.  3,  Connallsville,  Pa. 
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RLTRAL.  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Last  Winter,  when  some  of  the  daily- 
papers  were  carrying  big  advertisements 
of  the  stock-selling  scheme  of  Emerson 
Motor  Car  Co.,  we  warned  our  readers 
repeatedly  against  putting  their  savings 
into  such  a  frothy  proposition.  It  is  due 
to  the  daily  press  to  say  that  a  number 
of  the  New  York  City  papers  refused  to 
accept  the  business.  The  promoters  were 
eventually  indicted  on  charge  of  fraud. 
The  victims  are  now  endeavoring  to  re¬ 
organize  the  company  so  as  to  save  some 
part  of  their  investment.  The  “Financial 
M’Tr>r]d’’  has  this  to  say  of  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  plans : 

Stockholders  of  the  Emerson  Motors 
Company  have  approved  a  plan  of  re¬ 
organization  whereby  the  capital  of  the 
company  is  scaled  down  to  one-third, 
and  they  receive  an  equivalent  amount 
of  stock  of  the  neT\'  company  for  the 
old.  Stockholders  entertain  a  hope  that 
on  a  smaller  capitalization,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  rid  of  such  men  as  Nicholas  F. 
Wilson,  Willis  George  Emerson,  and 
Robert  Craig  Hupp,  it  might  be  able  to 
become  a  real  automobile  company,  but 
there  is  vei-y  little  promise  of  such  a 
miracle  occuring.  The  motor  field  is  al- 
erady  overcrowded,  and  the  stronger 
companies,  unimpaired  by  any  motor  stock 
scandal  themselves,  are  having  difficulty 
in  making  both  ends  meet. 

Please  inform  me  if  Wtm.  T.  Love, 
Lomax,  Ill.,  is  responsible,  and  if  the 
Oklahoma  Oil  Company  stock  of  which 
Mr.  Love  is  promoting  is  a  safe  invest¬ 
ment.  o.  A.  L. 

New  York. 

f^ome  few  years  ago  Sir.  Love  promised 
to  make  everyone  rich  who  would  send 
him  ,$10  as  an  investment  in  the  town 
of  Ixunax,  Ill.  Now  Mr.  Love  claims  to 
have  “struck  oil”  in  Oklahoma  and  wants 
the  public  to  share  his  good  fortune  in 
the  new  interprise.  lie  “expects”  to  pay 
24  to  r>0%  dividends  the  first  year !  Our 
advice  to  those  who  want  ever  to  see 
their  money  again  is  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  these  get-rich-quick  proposi¬ 
tions.  Country  people  have  an  excellent 
opportunity  now  to  inv'ost  their  money 
where  it  will  be  as  safe  as  anything  can 
be,  and  where  it  will  earn  a  fair  rate  of 
interest — we  refer  to  the  Liberty  Bonds, 

We  will  adjust  this  matter  with  Mrs. 
personally,  but  we  do  not  care  to 


per  pound  is  made  up  on  the  other  goods. 
Regardless  of  the  standing  of  the  house 
such  an  advertisement  would  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  in  The  R.  N.-Y”,  and  we  could  not 
advise  any  reader  to  patronize  a  house 
resorting  to  .such  cheap  schemes  to  sell 
goods, 

I  am  writing  to  ask  you  -what  you 
know  about  the  American  Automobile 
Association,  Inc,  of  Michigan,  .308-.309 
Hammond  Building,  Detroit,  Mich.  As  I 
understand  it  for  $47  I  become  a  charter 
member  and  my  dues  are  paid  for  two 
years.  I  am  insured  against  everything 
except  fire.  I  get  a  discount  on  tires, 
work,  repairs,  gasoline  and  oil.  If  I 
buy  a  new  machine  I  get  a  7%  discount  on 
everything  except  a  Ford ;  on  them  they 
can  only  get  $20  off.  They  sell  your  old 
machine  for  you  at  a  good  price  and  if 
anything  happens  to  it  they  give  you  al¬ 
most  full  value,  almost  what  you  paid 
for  it.  They  furnish  you  with  a  steel 
plate  for  the  front  of  the  machine 
stamped  “Wm.  ,1.  Burns,  Detective  As¬ 
sociation,”  or  something  to  that  effect. 
We  have  not  received  ours  yet,  as  we 
have  not  paid  up  in  full.  I  wanted  to 
know  a  little  more  about  them  first.  It 
really  sounds  too  good  to  be  true  but  of 
course  they  have  your  money  to  work  on. 

Michigan.  j.  f.  r. 

We  have  no  information  on  file  re¬ 
garding  the  above  mentioned  association 
but  the  subscriber’s  report  of  the  benefits 
to  members  sounds  very  similar  to  the 
promises  made  by  the  International  Auto¬ 
mobile  League,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The  sim¬ 
ilarity  in  the  names  of  the  concerns  also 
suggests  that  the  old  Buffalo  scheme  is 
being  revived  in  Detroit.  'S^'e  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  these  membership  schemes  on 
principle,  and  in  practice  they  have  always 
eventually  proved  a  delusion  and  a  snare 
to  the  members.  If  any  such  membership 
has  prove<l  successful  and  satisfactory 
after  a  period  of  years  we  should  be  glad 
to  receive  the  evidence  of  it  and  give  due 
credit.  They  are  in  the  same  class  as  the 
stock-selling  schemes  in  which  the  in¬ 
vestor  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  buy  goods 
at  wholesale  or  at  a  discount  because  of 
the  investment.  The  goods  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  open  market  at  the  same 
or  lower  price  and  the  investor  usually 
loses  the  money  put  in  the  stocks  besides. 


for  collection,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Frankel 
did  not  respond  to  our  rerjuests  for  settle¬ 
ment.  The  report  is  that  he  is  no  longer 
located  at  the  Tremont  Avenue  address 
and  no  one  there  knows  anything  of  his 
present  whereabouts.  Mail  addressed  to 
him  is  not  returned,  and  it  is  evident  he 
is  in  the  class  that  solicits  shipments  and 
has  no  intent'on  of  paying  for  same.  It 
is  well  to  make  a  note  of  his  name  and 
drop  his  literature  into  the  fire. 


repeat  our  experience  of  having  you  butt 
into  our  affairs  as  you  have  done  in  the 
past.  Y'our  publicatlion  of  a  libelous 
statement  some  time  back  automatically 
severed  our  relationship  with  you,  as  you 
could  well  understand  if  you  did  not  have 
such  an  exalted  opinion  of  your  own 
virtue,  and  the  other  fellow’s  rights  do 
not  seem  to  appeal  to  you  in  the  least. 
We  are  always  willing  to  deal  with  our 
customers  directly,  and  have  not  had  a 
single  complaint  from  anyone  out.side  of 
your  subscriber.s,  although  we  have  ad¬ 
vertised  in  40  paper.s.  n.  w.  conn.  mur. 

Eastern  Shoi-e  Nurseries  &  Fruit  Farm, 

Denton,  Md. 

The  above  letter  is  written  to  xis  in 
respon.se  to  several  letters  demanding 
settlement  with  our  subscriber,  who  sent 
him  an  order  for  baby  chicks  last  Spring, 
and  which  he  failed  to  fill.  On  July  17 
Mr.  Cobb  wrote  the  subscriber  in  question, 
promising  to  make  refund  o'f  the  money 
sent  for  the  chicks,  but  had  failed  to  make 
good  his  promise  up  to  Oct.  8.  Mr. 
Cobb’s  dealings  with  our  subscribers  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  season  have  been  very  unsati.s- 
factory,  and  no  doubt  the  alleged  libelous 
statement  which  Mr.  Cobb  refers  to  was  the 
publication  of  the  experience  of  some  of 
our  subscribers  in  dealing  with  him. 
This  experience  was  published  for  the 
guidence  of  other  subscribers,  and  not 
with  any  intention  of  injuring  Mr.  Cobb. 
We  believe  our  people  are  entitled  to 
information  of  this  kind. 

Inclosed  please  find  advertisement  of 
Moileyworth  AVholesale  Groceries,  Chica¬ 
go,  Ill.  Are  they  reliable,  or  is  this  a 
scheme  to  catch  suckers?  c.  G.  c. 

New  Y’ork. 

This  is  one  of  the  “catchy”  advertise¬ 
ments  wdth  display  heading  offeidng  sugar 
at  4  cents  a  pound.  This  of  course  at¬ 
tracts  attention  ;  but  when  you  come  to 
I'ead  further  you  find  only  5  lbs.  can  be 
purchased  at  this  price,  and  you  must 
order  other  groceries  to  the  amount  of 
$2.79  to  get  the  sugar.  The  firm  has 
apparently  no  financial  responsibility, 
and  we  are  unable  to  understand  how 
such  a  concern  can  sell  staple  groceries 
at  such  bargain  prices  as  the  advertise¬ 
ment  promises.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that 
the  loss  on  the  5  lbs.  of  sugar  at  4  cents 


The  States  of  North  and  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  as  well  as  Georgia,  have  a  law  that 
compels  the  carriers  to  adjust  transporta¬ 
tion  claims  in  30  to  GO  days,  and  renders 
them  liable  to  a  fine  for  their  failure  to 
do  so,  and  a  s’lnilar  law  in  the  State  of 
New  York  would  be  of  incalculable  bene¬ 
fit  to  both  shippers  and  receivers  alike. 

New  York.  r.  j.  l. 

This  is  another  opportunity  for  using 
a  postage  stamp  to  good  advantage.  The 
legislators  at  Albany  would  do  well  to 
spend  some  of  their  time  considering  the 
pa.ssage  of  such  a  law  in  tliis  State,  and 
we  would  suggest  that  shippers  write 
their  Assemblymen  and  Itepresentatives 
to  co-operate  in  this  diik'ction.  ^Vhen  the 
majority  of  our  Legislature  is  composed 
of  farmers  it  will  then  be  possible  to 
secure  just  legislation  such  as  has  been 
enacted  in  the  Southern  States  referred 
to. 

I  enclose  circular  of  Deming  Live 
Stock  Co.,  Chicap,  Ill.  Many  of  my 
friends  are  enthusiastic  over  it,  and  I  aiii 
appealing  to  you  for  advice.  To  me  it 
looks  too  good  to  be  true. 

Massachusetts.  w.  ir.  w. 

This  is  a  similar  scheme  to  all  those 
we  have  commented  on  in  the  Publisher’s 
Desk  department.  Anyone  who  invests 
his  money  in  a  proposition  of  this  kind 
would  better  kiss  it  goodby  when  he 
turns  it  over  to  these  promoters,  because 
he  is  never  likely  to  see  a  cent  of  it 
again.  Those  who  have  any  money  to  in¬ 
vest  at  the  present  time  will  do  well  to 
purchase  Liberty  Bonds.  Their  money 
will  be  safe  in  these  bonds  if  there  is  any 
safety  anywhere,  and  the  investor  will 
be  helidug  his  government  in  a  critical 
time,  instead  of  contributing  to  the  easy 
living  of  these  get-rich-quick  promoters 
generally. 

Can  you  collect  the  price  of  one  crate 
of  eggs  from  Jos.  Frankel,  of  the  Bronx 
Egg  Case  Co.,  SOI  Tremont  Ave.,  Bronx, 
New  York,  N.  Y".?  Previous  to  shipping 
him  the  eggs  I  had  purchased  two  ship¬ 
ments  of  egg  cases  from  him,  one  of  200 
cases,  the  other  a  carload  of  about  800. 
On  the  strength  of  his  satisfactory  deal¬ 
ings  on  the  egg  cases  I  responded  to  his 
request  for  a  case  of  eggs  and  shipped 
him  th’rty  dozen  hennery  white  on  June 
21,  1917,  valued  at  $12.  He  has  not 
acknowledged  receipt  of  same  nor  replied 
to  any  of  my  communications  to  him. 

New  York.  n.  ,x.  r- 

We  gave  this  account  to  our  attornev 


Non-roosting  Pullets;  Feeding  Questions 

1,  I  have  about  one  hundred  White 
Wyandotte  pullets  four  months  old,  and 
but  about  one-quarter  of  them  go  to  roo.st 
at  night.  Should  they  not  all  be  roosting? 

The  remainder  huddle  on  the  floor.  The 
cockerels  have  already  begun  to  crow.  2. 

Regarding  grit,  the  birds  have  free  range 
in  a  woods  on  sandy  soil.  Should  they 
not  be  able  to  pick  up  all  the  sharp  grit 
they  require?  They  have  before  them  in 
hoppers  a  manufactured  grit  which  is 
cd, aimed  to  make  unnecessary  any  other 
grit,  oyster  shell,  charcoal  or  meat  scrap. 

Does  such  .a  claim  seem  to  you  to  be  pos- 
.sible?  .3.  They  have  before  them  all  the 
time,  in  separate  hoppers,  the  following : 

In  one,  equal  parts  wheat,  oats  and 
cracked  corn ;  and  in  the  other,  equal 
parts  Stock  feed  and  wheat  bran,  with 
a  very  little  salt  added.  This  latter  is 
the  growing  feed.  Would  it  Ire  well  to 
add  a  little  fine  chai’coal?  Do  you  think 
meat  scraps  are  necessary,  considering 
the  manufactured  grit  and  the  free  range? 

4.  Will  Alfalfa  meal  take  the  place  of 
cut  clover  in  a  dry  mash  formula  requir¬ 
ing  the  latter?  a.  l.  t. 

New  Y'ork. 

I.  These  chicks  should  be  roosting  and 
the  placing  of  the  perches  very  low,  only 
six  inches  above  the  floor  and  pushing 
them  in  the  place  where  the  birds  huddle 
will  often  start  them  roosting.  2.  Birds 
ranging  on  a  sandy  soil  do  not  need  com¬ 
mercial  grit,  but  never  for  a  moment  be¬ 
lieve  the  “grit”  will  take  the  place  of  good 
beef  scraps  in  any  ration.  3.  The  mefit 
scrap  should  be  added  to  the  mash  ration 
and  it  would  improve  the  ration  to  add 
wheat  middlings  so  it  would  be  equal 
parts  bran,  middlings,  stock  feed  and 
beef  scrap.  Charcoal  is  not  necessary 
where  stock  is  on  free  range.  4.  Alfalfa, 
meal  is  good,  and  will  take  the  place  of 
clover  and  I  think  is  better  than  clover. 

FI.OYD  Q.  WiriTE. 

A  Wartime  Ecemomy 

— tfce  “Z”  Fartn  Engie^e  ^ 

The  3  and  6  H.  P,  successfully’  operate  on 

KEROSEi^E 

because  they’re  built  for  kerosene 
not  a  “converted”  makeshift. 

The  IX  H.  P.  uses  gasoline  only. 

Same  power  from  a  gallon  of 
kerosene  as  from  a  gallon  of 
gasoline. 

More  work  in  less  time  at  a 

low  cost  is  true  economy.  That’s 
the  thought  thousands  of  farmers 
bad  in  mind  when  they  bought 
their  “Z”s. 

/ou’Il  buy  a  “Z”  when  you  do 
13  they  did — check  it  point  by 
joint  with  all  other  engines  ^ 

— especially  those  that  are 
high  in  quality  and  price. 

These  are  strong  state¬ 
ments,  doubly  so,  when 
you  consider  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  back  of 
the  name  plate. 

See  this  sturdy  en 
gine  in  operation, 
and  you’ll  soon 
have  one  work 
ing  for  you. 


Get  the  Genuine.  All  garage  and  repair 
men  can  give  you  immediate  service  on 
them.  If  you  have  any  difficulty  getting 
them,  write  ua.  We'll  see  you  are  supplied. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet 

**To  llavo  Bnd  to  Hold  Power.*'  You  need  it. 

^^cQuay-Norri3  Manufacturing  Co. 
2878  locust  Street,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


UNITED  ELECTRIC 

FARM  POWER 


L  $198 buys  the  United— a  complete,  reliable, 
high  quality,  GUARANTEED  Electric  , 

I  Light  and  Power  Plant.  It  gives  the  / 
Iconvenience  of  city  eervice. .  No  trouble.  / 

I  No  fuss.  No  bother.  No  danger  from  fire. 

,  USE  YOUR  OWN  ENGINE. 

I  Tour  own  elow-speed,  dependable  farm  en  i 
1  gine  belted  to  a  United  Electric  Plant  1 
f  is  your  power.  Our  proven  method.  Samel 
'  principle  as  all  big  city  central  stations.  1 
SELF -STARTING.  A  woman  or  child  can  ' 

'  operate  it.  No  knowledge  of  electricity  re- ' 
Iquired.  Electrical  experts  will  aid  yon  to  se-  , 
fleet  size.  A  United  Dealer  near  you  will  give 
Service.  Write  today  for  complete  description ' 
f  and  Special  Demonstration  Oder. 


United  Engine  Company 

Dept.  E-75  LANSING,  MICH. 


1981 

.and  J 


Made  in  AO 
Sizes  For  Any  Farm. 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Cnvi-i'iit  ))vi<-os  and  nows  at  New  York  and 
oiIht  i  noted'. 

NEW  YOKK,  OCTOBER  18,  1917. 


BUTTER. 

The  market  is  weak  and  1  to  l%c  lower. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  <4  @ 

Good  to  Choice  .  41>s'^  43 

Bower  Grades .  3!);.s@  41 

Storage,  good  to  choice,  .  41  ®  44 

Dairy,  best .  42  @  43 

Common  to  Good .  39  ®  41 

City  made .  i  37  ®  39 

Packing  Stock .  35  &  39 

Process  .  38  @  42 


Elgin,  Ill.,  butter  market,  43^  cents. 


CHEESE. 

Business  is  extremely  dull,  as  consumption  is 
light  and  very  little  speculation  going  oii. 
Prices  both  here  and  in  New  York  State  produc¬ 
ing  sections  are  lower. 


Whole  Milk,  fancy  .  24  @  24^ 

Good  to  choice .  22  la®  23H 

Lower  grades .  20  ®  22 

Bklms,  best .  20  @  21 

Fair  to  good .  9  ®  16 

Watertown,  N.  T .  2294®  23 

Cub.a,  N.  T .  24H® 

Plymouth,  W’is .  23  @  25 


I'ancy  nearby 
market  is  firm 


EGOS. 

white  are  very  scarce.  The 
on  high  grades  of  fresh  gath- 


ered.  Imt  dull  on  all  medium  quality  stock. 

in- 

eluding  storage. 

White,  choice  to  fancy . . 

.  65 

@ 

66 

Medium  to  good . . 

,  55 

@ 

6(1 

Mixed  colors,  best . 

.  67 

@ 

54 

Common  to  good . 

42 

@ 

46 

Gathered,  best,  white . 

60 

63 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ... 

45 

@ 

48 

Lower  grades . 

35 

@ 

39 

Storage,  best . 

42 

® 

43 

Medium  to  Good  . 

,  33 

37 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Broilers,  lb . 

20 

® 

21 

Spring  Ducks,  lb . 

24 

@ 

29 

Fowls  . 

,  21 

@ 

23 

Roosters  . 

16 

@ 

18 

DRESSED  POULTRY, 

Turkeys,  best  lb . 

33 

@ 

36 

Common  to  good  . 

25 

@ 

30 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb . 

36 

@ 

38 

Roasters  . 

.  30 

@ 

34 

Fowls . 

,  26 

@ 

30 

Roosters . 

70 

@ 

21 

Spring  Ducks . 

.  25 

e 

27 

Squabs,  doz .  . 

1  50 

®  5  50 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 

,  7  50 

@16  00 

Bulls . . 

.  6  UO 

@10  00 

Cows  . 

.  4  50 

@  9  UU 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 

16  00 

@16 

75 

Culls . 

.  8  00 

@12  00 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

,  7  00 

@11  50 

.16  00 

@17  00 

Hogs . 

,17  00 

@18  50 

WOOL. 

The  volume  of  business  going  on  at  present  i.s 
only  moderate,  though  prices  remain  very  firm. 
Recent  sales  at  Boston  have  been:  New  York 
and  Michigan,  unwashed  Delaine,  73  to  74;  half 
blood,  75;  three-eighths  blood,  75  to  7t>.  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania,  washed  Delaine,  82  to  85; 
half  blood  combing,  7G  to  77. 


FRUITS. 

Ai)ple  market  strong  on  choice  Easern  barreled 
fruit:  tVestern  boxes  have  sold  a  little  lower. 
Pears  selling  well  at  the  previous  high  range  for 
i  hoice  varieties.  Peaches  continue  in  large  sup- 
jily  and  are  going  low.  Grapes  In  good  demand 
and  higher  in  some  cases. 

Apples,  Wealthy,  bbl .  3  50  ®  6  00 

Holland  Pippin .  3  00  ®  5  50 


.McIntosh  .  3  60  7i)  7  00 

Ben  Davis .  2  60  @3  50 

York  .  2  60  @  5  00 

Twenty-Ounce  .  2  50  @6  00 

(ireening  . .  4  00  @6  00 

Baldwin . .  2  50  @4  60 

King . .  2  60  @  6  60 

Jonathan . .  4  00  @  7  50 

Blush  .  3  00  @  4  50 

Fall  Pippin  .  3  00  @  5  60 

N.  W.  Greetiing .  4  00  @  6  00 

Drops  and  Culls,  bu .  76  @  1  25 

Muskmelons.  bu .  1  00  @  1  25 

I’eiiches,  State,  16  qt.  bkt, .  45  ®  75 

Bu.-bkt .  125  @175 

Grapes,  201b,  bkt  .  60  @  80 

Bulk,  ton  . «0  00  @80  00 

Pears,  Seckel,  bbl .  5  50  @850 

Kieffer,  bbl .  1  60  @  4  00 

Bartlett,  bbl .  4  00  @7  00 

(Tairgeau,  bbl  .  4  00  @  8  00 

Bose,  bbl .  4  00  @  8  00 

Anjou,  bbl .  3  00  @  6  00 

Plums,  81b.  bkt .  40  @  65 

Cranberries,  bbl . .  8  00  @10  50 


VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes  arc  50  to  75  cents  per  barrel  higher. 
The  uncertainty  as  to  future  prices  is  very 
much  increased  by  rejtorts  of  rot  in  some  sec¬ 
tions.  Cabbage  of  good  quality  is  higher.  Cauli¬ 
flower  lower,  except  on  fancy  short  cut.  l.ct- 
luce  very  dull.  Onions  selling  well.  Choice 
string  beans  from  the  Virginia  section  high. 
Peas  from  Virginia,  Maryland  and  California  are 
hruigiiig  extreme  prices.  Sweet  potatoes  ratlier 
dull. 


Potatoes— Long  Island,  180  lbs. 

Maine,  180  lbs . 

Jersey,  1681bs . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl . 

Beets,  bbl . 

Carrots,  bbl . 

Cabbage,  bbl . 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket . 

Onions,  Orange  Co.,  lOOib  bag  .. 

Peppers,  bbl . 

String  Beans  bu . 

Turnips,  bbl . 

Squash,  bbl . . . 

Egg  Plants,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  nearby,  3  pk.  box.... 

Horseradish,  lUU  lbs . 

Lima  Beans,  bu . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Pickles,,  bu.  bkt,  . 

Okra,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  bbl . 

Celery,  .doz . 


6  00 
6  50 
4  40 
2  60 
2  60 
2  00 
125 
25 
2  50 
2  50 
2  50 
1  25 
1  25 
75 
75 
6  00 

1  OU 
1  00 

2  00 

2  50 

3  00 
25 


®  6  60 
@  6  00 
@  5  00 
®  4  50 
@  3  00 
@  2  75 
@  2  00 
@  90 

@  3  25 
@  5  (Ml 
@3  50 
@  2  25 
@  2  25 
@  1  25 
@2  00 
@11  00 
®  2  00 
@  1  75 
@  2  50 
®  4  50 
@  7  OO 
@  60 


BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 13  75 

Pea . . . 12  25 

Medium . 12  75 

White  Kidney . 13  25 

Bed  Kidney . 12  00 

Lima,  California . 15  00 


@15  00 
@15  00 
@14  75 
@14  25 
@13  60 
@15  60 


HAT  AND  STRAW. 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  24  00  @25  OO 

No.  2 . 22  00  @23  00 

No.  3  . 19  00  @2100 

Clover  mixed . 15  00  @22  00 

Straw,  Uye, . 15  00  @16  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat.  No.  2.  red,  .  2  26  ® 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  2(0  @2  02 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  65  ®  66 

Bye,  free  from  onion .  1  SO  @  1  90 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEAV  YORK 

Those  arc  not  the  highest  or  lowest  prices 
noted  here,  but  represent  produce  of  gtxHi  quality 
and  the  buying  opportunities  of  at  least  half  of 


New  York's  population: 

Butter — Fancy  print  . 

(Ji!$0..52 

Good  to  choice  tub . 

.49 

<fi> 

.,35 

Eggs — Best  . 

. 70 

(<i 

.75 

Good  to  choice,  gathered - 

. . 

.60 

Potatoes,  lb . 

. 04 

m 

.05 

Cabbage,  head  . 

. 10 

(fi>. 

.15 

Fowls,  lb . 

. 32 

.35 

Chickens,  lb . 

. 40 

@ 

.45 

MAN  or  man  and  son  wanted  on  small  private 
place  near  Philadelphia;  must  understand  gar¬ 
den,  poiiltry  and  cows;  must  be  willing  to  make 
himself  generally  useful.  Address,  stating  age, 
previous  positions,  wages  expected,  and  also 
state  whether  you  use  liquor.  Permanent  posi¬ 
tion  with  increased  wages  when  you  have  shown 
your  worth.  Send  reply  to  WM.  J.  FTNLEY, 
3200  Hamilton  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED — Single  men  to  work  in  an  Institution, 
either  as  attendants  or  teamsters;  salary  $35 
a  month  and  maintenance;  send  references  with 
application.  Apply  to  ST'PERINTENDEN'r, 
Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 


KOU  S.\LE — Farm  of  178  acres  in  th<  Huds  m 
River  Valley,  125  miles  from  New  York; 
I.-IOO  fruit  trees:  apple,  js'ar;  40  acres  wowls: 
12.5  tillable;  stocked  ami  equipped;  price  reason¬ 
able;  terms  easy.  NO.  2.584,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  S.VLE — 27  acres,  tnick  and  fruit  farm: 

2%  miles  from  R.  R.  station;  centralized 
schools;  mail  route;  6-room,  newl.r-paintod 
house;  a  bargain  if  sold  this  Fall;  all  .stock 
and  farming  implemeu.t8  included;  close  100  b\i. 
potatoes,  cabbage,  and  apples.  If  intereste<i, 
write  for  full  description  and  price.  MRS.  B. 
1).  STEELE,  Burghill,  Ohio. 


liiinmnkiln  FOR  SALE.  1916 Slodel  six Cylinder Madison 
AUTOniODIlC  Automobils;  a  high-class  six-cylinder  car 
with  all  improvements.  Been  run  6,000  miles.  In  perfect 
running  order.  Will  deliver  anywhere,  100  Miles  from 
New  York,  for  1550.  Give  you  any  kind  of  demonstration. 
A  bargain  for  a  man  who  wants  a  high-class  car.  COk- 
SOUOATEO  GAS  S  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO.,  202  FuKin  SI,  NEW  TONK  CITY 


WANTED! 

One  car  of  Mangel  Beets 
for  Feeding  Poultry 


ADDRESS  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 
STORRS,  CONNECTICUT 


WANTED! 


For  a  Country  Club  in  Illinois 

An  experienced  Truck  Farmer,  married;  wife 
to  look  after  a  couple  of  cows  and  chickens; 
board  and  room;  state  wages  expected.  Perma¬ 
nent  position  with  advancement. 

Apply  No.  2544,  care  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Subscribers*  Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  it  known  hero. 
This  will  be  6  Cents  a  word,  nayable  in  advance.  The 

name  and  address  must  be  eountea  as  psrt  of  the  advertise- 
ment.  No  displ^  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
snd  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  sobscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  eeneral  manufacturers*  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  EirffS  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  iro'under  proper  hesdinirs  on  other  paaes. 
^ed  and  Nursery  advertisements  wiil  not  be  accepteofor 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week*s  issue. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Family  to  run  boarding  house;  man 
for  general  farm  work;  wife  to  cook  for  18 
to  25  boarders.  Heat,  electric  lights,  no  wash¬ 
ing.  NO.  2.543,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farmer  and  wife  or  sister  to  work 
on  small  Connecticut  farm;  man  to  do  farm 
wok.  woman  to  help  in  owner’s  house  and 
creamery.  NO.  254’4  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


WANTED — Married  man  on  dairy  farm  must  be 
good  milker,  wife  to  board  four  or  five  men, 
must  be  good  cook,  neat  and  competent  for  the 
place.  State  wages  expected,  age,  number  in 
famil.v,  give  references.  S.  D.  NEWELL, 
Bristol,  Conn. 


WANTED — Man  for  general  work  on  a  farm. 

Wages  30  dollars  a  mouth  and  board  or  40 
dollars  and  privileges.  McALLISTEK,  1674 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 


W’.VNTED — F'or  .March  next,  competent  farmer, 
about  40  years  old,  to  work  35  acres  near 
Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  on  salary  and  shares;  soil 
in  good  shape;  large  asparagus  beds,  orchard 
aud  pasture;  team  and  tools  on  the  place;  de¬ 
sirable  arrangement  will  be  made  with  first-class 
man.  “FARMER,”  Box  One,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Clean,  dry  hand  milkers  for  certified 
dairy,  15  eows,  no  outside  work,  wages  forty 
dollars  and  board.  RARITAN  VALLEY  FARMS, 
Somerville,  N.  J. 


WANTED  strong  young  man  to  help  on  poultry 
farm,  opportunity  for  advancement.  Apply 
giving  references  to  F.  W.  UI’SON,  Dundee, 
N.  y. 


HERDSMAN — Honest,  sober,  industrious  and, 
willing  worker.  One  who  can  get  greatest 
milk-flow  from  75  A-1  Holstein  and  Guernsey 
eows.  Send  references  from  last  employer. 
State  salary  expected.  L.  T.  HALLOCK,  Clay¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 


MII.KEUS — Fast,  dry  hand  niilke^,  $40  per 
month  and  board  or  $60  otherwi.se.  L.  T. 
HAI.LOCK,  Clayton,  N.  J. 


AMERICAN  LAD— (14-15)— For  interest  in  poul¬ 
try,  nursery  and  vineyard.  Good  home  and 
permanent  business  for  appreciative  lad.  NO. 
2587,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ACTIVE  PARTNER  wanted  in  established  duck 
farm.  CANTOR,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


EXPERIENCED  man  wanteJ  on  small  country 
place;  married  or  single;  wife  can  work  or 
not;  small  cottage  to  live  in;  to  care  for  two 
cows,  poultry  and  pheasants;  new  proposition 
to  owner,  and  looking  for  some  one  to  take  hold 
and  fit  into  it.  on  an  equitable  basis.  NO.  2573, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


OPEN  for  engagement  from  Nov.  let  to  April 
1st  in  Florida;  twenty  years  experience  in 
marketing  fruit  and  produce;  competent  to 
manage  large  acreage.  L.  A.  Page,  Palmyra, 
N.  J. 


POSITION  wanted  by  an  experienced  farmer; 

either  as  teamster  or  herdsman.  EARL  A. 
W.  SISCO,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


FARM  FOREMAN — Working;  open  for  engage¬ 
ment;  life  experience  with  cattle,  horses,  soil, 
crops,  all  farm  machinery;  wife  A  No.  1  butter 
maker;  Americans;  married,  no  children,  age  47; 
first-class  credentials;  good  proposition  only. 
NO.  2.591,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  POSITION  on  stock  farm  to  milk 
and  help  care  for  stock;  am  a  dry  hand  milker. 
Can  give  reference  as  to  work,  habits,  etc.,  an 
American,  am  single.  NO.  2090,  cure  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ON  ACCOUNT  of  my  wife  having  poor  health, 
will  quit  farming  for  myself  and  accept  a 
position  as  general  manager  on  a  gentleman’s 
estate.  Life  experience  in  general  farming  aud 
dairying.  Will  come  and  take  charge  two 
weeks  on  trial.  State  full  particulars  aud  salary 
in  first  letter.  NO.  2588,  care  Rural  New- 

Yorker. 


WORKING  F.VRMER  or  estate  superintendent. 

gets  results;  all  branches;  scientifical  and 
practical;  American,  40,  married,  excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  I’HOGRESSIVE,  472  Quincy  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 


W.tNTED — Position  as  superintendent  or  farm 
foreman;  married,  American  born;  references, 
written  or  personal,  as  to  my  ability,  upon  re¬ 
quest.  P.VTRICK  HUGHES,  Ilidgetleld,  Conn. 


WORKING  farm  manager  open  for  engagement 
first  of  year;  life  experience;  familiar  with 
stock  and  all  niacbinery;  at  pre.sent  em])loyed 
on  400-acre  vineyard  as  manager;  29  years  old. 
Address  NO.  2583.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — -Position  as  farm  manager;  young 
American,  married:  life  experience  in  farm¬ 
ing,  stock  raising  and  fruit:  no  liquors;  honest 
and  reliable;  can  handle  help  to  best  advan¬ 
tage;  please  give  full  particulars  and  salary  iu 
first  letter.  NO.  2585,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POI’LTRYMAN  with  life  experience,  single, 
sober  young  man,  desires  position  on  private 
estate  or  commereial  plant:  excellent  referen¬ 
ces.  AI.BERT  HARRIES,  Glen  Head,  Long  Is¬ 
land. 


FARM  MANAGER — Age  41;  life  experieiu'cd 
farmer;  qualified;  only  first-class  places  con¬ 
sidered.  BOX  213,  Marcellus,  X.  Y. 


CAPABLE,  honest,  and  energetic  poultryman, 
would  like  to  correspond  with  gentleman  own¬ 
ing  estate  where  poultry  has  not  been  iirofitable, 
or  contemplates  building  new  plant.  15  years 
practical  experience  eliminates  the  experimental 
stage.  Thoroughly  understands  all  modern 
methods.  Able  to  make  every  bird  earn  her  own 
living.  Only  first  class  proposition  considered. 
American,  married,  no  children.  Best  reference. 
BOX  2579,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYM.\N — Thoroughly  experienced  in  all 
branches  is  open  for  a  position.  References 
exchanged,  single,  rejectee!  from  army.  NO. 
2578,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Y’OUNG  M.VN.  23,  agricultural  college  graduate 
wishes  position  on  general  farm,  practical  ex¬ 
perience.  NO.  2577,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  December  1st,  position  as  ditcher 
in  South  Atlantic  States.  Twenty  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  tile  draining.  Address  NO.  2576, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  wishes  year  around  posjtion  on 
farm  or  ranch;  West  preferred;  experienced 
with  live  stock;  references;  would  like  fare  In 
advance,  to  be  taken  out  of  salary.  PHIL 
SPERLING,  care  Des  Places,  Staatsburg,  N.  Y. 


FARM — 108  acres  for  sale,  eastern  Pa.  75 
acres  farm  land,  25  acres  timber,  first  class 
buildings.  Price,  .$3,500.  ROLLO  SHOEMAKER. 
Bangor,  Pa.,  R.  D.  No.  1. 


85  .VCRES  in  Maryland,  three-fourths  surrounded 
by  water,  good  7-room  house,  barn,  chicken- 
house,  pig-houses,  etc.  10  acres  in  wheat  and 
timothy,  5  hay,  2  rye.  Will  include  all  imple- 
meuts,  G  thoroughbred  brood  sows  and  boar,  25 
pigs,  cow,  heifer,  chickens,  geese,  hay,  straw 
aud  grain,  $4,500.  NO.  2580,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


FOR  S.YLE — Farm  of  60  acres  in  high  state 
cultivation.  Also  10  head  of  large  nicely 
marked  two  aud  three  year  old  Holstein  helfors. 
l.DUIE  DAVIS,  Cazenovia,  New  Ysrk. 


100-ACRE  FARM— All  stocked,  4  miles  from 
village.  FRANK  POWELL.  Woodstock,  Vt. 


23  .YCRES  FOR  S-YLE  in  Niagara  County. 

House,  barn,  poultry  houses  for  1,2(X):  apples 
plums  and  cherries.  Price,  $5000.00.  CIlESCEN'r 
“C”  FAR.M,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Four  acre  farm  at  Hempstead.  Six 
room  house  with  bath;  poultry  buildings  and 
fruit.  NO.  2575,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Five-acre  apple  orchard,  seven  years 
old,  in  the  famous  Wenatchee,  Wash.,  district; 
non-resident  owner,  unable  to  give  It  attention, 
will  sell  at  a  sacrifice.  B.  D.  NUTE,  Three 
Bridges,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Truck  and  poultry  farm,  near  Rcho- 
both  Bay;  7-room  house  and  outbuildings; 
new  stock  and  poultry:  for  a  quick  buyer.  Ad¬ 
dress  LEWES,  DEL.,  R.  D.  No.  2,  BOX  48.  Do 
not  answer  unless  you  mean  business. 


I  OFFER  my  farm  for  sale  of  80  acres,  one  mile 
from  namiltoD  Village  and  Colgate  University, 
on  the  main  road  to  Madison  Village;  fine  loca¬ 
tion;  sold  on  account  of  old  age;  I  have  owned 
it  45  years.  W.  O.  BRONSON,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 50-acre  farm,  stock  and  tools;  large 
house,  barn,  garage  and  other  buildings.  V. 
M.  AMES,  Wllllmantic,  Conn.  R.  D.  2. 


WANTED — A  farm.  I  am  looking  for  a  good 
farm,  not  less  than  300  acres,  with  good  build¬ 
ings,  on  State  road,  near  railroad  station  aud 
near  town  with  high  school,  in  Dutchess,  Put¬ 
nam,  Orange  or  Ulster  County.  Only  offers  giv¬ 
ing  detailed  description  of  property,  stating  full 
particulars  regarding  buildings,  8to<'k,  and  In¬ 
come  derived  from  farm,  will  be  considered.  If 
possible,  send  photos  of  buildings.  NO.  2569. 
eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  S.VI.E — Poultry  farm,  ,52  acres;  1,(XK)  birds, 
incubators,  equipment,  stock,  crops:  7-room 
house,  improvements:  county  seat:  $4,0(X);  cash. 
$3,500;  mortgage.  W.M.  HOLZAPFEL,  Toms 
River,  N.  J. 


Miscellaneous 


YV.YNTED — Second-hand  Cyphers  or  Prairie  State 
incubators;  large  size;  must  be  iu  good  order 
and  ehcap;  or  I  will  give  White  Plymouth  Rock 
pullets  in  exchange.  L.  H.  MYERS,  Selkirk, 

N.  Y. 


W.VNTED — 1.2(K)-egg  Candee  Incubator.  E.  T. 
CROWE,  Adrian,  Mich. 


FOR  SAI.E — In  new  standard  barrels  (100  qts.); 

Table  carrots,  rutabaga  turnips,  pie  pumpkins, 
Hul>bard  squash,  black  walnuts  (unhusked). 
$3.00  per  bbl.  or  choice  of  any  4  bbl.  for  $10.00. 
Orders  filled  promptly.  GEO.  L.  COOPER. 
Lyndonvllle,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — International  8-16  Mogul  Kerosene 
Tractor,  almost  new;  only  plowed  20  acres; 
too  small  for  owner;  $.500  cash.  H.  C.  HOI.- 
i.OWAY,  Perryman,  Md. 


EGG  C.YSKS  with  good  fillers  for  sale  cheap. 

LITITZ  FARMS,  No.  625  Jefferson  Place,  New 
York  City. 


A.  1.  PURE  VERMONT  M.YPLE  SYRUP— One 
fifty  per  gallon.  JOHN  RICHARDS,  Bethel, 
Vt. 


■W.YNTED — 150  barrels  potatoes.  State  price 
F.  O.  B.  Looiiia  (Erie),  also  apples  and  mangel 
beets.  PALISADES  POULTRY  ASSN.,  Coytes- 
Tllle,  N.  J. 


WANTED — .\n  estimate  to  thrash  forty  acres 
beans.  Apply,  HUGH  COI.LINS,  Pleasnnt- 
ville,  N.  J. 


\V.\NTED — Single  man  in  the  country  to  run 
automobfie  and  do  light  farming.  F.  D. 
BOGERT,  South  Paramus  Road,  Ridgewood, 
N.  J. 


W.YNTED — Reliable  man  on  Jersey  dairy  farm 
December  1st;  temperate,  good  milker  and 
teamster  and  kind  with  stock ;  give  experience 
and  wages  expected,  with  good  home,  room, 
Inanl  aud  washing.  NO.  2586,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


BOARDING  HOUSE  W'O.MAN,  middleaged, 
wanted  Nov.  1  (daugliter  no  objection),  north¬ 
ern  New  Jersey;  5  or  more  men;  all  modern  im¬ 
provements,  furnished,  allowed  imtatocs,  <-oal, 
light,  25  dollars  month  each  man;  must  be  clean, 
u.sed  to  farm  board,  references.  NO.  2581,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


W’.VNTED — Married  couple,  middle-aged,  with¬ 
out  children;  man  .$40  and  board;  wife,  plain 
cook  in  farm  bouse;  6  men;  allow  $25,  board, 
etc.;  references;  Jersey  farm.  NO.  2582,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  man  to  work  on  dairy  farm. 
Write  A.  J.  PARTMAN,  Butler,  Pa. 


W.YNTED— Working  foreman,  married,  to  take 
charge  of  team  and  field  work  on  commercial 
poultry  and  dairy  farm.  Must  be  sober,  active, 
and  reliable.  Modern  house  aud  garden  furnished. 
State  wages  eiiiected,  and  apply  to  BROAD 
BROOK  FARM,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Women  as  attendants  in  an  institu¬ 
tion  for  the  feeble-minded:  salary  $25  a  month 
and  maintenance.  Send  references  with  appli¬ 
cation.  Apply  to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letch¬ 
worth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  as  poultryman  for  a  pri¬ 
vate  estate;  one  who  will  help  milk  and  assist 
in  small  dairy;  must  be  clean  and  sober;  wages 
$45  and  board.  Apply  SUPT.,  Uarkness  Estate, 
Waterford,  Conn. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  American,  married,  desires 
position  where  results  count;  understand  up- 
to-date  farming  and  machinery,  including  trac¬ 
tors,  etc. :  best  references  as  to  character  and 
ability;  New  York  or  Connecticut  preferred; 
give  full  particulars  and  salary.  NO.  2572,  cars 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  FARM  FOREMAN,  married,  open 
for  position;  expert  farmer,  butter-maker  and 
stockman;  would  consider  good  dairy  position  or 
equipped  farm  on  shares.  NO.  2571,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager  or  super¬ 
intendent  of  estate;  age  40;  married,  two 
children;  highest  character;  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  graduate;  experienced  in  dairying,  orchard¬ 
ing,  field  crops,  use  of  engines  and  tractors: 
successful  with  men;  references;  best  of  reasons 
for  leaving  present  position  as  superintendent 
of  seven-hundred  acre  estate.  NO.  2570,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  with  a  practical  experience 
of  twenty  years  with  all  crops,  Guernsey  and 
Jersey  stock,  wishes  position;  married;  one 
child;  reliable:  honest;  no  booze.  NO.  2568,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  YOUNG  couiile  with  institution  experience 
desires  a  position  “where  both  can  be  to¬ 
gether”  as  matron  and  supervisor  or  earetaker. 
Address,  NO.  2589,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc- 


TO  RENT,  or  run  on  shares,  with  the  privilege  of 
buying  dairy  farm,  75  to  100  acres  tillable 
land.  NO.  2560,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


F.YRM — 35  acres,  overlooking  Chautauqua  Lake; 

good  buildings;  fine  market.  For  particulars 
write  FKF.D  J.  BLISS,  Jamestown,  Route  77, 
N.  5’. 


WANTED — Second-hand  hotbed  sash,  prefer 

large  size;  iu  good  condition.  Give  number, 
size  and  price.  M.  COLLA,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


1,200-EGG  Hall  Incubator;  flrst-idass  condition; 

little  used;  $150.  A.  H.  PENNY,  Mattituek, 
N.  Y. 


PARTIES  liaving  carload  lots  of  soq#d  eider 
apples  can  sell  to  mill  direct  by  writing  to 
the  Lower  Hudson  Fruit  Company,  Ossining, 
N.  Y.,  stating  price.  Also  want  standard  vine¬ 
gar  in  5  to  25  barrel  lots. 


WANTED — To  buy  damaged  wheat  suitable  for 
feeding  poultry;  give  particulars.  F.  (WRTKR, 
West  New  Brighton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAI.E — Gasoline  Engine  12  11.  P.  Heavy- 
duty  type,  iu  excellent  mechanical  condition. 
G.  E.  li.VUSER,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Columbia  County  grain  and  hay 
farm.  110  acres  tillable,  15  acre  wood  lot, 
some  timber,  good  buildings,  tenant  house,  run¬ 
ning  water  iu  house  and  barn;  2  miles  from 
Chatham.  V>  mile  from  state  road.  Address 
REUBEN  WESTOVER,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.VLE — 70  bus.  19’ 7  Pea  Beans,  recleaned 
but  not  baud  picked.  WM.  1..  STOLT/FUS, 
Gap,  Pa. 


W.VNTED — 5  to  12  H.  P.  Kerosene  Engine. 

State  price,  condition,  and  make  iu  first  letter. 
PHIL  EASTMAN,  Livingston  Manor,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 30  H.P.  Steel  Mule  Tractor;  uses 
kerosene;  new  Deere  2-gang,  14-lnch  bottom, 
tractor  plow;  will  sell  together  or  separately  at 
a  bargain  price.  A.  W.  BARRETT,  R.  R.  2, 
Fitchburg,  Mass. 


WANTED — Corn,  wheat  and  barley  for  poultry. 

State  price.  JOSEPH  DANISVICH,  Poolville, 
N.  T. 


Mechanical  devices  to  take  the  place  of 
human  hands  and  muscles — these  are  vital 
necessities  on  the  farm  today. 

The  farmer  is  a  manufacturer — a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  food  products. 

American  farmers,  too,  are  business  men, 
applying  efficiency  methods. 

The  world  is  crying  for  the  products  of 
our  fields. 

The  yield  MUST  be  multiplied. 

And  human  labor  is  becoming  more  than 
ever  difficult  to  get. 

The  efficient,  economical,  durable  Max- 
well  one-ton  truck  is  doing  a  splendid  part 
in  meeting  this  emergency. 

It  is  bringing  goods  from  the  field — from 
the  barns — from  the  granaries — to  market 
at  a  speed  our  fathers,  with  their  slow 
horse-drawn  wagons,  never  dreamed  of. 

A  Maxwell  truck  covers,  in  one  day. 


twice  the  mileage  of  TWO  TEIAMS  with 
their  two  drivers — and  does  it  at  the  cost 
of  one  team. 

A  Maxwell  truck  saves  TIME — LABOR 
—MONEY.  • 

It  increases  the  yield  of  a  farm — and 
creasei,  too,  the  NET  PROFITS^  of  .that' 
farm. 

And  it  is  sold  at  a  price  that  can’t  bei' 
touched  by  any  other  motor  truck  of  anyJ 
thing  like  its  mechanical  efficiency  and 
economy  of  operation. 

The  specifications  and  measurements  of  j 
the  Meucwell  truck  equal  or  surpass  any 
truck  sold  for  $1,500. 

Be  sure  to  infcMrm  yourself  about  the 
construction  of  this  great  vehicle  before 
buying  any  truck. 

No  progressive  farmer-business  man  can 
AFFORD  to  be  without  a  Maxwell  truck 
today. 


Maxwell  one~ton  chassis  $86S;  Chassis  with  cab  and  windshield  $900 
Chassis  with  cab,  windshield,  and  stake  gate  body  $950 
All  prices  f,  o.  b,  factory 

Write  Today  for  Catalog  R 

Maxwell  Motor  Sales  Corporation 

Detroit  Michigan 


A  Great  Farm  Tool 

— the  Maxwell  Truck 


November  3,  1917 


Five  Cents  a  Copy 


November  in  a  Canadian  Cornfield 
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'iVinchcsicr  Mode:]  12. 
Hammerless  Shotgun. 


Why  more  duck  hunters 
choose  this  model  than  any  other 


If  there's  ever  a  place  where  you  need  a 
nun  that’s  a  hundred  per  cent  reliable,  it’s 
when  you’re  down  in  the  damp  salt  marshes 
r:fter  duck. 

Whatever  gun  you  may  start  with,  if  you 
’.cep  on  long  enough,  you  will  come  around 
lo  the  Winchester  No.  12  Repeater.  It  is 
the  favorite  in  the  long  run  with  old  duck 
shooters. 

In  the  damp  salt  air  of  the  seashore  and 
swamps  this  gun  never  “gums.”  Under  the 
most  severe  conditions  it  is  a  sure-fire,  sure- 
to-work  Repeater.  It  will  not  jam,  catch,  or 
fail  to  extract  the  empty  shell.  It  “feels” 
right,  “comes  up”  right,  and  is  right.  It 
works  smoothly  in  whatever  position  it 
is  held. 

At  the  distance  at  which  you  get  most 
chances  at  ducks,  this  gun  shoots  an  effective 
uniform  pattern  of  great  game-getting  pen¬ 
etration. 

The  pattern  that  brings  down  the  game 

The  remarkable  game-getting  pattern  of 
the  Winchester  Mode!  12  (or  the  Model  97 
for  those  who  prefer  a  hammer  gun)  shooting 
its  own  standard  ammunition,  is  the  result 
of  infinite  care  taken  in  boring  the  barrel. 

The  right  amount  of  choke  for  different 
loads  has  been  worked  out  after  exhaustive 
experiment.  Result :  a  pattern  that  spreads 
out  evenly  —  neither  too  scattered  nor  too 
bunched— and  lands  with  lots  of  steam  be¬ 
hind  it.. 


The  barrel  is  the  gun 

Men  who  know  guns  realize  that  the  ac¬ 
curacy  and  durability  of  a  gun  lie  in  the 
barrel.  On  the  quality  of  the  barrel  depends 
the  quality  of  the  gun.  There  is  absolutely 
no  difference  in  the  standard  of  quality  of  the 
barrel  on  the  highest  and  lowest  priced  Win¬ 
chester  guns.  With  Winchester  the  barrel 
is  the  gun  and  the  single  standard  of  quality 
has  been  attained  only  by  the  most  un¬ 
remitting  attention  to  the  boring,  finishing 
and  testing  of  the  barrel. 

The  Winchester  barrel 

The  barrel  of  the  Winchester  Model  12  has  been 
bored  to  micrometer  measurements  for  the  pattern  it  is 
meant  to  make.  The  degree  of  choke  exactly  offsets 
the  tendency  of  the  shot  to  spread.  Until  its  pattern 
proves  up  to  Winchester  standard,  the  gun  cannot  leave 
the  factory.  The  Nickel  Steel  construction  preserves 
the  original  accuracy  forever.  The  Bennett  Process, 
used  exclusively  by  Winchester,  gives  the  Winchester 
barrel  a  distinctive  blue  hnisb  that,  with  proper  care, 
will  last  a  lifetime. 


For  those  who  prefer  a  hammer  action  shotgun,  we  have 
made  the  Model  97.  It  is  built  on  similar  tines  to  the 
Model  12,  hut  with  hammer  action. 


What 


means 


This  mark  on  the  barrel  means  Viewed  and  Proved 
Winchester.  This  stamp  stands  for  Winchester’s 
guarantee  cf  quality,  with  fifty  years  of  the  best  gun¬ 
making  reputation  behind  it. 

Every  gun  that  bears  the  name  “Winchester”  and 
that  is  marked  with  the  Winchester  Viewed  and  Proved 
stamp  has  been  fired  many  times  for  smooth  action 
and  accuracy,  and  has  been  fired  with  excess  loads  for 
strength. 

At  every  stage  of  Winchester  manufacture,^  machine 
production  is  supplemented  by  human  craftsmanship. 
It  is  a  test  and  adjustment  process. 

It  is  this  care  in  manufacturing'that  has  produced  in 
the  Model  12  and  Model  97  guns  of  unsurpassed  game¬ 
getting  qualities  that  have  won  the  name  of  “The  Per¬ 
fect  Repeaters”  among  duck  hunters. 


Write  for  details  of  Winchester 
shotguns,  rifles  and  ammunition 

The  Winchester  catalog  is  an  encyclopedia  on  shot¬ 
guns,  rifles  and  ammunition.  Every  hunter  should  have 
one.  It  gives  detailed  specifications  of  the  Model  12  and 
Model  97,  and  describes  at  length  the  principles  oijwhich 
every  one  of  the  world  famous  Winchester  shotguns 
and  rifles  is  built.  Write  today.  We  will  mail  you  a 
copy  free,  postpaid. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO. 
DEPT.  G-3  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


HOME  DEFENSE  LEAGUES! 

We  have  a  Winchester  for  Country  and  Home 
Defense  Leagues  which  is  meeting  with  uni¬ 
versal  approval.  Many  Home  Defense  Leagues 
throughout  the  United  States  have  already 
been  equipped  with  this  gun. 


Winchester  Model  97  Hammer  Shotgun 

Take-down  Revealing  Shotgun.  Made  in  it  gauge, 
weight  about  7  lbs.:  in  16  gauge,  weight  about  TH  the. 
The  favorite  with  ehooters  who  prefer  a  stide  forearm 
repeating  ehotgun  with  a  hammer. 
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The  Great  Problem  of  Nitrogen 

We  Must  Work  It  Ourselves 

HE  South  American  Republic  of  Chili  has  be¬ 
come  a  stable  and  prosperous  country  through 
the  income  from  its  vast  deposit.s  of  nitrate  of  soda. 
Tho  world  look.s  to  Chili  for  a  large  share  of  its  fertil¬ 
izer  nitrogen,  and  also  for  explosive.s.  Centuries 
ago  Nature  packed  great  supplies  of  nitrogen  away 
in  the  Chilean  desert.s,  aud  from  this  dry  storage  the 
world  is  being  supplietl.  A  ton  of  nitrate  dug  out  of 
this  desert  may  be  taken  to  Spain  or  Russia  or 
Japan  and  used  to  produce  a  crop  of  food.  Then, 
after  this  food  has  been  u.sed  to  feed  mau  or  beast, 
a  part  of  its  nitrogen  escapes  into  the  air.  Later 
tills  may  be  brought  back  to  the  earth  once  more 
by  one  of  the  legumes,  like  beans  or  clover,  through 
a  thunderstorm,  the  rain,  or  by  one  of  the  ai*tirtciul 


into  a  rich  nation,  and  built  on  the  T,:i  Plata  the 
second  largest  city  in  the  Wf>stcrn  liomisphero! 
Chili  lives  uixin  the  accumulations  of  the  past.  Ar¬ 
gentina  grow.s  fat  and  rich  by  dealing  in  futures  and 
bringing  wealth  out  of  the  air.  Both  owe  tln-ip 
power  and  wealth  to  nitrogen — the  most  elusive  and 
at  the  .same  time  the  most  powerful  and  enriching 
element  in  the  world.  Unman  life  in  its  physical 
aspect  is  pretty  much  a  struggle  to  capture  and  har¬ 
ness  nitrogen  and  then  set  it  free  through  its  labor 
of  producing  food.  The  section  whei'e  nitrogen  is 
most  readily  available  is  the  place  where  wealth 
abounds  and  men  have  their  best  chance,  -  .  ^ 

Nature  working  directly  through  her  elemental 
force's  has  made  Chili  rich,  and  we  see  that  this 
wealth  comes  from  the  .poorest  soil.  Nature,  work¬ 
ing  through  Alfalfa  and  clover,  has  made  Argentina 
rich  by  giving  nitrogen  from  the  air.  There  are 


come  a  matter  of  providing  nitrogen  and  phosphorus. 
The  nitrogen  is  most  expensive,  and  we  must  all 
plan  to  get  more  of  it  out  of  the  air.  On  the  natural 
limestone  soils  Alfalfa  will  thrive  and  take  care  of 
the  nitrogen  supply.  There  are  some  localities  where 
tlie  soil  is  not  fitted  for  Alfalfa,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  crop  will  over  pay.  In  such  cases  Alsiko 
clover,  Soy  beans.  Sweet  (lover  ami  vetch  will  do 
the  work  for  us,  and  obtain  the  nitrogen  which  such 
soils  need.  Right  now  in  the  New  England  States 
nitrogen  is  being  washeil  out  of  cjornfields  c  bare 
after  cutting.  A  cover  crop  of  rye  and  clover  seeded 
In  these  cornfields  would  hold  and  save  more  nitixj- 
gen  than  we  can  possibly  import  from  Chill  thio 
year.  The  commercial  supply  of  nitrogen  is  short 
and  prices  are  going  higher.  We  must  go  up  in  tho 
air  for  more  of  our  own  supply — not  only  for  feed¬ 
ing  our  live  stock,  but  for  building  xip  the  soil.  This 


devlc(^s  wliicli  man  lias  worked  out.  Tliis  nitrogen 
come.s  liack  to  the  .soil  to  .start  anew  its  round  of 
life. 

Right  across  South  America  from  Cliili  to  tho 
east  lies  the  Argentine  R(‘i)ublic.  Tliis  great  nation 
has  also  Ikhui  made  strong  and  great  by  nitrogen — 
Init  in  a  different  way.  CMiili  i‘e<.‘eives  her  great  de¬ 
posit.s  as  an  inlieritance  from  past  age.s.  Atom  by 
atom,  tlirough  couutl(\ss  years,  tlie  nitrogen  accu¬ 
mulated  in  the  dry  sand,  and  remained  oecause  there 
was  no  water  to  dis.solve  it  and  wasli  it  away.  In 
Argentina  there  were  no  such  l>ank  deposits  left  by 
the  ages — only  the  nitrogen  in  tlie  air  wliich  \>vers 
:iml  rests  upon  the  land.  The  nitrogen  which  has 
made  Argentina  rich  was  taken  atom  by  atom  out 
of  the  air  by  almost  Invisilde  workers  on  the  roots 
of  clover  and  Alfalfa.  These  tiny  bacteria,  by  “steal¬ 
ing  nitrogen”  out  of  the  air,  have  changed  millions 
of  acres  of  poor  land  into  gardens  and  through  the 
feeding  value  of  Alfalfa  turned  an  inferior  territory 


Picnic  Time  for  the  Calves  and  Chickens.  Fig.  577 

many  .smaller  .sections  of  conutry  where  tiic  same 
thing  has  lieoii  worked  out.  The  country  around 
Syrucus(‘,  N.  Y.,  ami  on  west  through  the  Htate  is 
one  such  .section.  Tlie  hand  becomes  more  productive 
and  more  \;ilnable,  mure  money  is  earned  and  cities 
gain  in  population.  Go  through  New  York  State 
and  you  will  find  tlmt  the  most  prosiierous  smaller 
citie.s  are  located  in  farm  .sections  where  Alfalfa 
does  best.  The  same  is  true  of  sections  iji  Ohio, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Colorado  and  elsewhere.  Wher¬ 
ever  Alfalfa  thrives  farm  wealth  jiccumulates.  Of 
conr.se  tliis  is  on  a  smaller  scale  than  in  the  great 
Argentine  Repuhlii*.  hut  it  is  true  of  every  locality 
wliere  the  legume  crops  excel.  Before  the  war  and 
for  a  time  after  it  the  most  profitable  farming  in 
the  country  was  done  through  Central  New  Y'ork, 
where  great  crops  of  clover  were  plowed  under  for 
manure.  Alfalfa  is  superior  liecause  it  is  richer  in 
nitrogen,  longer  lived  and  heavier  in  yield. 

All  over  the  Atlantic  slope  farming  has  now  be- 


is  to  be  one  of  the  big  prohlcm.s  wliieii  are  to  push 
uiion  ns  after  the  war. 


Shavings  Manure  as  a  Mulch 

I  have  an  opportunity  to  purchase  a  pile  of  mannn* ; 
should  suy  it  would  amount  to  40  loads,  for  $35.  It  is 
within  a  half  mile  of  my  orchard ;  it  is  the  yearly 
product  of  four  or  five  horses  (grain  red)  ami  a  cow. 
It  lias  been  kept  leveled  off  by  cliickens,  but  it  is  shav¬ 
ings  manure,  and  pure  .shavings  ar  that.  There  are 
cement  floors  in  the  stable,  so  that  the  liquids  are  not 
lost.  I  know  the  value^of  shavings  manure,  not  only 
from  what  I  read,  but  from  experience.  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  heai-d  that  where  it  was  used  freely  as  a  top- 
(Irossiug  for  grass  the  grus.s  was  discourageii  instead  of 
eneouragi'd  to  grow.  If  this  manure  was  <X)uii>osted 
with  ground  limestone  for  six  or  eight  months,  would 
the  acid  be  neutralized  so  that  the  manure  would  be 
valuable  again?  If  ho,  what  proportion  of  limestone 
would  it  be  necessary  to  use?  Would  it  pay?  Some 
of  the  nicest  apples  I  ever  saw  were  growing  on  trees 
under  which  was  the  family  wood  yard,  and  where  the 
chip  dust  had  accumulated  several  inches  thick.  Pos¬ 
sibly  the  moisture  conserved  by  this  mulching  did  more 
g'jod  than  the  acid  in  the  decaying  wood  did'  harm,  but 
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w}i*^rft  wo  are  planning  to  neo  grass  for  mulching  and 
are  using  manure  to  grow  grass,  I  hesitate  to  use  an 
acid  manure.  T.  K.  n. 

Scliuylerville,  N.  Y. 

HERE  i.«  much  discussion  about  this  matter  of 
using  sliavings.  The  average  shavings  contain 
an  acid  which  causes  some  trouble  in  the  soil  when 
large  (piantities  are  used.  When  the  shaving.s  are 
thoroughly  soaked  in  the  liquid  this  acid  is  well 
neutralized,  so  that  usually  tlu're  is  little  trouble. 
We  have  many  rejwrfs  from  dairy  farms  where 
the  shavings  are  us(k1  as  absorbents  and  then  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  in  with  the  manure.  After  two  or 
three  mouths  the  shavings  seem  to  be  harmless. 

The  ai>ple  tree  seem.s  to  do  its  best  on  a  slightly 
acid  soil,  although  we  think  then?  is  some  difference 
In  varieties  regarding  this.  Mixing  3.''>0  to  400  pounds 
of  ground  limestone  to  the  ton  of  manure  txmtaining 
shavings  W(.<uld  overcome  the  ohj(*ctifin  timl  give  a 
good  mulch  for  the  trees.  Much  the  s;une  treatment 
will  answer  for  apple  pomact',  which  is  now'  being 
used  somew’hat  Iii  the  apple  orchard.  I'or  the  fresh 
product  we  would  advise  the  use  of  the  ground  lime¬ 
stone,  and  when  handlel  in  this  way  all  such  matter 
makes  a  go<Kl  mulch  material. 

We  doubt  if  it  makes  great  difference  if  the  grass 
Is  killetl  out  directly  under  the  trees;  in  fact,  from 
our  own  observation,  we  would  rather  have  such 
grass  destroy<Hl  as  far  out  as  the  branches  extend, 
so  as  to  keep  this  bare  ground  fully  covered  with 
a  mulch. 


Building  a  Fcufm  Icehouse 

Which  is  the  better  around  my  icehouse,  a  dead-air 
space  or  a  free-air  space?  Is  either  necessary?  Any 
remarks  on  icehouse  construction  will  he  greatly  appre¬ 
ciated,  B.  w.  A. 

New  Park,  Pa. 

ONVENIENCE  AND  VALUR— The  farm  storage 
of  ice-  should  be  a  great  deal  more  general 
than  it  is  at  present.  The  farmer  provldetl  with  an 
adequate  means  of  storing  ice  has  at  the  command 
of  himself  and  his  family  many  comforts,  through 
the  hot  season,  that  otherwise  would  not  be  his.  An 
Ice  supply  penuits  a  much  greater  range  of  food. 
Fresh  meats  and  fruits  can  be  kept  iu  condition 
much  longer  by  its  use,  and  w'ith  dairy  products  it 
is  almost  iudisi>ens“able.  The  arrangement  of  a  suit¬ 
able  storage  place  is  practically  a  matter  of  time 
and  bother,  as  the  cost  need  be  but  little  if  one 
wishes  to  get  along  with  the  cheapest  possible  con¬ 
struction  that  will  act  as  a  shelter  for  the  ice. 
Although  better  houses  can  he  built  for  more  money, 
a  shed  can  he  built  from  cedar  posts  planted  in  the 
ground,  boardwl  up  with  waste  lumber  found  about 
the  i>lace,  and  surmounte<l  by  a  paper  roof,  that 
W’ill  give  very  good  satisfaction. 

FORM  AND  MATERIAL. — ^The  shape  of  an  ice¬ 
house  should  approach  a  cube  quite  closely,  as  this 
form,  for  a  given  amount  of  storage  room,  presents 
the  smallest  amount  of  outside  surface  to  bo  attacked 
by  the  Summer  heat  of  any  rectangular  building. 
As  to  tlie  size  required,  Bowen  and  Ijiimbert  (Oov- 
ernment  investigators)  found  that  under  average 
conditions  in  the  North  ai)proxiiuately  1%  tons  of  ice 
were  requireil  for  cooling  tlje  milk  of  one  cow,  while 
in  the  South  two  tons  were  required  for  the  same 
puriX)so.  A  cubic  foot  of  ice  weighs  about  58  pounds; 
therefore,  a  ton  of  solid  ice  will  occupy  84.5  cubic 
feet.  When  packed  in  blocks,  though,  from  40  to 
50  cubic  feet  are  required  for  a  ton ;  or,  going  on  the 
basis  of  tons  per  cow,  about  75  <-ubic  feet  for 
each  animal.  A  25-cow  dairy,  then,  would  require 
1,875  cubic  feet  of  storage  space.  A  caibical  build¬ 
ing,  with  a  siorage  space  12  ft.  4  in.  x  12  ft  4  in.  x 
12  ft.  4  in.  will  hold  this  amount  very  nearly.  To 
those  dimensions  should  be  added  the  space  left  for 
the  protective  covering  of  tlic  iee  pile — at  least  a 
foot  on  all  sides — and  if  marsh  hay  or  straw  is  to 
he  used  as  an  insulator  a  thickness  of  from  to 
two  feet  should  l>e  allowed. 

CONSTRUCTION. — Where  a  more  pretentious 
structure  is  desired,  the  building  can  be  built  on 
well-creosoted  mn<l  sills,  whi<-h  are  laid  directly  on 
the  earth,  or  a  concrete  or  stone  wall  can  he  used 
to  lay  the  sills  on.  If  this  is  done  care  must  be 
taken  to  see  that  the  wall  is  well  insulated  and  that 
the  joints  are  tight;  othenvise  there  will  he  consid¬ 
erable  melting  at  this  point.  If  it  is  desired  to  k<“ep 
the  ice  pile  free  from  sawdust  the  walls  of  the  build¬ 
ing  must  he  insulated  and  an  Insulated  coiling  added. 
The  building,  too,  should  have  good  ventilation 
through  the  gables  to  carry  the  lieatod  air  away 
fi-om  over  tlie  ceiling. 

INSULATION.— Dead  air  makes  an  excellent  in¬ 
sulator,  hut  it  has  been  found  by  experience  that  a 
dead-air  space  is  rather  a  hard  thing  to  secure.  Ice¬ 
houses  us(sl  to  be  built  with  so-ctalUid  “dead-air” 
spaces  12  inclif^s  in  thickness  in  their  walls.  It  was 
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found  that  the  air  on  the  ice  side  of  the  spaces  be¬ 
came  <;ooIp<1,  contracted  and  sank,  while  that  on  the 
outside  became  warmed  by  the  outside  beat  and 
thus  expanded  and  rose.  In  this  way  an  interior 
circulation  was  set  up,  the  air  traveling  ’round  and 
’round  in  these  spaces,  bringing  the  warm  air  which 
had  been  in  contact  with  the  outside  wall  into  con¬ 
tact  with  the  ice  wall,  where  its  lieat  was  given  up, 
melting  the  ice.  A  cheap  means  of  preventing  this 
is  to  stuff  the  walls  tightly  with  planer  shavings. 
These  break  up  the  air  spaces  into  many  little  ones, 
and  so  prevent  circulation.  Sawdu.st  can  be  used 
for  this  purpose  if  the  shavings  are  not  available, 
hut  the  planer  shavings  are  preferable. 

FRAME  AND  SIDINO. — Wall  studding  may  be 
of  2x4-in.  material,  set  staggered  along  the  edges  of 
2x  10-in.  planks  used  as  sill  and  plate,  one  at  the 
outer  edge,  the  next  at  the  inner.  Another  2x4-in. 
is  I'ut  longitudinally  around  the  frame,  about  half 
way  np,  between  the  inner  and  outer  rows  of  stud¬ 
ding.  This  serves  to  tie  the  frame  together  .and 
stiffen  it.  It  is  recommended  that  the  inner  side  of 
this  wall  he  double-boarded  with  matched  material 
interlined  with  a  good  quality  of  waterproof  paper, 
applied  with  well-la))ped  joints.  A  single  thickness 
of  matched  lumber  Is  sometimes  used,  however.  For 
the  outside,  novelty  siding  applied  over  matched 
lumber  Is  used;  or,  in  cheaper  construction,  the 
novelty  siding  alone.  An  excellent  construction  is 
to  cover  the  outside  with  matched  lumber  and  over 
this  novelty  siding,  nailed  to  furring  strips.  This 
gives  a  space  of  an  inch  between  the  two,  through 
wliicli  a  current  of  air  will  keep  in  circulation  if 
there  is  an  opening  left  for  the  purpose  between 
the  lower  course  of  siding  and  the  sill  and  another 
at  the  top.  Tliis  helps  to  keep  the  wall  proi>er  cooler. 

SECURING  ICE. — The  cost  of  securing  and  pack¬ 
ing  ice  should  be  a  large  factor  in  determining  the 
type  of  house  to  be  built.  If  ice  can  be  easily  and 
cheaply  obtained  a  cheap  house  can  be  used  to 
advantage,  even  though  It  does  waste  ice,  while  on 
the  other  hand  if  the  ice  harvest  was  made  at  con¬ 
siderable  cost  each  year  it  should  be  px'otected  by 
a  well-built  house.  There  are,  on  many  farms, 
opportunities  for  confining  small  strejims  and  pro¬ 
viding  a  pl.ace  where  ice  of  fine  quality  can  be  easily 
and  cheaply  obtained.  The  pond  so  formed  need 
only  be  deep  enough  to  permit  sawing,  and  a  great 
size  is  not  rtniuii-ed.  With  ice  one  foot  iu  thickness 
a  ton  can  be  cut  from  a  space  six  feet  squai'e,  while 
a  cutting  space  38x.88  feet,  if  of  the  same  thickness, 
will  furnish  enough  to  fill  the  icehouse  described 
at  one  cutting.  In  many  cases  such  a  pond  can  be 
provided  at  very  little  exi>ense.  The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  puts  out  a  very  good 
bulletin— Fai-niers’  Bulletin  62;i— that  is  well  woi-th 
obtaining  if  one  contemplates  arranging  a  place  for 
storing  ice.  It  contains  a  number  of  plans  for  small 
icehouses,  with  complete  descriptions,  easily  under¬ 
stood.  S' 


High  Farming  in  Southern  New  Jersey 

LFALFA  AFTER  POTATOES.— I  see  you  are 
“examining  witnesses”  on  Alfalfa  seeding.  We 
have  tried  several  ways.  Our  soil  is  sassafras  loam, 
and  our  money  crop  is  white  potatoes.  This  land  in 
Holmdel  Valley  is  as  good  as  can  be  found  any- 
wliere  in  New  Jersey.  It  is  only  40  miles  south  of 
the  city  hall  on  Manhattan  Island,  so  you  will  un¬ 
derstand  that  it  is  one  of  the  very  oldest  sections  of 
farm  laud  in  America.  By  that  I  mean  it  has  grown 
more  crops.  It  has  been  kept  nj)  by  using  marl, 
but  we  have  weed  seed  from  250  years  of  cropping, 
and  weeds  are  our  worst  enemy  of  Alfalfa.  Last 
Fall  we  plowed  a  field  which  had  been  in  Alfalfa 
five  years,  giving  us  15  cuttings.  But  the  ]>lantain 
took  it.  If  we  wish  a  field  of  pure  Alfalfa  we  seed 
early  in  August,  following  a  crop  of  early  potatoes, 
and  dress  with  500  pounds  or  more  of  basic  slag. 
At  first  we  inoculated  by  using  the  germs  from  the 
laboratories.  If  our  ground  was  manured  the  year 
before,  and  other  conditions  half  favorable,  we  get  a 
sjileudid  stand.  On  a  few  plots  the  Aveeds  smoth¬ 
ered  out  the  young  plans.  But  always  a  Fall  seed 
b<‘d  must  be  rolled  and  made  hai-d,  except  the  top 
liK'h  or  so. 

SPRING  SEEDING.— But  Ave  like  seeding  Alfalfa 
lu  our  Spi-ing  sowing  of  grass  in  Avheat — Ave  use 
.\lsike  and  Red  clover,  Timothy  and  Alfalfa.  We 
seed  Avith  a  grass  seed  drill  having  6-iu.  di.sks  .set  '6^/2 
iiiehes  aiiart.  Tills  disking  seems  to  do  the  young 
Avheat  good.  If  the  condition  of  the  ground  does  not 
cause  tlie  seed  to  be  slightly  covercnl  Ave  let  a  light 
iron-tooth  lun-roAV  follow  the  drill.  A  light  dressing 
of  basic  slag  or  a  commercial  fertilizer  causes  the 
gi-ass  seed  and  Avheat  to  come  on  iu  a  most  gratify¬ 
ing  Avay.  'We  imxailate  the  .\lfalfa  seed  Avitb  lab- 
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oratory  germs,  but  it  takes  only  about  one-fifth  as 
mxich  as  a ‘Fall  seeding  of  pure  Alfalfa.  And  we 
need  do  this  only  once,  for  even  a  thin  stand  of  Al¬ 
falfa  in  the  clover  and  Timothy  Avill  inoculate  the 
field — provide<l,  of  course,  that  tiie  seed  was  prop¬ 
erly  inoculated,  and  this  is  a  very  simple  and  easy 
thing  to  do.  Once  the  soil  of  a  field  is  thoroughly 
inoculated,  and  assuming  it  is  in  good  condition  for 
Alfalfa  otherwi.se,  aa’o  are  sure  a  satisfactory  stand 
of  Alfalfa  may  be  had  by  soAving  in  wheat  as  direct¬ 
ed  above,  and  a  light  cutting  may  be  made  about 
September  1,  which  will,  of  course,  contain  the 
Avheat  stubble. 

LOCAL  CONDITIONS. — But  because  of  our  local 
conditions  we  are  not  giving  more  than  one  field  to 
pure  Alfalfa.  We  hav’e  calls  for  more  than  we  can 
supply  at  $20  to  $25  a  ton,  though  seven  years  ago 
we  had  to  coax  OAvners  of  Avork  horses  in  the  town 
to  try  it.  Remember,  we  have  no  dairy  stock — ^A\’e 
are  potato  farmers.  Our  ground  needs  frequent  ro¬ 
tations  into  sod  for  a  year,  so  a  three-year  rotation 
of  potatoes,  Avheat  and  mixed  grass  giA'es  us  three 
money  crops  Avliich  respond  Avonderfully  to  chemical 
fertilizers.  We  plant  w'heat  after  our  late  potatoes 
— say  October  1,  Avhicli  insures  ns  against  the  fly. 
We  sow  Timothy  at  the  time  we  sow  the  wheat  in 
the  Fall,  and  then  in  the  Spi-ing  sow  the  three 
cloA'ers — Alsike,  Red  and  Alfalfa,  after  the  manner 
described  above.  Our  potato  fields  are  not  fenced, 
so  we  cannot  pa.sture.  Therefore,  after  the  wheat, 
say  early  In  Heptember,  we  inoAv  and  get  a  lot  of 
good  hay.  The  next  June  we  Avill  get  a  smashing 
lot  of  mixed  liay  and  if  aa'g  .seeded  fairly  heavy  with 
Alfalfa  we  will  get  a  second  crop.  Late  that  Fall 
Ave  plow  for  potatoe.s. 

THE  CORN  CROP. — You  are  wondering  about  our 
corn  ground.  Yes,  Ave  steal  off  enough  to  glA-e  us 
corn  for  our  stock,  but  don’t  grow  corn  to  sell  or  to 
feed  to  bogs  for  market.  We  use  chemical  fertilizers 
on  all  of  our  crops,  and  the  response  is  perfectly 
amazing.  Lime,  chemical  fertilizers  (phis  all  the 
barnyard  manure  it  is  possible  to  get),  cover  crops, 
and  frequent  tillage,  are  the  price  we  must  pay  for 
good  crops  down  our  way.  thebon  mc  campbelt.. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  .L 


Selecting  the  Laying  Hens 

Wc  take  several  farm  papers,  and  in  all  of  them  I 
read  continually  advice  to  cull  out  the  non-layers.  We 
have  over  two  hundred  hens  a  year  old  last  May ;  C. 
W-liite  Leghorn.  I  have  tried  to  read  carefully  the 
manner  of  doing  this  in  each  paper,  going  principally 
by  Avhitish  combs,  al.so  l(?g.s,  early  roosters,  and  narrow¬ 
ness  of  pidvic  hone ;  when  I  cannot  get  my  two  fingers 
between  this  bone,  my  fingers  measuring  1%  inche.s, 
with  aforesaid  conditions,  I  pick  her  out  for  a  non¬ 
layer.  I  am  trying  now  to  cull  under  great  difficulties, 
as  my  husband  thinks  these  signs  are  all  bosli.  A  few 
days  ago  I  had  one  killed  I  selected  as  star  boarder; 
another  one  this  morning.  Wa  find  the  ovai-ios  in  a 
small,  compact  body,  each  one  not  larger  tlian  an  or¬ 
dinary  pinhead.  1  claim,  from  my  reading,  these 
Avould  not  lay  for  months  and  are  simply  star  boarders 
on  our  farm,  Avhile  iny  hu.sband  thinks  it  is  a  dreadful 
shame  to  kill  them.  When  would  these  hem?,  under 
these  conditions,  begin  to  lay?  We  have  many  others, 
all  having  free  range.  MBS.  G.  AV.  n. 

Ncav  York. 

NE  of  the  greatest  draAvbacks  in  the 
poultry  business  Aviiich  has  caused  a  serious 
loss  on  many  jioiiltry  farms  is  the  fact  that 
some  time  during  the  late  Summer  or  Pall 
months  yearling  hens  Avill  stop  laying  as  a 
rule  and  molt.  During  comparatively  recenc 

years  much  study  has  been  sjient  on  methods  for 
distinguishing  Avhich  hens  Avonld  be  profitable  to 
keep  over  and  Avhich  should  be  sold  to  tlie  butcher, 
and  the  result  is  that  the  system  has  been  completely 
revolutionized  during  the  past  10  or  12  years,  there¬ 
fore  perhaps  the  D'st  answer  to  your  question  Avill 
be  an  explanation  of  (he  modern  methods  used  on 
the  be.st  Jersey  poultry  fiirins. 

Some  very  good  hi,v«‘rs  will  molt  during  the  month 
of  .Tune,  and  these  slmuhl  he  saved,  hut  tho.se  Avhich 
stop  laying  and  molt  during  July  aud  August  can 
siifely  be  disposed  of.  IVhen  these  birds  have 
stopped  laying  and  started  to  molt  they  Avill  pre.sent 
the  appearance  Avhich  you  (h'serihe  of  the  birds  you 
killed.  The  ovaries  Avill  he  .small  and  no  eggs  Avill 
be  found  in  the  oviduct.  The  yolk  sac  Avill  contain 
yolks  not  much  larger  than  a  jdiiliead.  The  spread 
of  the  pelA'ic  bones  denotes  the  condition  of  a  hen 
— that  is,  Avhether  she  is  laying  or  not.  If  the  bones 
are  spread  less  than  two  lingers  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  she  is  not  laying,  hut  the  question  Avhether  site 
is  good  enough  to  keep  for  a  breeder  or  not  must 
be  settled  largely  by  other  characteristics.  The  first 
thing  to  consider  is  the  lord’s  health  and  vigor, 
'This  can  be  determined  to  a  great  extent  by  looking 
at  the  eyes,  which  should  I>e  bright  and  expressive, 
not  dull  or  .staring. 

Next,  the  bird  should  he  of  good  size — not  over 
lai'ge,  -but  for  u  Leghorn  we  prefer  liens  Aveighiug 


from  3%  to  four  pounds  each,  and  well  shaped.  We 
do  not  care  for  fancy  points,  such  as  low  tails  and 
perfectly  serrated  combs,  but  we  select  hens  which 
have  good  red  combs — with  white  lobes  and  legs 
and  with  a  wide  span  between  the  pelvic  bones  and 
the  end  of  the  keel  bone. 

If  you  select  birds  which  carry  this  conforma¬ 
tion  well  'into  October  and  kill  off  those  which  .show 
the  reverse  during  August  and  September  or  Oc¬ 
tober,  if  you  still  have  any  left,  you  will  .save  a  lot 
of  high-priced  feed  this  Winter  without  sacrilicing 
many  high-priced  eggs.  c.  s.  gkekxk. 

Fern  Picking  in  Vermont 

UNIQUE  INDIISTHY. — In  tlie  sparsely  populat¬ 
ed  hack  towns  of  Windham  and  Bennington 
counties  in  Vermont  a  unique  and  profitable  industry 
is  carried  on  during  the  months  of  .September 
and  Octobei'.  Each  year  from  ii  section  scarcely 
10  miles  s(iuare  is  shipped ,  nu^^t  of  this  country  s 
supply  of  fancy  and  dagger  or  Christmas  fern.s. 
I’he  towns  of  .‘Somerset,  Kearsburg,  Woodford 
jind  Glastonbury  have  a  combined  population 
of  about  five  hundred,  but  during  the  fern- 
])icking  sea.son  this  number  is  greatly  aug¬ 
mented  by  new-comei's  who  live  in  abandomsl  lum¬ 
bermen’s  shanties  and  tents.  While  the  season  is  on 
nearly  everyone  in  the  'towns  mentiotu'd  works  from 
sunri.'^e  till  dark  ]iicking  the  fm-ns  that  fiml  their 
way  to  nearly  every  city  in  the  United  States.  Some 
idea  of  the  importance  of  this  industiy  may  be 
gained  from  the  fact  that  from  Bennington,  Wil¬ 
mington  and  a  few  minor  points  are  shiiiped  annual¬ 
ly  two  hundred  million  fancy  fern.s,  which  represent 
a  retail  value  of  over  five  hundred  thousand  dollar.s. 

A  NATUK.M.  MONOPOLY. — No  monopoly  is  more 
comidete  than  the  fern-picking  industry.  ’J'hree  men 
control  DO  per  cent  of  the  output.  They  supply  the 
pickers  with  ba.skets  and  crate.s,  buy  the  ferns,  store 
them  and  sell  them  through  the  whole  year,  'fhe^ 
country  where  the  fancy  ferns  are  picked  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  .sections  of  New  England.  From 
the  highways  in  Woodforel,  three  thou.saud  feet  above 
sea  level,  looking  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  one 
sees  only  fore.st-clad  hills  and  valleys,  typical  siiruce 
and  hardwood  of  Vermont,  ami  underneath  this  for- 
(‘st  mantle  are  billions  upon  billions  of  fancy  fern.s 
which  are  never  pi<'ked.  .‘>ome  id(‘a  of  the  (countless 
number.s  growing  in  this  sections  may  be  had  from  the 
fact  that  Earl  and  Barry  BLshop,  picking  twenty 
thousand  daily,  work  practically  the  whole  season 
within  one-half  mile  of  their  home. 

VARIETIES  AND  ITIICES. — The  fancy  fern  is 
the  one  picked  most,  and  must  be  in  good  condition 
.and  15  inches  long  to  be  accopted  by  the  buyer. 
Dagger  ferns  anust  be  from  3U  to  12  inches  long, 
q'hey  are  picked  and  tied  in  bunches  of  2.5,  for  which 
the  picker  receives  one  cent.  This  setoned  to  }ne  to 
be  incredibly  small  imy,  but  I  found  that  the  aver¬ 
age  picker  earns  (.about  four  dollars  per  day.  One 
picker  I  met  said  that  his  best  day’s  Avork  had  been 
GN'O  bunches.  His  average,  however,  Avas  4<m).  A 
little  rapid  mental  calcul.ation  showed  me  that  ])ick- 
ing  (580  bunches  meant  17,000  ferns  picke<l  and  lied 
2.5  in  a  bunch,  all  between  sunrise  and  sumset. 

THE  BICKER  AND  IBS  WORK. — It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  Avatch  the  experienced  picker  tie  the  bunches. 
A  ball  of  twine  is  carried  in  a  cloth  sack  at  the  side 
and  as  the  2-5  ferns  are  gathered  the  picker  catches 
the  end  of  the  twine  and  rapidly  Avinds  it  three  or 
four  times  around  the  stems,  then  bringing  it  up 
between  them  a  couple  of  times  and  breaking  it. 
No  knot  is  tied,  and  the  Avhole  operation  takes  only  a 
few  seconds.  Each  picker  carries  a  basket,  similar 
to  a  common  clothes  basket,  but  a  little  deeper,  and 
with  straighter  sides.  As  they  are  tied,  the  l)unches 
.are  placed  in  this  and  covered  Avith  spruce  or  hem¬ 
lock  branches  to  keei)  them  moist  and  cool.  When 
it  is  full  a  stout  cord  is  passed  through  the  h.a miles 
of  the  ba.sket  and  over  the  top  to  hold  them  securely. 
One  basket  holds  about  400  Imnches,  or  a  day’s 
picking. 

KHIPPING. — Driving  along  the  State  highway  be¬ 
tween  Wilmington  and  Bennington,  one  sees  the  ever- 
]>resent  pile  of  fern  boxes  in  front  of  each  house, 
tent  and  .shanty.  These  are  .storage  boxes,  .and  hold 
240  bunches,  or  f5,000  ferns.  Each  day’s  picking  is 
packed  in  these  boxes  at  night,  sphagnum  moss  being 
used  in  packing.  That  night  or  the  next  morning  the 
boxes  aiv  collected  by  team  or  motor  truck  and 
taken  to  the  nearest  shipping  station.  Fifty  boxe.s, 
containing  300,0(X)  fern.s,  is  considered  a  loa<l  for  a 
double  teiim. 

STORING  THE  FERNS.— In  order  to  avoid  un¬ 
necessary  loss  the  ferns  are  laished  to  cold  storage 
as  soon  as  po.ssible  after  picking.  From  Bennington 
.a  carload  is  shipped  by  express  each  day.  During 
the  busiest  part  of  the  .season  E.  S.  ShaAA',  one  of 
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the  three  “fern  barons,”  sends  a  motor  tnick  load 
each  night  from  Wilmington  to  the  storage  plant  at 
Springfield,  Mas.s.,  a  distance  of  DO  miles.  He  also 
makes  large  exiiress  shipments.  Most  of  the  ferns 
are  .sold  from  storage,  but  some  are  sent  directly 
from  the  picking  regions.  The  day  I  Ausited  ^Mr. 
ShaAV  he  m.ade  .shipments  to  such  Avidely  di.stant 
points  as  New  Orlean.s,  DeiiA'cr,  Detroit  .and  I’itts- 
burg.  Before  the  Avar  shipments  Avere  made  to  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries,  but  these  are  uoaa'  cut  off. 

RET.VIL  .8ALES. — I’ractically  all  cities  demand 
the  fancy  ferns.  Only  a  few,  the  most  notable  of 
Avhich  is  Boston,  a.sk  for  the  dagger.s.  The  fern.s  are 


Fancy  Fern  at  Right  Dagc^er  or  Christmas  Fern  at  Left.  Fig.  578 

not  sbi]»|)ed  from  storage  in  the  Avo()den  boxe.s,  but 
ilia'  i‘(‘pa<  ked  in  ]i.asteboard  boxes  holding  ;5,0(X)  each. 
These  are  i)urchased  by  AA'holesale  florists  and  dis- 
triluited  by  them  to  the  retail  florists,  Avho  use  them 
Avith  cut  flowers  and  for  decorations.  IVlum  .asked 
if  tlu're  is  any  loss  in  cobl  storage,  ]Mr,  SIuiaa'  said 
they  are  kept  .at  a  temperature  of  28  degrees,  and 
that  allowance  is  made  for  a  loss  of  20  ])er  cent. 
IMore  ferns  are  sold  for  Easter  than  any  other  day, 
Avith  IMemorial  Day  second.  I  Avas  surpri.sed  to  learn 
that.  A’ery  few  are  sold  at  Christmas.  They  come 
into  competition  Avith  other  decor.itions  at  that 
time,  and  many  retail  Hori,sts  haA'e  a  fre.shly-gath- 


Returning  Fern  Pickers.  Basket  Holds  400  Bunches.  Fig.  579 


ered  local  sui)])ly  .sutlicient  for  the  Christmas  tnide. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  Hummer  (he  storage  supply 
usually  gives  out,  and  the  trade  has  to  de]>eud  on 
freshly  gathered  ferns  for  a  feAV  Aveeks, 

Windham  Co..  5't  oko.  n.  aixen. 


“Hard”  Cider  is  Now  Liquor 

Many  New  York  farmers  IniA’e  Avritten  us  aboAit 
the  cider  .and  Adnegar  la\A’s,  Home  of  them  have 
heard  that  a  uoav  law  compels  a  farmer  to  take  out 
a  license  before  he  can  sell  SAA'eet  cider.  There  is 
no  hiAV  against  the  sale  of  sweet  cider  or  ])ure  ap¬ 
ple  juice.  Vinegar  may  also  be  sold,  but  it  must  be 


Wooden  Storage  Boxes — 6,000  Ferns  to  the  Box.  Fig.  580 

inspected  and  come  up  to  the  legal  standard.  As 
for  “hard”  cider,  Avhen  it  reaches  a  certain  point  in 
fermentation  it  becomes  “intoxictiting  liquor,”  and 
in  this  condition  now  comes  under  the  liquor  tux 
law.  The  coumsel  for  the  New  York  Excise  Depart¬ 
ment  (piotes  the  Iuav  as  folloAvs : 

“It  is  not  necessary  for  a  manufacturer  of  liquor 
to  take  out  a  liquor  tax  certificate,  unless  he  sells 
the  same  in  quantities  of  le.ss  than  live  Avine  gal- 
lon.s.  If  he  does  make  such  sales,  it  is  necessary  for 
liim  to  fake  out  a  liquor  tax  c*ertificate  under  the 
provisions  of  subdi vision  7  of  .section  8  of  the  liquor 

Tax'LuAA',  Aviucii^feaSs'a.s  foilowsi  ' 
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“Upon  the  busines-s  of  trafficking  in  liquors  in  quan- 
titie.s  of  le.ss  than  five  wine  gallon.s,  but  not  less  than 
two  wine  gallons,  in  any  town,  by  a  grower  of  fruit 
therein,  or  a  maimfacturer  of  any  liquor  produced  solely 
therefrom  in  such  town,  which  liqiior  can  la*  sold  only 
between  the  hours  of  .seven  o’clock  in  the  morn'ng  and 
seven  o’clock  in  the  evening  on  any  day,  except  Sunday, 
no  part  of  which  shall  be  drunk  on  the  premises  where 
.sold,  or  in  any  outbuilding,  yard,  booth  or  garden  ap¬ 
pertaining  thereto  or  connected  therewith,  and  no  part 
of  which  liquors  shall  be  sold  to  or  for  any  resident  of 
said  town,  except  the  holder  of  a  liquor  tax  certificate 
under  subdivision  three  of  this  .section,  in  case  traffic  in 
liquors  therein  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises  where  sold 
is  prohibited  as  the  result  of  a  A'ote  on  local  option  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  thirteen  of  this  chapter,  there  is  as- 
.sessed  an  exci.se  tax  to  be  paid  by  every  pei-son  engaged 
in  such  tratfic,  and  for  each  such  place  where  .such 
traffic  is  carried  on,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  for 
each  excise  year  or  any  part  thereof,  during  which  such 
traffic  is  carried  on.  and  no  liquor  tax  certificate  issued 
under  this  subdivision  shall  be  transferred  or  as.signed, 
and  no  rebate  shall  be  allowed  or  paid  upon  the  surren¬ 
der  or  cancellation  thereof.” 

Expense  of  Wintering  Farm  Machinery 

Many  farmers  consider  the  cost  of  Avintering 
farm  .animals,  and  some  can  gh'e  exact  figures. 
Egav',  howeA’er,  think  much  apparently  of  tiie  cost  of 
Aviuitering  machinery.  .Tudging  by  their  practices, 
quite  a  number  consider  it  cheaper  to  alloAv  tools  of 
all  kinds  to  stand  in  the  Aveather  than  to  proA'ide 
shelter.  It  is  certainly  .safe  to  .sua"  that  not  many 
farm  implements  are  Avorn  ont  by  actual  service. 
I’lows  lie  in  the  field  and  nist,  or  maA'be  stick  in 
the  ground  AA’berc  last  used.  Harrows  are  hidden  bj' 
the  groAving  crops.  Wagons  staml  in  the  barny.ard. 
and  the  boxes  .saa'oII  in  the  rain  and  crack  in  the  sun. 
Tlie  hot  sunsliine  Avarps  and  cracks  the  Avooden  parts 
of  other  tools.  Even  buggies  stand  until  the  tires 
bunst  on  the  Avheels.  Huch  expensiA'e  tools  as  binders 
and  manure  .spreaders  do  not  alwaj's  fare  better. 

It  is  not  a  sui-prise  that  the  expense  of  oper.iting  a 
farm  is  great  .sometimes,  and  that  the  oAvner,  at  -the 
end  of  the  season,  finds  only  a  small  bank  account 
or  none  at  all. 

Goarse  lumber  for  a  Hhed  is  m\ich  ch(?.aper  than 
the  more  delicate  and  carefully-fashioned  parts  of 
machineiy.  Due  tool-hou.se  Avell  i)lanuod  aa'UI  oasilj' 
last  during  one  man’s  life,  and  the  machiner.A'  kept 
in  it  Avill  b('  good  several  years  after  that  in  the 
barnyard  lias  gone  to  the  junk  heap.  A  farmer 
should  never  bo  comi^dh'd  to  buy  but  one  sot  of  tools, 
unless  lie  vvislies  to  exchange  for  more  modern  im- 
])lemeiit.s.  Nearlj'  aii.v  farm  tool  kept  ahvays  in  re¬ 
pair  and  under  shelter  Avlien  not  in  actual  use,  Avill 
last  as  long  as  the  owner.  A  little  iia'int  may  need 
to  be  added  and  a  few  parts  may  have  to  be  re- 
idaced,  but  the  same  old  machine  Avill  do  good  work 
and  the  cost  Avill  lie  the  minimum. 

Everj'  farmer  Avho  lias  not  already'  done  so,  should 
take  the  first  opportune  day  for  a  general  collection, 
iuid  bring  in  every  tool  not  in  use,  to  store  it  under 
cover.  Many  small  tools  cuu  be  .stoi’cd  in  attics  and 
corners,  or  suspended  from  beams  and  i*afters,  and 
the  spai'C  they  occupy  Avill  not  be  mis.sed.  Larger 
tools,  for  Avant  of  a  bettor  place,  may  be  driven  into 
the  drivoAvuy  of  tlie  barn.  A  little  searching  will 
reveal  many  places  for  storage  even  Avlieii  no  special 
jirovision  is  made.  If  not  now,  then  the  first  rainj' 
day  that  conies,  OA-ery  metal  part  Avliich  can  rust 
should  receive  a  coating  of  cheap  oil.  All  cycle-bans 
should  be  remoA-ed  from  the  mowers  and  reapers 
and  a  general  aiiplieation  of  oil  giA'en.  With  an  old 
rag  the  job  can  be  done  in  a  few  minutes.  All  ploAvs 
and  mold-boards  had  best  receiA'o  a  coating  of  axle 
grease.  The  little  care  not  only  prcseiwes  the  tools, 
but  the  ease  and  expedition  Avitli  AA'bich  they  may  be 
operated  in  the  Spring  is  an  important  consideration. 
A  ])low  that  has  wintered  in  the  field  Avill  not  scour 
ill  a  day,  and  at  the  end  of  the  effort  both  man  and 
team  are  completely  exhausted.  Or  liarvest  time 
comes  on,  and  the  Avheat  is  riiie  today;  tomorroAv  a 
storm  may  lay  it  flat  so  that  it  cannot  be  .saved. 
With  tlie  binder  in  perfect  repair  Ave  may  begin  at 
once  and  save  the  crop  before  any  damage  is  done. 
Repairing  can  be  done  wdion  Avork  is  slack  and  time 
a  .small  item.  During  the  busy  .season  a  single  day 
may  be  Avorth  several  dollars  becuuse  it  is  the  only 
right  time  for  the  task  at  luuid.  A  farmer  droA'e 
into  his  field  with  tlie  grain  binder.  The  first  day 
lie  broke  the  tongue.  The  next  day  the  canvas  for 
elevating  the  grain  Ava-s  completely  riddled,  all  be¬ 
cause  of  the  rust  and  decay  during  the  Winter 
weather.  The  tliird  day  he  finished  his  small  patch, 
hut  the  expense  and  delay  had  taken  aAvaj'  much 
of  the  profit. 

To  stock  ail  ordinary  farm  Avitli  a  reasonable 
equipment  of  implements  Avill  require  possibly  a 
thou.saud  dollars.  Half  of  -that  amount  should  pro¬ 
vide  a  very  satisfactory  .shelter  for  them  and  wdll 
not  nee<i  to  lie  rebuilt  iii  years.  Hurely,  five  hundred 
dollars  iiiA’ested  in  a  protection  ‘is  more  economlciil 
than  twice  that  amount  every  half  doxeu  j'ear.s  or 
jiossibly  oftener,  to  renew  the  equipment. 

Iowa.  R.  K.  .STEPHENSON. 
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Late  Sowing  of  Sweet  Clover 

1  liavo  a  1h“1(1  which  lias  been  in  buck¬ 
wheat  this  year,  and  was  in  corn  the  year 
before.  I  would  like  to  sow  this  field  to 
.Sweet  clover  this  Fall,  and  would  like  to 
know  whether  it  will  be  necessary  to  fer¬ 
tilize  it,  and.  if  so,  to  what  extent?  Will 


It 


fit 


I  V 


c.  It.  r. 


brings  a  very  high  price.  As  you  can 
judge  from  the  jiicture,  they  are  thrifty 
and  perfectly  immense.  I  am  told  that 
they  average  10  or  12  barrel  per  tnte  each 
yf'Hr.  K.H.BEATTV. 

— A  jiieture  of  this  tree  is 
shown  at  k’ig.  oSI.  ('an  anyone  tell  us 
about  it?  Mr.  t.eorge  T.  ]N>well  sends 
us  this  note : 

I  have  lookt'd  up  the  old  varieties  of 
this  section  and  I  find  no  listing  of  Oox- 
. .  . ,  .  sackie.  My  opinion  is  that  it  is  an  old 

Roll  once  or  twice  with 

ii„..  :i.  nti _  „  \  Germantown,  and  as  a  seedling  has 

very  resistant  quality  against  canker  and 
general  fungus  di.seases. 

I  have  long  believed  in  the  principle  of 
bud  selection,  and  if  I  were  startins:  new 
orchards  I  certainly  would  look  for  these 
trees  and  propagate  from  them  by  very 
careful  selection  of  buds  from  the  best 
tree.  There  are  several  valuable  varieties 
that  have  originated  in  this  county, 
among  them  Richard’s  Craft  or  Fall 
Strawberry,  one  of  the  finest  Fall  varie¬ 
ties. 


be  necessary  to  lime  the 
Leonards  Itiddge,  Conn. 

Disk  your  buckwheat  ground  a  couple 
of  times,  and  just  before  ground  freezes 
sow  20  to  2.0  lbs.  of  unhulled  white  Sweet 
clover  .seed  pej-  acre,  half  each  way,  .so  as 
to  get  it  even, 
a  good  heavy  roller,  as  it  likes  a  hard 
s(‘ed-bed.  As  all  h*gunies  are  lime  lov- 
<'rs,  no  doubt  it  would  pay  to  use  half  a 
ton  of  burned  or  a  ton  of  ground  lime¬ 
stone  jier  acre.  If  you  fertilize,  use  about 
300  lbs.  per  acre,  nearly  all  phosphate  or 
.some  potash  with  it.  The  clover  snpplie.s 
its  own  nitrogen.  1  have  never  used  any 
fertilizer  or  lime.  Ruckwheat  land  is  apt 
to  be  clean  and  generally  free  from  weeds, 
and  ought  to  be  ideal  for  Sweet  clover. 

nLOO.MIXCiUALK. 


Starting  With  Bees 

AVhat  are  the  hi'st  sort  of  bees,  and 
what  is  ihe  jiroper  lime  to  commence  with 
lies?  I  am  thinking  of  keeping  a  few 
swarms  and  was  wondering  if  best  to 
buy  tliis  Fall  or  wait  until  Sjiriug.  w.  s.' 

Xian  tie.  Conn. 

The  Italian  bees  are  recognized  as  the 
best  variety  for  honey  gathering.  ha\ing 
practically  supplanted  the  native  black 
bees  in  commercial  apiaries.  Colonies  of 
black  bees  are  easily  Italianized  by  the, 
introduction  of  an  Italian  queen  after  re¬ 
moving  the  black  one,  so  that  it  -is  not 
neces.sary  to  start  with  ftill  colonies  of 
Italians  if  one  wishes  to  keep  that  kind. 
My  advice  would  be  to  start  in  the 
Spring,  either  with  Italian  colonies  or 
with  black  bees  on  removable  frames,  so 
that  they  could  be  Italianized  later. 

if.  R.  n. 


Ownership  of  Horseshoes 
'J’o  settle  a  difl'erence  of  ojiiniou,  tell 
us  to  whom  the  shoes  belong  after  they 
are  taken  from  a  horse  by  a  blacksmith, 
when  shoeing  a  horse,  to  the  owner  of 
tlie  horse  who  pays  for  the  work,  or 
to  the  blacksmith.  ii.  p.  p. 

X’ew  .Jersey. 

that  the  shoes  go  with 
belong  to  the  owner.  lie 
to  take  them  after  they 
horse's  feet,  if  he  wants 


The  Young  Jewish  Farmer 

1  should  not  attempt  to  add  to  the 
sound  advice  given  to  A.  G.  by  Trucker, 
.Tr.,  on  page  1173,  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  I,  a  Russian  Jew  myself,  had,  at  the 
age  of  2G,  the  same  problem  to  solve  that 
now  confronts  A.  G.  From  experience 
gained  in  10  years  on  the  farm,  during 
which  time  I  worked  on  the  truck  farms 
of  New  Jersey,  as  well  as  in  the  wheat 
fields  of  the  Dakotas,  I  can  tell  A.  G. 
that  it  is  entirely  possible  for  an  intelli¬ 
gent  .Jewish  young  man  to  become  a 
farmer  by  following  the  advice  of  Truck¬ 
er,  Jr.,  provided  he  is  physically  strong 
and  possesses  a  will  power  that  is  not 
influenced,  in  the  pursuit  of  a  goal,  by 
the  advice  of  fidends  and  the  uncongeni  1 
atmosphere  when  living  among  people  of 
a  widely  different  social  and  racial  psych¬ 
ology. 

The  most  important  warning,  howev  r, 
is  this:  You  must  be  ready  to  give  up 
many  of  your  pet  ideas  and  uncondition¬ 
ally  surrender  yourself  into  the  melting 
pot,  by  marrying  a  farmer  girl  of  one  of 
the  many  nationalities  that  compo.se  the 
farming  population  of  this  country.  Be 
sure  to  get  a  Jewish  girl,  who  will  not 
only  share  your  esthetic  appreciation  of 
farm  life,  but  will  also  be  a  capable  house¬ 
keeper  and  willing  to  take  her  turn  at  the 
milking  pail.  It  took  me  a  long  time  be¬ 
fore  I  found  one.  Perhaps  A.  G.  will  be 
fortunate  not  to  have  <o  Avait  that  long. 

B. 


We  consider 
the  horse  and 
has  the  right 
come  off  the 


them.  JVe  see  no  ri'ason  why  the  black- 
s!ii:th  can  claim  the  shoes  any  more  than 
I  shoe  merchant  can  claim  a  pair  of 
old  shoes  Avhen  the  customer  comes  to 
buy  a  new  pair.  "We  often  leave  such 
shoes  at  the  .shop,  as  we  have  little  use 
for  them,  but  they  go  with  the  horse 
if  the  owner  has  need  of  them. 


Who  Knows  the  Coxsackie  Apple 

In  looking  over  some  of  my  records  I 
have  come  across  the  enolosixl  jihoto- 
graph  of  an  apple  tree  on  the  orchard  of 
A.  M.  Reed,  Folumbia  Co.,  X^.  Y.  The 
tree  is  known  as  a  Coxsackie,  but  I  have 
never  been  able  to  find  anyone  familiar 


Coxsackie  Apple  Tree.  Fig.  581 

Avith  this  variety.  'J'here  are  six  or  si'ven 
of  these  trees  left  in  his  orchard,  and  I 
am  told  that  there  are  a  few  on  different 
orchards  around  Germantown,  N.  Y.  Do 
you  know  if  there  is  anyone  who  jirop.a- 
gate.s  this  Auii'iety  and  whether  it  has 
Ix'en  successful  in  other  localities? 

This  tree  has  jiarticularly  ajipealed  to 
me  because  of  my  experience  in  rejuven¬ 
ation  Avork.  KA’cryone  is  familiar  Arith 
the  decayed  and  hollow  trunks  of  neg¬ 
lected  apple  Iree.s,  especially  if  the  trees 
have  been  pruned  on  the  principle  of  leav¬ 
ing  stubs.  This  tree  Avas  one  among  1,2(X) 
trees  around  40  to  ,30  years  old  and  had 
been  subject  to  the  usual  treatment  of 
the  Avholc  orchard.  The  trees  had  been 
trimmed  from  time  to  time,  but  most  of 
the  attention  Avas  paid  to  removing  the 
dead  limbs  or  bi’oken  one.s — u.sually  the 
lower  branches.  Stubs  Avere  the  most 
apparent  record  of  this  Avork.  In  cut¬ 
ting  these  off  to  the  correct  point  small 
cavities  Avere  usually  revealed,  but  Avhen 
we  came  to  the.se  Coxsackies  every  tree 
was  as  “sound  as  a  dollar,”  though  full 
of  these  stubs.  I  have  held  to  the  opinion 
that  this  variety  is  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree  immune  to  the  common  fungus 
pests  of  the  orchard,  at  least  to  the  heart 
Avood  de<‘ay  of  apples.  This  point  seems 
to  me  a  valuable  one,  for  lieart  rot  spells 
the  ruin  of  a  great  many  of  our  old 
orchards  throughout  the  State.  Aside 
fromt  his  aiiparent  immunity  to  decay, 
the  freo.s  arc  i>rolifie  bearers  and  the  fruit 


Chloride  of  Lime 

( 'jib wide  of  lime  ((‘lilorTnated  lime!  is 
a  .sinijile.  (diicient  and  valuable  disin¬ 
fectant  for  household  and  farm  use  Avhen 
of  good^  quality — containing  not  le.ss 
than  25%  of  aA'ailable  chlorine — and 
sufficiently  fresh  to  have  retained  its 
actiAuty.  As  a  disinfectant  about  the 
farm  a  fresh  10%  .solution,  prepared  by 
adding  one  pound  of  chlorinated  lime  to 
a  gallon  of  Avater,  Avould  be  useful  in 
di.sinfecting  stable  floors  and  AvoodAvork. 
as  is  urgently  required  in  the  presence  of 
contagious  abortion  in  cattle,  and  also 
the  interiors  of  brooders  and  the  other 
poultry  quarters  Avhen  white  diarrhoea, 
chicken-pox,  roui)  or  othm*  contagious 
diseases*  have  been  jirevalent.  Privy 
A’.aiilts  and  sinks  may  be  deodorized  and 
disinfected,  the  dry  chloride  of  lime  be¬ 
ing  a  poAverful  deordorant  and  the  solu¬ 
tion  an  efficient  disinfectant. 

I  >ischarges  from_  typhoid  fever  patients 
may  be  rendered  innocuous  when  mixed 
Avith  a  stiong  solution  of  the  chloride  and 
bedding  may  be  disinfected  by  the  use 
of  a  weaker  solution  if  thoroughlj'’  rinsed 
in  clear  AA’ater  afterAvard. 

Probably  the  best  uses  for  chloride  of 
lime  about  the  farm  Avill  be  found  in 
deodorizing  and  disinfecting  priA'y  vaults, 
stables,  jioultry  quarters,  brooders,  sinks 
and  decaying  Avaste  that  cannot  be  re¬ 
moved.  Fst‘d  in  privy  vaults  it  has  the 
added  advantage  of  driving  aAvay  flies, 
comnu>n  carriers  of  disease.  yr.  n.  r>. 


The  Short  Farm  Course 

lOvery  year  avc  have  question.s  from 
young  men  who  ask  Avhat  advantage  they 
may  expect  from  a  short  course  at  an 
agricultural  college.  In  a  circular  from 
the  Wisconsin  College  we  find  the  fol- 
loAving  argument  by  Charles  L.  Hill: 

“First,  but  by  no  means  of  greate.st  im- 
portanc-e,  Avould  be  the  financial  end  of  the 
situation.  I  kuoAV  that  this  training  has 
made  it  pos.sible  for  hundreds  of  young 
men,  uoav  on  Wisconsin  farms,  to"  take 
these  farms  valued  at  from  .$100  to  $200 
an  acre,  for  Avhich  their  fathers  paid  but 
$50  and  acre,  and  for  Avhich  their  grand¬ 
fathers  iiaid  $1.23 — stock  these  farnm 
Avith  purebred  live  stock,  until  the  invest¬ 
ment  on  many  160-acre  farms  exceeds 
.$50,000,  and  still  not  only  make  five  per 
cent  on  the  investment  but  to  receive  in 
addition  each  year  from  $1,000  to  $5,000 
for  their  managerial  services.  Not  only 
do  they  do  this,  Init  they  build  on  these 
farms  homes  that  compare  in  size,  com¬ 
fort,  and  even  luxury,  Avith  many  of  the 
best  city  homes ;  to  have  these  homes  fur¬ 
nished  and  equipped  so  that  the  family 
can  enjoy  all  that  is  best  in  life,  including 
books,  pictures,  and  music;  to  send  his 
children,  possibly  not  to  the  short  course 
but^  to  take  a  full  four-year  course  in 
agriculture,  Avhich  uoav  really  means  four 
years  of  the  best  training  along  the  lines 
of  scientific  agriculture.” 


Facts  About  the  New  York  Dog  Law 

[Can  you  tell  us  hoAv  many  dogs  have 
been  licemHl  in  Ncav  York,  how  much 
money  Avas  raised  and  hoAv  many  dogs 
have  been  killed?  Is  the  laAV  working 
jiroperly — in  fact  tell  us  what  there  is 
to  the  bill?] 

The  department  had  such  difficulty  in 
securing  supplies  that  the  licensing  perioc 
of  .‘10  days  alloAved  by  law  from  the  date 
upon  Avhich  license  blanks  Avere  received 
by  toAvu  and  city  clerks  was  A'erk  irregu¬ 
lar,  and  in  consequence  many  of  the  towns 
have  not  j'et  reported  the  number  of  dogs 
licensed,  and_  not  more  than  10%  of  the 
towns  and  cities  of  the  State  have  reported 
the  number  of  dogs  killed  for  non-pay¬ 
ment  of  license  fees.  In  some  towns 
and  cities  large  numbers  were  reported 
unlicensed  at  the  expiration  of  the  30-day 
period ;  one  of  the  larger  cities  reporting 
1000;  one  third-class  city  700,  and  a 
town  located  on  Ixmg  Island  over  ,500. 
Such  large  numbers  have  made  it  physic¬ 
ally  impossible  for  the  officers  to  invest¬ 
igate  any  large  portion  of  them  at  this 
date.  The  total  number  of  dogs  reported 
liy  asses.sors  and  jiolice  departments  out¬ 
side  of  Ncav  York  ('itv  is  practically 
3(K),000. 

In  many  instances,  a  larger  number  of 
licenses  haA'e  been  issued  than  dogs  re- 
])orted  by  the  asses.sors.  About  800  claims 
for  damages,  have  been  filled  in  the  de¬ 
partment,  averaging  about  $100  each.  In 
nmny  instances  these  claims  run  from 
.$500  to  $1,000.  In  such  instances  prac¬ 
tically  the  Avhole  flock  for  A\ffiich  the  claim 
is  made  has  been  destroyed.  In  three  sc,- 
tions  Avhere  damage  claims  Avere  numer¬ 
ous,  quarantine  notices  as  provided  by  the 
laAV  were  posted  and  with  the  result  that 
no  further  damages  have  occurred  in  those 
sections.  These  notices  provide  that  all 
dogs  shall  be  kept  in  confinement  upon  the 
owueiAs’  premises  during  the  penod  from 
sundown  to  one  hour  after  sunrise.  Prom 
watching  the  actual  workings  of  the  law, 
we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if 
amended  in  a  feAV  instances  in  order  to 
make  action  by  public  officials  mandatory 
and  with  a  sufficient  appropriation  for  the 
employment  of  extra  iiispectors  during 
the  season  that  live  stock  is  on  pasture, 
Ave  belicA^e  that  the  laAV  will  go  a  long 
Avay  toward  accomplishing  the  purpose 
for  Avliich  it  AAas  enacted. 

Funds  that  will  be  collected  for  licenses 
for  the  full  year  beginning  March  1st  Avill 
be  ample  for  the  payment  of  all  claims 
for  damages  to  live  stock  and  fowls;  for 
the  payment  of  local  officials  for  services, 
and  Aindoubtedly  leave  a  lai’ge  proportion 
of  the  amount  collected  for  re-distfibution 
to  the  toAvns  and  cities  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

The  Legislature  failed  to  make  an  ap¬ 
propriation  for  the  payment  of  town  of¬ 
ficials  for  services  under  the  law  and  for 
the  payment  of  damages.  Such  bills  can¬ 
not  be  paid  until  the  Legislature  appro¬ 
priates  funds  for  the  purpose. 

C.  W.  LARMON. 


Septic  Tank  Demonstrated.  —  The 
Niagara  County  NeAV  Y’ork  Farm  Bureau 
News  gives  an  account  of  a  demonstration 
of  a  septic  tank  and  water  system.  It 
seems  that  110  peojile  came  to  have  these 
things  explained  and  shoAvn  to  them.  The 
hole  in  Avhich  the  tank  AV'as  built  had  al¬ 
ready  been  dug,  and  a  wooden  form  for 
the  tank  had  been  made.  Before  the 
crowd  this  form  Avas  lowered  into  the 
excavation,  and  the  concrete  was  mixed 
and  poured  in.  This  dhowed  the  Avhole 

Erocess,  Avhile  during  the  operation  Prof. 

leilly  of  Cornell  explained  the  matter 
and  called  attention  to  the  special  fea¬ 
tures.  This  must  haA*e  been  an  excellent 
meeting.  A  good  share  of  our  questions 
now  refer  to  septic  tanks  and  the  building 
of  a  farm  water  system.'  It  is  very  en¬ 
couraging  to  see  that  farmers  are  interest¬ 
ed  in  these  matters. 


“For  the  Laud’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


THIS  Book  Free 

It  is  illustrated  and  contains  valu¬ 
able  Reports  of  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri¬ 
culture  on  the  latest  scientific  methods 
of  seed  cleansing 


"TShe  Farmer’s  Friend 

is  the  best  and  most  economical  dis¬ 
infectant — officially  endorsed  as  the 
standard  treatment  for  seed  grains.  It 
absolutely  rids  seed  grains  of  smuts 
and  fungus  groAvth,  also  scab  and  black¬ 
leg  diseases  of  potatoes — destroys  germs 
in  stables,  cellars,  kennels  and  chicken 
houses.  One  pint  bottle  costing  35  c 
treats  40  bushels  of  seed.  Write  for 
the  new  illustrated  Hand  Book — FREE. 

PERTH  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 
100  WILUAM  STREET  -  NEW  YORK  7 


Millions  of  Fruit  Trees 

Everyone  erennine  Harrison-grown, 
Mbnst,  healthy,  true-to-name  and 
b^ded  from  bearing  orchards. 
Backed  by  more  than  . 

^  years*  f rult.arowfnsr  and 


«*yforl917FrtjitGuide— vree,  umi 
powers  of  fruit  trees  in  the  world* 


— ..  Write  to- 
■free.  * 


Harriiont*  Nnrseries,  Box  li  Beriin,  MJ. 


SAVE  YOUR  TREES 

Order  your  Protectors  now  and  save 
your  young  Fruit  Trees  from  being  de¬ 
stroyed  by  Rabbits  and  Mice  during  the 
Winter.  Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  0., 
can  furnish  you  the  best  Tree  Pro¬ 
tector  made  for  less  than  one  cent  each. 


Large  Rhubarb  and  Asparagus  Roots 

For  forcing  in  collar  during  Winter.  EiiBily  and 
Quickly  grown.  Delicions  for  table;  very  profitable 
Directions  for  growing  sent  with  each 
order.  Catalogue  free.  NMIT  l.  tgURU.  SmS  Gnand,  N.  I. 


S^STDHFPDIj 


_ lik  _ , 

_  ^JKSmith  Grubber  £0. 

CATALOS  FREE-DEff.49.  LA  CRESCENT!  “ 


A  Small  California  Farm 

crops  yon  know  abont— alfalfa,  wheat,' barley!  etc  - 
also  oranges,  grapes,  olives  and  figs.  Ideal  for 
dairying,  pigs,  and  chickens.  Xo  coI<f weather;  rich 

eood  roads;  schools 
and  cl^r<m6S*  life  hard*  Newcomers  wel* 

come.  Wnte  forour  San  Joaquin  Valley  also  Dairy- 
c  ?  R*i8»ig  Illustrated  Folders,  frel 


The  Farm  Brokers*  Assodation,  Inc. 

farms  and  other  country  real  eetate  everywhere  In  New 
York  State.  Personally  inbpected  propertiea  Carefu 
^ Ripht  prices.  CENTRAL  OFFICE  AT 
ONEIDA,  N*  Y.,  other  oRices  tbroug^hout  the  tliate. 


•Autopower* 

CONCRETE  MIXER 

Here’s  the  little  mixer  that  does  big 
work.  Strong,  sturdy  and  substantial. 
Built  to  last  a  lifetime.  Mixes  two  wheel 
barrow  loads  of  concrete  every  minute  by 
the  only  method 

APPROVED  BY  THE 
U.  S.  OOVERNMENT 

Tou  get  perfectly  mixed  concrete  with  the 
AUTOPOWER  and  save  half  the  cost, 
time,  and  labor  on  your  work.  You  can 
make  the  price  of  tlie  Autopower  Mixer 
by  doing  a  few  odd  Jobs  of  concreting  for 
your  neighbors.  Btms  either  hand  or 
power.  Fully  guaranteed. 


^  516  Indltna  AytniMb  Laporte.  Ind. 


Books  Worth  Buying 

Plant  Diseases,  Massee .  1,60 

Landscape  Oardemng,  Maynard....  1.60 

Clovers,  Shaw .  1.00 

How  Crops  Grow,  Johnson .  1.60 

Celery  Culture,  Beattie.. . 60 

Greenhouse  Construction,  Taft . 1.60 

THE  RHBAL  HEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  80th.  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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Garden  and  Poultry 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

What  wonderful  croppers  the  rimieuto 
poppers  are.  Today  (October  1.0)  I  feath¬ 
ered  what  will  probably  be  the  last  i)ick- 
ing,  since  frost  is  probably  not  far  off. 
Rut  the  plants  are  still  loaded  with  half- 
grown  and  .smaller  pods.  Wc  have  been 
picking  the  pods  since  early  June,  for 
the  plants  were  forwarde<l  under  gla.ss 
just  as  we  do  the  early  tomato  plants. 
'I'lie  early  tomato  plants  have  played  out, 
but  the  peppers  are  as  green  and  flourish¬ 
ing  as  they  were  in  June.  Unlike  the 
l>eppe'rs,  the  eggplant  siinply  stopped 
bearing,  although  the  plants  were  very 
large  and  thrifty.  The  cool  nights  did 
not  seem  to  damage  the  plants,  but  the 
fruits  seemed  to  stop  growing. 

AVhile  the  individual  flower.s  on  the 
Dahlias  have  been  finer  than  usual  in 
this  moist  and  cool  season,  the  flowers 
have  not  been  produced  in  their  usxial 
profusion.  Seedling  plants  which  last 
year  I  considered  doubtful  but  kept  for 
another  season,  have  developcei  into  won¬ 
derfully  fine  flowers.  I  am  fond  of  grow¬ 
ing  perennials  from  seed,  for  it  is  very 
interesting  to  watch  the  results  of  cert.-iiu 
crosses  one  has  made,  though  the  great 
majority  will  not  .show  any  improve¬ 
ment. 

The  latest  ripening  sugar  corn  gives 
us  some  good  ears,  as  .this  crop  is  usually 
clear  of  the  boll-worms  that  infest  every 
ear  in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  We 
find,  too,  that  it  is  important  to  save 
se(‘d  of  the  sugar  corn  as  well  as  the  field 
corn  in  the  same  locality  where  it  is 
l)roduced.  One  reason  for  the  failure  of 
the  early  varieties  of  sweet  corn  south¬ 
ward  is  the  fact  that  all  the  st>ed  sold  by 
seedsmei  has  been  grown  too  far  north, 
and  corn  never  does  its  best  when  moved 
far  south  or  north  of  the  place  where  it 
is  grown.  After  a  few  years  it  will  get 
acclimated  iind  Avill  give  far  better  re¬ 
sults.  Rut  as  a  rule  with  most  of  our 
vegetable  seed  it  is  better  for  the 
home  gardener  to  get  his  supply  every 
Spring  from  the  best  sources.  Climate 
has  a  great  effect  on  the  stocks  from 
which  the  seed  are  produced,  and  while 
there  are  some  things  we  can  save  hero 
to  advantage,  w©  would  better  buy  most 
of  our  garden  seed.  One  would  suppose 
that  tender  things  like  string  beans 
would  be  better  grown  southward,  while 
the  fact  is  that  we  get  the  best  beans  for 
seed  from  the  north,  and,  of  course,  the 
be.st  English  pens  and  cauliflower  seed 
from  Denmark  will  always  have  the  mon¬ 
opoly.  France  gives  ns  the  best  radish 
and  celery  seed,  and  of  all  the  Avorld  the 
flanary  Island-s  furni.sh  the  only  true 
“Rermuda”  onion  vseed.  Our  Southern 
States  can  produce  the  best  watermelon 
st'ed,  and  all  our  melon  growers  depend 
oil  Rocky  Ford  for  their  cantaloupe  seed. 

J'lie  private  gardener  is  too  apt  to  save 
his  seed  from  the  rt'fuse  after  eating  the 
eailiest  and  la-st,  and  so  the  stock  de- 
teiiorates  if  the  practice  is  continuc'd  for 
some  years.  Many  years  ago  a  friend 
told  me  that  he  had  the  finest  <‘arly  Eng¬ 
lish  pea,  Vvhich  had -been  saved  in  his 
family  for  generations,  and  he  wished 
me  to  try  some  of  them,  lie  said  they 
were  tall  growing  and  Aery  i»roducthm. 
I  had  little  faith  in  seed  of  garden  peas 
saved  in  Maryland,  but  1  planted  a  short 
row  of  these,  gave  them  a  good  tall  brush, 
fully  six  feet  high.  J’hey  Avent  to  the 
top  of  that  brush  l)efore  sdioAving  a  iloAver, 
and  grcAV  hanging  half  Avay  doAvn.  They 
Avere  evidently  a  degenerate  strain  of  the 
Md  Early  Kent.  The  usual  extra  early 
jieas  from  the  seedsman  had  made  their 
crop  before  a  pod  was  filled  on  the  tall 
plants.  I  advised  my  friend  to  throAV 
them  away  and  get  some  real  early  peas 
Avhich  he  AA’ould  not  have  to  stake. 

Rut  in  the  groAving  scarcity  of  good 
seed  there  tire  some  things  that  avo  <-an 
produce  and  saA'C  our  own  seed.  Tomato 
seed  Ave  can  save  if  Ave  select  carefully 
from  the  plants  that  produce  the  best 
and  most,  and  for  the  early  varieties  the 
earliest  and  best  fruits.  Lima  beaus  avo 
can  save  here,  and  usually  find  that  by 
careful  selection  we  can .  greatly  improve 
the  cropping  capacity.  But  from  South¬ 
ern  Maryland  southward  the  small  Lima 
is  more  productiA'e  than  the  large  varie¬ 
ties,  and.  to  our  taste,  of  better  quality, 


too.  Eggplant  seed  Ave  can  also  profitably 
save  by  selection  Rut  there  are  some 
things  the  home  gardener  cannot  affofd 
to  groAA’.  though  he  may  groAv  them  AA-ell. 
►Spinach,  for  instance.  Though  high  in 
price  at  present,  the  siiinach  seed  is  usu¬ 
ally  so  cheap  that  it  does  not  pay  to  let 
a  croiA  stand  for  seed  Avhen  avo  should  be 
getting  something  else  in  the  ground.  In 
fact,  the  home  gardener  who  tries  to  save 
seeds  in  the  best  manner  Avill  usually  pay 
far  more  for  them  than  he  could  buy 
equally  good  ones  for  from  the  seetlsmen. 

AV.  K.  MASSEY. 


Blood  for  Poultry 

Would  the  blood  from  slaughtered  hogs 
be  safe  feed  for  foAvls  in  mash,  and  also 
for  pigs  and  hogs  when  boiled  with  tur¬ 
nips?  How  much  can  I  feed,  and  hoAV 
.much  can  I  afford  to  pay  for  it?  Roston 
ship  feed  sells  at  .$2.55  per  100  lbs. ;  hom¬ 
iny,  $.3.25  per  100  Ib.s.,  and  corn,  ,$.3.85 
per  100  lbs.  ,T.  K. 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  haA'e  often  fed  fresh  blood  in  small 
amounts  to  both  fowls  and  swine  Avithout 
noting  any  ill  effects,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  think  that  if  a  regular  supply 
could  be  obtained  this  fresh  blood  AA-ould 
take  the  place  of  beef  scrap  and  milk  for 
both  fowls  and  pigs,  but  it  must  be  under¬ 
stood  that  fresh  blood,  like  fresh  meat, 
Avill  spoil  very  quickly,  and  .  hen  taiut<  1 
it  becomes  a  dangerous  addition  to  the 
live  stock  me^u.  For  this  reason  the 
blood  from  many  slaughter-houses  is  dri  1 
and  ground  into  a  fine  meal  which  Avill 
keep  for  some  time.  It  is  then  bagged 
and  can  be  shipped  long  distances  and  at 
-a  much  lower  rate  than  aa-ouUI  be  the  case 
with  the  fresh  article.  I  am  unable  to 
state  a  fair  commercial  price  for  fresh 
blood,  as  .so  much  depends  upon  the  cost 
of  transportation  and  the  trouble  of  get¬ 
ting  a  frc'sh  supply  every  few  days  in 
cold  Aveather  and  eA*ery  day  in  Avarm 
weather.  Everything  considered,  I  Avould 
not  recommend  feeding  fresh  blood  except 
where  it  could  be  obtained  fresh  every 
day,  and  then  I  AA-ould  feed  it  to  SAvine 
instead  of  poultry.  c.  s.  u. 

Storrs  Rations 

"Will  you  inform  me  in  Avhat  proportion 
I  should  feed  the  folloAving  grains  to  my 
young  poultry  for  both  groAvth  and  egg 
production?  I  hav  ;  ncAV  corn,  oats  and 
buckAvheat.  For  drj-  mash  I  can  get 
gluten  meal,  bone  meal,  fish  scrap,  beef 
.scrap,  bran,  middlings  and  Alfalfa  meal. 
I  would  like  a  good  dry  mixture  from  the 
above,  if  possible.  Could  you  give  me 
the  ration  used  at  Storrs,  both  grain  and 
mash?  My  corn  Avas  caught  b}-  the  early 
frost  and  frozen  to  some  extent.  The  ma¬ 
jority  Avill  harden,  but  shrinks  somewhat 
on  the  cob.  Will  this  corn  be  just  as 
good  for  feeduig  purposes  as  others? 

PennsylA-ania.  N.  }l.  I. 

The  rationsi  used  at  Storrs  in  the 
fourth  contest  AA-ere  as  folloAvs: 

Scratch  grain :  Cracked  corn,  00  lbs. ; 
Avheat,  00  lbs.;  white  oats,  40  lbs.;  bar- 
lej-,  20  lbs.;  kafir.  1  lb.;  buckwheat,  10 
lbs. 

Dry  mash :  Coarse  Avheat  bran,  200 
lbs. ;  cornmeal,  100  lbs.  ;  gluten  f»‘od,  100 
Ihs. ;  ground  oats.  1(K>  lbs.;  standard  mid¬ 
dlings,  75  lbs. ;  fish  scrap,  45  lbs. ;  beef 
scrap,  45  lbs. ;  loAv-grade  flour,  25  lbs. 

The  rations  for  the  fifth  contest  Avere 
greatly  simplified  by  using  for  the  scratch 
grain  equal  parts  b.v  Aveight  of  cracked 
corn  and  Avheat,  and,  for  the  dry  mash, 
equal  parts  by  A\-eight  of  wheat  bran, 
cornmeal,  ground  oats,  flour  middlings 
and  meat.  The  meat  might  be  eijual 
parts  of  beef  and  fish  scraps,  or  either 
alone. 

With  the  grains  that  you  IniA-e  at  hand, 
I  should  use  equal  parts  of  the  corn, 
oats  and  buclvAvheat  as  scratch  grain.  For 
the  mash,  equal  parts  by  Aveight  of  corn¬ 
meal,  gluten  feed,  AA'heat  bran,  AA'heat 
middlings,  and  either  fi.^h  or  beef  scrap. 
Add  some  such  succulent  food  as  cabbage, 
mangels  or  other  A-egetables,  and  .instead 
of  buying  Alfalfa  meal,  fe  ’’  a  forkful  of 
i-loA’cr  hay  daily. 

I  do  not  knoAV  to  Avhat  extent  the  corn 
alone  is  damaged  by  early  frosts,  though 
it  AVouId,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  stag'e 
of  maturity  Avhich  it  had  reached  before 
freezing.  Corn  fodder  as  a  Avhole  is  reck¬ 
oned  as  losing  at  least  25  per  cent  in 
A-alue  by  a  hard  frost  Ix'fore  maturity. 

_  yr.  B.  u. 

Cornstalks  for  Litter 

Is  sand  absolutely  necessary  in  chicken 
coops  having  Avood  floors,  or  can  corn¬ 
stalks  cut  to  1%-inch  lengths  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  it?  To  purchase  enough  sand 
for  my  coops  Avill  cost  $15  to  $18,  Avh'Ie 
cornstalks  cost  nothing,  having  a  large 
iluantity  and  no  use  for  them  exeejit  for 
fertilizing.  E.  A.  u. 

NeAv  Jersey. 

$and  is  neither  absolutely  nor  rela¬ 
tively  necu.ssary  in  chicken  coops  that 
are  prov-dwl  with  other  litter.  Cut  corn¬ 
stalks  should  make  good  litter  to  cover 
board  floors,  and  you  are  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  get  them  AAithout  cost. 

M.  u.  n. 


No.  3-  Autographic 


KODAK 


Here  is  the  camera  that  introduced  pictures  of  the  postcard 
(3^  x5>^)  size,  and  made  them  popular.  Not  just  the  same 
camera  either,  because  things  don’t  stand  still  in  the  Kodak 
factories,  but  go  on  getting  better  and  better  every  year. 

A  third  of  a  century  of  reputation  for  doing  things  right  in 
photography  stands  behind  the  Kodak  line,  and  for  over  a 
dozen  years  the  “Three  A”  has  stood  for  common  sense  effic¬ 
iency  in  hand  cameras. 

It  makes  pictures  of  the  largest  size  that  are  practical  for  a 
pocket  camera.  The  instrument  itself  is  constructed  mainly  of 
aluminum,  with  fine,  seal  grain  leather  covering.  It  is  fitted 
with  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  Shutter  with  instantaneous  speeds  cf 

?V  and  TuTF  of  second,  and,  of  course,  the  “time  and  bulb’’ 
actions;  has  brilliant,  reversible  finder,  two  tripod  sockets,  and 
rising  and  sliding  front.  The  regular  equipment  includes  a 
Rapid  Rectilinear  lens  of  6H  inches  focus,  having  the  greatest 
speed  and  finest  quality  obtainable,  outside  of  the  highly  cor¬ 
rected  anastigmats.  The  present  3A  has  the  exclusive  Kodak 
autographic  feature,  which  means  that  you  can,  in  a  few  sec¬ 
onds,  write  the  date  and  title  on  the  negative  at  the  time  you 
make  it — before  you  forget — as  you  are  likely  to  do  if  you  wait 
until  your  films  are  developed. 

The  owner  of  a  No.  3A  Kodak  is  prepared  for  the  making 
of  good  pictures,  conveniently,  has  the  knowledge  that  his 
equipment  is  right;  that  it  is  simple  to  operate,  yet  has  the 
scope  and  quality  for  making  photographs  of  the  highest  class. 
It’s  a  common  sense  camera,  neither  too  complicated  for  the 
beginner  nor  lacking  in  anything  required  for  high  grade  work. 

cataios  free  at  your  Jiaier's  or  by  mail, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

387  State  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y, 


Blanket 


The  old  reliable  and  most  popular  medium-priced  square  Horse  Blanket  Exceed¬ 
ingly  warm  and  strong.  Wears  years  and  years.  Very  large  and  heavy— 84  inches 
by  90  inches.  BcAvare  of  imitations.  Sold  by  the  factory  direct  to  your  dealer. 

WM.  AYRES  &  SONS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Maker*  of  a  Superior  Line  of  5 A  Motor  Robes 


n 


APOLLO 

Full  weight — highest  quality.  Apollo  Roofing  ia 
best  for  Farm  Building  construction  of  all  classes. 

These  Roofing  and  Siding  Prodnots  are  snpplled  in  all  standard 
^tternja  from  oar  APOliix>-KEXSTONB  Copper  Steel  Galvanized 
Sheets.  The  added  Keystone  Indicates  that  Copper  Steel  is  used. 
These  sheets  also  give  nnequaled  service  for  Tanks,  Silos,  Cul 
verts,  and  all  exposed  sheet  metal  work.  ApoLr,o  Products  are 
sold  by  weight  by  leading  dealers.  Accept  no  substltate.  Owners 
iAcSiiiSiiV'Si'S  of  farm  balldings  shoald  have  our  “Better  Buildings'*  booklet. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices;  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
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RAW  FURS  Wanted 


I  M*Y  HAW  FUllS— DIRECT  FROM  the  liunter  or 
trapper,  the  country  fur  buyer,  or  the  tocAj  deaJer. 
I'll  buy  one  hide  or  ten  thousand  hide*. 

My  price  lists  are  Issued  rc^arly  throughout  tlie 
s<<ason.  WRITE  for  one  and  "keep  posted  on  market 
conditions.  It  is  free  for  the  asking.  6  PER  CENT 
EXTRA  PAID  O.N  SHIPMENTS  AMOUNTING  TO  $Zi.OO 
AND  OVER.  I  pay  all  transportation  chargea 

If  you  prefer,  you  can  put  your  own  valuation  on 
your  furs  and  If  I  cannot  pay  as  much  or  more,  1 
will  return  your  furs  to  you  at  iiiy  expense.  If  yon 
will  be  rca.«onable,  we  will  be  able  to  trade  very 
nlcel.v  and  l>e  of  la-neflt  lo  each  other.  Try  me — It 
will  in-an  extra  money  for  you.  Get  in  touch  with 
me  at  once.  DO  IT  NOW. 

HARRY  LEVY 

134-136  West  25th  St..  New  York  City 

Member  of  tlie  Raw  Fur  Merchants'  Association  of 
the  City  of  New  York.- 


More  Cash  forYou! 

Put.  yolir  otvfi  onyouipKftW  Pni*®*  I 

j  We  jcuarantee  to  pay  you  your  piire  (f^onietimesl 
Imoi-e)  or  return  vourfurs.  WHte  now  for  ourj 
I  Price  D.  Good  for  Tou  ! 

H.  HAIMOWICZ,  (est.1894) 

1 260-e67  Main  St.,  :  Falaraaii,  N.4.  | 


Raw  Furs  Wanted 

I  will  pay  highest  prices  and  give  liberal  assortment  and 
square  deal.  Rhipments  held  wpai'ate  for  fujproval  upon 
request.  Send  trial  shipment  atonce.  Will  pay  6<  ad¬ 
ditional  oil  shipments  amounting  to  $26.00  or  over. 

BEN  CORN 

267  7th  Ave.  RAW  FURS  New  York 

G^man  Kxehano«  Bank  and  BradeireetA 


6  Mos.  Only  10c 

A  want  Th»  Country  Boy*  a  laree 

^  9x  12  TnngariDo  choi-k-fuliof  dandy 
etories  of  adventure  and  bow  boye  make 
money.  Big  pages  on  corn  clubs,  chicken 
raining,  Bira  CluD,  etc.  Illustrated.  Tho  real 
boye*  paper.  Just  the  kind  of  reading  matter 
you'll  enjoy.  This  fine  mai^ine  sent  6  months 
on  trial  for  only  10c  (Canada  20c). 

THE  COUHTRY  BOY.  130  WashlnstOB  Squre,  Phil’da. 


Black  Wall  Map  of  the  World 

The  World  aod  the  United  States  At  A  Glance 

A  Great  Education 

At  Your  Fingers*  Tips 

This  beautiful  Wall  Map,  size  2&i39  Inches, 
(in  one  side  we  have  a  comiilete,  up-to-the-mlu- 
ute  map  of  tbe  United  Slates  In  bright  colors, 
showing  the  Capitols,  Railroads,  Rivers,  large 
<-itieR,  etc.  It  also  shows  portraits  of  our  27 
I’residents,  and  gives  their  biographies. 

On  the  reverse  side  we  have  a  map  of  the 
world,  printed  in  a  deep,  ebony  Mack.  White 
and  colored  lines  differentiate  countries,  rivers, 
lakes,  cities  and  mountains.  You  never  saw  a 
map  as  black,  as  beautiful,  as  wonderfully  en¬ 
lightening  as  this  map  of  the  world.  From  this 
you  may  In  a  single  day  learn  more  than  you 
could  In  a  year’s  study  of  books. 

Contrasting  with  the  ebony  black  of  the  map 
are  the  flags  and  the  coat-of-arms  of  all  nations, 
in  their  flashy,  exquisite  colors.  Our  own  seven¬ 
teen  flags  are  here  in  beautiful,  bright  colors — 
did  you  know  that  the  United  States  had  seven¬ 
teen  different  flags? 

And  then,  there’s  that  wonderful  Bible  Inform¬ 
ation.  llow  many  books,  chapters,  verses,  words, 
letters  does  the  Rible  contain?  llow  many  books 
are  classified  as  History,  Poetry,  I.aw,  Prophecy, 
Kliistles?  Which  books  are  exactly  alike?  How 
many  times  is  the  name  of  our  .Saviour  men¬ 
tioned?  In  bow  many  languages  is  our  Bible 
published? 

Wouldn’t  you  want  to  know  these  thiugs? 
And  wouldn’t  you  want  to  know  the  many,  many 
other  things  this  marvelous  Map  of  Knowledge 
))ossess€S  ? 

The  Map  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  for  One  New 
Yearly  Subscription,  or  Twenty  10-W*eek  Trial 
Subscriptions,  or  Two  Yearly  Renewal  Subscrip¬ 
tions. 

This  book  will  not  be  given  with  subscrip¬ 
tions — they  are  sent  as  rewards  onl.v  (in  place 
of  cash)  to  our  subscribers  and  friends  who,  act¬ 
ing  as  agents,  send  us  subscriptions  as  indi¬ 
cated. 

The  Huial  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St..  N.  Y. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deaL 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Start  Shipping  Quick 

I  At  Latest  High  Prices 
I  Big  Market  Demand  Now 

Becker'.q  latest  classiflecl  highest  market 
prices  for  furs  are  now  ready.  Reliable,  de¬ 
pendable  treatment  and  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed. 

Start  shipping  your  furs  to  Becker  ciuick, 
and  all  the  KULL  ClASH  highest  market 
price  comes  right  back  to  you  by  return 
mail. 

No  deductions.  No  commissions.  No  trans¬ 
portation  charges!  Most  liberal  gradings. 
We  treat  you  BIGHT,  as  more  than  60,000 
trappers  know.  First  to  issue  Classified 
Price  Lists,  which  keep  you  fully  informed. 
Mailed  you  regularly,  free. 

If  requested,  we  keep  your  furs  separate 
and  submit  valuation.  tVe  need  furs  quick. 
Rush  your  shipments.  W’e  have  $1,000,000  to 
buy  them  with.  Established  30  j’eans.  Let’s 
get  acquainted  for  good. 


BECKER  BROS.  &  CO. 

CHICAGO,  Dept.  61,  416  N.  Dearborn  Street 
NEW  YORK,  Dept.  61,  129  W.  29th  Street 

Good  at  a  Government  Bond 
What  We  Promite,  We  Do 


RAW  furs; 

^  ft 


^  Our  prices  are  always  the  highest  the  mar- 
1  ket  affords.  Liberal  grading  and  prompt 
L  remittance  guaranteed  on  all  shipments. 
Send  for  Pur  Price  List 


D^ylci  Blu.stein  &  Bro. 

Wes.i  27—  St  .New'Vbrk 


LET’S  GET  ACQUAINTED 

RAW 


The  Reason 
We  Pay 
Highest 
1 'rices  is 
Because  We 
Manufacture 
For  Our 
Own  Trade. 


FURS 

WANTED 


Send  For  Price 
Lists 
We  Send  Yon 
Ciieck,  Post- 
office  Money 
Order  or  Cash 
Same  Day  We 
Receive  Your 
Shipments. 


SAMUEL  LEWIS.  149-151  W.  29th  St..  N.  Y.C. 


RAPPERS 


T 

If  Joseph  E.  Sullivan  got  more  for  his  furs 
than  you  di.l,  there  must  be  a  reason.  He  tied 
a  little  red  tug  on  his  sliipment  and  he  knew 
.  f  l  oin  past  exiieriouco  that  if  he  wasn’t  satis- 

fled  with  the  offer  submitted,  he  could  get  his 

_  FURS  back  with  all  cliarges  prepaid.  Some 

FUR,  Houses  chdm  to  do  a  greiit  deal  moi’e  but  do  they  T 
Write  for  free  price  list  and  ship  your  next  lot  to  JAS.  P.  ELLlS, 
34  &  36  Mill  Street.  MIDDLETOWN.  N.Y.  Eatablisbed  in  1899. 


Ship 

Vour 

RAW 


to 


and 


us 

increase 

your  profits. 
Tlie  fairness  of 
our  grading  guarantees.-  satis¬ 
faction.  Thousands  of  satisfied 
shippers  prove  it.  We  pay  ex¬ 
press  and  postage  and  make 
prompt  reluniB.  Seud  tor  price  list, 

L.  RABINOWITZ,  116  West  29th  Street,  Hew  York  City 


SKUNI 

f  We  pay  toi)  pi  icee  lor  Skunk,  Mink, 
f  Muskrat,  and  all  raw  Furs.  Price  list 

1  free.  M.  J.  JEWETT  &  SONS, 

»  REDWOOD,  N.  Y.  -  DEIT.  29 

Sabo  Sure  Catch  Trap.  De- 
1  ^  Bigiied  to  be  placed  jn  the  ani- 

f  \  liials  burrow.  Your  hardware 

[ie  9  dealer  lias  them.  Write  (or 

1  J  booklet.  Agents  Wanted. 

SABO  TRAP  MFC.  CO. 
rto.3ilS  W.  25  St..  Cleveland.  O. 

Make  This 
Your  Big 


FUR 


—Ship  your  pelts  to  the  HOUSE 
of  QUICK  RETURNS— the 
HOUSE  of  LIBERAL  ASSORT- 
MENTS.  Send  for  S.&  B.  Pricelist.  It’s  free. 

STRUCK  and  BOSSAK,  Inc. 
ISl  West  28th  Street,  New  York 


TRAPPERS 


Get  “MORE  MONEY“ 

Ship  Your  FURS  To 

*‘SHUBERT»» 

the  largest  honse  in  the  World  dealing  exclnsively  in 

NORTH  AMERICAN  RAW  FURS.  a  reliable — responsible— safe 
Fur  House  with  an  unblemished  reputation  existing  for*‘more 
than  a  third  of  a  century,”  a  long  successful  record  of  sending 
Fur  Shippers  prompVSATISFACTORY  AND  PROFITABLE 
returns.  Write  for  “SJlit  &tttpptt."  the  only  reliable, 

accurate  market  report  and  price  list  of  its  kind  published. 
Write  lor  It-NOW-tt’s  FREE 

Ai>  GmTmmtii  ima  25-27  west- Austin  ave.. 
•  oUUISllKIy  UtCa  Dept,  114CHICAGO,U.S.A, 


The  Home  Garden 


June  Pink  Tomato 

I  have  read  I’rof.  Mas.sey’s  notes  on 
page  lOoo  in  reference  to  Earliana  to¬ 
mato.  I  am  acquainted  with  Barliana 
and  have  grown  it  largely.  Most  seed 
catalogues  claim  that  June  Pink  ripen j 
just  as  early,  and  that  it  ripen.s  all  at 
on.e,  like  the  Earliana.  If  these  facts  arc 
true  I  cannot  see  why,  as  it  is  a  pink, 
that  the  commercial  tomato  growers  of 
Maryland  do  not  use  it  instead  of  Earli¬ 
ana,  as  the  markets  prefer  a  pink  tomato, 
and  the  pini  always  brings  more  money 
than  a  red  one.  T  shall  plant  a  large 
acreage  in  early  tonuitoes  next  ^Spring  for 
shipping  East  in  cnrlots,  and  if  you  kir  w 
anything  about  the  June  Pink  in  eoinpari- 
with  Earliana,  I  would  like  informa¬ 
tion  along  this  line.  A.  J.  F. 

Cleveland,  Term. 

As  to  the  market  demands,  it  varies  a 
great  deal  in  different  iiarts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  T  have  heard  that  pink  fomatoes 
are  in  demand  in  the  AVestern  cities,  hut 
in  most  places  in  the  East  the  red  ones 
are  wanted  more  than  the  jtink.  I  cannot 
give  iin  opink'n  of  tbe  June  Pink  tomato 
from  iiersonal  experience,  for  I  have  never 
grown  it,  but  I  heard  from  a  great  many 
gardeners  and  know  some  here  wh<>  are 
very  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  the  .Tune 
Pink  rather  than  the  Earliiiua.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  the  Bonny  Best  fills  the 
bill  .so  well,  and  is  such  a  jtrolific  variety, 
that  it  will  fully  satisfy  my  umls.  If 
you  can  suit  your  market  better  with  a 
pink  tomato  I  would  suiqiose  that  you  can 
hardly  do  better  for  an  early  ))iiik  than 
to  grow  tbe  .Tune  Pink.  w.  k.  m.vssky. 


Keeping  Celery  Over  Winter 

Will  someone  wbo  lias  had  experience 
in  raising  (•elery,  and  storing  it  for  Win¬ 
ter  use,  give  me  through  the  columns  of 
The  B.  N.-Y.,  his  method  of  storing  cel¬ 
ery,  and  also  storing  cabbage?_  I  have 
never  rnistal  celery  before  till  this  season, 
but  luive  had  splendid  success  with  it. 

Jonesville,  N.  Y.  F.  T.  W. 

Variou.s  methods  are  emydoyed  in  the 
preservation  of  celery  for  Winter  use. 
That  which  is  most  commonly  employed 
by  the  large  mai-ket  gardeners  is  trench¬ 
ing.  For  the  pur)»ose  a  narrow  trench  10 
or  12  inche.s  wide  and  as  deep  as  the 
height  of  the  celery,  is  opened  where  the 
drainage  is  sufficient  to  prevent  xvater  uc- 
cumnlatiug  in  the  ti'enoH.  If  the  natural 
drainage  is  uot  sufficient  to  prevent  this, 
then  provi.siou  for  carrying  off  the  water 
must  be  miule  for  it,  as  the  celery  will 
soon  decJi.v  if  suiTonnded  by  water  in  the 
trench.  Where  sloping  ground  is  avail¬ 
able,  drainage  is  easily  provided  for  by 
opening  the  trench  np  and  down  the  slope. 
Before  putting  the  celery  in  the  trench 
it  is  well  to  put  a  half  inch  or  so  of  fine 
soil  iu  the  bottom.  Lift  the  plants  with 
a.s  much  soil  adhering  to  the  roots  as 
possible,  and  stand  them  upright  in  the 
trench,  cIo.se  togetlier.  '  The  proper  time 
for  storage  varies  somewhat  with  the  soii- 
son  and  latitude,  and  as  to  the  time  it 
will  he  wanted  for  use.  In  the  latitude  of 
New  York,  that  which  is  wuutetl  for  use 
in  December  is  stored  along  the  latter 
part  of  tlctober,  and  the  work  is  contin¬ 
ued  up  to  about  the  2()rli  of  November, 
which  is  as  late  as  it  is  ever  safe  to 
leave  it  out.  Tiie  la.st  stored  is  for  use 
from  .Tauuary  on  until  March  or  April, 
if  there  is  .suflicient  to  hist  that  long. 
The  plants  must  not  he  handled  when 
wet  or  frosted,  and  no  soil  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  around  the  roots  other  than  that 
which  adheres  to  them,  nor  will  any 
water  around  the  roots  at  time  of  storing 
be  needed,  as  at  that  time  of  year  the 
weather  is  cool  and  there  -is  sufficient 
moisture  iu  the  ground  to  keep  the  plants 
from  wilting,  and  to  induce  new  root 
growth  sufficient  for  the  blanching.  Iu 
the  begiuuiug  but  light  covering  will  he 
reipiired ;  pieces  of  boards  jdaced  over 
the  plauts  will  be  suffic^ient  until  danger 
of  freezing,  when  some  coarse  litter,  such 
as  straw  or  leaves,  may  be  put  on  the 
boards  at  night  aud  removed  during  the 
day  if  weather  is  mild.  As  the  season  ad¬ 
vances  and  weather  becomes  colder  it  will 
ultimately  he  necessary  to  keep  it  covered 
contintrally,  adding  more  litter  as  the  cold 
increases,  until  sufficient  has  been  put  on 
to  keep  out  fi’ost  iu  the  coldest  weather. 
I  want  to  .emphasize  here,  that  the  cov¬ 
ering  %iust  be  '  put  on  gradually,  as  to 
eoTcr  heavily  at  time  of  storage  or  before 


it  i>  mH-cssaiy,  will  almost  surely  cause 
the  celei’y  to  sweat  and  rot. 

W’hen  there  are  only  a  few  dozen  or 
hundred.s  to  store,  and  one  has  a  root  or 
house  cellar  available,  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  way  is  to  tran.splant  it  either  in  deep 
hut  narrow  boxes  or  in  the  dirt  of  the 
cellar  bottom.  When  the  cellar  has  ii 
dirt  bottom  the  matter  is  much  .simpli¬ 
fied;  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  open  nar¬ 
row  trenches  with  a  garden  hoe  deej) 
enough  to  cover  the  roots  of  the  plant.s, 
into  which  the  plants  are  set  about  eight 
inches  apart,  and  the  roots  (.’overed  with 
the  soil  from  the  trench,  commencing  with 
the  first  row  at  the  wall,  and  continuing 
with  the  rows  about  eight  inches  apart 
until  all  is  stored.  If  the  bottom  of  the 
cellar  is  dry,  the  plants  will  need  water¬ 
ing;  perhaps  the  best  time  to  do  this  is 
as  they  are  being  put  in,  soaking  the  soil 
well  around  the  plants  after  the  filling  of 
each  trench  or  row,  being  careful  not  (n 
get  any  water  In  the  heart  of  the  i)l!nils. 
The  cellar  door  or  window  sliould  in- 
opened  every  day  the  weather  will  ip't- 
init,  as  an  abundance  of  fresh  air  is  .al¬ 
ways  an  advantage;  iu  fact,  an  absohiie 
necessity  in  mild  weather.  A  closi!  at¬ 
mosphere  will  soon  cause  condeusatiou  of 
moisture  in  the  heart  of  the  plants,  which 
means  rot  and  loss.  k. 

New  Zeland  Spinach  Makes  Good 

This  comparatived.v  new  vegetable  I'm- 
Summer  ''greens"  is  entirely  differcni 
fi'om  our  ordinary  garden  spinach,  :iml 
its  strong  point  is  tliat  it  will  endure  the 


New  Zealand  Spinach 

intense  heat  of  midsummer  as  well  as 
prolonged  dry  weather,  when  other  vege¬ 
tables  used  for  greens  at  this  season 
would  die  or  run  to  si^ed.  Each  plant 
scuds  out  a  number  of  semi -procumbent 
branches,  which  iu  turn  send  out  a  large 
miinber  of  erect  laterals.  It  is  the.se  lat¬ 
erals  that  are  mostly  used,  the  leafy  tips 
of  which,  from  six  to  eight  indies  long, 
are  used  in  about  the  same  way  as  is  or¬ 
dinary  spinach.  After  the  plauts  have  ob¬ 
tained  a  good  size,  repeated  pickings  of 
these  shoots  can  be  made  every  week  or 
so,  as  the  plant  grows  very  fast.  Last 
year  Hesteir  Bros.,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
had  a  lai-ge  patch  of  tliis  spinach  at  their 
market  garden  establislimeut,  aud  it  made 
a  wonderful  growth  throughout  the  Sum¬ 
mer  and  well  into  the  Fall.  They  mar¬ 
keted  it  by  bunching  the  shoots  into  a 
bundle  containing  about  a  dozen  shoots 
each.  These  sold  very  well  when  the  cu.s- 
tomers  became  acquainted  with  its  good 
qualities,  though,  like  other  novelties  in 
the  vegetable  line,  it  was  not  very  populai' 
at  first. 

This  vegetable  sliould  find  a  place  in 
the  liomo  gardeus,  for  its  culture  is  so 
ea.sy,  and  the  small  amount  of  space  re¬ 
quired  for  a  few  plants,  together  with 
the  ever-bearing  quality  and  the  large 
amount  of  greens  produced,  are  attract¬ 
ive  features.  Seeds  are  sown  at  any 
time  in  the  Spring  in  rows  four  feet 
apart,  and  later  the  plants  are  thinned 
to  stand  a  foot  apart  iu  the  row.  The 
way  in  which  a  few  plants  in,  a,.,giy3den 
will  cover  the.  ground  and  form  .a  thick 
bed  is  shown  in  the  illustration.  J.  T.  B. 
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Crops  and  Farm  Notes 


Milch  cows,  purebred,  $150  to  ,$250; 
common,  $75  to  .$125  ;  calves.  _vcal.  live, 
15c  per  lb.  Butter.  4Sc  to  55c  per  lb. 
Milk,  per  1(X)  lbs..  ;  cheese.  2nc  to  o2c. 
Potatoes,  per  bbl.,  round.  SRI  ;  giaiKS. 
$4.20.  Corn,  per  bu..  $2  ;  oats,  $1  ;  r.ve, 
$1.80.  Onions,  per  bu.,  $1.00;  cabbage, 
per  head.  8c  to  12c.  Plums,  per  bu.  ,$2.50  ; 
apples,  per  bbl.,  $2  to  $4.  A.  s. 

Washington  Go.,  N.  Y. 

Since  October  1  I  have  sold  Irish  Col)- 
bler  potatoes  (about  200  bu.)  at  ,$1.5,5; 
Bliss  Triumph  (none  rotten,  but  deep- 
oyed),  $1.4,5;  one  carload  of  cabbage  at 
$11  per  ton.  About  the  first  of  September 
I  sold  a  car  of  cabbage  at  $7  per  ton. 
Truck  crops  have  fluctuated  from  nothing 
to  high  prices  in  different  localities,  but 
arc  now  more  uniform  and  higher.  One 
man  at  Owego,  N.  Y.,  is  now  holding 
1.500  bu.  onions  for  $1.70  per  bu.  lie 
also  has  about  l,.50O  bu.  potatoes  tor  sale 
at  about  $1.60  per  bu.,  and  two  or  three 
cars  of  late  cabbage.  He  just  .sold  his 
tobacco  crop  of  50  acres  at  22.c  per  lb. 

Cambria  ('o.,  Pa.  K.  F.  c. 

Cattle  from  13c  to  1.5c  dressed  around 
here,  while  the  wholesalers  are  charging 
18c  for  the  same  thing.  Butter  is  40e  to 
4.5c ;  eggs,  40c  to  45c ;  milk,  8c  and  Oc 
per  qt.  Cows  from  $45  to  $75.  Wheat 
from  $1.75  to  $2 ;  oats,  65c;  rye,  $1.50; 
buckwheat,  $1.40;  potatoes,  $1.  Hay, 
$12  to  $15.  Apples  range  from  75c  to  $1 
l)er  bu.  and  very  scarce.  Pears  run  the 
siune  as  apples.  Beans,  14c  hand-picked. 
Tomatoes,  $1.50  to  .$2  per  bu. ;  onions  the 
same.  o.  n.  c. 

Clearfield  Co.,  Pa.  ■  ■ 

There  is  no  wheat  raised  here  at  all. 
and  in  late  years  no  rye.  Oats  are  raised, 
but  no  more  than  is  used  for  home  con¬ 
sumption.  I’rices  now  are  somewhere 
about  from  75c  to  80c  per  bu.  Buck¬ 
wheat.  on  account  of  the  early  frosts, 
was  of  little  consequence,  and  I  have  not 
heard  of  any  set  price  per  bu.shel.  Buck¬ 
wheat  flour  is  sold  for  from  $7  to  $8  per 
100  lbs.  Corn  is  prodiiced  only  for  sihage 
purposes;  very  little  raised  to  maturity. 
Potatoes  usually  are  raised  here  more 
than  is  required  for  home  consumption. 
This  year  the  crop  is  only  from  one-third 
to  one-'half  of  normal,  and  they  are  selling 
from  $1.25  to  $1..50  per  bu.  Apples  were 
a  light  crop  and  very  poor.  Carden  crops 
are  raised  to  quite  an  extent,  but  very 
little  of  it  is  sold  ;  used  mostly  for  home 
consumption.  Very  little  butter  is  made ; 
brings  about  50c  per  lb.  Cattle  are 
bringing  good  prices.  Calves  from  .$12  to 
$20,  according  to  si/e  and  grade.  Y'ear- 
ling  heifers,  good  stock,  from  $40  to  $50; 
cows,  from  $60  to  $75  ;  hogs  from  18c  to 
20c  per  lb.  a.  s.  p. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Butter,  45c  to  60c  per  lb. ;  <-ggs.  50(; 
per  doz. ;  milk,  7c  to  10  c  i)er  qt. ;  milk 
for  shipment,  24c  per  gal.  Hogs,  22c  per 
lb.  (alive)  ;  cows,  $75  to  $1,30  per  head. 
Apples,  $1.60  to  $2.40  per  bu. ;  pears, 
$1.50  to  $2.50  per  bu. ;  quince,  $2.50  to 
,$,3  per  bu. ;  peaches  sold  at  75c  to  $1.25 
per  bastket.  Cabbage,  6c  to  8c  per  head. 
Endive,  5c  per  head.  Potatoe.s,  $1.35  i)er 
bu.  w.  r.  M. 

Bucks  Co.,  I’a. 

Corn.  i)er  100  lbs.,  $4.30;  whe.it.  1(K> 
lbs.,  $4..50;  oats,  2i4-'bu.  bags,  $2.10: 
bran.  100  lbs.,  ,$2 ;  mixed  feed,  lOO  lbs. 
$2.7.5;  cottonseed  meal,  100  lbs.,  ,$2.0.5 ;  a 
mixture  called  dairy  feed,  $2.05  per  bag. 

Belknap  Co.,  N.  II.  E.  S.  w. 

Cows,  .$40  to  ,$100.  Butter,  40c;  farm¬ 
ers  are  getting  414c  to  6c  per  qt.  for  milk. 
Potatoes,  $1  to  .$1..50  per  bu. ;  cabbage, 
$5  to  .$7  per  100;  tomatoes,  50c  to  .$1  a 
basket.  Apples,  ,$2  to  $.3  per^  bbl. ;  not 
over  half  a  crop.  Chickens,  2.5c  per  lb. ; 
<'ggs,  55c  per  doz.  ,  o.  w. 

Lackawanna  Co,,  Pa. 

Butter,  in  small  lots,  sold  privately, 
brings  about  .50c;  sold  in  larger  quantities 
to  country  stores.  44c  to  45c,  and  deliv¬ 
ered  in  New  York  City  I  get.  at  present, 
at  auction,  the  price  of  02  per  cent  grade. 
Cattle  are  bought,  locally,  live  weight, 
for  7c;  dressed  and  in  quarters  of  beef, 
about  1,3c.  Just  now  local  creamery  is 
closed,  but  when  running  pays  I.eague 
prices.  F.  AV.  B. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  T, 

We  receive  $2.7714  per  100  lbs.  for 
September  milk  testing  4.3  butter  fat  at 
station.  Potatoes,  $1.50  a  bu.,  at  station. 
Wheat,  extra  dry,  .$2.05  at  station.  Good 
feeding  cattle  cost  $11  per  100  lbs.;  fat 
hogs,  $19  per  100  lbs ;  bought  creamery 
butter  today  at  52c  per  lb.  ir.  F.  s. 

I.ancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

Corn,  $4.45;  cracked  corn,  $4.50;  meal, 
$4.40;  wheat,  .$4.,3,5;  oats,  7Sc  to  82c; 
bran.  $2.10;  middlings,  .$2.45 ;  cottonseed 
meal.  $2.90;  gluten  feed,  $2.90;  hominy 
meal,  $.3  .30.  These  prices  are  for  grain, 
delivered,  at  retail.  There  is  a  discount 
for  cash  of  one  cent  per  bu.  on  oats,  and 
five  cents  per  100-lb  bag  on  other  grains, 
and  the  same  discount  if  grain  is  taken 
at  the  mill,  so  that  “cash  at  the  mill” 
means  two  cents  discount  for  oats  and  10 
cents  per  bag  for  other  grains.  Good 
cows  are  selling  from  $125  to  $1.50  an  I 
more.  A.  K.  S. 

.Essex  Co.,  Mass. 

The  principal  feednse<l  here  is  corn  and 
oats,  fed  without  grinding ;.  oats  to  horses 
with  corn,  corn  alone  to  cattle,  with  Al¬ 


falfa  hay  ;  in  the  absence  of  that,  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  ^lany  depend  on  silage  and 
hay  entirely  for  .stock  cattle.  Wlien  the 
hay  is  clover  it  is  a  good  combination. 
Csnally  the  ptirchased  feeds  are  fed  very 
sparingly.  In  our  own  ca.se  we  feed  Al¬ 
falfa  ha.v  and  corn  silage  for  young  stock 
and  dairy  cows ;  with  hogs,  corn  with  a 
small  amount  of  tankage  answers  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Oilmeal.  cottonseed  meal  and  other 
mill  b.v-products  are  fed  in  very  limitetl 
quantities  as  compared  with  a  few  years 
ago,  when  prices  were  more  moderate. 
Old  corn  is  now  selling  at  .$1.85;  had  a 
good  crop  of  oats,  but  no  one  selling.  Oil- 
meal,  ,$3  ;  tankage.  fiOCr.  >$4.75;  bran.  ,$2 ; 
shorts,  ,$2.75,  all  by  the  KM)  lbs.  Milk  is 
retailing  in  town  at  10c  per  qt. ;  butter 
fat  in  Omaha.  48e.  l*otatoes  were  a  fail¬ 
ure  here ;  farther  north  they  were  better. 
They  are  retailing  at  $1.35.  Locally  we 
are  experiencing  a  severe  drought ;  ground 
too  dry  to  plow,  very  little  Fall  wheat 
sown  ;  what  is  sown  does  not  grow.  Cat¬ 
tle  and  horses  have  had  to  be  fed  for  a 
month  or  more.  A  good  many  calves  that 
have  run  with  their  dams  are  sold  for 
beef,  which  will  cut  short  the  beef  next 
year  and  the  year  after.  Farmers  are  an¬ 
ticipating  a  shortage  of  feed  next  Spring. 

.Vdams  Go..  If>wa.  ,t.  ,s. 

Apples,  selling  at  7.5c  per  bu.,  p’cked, 
40  miles  from  <  'iiicinnati ;  at  city  $2  per 
bu.  All  A'egetables  at  about  two  prices  of 
former  years,  IVheat  $2  to  .$2.10;  old 
corn.  $1.50  bu. ;  oats  about  6()c ;  bran, 
.$.35  to  $38  per  ton.  and  middlings  $15 
to  $47.  Timothy  hay.  ,$20  to  $21. 
Flour  ,$10  to  .$12  per  bbl.  Hogs  heavy, 
,$18.85  to  $19  per  cwt. ;  lambs.  $10  to  $14  ; 
sheep,  $7  to  $9 ;  cattle,  butcher  steers. 
$8  to  $12  jier  cwt. ;  grassers  about  $7 
per  cwt.  Galves,  extra.  $13 ;  large  and 
rough.  $5. .50  to  $10.  Mt>st  farmers  have 
done  sowing  wheat.  A  large  acreage  was 
sown.  Corn  is  very  heavy,  but  most  of 
it  is  lying  fiat,  making  it  hard  to  .seed.  Help 
is  very  .scarce,  many  arc  paying  ,$2.50  to 
.$.3  a  day.  and  board  ;  apples  are  plentiful 
and  plenty  of  fodder  and  hiiy.  Most 
farmers  will  go  into  this  IVinter  with 
pleiit.v  of  everything,  including  anlomo- 
l)iles.  M.  n.  F. 

Franklin  Go.,  Ind. 

Fresh  Cows,  Holsteins,  are  in  de¬ 
mand.  and  bring  $8.5  to  yl2.5;  Guernseys 
and  others  are  not  so  much  lo(>ked  for. 
but  good  cows  sell  readily.  Young  ]tigs 
$6  to  $8  and  up.  Milk  seems  ydentiful 
now.  we  get  Interestate  Associ.ition 
prices,  most  dealers  complying.  Sweet 
corn  $2.25  per  hundred ;  tomatoes.  % 
basket,  ,$1.25  ;  onions,  %-bsk.,  $1  to  .$1.25; 
apides,  hand-picked,  %  b.sk.  70c  to  8.5c. 
choice ;  sweet  potatoes,  $4  per  bbl,  S  I 
to  $1.25  %  bsk  ;  white  potatoes.  80c  to 
90c  per  %  bsk.  Hucksters  seem  anxious 
to  buy  at  pre.seut  prices  for  future  d('- 
livery ;  the  crops  in  this  neighborhood  are 
not  up  to  the  average  and  might  be 
considered  i)<>or.  Farmers  arc*  holding 
them  back.  Eggs,  ,50c:  poultry  about 
35c.  I.abi.r  very  scarce,  practically 
none.  F.  B.  if. 

Gliester  G^,.,  I*a. 

IVe  raise  nothing  but  wheat,  oats  jind 
corn.  Wlieat  is  selling  from  $1.90  to 
$2.10  per  bu. :  oats  90c  to  $1.  The  people 
in  this  section  have  just  begun  to  cut 
corn.  Old  corn  was  selling  at  .$2.2.5. 
but  is  about  all  gone.  Potatoes.  $1..50  to 
$1.75  per  bu.  T.  av. 

Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

.  Live  calves,  135.  lbs.  or  over.  14c  lb. ; 
■Muing  chickens,  22c:  old  roosters.  Kki ; 
ducks,  12c.  Wool,  per  lb.  50c.  Potatoes. 
$1.15;  stock  heifers,  8''t  lb.;  49<-  milk, 
per  100  lbs.  $2..57.  ^  Af.  «.  M- 

I.ancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

Following  were  grain  prices  Oct.  3: 
Bran,  per  bag.  $1.9.3;  barley.  .$3.25; 
ground  oats,  $1.62;  Avhole  corn. ^$4.72; 
cr.acked  com,  $4.36 ;  Avheat,  $.3.6.) ;  mid¬ 
dlings,  $2.25;  oats.  $1.48;  scratch  feed, 
$4.30;  cottonsteed  meal,  $2.70;'  tiorn- 
meal,  ,$4.14;  gluten,  .$2.90;  beef  scrap, 
$3.80 ;  brewers’  gi-aius.  ,$2.35 ;  linseed 
meal,  $2.85 ;  hay,  per  ton,  $19  to  .$22. 
Grain  prices  are  all  by  the  bag.  Eggs 
are  selling  at  the  stores  for  70c,  but 
it  is  hard  to  get  sturt-s  to  buy  them,  as 
they  have  hard  work  stdling  tluun.  ililk 
sells  to  the  restaurants  for  9c  per  qt. 
per  eight  or  10-(yt.  can.  7c  to  the  milk¬ 
man.  Hens  or  fowls  cm  be  bought  for 
22c  per  lb.  liveweight.  llogs  are  from 
20  to  22c  per  lb.  liveweight.  Not  much 
dealing  in  cows.  The  potato  crop  will  be 
about  70%  of  nonnal.  No  extensive  dig¬ 
ging  started  as  yet.  Apples  are  a  com¬ 
plete  failure.  I’eaches  were  abundant 
until  the  hard  frost  hit  them,  farmers 
getting  8.5c  to  $1  per  14-qt.  basket.  The 
frost  hit  us  hard  about  8ept.  10  two 
ii'ghts  running,  thermometer  going  to 
2.3  degrees.  Cranberry  crop  was  excel¬ 
lent,  but  was  practically  lost  wluui  frost 
came.  w.  u.  B. 

Bristol  Go..  Pa. 

Cattle  from  ,$*10  to  $100  for  d.-iiry  cows; 
bulls  on  foot  7V2C ;  hogs',  14  to  1,5c.  Po¬ 
tatoes  from  $1  to  ,$1.20;  beans.  12c. 
Butter,  42c ;  cheese.  23c ;  milk,  $2.75  per 
hundred,  testing  8.7  butterfat.  No  apples 
or  other  fruit  this  Fall  to  amount  to  any¬ 
thing.  AV.  I..  B. 

8outhcro  Steuben  Co..  N.  Y. 


1 KJ  _ 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  the  MOLINE-UNIVERSAL 
tractor  has  become  the  “favorite”  with  the  farmers 
IS  because  it  has  power  to  spare.  It  is  possible  to  give 
It  more  than  it  will  pull,  but  not  possible  to  stall  its 
drive-wheels  This  PROVES  it  has  plenty  of  power. 

^he  motor  is  the  “heart”  of  any  tractor 
—  thats  why  we  have  built  into  the 


m 


1,^?^  ,  dependable  motor  that  money,  factory  equip¬ 
ment  and  skill  could  devise.  Our  reputation  is  too  sacred  to  put  out  a 
factor  Avhich  is  not  right.  So,  to  be  doubly  sure  we  built  the 
m^the  MOLINE-UNIVERSAL  Avith  POWER  TO  SPARE. 

tractor  is  so  handy  for  all  kinds  of  work 
THa  ^  ^  03ts  with  It  and  did  all  my  fall  plowing  —  more  than  100  acres' 

?o  plow  wfthh^?s.r  bee^Larfy  i^Se 

to  Plow  with  horses.  I  have  had  no  expense  on  the  tractor."  *  ■nv- 

i  r  .1  » ,  ,  A.  J.  ANDERSON,  Harcourt,  Iowa 

Every  part  of  the  Molme-Universal  is  built  extra  strong.  It  weighs 

not  only  plow  with  this  tractor  but  plant— cultivate— harro’w—S 
irSlMeresTfoi7  “  “talog-folde?- 

MOLINE 

MOLINE,  ILL. 
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Long  Wear  Means  Small  Cost 


Save  on  Shoe  Costs 

By  selling  direct  we  can  offer  you  these  long  wear  KORRY- 
KROME  Shoes  for  $6.  ($6.25  West  of  the  Mississippi.) 

High  grade  material  and  workmanship  throughout.  The  soles 
are  genuine  KORRY-KROME,  guaranteed  waterproof  and  to 
wear  twice  as  long  as  any  other  soles.  Save  the  cost  cf  resoling. 
Wide  comfortable  lasts.  Several  styles  in  Hack  or  tan. 
Absolutely  correct  fit  assured. 

Gaurantee. 

KORRY-KROMF.  Shoes  are  (jnaraateeit for  pi-ri'tr' 
workmanship,  material  anil  Iona  wear.  Moutt/ 
refunded  or  shoes  replaced  if  defective  in  an;/  way. 

We  sKip  prepaid  parcel  post.  Your  check  is  good.  Give  size  or  nunihcr 
in  your  old  shoes.  Send  for  style  Circular  15. 


KORRY- 
KROME 
half  soles 
60c,  a  pair, 
heel  lifts  25c,  both 
for  75c,  delivered. 


THE  K-K  SHOE  CO., 


60  EAST  MAIN  ST.,  CORRY,  PA. 


CONSERVATION.  Conserve  time,  ^ 

money  and  your  horse’s  strength  by  using 


RED  TIP  CALKS 


They  will  enable  your  horse  to  travel  on  slip- 
pery.  icy  roads  and  streets  in  absolute  safety. 

They  can  be  adjusted  in  a  few  minutes  and 
make  you  ready  for  the  road  any  time— day  or 
nigfht — eliminating  danger  and  delay. 

NEVERSLIP  CALKS  NEVERSLIP  SHOES 
5  always  have  Red  Tips.  always  have  Red  Heels 
Get  them  from  your  horseshoer  now. 

|f)i  Booklet  F  will  bu  sent  free  on  request.  ! 

THE  NEVERSLIP  WORKS,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. _ I 


:r=^  . -  - .  ■  -  : - ^ 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R,  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ’’square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Fate  of  the  Unprepared 


Among  the  remarkable  events  of 
this  war  no  fact  stands  out  more 
startlingly  than  the  tragic  sacrifice 
of  Russia’s  unequipped  soldiers. 

The  army  has  been  victimized  L)' 
intrigue  and  treachery.  Guns  were 
sent  to  the  front  without  ammunition 
and  ammunition  without  guns.  Sup¬ 
plies  were  provided  that  when  un¬ 
packed  proved  to  be  rubbish.  Left 
stranded  by  communications  that 
broke  down  under  slight  pressure 
the  brave  Russian  troops  hurled 
themselves  again  and  again  against 
foes  perfectly  prepared. 

From  the  very  verge  of  victory 
they  doggedly  fell  back  fighting 
with  stones  and  clubs  and  iron  bars, 
resisting  heroically  but  ineffectively. 

No  thought  can  be  more  abhor¬ 
rent  to  Americans  than  that  of  our 


boys  ruthlessly  slaughtered  because 
cf  lack  of  equipment  or  support 
which  it  is  the  first  business  of  us 
at  home  to  supply. 

Our  Government,  never  before 
so  powerful,  is  working  prodigiously] 
in  the  preparation  of  armies  and 
means  of  warfare.  Throughout  the* 
nation  there  is  a  unity  of  purpose, 
that  is  piling  on  the  altar  of  liberty 
every  personal  ambition  and  cor¬ 
porate  gain. 

Mines,  factories,  farms,  shipyards, 
the  counting  houses  and  shops  of 
every  industry  are  laboring  day  and 
night  to  supply  the  sinews  of  war. 

The  Bell  System  is  co-operating 
to  mobilize  production,  transporta¬ 
tion  and  communication,  and  is 
using  its  every  energy  to  speed  up 
American  defense. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 


.Sr.ow  Axo  Snaocixg  Vaft’ES 

Ht'I.K  IX  SlAKKAf.  I.IXKS  OF  TRAnK 

TIio  liiis  bocii  pnssiii" 

tlirougli  ono  of  loan  stroaks  tliat 

aro  ajit  to  ooonr  ovcry  fow  nionths;.  'Flioy 
usually  Iiaiiiioii  aftor  a  riso  in  ju-ioos.  At 
first  Totailors  liurry  to  buy  for  foar 
pricos  will  jjo  still  liisbor.  Whou  this 
kind  of  buyiufr  is  ov<'r  thoro  is  a.  jniusc, 
for  by  tlrs  tiiuo  the  advanci*  will  havo 
soakod  down  to  tho  oousuinor  and  ho 
buys  loss  fur  a  whilo.  TW  rosiilt  is  a 
dullnoss  of  trade  and  a  sagsins  of  whoh*- 
salo  vabios  such  as  ]iro\ailod  durins;  the 
last  part  of  tlctobor.  Sooner  or  later  the 
buyiii};  rocoviM's  in  volume  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  moves  uj)  or  down,  aei'ordinff  to  the 
suitiily.  The  dullness  applied  to  A-ege- 
tables,  m<‘ats,  jmultry,  eggs,  cheese.  Ilut- 
tev  has  ke])t  moving  pretty  well,  and  the 
suji]>ly  of  fi'uit  has  beim  so  limited  all 
the  season  that  receipts  do  not  usually 
more  than  kee|>  ])aee  with  the  demand. 
It  is  expected  that  the  heavy  buying  that 
'might  to  jirecede  the  'J'hanksgiving  s'oa- 
son  will  before  long  begin  to  renew  the 
act'vity  of  the  genei-al  produci'  markeds. 

Vkoetaiu.ks  Drag  axd  Wkakfx 
Itealers  almost  without  exception  com- 
jdain  of  the  slow  trade  in  garden  truck. 
“It’s  the,  high  prices,”  declared  one. 
“They  are  tired  of  the  stulT,”  assertial 
another.  On  the  AA'hole,  jlric<*s  have  held 
pretty  well.  Oarr<)ts  are  down,  but  beets 
are  up,  both  selling  at  .'jil,  to  per 

box.  Ttmder  second  crop  beets  are  in 
light  sujipl.v  be<‘ause  jirices  were  discour- 
agingly  low  at  the  time  these  should  have 
been  planted.  Oelery  holds  at  .$1.  to  .*?l.r>0 
per  doz.,  according  to  grade  and  variety. 
Cauliflower  is  coming  ver.v  fine  and  brings 
75c  to  .$1  ])er  box  of  live  heads.  Cabbage 
holds  its  recent  price  imjirovement  to  .'?! 
per  1)1)1.,  or  b.-tter.  One  day  it  s.dd  in 
the  municiiial  markets  as  high  as  .$2,  but 
fiuickl.y  fell  back  the  next  day.  Ily  the 
way.  many  of  the  smaller  free  markets 
in  Xew  Kngland  have  been  closing  for 
the  season.  They  explain  it  by  lack  of 
free  Winter  quarters  or  lack  of  a  large 
and  varied  supply  from  local  farmers  late 
in  the  season.  But  it  seems  that  the 
public  markets  have  seldom  flourished 
very  Avell  after  the  most  perishable  stuff 
has  gone.  For  Winter  vegetables,  fresh¬ 
ness  is  not  so  much  of  an  ob.iect  to  the 
consumer  and  it  is  more  convenient  to 
call  up  the  legular  dealer  and  have  the 
stuff  sent  to  the  door.  Onions  i*em.aiu  at 
$2  per  box ;  sugar  pumpkins,  750  per 
box ;  squashes,  .$1  to  .$1.50  per  bbl. ;  shell 
beans,  $1.50  ))er  box.  It  is  sur))rising 
how  some  of  the  farms  along  the  South 
Shore  manage  to  kt'ep  shipping  good 
looking  beans,  tomatoes  and  corn  way  uj) 
to  Xovembm".  The  sea  moisture  seems 
to  take  out  the  frost,  leaving  enough  life 
in  the  jilant  to  carry  out  a  part  of  its 
crop.  Cucumbers  are  in  light  supply,  at 
$fl  jier  box  for  choice  stock,  Badishes 
and  lettuce  arc  35c  to  50c  per  box;  yel¬ 
low  turnips,  75c  to  per  box;  par¬ 
snips.  .$1  to  .$1.25. 

Potatoes  Rise  axd  Fale 
Potatoes  have  been  selling  as  high  as 
$2  for  native  stock  and  good  Maine  pota¬ 
toes  Avmit  near  to  that  level.  Later  the 
market  has  been  easier,  with  Maine  sell¬ 
ing  down  to  .$3. .50  per  2-bu.  bag  at  the 
yards.  'I'he  checking  of  demand  follow¬ 
ing  the  sharj)  advance  appears  to  explain 
the  situation.  Both  supply  and  demand 
are  Awr.v  moderate.  Farmers  are  in  no 
hurr.y  to  ship  unless  they  can  at  least 
net  the  cost  of  raising  tliis  year’s  crop 
and  marketing  has  been  further  delayed 
b.v  bad  Avi'ather,  muddy  roads  and  lack 
of  cars. 

PiKi.D  Beaxs  Seel  Reoaa’t.y 
Dullness  preA'ails  likew'se  in  the  field 
bean  trade,  although  Government  orders 
are  hoped  for  soon  after  the  first  of  the 
month.  The  price  is  holding  Avell.  at  .$0 
for  X.  Y.  pea,  and  .$7  to  .$7..50  for  red 
kidney.  Xoaa’  crop  A-alues  are  reported 
niling  fully  as  high  as  for  the  old  crop. 
The  trade  coushlers  the  yield  short  in  the 
'inportant  field  bean  sections  of  Xew 
York  and  Michigan,  “As  for  the  ama¬ 
teur  beau  growers  around  here,”  said  a 
Chatham  Street  dealer,  ”  their  condition 
is  pit' able.  The  drought  stonped  the 
vines  and  ripened  some  beans.  Then  rains 
started  ncAV  groAvth  and  rusted  the  ripe 
beans,  Avhile  the  ncAV  groAvth  beaus  were 
caught  by  the  early  frost.  They  have  a 
mess  that  the.v  don’t  knoAv  Avhat  to  do 

AA’ith.” 

.Apple  Pric  es  Fairet  Steady 
Sales  of  apples  ai'e  quite  active,  at 
about  recent  prices,  except  that  feAv  lots 
reach  extreme  high  pi'ices.  Fancy  Mc¬ 
Intosh  still  tops  the  market  at  .$(>.  al¬ 
though  some  fancy  Spies  and  even  Bald¬ 
wins  were  reported  going  into  cold  stor¬ 
age' at  about  that  level.  But  most  stand¬ 
ard  lots  range  from  153. .50  to  .$1.50  per 


bbl.  Xo.  2’s  and  Avindfalls  around  .$.‘>,  al- 
through  the  bulk  of  them  are  sold  by  the 
box,  running  nearly  three  boxes  to  the 
bbl.  gowl  deal  of  Winter  frir't  is  going 
into  storage,  but  some  hand-picked  Bald- 
Avins  are  offered  in  the  market  at  .$1.50 
per  box.  Color  is  good,  but  size  hardly 
up  to  normal.  Apples  .are  A’cr.y  sc.arce 
in  many  of  the  .smaller  town's  Avhicli 
usually  have  plenty,  and  prices  are  about 
on  city  level.  8ome  orchards  have  noth¬ 
ing  but  seconds,  spraying  having  bi'cn 
neglected  because  of  the  light  set  of  fruit, 
(’ider  mills  seem  hard  put  for  supplies 
and  are^  adA-erti.sing  Ir'gh  prices  all  through 
Ponrs  art'  very  scavco, 
even  small  native  Kieffers  are  $.3  per  bbl., 
double  last  year’s  price ;  large  X.  .J. 
Kielfcrs.  .$4:  choice  kinds,  like  Sheldon. 
Sor'kol  aiif]  Rop:c,  $._»  to  $7.  Qiiinr^os  aro 
$7  per  bbl.;  cranberries.  .$8..50  to 
(  oTicord  and  Ninj^ara  ^:i*apos, 
to  in  por  baskot. 

vSeeeixg  Xew  Fxgi.axd  Milk. 

The  Xew  Fnglaud  Milk  Producers’  .\s- 
sociation  has  been  sending  out  from  its 
Boston  office  the  list  of  prices.  shoAving 
nets  paid  to  producers  at  the  vari¬ 
ous  stations.  The  schedule  is  based  on 
the  noAV  terms  of  Sc  per  quart  for  the  milk 
delnmred  at  Boston,  with  freight  deduc¬ 
tions  lor  the  various  zones.  Xearb.v  ship- 
pers,  hoAvevei',  in  the  first  zone  get  a  full 
cent  a  quart  abo\’e  the  general  8-cent 
stiindard,  the  reason  being  that  nearby 
milk  is  in  .special  demand.  Massachusetts 
shippers  are  additionally  favored  by  tho 
recent  reduction  of  freight  rates  on  the 
S^/^-quart  cans,  letting  them  in  on  the  40- 
quart  basis  and  amounting  to  an  adA-ance 
of  nearl,y  one-tenth  cent  per  quart  on  the 
net  price  receiA’ed,  The  higher  price  of 
milk  in  Boston  h.as  not  resulted  .so  far  in 
any  important  oversupply.  While  the 
•State  food  commission  ju.stified  the  ad- 
A’ance  on  the  part  of  f.armer.s,  it  refused 
to  alloAV  the  de.alers  to  charge  more  than 
14c,  and  thi.s  limitation  of  the  i-etail  price 
has  helped  check  any  falling  off  in 
demand  likel.A^^  to  occur  if  dealei's  were 
alloAA'e<l  to  raise  the  price  to  consumers 
out  of  proportion  to  the  advance  giA-en  the 
producers.  A  great  deal  of  milk  is  Iming 
S(.;d^  in  the  20  or  more  10-cent  milk 
stations  that  have  been  opened  in  A-arious 
parts  of  the  cit.v._  They  sell  10-quart 
tickets  for  .$1  cash  in  advance  and  do  not 
furnish  the  bottle  nor  deliA'er  the  milk. 
The  consumer  brings  a  ticket  and  a  bottle 
and  carries  home  the  milk.  This  plan  is 
claimed  to  result  in  no  profit  to  the 
dealers.  It  certainlj'  tends  to  help  the 
demand  and  to  preAmnt  accumAilation 
of  surplus  milk. 

Better  Market  Uxsettled. 

Values  have  shown  a  tendency  to  re¬ 
cover  in  the  butter  market,  biit  some 
dealers  protest  that  the  advance  is  not 
'‘healthy,”  because  prices  had  not  stayed 
doAvn  long  enough  to  .start  general  buy¬ 
ing.  Pre.sent  basis  is  44^  for  tub  extras 
and  4.5c  for  prints.  Dealers  .say  they 
Avant  lower  prices,  to  increase  the  de¬ 
mand,  but  it  is  plain  that  butter  is  al¬ 
ready  cheaper  than  milk.  Cheese  in¬ 
clines  loAver  because  of  the  persistent  lack 
of  large  buying.  The  price  in  the  country 
markets  is  noAv  doAvu  pretty  close  to  the 
price  Xew  England  is  offering  for  imports, 
and  shipments  may  resume  after  the 
Canadian  supply  becomes  short.  Bo.ston 
dealers  quote  2.3i^c  to  24c  for  X.  Y. 
•State  extras. 

Xearby  Eggs  Firm. 

The  .scarcit.v  of  nearby  hennery  eggs 
keeps  the  price  firm  around  (30e,  although 
demand  is  light.  Best  Western  are  44c. 
but  many  lots  include  too  much  held  stock. 
Fine  cold  storage  eggs  sell  at  .38c,  show¬ 
ing  usuall.v  a  loss  to  holders,  but  many 
Irying  to  get  out  now  r.ather  than  risk  a 
bigger  loss  by-and-by. 

POUETBY  LoavER. 

It  is  betAAmen  seasons  in  the  poultry 
trade  just  uoav  with  no  special  demami. 
while  supply  continues  liberal.  The  situ¬ 
ation  of  live  poultr.v  is  further  aggravated 
hy  the  presence^  of  a  great  deal  of  thin 
stock.  ^  Re.sult  i.s  .a  drop  in  live  fowls 
and  chickens  to  a  range  of  10c  to  Iffc. 
Most  lines  if  plump  sell  better  dressed 
than  alive.  ‘‘It  wouldn’t  cost  much  to  got 
a  little  more  flesh  on  some  of  these  biros.” 
remarked  S.  L.  Burr,  ‘‘and  it  would  pay, 
because  every  pound  of  the  bird  would 
bring  more.  We  advise  dressing  the  stuff 
noAV  if  one  has  i-easonably  good  facilities. 
If  a  dre.sser  knows  his  trade,  the  cost  of 
dressing  a  heaA’y  chicken  need  not  be  over 
3c  per  iioimd,  shrinkage  included,  Avhile 
the  difference  per  pound  is  9c  or  10c  be¬ 
tween  live  and  dressed.”  Choice  northern 
dressed  foAvls  are  27e  to  28e ;  heavy 
chickens,  30c  to  33c;  medium,  27c;  broil¬ 
ers,  30c  to  32c ;  young  ducks,  27c. 

Live  Hogs  Seix  Iaiaver. 

During  the  past  month  the  price  of  livi* 
hogs  at  the  Brighton  stockyards  has  drop- 
lied  quite  sharply  from  the  top  of  about 
20c  to  a  level  of  16o  to  IGV^c  for  best 
lots.  Receipts  are  not  especially  large, 
but  the  Western  markets  Avent  doAvn  and 
this  one  had  to  go  Avith  them.  Dressed 
pork  is  20e  to  21c.  Choice  beef  cattle 
sell  at  10c  to  12c;  good  coavs,  7c  to  8c; 
fanners,  4%e  to  .5c;  best  calves,  14c  to 
14  %C;  fair  to  goo<l,  11c  to  13c;  sheep,  Gc 
to  9c;  lambs,  120  to  14e.  Choice  milch 
coAvs  are  scarcer  than  ever.  They  sell  up 
to  .$150  or  better,  and  it  does  not  take  a 
A’ery  wonderfvil  milker  to  bring  .$100. 
In  fact  the  range  of  sales  at  a  recent 
auction  of  a  milkman’s  herd  near  Boston 
Avas  .$90  to  .$158.  g.  n.  f. 


AMERICAN  Telephone  and  Telegraph  CoMPAN.y 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


We  developed  the  known-price  idea  in  clothes.  We  concentrate  our 
volume,  loAver  our  costs,  giA'c  exceptional  all-viool  fabrics,  style  and 
tailoring  at  moderate  price.  The  popularity  of  Styleplus  Clothes  through¬ 
out  the  nation  has  proved  the  soundness  of  our  method.  Even  though 
Uncle  Sara  has  already  required  200,000,000  lbs.  of  aa-ooI  tor  the  soldiers, 
we  are  able  to  supply  the  American  public  with  guaranteed  all-wool  stylish 
clothes  at  known  moderate  prices.  Styleplus  Clothes  $17  (black  label) 

excel  at  that  price.  Styleplus  Clothes  $21  (green  label)  excel  at  that  price.  Style  plus  all- 
wool  fabrics-f  perfect  fit-|-expert  workmanship-f- guaranteed  wear.  AVrite  us  (Dept.  V  ) 
for  free  copy  of  “The  Styleplus  Book.’’ 

HENRY  SONXEBORN  &  CO.,  Inc.  Founded  1849  Baltimore,  Md. 


R.  N.-Y.  and  you' It  grcl  1 

guarantee  editorial  page,  j 


y^u  xvrite  advertisers  mention  The 
reply  and  d  “square  deal.”  See 
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CENTURY  ROOFING  lays  t>«U«r.  last* 
loncer,  yet  costs  less  (according  Co 
quality)  than  any  other  roll  roofing  made. 


Centn^  Roofing  ta  made  of  the  best  roofing 
materials  money  can  buy— lontt-fiber  Felt,  pure 
Asphalts  and  other  Coating  Materials.  It  is 
made  by  skilled  workmen,  directed  by  scientific 
experts,  in  thebirgestand  besteqnipp^  Roofing 
Mannfactnring  Plants  in  the  world.  It  is  abBO* 
lately  weatherproof  and 

WEMARANTEElr^IjlII?:.’ 

108  sq.  feet  per  roll— no  mill  ends— all  one  piece. 

We  Prepay  Freight 

on  8  rolls  or  more  at  the  following  prices  In  Mew 
England  States.  Pa.,  N.  Y.,  M.  J.,  Md.,  Del.,  111., 
Ind.,  la.,  Mich.,  Mo.,  Ohio  and  V/is. 

'Afl  .45  MK; « .70  ai&n  .95 


correspondingly  low  prices  to  other  states. 
Write  for  free  eamplo-^r  order  direct  from  this 
ad. 

Money  Back  If  Not  Satisfied. 

CENTURY  MFC.  CO. 

208  Kalherln*  Bldg.,  Cast  St.  Louis,  III. 

Get  onr  prices  on  buggies.  Wagons.  House  and 
Barn  Paint. 


hand 


Clear  your  stump  land 
cheaply  —  no  digging,  no 
expense  for  teams  and 
powder.  One  man  with  a 
K  can  rip  out  any  stump 
that  can  be  pulled  with  the 
best  inch  steel  cable. 

Worts  by  leverage  —  ^me 
principle  as  a  j.ick.  1 00  pound 
pull  on  the  lever  gives  a  48-lon 
pull  on  the  stump.  IVlade  of  the 
nnest  steel — ^aranteed  against 
breakage.  Endorsed  by  U.  S. 
CoTcmment  experts. 

HAND  POWER. 

in  Stump 
Puller 

Write  today  for  special 
offer  and  free  booklet  on 
Land  Clearing. 

Walter  J.  Fitzpatrick 
Box  184 

182  Fifth  Street 
San  Francisco 
California 


Showing 
tasy  lever 
operation 


SELF- OILING  WINDMILL 

With  inclosed  motor 


Keeping  OUT  DUST  anj 

SPLASH  OIUNG 
SYSTEM 


RAIN  -  Keeping  IN  OIL 


Constantly  Flooding 
Every  Bearing  With 
Oil,  Makes  It  Pump  In 

OIL  SUPPLY  TheUghtestBreeze 

REPLENISHED  And  Prevents  Wror 

ONLY  ONCE  A  YEAR 

DOUBLE  GEARS  —  Each  Carrying  Haif  the  Load 
Every  feature  desirable  in  a  windmill  in  the' 
AUTO-OILED  AERMOTOR 
Gasoline  Engines  —  Pumps —  Tanks 
Water  Supply  Goods  — Steel  Frame  Saws 
Write  AERMOTOR  CO,  2500  I 2tm  St_  Chicago 


New  Kemp  Climax  Spreader 


A  Durable,  i*ractical.  Light  Draft,  Low  Down  2  Horse 
preader.  You  Get  40  Years’  Experience  in  This  Machine, 
Write  fo*'  valuablt*  article  on  ^‘Saving  and  Application  of  Manure.*' 

THE  Ng  j.  KEMP  CO.,  Batavia.  N.  Y. 


Delivered  prices  Quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BJGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


9  CORDS  IN  lO  HOURS 


BTORSaUR.  It’s  KINO  OF  THE  WOODS.  Snrea  money  ud 
kneksehe.  Send  for  FBKB  catal^.iyo(.  B^showiog  low  priCO 
and  latest  improvements.'  First  order  gets  agency. 

ftlfinf  Sawinc  NachiRt  €«.,  161  West  Harriign  St,  Chicago,  HI, 


THE  MAILBAG 


Bees  Swarm  in  Chimney 

Earlj'  last  Spring  a  swarm  of  bees  de¬ 
cided  to  use  our  brick  chimney  a.s  a  hive 
for  the  season.  It  is  covered  with  a  tiji 
cap.  How  can  I  get  those  bec.j  into  a 
hive,  if  it  is  possihh*,  and  also  save  the 
honey  that  nurst  be  in  the  chimnev? 
IIow  much  'hom'v  siionld  I  put  in  the  ..ive 
for  them  this  \Vinrer?  K.  S. 

So.  Hammond,  N.  Y. 

It  is  hard  to  advise  how  to  conduct 
such  .a  major  operation  in  apiculture 
without  seeing  the  chimney  and  not’ng 
all  the  conditions  present,  but  it  is  a 
pretty  safe  guess  that  it  is  not  worth 
your  while  to  attemiit  to  save  these  bee.s 
with  thei”  honey  If  the  latter  is  within 
reach,  or,  if  you  are  willing  to  tear  down 
a  jiart  of  the  chimney,  you  can  probably 
remove  at  least  a  part  of  the  combs  with 
their  contents,  but  to  tninsfer  the  bees 
to  a  new  home  tlius  late  in  the  season 
with  any  assurance  that  they  will  he  able 
to  maintain  themselves  in  it  through  the 
Winter  would  be  a  job  for  an  expert, 
rather  thjin  an  amateur,  and  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  any  expert  would  consider  it 
worth  his  while  to  attempt  it.  Burning  a 
little  sulphur  in  the  chimney  beneath  the 
bees,  after  confining  the  latter  to  the 
chimney,  would  destroy  the  swarm  and 
enahh'  you  to  remove  the  honey.  M.  n.  n. 


Rat  and  Mouse-proof  Corncrib 

In  building  tlie  corncrib  the  first  es¬ 
sential  object  is  to  have  it  the  proper 
height  off  the  ground,  as  a  crib  built  only 
a  few  inches  off  the  ground  makes  too 
good  a  harbor  for  rat^  and  mice.  Get 
some  stout  locust  or  cedar  blocks  about 
41/4  feet  in  length,  and  put  them  in  the 
ground  at  least  two  ff-ct.  This  will  make 
the  crib  21/4  ■f<'(‘f  from  the  ground.  Build 
any  size  desired,  then  put  oiie-fnurth 
inch  nie.«h  wire  netting  on  sides  and  ends, 
also  at  the  top,  if  one  is  not  going  to  ime 
a  tin  roof.  The  above  methf)d’will  keep 
out  every  rat  and  mouse  when  arranged 
properly,  and  the  saving  in  corn  will 
more  than  pay  for  the  wire  netting  in  a 
single  sea.son  on  farms  where  these  ro¬ 
dents  are  numerous.  This  is  a  fact  from 
fx()erieuce,  and  more  valuable  now,  while 
corn  is  so  dear.  w.  u.  it. 

Virginia.  _ 

Cheap  Smokehouse 

We  have  been  using  a  frame  hiiilding 
for  a  smokehouse  for  more  tlian  fifty 
years,  with  good  results.  The  building  is 
about  ICxlO,  iuid  about  22  feet  in  height 
(that  is,  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of 
combing).  We  find  that  it  is  necessary 
for  the  smokehouse  to  be  quite  high  .so  as 
to  get  the  meat  as  far  from  the  fire  as 
possible  while  the  work  of  smoking  is  be¬ 
ing  performed.  If  not.  It  is  very  likely 
to  get  overheated  froia  the  fire,  which  will 
sixdl  the  meat  or  give  it  a  very  disa.gree- 
ahle  taste.  It  is  arranged  in  tlie  top  so 
sticks  about  live  feet  in  length  can  be 
placed,  stringing  frem  five  to  eight  pieces 
of  MK'at  f»n  each  .stick  just  close  enough 
not  to  touch.  We  stnoke  It  until  it  is  of 
a  dark  brownish  color,  ami  let  remain 
hanging  where  smoked  (not  putting  it  in 
bags  as  is  often  done  by  many),  getting 
down  a  piece  when  needed;  Nevtn*  use  tin 
or  tarred  felt  roofing  on  a  smokehon.se,  as 
lioth  draw  heat,  which  should  always  be 
avoided.  W)?  find  a  shingle  roof  to  be 
d'.*cidedly  the  best.  Dirt  floor  is  also  ad¬ 
visable.  We  have  the  reputation  of  cur¬ 
ing  the  best  meat  in  our  neighborhood. 

Virginia.  _  w.  ir.  it. 

Sweet  Clover  Pasture  . 

<  *11  page  llo2  there  is  ;in  article  that 
recommends  Sweet  clover  as  a  pasture. 
1  ha.ve  a  very  gra\el!y  upland  field  which 
I  wish  to  get  into  a  permanent  pasture. 
Would  you  recommend  putting  in  Sweet 
clover  according  to  the  rules  given?  The 
field  has  been  a  very  long  time  in  pasture, 
but  can  he  plowed  ca.sily.  a.  s.  t. 

Auuaudale,  N.  J. 

Plow  your  pasture  at  once,  and  after 
idowiug  disk  or  harrow  two  or  three 
times  during  the  remainder  of  October 
jmd  between  November  1  and  November 
10  sow  20  pounds  nnhulled  Sweet  clover 
seed  (white  of  cour.se),  10  pounds  of 
'timothy  and  two  pounds  of  Red-top ; 
then  roll  twice,  if  possible,  as  Sweet 
clover  wants  a  solid  seed  bed.  A.  B. 

Schenectady  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Keeping  Sweet  Potatoes 

'the  somewhat  striking  mefho<l  of  keep¬ 
ing  sweets  described  by  H.  F.  .  illenmey- 
er,  page  115.“*,  is  sustained  by  the  follow¬ 
ing:  My  brother,  a  farmer  of  South¬ 
western  Missouri,  dug  his  sweets  one  year 
and  piled  them  in  the  field,  intending  to 
remove  them  at  once  to  cover.  Unexpect¬ 
ed  matters  interfered  for  a  week  or  more. 
In  the  meantime  the  sheep  broke  in  and 
one  day  he  found  them  comfortably 
munching  around  his  pile  of  sweet.s.  They 
had  not  only  chewed  them,  hut  trampled 
them  considerably.  Howevei’,  he  Te- 
moved  the  pile  to  storage,  and  was  sur- 
I)rise<l  to  find  them  keep  almost  perfectly. 
I'lven  the  injured  ones  kept  for  the  most 
part.  From  that  experience  he  evolved 
his  suhsefiuent  practice,  as  follows:  Dig 
and  pile  the  .sweets  with  the  greatest  care 
to  prevent  bruising.  Leave  them  un- 
touche<l  for  two  weeks  or  so,  and  after 
that  they  keep  ixwtV^'rly  under  any  or¬ 
dinary  care.  .  f.  k. 

Iliopolis.  Ind. 


Did  you  ever  think  that  good  rubber  foot¬ 
wear,  dry  and  comfortable,  maizes  the  earth 
aa  dry  as  a  hearth-rug  to  your  feet? 

Duy  pood  rubber  footwear  in  the  first  place 
and  it  is  a  real  economy.  Get  '‘Ball-Band"  — 
boots, ;  arctics,  rubbers,  or  Coon  Tail  Knit 
Boots.  “Ball-Band”  Footwear  is  vacuum  cured 
V  into  one  solid  piece.  Look  for  the  Bed 
Ball  Trade  Mark  and  get  the  genuine, 
y  \  Over  55,CC0  dealers  sell  “Ball-Band." 
Nine  and  one-half  million  people  wear 
it.  “BalFBand”  stores  are  easy  to  locate. 

^  If  you  want  to  see  pictures  of 
our  many dilierent  hfndsof  winter 
footwcor.writc  for  free  illustrated 
txioklet.  More  Days  Wear.** 

MISRAWAiUl  WOOLEN  MF8.  COHPM 
333  Water  Street,  Misbawalia,  tsiliaoi 

*'T>u  Bouna  That  Pnn»  XiUimB 
hHK'  X  Qualit^’ 


Why  bother  Bhort-lived, 

all-wood  gates?  Why  pay  war¬ 
time  prices  for  Dtocl  or  w:ro  nates? 

My  now  Ljberty**Can*t-Cajr**  Cat",  runr- 
an  teed  6  years,  now  eo»to  you  Uu  than  hom^ 
tna^  gat99, 

libpriii(^nit-Sad'Gaie, 

oatlast  three  ordinary  sates.  Made  with  either  4  or  6  inch 
boards,  6ai£«a  at  every  joint.  Can't  aair,  drar.  warp  or  twist 
out  of  shape.  1  furnish  completo  Gates  ready  to  hanff  or  just 
the  Liberty  Can't-Sa.T'*  Gate  Steels  including  ansrle  steels, 
ninares,  fair  aerows,  bolts,  etc,,  in  fact  everythinir  but  the 
boards  with  which  you  can  build  your  own  irates  and  save 
money.  V/rlte  for  Free  Folder  today.  Alvin  V,  Rows,  Pres. 
ROWCMPQ.COq  -  -  * 
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,  Wonderful  _  _ , 

Fence  Book.  Over  ISObtyles.  IS^t'Pter  FodvUp 
Gates-Steel  Posta-BarbWirex''“'^~^^  * 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  -FREIGHT  PAlO 

All  heavy  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED  WHIES.  134 
p«r  rod  op.  Get  frM  Rook  and  Sampl.  to  teat. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.. 
Dapt.  59  -  -  Cleveland,  Ohio 


kelly  duplex  “rar 

made  with  ft  double  aet  of  grind* 
era  or  burrs.  Have  a  grinding  sur¬ 
face  of  just  double  that  of  moat 
millj  of  e<2ual  size,  tl^refore* 

Do  Twice  as  Much 
Work. 

Grind  ear  com,  shelled 
com,  oata.  ryo,  wheat, 
barley,  kuQr  com,  cot* 
ton  seed,  corn  la 
shucka,  sheaf  oats,  or 
any  kind  of  grain,  coarse,  me¬ 
dium  or  hne.  Require  ZC% 
less  power.  Eax>ecially 
adapted  for  gasoline  engines. 
I  Write  for  new  catalogue. 

Duplex  Mill  &  Mfg.Co.,  Box  320  Sprinofield,  Ohio 


$10,000.00’ 


Backs  this  saw. 
As  low  as 

.$9.90 


Saw 


It  Is  the  best  and  chsapast  saw  mads. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
Portabts 
Wood 

ia  easy  to  operate- 

Only  saw  made  to 
which  ripping  table  can 
be  added.  .  Guaranteed 
1  year.  Money  refunded 
if  not  satisfactory. 
Send  for  catalog. 

Hertzler  &  Zook  Co. 

Bo|^jJ[el!evillejJ|^ 


A  ROOF  FOR  YOUR  PURPOSE 

T^HETHER  it  is  a  house  or 
^  a  barn  you  expect  to  build 
or  to  repair,  we  have  a  roofing 
that  is  suitable.  Whatever  type 
you  use,  be  assured  that  its  cost 
is  as  low  as  you  will  pay  any¬ 
where — quality  considered — and  there 
is  a  broad  •guarantee  to  protect  you. 

Our  Big  Catalog  No.  20  is  a  valu¬ 
able  book  for  anyone  to  have  who  is 
interested  in  roofings.  We  will  gladly 
send  it  (including  samples  and  prices) 
on  request.  You  are  under  no  obliga¬ 
tions  if  you  ask  for  it,  but  do  not  ask 
unless  you  really  are  interested. 

THE  FLINTKOTE  COMPANY 

109  Pewrl  Street,  itost^n.  Mass. 

Chicag-o  Nvw  York  N'»>t  Orleeuis 


YVorld’s  Best 
Roofing 


Freight 
Paid 


“Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles.  V-Crimp,  Uorru- 
srated.  Standing  Seam.  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings.  Sidings.  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Itock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Posinvely  greatest 
offer  ever  made.  We  Pay  the  Frelsht. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  oatlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-bokween  dealer's 
profit...  Ask  for  Book 
No.  UT.t 


GARAGE  $89.50  AND  UP 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  tor 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFO.  CO.. 

IKJ-ll/IPik.  SL,  CiucniasIL  Ol 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


<JASOLTNn  Tbampb. — lyast  yonr  about 
tills  time  1  f.'iW  how  Wm.  M.  Olds  and 
his  wife  started  from  Michigan  and  drove 
their  horse  to  Florida  for  a  Winter  vaea- 
tion.  They  stojiped  at  Hope  Fanu  on 
their  way,  and  told  us  all  about  their 
plans.  Now  we  have  had  a  visit  from 
Mr.  and  ]\Irs.  II.  A.  Vaughn,  who  intend 
fo  follow  much  the  same  route  in  a  car 
which  they  have  fitted  up  for  their  com¬ 
fort.  The  Vaughns  started  from  Eastern 
.Massachusetts,  and  will  feed  gasoline  to 
their  steed,  while  the  Olds  fed  oats  and 
h.iy.  These  travelers  spent  about  a  week 


The  Way  You  Gel  Into  It 

Hill)  us,  t-ampiug  in  our  ffl«l  house  while 
tlioy  made  things  ready  for  the  trip. 

t'oMFOKT  ox  Wheels. — A  day  or  so 
iiefore  they  appeared  we  had  a  note  from 
.Mr.  Vaughn.  “We  shall  come  rolling  in 
soon,’’  he  said.  “You  may  think  it  is  a 
circus  van  or  a  ‘tank,’  but  it  is  safe.’’ 
The  picture  shows  wluit  finally  came  roll¬ 
ing  along  the  road.  You  see  it  is  a  truck 
fitted  out  with  a  cover  which  forms  a 
room  large  enough  for  two  to  sleep  in. 
You  get  into  it  by  mounting  the  steps 
shown  behind.  There  are  two  cot  beds — 
eacli  one  the  top  of  a  chest  the  full  length 
of  the  room.  These  chests  hold  the  outfit 
of  bedding,  tools,  clothing,  food — every¬ 
thing  needed  for  the  trip.  There  is  a 
passagew.-iy  between  the  two  cots,  and 


make  sucli  a  trip  anything  like  .a  full 
succ*'ss,  I  should  think  it  would  require 
a  man  of  great  good  nature,  capable  of 
doing  about  any  kind  of  outdoor  work, 
and  a  high-class  machinist.  The  woman 
would  have  to  have  a  fine  sense  of  lnimoi% 
have  good  health,  simple  liabits,  and  be  a 
g<H)d  cook  and  worker.  As  for  the  car,  it 
would  be  obliged  to  have  nearly  human 
iutelligence,  Jind  be  balk-proof  in  mud  or 
on  stwj)  grades.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  the 
Vaughns  had  ju'etty  nearly  that  ideal 
combination,  and  I  think  they  will  get 
through  iu  good  shape. 

Oats  ok  Hasoi.i.ne. — There  will  be 
some  argument  as  to  w'hether  it  would  be 
better  to  travel  with  a  good  horse,  like 
Mr.  Olds,  or  chug  along  in  a  car  like  Mr. 
Vaughn.  There  are  points  for  each  side. 
WitJi  the  horse  you  would  go  slowly  and 
enjoy  the  pleasant  ways.  With  the  c.ar 
you  can  put  on  speed  and  get  away  (luick- 
er  from  the  unpleasant  things.  There 
will  be  many  long  stretches  of  dreary 
road  through  the  South  where  the  car 
will  seem  all  too  slow  to  get  you  out  of 
I  lie  gloom.  On  the  other  hand,  there  will 
be  many  a  jileasant  country  where  the 
wayfarer  would  gladly  go  dawdling  along, 
and  where  the  horse  would  walk  and 
often  stop.  Mr.  Olds  and  his  wife  had 
n<)  thought  of  business  or  “getting  there.” 
'riiey  had  worked  hard  and  won  the  right 
to  their  vacation,  and  they  didn't  care 
miicli  whether  school  kept  or  not.  So 
they  took  a  good  horse  and  found  the 
motive  power  of  oats  and  hay  rapid 
enough.  The  Vaughns  combine  business 
with  pleasure.  Business  means  get  there ; 
pleasure  is  spoiled  when  you  get  there 
too  soon.  So  the  Vaughns  will  depend 
on  gasoline,  and  I  think  the  two  families 
have  figured  it  out  about  right.  For  my 
part,  I  think  I  would  prefer  to  go  away 
from  home  with  a  horse  and  come  back 
iu  a  car ! 

The  (hx)Si.\G  Scene. — In  aii  old  school 
reader  was  the  poem  by  T\  Buchanan 
Beed  bearing  that  title.  I  used  to  speak 


Tlie  Wandering  Home  of  the  Gasoline  Tramps 


fhe  V.  ii.ile  tiling  cuu  be  easily  taken  out, 
or  the  entire  Lop  tyiu  be  taken  otY.  There 
;iie  screened  windows  and  doors,  and  the 
whole  jilace  can  be  clo.sed  up  tight  or 
left  ojien  to  admit  the  air,  as  desired. 
It  is  a  most  ingenious  device,  and  the 
Vaughns  are  in  for  a  comfortable  trij)  if 
the  going  }iroves  good. 

Tilt:  OujKCT. — They  are  out  for  a  Win¬ 
ter  vacation.  I  find  that  a  number  of 
farmers  are  arranging  their  work  so  as 
to  hiive  the  Winter  free  for  a  little  vaca¬ 
tion — long  or  short.  Mr.  Vaughn  will 
travel  along  to  Florida, 'going  as  fa.st  as 
be  cares  to,  provided  the  car  holds  out. 
Once  in  Florida  they  may  strike  a  job 
picking  or  handling  oranges.  They  are 
all  (man,  woman  and  car)  used  to  farm 
work,  and  most  likely  a  place  will  be 
found  where  this  New  England  trio  will 
do  good  service  through  the  Winter. 
Then  they  can  come  hack  after  their  out¬ 
ing,  richer  iu  experience  and  memories, 
and  not  much  poorer  in  pocket.  A  great 
scheme,  it  wicms  to  me — great  in  .several 
ways,  but  it  will  need  a  strong  and  well- 
organized  combination  to  put  it  over. 

Tiikee  of  a  Kind. — I^et  nc  put  the 
question  straight  to  you !  Could  you  aud 
your  wife  go  off  together  in  this  way  and 
stand  each  other’s  private  and  individual 
society  for  the  Winter  without  trouble? 
I  hope  so,  hut  truth  compels  me  to  say 
that  a  man  would  have  to  be  on  very  good 
terms  with  his.  wife  if  he  expected  to 


it  as  a  “piece,'’  aiid  I  do  not  recall  any 
moi'c  powerful  dest.-ripi  ion  or  a  November 
day.  in  the  old-fashioned  farming  country. 
We  are  coming  to  the  closing  .scene  iu 
our  valley.  Frost  has  put  out  the  lights 
on  the  last  flowers  and  the  leaves  are 
turning  yellow  and  falling.  The  days 
grow  short  aud  thei'e  <*onies  a  chill  in 
the  air  which  there  is  no  mistaking.  We 
are  hurrying  to  pick  the  last  of  the  ap¬ 
ples  ;  the  rye  has  been  seeded  aud  the 
corn  is  ready  for  husking.  They  all  rec¬ 
ognize  the  feel  of  the  air — the  hens,  the 
hogs,  the  horses  and  the  humans.  The 
farm  has  done  its  season’s  work — now  for 
the  Winter’s  sleep.  But  tlm  farmer  must 
Avork  on.  Not  many  of  us  can  get  away 
for  Florida  by  horse  or  by  car,  for  we 
must  stay  by  the  job.  It  is  going  to  be  a 
large  aud  tough  job,  too,  for  many  of  us. 
This  war  is  to  bring  new  problems  aud 
new  worries.  .\11  the  more  reason,  I  take 
it,  why  we  should  close  the  Autumn 
scene  with  good  nature  and  courage.  That 
is  where  the  family  with  a  band  of  happy 
children  will  have  the  advantage,  for  it  is 
a  fine  thing  tliat  childhood  and  youth  do 
not  recognize  any  scene  as  closed.  It  has 
just  stopped  for  a  little  while — tired  of 
work  or  play — all  ready  to  go  on  once 
more  when  rest  has  touched  it  with  new 
life.  It  is  all  right!  It  must  be  if  the 
chikiren  say  so — for,  do  they  not  repre¬ 
sent  the  future?  n.  w.  r. 


Cut  Down  Y our  Labor  Cost 


MAKE  EVERY  ACRE  PRODUCE 
A  FULL  CROP 

Farm  help  is  scarce.  Millions  of  men  are  being 
taken  from  all  kinds  of  work  so  that  another  season  help 
will  probably  be  even  more  difficult  to  secure.  The 
farmer’s  only  solution  of  this  problem  is  to  make  his 
labor  as  effective  as  possible  by  giving  every  acre  a  fair 
chance  to  produce  a  bigger  yield.  An  abundance  of  the 
most  effective  plant  food  is  the  answer.  The  richer  the 
soil  the  more  your  labor  can  produce  for  it  costs  as  much 
to  plow,  cultivate  and  harvest  a  poor  crop  on  poor  land 
as  it  does  a  good  crop  on  good  land. 

E.  FRANK  COE’S  FERTILIZERS 

Rea.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

1857  The  Business  Farmers’  Standard  for  Over  60  Years  1918 

These  reliable  brands  furnish  available  plant  foods  in  right  pro¬ 
portions  and  assist  you  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  yield  from  every 
acre.  Give  your  labor  the  help  of  these  rich  fertilizers. 

If  you  will  tell  us  the  crops  you  intend  to  raise  next  season  and 
the  type  of  soil  on  which  they  will  be  planted  our  Service  Bureau  will 
recommend  the  E.  Frank  Coe  brands  which  in  their  opinion  are  best 
'adapted  to  your  needs.  The  right  fertilizer  for  each  crop  will  help  you 
secure  the  greatest  yield  at  the  smallest  expense. 

Plan  now  for  “a  greater  yield  from  every  field”  and  secure  a  big¬ 
ger  net  profit  in  spite  of  increased  labor  costs.  Protect  yourself  from 
the  danger  of  railroad  embargoes,  factory  delays  and  possible  price 
advances  by  ordering  a  full  supply  of  E.  Frank  Coe’s  Fertilizers  for 
immediate  shipment. 


Write  today  for  prices  and  the  name  of  our  nearest  agent, 
want  responsible  representatives  in  unoccupied  sections. 


We 


Address  Crop  Book  Department 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY 

Subsidiary  of  fhe  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 


51  Chambers  Street 


New  York  City 


Make  Money  This  Winter 

BIGGEST  CHANCE  EVER  TO  CLEAN  UP 
A  LOT  OF  EXTRA  MONEY  SAWING  WOOD 

Get  Started  early  with  this  big  6  to  8  H.  P  engine  and  saw  outfit 
and  saw  wood  at  big  prices.  Coai  is  going  to  be  higher  and  iiard  to 
get  in  some  eases  at  any  price.  This  means  ubig  market  for  wood. 
This  is  the  time  for  every  business  farmer  to  clean  up  all  the  wood 
be  has  and  sell  It  at  top  market  price.  Look  around  and  see  how 
much  wood  you  could  cut  up  if  you  had  this  big.  husky.  ilKAVI- 
DUTI  SAW  OUTFIT.  Be  the  first  in  your  territory ^  and  get  our 
special  offer.  The  most  simple,  durable,  compactengine  ever  built. 
Buy  now  at  low  1917  prices— they  can't  stay  where  they  are  much 
lonecr— sure  to  go  up.  Our  ei  gines  are  built  for  hardest  kind 
of  farm  work.  All  working  parts  mad<Lof  best  hardened  steel, 
and  lasts  longer  after  cheap,  trashy  engines  lay  «lown  and  Oie. 
Built  for  the  farmer  who  has  lots  of  work  to  do.  Special  proposition 
to  the  first  man  who  writes  from  each  locality.  Get  our  catalog, 
with  full  information  and  special  low  prices  ;  write  today. 

R.  Consolidated  Gasoline  Engine  Co.,  202  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City 


This  Big  Saw  Outfit 
Will  Soon  Pay 
for  Itself 


Big,  Powerful  6  to  8  II.  P.  Engine 
Buy  Now  at  Special  Price 


New  KEROSENE  LIGHT 

BEATS  ELECTRIC  or  GASOLINE  trial 


'tcre'Hyot>r«|ip<»riiiulty  Vi  get  the  wondurliit  new  auooio  K.TOBene  .uiuiM 
11/ht  WITHOUT  EXfEMSE.  Write  quick  for  particulars.  This  g  eat  free  ofTer  will 
be  withdrawn  us  soon  as  some  distributor  starts  work  in  your  neighborhood 
Von  only  need  show  the  Aladdin  to  a  few  friends  a' d  neighbors-  they 
wilt  want  one.  We  give  you  ysurt  WITHOUT  EXKNSE  for  this  help.  Takes  very 
litile  time,  no  investment  Costs  nothing  to  try  the  tiAODlN  10  nights. 

Bnrns  50  Hours  on  One  Gallon 

common  keroeene  (coal  oil),  no  odor,  smoke  or  noise,  simple,  no  pumping  up, 
no  pressure,  won't  explode.  Tests  by  U.  8.  Government  and  thu-ty-five 
leading  umvexsitics  show  ths  Aladdin  giyes  iHtm  tins  ts  swek  hfkl  as  beet 
round  wick  name  lamps.  Was  laU  UsM  at  Panama  Exposition.  Over  three 
millioii  people  already  enjoying  tbia  powerful,  white,  steady  ApCUTC 
light,  nearest  to  sunlight.  Gnaranteed.  And  think  of  it— too  AUCHIw 
nil  get  it  withssl  psita  sol  s  etal.  All  chrgrges  prepaid.  Ask  Ilf  AUTCII 
for  our  .10-day  Free  Trial  Offer  and  learn  bow  to  get  sm  bV  All  I  CU 
MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY,  463  Aladdin  B^iltdlng,  NEW  YORK 
Lofxool  Kscpsooo  iOosI  Ollj  Mstttio  Lomp  Mooss  Is  ISO  Wodd ^ 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 


529  So.  Division  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


THE  only 
*  pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  tuid 
prices. 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 


Animal  Breeediiig,  Shaw .  1.50 

Breeding  Farm  Animals.  Marshall _  1.50 

Principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport _  2.50 

Study  of  Breeds,  Sh.aw .  1.50 

Cheese  Making.  Decker .  1.75 
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Business  of  Dairying,  Lane .  1.25 

Butter  and  Butter  Making,  Publow..  .50 

f'lean  Milk.  Winslow .  3.25 

Dairy  Bacteriology.  Conn .  1.25 

Dairy  Chemistry.  Sn.vA^i .  1.00 

W.  30  TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


‘Ghe  R  U  R  AL  N  E  W-VO  R  K  E  R 
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RURALISMS 


Edible  and  Poisonous  Mushrooms 
Many  country  people  neglect  a  valu¬ 
able  source  of  food  supply  because  they 
liave  never  learned  to  distinguish  between 
the  edible  and  non-edible  mushrooms  and 
are  suspicious  of  all  “toadstools.”  The 
accompanying  picture,  here  reproduced 
from  the  Missouri  Botanic  Garden  Bulle¬ 
tin.  shows  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the 
jioisonous  mushrooms — the  deadly  Ama¬ 
nita  or^death  cup.”  It  is  not  as  common 
.MS  the  wholesome  common  mushroom,  Ag- 
aricus  cami)est.ris,  and  is  usually  found 
in  woods  or  on  the  edges  of  undergrowth, 
while  the  common  mushroom  grows  in 


The  Death  Cup  or  Deadly  Amanita 


the  open  field.  Its  gills  are  white,  instctul 
of  a  pinkish  tint,  and  while  there  are 
wholesome  varietie.H  with  white  gills  and 
spores  the  inexperienced  should  letivc 
them  alone  ujiless  they  have  been  posi¬ 
tively  identified.  There  is  one  peculiiirity 
by  which  tinyone  may  easily  identify  the 
“death  cup.”  At  the  bottom  of  tlie  .stem 
there  is  a  memhriinous  sac  oV  volva,  at¬ 
tached  to  the  stem  at  its  very  base,  which 
in  the  early  “button”  stage  completely 
encloses  the  cap  and  stem.  This  shows 
clearly  in  the  picture.  In  the  wholesome 
mushroom  the  “veil”  does  not  form  this 


A  simple  method  consists  in  throwing 
cleansed  plants  on  a  wire  mesh  screen 
suspended  above  the  stove.  Fleshy  forms 
may  be  cut  into  slices  about  one-fourth 
inch  thick,  and  for  convenience  some  pre¬ 
fer  to  store  these.  They  may  be  stored 
in  tin  containers,  preferably  sealed  with 
jiaraffin  or  odorless  adhesive  tape. 

Keeping  Horseradish  in  Winter 

1.  Will  you  tell  howto  keep  horseradish 
for  market?  Should  we  dig  it  before  the 
heavy  frosts  come,  or  after  the  ground  Is 
frozen?  Should  we  keep  the  roots  in  a 
warm  cellar  or  a  cool  place?  Should  wo 
put  sand  on  the  roots?  Should  _we  .vash 
the  roots  before  putting  them  in  .sand? 
How  .should  we  prepare  it  for  markt't? 
2.  What  herbs  are  most  in  demand,  and 
how  are  they  prepared  for  market? 

Norwich,  N.  Y.  i-  i.. 

1.  Horseradish  .should  be  dug  late  in 
the  Fall,  the  small  roots  cut  off  for  next 
year’s  sets,  and  the  m.Mrketable  portion  of 
the  roots,  as  well  as  the  .sets,  should  be 
buried  in  the  ground  outside,  or  placed 
in  a  pit  or  root  cellar  and  covered  with 
damp  soil  or  sand,  to  keep  it  plump  and 
fre.s'h  until  wanted  for  use.  If  buried  in 
the  ground  or  pitted  outside,  a  heavy 
covering  of  straw  or  leaves  should  be  put 
on  top  of  the  ground  to  keep  it  from 
freezing,  so  the  roots  can  be  got  at  any 
time  during  the  Winter  that  they  may  be 
wanted.  Before  grating  the  roots  they 
should  be  wa.shed  perfectly  clean,  and  if 
it  is  desired  to  put  it  up  in  an  attractive 
manner,  all  the  outside  bark  should  he 
scraped  from  the  roots.  When  this  is 
done,  the  finished  article  will  be  entirely 
white  and  will  .sell  more  readily  and 
should  bring  a  lietter  price  than  it  will  if 
the  outer  bark  is  mixed  in,  as  it  gives  the 
finished  product  a  .soiled  appearance.  Use 
only  pure  cider  vinegar  for  mixing,  as 
the  flavor  is  not  so  good,  nor  will  it  keeii 
so  well,  when  malt  vinegar  is  used.  If 
it  is  to  be  sold  in  bottles,  first  fill  them 
with  the  grated  root,  then  add  sufficient 
vinegar  just  to  cover  the  contents;  this 
fpiantity  will  make  it  right  for  using.  If 
it  is  prepared  in  bulk,  to  be  parceled  out 
in  small  lots,  it  should  all  bo  put  in  an 
earthen  or  glas.s  jar  and  vinegar  added 
as  directed  in  bottling. 

2.  Write  tbe  Fureau  of  IMaut  Industry, 

IT.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  Bul¬ 
letins  No.  107  and  No.  210,  which  will 
give  full  information  on  the  matter  of 
growing  and  preparing  American  medic¬ 
inal  roots,  leaves  and  herbs  for  use  or  for 
market.  The  principal  flavoring  herbs 
u.sed  ill  cooking  in  this  country  are  pars¬ 
ley,  thyme,  .savory,  niarjoram,  s.Mge,  mint 
and  tarragon,  all  of  simple  culture  and 
etpily  grown.  K. 


Clip  at  the  base;  it  extends  from  the  edge 
of  the  cap  to  the  stem,  and  when  rup¬ 
tured  by  growth  its  remains  form  a  ring 
high  on  the  stem.  For  this  rea.son  if 
gathering  any  white-gilled  mushrooms, 
the  whole  stem  should  be  gathered,  so 
that  it  may  lie  seen  clearly  whether  the 
warning  cup  ks  at  the  base.  There  is  no 
known  antidote  for  the  poisonous  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Amanita,  and  as  its  effects  are 
often  not  apparent  until  from  eight  to 
twenty  hours  after  eating  it  the  gravity 
of  the  .symptoms  nia.v  not  be  recognized. 

The  Bulletin  fpioted  has  this  to  say  re¬ 
garding  the  food  value  of  mushrooms : 

With  respect  to  food  value  there  is  an¬ 
other  popular  fallacy  which  mushrooms 
have  inspired.  They  are  often  referred 
to  as  vegetable  meat,  animal-like,  etc.,  all 
indicating  or  suggesting  a  high  protein 
value,  leaving  one  to  conclud<“  that  they 
are  as  nourishing  as  meat.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  has  long  been  known  that 
mushrooms  have  a  food  value  about  equal 
to  the  average  green  vegetable,  and  not 
nearly  as  great  as  potatoes  and  beans.  If 
is  true  that  the  cultivated  mushroom 
about  equals  the  potato  in  protein  con¬ 
tent — not  to  d'seuss  digestibility — but  the 
carbohydrate  content  is  much  low<‘r  than 
that  of  the  potato  and  approaches  that 
of  cabbage  or  s})inach. 

Mmshrooms  are  to  be  thought  of  either 
as  vegetabb'S  or  as  savory  foods  h.Mving 
.M  iilace  as  relishes  or  condimental  dishes. 
'Phe  value  of  W'ild  mushrooms^  must  be 
con.sidered  from  these  standpoints.  By 
using  them  one  is  able  to  vary  the  diet 
and  to  introduce  unusual  flavors.  Be¬ 
sides  being  u.sed  alone  and  with  meats, 
mushrooms  fresh  or  dried  may  bi;  used 
.advantageously  in  soups,  gravies  and 
sauces,  also  in  combuiation  with  sjuighetfi 
and  other  starchy  dishes. 

Mushrooms  may  be  canned  by  the 
methods  employeil  with  vegetables,  some 
recommending  the  addition  of  -a  little 
lemon  juice,  say  one  teaspoonful  with 
each  pint  of  the  product.  Drying  is,  how¬ 
ever,  considere<l  to  be  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  means  of  preserving  the  majority  of 
native  mushrooms,  and  this  is  the  pre- 
vading  method  in  Europe.  Drying  may 
take  place  dh'  the  sun  or,  in  the  absence 
of  a  drying  outfit,  in  the  half-open  oven. 


Durabfe-DURHAM 
Fleece-lined  Hosiery 

because  it  keeps  out  the  cold  and 
gives  so  much  comfort'  and  long 
wear.  You  can  buy  it  for  every¬ 
body  in  the  family  at  25c  a  pair. 
Durable-DURHAM  is  much  heavier 
than  most  fleece-lined  hosiery 
selling  for  25c. 

DURABLE 

DURHAM  HOSIERY 

FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 
Made  Strongest 
Where  the  Wear  is  Hardest 


—  is  not  only  made  in  fleece-lined.  You 
can  buy  it  for  work,  player  dress  and  for 
all  seasons.  The  heels,  soles  and  toes  are 
strongly  reinforced;  the  legs  are  full 
length ;  the  wide  elastic  top  with  the  anti¬ 
run  stich  can't  be  pulled  off  or  torn 
by  carters;  the  smooth,  seamless  and 
even  feet  and  toes;  sizes  are  correctly 
marked,  and  the  way  the  famous  Durham 
dyes  are  fast— colors  will  not  fade  or  turn 
green  from  wearing  or  washing.  Qual¬ 
ity  is  uniform  throughout.  Durable- 
D'JRIIAM  Hosiery  is  made  in  all  weights 
for  all  seasons  of  the  year  and  sells 
for  15, 19,  25  and  35  cents.  Buy  Durable- 
DURiTAM  Hosiery  for  everybody  in  tbe 
family. 


Ask  your  dealer 
to  show  you  our 
zvomen's  3£c 
and  men’s  25c 
silk-mercerized 
hosiery  tvitii  the 
patented  anti¬ 
run  stitch. 


Trade-M«rk 


DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS.  Durham.  N,  C. 


When  the  Day’s  Work 
Is  Done 


Whether  reading,  sewing,  amusing  your¬ 
self — using  your  eyes  in  any  way — you 
appreciate  the  soft  steady  light  of  the 
Rayo  lamp. 

RAYO  LAMPS  are  the  best  oil  lamps  made. 
They  radiate  a  flood  of  light  and  are  of  simple 
artistic  design,  without  embossing  or  cheap  orna¬ 
mentation — easy  to  keep  clean.  ELasy  to  light — 
you  don’t  have  to  remove  either  chimney  or  shade. 

For  best  results  use  So-CO-ny  Kerosene. 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  of  NEW  YORK 

Principal  OfHces 

New  York  Albany 

Buffalo  Boston 


STANDARD  DlLCaeRY 


BEFORE  and  AFTER 

BENNETT-IZING 

Bennett-ire  your  home.  Make  it  100  per  cent 
more  attractive.  Increase  its  selling  and 
renting  value  50  per  cent.  And  do  these 
tilings  at  a  cost  of  but  a  few  dollars. 
With  Bennett  Oak  Flooring,  Bennett  Wall 
Boards  and  Bennett  Interior  Trimming  Ma¬ 
terials,  you  can. 

BENNETT  BUILDING  MATERIALS 

lead  the  world  in  price  and  quality.  Don’t  ever 
n-ake  a  purchase  wit'.iont  first  getting  our  prices. 
We  save  you  the  ini,.dlcman’s  profit. 

FOR  INSTANCE 

Bennett  Wall  Boards  sell  for  as  low  aa  81c.  a  panel. 
Bennett  Oak  Floo'ing,  to  cover  a  room  measuring 

7  ft.  by  10  ft.  can  be  bou,;ht  for . 94.20 

Bennett  Handsome  interior  Window  Trim,  sells 

03  low  08 . SI  .1  0 

And  likewise  In  all  lines  of  building  materials, 
Bennett  prices  aro  equally  low  and  the  quality 
equally  high. 

WRITE  FOR  BIG  BENNETT  CATALOGUE 

Get  it  whether  you’re  in  the  market  now  or  not.  It 
offers  some  ml-rlity  helpful  and  attractive  surrges- 
tions  for  beautifying  your  home,  and  it  v.-ill  save  you 
a  gpreat  deal  of  money  when  you’re  ready  to  buy. 

RAY  H.  BENNETT  LUMBER  CO.,  Inc. 

Price  Refi’ulatoffl  In  Building  Materials 
2  THOMPSON  ST..  -  N.  TONAWANDA,  N.  Y 


Quaker  Ci^  Feed  Mills 

Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed, 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  the  market  50  years. 
Hand  and  power.'  23 
styles.  "4.80  to  f40.  FREE 
TRIAL  Write  for  catalog. 
THI=:  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO 
Oept.  £-3740  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphii.Pa, 
Dealers  —  Write  for  contract. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

HorsoorCow  hide.  Calf  or  other  skins 
with  hair  or  fur  on.  and  make  Ihoni 
Into  coats  (for  men  and  women),  robes, 
rugs  or  gloves  when  so  ordered.  Your 
fur  goods  will  cost  you  loss  than  to  buy 
them  and  bo  wortli  jnoro. 

Our  illustrated  cainlog  gives  a  lot  of 
information.  It  tells  how  to  take  olE 
and  care  for  hides ;  how  and  when  we 
pa.v  the  freight  both  ways  ;  about  our 
safe  dyoing  proooss  on  cow  and  horse 
hide,  calf  and  other  shin.s;  about  the 
fur  gooils  and  game  trophies  wo  sell, 
taxidermy,  etc. 

Then  we  have  recently  got  out  an¬ 
other  we  call  our  Fashion  book,  wholly 
devoted  to  fashion  plates  of  mulTs, 
neckwear  and  other  fine  ft:r  garments, 

Vvlth  prices  ;  also  fur  garments  remod¬ 
eled  and  repaired. 

You  can  have  cither  book  by  sending^ 

Vour  correct  address  naming  which,  or 
both  l>ooka  if  you  need  both.  Address 

TfiieiCposby  Frisian  Fur  Company. 
57t  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


YEAR  TO  PAY 

No  Money  In  Advance 


Send  no  money  but  try  this  new¬ 
est  model  of  the  famous  "Perfect” 
Regent  Heater  FKEB  for  SO  days. 
If  not  the  greatest  value  you  have 
ever  seen,  send  it  back  and  we  will 
pay  freight  both  ways.  If 
keep  it,  make  first  payment 
in  60  days.  Balance  in  pay¬ 
ments  60  days  apart. 

Burns  CoaQ 
or  Wood 

’The  famous  “Perfect" 

Regent,  Bums  wood 
orcoal.  Hotblastcon- 
Btruction  uses  ALB 
the  fuel.  Swedgo  joint 
prevents  bolts  burain~ 
off.  The  double  feet, 
doors  admit  largo 
lumps  of  coal.  Two 
draft  dampers.  Draw 
center  shauer  grate. 

Mica  windows 
Nickeled  trim¬ 
mings.  Heavy 
cast  iron  base. 

Extra  strong  fire 
pot.  Floor  space  2. 

21  in.  Fire  pot  di¬ 
ameter  16)4  in. 

Shipping  weight 
156  lbs.  Shipped 
direct  from  out 
foundry  either 
in  Central  Ohio  - 
or  Michigan.  Ordei 
by  No.  3B7MA13. 

Price  $16.95.  No  mon¬ 
ey  in  advance.  $2.65 
inSOdaya.  Payments 
$2.82  every  2  months. 


30  Days* 
Free 
Trial 


FREE  Bargaon  Catalog 


Grent  454  patre  Book  shows  thousands  of  amnzinflr  barRatns  (fl 
furniture,  stoves,  ramcos,  rutrs,  carpets,  silverware,  pbonofrrnphs, 
washing  machines,  onffinoH ,  separators  and  other  farm  necesslUen. 
SO  days'  froo  trial  on  anvthini;  you  want— and  a  year  to  pay.  No 
C.  O.  D.  No  deposit.  Send  post  card  for  this  biif  book. 

The  Hartman  Co.,  D.,tt  978.  Chice. 


TOWER’S  FISH  BRAND 

REFLEX  SLICKER 

is  a  corker 
for 

on  Ehe  job. 


Waierproof Ahsol 

Saiisfaciion  Guaranieed.  H'’ 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE. 

A.  J.  TOWER  CO.  ,  BOSTON. 


h 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  liUSINESS  FARMER’S  FAPER 

A  National  AVeokly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  JIom«« 

Established  tsco 

pDblUbrd  wrrkly  by  tbe  Roral  Pabllsblng  Company,  8S3  Wett  80th  8fr»rt,  Nrw  Torb 
Herbert  W.  Coixijjowood,  IVesldent  and  Editor. 

Jolty  J.  Dn.M)!J,  Treo-surer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Diixon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Royij:,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION;  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  tho  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.0t,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8!j  marks,  or  lOH  francs.  Kemit  in  n"ney  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 


^/ie  RURAL  NEW.YORKLR 

make  up  his  mind  that  he  cannot  hope  to  pass  be¬ 
yond  the  point  where  the  orij'inal  Moses  was  halted. 
We  may  see  the  jiromised  land  afar  oflf,  but  if  we  en¬ 
tered  it  in  full  content  the  lifework  might  end  in- 
gloriously.  For  “the  promised  land,”  like  every¬ 
thing  else,  is  progres.sive — never  fully  reached — 


November  3,  1917 

300  lawyers!  Think  of  it  lor  a  moment.  In  60  per 
cent  or  more  of  the  States  agriculture  is  the  chief  in¬ 
dustry,  yet  practically  all  these  agricultural  States 
are  represented  by  lawyers!  There  are,  of  course, 
men  in  both  houses  who  try  to  be  fair  to  farm  in¬ 
terests,  but  what  do  you  think  of  a  great  nation 


Entered  at  New  York  I’ost  Olfiee  as  Second  Clasa  Matter. 


Advertising  rates.  75  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  Tteferencea  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
■Ible  person.  tVe  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon- 
Bible  a<ivertiser8  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  i)ublicl.v  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confu.sed  with  dishonest 
transactiona  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  or 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rl’rai.  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Soldiers  of  the  Legion 

No.  IT. 

one  comes  from  a  bunker  in  Tennessee: 

Herewith  I  liiiuil  you  .$T  for  my  I’mewal.  I  had 
thought  of  discontiuuiug  my  subscription,  but  every 
time  I  got  about  to  that  point  my  coffee  quits  tasting 
right. 

When  tiie  coffee  goes  wrong  it  is  time  to  "do 
something  for  it.”  This  man  invests  a  dollar  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  and  lie  could  not  lind  better  medicine. 
Fifty-two  doses  for  a  dollar  is  easy  doctoring — sure 
thing,  too ! 

* 

The  first  of  a  .series  of  articles  on  the  jiroduction 
or  sale  of  unusual  crops  is  jii’inted  this  w^eek. 
Selling  ferns  will  seem  like  child's  jilay  to  many 
farmers,  yet  .some  men  will  make  more  out  of  the 
business  than  they  could  from  a  herd  of  cows.  Every 
man  to  his  job.  The  next  article  will  tell  of  raising 
radishes.  Others  will  follow.  This  is  a  great  coun¬ 
try  and  livings  are  made  at  all  sorts  of  work.  We 
may  not  learn  so  much  h5'  reading  of  those  odd  lines 
of  business,  hut  it  will  all  make  ns  think. 

The  s»‘ed  (rade  is  very  short  of  certain  varieties 
of  seeds  this  year.  Stocks  of  such  lines  as  spin¬ 
ach,  ])eas,  iheans,  etc.,  are  low,  and  high-grade  seed 
will  not  run  through  the  Winter  season.  Many  of 
them  can  be  lionght  later  only  in  jiackets.  The 
seedsmen  are  not  resiionsihle  for  this  situation.  They 
will  do  their  best  to  make  the  limited  sniqily  go 
around,  but  you  and  otlmrs  Avill  he  disajipointed  if 
you  delay  your  orders  too  long.  An  early  order  will 
prove  the  best  insurance  against  seed  shortage.  We 
issue  this  warning  earlj’ — as  soon  as  the  situation  is 
clear.  There  will  be  greater  demands  than  ever  for 
gardens  next  year,  and  good  seed  rejiresents  both 
liromlse  and  ]»erfomiance.  The  early  bird  this  year 
.stands  the  best  chance  of  catching  the  seed. 

ON  jiage  1200  Ave  referred  to  an  article  in  the 
Rochester  Herald  on  the  cost  of  jiroducing 
Avheat.  The  Herald,  like  many  other  city  papers,  is 
trying  to  sIioav  that  fanners  Avill  get  rich  at  Avheat 
culture.  We  Inu’e  now  collecled  man.A'  statistics 
which  absolutely  di.sprove  the  Herald's  figures.  Here 
is  one  statement  from  a  fanner  right  in  the  Herald’s 
own  territory : 

Answering  your  inquiry  as  to  the  yield  and  cost  of 
one  acre  of  wheat,  in  the  town  of  Cambria,  County  of 
Niagara,  Now  York : 

The  rent  of  one  acre  of  land .  $7.00 

Mauui-ing,  jilowiug.  and  preparing  the 
soil,  3  horses  and  one  man  3  days. .  .  10.00 

2%  bushels  of  wheat  for  feed....  I...  .1.00 

Cutting,  setting  up  and  hauling .  ,1.00 

Thrashing  .  TOO 

Cleaning  the  tvheat  and  waste .  4.00 

$32.00 

Sold  1(!  bushels,  $2.10  . $33.00 

2  bushels  waste 

18  bushels  yield 

5%  Profit .  1.60 

Cost  per  bushel,  $2 . $33.60 

Noav  let  the  Herald  or  anyone  else  pick  these 
figures  apart  and  lind  any  “joker.”  We  think  the 
item  for  manuring  and  labor  is  too  small. 

AS  we  go  about  the  country  we  find  people  Avho 
are  beginning  to  feel  that  the  tvorld  does  not 
appreciate  their  efforts.  They  feel  that  they  have 
AA'orked  long  and  hard  and  at  considerable  sacrifice  to 
make  conditions  better,  jet  somehow  progress  is 
sloAv,  and  others  seem  to  receive  the  glory  and  bene¬ 
fits,  There  is  much  of  this  feelin.g,  but  if  a  man 
indulges  it  too  much  he  is  likely  te  undo  all  the  good 
he  may  have  started.  Every  Moses  who  starts  out 
to  lead  the  way  to  better  and  happier  days  should 


always  with  the  best  over  the  next  hill.  There  is  called  upon  to  fee<I  the  world  with  only  six  real 
nothing  to  do  but  journey  on,  feeling  that  if  we  have  farmers  in  the  National  Legislature?  We  make  that 
not  been  fully  recognized  as  a  leading  baker  of  the  1.1  per  cent.  If  in  his  business  the  farmer  has  a 
bread  of  life  we  have  at  least  helped  make  a  little  35-cent  dollar  in  national  politics  he  has  a  penny 
of  the  yeast.  That  is  about  all  any  of  us  can  ever  dollar  with  a  mill  thrown  In  as  a  tip.  And  the  penny 
hope  to  do — contribute  a  little  of  the  yeast  of  dollar  is  largely  respon.sible  for  the  35-cent  dollar. 


thought,  which  acts  like  the  leaven  in  the  loaf,  to 
help  the  Avorld  along. 


^I^T  lea.st  50  of  our  readers,  living  in  various  sec- 


WiiAT  has  been  the  attitude  of  Attorue.A-  General 
lAiwis  towards  the  Dairymen’s  I>eague?  Has  he  started 
an  investigation,  too  ?  e.  k. 

Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. 


tions,  have  sent  us  uew’spaper  clippings  of  an 
article  by  E.  D,  Hulbert,  president  of  a  “Loan  and 
Trust  Co.”  Here  is  a  sample  extract  from  it: 

The  one  weak  spot  in  the  situation  is  the  attitude  of 

TTT1-,  Ki.4.  ^  1,  .re  .  ,  the  farmers.  They  will  neither  buy  Liberty  Bonds,  pay 

HE  Attorney  General  s  office  is  conducting  no  taxes,  sell  their  produce,  or  fight.  *  *  *  The  farm- 

milk  investigation  now,  and  is  not  likely  to  do  f*"  pampered  by  politicians  until  he  seems  to 

so.  It  lias  been  entirely  fair  to  the  farmer.  Last  want  ^to^uy’^SHy^B^mS’  hJ'^doeLVwant^^to  %ht! 
year  duriilg  the  October  milk  fight  formal  complaint  lie  avoids  his  income  tax.  It  is  about  time  the 

was  made  by  the  big  milk  dealers  to  the  Attorney  appreciate  his  position  in  the  country  and 

^  jjgjp  jjjg  benefit  as 

General  against  Commissioner  Dillon  and  the  for  those  who  are  putting  up  the  money  and  doing  the 

League,  and  after  Commissioner  Dillon  declined  to  lighting  for  him. 

settle  the  milk  dispute  oii  tenns  projicsed  by  Mayor  couise  it  does  no  good  to  try  to  I'cply  to  a  man 

Mitchel,  that  official  also  referred  the  milk  situation  He  either  knows  nothing  about 

to  the  Attorney  General.  In  the  meantime  Commis-  f8,rming,  or  he  is  one  of  those  hard-shelled  liars 
sioner  Dillon  had  written  the  Attorney  General  a  working  for  the  definite  purpose  of  making 

full,  clear  .statement  of  tlie  milk  situation,  and  made  farmer  what  the  boys  call  the  “goat”  There  is  a 
plain  the  producers’  jiositioii.  Hon.  Merton  E.  Leivis  campaign  on  to  “educate”  town  people 

was  at  that  time  First  Assistant  Attorney  General,  believing  that  the.  American  farmer  is  a  fraud, 

and  had  charge  of  tlie  case,  but  he  construed  Com-  traitor,  a  miser  and  a  fool!  Articles  like  this  one 
missioner  Dillon’s  report  as  a  compiaint  against  the  Hulbert  are  appearing  all  over  the  country, 

dealers,  and  proceeded  to  show  that  the  advance  in  part  of  a  definite  scheme  to  poison  the  mind 

the  price  of  milk  to  the  consumers  Avas  not  due  to  people.  Later,  Avhen  workmen  and  city  poo- 

tlie  price  paid  the  farmer,  but  to  tlie  cost  of  pas-  complain  about  higli  food  prices  these  big  men 

teurization  and  the  extravagant  system  of  distribu-  neAvspapers  Avill  claim  tliat  farmers  are  entirely 

tion.  The  dealers  demanded  that  Commissioner  Dil-  I'esponsible  for  “starving  children”  and  undei’fi'd 
Ion  he  called  to  the  Avitness  stand  to  be  lieckled  by  aa^oiiich  I  What  they  are  attempting  noAv 

their  attorney,  because  of  his  use  of  the  State  De-  poison  the  public  mind  Avith  stories  of  tlie 

partment  in  belialf  of  the  dairymen’s  interests  of  f^i'mer’s  Avealth  and  his  "cruel  and  miserly  charae- 
tlie  State,  Jiiit  Mr.  LgavIs  refused  to  permit  it  on  the  "PP^n  they  think  the  public  will  believe  their 

ground  that  the  dealers  had  iiroiight  suit  against  Mr.  about  food  prices.  It  is  the  most  dangerous 

Dillon  and  the  League,  and  his  oflice  could  not  be  yrt  attempted,  because  it  is  not  open  or 

used  to  doA'olop  evidence  for  the  prosecution.  La.st  ^ti'aightforAA'ard.  Some  of  our  readers  have  avou- 
Winter  Mr.  Woodbury  i*esigned  on  account  of  poor  tiered  Avhy  Ave  have  had  so  much  to  say  about  this 
health  and  the  Legislature  unanimously  designated  neAvspaper  AA’ork.  They  may  uoav  understand  what  it 
Mr.  l.eAvis  to  the  vacancy.  lie  is  noAV  a  candidate  Farmers  cannot  reach  the  people  in  the 

for  elwtion.  Mr.  Lewis  Avas  bred  on  a  NeAv  Y'ork  P'^rger  cities  to  present  their  story,  but  they  can 
dairy  farm,  and  has  inherited  a  sympathy  Avith  the  those  papers  Avhich  have  a  country  circula- 

producers  in  the  industry.  He  has  stood  by  the  dairy-  should  make  them  understand.  What 

men  in  a  time  of  uncertainty,  and  the  dairymen  noAv  shame  that  AA’ith  the  millions  spent  for  “agricnl- 


luiA-e  an  opportunity  to  stand  by  him. 

tiT  T  ARD  cider”  seems  to  have  come  to  its  OAvn 
Xi  under  the  uoav  exci.se  laws  in  Noav  York, 
and  is  now  classed  as  “liquor.”  Many  readers  have 
aske<l  about  this  and  so  Ave  give  the  section  of  the 
hxAV  on  page  1257.  Evidently  at  some  point  of  its 
changes  into  vinegar  cider  is  cla.ssed  as  an  intoxi- 


ture”  we  have  no  public  man  to  stand  up  straight 
and  smash  such  slanders  on  the  head ! 

IN  England  the  govenimeut  is  attempting  to  regu¬ 
late  food  prices  by  making  prices  at  Avhich  pro¬ 
ducts  may  be  bought  and  sold.  The  folIoAving  order 
refers  to  potatoes: 

On  and  after  September  16  no  grower  may  sell,  and 


cant  "Mo'sl-  of  Vnow  fuie  person  may  buy  from  a  grower,  his  sound  market- 

r.  x  ost  or  Us  knoAV  this  fiom  obseivation — of  able  Avare  potatoes  at  less  than  £6  per  ton  f.  o.  r.  Nor 

others,  of  course!  We  Avrote  the  Department  of  *  grower  sell  potatoes  (other  than  seed  potatoes) 

E.xcise  asking  Avhen  in  its  development  cider  gets 

under  the  hiAv.  The  chief  counsel  replies  as  folloAvs: 


This  IS  a  question  of  fact  which  the  department  can¬ 
not  pass  upon.  The  Liquor  Tax  LaAV  defines  liquor  as 
including  and  meaning  all  distilled  or  rectified  spirits, 
Avine,  fermented  and  malt  liquors.  It  is  apparent  that 


are  sold  for  delivery  before  October  1,  in  which  case  no 
maximum  price  has  been  fixed.  An  exception  from  both 
minimum  and  maximum  prices  is  made  for  sales  in  lots 
le.ss  than  1  cwt.,  which  may  be  sold  by  the  grower  at  a 
price  not  exceeding  Id.  per  pound. 

This  means  about  $30  per  ton,  or  cent  a 


.a  strict  construction  of  the  law  AA'oukl  require  the  hold-  pound  for  the  minimum  price,  and  $32.40  for  tlie 

mg  that  cider  is  a  liquoi*,  as  soon  as  the  process  of  fer-  •  -r^  -i  i.. , ,  ^  , 

mentation  has  commenced.  ^  .  maxiiniim.  Dealers  are  forbidden  to  charge  a  prolit 

The  department  consistently  refuses  to  rule  upon  tbe  of  more  than  seven  shillings  and  sixpence,  or  $2,  for 

I>a,\v.  In  one  case  in  this  State  the  Appellate  Division  the  object  of  all  this  is  to  compel  dealers 

of  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  a  beverage  sold  under  to  retail  their  stock  at  two  cents  a  pound  or  le.ss. 
the  name  of  “malt  rose.”  Avhich  resembled  beer,  but  v.-  •  <.  .ai.  , 

which  contained  only  74-100  of  one  per  cent  of  alcohol  highest  maigiu  of  profit  permitted  a  dealer  Is 

Avas  a  liquor  Avithin  the  meaning  of  the  Liquor  Tax  imlf  a  cent  a  pound.  Growers  receive  at  least  90 
LaAV,  Any  person  selling  cider  must  take  all  responsi 
hility  for  his  act. 


That  last  sentence  seems  to  cover  the  whole  story, 
and  Ave  urge  our  readers  to  remember  it,  as  this  is 
fair  Avarning.  You  can  sell  sweet  cider  and  standard 
vinegar  Avithout  any  license,  but  along  the  road 
Avhich  lies  betAveen  those  places  of  refuge  “hard 
eider”  is  liable  to  arrest! 

♦ 

As  a  matter  of  information  I  should  like  to  know  how 
many  farmers  (the  real  thing)  Ave  have  in  our  National 
House  of  Representative.s ;  also  in  our  United  States 
Senate.  a.  b.  cook. 

Michigan. 

WE  have  gone  carefully  over  the  records.  The 
result  is  astonishing.  There  are  96  members 
of  the  National  Senate  Avith  three  present  vacancies. 


cents  a  bushel,  but  are  not  permitted  to  exceed  97 
cents.  This  sort  of  legislation  has  not  succeeded. 
Both  growers  and  dealers  disregard  the  law  at 
times.  They  are  fined  in  many  cases,  but  it  must  he 
said  that  this  attempt  to  fix  food  prices  by  laAV  has 
not  succeeded. 


Brevities 

Make  a  bonfire  of  the  squash  and  pumpkin  vines. 
Thus  you  burn  the  borers. 

Theib  name  is  legion!  The  men  and  AA'omcn  avIio 
say  they  would  like  to  write  a  dog  law ! 

Aib-SLAked  lime  scattered  through  the  stored  beans 
will  help  kill  the  bean  weevil,  but  bisulphide  of  carbon 
is  surer. 

Win  ALE  meat  has  been  sold  in  Seattle,  Wash.  People 
who  ate  it  thought  they  were  eating  beefsteak !  Many 


Out  of  the  93  members  there  are  two  real  farmers,  J^pire^r with  lyes  an^  S, 

eight  near-farmers  and  75  luAvyers.  A  near-farmer  „ _ 

_  ,  ,  South  Dakota  presents  a  new  argument  against 

is  a  man  who  makes  his  living  at  some  profession  or  weeds.  Growing  along  the  prairie  roads,  weeds  may 

business  and  nins  a  farm  as  a  side  line.  The  catch  the  snow  so  as  to  block  the  road  completely. 


House  of  Representatives  has  438  members,  also  The  value  of  all  stone  products  sold  last  year  in  this 

with  three  vacancies  at  present.  There  are  four  ^ 

,  ,  I  ,  ^  ,  ,  402,952  for  crushed  stone,  and  $16,0(>I, 390  for: building 

real  farmers  and  six  farmers  on  the  side,  and  also  stone.  Of  all  this  total  $17,418,582  was  for  granite. 
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Milk  Sold  Direct  to  Consumer 

FAllMERS  P>UY  CITY  I*T>ANTS.— I^ast  week  a 
miinber  of  cb-oi)erative  creameries  in  Central  New 
York  announced  that  they  had  jointly  purchased 
two  wliolesale  milk  stations  in  New  York  f’ity  of 
tlie  Modern  Dairy  Company,  (ine  of  these  places 
is  at  609  West  49th  Street,  New  York  City,  -  and 
the  otlier  at  868  Dean  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  It 
wiis  also  announced  that, the  farm  creameries  would 
sell  milk  through  these  stations  direct  to  grocery 
stores  in  the  city  for  October  milk  at  $.8.40  i>er  can, 
or  Si/^c  per  quart,  for  milk  aboard  the  cars  at  New 
Voi-k  City  terminal.s,  and  at  .$8.60  per  can  or  9c  per 
quart  delivered  at  the  grocery  stores,  with  the  pro¬ 
viso  that  the  stores  will  sell  this  milk  to  families 
Jit  a  price  not  to  exceed  lOo  per  (juart.  The  lowest 
]  trice  charge<l  the  stores  by  the  city  dealers  is  $4 
]»er  can,  or  lOc  per  quart,  and  the  stores  have  been 
distributing  this  milk  at  11c  and  12c  a  quart.  This 
is  the  first  attempt  to  rtsiuce  the  cost  of  distribiition 
so  that  milk  might  l)e  .sold  to  con.«!timers  at  reduced 
cost.  The  sharp  advance  in  cost  to  the  consumer 
during  the  past  year  has  I'educed  the  consumption, 
and  the  advance  since  la.st  July  from  11c  to  the 
present  price  of  14c  per  quart  for  Grade  B  milk, 
has  .seriously  nsliiced  the  consumitlon  of  milk  in 
ibe  city.  Farmers,  of  eour.se,  realize  that  any  in- 
iluence  that  causes  a  reduction  in  the  cost  to  the 
consumers  through  a  saving  in  the  cost  of  distribu¬ 
tion  wdll  increase  consumption,  and  also  increa.se  the 
demand  for  milk.  It  is  stated  that  these  creameries 
will  be  able  to  supply  206,000  quarts  of  milk  daily 
as  .soon  as  they  can  secure  a  sufiicient  supply  of 
('ans.  At  all  events  a  beginidng  has  been  made, 
and  if  properly  dev^eloped  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  producers  of  milk  should  not  ultimately  .supply 
every  stor(‘  in  the  city  with  its  requirements  for 
milk,  either  in  cans  or  bottle.s. 

now  SMAIJ.  DEALERS  WERE  FROZEN  OUT. 
— The  stores  have  always  sold  milk  dipped  from 
the  cans  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Board 
of  Health.  Until  rec^ent  years  the  small  dealers  were 
permitted  to  bottle  milk  in  the  city  under  hygienic 
regulations,  but  a  new  regulation  from  the  Board 
of  Healtli  required  milk  to  be  bottled  where  it  i.s 
l)asteurized.  The  rule,  of  course,  drove  the  small 
dealer  out  of  the  bottling  bu.siness  and  put  it  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  big  rtKudvers.  The  stores  have 
.always  wanBal  to  sell  milk  in  bottles,  but  Inive  been 
unable  to  get  a  regular  .supply  from  the  big  ih'alers 
at  prices  that  would  justify  the  handling  of  it.  The 
stores  were  oldiged  to  i>ay  as  much  as  the  families, 
and  the  grocers  .say  the  regulations  and  inspectors 
I  om polled  tlK-in  to  give  up  the  trade  as  unprofitahle. 

ATTITUDE  OF  BOARD  OF  ITEALTII. — .Since 
the  announcement  by  the  farmers  to  sell  milk  direct 
to  the  stores  in  the  city  and  jtossibly  increase  their 
tra(h‘,  the  Board  of  Health  had  Intimated  an  oppo¬ 
sition  on  its  part  to  the  .sale  of  milk  in  the  stores 
from  cans.  This  opposition  has  been  expn'ssed  in 
an  interview  in  local  papers,  and  in  addr(!sses  at 
public  meetings.  There  is  no  intimation  yet  that  a 
)-(‘gnlation  to  this  effect  would  be  adopted,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  consumers  of  New  York  would  accept 
such  a  dictum  at  this  time  with  patience.  They  have 
welcomed  the  .saving  of  one  to  two  cents  a  quart  in 
their  milk  supply,  and  any  attempt  to  again  defeat 
this  I’eductiou  in  cost  would  meet  with  rather  posi¬ 
tive  opposition.  ^ 

ROUNDABOUT  ARGUMENTS.— At  the  meeting 
of  the  Women’s  City  Club  at  the  Park  Avenue  Hotel 
Last  week,  representatives  of  the  dealers,  of  tlie  Board 
of  Health,  and  of  the  Milk  Committee  described  the 
old  methods  of  distributing  milk  by  Intelligent  milk 
dealers  in  contrast  with  the  present  methods  by  the 
milk  tru.st  and  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of 
Health.  It  was  asserted  that  through  the.se  agencies 
infant  mortality  was  materially  decreased  in  the 
City  of  New  Y’ork.  Later,  discussing  the  decrease 
in  the  consumi)tlon  of  milk  at  the  present  time,  it 
was  stated  that  the  mortality  among  children  during 
I  he  past  three  or  four  months  had  very  seriou.sly 
increased  in  some  sections  of  the  <  lty.  This  increa.so 
in  the  death  rate  was  assumed  to  be  due  to  an  in- 
sutticient  consumption  of  milk,  and  in  some  measure 
due  to  milk  of  an  inferior  quality.  Of  course  the 
r(‘si)onsibility  for  this  was  not  charged  in  any 
iiu^asure  to  the  high  c^ost  of  distribution.  It  .^tamied 
to  be  chargeable  entirely  by  this  argument  to  the 
advance  demanded  by  the  farmer  for  his  milk. 

The  amount  of  comfort  to  the  consumers  remained 
in  doubt  At  the  bt^ginning  of  the  discussion  we  had 
the  a.ssurance  that  all  of  the  expensive  regulations 
and  costly,  distribution  had  saved  children’s  lives, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  argument  the  cost  of 
1he,se  luxuries,  or  necessities,  if  you  will,  had  put 
the  cost  of  milk  lM*yond  the  power  of  the  people  to,  . 


buy,  and  babies  were  dying  in  large  numl>ers  from 
starvation  and  .school  children  were  growing  thin, 
pale  and  anpcmie  for  the  Want  of  milk.  The  question 
arising  in  a  thoughtful  mind  is  whether  the  babies 
and  children  would  not  fare  as  well  with  full 
stomachs  and  less  regulation  as  they  do  now  from 
empty  stomachs  and  hygienic  control. 

PLENTY  OF  MILK. — We  have  a  full  supply  of 
milk.  Big  dealers  say  there  is  a  surplus  and  have 
clo.sed  more  than  a  hundred  distributing  plants  in 
the  country  and  threatened  to  close  more,  but  witii 
it  all  the  s.vstem  of  distribution  makes  milk  so 
expemsive  in  the  city  that  many  people  are  unable 
to  buy  it.  The  present  conditions  ai‘e  artificial  and 
evidently  made  so  by  a  combination  of  interests 
that  want  to  get  back  to  the  .system*  of  buying  milk 
from  the  farmer  at  tlielr  own  price. 

ECONOMIC  NEEDS  OF  PRODUCERS.— At  the 
meeting  of  the  Women’s  City  Club  Coimmlssioner 
Dillon  told  the  amllence  in  i)lain  language  that  If 
the  city  wanterl  a  supply  of  milk  for  the  future  it 
would  have  to  pay  the  cost  of  production  for  tlie 
future,  and  that  in  the  past  tliey  had  never  paid 
for  the  cost  of  producing  milk ;  that  if  tliey  paid  the 
labor  of  milk  production  at  the  rate  of  tlie  wages 
paid  chauffeurs,  domestic  help  and  street  cleaners 
in  tlie  City  of  New  York,  the  price  at  the  farm  would 
be  50  per  cent  higher  than  it  had  ever  been  in  30 
years  or  now ;  that  the  life  of  a  ciiild  anywhere  Ls  a 
precious  and  priceless  gift;  tliat  tlie  life  of  a  child  in 
the  country  was  just  as  inqxirtant  as  the  life  of  a 
child  in  the  city  ;  and  that  if  they  expected  a  full  siqi- 
]ily  of  milk  in  the  future  for  city  consumption,  they 
would  simply  have  to  pay  the  farmer  and  the  family 
enough  to  siqiport  them  and  keep  them  contented 
on  the  farm  producing  it,  otherwise  producers  would 
continue  to  give  up  the  production  of  milk  and  would 
seek  enterprises  that  offered  lietter  opportunity  for 
life  and  fortune.  He  uiiade  it  clear  that  milk  could 
not  and  would  not  lie  i>rodu<*ed  at  the  ffirnis,  the  only 
I)lace  it  could  lie  produced,  for  less  than  it  has  in 
Hie  past,  and  in  all  probability  they  would  have  to 
pay  more.  He  also  showed  that  the  cost  of  distribu- 
liou  has  been  from  two  to  three  times  the  cost  at 
tb.e  farms,  and  that  if  they  ever  hoped  to  get  clieaper 
milk  it  would  be  through  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
di.strllmtioii,  and  that  the  opportunities  of  saving 
in  distribution  were  inviting.  A  .saving  of  two  to 
fotir  cents  a  (juart  in  the  cost  of  delivery  is  possible. 
jMrs.  Robert  Bnu‘re,  Ji  city  woman  of  broad  vi.sion, 
stated  that  the  oidy  time  the  cost  of  milk  to  con- 
.sumers  was  <'ver  redmasl  was  when  the  Attorney 
General  laid  shown  in  .an  investigation  that  one  com¬ 
pany  had  made  9'.>  per  cent  th(>  year  jirevious,  and 
.another  127  per  cent.  Tins  was  when  the  dealer.s 
had  increa.sed  the  price  one  cent  to  consumers.  They 
quietly  drojiped  the  increase;  and  when  the  investi¬ 
gation  was  over  just  as  quietly  advanced  it  again. 
With  this  .single  exception  the  ])rice  never  dropi>ed, 
no  matter  how  low  at  the  farm,  luit  increased  unfail¬ 
ingly  with  every  increase  to  the  producer. 


Commissioner  Dillon^s  E.gg  Ruling  Upheld 

The  following  is  from  the  Produce  Review ; 

The  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Cour4;^last 
week  affirmed  unanimously  the  order  of  .Tinstice  Pendle¬ 
ton  of  the  Supreme  Court  granting  an  injunction  pend- 
the  trial  of  the  suit  of  State  Food  C/oinmissioner  John  ,1. 
Dillon  against  Swift  &  Co.  The  Justice  ordered  that  uu- 
fl  the  determination  of  the  action  all  of  the  employes  of 
Swift  &  Co.  be  restrained  from  selling  any  cold  storage 
eggs  from  the'r  warehous''a  nnV.-s  each  egg  or  origimd 
package  bore  the  stamp :  “Cold  Storage.” 

Several  injunctions  of  a  similar  character  were  ob¬ 
tained  by  Commissioner  Dillon  last  Winter  against  egg 
dealers,  and  the  Review  is  unable  to  learn  of  any  appeals 
having  been  taken  other  than  the  above.  The  trade 
seems  to  be  saddled  with  this  foolish,  costly  and  gener¬ 
ally  disadvantageous  ruling. 

d’hc  Review  docs  not  like  this  decisiou  of  the  high 
court.  Why?  Eggs  .aia*  .shi])])4*d  from  the  Western 
States  in  April,  when  they  are  cheap,  and  put  in 
cold  storage.  Just  as  soon  as  eggs  begin  to  get 
sc.ai-i-e  in  the  late  Summer  and  on  through  the  Fall 
and  Winter  these  eggs  are  taken  oxit  of  storage  and 
sold  in  competition  with  fresh-laid  State  and  nearby 
(>ggs.  They  are  sold  as  strictly  fre.sh-laid  eggs,  and 
at  the  fresh  eggs’  price.s.  This  reduces  the  demand 
for  fi'c.sh  egg.s  and  al.so  reduc.a\s  tlie  prices  of  fresh 
eg.gs,  at  a  time  when  feed  and  care  and  cold  increar  e 
the  cost  of  production.  Last  year  eggs  were  put  in 
storage  at  22  ceiits  a  dozen  and  more,  being  sold  to 
consumers  in  December  at  60  cents.  Then  Commis¬ 
sioner  Dillon  issued  the  order  to  mark  each  cold 
storage  egg,  and  the  price  di-opixai  to  38  cents.  It 
is  a  plain  fraud  to  sell  cold  storage  eggs  as  fre.sh 
egg.s,  and  only  the  dealers  profit  by  it.  Producers 
and  consumers  suffer.  I.lttle  by  little  and  against 
l>f>werful  opposition  Commissioner  I>il|on  is  getting 
some  of  the  kinks  out  f*f  the  foo^l  business. 


“  Is  This  a  Square  Deal  ?  ” 

l  have  been  very  much  int*;rested  to  see  the  printed 
letter.^  regarding  price  regulation  of  wheat  as  print<Ml  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  particularly  that  of  M.  W.  Cole, 
page  1209,  relative  to  Charles  H.  Porter’s  letter.  Mr. 
Cole  states  that  hi.s  rea.sons  for  taking  public  notice  of 
Mr.  Porter’s  letter  are  that  there  are  so  many  mis¬ 
statements  and  erroneous  conclusions  that  dt  <loes  not 
deserve  serious  attention.  Now,  we  would  expect  Mr. 
Cole  to  tell  the  truth.  Mr.  Cole  .says  the  Million  Acre 
Wheat  Conimittoe  lost  $5,000.  Doe.s  any  man  who 
stopped  to  consider  that  statement  believe  this  statement 
to  be  true?  Doe.s  any  thoughtful  man  believe  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  committee  lost  even  five  cents  on  the  sale  of 
seed  wheat? 

As  to  selling  wheat  only  where  there  was  a  scarcity, 
if  there  was  a  place  in  the  State  of  New  Y'ork  where 
seed  wheat  of  the  best  was  to  he  had  it  was  in  Orleans 
County.  I  have  carefully  re-read  that  same  issue  nml 
find  no  statement  that  no  farmer  has  received  $2.20  per 
bushel  for  his  wheat.  However,  the  statement  that 
mo.st  of  our  readers  will  average  $2.05  to  $2.08  per 
bushel  is  nearly  correct.  The  present  price  is  $2  to  $2.05 
.at  .shipper’s  warehouse,  and  $2  to  $2.18  at  local  flour 
mills.  These  latter  are  being  operated  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  larger  milling  concerns  of  the  cities 
nearby. 

Mr.  Cole  states  that  the  farmers  have  consented  to 
the  price-fixing  during  this  war  for  democracy.  Thi.s  is 
another  mi.sstateinent.  The  farmei-’s  consent  was  not 
asked,  nor  was  he  consulted.  The  farmer  is  in  this  husi-' 
ness,  for  lie  realizes  si>meone  must  rai.se  the  food  to 
sustain  the  people.  But  when  he  .sees  some  fellow  tell¬ 
ing  him  to  raise  crops  and  then  telling  him  what  price 
he  will  receive  for  it  he  has  the-  best  of  reasons  to  re¬ 
sent  it. 

As  to  the  cost  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  from  year  to  year 
to  a  fanner,  it  will  vary  as  inuch  as  the  seasons  and 
farmers’  circumstances  vary.  A  college  man  can  get  at 
it  closer,  especially  if  there  is  large  enougli  iq)pro[)ida- 
tion  back  of  the  experiment  so  tliat  he  would  not  be 
bothered  for  his  living  if  it  failed.  Mr.  Warren  is 
taken  as  an  e.xample  sit  $81  per  acre,  sind  Mr.  Cole  s.t 
79  cents  per  bushel.  Mr.  Cole  does  not  stsite  that  this 
was  a  recent  e.stiinate,  so  we  shall  not  err,  pta-haps,  if 
we  concluded  that  he  tock  an  estimate  on  some  bumper 
year. 

The  darmer  is  entitled  to  the  .s.-ime  consideration  that 
any  person  in  any  -other  occupation  is  entitled  to.  and 
asks  for  only  a  “siiuare  deal.”  Has  he  been  given  sueli 
treatment  in  this  price-fixing  a.s  at  pre.sent  adminLstered ? 
Mr.  Cole  says  there  is  a  “world-wide  shortage  of  wheat.” 
Mr.  Hoover  says  there  is  plenty  of  whiut,  but  it  cannot 
be  transported.  WJuch  of  these  men  is  telling  the 
truth?  I.s  this  another  of  those  misstatements?  Mr. 
Cole  says  that  the  committee  ha.s  in  its  hands  sufiicient 
data  to  show  that  our  farmers  will  grow  more  wheat 
for  tlie  liarvest  in  1918  than  they  grew  in  1879.  I’er- 
liaps  he  knows  to  the  fraction  of  a  bushel  how  much 
that  w  ill  he,  but  we  who  grow  the.se  crops  have  learned 
liow  stupidly  foolish  it  is  to  estimate  on  how'  much  our 
crops  will  be  next  year.  This,  however,  is  not  an  un¬ 
usual  statemeut,  for  we  see  it,  in  print  in  many 
papers  throughout  the  country,  so  we  are  not  surprised 
to  find  it  once  again. 

The  politician,  the  lawyei*,  the  doctor,  the  merchant, 
the  blacksmith,  the  manufacturer  of  machinery,  binding 
twine,  the  tanner  and  harness-maker,  the  oil  tnust, 
steel  trust  and  all  other,  or  almost  all  other  classes  of 
ineu  go  and  sell  their  services  and  products  for  the 
most  tliey  can  in  the  market,  and  why  not  the  fariin*r? 
The  President  personally  appears  Ix^ore  Congress  an  1 
asks  for  an  eight-hour  day  at  30  hours’  pay  for  the  rail¬ 
road  employees,  but  appoiuts  a  labor  man’s  representa¬ 
tive  on.  the  committee  to  name  the  iirice  of  the  fanm*  s' 
wheat.  Is  this  a  squar,-  d4*!il?  i..  ir.  wai.kki’.. 

Mount  Morris,  N.  Y. 


Last  Word  on  Assembly  Candidates 

This  is  just  the  last  word  regarding  candidates  for 
the  Assembly  in  New'  York  State.  Farmers  in  all 
counties  have  been  putting  iq)  the  situation  to  tlieir 
candidates,  and  the  men  who  go  to  Albany  tiiis  year 
will  know  what  they  go  there  for.  There  was  not  time 
to  organize  non-partisan  work  in  every  county.  This 
w'ill  be  done  before  another  year,  but  in  a  few  cases  the 
experimeut  will  be  tried  out. 

In  Ontai-io  County  the  Republicans  have  nominated 
Geo.  M.  Tyler  of  Bloomfield.  Mr.  Tyler  is  a  farmer, 
a  mau  of  good  character,  who  will  fully  represeut  the 
farmers  in  his  county.  lie  ought  to  be  elected  for  ev'ery 
reason.  Opposed  to  him  is  a  lawyer  There  are  too 
many  lawyers  now  at  Albany,  and  the  farmers  should 
not  send  any  more.  MTienever  they  have  a  chance  to 
decide  between  a  lawyer  and  a  farmer,  they  should  uot 
hesitate  for  an  instant  in  favor  of  the  farmer.  Mr. 
Tyler’s  opponent  will  poll  a  large  vote  in  the  towns  and 
cities,  and  the  farmers  of  Ontario  County  must  get 
out  on  election  day  and  offset  tliis  vote.  We  must  have 
Geo.  M.  Tyler  at  Albany,  and  the  farmers  must  put  him 
there. 

lu  Tioga  County,  I’aul  Smith,  one  of  the  most  active 
members  of  the  Dairymen’s  Ixaigue,  is  a  candidate  for 
the  Assembly.  Mr.  Smith  is  one  of  the  best  farmers  in 
the  county,  and  he  will  know  what  to  do  at  Albany. 
We  are  surprised  at  the  large  number  of  people  who 
without  regard  to  party  want  to  support  Mr.  Smith. 

In  Washington  County,^  John  S.  Petteys  is  reported 
as  the  candidate  on  two  tickets.  He  has  been  endorsed 
by  the  Democrats  and  the  Iudei>endents.  He  is  a  life¬ 
long  farmer  and  dairyman,  and  reporte<l  to  us  as  the 
kind  of  mau  we  all  want  at  Albany. 

Remember,  too,  that  J.  Clark  Nesbitt  is  the^  non¬ 
partisan  candidate  in  Delaware  County.  Mr.  Nesbitt 
ought  to  be  elected,  not  only  for  his  personal  qualities, 
but  because  he  is  the  first  candidate  to  be  designated  by 
la  non-partisan  committee.  Delaware  County  shou’d 
elect  him  in  order  to  show  tbe  rest  of  the  State  bow  to 
put  50  farmers  in  the  Legislature. 

In  XTlster  Coiipty,  William  Triiemau,  of  Lake  Kat¬ 
rine,  and  proiuiuent  in  Grange  circles,  is  a  candidate 
on  the  Democratic  ticket. 
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Great  Bargains  in  Evercote  Guaranteed  Paint 

AS  a  striking  example  of  our  ability  to  save  money  for  our  customers,  we  offer  Evercote  House  and 
L\  Ham  l*alnt,«.  We  guaraMee  Jiai  Bvereoto  I’aims  will  measure  up  to  every  requirement,  that  they  are  made' of  the 
»  •  finest  amt  jiurcst  rna  erials;  that  tlicy  will  not  peel,  blister,  chalk  or  rub  off  when  properly  applied;  that  their  luster 
Is  enduring;  that  the  colors  are  permam  i.i;  that  their  spreading  qilalilies  are  superior  and  that  in  use  now  by  thousands  of 

Charles  William  Stores  customers,  they 


customers,  they  are 
giving  unbounded  satisfaction.  Bvercole  Paints 
are  uniform  in  quality;  leady-raixed  and 
ready  to  use  tlie  moment  you  open  me  can. 
Our  prices  are  based  on  manufaciurhig  cost 
in  one  of  the  finest  factories  in  >;evv  ‘York 
|j1us  just  one  small  margin  of  profit. 
Itcmember  tliat  paint  is  just  one  of  thousands 
of  anicies  sold  by  us  so  tiiai  a  very  smaii 
profit  on  eacii  item  yields  a  satisfactory  return. 

COLORS  OF  EVERCOTE  HOUSE  PAINT 
Ur^cr  ly  dumber  and  Color 

Pea  Green  29A4I  Cotonlat  Yellow 
Slaie  29A39  Terra  Cotta 

Blue  Gray  29A246  Outside  White 
Inside  White  29Aj4  le'Sk  Red 
Light  Gray  29AI8  Shutter  Green 
Medium  Brown  29A233  Dark  Green, 


29A28S 

29A2U 

29A240 

29A209 

29A283 

29A37 


$265 

Per  Gallon 
SO-Gallon 
Barrel 


$272 

Per  Gallon 
25-Gal'nn 
'/a  Barrel 


$180 

Per  Gallon 
5-Gallon 
Can 


$211 

Per  Gallon 
l-GaMon 
Can 


95c 


■/a 


For 

■Gallon 

Can 


50c 


For 

l-Ruart 

Can 


Paint  the  Barn  Now 

it 


MAKE  YOUR  MONEY  GO  FARTHER! 


Evercote  Barn  Paint  i 
Is  far  the  best  water¬ 
proof  and  weatherproof 
barn  paint  to  use — and 
the  price  is  low — sur¬ 
prisingly  low.  We  have 
a  long-time  factory 
contract,  made  when 
raw  material  prices 
were  low — much  lower 
than  they  are  today — 
and  this  big  saving  we  pass  aioug  to  you. 
29Ai76  Brown  29At76Re‘l 

29AI77Srat0  29A 1 78  Yellow 

29A  I  79  Moss  Green 


In  the  Present  Crisis,  Economy 


ca  b 


in 


l-GaL  Can 

96c 

Per  Gal. 


5-Gal.  Can 

94c 

Per  Gal 


25-Gal. 
%  Barrel 

89c 

Per  Gal. 


50-Gal. 

Barrel 

86c 

Per  Gal. 


AfTD  Dir*  CDCI?  DAIMT  DAfllT  f^hows  162  color  chips,  describes  everything  you  need  for  any  kind  of 

UU1\  DlVJ  riVCilj  lAliv  i  DV/V/IV  painting,  quotes  the  lowest  prices,  explains  our  unusual  guarantee. 

Send  for  it  today — rlgiit  now — Ijeforo  you  spend  a  dollar  for  any  kind  of  paint  or  painting.  It  will  save  you  money. 


Real  economy  does  not  consist  in  doing  without  things  we  neec 
purchase  of  necessities  at  the  lowest  possible  prices  without  sacrifice  o: 
saving  over  retail  prices —  taking  advantage  of  quantity  purchases  at 
The  Charles  William  Stores  helps  you  in  all  these  things.  We  are  located 
quantities  from  primary  sources  of  supply.  We  never  miss  a  cash  discount.  We 
every  unnecessary  buying  and  selling  expense.  We  have  no  salesmen  except  ou 
are  bulging  with  the  finest  products  of  the  nation’s  greatest  factories  and  work 
present  prices  took  effect  and  represent  the  biggest  merchandise  bargains  in  Amerii 
our  millions  of  customers.  Our  location  in  New  York  City  and  splendid  transport 
economy  of  time  in  delivering  your  goods.  Every  article  we  sell  is  backed  by  our  iron 
In  the  face  of  these  advantages— while  retail  prices  the  country  over  are  soa 
satisfy  you  on  everything  you  need  for  your  home,  workshop  or  farm,  at  prices  lowei 
The  items  here  represent  only  a  few  sample  values.  There  are  100,000  more  p 
Get  this  book  out  today !  It  will  help  you  make  every  dollar  you  spend  go  farther  aiid^w 


s  the  W atchword  of  the  Nation 


It  means  the  abolition  of  extravagance  from  our  homes  and  the 
f  quality;  Economy  means  buying  DIRECT  —  making  a  handsome 
prices  in  the  best  markets. 

the  heart  of  the  nation’s  greatest  merchandise  center.  We  buy  in  tremendous 
ell  direct  to  you.  We  have  done  away  with  expensive  showrooms  and  eliminated 
catalog,  no  bad  debts,  no  costly  credit  system.  Our  ten  mammoth  warehouses 
Most  of  these  goods  were  bought  on  specially  advantageous  terms  before 
today.  We  have  a  trained  organization  of  4,000  people  who  specialize  in  pleasing 
on  facilities  by  rail  and  water  make  us  practically  next  door  to  you.  This  means 
ad  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  your  money  back. 

ig  almost  beyond  belief —we  urge  you  to  give  us  an  opportunity  to  prove  that  we  can 
han  you  can  obtain  from  any  Diner  house  on  merchandise  of  standard  quality, 
the  pages  of  our  catalog,  “Your  Bargain  Book,”  which 'you  have  in  your  home, 
you  the  way  to  real  ECONOMY. .  The  more  you  order,  the  more  you  save. 


k  i;iops, 


Bargains  in  Evercote  Guaranteed  Roofing 

Now  is  uie  time  to  cover  your  house  or  barn  with  Evercote  or  Sandow  Guaranteed  Hoofing.  Positively  the  strongest 

and  best  roofing  obtainable,  regardless  of  price.  Absolutely  waterproof,  weatherproof,  rotproof  anti  fire-resisting.  Wo 

guarantee  that  the  Evercote  and  Sandow  Roofing  you  buy  will  wear  a  definite  number  of  years, 
Eold  at  prices  much  lower  than  you  will  pay  elsewhere.  Anyone  can  lay  Evercote  or  Sandovy 
Roofing — the  only  tools  required  are  a  hammer  and  a  knife.  Each 
roll  is  32  inches  wide  and  contains  108  square  feet.  Nails  atid  cement 
are  Included  free  of  clnarge  witli  cacli  order. 


728A3002 

728A3004 

728A3006 

728A30To 

728A30i2 

Use 


Evercote  SlendarJ  Rubber 
Style  Roofing 

Is  made  of  long  fiber  felt, 
’  s'a'lviraicd  with  mineral  asphalt 
and  coated  with  asphalt  com¬ 
position  that  makes  It  tough  and 
pliable.  Exceptionally  durable, 
flre-resistlng  and  unaffected  by 
steam,  vapor,  gas  or  climatic 
conditions.  Will  not  taint  or  .dis¬ 
color  rain  water.  When  properly 
laid  it  is  water  tight  and 
molstureproof.  Called  “rubber 
roofing”  because  of  Its  smooth 

finish  appearance,  but  no  rubber 
is  used  in  its  nianufacture. 

Shpg.  wt.  Guaranteed  Per  roll 
35  pounds  5  years  SI. 2 7 

45  pounds  8  years  I  .63 

55  pounds  12  years  I  .95 

55  pounds  12  years  1 .97 

65  pounds  15  years  2.25 


194 -inch  nails  over  old  shingles 

For  Complete  Line  of  Roofing  at  Bargain  Prices  See 


bandow  Sand  Coated  Asphalt 
Guaranteed  Roofing 

Made  of  selected  wool  felt, 
thoroughly  .samrated  with  an 
a.splialt  composition  and  then 
coated  with  a  layer  of  tough 
flexible  mineral  asphalt  in  wliicli 
finely  wa.shod  sand  has  been 
embedded  to  give  it  a  hard  and 
solid  surface.  If  you  dwiro  lo 
do  so  you  can  add  more  sand 
to  its  surface  by  applying  a  coat 
of  our  asphalt  roofing  coating 
and  then  sprhtkling  the  sand 
upon  it  before  It  drys.  Remember 
that  Sandow  Roofing  is  guar¬ 
anteed  to  wear  from  7  to  12  years. 

I’ly  Shpg.  wt. 
728A2020  1  55  pounds 

728A2022  2  65  pounds 

728A2024  3  75  pounds. 

728A202  13  75  pounds 

Use  1%-incU  nails  when  layi: 


Guaranteed 
7  years 
10  years 
12  years 
12  years 


Per  roll 

$1  .29 
I  .58 

i  .86 

I  .90 


laying  over  old  shingles. 

Your  Bargain  Booh,”  Pages  880  to  883 


You  Can’t  Afford  to  Waste  an  Ounce 
of  Butter  Fat  Today ! 

You  Don*t  Have  to  Own 


Don*t  Waste  the  Butter  Fat ! 


a  big  herd  of  cows 
these  days  of  high 
prices  for  milk,  butter  and  cheese  to  make  money  in 
dairying.  Even  if  you  own  only  two  or  three  cows,  you 
make  a  handsome  profit.  If  you  get  all  the  butter  fat. 

Don’t  let  an 
ounce  of  it 

get  awayl  Don’t  waste  the  milk,  eitlierl  Send  It  tlirough  a  good  cream 
separator  wiilch  will  save  every  ounce  of  buttci^  fat.  Separator  cream 
brings  the  highest  market  price,  always,  and  tlien  you  have  the  sweet, 
warm  skimmed  milk  for  tlie  little  calves,  pigs  and  chickens — also  big 
profit  producers  these  days.  We  will  help  you  save  all  the  butter  fat 
and  milk.  We  will  sell  you  a  Maynard  Croam  Separator  on  long  time,  so 
tliat  your  extra  profits  will  pay  for  it.  We  will  send  you  just  the  right 
size  for  your  herd  of  cows  upon  receipt  of  $2.00.  The  baiance  you  can  pay 
in  eleven  monthly  payments,  and  you  won’t  miss  the  money  either. 

The  Maynard  Is  the  Simplest  amor’^^we^g^mrant^e 

it  for  life.  No  better  cream  separator  made,  regardless  of  name, 
make  or  price — yet  we  sell  it  at  almost  half  tlie  price  a,sked  by 
dealers  and  agents  for  otlier  mac.liines.  Has  tlie  famous  alum¬ 
inum  one-piece  .skimming  device,  skimming  tlie  milk  ciglit  times 
in  one  operation — easy  to  wasli  and  keep  clean  and  sweet — no 
discs  to  botlier  will) — low  down  su-i)ply  can — pivot  ball  bearings 
which  make  it  easy  for  a  boy  or  girl  to  operate.  It  is  so 
simple,  BO  well  made  that  there  is  nolhlng  to  get  out  of  order. 

Is  sold  on  30  days  free  trial  test  on  your 
J  He  JTiayuara  own  farm.  If  you  don't  like  It  after  using 
It  night  and  monilng  for  a  whole  montii.  sliip  it  b.T’k  to  us 
and  we  will  return  your  money  and  pay  the  freiglit  botli  ways. 

from  this  advertisement  if  you  want  It  in 
X/raer  Lfireci  a  hurry,  send  US  $'2.00  and  say.  “Send  me  a 
Maynard  Cream  Separator  quick,  and  if  I  like  it  I  will  Jiay  the 
balance  in  eleven  montlily  payments  beginning  30  days  from 
date.  If  I  don’t  like  it  after  using  it  30  day.s,  I  will  send  it  back  and  you  are  to  pay  the 
charges  both  ways  and  return  tlie  $2.00.”  It’s  very  simple,  you  see — no  red  tape — i.o  riFK— 
no  trouble — exi'ept  to  wiito  the  letter.  IVrite  it  today — right  now — even  thougli  you  liavo  only 
two  or  tliree  cows — you  ean  make  tlie  Seiiaralor  pay  for  Itself  in  a  short  tiute  out  ol  the 
extia  profits.  Most  of  our  customers  prefer  the  Maynard  No.  5. 

FOUR  SIZES— FOUR  PRICES— EASY  PAYMENT  TERMS 

Maynard  No.  5  (For  3  to 
Order  Catalog  No. 


Maynard  No.  3  (For  3  to 
Order  Catalog  No. 

$^Ynn  order, 

monthly  payments 
eaeii,  or  cash  in 
full  wllh  order . 


2' 


Maynard  No.  4  (For  3  to 
Order  Catalog  No. 

witli  your  order, 
monthly  payments 
F  — —  each,  or  ca.sh  in 

full  with  order . 


Cew  Farm) 

7 34 A3 

then  eleven 

of  S2.80 

_  $31.15 

8  Cow  Farm) 

734A4 

then  eleven 

of  $3.61 

.  $39.20 


with  your  order, 
monthly  payments 
eacli,  or  cash  in 
full  with  order . 


20  Cow  Farm) 

734A5 

then  eleven 

of  $4.06 

$44.35 


Maynard 

Order 

$^00 


No,  6  (For  3  to 

Catalog  No. 

with  your  order, 
montlily  payments 
i-ach,  or  cash  in 
full  with  ordex..... 


3-5  Cow  Farm) 

734  A  6 

then  eleven 

of  $4.46 

$48.45 


Bathroom  Outfit 


Bathtub,  5  feet  long,  «f  cast 
iron,  lined  with  white  porce¬ 
lain  enamel.  Furnished  with 
No.  4'%  nickel-plated  brass 
Ehiller  bath  cock  for  hot  and 
cold  water.  NickeUplated  brass 
waste  and  overflow  pipe;  two 
offset  nickel-plated  brass  sup¬ 
ply  pijx^s  with  floor  fiangc.s.  lavatory  of  cast  iron,  sUe  18x21  inches  with  8-mch  hack.  4- 
inch  roll  rim;  porcelain  enameled  in  one  piece,  with  D  pattern  howl.  Has  tvvo  nickel- 
plated  brass  low  down  compression  basin  cocks  with  china  indcr  tops.  Two  nukel- 
plated  supply  pipes  to  wall;  194 -inch  nickel,-ple.tea  brass  trap  to  floor,  ol^in 
stopper.  Closet  bowl  is  syphon  washdown,  of  beet  vitreous  eaifhenwart.  hiMt  is  TOtoheu 
golden  oak.  Nickel-plated  brass  ofl'set  hinges.  Seasoned  oak  tenk,  golden  polished,  lined 
wltli  copper;  6% -gal.  capacity.  Rubber  ball  valve  and  improved  flush  valve  oijcrat^  by 
button,  ihimlshed  with  nickel-plated  brass  supply  and  flush  pipes.  Shpg.  wt.,  480  lbs.  tCC  QQ 

26A0400  For  lead  rfpe  connections,  complete . * 

26A040I  For  Iron  pipe  connections,  complete . . . .•* 

26A0452  Bathtub  only,  with  fixtures,  for  leaU  pipe  connections.  Bhpg.  wt.,  300  lbs.  19.50 

26A0453  Bathtub  only,  with  fixtures,  for  iron  pipe  connections.  Shpg.  wt.,  300  los.  I  9. CO 

For  full  line  of  Flumbin^  Suopliest  hfechenics*  Tools  tzn<i  Accessories,  see  paces 
900  to  9  72  of  our  catalog,  **  Your  Bargain  Book,**  which  you  have  m  your  home 


There’s  Money  in  Trapping 

Farm  boys — and  grown-ups,  too — can  pick 
up  many  dollars  this  Fall  and  Winter  by  trap¬ 
ping.  FYirs  were  never  so  expensive  as  now  and 
the  demand  is  steadily  increasing.  Skunk, 
Opossum,  Mink,  Muskrat,  Raccoon;  Badger, 
Coyote — every  one  of  these  little  animals  yields 
a  pelt  worth  real  dollars  to  you. 

"your  Bargain  Bo'ok”— our  big  1000-page 
General  Catalog  which  ygu  have— illustrates 
and  describes  everything  the  hunter  and  trapper 
needs.  Astonishing  values,  wonderful  variety 
and  surprisingly  low  prices. 

Oneida 
Jump  Traps 

With  Chains 


Sure  Caleb 
Trappers* 
Outfit 


$1.25 


IA3482  Made  of  selected  hardwood, 
painted  red  and  strongly  braced  with  wood, 
liemovable  sides.  Has  a  well  made  steel 
wheel,  18  in.  in  diameter.  Bed  is  26  in.  long 
aii<; 

Price, 


llvei,  AO  AAA.  Ail  A .  AJCtl  AS  ..V  AAA.  AViaifi 

ii<i  11%  In.  deep.  Shpg.  wt.,  45  lbs.  0|ft 
rice,  each  . 


This  Big  Shoe  Repair  Outfit 


98c 


wax.  one  liarness  and  saw 
of  slotted  rivets,  assorted; 
of  solcler,  one  box  of  rosin 
will  quote  a  much  higher 
Price,  complete  outfit  . 


77A699  I  Consists  of  a 
combination  set  of  tools 
with  which  you  can  repair 
your  own  bool.s,  shoes,  rubbers,  harnoES, 
and  mend  your  own  tinware. 

The  outfit  consists  of  the  following:  One 
men’s  iron,  last;  one  boys’  iron  la.st;  one 
women’s  Iron  last;  one  child’s  iron  last; 
one  iron  stand,  suitable  for  tlie  above  lasts: 
one  shoo  hainmer,  one  siioe  knife,  one  peg 
awl  haft,  one  peg  awl,  one  sewing  awl  haft, 
one  sewing  awl,  one  stabbing  awl  baft,  one 
stabbing  awl,  one  paper  each  of  Va-inch,  %- 
inch,  %-lnch  cUr.eh  nails,  one  paper  of  %- 
in^i  heel  nails,  four  pairs  of  heel  plates, 
assorted  sizes;  one  bottle  of  rublier  cement, 
one  bottle  of  leatlier  cement,  one  ball  of 
shoe  thread,  6  harness -needles,  one  ball  of 
clamp,  one  harness  and  bell  punch,  one  box 
one  soldering  copper  and  liandle,  one  box 
,  one  piece  of  tin.  In  neat  wood  box.  We 
price  after  January  1.  Buy  now  I  98c 


$20.00 


Bellmore  Hammerless  Shotgun 
$ 


$2= 


12-Gauge 
Double 
Barrel 


7A6250 

Made  of  armory 
dro!)  forged  tool  steel, 
factory  tested.  One 
barrel  full  clioke.  other 
modified  choke.  Smoke- 
black  powder.  Side 
lock  action,  easily  taken  apart 
Safety  glide  locks  triggers,  ac¬ 
cidental  discliarge  impossible. 
Walnut  stock  and  fore  end. 
Weight,  7%  to  8  lbs.  12-C,auge.  ^1A  7^ 
28,  30  or  32-ln  barrel.  Price..".. 


Marsh  King 
Hunting  Coat 

I  7A  I  858  Made  of 
10-oz.  -  standard  duck: 
heavy  drill  lined,  olive 
tan  color.  Pull  skirt 
inside  game  pocket  with 
entrance  at  front  edges 
and  side  seams.  Four  , 
large  outside  shell 
pockets  with  flaps.  Out- 
side  breast  pocket,  also 
whistle  pocket  with, 
flap.  Pine  ■  corduroy 
collar.  Corduroy  lined , 
adjustable  cuffs.  Horn 
buttons,  30  to  48  <2iC6t 


15c 


Up 

These  'are  strong,  single  spring  trtip- ;  light 
and  Cl  impact.  For  larger  and  more  puwirful 
traps,  see  page  672  of  "Your  Bargain  Book, 
l7A2206  For  Rat.  Gopher,  etc.  4-inch 
bjiread.  Price,  per  ilozen,  $1,73:  each  I5C 
I7A2207  For  Skunk,  Opossum,  etc.  4tl4-in. 
sprea'l.  Price,  oer  dozen,  $2.04:  each  I8C 
i7A2208  For  Mink,  Muskrat  and  Skunk. 
TAi-in.  spread.  I’er  dozen,  $3.05;  each  26c 
I  7A22  I  O  For  Badger,  Pox.  Coyote,  etc, 
6%-iii.  spread.  Per  dozen.  $5.95;  each  5O0 


Victor  Game  Traps 


Every  trapper  knows  these  celebrated  traps. 
Our  prices  are  extremely  low  as  you  will  note; 
I  7A220O  Spread  3%  incites.  Price,  per 
dozen,  $1.22;  each  lie. 

1 7A220 1  Spread  4  inches.  Price,  per 
dozen,  $1.44;  each  I3c. 

I7A2202  Spread  4%  inches,  i'riee,  per 
dozen,  $2 .16;  each  I  9  C . 


I7A2320 

.Splendid  outfit 
for  the  boy  on 
the  farm  who 
would  like  to 
set  a  few  traps. 

The  outfit  con¬ 
tains  one  Jump 
Trap  No.  0 ; 
one  Victor  No.  0:  one  Jump  No.  1;  one  Victor 
Na  1  and  one  Victor  No.  1%.  These  traps 
are  suitable  for  catching  Muskrat,  Skunk, 
Gopher,  Mink,  etc.  We  Include  % -pound 
paiiage  of  Rapid  Tanner;  a  2-ounce  bottle 
Game  Lure  and  a  Trapper’s  Guide. 

ITice,  outfit  complete. 


Steel 

Wheel 


RicLIand  Feed  Grinder  and  Ear  Corn  Crusher 

Order  today  from  tills 
page.  We  will  return  V  Mm 
your  money  if  you  wiU  = 

give  up  the  grinder  after 
using  it.  Two  sizes — with  8-in.  burrs  and  a 
capacity  of  10  to  30  bushels  an  hour;  with  10- 
in.  burrs  and  a  capacity  of  20  to  60  bushels  an 
hour.  Main  frame  is  one  casting.  Cob  break¬ 
ers  are  chilled  from  spiral  concaves  bolted  to 
sides  and  bottom  of  main  frame.  Bearings  are 
extra  long  and  lined  with  best  babbltL  Main 
Shaft  is  1%  inches  in  8-inch  grinder  and  1% 
inches  in  10-ineh  grinder.  Feed  is  adjustable. 
Burrs  are  of  a  special  design  and  are  harder  than  tempered  steel. 
They  will  not  heat  the  grain  wliile  grinding.  We  furnish  three  styles 
of  burrs — fine  for  shelled  com  and  small  grain, .  coarse  for  car  corn  or 
for  making  feed  from  sheUed  com.  and  extra  coarse  for  grinding  ear 
com  (eitlicr  dry  or  damp)  for  feed;  8-inch  mill  requires  3  to  6-horEo 
power  and  should  run  100  revolutions  per  minute  per  horse  power. 

7  I 9A I  093  With  S-in.  burrs,  steel  legs  and  steel 
hopper  and  40-lb.  balance  wheel.  Shpg.  wt.,  250  lbs.  Price 
7  I 9A I  095  With  •  10-in.  burrs,  steel  legs  and  hopper  and  70-lb. 
balance  wheel.  Shpg.  wt.,  400  lbs.  Price . $27.50 


Leader  Single  Barrel  Shotgun 

12-Gauge 


I7A6475 

This  shotgun  is 
splendid  bargain. 

Made  with  armor 
steel  barrel  and  drop 
forged  frame;  much  stronger 
than  a  cast  frame.  Case  hard¬ 
ened  and  fully  tested  '  at  the 
factory.  Barrel  is  full  tihoke  bored,  and  shoots 
black  or  smokeless  powder.  Ha.s  top  lever 
action  and  low,  rebounding  hammer.  All  parts 
carefully  fitted.  '  Wt.,'  6%  ibs.  12- 


The 


Guaranteed  and  Sold  on  60  Days’^  Trial 

The  High  Cost  of  Farm  Labor 

scarcity  makes 

an  engine  almost  a  necessity  on  every  farm,  but  the  high  cost  of  gasoline 
has  made  many  farmers  feel  that  the  operating  cost  of  an  engine  burning 
gasoline  only  would  be  prohibitive. 

HpyP  I<i  an  En  ainp  ^  7-horse  size 

M  *5  AO  UAC  which  gives  you  a  world  of  power  at 

a  very  low  cost  because  it  burns  cheap  kerosene  just  as  well  as  gasoline.  It 
is  a  high  compression,  throttle  governed  engine,  designed  especially  for  the 
use  of  kerosene.  It  is  equipped  with  the  new  model  kerosene  carburetor, 
with  automatic  air  valve  and  water  spray  valve.  There  are  no  attachments, 
no  complicated  adjustments  necessary  to  change  from  gasoline  to  kerosene  or 
from  kerosene  to  gasoline.  It  is  equipped  with  genuine  Webster  Magneto, 
guaranteeing  steady  and  reliable  ignition.  Heavy  double  heat-treated  drop 
forged  crank  shaft,  fuel  tank  enclosed  in  cast  sub-base,  cast  shield  over 
moving  parts,  spark  advance  and  retard  lever  speed  control,  hopper  cooled 
with  water  jacketed  cylinder  and  cylinder  head. 

We  Warrant  the  Maynard 

power,  to  do  it  continuously  and  without  injury.  We  sell  it  at  a  price  lower 
than  dealers  ask  for  their  lowest  priced  gasoline  engines.  We  ship  it  to  you 
with  the  distinct  understanding  and  agreement  that  you  may  use  it  60  days, 
giving  it  every  test  you  care  to  give  it,  and  if  it  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  to 
you,  ship  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  and  we  will  return  the  purchase  price 
and  any  freight  charges  paid  by  you.  You'eannot  ask  for  a  more  liberal  offer 
i.han  this.  'We  are  ready  to  ship  promptly  from  our  big  stocks  in  New  York. 

The  Maynard  Jr.  -Horse  Power  Gasoline  Engine 

T>T)C,  Gasoline  only.  Four-Cycle  Horizontal.  Bore,  3%  in.  Stroke,  6  in.  Noriual 
.speed,  500  R.I’.M.  Maximum  speed,  600  R.P.M.  Diam.  flywheel,  16  in.  Weight 
eacti  wheel,  34  lbs.  Diam.  crank  shaft,  1’4  in.  Capacity  water  hopper,  1%  gals 
rapacity  fuel  tank,  1  gal.  Licngth  of  piston,  4  in.  Diam.  of  puUey,  4  in.  Face  of  pullev. 
3  in.  Shpg.  wt.,  225  lbs. 

The  1%-H.P.  Maynard  Is  built  for  the  use  of  gasoline  only  on  account  of  the  very 
small  amount  of  fuel  used  to  run  it.  The  1%-H.P.  differs  from  the  other  sizes  also 
in  that  the  cylinder  liead  is  not  water  jacketed  but  is  air  cooled  instead.  In  all  oiher 
important  respects  the  design  is  the  sam(L  C  O  Q  QA 

740A84  Maynard  I'/g-H.P.  Gasoline  Engine,  with  batteries.  Price _ 

740A85  Same  Engine,  complete  with  Webster  Oscillating  Magneto.  Price. .  $34.75 
740A84  I  Hand  truck,  four  12-inch  wheels,  for  mounting  tliis  engine.  Price..  4.50 

The  Maynard  3 -Horse  Power  Engine 

T>'pe  "K”  Gasoline-Kerosene  Four-Cycle  Horizontal.  Bore,  4%  in.  Stroke,  6  in, 
Norma]  speed,  4'i0  R.P.M.  Maximum  speed,  550  R.P.M.  Diam.  .flywheel.  21  in.  Weight 
each  flywheel,  81  lbs.  Diam.  crank  shaft.  1  9/16  in.  Capacity  water  hopper,  3%  gab. 
Capacity  tuel  tank,  3%  ga,s.  Length  of  piston,  5%  in.  liiani.  of  pulley,  10  in.  Fate 
of  pulley,  6  in.  Shipping  weight,  480  pounds.  Webster  Magneto  Ignition. 

The  3-U.P.  Gasoline-Kerosene  Maynard  will  operate  a  centrifugal  pump,  saw  wcoJ. 
operate  a  corn  sheller,  feed  grinder,  cream  separator,  churn,  etc.  Equipped  wi'h  (he 
famous  Webster  Oscillating  Magneto.  AA 

740A96  Price,  as  described . . .  «pOiS.Ull 

740A842  Hand  Truck  with  four  12-Inch  Iron  wheels  for  mounting  this  engine 
Weight,  140  lbs.  Price,  each . $7.25 


THE  IDEAL  Fi^M  POWER 

Burns  Gasoline  or  Kerosene 


PLEASE  GET  OUT  "YOUR  BARGAIN  BOOK”  OUR  1,000-PAGE 
CATALOG  WHICH  YOO  RECEIVED  FROM  US  THIS  AUTUMN 


or 

its 

ve 


Its 


Some  Extraordinary  Savings  for  Zvery  Farmer  and  Stock  Raiser 


IF  EVERY  farmer  knew  how  low  our  prices,  how  splendid  th 

carry,  we  would  be  doing  ten  times  the  business  we  are  doing  this  Fall,  a 
been  more  than  double  the  volume  we  received  up  to  this  time  last  year 
present  market.  We  can  show  only  a  few  samples  on  this  page,  but  you.v 
catalog  which  we  sent  you  this  Fall.  If  you  did  not  receive  it,  ask  your  neigDI 


i 


Monarch  Wide  Tire  Farm  Wagon 

^5522 

With  Box  €Utd  Seat 

We  believe  this 
is  the  best  Farm 
Wagon  Bargain  on 
the  market  today. 
Bead  the  specifi¬ 
cations,  remember 
the  5-yoar  guaran¬ 
tee,  and  that  you 
can  have  your 
Bxouea  back  if  you 
wisli-  and  order 

now  and  take  your  time  in  trying  the  wagon,  oear— The 
bolsters,  hounds,  spokes,  reach  and  tongue  are  of  se¬ 
lected  well  seasoned  oak.  Hounds  are  >  square  and  are 
braced  from  the  front  over  a  sand  bolster  and  axles. 
Bolster  stakes  are  braced  on  both  sides  and  fitted  with 
edge  irons  and  two  rings.  Axles  are  3%x4%  inches,  of 
seasoned  hickory,  fitted  with  '3%4etl0-inch  thimble  skeins. 
Wheels  are  30  and  44  inches  high,  with  3x% -inch  tires; 
(4-inch  tires  can  be  furnished  at  extra  cost  if  de¬ 
sired.)  Standard  wltcels  with  seasoned  oak  hubs.  Oak 
and  hickory  spokes  and  rims.  Rims  bent  and  set  on  by 
hydraulic  pressure.  Box,  10%  feet  long  by  24  Inches 
high,  with  Comstock  pattern  endgate,  and  either  38  or 
32  inches  wide,  depending  on  track  selected.  Track, 
either  4  feet  6  Inches  or  5  feet.  Be  sure  to  state  which 
track  is  wanted.  Box  is  painted  green,  and  tlie  gear 
and  wheels  are  a  rich  red,  varnished  and  striped. 

93 1  Ai  225  Monarch  Wide  Tiro  Farm  Wagon,  com¬ 
plete,  with  3i%-inch  tires.  Shpg.  wt.,  1,000  CCC  AH 

Ibs.  Shipped  from  factory  in  Indiana . 

If  4x%-inch  tires  are  wanted,  add  $3.50  to  above  price. 


$0  70  Fanners’ 
Oup  Stock  Food 

Order  one  of  tlicse  "ti'Ml' 
page  subject  to  trial, 
cold  rolled  steel  with  heai 
Door,  12x15  inches.  Buns 
chunks.  Kettle  of  smooth  c 
wide  flange  around  top.  , 
elbow  joint  of  6-lnch  pipe. 
Shipped  from  factory  in  .Ui 
9  I  9A  I  326  15-GaI.  Sizi 

9  I  9A  I  328  30-Gal.  S!z< 


ecial 
boker 

from  this 
Jackegof  I6-gaugo 
iron  band. 

or  wood 
iron,  Willi 
include 


bs 


We 


1 


Autom  ic 
Han 

Order 
page. 

It.  A 
substanli, 
wheel,  in 
capaciti 
and  oatvi 

7I9AI 

Extra  Or 


$1410  Monarch  Fi  i  Cutters 

“  * - -  Hand  or  Pov  f 


Has  liardw’ood  frame,  e' 
large  feed  table,  adjust; 
non-clogging  cone  feed  gca 
knives  of  best  tempered  « 
stantaneous  adjustment,  ski 
small  size,  hand  only;  lart 
hand  or  power.  Guarantesd 
7  I  9A  I  055  Small  site 
8% -inch  knives. 

Price  . 

7 1 9  A  1 067  Large  Slze.i 


WE  ISSUE  A  BIG  FREE  FARMERS’  « 

a  letter  and  say  "Send  me  your  free  Far* 


AND  STOCK  RAISERS’  CATALOG 

save  you 


save  you  at  least  a  third — perhaps  a  half. 


The  Maynard  S -Horse  Power  Engine 

'Type  “K"  Gasoline- Kerosene  Four-Cycle.  Boro,  4%  In.  Stroke,  8  in.  Normal  speed, 
400  R.P.M.  Maximum  speed,  500  R.P.M.  Diam.  flywlieel,  26  in.  Weight  each  flywheel, 
142  lbs.  Diam.  crank  shaft,  1%  in.  Capacity  water  hopper,  6  gals.  Capacity  fuel  hopper, 
6  gals.  Len^  of  piston,  6  in.  Diam.  of  pulley,  12  in.  Face  of  pulley,  0  in,  Shpg. 
wt.,  725  lbs.  Webster  Alagneto  Ignition. 

The  5-H.P.  Gasoline-Kerosene  Maynaril  is  the  best  ail  around  farm  engine  oti  the 
market  today.  It  is  the  most  practical  size.  It  delivers  all  its  power  at  ino  beit  pulicj, 
pmoothly  and  steadily.  Mounted  on  a  truck,  the  5-ir.P  Maynard  makes  the  ideal 
all  around  engine  for  all  the  ordinary  work  on  the  farm.  AA 

740A97  Price,  as  described . .  •jItJI  •UW 

The  Maynard  7 -Horse  Power  Engine 

Type  "K”  Ga-soline-Kero'-eno  Four-Cycle  Horizontal.  Bore,  5%  in.  Stroke,  10  in. 
Normal  speed,  370  R.P.M.  Maximum  speed,  450  R.P.M.  Diam.  flywlieel,  36  In.  Weight 
each  flywheel,  2.S0  lbs.  Diam.  crank  shaft,  2  in.  Capacity  water  hopper,  12  gals. 
Capacity  fuel  tank,  8%  gals.  Icng'h  of  piston,  7  in.  Diam.  of  pulley,  14  in.  lace 
of  pulley,  8  in.  Shpg.  wt.,  1265  Ihs.  Webster  Magneto  Ignition.  v  «  -  11 

The  7-n.P.  Gasoline-Kerosene  Maynard  is  a  heavy  duty  engine  largo  enough  for  all 
the  work  on  the  farm.  It  will  run  a  10-inch  feed  grinder,  a  12-lnch  buhr  null,  a  12- 
inch  ensilage  cutter  with  biower  elevator  or  a  16-inch  ensilage  cutter  with  conveyor 
elevator.  It  will  pull  a  two-roll  busker  and  shredder,  a  four-hole  corn 
hay  press  or  run  a  30-inch  buzz  saw.  Cl  yQ  ||{| 

740A98  Price,  as  described . . 

Wo  can  supply  horse  trucks,  portable  sawing  outfits,  pumping  outfits  ai^_ other 
ment  to  go  with  these  engines.  Ask  for  a  free  copy  of  our  FARM  BARGAIN  BOOK. 


id  damper. 

$8-70 

Weight.  1.8.5  lbs. .  .$  I  I  .75 


Force  Feed 
Grist  Mill 

Hand  Mill  today  from  this 
money  back  if  you  want 
grade  mill,  heavily  and 
built;  Has  16-inch  balance 
able  grinding  plates,  large 
ns  first  class  graham  flour 
Bhpg.  wt.,  40  lbs. 

2  Price  .. 
leg  Plates,  per  pair..35c 


84U 


$4.15 


IV 


Mth 

.10 

lO^^-in.  knives  $20.50 


gad  pricing  thousands  of 
Just  write  us  a  postal  or 
!»ok,”  and  we  will  mall  it 
•vend  ,  now — today  1  We  can 


Some  Sample  Values  from  Our  Big  Hardware  Store 

Look  at  these  prices — Then  see  complete  lines  on  pages  818  to  972  in  **Your  Bargain  Book” 


Ball  Pein 
Hammer 


IA5602  Forged 
of  best  crucible  steel, 
correctly  tempered. 

Will  not  soften  or 
chip.  Furnished 
with  selected  hickory  handles.  A 
rare  value  in  “quality”  hammers. 
Wt.,  lbs.  1  DA  m 
Price.  .50c  53c  66 C  61  C 


Big  Bucksaw  Special 

IA6655  You  will  bo  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  speed  and  ease  wi.U 
which  tliis  saw  cuts.  When  litui- 
dled  properly  it  will  never  wedge 
or  choke  up.  The  frame  is  made 
of  liardwood  in  iLs  natural  fiinsli 
and  will  not  warp.  F:tted»w.tli 
Ihe  coarse  Champion  “.M’  tooUi 
blade,  30  inches  in  length  by  2U 
Inches  wide.  The  rod  is  heavuy 
tinned  to  prevent  rust.  7‘?r 
Elipg.  wt.,  5  lbs.  Complete  I 


Chilled  Face  Anvils 


7IA5428  Made  of  best  qual¬ 
ity  cast  iron,  properly  tempered. 
Face  is  smooth  and  accurately 
niacluued.  This  well  shaped, 
sturdy  anvil  at  the  price  vve  offer 
it  is  a  remarkable  value. 

Wt,  lbs.  50  70  100 

Price,.  .$2. 1  O  $2.94  $4.20 


n  D  Handle 
B  Manure  i 


Manure 

Fork 


Standard  Claw  Hammer 

53c 


Up 


7  I A  I  868  Jlade  of 
the  finest  materials  by 
a  company  famous  for 
the  manufacture  of  high 
grade  farm  Implements. 
Made  witli  12-inch  pol¬ 
ished  spring  tempered 
oval  steel  tines.  Bent 

hardwood  handles  with 

Cialieablo  D  heads; 
capped  and  strapiied  ferrules. 
The  fork  for  the  f.-rmer  tliat 
wants  tlio  best.  Shipping  weight, 
3%  pounds. 

No.  of  tines  4  5  6 

Price,  each.. 79c  OCc  $1.10 


IA9244  This 

liammer  is  forged 
from  crucible  steel, 
perfect  in  temper. 

I'laln  face,  adz  eye,  fu.l  polished. 
Handle  of  second  grqwth  hickory. 
A  hammer  that  hangs  right.  Wt., 
1  lb.  without  handle. 

Price  . 

General  $^30 
Repair  Forge  ^ 

7IA4826  Hero  Is 
a  nioney-saver.  A 
well  designed,  strong, 
liigh  grade  forge, 
with  good  deep' 
liearth,  braced  legs 
a  n  d  half  hood. 

Hearth,  lU  inches  in 
diameter.  Fan  case. 

8  Inches  in  diameter. 

Height  to  top  of 
hearih,  33  inches. 

Ideal  for  farm  and 
general  roimir  work, 

WiU  soon  pay  for  it¬ 
self.  Complete,  with 
half  hood,  as  lllustratail 
ping  weight.  90  lbs. 

Price,  each  . 


Shingling  Hatchet 

67c| 


Up 


Sliip- 

!ij6.30 


A  Re^ 

Bargain  _ 

IA9236  Best  Quality  Shin¬ 
gling  HatcheL  Forged  crucible 
steel,  oil  tempered  finish,  hick¬ 
ory  handle.  Most  durable  cut¬ 
ting  edge,  ground  sharp,  ready 
for  use.  A  real  bargain. 

Size  ■  No.  2  I  Size  No.  3 
Bit,  4  inches.  I  Bit,  4%  In. 

^  67c  I  ri3lz.72c 


lb.  7  oz. 


Michigan 
Pattern 
$|02 


7  I  A  6  4  O'  O 

Miclilgan  Pat¬ 
tern,  with  hand¬ 
les.  Black  oil 
tempered  finish.  Rustproof.  The 
iix  for  the  woodsman — 'low  in 
price  and  high  in  quality.  ■ 
Weight,  3  lbs.:  Price.  .$  I  .02 
Weight.  4  lbs.:  Price,.  1.05 
Weight.  4%  lbs.;  Price..  1.09 


u  failed  to  reccivo  It  please  borrow  one  from  your  neighbor,  and  look  carefully  through 
before  you  spend  a  dollar  for  anything.  More  than  100»000  prices. are  quoted  in  this 
:k — every  price  meaning  a  big  saving  to  you.  W©  guarantee  to  save  you  money  just  as 
r?tntee  our  goods  to  givo  satisfaction.  You  waste  your  dollars  if  you  si^eud  them  without 
iding  out  what  our  price  is  on  anything  you  need. 


qualities  and  how  complete  the  stocks  and  ■varieties  of  goods  we 

Ithat  would  be  Baying  a  great  deal,  because  so  far  this  season  our  business  has 
We  own  large  quantities  of  goods,  bought  long^  ago  at  prices  far  below  the 
find  thousands  of  them  shown  in  "Your  Bargain  Book/'  our  big  1,000-page 
to  lend  you  his  book. 


Keep  the  Horses  Warm  This  Winter 

Y'ou  can’t  afford  to  buy  a  stable  blanket,  a  horse 
blanket  or  a  lap  robe  until  you  have  seen  pages  118  to  121 
of  our  Free  Farm  Bargain  Book.  See  these  examplee: 

Stable  Blankets 
32A3900>  Good  Quality 
Burlap  Stable  Blanket,  rein¬ 
forced  at  breast  and  under 
fastener,  214-in.  girths;  AC^ 

76-in.  long;  weight,  8  lbs.  v  JL 
32 A3 902  Same  as  32A,S900, 
except  lialf  lined  with  napped 
Jute  lining.  Price,  each  $1.30 
32A3903  Best  Heavy  Bur¬ 
lap  S  able  Blanket,  with  full 
napped  jute  lining,  two  1%-in. 
girths.  Length,  76  In.;  weight, 

8  pounds.  Price,  each . $1.59 

3 2 A3 940  Made  of  heavy  tan  duck,  quilted  to  a  full, 
heavy  felt  lining,  splendidly  trimmed,  fancy  2-in.  girtlis; 
76  In.  long;  weight,  8  lbs.  A  crackerjack  value  at.. $2. 65 
32A3930  This  Extra  Strong  Stable  Blanket  Is  made 
of  brown  duck,  full  lined  with  lieavy  fe.t, .  reinforced 
front,  2-in.  girths;  leng'h,  76  In.  WL,  8  lbB....$3.l5 
32A393I  Same  as  32A3930,  except  80  in.  long  instead 
of  76  in.  Price,  each . $3.30 

Horse  Blankets 

32A3702  A  Strong  Warm  Servlco  Blanket  at  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  low  price.  Brown  with  blue  and  OC 

white  strines.  Size.  76x80  in.;  wt.,  6  lbs.  Price 
32A3704  Same  as  32A3702,  but  size  84x90  in. $3.20 
32A37 1  3  Dark  tan  blanket,  with  brown  and  white 
stripes  and  border,  for  work  horses.  Size,  80x84  in. $2. 9 5 
32A37I4  Same  as  32A3713,  but  size  84x90  in.  3.36 
32A37I7  This  is  the  greatest  blanket  made  for  hard 
service.  Warm  red-brown  body,  border  red  and  blue. 
Guards  of  canvas  protect  it  from  wear  at  shafts  and 
harness;  bias  woven  rib  near  edge  to  prevent  tearing.  Size. 

84x90  in.;  weight.  8  lbs.  Price,  each . $3.85 

32A3632  A  handsome  blanket  of  extraordinary  wear¬ 
ing  qualities.  It  is  a  dark  blue  and  brown  plaid  with 
contra.stlng  stripes  of  red  and  green.  Woof  is  85  per  cent 
wool;  balance,  long  cotton  fiber,  giving  extra  strength  and 
unusual  wearing  qualities.  Size,  80x84  in.;  Price  $5.50 
32A3633  Same  as  32A3632.  size  84x90  in -  6.36 


Maynard 
Active  Range 

Burns  Herd  or  Soft  Coal, 
Coke  or  Wood 

Mailo  of  heavy  gauge  steel,  mixed 
with  copper  to  resist  rust.  Lined 
with  asbestos  milllioard.  Bright 
nickeled  trlmmiii'-.s.  Ftiriushcd  with 
comldiiation  dup'cx  grate.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  baker  and  roaster.  Oven 

inoa.sures  18x18x12 
iiK  lies  and  has 
large  flues  on  five 
sides  to  give  an 
eve;i  heat.  The 
door  drops  down, 
forming  a  shelf 
when  oven  is  open. 
B’itted  witli  largo 
wooden  handle. 
Has  a  thermometer  In  the 

door.  Cooking  top  is  section¬ 
al,  each  section  bolted  and 
braced  to  prevent  cracking  or 
warping.  The  IC-quart  reser¬ 
voir  is  made  of  cast  Iron, 
lined  with  white  porcelain. 
Japanned  covers,  hinged  In 
cen'er.  Fire  box  measures 
lCt/2x6%xC%  in.  and  worlis 
311  the  hot  blast  principle. 

Has  a  3-plece  ventilated  fire  back,  with  air  space  behind  the  grate. 
Front  grate  is  ventilated  and  the  etui  liners  can  be  removed  for  burn¬ 
ing  wood.  Has  side, draft  and  special  pouch  coal  feed,  also  front  door 
for  feeding  wood,  aiul  will  take  pieces  19’^  inches  long.  The  large 
warming  closet  has  roll  door.  The  ash  pit  has  a  largo  pan.  Size  of 
main  top,  24^x42  in.  Height  of  main  top,  31  ?4  in.  Smoke  pipe,  7  in. 
Has  six  S-ln.  lids,  Shpg.  wt.,  325  lbs. 

720AI020'  Price,  complete  with  nickeled  lid  lifter,  7^ 

grate  shaker  and  flue  scraper  .  J 

We  can  furnish  this  range  without  high  closet,,  witeout  reservoir,  or 
without  beth  at  lower  prices.  See  page  825  in  “Your  Bargain  Book.’ 

Posthole  Digger 

1^  7IA2286  This  Is  a 

I®  very  popular  pattern.  It 
-sa  is  strongly  made  through- 
iHtm  out  and  will  give  entire 
il  Bl  satisfaction.  Has  9-inch 
Jl  tempered  steel  blades. 

IM  ™  malleable  shanks  and 
hardwood  handles.  Helglit,  over 
all.  5  feet.  Price . 94  c 


Jackknife 


IA4422  Hand 
forged  blades  of  cruciuie  steel. 
314-inch  cut  stag  liandles  with 
German  silver  holsters  and 
sliielU.  Leii.'Tih  of  large  blade, 
open,  6%  inches.  C\*? P 

Price,  each  . OAC 


$210 


^for 


100 

Carriage  Bolts 


First  Quality 
Carefully  Cut  Threads 
Fall  Size  Nats 
Round  Heads 
Square  Shoulders 

_ _  __  Lengths,  2  to  5  In. 

IA6020  A  fine  assortment  for  ordinary  repair  work.  This  pack- 
age,  made  up  from  regular  stock,  consists  of  six  each  *4x1 /i, 

2,  2V2,  3  Inches;  six  each  r)/16xl%,  2,  2%,  3,  3^,  4 
%x2.  2*4,  3,  3%  Inches;  five  each  %x4,  5  Inches.  Just  the  ^Ing  for 
repairs  made  around  the  farm.  Order  one  or  more  packages,  Cl  1|Q 
Shipping  weight,  9  lbs.  Per  package . .  x  ♦  a.  v 

Carpenters’  Standard  Saws 

Order  by  number  and  state 
whether  hand  or  rip  sew  is  desired 
Give  number  of  points  wanted 

I  A70O6  These  saw.s,  a  most  popular  style,  we  highly  recommend  to 
anyone  viho  wants  a  liigh-grade  saw  at  a  reasonable  price.  Made  of 
high  grade  steel,  sc’.entiflcally  tempered,  ground  thin  on  back,  properly 
blocked  and  hand  set.  Full  bevelled,  baud  filed.  Beeohwood  handle, 
nickel  plated  screws.  A  saw  that  is  low  in  price  but  hlgli  in  quality. 


liand 

baws 

Hip  Saws 

24-lnch 

7,  8,  9,  10,  H 
or  12  Points 

$1.27 

26-lnch 

6,  7,  8,  9,  10, 
11,  12  Points 

$1.38 

24 -inch 

5,  5%  or  0 
Points 

$1.27 

•26-lnch 

5.  5%  or  6 
Points 

$1.38 

28-inch 
4%,  5.  5%, 
Points 

$1.47 

Arc  Ground  Tuttle-Tooth  Crosscut  Saws 

1$036 

Up 

7IA6200  This  arc  ground  tuttle-tooth  crosscut  saw  Is  ground  six 
gauges  tliif.ner  on  the  back  edge  than  on  the  tootli  edge,  Insuring 
rapid  cutting  and  easy  running.  Order  one  today.  You  will  find  it 
the  best  to  be  found  anywhere  at  the  price.  The  price  does  not  include 
handles.  Please  be  sure  to  give  us  the  length  desired. 


Feet 
Long 
Wt.,  7’/6  lUs. 


5 

iVt., 

$3.36 


,Feot 


oz  -ong 

8%  lbs. 

$3.65 


Wt. 


6  Feet 

iMUg 

Wt.,  9%  lbs. 

$4.00 


/Jl '  'cet 
O2  Long 
Wt.,  10%  lbs. 

$4.30 


7  Feet 
Iteng 

Wt.,  11  lbs. 

$4.62 


Round  End  One-Hole  Corn  Skeller 

This  ono-hnie  corn  sheller 
fully  meets  the  needs  of  the  average  farmer, 
it  is  well  made,  runs  light  and  does  first- 
class  \^’ork.  Frame  work  is  made  of  heavy 
hardwood,  strongly  bolted  togetlier,  making 
every  part  firm  and  rigid.  Shaft  bearings  are 
all  bored  true  to  size  and  on  the  crank  side  of 
the  slteller  the  three  bearings  are  connected 
so  that  the.v  cannot  get  out  of  line.  Shafting 
is  cold  rolled  .steel;  balance  wheel  is  large 
and  heavy,  insuring  even,  light  running. 

The  feed  spout  is  placed  directly  over  the 
shelling  wheels  and  wheels  grip  the  ears  as 
soon  as  they  enter  sheller.  The  sjiring.  can  be 
adjusted  so  as  to  properly  handle  ears  of  any 
size  and  do  clean  work.  Also  with  pulley  to  be  run  by  powen  Shpg. 
wt.,  145  lbs.  Shipped  from  New  York  City.  V’7  O  A 

7  I  9A  I  002  Sheller,  compete,  with  fan  and  feed  table....  *r  *  •OV 
7  I  9 A  I  005  Extra  for  8x2- Inch  clamp  pulley  to  be  run  by  belt  60  0 


$  “I  Q  85  Tilting  Table  Pole  Saw  Frame 

A  Substantial  saw  frame  ia  A 

solldiy  built  and  rigidly 
braced.  It  can  be  used  either  for  long  pole 
wood  or  cordwood.  Frame  is  heavy,  dry  hard¬ 
wood,  thorouglily  bolted  and  braced,  making  it 
extra  strong  and  durable.  ShafLs  are  1%-lnch 
cold  rolled  steel,  running  hi  long  babbitted 
bearings.  Tlie  table  is  hung  on  heavy  hihges 
with  long  easy  bearings.  Tlie  lower  shaft 
carrying  balance  wheel  extends  entirely  across 
the  frame.  Any  size  blade  from  20  to  80-ln. 
can  be  used.  Shpg.  wt.,  410  lbs.  Shipped 
from  New  York  warehouse  or  factory  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Prices  do  not  include  saw.  a-  ^ 

7I9AI6I9  Right  Hand  Frame.  Price  $lo.o9 

7  I  9A  I  620  Left  Hand  Frame,  Price . $18.95 

Y'ou  will  find  a  full  assortment  of  circular  sawe  for  this  aaw  5rame 
on  page  940  of  “Your  Bargain  Book." 


BEBKI 


Bi-Treadle  Ball  Bearing  Grindstone  SpM 


I  A343  Put  this  remarkable  Grindstone  on  your  place 
for  $5,251  Pay  more  for  a  jriiulstone  if  you  wish,  but 
you  cannot  hope  to  get  one  any  better  than  this  ono. 

Entire  frame  is  made  of  rigid  steel.  Tlie  superb 
even  grit  grinding  stone  is  mounted  on  ball  bearings  and 
spins  around  with  the  slightest  pressure.  A  couifonaDle 


5^ 


fairly 
seat 

is  built  on  tho  frame.  The  steel  frame  of  (jourse  will  outlast  many 
wooden  ones.  The  water  supply  is  regulated  by  funnel  shaped  tank 
that  feeds  steadily  and  evenly.  Journals  are  ball  bearing  and  are 
made  so  that  the  balls  cannot  fall  out.  Phpg.  wt.,  aoout  100  lbs. 

While  this  is  ono  of  tlie  biggest  grindstone  bargains  ever  offered 
to  our  customers,  you  will  find  in  "Y’Our  Bargain  Book,’’  our  big  1000- 
page  catalog  which  you  have,  just  as  big  bargains  in  all  kinds  ^  topis 
atid  machinery  all  at  prices  which  mean  big  savings. 

Price,  each...... ...‘ . 


$5.25 


103  Wall  Paper  Samples 

FREE'i 

Here  19  the 
best  wan  paper 
book  of  tho  year. 

Don’t  spend  a 
cent  for  wall  pa-  I 
per  until  soul 
have  seen  these  I 
wonderful  designs'." 
and  loa  free  samples.  Simply  say  "Send  me 
your  free  wall  paper  samples,”  and  we  will 
send  them  by  rHum  mail,  free  and-  postpaid. 
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November 


I'.U  T 


WOiyiAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

When  He  Comes  Back 

tip  goes  in  manhood’s  earning  time, 

While  others  build  their  hoard, 
l’>nt  what  when  he  has.given  all 
,  And  penniless  his  sword? 

( )h,  when  he  shall  come  back  to  ns 
With  what  he  went  to  win, 
r.e  wealth  to  him,  be  gold  to  him, 

Who  has  our  ransom  been. 

He  goes  in  manhood’s  splendid  prime. 
The  scar  disdainful  spurns, 
r.ut  what  if  guns  shall  take  their  toll 
And  broken  he  returns? 

Oh,  when  he  shall  come  back  again, 

If  fate  decrees  it  thus. 

Be  eyes  to  him,  'be  hands  to  him. 

Who  has  been  soul  to  us. 
ohandhiirgh  Wilson  in  A’cu'  York  fltin. 
* 

WiiKN  making  a  white  cake  that  calls 
only  for  white  of  egg,  most  hotisekeepers 
make  a  second  cake  to  utilize  the  yolks. 
If  desired  one  may,  instead  of  this,  boil 
the  yolk  hard  by  dropping  cai-efully  in 
boiling  water,  like  «  poache<l  egg.  It  is 
then  ready  for  use  in  salad,  or  any  other 
dish  calling  for  hard-boiled  egg. 

* 

An  old-fashioned  dessert  is  Indian 
pudding  with  apples.  It  calls  for  one- 
half  cup  of  molasses,  one  quart  of  milk, 
one  teaspoonful  sjilt,  three  scant  cups  of 
apples,  pared  and  sliced,  with  one-fourth 
teaspoonful  each  of  ground  ginger  and 
cloves,  and  half  cup  corameal.  Heat  the 
milk  ;  when  it  boils  pour  it  on  the  meal, 
stirring  well,  then  cook  in  double  boiler 
for  half  an  hour,  with  frequent  stirring. 
Add  the  other  ingrt-dients,  put  in  .a  but¬ 
tered  pudding  dish,  and  bake  slowly  for 
an  hour.  v 

We  are  often  a.sked  to  pre.'iCTibe  for 
ferns  grown  in  the  house  or  window, 
which  suffer  from  a  blight  attacking  the 
tips  of  the  fronds,  'which  sometimes  ex¬ 
tends  along  the  frond,  causing  many  of 
the  pinna*  to  brown  and  die.  The  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  advi.‘<es  that  the  dis¬ 
eased  parts  be  cut  off  and  burned,  and 
the  remainder  sprayed  with  weak  Boi*- 
deaux  mixture.  One  can  prepare  a  small 
quantity  of  Bordeaux  for  such  u.se  by 
dissolving  two  level  tablespoonfuls  of  cop¬ 
per  sulphate  (blue  vitriol)  in  water,  dis¬ 
solving  a  half  cupful  of  slaked  linu*  in 
water  separately,  then  mixing  the  solu¬ 
tions  and  diluting  with  water  to  make  a 
gallon  of  the  mixture.  Do  not  mix  the 
cojiper  sulphate  in  metal,  whi(.*h  will  bo 
corroded  by  it;  mix  in  a  glass,  crockery 
or  wooden  lesseL 

The  National  (Jovernment  is  again 
Avaruing  us  of  sugiir  whortage,  and  is  ph;n- 
ning  a  campaign  to  urge  economy  in  il.s 
use.  Sugar  is  a  valuable  food  emnstitu- 
ent,  and  a  necessity  for  most  of  us,  but 
as  a  nation  aac  have,  a.  Avell-deservcd 
reputation  for  extravagance  in  its  u.se. 
Americans  are  great  candj’^eaters,  and 
Avith  most  of  us  candy  is  not  ^ised  as  a 
dessert,  or  as  part  of  a  meal,  litit  is  purely 
an  extra,  eaten  Ai-ithout  any  idea  of  nutri¬ 
ent  value.  It  thus  becomes  merely  an  in¬ 
dulgence,  like  tobacco.  France  is  in 
especial  need  of  sugar,  andi  has’  a  right  to 
expect  it  from  us,  It  is  tiiujb  'for  us  all 
to  consider  how  we  may  aid  in  conserv*- 
iiig  our  supply.  The  matter/  of  candy 
must  be  left  to  the  individual  .•conscience. 
There  iire,  howeA-er,  opportunities  for 
liousehold  saving,  now  that  the  .season 
for  canning  and  preserving  is  past.  We 
think,  personally,  that  Oijke  icings  should 
be  barred.  They  are  deliejous;.  and  they 
add  greatly  to  the  attractiveness  of  a  cake, 
but  they  are  not  a  necessity,  and  they 
us('  up  an  immense  amount  of  sugar.  It 
Avould  take  the  genius  of  Col.  Mulberry 
Sellers  to  ctilculate  Iioav  many  tons  of 
sugar  are  used  in  cake  icings  CA’ery 
Saturday,  by  Avomeu  who  do  their  OAvn 
Isvkiug.  Then  Ave  ought  to  rise  honey 
wherever  it  can  be  substituted  for  sugar. 
It  is  a  delicious  and  Avbole.some  SAveet, 
and  it  is  so  far  a  by-product  for  Avhich 
the  floAA’ers  and  the  lK>es  are  responsible 
that  it  does  not  usurj)  the  place  of  other 
needed  food  crops.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  issued  an  excellent  bul¬ 
letin  on  this  subject — ^Paimera’  Bulletin 
No.  653,  “Honey  and  Its  Uses  in  the 
Home,”  by  Caroline  L.  Hunt, and  Helen 
W.  AtAvater.  Many  of  the  recipes  giA’en 
will  be  extremely  helpful  in  saA’ing  sugar, 
and  will  be  a  real  economy  on  farms 
where  bees  are  kept.  In  purchasing 
honey  we  always  'fieel  that  Ave  are  getting 


nearer  to  the  producer  than  in  buying  a 
factory-made  SAA-eet.  Maple  sugar  and 
syrup  AA-ill  also  release  more  cane  sugar 
for  our  Allie.si  and  in  buying  them  we 
are  helping  to  consume  a  crop  that  means 
much  to  many  farm  workers.  To  the 
city  buyer  maple  proAlucts  are  usually 
exiMjnsive.  Where  direct  trad6  between 
farmers  is  practical,  there  is  additiontil 
incentive  for  a  farm  family  out  of  the 
maple  belt  to  buy  from  j)roducei's  of 
these  sweets;  they  are  helping  producers 
of  their  own  class,  ai'-l  helping  the  nation 
to  conserA-e  other  sugai-s. 


Seen  In  New  York  Shops 

A  “soldiers’  special”  seen  in  a  Avell- 
knoAvn  shop  Avasi  a  heavy  army  coat, 
moleskin  shell  lined  Avith  reindeer  leather, 
with  heaverized  ctdlar  and  ribbed  cloth 
Avrist  protectors,  price  $20. 

“Twistless  tape”  is  offered  as  especially 
u.seful  for  infants’  garments;  it  is  .said 
never  to  twi.st,  curl  up,  shrink  or  beeomc 
ye'.loAV  in  washing. 

Among  infants’  garments  Ave  noted 
nightgoAA-ns  of  white  stockinet,  a  plain 


'  The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  (Mrice  with  order 


U5S4  OirlV  Prvss, 
to  12  years.  Pri 
l.A  cciit.s. 


J>.54r»  0  n  e  -  I*  i  o  c  o 
Press,  3lJ  to  4'.>  bust. 
I'rU-e  15  rents. 


imSO  Poublc-Preiist- 
e:I  Coat,  34  to  42 
bust.  Price  15  cents. 
0528  Panel  Skirt,  24 
to  32  waist.  I’riee 
15  cents. 


0.5.52  Cirl's 
to  14  years, 
cents. 


Coat. 

I'rico 


8 

15 


model  with  raglan  sleeves,  and  a  draw¬ 
string  in  the  bottom  hem,  so  that  it 
could  be  closed  to  keep  the  little  feet 
Avann. 

Woineii’.s  •overgaiters  or  .spats  Avere  seen 
;it  prices  ranging  from  about  one  dollar  ui> 
to  .$2.67.  The  cheapest  Avere  those  with 
only  six  buttons;  the  i)revalent  height 
r-^w  Avorn  Avitli  skirts  of  the  present 
length  calls  for  eight  buttons.  A  good  style 
Avith  eight  buttons  in  cravenette  Avas  seen 
for  .$1.59  in  gray,  sand  or  black;  another 
,attractiA'e  style,  which  also  included 
Avhite  and  fawn  shades,  AA'as  $1.97,  This 
was  ;it  a  department  store ;  prices  are 
kirher  at  many  of  the  shoe  stores.  There 
are  also  many  fancy  overgaiters  in  colors 
and  black  and  Avhite  chet-k,  or  Avith  orna¬ 
mental  buttons,  Avhich  are  more  conspic¬ 
uous.  Women  aaIio  suffer  from  cold 
feet  often  tell  us  that  low  shoes  AA’crn 
with  overgaiters  keep  their  feet  much 
warmer  in  Avalking  than  high  leather 
shoes,  probably  because  they  do  not  retard 
circulation,  and  because  avooI  gives  moi’c 
warmth  about  the  ankles  'than  leather. 
Sand,  faAA'n  or  gray  overgaiters,  Avh’ch- 
ever  harmonizes  with  the  jacket  suit, 
wmrn  with  black  patent  leather  pumps 
or  ties,  take  the  place  of  expensiv’e  high 
shoes  for  dress  occasions  in  Winter. 
Semi-made  skirts  have  been  featured 


Most  Flour  Value 
For  Your  Money 


1  he  cheapest  hour  is  net  alv/ays 
tKe  most  economical. 

When  you  buy  flour  you  buy  food 
value — not  just  flour.  Therefore,  econ¬ 
omy  in  flour  buying  consists  in  getting 
the  most  food  value  for  your  money. 

The  food  value  cf  each  manufac*:- 
urer’s  best  finished  flour  depends  not 
alone  upon  the  kind  of  wheat  from 
which  it  is  ground.  It  depends,  rather, 
upon  how  skillfully  and  to  what  extent 
ho  separates  it  from  the  cheaper  and 
less  nourishing  lower  grades. 

Pillobury’s  Best  flour  is  milled  to  a  definite 
standard  which  produces  the  most  food  value 
for  the  consumer’s  money.  This  standard  has 
been  determined  in  the  light  of  nearly  fifty 
years  milling  experience.  It  is  rigidly  main¬ 
tained  -day  after  day,  year  after  year.  Every 
sack  of  Pillsbury’s  Best  flour  must  conform 
to  it. 

That  is  why  bread  made  with  Pillsbury’s 
Best  is  both  wholesome  and  economical.  That 
is  why  your  money  cannot  buy  a  better  flour 
than  Pillsbury’s  Best,  anywhere-  at  any  price. 
To  pay  more  is  wasteful;  to  pay  less  is  not 
economy. 


Flour  Question  Settled 


Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn, 
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for  several  seasons ;  now  we  see,  in  some 
of  the  shops,  semi-made  serge  dresses. 
Those  noted  were  one-piece  style,  in  fine 
blue  serge,  and  required  very  little  labor 
to  fit  and  complete.  The  waist,  cuffs  and 
sash  ends  were  hand-embroidered  in  silk 
combined  with  metal,  and  there  was  a 
white  poplin  collar.  *  These  dresses  cost 
$12.50,  and  were  seen  in  both  women’s 
and  misses’  sizes. 


hook  and  eye  sewed  in  place,  just  as  pre¬ 
ferred. 

Fasten  the  neck-piece  about  the  throat 
and  adjust  the  head-piece  by  lapping  the 
tab  ends,  fastening  both  over  the  center 
button.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  any 
de.sired  portion  of  the  face  and  forehead 
may  be  covered  simply  by  pulling  out  that 
portion  of  the  scarf  tn  adjustment. 

MAKIE  L.  SHELDON, 


Crocheted  Scarf  Hood 

A  scarf  which  is  universally  becoming 
is  easily  crocheted,  and  when  made  in 
yarn  of  the  same  or  harmonizing  color  as 
the  sweater  or  coat,  will  find  many  useful 
hours  during  the  coming  season.  The 
illustration  show's  the  finished  scarf. 

It  is  made  in  two  sections,  the  neck¬ 
piece  and  the  head-piece.  For  the  neck¬ 
piece  make  a  chain  of  65  stitches.  Turn. 
Throw  thread  over  hooh  and  make  a 
double  crochet  in  the  fourth  stitch  from 
hook.  Continue  across  the  row,  with 


Crocheted  Head  Scarf 

doubles  in  each  chain  stitch  made.  Make 
a  chain  of  three  single.s.  Turn.  ’J’lirow 
thread  over  hook  and  repeat  the  rows  of 
doubles  until  you  have  11  .such  row.s. 

For  the  head  piece  make  a  chaiu  of  75 
stitches.  Turn.  Throw  thread  over  hook 
and  make  a  double  crochet  in  the  fourth 
stitch  from  the  hook.  Continue  across 
the  row  with  doubles  in  each  chain  stitch 
made.  Make  a  chaiu  of  three  singles. 
Turn.  Throw  thread  over  hook  and  re¬ 
peat  the  rows  of  doubles  until  you  have 
29  such  rows. 

For  the  30th  row  you  make  only  35 
doubles,  continuing  until  you  have  29  of 
these  short  rows.  Fasten  with  slip  stitch. 

Fasten  yarn  to  the  wide  section  again 
and  continue  by  making  the  other  long 
tab. 

Now  sew  the  head-pi(‘ce  to  the  }iock- 
piece,  holding  the  head-i»iece  a  little  full 
in  the  center  to  make  easier  adjustment 
over  the  hair.  Fold  the  neck-piece  double¬ 
leaving  the  outer  edge  free  for  the  finish¬ 
ing  scallop,  which  may  be  made  as  sim¬ 
ple  or  as  elaborate  as  one  desires.  The 
illustrated  scallop  is  made  by  attaching 
yarn,  chain  three,  throw  thread  over  the 
hook  and  make  five  doubles  in  the  space 
between  doubles,  fasten  into  next  stitch 
with  single  crochet,  throw  thread  over 
hook,  making  five  doubles  in  next  space, 
continuing  until  all  the  illustrated  .scal¬ 
loped  sections  are  completed. 

Now  make  a  ring  of  elastic  of  sufficient 
size  to  cover  the  chosen  buttons  and  cover 
this  ring  with  singles.  Make  a  fold  in 
the  tab  so  that  the  ring  fits  well  in  .space 
and  attach  with  yarn  by  sewing. 

The  buttons  are  also  covered  with  cro¬ 
chet.  Begin  by  making  a  chain  of  five 
stitches,  slip  stitch  into  a  ring,  fill  this 
ring  with  singles,  chain  one  and  fill  the 
singles  with  other  singles,  adding  occa¬ 
sionally  a  single  (making  two  singles  in  a 
single),  that  the  cover  may  be  widened 
to  fit  the  button.  After  the  top  is  fitted 
you  should  hold  the  button  in  position 
and  crochet  the  back  to  fit,  dropping  an 
occasional  single  ( making  one  single  to 
two  singles),  until  the  button  is  covered. 
Finish  with  slip  stitch.  Cover  all  three 
buttons  in  the  same  manner  and  attach 
by  sewing  to  neck  band.  Ribbon  ties  may 
be  added  to  fasten  the  scarf,  or  a  large 


Fall  Recipes 

Roast  turkey:  Cl<>an,  dress  and  stuff 
a  10-pound  turkey  with  two  cupfuls  of 
bread  crumbs,  one-fourth  cupful  of  melted 
butter,  one  tablespoonful  of  poultry  sea¬ 
soning,  .a  few  drops  of  onion  juice  and 
pepper,  one  teaspoonful  of  chopped  parsley 
and  hot  water,  ilix  the  ingredients  in 
order  given.  If  a  moist  stuffing  is  desired, 
add  hot  water  until  of  the  right  consist¬ 
ency,  but  many  prefer  a  dry  stuffing.  For 
a  stronger  flavor  of  onion,  cook  one  ta- 
blespoonful  of  chopped  onion  in  butter 
and  add  to  the  crumbs.  Sew  up  openings, 
tru.ss,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper, 
diedgc  with  flour,  place  on  rack  in  drip¬ 
ping  pan  and  cook  15  minutes  in  very 
hot  oven.  Then  di'ertge  i)an  with  flour, 
reduce  lieat,  and  baste  every  16  )iun- 
utes  until  the  turkey  is  done,  tui’uing 
often.  Allow  15  minutes  to  the  j)ound 
for  roasting. 

Baked  Goose. — Clean  and  prepare  the 
goose  as  for  roasting  and  soak  it  in  salt¬ 
ed  water  two  hours.  Cut  one  onion  in¬ 
to  quarters  and  put  in  the  inside  of  the 
goose.  Sow  it  up  and  place  in  a  pan  of 
boiling  water.  Let  It  boil  for  20  min¬ 
utes.  Take  it  out,  remove  the  onion  and 
stuff  it  with  the  following  stuffing.  Put 
in  a  basin  1%  cupfuls  of  mashed  pota¬ 
toes,  one  small  head  of  celery  chopped 
fine,  thi'ee  hard-boiled  eggs  rubbed  through 
a  sieve,  and  half  a  pound  of  salt  pork 
chopped  fine ;  one  small  grated  carrot,  one 
teaspoonful  of  onion  juice,  one  dessert¬ 
spoonful  of  salt,  one  tablespoonful  of 
vinegar,  and  a  little  white  pepper.  Mo'sten 
the  mi.xture  with  milk  and  stir  together. 
Sew  up  the  opening,  truss  the  goose,  and 
l)lace  it  in  a  pan  Avith  one  cupful  of 
stock.  Brush  it  over  with  melted  butter, 
cover  with  a  gi'cased  paper  and  bake  in 
a  moderate  oven.  When  cooked,  j)lace  it 
on  a  hot  platter ;  poiir  a  little  mushroom 
or  celery  sauce  around  it. 

Thank.sgiving  Raishi  Bread. — Three 
cupfuls  of  yellow  cornmeal,  1(4  cupfuls 
of  graham  flour,  ^^2  cupfuls  of  w'hite 
floui*,  one  cupful  of  molasses,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  baking  soda,  one  half  cupful 
of  hot  Avater,  one  tenspoonful  of  salt. 
1*/^  cupfuls’  of  sultana  raisins,  and  sour 
milk.  Put  the  cornmeal  into  a  basin,  add 
the  flour,  raisius,  salt,  the  soda  mixed 
Avith  the  molasses  and  Avater ;  make  into 
a  soft  batter  Avith  the  sour  milk.  Fill  a 
buttered  casserole  half  full  Avith  the  mix¬ 
ture  cover  and  steam  for  three  hours. 

Thanksgiving  I’lum  Pudding. — One- 
fourth  pound  of  flour,  one-half  pound  of 
currants,  one-half  pound  of  suet,  one- 
half  pound  of  broAvn  sugar,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  allspice,  one-h.'vlf  teaspoonful 
of  baking  poAvder,  one  ounce  of  poAvdered 
almonds,  a  little  milk,  one-half  pound  of 
bread  crumbs,  one-half  pound  of  seeded 
rais’iis,  one-half  pound  of  sultana  raisins, 
one-fourth  pound  chopped  Avaluut  meat, 
one-fourth  grated  nutmeg,  one  lemon, 
grated  rind,  and  juice,  three  ounces  of 
mixed  peel  and  four  eggs.  Wash  and 
pick  the  cun'ants,  add  the  raisin.s,  chop 
the  peel,  put  all  the  ingredients  into  a 
boAvl,  the  suet  finely  chopped;  mix  Avell 
with  the  eggs,  Avell  beaten,  and  enougli 
milk  to  mo'sten  the  w’liole.  Pour  into  a 
Avell  buttered  mold,  cover  with  buttered 
paper,  steam  six  hours.  If  d'vided  into 
tAvo,  four  hours  Avill  be  long  enough  to 
steam.  Turn  out  and  decorate  Avith  Avhole 
small  nuts.  Serve  with  hard  sauce. 

Baked  Whole  Pumpkin. — Scrub  the 
pumpkin  clean,  then  cut  one  •  slice  from 
one  end,  so  that  it  may  stand  securely. 
Then  put  it  in  the  oven  and  bake  until 
tender.  The  pumpkin  AAill  take  30  min¬ 
utes  to  bake.  AHoav  it  to  cool,  cut  off 
the  top  and  scoop  out  the  ins'ide,  leav¬ 
ing  the  shell.  ]Mash  the  pulp,  and  add 
to  it  a  cream  sauce,  then  return  to  the 
shell  in  layers  and  sprinkle  each  layer 
Avith  grated  cheese,  and  small  pieces  of 
butter,  cover  the  top  Avith  broAvned  and 
seasoned  bread  crumbs,  and  mixed  cheese 
and  butter.  BroAvn  in  the  oven  and 
serve  hot.  helen  a.  lynax. 


Christmas  Booklets — 20  for  25c 


Wo  have  sold  these  Booklets  for  several  years  and  thousands 
of  people  all  over  the  country  order  them  each  Christmas.  Nor 
IS  it  any  wonder  when  you  consider  their  really  remarkable  value 
and  ai  tistic  beauty ,  and  the  fact  that  you  can  get  twenty  neat, 
arti.stic,  personal  Christmas  gifts  for  2oc.  All  of  us  have  friends 
whom  we  wish  to  remember  each  Christmas  but  to  whom  it 
IS  not  necessary  to  send  an  expensive  gift.  These  httle  book¬ 
lets  meet  such  a  need  exactly.  The  illustration  shows  three 
of  the  cover  designs.  These  covers  are  beautifully  litho¬ 
graphed  ill  Holiday  colors.  In  each  package  there  are  seven¬ 
teen  others  equally  pretty.  Each  booklet  has  four  inside 
pages  and  the  coyer;  average  size  about  3x4  inches  although 
the  size  varies  with  the  different  designs.  On  the  inside  cen¬ 
tre  page  is  an  appropriate  Holiday  sentiment  and  a  place  to 
sign  your  name.  Each  cover  design  is  different. 

The  twenty  booklets  and  twenty  enveloix's  with  whicli  to  mail  them  will  be  sent  pre¬ 
paid  lor  2oc.  Quantity  is  limited.  Orders  must  bo  received  at  once. 

Ask  for  our  large  Circular  of  Christmas  Goods 

Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia 


lbs. 

BEST 

MARA- 

CAIBO 

COFFEE 

(Bean  or 
Ground) 
and 

11b. 

ambass¬ 

ador 

COCOA 


Tavo  big  bavg-aiiis  in 

ONE.  Nourishing  Food 
and  REAL  LUXURIES 
at  a  price  that  knocks  all 
the  pef)  ont  of  old 
‘  ‘  High-Cost-of-Li  ving.  ” 

>ree  delivery  within300  iiiile.s. 
Croyiis  must  suit  you  or  money 
bark. 

Order  from  point  nearest  you. 

les^nDyl® 

61  Barclay  St«f  New  York* 
431  Market  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


ComfortMoorCiosetl 

Morless  Saniiars?  Germ-Broof  S 

■  Every  home  without  sewer¬ 
age  needs  one.  Most  con- 
A'enicnt,  meritorious  home 
neoesoity  in  a  century.  A  boon 
to  sick  people.  Can  bo  placed 
anywhere  in  house. 

Abolish  Outdoor 
Closet 

Put  a  warm  Comfort  Toilet  in  your 
home,  a  guarantee  of  healthy,  tani- 
tary  conditions.  Germ- life  killed 
by  chemicals  in  retort.  Emptied 
once  a  month  —  no  trouble.  Needs 
no  other  attention.  Boards  of  Health 
endorse  it.  Write  now  for  literature, 
prices,  etc.  Aoenl.  wanted— exclusive  territory. 


fSCNT  OH  30  DAYS 

FREEJTrlall 


Comfort  Chemical  Closet  Co. 

431  Factories  Bldg.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


A  Cheery  Companion 


Take  the  Perfection  Oil  Heater  along  and  be  com¬ 
fortable  upstairs,  doAvnstairs — wherever  you  go. 
It  gives  cheering  warmth  at  the  touch  of  a  match.  It’s 
convenient  and  economical  too.  No  smoke  or  ashes 
— no  fixing  or  tending. 

Re-wicking  is  now  easy  with  the  new  No.  5(X)  Perfection  Heater 
Wick  comes  trimmed  and  burned  off  ail  ready  for  use. 


Use  So-CO-ny  Kerosene  for  best  results. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 
PRINCIPAL  OFFICES 
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MERIDALE 

JERSEYS 

ST.  Lamberts  for  stamina! 

Our  foundation  herd  was 
strictly  St  Lambert  blood,  and 
we  hav^e  been  breeding  them 
continuously  for  thirty  years. 
Our  high  regard  for  the  family 
comes  from  close  observation 
of  their  work  for  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century  m  the  cold  business 
of  making  dairying  pay. 

You  will  find  St.  Lambert 
blood  in  the  pedigree  of  practi¬ 
cally  every  high  record  cow 
of  the  breed.  Could  there  be 
stronger  proof  of  its  “breeding- 
on”  qualities? 

The  strain  was  line-bred  in 
its  early  days,  and  the  pro¬ 
nounced  characteristics  of  size, 
longevity  and  productiveness 
were  firmly  fixed  then.  Where 
line-breeding  has  been  judici¬ 
ously  pursued,  you  will  find  the 
same  outstanding  character¬ 
istics  today. 

Twenty 

St.  Lambert  Heifers 

We  have  peculiar  satisfaction  in  being 
able  to  offer  from  the  Meridale  Herd  twenty 
St.  I.ambert  Heifers.  They  are  yearlings, 
well  grown,  well  developed,  and  with  all  the 
robust  stamina  and  constitutional  vigor 
which  are  rightly  recognized  as  the  St. 
Lambert  inheritance,  and  as  much  more  as 
comes  from  Itirth  and  growth  in  the  high  al¬ 
titude  of  Meridale  Farms. 

If  younger  than  yearlings  arc  desired,  we 
may  be  able  to  arrange  substitutions  to 
please  the  buyer.  Again,  it  is  possible  a  few 
cows  might  also  be  included  if  a  car-load  lot 
were  desired. 

The  breeder  or  dairyman  who  aims  at 
maximum  production  under  practical  con¬ 
ditions  will  find  this  ap  exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Thirty  years  of  breeding  experience 
stand  back  of  our  recommendation. 

Full  particulars  on  request.  Better  still, 
come  to  Meridale  Farms  and  see  them  for 
yourself.  You  will  be  welcome  whether  or 
not  you  decide  to  purchase. 

AYER  &  McKINNEY 


300  Chestnut  Street 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Story  of  a  Day’s  Work 
Do^s  and  Sheep  Killing 
When  traveling  a  crooked  road  j’on  al¬ 
ways  wonder  what  is  around  the  bend. 
Unless  yon  are  pushed  the  jaunt  is  more 
pleasant  than  a  monotonous  straight 
journey.  The  business  man  drives  on  a 
straight  road,  and  can  generally  predicate 
his  occupation  to  a  ccrta'nty  as  he  goes 
to  his  desk,  counter  or  factory,  and  there 
is  .a  sameness  from  day  to  day.  The 
farmer  and  stockman  drives  on  a  ro.ad  of 
turns  and  twists,  has  pleasure  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  change  of  work  and  plans.  The 
work  he  lays  out  may  be  changed  by 
weather,  circumstances  or  some  plan  he 
tlrnks  bettor,  and  he  generally  falls  into 
it  and  all  runs  .smoothly,  but  once  in 
awhile  it  gives  him  trouble.  Every  even¬ 
ing  the  writer  reviews  the  work  of  the 
day.  mostly  with  pleasure,  but  the  hap- 


the  lives  of  the  nicest  animals,  and  the 
dog  .sentiraentali.sts  came  in  for  the  loath¬ 
ing  they  merit. 

I  want  to  suggest  something  to  them. 
Everywhere  is  polluted  with  prowling, 
hungry  curs,  and  they  should  show  their 
faith  by  their  works — they  should  feed 
them.  I  can  give  them  a  sure  method 
of  getting  it  to  tljein.  Lot  them  drag 
some  spoiled  meat  or  carrion  around  a 
lot  or  field  and  drop  their  bounty  on  the 
trail.  T  read  of  a  Texan  who  did  that, 
only  he  had  a  capsule  of  strychnine  in 
each  chunk. 

We  have  laws  of  some  merit  in  each 
State,  and  must  see  that  they  are  en¬ 
forced  to  help  against  hydrophobiii,  the 
slaughter  of  innocents  and  thievery,  and 
the  balance  depends  principally  on  our¬ 
selves,  There  are  many  ways  to  lower 
the  rflethora  of  the  dog  census,  and  all 


In  Great  Britain  Women  are  Taking  the  Place  of  Men  in  Farm  Work.  The  Picture  Shows  two  English 

Women  Milking 


jK'nings  of  this  one  .are  Imrrowing,  and 
I  write  them  to  provoke  thought  and  in¬ 
cite  i)lans  in  the  minds  of  readers,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  necessary  for  the  welfare  of 
themselves  .and  everyone. 

At  early  dawn  we  were  tiwakened  by 
the  “music”  of  a  i)air  of  hounds,  and  jit 
once  thought  of  the  sheep,  and  then  heard 
them  running.  The  ’phone  tumbled  three 
ne'ghbors"  out  of  their  beds  and  they  were 
on  the  ground  in  10  minutes.  We  got 
the  dog.s.  Incidentally  I  will  state  that 
it  was  a  small  undertaking,  becau.se  the 
brutes  had  eaten  .somettilng  that  did  not 
agree  W'ith  them  immediately  when  coming 
into  the  field  and  after  mutilating  four 
.sheep  h.ad  abandoned  the  flock  to  moditjitc 
on  their  per.sonal,  internal  di.ssatisfac- 
t’on.  They  were  the  same  outlaws  that 
tore  up  a  nice  lamb  a  fortnight  ago,  and 
as  several  flocks  across  town  have  been 
raided  in  the  interval  they  were  in  good 
training  for  complete  destruction,  if  sick¬ 
ness  had  not  overt.aken  them. 

We  did  not  enjoy  our  breakfiist.  nor 
the  cl'pplng  and  anointing  of  the  victim.s. 
There  is  nothing  that  will  take  all  the 
conceit  out  of  a  .sheepman  like  a  dog,  nor 
bring  such  sorrow,  nor  break  the  heart 
of  the  family,  except  a  death  in  the 
house.  The  man  who  keeps  sheep,  with 
their  gentle  nature  and  dependence,  is 
made  a  gentleman,  and  their  mut'lation 
fixes  him  so  he  could  kill  a  dog  as  b:g  as 
a  cow  with  his  bare  hands.  I  surely  bc- 
I'eve  the  Bible  story  of  David  with  the 
lion  and  the  bear.  There  is  a  lot  of  re- 
.servo  force  in  the  man  who  fights  for  the 
helple.ss. 

A  variety  of  thoughts  came  today 
while  we  picked  ajiples  and  made  trips 
to  see  the  victims  and  try  to  re.store  the 
terrorized.  Now  we  have  a  bunch  of  90 
that  will  flee  at  the  fall  of  a  leaf  and  four 
that  will  take  any  amount  of  care,  if  they 
live,  and  will  be  miserable.  We  thought  of 
man’s  dog  idolatry;  how  many  of  them 
expected  more  license  for  their  vile  curs 
than  is  granted  to  all  other  animals ;  of 
officials  who  are  to  blame  for  the  prona- 
gation  of  .so  many ;  nieu  who  craved  the 
votes  of  the  meanest  humans  and  ignored 


good  folks  can  adopt  some  of  them.  TiOok 
at  it  this  way.  A  man  buys  his  fields, 
fences  and  enr'ches  them  and  puts  nice, 
useful  animals  in  them.  Now  suppose  a 
neighbor,  or  some  fellow  in  town  without 
the  fear  of  fftHl  in  his  heart,  keeps  bears 
or  Avolves  and  only  occasionally  lets  them 
loose  to  ravage.  This  would  not  be  as 
bad  as  the  dog  nuisance.  Wild  animals 
kni  and  eat,  but  dogs  destroy  until 
sto])ped.  No  sheep-killer  ever  has  more 
gore  in  his  stomach  than  he  swallowed  to 
keep  him  from  choking. 

This  is  our  fourth  trial.  First,  it  was 
seven,  then  one.  57,  and  now  four,  always 
with  depreciath)n  by  terror.  Tens  of 
thousands  have  had  .similar,  ^fany  are 
beginning  the  industry  and  will  get  their 
share,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one, 
not  only  of  the  sheep  owner,  but  every 
person  who  wears  woolens  or  oats  meat, 
to  take  hold  and  stop  it. , 

Ohio.  w.  w.  It. 


,  Breachy  Horse 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  on  page 
niO,  regarding  a  cure  for  this  habit,  I 
wish  to  say  that  when  a  horse  has  once 
learned  to  junq)  a  fence,  there  is  no 
means  by  which  that  information  can  be 
taken  away,  and  the  best  preventive  is 
to  make  the  pasture  fence  so  high  and 
tight  and  strong  that  he  can  neither 
jump  over  it,  crawl  through  it  nor  break 
it  down.  It  does  not  matter  what  kind 
of  a  restraining  device  is  used,  he  will 
jump  again  just  as  soon  as  the  device  is 
removed,  and  more  than  th's,  he  will 
soon  learn  either  to  jump  with  it  on,  or 
to  break  the  fence.  Th  blinder  arrange¬ 
ments  sugge.sted  will  prevent  jumping  for 
a  few  days,  but  a  horse  will  .soon  learn 
to  carry  his  head  in  such  a  manner  and 
to  turn  his  eyes  in  such  a  direction  as 
to  enable  him  to  see  well  enough  to 
break  out  of  an  unde.sirable  pasture,  and 
he  will  do  it,  too.  Moreover,  he  wdll 
soon  develop  the  habit  of  carrying  his 
head  in  such  an  ungainly  manner  as  to 
knock  a  good  many  dollars  from  his 
value.  Don’t  trv  it  unle.ss  you  whs’i  to 
make  an  old  plug  of  your  iiorso.  If  a 
horse  has  a  well-developed  habit  of 
jumning  the  fence,  or  otherwise  breaking 
out  of  the  pasture,  better  keep  him  in  the 
barn  until  a  fence  can  be  built  that  wdll 
be  proof  against  his  strength,  ingenuity 
and  agility.'  ;  .  •  .'''J  •  c.  o.  o. 


U/>e  RURAL.  NE.W-YORK  E-  R 
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HOLSTEINS 


I 


Maple  Lawn  Holsteins 

High  grad«  heifer  CAiree  hy  regieUrcii  Mr«.  Dam’e  rec<}i<!l 
29  Ibft.  Two  high  gratio  heifer  CAWea  ai>d  regietered  bull  calf 
|60.  Fifty  flue  freeh  grade  ccwa,  t>orythl!)g  In  Bolstcioe  both 
registered  and  grades. 

C.  W.  ELLIS,  Jw,  r»rm,  CerUand,  N.  V. 

High  6rad>  HOISTEIII  WIVES  FX'iKASSS 

to  830.  Sliip  anywhere.  Purebred  recietered  Hol¬ 
steins,  all  ages.  F.  H.  WOOD.  CoTOand,  N.  Y. 

Holsteio- Friesian  Bull  Calves  wfitlrlir 

special  offer.  SftTES  H08ESTEAO-FMM,  Cbiltenanoo.N.V. 

M  Several  High-Grade  Holsiein  Heifers 

OH  VOUNG  COWS-  Bred  to  freeben  before  March  let- 
El  W.  Creasy.  Route  1,  Mahanoy  City.  Penna. 


[  HORSES  ""I 

HORSES  FOR  SALE  Cheap 

Being  oyer-otocked  and  short  of  harn-rooni,  wee-iU 
sell  about  Fifteen  Head  of  BROOD  MARES 
and  WEA'N’LIJSGS.  These -horses  rthile  trotting- 
bred  shoold  1)6  good  for  light  farm  work  and  excel¬ 
lent  for  road  work.  Very  low  prices  will  be  uuined. 
Victor  Farxns^  Bellvale,  Orangre  Oo.,  N. Y. 


SiMiU  6rad»l>»rclnroiiC«H« 

Btartland  Ponies,  ell  aoes,  very  cheap.  One  Reg.  Percheroo 
Stallion,  7  moa  old.  Slta  4  pair  of  Reg.  Tainworth  Pigs,  6 
wks.  old.  t'JO  per  pair.  S  p  -  Ir  of  Bainpeliire  Ibgs,  3  mos.  old, 
Res.,  per  pair.  125.  Several  Rame  and  Bwea.  Write  for  want, 
7  Head  of  Res.  Dutch  Belted  Cattle,  ,700.  The  eame  in  Polleo 
•Tereeye.  One  Herd  of. Galloways.  Also  one  Herd  of  Ansua  Cattle. 
A.  W.  HILLIS  a  SONS.  -  South  Worcettar,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-Pure-Bred,  Black  Peroheron  ST/iLLION 

age,  6years{  sonnd  and  a  go«)d  breeder.  Price,  right. 

O.  V.  REAMS,  Box  364,  Ean  Claire,  Mich, 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

200  Bead  to  leletit  from.  Twenty-six 
years  exjierleaee.  Write  Dept.  1.,  for  catac 

logue.  THE  SHMTtlOC  FARMS,  N«rtbBtnlsa.0«iia 


Shetland  Ponies 

bord  In  biggest  Sh«t]and  Producing  County  In  U.  6.  9^0  to  910O 


[ 


SHEEP 


HeasantRidgeStockFarm 

fine  bnneh  of  RsmboniliBi.  Dorset,  Delaine,  Obeviot, 
Cotswold,  and  Southdown  Rams.  Also  a  fine  lot  of 
yoni^  Dnroe  large  and  sm.all  Yorksh'res,  Che.sbire 
and  Essex  boars.  Sows  and  pigs.  Write  yonr  wants. 

TI  INIQ  R  AMQ  CHOICE  EOT.  STRONG 
1  UlNla  IVAIVIO  (jHO»S  BREEDERS 

The  leading  breed  for  hot  honse  lambs.  Write  for 
literature  and  prices  to  J,  N.  McPherson.  Scottsville,  N.V. 


Quality 


Shropshire,  Sonthdown,  Ramlrouillet, 
and  Delaine  BEG.  RAMS  FOR  .SAI.E 
C.  O.  i’AXTKlDGE,  Box  46,Rt.3,  Perry,  N.Y. 

Hampshire  Lamb  Rams  i^d^^wo^yea^-'I'ew^s 

sold;  lew  ewe  lamha,  HhSiETT  BROS..  Seneca,  N.  Y, 

Registered  Hampshire  Ram  Lambs  April’’®™-  wo 


The  good  kind- 


to  l.iO  pounds. 
Snnny  Slope  Farms,  Scio,  N.Y. 


Ewes  and  Ram  for  sale.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 

Reg.ShropshireRamLambs'^'''’ 


STEVENS  BROS.,  Wilson.  N-  Y. 


Ram  Lambs' 


Lorraine,  New  York 


I  eg.  Ilompehlre  and  Rbropnlrlre  RAM  T.AMUN. 
Good  stock.  Price  right.  FllKU  VAN  Vl.EET,  l.<>ul,N.V. 


DOGS 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  N  d'- 

from  grand  working,  registered  stock.  Shiiiped  on 
approval.  Females,  $6  and  $8.  This  inclmies 
legistrutioii.  WM.  W,  KETt’H,  ConooToy,  N.  V, 

nioodhoundn  and  Rulncn  Pig* 

V^Ollie  rups  hELSON  liKOS.,  GROVE  City,  Pa, 

Airedales  and  Collies  i 

pups,  grown  dogs,  and  brood  matrons.  I.arge  in¬ 
structive  list,  5c.  VV,  R.  WATSUN.  Bok  1745.  Oakland,  Iowa 

For  Sale -COLLIE  PUPPIES -all  ages 


A\  RSI  IIKES 


J.  F.  LEACH 


ESSEX.  VERMONT 


Pedigreed  AiredalePuppies  teet 

S8-10.  Males.  $15-20.  EOW.  ELIASON.  North  Haven.  Conn. 

2  Registered  Airedale  Bitches 

FOB  MALE.  One  in  whelp.  No  pups  for  sale 
until  Dee.  1st.  -FRANK  MKr!  “  '  "  ” 


Airedale  Puppi 

raised.  Address  .  DA 


5AD,  Ambnia,  N.  Y, 


•  no  Finest  breeding.  Few  of 
••Mother  br«eds.  Farm 
ABE,  403  W.  57th  SI.,  New  Yorh 


For  Sale  at  Once  English  Setters 

HENRY  BREWSTER,  Jb..  •  Cobnwall,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


RegisteteJ0.I.C.  P1GS,$8. 

Duroc  lug.  Pigs,  $22  pair  B.  O.  Weeks,  IFe  Gruff,  O. 

p  rh  I  r*  PIPQ  READY  TO  SHIP.  Silver 
Av.Cg»  V.A.1.V#.  4  AVXaJ  strain.  Prices  reasonable. 

BKVBAKEK  BROS.,  MIFFLINTOWN,  PA. 

For  Sale-Jersey  Red 

9  weeks  old;  either  sex;  87  each. 

JOHN  P.  BABTLE8,  FLEMINGTON,  N.  J. 

3— Registered  O.l.C.BOARS-3 

born  June  7th,  1917.  Willweigh  150  lbs,  each,  at  830 
with  pap<*rs.  Special  I-Yi'-eon  fall  piga,  either  sex. 
llidri  View  Farm,  Box  50,  Mt.  Bethel,  Penna. 

FOR  SALE 

BIG  YORKSHIRES 

4  May  gilts.  One  Boar — Registered.  830  each. 
8-week8-uld  pigs88ea«h;  ready  Dec.  Ist.  (Grades.) 

PHIUP  C.  TUCKER,  Vergennea,  Vt, 


The  higli  price  of  feed  discourages  aome  farm¬ 
ers  and  dairymen  —but  not  those  who  own— 

AYRSHIRES 

Because  AYRSHIRES  are  hardy,  vigor¬ 
ous,  good  foragers,  big  producers  and 
PROFITABl.E  despite  the  present 
price  of  feed.  Particularly  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  dairymen.  Send  for  in¬ 
formation  and  list  of  breeders  to 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 

CM.  WINSLOW.S«c’y.21  PatfkSt..Brui<lon.Vt 


SOUTH  FARM 

AYRSHIRES 

300  Head — TSAnimalt  Imported  from  Scotland. 
143  Cows  Have  Qoalified  for  Advanced  Regutry. 
MALES  AND  FEMALES  FOR  SALE 
SOUTH  FARM,  WHXOUGHBY,  OHIO 


Ayrshire  Bull  Calves 

from  large-prodneing  cows.  Siro’s  dam  gave  biTOf- 
Ibs.  milk,  719-lba.  butter  in  one  year.  SHROPSHIRE 
YEARLING  RAMS  AND  RAM  LAMBS.  Choice  ones.  Regis¬ 
tered  ewes,  all  ages.  ARTHUR  B.  RYDER,  Barnerville,  N.Y. 


SWINE 


^m888Ht88g88ttM88«8»1888t8B»8»«8B88l 


of  SIZE 

and  QUALITY 


BERKSHIRES 

The  boar.  Majestic  Mammoth  229500,  weigh) 
407  lbs.  at  7  months  of  age,  was.  bred  and 
grown  by  us.  When  you  want  the  best  and 
want  them  big,  write  to 

C  H  CARTER  weSSter'p? 


LargeBerkshires  at  High  wood: 

Letter  from  H.  ,1.  Wertz,  Chambershurg,  Pa.:  “7f«- 
ceired  the  jdns  Saturday.  I  am  well  pleased  with 
them."  We  have  some  outstanding  litters  and  can 
furnish  weanling  pig.s,  no  kin  to  each  other. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


Reg.  Q,  I.  C.  and  Chester  White  Pigs  W»JV)  Mr.'s. 


ROGERS 

York 


March  and  April  BOAR  PIGS 

weighing  from  DO  lbs.  to  140  lbs.;  lit  for  service  in 
November.  J.  E.  Watson,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

Berkshire  Boars 

als and  priced  to  sell.  J.  I.  HERETER,  R.  4,  Gettysburo,  Pa. 

PCDIfQUIRCQ  f-'r  breeders.  0  weeks  old, pure  bred, 
UCilnOniriCO  gtiieau-h;  l  illier  sev.  Hm:ill  siipp’y. 

CLOVEKDALE  FAK.VI  -  Charlotte,  N,  Y. 

FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORfH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVIEVV  STOCK  KAKM.K. 
F.  U.  No.  1.  Winston-Salem.  North  Carolina 

Chester  White  Pigs 

lOwks.  to4  inos.oid.incliid- 
^  ng  boars  so.oi  rc.-idy  for 
ei  vice,  sows  for  breeding. 
o|igi;,ie  to  registry. 
IFrtfe/or  circular 

EDWARD  WALTER,  D<pl.  R,  Eureka  Stock  Farm,  WesiChesler,  Penna. 

4lllllllllIllillllllilllllllMllllllllllllllllll[lb 

I  REG.  O.  1.  C.  PIGS  I 

=  6  WEEKS  OLD-PRICE  $10  E 

Also  Reg.  Sows,  Gilts  and  Boars  S 

—  For  Particulars  Address 

E  CRICKET  HILL  FARMS.  Kyserike,  N.Y.  “ 

i;iiniimmmiimminuniiiiiiimmiiiiF 

100  O.  I.  C.  SEPT.  PIGS 

Eligilile  to  regl-xtry  in  pairs,  not  akin.  A  lot  of  extra 
nice  BOAUS,  price  is  Six  Dollars  each  at  six  weeks  old" 
Also  ten  April  gills  at  435  each. 
ARTHUR  FREE.MAN  .  Pnlaakl,  N.  Y. 

Registered  O.  I.  C.  Pigs 

FOR  .SALE.  F.  D.  HILL,  WESTWOOD.  N.  J. 

.istered.  Choice  A ngu»t  Pigs. 
.....les  onlv.  Piicos  reasonable. 

SPRING  VALLEY  FARM,  Memphis,  N.Y. 

250  PIGS  SHIPPED  C.  0.  D. 

75  CHESTER  WHITES  AND  MEDIUM  YORKSHIRE  CROSS,  7 
weeks  old,  S7.5Q.  100  BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESTER  WHITES 
CROSS.  7  weeks  old,  $7.50.  75  0. 1.  C  &  LARGE  YORKSHIRE 
CROSS, SB.  These  Pigs  ai'H  from  Large, Growtliy  stock. 
50  SboutH,  12  weeks  old,  $12,  M.  UEEVK8.  l.eiingtoo.  )Imi. 

40  Reg.  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

Q  and  8  weeks  old,  $9  each.  $17  pair,  $25  trio;  not 
akin.  A.  A.  StlHOFEI.L,  Heuvelton,  N.  k. 

REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES 

Service 

Boars,  Gilts.  Bred  gilts  and  Pies.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Ridgely  Manor  Farm,  Stone  Ridge.  N.  Y. 

“HAMPSHIRES”! 

Pigs  any  age  ;  bred  gilts  for  fail  farrow. 

E'ree circular.  Registertsl  Guernsey  Bulls. 

LOCUST  UWN  FARM,  Bird  b-Haud,  Box  R,  Px. _ 

REGISTERED  DUROCS 


O  SPRI 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliili! 

derseys  for  Nei  Profits 

You’re  in  the  dairy  business  for 
profit — the  net  profit  that  your 
herd  has  made  you  at  the  end  of 
the  year  will  determine  the  s  ze 
of  your  lank  account.  Jerseys 
yield  the  largest  returnsfrom  ev¬ 
ery  ounce  of  feed — proved  by  tests 
at  two  great  expositions.  Jersey 
milk  averages  5.3%  butter  fat,  9. 1% 

_  solids  not  fat—  highest  of  all  breeds.  Buy  a  Jersey  bull- 

=  Write  the  breeders  advertised  below  for  prices,  pedigrees,  etc. 

=  The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Gub, 330  West  23rd  Street,  New  York  City  E 


I  “QUALITY” 

I  Jerseys 

—  Animals  from  Register  of  Merit  sires  and 

S  dams,  for  sale.  Address 

E  E.  W.  Mosiifb  -  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

I  Ben  Robyn  Farm 

I  Woodbury, Long  Island, N.Y. 

S  Jersey  bulls  and  bull  calves  of  best  Isl.and 
Z  and  American  breeding.  Prices  moderate 
S  Write  for  catalog. 

I  JERSEYS 

=  lbs.  Butter 

ZZ  Reg.  of  Merit  Production  in  Our  Herd 

~  Ten  Cows  Average  806  lbs.  Butter 

—  We  offer  young  stuck  of  this  high  producing  blood. 

E  YOUNG  BULLS  AND  HEIFERS.  $100  UP 

S  Blood  Kinlnent  Baleigh,  Royal  Majesty,  Golden 

—  Fern’s  La<l,  etc. 

i  OAKWOOD  FARM,  R.3,  Newburgh,  N.Y. 

I  e'I'd  Reg-  Jerseys 

=  EOB8AI.F,  t  ows.  1IETFE1M4  ANI>  CALVES. 

—  Audrepp,  CHARLKS  O  FOSTER 

~  P.O.Box  173,  -  Horrlutona,  Morris  Co.,  H.  4. 

■iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiii 


linp.OxfordMajesty  I 

134090  i 

Jergey  breeders  are  seeking  the  Majesty  blood.  — 
Majesties  make  high  tests.  They  win  at  the  — 
shows.  They  top  the  sales.  Send  for  onr  booklet.  Z 
H.  G.  TWADDELL  A  K.  HEATH  E 

Media,  Pa.  Creamery,  Fa.  ZZ 

I  o  u  I 

information  concerning  great  producing  — 

Jerseys  and  Chester  Whites  I 

Write  for  tt  N  — 

ROSEMONT.  -  FRANKLIN.  PA.  E 


JERSEY  BULLS 

FOR  SALE 

BRED  RIGHT  PRICES  BIGHT 
For  full  partieoiars  write 

BONO  FARMS,  •  Troy,  Pa. 


Reg.  Jersey  Bull  Calves  For  Sale  noi>og?nf 

Iluod  Fiij-m  and  out  of  high-producing  eowo.  Price 
rcaHonable,  qnalJty  considered.  W  1 1.  T.  1  A  M 
ItlCItUV,  Velley  View  Farm,  Dc  Lancey,  N.Y. 


Write  for  In¬ 
formation  rc!-.- 
Ove  toGuemaeya 

to 

Americsm 
Guemsory  Cattle 

v,v 

Box  R 

^ '  Peterboro,  N.  H. 

xLlUSL 


WOODLAND  FARM 

Monroe.  N.  Y. 

OFFERS  THE  FOLLOWING  CHOICE, 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Durrington  King,  No.  37196 — Born  Jan,  5th,  1916. 
Sire:  Warden  TJItra  King,  27922.  Sold  at  Mr. 
Hope’s  May  sale  for  8969.  Uam  :  Imp  Durring¬ 
ton  Primrose  II,  53972. 

Imp  Lord  Roberta  of  Woodland,  42181 — Bom 

Aug,  2nd,  1916.  Sire  :  Lvnehmere  Lord  Roberts 
6th, 3004.  Dam:Inip  Lynchmere  Primrose, 65677. 
/■'or  Pedigree  and  price  apply  to 

P.  J.  KELLY.  -  MONROE.  N-  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


Considered  from 
every  angle 

PURE  BRED 
HOLSTEINS 

ARE  THE  MOST  PROnTABLE  BREED 

They  produce  more  milk  and  more 
butterl'c-t  for  less  feed  cost  and  less 
labor  cost  than  any  other  breed. 
These  facts  are  proven  by  com¬ 
parison  of  statistics  available  on  all 
pure  bred  breeds.  Write  for  infor¬ 
mation  it  is  free. 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 

OF  AMERICA  Box  ICS  BRATTLEBORO,  VT. 


m 

V"/ 


f 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins 

$15  to  $20  each 

for  %  Holpttnn  Heifer  (’(lives, 
exprt  sH  |Hii(l  in  lots  oi‘  ti  MTi  liigU 
grade  cIoko  spi  inger  cows,  lino 
individuals,  hcav.v  milkers.  40 
heifers;  35  fancy  ycai  lings;  12 
registered  cows  ;  ;i.")  regisiered 
heifers ;  registered  and  higli 
grade  bulks. 

J.C.REAGAN.Tully.N  Y, 


I  THE  MIXTER  FARMS’ 


Over  1,600  purebred  Guernseys  have  been  bred 
on  these  farms.  Present  lierd  includes  over 

300  GUERNSEYS 

Eizceptional  young  bulls  for  sale  at  reasonable 
prices,  sired  by  May  Hose  sires  end  out  of 
dams  with  A.  R  records  above  10,000 
lbs.  milk.  Buy  producers. 

J.  S.  CLARK,  bupt.,  HARDWICK,  MASS. 

8on*  and  Daughtern  of ’’Langrv  ler  Ucnionstrator,” 
Mixter  Demonstrator,  Toeinan’s  King  of  I  lie  Mt^  Jelh- 
roe’s  Masher  of  Forcetdale.  From  A.  Ii,  Cows,  Is  AD 
Also  Grade  PERCHEHON  HORSES,  all  age(j.  ^ 
Registered  CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS.  S  A  L  E 

RICHARD  D.  DeFOREST,  Prop.,  AMSTERDAM.  N.  Y. 

Belle  Alto  Guernseys  faTl'S  rZl''" 

Registered  reasonable  prices.  M.  H. 
McCallum,  Mgr.  BeNe  Alto  Farm,  Wernersvilte,  Pa. 

New  York  Guernsey  Breeders  Assn,  “nc*’?”  sau" 

Send  lor  list.  JAMES  H.  SEAMAN.  Sec.,  Glens  Falls.  N.Y. 


GOATS 


For  Sale-3-Year  Hornless  TOr  RITfir 

Sire,  registered  (.41i  Baba).  1S13.  AvrVJ*  DUvla 

J.  G.  GRKCNE,  R.  2,  Box  235,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Swiss  Goats  midkers. 


Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 

Onn  extra  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked  cows. 
tUU  A  number  arc  recently  frecli  and  otliei'e  due  to 
freshen  soon.  They  are  heavy  producers  and  will 
l)lo(UiO  you. 

1  nn  •n-’ge,  well  bred  two  and  three  year  old  heifers 
lUU  bred  to  good  registered  H.  F.  bulls.  All  stock  sold 
with  a  full  guarantee.  Special  price  on  car  load  lots. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  S  SON  Springdale  Farms,  Cortland.  N.Y. 

I’hone  110  or  1470  .M 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

inn  cows.  They  are  good  size  and  laige 

I UVI  producers. 

3(1  '  Fresh  and  nearby  springera  Grade  Heifer 
II  calves.  Itegisterovl  heifer  calves  and  Regist¬ 
ered  bull  Ciilvea  Also  service  bulls  all  ages.  If  you 
want  the  best  we  can  please  you. 

W&BSTER  &  WADSWORTH 

Dept.  Y  Cortland.  N.  Y. 

Phone  i4*F-8  Phone  43-F*2  McGraw 


Grad#)  9(10; 


Sharpies,  Centre  Square.  Pa 
Pure  Bucks,  830 


For  Sale  Months  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

from  A.  R.  0.,  granddaughter  of  Pietje  22d  son  and 
a  son  of  Spring  Farm  King  Pontiac.  If  you  are 
looking  for  goml  breeding,  buy  this  good  individual 
at  bargain  price  $100.00, 

O.  L.  MARTIN,  .  PLAINFIELD,  VT. 

For  Sale-Pure  Bred  Holstein  Bull 

from  Advanced  Registry  stock.  Sire  was  valued  at 
$4,500.  Hill  Pino  Fontinc  Picqnet.  born  April  14, 
1915.  8300.  E.  K.  Heiiderson,  Hancock,  N.Y. 

WANTED,  AT  REASONABLE  PRICE 

20  Good  Sized  Holstein  Heifers 

spring  freshening.  Addres.v,  J.B.  PATTERSON.  Corry  Pa. 

Three  to  12  mo.  old— the  beat  blood  of 
Kcge  noistein  OUIIS  the  bre«d-A.  R.  O.  and  semi-official 
backing.  Sire’s  3  dams  avorage  18.000  lbs.  of  milk— above  4  per 
cent.  Get  a  bull  from  a  family  of  bii(  producers  and  increase  your 
profits.  Write  for  pediirrees  suid  pnees.  Have  a  (>air  for  $150. 
RA  S.  JARVIS,  Riverside  Fruit  ind  Stock  Farms,  Hartwiek  Seminary,  N.T« 


PURE  BRED  HOLSTEIN  HEIFER  CALVES  FOR  SALE.  Sind  by  Tidy 
Abb^kerk  Prince  Jevrel,  one  of  the  bt^st  young  bulla  in 
•ervice.  Calves  registered  and  sold  at  Famier^s  Prices. 

GEO.  Ee  UOW£LL»  Spmee  Yans)  UOW£LL9$  N*  Y. 
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The  Great  Milk  Making  Feed 

Krause  Dairy  Feed  has  made  a  top  notch  record  as  a  milk 
producer.  It  is  recognized  by  expert  dairymen  everywhere  as 
a  feed  of  the  highest  grade,  on  which  they  can  always  depend  for  in¬ 
creased  milk  production  and  healthy  cows.  It  is  a  money-maker 
because  it  takes  the  place  of  high  priced,  home  grown  grains*” 
saves  time  and  labor  of  mixing*”  provides  a  better  ration  than  any 
other  combination  and  one  which  produces  big  and  certain  results. 

Krause  Dairy  Feed 


Krause  Dairy  Feed  is  made  under  a 
formula  which  has  been  approved  by 
experts  of  two  leading  agricultural 
colleges.  It  contains  distillers’  grains, 
gluten  feed,  cotton  seed  meal,  wheat 
bran,  malt  sprouts,  wheat  middlings, 
brewers’  grains,  hominy  feed,  linseed 
meal  and  a  fraction  of  of  salt. 

A  Scientifically  Balanced  Ration 

Each  of  the  ingredients  in  Krause 
Dairy  Feed  has  distinct  and  specific 
value.  They  are  combined  iii  such 
proportions  as  to  produce  a  scientifi¬ 
cally  balanced  ration  which  possesses 
maximum  food  and  milk-making  value 
— will  keep  your  cows  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition  and  produce  a  big  milk  yield 
without  forcing.  Your  herd  will 


relish  Krause  Dairy  Feed  and  respond 
to  it  immediately. 

Feed  ‘‘Krauae**  this  Winter 

Sell  your  high  priced  grains  and  make 
Krause  Dairy  Feed  your  standby  for 
fall  and  winter  feeding.  Fed  alone 
or  with  any  home  grown  stuff  that 
does  not  bring  a  high  market  price, 
it  is  always  a  money  maker.  Com¬ 
pare  the  cost  and  results  with  any 
lower  grade  mixture  and  you  will  find 
you  are  saving  money  and  making 
money. 

Write  for  Free  Sample 
Write  at  once  for  free  sample  o^ 
Krause  Dairy  Feed,  also  useful  pock¬ 
et  size  record  book.  Be  sore  to  give 
name  of  your  dealer. 


CHAS.  A.  KRAUSE  MILLING  CO. 

3702  Bumhrai  Strert  Milw»ak».  Wi.. 


e  Cow's  Health.-  First  qf  All'  ^ 


To  think  of  the  milk  yield  first  and  the  cow’s  health  afterward  is  putting 
the  cart  before  the  horse.  Many  “poor  miihcrs”  only  need  to  have  their 
systems  working  properly  to  become  good  producers. 

KOW-KURE,  the  great  cow  medicine,  makes  cows  healthy  and  keeps  them 
healthy.  Working  on  the  digestive  and  genital  organs,  it  ts  a  prompt,  sure 
remedy  for  Abortion,  Barrenness,  Retained  Afterbirth,  Scouring,  Lott  Appe¬ 
tite  and  Bunches.  Try  KOW-KURE;  druggists  and  feed  dealers  sell  it— 
’  55c  and  $1.10  packages. 

Write  for  *‘T  he  Home  Cow  Doctor"  tree. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO 
I  Lyndonville,  Vt, 


MINERAL" 


In  use 

over 

HEAVED® 


-years 

^COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

•  END  TODAY 

AGENTS 

WANTED 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
aaflafaetlon  or 
money  refunded 

^$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  ca.ses. 
[Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  fcrdsscrlptlrc  booklets 


MIHEBAL  HEATE  REMEOI CO^  461  fourth  Are.,  Pittsburg.  P» 


SICK  STOCK 

BOOK  on  treatment  of  Horses,  Cows, 
Sheep,  Dogs  and  other  animals,  sent 
free.  Humphreys'  Homeopathic  Vet¬ 
erinary  Medicines,  156  William  SL,  N.  Y. 


Stock  Yard  HOG  FOOD  $40  ton 

25  to  30  per  cent,  protein — 10  per  cent.  fat.  In. 100  lb. 
bags.  3  cts.  lb.  less  than  ton  lots.  Ask  for  samples. 

CONSOUDATED  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Meat  and  bone.  40  to  46  per  cent,  protein — 12  per 
cent.  fat.  $65  per  ton.  Less  than  ton  lots,  4  cts.  lb. 

CONSOLIDATED  DRESSED  BEEF  CO. 

Offeuhauser  Department  £ 

STOCK  YARDS  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


The  Excelsior  Swing  Stanchion 

MANUFACTUBKD  BY 

THK  WASSON  STANCHION  COs,  Cuban  NsY, 


DR.LESURES 

Veterinary' 

COLIC  DROPS 

S|  00 

The  price  you  ve 
alway^s  paid. 

SATISFACTION 

GUARANTEED 

Where  medicines, 
are  sold, or  oF 
DR.J.G.LESURE 

KEENE.  N.H. 


SELDOM  SEE 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  hone 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  hie 
ankle,  hock,  stifle,  knee  or  throat. 


ABSORBine 

TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


will  clean  it  off  without  laying  up 
the  horse.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone.  Concentrated — only  a  few 
drops  required  at  an  application.  $2  per 

bottle  delivered.  Describe  your  case  for  special  instruction* 
and  Book  8  M  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  tntl. 
septic  liniment  for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  SweUingi. 
Enlareeil  Glands,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose  Veinsi  allay* 
Pain  and  inflammation.  Price  SI  and  S3  a  bottle  at  druggist* 
or  delivered.  Made  in  the  tf.  8.  A.  by  _ 

W.  F.  V0UN8,  P.D.F.,  88  Temple  St., .Springfield,  Mass, 


Sore  Necks  and  Shoulders 

Causes  and  Treatment  of  Collar  Galls  and  Tumors 


Tart  I. 

The  heavy  rlraft  horse  is  still  in  de¬ 
mand  and  unexcellerl  for  short-haul  work 
in  the  large  cities,  and  has  not  yet  ef¬ 
fectively  been  replaced  by  the  tractor  in 
the  woods  and  on  the  average  farm.  Such 
horses  cost  a  lot  of  money,  and  as  feed 
and  help  are  high,  must  perform  a  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  work  if  they  are  to  prove 
profitable.  In  view  of  this  economic 
uecessit}',  anything  that  tends  to  impair 
the  utilit.v  and  efficiency  of  the  work 
horse  now,  more  than  ever  before,  must 
be  prevented.  Sores  of  the  neck  and 
shoulders,  therefore,  deserve  serious  con¬ 
sideration,  as  they  greatly  lessen  the  work 
value  of  the  affected  horse. 

Various  Kinds  of  Collar  Sorks. — As 
sores  or  galls  from  the  rubbing  and  bruis¬ 
ing  of  ill-fitting  collars  are  not  all  of  one 
kind,  treatment  to  succeed  will  depend  to 
a  considerable  extent  upon  a  correct  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  sort  of  sore  present. 
A  description  of  such  sores,  therefore, 
will  be  given  here. 

Sores  on  the  Neck. — These  may  first 
be  considered.  The  first  stage  of  .sore¬ 
ness  is  inflammation  of  the  iskin  or  ery¬ 
thema,  a  foi-m  of  chafing  and  scalding 
due  to  friction  and  sweating.  If  the 
cau.se  is  not  removed,  the  condition  aggra¬ 
vates,  the  outer  layer  of  skin  being  worn 
off  and  the  true  .skin  (dermis)  becoming 
red,  bloody,  craeked  and  pus-infected. 
When  iiartial  healing  re.siilts  from  rest 
and  remedial  treatment,  the  affected  skin 
becomes  white,  scurfy,  cracked  and  thick¬ 
ened,  with  stiff  bristles  of  the  hair  of 
the  mane  protruding.  When  the  horse  is 
])nt  to  work  again  in  this  condition  acute 
inflammation  quickly  recurs  and  a  rest 
period  is  again  necessitated.  At  first  this 
is  the  simplest  form  of  sore  neck,  but  it 
tends  to  assiiine  tlie  Troublesome  chronic 
character  desci-ibed  and  then  jiersists  un¬ 
less  jiroper  jircventivc  and  remedial  treat¬ 
ment  is  given. 

Formation  of  Si  r-i- Asr.--» 'hronic  ery¬ 
thema  and  callusiiig  of  tlie  skin  tif  the 
neck  under  the  top  of  the  collar  soon 
take  cm  a  more  serious  form,  if  the  Imrse 
is  kept  at  work  and  made  to  wear  an  ill- 
litting  collar.  A  portion  of  the  affected 
skin  dies,  but  cannot  he  cast  off  or 
sloughed,  tind  .so  remains  in  jilace  as  a 
“sit-fa.st.”  Ill  tluit  condiiam  .i  tliick. 
horny  i>ateh  or  core  of  skin  fills  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  sore  area,  tiiul  from  a  di'cj) 
fissure  around  it  pus  oozes  or  inclines  to 
burrow.  The  condition  is  induced  or  ag¬ 
gravated  by  clipiiing  tff  the  mane,  as  the 
short,  stiff  bristles  so  formed  are  pressed 
inward  by  tlie  collar,  Tf  i>us  burrow.s,  ii 
third  and  worse  condition  results,  viz. : 
an  abscess  containing  pus  and  eventually 
forming  a  fistula  or  a  large,  hard  fibroid 
tumor. 

Sores  of-  the  Stiout.DERS. — These  are 
ct  first  of  the  nature  of  skin  infiamina- 
tion  or  er.vthema,  hut  .soon  take  (>n  a 
more  serious  form.  Sueli  sores  ccune  prin¬ 
cipally  from  rulihing.  while  the  deeimr 
and  more  serious  troubles  result  from 
bruising.  The  most  common  sore  is  a 
red,  hairle.ss  spot  in  tlie  center  of  a 
swelling,  and  this  sore  gradually  becimies 
large  and  thick,  or  remains  compara¬ 
tively  small,  but  associated  Avith  an  un- 
sightlj’  baggy  lump  or  tumor.  Tn  other 
cases  a  small,  hard,  jiainful  no<le  or 
“bunch”  forms  at  first,  quickly  softens, 
bursts  and  discharges  pus.  This  is  called 
a  “collar  boil”  ami  usually  is  followed  by 
a  chronic  sore,  but  may  heal  and  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  recurring  boils  of  like  sort. 

ItESLn.TS  OF  Bki  istm:. — Severe  pinch¬ 
ing  and  bruising  may  cause  formation  of 
a  serum  or  blood-filled  abscess  or  <-yst  in 
the  connective  tissues  just  under  the  .skin, 
or  a  collection  oi  piis,  small  or  large, 
deep  under  the  great  muscle  (nmstohio- 
humeralis)  tb.it  runs  down  the  neck  and 
over  the  shoulder,  and  if  the  pus  fails  to 
find  vent  or  is  not  liberated  by  cutting, 
nature  may  .surround  it  with  a  thick  wall 
of  fibrous  tissue,  and  reabsorb  the  pus 
and  form  a  fibroid  tumor.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  the  baggy  tumor  referreil  to  in  the 
foregoing  and  the  fibroid  tumor  just  men¬ 
tioned  are  due  to  an  invasion  of  the  parts 
by  the  fungus  known  as  botryo-m.vces, 
and  such  are  termed  bortryo-mycotic.  tu¬ 
mors.  “  '  ’  A.  S.  ALEXANDER.  At.  D.  C. 


Beef  Making  in  New  England 

In  looking  up  this  matter  of  beef  rais¬ 
ing  in  New  England,  we  have  run  upon 
some  rather  novel  or  strange  propositions. 
There  are  a  number  of  people  who  think 
that  the  production  of  high-class  beef 
points  the  way  out  for  a  certain  class  of 
dairymen  who  have  had  great  difficulty 
in  securing  help.  Evidently  this  beef¬ 
making  is  a  business  of  itself,  which  re¬ 
quires  the  finest  kind  of  judgment  and 
considerable  capital.  Of  coui-sc  when  a 
cow  is  giving  milk  from  day  to  day  there 
is  a  daily  income  which  goes  to  take  care 
of  current  expenses;  When  a  heifer  or 
a  steer  is  raised  for  beef,  11161X1  will  be 
no  income  for  two  or  perhaps  three  years, 
and  this  will  require  u  larger  capital  to 
carry  the  blisine.ss  on  than  tlie  ordinary 
dairy  would  demand.  It  may  seem  like 
an  easj’  thing  for  some  farmers  to  switch 
right  over  from  dairying  to  beef-mak'ng. 
but  tliere  are  a  good  many  things  to  be 
considered  which  do  not  appear  at  first. 
A.  W.  lieynolds  has  a  place  in  Eastern 
Connecticut  where  he  is  working  up  this 
beef  bn.siness.  lie  says  he  has  50  head 
of  purebred  Angus  cattle,  which  of  coursi* 
requires  a  large  capital,  for  the.se  cattle 
are  high  in  price.  Mr.  Tleynqlds  says  he 
buys  no  grain  except  cottonseed  meal 
aside  from  the  necessary  grain  needed 
for  feeding  show  cattle.  lie  say.s,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  can  rai.«e  all  the  rough 
forage  for  these  cattle,  and  with  one  man 
can  do  all  the  work  of  taking  care  of 
them,  except  fill’ng  the  silo.  They  turn 
off  10  or  a  dozen  steers  each  year,  and 
these  are  butchered  on  the  farm.  The  beef 
is  sold  in  the  local  market  at  top  prioe.s -- 
the  sides  go  to  the  butchers  and  the  quar¬ 
ters  generally  being  taken  by  neighbors, 
who  seem  to  he  willing  to  buy  the  beef 
in  this  way  and  keep  it  on  hand,  eitlier 
fi'esh  in  cold  weather  or  canned  for 
warmer  weather.  'I'his  jilau  ahso  involves 
selling  a  consideraide  number  of  breed¬ 
ing  stock,  and  this  .seems  to  lie  an  im- 
]iortant  side  of  the  heef-iiiaking  business. 
31  r.  lieyuolds  .says  that  ho  saws  wood, 
grinds  corn  and  cob.  puts  in  the  hay  and 
fills  till'  two  sdos.  with  an  automobile 
ffir  jiower.  Tie  .sa.vs  he  never  iaaird  of 
anyone  else  doing  that  much  work  with 
a  car.  The  corn  is  cut  with  a  grain 
reaper,  cutting  two  rows  at  a  time,  witli 
a  light,  fast  team,  going  fa.ster  than  any 
corn  harvester  he  has  seen.  The  reaper 
puls  the  corn  down  in  bundles  that  are 
easy  to  handle  and  some  of  the  corn  is 
of  g(K>d  .s'ze.  with  big  stalks  and.  ears. 

Mr.  Keynol(ls"also  says  he  uses  a  one- 
horse  riding  cultivator  that  he  made  him- 
.self.  and  we  slioiild  judge  that  he  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  Vankee  when  it  comes  to  work¬ 
ing  out  these  devices. 

As  to  the  price  obtained  for  beef  stock, 
Mr.  Keyiudds  says  he  showi-d  a  yearling 
steer  at  tlie  Spr'ngfield  .show  that  never 
tasted  any  grain  aside  from  one  pound 
of  cottonseed  meal  per  da3’  during  last 
Winter,  fl'his  was  fed  with  silage,  and 
the  grain  started  on  August  0.  This  steer 
is  not  really  fat,  hut  could  be  sold  any 
day  at  TO  cents  per  pound,  and  he  weighs 
slightly  over  1,000  pounds.  As  nearly 
as  it  can  be  figured,  this  steer  has  cost 
^Oil.riO  to  produce. 

Mr.  Tteynolds  says  he  has  crossed  the 
Angus  bull  on  nearly  all  kinds  of  grade 
cows,  and  lie  has  yet  to  see  a  calf  that 
was  not  black,  hornless  and  of  the  beef 
type.  ()f  course  in  order  to  do  that  a 
farmer  must  have  a  bull  of  the  natural 
beef  typo,  and  a  purebred  specimen  of 
good  breeding.  Just  how  far  New  En¬ 
gland  dairymen  would  follow  out  such  a 
jilan  is  a  question.  It  evidentlj’  requires 
a  man  of  ability  and  fine  judgment  to 
handle  a  busine.ss  of  this  kind  and  make 
it  pay.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  in 
the  pre.sent  condition  of  dairying  all  such 
things  are  worth  trying  out,  and  we  ought 
to  get  full  particulars  about  them. 


“Wonderful  old  oak ;  I  wonder  what 
v'ou  would  say  to  me  if  you  could  speak?” 
“Well,”  said  the  gardener,  visibly  affect¬ 
ed,  “my  guess  is ;  ‘I  beg  your  partlon. 
•Miss,  but  I  am  a  beech.’  ” — Christian 
■Register. 
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T^O  YOU  KNOW  and  appreciate  the  irhportance  and 

economy  of  grinding  all  grain  feeds  for  your  live  stock?  Authorities 
agree  that  feeding  whole  corn,  oats,  barley,  etc.,  involves  an  actual  waste  of  10  to  25  percent. 
Why  waste  y^uable  feeds  when  the  whole  world  is  hungry  for  all  the  corn  and  cereals  you  can 
sell  and  willing  to  pay  the  highest  prices  in  history?  Waste  now  is  more  than  mere  carelessness, 
or  loss  to  yourself.  It  s  selfish  unpatriotic.  Save  to  sell  I  Do  your  share  I  Grind  all  your 
farm  feeds — both  grains  and  roughage  with  a 


FEED  MILL 

5elf-5harpenin^  Silent-Duh^ 


the  mill  that  has  demonstrated  its  superior  merits  for 
many  years  and  is  still  conceded  first  rank  in  capacity, 
efficiency  and  economy  of  operation. 

Here  Are  Nine  Good  Reasons  Why 
the  LETZ  Should  be  Your  Choice 


Ist,— Letz  Grinding  Plates  will  grind  damp  and 
•wet  grains,  at  very  near  the  same  capacity  as  dry 
grains. 

2r>d* — ^Letz  Grinding  Plates  cannot  be  clogged. 

3rd. — Letz  Grinding  Plates  are  SELF-SHARP¬ 
ENING;  they  will  not  dull  when  they  are  run  to¬ 
gether  empty.  'v 

4th. — Letz  Grinding  Plates  are  long-lived,  be¬ 
cause  the  plates  do  not  dull  when  run  together 
empty. 

5th.  ^Letz  Plates  are  held  on  a  self-aligning 
buhr  knuckle  arrangement;  it  requires  no  ac¬ 
curacy  to  get  Letz  Plates  into  the  machine  right. 


6th. — Letz  Grinding  Plates  will  grind  oat  hulls 
as  well  as  rye  or  wheat  screenings,  to  the  FIN^ 
NESS  OF  MEAL  IN  ONE  OPERATION. 

7th.— Letz  Plates  are  SILENT  RUNNING, 
making  practically  no  noise  when  in  operation. 

8th. — Letz  Plates  are  light  running,  due  to 
shearing  the  grain  as  it  passes  through  the  channels 
of  the  plate,  thus  giving  them  a  greater  capacity 
with  less  power  than  the  rough  face  plate  cus¬ 
tomarily  used. 

9th.— Grain  ground  on  Letz  Plates  is  not  heated 
because  it  is  sheared  instead  of  mashed,  rolled  or 
crushed. 


Twenty-Eight  Distributing  Points 
Insure  Prompt  Delivery  and  Service 


Dallas . Tex. 

Amarillo . Tex. 

El  Paso . Tex. 

Kansas  City . Mo. 

St.  Louis . .Mo 

Little  Rock . .Ark. 

Montgomery . . Ala. 

Memphis . Tenn. 

Nashville  i . Tenn. 

Shreveport . La. 

Macon . Ga. 

Spartanburg . S.  C. 

Muncie . Ind. 

Indianapolis . Ind. 


New  Waterford . Ohio. 

York . Pa. 

Mount  Joy . Pa. 

New  York . N.  Y. 

Portland . Me. 

Billings . Mont. 

Omaha . Nebr. 

Minneapolis . Minn. 

Cedar  Rapids . Iowa 

DePere . Wis. 

Chicago . Ill. 

Jackson . Mich. 

Denver . Col. 

Winnipeg . Manitoba. 


Do  Your  Share  to  Help  Conserve  Food 

The  less  grain  you  use  for  feed  the  more  you  can  sell.  By  grinding  you  can 
use  10%  to  25%  less  grain  and  get  better  results  in  feeding  your  stock.  Besides, 
a  Letz  self-sharpening,  silent-running  mill  ■will  help  you  utilize  valuable  feeds 

that  are  generally  wasted. 

The  Letz  Mill  grinds  all  grains,  wet  or  dry — corn  shelled 
or  on  the  cob — snapped  corn;  it  will  even  grind  the  complete 
stalk,  ears,  leaves  and  all.  It  will  grind  oats,  hulls  and  all, 
fine  enough  to  feed  swine.  Anything  that  is  used  for  stock 
feed  can  be  ground  successfully  and  economically  with  the 
Letz  Mill.  Special  attachment  for  grinding  alfalfa,  clover, 
millet,  kaffir  corn  and  other  roughage  crops. 

Get  a  Letz  Mill  now  and  get  better  results  with  less  feed! 

Write  for  catalog.  State  horsepower  of  your  engine  and 
give  implement  dealer’s  name;  also  state  which  feeds  you  have 
to  grind.  Valuable  book  on  feeds  and  feeding  sent  free  while 
limited  edition  lasts. 


Patented)  Criodlog  Plate 


LETZ  MFG.  CO 


310  EAST  ROAD 
CROWN  POl.NT,  IND. 
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Which  is  Cheapest  and  Best 
Ration  tor  Fattening  Hogs? 

Four  Valuable  Experiment  Station  Tests 

Here  is  some  mighty  valuable  information  for  hog 
raisers.  Four  instructive  feeding  experiments  were 

conducted  under  the  suijervision  of  the  Missouri  and  Kansas  Exper¬ 
iment  Stations  at  the  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Stock  Yards,  to  determine 
the  comparative  values  of  different  rations  for  fattening  hogs. 

60  Cholera-immune  hogs  were  selected  and  divided  Into  lots  of  15 
each,  as  uniform  in  weight,  quality  and  condition  as  possible. 

The  First  Thin^  the  Experts  Did 

Previous  to  starting  this  feeding  test,  the  first  thing  the  experts  did 
was  to  get  rid  of  the  worms.  They  knew  the  importance  of  this 
step  because  no  hog  can  thrive  or  fatten  to  best  advantage  unless 
free  from  these  blood-sucking,  feed-consuming,  disease-breeding 
pests.  They  also  knew  that  all  hogs,  unless  previously  treated, 
are  always  infested  with  worms.  This  is  a  very  important  point 
for  you  to  remember — especially  now  when  feed  prices  are  so  high. 

Following  is  a  result  of  the  tests  covering  a  period  of  100  days: 

Lot  No.  1 


Lot  No.  2 
Lot  No.  3 


with  a  ration  of  shelled  com  and  tankage  (60%  protein)  made 
a  total  gain  of  181.4  lbs.,  per  hog  and  a  net  profit  of  $5.78  each, 
with  a  ration  of  shelled  com  and  linseed  meal  (old  process) 
made  a  gain  of  147.2  lbs.,  per  hog  and  a  net  profit  of  $3.95  each, 
with  a  ration  of  shelled  com  alone  made  a  total  gain  of  only 
110.5  lbs.,  per  hog  and  a  net  profit  of  only  $1.88  per  hog. 

T  with'a  ration  of  shelled  corn  and  skim-milk  made  a  total  gain 

^  of  IW.Slbs.,  i)er  hog  and  a  net  profit  of  $6.53  per  hog  for  the  100 
days  feeding.  This  lot  made  the  greatest  gain  and  the  most  profit. 

No  matter  how  YOU  are  feeding  YOUR  hogs,  it  is  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary,  in  order  to  get  the  cheapest  and  best  results,  that  they  are 
kept  free  from  worms.  You  cannot  afford  to  neglect  giving  them  a  good  worm 
remedy  like  SAL-VET  —  the  greatest,  safest,  surest  and  most  widely  used  worm 
destroyer  and  conditioner  —  the  cheapest  and  best  worm  remedy  you  can  buy. 

For  only  2>$c  per  month  per  hog  you  can  keep  your  hogs  free  from  worms, 
save  feed,  get  faster  gains,  make  maximum  profits  and  avoid  dangerous  diseases, 
because  healthy,  worm-free  hogs  are  less  liable  to  contract  fatal  diseases. 
SAL- VET  is  not  only  best  for  hogs,  but  for  sheep,  horses  and  cattle. 

“Please  send  us  two  barrels  of  SAL-VET  at  once.  This  is  the  best  thing  we  have 
ever  used.  We  use  it  for  sheep,  horses  and  over  100  hoes  and  find  it  all  you  claim.” 

A.  J.  LOVEjOY,  Roscoe,  Illinois. 

Ex-Pres.  International  Live  Stock  Exhibit,  Sec.  Berkshire  Breeder's  Ass'n. 


worth  of  feed.  My  hogs,  sheep,  cows  and  are 

My  experience  has  been  that  SAL-VET  and  worms  can- 
E.  A.  DONTRAGEB,  Fairview,  Mich. 


ay  _ 

SAL-VET  saved  mo  $10 
doing  remarkably  well, 
not  dwell  together.” 

"I  have  been  in  the  bog  business  for  thirty  years  and  have  tried  every  known 
remedy  for  hogs,  but  have  never  found  anything  to  eoual  your  SAL-VET.  It 
certainly  does  the  work  and  is  easy  to  feed.  I  fed  it  to  little  pigs,  boars,  preg¬ 
nant  sows  and  find  it  O.  K.  I'll  never  be  without  SAL-VET.” 

G.  F.  MARSHALL  &  SON,  Monroe,  Iowa. 

Owners  of  Silver  Cup  Herd  of  Poland  Chinas. 

T«a«f  If  RO  nav«  At  Oiir  Risk  You  can  test  SAL- VET  60  days 
lest  H  ou  i/ays  kjut  i\isk 

and  get  a  supply  on  our  absolute  guarantee  that  it  will  do  all  claimed  for  it  or 
money  refunded.  If  he  cannot  supply  you  write  to  us.  Don’t  continue 
wasting  high  priced  feed  by  feeding  worm  infested  stock. 

NOTE — We  have  just  issued  a  New  Live  Stock  Book  that  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 

THE  FEIL  MEG.  C0.»  Chemists,  Dept.  115  Clevetand,  Ohio 
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COW  BOY 


SURE  HEATER 
ter  STOCK  TANKS 

WATgft  I  INF 


DON'T  WASTE  GRAIN 


SAVE  IT  this  winter  by  heating  the  water 
for  your  stock  with  Coal,  Wood  or  Cobs  in  a 

COW  BOY  TANK  HEATER 

Quickest  to  heat;  strongest  draft;  adjustable  grates; 
ashes  removed  without  disturbing  fire;  keeps  fire  24  hrs., 
AkeAliitalw  Cafaa  for  Itself  in  2  months  with  4 

ADSOlUIBiy  Oaf  By  cows;  Self-SInkIng;  can  be  used  m 
Wood,  Steel  or  Concrete  Tanks  of  any  size.  Most  reliable, 
practical,  efficient  and  durable  Tank  Heater  manufactured. 


‘*We  have  uaed  one  of  your  *Cow  Boy  Tank  Heaters*  for  five  years  and 
ft  Ws  paid  for  itself  many  times  each  winter  and  is  in  just  as  Rood  con* 
diusn  now  as  when  purchased.  •  We  bum  wood  and  hard  ^al.  *  ► 

.  _ _ _  LORD  A  BAUGH.^Mf<jdie  Grove,  N.  Ye 


•  Hoaterostfty.  Write  at  once  for  illustrated  circulars  and  dealer's  name. 


A2  S#vnth  Stj^MgndotgjJt^ 


i£  have  books  on 
all  subjects  of 
farming  by  rec¬ 
ognized  authorities. 
Write  us  and  we  will 
quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Read  THE  AMERICAN 
/  SHEEP  BREEDER  \ 

if  you  have  sheep,  or  want  to  loam  of  the 
most  p^ofitqble,  least  trtriiblesome  live  stock. 

To  introduce  to  subscribers  we  will  send 

October,  November  and  December  with  12 
Issues  in  1918,  for  SENJD  TODAY- 

AMERICAN  SHEEP  BREEDER 
807  Ex  St.,  U.  S.  Yards,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Send  for 
Catalo 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
I  steel  or  wood— wida 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 

_  Catalog  illustrated  la  colora  frea 

^Electric  Wheel  Co..  48ElmSI.,Quincy,lll. 


Why  Use  Dirty  Coal-Tars  or 
Dangerous  Carbolic  Acid 

When  you  see  those  words  what  sort  of  a  product  do  you  thiuk  of?  Probably  a  dirty, 
vile-smelling,  oily  coal  tar  or  dangerous  carbolic  acid. 

Then  vou  will  quickly  see  the  remark.hle  advent. sre  of  using  B-X.  tUs  POWERFUL  disinfectant  ^Ith 
ten  times  ths  cerm-killing  strength  of  undiluted  carbolic  acid,  as  B-K  f 

sting,  or  dangerous  drugs  to  poison — no  oil  to  gather  filth  on  stock,  B-K  Is  clear  and  clean 
and  as  easy  to  use.  You  should  use  B  K  regularly  for  spraying  b^rns  and  stocK— hog  pens  and  poid^y 
bouses — for  dipping  the  birds  and  stock  as  well  as  for  mixing  la  the  drinking  s.-aler.  If  your  dealer  does 
not  have  B-K,  send  us  his  name. 

General  Laboratories 


Awarded  Gold 
Medal  Pan-Pac. 
Exposition, 


FREE  BULLETINS— ,'^nd  for  complete  Information— “trial 
offer"  and  bulletins  on  Farm  Disinfecting — Contagious  AW- 
tion— Calf  Scours— Hog  Saiittatlon  or  Poultry  Ralslug. 

Dealers  wanted  In  ever.v  town. 


2734  S.  Dickinson  St. 
Madison.Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


-A  Handy  Husking  Rack 

The  little  picture  show.s  a  handy  husk¬ 
ing  rack  that  I  am  using  this  Fall  in  the 
cornfield.  The  fodder  can  be  placed  oh 
this  rack  to  save  kneeling  and  stooping. 
The  two  wheels  should  be  on  a 
axle,  to  which  are  attached  the  eight-  ’oot 
handles,  properly  br.need  to  pif'vent 


spreading.  Such  ii  rack  can  be  easily 
wheeled  from  shock  to  shock.  I  send  you 
this  handy  device,  thinking  .some  of  The 
R„  N.-Y.  family  would  like  to  make  one 
like  it.  J.  w.  Ti.  c. 

Middletown,  X.  Y. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Sukupar  Chatterji,  a 
Ilindu  i)rie.st,  was  chief  witness  Oct.  18 
before  .judge  Kenesaw  M.  Landis,  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  in  the  trial 
of  Gustav  II.  .Tacobsen  and  three  others 
on  charges  of  conspiring  to  foment  a 
revolution  in  India.  Chatterji  testified 
that  he  came  to  United  States  in  1912  to 
study  journalism  but  later  was  induced 
to  become  a  party  to  the  conspiracy  by 
Ileramba  Gupta,  one  of  the  defendants, 
lie  told  of  meetings  held  in  San  Francisco 
in  lOl.l  when  phins  for  the  allegeil  con- 
spirae.v  were  discussed,  find  of  going  to 
Manila  with  several  of  the  alleged  plot¬ 
ters.  He  was  arrested  there  and  brought 
back  to  this  country. 

Only  three  of  the  forty  defendants  on 
trial  at  Abilene,  Tex.,  for  conspiracy  to 
defeat  the  selective  draft  law  were  found 
guilty  Oct.  IS.  They  wore  G.  T.  Bryant, 
State  organizer;  Z.  U.  Bisloy,  State  pres¬ 
ident.  and  S.  .1.  rowcll.  State  secretary  of 
the  Farmers’  and  Laborers’  Protective 
Association. 

Drivens  of  the  Borden  Milk  Company 
went  on  strike  Oct.  19.  causing  a  short¬ 
age  of  9,'»,()09  quarts  in  the  New  York 
City  milk  supply. 

I’atients  in  adjoining  wards  of  the  base 
hospitals  at  Camp  Devens,  Ayer,  Mass., 
were  removed  hurriedly  Oct  21  when  fire 
de.stroyed  a  one  story  wooden  building 
containing  the  receiving  ward  and  the  .sick 
and  wounded  office.  The  explosion  of  an 
oil  stove  started  the  fire.  Two  medical 
officers  who  were  in  the  building  were 
slightly  burned, 

(''onvicted  of  attempting  to  caii.se  in¬ 
subordination  and  mutiny  in  the  military 
and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States, 
Frederick  Krafft  of  Ridgefield,  X.  J., 
Socialist  candidate  for  Governor  a  year 
ago,  was  sentenced  by  Judge  Davis  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  at  Trenton 
Oct.  22  to  a  term  of  five  years  in  the 
Atlanta  Penitentiary  and  was  fined  $1.(W>. 
Krafft  ivas  indicted  under  the  new  espion¬ 
age  act.  ITis  coun.sel  immediately  took  an 
appetil  to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  after  which  hi.s  bond  of  .$10,- 
000  was  renewed.  t 

The  right  of  labor  unions  to  coiiybiue  and 
to  make  u.se  of  the  “peaceful  picket”  to 
fight  the  “opeu  shop”  is  upheld  in  a  de¬ 
cision  rendered  Dot.  2.1  by  .Tudge  Charles 
TiOslie  in  the  Distriet  Court  of  Douglas 
County,  Neh..  in  a  suit  brought  by  Attorn¬ 
ey-General  Reed  of  Nebraska  to  enjoin 
the  Omaha  unions  and  opposeil  employers 
from  carrying  their  differenoes  to  a  point 
inimical  to  the  orderly  course  of  business. 
The  right  of  employers  to  combine  to 
protect  their  rights  is  equally  strongly 
put  in  the  decision,  with  the  clear  state¬ 
ment  that  a  “lockout”  calculated  to  harm 
men  not  involved  in  strikes  or  tending  to 
force  outside  and  disinterested^  persons  to 
side  with  them  against  the  unions  is  con¬ 
spiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  within  the 
meaning  of  the  law. 

Federal  secret  service  agents  reported 
to  IVashingtou  Oct  29  the  discovery  in  a 
Buffalo.  X.  Y..  warehouse  of  millions  of 
pounds  of  sugar  in  bags  and  barrels 
labelled  “top  crust  flour.”  Notations  on 
the  packages,  it  was  said,  indicated  that 
the  .sugar  bad  been  coming  into  the  ware¬ 
house  over  a  period  of  several  months. 
Federal  agents  Avho  made  a  survey  of  the 
contents  of  the  building  estimated  the 
amount  of  sugar  at  loO  carloads,  or  about 
10,0(K).000  pounds.  Around  immense  piles 
of  sacks  containing  the  sugar,  the  Federal 
agent  said,  he  found  a  screen  of  other 
articles,  while  some  of  the  containers 
marked  “top  crust  flour”  actually  had 
flour  sprinkled  over  the  outside. 

Fire  in  the  House  of  Refuge  on  Ran¬ 
dall’s  Island,  one  of  New  York  City’s 
charitable  institutions,  Oct  2.3,  caused  a 
loss  of  $100.(X)0. 

jOct.  22  Secret  Service  officials  in  New 
York  City  arrested  “General”  Liam  Mel- 
lowes,  said  to  haye  been  one  of  the  guiding 
spirits  In  the  Dublin  revolution  of  Easter 
week,  191(5.  and  bis  close  friend  and 


lieutenant,  Baron  Max  von  Recklinghau- 
.sen,  a  w’ealthy  German,  who  at  once  wa.s 
added  to  the  large  colony  of  interned 
aliens  on  Ellis  Island-  Mellowes  is  charged 
w'lth  conspiracy  in  obtaining  papers  in¬ 
dicating  that  he  is  an  American  seaman. 
The  Baron  so  far  is  charged  only  with 
being  an  enemy  alien  and  was  interned 
as  such. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— During  the 
week  of  Oot.  22  a  milk  campaign  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  AVashington  Oo .  Me.,  by  the 
milk  committee  of  the  Washington  County 
Holstein  Breeders’  A.ssociation.  The 
speakers  at  these  meetings  wei'e  F.  .S. 
Adam.s,  Bowdoinham,  Chief  Bureau  of 
^Markets,  Maine  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  ;  W.  G.  Hunton,  Portland,  industrial 
agent,  Maine  Centi'al  Railroad ;  and  H.  M. 
Tuckei'.  Chief  Bureau  of  Animal  Indu.s- 
try,^  Maine  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Mexican  Government  has  deposited 
1,000,000  pesos  in  a  New  York  bank  to 
cover  the  purchase  of  3,000,0(X)  bushels 
of  American  corn  to  be  used  in  relieving 
the  food  situation  in  Mexico.  The  corn 
will  be  delivered  at  Laredo  at  the  rate  of 
200,000  bushels  every  twenty  days. 

WASHINGTON. — A  deliberate  failuro 
of  retail  dealers  in  many  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  food  commodities,  notably  flour 
and  beef,  to  lower  their  prices  was  ac¬ 
knowledged  _  in  a  formal  statement  by 
Fo^  Administrator  Hoover  Oct.  18. 
This  means,  according  to  authoritative 
information,  that  Congress  will  be  asked 
when  it  meets  in  December  to  give  the 
Food  Administr-fttion  as  extensive  control 
over  the  retailers  of  the  nation’s  foodstuffs 
as  it  now  has  over  the  wholesalers,  job¬ 
bers  and  manufacturers  through  the  lic¬ 
ense  system.  The  only  chance  the  retail¬ 
ers  have  of  e.scaping  this  action,  it  is  said, 
is  to  abandon  the  widespre.ad  profiteering 
in  which  they  have  engaged  while  whole¬ 
sale  prices  wore  dropjiing.  They  are  in 
effect  on  probation  until  Congress  meets. 
The  license  system,  as  it  applies  to  all 
W'holesalers,  brokers  and  commission  men 
handling  the  fundamental  foodstuffs  des¬ 
ignated  by  President  AVilson,  will  become 
operative  November  1. 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  issued 
supplemental  fraud  orders  against  .1.  A. 
Mitchell  and  ,7.  A.  Mitchell,  superintend¬ 
ent,  at  post-office  box  .3000.  and  Ottawa 
Building,  Montreal.  Canada,  and  the 
Bunffy  Consolidated  Sei-vice  System,  L. 
Bundy,  general  manager,  and  Ti.  Bundy 
at  Knightstown.  Ind..  on  charges  of  con¬ 
ducting  a  scheme  for  oibtaining  money 
through  the  mails  by  means  of  false  pre¬ 
tenses. 

Hundrefls  of  millions  of  dollars,  per¬ 
haps  billions,  will  be  involved  in  the  Fo<l- 
eral  control  of  German  owmal  industries 
in  the  United  States  during  the  war.  A. 
Alitchell  Palmer,  formerly  Roiiresenta- 
tive  from  Pennsylvania  has  been  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  Presklont  to  take  charge  of 
enemy  alien  properties  during  the  war. 
All  German  property  of  a  business  nature 
will  be  taken  over  by  the  Goverumeut. 
and  wherever  it  is  possible  the  business 
will  he  continued  with  directors  appointed 
by  the  Fisleral  Government,  through  Mr. 
Palmer,  ropre_senting  the  percentage  of 
German  intei-est  in  the  concerns.  The 
money  earned  by  the  operations  of  such 
companies  Avill  lie  held  in  trust  by  Mr. 
Palmer’s  organization.  Under  the  powers 
given  him  it  will  be  ppss'ible  to  invest 
the  dlvideiKts  in  anything  considered  a 
s..fe  and  wise  investment.  It  is  consid¬ 
ered  highly  probable  that  any  subsequent 
issues  of  bonds  by  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  will  receive  a  large  slmri*  of  such 
dfivideiid's. 


Conning  Farmers’  Meeting.s 

r 

American  Pomological  fiocicty,  regular 
biennial  meeting,-  Boston,  Alass..  October 
31,  November  4. 

Illinois  State  Florists’  Association, 
Fall  meeting  and  flower  show.  Galesburg, 
Ill.,  November  C-7. 

Georgia  State  Horticultural  Society, 
Macuii,  Ga.,  November  7. 

Winter  short  courses  in  agriculture. 
State  College.  Ithaca,  N.  A'.,  Novemlier 
7,  February  15. 

Northwest  Live  Stock  I^xpositioii. 
Lewiston,  Idaho,  November  8. 

National  Farm  and  Live  Stock  Show, 
New  Orloau.s,  La.,  November  17. 

Seventh  Ohio  State  Apple  Show,  Music 
Hall.  Cinciimati,  O.,  NovembeiT7-2.3 . 

Pacific  International  Live  Stock  Ex¬ 
position,  North  Portland,  Ore.,  Novem¬ 
ber  19-24. 

Short  course  iu  agriculture,  Rutger.s 
College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  .1.,  open 
Noveuilier  20. 

Michigan  State  Horticultural  Society, 
annual  meeting.  Grand  Rapids.  Mich., 
December  4-6. 

Derry  Poultry  Association,  annual 
show.  Derry,  N.  H.,  December  11-14. 

Palace  Poultry  Show,  New  York  City, 
December  11-15. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  annual  meeting,  Newark,  N.  J.. 
December  10-12. 

University  Horticultural  Society,  Ohio 
State  University,  seveuth  annual  show. 
Columbus,  ().,  December  13-15. 

Madison  Square  Garden  I’oultry  Show . 
New  York  City,  December  28,  January  2. 


“Have  you  taken  piano  lessons  long, 
little  g’rl?”  “It  seems  awful  long  to 
me.  and  to  pa,  and  to  the  neigh Imrs  ;  but 
not  to  ma  and  the  niiisic-teacher  I"— . 
Life. 
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Notes  from  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets 

204  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City 


I 

October  25,  1917. 

Egos. — Fancy  nearby  whites  scarce  and 
liigher.  Fancy  hennery  whites  08c  to  70c; 
fancy  hennery  browns,  52c  to  o9e;  nearby 
gsithered  whites  and  mixed,  50c  to  00c. 
Candle  your  eggs  before  shipping,  and  do 
not  pack  cracked  eggs.  Use  new  <'ase3 
with  new  flats  and  fillers,  placing  excelsior 
on  top  and  bottom. 

P.tTTXKR. — Market  firm  and  higher.  Ilest 
Western  creamery,  45i4c  to  46c;  prime  to 
fancy,  45c;  fancy  Eastern  dairy,  42c  to 
44c;  Eastern  dairy  in  mixed  packages, 
40c  to  43c. 

Five  Poultry. — Market  dull  and  lower; 
fowls,  white,  10c;  colored,  IS'c  to  19c; 
chickens,  18c;  State  ducks,  23c  to  24c; 
old  roosters,  16c.  Live  rabbits,  25c. 
empty  coops 

All  empty  coops  are  turned  over  to  the 
exj)re.ss  companies  promptly  afier  arrival. 
^Ve  obtain  a  receipt  for  them.  SVc  arc 
exerting  every  effort  to  induce  the  exjn-ess 
companies  to  return  them  to  the  shipper 
promptly.  Shippers  who  do  not  receive 
the  coops  promptly  should  write  us  for  a 
copy  of  the  express  receipts,  and  have 
their  local  agent  trace  the  shipment  or  as 
a  last  resort,  file  claim  with  their  local 
express  agent  for  their  loss. 

Live  Calves  aa'd  TTogs. — Market  un¬ 
steady,  p'-ime  calves,  16c  to  16i^  ;  fair  to 
good,  14 %c  to  l594c;  common,  11%c  to 
14%c;  buttermilks,  8c  to  9c.  Live  hogs 
lower,  16e  to  16t{.c. 

Dressed  Calves  and  Dressed  Pork. — 
Market  dull  and  light  receipts.  Choice 
veal.s,  21c  to  22c :  prime  veals,  2(j^  to 
20%  ;  common  veals,  17c  to  18c ;  butter¬ 
milks,  13c  to  14c;  dressed  pigs,  12  to  20 
pounds  each,  24c  to  28c;  dressed  pork, 
22c  to  27c;  dressed  hothouse  lambs,  24c 
to  28c. 

Pears. — Market  lower,  Kieffer  j>ear 
mai-ket  demoralized  on  account  of  sugar 
famine.  Fancy  Kieffer,  .$.3  to  $3...50 ;  or¬ 
dinary  .$1.50  to  $2.50  barrel :  Seckel,  .$.5 
to  $9  barrel ;  Anjou,  $3  to  $6 ;  Pose,  .1^1 
to  .$8;  Clairgeau,  $4  to  .$7. 

QnNOFS. — Fancy  large,  .$5  to  $5.50; 
No.  1,  $3  to  .$4.50.  Little  demand  for 
<iuinces  on  account  of  the  sugar  famine. 

Crapes. — Concord,  ton,  $40  to  $75; 
Niagara,  ton,  .$40  to  $70;  Delaware,  ton. 
$60  to  $100. 

Apples. — Fancy  apples  are  selling  free¬ 
ly  at  h’gh  i)rices.  There  is  also  a  good 
demand  here  for  ungraded  stock  at  from 
$3  to  .$4..50  barrel.  McIntosh,  ,$.3  to  .$7; 
.Tonathan,  .$.3  to  $7;  Wealthy.  .$3  to  .$6; 
Snow’,  .$.3  to  .$.5..50 ;  King,  .$2.,50  to  .$.5..50 ; 
^>py.  $4  to  $6.50;  Paldw’in,  .$.3..50  to 
$5.50;  Ben  Davis,  .$2.50  to  $4;  Creening, 
$.3.50  to  $6 ;  Pippin,  $.3..50  to  .$5.50. 

Maple  Products  and  Honey. — Sugar, 
light,  pound,  15c  to  10c;  syrup,  gallon, 
$1.2.5  to  $1.40;  clover  white  extracted, 
14c  to  16c;  buckwheat,  extracted,  12c  to 
14c;  clover,  comb  honey,  16c  to  20c 
pound. 

I’otatoes. — Potato  market  fully  50e 
lower  than  last  week.  Trading  has  been 
very  slow  during  the  first  four  days  of 
this  week.  Arrivals  show  wide  range  of 
(piaMty.  N.  Y.  State  bulk  180  pounds, 
.$4.75  to  $5;  N.  Y.  State  1.50  pound  bags. 
.$4  to  .$4.25;  Maine  180  pou'uks  bidk.  $5 
to  $5;.50 ;  16.5-pound  bag,  .$5  to  $.5.25 ; 
.Ters»‘y,  round,  168-pound  bag,  .$4.50  to 
$4.75;  Jersey  long,  168-pound  bag,  .$.3..50 
to  .$3.75. 

Onions. — Market  lower,  trading  t|uiet. 
State  white,  100-pound  bag,  $2.75  to 
.$3.50;  State  yellow,  .$2.75  to  $.3.r^;  State 
red.  .$2.50  to  .$3 ;  Conn.  Valley,  yellow, 
$2.75  to  $3.25. 

Beans. — Marrow,  14c  to  15%>c;  pea, 
I3%c  to  1.5%c;  red  kidney,  1.3c  to  14c; 
white  kidney,  1.3% c  to  1.5c. 

NOTICE  TO  SHIPPERS. 

'I'lic  officials  in  charge  of  the  food  and 
drug  act  report  that  inspectors  have  found 
several  interstate  shipments  of  packages 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  such  as  grape.s, 
tomatoes,  and  berries,  which  contain  no 
statement  on  the  package  as  to  the  (pianti- 
ty  of  contents.  The  net  Aveight  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Act, 
Tecpiires  that  all  packages  of  foods  Avhich 
are  shipped  into  the  interstate  or  foreiirn 
commerce  must  be  marked  plainly  anl 
conspicuously  with  a  statement  of  the 
quantity  of  the  net  contents  either  by 
weight  or  measure.  Shippers  wdio  violate 
the  law,  by  not  marking  each  package  of 
fruits  or  vegetables  shipped  into  inter¬ 
state  commerce  with  the  quantity,  are 
liable  to  criminal  prosecution  Several 
shippers  have  ah'cady  been  cited  to  heai‘- 
ings  under  the  food  and  drug  act  for 
violating  the  provisions  in  this  respect. 


Buffalo  Markets 

I'resh  eggs  are  quoted  in  the  next 
•  ounty  at  44e  to  the_  farmer,  having  lately 
been  38c,  but  the  city  wholesale  px'ice  is 
60e.  The  wholesale  city  price  of  potatoes 
is  50c  per  bushel  more  tlian  the  price 
to  the  farmer.  They  are  also  going  up, 
as  is  also  cabbage,  as  well  as  beans  and 
poultry. 

Peaches  are  getting  dry  and  often  are 
frosted,  at  3.5c  to  $1  per  1-3-hu.  basket; 


pears,  $1  to  .$2.25  per  bu. ;  apples,  $1  to 
.$2225  per  bu. ;  prune.s,  .38c  to  40c  per  7-lb. 
basket,  plums  bcTig  out  of  market;  grapes, 
20c  to  22c  per  7-lb.  basket,  or  .$60  per 
ton,  many  of  them  frosted  ;  muskmelons, 
2.5c  to  35c  for  home  grown,  per  small 
basket  and  $L25  to  $1..50  per  fiat  for 
honeydew’S. 

I’otatoe.s  arc  going  up,  in  spite  of  the 
big  crop  reported  by  the  Dovernment,  be¬ 
ing  $1.60  to  .$1.70  per  bn.  for  whites  and 
$1.80  to  .$1.90  per  h.ampei*  for  Jersey 
sweets.  A  good  supply  from  Michigan  is 
underselling  the  home  crop.  Onions  are 
also  higher,  $2  to  .$2.25  per  bu.  for  home¬ 
grown  and  .$3  to  .$3..50  per  KXl-lb.  bag 
for  Western.  Beaus  ai’e  back  to  $11  for 
best  gi-ades,  hav’ng  lately  been  .$9.  The 
comparative  failure  of  the  local  crop  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  general.  Southern 
fniits  are  steady,  with  lemons  up  to  $7.50 
to  $8  per  box ;  oranges,  $3.,50  to  .$4  for 
Valencias ;  limes,  80e  to  90c  per  100*; 
bananas,  .$2.2.5  to  $4  per  bunch  for  yel¬ 
low,  red  bananas  and  pineapples  being 
out  of  market.  Vegetables  are  firm  and 
will  go  higher  soon.  Lima  beans,  30<’  per 
qt. ;  beets,  80c;  caiTots,  .50c  to  70c;  cauli- 
llower,  $1.65  to  .$2 ;  cucumbers.  $2..50  to 
.$.3;  eggplant,  .$1.2.5  to  $1.50;  spinach,  60c 
to  80c;  tomatoes,  .50c  to  $1.20;  turnips,- 
50c  to  7.5c,  all  per  bu. ;  cabbage,  $7  to  $9 
j)er  100  heads;  celery,  $1.50  per  bunch 
for  Western;  lettuce,  60c  to  $1.2.5  per 
2-doz.  box ;  squash,  .$2.50  to  .$2.75  per 
100  lbs. 

Butter  is  quiet  at  46c  for  best  <Team- 
ery,  42  to  4.3e  for  best  dairy,  ,38c  to  42c 
for  crocks,  .35c  to  36c  for  i>oor  and  27c 
for  ob'oiinircarine.  f’heese  is  only  steady 
at  2Tc  to  29c  for  fancy,  25c  to  26c  for 
fipr.  Eggs  are  dull  for  high  grades  at 
.58c  to  60c  for  white  hennery,  41c  to  .50c 
for  candled  and  40c  for  storage.  The 
weather  is  cold  and  rainy,  not  favoring 
jtroduction.  Poultry  is  active  and  strong, 
the  high  jirice  of  eggs  preventing  heavy 
offerings.  Frozen  turkeys  are  34c  to  3.5c ; 
live  fowl,  16c  to  24c;  broilers,  2.3c  to 
24c;  old  roosters,  18c;  ducks,  22c  to  24c; 
gf'cse,  18c  to  19c;  dressed  poultry  brings 
at  present  .5e  or  more  over  live. 

'riie  i)roduce  outlook  is  not  reassuring. 
Fall  frosts  have  destroyed  entire  crops 
of  tomatoes  and  taken  late  corn  and 
beans,  which  were  small  at  the  best. 
Vegetables  generally  are  in  only  fair  sup¬ 
ply  and  they  w'll  go  into  Winter  storage 
often  nipped  by  frost.  Potatoes  will  be 
a  light  crop  here  and  apples  are  in  salable 
amount  (uily  hei'c  and  there.  j.  av.  c. 


Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 


Feeding  Roots  to  Swine 

Brain  is  very  liigb,  $4  per  100  lbs.,  and 
qiiite  likely  Avill  not  be  niiich  cheaper. 
Not  an  ear  of  corn  in  all  these  parts.  I 
have  potatoes,  carrots,  b.-ets  and  ruta¬ 
bagas  and  Avill  hav’e  my  buckwheat  milled, 
selling  the  flour  and  reservMig  the  oft’al 
for  feed,  if  tliar,  is  goo<l,  ('an  you  define 
pie  a  pig  ration  f  1*0111  these?  Last  Winter 
I  had  a  lot  of  apples,  potatoes  and  tur¬ 
nips,  Avhich  I  fed  to  four  pig>;,  linisliing 
them  AV’th  a  bushel  or  so  of  com  and 
tankage.  I  got  them  to  around  250  lbs. 
in  January  and  to  our  taste  the  meat  was 
superior  (and  is  now)  to  mueh  Ave  have 
bought.  I  can  find  nothing  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  Avill  be  glad  of  your  help. 

Vermont.  L.  AA’. 

Henry’s  "Feeds  and  Feeding”  contains 
information  relative  to  the  feeding  of 
roots  to  P'gs.  There  is  no  record,  how¬ 
ever,  nor  have  I  had  any  exiierieuce,  in 
feeding  rutabagas  to  swine.  You  can 
make  a  satisfactory  ration  by  cooking  the 
potatoes  and  adding  a  slop  of  buckAvheat 
off’al  and  wheat  middlings.  The  carrots 
and  beets  may  be  chopped  and  fed  raAV 
ad  lib’tnm.  A  ration  of  60  parts  corn, 
,30  parts  middlings  and  10  parts  tankage 
is  a  good  one  to  put  on  the  finishing 
touches.  H.  L.  .1. 


Feeding  for  Advanced  Registry  Test 


put  on  the  test  ration.  This  ration  is  lax¬ 
ative  and  av31  induce  the  coav  to  lay  on 
the  flesh  Avhich  is  so  necessary.  If  the 
rest  period  comes  out  of  pasture  season, 
a.s  is  most  likely  the  case,  there  is  nothing 
better  to  supply  that  pasture  succulence 
than  good  corn  silage.  This  should  be 
given  ill  tAvo  feeds,  together  with  tAvo 
feeds  of  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  and  the 
grain  mentioned  above.  Give  the  cow 
Avhat  silage  and  hay  she  Avill  clean  up  in 
good  shape  and  supply  enough  grain  (five 
to  10  lbs.  ii  day)  to  keep  the  coav  gain'ng, 
so  her  bones  are  Avell  covered  and  she 
looks  plump  Avheii  she  calves.  Some  ex¬ 
ercise  in  the  yard  is  a  g<x»d  thing  for  the 
cow  duniig  til's  time. 

When  the  coav  freshens,  aside  from 
giving  a  bran  mash,  kee;)  her  on  the  same 
gra'ii  ration  for  tAvo  or  three  days  that 
she  has  had  before  fresTiening. 

The. grain  ration  used  during  the  test 
should  contain  variety  and  be  very  pala¬ 
table,  A  ration  of  equal  parts  ground 
oats,  brau,  gluten  feed,  dried  distillers’ 
grains  (T  on  the  market),  cottonseed 
meal,  oil  meal  and  hominy  is  a  good  one. 
The  COAV  should  be  changed  to  this  ration 
gradually  and  the  amount  given  increased 
a  pound  or  tAvo  each  day  or  so  as  the 
cow  responds.  Watch  the  cow  carefully 
!iud  do  not  feed  more  than  she  Avill 
clean  up. 

Mangels  are  a  great  feed  for  coavs  on 
test.  It  is  a  g.xtd  plan  to  feed  mangels 
twice  a  day  and  s’lage  twice  a  day,  feed¬ 
ing  the  grain  on  top.  This  is  where  the 
cow  is  milked  fovir  times  in  24  hours,  a.s 
is  usually  the  case.  Some  of  our  record 
coAvs  have  consumed  20  to  .30  lbs.  of  grain 
da'ly.  The  legume  hay  should  be  fed 
twice  daily  throughout  the  test.  The 
cow  needs  plenty  of  salt  and  water.  It  is 
a  good  thing  to  provide  the  salt  in  the 
grain,  adding  1  per  cent  to  1%  P<'i‘  cent 
Avhen  mixing  up  Avith  the  ratxm. 

L.  .T. 


"I.”  said  the  temperance  man,  “strong-  ! 
ly  object  to  the  custom  of  christening 
ships  with  champagne.”  “I  don't,  re-  I 
plied  the  other  man,  “I  think  there’s  a  i 
temperance  lesson  in  it.”  "How  can 
that  be?”  “Well,  immediately  after  the 
first  bottle  of  Avine  the  ship  takes  to 
Avater,  and  sticks  to  it  ever  after.” —  ! 
Credit  Lost.  I 


THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OB  PfllM  KILLER  FOB  THE  HUMAN  BODY  ' 

^  Gombault’s 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


Cam  —It  i  H  po  ne- 
■  Ul  tmtiiir,  fl  00 1  h - 
ing  A»4)  hvAlihcr,  and 

1119  firnl8«8,  or 

Wounds,  Felons,  Boils, 
Oortis  mni 
nUniall  Bnnlons. 
CAUSTIO  BALSAM  has 

DOCjj  a^Mninisnt. 


IVe  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  doss 
not  contain  a  particio 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  horn  its  ex¬ 
ternal  uae.  Persistent, 
thorough  use  will  euro 
many  old  or  ehronio 
ailments  and  It  can  be 
used  on  any  ease  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remed  y 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 
allStiffJoints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS-STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

Cornhill,  Tex.— '*One  l>ott1o  Caifstio  Balsam  OiO 
my  -  rhoiitnatlHDi  more  good  tben  gilO.uO  pnlil  in 
doot.ir’B  OTTO  A.  BEVIIR. 

Price  ei.SOpor  bottle.  Sold  by  drngglati,  or  (ent 
by  no  ex|ireee  prepaid,  AVrlte  for  Boehlet  R. 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Clevaland.O. 


Gasoline  Engines  (Rebuilt)  For  Sale 

'  ;  7.10,  12  - - 


and 


5  H  P.  on  skids. 

Overlianled;  good  rnhiiing  order; 
pripes.  Sold  on  trinl.  (lot  prices  iinfl  , 
The  Arbackle-llyan  Company,  Tol 


15  H.  P.  on  trucks. 
*•1  to  new 

Sropositioi). 

eau,  Uhio 


IF  you  want  books  on  farming  of 
any  kind  write  us  and  we 
will  quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


GOMtUiqnDollans 

iobe  Saved  in  ^&ges 

by  tire  American  Dairy  Famicf  in 
the  f  ir^t  year  of  our  Great 


Military  authorities  agree  with  U.  S.  Senator  McCumber  that 
the  war  will  put  five  million  Americans  into  the Irenches. 
Dairymen  are  asking  themselves  what  they  are  to  do  for  labor. 


Although  I  am  experienced  in  feeding 
dii'ry  cattle  T  am  hi  the  dark  Avhen  it 
comes  to  feeding  for  Advanced  Registry, 
If  you  could  give  some  information  in 
the  TL  N.-Y.  I  would  greatly  ajipreciate  it. 

Massachusetts.  8.  0.  S, 

The  first  thing  to  consider  is  the  kinds 
of  feeds  that  are  most  desirable.  For 
roughages:  these  are  corn  silag*,  man¬ 
gels  and  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay.  The  con- 
eentiTlIes  that  may  he  used  are  many,  but 
those  very  desiiTilile  are  ground  oats, 
Avheat  bran,  gluten  feed,  (listillers’  or 
brawers’  grains,  cottonseCil  meal,  linseed 
oil  meal,  hominy  and  dried  beet  pulp.  If 
oue  is  go’iig  to  test  a  cow  for  Advanced 
Registry,  using  the  short-time  test,  it  is 
bert  to  have  her  freshen  in  the  Pall,  Wiii- 
ter'or  early  Spring  mouths.  A  coav  can 
be  crowded  more  in  cool  weather  than 
Avhen  it  ’s  hot.  Her  milk  Avill  also  test 
higher  in  cool  weather. 

The  time  to  begin  to  feed  a  cow  for 
test  is  six  Aveeks  to  two  months  before 
'the  COAV  freshens.  She  should  go  dry  for 
this  period,  if  possibD.  If  the  resting 
period  comes  during  pasture  season,  let 
the  cow  run  on  good  pasture,  and  supple¬ 
ment  this  with  one  or  two  feedings  daily 
of  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay.  A  grain  ration 
of  one  part  cornmeal,  hominy  or  ground 
oats,  one  part  wheat  bran  and  one-half 
part  liu.seed  oil  meal  makes  a  gooil  ration 
to  ff'cd  until  the  cow  has  fre.shened  and 


Selling  the  milk  cow  for  beef  doesn’t 
appeal  to  the  dairyman.  He  is  not  in  the 
habit  of  dodging  a  problem. 

In  Canada,  labor-saving  ma¬ 
chinery  is  lolvin  g  it.  T ractors, 
milking  machmes,  gasoline 
engines  are  at  work  by  the  thousands. 

What  Canada  buys  is  also  significant. 
Take  the  matter  of  milking  machines. 
Much  attention  is  given  to  labor-sav¬ 
ing  and  time-saving,  economy  of 
upkeep  and  long-wearing  ability, 
but  the  important  consideration  is  the 
welfare  of  the  cow  and  her  con¬ 
tinuous  Milk  production. 

This  is  what  has  made  the  Empire  Milking 
Machine  predominate.  In  less  than  two  years, 
sales  in  Canada  alone  have  trebled. 

With  the  Empire  Teat  Cup,  sore  teats  do  not  nor 
cannot  result — between  each  two  spurts  of  milk 


the  teat  is  completely  relaxed  and  mas¬ 
saged  from  tip  to  udder,  precisely  as 
when  the  calf  milks,  a  fact 
which  accounts  for  the  usual 
increase  in  flow  when  Empire 
Milkers  are  installed. 

With  this  practical  Milker,  many  a  1 2- 
year  old  boy  or  girl  is  replacing  two  hand 
milkers,  at  a  saving  per  man  of  $600  a 
year.  Before  January  1  st,  Elmpire  Milk¬ 
ers  will  have  replaced  over  100,000 
hand  milkers — a  saving  to  dairymen  of 
the  United  States  over  $60,000,000 
a  year.  What  the  figures  will  total  at 
1918  wages  cannot  even  be  conjectured. 

With  the  Empire  factory  crowded  to  capacity, 
shrewd  dairymen  are  getting  their  orders  in  for 
Empire  Outfits  while  their  dealers  can  take  care 
of  them.  Do  this  without  delay  and  write  im¬ 
mediately  for  the  Empire  F*rofit  and  Prize  Book 
and  Catalogue  No,  23. 


EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 


AUo  Manafaciurtn  of  Empire 

Cttam  Seporaton,  Gasoline  En-  BloOIXlflCld.  1^©W  JcTSCY  CUcaqa,  ID-  Dsaver.  C 

tines  and  Farm  Ekclric  Plants  *  ^  MoatresL  Can.  Toronto.  C 
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Wm.  Louden 
Oriainator  of  ] 
M'->aern  Jinrn  \ 
.  i^gitipment  I 


Many  thousands  of  farmers  and  dairymen  have  built  or  remodeled  their 
bams  "The  Louden  Way.”  They  have  saved  money,  saved  material  and 
saved  labor  by  following  plans  worked  out  by  Louden  experts.  In  addition 
they  have  bams  that  are  properly  ventilated,  more  conveniently  arranged, 
more  profitable — superior  in  every  way  to  the  ordinary  bam. 


Jp';'***  at  a  very  modest  fee.  Wo  wl.l  also  send  you  Louden  Ziarn  Pfcn»— not  a 
catelogr,  but  a  1 1 2-page  book  of  practical  plans  and  dollar-saving  information.  Sent  post- 

».,d-no  oh^  ^ j  Stanchions 

,  .  You  can’t  Kayo  a  profitable  barn  without  modem  equipment.  Louden  stalls  and  stan¬ 
chions,  f«^  and  I  i»er  carriers  are  the  mainstay  of  the  successful  dairy  bam.  If  you  knew 
how  much  labor  thw  save,  bow  much  comfort  they  r've  to  live  stock,  how  easy  they  aretO 
nd  how  little  they  cost,  you  would  not  build  a  bam  without 


install,  and  how  little  they  cost,  you  woul 
them— large  or  small. 

Write  for  Our  New  224-Page  Catalog 
It  shows  the  full  Louden  line  including  the  outfit  that  exactly  meets 
your  needs.  Sent  postpaid— no  charge. 

the  louden  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

jL5'f<^A^26l4CoilftSt  (Oixveo  Year^in  Butinen)  FtirfleW,  lowi 
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Don't  sell  all  your  hogs  and  pay  big  bhtcher  bills.  _ 

Save  some  of  them  and  have  good,  clean,  sweet  hams,  bacon,  sausage 
for  your  own  table  when  wanted— and  at  less  than  half  market  prices. 

You  caniloit  easily  with  the  National  Giant  Cmoko  House.  This  wonderful  Smoke 
House  13  portablo.  can  be  operated  in  basement  or  kitchen,  same  as  a  stove— or  on 
the  back  porch,  or  in  the  yard— anywhere.  Made  in  8  sizes.  Uuns  on  sawdust  and  cobs  - 
I  hickory  bark  fw  seasoning.  Gives  better,  cleaner,  sweeter  meat  than  you've  ever  had  before. 


^ATION4L  GI4NT 

g»OBtTABI.E 

$M0KE  house 


AND  SANITARY  STORE  HOLSI 

Vt  (»  9T^tit  eiM?c«>8a.  PoflltlTcly  the  beat  way  of  amoIdnEr  Hama,  Bacon,  S*oaa0«0. 
Moat  cannot  over*hoiit.  Air«^cooIe<l  conveyors  rezrulate  temperature. 

^  Attar  amoklng  moata,  uaa  for  store  house.  Absolutely  bug  end  mite  proof. 
VCoeps  meat  ewoot  all  summon  WoKS  Its  pKoe  many  times  over  for  this 
•eetur^  alone*  T.'^o  National  Ciant  i^mo!;e  Ild'iso  is  mst’e  entirely  cf  heavy 
^v»n!.:c(i8Ut>et  dtcclfdtroDff  reinforcinif.  Fireproof.  CuarantOMte  Send  for 

FREE  COOK 

which «ivaq  orixo*wInnlnir  recipes  for  curing  Hama.  Bacon,  Sausages  et 
oorao;  muo  Rot  our  low  pncoa  on  Z,  6  and  10<hotp  size  Smoke  Houses. 

PORTABLE  ELEVATOR  MFC.  CO. 

258  McClun  Street  BloominETton,  Illinois 


Per  P2dr 
^16  Water-Proof 


SHOES 


^Sizes3tof2 

Greater  service  at  K  cost  of  other 

.ho<n.  Tough  wooden  soles;  special  flexible 
leather  uppers.  Light,  comfortable.  Warm 
in  winter;  cooUn  summer,  ■'W'roriiieiroB.'? 

Order  Direct — Save  Money 

They  withstand  the  acids  of  dairy 
.  and  barnyard.  FULS  folder  de. 
BcribesfuUliheof  wooden  soled  boots, 
shoes  and  slippers.  Send  a  postal 
for  It  NOW. 

Milv.uke.  Wooden  Shoe  Mfg.  Co. 

I  Dopl.3,  SIS  I  Ufa  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wii. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  ADD 
to  its  value— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


with  Dumping  Caldron.  Madeof 
the  best  cast  iron,  surface  very 
smooth,  extra  thick  bottom,  sim¬ 
ple,  quickly  understood,  convenient, 
no  dipping  out.emptied  in  one  minute. 
Water  jacket  prevents  burning. 
Keeps  live  stock  in  thrifty  condition . 


We  make  23  sixes  and  kinds 
of  stock  food  cookers. 


Also  Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves.  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles.  Hog  Scmlders,  Caldrons,  etc. 
BSr  Write  us.  Ask  for  our  illustrated  free  catalogue  J 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Box  IS,  Batavia,lll3 


[ 


j  W  ater  PumpsWater 

11^^  with  a  Rife  Ram.  Plenty  of  it  for  every 
RIFelBH  purpose  about  your  country  home— with- 
out  fueL  labor,  freezing  or  repairs.  A 
small  stream  operates  the  Rife  Ram  and 
fills  high  elevated  tanka  or  operates  air 
pressure  system.  Ksisy  to  install.  First 
cost  the  only  cost.  Always  on  the  job  day 
and  night,  winter  tmd  summer.  11,000  in 
daily  one.  Fend  for 
free  Catalog  today. 
RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 
Dept  B,  90  West  St.  New  York 


Wfien  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  arid  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ^’square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


KEEP  IT 
HANDY 

Ton  can  never  tell  when  a  borso  ^ 

Is  going  to  develop  a  Curb, Splint, 

Spavin,  K!n~bcno  or  laiaonoss. 

Yet  It  IS  boiind  to  happen  sooner 
or  later.  And  you  can’t  nrord  to 
I  keep  him  In  tUo  barn.  Keep  a  bottle  of 

Kendall’s  Spavin  Treatment 

'  I  Bronson’ 
>t  be 
any 

cost.  It  is  a  valuable 
liniment  for  both  man 
and  beast."  Get  Ken¬ 
dall’s  Fpavin  Treatment 
BtanydruTrri-.t’s,  H  per 
bottle— fl  for  $5.  “Trea- 
KtNDAU-^n^l  tise  on  the  Horse”— 
jBsvwTtfAmnHiH  free-or  write  to 

Dr.  B.J.  Kendall  Co. 

Enosburg  Falls,  Vt,  U.S.  A. 


(Cow  Comfort 


Make  your  cows  _com- 
fortable.  They  wi'-l  re- 
pay  you  many  times  .in 
bi~£?cr  cream  and  milk 
checks.  Use 

HARRIS  SANITARY  STALLS 
AND  STANCHIONS 

Our  Stanchions  are  wood- 
:  lined— no  cold  eteelon  the 
animal's  neclc.  Roundedat 
bottom— no  sharp  comers. 

Patent  T-shaped  steel  frame,  very 
strong.  Cow  can  not  work  loose. 
Arm  never  drops  tq^^floor.  Write  to¬ 
day. for  jfree'.printed' matter  fully 
describing  Harris.  Barn  Equipment. 
Harris  Mfg.  Co.,  SSO  Main  St.,  Salem,  Ohio 


Live  Slock  Notes 


Separator  for  Small  Herd 

How  manj'  qiiarta  of  milk  per  dn.v  is  it 
necessary  to  have  for  a  cream  separator, 
ami  is  it  practical  to  put  tho  morning’s 
and  evening’s  milk  together  in  the  .sepa¬ 
rator?  Would  it  pay  to  have  a  .separator 
for  two  or  three  J<tso.v  cows?  w.  k. 

►Selden,  N.  Y. 

It  wouhl  pay  you  in  the  long  run  to 
get  a  milk  sep.'u-aior.  A  small  machine 
is  entirely  practical.  They  are  reasonable 
in  price  and  will  do  eflicient  work. 

It  is  better  to  separate  the  morning  and 
evening  milking  separately.  ’Phe  cream 
of  the  evening  milking  .should  be  cooled 
before  it  is  added  to  the  storage  can  con¬ 
taining  the  cooled  morning  cream,  and  so 
on.  If  the  morning  and  evening  milk 
were  separated  together,  tho  morning  milk 
would  h.Tve  to  be  cooled  and  held  cold  all 
day,  and  then  warmed  up  and  mixed  with 
the  night  milk  before  separating. 

u.  r.  ,T. 


Renovating  Butter 

Last  July  we  purchased  two  ik’Mb. 
tubs  of  creamery  butter.  The  first  one 
was  right,  but  when  we  came  to  open 
the  second  we  found  the  butter  had  ab¬ 
sorbed  a' foreign 'flavor,  probably  of  the 
tub,  although  lined  with  paper,  so  that 
all  the  butter  within  an  inch  of  the  tub 
is  very  strong,  almost  useless.  Can  you 
recommend  any  way  of  renovating  this  to 
extract  the  strong  flavor  and  leave  the 
butter  usable?  K.  o.  L. 

New  York. 

A  method  of  remedying  the  flavor  of 
your  butter  would  be  to  melt  the  butter 
and  then  dilute  the  oil  half  and  half  with 
hot  water.  Run  this  through  a  cream 
separator,  keeping  the  emulsion  well 
stirred  during  tho  process.  The  butter 
oil  w  ill  come  out  of  the  cream  spout  and 
the  water,  salt  and  impurities  out  cf  tho 
sl;im-m;lk  spout.  '’I'he  oil  can  then  be 
cooled  and  resalted.  Unless  the  butter  is 
very  bad  it  can  then  he  used  for  eating 
or  at  lea.st  for  cook.ing  purposes. 

A  method  without  a  separator  that  I 
have  never  tried,  but  one  that  might  help 
st>iiie,  would  be  to  i);’o<’eed  as  above  and 
let  the  fat  and  water  cool  so  the  fat  con¬ 
geals  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  'I'he 
fat  could  then  be  taken  oJ  and  used  fresh 
or  .salted.  n.  p.  ,t. 


Raising  Calves  Without  Milk 

We  had  no  e-viierience  in  raising  calves 
until  we  bouglA  two  about  the  middle  of 
August.  Vde  gave  them  about  six  quarts 
of  milk  a  day  with  calf  meal;  gradually 
we  reduced  the  m  l':  ;  they  are  now  get¬ 
ting  three  quarts^  a  d::y  and  are  fed  three 
times  a  day.  We  have  no  cow  and  have 
to  buy  milk  at  eight  cents  a  quart ;  it 
was  six  cents  until  the  lirst  of  October. 
Would  the  calves  lc.se  in  growth  if  we 
gradually  worked  cut  the  milk  altogether, 
feeding  them  on  calf  meal?  AVe  are 
anxious  to  keep  them  growing,  tho'ugh  we 
find  tl;<‘  miik  vi-’  v  expensive.  M.  m.  q. 

Brewster,  N.  Y', 

I  should  certainly  work  the  calves  on 
to  calf  meal  and  water,  rather  th;in  pay 
eight  cents  per  quart  for  milk  to  fei'd  to 
them.  Give  the  cmlves  all  the  good  mined 
or  clover  hay  they  want.  Make  up  a  dry 
grain  ration  cf  equal  parts  ground  oats, 
bran  and  cilmeal  and  feed  a  little  of  this 
dry,  .iust  what  they  will  clean  up.  '['his, 
with  plenty  of  warm  water  and  a  little 
calf  meal,  should  keep  the  calves  in  a 
thriving  condition.  u.  F.  j. 


Cows  Closely  Confined 

Tlic  d.’iiryman  who  supplies  me  with 
milk  keeps  about  four  cows  and  buys 
most  of  his  milk  from  local  dealers.  'The 
cow.s  have  been  confined  In  a  very  small 
dark  .stable  for  months — not  once  being 
but  at  any  time.  What  effect  may  such 
treatment  have  on  their  milk,  and  is  it 
net  <Tuelt.v  to  animals?  k. 

I’enusylvauia. 

Confinement  of  cows  to  Miiall,  di^rk 
stables  could  not  affect  the  quality  of  the 
milk  until  it  had  lirst  affected  the  health 
of  the  cows.  This  it  might  do,  liowever, 
.such  confinement  rendering  cows  much 
more  susceptible  to  tuberculosis.  Whether 
or  not  such  confluemeut  could  bo  described 
as  cruel  would  dejiend  uiio-  the.  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  confinement.  Merely 
keeping  cows  shut  up  in  comfortable 
quarters  is  not  cruel;  in  fact,  it  is  com¬ 
mon  practice  with  many  herdsmen.  It 
might  be  made  cruel  if  the  cattle  were 
not  comfortable  in  their  quarters. 


Without  knowing  that  the  cows  that  were 
con.fined  to  .small  quarters  were  healthy. 
I  should  prefer  not  to  use  their  luTk ; 
and  if  the  quarters  were  small,  dark  and 
unwholesome  I  sliould  not  use  it  anyway. 
Milk  can  usually  be  purcha.sed  from 
dairymen  who  care  for  their  herds  prop¬ 
erly,  and  it  would  be  a  decided  incentive 
to  others  to  reform  their  methods  if  the'r 
patrons  purchased  their  milk  temporarily 
elsewhere.  m.  b.  d. 


THE  HENYARD 


Oil  Meal  for  Molting  Fowls 

1 .  W'hat  is  the  value  of  oil  meal  for  poul- 
tri-  during  a  molt?  I  keep  dry  mash  in 
hoopers  at  all  time.s ;  this  would  be  the 
only  way  I  could  give  it  to  them.  How 
much  would  you  mix  into  five  pounds  of 
mash,  as  I  have  no  way  of  mixing  a  largo 
quantity?  I  am  using  100  lbs.  bran,  100 
lbs.  cornmeal,  100  lbs.  ground  oats,  100 
lbs.  flour  middlings  and  100  lbs.  meat, 
this  being  the  m.nsh  they  use  at  Storrs. 
Do  you  think  I  should  increase  the  meat 
of  this  mash  from  one-fifth  pound  to 
one-fourth,  a.s  our  hens  are  most  of 
the  time  confined  and  get  no  insects  of 
any  kind?  I  also  supply  them  with  plen¬ 
ty  of  salt.  How  long  after  a  hen  lays  out 
its  clutch  of  eggs  does  it  take  before  it 
will  lay  again?  In  all  the  rations  from 
all  colleges  there  ai'C  no  oats  mentioned. 
How  soon  would  you  advise  using  ground 
oats  with  the  gi’owing  chicks,  and  what 
amount  of  meat,  say  to  four  or  five 
pounds  of  mash?  C.  H. 

Ivong  Island. 

1.  The  chief  value  derived  in  feeding 
oil  mejil  to  molting  fowls  comes  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  both  laxative  and  rich  in 
protein.  When  from  five  to  eight  per 
cent,  is  used  in  a  well-balanced  ration  it 
has  the  effect  of  hastening  the  molt  and 
aiding  matcruilly  in  the  growth  of  new 
feathers.  Sunflower  seed  is  also  valuable 
for  this  purpose  when  fed  in  small  quan¬ 
tities.  The  chief  disadvantage  in  fee<ling 
oilmeal  to  fowls  in  the  form  of  dry  mash 
is  that  it  is  somew'hat  unpalatable,  and 
therefore  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to 
moisten  the  mash  wcasionally  during  the 
molting  period.  I  would  not  increase  the 
beef  scrap  in  the  ration  which  yon  are 
feetling  at  this  time.  If,  how'ever,  your 
hens  are  laying  heavily  and  start  to  lose 
flesh  rapidly  about  the  first  of  March  it 
would  do  no  harm  to  increase  the  meat  to 
25  per  cent,  during  the  heavy ,  laying 
period  in  the  Spring. 

•'rhere  is  no  rule  to  determine  how  long 
a  hen  will  remain  idle  after  laying  a 
clutch  of  eggs.  It  varies  all  the  way 
from  a  few  days  to  .several  weeks  or 
mouths,  depending  updii  the  time  of  year, 
age,  i-ondition  and  laying  ability  of  each 
individual  hen. 

Ground  oats  contain  too  much  fila^r  for 
very  young  <‘hicl:s,  unless  the  hulls  are 
sifted  out.  AVe  start  fts'ding  about  5  i>er 
cent  beef  scrap,  also  10  per  cent,  ground 
oats,  wd'.en  chicks  are  four  weeks  of  age. 
'Phe  beef  scrap  is  increased  to  10  per  cent, 
when  chicks  are  about  eight  weeks  old. 
Up  to  this  age  they  are  given  skimmed 
milk  to  drink  when  obtainable,  o.  s.  G. 


Winter  Poultry  Ration 

(’^11  hi  you  advise  me  of  the  be.st  rations 
for  feeding  chickens  this  Winter,  150 
bir-hs  go  Tig  on  tw’O  years  old,  400  pullets? 

IJberty,  N.  Y'.  J.  M.  L. 

'ITie  best  ration  for  this  Winter  cannot 
be  planned  now,  for  it  will  vary  from 
time  to  time  as  tlie  prices  of  feeds  fluctu¬ 
ate.  Corn  and  wheat  are  the  basis  of  the 
whole  grain  ration,  but  barley  will  be 
substituti'd  for  wheat  to  a  great  extent 
w’hen  it  is  available  at  a  lower  price, 
aud  oats  will  be  used  to  save  corn  as 
much  as  possible.  Rye,  buckwheat  and 
kaflir  Avill  also  be  used  to  some  extent. 
All  the  commonly  used  grains  have  about 
the  same  proportion  -of  protein  in  their 
composition  and  can  be  used  interchange¬ 
ably,  though  corn,  wheat  and  barley  are 
most  suitable  for  hens.  As  a  dry  mash, 
a  mixture  of  the  ground  grains  and  mill¬ 
ing  by-products,  with  wheat  bran  and  mid- 
drng.s'as  a  basis,  will  be  used.  To  these 
latter  cornmeal,  gluten  f*^d.  ground  oats. 
Alfalfa  meal,  meat  or  fish  scrap,  oil  meal 
and,  per^'ans,  cottonseed  meal  will  be 
added.  Formulas  will  vary  with  prices 
and  availabil'ty,  hut  all  will  give  a  high 
proportion  of  jirote'n,  and  there  is  little 
hone  that  any  <>f  them  can  be  low'  in 
price.  M.  B.  u. 


"  Chinking”  Log  Jlouse 

Can  yuu  tell  me  what  the  l)“st  mater'al 
is  for  filling  up  the  spaces  between  the 
logs  of  a  .  log  house?  I  liave  tried  sev¬ 
eral  different  materials,  such  as  mud 
and  clay,  but  it  shrinks  and  cracks,  and 
finally  fell  out  in  a  short  time. 

St.  Ylury’s,  l*a.  F.  J.  M. 

We  must  turn  that  over  to  some  “old 
pioneer”  or  log-houst*;  hoildMc  f^'r  au- 
.swer.  What  is  best  for  “chinking*?” 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Current  prices  and  news  at  New  York  and 
oilier  places  noted. 

NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER  2,'),  1917 
BUTTER. 

I'riees  are  1  to  IVi  cents  higher  and  market 
quite  strong  on  choice  creamery  and  dairy.  The 
.better  grades  of  .storage  are  doing  well,  going  at 
about  the  same  figure  as  current  make.  City 
made  and  packing  stock  dull  and  in  some  cases 
lower. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  45  ®  46 

Good  to  Choice  .  43  &  44 

I.ower  Orades .  42  @  45 

Storage,  good  to  choice, .  42  @  45 

Dairy,  beat .  43  0  41 

Common  to  Good.... .  39  ®  42 

City  made .  '.^36  &  38 

Packing  Stock .  35  &  38 

Process  .  38  &  42 


Elgin,  Ill.,  butter  market,  i3  cents. 

CHEESE. 

The  market  is  lower  and  trading  very  light. 
Most  retail  butter  dealers  keep  several  qualities 
of  cheese  in  stock,  but  sales  are  only  one-third 
or  one-fourth  of  what  they  formerly  were,  as 
buyers  are  unable  to  see  80  to  85  cents  worth 
of  value  in  ordinary  cheese. 


Whole  Milk,  fancy  .  23^®  24M 

Good  to ''hoice .  22^4®  2314 

Lower  grades .  20  ®  23 

Skims,  best . .  20  &  21 

Fair  to  good .  9  @  16 


EGOS. 


A  few  sales  are  reported  at  the  extreme  figure 
of  70  cents,  wholesale  for  fancy  white,  and 
nearly  00  cents  for  mixed  colors  of  equal  qual¬ 
ity.  Gathered  stock  of  medium  to  good  grades 
Is  selling  in  the  range  of  42  to  47  cents,  and 
best  gathered  white  above  00.  Cold  storage 
eggs  are  available  at  40  to  45  cents  retail  for 
medium  to  good  grades.  The  cold  storage  situ¬ 
ation  is  largel.v  guesswork,  and  will  be  so  until 
(•omplete  reports  from  all  the  large  wareliouses 
are  made  public.  Occasionally  some  man  who 
claims  to  know  It  all  gets  into  the  newspapers 
witli  a  statement  of  the  profits  and  losses  being 
iiiaile  on  stored  eggs,  just  when  the  stocks  will 
be  u.sed,  etc.  This  alleged  Information  is  given 
out  mainly  by  those  who  have  market  news  (?) 
to  sell,  or  have  sold  themselves  to  one  side  or 
the  other  of  the  speculative  element. 


W  111 te.  choice  10  fancy .  68  ®  70 

Medium  to  good .  60  @  66 

Mixed  colors.  i>est .  65  @  68 

Common  to  good . 45  @  50 

Gathered,  best,  white .  .64  ®  66 

Medium  to  good,  mi.xed  colei's  ...  45  @  48 

Lower  grades .  36  @  39 

Storage,  best  .  42  @  43 

Medium  to  Good  .  33  @  36 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Ilroliers,  lb .  IS  @  19 

Killing  Ducks,  lb .  23  ®  24 

Fowls  .  18  @  ill 

Roosters  .  15  ®  16 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  best  lb .  33  ®  35 

Common  to  good  . 25  @  30 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  36  ®  88 

Roasters  . ; .  3U  ®  34 

Fowls .  25  ®  23 

Roosters .  19  ®  20 

Spring  Ducks .  25  ®  27 

Squabs,  doz .  1  60  @  b  15 


LITE  STOCK. 


Native  Steers .  9  25  @13  60 

Bulls .  7  50  @860 

Cows  .  450  @800 

Calves,  prime  veal, 100  lbs . .15  1’0  @1675 

Culls .  8  00  @12  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  7  00  @11  00 

Lambs  . 16  00  @17  00 

•  logs . 16  00  @16  60 


WOOL. 

Busincs.s  lias  been  light  ou  liotli  mill  and 
Government  buying.  Recent  sales  at  Boston 
liave  been:  New  York  and  Michigan  unwashed 
Delaine,  781^74;  three-eighths  blood,  75(fg7«;  Ohio 
and  I’ennsylvania  haIf-hloo<l  combing,  76(3)77; 
New  England  half-bloixl,  70@72;  three-eighths 
blOKl.  73(3)74;  territory  half-blood  combing, 
scoured,  $1.70(g?1.76. 

FRL^TS. 

Apples  selling  better,  both  fancy  and  ordinary 
stock,  as  the  apple  eating  season  is  on  in  earn¬ 
est.  Peaches  and  grapes  averaging  poor.  Plums 
dull.  Pears  slow  except  on  fancy  dessert  quali¬ 
ties. 


Apples.  Wealthy,  bbl. .  3  60  ®  6  00 

Holland  Pippin .  3  00  @6  50 

M'-lutosh  .  360  @700 

Ben  Davis .  2  50  @  4  00 

V ork  .  260  @5U0 

Twenty-Ounce  .  2  60  ®  6  50 

Greening  .  4  00  @  6  00 

Baldwin . .  3  50  @4  76 

King  . .  3  50  @6  60 

Jonathan  .  4  00  ®  7  00 

Blush  .  3  00  @4  60 

Fall  Pippin  .  3  00  @5  60 

Drops  and  Culls,  bu .  60  @125 

Oulnees,  bbl .  300  @460 

Muskmelons.  bu .  1  00  @  126 

Peaches.  State,  16  qt.  bkt, .  25  @  60 

Bu.-bkt  .  1  00  @  1  50 

Grapes.  201b.  bkt  .  40  @  66 

Bulk,  ton  . 40  00  100  00 

Pears.  Seckel.  bbl .  560  @900 

Kieffer,  bbl .  160  @360 

Bartlett,  bbl.  . .  4  00  @700 

Clalrgeau,  bbl  .  400  @700 

Bose,  bbl .  4UU  @800 

Anjou,  bbl... .  3  00  @6  00 

Plums.  Hlb.  bkt.' .  40  ®  60 

Cranberries,  bbl .  8  00  @12  00 


VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes  continue  high,  though  50  cents  per 
barrel  lower  than  last  week.  Onions  In  surplus. 
Cabbage  market  strong.  Tomatoes  very  W’eak. 
Cauliflowers  selling  slowly.  I3?ttuce  and  peppers 
higher,  except  on  low  grades. 


Potatoes— Long  Island,  180  lbs .  6  50  @  6  86 

,  Maine,  180  lbs .  5  40  @6  60 

Jersey,  lOSlbs .  4  40  @  4  75 

bweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  2  60  @  3  75 

Beets,  bbl .  2  50  @300 

Carrots;  bbl .  I  75  @  2  40 

Cabbage,  bbl .  160  @2  60 

Lettnoe.  half-bbl.  basket .  50  ®  1  26 

Onions.  Oran  o  Co..  1001b  bag  .  2  25  ®  3  00 

Conn.  Valley,  lOOlba, .  3  25  @  3  50 

State  and  Wis.,  iUOlbs. .  2  50  @350 

Peppers,  bbl .  2  50  €>  6  00 

String  Beans  bn .  2  50  @4  00 

Turnips,  bbl .  126  @2  60 

Bqnash.  bbl .  1  25  @  2  50 

Egg  Plants,  bn .  1  ,50  @  3  00 

Tomatoes,  nearby,  3  pk.  box .  50  ®  1  76 

Horserudisb,  100  lbs .  5  00  @11  00 

Lima  Beans,  bu .  1  00  @  2  00 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1  UO  @  1  75 

Okra,  bu  .  2  50  @  4  50 

Salsify,  100  buncbei^ .  5  00  @6  00 

Chicory  and  Escarol,  bbl . 1  00  @  1  50 

Kale,  bbl .  60  @  75 

Parsley,  ll'O  bunches .  100  @  160 

Spinach,  bbl .  2  00  @  2  25 

Cauliflower,  bbl. . ’ .  3  00  @7  00 

Celery,  .doz .  25  ®  CO 


BEANS. 


Marrow,  100  lbs . 13  75 

Pea . 12  26 

Medium . 12  75 

White  Kidney  . . 1326 

Rod  Kidney . 12  00 

Lima.  California .  .,14  60 


@15  50 
@1525 
@16  00 
@15  00 
@14  00 
@15  00 


HAT  AND  STRAW. 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  . 24  DO  @26  00 

No.  2 . 23  00  @23  00 

No.  3  . 19  00  @2100 

Clover  mixed . 15  00  @22  00 

Straw,  Rye . is  00  @16  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat.  No.  2.  red,  .  3  26  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  2t8  @2  10 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  65  @  gy 

Bye,  free  from  onion .  1  80  @190 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  urioos 
noted  here  but  represent  produce  of  go«.'.  qualU 
ty  and  the  hii.ving  opportunities  of  at  ■  ast  naif 
of  New  York’s  population. 

Butter,  prints  .  no  (^02 

. . ,...45  @48 

Eggs,  choice  . 70  @75 

Fair  to  good  . 55  @65 

Storage  . @45 

f;''eese  . @35 

Potatoes,  11) .  31, 2(a)  4 

Ix^ttnce,  head  . .'.'10  @12 

Cauliflower,  head  . 15  @25 

Cabbage,  head  . 10  @15 

Apples,  doz . 30  (^60 

Fowls,  lb . 30  @32 

Lamb  Chops,  lb . .30  @35 

Roasting  beef,  lb . i>8  @32 

RECEIPTS  AT  NEW  YORK  DURING  WEEK 
ENDING  OCTOBER  24 

Rutter,  lb . 2,919.1)00 

Eggs,  doz . 1,970.040 

Dressed  Poultry,  pgs .  16,504 

Live  Poultiw,  crates .  9.i!"9 

Cotton,  bales .  ,54,842 

.\pples,  bbls.. .  68,!)87 

Lemons,  bxs .  63.) 

Onions,  sks .  73.970 

Oranges,  bxs .  68,002 

Potatoes,  bbls .  75.4.50 

(lorn,  bush .  37.800 

Hay,  tons  .  4,940 

Oats,  bush .  .554,000 

Rye,  husli . 76,825 

Wheat,  bush . 1,381,800 

Rosin,  bbls .  11,382 

Spts.  'I'urp.,  bbls. .  3,904 


PHILADELPHIA  WHOLESALE  .MARKETS 
BUTTER 

Best  creamery  slightly  higher.  Fancy  ))rints, 
51@.53;  good  lo  l■hoice  tub,  45@47;  lower  grades, 
41  @42. 

EGGS 

Fancy  nowlnld  very  scarce;  ordinni-.v  grades 
dull,  choice  nearby,  50@51;  gathered,  good  lo 
choice,  40@45;  common,  35@38. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls.  20@23;  roosters,  18@19;  ehickeiis.  19 
@23;  dneks,  19@21;  turkeys,  24@20;  guineas, 
pair,  60(a):fl. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens  dull  except  fancy  broilers;  fowls 
fairly  steady.  Fowls,  25@28:  chickens,  fano.v, 
30@35;  common  to  good,  23@28;  turke.V8,  30@ 
33;  ducks,  25@28;  squabs,  doz.,  $4@$5.50. 
FRurrs 

Apples,  choice  varieties,  bbl.,  $5@$0..50;  com¬ 
mon  to  good,  $2.60@$4.50;  grapes,  3-lb.  bkt., 
10@16;  plums,  4-qt.  bkt.,  80@40;  pears,  bu., 
!!:1..5()@?3.50;  i)cacheH,  bu.,  75@?1.25. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes  and  onions  dull.  Potatoes,  bu.,  .$1.50 
@$1.80;  sweet  potatoes,  %-bkt.,  .50@8.5;  lettuce, 
doz.,  25@75;  onions,  bu.,  $1.50@.$2;  cucumbers', 
bu.,  $l@$2.25;  celery,  doz.,  20@50;  cabbage, 
ton,  $35@$40. 


AILING  ANIMALS 


Torn  Teat 

j 

My  six-year  old  Jersey  cow  tore  a  gash 
iu  her  front  teat.  The  doctor’s  advice 
was  to  plaster  it,  which  we  did.  Will 
she  be  likely  to  lo.se  that  quarter,  or  will 
she  come  back  to  milk  flow  when  she  is 
fre.sh?  The  gash  laid  open  the  milk 
duet.  ■She  is  due  to  fre.shen  iu  Mtirch. 

West  Virginia.  u.  w.  w.  j 

You  should  have  confidence  in  the  skill 
of  the  veterinarian,  if  he  is  a  graduate, 
to  prevent  a  fistula  (false  opening  of  the 
milk  duct)  remaining  after  healing  of 
the  tear  in  the  wall  of  the  teat.  When 
this  threatens  it  is  necessary  to  freshen 
the  edges  of  the  opening,  right  down  to 
the  milk  duct,  by  cutting  Avith  a  small, 
sharp  scalpel,  then  dust  the  wound  with 
iodoform  and  again  apply  absorbent  cot¬ 
ton,  to  bo  kept  in  place  by  strips  of  ail- 
hesive  tape ;  or  the  veterinarian  may  pi-e- 
fer  to  coat  the  wound  with  iodoform-col¬ 
lodion.  We  cannot  tell  you  how  the  case 
will  come  out  as  that  depends  entirely 
upon  the  skill  of  the  surgeon  in  at¬ 
tendance.  A.  s.  A. 


Bloody  Milk 

CouW  you  advise  me  about  a  cow  that 
gives  bloody  milk?  She  came  iu  a  week 
ago,  and  was  out  in  the  hot  sun  four 
days  after  she  came  in,  and  was  not 
taken  care  of.  She  is  now  in  the  barn 
and  fed  on  new  hay,  and  four  quarts  of 
stock  feed.  At  first  she  gave  only  eight 
quai’ts  of  milk  and  now  gives  18. 

Massachusetts.  w.  e.  t. 

A  cow  should  be  carefully  looked  after 
for  at  least  10  days  after  calving  as  dur¬ 
ing  that  time  she  is  susceptible  to  cold 
and  other  troubles.  Melochial  discharge 
comes  away  from  the  uterus  about  the 
ninth  or  tenth  day  and  after  that  the 
cow  strengthens  up  and  is  less  liable  to 
sicken.  Stop  all  feed  other  than  grass 
and  hay  and  milk  gently  three  times  a 
day.  The  bleeding  should  then  quickly 
subside,  provided  it  does  not  come  from 
growths  in  the  teats  irritated  by  the  act 
of  milking.  Such  growths  have  to  he  re¬ 
moved  by  operation,  when  that  proves 
pos.sihle.  s.  A. 


Behind  This  Scene 
A  Pilot  Carbide  Lighting 
and  Cooking  Plant 


works  without  a  sound.  Silently  and  auto¬ 
matically  it  supplies  lights  for  the  whole  place 
and— feeds  the  fire  in  the  gas  cooking  range 
in  the  kitchen  as  well.  The  lights,  equipped 
to  turn  on  without  matches  are  the  most 
brilliant  and  beautiful  known-  while  the  gas 
range  is  the  one  perfect  cooking  appliance 
now  in  universal  use. 

The  Pilot  has  brought  these  two  city  conve¬ 
niences  to  thousands  of  country  homes  in  every 
state.  Our  hundreds  of  representatives  are 
permanently  located  in  the  districts  they  serve. 

Write  us  for  the  names  of 
neighbors  who  can  show 
you  plants  in  action. 

The  Oxweld  Acetylene 
Company 

Newark  Chicago  Los  Angeles 


Built  to  last 
most  a  life¬ 
time  without 
repairs 


SUCREME 

Daiw  Feed 


more  milk  in  three 
weeks’  feeding — at  a  substantial  saving  in  feed  cost 
Our  experts  have  demonstrated  this  fact  many  times  with  Sucrene  Dairy 
Feed  on  our  own  experimental  farms,  and  their  experience  is  duplicated 
by  thousands  of  dairymen  and  farmers. 

SUCRENE  DAIRY  FEED,  Hay  and  Water  i 
Is  All  Your  Cow  Needs  K 

to  make  more  milk.  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  is  a  complete,  scientifically  cor. 
rect  milk-making  ration,  supplying  necessary  protein,  carbohydrates,  fats 
and  mineral  matter  to  meet  the  daily  needs  of  the  cow  for  milk  production 
and  for  maintaining  the  body  in  vigorous  health  all  the  year  ’round. 

SUCI^NE  DAIRY  FEED  is  composed  of  cottonseed  meal,  com  gluten  feed, 

BTOund  and  bolted  grain  screenings,  com  distillers’  dried  grains  and  solubles, 
dipped  <Mt  by-product,  molasse^  palm  Icerael  meal,  calcium  carbonate  and  a 

littlesalt.  Cuaianteedcmaly8is:l6i%protein,3i%fat,46%carbohydiatcs,i4%fibre.  ■ 

V ariety — Palatability — Elasy  Digestibility —Economy  ^ 

lour  important  requisites  which  give  Sucrene 

Dairy  FeeAits  high  place  in  the  dairy  world-  f  ^ 

16  y^  the  recognized  standard  of  milk  feed  J  Please  send  me  Illustrated  Literature  ^ 

X.  V  •  J  .  t  I  on  feeds  checked  bdow.  (5  >  ^ 

Save  your  h^h  pneed  gram.  Order  a  ton  of  ■  □  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  ^ 

Sucrene  pairyFwd  from  your  dealer.  Accept  s  □  Sucrene  Calf  Meal  ^ 

im  substitute.  A  week  s  feed^  will  show  sat-  J  □  Sucrene  Hog  Meal  ^ 

tsfnaoiy  results  m^e  milk  pail.  Write  us  your  s  □  Sucrene  Poultry  Mash  ^ 

deder  s  n we.  if  he  does  not  handle  Sucrene,  ■  □  Amco  Fat  Maker  for  steerS  ^ 

and  we  will  SM  that  you  are  supplied.  ■  □  Amco  Dairy  Feed  ^ 

r  ul  out  and  mail  ua  the  coupon,  for  valuable 

books  on  care  imd  feeding  of  farm  animals*  ■  My  dealers  naPte, . . 

Check  die  feeds  in  which  you  are  interested.  V  ^ 

^^can  MiUing  Co.  . I 

Dept.  S  Peoria,  Illinois  S 

(l6YeanAmetica'$LeaJlngMlxeJ  FeedSpeclallsl^  8  ^ . . 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Picking  Out  Good  Cows 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Agricultural  College  Press  Bul¬ 
letin  : 

Now  and  then  a  Tnan  comes  along  who 
tells  you  that  he  can  look  a  cow  over  and 
tell  whether  or  not  she  is  a  profitable  pro¬ 
ducer  of  milk  and  butter  fat.  lie  may 
very  easily  be  able  to  pick  out  the  very 
l)est  cows  and  the  very  woi’st  cows,  but 
few  men  can  take  four  cows  Avith  which 
they  are  unfamiliar  and  come  at  all  near 
placing  tliein  correctly. 

In  order  to  give  the  “dairy  experts”  of 
Alansfield  and  vicinity  an  opportunity  to 
flemonstrate  their  ability  to  pick  out  the 
good  and  bad  cows,  the  Department  of 
Dairy  Husbandry  of  the  Connecticut  Ag¬ 
ricultural  College  exhibited  a  class  of 
four  cows  at  the  Mansfield  Pair  this  Fall 
and  asked  each  visitor  to  make  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  production  if  the  four  cows 
and  to  place  them,  one,  two,  three  and 
four,  according  to  their  production.  The 
results  of  this  test  are  A'ery  interesting. 
The  following  table  gives  an  idea  of  the 
wide  variations  in  opinion  held  by  the 
various  visitors  who  looked  them  over : 

— Tljuiked  by  guess — 
Actual  ( X umber  of  t  imes ) 


Cl  lAV 

Rank 

3  St 

2d  3<1  4tb 

A . 

..  3 

9 

5  2  1 

B  .... 

. .  1 

5  8  2 

C  . 

o 

4 

5  4  3 

D  . 

, ..  4 

2 

2  3  10 

It  is 

interesting  to 

note  in  a  tabula- 

tion  of  the  guesses  that  every  cow  was 
placed  last  and  every  cow  was  placed 
first  by  people  who  considered  them.  In 
other  words,  the  variation  of  opinicm  was 
practically  as  wide  as  it  possibly  could 
be.  There  was  plenty  of  actual  difference 
in  the  cows,  as  shown  by  their  records. 
Cow  A  had  made  lA.d.lO  pounds  of  milk 
in  a  year,  cow  B  2(),8.‘>2  pounds,  cow  C 
3,''t.l.52  and  cow  D  has  made  a  record  of 
only  9.705  pounds.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  expert  dairymen  would  not  make  as 
wide  mistakes  as  were  made  by  some  of 
the  people  at  the  fair.  These  people,  how- 
over.  were  certainly  as  familiar  with  cows 
ns  the  average  person  of  the  State.  The 
opinions  presented  repre.sent  the  opinions 
which  may  be  held  by  men  who  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  checking  up  conformation 
by  the  use  of  the  scales,  and  milk  sheet 
and  fat  test.  It  i.s  very  evident  that  not 
only  is  it  desirable  to  teat  cows  in  order 
to  know  Avhat  they  are  doing  individually, 
but  it  is  desirable  from  an  education.al 
standpoint,  because  it  educates  the  dairy¬ 
man  to  a  point  where  he  can  mo'-e  readily 
detect  the  “slacker  cow”  in  the  other 
man’s  herd.  This  is  something  which  is 
important  if  a  man  is  to  buy  cows. 

Milch  cows  from  .$100  to  $1.50;  milk  at 
local  plajit,  .$2.10  per  100  lbs.  Potatoes, 
$1.50  per  bu. ;  apnles,  $2  to  .$4  per  bbl. ; 
pears,  Seckel,  .$2..50  per  bbl.  Buckwheat 
Hour,  ,$6  per  100  lbs.  This  is  a  dairy 
section;  not  much  grain  or  garden  truck 
raised  for  sale.  .T.  w.  H. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Fresh  cows,  good  ones,  $100  to  $125, 
and  occasionally  $1.50.  Heifers  coming 
in  and  to  freshen,  $50  to  .$75.  Veals,  1.5e ; 
fowls,  18c :  dressed  pork,  22c.  Potatoes, 
$1.25 ;  cabbage,  5c  head.  Butter,  best 
prints,  51c:  milk.  League  price.  Day 
helrers,  2.5c  per  hour,  if  to  be  had  at  all. 

Susquehanna  Co.,  Pa.  i'.  a.  s. 

IVeather  wet,  with  some  hard  freezes. 
Potatoes  not  all  dug  yet;  rotting  some. 
Price  at  present  about  $1.25  per  bu. ; 
will  probably  go  higher.  Early  frosts 
killed  buckwheat,  so  that  crop  is  nearly 
as  bad  a  failure  as  last  year;  some  not 
woi'th  tbrashing.  Price,  $2  per  bu.  Cood 
supply  of  hay,  but  much  grass  was  not 
cut  until  September.  Corn  for  silage  in 
poor  condition,  and  short  supply  general¬ 
ly,  though  variable  according  to  locality ; 
nearly  all  frosted  more  or  less.  Cream¬ 
ery  butter  quoted  up  to  78c  per  lb.  M. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Cattle  are  high  and  .scarce:  milkiiig 
cows  from  $75  up.  Veals,  14  to  15c. 
Butter.  50  to  60c.  Potatoes  are  a  poor 
crop,  about  one-half  or  less,  bringing  from 
$1.40  to  $1.50  in  market.  Apples  are  fair, 
bringing  around  $2  per  bbl.  here.  Work 
is  backward,  help  is  very  .scarce,  almost 
imnossible  to  get  any  at  any  price. 

Bensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y  c.  w.  c. 

« 

Wheat  is  retailing  at  $2.-20  per  bu  ;  old 
oats,  90c :  .scratch  grains,  $4  per  cwt, ; 
bran,  $2 ;  hominy,  $2.25 ;  beef  scrap, 
$2.50.  Hogs,  18c  per  lb. ;  chickens,  IGc 
and  17c.  Butter,  40c  to  45c;  eggs.  42e. 
Growers  are  selling  potatoes  as  low  as  $1 
per  bu.  Onions,  of  which  a  good  many 
are  grown  in  this  locality,  are  selling 
anywhere  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  bu  ;  car¬ 
rots,  75c;  tomatoes,  $1  per  bu.  Fruit  is 
very  scarce  this  year ;  comparatively  no 
peaches ;  apples  poor  and  there  are  some 
doubts  and  speculations  as  to  whether 
local  cider  mills  will  open  at  all  this 
year.  Most  of  the  corn  for  silage  is  cut, 
and  farmers  in  this  district  are  very  busy 
thrashing  and  silo  .filling  The  oats  crop 
so  far  has  only  averaged  ;i  Httb'  over  25 


bu.shels  to  the  acre,  but  I  think  some  of 
the  best  yields  in  the  locality  are  still  to 
be  thra.shed.  Most  potatoes  are  dug  and 
in  storage,  and  these  are  not  so  good  or 
plentiful  as  at  first  expected ;  blight  did 
considerable  harm  to  them.  Our  own 
corn  is  still  uncut,  being  unharmed  by 
the  frosts ;  we  attribute  this  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  at  Summ't,  the  highest  point 
between  Pittsburg  and  Erie,  Pa. 

Crawford  Co.,  Pa.  .T.  R.  F. 

Potatoes,  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  bu.,  and 
many  farmers  are  holding  for  $2 ;  large 
acreage,  yield  light,  on  account  of  blight. 
Cabbage,  $25  to  $45  per  ton,  crop  good. 
Onions.  .$1..50  to  .$2  per  bu.  Tomatoes 
high,  $1.75  to  $2  bu. ;  compl.ain  that  they 
did  not  ripen.  Beans,  poor  crop ;  I  am 
paying  10c  per  qt.  since  October  1st ;  be¬ 
fore  that  paid  7c.  Butter.  .50e  to  55c; 
eggs,  50c  to  ,55c.  Good  cows  are  bringing 
$85  to  $100.  No  fruits  to  speak  of  in 
this  vicinity.  Apple  crop  ,  very  light. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.  M.  r.  v.  n. 

Cattle.  9c;  cows  selling  at  about  $100; 
milk.  10c;  butter,  40c  to  .50c;  apple^ 
.$1.1(1;  peaches  sold  from  .$1  to  .$1.7.5. 
Potatoes.  $1.  Hogs,  22c  dressed,  10c 
alive.  Wheat,  per  bu.,  $2 ;  rye,  $1.2.5 ; 
oats.  00c;  corn,  $1.70;  butter,  per  lb., 
4(;e ;  eggs.  40c.  Potatoes,  per  bu.,  $1 ; 
onions.  $1.20.  Lard,  per  lb.,  24c:  ham, 
28c;  .shoulder.  20c;  b.-icon.  2.5c;  chickens, 
1.7c;  ducks.  15c:  tnrkey.s,  22e.  I.,  s.  n. 

Perry  Co.,  Pa. 

Wheat  was  $2.50  per  bu.  before  the 
government  set  the  price ;  now,  $2.20. 
(.’orn,  wholesale,  .$l.(iO  per  bu. ;  retail,  .$2; 
oats,  wholesale.  74c:  retail,  S5c;  bran, 
wholesale,  ,$48.50  per  ton  ;  retail,  $52 ; 
middlings,  retail.  $50.  Cottonsf'ed  meal 
delivered  here  in  carlots,  $18  per  ton. 

Warren  Co.,  I’a.  R.  B.  1’. 

Potatoe.s,  $1.25  per  bu. ;  peaches,  $2.15; 
apples.  $2.  Butter.  .50c  lb.:  milk,  10c  qt. 
Turnip.s.  $1  per  bu.  Eggs,  .50c  doz.  Cows, 
$75  to  $100 ,  horses.  $150  to  $200 ;  chick¬ 
ens.  .20c  lb. ;  pork,  4.5c  lb. ;  beef,  2.5e. 

Clearfield  Co.,  l*a.  J,  .T. 

Cream  is  shipped  to  BulTalo  from  this 
vicinity  and  now  brings  51c  per  lb.  but¬ 
ter  fat.  liocal  market  for  potatoes,  .$1 
per  bu. ;  wheat,  $1.05;  oats.  0.5c.  Not 
much  fruit  nor  garden  cro|)s  raised  for 
marker.  Cows  .sell  from  .$70  to  .$100. 
P.utchers  pay  10c  to  12c  for  dressed  cat¬ 


tle.  Lamb  sold  for  10c.  live  weight.  Po¬ 
tatoes  rotting  badly  and  small.  G.  p.  G. 
Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Wlieat,  $2.20:  oats.  7,5c;  potatoes, 
$1.00 ;  apples.  $1 ;  buckwheat.  $1.  But¬ 
ter,  45c  to  oOc :  eggs.  50c ;  beef.  14c  per 
11). ;  pork,  25e  lb.  G.  ii. 

Clearfield  Co.,  Pa. 

Apples,  No.  1.  $2  to  $2.50  per  bbl. ; 
No.  2.  $2.25  to  .$2.50.  Peaches,  $1  to 
$1.2.5  for  strictly  No.  1  10-qt.  basket. 
Eggs.  42c.  Live  poultry,  18c  to  24c.  ac- 


14c;  hogs,  live,  14c;  dressed.  20c.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  .$1 ;  onions,  $1.,50  per  bu. ;  to¬ 
matoes,  .$1  per  bu..  Corn,  cracked.  $4..50; 
wlmat,  .$2.15;  rye,  $2;  oilmeal,  .$3  per 
c"  t. ;  wheat  flour,  .$12  per  bbl.  Sugar*, 
10c :  gasoline.  27c  ;  kerosene,  10c.  Every¬ 
thing  seems  to  be  on  the  upward  tendency. 

Wyoming  Co.,  Pa.  F.  n.  F. 

Fresh  cows,  $75  to  $110 ;  chicken'?, 
live,  25c  lb. ;  eggs,  52e  doz.  Old  corn, 
$2.50  per  bu. ;  oats,  9,5e;  potatoe.s,  $3.75 
bu. ;  green  beans.  $1.70 ;  tomatoe.s,  ; 
sweet  corn,  .25c  doz. ;  cabbage,  Oc  lb.  Ap- 
ple.s,  $2  to  $2.00  per  bu. ;  quinces,  $3  per 
bu.;  pears,  .$2.  Milk,  14c  qt. :  better 
(country).  52c.  Coal,  run  of  mine,  $‘.15 
per  ton,  delivered.  w.  F.  w. 

Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa. 

We  live  on  a  sm.all  place  of  13  acres, 
and  sell  all  our  produce  in  the  Pittsburg 
district,  direct  to  the  consumer.  We  re¬ 
ceive  for  butter  50c  lb ;  eggs,  60c  doz. ; 
Spring  chickens,  $1  for  chickens  weiebing 
two  lbs.  or  a  little  more.  For  old  chick¬ 
ens,  ,25c  per  lb.  These  chickens  are 
dressed.  Milk  sells  for  from  12c  to  13c 
per  qt.  There  are  practically  no  cattle 
sold  here  for  beef.  We  have  raspberries, 
blackberries  and  strawberries  and  cur¬ 
rants;  the.se  we  sold  at  15c  per  qt.  Lima 
beans  from  30c  to  85o  a  quart;  tomatoes 
from  $2.25  to  .$2.,50  per  bu.  w.  s.  w. 

Allegheny  Co.,  Pa. 

The  selling  price  of  potatoes  all  through 
this  section  is  $1.10  per  bu.  That  is  what 
the  farmers  get.  "W.  it.  V. 

Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Butter,  best  farm  dairy,  4Sc  to  ,50c; 
creamery,  4.5c  to  4Sc ;  good  tub,  choice, 
45c  to  48c ;  eggs,  59c  to  OOc,  strictly 
fresh  ;  low  grade.s,  3Sc  to  40c.  Live  chick¬ 
ens,  27c  to  .50c;  dres.sed  poultry,  .25c  to 
.27c.  Live  stock,  native.s,  .88..50  to  $10..50 
per  cwt. ;  bulls,  $6  to  $10 ;  cows,  beef, 
$0.50  to  $9.50 ;  hogs,  $19  to  .$21  per  cwt. 
Sheep,  per  cwt.,  .$7  to  $10.  I^otatoes, 
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per  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.05.  Apples,  choice, 
$3..50  to  .$4.50  per  bbl. ;  medium,  $2.75  to 
.$3.25.  Beets,  per  bbl.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  car¬ 
rots,  bbl.,  .$1..5()  to  $1.75;  cabbage,  bbl., 
$1  to  $1.50.  Milch  cows,  $05  to  $85  per 
head.  b.  v.  s. 

Wayne  Co.,  Pa. 

Cattle,  from  8c  to  10c  per  lb.,  live 
Aveight :  dressed  pork,  20c ;  live.  10c. 
Chickens.  li\-e,  20c  per  lb.  Butter,  4,5c ; 
eggs.  45c ;  milk,  12c  per  qt.  Potatoes, 
$1.25  per  bu. ;  tomatoes.  $1 ;  cabbage, 
10c  per  head.  Apples,  $1  to  $1.25  per 
bu.  Wheat,  $2  per  bu. ;  rye,  .$1.50 ;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $2  per  cwt.  M.  p.  R. 

Armstrong  Co..  Pa. 

The  potato  crop  in  this  section  will  not 
be  much  over  one-half  salable  stock  of 
what  it  gave  promise  earlier  in  the  sea¬ 
son,  due  to  blight  and  rot.  They  are  set 
heavy,  but  will  average  right  around  one- 
third  seconds,  with  rot  running  from  5  to 
40  per  cent.  The  dealers  are  paying  .$1 
per  bushel  at  the  car  for  firsts  and  5dc 
for  seconds.  The  hay  crop  here  Avas  above 
the  average,  but  owing  to  so  much  rain 
there  is  a  lot  of  colored  and  overripe 
stuff.  Dealers  are  offering  from  $8  to 
$1.2  Jind  the  baling.  Not  many  coavs 
changing  hand.s,  as  most  of  the  milk  goes 
to  tie  cheese  factory,  and  as  the  factory 
closes  Nov.  1  there  will  not  be  much  deal¬ 
ing  until  Spring.  Butter,  40c  per  lb.  to 
the  farmer  at  the  stores;  eggs,  42c  On¬ 
ions,  $1.25  per  bu. ;  Hubbard  squash.  2c 
per  lb.;  cabbage  in  a  small  way  brings 
5c  per  head.  Live  hogs,  17c;  liA’e  calA’e.s, 
15c;  liA'e  lambs,  1.5c  per  lb.  These  are 
the  pi-ices  dealers  pay  to  ship.  This  is 
not  an  apple  section  ;  there  will  hardly  be 
enough  for_  home  use.  I  grew  four  acres 
of  peas  this  year  for  a  canning  factory, 
but  as  the  draw  to  river  Avas  12  miles  it 
cut  ’nto  the  profits.  The  price  was  ,$,50 
per  ton  for  shelled  peas,  again.st  $40  last 
year.  Mills  are  paying  7f)c  per  bu.  for 
oats  and  arous'd  $2  for  wheat.  They  arc 
charging  us  .$2.50  per  CAvt.  for  bran.  $2.75 
for  middlings,  $4.7.5  for  cornmeal  and 
$4.05  for  whole  corn.  It  is  hlmo.st  impos¬ 
sible  to  sell  a  hor.se  at  any  price.  I  can¬ 
not  .see  the  cause,  as  there  are  only  tAAo 
tractors  in  this  .section  R.  g.  M. 

Steuben  Co.,  IX.  Y. 

Everything  around  here  sky-high. 
Cow.s,  ,$75  to  $125;  butter,  .5,2e;  milk  jit 
local  creamery,  52  per  lb.  butterfat  test ; 
eggs,  52c ;  fowls,  20c ;  chickens.  22c.  live 
weight ;  hogs,  25e  per  lb.,  dressed.  Calves, 
14c  per  lb.;  potatoes,  ,$1..50  per  bu.  Hay. 
No.  1,  $18;  Avheat,  .$2.20;  corn,  .$2..25 ; 
oats,  75c.  II.  iw  s. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


Jolie  Topsie  De  Kol,  H.  F.  149723 
Age  6-11-12  (City  of  Cleveland.  OAvner) 
Semi-Official  Year  Test 
29221.6  lbs.,  Milk  3.52^  1032.37  lbs.  Fat 


Royalton  De  Kol  Violet.  H.  F  86460 
Age  10  Years  (H.  A.  McQuillan,  Owner) 
Semi-Official  Year  Test 
29959.6  lbs.  Milk  3.464>  1036.45  lbs  Fat 


Year  tests  that  Count 

These  wonderful  semi-official  records 
are  only  a  few  of  a  large  number  of  genuine 
high  production  tests  made  under  normal 
conditions  with  UNICORN  DAIRY  RATION  used 
as  the  entire  or  largest  part  of  the  grain  ration.  They 
are  in  no  sense  forced  or  freak  records  as  shown  by 
the  normal  fat  percent  and  the  perfect  health  of  these 
cows  and  all  herds  fed  on  Unicorn  Dairy  Ration. 

Every  breeder  knows  Ajax  Flakes 

(madeexclusivelyby  usforyears.)  Conditions 
forced  us  to  withdraw  it  from  the  market  except  as 
one  of  the  ingredients  of  Unicorn.  You  will  find 
Unicorn  equally  efficient  as  your  ration  or  ration  base. 

If  you  have  good  cows  that  you  want 
to  make  even  better 

Unicorn  Dairy  Ration 

offers  you  the  chance,  without  exta  cost, 
in  fact  most  likely  at  a  considerable  saving. 

With  an  average  cow  we  guarantee 

a  reduction  in  the  feed  cost  of  you  milk. 
Give  them  a  chance  -  if  fed  right  with  Unicorn  Dairy 
Ration  they  will  surprise  you. 

Unicom  can  be  obtained  by  any 
dairyman  or  breeder  east  of  the  Missouri 
river  no  matter  where  located.  Every  bag 
is  equally  uniform  and  good  no  matter  where  you 
get  it. 

Write  for  information  and  FREE  copy  of 
Cow  Testers’  Manual. 


Chapin  &  Co.,  “r  Chicago 


Abbie  of  RiA^erside, 

Champion  Guernsey  of  Michigan 
Fred  Gleason.  OAvner 
14201  lbs.  Milk  6.72^  813  lbs.  Fat 


Folly  land  Nancy  A.  R.  No.  5266 

Best  2  year  old  in  New  York 
Follyland  Farm  Guernseys 
12270  lbs.  Milk  6.819b  712.6  lbs.  Fat 
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RURAl.  NEW-YORKER 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  qoestlons  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given; 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  post  office  in  connection 
With  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  Ist.  There  are  10 
pullets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uni¬ 
form  treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and 
the  feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  con¬ 
tinues  for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover 
the  number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the 
current  week,  and  also  the  total  number  of 
eggs  laid  since  the  first  of  last  November.  The 
contest  will  end  November  1st,  at  which  time 
these  birds  will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of 
pullets  entered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  week  ending  October 
23  and  total  to  date: 

Barred  Books. 


Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn . 

Michigan'  P.  Farm,  Mich . 

A.  B.  Ball,  Conn . 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L,  1 . 

Hampton  Institute,  Va . ' . 

Applecock  Farm,  Fltzwllllain,  N.  H... 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farms,  Ontario . 

Bodman  Scbaff,  N.  H . 

Bock  Bose  Farm,  N.  T . 

White  Books. 

Holllston  Hill  P.  FVirm,  Mass . 

Benjamin  P.  Low,  N.  H . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Buffi  Bocks. 

Koshaw  F^rms,  Conn . 

A.  A.  Ball,  Conn . 

White  Wyandotte#. 

A.  L.  Mulloy,  Conn . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

A.  L.  Vreeland,  N.  J . 

Grant  Bnler  &  Son,  Pa . 

Joseph  Moreau,  R.  I . 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  I.  .............. 

Brayman  Farm,  N.  H . 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario . 

Vine  Bill  Farm,  Mass.  . 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y . 

Everett  E.  Wheeler,  Mass . 

J.  E.  Watson,  Conn . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Harry  Kendall,  N.  Y . 

Jay  H.  Ernlsse,  N.  Y . 

Nybrook  Farm,  L.  1 . 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

H.  P.  Cloyes  &  H.  R.  Sullivan,  Conn 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Mass . . 

Rhode  Island  Beds. 

Prank  B.  Turner,  Ma.ss . 

Frank  E  Turner,  Mass . . 

Colonial  Farm,  N.  H . 

A.  B.  Brundage,  Conn . . 

Hlllvlew  P.  Farm,  Vt.  (U.  C.) . 

Ek>mer  P.  Deming,  Conn . 

Charles  O.  Polhemus,  N.  Y . 

Pequot  Poultry  Fhrm,  Conn . 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm,  Conn. 

Laurel  Hill  Farm,  R.  I . . 

George  W.  Harris,  Conn . . 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Conn . 

A.  W.  Rumery,  N.  H . . 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Conn . . 

Allan’s  Bardt'ibeat  Reds,  R.  I . 

Glenview  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Fatherland  Farm,  Mass.  . . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn.  . . 

Royal  Farms,  Conn . ; . 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn . 

Plnecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

White  Orpingtons. 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  I . . 

Barry  Paxton,  N.  Y . 

White  Leghoma. 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Kraeside  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

Jay  H.  Ernlsse,  N.  Y . 

Broad'  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

J.  O.  l.eFevre,  N.  Y . 

Rollwood  Poultry  F'arm,  Conn . 

Win.  I..  Gilbert  Home,  Conn . 

Francis  F’.  Lincoln,  Conn.  . 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa.  .................. 

Koshaw  Farms,  Conn . 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Conn.  .............. 

Chas.  Beigl,  Ohio  ................. 

Tom  Barron,  England  . . . 

Will  Barron,  England  . 

J.  Colllnson,  England  . 

Abel  Latham,  Engband  . 

Bushklll  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y . 

Eglantine  Farm,  Md . 

Frank  R.  Hancock,  Vt . 

klargareta  P,  F'arm,  Ohio  . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn . 

N.  W.  Hendryx,  Conn . 

Clifford  1.  Stoddard,  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conn  . 

Hampton  Institute,  Va . 

Toth  Bros.,  Conn . 

White  Leghorn  Club,  111 . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 

Geo.  A.  Stannard,  Kansas  . 

Jas.  F.  Harrington,  N.  J . 

H.  W.  Colllngwoodf,  N.  J . 

Windsweep  Farm,  Conn . 

Windsweep  Farm,  Conn . 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  J . 

M.  J.  Quackenbusb,  N.  J . 

Dr.  E.  P.  Holmes,  Maine . 

Hlllview  Farm,  Mo.  . . 

Convers  F'arrn,  Conn . 

Hillside  Farm,  Conn . . . 

Silver  Campines. 

Eugene  Van  Why,  Conn.- . 

I'ncowa  Carnpine  Yards,  Conn . 


Week  Total 
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my  laying  liens?  Will  you  give  me  the 
formula  for  a  hot  ma.sh  to  feed  my  hens 
in  cold  weather?  j.  c.  l. 

New  York. 

My  suggestion,  which  would  at  least  re¬ 
sult  in  economy  of  labor  and  a  saving  of 
wasted  food  from  the  wet  ma.sh  troughs, 
is  feed  the  mixed  scratch  grain  in  the  Ut¬ 
ter  in  the  morning  and  to  feed  all  mash 
food  dry  from  hoppers.  Scratch  food 
should  again  be  fed  late  in  the  afternoon, 
in  somewhat  greater  quantity  than  in  the 
morning.  liens  should  be  induced  to  exer¬ 
cise  through  the  day  in  hunting  for  grain 
in  the  litter.  They  should  go  to  bed  at 
night  with  full  crops.  Wet  mashes  for 
large  Hocks  have  been  pretty  generally 
discarded  for  the  dry  mash  hopper,  open 
either  all  day  or  afternoons  only. 

Meat  products  arc  rated  in  value  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  protein  content.  Beef 
scrap  contains  from  40  to  60  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein,  depending  largely  upon  the  amount 
of  contained  bone.  Fresh  ground  bone  is 
very  variable  in  its  protein  content,  de-, 
pending  upon  the  amount  of  meat  cling¬ 
ing  to  the  bone.  The  horseflesh  as  fed 
probably  contains  about  20  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein.  Feed  the  one  that  can  he  obtained 
cheapest. 

The  mash  formula  used  last  at  the 
Storrs  laying  contest  is  a  good  example 
of  suitable  ground  grain  mixtures  for 
laying  hens  in  the  Winter.  It  consisted 
of  equal  parts  by  weight  of  cornmeal, 
ground  oats,  wheat  bran,  flour  middlings 
ar.d  meat  scrap.  If  siiflicient  meat  is  fed 
fresh,  it  should,  of  course,  be  omitted 
from  the  mash.  M.  n.  D. 


Cheapening  a  Hen  Ration 

I'ollowing  is  my  method  of  feeding  my 
flock  of  1,800  laying  hens,  Leghorns. 
Will  you  criticize  my  method  and  suggest 
how  I  <an  economically  increase  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  eggs  by  any.  change  in  my  sys¬ 
tem  of  feeding?  Blrst  feed,  9  A.  M.,  wet, 
cold  mash  in  crumbly  state,  consisting  of 
equal  parts  of  bran,  gluten  meal,  corn- 
meal,  charcoal  and  .salt.  I  am  feeding 
this  mash  in  shallow  troughs  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  it  is  wasted  by  the 
hens.  If  you  are  in  favor  of  feeding  the 
mash  in  this  way,  can  you  suggest  a 
method  that  would  not  be  wastefid? 
1 1  :.‘i0  A.  M.  a  libea-al  ration  of  fresh, 
linely  chopped  horseflesh ;  4 :30  P.  M., 
grain,  consisting  of  wheat  and  corn,  i^iual 
Iiarts  by  weight.  Enough  of  this  is  fed 
to  leave  a  little  for  the  birds  the  next 
morning.  Besides  the  wet  mash  fed  in 
the  morning,  a  dry  m<.Bh,  consisting  of 
the  same  ingredients  is  always  before 
them  in  homiers.  How  do  fresh-gronud 
bone,  horseflesh  and  average  beef  scraps 
compare  in  food  value?  Which  is  highest 
iu  food  yffilue?  Mlbich  should  I  feed  to 


Disinfectants  for  Poultry 

Is  there  any  di.sinfectant  which  a  li  be 
put  into  drinking  water  for  poultry,  for 
prevention  of  Pall  colds?  The  old,  oft-ad¬ 
vised  potassium  permanganate  is  not  ef¬ 
fective  except  in  solutions  so  strong  as  to 
be  distasteful,  and  possibly  in'urious  to 
poultry.  Poultry  taken  from  free  range 
and  put  into  Winter  quarters  will  get 
colds  in  spite  of  open  fronts,  good  feeding 
and  thoi'oughly  disinfected  houses. 

c.  T..  S. 

A  real  disinfectant  thiit  can  he  tak<m 
internally,  with  harm  only  to  the  disease 
germs  that  it  is  intended  to  destroy,  lias 
long  been  .sought,  not  only  by  vetei-in- 
arians,  but  by  physicians  as  well.  So  far 
as  1  know,  the  search  has  been  in  vain. 
IVitassinm  permanganate  has  been  the 
standard  “disinfectant”  for  poultry  for 
many  years,  and  many  poukrynicn  use  it 
regularly,  believing  that  it  is  of  great  ser¬ 
vice.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  only 
slightly  germicidal  in  any  strength  of  .so¬ 
lution  which  can  be  used,  ami  rapitlly 
lose.s  this  germicidal  value  when  coming 
into  contact  with  organic  matter.  It 
should  be  rated  as  a  substance  that  dis¬ 
courages  the  growth  and  multiplication 
of  disease  germs,  or  an  antiseptic,  rather 
th.an  as  one  that  destroys  germ  life  al¬ 
ready  iu  existence.  I  do  not  know  ot  any 
substance  that  can  be  usi'd  in  the  drinking 
water  to  prevent  these  Fall  colds,  ilv 
own  observation  lias  been  that  these  colds 
are  rapidly  recovered  from  when  tlie 
young  stock  is  vigorous  and  the  quarters 
in  which  they  are  phu-cd  are  clean,  well 
ventilated  and'  free  from  such  iiifect:oi:s 
organisms  as  those  of  i'OUi>  that  have  have 
been  left  thei'O  by  other  fowds.  M.  it.  i). 


FERRETS 


FERRETS 


I  raise  them  by  the  thous¬ 
ands  all  kinds.  Huy 
Ulreot,  get  my  priws. 

LEVI  FARNSWORTH,  New  London,  Ohio 


F  O  R  SALE.  Price  list  fr^-e. 
Mr  MZsM\.M\.IZt  M  iJ  MM  KELUR.  R.  F.  0.  1.  WckcmaQ,  Ohia 

sizes;  any  number 

erreisror  oam  J-OX  Terriers  aiKl 
Augon*  Kittens.  <J.  JEWELL,  Spencer,  O. 

Either  color;  any  size. 
.  J.  Matft.i  Pairs  or  dozen 

lots.  Catalogue  free.  JNO.  F.  MURRAY,  New  London,  0 

POULTRY 

_ \ _ _ 

MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier 
profits  larger. 

MANN’S  ^Crotl  Bone  Cutter  I 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  10  Osya*  Free  Trial. 

No  money  in  advance. 

Send  Today  tor  Free  Booh. 

T.W.  lAonn  Co.,  Box  If,  Milford,  MassJ 

»00  TO  282.EGG  STRAIN 

Pure  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Shipneil  on  monev-hnek  guarantee  at  $3,  $5  and 

$7.50  each.  HIDRI  VIEW  FARM,  Box  50,  Ml.  Bethel.  Pa. 


•  km- 
■Thfj 

I  lit 


Eggs!  EGGS! 


YOU,  MR.  POULTRY  RAISER 

want  the  largest  amount  of  eggs  H 
the  shortest  possible  time. 

LET  US  HELP  YOU^attain  this  result  with 

Maurer’s  “KWAUTY”s^c?a“p‘ 

A  TRIAL  WILL  CONVINCE  YOU 

Write  for  prices  and  sample  today/ 

Maurer  Manufacturing  Co. 

Box  R  365,  Ne'wark,  N.  J. 


ONLY  BRED  TO  UY  PUUETS 
WILL  NOW  SHOW  A  PROFIT 

Standard  S.  C.  W,  Leghorns 
and  White  Rocks 
Line-bred  and  trapnested.  The  blood 
of  Storrs  and  Vineland  winners. 
PULLETS  for  Sale  to  begin  laying 
from  August  to  November. 

Cockerels  and  Hens 

EVERGREEN  FARM,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 


^LEGHORN  BREEDERS-^ 

'‘YVith  The  Lay  Bred  in  Them” 

Wo  offer  White  Leghorn  males  and  females  at 
moderate  prices.  Carefully  selected  birds  from 
our  strain  of  exceptionally  heavy  layers.  Many 
fully  pedigreed.  Healthy— vigorous — produc¬ 
tive.  Evern  bird  bred  and  reared  by  ns.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  assured.  Write  your  wants.  Circular  free. 

SPRECHER  BROS.,  Box  40,  Rehrerstawn, Pa. 


Bliss  Caroline  Cook, 


S.  C.  Crown  Leghorn  Cockerels  i;o 


March  and  April  Leghorn  Pullets  $i: 

ferhrecdcra,  si.  Altavista  Furiu-  Dt 


igi 

Guinea  pifi 


28 

Darlington. 


.  M 


<1. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Specially  l)re<l  for  heavy  egg  production.  A  few 
hundred  fine  breeding  liens  and  cockerels  at  attract¬ 
ive  prices.  Write  for  di  scrijitive  circular  and  prices 
today.  G.  BI.  Longenecker,Cox  SO,  Elizabetlitown.Pa. 

200 S.  C.  White  Leghorns  For  Sale 

100  iiens  .and  100  May  pullets  ®  $1.2.’)  cacli.  or  $1 
eacii  for  tlie  lot.  Also  50  cockerels  vt  $1.25  each. 

SULUIIHAN  FARM,  R.  F.  0  1,  GLEllS  FALLS,  H.  Y. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

HigI)-i-lasS8to<'kl)red  forhe-i vy  ei'gproiluction.  Cer¬ 
tified  Official  Records.  M.  J.  QUACKENBUSH,  Nuiley,  N.  J. 

PEDIGREE  COCKERELS 

from  our  200-egg  White  l.eghorns.  See  leconls  of 
our  pens  in  present  Storrs  College  contest.  S  nd  for 
booklet.  "  \Va  breed,  notbuv,  2''0-c;-2  hens.’’ 
AVindsweep  Farm,  Box  43.  Ketiding  Ridge,  Ct. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  50c 

March,  SI. 75-1. 35;  Api'il,  $1.30-2  57;  May.  $1.  Cash. 
<  in.arainleed  free  from  d'soase  ami  from  large, 
healthy  Laying  stock.  George  Gri^g,  Somers,  N  Y. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

i  S.  C.  tv.  Lee-horn  jiullets  (sired  by  a  SON  ef  tile  311-egg 
hen)  and  1  coca  lor  ili,  K.  Ch.il  UK  JOM..-), Crni-ynlie,  N.  V. 

Tom  Barron’s  White  Leghorns 

No  Other  gtraiii.  All  liirds  trap-nested.  Individii- 
:.llv  itedigreed  cockerels  I'orsale.  Booklet.  WILLOW 
BRjOK  POULTRY  FARM.  Allen  H.  Bulkley,  Prop..  Odessa, N.Y. 

For  Sale-80  S.C.  White  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens 

Superior  .'tock,  in  fine  condition.  eacli. 

II.  V.  rnJMl*,  -  OAMHRIUGI':,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-1 25  White  Leghorn  Yearlings  •  J, 


Improved  Parcel 
Post  Boxes 

New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Ess  Cases 
L«k  Band# - OaU  Sprouters 

Calalog  Free  on  Request 
BRUNNER.  45  Harrison  Sired,  New  Ynrfa 

Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,  Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purpoaes. 

Fancy  Phea.sants,  Peafowl,  i:ranes.  Storks,  Swntis, 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes.  Rac¬ 
coon,  Sqnirrel.>i.  and  all  kinds  of  birds  atid  ttnimals, 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist,  Dept.  10.  Yardley,  Pa 


PARKS  WINTER  LAYING 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Won  First  Honors  and  Outlayed 
the  2600  birds  in  the  Five  Mis.s- 
ouri  Laying  Contests  (Under 
Govt.  Supervision)  Including  the 
Famous  English  Laying  Strains. 
Also  made  the  remarkable  winter 
month  record  of  134  eggs  in  Jan. 
Cir.  Free.  Large  Catalog  a  dime. 
J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y  ALTOONA.  PA. 


Exceptional  Opportunity 

ervation  Ulh|laRnf>lr«HENS.PULLETS. COCKERELS,  COCK 
all  our  "nilBilDCIiS  BIRDS.  Ali  birds  trap-neste(l 
stock,  bred  for  ye;irR  for  eggs.  Ali  birds  state  tesic<l 
for  white  diarrhea.  Egg  record  up  to  2!)4  eggs.  P'ull 
particuliirson  iipp.lcatiun.  Nohicol  Egg  Firm,  Nohieol,  Ma» 


Polumbian  Wyandottes  i 

1  1  A  ^  A  _  A  .  A  A  .3  ^ 


each 

Box  501,  liutler,  N  .  J. 


O.  J.  8  helm  I  dill  e 
r  r  u  i  nc,  M.  Y% 


For  Sale-WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

nested  stock.  Also  some  very  good  Rlinde  Island 
Red  pullets.  THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  AT  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


Pen  4-7,  Leading  Reds  at  Storrs  Contest 

FOR  SALE.  Make  us  an  offer.  Also  GOCK.S, 
COCKERELS  A>D  PEDIGREE  HE^S. 
Allan’s  Hardtobeat  Reds,  Newport,  R.I. 


Barron’s  White  Wyandottes 

imported  direct;  males  dams.  272  to  283-egg  reconis; 
he’is  with  255  to  273-egg  records.  JIales,  cockerels, 
hens,  and  pullets  fur  sale.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachin,  N.Y. 

Leghorns-Barron-WyandotteSe"a"pDcvsr.^^^^^^^^^ 

Pu  lints  and  cockerels  from  linpoj-ted  stock,  records  200  to 
282.  Imported  hens  with  reci>r<fB  over  260,  v-ry  reasonnblo. 
Tested  yearling  cocks.  The  isrrsn  Farm,  A.  1  lonneltsville,  Pt. 

QUALITY 
STRAIN. 

Cockerels 

and  Pullets  from  trap-nested  200  egg  liens. 

WILLIS  MYERS, Route  No.  4,  Box 25.  Sauoerties.N.Y. 

Barron  White  Wyandottes 

Egg- bred  cockerels,  $3.  J.  A.  SHOT!,  New  Wilminoton.Ps. 

~F^^x*xreca.  ’Ft  c>olsL» 

Breeders  for  sale.  Eggs  and  chicks  in  season. 

A.  C.  JONES,  Marvel  Homesiead  Farm.  Geornetawn,  Delaware 

200  Light  Brahma  Pullets  For  Sale  RLUiabie 

Riverrlale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  165.  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  BlAok.  It II if,  Ited  Pyle  and  l>IIver  Leghorn  and 
Buttercup  Cockerels.  C.  J.  SHELMIDINE.  Lsrralns.  N.  T. 

S.C.  Rhodehland  Reds  rS  *.“1’" 

two  consecutive  years.  High-grade  utility  breeding 
■stock,  also  eggs  for  Imtching.  Send  for  circular. 

MAPLECRGFT  FARMS,  Box  R.  Pawling, N.Y. 

ForSala-Thoroughbred  Buff  Cochin  Bantams 

choice  trios,  S3;  poiis.SS;  al«n  fi  yearling  hens,  75c. 
each.  MAPLE  LAVVN  BANTAM  YARDS.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

Giant  Bronze  TURKEYS 

TTens,  '“6;  Toms,  $13.  Order  liefore  Nov.  20th. 
Airs.  GEO.  G.  ROYUK,  Depuyster,  M.  Y. 

Conrbon-Red  TURKEYS 

May  hatch.  From  40  pound  tom  ami  25  potind  hen. 
I’,  ice ‘.f  twins.  $5;  hens,  $-1.  Arthur  Freeman,  Pulaski,  N.Y. 

GiantBronzcTurkeya  ii.*i>.'kV„1.!: 

,7?,.V:.5-White  Pekin  Ducks  S2S 

W.  C.  WHIPPLE,  Ophir  Firm,  PURCHASE,  H.  T. 


Knit  lilt; 

.U  ll.T.Ai.U  III  I  KS. 


Tlirkpvq  ducks,  geese  at  Special  Prices  during  fall 
I  ui  eoj'' months.  W rite  yonr  want.i.  Alsocavies  and 
hare.s.  H.  A.  Soutler,  Box  29,  Sellersvillo,  Pa. 

Etrp-re<-ord  stock. 
IIOItMM;,  Geneise,  Pa. 


4  YEAR  Courbon-RedToms  kLona'i'i 


Mol’olllnnau  IIAIIKS  and  reduce  cost  of  living. 

llldliB  ITIUney  GARLAHD  zoological  COMPAHY,  Oldtown.  Mains 


Pure  Bred  While  Hoiiand  Turkeys 


Mrs.  E  j.  KYDF.It 
Rodjlln,  Nkw  York 


WANTED 
TO  B 


u?  200  White  African  Guineas  Itcnningtoiiy  Vt> 
White  Wj/andotte  Cockerels  y^oirVv'e^^p^Vu 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

Wo  bolioYo  every  advertiser  tn  ©or  Poultry  Department  le 
honest  and  reliable.  We  aiand  back  of  these  classified  aiiver- 
tisementa  with  our  **  Square  Deal  Guarantee*”  as  we  do  the 
display  advertisemanta.  Those  purchasioff  offffa  for  batching 
and  baby  chicks  must  onderst^d  that  they  are  assuminff 
some  risk  when  ordering  Iron)  a  distance  For  the  most  part 
etMgn  and  chicks  carry  safely,  but  sometimas  rouffh  handling 
by  the  express  companies  or  exposure  to  heat  and  cold  causes 
damage.  That  eggs  fail  to  hatch  or  chicks  die  is  not  conclusive 
evidence  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  and  we  shall 
not  consider  claims  on  that  basis  To  avoid  controversy 
buyer  and  seller  should  have  a  definite  understandiikg  as  to 
the  responsibility  assumed  in  case  of  dissatisfaction. 


Produce  Eggs  atlT^aDoz. 

The  U.  S,  Dept,  of  Agriculture  at  the  Experimental  Farm,  Beltsville,  Md.,  during  the 
past  year  has  proven  conclusively  that  if  you  make  your  hens  LAY  instead  of  allowing 
them  to  LOAF  you  should  be  ab'e.  to  produce  eggs  at  a  food  cost  of  about  IfiKc  per 
dozen^evea  at  present  feed  prices — AND  YOU  CAN  MAKE  THEM  LAY. 

You  may  not  do  quite  ns  well  as  the  Government’s  experts  but  you  can  come  mighty 
close  to  it  by  mixing 

Pratts  Poultry  Regulator 

daily  with  a  good  egg-making  ration,  at  a  cost  of  one  cent  a  month  per  hen.  Do  this 
and  we  guarantee  your  fl.;ck  will  produce  the  extra  eggs  that  bring  the  big  profits. 
Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  is  a  concentrated  tonic  and  conditioner — not  a  food.  It  makes 
the  ration  more  effective,  therefore  cheaper.  It  strengthens  and  tones  up  the  entire 
system  in  a  natural  way— sharpens  the  appetite  and  improves  digestion — enriches 
the  blood— regulates  the  bowels — insures  perfect  health— makes  the  egg-pro¬ 
ducing  organs  do  full  duty— brings  a  profitable  egg-yield. 

Our  dealer  in  your  town  has  instructions  to  sui^Iy  you  with  Pratts  Prepa¬ 
rations  under  our  sciuare-deal  guarantee —  ‘yiour  mone^  back  if 
YOU  are  not  satisfied** — the  guarantee  that  has  stood  for 
nearly  50  years. 

Write  for  48 page  book — Pratts  Practical 
Pointers  on  the  Care  of  Poultry. 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
Philadelphia  Chicago  Toronto 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


November 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Would  't  be  safe  to  ship  eggs  to  James 
Wilcox,  921  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York 
(hty?  I  am  sending  him  one  case  fancy 
eggs  today.  ii.  a.  s. 

New  York. 

From  the  experiences  reported  to  us, 
and  previously  published  in  this  depart¬ 
ment,  it  is  not  wise  to  sh’p  to  Mr.  Wil¬ 
cox.  We  have  had  complaints  for  the 
last  ten  years  to  the  effect  that  he  does  not 
pay  for  the  goods  ordered.  One  excuse 
for  not  paying  was  that  he  was  going 
out  of  business,  but  this  solicitation  of 
If.  A.  S.  shows  he  is  at  the  .same  address. 

In  the  Fall  of  1910  I  shipped  the  Bar¬ 
bee  Sharp  Produce  Co.,  Winston-Salem, 
N,  C.,  several  cars  of  apples.  They  put 
about  two  cars  in  storage  for  me,  which 
did  poorly.  I  shipped  several  other  cars 
to  them  to  sell  also,  which  they  pa'd  for. 
Tn  November  I  shipped  them  18  barrels 
of  Pippins  by  local  freight,  which  I  have 
never  been  able  to  hear  anything  from  ; 
have  written  them  several  times  in  re¬ 
gard  to  them  and  have  had  a  friend  go 
to  them,  and  they  will  not  answer  my 
letter  or  my  fr-'end.  I  sent  them  on 
B.  &  L.  and  they  will  not  notice  me.  They 
have  paid  for  all  but  the  18  barrels  of 
Pippin.s.  I  hope  you  can  get  a  hearing 
out  of  them.  j.  F.  J. 

Viriginia. 

Our  letters  to  the  Barbee-Sharp  Pro¬ 
duce  Company  have  been  ignored  and  we 
can  only  give  J.  F.  .T.’s  experience  to 
save  others  from  a  similar  loss. 

Mr.  T).  Crandall  advertised  in  the  New 
York  World  for  a  farm,  and  ns  I  wuis  in¬ 
terested  I  wrote  to  him.  This  is  his  reply : 

“Tours  received  and  in  reply  beg  to 
say  that  I  w’sh  a  farm  where  I  can  pro¬ 
duce  butter,  eggs,  etc.,  for  my  store  here 
in  New  York  and  branch  store.  I  hiive 
a  nice  family  trade,  and  if  you  have  but¬ 
ter  and  eges  to  sell  you  may  send  me 
some  now  and  I  w'ill  give  you  good  mar¬ 
ket  price.  I  wish  some  for  present  u.se. 

“DKLLMEIt  CRANDAI.T.. 

“Whi^e  Flams.  N.  Y.,  and  218'E.  120th 
Street,  New  York  City.” 

It  looks  like  a  fake  to  me.  I  presume 
ho  I'kcs  to  get  fat  on  the  produce  of  the 
farmers,  and  I  thought  it  best  to  write 
to  you  and  have  others  put  on  their 
guard.  I  have  never  been  caught  yet. 

New  York.  .r.  B. 

In  191.2  Mr.  Crandall  was  posing  as  a 
commission  merchant  and  dealer  in  gen¬ 
eral  merchandise  at  Port  Bichmond, 
Staten  I.sland,  and  some  of  our  people 
shipped  him  butter  and  eggs,  for  which 
they  rece'ved  no  payment.  The  claims 
were  referred  to  us,  and  being  unable  to 
induce  Mr.  Crandall  to  adjust  the  ac¬ 
counts  we  sent  the  information  to  the 
Post  Office  Department.  Mr..  Crandall 
then  wrote  us  calling  our  letters  “un- 
gentlemanly”  and  an  attempt  to  “bull¬ 
doze”  him,  but  promised  to  trace  the  com¬ 
plaints.  We  have  never  had  a  report 
that  any  of  them  were  adjusted.  With 
this  record  we  believe  our  people  will  do 
well  to  ignore  an.v  communications  .they 
receive  from  Mr.  Crandall.  In  the  pres¬ 
ent  letter  to  the  subscriber  there  seems 
to  bo  more  of  a  wish  to  obtain  butter  and 
eggs  than  a  farm. 

Could  you  give  us  any  information  re¬ 
garding  the  Guarantee  Food  Co.  of 
Wilkesburg,  Pa?  Their  agents  in  this 
section  are  selling  their  sfock  food  under 
the  guarantee  that  if  the  farmer  will  feed 
this  stock  food  for  six  months  the  above 
company  will  make  good  any  loss  from 
disease,  hog  cholera,  glanders,  etc.,  in¬ 
cluded.  We  are  somewhat  doubtful  and 
would  like  informat'on  regarding  above 
comnan.v.  C.  o,  w. 

Wisconsin. 

The  rule  is  such  guarantees  as  outlined 
above  are  not  worth  the  paper  they  are 
written  on,  aiid  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  learn  the  Guar¬ 
antee  Food  Co.  of  Wilkesburg,  Pa., 
has  no  financial  responsibility  to 
make  it  possible  for  any  farmer  to  col-” 
lect  under  the  guarantee  when  all  the  con¬ 
ditions  have  been  complied  w'ith.  This- 
alleged  guarantee  against  loss  of  animals 
fhrough  the  diseases  named  is  very  allur¬ 
ing.  It  suggests  the  idea  that  the  use  of 
this  stock  food  will  prevent  these  diseases. 
The  conditions  surrounding  the  guarantee 
are  such  that  few  if  any  stock  feeders 
would  after  testing  the  result  of  the  stock 
food  or  tonic  continue  to  feed  it  six 
mouths  as  required,  and  any  farmer  who 
finds  himself  with  a  large  amount  of  the 
product  on  his  hands  will  simply  have 
to  charge  his  loss  up  t->.  experience,  as 
did  a  Pennsylvania  farmer-  who  listened 


to  the  repre.seutations  of  a  slick-tongued 
salesman  last  Winter.  Fanners  should 
beware  of  the  agents  of  irresponsible 
concerns  making  unusual  claims  and 
guarantees.  The  responsible  houses  are 
always  conservative  in  their  statements 
and  representations. 

I  am  sending  you  an  advertisement  of 
the  Consumers’  Wholesale  Grocery  Co., 
Chicago,  Ill.,  that  was  taken  from  a  lead¬ 
ing  dairy  paper.  It  sounds  to  me  quite 
fishy.  As  you  are  always  on  the  lookout 
for  fakers,  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
th.  g  to  notice  this  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  Of 
course,  I  am  too  old  a  sucker  to  bite  on 
anything  like  this,  as  the.v  would  have 
to  give  far  more  inducement  than  this  to 
make  me  bite.  I’ou  can  see  they  say  that 
they  will  not  send  the  new  catalog  till 
they  receive  the  trial  order ;  that  is  it, 
after  they  get  your  $1.87,  then  you  could 
take  what  they  choose  to  give  you,  if 
anything  at  all.  A.  G.  T. 

New  Jersey. 

The  Consumers*  Wholesale  Grocery  Co. 
is  just  one  more  concern  using  deceptive 
syle  of  advertising  by  a  display  heading 
ofTering  “Sugar  at  5c  lb.,”  but  on  further 
reading  of  the  advertisement  you  will  find 
that  in  order  to  secure  the  sugar  you  will 
have  to  buy  other  articles  to  secure  the 
sugar  at  this  price.  As  we  have  previous¬ 
ly  pointed  out,  this  style  of  advertising  is 
deceptive,  and  a  firm  that  seeks  to  de¬ 
ceive  a  prospective  customer  in  this  way 
we  should  not  regard  as  worthy  of  the 
confidence  or  the  trade  of  country  peo¬ 
ple. 

Is  the  Hercules  Tire  Co.,  1789  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  a  reliable  firm? 

New  Y'ork.  n.  o.  r. 

Our  information  is  that  the  following 
concerns  dealing  in  automobile  tires  are 
controlled  and  operated  by  the  same  in¬ 
terests  : 

Hercules  Tire  Co.,  1789  Broadway, 
New  Y'ork  City. 

E.  P.  Janes  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Popular  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  New 
Y'ork  City. 

Akron  Tire  Co.,  Ne-w  York  City. 

Complaints  which  reach  us  regarding 
these  concerns  indicate  that  the.se  par¬ 
ties  under  the  various  names  make  a 
practice  of  selling  defective  tires  and  old, 
worthless  tires  doctored  up  so  as  to  have 
the  appearance  of  having  some  value.  The 
business  of  this  class  of  the  tire  dealers 
is  on  .a  par  with  the  “hor.se  gyps,”  which 
were  so  numerous  a  few  years  ago  in 
New  Y'ork  City.  There  is  more  deception 
and  fraud  in  automobile  tire  trade  than 
any  other  one  line  of  business  with  wh’ch 
we  are  familiar.  The  only  safety  lies 
in  avoiding  bargain  (?)  houses  and  pur¬ 
chasing  straight  standard  makes  of  tires. 

Enclosed  find  a  proposed  adjustment  on 
a  claim  of  $2  for  four  dozen  of  broken 
eggs.  I  returned  the  draft,  as  I  discov¬ 
ered  that  in  one  corner  was  printed  that 
it  must  be  signed  by  the  holder  and  that 
it  was  an  acknowledgement  of  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  claim  in  full.  This  was  an 
extraordinarily  heavy  case  with  hinges 
and  spring  fa.stener,  anu  nothing  but  the 
grossest  carelessness  could  have  broken 
them.  I  notice  you  advise  patronizing  the 
Wells  Fargo  in  preference  to  the  Adams 
Express  Co.  I  W’ish  yoti  would  try  your 
hand  at  this  claim.  I  dislike  to  be  treated 
'like  this,  and  should  like  to  have  shippers 
know  what  to  expect. 

We  have  felt  that  the  M’'ells  Fargo 
Co.  service  is  superior  to  the  others,  and 
more  prompt  in  making  adjustments.  In 
this  matter  of  egg  breaking,  ho>yever,  the 
Wells  Fargo  takes  exactly  the  same  po¬ 
sition  as  all  the  others.  The  attitude  of 
the  various  companies  is  expressed  in  the 
following  official  classification : 

“Claims  for  broken  eggs  will  not  be  con- 
considered  or  paid  by  the  express  com¬ 
pany  where  the  number  of  broken  eggs  in 
any  case  or  crate  is  not  in  excess  of  five 
per  cent  of  the  contents  of  each  such  case 
or  crate. 

“Where  the  quantity  of  broken  eggs  in 
any  case  or  crate  exceeds  five  per  cent 
of  the  contents  thereof,  claims  will  be 
considered  or  adjusted  by  the  express 
company  only  on  such  number  of  the 
broken  eggs  in  each  case  or  crate  which 
is  in  excess  of  five  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  eggs  in  each  such  case  or 
crate.” 

We  believe  this  ruling  is  manifestly  un¬ 
fair,  as  the  carriers  as-sume  to  themselves 
the  right  to  break  five  per  cent  of  every 
egg  shipment  delivered  in  their  care.  This 
is  putting  a  premium  on  recklessness  on 
the  part  of  the  employees  handling  the 
goods.  We  hope  to  obtain  a  court  ruling 
on  the  contentions  of  tlie  express  com¬ 
panies  at  an  early  date.  ' 


You  have  a  neighbor  who  owns  a  Colt  Carbide 
Lighting  and  Cooking  Plant,  ^ 

And  this  neighbor  can’t  be  far  away  because  we  have 
sold  thirty  thousand  plants  in  eastern  territory  since 
the  year  1899. 

Last  year  we  sold  twice  as  many  as  wc  ever  did  before 
during  the  same  period. 

This  means  that  the 


has  built  for  itself  a  reputation  which  mu.sfc  be  taken 
into  consideration  by  every  purchaser  who  would 
install  the  best  country  home  light  plant  which  the 
market  offers. 


Your  neighbor  took  this  reputation  into  considera¬ 
tion  before  he  made  his  selection  and  we  are  sure  you 
will  do  likewise  before  you  make  yours. 

At  your  pleasure,  whenever  you  are  ready,  we  can 
easily  demonstrate  that  the  Colt  Carbide  Light  and 
Cooking  Plant  gives  you  double  value  for  your  money 
—  a  two-in-one  service  — that  it  is  built  to  last  a  life¬ 
time— that  it  will  do  the  work  for  an  indefinite  period 
without  repairs— that  it  is  strictly  automatic— that 
it  needs  no  attention  other  than  refilling  with  car¬ 
bide  and  plain  water  once  a  month— that  the  lights 
will  be  as  white  and  brilliant  as  any  you  ever  saw 
and  that  the  gas  stove  in  your  kitchen  will  be  quite 
as  satisfactory  as  the  gas  range  used  by  the  cities* 
millions. 


Write  us  today  for  copy  of  written  testimonials 
from  your  own  neighbors. 

J.  B.  Colt  Company 

42nd  Street  Building  New  York  City 


We  Want  Cbaked  Food 


So  does  every  sensible  ho&  Cooked  Food  tastes 
better,  digests  easier,  goes  farther,  end  makes  more 

meatpront.  Send  today  for  "Growthy  Fork-  — 
er’s"  message  explaining  the  advaotagrea  of 
cooked  food  and  giving  details  about 


HEESEN  COOKERS 

HoffTroaftba*  ftto,  60,000  farmers  In  AtoeHea 
fir  profitA,  cuttioir  feedintr costand  eUmloatiika  dlH> 
ep  and  poultry,  oy  usinff  Iloaeen  producta.  Help 
nd  mako  It  so  farrher.  And  y<Hi  can  also  osa  tbo 


Tank  Heaters,  Hoff  Troaftba,  eto,  60,000  farmers  In  AmeHea 
are  boostioff  profits,  cuttinir  fe«dlnff  costand  eUmloatiikff  dlH> 
ea.‘M»  araonff  cattle,  bo#r»,  Hheep  and  poultry.  "  -  . 

yourconntry,  Save  the  ffrain.  Cook  yonr  Htock  food  ana  make  It  so  _  _ 

cooker  for  ronderlnff  lard,  heatinff  water*  boilini;  syrup*  etc.  Write  today  for  circular, 

HEESEN  BROS.  &  CO.  Box  570, Teeutnseh,  Michigan 


Improve 

X>iijr  Fhjrd  fat* 

Work  or  Play 

WHETHER  you  use  your  Ford  for  busi- 
ne.s.s,  for  pleasure,  or  for  both,  you  can 
make  this  great  car  still  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  by  equipping  it  with  the 

For 


PATENTED 


Ford 

Shock  Absorber  Gars 

In  bnslneM  nso.  where  running  cost  is  all- 
Important,  the  IlaaBler  should  be  need  because 
it  gives  you  from  20  to  ICO  percent  greater  mile¬ 
age  from  your  tires,  reduces  up-keep  a  third, 
and  increases  the  mileage  per  gallon  of  gas 
surprisingly. 

In  pleasure  riding  where  comfort  is  all-im¬ 
portant,  the  Basslcr  should  be  used  because 
It  absorbs  all  jolts  and  jars,  prevents  rebound, 
eliminates  sid^way  and  provides  the  gentle, 
springy  action  similar  to  the  riding  qualities 
of  the  big  $4000  oars. 

10-Day  Free  Trial  Offer 

VrIU  today  for  FRER  TBUh  BI.ANE  and  wo  wlU  havo 
a  tot  of  UsMlort  put  OB  your  Ford  without  a  eoat  of 
oxpoBM  to  you.  Try  tbemlO  dsyt. 
Thea.  if  yon  aro  wUUbb  to  do 
without  them,  thoy  will  bo  tekta 
off  without  oharco.  Don’t  rido 
without  Uattiort  tiaiply  botauto 
1  tomooBO  diMonrasM  you  from 
tryiug  thorn.  Aeeopt  tbit  offtr  aad 
I  tot  (or  younolh  Ovor  >00,000 
oott  la  uto.  Hrlto  todaj — BOW. 
BOBERT  H.  H1S8LBR,  (at. 
Dopt.  Q  t  ladUaapoUt,  lad^ 


YOUR 

ENGINE 

SHIPPED 


Ed.H.Wittp 


TO 


TYON’T  wait  6or  8  weeks.  Wire  me 
your  engjUBe  order  NOW  I  Get 

a  HlM-Grads  WTn'ei  EIngine.  1  can  ship  any 
slso— 2 to  22  H-P.— Kerosona  or  Gasolino— Station¬ 
ary,  Portable,  or  Saw-Rig— all  ready  to  run.  ^!p 
-  -  -  ■  eedror 6 years.  Immediats 

'  fluent,  and 
'iaaeeass 

proves  the  superior  quality  i 


to^ay  I  PuUy  guaranteedlfor  6  years.  _ 
shipment  proves  superior  factory  equlpme 
a  batter  engine,  lust  as  80  years’  Wl'TTi.  t 
proves  the  superior  quality  of 

WITTE  Engines 

No  other  similar  factory  can  offer  you  the  en¬ 
gine  qu^ity  and  aerrice  that  I  am  prepared  to 
give  every  WIITB  engine  user,  if  you  don’t 
Know  about-'WITTE  englnea,  write  for  my 
FREE  BOOK  UlUna  ’’Mow  Tt  Judat  ^ 
'uae.**  QItm  valusblt  polnUra  auth- 
from  ov,r  BO  rtart  of  pratMtal 
_niHot  txptcionct  jKutat  work. 
Write  today.  Ed.  WUU,  Ftm.. 
WITTE  ENOINE  WORKE. 
mtOstlMd  Aw..  Kimm  Citi,  Ml. 

I  iniEmplwBUc., 

LVithburik,  ft. 


IF  you  want  books  on  fanning  of 
any  kind  write  us  and  we 
will  quote  you  prices 
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AILING  ANIMALS 


Puff* 

I  inirchased  recently  a  four-.year-old 
trotter  that  developed  a  small  wind  puff 
on  each  hind  leg  in  the  gambrel  joint.  I 
have  reduced  them  about  one-third.  Is 
there  any  way  of  taking  them  off  entirely, 
or  some  method  that  will  reduce  them?  I 
have  been  using  him  daily  on  the  road, 
iind  training  him  some,  and  he  has  never 
shown  any  signs  of  lameness.  Soine  say 
that  as  soon  as  I  commence  to  train  him 
for  track  work  he  will  go  lame;  others 
say  that  they  may  never  bother  him  no 
matter  hoAv  strenuous  the  work  is.  He 
has  all  kinds  of  speeds  and  should  make 
a  good  record.  F. u  c. 

Such  distensions  are  filled  with  .synoxia 
(joint  oil)  and  not  “wind.”  The  disten¬ 
sion  is  of  the  articular  ligament  of  the 
joint  or  a  tendinous  .sheath,  dependent 
iipou  its  position.  The  treatment  you 
have  been  giving  may.  suffice,  although 
such  distensions  tend  to  prove  perma¬ 
nent.  Pressure  from  a  truss  might  prove 
beneficial.  If  lameness  ensues  when  the 
horse  is  tracked  line-firing  and  blistering 
by  a  qualified  veterinarian  would  be  the 
l)est  treatment.  A.  S.  A, 


Infected  Quarter 

My  hc'ifor  had  a  hard  little  lump  at 
the  end  of  her  teat;  she  also  was  .a  hard 
iiiilker.  1  was  advi.sed  to  insert  a  milk¬ 
ing  tube  in  the  milk  duct,  dipped  in 
iodine  and  massage  the  teat  with  the 
tube  in  it,  with  lard  and  iodine.  After  a 
while  the  teat  and  left  hiiul  quarter  be¬ 
came  intlamed  and  milk  flow  dropped  to 
almost  nothing.  The  affected  quarter  is 
now  very  hard  and  a  yellow  discharge 
comes  out  of  the  milk  duct  and  hole  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  teat.  Is  there  any  cure 
for  this  quarter,  or  have  I  to  fatten  the 
animal  for  beef?  k. 

New  York. 

The  milking  tube  carried  infection  into 
the  quarter,  pus  formed  and  the  present 
condition  is^incurable  and  has  permanent¬ 
ly  ruined  tlfe  quarter  for  milk  pi’oductioii. 
In  the  first  place,  the  small  obstructive 
tumor  should  have  been  cut  out,  or  at 
least  slit  through  in  four  different  direc¬ 
tions  by  means  of  a  sterilized  teat  histu- 
ary.  We  should  advise  you  to  isolate  the 
cow,  slit  the  teat  open  or  amputate  a 
small  portion  of  the  teat  to  allow  free 
escape  of  pus,  then  fatten  the  animal  for 
the  butcher,  provided  it  has  been  proved 
by  application  .of  the  tuberculin  test  that 
she  is  free  from  tuberculosis,  as  that 
disease!  Bometime<>  'causes  such  conditions 
of  the  udder.  .  A.  ».  A, 


Bots 

(Juuld  you  let  me  know  what  is  good 
to  get  rid  of  bots  in  horses?  p.  b.  e. 

Pots  infest  the  stomach  of  every  horse 
that  has  pastured  grass,  and  do  no  ap¬ 
preciable  harm  in  a  majorit.v  of  cases. 
In  a  few  they  may  eau.se  colicky  pains 
by  hooking  onto  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  rectum  when  they  are  passing  out 
of  the  body  on  grass  in  .Tune  or  later. 
No  medicine  has  been  found  that  will  kill 
bots  in  the  stomach  without  injury  to 
the  horse,  but  it  is  said  that  they  may 
be  driven  out  by  giving  repeated  two- 
dram  doses  of  bisulphid  of  carbon  in 
gelatine  capsules  after  starving  the  horse 
for  12  hours  or  more.  Such  worm  cap¬ 
sules  are  for  sale  on  the  market  and  no 
doubt  can  be  obtained  from  your  drug¬ 
gist.  Prevention  is  better  than  treat¬ 
ment.  Clip  or  singe  hot  eggs  from  the 
hair  of  the  legs  and  breast  in  summer 
or  destroy  them  by  applying  a  five  per 
cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid  or  coal 
tar  dip.  A.  s.  A. 


Pink-eye 

I  have  several  cows  with  pink-eye,  and 
cannot  find  anything  that  will  help  them. 
Does  it  affect  the  milk  in  any  way? 

Indiana.  E."  M. 

Isolate  affected  cows  in  a  darkened 
stable  and  disinfect  and  whitewash  the 
stable  where  they  have  been.  The  dis- 
ea.se  is  contagious.  Treat  by  bathing  the 
eyes  twice  daily  with  a  saturated  solution 
of  boric  acid  and  every  other  da.v  dust 
the  eyeballs  with  a  mixt^ure  of  equal  parts 
of  finely  powdered  calomel  and  boric  acid. 
The  milk  should  not  be  used  when  fever 
is  present  during  the  early  stages. of  the 
attack.  a.'b.  A, 


liitAmAkila  FOR  SALE.  Here  Is  a  wonderful  car  at  m 
HUlOniOOIIB  gitviiicof  $550.  Practiciilly  new  six  cylin¬ 
der  seven  passencor  Madison  j  always  run  very  care¬ 
fully  and  only  3.000  miles.  Cost  new. $1,. 750  Willsell 
for$l,(Ml0.  Take  note  for  part.  If  yon  live  within  I'lJ) 
miles  of  New  York  come,  ana  will  drive  yon  home  at  above 
price.  CwiiaKilaled  Gat  t  Gatalwa  Engina  Ca  207  Fiillon  SI ,  N  T.  C 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

If  you  wanf.  to  buy  or  Bell  or  exchansrai  make  It  known  here. 
This  Kate  will  bo  6  Centn  a  word.  Dayable  In  advance.  The 
name  and  addreaa  rmist  be  countedf  aa  part  of  the  advertiae- 
ment.  No  dlepla/  type  used,  and  ooty  Farm  I^oducte,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted  For  eubscribera  only. 
Dealers,  jobber#  and  ireneral  manufacturers*  announcements 
net  admitted  here  Poultry,  Egaa  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  VO  tinder  proper  headlnvs  on  other  paves 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisement#  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  mutt  roach  us  not  later  than  Friday  mornlns 
to  appear  in  the  following  week's  Issue. 

1 

Farm  Help  Wanted 

WANTED — For  .March  next,  competont  fanner, 
about  40  years  old,  to  work  3.7  acres  near 
Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  on  salary  and  shares;  soil 
in  good  shape;  large  aspanigus  hods,  orchard 
and  pasture;  team  and  tools  on  the  place;  de- 
sirabie  .arrangeiiieiit  will  he  made  with  flrst-clas.s 
man.  “FAUMF-B,"  I'.ox  One,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


W.VNTFID — Reliable  man  on  Jersey  dairy  fnnn 
Deeeinber  1st;  temperate,  good  milker  and 
teamster  and  kind  with  stock;  give  experience 
and  wages  expected,  with  good  home,  room, 
board  and  washing.  NO.  2o8d,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Working  foreman,  niariied,  to  take 
charge  of  team  and  liehl  work  on  oomnieri'inl 
ponltr.v  and  dairy  farm.  .Must  be  sober,  aetive, 
and  reliable.  Modern  liouso  and  ganleii  furnished. 
State  wages  expected,  and  apply  to  BROAD 
BROOK  F.VRM,  Redfor.l  Iliils,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Women  as  attendants  in  an  institu¬ 
tion  for  the  feeble-inimled :  salary  a  month 
and  mainteiinnce.  Send  referem-es  with  ajipli- 
cation.  Apply  to  STJI’EltINTE.NDENT,  Letch- 
worlli  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Fanner  and  wife  or  sistm-  to  work 
on  small  Connecticut  farm;  man  to  do  farm 
Wok.  woman  to  help  in  owner’s  honso  and 
•  reamery.  NO.  2547,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


M’.VNTED  strong  young  man  to  help  on  poullry 
farm,  opportunity  for  advancement.  Apply 
giving  references  to  F.  W.  lU’SO.N,  Dundee, 
N.  Y. 


DAIRYMAN — Married  couple,  to  take  charge  of 
dairy  in  Northern  New  Jersey.  Coed  wages, 
with  cottage.  Address  FR.VNK  R.VYOROF'I', 
-Midvale,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  man,  age  about  4i>,  to  do 
farm  work  and  help  to  milk  eighteen  cows  in 
the  mornings  only;  must  not  lie  a  drinking 
man:  free  board.  State  wages  and  age.  OSC.VR 
&  SON,  Now  I’altz,  New  York. 


FARMER — Reliable,  practical  farmer,  who  un- 
derslaiKls  cro|  s  that  are  grown  on  a  dairy 
farm;  state  salary-  expected.  L.  T.  II.VLEOCK, 
Clayton,  N.  J. 


W.VNTED — Married  man,  age  alKiut  40  to  4.5, 
no  family  preferred;  must,  know  how  to  d«)  all 
kinds  of  farm  work  and  lie  the  vyorking  fore¬ 
man  at  times:  know  a  little  something  about 
pigs';  no  milking  to  do:  must  not  be  a  drinking 
man;  wife  must  he  willing  to  hoard  two  extra 
men.  House,  wood  and  six  pounds  of  milk  daily 
free.  State  age  and  wages  in  first  letter. 

DSC.VU  &  SON,  Now  I’altz,  New  York. 


M’ ANTED — At  once,  single  iiuin  to  care  for  sad- 
dlii^  horses;  must  he  honest,  sober  and  reliable. 
Coo'd' wages  and  steady  employment  to  callable 
man;  give  references  and  wages  expected  in 
first  letter.  II.  B.  COOKE,  Darien.  Conn. 


NVANTED — Single  man  thorouglily  interested  in 
poultry,  for  small  modem  plant.  .\in  not 
looking  for  a  high  priced  manager,  but  want  a 
worker  having  some  experience  with  incubators 
and  brooders.  State  pay  expected:  country  man 
preferred.  RIVERSIDE  FARM,  Boonton,  New 
.lerscy. 


WANTED — Couple,  man  for  chauffeur  and  gen¬ 
erally  useful  about  place;  wife  must  lx?  excel¬ 
lent  cook.  Only  those  who  are  llrst-clAss  and 
tlioroughly  reliable  considered.  Give  - full  par¬ 
ticulars,  references  and  wages o^xpocted.  Address 
NO.  2093,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTFID — An  energetic  young  nifin  to  deliver 
milk;  no  boo*©  or  cigarettes.  )?,.  \f,  FenN, 
Mi'ddlebur.v,  Conn. 


M’.VNTED-  'i'ltoiimghly  reliable  young  man  for 
general  farm  work;  good  milker,  best  refer¬ 
ences.  Reply  slating  wages.  Dutchess  County. 
NO.  260.3,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.VNTED — Single  men  to  work  in  an  institntion, 
either  as  attendants  or  teamsters;  s.alary  .$35 
a  month  anil  maintenanee;  send  referem-es  with 
application.  Apply  to  SI'I’ERINTKNDE.NT, 
Ijctcliworth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Family  to  nm  boarding  house;  man 
for  general  farm  work;  wife  to  cook  for  IS 
to  25  boarders.  Heat,  eloetrie  lights,  no  wash¬ 
ing.  NO.  2.54.3,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


OI’EN  for  engagement  from  Nov.  1st  to  April 
1st  in  Florida;  twenty  years  experience  in 
marketing  fruit  and  produce;  competent  to 
manage  large  acreage.  L.  A.  Page,  Palmyra, 
N.  .1. 


M.VRRIEli  M.VN.  27,  no  children,  wants  po¬ 
sition  as  herds  or  dairyman.  State  pa-licn- 
lars  in  first  letter.  ~  No.  2i:iO,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


WANI'ED — Position  as  farm  manager,  life  ex¬ 
perience.  two  years  training,  age  .3(1.  Would 
consider  good  lierdsmaii  position.  NO.  2(10t. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.VNTED  by  sober  married  man.  position  as 
larpenler  and  general  iililily  man  on  I'stato 
or  farm.  ,VII  parlieiilars  in  first  letter  to  .\<i. 
2<:ori,  care  Rural  .New  Yorker. 


YOT’Nfr  MAN — .Vgriculinral  sclio  d  graduate,  !l 
years  practical  experience.  Spei-ializeil  in  col¬ 
lege.  Ylust  secure  position  Immediately.  N't). 
2607.  enro  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  desires  change.  Thoroughly 
experienced,  all  lines.  Especially  dairy,  poul¬ 
try,  orchard,  gardening,  landscape  work.  Com¬ 
mercial  or  gentleman’s  estate.  NO,  2695,  care 
Rural  New  Yorker, 


FARM  or  Estate  Manager — .Vt  liberty  .lannur'y 
1.  Seotoli,  age  42;  many  ycurs'  of  pruetieal, 
successful  experience  in  all  brandies  of  estate 
management,  dairying,  slieep,  swine,  ponltr.v 
and  horses.  Familiar  with  all  modern  methmls 
and  inachiiiery,  building  roads,  construction 
work,  renewing  run  down  land,  Alfalfa  culture, 
keeping  records  and  accounts;  can  also  supply 
first-class  dairyman  and  herdsman,  also  stud 
groom  and  several  experienced  farm  hands. 
Nolliing  hut  a  good  jiroposition  considered 
Address  NO.  2608,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION — January  1,  as  manager  on  large, 
wcU-c<|nipped  farm,  where  experinneo  counts; 
salary  or  percentage;  American,  forty,  married, 
small  family;  life  experience  In  diversified 
farming,  care  and  repair  of  implements;  prac¬ 
tical  mechanic;  sober,  abundant,  references. 
Only  a  first-class  place  near  good  schools  and 
churches  considered.  Tn  replying  state  propo¬ 
sition  yon  have  and  salary  paid.  NO.  2508, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POITT/TRYM-VN — Flxperlcnced,  capable  managing 
private  or  rommerelal  plant;  single,  24;  no 
liquor  or  tobacco.  NO,  2.">M‘2,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRY'MAN — Single,  experienced,  open  for 
engngeinent  the  beginning  of  Noveinbep,  de¬ 
sires  position  on  modern  poultry  farm,  located 
In  New  Hampshire  or  .Massachusetts  preferred; 
reference  if  required:  temperate  and  non- 
smoker.  Address  11.  HOPKINS,  care  A.  Bar¬ 
rows,  South  Lyndohoro,  N.  II. 


FARM  STIPERINTENDENT,  with  21  years’ 
successful  management,  of  tluee  well-known 
farms,  is  open  for  engagement;  cun  produce 
certified  milk;  am  a  tliorongh,  prnetieal  fanner 
and  stockman;  total  ahstainer;  host  of  refer¬ 
ences;  married,  one  child.  Slate  salary  to  one 
who  can  qualify.  NO.  2.595,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITIO.N  W.VNTED  as  assistant  lierdsmaii  on 
a  large  modern  dairy  farm  iloiiig  A.  R.  work; 
Holstelns  or  Guernseys.  Single;  no  Inloxieiiiits 
or  tohaeeo.  J.lfe  farm  e.xperieiiee;  good  ilry 
hand  milker  Give  full  iiironnatioii  and  snlitrv 
I'liid  in  first  leiier.  .V.  F.  EDWARDS,  .Vriel, 
Pa..  It.  D.  3. 


FROrp  SPECIAEISI'  -Agrieiilhirul  college  grad¬ 
uate,  with  life  exiierieiiee  111  gelle-.iil  and 
dni-y  farming,  desires  jiositioii  as  manager  of 
farm  or  estate.  N'o.  2612,  care  Rnnil  New- 
Yorker. 


Srrt’ATION  W.VNTED- Young  mnn.  Christian, 
single,  temperate,  to  work  on  dairy  farm;  no 
expcrieliee  FETZER,  55’2  <)uiiiey  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn.  N.  T. 


WORKING  I’AR.MER  or  Estate  Superiiiteudevt. 

—  Gels  resnlts;  all  hrunches;  scientific  and 
pnii'tical.  American.  -III.  married;  excelbuit 
references.  PRtlG  RESSIV  E,  472  Quincy  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


■\V.VNTEI) — A  position  by  tin  .V-l  experienced 
poiiltryman;  middle-aged  married  man,  where 
Die  services  of  a  good  man  are  retiiiired.  under¬ 
standing  the  business  thoroughly,  iiiclndiiig  in¬ 
cubating,  brooding,  feeding  for  eggs,  show  lilrd.s 
or  any  line  that  may  Ix'  retiuireil  eonneefed 
with  the  Inisiness;  last  idaeo  (‘tiiployed  for  five 
years;  college  trained.  Would  consider  anv 
liropositlon,  Init  jirefer  a  private  or  gent lemuii's 
place.  .Now  open  for  immediate  engagement. 
NO.  2i)09,  euro  R.  .N.-Y. 


WORKING  FORE.MAN— .Married,  wants  steady 
Iiosition  on  farm,  with  house,  etc.:  over  20 
y(‘urs’  experience;  best  ri't'erenees.  R.  D.VH.N, 
Ramsey.  N.  J. 


WAN3'KD  —  Siiperlnteiideiit  position  of  gentle¬ 
mans  estate,  large  eominereiul  farm  or  Soutli- 
eni  plantutiiiii,  by  agrieultiire  college  graduate 
witli  life  experience  in  farming,  gardening,  or¬ 
charding,  forestry,  dairying,  poultry,  games, 
construction  of  buildings,  roads,  etc.  A  1  ref 
erences  as  to  charaeter  and  aliilit.v.  Nolliliig 
but  a  first-class  proposition  considered.  Address 
NO.  2600,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


IMtACTICAL  I’OFLTRY.MAN  (married)  wishes 
position  us  manager  of  coiiimereial  plant. 
Straight  salary  or  sniiiH  salary  and  share  of 
profits.  Describe  plant  and  stato  proposition 
fully.  No.  2,599,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ON  ACCOUNT'  of  Illy  wife  having  poor  health, 
will  quit  farming  for  myself  and  accept  a 
position  as  general  munager  on  a  gentleman’s 
estate.  Life  experience  in  general  farming  and 
dairying.  Will  come  and  take  charge  two 
weeks  on  triai.  State  full  particulars  and  salary 
in  first  letter.  NO.  2588,  care  Rural  New- 

Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  manager  open  for  engagement 
first  of  year;  life,  experience;  familiar  with 
stock '  and  all  machinery;  at  present  employed 
on '400-acre,  vineyard  as  manaser;  29  year.s  old. 
-Lddress  .VO.  25Ji3,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

TO  RENT,  or  run  on  shares,  with  the  privilege  of 
buying  dairy  farm,  75  to  lOO  acres  tillable 
land.  NO.  2.500,  care  Rural  Now- Yorker. 


FOR  S.VLE — 150-aere  farm,  well  loeateil.  Price 
■82.500.  JOHN  HAMMOND,  .Springfield,  Vt. 


VV'.VNTED — -To  rent  good  farm,  by  first-class 
educated  farmer,  on  shares  or  cash  rent.  NO. 
2611.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  I, EASE — For  term  of  years,  1,000  acres.  A 
river  farm;  400  acres  in  cultivation;  good  soil, 
convenient  to  station.  .$1,200  iicr  year,  or  will 
.>■•011  for  .$35,000,  oiie-thini  cash.  P.  II.  PAL¬ 
MER.  Sweet  Hall.  Va. 


FOR  S.VLE — Farm  about  100  acres,  five  miles 
from  Albany:  Stato  road,  running  water  and 
electric  light.  Inquire  of  FRED  .S.  BLESSING. 
Slingerlands,  N.  Y. 


I''OR  S.VLE — Good  dairy  farm,  106  acres;  good 
buildings,  well  watered;  part  level,  some  roll¬ 
ing:  .$45  acre.  GEO.  P,  CALHOUN,  Newark 
Valley.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAl.E — Columbia  County  grain  and  hay 
farm:  lit)  acres  tillable,  15-aero  wood  lot, 
some  timber;  good  buildings,  tenant- house;  run¬ 
ning  water  in  house  and  barn;  two  miles  from 
Cliatham.  on<>-half  mile  from  State  road.  Ad¬ 
dress  REUBEN  WESTOVER,  Clialliiim.  N.  Y. 


SOUI’H  FLORIDA — Lake  front  furnished  live- 
room  bungalow,  $ltM)  for  six  months;  fifteen 
aiTcs  for  sale.  E.  PUTNEY,  Avon  Park,  Fla. 


F.VRM  FOR  SALE— 25  acres  good  loam  with 
clay  subsoil,  near  station.  .T.  F.  WESTCoTT, 
Elmer,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 27  acres,  truck  and  fruit  farm; 

2Vj  miles  from  U.  R.  station;  centralized 
schools;  mail  route;  6-rooin,  newly-painted 
house :  a  bargain  if  sold  this  Fall;  all  stock 
and  farming  Implements  included;  close  100  bn, 
potatoes,  cabbage,  and  apples.  If  Interested, 
write  for  full  description  and  price.  MRS.  R. 
D.  STEELE,  Biirghill,  Ohio. 


BARGAIN,  on  account  of  sickness — 200-acre 
farm,  half  tillable,  balance  pasture,  wood¬ 
land;  black  loam  soil;  near  State  road,  driving 
distnuco  from  Amsterdam  and  Schnectady;  near 
churches  and  schools:  good  buildings,  3  horses, 
20  head  stock,  12  hogs,  35  hens.  50  tons  hay, 
,3.50  tons  grain,  goo<l  equipment;  $6,000,  no 
agents.  Inquire  NO.  2507,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 60  aero  farm,  good  buildings,  main 
road.  Owner,  PRESTON  SLAUSON,  Penns- 
biirg.  Pa.,  U.  F.  D.l. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE — Near  Princeton,  N.  J., 
144  acres  productive  land,  with  2  houses;  one 
9  rooms,  with  all  modern  coiiveiiienccs;  good 
barns;  10  acres  timber;  river  frontage;  one-half 
mile  from  railroad  station.  Price  $16, .500.  NO. 
'2.596,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OR.VN’GE  (’OT’NTT’’,  N.  Y.,  dairy  farm,  85  acres, 
one  mill!  from  Rordeii  Creamery;  cows,  liorm's, 
cliickens,  jilgs  and  young  stock,  hay,  oats,  rye, 
imtaloes,  apple  orchard,  farm  implements.  City 
man  will  sell  all  at  bargain,  little  easli  required. 
REN.J.V.MIN  SIMO.NS,  290  Rrotidway,  New  York 
City. 


FOR  SAT.E  or  exchange — 640  acres,  fifteen  (15) 
miles  from  Raker,  Mont.,  which  is  in  Die  heart 
of  the  gas  formation.  Baker  having  the  most 
productive  “gas  well”  in  the  known  world.  Tills 
land  is  located  In  the  same  gas  and  oil  strata, 
and  a  compan.v  Is  sinking  a  well  three  (3)  miles 
from  the  Hoiithern  boundary  of  same:  also  ItH) 
iiei't'.s  five  miles  from  Menaiigo,  N.  Dak.  Ad¬ 
dress  NO.  2594,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Four  acre  farm  at  Hempstead.  Six 
room  house  with  hath;  poultry  buildings  and 
fruit.  NO.  2575,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


.VER.MOTDU  2  Hors<!  Power  Gasoline  Engine  willi 
pump  alltiilied.  Used  only  3', 5  immtlis;  gooil 
condition,  $60:  cost  $110,  Address  Nii.  2tliil. 
care  Ruiiil  New  Yorker. 


AUCTIO.V — Nov.  7,  10  .V.  M..  Oak  Va’e  Farm. 

IVeoiiie,  L.  I.  Entire  sto(-k  and  ecinlpmenl ; 
1..8t')0  egg  Newton.  3dit  R.  i.  Reds  from  trap- 
iiested  stock,  colony  stoves,  horses,  cows,  etc. 
Owner  draft  I'll. 


WANTED — Seiimd-hand  Cyphers  or  Prairie  Stale 
iiieiibalors;  large  size;  must:  Ix'  in  good  order 
iind  cheap;  or  I  will  give  White  Ptvmonth  Rock 
I  iillets  in  exeliaiige.  L.  H.  MYERS,  Selkirk, 
N.  Y. 


W.V.NTFD — 1.2t)0-egg  Cnndee  Ineiihalor.  E.  T. 
CROW'E,  Adrian,  Mich. 


FOR  S.VLE — International  8-li|  Mogul  Kerosem- 
Tractor,  almost  new:  only  jilowed  20  acres; 
to'i  small  for  owner;  $.500  cu.“h.  H.  C.  HOL 
LOWAY,  Perryman,  Md. 


A.  1.  PURE  VERMONT  MAPLE  S5’ RL'P— one 
fifty  per  gallon.  JOHN  RICH.VRDS,  Betliel, 
Vt. 


WANTED — An  estimate  to  thrash  forty  acres 
tieaiis.  Apply,  HUGH  l.'OLLLNS,  ITeasiuil- 
ville,  N.  J, 


I’.VRTIES  having  carload  lots  of  sound  eider 
apples  eaii  sell  to  mill  direct  by  writing  to 
the  Lower  Hudson  Fruit  (Tmiptiny,  Ossining, 
Y..  stating  price.  .VIso  want  staiulard  vlii'- 
gar  in  5  to  ‘25  barrel  lots. 


1.2011-EGG  Hall  Inenbator;  first-class  ociUtion 
little  used;  .$1.50.  .V.  H.  PENNY,  MatlitiieK. 

N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Light  bimber  wagon  and  some  liar 
ness.  WELLS,  Roseland,  N.  C. 


WA.NTED — Second-hand  “Martin”  or  “Simple.x  " 
diteher  for  tile  ditching.  Address  NO.  26'f2. 
euro  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Six  H.  P.  gasoline  or  kerosene 
engine,  mounted  preferred;  send  full  partieii- 
lars  with  price.  BOX  65,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


APPLE  BUTTER  fresli  from  Waterlea  Farm. 

in  one-pound  boxes:  two  pounds  40e,  10  pounds 
$1.75.  Also  pure  apple  jelly  in  7-ounce  glasses, 
four  for  uOo,  $1.25  a  dozen,  postpaid.  A.  .V. 
BILLINGS,  Westboro.  Mass. 


W.VNTED— .Stock  food-cooker.  GUY  LESHER. 
Northiiraberlaud,  I’a. 


WANTED — To  trade  5  Cyphers  Portable  Brooil- 
ers  for  well-bred  white  leghorn  cocks  or  cock¬ 
erels.  J.  C.  GREENE,  St.  Johns,  Mich. 


WANTED — 10  cars  of  Alfalfa,  1st  or  2nd  cut¬ 
ting;  state  price  per  ton,  REN  BEYER  White- 
stone.  L.  T..  N.  Y. 


Season  after  season — on  the  farm,  in  the 
woods,  at  the  mines,  aboard  the  fishing 
smacks — millions  of  men  have  discovered 
that  “HI-PRESS”  Boots  far  outwear  any 
other  boot  ever  made.  There’s  a  good 
•sound  reason  behind  this  :  “Hl-PRESS” 
Boots  are  made  of  the  same  toughened 
rubber  and  fabric  used  in  the  famous 
Goodrich  Automobile  tires  that  pound 
over  thousands  of  miles  of  roads  with 
scarcely  a  sign  of  wear.  They 
k  can’t  leak  because  they’re 
»  welded  into  one  solid  un- 
I  leakable  piece.  And  they’re 
so  built  that  they  must  keep  your 
feet  warm  in  the  worst  weather. 

Be  sure  to  get  your  next  pair 
from  one  of  the  40,000  “HI- 
PRESS  ”  dealers. 

^  The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
\  Rubber  Company 

U  AKRON,  OHIO 


The  Goodrich  Boot  that 
OUTWEARS  ’EM  ALL 
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Five  Cents  a  Copy 


One  of  Ten  Million  Soldiers  of  the  Needles— Working  for  the  Boys  in  Front 


“Our  Republic  one-ton  does 
the  work  of  10  to  12  horses 


i  ^ 


V* 


and  does  it  casil}".  We  use  it  on  common  countr}^ 
roads  all  the  time.  In  one  5^ear  it  saves  enough  to  buy 
anothertruck.’^  So  writes  one  of  our  Kansas  customers. 
The  Republic  is  one  of  the  biggest  money-savers 
among  farm  implements.  Republic  construction  and 
Republic-Torbensen  Internal  Gear  Drive  account  for 
the  extra  capacity  and  24  hours  a  day  service-ability. 

Seven  sizes^  'M-ton  to  5-ton — at  low  prices 

Republic  Special,  128-iuch  wheelbase,  with  the  usual  Republic 

excess  capacity,  cliassis  with  seat,  $895.  Republic  Dispatch,  with  ex¬ 
press  body,  windshield,  canopy  top,  side  curtains,  $895;  with  solid 
panel  body,  $920.  1-tou,  with  bow.  top  and  stake  or  express  body, 
$1195.  1»2  -ton  cliassis,  $1450.  2-ton  chassis,  $1885.  33^-ton  Dread- 
naught  chassis,  $2750.  5-ton  Thoroughbred  chassis,  $4250.  All  prices 
f.  o.  b.  factory.  We  build  special  farm  bodies.  Trucks  may  be  equipped 
with  hog  or  cattle  racks.  Write  for  book  on  model  in  which  you  are 
interested.  Address  Department  BK 

Republic  Motor  Truck  Company,  Inc.,  Alma,  Mich. 

See  Your  Nearest  Republic  Dealer 
Dealers  and  Service  Stations  m  Over  900  Principal  Cities 
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Getting  Ready  for 
Wheat 

How  It  Is  Done  in  Western 
Canada 


BKE  AKIXd  AXI> 
HACKS  CTTIjS'G.  — 
The  large  acreage  yield;?  of 
wheat,  as  of  other  grain 
<-rops  which  have  been 
harvested  i  n  Allterta. 
Saskatchewan  and  iSIan- 
itoba,  in  the  past  few 
years  are  credited  by 
those  who  have  closely 
watched  the  situation,  to 
the  methods  of  'i>reparii\g 
the  soil  for  the  seeding.  'I'he 
wheat  farmer  must  work- 
with  Xature.  These  “wheal 
kings”  seem  to  havt*  won 
their  enviable  reputation 
Itecause  they  have  evolved 
a  system  of  cropping  which 
meets  the  reciuiremcnrs  of 
their  section.  Tluuisands 
of  Americans  hav«>  gone  to 
these  districts  to  win  fame 
and  fortune  in  the  p.-i-^t 
three  years,  and  not  a  few 
have  won.  In  fact,  theia' 
are  approxijiiately  1.*50O,- 
(tOO  American  citizens  on 
Western  Canada  farms 
now.  The  success  or  fail¬ 
ure  of  a  new  settler  often 
del  lends  on  the  method  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  preparation 
of  the  land  for  his  tirst 
crop,  and  he  must  give  the 
niH'stion  of  “breaking”  or 
“breaking  and  backsetting" 
the  consideration  it  de- 
S(  rve.s*.  For  thirty  years 
the  method  of  conserving 
moisture  by  the  latter 
method  has  been  adopted 
by  the  older  .settlers.  This 
'is  more  commonly  known 
as  “Summer-fallowing.” 

GENERAL  I‘RACTICE. 
— For  some  years  iii(st  the 
genei'al  practice  through¬ 
out  the  country  has  bef'ii 
to  continue  breaking  three 
or  more  inches  deep  so  long 
.‘IS  the  teams  can  'turn  over 
the  sod.  Of  course,  the  usi* 
of  the  high-i)Ower  tractor 
insures  ability  to  do  this. 
Then  in  the  Fall  the  land 
is  disked  and  the  following 
.Siiring  .seeded.  From  the 
breaking  so  done  before 
the  end  of  .Tune,  a  good 
crop  of  wheat,  oats  or  bar¬ 
ley  is  usually  obtainod. 
After  the  first  crop  has 
been  harvested,  the  soil  is 
usually  in  a  perfectly  dry 
state  and  remains  so,  in 
spite  of  any  known  method 
of  cultivation,  until  the 
rains  come  in  the  .‘^juing 
following. 

THE  SUMMER  FAL¬ 
LOW. — Breaking  and  biick- 
setting  means  the  idowing 
of  the  prairie  sod  'as  shallow 
as  'possible  before  tlu;  .Tune 
or  early  July  rains  are  ovu-. 
and  in  August  or  Septoin- 
bei’,  when  the  sod  will  have 
become  thoroughl>  rotted 
by  the  rains  and  hot  sun. 
plowing  two  or  three  inches 
deeper  in  same  direction 
Jind  then  harrowing  to 
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make  a  tine  and  firm  .■soed- 
bed.  From  land  jirepared 
in  thi.N  way  two  good  crops 
of  who.it  may  be  expected. 
The  first  crop  will  ho 
heavT,  and  tlie  stubble,  if 
•cut  high  at  harvest  time, 
v.dll  retain  sufficient  snow 
to  produce  the  moisture  re- 
(inired,  even  in  the  drit'si 
Spring,  to  germinate  the 
seed  for  the  next  crop.  The 
seed  is  drilled  in  and  tlio 
land  ha  rrowed  with  a  drag- 
harroit",  which  completes 
the  second  sca.sotfs  seed¬ 
ing. 

HEAVY  WGRK.  —  T'h.‘ 
principal  ohjection  t" 
breaking  and  Iwicksetting  is 
urged  with  regard  to  tin* 
backsetting  which,  no 
doubt,  is  heavy  work  for 
tlie  teams,  but  if  the  di.sk- 
ing  roquiivd  to  I'ednce 
deep-I>!-i.akiug  and  then  tlu' 
plowing  or  other  cnltiv.i- 
tion  that  must  he  done  in 
an  effort  to  obtain  a  second 
crop,  be  considered,  it  must, 
be  conceded  that  in  the 
end  breaking  and  backset 
ting  is  the  cheapea*  and 
better  method. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE 
PLAN. — After  two  crops 
have  been  taken  from  new 
land  It  should  he  .Summer- 
fallowed.  Among  the  many 
advantage, s  to  tlie  credit 
of  this  practice,  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  most  generally 
recognized : — ^^Che  conser¬ 
vation  of  inoi.sture,  the 
eradication  of  weeds,  tlie 
preparation  of  the  land  for 
grain  crops  at  a  season 
when  no  other  work  is 
pressing .  the  availability 
of  Sumim'i-fiiilowed  land 
for  seeding  at  the  earlie.st 
po.sslble  date  In  the  .Spring, 
and  the  minor  advantages 
of  having  suitable  land  for 
tlie  growing  of  pure  se(*d 
potatoes,  roots  and  vegc 
table.s  at  the  least  cost,  ami 
with  the  greatest  opiior- 
tunity  for  .success,  and  that 
of  being  able  to  secure  two 
crops  of  grain  ■with  little 
or  no  further  cultivation. 

.STORING  MOISTURE. 
— Summer-fallowing,  a  s 
other  methods,  lias  Its  dis- 
advantage.s,  but  so  long  us 
the.se  men  aim  at  wheat 
and  grain  production,  it  is 
necessary  to  .store  wii  moi.'t- 
ure  against  a  possible  dry 
season,  to  restrain  tin' 
weeds  ftrom  over- running 
the  land,  and  on  account  of 
the  short  .sea.son.s,  to  i>re- 
pare  at  least  a  portion  of 
the  land  to  be  cropped  in 
the  previous  'Season.  In 
the  Spring  of  1917,  during 
the  month  of  April,  a  friend 
of  mine  'traveled  through 
»ie  threo  Westei'u  iirovinces 
and  advised  lae  that  when  t 
had  a  nice  growth  oven 
that  earl.y,  secret 

this  was  the  carefully  pm 
pared  seedbed,  which  in 
sures  a  rajpid  and  even 
-  grovrtii  '>f  ttio  oi'oi*  once 
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Sjii-iiif?  arrives-'.  Spriiijr  sioediiij?  may  1)e  done  early, 
as  tlie  Summer-fallowed  soil  is  ready  for  the  seed, 
and  thus,  before  farmex's  in  other  sections  have 
oven  started  plowing  for  their  wheat  aci'oase,  these 
r.'iniiors  have  wheat  i>ee])ins  thi'onsh  the  soil. 

EAIXT.E  W.  GAGE. 


Sweet  Clover  on  Stump  Land 

WE  have  ni'ged  our  readei's  to  ti'y  .Sweet  clover 
and  have  printed  some  true  stoi'ies  about  the 
work  this  plant  can  do.  Now  comes  a  report  fi'om  Oi'e- 
gon,  vouched  for  by  reliable  men.  Thei'e  is  much 
stump  land  in  the  Pacific  coast  country.  It  is  usu- 
allj'  good  soil,  but  the  cost  of  clearing  and  stumping 
is  so  gi'eat  that  it  Avill  hardly  pay  as  a  business 
pi'oposition.  Xexir  (Ji'ant’s  I*ass  a  ne\v  plan  M'as 
tried  out  in  handling  this  Kind  of  land.  The  stumps 
will  lai'gely  decay  in  about  five  yeai's,  and  the  proh- 
lein  was  to  make  these  yeax's  jiroductive  if  possible. 
'I'he  jdaxx  was  to  seed  Sweet  clover  after  bux'xiing 
the  land  over  and  then  using  the  place  for  pasture. 
Here  is  the  story  as  .sent  us: 

Having  a  lot  of  this  kind  of  land  to  clear  at  Winona 
ranch,  and  not  wishing  to  waste  the  use  (»t  it  for  a  long 
time,  we  tried  the  Sweet  clover  xnethod  of  clearing.  We 
had  four  acres  slashed,  the  timber  and  brush  cut  and 
left  on  the  ground  just  as  it  fell,  in  the  Spring  and 
early  Summer  of  1915.  This  cost  us  .$8  an  acre  by 
contract. 

In  November  of  that  year  we  burned  over  this  .slash¬ 
ing,  getting  a  good  clean  burn  with  a  fairly  deep  layer 
of  ashes.  In  the  following  February,  between  the  fii'st 
and  the  fifth,  we  sowed  live  pounds  per  acre  of  scarified 
white  Sweet  clover  seed  on  the  ashes  among  the  stumps, 
which  were  .so  thick  that  it  Avould  have  been  absolutely 
impo.ssible  to  hari'ow  or  disk  or  w'ork  the  gi'ound  in- any 
way  whatsoever.  We  simply  sowed  the  .seed  broadcast 
with  an  ordinai'y  Cahoon  seeder. 

In  evei'y  jdace  where  there  was  a  good  layer  of  ashes 
the  Sweet  clover  came  up  splendidly,  every  .seed  appax'- 
ently  growing,  while  whex'e  there  was  little  or  no  ash 
layer  the  stand  was  poor  or  lacking.  In  this  ca.se  the 
ash  Avas  good  on  about  90  per  cent  of  the  land  ;  and  we 
got  a  fine  stand  on  90  per  cent  of  the  four  acres  therefor. 

The  following  sea.son,  from  Februax’y  1,  1917,  on 
thi'ough  the  Spring,  Summer  and  Fall,  Ave  pastured 
seven  head  of  xnilch  cows  axid  an  average  of  three  head 
of  horses,  xnules  and  other  stock  on  this  piece  of  SAveet 
clover,  with  no  other  feed  from  May  1  on,  excejit  25 
pounds  of  shorts  per  day  to  the  herd  of  milch  coavs. 

The  coavs  kept  in  splendid  condition,  as  did  the  other 
stock;  and  the  cows  in  milk  averaged  900  pounds  of 
milk  per  coav  per  month  straight  through.  The.se  coavs, 
regi.stered  Holsteins,  gave  a  return  of  .$12.80  per  cow 
per  month  net  for  their  SAveet  clover  pasture  in  butter 
fat  and  skim-milk,  after  deducting  the  labor  charge  of 
$8.70  jier  coav  per  month. 


Meanwhile  the  SAA’eet  clover  is  growing  as  fast  as  the 
stock  eat  it ;  and  is  seeding  heavily  in  spite  of  the  sti-en- 
uous  pasturing.  It  grew  to  a  height  of  10  feet  in  place.*--, 
and  the  cattle  ate  it  doAvn  again  to  about  a  foot  high, 
at  Avhich  height  it  now  keeps  growing  out  and  bram-h- 
ing. 

Besides  the  excellent  returns  in  milk  from  this  pas¬ 
ture  among  the  stumps,  the  Sweet  clover  is  ixnproving 
the  land  steadily  by  taking  nitrogen  from  the  air  and 
putting  it  into  the  ground  as  all  legumes  do,  and  also 
by  adding  humus  to  the  ground  thx'ough  the  decay  of 
its  I'oot  after  the  second  year.  Also  the  stuxnps  are 
rotting  out,  thus  greatly  reducing  the  cost  of  final  clear¬ 
ing  of  the  land  to  probably  ten  or  fifteen  dollar's  per  acre 
instead  of  sixty,  as  it  Avould  'have  been  originally. 

The  cost  of  getting  the  land  into  Sweet  cloA'er,  in¬ 
cluding  slashing,  burning,  seed  and  soAving,  was  about 
$10  per  acre;  while  the  net  returns  in  the  second  crop 
year  Avere  Avell  over  $.50  per  acx'e  at  the  most  conserv¬ 
ative  figure. 


Storing  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

Food  couserA-ation  is  today  taking  an  important 
place  in  the  public  mind.  The  proper  storage  of 
fi'uits  and  A'egetables  is  one  mean.s  of  saAdng  the 
ci'ops  that  have  already  been  produced.  Several  types 
of  stox'age  cellars  and  pits  ai'e  commonly  employed 
on  farms,  many  of  them  being  more  or  less  success¬ 
ful,  Avhile  othei’s  prove  failures.  The  ordinary  cellar 
in  the  house  must  have  the  storage  rooxn  partitioned 
off  by  a  heavy  "wall  or  an  insulated  partition  if  there 
is  a  furnace.  Specially  constructed  outdoor  pits  are 
generally  expensive;  stored  products  in  them  soxne- 
tixnes  freeze  during  cold  Winter  Aveather  if  no  arti¬ 
ficial  heat  is  supplied,  and  in  severe  AY'inter  weather 
they  Jii'e  not  easily  accessible. 

One  thoroughly  practical  schexne  came  to  my  at- 
tcmtion  on  a  dairy  farxu  in  Northei'n  Ohio.  A  large 
I)ank  bax'ii  had  been  built  and  the  OAvner  made  a 
cexxient  cellar  under  the  bank,  pai'tly  because  he  did 
not  have  enough  dirt  at  hand  to  get  the  best  grade 
up  to  the  barn  floor.  The  cellar  is  xnade  of  concrete 
Avith  heavy  rails  on  top,  underneath  the  driveway. 
About  a  foot  of  coal  ashes  was  first  placed  about 
the  Avails  and  over  the  top  before  the  grading  Avas 


done.  -Vt  no  jxoint  is  the  earth  covei'ing  less  than  a 
foot  and  a  half  thick.  The  opening  to  the  cellar  is 
the  door  inside  the  bai'n. 

Here  in  this  cellar  ax'e  all  the  requix’ements  of  a 
proper  stoi'age  I'oom  for  vegetables  and  fx'uits  met. 
It  has  not  been  too  dry  Avithin.  but  at  all  times  the 
stox'ed  px'oduce  has  remained  firm  and  cri.siA.  Aixples, 
potatoes  and  x'oot  crops  ax'e  always  stoi'ed  success¬ 
fully.  Lines  of  six-inch  tile  at  tAvo  cornex's  of  the 
cellar  lead  to  the  extei'iox'.  and  hex'e  are  sci'eened 
to  exclude  vex'iuin.  By  this  xneans  ventilation  is  ef¬ 
fected.  In  fact,  the  fii'.st  year  befoi'e  these  tiles  Avei'e 


Front  View  of  Barn.  Fig.  592 

Ipiii  intii  tlie  cellar,  moistux'e  collected  in  iax'ge  di'oixs 
on  the  ceiling  and  kept  CA'ei'ything  genex'ally  Avet, 
but  now  thei'e  is  no  ti'ouble  from  damixne.ss  and  rot¬ 
ting  when  .^ound  fruit  and  A'egetables  ai'e  stored. 

The  texnpei'atui'e  can  be  keixt  uniformly  Ioav  by 
•such  ventilators.  For  most  A'egetables  and  fruits 
8.3  to  .30  degrees  is  satisfactoi'y.  In  coldest  Winter 
Aveather  one  A'entilator  is  closed  all  the  time.  On  a 
feAv  nights  Avhexi  the  temiteratuie  di'upped  beloAV 
zex'o,  a  lantei'ii  Avas  set  in  the  stox'age  cellax-,  and 
this  fux'nished  ample  heat  to  pi'event  any  freezing. 
It  might  seem  advisable  on  cold  nights  to  open  the 
door  into  the  stalde  Avhei'e  .*<o  much  live  stock  is 
kept,  but  the  enti'.'ince  of  barn  odoi's  into  the  cellar 
lu'ohibits  this  i»x'actice. 

.'^uch  a  cellar  has  the  advantage  of  economy  and 
simplicity;  it  reipiires  little  attention;  and  fruit  and 
vegetables  I'emain  long  into  the  Spi'ing  nujiiths  souml 
and  tasty  if  they  ax'e  fx'oe  from  dampness,  I'ots  and 
mechanical  injux'ies  Avhen  stoi'ed  in  the  Fall. 

Ohio.  E.  I..  HT'MMEEL. 


Does  College  Help  Financially  ? 

Wi;  have  x'ead  Avith  great  intex’est.  Trucker 
.Ti'.'s  reply  to  the  question  of  college 
education  for  the  fax'xner:  it  is  a  point  that 
has  been  much  discussed  in  our  sectii'ii.  and. 


Side  View  of  Bank  over  Storage.  Fig.  593 

judging  from  personal  observation,  it  is  the 
■inon,  after  all,  axid  not  the  college  training,  or 
the  lack  of  it,  that  xnakes  the  farxner  a  success  or 
a  failure.  The  question  Avas  brought  up  recexitly  as 
to  Avhich  is  of  greater  value  to  a  young  man,  $1,000 
in  cash  or  a  foui'-yeai's’  college  course — not,  Ixoav- 
evei',  that  the  forxner  Avas  supposed  to  be  adequate 
to  cover  the  expense  of  the  latter.  A  young  xieigh- 
bor  of  oux's  spoke  very  earnestly  in  favor  of  the 
ca.sh.  Her  brother  has  had  the  college  cour.se,  Avhile 
her  husband  has  xiot.  Her  jxeople  are  Avell-to-do,  but 
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are  rather  too  far  advanced  in  years  to  continue  the 
haxidling  of  their  extensiA-e  farxning  opex'ations  alone, 
and,  ixi  thi.s  exnei'gexicy,  the  husband,  Avith  fix'st-haxid 
knoAvledge  of  farming,  but  Avithout  college  traixiing, 
is  considex'ed  indispensable  to  the  old  people,  because 
of  his  gx'eater  efficiency  than  the  college-tx-ained 
brothex'.  One  great  trouble,  she  says,  Avith  the  agri- 
cultux'al  college  is  the  gx-eat  xmxltiplicity  of  tools  and 
machinery  Avith  Avhich  its  Avork  in  px'actice  farxning 
is  usixallv  done.  Evex'y  xuaxuxfaetui'er  aa’Ixo  brixigs 
out  a  iieAv  tool  coxisiders  it  good  advertising  to  be 
able  to  announce  to  the  public  that  “this  machine  is 
in  use  at  the  State  College^;  hence,  he  is  glad  to 
place  a  .sample  at  little  or  no  expense  to  the  in.stitu- 
tion.  In  this  Avay  the  students  have  access  to  prac¬ 
tically  evex'y  xnachine  on  the  market,  and  Avhen  they 
begin  fai'xning  for  thexnseh'es  they  hax'dly  knoAv  Ixoav 
to  px'oceed  unless  they  have  unlimited  capital  Avith 
which  to  buy  all  these  things.  Therefore,  my 
friend  claixns  that,  for  a  poor  xnan  Avho  must  xnake  a 
living  fi’om  his  fax'in,  the  college  coux'se  often  i»x'oves 
more  detrimental  than  othexwise.  In  other  Avords, 
if  a  man  is  financially  able  x'eall.v  to  afford  the  col¬ 
lege  course,  he  is  able  to  live  Avithout  farxning. 

Many  of  the  young  men  in  our  coxnmunity  are  col¬ 
lege  xnen,  but  only  one  among  the  entire  nuxnber  is 
farming  independently  and  successfully  on  his  oavu 
land.  I  haA’e  an  idea,  too,  that  he  Avould  haA’e  been 
successful  Avithout  the  college  tx'aining;  his  father, 
Avho  is  one  of  our  leading  daix'yxnen,  neA-er  had  any. 
All  the  other  college  xnen  are  Avorking  out  as  oi'- 
dinax'y  hix'cd  xnen.  I'eceiving  the  saxne  Avage  and  do¬ 
ing  the  .same  Avork  as  the  other  boys  Avho  never 
Avent  to  college;  indeed,  some  of  these  agricultui'al 
college  men  ax-e  not  even  AA'orking  on  farxns  at  all, 
but  are  doing  .shop  Avork  instead.  While  I  do  not 
Avish  to  be  understood  as  underestimating  the  A-alue 
of  a  goofl  educatioxx,  T  cjin  .see  no  diffex'exice  AAliat- 
eA’er  in  the  ultimsite  success  of  the  young  man  Avith 
and  AA’ithout  the  college  tx'aining,  in  our  oaa'u  com- 
xnunity.  In  fact,  Ave  sometimes  Avonder  if  a  first- 
class  education,  axid  a  coinjilete  college  course,  ax'c 
I'cally  synonymous  terms  Avhen  applied  to  the  most 
essential  things  of  life— the  faetox's  that  actually 
count  in  the  long  I'un.  mbs.  e.  m.  axoeksox. 

riiautauqua  C'o.,  X.  Y. 


The  Food  Value  of  Beer 

AGBEAT  deal  of  space  has  been  takexi  up  in 
discussing  the  retail  price  of  milk,  and  the 
farmers’  shax'e  of  this  fixial  figixx'o.  It  is  noAV  pretty 
Avell  understood  Ixoav  these  values  coxupare. 

XoAv  .soxne  one  asks  us  to  di.scuss  the  retail  price 
of  beer  in  connection  Avith  Avhat  the  producer  really 
gets  out  of  it.  In  order  to  get  the  facts  Ave  have 
looked  up  prices  at  a  xiuxnber  of  sjiloons  in  Xexv 
York  City.  The  regulation  price  for  Avhat  is  knoAvn 
as  a  pint  of  beex',  Avhen  takexi  out  in  a  pail,  is  15 
cexit.s.  Varying  Avith  the  locality,  a  good  bartender 
will  get  from  five  to  10  glasses  of  beer  out  of  a 
(piart.  The  xiA’erage  AA'ould  probably  be  seven  glasses 
at  the  .saloons  Avhere  our  iiiA'estigation  Avas  made. 
At  5  cents  a  glass,  this  Avill  mean  .35  cents  'a  quart. 
The  beer  seems  never  to  be  measurcc!  accux'ately,  but 
just  run  into  the  pail  by  the  bartender,  who  seems 
to  depend  on  his  judgment  and  the  Aveight  of  the 
pail.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  qixarr  of  beer  in  XeAv 
5'ork  Avill  average  .30  cexit.s  in  price.  Some  high 
ipialitv  beer  Avill  double  that;  ana  some  vile  sluTf, 
or  perhaps  Ave  should  say  viler  stuff,  is  sold  in  a 
lax'ger  glass  so  as  to  xnake  a  smaller  nuxiiber  of 
glasses  to  the  quart.  When  Ave  consider  the  analysi.s 
of  beer  as  compax'od  Avitli  xiiilk,  Ave  can  understand 
Avhat  the  texnperaxice  (piestion  means  as  an  ecoxioniic 
proposition.  ’The  folloAving  comparatiA'e  figui'es  from 
xi  chexnist  shoAv  in  x'oixnd  xiuxnbers  hoAV  a  quart  of 
xnilk  coxnpares  in  food  value  Avith  a  quart  of  beer  : 

Water.  I’rotein.  Cai'bohydratos.  Fal.  Ash. 

Milk  .  S7..3  .3.  q.9  .3.0  0.7 

Beer  .  90.  0.5  4.5  —  O..’! 

Consider  the  food  A-alue  of  a  quart  of  beer  at  .30 
cents  coxnpared  Avith  a  good  average  saxnple  of  milk  ! 
If  the  beer  is  Avortli  ,30  cents  the  milk  is  Avort'i 
neax'l.y  .50  cents,  as  a  body-builder  and  energy  supply. 
We  have  had  people  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  beer 
is  a  full  .substitute  for  milk  as  a  diet  for  children 
and  invalids.  Con.sider  Avhat  Avould  happen  to  a  child 
fed  on  a  fluid  so  Ioav  ixi  ash  or  bone-forming  ele¬ 
ments,  axid  so  deficient  ixx  proteixi  or  muscle-xnakixig 
material.  From  the  economic  point  of  vieAv  tliere 
is  no  sane  argument  for  beer  as  a  food  or  body- 
buildex*,  axid  in  these  Avar  times,  when  evei'y  ounce 
of  food  should  be  saved,  and  every  surplus  dollar 
utilized,  for  the  nation’s  needs,  Avhat  greater  economic 
crime  can  be  committed  than  spending  on  beer  the 
money  Avhich  should  be  used  for  buying  bread,  milk, 
cheese  and  meat? 
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Motor  Trucks  Help  Save  Potato  Crop 

Rapid  Transport  in  Eastern  Shore  Virginia 

HEX  tli€'  Irisli  potato  harvest  season  was  at 
its  height  in  the  Eastern  Shore  counties  of 
\'irf;inia,  helji  was  scarce;  in  fact,  it  did  not  seem  to 
exist.  The  hard-pushed  farmei's  could  not  even  spare 
time  to  visit  the  barrel  factories  to  get  their  supply 
of  empty  barrels.  So  at  least  one  enterprising  bar¬ 
rel  manufacturer.  Mr.  lattleston  of  Accomac  Co., 
Va..  decided  upon  a  adan  to  save  the  farmers  niucii 
valuable  time  by  delivering  barrels  in  the  held  by 
auto  truck.  A  large  rack  was  placed  on  the  body  of 
the  truck,  which  easily  carried  one  hundred  emi»ty 
])otato  barrels  of  the  105-quart  U.  S.  Government 
.standard  size.  This  is  about  enough  barrels  for  one 
acre  of  extra  good  iwtatoes.  lUit  the  truck  made 
good  time  on  the  road.s,  rushing  from  farm  to  farm 
through  the  great  potato  district,  Avithin  a  radius  of 
five  or  six  miles.  By  this  means  the  farmer  had  the 
ita riels  delivered  in  the  field  where  they  Avere  to  be 
used,  cheaper  than  lie  could  haul  them  hlm.self.  and 
also  allowing  him  to  giA'e  his  Avhole  attention  to 
harvesting. 

Motor  trucks  AAcre  u.sed  (piite  extensively  by  a 
number  of  large  growers  on  the  peninsula  for  haul¬ 
ing  barrels  of  jiotatoes  from  the  farm  to  the  I'ailroad. 
8o  great  Avas  the  saving  of  time  and  hor.sepoAA’er 
that  the  innovation  Avill  take  a  big  jump  next  .sea¬ 
son.  One  big  grower  near  Ta.sley  kept  four  big 
trucks  on  the  road  for  many  Avecdcs  this  Summer, 
hauling  his  .splendid  potato  crop  three  miles  from 
farm  to  railroad  siding. 

.\  featur(‘  of  the  potato  harvest  on  the  peninsula 
is  the  ali.sence  of  tin*  frenzied  rush  to  get  tlu'  crop 
on  the  market  early,  esjiecially  just 
before  your  neighlM»r.  Under  the 
guidance  of  the  organization  of  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  Produce 
Exchange,  the  harvest  .sea.son  is  ex¬ 
tended  over  several  Aveeks.  and  the 
farmers  dig  the  crop  only  .so  fast 
as  the  transi»ortation  facilities  can 
handle  it.  and  as  the  markets  de¬ 
mand  a  normal  siijiply.  This  avoids 
ruinous  market  gluts  and  throat¬ 
cutting  competition  .•iinong  the 
growers.  .r.  r.  n. 


Winter  Seeding  of  Alfalfa 

I  AIM  vi'ry  much  inqires.sed  with 
.1.  M.  Sliirle.v’s  method  of  sowing 
.Alfalfa  on  page  that  is  to 

l>reiiare  the  ground  in  late  Uall  and 
sow  the  si‘(‘d  late  eiiougb  so  as  not 
to  germinate  until  Sining.  1  know 
by  actual  experience  that  this  is 
tin*  only  .safe  method  for  sowing 
Sw«‘et  clover,  either  just  before  the 
final  freeze-u]),  rolled  in.  or  at  any 
tilin'  before  March  1st  .sown  on  top 
of  the  ground,  letting  the  freezing 
and  thawing  of  early  Spring  do  the  rest.  "I’his  gives 
it  a  big  start  before  dry  weather  starts  in,  and  al¬ 
most  positively  insures  a  good  stand.  This  applies 
to  Fall-sown  grain  as  Avell  as  .sown  Avithoiit  a  coA-er 
cro]).  Evor.v  farim'r  knoAvs  that  this  has  Ikk'H  con¬ 
sidered  for  man.A'  years  the  most  .succe.ssfiil  AA’a.v 
for  getting  a  good  “catch”  Avith  Red,  Alammoth 
and  Alsike  cloA'er.  And  AA’hy  should  not  Alfalfa  do 
as  Avell  this  Avay? 

M’he  trouble  Avith  Sjiring  soAving  is  that  the  exce.s- 
sivi'  rains  prevent  the  formation  of  a  suitable  .seed 
b(‘(l  until  the  latter  part  of  Alay  and  sometimes 
until  after  June  1  ;  and  prevent  the  young  plants 
from  getting  groAvth  enough  to  Avithstand  the  dry 
weather  and  in  many  (‘ases  liki'  last  Sjiring,  our 
farmers  had  no  catch,  and  IniAe  ploAved  up  their  nOAV 
seedings.  1  am  glad  that  Mr.  .shirh'y  has  taken  the 
initiatiAC  on  Winter  seeding  of  Alfalfa,  and  I  think 
it  Avill  have  a  tendency  to  sUirt  a  ucav  era  in  the 
culture  of  this  A'aluable  legume.  Of  cour.se  this 
Winter  .seeding  plan  AAOuld  not  do  on  “drift”  sand 
as  referrcHl  to  b.v  Trucker  Jr.  on  page  121X),  but  on 
nine-tenths  of  the  surface  of  the  TTnited  State.s  it 
is  in  my  ojiinioii  ju.st  the  thing.  a.  b. 


Fertilizing  Value  of  Cornstalks 

1  huA'e  a  field  of  corn  of  about  '-'•/•j  acres  from  Avhicli 
I  have  just  taken  the  crop,  240  to  2.50  bushels  ear  corn. 
[  Avunt  to  get  the  most  good  I  can  from  the  stalks.  One 
man  has  offered  another  ^10.  another  ,$12  for  the  en¬ 
tire  lot.  There  is  a  larp;  crop  of  .stalks.  It  seenus  to  me 
there  is  money  value  in  these  stalks  if  they  could  be 
put  back  into  the  ground,  but  I  have  no  horned  cattle 
to  eat  them.  I  huA'C  only  three  horses,  and  these  dti 
not  take  to  eating  t'orustalks  at  all  Avell.  It  has  occurred 
to  me  that  if  I  can  get  a  silage  cutter  man  to  bring 
his  machine  onto  the  field,  and  Avith  the  heli)  of  my  force 
deliver  the  stalks  to  the  machine  in  a  handy  plac'c,  cut 


the  stalks  iqt  into  short  piece.s,  say  one-half  to  one  inch, 
afterAvard  put  them  into  my  spreader,  spread  over  the 
field  for  the  enrichment  for  the  next  crop  and  ploAA' 
under  this  Fall  if  possible,  it  would  be  better  than  to 
sell  them  for  $10  or  $12.  Faind  Avas  in  turf  la.st  year. 
Can  you  tell  me  the  amount  of  nitrogen,  jiotash  and 
jihosphoric  acid  contained'  jier  ton  of  cornstalks  raised 
on  good  Avarm  dry  land?  I  have  quite  a  quantity  of 
wood  ashes  and  horse  manure  to  ii.se  on  this  land. 
Would  it  be  Avise  to  crop  it  to  corn  again  next  year, 
or  some  other  crop,  sa.v  rye,  oats  or  seed  doAvn  to 
Timothy  hayV  I.  u.  AV. 

Connecticut. 

HE  fairest  Avay  to  settle  this  matter  is  to  figure 
hoAv  much  jilaiit  food  these  stalks  contain.  A  ton 
of  ordinary  fodder,  Avithout  the  ears.  Avill  give  2ti 
lbs.  of  nitrogen,  si.x  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  some¬ 
thing  over  2.5  of  i>otash.  This  Avill  run  about  Iaa  ice 
the  amount  of  jilant  food  usually  found  in  a  ton 
of  stable  manure.  A'oii  can  ligure  Avliat  this  qiiantit.v 
of  idant  food  Avould  cost  you 'in  the  form  of  chemical.s. 
AVe  do  not  knoAV  Iioav  much  of  this  fodder  there  is. 
but  usually  such  a  crop  Avill  run  about  one  ton  and 
a  half  of  dry  fodder  to  the  acre.  'Phis  Avill  glA’c 
you  something  over  three  tons,  or  more  than  the 
actual  plant  food  contained  in  six  tons  of  stable 
manure.  This  jdant  food  is  AA’orth  considerably 
more  than  $12.  in  tlu'.si'  days  of  high  prices.  The 
cost  of  cho]tping  u])  the  stalks  Avill  be  something, 
but  on  the  Avhok'  it  Avill  jiay  belter  to  use  the  stalks 
as  manure,  than  to  si'll  them  at  $12.  Our  oavu  plan 
Avoiild  Ix'  to  feed  them  to  the  horses.  It  is  true 
that  horses  do  not  care  for  the  fodder  Avheu  the.v 
can  luiA-e  high-class  hay.  Our  oavu  horses  are  idle 
through  a  fair  ])art  of  the  Winter,  and  they  get  little 
Ix'sides  dry  stalks  for  roughage.  AVe  slioiild  ger  as 
much  of  the  feeding  value  as  possible,  ami  then  mix 
the  Stalks  in  Avith  the  manure,  in  the  Spring  hro.id- 


ca>l  I  he  wholt'  thing  and  qilow  under,  imiiig  the 
wood  ashes  in  the  hills  <d;  corn.  Ity  si*eding  rye 
and  clover  as  a  cover  crop  at  tin*  last  cultiAatioii 
of  the  corn,  and  plowing  this  under  each  Sjiring 
Avith  a  coating  of  manure,  and  some  ashes,  you  cati 
kee)i  up  the  groAVth  of  com  indclinitely,  or  until 
the  <'orn  AAorm  or  corn  .smut  Ix'come  so  laid  that  it 
is  necessar.v  to  change  to  a  ucav  location. 


Birds  Are  Injuring  Apples 

IX  jiicking  my  I’.aldAvin  apples  tills  year  1  have 
found  on  .some  tive.s,  and  not  on  otiiers,  many 
a'pples  aiqiarentl.v  injured  l>y  hird.s.  In  idaces 
A\  iH'ri'  the  perclu's  Avere  good*  ilu'  injured  apides 
Avere  as  many  as  2(>  in  a  liiindred  ;  iu  other  parts 
of  the  same  tree  otlier  counts  were  .seven,  eiglit 
and  ten  in  a  liniuired.  The  iiijiirc'd  apides  are 
commerciall.v  ruined.  Xo  birds  Ave re  caught  at  AAork, 
but  some  of  the  apples  AAero  fre.shly  injured.  I  have 
never  noticed  this  injury  before  and  I  AA’ondcred 
if  it  AA'as  caused  by  starlings,  Avhieh  haA'e  boon  aluaul- 
aiit.  or  if  some  native  bird  Avas  doveloi»ing  this 
fault.  I  Avrote  to  tlie  .'<tate  experiment  station  and 
I  append  tlie  answer.  Xo  douhf,  .some  of  ymir 
readers  can  glAO  us  fnrtlier  information  about  liird 
injury  to  apples.  av.  v.  DUMivn. 

Gonnecticut. 

You  arc  (piitc  rigid  in  bclleA’ing  that  ibis  injury  is 
(liic  to  Itirds.  It  has  long  been  kiiOAvn  that  certain  birds 
will  injure  aiiples  on  the  tree  by  peeking  holes  in  them. 
AA'e  saAV  much  of  this  in'iir.v  at  tlie  orchard  of  S.  A. 
•Sinirh  &  Son  in  Glint onville,  Avhen  tlie  fruit  Avas  being 
liarvesthd.  AA'e  had  .some  spraying  experiments  there 
and  it  Avas  nece.ssury  to  score  tlie  fruit  from  eai'li  tree 
iu  the  orchard  in  order  to  get  data  on  the  results  of 
our  experiments.  This  Ava.s  attributed  to  croAVs.  In 
my  early  days  in  XeAV  llainpsliire  I  IniAm  seen  many 
iqiples  injured  in  tins  wav  and  it  was  the  general 


Opinion  of  the  farmers  that  crow.s  did  it.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  other  hird.s  may  also  cau.se  .similar  injury. 
I  haA’e  ncA-er  caught  starlings  or  blue  jays  in  the  act, 
yet  I  belioA’e  tliey  might,  on  some  occa.siou.s,  injure 
fruit  in  tliis  inannei’.  1  am  not  able  to  suggest  any 
lireveidive  other  tlian  to  shoot  or  otlierwise  discourage 
the  kind  of  birds  that  cause  it.  It  Avoiild  be  interesting 
to  have  some  observations  on  this  matter.  For  instance, 
if  yon  oiiserve  any  liliie  jays  or  other  birds  injuring 
.•qiples,  it  Avoiild  be  Avell  to  place  it  on  record. 

It.  X.-A'. — AA’e  haA'e  liad  a  little  trouhle  with  this, 
and  fi'cl  sure  that  croAvs  are  resjioiisihle  for  it. 
AA’e  Avoiild  like  to  Imve  reports  from  fruit  groAvers 
Avho  luiA’o  seen  birds  at  tliis  AA’ork. 

Practical  Work  and  College  Poultry 

On  page  1184  G.  S.  Greene  say.s  tliat  four  difl’erent 
colleges,  namely  Cornell,  Storrs,  Rhode  Island  and  XeAv 
Rriinswick  reiiiiire  tliat  a  .student  .should  have  at  least 
a  year  of  practical  Avork  on  a  poultry  jdant.  I  do  not 
flatly  disagree  Avith  IVlr.  Greene  on  the.se  reiiuireinents, 
and  from  personal  experience  bidieve  that  a  person 
AA'oiild  be  more  benefiti'd  liy  the  course  if  he  or  she  hail 
had  a  year  of  iiractical  experience  (>n  an  iqi-to-date 
plant  before  coining  to  college,  but  I  saw  students  in 
the  special  coiir.se  in  poultry  husbandry  at  Gornell 
last  AVinter  Avho  had  not  bad  any  experience  on  a 
poultry  plant,  and  Avoiild  sa.\’  that  if  K.  E.  Avants  to 
attend  Gornell  Univer.sity  and  taki'  the  AA'inter  I'oiii'se 
in  ]>oultry  Inishandry,  from  the  students  I  have  .seen 
tliere  practical  experience  is  not  necessary  in  order  to 
take  tlie  course.  T.  r. 

GERTAIX  nmoniit  of  practical  cxiiericncc  is 
required  for  Jidinissioii  to  the  AA'inter  poult v.v 
cour.se  at  Gornell.  The  amount,  howcA’cr.  is  six 
months'  cxpi'idence  on  an  approA’cd  farm  instead  of 
one  year..  Eor  sOA’C'ral  years  liefore  tliis  requirement 
Avas  made,  avi'  found  tliat  a  very  large  number  of  jter- 
soiis  registi'red  for  tlie  AA'inter  poultry  coiir.se  avIio 
Avere  absolutely  Avitliout  experience,  and  <•on.scqllent- 
ly  were  Avilliont  proper  i»ersi>eetiA'e  as  to  tlu'  n'qiiire- 
nieiits  for  poultry  farming.  As  a 
result  they  Avere  liandieapped  l>e- 
eause  of  this  lack  of  exiierience  in 
carrying  on  the  AVork  Avirli  students 
Avho  liad  had  years  of  exiierience 
and  Av<‘,  as  teacdier.s,  foiiml  it  eiiual- 
1y  diliienlt  to  adapt  oiir  iiistruetion 
to  met't  the  needs  of  the  tAvo  classes 
of  stmlents  Avho  necessarily  Avoiild 
be  required  to  take  part  in  tlio  sanu' 
classes.  AVe  found,  fiirtbor,  that 
most  of  tlu'.se  iiersons  avIio  eaiue  to 
ns  laiking  experienee.  'liad  siidi 
rainboAV  visions  of  Inqiossilde  pro¬ 
fits  and  such  mistaken  notions  re¬ 
garding  till'  amount  and  kind  of 
work  Unit  is  neoessar,v  to  succeed 
iu  the  handling  of  .i  ]ioultry  enter- 
pi'is('.  that  the.v  Acr.A  quickly,  iqion 
our  adviiH'.  found  it  agreeabb'  for 
;ill  concerned,  to  j-oiiirti  to  their 
former  oi'ciipations  before  <•omplet- 
iiig  the  course.  .Mlowing  this  class 
of  .stinU'iits  to  eiitor  the  iiqirsc  was 
unfair  .to  them,  a  disadvaiitagi'  to 
till'  class.  cxiieiislA’c  to  the  State 
and  freqiH'idly  resulted  in  preA'eiit- 
ing  capalde  and  Avorthy  stinh'iits 
fmni  taking  the  course  ln'caiise  of  our  lieiiig  unable 
to  receive  all  who  applied  on  account  of  lack  of 
facilitii's. 

Since  in.sistiiig  iqioii  six  months  of  iircvious  ex¬ 
perience  Ave  liave  found  that  many  rejeett'd  appli¬ 
cants  go  (into  the  fai’ins,  .secure  the  exjierienee,  and 
then  come  to  take  the  course  a  year  or  tAA’o  later, 
much  lieiK'fiti'd  l>y  tlieir  exiierience.  being  more 
capalde  and  reci'ptive  Ix'cau.se  they  haAc  a  proiier 
perspective  of  Avhat  the.v  are  here  for.  Orhei’s  avc 
knoAV,  after  meeting  the  realities  of  a*iioiilrry  farm, 
liave  found  tliat  tlie.v  Avere  Ix'tter  adapted  to  .some 
otlier  kind  of  AVork  and  tlii'reby  haA  c  di.seoAcred,  lie- 
fore  going  to  tlie  large  ('Xpi'inse  ofoneliimdred  dollars 
or  more  to  take  the' poultry  course,  that  they  sliould 
folloAV  some  other  xicciipation. 

Apparenily  tlie  person  avIio  a.ssumeil  tliat  we  .ul 
mitted  students  to  the  AA'iiifi'r  poultry  course  Avithoiit 
previous  experience  Avas  misled  by  the  fact  that 
students  ari'  adinitK'd  to  thi'  AA'inter  cour.se  in 
general  agricnltiiii'  Aviilioiil  having  liad  previous 
experienee.  Alany  of  tliese  students  elect  consider¬ 
able  Avork  iu  poultry  iiiisbandry.  TIic.a'  are  not. 
liOAveA'cr.  members  of  the  AA’inter  poultry  conrsi'.  AA'e 
liave  Ix'en  so  Avell  plea.sed  Avltli  'tlie  results  of  requir¬ 
ing  .six  months  of  jirevioiis  experience  that  we  an* 
likely  to  require  iu  tlie  near  future,  one  year's 
expi'fieiK-e.  ,  .tamk.s  k.  an  k. 

Conicll  I’niversity. 


Wooden  Pipes  for  Carrying  Water 

Gan  you  advise  me  regarding  the  use  of  Avood  pi()e 
for  conveying  water  umlergrouiur/  I  Avish  to  jiipt* 
Avater  from  a  well  fiOO  feet  to  hoii.se,  barn  and  henhous»', 
and  the  Avork  of  digging  a  ditch  that  distance  three 
feet  deep  in  mir  soil  well  once  Avill  lie  quite  enough 
for  me.  My  fatlier  jiiped  water  to  a  trough  in  one  of 
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our  pastures,  using  lead  pipes ;  over  forty 
years  ago,  giving  excellent  service  today. 
Lead  and  iron  at  present  are  almost  pro¬ 
hibitive,  and  some  time  agi.  I  noticed  in 
an  old  It.  N.-Y.  of  1907,  an  article  ui*g- 
ing  the  use  of  wood  pipe,  one  man 
claiming  it  would  last  15  times  as 
long  as  iron.  If  that  is  true  it 
would  certainly  pay  to  use.  But 
would  it  not  leak  at  joints  and  other¬ 
wise  be  Tin  satisfactory  ?  A  neighbor 
next  farm  has  a  similar  problem,  using 
about  500  feet.  J.  c.  g. 

Tomkins  Co.,  X.  Y. 

Wlien  we  went  to  our  present  farm 
about  18  years  ago  we  had  this  problem 
of  piping  water  from  a  spring.  Neigh¬ 
bors  told  of  a  system  of  wooden  pipes 
put  down  about  40  years  before.  In  dig¬ 
ging  below  the  .spring  we  came  upon 
this  wooden  pipe  and  took  up  several 
feet  of  it.  The  joints  were  made  out 
of  chestnut  poles  bored  with  a  long 
handled  augur.  They  were  fastened  to¬ 
gether  by  sharpening  one  end  of  each 
joint  like  a  stake  and  drove  it  into  the 
next  joint.  These  pipes  were  in  good 
condition  after  40  years  of  use.  Some 
of  our  readers  have  no  doubt  used  the 
modern  w’ooden  pipes,  and  we  would  like 
their  experience  as  to  cost,  durability 
and  general  .service  comiiared  with  the 
metal  or  concrete  pipes.  We  do  not 
know  of  any  better  way  of  settling  this 
question  than  by  going  right  after  this 
experience. 


A  Big  Graft 

I  am  enclosing  a  picture  of  myself 
below,  taken  by  the  side  of  plum  graft 
put  in  about  May  10,  1917.  This  picture 


A  Big  Plum  Graft 

was  taken  four  mouths  later,  or  about 
.September  10,  1917.  This  graft  now 
stands  as  .shown,  7  ft.  S%  in.  The  graft 
was  placed  12  inches  from  the  ground, 
making  a  new  growth  as  given  by  above 
figures  G  ft.  3%  in.  The  stub  of  this  graft 
at  the  time  grafted  was  about  IVs  in.  in 
circumference  and  is  now  3  inches.  This 
stub  was  cut  smoothly  oft’  at  an  angle  of 
about  75  degrees,  and  the  graft  cut  in 
the  same  manner,  and  the  same  size  as 
stub,  so  that  the  bark  fits  exactly.  This 
was  tied  on  .securely  and  covered  with 
wax.  O.  B.  DUURETT. 

West  Virginia. 

R.  X.-Y. — All  of  which  .shows  that  IMr. 
Durrett  is  very  much  of  a  grafter. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 


AVEAK  TONE  CONTINUES  ;  WITH  BACK  OP 
VIGOROUS  BUYING  POWER  IN  MOST  LINES 

Supplies  of  farm  produce  are  not  un¬ 
usually  large,  and  the  stocks  ought  to 
move  quickly,  but  dealers  say  they  do  not. 
High  prices  are  the  explanation.  “Some 
folks  have  to  cut  down  buying  excei)t 
necessities.”  “It’s  Government  interfer¬ 
ence,”  a  prominent  wholesaler  asserted, 
“People  are  uneasy  about  it  and  don’t 
buy  much  at  one  time,  not  knowing  what 
will  happen  next.  There  are  sure  to  be 
a  number  of  come-backs  when  natural 
market  laws  are  interfered  Avith.”  “In 
my  particular  line,”  explained  another 
dealer,  “buying  for  Winter  use  is  back 
of  the  present  dullness ;  people  bought 
ahead  because  they  were  afraid  prices 
would  go  higher,  and  goods  Avill  keep 
better  now.  This  heavy  buying  a  while 
ago  has  hurt  the  present  demand.”  The 
local  politicians  who  are  clamoring  that 
the  stocks  in  cold  storage  be  taken  out 
at  once  and  sold,  are  viewed  with  small 
respect  by  the  dealers:  “Cold  storage  is 
the  greatest  possible  help  in  a  time  like 
this,”  one  asserted,  “if  the  stuff  Avere  all 


The  Five  Military  Draft  Classes 


CLASS  I 

1 —  Single  men  without  dependent  relatives. 

2 —  Married  man  (or  widower)  with  children,  who  habitually  fails  to  support 
his  family. 

3 —  Married  man  dependent  on  wife  for  support. 

4 —  Married  man  (or  widower)  with  children,  not  usefully  engaged,  family  sup¬ 
porter!  by  income  independent  of  his  labor. 

5 —  Men  not’included  in  any  other  description  in  this  or  other  classes. 

6 —  Unskilled  laborer. 

CLASS  II 

1 —  Married  man  or  father  of  motherless  children,  usefully  engaged,  but  family 
has  sufficient  income  apart  from  his  daily  labor  to  afford  reasonably  adequate  sup- 
I)ort  during  his  absence. 

2 —  Married  man,  no  children  ;  wife  can  support  herself  decently  and  without 
hardship. 

3 —  Skilled  industrial  laborers  engaged  in  necessary  industrial  enterprises. 

4 —  Skilled  farm  laborers  engaged  in  necessary  agricultural  enterprises. 

CLASS  III 

1 —  Man  W’ith  foster  children  dependent  on  daily  labor  for  support. 

2 —  Man  with  aged,  infirm  or  invalid  parents  or  grandparents  dependent  on 
daily  labor  for  support. 

.3 — Man  with  brothers  or  sisters  incompetent  to  support  Ibem.selves,  dependent 
on  daily  labor  for  support. 

4 —  County  or  municipal  officer. 

5 —  Firemen  or  policemen. 

6 —  Necessary  artificers  or  workmen  in  arsenals,  armories  and  navy  yards. 

7 —  Necessary  Custom  House  clerk. 

8 —  Persons  necessary  in  transmission  of  mails. 

9 —  Necessary  employees  in  service  of  United  States. 

1() — Highly  specialized  administrative  experts. 

11 —  Technical  or  mechanical  experts  in  industrial  enterprise. 

12 —  Highly  specialized  agricultural  experts  in  agricultural  bureau  or  State  or 
Nation. 

13 —  Assistant  or  associate  manager  of  necessary  industrial  enterprise. 

14 —  Assistant  or  associate  manager  of  necessary  agricultural  enterprise. 

CLASS  IV 

1 —  Married  man  Avith  Avife  (and)  or  children  (or  widower  Avith  children)  de¬ 
pendent  on  daily  labor  for  support  and  no  other  reasonably  adequate  support  avail¬ 
able. 

2 —  Mariners  in  sea  service  of  merchants  or  citizens  in  United  States. 

3—  Heads  of  necessary  industrial  enterprise-s. 

4 —  Heads  of  nece.ssary  agricultural  enterprises. 

CLASS  V 

1 —  Officers  of  States  or  of  the  United  State.s. 

2 —  Regularly  or  duly  ordained  ministers. 

3 —  Students  of  divinity. 

4 —  Persons  in  military  or  naval  service. 

5 —  Aliens. 

G — Alien  enemies. 

7 — Persons  morally  unfit. 


SAVE  MONEYON  SHOES 


National  Alomlntim  Shoes  outwear  several  pairs 
>f  all-Ieatber,  rubber  or  wood  eole  boots  or  Bnoeo* 
/or  work  on  farm,  creamery,  railroad,  in  mine  or 
factory.  GUARANTEED— break-proof 
bottoms.  Water  •  proof  —  rust-  oroof. 
Noiseless,  fit  flne,  easy  walkincr. 
Keep  feet  dry,  warm,  comfortable. 
Removable  cushion  felt  insoles.  Best 
leather  uppers.  Removable  frlctioo 
taps  take  up  wear,  prevent  slip^nsT'* 
easy  to  replace  at  email  cost,  ^ou* 
sands  of  satisfied  users.  Money  back 
if  not  satisfied  after  eeefnsr  and  tryingr 
on.  Write  for  free  catalog  flrivin^ 
prices,  styles  and  how  to  order. 

National  Aluminum  Shoe  Co. 
Box  29  Racine»Wia« 


NATIONAL  ALUMINUM  SHOES! 


SAVE  YOUR  TREES 

Order  your  Protectors  now  and  save 
your  young  Fruit  Trees  from  being  de¬ 
stroyed  by  Rabbits  and  Mice  during  the 
Winter.  Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  0., 
can  furnish  you  the  best  Tree  Pro¬ 
tector  made  for  less  than  one  cent  each. 


I  I  n/l  Cr  S'OR  SALE.  Hydrated  and  lump,  $3.60  per 
^  ^  ton  at  kiln.  J.  HILLER.  Hurley,  N.  Y. 


taken  out  now,  there  wmuld  be  a  crash 
and  maybe  prices  would  remain  low  till 
after  election.  Then  a  whole  lot  of  people 
would  starve.  Perhaps  conditions  may 
be  improved  by  regulation  in  some  ways 
if  the  ignorant  meddlers  can  be  kept  off.” 

POTATOES  A  AVEAK  FEATURE 
Supplies  are  increasing  right  along  and 
values  have  been  sagging  away.  “Demand 
is  poor,”  Avas  the  comment  at  the  office 
of  the  Farmers’  Union  of  Maine,  “There 
is  the  usual  hesitation  that  follows  a  rise. 
Hesitation  reduces  the  demand  and  prices 
slide  oft’  until  enough  new  buying  is  drawn 
in  to  start  the  market  up  again.  There 
is  no  sign  yet  of  liberal  buying,  and  prices 


may  need  to  go  still  lower,  although  we  do 
not  look  for  extreme  declines.  In  central 
Maine  where  the  Union  is  strongest,  the 
crop  was  light  and  growers  are  inclined 
to  hold  the  potatoes,  but  it  looks  as  it 
northern  New  York  and  some  other  sec¬ 
tions  were  beginning  to  ship  freely.”  H. 
McLatchey,  who  is  just  back  from  the 
potato  sections  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia  and  Prince  Edwards  Island,  notes 
also  a  tendency  to  hold  the  crop.  “The 
Canadian  Government  is  restricting  po¬ 
tato  exports,  anyhow,”  he  continued,  “and 
high  freights  are  another  check.  Rates 
from  I’ictou,  for  example  are  up  from  old 
(Continued  on  page  1292.) 


Books  Worth  Buying 

SIX  EXCELLENT  FARM  BOOKS. 

Broductivo  Swine  Husbandry,  Day.. $1.60 
Productive  Poultry  Husbandry,  Lewis  2.00 
Productive  Horse  Husbandry,  Gay..  1.60 
Productive  Feeding:  of  Farm  Animals, 

AVoll  .  1.60 

Productive  Orcharding,  Sears .  1.60 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.60 

BOOKS  ON  INSECTS  AND  PLANT  DIS¬ 
EASES. 

Injurious  Insects,  O’Kane  . $2.00 

Manual  of  Insects,  Slingerland . 2.00 

Diseases  of  Economic  Plants,  Stev¬ 
ens  and  Hall  . 2.00 

Fungous  Diseases  of  Plants,  Duggar  2. CO 

STANDARD  FRUIT  BOOKS. 
Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard.  .$1.00 

Productive  Orcharding,  Sears  . 1,60 

The  Nursery  Book,  Bailey  .  1.60 

The  Pruning  Book,  Bailey  .  1.60 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  AVaugh . 60 

PRACTICAL  POULTRY  BOOKS. 

Progressive  Poultry  Culture,  Brig¬ 
ham  . $1.60 

Productive  Poultry  Husbandry,  Lewis  2.00 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Poultry 

Culture,  Robinson  . 2.60 

Hens  for  Profit,  Valentine .  1.50 

Diseases  of  Poultry,  Salmon . 60 

The  above  books,  written  by 
practical  experts,  will  be 
found  valuable  for  reference 
or  study.  For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


hampion 

Xoledo 

Dependable  Spark  Plugs 


You  Would  Not  Hitch 
A  Race  Horse  to  a  Plow! 


Different  engines  demand 
spark  plugs  especially  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  their  specific 
requirements. 

No  matter  what  type  or 
make  of  engine  you  have, 
there  is  a_  Champion  Spark 
Plug  especially  designed  for  it. 


Champion  Spark  Plugs  are 
proven  superior  for  station¬ 
ary  engines,  tractors,  auto¬ 
mobiles,  motor  trucks  and 
motor  cycles. 

Avoid  substitutes  by  look¬ 
ing  for  the  name  Champion 
on  the  porcelain. 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Company 

Toledo,  Ohio 


Motor  Car 
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General  Farm  Topics 


Auxiliary  Water  Supply 

We  are  in  need  of  more  water  at  the 
barns  for  tlie  cattle,  and  the  well  gives 
out  in  the  middle  of  Winter.  I  have 
wondered  whether  a  cistern  at  the  barn 
wmiild  be  sufficient  to  help  out  on  the 
water  problem.  Drilling  is  expensive  and 
we  don’t  always  get  good  water  at  that. 
We  have  a  never-failing^  creek.  Could 
water  be  forced  from  it  if  ram  was  in¬ 
stalled?  s.  B.  rf. 

South  Byron,  N.  Y. 

The  water  supply  on  some  of  our  farms 
is  often  a  problem.  A  supply  of  good 
water  is  as  essential  as  food,  and  in  many 
locations  practically  the  only  means  of 
obtaining  it  is  by  pumping  from  wells. 
In  the  case  mentioned  by  S.  B.  !N.  I 
would  not  advise  a  cistern.  The  size  re¬ 
quired  to  store  w’ater  from  one  thaw  to 
another — about  the  only  source  of  sui)ply 
in  Winter — would  have  to  be  large  if  any 
considerable  number  of  cows  were  kept. 
Brof.  Henry  tells  us  in  his  “Fee<ls  and 
Feeding”  that  a  cow  requires  from  12 
to  40  gallons  of  water  daily,  depending 
upon  milk  flow,  period  of  lactation,  etc. 
While  we  are  not  told  how  many  cows  are 
to  be  supplied  from  this  cistern,  we  will 
suppose  a  dairy  of  25  head,  and  assume 
that  they  consume  w'ater  at  an  average 
of  the  rates  given  above,  or  20.25  gallons 
per  day  each.  This  would  mean  a  little 
more  than  050  gallons  daily  for  the  herd. 
Changing  this  to  cubic  feet  gives  us  87.5 
as  the  space  required  to  store  a  day’s  sup¬ 
ply  of  water,  and  this  in  turn  means  that 
1,8.27.5  cubic  feet,  or  a  cistern  six  feet 
deep,  10  feet  wide  and  20  feet  long, 
would  be  required  to  carry  the  dairy  over 
a  period  of  three  w'ceks  without  other 
source  of  water  supply.  There  are  also 
difficulties  iu  satisfactory  construction, 
as  well  as  considerable  cost. 

Although  it  is  not  stated  how  far  from 
the  barns  the  never-failing  creek  flows, 
nor  how  much  water  it  discharges,  the 
proposition  looks  rather  attractive  to  me. 
The  smaller  sized  rams  work  with  very 
little  water,  and  although  they  deliver 
only  a  .small  stream,  the  size  depending 
upon  such  conditions  as  distance  and 
height  to  which  water  has  to  be  forci'd. 
amount  of  '  feed  water  and  fall  from 
source  of  supply  to  ram,  etc.,  still,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  always  at  it  they  will 
pump  a  considerable  quantity  during  the 
24  hours.  INI.v  advice  would  be  to  write 
to  some  of  the  hydraulic  ram  companies 
advertising  in  the  leading  farm  papers. 
They  will  send  you  blanks  asking  for  the 
information  regarding  lift,  fall,  etc.,  men¬ 
tioned  above,  and  upon  your  returning 
them  properly  filled  out  they  wall  advise 
you  as  to  the  suitability  of  a  ram  and 
the  size  for  you  to  buy  to  fit  your  needs; 
all  this  without  any  cddigation  on  your 
part.  The  ram  is  a  simple  ’’orm  of  water 
pump,  and  if  well  placed  should  require 
very  little  attention.  If  your  conditions 
will  permit  its  use,  T  think  it  will  prove 
more  satisfactory  than  would  the  ci.stern. 

B.  ir.  s. 


Harvesting  Sunflowers 

I  have  about  one-fourth  of  an  acre  of 
sunflower.s,  and  a  good  crop.  I  am  at  a 
loss  how  to  harvest  them,  and  to  thrash 
or  to  get  the  seed  from  the  flowers. 
Would  you  give  me  a  w'ay  to  gather  the 
seed  which  is  easier  than  to  rub  them 
out  by  hand?  o.  F.  B. 

Hamburg,  Pa. 

lit  is  too  late  in  the  season  now  to  han¬ 
dle  the  sunflowers  to  best  advantage.  We 
harvest  them  the  latter  part  of  Sm>tem- 
ber,  or  early  in  October,  at  whicm  time 
the  heads  are  hard  and  the  seed  is  right. 
If  left  much  longer  the  birds  will  get 
most  of  the  seed.  lATth  a  small  crop  our 
plan  is  to  go  through  the  field  with  a 
sharp  cornknife  and  cut  off  the  heads, 
leaving  on  five  or  .six  inches  of  the  stalk. 
The  heads  are  put  in  a  wagon  or  Avheel- 
barrow  and  taken  to  a  dry  shelter.  They 
are  best  cured  in  racks  or  shelves  under' 
cover.  These  shelves  may  be  made  of 
wood,  or  with  a  bottom  of  fine  wire.  The 
object  is  to  let  the  air  circulate  through 
and  around  the  heads,  so  as  to  dry  them 
out  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  seeds 
contain  oil,  and  spoil  very  quickly  if  left 
exjmsed  to  the  damp.  As  soon  as  they 
are  fully  dried  we  throw  the  heads  on  the 
barn  floor,  or  on  a  blanket  outside,  and 
beat  them  with  a  heavy  stick  or  a  fork. 
This  will  usually  knock  out  the  .seed 


without  much  trouble.  On  a  large  scale 
the  heads  may  be  run  through  a  thrash¬ 
ing  machine.  Rome  farmers  have  devised 
a  homemade  machine  for  rubbing  out  the 
seeds.  With  a  small  crop  the  plan  of 
beating  the  heads  with  a  heavy  stick  is 
satisfactory.  The  seed  should  be  put  in 
small  bags  and  kept  in  a  very  dry 
place.  They  are  useful  for  feeding  poul¬ 
try.  The  best  plan  we  have  found  is  to 
run  them  through  a  small  mill  and  mix 
them  with  a  dry  m.'ish.  about  one-sixth 
of  the  crushed  sunflower  in  the  mixture. 

Sunflowers  in  Corn 

This  year  on  one  three-acre  piece  of 
land  on  the  back  part  of  the  farm,  corn 
w'as  planted,  ns  the  .soil  was  in  good 
heart,  a  heavy  crop  of  uncut  hay  being 
plowed  under  Last  Fall.  Sunflower  seed 
was  mixed  in  with  the  seed  corn  in  the 
drill.  This  jn’oved  to  be  a  sort  of  crop 
insurance,  for  the  pheasants  that  we  are 
raising  and  feeding  on  our  farm,  protect¬ 
ed  by  game  laws  for  the  benefit  of  city 
sportsmen,  destroyed  a  great  deal  of  this 
corn  as  it  was  coming  up.  The  sunflow¬ 
ers  filled  the  gap.  They  have  just  been 
harvested.  The  long  heavy  rains  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  October,  followed  by  the  high 
wind,  caused  most  of  the  plants  to  fall 
over,  and  as  the  heads  were  large  and 
heavy  they  .struck  face  down,  although 
they  should  have  remained  standing  a 
while  longer  to  harden  up.  Conditions 
necessitat(!d  a  hasty  gathering  of  the  crop. 
There  were  three  high-lop  box  loads  of 
the  heads  as  th.ey  were  hauled  to  the 
barn.  I  never  have  seen  so  many  large 
sunflower  heads  together  before.  There 
will  be,  I  should  judge,  from  our  pa.st  ex¬ 
perience,  at  least  15  bushels  of  the  seed. 
The  heads  have  to  be  laid  face  up  on  the 
barn  floor  and  left  to  dry  out  thoroughly, 
as  they  will  mold  very  easily  if  piled  up, 
or  even  placed  two  layers  deep.  When 
thoroughly  dry  they  are  easily  shelled  by 
taking  a  large  head  by  the  stem  and  giv¬ 
ing  it  a  hard  slap  on  the  floor.  The 
seeds  rattle  out  very  easily  when  dry. 
As  ail  addition  to  the  poultry  feed  ration 
they  are  of  great  value.  Although  the 
corn  remaining  on  that  three  acres  gave 
an  excellent  yield  it  was  so  thin  on  the 
ground  that  the  sunflowers  turned  the 
scales  from  loss  to  a  good  pi’ofit.  e 
have  raised  sunflowei-s  before  in  com, 
even  when  there  was  a  good  stand,  but 
could  not  -discover  that  they  injured  the 
corn  crop.  H.  E.  COX. 

New  York. 

The  Rabbit  Business 

I  notice  T.  B.  L.,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  page 
1192.  wishes  to  know  something  about 
squabs  and  Belgian  hares.  I  know  noth¬ 
ing  about  squabs,  but  do  know  something 
about  the  rabbit  business;  have  been  at 
it  for  the  past  four  years,  and  I  do  not 
w-ant  any  better  business.  I  have  a  small 
farm  of  25  acres,  keep  20  to  40  breeding 
does  and  work  the  farm.  Farming  has 
been  uphill  business  the  past  two  years ;  I 
have  .$2,500  invested  and  just  make  a  liv¬ 
ing,  working  every  day  in  the  year.  I 
keep  $150  to  $200  invested  in  rabbits 
and  hutches  and  sell  $200  to  .$225  every 
year  and  keep  my  breeding  stock.  I  have 
tried  poultry  and  hogs ;  could  about  come 
out  even.  The  rabbit  can  be  kept  on  feed 
that  hogs  and  poultry  will  not  thrive  on. 
They  are  pleasant  to  handle.  As  for  the 
market,  there  is  no  end  to  it,  and  getting 
better  every  day.  Some  make  money  by 
selling  breeding  stock,  and  so  they  do 
with  animals.  Hogs  are  17  to  19c  per 
lb. ;  rabbits,  4  lbs.  up,  25  to  28c,  alive. 
Now,  which  is  the  better?  There  is  no 
nicer  meat  put  on  the  table  thaii  a  grain- 
fed  rabbit.  You  cannot  get  them  to  eat 
any  nasty  foo<l.  There  w-ill  be  a  loss  of 
25  per  cent  in  the  youngsters,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  50  per  cent  in  hogs  and 
poultry.  We  also  lose  a  large  per  cent 
of  our' farm  crops.  There  is  no  fortune  in 
the  business,  but  you  can  and  wdll  get  big 
returns  for  the  amount  and  time. 

I  raise  the  rabbits,  or  most  of  them, 
for  table  use ;  also  sell  some  breeding 
stock.  I  run  largely  on  the  big  Fleinish 
Giants.  They  must  be  looked  after  just 
as  carefully  as  horses  and  cows.  As  for 
shipping  in  large  lots,  I  have  people  I  cjui 
send  any  number  to  I  wish.  Buffalo  will 
use  a  carload  a  week,  and  New  York  City 
is  begging  for  them.  I  shall  stay  with  the 
rabbits  as  long  as  they  will  sell.  The 
selling  part  does  not  wmrry  me. 

New  York.  A.  F.  eieenbeeger. 

Belle,  ‘Mack  thinks  in  marrying  Gladys 
he  is  going  to  get  an  angel.  By  the  way 
who  at  the  wedding  is  going  to  give  her 
away?”  Nell.  “I  could,  but  I  won’t.” 
— Baltimore  A  merienv . 


Gives  you  more  than 
your  money’s  worth 


L  Bremd  Arctic.  High  auality,  low  price. 


IN  this  day  of  high  prices  you  want  to  make  your  dollars  go  as 
far  as  possible.  The  demand  for  100  per  cent,  satisfaction 
for  every  1  CO  cents  you  pay  makes  Lambertville  the  logical  rubber 
footwear  to  buy.  For  every  cent  you  put  into  Lambertville  boots 
and  shoes  you  receive  a  double  measure  of  long  wear  and  comfort. 

Lambertville  Rubber  Footwear  is  made  as  strong  and  sturdy  as 
possible  from  best  quality  materials.  It  will  come  through  the  hardest 
wear  or  weather  without  a  complaint.  It  will  keep  your  feet 
snugly  protected  from  water  and  cold.  Regardless  of  what  you  pay, 
you  can’t  buy  better  boots  or  shoes  than  Lambertville.  You  can 
identify  any  Lambertville  boot  and  shoe  by  the  Green  Oval  Label. 


There’s  a  Lambertvillle  Brand  for 
Every  Purpose  and  Every  Purse 

The  five  different  brands  are  listed  below  —  each  the  very  best 
of  its  kind  and  every  Lambertville  brand  can  be  distinguished  by 
the  Green  Oval  Label. 


LAMBERTVILLE  RUBBER  CO. 
Lambertville,  N.  J. 


Snag-Proof— AW  rubber  and  duck. 
Seven  thicknesses  of  rubber  ground 
into  the  heavy  duck. 

Redshin — Made  of  long  wearing 
red  rubber. 

Lamco  —  Pure  gum  reinforced  with 
seven  stout  ribs  to  prevent  cracking 
or  breaking. 


L  Brand — Duck  vamp,  sturdy  rub¬ 
ber.  This  brand  offers  exceptional 
service  at  a  moderate  price. 

TVfiifc — Pure  white  rubber  in  Snag- 
Proof  quality — steam  cured  in 
vacuum,  designed  for  extreme  severe 
service. 


You  should  find  Lambertville  Footwear  for 
sale  at  the  best  store  in  your  locality.  Not  all 
stores  sell  the  Lambertville  line  because  we  limit 
the  sale  to  merchants  who  value  a  satisfied 
customer  above  a  quick  profit.  If  you  do  not  find 
a  dealer  near  you,  write  us  direct  and  we  will  see 
that  you  are  supplied. 


A 

Green 

Label 


Snas-Proof  Short  Boot, 
Faultless,  wear -proof, 
rot-proof. 


On  Every 
Boot 
Shoe 
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Bring  a  Great  Stove  Factory 
Direct  to  Your  Door 


'T'hat’s  practically  what  you  do  in  getting  this  new  big 
,  Kalamazoo  catalog:.  You  gret  a  picture  exhibit  of  the  higrhest  qua? 
ity  stoves,  rang:es,  furnaces  and  kitchen  kabincts  ever  made — all 
quoted  at  money-saving  “direct-to-you”  wholesale  prices. 

learn  why  Kalamazoo  customers  In  nearly 
-  ^  everycountyin  the  United  States  saved  money 

and  are  boosting  for  Kalamazoo  quality.  Learn  how  you  can  heat 
your  home  at  lowest  cost  this  winter.  See  how  easily  you  crm  own 
and  enjoy  the  comforts  of  a  Kalamazoo  Pipeless  Furnace — heat  your 
entire  homo  through  one  register.  Easy  to  install.  Burns  any  fuel. 
Cash  or  easy  payments;  30  days*  trial.  Quick  shipment;  no  waiting. 
We  pay  tne  freight  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Write  today. 
Ask  for  Catalog  No,  114 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,  Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 

Wo  manufacture  Stoves,  Ranpros, 

Gas  Ranges,  l''urnaces.  Kitchen 
Kabinets  ana  Tables, 


A  Kaiaitvaz^ 

Reffistvrfd  Direct  to  Yo\i 


GUARANTEE 

Against  Reduction 

In  PRICES 


Government  prices  on  steel  and  iron  do  not  affect  coiw 
tracts  which  the  mills  had  before  prices  were  fixed  by  the 
government.  ^  As  these  contracts  are  at  much  higher 
prices,  and  will  take  the  output  of  the  larger  mills  for 
many  months  we  do  not  see  any  possibility  for  lower 
prices  on  stoves  and  furnaces  than  those  we  now  quote.  But  if  by  any  chance  should 
we  be  able  to  reduce  our  prices  before  July  1st,  1918,  we  guarantee  to  refund 
you  the  difference  between  the  new  price  and  the  price  you  pay. 
Write  today.  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY,  MFRS.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


REECO  SAWING  OUTFIT 


complete,  ready  for  use.  Saw  frame  may  be  removed  from  truck 
when  not  in  use  so  that  engine  may  be  used  for  other  work. 


REECO  PUMPING  OUTFITS  Hot  Air  or  Electric 


RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO.,  24  Murray  St.,  New  York 


When 

Overhauling 


Examine  the  piston  rings.  They’re  the  most 
important  factors  in  power  production. 

Insure  yourself  during  the  coming  busy  season 
against  power  shortage  and  high  operating  cost; 
by  putting  in  a  set  of 

McQUAY-NORRIS 


PISTON  RINGS 

You  can  get  them  in  exact  sizes  to  fit  any  make  or  type  of 
engine.  Also  in  all  over-sizes,  both  widths  and  diameters. 
Cel  the  Genuine.  No  imitations  or  substitutes  can  equal 
Genuine  \ep^v<.-^oof'  RIngsin  efficiency  or  durability.  Ask 
tor  them  by  the  makers*  name  — McQuay- Norris 
Piston  Rings. 

All  garage  and  repair  men  can  give  you  Immediate  service 
on  them.  If  you  have  any  difficulty  getting  them,  write 
us.  We’ll  see  you  are  supplied. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 
"To  Have  and  to  Hold  Power” — the  standard  handbook 
on  gas  engine  compression.  Every  farmer  who  runs 
an  automobile,  engine,  tractor,  etc.. ought  to  have  it. 

______  Manufactured  by 

McQuay-Norris  Mfg.  Co. 

2878  Locust  Street 
33F  i>r.  LOUIS.  MO. 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Notes  from  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets 

204  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City 


November  1,  1917 

Eggs. — Fancy  hennery  whites,  70  to  77 ; 
fancy  hennery  brown,  52  to  60;  nearby 
gathered  "whites  and  mixed,  50  to  00. 
Candle  your  eggs  before  shipping  and  do 
not  .ship  cracked  eggs.  Use  new  eases 
"vvith  No.  1  flats  and  fillers,  placing  excel¬ 
sior  on  top  and  bottom. 

Butter. — Market  steady.  Best  West¬ 
ern  creamery,  44  to  45 ;  prime  to  fancy, 
4-t ;  fancy  Eastern  dairy,  42  to  44;  East¬ 
ern  dairy  in  mixed  packages,  40  to  4.3. 

I>IVE  Poultry. — Market  dull,  fowls, 
20  to  2.3  ;  chickens,  20  to  2.3  ;  State  ducks, 
20  to  2.3 ;  old  Too.stcr.s,  16.  Live  rahbit.s, 
22  to  2.3. 

EMPTY  COOPS 

All  om])ty  coops  are  turned  over  to 
the_  expre.ss  companies  promptly  after 
arrival.  M'e  obtain  a  receipt  for  them. 
M’e  are  exerting  every  effort  to  have  the 
express  companies  return  them  to  the 
shipi)er  .pi'omptly.  Shipjiers  who  do  not 
1‘cceive  tlie  coops  promptly,  should  write 
us  for  a  copy  of  the  expre.ss  receipts, 
and  have  their  local  agent  trace  the  .ship¬ 
ment,  or  as  a  last  re.sort  file  claim  with 
their  local  exjiress  agent  for  their  loss. 

Live  C.\lves  and  Hog.s. — Market 
steady,  prime  calves,  16  to  1614  5  fair  to 
good,  14%  to  15%.  Common.  11%  to 
14^.  Buttermilks,  8  to  9.  Live  hogs 
lower,  16  to  1614. 

Dressed  Cai.ves  axd  Dressed  Pork. — 
Market  dull  with  light  receipts.  Choice 
veals,  21  to  22  ;  prime  veals,  20  to  20%  ? 
common  veals.  17  to  IS;  buttermilks,  18 
to  14;  dressed  pigs  (12  to  20  pounds 
each),  24  to  28;  dressed  pork,  22  to  27 ; 
dressed  hothouse  lambs,  24  to  28. 

Pears. — Kieffer  pears  dull  and  lower 
on  account  of  sugar  shortage.  Fancy 
Kieffers,  .$2..50  to  .f .3  ;  ordinary,  .$1..50  to 
.$2..50;  Seckels,  .$8  to  .$10  bari’el ;  Anjou, 
.$.3.50  to  $6 ;  Bose,  $4  to  $S ;  Clairgeau, 
.$4  to  $7. 

Quinces. — Fancy  large,  $4. .50  to  $5; 
No.  1,  .$.3  to  $4  ;  little  demand  for  quinces 
on  account  of  sugar  shortage. 

Appi.es. — Fancy  apples  in  good  demand. 
Good  demand  here  for  ungraded  stock, 
.$8  to  $4.50;  McIntosh,  .$3  to  $7;  Jona¬ 
than,  $8  to  $7;  M’ealthy,  $3  to  $6; 
Snow,  ,$8  to  $5.50;  King,  $2. .50  to  .$.5.50; 
*'^py>  '$"1  to  .$6.50 ;  Baldwin,  .$3.50  to  $5..50 ; 
Ben  Davis,  .$2..50  to  ,$4  ;  Greenings,  $8.5() 
to  $6 ;  Pippin,  $3.50  to  $5.50. 

Grapes. — Concord  per  ton,  $40  to  $75 ; 
Niagara  $40  to  $70;  Delaw’are,  ton,  $60 
to  $90. 

Maple  Produce  axd  Honey. — Sugar 
light,  pound,  15  to  16 ;  syrup,  gallon, 
$1.2.5  to  $1..50 ;  clover  white  extracted,  14 
to  16;  huekwlieat,  extracted,  12  to  14; 
clover  comb,  16  to  20,  pound. 

Potatoes. — General  feeling  market  go¬ 
ing  lower.  There  is  a  wide  range  in  qual¬ 
ity  and  price.  State,  180  pounds  hulk, 
$4  to  $4.50 ;  State  165  pound  bags  $4  to 
.$4.25;  State,  1.50  pound  hags,  $3.25  to 
,$3.50;  Maine,  ISO  pounds  bulk,  $4.,50  to 
.$4.75 ;  Maine,  16.5  pound  bags,  $4  to 
.$4.50;  Long  I.sland,  ISO  pounds  bulk,  .$5 
to  $5.25;  Long  Island,  165  pound  bags, 
$5. 

Oxioxs. — Market  lower,  trading  quiet. 
State  wdiite,  100  pound  bag,  .$2..50  to 
$.3.50 ;  State  yellows,  $2..50  to  $.3 ;  State 
red,  $2  to  $3 ;  Conn.  Valley  yellow,  $2.75 
to  $3. 

Beaxs.— Marrow,  15  to  16%  ;  pea,  15 
to  15%  ;  rod  kidney,  14  to  15;  white  kid¬ 
ney,  13%  to  14.  Good  demand,  supply 
short. 

notice  to  shippers 

The  officials  in  ohai’ge  of  the  food  and 
drug  act  report  that  inspectors  have  found 
several  interstate  shipments  of  packages 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  such  as  grapes, 
tomatoes  and  berries,  which  contain  no 
statement  on  the  package  of  foods,  as  to 
the  quantity  of  contents.  The  net 
weight  amendment  to  tlie  Federal  Food 
and  Drug  Act,  requires  that  all  packages 
of  foods,  which  are  shipped  iuto  the  inter¬ 
state  of  foreign  commerce  must  he  marked 
plainly  and  conspicuously  with  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  quantity  of  the  net  contents 
either  by  weight  or  measure.  Shippers 
who  violate  the  law, 'by  not  marking  each 
package  of  fruits  or  vegetables  shipped 
into  iutei’state  commerce  with  the  quant¬ 
ity  are  liable  to  criminal  prosecution. 
Several  shippers  have  already  been  cited 
to  hearings  under  the  food  and  drug  act 
for  violating  the  provisions  in  this  re¬ 
spect. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 


(Continued  from  page  1290) 

rates  of  19c  per  100  lbs.  to  39e,  and  the 
tariff  is  added  to  that.  Canadian  growers 
had  a  light  yield  per  acre,  but  the  acreage 
was  so  greatly  increased  that  they  have 
more  potatoes  than  last  year.  Their 
ideas  of  price  were  so  high  that  I 
didn’t  try  to  touch  them,”  said  A.  M. 
Ileald,  “The  market  is  weak,  much  of  the 
stock  inferior  and  no  good  demand.  The 
yards  are  packed  full  of  stock  from  every¬ 
where,  Prince  Edward  Island  to  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  and  buying  is  slow  even  at  today’s 


November  10,  1917 


range  of  $1.40  to  $1.50  per  bu.  in  car¬ 
load  bulk.”  Other  vegetables  show  little 
market  change  worth  noting,  supplies 
being  moderate  and  demand  not  bri.sk.  Of 
course  improvement  is  looked  for  toward 
Thanksgiving  season.  Root  crops  are 
abundant  and  continue  relatively  low, 
likewise  squash,  but  cabbage  hold  recent 
gam  to  .$1.25  to  $1..50  bbl.  Onions  are 
Aveaker,_^$1.75  to  $1.85  bu.  and  lettuce 
lower,  .35c  to  50c  per  box. 


The  recent  scarcity  of  sugar  had  great¬ 
est  effect  on  demand  for  plums  and 
quinces,  these  being  used  almost  entirely 
for  sweet  jellies  and  preserves.  Plums 
are  scarce  anyhow,  but  quinces  being  in 
fair  supply  sold  very  slow,  at  about  $.3 
bu.,  all  the  more  so  because  of  prevailing 
small  size  and  green  color.  Apple  sales 
weakened  somewhat.  “I  am  glad  to  move 
poorly  coloi’ed  Baldwins  at 
$l.lo  a  box,”  remarked  a  North  Side 
dealer.  ‘Last  week  I  could  get  .$1.25  for 
such  fruit.  Mo.st  apples  now  are  only 
good  for  cooking.  One  can’t  eat  a  Winter 
apple  yet.  If  we  can’t  get  sugar  what 
pod  are  they?  People  could  use  mo¬ 
lasses  or  boiled  cider,  but  they  won’t  to 
any  extent.  If  sugar  cannot  be  had  soon, 
the  whole  apple  situation  will  be  changed.” 
A-grade  Baldwins  are  $4  to  .$4., 50:  li- 
gmde,  ^  p  $.5.o0 ;  windfalls,  $.3 ;  boxes, 
IOC  to  There  are  very  few  large 

all-pd  fancy  Baldwins;  such  bring  .$1..50 
to  .$2  per  box  or  $4.75  to  .$5..50  per  bhl., 
hut  most  have  gone  into  cold  storage. 
Greenings,  bbls.,  $3.50  to  $4;  Spies,  $4 
to  ^"1.25 ;  Kings,  $4  to  .$4.50 ;  Snows,  if 
firm,  $4.  Cider  apples  are  so  scarce  in 
the  country  that  one  ancient  mill  near 
Boston  is  closed  for  the  first  time  in  75 
years.  They  pay  25c  per  bn.,  but  the 
market  here  looks  as  if  some  of  the  cider 
stock  had  gone  astray.  Even  low-grade 
Russet  windfalls  are  offered,  but  would 
hardly  net  much  above  cider  price,  after 
expense;?. 


Live  Poultry  Doing  Better 
The  recent  break  in  prices  caused  a 
let-up  in  live  shipments  and  the  market 
has  recovered  considerably.  Fat,  heavy 
hens  sold  as  high  as  24c  per  lb.  along  the 
first  of  the  month,  but  the  general  run 
of  recent  sales  has  been  19c  to  23e,  lower 
prices  being  for  thin,  light  stock.  Live 
chickens  range  about  the  same  as  fowls. 
“The  dressed  poulti-y  market  is  dull  and 
easy,”  commented  S.  L.  Burr.  “It  is  hard 
to  got  above  27c  to  28c  for  choice  North¬ 
ern  fowls  or  .30c  for  large  chickens.  Broil¬ 
ers  are  about  the  only  snappy  featui-e  of 
the  market  and  bring  as  much  as  heavy 
chickens  now,  because  most  of  the  chick- 
eiLS  have  grown  past  the  broiler  age.” 
There  is  general  complaint  of  dull  trade 
in  dressed  poultry,  and  conditions  here 
seem  to  grow  worse  to  about  the  same 
degree  as  live  poultry  has  recovered,  .so 
that  there  is  now  less  advantage  in  ship¬ 
ping  dressed  than  there  was  a  week  or 
two  ago. 

Butter  and  Eggs  Sell  Slowly 
Trade  in  butter  seems  dull  all  along  the 
line,  although  extras  move  pretty  well 
because  there  is  less  of  that  gra(%  at  this 
season.  Buyer.s  seem  scarce  and  the  deal- 
evs  have  time  to  discuss  the  war,  etc. 
Creamery  extras  sell  at  44c.  dairy  extras, 
42c,  cold  storage  firsts,  4,3c  to  43%c. 
Eggs  are  also  dull,  except  nearby's,  which 
sell  quickly  at  60c  or  more,  because  they 
are  very  scarce,  and  the  market  on  them 
is  hard  to  quote  because  sales  are  small 
in  jobbing  lots  and  many  dealers  offering 
siiecial  prices  at  times,  to  get  needed  sup- 
])lies.  Cold  storage  eggs,  however,  are 
selling  lower  than  cost.  8aid  I.  II.  Bal¬ 
lou  ;  “Trade  is  quiet  in  all  dairy  and 
poultry  products.  The  advance  in  price 
has  been  almost  continuous  since  June, 
tending  gradually  to  check  demand.  The 
market  is  a  little  dull  and  weak  in  butter, 
chee.se  and  eggs.  Storage  men  seem  in¬ 
clined  to  get  out  of  their  holdings,  selling 
eggs  at  34c  to  35c  which  cost  higher.” 

Beans  IIiGnER 

The  advancing  tendency  continues  in 
field  beans,  N.  Y.  pea  now  selling  at  $9.25 
for  choice^^  yellow’  eyes,  $S..50,  and  red 
kidney,  $8.5().  Talk  of  crop  damage  and 
of  Government  orders  help  sustain  the 
tone  of  the  market. 

MEAT  trade  less  ACTIVE 
Beef  quotations  remain  above  2()e  for 
best  Western,  but  sales  are  reported 
slower.  It  is  hard  to  get  above  18c  for 
the  finest  mutton  and  yearlings,  while 
lambs  hold  about  steady  at  25c.  The 
market  for  choice  veal  is  about  20c  with 
demand  for  any  grades  not  active. 
pre.ssed  pork  is  down  to  20c  or  21c 
in  a  strictly  wholesale  way. 

LTV’E  STOCK  IN  FAIR  DEMAND 
Hog  prices  have  tended  to  recover  since 
recent  sharp  decline,  but  the  level  is  far 
below  top  figures.  For  the  week  17c  was 
highest  price  noted,  but  the  hulk  of  good 
lots  sold  from  16c  to  16%c.  Few  heavy 
beef  cattle  brought  above  11c.  Heavy, 
fat  cows  ranged  7c  to  8%e  and  ordinary 
5c  to  6e.  Bulls  mostly  6c  to  7e.  Top 
for  calves  is  14c,  hut  the  bulk  of  sales 
ranges  from  11c  to  13%c.  Sheep,  large, 
8c  to  9e,  and  lambs,  lie  to  14c.  Strictly 
fancy  milch,  cows  bring  extreme  prices 
np  to  $175.  The  preference  for  heavy 
milkers  is  gi’eater  than  ever.  Buyer.s 
ni’gue  that  if  grain  is  high,  all  the  more 
must  the  cow  give  a  lot  of  milk  to  pay 
for  it.  Nearby  dairymen  at  least,  are 
reported  trading  many  poor  cows  for 
better  ones.  Some  of  them  are  getting 
9c  per  quart  net  at  wholesale,  G.  b.  f. 
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THIS  SAWMILL  FOR 
SE  ;V1CE 


Our 

Renowned 

Double  Belt 
Feed 

"C^OR  manyyears  the  name  ‘‘Farquhar’* 
JT  has  represented  the  last  word  in 
efficient  Sawmill  machinery.  The 
thousands  of  Farquhar  Mills  in  opera¬ 
tion  all  over  the  country  give  positive 
proof  of  the  practicability  of  our  design. 

Mills  are  now  regularly  equipt  with 
Farquhar  Double  Belt  Feed  as  illus¬ 
trated  above.  This  remarkable  Feed 
equals  the  flexibility  of  any  variable 
Friction  Feed  in  cutting,  and  at  the 
same  time  has  speed  for  quick  return 
of  the  carriage.  Simple,  easy  to  operate 
with  wear  reduced  to  a  minimum  by 
shifting  the  friction  on  to  specially  pre¬ 
pared  canvas  belts  instead  of  on  feed 
proper. 

Farquhar  Standard  Portable  Mills  are 
built  in  four  si2es,  varying  in  capacity 
from  2,000  to  16,000  feet.  We  offer  the 
choice  of  either  Standard  or  Log  Beam 
type  of  Carriage.  Special  1-A  Mill  for 
stationary  use,  and  the  Pony  for  light 
work.  Write  us  concerning  your  re¬ 
quirements.  and  we’ll  send  twenty- 
page  Catalogue  giving  full  description 
of  the  Farquhar  line. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltl, 

Box  630j  York,  Penno 

Manufactureri.  Engines  and  Boilers, 
Sawmills, 

|]  Threshers, 

Potato  Diggers, 
Grain  Drills,  Etc. 
jj  Log  Beam  type  | 
I  Carriage 

^-^40  fjl  .f*. 


Farquhar 

Mills  are  best  fjh 

Operated  by  Farquhar  Wi 
Locomotive  and  Cornish  Rigsr 
Get  Engine  and  Boiler  Catalogue. 


THIS 

BOOK 

FREE 


112  Pages 


SEND 


180  Illus¬ 
trations 

Whatever  your  tooling  requirement,  we  have  a 
roofing  that  will  satiify  it.  Our  Catalog  No.  20 
will  be  sent  (samples  and  prices  included)  on  re¬ 
quest  at  no  obligation  to  you.  It  contains  I  1 2  pages 
and  180  illustrations.  There  is  much  information 
in  it  about  all  kinds  of  roofing  materials. 

THE  FLINTKOTE  COMPANY 

110  Pearl  Street,  Beaton,  Mass. 

CHICAGO  NKW  YORK  KKW  0ULEAN9 


Cash  In  Big  Qn  Your 
Limestone  Deposit ' 


Highest  U.  S.  Government  Oflacials 
urge  the  use  of  Pulver’d  Lime, 

Cash  in  big  on  the  limestone  ledge  on 
or  near  your  farm.  Don’t  let  it  go  to 
waste.  A  Jeffrey  Lime  Pulver  will  grind 
the  rock  into  the  finest  limestone.  Double 
your  crops  this  way  easiest. 

(5he  Ieffrevi]~jEDBPuj[^l^ 

Also  sell  the  Pulver  d  limestone  to  your 
neighbors  at  attractive  profit.  Also  use 
your  machine  for  crtishing  rock  for  con¬ 
crete  and  road  work.  Your  Lime  Pulver 
will  pay  you  big  cash  profits.  Requires  no 
experience.  Simply  belt  it  to  your  engine 
and  feed  it  rock. 


WRITE  TODAY  for  big  36-Page  Color- 
Illustrated  Catalog.  Be  sure  to  tell  the 
horsepower  of  your  engine.  Book  FREE. 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


Milk.  lOf  qt. :  butter.  ftOc  at  private 
•sale.  Fowls.  Ib. ;  roasting  chickens. 
ILSc  11). ;  broilers,  4.''»c  lb. ;  eggs,  Ohc.  strici;- 
ly  fresh ;  potatoes,  .$.5  bbl. ;  cabbage.  Oe 
per  head;  pigs.  2l)e  lb.,  live.  C.  G. 

Nttssati  (’o..  N.  Y. 

This  part  of  the  country  is  devoted 
mostly  to  farming,  also  some  dairying  and 
fruit  growing,  with  trucking  on  the  river 
tints.  I’t'itches  were  a  poor  crop  tind  of 
poor  rptality,  but  those  having  good  fruit 
reeeived  good  prices  for  it;  nice  <-anning 
i»eacbes  .sold  for  ^l.,50  and  .'(il.To  a  baskt't. 
Aiiples  are  sctirce  and  are  .selling  in  our 
local  markets  fc>r  $1  and  $1.50  ]>er  bushel. 
There  were  more  potatoes  planttsl  b(*re 
tlnin  usual,  and  the  crop  was  a  ftiifly 
good  one;  dealers  are  offering  $1.40  to 
$1.50  per  bu.,  but  the  fai-mers  are  not 
.selling  many  yet;  they  expect  higher 
prices  and  prefer  to  hold  tludr  crop 
awhile.  Millers  are  paying  $2.10  for 
wheat.  $1.80  for  rye,  $1 50  for  buck¬ 
wheat  ;  ,$2  a  bushel  for  old  corn,  .shelled ; 
$1.7,5  for  new  corn.  Poultry  is  selling 
very  poorly,  fowls  bringing  20c  and  22c 
per  11).  Eggs  in  the  local  mtirkets,  48e 
and  50c.  lliitchm-s  are  paying  22c  per  lb. 
for  poi’k  and  lOc  and  17c  for  beef  cattle, 

Northampton  Co.,  Fa.  w.  .t.  k. 

I’ot.atoes  are  .selling  todtiy  at  $1.45  per 
hu.  at  the  car;  ap]>lcs.  $1..50  per  bu. :  but¬ 
ter.  5()c  per  lb.  i'lggs.  54c.  (bibbitg**,  $.‘’>0 
per  O  r  on  the  c..r;  turnips,  40c  jier  bn. 
Fii'rly  good  hiiy.  loose,  is  sold  locally  'tit 
.$2.".  per  ton ;  inik  li  ows  from  .$7.5  to 
$125.  A.  T.  u. 

Monroe  ( (>.,  Pa. 

ITay  in  tie  barn,  loose,  $20  per  ton; 
baled.  $24;  cfts.  00c  per  bu. ;  wheat^  ,$2 
and  ,$2.10;  new  f  orn.  delivered,  $1.(>.5  to 
$1.70  per  bu.  ' -  al  calve.s,  15c  per  Ih. ; 
old  hens,  28c,  al!\e;  young  chickens.  .’52c. 
F,ggs,  5.5c.  Potatoi-s,  $1.75  to  .$2  l)u. ;  ap¬ 
ples,  $1.00  per  bu.  IMilk,  f.  o,  b.  Phibi- 
delphia,  7c  per  (jt.  x.  t. 

Che.ster  Ct>.,  Ibi. 

Very  few  people  in  bhis  part  are  in  the 
dairy  business,  'and  tho.se  who  tire  gener¬ 
ally  deliver  direct  to  customers,  stiine  tOc 
and  .some  12c  per  qt.  Butter  and  eggs. 
50c:  chickens.  20c  to  25e  lb.;  beef  cattle. 
8c  to  10c,  anil  fresh  cows  $00  to  .$100 ; 
Si)ring  lambs,  lOc ;  sheep,  12c  to  I4c; 
pigs,  10c :  hogs,  17c.  Apples,  $1  to  .$2; 
potiiloes.  $1.50  ami  unsettled,  not  all  out 
of  the  ground  yet  (Oct.  20).  Wheat,  .$2 
1)11. ;  wool,  70c  lb.  Ibtrmers  in  this  psirt 
are  late  getting  Fall  work  done.  We  had 
quite  it  heavy  snow’fall  on  Oct.  2.^. 

ludi’ana  Oo.,  I’a.  w.  A.  u. 

Wheat,  $2  i)er  bu. ;  corn,  ,$2 ;  oats,  55c. 
Cows,  wide  range,  from  $00  to  $110.  Milk, 
whole,  4  per  cent,  ,$2.50  per  cwt. ;  country 
butter,  40c;  eggs.  40c.  Hogs,  live,  15c 
per  11).;  six-weeks-’  pigs,  from  $8  to  $10 
a  pan-.  Petiehes.  75c  per'iialf  bu.  basket. 
Kieffer  pears.  7.5c  per  half  bu.  biiskt-t. 
I’otntoes,  $1.20  and  going  uj).  w.  ir.  c. 

.Tuniata  Co.,  Pa. 

IMilk,  .$2.07  for  2  per  cent  butter  ftir. 
Butter,  44c;  eggs,  50c,  Hay,  from  $11 
to  $10  for  Timothy.  Milch  cows,  from 
$7.5  to  $125.  Pig  j)OTk,  22c;  buckwheat, 
,$1.00  per  l)U,  A[)ples,  .$2;  potatoes,  $1.25 
per  bu.  Rye,  $2  ;  oats,  TOc.  Cabbage,  5c 
per  head.  C.  A.  G. 

Bclioharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

MMk,  $2.74  per  cwt.  for  4  per  cent  test ; 
eggs,  48c;  young  rooster.s.  lOe  per  lb.; 
dros.sed  hogs,  25c  per  lb. :  pottitoes,  $1 .25 
per  bu. ;  wheat,  $2.20  per  bu.  for  best 
grade ;  new  ear  corn,  ,$1.25  per  bu. 

Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.  w.  ir.  is. 

IV'heat,  $2.10 :  oats,  75(; ;  new  corn, 
$1.25.  I*ohitoes,  ,$1  ;  onions,  .$1.25;  ap- 
|)les,  ,$1..50.  Butter,  40c ;  eggs,  40c. 
('’hiekens,  live.  22e ;  hogs,  live,  ‘20c ;  cat¬ 
tle.  live,  10c. ;  lambs,  live,  14c.  ir.  .s.  k. 

Bedford  Co.,  I'a. 

This  is  a  dtiiry  country.  IVe  get,  de- 
Uvered  at  condeusery  at  Rlkland.  .$2.28 
for  milk  testing  2.7  per  cent  butter  fat 
and  4c  added  or  taken  from  tbjit  sttind- 
ard.  Live  veals  bring  14c ;  cows,  fresh, 
$100.  Heifers,  bi-ed  to  freshen  in  Spring, 
$.50 ;  Winter  wheat,  $2.15 ;  oats,  80r‘ ; 
biickwhetit,  $2.70  i)er  KM)  I'bs.  Eegs,  50c. 
Crops  very  i)ooa-  here  except  hay ;  no 
fruit  for  .stile;  not  much  silage  raised. 
Verj-  wet  .setisou.  Hay  not  near  ttiken 
care  of;  help  almost  impos.sible  to  get  at 
any  price.  it.  ir. 

Tioga  Co.,  Pit. 

Vnicat,  ,$1.10  per  bu. ;  oats,  Goc;  corn. 
$1.25  to  $1.25  per  80  lbs.;  buckwhetit.  .$:'. 
per  cwt. ;  potatoes,  $1.50  per  bu. ;  c.ib- 
bage,  2(;  per  lb. ;  turnips,  $1  per  bu. : 
sweet  corn,  25c  per  doz. ;  apples,  $1  to 
$1.25  pm-  bu.  Crapes,  $1  per  bu. ;  chest¬ 
nuts,  2.5c  to  40c  per  qt.  Butter.  50c  per 
lb. ;  eggs,  45c  to  50c ;  live  chickens,  25c 
per  11). ;  dr«‘ssed,  25e  to  40<*.  Dressed  hogs, 
24c  per  lb.  and  not  plenty,  few  live 
hogs  sold  here.  Milk,  wholesale,  Gc  per 
((t..  retail,  lOe  per  qt.,  and  is  sctirce.  D-iiry 
feed,  $55  i)or  ton.  Grade  cows,  $75  to 
$1(M) ;  registered  cattle,  Guernsey,  $2.50 
to  $700.  Horses,  draft,  $260  to  $:!00, 
choice:  small  horses  dull  this  time. 

Northumberland  Go.,  Pa.  j.  it. 

This  is  a  dairy  section.  Fresh  cows 
bring  from  $00  to  $1.50  at  sales;  beef 
cattle,  fat,  Oc  to  10c  per  lb.,  live  weight; 
hogs,  dressed,  25c  lb. ;  live  poultry,  22c 
to  22c :  eggs,  50c ;  butter  fat.  G5e.  Pota¬ 
toes,  $1.00 ;  wheat.  $2.10 ;  oats,  65c. 

Montgomery  (’o..  Pa.  F.  .\r.  it. 


Original  Patented 
pipeless  Furnace- 


Are  you,  like  the  rest  of  “folks’ 
hunting  ways  and  means  to  cut  the 
“high  cost  of  living?  ” 

Well!  here  is  an  excellent  starter.  By 
installing  the  Caloric  Pipeless  Furnace  you 
can  lessen  your  annual  fuel  bill  by  a  third 
or  more  and  have  a  much  warmer  homo 
than  ever  before. 

We  have  hundreds  of  letters  from 
enthusiastic  users  in  all  sections  of  the 
country  that  prove  what  we  say  beyond 


ing  seventy  degrees  upstairs  and  downstairs. 

Why  Not  Have  This  Wonderlal  Furnace  Yourself? 

This  is  the  furnace  that  heats  through  one  register.  It  does  away 
entirely  with  long  heat  pipes  and  sends  its  flood  of  wannth  and  comfort 
^  directly  up  to  circulate  wit.iout  hindrance  throughout 

the  whole  house.  The  farthest  room  feels  its  influ.. 
ence  as  much  as  the  one  in  which  the  register  is 
located,  and  a  cool  spot  isn’t  to  be  found  anywhere 
except  in  the  cellar. 

This  is  the  most  natural  and  healthful  way  of  heat¬ 
ing,  and  because  the  method  is  direct,  it  requires  less 
coal,  coke  or  wood — hence  the  great  fuel  saving 
advantages  of  the  Caloric  Furnace. 

The  Caloric  may  be  installed  in  any  home,  new  or 
old. 

Let  the  Caloric  dealer  in  your  town  tell  you  the 
whole  interesting  story.  Also,  let  us  send  you  our 
remarkable  guarantee,  startling  in  its  direct  assurance 
of  your  satisfaction. 

The  Monitor  Stove  Range  Co., 


4936  Ce«(  Street, 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 


*‘98  Yeare  of  Service* 


OlLUEAtE’RS 


KEROSENE 
OIL  ^ 


STANDftROQllCggN.Y. 


Comfort  to  the  Last  Minute 

No  matter  how  cold  the  weather  there’s  no  late  eve¬ 
ning  chill  when  you  put  the  Perfection  Oil  Heater 
on  duty.  It  gives  clean,  glowing  heat.  Portable, 
light,  trouble-proof.  No  firing,  no  tending,  no  ashes. 
Now  in  more  than  3,000,000  homes. 

The  new  No.  500  Perfection  Heater  Wick  comes  trimmed  and 
burned  off,  all  ready  for  use.  Makes  re-wicking  easy. 

Use  So-CO-ny  Kerosene  for  best  results. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
PRINCIPAL  OFFICES 

New  York  J  Albany 

Buffalo  Boston 


SQCOHY 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R,  N.-V.  and  you'd  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal. '  ’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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iCARUSp'^ 


1  ,v#' 


WCORMACKl 


Everybody  naturally  wants 
to  hear  the  best  music 

If  you  had  your  choice  of  attending 
two  concerts — the  greatest  artists  in  all 
the  world  appearing  at  one,  some  little- 
known  artists  at  the  other — which  would 
you  choose?  You  would  quickly  decide 
to  hear  the  renowned  artists  who  are 
famous  for  their  superb  interpretations. 
And  this  is  exactly  the  reason  why  the 
Victrola  is  the  mstrument  foryourhome. 

The  greatest  artists  of  all  the  world 
make  records  for  the  Victrola  exclu¬ 
sively:  Caruso,  Alda,  Braslau,  Calve, 
Culp,  de  Gogorza,  De  Luca,  Elman, 
Farrar,  Gadski,  Galli-Curci,  Garrison, 
Gluck,  Hempel,  Homer,  Journet,  Kline, 
Kreisler,  Marsh,  Martinelli,  McCor¬ 
mack,  Melba,  Paderewski,  Powell, 
Ruffo,  Schumann -Heink,  Scotti,  Sem- 
brich,  Tetrazzini,  Whitehill,  Williams, 
Witherspoon,  Zimbalist. 

There  are  Victors  and  Victrolas  in  great  variety 
of  styles  from  $10  to  $400,  and  there  are  Victor 
dealers  everywhere  who  will  gladly  demonstrate 
them  and  play  your  favorite  music  for  you.  Ask 
to  hear  the  Saenger  Voice  Culture  Records. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at 
fdl  dealers  on  the  1st  of  each  month 

Victor  Supremacy 


** Victrola”  is  the  Registered 
ilrade-mark  of  the  Victor  Talking 
Machine  Company  designating 
the  products  of  this  Company  only. 
AVarning:  The  use  of  the  word 
Victrola  upon  or  in  the  promotion 
or  sale  of  any  other  Talking  Ma¬ 
chine  or  Phonograph  products  is 
misleading  and  illegal. 


To  insure  Victor  quality,  always 
look  for  the  famous  trademark, 
“His  Master’s  Voice."  It  is  on 
all  genuine  products  of  the  Victor 
Talking  Machine  Company 


Victrola  XVII,  $250 
Victrola  XVII,  electric,  $300 

Mahosrany  or  oak 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  tbs  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  ail  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu* 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


IF  you  want  books  on  farming  of 
any  kind  write  us  and  we 
will  quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 
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LECTRIG 
FARM  LIGHTING  PLANTS 

In  the  TJnited  you  get  exactly  the  same,  depend¬ 
able  eleotrio-service  as  you  would  from  a  big  city 
central  station,  because  the  same  principle  is 
used)  o&Iy  reduced  iu  size  to  meet  your  uee^. 

Use  Your  Own  Engine 

That’s  your  power.  It’s  Belted  (not  direct-con- 
nected)  to  generator.  Belt  absorbs  shocks  and 
vibrations.  Means  a  long  life  to  generator,  the 
heart  of  the  plant.  Means  less  fuss — lesstroub'e. 
Nothing  automatic  to  get  out  of  adiustmi  rt. 
Requires  no  attention,  lip-keei}  cost  a  trf  1  j. 
Engine  generates  electric  current  while  do  i  2 
other  farm  work.  Comes  complete.  All  bIz(  ^  - 
30  and  110  volt  ^sterns.  Write  for  compi  .  3 
description  and  naf&e  of  United  dealer  near  vou 
who  will  gladly  demonstrate  this  or  any  United 
Product 


Crops  and  Farm  Notes 


Ropf,  live  w'eight.  $9  per  ewt. ;  pork, 
$10  to  $17  per  cwt. ;  veal,  $14 ;  lamb,  $14. 
Pork,  dressed,  $22  per  cwt,  L.  h. 

Seueca  Co.,  N.  Y. 


now,  but  most  of  the  potatoes  were  sold 
^  P-  M.  B. 

Montour  Co.,  Pa. 


At  a  public  sale  of  a  small  herd,  Jersey 
and  Guernsey  cows,  prices  ranged  from 
.$00  to  $120.  I  am  selling  cream  to  a 
local  shipper  at  25c  per  qt.  for  20  per 
cent  cream.  I  am  also  selling  potatoes  to 
another  local  shipper  at  $1.50  per  bu. 
(00  lb.s.).  Regarding  cream,  I  make  but 
tliree  deliveries  a  week,  and  have  no  loss 
of  cans  or  other  vexations.  •  c.  C. 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.  , 

Cows  are  bringing  good  prices,  com¬ 
mon  to  fair  about  $75,  while  good  cows 
bring  from  $100  to  $125.  Lambs,  live- 
weight,  121^ c. ;  butter,  45c;  eggs,  50c 
per  doz. ;  potatoes,  $1.50;  onions,  $1.7.5. 
Owing  to  damage  by  worms  there  is 
no  cabbage  to  be  had  in  any  quantity 
in  this  section.  Fruit  scarce  in  this 
vicinity,^  excejit  peaches,  which  have 
ranged  in  juices  from  75e  to  $1  per  bas¬ 
ket.  My  son  just  past  21  and  the  oldest, 
and  only  one  out  of  school  except  the 
youngest  of  seven  children,  has  passed 
the  selective  draft,  and  don’t  know  how 
soon  he  will  be  called,  so  am  working 
until  near  exhaustion  to  get  as  much 
done  as  possible  before  he  is  sent  for. 
I’lster  Co.,  N.  Y.  g.  s. 

New  milch  cows,  .$1(K)  to  $125 ;  lambs, 
per  lb..  18c;  old  ewes,  8c.  Wool,  per  lb, 
70c.  AYheat,  per  bu.,  .$2  to  $2.25;  wheat, 
per  hu.,  ready  to  sow.  ,$2.75.  Veal  calves, 
lb.  16c;  pigs,  $5;  milk,  S%  test,  ,$2.45 
per  cwt. ;  cream,  at  our  local  creamery, 
60c  per  lb.  butter  fat;  butter,  per  lb., 
45V2C.  Eggs,  per  doz.,  44e,  at  local  stores. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.  s.  A.  M. 

I  am  situated  in  the  Lake  Keuka  grajie 
region,  but  have  no  grapes  my-self.  I  de¬ 
pend  on  my  sheep  to  pay  my  bills.  Al¬ 
though  there  are  few  jiotatoes  raised  here 
through  the  valley,  off  on  the  hills  a  great 
many  of  them_  are  grown,  and  the  Con- 
hocton  Valley  is  noted  for  its  potatoes.  I 
sold  my  early  ones,  those  that  did  not  rot, 
for  $1  jier  hu.  They  are  81.20  or  $1.25 
here  now,  and  I  hear  that  dealers  are 
caning  in  Rath.  Avoca  and  up  through 
the  river  valley  for  just  a  few  cents  more 
than  a  dollar.  They  have  been  retailing 
from  the  stores  for  30c  a  peck,  but  are 
liigher  now.  Potatoes  are  rotting  very 
badly  through  this  section.  The  frost 
Oct.  10  made  the  grapes,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  the  owners,  look  very  sick.  Hundreds 
of  tons  of  them  will  not  be  picked  at  all, 
and  the  dealers  have  just  chopped  their 
ju-ices  right  in  two.  m.  m.  m 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Our  town.  Johnsonburg,  is  a  iiaper 
manufacturing  town  of  about  6,000,  and 
IS  located  out  of  the  farm  district.  Not 
many  farmers  reach  us  to  market  their 
jn’oduce  and  prices  are  very  high.  liny, 
$22  per  ton,  not  much  at  that;  oats.  85c; 
corn;  .$2.60  i)er  bu. ;  flour.  $3.65  jier  sack 
of  49  lbs. ;  potatoes,  $1 .60  per  bu.  But¬ 
ter,  52c;  eggs,  fresh,  56c;  milk,  10c  per 
qt. ;  ajqiles,  $1.80  per  bu ;  cabbage.  $2 
per  100  lbs.  There  are  not  many  cattle 
kept  here.  Cows  are  selling  at  about  $1X1 
to  $1(X).  The  butcher  pays  22c  for  pork, 
not  plenty  at  that.  Pigs,  six  and  eight 
weeks  old,  $10  per  pair.  Peaches  sold  at 
$2  per  bu. ;  jiears,  ,$1.75.  w,  g 

Elk  Co.,  Pa. 

Rutter,  ofk-;  eggs.  5.5c;  milk,  10c. 
Clnckens,  young,  .30c  live:  old,  25c.  live. 
Hogs.  20c.  -dressed  ;  milch  cows,  fresh, 
$75  to  $80.  Cabbage,  3c  lb. ;  carrots,  3e 
lb. ;  rutabaga.s.  2c  lb. ;  turnips,  2c  lb. ; 
beets,  3c  lb. ;  potatoes,  $1.40  bu. ;  apples, 
5c  11).  j.  n.  N. 

McKean  Co.,  Pa. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.  — The  Vir¬ 
ginia  State  Horticultural  Society  will 
hold  its  twenty-second  annual  convention 
^d  fruit  exhibit  at  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
December  4-6;  W.  P.  Massey,  secretary, 
Winchester,  Va. 

The  Indiana  Horticultural  Society  an¬ 
nounces  that  two  of  the  foremost  horti¬ 
cultural  authorities  will  appear  on  its 
lecture  program  November  21-27,  when 
the  society  holds  its  annual  growers’  con¬ 
ference  at  Washington,  Ind.,  where  the 
Indiana  apple  show  also  will  be  in  prog¬ 
ress.  These  speakers  are  Prof.  John  P. 
Stewart  of  Pennsylvania  State  College 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and 
Prof.^W.  H.  Alderman  of  the  University 
of  West  Virginia.  In  order  to  instruct 
the  exhibitors  in  packing  fruit  for  the 
show  and  also  for  market.  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity  will  conduct  a  two-day  packing  .school 
Dust  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  great 
apple  festival.  The  school  will  be  held 
in  the  exhibit  hall  November  19  and  20. 

_  The  Granite  State  Dairymen’s  Asso- 
ciation  will  hold  iu  Laconia,  December 
19,  20  and  21,  at  the  time  of  the  thirty- 
third  annual  meeting,  the  largest  dairy 
show  ever  held  in  New  Hampshire.  Ev¬ 
ery  dairy  farmer,  hether  a  member  of 
the_  association  or  not,  isi  invited  to  ex¬ 
hibit  his  jiroducts.  place  them  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  his  neighbors’  and  partieijiate 
in_  the  birge  number  of  premiums  and 
prizes  offered.  Six  silver  cups  are  com¬ 
peted  fort  Over  $200  is  offered  in  cash 
prizes,  besides  other  premiums.  For  en¬ 
try  blanks,  premium  list  and  detailed 
information  in  regard  to  making  exhibits, 
write  to  W.  P.  Davis,  secretarv,  Dur¬ 
ham.  N.  H. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Po¬ 
tato  Association  of  America  will  be  held 
in  the  New  National  Museum,  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.  ..  November  9  and  10.  Lou  D 
Sweet,  president,  Denver.  Colo. ;  J.  G 
Milward.  vice-president.  Madison,  Wis. ; 
W.  Stuart,  secretary-treasurer.  U  S 
pepartment  of  Agriculture,  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.  C. 

At  the  tenth  ' annual  meeting  of  the 
\egetahle  Growers’  Association  of  Am¬ 
erica.  Springfield,  Mass.,  October  10-12. 
uie  following  officers  were  elected  :  II' 
Phipdelphia,  Pa.,  president; 

'  •  ”•  V  Rajiids,  Mich.,  vice- 

pi’e.sident ;  S.  W.  Severance.  Louisville 
Ky.,  secretary;  Eugene  Davis,  Grand’ 
Rapids.  Mich.,  treasurer. 

The  fight  between  producers  and  dis- 
tiibut6rs  of  milk  on  one  side  and  con- 
.sumers  on  the  other,  on  the  matter  of 
price.s,  continued  at  Chicago  October  29 
with  .slight  gains  for  the  consumers.  One 
large  company  announced  that  beginning 
Nov'emifier  1  the  price  to  the  consumer 
would  be  reduced  one  cent  to  12  cents  a 
quart,  which  is,  however,  two  cents  higher 
than  a  j’ear  ago.  Meanwhile  42  rejire- 
sentatlves  of  milk  coinjianies  have  been 
called  before  the  Grand  Jury  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  an  inquiry  into  alleged  price¬ 
fixing. 

Straightening  and  retinning  of  dairy 
cans,  because  of  a  threatened  shortage  of 
cans  and  an  actual  shortage  of  tin  plate 
in  this  country,  is  being  advocated  by  the 
United  States  Food  Administration,  work¬ 
ing  in  conjnnefon  with  national  dairy 
interests  The  scarcity  of  tin  plate  may 
make  necessary  governmental  restrictions 
upon  its  use.  Investigation  has  shown 
that  cans  can  be  renewed  at  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  the  cost  of  new  ones. 
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LANSINQ,  MICHIGAN 


We  run  a  truck  auto  to  market  once 
aiul  twice  a  week,  to  Barnesboro,  Cam¬ 
bria  Co..  Pa.  Following  are  present 
prices:  Dressed  steer,  13c;  dressed  pork, 
18c.  Butter,  country,  50c  to  55c. ;  eggs, 
country,  50c;  poultry,  young,  2.5c,  live. 
Potatoes,  $1.25  bu. ;  pears.  $2  bu. ;  onions, 
$2  bu. ;  tomatoes,  $2  bu. ;  cabbage,  $1.25 
jier  cwt. :  ajiplcs,  $1  and  $1.25  bu.  s.  T. 
Clearfield  Co.,  Pa. 

^ly  market  is  Scranton,  and  I  get  the 
following  prices;  Cabbage,  $5  per  hun¬ 
dred  heads ;  potatoes,  $1.60  per  bu. ;  car¬ 
rots,  .$1 ;  beets,  $1.  Eggs,  hennery  white, 
65c ;  by  the  crate  at  30c  doz.  Butter,  50e 
lb.;  apjdes,  $1  per  bu..  I  just  bought 
four  fresh  cows  for  $413;  this  was  at  a 
stock  sale,  and  they  were  grade  Holsteins. 

Lackawanna  Co.,  Pa.  b.  p.  f. 

Hay  is  selling  here,  loose  iu  barn,  for 
$10.  Grain  not  thrashed  yet;  I  thra.shed 
and  sold  peas  at  $4  per  bu..  We  re¬ 
ceived  $1.81%  for  4  jjer  cent  milk  and 
are  charged  48c  lb.  for  butter.  We  get 
back  -  .  .skini-inilk.  It  is  impossible  to 
get  farm  help  here ;  looks  as  if  we  would 
be  to  abandon  our  farms  until 

after  the  war.  A  large  quantity  of  hay, 
b'^aii.  and  peas  not  yet  harvested  on  ac- 
coi.  rt  Oi  no  help.  e,  11.  c. 

Ch.;tou  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Wheat  at  the  local  elevator.  .$2.10;  old 
corn,  $2;  new  corn  out  of  field,  $1.25; 
oats,  55c  per  bu.  Hay,  baled,  $20  per 
ton.  Ordinary  cows,  $100;  veal  calves, 
13%c  per  lb. ;  pork,  dressed,  23e.  Milk, 
$3.10  per  cwt. ;  butter,  42c ;  eggs,  42c. 
Apples,  ,81.25  ner  hu. ;  potatoes.  $1.25 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 


Northwest  Live  Stock  Exposition, 
Lewi.ston,  Idaho,  November  8. 

Potato  Association  of  America,  fourth 
annual  meeting,  New  National  Museum. 
Washhigton.  D.  C.,  November  9-10. 

National  Farm  and  Live  Stock  Show, 
New  Orleans,  La..  November  17. 

Seventh  Ohio  State  Apple  Show,  Music 
Hall,  Cincinnati,  O..  November  17-23. 

Pacific  International  JJve  Stock  Ex¬ 
position.  North  Portland,  Ore.,  Novem¬ 
ber  19-24. 

Short  course  in  agriculture,  Rutgers 
College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  open 
November  20. 

Indiana  Horticultural  Society,  annual 
growers’  conference  and  apple  show, 
Washington.  Ind..  November  21-27. 

Michigan  State  Horticultural  Society, 
annual  meeting,  Grand  Rapids,  Midi., 
December  4-6. 

Virginia  State  Horticultural  Socioty. 
annual  convention  and  fruit  exhibit,  Har¬ 
risburg,  Va.,  December  4-6. 

Derry  Poultry  Association,  annual 
show.  Derry,  N.  H..  December  11-14. 

Palace  Poultry  Show,  New  York  City. 
December  11-15. 

_  New  .Tersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  annual  meeting,  Newark,  N.  J., 
December  10-1. 

University  Horticultural  Society,  Ohio 
State  University,  seventh  annual  show. 
Columbus,  O.,  December  1.3-15. 

Madison  Sjiuare  Garden  Poultry  Show, 
New  York  City,  December  28,  January  2. 

Granite  State  Dairymen’s  Association, 
milk,  cream,  butter  and  cheese  show,  La¬ 
conia,  N.  II.,  December  19-21. 
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To  the  Outdoor  Workers  of  America 

I 

Make  sure  that  your  feet  are  ‘‘U.  S.  protected’’  against 
the  assault  of  wet  and  cold.  Keep  them  warm  and  dry, 
comfortable  and  healthy  in'all  kinds  of  weather  by  wearing 


U.  S.  Rubber  Footwear 


There  is  a  specially  designed  shoe  for  every  outdoor  worker — farmer  or  fisher¬ 
man,  miner  or  lumberman,  stockman  or  dairyman. 

This  heavy  service,  double  duty  line  offers  a  style  purposely  adapted  for  every 
kind  of  outdoor  work.  Reinforced  where  the  wear  is  greatest.  Built  to  baffle 
biting  cold,  rain  and  snow. 

The  ^‘U.  S.  Seal”  is  the  trade  mark  of  the  largest  rubber  manufacturer  in  the 
world.  It  is  on  every  pair  of  this  rubber  footwear.  It  is  your  protection.  It  stands 
for  comfort,  long  wear  and  economy.  Look  for  the  U.  S.  Seal  and  always  ask  for  it. 

For  sale  everywhere.  Four  dealer  has  the  style  of  U,  S. 

Rubber  Footwear  to  ?neet  your  /leeds  or  can  get  it  for  you. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


] 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Owl  OB  Nightingai-e. — When  I  was  a 
boy  there  was  an  old  man  in  town  who 
went  about  preaching  what  he  called 
mental  charity !  Whenever  he  heard  peo¬ 
ple  running  down  any  person  or  thing,  or 
giving  undue  praise  to  another,  he  would 
point  with  his  cane  and  say :  “What’s 
one  man’s  owl  is  another  man’s  nightin¬ 
gale!’’  So  I  am  not  surprised  to  hear 
Prof.  Blake  of  New  .Ter.sey  come  up  with 
a  good  word  for  the  Wolf  River  apple ! 

I  note  that  your  opinion  of  the  Wolf 
River  apj)le  is  not  veiw  high.  I  wonder  if 
you  know  that  the  A\’olf  River  apple  is  a 
most  popular  baking  apple  in  New  York 
City,  and  that  some  of  our  fruit  growers 
have  a  special  demand  for  this  variety 
for  that  purpose?  The  Alexander  is  a 
big,  .spongy  red  apple  of  the  same  type, 
and  yet  it  is  also  a  very  fine  baking  ap¬ 
ple.  When  properly  baked  both  of  these 
apples  are  very  fine.  A  few  weeks  ago 
Mr.  .Tohn  Barclay  of  Cranbury  gave  me 
some  fine  specimens  of  both  Alexander 
and  Grimes,  and  specimens  of  each  were 
baked.  The  Alexander  was  so  much  bet¬ 
ter  that  there  was  hardly  any  comparison, 
yet  the  Grimes  is  of  course  the  much 
higher  (juality  apple.  However,  a  good 
baking  apple  needs  to  have  a  certain  tex¬ 
ture  of  flesh  and  degree  of  acidity  to  be 
ideal  for  the  purpose.  I  also  find  the  De¬ 
licious  an  exceptionally  fine  variety  for 
baking;  in  fact,  they  are'very  good  baked 
even  after  they  have  passed  their  best 
stage  of  ripen ««s  for  de.ssert. 

M.  A.  BLAKE. 

I  know,  of  cour.se,  tUc  '’’cdi  apples  as 
Wiolf  River,  Alexander,  xwenty  Ounce 
and  Ben  Davis  are  wanted  for  baking, 
but  I  do  not  care  for  them. 

Form  ob  Flavor. — Several  restaurant 
keepers  have  told  me  about  this.  Theii’ 
patrons  want  a  good-sized  apple,  and  one 
which  stands  up  well  in  the  dish.  Bake  a 
Baldwin  or  a  ^Iclntosh  i)roperly  and 
they  will  go  soft  and  jelly-like,  just  as  a 
baked  apple  ought  to  be.  Thi.s,  however, 
would  not  satisfy  the  general  public. 
They  want  .something  which  holds  its  ap¬ 
ple  .shape  firmly,  and,  as  one  man  told 
me,  looks  like  an  apple.  You  see,  the 
cities  are  crowded  with  people  ^r/io  enf 
with  their  eyes.  I  grant  that  Wolf  Riv¬ 
er  or  Ben  Davis  will  stand  up  and  take 
a  terrible  baking.  I  know,  too,  that  in 
many  ca.ses  this  big  coarse  fruit  is  “treat¬ 
ed”  with  honey,  vinegar,  and  sometimes 
stronger  liquor,  besides  sugax’,  to  bring 
out  a  flavor.  To  my  mind,  the  perfect 
baked  apple  should  be  peeled  and  quar¬ 
tered  and  cooked  to  a  jelly  mass,  and  the 
finer-flavored  fruit  will  come  out  that 
way.  Can  anyone  beat  Sutton  as  a  bak¬ 
er?  It  is  firmer  than  McIntosh  and  more 
delicate  than  Baldwin. 

CiiARiTV. — I  am  glad  Prof.  Blake  has 
brought  this  matter  out  so  clearly.  “Ev¬ 
ery  man  to  his  taste.”  There  are  evi¬ 
dently  people  who  raise  WkxR  River  at  a 
profit,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  interfere 
with  their  trade.  The  variety  docs  not 
pay  me.  I  once  sold  a  lot  to  go  to  a 
great  seaside  i-esort.  They  were  beauties, 
but  no  one  would  buy  them  the  second 
time  for  eating  out  of  the  hand.  There 
are  mysteries  of  the  kitchen  which,  will 
put  all  food  into  fairyland,  and  I  will 
grant  that  a  good  cook  can  so  handle  a 
Wolf  River  that  the  diner  will  go  after  it 
as  a  wolfhound  goes  after  a  lamb.  Not 
for  me,  however.  We  have  started  in  to 
raise  and  sell  fruit  of  the  highe.st  eating 
quality,  and  our  customers  seem  to  back 
us  up  in  the  effort.  Wealthy  and  McIn¬ 
tosh  come  along  at  about  the  season  of 
the  Wolf  River,  and  I  .see  no  reason  why 
the  latter  .should  take  their  places.  I 
have  a  few  trees  of  Wolf  River,  but  shall 
not  plant  any  more. 

A  Fair  Show. — Prof,  Blake’s  note 
might  well  lead  out  to  a  pretty  broad 
di.scussiou  of  a  very  big  subject.  Many 
of  our  discussions  of  apples  and  other 
things  are  apt  to  run  into  rather  narrow 
and  selfi.sh  lines.  A  true  discussion  needs 
something  besides  wisdom  and  skill  and 
energy  to  make  it  most  effective.  We 
must  put  into  it  a  fair  chance  for  the 
other  fellow  if  we  expect  to  put  it  over. 

If  we  know  the  .other  side  is  all  wrong 
our  victory  will  be  more  complete  if  we 
give  him  every  chance  to  put  up  the  best 
he  has.  If  the  other  side  is  right,  we  are 
foolish  to  deny  his  facts,  because,  sooner 
or  later  we  will  be  forced  to  admit  them, 
and  the  longer  we  argue  against  the  in¬ 
evitable  the  more  it  will  hurt  us  when 
it  does  come.  WThat,  then,  is  the  use  of 
arguing  about  these  apple  varieties  any¬ 


way?  Well,  there  are  two  reasons.  It 
is  a  good  thing  for  consumers  to  know 
one  variety  from  another.  They  will  then 
know  what  they  want  and  will  buy  intel¬ 
ligently.  Then,  people  who  are  planting 
orchards  or  gardens  ought  to  know  what 
they  are  doing,  and  they  cannot  know 
unless  they  see  a  sort  of  rough-and-tum¬ 
ble  discus.sion.  With  all  due  respect  for 
the  champions  of  Ben  Davis  and  Wolf 
River,  they  would  do  the  begin  tier  great 
injury  if  they  induced  him  to  plant  heav¬ 
ily  of  these  varieties.  Give  them  all  a 
chance,  .say  I,  but  we  .shall  go  on  planting 
the  highest  quality  of  fruit  that  will  grow 
in  our  locality. 

The  Crop. — It  is  much  lighter  than 
msual,  as  this  is  the  off  year  with  most 
of  our  Baldwims.  The  quality  is  high, 
however,  and  iirices  run  well.  It  seems 
sometimes  like  highway  robbery  to  charge 
such  jirices  when  we  know  how  the  pub¬ 
lic  are  being  forced  to  come  up  in  order 
to  live,  yet  a  farmer  must  live  as  well  as 
the  re.st  of  them.  He  is  held  up  like  the 
re  t,  and  his  children  are  entitled  to  con¬ 
sideration  as  well  as  the  others.  It  may 
be  said  that  apples  cannot  be  classed  as 
food,  but  they  have  become  a  necessary 
part  of  the  diet  of  our  customers,  and  they 
are  demanded.  I  came  near  having  a  riot 
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over  IMcIntosh.  We  had  a  fair  crop,  but 
not  half  enough  to  go  around,  and  the  late 
comers  blamed  us  because  we  could  not 
supply  this  beautiful  fruit.  One  feature 
about  this  year’s  trade  is  the  demand 
for  No.  2  size  and  for  windfalls.  These 
are  good  for  cooking  purposes,  especially 
when,  as-  with  u.s,  the  apples  fall  from 
low-headed  trees  upon  sod.  It  is  a  sign 
of  the  times  when  families  Avhich  in  for¬ 
mer  years  Avould  not  look  at  anything 
but  the  largest  and  best  now  order  bar¬ 
rels  of  windfalls.  In  this  way  they  get 
far  more  of  the  apples  for  a  dollar  and 
the  tirade  is  better  for  us.  As  usual,  we 
shall  sell  out  our  apple.s  early.  The  Fall 
will  probably  be  warm,  and  with  common 
storage  that  means  loss.  One  year  with 
another,  it  has  paid  us  best  to  get  rid  of 
the  crop  before  Christmas.  With  better 
storage  I  should  hold  more  of  the  crop 
and  .sell  in  small  quantities  through  the 
Winter. 

All  Sorts. — I  cannot  say  that  the 
Hope  Farm  Reds  have  covered  them¬ 
selves  or  their  home  with  glory  at  the  egg- 
laying  contest.  When  the  final  egg  for 
the  j-ear  is  laid  I  will  give  their  record 
and  see  what  we  make  out  of  it.  Our 
folks  are  good  losers.  That  may  be  be¬ 
cause  we  have  ixlenty  of  ])ractice  in  run¬ 
ning  behind,  but  our  turn  will  come  yet. 
There  is  another  year  at  this  contest. 
Our  hens  at  home  are  doing  well  this 
Fall.  Most  people  say  they  are  eggless, 
but  our  hens  deliver  12  to  35  every  day. 
The  longer  we  keep  the  Reds  the  better 
I  like  them,  yet  I  think,  as  is  the  ca.se 
with  all  now  bi'oeds,  there  is  a  great  dif¬ 
ference  in  families  or  strains.  If  a  family 
wanted  to  insure  a  supply  of  eggs  evei\v 
day  in  the  year,  a  fair-.sized  flock  of 
Reds  and  lajghorns  kept  separately  would 
fix  it.  The  Reds,  with  u.s,  are  the  best 
Fall  layers  we  have  found,  while  the  Leg¬ 
horns  seem  to  regard  October  and  No¬ 
vember  as  true  “melancholy  day.s.”  *  *  * 
Jeremiah  .Tersey  and  his  companions  are 
making  pork  these  days,  and  it  is  cheap 
meat,  too.  They  get  all  they  can  stuff  of 
cabbage,  pumpkins  and  small  apples,  corn 
nubbins  and  oats  or  tankage.  Not  a 
fully  balanced  ration,  perhaps,  but  it  is 
(Continued  on  page  1.307) 
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Fifty  Million  Dollars 
a  Day  Not  Enough ! 

Do  you  realize  what  the  corn  crop  means  to 
this  nation  ?  Can  you  grasp  the  full  significance  of 
over  three  billion  bushels  of  corn  ?  At  the  present 
price  of  almost  $2.00  per  bushel  it  represents  over 
six  billion  dollars  or  more  than  three  times  the 
first  Liberty  Loan.  This  represents  Fifty  Million 
Dollars  a  day  during  the  corn  growing  season 
averaging  120  days. 

War  conditions  have  more  than  doubled  the  value 
of  corn.  The  world’s  shortage  of  wheat  and  the  scarcity 
of  other  grains  gives  the  corn  crop  a  value  and  import¬ 
ance  which  is  greater  today  than  ever  before. 

Corn  has  long  been  the  foundation  crop  of  American 
agriculture.  In  1621  it  brought  life  and  thanksgiving  to 
the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  and  today  it  is  of  vital  import¬ 
ance  to  the  American  people  and  their  allies. 

The  1917  corn  crop,  valued  at  over  six  million 
dollars,  was  not  large  enough  to  meet  the  demands. 
Upon  the  American  farrner  is  laid  the  burden  of  feeding 
practically  all  of  the  civilized  world.  There  is  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  producing  wheat  enough  and  we  must  turn  to 
our  golden  corn  to  tide  us  over  this  emergency.  Every 
farmer  should  plan  for  ‘‘a  greater  yield  from  every  field/* 
Unlike  potatoes  and  the  other  truck  crops,  corn  can 
be  safely  stored  for  many  months.  It  is  high  in  food 
value  and  is  one  of  the  best  feeds  for  every  farm  animal. 
It  finds  its  way  to  our  tables  in  many  forms  and  is, 
without  question,  one  of  the  safest  and  most  profitable 
crops  which  a  farmer  can  possibly  raise. 

Plan  to  do  your  share  to  help  in  this  national 
emergency.  Plant  a  large  acreage  of  corn  and  insure  “a 
greater  yield  from  every  field  ”  by  applying 

E  FRANK  COE’S  FERTILIZERS 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

1857  The  Business  Farmers’  Standard  for  Over  60  Years  1918 

Mr.  H.  W.  Collingwood,  a  practical  farmer  and  editor 
of  “The  Rural  New-Yorker”,  says: 

**Do  not  believe  those  who  tell  you  that 
you  must  have  manure  in  order  to  grow 
corn.  Some  of  the  largest  yields  on  record 
have  been  grown  with  commercial  ferti¬ 
lizers  and  sod.** 

We  will  send  you  a  copy  of  our  book  **Corn,  the  Foundation 
of  Profitable  Farming”,  without  charge  if  you  will  tell  us  how  many 
acres  of  corn  you  expect  to  raise  this  year. 

Address  Crop  Book  Department 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY 

Subsidiary  of  the  Americarr  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 

51  Chambers  Street  New  York  City 


Don^t  Think  Only  of  Scale 

when  you  think  of 

“SCALECIDE” 

it  is  all  there  is  to 

Dormant  Spraying 

Does  all  that  any  other  spray  will  do 
—but  no  other  spray  will  do  a// that 
SCALBCIDE”  will  do.  Kills  all  kinds  of 
scale— all  formsoffungus  and  insects  that 
can  be  reached  in  dormant  season— and 
Jnvigo^tes  your  trees — and  costs  no 
more.  Read  our  money -back  proposition 
beiore  ordering  anything  else. 

„  Send  for  free  booklet. 

Profits  in  Fall  Spraying** 

H.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  M’Pg  Chemists 
50  Church  St.  Dept.  N  New  York 


“OTHERS” 

The  late  General  Booth’s  message  to  his  Offi¬ 
cers  all  over  the  world :  “  OTHERS  ” 

There  are  nom- 
bert  of  poor  folk 
in  all  oar  big 
cities  who  de¬ 
pend  upon 

The 

Salvation 
Army 

(or  auistance 
during  the  long 
Winter  months. 


A  Small  California  Farm  !e%TwlT 

crops  yon  know  abont— alfalfa,  wheat,  bailey,  etc.- 
also  (oranges,  grapes,  olives  and  figs.  Ideal  for 
dairying,  pigs,  and  chickens.  No  cold  weather;  rich 
soil;  lowprices;  easy  terms;  good  roads;  schools 
and  churches.  EujoV  life  here.  Newcomers  web 
come.  Write  for  our  San  Joaquin  Valley  also  Dairy- 
r“f  Rais*.«g.,Illustrat6d  Folders,  free. 

Ct  L«  SEAGRAVESs  IndustnalCommissioner  A.  T.  &  S-  F.  RY. 

1963  RAILWAY  EXCHANGE,  CHICAcd  ’ 


The  Farm  Brokers’  Association,  Inc. 


Will 

You  Help 

Help  “Others” 
less  fortunate 
(ban  yourself? 

Send  Your  Gift  to  Commander  Evangeline  Booth 
120  West  Fourteenth  Street.  New  York  City 
Or  Commusioner  EitiU,  108  N.  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago 


ONEIDA,  N.  Y.,  other  offices  throughout  the  State. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
Ihe  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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A  Story  of  Misfit  Trees 


From  my  own  experience  I  wish  to 
point  out  to  the  inexperienced  in  horti¬ 
culture  one  very  common  cause  for  serious 
•Hsappointment.  Ten  years  ago  I  set  out 
ii  home  orchard  of  25  apple  trees,  planned 
to  be  not  more  than  two  of  any  one  va¬ 
riety.  When  they  came  to  bearing,  12  of 
them  turned  out  to  be  Nero,  an  apple  I 
had  never  heard  of  before  and  of  very 
inferior  quality.  The  rest  of  the  lot  con¬ 
tained  some  I  had  ordered  and  some  not 
ordered. 

In  1910  I  decided  to  set  a  small  com- 
(uercial  apple  and  peach  orchard,  and. 
that  I  might  avoid  serious  mistakes,  I 
employed  a  noted  agricultural  expert  to 
inspect  my  farm  and  advise  me,  for 
which  I  paid  him  $50.  I  «l)OUght  the  trees 
he  advised  from  the  nurseryman  he  rec¬ 
ommended.  On  this  nurseryman’vs  price 
list  is  this  statement:  “Stock  guaranteed 
true  to  name.  ‘If  you  order  a  Baldwin 
tree  you  get  a  Baldwin  tree,  and  don’t 
find,  four  years  from  planting,  that  you 
hav'e  something  else.’  ’’  He  wrote  me, 
“We  w’ant  to  be  in  shape  to  give  every 
planter  the  pedigree  of  every  variety  of 
fruit  he  buys  of  us,  so  that  if  desired  he 
can  personally  inspect  the  parent  trees 
and  see  and  taste  the  kind  of  fruit  they 
produce.*  *  *  *  x  wdll  personally 

make  the.se  selections,’’  referring  to  ray 
order. 

I  now  present  this  list  as  ordered  and 
as  the  trees  came  labelled,  ■with  the  re¬ 
sults  since  the  trees  came  into  hearing, 
in  most  instances  verified  by  the  Bomol- 
ogist  of  the  V.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  : 


<  >rdered 
20  Duchess 

10  Cl  raven  stein 
10  Spy 

10  Rhode  Island 
10  McIntosh 
20  Wealthy 

20  Wagener 

2  Knickerlmcker 
4  Cox  Orange 
2  Twenty  Ounce 
4  Sutton 

1  Fall  Strawberry 


Result 

14  Duchess,  >2  Fa- 
meuse 

0  Gravenstein,  1 
^Vealthy,  8  Rein- 
ette  Grise 

OSpy  (so  far),  1 
Ben  Davis 
9  Rhode  Island 
10  McIntosh 
12  Wealthy,  8  Ram- 
bo 

14  Wagener,  2  Gide¬ 
on,  1  Baldwin,  1 
Ontario,  1  Fa- 
meuse,  1  unknown 
0  Knickerbocker,  1 
McIntosh 

0  Cox  Orange,  4 
Ben  Davis 
0  Twenty  Ounce.  1 
McIntosh 

0  8utton,  4  Yellow 
Transparent 
0  Fall  Strawberry, 
1  Alexander 


8ixty-six  trees  true  to  name  out  of  97 
living!  Some  have  died,  and  a  few,  pos¬ 
sibly  Spys,  have  not  yet  borne.  The  mi.s- 
fit  trees  are  all  undesirable  and  must  be 
top-worked.  In  addition.  Duchess  has  so 
far  proved  very  undesirable  here.  aJid 
Wagener  is  a  little  in  doubt.  I  wish  they 
were  all  Rhode  Island,  McIntosh  and 
M'lealthy. 

My  peaches  1  ordei’ed  from  one  of  the 
best-known  growers  in  America,  and,  for 
reasons  unnecessary  to  explain,  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  part  of  the  varieties  was  left  to 
him.  lie  sent  me  15  Red  Bird  and  40 
Krummel’s  October,  varieties  that  are 
absolutely  worthless  here. 

From  my  agricultural  expert  and  the 
two  nurserymen  I  have  had  letters  of 
’  sympathy  in  mv  affliction,  and  more  or 
less  lengthy  explanations  as  to  how  such 
mistakes  may  arise.  But  there  is  no 
adequate  redress  for  me,  nor  can  I  tell 
others  how  to  avoid  these  discouraging 
mistakes.  Who  can  tell  us  how  to  make 
sure  of  our  varieties?  w.  C,  DEinxe. 

Connecticut. 


Rich  Soil  on  the  Seaboard 

I  note,  on  page  1201,  a  communication 
from  Sam  Couch,  entitled  “Corn  Crop 
Fertilized  by  Fire,”  referring  to  the 
growth  of  stuck  corn  in  Beaufort  County, 
N.  C.  Following  Mr.  Couch’s  discus.sion 
of  the  method  by  which  this  corn  is 
grown,  there  appears  a  comment  by  The 
R,  N.-Y.,  from  which  I  quote  the  follow¬ 
ing  .sentence :  “It  is  a  wonder  that  here, 
in  America,  corn  should  4)e  thus  grown, 
and  evidently  two  or  three  years  would 
exhaust  the  power  of  the  soil  to  produce 
crops  in  this  icay  *’  We  can  easily  un¬ 
derstand  how  this  statement  might  be 
made  without  full  knowledge  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  w'hich  exist  in  Beaufort  and  Hyde 
counties,  N.  O.  We  w'ere  called  upon 
two  years  ago  to  investigate  and  report 


on  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  this 
section,  and  find  that,  instead  of  becom¬ 
ing  exhausted  after  two  or  three  years, 
these  soils  under  proper  management  tend 
to  increase  their  yields  of  corn,  Soy  beans. 
COW'  peas,  etc.  We  have  photographs  of 
corn,  cotton  and  Soy  beans  on  this  soil, 
which  has  been  in  cultivation  for  at  least 
.30  years,  and  yields  of  corn  are  reported 
up  to  50  bushels  an  acre,  on  soils  that 
have  been  in  cultivation  for  a  half  cen¬ 
tury.  The  truth  is  that  these  soils  range 
from  tw'o  to  eight  feet  deep,  in  black  or¬ 
ganic  matter,  and  thoroughly  drained  and 
cleared  give  promise  of  being  the  basis 
for  a  wonderfully  productive  agricultural 
section.  We  are,  at  present,  making  stud¬ 
ies  of  similar  soils  running  up  into  Vir¬ 
ginia  which  promise  as  well.  There  is 
no  question  that  this  Atlantic  seaboard 
are.a  contains  some  of  the  richest  soils  in 
the  country.  edgak  i..  smitji. 

New  York. 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

The  tomato  grow'ers  are  happy.  The 
high  i>rices  have  held  up  even  with  the 
increase  of  the  crop  above  all  estimates. 
Recently  the  canners  have  paid  in  tlie 
adjoining  county  of  Dorchester  from  $1 .05 
to  $1.25  per  five-eighths  bushel  basket. 
This  is  the  highest  price  ever  known  for 
canning  tomatoes,  and  now  at  the  end  of 
the  first  week  in  October  the  tomatoes 
are  still  coming  in.  In  my  garden  I  had 
three  separate  plantings,  the  early  plants 
forwarded  under  glass,  then  plants  from 
seed  sown  in  the  open  ground  in  April, 
and  third  plants  from  seeds  sown  outside 
the  last  of  May.  This  last  lot  of  plants 
is  now  just  ripening,  and  they  are  full 
of  well-grown  green  tomatoes,  which  we 
will  gather  W'hen  it  is  evident  that  frost 
is  at  hand.  As  I  write  this  the  wind  is 
at  the  northwest,  and  it  is  getting  cooler, 
and  probably  some  light  frost  may  be 
expected  before  long. 

The  Narcissus,  hyacinth  and  tulip  bulbs 
are  in  the  ground,  with  the  exception  of 
the  white  Roman  hyacinths  and  the  Poly¬ 
anthus  Narcissus.  These  have  gotten  the 
reputation  for  tenderness  mainly  because 
if  planted  early  in  the  Fall  they  start  to 
grow'  at  once,  and  of  course  get  hurt. 
But  keep  them  back  till  the  soil  is  cold, 
and  they  will  remain  dormant  and  come 
on  in  the  Spring.  Four  years  ago  we  had 
a  very  severe  Winter  and  the  soil  was 
frozen  W'ell  dow'n  below’  the  bulbs  of  the 
I’aper  IVhite  Narcissus,  but  they  came 
through  all  right.  Therefore  I  plant  these 
in  December,  after  the  soil  has  been  well 
chilled. 

Down  here  in  our  hot  sandy  soil  the 
geraniums  that  make  such  pretty  beds  ia 
the  North,  are  useless  for  bedding,  and 
w’e  grow  them  only  in  pots  or  porch  boxes. 
But  the  everblooming  Begonias  are  splen¬ 
did  for  bedding.  .lust  outside  my  office 
door  I  have  a  bed  of  a  hundred  or  more 
that  is  now  and  has  been  all  Summer,  a 
mass  of  bloom.  I  grow’  the  plants  every 
Spring  from  seed  just  as  I  do  tomato 
plants  for  the  garden,  except  that  the 
Begonias  are  kept  in  small  pots  'in  the 
greenhouse  till  bedding  time.  They  are 
largely  Vernon,  but  with  some  mixture 
of  pink  and  white  varieties.  The  leaves 
of  the  red-flowered  ones  turn  a  bronzy 
r(‘d  in  the  open  sunshine,  and  this  adds 
to  the  beauty  of  the  bed.  They  are  easily 
grown  from  seed  if  the  seed  are  properly 
treated.  They  are  fine  as  dust,  and  must 
not  be  coverf'd  with  earth.  1  prepare  a 
shallow’  box  with  light  and  rich  soil,  sift 
a  little  dry  sphagnum  over  the  surface, 
and  w’ater  it,  and  at  once  sow  the  seed 
over  the  surface  as  thinly  as  practicable, 
'i’hen  a  pane  of  glass  is  laid  on  the  box 
to  keep  the  soil  from  drying  out  fast. 
In  a  little  while  the  seeds  germinate  and 
look  like  green  moss  on  the  surf, -ice  of  the 
soil.  'With  careful  watering  w’ith  tepid 
water  they  grow’  fast  and  are  lifted  out 
on  the  point  of  a  pocket  knife  blade  and 
set  in  another  flat  tw’o  inches  apart, 
where  they  rapidly  increase  in  size  and 
are  potted  in  2i/^-inch  pot.s.  The  plants 
in  the  beds  seed  freely,  and  it  is  easy  to 
keep  up  an  abundance  of  seed.  In  fact 
I  give  aw’ay  thousands  <>f  the  see<I. 

Another  good  bedding  plant  is  the  scar¬ 
let  double  Zinnia,  not  the  largest  kind, 
but  the  more  dwarf  of  the  medium-sized 
ones.  I  have  been  for  years  selecting 
these  for  a  dwarf  form  and  double  scarlet 
flowers,  and  have  now  got  them  so  that  a 
great  majority  of  the  flowers  are  scarlet. 
By  eliminating  every  other  color  we  soon 
get  them  perfectly  true,  but  one  hates  to 
makes  gaps  in  a  bed,  and  we  get  them 
bright  enough, 

Scarlet  8alvia  we  have  and  breed  of 
course.  'We  get  a  far  better  and  longer 
bloom  on  these  here  than  farther  North, 
for  they  bloom  from  Junj  to  frost.  Start¬ 
ing  with  seed  of  the  Zurich  variety,  and 
constantly  selecting  for  compact  and  short¬ 
growing  plants.  I  have  a  strain  va.stly 
superior  to  the  ordinary  Salvia  splendens. 

The  lateness  of  the  season  in  general 
is  show'n  by  the  fact  that  there  are  still 
flowers  on  the  crape  myrtle  bushes,  r 
rather  trees,  for  Ave  have  them  nearly  20 
feet  ■tall.  These  are  the  dark  carmine, 
nearly  crimson.  They  are  usually  done 
blooming  in  September,  beginning  in  late 
Jxily.  This  year  they  made  a  wonderful 
bloom,  but  did  not  show’  till  August. 
The  blooming  season  is  always  long,  but 
this  year  the  favorable  weather  has  had 
something  to  do  with  the  lasting  of  the 
bloom.  A  lot  of  Chinese  Hibiscus  which 
I  planted  oi>t  in  the  Spring  are  still  mak¬ 
ing  their  show’y  bloom,  and  one  hates  to 
leave  them  to  freeze.  w.  F.  massey. 


We  Have  Over  a  Half  Million 
Rural  Customers 


Who  order  their  supplies  of  Union  Carbide  direct  from  our 
warehouses  now  located  in  the  centers  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  farming  districts.  You  would  be  surprised  to 

learn  how  many  of  these 
customers  we  serve  from  the 
warehouse  nearest  you. 

To  those  neighbors  and  prob¬ 
ably  friends  of  yours,  we  ship 
Union  Carbide  in  little  sheet 
steel  drums  holding  one  hundred 
pounds  each. 

It  is  a  simple  matter  to  keep 
in  these  drums  a  supply  of 
Union  Carbide  sufficient  for 
many  months  or  years, 
as  safely  and  easily  as  ordi¬ 
nary  coal  can  be  stored 
and  handled. 


To  Li^ht 
Your  House 
And  Barns 


The  average  size 
Carbide  Light  and 
Cooking  Plant  re¬ 
quires  draining  and 
refilling  with  this 
Union  Car})ide  and  plain 
but  once  in  many  weeks. 


To  CookY^ur  Meals 


w.qtcr 


With  no  other  attention  and 
without  repairs  the  plant  will 
then  automatically  render  the 
double  service  of  supplying  l)ril- 
liant  and  extremely  beautiful 
light  for  house  and  barns  and  i)erfect 
for  the  gas  cooking  range  in  the  kitchen. 


The  perfect  adaj)t ability  of  this  service  for  country  home  re¬ 
quirements  has  enabled  the  Carbide  Light  and  C’ooking  Plant  to  sur¬ 
mount  competition  for  20  years  until  today  it  easily  outsells  all  rivals. 

As  a  country  home  owner  you  will  find  the  facts  in  the  case  mighty 
interesting.  Write  us  today  Jor  descriptive  booklets  by  mail, free.  Address : 


UNION  CARBIDE  SALES  COMPANY 

42d  Street  Building,  New  York  Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago 

Kohl  Building.  San  Francisco  yfo 


□itch  Yoiir  Land 

WUh  This  tfsimjjlex 


Sent  on 
1 0  Days' 
Trial 


Insures  crop  success  lo  wet 
land.  Saves  hillsides.  DigsV' 
shaped  ditch  In  any  soil.  Ad¬ 
justable  to  narrow  or  wldecut 
Mostly  steel.  Reversible. 

Equals  100  men.  Wrltefor 
ftree  book,  prices,  terms  and 
I  »  money -back  guarantee. 

^  Simplex  Farm  Ditcher  Co. ,  Inc. 
Box  ii  Owensboro,  Ky. 


DITCHESn 

andTenraces 

Also  grade  roads,  build 
dykes,  levees  with 

Farm  Ditcher 
and  Grader 

Works  In  any  soli.  Makes  V- 
shaped  ditch  or  cleans  ditches 
up  to  i  feet  deep.  Does  labor  of 
100  men.  All  Bteel.  Reversible, 
Adjustablo,  Write  for  free  book 
and  our  proposition. 

OwcBshero  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co.  1^  Box  2340wenshoro,  Ky. 


WITTEr 

(  **Kcro-00”  Engines 

/Immediate  Shipment-All  Styles— 

2  to  22  H-P.~No  Waitinit— Eisr  Factory— Diit 
1  Output— Prices  most  favorable.  Write  for  my 
terms  and  prices— Cash,  Payments  or  No 
Money  Down.— ED.  IL  wlTTK,  Pres. 

'  «VITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1892  Oakland  Avo*#  Kansas  City,  Mo* 
1892  Empire  Bldg..  PitUburg.  Pa. 


I  Save 
You  $15 
to  $200 


Free  Catalog 


in  colors  explains 
how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Tmck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  Elm  SI.,Ouincy,in. 


SELF- OILING  WINDMILL 

With  INCLOSElD  MOTOR 
Keeping  OUT  OUST  RAIN  -  Keeping  IN  OIL 

SPLASH  OIUNG  AIUT/?* 

SYSTEM  Constantly  Flooding 

Every  Bearing  With 

OilMakesItPumptn 

^ Ihe  Lightest  Breeze 

OIL  SUPPLY 

REPLENISHED  Prevents  Wear 

ONLY  ONCE  A  YEAR 

DOUBLE  GEARS  —  Each  Carrying  Half  the  Load 
Every  feature  desirable  in  a  windmill  in  the' 
AUTO-OILED  AERMOTOR 
Gasoline  Engines  —  Pumps —Tanks 
Water  Supply  Goods— Steel  Frame  Sawe 
WBrre  AERMOTOR  CO.  2500  IZth  St>  Chicago 


Wonflerful  Money  Saving 
'  Fence  Book.  Over  160  Styles. 

Gate.s-8teel  Posts-Barb  Wire, 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  FREIGHT  PAID 

All  heavy  DOOBLB  GALVANIZED  WIRES.  13a 
per  rod  up.  Got  fro.  Book  ond  Sample  to  teit, 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO., 
Dept.  59  •  -  .Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  Threshing  Problem 

O  1  1  Threshes  eowpeas  and  soy  beans 

from  the  mown  vines,  wheat,  oats, 

Y  j.yg  barley.  A  perfect  combina¬ 

tion  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  "The  machine  I 
have  been  looking  for  for  20  years."  W.  F.  Massey. 
"It  will  meet  every  demand."  H.  A.  Morgan,  Di¬ 
rector  Tonn.  Exp.  Station.  Booklet  29  free. 

KOGER  PEA  &.  BEAN  THRESHER  CO., 
Morristown,  Tenn, 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


National  Fire  Proofing  Company 


USE  NATCO  DRAIN  TILE 

Farm  drainage  demands  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  ere  made  of  best 
Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned — everlasting.  Don’t  Imve  to  dig 
’em  up  to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices,  S^dm  carload 
lots.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  WATCO  IMPERISHABLB 
SILO,  Natco  Building  Tile  and  Natco  Sewer  Pipe. 

1121  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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THE  liUSjyESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 
A  ^ntlonnl  cekly  Joiiriiul  for  f'ouiitry  mill  Huburbnn  llomeg 

Established  tsio 


PiiblUhrd  irrrklr  by  thr  Rural  Pitblisblnir  Company,  83!!  West  SOili  Siroet,  .Vrir  fork 
IlERnERT  W.  COLMNOWOOD,  President  and  Editor, 
nr  r,  rr  JORb'  J-  UtixoN,  Tre.'surer  and  General  llanac-er. 

f.  D1T.IXJX,  bccretary. _ Mbs.  E.  T.  Royi.k,  As.sociate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION ;  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  82.W,  equal  to  fe.  Cd..  or 
8)6  marks,  or  10)4  francs.  Remit  in  monev  order,  express 
order,  personal  cheek  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Odlco  n.s  Second  Class  Matter. 

Ad  vert  Isinpr  rates.  76  cents  per  aerate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
adwrtisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

adverti-sement  in  this  i«per  is  backed  hy  a  respon- 
possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertisinir  of 
niliabic  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  arood  any  loss 
mt  .sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irresixm- 

rtble  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and 

S  "'e  R’-o  also  often  called  upon 

between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
rid?  ifna  or  “ot-  '""c  willinprly  use  our  gooii 

S^n^cf?onQ^  wi’  oasM  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 

against  ropues,  but  we  will  not  be 
debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
**?*■  o®  within  one  month  of  the  time  ol 
*?  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rukal  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Soldiers  of  the  Legion 

No.  S. 

AN  E  ])rize  tliis  lettor  for  many  reasons: 

In  reply  to  your  lettor  asking  for  a  renewal  of  the 
fiiihsci'i ption  of  AXark  Nhiiltis  I  enclo.se  five  tlollars  that 
hi.s  name  may  remain  on  your  books  for  the  next  few 
years;  for  although  he  is  no  longer  with  us  in  the  flesh 
he  is  present  in  the  .spirit  in  these  New  Ilamp.shire  hills 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  this  community,  and  in 
the  liearts  of  men  engaged  in  an  honorahle  profession ; 
a  middleman  who  was  known  and  resiiected  from  Afaine 
to  Minnesota  for  the  way  in  which  he  conducted  his 
business  for  37  years.  newton  .siiui.tus. 

It  is  a  beautiful  thing  when  a  man  can  feel  that 
way  about  his  fathei’.  AVe  fully  apiireciate  the  spirit 
which  can  connect  The  K.  X.-Y.  in  this  way  with 
the  loved  ones  who  have  passcRl  on. 

AKEADEK  in  I’enn.sylvania  hears  that  horses 
fi-om  a  circus  are  working  at  Camp  Aleade,  and 
that  the  Covernment  is  paying  .$1S  per  day  for  two- 
horse  work.  AA'e  have  had  some  rejiorts  of  extrava¬ 
gant  prices  and  favoritism,  and  wo  sent  this  one  to 
the  AN'ar  Department.  The  Qnartermaster-Ceneral 
replies  as  follows : 

1.  Tbe  rate  paid  for  teams  at  Camp  Aleade  has  not 
ex'-eeded  SOc  per  hour  for  a  10-hour  day,  with  time  and 
one-lialf  for  overtime  and  Sunday. 

2.  At  this  rate  the  owners  of  teams  furn’sli  the 
drivers,  feed  the  animals  and  maintain  the  equipage. 

3.  Four-horse  teams  have  been  paid  .$1..30  an  hour, 
under  same  conditions  as  above  stated  for  single  teams. 

4.  No  teams  have  been  rented  from  Ilingling  Bros.’ 
circus.  So  far  as  known  none  of  the  teams  are  owned 
by  them. 

AA’^e  will  hel])  analyze  these  reports  whenever  we 
can.  AA'e  see  that  the  Covernment  pays  $8  per  day 
for  10  hours  of  men  and  team.  Yet  when  a  farmer 
charges  $5  per  day  as  expense  in  raising  grain  he 
is  criticized  for  putting  his  labor  too  high ! 

* 

The  1017  Connecticut  egg-laying  contest  ended 
on  Tue.sday,  October  30,  a  new  one,  with  differ¬ 
ent  birds,  immediately  beginning.  In  former  years 
the  ANYaiulotte  and  Leghoi-n  have  had  things  their 
own  way,  hut  this  yaar  there  were  Itocks  which 
barred  their  way.  The  first  five  pons  to  find  places 
in  the  sun  wore : 

1.  Apidccock  Farm,  X.  II.,  Barred  Rocks . 2.119 

2.  A.  1*.  Robinson,  X.  Y.,  AA’hite  Leghorns . 2,090 

3.  AA'indswoep  Farm,  Conn.,  AA’lute  Leghorns . 2,022 

4.  AI.  II.  Clark,  Conn..  Barred  Rocks . L991 

5.  A,  Allan,  Jr.,  R.  I.,  R.  I.  Reds . 1,990 

These  winners  were  certainly  rocked  in  the  ci-adle 
of  a  deep-laying  strain.  They  established  a  new  high 
record  for  their  breed.  The  returns  from  the  New 
Jersey  contest  will  be  given  next  week.  Air.  George 
Cosgrove  will  give  ns  a  study  of  the  egg-laying  con¬ 
tests,  and  show  what  they  have  done  for  the  poultry 
industr}'. 


^f»e  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

figures  to  lu-ove  them.  The  R.  X.-Y.  wants  the  .school 
question  settled  right,  for  unless  the  country  chil¬ 
dren  can  have  a  fair  chance  at  practical  education 
the  next  generation  will  lose  its  grip  on  the  country. 
I’eH  ns  .inst  what  objection  jqu  have  to  the  law. 
Send  your  facts  or  conclu.sions  to  u.s,  and  we  will 
organize  the  combined  protest  and  show  the  public 
ju.>t  what  it  is.  Do  not  write  long  essaj's  or 
opinion.s,  hut  give  us  the  facts  and  reasons  why  you 
either  object  to  the  law  or  approve  it.  Then  we 
can  put  it  up  to  the  Legislature  and  have  it  mean 
something.  Tins  is  work  for  that  non-partisan 
league  that  has  been  started. 

* 

IJjEDIGRLLD  BUDS!  We  have  often  told  our 
-L  readers  how  California  citrus  growers  have 
come  to  believe  in  jiedigreed  trees.  In  several  or¬ 
chards  a  system  of  testing  individual  trees  has  been 
carried  on.  It  is  not  unlike  testing  the  cows  in  a 
herd.  Tliis  work  sliowed  that  the  orange  or  lemon 
trees  in  an  orchard  may  vary  as  much  in  iiroducticn 
as  cows  or  hens.  In  some  case.s,  of  course,  this  varia¬ 
tion  may  be  due  to  the  difference  in  soil  or  moisture, 
but  there  Avere  genniiie  cases  Avhere  the  tree  itself 
was  natiH’ally  superior  or  inferior.  By  selecting 
buds  from  these  suiierior  trees  it  became  evident 
that  their  good  qualities  jiass  on  wjth  the  bud.  There 
has  been  much  contvoversy  about  this,  hut  California 
growers  seem  to  believe  in  the  theory.  They  have 
01  deled  for  this  season  100,^)00  of  these  pedigreed 
buds  with  which  to  rehud  drone  tree.s.  A  “drone'’ 
tree  is  a  scrub.  A  “scrub’’  is  an  animal  or  tree  or  a 
plant  (or  a  human)  which,  having  had  proper  food 
and  care  and  training,  fails  to  appreciate  it,  and 
Iiecomes  a  sucker  rather  than  a  worker.  It  is  the  ax 
for  the  animal  drone.  Let  us  hope  it  is  the  pedi¬ 
greed  hud  for  the  drone  tree. 


w 


I  should  like  very  much  to  know  tbe  effect  that  the 
township  educational  school  law  is  having  on  our  rural 
people  in  the  various  parts  of  the  State.  In  this  section 
we  are  all  a  unit  in  condemning  the  law.  Our  taxes 
have  been  increased  practically  threefold.  Last  year 
a  neighbor  of  mine  in  another  district  paid  .$30.  This 
year  liis  tax  was  .$95.  One  of  our  main  objections  is 
tliat  the  law  so  ojierates  that  school  taxes  in  our  villages 
have  been  lowered  and  the  burden  has  been  transferred 
to  our  farms.  D.  n.  d. 

Alontgomery  Co.,  X.  Y. 

WE  have  received  a  number  of  reports  from  our 
readers.  Alost  of  them  ai’e  in  condemnation 
of  the  new  law.  A  few  reporters  praise  it  or  ask 
for  time  in  which  it  may  prove  itself.  Thus  far,. 
hojA’ever,  the  people  Avho  live  in  rural  districts  and 
whose  children  have  attended  the  country  schools, 
opiwse  the  law,  and  Avill  make  an  active  fight  for 
its  repeal  or  amendment  this  AA^inter.  This  conflict 
is  inevitable,  judging  from  the  temper  of  the  reports 
Avhich  come  to  ns.  Now,  in  order  to  go  to  the  I.eg- 
islature  AA’ith  a  fair  and  logical  pi'ote.st,  our  farmers 
must  get  their  objections  into  shape  with  facts  and 


L  get  many  letters  from  men  and  AA'omcn  aa'Iio 
a.sk  advice  about  contracting  their  farms. 
Some  have  limestone  ledges,  others  think  the.e  may 
he  oil  or  coal,  still  others  have  a  good  quality  of 
building  stone.  Strangers  come  and  tell  great  stories 
of  profit  and  Avant  to  contract  for  material.  Xoaa', 
we  can  only  give  general  legal  advice  in  such*  cases, 
and  we  would  not  attempt  to  settle  them  definitely 
Avithout  personal  iiiA-e.stigation.  Tlio  safe  Avay  is  to 
haA-e  some  good  local  lawyer  draw  up  the  papers 
and  make  sure  that  your  rights  are  protected.  Do 
no't  try  to  do  this  AA'ork  yourself,  or  trust  entirely  to 
outsiders  and  strangers.  Aloney  spent  in  employing 
a  good  attornej'  in  such  cases  is  the  best  inA'estment 
.YOU  can  make.  “I  saved  $5  hy  drawing  up  the  papers 
myself,”  said  a  self-.‘;atisfied  neighbor.  Later  he 
mourned  over  a  loss  of  $50  as  the  result  of  playing 
lawyer. 

♦ 

IX’  Jill  this  talk  about  cheaper  retail  milk  no  one 
of  the  “authorities”  gets  anywhere,  near  the  only 
solution.  That  i.s  direct  dealing  between  farjnei* 
and  consumer.  'The  Xe\A^  York  papers,  oflicials  and 
busine.ss  men  all  seem  to  start  and  end  Avith  the 
single  proposition  that  the  present  system  of  dis¬ 
tribution  must  not  be  disturbed.  The  people  may  he 
robbed  and  exiiloitod,  hut  the  milk  di.stributors  must 
not  be  interfered  Avith !  There  are  two  Avays  of  re¬ 
ducing  milk  prices  to  consumers.  One  is  to  rob  the 
farmer  of  a  part  of  his  price;  the  other  is  to  permit 
the  farmer  to  deal  direct  AA’ith  the  consumer.  If 
half  the  energy  uoaa-  spent  in  cursing  and  lielittling 
the  farmers  Avere  spent  in  demanding  ojicu  nmrket.s 
and  free  distribution  of  milk  in  this  city  the  que.stiou 
AA'ould  he  settled.  * 

A  QUITTER  can  never  be  a  reformer.  He  can 
only  deform  a  reform.  lie  Avill  have  his  days 
Avhen  the  job  seems  too  large  and  impossible.  Then 
the  thing  for  him  to  do  is  to  get  aAvay  from  the 
haunts  of  men  out  among  the  hills  and  tree.s,  Avhere 
Nature,  the  great  reformer,  aaTU  give  him  patience. 
Then  let  him  come  back  and  go  at  It  again.  That  is 
all  there  is  to  it.  X’o  one  regards  the  bulldog  as  a 
reformer,  yet  he  is  a  living  example  of  Avhat  all  re¬ 
formers  must  have ! 

The  mamifacLurers  of  ground  phosphate  rock  say 
that  mixing  it  Avith  manure  Avill  so  iWlect  the  rock  that 
it  becomes  the  same  as  acid  phosphate.  Is  it  true?  If 
so,  Avhat  advantage  in  Dr.  J.  G.  Lipnian’s  patent? 
Pennsylvania.  g.  s.  av.  rhillips. 
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make  more  progress — on  the  upper  Atlantic  coa.st. 
at  least — by  recognizing  the  possibilities  in  Dr.  T.ip- 
man’s  process.  .Sulphur  is  uoav  very  expensive,  hut 
after  the  AA-ar  it  Avill  come  doAvn  to  a  reasonable  fig¬ 
ure.  AA’e  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  raw  phosiihato 
rock  has  given  good  results  in  many  AA'estern  expeii- 
ments.  AA’hat  Ave  say  is  that  it  is  not  changed  to 
acid  phosphate  in  the  manure  pile — as  some  of  its 
adA’oeates  indirectly  claim. 

* 

Here  is  further  evidence  of  the  way  farming  is 
changing  all  over  the  Avorld.  Japan  is  im¬ 
porting  Percheron  horse.s.  Consider  Avhat  it  means 
to  have  this  land  of  small  farms  and  of  hand  labor 
turn  to  these  big  draft  hor.ses.  .Tapan  has  been  es¬ 
sentially  the  home  of  the  man  Avith  the  hoe,  and 
only  small,  pony-like  horses  AA’ere  used.  The  AA’ar 
has  brought  new  demands  and  opportunitie.s  to 
Japan.  Large  farms  are  appearing,  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  rice,  Avheat,  corn,  oats  and  barley  are  de¬ 
manded.  There  must  he  improved  machinery  to 
Avork  these  farms,  and  the  small  natiA’e  horses  can¬ 
not  haul  'the  big  plows,  seeders  and  harvesters.  So 
the  big  Percheron  Avalks  in  to  do  the  Avork  of  20 
men  Avho  formerly  tore  up  the  soil  and  planted 
Avith  boos,  fidiese  Percherons,  Avorking  in  the  grain 
fields  of  .Tapan  aa’III,  after  the  AA'ar,  become  riA'als  of 
their  brothers  hauling  the  plows  and  harvesters  on 
the  farms  of  the  Alississippi  Valles* — and  this  is  only 
one  illmstration  of  the  way  this  Avar  is  to  mix  up 
the  nations. 

•  you  request  all  your  readers  who  are  interested 

in  the  sheep  business  to  write  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  ask- 
mg  for  a  war  tax  on  dogs  of  at  least  $5  on  males  and 
.$10  on  females?  AA  e  can  get  protection  now  if  we  will 
only  make  a  concerted  effort.  Let  us  all  puli  together 
uiKi  do  businoss,  •p  xrigg 

T  T  Avhat  ha.s  All’.  Hoover  got  to  do  Avith  a  tax 
oil  dogs?  ’There  has  been  much  iioiisoiise  Avrit- 
ten  about  the  poAA-ers  and  duties  of  the  Food  Admin¬ 
istrator.  lie  is  luiA’ing  his  troiilile  and  more  Avith 
the  things  he  has  started.  Alaiiy  of  ns  think  he  has 
got  hold  of  the  AA'rong  end  of  the  food  .situation  by 
making  his  big  driA’e  on  rediKyng  prices.  You  might 
call  this  good  iiolitics,  hut  poor  economics.  Low 
prices  may  appeal  to  city  consumers  and  to  “big 
business,”  hut  it  is  the  worst  thing  that  can  happen 
to  iiioducers.  It  seem,s  to  us  that  Air.  IIooA'er  i.s 
surrounded  and  influenced  chiefly  by  men  Avho  are 
interested  mostly  in  reducing  retail  prices  Avithout 
great  consideration  for  the  business  needs  of  farm- 
er.s.  The  facts  are  that  the  world  is  facing  a  de¬ 
preciating  currency  and  a  reduced  food  supply,  and 
AA-e  think  Air,  Hoover  and  his  advisers  fail  to  realize 
these  facts  in  the  plans  they  are  making.  The  dog 
question  is  one  for  the  State  and  the  community  to 
settle.  All  the  laws  on  earth  Avill  fail  to  protect  the 
sheep  until  public  sentiment  puts  the  right  tag  on 
the  dog.  AN’e  bark  iq)  the  Avrong  tree  Avhen  Ave  bother 
Air.  Hoover  Avith  dog^taxes! 

WE  have  heard  from  many  farmers  who  want 
to  join  the  movement  for  a  non-partisan 
fanners’  league  to  put  50  farmers  in  the  New  York 
Legislature.  There  are  tiiou.sands  of  XeAV  York  farm¬ 
ers  Avho  ought  to  be  in  this.  Send  your  names.  Th" 

R.  X’.-Y.  will  act  to  help  organize  the  movement,  hut 
the  farmers  Avill  run  it  themselves.  EA’ery  thinking 
farmer  must  uoav  realize  that  the  politicians  and  so- 
callcd  “leaders”  Avill  do  nothing  for  u.s.  AA’hatever 
Ave  get  must  lie  Avorked  out  through  our  own  orgaiii- 
zatiou.  There  are  several  things  to  he  jiut  through 
the  next  Legislature,  and  we  must  get  together  so 
as  to  elect  50  farmers.  AVe  need  you  in  this.  Come 
in  and  help! 


WE  hereby  challenge  any  manufacturer  or 
grinder  of  phosphate  rock  to  make  any  such 
public  statement.  Some  of  them  do  try  to  make  it 
appear  that  the  raw  phosphate  changes  to  acid 
phosphate  in  the  manure  pile,  hut  uoav  let  us  .see  if 
they  Avill  come  out  squarely  and  make  the  definite 
claim  !  Dr.  Lipman  claims  that  the  sulplmr  in  the 
compost  heap  is  oxidized  and  changed  into  sulphuric 
acid  and  thus  acts  upon  the  phosphate  rock,  but 
without  the  added  sulphur  this  action  Avould  not  take 
place.  It  seems  to  us  the  raw  phosphate  men  would 


Brevities 

AIichigan  has  a  law  to  prevent  trespassing  cats. 

Ip  beef’s  too  high — try  beef  stew. 

Tavo  extremes  out  of  the  same  Avord — “a  great  nerve” 
and  very  nervous. 

Gkoavino  SAveet  potatoes  iii  New  Englaud — substitu¬ 
ting  baked  squash. 

Just  because  pigs  Avill  eat  up  the  Avaste,  it  does  not 
folIoAV  that  they  can  bi;  fattened  on  AA’aste  alone. 

A  MIXTT7RE  of  half  and  half  ground  bone  and  Avood 
ashes  is  hard  to  beat  for  fruit  trees. 

The  Pennsylvania  College  finds  that  cows  fed  on 
silage  alone  did  not  give  as  much  milk  as  Avhen  hay  Avas 
fed  Avith  less  silage. 

The  Italian  government  Avill  take  charge,  through  a 
committee,  of  exports  of  acid  fruits.  This  includes  both 
shipping  and  selling. 

_  “The  famine  in  men !”  is  th$  way  one  paper  puts  the 
hired  help  situation.  To  keep  our  men  Ave  must  give 
them  a  fair  show  and  make  them  comfortable. 

The  Connecticut  College  Press  Bulletin  makes  tliis 
point  for  farmers  Avho  live  in  a  stony  country :  “In 
clearing  up  that  stone  pile  or  those  loose  stones  in  the 
pasture,  don’t  haul  them  to  some  out-of-the-way  comer 
on  the  farm,  but  pile  along  the  road,  ready  for  crushing 
Avhen  the  neAV  town  road  is  built.” 
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The  Milk  Situation  Unchanged 

Tlie  milk  situation  has  not  materially  changed 
(luring  the  last  week.  Farmers  in  some  locations 
have  an  outlet  for  the  milk  at  the  regular  prices. 
The  producers  in  other  sections  are  entirely  without 
customers  for  milk,  and  are  obliged  to  sell  at  a  dis¬ 
count  or  to  make  the  milk  up  into  butter  or  cheese 
at  home.  The  Borden’s  Company  in  an  interview 
last  week  stated  that  previously  they  took  milk 
from  10,000  farmers,  but  on  October  1  cut  the  number 
down  to  S,000.  This  would  leave  2,000  farmers,  or 
one  out  of  every  five  milk  producers  who  previously 
sold  to  Borden’s,  out  of  a  customer.  This  company 
confers  freely  with  the  food  administrators  and 
expresses  a  willingness  to  co-operate  with  them,  but 
insisted  that  as  the  farmers’  price  advanced  half  a 
cent  on  November  1,  it  would  be  necessary  to  add 
another  cent  to  the  consumer.  The  city.  State  and 
Federal  food  administi*ators  have  requested  them 
to  suspend  the  advance  until  November  4,  in  the 
hope  of  inducing  farmers  to  reduce  the  November 
price  for  milk  at  the  farm.  There  has  apparently 
been  no  suggestion  for  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of 
distributing  milk  as  a  means  of  relief  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Nobody  in  the  confei'ence  seems  to  have 
suggested  to  the  administrators  that  the  stores  all 
over  the  city  are  anxious  to  distribute  milk  at  an 
expense  of  one  cent  a  quart,  and  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  milk  of  the  city  coidd  be  distributed 
in  that  way  for  12  cents  a  quart  and  pay  the  farmer 
the  Noveml)fsr  price.  This  woidd  be  a  reduction  of 
2c  a  quart  on  tbe  B-grade  milk,  and  a  reduction  of 
from  4c  to  Gc  a  quart  in  the  cost  of  delivery  of  some 
other  grades.  It  has  just  come  to  light  that  in  the 
city  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  the  Borden’s  Com¬ 
pany  is  in  direct  competition  with  local  dealers,  it 
has  reduced  the  prices  to  12%c  for  B-grade  pas¬ 
teurized  milk  delivered  to  the  homes,  and  1.3i/4c  for 
the  A  grades.  With  all  these  evidences  of  excessive 
cost  of  distribution  which  have  been  accumulated 
for  years,  the  food  .‘idministrators  have  no  relief 
for  the  city  consumers  of  milk  except  a  demand 
that  the  price  to  the  farmer  be  reduced. 


The  New  York  Food  Council 

Governor  Whitman  resents  the  farmers’  defeat  of 
George  W.  I’erkins.  He  expresses  the  resentment 
in  his  choice  of  commissioners  to  conduct  the  new 
Farms  and  Markets  Council. 

When  the  original  Wicks  bill  was  killed  in  the 
Legislature  last  Winter,  it  will  be  recalled  that  the 
defeated  but  astute  politicians  promptly  proposed  a 
new  measure,  popularly  known  as  the  Wicks  bill  No. 
2,  and  officially  designated  as  the  Farms  and  Mai’- 
kets  Commission  bill.  While  the  e.s.sential  purposes 
to  be  attained  were  not  different  from  the  original 
hill,  by  allegations  that  it  was  to  take  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  out  of  politics,  and  by  assur¬ 
ances  that  the  new  commission  would  be  dominated 
by  farmers,  the  Legislative  committee  and  officers  of 
some  of  the  farm  organizations  of  the  State  were 
induced  to  withdraw  opposition  to  it,  or  to  approve 
it.  In  an  open  meeting  Governor  Whitman  promised 
some  of  these  representatives  of  these  farm  organi¬ 
zations  that  since  he  was  unfamiliar  with  the  subject 
himself,  these  officials  of  the  farm  organizations 
would  be  oblig('d  to  name  the  meiid)ers  of  the  com¬ 
mission. 

Failing,  however,  to  secure  amendments  to  (he 
original  draft  to  satisfy  the  reciuirements  of  Mr. 
Perkins,  the  bill  was  passed  and  approved  by  the 
Governor  with  an  apology,  and  a  new  bill  was 
pi’oiiiptlj’  proposed  as  a  war  measure  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  Mr,  Perkins.  It  failed  of  passage 
in  the  regular  sessioius,  but  was  revived  and  finally 
passed  after  much  opposition  and  haggling  in  the 
special  session  of  the  Legislature  called  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  considering  this  bill.  The  record  of  the  hill 
is  now  a  matter  of  history.  Jlr.  Perkins  was  nom¬ 
inated  by  Governor  Whitman  to  administer  the  law. 
Farmers  and  farm  organizations  vigoi’ously  i)rotested 
against  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  which  finally 
refused  to  confirm  the  nominations.  After  an  ad¬ 
journment  the  Legislature  met  again ;  the  Governor 
again  presented  Mr.  Perkins’  name,  and  the  Senate, 
in  response  to  the  opposition  of  farmers  and  food 
consumers,  again  rejected  the  nomination.  Three 
commissioners  were  then  appointed  to  administer  the 
law,  none  of  whom  fairly  represented  the  agricu}- 
tural  interests  of  the  State. 

In  the  meantime  the  commissioners  to  administer 
the  Farms  and  Markets  law  were  not  appointed. 
The  Agricultural  Department  was  permitted  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  struggle  with  its  burden  of  politics  until 
last  week,  when  the  following  men  were  appointed 
to  administer  it: 


John  ilitclmll.  Mount  Vernon,  Commissioner  from 
the  State  at  lai'ge;  Herbert  L.  Pratt,  New  York;  .Tames 
H.  Killough,  Brooklyn ;  Charles  A.  Wieting,  Cobleskill ; 
Lyman  M.  Wright,  Hartford ;  Frank  M.  Howe,  Syra¬ 
cuse ;  Floyd  M’.  Shoemaker,  Elmira;  Frank  M.  .Tones, 
Webster;  Ira  T.  Gleason,  Buffalo;  Otis  II.  Cutler, 
Suffern. 

Henry  Mo.skowitz,  Commissioner  of  Public  IMar- 
kets  of  New  York  City,  is  an  ex-officio  member  of 
the  council. 

In  this  list  the  food  dealers  have  at  least  three 
prominent  representatives.  The  city  is  represented. 
Standard  Oil  is  represented.  The  political  exigen¬ 
cies  of  the  Governor  are  represented,  and  the  agri¬ 
cultural  iiderests  seem  to  be  the  only  interests  of 
the  State  that  have  been  conspicuously  overlooked 
in  the  appointment  of  the  commission.  If  the  of¬ 
ficials  of  farm  a.ssoclations  who  were  ])romis(al  the 
privilege  of  naming  the  commission  were  consulted 
at  all  the  result  does  not  app('nr  in  the  list  of  the 
appointees. 

While  it  is  universally  admitted  as  a  State  scandal 
that  the  Agricultural  Department,  since  its  organi¬ 
zation,  has  been  honeycombed  with  politic.s,  and 
never  more  complet(dy  dominated  by  political  con- 
sidei’ation  than  at  the  present  time,  the  department 
was  organized  for  the  benefit  of  farmer.s.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  commissioners  of  agriculture  have 
never  been  able  to  resist  the  political  demands  on  the 
department.  So  far  the  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets  has  been  free  from  politics  within  but  not 
free  from  poiitical  attention  from  the  outside.  It 
was  organized  under  the  initiation  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society.  It  was  organized  in  response 
to  the  demand  of  that  .society,  the  Grange  and  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  other  strong  organizations  of  the 
State.  It  was  never  given  appropriation  enough 
proiierly  and  efficiently  to  organize  it,  but  hampered 
as  it  wa.s,  it  demonstrated  the  possibilities  of  useful¬ 
ness  in  behalf  of  the  producers  and  consumers  of  the 
Stat(\  Both  of  these  (h'partments,  intended  and  d(‘- 
vised  principally  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture,  are 
now  taken  entirely  out  of  tbe  hands  of  the  farmers, 
and  put  in  control  of  a  commi.ssion  dominated  by 
other  interests.  Whether  this  was  done  in  resentment 
to  the  farmers’  opposition  to  Mr.  Perkins,  or  in  actual 
contempt  of  the  farm  interests  of  the  State  is  a 
matter  of  small  importance.  The  agricultural  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  State  are  in  the  hands  of  men  without 
knowledge  or  experience  of  farm  needs,  ff'he  f.armers 
of  the  State  are  humiliated. 


Wheat  Situation  and  Prices 

Mr.  1 1,  r.  Hoover,  the  Food  Administrator,  gives 
the  following  table  to  show  the  world’s  surplus 
whe.at.  This  means  the  amount  which  could  be  ex- 
liorted  if  the  oc(>ans  W(M'e  free  to  ships: 


Bu.shcls 

Thiited  States  .  80,000,000 

Canada  .  l.'50,000,000 


q'otal  North  American  surpln.s .  2.30,000,000 


.\ustralia  : 

Now-crop  surplu-s  .  120,000,000 

I’rc.sont  surplus .  120,000,000 

India : 

I’rosont  surplus .  50,000,000 

New-crop  surplus  .  70,000,0(K) 

.\rgontina : 

Estimated  surplus  from  .Tanuary  harvest  180,000.000 


'Potal,  other  supplies .  540,000,000 


Grand  total  .  770,000, 0(K) 


3\)  this  should  be  add(‘d  large  stores  of  wheat  in 
liussia.  IMr.  Hoover  puts  the  total  import  require- 
niejits  of  Europe  at  577,700,000  bushels.  If  peace 
were  declared  this  surplus  wheat  would  be  quickly 
distributed,  as  thousands  of  .ships  would  be  set  free 
for  this  trade.  So  there  is  no  world  shortage.  It  is 
simply  a  matter  of  distribution.  In  regard  to  crop 
insiu’ance  for  the  1018  crop,  Mr.  Hoover  says: 

For  this  rca.soii  it  wa.s  felt  that  if  we  were  to  ask 
the  American  farmer  to  expand  largely  his  acreage  in 
wheat,  he  should  have  .some  assurance  that  he  would 
not  do  so  at  his  own  lo.ss,  if  peace  intervened.  Congress 
therefore  gave  a  guarantee  of  .$2  per  bushel  at  primary 
terminal  markets  as  to  the  1018  harvest.  This  guaran¬ 
tee  does  not  apply  to  the  1017  harvest ;  and,  while  the 
United  States  Food  Administration  has  developed  a 
method  by  which,  .so  long  as  the  Food  Administration 
lasts,  the  farmer  may  receive  an  assurance  of  .$2.20  on 
the  ba.sis  of  the  Chicago  terminal  market  for  his  1017 
wheat,  I  would  lik«>  to  have  it  clear  to  every  farmer  in 
the  TTuited  States  that  the  Food  Administration  by  law 
comes  to  an  end  with  peace.  So  if  peace  should  come 
between  now  and  the  1018  harvest  there  will  be  a  period 
in  which  no  guarant(!es  exist,  and  in  whidi  the  price 
of  wheat  may  fall  much  below  present  prices,  due  to 
('om petition  from  the  more  distant  countries. 

Even  if  carried  over,  1017  wheat  will  not  fall  within 
the  1018  guarantee,  and  it  therefore  must  be  of  prime 
interest  to  the  .\merican  farmer  to  get  his  1017  wheat 
into  the  market  at  the  earliest  moment.  This  state¬ 
ment  is  made  not  that  I  anticipate  early  peace,  but  to 
i.ssue  a  warning  that  by  failure  to  get  his  wheat  to 
market  the  farmer  would  be  ab.solutely  gambling  on 
(he  continuation  of  the  war,  with  nothing  to  gain  by 
withholding  his  1017  wheat  and  all  to  lose  should  peace 
arrive. 


The  Effect  of  Food  Legislation 

Already  farmers  are  beginuiiig  to  get  a  ta.ste  of 
the  legislation  that  was  ])ut  over  ou  them  last  Win¬ 
ter  in  the  Wicks  I)i!l  No.  2,  and  virtually  permitted 
it  to  become  a  law  without  the  opposition  of  the 
farm  organizations  of  the  State,  hut  actually  with 
the  approval  or  consent  of  many  of  them.  This  Idll 
authorized  appointment  of  a  City  Market  Com¬ 
missioner  with  authority  from  the  city  to  buy  and 
sell  food. 

Selling  under  the  natural  law  of  the  .sui)ply  and 
demand  now  at  tbe  time  that  New  York  State  i)ota- 
toes  are  being  harvcshal,  potatoes  have  been  selling 
in  the  Now  York  market  at  from  $1.G0  to  .$2  per 
bushel.  .\s  :i  politic'al  campaign  im'a.sufe  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  city  i)ap(H‘s  that  il.ayor  Mitchel, 
through  his  Food  Commissioner,  has  ordered  100 
carloads  of  potatoes  from  Steuheu  County,  to  be 
thrown  ou  the  city  market  at  .3c  a  pound  to  the  city 
consumer.  Georg(?  W.  Perkins  contracted  for  these 
potatoes  last  Spring  at  $1  per  Inishel.  3'lie  dumping 
of  a  hundred  carloads  at  one  time  on  the  market  at 
reduced  price  necessiu’ily  disturbs  the  markets  and 
reduces  the  price  at  the  time  tiiat  the  New  Y’ork 
farmers  are  heginning  to  market  their  crop.  As  we 
have  la^fore  pointed  out,  with  the  ])resent  legal  lua- 
chinei'y,  the  city  politici.an  looking  for  political  effc^ct 
may  at  any  time  buy  potatoes  or  other  supplies  out¬ 
side  of  the  State  and  arbitrarily  establish  a  low 
price  for  farm  food  products  at  the  time  of  harvest. 
If,  as  a  result  of  this  manipulation,  consumers  would 
reap  any  permanent  benefit,  and  in  that  way  increase 
demand,  there  might  be  some  toleration  of  even  a 
bad  principle;  hut  evei'y  student  of  the  subject  knows 
that  a  manipulation  of  this  kind  will  always  dis¬ 
courage  production  and  increase  the  control  of  the 
speculators,  and  in  the  end  the  consumer  sutlers  in 
larger  proportion  than  the  producer.  Mr.  Gappei’ 
has  stated  that  the  control  of  wheat  prices  has  cost 
the  Kansas  farmers  $.300,000,000.  I.ater  on  we  may 
be  able  to  estimate  what  the  mani])ulation  of  i)<>tato 
prices  has  cost  the  farmers  of  New  York  State, 


The  Uncertain  Potato  Market 

3’he  rommitt('e  of  Public  Safety  of  Pennsylvania  re¬ 
ports  that  for  tbe  past  .30  days  householders  have  been 
pnrchas’ng  enough  potatoes  to  carry  tlujin  through  the 
Winter,  dfiie  fact  that  this  movement  has  begun  about 
a  month  earlier  than  usual  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  storage  demand  may  be  met  by  the  first  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  and,  possibly,  by  the  middle  of  November. 

T'hat  report  comes  from  Philadelphia,  and  the  same 
condition  is  reported  from  most  large  markets.  Many 
housekeepers  have  taken  the  advice  to  buy  in  quantities 
and  store.  In  former  years  most  of  these  people  bought 
in  smalhu*  lots — om*  month’s  supply  at  a  time.  Taking 
the  larger  supplies  this  year  has  made  a  strong  demand 
and  held  prices  up.  That  is  the  opinion  of  practically 
all  the  large  up-Stat(‘  dealers,  and  most  of  them  .say 
privately  that  they  expect  prices  to  fall  after  there 
storage  supplies  are  bought  up.  3’he  potato  situation 
has  been  different  this  year  from  (“ver  before.  The 
Government  reports  continue  to  insist  that  a  big  crop 
has  been  grown.  Tn  every  previous  year  these  reports 
have  sent  prices  down,  but  this  year  prices  have  held 
up  or  increased.  Heavy  buying  for  Winter  storage  on 
the  [lart  of  consumers  is  the  reason  given  for  this  con¬ 
dition.  If  this  is  true,  and  the  Government  crop  report.? 
ire  anywhere  near  right,  prices  should  fall  later,  and 
Jiat  is  what  mo.st  dealers  prcalict.  We  have  many 
reports  of  injury  from  blight  and  frost,  and  the  bad 
weather  has  prevented  di„giug  of  thou.sands  of  acres. 
The  public  will  use  incianisod  supplies  of  potatoes  this 
year  as  bread  substitutes,  and  if  shipments  to  the  big 
markets  can  be  regulated  reasonably  prices  ought  to 
hold.  This  is  a  year,  however,  when  every  record  and 
lirecedent  is  l)eing  upset.  The  worst  upsetting,  locally, 
will  come  from  the  new  plan  of  permitting  New  York 
City  to  buy  and  sell  potatoes.  One  result  of  this  will 
be  that  speculators  and  dealers  will  use  such  sales  as 
a  club  to  frighten  growers  into  selling,  fifiius  they  will 
get  the  potatoes  at  a  lower  rate,  and  sell  them  where 
there  is  no  Government  compidition.  In  England  and 
Europe  these  efforts  to  fix  iiric-es  and  sell  through  the 
Government  have  uniformly  made  trouble,  aud  there  is 
fierce  complaint  from  farmers,  except  in  Germany, 
where  the  Russian  ju-isoners  are  worked  in  large  squads 
at  a  cost  of  a  few  cents  per  day.  This  will  mean  mil¬ 
lions  of  loss  to  farmers  without  compensating  saving  to 
consumers. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

A  Hymn  for  the  Aviators 

r“IIe  shall  defend  thee  under  his  wiiiffs.”] 
Almighty  Father,  Who  canst  still 
The  raging  of  the  storm  at  will, 

And  guardest  all  on  land  and  sea. 

And  where  Thou  art  no  harm  can  he. 

O  God,  extend  Thy  saving  care 

To  those  in  peril  in  the  air. 

Direct  with  Thine  all-seeing  eye, 

Watch  each  dread  journey  through  the  sky  ; 
Though  tempest  tossed,  guide  with  Thy 
hand. 

Tiring  each  brave  pilot  safe  to  land. 

O  God,  extend  Thy  saving  care 

To  those  in  peril  in  the  air, 

— Miss  Hamilton. 

* 

I‘''akmeks’  Bulletin  850,  “How  to  ^lake 
Cottage  Cheese  on  the  Farm,”  is  a  recent 
issue  from  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  which  may  be  obtained  free  on  ap¬ 
plication.  It  will  be  found  very  usciful 
and  instructive,  giving  full  details  of  the 
work,  both  by  the  ordinary  souring  pro¬ 
cess,  and  by  the  rennet  or  pepsin  process. 
Instructions  are  given  for  preparing 
homemade  “starter”  where  the  first  pro¬ 
cess  is  used.  Where  a  farmer  retails  his 
own  products,  cottage  cheese  is  often  prof¬ 
itable,  and  it  often  forms  a  valuable  part 
of  the  home  dietary.  It  will  pay  to  study 
the  best  way  of  making  it. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  is¬ 
sued  several  bulletins  on  bird  houses, 
while  Farmers’  Bulletin  844,  “How  to 
Attract  Birds  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States,”  gives  good  advice  about  their 
protection  and  feeding.  The  children  on 
the  farm  are  sure  to  be  interested  in  feed¬ 
ing  the  wild  birds  during  the  Winter, 
and  food  shelves  or  trays  will  be  found 
very  attractive.  ^More  elaborate  /ood 
houses  are  figured  in  the  above  bulletin, 
and  advice  is  also  given  for  feeding  seed¬ 
eating  and  fruit-eating  birds,  by  provid¬ 
ing  plants  and  shrubs  that  will  supply 
them.  It  is  time  to  consider  provision 
for  our  feathered  friends,  before  snow 
and  rough  weather  work  hardship  among 
them. 

* 

The  wristlets  being  knitted  now  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  Red  Cross  specifications 
have  a  thumb-hole  at  both  top  and  bot¬ 
tom.  They  can  thus  be  changed  to  save 
wear.  In  addition  to  the  army  knitting 
that  is  occupying  so  many  of  us,  and  the 
perennial  sweaters,  we  see  many  knitted 
mufflers  and  caps  Avorn  by  women  and 
girls,  and  the  shops  offer  knitted  helmets, 
like  those  made  for  soldiers,  but  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  pompon,  for  skating  wear. 
One  very  attractive  muffler  noted,  of  old 
blue  wool,  was  made  entirely  of  purling 
running  lengthwise,  with  fringed  ends , 
it  was  about  two  yards  long  and  10 
inches  wide.  The  purling  made  a  much 
handsomer  scarf  than  plain  knitting. 

Xew’’  Tork  hotel  and  restaurant  men 
have  voted  for  meatless  Tuesdays  and 
wheatless  Wednesdays,  as  a  part  of  the 
present  food-saving  movement.  People 
w'ith  slim  purses,  who  are  obliged  to  pat¬ 
ronize  the  city  restaurants,  begin  to  feel 
as  though  they  might  be  driven  from  a 
meatless  and  a  wheatless  to  an  eatless 
day,  considering  the  steady  jump  in 
prices.  At  the  inexpensive  restaurants  a 
baked  apple  is  now  10  cents;  with  cn'am 
15  cents,  which  is  rather  discour.iging  to 
the  Apple  Consumers’  League.  One  big 
New  York  hotel  made  a  decided  innovo- 
tion  October  19  when  it  gave  notice  that 
sugar,  two  lumps,  w'as  an  extra,  costing 
five  cents,  while  powdered  sugar  was  10 
cents  a  portion.  Maple  sugar  or  tiny 
pitchers  of  maple  syrup  were  served  free 
if  desired.  The  hotel  manager  recom¬ 
mended  mai)le  sugar  as  a  very  desirable 
sweetener  for  coffee. 

* 

Many  recipes  for  soups  and  gravies  tell 
one  to  thicken  with  bix)wn  flour.  This 
does  not  mean  graham  or  entire  wheat 
flour,  but  ordinai’y  white  flour,  which  has 
been  browned  in  the  oven.  Put  the  flour 
on  a  tin  pie  plate,  and  put  in  a  hot  oven, 
stirring  frequently  when  it)  begins  to 
brown,  until  it  is  all  a  nice  color,  but  do 
not  let  it  scorch.  It  may  be  put  away  in 
a  closed  vessel,  and  is  then  always  ready 
for  service.  It  gives  a  nice  color  to 
gravy,  w'^hich  is  often  too  pale  when  white 
flour  is  used  for  thickening. 


C'Ae  RURAL  N 
Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Medicine  spoons  of  china  or  glass  co.st 
10  cents.  They  are  very  convenient,  hav¬ 
ing  a  deep  oval  bowl  marked  to  mca.sure 
teaspoon,  dessertspoon  or  tablespoon,  and 
a  little  handle  like  a  teacup. 

Fur  cloth  is  much  used  for  coats,  stoles, 
muffs  and  trimmings.  It  really  looks 
like  fur,  and  wears  well.  Seal  cloth  in 
brown  or  black  is  from  $0.50  to  $28  a 
yard ;  mole  nutria,  gray,  taupe  and  black, 
$8  to  $15  a  yard.  Very  handsome  wide 
scarfs  are  made  of  the  fur  cloth,  lined 
with  i)laiu  or  figured  silk.  Black  plush 
scarfs  were  seen  as  low  as  $5,  while 
plush  scarfs  that  imitated  moleskin  cost 
from  $6  to  $12. 

A  down  comfortable  covered  with 
brown  sateen,  extra  long,  is  offered  for 
camp  use,  price  $12.  Abdominal  belts 
for  soldiers,  natural  wool,  are  $1  and 
$1,50.  American-made  socks,  black  or 
white  ribbed  wool,  are  75  cents  a  pair; 


The  Rural  Patterns 

.  In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9562 — P  Iain  and 
Eancy  Capes,  34  or 
SO,  38  or  40,  42  or 
44  bust.  1‘rice  lOe. 


9557 — (J  Ill’s  Ki¬ 
mono,  8  to  14 
years.  I’riee  lOe. 


9553  —  ()ue-Pioae 
Dress  for  Misses 
and  Small  Women, 
10  to  18  years. 
I’rice  15e. 


0548— Child’s  Empire 
Dress,  4  to  10  years. 
Price  10c. 


0527— Child’s  Paja-  9.')63— Boy’s  .Suit,  2 
mas,  2  to  S  years,  to  6  years.  I’riee 
Price  10c.  10c. 


heavier  grade,  British  make,  $1.25  a  pair. 

A  sleeping  bag  for  military  use  has  a 
kapok-filled  mattress  and  waterproof  cov¬ 
er;  it  is  said  to  be  exceptionally  warm 
and  costs  $15.  Kapok,  w’hicb  is  much 
used  in  cu.shions,  mattres.ses  and  stuffed 
furniture,  is  the  silky  fiber  surrounding 
the  seeds  of  the  Ceiba  or  silk-cotton  tree, 
several  varieties  of  which  are  grown  iu 
Asia,  Africa  and  tropical  America. 

Carrot  Salad ;  Boiled  Apple  Dumpling 

Will  you  please  give  recijies  for  carrot 
salad  and  boiled  apple  dumpling? 

MRS.  A.  c. 

Carrot  salad  is  something  new  to  us, 
aud  we  must  ask  our  reiiders  to  supply 
this  recipe,  if  possible. 

Boiled  apple  dumplings  are  made  in 
two  ways ;  the  individual  dumpliugs,  as 
made  for  baking,  or  a  boiled  pudding  of 
sliced  apples  cooked  in  one  mold,  which 
some  cooks  describe  as  apple  dumpling. 
Recipes  follow’ : 

No.  1. — Sift  a  quart  of  flour  twice  with 
half  a  spoonful  of  salt  and  1%  teaspoon- 


E  W-YO  R  K  E  R 

ful  of  baking  pow’der.  Chop  into  this  one 
tablespoonful  lard  and  one  of  butter,  and 
mix  into  a  soft  dough  with  tw’O  cupfuls  of 
milk.  Roll  into  a  sheet  half  an  inch 
thick,  and  cut  into  five  inch  squares.  Peel 
and  core  large  tart  apples,  put  one  in  the 
middle  of  each  square  of  paste,  fill  the 
core  W’ith  sugar,  then  fold  the  corners  of 
the  paste  together,  covering  the  apple, 
and  pinching  the  paste  close  around  it. 
Tie  each  dumpling  in  a  square  of  cheese¬ 
cloth  that  has  heen  dipped  in  boiling 
water  and  w’ell  floured.  Drop  the  dump¬ 
lings  into  boiling  w’ater  and  cook  fast  for 
one  hour.  Dip  each  dumpling  in  cold* 
water  for  a  moment  to  loosen  the  cloth, 
then  turn  out  on  a  hot  dish.  Serve  with 
hard  sauce. 

No.  2. — Fill  a  two-quart  granite  pan 
two-thirds  full  with  tart  apples,  peeled 
and  cut  into  eighths,  and  add  half  a  cup 
of  w'ater.  Butter  the  edge  of  the  pan,  and 
the  inside  of  the  cover.  Cover  the  apples 
with  a  nice  biscuit  crust.  Cover  closely 
and  steam  one  hour.  To  serve,  remove 
cover,  and  invert  the  pan  over  a  large 
plate,  leaving  the  crust  on  the  plate,  aud 
the  apples  on  op.  Serve  hot  with  lemon 
or  molasses  sauce. 

Snet  ennst  is  also  desirable  for  dump¬ 
lings  made  of  the  individual  apples,  or 
.sliced.  We  like  to  line  a  basin  with  suet 
crust,  fill  with  sliced  apples,  sw’eetened 
and  spiced,  and  cover  with  crust,  tying  a 
floured  cloth  over  the  top,  and  either  boil¬ 
ing  or  steaming.  Good  hard  beef  suet, 
chopped  to  a  poivder,  must  be  used,  one 
cupful  to  two  cupfuls  of  flour,  aud  mixed 
very  .stiff  with  cold  water. 


Suet  for  Shortening 


Suiiie  time  ago  I  noticed  a  request  for 
different  ways  of  rendering  suet  for 
culinary  use,  and  will  give  our  way.  We 
usually  have  somew’here  from  five  to  ten 
Iiounds  at  a  time.  Slice  the  suet,  then 
gi-ind  it  in  the  meat  grinder.  But  it  on 
the  stove  to  cook  in  an  iron  kettle  w'th 
!i  half-pint  of  water,  watching  iind  Stir¬ 
ling  occasionally.  When  the  water  is 
Ixiiled  away  move  it  ro  the  back  of  the 
stove  and  cook  slowl.v  until  the  scraps 
turn  brown  and  look  dry.  Then  take  a 
small  tin  strainer  wlh  a  handle  and  a 
.small  dipper  and  strain  the  suet  iuto  a 
gjillou  crock  or  granite  basin,  w’hich  place 
on  the  stove  beside  tne  kettle.  We  get 
alxiut  three  quarts  strained  suet  from  five 
lioimds.  We  used  to  put  the  sliced  suet 
into  cook  without  grinding,,  until  some 
one  told  us  to  grind  it,  which  W’e  like 
much  better.  The  ground  suet  will  cook 
in  about  half  the  time,  and  there  are 
no  larger  pieces  that  do  not  get  well 
fhtiK'.  Best  of  all  the  scraps  do  not  need 
.  <iii<-<-zing.  r..  ti. 


Your  Carving 

will  call  for  no  apol- 
o^es  this  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  if  done 
with  a  Keen  Kutter 
Carving  Set. 

There’s  a  temper  in  the  forged 
steel  blades  of  Keen  Kutter. 
Carvers  that  makes  them  take 
and  hold  a  keen  and  lasting  edge. 

You’ll  lose  all  nervousness  over 
can’Ing  before  your  guests  the 
very  moment  you  get  a 

Keen  Kutter  in  your  hand. 

• 

And  that  holds  good  for  every 
meal  for  years  and  years  to  come. 

Keen  Kutter  Carving  Sets 
are  inexpensive  and  guar.inttid 
— satisfaction  oryour  money  hack. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  them. 


Tn 


SIMMONS 
HARDWARE  CO. 

Manufacturers  and  Distributers 
St.  Louis  New  York  Philadelphia 
Toledo  Minneapolis  Sioux  City 
Wichita 

*The  rert*ttrc*ion  of  OXTAhf7*)r remainfi  lono 
ajter  tne  PHlCtS  isforgotun.'* 

C,  SIMMONS. 

Trade  Mark  Kegistered. 


Not  a  cent  to  pay  m  advance  for  anything  you  buy  from  Hartman.  Here  are  two  special 
bargains  which  show  you  how  you  can  get  the  biggest  value  and  pay  on  terms  so  easy  you  will 
never  feel  the  cost.  Your  simple  request  will  bring  either  or  both.  Send  no  money 


No  Money  Bn  Advance  Cn  TIdds 
“Century”  Regent  Range 

Improved  model.  Bums  coal  or  wood.  Sheet  flueconstme- 
tion.  Duplex  grate.  4-Piece  sectional  top.  Strong  steel  base 
Roomy  reinforced  steel  oven  with  wire  rack.  Drop  type  bal- 
Six  ^inch  lids.  Oven  20x19x11  in.  Eire  Box 
'5;  •  Wrt.  with  reservoir  280  lbs.  Without  reservoir 
260  lbs.  Shipped  from  our  Foundry  in  Central  Ohio, 
n  369MA13.  Price  without  reservoir  S29.7S. 

??  54.96  every  two  months.  With  reser¬ 

voir  536.75.  Pay  56.15  in  60  days.  56.12  every  two  months. 

Free  Bargain  Catalog 

454  page  book  sent  free  upon  request.  Shows  thousands 
of  amazing  bargains  in  ^miture.  Stoves,  Carpets,  Chinaware, 
Silverware,  Sewing  Machines,  Lamps,  Talking  Machines,  Farm 
Engin^,  Separators  and  other  necessities  for  farm  and  home. 
No  C.  O.  D.  No  deposit.  80  days’  free  trial  and  and  a  year 
to  pay  on  anything  you  select.  A  post  card  brings  it. 

LaSalle  Street 
■  817  Chicago 


Days’  Free  Trial — A  Year  to  Pay 

Whatever  you  buy  here  is  yours  to  use  absolutely  free  for  30  days.  If. 
for  any  reason,  you  aro  not  satisfied,  send  it  back  and  wo  will  pay  freiirht 
you  kccp  it,  xnako  first  payment  in  sixty  days.  Balance  in 
payments  sixty  days  apart.  Open  a  charge  account  with  Hartman  now. 

No  IVQoDtey  In  Advance  On  This 
Hariomian  Oak  Kiltchen  Cabinet 

Send  for  it  our  80  days’  free  trial  offer.  Then  decide  whether 
to  buy  or  not.  See  what  a  convenience  it  is.  We  take  ail  risk. 
No  oblifTation  on  your  part.  Solid  oak.  Has  40  Ib.  capa¬ 
city  flour  bm  with  metal  sifter.  Spice  drawers.  7  lb.  capacity 

Roomy  china  cupboard.  42x25  in. 
wbitewood  table  top.  Removable  kneading  board.  Handy 
utensil  cupboard  with  wire  rack.  Bread  and  cake  box.  Drawer 

split.  Base  mounted 
®  s^lyfs.  Moves  easily  and  does  not  scratch  floor. 

°sk  finish.  Shipped  direct  from 
Order^by  nI"  2T?IvrA3^''*  Shipping  weight  about  176  lbs. 

Price  $17.C5,  Pay  no 
money  in  advance. 

$2.05  in  €0  days.  $2.94 
every  two  months 


The  Hartman  Co.,  C 
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A  Tennessee  Camp  Meeting 

For  more  than  a  Iniiulred  years,  Sul¬ 
phur  Springs  camp  ground  has  been  the 
oasis  for  the  wearj'  housewives’  yearly 
holiday.  In  olden  times  the  shacks  were 
small  log  structures,  with  great  fireplaces 
in  one  end,  and  broad,  long  hearths  for 
cooking  purposes.  The  beds  were  wide 
shelves  made  fast  against  the  side  walls, 
covered  with  loose  straw  and  then  spread 
with  sheets,  quilts,  etc.  The  low,  long,  wide 
shed  was  lighted  with  candles,  the  seats 
were  great  .slabs,  split  from  straight  logs 
and  laid  on  round  blocks ;  the  floor,  old 
IMother  Earth,  covered  with  straw. 

The  meetings  lasted  from  three  to  four 
weeks.  Preachers,  in  their  homespun, 
came  for  miles  across  the  mountains, 
through  the  valleys,  and  even  from  distant 
States,  to  join  in  these  meetings.  It  was 
no  uncommon  sight  to  see  granddames 
with  shawls  askew,  bonnets  off,  ju.st  tak¬ 
ing  the  meeting  out  of  the  preachers’ 
hands.  Everyone  sung,  everyone  talked, 
and  sometimes  it  sounded  as  if  everyone 
shouted. 

The  light  from  the  flickering  candles, 
the  odor  of  cooking  viands,  the  shadows 
of  the  surrounding  forest,  the  ripple  of 
the  falls  over  a  nearby  cliff,  the  mellow 
Autumn  air  through  which  the  voices 
rang  clear  and  insistent,  formed  a  med¬ 
ley  of  sounds  and  .scenes,  once  experienced 
never  foi’gotten.  And  though  the  old 
camps  are  replaced  by  neat  frame  struc¬ 
tures,  the  old  shed  with  one  more  up-to- 


Embroidery  Designs 


No.  C.78  ts  a  unique  and  handsome  apron. 
It  differs  from  the  average  apron,  not  only 
in  design,  but  in  making.  The  whole  apron 
Is  a  pocket,  and  is  an  ideal  article  for  one 
who  knits.  Except  for  the  scallops,  at  the 
opening  to  the  pocket,  which  are  button¬ 
holed,  the  embroidery  is  done  with  the  out¬ 
line  and  lazy-daisy  stitch.  The  design  is 
stamped  on  white  organdie,  and  with  merc¬ 
erized  floss,  of  any  desired  shade,  costs  50c. 


date,  the  candles  replaced  with  large 
swinging  lamps,  the  Iieartfelt  religion  by 
one  of  a  stiller  kind,  the  spirit  remains. 

The  sturdy  oaks  and  high  poplars,  like 
the  jiioneer  preachers,  are  gone.  The  ox- 
team  is  replaced  by  the  auto-mobile,  the 
homespun  by  serge,  broadcloth  and  vel¬ 
vet  ;  the  old-time  singing  by  a  picked  choir 
and  organ,  and,  to  cap  the  climax,  the 
grounds  are  enclo.sed  with  a  high  wire 
fence,  and  “It’s  10  cents  admittance,  if 
you  please,  on  Sunday.”  Yet  it’s  a 
great  place,  sometimes  as  many  as  5,000 
in  attendance  in  one  day.  While  some  go 
for  the  good  of  the  meetings,  to  hear  the 
high-priced  evangelists  or  the  noted  sing¬ 
ers,  others  go  because  everyone  else  goes, 
some  to  see  the  sights,  others  to  meet  and 
mingle  with  friends  they  would  otherwise 
never  see  again.  A  boardinghouse  now 
accommodates  those  who  do  not  care  to 
take  their  own  dinner.  A  fountain  with 
ice  water  has  replaced  the  well  and  wind¬ 
lass  ;  ice  cream,  watermelon  and  candy 
shacks  separate  the  bashful  swains  and 
their  hai’d-earned  pennies.  One  can  yet 
tell  the  mountain  lass,  with  her  stout 
form,  red  cheeks  and  luxuriant  tresses, 
as  she  swings  along  with  the  uutrammeled 
freedom  of  the  hills,  in  company  with  the 
brawny  brave  of  her  choice,  while  close 
in  her  wake  is  a  young  miss  dressed  in 
the  latest  mode,  lips  and  face  painted, 
hair  frizzed  and  curled,  her  steps  minc¬ 
ing  because  of  the  high-heeled  shoes,  sev¬ 
eral  numbers  too  small.  Her  attendant 
admirer  sports  a  cigar,  an  ivory-handled 
cane,  and  a  sporty  tie.  He  is  thin  and 
spindly,  and  one  of  the  old-time  giants 
could  have  easily  shouldered  him,  but  he, 
too,  is  one  of  the  products  of  progress. 

MRS.  D.  B.  V. 


Substantial  Irish  Potato  Soups 
Part  II. 

French  Potato  Puree. — Allow  two 
large  potatoes  (peeled  and  sliced)  to  three 
pints  of  water.  Cut  up  also  two  large 
onions  or  leeks,  adding  vegetables  when 
the  water  boils.  Cook  an  hour,  then  put 
through  a  sieve ;  reheat ;  pour  into 
tureen,  adding  a  tablespoonful  of  butter 
and  sprinkling  on  top  a  half  cupful  of 
chopped  chervil. 

Grated  Potato  Soup. — Allow  for  each 
quart  of  stock  or  milk  four  rather  small 
potatoes.  Peel  and  grate  these  and  when 
the  stock  or  milk  is  hot  add  with  season¬ 
ing  of  salt,  pepper  and  a  grating  of  nut¬ 
meg.  Cook  till  the  potato  is  tender ;  place 
in  a  tureen ;  .sprinkle  on  top  a  cupful  of 
grated  cheese  with  a  sprinkling  of  paprika 
and  serve. 

Sago  (or  Tapioca)  and  Potato  Soup, 
— Cook  in  salted  water  to  cover  a  pint  of 
peeled,  sliced  potatoes.  When  tender 
drain  and  put  through  a  vegetable  press. 
Add  enough  milk  to  make  a  quart  (in  all) 
with  sufficient  salt,  then  stir  in  a  heaped 
tablespoonful  of  drained  sago  or  tapioca 
which  has  soaked  twenty  minutes  in  cold 
water.  Add  also  a  pint  of  boiling  water 
and  a  half  cupful  of  chopped  sweet,  red 
or  green  peppers.  Cook  till  the  sago  is 
clear,  then  serve.  (While  sago  and  tap¬ 
ioca  are,  like  potato,  starchy,  the  combi¬ 
nation  is  for  this  soup  to  be  recommended 
because  of  the  consistency  resulting.) 

Rice  and  Potato  Soup. — ^There  are 
places  and  times  when  rice,  like  tapioca, 
or  sago,  may  be  advantageously  used  with 
potatoes,  although  both  are  starch-foods. 
The  rice  may  be  put  through  a  ricer  or 
used  whole.  The  latter  is  more  distinc¬ 
tive  but  both  are  good.  Peel  and  slice 
enough  washed  potatoes  to  make  a  quart. 
Simmer  till  tender  in  a  quart  of  salted 
water,  then  put  through  a  sieve  and  re¬ 
place  on  fire  with  a  quart  of  hot  milk. 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper,  adding  also 
a  tablespoonful  of  minced  onion  and  a 
half  teaspoonful  of  sweet  paprika.  Al¬ 
low  two  cupfuls  of  cooked  rice  if  used 
whole,  or  one  and  a  half  if  put  through  a 
ricer.  If  the  latter,  riced  form  is  used  add 
to  the  potato  with  the  milk,  but  if  used 
whole  stir  in  a  few  minutes  before  serv¬ 
ing. 

Simple  Cream  of  Potato  Soup. — Cook 
sufficient  peeled,  sliced  potato  to  fill  a 
quart  measure,  with  two  tablespoon fuls 
of  minced  onion,  in  salted  water  till  ten¬ 
der.  Drain ;  put  through  a  sieve ;  add 
one  quart  and  one  cupful  of  milk,  pre¬ 
viously  heated  to  boiling  point  with  a 
stalk  of  celery  (chopped)  draining  this 
out  when  added  to  the  potato.  Season 
with  pepper  and  salt ;  add  a  rounding  ta¬ 
blespoonful  of  butter  and  serve. 

Potato  Chowder. — Peel  and  chop  one 
lai’ge  onion  and  six  potatoes.  Cut  fine 
one-fourth  pound  of  ham  or  salt  pork  and 
place  with  the  onion  (only)  in  a  pot  or 
large  granite  saucepan.  Cook,  stirring 
till  the  onion  begins  to  get  yellow,  then 
add  the  potatoes  with  a  pint  of  boiling 
water,  a  tablespoonful  of  minced  iiarsley 
and  seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper.  Sim¬ 
mer  till  the  potatoes  are  done,  then  thicken 
with  a  tablespoonful  each  of  butter  and 
flour  rubbed  smooth  in  part  of  a  pint  of 
milk.  Add  the  rest  of  the  pint  when  the 
mixture  is  smoothly  stirred  ;  simmer  five 
minutes;  pour  into  a  tureen  upon  two 
layers  of  ordinary  ci’ackers ;  cover  a  few 
minutes  till  crackers  are  softened,  then 
serve. 

RILEY  M.  FLETCHER  BERRY. 


Oatmeal  Bread 

Would  you  tell  us  how  to  make  that 
delicious  oatmeal  bread  spoken  of  on  page 
1184?  MBS.  G.  E.  R. 

Two  cupfuls  oatmeal,  two  and  one-half 
cupfuls  water,  five  cupfuls  white  flour, 
one-half  cup  molasses,  one-half  yeast  cake, 
one  tablespoonful  shortening,  one  table¬ 
spoon  salt,  two  tablespoons  sugar.  Soak 
oatmeal  in  two  cupfuls  boiling  water,  let 
stand  one  hour.  Mix  molasses,  shorten¬ 
ing,  salt  and  sugar,  add  to  oatmeal,  then 
add  flour  and  yeast  dissolved  in  one-half 
cup  warm  wateiN  It  will  make  a  very 
stiff  dough,  but  is  softer  after  standing. 
Let  rise  over  night;  in  the  morning  stir 
down,  let  rise  again,  then  mold  and  let 
rise,  baking  like  any  other  bread. 


Christmas  Booklets— 20  for  25c 


We  have  sold  these  Booklets  for  several  years  and  thousands 
of  people  all  over  the  country  order  them  each  Christmas.  Nor 
is  it  any  wonder  when  you  consider  their  really  remarkable  value 
and  artistic  beauty,  and  the  fact  that  you  can  get  twenty  neat, 
artistic,  personal  Christmas  gifts  for  25c.  All  of  us  have  friends 
whom  we  wish  to  remember  each  Christmas  but  to  whom  it 
is  not  necessary  to  send  an  expensive  gift.  These  little  book¬ 
lets  meet  such  a  need  exactly.  The  illustration  shows  three 
of  the  cover  designs.  These  covers  are  beautifully  litho¬ 
graphed  in  Holiday  colors.  In  each  package  there  are  seven¬ 
teen  others  equally  pretty.  Each  booklet  has  four  inside 
pages  and  the  cover;  average  size  about  3x4  inches  although 
the  size  varies  with  the  different  designs.  On  the  inside  cen¬ 
tre  page  is  an  appropriate  Holiday  sentiment  and  a  place  to 
sign  your  name.  Each  cover  design  is  different. 

The  twenty  booklets  and  twenty  envelopes  with  which  to  mail  them  will  be  sent  pre¬ 
paid  for  25c.  Quantity  is  limited.  Orders  must  be  received  at  once. 


Ask  for  our  large  Circular  of  Christmas  Goods 


Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia 


Health— Comfort— Convenience 

Don't  gro  oat  in  the  snow  or  nasty  weather  to  an 
unsightly,  germ- breeding,  disease-spreading, 
outdoor  privy.  No  more  colds,  rheumatism,  etc. 

Wolverine  Chemical  Toilet 

Endorsed  by  health  officials,  Odorless,  Sani-, 
tary.  Germ  Proof.  No  water,  sewer  or 
cesspool.  Easy  to  Install.  Upkeep  less 
than  cent  a  day.  Pays  for  itself  many  times 
In  a  year.  Thousands  in  use.  Price  remark¬ 
ably  low.  Write  for  free  book. 

Dail  Steel  Products  Co.,  211  Main  St.  .Laosing,  Midi. 


r - ^ 

RETAILERS’  35c  QUALITY 

COFFEE 

From  Wholesaler  Direct,  fresh  off  the  Roaster 

5  POUNDS  FOR  1  o  ci 

Bean  or  Ground  JL  m 

DELIVERED  FREE  WITHIN  300  MILES 

10  lbs.  DELIVERED  FREE  1000  MILES 

SatU/aetion  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,  233-239  Washioglon  Si.,  New  York 

TADYSEE77HBSILAB  R3 

I  I  ■■■  ■  II  ■  ^ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


THE  STUDY  HOUR 


Abraham  Lincoln  learned  to  read  by  the  fitful  flare  of  pine 
knots  in  the  log  cabin  fireplace.  It  was  a  gruelling  trial  for 
his  eyes,  and  an  indication  of  his  indomitable  will  to  succeed. 


Our  young  folks  don’t  have  to  study  by  a  flickering  fireplace 
light.  They  have  the  Rayo  Lamp  that  makes  hours  of  study 
into  hours  of  comfort. 


RAYO  LAMPS  give  a  soft,  mellow  light  that  does  not  irri¬ 
tate  the  eyes. 

You  light  a  Rayo  without  removing  either  chimney  or  shade.  Easy  to 
re- wick  and  keep  clean. 

Use  So-CO-ny  Kerosene  for  best  results. 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  of  NEW  YORK 

PFUNCIPAL  OFFICES 

NEW  YORK  ALBANY 

BUFFALO  BOSTON 
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mGLE  (.AinPS 


DT  ni»  ramiiy*  ne  knew  that  the  over- 
brilliant  white  lifirht— each  as  that  from  electric¬ 
ity,  acetylene,  mantle  (ms  or  gasoline  lamps  and 
from  the  familiar  round  burner  oil  lamps— is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  ninety  percent  otthe  eyestrain 
and  headaches  which  endanger  Bight  and 
health.  Therefore  he  installed  Angle  Lamps. 
Test  them  for  yourself  for  thirty  days,  they  will 
cost  you  nothiM  if  they  are  not  all  we  claim 
for  them.  The  finest  light  you  ever  read  by- 
soft  and  comforting  to  the  eyes. 

Very  economical,  all  the  fight  goes  downward 
on  your  work,  not  up  against  the  ceiling.  Uses 
one-third  the  oil  of  round  burners,  one  quart 
lasts  16  to  20  hours.  No  shadows  on  your  work. 
Free  from  all  dangar— can  be  refilled  while 
lighted  in  perfect  safety.  Does  not  smoke  or 
smell  -easily  cleaned— no  valves,  tubes,  mantles 
or  complications.  Test  it  for  your  family’s  sake- 
give  them  the  benefit  of  the  finest  light  there  is, 
next  to  daylight. 

Your  dealer  can  get  AngleLamps  from  the  jobber. 
1  to  4  burners- in  handsome  brass,  copper  or 
nickel  finish.  Learn  all  the  benefits  and  savings; 
send  for  Catalogue  No.  W  today. 

THE  ANCLE  MANUFACTURINO  COMPANY. 

244-246  West  23rd  St.,  Now  York  City  < 


RAW  FURS  Wanted 

1  BUY  RAW  FURS— DIRECT  PROM  the  hunter  or 
triipper,  the  country  fur  buyer,  or  the  local  dealer. 
I'll  buy  one  hide  or  ten  thousand  hides. 

My  price  lists  are  issued  regularly  throughout  the 
Season.  WRITE  for  one  and  kei^p  iiosted  on  inai  ket 
cundit.lons.  It  is  free  for  the  asking.  6  PER  CENT 
EXTRA  PAIDOS  SHIPMENTS  AMOUNTING  TO  f46.00 
AND  OVER,  1  pay  all  transportation  charges. 

If  you  prefer,  you  can  put  your  own  valuation  on 
your  furs  and  If  I  cannot  pay  as  much  or  more,  1 
will  return  your  furs  to  you  at  my  expense.  If  you 
will  be  reasonable,  we  will  l>e  able  to  trade  very 
nicely  and  l>e  of  Ix'neflt  to  each  other.  Try  me— It 
will  mean  extra  money  for  you.  Get  in  touch  with 
me  at  once.  DO  IT  NOW, 

HARRY  LEVY 

134-136  West  2Sth  St„  New  York  City 

Member  of  the  Raw  Fur  Merchauls’  Association  of 
the  City  of  New  York. 


RAW  FURS 


Our  prices  are  always  the  highest  the  mar¬ 
ket  arfords.  Liberal  grading  and  prompt 
remittance  guaranteed  on  ail  shipments. 
Send  for  Pur  Price  List 


David  Blustein  &  Bro. 


uav 

tm 


West  27*Ji  St  .New  York 


RAPPERS 


T 

If  .loseph  E.  Sulliv.an  got  moi-e  for  his  furs 
than  you  did.  there  must  be  a  roa.son.  1 1  e  t  icil 
a  little  red  tag  on  his  shipment  and  he  knew 
from  past  experience  that  if  he  wasn't  satis 
lied  with  the  offer  submitted,  he  could  get  his 
FURS  back  with  all  charges  prepaid.  Some 
FUR  Houses  claim  to  do  a  great  deal  more  but  do  fhoy  7 
Write  for  free  price  list  and  ship  your  next  lot  to  JAS.  P.  ELLlS, 
34  &  36  Mill  Street,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.Y.  Established  in  ISSS. 


Cash  for  Raw  Furs 

If  you  don’t  send  for  our  price  list  we  are  both 
losers  because  we  pay  highest  market  prices 
and  want  your  shipments.  Send  for  Price  list  D. 

L,  BRIEFNER  &  SONS,  (Est.  1861) 

148  West  25th  Street,  New  York  City 


SKUNK 


We  pay  top  prices  for  Skunk.  Mink, 
Muskrat,  and  all  raw  Furs.  Price  list 
free.  M,  J,  JEWETT  &  SONS, 
UEDWOOD,  N.  Y.  DEPT.  29 


Sabo  Sure  Catch  Trap.  Dc- 
eigned  to  be  plaot-d  in  the  ani¬ 
mals  burrow.  Your  hardware 
dealer  has  them.  Write  for 
booklet.  Agents  Wanted. 

SABO  TRAP  MFC.  CO. 

No.  3118  W.  25  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Do  you  want  a  farm  where  largest  profits  art* 
made?  The  South’s  great  variet.v  of  crops 
and  wonderfully  productive  climate  make  it  the 
most  profitable  farm  section  of  America.  It  is 
the  place  for  the  lowest  cost  meat  production 
and  dairy  farming.  It  grows  the  largest  variety 
of  forage  crops.  Good  lands,  in  good  localities, 
as  low  as  $15  to  ?25  an  acre.  Let  us  show  you 
locations  that  will  give  the  highest  profits.  M. 
V.  RICHARDS,  Commissioner,  Room  87,  South¬ 
ern  Railway  System,  Washington,  D.  C. 


E  have  books  on 
all  subjects  of 
farming  by  rec¬ 
ognized  authorities. 
Write  us  and  we  will 
quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
West  SOtb  Street,  New  YorU 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Thoroughbred  and  Purebred 

One  thing  that  I  would  like  to  know  is 
the  use  of  the  word  “thoroughbred”  in 
connection  with  the  different  breeds  of 
cattle  and  horses.  I  am  specially  inter¬ 
ested  in  animal  husbandry  and  I  know 
that  a  “Thoroughbred”  is  a  particular 
breed  of  horses,  and  since  that  is  the  case 
I  cannot  see  why  it  is  n.sed  in  connection 
with  other  hrei'ds.  Why  not  use  “pure¬ 
bred”  or  “fnllblooded?”  w.  v. 

Alfred,  N.  Y. 

The  word  “thoroughbred”  is  wrongly 
used  when  applied  to  any  live  stock  ex¬ 
cept  a  breed  of  English  race  horses.  It 
has  become  a  popular  habit  to  use  this 
word  when  referring  to  fine  stock  of  any 
kind.  We  have  heard  human  beings 
called  “thoroughbreds”  when  a  high  com¬ 
pliment  was  intended.  It  is  not  unlike 
the  term  “soda”  or  “soda  water”  given  to 
soft  drinks.  There  is  no  soda  in  such 
waters — the  “fizz”  being  produced  by 
carbonic  acid.  The  origuial  fizz  drink 
seems  to  have  been  produced  by  bicarbon¬ 
ate  of  Soda  and  cream  of  tartar*— like  a 
baking  powder—  and  the  name  “soda” 


cha.sod  .sf«me  Alfalfa  hay,  which  I  placed 
before  my  hogs  in  racks*.  They  will  not, 
however,  touch  it,  or  some  common  horse 
hay  that  I  gave  them.  Can  you  tell  me 
if  there  is  any  way  in  which  I  can  get 
them  to  eat  it,  as  they  will  not  eat  any¬ 
thing  but  grain?  V.  T.  B. 

North  Marshfield,  Mass. 

Alfalfa  hay  is  especially  relished  by 
pigs  that  have  Tcached  more  or  less  ma- 
turit.v,  although  often  times  it  requires 
a  little  time  and  patience  to  fully  accus¬ 
tom  them  to  the  bulky  ration.  If  V.  T.  B. 
will  take  some  of  the  Alfalfa  leaves  and 
mix  with  them  a  small  amount  of  grain 
that  he  has  been  accustomed  to  feeding 
the  pigs,  gradnall.v  increasing  the  amount 
of  Alfalfa  leaves  and  adding  sjjine  of  the 
coarser  portions  of  the  hay  from  time  to 
time,  it  will  not  he  very  long  before  the 
pigs  will  ndible  away  at  it  when  it  is 
placed  in  .slat  racks  before  them.  It  is 
doubtful  if  pigs  weighing  less  than  100 
pound.s  will  make  much  use  of  the  Al¬ 
falfa  hay,  for  .voung  animals  require  con¬ 
centrated  feed  in  order  to  grow  regularly 
and  efficiently.  We  found  Alfalfa  hay 


The  Head  of  a  Duroc  Jersey  Herd.  Fig.  598 


has  hung  on.  A  purebred  animal  is  one 
with  both  parents  recorded  or  eligible 
to  reeord  in  the  legal  herd  book  of  the 
I»art '.I'ular  breed.  A  cow  cannot  be  a 
fliorouglihred  any  more  than  a  .Tersey 
can  he  a  Holstein,  for  all  three  names 
stand  for  three  definite  and  particular 
breeds.  “Th(U'oughbred”  is  often  used, 
imt  the  word  does  not  mean  what  the 
users  intend. 

Waste  in  Milk  Ceins 

III  the  ])i'eseiit  milk  controver.sy,  is  it 
not  iM'i'tinent  to  examine  into  certain  wan¬ 
ton  and  wholly  unnecessary  items  of  loss 
to  the  large. milk  dealers? 

Near  every  receiving  station  are  cans 
of  the  various  companies  that  have  been 
bought  nil  or  otherwise  absorbed  by  the 
Borden’s  Co.,  the  number  of  Avhich  will 
run  into  the  thousands,  and  most  of  them 
are  good,  hut  are,  of  course,  stamped 
with  the  name  or  initials  of  the  original 
company.  These  cans  are  piled  up  in  the 
oiien  like  cordwood,  and  %vill  eventually 
become  scrap  iron.  I  tried  to  hu.v  some 
of  them  hut  was  refused.  Many  farmer.^ 
would  buy  second-hand  cans,  to  he  used 
for  various  purposes  on  the  farm,  even 
to  deliver  milk  to  the  shipping  stations 
or  cheese  factories,  while  the  poorer  ones 
could  h(.‘  used  to  bring  hack  whey,  skim- 
milk,  water  or  other  swill  or  slop  for 
pigs  and  calves. 

There  can  he  uo  doubt  that  the  lo.«s  to 
the  Borden’s  of  the  value  of  the.se  cans  is 
charged  to  their  account  of  cxpense.s  of 
distribution,  as  is  breakage  of  bottles, 
etc,,  and  ultimately  either  the  producer 
or  consumer,  or  both,  pays  the  bill.  This 
item  of  loss  will  run  well  up  into  the 
thousands  of  dtdlars.  and  is  not  properly 
a  loi*s,  but  is  wanton  and  wilful  wa.ste. 
The  refusal  to  .sell  such  cans  to  anyone 
wishing  to  buy  is  simply  playing  the  di>g 
in  the  manger.  n.  c.  collins. 

Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y, 

R.  N.-Y.— Tlmt  loss  will  he  saddled 
upon  the  producer  and  coiisuiner — which¬ 
ever  will  stand  for  it  with  least  com¬ 
plaint.  TiOt  us  have  the  facts  about  tliis. 


Feeding  Alfalfa  to  Hogs 

One  freiiueiiily  s(*es  in  various  papers 
!  how  mueli  swim*  relish  Alfalfa  hay  and 
,  other  roughagi’.  Several  days  ago  T  pur- 


esjiecially  useful  for  broud  sows,  and  used 
only  Alfalfa  hay,  shelled  corn  and  a  small 
amount  of  digester  tankage  to  supply 
nounshment  during  the  Winter  mouths. 
It  is  requisite,  however,  that  the  Alfalfa 
hay  he  bright  and  abundantly  leaved  and 
that  it  he  placed  in  racks  protected  from 
rain  and  snow.  If  there  is  any  difficulty 
in  getting  mature  jiigs  to  eat  this  Alfalfa 
it  may  he  obviated  by  keeping  all  grain 
away  from  them,  making  it  ueccssar.v  for 
tlu’m  to  eat  it  or  go  hungry.  They  will 
not  tolerate  this  hungry  feeling  wry  long, 
and  the  amount  of  Alfalfa  hay  they  will 
consume  will  no  doubt  surprise  the  cor- 
I'espomleut.  !'•  t'.  M. 

Dairying  or  Beef 

I  expect  to  nuive  on  a  lIO-aciT  farm. 
I  am  expected  to  kei'p  about  IH  to  18 
cow.s.  r  have  six  now.  At  present  I 
make  butter,  selling  at  HO  cents,  and  feed 
milk  to  pigs  and  raise  three  calves.  Milk 
sells  at  24c  to  2Gc  per  gal.  My  experi¬ 
ence  is  not  so  broad,  yet  I  am  led  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  one  keeps  a  good  be(^  type 
of  COW.S  and  lets  the  calves  run  with  the 
cows  till  they  are  ready  to  pass  as  beeves, 
there  is  practically  as  much  profit  in 
cows  as  if  one  kept  the  average  dairy 
cow ;  and  much  less  labor  and  care.  I 
should  he  pleased  to  hear  of  some  who 
reallv  are  following  this  idea  and  what 
their  re.sults  are.  I  .should  also  like  any 
information  concerning  dairying  with 
present  high  feed  pric-es  and  high-priced 
labor.  A.  .r.  K. 

Emails,  I’a. 

With  labor  and  feed  so  high,  one  must 
substitute  machinery  for  human  labor  in 
si)  far  as  possible,  and  raise  most  of  the 
feed  on  the  farm.  In  the  dairy  this  means 
using  a  milking  machine  if  hand  milkers 
cannot  he  obtained-  Bleuty  of  good  Al¬ 
falfa  or  clover  bay  and  corn  or  corn  and 
Soy  bean  silage,  and  jiossihly  some  corn 
and  cob  meal  raised  at  home  will  keep 
the  iiurchase  of  liigh-prieed  concentrates 
down  to  a  minimum.  It  is  doubtful  if  it 
is  advisable  to  feed  grain  as  heavily  as 
usual  except  to  high  producers. 

Much  deiiends  upon  the  location  and 
lyjie  of  farm  and  a  knowledge  of  the  beef 
business  on  the  part  of  the  owner  as  to 
whether  the  beef  proposition  will  pay  bet¬ 
ter  than  dairying.  Unless  you  have  a 
market  that  will  i>ay  first-class  prices  for 
good  beef,  a  modification  of  beef-raising 
which  some  New  England  tarmer.s  are 
ciinyiiig  out  might  work.  That  is.  get¬ 
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ting  hold  of  some  young  grade  Holstein 
heifers  or  steer.s,  and  carrying  them 
through  the  Winter  on  little  or  no  grain, 
and  then  putting  them  on  good  pasture 
and  finish  them  up  a  little  in  the  Fall. 
These  animals  grow  rapidly  and  sell  read- 
il.v  in  these  parts. 

Wlure  the  demand  for  dairy  prodnehs 
is  strong,  it  would  be  difficult  to  make 
beef-raising  pay.  Proper  location,  crop¬ 
ping  systems,  and  investment  in  buildings 
are  three  necessary  essentials.  It  takes 
good  pasture,  silage  and  legume  hay  to 
make  beef  profitably,  and  expensive  build¬ 
ings  are  not  required.  Before  making  a 
complete  change  to  beef  raising,  it  would 
probably  be  a  good  idea  for  you  to  consult 
the  animal  husbandman  tt  your  State 
College,  State  College  P.  O..  Pa.  ii.  f.  j. 


A  Fine  Duroc  Jersey 

Fig  508  shows  the  picture  of  a  iirst- 
class  I)uroc  -Ter.^ey  hoar.  This  hog  is  at 
the  head  of  the  herd  .at  Sweet  Briar 
Farms,  Somerville,  N.  .T.  He  is  a  good 
specimen  of  the  breed.  The  reds  are  be¬ 
coming  very  popular  through  the  Eastern 
States  and  have  many  admirers.  Some 
of  our  correspondents  have  been  telling 
us  of  their  good  qualities.  Such  a  boar 
as  this  in  any  neighborhood  would  within 
a  few  years  make  a  great  difference  in  the 
V|uality  of  the  pig  stock.  In  the.se  days  no 
one  has  any  right  to  feed  high-priced 
grain  to  scrub  stock.  All  improved  breeds 
have  their  advocates  and  dofender.s.  ami 
\vhen  the  smoke  clears  away  from  the 
discussion  it  is  nsimlly  found  that  the 
favorite  hog  is  the  one  which  worked  best 
into  the  conditions  made  on  each  farm 
by  the  personality  of  the  farmer,  the  feed, 
and  the  general  reasons  for  keeping  a 
hog. 


Cow-testing  Associations 

One  of  the  bright  spots  in  the  dairy 
industry  is  the  work  of  the  cow-testing 
associations.  More  such  associations 
should  be  organized  in  the  State.  One 
way  to  help  this  movement  is  to  give  pub- 
llcit.v  to  those  already  in  operation.  It  is 
the  best  means  for  the  average  farmer  to 
put  his  dairy  on  a  business  basis,  carry 
him  out  of  darkuess  into  the  sun,  throw 
limelight  on  his  star  hoarder,  bring  to 
him  the  host  practi.ses  and  help  him  in 
many  other  ways.  It  is  good  work  and 
why  not  help  liy  giving  part  of  your  pa¬ 
per  to  reports  of  the  as.s6ciations  in  the 
Empire  8tate?  Below  is  the  average  pro¬ 
duction  of  all  cows  on  test  for  one  year 
ij  the  Blooming  Grove  Cow  Testing  As¬ 
sociation.  This  association  ha.s  been  go¬ 
ing  for  three  years  and  the  iire.sent  aver¬ 
age  has  lieeu  raised  through  selection. 
’I'he  record  .speaks  for  itself. 

.\vcrages  for  all  cows  in  the  association 
for  the  year  lOlG-1017 : 

ivrilk,  G32G.0.  Fat,  250.4. 

Value  of  products . $148.0] 


Co.st  of  feed .  .5.T.5G 

Returns  above  feed .  78.47 

Cost  of  feed  to  produce  100  Ihs.  of 

milk  .  1.08 

Return  for  .$1  expended  in  feed...  2.10 


I’lip  October  report  shows  tlmt  out  of 
278  cows  on  test,  i{2  produced  ov’er  40 
Ihs.  of  butter  fat  in  the  month,  the  high¬ 
est  cow  producing  51.2  lbs.  of  fat,  1280.^? 
lbs.  of  milk  testing  4  per  cent. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  hamukl  sarkl. 


The  registered  .Tersey  cattle  at  the 
Frank  Cummings’  dispersal  sale,  held  at 
Gainesville,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  17,  sold  at  satis¬ 
factory  prices.  Some  choicely  bred  ani¬ 
mals,  tracing  to  the  Hood  Farm  blood 
lines,  as  well  as  the  best  Island  strains, 
brought  correspondingly  high  prices. 
Buyers  were  present  from  far  and  near. 
The  bidding  wa.s  spirited.  The  day  was 
ideal ;  the  arrangement  of  the  ring,  box 
and  the  decorations  were  jiroper  and  at¬ 
tractive  ;  and  the  auctioneers,  W.  A.  Camp¬ 
bell,  Pavilion,  N.  \'.,  and  J.  B.  Imw- 
rence,  liCRoy,  N,  Y.,  did  creditable  work, 
conducting  the  sale  in  their  usual  busi¬ 
nesslike  manner. 

Milk,  $.8.28  for  2.7  per  cent  per  lOG 
lbs. :  butter,  50e  per  Ih. ;  cheese.  .“Oc ; 
egg.s.  47e;  jiotatoes.  $1.15  per  bu. ;  apiiles, 
$1  per  hu. ;  oats,  75c  per  bu.  Hogs,  t5c 
per  lb. ;  veal,  14c  ;  cows,  $GG  to  $100  for 
grades.  Hay,  $10  per  ton  in  barn. 

I’ottor  Co.,  Pa.  c.  C.  it. 

Apples,  $1.25  per  hu.,  picked ;  75c  to 
$1,  windfall;  potatoes,  $1  per  hu. ;  eggs, 
40e;  butter,  40c:  milk,  10c  (it.  Hogs, 
almost  any  price  asked,  in  some  instances 
as  high  as  22c  per  lb.,  live  weight.  Cattle, 
7%c  to  10c;  cows,  .$50  to  $ltM).  (’orn. 
old.  $2.50;  wheat  at  mills.  $2.40.  We 
have  had  good  wheat,  corn  and  oats,  as 
well  as  good  jiotato  crop.  Few  appU's, 
and  not  choice  at  that.  Retail  prices ; 
milk.  12c  qt. :  potatoes,  .$1..50;  apples. 
$1..50  to  .$2;  ('ggs,  55c;  butter.  50('. 

Fayette  Co.,  Pa.  t.  s.  k. 
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DISPERSAL  SALE 

For  Francis  S.  Mcllhenny,  Esq.,  at  His 
Farm,  20  Mi.  North  of  Phila.,  at  Gwynedd 
Valley  (P.  &  R.  R.)  Montg.  Co.,  Pa. 
Wednesday,  Nov.  ZU 1917,  n-30  a.m. 

Reg.  Holstein  Bull,  2  years,  very  fine. 

10  Reg.  Holstein  Cows  and  Heifers. 

3  Holstein  Cows  and  Heifers,  net  Reg. 

3  Farm  Horses. 

250  R.  I.  Red  Chickens  and  Pnllets,  Whit- 
mer  Strain ;  25  Geese ;  32  Ducks ;  12  Guin¬ 
eas;  2  Hives  Bees,  etc. 

Farm  it  sold.  Sale  of  eqaipment  abiolote.  Lnnch  al  11. 
Complete  circular  with  breeding  of  cattle  on  reqnett. 

H.  J.  DAGER,  Agt.,  Ambler,  Pa. 


• 

*  • 

GUERNSEYS 

nseys 


No  other  breed  can  produce  rich 
golden  butter  fat  as  cheaply  as  the 
^  Guernsey.  Officialyearlyrecordsshow: 
— 7  cows  average  over  20,000  lbs. 

milk  and  1.000 
lbs.  butter  fat. 
Write  for  the 
“story  of  the 
Guernecy 
Cow."  (l) 

American 
Guernsey 
Cattle  Clab 
Box  R 

Peterboro.N.H. 

xm 


THE  MIXTER  FARMS 

Ovar  1,600  purebred  Guernseys  have  been  bred 
on  these  farms.  Present  herd  includes  over 

300  GUERNSEYS 

Exceptional  young  bulls  for  sale  at  reasonable 
prices,  sired  by  May  Rose  sires  and  out  of 
dams  with  A.  R.  records  above  10,000 
lbs.  milk.  Buy  producers. 

J.  S.  CLARK,  Supt.,  HARDWICK,  MASS, 

FOREST  DALE  FARM 


REGISTERED 


8on«  and  Itaughtera  of  ■‘I.angwater  Demonstrator,” 
Mixter  Demonstrator,  Toeinan’s  King  of  the  May,  Jetn- 
roe's  Masher  of  Forestdale.  From  A.  R.  Cows.  POR 
Also  Grade  PERCHKRON  HORSES,  all  ages.  ‘  ' 

Registered  CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS.  SALE 

RICHARD  D,  DeFOREST,  Prop.,  AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 

BelleAlto  Guernseys  r,', 

Registered  reasonable  prices.  M,  H. 
McCallum,  Mgr.  Belle  Alto  Farm,  Wernersville,  Pa. 

New  York  Guernsey  Breeders  Asm.  ^o^^tor  sau 

Send  for  list.  JAMES  H.  SEAMAN.  Sec.,  Glens  Falls.  N.T. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERMSEYSo^uTm";^? 

bull  calves  for  sale  from  one  to  seven  months.  Out 
of  Advanced  Register  dams  with  good  records  and 
by  splendid  sires.  TAmELL  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


JERSEYS 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

sired  by  Torono  Pogis  of  Flood  Farm  and  out  of 
high-producing  cows.  Prices  reasonable,  quality  con¬ 
sidered.  William  Berry.  Valley  View  Farm,  Be  Lancey.  N.Y. 

Fosterfield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 

FOR  SALE 

COWS,  HEIFERS  and  CALVES.  Address 
Charles  6.  Faster, P.  0.  Box  173,  Morristown.  Morris  Co.,N.  J 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Swiss  Goats  Milkers 


Grade  Bucks,  ElO; 


Sharpies.  Centre  Square.  Pa 
Bure  Bucks,  iHiSO 


HORSES 


ft 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

200  Head  to  aelect  from.  Twenty-six 
years  experience.  Write  Dept.  L,  for  cata- 
lugue.  THE  SHADTSIDE  FARMS,  Harih  Binton,  Ohio 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  diack  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold — “Rubal  New- 
Yohker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Ready  for  service  from  Official  Record  Cows 
and  sired  by  Spring  Farm  King  Pontiac  6th 
(the  bull  that  puts  degree  in  pedigree).  His 
first  daughters  calved  for  us  as  2-year  olds  last 
Winter  and  Spring  and  of  the  first  sixteen, four¬ 
teen  made  better  than  20  lbs.  butter  each  in 
seven  days,  and  the  entire  sixteen  averaging 
almost  21V5  lbs.  each  and  over  60  lbs.  milk  a 
day  during  their  test.  Not  cows;  Just  little 
two-year  old  heifers. 

With  the  high  iirice  of  feeds  and  milk  no 
dairyman  can  afford  to  raise  anytliing  but  the 
best  heifers  and  milk  the  best  cows.  A  good 
son  of  S.  F.  K.  P,  6th  Is  the  best  insurance  for 
a  big  producing  dairy  in  the  future.  His  sons 
ready  for  service  from  cows  with  ofiBcial  rec¬ 
ords  of  from  20  to  28  lbs.  butter  each  in  a 
week,  at  from  $150.00  to  $400.00  each.  Raise 
a  dairy  of  producers. 

HENRY  STEVENS  &  SON  ‘ 
(Est.  1876)  LACONA.N.Y.  (175  Head) 

AUCTION  SALE  ' 

65  Registered  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CAHLE 

TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  13,  1917,  at  12  o’clock.  RAIN  OR  SHINE 

80  LAItOE)  straight  and  lound,  well  marked  cows  and  two-year 
olds,  backed  by  the  largest  A.  K.  O.  records ;  cows  that  milk  bo 
to  70  lbs.  milk  per  day,  under  normal  dairy  conditions }  fifteen 
are  fresh  and  a  lot  more  due  this  winter. 

30  TEAULING  and  heifer  calves  of  our  own  breeding  (a  number 
that  are  bred.) 

15  YOUNG  BULLS  and  bull  calves  ;  from  dams  with  records  of  20 
to  27  lbs.  and  sired  by  30-lb.  or  better,  boils  of  King  of  tiio  Pon- 
tiaca,  and  King  Segls  Pontiac  llcartra  (the  $50,000.00  bull.) 

In  breeding  from  sons  or  daughters  ot  Culaiuha  Johanna  Champ¬ 
ion,  Colantha  Johanna  Lad,  King  of  the  Pontlaca,  King  tSegis 
Pontiac  Alcartra,  Aaggie  Cornucopia  Paul  De  Kol,  Aaggio 
Cornucopia  Johanna  Lad,  Woodcrest  Pietje,  Pietjo  22«ls  Wood- 
crest  Lad,  Pletje  22ds  Son,  King  Korndyke  Hcngcrveld  Ormsby, 
Tidy  Abbekcrk  Prince,  Mercedes  Jiillps  Pietertjo  Paul,  Jesse 
Maidas  Paul  De  Kol. 

HERD  SIKK — Korndyke  Ilengerveld  Ormsby  Piet.iel  1.5402  \\hoPO 
six  nearest  dams  average  in  ofYlcial  test  30. .53  lbs.  butter  in  7  days. 
Sixty  dams  that  average  over  25  lbs.,  28  of  which  were  world 
records  when  made  ;  in  oftlcial  tost  his  first  seven  dams  average 
80  lbs.  of  4.3  milk  per  day.  Herd  Tuberouline  tested;  sale  at 
owncr^a  farm;  catalogs  on  re<iuest.  W.  H.  T.uxnky,  Auctioneer. 
CHAS.  A.  HOWELL,  HOWELLS,  ORANGE  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 
70  miles  toest  of  New  York  Cff//.  Erie  R»  R. 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins 

$15  to  $20  each 

ifor  %  Holstein  Heifer  Calves, 
express  paid  in  lots  of  5,26  high 
grade  close  springer  cows,  flue 
|individiials,  lieavy  milkers.  40 
heifers;  35  fancy  yearlings;  12 
registered  cows  ;  36  registered 
heifers  ;  registered  and  high 
grade  bulls. 

J  C.REAGAN.Tully.N  Y, 


Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 

Onn  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked  cows. 

2UU  A  number  are  recently  fresh  and  others  due  to 
,  freshen  soon.  They  are  heavy  producers  and  will 
please  yon. 

1  nn  Ift'  Kc,  "ell  bred  two  and  three  year  old  heifers 
I  UU  bred  to  good  registered  H.  K.  bulls.  All  stock  sold 
with  a  full  guarantee.  Special  price  on  car  load  lots. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  S  SON  Sprinodale  Farms,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Phone  115  or  1476  JI 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

1  nn  cows.  They  are  good  size  and  large 

I  UU _ producers.  __ 

3n  Fresh  and  nearby  springers.  Grade  Heifer 
U  calves.  Registered  heifer  calves  and  Regist¬ 
ered  bull  calves.  Also  service  bulls  all  ages.  If  you 
wont  the  best  we  can  please  you. 

WEBSTER  &  WADSWORTH 

Dept,  Y  Cortland,  N.  Y, 

Phone  i4-F-5  Phone  43-F-2  McGraw 


Stevens’  Farm 
HOLSTEINS 

X  Holstein  heifer  calves,  $16 
and  $20  each,  two  calves  and 
registered  bull  calf  for  $60. 
Itegisteied  heifer  and  hull 
enlves  all  iigcs. 

AH  from  hiqh  producing  dnms 
PAUL  H.  STEVENS,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


A  Flat  Pocket-book 

Cuts  no  ice  as  our  prices  are  low.  Male  calves  half 
value.  Cows,  yearling  heifers  and  heifer  calves 
that  can’t  be  beat  for  quality  and  price.  Herd  sires 
are  top  notchers.  Wo  guarantee  satisfaction.  122- 
acre  alfalfa  farm  for  sale. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  H.  Rivenbiirgh,  R.  I,  Stockbridge,  New  York 


For  Sale-Pure-Bred,  Black  Percheron  STALLION 

■age,  Gyears;  sound  and  a  good  breeder.  Price,  riglit. 

<>.  V.  KEAMS,  Box  264,  Eau  Claire,  Mich. 

ForSalc-^,£^l^^g,^  BAY  COLTS 

coming  3  and  4  yrs.  grade  Percberons,  beauties,  good  size 
and  conformation.  Sound,  gentle,  fearless.  Partly  broken. 
I’rice  »160.  Worth  it.  Photograph.  Hedges,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 

THREE  BIG  BLACK 

Percheron  Mares  and  One  Stallion 

coming  3  years.  All  Registered  and  In  good 
condition.  Must  sell  quick  on  account  of  war. 
L.  H.  TUBBS  :  :  HAVRE  de  GRACE,  MB. 


For  Sale  Months  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

from  A.  li.  O.,  granddaughter  of  JMetje  22d  son  and 
a  son  of  Spring  Karin  King  Pontiac.  If  you  are 
looking  for  good  breeding,  buy  this  good  individual 
.at  bargain  price  $100.00, 

O.  L.  MAKTIN,  -  PLAIN  FIELD,  VT. 

Maple  Lawn  Holsteins 

HiKh  grade  h«lfer  calves  sired  by  registered  sire.  Pam’s  record 
29  lbs.  Two  high  grade  heifer  calves  and  registered  buli  calf 
$60.  Fifty  fine  fresh  grade  cows.  Everything  in  llulsteius  both 
registered  an<l  grades. 

C.  W.  ELLIS,  Jr.  Maple  Lawn  Farm,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Rao  H^lafAin  Riilla  Three  to  12  mo.  old— the  best  blood  of 
ILCg.  noistein  OUUS  the  breed-A.  R  O.  and  semi-official 
backinir.  Sire’s  3  dams  average  18,000  lbs.  of  milk— above  4  per 
cent.  Ciet  a  bull  from  a  family  of  big  producers  and  increase  your 
profits.  Write  for  pedigreeH  and  prices.  Have  u  pair  for  $150. 
RA  $.  JARVIS,  Riverside  Freil  and  Stock  Farms,  Hartwick  Seminary,  N  Y. 


High 


Grade  HOLSTEIN  CALVES  Either  sex,  beantl. 


fully  marked, ®15 
to  SliO.  Ship  anywhere.  Purebred  registered  Hol¬ 
steins,  all  ages.  F.  H.  WOOD,  Cortland,  N.Y, 

PURE  BRED  HOLSTEIN  HEIFER  CALVES  FOR  SALE.  Sired  by  Tidy 
Abbekerk  Prince  Jewel,  one  of  the  best  young  bulls  in 
iervice.  Calves  registered  and  sold  at  Farmer’s  Prices. 
GEO.  E.  110VVEI.L,  Sprue.  Fnrm,  IIOWEI.LH,  Y. 

Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  wntf  tor 

special  offer.  GMES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenanoa.N.Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


SOUTH  FARM 

AYRSHIRES 

300  Head — 7SAmmal>  Imported  from  Scotland. 
143  Cowi  Have  Qualified  for  Advanced  Regiitry. 
MALES  AND  FEMALES  FOR  SALE 
SOUTH  FARM.  WILLOUGHBY.  OHIO 


Breed 


They  Pay 

Economize  on  corn.  You  can  produce  market  toppers  chiefly  on  inexpensive  feeds.  Write 
to  these  breeders  for  prices,  etc.  Send  at  once  for  free  book,  “Berkshire  Hogs.”  Address 

American  Berkshire  Association 


Berkshires  quality 

The  boar.  Majestic  Monarch,  229500,  weight 
407  lbs.  at  7  months  of  age,  was  bred  and 
grown  by  us.  When  you  want  the  best  and 
want  them  big,  write  to 

r*  14  r'ADTFP  WHITGUERN  FARM 
U.  n.  U/\lV  1  IL1\,  ^eST  CHESTER,  Pa. 

Tried  Berkshire  Boars 

FOR  SALE 

Lee’s  Charmer,  6th  .  .  Farrowed  March  9, 1916 
Spring  Lee  .  .  .  Farrowed  April  29,  1916 
Registration  papers  free. 

J.  L.  LEE,  -  Carmel,  N.  Y. 

Superbus’  Lad 

205540— By  Superbus  out  ot  a  daughter  of 
Masterpiece,  and  a  brother  to  Graiui  I.eader, 
Oliampion  Boar  of  the  breed.  We  offer  a  few 
yearling  daughters  of  splendid  size  and  confor¬ 
mation  at  $100  each. 

CRYSTAL  SPRING  STOCK  FARM 

G.  SMITH  &  SDNS,  Props. 

.SEELYVILLE,  PA. 

FLINTSTONE  FARM 

DALTON,  MASS. 

offers  a  few  fall  boars  and  some  spring 

sow  pigs,  well  grown,  thrifty  individuals, 

farrowed  in  litters  of  8  to  14. 

Berkshires 

Young  pigs  our  specialty.  Spring  pigi  all  sold. 
Customers  well  pleased.  We  are  now  hooking 
orders  for  September  farrowed  pigs,  sired  by  the 
two  great  breeding  boars,  The  Grandson’s  Duke 
171001)  and  Lakeside  Masterpiece  212448.  Regis¬ 
tered  and  delivered  free  of  charge.  For  good 
stock  write  us.  H.  GRIMSHAW,  North  East,  Pa. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOB: 

Letter  from  R.  Longwell,  Oxnard,  California  : 
"The  boar  and  S07v  arrived  O.  K.  /  am  more 
than  pleased  tvilh  them.''  A  young  sow  we  sold 
to  a  California  customer  won  a  gold  medal  at 
their  fair  and  sold  there  for  8200.00. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  Box  15.  Dundee,  N.Y. 

SuccessorQuality  Berkshires 

JUST  A  FEW  high  class  1917  spring 
boars  and  gilts  to  offer  at  present. 
Order  at  once  as  the  demand  for  these 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  GrandChamp- 
ion  boars  is  great.  Write  for  full  details. 

BROOKLANDS  FARMS.  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Berkshire  Department 

Wawonaissa  Berkshires 

We  offer  a  few  choice 

OPEN  GILTS— 4  m«s.  old 
BRED  GILTS — for  early  Spring  litter* 

Fine  Individuals  of  best  pedigree. 

Superior  quality  at  reasonable  pi  iees. 

WAWONAISSA  FARMS,  Boonton,  N.  J. 

SHEEP 


PleasantRidgeStockFarm  j 


InterlaKcn,  N.  V., 

are  again  on  the 
front  sent  with  a 
tine  bunch  of  Rambonillet,  Dorset.  Delaine,  Clioviot, 
Cotswold,  and  Southdown  Rams.  Also  a  fine  lot  of 
young  Duroc  large  and  sm.all  Yorkshires.  Olieshire 
and  Essex  boars.  Sows  and  pigs.  Writeyourwants. 


TI  TMIQ  P  A  VIQ  CHOICE  LOT.  STRONG 
1  U  IN  lO  KAIVIO  CROSS  BREEDERS 

The  lending  breed  for  hot  house  lambs.  Write  for 
literature  and  prices  to  J.  N.  McPIierson.  Scottsville,  N.Y. 

Wanied-FLocKOF  Hampshira  Breeding  Ewes 

Registered  or  grades.  State  number,  condition  and 
lowest  price.  Warren  White,  llolliston.  Mass. 

Ilampshire-Down  and  Southdown  RAM 
n  LAMBS,  also  14  Soutlidowii  Ewes  and  yearling 
Ram,  all  registered,  and  24  Extra  birge  grade  Dorset 
Ewes  and  Ram  for  sale.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 

Hampshire  Lamb  Rams 

sold;  few  ewe  lambs.  HASLETT  BROS..  Seneca,  N.  V. 

Reg,  ilampslilre  and  Shropshire  RAM  LAMItH. 
Good  stock.  Price  right.  KllKU  VAX  VhEKT,  Lodl.X.V. 

Reg.  ShropshireRam  Lambs  STEVENS  BROS.,  vvilsoii.  N.  Y. 

FAIHIIOI.UE  1I.4MPSHIRE  IIAMS  for  sale.  Exceptionally 
fine  individuals.  Karl  1>.  Itrowii,  K.  2,  llioii,  N.Y. 


SWINE 


O.LCBoarPigs 

Six  weekn  old  .  95  each. 

Also  Registered  Matured  stock. 

Cricket  Hill  Farms,  Kyserike, N.Y. 


100  O.  I.  C.  SEPT.  PIGS 

Eligible  to  registry  in  pairs,  not  akin.  A  lot  of  extra 
nice  BOAKS,  price  is  Sl.x  Dollnrs  each  at  six  weeks  old" 
Also  ten  April  gills  at  each. 
ARTHUR  FREEMAN  -  PnlaHkl,  N.  Y. 

farrow. 

DerKSnir  e  r>t»cirs  Excellent  individu¬ 
als  and  priced  to  sell.  J.  1.  HERETER,  R.  4,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

I  am  booking  orders  for  bred  Gilts  and  Sows  to  far* 
row  in  March,  1918.  Have  2  Spring  Boars  weigliing 
around  209  lbs.  ready  for  service.  Showed  9  Spring- 
bank  April  farrowed  pigs  in  under  6  montlis  class  .at 
Spi'ingneld,  Oct.  17th,  and  was  in  the  money  6  times. 
J.  K.  WATSON,  -  Marbledule,  Conn. 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 


Airedale  Terrier  Puppies  f"hT  kird 

that  make  ijood.  F\ill  pedijarree  and  registered.  JIIale«$ 

^8;  FemalcH,  $5.  Write  R*  B.  ARCilLR,  RQule2,WafertownoN  Y. 

Diimmiaa  For  sale  eight  puppies  of 

Airedale  rlippies  b^h  sexes,  sir  ed  by 

*  *  Champion  K.  O.  K.,live 
montlis  old.  strong  and  healthy.  S20  for  females, 
S25  for  males.  Manetto  Hill  Farm,  Hicksville,  L.  I. 

Airedales  and  Collies  o'f®®a®f  i 

pnps,  grown  dogs,  and  brood  matrons.  Large  in¬ 
structive  list,  5c.  Vf.  R.  WATSON.  Box  1745,  Oakland,  Iowa 


Collie  Pups 


nioodhountla  uiid  Gtilnen  Pfffs 

MSLSON  BUGS.,  Guove  City.  Pa. 


AirsdaU  Puppies  nr.WfSS., 

ruiied.  Addr...  DARE,  403  W.  57, h  St.,  H 


Few  of 
Farm 

New  York 


RCRIfQUIREQ  for  breeders.  6  weeks  old.pui  e  bred, 
DCiiAoniiiCa  $9  each;  either  sex.  Small  supply. 
CLOVERDALE  FARM  -  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

3-RegisteredO.I.C.  BOAR.S-3 

born  June  7th,  1917.  Will  weigh  150  lbs.  each,  at  S30 
with  papers.  Special  Fri'ce  on  fall  pigs,  either  sex. 
Hidri  View  Farm,  Box  50,  Mt.  Bethel,  Fenna. 


Reg.  O.I.e.  PIGS 

BltVKAKEK  UliOS.,  MIFFLINTOWN, 


HEADY  TO  SHIP.  Sllvei 
strain.  Prices  reasonable 

PA 


O.I.C.’s 


Registered.  Choice  August  Pigs 
Males  only.  Prices  reasonable 

SPRING  VALLEY  FARM.  Memphis,  N.Y 


FERRETS 


1  raise  them  by  the  thous¬ 
ands  all  kinds.  Buy 
direct,  get  my  prices. 


LEVI  FARNSWORTH,  New  London,  Ohio 


FERRETS  MAX  KLLLAR,  R.  F.  0.  1,  Waheman,  Ohio 

Fnr  sizes:  n"? ,  number 

erreisror  oaie  aIso  Fox  Terriers  and 
Angora  Kittens.  C.  J ISWELIj,  Spencku,  O. 

-w-rm  Either  color;  any  size. 

JC  .L  CiSV  Mated  Pairs  or  dozen 

lots.  Catalogue  free.  JNO.  F.  MURRAY.  New  London,  0. 

SWINE 

150  PICS  SHIPPED  C.  0.  D. 

50  CHESTER  WHITES  AND  MEDIUM  YORKSHIRE  CROSS,  8 
weeks  old,  $7.00  50  BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESTER  WHITES 

CROSS,  8  weeks  old,  $7.00.  50  0. 1.  C.  &  LARGE  YORKSHIRE 
CROSS, $7.  These  Pigs  are  from  Large, Qrowthy  stock. 
60  Shoats,  12  weeks  old,  410.  U.  KKBVE8,  L.ilDctoo,  Uua. 

Rtg.  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  (ri;; 

old,®9  each;  817  pair;  825  trio.  Spring  gilts 
and  service  boars.  A.  A.  Schofell,  Heovelton,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES 

Boars,  Gilts,  Bred  gilts  and  Pigs,  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Kidgely  Manor  Farm,  Stone  Ridge.  N.  Y. 

Reg.  0. 1 .  C. and  Chester  WhiiePigs  WayTHIe,'xew''¥oA 

tVmoVe 

812  and  816  moves  tliem  with  guai  iintee  and  pedi¬ 
gree.  ICithersex.  Notakin.  Good  si/e  and  good  blood. 

KINOERHOOK  DUROC  JERSEY  ASSOCIATION.  Kinderhook,  N  Y- 

Duroc-Jersey  PIGS>,Tr.‘re7ig'i‘ee" 

JOHN  H.  FRANTZ,  R  4,  Waynesboro,  Penn. 

For  Sale-Jersey  Red 

9  weeks  old;  either  sex;  87  each. 

JOHN  P.  BAKTLES,  FLEMINGTON,  N.  J. 

DurocAug.  Pigs,  $22  pair  8.  O.  VV  vekH,  l>e  Oraff,  O. 

“HAMPSHIRES” 

Pigs  any  age  ;  bred  gilts  for  fall  farrow. 

Free  circular.  Registered  Guernsey  Bulls. 

LOCUST  UWN  FARM,  BirJ-InrHand,  Box  R,  Pa.  _ 

FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORfH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVIKW  STOCK  FAKM.K. 
F.  1>.  No.  I,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


Big  Type  Poland  Chinas 


spring  boars,  ready  for  service 
ed.  III.  breeding.  R 


•g« 

growths 


_  wthy. 
Pedigrees  furnish- 
obt.  O.  Fuller,  Medina,  Ohio 


Aug.  and  Sept.  Duroc  Pigs 

Two  fine,  well  marked  A uguet  Guernsey  bull  calves. 
S45,  registered.  Also  high-grade  Guernsey  females, 

all  ages.  W.  H.  DOW  &  SON,  Middlebury,  Vt. 
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’Sovtunhur  lo,  1!»1T 


GombauH’s 

Caustic  Balsam 

Tho  WoHds  Groatest  anti  Surest 

Veterinary  Remedy  ^ 

HAS  iMtTATORS  BUT  NO  GOMPETtTORSI 


SAFE,  SPEEDY  AND  POSITIVE. 

Supersedes  AU  Cautery  or  Fir¬ 
ing.  Invaluable  as  a  CURB  lot 
FOUNDER, 

WIND  PUFFS, 

THRUSH, 

DIPHTHERIA, 

SICIN  DISEASES, 
RINGBONE. 

.  PINK  EYE, 

SWEENY, 

BONY  TUMORS. 
LAMENESS  FROM 
SPAVIN, 

QUARTER  CRACKS, 
SCRATCHES, 

POLL  EVIL. 
PARASITES 
REMOVES 
BUNCHES  Of 
BLEMISHES, 

SPLINTS, 

CAPPED  HOCK, 
STRAINED  TENDONS. 

SAFE  FOR  ANYONE  TO  USE. 


We  ^arantee  that  one  tablespoonfnl  of  Canstlo 
Balsam  will  produce  more  actual  results  than  a  whole 
bottle  of  any  liniment  or  spavin  mixture  ever  made 
Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Write  for  testimonials  showing  what  the  most  jpromi 
nent  horsemen  say  of  It,  Price,  tSl.50  per  bottle. 
Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  express,  charges  paid, 
with  full  directions  for  its  use. 

The  Accepted  Standard 
VETERINARY  REMEDY 

Always  Rellablom 

Sure  In  ResultSm 


ffane ^e»vlne-vith»at  the  synatare  of 

Jne  '“Ccr. 

SoIttPmpnrtors  UDisthdufon  torths, 

’^u.s.a  CANADA.  CLEVELAN0..a. 


1  CAUSTIC  BALSAM  HIGHLY  RECOMMENDED  I 

1  I  have  used  Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam  tor  a  I 
great  many  aliments.  I  find  it  good  for  strains,  I 
spralngs,  bnrises,  sores,  cuts,  saddle  bolls,  wind  B 
1  galls,  8cratche.s,  soro  feet,  week  knees,  farcy,  nail  1 
pricks  and  distemper.  It  Is  also  good  for  many  L 
1  human  ailments.  I  cannot  spesik  too  highly  of  It.  1 
— H.  L.  STRUCK.  Pine  Knot,  Ky.  I 

i  DRUGGIST  RECOMMENDS  CAUSTIC  BALSAM  1 

1  I  am  selling  more  and  more  of  your  Gombaulfs  1 
J  Caustic  Baisam  every  year.  I  recommend  it  and  I 
1  guarantee  results  in  any  case.  I  am  quite  a  horse 

1  fancier,  and  have  treated  horses  for  many  ailments, 

1  and  I  have  never  had  your  Balsam  fall  me.—  J 

1  A.  D.  WELCH,  Ashley.  III.  | 

1  Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States  and  Oanadam  1 

1  The  LawrenGe^WilBSams  Com  1 

1  TORONTO,  ONT. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIOm  \ 

p»  I 


SAFEST,  SUHEST,  EASIEST  TO  USE. 

Order  through  your  Veterinarian  or  Druggist. 

Write  ns  for  fn*e  booklefit  on  btetklt^j^ 
and  Its  prevention, 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Dept,  of  Animal  Industry.  DCTROIT,  MICU. 


FARMERS'  ‘  NOT  A  POISON 
,  POWERFUL  DISINFEGXANT 


B-K  disinfecting  protects  live-stock 
Bgainst  disease.  Ten  times  stronrer  than 
carbolic,  yet  not  a  poison.  Conlains  no 
ncicl,  tar  or  caustic.  Sale— clean— cheap 
Used  in  bams  of  leading  breeders. 

Awarded  Gold  Medal  at  Punama-Pac. 
Expo.  Write  us.  or  ask  your  dealer  for  our 
free  book  '■Disinfecting  ”  Special  Trial 
Offer.  Dealers  wanted  in  every  town. 

Seneral  I '’''iratorles— Madison,  Wis, 
2735  So  Dickinson  St. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  ADD 
to  its  value— with  the, 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


with  Dumping  Caldron.  Made  of  | 
the  best  cast  iron,  surface  very 
smooth,  extra  thick  bottom,  sim¬ 
ple,  quickly  understood.  Convenient, 
no  dipping  out.emptied  in  one  minute. 
Water  jacket  prevents  burnin". 
Keens  live  s'oek  in  tb,-iftv  co"difion . 


We  make  23  sizes  and  kinds 
of  stock  food  cookers. 

Also  Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scalders,  Caldrons,  etc. 
By  Write  us.  Ask  for  onr  illustrated  free  catalogue  J 
OjR^|PERRT^^^Oj^0JMlS|^ataviajllJj 


Half  A  Bottle  Cured  Baldy 

Ccl.,  fprilesr^ 

'  il  Verp  convincing^ 
t-Horx  on  mu  horse 
Bald^;  he  had  been  Very  lame  /or  a  long  time.  /  am 
very  thankful  for  the  cure.  ” 

SAYE-lSerHORSE 

(Trado  Mark,  ReiristeredJ 

— the  great  remedy  of  horse  owners  and  breeders 
for  over  22  years — every  year  it  cures  thousands 
cf  old  and  eo-cnlled  incurable  cases  of  Ringbone. 
Thoropin,  SPAVIN  and  diseases  of  Shoulder. 
Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof  or  Tendon.  Sold  writh  a 
cigned  Guarantee  to  cure  or  your  money  refunded. 
Write  today  for  FRC£  Save-The-Horse  BOOK, 
telling  how  to  diagnose  and  treat  58  kinds  of 
lameness:  also  espert  veterinary  advice  and 
sample  of  Guarantee — All  FREE.  Keep  a  bottle 
of  Save-  rhe-Horse  ready  for  emergencies. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

24  State  Street,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Druigiiti  evtrxwhtrt  uU  Save-The-Horu  with  SlgneJ 
Guaranty,  er  wt  tend  it  dirta  hj  tarul  Post  Prepaid, 

MINERALTo’JI? 

HEAVE^y?Art 

.COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

$3  Package  guoranteed  to  give  siitisfaction  or  money 
back.  $1  Package  snffioient  for  ordinary  oases. 
•UNERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  Ave..  nttsburg.  Pft 


The  old  reliable  and  most  popular  medium-priced  square  Horse  Blanket.  Exceed¬ 
ingly  warm  and  strong.  Wears  years  and  years.  Very  large  and  heavy — 84  inches 
by  90  inches.  Beware  of  imitations.  Sold  by  the  factory  direct  to  your  dealer. 


WM.  AYRES  &  SONS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Makers  of  a  Superior  Line  of  SA  Motor  Robes 


Sore  Necks  and  Shoulders 

Causes  and  Treatment  of  Collar  Galls  and  Tumors 


Part  If. 

f'OMMO.V  (’a(  SKS  OF  Ooi.f.AB  SOKE8. - 

.''Ufh  sores  are  eoinin''n  and  troublesome, 
for  the  rea.son  that  the  collars  causing 
them  “descend"  from  horse  to  horse  as 
the  tears  go  by.  Wihen  “Old  Bill"  dies  or 
is  sold,  hi.s  collar  has  to  be  worn  by  the 
Colt  .succeeding  him,  whether  it  fits  or  not. 
The  new  collar  either  is  too  large  or  too 
snuill,  and  becjtu.se  it  does  not  fit  properly 
trouble  results ;  or  the  old  collar  may  be 
broken,  out  of  shape,  rough  or  dirty,  and 
press  unevenly  and  harshly  upon  the  skin 
when  forced  into  contact  by  tiglit  buck¬ 
ling  of  the  hames. 

CT.eant.t.nes.s  Needed. — Apart  from 
ill-fitting  collars,  there  are  other  causes 
of  sores.  Of  these  a  common  one  is 
failure  to  keep  the  bearing  surface  of  the 
collar  clean.  Sweat,  dandruff  and  hair 
soon  collect  and  form  a  hard,  rough  mass 
upon  the  surface  of  the  collar  to  irritate 
the  skin  and  finally  jnfe<'t  the  sores  with 
filth  germs.  Sweat  pads  u.sed  with  the 
hope  of  lessening  .simh  troubles  in  time 
become  filthy  find  then  may  greatly  ag- 
grsivate  the  condition  or  make  it  chronic. 
Beaving  the  collar  on  the  horse  at  noon 
also  favors  formation  of  irritating  filth 
masses,  besides  making  the  skin  fif  tho 
shoulder  more  readily  chafed  by  rubbing. 

How  TO  Pkkvk.vt  Coi.i.AU  SoKK.s.- --In 


mors  and  deep-seated  fibroid  tumors  of 
the  .shoulder  muscles.  The  cutting  should, 
of  course,  be  done  by  a  trained  surgeon. 

If  a  superficial  serous  cyst  forms,  if 
.should  not  be  opened  %t  once.  Encourage 
resorption  of  the  fluid  by  resting  the 
horse,  foment  the  part  frequently  with 
hot  water,  r  nd  then  bathe  it  three  times 
daily  with  a  m.  ct.. 'e  of  one  ounce  of 
sulphate  of  zinc  in  a.  ‘nt  each  of  vine¬ 
gar  and  soft  water.  If  this  does  not 
prove  effective,  paint  the  pjirt  twice  daily 
with  tincture  of  iodine,  and  T  he  fluid 
then  does  not  disappear,  it  must  be  lib¬ 
erated  by  cutting. 

Cutting  also  is  necessary  for  liberation 
of  pus  formed  under  the  great  muscle  of 
the  .shoulder.  Its  presence  i.s  indicateil 
by  a  large,  hard,  hot,  sensitive  swelling. 
The  pus  is  located  by  inserting  a  groovf  d 
needle;  then  the  cutting  is  done  with  ;i 
bi.stoury.  After  liberation  of  serum  or 
pus,  tincture  of  iodine  should  be  injected ; 
then  the  cavity  should  be  pjicked  once 
daily  with  oakum  saturated  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  equal  quantities  of  turpentine  and 
raw  linseed  oil,  lea'ing  a  tag  of  the 
oakum  hanging  out  of  the  wound  to  act 
as  a  drain.  The  latter  trea.tment  also  is 
Jipidiod  to  the  wound  and  cavity  caused 
by  the  removal  of  a  fibroid  tumor. 

A.  S.  AXEXANDEB,  M.  U.  C. 


the  first  place,  have  the  collar  fif  jjroperly 
aud  then  keep  it  clean  and  dry.  It  is  par- 
ticulfirly  neoassary  to  have  the  first  col¬ 
lar  of  the  young  colt  fitted  by  a  compe¬ 
tent  harness-maker,  then  the  shoulders 
will  “toughen"  gradually  and  be  able  to 
stfiiid  hard  work.  It  is  “penny  wise, 
pound  foolish"  policy  to  use  the  old  col¬ 
lars  .vear  after  year  on  new  horses  and 
colts  Avithoiit  regard  to  the  .size  or  shape 
of  the  neck  aud  shoulders.  Better  stiirt 
right  :uid  so  avoid  sores  and  the  loss  of 
lime  and  efficiency  they  are  certain  to 
cause.  The  new  collar,  properly  molded 
to  the  neck  aud  .shoulders  by  tho  expert 
i';iriies.s-maker.  should  be  removed  each 
iioon  and  night,  wiped  clean  and  placed 
where  it  will  dry  perfectly.  Hare  slioiild 
he  taken  to  adjust  the  line  cf  draft  of 
t!ie  traces  (tugs)  upcT  the  hames  so  tluit 
the  collar  will  lie  finnl.v  in  its  heel  on  the 
shoulder,  and  to  so  al'ust  the  neck  yoke 
and  pole  that  weight  and  rubbing  will  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum, 

Otiikb  Pkeve.ntive  Measukes  are  to 
raise  the  collar  every  time  the  work  horse 
stojis  for  rest  and  so  allow  the  air  to 
play  upon  the  skin  of  shoulders  and  neck, 
bathe  these  parts  two  or  three  times 
daily  with  cold  water  containing  a  heap¬ 
ing  teaspoonful  of  .sjilt  to  the  quart,  and 
in  all  cases  whore  there  is  a  tendency  to 
sores,  dust  the  shoiildei's  with  slaked  lime 
o.ifh  nighc,  and  brush  out  in  the  morning; 
or  dust  tale  powder  freely  upon  the  bear¬ 
ing  surfaces  of  the  collar  before  the 
horse  fdairts  to  work. 


Poultry  Going  Light;  Brewers'  Grains 

1.  My  young  chickens  are  losing  the 
use  of  their  legs.  They  grow  light:  one 
weighed  today_  2%  lbs.,  but  was  large 
enough  to  weigh  four;  then  their  legs 
grow  w^k  and  they  stagger  around  and 
finally  lose  the  use  of  them  altogether. 

‘“'I'®, ^  <^ry  coop,  plenty  of  run 

and  are  fed  oats  and  wheat  for  grain,  and 
usually  a  dry  mash  of  bran,  ground  oats 
hominy  and  meat  scraps.  We  have  had 
hens  all  our  lives,  but  this  is  the  first  time 
we  have  ever  seen  this  disease.  2.  Can 
you  tell  me  anything  about  feeding  wet 
brewers  grains  to  dairy  cows?  a  w  c 

Mji.ssaehusette. 

1.  “Going  light"  in  poultry  Is  due  t» 
•several  causes;  among  them  tuberculosis 
i.s  eouuiHui.  There  are  other  diseases, 
however,  which  may  be  responsible  for 
this  coudifiou,  though  not  so  coinrmui. 
The  weakness  of  the  leg.s  is  simply  a 
manifi^statiou  of  general  weakness  from 
the  (lisejise.  Remove  promjitly  from  th*' 
flock  all  birds  seen  to  be  affected  an. I 
practice  general  cleanliness  and  disinfee- 
tion  of  the  quarters. 

2.  Wet  brewers'  grain, s  are  fed  to  dairy 
cattle  where  they  can.  t>e  obtained  In  a 
fresh  stiite.  Fed  in  suitable  amounts 
and  with  other  foods,  they  are  considered 
of  great  value,  but  the  u.se  of  them  in 


exce.ssive  quantity  and  in  a  more  or  less 
.sjioiled  condition  has  led  to  abuses  that 
hfive  cii u.sed  their  interdiction  by  some 
health  authorities.  Fed  fresh,  and  with 
other  suitable  foods,  20  to  80  pounds  of 
wet  brewers'  grains  daily  are  recommend¬ 
ed  by  good  authorities.  m.  b.  n. 


How  TO  Tueat  ITakxe.S8  Sokes. — A 
u.seful  lotion  fur  inflamed  skin  and  sur¬ 
face  sores  Is  made  by  mixing  one  ounce 
of  sugar  of  lend  and  six  drams  of  sul- 
jihate  of  zinc  in  a  pint  of  soft  water.  La¬ 
bel  the  bottle  “jKilson,”  shake  it  well  be¬ 
fore  use,  and  ffa.sh  the  lotion  directly 
upon  the  skin.  The  "white"  lotion  also 
is  excellent  for  shallow  barb-wire  wounds. 
U.se  it  three  times  daily.  If  a  swelling  or 
bunch  forms  in  connection  with  a  surface 
sore,  paint  it  two  or  three  times  daily 
with  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  tincture 
of  iodine  aud  six  parts  of  extract  of 
w  itch  hazel.  This  lotion  is  quite  effective 
in  removing  the  lump,  as  well  ns  healing 
the  sore. 

If  a  boil  starts  forming,  pjiint  it  twice 
daily  with  full  strength  tincture  of  iodine 
until  it  bursts  or  i.s  openeil ;  then  apply 


Roup 

La.st  Winter  was  the  first  year  that  our 
hens  have  ever  had  a  touch  of  roup.  We 
gave  a  roup  cure  and  thought  we  were 
rid  of  it  permanently — all  affected  birds 
were  Isolated.  In  the  Spring  we  had  a 
number  with  watery  eyes;  later,  in  some 
cases,  th’s  turned  to  a  whitish,  curd-like 
substance,  which  we  removed  daily ;  also 
a  hard  swelling  appeared  below  and  in 
front  of  eyes.  In  no  case  have  both  eyes 
been  affected  on  same  bird.  We  improved 
this  condition  with  combination  of  medi¬ 
cine  and  the  hatchet,  and  it  all  disap¬ 
peared.  This  last  month  several  -  new 
cases  have  developed  and  are  very  stub¬ 
born.  We  put  a  few  drops  of  argerol  in 
each  eye  twice  a  day,  but  can  see  no  im¬ 
provement.  Our  coops  are  clean,  well 
disinfected  and  no  dust  or  dirt  to  affect 
them.  The  affected  fowls  have  u  roupy 
odor.  Any  detailed  recornrnendjitiou.s  f>i- 
reference.s  will  be  appreciated. 

Ohio.  .M.  A.  A. 


the  tincture  once  daily  ^intil  healed. 

An  excellent  salve  or  ointniout  for  jill 
.surface  sores  cau.sed  b.v  rubhiug  of  the 
luirness  is  composed  of  one  iiart  each  of 
iodoform,  tannic  acid  and  boric  acid  and 
five  pai’t.s  of  lard,  lanolin  or  vaseline, 
'rhe  iodoform  is  a  good  disinfectant  and 
also  keei«)  flies  away, 

A  “sit-fast"  must  be  cut  out  before 
healing  can  be  expec*’ed.  After  the  oper- 
jitiou  apply  “white  lotion"  three  times  a 
day.  Removal  by  dissection  also  is  the 
only  succesj-ifql  treatment  for  baggy  tu¬ 


Your  management  of  the  outbreak  iu 
your  flock  has  been  good  and  demonstrates 
how  difficult  it  is  to  get  rid  of  such  in¬ 
fections  while  keeping  treated  birds  on 
the  premises.  I  can  only  suggest  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  your  care,  with  a  little 
more  disposition  to  use  the  axe.  A  bird 
that  has  once  been  infected  with  true  roup 
remains  a  menace  to  the  flodr  for  a  long 
time,  possibly  for  life.  While  apparently 
cured,  the  germs  of  the  disease  may  linger 
in  the  secret'ons,  only  to  produce  a  new 
outbreak  when  conditions  are_  favorable. 
Few  hens  are  of  suffieient  individual  value 
to  warrant  their  keeping  on  the  premises 
.when  mice  infected  with  roup.  K.  B.  O. 
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Complete  Sawing  Outfit 

740A62  Com¬ 
plete  four-wheel 
steel  truck  with 
saw  frame  and 
2  6  -  1  n  c  h  saw 
blade.  Truck  sill 
bored  and  fitted 
so  5-H.P.  May¬ 
nard  Engine  can 
be  mounted  by 
simply  inserting 
six  bolts;  24 -inch 
front  and  26-in. 
rear  steel  wheels:  3-inch  tires:  3-inch  axles;  4- 
inch  sills :  complete  with  tongue.  AH 

Shipping  weight,  800  lbs.  I’rice . 

740A64  Same  as  above,  but  heavier,  with  sills 
bored  and  fitted  for  Maynard  7-H.P.  Engine;  5- 
inch  sills:  28-lnch  front  and  30-inch  rear  wheels; 
fitted  with  28-inch  saw  blade.  Shipping  weight. 
895  pounds.  Price,  each . $65.00 

Old  Reliable  Two-Hole  Sheller 

Large  capacity, 
well  mada  Made 
of  hardwood, 
strongly  bolted; 
nicely  painted. 

Shafts  are  cold 
rolled  steel  of 
size  to  stand 
the  most  severe 
strain;  run  in 
babbitted  boxes.  Bal¬ 
ance  wheel  heavy  and 
large  diameter.  Height 
to  top  of  feed  table.  39 
inches ;  width,  24  in. ; 
length,  4  feet  4  inches; 
capacity,  35  to  45  bushels  per  hour.  Pumished 
with  a  wire  cob  rake  which  carries  out  cobs  and 
prevents  clogging.  Also  carries  out  the  silk  and 
husks.  Shipping  weight,  without  elevator,  295  lbs. 
Shipped  from  factory  in  Ohio. 

9  I  OA  I  022  Price,  with  fan,  feed  table  and 
12x3-inch  pulley,  crank  and  cob  car-  ^  1  Q  A  A 

rler.  Price  .  «P  1  O .  U  U 

9  I  9  A  I  024  Tdve-Foot  Sacking  Elevator.  Ship¬ 
ping  weight.  85  lbs.  Price,  each . S9.25 

9  I  9A  I  025  Eight-Foot  Wagon  Box  Elevator. 
Sliipping  weight,  120  lbs.  Price.  each..$l4.00 
See  Free  Farm  Bargain  Book  for  prices  and 
descriptions  of  other  shelters, _ 

Little  Wonder  Grinder 

Two-horse  power  needed  to 
run  it.  Strong  and  durable. 
Burrs,  5%  in.  in  diameter, 
made  from  a  composition  of 
extra  hard  metal.  Will 
grind  7  to  20  bushels 
of  grain  per  hour.  Fur¬ 
nished  with  one  set  of 
fine  grinding  plates 
and  one  set  coarse. 
I’ulleys  are  in.  in 
diameter.  Shpg.  wt.,  90  lbs.  Shipped  from  N.  Y. 
7I9AI  152  Price,  with  two  sets  tflA  CA 

of  grinding  plates . 

Extra  Crinding  IMates,  pair . 75  0 

Other  Grinders  described  and  priced  in  our  Free 
Farm  Bargain  Book. _ _ _ 

Double  Action  High  Pressure 


For  wells  up  to  30  feet  deep,  for  pumping 
water  to  storage  tanks:  for  supplying  residences, 
for  Irrigation,  for  spraying  orchards,  pumping 
oil,  etc.  Mounted  on  a  heavy  east  iron  base. 
Cold  rolled  steel  shafts  114  Inches  in  diameter. 
Fitted  with  1%-ln.  suction  ami  1’4-In.  discharge 
on  both  sides.  Shipping  weight,  200  pounds. 
726AI380  Geared  three  to  one  with  tight 
and  loose  pulleys,  14  In.  in  diameter,  2’4-In. 
face,  for  gasoline  engine.  1 9  C  Q  f| 

Price,  each  . 

72GAI38I  Same  as  above,  fitted  with  pnen- 
matlo  attachment.  Price . S27.6S 

Countershaft  Pump  Jack 

Designed  for  use 
either  on  beam  over- 
liead,  on  side  wall  or 
post,  where  the  posi¬ 
tion  or  stylo  of  the 
pump  will  not  admit 
of  the  use  of  a  vertical 
jack.  By  making  a 
connection  between  the 
l  iinian  or  the  jack  and 
the  pump  handle,  it 
can  also  he  used  on  tho 
floor  or  platform  to  ope¬ 
rate  a  horizontal  pump. 

Mado  with  heavy  steel 
shafts,  babbitted  bear¬ 
ings,  cut  gears  and  tight  and  loose  pulleys. 

Stroke  adjustable  from  4  to  8  inches.  Pul¬ 
leys,  14x2%  inches.  Shipping  weight,  86 
lbs.  Shipped  from  factory  in  Imliana. 
940A8I4  Overhead  Pump  Jack.  gg 

Pulleys,  Belting,  Shafting,  Etc. 


WOOD  SPLIT  PULLE'^S 
For  shafts  %  to  2  in.  Diam.,  3  to 
24  in.  Face,  3  to  6  in.  Price, 
$1.26  to  $4.45 

STEEL  SPLIT  PULLEYS 
For  shafts  %  to  1  15/16  in.  Diam., 

3  to  6  in.  Face.  3  to  6  in.  Wt.,  1% 
to  7  Ib.s.  Price,  $1.62  to  $2.88. 

For  shafts  %  to  2  Indies.  Diam.,  8  to  24  in. 
Face.  6  In.  Wt.,  12  to  41  lbs.  I'rice,  $2.67  to 
$7.80. 

CAST  IRON  PULLEYS 
Crown  Face.  Size,  6x3  in.  to  10x4  in.  I’rice, 

$1.75  to  $2.80. 

Flat  Face.  Size,  10x6  to  22x4  in.  Price. 
$3.52  to  $5.90. 

COLD  ROLLED  STEEL  SHAFTING 
7IA322S  The  best  Cold  Boiled  Steel  Shaft¬ 
ing;  smoo'.li,  straight  and  uniform  size  tlie  entire 
length.  In  following  lengths  only:  4,  5,  6,  8,  10, 
12.  14,  16,  18,  20,  24  feet. 

Size,  in .  %  1  1’4  1%  1%  2 

Wt.,  ft.,  lbs..  1’4  2%  4%  6  8’4  10% 

Price,  foot...l2c  21  C  33  C  47  C  64  c  84  C 

For  complete  line  of  Transmhsion  Supplies,  including 
Pulleys,  Shafting,  Rubber,  Canvas  and  Leather  Belting, 
Collars,  Hangers,  Blocks,  Coupling,  Graphite,  etc.,  at 
price  savings  of  one-third  to  one-half  what  yoa  have 
been  paying,  see  page  127  of  our  FREE  Farm  Bar¬ 
gain  Book. 


The 


THE  IDEAL  FARM  POWER 


And  Up 


or 


Burns 

Kerosene 


Gasoline 


The  High  Cost  of  Farm  Labor 

on  every  farm,  but  the  high  cost  of  gasoline  has  made  many  farmers  feel  that  the 
operating  cost  of  an  engine  burning  gasoline  only  would  be  prohibitive. 

/c  rrn  F'ruxtn^  either  3,  5  or  7-horse  size  which  gives  you  a  world  of  power 
AXtiTC  AO  CI/T  JZiTlginfS  at  ^  very  low  cost  because  itBfturns  cheap  kerosene  just  as  well 
as  gasoline.  It  i_s  a  high  compression,  throttle  governed  engine,  designed  especially  for  the  use 
of  kerosene.  It  is  equipped  with  the  new  model  kerosene  carburetor,  with  automatic  air  valve 
and  water  spray  valve.  There  are  no  attachments,  no  complicated  adjustments  necessary  to 
change  from  gasoline  to  kerosene  or  from  kerosene  to  gasoline.  It  is  equipped  with  genuine 
Webster  Magneto,  guaranteeing  steady  and  reliable  ignition.  Heavy  double  heat-treated  drop 
forged  crank  shaft,  fuel  tank  enclosed  in  cast  sub-base,  shield  over  moving  parts,  spark  advance 
and  retard  lever  speed  control,  hopper  cooled  with  water  jacketed  cylinder  and  cylinder  head. 


We  Warrant  the  Maynard 


to  develop  more  than  Its  rated  horse  power,  to-  do  U 
continuously  and  without  injury.  We  sell  It  at  a  price 
lower  than  dealers  asit  for  tlieir  lowest  priceil  gasoline  engines.  We  ship  it  to  you  with  the  distinct  undorstaml- 
Ing  ami  agreement  that  you  may  use  it  60  days,  giving  it  every  test  you  care  to  give  it.  and  it  it  La  not  entirely 
satisfactory  to  you.  sliin  it  back  to  na  at  our  exoenso  and  we  will  return  the  purcliasa  price  and  any  freight 
cliargcs  paid  by  you.  You  cannot  ask  for  a  more  liberal  offer  tlian  Uiis.  Wo  are  ready  to  ship  promptly  from 
our  big  stocks  in  Kew  York. 


The  Maynard  3 -Horse  Power  Engine 


Type  “K"  Gasoline-Kerosene  Four-Cydo  Horizontal.  Bore.  4’4  in.  Strolio,  6  in.  Normal  speed,  450  B.B.M. 
Maximum  speed,  550  R.l’.M.  Diam.  ilywlieel.  21  in.  Weight  eacli  Uywlieel,  81  lbs.  Diam.  crank  shaft,  1  9/16 
In.  Capacity  water  hopper,  3%  gals.  Capacity  fuel  tank.  3%  gals.  I.engtli  of  piston,  5%  in.  Diam.  of  pulley, 
10  in.  Face  of  pulley,  6  in.  Sliipping  weiglit,  480  pounds.  Wclxster  Magneto  Ignition. 

Tlio  3-H.  1’.  Gasoline-Kerosene  Maynard  will  operate  a  centrifugal  pump,  saw  wood,  Qperate  a  corn  sheller, 
feed  grinder,  cream  separator,  churn,  etc.  Equipped  witli  tho  famous  Webster  Oscillating  Magneto. 

740A96  Price,  as  descrtlied . 

740A842  Hand  Truck  with  four  12-Inch  Iron  wheels  for  mounting  this  engine.  Weight,  140  pounds. 
I’rice,  eacU . $7.25 


$62.00 


The  Maynard  S-Horse  Power  Engine 

Type  “K"  Gasoline-Kerosene  Four-Cycle,  liore,  4% 
in.  .Siroke,  8  in.  Normal  speed,  400  K.l’.M.  Maximum 
speed,  509  K.l’.M.  Diam.  flywheel.  26  in.  Weiglit 
each  flywheel,  142  lbs.  Diam.  crank  shaft.  1%  in. 
Capacity  water  liopper,  6  gals.  Capacity  fuel  tank, 
6  gals.  I«ngth  of  piston,  6  in.  Diam.  of  pulley.  12  in. 
Face  of  pulley.  6  in.  Shpg.  wt.,  725  lbs.  Webster 
Magneto  Ignition. 

The  5-H.P.  Gasoline-Kerosene  Jfajmard  is  tlie 
most  practical  size.  It  delivers  all  its  power  at  tlie 
bolt  pulley,  smootlily  and  steadily.  Mounted  on  a  truck, 
the  5-H.P.  Maynard  makes  tlio  ideal  all  around  engine 
for  all  tho  ordinary  work  on  tlie  farm.  (87  HA 
74^97_  Price,  as  descrlheii .  iyOi 

We  can  supply  horse  trucks,  piirtalile  sawing  ouulis, 
pumping  oiitllts  and  other  equipment  to  go  wltli  tlioso  en¬ 
gines.  Ask  for  a  free  copy  of  our  Farm  Bargain  Book. 


The  Maynard  7 -Horse  Power  Engine 

Type  "K"  Gasoline-Kerosene  Four-Cycle  Horizontal. 
Bore,  5’4  in.  Stroke,  10  in.  Noniiai  speed,  379 
R.P.M.  Maximum  spetHl,  450  ll.P.M.  Diam.  llywheel, 
36  In.  Weight,  eaclt  flywheel,  230  lbs.  Diam.  crank 
sliaft,  2  In.  Capacity  water  hopj>er,  12  gals.  Capacity 
fuel  tank,  8%  gals.  Length  of  piston,  7  in.  Diam. 
of  pulley,  14  in.  Face  of  pulley,  8  in.  Shpg.  wt., 
1265  lbs.  Webster  Magneto  Ignition. 

The  7-n.P.  Gasoline-Kerosene  Maynard  is  a  heavy 
duty  engine,  large  cnougli  for  all  tlio  work  on  tlio  farm. 
It  will  run  a  10-lncli  feed  grhider,  a  12-lnch  buhr 
mill,  a  12-inch  emsilage  cutter  witli  blower  elevator 
or  a  16-incli  ensilage  cutter  tvith  conveyor  elevator. 
It  will  pull  a  two-roll  husker  and  shredder,  a  four-hole 
ooru  slicller,  a  power  iiay  press  or  run  a  30-incli  buzz 

T4OA98  Price,  as  described..  . $128.00 


Bw  -  --d  Kuarantee  and  60-day  home  trial  test. 

I  ■  The  only  difference  is  that  the  Maynard 

I  - -  Junior  burns  gasoline  only.  Read  these 

■  -  specifications  and  order  today.  Shipped 

promptly  from  stock  in  New  York  City. 

The  Maynard  Jr.  l\-Horse  Power  Gasoline  Engine 

Typo,  Gasoline  only,  Four-Cycle  Horizontal.  Bore.  3’4  in.  Stroke.  5  in.  Normal  speed,  500  R.P.M.  Maximum 
speed,  600  K.P.M.  Diam.  flywheel.  16  in.  Weight  cacli  wheel,  34  lbs.  Diam.  crank  shaft,.  Capacity 

water  hopper,  1%  gals.  Capacity  fuel  tank,  1  gal.  Lengih  of  piston,  4  in.  Diam.  of  pulley,  4  m.  race  of  pulley, 
3  in.  Sliipping  weight,  225  pounds.  ,  „ 

Tlie  1’4-H.I’.  Maynard  is  built  for  the  use  of  gasoline  only  on  account  of  tlie  very  small  amount  of  fuel  used  to 
run  it.  The  1%-H.l’.  Uiifers  from  the  other  sizes  also  in  that  tlie  cylinder  head  is  not  water  jack^ed  but  is 
air  cooled  instead.  In  all  other  important  respects  the  design  is  tho  same.  ffOQ  A, A 

749A84  Maynard  I'/a-H.P.  Gasoline  Engine,  with  batteries.  I’rice..... . 

740A85  Same  Engine,  complete  with  Webster  Oscillating  Magneto.  I’ricc . $34.75 

740A84  I  Hand  truck,  four  12-inch  wheels,  for  mounting  this  engine.  Price .  4.50 


OUR  FREE  FARM  BARGAIN  BOOK 

raisers  and  dairymen.  The  articles  shown  on  this  page  are  only  a  few  of  its 
25,000  items.  If  you  did  not  get  your  copy,  borrow  your  neighbor’s  or  send 
us  a  postal  card  request.  There  has  been  a  big  demand  for  this  book  because 
it  quotes  very  low  prices  on  standard  farm  articles.  Unless  the  edition  is 
exhausted  before  we  get  your  request,  we  will  gladly  mail  you  a  copy  free  and 
postpaid.  It  will  save,  you  a  third — perhaps  a  half.  Ask  for  a  free  copy  today. 


Monarch  Power  Feed  Cutter 

Our  most 
popular  size 
cutter.  For 
o  r  d  i  n  a  ry 
farm  use. 

Frame  is 
heavy  hard¬ 
wood,  firmly 
bolted  and 
braced.  Feed 
table  ample 
size  with 
fixed  sides. 

FEED  throat 
largo,  p  e  r- 
mltting  fast, 

easy  feeding.  Shaft  is  I’^-inch  cold  rolled  steel. 
PEED  ROLLS  ARE  LARGE  AND  DRIVEN  RY 
EXPANSION  GEARING.  Pressure  controlled  by 
hardwood  spring.  Change  of  cut  accomplished  by 
sliding  cone  gears.  Four  H-inch  tempered  tool 
steel  knives  which  cut  witli  a  downward  sliear. 
Steel  cutting  bar  has  four  edges  whicli  can  bo 
used  in  turn  before  regriiuling  is  necessary.  Cuts 
’4,  %  or  1  inch  or  can  bo  made  to  cut  1%  or  2 
iniiics  by  removing  one  or  two  opposite  knives. 
Fiictlon  safely  flywlieel.  Capacity,  1  to  3  tons 
per  liour.  I’ulley,  12x4  inches.  Shipping  weiglit, 
409  pounds.  Shipped  from  New  York  warehouse. 
7I9AI964  Monarch  Power  Feed  899  Oft 

Cutter.  I’rice  . 

7  I  9A  I  065  Crank  for  hand  use.  ITice. .  $0.95 
9  I  9A2329  Swivel  Elevator.  12  ft.  long  25.95 
9I9A2330  Extension  for  Elevator.  Comes 
only  ill  4,  8  or  12-foot  lengtiis.  Per  foot.  .$  I  .05 

Elevator  and  Extension  sliipped  from  factory. 

For  other  styles  and  prices  of  Feed  Cutters, 
see  our  FREE  Farm  Barrain  Book. 

Horse  Drawn  Engine  Trucks 


740A62  Truck  for  3  and  5-norse  Power  May¬ 
nard  Engines,  with  24-in.  front  and  26-ln.  rear 
steel  wheels  with  3-indi  tires  (oiiiplole  with  eitlier 
sliafts  or  polo.  State  which  Is  wanted.  Weight, 
about  679  pounds.  89  C  HA 

T*r!ro 

740A54  Truck  for  7-norse  Power  Maynard 
Engine,  with  28-lnch  front  and  30-lnch  rear  steel 
wheels  with  3-inch  tires.  Complete  with  pole. 

Weight,  709  pounds.  Price . $36.50 

EXTRAS 

Neckyoko,  doubletree  and  Binglotrecs.  Set  $3.00 
Gear  Brakes.  Price.  .  . . .  4.50 

$1  790  Pole  Saw  Frame 

“  •  strong  and  du- 

rable.  Balance  wlieol 
is  placed  on  separate 
sliaft  near  base  of 
machine,  no  danger 
of  It  striking  the 
wood.  Table  has  steel 
extension  on  wlileh 
wood  drops  after  it  is 
sawed.  Mandrel, 
1  7/16  Inches  in  di¬ 
ameter,  49  in.  long; 
1%-inch  arbor,  6x6- 
Inch  pulleys.  Boxes 
lined  with  babbitt 
metal.  Center  pulley  hung  on  heavy  bracket.  Will 
not  get  out  of  alignment.  Takes  blade  up  to  39 
Inches.  Requires  from  3  to  5-H.P.  Shipped  front 
New  York  or  factory  In  Soutliern  Pennsylvania. 
7  I  9A  I  640  Frame  without  Blade.  817  Qfl 
Shipping  weight,  320  pounds.  Price 

Cordwood  Saw  Blades 

7  I  9A  I  600'  To  fit  saw  frame  No.  719A1640. 
24-in.  Wt.,  20  lbs.  Size,  hole,  1%  in.  Price  $4.05 

26-ln.  Wt.,  24  lbs.  Size,  hole,  1%  in.  Price  4.65 

28-in.  wt.,  28  lbs.  Size,  hole,  1%  in.  Price  5.25 

30-ln.  Wt,  33  11)9.  Size,  hole,  1%  In.  Price  5.90 

Trucks  for  Small  Engines 


Tlicse  trucks  can  lie  used  for  mounting  any  small 
gasoline  engine.  Iron  axles  with  iron  bolsters  and 
tongue.  Front  wlieels  to  turn  under.  Engine 
mounlerl  by  bolting  its  own  skids  direct  to  tho 
truck  tiolsters.  Iron  wliccls  8  in.  diam.  2-in.  face. 
740A84I  Ko.  1  Truck  for  engine  of  8J.  CA 
400  ills,  or  less.  Wt. .  50  llw.  Price,  each 
740A842  No.  2  Truck  for  engines  400  to  1.200 
ills. .  with  12-incli  iron  wliccls.  Weiglit,  140  lbs. 
Price  . $7.25 

Separator  Speed  Governor 

This  spceil  governor 
runs  the  separator  ail 
tho  time  at  its  proper 
speed :  it  relieves  tho 
separator  of  all  jar  and 
vibration  of  the  engine; 
it  will  not  allow  the 
separator  to  run  faster 
tlian  you  set  tlie  pulley 
to  run;  by  means  of  a  cut  out  device  the  power 
can  instantly  be  switched  off,  and  resumed  again 
witliout  disturbing  tlie  adjustment.  One  bolt  is  run 
from  tlio  engine  to  tlio  governor  and  one  from  tho 
separator.  Can  be  driven  from  a  line  shaft  or 
direcL  Mounted  on  floor,  sidewall  or  celling. 
Runs  in  cither  direction. 

74OA902  Speed  Governing  Pulley 
on  stand.  Wt.,  30  lbs.  Price . 


$7.60 

$065 


Vertical  Jacks  for 
Power  Pumps 

Heavy,  well  niailo  jack  for  connecting 
ordinary  hand  pumps  to  engine.  Strong, 
accurate  gears.  Two  styles  to  fit  any 
style  of  pump.  Adjustable  stroke. 
Fitted  with  tiglit  and  loose  pulleys,  13 
inches  in  diameter. 

740A809  Pump  Jack,  with  clamps 
only  without  base.  Weight,  89  AC 

75  pounds.  Price . 

740A8 12  I’ump  Jack,  with  heavy 
base.  Weiglit.  85  lbs.  Price.  $4.50 

For  complete  line  of  Fencing,  Roofing, 
Veterinary  Instruments,  Blacksmiths’ 
Outfits,  Farm  Implements  and  machin- 

_ _ cry  of  every  kind,  see  our  FREE  Farm 

Bargain  Book.  If  you  haven’t  one,  send  us  a  imstal 
asking  for  it  today!  You  can’t  afford  to  be  without 
it  another  week.  It  is  FREE  but  the  edition  will 
soon  be  exhausted. 
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0“^  aiid  let  it  earn  its  own  cost  by  what  it  saves? 

NEW  BUTTERFLY^Si 

Cream  Separators  have  these  exclusive  high  grade  features —  and  UD  ® 
frirtionless  piv9t  ball  bearings  bathed  in  oil,  self-draining  bowl,  ^ 

self-drainingmilktank,easycleaningonepiece  aluminum  skim-  “ 

ining  device,  closed  drip  proof  bottom,  li^t  running  cut  Btecl  gears,  oil 
bathed.  Guaranteed  highest  skimmingeniciency  ana  durability.  We  give^ 

30  Days  FREE  Trial  —  Lifetime  Guarantee 

against  all  defects  in  material  and  workmanship.  Wo  ship 
you  the  size  machine  you  need,  let  you  use  it  for  30  days. 

Then  if  pleased  you  can  make  the  rest  of  the  small  monthly  pay¬ 
ments  out  of  the  extra  cream  profits  the  separator  saves  and  makes 
for  you.  If  you  are  not  pleased  just  ship  the  machine  back  r.t  onr  expense  and 
we  will  refund  what  you  paid.  You  take  no  risk.  Write  for  FliEiO  Catolo^  now. 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO.,  2171  Marshall  Boulevard,  CHICAGO 

AUo  Manufacturers  of  Albaugk  Dover  **S<juare  Turn**  Farm  Tractors 

HOGS  ADVANCE 
250  PER  CENT 

Buyers  at  Chicago  are  paying  as  high 
as  20f*  per  pound  for  live  hogs,  the  highest 
price  in  history.  Compared  with  two  years 
ago,  this  is  an  advance  of  250%.  The  de¬ 
mand  is  strong  and  sure  to  continue.  Here  is  the 
opportunity  of  a  lifetime  to  secure  big  returns. 

Feed  your  pigs 

Rcicluard’s  Digester  Tankage 

7"!’’®  superior  brand  of  tankage  supplies  the  necessary  mus- 
«  bone-bu.lding  materials  lacking  in  all  grain  feeds.  It  insures  health,  perfect  diK^don 

makes  big  profits  sure.  You  can’t  afford  to  do  without  it! 
af  boar  shown  above— Majestic  Mammoth  229500— weighed  407  lbs. 

fid  Wm 

Write  for  samples  of  tankage,  prices  and  interesting  booklet,  FREE. 

ROBERT  A.  REICHARD  15  W.  Lawrence  Sf.,  Allentown,  Pa. 


on  This  Easy  Self-Earning  Plan 

You  won’t  feel  the  cost  at  all.  The  ma¬ 
chine  itself  will  save  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.  We  ship  any  size  sep- 
*'  *  erator  you  need  direct  from  our  factory 
and  give  you  a  whole  year  to  pay  our 
low  price  of  only  $24  and  up.  Read  what 
Alfred  Geatches,  No.  Jackson, O.,  says: 

,  Wearegettingmorethantwice  the  cream 

we  were  before.  The  separator  is  very  easy  to 
r  clean  and  rnns  very  ea^.”  Why  not  get  a  lifetime 
guaranteed  New  Butters^  separator  for  your.farm 


7Mora  than! 
100.000 
]  N*w  Butterfly 
Separators 
DOW  In  uss 


GRANITitE  '.ROOFING 

SLATE-SURFACEP,  SAFE!  t  ; 


For  Itarus — Furni  JlCiiiltliug, — Uouhcs. 

No  painting  required— economical  ujikeep.  Lays  as 
easily  as  any  roll  roofing.  Slate  surface  will 
not  catch  fire  from  sparks,  embers,  etc.  Weather¬ 
proof,  Handsome  red  or  green  coloring  perma¬ 
nent.  Extra  heavy  and  long-lived. 

Price  Only  $2.50  Per  Roll 

No  more  than  you’d  expect  to  pay  for  thinner, 
Jess  durable  roofing.  Sample  free  to  show  siilcn- 
did  quality.  108  sq.  ft.  to  roll.  If  wanted  18" 
Wide  add  10c  i>er  roll. 

Roofinsr  Circular  and  Pall  B’lildlne 
Material  Bargain  List  FREE 

Don’t  start  to  roof,  build  or  repair  wltliout  It— 
shows  you  how  to  save.  Write  today. 

WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

85  Thompson  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass, 


Roofing  Prices  ‘‘Smashed” 

"We  beat  the  world’’  on 
good  mill  ends.  Slate  coated 
(heavier  than  3-pI.v),  needs 
no  i)ainting;  firo  retardent 
(color,  red  or  grayish  green). 
$1.08  for  100  sq.  ft.:  slate 

,  ,  ,  - coat  mill  ends  shingles 

(color  red  or  green),  $8.48  square;  rublier  roofing,  3- 
pl.v,  $1.35  sq. ;  2-p)y,  S)8o  sq. ;  1-pIy,  78c  sq. ;  Includ¬ 
ing  nails  and  cement.  SAVE  50  per  cent.  Fresh  car 
load.  Mail  check  with  order  today. 

KING  ROOFING  COMPANY, 

107  W.  Third  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


“Good  to  the  Last  Drop” 

CALVES  relish  and  thrive  upon 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal,  the  milk  sub¬ 
stitute.  They  increase  in  size  and  weight 
rapidly;  are  healthy  and  vigorous,  no  indiges¬ 
tion — no  scouring. 

Blatchford’s 
Calf  Meal 

should  be  n.sed  to  push  the  calf  forward  to  a  grain  diet. 
Tliis  important  move  is  more  essential  nuw  than  ever. 

Write  for  Booklet  ihl^Va^S 

—  -  —  ■■■■  I  Calves  at  the 

Fraaiiost  Cost.’’_  If  yon  raise  any  calves  write  for 
t'ls  lioo’-let.  It  is  mailed  without  cost. 

Blatchford^alf Meal£oiTi|gaW{DeptjMJA/aukeganjlll, 


WELL 


DRILLING 

PAYS 


WELL 


1 


Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

VYrife  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  Stale  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Boys 


You  Can  Earn  Money 

rifle,  skates,  sweater,  tool  kit,  etc.,  tak¬ 
ing  subscriptions  for  America’s  great¬ 
est  fruit  paper.  Every  fruit  man  sh  ould  read  it.  Your  neigh¬ 
bors  will  want  it.  Write  today  Ui  sample  copy  and  illus¬ 
trated  list  of  Rewards  full  of  Christmas  suggestions. 

Address:  Green's  American  Fruit  Grower 
304  Plymouth  Court  Chicago.  III. 


Stock  Yard  HOG  FOOD  $40  ton 

25  to  30  per  cent,  protein— 10  per  cent.  fat.  In  100  Ib. 
bags.  3  cts.  lb.  less  than  ton  lots.  Ask  for  samples. 

CONSOLIDATED  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Meat  and  bone,  40  to  46  per  cent,  protein— 12  per 
cent.  !at.  $65  per  ton.  Less  than  ton  lots,  4  cts,  lb, 

CONSOLIDATED  DRESSED  BEEF  CO 

Ofleuhauser  Department  E 

STOCK  YARDS  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


DEUVEREO 


ANTI-COW  KICKER 


Slnney  refunded  if  not  satisfactory 

THE  MOORE  E.TOS.  OF  ALBANV 
NSW  YORK 


Get^ 


Cash 

but  of  your 


OLD  BAGS^ 


You  will  be  surprised  how  iii  licit  money  wo  wll 
pay  .you  for  your  old  bags,  torn  or  sound,— any 
quantity.  Don’t  let  them  lie  around  and  rot  when 
you  can  turn  them  into  money. 

WE  PAY  THE  EKEIGHT 

and  we  mail  check  as  soon  as  Bhiiiiuont  is  received. 
Take  advantage  of  present  high  jiricos— write  today 
for  price-list  and  shipping  instructions.  Largest 
direct  buyers  of  bags  in  the  world.  References  — 
Citizens  Bank  of  Buffalo,  Dun  or  Brodstreet. 
IROQUOIS  BAG  OO. 

896  Howard  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


LET  US  TAN 

YOUR  HUE. 

Horse  or  Cow  hide.  Calf  or  other  skins 
with  hair  or  fur  on,  and  make  tiieni 
into  coats  (for  men  and  women),  rones, 
rugs  or  gloves  when  so  ordered.  Your 
lur  goods  will  cost  you  loss  than  to  buy 
incra  and  be  worth  more. 

Our  illustratod  catalog  gives  a  lot  of 
Information.  It  tells  how  to  take  off 
and  care  for  hides ;  how  and  when  we 
pay  the  freight  both  ways  ;  about  our 
sale  dyeing  process  on  cow  and  liorso 
hide,  calf  and  other  skins :  about  the 
fur  goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell, 
taxidermy,  etc. 

Then  we  have  recently  got  out  an¬ 
other  we  call  our  Fashion  book,  wholly 
devoted  to  fashion  plates  of  muffs, 
neckwear  and  other  fine  fur  garments. 

With  prices  ;  also  fur  garments  remod- 
oled  and  repaired. 

You  can  have  either  book  by  sendingCjS 
S'our  correct  address  naming  which,  or  " 
both  books  if  you  need  both.  Address 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
571  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Dairy  Ration 

1,  Would  you  give  me  a  good  bal¬ 
anced  ration  for  two  Jersey  cows,  both 
fresh,  at  present  milking  24  quarts  a  day 
between  the  two?  They  each  weigh  about 
000  lbs.  We  have  pleuty  of  oats  and  well- 
matured  corn ;  hay  is  of  good  qualit.y, 
though  it  is  Timothy ;  also  have  plenty 
of  cornstalks,  all  frozen  by  the  early  frost. 
2.  Would  you  give  me  full  information 
for  preserving^  pork  for  the  Winter? 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  g.  a. 

1.  All  the  roughage  you  have  on  hand 
is  of  low  jirotein  nature.  It  therefore  be¬ 
comes  wise  to  use  some  high  protein 
feeds,  such  as  cottonseed  and  oilmeal,  to 
approach  a  balance.  Of  course,  the  cows 
should  have  all  the  Timothy  hay  and 
cornstalks  they  will  clean  up.  Make  the 
grain  ration  two  parts  cottonseed  meal 
and  one-half  part  linseed  oilmeal.  Add 
one  per  cent  salt  to  the  mixture  when 
mixing  it  up. 

2.  To  preserve  pork  pack  in  layers  in 

concentric  rings  in  a  good  tight  barrel, 
such  as  a  mola.sses  barrel.  INIake  up  a 
saturated  salt  brine  and  pour  into  the 
barrel,  covering  the  pork.  Place  a  wood¬ 
en  r.ack  over  the  pork  and  weight  down 
w'ith  a  good-sized  stone  to  keep  the  pork 
under  the  brine.  h.  F.  .7. 


Silage  and  Soiling  for  Ten  Cows 

Will  .vou  advise  as  to  amount  of  silage 
corn  necessary  to  plant  (tiverage  yield) 
to  produce  silage  for  10  cows?  I  would  also 
like  advice  as  to  rotation  of  soiling  crops 
giving  necessary  acreage  on  basis  of  10 
cows.  In  other  words,  I  want  to  grow 
sufiicient  silage  and  soiling  crops  to  cover 
12  months  ;  herd  100  cows,  w.  T.  E.- 
Nobscot,  Mass. 

There  are  so  many  disadvantages  to  the 
soiling  system  and  so  many  advantages 
to  feeding  silage  the  year  round,  or  nearly 
so,  I  will  figure  the  proposition  on  two 
different  bases.  The  uncertainty  of  get¬ 
ting  the  expected  crop  in  time  and  the 
Labor  of  cutting  it  as  needed  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  disadvantages  of  the  soiling  sys¬ 
tem.  In  the  first  case,  let  us  suppo.se  you 
are  to  use  silage  from  October  1  to  May 
20,  a  period  of  almost  230  days.  Figur¬ 
ing  .3.5  lbs.  per  cow’  feed  a  day  makes  .350 
Ib.s.  dtiil.v  feed.  For  2.30  days  this  would 
equal  80.500  Ihs.,  or  about  40  tons.  Y^our 
corn  should  average  at  least  15  tons  iier 
ata’e,  wdiich  would  mean  about  thwe  acres 
of  corn. 

Soiling  crops  for  10  eow.s  from  May  20 
to  October  20  would  come  about  as  fol- 
ows :  Winter  rye,  seeded  preferably  in 
September,  two  bushels  to  an  acre,  "two- 
thirds  of  an  acre,  time  of  cutting  ^lay 
20  to  .Tune  8.  Clover,  15  to  20  lbs.  to  an 
acre,  sown  August  or  early  Spring,  one- 
Iialf  acre,  time  of  cutting  .tune  0  to  .Tune 
25.  Oats  and  peas,  one  and  one-half 
bushels  of  each  to  acre,  sow  one-third 
acre  on  April  25,  May  5  and  May  20. 
Cut  .Tune  25  to  July  28.  Millet,  14 
(luarts  to  acre.  Sow  one-fourth  acre  ^Ijiy 
20,  June  5  itnd  .Tune  20.  Cut  July  28  to 
August  28,  Fodder  corn,  15  (imirts  to 
acre.  IM.mt  one  acre  May  20.  Cut  Au¬ 
gust  20  to  October  1.  Personally,  I  be¬ 
lieve  you  would  find  it  more  satisfactory 
to  take  them  off  silage  during  a  part  of 
June  and  July  only,  using  oats  and  peas 
and  millet  as  the  soiling  crops  and  bal¬ 
ance  of  land  to  grow  good  clover  hay.  If 
you  wished  to  do  this,  you  can  figure 
amount  of  silage  necessary  from  figures 
I  have  given  above.  ii.  f.  j. 


Barley  for  Hogs  anti  Horse 

1.  IIow'  much  ground  barley  should  be 
it  day  to  fatten  a  hog  weighiu"  now’ 
175  to  20f)  lbs.  V  Hogs  have  been  running 
at  pasture  all  Summer  with  no  graiu. 
IIow  much  should  a  little  pig  10  weeks 
old  have  for  a  growing  ration?  2.  IIow 
much  ground  barley  should  a  horse  ha  e 
a  day  w'hen  fed  mixed  Alfalfa  hay?  IIow 
much  of  the  Alfalfa  and  hay  should  a 
horse  have?  w.  N.  s. 

Medina,  N.  Y'. 

1,  The  best  rule  for  feeding  a  fatten¬ 
ing  bog  is  to  give  what  he  will  clean  up. 
J)on’t  let  food  aceurnulate  in  the  trough. 
A  young  pig  should  have  some  skim-milk, 
a  slop  if  possible.  A  ration  of  80  parts 
ground  barley,  15  parts  oilmeal  and  five 
parts  tankage  would  be  good.  Feed  w'hat 
'be  will  clean  up  in  good  shape,  not  over 
a  pound  or  so  a  day  at  first. 

2.  The  horse,  if  at  w’ork.  should  have 

10  lbs.  of  grain  a  day,  and  15  lbs.  of  the 
hay.  H,  F.  ,T. 


^Milking  Method;  Fattening  Cow 

I.  AYill  you  advi.se  me  what  effect  it 
has  on  a  cow  if,  wheu  milking,  the  milk 
is  forced  into  the  teat  by  taking  bold  of 
the  udder  just  above  the  teat?  2.  What 
is  the  best  feed  for  fattening  an  old  cow 
that  has  lost  her'  grinders?  Hiow’  soon 
after  a  cow  freshens  should  she  be  bred? 

Michigan.  s.  c.  H. 

1.  The  method  of  milking  which  you 
mention  would  have  no  injurious  effect 
providing  it  i.s  expelled  from  the  teat 
quickly  and  regularly. 

2.  Good  legume  hay  and  cornmeal  are 
bc«t  for  fattening  cows.  However,  at 


present  prices,  you  are  likely  to  lose 
money  trying  to  fatten  the  cow  you  men¬ 
tion.  If  .she  is  in  any  kind  of  condition, 
should  sell  her  as  she  is.  A  cow  should 
freshen  once  a  year.  This  means  breed¬ 
ing  her  two  or  three  months  after  h-esh- 
ening.  n.  F.  .T. 


Frosted  Kafir  Corn 


Is  it  worth  while  to  put  my  acre  of 
Kafir  corn  in  barn  or  feed  it  out?  It 
was  hit  bj’  the  heavy  frost  and  is  brown 
now.  The  frost  September  10  was  heavy 
enough  to  make  ice ;  it  killed  almost 
everything  for  all  the  farmers  throughout 
this  section ;  corn,  beans,  melons,  pump¬ 
kins,  etc.  w.  E.  P. 

Hamburg  Cove,  Conn. 

Frosted  corn  is  quite  unpalatable;  the 
feeding  value  is  not  great.  In  order  to 
get  the  most  out  of  your  acre  of  corn,  put 
it  in  the  barn.  Cut  it  up  as  you  feed  it, 
and  mix  some  feeding  molasses  with  it. 
Dilute  the  molasses  with  water  before 
mixing  with  the  corn.  This  greatly  in¬ 
creases  the  palatability  so  cattle  will 
clean  up  fodder  more  readily.  The  molas¬ 
ses  is  also  of  considerable  feeding  value. 

H.  F,  .T. 


The  Topknot  of  the  Houdan 

On  page  1008  I  noticed  R.  J.  W.’s  in¬ 
quiry  about  Houdans,  and  your  reply  that 
possibly  the  chief  objection  in  keeping  a 
flock  of  these  bens  was,  you  had  heard, 
that  the  crest  or  topknot  acted  as  a 
sponge  in  wet  climates.  I  wish  to  give  a 
few  facts  as  regards  this  topknot  from 
my  eight  years  experience  with  this  one 
breed,  tind  to  deny  the  statement  that  the 
topknot  acts  like  a  sponge. 

It  is  a  fact  that  many  of  these  hens 
enjoy  a  bath  in  the  rain.  I  .smile  as  I 
write  this,  for  I  wonder  what  these  people 
would  say  who  make  the  above  claim, 
could  they  have  seen  my  Houdans  in  a 
recent  storm  standing  out  of  doors  (which 
they  did  not  have  to  do)  with  their  rain- 
soaked  crests  dripping,  dripping,  tmd  the 
male  in  particular  with  his  tail  drooping 
and  the  rain  running  down  his  glossy 
back  and  off  from  the  end  of  his  tail.  He 
was  enjoying  a  shower  bath  as  much  as 
«ny  boy  that  ever  took  one,  and  this  is  a 
common  experience  with  him. 

When  I  first  kept  this  breed  I  also 
had  heard  that  it  was  dangerous  to  have 
them  get  their  crests  wet.  and  many  a 
time  I  hiive  been  out  and  driven  them  in 
out  of  the  rain,  but  times  happene<l  when 
I  would  be  away  from  home  and  up  would 
jcome  a  storm.  No  doubt  that  the  IIou- 
dans  were  very  glad  I  was  away,  that 
at  last  they  might  be  permitted  a  bath, 
for  many  times  I  would  find  them  dripping 
wet.  A  number  of  such  experiences  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  I  need  not  worry  about 
the  Houdan  in  a  rainstorm  any  more 
than  about  any  other  hen. 

In  the  Winter  a  case  of  icicles  on  the 
crests  with  no  ill  effects  to  the  bird  for¬ 
ever  cured  me  of  the  idea  that  a  wet  top- 
knot  was  such  a  serious  matter.  This 
happened  in  my  pullet  house;  it  was  in 
the  dead  of  Winter,  and  my  pullets  were 
laying.  I  awoke  one  morning  with  such 
a  severe  cold  and  chills  and  sore  thront 
thiit  I  went  to  the  henhouse  to  do  ehiI.v 
what  was  absolutely  necessary  that  moni- 
ing,  I  took  note  that  while  the  pan  of 
water  had  frozen  during  the  night,  yet 
the  Houdans  had  made  a  hole  through 
the  ice  and  could  get  some  water,  so  I 
did  not  stop  to  refill  the  pan.  At  night 
I  visited  them  once  again.  There  were 
several  birds  with  wet  topknots  and  small 
chunks  of  ice  clanking  as  they  shook  their 
heads  to  get  it  off.  They  had  drank  the 
water  in  the  pan  until  it  became  so  far 
below  the  ice  that  they  had  been  obliged 
to  put  their  whole  head  under  the  ice  to 
get  any  water,  and  a  laying  pullet  needs 
abundance  of  water.  Frequent  wettings 
during  the  day  of  the  tips  of  the  feathers 
bad  by  night  caused  lumps  of  ice  to  form 
on  these  k’athers,  but  I  was  too  sick  to 
do  anything  about  it  just  then.  There 
were  no  ill  effects  and  no  colds  as  a  re.siilt 
of  the  wetiug. 

People  as  a  rule  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  Houdan  is  no  kind  of  a  utility 
bird,  because  it  is  fancy  looking.  I  have 
bad  strangers  look  at  my  Houdans  and 
then  say,  “They  are  very  interesting,  hut 
I  do  not  suppose  they  lay  very  many  eggs 
of  course.”  They  seemed  much  surprised 
when  told  tluit  they  did  and  were  profit¬ 
able  up  to  the  age  of  four  and  five  yetirs 
of  age,  and  that  there  was  no  better 
table  fowl  to  be  found. 

To  those  who  are  attracted  to  the 
Houdans  I  would  say  that  there  are 
mauy  wetikling  strains  in  these  birds,  as 
in  Plymouth  Rooks,  R.  I.  Reds  or  any 
other  breeds.  Begin  with  strong  stock, 
just  as  you  would  expect  to  have  to  do 
with  any  other  breed,  breed  for  the  best 
and  keep  at  it,  as  you  must  do  with  any 
breed  to  be  successful.  Breed  for  what 
you  waut ;  if  you  want  small  crests 
breed  for  small  crests.  Given  a  chance 
the  Houdan  can  hoe  her  own  row  with 
any  breed.  The  males  are  great  fighters 
and  will  protect  their  flocks.  The  IIou- 
dan  is  susceptible  to  kindness  and  is 
easily  made  into  a  pet ;  they  respond 
readily  to  good  treatment  and  will  fill 
your  egg  basket  accordingly. 

New  Y^ork.  e.  l.  SWEETSEB. 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


CCRRENT  PRICES  AND  NEWS  AT  NEW 
YORK  AND  OTHER  PLACES  NOTED 

NEW  YORK,  NOVEMP.ER  1,  1917 


BUTTER. 


The  extreme  prices  recently  prevailing  have 
■n-orked  in  the  interest  of  butter  substitutes, 
sales  of  which  have  largely  increased.  Prices 
on  top  grades  of  creamery  are  a  cent  lower. 
Packing  stock  and  city  mat^e  are  very  dull. 
Good  State  dairy  remains  without  much  change. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  45 

Good  to  Choice  .  42  @  44 

l.ower  Grades .  39  @  41 

Storage,  good  to  choice,  .  42  @  44j^ 

Dairy,  best .  43  ®  44 

Common  to  Good .  36  ®  41 

City  made .  i  34  ffl  37 

Packing  Stock .  35  @  33 

Process  .  "o7  ®  43 


Elgin,  111.,  butter  market,  43  cents. 

CHEESE. 

The  market  continues  weak  and  is  lower. 
Consumers  are  buying  very  sparingly,  taking 
only  a  small  wedge,  where  they  formerly  got  a 
pound  or  two.  The  Upstate  and  Wisconsin  prim¬ 
ary  marketsr  are  all  lower. 


Whole  Milk,  fancy  .  22  ®  23 

Good  to  choice .  21  @  21% 

Lower  grades .  17  @  20 

Bklms,  best .  16  ®  20 

Fair  to  good .  9  ®  12 


EGGS. 


Newlaid  averaging  better  than  two  ounces, 
are  scarce  and  salable  at  fancy  prices  to  cer¬ 
tain  classes  of  retailers  whose  customers  buy 
the  best,  regardless  of  price.  Eggs  wholesaling 
at  75  cents  are  out  of  the  reach  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  consumers,  as  they  have  no  nutritive 
value  commensurate  with  this  price,  compared 
with  other  protein  foods.  There  is  naturally 
a  strong  demand  for  gathered  eggs  showing  a 
fairly  high  average  of  quality,  and  this  makes 
it  worth  while  for  gatherers  to  grade  and  handle 
their  collections  more  carefully  and  quickly. 
Storage  eggs  and  good  grades  are  wholesaling 
from  35  to  45  cents,  and  mixed  lots  around  30 
or  32  cents. 


White,  choice  to  fancy . 

Medium  to  good . 

Mixed  colors,  best . 

Common  to  good . 

Gathered,  best,  white . 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  . . . 

Lower  grades . 

Storage,  best . 

Medium  to  Good  . 


71 

® 

75 

60 

® 

65 

68 

@ 

60 

45 

@ 

50 

65 

@ 

68 

45 

® 

48 

35 

@ 

39 

44 

@ 

45 

30 

@ 

36 

LIVE  POULTRY. 


Broilers,  lb .  20  ®  21 

Spring  Ducks,  lb .  20  ®  23 

Fowls  .  19  ®  21 

Boosters  .  la  ®  16 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  best  lb .  33  @  35 

Common  to  good  .  25  ®  30 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  36  ®  38 

Roasters  .  30  ®  34 

Fowls .  18  ®  24 

Roosters .  18  ®  19 

Spring  Ducks .  25  ®  27 

Squabs,  doz .  1  50  @  6  00 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Native  Steers .  8  00  @15  00 

Bulls .  6  50  @8  60 

Cows  .  4  50  @  8  60 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 16  00  @1625 

Culls .  8  00  @12  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  7  00  @1100 

Lambs  . 16  00  @16  60 

Hogs . 16  60  @16  75 


WOOL. 

The  Government  is  taking  a  rather  strong 
hand  to  prevent  speculation,  and  dealers  are 
being  warned  that  undue  inflation  of  prices  may 
result  in  Government  control  of  wool  stocks. 
Recent  business  at  Boston  has  been:  New  York 
and  Michigan,  fine  unwashed,  00  to  02;  un¬ 
washed  Delaine,  73  to  74;  three-eighths  blood, 
75  to  70;  Ohio  and  I’ennsylvania,  haif  biood 
combing,  70  to  77;  washed  Delaine,  82  to  80; 
average  New  England,  hatf  blood,  70  to  72; 
quarter  blood,  72  to  73;  three-eighths  bloo(i,  73 
to  74;  Texas  fine  scoured,  $1.55  to  .$1.70;  Terri¬ 
tory  half  blood  combing,  $1.70  to  $1.75. 

FRUITS. 

Receijits  of  apples  are,  quite  large,  and  the 
recent  two  or  three  bad  storms  have  seriously 
hindered  movement  from  the  docks.  Prices 
are  without  special  change,  high  grades  of  des¬ 
sert  varieties  selling  around  $7.00,  and  good 
average  graded  stock  .$4  to  $5.  A  few  held 
over  peaches  are  arriving,  but  in  rather  poor 
condition,  selling  low.  Choice  pears  are  decid¬ 
edly  scarce,  the  market  being  overloaded  with 
low  qualities.  Grapes  rather  scarce  and  selling 
mainly  high.  Quinces  dull,  except  for  choicest. 
Oranlierries  going  slow  but  held  at  firm  prices, 
as  these  are  believed  warranted  by  the  size  of 
the  crop.  Occasional  lots  of  strawberries  are 
arriving  from  California  and  Maryland,  the 
latter  being  the  Fall  bearing  varieties,  and  sell¬ 
ing  at  about  half  the  piice  of  the  Western  ber¬ 
ries,  owing  to  the  small  size. 


Apples,  Wealthy,  bbl .  3  50  @6  50 

Holland  Pippin .  3  00  @  5  50  i 

McIntosh  .  3  50  @  7  00 

Ben  Davis .  2  50  @  4  00  , 

Vork  .  2  60  @5  00 

Twenty-Ounce  .  3  50  @  6  50 

Greening  .  4  00  @  6  00 

Baldwin . .  2  50  @6  00 

King . .  2  50  @  5  60 

.lonalhan .  4  00  @  7  50 

Blush  .  3  00  @  4  50 

Fall  Pippin  .  3  00  ®  6  50 

Drops  and  Culls,  bu .  60  @  1  25 

Quinces,  bbl .  2  60  @6  00 

Peaches,  State,  16  qt.  bkt, .  25  @  60 

Bu.-bkt  .  75  @125 

Grapes,  201b.  bkt . 40  @  65 

Bulk,  ton  . 30  00  @90  00 

Pears,  Seckel,  bbl .  5  50  @  9  00 

Kiefler,  bbl .  1  50  @  2  50 

Bartlett,  bbl . 4  OO  ®  7  00 

Clairgeau,  bbl  .  4  00  @  7  00 

Bose,  bbl .  4  00  @8  00 

Anjou,  bbl . L3  OU  @6  00 

Plums,  81b.  bkt . 20  ®  30 

Cranberries,  bbl . .  8  00  @12  60 


VEGETABLES, 

Potatoes  are  lower,  the  drop  in  some  cases 
being  25  cents  per  bushel.  Most  of  the  stock 
now  offered  by  speculators  cost  high  prices  in 
the  primary  markets,  and  they  are  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  sell  at  a  cut  figure  unless  absolutely 
compelled  to,  for  lack  of  storage  or  need  of 
money.  There  are  reports  that  the  City  is  to 
go  quite  largely  into  the  potato  business,  buying 
in  producing  sections  where  they  may  be  had 
at  a  moderate  figure,  and  selling  to  consumers 
here  practically  at  cost—about  three  cents  per 
pound  if  possible.  No  one  knows  yet  how  much 
may  be  done  in  this  line.  The  sale  of  a  few 
cars  in  this  way  would  have  but  little  effect, 
but  if  a  large  volume  of  busiue.ss — several 
hundred  cars — be  done  there  is  no  doubt  about 
its  effect  upon  the  general  price  range  here. 
Cabbage,  onions  and  celery  are  in  large  supply 
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and  lower.  Cauliflower  slightly  higlier.  Let¬ 
tuce  higher  when  of  good  to  choice  quality. 


Potatoes— Long  Island,  180  lbs .  5  00  ®  5  25 

Maine,  180  lbs .  4  25  @  4  50 

Jersey,  1681bs .  3  50  @  4  00 

State  and  Western,  ISOlbs .  4  00  @  4  75 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  2  00  @  3  25 

Beets,  bbl .  2  50  @  3  00 

Carrots,  bbl.  ...• .  1  75  @2  25 

Cabbage,  bbl .  1  50  @  2  50 

Ton  . 25  00  @36  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  50  ®  1  25 

Onions,  Oranrc  Co.,  1001b  bag  .  2  00  @  3  00 

Conn.  Valley,  lOOlbs, .  2  75  @  3  00 

State  and  W’n.,  lUOlbs .  2  50  ®  3  00 

Peppers,  bbl .  2  50  ®  5  00 

String  Beans  bu .  2  50  @  4  00 

Turnips,  bbl .  125  ®  3  00 

Squash,  bbl .  125  @2  25 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  1  50  @  4  00 

Tomatoes,  nearby,  3  pk.  box .  60  @  1  50 

Horseradish,  100  lbs . 10  00  @1100 

Lima  Beans,  bu . 2  00  @  3  25 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1  00  @  1  50 

Okra,  bu .  2  50  @  4  50 

Salsify,  100  bunches^ .  5  00  @  6  00- 

Chicory  and  Escarol,  bbl . 1  00  @150 

Kale,  bbl .  50  @  75 

Parsley,  100  bunches .  1  00  @  1  60 

Spinach,  bbl .  1  25  ®  2  00 

Cauliflower,  bbl . ;2  50  ®  5  50 

Celery,  .doz .  25  @  00 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  26  00  @27  OO 

No.  2 . 23  00  @26  00 

No.  3  . 19  00  @2100. 

Clover  mixed . 15  00  @23  00 

Straw,  Rye, . 16  00  @17  00 


GRAIN. 


Wheat.  No.  2.  red,  .  2  25  ® 

Corn, as  to  quality,  bush .  2  14  @2  15 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  65  @  66 

Rye,  free  from  onion .  1  80  ®  1  88 


RETAIL  PRICES  .AT  NEW  YORK 


Cabbage,  head . . 08  @12 

Apples,  doz . 40  @60 

Fowls,  lb . 30  @.3,3 

Lamb  Chops,  lb . 35  @40 

Roasting  Beef,  lb . 30  @35 


RECEIPTS  AT  NEW  YORK  DURING  WEEK 

ENDING  OCTOBER  31 

Butter,  lbs . 2,726,100 

Eggs,  doz  . 1,736,160 

Dressed  Poultry,  pgs .  24,728 

Live  Poultry,  crates .  585 

Cotton,  bales .  57,213 

-Apples,  l>bls .  96,494 

Lemons,  boxes .  851 

Onions,  sks .  54,101 

Oranges.  1x>xes .  74,760 

Potatoes,  bhls .  90,082 

Corn,  bushel .  61,600 

Hay,  tons .  4,583 

Oats,  bushel .  400,000 

Rye,  bushel .  81,250 

Wheat,  bushel . 1,286,200 

Rosin,  bbls .  11,534 

Spirits  Turp.,  bbls .  4,260 


PHILADELPHIA  WHOLESALE  MARKETS 
BUTTER 

Prices  slightl.v  lower  and  trading  slow.  Tnb 
creamery,  good  to  ctioice,  42@44;  lower  grades, 
40@41;  fancy  prints,  51@53. 

EGGS 

Market  dull  on  nnd'ergrades  and  storage. 
Choice  newlaid  qualities  scarce.  Good  to  choice 
nearby,  50@53;  gathered,  best  44@45;  common 
to  good,  38@43;  storage, 3.3@40. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls  and  chickens  in  large  supply.  Fowls, 
20@23;  cliickeiis,  19@23;  roosters,  18@19; 
ducks,  19@21;  turkeys,  24@26. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  prices 
noted  here,  but  represent  produce  of  good  quality 
and  the  buying  opportunities  of  at  least  half 
of  New  York’s  population: 


Butter,  prints . 48  @50 

TAib  . 44  @47 

Eggs,  best  . 75  @80 

Fair  to  good . 55  @65 

Storage  . 40  @45 

Cheese  . 28  @.32 

Potatoes  Ih . 03  Vo  @04 

Lettuce,  head . 10  @1;) 

Cauliflower,  head . 20  @25 


Fowls  in  moderate  supply.  Chickens  and  ducks 
seliing  well.  Fowls,  24@27;  chickens,  23@26; 
broilers,  30@3t!;  roosters,  20@21;  ducks,  25@ 
27;  turkeys,  30@.35;  guineas,  pair,  $1@$1.15: 
squabs,  doz.,  .$4@.$6.25. 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers.  $10@.$13.75;  bulls,  .$6.25@.$8.60;  cows, 
$7@$8.50;  calves,  $14.50@.$16.50;  sheep.  $5@ 
$11;  lambs,  .$15@$17.2r);  hogs,  .$18@.$18.50. 

FRUITS 

.Apples,  dessert  varieties,  bbl.,  $4..50@.$5.50; 
conimou  to  good,  $2@.$4;  grapes,  15-lb.  bkt., 50 


@58;  pears,  Seckel,  bu..  ,$2.25@$2.75;  quinces, 
bbl.,  $3@$3.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  onions  and  cabbage  dull.  Potatoes, 
bu.,  $1..50@$1.75;  sweet  potatoes,  %-bu.,  .50@ 
85;  lettuce,  doz.,  25@75;  brussels  sprouts,  qt., 
10@16;  cabbage,  ton,  $38@$,50;  onions,  100  lbs., 
$2.2.5@$3;  carrots,  %-bkt.,  50@55;  spinach,  %- 
bkt.,  25@35;  turnips,  %-bkt..  35@45. 

IIAY  and  straw 

Timothy,  No.  1,  .$27@.$27..50;  No.  2,  .$24.,50@ 
$26..50;  clover,  .$23@$25;  straw,  rye,  $16®.$17; 
oat,  $12..50@.$14.  .  I-  ^ 


Grains  are  shipped  in  here  with  feeds, 
mo.stly  from  the  West,  and  these  arc  re¬ 
tail  prices:  Corn,  $4.25  per  100-lb.  bag; 
oat.s.  70c  bu.,  mostly  raised  here;  beans, 
.$2.20,  from  West;  middlings,  $2.60  to 
$2.75 ;  cottonseed  meal,  ,$2.75 ;  potatoes, 
per  bbl.,  .$4,  raised  here ;  turnips,  per  bbl., 
$1.50,  fine  quality ;  butter,  per  lb.,  4.^c 
to  .50c;  eggs,  50c  paid  farmers;  beef,  12c 
lb.,  by  side;  pork,  IGc  to  18e  lb.,  dressed; 
cows,  $40  to  .$70 ;  sheep,  $8  per  head ; 
calves,  .$10  to  ,$25.  ii.  M.  G. 

Washington  Co.,  Me. 

The  present  price  of  potatoes  is  .$1..30 
to  .$1..35  per  bu. ;  oiiion.s,  $1.40;  apples, 
75c  to  $1.  Cabbage,  $16..50  per  ton. 
Wheat,  .$2  per  bn. ;  corn,  .$1.75  ;  oats,  7.5c  ; 
buckwheat,  .$1.75;  rye,  .$1..55;  barley, 
$1.75.  Butter,  42c  per  lb. ;  eggs,  40c ; 
chickens,  22c  per  lb.  Hogs,  21c  per  lb.; 
cattle.  $16.50  per  cwt.  Canned  tomatoes. 
No.  2,  ,$2.70  per  case ;  corn,  No.  2,  ,$2.70 
per  case ;  peas,  No.  2,  .$.3  per  case  at  can¬ 
nery.  s.  A.  z. 

York,  Co.,  Pa. 


In  the  city  the  toiler  had  just  been 
advanced  in  salary.  “Now,”  he  chuckled, 
“I  can  begin  .saving  to  buy  a  farm.”  In 
the  country  tlw  agriculturist  looked  at 
the  cheque  received  for  his  season’s  wheat. 
“.\nother  crop  or  two  like  this,”  he 
mused,  “and  I  can  move  into  the  city.” — 
Credit  Lost. 


CLOTHCRAFT 
CLOTHE  S 


/in'  MEN  «?//</ 
YOUNG  MEN 


Good  looks  you  will  find  in  every  Clothcraft-  Suit  and  Over¬ 
coat  in  more  than  generous  measure.  But  downright  'wearability 
— honest  worth — genuine  all-through  value  are  likewise  built,  by 
"scientific  tailoring,”  into  Clothcraft  Clothes  just  as  strength  is 
built  into  a  bridge — by  the  very  excellence  of  the  materials  and 
the  making!  Sturdiness  underlies  the  good  looks.  So  it’s  a  real 
"find”  to  discover  such  clothes  as  these — at  ^15  to  ^25 ! 


$15  to  $25 

SERGE  SPECIALS 

"5130” — ^18.50  Blue 

(The  largest  selling  suit  in  America) 

"7130” — ^18.50  Gray 
*'3130” — ^22.50  Gray 
"4130” — ^22.50  Blue 

Made  by 

The  Joseph  64  Feiss  Co.,  Cleveland 


The  CLOTHCRAFT  STORE  inYburTo^vn 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


(Continued  from  page  1296) 
nearly  all  farm-grown,  and  the  pigs  thrive 
on  it.  The  cabbages  were  planted  in  a 
strawberry  field  after  the  vines  and  weeds 
Avere  plow’ed  under.  Now  it  ha.s  been 
seeded  to  rye,  and  next  year  there  will  be 
a  heavy  growth  to  plow'  under  for  po¬ 
tatoes.  It  seems  as  if  we  never  had  such 
a  start  with  rye  and  rye  and  vetch  as 
w'e  have  this  year.  It  looks  well  above 
ground,  and  if  you  dig  dowm  into  the  soil 
you  find  a  groiw'th  of  roots  that  seems  sur¬ 
prising.  Every  one  of  these  roots  is  a 
little  farm  policeman  to  arrest  some  run¬ 
away  atom  of  nitrogen  and  make  it  Avork 
for  us  next  year  *  *  *  Most  of  us 

ha\'e  read  about  “dishorned”  trees.  Many 
people  report  poor  success  in  cutting  the 
toi)S  of  large  trees  completely  off.  Often 
such  trees  become  discouraged  and  die.  It 
is  better  to  cut  about  one-third  of  the 
top  each  year.  However,  the  picture  on 
page  1296  shows  such  a  tree  on  our  lawm. 
It  must  be  75  years  old.  The  AA'uid  blew 
off  the  top  and  we  trimmed  it  off  Avith  a 
clean  cut.  It  has  started  out  a  strong  new' 
top  and  looks  good  for  half  a  century 
more.  *  *  *  \  have  been  reading  three 
new'  books  w'hich  can  be  recommended  to 
our  people.  “My  Four  years  in  Ger¬ 
many,”  by  James  W.  Gerard,  should  be 
T<'ad  by  eA'ery  American.  Mr.  Gerard 
Avas  our  Ambassador  in  Germany  Avhen 
this  fearful  war  started.  He  makes  it 


States  Marshal  Power  ordered  a  cleanup 
October  30  of  the  restricted  zones  in 
Brooklyn,  Queens  and  Richmond,  w'here 
Germans  are  employed.  The  new  order 
affects  no  less  than  1,000  enemy  aliens, 
and  all  permits  allowing  these  to  enter 
the  Brooklyn  half  mile  zones  have  been 
revoked  and  their  employers  notified  that 
their  enemy  help  shall  be  discharged 
forthwith.  After  the  above  date  any 
enemy  alien  found  in  the  barred  zone  will 
be  subject  to  arrest. 

WASHINGTON.— The  scope  of  the 
espionage  and  trading  with  the  enemy 
acts,  in  so  far  as  they  affect  the  postal 
service  and  how  they  are  to  be  enforced 
against  disloyal  publications,  are  ex- 
plaified  at  length  to  publishers  by  Post¬ 
master-General  Burleson  October  25,  As 
interpreted  by  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  acts  make  it  unlaw'ful  for  any 
person,  firm,  corporation  or  association 
to  mail,  or  to  transport,  carry,  or  other- 
Avise  publish  or  distribute  during  the  war 
any  printed  or  other  matter : 

1.  Advocating  or  urging  treason,  in¬ 
surrection  or  forcible  resistance  to  any 
laAV  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Conveying  false  reports  or  false 
statements  intended  to  interfere  with  the 
operation  or  success  of  the  military  or 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  or  to 
promote  the  success  of  its  enemies. 

3.  Intended  to  cause  insubordination, 
disloy.alty,  mutiny  or  refusal  of  duty  in 
the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States. 

4.  Intended  to  obstruct  the  recruiting 
or  enlistment  service  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  injury  of  the  services  of 
the  United  State.s, 

5.  The  circulation  or  publication  of 
which  involves  the  violation  of  any  of  the 
numerous  other  criminal  provi.sions  of 
the  espionage  act,  but  wh’’ch  are  not  of 
special  interest  to  publishers. 

0.  Printed  in  a  foreign  language  con¬ 


taining  any  news  item,  editorial  or  other 
printed  matter  respecting  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  states,  or  of  any  na¬ 
tion  engaged  in  the  present  war,  its  poli¬ 
cies,  international  relations,  the  state  or 
conduct  of  war,  or  any  matter  relating 
thereto,  unless  the  publisher  or  distrib¬ 
uter  thereof,  on  or  before  offering  the 
same  for  mailing,  or  in  any  manner  dis¬ 
tributing  it  to  the  public,  has  filed  w’ith 
the  postmaster  at  the  place  of  publication 
a  true,  complete  translation  of  the 
article. 

Ship  construction  throughout  the  United 
States  is  lagging  because  of  a  scarcity 
of  labor,  and  the  Government  wants  400,- 
000  more  men  to  bring  the  shipyards  to 
the  full  capacity  that  is  required  to  meet 
the  urgent  demands  of  the  Allied  nat’ons. 
Many  of  the  shipyards,  w'orking  one  shift 
a  day,  are  able  to  turn  out  only  45  to  50 
per  cent  of  the  output  that  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  with  three  shifts  of  eight  hours 
each.  There  are  200,000  men  emnloyed 
for  the  one  .shift  in  the  yards,  and  the  de¬ 
sired  additional  shifts  cannot  be  filled  for 
w'ant  of  men.  The  Shipping  Board  con¬ 
cedes  the  ground  for  Lord  Northcliffe’s 
Chicago  statement  that  the  country  would 
not  be  able  by  the  end  of  1918  to  turn 
out  the  6.000,000  tons  required  for  trans¬ 
port  purposes,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
was  stated  that  T  the  pending  labor 
troubles  could  be  settled  and  the  scarcity 
of  labor  cured,  a  tonnage  output  of  be¬ 
tween  5  000.000  and  6.0(X>.000  could  be 
reached  by  the  end  of  next  year. 

Official  announcement  was  lade  at 
Chicago  October  29  that  eA'ery  meat  pack¬ 
ing  plant  in  the  country  is  under  full  con¬ 
trol  by  the  Government,  and  that  after 
November  1  the  control  will  be  absolute, 
operation  of  the  plants  then  being  under 
license.  The  announcement  was  made  by 
Joseph  P.  Cotton,  chief  of  the  meat  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Food  Administration,  and 
Prof.  Charles  McCarthy  of  the  Univer¬ 


sity  of  Wisconsin,  personal  representative 
of  Food  Administrator  Hoover. 

Chairman  Hurley  of  the  Shipping 
Board  in  order  to  drive  ship  construction 
at  the  uttermost  possible  speed  and  pro¬ 
vide  the  tonnage  imperatively  required 
by  the  United  States  and  its  allies  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  has  notified  the 
pine  mills  of  the  Southwest  that  if  they 
do  not  turn  out  lumber  in  the  quantities 
desired  by  the  Shipping  Board,  give  it 
preference  in  manufacture  and  shipment 
over  lumber  for  private  account  and  ship 
the  various  parts  of  the  schedule  in  the 
order  and  manner  required  by  the  ship¬ 
yards,  their  mills  will  be  taken  over  and 
operated  by  the  Government. 

NEW  POSTAL  RATES.*— On  and 
after  November  2  letters  for  delivery  in 
the  following  foreign  countries  will  be 
subject  to  the  rate  of  three  cents  an 
ounce,  instead  of  two  cents,  as  at  present : 

Bahamas  (including  Fortune  Island 
and  Inagua),  Canada,  Cuba,  Barbados, 
British  Guiana,  British.  Honduras.  Do- 
miu'can  Republic,  Dutch  West  Indies 
(including  Aruba,  Bonaire.  Curacao, 
Saba,  St.  Eustatius,  and  the  Dutch  part 
of  St,  Martin),  England,  Ireland,  Scot- 
landi  Wales,  Leeward  Islands,  Mexico, 
Newfoundland,  New  Zealand,  Panama, 
and  Shanghai  City  (China).  The  rate 
on  letters  for  foreign  countries  other  than 
tho.se  named  above  remains  as  at  present 
— five  cents  for  the  first  ounce  or  frac¬ 
tion  thereof,  and  three  cents  for  each 
additional  ounce  or  fraction  thereof. 

Postal  cards  and  postcards  (private 
mail’ng  cards)  for  all  foreign  countries 
Avill  be  subject  to  tAvo  cents  postage, 
unless  they  fulfill  the  conditions  for 
“prints,”  in  which  case  they  will  be  mail- 
able  for  one  cent  each.  Cards  which  bear 
no  more  Avrit’ng  or  typewriting  than  is 
authorized  upon  printed  matter  will  be 
subject  to  the  one-cent  rate  as  “print.s.” 


very  Clear  AA'hy  Germans  acted  as  they 
have,  and  vdiy  this  war  must  be  fought 
through.  “A  Son  of  the  Middle  Border,” 
by  Hamlin  Garland,  is  the  story  of  a 
farm  boy  w'ho  grew  up  on  an  Iowa  farm. 
It  is  the  best  farm  story  or  farm  auto¬ 
biography  I  have  ever  read.  “Uncle  Hen¬ 
ry’s  Own  Story,”  by  Henry  Wallace,  is 
another  book  which  every  one  of  our 
people  should  read.  It  is  one  of  those 
fine,  mmple  tales  of  resil  life  Avhich  bring 
us  back  to  the  truth  of  things  and  kc<‘p 
us  in  touch  with  the  fine  old  days  Avhicli 
are  fast  becoming  a  memory.  n,  AV.  c. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— October  23  Capt.  Hans 
liorg,  of  the  Appam,  and  nine  other  Ger¬ 
mans,  escaped  from  the  detention  camp 
at  Fort  McPherson,  Ga.,  by  means  of  a 
tunnel  dug  from  their  sleeping  quarters. 
Six  of  them  were  captured  October  2(5. 

Fire  of  unknown  origin  destroyed  two 
cars  of  a  troop  train  on  the  Erie  Rail¬ 
road  at  Rathbone,  N.  Y.,  October  28. 
forc'ng  the  members  of  one  company  to 
escape  from  their  Pullman  through  the 
Avindows  as  other  escape  Avas  cut  off  by 
the  flames  as  the  men  slept.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  company  lost  their  reserve 
uniforms  and  personal  belongings  in  a 
commissary  car  that  aa’US  destroyed.  The 
loss  exceeds  ^.30,0(X). 

One  soldier  Avas  killed  and  another  per¬ 
haps  fatally  injured  October  28  in  a  rear- 
end  collision  between  tAVO  extra  freight 
trains  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road  at  Elsmere,  Del.  It  is  understood 
the  soldiers  were  acting  as  guards  on  the 
train  which  was  run  into  by  the  other. 
They  were  in  the  caboose,  which  AA'as  de¬ 
molished. 

The  People’s  Building  and  Loan  Asso¬ 
ciation,  of  Chicago,  the  oldest  organiza¬ 
tion  of  its  kind  in  Illinois,  is  in  the  hands 
of  State  Auditor  Russel,  who  has  appoint¬ 
ed  John  S.  Kowalski  administrator.  A 
shortage  of  ?182.000  is  involved.  Harri¬ 
son  Kelley,  for  forty  years  secretary  of 
the  organization,  died  b.v  droAA'iiing  re¬ 
cently. 

Mayor  Hoan,  of  Milwaukee,  a  Sociab’st, 
vetoed  October  29  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Common  Council  providing  for  the 
purchase  of  $50,000  worth  of  Liberty 
Ronds  by  the  city.  The  Mayor  declares 
he  is  living  up  to  the  law  in  doing  so.  and 
for  that  reason  alone  vetoed  the  measure. 

Six  men  died  in  New  York  City  Octo¬ 
ber  30  as  the  result  of  drinking  “Avar 
whiskey”  and  another  is  in  a  serious  con¬ 
dition  from  the  same  cause.  The  “war 
Avhiskey”  is  believed  to  have  been  made 
of  Avood  alcohol  or  some  other  inexpensive 
poison  to  substitute  for  the  liquor  Avhich 
saloon  keepers  Avere  able  to  dispense  for 
ten  cents  a  drink  previous  to  the  increase 
in  taxes.  An  autopsy  will  be  performed 
on  one  or  more  of  the  men  to  establisli 
the  exact  poison  that  is  being  sold,  but 
there  is  enough  evidence  from  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  A'ictims  to  warrant  strong 
suspicion  of  Avood  alcohol.  Those  of  the 
victims  who  Avere  attended  by  physicians 
before  death  or  lapsing  into  a  coma  Avere 
found  to  have  suffered  complete  paralysis 
of  the  optic  nerves. 

Stirred  by  the  unusually  large  number 
of  fires  along  the_  Brooklyn  waterfront, 
many  of  them  believed  to  have  been  set 
by  persons  hostile  to  this  country,  United 


Stg,  V.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


The  hustle  and  bustle  of  farm  and  freight  station  never  stop  for  rain.  Men 
must  be  outdoors  in  the  worst  of  weather. 

But — Raynsters  have  come  to  rob  rain  of  its  annoyances. 

This  new  word  “Raynster”  is  the  name  of  the  United  States  Rubber 
Company’s  entire  line  of  W'eatherproof  clothing.  And  to  make  sure  that  you 
get  a  Raynster  when  you  buy,  each  coat  is  labeled. 

The  Raynster  label  is  your  assurance  that  you  are  getting  a  waterproof 
coat  that  is  serviceable  and  comfortable  and  made  of  the  best  of  materials.  Buy 
by  this  label — it’s  your  protection. 

These  practical  storm-coats  are  made  with  ample  room  to  work.  They’re 
made  strong  and  durable.  They’re  made  to  fit  every  purpose  and  person. 

Raynsters  are  of  so  many  different  styles  and  kinds  that  to  say  these  storm- 
coats  are  obtainable  to  fit  the  needs  of  all  men,  women,  boys  and  girls  just 
starts  to  tell  the  story. 

Stop  at  your  dealer’s  and  you’ll  learn  the  rest  about  Raynsters.  And  if  you 
do,  it’s  ten  to  one  you  take  one  home. 

Send  a  postal  today  for  interesting  book  of  styles.  It  shows  Raynsters  for 
men,  women  and  children. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 

Clothing  Division,  New  York  and  Boston 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  tliis  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  post  office  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1st.  There  arc  10 
jnillets  in  each  pen.  Alt  the  birds  receive  uni¬ 
form  treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and 
the  feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  con¬ 
tinues  for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover 
the  number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the 
current  week,  and  also  the  total  number  of 
eggs  laid  since  the  first  of  last  November.  The 
cimtest  will  end  November  Ist,  at  which  time 
these  birds  will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of 
imllets  entered  for  the  next  year. 

Itecord  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  week  ending  October 
30  and  total  to  date: 


Barred  Bocks. 


^^e^ritt  M.  Clark,  Conn . 

Michigan  P.  Farm,  Mich . 

A.  B,  Hall,  Conn . 

,lnles  F.  Francais,  L.  I . 

Hampton  Institute,  Va . . . 

.\pplecock  Farm.  Fitzwilliam,  N.  H... 

.Norfolk  Specialty  F'arms,  Ontario . 

Kodman  Schaff,  N.  H . 

Kock  Rose  Farm,  N.  T . 

■White  Bocks. 

Holliston  Hill  P.  Farm.  Mass . 

Benjamin  F.  How,  N.  H . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Buff  Bocks. 


Koshaw  Farms,  Conn . 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn . 

"White  Wyandottes, 


A.  H.  Mulloy,  Conn . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

A.  li.  Vreeland,  N.  J . 

Crant  Ruler  &  Son,  Pa . 

Joseph  Moreau,  R.  I . 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  I . 

Brayman  Farm,  N.  H . 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario  . 

Vine  Hill  Farm,  Mass . 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y . 

Everett  E.  Wheeler,  Mass . 

J.  E.  Watson,  Conn . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Harry  Kendall,  N.  Y . 

Jay  H.  Ernlsse,  N.  Y . 

Nybrook  Farm,  L.  I . 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

H.  P.  Cloyes  &  H.  R.  Sullivan,  Conn. 

l)r.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Mass . 

Bhode  Island  Beds. 

Frank  E.  Turner,  Mass . 

Frank  B  Turner,  Mass . 

Colonial  Farm,  N.  H . 

A.  B.  Brundage,  Conn . 

Hillview  P.  Farm,  Vt,  (R.  C.) . 

Homer  P.  Deming,  Conn . 

Charles  O.  Polhemus,  N.  Y . 

Pequot  Poultry  F'arm,  Conn . 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.  ... 

Laurel  Hill  Farm,  R.  I . 

George  W.  Harris,  Conn . 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Conn . 

A.  W.  Rumery,  N.  H . 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Conn . 

Allan’s  Hardtobeat  Rods,  R.  I . 

Glenview  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Fatherland  Farm,  Mass . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn . 

Royal  Farms,  Conn . 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn . 

Plnecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

■White  Orpingtons. 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  I . 

Harry  Paxton,  N.  Y . 

"White  Leghorns. 


A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

Ja.v  H.  Emisse,  N.  Y . 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

J.  O.  LeFevre,  N.  Y . 

Rollwood  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . . 

Win.  L.  Gilbert  Home,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn.  . . 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . 

Koshaw  Farms,  Conn . 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Conn . 

Chas.  Helgl,  Ohio  . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Will  Barron,  England  . 

J.  Colllnson,  England  . 

Abel  Latham,  England  . 

Bushklll  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y . 

Eglantine  Farm,  Md . 

Frank  R.  Hancock,  Vt . 

Margareta  P.  Farm,  Ohio  . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn.  ■ . 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn . 

N.  W.  Hendryx,  Conn . . 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard,  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conn  . 

Hampton  Institute,  Va . 

Toth  Bros.,  Conn . 

White  Leghorn  Club,  111 . . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  I’a . 

Geo.  A.  Stannard,  Kansas  . 

Jas.  F.  Harrington,  N.  J . 

H.  W,  Collingwood',  N.  J . . 

Windsweep  Farm,  Conn . . 

Windsweep  Farm,  Conn . . 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  J . . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J . . 

Dr.  E.  P.  Holmes,  Maine  . . 

Hillview  Farm,  Mo . . 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn . . 

Hillside  Farm,  Conn . . 

Silver  Campines. 


Eugene  Van  Why,  Conn . 

Uncowa  Campine  Yards,  Conn . 


Totals 


Week  Total 

27 

liHil 

12 

1830 

4 

1424 

28 

1579 

8 

1300 

24 

2119 

22 

1572 

15 

1732 

21 

1681 

H 

1791 

1100 

0 

1617 

24 

1573 

21 

1233 

30 

1015 

20 

1800 

27 

1632 

25 

1820 

13 

1722 

37 

1855 

11 

1712  • 

.. 

1496 

14 

1561 

20 

1714 

26 

1669 

24 

1457 

40 

1742 

13 

1308 

39 

1829 

5 

1425 

23 

1!-.C6 

11 

1641 

26 

16TS 

IS 

1667 

19 

1389 

26 

1515 

10 

1775 

22 

1539 

18 

1770 

7 

1665 

28 

1614 
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Improving  a  Henhouse 

I  desire  to  make  a  change  in  my  iioul- 
fry  house,  now  divided  into  10  pons,  eavih 
10x10  feet,  with  feed  I’oom  at  one  end 
and  hatching  room  at  the  other.  My 
idea  was  to  remove  the  wire  partitions, 
do  away  with  the  passageway  at  hack 
(thus  leaving  the  house  in  three  com¬ 
partments)  and  place  roosts  in  back 
where  passage  way  is  at  present.  Do 
you  approve  of  these  plans,  or  can  you 
make  other  suggestions?  There  is  an 
earth  floor.  Which  do  you  prefer,  earth, 
board  or  concrete  floor?  F.  L.  :m. 

New  Jersey. 

• 

Your  present  poultry  house  is  evidcntlj’ 
a  relic  of  the  time  when  it  was  thought 
that,  because  heus  do  better  in  small 
flocks  than  in  large,  a  large  poultry  plant 
should  consist  of  a  great  number  of  small 
pens.  I  believe  that  you  "will  find  your 
contemplated  changes  nn  improvement. 
The  space  given  up  to  a  jiassageway 
would  better  be  giveu  to  the  hens,  and 
any  decrease  in  egg  production  from  lar¬ 
ger  flocks  will  prob.ably  be  more  tlmn 


made  up  for  by  decrease  iu  laboi’.  I  pre¬ 
fer  concrete  floors,  not  because  they  are 
any  better  for  the  hens  but  because  they 
are  ratproof  and  permanent,  as  well  as 
easy  to  care  for.  Either  boards  or  dry 
earth  are  suitable,  however,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  largely  one  of  comparative  ex¬ 
pense,  after  all.  m.  b.  d. 


Ailing  Chicks 

I  have  lost  about  14  or  20  chicks  in 
the  last  three  days.  I  fed  them  chick 
feed  and  gave  them  plenty  of  water. 
They  stand  and  mope  with  the  wings 
down,  the  eyes  and  combs  are  pale,  the 
dropping  watery.  I  pick  them  up,  ap¬ 
parently  they  seem  dead  but  are  not. 

This  is  vei-y  likely  white  diarrhoea, 
or  a  similar  trouble.  There  is  nothing 
rhat  can  be  done  for  the  chicks  aftei* 
the  disease  becomes  evident  in  the  way 
that  you  describe.  All  alTected  chicks 
should  be  removed  from  the  flock  and 
the  quarters  occupied  by  them,  as  well 
as  the  uton.sils  used,  thoroughly  cleaned. 
White  diarrhoea  is  to  be  prevented, 
rather  than  cured,  and  the  first  step  is 
to  see  that,  chicks  are  hatched  only  from 
flocks  entirely  free  from  the  disease. 
The  germs  pass  down  through  the  yolk 
of  the  egg  from  affected  fowls  and  in¬ 
fect  the  young  chicks.  Other  diarrhoeal 
diseases  resemble  true  white  iliarrhoea 
in  their  syniptons  but  may  he  due  to 
undesirable  food  of  .som  kind  or  im¬ 
proper  methods  of  management. 

>f.  B.  D. 


Eggs  With  Blood  Spots 

Why  is  it  that  I  find  blood  in  some  of 
my  eggs?  I  have  about  IflO  chickens,  100 
pullets  and  00  old  hens.  I  have  no  cock¬ 
erel  with  the  pullets.  The  blood  is  in  the 
yolks.  F.  n. 

New  .Jersey. 

The  small  clots  of  blond  often  found 
within  the  eggshell  are  supposed  to  be 
the  result  of  the  bursting  of  a  very  small 
Mood  vessel  in  the  walls,  or  some  other 
])ort;on,  of  the  oviduct.  The  blood  is  in¬ 
cluded  with  the  white  or  yolk  as  it  passes 
down  the  oviduct  to  be  covered  with  the 
shell.  There  is  no  way  of  preventing 
this  accidental  inclu.s’on  of  blood  that  I 
know  of.  By  candling  the  eggs,  those 
with  this  defect  may  be  detected  and 
thrown  out.  Possibly  overfat  hens  or 
those  that  are  being  heavily  fed  for  egg 
production  are  more  apt  to  lay  eggs  with 
blood  in  them,  hut  I  am  not  sure  of  that. 

M.  B.  I). 


A  Hen  Record 

I  wintered  20  B.  Leghorn  imllets  and 
seven  yearling  Leghorus.  The  following 
is  a  fiimncial  statement  September  1, 
1910,  to  September  .10,  3017. 


Dr. 

20  pullets,  at  .$1.00  each .  .$.10,00 

7  hens,  at  $1  each .  7.00 

Feed,  straw,  etc .  74.70 


Total  co.st .  ,$111.76 

Cr. 

By  eggs  laid  (2.975) .  .$127.08 

lams  on  hand .  24.00 

Total  .  1. 51.08 


Profit  .  $.39.02 

Profit  per  hen .  1.40 

Feed  per  hen .  2.76 

Eggs  laid  per  hen .  1.10 

-\verage  price  eggs,  4  1-.‘!  i-mds. 
Pennsylvania.  EYBRECK. 


“O.NCE.”  said  the  truthful  citizen,  “I 
was  iu  the  Klondike  when  it  was  so  cold 
tlmt  my  breath  froze,  and  I  broke  it  off 
and  threw  it  awaj’.”  “Yes,”  you  scoun¬ 
drel,”  broke  in  the  deacon,  “and  I’ve  been 
looking  for  you  these  twenty  years !  Yon 
throw  that  chunk  into  my  eye,  and  it 
melted,  ami  I've  had  a  cataract  ever 
s'nce  !” — Bichmoad  Times-Dispatch. 


ThisMoneyMakingKerosene 
Engine  is  Also  a  Labor  Saver 


The  HEAVI-DUTI  is  the  master  engine.  It  Is  an 
engine  that  absolutely  surpas.ses  anything  now  built 
in  simplicity,  durability,  and  efficiency.  We  can 
give  you  a  gasoline  engine  or  a  kerosene  engine. 
The  kerosene  engine  burns  kerosene  successfully 
and  it  operates  on  gasoline  just  as  well  or  better 
than  the  gasoline  engine.  We  give  you  battery 
Ignition  or  we  give  you  a  magneto  that  works  with¬ 
out  a  battery.  The  magneto  gives  you  the  same 
spark  turning  slow  by  hand  as  at  full  speed.  It  gives 
you  a  hotter  spark  than  any  magneto  ever  built  and 
It  will  outlast  the  engine.  These  are  all  mighty 
strong  claims,  but  we  back  them  up  with  the  engine. 
We  say,  ’-Try  the  engine  thirty  days  on  your  place. 
If  the  engine  does  all  we  say,  keep  it;  if  it  does  not, 
return  it  to  us.  Try  it  at  our  risk,”  If  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  kind  of  an  engine  and  in  a  price  that 
is  lower  than  any  other  doncern  can  quote  on  a  high 
class  engine,  then  this  Is  the  engine  you  are  looking 
for.  If  you  are  the  first  buyer  in  your  locality,  you 
get  an  advertising  price.  Write  quickly  aud  make 
the  immense  saving.  CATALOG  FREE. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  QASOLINE  ENOINE  COMPANY 
20a  FULTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Arrow 


Handkerchiefs 

Fine  soft  texture  handkerchiefs  that  have 
been  carefully  laundered. 

Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc.  Mahn  af  Arrow  Collars 


NONEV 


Earn  $600!  to  $2000  a  year  extra  profit.  No  experience 
required.  We  tench  you.  Big  demand  for  Day  Old  Chicks 
in  every  locality.  Write  for  facts. 

.  HATCH  AND  SELL  DAY  OLD  HICKS 

Easy  work — takes  only  a  few  minute*  a  day. 
,1*,^.,  Small  space  needed.  Use  your  preseiitcellar. 

Equipment  quick¬ 
ly  pays  for  itself. 
Sow  is  the  time  to 
investigate. 

Write  lor  Free  Book 

Tells  all  about  Day  Old 
Chick  business  and  facts 
ftbotit  Blue  Ben  Mammoth  Incubator 
and  Colony  Brooder*.  WriU  today. 

WATSON  MFC.  60..  128  An*  SI..  Laneitlar,  Pt- 


TheExtraEggs 

will  soon  pay  for  one  of  these 

Automatic 
Self. 
Heating 

Poultry 
Fountains 
and  Heaters 

Koeps  water  at  the 
rifirht  temperature 
day  and  nightio  the 

^  .  .  ,  -  coldest  weather  and 

^  reqaires  icsa  than  a  quart  of  oil  a  week.  Made  of  Galvan- 
izod  Steel.  A  long  felt  want  supplied.  Every  Hen-House 
M  nef»da  oTio.  Priew  of  1  Hf  enllon  Automatif  Foon- 

I  tafn  complete  $1.60.  Order  NOW  or  write  for  Circular 
A  No*  E  and  testimonials. 

■  Agents  Can  biukc  lii|  Money.  Write  (or  Offer. 

I C.  A.  S.  FORGE  WORKS,  SARANAC,  MICHIOAH 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  Is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier 
profits  larger. 

MANN’S  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  10  Days*  Freo  Trial. 

No  money  In  advance. 

Send  Today  lor  Free  Book. 

FaW.  idann  Co.(  Box  16,  Milford,  Mass 


Improved 
Post 


Parcel 
Boxes 

New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 

Leg  Bands - Oats  Sprouters 

Catalog  Free  on  Request 
He  K*  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  New  York 

Bourbon-Red  TURKEYS 

May  hatch.  From  40  pound  tom  and  25  pound  hen. 
Price  of  toms,  t.5;  hens,  $4.  Arthur  Freeman,  Pulaski,  N.Y. 

Giant  Bronze  TURKEYS 

Hens,  $6;  Toms,  Order  before  Nov.  20th. 

Mrs.  GLIO.  G.  KOYCH,  llepuyster,  N.  If, 

Pure  Ored  White  Holland  Turkeys  KoiWan,New  Y  okk 

TiirkpVS  OUCKS,  GEESE  at  Special  Prices  during  fall 
I  ui  ACJ3  months.  Write  your  wants.  Alsocavies  and 
hares.  H.  A.  Soutler,  Box  29,  Sellersville,  I’a. 

FOK  SALE 

Colored  Muscovy  Ducks  and  Drakes 

$3  aud  per  pair.  H.  L.  KENDALL,  R.  R.  3,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 


ForSale— Thoroughbred  Buff  Cochin  Bantams 

trios.  S3;  pens,  S5;  also  6  yearling  hens,  75c, 

MAPLE  LAVVN  BANTaM  YARDS,  Seroeantsville.  N.  J 


choice  trios.  S3;  pens,  S5;  also  6  yearling  hens,  75c. 
each.  ""o.  r  .  ».*lu  n.ux.i.  - ...  ...  . 

200  Light  Brahma  Pullets  For  Sale 


Itivertiale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  1B5, 


Reasonable 

Rivenlale,  N.  J, 


Pekin  Ducks 

HALI.AIU)  DUCKS.  W.  C.  WHIPPLE,  Ophir  Farm.  PURCHASE,  H.  T. 

S.  C.  Jilack.  Itutr.  Red  Pyle  nnd  Silver  T.eghorn  and 
Buttercup  CoeLcrrls.  C.  J.  SHELMIOINE,  Lorraine,  K.  T. 

A.  Rniirhnn-RpHTnm*  Egcr-record  stoclc. 

Y  TEAR  DOUlDOn-nea  l  oms  H,0.\A  HOUNI.NU,  Oenease,  Pa. 

Wanipfl— RrnnypTnm  for  Breeping  Purposes. 
nanien  oronze  lom  Dudley  frcese,  Gossviiie.  n.  h. 

Thompson’s 
a«Mrrca  nocHS  ringlets  direct 
Choice  Cockerels,  S3  and  $5;  Pullets.  S2.50  and  S3. 
Also  Parks’  heavy-laying  strain  crossed  with 
Thompson  s,  at  same  prices.  Must  plo.aseor  money 
refunded,  I.  U«  liACOIfN,  Sergeautsville,  N. J. 

White  Leghorn  Pullets 

proval.  RAYMOND  HONE,  Cherry  Valley,  New  York 

S.G.  White  Leghorn  April  Pullets  ^Vol,  so^i^nd 

stock.  G,  C.  MILLER,  K.  No.  1 ,  Oxforrl,  N.  J. 


World’s  Greatest  Layers 


Big  Reductions  Now  On 

8.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  W. 'Wyandottes, 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Buff  Orpingtons. 

I  O  QO  PROOF— Ist  prize  Leghorns,  North  Am.  Egg 
\  Contest;  6  hens  laid  1139  eggs:  Beds  Ist 

I  — ^  vyfcrf  prize,  five  hens  laid  1043  eggs,  highest  oftl- 
\v C  f*  C  cial Red  record;  Wyandottes,  Missouri  Egg 
^  Contest.  10  hens  laid  2006  eggs,  over  200-egg 
raa-ra  average.  Most  profitable  poultry  Known.  Dig  re- 
r  r  Is  duetions  on  Breeding  Stock.  Hatching  Eggs;  Baby 
(A  AjAv  Chicks.  “Story  of  the  200-Eag  Hen,”  contains 
valuable  Information  that  will  increase  your  egg 


YEAR  yield,  10c.  refunded  on  first  order. 

PENNA.  POULTRY  FARM  1 


Box  P 
Lancaster.  Pa. 


S.  C.  AVhite  Leghorns 

Specially  bred  for  heavy  ege  production.  A  few 
hundred  fine  breeding  hens  and  cockerels  at  attract¬ 
ive  prices.  Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  prices 
today.  C.  M.  Longenecker,Box  50.  Elizabethlowii.Pa. 

PEDIGREE  COCKERELS 

from  our  200-egg  Wliite  Leghorns.  See  records  of 
our  pens  in  present  Storrs  College  contest.  Send  for 
booklet.  “  We  breed,  not  buy,  200-egg  hens.” 
■VVlndsweep  Farm,  Box  43.  Redding;  Ridge,  Ct. 

SOO  TO  iJSa-EGG  STRAIN 

Pure  S*  C*  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Shipped  on  raonevi)ack  guarantee  at  $3,  $5  and 

$7.50  each.  HIDRI  VIEW  FARM,  Box  50,  Mt.  Betliel.  Pa. 

Tom  Barron’s  While  Leghorns  flSerUTim. 

No  other  strain.  All  birds  trap-nested.  Individu¬ 
ally  perligrcod  cockerels  for  sale.  Booklet.  WILLOW 
BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Allen  H.  Bulkley,  Prop.,  Odessa.  N.Y. 


S.  0.  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

High-class  stock  brerl  for  heavy  egg  production.  (Cer¬ 
tified  Official  Records.  M.  J.  QUACKENBUSH.  Nulley,  N.  J. 

For  Sale-WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  K- 

nested  stock.  .Mso  some  very  good  Rhode  Island 
Red  pullets.  THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  AT  VINELAND,  N.  J. 

0.  JT.  Shelin  1  dill  e 
Lorraine,  N.  Y. 

50  Pure  Bred  Barred  Plymouth  Pullets 

April  hatclied,  at  $1  50  each.  Also  .a  few  Pni  o  Brel 
Cockerels, $2  each.  Howard  Johnson,  Seroeantsville,  N.J. 

5  0  M  ay  Hate  hed  P  u  1 1  eis  LKHORNFARMVMMiilucr^ 
Leghorns-Barron-WyandotteSe"s"™Pw^?®rcSd: 

I’uilets  and  cockerels  from  imported  stock,  records  200  to 
2.S2.  Iinporled  hens  with  records  over  200,  vei-y  reasoiiahle. 
Tested  yearling  cocks,  the  Barron  Farm,  B.  3.  Connellsville,  Pa 

folumbian  Wyandottes 

and  Pullets  from  trap-nested  200-egg  hens. 
"WILLIS  MYERS,  Route  No.  4.  Box 25,  Sauoerties.N.Y. 

Barron  White  Wyandottes 

Egg-bred  cockerels,  $3.  J.  A.  SHOTT,  New  WilmiiiDton.Pa. 

White WyandotteCockerels  strain- 

for  immediate  sliipment  at  W5  each.  Birds  worth 
double  the  money.  E.  B.  UNDERHILL,  Pouohkeepsie.  N.Y. 

White  Wyandottes 

Bred  for  heavy-laying,  quick  growth,  groat  vigor. 
'Trapnested.  Pedigreed.  (-'ocks,(Jockorels  nnd  Tiops. 

A.  L.  "Vreeland,  -  Nutley,  N.  J. 

While  Wyandoite  Cockerels  w^rsthnulu^^^^^ 

astute  Fair.  Middlebrook  Poultry  Farm, Miss  Marion  I.Moore,Hainburg,N.y« 


ool^js 


Breeders  for  sale.  Eggs  and  chicks  in  seasrni. 

A.  C.  JONES,  Marvel  Homestead  Farm, Georgetown,  Delaware 

Rose  Comb  R.I.  White  Cockerels 

from  good  laj’ei’S,  $3.00  each. 

J.  BENNING  Clyde.  N.  Y. 

w. *t*Tt r FOR  SAIiEl— S.  C.  RETT 
o  Penn  Poultry  Farnr  Strain 
May  hatch.  S4  each.  B:irr<)ii  Leghorn,  SI .75  each. 
Few  Pullets  also.  Justa  Poultry  Farm.  Souiliampton,  N.Y. 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  n^w  York ‘show  s 

two  consecutive  years.  High-grade  utility  breeding 
stock,  also  eggs  for  hatcliing.  Send  for  circular. 

MAPLECROFT  FARMS,  Box  R.  Pawling,N,  Y. 

S''u7HiiR'N  Yearling  Hens,  Pullets  andCockerels 

choice  heavy-laying  stock.  HXRRY  SMITH.  Montgom.ry,  K  .y . 

A  Few  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs 

Black  Polish,  Silver  and  Golden  Campines,  at  SPl 
each  aud  upwards.  A.  JACKSON,  Mineral  Springs,  N.  Y. 


2229  EGGS 


From  10  White  Rocks 
In  their  .'pullet  year. 

1:  ECO  UPS:  264  .  240,  228,  223,  215,  214,  212,  211,  210. 
We  offer  above  pea  for  sale  for  best  of  reasons.  Ileii.s 
witli  lower  records.  Cocks,  Cockerels,  pullets. 
NOBSCOT  EGG  F.ARM,  Nobscot,  Mass. 
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JShe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


November  10,  ISMT 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  have  watched  the  Publishers  Desk 
f(n‘  the  last  two  years,  and  now  have 
something  I  wish  you  would  try  for  me. 
August  20  I  shipped  75  crates  of  lettuce 
to  Maurice  A.  Lipi)man,  2.")Si^  Wash¬ 
ington  Street,  New  York,  on  commission. 
Augu.st  2,3  I  shipped  75  more,  and  he 
does  not  remit.  Inclo.sed  is  telegram  of 
Sides  of  the  two  shipments.  The  express 
wotdd  be  ,$2  on  the  two  shipments,  and 
his  conimiss''on.  The  first  shipment  was 
imt  in  freezer  and  all  sold  the  same  day, 
iiccording  to  telegram.  He  must  have 
given  a  bond  to  be  in  busines.s.  and  a 
small  bill  like  this  may  be  oiisy  to  get. 

New  York.  L.  B. 

M’hen  we  first  brought  this  to  Mr.  I.ipp- 
nmn’s  attention  he  claimed  his  bookkeeper 
Wits  on  vacation,  but  check  would  be  sent 
jiromptly  ni)on  his  return.  Check  was  not 
sent,  and  the  next  excuse  was  that  the 
mafter  wiis  overlooked,  but  check  would 
be  .sent  during  the  week.  Shipper  did 
not  receive  check,  although  Mr.  I.ippman 
cliiims  it  was  sent  and  must  have  mis- 
«-arried,  but  it  would  be  duplicated.  In 
r«‘Sponse  to  our  hist  reiiuest  .dr.  T.ippman 
jiromiscd  the  check  wotdd  reach  us  IMon- 
day  morning.  The  promised  check  has 
not  materialized,  and  we  think  it  will  be 
wise  to  ship  to  houses  that  make  prompt 
returns  in  the  first  instance.  I’lie  sub¬ 
scriber  writes  that  he  “  doesn’t  think  the 
proinise.s  of  Maurice  Lippman  are  worth 
much.”  IVraurice  A.  I.ippman  seems  to 
be  following  in  the  footsteps  of  I  ’.s  father 
.Tacob  I.ipjunan,  who  preceded  him  in 
business  at  the  same  address  and  against 
whom  we  liave  several  unsettled  claims 
of  shiiipcrs. 

I  have  just  read  the  account  of  the 
transaction  between  D.  I,.  Webb,  Mgr.,  of 
Newport  News,  Va.,  and  the  firm  of  Mor- 
ganthaler  &  Co.,  of  Clevelatid.  f>.  I  wish 
to  ex])ress  my  sentiments  in  regard  to  the 
action  of  Morganthaler  &  Co.  I  have 
been  in  active  business  here  for  over  50 
years,  handling  at  times  oyer  a  million 
dollars  a  moii'th  on  commission,  and  ironi 
my  standpoint  those  people  have  taken 
an  unfair  advantage  of  the  shipper.  They 
took  the  shipper ’.s  money  in  a  way  which 
leaves  the  shipper  no  legal  redress. 

New  York.  coMAtissiox  merchant. 

ATe  are  glad  to  see  that  there  are  some 
houses  in  the  trade  with  the  right  sense 
of  honor  and  businej5S  ethics.  It  will  be 
j-em'embered  that  the  transaction  was  one 
in  which  Morganthaler  Co.  entered  a- 
claim  against  the  I’ennsylvanm  Railroad 
Co.  in  behalf  of  the  shipper  for  dam¬ 
ages  oil  a  carload  of  potatoes.  When 
the  claim  was  paid  Morganthaler  &  Co. 
retained  25  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  for 
their  services.  I’he  services,  we  assume, 
consisted  in  writing  a  few  letters. 

T  am  enclosing  “ads”  of  two  concerns 
soliciting  money  from  the  public,  and  it 
would  be  interesting  and  probably  helpful 
to  some  to  know  just  what  right  they 
have  to  a.sk  any  money  from  anyone  in 
their  financial  game.  Exhibit  No.  l.is 
a  New  Y’ork  City  concern  which  admits 
they  have  no  factory,  but  arc  (johtg  to 
hare  one  when  the  public  comes  across 
with  the  coin,  which  it  is  asked  to  do  by 
way  of  buying  shares  at  50c.  each  (will 
be  worth  .$100  in  short  time).  The  local 
agency  has  cute  ( ?)  little  sentences,  sup- 
jiosed  to  have  been  uttered  by  all  our 
great  money  kings,  hung  up  on  neat  cards, 
all  around  the  room,  telling  how  they  all 
got  their  start,  by  getting  in  on  the 
ground  floor  of  .some  good  thing.  Exhibit 
No.  2  is  also  a  New  York  City  concern 
which  has  been  in  the  business  they  ad¬ 
vertise  for  a  great  many  year.s,  and  may 
be  all  right.  That  is  what  we  want  to 
know.  The  magazine  that  gave  them 
space  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  level. 

New  York.  e.  s.  w. 

Exhibit  No.  1  is  the  lu-ospectUvS  of  the 
World  Harvester  Corporation,  Singer 
Bldg.,  New  York  City.  The  company  is 
api^arcntly  formed  for  the  purpose  of  man¬ 
ufacturing  a  typo  of  tractor  which  has 
no(  proved  practical  and  has  been  aban¬ 
doned  by  the  firms  which  introduced  it. 
As  the  corresiiondent  points  out,  this  is 
the  alleged  jiurito-se  of  the  promoters — 
provided  the  public  puts  up  sufiicient  cash. 
The  early  investments  of  prominent  finan¬ 
ciers  which  turned  out  highly  profitable 
are  the  stock  in  trade  of  every  promoter 
who  can  show  no  assets  to  warrant  an 
investment.  No  mention  is  ever  made  of 
the  millions  which  have  been  lost  on 
“dreams”  of  exactly  this  sort. 

Exhibit  No.  2  is  the  adverti.semeut  of 
Win.  E.  Harman  &  Co.  Inc.,  New  York, 
offering  Brooklyn  lots  at  “half  value.”  We 
could  not  advise  non-residents  to  specu¬ 
late  in  city  property.  Some  who  put  their 
money  into  these  developments  have  been 


unable  to  realize  on  the  property  several 
years  afterward  the  price  paid  for  it. 
Anyone  purchasing  these  lots  with  the 
expectation  of  making  a  big  profit  is 
very  likely  to  be  disappointed. 

Enclosed  find  circular  from  the  Ken¬ 
wood  Sales  Service,  Chicago,  Ill.  Is  it  a 
reliable  firm  to  send  work  to  for  sale’!' 

New  York.  mrs.  f.  w.  m. 

The  Kenwood  Sales  Service  has  no 
financial  responsibility  that  we  are  able 
to  di.scover,  and  we  therefore  could  not 
advise  country  people  to  send  the  concern 
goods  of  value  to  be  sold  or  on  any  pre¬ 
text.  Besides,  the  circular  referred  to 
bears  the  earmarks  of  the  “Work-at- 
home”  schemes  w’  ich  we  have  repeatedly 
analyzed  in  these  columns. 

Today  the  local  agent  of  the  National 
Express  Co.  called  me  in  to  pay  that  $2 
claim  for  egg  breakage  of  seven  months’ 
standing.  It  is  certainly  pleasing  to  see 
you  accomplish  this  result  in  so  few  days. 
Although  the  many  services  that  you  per¬ 
form  in  this  way  are  directly  personal 
in  one  way,  still  the  accumulative  effect 
is  bound  to  produce  for  all  shippers  a 
more  responsible  service.  By  requiring 
settlement  for  all  negligence  the  com¬ 
panies  will  be  brought  to  realize  the  great 
loss  and  waste  they  regularly  incur,  and 
when  the  argument  strikes  their  pocket- 
book  thej'  will  be  much  quicker  to  remedy 
the  trouble. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  personally  for  this 
kind  favor  and  express  my  aiipreciatiou 
of  your  weekly  message,  which  through 
all  its  pages  helps,  strengthens  and  cheers 
like  a  letter  from  “back  home.”  It  is  in¬ 
deed  a  privilege  to  be  a  member  of  your 
“family,”  of  which  the  as.sociation  dues 
of  a  dollar  a  year  are  a  poorly  reckoned 
recompense.  n.  B.  A. 

New  York. 

We  do  not  know  just  how  much  credit 
is  due  us  for  this  settlement,  but  we  are 
always  glad  to  exert  all  the  influence  and 
energy  we  possess  in  behalf  of  .shippers 
to  secure  settlement  on  just  claims.  The 
express  service  has  probably  never  been 
quite  so  bad  jis  at  the  present  time.  Slr’p- 
pers  generally,  and  especially  egg  ship¬ 
pers,  }ire  suffering  heavy  losses  in  conse¬ 
quence.  A  number  of  poultrymen  are 
quitting  the  business  in  disgust  on  iic- 
connt  of  the  deplorable  express  .service. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  re¬ 
garding'  the  “Uncle  Sam”  Oil  Company, 
H.  H.  Turner,  Jr.,  president,  with  offices 
in  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  and  wells  in  Kan¬ 
sas.  Oklahoma  and  Wyoming?  w.  E.  E. 

New  York. 

This  stock  has  been  extravagantly  ad- 
verti.sed  in  the  portion  of  the  daily  press 
that  has  little  regard  for  the  character 
of  the  advertising  carried  for  some  years 
back.  The  stock  is  a  highly  .speculative 
one,  and  one  such  enterprise  in  a  thousand 
may  turn  out  right,  but  the  rule  is  tho.se 
who  put  their  savings  into  such  ventures 
eventually  lose  it.  We  have  no  record  of 
any  enterprise  selling  stock  in  this  ex¬ 
travagant  fashion  where  the  result  to  in¬ 
vestors  proved  otherwise  than  a  totiil  loss. 
When  “Liberty  Bonds”  can  be  purchaseil 
in  any  quantity  required,  we  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  why  anyone  should  consider  such 
questionable  ventures  a.s  Uncle  Sam  r»il. 

In  June  I  rented  my  house,  completely 
furnished,  to  Mrs.  Florence  McBarron  of 
Brooklyn.  Mrs.  McBarron  was  to  have 
possession  from  .Inly  1  to  September  15. 
On  August  15,  without  giving  any  notice, 
Mr.s,  McBarron  vacated  the  house  and 
went  back  to  the  city,  and  has  failed  to 
pay  the  balance  of  the  rent  due.  Beside 
the  half  month's  rent,  this  party  akso 
owes  me  $4.20  on  account  of  coal  belong¬ 
ing  to  me  which  was  used  whMe  she 
occupied  the  house.  Mrs.  McBarron ’s 
husband,  I  believe,  is  in  business  at  Wal- 
labout  Market,  Brooklyn.  Can  you  collect 
this  claim  for  me?  M.  de  c. 

New  Jersey. 

We  have  presented  this  claim  to  Mr. 
McBarron.  whom  we  assume  is  resi>onsi- 
ble  for  the  debts  of  his  family.  He  has 
failed  to  reply  to  any  of  our  letters,  ex¬ 
cept  to  call  us  on  the  telephone  and 
make  ridiculous  excuses  for  his  failure 
to  pay  the  rent  of  the  house  for  the  time 
agreed  upon,  and  the  coal  which  his  fam¬ 
ily  used.  There  was  no  written  lease  be¬ 
tween  Mrs.  McBarron  and  our  subscriber, 
as  there  should  have  been  in  leasing  a 
house  for  the  Summer  in  this  way.  We 
are  referring  to  the  tran.saction  in  these 
columns  in  order  that  other  subscribers 
in  the  suburban  districts  may  profit  by 
the  experience  of  the  subscriber  in  ques¬ 
tion  •when  renting  Summer  houses.  If  the 
owner,  however,  has  any  writing  or  a  wit¬ 
ness  to  prove  the  verbal  lease,  the  rent 
could  be  cnlleoti'd  in  the  courts. 


It  Calls  You  For  Nine  Days — With^Ofie  Winding 


WRT  NIN 

O/VL-L  CLOCK. 


Y'ou  cannot  forget  to  start  yourself 
off  on  time  “the  next  morning”  because 
when  you  shut  off  the  “Nine’s”  alarm,  it  resets 
itself  for  following  day — 

This  nine  day  clock  has  a  soft  tick — fine  appearance  — 
and  can  be  set  for  A.  M.  or  P  M.  on  its  24  hour  alarm 
dial. 

Hookici  •/  Speak  For  Myself"’  sent  upon  request  to  yourself  and 
friend.^  Ask  your  storekeeper  Ills  name  will  he  appreciated. 

Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Clock  Company 

Flood  dtockmakers  Since  t  fi07  at  312  P<fo.  Main  St. 

Winsted,  Connecticut 


N  CONSERVATION.  Conserre  time, 

msiiey  and  y«ur  horse’s  strength  by  using 

RED  TIP  CALKS  ,1 

They  will  enable  your  horse  to  travel  on  slip-  ^ 
■  pery,  icy  roads  and  streets  in  absolute  safety.  ^ 
Y-  '  4  They  can  be  adjusted  in  a  few  minutes  and 

'  ■  '*  make  you  ready  for  the  road  any  time — day  or 

night — eliminating  danger  and  delay. 

V  NEVERSUP  CALKS  NEVERSUP  SHOES 

always  have  Red  Tips.  always  have  Red  Heels 
Get  them  from  your  horseshoer  now. 
Booklet  F  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 

1  THE  NEVERSUP  WORKS,  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 


SLIP 


A  Good  Tractor  to  Own 

A  MOGUL  10-20  kerosene  tractor  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  solving  your  labor 
and  expense  problems.  Men  who  use  this  tractor 
properly  say  it  does  as  much  plowing,  disking  and 
harrowing  in  rush  seasons  as  three  men  and  nine 
horses.  In  the  heat  of  the  harvest  fields,  and  for 
summer  plowing,  three  four-horse  teams  can  hardly  keep  up 
with  it,  because  it  works  steadily  all  day  long. 

Besides,  it  is  so  simple  that  almost  anyone  can  leam  to 
handle  k  efficiently.  A  few  days’  training  in  the  handling  of 
a  kerosene  engine  is  usually  all  that  is  needed. 

These  two  features  make  the  Mogul  10-20  highly  desir¬ 
able.  Add  to  them  the  fact  that  it  operates  on  a  fuel  that  you 
can  always  buy,  and  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  yon  have  a 
power  plant  that  is  hard  to  beat  for  all-the-year-round  work 
in  the  field  or  at  the  belt. 

You  know  the  standing  and  reputation  of  Mogul  tractors. 
When  you  buy  a  tractor,  don’t  overlook  this  good,  simple, 
reliable,  economical  three-plow  Mogul  10-20.  Booklets  and 
folders  give  complete  information.  When  you  write  for 
them,  address 
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AILING  ANIMALS 


Age  of  Heifer 

I  sold  last  November  20  u  heifer  that 
v/as  calved  on  November  2,  1914.  There 
was  no  mistake  about  her  age  or  breed¬ 
ing.  The  buyer  showed  her  at  a  local 
Fair,  and  the  judge  declared  she  had  a  full 
mouth  and  was  not  less  than  four  years 
old.  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
another  animal  was  substituted  in  her 
place,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  if  it  were 
possible  for  an  animal  of  her  age  to  have 
a  full  mouth.  A.  H.  P. 

New  Yoi’k. 

You  do  not  tell  us  in  what  month  the 
heifer  was  shown.  If  she  was  shown  in 
August,  1917,  she  might  have  a  full 
mouth  of  eight  incisor  teeth,  but  the 
corner  teeth  would  not  be  up  and  in  wear. 
In  other  words,  it  is  quite  possible  for  a 
heifer  to  have  a  full  mouth  and  yet  not 
be  quite  four  years  old.  A.  S.  A. 


Rupture 

We  have  a  Spring  colt  four  months  old 
that  has  a  rupture  as  large  as  a  hen’s 
egg.  It  did  not  show  i  ch  when  foaled. 
Would  you  advise  an  operation  or  let  it 
alone?  S.  M.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

I’lie  tendency  is  for  such  small  rup¬ 
tures  gradually  to  disappear  without 
treatment  as  the  colt  grows.  If  this  does 
not  occur  have  a  graduate  veterinar’an 
operate.  Applying  tincture  of  iodine  two 
or  three  times  a  week  may  hasten  re¬ 
covery.  A.  B.  A. 


Colt  Founder 

I  have  a  mare  which  has  a  colt  three 
months  old.  When  the  colt  was  two  days 
old  the  mare  was  taken  w’th  laminitis. 
The  veterinarian  prescribed  soaking  her 
feet  in  hot  water,  which  I  did  for  about 
a  week,  then  he  said  use  cold  water,  as 
much  as  I  could,  which  was  from  one-half 
hour  to  three  hoir-s  per  day.  She  seemed 
to  get  better  of  her  lameness  for  a  time, 
but  is  vei’y  lame  yet.  and  stands  with  her 
fore  feet  well  forward  and  rocks  back  on 
the  heel  of  her  foot.  The  mare  has 
grown  very  poor,  and  seems  very  weak, 
although  she  eats  hay  and  grain  well. 
The  colt  is  doing  well  and  eats  hay  and 
grain.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  help 
for  her  lameness?  What  is  the  best  treat¬ 
ment  for  her?  She  has  on  bar  shoes  for¬ 
ward,  which  the  doctor  ordered.  Would 
she  he  better  without  them?  Her  feet 
have  showed  no  signs  of  gi’owing  out  of 
shape.  L.  D.  B. 

New  York. 

Absorption  of  morbid  matters  from  the 
uterus  cauise  the  attack  of  laminitis 
founder  and  this  organ,  therefore,  should 
have  been  perfectly  cleansed  and  dis¬ 
infected  at  the  outset  of  the  attack.  It 
is  unlikely  that  the  mare  will  fully  re¬ 


cover  and  she  should  not  again  be  bred. 
Clip  the  hair  from  the  hoof-heads  of  both 
fore  feet  and  blister  them,  one  at  a  time, 
with  a  mixture  of  two  drams  of  biniodide 
of  i^rejyy^v  and  powdered  cantharides 
and  tfii’ee ''ounces  of  lead.  Repeat  the 
blister  at  intervals  of  two  weeks.  Give 
one  dram  of  iodide  of  potash  twice  daily 
in  water  for  five  consecutive  days  a  week 
for  two  weeks.  T,et  the  shoes  stay  on. 

A.  8.  A. 


Warts 

What  can  I  do  to  take  warts  off  a 
cow’s  teats?  She  will  be  fresh  in  De¬ 
cember,  J.  8, 

Michigan. 

Such  warts  disappear  in  time  if  castor 
oil  is  rubbed  in  once  or  twice  daily.  Warts 
that  have  narrow  necks  may  be  snipped 
off  with  scissors,  a  few  at  a  time.  Rub 
very  lightly  with  a  tumor  caustic  pencil, 
twice  a  week,  if  any  wart  starts  growing 
again.  A.  8.  A. 


Pitch  Mange 

I  have  a  hunch  of  small  pigs  (1.3)  six 
weeks  old.  About  half  of  them  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  scabby  sores,  mostly  on  the 
abdomen  and  between  the  legs.  Some 
have  them  in  their  ears  also;  these  are 
running  sores,  but  on  the  other  parts 
they  are  just  dry  sores,  about  one-quarter 
inch  across.  I  have  dipped  them  several 
t’mes;  this  seems  to  help  some.  These 
pigs  have  free  range  and  are  being  fed 
milk,  shipstuff,  linseed  meal  and  some 
condition  powder.  Can  you  tell  me  the 
cause  of  these  sores  and  a  quick  cure? 

Virginia,  H,  P. 

Wet  and  filth  iu  the  beds  and  pens,  or 
infection  from  wallowing  in  filth,  mud  or 
stagnant  water  are  the  common  causes  of 
this  skin  trouble,  and  such  causes  must 
be  absolutely  removed,  else  treatment  will 
fail.  Dipping  is  the  correct  treatment, 
then  apply  flowers  of  sulphur  freely. 
White  pigs  sometimes  get  somewliut  sim¬ 
ilar  sores  from  pasturing  rank,  wet  rape 
and  then  scalding  in  the  sun.  W<;  might 
add  that  you  should  stop  giving  condition 
powder,  which  may  be  doing  more  liarm 
than  good.  A.  .8.  a. 


Heaves 

Will  you  give  a  remedy  for  heaves  in 
horses?  I  have  an  old  marc  that  has  it 
l)adly,  and  I  would  like  to  know  if  there 
i.s  any  help  for  her.  Corn  i's  too  dear  to 
feed  a  horse  that  is  worth  almost  nothing. 

Delaware.  W.  J.  R. 

Allow  the  mare  to  live  on  grass  while 
it  lasts,  and  iu  Winter  feed  wet  oat  straw 
or  oat  bundles  iu  preference  to  hay.  Oats, 
bran,  roots  or  silage  and  bright  corn  fod¬ 
der  also  are  suitable  for  a  heavey  horse. 
Keep  the  bowels  active.  As  the  mare  is 
up  in  years  you  should  have  her  teeth 
attended  to  by  a  veterinarian.  If  the 
mare  has  to  work  hard  do  not  feed  her 
any  bulky  roughage  at  noon  ami  do  not 
work  her  soon  after  a  meal.  If  feed  and 
change  in  management  do  not  suffice,  gwe 
a  tablespoonful  of  Fowler’s  solution  of 
arsenic  night  and  morning  until  no  longer 
needed,  then  gradually  discoutinue  the 
medicine,  or  a  proprietory  heave  remedy 
might  give  good  results.  A.  8.  A, 


Growth  on  Cow 

My  cow  has  developed  a  kind  of  ex¬ 
crescence  on  her  he.nd  over  eye;  seems  to 
he  growing  out  or  protuding.  and  she  is 
try'ng  to  rub  it  off.  It  is  hard,  rather 
fleshy  and  size  of  little  finger.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  it  is.  if  injurious  and  what 
T  can  do  to  cure  it?  n.  s.  A. 

Connecticut. 

From  your  description  we  should  judge 
that  a  wart  is  present,  and  the  best  treat¬ 
ment  would  be  to  have  it  cut  out  by  a 
qualified  veterinarian.  If  you  cannot 
have  that  done  tie  a  fine  cord  very  t'ghtly 
around  its  base,  or  apply  a  few  small 
rubber  bands.  If  you  mean  that  it  in¬ 
volves  the  eye  that  is  a  serious  matter, 
the  growth  being  cancerous,  known  as 
hingus  hematodes  and  practically  incur¬ 
able  when  established.  Write  again  if 
we  have  misunderstood  the  character  of 
the  growth  in  question.  A.  8.  A. 


Heaves  Suspected 

I  am  having  trouble  with  my  horses. 
They  act  as  though  run  down :  f^eir  eyes 
swell  up  and  run;  they  cough  amibrcathe 
hard,  and  run  at  the  nose,  discharging 
a  thick,  white  mattery  substance  that 
smells  badly  at  times.  They  act  st’ff 
and  stumble  quite  a  lot  and  have  no  life 
at  all ;  will  eat  all  that  is  put  jn  front 
of  them.  Could  you  give  me  any  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  wliat  ails  them  and  what  to  do 
for  it?  B.  A.  H. 

New  York. 

You  w’ll  have  to  employ  a  <|ualifled 
veterinarian  to  examine  your  horses  and 
prescribe,  as  they  certainly  are  in  bad 
condition.  We  suspect  that  heaves  is  the 
chief  ailment  present,  and  it  is  incurable 
when  established.  The  fact  that  the  usual 
discharge  has  a  ba^J-^odor  suggests,  ’ how¬ 
ever,  the  possibility  of  a  diseased  molar 
tooth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  that  may 
necessitate  the  operation  of  trephining 
for  its  removal.  Glanders,  too,  is  a  pos¬ 
sibility,  and  that  disease  is  malignant, 
iDCurable  and  necessitates  the  destruc¬ 


tion  of  the  burse  in  accordance  with  State 
law.  Under  the  circumstances  we  can  only 
advise  you  to  ti’eat  the  horses  for  heaves 
according  to  directions  often  given  in 
these  columns  or  with  a  proprietory  heave 
remedy,  which  may  gi-eatly  alleviate  the 
distress.  A.  8.  A. 


Preventing  Drooling  in  Dog 

Can  anything  be  given  a  dog  to  prevent 
drooling?  o.  t.  w. 

Maine. 

r.ook  to  the  teeth.  They  may  be  dis¬ 
eased  (pyorrhea)  or  have  tartar  concre¬ 
tions  inflaming  the  gums.  If  so  have  the 
teeth  cleansed  and  then  .swab  with  lavoris 
twice  daily.  The  cause  of  drooFng  should, 
if  possible,  be  determined  and  removed. 
Wa.sh  the  mouth  twice  daily  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  one  tablespoonful  of  borax  to  the 
(|uart  of  soft  water  if  no  cause  can  be 
found.  If  that  does  not  avail,  try  a  simi¬ 
lar  solution  of  alum.  A.  s.  a. 


You  Can  Do  Better  onaSonthemFarin  for  * 

year's  subscription  ’Free  to  our  beautifully  illustrated 
iimftazine.  The  Southern  Homeeeeker,  which  tellsall  about 
Kood,  low  priced  land  and  southern  opportunities.  Write 

F.  H.  LiBAUME,  Agri.  Agt.  H.  «  W.  Rf..  211  Artidt  BMg.,  Rsinslit.  Vs. 


Subscribers' Exchange 

If  TOO  wmnt  to  bx^  or  uoll  or  oEchanffO.  roako  H  known  hare. 
This  Rate  will  be  5  Cents  a  word,  nayable  In  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  No  display  typo  osod.  and  only  Farm  Products.  Help 
and  Po.s{tk>n8  Wanted  admitted.  For  snbscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbera  and  Ronera)  manufaeturem*  announcementH 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Eatrs  and  other  live  stock  adver- 
tisoraents  will  so  under  proper  beadinffs  on  other  paaee. 
$^ed  and  Nursery  advertlsementa  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  In  the  lollowfng  week's  Issue. 


FGurm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Reliable  man  ou  Jersey  dairy  farm 
December  Ist;  temperate,  good  milker  and 
teamster  and  kind  with  stock:  give  experience 
and  wages  expected,  with  good  home,  room, 
board  and  washing.  NO.  258<l,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


PARMER — Reliable,  practical  farmer,  who  un¬ 
derstands  crops  thiit  are  grown  on  a  dairy 
farm;  state  salary  expci.-ted.  L.  T.  IIALLOEK, 
Clayton,  N.  J. 


ORCHARD  SUPERINTENDENT— Wanted  prac¬ 
tical,  experienced,  married  horticulturist,  who 
has  managed  large  apple  orchards.  College 
trained  preferred.  None  but  men  of  large  busi¬ 
ness  capacity  with  unquestionable  references 
need  apply.  Good  and  permanent  opportunity 
to  right  man.  Address  NO.  2623,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Good  milker  and  all  around  worker, 
small  herd  of  Jerseys.  Single;  good  habits; 
$40  mouth  and  hoard.  CRESTMONT  FARM, 
Stevenson,  Md. 


WANTED — Boy  or  man  to  help  with  mechanical 
milker,  dairy  and  farming.  Experience  un¬ 
necessary.  Advnncemeut.  BOX  600,  New  Lon¬ 
don,  Conn. 


F.ARMEU  WANTED — -Experienced  farm  worker 
to  live  on  the  place,  .$30  a  month  and  board. 
Steady  employment.  HIGHLAND  FARMS, 
Chatham,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE— Single  man  for  milk  wagon 
and  general  dairy  work.  Must  be  clean.  Good 
education,  no  boozer  or  tobacco  fiend.  Could 
use  married  man  without  children;  wife  to  do 
house  work;  must  bo  able  to  start  in  on  or  be¬ 
fore  December  1st.  T.  W.  KISOR,  Monesseu,  Pa, 


FARMER  WANTED— Working  farmer  and  wife 
to  live  on  place  and  board  two  or  three  of  the 
help.  Salary  $40  monthly,  goo<l  house  etc.  Ad¬ 
dress  HIGHLAND  FARMS.  Chatham.  Columbia 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  giving  particulars,  including  refer¬ 
ences,  size  of  family,  etc. 


TENANT  WANTED — For  farm  on  shares.  An 
unusual  offer  will  be  made  to  the  proper  man. 
Pure  bred  Holsteins  and  pedigree  seed  potatoes. 
Only  a  man  of  the  very  liest  qualifications  con¬ 
sidered.  H.  B.  SWEET,  17  Clarendon  Building, 
Utica,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  YOUNG  MAN  to  work  on  a  large  com¬ 
mercial  poultry  farm,  excellent  opportunity 
for  experience,  congenial  surroundings,  good 
board  and  wages.  Address  WHEATFIELD 
FARMS,  Poultry  Dept.,  LaSalle,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE — Married  man  on  email 
dairy  farm.  BOX  87,  Salem,  N.  Y, 


Situations  Wanted 


OPEN  for  engageuient  from  Nov.  Ist  to  April 
Ist  in  Florida;  twenty  years  experience  in 
marketing  fruit  and  produce;  competent  to 
manage  large  acreage.  L.  A.  Page,  Palmyra, 
N.  J. 


A  SUCCESSFUL  FAR.M  SUl’ERI.NTENDENT— 
Now  open  for  engagement,  married,  small 
family,  best  of  referenees,  expert  farmer,  dairy¬ 
man,  gardener,  two  positions  in  last  17  years. 
In  answering  give  full  i)nrtienlurs,  wages  paid, 
etc.  Address  NO.  2624,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN — (33)  Practical  experience  in  all 
lines  of  farming  wants  to  connect  with  pro¬ 
gressive  young  married  farmer  who  can  furnish 
stock  and  tools.  Advertiser  ean  furnish  small 
farm  or  work  with  other  party  on  salary  and 
percentage  basis.  Give  full  particulars.  Address 
NO.  2626,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


wanted  POSITION  as  manager  or  superin¬ 
tendent  of  farm  or  estate  by  January  1st., 
1918.  by  young  married  man,  understanding  all 
phases  of  farm  ami  estate  work,  modern  ma¬ 
chinery,  engines,  sanitary  and  certified  milk 
conditions,  agrb-ultural  college  training,  10  years 
in  present  position.  NO.  2620,  care  Rural  New- 
Y  orker. 


EXPERIENCED,  energetic  and  ambitious  poul- 
tryman  is  open  for  a  poultry  position  Decem¬ 
ber  1st.  Has  been  making  poultry  pay  good  up 
to  present  *NO.  2619,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  OR  ESTATE  MANAGER— Just  resigned 
from  large  proiwsition.  Get  results  all  de¬ 
partments,  both  scientillc  and  practical;  Ameri¬ 
can,  40,  married,  exp»;rt  dairyman,  etc.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  MANAGER,  P.  6».  t}ox  r>l, 
Brookl.vn.  N.  V. 


AN  EXPERIENCED  FAR.MER  wauls  to  gi  t  hi 
touch  with  farm  owner  who  wants  to  develop 
commercial  fanii.  Would  arrange  salary  on 
basis  of  per  centag«!  of  profits,  with  privilege 
of  investing  in  the  business.  NO,  2618,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  of  Iarg« 
farm  or  estate;  married;  American;  references; 
practical  and  scientific  training;  accept  nothing 
but  a  high-class  position.  Address  BOX  NO. 
302,  .Mt.  Klsco,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  chunffeur  or  gardener  or. 

private  estate,  American,  37,  married,  one 
child,  best  references.  WILFRED  TOTTEN, 
65  Spring  St.,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  with  a  practical 
working  experience  of  t»venty-flve  years  with 
rotation  of  crops. breeding  Jersey  and  Guernsey 
cattle,  profitable  poultry  raising,  production  of 
certified  milk,  la  open  for  engagement. '  Beat  of 
references — no  bcoze  or  cigarettes.  NO.  2617, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AN  EDUCATED  WOMAN  wishes  a  position  as 
housekeeper.  NO.  2614,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN — 82.  neat,  reliable,  ambitious, 
wishes  position  on  poultry  farm.  Good  home 
preferred  to  high  wages.  Little  experience. 
BENJAMIN  FINE  182  Chester  St.,  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager,  life  ex¬ 
perience,  two  years  training,  age  80.  Would 
consider  good  herdsman  position.  NO.  2604 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


TO  RENT,  or  run  on  shares,  with  the  privilege  of 
buying  dairy  farm.  to  100  acres  tillable 
land.  NO.  2560.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  rent  with  option  of  buying, 
farm  between  Oatsklll  and  Cairo.  House  at 
least  8  rooms  or  more.  NO.  2625,  oaro  Burnt 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  rent  good  farm,  by  first-class 
educated  farmer,  on  shares  or  cash  rent.  NO. 
2611,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  RENT — 100  acres  potato  land,  averaging 
over  200  bushels  per  acre,  during  past  five 
years,  to  rent,  on  sliare.s  also  00  acres.  Partic¬ 
ulars,  “ADVERTISER,”  Selden,  Long  Island. 


FOR  SALE— On  account  of  death  iny  farm  of 
50  acres,  stock,  crops  aud  tools,  $2,500.  AIs** 
91  acre  farm,  .$2,000;  half  down.  For  further 
jiarticulars  write  W.  A.  CANFIELD,  R.D.  2 
Barton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — ^900  acres  wood  land:  70  miles  from 
New  York  City;  1  mile  from  R.R. ;  80  to  4<'l 
years  growtii  wood.  This  tract  said  to  be  un 
derlald  with  great  quantity  iron  ore.  Enquire 
of  O.  G.  BRIAN,  Dykemans,  N.  T. 


VALUABLE  FARM  FOR  SAL13— Ripe  for  build- 
Ing  purposes;  Investors  take  notice,  .\ddres* 
BOX  :i83,  Haddon  Heights,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE,  or  farm  on  sliares;  60  acres;  fruit 
and  poultry.  Equipped,  good  condition,  bnsi 
ness  established.  Northern  New  York.  No 
salary.  NO.  2621.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NICE  village,  Columbia  County  farm;  good  «ol’ 
and  good  buildings;  owner.  NO.  2615,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  S.VLE — Fine  dairy  farm;  150  acres;  44 
acres  river  fiat  land,  very  fertile;  sltmitod  Ir. 
Delaware  County,  New  York;  1%  miles  from 
village;  large  8-rooni  house:  good  condition;  run¬ 
ning  hot  and  cold  water;  tennte  house.  2  barns, 
2  silos.  For  particulars,  write  NO.  2616,  caw 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BEAUTIFUL  FLORIDA  HOME- On  lake,  orango 
grove,  other  fruit,  etc.,  over  thirty  acres, 
modern  conveniences,  possession  as  soon  as  .de¬ 
sired,  only  .$6(X)0.00  cash  for  quick  sale.  LOOK 
BOX  122,  Fniifland  Park,  Florida. 

■'  '  ■  '■■■■■  W  •'  ■■  '■  ■"  "  ■ 

100  ACRE  FARM — Ail  stocked,  4  miles  from 
village.  FRANK  POWELL,  Woodstock,  Vt, 


I  WILL  LEASE  OR  BUY,  comfortable  Iiouse  In 
village;  wltli  snillcieut  grounds  for  youngstora 
to  romp.  NO.  2618,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  about  100  acre.s,  five  miles 
from  Albany;  State  road,  running  xvater  and 
electric  light.  Inquire  of  FRED  S.  BLESSING. 
Slingerlands,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE— 25  acres  good  loam  with 
clay  subsoil,  near  station.  J.  F.  WESTCOTT, 
Elmer,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Four  acre  farm  at  Hempstead.  Six 
room  house  with  batli;  poultry  buildings  and 
fruit.  NO.  2575,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


Miscellaneous 


APPLE  RU'FI'EU  fresh  from  Waterlea  Farm, 
in  one-pound  boxes;  two  pounds  40c,  10  pounds 
$1.75.  Also  pure  apple  jelly  in  7-ounce  glasses, 
four  for  50c,  $1.25  a  dozen,  postpaid.  A.  N, 
BILLINGS.  Westboro,  Muss. 


WANTED — Spraying  outfit  sufilcent  for  15  acre 
orchard,  power  preferred.  Also  any  other 
orchard  Implements.  CH.VS.  WAGNKll,  South 
Wilton,  Conn. 


WANTED — Hay  by  tlie  oar.  Quality,  price 
quoted  to  Dante,  Va.  N.  D.  R.\SNICK,  Dante. 
Virginia. 


FOR  S.M.E— Canning  outfit  for  community  can¬ 
ning  or  large  farm.  Price  $400.  Sold  to 
make  room  for  larger  outfit.  Would  exchange 
for  gas  engine  or  tractor.  NO.  2622,  car«* 
Rtira!  New-Yorker. 


W.'VNTED — Second-hand  large  horse  stump  puller. 

also  drag  saw.  First-class  condition  only.  O, 
SMITH,  Locust  Valley,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAl.E — Sliarples  Tubular  Separator  No.  4 
In  good  running  order.  RAI.P  BEADLE, 
Le  Roy,  N.  Y’. 


WANTED — 8-20  h.  kerosene  oil  engine.  WM. 
ANDERSON,  Jamestown,  R.  I. 


FOR  S.VLE — One  No.  5  Close-to-Nature  Oat 
Sprouter,  with  seven  trays,  $10;  and  the  fol 
lowing  Cyphers  Co.  incubators:  one  240-egg,  $1.5; 
one  144-egg,  $10;  two  70-egg,  $7.50  eacli;  also 
one  Sears  &  Roebuck  200-chick  brooder,  $5.  Alt 
the  above  in  good  sliape.  Address:  O.  II.  OOX. 
Route  8,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Best  quality  Alfalfa  Hay.  CLARE 
GREGORY,  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Car  cheap  Clover  Hay  or  other  stock 
liay  for  dry  cows,  also  car  Oat  Straw.  JOHN 
OTTO,  Ho,  Deerfield,  Mass. 


The  Aladdin  Engineers  Have  Outstripped  Even  Their  Best  Previous  Efforts  in  New  Model  7  Aladdin  Pictured. 
It  is  the  Result  of  Five  Years  Tireless  Effort,  and  Embodies  Many  New  and  Important  Features  and  Advantages. 


On  Less 


Test  This  Wonderful  Kerosene  Mantle  Light 
lO  Days  FREE — Just  Send  the  Coupon 


Beats 

Electric 


Saves 

Money 


Accept  this  free  trial  offer.  Find  out 
at  our  risk  how  your  home  can  be 
"better  lighted  than  a  city  home.  For 
here’s  a  light  that  beats  gas,  l)cats  gasoline, 
beats  even  the  tungsten  electric  light.  It  is 
five  times  as  efficient  as  the  ordinary  round 
wick  flame  lamp.  Who  says  it  is?  The 
United  States  Government  Bureau  of 
Standards  says  so — 34  universities  say  so 
- — their  exhaustive  tests  have  proven  it. 
This  light  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  at 
the  Panama  Exposition  as  the  world’s  best. 
To  have  this  wonderful  light  in  your  home 
means  money  saved.  It  pays  for  itself, 
usinglessthanhalfas  much 
^  round  wick,  oj^en 

lamps. 


burns  50  hours  on  a  gallon  of  oil.  Saves 
eye  strain  and  brings  cheer  and  content¬ 
ment  to  the  home.  Dim  lights  have  caused 
untold  eye  strain,  headache  and  misery. 
The  poor  lamps  of  the  country  are  respons¬ 
ible  for  the  fact  that  one  out  of  every  five 
among  country  children  -  has  defective 
vision  while  only  one  out  of  twenty 
among  city  children  is  similarly  afflicted. 

The  Aladdin  banishes  dim  light  and 
eye  strain.  Saves  the  childrens  eyes,  en¬ 
courages  study  and  reading — makes 
them  glad  to  stay  home. 

3 1 000  in  Gold 

For  Lamp  Equal  to  Aladdin 

To  prove  that  our  ilOOttOI^ 

statements  regarding  the  mU 
sujieriority  of  the 
Aladdin  are  not  mere 

idle  claims,  we  offer 

$iocx>,  ready  for  instant  payment,  to  any 

])erson  who  can  produce  or  show  us  an  oil 
lamp  equal  to  the  new  Aladdin.  Write 
for  circular  giving  jiarticulars  of  this  great 
challenge  offer.  This  offer  has  been  stand¬ 
ing  for  more  than  four  years,  but  up  to 
the  present  date,  not  one  single  lamp  has 
been  submitted  for  a  test. 


Write  for  Yours  Today 

Send  No  Money 


Charges  Prepaid 

Let  us  send  you  our  latest  Model  7 
Aladdin  to  use  ten  nights  in  your  home — 
charges  prepaid — return  charges  paid  too 
in  case  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied.  Find 
out  how  it  floods  the  whole  room  with  mel¬ 
low,  cheerful  light — how  it  really  does 
beat  gas,  electricity  and  acetylene  for 
brilliancy— how  noiseless,  smokeless  and 
ordorless  it  is — how  it  saves  half  or  more 
in  oil  and  actually  pays  for  itself. 

Keep  the  Aladdin  without  Cost 

We  have  thou.sands  of  inquiries  from 
our  advertising.  We  want  a  user  in  your 
neighborhood,  so  we  can  say  to  inquirers : 
“Go  and  see  the  lamp.”  If  you  are  willing 
to  let  folks  see  your  Aladdin  lighted  up, 
you  can  keep  yours  without  cost.  Send 
the  coupon.  The  first  applicant  from 
each  town  is  offered  this  chance.  Send 
the  cou])on  today.  Be  the  first. 


Half  the  Oil  Goes  Twice  as  Far 

Air  is  the  most  abundant  thing  in  the 
world.  Out  of  air  mixed_  with  the 
vapor  from  the  oil,  the  Aladdin,  b}'’  the 
use  of  a  mantle,  creates  the  most  mellow, 
restful,  steady  light  ever  produced.  It 


The  Mantle  Lamp  Company 

46S  Aladdin  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Largest  Kerosene  (Coal  Oil)  Mantle  Lamp  House  in  the  World 
.\lso  Oflices  and  Warerooms  at 

Chicago,  III.,  Portland,  Ore..  Montreal  and  Winnipeg,  Canada 


Get  «tkJl£addin,  without  expense 
Make  a  Lot  of  Money 


Send  No  Mone 


Send  JiistThis 


(tet  the  wuuderful  New  Aladdiu  N(». 
7  for  your  own  home  without  expense 
— and  in  spare  hours  make  more 
money  than  you’ve  ever  made  before. 
You  can  do  this  without  interfering 
with  other  work,  without  disturbing 
your  pleasure. 

No  Experience  is  Neccessary 

You  don’t  have  to  be  a  good  talker. 
Our  wonderful  light  -“talks”  for  itself. 
No  investment  necessary.'  ,We  furnish  the 
goods  on  30  days’  credit.  Send  the  coupon. 
Look  into  this  wonderful  opportunity  now. 


Make  $  1 OO  to  $300  per  month,  spare  time, 
same  as  these  men,  without  experience 

Geo.  B.  Quimby,  Elma,  Wash..  Rl,  wrote  April  1, 1917  : 
“I  never  sold  anything  before  I  started  with  the  Aladdiu. 
The  first  five  days  I  sold  17  lamps.”  Claude  Bridges,  Macou, 
Ga.,  writing  April  24,  1917,  said:  “In  the  three  months’  time 
I  liave  been  working  I  have  sold  180  lamps.”  Bert  Archen- 
bromi.  Grass  Lake,  Mich.,  “called  at  30  homes — sold  24  lamps 
— and  all  in  less  than  6  days’  work.”  U.  L.  Eberman,  Metz¬ 
ger,  Ore.,  wrote  March  29,  1917:  “I  have  sold  hundreds  of 
Aladdin  lamps  in  a  field  honeycombed  with  electric  light  cur¬ 
rent.”  W.  B,  Stine,  Surprise,  Neb.,  sold  8  Aladdins  in  4 
horn's.  G.  R.  Baldwin,  Marysville,  O.,  sold  33  in  one  week. 
Rev.  Theo.  L.  Blauken,  Milford,  III.,  sold  S  in  one  afternoon. 
We  have  thousands  of  letters  like  these  from  all  parts  of  the 
country. 


I 

I 

I 

I 


THE  MANTLE  LAMP  CO.,  465  Aladdin  Bldg.,  New  Voric.  N.  Y, 

Gentlemen  : — Send  me  full  particular.':  about — 

I  I  Proof  that  the  Aladdin  Mantle  Lamp  gives  the 
'  w'orld’s  best  light  at  a  big  saving  in  oil. 

I  I  Your  offer  to  send  the  Aladdin  prepaid  for  ten  days 
free  trial  and  how'  it  can  be  kept  without  charge. 
(~~|  Your  plan  whereby  I  can  get  an  \laddiu  w'ithout 
expense  and  make  a  lot  of  money  without  the 
need  of  experience  or  capital. 

I  NOTE: — If  you  are  interested  in  the  money-making  opportunity, 
write  a  letter  and  attach  to  the  coupon,  tell  us  something  about 
yourself,  whether  or  not  you  have  a  rig  or  auto  to  work  in  rural 
districts,  give  your  age,  present  occupation;  say  whether  you  eau 
work  full  time,  or  Just  part  time,  when  you  can  start  and  what 
territory  you  would  prefer.  Hurry  your  letter  before  territory  is 
taken.) 


Name 


R.  P.  D.  or  Street  No . .State. 


,1 


November  17,  1917 

— -mm- — 

Five  Cents  a  Copy 

“When  the  frost  is  on  the  punkin  and  the  corn  is  in  t 

he  shock.” 

Your  Bargain  Book  WillSaveYou  Money 

Economy  Is  the  Watchword!  of  the  Nation 


Congoleum  Art  Rug 

$ 


78A8209  Ono-pieco  Congoleum  Utili¬ 
ty  Kug,  size  Cx9  ft.  These  rug-s  lay  fiat 
without  tacking  and  will  not  crack  or 
curl.  They  look  well  and  wear  well. 
Can  he  washed  clean  with  soap  aiid  water. 
Shipping  weight,  23  lbs. 

Price,  each  . 


$4.85 


Real  economy  means  the  abolition  of  extravagance  and  the  purchase  of  necessities  at  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  prices  without  sacrifice  of  quality.  Economy  means  buying  DIRECT— making  a  handsome  saving 
over  retail  prices — taking  advantage  of  quantity  purchases  at  cash  prices  in  the  best  markets. 

The  Charles  Wil’am  Stores  helps  you  in  these  things.  We  are  located  in  the  heart  of  the  nation’s 
greatest  merchandise  center.  We  buy  in  tremendous  Quantities  from  primary  sources  of  supply.  We 
never  miss  a  cash  discount.  We  sell  direct  to  you.  We  have  done  away  with  expensive  showrooms 
and  eliminated  every  unnecessary  buying  and  selling  expense.  We  have  no  salesmen  except  our  catelog, 
no  bad  debts,  no  costly  credit  system.  Our  ten  mammoth  warehouses  are  bulging  with  the  finest 
products  of  the  nation’s  greatest  factories  and  workshops.  Most  of  these  goods  were  bought  on 
specially  advantageous  terms  before  present  prices  took  effect  and  represent  the  biggest  merchandise 
bargains  in  America  today.  We  have  a  trained  organization  of  4,000  people  who  specialize  in  pleasing 
our  millions  of  customers.  Our  location  in  Isew  York  City  and  splendid  transportation  facilities  by 
rail  and  water  make  us  practically  next  door  to  you.  This  means  economy  of  time  in  delivering  your 
goods.  Every  article  we  sell  is  backed  by  our  ironclad  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  your  money  back. 

The  items  here  represent  only  a  few  sample  values.  There  are  100,000 
catalog,  '‘Your  Bargain  Book,”  which  you  have  in  your  home.  Get  this  ‘  will  help 

you  make  every  dollar  you  spend  go  farther  and  show  you  the  way  to  real  ECONOMY. 


Granite  Art  Square 


7aA8273  A  6x9  fl.  Granite  Art 
^(luaie  of  Rural  qualify.  One  of  the 
heaviest  kinds  made.  Reversible  rug  splen¬ 
did  wearing  qualities.  Shpg.  CC 

Wt.,  6%  lbs . 

Other  sizes  and  patterns  shown  on  pages 
780-794  of  Your  Bargain  Book^ _ 


9xll-VeIvet  Rug$|^^5 


Scrim  Valance  Curtain  Nottingham  Curtain 


78AI0602  A  .Seamed  Velvet  Rug  of 
good'  weight,  closely  woven  In  a  beautiful 
eoloied  floral  design  with  fan  ground, 
gieen  and  red  colorings.  Size,  ■  9x11  ft. 
Shipping  weight,  23  lbs.  C  1  C  C  C 

Price,  each  .  ^  1  0 . 0  D 

Other  rugs  shown  on  pages  781  to  788 
of  “Your  Bargain  Book.” 


Double  Couch  Beds 


75A2242  -A.  Double  Steel  Couch  Bed 
in  popular  design.  May  bo  used  as  two 
separate  couches  or  as  a  double  bed.  Fur¬ 
nished  with  guaranteed  Romelink  fabric 
spring  and  a'  soft  cotton  mattress.  Rat  h 
couch  5  ft.  10  in.  long,  24  in.  wide  and 
17  in.  high.  Slipg.  wt.,  com-  QC 

plete,  80  pomids.  Brice . ipi.IzD 


38A2075  A  neat  Scrim  Valance 
Curtain,  trimmed  with  2-inch  fllet  In¬ 
sertion  and  2-inch  hem.  Each  cur¬ 
tain  2  yds.  C  in.  long,  22  in.  wide: 
valance,  26x10  in.  Already  hem¬ 
med  for  use.  Shpg.  wt..  1  lb.  . 


79c 


38A3q03  Lambrequin  Nottingham 

Curtain  in  one  piece,  divided  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  to  look  like  two  curtains  with  val¬ 
ance.  Widtli,  60  incites.  Length,  3  yards. 
Sliipplng  weight,  about  1^4  lbs.  7  fir 
Price,  complete .  lUV. 


Scrim  Valance  Curtain  Tapestry  Brussels 


lllfi  If  I 


iiiiil 


i::  iiaB 


aisiiMisal 


38A208O  Scrim  Valance  Curtain 
with  beavitiful  fllet  insertion.  A  Col¬ 
onial  effect.  Each  curtain  26  inches 
wide,  2  yards  6  Inches  lottg.  Valance 
is  27x15  litches.  Shiig.  wt 
lit  ll'S,  I’ricp.  complete  .. 


$1.15 


For  Big  Bargains  in  Home  Furnishings,  See  *‘Yoiir  Bargain  Book” 


78A8490  A  Seamless  Tapestry  Brus¬ 
sels  Rug  6.x9  ft.  Comes  in  a  rich  floral 
design,  well  covered;  has  a  medalliott  cen¬ 
ter  of  green  and  brown  wlilt  delicate 
sliades  of  tan  attd  a  border  of  red  roses. 
Shipping  weight,  about  11  lbs.  ^  O  QC 
Price,  each . 


White 

Drop 

Side 

Posts 
V/ia  in. 
idiameter 


Enameled  Crib 


Kitchen  Chairs 


Cents 

Each 


75A(I68  Good 
Stiiipg  Rildten  Chair, 
jtt.ido  of  solid'  kiln 
dried  hardwood,  flti- 
islted  in  golden  oak 
gloss,  perfectly  flllcd 
b.a(k  po.sts,  braced  to 
seat  as  illustrated. 
Height  36%  in.  Seat 
].">%ln.  Sitpg. 

WU,  12  lbs. 

For  ail  kinds  of  chairs  see  pages  736-777 
of  ‘‘Your  Bargain  Book.” 


Oak  Kitchen 
Cupboard, 
Glass  Panels 
$/^45 


6 


".85c 
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95A2606  Glass 

pattiled  kitchen  cup¬ 
board  Jnado  of  hard 
wood  witli  solid  oak 
froitt,  flnislted  in  golden 
oak  gloss.  The  upper 
section  of  cabinet  Itas 
sliclves.  Tlti'ie  are  two 
roonty  drawers  and  a 
spacious  c  u  ji  b  o  a  r  d 
undetiicath.  It  is  73 
iitclios  high,  33  incites 
wide  and  15  ittches 
deep.  An  exceptionally 
well  made  cupboard. 
Shipped  from  ware¬ 
house  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Sbipiping  weight,  110 
pounds. 

Price 


$6.45 


Oak  Kitchen  Cabinet 
With  Sliding 
Nickeloid  Tray 


16 


75A898  Handsome  kitchen 
cabinet  with  m.iny  excHlent 
features  of  conslnirlion,  71 
indies  high,  40  indies  wide 
and  26  indies  deep, 
strongly  built  of 
.selected  stock  with 
liglit  golden  oak  fin¬ 
ish.  Tlie  toi>  cup¬ 
board  lias  wlii’e  eii- 
aiiieicd  interior.  It 
is  lltiod  witli  a  re- 
Movalilo  all-metal 
flour  bin  that  holds 
35  lbs. :  sliding 
nickeloid  fr.ay,  maple 
cutting  hoard  and 
every  convenience  for 
time  saving.  fsbpg. 
wt.,  190  Cl  C  Q  A 
lbs.  rriceV'*'®*'^” 


For  other  styles  and  prices  of  Kitchen  Furniture  of  every  description,  see  *’Your  Bargain  Book 


75A26251  Steel  Crib  47  inches  high,  4 
ft.  ti  hi.  long.  2  ft.  C  ill.  wide.  Has  a 
link  fabric  steel  ft  ante  spring.  Heiglit  from 
’  spring  to  top  of  crib,  2ti  in.  (P  Q  C  P 
.^1  i|>g.  wt..  S5  Ills.  Pri''e  ^0«UJ 

Loose  Cushion  Rocker, 
$/?95 


6^ 


95A2 I  65 

fyooso  Cushion 
I'ai'lor  Rjckcr, 
made  of  se¬ 
lected  birch. 

Tlia  cushion  ir. 
made  of  gemi- 
iiie  hair  cov¬ 
ered  with  a 
m  e  r  c  e  r  i  zc<l 
plain  green 
velour.  Seat 
frame  is  very  heavy  to  wliidi  the  logs  are 
boiled.  Claw  feet  legs.  'J'lie  seat  is 
veneered.  .Measures  24%  Indies  wide,  20 
Inches  deep  and  the  back  in  20%  in. 

high  above  the  seat.  Shpg.  $6.95 


wt.,  35  lbs.  Price. 


These  are  only  a  few  of  the  100,000  bargains  in  *^Your  Bargain  Book^* — our  ICOO-page  catalog,  which  you 
have  in  your  home.  It  lists  practically  everything  you  need.  Get  this  book  out  today  and  begin  to  save  money! 


$C90 


Imitation 

Brown 

Spanish 

Leather 

Covering 


Reclining  back  attachment  and  foot  rest. 
Seat  21x17  in.  with  steel  ftpring  con¬ 
struction.  Arms  4  in.  wide,  back  25  in. 
high  from  top  of  seat.  Shpg.  wt..  60  lbs. 
75A66-IOO  Solid  C  t,  ^P  QA 

golden  finish.  Price . 

7 5  AS 6-200  Birch  finished  P  A, A 
maliogany.  Price . 


Hardwood  $022 
Rocker 


75AII64  Hard  wood 
Rocker,  golden  oak  gloss 
fliiisli.  Back  28  indies 
liigh.  A  well  shaped  solid 
wood  seat  18  Inches  deep, 
21  inches  wide.  Shipping 
weight,  20  lb.5.  OO 
Price,  eadi . 


Dining  Room  Table  Chair  to  Match 


75AI  111  Solid  oak 
Willi  top,  back  slat  and 
panel  of  quarter-sawed  oak 
ill  golden  finish.  Box  seat 
covered  with  genuine  black 
leather.  Height  of  back, 
22  in.  Scat,  17%xl5%  in. 
Shpg.  VI  t.,  14  QO 

lbs.  Brice,  eacliV^*^® 


>  75A2435  6  ft.  Extension  Table 
with  42  inch  top  and  8  iiicli  pedes¬ 
tal  of  latest  design.  Massive  legs, 
with  claw  feet.  Made  of  solid  seasoned 
oak,  golden  oak  gloss  finish.  Complete 
With,  leaves.  Shpg.  wdglit,  QC 

165  lbs.  Brice . 

For  Tables  of  other  styles  and  fin¬ 
ishes  SCO  “Your  Bargain  Baok.” 


Nursery  Chair 


75A348  Nursery  Chair 
made  of  woven  siilint  wood, 
brown  color.  Fitted  with 
swinging  tray.  Seat  is  12 
inches  wide.  Wood  parts  fin¬ 
ished  to  match.  Splendid 
value.  Shpg.  weight,  C  QP_ 
11  .s.  Price,  cat'll.... 


75A289  Solid  Oak  Colonial  design 
Bullet  a'J  in.  liigh  of  golden  finish 
with  beveled  French  plate  mirror  30x10 
in.  Top  of  base  42  in.  wide  by  21  in. 
deep.  Linen  drawer  36x14x7  in.  Cup¬ 
board  39x17x16  In.  Shpg. 
wt.,  180  lbs.  Price,  each. . 


$16.90 


OakBedroomSet 


Also  Sold  Separately 


Threo  pieces  to  match,  all  of 
selected  material,  fully  guaranteed. 
75A595  Neatly  designed  wash 
stand  of  selected  plain  oak.  Top 
is  30  in.  wide  and  16  in.  deep. 
Golden  oak  finish.  Deep  drawer 
measures  10%x23x4%  in.  The  closet 
is  1414  ill.  deep  and  has  ti.o  pan¬ 
eled  drawers.  Shpg.  wt.,  ^ A  Qs 
65  lbs.  Price,  each.... 

75.A506  Dresser  to  match,  of 
tlio  same  good  quality.  Has  per- 
fei'tly  fitted  drawers.  Top  measures 
3Sxl9  inches.  Fitted  witli  24x14- 
iiu'h  beveled  mirror.  Has  2  large 
niid  2  small  drawers,  nicely  made 
and  well  fitted.  Shipping  weight. 
115  lbs.  Brice,  each . $  I  I  .35 

7,e:.4«;Q4  Solid  Oak  Bed.  golden 
oak  finish.  Head  and  foot  board 
ail  paneled  construction.  Extreme 
height.  ."5  inches.  Furnished  in  the 
regular  full  width  only,  4  ft.  C  in. 
Shipping  weight,  105  pounds. 

.$5.65 


wide’.  - - 

Brice,  each. 


Combination  0^^er 

One  of  our  biggest  values.  A  bed.  mattress 
and  spring  for  $16.93.  Also  sold  separately. 
75A22E9  Wliito  enameled  steel  bed  with 
two-incii  i.osts  and  5/16-incli  fillctl  rods.  Widths, 
4  ft.  6  in..  4  ft.  or  3  ft.  6  in.  Shpg.  QC 

wt.,  9.5  lbs.  I’rice . 

75A2305  Romelink  wire  faliric  spring, 
guaranteed  for  10  years.  Has  56  helical  springs 
and  double  riveted  frame.  Will  not  sag.  Widths. 
4  ft.  6  in.,  4  ft.  or  3  ft.  6  in.  Shpg.  OC 

wt.,  40  lbs.  Price,  each . 

Itlattress  made  of  44  lbs.  of  Canadian  sea 
moss  with  licii'T  li'vor  of  new  felted  cotton  on 
ton.  it  is  well  tufti'd  and  covered  wPh  heavy 
ticking.  Slipg.  wt.  of  largest  size,  54  Ihs. 
75A42I-46  Size  4  ft.  6  in  x  <t(2  1  A 

6  ft.  3  ill.  I'rico . 

7BA47  I  -4A  Size  4  ft.  x  6  ft.  3  in.  S5.85 
7.‘5A42l-36  Size  3  ft.  6  in.  x  C  D-  3  im 
pr»re  . So.oO 

Co  sure  to  state  size  of  bed  and  spring. 


Bed,  Mattress  and  Spring  $ 
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The  Factory  System  in  Farming 

What  it  Would  Mean  to  America 

N  the  tissue  of  the  “Outlook”  for  Oot.  is  an 
larticle  by  Tlieodoro  it.  Price  eutitled  “The 
Iiulu.strial  Iteorcanization  of  Agriculture.”  ilr.  Price 
advocates  tlie  cxdtivatiou  )>y  tvealtliy  lueii  of  large 
tracks  of  land  by  methods  similiar  to  those  prevail¬ 
ing  in  factoi'ies — i.o.,  ))y  large  numbers  of  laborers 
Avorking  eight  hours  a  d:ty.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  Mr.  Price  Avere  plotting  the  extinction  of  the 
farmers  as  an  lnd(‘i>endent  land-owning  class  he 
could  not  hit  ui)on  a  ladter  scheme.  Any  Avide- 
spread  competition  of  this  sort  Avoidd  soon  driA'e  the 
small  farmer  out  of  business,  just  as  the  trusts 
and  corporations  have  very  largely  elinunated  the 
small  manufacturer.  It  at  once  recalled  to  iny 
mind  the  ]n-ediction  in  your  book  “The  Child”  that 
tlie  da.v  miglit  come  Avhen  agrictdture  Avould  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  large  corporations  and  the  small  farmer 
bo  di-iven  out. 

It  is  diflicadt  for  me  to  imagine  a  worse  catastro- 
]»hy  for  the  Jiation.  INIuch  as  I  detest  iTussianism 
ii:  all  its  forms,  yet  1  do  not  fear  it  as  much  as  I 
should  such  a  condition.  The  elimination  of  the 


and  littlo  shop.s  at  OA'cry  Avator  i>OAver.  They  hiive  all 
l)een_  taken  away,  absorbed  by  the  great  manufacturers. 
In  like  manner  Avill  come  the  tende!icy  for  great  cor¬ 
porations  and  for  the  great  railroad  companies  to  take 
np  land  and  produce  food,  on  a  large  alid  cbld-hlooded 
jilan.  Ily  cold-blooded  I  mean  that  farming  will  be  done 
by  stu'h  people  Avith  as  little  regard  for  sentiment  and 
home  feeling,  as  cloth  is  now  i)ro<lneed  in  our  great  fac¬ 
tories.  The  only  Avay  that  I  .see  for  our  fanners  to 
stand  up  again.st  this  in  the  future  i.s  for  them  to  form 
organizations  in  which  they  can  Avork  together  and  still 
preserve  their  manliood  and  individual  character.  I 
need  not  tell  you  Avhat  it  Avill  mean  for  the  children  noAV 
growing  up  on  tlie  farms,  should  tlie  time  come  Avlien  by 
no-ans  of  tlie  lower  classes  of  foreign  labor  the  rail- 
r.iiids  and  great  cor])oratioiis  are  able  to  produce  food 
Avhich  our  cities  Avill  call  for.” 

'I’lie  plan  (»f  producing  food  on  tlie  factor.v  sy.stem 
Avould  kill  tlie  l>ost  iu  American  life — tlie  lust  resort 
of  true  seutimeiit  and  old-rime  iiomel.v  viitue.  That 
is  tiie  farm  h*>me.  It  is  hard  to  make  our  younger 
generation  believe  or  understand  it.  hut  tlie  develop¬ 
ment  of  manufacturing  iu  Xcav  Kuglaud  lia.s  made 
that  section  faiuilously  rich  iu  concentrated  money, 
but  As'eaker  ami  pooi'or  iu  moral  iioAver  and  seuti- 
mont.  Pefore  the  Civil  "War,  New  Eiiglaml  dominat¬ 
ed  the  nation  iu  thought  and  iu  literature,  and  iu 
high  example.  It  has  lost  tliat  domination  largely 
tiirn'igh  a  loss  of  respect  for  and  ridiance  upon  tlie 


saries,  sending  their  earnings  “home”  to  Europe,  and 
even  going  temporarily  “home”  tliemselve.s  in  time  of 
shut-down.  So  they  created  no '  doAA’n-town  mercantile 
A  iilne  to  tax.  The  center  of  the  place  looked  like  a  back- 
Avard  village,  most  of  the  outer  circles  like  a  slum. 

Compare  this  condition  of  things  Avith  tlie  old 
day.s  Aviien  good.s  A\-ere  made  by  farm-raised  boys 
and  girls  in  factories  or  in  farm  homes  by  tlie  farm 
families.  You  aaTII  then  be  able  to  realize  Aviiat 
AA'onld  happen  to  agriculture  throiigh  the  application 
of  such  a  system.  Tliere  could  be  no  surer  or  quicker 
AA'ay  of  drlA'ing  out  of  existence  the  nm.s.t  dcpondaiile 
and' .safest  memiier  of  American  societ.A- — tlie  small 
freeholder  or  fanner.  James  W.  Gei*ard,  iu  his 
remarkable  liook.  “My  Eour  Years  in  Corniany,” 
shoAvs  very  clearly  Iioav  the  German  systmu  of  farm¬ 
ing  large  tracts  Avitli  cheap  labor  has  degraded  farm 
labor  and  made  it  possible  for  a  .small  class  to  rule 
tlie  nation. 


Measuring  the  Power  of  a  Stream 

I  luiA-e  tiie  Avater  rights  to  a  stream  that  i.>j  oi  feet 
acro.ss  at  the  point  AV'here  I  wish,  to  put  a  dam.  an 
average  depth  of  eight  inches  and  running  A’cry  fast.  I 
have  the  right  to  put  in  a  (J-ft.  dam,  but  there  are  banks 
iiigh  eiunigh  to  raise  it  to  nine  feet  or  l>etter.  I  Avish  to 
know  how  to  get  the  speed  of  the  Avater,  and  iiow  to 
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laiid-OAvning  agriciiliural  class  would  pr.ict ically 
mean  (lie  di.sajqiea ranee  of  tlie  middle  class,  and 
virtuall.v  divide  our  i>0])ulation  into  tAVO  classe.s — 
cajiitalists  and  Avorkers.  P.efoi’e  some  of  our  zealous 
reformer.s  try  to  eradicate  the  small  farmer  they 
Avould  better  look  to  our  present  archaic  scheme  of 
ijistributiou  of  agricultural  pnxluct.s,  tind  elimiuate 
some  of  tliose  who  take  toll  lietAveen  the  producer 
and  consumer.  It  seems  to  me  tliat  tiiis  i.s  u  matter 
of  suflieieiit  importance  for  discussion  in  The  li. 

X.-Y.  A.  n.  KOHEKTS. 

It.  X.-Y. — It  i.s — one  of  tlie  most  important  quest- 
ioms  now"  presential  to  our  farmers.  In  tlie  liook 
referred  to  a  cit.A"  laAv.v':‘r  Avrote  a  letter  to  a  farmer 
aaTio  Avas  trying  to  organize  a  small  co-operative 
company : — 

“Tlio  farinors  must  have  a  fairer  share  of  wliat  they 
produce,  and  something  more  of  the  biisines.s  of  niami- 
facturing  or  preparing  Avhat  they  grow,  or  the  drift 
AA’ill  be  iiioro  and  more  into  the  towu.s  and  cities.  That 
means  loAver  values  for  farm  lands  and  u  loAver  standard 
of  living,  or  else  going  into  debt  for  a  better  one,  and 
in  the  end  .serfs  or  .slaves,  one  or  the  other.  In  the  end 
tiie  individual  farmer  Avill  find  that  he  cannot  compete 
Avith  the  big  combinatioii.s  of  capit.al  AA'heii  they  turn 
tlieir  attention  to  producing  food.  Y’ou  and  I  can  re- 
menibor  when  the  hills  Avere  full  of  little  factories. 


sim’ple  and  strong  life  of  tlio  farm  home.  Most  of 
our  tliinker.s  and  reformers  cannot  .seem  to  grasp  tlie 
real  facts  about  farm  life.  It  has  been  possible  to 
concentrate  the  business  of  manufacturing  goods 
into  great  estalilishments  iu  toAATi  and  city,  and 
therefore  the  ocoiiumist  thinks  the  same  thing  can 
he  done  W'ith  farming. 

In  a  recent  book  entitled  “Arc  We  Chipable  of  Goa*- 
orniiig  fdirstdA'es,”  the  author,  Frank  W.  Nixon,  dis¬ 
cusses  the  clianges  Avhicii  have  occurreil  in  Xew* 
England,  lie  tells  this  story  of  a  cit.v  in  which  the 
factory  system  has  been  fully  developed : 

You  A'isired  a  Xcw  EuglaiuTtc.xtile  city,  Tlie  grade  of 
goods  Avas  not  high;  tlie  skill  demanded  of  the  operatiA'e 
little :  the  percentage  of  foreigii-born,  mostly  Southern 
and  Eastern  Europeans.  oA'crwlielming ;  the  growth  of 
pojuilation  at  a  rate  twice  the  average  of  other  cities  at 
recent  censuses.  Quantity,  not  quality.  Tlie  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  was  engaged  uiiou  a  petition  to  the 
legislature  for  permission  to  exceed  the  debt  limit  in 
■order  to  build  a  higli  sciiool.  “Wliy  not  take  it  out  of 
the  tax  levy?”  you  asked.  “Xothiug  to  tax,”  aa’Us  his 
reply.  “And  AvhyV”  you  persisted.  “You  have  the 
fa.stest-growing  city  in  the  Avorld."  lie  told  you  lA'hy. 
T’hese  mill-liands  Avere  huddled  together  iu  tiats.  man.v 
to  a  room.  Hence  per  capita  they  produced  little  resi¬ 
dential  A'alue  to  be  assessed.  They  “scAved  tlie  children 
up  for  the  Winter,”  and  otherwise  skimped  on  pur¬ 
chases,  whether  for  clothing,  food,  or  household  necos- 


get  tlie  liorsppower  that  can  l>c  developed.  Tlii.s  i.s  locat¬ 
ed  ill  Virginia,  and  I  should  like  to  know  how  I  could 
get  the  right  from  the  State  to  raise  tlu'  dam  up  a.s  liigh 
as  the  banks  Avill  allow.  c.  l'. 

Hives,  Mich.  . 

When  determining  the  horse-po-wor  iliat  a  stnuim 
Avill  develop,  three  things  are  necossar.v  1o  h<‘  kiKwn  : 
The  head  or  total  fall  in  feet,  tlie  velocity  in  feet 
per  minute,  and  the  area  of  a  cross  section  of  the 
stream.  These  are  neces.sary  to  liiid  the  number  of 
cubic  feet  of  Avator  floAving  iiast  a  given  point  in  a 
minute.  This.  Avheu  multiplied  by  <12.5  (the  approx¬ 
imate  Aveight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  AA'arcn,  Avill  gmi 
the  total  Avciglit  of  Avater  passing  tiic  given  point 
per  minute,  and  tliis  prodm't,  Avheii  multiplied  by 
the  total  fall  in  feet,  Avill  give  the  numlier  of  foot 
pounds  that  the  stream  is  capalde  of  doing  iK'r  min¬ 
ute.  A  liorse-poAvcr  is  tlie  rate  of  work  ivqiiii-ed  to 
raise  3.”..<X)0  iiounds  one  foot,  high  in  one  minute,  or 
the  aldlity  to  do  work  at  the  rate  of  r>3,0(j<)  foot 
pounds  per  minute.  Hence,  it  follows  tliat  the 
quotient  obtained  b.v  divisiou  of  the  above  product 
by  33,00<)  Avill  equal  tlie  theoretical  horse-poAver  of 
the  stream. 

The  velocity  can  be  determine'!  closely  enough  for 
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practical  purposes  by  selecting  a  place  in  the  stream, 
not  necessarily  where  the  dam  is  to  he  built,  where 
the  channel  is  fairly  straight  and  uniform  and  the 
velocity  is  not  too  great,  and  setting  two  stakes  on 
the  hank  at  a  known  distance  from  each  other — say 
100  feet,  or  greater  if  the  nature  of  the  stream  per¬ 
mits  it.  With  this  distance  carefully  established, 
Ihi-ow  in  a  light  float  above  the  upi)er  stake  and 
time  its  passage  between  the  two.  A  stoii-watch  is 
Iieat  for  this  purpose,  two  observers  working  to¬ 
gether,  the  lower  one  signaling  when  the  float  passes 
his  station.  Dividing  the  distance  in  feet  between 
the  station  by  the  time  required  for  the  passage  of 
the  float  in  minutes  will  give  the  velocity  of  the  float 
in  feet  ])er  minute.  Several  trials  should  he  made 
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tind  their  average  taken  for  best  results.  The  veloc¬ 
ity  of  the  float  is  measured  at  the  surface  near  the 
center  of  the  stream,  the  place  where  the  water 
flows  the  swiftest,  and  about  four-fifths,  or  SO  per 
<ent  of  this  should  be  taken  as  the  probably  actual 
vfdoclty  of  the  stream. 

The  fall,  or  head,  is  measured  by  a  level.  A  level 
line  is  run  from  the  top  of  the  proposed  dam  to  a 
point  over  where  it  is  desired  to  idace  the  wheel. 
.\  vertical  measurement  it  then  taken  between  this 
line  and  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  proposed  tail 
race.  This  vertical  distance  reiiresents  the  total 
fall,  or  head.  If  an  engineers  level  cannot  ho  ob¬ 
tained,  fairly  good  results  can  be  obtained  by  the 
use  of  a  carpenter's  level,  sighting  over  its  toj).  X 
jiair  of  sights  that  can  be  bought  at  any  hardware 
store  for  a  little  money  are  a  big  help  here. 

'fhe  cross  sectional  area  of  the  stream  can  be  de¬ 
termined  by  measuring  the  width  from  edge  to 
♦•dge  of  the  water  at  some  point  of  av(‘rage  width 
between  the  stakes  us(‘d  to  secure  the  velocity  nieas- 
nremeuts,  and  dividing  it  into  ecpial  distances  as  in 
the  sketch,  Fig.  001.  This  can  be  <lone,  in  the  case 
of  a  small  stream,  by  stretching  a  cord  across  and 
marking  the  divisions  on  it.  The  depth  is  then  ob¬ 
tained  at  ea<-h  division,  as  shown,  after  which  the 
total  area  can  be  found  by  adding  the  areas  of  the 
various  sections,  A,  B,  F,  etc.,  comj)nted  separately, 
q'he  areas  of  the  two  triangles  (A)  and  (F)  can  be 
found  by  multiplying  the  base  (10  feet  in  this  case) 
by  one-half  the  altitude,  or  4  in  the  case  of  triangle 
(.\).  The  areas  of  (he  trapezoids  (B),  (C).  (D), 
(E)  are  found  by  multiplying  the  base  by  one-half 
the  sum  of  the  two  parallel  sides.  In  the  case  shown 
area  of  trapezoid  (E)  W’ould  be  10  (ba.se)  X  0  plus  7 


(one-half  the  sum  of  the  two  parallel  sides)  =  SO 
square  feet. 

Multiplying  the  total  area  found  as  above  by  the 
v('locity  of  the  water  as  determined,  will  give  the 
cubic  feet  of  water  discharged  per  minute,  which, 
when  multiplied  by  02.5,  will  give  the  weight  of 
watpr  discharged  in  the  same  length  of  time.  The 
weight  discharged  per  minute,  multiplied  by  the 
head,  or  fall,  in  feet  (determined  by  the  level),  will 
give  the  foot  pounds  that  a  stream  is  capable  of  do¬ 
ing  in  one  miniite's  time,  and  this  product,  when  di¬ 
vided  by  33,000,  will,  as  before  stated,  give  the  the¬ 
oretical  horse-power  of  the  stream.  Due  to  certain 
losses,  however,  that  are  bound  to  occur,  it  is  sel- 
doTu  that  more  than  75  per  cent  of  this  can  be  real¬ 
ized. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  water  wheels  and  wheel 
machinery  will  send  i>a'mphlets  which  give  much 
information  about  these  things. 

I  do  npt  know  the  proper  authorities  to  ask  for  the 
privilege  of  raising  your  dam,  but  no  doubt  such  a 
request  addressed  to  the  Chairman  Conservation 
Commission,  Richmond,  Va.,  would  at  least  he  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  proper  authorities.  There  might  be 
some  adjustments  to  make,  dup  to  water  backing 
up,  if  this  addition  to  the  dam  Avere  made.  Careful 
leveling  would  show  the  extra  surface  covered  by  the 
reservoir.  I  hardly  think  that  you  v.ould  need  a 
Avheel  as  large  as  100  horse-i)ower.  for  if  the  Avidth 
and  depth  of  the  stream  as  given  by  you  are  cor¬ 
rect,  a  velocity  of  100  feet  ])er  minute  and  a  fall  of 
10  feet  Avould  be  reipiired  to  develop  about  half  of 
this  poAver  at  the  Avheel.  b.  ii.  s. 


Trouble  Over  a  Potato  Crop 

Last  Spring  I  had  received  fioni  a  neighbor  about  60 
bushels  of  potatoes  to  plant  on  share.s.  He  also  fur¬ 
nished  the  fertilizer  and  I  all  the  work.  I  plowed  the 
ground  about  seven  inches,  rolled,  dislo'd,  harrowed  and 


then  idanted.  I  kept  the  i)otatoe.s  as  clean  as  anyone 
else  around.  MTien  time  came  for  digging,  the  field 
Avas  clean  of  weeds  and  good  i)otato  vines.  When  dug 
I  only  got  170  bushels,  so  that  Avas  a  poor  crop.  Now 
this  man  claims  that  I  had  not  ploAved  the  ground  right 
and  did  not  work  the  field  correctly,  and  said  that  the 
crop  Avas  a  disgrace  and  that  the  only  thing  that  Avas 
right  was  the  seed  potatoes  and  the  fertilizer,  but  1 
think  different.  The  seed  that  I  had  from  him  was  his 
seed  from  last  year’s  <‘roi),  groAvn  on  about  the  same 
kind  of  soil  as  grown  last  year.  I’lie  seed  T  got  about 
the  6th  of  .Tune  and  had  i)lanted.  Was  the  cause  of 
trouble  the  ground  Avork  or  the  late  planting,  and  the 
same  potatoes  for  seed'?  M.  K, 

Ncav  Jersey. 

Wc  print  that  as  a  sample  of  many  hard  ones  put 
up  to  ns  for  settlement.  A  moment's  thought  Avill 
sliow  that  Ave  could  not  decide  such  a  case  Avithont 
iiaving  seen  tlie  seed,  tlie  soil  and  the  croj) — as  Avell 
as  the  men.  When  yon  plant  60  bushels  sind  dig  170 
Aon  run  close  to  a  failure,  though  Ave  knoAV  good 
farmers  aaIio  Iuia-o  not  done  any  better  tlian  this  in 
poor  seasons.  East  Spring  there  Avere  many  i)eople 
Avho  thought  thei’e  AV(»iild  be  great  ])rofit  in  potatoes. 
So,  Avitliont  knowing  much  about  it  tlicy  borroAA’cd 
money  or  Avont  into  partnership  and  ■i)laiited.  Most 
of  tlioni  seem  to  liaA'e  come  out  nmcli  like  M.  K., 
and  they  are  uoav  looking  for  the  reason.  Tlie.^e 
liotatoes  Avere  jdantod  too  late,  for  one  thing.  The 
bugs  probably  got  at  fliom  early,  and  Ave  do  not  see 
that  they  AA’ore  .“^prayed.  Both  bugs  and  blight  must 
liaAO  caught  them  about  as  (bey  came  tlinmgh  the 
ground.  The  seed  may  have  l)eon  scabby,  or  it  nmy 
have  carried  the  potato  di.-^ease.  Tliori'  is"  no  Avay 
of  tolling  that  now.  Second  eroj)  seed  gi'owii  in 
Sontlioni  Now  Jer.'joy  is  snporior.  but  se('d  fi'om  tlio 
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first  crop  would  not  be  equal  to  seed  groAvn  in  the 
North.  Of  course,  there  is  no  Avay  for  ns  to  docide 
any  such  dispute.  The  only  sure  thing  is  that  it 
Avas  a  poor  crop,  and  M.  K,  is  not  the  only  one  Avho 
has  .seen  great  expectations  come  to  small  potatoes. 


A  Reply  to  the  Feed  Dealer 

I  notice  on  ])age  1230  “The  Argument  of  (he  I;Ved 
Dealer.  Has  a)‘gnment  sounds  Avell,  hut  ho  does  not 
state  the  Avhole  case.  It  is  true  the  distrihniion  of 
feed  costs  something,  and  the  dealer  should  have  a 
fair  price  for  a  fair  service,  hut  that  is  not  Avhat 
he  is  generally  satisfied  Avith.  I  live  in  a  village 
Avith  a  small  Down  East  city  just  across  the  river, 
with  a  bridge  between.  For  all  business  imi’posos  it 
is  one  town.  We  had  five  feed  dealers.  They  made 
the  prices  so  all  these 'fiA'e  dealers  Avere  making  good 
money.  There  Avas  no  more  business  than  one  of 
these  dealers  could  do,  and  Avould  liave  done  easily 
if  there  had  been  but  one,  and  instead  of  conipotition 
bot.Aveen  the  five  to  lower  prices,  there  was  collusion 
between  them  to  make  the  ])rice  high  enough  so  all 
could  live.  And  Ave  paid  the  hills. 

We  formed  a  farmers’  exchange,  and  bought  out 
one  of  the  dealers.  The  result  has  been  that  though 
all  five  places  are  still  doing  business,  the  profit  on 
each  hag  has  been  reduced  about  one-half.  If  one 
store  could  do  the  bu.siness  of  the  Avliole  five  the 
cost  of  distribution  Avonld  easaly  be  cut  in  half  again. 
Of  course,  the  Avhole  rise  in  price  of  grain  in  the 
jiast  few  years  is  not  represented  in  increased  i)rofits 
to  the  dealer,  hut  where  he  could  he  has  added  more 


than  Avas  actually  called  for  by  the  Avholesale  price, 
and  nearly  everywhere  there  ai-e  from  tAvo  to  five 
men  doing  the  Avork  that  one  man  could  and  should 
do;  from  two  to  fiA'c  .stores  doing  the  Avork  that  one 
should  and  could  do,  Avith  the  added  costs  to  the  sys- 
te]n  of  rents,  taxes,  interest,  clerk  hire  and  delivery 
expense  of  all  these  unnecessary  stores,  and  ilic  con¬ 
sumer  pays  Ihe  hills. 

The  Avorkings  of  this  same  system  in  the  grocery 
and  jn-ovision  distribution  system  are  Avbat  make 
the  65  cents’  cost  of  the  current  dollar  to  distribute. 
In  our  A’illage  of  about  1.000  people  Ave  liaA’e  14  gro¬ 
cery  stores  and  four  moi’e  from  the  city  using  deliA^- 
ery  teams  in  our  Aillage.  Three  stores  in  our  Aillage 
Avould  he  amiile  to  sn))i)l.v  the  Avhole  village,  and 
AA'onld  giA'e  convenient  aecvss  also,  hut  aa’c  pay  the 
rent  on  14  and  part  of  that  on  four  more;  also  in¬ 
surance,  interest  and  heating  all  these  Ainnecessary 
stores.  There  is  duplicate  delivery  on  CAery  street- 
one  might  Avell  say  quadruplicate  delivery  on  almost 
every  street — and  ire  puy  the  hills. 

I  can  see  Iioaa',  if  this  system  of  distribution  AA’as 
reorganized  on  a  businesslike,  economical,  etliciont 
basis,  at  least  30  cents  of  the  65  cents  now  reipiired 
could  he  saA'cd,  and  if  this  could  be  added  to  Avhat 
the  fanner  now  receive.s,  making  the  farm  .share  65 
and  35  for  distribution,  the  fai'iner  Avonld  he  prosper¬ 
ous:  he  could  coinpete  Avith  the  factory  in  the  labor 
market,  his  helji  Avould  be  satisfied  and  happy,  and, 
greate.st  change  of  all.  New  England  and  other  East¬ 
ern  .States  eould  and  icoiild  feed  themselves.  We 
have  land  enough,  and  (he  price  paid  by  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  high  enough.  If  the  fanner  got  a  fair 
share  and  the  distributive  system  Avas  as  economical 
as  the  farm  system  of  production,  Ave  Avonld  haA-e  a 
county  so  pros))erons  that  one  can  s<‘arcely  realize 
Avhat  conditions  AA’onld  he  like.  As  it  is  today,  the 
fanner,  if  he  hires,  i)ays  his  hired  man  more  than  he 
gets  himself.  j.  l.  d. 

Maine. 


The  Future  of  Live  Stock 

The  future  of  the  live  stock  Industry  In  this 
country  is  absolutely  assured.  It  AA’ould  be  im¬ 
possible  during  the  next  20  years  to  produce  a  great 
surplus  of  meat  products.  Thousands  of  people 
are  now  eating  far  less  than  their  normal  supply, 
and  they  Avill  demand  more  the  moment  supplies 
are  increased.  In  the  future  milk  is  to  be  classed 
for  Avhat  it  is — Liquid  meat — and  tlie  demand  for  it 
will  groAV  beyond  the  supply.  We  believe  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  dl.stribution  Avill  be  Avorked  out  by  the  pro¬ 
ducers.  They  must  do  it,  for  it  Is  evident  that  the 
middlemen  never  Avill  give  a  full  distribution.  At 
any  rate  the  improved  Live  stock  business  is  one  part 
of  farming  in  AA’h'Lch  a  farmer  can  safely  Invest  his 
money.  In  times  of  high  jirices  purebred  or  high- 
grade  stock  pay  a  double  profit.  The  fact  that  good 
prices  for  mc-af,  butter  and  anllk  are  assured  Is 
the  finest  argument  in  favor  of  breeding  up  the 
flocks  and  herds.  The  swing  is  now  upAvard.  Why 
not  go  along  Avith  it  by  breeding  the  hen  that  will 
give  us  a  dozen  extra  eggs,  the  coav  that  gives  the 
10(X)  extra  pounds  of  milk  or  the  hog  With  the  60 
pounds  of  extra  pork?  Hood  breeding  means  the 
introduction  of  the  blood  of  animals  Avhose  ancestors 
have  for  generations  been  doing  these  very  things. 


New  Facts  About  Fence  Wire 

Older  readers  Avill  remember  some  years  ago  IhiE 
R.  N.-Y.  made  a  strong  campaign  for  improved  fence 
wire.  At  that  time  there  was  bitter  complaint  about 
the  quality  of  this  wire.  In  many  cases  the  AvoA-eu 
Avire,  after  a  fcAV  years  of  service,  simply  hung  in 
rusty  tatters,  and  immense  sums  of  money  had  been 
lost  in  the  ])urcluise  of  inferior  Avire.  At  the  same  time 
this  modei’n  Avire  went  doAvn  so  badly  it  was  often 
possible  to  find  old-fashioned  wire  still  giving  good 
service  after  15  or  20  years  of  use. 

q'lie  Department  of  Agriculture  took  up  the  matter 
and  made  many  experiments,  and  the  manufacturers 
claimed  to  have  discovered  new  methods  of  improving 
the  Aviro.  A  good  deal  of  the  trouble  was  evidently 
cau.sed  by  A'ei’y  poor  galvanizing,  and  Dr.  Cushman 

claimed  that  an  electric  action  which  occurred  under 
certain  conditions  was  responsible  for  the  quick  rust¬ 
ing.  The  manufacturers  promised  to  give  a  better 

(piality  of  Avire,  and  the  matter  was  dropped.  The 

Avire  now  sold,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  any 

better  than  the  old  material,  and  the  loss  has  become 
so  serious  that  in  many  cases  wire  fences  are  being 
given  up.  A  new  theory  is  now  advanced  for  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  this  wire.  Investigations  show  that  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  copper  in  the  steel  Avill  give  fence  Avire  a  high 
resistance  to  rusting.  It  appears  that  the  old-time 
Avires  were  made  of  iron  ores  Avhich  contain  a  small 
amount  of  copper,  and  this  is  given  as  the  reason 
why  these  older  wires  were  more  durable.  Thus  we 
hav’e  a  new  theory  and,  as  presented,  it  seems  a  very 
plausible  one,  that  the  presence  of  copper  in  these 
steel  wires  will  overcome  to  a  large  extent  the  quick 
rusting  Avhich  has  caused  so  much  loss  in  the  past.  If 
these  facts  are  true  they  are  certainly  very  important, 
and  should  be  taken  up  at  once,  _  thoroughly  tried  out, 
and  settled.  Then,  having  it  'clearly  demonstrated 
that  the  presence  of  copper  will  actually  prevent  this 
rusting  that  kind  of  wire  should  promptly  be  put  on 
the  market. 
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Different  Methods  of  Seeding  Alfalfa 

Good  Results  in  Genesee  County,  N.  Y. 

TIIKHK  are  several  ways  in  which  the  fanners 
ill  (lifterent  sections  go  ahont  it  to  start  the 
growing  of  tliis  most  valnable  of  all  forage  crops. 
"I’iiose  are  governed  very  largely  hy  tlieir  location  with 
reference  to  the  lime  content  of  the  soils.  The  more 
deficient  a  soil  is  in  lime  the  more  diflicnlt  it  is  to 
secure  a  satisfactory  stand.  We  might  also  add 
that  the  greater  need  there  is  for  drainage  the  more 
ditncult  it  is  to  secure  a  permanent  stand  of  Alfalfa. 

Otlier  factors  are  also  of  consideraide  importance, 
for  Alfalfa  appreciates  a  soil  comparatividy  free 
from  foul  seeds,  and  with  plenty  of  organic  matter 
or  liumus.  Where  we  have  limestone  soils  or 
lliose  in  which  liming  is  of  lessor  importance,  it  is 
far  easier  to  secure  a  good  stand  of  Alfalfa. 

In  such  sections  we  find  that  usually  the  seeding 
is  done  in  the  Spring  with  either  oats  or  harley, 
lu-efcr.ihly  the  latter,  because  lairli'.v  is  not  s<i  heavy 
a  fei'der  on  the  soil  as  oats,  it  is  not  quite  so  h>ng 
ill  maturing,  and  consequently  the  Alfalfa  has  a 
better  chance  to  start.  In  either  casts  however,  the 
l)rei»aratiou  of  'the  soil  should  he  more  than  usually 
thorough,  having  as  fine  a  seed  bed  as  jiossilde. 
and  as  above  stated  the  laml  must 
he  drained  either  naturally  or  arli- 
fi  daily. 

.\t  seeding  time  the  oats  or  I>arley 
should  be  sown  very  thin  as  a 
nurse  crtqi  primariljq  the  yiehl  of 
grain  being  of  secondary  importance, 
so  we  Avill  not  put  in  over  one  and  a 
tjuarter  or  one  and  a  half  bushels 
of  seed  iier  acre.  This  will  protect 
the  young  plants  from  the  scorching 
sun,  and  the  hot  winds,  and  we  get 
quite  a  respectahle  amount  of  grain 
besides,  cutting  it  a  trifle  early  to 
lessen  the  chances  for  it  to  become 
lodged,  nniking  it  more  difficult  to 
cut  with  the  harvester,  and  more 
danger  of  'injury  to  the  young  plants  . 
hy  running  the  machine  so  close  to 
the  ground. 

Tlie  Alfalfa  seed  is  usually  sown 
separately,  immediately  after  the 
grain  is  in,  .sowing  on  the  .surface, 
and  then  going  over  the  ground  with 
a  weeder  or  very  light  .smoothing 
harrow  to  cover  the  seed.  It  is  a 
very  good  plan  we  thiidv  to  mi.v 
with  the  Alfalfa  a  little  Medium  and 
Alsike  clover,  also  a  little  d’imothy 
seed,  in  ahont  this  proportion:  .VI- 
falfa  one  Imshel,  JMcdinm  clon'r 
four  quarts,  Alsike  two  quarts,  d’im- 
othy  one  ipiart,  and  then  put  on 
from  20  to  25  pounds  of  the  mixture 
per  acre.  This  insures  us  a  better 
cr(q»  of  Imy  the  first  sea.sou,  while 
tile  Alfalfa  is  l>ecoming  establislud. 
and  later  till  Init  the  Altai  la  will 
largely  disappear. 

This  is  the  method  of  seeding  for 
a  permanent  lield  of  Alfalfa  which 
has  been  followed  successfully  for 
tin'  jKist  2.5  or  .‘10  years,  and  seems 
to  secure  better  results  in  this  .-eetioii  ihan  any 
otlier  system. 

In  other  jiarts  of  the  State,  however,  where  tlie 
conditions  tin*  le.ss  favorable  for  ilie  growing  of  Al¬ 
falfa  it  seems  to  be  more  desirnldo  to  work  the  land 
tlioronghly  till  later  in  tlie  season,  thus  killing  out 
the  foul  stuff,  conserving  moisture,  and  securing 
a  little  lietter  tilth  or  texture  in  the  soil.  I’.ut  we 
find  we  get  splendid  re.sults  in  tlcnesco  Gouuty  liy 
folhnving  the  tihove  de.scribed  practice,  and  gain  a 
crop  of  Iiarlcy  or  oats  be.sides,  and  tlic  Alfalfa 
also  gets  a  better,  stronger  stand  to  go  into  tlic 
Winter.  i.  ir.  c.  cook. 

ilcncsce  f'o.,  N.  Y, 

Killing  Off  Large  Trees 

I  (h-sire  to  kill  a  large  number  of  nniimuotli  sycamore 
trees,  but  lot  tlicm  remain  standing.  How  can  I  jaeveiit 
their  lealhig  iie-vt  Hjiriug?  I  am  told  to  l)ore  two  or 
three  inches  into  body  of  tree,  and  insert  .saltpetre, 
although  other  authority  claim.s  yon  must  liore  tlirongli 
the  heart  to  be  efloctive.  Do  you  know  if  this  is  worth 
the  time  and  labor  required  to  ac  onqilisii  thi.s.  or  is  it 
just  gue.ssworkV  v  i.  « 

Ohio.  ■  “■ 

The  Simido.st  way  to  kill  the  sycamore  trees,  and 
yet  tillow  tliem  to  stand,  is  to  girdli^  them 
■this  Winter.  Thi.s  should  he  done  with  a 
sharp  ax  or  hatchet.  Chop  out  a  hand  four 

or  live  'inches  wide  and  an  inch  or  so 

deep  below  the  bark,  extending  around  the 
tree.  'J'his  can  he  done  at  tiny  height,  hut  for  tlie 


.sake  of  appearances  it  is  much  lietter  not  to  have 
tlic  hand  over  eighteen  inches  from  tlie  ground.  As 
a  result  of  this  operation  the  tree  will  he  killed,  hut 
there  will  spring  up  from  the  lower  edge  of  the 
girdle  a  crown  of  leafy  .shoots  and  vigorously 
growing  water  sprouts.  These  can  l»e  easily  cut 
hack  two  or  three  times  during  the  growing  seu.son, 
and  before  anotlier  Spring  the  trees  will  probably 
he  dead, — root  and  hraneh.  It  is  pos.s'ihle  that  the 
leaves  will  develoj)  next  year,  hut  they  are  not  likely 
to  last  moi’e  than  a  few  Aveeks. 

Any  attempt  to  kill  the  trees  by  boring  into  the 
liody  or  even  the  “heart,”  and  iu.sevting  saltpetre,  or 
any  other  poison  is  founded  on  pure  nomsense.  In 
fact,  the  cliances  are  that  several  of  these  sycamores 
will  he  found  to  liavo  no  hearfwood.  Surely  every 
reader  of  this  article  can  romemher  .some  mammoth 
sycamore  tree  Avlio.se  ,  trunk  is  filled  Avith  a  great 
cavity  large  enough  for  a  hoy  to  crawl  int'A.  Tiie 
tree  .seemed  quite  healthy  in  tlie  upper  portions  of 
the  trunk  and  crown,  in.  spite  of  the  fact  that  its 
heart  Avas  laiten  out.  Tlie  fact  is  tliat  the  Avood 
of  tlie  stem  is  not  the  vital  portion  of  the  tree.  Imt 
merely  serves  tlie  meclianieal  purpo.se  of  holding 
■tlie  crown  liigh  up  that  the  leaA'es  may  receive  the 
light.  The  only  growing  living  portion  of  the  tree 


inink  is  a  tliin  more  or  less  imioilagiiious  lilni  of 
liny  groAving  colls,  knoAvn  as  the  eamhinm  layer, 
Ai'liich  lies  between  the  inner  liark  and  tlie  light 
colored  sapwuod,  and  eomiiletely  ein’ebqies  tlie  tree. 

Ivaw  plant  foods  in  the  form  of  .a  Aveak  solution 
of  certain  mineral  .salts  are  collected  and  ah.sorhed 
hy  the  I’oot  liair.s,  and  are  carried  hy  the  trunk  roots 
to  tlie  stem  and  up  through  the  outer  sapwood  to 
the  branches  and  tlience  to  the  leaves.  Jlmv  in  the 
presence  of  .sunlight  goes  on  tlie  process  of  a.ssimila- 
tloii  and  digestion,  and  the  more  concentrated  .sap 
does  its  .share  to  carr.v  on  tlie  life  jirocesses  of  the 
tree.  'I’liis  sap  returns  Ihrongli  tin*  inner  bark  and 
Ollier  sapwood  and  Is  absorbed  and  iniilt  up  by  the 
I'ells  of  the  eamhinm  layer  into  Avood  cells.  The 
Avork  contimios  all  throngli  tin*  growing  season 
more  rapidl.v  in  the  ►Spring,  so  Hint  tlie  Cells  arc 
large  and  comparatively  coar.se,  but  in  the  .Summer 
the  tree  settles  down  to  making  thi‘  close  finely  knit- 
together  cells  Aviiicli  give  density  and  .strength  to 
the  Avuod.  In  the  Winter  all  givwtli  stops,  and  the 
tree  remains  dormant,  which  exjilaiiis  the  formation 
of  a  distinct  ring  for  each  year's  growtli.  Ail  the 
sap  is  not  immediately  used,  for  during  the  .Summer 
iiioiitlis  a  poi'tioii  is  stored  in  the  roots  and  stem  to 
serve  as  a  reserve  upon  wliich  the  tree  may  draAV 
to  carry  it  pa.st  that  period  of  unusual  exertion 
Avlieii  it  mu.st  make  its  “Spring  drh-e.”  All  in  a 
few  AA'eeks  when  the  Spring  comes  on.  the  tree  is 
called  up'iii  to  awake  from  a  sound  sleep,  clothe 


itself  with  leaves  and  iiroduce  the  Idossonis  for 
another  seed  crop.  It  is  this  sap,  already  carefully 
stored  in  the  tree’s  roots,  Avhich  AAdll  giA'e  them 
the  streiigtli  to  send  fortli  leaves  and  shoots  at 
the  edge  of  the  girdle,  hut  the  line  of  contact 
Avitli  tlie  eroAvn  is  out  off  Avhieh  ultimately  Avill  die. 
'^riio  host  time  to  girdle  is  in  the  Summer,  before 
the  tree  liegius  to  .store  up  food  for  the  following 
year.  g.  h.  c. 


A  Fair  With  No  Admission  Fee 

OMMT’NITY  FAIRS. — IlelatiA'c  to  tlie  inqnirv 
of  Lutlier  T.  (Jarretson.  Cape  May  Co.,  N.  .1. 
page  1240,  as  to  a  fair  operated  on  the  lines  of 
uo  admission  fee.  there  are  iiiimlreds  of  such 
fairs  in  tlie  .Soutliern  and  Western  United  .Stutes, 
called  community  fairs,  and  mostly  hold  in  .school- 
houses  for  the  immediate  small  surrounding  country. 
'I'o  the  best  of  m.v  knowledge  tliere  are  oid.v  four 
fairs  in  the  AA'liole  couutr.v  Avitli  .sizable  ]>remiiim 
lists  operating  Avitliout  an  admi.ssion  fee,  and  ns  T 
have  been  oonuected  Avitli  one  of  the  four  since  its 
start,  I  will  tr.v  to  tell  IVIr.  (Jarretson  and  .A'onr  other 
iiitei'csted  readers  something  of  its  Avorking.s. 

WII.VT  LIME  I)ll>. — This  town,  Farinvillc,  'V’a.,  is 
located  near  the  break  between 
middle  and  Piedmont  Virginia, 
Avhere  the  Creator  was  might.v  gen¬ 
erous  witli  climatic  and  health  con¬ 
ditions  and  water  supply,  gaA'o  ns 
a  long  growing  sea.son,  reasonabl.v 
good  soil,  hut  neglected  to  give  ns 
an.v  linit.stone  in  The  land.  For 
years  the  peculiar  soil  Avater  and 
climatic  conditions  hound  onr  farm¬ 
ers  to  the  oiic-cnqi  Avliecl.  Then 
came  cheap  lime,  and  avc  found 
that  h.v  adding  four,  live  or  six 
dollars  to  an  acre  of  ground  in  the 
.shape  of  limestone  aa’o  could  make 
Alfalfa,  clover,  grain  or  any  crop 
that  goe.^  to  make  tip  a  diversified 
croj)  i-onntiy,  and  likewi.se  a  country 
that  Avants  a  county  fair. 

FAfi.rUE  AND  SUCCES.S.— 
First  Ave  tried  the  fair  on  old- 
time  lines  —  Avith  entry  fees,  ad- 
mi.s.sioii.  horse  race.s,  ot<'.,  and  Ave 
have  a  monnment  just  outside  of 
onr  toAvn  sacred  to  tlie  memory 
of  onr  liojies  and  lust  dollars. 
The  monument  is  a  one-time  colos- 
.^al  fair  ground.  Tlieii  came  the 
County  Agent,  aa'Iio  is  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  better  things  socially  as 
well  as  agriculturally.  He  and  our 
County  Superintendent  of  .Scliools 
sired  the  puny  infant  Avhicli  tliey 
proudly  siiOAved  icnir  Avoidd  in  a 
L'OxSO  sU)r(‘  building,  the  first  annual 
Farmville  Farm  and  Scliool  Fair. 
That  fiiAst  annual  Avas  several  years 
ago,  and  last  Aveek  Ave  had  an  cx- 
hil.iit  of  farm  and  seiiool  ]irodacts 
wliich  ]iaid  out  to  the  exliibitors 
about  J}:2<KiO  in  money.  AVe  do  not 
ii.se  mercliandi.se  premium.s.  q’lie 
ino.s't  agricultural  iii.stitutiou  in  this 
agricnlniral  section  is  the  Farmville  Farm  and 
School  Fair,  ami  tlie  afore.said  fair  is  nothing 
in  tlie  Avorld  hut  a  eommnnity  fair  grown  u])  and 
the  rongli  polnt.s  tiled  away.  We  are  operating  on 
the  idea  tliat  a  fair  Avhich  is  held  for  the  heiietit 
of  fanners  and  seliool  elilldreu  .slionld  be  for  tlieir 
benefit  alone,  and  not  for  liorse  jockey.s,  stock- 
holder.s,  .salaried  officer.s,  concessionaires  and  the 
like.  The  receipts  are  all  coiitrihutions,  and  come 
from  three  sources,  the  coimt.v  of  Prince  EdAvard, 
the  town  of  Farmville  and  the  Inisiness  intcre.sts  in 
the  community. 

I’RKMIUMS.  —  The  Jiusiness  lion.ses  contribute 
in  units  of  .$15.  which  sum  Avill  divide  into  five 
premiiimns  of  $5,  $4.  .$2,  .$1,  AA'liich  is  the  series 

offered  on  most  all  the  exhibits.  The  money  that  the 
business  house  contributes  is  all  used  for  the  paying 
of  premiums  in  the  .section  and  class  that  he 
Avislies.  ';i’lie  cla.ss,  premium  list  and  description 
occupies  about  oiic-.sixth  of  a  catalogue  page,  and  he 
may  use  the  rest  of  the  page  for  advertising  space 
gratis.  This  ]>lan  seems  to  Avork  out  very  well. 
For  instance,  the  firm  with  Avhich  I  am  connected 
jiays  tin*  premiums  oii  10  ears  of  white  corn.  The 
head  of  the  page  carries  the  announcement  that 
our  firm  is  paying  the  premiums  otYered  lielovv 
for  tlie  five  best  lots  of  10  ears  of  Avhite  com; 
following  that  is  our  advertisement.  That  particular 
part  of  the  fair  is  our  individuai  fair;  and  Ave 
feel  that  we  arc  responsible  tor  the  size,  at  least. 


A  Vine  Arranceiiient  to  Hide  an  Old  Cistern.  Fig.  603 


Apples  Ready  for  Shipment  in  an  Orleans  Co..  N.  V.  Orchard.  Fig.  604 
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of  the  exhiV)it  of  white  corn  Xaturally 
we  hustle  more  or  less  through  the  year 
to  see  that  evei-j’  farmer  of  our  aeciuaint- 
ance  brings  in  10  ears  of  corn  This  also 
helps  tis  to  widen  our  acquaintance  among 
the  farmers  The  result  is  that  in  many 
lines  we  have  world  records  in  size  of 
entries 

I'xPENSES. — ^The  cost  of  the  catalogue 
as  well  as  the  other  slight  incidental  ex¬ 
penses  are  paid  from  the  town  appropria¬ 
tion.  The  county  money  is  used  entire¬ 
ly  for  paying  corn  club,  pig  club,  Soy 
bean  club,  canning  club,  poultry  club, 
and  school  work  premiums  The  larger 
))remiums,  like  single  farm  exhibits,  live 
stock,  etc.,  are  paid  from  town  money.  No 
officer  of  the  fair  may  draw  any  pay 
for  time  or  services  reiulered.  The  judges 
arc  secured  from  the  State  Agricultural 
School,  the  Federal  and  State  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Agriculture.  Frequently  we 
are  able  to  get  a  judge  of  national  repute 
without  cost. 

SpkctaI/  Attractioxs.^Fop  years 
Farmville  has  been  a  big  export  to¬ 
bacco  market,  and  we  have  immense 
warehouses  in  the  center  of  town 
where  farmers  bring  their  line  Austrian, 
Italian  and  dark  wrapper  tobacco  to  be 
sold  at  auction.  Two  of  these  wai*e- 
houses,  decorated  with  ferns,  pine,  cedar 
and  holly,  make  ideal  exhibition  halls, 
and  being  in  the  middle  of  things,  the 
merchant  reaps  the  benefit  of  the  crowds. 
The  parade  is  another  feature  of  our  fair 
that  attracts  much  attention.  The  route 
is  short,  less  than  a  mile,  and  the  parade 
s-tarts  on  time.  We  have  the  live  stock, 
wagonloads  of  farm  products,  with  a 
good  premium  for  each  of  the  best  live ; 
merchants’  floats,  the  farmers’  unions, 
decorated  automobiles  and  all  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  in  the  county.  This  year  the 
Red  Cross  had  a  big  division  in  the  pa¬ 
rade.  and,  by  the  way,  most  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  exhibits  were  given  to  the  Red 
Cross  for  sale  at  auction  after  the  fair. 

Keeping  Oitt  TJNnEsruAin.ES.  —  .Tust 
here  let  me  tell  about  one  of  the 
annoyances  that  a  grown-uj)  community 
fair  will  be  heir  to.  A  county  fair  has 
always  been  the  gathering  place  of  fakers 
of  all  sorts  and  we  have  had  dozens  of  re¬ 
quests  and  often  demands  from  that  mul¬ 
titude  for  the  privilege  of  operating.  From 
2.’)  to  75  per  cent  of  their  gross  receipts 
have  been  held  up  to  us  if  we  wPiild  al¬ 
low  these  enterprises  to  oi)erate.  Prob¬ 
ably  our  premium  list  could  be  doubled  if 
we  chose  to  accept,  but  we  have  been  and 
still  ai'e  of  the  opinion  that  such  a  pro¬ 
cedure  will  be  fatal  to  our  institution. 
This  year  it  became  necessary  to  threaten 
the  power  of  the  State  to  keep  concession¬ 
aires  away  ^rom  town.  Our  Legislatui*e 
has  said  that  circuses,  shows,  perform¬ 
ances.  etc.,  may  not  exhibit  for  money 
within  five  miles  of  a  fair  for  the  week 
prior,  during  and  after  a  fair,  except 
within  the  enclosure  of  the  fair.  ’To  siim 
up  tlio  fciir  proposition  as  it  exists  looaily, 
on  account  of  much  low-priced  and  un¬ 
developed  land,  we  have  few  tenant  farm¬ 
ers,  and  a  farmer  who  is  a  land-owner 
takes  more  pride  in  his  crop  quality  than 
a  tenant  farmer,  hence  the  necessity  or 
and  the  advantage  of  compkarison  with 
like  products  of  other  farms.  If  m  the 
process  of  making  that  companson  we 
allow  races  salaries  balloon  ascensioiis, 
and  the  like  to  take  a'way  from  the 
amount  of  premiums,  are  we  not  counte¬ 
nancing  one  form  of  robbery ?  1  robably 

our  kind  of  fair  will  not  work  every¬ 
where,  but  I  believe  that  if  your  readers 
could  have  the  opportunity  of  being  with 
us  at  fair  time  and  see  our  big  neighbor¬ 
hood  mingling  in  a  friendly  spirit  and 
without  the  fear  of  a  picked  pocket,  you 
would  agree  with  me  that  it  works  here. 

ROY  MAT  HEW  SON. 


Transplanted  Onions 

Fast  Summer  we  spoke  of  transplant¬ 
ing  Frizetaker  onions  among  the  straw¬ 
berry  plants.  Several  have  asked  if  this 
plan  succeeded.  These  strawberry  plants 
were  set  18  inches  each  way  and  hand- 
hoed  several  times.  The  seed  onions  were 
planted  rather  late  in  the  garden,  and  in 
June  it  was  necessary  to  thin  out  the 
rows  or  drills.  The  surplus  plants  were 
pulled  out  and  pricked  into  the  ground 
between  the  berry  plants.  The  bulbs  at 
that  time  were  about  the  size  of  a  lead 
pencil.  They  were  planted  about  four  inches 
apart,  or  three  between  two  berry  plants. 
The  picture,  page  1316,  shows  a  fair  sam- 
])le  of  what  they  came  to  in  October.  The 
larger  transplanted  onions  often  shown 
are  started  in  a  cold  frame  in  February 
or  early  March  and  transplanted  in  May. 
Remember  that  the  onion  here  shown  was 
planted  in  the  garden  during  April,  and 
not  forced  in  growth.  On  rich  land  with 
a  good  water  sui)ply  this  close  planting 
is  practical,  but  it  requires  much  hand- 
hoeing  and  finger  work. 


is  nothing  new,  only  it  did  not  go  by 
that  name.  A  slice  of  bread  a  day  can¬ 
not  be  saved  where  it  is  never  wasted. 
The  garbage  helps  to  raise  good  pigs  and 
chickens,  and  is  not  burned  as  it  often  is 
in  city  homes.  Farm  women  have  had 
the  canning  and  drying  habit  for  genera¬ 
tions,  but  they  do  not  have  the  habit  of 
wasting  money  and  bodily  strength — 
every  kind  of  strength — on  tobacco  and 
alcoholic  drinks.  A  local  paper  the  other 
day  made  note  of  the  fact  that  all  the 
theaters  in  the  city  were  croivded  to  the 
doors  last  night.  Probably  not  one  per 
cent  of  those  crowds  were  farmers.  So  we 
must  pass  by  a  great  deal  of  the  advice 
given,  and  think  for  ourselves  where  we 
can  save,  though  it  will  not  hurt  any  of 
us  to  use  a  little  more  vigilance  along  the 
lines  suggested.  For  instance,  to  save 
wheat,  we  can  bake  johnny-cake  a  little 
oftener ;  also  make  cornbread,  corn  muf¬ 
fins  and  musb.  We  can  pei'suade  the  men 
folks  to  raise  at  least  wheat  enough  for 
our  own  use  for  graham  flour  and  break¬ 
fast  food.  We  saw  a  little  hand-mill  at 
the  State  Fair  that  appeared  to  be  just 
what  is  wanted  for  the  grinding  of  whole¬ 
wheat  flour. 

Economical  Buying. — If  you  lack 
some  fruit  or  vegetables,  and  a  neighbor 
has  a  surplus,  buy  or  exchange  with  him, 
so  as  to  lay  in  a  identiful  supply  for  the 
Winter.  Those  articles  which  must  be 
purchased  should  be  bought  at  a  cash 
store  if  possible,  and  in  as  large  quantities 
as  desired,  as  both  time  and  money  can 
usually  be  saved  by  so  doing.  And  right 
here  I  want  to  ask  a  question  :  Why  is  it 
that  a  farmer  (or  anyone  not  a  retailer) 
cannot  buy  from  a  wholesaler  when  he 
wishes  to  buy  in  quantity?  M’by  should 
we  be  compelled  to  support  the  retailer? 
Our  own  i)roduce  almost  all  goes  at 
wholesale,  but  as  consumers,  no  matter  in 
how  great  quantity,  we  must  buy  at  re¬ 
tail.  “They  get  us  coming  and  going.” 
And  the  world  at  large  thinks  we  are 
producers  only,  forgetting  that  we  are 
also  consumers,  and  must  contribute  to 
the  middlemen  both  ways. 

Butter  and  Milk. — The  farm  woman 
is  in  something  of  a  quandary  concerning 
butter  and  butter  substitutes.  Some  be¬ 
lieve  that  to  be  loyal  to  their  own  occu¬ 
pation  the  faianer’s  family  must  use  but¬ 
ter,  while  others  say,  “Why  pay  50  cents 
a  pound  for  butter  when  you  can  get  oleo 
for  30  cents?”  And  still  others  say,_“We 
should  pi'efer  to  use  butter,  but  simply 
can’t  afl’ord  it.”  When  milk  brings  $3 
per  hundred  (with  grave  doubts  as  to 
whether  it  pays  at  that),  I  do  not  see 
how  farmers  or  anyone. else  can  afford  to 
make  butter,  for  even  if  five  pounds  of 
butter  is  made  from  100  jiounds  of  milk 
(four  pounds  is  more  probable),  if_  it 
brings  50  cents  i)er  jmund  and  the  skim- 
milk  is  worth  r,0  cents  a  hundred,  the 
farmer  would  get  only  .$3  j)er  hundred 
for  the  milk,  with  all  the  extra  labor 
thrown  in.  There  is  no  butter  substitute 
so  appetizing,  so  satisfying  and  so  nec¬ 
essary  to  children  as  the  real  thing ;  good, 
clean,  fresh  butter,  and  I  hope  that  cir¬ 
cumstances  will  soon  make  it  a  profitable 
business  again. 

t Continued  on  i>age  1335) 


Farm  Women’s  Experience 

Thrift  Campaigns. — Since  the  war 
began,  everybody  who  would  be  a  loyal 
American  must  save  as  he  may  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  doing,  and  more  besides. 
In  many  ways  farm  women  have  con¬ 
ducted  thrift  campaigns  for  years  and 
years.  The  “gospel  of  the  clean  jdate” 


**In  most  cases 
of  Dyspepsia 
Coffee  Does 
Not  A^ree” — 

says  a  well  known 
authority. 

Many  who  use  cof¬ 
fee  —  not  knowing 
that  it  aggravates 
stomach  troubles — 
could  still  enjoy  a 
delicious  hot  table 
beverage  and  es¬ 
cape  coffee’s  effects 
by  a  change  to  the 
wholesome,  pure 
cereal  drink — 
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Ship  Furs  to 

BECKER-Qiiick 


Highest  Prices  Now* 
Send  Today! 

Bight  mow  Is  yonr  beet  tnoney-Tnaking  time, 
when  fare  ere  ryinjo.  Ship  quick.  Tlie  eeaeon  Is 
at  its  height.  Big  demand  for  all  kinds  of  furs. 

Get  the  cash  quick  and  buy  more  for  extra 
profit.  Don’t  hold  furs.  Prices  have  never  been 
higher  than  they  ere  today.  Soldiers,  sailors  and 
aviators  ell  need  fur  protection.  Gash  in  on  the 
high  prices  now  being  paid.  Your  time  In  which 
to  reap  a  harvest  is  short.  The  best  selling  sea¬ 
son  will  soon  be  post. 

Becker  treats  yon  right,  as  more  than  60,000 
satisfied  trappers  know.  Wo  send  yon  full  cash, 
highest  market  price  by  return  mail.  Most  lib¬ 
eral  gradings.  Ko  deductions.  No  commissions. 
We  pay  transpoitation  charges.  Yon  get  ALL  the 
money  for  your  furs  from  Becker  Bros.  &  Co. 

We  were  the  first  to  issue  Classified  IWce  Lists, 
which  keep  you  fully  informed.  Mailed  you 
regularly  free.  If  requested,  we  keen  yonr  furs 
separate  and  submit  valuation.  Satisfaction 
tuaranteed  or  no  sale.  We  have  $1,000,000  to  buy 
lurs  with.  Ship  today  SUBS. 


BECKER  BROS.  &  CO. 

Chicaeo:  Dept.  S7, 416  N.  Dearborn  St. 
Naw  York:  Dept.  87,  129  W.  29th  St. 

Good  as  a  Government  Bond— 

What  We  Promise  We  Do 


Let  us  prove  to  you  that  we  pay 
niGHESTFUlCES.  We  pay  exactly 
_  what  we  quote  and  know  you  will  be 
^pleased  with  our  LiBEHAL  GiiADlNG. 

WULFSOHN 

A  house  you  can  depend  upon. 

I  Wo  make  no  deductions  of  any  kind,  give 
I  every  shipment  individual  consideration 
regardless  of  how  small  or  large.  On 
account  of  our  unusual  outlet  for 
furs,  we  can  actually  pay  you 
L  more  morcy .  Write  for  price  list. 

f  M.  Wulfaohn  &  Co. 

219  West  27th  Street 
New  York  City 


RAW  FURS 


^  Our  prices  are  always  the  highest  the  mar 
I  ket  akords.  Liberal  grading  and  prompt 
|L  remittance  guaranteed  on  oil  shipments. 
Send  for  Fur  Fries  List 


D^yid  Blusteih  &  Bro. 

fflCT  West  St  .NevTYork 


More  Cash  forYouil 

Put  your  own  assortment  on  your  Bnw  Furs.  I 
We  guarantea  to  pay  you  your  \<rice  (sometimes  I 
J  more)  or  return  your  furs.  Write  now  for  our  ] 
I  Price  list  D.  Good  News  for  Y  ou  ! 

H.  HAIMOWICZ,  (esi.1894) 

1 265-ae7  Main  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J.  j 


RAPPERS 


T 

■  le  Joseph  E.  Sullivan  prot  more  for  his  furs 
than  you  did,  there  miiHt  be  a  reason.  He  tied 
a  little  red  tag  on  his  shipment  and  ho  knew 
from  past  experience  that  if  he  wasn’t  satis- 
■1  fled  with  the  offer  submitted,  he  could  get  his 
FURS  back  with  all  charges  prepaid.  Some 
FUR  ITouses  claim  t<o  do  a  great  deal  more  but  do  Ihoy  T 
Writ©  for  free  price  list  and  ship  your  next  lot  to  JAS.  P.  ELLIS, 
34  &36  Mill  Street,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.Y.  Estoblished  in  1899, 

LET’S  GET  ACQUAINTED 

The  Reason  n  A  117  Send  For  Price 

We  Pay  KAW  _  Lists 

^heck“polr 

Prices  IS  FI  IRQ  oLe  Money 

Because  We  x  vJIxO  Order  or  Gash 

Manufacture  Same  Day  We 

For  Our  tA/AMTFri  KeceiveYour 
Own  Trade,  ’  ’  1  1  s-,\J  shipments. 

SAMUEL  LEWIS,  149-151  W.  29th  St.,  N.  Y.  r. 


RAW  FURS  Wanted 

I  BUY  RAW  FURS— DIRECT  FROM  the  hunter  or 
trapper,  the  country  fur  buyer,  or  the  local  dealer, 
ru  buy  one  hide  or  ton  thouaaud  bides. 

My  price  lists  are  issned  regularly  throughout  the 
season.  WHITE  for  one  and  keep  jiosted  on  market 
conditions.  It  Is  free  for  the  asking.  6  PER  CENT 
EXTRA  PAIDON  SHIPMENTS  AMOUNTING  TO  »25.00 
AND  Over.  I  pay  all  transportation  charges. 

If  you  prefer,  you  can  put  your  own  valuation  on 
your  furs  and  if  I  cannot  pay  as  much  or  more,  I 
will  return  your  fui-s  to  you  at  niy  expense.  If  you 
will  bo  reasonable,  we  will  bo  able  to  trade  very 
nicely  and  be  of  benefit  to  each  other.  Try  me — It 
will  mean  extra  money  for  you.  Get  in  touch  with 
me  at  once.  DO  IT  NO  W. 

HARRY  LEVY 

134-136  West  25th  St.,  New  York  City 

Member  of  th©  Krw  Fur  ^Irrcliauts’  Association  of 
llu*  (’ity  of  Nrw  York. 


Ship 

Your 

RAW 


to  US  and 
increase 

your  profits. 
TTe  fairness  of 
onr  grading  guarantees  satis¬ 
faction.  Thousands  of  satisfied 
shippers  prove  it.  We  pay  ex¬ 
press  and  postage  and  make 
prompt  returns.  Solid  (or  pricelist. 

L.  RABINOWITZ,  116  West  29th  Slrcef,  Hew  York  City 


Raw  Furs  Wanted 

I  will  pay  highest  prices  and  give  liberal  assortment  and 
square  deal.  Shipments  held  separate  for  approval  upon 
request.  Send  trial  shipment  at  once.  WiU  pay  ad¬ 
ditional  ou  shipments  amounting  to  $26.00  or  over. 

BEN  CORN 

267  7th  Avc.  RAAV  FURS  New  York 

liefercnett:  German  Exchange  Bank  and  Bradttrcct* 


SKUNK 


We  pay  top  prices  for  Skunk,  Mink, 
Muskrat,  and^all  i-aw  Furs.  Price  list 
free.  M.  J.  JEWETT  <fe  SONS. 
REDWOOD,  N.  y.  -  DEPT.  29 


Sabo  Sure  Catch  Trap.  De¬ 
signed  to  bo  placed  in  the  ani¬ 
mals  burrow.  Your  hardware 
dealer  has  them.  Write  for 
booklet.  Agents  Wanted. 

SABO  TRAP  MFC.  CO. 

No.  3118  W.  25  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Millions  of  Fruit  Trees 

Everyone  genuine  Harrison-grown, 
robust,  healthy,  true-to-name  ana 
budded  from  bearing  orchardse 
Backed  oy  more  than 
25  years'  f rult^grrowinar  and 
nnraery  •xpericnce.  Apples,  peaches, 
pears,  plums,  cherries  and  Kmall  iniits. 

Also  rull  Uno  of  ornamentals.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  1917  Fruit  Guide— -/res,  *  ‘  Largest 
growers  of  fruit  trees  in  the  world. 

Harrisons*  Narseriety  Box  14  Berlia,  Md. 


Cuioo4Plouor  SEED  has  advanced  elsewhere.  Order  now, 
OWccTUlOiur  Sow  Injvinter.  A.  Blaoeiingdile,  Schmeclid,, N.T. 


Books  Worth  Baying 

Landscape  Gardening,  Parsons . 2.00 

Lawn  Making,  Barron .  LJO 

Fertilizers  and  Crops,  Van  Slyke....  2.60 
Weeds  of  Farm  and  Garden,  Pammel  1.60 

Book  of  Wheat,  Doudlluger .  2.00 

Kuccessful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard..  1.00 
Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King....  1.60 

Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmlth . 60 

The  Soli,  King .  1.60 

THE  BUBAL  NEW-YOEKEB, 

833  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YOBK. 


RAW  FURS 


We  Pay  Highest  Prices 
Prompt  Returns 
Liberal  Assortment 
Write  for  Price  List  now 


A.  SUSKIND  &  CO. 

156  WEST  27th  STREET 
-  NEW  YORK  - - 


Make  This 
Your  Big 


FUR 


YEAR 


-Ship  your  pelts  to  the  HOUSE 
of  QUICK  RETURNS— the 
HOUSE  of  LIBERAL  ASSORT- 
MENTS.  Send  for  S. &  B.  Pricelist.  It’s  free. 

STRUCK  and  BOSSAK,  Inc. 
ISl  West  28tli  Street,  New  York 


I  'f 


TRAPPERS 


Get  “MORE  MONEY” 

Ship  Your  FURS  To 

««SHUBERT*’ 

the  largest  house  in  the  World  dealing  exclusively  in 
NORTH  AMERICAN  RAW  FURS,  areliable— responsible— safe 
Fur  House  with  an  unblemished  reputation  existing  for  more 
than  a  third  of  a  century,”  a  long  successful  record  of  sending 
Fur  Shippers  prompt,  SATISFACTORY  AND  PROFITABLE 
returns.  Write  for  ‘‘OJlje  the  only  reliable, 

accurate  market  report  and  price  list  of  its  kind  published. 
Write  for  lt-NOW-lt»s  FREE 

An  CUYTD17DI1^  25-27  WEST  AUSTIN  AVE. 

•  B.  SHUISEKI,  UlC.  Dept.  114CHlCAGO,U.S.A. 
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Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


Effect  of  Rain  Water  on  Plants 

If  the  greenhouse  ventilators  are  left 
open  on  a  rainy  day,  any  plants  the 
rain  falls  on  show  a  marked  effect,  like 
new  life.  Why  is  this?  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  we  could  use  in  the  ordinary 
watering?  n.  j.  p. 

Elmhurst,  N.  T. 

The  fact  has  been  often  noted.  There 
seems  to  be  no  real  reason  known,  though 
it  is  easy  to  speculate  about  it,  and  no 
imitation  or  substitute  for  the  only  or¬ 
iginal  and  genuine  rain  water  is  as  yet 
on  the  market.  You  might  try  ammonia 
nitrate,  very  dilute,  a  tahlespoonful  to 
10  gallons,  for  instance,  inul  see  if  you 
get  something  of  the  same  effect.  It  is 
harmless,  and  a  good  fertilizer  when 
dilute.  F.  n.  c. 


Keeping  Cider  Sweet 

How  much  calcium  sulphite  or  sul¬ 
phurous  acid  is  required  to  keep  a  50- 
gallon  cask  of  cider  sweet  and  prevent 
fermentation?  H.  J. 

Winsted,  Conn. 

A  quarter  ounce  or  less  per  gallon,  say 
from  10  to  12  ounces  of  the  sulphite  to 
the  cask.  Commercial  sulphurous  acid 
is  of  uncertain  strength ;  better  stick  to 
the  calcium  salt.  Wet  it  to  a  thin  paste, 
put  in  the  cask,  bung  and  roll  or  shake 
well.  The  acid  of  the  cider  will  take  the 
lime  and  the  free  sulphurous  acid  formed 
will  go  far  toward  killing  the  germs  and 
yeasts  present.  P>ut  it  will  not  kill  them 
all,  and  the  cider  will  probably  ferment 
some  day.  F.  i).  c. 


Solid  Alcohol 

Mow  is  alcohol  made  solid?  ,t.  o.  w. 

Kho<le  Island. 

The  first  solid  alcohol  came  <w(‘r  here 
from  Cermany,  about  15  years  ago,  in 
the  form  of  small,  green  cubes,  labeled 
“Smaragdin.”  It  was  practically  a  jelly 
of  alcohol  and  uitro-cellulose  (“guncot¬ 
ton”),  and  burned  with  a  good  flame, 
leaving  little  ash.  A  very  similar  article, 
a  nitro-cellulose  sponge  soaked  with  al¬ 
cohol  and  Cfiated  with  a  nitro-cellulose 
jelly,  in  larger  cubes  and  uncolored,  is 
again  being  put  on  the  market.  Acetone 
appears  to  be  the  jelly-making  agent,  for 
guncotton  is  one  of  those  curious  bodies 
which  will  dissolve  in  mixtures  of  two 
fluids  but  in  neither  of  the  components 
alone.  .Tust  how  the  jelly  is  made  is  not 
widely  known ;  at  any  rate  it  is  not  a 
trick  for  the  amateur.  The  most  common 
form  of  solid  alcohol  is  made  by  dissolv¬ 
ing  pure  sodium  .stearate  in  hot  alcohol, 
or  directly  forming  it  there  from  the 
stearine  and  soda.  This  is  the  stuff  that 
has  been  widely  sold  for  the  past  few 
years,  under  a  variety  of  fancy  names, 
in  small  tin  cans.  It  gives  a  good  heat, 
but  does  leave  the  soap  as  “a.shes”  behind 
it,  though  this  is  not  a  sm-ious  objection. 
This  sort  of  solid  alcohol,  properly  made, 
is  also  rather  beyond  the  experimenter. 
However,  a  fairly  good  substitute  can  be 
made  by  taking  one-half  ounce,  about  one- 
half  a  cubic  inch,  of  any  of  the  hard  white 
soaps  sold  everywhere,  shaving  it  very 
fine  and  stirring  it  in  a  pint  of  denatured 
alcohol,  heated,  until  it  dissolves.  The 
solution  can  then  be  quickly  poured  into 
small  containers  and  will  “set”  as  it  cools. 
To  heat  the  alcohol,  heat  a  large  pail  of 
water  to  boiling,  take  it  off  the  stove  and 
away  from  the  fire,  and  put  a  t’n  can 
with  the  soap  and  cold  alcohol  in  it.  Al¬ 
cohol  beats  «o  quickly  that  if  you  stir 
constantly,  and  have  a  fairly  large  pail 
of  water,  enough  heat  will  come  through 
the  tin.  The  white  soaps  are  not  all 
alike,  and  you  may  have  to  use  a  little 
more  or  less  to  the  pint  of  alcohol. 

•  F.  D.  C. 


Dried  Milk 

In  an  account  of  the  chemical  exhi¬ 
bition  in  New  York  I  read  that  there 
was  a  machine  which  would  change  a  bar¬ 
rel  of  milk  into  a  dry  powder.  Is  this 
true?  n.  c.  w. 

New  .Jersey. 

It  is  true,  and  a  good  many  barrels  of 
milk  are  being  dried  every  day  by  this 
and  similar  machines.  Milk  carries  about 
87  per  cent  water,  and  the  point  is  to  get 
this  off  without  changing  the  food  pres¬ 


ent,  especially  without  making  it  insol¬ 
uble  in  water.  If  we  remove  the  pressure 
of  the  air,  there  is  nothing  to  keep  the 
particles  of  water  from  flying  off,  pro¬ 
vided  we  also  take  them  away  as  fast  as 
they  fly  off.  That  is,  if  we  take  fifty- 
iiine-sixtieths  of  the  air  pressure  off, 
water  will  “boil”  at  room  temperature 
till  it  uses  up  most  of  the  energy,  heat, 
it  has  and  goes  solid,  that  is,  freezes  to 
ice.  As  long  as  it  is  liquid  you  cannot 
take  off  that  last  one-sixtieth  air  pres¬ 
sure — ^the  water  will  boil  to  keep  it  up. 
And  only  a  little  heat  is  needed  to  keep 
it  from  freezing.  So  the  problem  is  to 
take  off  the  air  pressure,  continue  to 
pump  off  the  wmter  vapor  formed,  and 
supply  just  enough  heat  to  boil  off  the 
water  as  fast  as  you  can  without  letting 
it  get  hot  enough  to  cook  the  milk  solids. 
Some  processes  spray  in  the  milk,  some 
run  it  v,ver  plates,  and  others  over  cylin¬ 
ders,  under  as  low  a  pressure  as  it  pays 
to  use,  so  that  it  will  dry  as  qu'ckly  as 
possible.  IMilk  so  dried  will  keej)  in¬ 
definitely,  as  what  germs  there  are  left 
cannot  increase  without  water,  and,  when 
water  is  added,  the  milk  is  iiractically 
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re-formed.  Like  some  other  “reformed” 
things,  it  does  have  a  queer  taste,  but  it 
is  a  lot  better  than  no  milk,  and  the  food 
value  is  all  there.  f.  n.  c. 


Cleaning  Tarvia  Barrels;  Paint  for 
Tin  Roofs 

1.  What  will  clean  Tarvia  barrels?  If 
the  sides  and  liottoms  are  dry,  could  any¬ 
thing  be  put  in  them?  2.  What  will  help 
a  tin  roof  that  is  full  of  little  holes? 

New  I’rovidence,  N.  ,1.  c.  E. 

1.  Cleaning  those  barrels  is  not  easy. 
If  it  were,  the  original  owners  would  not 
so  lightly  abandon  them.  You  might  try 
hot  kerosene,  taking  proper  care  against 
fire.  You  can  certainly  put  anything  you 
wish  in  them,  but  whether  you  will  get  it 
out  again  is  an  open  question ;  however, 
the  stuff  is  harmless,  and  the  flavor  merely 
annoying.  2.  Hot  tar,  painted  on,  will 
give  your  roof  a  few  years  more  life,  and 
there  are  several  readymade  roof  paints 
on  the  mai’ket  which  work  pretty  well. 

F.  D.  C. 


Cucumber  Cream  | 

Please  give  me  a  recipe  for  cucumber 
cream,  and  also  one  for  freckles. 

Pierrepont  Manor,  N.  Y.  ir.  N.  b. 

Grind  or  chop  fairly  well-developed 
green  cucumbers  and  press  the  juice  out, 
till  you  have  10  fluid  ounces.  Let  this 
stand  for  an  hour  or  two  and  strain 
through  a  very  fine  cloth.  Add  eight 
ounces  of  water  in  which  you  have  dis¬ 
solved  90  grains  of  borax.  Take  20 
ounces  of  white  mineral  oil,  warm  it  and 
add  30  grains  of  benzoic  acid  and  nine 
ounces  of  beeswax.  The  w'hiter  the  bees¬ 
wax  the  better  the  looks  of  the  product, 
but  the  unbleached  wax  works  about  as 
well.  Put  the  vessel  with  the  wax  and 
oil  mixture  in  a  larger  vessel  in  which 
water  is  kept  nearly  boiling,  but  fasten 
the  inner  vessel  so  you  can  stir  hard 
without  splashing  in  the  outside  water. 
Have  the  oil  fairly  warm,  say  about  150 
degrees  F.,  by  heating  the  outer  w'ater, 
and  add  little  by  little  under  constant, 
steady  stirring,  the  juice  and  water  mix¬ 
ture.  After  it  is  all  in,  let  cool  slowly, 
continuing  to  stir  till  nearly  cold.  The 
point  in  making  these  things  is  this  stir¬ 
ring,  in  which  no  printed  directions  can 
tell  you.  Some  oils  and  waxes  take  less 
water  than  others.  Better  add  the  water 
rather  scantily.  Other  perfume  can  be 
added  as  the  mixture  cools  down,  a  few 
tirops  of  oil  of  lavender,  for  instance.  If 
you  get  a  good  grade  of  benzoic  acid  the 
mixture  ought  to  keep  some  time,  but  all 
those  things  in  which  real  cucumber  juice 
is  used  are  likely  to  spoil  sooner  or  later. 

The  best  recipe  for  freckles  is  plenty 
of  open  air,  sun  and  wind.  Some,  having 
obtained  them,  wish  to  remove  them,  but 
the  stuff  that  does  this  by  peeling  the 
face  is  so  dangerous  that  we  wull  not  give 
the  formula.  Of  the  safe  things,  lemon 
juice  is  slow,  but  it  either  removes  them 
or  you  outgrow  them  while  using  it. 

F.  n.  c. 
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Knowa  Price — 

the  Styleplus  Idea 

You  get  the  benefit  of  our  unique  methods.  By 
developing  the  known  price  idea  in  clothing  we  have 
been  able  to  concentrate  and  vastly  increase  our  vol¬ 
ume.  By  so  doing  we  lower  our  costs,  giving  ex¬ 
ceptional  all-wool  fabrics,  style  and  tailoring  at 
moderate  price.  There  is  the  added  advantage 
of  knowing  the  price  before  you  go  into  the 
store — and  guaranteed  satisfaction. 

This  unique  Styleplus  system  has  given  these 
clothes  astonishing  popularity — made  a  great 
hit  with  good  dressers  and  careful  buyers. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  vast  quantities  of 
wool  are  required  for  making  uniforms, 
our  unique  methods  enable  us  to  continue  to 
Supply  the  men  of  America  with  guaranteed  stylish 
all-wool  clothes  at  known  moderate  prices. 

Styleplus  Clothes  $17  (black  label)  always  excel 
at  that  price. 

Styleplus  Clothes  $21  (green  label)  always  excel 
at  that  price. 

Kach  grade  the  greatest  possible  value  at  the 
price.  Sec  for  yourself  at  the  Styleplus  store. 

Style  plus  all-wool  fabrics perfect  fit 
■i- expert  workmanship -{-guaranteed  wear 
Write  us  (Dept.  V'  for  free  copy  of  “The  Styleplus  Book." 

HENRY  SONNEBORN  &  CO. ,  Inc. 

Established  1849  Baltimore,  Md. 


Tbc  same  price  ihe  nation  ovcr.“l| 
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The  same  price  ihe  nation  overq 
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^  advertising  my  famous  “Can't 
_  ^  Gates  in  this  paper  for  years.  More 
than  a  million  of  them  have  been  Bold.  Now 
when  wav  time  prieea  of  Bteel  have  forced  other  gate  makers 
to  ask  extravagant  prices,  1  am  Belling  a  new  *‘Can’t-Sag” 

Gate  called  tho/'Liberty’’  at  “before-the-war”  prices.  In 
fact  I  can  furnish  you  this  complete  fr.ctory  built  gate  ready 
to  hang  cheaper  than  you  can  build  all  wood  gates  at  home. 

Costs  Less  Than  All  Wood 
Lasts  Three  Times  As  Long 

Uiberty^  Cates  are  made  with  either  four 

or  BIX  inch  boards^  bolted  at  every  joint.  The  hinge 
end  13  extra  strong*  double  bolted  and  double  braced. 

They  can  t  sag,  drag^  warp  or  twist  out  of  ahapo.  1  furnish  complete  gates  any 
eiso  ready  to  hang,  or  just  tho  Gate  Steels,  inefuding  ongle  stucla*  hinges,  bolts,  etc. 
toverytnmg  but  tho  boards)  so  you  can  build  youi  own  Liberty  ‘Xan't-Sag"  Gatos 
It  you  prefer  and  save  money.  Write  for  Free  Folder  and  prices*  Address 

ftivin  V.  Rowe,  Pres..  ROWE  MFC.  CO..  195  Adams  Street,  fialesburg.  III. 
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Sag 


GATE 


LOWER 

PRICE 


.Wonflerful  Money  Saving  ' 

'Pence  Book.  Over  150  Styles. 
Oatea-SteelPosta-BarbWire,  _ 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY-FREIGHT  PAIS 

All  ho*vy  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED  WIRES.  130 
per  rod  up.  Get  free  Book  and  Sample  to  teib 

the  brown  fence  &  WIRE  CO.* 
Dept.  59  •  -  Cleveland,  Ohio 


SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

With  INCLOSEO  motor 
Keeping  OUT  DUST  RAIN  —  Keeping  IN  OIU, 

SPLASH  OILING 

SYSTEM  Constantly  Flooding 

Every  Bearing  With 
Oil,  Makes  It  Pumpln 

OIL  SUPPLY  >  ^  TheUghtestBreeze 

REPLENISHED  And  Prevents  Wear 

ONLY  ONCE  A  YEAR 

DOUBLE  GEARS  —  Each  Carrying  Half  the  toad 
Every  feature  desirable  in  a  windmill  in  the' 
AUTO-OILED  AERMOTOR 
Gasoline  Engines  —  Pumps —Tanks 
Water  Supply  Goods  — Steel  Frame  Saw9 
WPiTE  AERMOTOR  CO.  2500  12tm  ST_CHtCA^ 


GRINDING 
MILLS 


KELLY  niTPT.F.y 

One  of  the  Easiest  Running  Mills  Made 

Grinds  ear  corn,  shelled  corn,  oats, 
wheat,  barley,  rye,  kaOlr  corn, 
cotton  eeod,  com  in  shucks, 
.  alfalfa,  sheaf  oati,  or  any 
kind  of  grain.  Bagger  has  a 
double  spout  attached  t« 
either  sid*  of  mill.  Wa 
furnish  extra  hopper  tot 
grinding  email  grain  and 
ear  corn  at  the  same  time. 
Mad.  with  doubts  ..I 
of  grinder,  or  burrs. 
Have  a  grinding  surface  ol 
I  just  double  that  of  most 
mills  of  equal  size,  there* 
fore,  do  twice  as  much  work.  Requires  28%  less  power. 
Especially  adapted  for  gasoline  engines.  We  make  7  sizes. 
H'rtfe  tor  Free  Catalog. 

DUPLEX  MILL  A  MFQ.  CO.,  Box  320,  Springfield,  Ohio 


New  Kemp  Climax  Spreader 


A  Durable,  Practical,  Light  Draft,  Low  Down  2'Horse 
reader.  You  Get  40  Years’  Experience  in  This  Machine 
Write  for  valuable  article  on  “Siving  ami  Application  of  Manurt." 

THE  N.  J.  KEMP  CO.,  Batavia.  N.  Ye 


Save  Half  Your  Shoe  Money 


Sius  1  to  13 
Blights 

Q  to  17  in. 


Wear  Overland  Aluminum  Shoes 
They  last  twice  ns  long  as  all* 
leatlier.  rubber  or  wood-soled 
boots  and  shoes. 
Water-Proof,  Rust- 
Proof,  Rot-Proof 

Bestlcather  uppers.  Thick  fell 
insoles.  N o  metal  touches  you 
Warm,  comfortable,  easy  to  wall 
in.  Keepfeetin  goodconditiof 
and  prevent  sickness.  Best  bj 
test  for  all  work  in  any  weather 
MONEY  BACK  if  shoes  do  nol 
meet  with  your  approval.  Writefor  FREE  catalog  whichshowl 
styles,  gives  prices  and  tells  how  to  order.  A  postal  brings  it 

OVERLAND  SHOE  CO„  DcpUl85B,  Racine, Wi. 


$10,00.0:00 


Backs  this  saw. 
As  low  as 

v$9.90 


It  is  tht  bast  and  cheapest  saw  made. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
Portabis  Q  m  m 
Wood  oaW 

ia  easy  to  operate. 

Only  $9.90  saw  niado  to 
which  ripping  taiilo  can 
bo  added.  Guaraiit4*<Nl 
1  year.  Money  refumlcd 
if  not  satisfactory* 
bend  for  catalog. 

Hertzler  &  Zook  Co. 
Box  3.  Bellevillej  Pi 


Highest  quality,  standard  patterns — specially  adapted  to  farm  buildings. 
Formed  from  Apollo-Keystone  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets. 

These  sheeto  insure  greatest  service  and  rust-resistance  for  Roofing*  Siding*  Silos,  Culverts,  Tanks,  Flumes, 
and  exposed  sheet  metal  work.  The  Keystone  is  added  below  the  regular  Apollo  brand  when  Copper  Steel  is 
used.  Apollo  Roofing  Products  are  sold  by  weight  by  leading  dealers.  Send  for  free  ^'Better  Buildings"  booklet* 

American  sheet  and  tin  plate  company.  General  Offices:  Frick  Building.  PitUbu>gli.  Pik 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


A  Balanced  Ration -Thanksgiving 
Part  I. 

My  children  often  ask  some  strange 
questions.  That  is  a  privilege  of  child¬ 
hood.  The  inability  to  answer  them  is 
often  a  strong  indictment  of  our  so-called 
wisdom  and  experience.  For  childhood 
miwt  deal  with  the  fundamental  things 
of  life,  upon  which  all  life  and  education 
are  built.  When  we  cannot  answer  their 
questions — what  does  it  mean?  That 
most  of  the  vital  questions  of  life  cannot 
be  answered — or  that  experience  is  too 
hard  a  master,  or  that  education  does  not 
after  all  educate? 

INIost  Tiia.xkful.  —  There  has  been 
much  talk  about  a  “turkeyless  Thanks¬ 
giving”  this  year.  This  is  a  subject  for 
“careful  consideration”  with  any  young¬ 
ster.  White  meat,  dressing  and  egg  gravy 
are  essential  as  present  blessings  when 
you  try  to  be  thankful  for  past  favors. 
Can  you  give  full  “  thanks”  without  them 
when  you  still  have  the  wings  and  diges¬ 
tion  of  youth?  I  think  my  children  are 
very  doubtful  about  it,  if  I  may  judge 
from  their  questions.  One  of  them  put 
a  long  train  of  thought  into  the  following : 
What  was  the  most  thankful  thing  you 
ever  saw  when  you  were  a  boy? 

Mathematics. — I  will  call  this  boy 
John.  I  knew  him  very  well  some  50 
years  ago — about  as  well  as  I  ever  ex¬ 
pect  to  know  anyone.  He  lived  on  a 
stony  little  New  England  farm  with  old 
people  who  had  forgotten  that  they  ever 
were  children.  Now  .John  went  to  the 
district  school,  where  a  farmer  put  in  a 
Winter  job  as  teacher.  This  man  had  a 
strong  arm  and  a  “head  for  sums.”  No 
moral  suasion  about  him — a  hickory  stick 
was  more  effective.  As  for  mental  dis'- 
cipline,  there  was  nothing  like  arithmetic 
to  turn  the  pig  iron  of  a  dull  brain  into 
steel !  This  farmer  carried  the  whole  of 
Coburn’s  .\rithmetic  right  in  his  head — 
and  there  wasn’t  much  else  there.  No 
matter  what  a  boy’s  mental  capacity  or 
inclination  might  be,  he  was,  in  this  man’s 
mind,  a  fool  and  a  rebel  unless  he  could 
W’ork  j)romptly  the  awful  problems  which 
this  man  of  figures  put  together.  Poor 
John  had  no  head  for  figures,  and  could 
not  work  up  any  interest  in  them.  The 
teacher  grafted  him  well  with  the  hickory, 
but  the  grafts  produced  no  answer  to  the 
sums.  Then  came  the  awful  thi-eat  of  re¬ 
porting  such  stupidity  to  Uncle  Daniel  if 
those  sums  were  not  worked. 

The  Fai.i.s. — If  any  of  you  older 

people  ever  “lived  out”  in  New  England 
as  a  sort  of  war  charity  after  the  Civil 
War,  you  will  know  what  that  meant  to 
a  boy  like  John.  lie  drove  his  brain  hard, 
but  the  sums  rose  up  and  clogged  the  ma¬ 
chine.  The  climax  came  shortly  before 
Thanksgiving  on  the  proposed  mental  an¬ 
alysis  of  that  famous  race  between  the 
hare  and  the  hound.  The  teacher  claimed 
that  he  worked  that  out  while  husking 
corn.  It  must  have  been  flint  corn,  for 
John  could  not  make  a  dent  on  it.  The 
problem  was  almost  as  follows :  “A  hare 
starts  500  feet  ahead  of  a  hound.  The 
hare  goes  four  feet  at  a  jump,  and  aver¬ 
ages  81  jumps  a  minute.  The  hound 
jumps  five  and  one-half  feet  and  makes 
29  jumps  a  minute.  The  hare  will  lose 
one  jump  in  eight  from  slipping  or  dodg¬ 
ing  briers,  while  the  hmnd  will  lose  one 
jump  in  five.  When  they  get  to  a  hickory 
tree  one-third  of  a  mile  away  how  close 
will  the  hound  be  to  the  hare?” 

Now  .Tohn  couldn’t  tell  then  and  I  don’t 
believe  he  can  now.  I  know  that  if  one 
of  my  children  approached  me  with  such 
a  “sum”  I  would  refer  him  to  mother 
and  have  some  important  engagement  out¬ 
doors.  To  this  day  I  do  not  know  what 
became  of  that  hare.  lie  may  have  es¬ 
caped.  or  the  hound  may  have  had  him 
for  dinner  in  place  of  a  turkey.  ,Tohn, 
if  I  remember  right,  had  the  hound  some 
hundreds  of  feet  ahead  of  the  hare  when 
he  reached  the  tree.  That  would  be  im¬ 
possible  when  one  ran  for  his  life  and  the 
other  ran  for  his  dinner ! 

Bread  and  W.\ter.  —  When  my  chil¬ 
dren  fail  to  toe  the  mark  at  school  or  col¬ 
lege  I  get  a  written  report  from  the 
teacher  or  the  “authorities,”  but  in  those 
good  old  days  things  were  done  by  direct 
contact.  So  as  .lohn  did  his  chores  that 
night  he  saw  the  teacher  walk  up  and 
knock  at  the  front  door.  This  was  no 
pleasant  social  call,  but  a  iirompt  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  boy  crop — and  how  to  prune 
and  cultivate  it  for  higher  efficiency.  I 
imagine  that  .Tohn  today,  at  Thanksgiving 
time,  can  shut  his  eyes  and  bring  that 
scene  back  from  childhood.  The  late 
afternoon,  the  dull  gray  landscape,  the 
lonely  crow  flying  home  to  the  swamps, 
the  last  hen  walking  to  the  henhouse,  the 
curious  old  horse  stretching  his  head  out 
of  the  front  of  his  stall,  and  the  discour¬ 
aged  little  boy  holding  the  calf  pail  and 
imagining  the(  feai’ful  judgment  being 
prepared  for  him.  .Tohn  hid  in  the  shadow 
of  the  lilac  bush  by  the  door  and  heard 
the  teacher’s  parting  comment : 

“You  will  have  to  take  stern  measures 
W’ith  him  or  his  mind  will  work  wrong  and 
then  he  will  get  the  upper  hand  with  you  !” 

And  all  because  the  dreaming  little  boy 
with  a  mind  for  poetry  and  history  could 
not  locate  that  awful  hound  properly. 
No,  that  farmer  was  not  a  tyrant.  He 
was  a  good  man  cursed  by  intolerance, 
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with  the  narrow  spirit  which  would  har¬ 
ness  and  measure  humanity  by  one  re¬ 
stricted  rule.  Ilis  rule  was  “mathemat¬ 
ics,”  and  he  would  have  killed  the  spirit 
of  a  born  artist  or  musician  or  poet  or 
doctor  or  lawyer  if  they  could  not  work 
his  sums. 

Scant  Rations.  —  Uncle  Daniel  lost 
no  time  in  starting  John  in  locating 
that  hare. 

“A  nice  thing  when  a  boy  of  your  age 
and  your  opportunities  cannot  do  a  sim¬ 
ple  sum  like  that!  You  are  to  have 
nothing  but  brown  bread  and  water,  sir, 
until  you  do  that  sum.  I  do  this  for  your 
own  good  !” 

“Can't  I  have  any  Thanksgiving  din¬ 
ner?” 

“No,  sir — nothing  but  bread  and  water 
until  you  do  that  sum  !” 

Now  I  have  learned  much  from  my 
children,  and  had  I  been  in  John’s  place 
with  my  present  knowledge  I  should  have 
played  diplomat  and  asked  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  to  fshow  me  how  to  do  it!  John  did 
not  think  of  doing  that.  His  stomach  was 
empty,  and  that  made  his  courage  any¬ 
thing  but  full.  They  had  baked  beans 
for  supper  that  night,  too!  Oh,  what  a 
fragrance  those  beans  did  pour  out  upon 
the  frosty  air  as  John  came  in  to  fill  the 
woodbox.  Not  for  him !  Uncle  Daniel 
and  Aunt  Mary  divided  the  beans  between 
them,  while  .John  had  cold  water  out  of 
the  well  and  two  slices  sf  cold  brown 
bread.  It  may  be  that  Mr.  Hoover  and 
his  food  experts  wdll  call  this  true  “food 
conservation.”  Why,  they  may  tell  you 
that  nice  brown  bread  with  rye  and  In¬ 
dian  meal  and  sour  milk  will  make  a  full 
balanced  ration.  If  anything  be  lacking 
in  it  one  of  those  old-fa.shioned  country 
open  wells  with  the  house  built  around  it 
will  supply  plenty  of  protein  in  the  water. 
Their  theoories  are  all  right,  but  I  will 
take  .John’s  experience  first  of  all.  It 
would  do  us  good  to  make  all  those  food 
experts  qualify  for  their  job  by  living 
for  a  month  on  some  of  that  brown  bread 
and  water  before  they  talk  “food  conser¬ 
vation.”  So  .Tohn  swallowed  his  brown 
bread,  listened  to  various  moral  lectures, 
failed  once  more  to  locate  the  hare — and 
was  finally  sent  to  bed. 

Sustaining  Power.  —  In  those  days 
when  a  boy  went  to  bed  he  did  not  touch 
an  electric  button  and  flood  his  I'oom  with 
light,  nor  did  he  undress  beside  some 
warm  stove  or  radiator.  He  made  a  bolt 
through  a  cold  kitchen,  a  colder  back 
stairs  and  a  still  colder  hall  into  an  un¬ 
plastered  room.  He  unbuttoned  his 
clothes  as  he  ran  and  often  jumped  into 
bed  to  finish  undressing  there — throwing 
his  garments  out  one  by  one.  You  could 
see  the  stars  through  a  hole  at  one  end 
of  the  room.  Through  the  window  great 
splinters  of  moonlight  drifted  along  the 
floor  and  into  the  deep  shadows  beside 
the  chimney.  Through  the  long  night  it 
seemed  as  if  strange  figures  were  called 
into  life  by  those  moonbeams — figures 
which  crept  softly  out  from  the  dark  cor¬ 
ners  and  stood  guard  through  the  night. 
Some  of  the  boys  at  school  could  easily 
locate  the  hound  and  the  hare,  but  their 
minds  were  full  of  terror  at  those  silent, 
drifting  figures.  The  hare  and  hound 
stumped  .Tohn,  btit  he  had  in  his  mind 
that  which  cannot  be  expressed  in  figures 
— imagination.  Other  boys  might  get 
under  the  bedclothes  when  the  moon  fig¬ 
ures  began  to  walk  the  room,  but  .John 
had  begun  to  read  books  which,  though 
he  could  not  understand  them,  were  teach¬ 
ing  him  to  find  things  far  more  valuable 
than  the  unloc.ated  hare!  And  well  he 
knew  the  sustaining  power  hidden  for  him 
in  the  shadows  of  that  chimney. 

Discipline. — Now,  of  course  I  hear 
many  of  you  saying : 

“Why  did  the  Doy  stand  it?  Why  did 
he  not,  like  the  hero  in  the  story  books, 
run  away  and  seek  his  fortune?  Now,  I 
would  not  have  endured  such  injustice. 
Every  human  is  entitled  to  food  and  shel¬ 
ter.  Had  I  been  that  boy  I  would  not 
h^e  stood  for  it!” 

But,  my  dear  friend,  you  would  have 
stood  right  up  and  taken  your  discipline 
and  your  brown  bread.  From  your  talk 
it  is  evident  that  you  know  nothing  of 
New  England  country  life  50  years  ago. 
In  those  days  every  boy  and  girl  on  a 
Yankee  farm  was  tied  up  with  cords  of 
steel  to  a  stern,  unbending  sense  of  dis¬ 
cipline  which  had  come  down  for  250 
years  to  them.  It  started  at  a  time  when 
parents  and  rulers  simply  had  to  enforce 
an  iron  discipline  over  their  children  or 
soldiers  or  be  wiped  out.  On  the  hard 
New  England  hills  this  family  discipline 
held  longer  than  elsewhere.  Cars  and 
Summer  boarders,  foreign  workmen, 
wealth  and  “new  thought”  have  done 
much  to  break  it  down,  but  had  you  lived 
in  the  spirit  of  it,  as  John  did,  you  would 
have  swallowed  the  injustice  with  the 
brown  bread  as  he  did,  and  most  likely  be 
all  the  better  for  it  today.  Of  course  such 
training  made  children  secretive  and 
“smart.”  .Tohn  knew  as  well  as  you  do 
that  brown  bread  is  no  balanced  ration 
for  a  growing  boy,  but  when  you  mix 
browa  bread  with  gray  brains  you  have  a 
balance  that  will  move  the  world.  That 
night  before  he  got  into  bed  you  might 
have  seen^him  crawling  on  his  knees  be¬ 
side  the  big  chimney.  Then  when  he  did 
get  into  bed  there  were  sounds  which  were 
surely  not  those  of  sleeping.  The  boy  had 
found  the  “sustaining  power”  beside  the 
chimney.  What  was  it?  Why,  of  course 
we  must  keep  the  climax  of  _a  story  for 
the  end.  This  will  be  continued  in  our 
next!  n.  w.  c. 


Five  Good  Reasons 

Why  you  should  use 

L  FRANK  COE’S  FERTILIZERS 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

1857  The  Business  Farmers’  Standard  for  Over  60  Years  1918 

1.  Because  they  ire  sold  at  right  prices. 

Any  business  to  long  exist  must  pay  a  profit  to  the  customer  as 
well  as  to  the  manufacturer.  E.  Frank  Coe’s  Fertilizers  are  sold 
at  the  lowest  price  consistent  with  their  high  quality.  The  man 
who  tries  to  sell  you  something  for  nothing  insults  your  common 
sense.  A  good  article  always  commands  a  reasonable  price. 

2.  Because  E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers  produce  results. 

Many  farmers  have  used  these  fertilizers  for  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  and  our  list  of  satisfied  customers  is  rapidly  growing. 
You  are  interested  in  purchasing  a  fertilizer  which  will  give  you 
the  largest  crops  at  the  least  cost.  E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers 
help  increase  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  crop  and  assist  the 
farmer  to  secure  greater  profits. 

3.  Because  E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers  are  no  experiment. 

They  are  the  result  of  over  sixty  years  of  continuous  experience 
in  the  fertilizer  business.  They  are  recognized  as  “The  Business 
Farmers’  Standard  ”  and  are  backed  by  a  reliable  concern  the 
quality  of  whose  goods  has  never  been  questioned. 

4.  Because  they  are  properly  compounded. 

They  are  manufactured  in  accordance  with  the  latest  scientific 
methods,  coupled  with  over  sixty  years  of  practical  farm  and 
factory  experience.  The  plant  foods  are  combined  in  right 
proportions  to  give  the  greatest  return.  The  principal  ingredients 
are  wet  mixed  to  secure  a  more  intimate  mixture  than  can 
possibly  be  obtained  by  ordinary  dry  mixing.  These  fertilizers 
are  carefully  cured,  dried,  finely  ground  and  rescreened  before 
shipment.  These  processes  insure  their  delivery  to  the  farmers 
in  prime  drilling  condition.’ 

5.  Because  they  are  made  of  the  best  materials. 

E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers  contain  high-grade  agricultural  chemi¬ 
cals,  Dissolved  Super-phosphates,  Bone  Phosphates,  Blood  and 
Meat  Tankages  in  forms  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  crop. 

E.  Frank  Coe  Brands  are  made  for  different  crops  and 
various  soil  conditions.  If  you  will  tell  us  the  crops  you 
intend  to  plant  next  season  and  the  type  of  soil  on  which 
your  farm  is  located,  we  will  send  you  one  of  our  special 
crop  books  without  charge  and  suggest  the  brands  which 
in  our  opinion,  will  give  you  the  best  results. 

Address  Crop  Book  Department 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY 

Subsidiary  of  the  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 

51  Chambers  Street  New  York  City 


Built  Right 


in  material  and  construction.  No  weight 
for  team  to  carry.  You  get  perfect  results 
and  long  wear  with  a 

rifsl’ H^ow 


Disks  are  forged  sharp!  has  reversible  gangs, 
separate  levers,  dust-proof  oil-soaked  hardwood 
bearings.  Sizes  for  one  to  four  horses.  Also 
with  extension  head.  "Weight  boxes  built  in.  No 
tongue  truck  necessary.  Perfect  balance,  light  draft. 

Write  for  new  catalog  and  free  book  "The  Soil 
and  Its  Tillage;”  also  for  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 

666  Main  Street  1  ■  ■ 

Higganum,  Conn.  -  «  %  ■ 

A-f  akcr  of  th  e  origin  ^  * 

nat  CLARK 
Disk  H or-  ,) 

rotrs  and 

Plows.  k 


Superior  Root  Cutters 

Have  changed  a  hard 
job  Into  an  easy  one — 
they  are  made  along  en¬ 
tirely  new  lines. 

They  cut  any  kind  of 
roots  fast  and  easy  (2  to 
3 bushels  per  minute)  In 
the  finest  possible  shape 
for  feeding.  Ready 
for  hand  or  power,  no 
attachments.  If  not  at 
your  dealers,  write  us 

SUPERIOR  CHURN  &  MFC.  CO.,  NorthviUe,  Michigan 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


WITTEf 


**Kcro-0il”  Engines 

Immediate  Shipment  — All  Styles— 

2  to  22  H-P.— No  Waiting— Big  Factory— Big 
Ontput— Prices  most  favorabio.  Write  tor  my 
terma  and  prices— Cash.  PasTnents  or  No 
money  Down.— ED.  H.  WITTE.  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
1893  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1892  Empiro  BMs.,  PltUburg,  Pa. 


BY  ONE  MAN  with  the  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  II 

saws  down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocket  knife.  Saws  any  kind  ol 
timber  on  any  kind  ol  ground.  One  man  can  saw  more  timber 
with  itthan  two  men  in  any  other  way,  and  doiteasler.  Send 
lor  FREE  illustrated  catalog  Na  A  68.ahowing  Low  Price 
and  latest  Improvements.  First  order  gets  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Machine  Co.,  161  West  Hairison  St.  Chicago,  ill 


A  Small  California  Farm  K” 

crops  you  know  about— alfalfa,  wheat,  barley,  etc.— 
also  oranges,  grapes,  olives  and  figs.  Ideal  for 
dairying,  pigs,  and  chickens.  No  cold  weather:  rich 
soil;  low  prices;  easy  terms;  good  roads;  schools 
and  churches.  Enjoy  life  here.  Newcomers  wel¬ 
come.  Write  for  our  San  Joaquin  Valley  also  Dairy¬ 
ing  and  Poultiy  Raising  Illustrated  Folders,  free. 

Cdl.*  SEAGRAVES.  Industrial  Commissioner  A.  T.  &  S.  F*  RYaa 
1963  RAILWAY  EXCHANGE,  CHICAGO  ^  * 


The  Farm  Brokers’  Association,  Inc.  ire®f^‘*good 

farms  and  other  country  real  estate  everywhere  In  New 
York  State.  Fersonally  inspected  properties.  Careful 
descriptions.  Right  prices.  CENTRAL  OFFICE  AT 
ONEIDA,  N.  Y.,  other  ofilces  throughout  the  State. 
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’Winchester  Model  12  hammerleaa 
Shotgun,20,  16  and  12  gaugea 


Why  the  20  Gauge 

is  Gaining  in  Popularity 


Back  in  the  ’90s  the  10  gauge  was  the 
weapon  that  had  the  call  among  American 
sportsmen. 

But  as  the  game  became  scarcer,  there 
came  a  better  sense  of  sportsmanship.  The 
10  gauge  yielded  to  the  12  gauge. 

Today,  hunters  who  are  in  it  for  “Sport’s 
Sake”  are  taking  to  the  light  20  and  16  gauges 
— the  true  sportman’s  guns. 

When  you  carry  a  20  gauge,  you’re  play¬ 
ing  the  game  and  you  earn  every  bird  you 
bring  down. 

Quicker  action  and  better  pattern 
with  the  2^  gauge 

In  the  hands  of  a  good  shot,  the  20  gauge 
has  proved  almost  as  effective  a  field  gun 
as  the  12  gauge.  This  is  because  in  the  first 
place,  being  lighter,  it  permits  of  quicker 
handling;  you  get  onto  your  game  faster. 

Then,  too,  if  you’re  quick,  most  of  your 
shots  at  quail,  snipe  and  prairie  chicken  will 
be  at  from  15  to  25  yards;  at  these  distances 
the  properly  bored  20  gauge  makes  its  best 
pattern,  while  the  12  gauge  does  not  open 
up  so  as  to  give  the  shooter  the  full  benefit  of 
its  larger  load  of  shot  until  close  to  40  yards. 

The  20  gauge  then  can  give  you  as  good 
a  bag  as  a  12  gauge  if  you  handle  it  fast  and 
get  onto  your  game  quickly.  It’s  a  sportier 
gun  to  work  with. 

A  gun  that  few  sportsmen  can  resist 

The  nicely  balanced  Model  12,  Winches¬ 
ter  20  gauge  with  its  slim,  graceful  barrel 
is  a  beautiful  weapon  and  has  a  fascination 
about  it  few  sportsmen  can  resist. 


It  works  smoothly  in  whatever  position 
it  is  held. 

A  man  who  has  used  this  Model  12,  20 
gauge  Winchester;  or  its  duplicate  in  the 
Model  97,  16  gauge — for  those  whose  prefer 
a  hammer  action  gun — for  a  few  days  of 
shooting,  finds  it  hard  to  go  back  to  his 
heavier  12  gauge. 

The  barrel  is  the  gun 

Men  who  know  guns  realize  that  the  accuracy  and 
durability  of  a  gun  lie  in  the  barrel.  On  the  quality 
of  the  barrel  depends  the  quality  of  the  g^n.  There 
is  absolutely  no  difference  in  the  standard  of  quality 
of  the  barrels  on  the  highoct  or  lowest  priced  Win¬ 
chester  guns.  With  Winchester  the  barrel  is  the  gun 
and  the  single  standard  of  quality  has  been  attained 
only  by  the  most  unremitting  attention  to  the  boring, 
finishing  and  testing  of  the  barrel. 

The  Winchester  barrel 

The  barrels  of  the  Winchester  Models  12  and  97 
have  been  scientifically  bored  to  micrometer  measure¬ 
ments  for  the  pattern  they  are  meant  to  make.  The 
degree  of  choke  exactly  offsets  the  tendency  of  the 
shot  to  spread.  Until  the  pattern  proves  up  to  Win¬ 
chester  standard,  the  guns  cannot  leave  th?  factory. 


The  Nickel  Steel  construction  preserves  the  orig¬ 
inal  accuracy  forever.  The  Bennett  Process,  used 
exclusively  by  Winchester,  gives  the  Winchester  bar¬ 
rel  a  distinctive  blue  finish  that,  with  proper  care, 
will  last  a  lifetime. 


What 


means 


This  mark  on  the  barrel  means  Viewed  end  Proved 
Winchester.  This  stamp  stands  for  Winchester's 
guarantee  of  quality,  with  fifty  years  of  the  best 
gun-making  reputation  behind  it. 


Every  gjun  that  bears  the  name  “Winchester" 
and  that  is  marked  with  the  Winchester  Viewed  and 
Proved  stamp  has  been  fired  many  times  for  smooth 
action  and  accuracy,  and  with  excess  loads  for  strength. 
At  every  stage  of  Winchester  manufacture  machine 
production  is  supplemented  by  human  craftsmanship. 
It  is  a  test  and  adjustment  process. 

It  is  this  care  in  manufacturing  that  has  produced 
in  these  two  light  gauge  models,  guns  that  have  won 
the  admiration  of  all  true  sportsmen  who  follow  Sport 
for  Sport’s  Sake. 


Write  for  details  of  Winchester 
shotguns,  rifles  and  ammunition 

The  Winchester  catalog  is  an  encyclopedia  on 
shotguns,  rifles  and  ammunition.  Every  hunter  should 
have  one.  It  gives  detailed  specifications  of  the  Model 
12  and  describes  at  length  the  principles  on  which 
every  one  of  the  world-famous  Winchester  rifles  and 
shotguns  is  built.  Write  today.  We  wtU  mail  you  a 
copy  free,  postpaid. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO. 
Dept.  G-4  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Home  Defense  Leagues! 

]Ve  have  a  Winchester  for  County  and  Home 
Defense  Leagues  which  is  meeting  with  universal 
approval.  Many  Home  Defense  Leagues  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  have  tdready  been  equipped 
with  this  gun. 


Winchester  Model  97  Hammer  Shotgun 

Take-doton  Repeating  Shotgun.  Made  in 
12  gauge,  weight  about  7%  U>8. ;  in  IS 
gauge,  tveight  about  7^  The  favorite 
with  shooters  who  prefer  a  sli^  fore¬ 
arm  repeating  shotgun  with  a  hammer. 


yVlNCfftSTER 

World  Standard  Guns  and  Ammunition 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

AVe  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  pei-son.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  a<lmit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  wo  will  make  good  any  lo.ss 
to  ^id  subwribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  Wo  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  dilferences  or  mismkes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  AVe  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
res|X)nsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrujjts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  bo  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  niention  The  Rl'ral  New- 
Yorker  when  wiiting  the  advertiser. 


Mil  W.  ,T.  kittle,  secretary  of  the  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers'  As.sociation  at  Chicaffo,  tells  us  of  the 
milk  situation  on  page  The  milk  jiroducer 

receives  a  guarantee  from  the  Food  Administrator. 
While  some  members  of  the  association  are  pleased 
at  this  outcome,  many  others  are  discouraged,  and 
are  selling  entii’e  herds  at  auction.  Sales  of  cows 
through  Wisconsin  and  Northern  Illinois  are  said 
to  he  heavier  than  ever  before. 

* 

WlIllN  does  SAveet  clover  cease  to  be  knoAAii  :is 
a  “Aveed?”  That’s  a  good  question,  because  Ave 
find  that  many  of  our  people  Avill  not  .seed  this  clover 
becjiuse  they  have  been  told  it  “i-uns  Avild  and  becomes 
a  troublesome  Aveed."  Noav  Red  clover  is  a  Aveed 
when  it  comes  up  in  a  cornfield  and  interferes  with 
the  crop.  We  have  .seen  Avheat  and  rye  in  a  straw¬ 
berry  field  ]>laying  the  part  of  Aveeds.  When  SAveet 
clover  seed  is  mixed  Avith  Alfalfa  seed  it  becomes  a 
weed,  and  if  it  is  permitted  to  run  aAvay  from  u.seful 
cultiA'ation  Ave  see  hoAV  it  might  become  a  nuisance. 
When  cut  off  AVith  a  scythe  or  moAAer,  or  ]>l0Aved 
under,  the  SAveet  clover  ends  its  days  as  a  nuisance 
and  becomes  a  noted  character.  A  Aveed  is  ‘  a  plant 
out  of  place.”  When  Sweet  clover  once  finds  the 
right  spot  on  a  cow's  tongue  it  graduates  right  out 
of  the  weed's  class. 

Delaware  CIU'NTY,  N.  Y..  sends  j.  Clark 
Nesbitt  to  the  Legislature  as  a  farmer  candi- 
diite.  Now  Ave  must  have  at  leiist  49  more  farmers 
nominated  and  elected  in  the  same  AA'a.v.  There  are 
other  farmers  elected  this  year,  but  most  of  them 
Avill  feel  obliged  to  support  their  party  first  of  all. 
The  trouble  Avith  that  is  that  the  politicians  can 
decide  'that  a  bill  which  is  against  the  interests  of 
farmers  is  a  party  measure,  and  Avhen  that  is  done 
the  member  risks  his  political  life  if  he  remains 
true  to  farm  interests.  That  is  Avhy  Ave  must  have 
at  least  50  men  pledged  to  put  farm  interests  above 
any  party  politics.  The  way  to  get  such  men  is  to 
select  them  early  and  by  non-partisan  committees, 
and  put  them  through  the  primaries  as  Avas  done  for 
Mr.  Nesbitt.  Begin  now  and  organize  for  next  year. 
We  shall  only  get  our  hands  cut  off  if  Ave  keep  on 
fooling  with  the  old  party  machinery. 

♦ 

'‘!My  native  coimtr.A' — thee  ! 

Land  of  the  noble  free.” 

LL  sing!  We  can  hardly  expect  that  the  man 
Avho  tells  the  story  of  his  day's  Avork  on  page 
l.'l.T'l  Avill  occupy  a  front  seat  in  the  choir.  This 
man  is  an  American  by  pedigree  and  residence.  Ilis 
ancestors  fought  in  every  Avar  Avhich  helped  make 
us  or  maintain  us  as  a  free  country  They  also 
played  a  leading  part  in  peace.  This  man  lives  in 
NeAv  England,  Avhere,  if  anyAvhere,  an  American 
ought  to  have  American  rights.  Yet  he  is  being 
driven  away  from  his  home  and  farm  by  thieves  and 
foreigner!? — Avith  little,  if  any,  legal  protection.  Can 
this  be  in  America,  or  luive  Ave  slid  back  into  history 
— back  to  the  condition  of  society  Avhich  drove  this 
man’s  ancestors  out  of  Europe  seeking  the  plain, 
common  rights  of  man.  The  truth  seems  to  be  thiit 
some  sections  of  Ncav  England,  in  the  haste .  to 
exploit  manufacturing  at  the  expense  of  farming, 
have  introduced  more  foreign  blood  and  habits  than 
they  can  absorb.  Noav  comes  the  penalty  for  neglect¬ 
ing  and  degrading  farming  at  the  expense  of  other 
industries.  Our  political  leaders  may  hate  to 
admit  it,  but  the  foundation  of  American  society  and 
American  strength  is  built  upon  the  farm  home. 
When  farming  is  degraded  and  exploited  the  entire 
country  Avill  feel  the  effect  of  it.  When  those  thieves 
came  on  this  farm  the  farmer  was  trying  out  a  neAV 
tractor.  He  had  been  convinced  that  Noav  England 
farming  demands  up-to-date  methods.  But  all  the 
neAV  methods  under  the  sun  will  never  save  a  com¬ 


munity  Avhere  the  spirit  or  soul  of  farming  has 
been  broken. 

* 

There  win  be  a  new  note  in  the  celebration  of 
Thanksgiving  this  year.  In  these  modern  times 
the  idea  of  Thanksgiving  has  drifted  far  from  its 
original  purpo.se.  Originally  a  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer,  it  has  become  a  time  of  feasting  and  fun. 
For  several  years  the  I’ilgrims  at  Plymouth  had 
very  little  to  be  thankful  for  except  that  they  hail 
saA’ed  their  lives  and  held  their  feeble  place  on  this 
continent.  Thus  they  fasted  rather  than  feasted 
until  prosperity  came  to  them  and  they  had  material 
evidence  of  divine  merej'  to  he  thankful  for.  It  has 
silAvays  seemeil  strange  to  us  that  this  local  Noav 
England  celebration  should  have  been  accepted  by 
the  entire  country.  That  is,  the  co\intry  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  feasting  and  rather  boastful  character  of 
the  day.  It  is  uoav  to  be  seen  Avhether  the  country 
also  accepts  the  sadder  and  sterner  thought  which 
alAvays  underlies  the  real  NeAA* *  England  observance. 
Many  of  us  Avill  be  reminded  this  year  of  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  Thanksgiving  during  the  Civil  War.  No 
one  could  be  thankful  that  AA'ar  had  laid  its  hand 
upon  the  country,  or  that  death  or  duty  had  taken 
loved  ones  aAvaj-.  No  one  could  be  thankful  for  that, 
yet  in  every  heart — on  lonely  mountain  farm  or  in 
croAvded  city — there  Avas  something  of  .sublime  joy 
in  the  thought  that  life  could  offer  some  great  sacri¬ 
fice  to  the  country.  In  those  days  men  and  women 
had  a  higher  concejition  of  the  meaning  of  that 
Avord  “country'’  than  is  common  today.  What  this 
ii.ition  needs  above  all  things  is  to  have  that  old 
thought  put  into  the  hearts  of  the  common  people. 
We  shall  keep  up  the  old  spirit  of  the  day.  It  is  no 
time  for  idle  feasting  or  expensiA'e  entertainments, 
but  there  should  be  the  old  family  reunions,  the  old 
memories  and  the  old  beautiful  A’oyage  back  to 
childhood  Avith  the  little  ones.  In  the  trying  days 
that  are  coming  Ave  shall  need  all  the  joy,  all  the 
comfort,  all  the  hajipy  memories  that  life  can  give 
us  to  sustain  us  in  the  terrible  struggle  Avhich  lies 
ahead. 

* 

H1:RBERT  C.  hoover,  the  Federal  food  direc- 
toi‘,  has  appointed  our  old  acquaintance,  E.  G. 
LeAvis,  as  food  director  of  the  State  of  California. 
It  is  reported  that  the  appointment  Avas  made  be¬ 
cause  it  Avas  believed  Mr.  LeAvis  had  an  influence 
Avith  Avomen.  and  Avould  be  able  to  induce  them  to 
conserve  food. 

Mr.  LoAvis  has  had  some  experience  in  driving 
AVomen  to  save.  In  his  operations  at  St.  Louis  he 
devised  in  all,  big  and  little,  about  tAvo  dozen  fake 
schemes,  and  it  is  estimated  that  he  collected  all  told 
more  than  ten  million  dollars  on  them.  It  aauis  largely 
collected  from  poor  Avomen.  Mr.  LeAvis,  hoAvever, 
Avas  not  particular  about  the  ,sex  or  condition  of  his 
victims.  Inspired  by  iiromises  made  by  LeAvis, 
Avomen  Avorked  at  the  Ava.shtub  and  sent  their  savings 
in  installments  to  LeAvis.  Small  legacies  of  other 
Avomen  Avent  the  same  way.  Provisions  for  crippled 
children  and  the  jiensions  of  old  soldiers  SAvelled  the 
LcAvis  bank  account.  He,  hoAvever,  made  no  dis¬ 
criminations.  The  farmer  and  his  hired  man,  the 
cultured  AA'oman  and  her  domestic,  Lhe  husiness  men 
and  their  clerks,  all  yi(*l(led  to  the  l.eAvis  ea.sy  riches 
promises. 

'I’he  Post  Gflice  Department  issued  fraud  orders 
against  him.  The  Secretary  of  State  closed  a  bank 
he  used  to  gather  other  people’s  money.  The  grand 
jury  brought  seA-eriil  indictments  against  him,  and 
liiit  him  on  tri:il  on  a  charge  of  fraud.  He  escaped 
conviction  by  a  disagreement  of  the  jury,  but  the 
record  Avas  one  no  honest  man  Avould  covet.  The 
R.  N.-Y’’.  exposed  the  character  of  the  schemes  and 
Avhen  the  relic  of  his  effects  Avere  put  in  the  equity 
court  the  Federal  judge  is.sued  the  most  scathing 
dberee  on  the  I.eAvis  methods.  The  victims  Avere 
many  and  AA’idely  distributed.  Some  of  them  haA'e 
been  conserving  food  ever  since,  because  I.eAvis  got 
the  saA'ings  of  their  liA'es,  and  their  liest  days  Avere 
]Aast.  Others  Avore  out  their  last  days  in  distress  and 
liassed  aAVjiy  to  the  peace  beyond.  [Mr.  Hoover  got 
the  right  man  to  teach  Avomen  to  conserve  food  in 
California.  The  LeAvis  victims  save  from  necessity. 

* 

New  YORK  Avomen  are  now  entitled  to  the  ballot. 

The  amendment  granting  them  suffrage  AA'as 
carried  by  a  big  majority.  We  predicte<l  a  great 
vote  for  them  all  through  the  dairy  section,  Avhere 
during  last  year’s  “milk  strike”  the  avou.  fully 
liroved  their  right  to  the  ballot.  For  mar  years 
the  dairy  busine.ss  AA'as  able  to  live  only  Jirough 
the  underpaid  labor  of  women  and  children,  and  the 
business  could  not  have  endured  but  for  the  heroic 
Avork  of  the  Avomen.  This  right  to  vote  has  been 
honestly  and  fairly  earned.  ’Phe  Avomen  may  be 
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trusted  with  the  ballot.  They  will  not  handle  it 
as  a  doll,  but  will  regard  it  as  the  emblem  of  a  duty, 
and  the  State  Avill  be  better  for  this  election  day's 
Avork.  On  .lanuary  1  somewhere  near  l,.SO0,O()O 
women  will  become  voters.  As  betAveen  the  political 
parties  we  doubt  if  this  will  make  much  difference, 
but  in  questions  iiiA'olA'ing  a  moral  issue  or  any  ti’ue 
social  reform  the  result  Avill  be  quick  and  clear, 

*  ' 

The  milk  situation  has  materially  changed  in 
this  city.  Instead  of  the  surplus  complaint  of 
heretofore,  we  iioaa’  have  .a  short  supply.  Consump¬ 
tion  is  still  reduced,  but  production  has  fallen  off. 
Cold  storms  and  high  prices  of  feed  are  having  their 
effect.  Official  investigations  and  food  administra¬ 
tors  and  propaganda  may  have  helped,  too.  We 
haA'e  had  nearly  a  dozen  milk  iiwestigations  in  the 
last  year,  and  another  is  booked  for  next  Aveek.  The 
only  suggestion  that  has  come  from  them  is  a 
demand  for  a  reduction  of  the  producer’s  price.  The 
firm  refusal  of  the  directors  of  the  Dairymen's 
I.eague  to  make  any  reduction,  Avas  a  merited  re¬ 
buke.  The  position  is  justified,  also,  in  the  present 
shortage  of  milk.  All  of  the  producers.  hoAvever. 
are  not  yet  getting  the  uniform  price.  The  present 
agreement  does  not  protect  all  jiroducers  alike.  This 
error  must  be  corrected  in  the  next  contract  if  the 
League  is  to  endure.  The  error  of  protecting  some 
and  abandoning  other  members  of  the  organization 

must  be  connected.  The  sooner  Ave  do  it  the  better. 

* 

IT  seems  that  this  effort  to  abuse  and  discredit 
the  farmer  is  AvorldAvide.  It  is  not  confined  to  this 
country.  In  England  much  the  same  abuse  has  heen 
printed.  The  farmers  have  heen  called  slackers  and 
coAvards  and  misers  as  they  have  been  in  this 
country.  While  here  no  leading  public  man  has 
come  to  their  defense  in  England  the  Prime  Minister, 
Lloyd  George,  has  inihlicly  denounceil  such  attacks. 
In  a  recent  speech  to  English  farmers,  Mr,  George 
thanked  them  and  said : 

“I  need  hardly  say  that  not  only  have  I  no  sympathy 
Avith  the  abuse  vA-hidi  has  been  poured  upon  the"  fjirmer, 
but  I  deprecate  it  in  the  strongest  possible  manner.  It 
is  mischievous  to  the  last  degree,  and  it  is  not  true. 
After  all,  those  people^  aa’Iio  have  been  delivering  these 
ill-considered  and  pernicious  attacks  do  not  realize  the 
jireeariousness  of  the  farmer’s  bu.siness.  *  *  *  * 

Instead  of  attacking  the  farmer,  I  think  that  pure 
justice  demands  that  there  should  be  a  recognition  on 
the  part  of  the  community,  and  I  noAV  give  it  as  the 
head  of  the  Government — a  recognition  Avhich  amounts 
to  gratitude  to  the  farmer — for  the  Avay  in  Avhich  he  has 
put  his  sturdy  back  into  the  business,  and  helped  us  to 
retrieve  AA’hat  AA’as  undoubtedly  a  rather  dismal  position. 

I  thank  him  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  on  behalf  of 
the  GoA’ernment  of  this  country — and  I  A’enture  to  say 
that  I  am  speaking  the  minds  of  the  vast  majority  of 
the  people  in  this  country  for  his  help  in  sa\’ing  the 
situation.” 

Exactly  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  American 
farmer.  Yet  who  stands  ready  to  give  him  credit? 
The  bankers  and  the  railroads  have  been  publicly 
thanked,  but  Avhat  public  man  has  had  the  vision 
and  the  plain  sense  of  gratitude  shoAvn  by  the 
English  Prime  Minister  to  give  farmers  public 
recognition?  Most  of  our  public  men  seem  to  think 
the  farmer  is  some  sort  of  unintelligent  slave,  to  be 
driven  or  abused  into  doing  the  Avork  Avhich  he  Avill 
gladly  do  as  a  duty  if  giA'en  anything  like  a  square 
deal. 


Brevities 

Many  a  hog  fails  through  lack  of  bone-forming  fo(jd. 
GIa'c  them  ashes  and  charcoal. 

Noav  it  i.s  claimed  that  the  English  sparroAV  destroys 
cabbage  Avorms.  Gan  anyone  jirove  it? 

Tell  us  what  you  think  of  the  ncAv  school  hnv  in 
New  York. 

Stand  up  to  take  your  medicine.  It  does  not  taste 
better  that  Avay,  but  it  does  more  good. 

Ip  any  of  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making 
Ghristmas  presents  of  gold  coins  you  sh  '  brvak  the 
habit  this  year.  The  Goveniment  has  deemed  to  “con¬ 
serve”  its  gold  and  Avill  issue  no  neAV  coins. 

lE  you  try  to  store  vegetables  or  fruit  this  Winbu- 
look  out  for  the  A’entilation.  There  must  be  some  chance 
for  the  gas  to  Avork  off  or  decay  Avill  be  prompt.  A 
square  little  box  of  Avood  or  a  line  of  tile  running  up 
out  of  the  pit  or  cellar  Avill  do. 

Some  people  make  a  pit  of  concrete,  put  the  vege¬ 
tables  in  and  leaA’e  the  concrete  uncovered.  That  is  a 
sure  way  to  invite  .Tack  Frost  to  walk  right  in  to  freeze 
the  contents.  The  concrete  top  or  sides  should  be  cov¬ 
ered  by  a  thick  layer  of  soil  or  some  sort  of  air  space. 

The  human  mind  is  somcAvliat  like  a  vegetable  cellar. 
It  must  have  some  form  of  ventilator  to  let  off  the  air 
made  thick  or  heavy  by  too  much  thinking  about  your- 
.self.  This  ventilator  is  usually  some  harmless  hobby 
Avhich  lets  a  man  craAvl  away  h’om  himself. 

The  Post-Standard  of  Syracuse  reports  that  cider 
apples  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city  are  almost  unobtain¬ 
able,  and  that  the  production  of  cider  for  vinegar  Avill 
be  cut  down  nearly  95  per  cent.  The  largest  cider  man¬ 
ufacturer  in  Onondaga  County  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
instead  of  his  usual  jiroduction  of  5,000  barrels  of  cider 
he  won’t  make  .500  this  year,  and  other  makers  corrobo¬ 
rate  his  statements  as  to  the  scarcity  of  cider  apples 
offered  for  sale. 
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The  Milk  Situation  Analyzed 

What  Must  be  Done  to  Save  It 

Part  I. 

A  COMMON  NECESSITY.— A  full  supply  of  milk 
is  the  first  eoiieern  of  the  city.  Children  cannot  be 
j’aised  \\'ithout  it.  If  the  supply  is  diminished, 
tlie  price  will  be  high  and  there  will  not  be  enough 
to  go  around  at  any  cost.  This  milk  supply  must 
come  from  the  farms.  There  is  nowhere  else  to 
get  it,  and  the  only  way  a  full  and  steady  supply 
for  city  consumption  csin  be  secured,  is  to  pay 
the  farmer  enough  to  make  it  an  object  for  him  to 
staj’  on  the  farm  and  produce  it.  As  classes  the 
interests  of  producer  and  consumer  are  identical. 
.V  large  consumption  in  the  city  creates  a  large 
demand  on  the  farm,  and  assures  the  working  of 
the  farm  to  its  full  caixicity.  The  increased  de¬ 
mand  increases  the  price  to  the  farmer  and  auto¬ 
matically  tliis  stimulates  larger  itroduction  at  a 
I’cducwl  cost.  This  again  means  a  lower  cost  to 
the  consumer.  This  reasoning  is  based  on  the  ns- 
sumi)filon  that  milk  will  be  bought  and  sold  on  the 
01)011  market  under  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

A  CliOSEI)  MARKET. — For  more  than  40  yeai’s 
previous  to  October,  1910,  there  had  bemi  no  open 
market  for  milk  in  the  city  of  New  York.  During 
this  time  the  di.stributors  of  milk  coiubined  in  one 
organization,  or  hy  mutual  consent  named  the  pirice 
that  the  farmer  received,  and  also  made  the  price 
that  the  consumer  had  to  pay.  Under  this  aiTange- 
ment  the  farmer  nev.r  got  the  cost  of  production. 
Whole  sections  of  the  nearby  territory  has  been 
driven  out  of  the  production  of  milk.  Individual 
farmers  throughout  the  producing  sections  of  the 
l^tate  have  abandoned  the  milk  production,  and  the 
zone  of  supply  has  been  pushed  farther  and  farther 
back  until  now  we  go  five  to  six  huudretl  miles 
into  Canada,  Ohio  and  IVnnsyhanla  for  our  milk 
isupply.  The  number  of  cows  In  jiroportion 
to  ])opulation  is  constantly  decreasing.  From 
recent  surve.v  it  ds  found  that  the  number  of 
heifer  calves  under  one-  year  old  iii  the  State  this 
yi'ar  is  a  decline  of  75,000  head  over  last  year. 
This  moans  a  serious  reduction  <>f  milk  supply  in 
the  future. 

CONTROTj  of  distribution.— Ill  the  city  the 
organized  control  of  di.strlbutiou  has  been  maiii- 
lained  by  arliitrary  measures.  Small  dealers  have 
been  steadily  crowded  out  of  the  busine.ss,  and  those 
only  pennittiHl  to  remain  in  it  who  conform  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  organization.  Small 
•lealers  were  not  only  r(‘.<tricte<l  from  selling  under 
established  prices,  but  they  were  also  prolriibited 
front  soliciting  trade-  from  competitive  customers. 
At  one  time  dead  wagons  were  emiiloyed  to  under¬ 
sell  an  obstrepe-rous  deah-r  who  atte-mpted  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  (‘stablished  order  of  things,  and  in  the 
O’MalU-y  report  it  was  shown  that  tlu-y  ewm  resorted 
to  the  poisoning  of  horses  to  discourage  Independ- 
<-nt  dealers.  Only  this  year,  when  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  Itegaii  to  sell  milk  diivct  to  grocery  stores, 
milk  was  spilh-d  in  the  .strc(‘t.  the  cans  battered 
and  jammed  and  thrown  inti)  vacant  lots,  and 
junket  tablets  put  into  the  milk  to  sour  it.  I.ast 
Avec-k  one  big  concern  Avas  selling  milk  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  at  two  cents  a  quart  less  than  charged  else- 
Avhere,  for  the  evident  i)urpose  (>f  driving  iiroducers 
and  small  dealers  <)Ut  of  the  market.  This  week 
the  same  concern  is  doing  the  same  'thing  in  the 
Bronx  Borougli,  New  York,  to  destroy  the  (h-livc-ry 
from  farm  creameries. 

A  WASd’EFUL  SY?^TEM.— ^I'he  comiilete  control 
of  the  distributing  business  by  the  milk  trust,  and 
the  large  profits  accruing  from  the  busine.ss,  resulted 
in  an  extravagant  and  'AA’asteful  system  of  distribu¬ 
tion,  both  in  the  country  and  in  the  city.  In  the 
country  large  and  expensive  plants  Avere  erected. 
In  some  '-  Vances  fanners  were  Induced -to  make 
gratuitoxis  contributions  for  the  building  of  these 
])Iants.  In  some  plac€-s  there  are  two,  three  apd 
four  plants  in  a  neighborhood.  In  many  instances 
these  are  expensively  and  extraAagantly  operated. 
Each  plant  retiuires  duplicate  operating  exiienses 
and,  of  course,  the  whole  neighborhood  could  he 
taken  care  of  much  cheaper  in  one  plant,  hut  with 
all  the  duplication  of  plants  there  Avas  ever  little 
if  any  competition  in  the  price  to  the  producer. 

FURTHER  EXTRAVAGANCE. — In  the  city  the 
system  of  disti-ihution  is  extraA-agant  in  the  extreme. 
Ulants  are  not  only  duplicated,  but  some  of  them 
ai-i*  extravagant  in  c-onstruetion.  It  is  boasted  by 
one  concern  that  a  single  plant  in  the  city  costs 
more  than  a  million  dollars.  Milk  is  carted  and 
recarted  all  over  the  citj'  in  tnicks  and  Avagous. 
'I'lie  big  receiA’ei*s  sell  it  to  simill  AA'holesalers,  re- 
ipiiring  an  extra  handling,  and  imposing  extra 
lu'oflt.  A  system  of  credits  has  been  dcA-eloped. 
imposing  fre^inent  losses.  Delivery  Avagons  cross 
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and  re-cross  e-ach  other  on  every  street.  Several 
wagons  .supply  mdlk  to  the  same  houses,  making  two 
or  three  deliveries  a  day.  In  this  vsystem  has  groAvn 
up  an  extraA-agant  and  wasteful,  if  not  a  criminal 
system  of  overhead  expenses.  S-pecial  agents  are  em¬ 
ployed  to  develop  trade  for  this  or  that  comi>any 
iii  sections  of  the  city.  They  commission  janitor.s, 
pay  for  lu-ivileges  to  real  estate  agents,  fee  cooks 
and  stewards  and  matrons  of  institutions,  and  even 
go  so  far  as  to  bribe  doctors  for  securing  orders 
for  their  ixitients.  The  most  reckless  carelessness 
is  praeticetl  Avith  bottles.  DriA'^ers  refuse  or  neglect 
to  take  them,  ahd  in  sections  of\  the  city- 
heaps  of  them  are  found  in  Av-aste  places,  and  thoii- 
sands  of  them  go  to  the  dumps.  Milk  cans  are  sent 
liere  and  there  without  restriction  or.  record,  and 
losses  are  frcHpient.  All  of  these  expenses  add  to 
the  price  the  consumer  must  pay  and  help  retluce 
the  price  to  the  farmer.  The  system  curtails  con¬ 
sumption  and  discoxirages  iiroduetion. 

OAPITAT/IZA^TON.- That  the  system  has  been 
disastrous  to  the  producer  is  manifest  from  the 
condition  of  the  dairy  Industry  and  the  dairy  farms 
of  the  State.  It  is  true  that  we  have  some  sucessful 
and  prosi>erons  dairy  farmers,  but  for  the  most 
part  their  success  is  due  to  other  enterprises  than 
the  production  and  sale  of  milk.  The  average  milk 
producer  has  held  his  organization  together  and 
made  ends  meet,  oveiworking  himself  and  his  family 
Avithout  fair  compensation  for  the  time  ami  labor 
expended.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  apparent 
that  the  mem'bei-s  of  the  milk  trust  have  found  the 
distributing  business  especially  profitable.  The  'in¬ 
vestigation  by  Attorney-General  O’Malley  shoAved 
that  the  largest  concerns  now  in  the  Imsiness  starred 
with  very  meagre  resources,  and  built  up  out  of 
the  earnings  large  assets,  besides  the  payment  of 
extremely  large  dividends  on  watered  stock.  Some 
tAvo  years  back  one  of  these  companies  advertised 
the  sale  of  it.s  preferred  stock  bearing  8%  dividend. 
In  (its  adverti.slng  for  the  sale  of  this  stock  in  the 
city  papers,  it  made  the  statement  that  the  earnings 
of  the  company  were  enough  to  pay  six  times  the 
dividend  on  the  preferred  stock.  The  company  Avas 
capitalized  at  that  time  for  two  million  dollars, 
half  common  and  half  preferred,  and  this  Avould 
show'  on  its  oavu  statement  an  earning  of  40% 
annually  on  the  common  stock. 

I’UGDUCERS  AN[>  CONSUMERS.— In  the  year 
from  October  I,  3915,  to  October  1,  3910,  tAVt-lve 
months  preceding  the  milk  fight,  the  average  price 
])aid  the  farmer  was  3.2  cents  per  quart  for  B 
grade  milk  of  3.4  butter  fat.  This  grade  of  inilk 
retailed  in  the  city  during  the  whole*  year  at  9  cents 
p(‘r  quart.  'I'hls  brought  milk  in  the  35-cent  dollar 
class.  For  the  twelve  mouths  from  Ctetober  1930  to 
October  11M7,  for  tlie  same  grade  of  milk  the  average 
]>rice  to  the  farmer  for  the  AA'liole  year  was  41^ 
cents,  Jmt  the  price  to  the  consumer  Avas  increased 
to  about  12  cents,  Avhich  increased  tlie  milk  dollar  to 
about  38  cents,  or  p(>!*!sibly  a  little  more.  The 
avei-age  that  year  to  the  consumer  is  an  estimate. 
Ill  pint  bottles  The  jirice  to  the  consumer  is  2  cents 
higher,  and  in  half  pint  bottles  B  milk  is  selling 
at  20  cents  a  giiart.  Fanners  sell  the  hulk  of  their 
A  milk  at  B  milk  prices,  and  at  no  time  got  more 
than  a  third  of  a  cent  extra  per  quart  for  it.  The 
dealer  sells  it  in  the  city  for  tw-o  cents  extra  in 
quart  bottles,  and  four  cents  extra  in  pint  bottles. 
'J'bis  Avould  'indicate  a  close  approach  yet  to  the 
35-eent  dollar  in  milk  returns.  The  assertion  that 
the  farmer  is  responsible  for  the  present  cost  to  the 
consumer  is  unfounded.  Any  excess  in  the  rightful 
cost  of  milk  is  due  to  the  extravagant  system  of  dis¬ 
tribution.  No  one  Avould  claim  today  that  milk 
could  be  produced  on  the  farms  at  3.2  cents  per 
quart.  No  one  belieA-es  that  the  dealer  would  pay 
more  if  the  lu-oducers  AA-ere  not  organized  to  deiuiind 
more. 


Practical  Food  Conservation 

HE  AA-orld  is  full  of  “food  conservation’'  now, 
but  let  us  not  forget  our  old  friend  the  35-cent 
dollar.  He  is  still  on  deck.  The  Batavia  (N.  Y. ) 
Noavs  prints  this  note : 

Gharies  B.  Gebhardt  of  Penfield  Avrites  to  tlie  News 
that  when  he  marketed  his  Elberta  peaches  he  placed 
in  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  28-quart  baskets  a  slip  of 
paper  bearing  his  name  and  address  and  asking  that  the 
purchaser  (the  ultimate  consumer)  Avrite  him,  stating 
how-  much  he  paid  for  the  fruit,  Mr.  Gebhardt  volun- 
teeretl  the  information  that  he  got  a  dollar  for  it.  Mrs. 
T^.  N.  8"iytlie  of  No.  32  I’ortluud  street,  St.  Johnsbury, 
Vt.,  the  purchaser  of  the  basket  and  she  complied 
with,  ’'I.r.  Gebharclt’s  request.  Avritiug  a  note  in  which 
she  saui  she  paid  $2,40  for  it,  show'ing  that  the  peaches 
increased  140  per  cent  in  value  after  they  left  the 
Gebhardt  orchard. 

This  is  better  than  the  35-cent  dollar,  but  Aviiy 
should  Mr.  Gebliardt  pay  all  expenses  of  growing 
the  i)€*aebes.  pay  for  picking,  packing  and  the  basket. 


ami  get  one  dollar  of  Mrs.  Smytbe’s  money,  while 
the  handlers  got  $1.40?  The  pre.sent  idea  of  “con- 
s(*rA-ation”  seems  to  include  taking  25  cents  from 
Mr.  Gebhardt,  letting  the  handlers  increase  their 
share. 

* 

Cost  of  Producing  Wheat 

Many  references  have  been  made  to  a  state¬ 
ment  by  Prof.  G.  F.  Warren  of  Cornell  regard¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  producing  an  acre  of  Avheat  in  New 
York  State.  Here  are  the  figures,  as  given  at  a 
meeting  in  Syracuse: 


Quantity  Co.rt 

Seed,  114  Ib.s . $  4.00 

Fertilizer,  142  lbs .  3.78 

Lime,  38  lbs . .07 

Manure,  2,G()G  lbs .  2.40 

TAvine,  2.8  lbs . 0*2 

Use  of  buililiugs . 7,3 

Use  of  land .  4.49 

Fire  Insurance . 00 

Interest  .  .8.3 

Coal  for  thrashing,  47  lbs .  .If; 

Thrashing  .  3 .0(> 

Thrashers’  meals . 1,5 

Horse  feed . 04 

Labor,  24.3  hours .  0.07 

Horse  labor,  35.1  hour.s .  7.02 

Equipment  labor .  1>.63 


Total  .  $32.10 


Several  of  these  items  are  too  Iova-.  Taking  the 
crop  put  in  this  Fall,  Ave  do  not  believe  the  average 
cost  Avill  fall  below  $.35  per  acre.  The  Government 
price  for  the  3918  crop  is  $2,  w-liich  means  $1.87  to 
$1.90  to  the  farmer.  Tims  it  Avill  require  a  crop  of 
about  18  Imsliels  per  acre  to  pay  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  ! 


The  Chicago  Milk  Situation 

After  a  season  of  conferences,  the  controversy  over 
the  price  of  milk  for  the  Winter  period  in  the’  Chicago 
dairy  district  came  to  an  end  when  52  of  the  directors 
of  the  Milk  Producers’  Association  met  in  the  Hotel 
IMorrison,  Chicago,  on  November  2,  and  discussrd  the 
situation  Avith  Mr.  ITarr.v  A.  Wheeler,  of  the  Food 
Adminstration,  at  which  time  ho  set,  up  the  proposition 
that  if  the  producers  w-ould  yield  in  this  matter  for  the 
two  months  of  November  and  December  and  allow-  the 
Food  Administration  to  make  a  price  $3.22  per  300 

pounds  for  their  milk  he  Avonld  guarantee  the  Food 
Administration  would  make  a  full  and  complete  report 
of  their  findings  on  the  cost  of  producing  milk,  and  that 
Avithin  00  days.  He  also  guaranteed  that  their  finding 
of  the  oo.st  of  producing  milk  plus  a  fair  profit  should 
be  the  price  for  the  six  months  of  January,  February, 
March,  April,  May  and  .Time,  1918 ;  and  further,  that 
if  these  findings  should  show-  that  milk  was  sold  during 
the  months  of  November  and  December,  1917,  too  low, 
the  dilTerence  would  be  made  up  to  the  producer  by 
adding  tliis  to  the  price  that  shall  be  found  to  be  the 
correct  price  at  which  he  may  sell  his  milk  during  the 
six  months  named  aboA’c.  This  plan  when  w-orked  out 
and  carried  out  w-ill  practically  put  the  producing  and 
marketing  of  ni’lk  upon  a  new  basi.s,  equal  with  other 
industries,  which  is  that  of  having  a  fair  profit  added 
to  the  cost  of  production.  av',  j.  ktttt.k. 

Secretarv  IMilk  I’roduccr.s’  Association. 


Protest  Against  the  School  Law 

The  IMontgonier.v  County,  N.  Y.,  taxpayers'  school 
.  meeting  took  place  as  scheduled.  Avas  attended  by  about 
190  farmers,  and  lasted  tw-o  and  a  half  hours.  Never 
have  I  attended  any  sort  of  a  meeting  of  farmers  where 
I  AA’itnes.sod  .such  determination  and  enthusiasm.  EA-ery- 
one,  Avith  the  exception  of  one  di.rtrict  school '  .superin¬ 
tendent  agreed  that  the  T'owuiship  School  law  was  the 
most  unpatriotic  law-  ever  put  over.  A  city  mei-chant 
lelatcd  that  he  had  three  brothers.  Grand  Army  men, 
living  on  different  farms  in  the  \icinity,  and  that  not 
one  of  them  would  be  there  today  w-ere  it  not  for  their 
pensions.  Such  experiences  as  a  raise  in  tax  from  $.35 
to  $1.35  are  quite  coniinon.  You  Avill  notice  that  the 
above  illustration  lacks*  but  $5  of  being  four  times 
a  normal  tax.  One  man  reported  the  tax  on  his  140 
acres  to  be  $140. 

After  two  hours  of  disciissiou  a  committee  of  three 
wa.s  appointed  by  the  chairman  (he  being  so  directed 
by  a  motion  unanimously  oai-ried)  to  constitute  a  county 
committee  and  to  act  in  co-operation  Avith  other  county 
committees.  One  of  onr  first  duties  w-ill  be  to  influence 
similar  action  in  other  counties.  In  this  connection 
your  services  would  be  invaluable.  We  have  decided 
not  to  send  a  petition  to  Albany,  because  those  things 
are  ignored,  but  believe  that  a  committee  from  each 
county  to  vi.snt  Albany  and  to  act  in  unison  Avould  be 
effecth-e.  We  had  our  Assemblyman  present.  He  stated 
that  the  legislative  leaders  all  advised  him  to  v-ote 
for  it,  and  that  he  did  not  hear  of  a  single  objection 
from  his  home  district.  I  believe  that  to  be  true. 
Farmers  haA-e  been  so  busy,  and  have  not  taken  the 
prompt  interest  in  legislative  matters  that  they  should. 
Our  county  committee  is  constituted  as  follows :  W. 
BarloAV  Dunlap,  chairman ;  Frank  Hotuling,,  D.  R. 
Devendorf,  all  of  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  The  committee  will 
IniA-e  its  first  meeting  in  a  feAV  days  and  I  hope  our 
activities  may  take  definite  form.  The  Grange  reports 
that  this  biAv  is  not  a  Grange  measure.  Our  meeting 
was  also  nnanimons  in  opposition  to  the  employment 
of  physical  culture  teachers  in  the  couuti-y.  We  believe 
the  Boaixl  of  Regents  has  too  great  an  arbitrary  pow-er. 
The  board  uses  its  threat  of  removal  of  public  money 
us  a  Aveapon  to  force  uiibeneficial  and  impracticable 
adjuncts  to  our  school  .sj-stem.  i).  b.  devexbobf. 

R.  N.-Y. — On  this  as  on  all  other  matters  affecting 
farmers  Ave  stand  ready  to  give  all  sides  a  fair  hearing. 
If  those  AA-lio  advocate  the  ueAv  law-  want  to  defend  it 
they  may  have  a  chance.  What  we  want  above  all 
things  is  an  intelligent  discussion  by  the  country  people 
Avho,  too  frequently,  take  things  for  granted  and  find 
themselves  tied  up  to  thing-;  which  do  not  suit  their 
conditions. 
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“The  Play’s  The  Thing” 

Farm  Life  Depicted  on  the  Stage 


A{?rifu]t  iiriil  collo^os  and  sfliools,  agri- 
oaltural  pajjors,  farmers’  institute  lectur¬ 
ers,  have  all  had  their  part  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  show  the  farmer  and  his  family 
something  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  improved  methods  of  farming  and 
better  living  for  the  farm  jx-ople.  The 
agricultural  extension  of  the  University 
of  ^Minnesota  has  originated  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  effective  way  of  presenting  sonu! 
of  these  ti  uths,  and  better  faianing  meth¬ 
ods  are  now  being  taught  by  means  of 
rural  plays. 


of  the  fahe  shows  usually  seen  on  fair 
grounds.  The  effect  was  marked,  and  the 
demand  for  the  play  as  a  feature  of  short 
courses  and  farmers’  club  meetings  be¬ 
came  so  great  that  it  was  given  50  times 
during  the  season  to  an  estimated  total 
audience  of  l2.'i,000  people. 


dia'amed  of.  She  meets  a  social  worker 
for  the  welfare  league,  Avho  induces  her 
to  go  back  to  her  people,  and  shows  her 
how  to  make  an  attractive  and  comfort¬ 
able  place  out  of  the  old  home. 

The  next  play,  called  “Partners,”  or 
“Ruilding  the  Community  Church,”  shows 


class  in  extension  public  speaking  has 
been  made  a  part  of  the  regular  college 
curriculum.  The  students  who  elect  this 
course  are  given  college  credit  for  12 
Iterformances  in  an  agricultural  extension 
j)lay,  such  as  here  described. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  these  plays  on  farm  life.  Where- 
ever  they  are  produced,  farmers  for  miles 
around  flock  in  and  thoroughly  enjoy  see¬ 
ing  their  own  life  experiences  played  by 
the  young  actor.s.  They  laugh  at  the 
mistakes  of  the  Swede  hired  man,  or  cry 
in  sympathy  with  the  farm  mother  in  her 


From  “Back  to  the  Farm” 


Prom  “The  Booster” 


Ole :  “  Aye  quit !  Aye  can’t  milk  with  dry  hands 


A  Civic  Gathering  in  Park  Center 


From  “Kindling  tlic  Hi'arth  Fire” 

Mrs.  Field  :  “  Men  do  get  their  clothes  so  filthy  in  haying  time 


Dat  cow  Buttercup,  he  ain’t  no  good  on  de  test 


The  first  of  these,  “Back  to  the  Farm,” 
was  written  by  a  student  in  the  school 
of  agriculture.  In  a  simple  and  pleasing 
way  it  presents  the  story  of  a  country  boy 
who  becomes  discouraged  because  of  con¬ 
ditions  on  an  old,  run-down  farm,  and 
shows  his  struggles  to  get  an  education, 
and  his  later  success  in  improving  the 
old  farm.  This  play  was  at  first  used  as 
an  attraction  for  county  fairs.  It  was 
played  by  a  group  of  students  from  the 
college  of  agriculture,  to  take  the  place 


The  second  .season  “The  Booster,”  or 
“Waking  Up  Park  Center,”  was  put  on 
the  road  to  show  how  community  life 
might  be  improved  in  small  towns.  Then 
the  women  began  to  clamor  for  a  play 
which  should  represent  their  life  on  the 
farm,  and  as  a  result,  “Kindling  the 
Hearth  Fire’’  was  written.  This  play 
deals  with  the  problem  of  the  farm  girl 
who  goes  to  the  city  to  escape  the  drudg¬ 
ery  of  farm  life,  but  who  finds  that  there 
are  worse  things  in  city  life  than  she  had 


how,  in  one  neighborhood,  two  rival 
churches  followed  the  suggestion  of  the 
hero  of  the  play,  who,  in  talking  over  the 
discouraging  situation  of  two  pooi‘,  strug¬ 
gling  churches  in  one  neighborhood,  said  : 
“Why  can’t  we  work  together  as  partners 
to  make  life  better  worth  living  every 
day  in  the  week  for  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  community?” 

The  benefits  derived  from  these  play.s, 
by  the  performers  as  well  as  the  audi¬ 
ence,  has  been  .so  marked  that  a  special 


longing  for  the  absent  boy  or  girl,  and 
rejoice  when  the  family  i.s  united  in  a 
happy,  ui)-to-date  farm  home.  And  then 
they  go  away  and  ask  themselves:  “How 
can  we  make  our  farms  and  homes  more 
attractive  for  our  boys  and  girls?” 

After  the  plays  have  run  for  a  season 
they  are  published  in  bulletin  form  by  the 
university,  and  can  be  used  by  organi¬ 
zations  that  wish  to  present  them  with 
home  talent.  Hundreds  of  rural  com¬ 
munities,  notably  farmers’  clubs,  are  now 
making  use  of  these  plays.  J.  M.  dbew. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


In  1827 — 00  years  ago — this  marriage 
notice  was  printed  in  a  ^Massachusetts 
paper : 

In  Seneca  County,  New  York,  on  the 
l.'^th  ult.,  after  a  long  and  tedious  court¬ 
ship  of  about  25  years,  Mr,  (Gilbert  Hon¬ 
eywell,  of  Locke,  to  Miss  I*olly  Ewer,  of 
Scipio. 

Gilbert  woo’d  I’olly  for  many  a  year. 

At  length  he  obtained  his  own  dearest 
dear. 

It  was  not  for  his  cows,  his  sheep  or  his 
money. 

That  Polly  loved  Gilbert — no,  she  always 
lov’d  Honey. 

A  handsomer  couple  perhaps  you  ha’nt 
seen 

She’.s  handsome  and  spritely  as  gnds  at 
eighteen  ; 

Why  such  long  delay  I  surely  can’t  tell ; 
She'd  always  lov’d  Honey — she  lov’d 
Honeywell. 

Yet  in  the  .article  on  honey  (page  13.36) 
we  are  asked  if  any  woman  would  like  to 
have  her  husband  call  her  syrup !  The 
writer  was  brought  up  by  a  lady  who  ad¬ 
dressed  her  husband  as  Sir.  “Syiup”? 
We  have  often  heard  this  lady  start  out 
with,  “Sir,  upon  my  word !” 

I^N'DER  the  excise  laws  of  New  York 
“hard”  cider  will  now  be  classed  as  a 
liquor,  and  people  who  sell  it  in  small 
quantities  must  have  .a  liquor  license.  We 
know  of  many  country  women  who  will 
welcome  this,  for  hard  cider  has  in  the 
past  meant  fear  and  misery  to  them. 
I’y  analysis  and  by  action  as  well,  many 
samples  of  hard  cider  are  worse  than 
beer  and  about  equal  to  whisky  as  a 
dangerous  companion.  Such  companions 
are  always  worse  for  the  women  and  chil¬ 
dren. 

* 

Ix  England  ne.arly  100,000  girls  and 
women  have  substituted  for  farm  hands 
who  have  entered  the  army.  Many  of 
these  girls  have  given  good  service  at 
lighter  farm  work.  Of  course,  the  en¬ 
trance  of  these  women  into  the  ditch 
while  the  men  are  in  the  trenches  has 
started  a  brand  new  line  of  jokes.  Here 
is  one : 

Farmer:  “Look,  ’ere,  Miss,  that  field 
you  itlowed  yesterday’s  all  wrong.” 

lyady  lyand-worker  (art  student)  :  “Oh. 
really !  Well,  I’ll  rub  it  out  and  do  it 
again.” 

Well,  at  any  rate,  the  girl  was  ready 
to  make  it  right.  Would  all  hired  men 
try  it  over? 

* 

On  page  022,  E.  I).  W.  asked  for  a 
pliice  on  a  farm  where  he  could  work 
during  his  vacation.  If  anything  has  been 
said  as  a  result  I  have  missed  it.  Ho  be¬ 
ing  a  minister  would  be  expected  to  give 
a  truthful  account  of  his  experiences. 
Can’t  we  have  an  article  from  him? 

G.  F.  K. 

Several  farmers  wrote  offering  the  min¬ 
ister  a  place  cm  the  farm,  but  he  had  to 
arrange  for  his  vacation  before  he  heard 
from  them.  Ye.s,  indeed,  we  would  like 
to  have  some  lively  clergyman  with  a 
good  bump  of  human  nature  disguise  him¬ 
self  as  a  hired  man,  go  out  and  work  a 
month  at  farm  labor.  Then  we  would 
have  both  minister  and  farmer  tell  their 
sides  of  the  story  I 

* 

Several  cases  are  reported  to  us  lately 
where,  on  marriage,  the  man  took  the 
woman’s  name.  This  can  he  done  legally 
in  most  States.  Usually  this  was  done 
because  the  wife  had  the  better  or  more 
.American  name.  In  some  cases  the  wife 
was  very  proud  of  her  family,  and  made 
it  a  condition  of  marriage  that  her  name 
should  not  be  changed.  There  have  been 
cases  where  a  iman  has  developed  a  prop¬ 
erty  or  a  businc'ss  which  he  wants  re¬ 
tained  in  the  family  name.  He  has  no 
sons  and  so  upon  their  marriage  the 
daughters  retain  their  name  and  the  hus¬ 
band  assumes  it.  Thus  their  children 
will  carry  their  grandfather’s  name  on 
with  them ! 

* 

Y'our  agent  deceived  me.  He  told  me 
to  send  in  at  once  and  I  might  be  a 
writer  at  once,  for  poetry  was  hard  to  get. 
I  believe  you  are  very  partial,  and  I  took 
your  paper  for  the  remainder  of  the  year 
entirely  from  being  confident  that  your 
agent  told  the  truth.  Refund  my  25  cents 
at  once,  and  rcist  assured  that  I  shall 
never  take  it  again.  MRS.  G.  M.  r. 

That  comes  from  a  woman  who  con¬ 
siders  herself  a  poet,  and  is  greatly  dis¬ 


appointed  because  we  told  her  politely 
that  we  could  not  use  her  poetry.  No 
agent  is  authorized  to  contract  for  poetry, 
and  we  do  not  believe  any  of  our  agents 
ever  promised  this  lady  she  “might  be  a 
writer  at  once.”  So  we  refunded  the  25 
cents  due  this  poet  and  expressed  no 
opinion  regarding  her  poetry.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  poetry  is  very  plentiful  and 
very  cheap.  We  have  no  use  for  it  as 
usually  written,  and  no  one  can  say  that 
we  have  ever  solicited  the  poets  to  send 
us  their  verse.  Having  had  some  experi¬ 
ence  at  verse  making,  we  know  better! 

* 

Ox  page  1211  a  woman  in  Virginia 
wanted  to  know  where  she  could  buy 
several  pairs  of  beavers,  evidently  for 
the  purpose  of  stocking  some  wild  lands 
with  these  animals.  We  have  never  been 
able  yet  to  stump  our  readers  on  propo¬ 
sitions  of  this  sort.  They  have  always 
been  able  to  obtain  information  or  ma¬ 
terial  whenever  called  for,  and  so,  through 
one  of  our  readers  in  New  Jersey,  we 
learn  of  a  naturalist  in  Buck  County,  Pa., 
who  offers  for  sale  wild  and  domestic  ani¬ 
mals.  This  man  offers  beavers  for  .$50. 
He  will  also  sell  an  Indian  elephant,  five 
feet  high,  for  .$1,300,  or  an  African  ele¬ 
phant  for  ,$2,()(K).  You  can  buy  a  camel 
for  .$,300,  a  yak.  if  anyone  has  a  desire 
for  such  an  animal,  at  .$200:  a  kangaroo 


for  $1.")0,  or  a  Bengal  tiger,  full  grown, 
for  .$1,0(X>.  Thoi'c  may  be  those  who 
would  like  a  hyena  as  a  pet,  and  in  such 
case  this  man  offers  a  good  specimen  for 
$80,  although  we  would  not  advise  a 
sheep-owner  to  buy  one.  A  Russian  bear 
will  cost  $80,  a  wolf  $25,  a  good-sized 
monkey  all  the  Avay  from  $15  to  $500. 
There  are  numerous  other  wild  animals 
offered  for  sale  at  this  place.  It  simply 
goes  to  show  not  only  that  this  country 
is  producing  just  about  everything  in 
the  way  of  life,  but  that  our  readers  are 
so  widely  distributed  that  they  can  tell 
us  about  all  these  things. 

* 

Amoxg  the  so-called  jokes  floating 
through  the  papers  we  find  the  following : 

She :  “Why  do  you  never  call  me 

‘dear’  any  more?” 

He  :  “Do  you  want  Hoover  to  tell  me 
T  must  give  you  up.  and  offer  me  a  sub¬ 
stitute?” 

Some  of  the  ideas  about  Mr.  Hoover’s 
powers  and  intentions  are  very  remark¬ 
able.  About  all  he  or  anyone  else  can 
do  to  most  of  us  is  to  suggest  that  we 
organize  and  try  to  save  food  by  buying 
and  serving  economically.  Practically  all 
the  saving  effected  in  this  way  must  be 
done  as  volunteer  work.  People  cannot 
be  driven  or  forced  into  any  permanent 
saving  except  through  financial  failure. 
While  some  town  and  city  women  are 


making  a  fad  of  this  “conservation,”  the 
sensible  housewives  will  help  in  any  wor¬ 
thy  enterprise.  People  speak  of  “the  gos¬ 
pel  of  the  clean  plate”  as  if  it  were  some 
new  thing.  This  has  been  the  rule  in 
country  homes  for  years,  and  our  city 
women  are  just  beginning  to  realize  how 
much  they  can  learn  from  country  house¬ 
keepers.  The  most  amusing  and  provok¬ 
ing  thing  about  it  all  is  to  see  young  city 
women  who  would  be  utterly  lost  in  try¬ 
ing  to  cook  a  farmer’s  meal  trying  to  tell 
farm  women  how  to  economize. 

* 

Two  Household  Helps 

Yeast. — Not  all  housekeepers  can  ob¬ 
tain  compressed  yeast.  I  find  a  soft 
“starter”  yeast,  made  as  follows,  very 
satisfactory  and  also  economical.  In 
making  it  the  first  time  I  use  two  yeast 
cakes  (not  compressed),  putting  them  in 
a  quart  or  two-quart  can,  with  one-half 
cup  sugar,  and  filling  up  the  can  nearly 
fuH  with  potato  water,  lukewarm.  There 
should  be  only  enough  potato  to  color  the 
water.  The  yeast,  when  first  made, 
should  be  set  in  a  basin  of  warm  water 
and  kept  warm  all  day ;  afterward,  when 
making,  it  need  not  be  .started  before  .3 
1’.  M.,  though  it  may  be  made  at  noon 
and  used  at  night  or  next  morning.  Leave 
a  depth  of  2Mj  inches  in  the  can.  for  a 


“starter,”  each  time.  Always  atM  one- 
half  cup  sugar  and  potato  water,  as  at 
first.  AViheu  mixing  bread,  use  salt, 
mashed  potato  if  desired,  and  as. much 
lukewarm  water  as  necessary.  Never  put 
salt  in  the  can.  Once  or  twice  a  month, 
a  half  yeast  cake  should  be  added  to  the 
starter. 

CoxvExiE.xcES. — I  once  saw  in  The 
R.  N.-Y'.  .a  suggestion  in  regard  to  keep¬ 
ing  a  pile  of  newspaper  leaves  on  the 
kitchen  table,  and  after  finding  it  helpful, 
improved  upon  it  by  hanging  the  sepa¬ 
rated  leaves  on  a  nail  at  the  end  of  said 
table.  I  would  not  now  be  without  this 
convenience.  Another  help  which  I  prize 
is  a  market  basket  lined  with  old  cari)et 
or  strong  cloth,  in  which  to  carry  wood, 
chips,  and  the  like.  It  W'ill  last  for 
months,  while  a  basket  not  so  strength¬ 
ened  would  wear  out  in  a  week.  It  is 
much  less  tiring  to  carry  wood  in  this 
way  than  in  one’s  arms,  as  country  wom¬ 
en  still  do  at  times,  when  the  men  are 
not  at  hand  to  fill  the  box.  <;.  a.  t. 

♦ 

A  Farm  Woman  Talks 

I  read  with  great  pleasure  last  week 
the  farmer’s  wife’s  complaint  on  this 
eternal  talk  of  thrift  and  ctmservation. 
It  seems  as  though  there  were  very  few 
farmers’  wives  heard  from,  few  of  them 
who  dare  complain,  anyway,  and  we  are 


the  class  of  people  who  are  supposed 
to  do  all  the  saving,  I  have  a  card  of 
Hoover’s  in  my  wdndow  to  have  one  meat¬ 
less  meal  and  one  wheatless  meal  a 
week.  I  shall  do  it,  of  course,  but 
I  just  wuint  to  show  a  little  inconsist¬ 
ency  first.  In  our  country  school  here 
they  have  just  installed  a  sanitary  drink¬ 
ing  fountain,  and  sanitary  toilets  for  the 
boys  and  girls;  we  have  had  to  build  on 
an  addition  to  hold  them.  They  also  have 
a  physical  training  teacher  at  a  salary  of 
a  thousand  a  year.  There  are  about  16 
scholars  in  school  and  as  soon  as  our  good 
road  through  here  is  completed  many  of 
them  will  go  to  town.  Our  country  trus¬ 
tees  have  been  done  away  with,  and  we 
are  paying  village  taxes  (without  having 
anything  to  say  about  it).  Now  they 
are  forcing  all  this  other  expense  on  us 
that  is  not  necessary.  There  are  none  of 
the  children’s  families  with  indoor  toilets, 
and  thi.s  little  school  house  has  seen  gen¬ 
erations  of  children  pas.s  through  its 
doors,  and  none  of  them  have  been  any 
the  worse  for  the  lack  of  these  luxuries. 
If  the  children  lived  in  a  city  or  town 
where  there  was  no  noisy  noon  hour  to 
play  in,  to  say  nothing  of  two  big  recesses 
morning  and  afternoon,  I  should  say  they 
need  physical  training,  but  where  all 
their  time  is  spent  outdoors  running  and 
jumping  it  does  not  secun  necessary.  These 
things  certainly  could  have  waited  a  little 
longer  as  long  as  we  are  expected  to  deny 
ourselves  to  buy  Liberty  Bonds  and  help 
the  Red  Cro.ss,  and  indeed  it’s  a  privih'ge 
to  do  so,  but  it  does  seem  as  though  farm 
women  were  obliged  to  do  all  the  pinch¬ 
ing  and  saving,  as  the  men  do  not  dream 
of  cutting  down  their  luxuries  yet. 

51RS.  .1.  WAI.TER  XKISON. 

Niagara  Cu..  N.  Y. 

* 

Trouble  with  a  Neighbor 

About  10  years  ago  we  bought  a  piece 
of  pi'(q)erty  fenced  in,  and  when  we  want¬ 
ed  to  put  up  a  new  fence  on  the  roadway 
we  j)ut  up  the  fence  in  the  .same  line. 
Now  there  is  a  neighbor  living  near  iis 
and  she  has  a  habit  of  drinking.  Once, 
while  “influenced,”  she  came  across  with 
her  a.x  and  began  to  chop  our  fence 
down,  and  when  I  told  her  to  stop,  .she 
threatened  to  use  the  ax  on  me,  besides 
calling  me  everything  she  could  think  of. 
Would  I  he  doing  a  wise  thing  in  having 
her  brought  to  court  and  fined,  also  bound 
over  to  keep  the  peace?  MRS,  a.  g. 

Such  annoying  things  sometimes  occur  ; 
in  fact,  we  know  of  people  who  have  be¬ 
come  thoroughly  discouraged  at  the  con¬ 
duct  of  such  neighbors,  so  that  they  have 
been  obliged  to  leave  the  neighborhood. 
It  is  never  very  satisfactory  in  trying  to 
deal  with  them,  as  oftentimes  they  do 
not  appreciate  good  treatment,  and  the 
only  way  to  do  is  to  have  them  bound 
over  to  keep  the  peace.  This  can  be  done 
by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  in  your 
case  it  is  probably  the  best  thing  you 
can  do,  as  it  will  probably  result  in  bet¬ 
ter  conduct  on  the  part  of  this  neighbor. 

* 

The  New  York  School  Law 

Do  you  like  the  working  of  the  new 
school  law?  Our  township  consists  of 
20  districts,  less  than  one-tliird  of  which 
are  on  the  eastern  side  of  a  river  running 
through  the  town.  That  end  of  the  town¬ 
ship  has  an  incorporated  village  which 
boasts  of  a  small  high  school.  The  west¬ 
ern  end  of  the  townshii*  contains  a  city 
of  15,000  inhabitants,  and  has  one  of  the 
best  high  schools  in  this  part  of  New 
York  State.  All  the  young  people  of  the 
larger  part  of  the  town.ship  and  many 
from  the  smaller  part  attend  the  city  high 
school,  receiving  tuition  free.  If  the  tax¬ 
payers  could  support  the  high  school  that 
their  children  attend,  it  would  not  seem 
so  unfiiir.  but  the  whole  township  must 
support  the  little  high  school  which  so 
few  patronize.  Taxes  have  doubled,  and 
we  have  no  improvements  in  our  country 
schools.  Indeed,  there  are  many  disad¬ 
vantages.  for  no  one  can  take  the  place 
of  the  old  trustee  to  look  after  the  de¬ 
tails  that  are  always  coming  up.  The 
clerk,  district  superintendent  and  three 
of  the  board  of  education  live  in  or  near 
the  village,  so  that  if  a  broom  or  a  box 
of  chalk  is  needed,  the  district  school 
must  wait  until  the  new  machinery  gets 
in  motion  to  buy  it. 

In  a  nearby  town.ship  a  school  has  been 
closed  and  the  children  drawn  to  the  vil¬ 
lage  high  .school.  I  am  told  that  there 
are  very  objectionable  features  about  it. 
One  father  said  :  “I  don’t  mind  .so  much 
about  my  boy  going  to  school  in  that  way 
— he’s  old  enough  to  look  out  for  himself 
— ^but  I  do  hate  to  let  this  little  girl  of 
mine  go.”  The  time  to  repeal  the  Mac- 
bold  law  is  before  the  towns  take  pos¬ 
session  of  the  district  property,  which 
will  be  between  now  and  next  May. 

A.  G.  n. 


Here  are  two  “  back  lot  ”  gardeners  comparing  products  over  the  line  fence.  But  She  wouldn’t  swap 

the  Baby  for  the  Plymouth  Rock  Rooster ! 


1 


that  saves  yoiirneckwear 


TROOPER 

Same  Style 

Front  2^  in.  Back  lU  in. 

The  modified  curves  pre^ 
vent  cutting  of  your  shirt, 
Ask  your  dealer. 

HALL,  HARTWELL  &  CO. 

TROY,  N.  Y. 


Its  construc¬ 
tion,  0  p  e  r  - 
ation,  main¬ 
tenance  and 
repairs.  By 
V  I  c  t  o  r  W. 
Page. 

6x9.  Cl.  693  pp.  Over 
400  liis. 


It  gives 
up-to- 
date  in¬ 
formation 
on  the 
construe  - 
tlon,  caro 
and  opera¬ 
tion  of  the 
gasoline 

automobile,  including  breakdowns,  and  troubles  of 
every  descrijition.  with  their  proper  remedy.  The 
book  is  clearly  and  concisely  written,  and  tells  just 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  tmder  all  circum¬ 
stances.  Every  illustration  in  the  hook  has  been 
specially  drawn  by  the  author,  and  ahows  details  of 
every  part  of  the  machine. 

This  book  will  be  sent  to  any  address  prepaid  for 
Three  New  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  or  Thirty  Ten-week  Trial  Subsorlptlons  or 
Six  Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions  or  One  New  and 
Four  Renewals,  (Two  Renewals  counts  as  One  New 
Yearly.) 
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The  Pilot  Carbide  Lighting  and 
Cooking  Plant 

Supplies  this  Double  Service  at  Low  Cost 


Well  Broken  to  Harness 

Take  those  New  York  children  driving  praj-ers.  We  do  not  know  how  much  this 
their  goat  in  the  little  wagon.  No  rich  family  has  to  be  thankful  for,  but  this 
man  in  his  .$.5,000  ear  ever  felt  more  pride  little  group  may  well  teach  ns  all  a  lesson 
in  his  vehicle  than  these  children  do.  in  faith  and  hojie. 


Three  Coming  Farmers 


Practicing  on  Old  Tom 


Standing  by  His  Colors 

And  then  look  at  the  .\labama  boy  and 
the  two  kids.  We  might  well  call  this 
picture  three  kids,  rhildren  the  world 
over  have  pretty  much  tlie  same  ideas 
about  playing,  and  they  all  like  to  have 


Bringing  up  the  Calf 

And  then  that  fine  line  of  children  from 
Wisconsin.  That  certainly  is  a  group  of 
fine  youngsters.  They  are  all  happy, 
from  the  little  one  up  to  the  tallest  boy, 
all  ready  for  mischief,  and  a  fine-looking 
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Gives 
$9  Wear 


This  is  the  famous  KORRY-KROME  Shoe  with 
the  guaranteed  waterproof  KORRY-KROME  sole, 
the  highest-priced  sole  leather.  Will  wear  twice 
as  long  as  any  other  soles. 

We  sell  direct  to  you  for  only  $6  ($6.25  west  of  the 
Mississippi)  and  will  refund  your  money  or  replace 
if  shoes  do  not  live  up  to  our  guarantee  of  perfecl 
workmanship,  material  and  long  wear. 

Black  and  tan — wide,  comfortable  lasts. 

No  trouble  about  fit.  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  If 
you  don’t  know  your  size,  copy  number  in  your 
old  shoe  and  send  with  check  or  money  order.  We 
ship  prepaid  parcel  post. 

Send  for  style  circular  D. 

Also  KORRY-KROME  half  soles  60  cents  a  pair 
and  heel  lifts  25  cents  a  pair — or  both  for  75  cents 
delivered. 

THE  K-K  SHOE  CO.,  CORRY,  PA. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse  or  Cow  hide.  Calf  or  other  skins 
with  hair  or  fur  on,  and  make  them 
into  coats  (for  men  and  women),  robes, 
rugs  or  gloves  when  so  ordered.  Your 
lur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than  to  buy 
them  and  be  worth  more. 

Our  illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of 
information.  It  tells  how  to  take  olf 
and  care  for  hides ;  how  and  when  we 
pay  the  fi-eight  both  ways;  about  our 
safe  dyeing  process  on  cow  and  horse 
hide,  calf  and  otlicr  skins;  about  the 
fur  goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell, 
taxidermy,  etc. 

Then  we  have  recently  got  out  an¬ 
other  we  call  our  Fashion  book,  wholly 
devoted  to  fashion  plates  of  muffs, 
neckwear  and  other  line  fur  garments. 

With  prices  ;  also  lur  garments  remod¬ 
eled  and  repaired. 

You  can  have  either  book  by 
kour  correct  address  naming 
both  books  if  you  need  both. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
571  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


More  of  the  Children 

Their  Play  and  Their  Pets 


T.ast  month  yon  rpinombcr  we  spoke  living  pots  and  toys  as  tlieir  playmates, 
about  having  pictures  of  pets,  so  here  we  Then  that  picture  of  the  New  .Jersey 
are  able  to  show  a  number  of  them.  girl,  with  the  dolls  at  her  side,  saying  her 


This 

$6 

Shoe 


Cooff  ytfur  Brtaff/asi  and  Btnnera 
on  a  pitot  Carbide  Caa  /lange 


SQUADRON 


A  complete  Pilot  installation  includes  the  plant 
which  sets  behind  the  scenes  -  a  handsome  bronze 
or  brass  light  fixture  for  each  room  in  the  house -a 
gas  range  for  the  kitchen -and  big  ball  lights  for 
porches,  barns  and  the  yard.  All  lights  are  equipped 
to  turn  on  without  matches,  while  the  gas  range  is 
operated  exactly  as  are  similar  ranges  in  city  homes 
everywhere. 

This  is  unquestionably  the  most  desirable,  prac¬ 
tical  and  economical  lighting  and  cooking  service 
available  for  country  home  use -a  claim  amply 
attested  by  the  fact  that  the  Carbide  Plant  always 
has  and  still  does  out-sell  all  rival  “light  systems’^ 
after  fifteen  years  of  strenuous  competition. 

Write  for  list  of  instal¬ 
lations  which  you  can  inspect 
in  your  own  neighborhood. 

The  Oxweld  Acetylene 
Company 

Newark  Chicago  Los  Angeles 


J.  L.  Dodge  writes: 

**My  Pilot  plant 
is  giving  perfect 
service  after  ten 
years’  constant  use 
without  repairs.** 


A  Bunch  of  Alabama  Kids 
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A  Fine  Wisconsin  Group 


lot  all  tliroii"h.  Almost  anyoiit'  would 
be  glad  to  pick  six  or  eight  children  out 
of  that  group,  but  ho  would  have  a  job 
to  say  which  ones  he  liked  best. 

Then  comes  that  little  girl  in  New 
Jersey  who  is  binding  up  the  wounded 
cat.  No  doubt  this  girl  has  been  reading 
about  the  Red  Cross  work  in  the  trenches, 
and  she  is  practicing  on  patient  old  Tom 
or  Tiger.  He  is  standing  it  pretty  well 
for  a  cat,  but  ho  may  get  tired  of  the 
game  a  little  later,  and  then  wo  are  afraid 
that  bed  will  not  hold  him. 


Backed  by  the  Stars  and  Stripes 


And  what  do  you  think  of  that  dog  .sit¬ 
ting  up  in  his  chair  to  take  notice?  Jack, 
or  whatever  his  name  may  be,  is  a  good 
one.  and  whoever  taught  him  his  tricks 
is  a  good  master,  who  has  the  patience  to 
mak(^  an  animal  understand  things.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  outcry  about  dogs  now, 
but  we  think  that  a  good,  clean  dog,  like 
.Tack  in  this  iiicture,  is  a  good  companion 
for  a  boy.  because  the  patience  reiiuiia'd 
to  teach  the  dog  is  the  finest  thing  whicli 
a  cliild  can  have. 


Jack  is  Well  Trained 

Hag  over  all,  and  the  boy  is  standing  like 
a  little  soldier,  ready  to  do  his  bit  for  the 
country.  It  is  a  line  thing  in  these  days 
to  have  the  children  feel  that  they  can 
have  their  little  showing  of  iiatriotism 
like  the  older  folks. 

And  the  larger  ones  are  doing  practical 
work,  too.  See  that  boy  with  the  calf. 
He  will  stay  by  his  pet  until  it  grows  up 
(Continued  on  page  I.T'IT.) 


And  what  do  you  think  about  that 
New  York  baby  in  the  cradle?  They 
have  backed  the  baby  right  up  against  the 
American  flag,  so  that  he  surely  is  stand¬ 
ing  by  the  colors,  and  he  is  not  making 
any  time  over  it,  either,  but  watching 
the  proceedings  with  the  wide-open  eyes 
of  a  child. 

And  there  is  another  patriotic  little 
citizen  standing  under  the  flag.  They 
have  put  the  guns  up  over  him,  and  the 


at  the 


Old  PticeH 

A  big  advance  in  the  price  of  the  New 
Edison  is  to  take  place  on  January  1st. 

But  to  all  who  write  now  we  will 
allow  the  present  terms  of 

SiW  Only 


DOWN 

After  FREE  Trial 

VES, 

the  New  Edison — ^Mr.  Edison’s 

great  new  phonograph  with  the  Dia¬ 
mond  stylus  reproducer  and  your 
choice  of  all  the  brand  New  Diamond* 

Amberol  Records  on  free  trial  without  a  ^  _ 

down.  Now,  on  this  offer,  you  can  have  the  finest,  the”  _ 

best  that  money  can  buy  at  a  price  very  much  less  than  that  ^ 
which  imitations  of  the  genuine  Edison  are  offered.  Seize  this  opportunity.  Send  coupon. 

"R  rtplf  TTit'Aci’  send  the  New  Edison  to 

UUllUlll  VyilCl  E/llCH  your  home  on  free  trial.  Entertain  your 
family  and  friends  with  your  favorite  records — everything  from  Grand  Opera  to  the 
latest  city  song  hits.  Comic  Vaudeville  and  roaring  Minstrel  Shows— then  if  you  choose 
send  the  outfit  back  to  us  at  our  expense.  But  if  you  wish  to  keep  Mr.  Edison’s  superb 
new  instrument,  send  us  only  $1.00  after  the  free  trial.  Pay  the  balance  on  the  easiest 
kind  of  monthly  payments.  Don’t  miss  this  wonderfully  liberal  offer.  Write  at  once. 


Catalog  FREE/Ji 


P.  K.  BABSON,  Edison  Plionairrsph  DisL 
—  ^  4788  Edison  Block  Chicago,  lllinoia 

Get  our  New  Edison  catalog.  .  Your  name  and  Gentlemen:— Please  send  me  your  New 

Bddress  on  a  post  card  or  letter  (or  jnst  this  coupon)  la  ^  Edison  Catalog  and  full  particulars  of  your 
enough.  No  obligations  in  asking  for  the  catalog.  free  trial  offer  on  the  new  model  i^disoa 

Find  out  about  this  offer— while  this  offer  lasts.  ^  Phonograph. 

F.  K.  BABSON,  Edison  Phonograpli  Dist. 

4788  Edison  Block  Chicago,  Illinois 

Canadian  Office;  865  Portage  Ave.,  Wtanlpeg,  Man. 


Name . . 


Addreaa.. 


TTHE|  ORIGINAL /^‘■CHEMICAL! 

Indoor  Uosot 

30,000  SOLD-FIFTH  YEAR 

More  Comfortable, 
Healthful,  Convenient 

Eliminates  tho  out -house, 
open  vault  and  cesspool, 
which  are  brooding  places 
for  germs.  Have  a  warm, 
sanitary,  odorless  toilet  right 
in  your  houso.  No  going  out 
in  cold  weather.  A  boon  to 
invalids.  Endorsed  by  State 
Boards  of  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 

Put  It  Anywhere  In  The  House 
Tho  germs  are  killed  by  a  chemical  process  in 
water  in  the  container.  Empty  once  a  month. 
No  more  trouble  to  empty  than  ashes.  Closet  ab¬ 
solutely  guaranteed.  Guaranteo  on  file  in  the 
oftico  of  this  publication.  Ask  for  catalog  and  price 
ROWE  SANITARY  MFQ.  CO.  10211  6th  ST.,  DETROIT, 

Ask  about  the  Ko-San  Washstand— -Hot  and  Cold  MICH. 

Running  Water  Without  Plumbing 


lbs. 

BEST 

MARA¬ 

CAIBO 

COFFEE 

(Bean  or 
Ground) 

and 

lib. 

AMBASS¬ 

ADOR 

COCOA 

$1.00 


Two  big-  bargains  in 
ONE.  Noifrisliing  Food 
and  REAL  LUXURIES 
at  a  price  that  knocks  all 
the  pep  out  of  old 
“High-Cost-of-Li  ving.  ” 

Fi'oe  delivery  within  300  miles. 
Goods  must  suit  you  or  money 
ba<k. 

Order  from  point  nearest  you. 

c  Janies%nDyl@ 


61  Barclay  St.«  New  York. 
431  Market  St..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Check-Mate 

The  chilliest  room  is  quickly  made  comfortable  if 
you  put  a  Perfection  Oil  Heater  on  the  job.  It’s 
light  and  easily  carried  wherever  needed.  No  coal 
or  ashes  to  carry.  Inexpensive  to  buy  and  to  use. 
Now  in  over  3,000,000  homes. 

Re-wicking  is  now  easy  with  the  new  No.  5(X)  Perfection 
Heater  Wick— comes  trimmed  and  burned  off,  all  ready  for  use. 

So-CO-ny  Kerosene  gives  best  results. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICES 


New  York 
Buffalo 


Albany 

Boston 


Evening  Devotion 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


A  Fixe  Svi’pek. — Tlie  I’arson  and  the 
boys  have  had  a  fine  sapper.  It  wyisn’t 
exactly  pork  chops  at  42  cents  a  [)ound. 
In  fact,  it  cost  nothing  but  great  fun  for 
the  boys.  The  meat  was  raised  right  on 
our  own  place,  eating  swamp  grass  and 
roots  and  other  things  that  we  have 
hardly  missed.  It  doesn’t  take  as  ifnich 
time  to  dress  it  as  it  does  chicken,  either. 
For  it  is  muskrat. 

The  BtTLi.ETiN. — Farmers’  Bulletin 
.“IDG  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
a  most  interesting  treatise  on  the  musk¬ 
rat.  It  is  more  than  interesting;  it  is 
profitable.  Of  the  more  than  seven  mil¬ 
lion  killed  in  this  country  in  a  year  prob¬ 
ably  not  a  million  are  used  at  all  for 
food.  This  is  a  great  waste,  and  most  of 
it  among  peojjle  who  can  least  afford  it. 
A  good  muskrat  weighs  just  about  three 
pound.s,  and  when  skinned  and  dressed 
there  is  just  about  a  pound  and  a  half 
of  fine  meat.  It  would  appear  to  be  safe 
to  say  that  from  five  to  six  million  pounds 
of  meat  are  thrown  away  each  year. 

('atchixo  the  Me.\t.— But  you  can’t 
cook  him  till  you  catch  him.  The  I’ar¬ 
son  has  never  had  any  luck  putting  the 
traps  at  the  mouth  of  their  holes  or  where 
their  paths  go  down  into  the  water.  Of 
couse,  you  will  get  one  occasionally,  hut 
it  is  a  slow  process.  It  is  much  more 
satisfactory  to  use  bait.  But  the  little 
jump  trap  right  near  a  bank  and  just 
under  w'ater.  If  it  is  on  top  of  a  stone 
with  deep  water  around  it.  so  much  the 
better,  as  the  muskrat  will  get  drowned 
in  the  traji  and  thus  iirevcnt  any  possi¬ 
bility  of  its  getting  away.  The  boys  get 
a  wire  hoop  off  a  barrel  ami  cut  in  sev¬ 
eral  pieces  about  a  foot  long  and  put  the 
bait  on  this,  sticking  it  firmly  in  the  bank 
so  that  the  bait  is  right  over  the  trap 
and  pretty  close  to  the  bank.  The  Ihir- 


and  time  in  which  to  tend  them.  Few 
seem  to  realize  how  much  this  means  to 
the  country  boy,  who  has  so  little  to 
cheer  him.  It  taxes  a  boy’s  skill  and  in¬ 
genuity  in  setting  the  traps,  and  the 
thrill  and  excitement  of  getting  some¬ 
thing  goes  right  to  a  boy’s  heart.  Even 
"Sit”  has  bwn  all  excited  over  this  trap- 
jdng.  These  “rushrats.”  as  she  calls 
them,  are  good.  She  has  her  trap  and 
each  boy  has  his.  She  got  one  night  be¬ 
fore  last-  The  boys  are  up  bright  and 
early  to  go  over  to  the  brook.  After  the 
I’arson  had  several  dressed  for  supper 
the  other  day,  “Sit”  informed  her  mother 
that  they  were  all  “peeled”  for  suj)per. 

Little  Potatoes. — The  Parson  had 
four  or  five  barrels  of  smallish  imtatoes 


The  Boy  and  Old  Doll 

in  tin*  c<dlar  which  he  had  i)lanned  to  boil 
up  for  the  hens  next  Winter,  and  occa- 
sif)nally  let  Old  Doll  have  ti  feed.  ’I'hey 
were  mostly  nice  and  smooth,  and  such 
as  we  were  mighty  glad  to  get  our.selves 
last  Winter.  It  has  grown  upon  the  Par¬ 
son  that  those  potatoes  had  a  lot  of  good 
eating  in  them.  And  wasn’t  there  a  f4‘l- 
low  the  boys  call  (’harlie  t’haplin  over  in 
town  with  a  big  family  and  the  same  ohi 
day’s  i)ay  he  used  to  have?  As  was  to  be 
exp('ct(“d.  ln‘  hasn't  a  i)otato  or  anything 
(dse  in  the  cellai'  for  tlie  Wint<'r.  So  we 


The  Parson  and  Boys 

son  and  the  boys  kept  finding  corncolis  in 
the  mouths  of  the  burrows,  and  while  the 
Parson  as  a  boy  always  used  apples  for 
bait,  w'e  decided  to  try  corn  as  well.  Wo 
took  about  an  inch  of  corncob  and  put 
too.  They  preferred  tlie  corn  at  once. 
We  found  them  exceedingly  fond  of  car¬ 
rots  also.  The  Government  bulletin  says 
that,  as  far  as  has  been  observed,  they 
seem  to  prefer  carrots  to  anything  else. 

_  The  Skins. — We  found  from  the  bulle¬ 
tin  that  the  fur  is  not  at  its  best  till 
about  the  first  of  December,  and  so  the 
boys  will  probably  bring  in  their  five 
that  on  the  wire,  and  a  piece  of  apple, 
traps  for  a  while.  Last  night  they  caught 
two  and  have  now  caught  seven  right 
near  the  henhouse.  The  corn  about  the 
crib  and  barn  seems  to  have  attracted 
them.  It  is  wonderful  what  nice  fur 
these  little  animals  have !  It  should  be 
stretched  well  on  a  pointed  shingle  and 
hung  up  till  time  to  sell.  As  a  boy  the 
Parson  delighted  himself  with  10  to  12 
cents  for  a  pelt,  while  last  year  they 
bi’ought  40  to  i)0  cents.  Many  States  have 
a  long  closed  season  for  muskrats,  and 
every  State  ought  to  have. 

Cooking  the  Muskrat. — ^The  Govern¬ 
ment  bulletin  gives  three  different  ways 
of  cooking  this  fine  meat.  All  such  game 
should  be  soaked  over  night  in  salt  water. 
In  dressing,  keep  the  fur  from  touching 
the  meat  as  far  as  possible,  and  carefully 
cut  away  the  little  flanks  or  .stomach 
walls  and  any  fatty-looking  pieces  under 
the  fore  legs.  Then  the  meat  can  be 
boiled,  fried  slowly  in  deep  fat,  or  roast¬ 
ed.  Better  send  for  the  bulletin,  it  is 
wonderfully  interesting. 

Trapping. — Let  the  boys  trap  this  Fall 
and  give  them  the  money  for  the  traps 


at  the  Muskrat  Supper 

dumj»(“d  the  barrels  over  and  will  g<‘t  nut 
about  six  busheds  for  him. 

The  Pav. — IL?  was  to  j)ay  50  famts  a 
bushel,  hut  when  the  Parson  delivered 
them  at  the  house  and  saw  the  want 
there,  even  his  elastic  conscience  trouhleil 
him.  Why  should  he  ask  anything  for 
those  little  potatoes’:'  And  the  woman 
a.sked  about  a  hen  for  Thanksgiving. 
Were  they  so  awful  high?  “We  haven’t 
had  a  chicken  for  several  years,”  she  said. 
This  stuck  in  the  I’arson’s  crop  as  Old 
Doll  jogged  along  home.  _  Those  children 
had  never  seen  a  drumstick,  never  taken 
a  chicken  bone  with  them  from  the  table 
to  chew  on  out  of  doors !  The  boys  say 
there  are  two  Ithode  Island  roostei-s  th.at 
roost  on  an  old  hox  over  at  the  henhouse. 
They  will  both  lose  their  heads  Thanks¬ 
giving  time,  and  one  will  be  enough  for 
us. 

War  Thanksgiving. — And  that  re¬ 
minds  the  I’ar.son  that  when  this  letter 
goes  out  to  many  readers,  the  eyes  of  the 
farm  boys  will  be  upon  the  hen  roosts, 
and  the  eyes  of  the  housewives  upon  the 
thickest  juimpkin  for  the  pumpkin  pies. 
A  great  mass  of  foodstuff  on  the  table 
will  be  out  of  jdace  this  year,  as  in  fact, 
it  always  is.  I.et  there  be  the  samples, 
the  first  fj-uit.s,  of  all  the  good  things 
God  has  given  us.  and  enough,  and  only 
enough,  for  health  and  hunger’s  sake. 
Let  the  signs  of  the  war  appear  in  the 
things  that  are  missing  from  the  table. 
The  apple_  sauce  will  go  just  as  well  if 
not  made  in  .a  pie,  and  .steaming  johnny- 
cake  will  replace  the  bread.  With  eggs 
so  dear  and  sugar  so  scarce,  cake  will 
soon  be  a  thing  of  the  pa.st.  and  wno  of  us 
will  not  be  all  the  better  for  it ! 

We  Fan  TTkio. — Toiti‘»'ht  a«  we  sat  :\t 


the  table,  one  chair  was  empty,  and  tho 
boj’s  pushed  it  back  against  the  wall.  To 
be  sure,  he  was  no  blood  relation,  but  he 
was  one  of  the  down  county  boys  that 
came  one  morning  to  put  up  temporarily 
till  he  found  a  boarding  place,  for  he  was 
to  work  in  town.  The  Parson  thinks  he 
never  spent  much  time  “looking.”  He 
has  been  here  ever  since.  Ilis  coming  at 
night  was  always  a  great  time  for  the 
children — last  night  a  big  bag  of  peanuts 
went  round. 

Short  Notice. — ^This  afternoon  his 
people  ’phoned  that  the  summons  to  th- 
war  had  come  and  he  must  leave  tomor¬ 
row  morning.  The  Parson  took  his  car 
and  went  into  town  after  him,  and  in  an 
hour  he,  and  all  his  things  had  gone.  It 
has  been  good  for  all  of  us,  for  some¬ 
how  we  never  realize  a  thing  till  it  comes 
mighty  close  to  home. 

What  To  Do. — The  Par.son  heard  a 
man  talk  the  other  day  who  had  been 
working  with  the  boys  up  at  the  big 
camp  in  Massachusetts.  What  .seemed 
to  be  of  real  help  to  the  men  up  there? 
First  of  all,  letters  and  parcels  from 
home.  Keep  the  home  ties  strong  and  all 
concerned  are  safer  and  better.  Of  the 
fellows  up  there  who  were  getting  and 
writing  letters  constantly,  he  had  no 
fear.  And^  a  parcel  of  goodies  and  some 
of  mother’s  cooking!  No  one  knows 
what  it  means  to  take  a  fellow  right  out 
of  the  family  and  his  circle  of  friends  and 
soci.al  life  and  put  him  where  he  sees 
iHithing  in  the  world  but  strange  men ! 
The  I’arson  had  a  taste  of  it  in  freshman 
days  iji  college.  How  we  rushed  after 
class  in  the  morning  to  look  at  that 
cigar  box  in  the  hallway!  Those  letters 
from  home  _  were  the  choicest  of  all.  I 
Some  ai'e  still  packed  deep  down  in  the' 
bottom  drawer  of  his  desk. 

Tho.se  Boxes.— The  Parson  and  his 
brother  were  together  the  first  year  at' 
college,  and  such  boxes  as  we  us(‘d  to 
bring  with  us  from  the  old  farm.  When 
the  trunk  w.as  full  we  would  put  rope 
handles  in  the  ends  of  a  drygoods  box 
from  Fargo’s  store  and  pass  that  off  .as 
baggage.  Shall  I  ever  forget  the  time 
Avhen  we  had  some  three  week.s’  rations 
packed  in  a  long  slim  “trunk”  box,  and 
the  baggage  man  hurled  it  onto  tho  truck 
and  the  thing  split  clear  across  both 
ends!  I  can  see  those  baked  b<*ans  run¬ 
ning  out  on  that  truck  as  though  it  were 
yesterday,  instead  of  2-5  years  ago.  We 

“OA.ssEn.” — It  was  lucky  that  the  fat 
baggage  master  at  the  old  home  st.ntion 
was  too  busy  smoking  his  cob  pipe  to 
weigh  up  trunks  in  tho.se  day.s,  A  bran 
sack  of  potatoes  used  to  slide  quietlv  but 
heavily  at  the  bottom  of  that  old  Sara¬ 
toga.  The  next  morning,  before  the  men 
were  up  (it  didn’t  have  to  be  early  for 
that),  the  Parson  used  to  carry  it  on 
his  biick  across  the  campus  to  store  away 
in  the  janitor’s  cellar.  We  had  a  gas 
plate  and  oven  in  which  we  would  put  po¬ 
tatoes  to  bake  before  going  to  a  recitation 
.an  hour  long.  As  we  came  out  of  recita¬ 
tion  one  day,  I  luaird  a  shouting  down 
tow;ird  Room  4.  Section  1.  .And  there 

‘  ((’<intinued  on  jiage  LTG2.) 


YEAR  TO  PAY 

No  Money  In  Advance 

This  splendid  6-pieee  bed  outfit  sent  yon  without  any 
advance  payment.  Try  it  for  30  days  free.  If  vou  de- 

payment  in  60  days  and 

not  be  out  a  cent.  Order  now — direct  i 
Iron  this  ad.  Also  tret  big  free  I 
bargain  catalog.  a  i 


Complete  Ontfit— Full  size  bed. 

inch  continuous 
posts.  Seven 
S-8  Inch  op- 
rjRht  grouped 
filTors.  Hoad 
end  ia  64  in. and 
foot  end  ie  84 
fn.  frem  floor. 

Choice  of 
White  or  Gold 
Bronze,  (Vernia 
Martin)  finiah. 

Spring  has  fab<  tA 
ric  top  fitted  on  “  “ 
hea^  angle  ir¬ 
on  frame  and  < 
is  supported  at  * 
ends  by  resili¬ 
ent  steel  helic¬ 
al  coil  springs. 

Mattress  good 
grade,  sanitary 
cotton  top  well  j 

filled  with  fibre. 

Covered  with 
neat  stripe  tick¬ 
ing.  Weighs  , 
burlaped,  about  60  \ 
lbs.  Pillows  filled 
with  specially  blend¬ 
ed  selected  feathers 
snd  measure  full  18x25 
inches.  Covered  with 
durable  stripe  ticking. 

Shipped  from  our  Chicago  Warehouse. 

FREE  Book  of  Bargains 

Great  454  page  Book  shows  thousands  of  amazing  bargains  !n 
Turniture,  stoves,  ranges,  rugs.  carpeU.  silverware,  jewelry,  sew¬ 
ing  machinesjcngines.  sep^ators,  paints,  roofing  and  other  fann 
necessities.  TO  days  free  trial  on  anything  you  want— and  a  year  to 
pay.  No  C.  O.  D.  No  deposit.  Send  post  card  for  this  big  book. 

The  Hartman  Co. 

4019  LaSalle  SL  DepL  978  Chicago 


Order 
direct  from 
this  ad 


The  Modem 
Gas 

Tractor 


Its  construction, 
utility,  opera¬ 
tion  and  repair. 


TIio 
latest 
and  most 

roiniiicte  By  Victor  W.  Page. 

lIslmd^“o  n  6»/4X7'/2.  Cl.  475  pp.  24  III. 

f‘mn  trao?-V^  3  folding  plates, 

ors  and  tractor  power  plants,  treatinp:  exhaustively 
on  their  design  and  construction,  and  giving  comiilet'o 
instructions  on  their  care,  operation  and  repair.  It 
describes  all  ignition  systems,  all  types  of  vaporizers 
and  carburetors,  latest  forms  of  power  plants  and 
in.stallations.  chitehes,  speed  changing  and  reversing 
gears,  all  frame  parts  and  their  functions,  and  every 
recent  improvement  in  tractor  and  auxiliary  appli¬ 
ances.  All  types  and  sizes  of  gasoline,  kerosene  and 
oil  tractors  are  fully  described.  Every  jdiase  of 
traction  engineering  practice  is  fully  covered. 

The  above  book  wKI  be  sent  postpaid  for  Two 
New  Yearly  Subscriptions  or  Twenty  Ten-week  Trial 
Subscriptions  or  Four  Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions 
or  One  New  Yearly  Subscription  and  Two  Renewal 
Subscriptions. 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Cloth  and  Velvet. — The  young  girl’s 
dress  shown  at  the  left  in  the  first  picture 
shows  the  use  of  two  materials,  so  popu¬ 
lar  this  season.  It  was  a  combination  of 
jersey  cloth  and  velvet  in  a  medium  shade 
of  brown.  The  three-tier  skirt  was  quite 
narrow,  the.  flounces  being  shaped.  This 
was  made  of  ihe  jersey  cloth,  each  flounce 
being  bound  with  velvet.  The  short  belted 
coat,  perfectly  plain,  was  of  the  velvet, 
and  had  cuffs  and  shawl  collar  of  sable 
fox.  No  fastenings  were  visible,  except 
two  bronze  ball  buttons  that  fastened  the 
belt.  The  original  suit  w’as  a  ve’ry  ex¬ 
pensive  one,  but  we  thought  it  very  prac¬ 
tical  for  either  a  young  woman  or  a 
growing  girl  of  the  ’’flapper”  age.  It  is 
not  Avise  for  the 
average  home 
d  r  e  ssmaker  to 
attempt  a  tail¬ 
ored  suit,  but 
this  style  is  not 
beyond  ordinary 
ability,  and  it  is 
more  dressy 
than  a  strictly 
tailored  style. 

The  skirt  may 
hiive  a  high  gir¬ 
dle  and  shoul¬ 
der  straps  to 
match,  which, 
worn  with  a  net 
or  crepe  waist, 
would  give  the 
effect  of  a  dress 
rather  than  _  a 
separate  skirt 
and  waist.  The 
hat  shown  has 
a  brown  velvet 
crown  a  n  d 
t  r  a  n  s  p  a  rent 
brim  of  gold 
lace. 

Spiral 

F  L  O  XI  N  c  E  s. 

• — 'I'lie  figure  at 
the  right  in  the 
s  a  m  e  picture 
shows  a  skirt 
with  spiral 
flounce.  This  Two  Styles 

.  dress  was  of 

black  velvet  bound  with  black  silk  braid. 
The  skirt  was  quite  narrow,  and  the 
spiral  flounce  looked  as  though  just  twist¬ 
ed  around  it.  The  belted  coat,  also 
bound  with  braid,  had  a  round  yoke  and 
one  of  those  odd  stand-up  collars  that 
form  an  oval  neck  opening,  rolling  deeper 
at  the  back.  The  yoke  fastened  invisibly 
down  the  shoulder,  and  the  fastening  was 
continued  invisibly  at  one  side.  The  tight 
sleeves  flared  at  the  cuff,  and  were  bound 
with  braid. 

A  Smai.l  Oirl  in  Velvet. — In  the  sec¬ 
ond  group,  the  little  girl  at  the  left  wears 
a  dress  of  beetroot  velveteen,  a  deep  rich 
shade  of  red  now  very  popular.  The  dress 
was  merely  a  .straight  gathered  skirt  with 
a  short-waist- 
ed  bodice  and 
long  sleeves 
gathei’ed  into 
a  cuff.  The 
waist  was  cut 
into  a  deep 
square  open¬ 
ing,  and  a  lit- 
tle  tucked 
g  u  i  m  p  e  of 
white  nain- 
s  6  o  k,  the 
round  collar' 
and  front  hem 
edged  with  a 
little  frill,  was 
worn  with  it. 

The  waist, 
culTs  a  n  d 
pocket  w  e  r  e 
trimmed  with 
wool  embroid¬ 
ery  in  shades 
of  old  rose  and 
green.  It  was 
a  very  becom¬ 
ing  little  dress, 
but  quite  sim¬ 
ple.  The  .small 
hat  was  of 
beetroot  r  e  d 
velvet,  trim¬ 
med  with  old 
rose. 

Silk  and 
S  W  AN S DOWN. 

— ^The  coat 
worn  by  the 
small  child  in 
the  center  was  white  grosgrain  silk, 
trimmed  with  swansdown.  It  was  a  plain 
bi.s'hop  shape,  shin-ed  at  the  top  in  deep 
points  at  back  and  front,  and  the  tops 
of  the  .sleeves.  The  round  collar  was  of 
solid  shirring,  edged  with  swansdown, 
and  the  coat  was  edged  down  the  front, 
around  the  bottom  and  on  the  cuffs  with 
the  swansdown.  A  little  shirred  white 
silk  mulf,  edged  with  swansdown,  a  white 
silk  hood,  and  leggings  of  white  broad¬ 
cloth,  finished  the  suit. 

The  Bustle  Returns. — It  is  rather 
sad,  after  we  have  been  congratulating 
ourselves  on  the  good  taste  of  prevailing 
fashions,  to  find  the  old-time  bustle  com¬ 
ing  back,  but  a  gi'eat  many  new  gowns 
are  draped  to  give  this  effect.  The  gown 
figured  at  the  right  of  the  children  was 
made  of  taupe  chiffon  velvet  and  was  ex¬ 
tremely  plain,  merely  a  straight  gathered 
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skirt  and  tight  bodice,  fitted  in  at  the 
waist  line.  The  back  of  the  skirt  was 
draped  up  in  two  puffs,  giving  a  bustle 
effect.  This  style  of  drapery,  sometimes 
confined  to  the  puffs  at  the  back,  and 
sometimes  continued  in  folds  at  the  sides, 
is  often  seen,  and  shows  a  new  outline. 
This  figure  also  shows  a  large  scarf  of 
mole  plush,  and  a  high_  draped  military 
toque  of  the  same  material. 

Some  Useful  Fabrics.— Viyella  flan¬ 
nel,  31  inches  wide,  w'hich  is  guaranteed 
unshrinkable,  is  $1.25  a  yard,  and  is  ex¬ 
cellent  for  tailored  blouses  and  children’s 
clothes.  It  comes  in  plain  colors  and  at¬ 
tractive  stripes.  Fmglish  taffeta  flannel, 
31  inches  wide,  is  .$1.75  a  yard,  and  has 

satin  stripes  in 
hand  some  ef- 
f  e  c  t  s.  Among 
the  heavier  cot¬ 
ton  fabrics  suit¬ 
able  for  AVintcr 
wear  is  Devon- 
shire  cloth, 
which  comes  in 
plain  colors, 
stripes  and 
checks.  It  is  31 
inches  wide  and 
costs  35  cents  a 
yard.  It  will  be 
xi.seful  for  house 
dresses,  chil¬ 
dren’s  garments 
and  blouses. 
.Tapanese  crepes, 
in  white  and 
colors,  are  30 
inches  wide,  35 
cents  a  yard. 
Crepe  radiant  is 
a  very  nice  silk- 
cotton  fabric  for 
dresses  and 
waists,  in  the 
newest  p  1  a  i  n 
colors ;  it  is  .30 
inches  wide,  S,5 
cents  a  yard. 
All-wool  challis, 
always  desirable 
for  children’s 
in  Flounces  d  r  e  s  s  e  s,  27 

inches  wide,  is 
85  cents  a  yard.  Wool  jersey  dresses 
have  become  as  popular  as  the  favorite 
serge.  They  do  not  crush  or  wrinkle,  do 
not  wear  shiny,  and  are  very  comfortable. 
They  are,  however,  very  clinging,  and 
bring  out  any  defect  or  peculiarity  of  the 
wearer’s  figure.  Shades  of  saml  color 
are  especially  popular  in  this  jersey  cloth. 

Millinery. — Chenille  hats  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  all  sorts  of  styles,  some  very 
close  little  turbans  formed  of  chenille 
going  round  and  round  being  very  popu¬ 
lar,  while  larger  shapes  of  sailor  style 
are  made  of  the  same  material.  A  high- 
crowned  sailor  _  model  of  taupe  chenille 
was  trimmed  with  bunches  of  flowers  and 
fruit  in  chenille  embroidery  worked  di¬ 
rectly  on  the 
hat.  The  em¬ 
broidery  was 
very  daring  in 
color,  light 
purple  grapes 
in  front,  deep 
red  berries 
and  apricot 
flowers,  but  all 
tones  of  color 
that  harmon¬ 
ized.  This  was 
called  a  sports 
hat,  but  such 
.styles  are  used 
for  general 
wear.  Another 
striking  hat 
was  of  alter- 
Jj.ate  strands 
of  black  che¬ 
nille  and  pink 
Av  o  o  1,  sewn 
A'OTtically  o  n 
the  frame,  and 
trimmed  .  with 
a  fur  pomi)on 
on  the  top. 
Many  hats  are 
trimmed  with 
embroidei’y  in 
chenille,  silk 
a  n  d  w  o  0  1. 
Both  embroid¬ 
ery  and  velvet 
flowers  of  the 
^  hand.some  typo 

Si  Wcw  okirt  Outline  T*  ©  J)Opx.ll<ir 

hat  trim¬ 
mings  ;  Avhut  are  termed  handsome  hats 
are  most  in  vogue.  Plain  felt  is  prac¬ 
tically  unknoAvn  '  in  women’s  hats,  but 
there  are  many  in  veloui'S.  These  are 
always  the  plain  sports  type,  merely 
trimmed  Avith  a  band,  but  they  are  very 
serviceable  and  becoming,  and  especially 
nice  for  a  youthful  face.  In  other 
hats  there  is  a  p'eat  deal  of  color,  and 
often  a  contrasting  facing  to  the  brim. 
One  hat  noted  was  .smoothly  covered  Avith 
brocaded  velvet,  pale  blue  in  color,  and 
faced  with  plain  velvet  in  old  rose ;  it 
had  no  trimming,  but  was  pric_ed  at 
$12.  There  is  a  revjival  of  brocaded  vel¬ 
vet,  both  in  millinery  and  trimmings. 
Many  small  toques  are  finished  with  a 
fur  pompon  on  top,  right  in  the  center  of 
the  crown. 

Dress  Accessories.  —  Marabou  capes 
(Continued  on  page  1334.) 


Satisfaction  Comes 
With  Every  Sack 


Open  a  new  sack  of  PILLSBURY’S  BEST  flour, 
and  you  will  find,  hidden  in  the  smooth,  velvety  flour, 
a  small  printed  slip.  It  bears  the  Pillsbury  Guaran¬ 
tee,  and  is  put  in  every  package  of  PILLSBURY’S 
BEST  flour  that  leaves  the  mill. 

The  Pillsbury  Guarantee  is  not  a  mere  empty 
phrase.  It  is  a  binding  contract.  It  binds  the  Pills¬ 
bury  Flour  Mills  Company  to  deliver  to  you  a  per¬ 
fect  sack  of  flour.  It  even  protects  you  against 
damage  sustained  by  the  flour  during  transportation 
and  storage. 

The  grocer,  too,  appreciates  this  guarantee.  It 
protects  him  as  well  as  you.  He  knows  that  the  en¬ 
tire  resources  of  the  Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Company 
are  behind  it  and  will  make  it  good. 

PILLSBURY’S  BEST  flour  is  a  safe  investment. 
Its  unfailing  high  quality  is  guaranteed  to  you.  You 
cannot  buy  better  flour  anywhere  — at  any  price. 

The  Hour  Question  Settled 


. . 


a;  '.':  Its 

Chiaranteed! 
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MERIDALE 

JERSEYS 

PRF2SENT  feed  costs  make  it 
imperative  that  every  dairy¬ 
man  secure  maximum  produc¬ 
tion  at  minimum  cost.  It  can 
only  be  done  with  cows  of  su¬ 
perior  quality. 

Jacoba  Irene  146443  set  a 
high  mark  in  the  Jersey  breed 
some  years  ago  when  she  made 
17,253  lbs.  milk,  1,121  lbs. 

butter  on  yearly  authenticated 
test.  Not  content  with  a  single 
year’s  test,  she_produced  42,064 
lbs.  milk,  2,755  lbs.  butter  in 
thirty-se^■en  consecutive 
months.  At  eleven  years  she 
made  12,001  lbs.  milk,  789  lbs. 
butter. 

She  typified  the  quality  we 
must  seek  to  reproduce.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  she  was  not  only  a  great 
producer,  but  a  great  repro¬ 
ducer  as  well,  for  her  descend¬ 
ants  are  proving  themselves 
more  than  ordinary  Jerseys. 
She  left  three  tested  daughters, 
and  two  sons  with  Register  of 
Merit  daughters.  Her  blood 
“breeds  on.” 

20  Heifers  of 

Jacoba  Irene  Blood 

I'here  are  20  heifers  available  from  the 
Meridale  Herd  which  we  strongdy  recom¬ 
mend  as  of  the  type  and  breeding  which 
insures  high  and  consistent  production  be 
cause  they  are  strong  in  the  blood  of  Jacoba 
Irene  140443,  and  like  her  show  remarkable 
constitutional  vigor  and  strength. 

I'hey  range  from  seven  inonths  to  tw<» 
years  old.  Those  of  sufficient  age  have  had 
service.  They  are  well  grown,  thrifty,  of 
uniform  type  and  (quality — emphatically,  the 
“right  sort.'*’ 

Full  particulars  on  request.  Better  still, 
come  to  Meridale  Farms  and  see  them  for 
3R)urself.  You  will  be  welcome  whether  or 
not  you  decide  to  purchase. 

AYER  &  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Cheese  from  Skim  Milk 
I’AKT  I. 

Wo  milk  two  cows,  make  butter;  I 
would  like  to  make  some  skim-milk  cheese 
this  Fall  to  help  out  these  hard  times. 
Can  you  give  me  directions  for  making 
cheese  from  such  a  .small  quantity  of 
milk.  Ilow  much  rennet  to  u.se  per  gallon 
of  milk,  and  about  coloring,  if  it  is  need¬ 
ed  V  1  know  nothing  about  cheese-making 
so  would  need  full  directions,  u.  A.  n. 

Ballston  I>ake,  N.  V. 

There  .are  at  least  two^ypes  (/f  cheese 
you  can  make  out  of  skim-milk.  The  first 
is  cottage  cheese,  and  the  second  a  skim- 
milk  Cheddar  cheese.  lUrections  follow 
for  the  manufacture  of  both  types  of 
cheese : 

COTTAGE  CHEESE. 

IMaco  the  skim-milk  in  a  can  or  pail 
of  almost  any  kind.  Allow  the  milk  to 
set  at  a  temperature  of  70  to  80  degree.s 
until  a  smooth  curd  is  formed.  The  re¬ 
ceptacle  containing  the  curd  is  then  set 
into  a  tank  of  warm  water  and  the  curd 
graduiilly  heated  ti>  about  IdO  degrees. 


whey,  which  will  have  just  begun  to  sepa¬ 
rate,  has  a  mild  acid  flavor.  It  will  usu¬ 
ally  be  from  IS  to  24  hours  from  the  time, 
of  preparing  the  milk  to  the  time  of 
draining  the  curd.  Thi.s  will  depend  al¬ 
most  entirely  upon  the  temperature  at 
which  it  is  held.  As  stated,  above  70  to 
75  degrees  F.  is  the  most  desirable,  and 
if  the  temperature  gets  up  as  high  as  85 
degrees  F.  the  action  of  the  junket  will 
be  so  -strong  that  the  cheese  may  come 
tough  and  rubbery.  In  hot  Bummer 
weather  the  milk  would  better  be  set  in 
a  room  where  the  temperature  does  not 
go  above  75  degrees  F.  A  better  quality 
of  cheese  will  be  insured  by  setting  the 
milk  at  a  temperature  below  70  degrees 
F,  than  at  too  high  a  temperature.  A 
lower  temperature  simply  delays  the 
formation  of  the  curd. 

To  drain  the  curd  lay  a  piece  of  cheese¬ 
cloth  over  a  colander  and  pour  the  curd 
into  it.  Grasping  the  cloth  at  both  ends 
roll  the  curd  back  and  forth  in  the  cloth 
until  the  free  whey  has  escaped,  then 
allow  fo  rost  in  colander  moving  the  curd 
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The  he.ating  should  take  about  hail’  lioiir 
and  the  curd  should  be  broken  u)»  and 
gently  .stirred  with  the  hands  during  the 
heating  itrocess.  The  curd  is  next  poured 
out  into  a  cheesecloth  bag  in  order  that 
the  free  whey  may  drain  from  it.  The 
curd  .should  now  be  given  one  wash  in 
cold  water  so  that  the  temperature  of  the 
curd  is  lowered  to  (>(►  to  70  degrees.  This 
helps  to  keep  the  curd  from  getting  too 
rubbery  and  tough.  After  the  curd  has 
drained  so  that  it  works  well  with  the 
hands  s'alt  i.s  worked  into  it  at  the  rate 
of  a  ])ound  to  a  pound  and  a  half  to  ItlO 
lbs.  of  cheese.  It  can  then  be  moulded  in¬ 
to  any  shape  f>r  packed  in  any  container 
except  tin.  The  all-important  point  in 
making  cheese  by  thi.s  method  is  that  the 
milk  must  be  clean  and  free  from  umlesir- 
able  bacteria,  which  cause  a  gassy  fer¬ 
mentation,  or  cause  the  curd  to  become 
liquefied.  'When  this  happens  there  is 
naught  to  do  but  to  scald  up  the  utensils 
and  start  all  over  again  with  some  new 
milk. 

<  >ne  can  be  much  more  sure  of  having 
gotid  luck  and  can  make  a  cheese  of  a 
smoother  consistency  if  the  skim-milk  is 
pasteurized  and  is  then  soured  by  the 
addition  cd  a  starter  and  some  rennet 
used  to  firm  the  curd.  A  starter  is  simply 
a  batch  of  sour  .skim-milk.  The  rennet 
can  be  best  secured  in  small  (luantities  at 
the  local  drugstore  in  the  form  of  tablet.s. 
The  bacteria  which  are  necessary  to  make 
the  starter  can  be  secured  in  tablet  form, 
usually  known  as  buttennilk  tablets.  The 
following  rule  calls  for  two  quarts  of  milk, 
but  by  changing  the  amount  of  the  other 
ingredients  any  amount  of  milk  could  be 
used.  Take  two  quarts  of  skim-milk  and 
pasteurize  it  by  heating  ic  in  a  double 
boiler  to  a  tenqterature  of  IbO  degrees  and 
holding  it  there  for  oO  minutes.  Cool 
the  milk  to  00  to  70  degree.s  and  add  one 
crushed  buttermilk  tablet  to  it.  Dissolve 
one-eighth  to  one-quarter  of  a  junket 
tablet  in  half  a  cup  of  cold  water,  and 
stir  this  into  the  milk.  Cover  the  re¬ 
ceptacle  containing  the  milk  and  set  it 
at  ;i  temperature  of  70  to  75  degrees  F. 
until  a  firju  curd  l'.:i':  fnrmed,  and  the 


oc<-a'i> ■ii.‘illy.  'I'lii'  i-iinl  should  !.)••  dr.-iineil 
dry  enough  So  that  it  becomt-s  buttery 
and  ciin  be  worked  nicely,  l.ight  itressure 
may  be  neces.sary  to  get  the  curd  sullici- 
ently  dry.  This  can  be  accomplished  by 
taking  the  corners  of  the  cheeseclo-th, 
thereby  making  a  bag,  and  wringing  the 
free  ends  down  tight  as  one  would  wring 
out  a  towel.  The  next  step  is  to  salt  the 
cheese.  Only  an  ounce  or  two  of  salt  will 
be  needed.  The  salt  is  worked  into  the 
cheese  with  the  hands.  The  cheese  may 
then  be  packed  in  most  any  resc*eptacle 
desired,  tin  excepted.  The  cheese  should 
be  kept  in  the  refrigerator,  as  it  soon 
becomes  too  sour  if  allowed  to  remain 
where  it  is  warm. 

While  it  is  a  little  more  work  to  make 
the  cheese  by  this  method  the  results  will 
be  excellent.  There  will  be  no  trouble 
with  gassy  fermentation,  because  the  un¬ 
desirable  organisms  are  killed  by  pa.steur- 
ization.  This  gives  the  buttermilk  tablet, 
which  is  .simply  a  pure  culture  of  organ¬ 
isms  which  cause  milk  to  sour,  a  clean 
field  to  work  in.  It  is  only  too  true  that 
the  garden  crop  amounts  to  nothing  when 
the  weeds  get  ahead  of  it.  Bo  it  is  with 
cottage  cheese ;  pasteurization  kills  the 
weeds.  If  the  cheese  .should  come  out 
tough  and  rubbery  it  is  certain  that  too 
much  junket  was  used,  or  that  tempera¬ 
ture  at  which  milk  was  held  was  too  high, 
or  both.  One  should  profit  by  mistakes 
and  make  the  necessary  <-hanges  the  next 
time. 

Commercial  starter  tind  rennet  extract 
are  used  in  place  of  buttermilk  ami 
junket  tablet.s  when  the  cheese  is  made 
on  a  large  scale.  On  farms  using  .starter 
and  rennet  1%  starter  should  be  added 
to  the  skim-milk  for  cottage  chee.s'e.  Only 
a  drop  of  rennet  diluted  in  a  half  cup  ''f 
cold  water  will  be  needed  for  the  two 
quarts  of  milk.  This  same  method  may 
be  used  without  pasteurizing  the  milk,  but 
it  is  unwise,  as  frequent  failures  are  cer¬ 
tain.  For  .sumo  reason  this  is  particulaidy 
true  when  separator  skim-milk  is  used. 
Better  success  will  be  had  using  gravity 
skim-milk  if  pasteurization  is  not  prac¬ 
tised.  II.  T.  j\ 
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BERKSHIRES 

The  boar.  Majestic  Mammoth  229500,  weight 
407  lbs.  at  7  months  of  age,  was  bred  and 
grown  by  us.  When  you  want  the  best  and 
want  them  big,  write  to 

s  OTTO  WHITGUERN  FARM 
C.  H.  CAKltK,  WEST  CHESTER,  Pa. 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood ; 

Letter  from  E.  C.  Delano,  Sodus.  N.  Y.:  "  The  pigs 
arrived  yesterday  and  are  just  as  you.  advised  me.  I 
thank  you."  Highwood  Berkshires  are  in  every 
state  of  the  Union  and  have  been  exported  to  four¬ 
teen  foreign  countriee. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDIHG  •  Bex  15,  Dnndte,  N.  Y. 

SPRINGE  ANK  BERKSHIRES 

I  am  booking  orders  for  bred  Gilts  and  Sows  to  far¬ 
row  in  March,  1918.  Have  2  Spring  Boars  weighing 
aronud  200  lbs.  ready  for  service.  Showed  9  Spring- 
bank  April  farrowed  pigs  in  under  6  months  class  at 
Springfield,  Oct.  17th,  and  was  in  the  money  6  times, 
j.  E.  WATSON,  -  Marbledalo,  Conn. 

Berkshire  Boars  Ifeli'iSn'.  i„'S: 

als  and  priced  to  sell.  J.  I.  HERETEH,  R.  4,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

DCDtfCUIRCC  for  breeders.  6  weeks  old, pure  bred, 
DCmVOninco  $9  each;  either  sex.  Small  supply, 
CLOVEKDALE  FARM  -  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-1 50  7-weeks-old  Grade  Berkshire  Pigs 

Good,  healthy,  husky  stock,  S.H.WERTZ,Wirrinotan,Pa. 

REGISTERED  FALL  BERKSHIRES  for  sale. 
Sired  by  son  of  LORD  PREMIER’S  SUCCESS0R;either  sex; 
8125  a  pair.  FISHKILL  FARMS,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

s  o 


Chester  White  Pigs 

10  wks.to4mos.old, includ¬ 


ing  boars  soon  ready  for 
1  service,  sows  for  breeding. 
All  eligible  to  registry. 
Write  for  circular 

EDWARD  WALTER,  Dept.  R,  Enreka  Slock  Farm,  West  Chester,  Penna. 


1  Good  Boarie-moi.  old  $60  1  A^ril  Boar  .  850 

1  March  Boar .  40  1  March  Boar.  50 

A  few  gilts  to  be  bred  about  Dec.  lit  845  to  875. 
August  and  September  pigs,  8  to  12-weeks  old,  81!8 
to  8;iO.  A  limited  number  of  Pairs  not  akin.  KIN- 
DEKHOOK  DUROO-JER8EY  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION,  Roy  McVaugh,  Sec  -Treas-,  Klnderhook,  N.Y. 

ISO  PIGS  SHIPPED  C.  0.  D. 

50  CHESTER  WHITES  AND  MEDIUM  YORKSHIRE  CROSS.  8 
weeks  old,  S7.00  50  BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESTER  WHITES 

CROSS.  8  weeks  old.  S7.00.  50  0. 1.  C.  8  LARGE  YORKSHIRE 
CROSS, S7.  These  Pigs  are  from  Large. Growthy  stock. 
60  ahoats,  12  weeks  md,  HO.  ».  BEKVES.  I.exington,  Slasi. 


Reg.  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  tS 

old,  89  each;  817  pair;  825  trio.  Spring  gilts 
and  service  boars.  A.  A.  Schofell,  Heuvelton,  N.  Y. 


BigType  Poland  Chinas 

Large,  growthy,  spring  boars,  ready"!  for  service, 
I’edigrees  furnished.  III.  breeding.  Weight,  225-2f>0 
lbs.;  ISO-STS  each.  Bobt.  O.  Fuller,  Medina,  O. 

3  -Registered  O.I.  C.  BO  ARS-3 

born  June  7th,  1917.  Will  weigh  150  lbs.  each,  at  830 
with  papers.  Special  Price  on  fall  pigs,  either  sex. 

Hidrl  view  Farm,  Box  50,  Mt.  Bethel,  Fenua. 

REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES 

Boars,  Gilts,  Bred  gilts  and  Pigs.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Rldgely  Manor  Farm,  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  and  Sept.  Duroc  Pigs 

Two  fine,  well  marked  August  Guernsey  hull  calves, 
$45,  registered.  Also  high-grade  Guernsey  fem.iles, 
all  ages.  W.  H.  DOW  &  SON,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

DurocAug.  Pigs,  $22  pair  B.  O.  Weeks,  De  OraiT,  O. 


« 


HAMPSHIRES”^i 


Pigs  any  age  ;  bred  gilts  for  fall  farrow. 

Free  circular.  Registered  Guernsey  Bulls.  K 

LOCUST  UWN  FARM,  Bird  lg-Hmid.  Bex  R,  Ps. _ 

FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVIKW  STOCK  FARM,  R. 
F.  D.  No.  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

,  o  I  r*  PIP  Q  ready  to  ship.  Silver 
,•  X  AVXiJ  strain.  Prices  reasonable. 

BKUBAKEK  BltOg.,  MIFFLINTOWN,  PA. 

ROGERS 
Turk 


Reg. 


Reg.  0. 1.  C.and  Chester  WhitePigs  WaywUle,  New 


Mule-Foot  PIGS 

re:»dy  for  service.  J.  N.  McPHERSON,  Scottsville,  N.  T. 


MISCELLANEOUS  .* 


ForSale-OneYearlingandTwoBullCaives  ^e'lted 

Registered.  J.  G.  Schilling,  Stockbridge,  Mass. 

For  Sale-One  Team  of  STEERS 

FRANK  MONTGOMKRY,  Glen  wood.  N.  Y. 

Choice  Reg.  Jersey  Calves,  Heifer  andBuli 

8125  takes  the  two. 

Tally,  N.  Y. 


Each  five  months  old. 

G.  A.  BURDICK, 


E  have  books  on 
all  subjects  of 
farming  by  rec¬ 
ognized  authorities. 
Write  us  and  we  will 
quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


AYRSHIRES 


n 


Garclaugh  Bloomer’s  Nell-Senior  Two  Year  Old 

AYRSHIRE 

12,179  lbs.  Milk  — 581.69  lbs.  Fat— 4.77s«  Fat 

Just  a  typical  record.  AYRSITIRES 
are  wonderful  producers.  Particularly 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  Dairymen — 
Milk  is  neither  too  fat  nor  too  lean. 
Best  for  Babies  and  Invalids.  Send  for 
information  and  list  of  breeders  to 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS' ASSOCIATION 

C.  M.  WINSLOW,  Sec’y,  21  Park  St.,  Brandon, Vt. 


WORLD’S  CHAMPION 

AYRSHIRES 

WE  OFFER  BULL  CALF,  dam: 

Garclaugh  Bloomer’s  Nell 

(Picture  above) 

Sired  by  Deubler’s  Favorite,  a  grandson 
of  Auchenbrain  Brown  Kate  4th,  A.  R. 
Record ;  23022  lbs.  milk ;  1080  lbs.  butter. 
A  few  cows  and  heifers  for  sale.  Write 
for  particulars,  stating  just  what  you  want, 

Penshurst  Farm,  Narberth,  Pa. 


ANIMALSforsTle 

Run  mostly  light,  $75  and  np.  Top-notch 
breeding;  everytliing  gu.aranteed  that  leaves 
the  farm,  or  money  hack. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Washingtonville,  Orange  County,  New  York 


SHEEP 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 


TI  TMIQ  R  AMR  choice  lot.  strong 
1  U INIO  CROSS  BREEDERS 

The  leading  breed  for  hot  house  lambs.  Write  for 
literature  and  prices  to  J.  N.  McPherson.  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 

Uampshire.Down  and  Southdown  RAM 
LAMBS,aIso  14  Southdown  Ewes  and  yearling 
Ram,  all  registered,  and  24  Extra  l.nrge  grade  Dorset 
Ewes  and  Ram  for  sale.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 

Hampslire  Lamb  Rams  SJ 

sold;  few  ewe  lambs.  HASLETT  BROS.,  Seneca,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  nanipKhlro  and  Shropshire  RAM  Y.AMB8. 
Good  stock.  I’lice  right.  rilKU  Vi.N  VLEXT,  Lodi,  N.Y. 

Wanied^^YURTo  Shropshire  orHampshireRams 

U.  ELLIS,  -  Pocantlco  Hills,  N.  Y. 
WANTED-FIVE  REGISTERED  YEARLING  OR  2-YEAR  OLD 

Hampshire  or  Ramboulette  Ewes 

with  papers.  Due  to  Lamb  in  April.  State  price, 
weight  and  what  Bred  to.  C.  S.  WRIGHT,  Somers,  N.  Y. 

Wanted-y^ocKOF  Hampshire  Breeding  Ewes 

Registered  or  gnides.  State  number,  condition  and 
lowest  price.  Warren  White,  Uolliston,  Mass. 

Reg.  Shropshire  Ram  Lambs  suvESlim" 


A  I  D  17  ri  A  V  o'di  flu®  individual. 

Imp.  parents,  for  sale  or 
exchange  for  female.  JAMES  HARLOW,  Tipton,  Indiana 


Airedales  and  Collies  i 

pups,  grown  dogs,  and  brood  matrons.  Large  in¬ 
structive  list,  5c.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland,  lowi 


Collie  Pups 


Bloodhounds  and  Guinea  Pigs 

NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Ba, 


Aif  Adfllft  PlinniA^  Finest  breeding.  Few  of 

nirvual*  ruppies  other  breeds.  E.um 
raised.  Address  DARE,  403  W,  S7th  St.,  New  York 

■  I  raise  them  by  thethous- 

W  M  J,  ij  ands  all  kinds.  Buy 

.  .  direct,  get  my  prices. 

LEVI  FARNSWORTH.  New  London,  Ohio 

C'gav-v'gaf-tt Fnr Salo— 1*"  sizes;  any  nuniher. 
^  Cl  I  CLSror  oaiu  Also  Fox  Terriers  and 

Angora  Kittens.  C.  JEWELL,  Spencer,  O. 


lots. 


Either  color;  any  size. 
Mated  Pairs  or  dozen 
Catalogue  free.  JNO.  F.  MURRAY,  New  London,  0. 


FOR  SALE.  Price  list  free. 


MU  KELUR,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Waktman,  Ohit 


L 


HORSES 


■ff 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

200  Head  to  select  from.  Twenty-six 
years  experience.  Write  Dept.  I.,  for  cata¬ 
logue.  THE  SHEDTSlOE  FARMS,  North  Banian,  Ohio 


Shetland  Ponies 

herd  in  biggest  Shetluml  I’roilmiiig  County  in  U.  S.  $50  to  $l.'.0 


GOATS 


SwiQC  Fresh  Milkers. 

OVVI99  UiUdXd  Sharpies,  Centre  Square,  Pa 
Grade  Bucks,  810;  -  Fure  Bucks,  830 

Fnr  SaIr  <*>  angora  goats  at  $10  each, 

rut  oaio  Address,  s.  LOKD,  Stamford,  CONN. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

Jerseys  for  Net  Prof  Us 

You’re  in  the  dairy  business  for 
profit — the  net  profit  that  your, 
herd  has  made  you  at  the  end  of 
the  year  will  determine  the  size 
of  your  lank  account.  Jerseys 
yield  the  largest  returnsfrom  ev¬ 
ery  ounce  of  feed — proved  by  tests 
at  two  great  expositions.  Jersey 
milk  averages  5.3%  butter  fat,  9.1% 
solids  not  fat — highest  of  all  breeds.  Buy  a  Jersey  bull. 

S  Write  the  breeders  advertised  below  for  prices,  pedigrees,  etc. 

E  The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  330  West  23rd  Street,  New  York  City  E 


I  Ben  Robyn  Farm 

I  Woodbury,  Long  Island, N.Y. 

^  Jersey  bulls  and  bull  calves  of  best  I.sland 
~  and  American  breeding.  Prices  moderate 

—  Write  for  catalog. 

I  JERSEYS  to  950 

=  lbs.  Butter 

~  Reg.  of  Merit  Production  in  Our  Herd 

S  Ten  Cows  Average  806  lbs.  Butter 

—  tVe  olfer  young  stock  of  this  high  producing  blood. 

=  YOUNG  BULLS  AND  HEIFERS,  $100  UP 

“  Blood  Eminent  Knleigh,  Koynl  Majesty,  Golden 
Kern's  Lad,  etc. 

=  OAKWOOD  FARM,  R.3,  Newburgh,  N.Y. 


=  (( 


Imp.OxfordMajesty  | 

134090  = 

Jersey  breeders  are  seeking  the  Majesty  blood.  S 
Majestiet  make  high  tests.  They  win  at  the  “ 
shows.  They  top  the  sales.  Send  for  our  booklet.  IZ 


H.  G.  TWADDELL 
Media,  Pa. 


A  K.  HEATH 
Creamery,  Pa. 


QUALITY” 

I  Jerseys 

”  Animals  from  Register  of  IMerit  sires  and 
“  dams,  for  sale.  Address 

^  E.  W.  Mosher  -  Aurora,  N.  Y.  _ 

■liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiitl 


SIX  12  TWO  YEAR  OLD  BULLS  ®  $150  EACH  = 
ST.LAMBERT.)  2  YEARLING  BULLS  @  . .  .  50  EACH  = 

BULLS  I  2  BULL  CALVES® .  25  EAGH  = 

Dams  of  these  bulls  making  high  records.  All  stock  ~ 
Tuberculin  tested.  Write  for  details.  — 

GEORGE  T.  RICH,  -  Hobart,  N,  Y.  = 

Reg-  Jerseys  | 

FOR  SALE.  COWS,  HEIFERS  AND  CALVES.  SS 
Address,  CHAULKS  G.  FOSTER  Z 

r.  0.  Box  ITS,  •  Morristown,  Morrli  Co.,  N.  I,  S— 

Reg.  Jersey  Bull  Calves  For  Sale  nrHogfe^i  = 

Hood  Kiu  m  and  out  of  high-producing  cows.  Pricai  S5 
reasonable,  quality  considered.  \V  1 1.  L I  A  M  “ 

BERRY,  Valley  View  Farm,  l>e  Laiicey,  N.Y.  -!■ 


GUERNSEYS 


M I  (-J  J  ■ 

:  In  the  Pan-American  Model 

I  Dairy  Breed  Test  the  Guernseys  won 
the  prize  for  net  profit  in  butter  fat 


highest  aver¬ 
age  score 

on  butter; 
the  best  rating 
for  color  and 
flavor  of  butter; 
the  greatest  return 
for  21  Invested  in 
food.  Write  for  in¬ 
formation.  (4) 

American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club 
Box  R  Pelerfioro,N.H. 


HOLSTEINS 


THE  MIXTER  FARMS 

Over  1,600  purebred  Guernseys  have  been  bred 
on  these  farms.  Present  herd  includes  over 

300  GUERNSEYS 

Exceptional  young  bulls  for  sale  at  reasonable 
prices,  sired  by  May  Hose  sires  and  out  of 
dams  with  A.  R.  records  above  10,000 
lbs.  milk.  Buy  producers. 

J.  S.  CLARK,  Supt.,  HARDWICK,  MASS. 


FORESTDALE  FARM  fillCDMCCVC 

REGi  STEREO  bUtHWotlO 

Sons  and  Daughters  of  “Langwater  Demonstrator,” 
Mixter  Demonstrator,  Yoeman’s  King  of  llie  May.  Jeth- 
roe’s  Masher  of  Forestdale.  From  A.  R.  Cows.  PAR 
Also  Grade  PERCH KKON  HOKSKS,  all  ages.  '  ' 

Registered  CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS.  SALE 

RICHARD  D.  DcrOREST,  Prop.,  AMSTERDAM.  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Ready  for  service  from  Official  Uecord  Cows 
and  sired  by  Spring  Farm  King  Pontiac  i5th 
(the  bull  that  puts  degree  in  pedigree).  Ills 
first  daughters  calved  for  us  as  2-year  olds  last 
■Winter  and  Spring  and  of  the  first  sixteen, four¬ 
teen  made  better  than  20  lbs.  butter  each  in 
seven  days,  and  the  entire  sixteen  averaging 
almost  21H  lbs.  each  and  over  60  lbs.  milk  a 
day  during  their  test.  Not  cows;  just  little 
two-year  old  heifers. 

With  the  high  price  of  feeds  and  milk  no 
dairyman  can  aflPord  to  raise  anything  but  tlie 
best  heifers  and  milk  the  best  cows.  A  good 
son  of  S.  F.  Kr^*,  6th  is  the  best  Insurance  for 
a  big  pi'Oducing  dairy  in  the  future.  His  sons 
ready  for  service  from  cows  with  official  rec¬ 
ords  of  from  20  to  28  lbs.  butter  each  in  a 
week,  at  from  $150.00  to  ^00.00  each.  Raise 
a  dairy  of  producers. 

HENRY  STEVENS  &  SON 

(Esf.  1876)  LACONA,N.Y.  (175  Head) 


TARBELLFARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Guern.sey 

bull  ealves  for  s.'de  from  one  to  seven  months.  Out 
of  Advanced  Register  dams  with  good  records  and 
by  splendid  sires.  TARBELL  FARMS,  Smilhville  Flats,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-  30  g^e  Guernsey  and  Ayrshire  Heifers 

bred  to  freshen  during  the  winter  and  spring.  Tu- 
berctilin  tested.  All  from  large-producing  cows. 
Inquire  Brookside  Farms,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

BelleAlto  guernseys  rzHTltr, 

Registered  reasonable  prices.  M.  H. 
McCallum,  Mgr.  Belle  Alto  Farm,  Wernersville,  Pa. 

NewYork  Guernsey  Breeders  Assn. 

Send  for  list.  JAMES  H.  SDTMAN,  Sec.;  Glens  Falls,  N.v! 


HOLSTEINS 


] 


Maple  Lawn  Holsteins 

Hi^h  gra<l«  heifer  calves  sired  by  refcietereri  Mre.  Dam’s  record 
29  lbs.  Two  high  grade  heifer  cslves  and  registered  bnli  calf 
$60.  Fifty  fine  fresh  grade  cows.  Everything  in  Holsteins  both 
registered  aiul  grades. 

C.  W«  CLLISg  Jr.  Maple  Lawn  Farm,  Cortland,  N.  V. 

PURE  BRED  HOLSTEIN  HEIFER  CALVES  FOR  SALE.  Sired  by  Tidy 
Abbokei'li  I'rince  Jewel,  one  of  the  best  young  bulls  in 
service.  Calves  registered  and  sold  at  Kariner’s  Prices. 
<JE».  E.  HOWELL,  Sprue*  Farm,  HOWELLS,  N.  Y. 

Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  wntflor 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Cliittenango.N.Y. 

High  Grade  HOLSTEIN  CaTvES 

to  820,  Ship  anywhere.  Purebred  registered  Hol- 
ateins,  all  ages.  F.  H.  WOOD,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

For  SALE;  Son  of  KING  KORNDYKE  SADIE  VALE  out  of  a 
16.8g-lb.  2-yr -old.  daughter  of  SIR  VEEMAN  HENGERVELD.  Ten 
tUOS,  old.  FrUe,  $460,  Fiibklil  Farmi,  Hopswell  Junction,  .N.V. 


DISPERSAL  SALE 

For  Francis  S.  Mcllhenny,  Esq.,  at  His 
Farm,  20  Mi.  North  of  Phila.,  at  Gwynedd 
VaOey  (P.  &  R.  R.)  Montg.  Co.,  Pa. 
Wednesday,  Nov.  21, 1917,  a-m. 

Reg.  Holstein  Bull,  2  years,  very  fine. 

10  Reg.  Holstein  Cows  and  Heifers. 

3  Holstein  Cows  and  Heifers,  not  Reg. 

3  Farm  Horses. 

250  R.  I.  Red  Chickens  and  Pullets,  Whit- 
mer  Strain;  25  Geese;  32  Ducks;  12  Guin¬ 
eas;  2  Hives  Bees,  etc. 

Farm  it  told.  Sale  oi  equipment  abtolule.  Lunch  at  11 
Complete  circular  with  hreeding  of  cattle  on  request* 
H.  J.  DAGER,  Agt.,  Ambler,  Pa* 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins 

$1S  to  $20  each 

for  %  Hol.-itein  Heifer  Calves, 
express  |>aid  in  lots  of  5.25  higli 
parade  close  springer  cows,  tine 
individuala,  heavy  milkers.  40 
heifers;  35  fancy  yearlings;  12 
registered  cows  ;  35  i-egistered 
heifers ;  registered  and  high 
grade  bulls. 

J.C.REAGAN.Tully.N  Y. 


Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 

9nn  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked  cows. 

aUU  A  number  are  recently  fresli  and  otliers  duo  to 
freshen  soon.  They  are  heavy  producers  and  will 
please  you. 

1  nn  large,  well  bred  two  and  three  year  old  heifers 
I  UU  bred  to  good  registered  H.  F,  Imlls.  Ail  stock  sold 
with  a  full  guarantee.  Special  price  on  car  load  lots. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON  Springdale  Farms,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

I’hone  116  or  1476  M 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

inn  They  are  good  size  and  large 

I  UU^prodiicers. 

3fl  Fresh  and  nearby  springers.  Grade  Heifer 
U  calves.  Uegistered  heifer  calves  and  Regist¬ 
ered  bull  calves.  Also  service  bulls  all  ages.  If  you 
want  tile  best  we  can  please  you. 

WEBSTER  &  WADSWORTH 

Oept.  Y  Cortland,  N.  V. 

Phone  14*F-5  Phone  43*F*2  McGrew 


Raa  Riill*  Three  to  12  mo.  old^the  beat  blood  of 

tveg.  noistein  OUllS  the  breed-A.  R.  O.  and  «emi-officlaI 
backinir.  Sire’*  3  dams  averafire  18,000  Iba.  of  milk— above  4  per 
cent.  Get  a  bull  from  a  family  of  biff  producer!  and  increase  your 
profits.  Write  for  pediffrees  and  prices.  Have  a  pair  for  $150* 
RA  S.  JARVIS,  Riverside  Fruit  end  Stock  Farms,  Hartwich  Sominory,  N.V* 


X9f>e  RURAL  NEW-YORKKR 


DAIRYFEED 


rHIS  is  the  trade 
mark  of  Krause 
Dairy  Feed — a  feed  that  has  made 
a  high  record  as  a  milk  producer 
for  thousands  of  dairymen. 

Krause  Dairy  Feed  con¬ 
tains  ten  ingredients — 
each  of  which  has  dis¬ 
tinct  and  specific  values 
and  they  are  so  com¬ 
bined  as  to  form  a  per¬ 
fectly  balanced  ration. 

This  high  grade  feed 
will  give  your  cows  ex¬ 
actly  what  they  need 
for  big,  rich  milk  pro¬ 
duction  and  keep  them 
healthy  and  vigorous. 

Feed  “Krause”  this  winter 
and  make  more  milk  mon¬ 
ey.  Write  at  once  for  free 
sample  and  useful  record 
book.  Give  name  of  your 
dealer. 


i 
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CHAS. 

3702  BURNHAM  STREET 


A.  KRAUSE  MILLING  CO., 


MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 


r 


PROFITABLE  HOGS 

are  tlie  healthy  ones;  and  the 
problem  of  the  hog  raiser  is  to 
keep  them  so. 

l  or  scours,  thumps,  distem¬ 
per  and  other  ailments,  try 
Sloan’s  Liniment.  Quickly 
effective  and  promptly  relieves 
Have  it  always  handy.  You 
will  find  many  uses  for  Sloan’s 
Liniment  in  your  home. 

At  all  dealers.  25c  -  5()c-$  1.00. 
The  §1.00  bottle  has  six  times  the 
amount  of  the  25c 
size. 


Wat^i^aniedl  ioGive  Satisfaction 

Gomhautt‘'s 

Caustic  Balsam 


HasImitatorsButNoGompetitors 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  ('lire  for 
Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush.  Removes  all  Bunches  from 
Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  liivulunble. 

Kvery  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price 
$1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  t>y  express,  charges  paid,  with  full 
directions  for  Its  iise.fSf-Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circulars,  testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Direct  to  you! 


/IBSORBfNE 


CENTURY  ROOFING  lays  beHer.  lasts 
longer,  yet  costs  less  (according  to 
quality)  than  any  other  roll  roofing  made. 

Century  Roofing  la  made  of  the  best  roofing 
materials  money  can  buy— lonc-Cbcr  Felt,  pure 
Asphalts  and  other  Coating  Materials,  ft 
0,  dir 


-  It  is 

made  by  skilled  workmen,  directed  by  sdentiBo 
experts,  in  the  biggest  and  best  equipiied  Roofing 
Manufacturing  Plants  in  the  world.  It  is  abso¬ 
lutely  weatherproof  and 

.  .  2-ply,  20  ymi, 

3-ply  25  yr*. 

108  sq.  feet  per  roll— no  mill  ends— all  one  piece. 


WE  eUARANTEE 


We  Prepay  Freight 


on  8  rolls  or  more  at  the  following  price! 

_  .  -  ..  j  j 


_  prices  In  New 
England  States,  Pa.,  N.  Y..  N.J.,  Md.,  Del.,  111., 
Ind.,  la.,  Mich.,  Mo.,  Ohio  and  Wia. 

W:»i.45  StS:n.70M:ti.95 

corresix)ndingly  low  prices  to  other  states. 
Write  for  free  sample — or  order  direct  from  this 
ad. 

Money  Back  If  Not  Satisfied. 

CENTURY  MFC.  CO. 

208  Kalharins  Bldg.,  East  St.  Louis,  III. 

Get  our  prices  on  buggies.  Wagons,  House  and 
Barn  Paint, 


Books  Worth  Reading 

Animal  Breeding,  Shaw . 1.50 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall..  1.50 
Principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport..  2.50 

Cheese  Making,  Van  .Slyke . 1.75 

Bn.siness  of  Dairying,  Dane . 1.25 

Clean  Milk,  IViuslow . 3.25 

Dairy  Chemistry,  Snyder . 1.00 

Dairy  Farming,  Michels . 1.00 

Handbook  for  Dairymen.  Woll . 1.60 

Milk  and  Its  Products,  Wing . 1.60 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

338  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK, 


STOPS 

_ LAMENESS 

from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splint,  Curb,  Side  Bone,  or  similar 
trouble  and  gets  horse  going  sound. 
It  acts  mildly  but  quickly  and  good  re¬ 
sults  are  lasting.  Does  not  blister 
or  remove  the  hair  and  horse  can 
be  worked.  Page  17  in  pamphlet  with 
each  bottle  tells  how.  $2.00  a  bottle 
delivered.  Horse  Book  9  M  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment 
for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellings,  En¬ 
larged  Glands,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins; 
heals  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Will  tell  you 
more  if  you  write.  $1  and  $2  a  bottle  at 

dcateri  or  delivered.  Liberal  trial  bottle  for  10c  stamps, 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F,,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass, 

~  MINER  AL'"o"vl*r 

HEAVE5?ar5 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

SEND  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
aaflsfactlon  or 
money  refunded 

}$1  Package  suflicient 

for  ordinary  ca.ses. 
[Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  for  descriptive  bookletr^ 


MINEBAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  fourth  Ave..  Pittsburg.  Pft 


25  Years  of  Grand  Results 


CStdttcIl  Ave.. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

^  Mar.  7.  1911 

Gentlemen:  lhaveused 
your  Spa vi  II  'I'reatmont 
for  twenty-five  y.-ars 
with  excellent  results. 

T.  M.  Nolao. 

KENDALL'S 
Spavin  Treatment 
Known  For  40  Years  as 
Kendall’S  Spavin  Cure 

Keeps  legs  sound  and  trim. 


.  egs 

dollars  to  the  value  of  your  horse. 


will  add  many 
The  old  reliable 
remedy  for  Spavin,  Ringbone,  Splint,  Curb,  Swollen 
Joints  and  Lameness.  Equally  reliable  as  house- 
'hold  remedy.  At  druggists,  $1  a  bottle.  Get  free 
book,  “  A  Treatise  on  tb  e  Horse,”  or  write  to— ,  13 

DR.  B.  I.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURQ  FALLS,  VT. 


M 


The  Pastoral  Parson 

(Continued  from  pugo 
was  iiilly  Gage,  who  roomed  right  over 
us.  with  hi.s  head  far  out  of  the  window 
and  ga.sping  for  breath.  “For  heaven’s 
sake,  hurry,’’  he  cried.  “There’s  a  terri¬ 
ble  smell.”  ^ye  dashed  toward  the  door 
with  key  in  hand,  thankful  that  the  fire 
de.partment  had  not  been  called.  Years 
after,  on  a  commencement  day,  the  I’ar- 
.son  crept  again  up  those  stairs  and  peered 
through  the  bedrcKym  doorway  toward  that 
wide  oak  window  seat.  Y'es,  there  on 
the  right  hand  side  was  that  spot  with 
varnish  gone  and  the  woodwork  charred, 
though  the  odor  of  those  burnt  Green 
^Mountains  seems  to  have  pas.sed  away ! 

Sausage. — The  Parson  is  still  musing 
of  those  things  from  home,  such  as  the 
boys  in  camp  will  prize,  and  it  brings  to 
mind  that  homemade  sausage  which  we 
dug  out  of  the  oat  bin  in  the  corn  barn 
and  brought  back  after  the  Thanksgiving 
vacation.  A  New  Englander  feels  the 
need  of  good  sausage  in  the  Fall  of  the 
year  to  put  him  in  trim  for  the  Winter. 
We  usecl  to  order  up  stuff  from  a  big 
grocery  store  down  in  the  city  by  ’phone. 
I  suppose  we  had  ordered  sau.sage  a  good 
many  times.  It  went  great  with  those 
Green  Mountains.  “Co(K)a,  condensed 
milk,  crackers,  lump  sugar,”  and  as  I 
hesitated  a  second.  “Sausage,”  cried  the 
telephone  girl.  “Yes.  sausage,”  said  I, 
“two  pounds  for  20  cents.”  So  when  we 
can,  we  will  all  let  the  boys  in  camp  have 
a  taste  of  the  good  things  from  home. 
P.iit.  above  all,  don’t  forget  the  letters. 

The  Other  Family. — Many  families 
that  we  tliought  of  ns  getting  along  com¬ 
fortably  will  find  it  hard  this  Winter.  In 
fact,  the  Parson  doesn’t  see  bow  many 
of  them  live  at  all.  They  are  often  peo¬ 
ple  who  would  suffer  much  before  asking 
for  anything.  I>et  us  farmers  remember 
them-^— especially  at  Thanksgiving  time. 
Nothing  will  give  such  a  savor  to  your 
dinner  as  the  thought  that  somewhere 
else  the  children  are  feasting  their  eyes 
on  good  things  which  they  would  not 
have  had  but  for  you. 

The  True  I'east. — “Better  a  dinner 
of  herbs  where  love  is,  than  a  skilled  ox 
and  hatred  therewith.”  So  .said  the  wise 
man.  And  how  true  this  is!  How  much 
more  good  cheer  and  sunshine  add  to  the 
meal  than  the  amount  of  food  on  the 
table.  If  your  dinner  is  going  to  l)e  late, 
don’t  forget  that  lunch  for  the  children 
at  noon  or  before.  IIow  perfectly  fam- 
I  ished  the  children  get-  at  the  glimpse.s  and 
odor  of  good  things  to  eat  with  the  long, 
long  wait.  Then  a  big  meal  and  a  big 
lu'adache  afterwards.  Better  have  dinner 
early.  These  boys  with  the  Parson  in  the 
liieture  are  having  a  regular  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing. 

SiLK.vr  Teaching. — Wliat  a  difference 
there  is  between  talk  teaching  and  exam¬ 
ple  teaching  !  Educators  tell  us  children 
learn  ten  times  more  from  examjile  than 
liny  other  way.  Sermons  are  g(Kal,  and 
Sunday  schools  :ire  good,  hut  our  children 
in  the  end  will  turn  out  so  much  like 
ourselves.  Tlie  Parson  and  the  olde.st 
hoy  were  coming  up  the  river  in  the  car 
tlie  other  night.  It  was  cold  and  we  ere 
hurrying  home.  We  saw  a  man  without 
coat  or  gloves  beside  the  road  and  he 
waved  at  us.  It  was  right  on  a  hill,  but 
we  sfojiped  and  took  him  in.  He  wanted 
to  go  to  the  city,  and  we  turn  off  to  go 
home  quite  a  way  from  the  trolley  even. 
Should  we  take  him  into  the  city  or  leave 
him  at  the  corner  to  walk  in  as  best  he 
could?  All  We  could  understand  from  him 
was  that  he  wanted  to  go  to  town.  'Plie 
Parson  left  it  to  the  boy.  “What  shall 
we  do  with  this  iniiti?”  said  the  Parson 
as  we  saw  the.  big  che.stiiut  ahead  wh«-re 
we.  turn  off.  '“It’s  still  a  long  walk,” 
said  the  boy.  “Can’t  we  take  him  in?” 
And  in  we  went. 

Oi.D  Times. — A  woman  ovei*  in  Rhode 
Island  was  reading  her  R.  N.-Y.  some 
time  ago  when  it  suddenly  dawned  upon 
her  that  the  Pastoral  I’arson  nui.st  be 
none  other  than  the  nmn  she  went  to 
school  with  most  30  years  ago.  So  there 
came  an  invitation  to  the  I’arson  to  conie 
down  and  see  her  and  ber  people  and  give 
a  talk  to  the  Grange.  Wbat  a  fine  record 
for  this  woman — to  have  tiiught  school 
eight  years  there  in  the  school  across  the 
way.  It  is  a  fine  consolidated  .school  now, 
witli  two  autos  and  a  team  bringing  in  the 
children.  How  much  we  had  to  say  of 
the  old  days!  The  Parson  went  over  and 
told  stories  to  the  children  before  leaving 
the  next  morning.  The  conductor  eyecl 
the  flour  bag  suspiciously  that  the  I’arson 
had  in  the  car  on  the  way  home;  it  Con¬ 
tained  two  “l>autie.s”for  the  boys — a  great 
delight. 

The  Meeting. — ^The  Grange  meeting 
was  fine,  and  the  Parson  enjoyed  meeting 
the  people.  He  missed  the  children  that 
be  generally  finds  at  his  own  country 
gathm-ings.  He  still  urges  the  Grange  to 
hiive  as  many  open  meetings  as  possible. 
Quite  a  few  boys  were  thei-e,  and  fine  fel¬ 
lows.  too,  they  seemed  to  be.  “I  know 
what  kind  of  car  you  have,”  said  one. 
“I’ve  seen  its  picture  when  stuck  in  the 
mud.”  And  the  I’arson  actually  had  a 
new  Ford  joke  for  them.  Did  they  not 
know  that  the  Ford  was  referred  to  in  the 
Bible?  No?  But  it  (^rtaiuly  is.  Fu 
does  it  not  say  that  Elijah  went  up  on 
high.  And  in  what  other  car  on  earth 
could  that  have  possibly  been  done? 


Novemijer  17,  1917 

New  Big 

1918 

Book 


Again  Tremendous  Savings 


Once  more  I  come  toyou 
hi^rhest  grade  ixnplemc  ‘ 
prices.  In  the  face  of 


,  thmygreatofferof  the 
at  lovrest  manufactorer’a 
ng  prices,  my  savines  are 


.  _  _ _  _ „  prices,  my  saving! 

more  important  to  you  than  ever  before.  I  still  **dF 
vide  the  melon”  end  name  Iott  prices  because  X  sell 

Direct  from  Factory  to  You 

Stop  where  you  are  if  you  are  wastinK  money  by 
paying  two  or  three  prices.  Get  my  new  1918 
Book  and  read  why  you  can  get  the  finest  implement 
bnilt  at  a  saving  of  25  to  35%  and  bow  I  can  do  it. 
The  whole  secret  is  in  my  direot-to-you  method. 
X  sell  you  at  the  lowest  manufacturer’s  price  with 
only  on*  small  profit  based  on  a  tremendous  bust, 
ness.  My  plan  is,  cut  out  all  waste  and  lost  profits 
between  the  aotualAnaker  and  the  aotiial  oonsomen 


SEPARATORS 


'erf ect  skimmers.  Easy  to  operate 
olean.  Runs  true  In  perfect  align- 


180  Milkings  Test 


_ _ ry  M  _ ,  .  . 

itdoesthatit  is  the  separator  you  wont. 
It  has  them  all  beat  for  real  sepsrs. 
ei&oionoy.  This  90-day  test  will 
prove  it  to  you. 


SPREADER^! 


Before  you  decide  Wide  Spreading 

on  any  spreader  at  v  Rake^Low  Down 

any  price,  find  out  all  about  my  new  low  down 
modM  with  its  wonderful  spreader  features  and  real 
BpTTO&dljig  ^filciGuoy# 

HAS  EVERY  NEW  IMPROVEMENT 

New  steel  beater  and  wide  spreadingV-rake  pnlver- 
izesand  tears  the  manure  to  shreds.  Tatentedroller. 
feed.  Spreader  iseasier  handled  with  two  horses  than 
others  with  throe  and  four.  Patented  automatic  stop 
and  uniform  olean-out  push-board  make  spreading 
easier  and  more  thorough.  Tongue  is  of  pressed  steel 
—indestructible.  Adjustable  from  4  to  24  loads  per 
acre.  Has  double  chain  drive  direct  from  rear  wheels. 


Develop'way  above  rated  | 
horse  power.  Big  bor( 
longstroke.  Vaives-ii 
beau  like  fine  auto 
engines— no  lost  en¬ 
ergy.  GsesanyfuoLi 
Large,  heavy,  coun¬ 
ter-balanced  fly¬ 
wheels.  Make  and 
break  ignition,  never 
misses  ti  re.  easily  started 

—no  cranking.  Cylinder  _ _ 

end  water  pot  frost  prooL  Scientifically  built. 

Heavy  or  Light  Woik  Models — to  16  H.P. 

There  is  a  GuTlowcy  engine  for  any  farm  work,  from 
the  light  pumpingengine— the  light  work  4  h.  p., 
6  h.  p.— the  heavy  duty  9  n,  p.  and  12li.  p.— to  the  big 
16  h.  p.  Mogul  engine  for  the  toimhest  Bob  yi/q  have. 
And  I  make  them  all  in  my  own  factories. 


The  GaHoway  Tractor  to  B  _  TakeTo^y 
the  pwr  of  all.  No  freaks,''^!^^  of  mo- 

no  frills — but  an  honestly  tor  power  to 

bnilt  tractor  for  tractor  work.  Has  pull  toaotor— 25 
anti  •  friction  bearings— 21  sets  to  85%  less  than 
Hyatt  roller  and  ball  bearings.  others. 

DOES  ALL  FARM  POWER  WORK 

Plows,  discs,  harrows,  baula  threshes^  saws,  grindsL 
shreds,  gradeo  roads,  fills  silos,  pulls  three  14- inch 
bottoms  8  to  9  inches  deep  in  clover  or  timothy  sod. 
Driver  has  control  at  all  timea  Does  anything  a  12- 
faorse  team  or  20  h.  y,  engine  will  do, 

_  President  WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 

277 Galloway  Station.  WATERLOO.  lA.. 

When  you  write  mention  Implement  interest¬ 
ed  in.  This  is  important.  It  means  you  will 
get  the  exact  information  you  want. 


Mrs.  A. :  “Are  you  fond  of  entertain¬ 
ing  callers?”  Mi’s.  B. :  “Yes,  but  very 
few  of  ours  are  of  that  kind.” — Boston 
.Transcript. 


GwmtiyBcy 


6  Mos.  Only  lOc 

You  want  The  Country  Bov,  a  lark'** 
^  9x  12  masrazlne  chock-fulfof  dandy 
stonea  of  adventure  and  how  boys  make* 
monoy.  Big’  P&firoa  on  com  clubs,  chicken 
raiainsr.  Bird  Club,  otc.  Illuatrated.  The  real 
boys'  paper.  Juat  the  kind  of  reading  matter 
you'll  enJoy.  This  fine  magazine  sent  6  months 
on  trial  for  only  10c  (Canada  20c). 

THE  COUNTRY  S0y.|30  Wafiilntton  Square,  Ptill*i>a. 


Can  This  be  in  America 

flTere  follows  a  true  statement  of  the 
struffsle  a  New  England  farmer  had  with 
a  gang  of  foreigners  who  were  caught 
stealing  his  fruit.  It  seems  incredible 
that  such  th’Hgs  can  be  possible  in  any 
civilized  section,  least  of  all  in  the  oldest 
settled  part  of  the  nat'on.  Yet  these 
facts  and  this  plain  recital  are  vouched 
for.] 

I  was  starting  work  when  I  saw  men 
in  my  orchard,  and  saw  one  enter  the 
bar-way.  I  ran  down  the  road  and  saw 
five  men  at  a  Red  Astrachan  tree,  one 
in  the  tree,  the  others  picking  apples  off 
the  tree  or  off  the  ground.  One  had  a 
bundle  under  his  arm  A/hich  looked  like  a 
bag.  They  started  to  run  through  the 
orchard,  two  together  ahead  and  three 
in  a  row  behind,  and  T  caught  the  one  in 
the  center.  I  started  for  the  house  with 
him ;  the  others  jumped  the  wall  to  the 
road.  The  man  asked  me  wnere  we  were 
going,  and  I  told  him  to  my  house.  He 
took  a  Red  Astrachan  apple  from  his 
pocket  and  started  to  eat  it.  About  half¬ 
way  to  the  house  he  called  to  his  friends 
to  come  to  help  him  and  tried  to  break 
away.  Seeing  that  I  was  alone  the 
other  four  came  running  back.  I  threw 
the  man  down  in  the  ditch  and  looking 


over  my  shoulder  saw  one  man  about  to 
strike  me.  I  called  to  my  wife,  but  she 
ddi  not  hear  me.  The  men  hit  me  several 
times,  tore  my  shirt,  and  then  some 
Mrd  object  struck  me  on  the  back  of  the 
head  and  I  tripped  over  the  man  I  had 
down  and  went  into  the  ditch.  When  I 
got  onto  my  feet  the  men  were  running 
away.  I  went  as  far  as  the  house  and 
stopped  to  see  which  turn  they  took  at 
the  corner  of  the  road.  They  turned  to¬ 
wards  the  city,  and  I  went  in  the  house 
and  told  my  wife  to  telephone  a  neighbor 
to  stop  them,  as  he  was  a  si)ecial  officer. 
I  took  my  badge,  my  old  single-barrel  gun 
and  two  No.  4  cartridges,  hitched  up  the 
hor.se  and  started  after  the  men.  At  the 
first  house  a  l)oy  said  the  men  had  just 
gone  down  the  hill.  My  neighbor  was  at 
h's  house  and  said  he  was  unable  to  hold 
the  men.  He  got  in  with  me  and  we  soon 
caught  sight  of  the  men.  At  the  foot  of 
the  lull  they  met  another  Greek  and  .stop¬ 
ped  with  him.  I  got  out  of  the  wagon 
and  went  round  them.  I  told  them  to  fol¬ 
low  along  behind  the  wagon,  and  they 
did  so  until  we  turned  into  another  road. 
Then  I  told  the  neighbor  that  if  he  would 
stop  w'hen  we  got  to  the  next  house, 
about  400  feet  away,  we  could  telephone 
for  the  patrol,  and  wait  for  it.  I  did  not 
know  then  that  my  wife  had  put  in  a  call 
for  it  with’n  five  minutes  after  I  left 
home.  In.stead  of  waiting  he  started  to 
trot  the  horse,  leaving  me  alone  with 
six  Greeks.  The  one  who  we  had  just 
met  started  to  argue  with  me  that  he 
was  not  going  any  further,  as  he  had 
not  taken  any  apples.  This  gave  three 
men  a  chance  to  run  away,  following 
along  behind  the  team.  I  saw  the  driver 
get  out  and  seize  hold  of  one  of  the  men 
and  they  went  down  on  the  road  with 
my  neighbor  on  top.  Then  one  of  the 
others  struck  him  on  the  head  from  be¬ 
hind.  I  left  the,  men  I  was  with  and 
went  to  his  a.ssi.stance,  but  they  had  al¬ 
ready  started  to  run  away  again.  I 
fired  a  shot  in  the  air.  The  men  did  not 
stop.  I  took  out  the  empty  shell  and 
put  in  another  one  as  I  ran.  The  neigh¬ 
bor  called  to  me  to  fire  again,  and  I  did 
fire  again  in  the  air.  As  I  fired  I  saw 
two  Frenchmen  standing  on  the  right 
side  of  the  road  and  the  three  Greeks 
were  close  together  on  the  left.  One 
Greek  was  hit  in  the  back  of  the  neck 
and  two  Frenchmen  were  hit  in  the  neck 
and  one  in  the  cheek.  The  Greeks  kept 
on,  w’th  one  on  each  side  of  the  man  who 
was  hit. 

At  the  next  house  I  asked  a  boy  to  go 
hack  to  bring  uti  the  team.  I  followed 
the  men  tintil  they  stopped  at  a  house 
in  the  Greek  colony  on  this  same  road. 
I  waited  a  few  minutes  and  the  team  did 
not  come,  and  I  turned  back.  Then  I 
asked  the  boy  if  he  went  back  to  the 
team,  and  he  said  “No,  his  father  would 
not  let  him  go.” 

I  started  to  go  in  the  house  to  tele- 
( Continued  on  page  1.334.) 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


2S~lb,  Pail, 
$2,00;  100-lb, 
Drum,  $6,50, 

Why  Pay  the 
Peddler  Twice 
My  Price? 


Keep  Your  Animals 
in  CondMon 


Now  is  when  your  stock 
need  special  attention  because 
the  change  from  pasture  to 
dry  feed  is  one  of  the  most 
critical  periods  of  the  whole  year. 

You  can  lose  more  pounds  of  summer  gain 
through  November  neglect  than  you  can  get  back 
all  winter.  Keep  up  the  good  condition — keep  up 
the  summer  thrift — keep  out  the  worms. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 

Drives  Out  the  Worius.  Makes  Stock  Healthy 

Keep  the  animals’  systems  right  and  you  need  have  little  fear  of  disease.  Stock  Tonic 
tones  the  stomach  and  the  digestive  organs,  gives  better  action  to  the  bowels, _  improves 

the  blood,  purges  of  worms,  and  gives  reaUife  and  vigor.  The 
Nux  Vomica  in  it  aids  digestion.  Quassia  is  a  true  tonic  and  a 
worm  expeller.  The  Sulphate  of  Iron  is  a  blood  builder 
and  worm  expeller.  There  is  Epsom  Salts  for  a  laxative, 
”  ^  and  Nitrate  of  Potash  to  act  on  the  kidneys. 

Why  Pay  the  Pcddlcp  Twice  My  Price? 

You  buy  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  at  an  honest  price  from  a 
responsible  dealer  in  your  town  who  is  authorized  to  return 
your  money  if  it  does  not  do  as  claimed. 


25-lb.  Pail,  $2.00;  100-lb.  Drum,  $6.S0« 

Except  in  the  far  West,  South  and  Canada. 
Smaller  packages  in  proportion. 

Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Ashland,  Ohio 

DR.  DESS  POULTRY  PAN-A-CE-A 

Will  Start  Yoor  Pallets  and  Monlted  Hens  to  Laying 


Dr.  Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


cow  BOY 


SURE  HEATER 
STOCK  TANKS 


DON’T  WASTE  GRAIN 


SAVE  IT  this  winter  by  heating  the  water 
for  your  stock  with  Coal,  Wood  or  Cobs  in  a 

COW  BOY  TANK  HEATER 

Quickest  to  heat;  strongest  draft;  adjustable  grates; 
ashes  removed  without  disturbing  fire;  keeps  fire  24  hrs., 
ilkeAlllfalu  Qafaa  itself  in  2  months  with  4 

fill  vQIUllily  cows;  Self-Sinking;  can  be  used  in 

Wood,  Steel  or  Concrete  Tanks  of  any  size.  Most  reliable, 
practical,  efficient  and  durable  Tank  Heater  manufactured. 


**Wo  have  used  one  of  your  *Cow  Boy  Tank  Heaters’  for  five  years  and 
it  has  paid  for  itself  many  times  each  winter  and  is  in  just  as  Rood  con- 
dit.  jn  DOW  as  when  purchased.  Wa  hum  wnnd  nnd  hnrH  ennt  •* 


..  We  burn  wood  and  hard  coal.” 
I,ORI)  &.  ItAUGH,  Middle  Grove, 


N.  Y. 


a  Heater  oarty. Write  atouce  for  illustrated  circulars  and  dealer’s  name. 

\«^VVILL^JJFQjJDOj^^Jg^|evgntJ^tjJJendotaJII, 


THINK  OF  IT— ONE  PRODUCT- 
SCORES  OF  FARM  USES 

In  B-K  the  POWERFUL  disinfectant  (not  a  poison),  you  linvo  in  one  clean  glass  bottle  a 
concentrated  liquid — safe  for  children,  old  folUs,  or  the  liiro  1  help  to  handle— that  can  he 
heavily  diluted  with  water  and  used  a.s  a  spray— dip— disinfi  <  ta  it ;  also  for  mixing  in  tho  drink¬ 
ing  water;  also  elfective  for  treatment  of  many  contagious  diseasesof  cattle— hogs  ahd^pouUry. 
Our  bulletins  give  scores  of  farm  uses. 

B-K  is  worth  from  2  to  10  times  as  much  as  any  coal  tar  disinfectant  or  carbolic  acid — on  tho 
basis  of  germ-killing  strength  alone.  Its  otlier  remarkable  ativantages  make  It  entirely  in  a 
class  by  itself.  This  has  been  proved  by  thousands  of  farmers  and  breeders. 

F’REB  BUI.LF.TTNS — Ask  for  complete  information —  ^  111  .  • 

“trial  offer”  and  Inilletins  on  Fai  m  Disinfecting— Con-  liCTICrdl  LdDOrdtOriCS 
t'lgious  Abortion,  Calf  Scours,  Hog  Sanitation  or  I’oultry 

2736  S,  Dickinson  St. 

Dealers  wanted  in  every  town.  Madison,  Wii.,  U.  S.  A. 


Awarded  Gold 
Medal  I’an-Pac. 
Expo.sitlon. 


MAKE  the 
> SCRUB  cow 
PROFITABLE 


The  poor,  skin' 
tight  cow;  the 
one  that  falls 
off  in  milk  and 
flesh;  the  one 
that  pulls  down 
average  of  the  herd.  You  can  make 
You’ll  surprise  yourself 


the 

her  produce  more, 
if  you  try 


CARPENTER’S 

rioton© 

For  over  40  years  a  tried,  tested  ard 
nniyorsally  aiiproved  stock  tonic.  Made 
of  Nature’s  tonic  herbs.  Concentrated. 
Not  a  lot  of  salts.  Economical.  A  lit¬ 
tle  goes  far.  Steady  improvement  guar¬ 
anteed. 

TRY  IT  30  DAYS  FREE 

Send  for  our  liberal  trial  offer.  Test  it 
on  that  worst  run-down  critter.  Watcli 
her  improve!  Colleges,  great  dairies  of 
blooded  stock  swear  by  Nutriotone.  At 
any  good  dealer's,  but  get  our  offer. 

W.  D.  CARPENTER  CO. 

Box  50  SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 


/ 
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Is  prepared  according  to  a  formula  worked  out  by  our  chemists, 
including  the  highest  mixed  feed  authorities  in  America— and  is 
proven  on  our  ovm  xperimental  farms.  Contains  health  and 
growth-promoting  materials  found  in  no  other  calf  meal,  namely: 

Bone  Meal,  which  builds  up  a  big  strong  frame. 

Soluble  Blood  Flour,  a  strong  protein  feed  and  one  of  the  best 
known  bowel  correctives — prevents  scours. 

Soluble  Starch  and  Malt  Flour  supplies  the  necessary  sugar: 
now  generally  prescribed  _by  physicians  for  human  babies — preferred 
to  milk  sugar  because  of  its  easier  digestibility.  ^ 

Dried  Skim  Milk,  which  contributes  the  chemically  nnknown. 
life-giving  material  called ‘‘Vitamine”  absolutely  necessary  for  tho 
calf's  full  development. 

Sucrene  Calf  Meal  also  contains  com  feed  meal,  linseed  meal  and  flour  mid¬ 
dlings,  making  as  complete  a  substitute  for  whole  milk  as  science  can  produce. 

20%  Protein 

Sucrene  Calf  Meal  gives  better  results  “ 
because  unvarying  in  quality.  £««to/eed  . 

□  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  j 

□  Sucrene  Calf  Meal 

i 


—can  he  prepared  in  few  minutes. 

Order  a  100  lb.  trial  sack  from  your 
dealer.  If  he  does  not  handle  it  write  us  his 
name  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  arm- 
plied.  Fill  out  and  mail  us  the  coupon  for 
tree  book  on  care  and  feeding  of  the  calf. 

American  Milling  Co. 

(16  Year*  America**  Lead^ 
ing  Mixed  Feed  Speciali•te^ 

Dept.  5  Peoria,  III. 


a  Please  send  me  Illustrated  literature 
\  on  feeds  checked  below.  (5) 

■  □  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed 

B  _ 

a  □  Sucrene  Hog  Meal 

■  □  Sucrene  Poultry  Mash 
a  G  Amco  Fat  Maker  for  steers 

■  □  Amco  Dairy  Feed 

a  My  dealers  name . . 


. State . . 


Kerosene 

121 


OAiton 


Gasoline 

251 


per 

Gallon 


Which  Fuel  Do  You  Use? 

T 


HE  TWO  FUEL  HEAVI-DUTI  engine  works  on  gaso¬ 
line  or  kerosene.  Select  the  fuel  vou^prefer  to  use — 
gasoline  at  25c;  kerosene  at  12c.  The  two  fuel  Heavi- 
Duti  works  better  on  gasoline  than  the  best  single  fuel 
gasoline  engine  and  it  outlasts  the  single  fuel  engine. 
You  do  not  draw  all  cold  air  into  the  cylinder,  but  graduate  the  air 
according  to  the  weather.  It  is  an  ideal  cold  weather  engine  and  not 
only  saves  money,  but  the  engine  lasts  several  times  longei'. 

We  have  a  high  tension  oscillating  magneto  that  has  no  brushes,  no  revolving 
parts;  it  is  simplicity  itself;  starts  the  engine  witliout  the  aid  of  batteries;  gives  the 
same  spark  whether  the  engine  is  turning  slow  or  fast. 

If  you  need  power  on  your  farm  you  need 
to  know  about  the 

Heavi-Duti 
Two  Fuel  Engine 

Catalog  and  full  description  free  and  a  special 
proposition  if  you  are  tlie  first  man  to  order 
in  your  locality.  Prlces'are  going liigher.  The 
time  to  buy  is  now.  Quick  action  means  money  saving. 

R.  CONSOUDATED  GASOUNE  ENGINE  CO. 

202  FuItonStreet,  New  York  City 


NATIONAtOIANi 
SMOKE  house 

Ia  ft  fiTeat  success.  After  smokl  meats 
use  for  store  house .  Made  In  three  sizes  of 
heaTF  iralvanized  sheet  steel.  FIrsproefa 
Qusrsntoo4.  Send  for  ... 

CDCC  OAAIC  which  gives  prl£e*wlnnmg 
rtlbC  DUUH  recipes  for  Curing  Haros. 
Bason. Sausaffos. at  home.  Also  get  our  low 
prices.  Write  today  sure. 

PORTABLE  ELEVATOR  MFG.  COMPAHY 
258  MeClun  St.  Bloomington.  III. 


GRIMM’S  Maple  Syrup  Evaporators 


What  the  GRIMM  EVAPORATOR  has  done  for  others— « 
it  will  do  for  you — fast  and  shallow  boiliag:  and  thesiphon. 
which  clarifies  the  liquid,  produces  QUALITY.  We  will 
start  you  on  the  road  to  bigger  profits  by  giving  you  tho  beneflt  of 
our  experience'aud  particularsabout  the  BEST  APPARATUS  made. 
Prices  for  PURE  MAPLE  PRODUCX^AreJiigher.  The  supply  is  ex- 

hausted— uemand 
Is  increasing  rapidly. 
Our  COMPI.ETELY 
EQUIPPED  EVAP¬ 
ORATOR  will  pro- 
duce  the  best  quality 
of  MAPLE  SYRUP. 
ORDER  NOW. 

Ask  for  catalog' 
•'ll  "  and  state 
number  of  tre^s 
you  tap. 

Rutland,  Vt. 


G.  H.  GRIMM  ESTATE 


180  Illus¬ 
trations 

Whatever  your  roofing  requirement,  we  have  a 
roofing  that  will  satisfy  it.  Our  Catalog  No.  20 
will  be  sent  (samples  and  prices  included)  on  re¬ 
quest  at  no  obligation  tc^ou.  It  contains  1 12  pages 
and  180  illustrations.  There  is  much  infonaation 
in  it  about  all  kinds  of  roofing  materials. 

THE  FLINTKOTE  COMPANY 

110  Pearl  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

CHICAGO  NKW  YORK  NEW  ORLEANS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you*ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ^‘square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


!  Milk  Handling  in  Oswego  County,  N.  Y. 

I  belong  to  the  Hannibal  Dairymen’s 
League.  Our  milk  has  been  contracted 
to  the  Peters  Chocolate  Works  at  Fulton, 
N.  T.,  until  next  Spring  at  League  prices. 
The  company  wishes  to  contract  for  the 
next  year  on  the  same  terms.  We  deliver 
our  milk  to  the  cheese  factory  at  Hanni¬ 
bal,  and  the  company  engages  the  cheese 
factory  owners  to  cool  and  recan  and  de¬ 
liver  at  Fulton,  eight  miles  away,  by 
truck.  There  is  a  good  State  road  from 
j  Hannibal  to  Fulton.  We  pool  our  milk 
for  test  as  follows:  There  is  a  small 
hole  in  spout  or  pipe  from  the  weigh 
can,  so  a  little  of  each  man’s  milk  is 
taken  as  the  milk  runs  from  the  can  where 
it  has  been,  weighed.  From  this  milk 
three  samples  are  taken.  One  is  tested 
at  the  cheese  factory,  one  is  tested  at  the 
chocolate  works,  and  one  is  kept,  and  if 
there  is  any  dispute  sent  to  Cornell. 
Twice  I  believe  this  has  been  done,  and 
each  time  the  test  at  the  cheese  factory 
has  been  verified.  We  feel  that  though 
as  individuals  some  may  get  a  little  less 
and  some  a  little  more  than  belongs  to 
them,  as  a  League  we  are  pretty  well 
protected.  We  received  for  September 
per  100  lbs.,  $2.68  ;  first  15  days  in 

October  per  100  lbs.,  $3.39.  As  I  said 
above,  our  milk  is  contracted  for  the 
Winter,  and  so  will  not  come  into  compe¬ 
tition  with  shipping  milk.  This  takes 
away  quite  a  lot  of  milk  that  formerly 
went  to  New  York  and  Rochester.  We 
believe  this  helps  in  the  fight  in  those 
cities.  GEOROE  W.  KOGER.S. 

Oswego  Co,,  N,  Y. 


The  Children’s  Play  and  Pets 
(Continued  from  page  1327) 
to  be  a  fine  dairy  cow,  and  then  you  will 
see  how  she  will  help  out  the  milk  situa¬ 
tion  by  helping  feed  the  country.  It  is 
a  great  thing  for  a  child  to  have  a  living 
animal  to  care  for,  and  if  they  can  feel 
a  sense  of  ownership  in  it,  so  that  it  will 
never  be  taken  away  from  them,  it  will 
have  a  lasting  influence  all  through  their 
lives. 

And  won’t  those  three  little  fellows  in 
the  wagon  grow  up  to  be  farmers?  They 
certainly  made  a  fine  start  as  teamsters, 
and  the  next  thing  you  know  they  will 
have  a  calf  or  a  goat  hitched  up  to  that 
wagon,  and  away  they  will  go.  One  of 
them  will  drive  the  outfit,  and  the  other 
will  hang  on.  to  the  baby  so  he  won’t  fall 
out,  but  in  any  event  they  are  on  their 
way,  and  we  shall  have  three  good  farm¬ 
ers  to  help  provide  for  the  country  in  the 
future. 


Can  This  Be  America  ? 

(Continued  from  page  13.33) 

phone  to  the  chief  of  police,  when  I  was 
told  the  patrol  was  coming.  I  went  to 
meet  it,  and  told  the  officer  briefly  what 
had  happened.  He  took  my  name  and 
address  and  I  went  back  to  the  Greek’s 
house  with  .Irm,  but  to  his  inquiries  the 
men  round  there  denied  any  knowledge  of 
the  three  we  were  looking  for.  The  offi¬ 
cer  said  there  was  nothing  we  could  do, 
and  I  asked  him  if  I  would  better  come 
and  report  to  the  chief.  He  said  no,  he 
would  report  it.  He  went  back  to  the 
station  and  I  started  for  home.  I  stopped 
to  get  my  gun  and  the  patrol  overtook  me 
there  again  and  the  officer  said  the  chief 
wanted  to  see  me.  I  went  back  with  him 
and  then  told  my  story  to  the  chief.  He 
said  at  once  it  w'as  just  an  accident  and 
he  would  not  do  anything  about  it.  He 
then  asked  me  how  far  we  were  apart 
and  I  told  him,  and  he  said  the  shot 
would  he  falling  at  that  distance.  He 
asked  if  I  had  a  revolver,  and  when  I 
said  “No,”  said  I  could  have  his,  but 
later  brought  me  my  gun  and  handed  it 
to  me,  keeping  the  empty  cartridge.  He 
said  the  nian  was  not  seriously  injured, 
and  this  was  confirmed  the  following  day 
by  the  doctor  to  whom  the  chief  took 
him.  However,  they  swore  out  a  war- 
rent  for  assault  with  a  dangerous  weap¬ 
on,  and  also  placed  an  attachment  on  my 
property  for  $5,000,  serving  papers  in  a 
suit  for  damages. 

At  the  trial  the  younger  man  testified 
that  they  had  been  picking  berries  in  the 
pasHire  (trespassing),  and  were  going 
home.  First  he  said  five  shots  were  fired, 
but  changed  that  statement  later  to  four 
shots;  that  the  first  was  fired  on  the  hill 
and  the  last  shot  was  the  one  which 
struck  him,  and  that  less  than  three 
minutes  elapsed  between  the  first  and  last 
shots,  and  admitted  that  the  distance 
was  half  a  mile.  These  statements  were 
characteristic  of  all  his  testimony.  The 
plaintiff  broke  down  and  started  to  cry 
on  the  stand,  and  the  judge  told  him  he 
could  sit  down.  From  this  time  onward 
the  impression  was  perfectly  clear  that 
the  judge  had  reached  hi.s  decision  in 


the  matter,  although  no  witness  for  the 
defence  had  been  heard.  Prominent  peo¬ 
ple  testified  as  to  my  character  and  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  community  and  that  I  was  a 
duly  appointed  special  officer.  We  intro¬ 
duced  photos  of  the  orchard  and  also  of 
the  road  where  the  shooting  occurred,  and 
a  civil  engineer’s  plan  of  the  road,  show¬ 
ing  the  location  of  the  different  parties, 
and  showing  that  I  was  300  feet  from  the 
plaintiff,  whereas  the  son  said  we  were 
only  40  feet  apart  when  the  shot  wai 
fired. 

The  judge,  in  stating  his  decision  to 
counsel,  said  that  he  considered  the  first 
shot  was  fired  in  the  air,  but  not  the 
second  ;  that  I  was  not  sorry  for  what  I 
had  done,  and  if  he  1  t  me  go  others 
would  think  that  they  could  do  the  same 
thing,  and  that  I  would  do  the  same 
thing  again  under  the  same  circum¬ 
stances,  and  he  would  impose  a  fine  of 
$50. 

The  case  was  continued  two  weeks  to 
give  me  time  to  pay  the  fine.  I  have 
been  sinking  every  cent  I  could  get  in 
this  farm  for  10  years ;  it  was  badly  run 
down  when  I  took  it,  and  some  places  as 
hare  as  the  road,  and  I  have  just  begun 
to  see  the  benefit  of  my  work  in  the 
heavy  growth  of  grass  and  the  rye  cover 
crop.  I  had  not  money  enough  to  fight 
the  case  through  the  courts,  and  I  have 
paid  the  fine  and  settled  the  damage.s  out 
of  court,  but  it  is  forcing  me  out  of  busi¬ 
ness^  to  do  it.  I  suppose  I  could  go  on, 
for  it  has  not  injured  my  credit  or  stand¬ 
ing,  hut  I  fail  to  see  the  use  in  doing  so 
when  we  cannot  have  reasonable  protec¬ 
tion  for  our  crops  or  ourselves.  This  is 
not  an  isolated  case  of  trespas.sing.  I 
got  my  appointment  as  special  officer  be¬ 
cause  of  the  numerous  raids  made  on  the 
farm  every  season  from  July  1  until  the 
last  apple  is  picked,  and  others  are 
troubled  the  same  way.  The  police  are 
unable  to  cope  with  it,  though  they  have 
received  more  complaints  this  yeax  than 
ever,  mostly  from  the  city  patriotic  gar¬ 
deners.^  I  suggested  to  both  the  mayor 
and  chief  of  police  that  they  furnish  a 
motorcycle  patrol  from  July  1  to  No¬ 
vember  1,  and  I  think  some  such  course 
will  have  to  be  adopted  some  time  if  they 
ever  wake  up  to  the  real  necessity  of  the 
situation.  The  raids  are  not  confined  to 
nearby  gardens  and  orchards,  or  by  poor 
people,  hut  auto  parties  are  going  out 
and  loading  up  with  all  they  can  get; 
they  forget  to  pay  for  the  goods.  Of  the 
five  Greeks,  the  one  I  had  caught  and 
the  one  who  was  shot,  were  fined  $10 
each  and  the  other  three  allowed  to  go. 

I  gave  my  badge  *  the  chief  that  aft¬ 
ernoon  after  the  trial,  and  said  I  was 
through.  He  did  not  want  to  take  it; 
urged  me  to  keep  it,  but  I  refused.  We 
took  out  warrants  against  the  Greeks  for 
trespass  and  against  one  for  assault,  and 
on  the  latter  charge  the  judge  said  they 
had  a  right  to  resist  arrest,  as  they  did 
not  know  we  were  officers.  That,  to  me, 
seems  like  saying  that  any  trespassers 
have  a  right  to  beat  up  any  farmer  who 
tries  to  protect  his  property.  I  have  been 
threatened  several  times  with  a  beating 
when  ordering  trespassers  off  the  farm, 
but  I  never  knew  before  that  a  judge 
would  uphold  them. 


The  Home  Dressmaker 

(Continued  from  page  1.320) 

are  cut  on  the  same  lines  as  the  new  fur 
capes  of  this  season.  One  model  of  mar¬ 
abou  lined  with  silk,  having  long  Geor¬ 
gette  crape  ends  finished  wdth  marabou 
balls,  cost  $6.75 ;  another  model  at  the 
same  price  was  marabou  on  both  sides. 

Shawl  collars  of  white  washing  satin 
that  tie  in  a  flat  knot  are  strongly  in 
favor ;  they  are  quite  narrow,  about'  3i/^ 
inches  at_  the  widest  part,  and  lie  quite 
flat,  making  a  very  trim  and  becoming 
finish  to  the  dress.  These  collars  are 
entirely  plain,  v'ithout  embrolidery  or 
other  trimming. 

Hats_  begin  to  slow  more  trimming,  and 
it  is  likely,  before  the  Winter  is  over, 
that  we  .shall  see  an  extensive  use  of  os¬ 
trich  plumes  again.  This  means  more 
trouble  for  the  home  milliner,  for  most 
women  with  the  least  bit  of  knack  can 
arrange  a  single  flower  or  oimament  so 
that  it  is  becoming,  but  it  needs  .skill  to 
place  elaborate  trimming  to  advantage. 

Sewing  Room  Hints. — In  making 
over  a  dress  of  thin  silk  that  is  rather 
worn  at  the  hem,  instead  of  facing  up, 
one  may  follow  the  present  vogue  by 
using  the  Turkish  hem  that  looks  as 
though  gathered  in  at  the  bottom.  The 
skirt  is  turned  tip  on  a  lining  with  a 
slightly  gathered  effect,  and  not  ironed 
fiat  at  the  bottom. 

The  newest  collar  on  blouses  is  an 
Eton  attached  to  a  high  baud,  so  that  it 
sets  up,  sloping  at  the  sides  of  the  neck, 
instead  of  lying  flat  on  the  shonlder.s. 
This  is  a  becoming  model  for  a  slim 
wearer.  Some  very  pretty  blouses  of 
white  voile  had  high  collars  of  this  type 
of  narrow  blue  and  white  or  red  and 
white  stripes,  and  cuffs  to  match. 

Ball  buttons  of  ivory,  plain  or  carved, 
are  seen  as  trimming  on  dark  serge 
dresses. 

A  suit  of  two  or  three  seasons  ago, 
having  a  rather  long  coat  seamed  on  at 
the  waist,  may  be  greatly  modernized  by 
ripping  out  the  seam  and  setting  the 
skirt  part  higher  at  the  back,  so  as  to 
give  a  high  waist  line.  The  narrower 
skirt,  which  has  been  replaced  by  fuller 
draperies  the  past  two  years,  is  now  in 
vogue  again. 
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“Everj’body  likes  me  the 


An  Animated  Thanksgiving  Dinner 


A  Playlet  for  Six  Little  Girls 

CAST  OF  CITARACTERS 


1.  “Giaiulniother.” 

2.  “Turkey.” 

“Crauberry.” 

4.  "Pickle.” 

5.  “Celery.” 

(1.  “Pumpkiu.” 

The  (Iresse.s  are  made  of  crepe  paper  in 
aj)propriate  colors.  Before  making  up, 
the  cr^pe  paper  may  be  stretched  to  about 
double  its  length.  It  should  be  gradually 
unrolled,  two  persons  taking  hold  of  it  at 
distances  of  about  one  yard,  grasping  the 
paper  at  each  outer  edge,  and  pulling 
gently  ;  there  is  no  ri.sk  of  tearing  unless 
it  is  jerked  suddenly.  A  waist  lining 
should  be  made  of  thin  cotton  material 
for  each  costume.  This  avoids  risk  of 
tearing.  The  dresses  are  pa.sted  together 
at  the  seams  with  flour  paste,  but  basted 
to  lining  at  the  belt,  a  girdle  being  pa.sted 
over.  Once  one  has  the  knack,  it  is  very 
easy  to  make  such  dresses,  and  the  effect 
-s  beautiful,  with  very  little  expense.  At 
the  hem  the  skirt  is  pulled  out  to  forin  a 
frill,  which  can  be  done  very  prettily. 
“Cranberry”  has  a  dress  of  bright  red 
paper,  with  a  collar  of  green  leaves,  and 
a  little  round  cap.  “Celery”  is  dressed 
in  white,  with  trimming  of  green  laid 
over,  as  shown  in  the  picture.  At  the 
bottom  both  the  white  underskirt  and  the 
trimming  are  pulled  out  into  frills.  A 
wreath  of  real  celery  tops  is  worn. 
“Grandma”  wears  a  black  dress  with 
white  apron,  kerchief  and  cap,  and  large 
spectacles.  “Turkey”  is  dressed  in  brown 
paper,  with  a  collar  of  red.  hanging  in  a 
point  in  front,  and  cap  with  drooping 
point  of  red  “Pumpkin”  may  be  yellow, 
or  pale  green,  trimmed  with  cut-out  yel¬ 
low  pumpkins,  and  a  round  yellow  cap. 
One  can  buy  cr#pe  paper  printed  with 
l)uiupkins,  winch  could  be  used  if  desired. 
If  the  dress  is  yellow,  the  cut-out  pump¬ 
kins  should  be  touched  up  with  India  ink 
to  make  them  show  up.  “Pickle”  may  be 
pale  green,  trimmed  with  cut-out  pickles 
in  darker  green,  or  white  with  the  green 
trimming.  Pickles  for  the  necklace  may 
be  made  of  little  cylinders  of  green  paper, 
drawn  in  at  the  ends. 

Turkey,  strutting  in  and  looking  from 
side  to  side;  “My  name  is  Turkey,  the 
very  best  part  of  the  Thanksgiving  dinner. 
My  forefathers  were  wild  and  lived  in 
the  forest,  but  I  was  born  and  brought 
up  in  Maine  in  a  large  field  next  to  a 
farmer's  barn.  Oh,  I  had  a  fine  time  all 
Summer,  eating  grasshoppers,  and  lived 
a  happy  life,  with  nothing  to  bother  me.” 

Enter  Ci-anberry. 

Turkey  continues;  “Hello,  Cranberry! 
“Where  did  you  come  from?” 

Cranberry ;  “I  came  from  a  marshy 
place  in  Massachusetts,  and  1  have  had 
quite  a  .ride  on  the  train.  There  were 
so  many  of  us,  I  was  afraid  I’d  be 
crushed.  What  kind  of  a  Thanksgiving 
dinner  would  people  have  without  me?” 

Pickle  (coming  in  with  a  jump)  ;  “Oh, 
we’d  get  along  all  right.  Pin  hei-e.” 

Turkey ;  “Don’t  be  so  sharp.  Miss 
I’ickle,  please.  I  thought  you  were  in  a 
bottle.  IIow  did  you  manage  to  reach 
here  in  time?” 

Pickle;  “Well,  I’ll  tell  you.  Grand¬ 
mother  opened  the  jar  where  I  had  been 
imprisoned  since  last  August,  and  I  es¬ 
caped.  I  came  here  as  quickly  as  my 
feet  would,  carry  me.  I  would  not  miss 
this  dinner  for  anything  in  the  world.  A 
fine  dinner  it  would  be,  indeed,  without 
good,  spicy  pickles !” 

Enter  Celery.  Turkey.  Cranberry  and 
Pickle  look  wonderingly  and  say; 

“Why.  who  can  this  be?” 

Celery  ;  “Is  it  po.s.sible  you  don’t  rec¬ 
ognize  me?  I  am  Celery,  and  I  have  | 
come  from  Long  Island  to  be  present  at 
this  dinner.” 

Cranberry ;  “M’'hat  makes  you  so 
p.ale?'’ 

Turkey;  “Have  you  been  frightened?” 

Celery  ;  "The  farmer  put  me  in  a  cel¬ 
lar  and  I  was  several  weeks  in  the  dark, 
or  I  would  be  as  green  as  our  friend. 
Pickle.” 

Pickle,  interrupting ;  "'Green,  am  I  ? 
Huh!” 

Celery,  continuing;  “But  to-day  he 
sent  me  to  market,  because  people  simply 
mu.st  have  celery  for  this  day's  grand 
feast.” 

Turkey ;  “They  can  do  without  you 
better  than  without  me.  I  am  the  prin¬ 
cipal  attraction.” 

Enter  Pumpkin. 

Pumpkiu ;  “Don’t  leave  me  out.  if  you 
are  talking  of  dinner,  becau.se  Thanks¬ 
giving  without  pumpkin  pie  would  be 
too  funny.” 


Celery ;  “Tell  us  something  about 
yourself,  Pumpkiu.” 

Pumpkin;  “Mine  is  a  wonderful  story. 
It  was  once  a  flat  seed,  not  an  inch  long. 
I  was  planted  last  Spring,  with  many 


others  like  me,  and  soon  sent  out  my  root 
and  stem.  The  vine  grew  and  grew, 
bearing  great  rough  leaves.  Beautiful 
yellow  flowers  ai)peared  and  finally  one 
of  them  turned  into  a  great  golden  ball. 


called  a  pumpkin — and  that  was  myself.” 

All,  except  Pumpkin;  “How  very  in¬ 
teresting.” 

Cranberry ;  “I  am  to  be  made  into 
sauce — i.sn’t  that  delightful?  It  would 
not  .seem  like  Thanksgiving  without  cran- 
b(h-ry  sauce.” 

I’umpkin ;  “Oh,  I  have  more  to  tell, 
for  I  will  soon  be  a  lovely  i)umpkiu  pie 


and  will  be  the  most  delicious  thing  for 
the  end  of  the  dinner.” 

Turkey  ;  “I  claim  that  honor.” 
Cranberry  ;  “No,  I’m  the  most  tasty.” 
Pickle ;  “I  am.” 


Pumpkin  ; 
best.” 

Celery  ;  “They  can’t  do  without  me.” 
All,  talking  noisily  together:  “No,  no. 
I’m  the  best,  I’m  the  best.” 

Grandmother  comes  bustling  in  ;  “Dear 
me,  what  is  all  this  noise  about?  You 
have  all  forgotten  the  best — and  that  is 
good,  plain,  wholesome  bread  and  but¬ 
ter.  What  would  dinner  be  without  that, 
I’d  like  to  know?”  , 

All  make  their  best  bow  and  go  out. 

ALRERTA  WURZBACII. 

Farm  Women’s  Experience 
(Continued  from  page  I.’llS) 
IIousEiiOED  Accou.nts. — Another  way 
that  women  can  help  save  is  by  keeping 
accounts.  Pretty  soon  some  investigator 
of  prices  will  be  asking  to  look  over  the 
farmer’s  balance  sheets,  and  where  will 
he  find  them?  In  fairness  to  ourselves, 
we  ought  to  keep  this  in  mind,  and  hel,) 
out  all  that  we  can.  If  no  better  way 
presents  itself,  it  is  not  a  bad  plan  to 
deposit  in  a  bank  all  money  received  and 
pay  out  by  check,  balancing  accounts 
often  enough  so  as  to  keep  it  all  straight. 
Of  course,  every  check  should  be  num¬ 
bered,  its  stub  filled  out  and  the  amount 
subtracted  from  the  balance  on  hand.  It 
seems  to  me  that  keeping  accounts  is  par¬ 
ticularly  women’s  work,  and  that  it  is 
her  right  and  duty  to  know  whether  the 
farm  is  paying  a  living  wage  or  whether 
it  is  not.  If  some  methodical  person  who 
under.stands  farming  would  evolve  some 
simple  printed  forms  for  keeping  farm 
accounts,  it  would  be  appreciated  by  the 
farm  people  who  have  not  time  nor  skill 
to  systematize  all  the  numerous  details 
of  farm  bookkeeping.  Meanwhile,  we 
women  must  help  work  out  these  farm 
problems.  MRS'.  A.  G.  DOREN. 
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More  Pounds 
of  Milk 

Per  Pound 

More  Profit 


That  is  what  dairymen  of  the  principal 
dairy  states  can  add  this  winter 

SURELY  this  is  not  the  time  to  overlook  any  opportunity  for  increased 
dairy  production  and  profit.  It  is  no  time  for  waste  or  neglect.  The 
bending  of  every  effort  toward  bigger  dairy  results,  for  both  patriotic  and 
personal  reasons,  is  the  duty  of  every  man  of  you.  Think  of  a  group  of  dairy 
states  practically  throwing  away  more  than  3j4  billion  pounds  of  whole  milk  in 
a  season  by  simply  failing  to  get  it;  failing,  too,  when  it  would  be  easy  to  pro¬ 
duce  that  increase  for  a  world  market  that  demands  every  possible  ounce  of  food ! 


These  are  not  wild  figures.  They  repre¬ 
sent  bed-rock  facts,  and  they  mean  that  if 
all  the  cows  in  the  principal  dairy  states 
were  properly  watered  with  James  Drink¬ 
ing  Cups  they  would  add  3}4  billion  more 
pounds  of  milk  to  this  winter’s  yield — milk 
that  would  be  worth  to  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  and  to  you  in  part  as  a  producer,  at 
only  $3  per  hundred,  more  than  a  hundred 
million  dollars. 

A  tidy  sum  for  the  dairymen  of  this  country 
to  think  about,  isn’t  it?  A  sum  well  worth 
saving  in  any  year,  but  especially  so  in 
this  period  of  advancing  food  prices,  in¬ 
creased  milk  demand  and  costly  feed. 

Then  there’s  your  own  question  of  labor, 
and  the  protection  of  your  herd  from  dis¬ 
ease,  to  be  thought  about  in  this  great  crisis. 
James  Drinking  Cups  give  each  cow  clean, 
safe  water  th^t  no  other  cow  has  had  her 


nose  in.  They  do  away  with  the  hard,  cold 
job  of  herding  the  cows  out  to  the  tank, 
herding  them  in  again — chopping  open  the 
frozen  tank. 

There  are  two  shortages  for  you  to  think 
about:  The  world-wide  food  shortage, 
and  your  own  pocketbook  shortage  caused 
by  your  cows  not  getting  all  the  water 
they  want,  when  they  want  it,  at  the  right 
temperature,  day  or  night. 

They  will  give  more.  Al?  they  need  is  the 
opportunity.  James  Drinking  Cups  spell 
that  opportunity.  The  milk  increase  of  the 
average  cow  will  pay  for  her  cup  in  90 
days.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  account 
covering  the  complete  installation  will  be 
squared  as  a  result  of  increased  profit, 
leaving  you  the  cups  for  many  years  of 
money-making  service,  either  in  your  pres¬ 
ent  barn  or  when  re-installed  in  a  new  one. 


Do  your  part  toward  getting  the  extra  millions  which  American  dairy  interests  can  pro¬ 
duce  by  making  milk  out  of  water.  Get  your  share  of  those  dollars.  It’s  easy  to  buy, 
easy  to  install  and  easy  to  operate  James  Drinking  Cups.  We’ve  solved  this  great 
watering  problem,  and  solved  it  right— just  as  we  have  so  many  other  questions  re¬ 
lating  to  sanitary  barn  equipment.  Write  today  for  booklet,  “How  to  Make  More  Milk.’’ 

JAMES  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Elmira,  N.  Y«  ER-30  Cane  Street,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 
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Things  to  Eat 


Honey  as  a  Sugar  Substitute 
Part  I. 

CoNSEBViNO  Food. — We  housekeepers 


have  a  fellow  feeling  for  the  farmers  this 
year.  We  have  both  been  told  repeatedly 
that  the  outcome  of  the  w’ar  dej>ends  iu 
a  great  measure  upon  our  e£Ports,  and 
good  advice  confronts  us  at  every  turn. 
Like  the  farmer,  too,  we  are  trying  to 
do  our  hit  by  conserving  and  increasing 
the  food  supply.  We  are  guarding  against 
all  waste  in  the  household,  we  are  study¬ 
ing  food  values,  and  are  trying  to  feed 
our  families  better,  but  more  wisely,  than 
iu  the  past.  We  are  learning  to  substi¬ 
tute  eggs,  fish,  milk,  cheese,  beans,  peas 
and  nuts  for  meat,  and  corn  for  wheat. 
l\'e  are  scheming  to  save  butter  in  every 
way  possible  by  the  substitution  of  other 
fats.  Last  {Spring  we  found  we  could 
got  along  with  a  minimum  of  potatoes, 
and  now  we  are  tempting  our  families  to 
eat  as  many  potatoes  as  possible  to  save 
the  less  perishable  wneat  for  export. 

'riiK  Sugar  Shortage. — Now  we  are 
Confronted  with  the  sugar  shortage,  n’here 
iire  several  ways  we  can  satisfy  the  nor¬ 
mal  api)etite.s  of  our  growing  children 
for  sweets,  without  sugar.  A  bit  of  pre¬ 
serves,  stored  in  our  pantries  when  sugar 
was  identifiil,  will  furnish  all  the  sweet 
needed  for  a  ineal ;  so  will  the  sweet  dried 
fruits  such  as  dates,  rais'ns  and  figs. 
-\nd  now,  as  the  daughter  of  a  beekeeper, 
the  wife  of  a  beekeeper  and  the  mother 
of  a  rather  young  beekeeper,  hit  me  pre¬ 
sent  the  case  for  honey.  In  the  first 
pl.ace,  honey  is  one  of  the  oldest  foods 
kjiown.  It  i.s  one  of  the  very  few  foods 
mi'iitioned  in  the  Bible, 

The  Value  of  HoN)<rv. — Honey  is  one 
of  nature’s  own  sweets,  w'ith  the  fragrance 
of  the  flowers  we  love.  The  producers  of 
honey,  the  bees,  are  so  neat  in  their  hab¬ 
its  fliat  we  have  come  to  use  the  expres¬ 
sion  “neat  as  wax”  as  a  synonym  for  tlie 
most  exqu'site  housekeeping.  “TIone.v” 
is  a  pet  name  the  country  over.  AVhat 
women  would  care  to  have  her  Imshand 
address  her  as  “syrup”?  Honey  is  par¬ 
tially  jiredigested.  It  also  contains  minute 
quantities  of  minerals  and  protein,  tissue- 
building  foods  which  are  abstmt  in  cane 
sugar,  llojiey  is  ssiid  to  contain  vita- 
mines,  microscopic  bodies  found  in  fre.sh 
fruits  and  vegetables,  in  wlude  cereals, 
in  milk,,  and  iu  a  weakened  form  in  meat. 
Very  little  is  known  about  these  little 
vitamines,  hut  their  function  has  been 
well  established.  To  quote  Hr.  Wiley. 
“No  matter  how  well  fowls  are  combined 
to  secure  a  nutrition  of  all  the  tissues  of 
the  body  equally,  they  faU  to  do  this  if 
vitamines  aia*  absent.”  Such  diseases  as 
pellagra,  scurvy  and  beri  beri  are  thought 
to  he  the  result  of  the  lack  of  vitamines 
in  the  diet. 

Tarle  Use. — In  many  families  honey 
is  regarded  as  a  breakfast  food,  much  a*- 
our  English  cousins  use  orange  marma 
lade.  It  is  a  delicious  accompaniment  tc 
the  breakfast  toJist,  muffins  or  griddl' 
cakes,  and  our  children  are  fond  of  it  on 
various  cereals,  both  cooked  mushes  and 
the  dry  cereals  prepared  ready  for  tin 
table.  Many  mothers  have  told  me  that 
honey  seems  to  be  the  one  form  of  sweet 
which  their  children  can  eat  in  large 
amounts  with  impunity.  Now  I  can  just 
imagine  some  one  saying  “Honey  does 
not  agree  with  me  at  all.  It  gives  me 
indigestion  every  time  I  eat  it.”  There 
are  such  cases.  I  know  of  several.  But 
I  also  know  people  who  cannot  eat  straw¬ 
berries,  pimentoes,  currant  jelly  or  pump¬ 
kin  i)ie.  You  will  have  to  put  it  down  to 
personal  idiosyncrasy.  In  many  instances 
where  a  person  thinks  he  cannot  digest 
li.iiiey  he  will  find  it  will  agree  with  him 
very  well  if  he  drinks  milk  at  the  s’ame 
meal.  But,  some  one  else  is  saying,  “I 
cannot  afford  honey  at  the  present  prices.” 
It  is  hardly  fa'r  to  compare  honey  with 
sugar.  Compare  a  glass  or  section  of 
honey  with  a  jar  of  mannalade.  It  is 
true  you  can  probably  make  the  mttrma- 
lade  more  cheaply  at  home,  but  you  must 
paj  for  the  overhead  expenses  of  the  little 
bees  as  well  as  that  of  the  marmalade 
manufacturers.  The  honey  is  ready  for 
the  table,  and  what  food  could  be  more 
beautif  d  or  tempting  than  a  section  of 
«  oml)  .  cney,  or  a  glass  jar  of  golden. 


crystal  clear  extracted  fstrained)  honey? 

STAECV  I'UKRPEX. 

A  Boiled  Indian  Pudding 

My  husband  has  been  teasing  me  for 
some  time  for  an  Indian  pudding  like  his 
grandmother  used  to  make ;  she  boiled  it 
in  a  hag  and  put  dried  cherries  in  it.  and 
I  suppose  it  was  “scrumptious.”  Will 
you  a.sk  the  reader.s  of  The  II.  N.-Y.  for 


a  recij)e  for  boiled  Indian  pudding? 

vrRH,  K.  L.  D. 

My  father  has  this  same  habit  of  tell¬ 
ing  about  the  things  grandmother  used  to 
make.  There  was  one  particular  suet 
cake  that  he  described,  and  when  I  made 
it  once,  he  declared  it  was  nothing  tlie 
same.  Then  I  proved  to  him  that  it  wa.s 
grandmother’s  recipe  in  her  own  hand- 
wiiting,  recently  found  and  lent  to  me 


V)y  my  aunt.  Then  father  .said  meekly 
that  things  tasted  different  when  he  was 
a  boy  !  However,  I  am  sending  you  an 
old  and  trusty  recipe  for  a  boiled  Indian 
pudding,  taken  from  a  yellowed  book  that 
we  cherish.  Any  kind  of  fruit  can  be 
added  in  sea.son.  Perhaps  the  best  we 
can  do  would  be  to  put  in  half  a  pound 
c>f  glace  cherries,  or  to  add  a  pint  of  well- 
drained  cherries  from  a  can. 

Four  cups  of  Indian  meal,  one  cup  of 
beef  suet  chopped  fine,  one  cup  of  molas¬ 
ses,  a  little  salt.  Pour  on  boiling  water 
enough  to  make  a  thick  hatter.  Boil  in  a 


cloth,  tied  very  loo.sei.\.  for  two  hours  or 
more.  Put  in  the  put  bcfur*?  the  Avater 
quite  boils.  Serve  with  butter  and  syrup. 
To  show  how  tastes  change,  I  .nm  adding 
a  modern  recipe  for  the  same  thing.  No¬ 
tice  the  difference  iu  the  given  quantity, 
too : 

Modern  Boile<l  Indian  I'udding. — One 
cup  Indian  meal,  one  quart  milk,  one  egg, 
one-half  cup  sugar,  one-half  cui>  molasses, 


one  tablespoon  butter,  and  salt  to  taste. 
Pour  one  pint  of  milk  onto  the  meal  and 
set  to  boil,  .stirring  con.stantly.  When 
thick,  remove  from  the  fire  and  add  the 
egg,  well  beaten,  sugar,  molasse.s.  butter, 
salt,  and  the  re.st  of  the  milk.  Boil  in  a 
floured  bag  and  serve  with  hard  sauce. 

EDNA  S.  KNAPP. 

Curing  and  Smoking  Eels 

Eels  should  be  skinned  and  cleaned 
soon  after  being  catjght,  and  after  having 
been  cf>oled  for  a  few  hours,  should  be 
rubbed  inside  and  out  with  fine  salt  and 
then  carefully  packed  in  salt  so  that  each 
is  surrounded  by  salt,  and  no  two  come  iu 
contact.  The  eels  shfuild  be  left  iu  the  salt 
for  abotit  three  weeks,  after  which  they 
.should  be  smoked  for  24  to  48  hours  over 
.a  .slow  fire  where  the  temperature  is  as 
low  as  possible  and  the  smoke  very  thick, 
ftretm  hickory  is  the  best  wood  for  the 
purpose. 

Iu  regard  to  traiqung  eels  on  one’s 
own  property,  I  may  siiy  that  according 
to  the  syllabus  of  N.  Y.  Fi.^h  and  Game 
Laws  issued  b.v  the  State  Conservation 
Commission,  it  is  held  illegal  to  trap  eels 
by  any  device  except  under  license  issued 
by  the  Commission,  and  subject  to  its 
rules  and  regulations. 

[Prof.]  K.  J.  SEUJ.KE. 


Canning  Broilers 

I  have  often  seen  r(‘cii>es  for  canning 
chickens  in  Tjie  B.  \.-Y.,  and  would  like 
to  know  if  young  chickens  must  be  canned 
in  the  same  way.  mr.s.  c.  h. 

New  York. 

The  process  of  caiming  is  not  for  the 
purpose  of  cooking  the.  article  to  be 
canned,  but  to  destroy  the  germs  which, 
if  not  de.stroyed,  would  cause  the  article 
to  spoil.  Presumably  the  germs  in  a 
broiler  are  as  difficult  to  destroy  as  tho.se 
in  an  old  fowl.  To  illustrate  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  long  cooking  for  tender  articles, 
take  the  case  of  green  corn.  It  can  be 
cooked  in  a  few  miniite.s,  but  if  it  is  to 
be  preserved  in  a  can  it  must  he  cooked 
four  hours  iu  the  ordinary  water  boiler; 
a  relatively  less  time  under  low  pressure 
or  high  pressure  .steam.  c. 


Jolie  Topsie  De  Kol,  H.  F.  149723 
Age  5-11-12  (City  of  Cleveland.  Owner) 
Semi-Official  Year  Test 
29221.5 lbs,,  Milk  3.529t  1032.37 lbs.  Fat 


Royalton  De  Kol  Violet,  H.  F.  8(>460 
Age  10  Years  (H.  A.  McQuillan,  Owner) 
Semi-Official  Year  Test 
29959.6  lbs.  Milk  3.469fc  1036.45  lbs.  Fat 


Year  tests  that  Count 


These  wonderful  semi-official  records 
are  only  a  few  of  a  large  number  of  genuine 
high  production  tests  made  under  normal 
conditions  with  UNICORN  DAIRY  RATION  used 
as  the  entire  or  largest  part  of  the  grain  ration.  They 
are  in  no  sense  forced  or  freak  records  as  shown  by 
the  normal  fat  percent  and  the  perfect  health  of  these 
cows  and  all  herds  fed  on  Unicorn  Dairy  Ration. 

Every  breeder  knows  Ajax  Flakes 
(made  exclusively  by  us  for  years.)  Conditions 

forced  us  to  withdraw  it  from  the  market  except  as 
one  of  the  ingredients  of  Unicorn.  You  will  find 
Unicom  equally.efficient  as  your  ration  or  ration  base. 

If  you  have  good  cows  that  you  want 
to  make  even  better 

Unicorn  Dairy  Ration 

offers  you  the  chance,  without  exta  cost, 
in  fact  most  likely  at  a  considerable  saving. 

With  an  average  cow  we  guarantee 
a  reduction  in  the  feed  cost  of  you  milk. 

Give  them  a  chance  -  if  fed  right  with  Unicorn  Dairy 
Ration  they  will  surprise  you. 

Unicom  can  be  obtained » by  any 
dairyman  or  breeder  east  of  the  Missouri 
river  no  matter  where  located.  Every  bag 
is  equally  uniform  and  good  no  matter  where  you 
get  it. 


W^rite  for  information  and  FREE  copy  of 
Cow  Testers'  Manual. 


Chapin  &  Co.,  “r  Chicago 


Abbie  of  Riverside. 

Champion  Guernsey  of  Michigan 
Fred  Gleason,  Owner 
14201  lbs.  Milk  5.72%  813  lbs.  Fat 


Follyland  Nancy  A.  R.  No.  6266 

Best  2  year  old  in  New  York 
Follyland  Farm  Guernseys 

12270  lbs.  Milk  6.81^3!  712.6  lbs.  Fat 


11^ 


rural  NEW-YORKER 


;3w7 


AIRLESS 


K  TIBBS 


are  neither  solid  nor  pneumatic. 
They  look  and  ride  like  pneu¬ 
matic  tires,  but  never  need 
pumping:  or  patching:. 

NoTube'WoTrouble 


You  never  have  to 
stop  on  the  road  to 
fix  Dayton  Airless 
Tires.  They  are  al¬ 
ways  ready  for  service 
—the  hardest  kind 
of  service. 


Easy  Riding  as 
Pneumatic 
Tires 

Write  for  free 
booklet  describing: 
these  wonderful 
tires,  and  details 
of  our  new  LOW 
PRICES  on  Ford 
Sizes.  Sign  and 
mail  the  coupon 
KOW. 


The  Dayton  Rubber  Mfg.  Co., 
Dept.  101,  Dayton,  Ohio: 

Send  booklet  and  prices  on  Dayton 
Airless  Tires. 

>’'ame  . . .  . 


Address 


PARKS  WINTER  LAYING 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Won  First  Honors  and  Outlayed 
the  2600  birds  in  the  Five  Miss¬ 
ouri  Laying^  Contests  (Under 
Govt.  Su^rvision)  Including  the 
Famous  English  Laying  Strains. 
Also  made  the  remarkab'e^winter 
month  record  of  134  eggs  in  Jan. 
Cir.  Free.  Large  Catalog  a  dime. 
J.  W.  PARKS.  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants, Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stockin^r  dox^ms. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Sw.ins, 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geess,  Bears,  Foxes,  Kac- 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist,  Dept.  10,  Yardlcy,  Pa 

Laying  Pullets  for  Sale 

Selected  few  to  spare;  260  and  23fi.egg  strains— $1.26— 

ssrh.  -  W.  A.  DORREN,  Grottoes,  Virginia 

TOM  BA RRON 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

From  Imported  pen  of  Hens  with  over 
!i50  eg:g;  records  and  cock  283.  Pedigreed 
Pullets  and  Cockerels  For  Sale.  $.%  Each 
with  Pedigree.  F.  L.  MAT,  R.  No.  4,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


White  Wyandottes 

Bred  for  heavy-laying,  quick  growth,  great  vigor. 
Trapnested.  Pedigreed.  Cocks.Cockerels  .and  liens. 

A.  L.  Vreeland,  .  Nutley,  N.  J. 


A  Few  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs  ^reiUa 

Black  Polish,  Silver  and  Golden  Campines,  at 
each  and  upwards.  A-  JACKSON,  Mincraf  Springs,  N.  Y, 

Giant  Bronze  TURKEYS 

Hens,  $6;  Toms,  812.  Order  before  Nov.  20th. 
Mrs.  0£0.  O.  KOYCE,  Depuyster,  N.  ¥. 

PuraBredWhiiaHoilandTurkeys  Rodman, New  YoKK 


Tiirlrove  OUCKS.  GEESE  at  Special  Prices  during  fall 
I  Ul  RUJ3  months.  Write  your  wants.  Alsocavies  and 
hares.  H.  A.  Souder,  Bos  29,  Sellersville,  Fa. 


SAI^  Pure  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Enormouobone  and  frame,  Tomf»,$10;  Hens,  $6. 
FRANK  ROSEBROUGH.  “The  Locosta.”  BROCKPORT.N.T. 


200  Light  Brahma  Pulleta  For  Sale  Reasonable 

Kiverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  165,  Riverdsle,  N.  J. 


r<)H'BREEu»f«— Wliite  Pekin  Ducks  GEESE  ^nd 

MALLAUU  PCOKB.  W.  C.  WHIPrU,  Optir  Fana.  PURCHXSE,  N.  1. 


,  ONE- 
'  TEXR 


Bourbon-RedToms  FLONA  li0^*Iir0,°grMalwtpfc 


Giant  BronzaTurkeys  o.^d.'kaIn^*!  rosm^'^n.'i^ 


Notes  from  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets 

204  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City 


40-1  and  2-year-old  Pakin  Ducks  FARMS,  Vlindcrs,  H.  J, 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

TRAP-NESTED— 200  EGG  STRAIN 

We  are  now  taking  orders  for  COCKERELS, 
HENS  and  PULLETS  from  our  trap-nested  reds 
of  quality.  By  careful  breeding  we  have  bred  a 
strain  of  Beds  that  we  can  satisfy  our  customers 
and  bold  them  from  yev  to  year.  Wo  have  entered 
a  few  of  reds  In  the  North  American  Contest  this 
year  beginning  Nov.  1st,  1917.  Prices  of  Cockerels, 
15,  $8,  and  llo  each.  Write  for  prlcei  of  Bene  and  Pullete, 

Chester  County  Poultry  Farm,  Pottetown,  Pa. 
S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  ^^w  y  o?k  s  h  ^w  s 

two  consecutive  years.  High-grade  utility  breeding 
stock,  also  eggs  for  hatching.  Send  for  circular. 
MAPLECKOFT  FARMS,  Box  R.  Pawling, N.Y. 

Best  Red  Ever  Trap-Nested  cofn^Ti 

Lady  Pinecrest,  260-eggs,  has  produced  some  fine 
cockerels.  These  and  other  big,  range-raised,  bred- 
to-lay  cockerels  for  sale.  Your  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Poultry  MinigeriPINECREST  ORCHARDS, Groton,  Mass. 


XOVEMllER  S,  1917 

Eggs. — Fanoy  hennery  white?:.  TOo  to 
S2c ;  fancy  hennery  browns,  to  OOc ; 
nearby  gathered  whites  and  mixed,  Htic 
to  70c;  white  pullets.  50c  to  5Sc.  Candle 
yonr  eggs  before  shipping,  and  do  not 
pack  cracked  eggs.  Use  new  cases,  with 
No.  1  flats  and  fillers,  placing  excelsior 
on  top  and  bottom. 

Butter. — Market  steady.  Best  West¬ 
ern  creamery,  45i/4e  to  45%c :  prime  to 
fancy,  42l^c  to  44e ;  fancy  Eastern  dhiry, 
lie  to  -44c;  Eastern  dairy  in  mixed  pack¬ 
ages,  40c  to  43c. 

Lm:  Poultry. — ^Market  dull,  fowls.  20c 
to  22c:  chickens,  21  e  to  22c;  State  ducks, 
20c:  old  roosters,  17c;  live  rabbits,  22c 
to  23c;  Geese,  20c;  turkeys,  25c. 

EMPTY  COOPS 

All  empty  coops  ai’e  turned  over  to 
the  express  companies  promptly'after  ar¬ 
rival.  We  obtain  a  receipt  for  them.  We 
are  exerting  every  effort  to  have  the  ex¬ 
press  companies  return  them  to  the  ship¬ 
per  promptly.  Shippers  who  do  not  re¬ 
ceive  the  coops  promptly  should  write 
us  for  a  copy  of  the  express  receipt  and 
have  the  local  agent  trace  the  shipment, 
or  as  a  last  resort  file  claim  with  their 
local  express  agent  for  their  loss. 

Live  Calves  and  Hogs. — Market 
steady,  prime  calves.  Ii5%c  to  IGc ;  fair 
to  good,  14i/4e  to  15''^e;  common,  -114c 
to  1414c;  buttermilks,  8c  to  9e ;  live  hogs, 
171/20. 

Dressed  Calves  and  Dressed  Pork. 
— choice  veals,  21e  to  22e;  prime,  20c  to 
2014c;  common,  17c  to  18c;  buttermilks. 
1.3c  to  14c;  dres.sed  pigs,  (12  to  20 
pounds),  24c  to  28c;  dressed  pork,  22c  to 
27c;  dressed  hothou.se  lambs,  24c  to  28c. 

Pears. — Kiefl’ers  selling  slowly,  fancy, 
.$2  to  $2..50 ;  ordinary,  $1  to  .$2 ;  Seckels, 
.Its  to  .$10 ;  Anjou.  ,$3  to  $6 ;  Bose,  $4  to 
.$8 ;  Clairgeau,  .$4  to  $7. 

Quinces. — Fancy  large,  $4..50  to  .$5; 
No.  1,  .$3  to  .$4.  Little  demand  for  quinces 
on  account  of  sugar  shortage. 

Apples. — Fancy  apples  in  good  de¬ 
mand  ;  ungraded  stock  dragging.  McIn¬ 
tosh,  $3  to  $7 ;  Jonathan,  .$.3  to  $7 ; 
Wealthy,  $3  to  $6;  Snow,  $3  to  $5.50; 
Spy,  .$4  to  $5;  Baldwin,  $3.50  to  $5; 
Greening,  $3.50  to  $6.50. 

Maple  Products  and  Honey. — Sugar 
light  per  pound,  1 5c  to  IGc;  syrup  per 
gallon,  $1.25  to  $1,50;  clover  white  ex¬ 
tracted,  14e  to  16e ;  buckwheat  extracted, 
12c  to  14c;  clover  comb,  lOc  to  20c. 

Potatoes. — State,  180  pounds  bulk.  $4 
to  $4.50 :  State,  165  pound  bags,  $3.75  to 
.$4.25;  State,  150  pound  bags,  $3.25  to 
.$3.i)0;  Maine,  180  pounds  bulk,  $4. .50  to 
.$4.75 ;  Maine,  165  pound  bags,  $4  to 
.$4.50;  Long  Island,  180  pounds  bulk, 
.$4.25  to  $5  ;  Long  Island,  165  pound  bags, 
.$4..50  to  $4.75.  The  demand  is  fairly 
good  for  choice  stock.  Many  potatoes 
lack  quality.  Most  stock  is  small,  and 
more  or  less  damaged  by  frost,  and  selling 
slowly. 

Onions. — Market  lower,  trading  quiet. 
State  white,  100  pound  bag,  $2.50  to 
$3.75;  State  yellow,  $2.50  to  $3.25; 
State  red,  .$2  to  $3 ;  Conn.  Valley  yellows, 
,$2.50  to  $3. 

Beans. — Marrow,  15e  to  16%e;  pjia, 
L5c  to  lo^^c;  red  kidney,  14e  to  15c; 
white  kidney,  13^c  to  14c.  Good  demand 
supply  short. 

Good  cows,  from  $60  to  .$125 ;  2-yei:T- 
olds,  for  beef,  from  $55  to  $70;  for  feed¬ 
ing,  ,$35  to  $40.  Sheep  from  $12  to  $14 
per  head :  lambs,  10  to  12c  per  lb.,  live 
weight.  Poultry,  live,  16  to  18c  per  lb. 
Eggs.  .52c ;  apples.  No.  Spys,  hand-picked, 
$1.25  per  bn.  Cabbage,  2c  per  lb.  Hay, 
Timothy,  loose.  .$12  per  ton;  straw,  oat, 
$7.  Onions.  $1.50  per  bu..  poor  quality. 
Pigs,  4  weeks  old,  $.5  each ;  veal  calves, 
hog-dressed,  20c  per  lb.  Milk,  retail,  10c 
per  qt.  Cheese,  wholesale,  26c;  retail, 
32c.  Farm  horses,  $75  to  .$150,  as  to 
quality.  Manual  labor,  farm  work.  $2.25 
and  board.  Wood  for  domestic  purposes, 
.$2.50  per  cord.  Natural  gas,  30c  per 
1,000  cu.  ft.  m.l. 

Potter  Co.,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE-300  Thorougli.  I  nifliAmHlillC 
bred  BufILegbem  and  White  IxvgDUnillvnv 

1916  stock.  81.60  each.  Alto  700  thoronghbred 
Buff  Leghorn  and  White  Leghorn  pullets.  1917  stock, 
83  each.  Only  reason  for  selling  li  that  capable 
man  in  charge  was 

Dr.H.  W.  Woodborry,  18  W.34lh  Si..  Hew  Torh  City 


BarronLeghoms 

Choice  Cockerels 

Pedigrees  227  to  "78 

$3 — $4  and  $5 

High  Pedigreed  Pullets  $2  and  $3 

LXYWEU.  FOCLTBT  FARM,  Pliinvilit,  Ctnn. 


WYCKOFF  P  P 
STRAIN  O.ll. 

hens  for  sale.  Satisfaction 


W.LeghornCockerels 

LCtion  Guaranteed.  J.  M.  CX 


and  a  few 
yearling 
CASE,  Oilbos, N.Y 


to-buy-I  00  V/hiieLeghornPullets 

fully  JOHN  NELSON.  Prospect  Ave.,  West  Orange,  N.  J 


ForSale-Pure-Breed  Toulouse  Geese  Spencer,  N.  T. 

Thoroughbred  Buff  Cochin  MS®’ 

Maple  Lawn  Bantam  Yards,  Sergeantsvilte,  N.  J. 


DOUBLE  SERVICE 


I 

Not  only  brilliant  inexpensive  light  for  your  house 
and  barns  —  but  gas  fuel  for  your  kitchen  as  well 

You  simply  fill  the  COLT  generator  with  Carbide  and 
water — then,  without  attention,  it  furnishes  the  whitest 
and  most  beautiful  light  for  your  house  and  barns  —  and 
gas  fuel  to  your  kitchen.  For  eighteen  years  we  have 
been  building — improving  and  marketing  COLT  PLANTS 
in  constantly  increasing  numbers. 

The  reputation  built  by  all  of  these  plants  now  serving  thousands  of 
country  homes  in  this  district  is  our  biggest  asset,  a  reputation  for  depend¬ 
able,  efficient  service  (without  repair  expense). 

Good  light  and  gas  cooking  fuel  are  two  cenveniences 
which  every  city  home  has  found  indispensable. 


Carbide  Lighting  and  Cooking  Plant 

has  made  both  conveniences  easily  available  and  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  country  home: 

Write  us  today  for  our  handsomely  illustrated  advertising  literature  —  and, 
if  you  wish,  a  free  estimate  of  cost  —  tell  us  hotv  many  rooms  you  have 
in  your  house  and  the  number  of  lights  you  would  want  in  your  barns. 


J.  B.  Colt  Company^  4-2iici  Street  Building 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


SEVEN  HUNDRED  PULLETS 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

APRIL  HATCH 

Many  about  to  Lay 
All  wellbred  and  strictly  healthy 

$1.75  and  $1.50  each 

Your  money  back  if  you  wish” 


Tom  Barron’s  While  Leghorns 

No  other  itraiii.  All  birds  trap-nested.  Indivldn- 
illy  pedigreed  cockerels  for  sale.  Booklet.  WILLOW 

'  POULTRY  FARM.  Allen  H.  Bulkley,  Prop.,  Odessa, (LV. 


200  TO  282.EGG  STRAIN 

Pure  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Shipped  on  money-back  cnar.intee  at  $3,  $5  and 

$7 .50  each.  HIDRI  VIEW  FARM,  Box  50,  Mt.  Bethel,  Pa. 


For  Salo-WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

nested  stock.  Also  some  very  good  Rhode  Island 
Red  pnllets.  THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  AT  VINELAND.  N.  J. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier  . 
proUts  larger. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

High-class  stock  bred  for  heavy  egg  production.  <'er- 
tltied  Official  Records.  M.  j.  QUACKENBUSH.  Nutley,  N.  J. 


Leghorns-Banon-WyandotteSeT'"M“8®i-effimed‘ 

Pullets  and  cockerels  from  imported  stock,  records  200  to 
282.  Imported  hens  with  records  over  260,  very  reasonable. 
Tested  yearling  cocks.  The  Barren  Farm,  R.  3,  ConnelUville,  Ps. 


WHITE  UBHOIoi  Yearling  Hens,  Pullefs  and  Cockerels 

Choice  heavy  .laying  stock.  HXRHT  SMITH,  Montgomery, R.Y. 


50MayHafchedPullets^i--?"-«-'^-  »*"ttituck  white 


LEGHORN  FARM.  Mattituck,  N.Y. 


Brown  Leghorn  oockerelb,  each. 

Tormohlen  Laying.strain.  EDSON  T0UN6,  Warrtnsburi,  N.T. 


THOROUBHBREOUlLJlol  oirlinMi  Piillar*  ready to lay.  Price 
SIRGLE  C  0  M  B  0  6  ITS  LegnOm  r  U  l  leis  9*3  each.  Sold  on  ap¬ 
proval.  RAYMOND  HONE,  CHERRY  Valusy,  Nkw  York 

White WyandotteCockerels  STRAIN’^ 

for  immediate  shipment  at  85  each.  Birds  worth 
doable  the  money.  E.  B.  UNDERHILL,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 

Ours  Lay 
and  Pay 

Stock  fob  Sals  reasonable. 

B.  W.  STEVENS,  -  StiUwater,  N.  Y. 


White  Wyandottes 


MANN’S  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  10  Days’  Fra#  Trial. 
No  money  In  advance. 

Send  Today  lor  Free  Book. 

EW*  liNann  Co.,  Box  18,  Milford,  MassJ 


i 

I 


Improved  Parcel 
Post  Egg  Boxes 

New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 
Leg  Bands - Oats  Sprouters 

Catalog  Free  on  Request 
B.  K.  BRUNNER.  45  Harrison  Street,  New  York 

“  Gonsisfently  Good  for  Many  Years  ” 

says  a  subsoriber.  The  Poultry  Item  is  a  big  aid 
in  care  imd  management  of  poultry  for  profit. 
62  to  UO  pages  monthly,  finely  illustrated.  3  jr». 
$1,  6  mo».  iSt.  Free  copy  of  breed  special  with 
every  order.  Mention  your  favorite  breed. 

THE  POULTRY  ITEM,  25  Maple  Xve.,  Ssllarsville,  Pa. 


Breeders  for  sale.  Eggs  and  chicks  in  season. 

A.  C.  JONES,  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown,  Delaware 

T  H  O  M  F  8  O  N  ’  S 
ojrrcu  fluent  ringlets  direct 
Choice  Cockerels,  S3  and  $5 ;  Pullets.  S2.50  and  S3. 
Also  P.arks’  heavy-laying  strain  crossed  with 
Thompson’s,  at  same  prices.  Must  please  or  moiiyr 
refunded.  1.  H.  BACORN,  Sergeantaville,  N.  J. 

Rose  Comb  R.L  White  Cockerels 

from  good  layers,  $3.00  each. 

J.  BENNING  Clyde.  N.  V. 


yearly  average  of  our  pen  in  Storrs  contest  just 
closed.  "We  breed,  not  buy,  200-egg  hens.”  Pedi¬ 
gree  cockerels  for  sale:  alsohen.s.  Send  for  booklet. 
WindBweep  Farm,  Box  43,  Redding  Ridge,  Connecticut 


PULLETS: 

March  and  April  hatch. 
MARY  £.  ADAMS, 


S.  C,  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Good  stock,  $1.75  each. 
.  Canaan,  Conn. 


White  Wyandotte  Cockerels  Wo^rsttnutlm/ a?N." '! 

StACeFair,  Middlcbrook  Poultry  Farm, MiisMArionl.Moare.Himburg.N.Y. 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Norember  17,  t.ut 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


On  Octolx'r  27  the  Court  of  Common 
rieas  of  Allegheny  County  appointed  Mr. 
T.  M.  Gealey  temporary  reoeiver  of  the 
National  Hog  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  upon 
apj)Iication  of  certain  co-operative  owners 
in  the  hog  ranches.  The  receiver  makes 
the  following  report  to  the  investors  in 
the  Hog  Company : 

I  find  upon  inve.stigation  into  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  this  company,  that  all  the  hogs 
formerly  at  Ashtola  were  several  months 
ago  transferred  to  Finleyville  Itanch  of 
this  Company,  the  total  number  of  hogs 
on  both  7’anches  aggregating  somewhere 
around  1,()00.  The  company  has  exhaust¬ 
ed  all  its  funds  and  its  credits  as  well 
and  is  unable  longer  to  provide  ft*ed  and 
maintenance  for  these  hogs.  This  made  it 
absolutely  imperative  that  the  court  ap- 
l»oint  some  one  to  take  charge  of  and 
care  for  these  hogs,  otherwise  they  would 
starvt*  to  death. 

'I'his  outcome  of  the  hog  scheme  was 
virtually  i»redicted  in  this  dep.artment 
more  than  a  year  ago.  Unfortunately, 
smne  of  our  i-eadicrs  invested  in  -the 
scheme  before  the  Avarning  Avas  given, 
!ind  j)ossibly  some  others  did  not  heed  our 
.advice.  Since  the  affairs  of  the  concern 
are  now  in  the  hands  (if  a  receiver,  it  is 
possible  that  enough  may  be  realized 
from  the  sale  of  the  hogs  to  pay  the  in¬ 
debtedness  of  the  company  and  th.it  some¬ 
thing  Avill  be  left  for  the  unfortunati*  in¬ 
vestors,  This,  however,  cannot  be  deter¬ 
mined  until  the  receiver  has  had  time  to 
find  out  Avhat  the  indebtedness  of  the 
company  may  be,  Avhat  may  be  realized 
on  the  hogs,  and  any  other  assets  Avhich 
the  comjiany  may  have. 

On  November  1  .Tudge  .Tulius  M.  Mayer 
in  United  States  Oistrict  Court  appoint¬ 
ed  Charles  .T.  (’ampbell  of  51  Chambens 
street  temporary  receiver,  under  $10,000 
bond,  for  the  I)  and  C  (Vreal  Comi>any, 
Inc.,  manufacturers  of  self-raising  bread 
fiour.  with  offices  at  the  Push  Terminal. 
Brooklyn.  The  coriioration  is  capitalized 
at  .$2,500,000,  an  increase  from  .^tlOO.OOO, 
it  is  alleged,  because  of  the  purchase  of 
formulas  from  Edward  EllsAVorth,  jn’esi- 
dent,  AA’hich  “are  virtually  common  prop¬ 
erty  and  have  no  money  value.” 

The  petition  for  the  apnointment  of  a 
receiver  AA'as  made  by  Mrs.  Annie  F. 
Hastings,  of  Lancaster.  N.  11.,  A\'ho  holds 
stock  for  Avhich  .she  paid  $48,070,  In  the 
complaint  she  declares  that  the  company 
paid  its  August  diA’idends  out  of  capital 
raised  from  the  sale  of  stock  and  that  the 
company  has  no  jirofits  from  AA’hich  to  pay 
November  dividends. 

“1'he  business  of  the  coriioration,”  she 
say.s,  “has  been  and  is  being  managed  not 
as  a  legitimate  enterjirise,  but  as  a  stock 
selling  swindle  for  the  purjiose  of  defraud¬ 
ing  the  public  for  the  benefit  of  Edward 
I'lllsworth,  Clayton  ,1.  Mor.se,  Nova  A. 
(’rown,  Han. 1.1  L.  Davis  and  others.”  AV. 
W.  ShaAV  ajid  .John  II.  Atkins  are  also 
named  in  the  suit. 

EllsAVorth  is  named  as  the  president  of 
the  cereal  company,  Moi’se  as  A’ice-presi- 
dent,  and  the  others  as  directors,  stock¬ 
holders  or  attorneys.  I'.rown  and  Davis,  it 
apnears  from  the  complaint,  are  the  same 
individuals  Avho  as  the  law  firm  of  ProAvn 
&  Davis  Ave.re  counsel  for  Franklin’s,  Inc., 
candy  manufacturers.  Avhich  featured  in 
a  Federal  court  indictment  in  101.8  and 
1014  for  alleged  fraudulent  use  of  the 
mails. — Daily  Paper. 

The  disposition  of  men  enjoying  en¬ 
viable  reputations  to  allow  promoters  to 
c.apitalize  their  good  name  on  stock 
sidiemes  is  deplorable.  The  name  of  Ed- 
Avard  Ellsworth  in  the  minds  of  the  juiblic 
stood  for  integrity  and  success,  because  of 
his  long  connection  Avith  one  of  the  large 
cereal  houses.  The  ]>romotors  of  the  D 
and  C  Corporation  exploited  bis  good 
name  and  reputation  in  the  sale  of  this 
stock.  In  fact,  this  Avas  the  principal 
asset  on  AA'hich  the  promoters  traded, 
Avhether  it  Avas  Avith  Mr.  EllsAA'orth’s 
knoAA'ledge  and  approval  or  otherwise.  The 
prospectus  bore  all  the  earmarks  of  a 
scheme  to  sell  stock  that  had  little  value 
or  prospects  of  success,  and  if  any  cor- 
roboratiA’c  evidence  Avere  needed  the  con¬ 
nection  of  the  men  Avho  were  counsel  for 
the  old  Franklin.  Inc.,  SAvindle  Avould  sup¬ 
ply  it.  Our  subscribers  AA’ere  advised  re¬ 
garding  the  character  of  the  proposition 
in  May  5  issue,  and  many  haA’C  been  ad¬ 
vised  against  the  inve.stment  in  private 
correspondence. 

I  have  just  read  the  account  of  the 
tran.saction  between  F.  I..  Webb,  man¬ 
ager,  of  NcAvport  News.  A'a.,  and  Morgan- 
thaler  &  Co.,  of  Cleveland.  O.,  and  Avish 
to  express  my  sentiments  in  regard  to  the 
action  of  thus  firm.  I  haA’e  been  in  actiA’C 
business  here  for  over  50  years,  handling 
at  times  over  a  million  dollars  a  month 
on  commission,  and  from  my  standpoint 
those  ]ieop1e  hnAm  taken  an  unfair  ad¬ 


vantage  of  the  shipper.  They  took  the 
shipper’s  money  in  a  way  which  leaves 
the  shipper  no  legal  redress. 

New  York.  coMMS.srorv  mkrciiant. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  there  are  some 
houses  in  the  trade  with  the  right  sense 
of  honor  and  business  ethics.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  transaction  Avas  one 
in  which  Morganthaler  &  Co.  entered  a 
claim  against  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co, 
in  behalf  of  the  shipper  for  damages  on  a 
carload  of  potatoes.  When  the  claim  Avas 
paid  Morganthaler  &  Co.  retained  25  per 
cent  of  the  proceeils  for  their  serA’ices. 
The  services,  Ave  assume,  consisted  of 
writing  a  few  letters. 

La.st  Fall  avc  shijiped  to  8amuel  Siris 
&  Co,  02  Commerce  J^t..  Newark.  N.  ,1., 
four  barrels  of  apples  and  .50  pounds  of 
che.stnuts.  Apples  arrived  all  right  and 
AA-e  got  check  for  them.  Siris  reported 
chestnuts  short.  We  sent  him  bill  of  la¬ 
ding.  also  our  bill  for  $7..50  for  the  chest¬ 
nuts.  and  since  that  we  have  heard  noth¬ 
ing  from  them  ;  do  not  know  A\*hether  they 
filed  claim  or  got  money  or  anything.  We 
have  written  several  times,  asking  Siris 
to  return  the  freight  bill  and  bill  of 
lading,  and  Ave  would  file  claims.  They 
are  commis.saon  merchants.  o.  ti.  ir. 

AVest  A^irginia. 

Samuel  Siris  &  Co.  maintain  a  discreet 
silence.  With  such  a  rei’ord  our  people 
AA’ill  do  AA’ell  to  avoid  making  shipments 
to  them.  If  the  chestnuts  Avei’e  not  de¬ 
livered  they  should  have  protected  the 
interests  of  their  shipper  by  entering  the 
claim  for  the  loss.  The  amount  is  not 
large,  but  these  small  amounts  count  up, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  year  net  consider¬ 
able  loss  to  a  shipper,  and  the  hou.se  that 
neglects  to  render  assistance  is  not  to  be 
recommended.  When  they  ignore  any  re¬ 
port  to  the  shipper,  he  is  justified  in  as- 
.suming  they  are  willing  to  sell  some  part 
of  his  goods  without  making  any  return. 

I  think  you  are  “real  mean”  for  not 
giving  your  R.  N.-Y.  friends  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  attend  the  trial  of  the  suit  Alois 
P,  Swoboda  brought  against  you.  If 
proper  notice  had  been  given.  I  am  sure 
you  would  have  had  present  in  the  court¬ 
room  a  large  and  enthusiastic  audience  of 
your  friends  and  R.  N.-A’.  followers. 
Nothing  has  come  into  our  house  for  a 
long  time  Avhich  excited  more  merriment 
than  your  description  of  the  trial,  your 
references  to  Mr.  Swoboda.  and  above 
all,  the  pearls  of  wisdom  that  fell  from 
bis  lips.  ScA’en  hundred  and  ninety-five 
thousand  dollars  is  certainly  a  large  sum 
for  these  times,  and  if  Mr.  Swoboda  had 
been  successful  and  had  gained  his  suit, 
I  pre.sume  the  R.  N.-Y.  would  haA’e 
been  compelled  to  raise  its  subscription 
rates  straightway.  Congratulating  you 
and  The  R.  N.-Y.,  I  am  G.  n.  c. 

New  York. 

No  doubt  AA’e  should  have  had  an  audi¬ 
ence  to  fill  the  courtroom,  had  our  friends 
known  of  the  disaster  AA’ith  AA’hich  The 
Rural  Neav-A"orker  was  threatened!! 
The  trial  had  many  novel  features,  the 
most  interesting  of  which  was  that  no 
one  seemed  to  understand  just  what  Mr. 
Swoboda  meant  by  “conscious  CA’olution” 
which  he  claimed  to  have,  discovered. 
When  pinned  down  to  the  subject,  he 
could  only  explain  it  to  be  the  form  of  ex¬ 
ercise  prescribed  in  hi.s  form  letters,  or  in 
other  words  movements  of  the  limbs  and 
body.  These  same  exercises  were  recom¬ 
mended  by  physical  training  instructors 
before  Mr.  SAVoboda  was  born,  according 
to  competent  testimony.  At  one  time 
Mr.  Swoboda  stated  that  in  addition  to 
the  exercises  there  was  a  secret  about 
“conscious  eA’oIution”  which  he  did  not 
desire  to  state.  The  process  by  which 
Mr.  Swoboda  extracts  $20  for  his  .system 
of  exercises,  as  shown  in  court.is  interest¬ 
ing.  Fir.st  come  his  extravagant  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  certain  so-called  high- 
clas.s  magazines — in  some  of  these  he 
claims  to  turn  back  the  hand  of  time, 
make  old  men  young  and  all  that  soi’t  of 
“guff.”  Then  comes  the  series  of  letters 
to  those  who  answer  his  advertisements. 
If  the  prospect  doesn’t  come  across  with 
the  $20  promptly,  he  is  made  special 
offer  of  “comscious  evolution”  for  $10  and 
finally  for  $5.  But  the  amazing  thing  is 
that  the  promotor  of  a  scheme  of  this 
character  had  the  au*^city  to  come  into 
court  and  attempt  to  secure  the  approval 
of  court  and  jury  for  such  methods  as 
were  exhibited  at  the  tri.al.  The  exjieri- 
cnce  should  deter  others  of  hi.s  class 
fi’om  making  similar  attempts  in  the 
future. 


“Is  Grump  a  club  man?”  No ;  the  only 
thing  he  is  a  member  of  is  the  human 
race  and  he’s  not  in  very  good  standing 
Avitb  tluit." — Ib'^oui  'Ih-anscript. 


VTM.  LOUDEN 
Originator  of 
Modern  Barn 
Equipment 


Louden  Equlpmex\t  in  Kentucky  State  Hospital  Barn 
Lexington,  Kentucky  _  _ 


Louden  Equipped  Barn.  Owned  by  E.  E.  Lehmann 
^ke  Villa.  lUlnola 


CONSERVATION.  Cfinserve  time, 

money  and  your  horse’s  strength  by  using 


RED  TIP  CALKS 


They  will  enable  your  horse  to  travel  on  slip- 
pery,  icy  roads  and  streets  in  absolute  safety.  '“*1' 
They  can  be  adjusted  in  a  few  minutes  and 
make  you  ready  for  the  road  any  time — day  or 
nig-ht — eliminating’  danger  and  delay. 

NEVERSLIP  CALKS  NEVERSUP  SHOES 
^  always  have  Red  Tips.  always  have  Red  Heels 
Get  them  from  your  horseshoer  now. 

H  Booklet  F  will  bi;  sent  free  on  request. 

THE  NEVERSLIP  WORKS,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  _ 


C6  w  Gbmfort 


te  yc_-  _ . 

fortable.  They  will  ro 
pay  you  many  times  in 
big-ger  cream  and  milk 
checks.  Use 

HARRIS  SANITART'STALLS 
AND  STANCHIONS 

Our  Stanchionsarewood- 
lined— no  cold  steel  on  the 
animal’s  neck.  Koundedat 
liottom— no  sharp  corners. 

Patent  T-shaped  steel  frame,  vei’y 
strong.  Cow  can  not  work  loose. 
Arm  never  drops  to  floor.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  free  printed  matter  fully 
describing  Harris  Barn  Equipment. 

Harru  Mfg.  Co. ,  5S0  Main  St. ,  Salem,  Ohio. 


COOK.YOUR  FEED  and  ADD* 
to  its  value— with  theL  ^ 

PROFIT  FARM  B0|L^ 


with  Dumping  Caldron.  Madeof 
the  best  cast  iron,  surface  very 
smooth,  extra  thick  bottom,  sim 
pie,  quickly  understood,  convenient, 
no  dipping  out.empticd  in  one  minute. 
Water  jacket  prevents  burning. 
Keeps  live  stock  in  thrifty  condition 


We  make  23  sizes  and  kinds 
of  stock  food  cookers. 

Also  Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettlee,  Hog  Scalders,  Caldrons,  etc. 
8Sr  Write  us.  Ask  for  our  illustrated  free  catalogue  J 
D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CD.,  Box  IS,  Batavia.III. 


0;' 


SiiiP 

Read  li/ 
GroMith^ 
Parkers 
Message 

JiiiJ 


,1 

Send  for  this  interesting  free  story.told  by“Mr. 
Porker,'’showing  you  how  to  make  more  money  . 
from  your  hogrs.  Also  loarn  about  lO-day  trial  ofTer  on  j  I 

HEESEN  COOKERS 

60.000  In  Use 

'Tank  Heaters.Hog  Troughs.etc. 

Help  your  country— cook  your 
feed  and  save  grain;  cut  your 
feeding  cost,  boost  profits  and 
eliminate  stock  disease.  A  cook¬ 
er  is  also  handy  for  heating  water, 
rendering  lard,  etc.  Write  today. 

HEESEN  BROS.  &  CO. 

Box  500  Tecumseh,  Mich. 


J'l 


Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 

Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed, 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  the  market  50  years. 
Hand  and  power.  23 
styles.  *^4.80  to  f40.  FREE 
TRIAL.  Write  for  catalog. 
THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO. 

Dept.  E-374ardberlSt.,Pbaadelphia,P«. 
Dealers  —  Write  for  contract. 
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MILK 

Pairyuien's  Lensiie  price  for  November:  {trade 
H.  3  per  cent  fat;  150  to  100  miles  shipment, 
.?3.34  per  100  ll)s. 

BUTTER. 

’I'lie  current  make  of  creamery  is  rmining 
down  in  quality,  as  is  common  at  this  season. 
Fancy  grades  are  slightly  higher;  medium  quali¬ 
ties  dull. 

Creamery,  fancy  lb . 

Good  to  Choice  .  42 

Lower  Grades . 

Storage,  good  to  choice, .  42 

Dairy,  best .  43 

Common  to  Good. 

City  made  .......  ................ 

Packing  Stock .  82 

Process  .  136 

CHEESE. 

Sales  in  the  up-State  producing  sections  are 
reported  mainly  on  a  21-cont  basis, 
the  city  is  a  trifle  better,  sales 
made  at  a  half  cent  advance. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy  . 

Good  to  choice . 

Lower  grades . 

Bkims,  best.  . . 

Fair  to  good . 

EGGS. 

There  is  but  little  change  in  the  market,  ex¬ 
cept  that  liiglier  prices  liave  been  received  for 
occasional  lots  nearby.  Ordinary  grades  are  sell¬ 
ing  slowly. 

White,  choice  to  fancy .  "l 

Medium  to  good .  'j5 

Mixed  colors,  best .  o8 

Common  to  good .  4o 

Gathered,  best,  white .  68 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  color.s  ...  45 

Lower  grades  . . .  35 

Storage,  best .  44 

Medium  to  Good  .  30 
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LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  lb .  -I  @ 

Spring  Uucks,  lb .  21  & 

Fowls  . : .  32  @ 

ll'.osters  .  16  @ 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Thnnk.sgiving  day  this  year  will  hi>  Novem¬ 
ber  29.  Poultry  intended  for  tills  trade  in  New 
York  should  be  on  hand  not  later  than  Monday 
of  Thanksgiving  week  in  order  to  meet  the 
liest  trade,  and  many  buyers  commence  stocking 
up  the  'I'hnr.sday  and  lYiday  previous.  It  is 
well  for  sliippers  to  let  the  dealer  wlio  is  to 
handle  their  poultry  know  in  advance  how  much 
tie  iiiav  expect,  and  get  ills  advice  as  to  best 
date  for  shipment  to  meet  liis  requirements. 
1‘oiiltry  for  tliis  market  should  be  killed  by 
sticking  in  the  iiioutli  and  left  undrawn.  No 
food  slionld  be  given  for .  several  hours  before 
killing,  so  tliat  the  crops  may  be  empty.  Dry- 
liieked  poultry  usually  sellw  best.  If  much  is  to 
be  sliipped  it  sliould  lie  graded,  as  the  culls 
mixed  with  the  better  qualities  will  discount 
the  price  of  the  whole  lot  heavily  and  often 
make  sales  slow,  as  many  buyers  wish  to  get 
straight  lots  of  one  grade.  Never  pack  dressed 
poultry  until  the  animal  heat  is  all  out,  other¬ 
wise  It  Is  sure  to  spoil  on  the  way. 

Turkeys,  best  lb .  33  @  35 

Common  to  good  .  25  @  30 

Chickens  choice  broilers.  Ib .  38  &  40 

Roasters  .  28  ®  30 

Fowls .  18  ®  25 

Roosters .  18  @  IS’^ 

Spring  Ducks .  25  ®  27 

Squabs,  Cioz .  1  50  <&>  6  00 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 10  00  ®14  00 

Bulls .  6  50  @  8  50 

Cows  .  4  50  @  8  50 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 15  00  ®i6  00 

Culls .  SOU  @12  00 

Sheep,  100  lbs' .  7  00  ®11  00 

I.ambS  . 16  00  ®17  00 

. . 1<  SO  @17  25 

WOOL. 

The  Deiiartment  of  Agriculture  gives  tlic 

Stocks  of  wool  in  the  hands  of  1,290  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  dealers  September  30,  as  follows: 

Crease  wool  .  388,594,.59fl 

Scoured  wool  .  04,035,849 

-Pops  .  23,503.207 

Noils  .  23,042,529 

Business  at  Boston  has  been  moderate  in  vol¬ 
ume,  recent  sales  running:  New  York  and 

Micliigan,  flue  unwashed,  00  to  02;  unwaslied 
Delaine,  73  to  74;  three-eigliths  blood,  75  to  70; 
Dliio  and  Pemisylvania,  halt  blood  combing.  70 
to  77;  three-eiglitlis  blood,  70  to  70;  Texas,  fine 
si'oured,  .‘Jl.OO  to  $1.70. 


FRUITS. 


Apples  in  large  receipt,  but  prices  iioldlng 
well  for  quulilies  above  medium.  Pears  scarce, 
except  cooking  qualities,  which  are  in  surplus. 
A  few  cars  of  held-over  peaches  are  arriving, 
selling  slowly  around .  .$1  per  bushel.  Many 
grapes  show  frost  damage.^  cranberries  in  better 
tlemand. 


Apples,  Wealthy,  bbl. 

Nlclntosh . . 

Ben  Davis . 

York  . 

Twenty-Ounce  . . . 

Greening  . 

li.aldwin . 

King . 

.Jonathan . 


Drops  and  Culls,  bu.  . 

Ouliices,  bbl . . 

Peaches.  State,  16  qt.  bkt, 

Bu.-bkt . 

Grapes.  201b.  bkt . 

Bulk,  ton  . . 

Pears,  Seckel,  bbl . 

Kleffer,  bbl . 

Bartlett,  bbl . 

Clairgeau,  bbl  . 

Bose,  bbl . 

Anjou,  bbl . 

Plums,  81b.  bkt . 

Cranberries,  bbl . 


3  00 

4  50 

3  50 

4  00 

3  50 

4  00 

2  50 

3  00 

4  00 
4  00 

50 
3  50 
40 
1  00 
40 

:io  00 


4  00 
.  4  00 
4  00 

poo 

20 

.  800 


®  5  50 
(8  7  00 
@  4  00 
®  5  00 
®  5  50 
®  6  50 
®  5  00 
®  5  50 
@  7  50 
@  5  50 
@  1  25 
@5  00 
®  50 

®  1  10 
@  60 
@60  OO 
@10  00 
@2  50 

to)  6  00 

@7  00 
@8  00 
@6  00 
@  35 

@13  50 


VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes  in  larger  supply  and  market  lotyer 
on  the  common  run  of  receipts,  many  of  whicli 
are  small  size  or  otherwise  undesix-able.  Sweet 
potatoes  lower.  Onions  averaging  below  me¬ 
dium  (luullty  and  such  are  low.  Cabbage  in 
large  supply.  Cauliflower  in  good  demand  and 
higlier.  I.ettuee  mainly  tioor.  String  beans 
from  the  -Middle  South  going  at  a  wide  range 
from  .?!  to  per  bushel. 


Potatoes— Long  Island,  180  lbs, 

Maine,  180  lbs . 

Jersey.  1681bs . 

State  and  Western,  ISOlbs... 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl . 

Beets,  bbl . 

Carrots,  bbl . 

Cabbage,  bbl . 

Ton  . 

I.ettuee,  half-bbl.  basket . 

Onions,  white,  bu . 


5 

00 

@ 

5 

50 

4 

50 

@ 

5 

00 

3 

50 

@ 

4 

00 

4 

00 

@ 

4 

75 
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25 

@ 

2 
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50 
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00 

1 

75 

@ 

2 

25 

1 

no 

@ 

1 

75 

25 

uo 

@30 

09 

50 

@ 

1 

25 

30 

@ 

1 

T5 

Conn.  Valley,  lOOlbs .  2  50  @  3  to 

State  and  W'n.,  lUOlbs .  2  00  @  3  1)0 

Peppers,  bbl . 1  00  ®  2  25 

String  Beans  bu .  1  00  @6  00 

Turnips,  bbl .  1  25  @  3  00 

Squash,  bbl .  1  00  @  1  25 

Egg  Plants,  bu . . .  3  50  @4  00 

Tomatoes,  nearby,  3  pk.  box .  50  @  1  25 

Horseradish,  100  lbs. . . . '"4  00  @  9  00 

Lima  Beans,  bu . ' .  2  00  @  3  25 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1  00  @  1  75 

Okra,  bu .  2  50  ®  4  50 

Salsify,  100  bunches- .  5  00  @  6  00 

Chicory  and  Escarol,  bbl . 1  OO  @  1  50 

Kale,  bbl . 50  @  75 

Parsley,  100  bunches .  1  00  @  1  60 

Spinach,  bbl .  1  50  @  2  50 

Cauliflower,  bbl .  2  50  @  5  00 

Celery,  .doz .  25  @  50 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  28  00  @30  00 

No.  2 . 25  00  @27  00 

No.  3 . 21  00  @24  00 

Clover  mixed . 20  00  @23  00 

Straw,  Rye, . 16  00  @17  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat.  No.  2.  red,  .  2  25  ® 

Corn,  new .  167  @160 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  65  @  67 

Rye,  free  from  onion .  1  80  @188 


We  arc  liaving  lots  of  I'aiuy,  wet  weath¬ 
er  iu  Clinton  (’oimty,  and  not  as  much 
Fall  plowing  has  been  done  as  usual. 
Farmers  in  this  section  have  subscribed 
quite  liberally  to  the  Liberty  bonds.  All 
kinds  of  farm  prodiiee  still  remain  very 
high.  T’otatoes,  ,141.10  per  bu.;  pork,  22c 
lb.,  dressed  ;  oats.  !)Oc  per  bu. ;  eggs,  5()e. 
Dairy  cows  from  .$75  to  .$100  each. 

Clinton  Co..  X.  Y.  ir.  T.  .1. 


“I-''or  the  Land's  Sake,  use  Pxnvker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — .1  dv. 


CUT  OUT  THE  WORRY  OF 
FROZEN  PUMPS 

by  using  one  of  our  attachments. 
Fits  any  pump,  easy  to  attacii,  no 
special  tools  required.  Write  today 
for  prices  and  circular  des¬ 
cribing  our  Famous  Uraiu 
Valve,  or  see  your  dealer. 

Dane  Manufactnring  Co.,  Inc, 
Dept.  R,  Dane,  Wisconsin 


Could  Talk^ 

she  would  ask  for  outaide  support  for  her  ^er- 
worked  organs  of  rollk-pr^uctlon.  Try  Kow. 
KoEs;  it  works  with  greet  tonic  effect  on  the  sys¬ 
tem.  prevents  dieesse,  s  sure 
Abortion,  torrennoos.  Retained  Afterbirth 
Scouring,  Lost  Appetits,  Rxtoe  ns. 

Buy  Kow-Kure  from  feed 
dealers  and  druggists. 

dairy  association  CO.. 

lynihintllKi  Vt. 


eooklot,  “The  Home  C4>w  Doctor,*'  free, 


Oasoline  Engines  (Rebuilt)  For  Sale 

5  H.  P.  on  skids;  7,  10. 12  and  15  H.  P.  on  trucks. 
Overhauled;  good  running  order;  kt  to  54  new 
prices.  Sold  on  trial.  Get  prices  :ind  proposition. 

The  Arbuckle-Kyan  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

_  ,  —WALNIITS-FOUR  CENTS  POUND;  SHELL  BARK 
rnfSalP  HICKORY  NUTS,  seven  cents,  small  lots; 
T  ”1  tJCUv  gjj  cents,  l.arge  lots.  PECANS,  Plighteen 
cents  per  pound.  HOUGLAND  MILLER,  Boonville,  Indiana 

Have  For  Sale  Seven  (7)  Farms  Jlnir!  Gtai!."! 


Rogers  Wood-Rim  Banjos  I  dayVtTt! 

JOSEPH  KOGEKS,  Jr.,  Farmingdale,  N.  J. 


Subscribers^  Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  It  known  hero. 
This  Rato  will  bo  6  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  Tho 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  tho  advertise¬ 
ment.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  genera)  manufacturers’  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other  pages. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week's  issue. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


FARMER — Reliable,  practical  farmer,  wlio  un- 
dcrstaiKls  crops  tliat  are  grown  on  a  dairy 
farm;  state  salary  expected.  L.  T.  IL\LIjOCK, 
Clayton,  N.  J. 


W.\NTED — .\ssistaiit  liordsman  either  single  or 
young  married  man  for  small  lierd;  must  be 
c.x’tra  good  milker  and  caretaker.  Address 

giving  age,  experience  and  wages  expected. 
Have  modern  cottage  for  married  man,  also 
milk  and  fuel,  state  wages  expected.  IL,  P.  O. 
BO.X  39,  Providence,  R.  1. 


■WAN’PKD— Boy  12  to  10  years  to  lielp  on  my 
large  Dog  •farm.  Good  liome  and  chance  to 
a-ivance.  W.  R.  W.VTSDN,  Oakland,  Iowa. 


W-YN'I'I'ID — Competent  woman  as  cook  and  gen- 
er:il  liouseworker  in  conntr.v,  dO  miles  nortli  of 
New  York.  Small  faiiiilv.  ail  eit.v  conveniences. 
NO.  2038,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


M.VRRIED  COIT’LE  witliout  eliildren.  .Man  for 
general  farming;  woman  a.s  general  lioxise- 
worker.  House  lias  all  modern  improvtunents. 
Salary  till  June  .8.50  montlily,  tlien  .$75  till 
November.  Addres.s  BOX  00,  TVillhimstown, 
New  Y'ork. 


■W.VNTED  SINGLE  M.LN  on  f-arm  ■wliere  the 
tiusiuess  is  breeding  Berksbire  .Swine,  and 
where  three  or  four  milk  cows  are  kept,  good 
wages  witli  hoard  ami  room,  farm  in  village. 
Appl.v  giving  r<'ferences'.  JOSEPH  E.  WA'l'SON, 
•Marbledale,  Conn. 


.XSSIST.LNT  F.VRMER  of  good  iiahlts  and  refer¬ 
ences  wanted.  Steady  place  .and  good  pay 
with  maintenance.  Address  BEBKSHIBE  IN- 
DUSTRI.\L  FARM,  Canaan,  New  York. 


W.LNTED — April  1,  1918,  working  foreman, 

Christian,  married,  preferably  no  children,  to 
take  charge  of  50  acre  farm  in  Ulster  County, 
N.  Y.  Must  he  able  to  liaiidle  fruit,  dairy,  poul¬ 
try,  general  farming.  House,  garden, .  salary, 
profit  .sharing  for  right  man.  G.  11.  VAN  TUYL, 
1,5.5  West  tl5th  Street,  New  York. 

WANTED — Housekeeper  not  afraid  of  work,  to 
look  after  other  help,  namely  general  girl, 
eook  and  laundress;  thirt.v  dollars  monthly. 
MRS.  .S.  S.  DEEMER,  New  Castle,  Delaw.ar«. 

WAN'rED  M.LRRIED  MAN  ON  FARM— Must  b» 
good  milker,  only  sotier,  active  and  reliable 
men  wanted.  Apply  giving  references.  TWIN 
FALLS  FARM,  Westbrook,  Maine. 

FEMALE  NURSES  OR  ATTENDAN'I’S  for  an 
institution  for  nervous  and  mental  diseases. 
.Salary  $22.00  per  montli.  Address  S.  LORD, 
Stamford,  Conn. 

WANTED — Reliable  teamster,  young  married 
mail  preferred  who  thoroughly  understands 
all  farm  work  and  use  of  all  farm  maeliinery ; 
must  be  good  milker,  address  giving  age.  ex¬ 
perience,  references  and  wages  expected  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  iiiodern  cottage,  milk  and  fuel.  11., 
P.  0.  BOX  39,  Providence,  R.  I. 

MARRIED  HERDSMAN  wanted  by  llolsteju 
breeder,  experienced  an  A.  R.  O.  work;  refer¬ 
ences.  FISHKILL  FARMS,  Hopewell  Jiinetion, 

N.  Y. 

WANTED — A  man  at  once  to  work  on  siitall 
farm;  wages  .$25  per  nioiitli  until  Alareli  1st, 
$30  balance  of  tlic  season.  A  good  liom“  for  tlie 
riglit  one.  Address  B.  B.  CII.VSE.  ■W.voniing, 
Del. 

SIN'tiLE  MAN — (33)  I’rai'tical  experience  in  ail 
lines  of  farming,  wants  to  eonneet  willi  iiro- 
gressive  young  married  farmer  wlio  can  furnisli 
stock  and  tools.  Advertiser  ran  furnisli  sni.all 
farm  or  work  with  other  party  on  salary  anil 
percentage  basis.  Give  full  particulars.  _  Ad¬ 
dress  NO.  2637,  care  Rural  New-Yorki-r. 

Situations  Wanted 

W.LNTED  POSITION  as  manager  nr  superin¬ 
tendent  of  farm  or  estate  by  January  1st., 
1918,  by  young  married  man,  understanding  all 
pliases  of  farm  and  estate  work,  modern  iiia- 
chinery,  engines,  saiiitar.v  and  certified  milk 
conditions,  agricultural  college  training,  10  .vears 
in  present  position.  NO.  2020,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POSI'riON  WAN'l’ED — B.v  middle-aged  man  to 
do  general  work  around  a  widow’s  lioine. 
Ilonest  and  reliable.  E.  -M-LYNARD  CONDON, 
Gen.  Del.,  Boston,  Mass. 

PDPLTRYMAN  desires  position  on  gentleinan's 
estate.  Life  experience.  Successful  inciibut- 
iiig;  eliiek  raising  and  iiigli  egg  production.  Ex¬ 
pert  iiietliods  used  in  feeding  and  culling  poor 
layers.  Only  flrst-e.lass  position  .  eousidered. 

.Married,  no  eliildren;  excellent  reference.  NO. 
2it36,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

VEGETABLE  GAKDKNER  -wislies  position  in 
greeiilioiise  for  Winter;  references.  No.  2032, 
earo  Rural  New-Yorker. 

■WANTED  POSITION  as  working  manager  of 
gentleman’s  dairy  farm.  15  years  experience; 
large  milk  and  linttcrfat  record.s.  NO.  2633, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MARRIED  M.LN  witli  college  training 
who  lias  had  five  years’  expc'rleiice  as  supcriii- 
tendont  of  farm,  desires  position  similar  where 
good  result.s  are  appreciated.  Understands  rota¬ 
tion  of  crops,  breeding  live  stock  and  all  kimi.s 
of  farm  machinery.  RepLv,  slating  full  particu¬ 
lars  and  salary  paid.  NO.  2630,  <-are  Rural 
New-Y'orker. 

YOT’NG  MAN — .Vge  21,  Auierieaii.  I  year’s  prac¬ 
tical  farm  experience,  desires  position  on  gen¬ 
eral  farm.  Winter  wages,  .$30,  Can  milk.  NO. 
2(i31,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  MANAGER  desires  change.  Tliorouglily 
experience  all  branclies,  esiiecially  dairy, 
poultry,  A.  R.  0.  work  and  butter-iiiakiiig. 
Best  references.  J.  W.  SLOAN,  Springfield 
Center,  N.  Y. 

POSI'L'ION  WANTED  as  working  maiiagi'r  or 
foreman.  House  eic.  NO.  2ti29,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  POCLTRY.MAN  AND  FARMER 
desires  position  as  superintendent  on  gentle¬ 
man’s  estate;  good  reference.  BOX  .507,  Cliath- 
am,  N.  Y. 

FABM  OR  ESTATE  MAN.LGER— At  liberty  Jan. 

1st.  Scotch,  age  42,  many  years  of  practical, 
successful  experience  in  all  branclies  of  estate 
maiiagenieiit,  dairying,  sheep,  swine,  poultry 
and  horses.  Familiar  with  all  iiiotiern  methods 
and  maeliinery,  building  roads,  construction 
Work,  renewing  run  down  land.  Alfalfa  culture, 
keeping  records  and  accounts,  can  also  supply 
first-class  dairyman  and  herdsiiian,  also  stud 
groom  and  several  experienced  farm  haiidi. 
Notliiug  but  u  good  proposition  considered.  Ad¬ 
dress,  NO.  2628,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  SUCCE.SSFUL  FARM  .SUPERINTENDENT— 
Now  open  for  engagement,  married,  small 
family,  best  of  references,  expert  farmer,  dairy¬ 
man,  gardener,  two  positions  in  lust  17  years. 
In  answering  give  full  particulars,  wages  paid, 
etc.  Address  NO.  2t)24,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

TO  RENT — Farm  in  dairy  section  New  York. 

Convenient  to  Borden’s  and  cheese  factory. 
Will  carr.v  fifteen  cows  without  silo.  Buildings 
Insured  four  thousands  dollars.  Rent  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions,  two  hundred  dollars.  BOX  272, 
btation  B,  Montreal,  Quebec, 


NICE  village,  Columbia  County  farm;  good  soil 
and  good  buildings;  o'wner.  NO.  2(>15,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Four  acre  farm  at  Hempstead.  Six 
room  house  with  bath;  poultry  buildings  and 
fruit.  NO.  2575,  cn;-e  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  REN'I'— 3(!0  acres,  .3  teams,  all  tools;  3<K( 
acres  tillalile:  good  buildings;  rent  $1,.500; 
free  rent  until  April.  MEYERS,  Hopewell,  N.  J. 


FOR  S.M.E — F'arm,  91  acre.<!,  12  miles,  Ithaca: 

V’  tillal>le,  i/j  pasture  .and  timber,  living 
water,  pair  Imiliiings,  elieai),  quick  sale  wanted. 
F.  I..  DFI’KW,  Dryden,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.LiiF — 12.5  acre  farm,  good  buililings  and 
water.  28  ll()lsti‘iiis.  14  registercil.  3  liorses, 
all  tools  and  erups.  Bargain  if  sold  tliis  month. 
NO.  2934,  care  I!ui-al  New-Yorker. 


IDEAL  FRT'IT  AND  DAIRY  FAR.M— 109  acres. 

ineluding  10  iiiee  flue  .voting  Holstein  milking 
cows,  team  of  liorses  iuid  farming  implements, 
hay  and  stalks,  •must  Ite'  sold  at  once  to  a  quick 
bii.ver:  only  3.5  miles  from  New  York  Clt.v,  one 
mile  from  station;  get  10c  per  (piart  for  milk 
at  wliolesal(‘:  near  exeellejit  llome  market  for 
everytliing  a  farm  will  piodui'c:  goo<l  state 
roads:  2  liouses  on  farm  ana  never  failing  water; 
about  200  cords  wood;  if  you  want  a  farm  of 
this  kind  don’t  miss  this  opportunity;  .$1ti.(»i(> 
lakes  everything,  part  casli.  No.  203.5.  i-aie 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


F.\RM  FOR  SALE — 52  acres  good  tillable  land. 

house  and  barn,  also  25  acres  woodland  at 
Shokan.  Price,  $2,500.  .tpplv  Id  li.tKltl'  T. 
BR.VTTHWArrE,  Shokan,  l  ister  Co..  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.M.E — 40  acres  of  farm  band  at  Corning, 
California.  Price  $2000.00,  also  set  of  .\rm- 
strong  pipe  dies  culting  1  ineli  to  2  inch  with 
stock,  $7.50.  II.  II.  M()f)RE.  Nazareth,  I’a. 


FOR  S.\LE — One  of  the  finest  farms  on  the 
.Mohawk  frail,  Iniilt  b.v  Congressman  Derrick. 
Seven  biiihiings  beside  the  horse  and  cow  bant. 
Accommodates  10  horses.  40  cows,  slated  roid’s 
and  running  water.  House  has  15  rooms,  flnely 
furnished,  with  high  walls.  Soil  is  loain.v  and 
well  watered.  175  acres  of  land.  Raised  120t) 
hii.  of  grain  ami  feed  for  50  liead.  Price  jusi 
the  amount  of  insiiranee.  if  taken  in  Mareli.  3 
miles  on  Stale  road  to  Troy.  FR.VNK  L. 
SHELDON.  R.  F.  O.  No.  1,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


FLORIO.V  HOME — For  rent  or  for  sale.  5  acre*. 

oranges,  grapefruit,  surburlis  Lakeland.  Also 
for  sale — 32-aerp  fully  equiiiped  farm.  .$3.5O(f.o0. 
Dade  Cit.v.  Address  owner,  TILLS.  TlOO,  Dade 
City,  Fla. 


100  ACItES  FOR  S.LLK — Good  farm  land,  heallliy 
location,  fine  climate.  Write  owner,  JOHN 
BELLOWS,  Clayvllle,  Route  1,  Virginia. 


FOR  SAI.E — 900  acres  wood  land:  70  miles  from 
New  York  City;  1  mile  from  R.R.;  30  to  4t» 
.ve:irs  growth  wood.  Tliis  tract  said  to  lie  nii- 
derlaid  with  great  (inantity  iron  ore.  Enquire 
of  O.  ft.  BIG.IlN,  Dykem;«tis,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE — Sliarples  'rulnilar  Separator  No./ 4. 

Tti  good  running  order.  R.LLP  BEADLE, 
Le  Roy.  N.  Y. 


WAN'l’EO  TO  BL’Y — .V  retail  milk  business, 
eastern  New  York  Stale  preferred.  Write 
particulars.  C.  S.  (!RKEN,  R.  F.  D.  .5,  Dan- 
liiiry,  Conn.  ' 


W.WTEO — Porlalilo  saw  mill,  capable  of  band- 
ling  iiO-ineli  saw.  Witli  or  without  ]iower. 
No.  2027,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


W.LN'I'EO — 1  toil  Mitngel  Beets,  a  Boot  Cutter, 
Bone  Cutter,  I’lanet  Jr.  or  Iron  Age  Wheel 
Ciillivator  and  a  Knaiisack  or  anto-spniying 
macliine.  P.  O.  BO.K  332,  Park  Ridge,  N.  J. 


W.LX'PKD — One  carload  Baled  .Mfnlfa  or  Clover 
ITay;  must  lie  dioiee.  Address  GEO.  L. 
BIDWELL,  itiegelsville,  N.  J. 


WFS'l'INGIlOPSE  (JCNEltATOR  17,  K.W.-D.C., 
Switcli  lioard  and  set  of  Edison  batteries;  also 
100  feet  of  iieavy  copper  wire.  Tliis  is  liank- 
rnpt  stock  to  go  for  $175.00.  It  has  just  been 
thorouglil.v  overliauled  and  is  in  good  coudition. 
J.  W.  McLEOD,  Rowlands,  N.  C. 

W.VNT’ED — Late  model  Newtown  f!iant  Tneuitn- 
tor.  for  cash.  Write  DR.  PRUDUOMMB, 
Tliurmont,  Md. 


FOR  S.M.E — Carload  eliieken  cabbage,  $35  per 
ton,  Otego.  Prompt  shiiiinent.  Cash  deposit 
with  order.  W.  BIRDS^VLL,  Otego,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.LLE — lb  S.  Cream  Separator,  450  lb. 

eapaeity.  E.  B.  SCHI.EICHEB,  Tliomaston, 
Conn. 


PT’RE  MAPLE  SYItl’P— $1.50  per  gallon.  WM. 
J.  'rHOMSON,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — I’rLces  on  ear  .Llfulfa  or  clover  hay. 
CIIA.S.  IIA5V1/EY,  Stepney,  Conn. 


FOR  SAl.E — One  No.  4  I.  H.  C.  Baling  Presif 
witli  self  feed,  new,  at  a  large  discount. 
SILAS  DEAN  &  SON,  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 


WII.I.  E.KCIl.LNGE  good  shell  oysters  or  Sweet 
[lolatoes  for  No.  1  apples,  bbl.  for  bbl.  Prices; 
oysters,  .$3  bill.;  Sweet  potatoes,  $3.25.  W.M. 
LOItO.  F.ast  New  Market,  Md. 


FOR  S.VLE — Hercules  triple  pull  stump  puller, 
one  inch  steel  cable;  will  pull  all  stumps  up 
to  three  feet  diameter;  complete  outfit,  .$80.00. 
tised  one  season.  J.  B.  COBB,  Chicopee  Falls, 
Mass. 


WANTl'ilt — Largo  size  Prairie  State  or  other 
incubator  of  good  make.  Must  be  reasonable 
iu  price  and  in  good  order.  H.  GOBLEY', 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1.  Riverdale,  N.  C. 


!■:(!(!  CASES  witli  good  fillers  for  sale  elieaii. 

LITl'I'Z  FAR.MS,  No.  625  Jetlerson  I’lai'c,  New 
York  City. 


Build  with  Natco 

A  Hollow  Tile  that’s  fire-safe,  wind,  weather  and  ver¬ 
min  proof.  Natco  buildings  “Last  for  Generations” 
— save  painting  and  repairs.  The  glazed  walls  are 
as  easy  to  keep  clean  as  the  household  crockery.  Re¬ 
duced  repair,  coal  and  insurance  bills  make  Natco 
buildings  truly  economical.  Ask  your  building 

supply  dealer  for /ree  building 
plans,  but  ■write  direct  for 
new  illustrated  "Nat¬ 
co  on  the  Farm” 
book— 1918  Edi¬ 
tion — It’9 
free  1 


National  Fire  Proofing  Company,  1121  Fulton  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


i^nen  you  wear  Daii-oand 

It  is  strong,  sturdy  rubber  footwear  made  to  stand 
the  strain  that  the  hard  worker  puts  on  his  feet. 
^  “Ball-Band”  Rubber  Footwear  is  vacuum  cured, 
a  process  that  adds  much  strength  to  the  boot, 
gives  protection  to  health,  and  extra  comfort  for 
the  out-door  worker. 


r  e’A  ’’i 

Million 
People  Look 
For  the 
RED  BALL 


Look  at  tlic  different  kinds  of 
footwear  shown  on  this  page.  Look 
at  the  “Ball-Band”  Rubber  Boot 
with  the  Red  Ball  Trade  Mark  on 
the  knee,  it  is  the  best-known  hoot 
in  America.  It  gives  so  mucli  extra 
long  wear,  that  when  you  figure  the 
cost  per  day’s  wear  you  can  see  it  is 
the  lowest  priced  boot  you  can  buy. 
This  is  also  true  of  all  other  kinds 
of  “Ball-Band”  Footwear. 

The  “Ball-Band”  Arctics  are 
made  in  one,  two,  and  four  buckles, 
in  men’s  and  boys’  sizes;  for  women 
and  girls,  also.  They  are  extra  strong 
lined  with  soft,  warm  wool. 

The  “Ball -Band”  Coon  Tail 
Knit  Boot  is  knity  not  felt,  and  com¬ 
pletely  shrunk.  Its  snow  excluder 


is  an  original  “Ball-Band”  feature. 
This  boot  can  be  waslied  with  water. 
It  would  not  shrink  if  it  were  dipped 
in  the  ocean. 

“Ball-Band”  Light  Weight  Rub¬ 
bers  are  made  for  men  and  women 
as  well  as  boys  and  girls.  They  are 
light,  durable, elastic,  and  good-look¬ 
ing.  In  these  da3^s  of  high-priced 
leather  shoes  it  is  common -sense 
economy  to  wear  rubber  footwear 
whenever  and  wlierever  the  ground 
is  wet. 

The  Red  Ball  Trade  Mark  is 
looked  for  by  nine  and  one-half  mil¬ 
lion  people  who  want  the  best  when 
they  buy  rubber  footwear.  Over 
55,000  merchants  sell  “Ball-Band” 
Rubber  Footwear. 


FREE  Booklet — More  Days  lEeaE'^ 

If  you  want  to  see  pictures  and  read  about  the  different 
kinds  of  footwear  we  make,  write  for  our  free  booklet. 


Mishawaka  Woolen 
Mfg.  Company 


333  Water  Street,  Mishawaka,  Indiana 

“  The  House  That  Pays  Millions  jor  Quality" 


Well-grown  Orange 

These  ears  show  fair  samples  of  a  yellow 
flint  corn  grown  this  past  season  in  Orange 
Co.,  N.  Y.  The  crop  was  grown  on  an  old 
Alfalfa  sod — a  light  application  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  in  the  hill.  The  corn  was 
planted  in  hills  with  a  hand  planter  and 


Co.,  N.  Yo  Flint  Corn 

worked  both  ways.  This  big  corn  ma> 
be  compared  with  the  smaller  ear  printed 
on  page  1231.  While  that  corn  was  de 
signed  for  a  special  purpose  the  strair 
here  shown  will  give  a  big  stalk  and  e 
great  yield  of  firm  solid  grain. 


I 


Getting  to  Town 


tion,  you’ll  find  the  Overland  Fours 
set  the  pace  this  year  as  usual,  for  value 
— money’s  worth. 

Their  real  comfort  will  bring  the  towns 
and  cities  closer  to  your  home  than  any 
like  amount  of  money  invested  in  any 
other  car. 

And  you’re  making  no  experiment,  tak¬ 
ing  no  chances,  when  you  buy  an  Over¬ 
land  Four. 

See  the  Willys-Overland  dealer  now  and 
make  getting  to  town  easy  and  com¬ 
fortable  this  winter. 


You’ll  find  the  Overland  Fours  really 
comfortable  cars. 


The  really  comfortable  automobile 
— one  that  has  big,  roomy  seats, 
plenty  of  leg  room  and  rides  rough 
roads  easily  and  smoothly — 

That’s  the  car  for  country  riding — that’s 
the  car  that  really  brings  the  towns  and 
cities  close  to  the  farm. 

That  new  car  you  need  for  the  winter 
driving  should  be  big  enough  for  com¬ 
fort  but  not  too  big  to  be  low  priced 
without  sacrifice  of  quality — and  not 
too  big  to  be  easy  on  tires  and  sparing 
of  fuel. 


The  Light  Four  with  a  wheelbase  of  106 
inches  is  genuinely  comfortable  though 
some  people,  of  course,  prefer  the  extra 
roominess  of  Model  Eightj’-Five  Four, 
wheelbase  112  inches. 


Both  cars  are  generously  powered  in 
portion  to  their  size — both  have 
cantilever  springs  to  make  them 
riding. 


the  whole  situa^ 


When  vou’ve  canvassed 


Catalog  on  request.  Address  Dept.  1094 

Willys-Overland  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Willys- Knight  and  Overland  Motor  Cars  and  Light  Commercial  Cars 
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The  Lipman  Process  of  Making 
Superphosphate 

What  the  Sulphur  Does  to  Compost 

I  have  road  the  statement  about  Dr.  Lipman’s  patent 
process  for  using  sulphur  in  the  compost  heap  for 
making  phosphate  rock  available.  He  states  that  the 
bacteria  in  the  soil  produce  the  sulphuric  acid  by 
oxidizing  the  sulphur.  Would  not  the  sulphuric  acid 
which  the  sulphur  contains  destroy  these  bacteria  and 
thus  defeat  the  purpose  of  all  this  work?  How  is  the 
Ijroccss  carried  on?  j.  B.  ic. 

OW  THE  WORK  IS  DONE.— The  process  pro¬ 
posed  by  me  for  the  making  of  available  phos¬ 
phates  through  the  oxidation  of  sulphur  to  sulphuric 
acid  by  bacteria  has  been  carefully  studied  in  our 
laboratoides  from  all  angles  for  the  past  two  years. 
We  have  been  studying  the  conditions  under  which 
the  sulphur  is  changed  to  ticid  l)y  microscopic  or¬ 
ganisms,  and  we  know  with  much  accuracy  how  the 
sulphur,  as  it  is  changed  into  acid,  attacks  the  insol¬ 
uble  rock  and  makes  it  available.  In  proimsing  the 


•cultural  chemists,  but  by  actual  tests  with  plaut.s 
in  which  wo  showed  that  the  phosphate  rock  made 
availalde  by  the  sulphur  method  .gave  just  as  good 
results  a.s  .standard  acid  .phosphate.  The  tests  were 
made  with  a  number  of  different  crops,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  reported  in  a  paper  published  by  myself  and 
II.  C.  McLean  in  the  October  issue  of  “Soil  Science.” 
It  may  be  interesting  to  point  out,  in  this  connection, 
that  our  investigations  demonstrated  that  buckwheat 
Avill  utilize  in.solublo  pho.sphates  in  ground  phosphate 
rock  almost  as  readily  as  the  available  phosphoric 
acid  of  acid  phosphate.  Therefore,  we  are  led  to 
suggest  that  it  might  be  entirely  feasible  for  farmers 
to  apply  ground  riliosphate  rock,  which  is  the  cheap¬ 
est  source  of  phosphoric  acid,  to  grow  buckwheat 
as  a  cover  crop,  and  to  plow  it  under  so  that  the 
phosphoric  acid  stored  in  the  buckwheat  crop  may 
be  m.ade  readily  avjiilable  as  the  buckwheat  decays. 
V'e  find.  also,  that  buckwheat  and  Soy  beans  will 
readily  use  the  insoluble  potash  present  in  the  green 


in  a  Coursd  of  lectures  which  1  gave  at  the  rniver.s- 
ity  of  Tennessee  in  July,  1900.  (itlierwise  state<l. 
the  gain  as  to  phosphoric  acid  by  keeping  the  soils 
strongly  acid  would  be  more  than  offset  by  the  loss 
of  nitrogen  through  the  inability  of  the  landowner 
to  grow  the  nitrogen-accumulating  and  soil-improv¬ 
ing  crops  like  the  clovers.  Alfalfa,  vetches,  cow  peas, 
etc. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  COMPOSTING.— The  proces.s' 
projiosed  by  me  for  the  making  availalile  of  insoluble 
pho.sphates  is  liasod  on  tlie  fact  that  ground  pho.s- 
])hate  rock  and  ground  sulphur  are  intimately  mixed 
and  supplied  with  some  .soil  containing  the  micro¬ 
scopic  organisms  that  can  change  sulphur  into  sul¬ 
phuric  acid.  It  might  be  claimed  that,  instead  of 
letting  the  change  take  place  in  the  comipost  heap, 
the  farmer  might  directly  apply  a  mixture  of  sul¬ 
phur.  ground  phosidiate  rock  and  some  soil  contain¬ 
ing  the  necessary  organisms.  This,  however,  would 
not  be  entirely  satisfactory,  since  the  sulphur  would 


Three  Generations  of  Hereford  Cattle.  See  “Beef  Making  in  New  England.”  Page  1356.  Fig.  629 


proces.s,  I  recognized  that  the  phosphate  rock  would 
neutralize  a  part  of  the  acid  as  it  was  formed,  so 
that  the  bacteria  and  fungi  re.sponsible  for  the 
change  would  not  be  hindered  in  their  action  by 
too  great  an  accumxilation  of  free  acid.  In  other 
words,  the  phosphate  rock  combines  with  the  acid 
and  encourages  the  changing  of  the  additional  quant¬ 
ities  of  sulphur  into  sulphuric  acid. 

SULPHUR  AND  SULPHURIC  ACID.— J.  B.  K. 
is  right  in  saying  that  sulphuric  acid,  accumulating 
in  any  considerable  quantity,  is  injurious  to  germ 
life.  He  is  wrong,  on  the  other  hand,  in  saying 
that  sulphur  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  that  .this  acid  makes  the  phosphate  rock 
available.  There  is  no  guesswork  about  our  invest¬ 
igations.  The  sulphur  was  carefully  tested  for  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  and  the  rate  of  change  of  the  free 
sulphur  into  sulphuric  acid  was  studied  from  day 
to  day.  We  demonstrated  that  the  insoluble  phos¬ 
phate  was  changed  into  available  phosphate  not 
only  by  chemical  methods  used  by  the  ollicial  agri¬ 


sand  marls  (>f  New  Jer.soy.  Hence,  it  might  be  quite 
practicable  to  use  ground  phosphate  rock  and  green 
sand  marl  for  the  growing  of  buckwheat  and  Soy 
lasans  and,  when  these  are  plowed  under,  the  soil 
would  be  enriched  in  available  ithosphoric  acid, 
available  potash  and  the  nitrogen  accumulated  by 
the  Soy  beans. 

ITIOSPHATE  ROCK  ON  ACID  SOIL.— A  soil 
which  is  strikingly  acid  in  character  will  respond 
to  applications  of  ground  phosphate  rock.  Experi¬ 
ments  which  we  are  now  conducting  in  the  cran¬ 
berry  bogs  in  New  Jersey  show  that  ground  phos¬ 
phate  rock  and  bone  meal  give  just  as  good  results 
as  a  source  of  available  phosphoric  acid  as  does 
acid  phosphate.  Hence,  in  cranberry  growing,  ground 
phosphate  rock  and  bone  meal  are  a  satisfactory 
source  of  .phosphoric  acid.  On  the  other  hand,  soils 
that  are  acid  enough  to  allow  the  ready  utilization 
of  the  inert  phosphoric  acid  in  ground  phosphate 
rock  are  too  acid  for  the  normal  growth  of  clover. 
Alfalfa  and  other  legumes..  This  fact  I  pointed  out 


be  distributed  in  a  large  quantity  of  soil  and  the 
acid  foiuned  from  the  sulphur  would  act  on  the  iron 
and  aluminum  compounds  in  the  soil  so  that  the 
phosphate  rock  would  not  be  attacked  except  in  a 
very  mild  way.  In  the  compost  heap,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  the  concentration  of  both  phosphate 
rock  and  the  sulphur  and,  after  the  action  is  over, 
a  relatively  slight  amount  of  acid  would  remain  un¬ 
combined,  so  that  there  would  be  slight  danger  of 
increased  soil  acidity.  Of  course,  it  would  be  true 
of  this  process,  as  is  tnie  of  acid  phosphate,  that 
the  soil  should  be  limed  from  time  to  'time  in  order 
that  it  be  kept  in  good  condition  for  the  activities 
of  both  bacteria  and  plants.  Jacob  g.  lipman. 


Sweet  Clover  and  Hulled  Seed 

^lay  I  speak  a  word  of  caution  about  sowing  nn- 
hulled  Sweet  clover  in  Winter,  or  at  any  time?  Be¬ 
yond  a  doubt  we  have  much  yet  to  learn  as  to  the 
best  management  of  this  remarkable  plant,  which  ia 
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proving  itself  so  great  an  asset  in  advanced  agricul¬ 
ture  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  While  nature 
sows  the  unhulled  seed,  she  is  more  generous  than 
we  can  afford  to  be,  and,  besides,  she  does  not  try 
to  raise  a  crop  on  a  given  field. 

In  my  experience  both  in  North  Dakota  and  here 
in  New  Yoi’k  we  have  found  discouragement  in  sow¬ 
ing  unhulled  SAveet  clover  seed.  It  has  been  far 
better  with  us  sown  in  warm  ground  early  in  the 
S]iring,  then  using  scarified  seed,  which  is  sure  of 
early  gei’mination.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  definitely  opposed  to  the  sowing  of  unhullod  seed, 
for  one  thing,  because  of  the  light-weight  immature 
seed  and  trash  that  is  not  separated  from  the  good 
seed  before  hulling.  This  may  be  seen  in  the  fact 
that  it  takes  90  to  100  pounds  of  unhulled  seed  to 
give  60  pounds  of  good  hulled  seed. 

For  the  Eastei-n  States  I  am  coming  to  believe  the 
lack  of  lime  in  the  soil  or  applied  will  probably  ac¬ 
count  for  more  failures  with  Sweet  clover  than  all 
other  things  combined.  Inoculation  is  important,  but 
with  the  “glue  method”  that  is  simple,  while  putting 
on  two  tons  of  good  lime  per  acre  is  not  simple — but 
it  is  exceedingly  profitable  when  converted  into  cx*ops 
of  Sweet  clover.  The  growing  importance  of  Sweet 
clover  Is  indicated  by  the  Department  of  Agiicul- 
ture’s  is.suing  three  new  bulletins  on  the  subject  this 
year,  all  by  H.  S.  Coe,  a  most  reliable  investigator  in 
all  clover  matters.  Anyone  seriously  interested  in 
Sweet  clover  should  certainly  send  for  these  three 
bulletins.  Nos.  797,  820  and  836.  datus  c.  smith. 

Columbia,  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Wooden  Pipes  for  Carrying  Water 

R.  N.-y.,  page  1289,  has  a  few  words  regarding 
water  pipes,  in  reply  to  J.  C.  G.,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 
The  "writer  has  had  some  experience  in  that  line  that 
may  be  of  use.  I  was  born  in  a  hilly  section  of  IMavs- 
sachusetts,  where  water  from  the  hills  to  farm  build¬ 
ings  by  gravity  is  of  common  occurrence.  A  farm 
with  which  I  am  familiar  had  an  aqueduct  of  pine 
logs,  bored  by  hand.  It  was  laid  in  1821,  and  was  in 
use  in  1890.  This  line  of  logs  was  about  800  feet 
long.  The  fall  from  the  spring  was  about  40  feet. 
The  line  was  tapped  several  times  in  its  course  from 
spring  to  house  to  meet  the  demands  of  30  head  of 
cows,  100  to  150  sheep,  with  other  stock,  and  a  cider 
mill.  Such  a  line  of  pipe,  with  the  pine  found  at 
that  date,  gave  good  satisfaction.  Being  always  wet 
the  decay  of  the  wood  was  very  slow.  I  recall  that 
at  one  time  there  was  a  stoppage  of  the  water  by 
reason  of  the  roots  of  willow  trees  which  had  forced 
a  way  in  at  a  joint,  and  so  had  filled  up  the  pipe 
to  some  extent.  With  mOtal  pipe  this  would  have 
been  avoided,  but  as  a  rule  little  was  demanded  by 
way  of  repairs.  The  water  was,  of  course,  free  from 
iron  rust  and  the  life  of  the  logs  satisfactory.  One 
could  not  expect  more  durability  of  service  from 
either  lead  or  iron  pipe. 

At  present  labor  prices  the  cost  of  boring  and  fit¬ 
ting  the  logs  might  prohibit  the  use  of  wood  pipes. 
It  was  a  long,  slow  process,  and  needs  an  expert  man 
to  do  a  satisfactory  job.  I  have  had  experience  of 
70  years  with  another  farm  that  was  equipped  with 
a  log  aqueduct  that  supplied  three  families  ■with 
water  for  more  than  40  years  through  wood.  This 
has  a  fall  of  about  40  feet,  and  is  700  feet  in  length, 
fc  runs  under  a  mill  stream  at  one  point  and  some 
years  ago  this  part  was  washed  out  by  high  water 
for  a  length  of  some  70  feet  or  more.  It  was  decided 
to  replace  the  wood  with  lead  pipe.  The  lead  pipe 
has  been  in  use  since  1837,  with  little  expense  for  re¬ 
pairs  to  the  present  time.  The  Avater  is  used  for  all 
purposes  of  the  farm  and  family,  and  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  analyzed  for  any  trace  of  lead.  It  is  satis¬ 
factory  in  evei'y  Avay,  and  never  freezes,  since  a  con¬ 
stant  flow  of  water  is  -maintained  in  all  seasons.  It 
seems  to  the  writer  that  under  present  labor  prices 
and  values  of  good  timber,  a  use  of  lead  pipe  would 
be  pi'cfei'able  to  AA’Ood.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
use  of  iron  pipe  in  the  ground.  In  the  house  I  use  it 
and  it  fills  up  with  rust;  .sometimes  is  incoiwenient 
to  repair.  I  would  not  use  iron  in  preference  to  lead 
in  the  ground. 


"She  R  U  R  AL  N  E  W-YO  R  K  E  R 

on  fallOAA*  ground  or  oat  stubble,  the  use  of  stable 
manure,  lime,  etc.,  and  two  or  three  hundred  pounds 
of  commercial  fertilizer  in  the  drill  would  put  the 
cost  well  up.  Or  harvesting;  a  binder  will  cut  10 
acres  in  a  day,  and  $5  an  acre,  $50,  for  the  day’s 
work,  is  an  absurd  price. 

But  the  real  “joker”  in  the  case  is  to  be  found 
in  the  first  item,  $7  for  rent  for  land.  Every  farmer 
who  takes  a  journey  into  the  mysterious  land  of  mod¬ 
ern  fann  bookkeeping  is  taught  that  the  very  first 
item  his  pen  records  must  be  a  charge  of  six  per  cent 
on  the  value  of  the  land,  against  whatever  crop  is  to 
be  accounted  foi*.  Then,  when  the  crop  pays  that 
six  per  cent,  in  this  case  $7,  it  gets  no  credit  for  it. 
The  net  profit  in  this  account  is  really  $8.60  instead 
of  $1.00,  $7  intere.st  on  an  investment  of  $115  in  the 
acre  of  land,  and  $1.60  in  addition.  The  Avheat  paid 
it.  The  land  may  have  cost  Government  prices,  or 
$400  an  acre;  or,  being  inherited,  may  have  called 
for  no  investment  by  its  OAvner,  but  if  un  tilled  would 
not  return  the  OAvner  a  buffalo  nickel.  And  so  any 
sum  denoting  the  nominal  value  of  the  land  has  no 
legitimate  place  in  an  account  of  the  coat  of  groicing 
an  acre  of  AA-heat  on  it.  If  farmers  followed  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  bookkeeping  requiring  this  the  end  of  the 
farm  year  Avould  find  each  one  of  them  hopelessly  in 
debt,  W  the  book  record,  though  the  net  cash  bal¬ 
ance  in  bank  might  be  most  satisfactory.  But  that 
is  another  story.”  E-  J- 

Clinton  Co.,  Pa. 

K.  N.-Y'. — Yet  that  is  the  way  town  and  city  busi¬ 
ness  is  figured,  and  profits  are  allowed  on  that  basi.s. 
We  shall  get  a  taste  of  this  in  the  milk  business  if 
the  Government  steps  in  to  determine  the  price  after 
figuring  the  cost  of  production  and  distributing.  The 
distributors  may  be  trusted  to  get  aAvay  Avith  “over¬ 
head”  charges  and  rents. 


Auto  Truck  for  Farmer 

Would  it  pay  a  farmer  to  purchase  an  automobile 
truck  31/.  tons,  and  deliver  his  produce  direct  to 
New  York  to  the  various  markets?  Our  crops  thm 
vear  were  75  tons  cabbage,  500,000  pickles  and  5000 
bushels  of  potatoes.  We  still  have  the  potatoes  to 
sell  We  also  run  a  dairy.  What  makes  us  think  of 
purchasing  a  truck  is  that  the  speculators  come  here 
Slid  offer  us  75c  to  $1  less  a  barrel  Gian  ^e_w  York 
price,  and  take  potatoes  in  Avith  auto  truck.  It  seems 
to  me  if  it  pays  them  it  Avould  pay  us  a.s  we  Avould  drive 
the  truck  ourselves.  There  are  times  when  one  does 
not  care  to  sell  a  carload,  and  by  having  a  truck  he 
can  di.spose  of  his  produce  such  as  potatoes,  when  he 
sees  fit.  We  are  by  road  from  New  York  oO  miles, 
one  Avay.  Do  you  think  we  are  too  far  froni  New 
Y^ork  Citv  to  make  it  pay?  We  also  dislike  to  sell 
to  these  speculators,  as  they  are  often  dishonest.  As 
a  truck  co.sts  $3000  to  .$4000,  Ave  would  not  like  to 
invest  that  much  money  without  getting  some  advice  on 
the  matter,  and  Ave  think  you  would  be  able  to  give  us 
some  information.  Up  here  we  groAV  pickles  and  cab¬ 
bage  for  the  factories,  but  the  factories  do  not  give  New 
York  prices  at  any  time,  and  when  they  have  about  all 
the  stock  they  want  they  give  you  what  they  please. 
We  also  have  a  10-mile  haul  to  and  from  the  factory 
with  horses 

Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Some  of  our  readers  avIio  have  used  such  trucks 


can  answer  this  bettei*  than  aa’C  can,  but  Ave  have 
no  doubt  the  truck  AA'ould  pay  Avell  in  this  case.  We 
knoAV  of  farmers  Avho  deliver  their  produce  in  this 
way  and  carry  it  more  than  50  miles  at  a  profit. 
The  truck  will  make  a  farmer  independent.  If  a 
dealer  and  speculator  can  afford*  to  come  to  the 
farm  and  buy  the  goods  for  truck  delivery,  the 
farmer  can  afford  to  deliver  his  oavu  crop,  provided 
he  has  enough  produce  to  keep  the  truck  busy. 
There  Avill  be  many  times  Avhen,  if  a  farmer  could 
deliver  his  crop  promptly  right  at  the  market,  he 
would  gain  25  per  cent  or  more  by  doing  so.  We 
knoAV  of  several  cases  Avhere  a  farmer  is  able  to 
make  expenses  and  partly  pay  for  the  truck  by 
hauling  pi'oduce  for  neighbors.  In  almost  any  farm 
community  it  would  be  possible  to  get  seA’eral 
farmers  to  join  in  selling  their  goods  in  this  way. 
Of  cour.se  the  purchase  of  expensiA’e  machinery 
presents  a  personal  problem  Avhich  a  man  must 
figure  out  for  himself  on  the  basis  of  his  farm  busi¬ 
ness,  but  as  a  general  proposition  where  a  farm  has 
as  much  produce  as  S.  L.  mentions  the  truck  aaGII 
pay. 
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continues  until  the  first  frost,  the  exact  date  thus 
being  set  by  time  of  seeding  and  that  of  frost.  It 
is  .sown  as  late  as  possible,  having  regard  for  the 
danger  of  early  frost  in  the  Fall,  and  matures  in 
about  10  weeks.  As  a  honey  plant  it  ranks  very  high. 
In  New  York  State,  where  it  is  a  crop  of  consider¬ 
able  importance,  it  is  depended  upon  by  bee-keepers 
for  a  large  part  of  their  product.  If  clover,  rasp¬ 
berries,  bas-swood,  etc.,  fail,  or  give  a  short  crop,  the 
bee-keeper  still  expects  a  surplus  from  buckwheat, 
and  is  not  often  disappointed.  Buckwheat  honey, 
however,  requires  a  cultivated  taste  for  its  apprecia¬ 
tion.  It  is  dark,  .strong  and  delicious — to  those  Avho 
like  it.  Perhaps  a  large  part  of  those  who  acquired 
their  taste  for  honey  during  childhood,  and  in  the 
buckwheat  regions  of  our  country,  prefer  it  to  the 
lighter  colored,  milder  honeys  from  clover  and  bas.s- 
A\-ood,  but  those  who  do  not  make  its  acquaintance 
until  later  in  life  are  apt  to  consider  it  too  acrid  In 
flavor  to  suit  their  palates.  It  is  a  standard  product, 
hoAA’ever,  and  always  in  good  demand. 

As  for  raising  buckAA'hoat  simply  for  the  honey,  I 
think  it  doubtful  if  yob  could  afford  to  do  it.  If  you 
can  utilize  the  grain  for  human  or  animal  con¬ 
sumption,  it  is  a  different  matter.  Buckwheat  flour 
is  the  foundation  for  the  old-fashioned  pancake,  the 
recollection  of  which  still  brings  many  inquiries  for 
flour  from  those  who  have  long  since  moved  to  the 
far  West  and  South.  The  grain  is  a  A''aluable  poul¬ 
try  and  cattle  food ;  fed  Avhole  to  poultry  and  ground 
for  cattle.  If  buckwheat  is  not  an  important  local 
product,  you  might  have  difficulty  in  getting  it 
milled  for  household  use,  but  you  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  no  difliculty  in  utilizing  it  for  stock. 

Only  a  brief  discussion  of  buckwheat  production 
can  be  given  here;  an  inquiry  addressed  to  the  New 
York  College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Avould 
probably  bring  you  a  bulletin  Avdth  more  complete 
Information.  Buckwheat  is  usually  grown  upon  com¬ 
paratively  rough  land  not  suited  to  crops  more  fin¬ 
icky  in  their  requirements.  Such  land  should  be 
plowed  as  early  as  possible  in  the  Spring,  the  earlier 
the  better.  The  crop  is  not  seeded,  however,  until  as 
late  as  it  is  deemed  safe  to  wait  In  Central  and 
Southern  New  York  this  is  usually  during  the  last 
week  in  June  and  the  first  week  in  July.  Three  to 
,  four  ])ecks  of  seed  per  acre  are  soAvn  broadcast  or 
*  drilled  in.  About  10  weeks  later,  when  the  greater 
part  of  the  grain  has  reached  maturity,  though  there 
will  still  be  blossoms  and  Immature  grain  upon  the 
stalks,  and  frosts  threaten,  the  buckwheat  Is  cut 
with  cradle  or  drop  reaper,  and  each  bundle  or  sheaf 
is  set  up  on  end  by  itself.  A  wisp  of  the  straw  is  used 
to  bind  the  heads  of  the  sheaves  together  and  they  are 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  field  until  cured.  They  are 
usually  thrashed  direct  from  the  field,  though  they 
may  be  stored  under  shelter  after  curing  in  the  open. 
Fifteen  to  25  bushels  of  grain  per  acre  are  ordinarily 
secured,  though  it  is  only  fair  to  State  that  the  crop 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  uncertain  ones  grown. 
Unfavorable  weather  while  the  grain  is  maturing 
frequently  “blasts”  the  crop.  No  one  could  state 
how  many  acres  would  be  utilized  by  12  colonies  of 
bees.  E. 


Figuring  the  Cost  of  Wheat 

ON  page  1266  the  editor  says :  “Pick  these  figures 
(on  the  cost  of  an  acre  of  Avheat)  apart,  and 
find  any  joker.”  For  my  locality,  where  Avheat  is 
groAvn  on  nearly  every  farm,  the  figui'es  are  much 
askew.  Seed,  for  instance;  a  bushel  and  a  half  is 
much  neai'ei’  the  amount  sown  than  tAVO  and  a  half. 
Or  the  item  of  “labor  and  fertilizer”  might  be  $5 
or  $15  per  acre,  depending  on  conditions.  Wheat 
is  frequently  drilled  on  corn  or  tobacco  stubble,  with 
little  or  no  preparatory  Avork,  and  the  cost  of  labor 
would  not  reach  the  first  figure.  Or.  team  work 


Buckwheat  for  Bee  Food 

I  have  some  beehives  and  am  interested  in  what  I 
hear  of  raising  buckwheat  for  them.  Here  w^e  have 
quite  an  orchard,  several  acres  of  raspberries,  and  soine 
White  clover  to  furnish  their  food.  AVhat  time  would 
the  buckwheat  be  in  bloom;  before,  after,  or  at  same 
time  as  raspberries?  Will  poultry  eat  the  wheat,  and  of 
what  value  to  them?  How  large  a  piece  could  12  hives 
handle?  Would  you  tell  me  a  little  about  raising  buek- 
Avheat,  preparation  of  soil  and  harvesting  r  1  AV'ould 
like  to  find  some  honey  producer  to  fill  up  the  breaks  in 
the  flow.  There  are  three  during  the  season,  making  it 
difficult  to  produce  first-class  comb  honey. 

Wells,  YIe.  J- 

Buckwheat  is  a  Fall-blooming  plant,  being  among 
the  latest  of  those  producing  honey  in  considerable 
quantities.  It  begins  to  bloom  before  maturity  and 


A  One  Man  Chicken  Business 

I  HAVE  read  with  great  interest  the  articles  in 
your  paper  in  regard  to  profits  of  poultrymen  in 
war  time.s.  YVe  have  from  500  to  1,500  Leghorns,  Reds 
and  Plymouth  Rocks,  with  the  lay  bred  in  them,  and 
from  years  of  experience  and  a  fair  knowledge  of 
the  business  w^e  are  able  to  show  a  good  balance 
on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger.  I  would  consider 
anyone  with  less  than  five  years’  experience  an 
apprentice,  and  Avould  not  expect  him  to  make  good. 

We  sell  both  Avholesale  and  retail,  and  do  not  get 
the  extreme  high  prices  that  w'e  hear  so  much 
about.  An  an  example,  50e  per  dozen  was  the  high¬ 
est  price  W’’e  received  for  eggs  last  year,  even  for 
our  fancy  White  Leghorn  eggs  w^eighing  27  ounces 
to  the  dozen,  but  we  do  not  have  to  hunt  a  market 
for  our  eggs,  broilers  and  roasters ;  we  find  difliculty 
in  supplying  the  demand. 

We  do  not  sell  eggs  for  hatching  to  any  extent, 
nor  breeding  fowls  at  fancy  prices,  and  only  a  mod¬ 
erate  day-old  chick  business,  so  you  can  see  that  our 
total  income  is  entirely  along  commercial  lines. 

Total  receipts  for  10  months,  from  January  1 

to  November  1,  1917 . 

Total  expense . .  1,. 323.03 

Profit  . $1,459.31 

This  is  a  one-man  business,  and  we  buy  all  our 
feedstuffs  excepting  green  food,  which  we  grow.  At 
normal  times  I  would  expect  about  $400  more  profit 
on  the  amount  of  business  done,  so  that  is  about  the 
extent  the  Avar  has  affected  me.  l.  w.  combs. 

New  Jersey. 


Potash  Laid.Up  in  the  Soil 

Utilizing  the  Residue 

OUTSIDE  of  Germany  every  part  of  the  world 
which  has  come  to  the  use  of  chemical  fertil- 
i35ers,  is  hunting  for  potash.  On  some  soils  the  need 
is  greater  than  on  others,  and  of  course  certain  crops 
are  especially  in  Jieed  of  this  element.  English 
farmers  have  been  using  potash  freely  for  the  past 
20  years,  and  on  most  of  the  land  which  has  been 
well-manured  there  has  been  no  serious  loss  resulting 
from  the  shortage  of  potash.  Large  quaihities  of 
.seaweed  and  ashes  are  l>eiug  used,  and  the  use  of 
lime  on  the  stronger  clay  soils  has  thus  far  kept  up 
the  crop  yield. 

In  this  country  there  has  been  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion  about  what  is  known  as  the  “potash  resi¬ 
due  that  is,  the  potash  left  in  the  .soil  from  former 
heav.y  fertilizers.  On  the  Atlantic  slope  complete 
fertilizers  have  been  used  freely,  and 
these  have  contained  more  and  more 
potash.  It  seems  to  bo  settled  that  the 
season’s  crop  does  not  take  out  of  the 
soil  all  the  potash  that  is  u.sually  a[i- 
plied.  The  potash  in  the.se  fertilizers 
which  is  not  taken  up  by  the  crop 
seems  to  be  promptly  fixed  in  the  .'sur¬ 
face  soil,  so  that  losses  from  drainage 
are  very  small.  This  is  particularly  ■ 
true  of  heavy  clay  or  loam  land,  so  that 
on  man.v  farms  there  has  been  during 
the  last  i.O  or  12  years  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  potash  stored  up  in  the 
soil.  In  order  to  find  if  this  is  true 
very  careful  experiments  have  be('u 
made  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege.  Soils  which  have  been  well  sup¬ 
plied  ill  past  years  have  been  carefully 
tested  and  examined  in  such  a  way  as 
to  show  the  amount  of  available  plant 
food  in  an  acre  of  land.  Briefly  stated, 
the  following  conclusion  has  been 
reached : 

The  results  obtained  lead  to  this  con¬ 
clusion  of  especial  importance  at  this 
time :  Clays  and  loams  that  have  been 
well  fertilized  with  potash,  until  quite 
recently,  still  hold  in  their  surface  layers 
considerable  fertilizer  potash  in  condition 
to  feed  the  crops  for  several  years.  Hence 
for  most  field  crops,  inability  to  supply 
fertilizer  potash  at  this  time,  does  not 
threaten  a  great  reiluction  in  yields  from 
lands  of  such  history. 

Thus  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  clay 
or  loam  soils  which  have  been  well  fer¬ 
tilized  with  potash  during  the  past  10 
or  12  years  are  quite  capable  of  sup¬ 
plying  available  potash  to  a  number  of 
crops  to  follow,  provided  a  fair  amount 
of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  are 
used.  This  would  be  particularly  true 
of  farms  which  have  been  run  in  a 
rotation,  where  potatoes  occupied  one 
field  after  another,  and  were  always 
heavily  fertilized  -with  a  complete 
chemical  mixture.  This  would  not  be 
so  true  of  the  lighter  samly  .soils,  but 
on  the  heavier  soils  containing  consid¬ 
erable  clay  It  is  safe  to  conclude  that 
the  land  will  continue  to  produce  sev¬ 
eral  good  crops  if  the  nitrogen  and 
phosphate  are  freely  supplied.  Similar 
results  are  obtained  in  England  and 
France,  as  well  as  in  this  country.  On 
the  lighter  lands,  wdiere  potash  has  not 
been  freely  used,  the  crops  begin  to 
show  the  need  of  extra  potash,  but  as 
stated,  on  the  heavier  lands  the  potash 
now  in  the  soil  will  take  care  of  the 
immediate  future  It  is  also  true  that 
more  potash  is  lost  by  letting  the  liquid  manure  get 
away  than  was  ever  importc'd  from  Germany. 

Seed  Beans  for  the  1918  Crop 

ONE  of  the  most  important  and  also  the  most 
expensive  lessons  that  bean  growers  have 
learned  from  the  last  two  years’  experience  is  that 
the  seed  end  of  the  business  must  be  looked  after 
more  carefully  than  has  been  the  general  practice. 
Beans  that  are  planted  late  ripen,  if  at  all,  very 
unevenly,  and  often  by  the  help  of  freezing  Aveather. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  beans  are  unfit  for 
seed  purposes;  yet  they  are  too  often  used.  Again 
a  sample  of  choice,  bright  hand-picked  beans  that 
luive  been  shipped  in  from  some  more  favored  sec¬ 
tion  may  appear  free  from  disease,  but  still  develop 
anthracnose  in  the  crop  grown  from  spores  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  adhering  to  the  seed.  I  know  of  instances  where 
just  this  has  occurred.  The  crop  from  which  this 
seed  was  taken  may  have  been  free  from  the  dis- 
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ease,  but  the  community  bean  thrasher  may  have 
recently  thrashed  out  a  crop  Wiat  was  infected  in 
this  way.  The  machine  would  be  filbnl  with  the 
f pores  of  the  disease.  As  a  proof  of  this  means  of 
infection,  we  notice  that  before  the  advent  of  the 
pro.sent  bean  machine,  when  each  bean  grower 
managed  in  .some  way  to  thrash  out  his  own  crop, 
there  was  little  spread  of  bean  diseases. 

The  first  essential  in  bean  growing  is  good, 
healthy,  well-ripened  seed.  We  are  sure  of  this  oidy 
when  the  .seed-plot  plan  and  plant  selection  is  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  also  when  the  beans  we  are  to  use  for 
seed  on  the  farm  are  thrashed  out  b.v  other  means 
than  the  community  bean  thrashing  machine.  Too 
much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  these  points  in  bean 
growing;  first,  seed  selection;  second,  well-drained 
soil;  third,  earlier  planting,  on  or  before  June  10; 
fourth,  planting  in  hills  about  12  or  I  t  inches  apart 
rather  than  the  continuous  dr!!!.  There  is  a  ro.isou 


German  Women  Doing  Farm  Work.  Fig.  630 
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hand  when  that  flock  woiild  bite  a  big  chunk  out  of 
their  year's  profit. 

Calling  in  Neighbor  .lohn.  who  keeps  a  lot  of  hens 
himself  and  knows  how  a  poultryman  feels  about 
tliis  time  of  the  year,  the  lantern  was  lit  and  a  visit 
made  to  the  henhouse.  A  window  was  openeil  into 
the  yard  and  the  work  of  selection  begun.  A  hen 
was  taken  from  the  perch  and  held  up  to  the  light 
for  a  good  look  at  her  physiognom.v.  The  coml)  was 
first  noted  to  see  if  it  was  full,  soft,  waxy,  and 
warm  to  the  touch,  or  whether  it  had  begun  to 
become  shrunken,  stiff  and  cold;  wiiether  it  was 
liright  red  or  pale.  Then  the  shanks  were  looked 
at  to  see  if  they  had  given  their  color  to  the  yolks 
of  many  eggs  or -whether  they  had  retained  it  to 
denote  an  undesirable  .vellow  streak  in  that  fowl. 
Fiuall.v.  and  most  important  for  the  determination 
of  what  the  hen  was  doing  at  the  time,  the  distance 
Ix'tween  the  tips  of  the  pelvic  bones  just  beneath 
tlie  vent  was  noted.  If  these  bones 
were  rigid  and  onl.v  one  finger,  or  two 
side  by  side,  at  the  most,  could  be  laid 
l.etween  them  and  the  comb  had  begun 
to  become  hard,  pale  and  shriveled,  the 
luMi  was  handed  to  John  and  another 
lifted  for  inspection.  If.  on  the  other 
luind.  the  comb  was  soft,  warm  and  of 
good  color  while  the  pelvic  bones  were 
flexible  and  sufficiently  far  apart  to 
I  ('rmit  of  two  or  three  fingei's  being 
('.isily  laid  between  them,  the  hen  was 
gcMitl.v  chucked  out  the  window. 

When  John  began  to  complain  that 
live  or  six  hens  were  all  that  he  could 
hold  in  each  hand,  if  he  was  expected 
to  carry  the  lantern  and  open  the  hen¬ 
house  door,  a  trip  was  made  to  the 
detention  pen  and  the  slackers  put 
^  aside  for  shipment.  After  the  seance 
was  over,  it  was  found  that  3.2  hens 
were  wandering  about  in  the  dark  won- 
dm-ing  whether  the  German  invasion 
had  begun.  The  balance  awaited  de¬ 
port  .a  lion  to  the  Department  of  Foods 
and  Markets  in  New  York, 

The  next  day  the  egg  yield  droi)ped 
to  1.5;  then  it  rose  one  egg  per  day  until 
it  reached  IS,  and  remained  pi’actically 
at  that  point  until  November.  It  was 
evident  that  not  more  than  two  or  three 
of  the  layers,  at  the  most,  had  been  sac¬ 
rificed,  while  the  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  feed  consumed  was  a  most 
pleasant  thing  to  contemplate.  The 
hens  sold,  b.v  the  w.a.v.  averaged  just 
314  pounds  each  in  weight  and  brought 
28  cents  per  pound.  Subsequentl.v.  a 
White  liCghorn  cockerel  whose  dam 
had  a  trap-nest  record  of  250  eggs  in 
a  year,  and  whose  granddam  laid  28(> 
eggs  in  the  same  length  of  time,  was 
purchased  to  head  the  pen  of  33  during 
the  coming  breeding  season.  m.  b.  d. 


Hen  that  Laid  277  Eggs  in  a  Year  at  the  Last  Storrs,  Conn.  Egg  Contest— the  Highest  Individual 
Record  made  by  a  Barred  Rock.  Fig.  631.  See  Page  1361 


The  Small  Field  and  the  Tractor 

For  some  time  the  horse  iiroblom  on  my 
farm  has  boon  bothering  me,  and  I  would 
like  information  in  regard  to  tractors.  I 
noticed  that  you  hiive  ht'en  lately  to  a 
tractor  demonstration.  My  farm  i.s  a  hill.y 
one.  but  the  fields  are  unusually  free  from 
stone,  and  I  don’t  think  the  fields  are  too 
hilly  to  run  a  tractor.  Most  of  the  fields 
are  about  five  acres  in  size,  but  a  number 
of  them  could  be  thrown  together.  We 
have  about  45  tillage  acres,  and  all  tne 
help  I  have  is  a  boy  10  years  old  who  has 
been  with  me  for  some  little  time.  I  keej) 
alM.ut  22  head  of  registered  .lerseys  and 
grow  on  the  farm  feed  for  the  (“ows  mostly. 

New  Hampshire.  c.  E.  x. 

T  HEBE  are  thousands  of  other 


for  this.  Seed  of  weak  vitality  in  seasons  like  the 
last  two  spells  failure  every  time.  h.  e.  cox. 


c. 


Selecting  the  Laying  Hens 

8.  GREENE’S  reply  to  a  request  for  a  method 
of  selecting  the  layers  from  a  flock  lends  me 
to  report  a  recent  attempt  along  that  line  and  its 
results.  A  flock  of  85  White  I.eghorns  had  laid  .so 
well  since  last  January,  though  one.  two,  and  three 
years  old,  that  the  mistress  of  the  household  had 
rather  attempted  to  forestall  any  sacrifice  in  num¬ 
bers  by  frequently  mentioning  their  good  work. 
They  dropped  down  to  about  20  eggs  per  day  early 
in  October,  however,  and  refused  either  to  Fletcher- 
ize  or  heed  Mr.  Hoover’s  appeals  to  save  grain. 
Wheatless  days  were  no  novelty  to  them,  to  be  sure, 
for  it  Is  doubtful  if  an.v  of  them  had  ever  seen  a 
grain  of  whole  wheat,  but  corn  was  $4.10  per  hun¬ 
dred  and  other  feeds  were  sticking  to  it  like 
brothers.  It  w'as  evident  that  the  time  was  near  at 


are 

farmers  who  are  in  the  same 
boat.  The  hor.se  and  hired  help  problems  have 
struck  the  limit,  and  farmers  turn  to  the  tractor, 
hoping  to  find  relief.  There  are  at  least  three  of  the 
lighter  tractors  which  could  be  made  to  .serve  this 
farm.  The  fields  are  too  small  for  best  work,  but 
if  several  of  them  could  be  thrown  together,  one  of 
the  smaller  tractors  would  take  care  of  most  of  the 
]flowing  and  fitting  of  the  land.  On  these  smaller 
fields  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  some  horse  plowing 
in  order  to  do  a  clean  job  iqi  to  the  fences,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  plowing,  hari-owing.  and  a  great 
deal  of  the  harvesting  could  be  done  by  the  tractor. 
In  many  cases  the  tractors  are  used  to  haul  the 
mowing  machine,  the  corn  harvester,  the  hay  loader 
and  similar  tools.  A  tractor  can  be  fitted  so  as  to 
plow,  harrow  and  seed  a  corn  crop.  In  the  Fall  it 
will  cut  the  crop  with  a  corn  harvester,  haul  the  load 
to  the  barn,  and  then  run  the  cutter  and  blow  the 
corn  into  the  silo.  There  is  a  demand  for  a  smaller 
tractor  than  any  of  those  now  on  the  market,  but 
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these  have  not  yet  been  thoroughly  devel¬ 
oped,  and  one  of  the  present  lighter  trac¬ 
tors  might  well  be  tried  on  such  a  farm  as 
this  man  describes.  It  must  be  understood, 
however,  that  a  tractor  wull  not  run  itself, 
but  requires  a  man  of  good  mechanical 
brain,  and  sensible  in  the  handling  of  ma¬ 
chinery.  It  would  be  a  mistake  for  a  man 
to  suppose  that  with  little  knowledge  of 
mechanics  he  can  buy  any  tractor  and 
operate  it  successfully.  Such  a  thing 
would  not  be  true  of  a  team  of  horses, 
as  many  a  back-to-the-lander  has  found  to 
his  cost.  There  are  some  farmers  who 
have  no  natural  ability  for  handling  com¬ 
plicated  machinery,  and  it  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  for  them  to  let  the  tractors  alone,  un- 
they  have  some  boy  or  hired  man  who 
has  this  natural  ability.  We  have  had  a 
number  of  cases  where  men  have  bought 
the  tractors,  supposing  that  no  particular 
skill  or  care  was  required  in  handling 
them.  The  result  was  always  clisappoint- 
ijig,  and  made  uncalled-for  trouble  be¬ 
tween  the  purchaser  and  the  manufac¬ 
turer.  We  believe  that  within  the  next 
five  years  thousands  of  tractors  must  be 
put  at  work  on  just  such  a  farm  as  the 
one  mentioned  by  this  inquirer.  If  agri¬ 
cultural  conditions  develop  along  the  lines 
which  are  indicated  at  present,  many  of 
these  farmers  will  be  compelled  to  do 
much  of  their  work  by  tractor  power, 
get  out  of  business,'  or  let  their  entire 
farm  go  into  pasture,  with  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  it  in  grain.  We  think  there  is  no 
doubt  about  the  possibilities  of  working 
such  a  farm  by  tractor  power,  where  the 
farmer  has  a  fa"”  idea  of  mechanics  and 
is  naturally  careful  of  machinery.  We 
have  one  record  of  a  light  tractor  doing 
good  work  in  a  nine-acre  field.  Have  any 
readers  worked  them  profitably  in  fields 
smaller  than  that? 


Re-Seeding  Alfalfa  With  Oats 

I  have  an  Alfalfa  field  that  has  thinned 
out  too  much,  and  I  wish  to  re-seed  it 
promptly  and  with  least  labor.  The  usual 
way  would  be  to  plow  the  Alfalfa  sod  and 
seed  to  oats  and  barley  next  Spring ;  then 
work  up  the  stubble  and  seed  to  Alfalfa 
alone  in  August.  Could  I  save  labor  by 
seeding  Alfalfa  right  with  the  oats  next 
Spring,  and  thus  save  one  working  and 
extra  seeding?  s*  o. 

Central  New  York. 

Here  in  the  Onondaga  Alfalfa  belt  we 
have  found  re-seeding  in  the  Spring  with 
a  Spring  grain  crop  to  be  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  method.  There  is  danger,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  soil  of  an  old  Alfalfa  field 
will  contain  an  excess  of  nitrogen  so  that 
oats  will  lodge  and  much  of  the  ci'op  be 
lost.  This  is  the  method  I  should  employ : 
Plow  this  Fall  if  possible  and  sow  a  cover 
crop  of  rye.  Plow  under  rye  next  Spring, 
fit  well  to  kill  quack  or  witch  grass,  and 
sow  the  usual  amount  of  barley.  Just  be¬ 
fore  the  barley  breaks  through,  sow  Al¬ 
falfa  and  brush  in  w’th  weeder  or  smooth¬ 
ing  barrow.  iiami.kt  W'OHKEr. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

In  the  more  favored  Alfalfa  growing 
districts  of  the  .State  it  is  quite  common 
practice  to  seed  Alfalfa  in  Spring  grain, 
such  as  oats,  barley,  or  peas.  In  these 
more  favored  sections  there  seems  little 
trouble  in  getting  a  stand,  sowing  it  al¬ 
most  any  way  that  is  convenient,  but 
probably  in  three-fourths  of  the  State  it 
would  be  desirable  to  take  more  pains 
and  givd  the  young  Alfalfa  a  better 
chance.  When  it  is  desired  to  re-seed  an 
Alfalfa  field,  as  suggested,  in  oats,  it 
would  seem  very  impoi'tant  that  the  bi'eak- 
ing  of  the  sod  should  occur  in  the  Fall. 
Fall  plowing  is  favorable  for  oats  in  any 
case,  and  .so  is  it  for  the  young  Alfalfa 
if  it  is  to  be  sown  in  the  Spring,  and  it 
becomes  doubly  important  in  case  of  a 
sod.  This  procedure  is  not  quite  so  safe 
and  yet  it  is  frequently  resorted  to  with 
success.  J.  L.  .STONE. 


Re-  thrashing  Beans 

The  Industrial  Department  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Railroad  sends 
out  the  following  note  about  thrashing 
beans  twice : 

Last  week  when  we  thrashed  at  the 
Demonstration  Farm,  a  fraction  over  nine 
acres  of  beans  yielded  59  bushels  on  the 
first  run  through  the  machine ;  the  straw 
was  put  in  again,  producing  an  additional 
13'^/2  bushels,  or  23  per  cent  of  the  first 
run.  The  beans  were  sold  the  next  day 
at  $6.90  a  bushel;  thus  the  direct  inj 
creased  earning  was  $93.15  gross;  less  $5 
for  re-thrashing,  $88.15  net.  This  saving 
of  hitherto  waste  would  serve  4,320  plates 


of  baked  beans  on  the  basis  of  3  ounces 
per  plate.  Or,  for  a  family  of  five,  it 
would  provide  864  meals. 

These  are  times  when  it  seems  to  pay  to 
go  over  everything  twice — including  the 
coal  ashes. 


Schedule  of  New  War  Tax  on  Parcel  Post 
Packages 

Postmaster  General  Burleson  has  is¬ 
sued  an  order  relating  to  the  tax  on  par¬ 
cel  post.  This  parcel-post  tax  is  effective 
on  and  after  December  1,  1917. 

Parcel-post  packages  must  have  inter¬ 
nal-revenue  stamps  affixed  by  the  sender 
in  addition  to  the  lawful  postage  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

One  cent  revenue  stamp  for  each  pack¬ 
age  subject  to  25  cents  in  postage  (no  tax 
under  25  cents),  2-cent  revenue  stamp  for 
each  package  subject  to  postage  from  26 
to  50  cents,  and  so  on.  Regular  postage 
stamps  will  not  be  valid  for  this  pay¬ 
ment.  Special  internal-revenue  stamps 
will  be  furnished. 

This  is  a  tax  independent  of  and  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  change  in  rates  of  postage 
which  go  into  effect  on  and  after  Novem¬ 
ber  2,  1917,  as  follows : 

Letters  and  other  first-class  matter,  3 
cents  per  ounce  or  fraction  thereof. 

Postal  card.s,  2  cent.s. 

Post  card,  2-cent  stamp  affixed. 

A  local  or  “drop  letter” — a  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  for  delivery  from  the  office  at 
which  it  is  posted — 2  cents  per  ounce  or 
fraction  thereof. 


A  Hand  Power  Stump-Puller 

On  page  1237  I  read  of  C.  P.  B.’s  ex¬ 
perience  with  a  hand-power  stump-puller, 
he  mu.st  have  got  hold  of  poor  stuff.  I 
have  had  a  little  experience  with  one 
of  these  advertised  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  We 
have  pulled  stumps  from  six  acres,  and  so 
far  find  the  machine  very  sati.sfactory. 
We  have  pulled  green  stumps  with  from 
25  to  30  feet  root  spread.  Large  pine.s, 
also,  with  immense  root  spreads,  yield 
Readily.  The  number  of  stumps  that  can 
be  pulled  per  day  depends  largely  upon 


Work  of  Stump-puller.  Fig,  633 

the  kind  of  stumps.  "We  have  pulled  as 
high  as  60  to  70,  and  as  low  as  15  to  20. 
The  cleaning  of  the  stump  takes  a  greater 
share  of  the  time.  As  for  moving  the 
machine  about,  it  can  easily  be  carried 
by  two  men,  or  one  man  can  haul  it  by 
the  lever  as  it  weighs  only  171  lbs.  It 
can  be  used  on  any  kind  of  land  and 
operated  in  any  position.  I  am  enclosing 
a  picture,  shown  in  Fig.  633,  of  one 
stump  with  a  diameter  of  more  than  three 
feet,  that  was  pulled  with  less  than  one- 
half  the  machine’s  power. 

New  York.  aiuiucE  woodArd. 
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DOMESTIC. — A  complete  wireless  re¬ 
ceiving  outfit  has  been  discovered  by  Fed¬ 
eral  agents  near  Norwich,  Conn.  The 
owner  and  operator  of  the  wirele.ss  out¬ 
fit,  Charles  Troland,  was  not  arrested.  A 
code  book  found  in  his  possession  con¬ 
tained  a  number  of  messages  concerning 
movements  of  ships  sent  out  from  Berlin, 
Germany,  and  also  contained  me.ssages 
sent  out  by  wireless  from  Sayville. 

The  United  States  seized  Nov.  8,  the 
building  owned  and  occupied  by  the  Ham- 
burg-American  steamship  line  at  45 
Broadway,  New  York,  as  well  as  all  the 
effects  of  the  steamship  company,  in  which 
the  Kaiser  is  the  largest  stockholder. 
Several  Federal  officials  called  recently 
at  the  offices  of  the  Ilamburg-American 
Line  and  asked  to  be -shown  the  diagram.s 
of  the  ballast  plans  of  the  steamships 
of  that  line  which  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  seized.  These  plans  were 
essential  to  an  early  commissioning  of 
the  ships,  and  with  them  the  Government 
could  place  vessels  in  service  at  a  few 
days  notice.  Knowledge  of  the  plans 
was  disavowed  by  the  Hamburg-Ameri- 
can  officials,  all  insisting  that  such  dia¬ 
grams  wei’e  kept  carefully  guarded  at  the 
home  offices  in  Ilamburg.  The  Federal 
officers  insisted  upon  a  search,  with  the 
result  that  the  ballast  plans  of  every 
ves.sel  of  the  line  were  found  in  the  safe. 
The.se  included  even  the  plans  of  the  Vat- 
erland,  now  the  Leviathan.  The  steam¬ 
ship  line  had  evidently  been  warned  that 
a  raid  was  intended  as  quantities  of 
papers  were  prepared  for  removal. 

(Continued  on  page  1.348.) 


The  Simplicity  of 

EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINES 


The  calf  is  the  model  of  the  Empire  Milker.  The  soft  rubber 
lining  of  the  teat-cup  takes  the  place  of  the  calf’s  mouth 
and  tongue.  In  hand -milking  you  squeeze  out  the  milk  but 
the  calf  gently  sucl^s  it  out — and  so  does  the  Empire  Milker. 


After  every  suck  the  calf  swallows — and 
his  tongue  massages  the  teat  backwards 
from  tip  to  udder.  This  is  a  provision  of 
Nature  to  prevent  congestion  and  sore 
teats.  It  occurs  regularly,  from  48  to  52 
times  a  minute. 

Hand-milkers  do  not  relieve  and  mas¬ 
sage  the  teat— neither  do  some  milking 
machines. 

The  Empire  does.  A  simple  arrange¬ 
ment.  called  the  Pulsator,  stops  the 
sucking  and  lets  air  flow  in  between  the 
rubber  lining  and  the  walls  of  the  teat- 
cup.  This  makes  the  rubber  lining 
gently  massage  the  teat  from  tip  to  udder, 
just  like  the  calf.  With  the  Empire  Milk¬ 
ing.  sore  teats  do  not  nor  cannot  occur. 

With  the  Empire  Outfit  you  have;  An 
air-pump,  to  do  the  sucking;  a  teat-cup 
instead  of  the  calf’s  mouth  and  tongue; 


a  Pulsator.  to  time  the  sucking  and 
massaging  just  right;  and  a  bucket  to 
catch  the  milk. 

Many  a  lO-year  old  boy  or  girl  is  run¬ 
ning  an  Empire  Outfit  these  nights  and 
mornings.  With  two  double  units  a  boy 
or  girl  can  take  the  place  of  two  hand- 
milkers  and  milk  from  20  to  40  cows  in 
an  hour  and  a  half.  The  cows  like  the 
gentle  uniformity  of  Empire  Milking, 
giving  down  readily  and  usually  pro¬ 
ducing  an  increase  in  the  yield. 

War-time  is  causing  hundreds  of  farmers 
to  install  these  simple,  practical  Empire 
Outfits.  In  Canada.  Empire  Milker  sales 
have  trebled — throughout  the  United 
States,  sales  are  already  crowding  our 
factory  to  capacity.  We  counsel  prompt¬ 
ness— see  your  dealer  while  he  can 
still  take  care  of  you  and  write  us 
today  for  Catalog  23. 


EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 


A  Iso  Manufacturtn  of  Empire 
Cream  Separators,  Gasolirte  En¬ 
gine*  and  Farm  Electric  Plants 


Bloomfield,  New  Jersey 


Cbicafo,  IIL  Denver,  Col. 
Montreal  and  Toronto— Canada 


ana 


a  ■  ■ 


Let  Us  Quote  You 

a  Price  on  Doubling  Your 
Crops  and  Profits 


36- 
Page 
Book 

TcUsAU 


(5Ke  JeffreijLajglS^R. 


We  have  the  right  machine  for  you,  at  the 
right  price,  to  make  you  big  profits  grinding 
limestone  to  enrich  your  land  and  double 
crops. 

A  Jeffery  Lime  Pulver  will  grind  any  lime¬ 
stone  ledge  rock  into  the  finest  limestone. 

N  ot  only  will  you  double  the  fertility  of  your 
own  soil.butyou  can  sell  the  Pulver’d  limeto 
your  neighbors  at  an  attractive  profit.  You 
can  also  use  your  machine  for  crushing  rock 
for  concrete  and  road  work.  YourLlme  Pulver 
will  pay  you  big  profits.  Requires  no  experi¬ 
ence.  Simply  belt  It  to  your  engine  and  feed 
It  rock. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  Big  36-Page  Color 
JlluttraUd  Catalog  and  Special  Proposition  — 
Cash  or  Easv  71erm$  —  on  how  to  turn  your 
rocks  Into  dollars.  Be  sure  to  give  h.  p.  of 
your  engine. 

THE  JEFFREY  MFG.  COa 

866  N.  Fourth  Street  t  :  Columbua.  Ohio 
LIVE  DEALER  AGENTS  WRITE 


“DON’T  BUY  A  FARM””"',;;; 

125-acre  daivy-eeneval  farm.  2  Dwellings:  Barn, 
50  head;  Spring  water:  30  acres  timber.  Manufac- 
turine  town  1  mile.  ®6,600.  Particulars,  Photos. 
Catalogue  200  bargains  surrounding  Philadelphia 
on  request.  H.  C.  REESE  &  SON,  6  L  Airy  St ,  Norristown,  Pa. 

The  Farm  Brokers’  Association,  Inc.  lrs”for  "^gSod 

farms  and  other  country  real  estate  everywhere  in  New 
York  State.  Personally  Inspected  properties.  Carefiu 
descriptions.  Right  prices.  CENTRAL  OFFICE  AT 
ONEIDA,  N.  y.,  other  oftices  throughout  the  State. 

400ACRE  FARMfor$5,t00 

in  tobacco  this  year  produced  7,000  ibo.,  worth  38  cts.  per 
lb.  Good  location  for  corn,  wheat,  grass  and  live  stock. 
Blohmond-Washlngton  Farm  Agency,  Ine.,  FreOiriekibura,  Vs 


Yours! 

A  50-gallon  barrel 
of  Scale cide  to 
any  one  who  will 
suggest  a  fairer 
guarantee  than 
that  given  below. 

“SCALECIDE” 

As  proofofour  confidence  and  to  strength¬ 
en  yours,  wo  will  make  the  following 
proposition  to  any  fruit  grower  of  average 
honesty  and  veracity: 

Divide  your  orchard  in  half,  no  matter  how  I^ge 
or  small.  Spray  one-half  with  SCALECIDL  , 
and  the  other  with  Lime-Sulfur  for  three  yeara, 
everything  elsebeing  equal.  If  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  three  disinterested  fruit  growere  say  that 
the  part  spray^  with  “SCALECIDE  is  not  in 
every  way  better  than  that  sprayed  with  Lime- 
Sulfur,  we  will  return  you  the  money  you  paid 
us  for  the  "SCALECIDE”. 

Send  for  new  free  booklet, 

“  Profits  in  Fall  Spraying”. 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  M’f  g  Chemists 

SO  Church  St.  Dept.  N  New  York 


COLLECTORS  OF 

RAW  FURS 

should  write  to  me  for  price  list 
and  shipping  tags. 
Twenty-one  years  in  Raw  Fur 
business  at  the  same  place. 
Am  member  cf  Rata  Pur  Merehants 
AuoeicUum,  Citu  of  New  York 

Let  me  hear  from  you. 

CHARLES  A.  KAUNE 

Trade  Murk  284  Bridge  8t.,  Montgomery, N.Y. 


SEED  has  advanced  elsewhere.  Order  now. 

dW66IulOV6r  bow  in  winter.  A.  BleemintStle.Scktatctidi,  ■.!• 


Hare  For  Sale  Seren  (7)  Farms 


Books  Worth  Buying 

Landscape  Gardening,  Parsons . 2.00 

Lawn  Making.  Barron........ .  l.JO 

Fertilizers  and  Crops,  Van  Slyke....  2.60 
Weeds  of  Farm  and  Garden,  Pammel  1.60 

Book  of  Wheat,  Dondllnger .  2.00 

Buccessful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard..  1.00 
Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King....  1.60 

Btudy  of  Corn,  Shoesmitb . 60 

Vbe  Soil.  King .  1.80 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

838  WEST  80th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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Honey  as  a  Sugar  Substitute 
Part  II. 

Effects  Upon  Health. — Just  recently 
a  very  remarkable  case  has  come  to  my 
attention.  A  man  controlling  a  chain  of 
large  business  houses  all  over  the  East 
reports  he  has  regained  his  health  through 
the  use  of  large  quantities  of  comb  honey 
in  his  diet.  Five  years  ago  he  was  so 
reduced  that  his  weight  was  only  9G 
pounds.  He  was  unable  to  digest  his 
food,  and  his  friends  hardly  expected  him 
to  live  from  one  day  to  another.  He 
began  eating  honey  in  increasing  amounts, 
and  now,  after  five  years,  weighs  150 
pounds,  and  is  doing  the  hardest  work  of 
his  life,  although  over  GO  years  of  age. 
He  sometimes  eats  as  much  as  throe  sec¬ 
tions  of  honey  in  a  day,  between  two  and 
three  pounds,  and  is  fond  of  combining 
honey  with  buttermilk  or  sour  milk, 
freshly  soured.  A  friend  of  mine,  suffer¬ 
ing  from  a  severe  case  of  chronic  indiges¬ 
tion,  was  unable  to  eat  preserves,  jellies 
or  marmalades,  although  she  was  very 
fond  of  them,  and  put  up  delicious  pre¬ 
serves  herself.  Some  one  persuaded  her 
to  try  honey,  and  she  found  she  could  eat 
small  amounts  of  honey  without  ill  ef¬ 
fects.  The  bees  proved  themselves  more 
expert  at  preserving  than  she  was. 

Cost  in  Calories. — In  a  recent  table 
sent  out  by  the  Food  Administration  is 
given  the  relative  cost  of  50  articles  of 
food  in  common  use.  The  table  is  bas*cd 
not  only  on  the  cost  per  pound,  but  on  the 
relative  cost  per  hundred  calories.  Hdn<||f 
occurs  just  midway  on  the  list,  and  comb 
honey  is  used,  which  is  more  expensive 
than  the  extracted.  Ileckoning  bread  at 
100,  comb  honey  is  185.9.  In  this  table 
cornrheal  ranks  lowest  in  cost  per  hun¬ 
dred  calories  at  47.4,  and  broiler  chickens 
are  the  highest,  1524.4.  Canned  tomatoes 
are  a  close  second  at  1230.8.  All  meats, 
fish  and  most  fruits '  and  vegetables  are 
higher  6n  this  basis  than  comb  honey. 
Even  milk  is  rated  210.2,  and  eggs  are 
rated  564.1.  Do  not  misunderstand  me. 

I  do  not  mean  to  advocate  the  use  of 
honey  to  the  exclusion  of  other  good  and 
wholesome  foods.  Human  beings  need 
well-balanced  rations  as  well  as  stock. 

Use  in  Cooking. — Now  as  to  the  use 
of  honey  in  cooking.  Personally,  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  honey  is  at  its  best 
in  its  natural  state,  either  as  comb  or 
extracted.  I  feel  a  little  as  my  husband 
expresses  himself  about  apples  in  pie. 
He  thinks  it  a  shame  to  spoM  good  apples 
by  putting  them  in  pie.  And  yet,  honey 
gives  certain  dishes  a  quality  which  you 
can  get  in  no  other  way,  and  you  can 
safely  use  a  little  less  shortening  when 
baking  honey  cakes,  as  the  honey  keeps 
them  soft  and  moist.  For  those  who  care 
for  sweetened  mufiins,  honey  is  far  su¬ 
perior  to  sugar  or  molasses  but  the  ideal 
way  is  to  leave  out  the  sweetening  and 
eat  honey  with  the  mufiins  when  they  are 
baked.  Honey  is  also  an  indispensable 
accompaniment  to  hot  biscuits  in  our 
home.  Fine  granulated  honey,  sold  under 
the  name  of  “honeyspred,”  is  a  most  de¬ 
licious  form  of  the  product,  but  as  yet 
difficult  to  obtain  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  supply  the  market. 

A  SuoAiiLESS  Day. — Below  I  am  giv¬ 
ing  a  menu  for  a  sugarless  day.  Try  it 
on  your  family  and  see  if  they  miss  the 
sugar.  When  I  served  the  honey  pumpkin 
pie  the  other  day  the  head  of  the  imily 
and  a  business  friend  who  was  dining 
with  us  complimented  me  highly  on  the 
pie  without  knowing  how  it  was  made. 

I  am  giving  the  recipe  for  hoecake,  be¬ 
cause  honey  and  cornmeal  form  a  most 
delicious  combination  of  flavors.  W^th 
plenty  of  crusty  hoecakes,  good  butter, 
fresh  milk  and  honey  you  have  a  lunch 
that  delights  children.  The  Southerners 
like  to  serve  string  beans  cooked  with 
bacon  or  salt  pork  rind  with  hoecake,  and 
if  more  variety  is  desired  for  lunch  that 
dish  could  be  added.  To  be  consistent 
the  coffee  could  be  sweetened  with  honey, 
but  let  me  beg  you  to  conserve  food  and 
benefit  your  own  digestion  by  learning 
to  drink  your  coffee  unsweetened.  In 
addition  to  the  recipes  called  for  in  the 
menus  I  am  giving  a  recipe  for  a  plain 
sugarless  cake. 

Breakfast — Honey  bakedt  apples,  (cream¬ 
ed  fish  flakes,  whole  wheat  toast,  coffee. 

liunch  or  supper  —  Hoecakes,  honey, 
milk. 

Dinner — Swiss  steak  with  onions,  baked 
potatoes,  home  canned  peas,  fruit  salad, 
honey  pumpkin  pie. 


Honey  Baked  Apples. — Six  medium¬ 
sized  apples,  one-half  cup  honey,  one-half 
cup  water,  one  teaspoon  cinnamon,  one 
tablespoon  butter  substitute.  Core  tart 
apples  and  arrange  in  baking  dish ;  put 
one  spoonful  of  honey  and  a  little  butter 
substitute  in  each  apple;  mix  the  water 
with  the  remaining  honey  and  pour 
around  the  apples.  Bake  until  perfectly 
tender. 

Hoecake. — Two  cups  cornmeal,  two 
teaspoons  salt,  six  cups  boiling  water. 
Heat  shallow  gem  irons  or  aluminum 
muffin  pans  piping  hot.  Sift  the  cornmeal 
and  salt  into  a  stewpan  and  pour  the  boil¬ 
ing  water  over  it  slowly,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly  to  prevent  lumping;  put  over  the 
fire,  still  stirring  it,  until  it  thickens  and 
begins  to  bubble,  and  then  dip  it  into  the 
hot  irons,  which  have  been  well  oiled*. 
Bake  40  minutes  or  longer  in  a  hot  oven 
until  they  are  nearly  all  crust. 

Honey  Pempkin  Pie.— One  cup  cook¬ 
ed  and  sifted  pumpkin,  one-half  cup 
honey,  one  egg,  one  teaspoon  flour,  one 
teaspoon  salt,  one  teaspoon  ginger,  one- 
half  teaspoon  cinnamon,  one  and  one-half 
cups  milk.  Blend  the  honey  and  the 
pumpkin,  beat  in  the  egg  lightly,  mix  the 
flour,  salt  and  spices  with  a  little  of  the 
milk  and  add,  and  then  slowly  add  J;he 
rest  of  the  milk  ;  pour  into  a  crust  made 
of  part  whole_  wheat  flour  and  bake  until 
the  custard  is  set  and  browned.  The 
oven  should  be  moderate. 

SiTGARLESS  Cake.  —  One  cup  strained 
honey,  one  tablespoon  butter  substitute, 
one  egg,  two  cups  flour,  one  cup  raisins 


A  Noon  Refreshment 

A  reader  in  Onondaga  Co.,  X.  Y.,  (one 
of  our  folks)  sends  us  the  picture  shown 
herewith.  This  is  a  neighbor  caught  at 
noon  time  on  a  long  and  bu.sy  farm  day. 
He  was  tired,  having  already  put  in  over 
seven  hours  answering  the  nation’s  call 
for  food,  with  a  prosp-ct  of  putting  in  at 


Resting  a  few  Minutes 

least  seven  more  bi'fore  calling  it  a  day. 
No,  it  is  not  The  It,  N.-Y.  that  has  .sent 
him  to  sleep.  It  is  a  daily  paper  in  which 
some  smart  man  has  told  how  lazy  and 
unpatriotic  those  farmers  are.  As  for  the 
way  people  look  while  sleeping,  it  is  a 
question  whether  a  picture  taken  at  that 
time  would  be  an  inducement  to  slumber 
or  wakefulness. 


cut  small,  three-quarters  teaspoon  soda, 
one  teaspoon  baking  powder,  one-half  cup 
sour  milk,  one  teaspoon  cinnamon,  one- 
half  teaspoon  cloves,  pinch  salt.  Warm  the 
butter  substitute  until  quite  soft,  cream 
with  the  honey,  and  beat  in  the  egg  yolk  ; 
sift  the  soda,  spices  and  baking  powder 
with  the  flour  and  add  in  small  amounts 
to  the  first  mixture,  alternating  with  the 
sour  milk  ;  add  the  raisins  sprinkled  with 
a  little  of  the  flour,  and  last  of  all  the 
W’ell-beaten  egg  white.  Bake  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven. 

Salad  Dressing. — One  teaspoon  salt, 
one-half  teaspoon  mustard,  one  teaspoon 
flour,  three  teaspoons  strained  honey, 
yolks  of  three  eggs  or  two  whole  egg’s, 
one-half  cup  vinegar,  one  cup  sweet  milk, 
one  tablespoon  butter  substitute,  paprika. 
But  vinegar  in  double  boiler  to  heat ;  mix 
salt,  mustard  and  flour,  add  eggs  well- 
beaten  and  honey  and  stir  until  smooth; 
gradually  stir  in  the  milk,  and  when  the 
vinegar  is  near  boiling  add  the  mixture 
and  cook  until  thick  and  smooth.  Take 
from  the  fire  and  add  oleomargarine  or 
cooking  oil  and  a  da.sh  of  paprika. 

Ohio.  Stancy  Fuerden. 


Pat  bought  a  pig  in  the  Fall,  paying 
.$7.50  for  it.  During  the  Winter  ho 
bought  .$10.50  worth  of  feed  for  it  and 
in  the  Spring  sold  the  pig  for  $17.50.  A 
neighbor  asked  him  how  much  he  got  for 
it,  and  when  Pat  told  him  he  said  :  “Well, 
you  didn’t  make  much  on  it,  did  you’/” 
“No,”  said  Pat.  “but.  you  see.  I  had  the 
use  of  the  pig  all  Winter.”— Everybody’s 
Magazine. 


Gbmfert  fit  Fords 

'T'O  the  farmers  or  town  people  who  arc  oblie:cd  to  drive 
their  Fords  day  in  and  day  out  through  Winter’s  freezing 
cold,  the  Crew-Leviclc  Victor  Heater  is  a  real  friend. 

This  well-built,  sturdy  heater  requires  no  fuel  to  run  it. 

It  gets  its  heat  from  the  engine  exhaust,  and  Sends 

A  Steady  Current  of  Fresh  Air  Heat 

to  the  feet  and  bodies  of  the  folks  riding  in  the  back  seat. 
First  cost  is  final  cost ;  it  is  noiseless  ;  fool-proof ;  cannot 
burn  or  scorch  shoes  or  robes. 

Easily  installed  in  any  Ford  Touring,  Sedan  or  Town  Car. 
Regulates  to  required  temperatures ;  heats  in  30  seconds. 
See  the  Victor  Heater  at  your  dealer' s  or  order  direct 
if  he  can't  supply  you,  giving  dealer's  name. 

CREW-LEVICK  COMPANY 

129  N.  Broad  Street.  Philadelphia 

One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  producers  and  r^nen  of  oils  and 
manufacturers  of  petroleum  products 

Send  for  branches: 

Free  Booklet 


New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco 
Baltimore,  Boston 


GRIMM’S  Maple  Syrup  Evaporators 

What  the  GRIMM  EVAPORATOR  haa  done  for  others— 
It  will  do  for  you— fast  and  shallow  boiling  and  thesiphon 
which  clarities  the  liquid,  produces  QUALITY.  We  will 
start  you  on  ths  road  to  bieerer  proHU  by  giving  you  the  benefit  of 
ouroxpcrienco  aud  particulara  abouttho  BEST  APPARATtia  mada 
Prices  for  PUBB  MAPLE  PRODUOTS|aro^iirhor  o 

hausted— tbe  demand 


G.  H.  GRIMM  ESTATE 


Is  lacreastnir  cmpidly, 
0«ir  COMPLKTELV^ 
EQUIPPED  EVAP. 
ORATOR  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  boat  Quality 
of  MAPLE  :SYRUP. 
ORDER  NOW. 

As^k  for  catalofg 
“R"  and  state 
number  of  trees 
you  tap. 

Rutland.  Vt. 


POWERFUL 


FARMERS  NOT  A  POISON 

POWERFUL  DISINFECTANT 


FiusH  COWS  nrren  CAunKS 
Most  valuable  for  briiallng  after4)irth 
and  also  for  treating  barren  cows  and  con¬ 
trolling  abortion.  B-K  kills  the  infecting 
germs,  heals  the  nterua,  removes  the  slime 
and  acid— no  odor— no  straining.  More  ef¬ 
fective  than  lysol,  Lugol's  solution,  carbolic 
and  cresols — much  safer.  Send  for  our  Bul- 
Ietin52  "Contagioua  Abortion' ’and  testimony 
fcona  leading  breeders.  Special  Trial  Offer 
Cenaral  •  aborntorles — Madison,  WIs, 
sail  So.  Oiduason  St. 


From  Chill  to  Cheer 


There  solid  comfort  in  the  gratifying  warmth  of  a 
Perfection  Oil  Heater.  Touch  a  match  and  in  a  min¬ 
ute  you  have  glowing  heat  wherever  and  when¬ 
ever  needed— upstairs,  downstairs,  all  over  the  house. 

The  new  No.  500  Perfection  Heater  Wick  comes  trimmed  and 
burned  off,  all  ready  for  use.  Makes  re-wicking  easy. 

So-CO-ny  Kerosene  gives  best  results. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YOR!v 


PRINCIPAL  OFFICES 
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A  Day  on  a  New  Jersey  Poultry  Farm 


Home-mixed  Feed. — At  this  season  of 
the  year  (October  15),  the  work  on  a 
poultry  farm  is  much  different  from  dui'- 
ing  the  Spring  months,  as  there  are  no 
incubators  to  run  now,  and  no  baby 
chick.s  to  feed  and  care  for,  Thi.s  day’s 
work  begins  at  six  o’clock,  or  about  as 
soon  as  the  fowls  can  see  to  emerge  from 
their  sleeping  quarters  and  look  for 
something  to  eat  and  drink.  We  always 
see  that  the  water  pans  are  at  least  partly 
filled  at  night,  so  there  is  some  water  for 
the  early  risers  as  soon  as  they  arrive, 
so  the  first  work  is  to  feed  the  “range” 
where  the  growing  chicks  run  wild  all 
Summer  and  roost  in  small  colony  houses 
about  10  feet  square.  This  is  a  simple 
matter,  as  we  are  mixing  our  own  scratch 
feed  with  equal  parts  of  wheat,  oats  and 
cracked  corn,  and  about  two  pailfuls  of 
this  is  scattered  on  the  ground  for  COO 
j)ullets  just  nearing  laying  maturity.  The 
cost  of  this  scratch  feed  at  present  war¬ 
time  prices  is  .$3.43  per  100  pounds,  while 
ready-mixed  .scratch  feed  is  selling  locally 
at  $4.2.5  to  $4..50  per  100  pounds,  so  we 
are  saving  SOc  or  more  on  every  100 
pounds  used,  which  is,  we  think,  worth 
con.sidering  when  we  realize  the  fact  that 
every  economy  must  be  practiced  if  we  are 
to  continue  in  business  through  the  pre.s- 
ent  crisis.  The  breeding  cockerels  are  .sepa¬ 
rate  on  another  range,  and  a  proportion¬ 
ate  amount  of  feed  is  given  them. 

Xeeded  I1ep.\irs. — The  old  stock  and 
the  early  hatched  pullets  which  have  been 
in  Winter  quarters  for  some  time  are 
then  fed  a  little  more  in  proportion,  as 
they  are  laying  high-priced  eggs,  and  all 
water  pans  are  filled  with  fresh  water. 
At  this  time  (about  7  o’clock)  the  work 
has  to  wait  while  the  workers  get  their 
breakfast,  after  which  the  regular  work 
of  the  day  begins.  During  the  Summer 
several  leaks  were  noted  in  the  roof  of 
the  long  laying  hou.se,  and  as  this  roof 
has  been  in  service  for  only  two  years, 
the  two-ply  roofing  paper  seemed  to  be 
in  good  condition,  but  by  close  examina¬ 
tion  it  was  found  that  the  action  of  the 
weather  had  loosened  some  of  the  nails, 
so  that  water  would  run  under  the  caps 
and  work  its  way  into  the  house,  just 
enough  to  cause  dampness,  which  is  so 
unde.sirable  in  a  Winter  laying  house. 
To  remedy  this,  another  coat  of  lap  ce¬ 
ment  must  be  applied  over  the  nails  and 
caps,  and  this  makes  the  roof  watertight. 
Xext  year  we  intend  to  give  the  whole 
roof  a  coat  of  paint  to  preserve  it. 

Market  Problems. — ^While  we  were 
working  on  the  roof  the  R.  D.  caiwier 
arrived  with  the  mail,  and  a  few  minutes 
were  spent  in  looking  it  over.  One  man 
out  in  New  Mexico  wanted  prices  on 
some  cockerels  for  breeding — another 
man  in  Pennsylvania  wmnted  the  price  of 
day-old  chicks  in  March,  and  a  customer 
to  whom  we  had  shipped  a  crate  of  eggs 
in  New  Tork  returned  a  check  for  same, 
but  reported  several  broken  by  the  ex¬ 
press  company.  This  is  one  of  the  hard 
problems,  on  a  poultry  farm — to  find  a 
satisfactory  method  of  packing  and  trans¬ 
porting  the  produce  to  market.  No  doubt 
there  is  a  chance  for  some  great  reforms 
in  this  country  along  this  line.  A  look  at 
the  egg  market  reveals  the  fact  that  prices 
are  on  the  advance  and  prospects  are  good 
for  high  prices  for  strictly  fresh  eggs  all 
Winter,  while  storage  eggs  are  selling  at 
very  little  more  than  cost.  A  glance  at 
the  head  lines,  and  Fncle  Sam  is  getting 
ready  to  give  the  Germans  a  dose  of 
their  own  medicine.  This  reminds  us 
again  that  every  economy  should  be  prac¬ 
ticed  on  a  poultry  farm  so  as  to  save  for 
export  as  much  of  the  staple  cereals  as 
possible. 

The  Commissary. — The  work  on  the 
roof  was  finished  at  noon  and  we  were 
called  to  dinner,  which  consisted  of  stewed 
chicken,  boiled  potatoes,  (creamed  car¬ 
rots  and  sweet  corn,  with  rice  pudding 
for  dessert.  Nearly  all  of  our  food,  such 
as  eggs,  poultry  and  vegetables,  is  raised 
here  on  the  farm,  and  certainly  tastes 
much  better  than  when  purchased  from  a 
stoa-e  br  huckster,  after  being  carted 
around  a  day  or  two  in  hot  weather. 
After  dinner  comes  the  next  feeding  time 
for  the  chicks.  This  time  we  feed  dry 
mash  in  hoppers — enough  to  last  until 
noon  the  next  day,  so  the  birds  always 


have  dry  mash  before  them  all  the  time. 
This  mash  consists  of  equal  parts  corn- 
meal  and  ground  oats,  bran  and  mid¬ 
dlings,  with  about  10  per  cent  beef  sci’ap, 
5  per  cent  ground  bone  and  1  per  cent 
charcoal  added  to  make  a  complete  ration, 
yet  it  is  simple  enough  so  that  anyone 
can  remember  the  formula  and  mix  the 
feed  with  the  least  amount  of  labor  and 
trouble,  which  helps  wonderfully  in  do¬ 
ing  a  day’s  work.  Noon  feeding  time  for 
the  laying  flocks  calls  for  the  same  as  the 
i-ange,  except  that  a  little  scalded  Al¬ 
falfa  and  beet  pulp  are  added  to  the 
mash,  and,  of  course,  more  beef  scrap  is 
fed  to  the  layers. 

Direct  Sai.es. — While  feeding  the  noon 
feed  an  intei-ruption  occurred  in  the  form 
of  an  automobile  from  the  city  stopping, 
and  the  lady  on  the  back  .seat  wanted  a 
dozen  strictly  fre.sh  eggs  right  out  of  the 
nest.  Of  course  we  complied  with  her 
request,  and  she  told  us  that  she  had 
been  buying  eggs  done  up  in  fancy  car¬ 
tons  and  sold  at  a  fancy  price,  but  she 
always  purchased  direct  from  the  farm 
when  she  was  in  the  country,  and  found 
them  much  better. 

Afterxoo.v  Work.— The  work  of  the 
afternoon  was  to  be  clearing  up  the  range 
preparatory  to  seeding  rye,  so  all  hands 
took  rakes  and  gathered  the  brush  and 
sticks,  which  are  naturally  plentiful  on 
new  land,  into  large  piles  and  burned 
them.  The  ashes  help  to  fertilize  the 
soil,  and  with  the  addition  of  poultry 
manui-e  from  the  houses,  a  good  growth 
of  rye  is  expected.  This  will  be  u.sed  for 
green  feed  for  the  range  birds  next  sea¬ 
son.  While  the  work  is  going  on  outside. 


Mrs.  Greene  helps  with  the  testing  and 
packing  of  eggs  for  shipment  and  takes 
care  of  the  callers  who  just  want  to  see 
the  chickens  and  plant.  At  4  P.  M.  the 
regular  evening  feed  is  given  to  all  the 
birds  on  the  place.  This  consists  of 
scratch  feed,  the  same  as  is  fed  in  the 
morning,  except  that  a  larger  quantity 
is  always  fed  at  night,  so  the  birds  will 
go  to  roost  with  full  crops.  After  feed¬ 
ing,  the  water  pans  are  inspected  again 
and  filled  where  required.  Then  the  eggs 
are  gathered  and  the  dirty  ones  cleaned, 
ready  for  sorting  and  packing.  For  gath¬ 
ering  eggs  we  use  handmade  oak  baskets 
about  seven  inches  high  and  large  enough 
to  hold  about  2()0  eggs,  which  is  a  conve¬ 
nient  size  to  carry.  Wftion  this  work  is 
finished,  all  hands  are  ready  for  supper, 
and  hungry  enough  to  eat  a  good  meal 
with  a  relish  that  would  make  a  city  man 
wonder  how  much  the  next  meal  would 
cost. 

The  E.nd  op  the  Day. — A  poultry 
man’s  work,  however,  is  not  finished  at  5 
o’clock,  or  at  sundown,  as  he  must  see 
that  the  birds  all  go  to  roost  in  their 
proper  places,  and  close  up  the  houses  for 
the  night,  to  protect  the  birds  from  the 
numerous  animals  which  prowl  around 
at  night,  such  as  rats,  weasels,  skunks 
and  opossums ;  akso  owls,  and  occasionally 
a  dog  will  do  considerable  damage  to 
flocks  which  are  unprotected.  When  all 
is  secure  for  the  night  we  sit  down  and 
write  or  read  the  daily  paper  and  poul¬ 
try  papers  or  books,  not  forgetting  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  which  always  comes  first.  The 
work  on  a  poultry  farm  is  made  up  of 
many  details  every  day,  which  sometimes 
take  part  of  the  night  to  finish,  and  it 
has  been  our  experience  that  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  men  in  this  line  of  business  are 
those  who  do  their  work  well — never 


getting  discouraged  or  stopping  until  the 
work  is  fini.shed.  c.  S.  GREEXE. 


Human  Traits  in  Turkeys 

Being  a  turkey  raiser,  I  am  much  in¬ 
terested  in  your  occasional  articles  on 
turkeys.  Still,  there  seems  to  be  but 
little  actual  benefit  from  these  articles. 
There  is  hardly  any  uniformity  among 
raiser.s.  As  C.  S.  Phelps  says,  on  page 
1125,  “There  were  nearly  as  many  meth¬ 
ods  as  there  were  raisers  of  turkeys.” 
What  proves  successful  with  one  does 
not  succeed  with  another.  In  other 
words,  there  appears  to  be  no  standard  to 
follow,  as  when  raising  nearly  any  other 
class  of  poultry.  Here  is  a  farm  product 
W'hich  brings  much  more  than  a  35-cent 
dollar,  yet  is  steadily  decreasing  in  quan¬ 
tity.  Those  of  us  who  have  the  courage 
to  continue  from  year  to  year  make  a 
very  hand.some  profit,  especially  so,  con¬ 
sidering  the  small  investment.  The  time 
spent  during  the  period  of  getting  the 
poults  .started  is  quite  confining;  the  rest 
of  the  year  the  labor  item  is  so  small 
it  hardly  counts.  I  am  sending  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  several  young  toms,  shown  here¬ 
with,  taking  a  lesson  in  display  from  the 
old  leader.  This  is  a  common  Fall  affair. 

Vermont.  R.  M.  ball. 

R.  N.-Y. — The.se  young  fellows  are  cer¬ 
tainly  making  an  effort  to  “look  hand¬ 
some” — not  unlike  a  group  of  young  men 
at  dancing  .school.  These  birds  think 
they  have  much  to  be  thankful  for,  but 
the  holiday  dinner  will  decide  that. 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


Farm  work  is  progres.sing  nicely.  Many 
silos  are  filled,  or,  more  correctly  speak¬ 
ing,  are  partly  filled,  as  very  few  silos 
are  filled  full  this  year  on  account  of 
shortage  of  corn.  Hailstorms  did  great 


damage  to  corn  crop  during  the  Summer. 
Some  potatoes  are  being  dug  and  promise 
a  fair  crop.  Quite  a  few  new  silos  were 
built  this  Fall.  Wheat  crop  was  good 
and  the  oat  crop  fair,  except  where  the 
hail  struck.  The  .sowing  of  wheat  was 
late  on  account  of  the  wet  weather  and 
late  harvesting  of  oats.  Hay  crop  was 
good,  but'late.  Fruit  is  very  short,  there 
being  practically  no  apples.  Feed  has 
been  high  all  Summer  and  Fall,  and  other 
things  accordingly.  Cows  are  high,  as 
well  a^  hogs,  .sheep  and  poultry.  Ilorses 
are  not  as  high  as  in  former  years.  Farm 
help  is  very  scarce  and  a  very  serious 
question.  Farmers  are  having  a  hard 
time  getting  their  work  done,  but  are 
getting  along  nicely  considering  the  great 
.scarcity  of  help.  Dairying  on  a  small 
scale  is  one  of  the  chief  engagements  of 
the  farmers  in  this  section.  Everyone  is 
learning  more  and  more  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  more  live  stock  and  feed 
what  is  raised  on  the  farm  instead  ©f 
selling  the  feed.  p.  M. 

Mercer  Co.,  Pa. 

Eggs,  50e ;  pears,  Kieffer.  .55c  per  bas¬ 
ket  ;  onions,  65  to  75c  i)er  basket.  Pigs, 
26c  lb.  Cabbage.  8c  per  head ;  potatoes, 
$1.75  per  bu.  Chickens,  24c  lb.  D.  A.  D. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

No  dairy  farms  near  here ;  plenty  of 
scrub  cattle  through  country.  I  do  not 
know  of  one  good  cow  that  woull  bring 
anything  of  a  price ;  .$60  to  $65  is  about 
the  limit.  Cattle  small,  no  good  J)eef 
cattle.  Pork  scarce  and  high.  Egg.s,  SOc ; 
butter,  50e  in  trade,  and  scarce.  Not 
many  apples;  bring  .$1.50  to  $2  per  bu. 
Hay,  good  pi-ice,  advancing;  baled,  $18; 
loose,  $15,  at  barn.  Plenty  of  straw,  .$10 
to  $12  per  ton,  baled.  Good  ca^>bage,  2c 
cash ;  carrots,  $1.75  per  bu. ;  onions,  5c 
lb.,  cash  ;  retail  8c  in  stores.  Parsnips, 
good  crop.  Potatoes,  early  good ;  late 
ones  suffered  from  frost  of  September  10 
and  11,  most  about  one-fifth  crop.  I 
sold  9  bu.  yesterday  for  $1.60  cash.  No 
help,  so  many  will  fi-eeze  and  rot.  Beans, 
where  taken  care  of,  good ;  others,  noth¬ 
ing  at  all.  I  sold  100  lbs.  at  15c  lb. ; 
offered  18c  in  trade  at  store;  retail  20c. 
Everyone,  far  and  near,  canned  and  dried 
all  kinds  of  fruit  and  corn;  chestnuts 


have  no  meat  in  shell ;  a  failure.  Oats 
not  as  heavy  grain  as  last  year ;  four- 
fifths  of  a  crop.  Buckwheat,  40  per  cent 
of  a  crop ;  rye  good,  wheat  good  crop.  No 
rye  sold ;  wheat  most  all  exchanged  for 
flour.  Best  flour,  .$3.,55  per  sack.  Last  week 
in  October,  .5  to  6  in.  snow,  plenty  of  heavy 
storms,  thunder  and  lightning,  snowing 
and  blowing;  very  discouraging,  b.  o.  s. 

Elk  Co.,  Pa, 


Population  of  Oxford  is  about  .3.()00; 
four  warehouses  where  the  farmers  bring 
their  grain  and  hay,  potatoes  and  also 
railk-shipping  station.  Not  many  apples 
raised  for  market  here.  Not  much  truck- 
ing._  There  is  not  much  stir  in  the  milk 
business ;  prices  about  the  same  for  the 
past  two  or  three  months.  All  prices 
given  are  private  sales:  Wheat,  .$2;  oats, 
60c :  corn  right  from  field,  72  lbs.,  .$1.10 ; 
baled  hay,  $20  to  $22.  Milk,  4  per  cent 
butter  fat,  per  ewt.,  $2.85;  3e  extra  for 
each  10  points  over  4  per  cent;  3c  le.ss 
for  each  lO  points  under  4  per  cent.  But¬ 
ter,  44  to  46c;  eggs,  40  to  45c.  Pork, 
per  cwt.^  dressed,  $21.  Veal,  live  \\’eight, 
$15.  Young  chickens,  alive,  20o  lb.; 
fowls,  18  to  20c.  Good  fresh  cows.  $8() 
to  .$140;  fat  bulls,  7  to  8c.  Feeders  are 
being  bought  at  Lancaster  for  $9  per 

C'Vt.  ,j.  0.  M. 

Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


.8tock  steers,  9  to  10c;  potatoes.  $1.4,5; 
milk,  .$2.80  per  cwt. ;  eggs,  43c :  hay, 
Timothy,  $23  ;  clover,  $22.  x.  c.  M. 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Hay  was  a  good  crop,  corn  poor,  silos 
about  half  filled.  Oats  about  30  bii.  to 
the  acre ;  buckwheat  middling,  mostly  out 
in  the  rain  yet.  No  apples  to  speak  of, 
worth  .$2  per  bu.  Pears  quite  plenty. 
Potatoes,  about  two-thirds  of  a  crop, 
about  half  dug,  $1.2.5  per  bu.  We  get 
League  prices  for  our  milk.  Fresh  cows, 
.$80  to  .$125;  cows  coming  fresh  in  the 
Spring,  from  $50  to .  $.80.  Fat  cattle 
scarce :  very  few  hogs,  22c  dressed.  Chick¬ 
ens,  alive.  22c.  Meal,  $3.90  per  cwt. ; 
cow  feed,  $2.90  cwt. ;  oats,  60c.  j.  ii.  a. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Potatoes,  .$4.75  per  bbl. ;  onions,  $5..50 
per  bbl. ;  cabbage.  .$3.50  to  .$6  per  1(X);  tur- 
nips._.$2..50  to  $2.75  per  bbl.;  apples,  .$3 
to  $.5  per  bbl.  Hay,  7.5  to  90e  per  cwt. 
Rye^straw^  $9  to  .$10  per  ton,  loose ;  rye, 
,$1.95  per  50  lbs. ;  oats,  7,5c  per  bu.  New 
milch  cows,  $75  to  $125;  pork,  .$23  per 
cwt.;  fowls,  2,5e  per  lb.,  live  .weight; 
chicken.s,  25c ;  butter,  50c  per  lb. ;  eggs, 
55c  per  doz.  f.  w. 

Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  weather  has  been  very  wet  for  the 
past  month,  too  wet  for  potato  digging 
and  curing  buckwheat.  Both  are  only  half 
a  crop.  Dealers  are  paying  $1.25  per  bu. 
for  potatoes  and  .$3  per  cwt.  for  buck¬ 
wheat.  Help  is  very  scarce.  Farmers 
are  offering  30c  an  hour.  Corn  was  near¬ 
ly  a  failure  in  place.s.  Grasshoppers 
have  appeared  in  this  section,  the  fir.st 
time  in  several  years.  More  Winter 
grain  was  sown  this  Fall  than  usual. 
Several  carloads  of  lime  are  used  each 
year,  as  the  land  is  very  sour  through 
this  section.  Eggs,  60c;  butter,  46c;  hay, 
$12  per  ton,  I)res.sed  pork,  21o  per  lb. ; 
plenty  of  horses  are  for  sale.  L.  W.  R. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Oats.  65c;  wheat,  $2.15  bu. ;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $3  per  cwt.  Potatoes  at  Martville, 
$1.35;  Cato,  $1.50;  Savannah,  ,$1.40. 
Ilay,  .$12  per  ton ;  Alfalfa,  $15.  Wool, 
65c  per  lb.  Lambs,  12  to  14c  per  lb., 
live  weight.  Hogs,  20c  per  lb.,  live ;  27c 
dres.sed.  Beans,  $7  per  bu.  My  milk  and 
dairy  products  go  to  New  York  at  League 
prices,  but  butter  is  50e  per  lb.,  and  a 
good  milch  cows  sells  readily  for  $100. 
Apples  from  $1..50  to  $2  per  cwt, 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.  F.  L.  s. 


Potatoes,  $4..50  to  $5  per  bbl.  Dressed 
pigs,  $24  per  cwt.  Apples  from  $3  to  $4 
per  bbl. ;  eggs.  SOc.  New  milch  cows, 
.^00;  beef  cattle  high  and  scarce.  I  am 
selling  sweet  cream  for  $8  per  40-qt.  can. 

Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y.  _  s.  G.  F. 

Potatoes,  per  bu.,  ,$2 ;  sweet,  SVs  to  6c 
per  lb. ;  cabbage,  per  lb.,  2c ;  apples,  poor 
grades,  $1  per  bu. ;  good  grades,  .$2  per 
bu.  Pears,  per  crate,  nearly  a  bushel, 
$1.15.  Butter,  country,  65e  per  lb. ; 
creamery,  60c.  Eggs,  55  to  60c,  seldom 
in  stock.  Sugar,  10c  lb. ;  2  to  5  lbs.  to  a 
customer.  Wheat  around  $2.20  per  bu. ; 
eorn.  shelled,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  chicken  feed, 
.$4  ..50  per  1(X)  lbs.  R.  M.  w. 

.Jefferson  Co.,  Pa. 


Potatoes,  $1.40  to  $1.80  per  bu. ;  ap¬ 
ples,  $1 ;  beans.  .$9  per  bu.  New  ear 
corn  recently  sold  here  at  auction  for  72e 
per  bu.  Cabbage,  114  and  2c  per  lb. 
Hogs,  live,  15  and  16c;  dressed.  20  and 
21c  per  lb.  Butter,  SOc;  eggs,  45c,  very 
scarce.  Chestnuts,  15c  per  qt.  Young 
hems,  25c;  old  hens  and  roosters,  20c. 
We  have  received  these  prices  for  nearly 
all  of  these  products  at  Rossiter,  our 
nearest  miiiing  town.  Are  having  very 
bad  weather,  not  over  one-third  of  pota¬ 
toes  dug  yet.  E.  B.  w. 

Indiana  Co.,  Pa. 

Hay,  as  to  quality,  $10  to  $18.  Rye, 
.$1.90  per  bu. ;  buckwheat,  $1..50;  oats, 
70c ;  corn,  $2.  Potatoes,  $1.75  to  $2  per 
bu. ;  cabbage,  5  to  8c  per  head  from 
field ;  turnips,  $1  per  bu.  Apples,  $2.50 
to  $.3  per  bbl. ;  butter,  dairy,  47c  per  lb. 
Eggs,  48c.  Milch  cows.  $75  to  $100;  fat 
veal  calves,  14c  lb.,  live  weight;  pork, 
16e  per  lb.,  live  weight;  beef  cattle,  live, 
8  to  9e  per  lb.  n.  Q.  p. 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Eggs.  —  Fancy  hennery  whites.  75  to 
Soc;  fancy  hennery  browns,  55  to  61c; 
nearby  gathered  whites  and  mixed,  56  to 
70c;  white  pullets’,  52  to  60c.  Candle 
your  eggs  before  shipping,  and  do  not 
pack  cracked  eggs.*  Use  new  cases,  with 
No.  1  flats  and  fillers,  placing  excelsior 
on  top  and  bottom. 

Rutter.  —  Market  firm;  best  Western 
creamery,  451^  to  45%c ;  prime  to  fancy, 
42V^  to  44c;  fancy  Eastern  dairy,  41  to 
44c ;  Eastern  dairy  in  mi.xed  packages, 
40  to  43c. 

Live  Pouetry. — Good  demand  for  large 
colored  fowls,  also  small  chickens ;  large 
colored  chickens  selling  slow.  Fowls,  23 
to  26c;  chickens,  25  to  27c;  old  roosters, 
IS  to  19c;  State  ducks,  23  to  25c;  tur¬ 
keys,  25;  geese,  20c. 

EMPTY  COOPS. 

All  empty  coops  are  turned  ovep  to  the 
express  companies  promptly  after  arrival. 
We  obtain  a  receipt  for  them.  We  are 
exerting  every  effort  to  have  the  express 
companies  return  them  to  the  shipper 
promptly.  Shippers  who  do  not  receive 
the  coops  promptly  should  write  us  for 
n  copy  of  the  express  receipt  and  have  the 
local  agent  trace  the  shipment,  or  as  a 
last  resort  file  claim  with  their  local  ex¬ 
press  agent  for  their  loss. 

Etm?  Calves  axd  Hogs. — Live  calves 
weak,  15Vt  to  15^/{>c;  fair  to  good.  14  to 
1.5c:  common,  11  to  1.3c:  buttermilks,  8 
to  9c :  live  hogs,  $16.50  to  $17.90. 

Dressed  Veals  and  Dressed  Pork. — 
Choice  veals.  19V2  to  20c:  prime,  ISV^  to 
19c;  common,  16  to  17c:  buttermilks,  12 
to  14c;  dressed  pigs,  12  to  20  lbs.,  24  to 
2Sc :  dressed  pork,  21  to  25c ;  dressed  hot- 
hou.se  lambs,  $12. 

Hog-Dressed  Calves.  —  Calves  from 
four  to  six  weeks  old  and  weighing  from 
SO  to  110  lbs.,  are  the  most  desirable  for 
shipping  to  this  market;  a  few  buvers 
can  use  heavier  weights  if  the  quality  is 
very  choice.  They  should  be  dressed  in 
the  following  manner :  When  all  is  ready 
for  the  killing,  take  the  calf  gently  (it 
must  not  be  worn-ied  or  chased,  and  should 
not  be  fed  for  a  space  of  at  least  six  hours 
previous),  tie  a  rope  to  hind  legs  and 
hang  it  up  clear  of  the  ground  or  floor, 
then  cut  the  head  off  jiLst  behind  the  ears; 
when  thoroughly  bled  out.  put  in  the 
gambrel  stick  and  cut  off  the  legs  at  the 
knee-joint — where  the  knuckles  and  head 
skin  are  left  on  sellers  have  to  allow 
enough  w'eight  to  fully  cover  these,  and 
it  is  best  to  remove  them  before  shipment. 
'J’hen  open  the  belly  from  pretty  well  up 
between  the  legs  to  the  breast  bone ;  re¬ 
move  all  the  intestines,  including  the 
lights,  liver,  heart,  and  especially  the  rec¬ 
tum  and  windpipe,  so  that  there  may  be 
a  free  circulation  of  air  through  the  calf. 
Re  careful  not  to  di.sturb  the  covering  to 
the  kidneys.  Now  balance  evenly  on  the 
gambrel  and  place  a  stick  of  suitable 
length  in  the  opening  to  hold  it  in  proper 
shape:  then  hang  in  a  cool,  drv  place 
until  the  flesh  is  “set”  and  the*  animal 
heat  it  all  out.  The  stick  which  was 
jtlaced  across  the  opening  should  now  be 
remo^’ed.  In  warm  weather  the  opening 
should  be  filled  with  a  large  piece  of  ice 
and  .sewed  up.  The  calf  should  then  be 
laid  down  so  that  the  cold  air  will  reach 
all  parts  of  the  carcass.  Never  sew  up 
a  calf  except  to  keep  in  the  ice.  Mark 
for  .shipment  by  sewing  a  “shipping  tag” 
to  the  bag  skin  between  the  hind  legs. 
Very  small,  young  calves  are  liable  to 
seizure  by  our  meat  inspectors  as  unfit 
for  food.  P’ed  calves,  buttermilk  calves, 
grass  calves  and  yearlings  sell  much  lower 
in  price  than  veal  calves. 

Pears. — ^The  ordinary  run  of  Kieffere 
are  .selling  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  barrel. 
If  fancy  they  will  bring  as  much  as  $4. 
The  demand  is  limited,  on  account  of  the 
sugar  shortage.  Seckel,  $5  to  .$8 ;  Anjou. 
$3  to  $6 :  Rose,  $4  to  $8 ;  Clairgeau,  .$4 
to  $7. 

Quinces.— Fancy  large,  $4.50  to  $5; 
No.  1,  $3  to  4.  Little  demand,  on  account 
of  sugar  shortage. 

Apples.  —  Apple  market  is  $1  lower 
than  last  week ;  McIntosh,  .$3  to  $7 ;  Jon¬ 
athan,  $3  to  .$7;  Wealthv.  .$3  to  $5; 
Snow,  .$4  to  .$5.50;  Spy,  .$2.50  to  $5; 
Raldwin,  .$3  to  $5;  Greening,  $3  to  $5.50; 
Ren  Davis,  $3  to  $3.50. 

Mapi.e  Products  and  Honey. — Sugar, 
light,  lb.,  15  to  17c;  syrup,  gal.,  .$1.50; 
clover,  white,  extracted,  14  to  16c ;  buck¬ 
wheat,  12  to  14c ;  clover  comb,  20  to  23e. 

Potatoes.  —  Market  generallv  weak. 
State,  180  lbs.,  bulk.  $4  to  $4.25*;  16S-lb. 
bags,  $3.75  to  $4.25;  150-lb.  bags,  $3.25 
to  $3.35 ;  Maine,  ISO  lbs.,  bulk.  $4  to 
$4.2o;  165-lb.  bags,  $4  to  $4.25;  Long 
Island,  180  lbs.,  bulk,  $4.75  to  $5 ;  168-lb. 
bags,  $4.50  to  $4.75. 

Onmons.— State,  white,  100  lbs..  $2.50 

.r ’lo$^’75®”^'''®’  ’ 

Reans. — Marrow,  15  to  16Vl>c;  pea,  15 
to  1544c:  red  kidney,  14  to  15Vjc. 


Events  of  the  Week 

(Continued  from  page  1.346.) 

Fritz  C)erundal.  former  chief  steward 
of  the  steamship  United  Sttites,  and 
Waldemar  J.  Adams  and  Robert  J.  Collin, 
Swedish  booksellers,  who  conspired  to 
smuggle  war  materials  abroad,  receiv^ 
sentences  Nov.  9,  in  the  New  York  Fed¬ 
eral  Court  of  one  year  and  one  day  im¬ 
prisonment  and  $1,000  fine  each. 

1'  ire  which  broke  out  in  the  business 
section  of  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  10 
caused  a  loss  of  .$250,0(K).  Sparks  were 
carried  to  the  residential  section,  where 
several  houses  were  destroyed. 

Nov.  11  fire  of  suspicious  origin  des¬ 
troyed  the  plant  of  the  Washburn  Wire 
Works,  East  River  and  118th  St.,  New 
York,  where  parts  of  rifles  for  Atnericafl 
soldiers  were  being  made.  The  total 
loss  is  above  $1.500,()00.  Many  employees 
were  enemy  aliens. 

Former  Queen  Liliuokalani  died  at 
Honolulu,  H.  I.,  Nov.  11.  She  was  born 
in  1838. 

Post  Office  inspectors  and  the  New 
lork  police  are  trying  to  find  Elmer 
Dwiggins,  who  from  his  office,  at  165 
Rroadway,  New  York,  as  manager  of  the 
Liberty  I.oan  Extension  Club,  has  sold 
through  stores  and  to  school  children 
about  $600,000  worth  of  Liberty  Ronds 
to  about  6,000  persons  on  the  doliar  down 
dollar  a  week  plan.  His  accounts  wei-e 
seized  Nov.  12  by  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  and  an  apparent  shortage  of 
$73,000  has  been  discovered,  according 
to  Assistant  United  States  Attorney 
Knox.  Dwiggjns  is  the  general  agency 
manager  for  New  lork  and  New  .Tersey 
of  the  Rankers  Life  Company  C)f  I>es 
Moines,  la. 

I  ARM  A]N  D  GARDEN. — ^The  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  Poultry  Club,  Inc.,  this  year 
admits  the  public  absolutely  free  to  its 
tenth  anninal  show,  lYhich  will  be  held 
in  the  Municipal  Auditorium,  Dec.  18-21. 
Chas.  MacNear,  C.  H,  Shaylor,  Harold 
Tompkins,  and  Prof.  Victor  G.  Aubrv 
will  be  the  judges.  Premium  lists,  booth 
iteservations  and  _  anj'  information  de¬ 
sired  can  be  obtained  bv  writing  to  the 
show  secretary,  G.  L.  Collester,  244  Main 
St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

The^  forty-first  annual  convention  of 
the  New  Y'ork  State  Dairymen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  held  at  the  Armory  in 
Syracuse,  December  11-14.  The  in'dica- 
tions  at  present  are  that  the  largest  and 
most  up-to-date  exhibit  of  dairy  and 
farm  machinery  ever  shown  in  the  State 
will  be  on  exhibition  in  the  Armory  dur¬ 
ing  the  convention.  There  will  also  be 
an  _  exhibition  of  dairy  products,  for 
which  the  association  is  offering  liberal 
premiums.  One  of  the  most  important 
issues  at  the  present  time  is  the  stand¬ 
ardization  of  milk  ;  this  question,  as  well 
as  many  others  that  are  of  vital  import¬ 
ance  to  the  producer  and  consumer  alike, 
will  be  presented  to  the  convention  by 
men  of  national  reputation.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  convention,  there  wil  be  a 
purebred  Holstein  sale.  December  1.3-14. 
A  sale  of  high-class,  registered  Ilolsteins. 
consigned  by  the  leading  breeders  of  the 
Eastern  8tate^.  will  be  held  in  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  Sale  P.Tvilion  under  the  nuinage- 
ment  of  the  E.  M.  Hastings  Co.,  Lacona, 
N.  Y. 

The  seventh  annual  Ohio  State  Ain)le 
Show,  which  was  to  have  been  held  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Novvember  17th  to  2.3rd,  h.-is  been 
transferred  to  Toledo,  and  will  be  he’d 
in  conjunction  with  the  National  Farmers' 
Exposition,  December  5th  to  15th. 

There  is  reported  a  great  .scarcity  of 
farm  help  throughout  New  York  State. 
The  Rureaii  of  Farm  Settlement  located 
with  the  State  Public  Employment  at 
3ip  .lay  St.,  Rrooklyn,  N.  Y.,  daily  re¬ 
ceives  farm  hands  experienced  and  inex¬ 
perienced.  and  brings  them  in  touch  with 
farmers  throughout  the  State.  There  is 
no  charge.  The  fai'mer,  in  applying, 
should  state  his  wants  in  detail  ,as  to 
wages  paid,  kind  of  farming,  etc.  Most 
of  the  men  require  their  transportiition 
to  destination,  and  the  Rureau  arranges 
to  purchase  ticket  and  put  them  on  train, 
checking  baggage  to  farmer. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Indiana  Horticultural  Society,  annual 
growers’  conference  and  apiile  show, 
lYashington.  Ind.,  November  21-27. 

Michigan  State  Horticultur:il  Societv, 
annual  meeting.  Grand  Rapids.  Midi., 
December  4-6. 

Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society, 
annual  convention  and  fruit  exhibit,  Har¬ 
risburg,  Va..  December  4-6. 

National  Farmers’  Exposition,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  llecember  .5-15. 

Derry  I’oultry  Association,  annual 
show.  Derry  N.  H.,  December  11-14. 

New  York  State  Dairymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  meeting,  the  Armory,  Svra- 
cuse,  N.  Y^.  December  11-14. 

Palace  Poultry  Show,  New  York  Cit.v, 
December  11-15. 

New  .Tersey  State  Hfuticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  annual  meeting,  Newark,  N.  J.. 
December  10-11. 

University  Horticultural  Society.  Ohio 
State  University,  seventh  annual  show, 
Columbus,  O.,  December  13-15. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Poultry  Club.  Inc., 
annual  show.  Municipal  Auditorium, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  December  18-21. 

Madison  Square  Garden  I'oultry  Show, 
^9^^  Oity,  December  28,  .Tanuarv  2. 

Granite  State  Dairymen’.s  Association,  i 
milk,  cream,  butter  and  cheese  show  La¬ 
conia.  N.  IL,  December  19-21.  ' 


What  Do  You  Want  To  Pay 
For  Your  Rubber  Footwear? 


^mco  Four  Buckle  Arctic. 
Famous  (or  giving  satisfaction. 


LAMbertville 

"Grubber  footwear^ 

Do  you  have  a  hard  time  finding  rubber  boots  and  shoes  that  are  suited 
to  your  work  and  at  a  price  you  want  to  give?  Buy  Laxnbertville  Rubber 
Footwear  and  gel  what  you  want. 

There's  a  Lambertville  Brand  for  Every  Purpose  and  Every  Purse 


Snag-Proof — All  rubber  and  duck. 
Seven  thicknesses  of  rubber  ground  into 
the  heavy  duck. 

Redskin — Made  of  long  wearing  ted 
rubber. 


stout  ribs  to  prevent  cracking  or  breaking. 

L  Brand — Duck  vamp,  long  service  foot¬ 
wear  at  moderate  price. 

White— Pure  white  rubber  ia  Snag- 
Proof  quality — steam  cured  in  vacuum, 
'  ned  ” 


Lamco~Pure  gum  reinforced  with  seven  designed  for  extreme  severe  service, 

You  can  make  sure  you  are  getting  Lambertville  by  looking  for  the  Green  Oval  Label 
on  every  boot  and  shoe. 

You  should  find  Lambertville  FootvJear  for  sale  at  the  best  store  in  your  locality. 
Not  all  stores  sell  the  Lambertville  line  because  we  limit  the  sale  to  merchants  who  value 
a  satisfied  customer  above  a  quick  profit.  If  you  do  oot  find  a  dealer  near  you,  write  us 
and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

LAMBERTVILLE  RUBBER  CO.,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 
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The  Titan  Tractor  Record 

J\  TITAN  tractor  is  a  safe  machine  to  buy. 
^  ^  The  present  models  have  been  at  work 
steadil}’’  on  average  American  farms  for  more  than 
two  years.  Their  standing  is  established. 

Ninety-six  per  cent  of  Titan  owners  say  t’ley  are  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  amount  and  quality  of  work  the  machines 
do,  and  with  their  fuel  economy. 

Every  Titan  tractor  operates  successfully  on  kerosene. 
\ou  can  always  get  a  plentiful  supply  of  kerosene  or  dis¬ 
tillate,  at  a  reasonable  price. 

_  There  are  two  sizes -10-20  and  1.5-30  II.  P.  The  10-20 
size  IS  the  one  recommended  for  average  farms.  It  is  a  three- 
plow  outfit  with  two  plowing  speeds,  1.85  and  2.50  miles  per 
from  7  to  10  acres  a  day.  You  can  use  it  for 
ah  kinds  of  belt  work  up  to  20-H.  P.  and  for  hauling. 

Both  sizes  give  the  same  steady,  reliable  service.  Both 
operate  successfully  on  kerosene.  They  reduce  labor  costs. 
By  getting  the  work  done  ia  the  right  way  and  at  the  right 
time,  they  increase  yields. 

A  Titan  tractor  is  a  safe,  profitable  machine  to  buy. 

To  hav'e  a  Titan  tractor  delivered  in  time  for  tlie  harvest 
plowing,  your  order  should  be  placed  soon. 
Vv  rite  us  for  catalogues. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

^rww^  .  ^  _  (Incorporsted) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion  Decring  McCormiclc 


Milwaukea 


Osborne 


When  you  u'rite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  JV.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ‘‘square  deal.'’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


A  BaJanced  Ration;  Thanksgiving 
Part  II, 

“ICndubance.” — It  just  settled  down  to 
a  test  between  boy  and  man  to  see  which 
would  give  in  first.  That  was  part  of 
the  “Yankee”  of  it.  In  those  days  every 
contact  between  two  New  England  people 
wms  a  conflict  of  wits  or  will  power — 
everything  from  trading  horses  to  hiring 
a  new  minister.  John  would  never  have 
thought  Uncle  Daniel  was  a  full  man  if 
the  old  gentleman  had  given  him  a  piece 
of  sausage  and  a  buckwheat  cake  that 
first  morning.  Uncle  Daniel  could  never 
have  bragged  that  he  had  a  “smart  boy” 
if  John  had  been  brought  to  his  “sumsr 
by  only  two  .slices  of  brown  bread !  For 
while  all  through  the  ages  the  ruling 
powers  have  hated  rebels  and  cut  off  their 
heads  whenever  lawful  or  possible,  these 
same  rulers  have  always  had  a  sort  of 
sneaking  admiration  for  the  outlaws.  John 
^d  another  chance  to  locate  the  hound 
and  hare  before  breakfast,  but  he  couldn’t 
do  it.  So  he  had  his  two  slices  of  brown 
bread — a  little  salt  with  them.  I  cannot 
say  he  spread  a  smile  over  them  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  butter,  but  they  went  down. 

Heavy  Hours. — It  was  the  day  before 
Thanksgiving,  and  no  school.  PLay? 
John’s  play  hours  were  as  wide  apart  as 
his  dollars.  He  earned  $4  a  year  “pump¬ 
ing  the  organ”  at  the  church,  as  the  only 
source  of  income.  Three  times  a  day,  52 
times  a  year,  made  150  times.  One  hot 
day  John  counted  the  strokes  required  to 
keep  the  leaky  lungs  of  that  old  organ  in 
singing  power.  It  required  780  pump- 
handle  strokes.  Multiply  780  by  150,  and 
divide  the  product  into  $4,  and  see  what 
you  get.  John  made  it  about  2^/4  cents 
for  each  service,  and  it  seemed  pretty 
cheap  wind.  As  for  the  price  for  each 
stroke,  that  faded  away  in  the  distance — 
a  fit  companion  for  that  hare.  So  when 
I  say  that  play  hours  were  earned  as 
laboriously  as  those  dollars  you  realize 
what  boy  life  was  on  that  farm.  Uncle 
Daniel  was  no  scientist,  but  he  knew 
food  provides  energy  and  work  burns  it 
up!  When  the  woodpile  was  emptied 
the  fire  went  out  and  the  stove  went  cold. 
The  way  to  bring  a  boy  to  his  senses  and 
bis  sums  was  to  empty  the  woodbox  by 
making  him  work  off  the  energy  in  the 
brown  bread.  An  empty  stomach  will 
dissolve  the  hardest  “grit”  in  a  boy  s 
character.  So  John  went  on  the  wood- 
pile  out  back  of  the  shed.  You  take  a 
cold,  gray  November  day  and  run  a  buck¬ 
saw  from  breakfast  to  dinner  and  there 
will  not  be  much  “energy”  left  in  two 
slices  of  brown  bread,  and  Uncle  Daniel 
fully  expected  the  boy  to  give  in  and  cry 
by  dinner  time. 

Scenic  Effect.  —  If  anyone  had  ac¬ 
cused  Uncle  Daniel  of  being  a  psycholo¬ 
gist  the  old  man  would  have  ordered  the 
dangerous  character  off  the  place  and  then 
gone  in  to  hunt  the  word  in  the  diction¬ 
ary.  Yet  the  way  he  had  appealed  to  the 
boy’s  imagination  showed  him  a  master 
at  the  art.  Why  did  he  set  the  dog  on  the 
neighbor’s  eat  if  not  to  bring  the  boys 
mind  back  to  the  hare  and  the  hound? 
Wliy  did  he  chase  the  Brahma  rooster  all 
over  the  yard  with  Aunt  Mary  shaking 
her  apron  in  the  doorway?  He  caught 
old  Brahma  right  by  the  woodpile,  and 
even  borrowed  the  boy’s  hatchet  to  toma¬ 
hawk  his  victim.  Then  he  sat  down  in 
the  barn  doorway  to  dress  old  Brahma. 
Eveiw  now  and  then  he  would  glance  up 
at  the  boy  as  if  to  say:  “Now  doesn  t 
this  make  you  think  out  where  the  bare 
is?” 

Oh,  I  think  the  old  man  tried  to  make 
it  easy  for  the  boy,  but  it  was  no  use. 
The  boy  went  in  and  ate  his  brown  bread 
without  a  murmur.  He  went  up  into  his 
room  for  a  moment  and  then  went  back 
to  his  woodpile.  He  wasn’t  defiant,  but 
just  silent  and  “game.” 

“Holding  Out.”  —  Through  the  long 
afternoon  the  boy  worked  on.  Aunt  Mary 
tried  a  little  of  what  is  called  the  “psycho¬ 
logical  stuff”  on  him  by  opening  the 
kitchen  door.  The  odor  of  her  mince  pies 
and  plum  pudding  and  the  sage  dressing, 
ready  for  old  Brahma,  poured  out  upon 
the  little  worker  and  nearly  overpowered 
him.  He  did  try  to  get  on  the  scent  of 
that  hare,  but  the  fumes  probably  got 
into  his  nose  and  spoiled  the  hunt.  He 
thought  he  might  work  the  “sum”  up  in 
his  room,  and  they  let  him  go.  Aunt 
Mary  was  deaf  and  could  not  hear  certain 
suspicious  sounds  in  the  chimney, 
she  did  not  notice  the  boy’s  pockets  when 
he  came  down.  Uncle  Daniel  was  frankly 
puzzled  when  John  showed  up  for  supper 
still  “going  strong,”  as  the  old  man  put 
it.  Something  was  wrong,  or  that  was 
wonderful  brown  bread — or  possibly  a 
wonderful  boy.  The  old  man  hesitated 
as  he  served  out  the  leftover  beans  and 
fried  potatoes.  He  wanted  to  give  that 
“enduring  boy”  a  good  share,  but  that 
would  destroy  discipline,  and  when  that 
went  all  the  foundations  of  society  went 
with  it.  So  John  had  his  two  slices  of 
bread  and  extra  water  and  went  off  to 
bed  early.  It  was  necessary  to  talk  loud 
to  Aunt  Mary,  and  John  heard  the  con¬ 
versation  downstairs. 

“Mrs.  Reed,  you  haven’t  fed  him  any¬ 
thing,  have  you?” 

“Not  a  bit — I  thought  you  had.  You 
always  give  up  first.” 

“No  I  don’t !  But  it  beats  all  how  he 
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keeps  up  and  coming  on  bread  and 
water !” 

“It  does!  He’s  tough  and  stubborn.” 

“So  he  is.  If  he  could  only  exercise 
such  powers  on  something  worthy !” 

“There,  you  are  weakening  on  him. 
You’ll  be  feeding  him  next  thing.” 

And  John  just  looked  at  the  chimney 
shadows — and  grinned  ! 

The  Final  Test.  —  Thanksgiving 
morning  was  a  busy  time  on  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  farm — one  of  the  rare  play  days 
for  the  boy.  But  there  was  no  play  for 
John.  He  turned  out  in  good  time  and 
did  his  chores  and  ate  his  bread  with 
vifeor.  Uncle  Daniel  began  to  waver. 
He  had  never  expected  this.  It  upset 
all  his  exjieinence  and,  although  he  did 
not  know  it,  all  scientific  theories  as  well. 
Years  ago,  when  they  wanted  to  bring 
stubborn  rebels  to  time,  they  broke  them 
on  the  “wheel.”  That  was  the  end  of 
all  who  made  “bre.aks”  against  the  settled 
order  of  things.  You  gentlemen  who  were 
boys  on  one  of  those  rocky  farms  know 
that  they  had  a  “wheel”  there  on  which 
some  of  us  broke  our  spirit  and  our  desire 
to  be  farmers !  This  “wheel”  was  a 
grindstone.  The  boy  was  expected  to  turn 
it  while  the  farmer  or  the  hired  man  held 
down  the  ax  or  scythe.  I  have  a  friend 
who  says  the  wheels  of  the  modern  car 
have  taken  our  young  folks  away  from 
the  farm.  I  think  that  old  grinds-tone 
carried  or  drove  more  of  them  away ! 
No  use  talking,  if  farmers  had  put  a  foot- 
power  on  the  stone  and  substituted  their 
own  legs  for  the  boy’s  arm,  there  would 
be  fewer  abandoned  farms  today.  So 
when  Aunt  Mary  wanted  an  edge  on  the 
carving  knife  Uncle  Daniel  put  John  on 
the  wheel.  The  boy  turned  the  handle 
while  the  old  man  “held  on.”  It  made 
the  boy  puff,  and  the  man  thought  he 
surely  had  him  going  at  last.  So  he 
hunted  up  tw'o  axes,  three  hatchets,  two 
scythes,  a  billhook  and  three  hoes,  and 
arranged  them  all  beside  the  stone !  Of 
course  there  was  no  need  of  sharpening 
those  scythes  and  hoes,  but  that  boy  must 
be  made  to  give  in.  Then  began  a  great 
contest  between  the  old  man’s  hands  and 
the  boy’s  arms  and  back.  It  was  rheuma¬ 
tism  against  brown  bread.  The  old  man 
“held  on”  with  tw'o  axes  and  started  with 
a  hatchet,  when  his  fingers  failed  and  the 
hatchet  fell  on  the  ground.  It  is  true  that 
John  was  within  three  turns  of  his  limit, 
three  big  tears  had  started  down  his 
cheek,  and  he  was  ready  to  give  in.  It 
was  the  minister  who  came  just  in  time 
to  #;ave  their  faces ! 

A  Friend  In  Need. — I  shall  alw^ays 
think  the  minister  knew  something  of 
what  was  going  on,  and  had  come  to  do 
a  little  quiet  church  work.  He  was  by 
no  means  a  handsome  man,  but  he  did 
look  like  a  wingless  angel  to  both  boy  and 
man  at  that  grindstone  Of  coui’se  no 
more  work  could  be  done  since  the  min¬ 
ister  had  dropped  in  for  dinner,  and  Uncle 
Daniel  soon  had  him  in  the  melancholy 
parlor  while  John  went  out  to  feed  the 
hens.  I  think  the  minister  got  tired  of 
that  parlor,  for  when  Uncle  Daniel  was 
called  on  to  help  mash  the  potatoes  and 
set  the  table  the  minister  came  out  to  the 
henhouse,  where  he  and  John  went  after 
the  hare  and  hounds  together.  And  of 
course  the  minister  was  asked  to  say  a 
blessing  when  at  last  dinner  was  ready. 
He  did  it  well.  He  remembered  the  old 
folks  and  their  bounty  and  then  he  put 
in  a  fine  word  for  “the  capable  boy  who 
has  shown  such  patient  endurance  and 
w'ho  now  gladly  gives  thanks  that  he 
understands  the  principle  at  the  root  of 
his  hard  problem !” 

That  was  all.  Uncle  Daniel  cut  a  big 
slice  of  white  meat  off  old  Brahma  and 
one  of  his  two  bony  legs,  with  dressing 
enough  to  make  a  full  suit  of  clothes,  and 
passed  it  to  Aunt  Mary.  She  loaded  on 
potato  and  squash  and  gravy  until  the 
plate  ran  over — and  silently  passed  it  to 
•Tohn.  Not  a  word  was  said — that  was 
not  the  New  England  way.  The  minister 
just  coughed  and  looked  out  the  window, 
and  so  I  do  not  remember  anything  more 
“thankful”  than  that  change  from  brown 
bread  to  baked  Brahma. 

A  Balanced  Ration. — I  think  the  old 
folks  regarded  John  thereafter  with  some¬ 
thing  of  awe.  Here  was  a  boy  who 
seemed  to  upset  the  laws  of  nature.  There 
wasn’t  enough  protein  in  brown  bread  to 
keep  him  going  as  he  did.  Maybe  he  was 
like  a  human  clover  plant,  getting  his 
nitrogen  out  of  the  air!  The  old  folks 
did  not  put  it  just  that  way,  but  that  is 
what  they  felt.  They  bad  a  boy  to  be 
bragged  about — when  he  was  not  present ! 
The  minister  was  wiser.  One  day  he  met 
John  on  the  road,  and  asked  in  his  kindly 
way  how  it  was  done.  Then  the  secret 
came  out.  A  squirrel  had  made  a  hoard 
of  nuts  under  the  eaves  near  that  old 
chimney.  There  were  hickories  and  chest¬ 
nuts.  John  had  found  this  food  conserva¬ 
tion  headquarters,  and  quietly  added  to  it. 
So  when  limited  to  brown  bread  he  had 
commandeered  Mr.  Squirrel’s  supply,  and 
balanced  the  bread  with  a  pint  or  so  of 
nut  meats.  I  told  you  he  mixed  brains 
with  the  bread  and  if  you  look  at  the 
analysis  of  nuts  you  will  see  that  the 
shells  are  well  packed  with  brain-forming 
food.  A  hickory  stick  will  not  improve 
men’s  mental  power,  but  hickorynuts  wilL 
It  is  time  that  my  family  voted  against  a 
“turkeyless  Thanksgiving,”  but  whenever 
I  pass  a  pile  of  hickories  or  che.stnuts 
in  the  market  I  think  of  that  “most 
thankful”  thing,  and  the  balanced  ration 
of  brown  bread  and  nuts !  Who  would 
not  be  thankful  for  “sustaining  power?” 

H.  w.  c. 


NAPOLEON  said: 

"An  Army  Travels  on  its  Stomach” 

Crops  move  the  same  way.  Improperly  fed  crops 
like  an  improperly  fed  army  are  sure  to  fail.  Help  your 
crops  win  by  furnishing  them  with  an  abundance  of  effec¬ 
tive  plant  food  in  the  right  proportions  and  incidentally 
help  win  the  war. 

Good  farmers  should  choose  their  plant  foods  with  as 
much  care  as  the  great  generals  use  in  selecting  the  right 
kind  of  food  for  their  soldiers.  Your  crops  must^  help 
America  feed  the  world.  Our  boys  at  the  front  and  in  the 
training  camps  as  well  as  our  Allies  and  the  millions  of 
non-combatants  need  every  pound  of  food  which  you  can 
raise.  In  doing  your  share  to  help  America  win  this  war 
give  your  crops  the  benefit  of  the  best  fertilizers. 

L  FRANK  COE’S  FERTILIZERS 

Rea.  U.  S.  Pal.  Off. 

1857  The  Business  Farmers*  Standard  for  Over  60  Years  1918 

E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers  will  supply  the  right  kinds  of  plant  food 
in  correct  proportions  to  increase  your  crops  and  improve  their  quality. 

We  have  special  brands  for  corn,  potatoes,  grains  and  adl  the  im¬ 
portant  crops  raised  in  your  section.  If  you  are  interested  in  securing 
“a  greater  yield  from  every  field,”  tell  us  the  crops  which  you 
expect  to  raise  and  we  will  send  you  without  charge  one  of  our  special 
crop  books.  These  books  are  written  by  practical  farmers  and  con¬ 
tain  many  helpful  suggestions. 

Addi^ss  Crop  Book  Department 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY 

Subsidiary  of  the  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 

51  Chambers  Street  New  York  City 


USE  YOUR 
FOR  CAS 
ENGINE  POWER 


r 

W  Here’! 


Here’s 
8  Horse 
^  Guaranteed 
Gas  Engine  Power 
All  you  need  for  farm 
work.  Getitfromyour 
Ford.  A.lttlemore 
gets  Auto  Feed 
Grinder  extra. 
Save  yourself 
S260.00 


•eve 

•aao  en 

Qaa  Kaaine 
aad  arinda# 

Kquiamanl.  For 
•  (aw  dodara  gat 

aervica  your  neighbor 
pays  1^6  to  1300  to  get.  In 
no  way  doea  aithar  belt  power 
attachmant  or  faed  grindar  in- 
terfera  with  your  Ford  (or  touring?* 
FACTS  ARK  FREE.  Also  get  a 
aopy  o(  our  tan-day  manay  baok 
trial  elfar.  Sand  no  money,  out  a  card 
today,  uking  (or  more  in(ormBtion. 

AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE 

W-  bar*  a  liberal  propaalUan  to  make  Ford 
ow&«r«  who  will  f  o  oat  aod  demonstrate 
th«M  Croat  attMhttanta  to  the  farmors. 


J.  D.  RANCK,  De{itA,l406Ave.J,Breoktyii,  N.V. 


SAVE  $250  ON  GAS  ENGINE 
ANDGRINDER  EQUIPMENT 


but  of  your 

OLD'  BAGS> 

You  will  be  surprised  how  much  money  wo  wil 
pny  you  for  your  old  bugs,  torn  or  sound, — any 
quantity.  Don’t  let  them  lie  around  and  rot  when 
you  can  turn  them  into  money. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

and  we  mail  check  as  soon  as  shipment  is’  received. 
Take  advantage  of  present  high  prices — write  today 
for  price-list  and  shipping  mstructions.  Largest 
direct  buyers  of  bags  m  the  world.  References  — 
Citizens  Bank  of  Buffalo,  Dun  or  Bradstreet. 
IROQUOIS  BAG  0  0. 

396  Howard  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


WITTEF 


'^Kero-OiT*  Enoines 

j/ 

tmmedlat^  Shlpm«iit««AII  Styles-* 

2to  ^  H-Pa— No  Factory— Big 

Output— Pricoa  most  favorablo.  Write  for  my 
terma  and  prices— Cash,  Payments  or  No 
Mooay  E)owti,— EDa  H.  n^TTE,  Prea. 

1  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1892  Oakland  Avo#*  Kanoao  Ctty,  Me. 

1892  Cmplro  Btttabvrs* 

1  Save" 
Yon  $15 
lo  $200 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY -FREIGHT  PAIO 

All  heavy  DOUBLE  galvanized  WIRES.  13« 
per  rod  ap.  Get  free  Book  end  Semple  to  tert, 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO., 
Dapt.  59  -  -  Clavaland,  Ohia 
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Sturdy  Warm  Hosiery 
for  Winter  Months 

If  you  like  good,  warm  hosiery, 
buy  Durable  -  Durham  Fleece  - 
lined.  It  is  much  heavier  than 
most  fleece -lined  hosiery  at  the 
same  price — 25  cents  a  pair.  The 
extra  weight  means  extra  value, 
extra  warmth  and  extra  wear. 

DURABLE 

DURHAM  HOSIERY 

FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 
Is  Made  Strongest 
Where  the  Wear  is  Hardest 

Not  only  is  Durable-DURHAM  made  in 
fleece-lined,  but  also  for  all  occasions 
and  all  seasons.  Durable-DURHAM  will 
always  save  darningr  a^nd  cut  down  ho¬ 
siery  bills  because  the  heels,  toes  and 
soles  are  strongly  reinforced ;  the  leers  . 
are  full  length ;  the  wide  elastic  top  can’t 
be  pulled  off  or  torn  by  garters ;  the  feet 
and  toes  are  smooth,  seamless  and  even} 
sizes  are  correctly  marked; the  color  is 
fast  because  the  famous  Durham  dyes 
prevent  color  from  fading  or  turning 
green  after  wearing  or  washing; 
quality  is  uniform  throughout.  Du  rable- 
Durham  Hosiery  is  made  in  all 
weights  for  all  seasons  of  the  year  and 
sells  for  16,  19,  25  and  86  cents.  Buy 
Durable-DuRHAM  Hosiery  for  everybody 
in  the  family. 

Ask  your  dealer  ^ 

to  show  you  our 
women’s  35c 
and  men’s  2Sc 
silk-  mercerized 
hosiery  with  the 
patented  anti¬ 
run  stitch. 

DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS.  Durham,  N.  C. 


Trade-Mark 


Your 

Engine  Needs 

McQUAY-NORRIS 


I  PISTON  RINGS 

i  They  stop  gas  leakage — save  oil — 
p  reduce  carbon  and  cylinder  wear 

I 


Get  the  Genuine.  _  All  garage  and  repair 
men  can  give  you  immediate  service  on 
them.  If  you  have  any  difficulty  getting, 
them,  write  ua.  We’ll  see  you  are  supplied. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet 

•‘To  Have  and  to  Bold  Power."  You  need  it. 
McQuay-Norris  Manufacturing  Co. 

2878  Locust  Street,  St.  Louis.  Me. 
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Asphalt  Slate  Shingles 


A  Safe,  Lastino 
Beautiful  Roof 
needs  no  stain¬ 
ing  or  painting 
-a  roof  that 
resists  fire  and 
Breather  —that 
gives  years  of 
ervlce.  Approved  by  underwriters  and 
and  replacing  Inflammable  wooden 
In  city  and  country.  Natural  i)ermanent 
or  green  color*.  Sampla  of  material  and  full 
description  freel 


Our  Price  only  $S.10  per  Square 


We  save  you  BOo  or  over  per  square.  One  square 
contains  shingles  to  cover  100  sq.  ft  of  roof. 
Size  8  in.  X 12%  in,  each.  Same  material  in 
rolls,  $2.60  sq. 

FREE  BUILDING  BARGAIN  LIST 

shows  you  how  to  save  when  building  or  repair¬ 
ing.  Send  today  for  your  copy. 


WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO., 


84Thompson  St.  Fltchburc.  Mas*. 


Roofing  Prices  “Smashed” 

"We  beat  the  world"  on 
good  mill  ends.  Slate  coated 
(heavier  than  3-ply),  needs 
no  painting;  fire  retardent 
( color,  red  or  grayish  green ) . 
$1.68  for  100  sq.  ft. :  slate 
coat  mill  ends  shingles 
(color  red  or  green),  $3.48  square;  rubber  roofing,  3- 
ply,  $1.35  sq. :  2-ply,  08o  sq. ;  1-ply,  78o  sq. :  includ¬ 
ing  nails  and  cement.  SAVE  50  per  cent.  Fresh  car 
load.  Mall  check  with  order  today. 

KING  ROOFING  COMPANY. 

107  W.  Third  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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The  Home  Garden 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

The  area  in  sweet  potatoes  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  was  much  in  exce.ss  of  the  usual  acre¬ 
age,  but  there  has  been  general  disap¬ 
pointment  in  the  crop.  The  weather  has 
been  too  cool  and  wet  for  this  crop,  and 
the  results  are  immense  growths  of  vines 
and  small  potatoes.  How  much  of  this 
diminished  size  is  due  to  the  lack  of  pot¬ 
ash  it  is  hard  to  say.  When  potash  was 
abundant  it  was  used  in  large  percentage 
on  sweet  potatoes,  the  usual  sweet  po¬ 
tato  fertilizer  running  two  per  cent  am¬ 
monia,  eight  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  and 
10  per  cent  potash.  This  fertilizer  cer¬ 
tainly  made  fine  crops  of  sweet  potatoes, 
and  as  our  sandy  .soil  evidently  is  deficient 
in  potash,  it  may  be  that  the  use  of  fer¬ 
tilizers  with  little  or  no  potasb  has  had 
some  influence  on  the  crop. 

The  season  has  been  very  favorable  to 
cabbage  and  spinach.  I  have  never  had 
such  ‘a  rapid  and  early  Fall  growth  of 
spinach,  from  seed  sown  in  August,  is 
spinach  from  seed  sown,  in  August,  is 
now  showing  a  tendency  to  run  to  seed, 
and  -p^ill  have  to  he  cut  out  at  once.  The 
second  sowing  in  late  October  was  in 
splendid  condition  for  use  or  market,  and 
having  more  than  my  family  can  con¬ 
sume,  it  went  to  the  grocers  at  8  1-3  cents 
a  pound.  The  high  price  of  spinach  seed 
does  not  seem  to  have  stopped  people 
from  buying  it,  for  there  seems  to  be 
more  on  our  home  market  than  I  have 
ever  noticed  before,  and  yet  the  demand 
seems  to  keep  pace  with  the  supply.  My 
last  sowing  of  spinach,  made  in  late  Sep¬ 
tember,  is  showing  finely  all  along  the 
rows,  and  will  get  just  large  enough  to 
winter  for  Spring  cutting. 

The  Fall-planted  sets  of  the  Yellow 
Potato  onion,  Norfolk  Queen  and  Prize- 
taker,  are  now  showing  down  the  rows 
aboirt  six  inches  tall.  By  the  middle  of 
November  I  had  turned  a  fun-ow  to  each 
side  the  row.s  with  the  little  hand  garden 
plow  as  a  Winter  protection,  to  be  pulled 
away  in  the  Spring.  The  Norfolk  Queen 
is  not  the  Queen  onion  of  the  Northern 
catalogues,  but  a  very  early  white  onion 
of  good  size.  It  makes  the  earliest  of 
green  onions,  sometimes  in  mild  Winters 
being  ready  for  pulling  in  late  February, 
and  always  in  March.  Thi.s  is  the  first 
time  I  have  tried  the  Prizetaker  from 
ripened  sets  planted  in  the  Fall.  I  ex¬ 
pect  as  usual  to  sow  some  seed  in  a 
frame  in  January  and  transplant  the 
green  plants  to  the  open  ground  in  March. 
This  method  has  always  resulted  in  good 
crops  of  large  onions,  but  if  sets  will  do 
as  well  I  can  save  the  Winter  use  of 
glass  for  other  purposes. 

Another  question  to  be  settled  is  the 
hardiness  of  the  bulbs,  and  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  they  will  winter  well. 
The  Yellow  Potato  onion  was  formerly 
more  largely  planted  in  the  South,  but 
of  late  years  the  Norfolk  growers  have 
been  using  Yellow  Globe  Danvers  more 
for  the  Fall  planting.  I  always  grow 
some  sets  of  the  Norfolk  Queen,  for  the 
folks  in  our  house  want  some  little  white 
onions  for  pickles,  and  there  are  always 
a  lot  of  the  onions  that  get  rather  large 
for  sets,  which  I  can  turn  over  to  the 
kitchen  department,  for  I  do  not  want  a 
set  larger  than  a  boy’s  playing  marble, 
and  not  much  smaller,  either. 

Today  I  gathered  what  is  probably  the 
last  of  the  Pimiento  peppers,  though  the 
plants  are  still  loaded  with  little  pods. 
This  variety  is  a  great  cropper,  and  keeps 
it  up  to  the  last,  for  my  plants  were 
started  with  the  early  tomatoes.  The 
late  Irish  potatoes  were  green  in  late 
October,  and  growing  and  blooming. 
It  is  well  that  bard  frost  keeps  off, 
for  a  large  area  of  Irish,  potatoes  here 
was  planted  too  late,  and  the  crop  is  by 
no  means  mature.  But  there  is  a  tre¬ 
mendously  increased  area  planted,  and 
most  of  the  fields  are  promising.  The 
season  could  not  have  been  more  favor¬ 
able  to  this  crop,  while  not  favorable  to 
the  tender  sweet  potatoes.  Owners  of 
potato  curing-houses  for  the  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  are  rather  uneasy  about  the  scaro 
ity  of  hard  coal,  which  is  the  only  fuel 
they  use,  the  heating  generally  being  done 
with  furnace  and  flues,  though  one  grow¬ 
er  who  is  akso  a  florist,  heats  his  potato 
house  with  hot-water  pipes  from  the  same 


source  that  heats  his  greenhouses.  Arti¬ 
ficial  heat  is  only  needed  for  about  a  week 
after  storing,  and  occasionally  in  very 
cold  snaps  in  Winter.  The  average  tem¬ 
perature  needed  after  curing  is  not  above 
50  nor  lower  than  45,  and  in  well-built 
houses  these  temperature  can  usually  be 
maintained  without  fire  heat.  To  dry  the 
potatoes  off  after  storing  a  temperature 
of  85  to  90  is  needed  till  the  potatoes 
show  signs  of  sprouting,  and  this  must  be 
checked.  w.  F.  MASSEY. 


Asparagus  in  an  Orchard 

Several  years  ago  I  wrote  to  a  number 
of  experiment  stations  and  farm  publica¬ 
tions,  The  R.  N.-Y.  among  them,  for  ad¬ 
vice  on  the  subject  of  growing  a.sparagus 
in  young  orchard.  Replies  were  about 
equally  divided,  favorable  and  unfavor¬ 
able.  I  decided  to  try  it,  and  it  has 
worked  out  all  right.  Asparagus  has 
been  good  and  trees  have  done  finely.  Of 
course,  manure  has  been  given  each  year, 
and  plenty  of  water,  but  considerably  less  | 
cultivation  than  we  should  have  liked, 
on  account  of  pressure  of  other  w'ork. 
We  consider  that  the  plan  was  a  success, 
under  our  conditions ;  perhaps  it  would 
not  have  been  elsewhere.  Trees  will  prob¬ 
ably  begin  bearing  this  coming  season ;  if 
they  do,  will  plow  the  asparagus  out. 

New  Mexico.  c.  E.  L. 


Raspberries  for  the  Garden 

Tell  J.  M.,  Cokesville,  Pa.,  who  in¬ 
quires  regarding  raspberries,  page  12.39, 
that  the  Columbian  is  not  a  red,  but  re¬ 
sembles  the  blackcap  in  everything  but 
color,  which  is  a  very  dark  red,  often 
called  purple.  I  planted  a  few  Colum¬ 
bians  some  years  ago  in  my  garden,  and 
my  experience  with  them  and  what  I  have 
observed  of  them  in  other  places  inclines 
me  to  think  it  the  greatest  bearer  and 
most  vigorous  grower  in  this  part  of  New 
York  of  any  berry  now  under  cultivation. 
The  fruit  is  very  large,  but  owing  to  its 
dingy  color  and  poor  carrying  quality  it 
has  to  be  sold  much  below  blackcaps. 
The  Ciithbert  is  a  true  red  berry,  and 
what  Prof.  Massey  says  of  it  in  Maryland 
will  be  found  true  here  in  one  of  the 
greatest  fruit  regions  in  the  country. 
There  are  practically  no  other  red  rasp¬ 
berries  grown  here  and  the  Cuthbert  is 
recognized  as  the  most  profitable. 

For  the  home  'garden  I  prefer  the  Shaf¬ 
fer  to  any  other.  It  is  a  “purple”  berry 
and  not  quite  hardy  here,  but  the  flavor 
is  much  better  than  Columbian.  While 
Shaffer  is  not  so  rank  a  grower  as  the 
Columbian,  it  grows  fully  as  well  as  other 
sorts,  and  by  bending  the  canes  to  the 
ground  and  covering  lightly  with  straw, 
Winter  injury  can  be  prevented. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  A.  landers. 


More  About  the  Grape  Seed  Chalcis 

On  page  1232  is  an  inquiry  in  relation 
to  the  Grape-seed  chalcis  and  methods 
of  its  control.  This  insect  is  gaining  a 
foothold  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  appears  to  be  doing  considerable 
damage  in  many  vineyards.  The  mature 
insect  punctures  a  small  hole  in  the  grapes 
soon  after  the  berries  have  formed,  and 
deposits  one  or  more  eggs  in  the  seed 
cavity.  Upon  hatching  the  minute  worms 
make  their  way  into  the  seeds  and  feed 
upon  the  kernel.  The  result  is  that  the 
affected  berries  apparently  ripen  when 
about  two-thirds  grown,  and  either  decay, 
or  wither  and  fall  to  the  ground.  There 
appears  to  be  no  variety  of  grape  that  is 
immune,  but  is  has  been  noticed  that  the 
smaller  kinds  are  attacked  in  preference 
to  the  large  varieties,  and  that  the  native 
wilxi  grapel  suffers  many  tim'es  more 
severely  than  any  domesticated  grape. 
It  is  possible  that  a  thorough  spraying 
with  arsenate  of  lead,  imme(iiately  after 
the  berries  "have  formed,  might  have  some 
effect,  hut  it  is  hardly  probable  that  this 
remeciy  can  be  relied  upon,  since  it  seems 
probable  that  the  adult  insect  would 
have  sufficient  time  in  which  to  deposit 
her  eggs  after  biting  into  the  fruit,  and 
before  the  poison  would  take  effect. 

The  most  logical  method  of  control 
appears  to  be  the  planting  of  wild  grapes 
in  the  infested  vineyard.  These  will  be 
attacked  in  preference  to  the  domesticated 
varieties,  presumably  on  account  of  the 
greater  ease  with  which  the  seed-cavity 
may  be  reached.  These  grapes  may  then 
be  picked  and  destroyed,  or  the  vines, 
even,  pulled  and  burned ;  and  it  would 
seem  that  two  or  three  years  should  be 
sufficient  to  rid  an  infested  plantation 
of  this  pest.  c.  o.  ormsbee. 


Two  GreatWorld  Grains 

tire  combined  in  the 
perfected  ready-cooked 
cereal  — 

Grape-Nuts 

This  appetizing  blend 
of  Wheat  and  Barley 
js  over  98%  Food. 

ECONOMICAL 

HEALTHFUL 

DELIGHTFUL 


5,000,000 sdd  last  year 


Because  they  wear  well;  no  hitch  on 
shoulders,  no  pull  on  buttons  and 
guaranteed.  If  yours  are 
not  satisfactory — in  every 
particular — mail  them  to 
us.  We  will  re  pair,  re¬ 
place,  or  (if  requested) 
refund  your  money. 

Buy  a  pair — any  dealer 
anyu-v/iere.  They’re 
50c.  The  highest  pos¬ 
sible  suspender  quality  at  any  price. 

"^^enfSitibonJer  Cemba^ 
SHIRLEY.  MASS. 


ror  coyjij 


are  neither  solid  nor  i>neuinatic. 
They  look  and  ride  like  iineu- 
matic  tires,  but  never  need 
pumping  or  patching. 


Name 


Address  _ 


You  never  have  to 
Stop  on  the  road  to 
fix  Dayton  Airless 
Tires.  They  are  al¬ 
ways  ready  for  service 
•—the  hardest  kind 
of  service. 


Easy  Riding  as 
Pneumatic 
Tires 

Write  for  free 
booklet  describing 
these  wonderful 
tires,  and  details 
of  our  new  LOW 
PRICES  on  Ford 
Sizes.  Sign  and 
mail  the  coupon 
NOW. 

The  Dayton  Rubber  Mfg.  Co., 
Dept.  101,  Dayton,  Ohio: 

Send  booklet  and  prices  on  Dayton 
Airless  Tires. 
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We  believe  that  every  adverti-sement  in  this  paper  Is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
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Soldiers  of  the  Legion 

I  am  sending  you  a  clipping  from  my  daughter’s  let¬ 
ter  (a  teacher  in  Horace  Mann).  a.  w.  B. 

E  call  this  letter,  short,  sweet  and  interest¬ 
ing: 

^  Dean  Russell  read  to  the  school  from  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  to-day.  Dad,  about  the  farmers  beginning 
to  realize  how  much  stronger  they’d  be  if  they  combine, 
etc. 

There  are  several  fine  things  about  that.  It’s  great 
to  have  a  girl  write  to  her  father  that  way.  It  is 
great,  too,  when  teachers  can  bring  out  that  thought 
about  farmers.  And,  well,  we  feel  glad  to  think  The 

R.  N.-Y  can  help  in  this  way. 

* 

IN  order  to  put  50  farmers  in  the  New  York  Legis¬ 
lature  a  non-partisan  league  must  be  formed,  and 
its  members  must  carry  a  big  stick.  We  do  not  refer 
to  a  club,  though  that  may  be  necessary,  too,  but  to 
the  motto  which  put  the  North  Dakota  farmers 
over : 

We’ll  Stick 

Determined  and  persistent  men  are  needed  for  this 
w^orlc.  It  will  be  “stick  or  he  stuck”  after  you  get  in. 
We  do  not  need  to  form  a  new  party.  The  best 
woi’k  will  be  done  by  taking  control  of  the  existing 
parties  wherever  we  can.  That  will  finally  mean 
every  rural  county  in  New  York.  We  need  you  in 
this.  Will  you  come?  Here  is  a  good  chance  for  the 
farm  women  to  start  in  right. 

* 

The  other  day  a  man  came  with  a  petition  which  I 
endorsed  fully.  He  said,  "Just  put  your  ‘John  Hancock’ 
down  here!”  I  signed,  but  what  did  he  mean?  I  have 
heard  the  remark  before.  j.  w.  L. 

E  have  at  home  a  picture  of  the  original  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence  with  jthe  signatures 
attached  to  it.  Among  them  the  name  of  JOHN 
HANCOCK  stands  out  from  the  rest  in  big  black 
lettei's.  The  men  who  signed  that  document  under¬ 
stood  that  it  was  practically  an  act  of  treason,  and 
that  on  the  failure  of  the  Revolution  they  would  be 
hung  if  caught.  It  was  then  that  Ben  Franklin  said 
“We  must  hang  together  or  we  shall  all  hang  sepa¬ 
rately.”  When  John  Hancock  came  to  sign  some¬ 
one  reminded  him  of.  that,  and  as  an  answer  he 
printed  those  big,  black  letters.  “I  will  sign  so  that 
King  George  can  read  it  without  his  speetacles !”  he 
said.  These  men  were  unafraid,  and  that  was  why 
they  won  their  rights.  Signing  your  “John  Han¬ 
cock”  means  coming  out  openly,  boldly  and  for  life 
against  oppression  or  injustice.  Your  name  signed 
in  that  way  becomes  a  bond  as  useful  in  its  way  as 
a  Liberty  bond.  By  all  means  sign  your  “John  Han¬ 
cock”  to  this  move  to  put  50  fanners  in  the  New 
York  Legislature. 

This  article  is  an  indignant  protest  against  the 
tirades  and  false  statements  which  have  been  fathered 
by  the  city  press  for  many  months  past,  and  the  one 
thing  I  long  for  most  is  a  chance  to  get  these  “knockers” 
out  on  a  tract  of  land  and  the  authority  to  compel  them 
to  get  a  living  from  the  soil  or  starve,  and  you  can  rest 
assured  the  “dead  wagon”  -would  soon  be  making  regu¬ 
lar  trips  that  way. 

HAT  is  one  of  the  things  L.  H.  Reynolds  of 
Connecticut  writes  the  Waterbury  American  in 
reply  to  one  of  these  soft-shelled  “advisers”  who  are 
abusing  the  faxmer.  Mr.  Reynolds  will  never  get 
his  chance  unless  these  “knockers”  are  deprived  of 
their  graft  and  have  to  go  to  the  poor  farm.  You 
could  not  get  them  out  on  the  farm  to  work  as  a 
farmer  is  obliged  to  if  you  hooked  a  tractor  to  them. 
We  could  all  afford  to  laugh  at  them  for  what  they 
are — a  herd  of  donkeys — if  the  poor  things  were  not 
acting  as  catspaws  or  puppets  for  larger  and  brainier 
men  who  have  started  this  crusade  of  abuse  for  a 
purpo.se.  These  bigger  men  are  preparing  the  public 
mind  to  accept  the  claim  that  farmers  are  entirely 
responsible  for  high  prices.  The.se  poor  donkeys  who 
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bray  at  the  farmers  when  the  “inAdsible  forces”  tell 
them  to,  haven’t  .sense  enough  to  realize  that  the 
hope  for  them  in  the  future  lies  in  working  for 
closer  association  with  the  farmers — not  in  abusing 
them ! 

* 

a  man  were  permitted  to  write  the  ballads 
JL  he  need  not  care  who  should  make  the  laws  of 
a  nation.” 

That  is  what  Andrew  Fletcher  wrote  over  200 
years  ago.  He  was  i-ight  then,  and  what  he  said  is 
true  nowL  For  history  is  ever  written  with  imag¬ 
ination  rather  than  with  facts.  In  like  manner  the 
popular  jokes  of  a  nation  will  measure  the  clean 
biting  human  nature  of  a  people.  The  following 
remark  credited  to  John  D.  Rockefeller  is  going 
through  the  papers.  Someone  congratulated  him  on 
his  giving  .$5,000,000  to  the  Red  Cross : 

Thank  you  for  your  congratulations.  So  many  people, 
you  know,  take  my  giving  as  a  matter  of  course.  It 
rather  puts  me  in  the  position  of  the  divine.  He  was 
very  charitable,  and  a  woman  said  one  day  to  one  of  his 
aged  pensioners: 

“Wasn’t  it  kind  of  Dr.  Fifthly,  on  hearing  you  were 
ill,  to  walk  six  miles  to  your  cottage  in  all  this  heat 
■with  a  big  basket  of  fruit  and  port  wine  and  chicken 
and  coffee?” 

The  old  woman  froyrned  in  puzzled  surprise. 

“Kind?”  she  said.  “Why,  what’s  he  for?” 

That’s  right!  What’s  he  for?  When  any  man  has 
grown  extravagantly  rich  out  of  what  we  may  call 
the  200-cent  dollar,  what's  he  for?  You  will  get  1,000 
an.swers  to  the  question.  Have  you  ever  thought  to 
ask  the  same  que.stion  of  yourself — j’ou  with  your 
own  modest  accumulation — what's  he  for? 

* 

There  can  be  no  increase  in  the  production  of 
food  unless  farmers  are  enabled  to  compete  with 
other  indiLSti-ies  in  employing  skilleil  labor.  That  is 
what  the  situation  is  coming  to.  When  men  can  earn 
.$5  a  day  or  more  for  10  hours  of  medium  labor  they 
are  not  going  to  stay  on  the  farm  at  ordinary  hired 
men’s  wages.  If  they  do  not  stay  the  work  will  not 
lie  done,  and  in  that  case  the  crop  will  not  be  grown. 
There  is  no  getting  away  from  this  fact.  Unless  the 
farmer  can  sell  his  crops  for  money  enough  to  com- 
jiete  in  the  labor  market,  the  crops  w-ill  not  be  grown. 
Some  of  the  city  men  are  cursing  the  farmers  be¬ 
cause  they  stand  for  this  evident  proposition,  yet 
every  one  of  those  city  men  In  his  own  business  will 
stop  producing  when  the  cost  runs  above  the  selling 
price.  The  scheme  of  “food  conservation’’  seems  to 
be  founded  on  the  wrong  theory  that  low  prices  to 
consumers  must  be  made,  regardless  of  the  cost  to 
producers.  That  is  the  safest  way  to  satisfy  the 
city  workmen,  who  are  well  organized.  The  farmers, 
who  are  not  organized,  are  expected  to  take  what 
they  can  get,  and  are  called  “unpatriotic”  when  they 
demand  equal  rights  with  other  workmen.  The 
same  thing  is  working  out  in  Canada.  Food  prices 
are  to  be  fixed  so  as  to  make  cheaper  food  for  the 
city  without  much  consideration  for  the  farmer.  The 
result  is  that  Canada  farms  are  rapidly  changing  to 
pastures  because  farmers  cannot  afford  to  hire  help 
for  growing  grain  and  potatoes.  The  same  thing 
will  surely  follow  in  this  country  unless  farmers  are 
paid  enough  so  that  they  can  compete  in  the  labor 
market. 

* 

The  second  Liberty  loan  was  oversubscribed  by 
54  per  cent,  thei’e  being  a  total  of  over  $4,000,- 
000,000  offered.  The  finest  feature  of  this  loan  is 
that  9,600,000  individuals  bought  the  bonds.  Outside 
of  the  loans  made  by  the  French  people  to  their  gov¬ 
ernment,  there  neA'er  was  a  more  popular  support  for 
any  great  nation.  It  is  true  that  Germany  has  float¬ 
ed  eight  loans,  but  in  that  countrj'  the  money  goes 
about  in  a  circle.  Pi’actically  no  money  leaves  Ger¬ 
many  except  for  loans  to  her  allies.  James  W.  Ger¬ 
ard  says  that  when  he  left  the  country  the  German 
government  had  borroAved  about  80,000,000,000 
marks.  The  Germans  expected  that  all  war  expenses 
would  be  paid  by  conquered  nations,  but  they  have 
probably  dropped  that  idea  now,  though  Belgium, 
Servia  and  Roumania  are  being  bled  for  their  share. 
The  German  loans  are  being  subscribed  mainly  by 
the  great  German  companies,  savings  banks,  life  and 
fire  insurance,  accident  insurance,  land  and  other 
hanks  and  associations  or  frateimities — all  the  insti¬ 
tutions  Avhich  collect  savings.  Thus  $1,000  loaned 
to  the  government  is  spent  in  such  a  way  that  a 
good  share  of  it  comes  back  to  workmen  as  wages,  to 
be  invested  once  moi*e  in  bonds.  Again,  a  German 
who  bought  $1,000  of  bonds  of  the  first  issue  can  take 
them  to  a  bank  and  on  agreeing  to  invest  in  the  next 
loan,  borrow  $800  on  the  bonds.  Then  he  can  add 
$200  of  his  money  and  buy  $1,000  of  the  second  loan. 
Thus  the  same  money  is  turned  over  and  over  eight 
or  10  times.  Thus  our  own  Liberty  loan,  with  its 
nearly  10,000,000  backers,  represents  the  most  popu¬ 
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lar  government  support  ever  knoivn  outside  of 
France.  It  is  a  fine  thing  in  every  way — the  finest 
of  all  being  that  the  creditors  of  this  government  are 
not  confined  to  a  small  group  of  financiers,  but  scat¬ 
tered  all  through  the  ranks  of  the  common  people. 

♦ 

There  are  men  in  this  country  who  will  admit 
that  Hoover  has  done  one  thing,  at  least.  He 
has  started  up  a  new  interest  in  the  “balanced  ra¬ 
tion”  for  human  beings.  Many  a  woman  now  comes 
to  husband  or  father  ivith  this  pleasant  question; 
“What  would  you  like  to  have  for  dinner?”  Of 
coUr.se,  she  has  already  decided  what  is  going  to  be 
served,  but  ever  since  the  days  of  Eve  it  has  been  a 
cheerful  part  of  the  game  of  life  to  let  Adam,  think 
he  really  has  a  choice!  The  man  expresses  his  de- 
.sires,  and  is  met  with  the  following :  “Oh,  no !  That 
is  not  a  balanced  ration.  There  is  too  much  starch 
in  it!”  The  average  man  does  not  have  starch 
enough  in  his  make-up  to  argue  the  case,  and  he  eats 
what  is  put  before  him.  As  a  rule  he  is  better  fed 
than  ever  before,  and  more  economically  as  well. 
We  know  of  one  case  where  a  family  of  grown-up 
people  have  found  that  milk  curds,  or  “pot  cheese” 
and  W'ell-cooked  oatmeal,  with  whole  wheat  bread 
and  butter  supply  all  the  food  needed  for  active 
work.  This  was  figured  out  by  a  woman  who  be¬ 
came  interested,  and  she  Avas  fortunate  enough  to 
have  a  family  capable  of  breaking  away  from  the 
habit  of  eating  with  the  eyes  and  using  memory  as 
a  stomach.  Most  men  cannot  or  -will  not  break  away 
from  well-formed  eating  habits.  They  feel  that  they 
must  continue  to  have  their  allowance  of  meat  and 
all  the  other  things  to  which  life  has  accustomed 
them.  We  know  men  who  feed  a  fully  balanced  ra¬ 
tion  to  their  cattle  and  then  feed  themseh’^es  on  a 
system  Avhich  is  sux-ely  breaking  them  doAAm  and 
shortening  their  active  life.  If  such  men  Avere  put 
off  on  a  desert  island  where  they  could  find  only 
green  vegetables,  fruit  and  a  little  fish,  they  would 
make  a  “come-back”  to  healtli  and  vigor  that  W'ould 
astonish  them.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  never  tried  to  lay 
down  any  rules  of  human  diet,  or  to  tell  people  what 
they  should  eat.  The  average  human  will  eat  Avhat 
he  likes  and  Avhat  he  can  buy  or  get  on  credit,  until 
necessity  or  some  higher  intelligence  compels  him 
to  change.  He  will  not  substitute  rice  for  potatoes, 
Avhole  Avheat  for  Avhite  bread,  nuts  or  milk  for  meat, 
or  fruit  for  pastry,  until  he  has  to,  although  such  a 
change  might  make  a  new  man  of  him.  Lack  of 
money  or  disease  may  proAude  the  necessity.  Possi¬ 
bly  the  lIooA'erized  wife  may  represent  the  “higher 
intelligence.” 

* 

HOW  this  war  is  shaking  up  the  world  in  all 
lines  of  farming!  Ncaa'  crops  and  neAV  meth¬ 
ods  are  appearing  everywhere.  In  England  immense 
quantities  of  seaweed  are  being  used  to  supply  pot¬ 
ash,  and,  as  we  knoAA',  the  kelp  on  our  Pacific  coast 
is  being  used  for  the  same  purpose.  There  is  a 
movement  in  England  to  groAV  our  maize  or  Indian 
corn,  and  use  our  American  silos.  Sir  John  B. 
LaAA'es  said  that  he  had  one  great  desire  for  visiting 
America,  and  that  Avas  to  see  a  great  cornfield  at  its 
best.  While  corn  Avill  not  mature  in  most  parts  of 
England,  some  A'arieties  Avill  make  a  heavy  growth 
of  fodder,  and  this  is  to  be  used  in  the  silo.  This 
may  yet  be  Avoi-ked  out  so  as  to  make  a  great  change 
in  English  farming.  Then  there  is  a  great  fertilizing 
duel  going  on  betAveen  Germany  and  England.  In 
both  countries  farmers  are  striving  in  every  way  to 
supply  food.  Both  countries  have  been  under  culti¬ 
vation  for  centuries,  and  both  have  scoured  the 
earth  for  plant  food.  Noav  the  Avar  finds  England 
short  of  potash  and  Germany  short  of  phosphorus, 
both  being  fairly  AA-ell  supplied  Avith  nitrogen.  The 
Germans  haA'e  claimed  that  England  and  the  East¬ 
ern  part  of  this  country  would  be  starved  out  if  de¬ 
prived  of  potash  for  a  feAv  years.  It  will  be  found 
that  phosphorus  is  a  more  vital  element  on  most 
soils. 


Brevities 

“Tractioneering”  is  the  latest  word.  It  means  the 
art  and  business  of  running  a  farm  tractor. 

Prof.  Laaibert  of  Rhode  Island  says  a  fancier  is  one 
who  would  rather  talk  poultry  than  politics.  Seems  to 
us  we  need  more  gamecock  talk  in  politics  anyway. 

Wfe  understand  the  trade  in  clover  ‘••^d  has  begun 
earlier  than  usual  this  year.  Farmers  are  determined  to 
make  sure  of  their  seed. 

Pride  plays  hearse  to  a  fall,  as  many  a  back-to-the- 
lander  Av-^ho  bragged  of  his  crops  in  July  will  testify  in 
October. 

New  York  women  will  vote  for  members  of  the  Leg¬ 
islature  in  1918.  What  a  start  the  country  women  will 
make  by  helping  to  put  50  farmers  in  the  Legislature! 

Some  one  says  the  farmer  is  the  goose  that  lays  the 
golden  egg.  Others  say  he  is  the  goose  to  lay  one.  The 
city  man  apparently  wants  to  kill  him  to  learn  hoAv  he 
does  it. 
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Milk  Problem  Yet  Undertermined 

PRICE  REDUCTION. — It  must  be  admitted  that 
the  milk  dealers  and  the  food  administrators  have 
out-generaled  the  directing  officials  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League.  For  some  weeks  the  city,  State  and 
Federal  administrators  and  the  president  of  the 
League  have  been  in  conference  on  the  price  of  milk. 
The  one  demand  of  the  official  administrators,  State, 
city  and  Federal,  has  been  that  the  farmers  reduce 
the  price  for  milk.  There  has  been  no  demand  from 
them  that  dealers  reduce  the  high  cost  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  Yielding  to  their  first  demands,  the  president 
of  the  League  consented  to  call  the  board  together 
to  consider  the  reduction  of  price  for  November.  This 
the  board  promptly  and  properly  voted  down  with  a 
healthy  bang.  Next  the  president  yielded  to  a  second 
demand  to  call  the' board  to  reduce  the  price  for 
December  a  half  a  cent  below  the  November  price, 
and  to  agree  with  the  dealers  to  accept  the  price 
fixed  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Federal 
administrator  for  the  following  three  months.  It  is 
said  he  promised  to  use  his  influence  to  induce  the 
board  to  do  so.  After  a  lively  debate  the  board 
divided,  but  the  majority  sided  with  the  president 
and  voted  to  authorize  the*  reduction  for  December 
and  to  accept  the  price  fixed  by  the  committee  for 
three  months.  The  farmers  will  have  one  man  on 
a  committee  of  five. 

A  LOST  OPPORTUNITY. — The  reduction  in  price, 
while  important  to  the  producer,  is  the  least  of  the 
things  to  regret.  It  is  more  of  a  misfortune  to  the 
consumer  than  to  the  farmer.  It  will  necessarily 
result  in  the  purchase  of  less  feed,  the  destruction 
of  more  cows  for  beef,  and  a  decreased  December 
supply  of  milk.  The  greatest  regret  is  that  the 
officers  surrendered  without  a  single  concession  from 
the  dealers.  A  great  opportunity  was  lost.  The 
spokesman  for  the  producers  had  an  opportunity  to 
stand  firm  on  his  own  authority  and  take  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  .say  to  the  dealers  and  the  administrators : 
“Milk  today  is  produced  without  profit  to  the  fanner. 
It  is  distributed  at  unnecessary  cost.  With  the  im¬ 
plements  of  distribution  in  our  hands  we  can  deliver 
milk  to  the  people  of  the  city  from  two  to  four  cents 
a  quart  less  than  they  now  pay.  To  demon.strate  this 
we  will  rent  the  facilities  of  distributionlfor  a  term 
at  a  reasonable  rental,  and  the  milk  you  now  sell  for 
14c  to  20c  a  quart  we  will  deliver  to  the  consumer 
at  11c  a  quart.  Until  you  do  this  or  see  that  the 
dealers  sell  milk  to  the  stores  in  quantity  they  re¬ 
quire  in  bottles  at  a  reasonable  cost  for  distribution, 
you  have  no  right  on  either  patriotic  or  economic 
grounds  to  ask  us  to  sell  milk  for  less  than  the 
cost  of  production.” 

AN  UNFORTUNATE  CONCESSION.— If  the  deal¬ 
ers  were  compelled  to  make  the  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  distribution,  and  the  principle  were  estab¬ 
lished  that  they  must  furnish  milk  at  reasonable 
cost  to  the  stores,  there  would  be  some  compensation 
in  the  concessions  made  by  the  producers,  but  as  it 
is  now  we  concede  all  and  get  nothing  in  return,  and 
the  humiliating  part  of  it  is  that  our  concessions  were 
demanded  and  secured  by  a  coterie  of  public  officials, 
not  one  of  whom  has  the  slightest  experience  or 
knowledge  of  the  milk  problem  in  any  of  its  phases. 

STRONG  LEADERS  NEEDED,— With  the  presi¬ 
dent  committed  to  the  concession,  the  members  of  the 
board  evidently  felt  that  they  could  not  do  other¬ 
wise  than  yield  the  point,  but  all  must  realize  that 
the  repetition  of  these  blunders  weakens  the  League, 
and  it  must  be  apparent  that  stronger  leadership  is 
a  necessity.  No  more  loyal  membership  of  a  pro¬ 
ducers’  organization  has  ever  existed  in  this  State, 
or  in  this  country,  than  the  present  membership  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League.  They  realize  that  their 
future  depends  on  the  organization,  and  in  loyalty  to 
it,  but  loyalty  alone  is  not  enough.  It  must  be 
managed  with  prudence  and  ability.  There  are 
troublous  times  ahead,  and  big  constructive  work 
to  do.  We  cannot  win  the  battles  of  the  future,  any 
more  than  we  did  the  battles  of  the  past,  by  making 
friends  of  our  enemies.  The  Russian  soldiers  tried 
that  scheme  on  the  Eastern  battle  front  of  Europe, 
and  the  Russian  army  is  reduced  to  a  mob.  These 
things  are  said  in  no  spirit  of  criticism  of  anyone, 
but  the  time  to  express  a  warning  is  now,  and  before 
disaster  overtakes  us.  The  enemy  is,  perhaps,  the 
strongest  organization  of  capital  and  money  in  the 
world.  It  is  represented  by  the  best  legal  talent 
and  the  ablest  men  that  money  and  organization  can 
produce.  The  League  needs  its  best  men  in  its 
counsel,  and  its  strongest  champion  as  its  spokesman. 
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The  Milk  Situation  Analyzed 

What  Must  be  Done  to  Save  It 
Part  II. 

LAW  AND  MONOPOLY. — ^The  dealers’  monopoly 
and  control  is,  to  say  the  least,  encouraged  and  made 
possible  through  law,  and  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  Board  of  Health,  whose  inspectors  interpret 
the  law,  determine  the  facts,  and  mete  out  the  pun¬ 
ishment.  In  the  city  one  of  them  says  that  a  can  of 
milk  discovered  on  a  delivery  wagon  is  sour,  and  he 
pours  it  into  the  street.  In  many  other  sections  of 
the  city  other  drivers  deliver  from  the  same  batch 
of  milk  without  interruption.  The  rule  is  that  milk 
must  be  pasteurized.  Sometimes  it  is  and  some¬ 
times  it  is  not.  Thd  rule  is  that  it  must  be  pasteur¬ 
ized  under  certain  conditions,  and  that  it  must  be 
delivered  within  a  certain  number  of  hours  after 
pasteurization.  Sometimes  it  is  so  delivered,  and 
sometimes  not.  Milk  may  be  sold  in  a  store  dipped 
from  the  can.  It  may  be  carried  home  in  an  open 
vessel  through  the  street,  but  it  must  not  be  put 
into  a  bottle  and  closed  and  carried  home  without 
exposure.  Milk  may  be  bottled  only  where  it  is 
pasteurized.  This  gives  the  big  companies  the  mon¬ 
opoly  of  bottling  in  the  city.  The  law  is  that  if 
anything  can  be  added  to  or  taken  from  milk  it  is 
adulterated,  and  the  person  responsible  for  it  is 
subject  to  fine.  Big  dealers  have  admitted  to  a 
violation  of  this  law,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  common 
information  that  it  is  generally  violated.  The  sys¬ 
tem  of  standardizing  milk  into  C,  B  and  A  grades  is 
prolific  of  opportunities  for  the  big  and  favored 
dealers,  and  at  the  same  time  serves  as  a  very  ef-' 
fective  means  of  making  things  unpleasant  for  any 
concern  that  is  out  of  favoi*.  Up  to  last  year  it 
was  a  common  contention  that  milk  bought  from 
the  farmer  as  C  milk  became  B  milk  when  pasteur¬ 
ized  and  delivered  by  the  dealer  in  the  city,  and 
that  B  milk  in  the  same  way  became  A  milk.  This 
fiction  meant  a  loss  of  10  cents  a  hundred  to  the 
farmer,  and  an  increase  of  two  cents  a  quart  to  the 
consumer.  The  contention  of  the  Board  of  Health 
is  that  the  small  dealers  need  closer  watching  than 
the  big  dealers,  for  the  reason  that  prosecution 
would  be  more  serious  to  the  big  dealer  than  to  the 
small  one.  This  philosophy  is  subject  to  arguments, 
but  there  is  no  dispute  that  the  contention  of  the 
Board  of  Health  gives  comfort,  not  to  say  protec¬ 
tion,  to  the  big  receiver. 

GRADING  AND  STANDARDIZING.— The  system 
of  grading,  standardizing  and  pasteurizing,  as  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Board  of  Health,  has  materially  helped 
the  monopoly  in  distribution  by  the  big  dealers.  Milk 
must  be  pasteurized,  and  they  have  the  pasteurizers. 
Milk  must  be  shipped,  and  they  control  the  shipping 
cans.  Under  the  system  milk  must  be  tested,  and 
they  do  the  testing.  Milk  must  be  graded,  and  they 
do  the  grading.  There  is  no  uniformity.  There  are 
no  exact  standards.  There  is  no  assurance  of  fair¬ 
ness.  The  practical  results  are  arbitrary  rulings, 
flagrant  discriminations,  and  increased  cost  of  milk. 
This  is  no  argument  against  pasteurization,  hygienic 
conditions  or  control.  It  is  a  protest  against  meth¬ 
ods  of  administration  and  discrimination. 

THE  FARMER’S  RIGHT.— The  Whole  system  is 
uneconomic.  To  begin  with,  the  farmer  must  make 
his  own  standards  and  prescribe  his  own  regulations 
for  the  production  and  delivery  of  clean,  wholesome 
milk.  It  is  his  concern  to  furnish  the  consumer 
what  she  wants  and  all  she  wants  of  it.  He  can  be 
better  trusted  to  do  this  than  the  dealer.  The  city, 
of  course,  has  a  right  to  prescribe  the  quality  of  milk 
It  wants,  but  it  is  the  business  of  the  farmer,  and 
not  tlie  dealer,  to  provide  it.  If  left  to  himself,  and 
paid  for  It,  the  producer  for  his  own  interest  will 
produce  grade  and  quality  in  excess  of  the  city  de¬ 
mand.  The  dealer,  by  refusing  the  farmer  enough 
to  encourage  high  quality,  is  responsible  for  the  slow 
progress  in  the  improvement  of  the  milk  supply. 
Give  the  producer  the  responsibility  and  reward  and 
progress  will  be  more  rapid  in  the  future.  The 
farmer  must  pasteurize,  treat,  cool  and  ship  his  own 
milk.  He  must  bring  it  to  the  city  and  sell  it  at 
wholesale  to  anyone  who  wants  to  buy  it  and  pay 
pay  for  it.  He  must  provide  his  own  implements  for 
treatment  and  shipment  and  delivery.  He  must  own 
and  control  plants  for  making  up  the  sin*plus  into 
by-products,  and  the  Board  of  Health  must  he  pro¬ 
hibited  from  destroying  milk  that  is  available  for 
the  manufacture  of  by-products. 

DIRECT  TRADE. — In  the  city  every  grocery  store, 
delicatessen  store,  butcher  store  or  bakery  that 
wishes  to  deliver  milk  under  proper  regulations, 
must  have  a  full  supply  at  wholesale  rates  direct 
from  the  producers  without  intermediate  profit 
The  poor  and  frugal  people  of  the  city  must  be  able 
to  find  milk  in  these  stores  in  evei’y  nook  and  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  city,  either  loose  in  cans  or  sealed  in 


bottles.  If  the  rich  and  proud  desire  a  wagon  ser¬ 
vice  with  liveried  attendants,  they  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  have  it,  but  they  should  not  he  permitted 
to  Impose  their  system  on  the  poor  and  frugal  fam¬ 
ilies  that  are  anxious  to  save  in  their  food  supply. 
Consumers  buying  milk  cheaper  from  the  stores 
should  be  required  to  make  a  deposit  for  the  bottle 
in  order  to  save  losses,  and  the  storekeepers,  of 
course,  would  be  permitted  to  deliver  milk  to  local 
customers  just  as  it  does  other  food  products.  The 
cost  of  milk  at  the  farm  has  always  varied  from 
month  to  month,  but  the  dealer  has  always  charged 
the  consumer  the  uniform  high  level  during  the 
whole  year.  In  the  new  system  the  price  will  be 
low  to  the  consumer  when  it  is  low  at  the  farm,  so 
that  over  the  whole  year  the  consumer  will  pay  only 
the  cost  of  production  in  the  country  and  delivery. 
This  will  give  city  children  cheap  milk  for  at  least 
six  months  in  the  year,  and  with  this  inducement 
the  city  children  will  dispose  of  the  surplus  bugaboo. 

REDUCING  EXPENSE. — Under  this  system  milk 
could  be  pasteurized  and  delivered  to  the  stores  in 
the  city  for  l%c  a  quart  in  addition  to  the  price  to 
the  producers,  and  in  bottles  the  deliveries  could 
be  made  at  2^c  per  quart.  The  stores  are  willing 
to  deliver  at  one  cent  a  quart,  so  that  when  the 
farmer  gets  7c  the  price  to  the  consumer  would  be 
9%c  for  loose  milk,  and  10^/4c  for  bottled  milk. 
This  would  be  a  saving  of  two  to  four  cents  a  quart 
on  present  prices,  or  an  estimated  annual  saving  of 
two  million  dollars,  without  considering  the  sleight 
of  hand  performances  of  the  smaller  bottles  and 
other  grades.  City  plants  for  the  care  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  milk  will  be  a  necessity  of  the  system. 
These  plants  mu.st  be  located  with  a  view  of  economy 
in  receiving  and  distributing.  Milk  should  be  de¬ 
livered  from  the  car  directly  into  the  plant,  and 
some  way  should  be  developed  to  distribute  milk 
at  wholesale  at  less  expense  than  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  involves.  This  milk  is  handled  in  the  early 
morning,  when  there  is  little  if  any  local  traffic,  and 
the  trolley  lines  could  be  profitably  used  in  these 
early  morning  hours  for  the  distribution  of  this  milk, 
with  a  great  saving  in  delivery  cost. 

REDUCING  EXCESS  PROFITS.— Delivery  of 
milk  from  the  farm  to  the  consumer’s  door  through' 
this  system  would  be  conducted  at  the  actual  cost 
of  the  service,  without  .speculation  or  excessive 
profits.  The  farmer  is  a  producer  and  he  will  be 
content  with  a  fair  price  for  his  labor  and  a  fair 
profit  on  his  farm  investment.  Like  other  producers, 
he  must  develop  a  system  of  distribution  for  his 
own  product,  and  control  it  himself,  but  his  business 
is  not  distribution,  and  his  best  interests  will  be 
conserved  by  distributing  at  cost  and  confining  his 
profits  to  the  productive  end.  Receiving  a  fair  profit 
for  production,  he  will  operate  the  farm  to  its  full 
capacity  and  produce  more  and  better  milk.  To  in¬ 
crease  demand  he  will  lower  the  price  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  to  the  level  of  returns  from  by-products,  and 
the  consumer  w’ill  benefit  from  a  system  that  encour¬ 
ages  the  best  possible  production. 

DEPRESSED  INDUSTRY. — The  system  that  has 
so  long  prevailed  in  the  New  York  district  h^s  seri¬ 
ously  depressed  the  dairy  Industry  of  the  State  and 
adjacent  tei-ritory.  The  system  has  kept  farmers 
poor,  and  city  children  hungry,  and  it  has  kept  farm¬ 
ers  without  means  to  properly  finance  the  new  plan 
for  them.selves.  In  a  de.sperate  effort,  however,  to 
escape  the  tyranny  of  the  old  system,  they  have  in 
many  places  built  co-operative  plants  and  creameries 
for  themselves,  and  through  the  organization  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  they  have,  during  the  last  year 
after  the  first  fight,  succeeded  in  having  a  voice  in 
the  making  of  prices  for  their  own  product  With 
the  high  co.st  of  food  and  labor  and  other  supplies, 
it  would  not  have  been  possible  for  them  to  have 
remained  in  the  business  otherwise.  Even  the  prices 
received  now  do  not  return  the  laborer  on  the  farm 
wages  equal  to  the  common  laborer  of  the  city,  and 
there  is  no  more  skilled  labor  required  in  any  line 
than  is  necessary  in  the  operation  of  a  farm  for 
milk  production.  From  a  broad  view  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  it  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  advance  paid 
the  farmers  during  the  last  year  has  been  of  greater 
indirect  benefit  to  the  city  con.sumer  than  of  a  direct 
benefit  to  the  country  producer.  The  little  advance 
has  kept  the  farmer  on  the  farm  producing  milk 
and  furnished  a  supply  for  the  city  that  would  be 
lacking  without  this  little  incentive  for  the  farmer 
to  continue  production. 


It  has  been  claimed  that  soda  lye  is  a  remedy  for 
worms  in  sheep  and  hogs.  The  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  tried  it  according  to  direction's  on  the  manufac¬ 
turers’  labels  and  found  the  worms  increased  in  num¬ 
bers.  So  manufacturers  are  warned  to  remove  labels 
making  any  such  claims.  The  soda  lye  worm  claim 
seems  to  be  a  lie. 
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Xovpnibor  24,  1017 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Your  Lad  and  My  Lad 

I  )own  toward  the  deep  blue  water,  march¬ 
ing  to  throb  of  drum, 

From  city  street  and  country  lane  the 
lines  of  khaki  come  ; 

The  rumbling  guns,  the  sturdy  tread,  are 
full  of  grim  appeal, 

While  rays  of  western  sun.shine  flash  back 
from  burnished  steel. 

With  eager  eyes  and  cheeks  aflame  the 
serried  ranks  advance ; 

.And  your  dear  lad  and  my  dear  lad  are 
on  their  way  to  France. 

A  sob  clings  choking  in  the  throat,  as  file 
on  file  sweep  by, 

F.etween  those  cheering  multitudes,  to 
where  the  great  ships  lie ; 

The  batteries  halt,  the  columns  wheof.  to 
clear-toned  bugle  call. 

With  shoulders  squared  and  faces  front 
they  stand  a  khaki  wall. 

Tears  shine  on  every  watcher's  check, 
love  speaks  in  every  glance ; 

For  your  dear  lad  and  my  dear  had  are 
on  their  way  to  France. 


are  sold  to  civilians.  are  contin¬ 
ually  circulated  by  evil-minded  or  irre¬ 
sponsible  persons.  It  is  hardly  nece.ssary 
to  tell  any  intelligent  per.son  that  such 
stories  are  absolutely  false,  but  it  is  also 
well  to  remember  that  those  who  circu¬ 
late  such  slanders  are  liable  to  criminal 
prosecution  under  Federal  law.  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  patriotic  citizen  not  only  to 
contradict  such  stories,  but  also  to  report 
the  source  from  which  they  were  dissem¬ 
inated  to  the  nearest  branch  of  the  Red 
Cross,  so  that  the  scandal-mongers  may 
be  repressed. 

♦  ' 

Who  can  tell  us  how  to  make  corn- 
sticks?  A  special  pan  for  making  them 
costs  65  cents  at  one  large  store,  but  we 
do  not  have  the  recipe.  Everyone  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  every  form  of  cornbread  these 
days. 

♦ 

A  irlGHLY-RECOMMENDED  pie  filling  Con¬ 
sists  of  eight  tablespoonfuls  bread  crumbs, 
seven  tablespoonfuls  molasses,  the  grated 
yellow  rind  and  juice  of  one  lemon,  and  a 


liefore  them,  through  a  mist  of  ye.ars.  in 
soldiers’  buff  or  blue. 

Rrave  comrades  from  a  thousand  fields 
watdi  now  in  proud  review ; 

The  same  old  Flag,  the  same  old  Faith — 
the  Freedom  of  the  World — 

Spells  duty  in  those  flapping  foils  above 
long  ninks  unfurled. 

Strong  are  the  hearts  which  bear  along 
Democracy’s  advance. 

As  your  dear  lad  and  my  dear  Ind  go  on 
their  way  to  France. 

The  word  rings  out;  a  million  feet  transp 
forward  on  the  road. 

Along  that  path  of  sacrifice  o’er  which 
their  father’s  strode. 

With  eager  eyes  and  cheeks  aflame,  with 
cheers  on  smiling  lips, 
d’hese  fighting  men  of  ’17  move  onward 
to  their  ships. 

Xor  even  love  may  hold  them  baek.  or 
h.alt  that  stern  advance. 

As  your  dear  lad  and  my  dear  lad  go  on 
their  w'ay  to  France. 

Randall  J'arrish.  in  ('hU-aoo  Trihune. 
* 

A  cnir.P’s  toy  broom  is  a  handy  tool 
for  .sweeping  under  furniture  and  in  simi¬ 
lar  out-of-the-w’ay  places,  and  will  often 
save  stooping  and  groveling  on  the  floor. 
* 

The  “Official  Bulletin”  of  November  3 
printed  the  following  warning,  issued  by 
the  Food  Administration  : 

Reports  have  reached  the  United  {States 
Food  Administration  that  men  claiming 
to  be  its  representatives  h.ave  attempted 
to  buy  the  home-canned  products  put  up 
b.v  housewives  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  claiming  that  they  did  this  by 
order  of  the  Food  Admin'istration. 

These  men  are  impostors,  the  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  never  having  sanctioned 
their  policy  or  activities.  Former  rumors 
that  the  Government  contemplated  the 
commandeering  of  home-canned  goods  also 
have  been  officially  denied. 

Treason  takes  many  forms  these  days, 
and  none  more  subtle  or  mischievous  than 
when  it^  Btrikes  at  the  home,  and  works 
on  the  inexperience  of  unsuspecting 
women. 

5> 

The  Food  Administration  issued  rn  or¬ 
der  November  6  forbidding  the  canning  of 
dried  beans  and  dried  peas  without  a 
special  Government  permit.  These  two 
comraoditie.s  can  be  marketed  ju.st  as  well 
without  canning,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
conserve  the  tinplate  supply  for  putting 
up  perishables.  For  similar  reasons  we 
have  practiced  the  drying  of  green  Lima 
beans  instead  of  canning  them,  so  that 
the  preserve  jars  might  be  used  for  perish¬ 
able  fruits  and  vegetables.  Green  Limas 
dr>'  excellently,  and  retain  their  full  fla¬ 
vor,  and  the  drying  process  costs  nothing. 


Many  people  dislike  rabbit  or  Belgian 
hare,  but  this  inexpensive  meat  is  excel¬ 
lent  fried,  if  care  is  taken  with  it.  It 
should  be  dressed,  cut  up  in  neat  pieces, 
and  soaked  several  hours  in  salt  water, 
then  drained,  and  simmered  in  water  to 
cover,  with  one  onion,  two  bay  leaves, 
pepper  and  salt.  Cook  until  tender,  but 
not  so  soft  that  it  will  drop  apart.  Heat 
fat  in  frying-pan  till  very  hot ;  roll  the 
pieces  of  meat  in  dry  cracker  dust  and 
fry  brown.  The  liquid  in  which  the  rab¬ 
bit  was  cooked  is  rather  strongly  flavored 
for  soup,  but  Avill  be  appreciated  by  the 

hens  if  used  to  mix  their  mash. 

* 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


a.5.%0  —  Combination 
Corset  Cover  and 
Drawees,  30  to  44 
bust.  1‘rice  l-jc. 


O.TOl — Military  Coat 
for  Mi.s.ses  and  Small 
M'oinen.  Pi  .and  18 
j-ears.  I’riee  l.'ic. 
.‘i.'.SS  —  'I'wo  -  Piece 
Skirt  for  .Misses  and 
small  Women.  Pi 
and  18  .voars.  Price 
10  cents. 


0543 — P  0  n  1)  1  e  - 
lireasted,  Coat,  ^34 
to  42  bust.  Pricu 
1.5  cents. 

0.539  —  'I'wo  -  piece 

Skirt.  24  to  bd 
waist.  I’rice  15c. 


0.547 — Ciirl's  P  o  x- 
1‘iaited  Press.  S  to 
14  years.  Price  15c. 


.small  cupful  of  grated  cocoanut.  Line  a 
pie  plate  with  paste,  fill  with  the  mixture, 
put  some  strips  of  crust  over  it,  criss¬ 
cross,  and  bake  in  quick  oven  until 
brown.  We  have  not  te.sted  this  recipe, 
but  it  sounds  very  good. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Babies’  bathrobes  are  of  white  flannel¬ 
ette  bound  with  pink,  with  cord  to  match  ; 
in  sizes  one  to  three  years  they  were  seen 
for  $1.25.  Indian  blanket  robes,  in  sizes 
two  to  six  years,  are  $2 ;  with  satin  bind¬ 
ings,  ,$2.75.  These  were  combinations  of 
bright  colors  with  gray  or  brown,  in  pat¬ 
terns  like  the  Navajo  blankets. 

Among  costly  and  luxurious  furs  are 
Bets  of  natural  blue  fox  from  Greenland 
and  Alaska,  priced  from  .$275  to  $550. 

A  collapsible  stove,  to  he  used  with 
solid  alcohol,  costs  $1..50,  and  will  be  a 
convenience  in  a  military  outfit. 

American-dyed  furs  show  great  varia¬ 
tions  in  color  from  the  natural  hue.?,  but 


Malicious  stories  attacking  the  Red  all  good  shops  sell  them  for  what  they  are. 
Cross,  and  asserting  that  soldiei-s  Raccoon  is  dyed  skunk  color,  and  is  less 
and  sailors  are  compelled  to  pay  expensive  than  real  skunk,  but  pretty  and 
for  comforts  distributed,  or  that  they  serviceable.  Wolf,  a  fur  that  stands  hard 


wear,  is  dyed  taupe,  gray,  brown  or  black. 
.Squirrel  is  dye<l  taupe  or  the  brown  of 
kolinsky :  nutria  is  dyed  a  soft  taupe 
that  is  more  becoming  than  the  dull  nat¬ 
ural  color,  and  lynx  is  dyed  taupe  or 
black.  Fox  is  dyed  taupe,  blue,  battleship 
gray,  Kamschatka  brown,  or  is  pointed 
like  silver  fox.  Taupe  fox  is  an  especially 
soft  and  becoming  shade. 

Ornaments  for  trimming  knitting  bags 
cost  from  12  cents  up ;  they  consist  of 
fruits  of  various  sizes  and  colors,  made 
of  silk,  singly  and  in  sprays.  Round  and 
oval  hoop  handles  for  knitting  bags,  metal 
and  celluloid,  cost  from  12  to  85  cents. 


Ways  With  Vegetables 

Beet  Fritters. — One  cooked  beet,  one 
large  onion,  one  teaspoonful  of  chopped 
par.sley,  one  tablespoonful  of  salad  oil, 
half  a  tablespoonful  of  vinegar,  pepper 
and  salt,  frying  batter  and  frying  fat. 
I’eel  the  onion  and  cut  it  into  very  thin 
slices,  put  them  on  a  dish,  season  with 
pepper  and  salt,  sprinkle  over  the 
pansley  and  add  the  oil  and  vinegar. 
Cut  beets  into  slices  same  size  as  the 
onion  slices,  place  a  slice  of  onion  be¬ 
tween  two  of  beet,  so  as  to  form  sand¬ 
wiches.  Dip  each  carefully  into  frying 
batter,  fry  in  smoking  hot  fat  to  a  deli¬ 
cate  brown  and  drain  on  a  cloth.  Dish 
up  garnish  with  fried  parsley  and  sen'e. 

Boiled  Onions  Creamed.- — Cut  in  quar¬ 
ters  and  cook  six  medinm-sized  onions 
about  one  hour,  or  until  tender  in  boil¬ 
ing  .salted  water,  enough  to  cover  the 
onions.  When  tender  stir  in  butter  the 
size  of  .a  walnut  and  two  tahlespobnfuls 
of  flour,  which  has  been  moistened  in 
half  a  cupful  of  milk.  Serve  steaming 
hot. 

C.'reamcd  Turnips. — Wash  some  turnips 
and  cut  in  half-inch  cubes.  Cook  three 
cupfuls  in  boiling  salted  water  20  min¬ 
utes  or  until  soft.  Drain  and  serve  with 
the  following  sauce :  Two  tablespoonfuls 
of  butter,  two  tablespooufuls  of  flour, 
one  cupful  of  milk,  one-fourth  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  and  pepper  to  taste.  Put  the 
butter  in  a  .saucejian,  stir  until  melted 
and  add  flour  mixed  with  seasonings  and 
stir  until  well  blended.  1‘our  on  grad¬ 
ually  the  milk,  adding  about  one-third 
at  a  time,  .stirring  until  well  blended, 
then  beating  until  smooth,  boil  until 
thickened. 

Fried  Parsnips. — Slice  cold  boiled  pars¬ 
nips  lengthwise,  dredge  with  salt  and  fry 
in  a  buttered  pan  until  a  golden  brown, 
turning  with  a  pancake  turner. 

Alaslied  Carrots. — Scrape,  and  wash 
seven  carrots,  cook  until  tender  in  boil¬ 
ing  water  salted  .slightly.  Drain  well  and 
mash  them.  Work  in  a  piece  of  butter 
and  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  heap 
upon  a  vegetable  dish  and  serve  hot. 

Scalloped  Onions. — Take  10  onions  of 
good  size,  slice  them  and  boil  until  ten¬ 
der.  Lay  them  in  a  baking  dish,  put  in 


Lasy  to  Make  up  Jell-O 

For  making  the  newest  things  in 
desserts  and  salads,  Jell-O  is  being 
used  by  the  best  cooks  as  well  as 
by  women  in  millions  of  homes 
who  do  all  of  the  work  about  the 
house  as  well  as  the  cooking. 

Cooks  use  Jell-O  because  it  is 
more  satisfactory  than  anything  else 
for  the  finest  desserts  and  salads. 

Women  generally  use 


first  of  all,  because  better  things 
can  be  made  of  it,  at  the  price,  than 
anything  else. 

In  wealthy  homes  Jell-O  is  pop¬ 
ular  because  it  is  too  good  to  go 
without. 

In  homes  of  people  of  moderate 
means  it  is  a  part  of  the  noon-day 
meal  regularly  for  the  reason  that  it 
costs  only  10  cents  and  can  be  made 
up  into  the  most  delicious  and  beau¬ 
tiful  desserts  and  other  dishes  by 
any  woman,  cook  or  no  cook,  even 
if  she  can  only  “boil  water.” 

Jell-O  is  sold  at  the  low  price  of 
10  cents  a  package  in  all  grocery 
stores  and  general  stores  everywhere 
in  America.  There  are  seven  dif¬ 
ferent  fruit  flavors,  as  follows ; 
Raspberry,  Strawberry,  Lemon, 
Orange,  Cherry,  Peach,  Chocolate. 

The  new  Jell-O  Book  describes 
new  Jell-O  salads,  “whips,”  knick- 
knacks,  and  dainties  of  almost  un¬ 
limited  variety.  Recipes  for  every¬ 
day  salads  and  desserts  are  given 
first  place  in  it,  and  particularly  the 
new  things  in  fruity  Jell-O  desserts. 
A  copy  will  be  sent  to  you  free  if  you 

send  us  your 
I  M  M  ^  name  and  address 


a  packa^G 


THE  GENESEE  PURE 
FOOD  COMPANY. 
Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  and 
BridKcburg,  Ont. 


A  Sensible  Christmas  Gift 

ot  a  pair  of  work-shoes  for 
, Son, Brother?  Most  comfort- 
ahle,  longest  wearing  shoe 
made.  Guaranteed.  Money 
back  privilege.  Low  prices. 
Postal  brings  free  catalog. 


Get 
Wholesale 
Prices 


Sidestep  High  Fuel  Prices 

DON’T  be  forced  to  buy  high-priced  hard 
coal.  Write  and  learn  how  well  you  can 
heat  your  home  with  soft  coal  or  wood 
fuel  in  a  money-saving  Kalamazoo  Heater. 

Thesebeautifulheatersbum  any  fuel.but  are  especially 
adapted  for  soft  coal.  Hot  blast  equipment  gets  all 
the  heat  and  gases  from  the  fuel  consumed. 

PowerfuIHeaters— Money  Savers— WriteforCatalog 


=  Save  money— get  our  wholesale  direct-to-you  prices. 

—  Quick  service.  N o  waiting.  We  pay  freight  and  guaran- 
ss  tee  safe  delivery.  30  days'  trial— cash  or  easy  pay- 
s  ments.  Ask  for  Catalog;  No.  114. 

=  MLAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY.  Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  IjWIH.imi*  .▼saPMPW-W— 

_  We  minuf.cturs  Staves,  Ranges,  Gas  Ranges,  Furnaces,  Kitchen  Kakinets  end  Teklet 

niiiiiiiiiiiiininiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiuuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimniiiiiin 


A  KaiawvazoQ 


GUARANTEE 

Against  Reduction 

Dn  PRICES 


Government  prices  on  steel  and  iron  do  not  affect  coiw, 
tracts  which  the  mills  had  before  prices  were  fixed  by  tbA 
government.  -  As  these  contracts  are  at  much  higher 
prices,  and  will  take  the  output  of  the  larger  mills  for 
many  months  we  do  not  see  any  possibility  for  lower 
prices  on  stoves  and  furnaces  than  those  we  now  quote.  But  if  by  any  chance  should 
we  be  able  to  reduce  our  prices  before  July  1st,  1918,  we  guarantee  to  refund 
you  the  difference  between  the  new  price  and  the  price  you  pay. 
Write  today.  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY,  MFRS.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


bread  crumbs,  butter  iu  siuall  bits,  pep¬ 
per  and  salt  between  each  la3-er  until  the 
dish  is  full,  putting  bread  crumbs  last, 
add  milk  or  cream  until  full.  Bake  110 
minutes.  Helen  a.  lynan. 


Conventional  Design  in  Filet 

Chain  .34.  (Ch.  2,  miss  2,  1  d.  c.  into 
next  will  be  called  one  space,  for  brevity. 
Every  .3  d.  c.  will  be  called  one  block.) 
First  Row — 1  d.  c.  into  7th  st.  of  ch., 

1  space,  3  blocks,  1  space,  3  blocks,  1 
space,  6  ch.  Turn. 

Second  Row — 1  d.  c.  into  last  d.  c.  of 
preceding  row,  1  block,  2  spaces,  3  blocks, 

2  space-s  1  block,  1  space.  5  ch.  Turn. 
Third  Row — 1  d.  c.  into  d,  c.  of  pre¬ 
ceding  row,  1  block,  7  spaces,  1  block,  1 
space.  Turn, 

Fourth  Row — .5  si.  stitches  over  last 
.space,  1  s.  c.  into  last  d.  c.  of  block,  5  ch., 

1  d.  c.  into  first  d.  e.  of  block,  1  block,  5 
spaces,  1  block,  2  spaces,  o  ch.  Turn. 

Fifth  Row — 1  cl.  c.  into  d.  c.  of  pre¬ 
ceding  row',  2  spaces,  1  block,  3  spaces,  1 
block,  1  space,  ti  ch.  Turn. 

Sixth  Row — 1  d.  c.  into  la.st  d.  c.  of 
preceding  row%  1  block,  5  spaces,  1  block, 

2  spaces,  ch.  Turn. 

Seventh  Row — 1  d.  c.  into  cl.  c.  of  pre¬ 
ceding  row,  1  block,  7  spaces,  1  block,  0 


In  about  an  hour  the  starch  will  come 
out  of  the  corn,  thickening  the  lye.  The 
corn  must  be  well  stirred  from  the  bottom, 
to  avoid  burning,  and  the  kettle  kept  back 
on  the  stove,  so  the  corn  will  simmer 
without  boiling  hard.  After  the  first  hour 
corn  must  be  dipped  out  and  tested  in  cold 
water,  to  see  if  the  hulls  slip.  If  left  iu 
the  potash  too  long  it  becomes  dark  and 
sodden ;  if  too  short,  it  cannot  be  cooked 
tender.  About  1^4  to  two  hours  is  the 
usual  time.  The  corn  is  then  washed  in 
clear  watei*.  When  made  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  a  clean,  new_  broom,  with  about  six 
inches  of  the  straw  cut  off,  is  used  to  rub 
off  the  hulls ;  a  stiff  whisk  would  afiswer 
the  same  purpose  with  small  quantities. 
A  quantity  of  water  will  be  used  during 
this  scrubbing,  the  hulls  being  poured  off 
with  the  water.  Put  the  corn  on  to  boil 
iu  clear  water;  when  it  reaches  the  boil¬ 
ing  i)olnt  draw  it  back,  so  that  it  may 
simmer  It  should  not  be  stirred,  as  this 
makes  it  mushy.  It  requires  long,  slow 
simmering;  when  sufficiently  cooked  it 
may  be  salted  to  taste,  and  di'ained  in 
a  colander.  When  served  it  is  either 


eaten  with  milk,  or  warmed  up  with  but¬ 
ter  in  a  frying  pan,  and  served  like  a 
vegetable.  In  the  Summer  hulled  corn 
would  ferment  very  quickly,  so  its  manu¬ 
facture  takes  place  only  after  hard  freez¬ 
ing  has  started  iu  the  Fall. 

Hulled  corn  may  also  be  prepared  as 
follows :  Wash  two  quarts  of  shelled  corn 
to  remove  loose  bits ;  then  place  in  a  large 
iron  kettle  with  two  heaping  tablespoons 
of  saleratus,  cover  with  cold  water,  let 
come  to  a  boil  slowly  and  cook  about  an 
hour.  Remove  the  kettle  from  fire,  drain 
off  the  water,  then  pour  the  corn,  from 
which  the  hulls  will  already  be  loosened, 
into  a  large  pan  of  water.  Rub  the  corn 
between  the  hands  to  loosen  the  hulls ; 


Conventional  Design  in  Filet  Crochet 

ch..  1  si.  .st.  into  ba.se  of  last  d.  c.  Turn. 

Eighth  Row — 4  si.  stitches  over  ch.,  1 
s.  c.  into  4th  st.  of  ch.,  5  ch.,  1  d.  c.  into 
last  d.  c.  of  preceding  row,  1  block,  2 
.si)aces.  3  blocks,  2  spaces,  1  block,  1 
.space,  5  ch.  Turn. 

Ninth  Row — 1  d.  c.  into  d.  c.  of  pre¬ 
ceding  row,  1  space,  3  blocks,  1  space,  3 
blocks,  1  space.  Turn. 

Tenth  Row — 4  si.  stitches  over  ch.,  1 
s.  c.  into  last  d.  c.  of  block.  5  ch.,  1  d.  c. 
into  first  d.  c.  of  block,  1  block,  3  spaces, 

1  block,  3  spaces,  5  ch.  Turn. 

Eleventh  Row — 1  d.  c.  into  d.  c.  of  pre¬ 
ceding  row,  2  spaces,  1  block,  3  spaces,  1 
block,  1  space,  <3  ch.  Turn. 

Twelfth  Row — -1  d.  c.  into  d.  C.  of  pre¬ 
ceding  row.  3  blocks,  1  si)ace,  .3  blocks,  2 
si)aces,  5  ch.  Turn. 

Thirteenth  Row' — 1  d.  c.  into  d.  c.  of 
preceding  row,  1  block,  2  spaces,  3  blocks, 

2  spaces,  1  block,  6  ch.,  1st  st.  into  base 
of  la.st  d.  c.  Turn. 

Fourteenth  Row' — 4  si.  stitches  over 
ch.,  1  s.  c.  intO'  4th  st.  of  ch.,  ,5  ch.,  1  d.  c. 
into  last  d.  c.,  1  block,  7  spaces.  1  block, 
1  .space,  5  ch.  Turn. 

Fifteenth  Row' — 1  d.  c.  into  d.  c.  of  pre¬ 
ceding  row,  1  space,  1  block,  5  spaces,  1 
block,  1  space.  Turn. 

Sixteenth  Row— 4  si.  stitches  over  ch., 
1  s.  c.  into  d.  c.  of  preceding  row'.  .5  ch., 
1  d.  c.  into  first  st.  of  last  block,  1  block, 

3  spaces,  1  block,  .3  spaces,  .'1  ch.  Turn. 
Seventeenth  Row' — 1  d.  e.  into  d.  c.  of 

preceding  row,  1  space,  1  block,  5  spaces. 
1  block.  3  ch.,  1  si.  stitch  into  ba.se  of  last 
d.  c.  Turn. 

Eighteenth  Row — i  si.  stitches  over  ch., 

1  s.  c.  into  fourth  stitch  of  ch.,  5  ch..  1 
d.  c.  into  same  stitch,  1  block,  7  spaces,  1 
block,  1  space,  .5  ch.  Turn. 

Nineteenth  Row’ — 1  d.  c.  into  d.  c.  of 
preceding  row’,  1  block,  2  spaces,  .3  blocks, 

2  spaces,  1  block,  1  space.  Turn. 
Tw’entieth  Row — 2  si.  stitches  over  last 

space,  1  s.  e.  into  last  d.  c.  of  block,  5  ch.. 
1  d.  e.  into  fir.st  d.  c.  of  block.  .3  blocks,  1 
space,  3  blocks,  2  .spaces.  6  ch.  Turn. 

Twenty-first  Row — 1  d.  c.  into  d.  o.  of 
preceding  row,  2  spaces.  1  block,  3  spaces, 
1  block,  1  space,  .5  ch.  Turn. 

Twenty-.second  Row’ — 1  d.  c.  into  d.  c. 
of  preceding  row.  1  block,  ,3  spaces,  1 
block,  3  spaces.  Turn. 

Repeat  from  first  row  for  the  length 
desired  Elizabeth  mc  sparran. 


Hulled  Corn 


after  taking  off  all  those  partly  loosened 
put  it  on  again  in  w'arm  water,  let  boil 
about  half  an  hour,  then  try  to  remove 
the  rest  of  the  hulls  by  rubbing  as  before. 
After  all  hulls  are  removed,  w'ash  the  corn 
in  at  least  half  a  dozen  clear  w’aters,  then 
put  on  once  more  in  w'arni  w’ater,  and 
when  it  boils  drain  and  add  fresh  w’ater. 
T^et  the  corn  cook  in  this  last  w'ater  until 
tender,  salting  to  taste.  If  the  hulls  do 
not  come  off  readily  let  the  corn  boil  an 
hour  longer,  adding  a  teaspoon  more 
saleratus. 


A  Homemade  Vacuum  Lunch  Bucket 

As  I  wanted  to  provide  our  children 
with  a  warm  lunch  at  school  I  tried  a 
kind  of  vacuum  bucket  1  made  without 
a  cent  of  cost.  It  has  done  the  work 
finely.  Here  are  some  dishes  I  gave 
them,  that  kept  hot  for  several  hours : 
Cream  of  celery  soup,  mash  of  snaps  and 
creamed  potatoes,  hot  milk  chocolate,  gar¬ 
den  beets  mashed  with  Irish  potatoes, 
brown  beau  soup,  mustard  and  potatoes. 

I  took  a  gallon  bucket  (mine  w’as  a 
six-pound  Crisco  bucket)  and  filled  the 
bottom  up  to  one  inch  with  new’spapers, 
cut  to  pieces  and  pressed  in  as  much  as 
possible.  Then  I  placed  on  the  middle  of 
this  paper  bottom  a  quart  can  (a  1  im¬ 
pound  Crisco  can)  and  filled  the  sides 
around  it  w’ith  newspapers,  too.  I  filled 
my  quart  bucket  with  boiling  w'ater, 
pressed  the  lid  on  it,  put  over  it  an  inch 
thick  layer  of  paper  and  then  the  lid  of 
the  gallon  bucket.  After  12  hours  the 
water  w'as  still  lukewarm,  but  the  paper 
around  my  little  can  had  taken  the  shape 
of  the  can,  and  with  some  care  I  can  take 
it  out  and  put  it  in  without  renewing  the 
filling.  Before  filling  the  can  I  rinse  it 
out  w'ith  boiling  w'ater,  to  get  the  can  hot. 
I  put  the  food  boiling  hot  in  it,  and  close 
up  everything  as  quickly  as  possible.  My 
children  leave  at  eight,  but  they  say 
everything  was  still  piping  hot  at  noon. 


Will  The  R  N.-Y.  tell  us  how’  to  make 
old-fashioned  New  England  hulled  corn? 

J.  B. 

New  England  taste  demands  a  w'ell- 
ripened  white  flint  corn  for  hulling,  other 
sections  prefer  yellow,  but  it  is  always 
flint  corn.  Babbitt’s  potash  is  used  to 
remove  the  hulls,  the  proportion  being 
one  full  pound  to  a  bushel  of  corn.  O.f 
course,  when  preparing  corn  for  home  use, 
the  same  proportion  would  be  observed  in 
smaller  quantities.  An  iron  kettle  half 
filled  with  water  is  put  on  the  stove,  the 
potash  added  when  the  water  warms,  and 
the  corn  put  in  when  it  comes  to  a  boil. 


MRS.  W.  J.  SCHEPP-COR.NELISSEN. 


Turnpike  Yeast 

You  a.sk  for  a  recipe  for  turnpike  yeast 
cakes.  Here  is  mine :  Take  one  quart 
hops,  boil  iu  three  quarts  water  for  about 
one-half  hour,  drain,  and  scald  with  this 
water  as  much  cornmeal  as  this  will  take 
up.  Let  this  cool.  Mix  in  a  light  sponge 
made  with  wheat  flour.  Let  rise  over 
night;  in  the  morning  roll  out.  adding 
more  meal  if  necessary.  Cut  in  small 
cakes  and  dry  thoroughly  on  boards  in 
shade;  turn  each  day.  mbs.  v.  h. 


“Eyes  Tired?” 


“Not  With  This  Lamp” 

To  make  writing  more  comfortable  or  reading  more  pleasant,  use  a  Rayo 
Lamp.  Its  soft  mellow  light  is  easy  on  your  eyes. 

RAYO  LAMPS  give  a  steady,  bright  light  without  flicker  or  flare.  Easy  to 
light — no  need  to  remove  either  chimney  or  shade.  Attractive  in  design 
.  and  finish.  Easy  to  keep  clean. 

Use  So-CO-ny  Kerosene  in  Rayo  Lamps.  It  is  pure,  carefully  refined  the 
oil  for  light  And  ask  for  Rayo  Lamps  by  name. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  of 

PRINOPAL  OFFICES 


NEW  YORK 
BUFFALO 


ALBANY 

BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


wmi 


“Angles  Are  Far  Best” 


OUT  and  away  the  best  for  safety,  economy,  ease  of 
operation  and  for  abundance  of  mellow,  shadow¬ 
less  light  thrown  where  most  required,”  says  a  Can¬ 
adian  clergyman  of  the  Angle.  Test  them  for  yourself  for 
30  days— will  cost  you  nothing  If  not  all  we  claim  for  them. 
One  <iuart  of  oil^lasts  16  Co  20  hoursp  and  aivea  moat  offlclont 
illQinination’'-a]l  H^ht  groea  downward*  on  year  work,  none  wasted 
against  ceiling.  Try  {t  and  learn  it’s  aafoat  for  oyoofstit  of  all  yoar 
family.  Safe  every  way,  can't  oxiilodo— redlled  while  lighted.  Dooa 
not  amoko  nor  smoll*  Easily  efeaned—no  valves,  tabes,  mantles  or 
complications.  Many  styles  in  handsome  brass,  copper  or  nickel  finish — 
1  to  4  barners.  Your  dealer  can  get  them  from  his  jobber*  Learo  all 
the  benefits  and  savings;  send  for  Catalogue  No.  14 

The  Angle  Manufacturing  Company,  244-246  W.  23ni  St.  New  Vorli  City 


ANGLE  LAMPS 


30  Days’  Test 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIUE. 

Horse  orCow  hide.Calf  or  other  skins 
with  hair  or  fur  on.  and  make  them 
into  coats  (for  men  and  women),  robes, 
rups  or  g^loves  when  so  ordered.  Your 
fur  good,  will  coat  you  I...  thaa  to  buy 
them  and  be  worth  more. 

Our  lllu.lral.d  catalog  grlves  a  lot  of 
information.  It  tells  how  to  take  off 
and  care  for  hides ;  how  and  when  we 
pay  the  freight  both  ways ;  about  our 
•afo  dyoing  proco.a  on  cow  and  horse 
hide,  calf  and  other  skins;  about  the 
fur  groods  and  K:ame  trophies  we  sell, 
taxidermy,  etc. 

Then  wo  have  recently  srot  out  an¬ 
other  we  call  our  Fashion  book,  wholly 
devoted  to  fashion  plates  of  muffs, 
neckwear  and  other  fine  fur  trarments, 

With  prices  ;  also  fur  garment,  romod- 
eled  and  repaired. 

You  con  have  either  book  by 
j^our  correct  address  naminir 
both  hooks  if  you  need  both,  yvuuress 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
571  Lyell  Avc..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


RETAILERS’  35c  QUALITY 

COFFEE 

From  Wholesaler  Direct,  fresh  off  the  Roaster 

$1.2S 


S  POUNDS  FOR 
Bean  or  Ground 


DELIVERED  FREE  WITHIN  300  MILES 

10  lbs.  DELIVERED  FREE  1000  MILES 

Satin/actKyn  Gtutrantetd  or  Money  lie/uTidcd 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO..  233-239  Washington  Sl..  New  York 

TADYSBSTTlIBSILAB  B3 


You  Can  Earn  Mone 


J'  rifle,  skates,  sweater,  tool  kit,  etc.,  tj 

...  _  mgr  subscriptions  for  America’s  are 

est  fruit  paper.  Every  fruit  man  should  read  it.  Your  neig 
ibors  will  want  it.  Write  today  for  sample  copy  and  illi 
,  trated  list  of  Rewards  full  of  Christmas  suggastioi 

I  Address;  Green’s  American  Fruit  Growt 
304  Plymouth  Court  Chlcaao,  I 


Canadian  Farmers 
Profit  From  Wheat 

The  war’s  devastation  of  European 
crops  has  caused  an  unusual  demand 
for  grain  from  the  American  Conti¬ 
nent.  The  people  of  the  world  must  be 
fed  and  wheat  at  over  $2  per  bu.  offers 
great  profits  to  the  farmer.  Canada’s  in¬ 
vitation  is  therefore  especially  attractive. 
She  wants  settlers  to  make  money  and 
happy ,  prosperous  homes  for  themselves 
byhelping.her  raiscimmensc  wheat  crops. 

You  Can  get  a  Homestead  of  160  acres  FREE 

snd  other  lands  at  remarkably  low  prices.  During  many 
years  Canadian  wheat  fields  have  averaged  20  bushels  to 
the  acre— many  yields  as  high  as  45  bushels  to  acre. 
Wonderful  crops  also  of  Oab,  Barley  and  Flax. 

Mixed  Fanning  as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  rais¬ 
ing.  The  excellent  grasses  full  of  nutrition  are  the  only 
food  required  for  beef  or  dairy  purposes.  Good  schools, 
churches,  markets  convenient,  climate  excellent. 

There  is  now  an  extra  demand  for  farm  laborers  to 
replace  the  many  young  men  who  have  volunteered  for  service 
in  war.  ’The  government  is  urging  fanners  to  put  extra  acreage 
Into  grain.  Write  for  literature  and  particulars  aa  to  reduced 
railway  rates  to  Supt.  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 

O.  G.  RUTLEDGE 

341  E.  Gcscsee  St.,  Syracase,  N.  Y.  Canadian  Gov't  Agt. 
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Full  Year  to  Pay 


Yes— spread  your  payments  over  a  year. 
That  is  the  offer  made  and  backed  by  a 
112.000,000  concern  on  the  famous  “Majestic” 
Engine.  We  take  all  the  risk.  Try  it  free 
for  30  days  before  you  decide.  No  money  in 
advance,  no  deposit,  no  C.  O.  D.  You  know 
we  could  send  only  an  engine  of  the  very 
highest  quality  on  such  an  offer  as  ^is. 

The  Wonderful  “Majestic” 
On  30  Days’  Free  Trial 

Uses  either  gasoline  or  kerosene.  Water 
cooled  by  open  jacket  hopper-cooled  system. 
Bed  and  cylinder  cast  in  one  piece  giving 
greatest  possible  solidity.  Perfect  lubrica¬ 
tion.  Most  power  at  lowest  cost.  Made  in 
2,  8,  6,  'll  9  and  14  H.  P.  L.  M.  Massey,  Del., 
says:  ‘  Develops  more  power  than  you 
claina.”  W.  E.  Gregor,  Col.,  says:  “Easiest 
running  engine  in  neighborhood. 


Pay  Nothing 
For  60  Days 

Prove  before  you  pay  a  penny  that  the 
famous  “Majestic” is  thestrongest,  mosteco- 
nomical,  easiest  to  oTCrate,  and  most  powerful 
engine  for  its  rated  11.  P.  Then  return  it  if  it 
isn't  the  most  satisfactory  engine  you  ever  saw. 
If  yon  keep  it,  make  first  small  payment  in  60  days. 
Balance  in  equal  payments  60  days  apart. 

Send  for  Free  Book 

Tells  all  aboutengines.  Shows 
you  how  to  buy  on  money-sav« 
ing  basis.  Alsoexplainsour 
30  days  free  trial,  no  mon'- 
ey  in  advance,  year  to 
pay  offer.  Don’t  miss 
this.  The  book  is  free. 

Send  postal  or  letter 
for  it  today. 

THE  HARTMAN  CO. 

4019  LaSalle  St.,  Dept.  816  Chicago 


SAVE  HALF  Your| 
Paint  Bills 


BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  wiU 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  nil  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Ulzed  Paint  House  In  America — Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y. 
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if  The  Best  of  Tankage  || 

I I  should  be  fed  to  your  hogs.  Don’t  take  a  chance  |e 
ii  and  feed  them  poor  low  grade  materiaL  Be  sure  || 
1 1  of  your  tankage  and  protect  your  stock  by  using  || 

|{  Ideal  Digester  Tankage  if 

I"=  M.sde  from  the  best  of  meat  scrap,  carefull.v  || 
=  sterilized.  If  you  are  not  satisfieii  with  results.  =  = 
i  we  will  letiim  your  money.  Order  now  while  || 
1 1  we  can  supply  you.  i| 

Prices,  Feeding  Directions,  |i 
etc.,  free  on  request.  || 

IVe  also  make’^tdeal  Meat  || 
Scraps”  best  for  increased  g| 
egg  production  in  winter.  || 
Write  for  prices,  etc.  e| 

IDEAL  RENDERING  CO.  !j 

NORTH  WALES,  PA.  |i 

. . S 

. . . . . 


Stock  Yard  HOG  FOOD  $40  ton 

25  to  30  per  cent,  protein— -10  per  cent.  fat.  In  100  Ib. 
bags.  3  cts.  ib.  less  than  ton  lots.  Ask  for  samples. 

CONSOUDATED  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Meat  and  bone.  40  to  46  per  cent,  protein— 13  per 
cent,  tat.  $65  per  ton,  X.ess  than  ton  lots,  4  cts.  Ib. 

CONSOLIDATED  DRESSED  BEEF  CO. 

Offenhauser  Department  K 

STOCK  YARDS  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  ADD 
to  Its  value— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


with  Dumping  Caldron.  Madeof 
the  best  cast  iron,  surface  very 
emooth.  extra  thick  bottom,  sim¬ 
ple,  quickly  understood,  convenient, 
no  dipping  ont.emptied  in  one  minute. 
Water  jacket  prevents  burning. 
Keeps_live_atock_iri_yirift2_conditaon 
I  We  make  23  sizes  and  kinds  I 
_  atock  food  cookers.  | 

Also  Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Steam 


Jacket  Kettles,  Hog'  Scalders,  Caldrons,  etc- 
8^  Write  us.  Ask  for  our  illustrated  free  catalogue  J 

D,  R,  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Box  IS,  Batavia.IIja 


IF  you  want  books  on  fanning  of 
any  kind  write  us  and  we 
will  quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
833  West  Thirtieth  StreeL  New  York 


Beef  Making  in  New  England;  Hereford 
Cattle  and  Cheap  Grass 

Part  I. 

A  Co.MPAia.sox  WITH  Dairvixg. — Do 
I  think  there  is  really  a  good  opportunity 
for  beef  making  in  my  section?  Yes,  and 
not  only  for  my  section,  but  for  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  Northea.stern 
States.  I  say  this,  for  I  believe  that  with 
beef,  farms  can  be  made  profitable  and 
also  that  beef  will  relieve  the  dairy  con¬ 
dition  and  make  that  better.  “How 
would  it  compare  with  dairying,  all  things 
considered,  and  what  would  be  the  best 
way  for  the  ordinary  dairyman  to  make 
the  change  and  take  up  this  new  de¬ 
parture?”  This  is  a  broad  question  and 
dependent  so  much  on  locqtion,  labor  and 
market  conditions,  distance  from  railroad, 
and  soil  iiroduction.  that  I  am  only  going 
to  state  that  to  my  belief,  with  the. breed 


crop  at  the  price  stated  above,  why  are 
we  not  started  on  a  program  by  which 
we  can  normally  make  farming  profit¬ 
able? 

Present  Conditions. — Our  present  war 
condition  on  our  farms  is  su  badly  twist¬ 
ed  that  few  can  see  their  way  to  maintain 
their  farm  at  a  profit.  It  was  truly  said 
to  me  within  a  week,  by  one  of  the  best 
farmers  of  my  section;  that  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  price  of  milk,  eight  cents  per  quart, 
he  was  not  getting  the  profit  from  his 
farm  that  he  got  when  he  sold  milk  at 
2yo  cents  Summer  and  three  cents  Win¬ 
ter  price.  To  take  the  case  of  a  single 
farm,  and  figure  out  the  grass  problem, 
this  man  stated  he  cuts  3CK)  tons  of  hay, 
one-third  of  which  is  salt  hay  (black 
grass).  He  would  be  glad  to  feed  it  at 
$8  per  ton  net  in  mow.  It  costs  him  $4 
[ler  ton  t<>  put  this  in  the  barn,  and  would 


Faltering  Steers  and  Hogs  Around  a  Self  Feeder  in  Indiana 


that  I  have,  Iltrefords.  they  have  been 
made  to  succeed  the  world  over  under  all 
conditions  of  climate  or  soil.  I  do  not 
want  to  knock  dairying,  for  I  have  never 
known  any  work  to  which  man  was  such 
an  unfaltering  and  uncomplaining  slave 
as  we  find  him  in  the  history  of  dairying. 
It  has  been  one  continual  grind  and  ever- 
increasing  rivalry  of  competitions  of 
breeds  and  feeds  and  endeavor  to  outdo 
another  .section  in  production  and  work, 
till  dairymen  have  really  outdone  them¬ 
selves.  Every  new  40-Ib.  cow  really  made 
the  general  country  producer  poorer  in¬ 
stead  of  better,  for  it  made  his  competi¬ 
tion  keener  and  his  costs  comparatively 
greater.  I  no  longer  pose  as  a  dairyman, 
but  as  a  beef  man.  The  way  to  change 
is  to  get  a  good  registered  Hereford  bull, 
breed  your  dairy  cows  to  him.  rai.se  these 
heifers  in  the  way  .vou  deem  best.  As 
soon  as  possible  get  a  I’egistered  Here¬ 
ford  cow  or  calf,  and  as  circumstances 
best  permit,  substitute  the  Ilerefords  for 
the  dairy  cows. 

Results  of  Selling  Hay. — Generally 
in  an  agricultural  way  New  England  is 
sick ;  she  has  been  so  in  a  varying  degree 
since  the  Civil  War.  All  realize  that  to 
maintain  our  soil  fertility  we  must  keep 
live  stock.  We  also  know  that  to  get  the 
greatest  profit  we  must  supply  that  which 
is  in  greatest  demand.  We  also  know  that 
if  general  farming  had  been  profitable  the 
value  of  New  England  farms  would  be  at 
least  four  times  their  present  worth,  and 
it  never  again  would  be  possible  to  buy 
farms  for  half  the  value  of  the  buildings. 
There  is  a  reason  why  New  England  is 
sick,  and  it  generally  can  be  traced  to 
<the  manner  in  which  the  natural  crop 
(grass)  was  disposed  of.  This  can  be 
seen  by  asking  yourself.  What  would  I 
receive  from  my  grass  crop  if  I  had  $10 
per  cow  for  six  months  pasturing  and  $8 
per  ton  for  the  hay  she  consumes  the 
other  six  months?  If  we  knew  we  could 
net  this,  would  it  not  be  easier  to  know 
what  we  would  raise  for  profitable  Sum- 
mer  crops,  and  would  not  our  farming 
be  founded  on  a  profitable  basis?  Ap¬ 
ples,  potatoes,  coi'n.  all  the  small  fruits 
under  especial  conditions,  show  big  prof¬ 
its.  One  who  has  traveled  in  the  sections 
where  farmers  have  specialized  in  any 
of  these  knows  that  the  one  stumbling 
block  encountered  in  suitable  localities 
has  been  fertilizer.  If  raising  beef  main¬ 
tains  soil  fertility  and  sells  the  grass 


give  him  a  $1.’J00  iueme  on  farm  at  that 
price  ( which  is  greater  than  he  has  ever 
had). 

A  Beef  Proposition. — I  asked  him  to 
figure  out  a  straight  beef  proposition, 
under  his  present  conditions.  He  said 
that  cows,  yearlings  and  calves  would 
consume  on  an  average  214  tons  of  hay 
in  the  six  AVinter  months;  this  would 
make  his  300  tons  feed  133  head  of  stock. 
Divide  these  into  20  heifer  calves,  20 
yearling  heifers.  00  cows  and  three  bulls. 

Income  of  Cattle. 

Salo  of  20  cows  per  year  to  be 

replaced  by  20  heifer  calves..  .$2.00f> 

Sale  of  70  calves  per  rear  at 
$75  .  5.250 


$7,250 

Average  receipt  per  head .  $.75 

Cost  of  keep  per  head.  2'i 

tons  hay  at  $S .  $18 

Six  months’  pasture  and  Fall 

feed  .  10 

Grain  . 7 


Net  profit  per  animal...' . $20 

Total  profit.  13.3  head . .  .  $2,660 

Farm  profit,  hay  and  grass. 

called  $14  per  head,  net. . . .  1.862 


$4,522 

After  this  has  been  discounted  as  each 
case  may  require,  for  interest,  taxes  and 
losses,  the  beef  man  still  has  this  one 
great  advantage;  one  man  can  take  care 
of  this  herd  alone  for  the  six  months  of 
Winter,  and  for  the  six  months  Summer 
they  are  at  grass  this  man  can  devote 
his  time  to  raising  the  crops  that  pay 
best.  An  orchard  with  crops  and  some 
growing  timber  on  the  lands  ought  to 
make  this  line  of  farming  safe  and  profit¬ 
able  under  any  normal  conditions,  even 
though  the  location  be  far  from  market. 

New  Hampshire.  joiiN  walker. 


Cost  of  a  Ton  of  Silage 

Under  the  caption  of  “Brevities.”  page 
1240.  yon  ask  whether  $10  per  ton  for 
silage  is  a  fair  price.  If  you  wish  to^ 
charge  the  dairy  with  feed  at  cost.  no.  Ij 
fill,  or  attempt  to  fill,  a  60-tou  silo.  Myi 
silage  has  cost  me  in  past  years  a  few  I 
cents  under  $3  per  ton.  This  cost  in-| 
eludes  all  fertilizer,  .soil  and  labor,  in-' 
terest  on  land  values  at  and  taxes 
as  assessed.  This  year  the  cost  has  run 
to  about  $6.  This  is  partly  due  to  higher 
labor  cost  and  partly  to  the  fact  that 
my  corn  was  grown  this  year  on  a  piece 
of  the  pasture  which  was  recently  broken 
up  and  increased  the  labor  somewhat. 
Under  normal  conditions  silage  on  my 
farm  should  not  have  been  over  $5. 

M;issaehusetts.  c.  R.  ii. 


MalicYbiir  Live- 
StodcHtilfeGood 

The  need  for  beef,  pork,  mutton, 
milk,  butter,  cheese,  hides  and 
wool  was  never  as  great,  and 
prices  never  as  high.  This  is  your 
big  opportunity,  so  “speed  up’’ 
your  stock.  Help  meet  this  un¬ 
usual  demand  and  make  bigger 
profits  than  ever  before. 

Pratts 

Animal  Regnlator 

added  to  the  ration  daily  makes 
horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine 
more  productive  and  profitable. 
Makes  your  live-stock  “make 
good” — or  your  money  back. 
Pratts  Animal  Regulator  increases 
strength,  growth  and  production 
in  a  natural  way  by  keeping  the 
stock  in  perfect  health.  It  tones 
up  the  whole  system — sharpens 
appetite — improves  digestion — ex¬ 
pels  irritating  worms — regulates 
the  bowels — makes  all  organs  do 
their  work  well  and  efficiently. 
That  means  more  work  from 
horses  and  mules — more  milk 
from  dairy  animals — more  flesh  in 
shorter  time — less  expense  and 
bigger  profits.  Prove  it  at  our 
risk  under  this  guarantee: — 

Our  dealer  in  your  town  has  instruc¬ 
tions  to  supply  you  with  Pratts  Prepa- 
rations  under  our  square-deal  guaran¬ 
tee —  "Your  money  back  if  YOU  are 
not  satisfied*  ’ — the  gucu-antee  that  has 
stood  for  neiurly  SO  years. 
ff  'riie  for  Free  96  Page  Book — 
o  “'Pratts  Practical  Pointers  on 
5;  the  Care  of  Live  Stock  and 
Poultry.” 

PRATT  FOOD  CO. 

Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Toronto 


HORSE  EFFICIENCY 

Lameness  can’t  be  avoided,  but 
its_  duration  can  be  reduced  by 
using  Sloan’s  Liniment  as  soon  as 
the  horse  goes  lame.  See  how  quick¬ 
ly^  this  effective  liniment  relieves 
stiff,  sore  muscles,  bruises  and  en¬ 
largements  and  puts  your  horse 
back  into  the  10()%  class.  Thou¬ 
sands^  of  farmers  heartily  endorse 
Sloan’s  Liniment,  the  universal 
relief  for  pains  and  aches. 

Buy  it  at  your  dealers.  25c-50c  $1.00 
Just  six  times  more  liniment  in  the 
$1.00  bottle  than  in  the  25c  size. 
That's  wise  economy. 


MlNERAU^ 


HEAVE^as 
COMPOUND 


'Sheaves 


Booklet  1  _  _ 

Free  • 

S3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  mone* 
back.  $1  Package  enfiScient  for  ordinary  cases. 

HliEBAL  HEAVE  BEMEOV  CO..  461  Fourth  A«e..  PIHsburg. 


t  Small  California  farm  “eS";5“ 

crops  you  know  about — alfalfa,  wheat,  barley,  etc.— 
also  foranges,  grapes,  olives  and  figs.  Ideal  for 
dairying,  pigs,  and  chickens.  No  cold  weather:  rich 
soil;  low  prices;  easy  terms:  fgood  roads:  schools 
and  churches.  Enjoy  life  here.  Newcomers  wel¬ 
come.  Write  for  our  San  Joaquin  Valley  also  Dairy¬ 
ing  and  Poultry  Raising  Illustrated  Folders,  free. 

C*  L.  SEAGRAVESt  Industrial  Commissioner  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  RY«» 
1963  RAILWAY  EXCHANGE,  CHICAGO 


Virginia,  N.  C.,  W.  Va.,  &  Ohio  Farms 

at  $16  per  acre  and  up  offer  big  values  for  ttie  price.  Best, 
climate,  market,  sohool-s  and  transportation.  Good  laml 
and  neighbors.  Write  F.  II.  LaBAUME,  Agrl.  Agt 
N(  &  W.  Itullwny,  811  Arcade,  KonnoUc,  Virgliii.i 


Do  you  want  a  farm  wliere  largest  profits  arc 
made?  The  South's  great  variety  of  crons 
and  wonderfully  productive  climate  make  it  tlie 
most  profitable  farm  section  of  America.  It  i.s 
the  place  for  the  lowest  cost  meat  production 
and  dairy  farming.  It  grows  the  largest  variety 
of  forage  crops.  Good  lands,  in  good  localUie.s. 
as  low  as  515  to  $25  an  acre.  Let  us  show  you 
locations  that  will  give  the  highest  profits.  M. 
V.  RICIIAUDS,  Commissioner.  Room  87,  South¬ 
ern  Railway  System,  Washington.  D.  C. 
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SWINE 


3-Registered  O.I.C.  BOARS-3 

bom  June  7th,  1917.  Will  weigh  150  lbs.  each,  at  830 
with  papers.  Special  Price  on  fall  pies,  either  sex. 
Hidrl  view  Farm,  Box  50,  Mt.  Bethel,  Penna. 


REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES 

Boars.  Gilts,  Bred  gilts  and  Pigs.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Bldgely  manor  Farm,  Stone  Ridge,  N.  V. 


I  T  D  OEvery  one 

Rv  v,^  ^iX  9  Guaranteed 

Remaining  Fall  pigs  held  at  815  and  820  Fach. 
One  March  Golden  Model  bred  boar.  850. 

One  April  Pal’s  King  bred  bo.ar,  850, 

A  few  gilts  to  be  bred  about  Dec.  1st,  860  to  875 
Each,  not  a  pair.  All  well  grown  and  good  models. 
No  other  kind  shipped.  Kinder  hook  Duroc. 
Jersey  Association,  Kinderhook,  New  York 

Reg.  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

weeks 

old.  89  each;  817  pair;  835  trio.  Spring  gilts 
and  serrioe  boars.  A.  A.  Schofell,  Heuvelton,  N.  Y. 


Aug.  and  Sepi.  Duroc  Pigs  Ke|?“t*e?ld 

Two  fine,  well  marked  AugustGuernsey  bull  calves. 
$45,  registered.  Also  high-grade  Guernsey  females, 
all  ages.  W.  H.  DOW  &  SON,  Middlebury.Vt. 


« 


HAMPSHIRES” 

Pigs  any  age  ;  bred  gilts  for  fall  farrow. 

Free  circular.  Registered  Guernsey  Bulls.  ® 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM,  Bird-ln-Hand,  Box  R,  Pi.  _ 

Mule-Foot  PIGS 

ready  for  service.  J.  N.  MePHERSON,  Scottsville,  N.  T. 

R«»<v  O  I  P  READY  TO  SHIP.  Silver 

strain.  Prices  reasonable. 
BRUBAKER  BROS.,  MIFFLINTOWN,  PA. 

FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORfH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVIKW  STOCK  FAUM.R. 
F.  D.  No.  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Reg.  0. 1.  C.and  Otesier  WhitePiga 


FERRETS 


FERRETS 


I  raise  them  by  the  thous¬ 
ands  all  kinds.  Buy 
direct,  get  my  prices. 

LEVI  FARNSWORTH.  New  London.  Ohio 


lots.'  Catalogue  free. 


Either  color;  any  size. 
Mated  Pairs  or  dozen 

JNO.  F.  MURRAY,  New  London,  0. 


W~~s all  sizes;  any  number. 

CFFCLSaror  oaie  aIso  Fox  Terriers  and 
Angora  Kittens.  C.  JEWELL,  Spencer,  O, 


I7I7DD17'T'Q.  FOR 
r*  Hitvlvtl,  I  O  mm  kei 


KULXR.  R.  F.  D.  I,  Wtkcmin,  Ohie 


DOGS 


Few  of 


Airsdsit  Puppiss  JK"  Tr.‘;5.  r„™ 

iress  DA 


raised.  Address 


Finsit  breedini 

other  bree _  _ 

ABE,  403  W.  57th  St.,  New  York 


Airedale  Terrier  Puppies  ‘y  pieai 


try.  $10  at  8  weeks. 


specimens.  “Not 
pedigree.  Eligible  to  regis- 

INGLESIOE  FARM.liincaster.  N.  Y. 


Airedales  and  Collies  i 

pups,  grown  dogs,  and  brood  matrons.  Large  in- 
structive  list,  5c.  W.  R.  VYATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland,  lows 

Bloodhounds  and  Clulnea  Plge 

\-.011ie  X^UpS  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

7,  AYRSHIRES 


A  ATTim  A  1  0*f  both  sexes 

ANIMALS  FOR  SALE 

Run  mostly  light,  $75  and  np.  Top-notch 
breeding;  everything  guaranteed  that  leaves 
the  farm,  or  money  bacK. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Washiagtonville,  Orange  County,  New  York 


HORSES 


r7* 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

200  Head  to  select  from.  Twenty-six 
years  experience.  Write  Dept.  L,  for  catn, 

logue.  THE  SHADTSIDC  FARMS.  Mirth  lintan.  Obis 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

One  bay,  six-year  gelding,  $100.  One  bay 
and  one  bay  and  white  yearling  stud, 
$65.  One  six  months  black  stud,  $50. 
PAULINE  SMITH.  -  Monroe.  Ct. 


s^LE  loading  Shetland  Pony  Mare 

for  Registered  Holsteins.  It.  II,  HEiRU.  Cortland,  X. 


Would 
exchange 
New  York 


Hie  Modem 
Gas 

Tractor 


HOLSTEINS 


/-  Its  construction, 
utility,  opera- 

latest  tion  and  repair. 

and  most  . 

complete  By  Victor  W.  Pago. 

6'/4X7'/2.  Cl.  475  pp.  24  III. 
farra^tTMt-  3  folding  plates, 

ors  and  tractor  power  plants,  treating  exhaustively 
on  their  design  and  construction,  and  giving  complete 
instructions  on  their  care,  operation  ami  repair.  It 
describes  all  ignition  systems,  all  types  of  vaporizers 
and  carburetors,  latest  forms  of  power  plants  and 
installations,  clutches,  speed  changing  and  reversing 
gears,  all  frame  parts  and  their  functions,  and  every 
recent  improvement  in  tractor  and  auxiliary  appli¬ 
ances,  All  types  and  sizes  of  gasoline,  kerosene  and 
oil  tractors  are  fully  described.  Every  phase  of 
traction  engineering  practice  is  fully  covered. 

The  above  book  will  be  sent  postpaid  for  Two 
New  Yearly  Subscriptions  or  Twenty  Ten-week  Trial 
Subscriptions  or  Four  Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions 
or  One  New  Yearly  Subscription  and  Two  Renewal 
Subscriptions. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30tb  St..  N.  Y. 


DISPERSION 

WHITNEY  POINT  HERD 

Pure  Bred 
Holstein  Cattle 

Owners  /  Hon-  O-  H.  Kellogg,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
®  I  Chas.  S.  Averill,  Worcester,  Mass. 


160  FEMALES 


FINE  A.  R.  O.  COWS,  including  2  30-lb. 
cows  and  8  daughters  of  30-lb.  cows. 

120  OF  MILKING  AGE, 

35  to  40  COWS  bred  to  ORMSBY  JANE 
KING,  he,  the  great  young  son  of  the 
“Great  White  Heifer”,  Ormsby  Jane  Segis 
Aaggie  (46.33).  Others  bred  to  ROYAL 
KONIGEN  whose  5  nearest  dams  average 
37.70,  the  lowest  being  36.30  and  others 
to  King  Hartje  (30-lb.)' 

ROYAL  KONIGEN  and  KING  HARTJE 
will  be  sold,  also  an  8  months  old  26-lb. 
son  of  Ormsby  Jane  King  and  a  two-year- 
old  29-lb.  son  of  the  $50,000  bull. 

A  HERD  FULL  OF  30-lb.  BREEDING  and 
great  individuals. 

Sale,  Dec.  12th-13th 

At  the  Farm 
Whitney  Point,  N,  Y. 

All  animals  over  6  months  of  age  will  be 
tuberculin  tested 

Whitney  Point  Stock  Farm  Co. 

Whitney  Point.  N.  Y, 

Sale  under  management  of 

LIVERPOOL  SALE  &  PEDIGREE  CO.,  Inc. 
Liverpool,  N.  Y. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

inn  CO'"’®-  Tlicy  are  good  size  and  large 
mu  producers. _ 

3ft  Fresh  and  nearby  springers.  Grade  Heifer 
U  calves.  Registered  heifer  calves  and  Regist¬ 
ered  bull  calves.  Also  service  bulls  all  ages.  If  you 
want  the  best  we  can  please  you. 

WEBSTER  A  WADSWORTH 

Dept.  Y  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Phone  A4-F-5  Phone  43-F-2  IMcGraw 


Stevens’  Farm 

HOLSTEINS 

X  Holstein  heifer  calves,  $16 
and  $20  each,  two  calves  and 
registered  bull  calf  for  $60. 
Registered  heifer  and  bull 
calves  all  ages. 

All  from  high  producing  dams 

PAUL  H.  STEVENS.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 

9nn  oxtra  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked  cowr, 
400  A  number  arc  recently  fresh  and  others  due  to 
freshen  soon.  They  are  heavy  producers  and  will 
please  you. 

inn  bred  two  and  three  year  old  heifers 

I UU  bred  to  good  registered  H.  F,  bulls.  All  stock  sold 
with  a  full  guarantee.  Special  price  on  car  load  lots. 

F.  P.  SkUNOERS  8  SON  Springdale  Farms,  Cortland,  N.Y, 

Phone  lid  or  1176  M 


A  Flat  Pocket-book 

Cuts  no  ice  as  our  prices  are  low.  Male  calves  half 
value.  Cow«,  yearling  heifers  and  heifer  calves 
that  can't  be  beat  for  quality  and  price.  Herd  sires 
are  top  notchers.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  132- 
acre  alfalfa  farm  for  sale. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  H.  Rivenburgh,  R.  I,  Stockbridge,  New  York 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins 

$15  to  $20  each 

[for  %  Holstein  Heifer  Calves, 
express  paid  in  lots  of  6.26  high 
grade  close  springer  cows,  flue 
nndividuala,  heavy  milkers.  40 
heifers;  36  fancy  yearlings;  12 
registered  cows  ;  36  registered 
heifers ;  registered  and  high 
grade  bulls. 

J.C,  REAGAN.TulIy.N  Y. 


Maple  Lawn  Holsteins 

High  grade  heifer  calves  sired  by  registered  sire.  Dam’s  record 
29  lbs.  Two  high  grade  heifer  calves  and  registered  hull  calf 
$60.  Fifty  fine  fresh  grade  cows.  Everything  iu  Uolsteiua  both 
registered  and  grades. 

C.  W*  KLLIS,  Jr.  Mapio  Lawn  Farm,  Cortland,  N.  V. 

Pj.—  R., lie  Three  to  12ino.  old— the  bestbloodof 

KCg.  noistein  DUIIS  the  br««d-A.  R.  O.  and  semi-official 
backing.  Sire's  3  dams  average  18.000  lbs.  of  milk— above  4  per 
cent.  Get  a  bull  from  a  family  of  bis  producers  and  increase  your 
profits.  'Write  for  pedigrees  and  prices.  Have  a  pair  for  $1S0« 
RA  S.  JARVIS,  Riversttfe  Fruit  and  Slock  Farms,  Hartwick  Saminary,  N.Y. 


High  Grade  HOISTEIH  CILVES  SfiViSAsiii 

to  8120.  Ship  anywhere.  Pui’ebred  registered  Hol- 
ateins,  all  agea.  F.  H.  WOOD,  Cortland,  N.  V, 

For  SALE:  Son  of  KING  KORNDYKE  SADIE  VALE  out  of  a 

16.88.11).  2-yr.-old,  daughter  of  SIR  VEEMAM  HENGERVELD.  Ten 
lUOS.  old.  Price,  $450,  Fiebklll  Farms,  Hopewell  Junction,  .N.Y. 

PURE  BRED  HOLSTEIN  HEIFER  CALVES  FOR  SALE.  Sired  by  Tidy 
Abbekerk  Prince  Jewel,  one  of  the  best  young  bulls  in 
■ervico.  Calves  registered  and  sold  at  Fanner’s  Prices. 
GEO.  E.  HOWEI.L,  Spruce  Farm,  HOWELLS,  N.  Y. 

Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  w?itf  for 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenango.  N.Y. 

SALK  35  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS 

IH  yean  old— $40.00  per  head— loaded  at  Otego. 

FB£D.  SHEPHERD,  OTEGO,  N.  Y. 


Breed  Berkshires — They  Pay 

Economize  on  com.  You  can  produce  market  toppers  cliiefly  on  inexpensive  feeds.  Write 
to  these  breeders  for  pricey,  etc.  Send  at  once  for  free  book,  “Berkshire  Hogs.’*  Address 

American  Berkshire  Association 


Selected  Boar  Pigs 

Four  to  eight  weeks  old  boars,  $15.00 
each.  Registered.  Bred  close  up  to 
the  leading  winning  Berkshires  of 
1914,  1915,  1916  and  1917.  Order 
direct  from  this  advertisement. 

BROOKLANDS  FARMS,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Berkshire  Department 

SPtt/niGBAIMK 

BERKSHIRES 

I  am  booking  orders  for  bred  Gilts  and  Sows  to  far¬ 
row  in  March,  1918.  Have  2  Spring  Boars  weighing 
around  200  lbs.  ready  for  service.  Showed  9  Spring- 
bank  April  farrowed  pigs  in  under  6  montbs  class  at 
Spriiigfleld,  Oct.  17th,  and  was  in  the  money  6  times. 

tI.E.  waTSOni,  Wlai-bledate,  Conn. 

FLINTSTONE  FARM 

DALTON,  MASS. 

offers  a  few  fall  boars  and  some  spring 
sow  pigs,  well  grown,  thrifty  individuals, 
farrowed  in  littei’s  of  8  to  14. 

Berkshires  p  uin 

The  boar,  Majestic  Monarch,  229500,  weight 
407  lbs.  at  7  months  of  age,  was  bred  and 
grown  by  us.  When  you  want  the  best  and 
want  them  big,  write  to 

CU  r'APTrP  WHITGUERN  FARM 
.  n.  1  CiIV,  WEST  CHESTER.  Pa. 


Berkshires 


Young  pigs  our  specialty.  Spring  pigs  all  sold. 
Customers  well  pleased.  We  are  now  booking 
orders  for  September  farrowed  pigs,  sired  by  the 
two  great  breeding  boars,  Tlie  Grandson’s  Duke 
17100U  and  Lakeside  Masterpiece  212448.  Regis¬ 
tered  and  delivered  free  of  charge.  For  good 
stock  write  us.  H.  GRIMSHAW,  North  East,  Pa. 


HOME  OF 

Two  Great  Berkshire  Sires 

Qimarhiio’l  arl  205540.  Sired  by  Superbns,  his 
OUpuiUllo  LdU  dam  a  daughter  of  Masterpiece. 

Qumhniaar  ,lr  2nd,  241488.  Junior  Champion 
OjinuOlliQriUr,  boar  at  National  Swine  Show, 
as  well  as  two  other  State  Fairs  in  1917. 

CRYSTAL  SPRING  STOCK  FARM 

G.  Smith  &  Sons,  Inc.  Seelyvillc,  Pa. 


Large  Berkshires 

at  Highwood: 

Letter  from  Dr.  C.  D.  Smead,  Logan.  N-  Y.: 
"f'/ie  sow  I  bought  of  you  has  averaged  twelve 
pigs  twice  yearly.  Price  me  another  one  as 
good.’'  Some  of  our  herd  sows  have  averaged 
twenty-five  pigs  yearly. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  15,  DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 


nCDlfCUinCC  FO"  breeders,  6  weeks  old,  pure  bred, 
DCnnoniriCO  quench;  either  sex.  Small  supply. 
CLOVEKDALEFAHM  -  Ohorlotte,  N.  Y. 


Registered  fall  rerkskires  for  »aie. 

Sired  by  sou  of  LORD  PREMIER’S  SUCCESSOR;  either  sex 
$s«>apnlr.  FISlIKIbl,  E'AllHS,  Hopewell  Junetloa,  JI.V. 


c 


JERSEYS 


J 


$100  and  $150 

2  Reg.  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

6^  and  5  months  old.  Both  solid  color. 

From  Brookwood  Farms  Jersey  Herd 

BROOKWOOD  FARMS,  Shohola,  Pa. 


SIX  12  TWO  YEAR  OLD  BULLS  ®  $150  EACH 
ST.LAMBERT^  2  YEARLING  BULLS  %  ....  50  EACH 

bulls!  2  BULL  CALVES® .  25  EAIH 

Dams  of  these  bulls  making  high  records.  All  stock 
Tuberculin  tested.  Write  for  details. 

GEORGE  T.  RICH,  -  Hobart,  N.Y. 


Fosterfield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 

FOR  SALE 

COWS,  HEIFEKS  and  CALVES.  Address 
Charles  G.  Foster, P.O.Box  173,  Morristown.  Morris  Co.,N. J 

Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

sired  by  Torono  Pogis  of  Hood  Farm  and  out  of 
high-producing  cows.  Prices  reasonable.quality  con¬ 
sidered.  William  Berry,  Valley  View  Farm,  Be  Lancey,  (TV. 

For  Sale-One  Yearling  and  Two  Bull  Calves 

Registered.  J-  G.  Schilling,  Stockbridge,  Mass. 


GOATS 


«M  OFFERINS  FOR  UMITEO  TIME.  FULL  BLOODED  YEARLING 

Angora.  Male  and  Female  Goats 

(no  relation)  female  with  kid  together 
with  6-mos.  old  female  kid;  all  beauties. 

First  check  for  860  takes  the  bunch. 

CHAS.  VOSBURGH,  Homestead  Farms,  No.  16,  Moravia,  N.  T. 

Swiss  Goats  milkees. 


Grade  Bucks,  810; 


Sharpies,  Centre  Square,  Pa 
Pure  Bucks,  830 


SHEEP 


Uampshire-Down  and  Soutl 
U  LAMBS,  also  14  Soutlidown  Ewes  and  yearling 
Ram,  all  registered,  and  24  Extra  large  grade  Dorset 
Ewes  and  Ram  for  sale.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 

T1  TMIQ  R  A  MQ  CHOICE  LOT.  STRONG 
1  UIYIO  IV/AIVIO  CROSS  BREEDERS 

The  leading  breed  for  hot  house  lambs.  Write  for 
literature  aud  prices  to  J.  N.  McPherson,  Scottsville,  N.Y. 

Hampshire  Lamb  Rams  i^d'’*tw^ea®“'ewes 

sold;  few  ewe  lambs.  HASLETT  BROS.,  Seneca,  N.Y 

70  Cent  WooI-lSc.  Lambs,?”  V.-J'lfa 

Dorset,  Cheviot  and  Southdown  Rama  and  Ewes. 
PLEASANT  RIDGE  STOCK  FARM,  Interlaken,  Seneca  Co..  N.Y. 

Ree.Shrop8hireRaniLainbs7’if.S.”.S"'’.‘/Z^^^^^ 

WantsdtoBuy-IFewReg.  Hampshire  Ewes 

VAN  REYNOLDS,  .  Perryman,  Maryland 


GUERNSEYS 


: 


nseys 


Persistent  Production  is  a  Qiaracteristic  of 

the  Breed.  ^  Year  OM  H«lfer  In  New  York  produced 
In  oneyear  712  Ibe.  of  butter  fat  and  12,270  Iba.  of  milk, 
beeules  giving  birth  to  a  vigorous  oalf  $  niootb  •tier 


‘;r^AJAjcixn 


Write  for  the 
•STOBYOFTHE 
GUERNSEY  eXJW.” 

American  Gnerascf 
Cattle  Qob 
Bos  R 
Peterbore.  N.  H. 


Oak  Farms  Guernseys 

Our  herd  has  been  tested  annually  for  the  past  three 
years  for  tuberculosis  by  the  17.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry.  Every  animal  sold  subject  to  60  days  retest. 

Wo  are  offering  three  bulls  largo  enough 
for  service,  priced  from  $150  to  $400.  Send 
for  extended  pedigrees  and  description. 


W.  5.  KERR.  Mgr. 


COHASSET.  MASS. 


THE  MIXTER  FARMS 

Ovor  1,600  purebred  Guernseys  have  been  bred 
on  these  farms.  Present  herd  includes  over 

300  GUERNSEYS 

Exceptional  young  bulls  for  sale  at  reasonable 
prices,  sired  by  May  Rose  siree  end  out  of 
dams  witlj  A.  R.  records  above  10,000 
lbs.  milk.  Buy  producers. 

J.  S.  CLARK,  Supt.,  HARDWICK,  MASS. 


Registered  Guernsey  Cattle 

Areyonr  heifers  an  improvement  on  th«ir  dams  i 
One  of  our  bull  calves  will  assure  this  result. 
Out  of  dams  with  A.  R.  records,  aud  sired  by  our 
May  Rose  bull,  Golden  Secret  of  Thoruliebank. 
PRICES  REASONABLE.  SATISFACTION  GU.ARANTEED. 

THORNLtEBANK  FARMS,  Glen  Spey,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOREST  DALE  FARM  OIICDIUICCVC 
REGI  STEREO  TO 

Sous  and  Daughtera  of  “Langwater  Dciuonstrator,” 
Mixter  Demonstrator.  Toeinan’s  King  of  the  Mav,  Jeth- 
roe’s  Masher  of  Forestdale.  From  A.  B.  Cows.  POR 
Also  Grade  PERCH  EBON  HORSES,  all  ages.  „ 

Registered  CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS.  S  A  L  E 

RICHARD  D.  DoFOREST,  Prop.,  AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 

TARBELL FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

bull  oalvas  for  sale  from  one  to  seven  months.  Out 
of  Advanced  Register  dams  with  good  records  aud 
by  splendid  sires.  TARBELL  FARMS,  Smilhville  Flats,  N.Y, 

BpIIp  Alto  GllPrn«PV«  Promising  young  bulls  for 
DCIiCHIIUUUerilheyh  ^  8  mos.  at  very 

negisterea  reasonable  prices.  M.  H. 
McCallum,  Mar.  Belle  Alto  Farm,  Wernersville,  Pa. 

New  York  Guernsey  Breeders  Assn,  “oftj 

Send  for  list.  JAMES  H.  SEAMAN.  Sec.,  Glens  Falls,  N.v! 
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C'Ae  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Cheese  from  Skim-milk 
Part  II. 

CHEDDAR  CIIEE.'^E. 

Cheddar  cheese  is  the  common  yellow 
chee.se  of  commerce  that  is  so  widel.v  used. 
It  is  much  more  difhcult  to  make  this  type 
of  cheese  than  any  of  the  soft  cheeses,  and 
more  milk  is  required  to  make  it  worth 
while.  The  practicahility  of  makinjr  this 
cheese  in  the  home  is  therefore  confined 
largely  to  the  farm  home.  In  making 
this  type  of  cheese  a  regular  jacketed  vat 
is  very  convenient  since  the  temperature 
can  be  controlled  so  nicely.  On  the  farm 
where  cheese  is  made  only  occasionally 
such  a  vat  would  he  an  unnecessary  ex- 
pense.  A  tub,  large  pail  or  clean  new 
washboiler  make  satisfacto’'y  receptacles 
in  which  to  make  the  cheese. 

r’OAGUi.ATiNG  THE  MiLK. — Clean  fresh 
milk  must  be  used.  The  milk  is  poured 
into  the  wash  boiler  and  then  set  on  the 
stove  and  heated  gradually  to  SO  degrees 
F.  A  thermometer  should  be  hung  over 
the  edge  of  the  boiler  so  that  it  is  con¬ 
stantly  in  the  milk.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  watch  the  temperature  carefully  and 
not  heat  above  SO  degrees  F.  About  2% 
good  sour  milk  should  now  be  added  to 
the  cheese  milk.  Set  the  milk  back  on  the 
stove  where  the  temperature  of  the  milk 
remains  at  about  80  degrees  F.  Let  the 
milk  .set  for  an  hour  or  two.  The  ne.xt 
step  is  to  add  the  color.  Cheese  color  is 
necessary ;  butter  color  will  not  do.  Add 
about  one-half  teaspoonful  for  each  50  lbs. 
of  milk.  Stir  the  color  into  the  milk. 
In  Summer  it  will  hardly  be  necessary  to 
use  color.  Enough  rennet  should  now  be 
added  so  that  the  milk  will  curdle  in  20 
to  30  minutes.  This  means  about  1% 
teaspoon  to  50  lbs.,  or  si.x  gallons  of  milk. 
Dilute  the  rennet  in  a  cupful  of  cold 
water  and  stir  it  into  the  milk.  After 
a  minute  or  so  of  stirring  the  milk  should 
remain  untouched  until  it  has  “set.”  If 
rennet  tablets  are  used  in  place  of  the 
extract,  follow  the  directions  on  the  box. 

Cutting  the  Curd. — The  curd  should 
not  be  cut  until  it  is  rca.souably  solid.  To 
test  'wh^n  it  is  ready  insert  the  forefinger 
into  curdled  milk  at  an  angle  of  45  de¬ 
grees,  then  slowly  lift  the  finger.  If  the  curd 
splits  smoothly  over  the  finger  it  is  ready 
to  cut.  In  the  cheese  factory  special 
knives  are  used  to  cut  the  curd  into  half- 
inch  cubes.  4410  curd  can  be  cut  reason¬ 


ably  well  by  using  a  long-bladed  knife  and 
cutting  both  ways  of  the  boiler,  so  that 
the  curd  is  cut  into  strips  about  one-half 
inch  on  a  side.  For  cutting  the  strips  of 
curd  into  cubes  use  a  wire  bread-toaster 
or  something  similar. 

Heating  tite  Curd. — In  order  to  make 
the  soft  pieces  of  curd  firm  and  expel  the 
moi.sture  from  them,  the  curd  must  be 
gradually  heated  in  the  whey.  The  best 
way  to  do  t^is  is  to  dip  out  some  of  the 
whey  which  will  have  formed  after  the 
curd  is  cut,  and  heat  thi.s  whey  to  about 
1.35  degrees  F.  This  heated  whey  is  then 
poured  back  into  the  boiler  and  the  whole 
mass  is  stirred  gently  with  the  hands. 
The  temjjerature  of  the  curd  should  be 
raised  three  or  four  degrees  at  5  to  10 
minutes  intervals,  until  it  is  rai.sed  to  100 
degrees  F.  This  will  take  about  an  hour. 
The  process  is  completed  by  taking  out 
some  whey,  heating  it  and  putting  it 
back  into  the  boiler,  and  so  on  until  the 
desired  temi)erature  is  reached.  This 
could  be  done  by  .setting  the  whole  boiler 
full  of  whey  and  curd  on  the  stove,  but 
there  would  he  a  great  danger  of  raising 
the  temperature  too  rapidly.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  keep  the  curd  stirred  with  the 
hands  during  the  heating  process,  so  that 
it  does  not  mat  or  stick  together.  It  may 
be  necessary  during  the  heating  occa.sion- 
ally  to  ppll  apart  little  chunks  of  matted 
curd  that  form.  When  100  degrees  F  has 
been  reached,  allow  the  curd  to  remain  in 
the  whey  for  an  hour  or  so  to  develop 
acidity.  Stir  occasioualy  and  do  not  lot 
the  temperature  drop  below  OOadegrees  F. 
Heat  a  smooth  piece  of  iron  in  a  flame 
and  touch  a  piece  of  curd  to  it,  gradually 
pulling  it  away.  If  th.-it  strings  out  one 
half  inch  to  an  inch,  the  whey  can  be 
drained  from  the  curd.  To  do  this  dip 
the  whey  and  curd  into  a  cheesecloth  bag. 
I'ut  the  curd  back  into  the  warm  boiler 
and  stir  to  keep  it  from  matting  together. 
The  temperature  of  the  curd  should  now 
be  about  85  degrees  F. 

Salting  and  IIooping. — 8alt  at  the  rate 
of  three  ounces  to  50  lbs.  of  milk  used. 
The  salt  should  be  stirred  into  the  curd 
and  allowed  to  dissolve  for  15  minutes. 
If  the  cheese  is  regularly  made  on  the 
farm  it  will  be  found  most  satisfactory 
to  secure  cheese  hoops.  They  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  dairy  supply  houses  in  almost 
any  size  desired.  A  local  tinsmith  can 


abso  make  a  .satisf.actory  hoop  out  of 
heavy  tin  or  galvanized  iron.  A  well- 
made  tin  pail  with  straight  sides  may  be 
used  for  a  hoop.  Ilole.s  are  punched  in 
the  bottom  to  allow  the  whey  to  escape. 
The  pail  is  then  carefully  lined  with 
cheesecioth  and  the  curd  is  dippe<l  into  it. 
Fold  the  chee.secloth  down  evenly  over 
the  top  and  place  a  follower  (a  round 
wooden  block  of  the  same  diameter  as 
the  hoop  )  on  top  of  the  curd.  Add  enough 
more  blocks  so  a  lever  when  laid  across 
the  top  will  be  well  above  the  top  of  the 
hoop.  Insert  one  end  of  this  lever  under 
a  block  of  wood  fastened  to  the  wall,  or 
fasten  it  to  the  wall  with  a  strong  hinge. 
Hang  a  weight  on  the  other  end  such  as  a 
pail  of  bricks.  This  makes  the  press.  In 
10  or  12  hours  take  the  cheese  out  of  the 
press  and  remove  the  cheesecloth  and  trim 
off  any  rough  edges.  If  the  particles  of 
curd  have  matted  together  properly  the 
cheese  should  now  tear  apart  like  the 
meat  from  a  chicken  breast.  Cut  a 
bandage  out  of  a  piece  of  chee.secloth  that 
will  go  around  the  chee.se  and  lap  over  a 
little  :  also  one  that  is  wide  enough  to  fold 
down  an  inch  or  so  over  the  ends  of  the 
cheese.  Cut  out  two  circles  of  cheesecloth, 
■one  for  each  end  of  the  cheese.  Wet  the 
bandage  and  circles  and  stick  them  on  the 
cheese.  Put  the  cheese  back  in  the  press 
with  ends  inverted.  Allow  it  to  remain 
10  or  12  hours  longer.  By  this  time  it 
may  be  taken  from  the  hoop  and  placed 
in  the  curing  room. 

Curing  the  Cheese. — This  is  really  a 
most  important  part  of  the  process.  The 
conditions  in  the  curing  room  for  satisfac¬ 
tory  curing  are  plenty  of  moisture  and 
coolness.  A  cellar  is  probably  the  best 
place  to  cure  homemade  cheese.  At  first 
the  cheese  should  be  turned  on  the  curing 
shelves  every  day.  Should  they  become 
moldy  wash  the  chee.se  and  shelves  with  a 
strong  salt  brine.  After  the  chee.se  has 
been  on  the  shelf  a  few  days  it  is  an  e.x- 
cellent  plan  to  remove  the  bandage  and 
coat  the  cheese  with  melted  parafliu. 
This  keeps  the  molds  out  and  keeps  the 
moisture  in  the  cheese.  The  cheese  must 
be  cured  until  it  loses  its  rubbery  texture 
and  is  soft  and  pliable.  This  will  prob¬ 
ably  take  two  or  four  months,  depending 
on  the  manufacturing  methods  and  the 
temperature  of  the  curing  room. 

In  making  this  cheese  the  first  trial 
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may  be  a  failure  in  some  respect,  but 
by  practice  the  fault  can  be  corrected. 
The  yield  will  run  from  9  to  12  pounds 
per  100  pounds  of  milk,  depending  princi¬ 
pally  on  the  richnes.s  of  the  milk  and  to  a 
certain  extent  on  methods  H.  f.  j. 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


Corn  (old),  per  bu.,  .$2.25:  bran,  per 
cwt.,  from  .$2.10  to  $2.50:  oats,  per  bu., 
75c;  middlings,  per  cwt.,  $2.60  to  ,$2.90; 
cottonseed  meal,  ,$2.65,  Butter.  .35  to 
40c.  No  sale  for  horses.  Hogs  very 
se.'irce.  Hay  crop  very  light.  Corn  fod¬ 
der  badly  frosted.  Wheat,  not  much 
sown  this  time.  g.  a.  c. 

Hardin  Co.,  Ky. 

I^gs,  52c:  butter,  50c;  butter  fat.  65 
to  70c  per  lb.,  local  creamery.  \Mieat, 
.$2  bu. :  corn,  ,$2  bu. ;  oats,  90e;  potatoes, 
81.40  bu.,  not  many  for  sale.  Cabbage, 
2  to  .3e  per  lb.  I'he  corn  crop  was  good 
in  this  section.  Help  is  hard  to  get :  lots 
of  coin  to  husk.  Dressed  pork.  2.3c  Ib. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  j.  h. 

Wheat.  .$2 ;  corn  ears,  double  bu., 
$1..35:  oats,  60c:  buckwheat,  $1.50.  Beef 
cattle.  Oc:  cows,  $75;  hog.s.  butchered, 
20c.  Butter.  40c.  Eggs,  4{)e.  Cabbage, 
Ic  per  lb.  Potatoes,  $1.  s.  d.  e. 

Center  Co.,  Pa. 

Potatoes,  ,$1.,50  to  $1.60  per  bu. ;  ap¬ 
ples.  $1  to  $1.70  bu. :  corn  and  oats,  no 
regular  price  at  present.  ,t.  s. 

Ilerks  (’o.,  I*a. 

The  last  week  in  October  was  rainy. 
Some  farmers  have  commenced  husking 
corn,  hut  corn  is  not  in  a  very  good  shape 
to  crib.  I’liere  is  lots  of  soft  corn  this 
year  and  not  many  h()gs  to  feed  it  to. 
F.armers  are  selling  their  brood  .sows  and 
going  out  of  the  hog  business.  I  believe 
most  of  the  farmers  favor  government  reg¬ 
ulation  of  corn  and  hog  prices,  because 
they  could  make  their  hogs  heavier  if 
they  were  assured  a  good  price,  o.  R.  r. 

Heury  Co.,  O. 

Apples,  per  bu..  $1.50  to  $2;  potatoes, 
$1..50:  bo.'ins,  per  lb.,  20c:  beef,  per  lb., 
30  to  .35c;  pork,  ,30  to  45e.  Milk,  per 
qt.,  10c.  There  are  so  few  apples  in  the 
orchards  hereabouts  that  many  are  being 
shipped  in,  a.  S. 

JeffeiNson  Co.,  Pa. 

IMiite  potatoc.s,  $1.20  to  $1.25  per  bu, 
of  60  lbs.  Onions,  $2  per  bu.  Butter, 
49  to  50c  per  lb; ;  eggs,  52c.  Wheat, 
$2.10  ppr  bu. ;  rye.  $1.70  to  $1.80  per  bu. 
of  56  lbs.  Fresh  cows,  $70  to  $100; 
steers,  feeders, -10  to  11c  per  lb.;  bulls 
and  heifers,  9  to  10c  per  ib.  Poultry,  20 
to  24c  per  Ih.  Milk  at  the  local  cream- 
erie.-^,  6i...  to  7c  per  qt.  .\i.  n.  t. 

Bucks  f'o.,  I’a. 


“I  Milk  Thirty  Cows  An  Hour,  Alone.” 


^I^HAT’S  what  farmers 
who  use.  the  Perfec= 
tion  are  saying  from 
coast  to  coast. 


The  Perfection  is  the 
friend  who  comes  in  with=» 
out  grumbling  or  complaim 

ing  and  does  the  milking.  He 
milks  each  cow  carefully  and 
quickly.  He  keeps  the  milk 
clean.  He  doesn’t  howl  and  swear 
at  the  switching  of  the  cow’s  tail. 
His  quiet  businesslike  ways  seem 
to  please  the  cow  better  than 
those  of  the  hand  milkers.  With 
one  good  man  he  can  milk  30 
cows  in  an  hour.  And  he  never 
quits  his  job. 

The  Perfection  milks  nature’s 
way,  with  a  gentle  suction,  a  spiral 
downward  squeeze,  followed  by  a 
period  of  complete  release.  The 


suction  is  adjustable  to  exactly 
suit  hard  or  easy  milking  cows. 
The  Perfection  teat  cup  fits  all 
sizes  of  teats.  It  is  easy  to  clean. 
If  your  son  or  your  hired  man  has  been 
called  to  the  colors,  you  will  still  be  able 
to  get  your  milking  done  easily,  if  you 
have  the  Perfection  to  help  you.  You  can 
even  increase  the  size  of  your  herd,  if  you 
wish  and  thereby  do  your  share  in  increasing 
the  production  of  dairy  foods  of  which  the 
country  really  is  in  need. 

C.  F.  Andrews  of  Richmond,  Vermont,  says: 

"I  milk  32  cows  with  my  Perfection  Milker  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  in  about  an  hour.  I  see  no  change  in  the  amount  of  milk 
•we  get.  We  have  no  teat  or  udder  trouble.  I  know  of  40  Perfec- 
fons  in  this  State,  each  one  of  which  are  satisfactory,  and  if  I  were 
to  install  another  outfit,  it  would  be  a  Perfection.” 

T.  P.  Peterson  of  Blooming  Prairie,  Minn.,  says: 

•'I  use  two  double  unit  Perfection  Milkers,  and  with  them 
milk  27  cows  in  less  than  an  hour.  My  cows  made  more  butter 
fat  per  cow  last  year,  milked  with  a  Perfection  Milker,  than  they 
ever  made  before.  1  bought  another  Perfection  Milking  Machine 
last  fall  for  my  other  farm.  1  prefer  the  Perfection  to  any  of  the 
other  makes  that  I  have  seen,  and  I  believe  it  is  easier  on  the  cows, 
and  the  expense  of  keepine  it  in  repair  is  very  small.  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  it  has  no  bad  effect  on  the  cows  if  properly  operated 
I  would  not  be  without  a  Perfection  Milker  as  long  as  I  milk 
cows,” 

Get  a  Perfection  Milker  and  increase 
your  earning  capacity.  Write  today  for 
free  copy  of  our  new  illustrated  catalog. 


Perfection  Manufacturing  Company 

2115  £.  Hennepin  Avenue  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
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Buffalo  Markets 


Pi’ices  are  generally  advancing  slowly. 
There  is  report  of  a  big  crop  of  potatoes, 
but  the  prices  are  now  2c  a  pound  to  the 
farmer  and  $1.55  to  $1.70  per  bu.  whole¬ 
sale,  with  sweets  $4  to  $5.25  per  bbl. 
Apples  are  firm  at  $1  to  $2.25  per  bu., 
ami  extra  reds  bring  $7  per  bbl.,  which 
is  more  than  last  Winter’s  price.  The 
crop  here  failed.  Pears  are  still  plenty 
at  75c  to  $2.25  per  bu.  A  few  peaches, 
mostly  dry  and  often  frozen,  sell  for  15 
to  35c  peri/^-bu.  basket.  Plums  are  gone, 
but  prunes  were  a  big  crop,  selling  at  20 
to  35c  per  7-lb.  ba.sket.  Quinces  have 
b(‘en  a  good  crop,  bringing  .$1  to  $2  per 
bu.  Grapes  were  frozen  badly,  but  are 
plenty  at  30  to  .50c  for  17-lb.  basket. 
Frozen  grapes  .sell  readily  at  $50  or  more 
per  ton. 

Beans  are  so  nearly  out  of  market  as 
to  be  about  unquotable,  except  in  small 
quantity,  retailing  at  about  3,5c  per  qt. 
Onions  are  going  up,  being  $1.7,5  to  $2.25 
per  bu.  for  home  grown.  Vegetables  are 
firm,  but  in  fair  supply  at  to  $1  for 
beets ;  75  to  90e  for  carrots ;  $1.25  to 
$1.50  for  cauliflow’er ;  75e  to  $1.1.5  for 
white  turnip.s.  all  per  bu. ;  ,$9  to  $12  for 
cabbage  per  100  heads ;  15c  for  Brussel 
sprouts;  10c  for  string  beans  per  qt. ; 
♦>5  to  75c  for  celery,  fancy,  per  bunch ; 
90c  for  celery  cabbage,  per  doz. ;  60c  to 
$1.25  for  lettuce,  per  2-doz.  box ;  35  to 
50c  for  endive,  per  basket ;  $2  to  .$.3  for 
Winter  squash,  per  100  lbs. ;  .$3  for  cu¬ 
cumbers  ;  $2  for  tomatoes,  per  bu. 

Butter  is  ea.sy,  oleomargarine  at  10c 
less  than  poor  butter,  competing  sharply, 
it  is  said.  Fancy  creamery  butter  is  43 
to  46c;  dairy,  all  grade.s,  40  to  43c; 
crocks,  39  to  42c;  poor  butter,  36c. 
Cheese  is  also  quiet  at  28c  for  fancy  do- 
me.stic ;  24  to  27c  for  fair  to  good.  Eggs 
are  higher  at  60  to  62c  for  white  hennery 
and  37  to  50c  for  storage.  I’oultry  is 
easier,  frozen  no  longer  taking  its  former 
lead,  except  that  frozen  turkey,  at  34  to 
.35c,  is  about  all  that  offei’s  of  those  birds, 
liive  fowl  is  20  to  24c;  chickens  and 
broilers,  22  to  24c;  old  roo.sters,  ISc; 
ducks,  22  to  2,5c;  geese,  18  to  20c  per  lb. 
Dressed  poultry  is  ,3  to  4c  higher  than 
live.  .T.  w.  c. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 


BUTTER. 

The  market  is  dull  excei)t  on  best  West¬ 
ern  creamery,  which  has  brought  uj)  to  44 
cents.  Good  to  choice  creamer'y,  42  to 
4.3^/^c;  medium  grades,  40V4  to  411^c; 
dairy  and  ladles.  .38  to  ,39i^c;  storage 
creamery,  best,  4,3c ;  renovated,  .39  to  40c. 

CHEESE. 

Business  is  light,  as  spe<Milators  are  un¬ 
willing  to  dispo.se  of  their  better  grades 
at  current  offers.  Best  whole  milk.  24  to 
241^c;  medium  to  good,  21  to  23i/^c; 
skims,  14  to  19c. 

ECiGS. 

Market  .strong  and  somewhat  higher. 
Nearby  choice,  60  to  0.5c;  Western,  good 
to  i)rime,  45  to  .50c ;  medium  grades,  36  to 
40c;  storage,  .34  to  35c. 

I’OUI.TRY. 

Beceipts  modi'rate,  but  trading  light, 
even  at  the  reduced  i)rices  in  some  lines. 
Best  turkeys,  .32  to  .34c ;  common  to  good, 
24  to  .30c ;  chickens,  24  to  .30c ;  fowls,  24 
to  27c. 

VEGETABI.E.S. 

Potato  market  dull.  Maine,  2-bu.  bag, 
.$,3  to  .$,3.25;  squash,  ton,  ,$20  to  $40;  tur¬ 
nips,  bu.,  tiO  to  7,5c ; 'lettuce,  bu.,  40  to 
.50c;  spinach,  bu.,  4,5  to  50c;  radi.shes,  bu„ 
40  to  4.5c ;  onions.  Eastern,  100  lbs.,  $3 
to  $3.25 ;  cabbage,  bbl.,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  toma¬ 
toes,  hothouse,  lb,  20  to  22c ;  Brussels 
sprouts,  qt,  12  to  14c. 

FRUITS. 

Demand  for  apples  light.  Resi;  Bald¬ 
win,  bbl.,  .$4  to  .$4.50;  Greening,  $3.50  to 
$4;  McIntosh,  .$5  to  $6;  8py,  .$.3  to  .$4.50; 
We.althy,  .$3  to  .$4  ;  under  grades,  all  va¬ 
rieties,  $2  to  .$2.75  ;  cranberries,  bbl.,  $9 
to  $11. .50;  grapes,  20-lb.  bkt.,  50  to  60c; 
pears,  bbl.,  $5  to  .$7. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Demand  is  good  on  the  better  grades, 
but  market  otherwise  much  unsettled. 
Straw,  dull ;  Timothy,  No.  1,  .$24  to  ,$2.5 ; 
No.  2,  .$21.50  to  .$2.3 ;  No.  .3,  $18  to  $19 ; 
clover,  mixed,  .$17  to  .$21 ;  swale  hay,  .$13 
to  $14 ;  straw,  rye,  $16  to  $17 ;  oat,  $11 
to  .$12. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER. 

Business  is  dull,  only  a  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  receipts  classing  as  high  grade. 
Tinder  qualities  hard  to  sell,  except  at 
cut  prices.  Fancy  prints,  50  to  52c;  good 
to  choice  tub,  45  to  46c;  medium  grades, 
41  to  44c. 

EGGS. 

Market  on  medium  qualities  of  gather¬ 
ed  is  very  weak  ;  storage  barely  steady ; 
fancy  nearby  scarce.  Nearby,  choice^  56 
to  .57c;  gathered,  well-graded,  49  to  50c; 
medium  qualities,  42  to  45e ;  storage,  33 
to  .36c. 

LIVE  roui.TRY. 

Choice  heavy  fowls  in  strong  demand ; 
chickens  steady  ;  turkeys  scarce  and  firm. 
Fowls,  ‘20  to  23c;  chickens,  19  to  2.3c; 
ducks,  19  to  22c;  turkeys,  28  to  .32c; 


guineas,  pair,  70c  to  $1  ;  pigeon-s,  pair, 
20  to  2,5c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Market  higher  and  firm  on  turkeys  and 
chickens.  Turkeys,  best,  .32  to  .3,5c ;  com¬ 
mon  to  good,  24  to  30c ;  fowls,  22  to  26c ; 
chickens,  fancy  nearby,  3.3  to  36c ;  com¬ 
mon  to  good,  2,5  to  .30c;  ducks,  25  to  27c; 
guineas,  pair,  $1  to  .$1.05;  squabs,  doz., 
$4.75  to  .$6.7.5. 

FRUITS. 

Grapes  selling  slowly ;  cranberries  firm 
and  higher;  other  fruits  clearing  up  fairly 
well.  Apple.s,  dessert  varieties,  bbl.,  $.5 
to  .$6 ;  common  sorts,  ,$2  to  .$4.50 ;  quinces, 
bbl.,  $2.50  to  .$.3..50 ;  grapes,  1,5-lh.  bkt., 
40  to  00c;  pears,  Bartlett,  bbl.,  .$4  to  $5; 
Seckel,  $6  to  $8 ;  cranberries,  bbl.,  $10 
to  $11. .50. 

VEGETABLES. 

Arrivals  of  potatoes  quite  large  and 
market  only  barely  steady ;  cabbage  and 
onions  quiet.  Potatoes,  bu.,  $1.2,5  to 
$1.6,5;  s”weet  potatoes,  %-bkt.,  40c  to  $1 ; 
lettuce,  bu.-bkt.,  $1  to  ,$2 ;  Brussels 
.sprouts,  qt.,  12  to  18c;  cabbage,  ton,  .$18 
to  $28 ;  onions,  100  Ib.s.,  $1.50  to  .$2.75. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Arrivals  of  hay  quite  heavy,  a  large 
proportion  being  for  export.  Ilay,  No. 
1,  $27  to  .$27..50 ;  No.  2,  $25.50  to  $26.50 ; 
No.  .3,  .$23  to  .$24.50;  clover,  .$23  to 
.$26..50;  straw,  rye,  $16  to  $17:  oat  and 
wheat,  $12.,50  to  $14.50. 


AILING  ANIMALS 


Cough 

My  horse,  a  pacer,  about  14  years  of 
_ge,  mostly  used  for  driving  only  a  short 
distance  morning  and  evening.  He  seems 


to  have  a  dry  cough,  mostly  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  especially  when  eating  his  grain, 
and  coughs  each  time  after  drinking.  He 
drinks  very  freely  and  eats  quite  a  lot 
of  grain  every  day,  and  gets  all  the  hay 
he  cleans  up.  This  horse  is  well-cared 
for,  and  we  think  he  should  be  in  very 
good  condition  and  active,  but  we  find 
him  very  inactive,  spiritless,  always  hol¬ 
low  sides,  and  lately  he  is  going  dow’n 
in  flesh  rapidly.  We  feed  him  a  pre¬ 
pared  horse  feed,  with  molasses  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  oats,  as  the  latter  is  voided  in  an 
undigested  form.  Please  let  me  know 
what  to  do,  R.  M.  G. 

Have  the  teeth  attended  to  by  a  com¬ 
petent  veterinarian,  then  wet  all  feed, 
give  oat  .straw  in  Winter  and  grass  in 
Summer  in  preference  to  hay,  and  do  not 
work  the  horse  soon  after  a  meal,  or  al¬ 
low  any  bulky  feed  at  noon  if  he  has  to 
work.  The  cough,  we  suspect,  is  due  to 
indigestion,  and  may  be  one  of  the  first 
.symptoms  of  heaves.  The  .sluggishness 
of  the  horse  also  suggests  indigestion.  It 
would  be  well  materially  to  reduce  the 
grain  ration,  and  to  feed  not  over  one 
pound  of  roughage  per  100  pounds  of  body 
weight.  We  should  prefer  oats  and  bran 
to  the  molasses  feed.  Keep  the  bowels 
“active.”  If  the  cough  persists  give  half 
an  ounce  of  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic 
night  and  morning.  A.  s.  A. 


Injured  Bone 

What  would  be  the  best  thing  to  do  for 
my  cow?  About  two  weeks  ago  .she  was 
hit  on  the  hind  legbone,  left  back  leg,  and 
on  the  inside,  that  is,  the  side  nearest  the 
udder,  place  of  hurt  being  above  knee. 
She  was  either  kicked  or  hit  by  a  stone. 
There  was  only  a  small  cut,  which  seemed 
to  heal  rapidly.  The  cow  limped  badly 
immediately  after  being  hit,  not  seeming 


to  put  any  weight  on  the  foot  when  walk¬ 
ing.  Now  there  is  a  soft  lump,  the  size 
of  a  fist,  but  not  so  high,  coming  on  the 
spot.  We  rubbed  the  leg  with  liniment, 
but  seemingly  in  vain,  for  though  she  does 
not  limp  as  badly  I  .should  think  it  ought 
to  be  better.  Is  a  knock  on  the  bone, 
such  as  I  described,  long  in  healing?  The 
bone  is  not  broken,  j.  F.  ii. 

It  is  probable  that  the  shell  of  the 
bone  was  injured  and  now  is  sloughing 
off,  accompanied  by  a  formation  of  pus 
which  will  break  through  the  skin  if  not 
liberated  by  cutting.  Paint  the  lump 
with  tincture  of  iodine  and  then  lance 
for  liberation  of  pus  and  probe  for  flakes 
of  bone,  which  should  be  removed.  After¬ 
ward  swab  the  wound  daily  with,  tincture 
of  iodine  and  then  dust  with  boric  acid. 
It  would  be  best  to  have  the  case  attended 
by  a  veterinarian,  if  that  is  possible. 

A*  S«  A. 


Swelling 

I  h.ave  a  heifer  calf  .seven  months  old. 
About  a  week  ago  a  .swelling  appeared 
under  her  jaw  on  the  throat.  I  thought 
at  first  she  was  stung  by  something,  but 
it  is  in  same  condition.  It  does  not  .seem 
to  bother  her.  I  have  rubbed  with  lini¬ 
ment  several  times  and  she  does  not  act 
as  if  it  hurts  when  pres.sed.  From  the 
feel  of  it  it  seems  to  be  filled  with  wind. 

Maryland.  J.  F.  A, 

If  you  are  correct  in  thinking  that  the 
swelling  is  full  of  air,  it  may  come  from 
a  .small  puncture  of  the  skin  or  of  the 
gullet.  More  likely  it  is  a  dropsical 
swelling  indicative  of  bloodlessness  and 
debility  from  lack  of  food,  or  from  some 
debilitating  disease.  Feed  generously 
and  brush  and  paint  the  swelling  with 
tincture  of  iodine.  If  pus  forms  it  will 
have  to  be  liberated.  A.  8.  A. 


Get  My  New  Book  Free 

I  mean  it.  I  will  prove  it,  I  want  the  name  of  every  man  in 
the  United  States  who  is  up  against  the  drainage  problem.  I 
have  a  big  story  to  tell  you  and  it  can’t  be  told  in  an  adver¬ 
tisement.  That’s  why  I  want  your  name.  Send  it  to  me  and 
I  will  send  you  free  my  combined  drainage  book  and  catalog. 

What  is  Your  Problem — Ditching,  Tiling,  Terracing,  Road 
Making,  Building  Dikes?  I  want  to  tell  you  the  story  of  the 
wonder  tool  of  the  age,  the  tool  that  saves  the 
labor  of  100  men  and  has  made  thousands  of 
poor  farms  pay  big  profits.  It  has  also  in¬ 
creased  production  on  big  rich  farms  that 
needed  drainage  systems. 


Model  20 


Farm  Ditcher,  Terracer,  Road  Grader 

Sold  on  10  Days’ Trial 

Reversible,  adjustable,  no  wheels  or  cogs. 

All  steel.  Made  in  2,  4  and  6  horse  and 
tractor  sizes.  Economical  from  first  cost 
on.  Thousands  of  satisfied  customers. 

No  farm  or  ranch  outfit  complete  with¬ 
out  a  “MARTIN.” 

Get  the  Full  Story — Insure 
Against  Crop  Failure — Mail 
the  Coupon— Get  the  Free  Book 

Don’t  turn  away  from  this  page  in  your  paper 
without  sending  me  your  name  so  I  can  show  you  how 
farm  after  farm,  all  over  the  country,  has  been  brought  from 
ruin  to  big  returns.  I  just  want  your  name.  No  obligation 
on  your  part.  I  want  to  tell  you  a  wonderful  story. 

Mail  the  Coupon  Now  to  W.  A.  STEELE.  Pres,  and  Gen’l  Mgr. 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  COMPANY  j 

Box  900  Owonsboro,  Ky.  ^ 


Mr.  Steele, 
Owensboro 
^  Ditcher  & 

Grader  Company 
Box  900,  Owonsboro,  Ky. 

Send  me  a  copy  of  your 
new  free  book. 

I  own . acres  of  land. 


Name  . 


Address . 


Am  interested  in  Ditching,  Terracing,  Irrigating, 
Dike  Building,  Tiling,  Road  Grading. 


(Put  cross  beforo  subjocts  In  which  you  aro  most  Intorostod) 
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MILK 


I  ■  I 


and 

WAR  TIME 


In  these  days  of  higrh  prices  for  dairy  products, 
the  "poor  milker’’  is  more  than  ever  a  liabili^. 

But  before  you  sell  the  cow  that  is  not  pro¬ 
ducing:  well,  try  to  improve  her  condition.  Her 
milk  value  is  much  greater  than  her  meat  value. 

Most  poor  milkers  are  non-productive  because 
of  some  defect  of  health,  which  can  be  quickly 
remedied  by  intelligent  treatment. 

Kow-Kure  is  a  m^icine  that  acts  quickly  on  the 
organs  of  digestion  and  milk  production. 
Its  widely  known  tonic  and  curative  quali¬ 
ties  have  made  it  the  standard  cow  medi¬ 
cine  for  the  prevention  of  disease  and  the 
treatment  of  Abortion,  Barrenness,  Retained 
Afterbirth,  Scouring,  Lost  Appetite  and 
Bunches. 

^  Give  Kow-Kure  a  trial ;  it  will  do  for 
you  what  it  is  doing  for  thousands  of  others. 
Feed  dealers  and  druggists  sell  Kow-Kure; 
55c  and  $1.10  packages.  Send  for  free 
treatise,  "The  Home  Cow  Doctor.” 


HOGS  ADVANCE 
250  PER  CENT 

Buyers  at  Chicago  are  paying  as  high 
as  20(*  per  pound  for  live  hogs,  the  highest 
price  in  history.  Compared  with  two  years 
ago,  this  is  an  advance  of  250%.  The  de¬ 
mand  is  strong  and  sure  to  continue.  Here  is  the 
opportunity  of  a  lifetime  to  secure  big  returns. 
Feed  your  pigs 


Relchard’s  Digester  Tankage 

and  watch  cm  grow  into  dollars.  This  superior  brand  of  tankage  supplies  the  necessary  mus- 
cle  and  bone-buiIding  materials  lacking  in  all  grain  feeds.  It  insures  health,  perfect  digestion, 
quick  and  even  development  and  makes  big  profits  sure.  You  can’t  afford  to  do  without  it. 

Ihe  sensational  Berkshire  boar  shown  above— Majestic  Mammoth  229500— weighed  407  lbs. 
at  seven  months  of  age.  He  was  bred  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Carter,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  who  regularly 
ted  him  Reichard  s  Digester  Tankage. 

Write  for  samples  of  tankage,  prices  and  interesting  booklet,  FREE. 


ROBERT  A.  REICHARD  15  W.  Lawrence  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 


CALVES  relish  and  thrive  upon 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal,  the  milk  sub¬ 
stitute.  They  increase  in  size  and  weight 
rapidly ;  are  healthy  and  vigorous,  no  indiges¬ 
tion-no  scouring. 

Blatchford's 
Calf  Meal 

should  be  used  to  push  the  calf  forward  to  a  grain  diet. 
Tills  important  move  is  more  essential  now  than  ever. 

Write  for  Booklet 

■  '  Calves  at  the 

Smallest  Cost."  If  you  -aise  any  calves  write  for 
the  booklet.  It  is  mailed  without  cost. 

BlatchfordCallMe8l Com£an2tD«jit^MjJVsuike*anjJMI^ 


Only  S2  Down 

One  Year  to  PaylU^^ 


Buys  the  New  Butter 

fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Ligrbtrunnin^ 
easy  cleaning,  close  skim* 
tning,  durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skims  95  qnarta 

f)er  hour.  Hade  also  in  nvo 
ararcr  bizob  up  toNo.8  shown  bora. 
Davq*  FrPA  Trial  Earns  tts  own  cost 

it  saves  in  cream.  Postal  brin^  Proo  cat* 
alogr.  folder  and  **direct-from-factor7'*  offor. 
Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  monsy. 

ALBAUGH -DOVER  CO. 

2171  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


WELL  WELL 

Own  a  maebine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St..  Ithaca,  N.  T. 


DELIVERED 


Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  OF  ALBANY 
NEW  YORK 


Bad  Bog  Spavin  Cured — 
Wins  Eight  Races 

IL  F.  Buddy  Furniture  Co.,  Independence,  Kan., 
tvrites:  —  e  treated  our  horse  Lajcel  last  tcinter 
euccessjully with Save-The^Biorse  forts  had  hoff spavin, 
ia*ei  reseed  successfully  in  ten  races  this  year, 
winning  money  eight  times.  We  have  great  faith  in 
Save-The-Horse.  ” 


SAYE»m>HORSE 


CTrade  Mark,  BakUtared) 


has  22  years  of  records  on  cases  worse  than  this — 
stubborn,  so-called  incurable  cases.  It  is  guaran¬ 
teed  by  signeo  contract  to  cure  Ringbone,  TTioro- 
pin,  SPA'  IN,  Shoulder,  Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof  or 
Tendon  Ltisease — or  money  returned.  Send  at 
once  for  records,  copy  of  guarantee  and  wonder¬ 
ful  FREE  Save-The-Horse  BOOK,  giving  etisy 
diagnosh  and  treatment  of  lameness.  Expert 
veterinarian  advice  on  request.  ALL  FREE! 
Keep  a  bottle  ready  for  that  emergency. 


TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

24  State  Street,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Druetisti  everywhere  tell  Save-The-Herte  with  Signed 
Guarantee,  er  we  tend  it  direct  Ij  Parcel  Pest  Prefaid, 


J  With  this  wonderful  ne w  Llb- 
Ibey  Automatic  Water  Bowl. 

'  Each  bowl  controls  own  water 
’supply.  Animal  moves  lever, 
^opening  water  valve,  when  it 
1  starts  to  drink.  Lever 
[swings  back  closing  valve 
when  animal  stops  drinking. 
'No  float  tank  rMuired.  Bowls 
,  'may  be  put  at  different  heights 
or  in  any  stall  or  pen.  Cannot 
overflow;  cannot  get  out  of  order; 
almost  no  water  left  in  bowl.  Most 
sanitary  bowl  ever  sold.  Prevents  spread  of  con¬ 
tagious  diseases.  Increased  milk  yield  quickly 
jiays  back  cost.  Saves  labor;  saves^RT 
feed.  Write  today.  If  interested  in  I— cJ 
Stanchions,  Stalls,  Carriers,  etc., 
ask  for  General  Catalog.  Sent  free. 

|C.  A.  LIBBEY  COMPANY 

1280  Marion  St.  Oshkosh,  WIs. 


Sheep  and  Milk  Notes 


Patriotic  Sheep  Meeting  at  Utica 
Past  I. 

The  sheep  meeting  held  under  the  auspi¬ 
ces  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society  for  the  purpose  of  reviving  the 
sheep  husbandry  in  New  Y’ork  was  well 
attended.  The  sheep  show  and  exhibits 
were  an  educational  feature  of  the  meet¬ 
ing.  The  meeting  was  opened  by  an  ad¬ 
dress  of  welcome  by  the  mayor  of  the 
city,  J.  D.  Smith.  F.  W.  Sessions,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  in  re¬ 
sponding,  said  :  "This  meeting  is  only  the 
forerunner  of  many  more  to  come,  the 
purpose  of  which  will  be  to  revive  the 
sheep  industry  in  New  York." 

_  "Advisability  and  Possibility  of  Re¬ 
viving  the  Sheep  Industry  in  New  Y^ork" 
was  the  title  of  a  timely  address  by  Prof. 
Hopper  of  the  Agricultural  College,  Cor¬ 
nell  University.  He  first  spoke  of  the 
large  decline  of  the  production  of  wool 
and  mutton  in  the  whole  country.  The--e 
are  sections  of  rough  land  that 'could  be 
utilized  for  sheep  pasture.  Sheep  could 
bo  adapted  to  many  farms  without  dis¬ 
placing  to  a  great  extent  other  crops  and 
live  stock.  Small  flocks  on  the  rougher 
sections  would  reduce  the  labor  item  and 
substantially  increase  the  income.  There 
is  now  greater  inducement  for  reviving 
the  sheep  industry,  because  of  higher 
price  for  their  products.  A  profit  of 
per  year  per  sheep  is  possible. 

Gov.  AYhitman  said  the  State  is  ready 
to  help  to  build  up  a  declining  industry. 
There  is  now  only  one-tenth  as  many 
sheep  as  in  1840.  The  decline  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  high  cost  of  living.  One 
reason  why  the  flocks  have  left  the  coun¬ 
try  is  that  other  kinds  of  farming  have 
been  more  profitable.  Another  has  been 
destruction  of  flocks  by  dogs.  In  one 
year  the  loss  wa.s  over  .$40,000.  The  new 
dog  law  .should  afford  jirotection  fdr 
sheep. 

Prof.  F.  11.  Marshall  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department.  Washington,  spoke  on 
rile  "Prospects  of  Profit  in  Sheep  Rai.s- 
ing.”  He  said  after  the  most  careful 
study  of  the  prospects  of  success  in  the 
sheep  industry  it  seems  to  be  settled  that 
good  farming  on  most  Eastern  farms 
necessarily  includes  some  sheep.  The 
products  of  the  sheep  cannot  again  be¬ 
come  so  cheap  as  to  become  unprofitable. 
One  reason  is  the  large  increase  in  popu¬ 
lation.  The  government  now  is  using  for 
army  purposes  more  than  is  produced  in 
this  country.  AYe  must  import  a  large 
part  of  the  wool.  Everything  indicates 
that  we  can  depend  on  good  prices  for 
many  years.  Sheep  in  the  past  did  not 
pay  so  well  partly  because  only  wool 
sheep  were  kept.  The  kind  of  sheep  that 
will  pay  best  in  the  future  is  the  wool 
aud  mutton  sheep. 

Prof.  Charles  S.  Plumb  of  the  Ohio 
State  University,  on  "Breeds  of  Sheep,” 
said  what  we  need  more  than  anything 
el.se  is  community  breeding,  trying  to  de¬ 
velop  a  kind  of  animal  suited  to  tlie 
local  need.  Breeds  have  been  built  up  on 
the  necessity  of  adaptation  to  the  local¬ 
ity.  Success  is  more  easily  worked  out 
by  studying  characteristics  of  breeds. 
The  Merino  sheep  is  now  less  popular 
heoau.se  it  has  been  a  wool  sheep  and  not 
valuable  as  a  mutton  producer ;  the  South¬ 
down  is  a  mutton  sheep  of  the  highest 
class,  hut  it  shears  a  light  fleece.  One  of 
the  great  iiiveds  is  the  Shrop.shii'C.  It  has 
been  called  the  farmer’s  sheep  hecau.se 
it  combines  in  the  highest  degree  the  qual¬ 
ities  of  mutton  and  wool  sheep;  the  Ox¬ 
ford  Down  is  a  very  large,  strong  sheep. 
It  is  valuable  to  cross  on  weaker  breeds, 
as  the  Merino.  The  Hampshire  is  an¬ 
other  of  the  large  wool  and  mutton  sheep. 
It  is  used  in  the  production  of  hothouse 
lambs.  Tho  Dorset  is  an  old  popular 
breed.  Both  sexes  have  horns.  The  ewes 
often  produce  lambs  twice  a  year.  It  is 
not  a  good  wool  sheep.  The  Suffolk  is  a 
black-faced  mutton  sheep.  Leicester  and 
Lincoln  need  only  be  mentioned  as  best 
suited  to  low  lands.  They  are  among  the 
heaviest  of  the  mutton  sheep.  The  Cots- 
wold  is  known  by  having  a  lock  of  wool 
over  the  forehead.  They  are  among  the 
largest  sheep.  The  Cheviots  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  mountain  sheep,  aud  are  among 
the  hardiest  sheep  in  the  world.  The 
mutton  is  of  the  highest  quality.  It  is  a 
slow  feeder.  The  Cheviots  don’t  flock 
well. 

"Relation  of  New  York  State  Dog  Law 
to  the  Sheep  Industry”  was  discussed  by 
lion.  Charles  AA'.  Larmon,  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  He  said  that  400 
claims  for  dog  damage  have  been  present¬ 
ed  to  date  to  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  sinc-e  July  1  that  have  averaged 
$100.  It  is  estimated  the  aggregate  for 
the  year  will  be  $70,000.  "One  man  said 
that  in  10  years  his  flock  had  been  wiped 
out  five  times.  The  new  dog  law  must 
dispose  of  1.000  worthless  curs  in  the 
State.  The  license  fund  should  amount 
to  over  $60,000  this  year — about  enough 
to  pay  for  damages  we  may  expect,  AA'c 
shall  be  able  to  pay  such  a  price  for  flocks 
destroyed  as  to  set  the  owners  up  again 
in  the  business.  One  provision  we  hope 
to  enforce  is  that  no  dog  should  be  allowed 
off  the  owner’s  premises  from  sunset  to 
sunrise.  This  should  eliminate  most  of 


the  damage  to  sheep  by  dogs.  Owners 
will  make  an  extra  effort  to  know  where 
their  dogs  are  nights  when  most  of  the 
damage  is  done.” 

A.  C.  Bigelow  spoke  on  "The  AA'orld’s 
AA'ool  Supply  in  its  Relation  to  the  Sheep 
Industry.”  He  said  raw  wool  is  going  to 
play  an  important  part  in  the  economic 
condition  of  the  world,  both  during  and 
after  the  war — especially  after  the  war. 
In  the  world’s  supply  of  wool  for  years 
there  has  been  a  marked  decline  in  pro¬ 
duction.  The  annual  slaughter  for  mut¬ 
ton  has  been  during  the  war  very  heavy, 
so  the  world  is  short  of  sheep,  and  of  wool 
for  manufacturing  clothing.  Because  of 
the  increase  of  price  the  manufacturers  of 
cloth  have  introduced  more  cotton  to  he 
able  to  sell  it  for  the  same  price,  so  we 
are  all  getting  less  wool  in  our  clothing 
bought  at  the  same  price  than  in  former 
years.  _  The  opinion  of  all  experts  who 
have  given  consideration  to  the  economic 
situation  is  that  the  prices  of  wool  will 
be  maintained  to  a  higher  level  for  many 
years.  The  same  is  true  of  the  mutton 
outlook.  The  sheep  supply  of  the  AYest- 
ern  ranges  is  doomed,  and  its  place  must 
be  taken  by  the  small  farm  flock  that  util¬ 
ize  waste  lands.”  w.  n.  J. 


Pork,  25c  lb.,  dressed ;  beef,  10  to  14c, 
ive  weight;  veal,  14c,  live;  hens,  21c 
live.  Cows,  fresh  in  milk,  $75  to  $175. 
Horst^.  $100  to  $250.  Apples,  first,  $1.50 
bu.  Potatoes,  $1.50;  turnips,  $1.  Eggs, 
oOc  at  door ;  butter  fat.  55  to  60c ;  milk 
rr  '^2.67  to  $2.80,  as  to  test. 

,$22.  Pige,  $10  pair.  p.  s. 

Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 


Dairy  cows,  $60  to  $125.  Beef  cattle. 
8  to  10c  per  lb.  Feeding  cattle,  71/2  to 
9%c.  Milk,  per  gal.,  20c.  Butter.  40  to 
4_c ;  eggs,  41  and  42e.  Young  chickens, 
19e  per  lb.;  old  hens,  18  and  19c.  Po- 

to  $1.50.  Apples. 

$1.2o  to  $2  per  bu.  j.  c.  x. 

York  Co.,  Pa. 


Corn  and  oats  injured  by  hard  hail¬ 
storm;  corn,  buckwheat  and  potatoes  hurt 
by  early  frost.  Oats,  $3  per  cwt, ;  wheat. 
$2.25  per  bu. ;  potatoes,  $1.25  per  bu. ; 
hay,  Timothy,  $15  per  ton,  baled ;  rye, 
$1.75  per  bu. ;  apples,  $1..50  per  bu.  But¬ 
ter,  dairy,  50c  per  lb. ;  creamery,  55c  per 
lb.  Eggs,  48c.  Beans,  hand-picked,  $7 
per  bu.  A’eal  calves,  12  to  14c  per  lb. ; 
lambs,  14e  per  Ib. ;  chickens,  live  weight. 
18  to  20e.  Dairy  cows,  fresh,  $90  to 
$100,  Silos  about  all  filled ;  not  much 
Fall  seetling  on  account  of  wet  weather. 

Bradford  Co.,  Pa.  o.  w.  b. 


Milk,  per  cwt.,  $2.75.  Countrv  butter, 
first  quality,  55c.  Dropped  apples,  $1.25 
per  bu. ;  hand-picked,  all  varieties  of  cook¬ 
ing  quality,  $2  per  bu.  or  50e  per  peck, 
retail.  Bulls,  fat,  $8  per  cwt. ;  first-cla.ss 
steers,  $13  per  cwt.;  lighter  grades.  $12 
per  cwt..  These  are  for  good  blockv 
steers.  Calves,  $14  per  cwt. ;  hogs,  live 
weight,  17c  lb. ;  dressed,  from  $23  to 
$25  per  cwt.  Lambs,  $14  jier  cwt.  Live 
geese,  $2  each.  Potatoes,  .$1.25  per  bu. ; 
celery,  10c  per  bunch  or  stalk.  Apple 
butter,  75c  to  ,$1  per  gallon,  as  to  quality. 
AAlheat,  $2.10  per  bu. ;  oats,  OOc. ;  barley, 
.$1.25 ;  I’ye,  $1.20  per  bu. ;  Timothy  seed, 
$3  to  $4  per  bu.  Sweet  cider,  ,$6  to  $10 
per  bbl.  Lard,  35  to  38c  per  lb.  Eggs, 
45c.  Honey,  25  to  30c  lb.,  as  to  quality. 
These  are  prices  we  get  in  the  country, 
and  when  we  sell  in  the  city.  e.  g.  r. 

Blair  Co.,  Pa. 

Beef  cattle  go  into  the  stables  at  8A1' 
to  10c,  about  IVjC  higher  than  last  year. 
Cows,  from  ,$80  to  $120.  No  sheep 
raised  in  the  neighborhood.  Milk  is  de¬ 
livered  in  town  at  9c  per  qt. ;  butter.  50c 
per  lb.  Peaches  sold  at  from  75c  to  $1.,50 
a  basket;  apples,  $1  to  $1..50  a  bu.,  nice 
fruit  being  very  scarce.  Cabbage,  as  to 
size,  from  4  to  8c  a  head.  Potatoes,  from 
$1.25  to  $1.40,  as  to  grade,  on  board  cars. 
There  has  been  a  slight  rise  in  potatoes 
for  the  ]a.st  two  weeks.  This  community 
is  a  general  farming  section,  with  no 
specialties,  and  consequently  the  prices 
are  not  standard ;  the  fleals  are  generally 
made  between  some  dealer  or  purchaser 
and  the  farmer,  and  very  often  the  farmer 
comes  out  No.  2.  ir.  n.  n. 

Schuylkill  Co.,  Pa. 


Butter.  50c;  potatoes,  $1.50;  oats,  $1. 
This  section  is  very  well  adapted  to  dairy¬ 
ing,  as  pastures  are  good  and  hay  grows 
very  abundantly ;  the  trouble  is  to  secure 
help  on  farms.  i.  k. 

Hamilton  Co.,  N.  Y. 


In  our  little  town  of  DuBois  oue  of  the 
milk  retailers  told  me  he  was  getting  12c 
per  qt.  for  his  milk  aud  could  not  supply 
more  than  one-third  of  his  customers  at 
that.  Milk  is  scarce,  Dressed  pork  by 
the  whole  hog,  25c  per  lb.  Butter,  45  to 
50c ;  eggs.  50c.  Potatoes,  $1.75  to  $2  per 
bu.  I  retailed  hand-picked  apples  at  $1.75 
per  bu.  Apples  are  very  scarce  in  this 
part  of  the  county  and  not  a  very  good 
quality.  Grain  of  all  kinds  is  high  in 
price.  Cattle  and  hogs  are  scarce;  $9  to 
$10  for  two  pigs  four  w’eeks  old.  AAY 
have  lots  of  potatoes  in  the  ground  yet. 
and  I  fear  that  some  of  them  are  frozen. 

Clearfield  Co.,  Pa.  r.  p.  ii. 
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Let  US  prove  to  you  that  we  pay 
HIGHESTPRICES.  We  pay  exactly 
_  what  we  quote  and  know  you  will  be 
^pleased  with  our  LIBERAL  GRADING. 

WULFSOHN 

A  house  yon  can  depend  upon. 

(We  make  no  deductions  of  any  kind,  give 
(■very  shipment  individual  consideration 
regardless  of  how  small  or  large.  On 
account  of  our  nnusual  outlet  for 
furs,  we  can  actually  pay  ^ou 
Imoretnorey.  Writeforpricelist, 

'M.  Wulfaohn  &Co. 

219  West  27ih  Street 
New  York  City 


RAW  FURS  Wanted 


I  Bl'Y  HAW  FURS— niHI'Xrr  FROM  the  hunter  or 
tnippor,  the  country  for  buyer,  or  the  local  dealer. 
I'll  buy  one  hide  or  ten  thousand  hides. 

My  price  lists  are  issued  regularly  throvighout  the 
season.  WRITE  for  one  and  keep  posted  on  market 
conditions.  It  is  free  for  the  asking.  6  PER  CENT 
EXTR  A  I'AII)  ON  SHIPMENTS  AMOUNTING  TO  $25.00 
AND  OVER.  I  pay  all  transportation  charges. 

If  you  prefer,  you  can  put  your  own  valuation  on 
your  furs  ami  if  I  cannot  pay  as  much  or  more,  I 
will  return  your  furs  to  you  at  my  expense.  If  you 
will  be  reasonable,  we  will  be  able  to  trade  very 
nicely  ami  be  of  benefit  to  c.ach  other.  Try  me — It 
will  imuin  extra  money  for  you.  Get  in  touch  with 
me  at  once.  DO  IT  NOW. 

HARRY  LEVY* 

134-136  West  25th  St.,  New  York  City 

Member  of  the  Itaw  Fur  Jlerchants’  Aasociation  of 
the  City  of  New  York. 


RAW  FURS 


Our  prices  are  always  the  highest  the  mar^ 
ket  alTords.  Liberal  grading  and  prompt 
remittance  guaranteed  on  all  shipmerrts. 
Send  far  Pur  Price  List 


Dqyid  Blustein  &  Bro. 

St  .Ncw\brk 


HIGHEST  PRICES 
Paid  for  all  kinds  of 


Raw  Furs 


I  need  large  quantitie.s  of  all 
kinds  of  furs,  and  it  will  pay 
you  to  get  my  price  list, 
‘‘"'v  I  especially  solicit  furs  from 
di.  all  northern  and  central 
imi  suctions.  'Write  for  my  price 
[tUt  list  *an<l  shipping  tags  today  to 

O.  L.  SLENKER 
F.  O.  Box  M-2,  East  Liberty,  O. 


Cash  for  Raw  Furs 

If  you  don’t  send  for  our  price  list  we  are  both 
losers  because  we  pay  highest  market  prices 
and  want  your  shipments.  Send  for  Price  list  D. 

L.  BRIEFNER  &  SONS,  (Est.  1861) 

148  West  25th  Street,  New  York  City 


Sabo  Sure  Catch  Trap.  De¬ 
signed  to  be  placed  in  the  ani¬ 
mals  burrow.  Your  hardware 
dealer  has  them.  Write  for 
booklet.  Agents  Wanted. 

SABO  TRAP  MFC.  CO. 

No.  3118  W.  2S  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


SKUNK 


We  pay  top  prices  for  Skunk,  Mink> 
Muskrat,  and  all  raw  Furs.  Price  list 
free.  M.  J.  JEWETT  &  SONS, 
REDWOOD,  N.  Y.  -  DEPT.  29 


WHITE  MICE  WANTED 

Mention  Price  and  quantities  that  you  can  deliver. 
Write  or  telegraph  to 

Lederle  Antitoxin  Laboratories 
Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


WINNERS  Ae  N.  A.  Laying  Competition 

In  the  Barred  Bock  Class  ^ 

Bred  for  eggs;  they  lay  continuously;  a  consi.steiit 
lot  of  performers;  big,  husky,  healthy  birds;  book 
vour  orders  in  advance  for  eggs  and  day  old  chicks, 
this  xvili  assure  delivery  when  you  desiie  them. 

A.  C.  JONES,  MARVEL  HOMESTEAD  FARM 
Oeorgctowii,  Deloware 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Specially  bred  for  he.avy  egg  production.  A  few 
hundr^  fine  breeding  hens  and  coekereLs  at  attract¬ 
ive  prices.  Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  prices 
today  C.  M.  Long^enecker,Boi  50,  Elizabetlitowii.Pa. 


S.  C.WHITE  LEGHORNS 

248-26(>-284-314  egg  strain.  4  yearlinghens  and  1  cock¬ 
erel  (of  314-egg  stock)  for  810. 

E.  CLAUDE  JONES,  -  CraryvlUe,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-1  s  Leghorn  PuDets 

Monmouth  Farm  blue  ribbon  stock.  Selling  on  ac¬ 
count  of  man  ill  charge  being  drafted  into  army.  Ad¬ 
dress,  Dr.  H.W.  Woodbea-ry,  18  W.  34»h*t.,  N.Y.  City 

SALE  Pure  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Enormous  Bone  and  Frame.  Toms,  JIO;  Hens.  $6. 
FRANK  ROSEBROUGH.  “  The  Locusts.”  Brockport,  New  York 

Barred  Rock  Pullets 

Two  Hundred  utility  Rocks  of  fine  laying 
strain  for  sale,  at  prices  that  are  right. 
Early  May  hatch.  How  many  do  you  want? 

SAND  ANON  AH  FARM,  Windham,  N.Y. 

PRIZE-WINNINO  PIGEONS— Homers,  Runts,  Car- 
neaux,  etc.  $1.25  per  pair.  E.  P.  SMELMIDIME,  Limine,  A.T. 


THE  HENYARD 


Results  of  Egg-laying  Contest 

October  .31  was  the  last  day  of  the  sixth 
egg-laying  contest  at  >Storrs,  Conn.,  and 
of  the  first  contest  at  Vineland,  X.  J. 
Each  of  these  contests  carried  100  pens  of 
10  birds  each,  1,000  layers.  A  comparison 
of  the  results  obtained  at  these  two  con¬ 
tests  is  of  considerable  interest. 

The  Vineland  contest  .started  off  wdth 
a  rush,  the  output  for  the  first  week  be¬ 
ing  1,455  eggs,  as  against  911  for  Storrs. 
The  second  -week  Vineland’s  total  was 
3,52.3,  against  2,1.59  for  Storrs.  That  is, 
in  two  weeks  the  Vineland  contest  was 

1.. 364  eggs  ahead  of  the  Storrs  contest 
birds.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  week  the 
Vineland  birds  were  .3,598  eaes  ahead, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  twentieth  week 
they  were  6,63.5  eggs  ahead  of  the  birds 
at  Storrs. 

When  the  contest  was  half  over,  at  the 
twenty-sixth  week,  the  lead  of  the  Vine- 
land  birds  had  reached  8,863.  Yet  "when 
the  contests  w'ere  concluded  the  record  of 
the  1,000  birds  at  Storrs  was  163,387,  and 
of  the  Vineland  birds  161,834,  the  Storrs 
birds  coining  out  ahead  by  a  margin  of 

1.. 5.5.3  eggs. 

Vineland  has  the  honor  of  the  highest 
pen  score,  a  pen  of  White  Eeghorns 
owned  by  Percy  Van  Zandt  of  New  .Ter- 
•sey,  laying  2.212  eggs,  or  an  average  of 
221  eggs  per  hen. 

The  highest  pen  score  at  Storrs  'was 
made  by  a  pen  of  Barred  Rocks  owned 
■by  Applecock  Farm  of  New  ITampshire, 
the  score  being  2,119,  practically  an  avei’- 
age  of  212  eggs  per  bird.  This  pen  of 
Barred  Rocks  held  second  place  for  near¬ 
ly  the  entire  contest,  finally  finishing  at^ 
the  top.  Barred  Rocks  also  have  the  high¬ 
est  individual  record,  a  hen  owned  by 
Merritt  M.  Clark  of  Connecticut  laying 
277  eggs  (see  page  1.345),  the  highest  score 
ever  made  by  a  Barred  Rock  at  Storrs. 

In  all  the  five  previous  contests  at 
Storrs  either  a  White  Leghorn  or  a  White 
Wyandotte  has  won.  Birds  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island 
have  won,  twice  England  has  .shown  the 
best  pen,  and  now  N^ew  Hampshire  wins 
with  Barred  Rocks. 

Nine  breeds  and  varieties  from  16 
States  and  two  Allied  countries  were  in 
this  contest.  The  combined  weight  of  all 
the  hens  was  less  than  2i/^  tons,  but  the.' 
laid  over  10  tons  of  eggs.  As  the  hens 
averaged  163  eggs  each,  the  weight  of  the 
eggs  laid  was  moi'c  than  four  't.imes  the 
weight  of  the  hen. 

The  grand  total  of  163,387  eggs  is  the 
largest  number  ever  laid  at  a  Storrs 
contest;  it  is  1,000  eggs  more  than  were 
laid  last  year,  and  11,000  more  than  were 
laid  two  years  ago. 

Next  to  the  winning  Barred  Rock  hen 
was  one  of  Tom  Barron’s  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  which  laid  263  eggs,  and  the  next 
best  was  one  of  A.  Allen’s  R.  I.  Reds, 
which  laid  249.  The  best  White  Leg¬ 
horn  was  from  Hilltop  Poultry  Yards, 
Connecticut.  She  “shelled  out”  246  eggs; 
165  individual  birds,  I-.cluding  Barred. 
White  and  Buff  Rocks,  White  and  Buff 
Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  Leghorns  and 
Orpingtons,  laid  over  2(M)  eggs,  and  prob¬ 
ably  many  more  birds  would  be  in  that 
class  if  all  the  eggs  dropped  in  the  litter 
could  he  credited  to  the  hen  that  laid 
them.  The  average  number  of  eggs  laid 
by  the  different  breeds  is  as  follows 

90  Barred  Rocks  averaged .  169.2| 

160  White  Wyandottes  averaged..  163.6; 

210  R.  I.  Reds  averaged .  1.58.4 

430  White  Leghorns  averaged .  167.4 

110  Mi.scellancons  averaged .  152.1 

The  average  for  the  whole  1,000  birds 
was  163.4  eggs. 

In  the  Storrs  contest  only  three  pens 
laiil  2,000  eggs  or  over;  in  the  Vineland! 
contest  five  pens  laid  over  2,000  eggs.  | 

Why  the  1,0(X)  fowls  at  Storrs  (I^ollege,  j 
in  the  last  half  of  the  contest,  overcame; 
the  handicap  of  moi-e  than  8.000  eggs, 
and  came  out  1,553  eggs  ahead  of  the 
1.000  birds  at  Vineland,  is  an  unexplain¬ 
able  as  the  Vineland  birds  running  ahead 
so  rapidly  at  the  beginning  of  the  contest ; 
but,  naturally,  the  Yankees  are  not  doing 
any  “kicking”  at  the  result. 

I  have  not  the  result  of  the  contests  at 
Newark,  Del.,  and  at  Mountain  Grove, 
Mo.,  at  hand  at  this  writing,  but  may 
refer  to  them  later.  The  intei-est  in  these 
contests  inci'eases  from  year  to  year ; 
months  ago  the  list  of  entries  for  the 
coming  year  was  filled  at  Storrs,  and 
doubtless  it  is  the  same  at  ^the  other  con¬ 
tests.  The  violent  opposition  of  the  fan¬ 
cier!?,  of  which  so  much  was  heard  during 
the  first  few  years,  seems  to  have  dwin¬ 
dled  away  entirely ;  at  least  I  hear  noth¬ 
ing  of  it  now'aday.s.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 


New  KEROSENE  Light 

10  Days  Free  —  Send  Mo  Money  : :  Beats  Eledric  op  Gasoline 


Sent 

Charges 

Prepaid 


We  don't  ask  you  to  pay  us  a  cent  until  you  have  used  this  wonderful  modem 
white  light  in  your  own  home  10  days,  then  you  may  return  it  at  our  expense  if  not 
perfectly  satined.  We  want  to  prove  to  you  that  it  makes  an  ordinary  oil  lamp  look 
like  a  candle;  beats  electric,  gasoline  or  acetylene.  Passed  by  Insurance  Under¬ 
writers.  Children  handle  easily.  Tests  by  U.  S.  Government  and  35  leading  Univer¬ 
sities  show  the  new  improved  ALADDIN 

Burns  50  Hours  on  One  Gallon 

common  kerosene  (coal  oil) ;  no  odor,  smoke  or  noise;  simple,  clean,  wan’t  explode.  Over 
three  million  people  already  enjoying  this  powerful  white,  steady  light,  nearest  to  sun¬ 
light.  Won  Gold  Madtl  at  Panama  Exposition.  Greatest  in vention  of  the  age.  Guaranteed. 
$1  000  Reward  will  be  given  to  the  person  who  .shows  us  an  oil  lamp  equal  to  the  new 
ALHOOIN  in  every  way  (details  of  offer  given  in  our  circular).  Wo  want  ono  uitr  in  H  „aiofe 
ooeh  loeolily  to  whom  we  can  refer  customers.  To  that  person  wo  havoa  special  HgclIlS 
introductory  offer  to  make  under  which  one  lamp  is  gjxn  wilhovi  sipenu.  WriteUf  J 
quick  for  our  10-Day  B'ree  Trial  Offer  and  learn  how  to  cec  one,  all  cimrxca  prepaid.  wlalHBQ 
MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY,  182  Aladdin  Building,  NEW  YORK 
Largest  Kerosene  (Coal  Oil)  Mantle  Lamp  House  in  the  World 


Men  With  Rigs  or  Autos  Make  $100  to  $300  Per  Month 


Make 

Spare 

Time 

Money 


Our  trial  delivery  plan  makes  it  easy.  No 
previous  experience  necessary.  Practically 
every  farm  home  and  small  town  home  will 
buy  after  trying.  One  farmer  who  had  never 
eCT  VnUD4  Bold  anything  in  bis  life  before 
UIITunilT  ^h^B:  ‘"I  sold  61  the  first  seven 
WllltUUI  days.”  Christensen,  Wis.,  says: 
EXPENSE  “Hbvo  never  seen  sgn  article  that 
fcArbnwa,  gells  so  easily.”  Norring,  la.,  says: 
”92%  of  homes  visited  bought.”  Phillips,  O., 
says:  ‘  Every  customer  becomes  a  friend  and 
booster.”  Kemerling,  Minn.,  says:  “No 


flowery  talk  necessary.  Sells  itself.”  Thou¬ 
sands  who  are  coiqing  money  endorse  the 
SLADBIN  just  as  strongly.  NO  MONET  NEOUIRED. 
We  furnleh  stock  to  get  etarted.  Sample 
sent  prepaid  for  10  days’  free  trial  and  given 
absolutely  without  cost  when  you  become 
a  distributor.  Ask  for  our  distributor’s 
plan.  State  occupation,  age,  whether 
you  have  rig  or  auto;  whether  you  can 
y/ork  spare  time  or  steady;  when  can 
start;  townships  most  eonvenient  for  you 
to  work  in. 


Kerosene 

121 

Gasoline 

254 

Gftllon 

ptr 

Gallon 

WHICH  FUEL  DO  YOU  USE  ? 

The  Two  lihiel  Hea'vi-Duti  engine  works  on  gasoline  or  kerosene.  Select  the  fuel  you 
prefer  to  u.st — gasoline  at  25c ;  kerosene  at  12c.  The  two  fuel  Heavi-Dutl  work.s  betteroii 
gasoline  than  the  best  single  fuel  gasoline  engine  and  it  outlasts  the  single  fuel  engine. 

You  do  not  draw  all  eld  air  into  the  cylinder,  but  graduate  the  air  according  to 

the  weather.  It  is  an  ideal  cold  weather  - 

engine  and  not  only  saves  money,  but  the 
engine  lasts  several  times  longer. 

We  have  a  hiffh  tension  oscillating  magneto 
that  has  no  brushes,  no  revolving  parts;  it  is  sim¬ 
plicity  itself,  starts  the  engine  without  the  aid  of 
batteries,  gives  the  same  spark  whether  the  engine 
is  turning  slow  or  fast.  If  you  need  power  on  your 


farm  you  need  to  know  about  the 

HEAVI-DUTI  TWO  FUEL  ENGINE 

Catalog  and  full  description  free  and  a  special  proposition  if  you  arc  the  first 
man  to  order  In  your  locality.  Prices  are  grotng  hiffner.  The  time  to  buy  is  now. 
(juicJc  actiofi  nwana  money  saviny. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO..  202  Fulton  St,  N.  Y.  City 


Ship  Us  Your  Raw  Furs  By  Express 


We  guarantee  to  hold  all  shipmentg  entirely  separate,  and  in  case  our  valua¬ 
tions  are  not  satisfactory  we  will  return  your  goods  at  once,  and  pay  all 
expre«8  charges  both  ways. 

H.  a;  PERKINS  &  CO. 

WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION.  VT. 

Referencee:  Dun  or  Bradstreet  Commercial  Agencies — Any  Bank 


Thompson's 
KMtarrvu  ringlets  direct 

Choice  Cockerels,  S3  and  $5 ;  Pullets,  $2.50  and  S3. 
Also  Parks’  heavy-laying  strain  crossed  with 
Thonapson’s,  .at  same  prices.  Must  please  ov  money 
refunded.  I.  H,  RACORN,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

200  Light  Brahma  Pulleta  For  Sale  R^-^^onabie 

Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  165,  Riverdale,  M.  J. 

For  Sale-Gray  T oulouse  Geese 

ganders,  $5  each.  ^Vild  Milliard  ducks,  drakes,  $3 
each.  JORDAN  F  A  R  M  S,  .Sauquoit,  N.Y, 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

High-class  stock  bred  for  heavy  egg  production.  Cer¬ 
tified  Official  Records.  M.  J.  QUACKENBUSH.  Nutley,  N.  J. 

Tom  Barron’s  White  Leghorns  InAmL'^rim. 

No  other  strain.  All  birds  trap-nested.  Individu¬ 
ally  pedigreed  cockerels  for  sale.  Booklet.  WILLOW 
BROOK  POULTRY  FARM.  Allen  H.  Bulkley,  Prop.,  Odessa. N.Y. 

200  TO  282.EGG  STRAIN 

Pure  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Shipped  on  money-ii.ac.k  gmirantee  at  $3,  $5  and 

$7 ..50  each.  HIORI  VIEW  FARM,  Box  50.  Mt.  Bethel,  Pa. 

17  Choice  R.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Breeders 

Yearlings  with  records.  1  Superior  Quality  Male. 

$40  for  lot.  Write  BEULAH  RICHAROSON,  Clinton,  Maine 


yearly  average  of  our  pen  in  Storrs  contest  just 
closed.  “We  breed,  not  buy,  200-egg  hens.”  Pedi¬ 
gree  cockerels  for  sale:  also  hens.  Send  for  booklet. 

TVindsweep  Farm,  Box  43,  Reddino  Ridge,  Connecticut 

Tt  TJAiN'S.C.W.LeghornCockerels  yeaning 


hens  for  sale.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  J.  M.  MSE.  Gilboa.N.r. 


A  Plea  for  Brown  Eggs 

Eggs  are  eggs  at  present,  and  it  seems 
a  good  time  for  producers  of  brown  eggs 
to  rebel  against  the  unjust  discrimination 
in  favor  of  white  eggs.  Let  us  keep  the 
brown  and  tinted  eggs  at  home  until  con¬ 
sumers  are  willing  to  pay  the  same  price 
that  is  paid  for  white  eggs.  We  can 
easily  eat  all  the  hens  are  laying  now. 
If  eggs  were  sold  by  weight,  as  they 
should  be,  brown  eggs  would  bring  the 
highest  prices,  for  nearly  all  brown  eggs 
w’eigh  more  than  white  eggs. 

MBS.  CHAS.  TIMMERMAN. 

Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Leghorns-Banon-WyandotteSe“r"’Ss®reinmed: 

Pullets  and  cockerels  from  imported  stock,  recoi  ds  200  to 
282.  Imported  hens  with  records  over  250.  very  reasonable. 
Tested  yearling  cocks.  The  Birren  Farm,  N.  3.  CDiinellwille,  Pe. 


wHiiVuGHyN  Yearling  Hens,  Pullets  and  Cockerels 

Choice  heavy-laying  stock,  harry  smith.  Montgomary,l».Y. 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  n  ew  York  show  s 

two  consecutive  years.  High-grade  utility  breeding 
stock,  also  eggs  for  hatching.  Send  for  circular. 

MAPLECROFT  FARMS,  Box  R,  Pawling, N.Y. 

PULLETS:  S.  G.  Rhode  Island  Rsds 

March  and  April  h.atch.  Good  stock,  $1.75  each. 
MARY  E.  ADAMS,  .  Canaan,  Conn. 

Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Red  Cockerels 

Big,  vigorous  dark  red  birds  at  W5  each. 

A.  L.  VREEEAND,  -  Nutley,  N.  J. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  Is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier  . 
profits  larger. 

MANN’S  Bone  CuHer 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  10  Day •' Free  Trial. 

I«o  money  In  advance. 

§and  Today  lor  Free  Boob- 
F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  1  B,  Milford,  Maso.I 


/  «i 


Improved  Parcel 
Post  Egg  Boxes 

New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 
Leg  Bands - Oats  Sprouters 

Catalog  Free  on  Request 

H.  K.  BRUNNER.  45  Harrison  Sireel,  New  York 


POULTRY  paper; 


up-to- 
date  ; 
tolls 

11  you  want  to  know  about  care  and  man- 
“'geiueiit.  of  poultry  for  pleasure  or  profit. 
5«c  per  year.  Four  months  for  10  cents. 
I’OI  LTIIY  ADVOCATE,  D.pL  8tS  Syraoo.a,  N.  V. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 


Vibert  stock. 

and  $5  each. 


Cockerels,  from  trapnested  hens,  $8,  04 

ANNA  M.  JONES,  Croryvlllc,  N.Y. 


“Perfection”  Barred  Rocks  (Ringlets) 

SPECIAL  SALE — Too  many  for  winter  quarters.  This  year 
offers  unprecedented  opportunities;  feed  prices  have 
driven  many  from  field  and  eggs  and  poultry  will  double 
in  value.  Buy  now  and  produce  own  hatching  eggs.  $10 
cockerels,  $6 ;  $8 cockerels,  $4,  weighing 7  lbs.  and  over;  un¬ 
der  6  lbs.,  $3.50  each.  Few  pullets.  Special  prices  on  exhi¬ 
bition  stock.  As  usual,  money  back  if  notsuited.  Circular. 
Dr.  HAYMAN,  .  Doylestown,  Pa. 

Barred  Plymouth 

J.  I.  UERETER, 


raised  and  good  ones. 

Gettydburg,  Pa. 


Pure  Bred  Light  Brahma  Cockerels  H*w'l*ur?h.''H*'" 

PRIZE- WINNING  8.  C.  ANCONA  COCKERET.S 
$1.60;  pullets,  $2;  yearlings,  $2.  E.  P.  Shilmidine.Lorninc,  H  Y 


White  Wyandottes  ItS 

Stock  for  Sale  reasonable. 

K.  W.  STEVENS,  .  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 

White  Wyandottes 

Bred  for  heavy-laying,  quick  growth,  great  vigor. 
Trapnested.  Pedigreed.  Cocks, OockereT.s  .md  Hen.s. 
A,  L.  VKEEiiAND,  -  Nutley,  N.  J. 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Breeding  cockerels — Mature  and  vigorous  with  blood  of 
our  Storrs  Contest  birds.  Heeord  total  H.Ki — high  bird  248 
eggs  in  one  year.  Only  0  to  sell.  Price  $5.00  each.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back,  also  a  few  pullets. 

H.  R.  SULLIVAN,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

White  Wyandotte  Cockerels  sir  aih” 

for  immediate  shipment  at  *5  each.  Birds  worth 
double  the  money.  E.  B.  UNOERHILL,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 

While  Wyandotte  Cockerels  Woilfl  rsttniutlbS^ atN.*Y'- 

State  Fair.  Midditferoek  Poultry  Firm, Mils  Marion  I.  Moore.Namburg.N.  Y 

Giant  Bronze  T urkeys  ^eauhy 

free  range  stock.  Toms,  810;  Hens,  86.  Address 

Dickerson  Poultry  Farm,  South  Road,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Bourbon-Red  Turkeys  for  Sale  st‘ra»bur®;  vilg’iiia 
Pure  Bred  White  Holland  Turkeys  Rodman,  New  York 

TiirLauq  DUCKS,  GEESE  at  Special  Prices  during  fall 
I  Ul  RCJ5  months.  Write  your  wants.  Alsoeavies  and 
hares.  H.  A.  Sender,  Box  29,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

For  Sale-Mammoth  BronzeTurkeys'^if™**^’*^ 

Large  and  vigorous.  C.  W.  TRACY.  West  Stockholm,  N.y! 
FOR  ’bkeedVns—  White  Pekin  Ducks  GBE8E  and 

UALLAKD  DCOKS.  W.  C.  WHIPPLE,  0«hir  rirni.  PURCHASE.  N.  T. 

4  YEAH  Bourbon-Red  Toms 

KLOxV  H  O^Sllla,°GMeMe°  Pf ! 

SGhoicest  WhiteCochin  Bantams  PMkh.mrw»LdVj 
Thoroughbred  Buff  Cochin  Bantams  PenST’  ^ 

Maple  Lawn  Bantam  Yards,  SorgeontsYilte,  N.  J. 

RarroHRnrlrs  AND  RHODE  ISLAND  COCKS  AND  COCKER- 
DdlltSU  noCKil  £1.3, also  liens  and  pullets.  Will  mate 
up  nice  pair  or  trio.  This  is  high-grade  exhibition 
stock,  first-class  in  every  respect;  prices  reason¬ 
able.  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cambridge  Springs.  Pa. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


are  living  on  a  farm  and  there  is 
no  music  teacher  near  us,  but  we  would 
like  to  have  our  boy  take  lessons  on  the 
piano.  Could  you  tell  me  if  the  I*.  S. 
School  of  Music,  225  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  is  a  good,  reliable  firm,  or 
not?  t.  s.  s. 

New  York. 

The  best  musical  authorities  agree  that 
music  cannot-be  efficiently  taught  by  mail. 
We  therefore  could  not  advise  our  people 
to  invest  in  correspondence  courses  on 
the  subject  and  we  have  refused  this  line 
of  advertising  for  the  columns  of  The 
Rukae  New-Yoekek. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  very  good 
service  I  received  from  your  paper.  I 
had  a  farm  for  sale  and  wanted  to  ar¬ 
range  so  I  could  get  in  touch  with  the 
farmer  direct  I  asked  a  friend,  an  old 
partner  of  mine,  what  farm  paper  to  ad¬ 
vertise  in,  and  he  said  “The  Rubae  New- 
Yoekeb,  by  all  means.”  I  paid  you  $7.40 
for  four  insertions,  and  received  direct 
from  farmers,  30  letters ;  €«)ld  the  farm  to 
one  of  these  and  gave  him  a  bargain.  I 
want  to  say  that  The  R.  N.-Y.,  for  real 
service,  honest,  truthful  help  to  the  real 
farmer,  is  without  equal,  and  I  am  en¬ 
closing  herewith  $1  to  renew  my  sub¬ 
scription  for  another  year.  L.  ir.  w. 
Chicago. 

We  ai’e  always  glad  to  hear  that  the 
paper  has  performed  a  satisfactory  ser¬ 
vice.  The  ‘SSubscribers’  Exchange”  de¬ 
partment  is  growing  in  popularity.  ^lany 
others  would  make  use  of  it,  no  doubt,  if 
they  realized  the  possibilities  of  telling 
100,000  good  farm  families  what  they 
may  have  for  sale.  We  restrict  the  de¬ 
partment  to  the  advertising  of  farmers  to 
farmers. 

On  Aug.  22  I  consigned  two  cases  eggs 
to  the  O.  K.  Dairy,  49  Sussex  St.,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  without  doing  as  you  advise 
in  the  way  of  investigating.  While  the 
goods  were  delivei’ed,  ..without  dobut,  my 
letters  addressed  to  the  house  come  back 
unopened.  Anything  you  could  do  in  the 
matter  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

New  York.  ,  .  H.  E.  b. 

The  O.  K.  Dairy  Company  are  willing 
to  let  this  account  stand  unadjusted. 
Our  letters  have  not  been  returned,  and 
we  can  only  give  our  people  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  this  subscriber  as  a  warning.  Do 
not  neglect  to  look  up  references  before 
making  shipments.  It  will  be  a  saving 
in  the  end. 

Tn  regard  to  the  enclosed  article  pub¬ 
lished  in  your  paper,  I  beg  to  say  that 
Mr.  C.  J.  Collins,  who  is  mentioned,  is 
not  now  and  never  has  been  a  tenant  of 
the  Marbridge  Building.  We  found  that 
•he  had,  unknown  to  us,  taken  desk  room 
with  one  of  our  tenants,  and  as  we  did 
not  like  his  dealings,  he  was  requested 
to  leave  the  building.  I  hope  you  will 
kindly  make  it  known  through  your  col¬ 
umns  that  he  is  not  and  never  has  been 
a  tenant  of  the  William  H.  Martin 
Trust,  owners  of  the  building. 

WILLIAM  n.  MARTIN  TRUST, 

Bradley  J.  Bloodgood,  Mgr. 

New  York. 

The  above  refers  to  an  item  which  we 
published  in  The  Rural  New-Yorkeb 
September  22,  regarding  O.  J.  Collins, 
who  appealed  to  telegraph  operators  to 
send  him  a  list  of  names  of  investors  or 
men  of  means,  -with  the  view  to  finding 
purchasers  for  stocks  which  Mr.  Collins 
was  engaged  in  promoting.  We  only  wish 
that  the  managers  of  all  buildings  in 
New  York  were  as  careful  about  the 
character  of  their  tenants  as  the  manager 


of  the  Allentown  Democrat  during  the 
past  week  asking  holders  of  Liberty  Bonds 
to  exchange  them  for  shares  in  the  Pine 
Ridge  Farm  Company,  of  Vineland,  N,  .T., 
and  thereby  aid  in  supplying  pork  for  the 
soldiers  who  go  to  France  to  fight  the 
Kaiser.  I  have  not  asked  this  company 
to  send  me  their  booklet,  but  I  think  this 
scheme  ia  well  -worth  your  attention  and 
thorough  investigation.  The  company 
may  be  all  right  and  sound  as  a  Liberty 
Bond,  but  for  myself  I  prefer  to  hold  on 
to  the  Liberty  Bonds  I  have  purchased, 
and  if  our  Uncle  Sam  gets  whipped  by 
the  Kaiser  and  has  to  go  into  bankruptcy 
I  am  willing  to  lose  the  cash  I  have  in¬ 
vested  in  Liberty  Bonds  and  call  the  deal 
closed.  w.  A.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  is  surprising  the  number  of  people 
— mostly  fakers  of  one  sort  and  another — 
willing  to  wrap  the  American  flag  about 
themselves  for  the  purpose  of  furthering 
their  own  selfish  interests.  The  man  who 
has  the  true  brand  of  patriotism  in  his 
heart  isn’t  preaching  about  it  or  adver¬ 
tising  it.  The  Vineland  promoters,  after 
dwelling  upon  the  needs  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  more  pork,  offer  to  exchange 
stock  in  this  pig  farm,  which  was  of  little 
or  no  actual  value,  for  your  Liberty  Bond, 
which  is  the  best  security  in  the  world 
today.  We  pred’eted  some  time  ago  that 
promoters  of  worthless  stocks  would  seek 
to  beguile  holders  of  Liberty  Bonds  into 
exchanging  them  for  spurious  wares,  and 
this  is  the  first  instance  of  it  that  has 
come  to  our  attention.  And  what  can  be 
said  in  defense  of  the  publisher  who  aids 
this  class  of  promoters  to  rob  his  readers 
of  their  Liberty  Bonds  by  printing  their 
advertisements? 

hlajestic  Squab  Co.,  Adel,  Iowa,  ad- 
vertmed  squabs  as  possessing  certain  qual¬ 
ities  and  claimed  to  have  squab-buying 
houses  in  large  cities,  which  representa¬ 
tions  were  untrue. — Better  Business 
News. 

We  published  the  complaint  of  a  Penn¬ 
sylvania  subscriber  in  the  issue  of  March 
31,  1917.  The  subscriber  in  question  or¬ 
dered  75  pairs  of  squabs  from  this  com¬ 
pany  under  a  “90-day  guarantee”  which 
provided  in  case  the  birds  were  not  satis¬ 
factory  they  might  be  returneJ  and  the 
money  would  be  refunded.  When  the 
purchaser  made  claim  under  the  guaran¬ 
tee,  his  letters  were  ignored.  't^Tien  we 
made  an  appeal  to  the  Majestic  Squab  Co. 
in  the  case  w'e  were  given  to  understand 
“it  was  none  of  our  business.”  It  is  well 
that  Uncle  Sam  has  made  it  “his  busi¬ 
ness”  to  see  to  it  that  transactions  of  this 
sort  cannot  be  carried  on  through  the 
United  States  mails. 

I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  the 
settlement  with  Maurice  Lippman.  I 
don’t  care  about  the  five  crates  he  report¬ 
ed  short,  as  you  have  been  to  trouble 
enough  with  him,  I  shipped  him  six 
times  before  the  two  you  collected  on, 
and  he  was  short  from  one  to  five  crates 
every  time,  and  so  I  stopped  shipping. 
Then  he  would  not  pay  for  the  last  two 
shipments.  He  came  to  see  me  before  I 
shipped  at  all,  and  talked  very  smooth, 
and  said  he  would  pay  the  day  after  he 
received  goods,  I  shipped  him  547  crates, 
and  he  has  done  nothing,  only  telegraph 
sales,  so  I  stopped  and  wrote  him  it  was 
time  to  pay.  He  paid  for  all  but  the  lot 
you  collected  on,  only  each  sale  was  short, 
and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  stop.  L.  B. 

'New  York. 

We  want  to  give  Maurice  Lippmann 
credit  for  this  belated  payment,  ,  The 
prevalence  of  reports  of  short  shipments 
by  Mr.  Lippmann  is  significant. 


of  the  Marbridge  Building. 

Newark,  Nov.  7. — Thirteen  months  in 
the  Federal  Prison  at  Atlanta  was  the 
sentence  imposed  by  Judge  Relistab  in  the 
United  States  District  Court,  on  Charles 
Abramson,  of  No.  125  West  54th  Street, 
Bayonne.  He  used  the  mails  to  defraud. 
Abramson  solicited  consignments  of  eggs 
from  farmers  and  chicken  raisers.  He 
promised  them  two  cents  a  dozen  above 
the  quoted  trade  price.  He  succeeded  in 
getting  large  consignments,  but  the  con¬ 
signors  did  not  get  their  money. — Daily 
Paper. 

At  last  Abramson,  who  has  been  swin¬ 
dling  egg  shippers  for  years,  has  received 
his  due.  Poultrymen  must  not  delude 
themselves  that  the  term  in  prison  will 
cure  Abramson  and  others  of  his  kind 
from  1‘obbing  farmers  in  the  future.  We 
venture  the  prediction  that  we  shall  hear 
of  Abramson  working  the  same  old  game 
within  six  months  afttr  his  sentence  has 
expired.  The  only  safety  lies  in  looking 
carefully  into  the  standing  of  parties  so¬ 
liciting  before  sending  produce. 

I  am  enclosing  with  this  letter  an  “ad” 
which  has  been  appearing  in  the  columns 


During  September  we  received  com¬ 
plaints  against  the  express  companies  as 
follows;  Adams,  75;  American,  20;  Wells 
Fargo,  seven.  We  received  adjustments 
for  27  from  Adams  Express  Company  ;  11 
from  the  American  Express  Company, 
nnd  three  from  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  Ex¬ 
press.  There  were  only  three  complaints 
■against  other  transportation  lines.  In 
the  case  of  the  Adams  Express  Company 
claims  the  27  adjustments  we  report  rep¬ 
resent  only  six  of  the  claims  received 
during  September.  The  other  21  adjust¬ 
ments  covered  claims  running  from  four 
months  to  a  year.  We  have  some  that 
are  still  older  that  hang  fire  without  any 
adequate  explanation  as  to  the  cause  of 
delay.  Of  the  75  claims  23  were  for  egg 
breakage  and  5S  for  non-delivery.  We 
contend  these  claims  should  be  closed  out 
in  30  days,  and  certainly  should  not  stand 
over  60  days.  Other  States  have  laws 
to  that  effect.  IVThy  not  New  York  j 
State?  A  three-cent  stamp  will  be  well 
expended  if  it  can  convince  your  represen¬ 
tatives  of  this  need. 


FALCON  is  an 

ARROW 

COLLAR 

of  recent  introduction  that 
has  the  form-fit  feature.  The 
front  presents  a  very  grace¬ 
ful  curve  affording  ample 
room  for  the  cravat.  It  is  a 
collar  that  you  will  like. 

20C  ea.  2  for  35c  3  for  jee 

CLU2TT.  PEABODV  CO,  Inc.  MAKERS 


lum  siump  land  inio  Money 

Increase  your  acreage  and  thereby 
increase  your  income. 

Clear  your  stump  land  cheaply. 

No  expense  for  teams  or  powder. 

One  man  with  a 

can  outpull  16  horses.  Works  by  leverage — same  principle  as 
a  jack.  100  lbs.  pull  on  the  lever  gives  a  48-ton  pull  on  the 
stump.  Made  of  the  finest  steel — guaranteed  against 
breakage.  Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Government  experts. 


Works  eqally  well  on  hillsides 
and  marshes  where  horses 
cannot  operate 

WALTER  J.  FITZPATRICK 

Box  129  182  Fifth  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Write  today  for 
special  offer  and  free 
booklet  on 
Land  CleariaJ 


SA  Storm  ldng  ]^rse  Blanket 


.The  old  reliable  and  most  popular  medium-priced  square  Horse  Blanket.  Exceed¬ 
ingly  warm  and  strong.  Wears  years  and  years.  Very  large  and  heavy— 84  inches 
by  90  inches.  Beware  of  i.mitations.  Sold  by  the  factory  direct  to  your  dealer. 

WM.  AYRES  &  SONS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mahert  of  a  Superior  Line  of  SA  Motor  Robes 


UNITED  ELECTRIC 

FARM  POWER 


iSI98 bays  the  United— a  complete,  reliable, 
.high  quality,  GUARANTEEU  Electric 
ILlsht  and  Power  Plant.  It  gives  the/ 
looaveaience  of  city  service.  No  trouble.  | 

No  fuss.  No  bother.  No  danger  from  Are. 

,  USE  YOUR  OWN  ENGINE. 
[Toorown  slow-spoed,  dependable  farm  enl 
'  gine  belted  to  a  United  Electric  Plant  1 
/  is  yonr  power.  Our  proven  method.  Samel 
r  prinoiple  as  all  >>igoity  central  stations.  1 
SELF-STABTINGt.  A  woman  or  child  can 
J  operate  it.  No  knowledge  of  electricity  re-  ’ 
/auired.  Electrical  exports  will  aid  you  to  ee-  ^ 
fleet  size.  A  United  Oealer  near  you  will  give 
'  Service.  Write  today  for  complete  description  | 

[  and  8  pedal  Demonstration  Oder,  /  ,  ■ 

United  Engine  Company  ()  o] 

'  Dept.  E  n  LANSING,  MICH.  H  ^ 


\aikhmqli 

fafle  Easy:, 

With  this  Simplex  Oitoher-Teiracer 

Works  In  any  soil,  clay  or  gumbo.  Digs  V  -shaped 
ditch  down  to  4  ft.  Practically  all  steel.  Reversi¬ 
ble.  Equal  to  lOO  men.  Pays  for  itself  In  a  day. 


Sonton 
1 0  Days' 
Trial 


Ditches.  Terraces, 
Builds  Levees, 
Levels  Bumps.  Fills 
GuIUes,  Grades 
Roads,  Back  Fills, 
Cleans  out  old 
ditches  at  low  cost. 
Simplex  Farm-Oitcher 
Co.,  inc.,  Box  e6 
Owensboro,  Ky. 


Mads  m  AH 
Sizes  For  Any  Farm, 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


Trial 


Grade  roads,  bond  dykes,  levees  wita^ 
'  Farm  Ditcher  | 

and  Grader 

Works  in  any  soil.  Makes  V-8hape_ 
ditch  or  cleans  ditches  up  to  four  feet 
deep.  All  steel.  Reversible.  Adjustable. 
Write  for  free  book  and  our  proposition. 

Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  234  Owensboro,  Ky. 


BV  ONE  MAN  with  theFOLOING  SAWING  MACHINE.  If 

saws  down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocket  knife.  Saws  any  kind  ol 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  more  timber 
with  it  than  two  men  ja  any  other  way,  and  do  it  oaalor.  Send 
for  FREE  illustrated  catalog  No.  A  68,  showing  Low  Price 
and  latest  improvements.  First  order  gets  agency, 

Foldins  Sawins  Machine  Co.,  161  West  Harrison  St,  Chi'^ygo,  n. 


The  Threshing  Problem 

O  I  1  Threshes  cowpeaa  and  soy  beans 
^1^1  Vfkfl  from  the  mown  vines,  wheat,  oats, 
jyg  gjjj  barley.  A  perfect  combina¬ 
tion  machine.  Nothing  like  It.  “The  machine  I 
have  been  looking  for  for  20  years."  W.  F.  Massey. 
“It  will  meet  every  demand."  H.  A.  Morgan,  Di¬ 
rector  Teiin.  Exp.  Station.  Booklet  29  free. 

ROGER  PEA  &  BEAN  THRESHER  CO.. 
Morristown,  Tenn. 


Use  NATCO  Drain  Tiie— Last  Forever 

Farm  draiaagre  needs  durable  tlla.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of 
best  Ohio  clay,  tboroughly  hard  burned.  Don’t  have  to  dig  'em  op 
to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
lots.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  IMPERISH¬ 
ABLE  SILO,  Natco  Building  Tile  and  Natco  Sewer  Pipe. 
National  Fire  Proofing  Company  •  1121  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa* 


TILE. 


•WHt®  for  Boon 
Today 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood  —  wide 
or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
running  gear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  COm  48  Elm  Straet,  Quincy,  IIL 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  NOVEMBER  IS,  1917. 
BUTTER. 


The  market  is  quite  strong  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  best  creamery.  The  general  run  of 
receipts  show  the  usual  irregular  quality  common 
when  the  change  l.s  made  from  pasture  to  barn 
feeding. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb . 

Good  to  Choice  . 

Lower  Grades . 

Storage,  good  to  choice, 

Dairy,  belt . 

Common  to  Good . 

City  made . 

Packing  Stock . 

Process  . 


ibU® 

46 

43 

@ 

45 

39 

® 

41 

43 

@ 

43’a 

43 

@ 

44 

35 

@ 

41 

;:32 

@ 

34« 

30 

® 

33 

35 

@ 

41 

CHEESE. 


Trading  is  very  light,  but  asking  prices  of 
high  quality  whole  milk  stock  are  a  trifle  higher, 
with  no  disposition  to  force  sales.  Exjmrters 
are  practically  out  of  the  market,  as  but  little 
steamer  space  Is  available,  and  that  only  at  ex¬ 
treme  prices. 


Whole  Milk,  fancy 
Good  to  choice.. 
Lower  grades... 

Bklms,  best . 

Fair  to  good  .... 


34  ®  2iH 
23  ®  23^ 

17  <S>  21 

16  &  2U 
9  ®  12 


EGOS. 


The  market  is  stronger  on  gathered  stock  and 
111  some  cases  3  to  5c  higher.  Nearby  fancy 
continue  without  special  change,  though  sizes 
cunning,  uniformly  large  sell  at  a  premium  _  to 
particular  buyers.  Storage  stock  is  moving 
fairly  well  at  a  wide  range  of  prices,  mainly 


between  30  and  42c. 

White,  choice  to  fancy .  76  9  80 

Medium  to  good .  66  ®  70 

Mixed  colors,  best .  69  9  61 

Common  to  good .  45  d  55 

Gathered,  best,  white .  70  (d  73 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ...  60  O  55 

Lower  grades .  35  ®  39 

Storage,  best .  43  d  44 

Medium  to  Good  .  3*  d  35 


LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  lb . 

Ducks,  lb . 

Fowls  . 

Boosters  . 

DRESSED  FOULTBY. 


23 

21 

24 
16 


Turkeys,  best  lb . 

Common  to  good  . 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb 

Boasters  . 

Fowls . 

Roosters . 

Spring  Ducks . 

Squabs,  doz . . 


32 

35 

38 

28 

18 
18 
25 
1  60 
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30 
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25 

@ 
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@ 

26 

@  1 
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LIVE  8T00S. 

Native  Steers . . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 

'  Culls . 

Sheep,  100  lbs' . 

Lambs  . . . . 

Hogs . 


10  00 
650 
460 
16  00 
8  00 
7  00 
15  00 
17  00 


@14  00 
@8  00 
@  7  50 
@16  50 
@12  00 
@11  00 
@16  00 
@17  65 


WOOL. 


Winesap . 

@ 

5 

50 

Twenty-Ounce  . 

® 

6 

60 

Greening  . 

@ 

5 

50 

Baldwin . . 

@ 

5 

00 

King . 

@ 

5 

25 

Jonathan  . 

@ 

6 

60 

Spy  . 

@ 

5 

60 

Quinces,  bbl . 

@ 

5 

00 

Grapes.  201b.  bkt . 

.  30 

@ 

60 

"Bulk,  ton  . . 

@60 

OO 

Pears.  Seckel.  bbl . 

. 6  00 

8 

00 

Kieffer,  bbl . 

@ 

3 

SO 

Bartlett,  bbl . 

® 

5 

00 

Clairgeau,  bbl  . 

@ 

7 

00 

Bose,  bbl . 

@ 

8 

00 

Anjou,  bbl . 

.  3  00 

® 

6 

00 

Cranberries,  bbl . 

@13 

60 

VEGETABLES. 


Receipts  of  potatoes  have  been  larger  aivd 
prices  25  to  50c  per  sack  lower.  Sweet  potatoes 
averaging  poor.  Cabbage  in  large  receipt  and 
lower  in  ton  lots  Lettuce  mainly  poor.  Horse¬ 
radish  lower  on  Eastern  grown.  Onions  without 
special  price  change,  but  market  weaker. 


Potatoes— Long  Island,  180  lbs .  4  75 

Maine,  180  lbs .  4  26 

Jersey,  168lbs . 3  UO 

State  and  Western,  ISOlbs .  4  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  1  25 

Beets,  bbl .  2  50 

Carrots,  bbl . . .  175 

Cabbage,  bbl .  1  00 

Ton  . 15  00 

Lettuce,  balf-bbl,  basket .  50 

Onions,  white,  bu .  1  50 

Conn.  Valley,  lOOlbs, . 2  00 

State  and  W’n.,  lUOlbs. .  2  00 

Peppers,  bbl . 1  00 

String  Beans  bn .  100 

Turnips,  bbl .  125 

Squash,  bbl .  1  00 

Egg  Plants,  bu . 3  50 

Tomatoes,  nearby,  3  pk.  box .  50 

Greenhouse,  lb .  15 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt .  10 

Leeks,  lUO  bunches  .  1  00 

Mushrooms  lb  .  25 

Horseradish,  lOU  lbs .  4  00 

Lima  Beans,  bu .  1  50 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1  00 

Okra,  bu . 2  50 

Salsify,  100  bunches* .  5  00 

Chicory  and  Escarol,  bbL  . 1  00 

Kale,  bbl .  60 

Parsley,  100  bunches . 1  00 

Spinach,  bbl . 3  OO 

Cauliflower,  bbl .  2  60 

Celery,  .doz .  26 


®  5  06 
@  4  50 
@  3  25 
@425 
@2  50 
@3  00 
@225 
®  1  76 
@25  00 
@  1  26 
@  1  75 
@250 
@250 
e  2  25 
@5  50 
®  2  00 
@  1  50 
@4  00 
®  1  50 
®  25 
®  15 

@150 
@  45 

@8  00 
@3  25 
@175 
@6  00 
@600 
@2  00 
@  75 

@  1  60 
®  2  75 
@460 
@  60 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1,  ton  .  33  00  @34  00 

No.  2 . 3160  @32  60 

No.  3  .  30  00  @31  00 

Clover  mixed . 28  00  @33  00 

Straw,  Bye, . 17  00  @18  00 


GRAIN. 


Wheat.  No.  2,  red,  .  2  35  @ 

Corn,  new .  1  65  ®  2  00 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  70  ®  72 

Bye,  free  from  onion .  1  88  @  1  00 


Location  W^anted 

For  Pickle  and^Kraut  Factory 

Will  contract  for  pickles  and  cabbage.  Both  are 
good  paying  crops.  Good  prices  paid.  Give  full 
particnlurq  as  to  estimated  acreage  available,  ship¬ 
ping  facilitiez,  and  if  site  is  available  fronting  rail¬ 
road  tracks.  Address  No.  2644,  c.  Rural  New-Yorker 


Rogers  WooJ-Rim  Banjos  5*7.7. S: 

JO.SEFH  BOGEBS,  Jr.,  Farmingdale,  N.  J. 


Subscribers^  Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exebanflre.  make  it  known  bore. 
This  Rate  will  be  6  Cents  o  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise* 
ment.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  aubscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers’  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other  pages. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  bo  acceptea  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week's  issue. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Boy  12  to  16  years  to  help  on  my 
large  Dog  farm.  Good  home  and  chance  to 
advance.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Oakland,  Iowa. 


WANTED — December  1,  iKmltryman,  hu.stler,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  Reds,  turkeys;  private  place. 
North  Jersey;  2.500,  all  sizes;  willing  to  take 
and  know  bow  to  execute  orders  promptly;  no 
boys  under  30;  references;  state  wages,  with 
board  and  room.  MANAGER,  No.  2639,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.4NTED — Housekeeper  not  afraid  of  work,  to 
look  after  other  help,  namely  general  girl, 
cook  and  laundress;  thirty  dollars  monthly. 
MRS.  S.  S.  DEE.MER,  New  Castle,  Delaware. 


POULTKYMAN  who  has  had  experience  on  com¬ 
mercial  poultry  plant;  married  Tnan  preferred, 
wife  to  assist  lilm  with  Incubators  a,nd  feeding; 
state  experience  and  salary  wanted;  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  people.  Address  P.  O.  BOX 
5,  Clayton,  N.  J. 


MILKERS— Good,  fast,  dry  hand.  $40  per  month 
and  board  or  $60  otherwise.  L.  'T.  HALLOCK, 
Clayton,  N.  J. 


MARRIED  HERDSMAN  wanted  by  Holstein 
breeder,  experienced  in  A.  R.  O.  work;  refer¬ 
ences.  FISHKILL  FARMS,  Hopewell  Junction, 

N.  Y, 


WANTED — An  all-round  farmhand;  must  be  a 
good  milker;  $45  a  month,  board  and  room. 
Address  G.  HOOGSTAD,  R.  R.  No.  2,  Sewickley, 
Pa. 


Mills  are  quite  thoroughly  occupied  with  gov¬ 
ernment  work,  and  demand  for  raw  material 
good.  Recent  business  at  Boston  has  been: 
New  York  and  Michigan  fine  unwashed,  60  to 
62;  unwashed  Delaine.  73  to  74;  three-eighths 
blood,  75  to  76.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  un¬ 
washed  Delaine,  75  to  76;  half  blood  combing, 
77  to  78;  New  England  half  blood,  70  to  72; 
Hhree-eighths  blood,  73  to  74.  Texas  fine 
scoured,  $1.60  .  to  $1.70;  Territory  three-eighths 
blood  combing,  $1.45  to  $1.50. 

FRUITS. 

Apples  selling  rather  slowly,  owing  to  the 
extreme  prices  prevailing  for  high  grades  of 
table  fruit.  Ungraded  and  other  medium  quality 
stock  moving  fairly  well.  Cranberry  market 
strong.  Grapes  selling  well  when  sound,  but 
other  qualities  attracting  little  attention,  owing 
to  the  abundance  and  moderate  price  of  the 
Western  Vinifera  varieties  offered.  Desirable 
qualities  of  pears  are  In  light  supply. 


Apples,  Wealthy,  bbl .  3  60  @5  00 

McIntosh . . .  4  50  @  7  00 

Ben  Davis  .  3  00  @3  60 


WANTED — Refined  woman  to  assist  with  work 
in  return  for  her  board.  Pleasant  home  for 
the  right  person.  For  further  particulars  ad¬ 
dress  NO.  2650,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  wanted  who  has  had  experience  in 
growing  fruit  as  well  as  other  crops;  one  with 
growing  sons  preferred;  tenant  house  and  garden 
furnished;  give  experience  and  references  and 
salary  wanted;  advancement  to  the  right  man. 
Address  P.  O.  BOX  5,  Clayton,  N.  J. 


WOMAN — Preferably  a  widow,  to  board  hell) 
on  a  large  dairy.  L.  T.  HALLOCK,  Clayton, 

N.  J. 


MAN  OR  BOY  to  tend  horse  and  cow.  do  chores 
and  garden  work;  $25  and  board.  BALDREY 
POULTRY  FARM.  Millersville,  Md. 


WANTED — An  ambitious,  conscientious  young 
man  for  general  farm  work  and  care  of  stock. 
State  references  and  salary  expected.  RIVER¬ 
SIDE  FRUIT  AND  STOCK  FARM,  Han  wick 
Seminary,  New  York. 


WANTED — Elderly  couple,  preferably  English, 
experienced  with  sheep  and  gardening;  com¬ 
fortable  home,  Northwestern  New  Jersey.  Ad¬ 
dress  APARTMENT  5-J,  141  B.  44th  St.,  New 
York  City. 


WANTED — A  young  man  of  good  habits  that 
wants,  experience  in  general  farming,  from  16 
to  25  years  old,  that  is  interested  in  purebred 
Holsteln-Fri'eslani  cows;  will  pay  good  wages, 
NO.  2645,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


WORKING  MANAGER  wanted  for  dairy  farm 
milking  35  Jerseys.  This  Is  a  permanent  po¬ 
sition  for  a  capable,  trustworthy  man  who  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  all  branches  of  dairy 
work,  and  can  handle  cows,  crops,  machinery 
and  men  so  as  to  get  good  results.  Write  fully 
as  to  experience,  qualifications,  salary  expected 
and  date  could  come,  which  will  be  treated 
confidentially.  W.  H.  MERKER,  P.  O.  Box  849, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WANTED — Young  farmer  to  run  200-aore  farm 
on  shares.  Part  stock  and  equipment  fur¬ 
nished.  Small  investment  required.  808  Sum¬ 
ner  Ave.,  Syracu.se,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — December  1,  competent  dairyman, 
clean,  dry  milker;  private  dairy,  eight  cows. 
One  yard  man  (care  buildings,  stables,  horses, 
dogs,  yards,  machinery) ;  two  general  farm 
hands.  All  must  be  sober,  steady,  willing  work¬ 
ers,  do  an  honest  day’s  work;  no  boys  under  30 
years.  .State  wages  and  references;  good  board 
and  room.  MANAGER,  No.  2640,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Farrsks  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


DAIRY  AND  STOCK  FARM  FOR  SALE— 155 
acres.  Central  New  York;  very  productive  soil; 
six  miles  from  city  of  80,000,  near  village,  high 
school  and  churches;  25  acres  of  woodland,  in¬ 
cluding  large  sugar  bush;  remainder  of  farm  is 
tillable  with  tractor;  abundance  of  spring  water 
piped  to  buildings;  fine  field  of  wheat  now  grow¬ 
ing,  good  orchard;  large  15-roon>  house,  cow 
bam,  100  feet  cement  floors,  modern  stalls,  ca¬ 
pacity  for  50  head;  horse  barn,  carriage  house, 
hog  house,  tool  house,  hennery,  creamer  with 
icehouse  fully  equipped  with  modern  machinery 
for  making  fancy  butter;  all  products  sold  to  old 
established  trade  at  top  prices;  farm  fully 
equipped  with  modern  machinery  for  all  work; 
also  30  head  registered  Jersey,  horses,  har¬ 
nesses,  flock  of  purebred  poultry  and  about  30 
swine,  over  100  tons  hajr,  125  tons  ensilage 
straw,  grain,  etc.,  $12,000  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage  at  5  per  cent.  OWNER,  No.  2641,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker, 


FOR  SALE,  or  farm  on  shares,  60  acres;  fruit 
and  poultry;  equipped,  good  condition:  biisi- 
ness  established;  Northern  New  Jersey.  No  sal¬ 
ary.  NO.  2646,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 254-acre  dairy  and  poultry  farm, 
with  stock,  crops  and  machinery;  must  be 
sold.  IDYLKREST  FARM,  Accord,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  moderate  priced,  serviceable  grist 
mill  property;  east  of  the  Hud.son  preferr(Hl. 
Write  NO.  2648,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


FARMER — Reliable,  practical  farmer,  who  un¬ 
derstands  crops  that  are  grown  on  a  dairy 
farm;  state  salary  expected.  L.  T.  HALLOCK, 
Clayton,  N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED  POSITION  as  manager  or  superin¬ 
tendent  of  farm  or  estate  by  January  1st.. 
1918,  by  young  married  man,  understaiullng  all 
phases  of  farm  and  estate  work,  modern  ma¬ 
chinery,  engines,  sanitary  and  certified  milk 
conditions,  agricultural  college  training,  10  years 
in  present  position.  NO.  2620,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  wants  position  December  15; 

expert  on  construction,  machines,  tractors; 
salary  or  shares.  P.  0.  No.  1078,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 


AMERICAN,  sober  young  man,  practical  and 
college  training,  wants  position  on  estate  pre¬ 
ferably;  references;  capable  In  handling  swine, 
poultry,  orchards,  etc.  Address  NO.  2<>47,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Within  1,50  miles  of  New  York  City, 
good,  low-priced  farm  having  2.50  or  more 
sound,  bearing  apple  trees.  State  particulars, 
including  price.  F.  S.  MATTHEWS,  446  Nos- 
trand  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 40  acres  of  farm  land  at  Corning, 
California.  Price,  .$2,000;  also  set  of  Arm¬ 
strong  pipe  dies,  cutting  1  in.  to  2  in.,  with 
stock,  $7.50,  H.  H.  MOORE,  Nazareth,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 110  acres,  Pennsylvania  village 
farm,  five  mile.s  from  Trenton;  ideal  location: 
trolley  passes  door  on  State  road;  one-half  mile 
from  station:  10  acres  woodland;  terms  reason¬ 
able.  NO.  2654,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  S.VLE — Containing  255  acres;  re- 
ceipt.s  from  dairy,  $5,000  per  year;  price  $15,- 
000.  $10,000  cash.  NO.  2655,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  OR  RENT— 200  acres  in 
Connecticut,  l^a.milesi  from  railroad  station, 
church,  school  and  stores;  7  miles  to  New  York, 
N.  H.  and  Hartford  Railroad,  on  State  road; 
good  land,  plenty  of  water,  good  9-room  house; 
large  barn;  farm  is  stocked.  NO.  2643,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN,  26,  with  two  children,  would  like  to 
get  home  for  winter;  .small  wages,  NO,  2'442, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager.  Married, 
lifetime  experience  with  machinery,  stock, 
poultry  and  crops.  Address  JOHN  HUGGIN.S, 
Robblnsvllle,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN  and  gamekeeper,  experienced  in¬ 
cubator  and  brooder  man,  competent  in  hatch¬ 
ing  and  rearing  pheasant-s  and  wild  duck,  as 
well  as  In  the  nmnagement  of  adult  stock,  is 
open  for  position,  private  estate  preferred.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  NO,  2652,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Managed  own  90-acre  farm, 
1,000  layers,  successfully  10  years,  seek.s  po¬ 
sition  on  large  plant  or  on  a  profit-sharing  and 
small  salary  basis;  can  manage  country  place; 
own  farm  sold  to  settle  estate.  NO.  2t2)0,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


wanted — Position  as  superintendent  or  man¬ 
ager  on  farm  or  estate;  married;  American; 
references;  practical  and  scientific  training. 
In  an.swering,  give  full  particulars,  wages  jiaid, 
etc.  High  class  position.  Address  NO.  2651, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN  and  farmer  de¬ 
sires  position  as  superintendent  on  gentleman's 
estate;  good  references.  BOX  007,  Cliatham, 
N.  y. 


FARM  MAN.VGER  (American),  32  years  old 
(single),  with  a  practical  working  experience, 
open  for  engagement  January  1,  1918,  under¬ 
standing  the  care  and  feeding  of  high-class  dairy 
cows,  rotation  of  crops,  care  and  use  of  all  farm 
machinery;  nothing  but  a  first-class  position. 
NO.  2649,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER  of  large  New  Jersey  truck  farm,  re¬ 
cently  disposed  of  for  real  estate  purposes, 
would  accept  similar  position  to  equip  and  man¬ 
age  up-to-date  plant  anywhere  within  reasonable 
distance  of  good  schools  and  markets.  Adver¬ 
tiser  Is  a  college  graduate,  45  years  of  age,  mar¬ 
ried,  and  has  a  thoroughly  practical  and  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge  of  commercial  vegetable  growing. 
Address  T.  H.  COPE,  Riverside  Market  Garden, 
Wilburtha,  N.  J. 


POITLTRYMAN  desires  position  as  assistant  on 
chicken  farm,  ALBERT  ANDERSON,  624 
Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FAKM  MANAGER  desires  change.  Thoroughly 
experience  all  branches,  especially  dairy, 
poultry,  A.  R.  O.  work  and  butter-making. 
Best  references.  J.  W.  SLOAN,  Springfield 
Center,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  W.4NTED  as  working  manager  or 
foreman.  House  etc.  NO,  2629,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED — Late  model  Newtown  Giant  Incuba¬ 
tor,  for  cash.  Write  DR.  PRUDHOMMB, 
Thurmont,  Md, 


FOR  SALE — Hercules  triple  pull  stump  puller, 
one  Inch  steel  cable;  will  pull  all  stumps  up 
to  three  feet  diameter;  complete  outfit,  .$80.00. 
used  one  season.  J.  B.  COBB,  Chicopee  Falls, 
Mass. 


PITRE  MAPLE  SYRUP— $1.50  per  gallon.  WM. 
J,  THOMSON,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— One  No.  4  1.  H.  C.  Baling  Press 
with  self  feed,  new,  at  a  large  discount. 
SILAS  DEAN  &  SON,  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — 1  ton  Mangel  Beets,  a  Root  Cutter, 
Bone  Cutter,  Planet  Jr.  or  Iron  Age  Wheel 
Cultivator  and  a  Knapsack  or  a.uto-sp"raying 
machine.  P.  0,  BOX  332,  Park  Ridge,  N,  J. 


FOR  SALE — One  4.800  Candee  Incubator,  $250 
net  cash;  one  1,200  Newtown  Giant,  new,  $160 
net  cash.  LOCK  BOX  27,  Southold,  N.  Y. 


TWENTY  Sunlight  double  glass  sash  for  sale; 

glazed;  good  condition;  plank  frames  to  fit. 
PERCY  W.  BUSH,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


W.VNTED — One  carload  of  Alfalfa  or  clover 
hay;  state  price;  freight  rate  to  Stirling,  N. 
J.  NO.  2653,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  Cyphers  or  Prairie  State  In¬ 
cubator,  colony  brooders,  hovers,  portable 
houses,  oat  sprouter.  Give  particulars.  HER¬ 
BERT  HILL,  I'oxcroft,  Maine. 


FOR  SALE — .Several  carloads  baled  hay;  mixed 
clover,  Timothy  and  Red-top.  Buyer  must 
inspect  here.  L.  M.  BOWERS,  Binghamton, 

N.  y. 


WANTED — 40  bushels  cowhorn  or  purple-top 
globe  turnips;  50c,  f.  o.  b.  L.  P.  NICHOLAS, 
Walnutport,  Pa. 


CANDEE  Mammoth  Incubator — capacity  2.400 
eggs;  Cyphers  Mammoth  Incubotor,  capacity 
1.500  eggs,  very  reasonable.  Write  SMITH 
DUCK  FARM,  Crittenden,  N.  Y. 


W.VNTED — Close-to-Nature  grain  sprouter,  No. 

6  or  5;  state  price  and  how  long  used.  BAU- 
TltA.M  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Canaan,  Comi. 


FOR  SALE — 1,200-egg  Candee  Incubator;  also 
three  coal-burning  hovers;  all  in  first-class 
condition.  KOTO  SALT  COMPANY,  Union 
.Springs,  N.  Y. 


I  WILL  SEND  you  for  a  dollar,  in  time  for 
Thanksgiving,  a  full  quart  of  delicious  mince 
meat  as  made  in  our  family  for  over  a  hundred 
years;  twelve  quarts  for  $10,  delivered  any¬ 
where  within  500  miles.  MRS.  F.  E.  PERKINS, 
Burlington,  Vt. 


^Prices  for  RAW  FURS  Now  Paid  by-^ 

J.  HENRY  STICHT,  346  Seventh  Avc.,  New  York 

SHIPMENTS  MUST  BE  MADE  BEFORE  DECEMBER  5th 
TO  OBTAIN  THESE  PRESENT  HIGH  PRICES 


These  Prices  for  RAW 
FURS  Actually  Paid  by 
J.  HENRY  STICHT  and 
Represent  Real  Market 
Quotations 

All  Parcel  Post  and  Ex¬ 
press  Charges  Paid 


PRIME 

ex  Large 

Large  Medium 

Small 

Bed  Fox  . 

$14.00 

$9.00 

$6.00 

Raccoon  . 

.  4.00 

3.00 

2.00 

1.25 

Mink,  Dark . 

.  8.00 

6.00 

4.00 

2.00 

Mink,  Brown  . 

.  6.00 

4.00 

3.00 

l..5n 

Mink,  Pale . 

.  4.00 

2.50 

1.50 

1.25 

Gray  Fox  . 

3.00 

2.00 

1.50 

Opossum  . 

1.00 

.70 

.30 

Muskrats,  Brown  ... 

.40 

.20 

Muskrats,  Black  . . . 

.80 

.60 

.30 

Skunk,  Black  . 

4.00 

3.00 

2.00 

Skunk,  Short  . 

3.00 

2.00 

1.50 

Skunk,  Narrow  . 

1.50 

1.00 

.75 

Skunk,  Broad . 

.80 

.60 

.40 

Ginseng,  Wild,  per  lb.,  $12.00  to  $10.00 
Blue  Pelt,  early  caught,  full  value 


REFERENCES:  Columbian  Bank,  New  York.  Duns  or  Bradstreet  Agencies 

J.  HENRY  STICHT— For  a  SQUARE  DEAL 


B.  A.  Fuller 
fesv  Pres.  ^ 


^^EIGHBORS — land  owners — all  who  are  after  money  from  the  soil,  Get  My  Special  Offer  to  First  Buyers  In  Sections 
Where  We  are  Introducing  Hercules  Stump  Pullers.  I’ll  show  you  how  to  snake  out  the  stumps.  My  book  is  full  of  live  information. 
25  years’  experience  boiled  down.  The  plain  unvarnished  truth  set  forth  in  a  plain,  simple  way.  There  is  money  in  it  for  you.  Read  the  truth. 

HERCULES  PORTABll  STUMP  PULLER 

King  of  the  Stump  Fields — A  New  Record-Smashing  Offer  for  You  Now 

Let’s  talk  horse  sense  and  get  on  the  right 
track.  Write  to  me.  I  want  to  tell  you  how 
to  make  your  acres  produce  double  profits. 

Hercules  is  the  King  of  all  Stump  Pullers  and 
always  has  been  king. 

Because  it  was  the  first  all-steel  puller  ever  built . 

The  first  to  introduce  the  grooved  device  that 
all  others  have  had  to  copy. 

The  first  to  introduce  the  double  safety  catch. 

First  real  triple  power  puller. 

First  and  still  the  largest  selling  Portable 
Puller. 

Get  the  book.  Read  our  extraordinary  proposition.  The 
Hercules  is  the  puller  that  has  the  singrle,  double  and 
triple  power  features,  triving  you  three  machines  in  one. 

One  man  with  a  team  can  handle  it  and  move  it  from 
place  to  place.  No  heavy  lifting.  It  is  the  real  One- 
Man  Puller. 

The  new  Portable  is  equipped  with  a  solid  steel  bed¬ 
plate  and  broad  steel  wheels.  There  isn’t  a  land  clear¬ 
ing  job  in  the  country  but  that  can  be  done  cheapest  and 
quickest  the  Hercules  W  ay. 

It’s  the  low-down  constructed  puller  that  has  self-an¬ 
choring  and  stump-anchoring  features— the  one  with 


so  you  can  see  how  powerful  it  is  and  how  easy  It 
works.  I  want  you  to  know  for  yourself  that  the  all-steel 
construction  means  60  per  cent  less  weight  and  400  per 
cent  greater  strength  than  cast-iron  or  “semi-steel.” 
Besides  that,  I  want  to  save  you  big  money  on  the  cost. 
I’m  making  you  a  brand  new  offer  to  new  buyers  In 
new  territory  now. 

Unlimited  Guarantee 

I  mean  that.  When  you  buy  a  Hercules  I  don’t  fuss  or 
quibble  with  you.  I  make  a  signed  and  sealed  guaran¬ 
tee  to  you  that  has  no  limit  of  time  to  it.  I  can  do  this 
because  the  Hercules  is  so  extraordinarily  strong  and 
well  built  that  no  job  is  too  tough  for  it.  Write  and  see. 

Bateman’s  New  Special  Reheat  Treat¬ 
ment  Steel  in  Every  New  HERCULES 

Read  about  it  in  a  special  circular  just  issued.  It  has 
enabled  us  to  make  the  broadest,  most  amazing  guar¬ 
antee  ever  heard  of.  Again  the  Hercules  has  smashed  all 

Get  My  Special  Offer  Now 

If  I  get  one  of  my  new  Hercules  Machines  in  each 
*  locality,  more  will  surely  follow  because  of  Her* 


I  Rush  Coupon  for  Book  and  New  Low  Price  | 

®  Mr.  B.  A.  Fuller,  President  Hercules  Mfg.  Co.  ■ 

830  26th  Street,  Centerville,  Iowa  I 

Dear  Mr.  Pullen  Mail  me  your  free  book  and  Special  Price  Offer  on  I 
the  Hercules  All-Steel,  Triple  Power  Stump  Puller,  to  First  Buyers  in  | 
Sections  Where  You  are  Introducing  Hercules  Stump  Pullers,  _ 
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Mail  Me  the  Coupon 
or  Postal  Right  Now 

before  you  forget,  or  take 
down  the  name  and  address 
and  write  me  as  soon  as  you 
get  a  postal  card.  Address 
me  personally. 


Name _ 


Town- 


State 


Route  No. 


B.  A.  Fuller,  Pres. 

Hercules  Manufacturing  Co. 

830  26th  Street  •  •  Centerville,  Iowa 


New  York  State’s  New  Rural  Police 

Protection  for  Country  People 

TS  ORGANIZATIOX. — One  of  last  Winter’s  legis¬ 
lative  acts  has  a  direct  and  most  beneficial  bearing 
'on  rural  life  in  the  Empire  State.  The  new  State 
troopers  ai’e  proving  their  worth  to  country  resi¬ 
dents  most  convincingly,  I’rimarily,  it  as  said,  the 
fine  new  body  of  State  mounted  police  was  the  con¬ 
ception  of  a  woman,  who,  horrified  at  an  act  of  nn- 
usually  brutal  outlawry  in  a  lonely  country  com¬ 
munity,  wrote  to  her  chief  executive  of  the  great 
need  of  country  people  of  a  protection  for  the  farm¬ 
ing  population  of  a  sort  to  compare  favorably  with 
police  protection  in  cities.  The  final  result  of  her 
appeal  was  the  passage  last  Winter  of  a  bill  author¬ 
izing  the  organization,  training,  equipment  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  bod}’  of  mounted  police  or  constabulary 
for  rural  service.  Governoi  Wliitman  was  especially 
interested  in  the  measure  and  appointed  Major 


wholly  untrained  two  months  previously,  attracted 
nearly  as  much  attention  as  their  riders.  The  uni¬ 
forms  adopted,  drab  or  gray  in  color,  with  purple 
tie  and  hat  band,  are  distinctive  in  cut  and  color  and 
quickly  identify  them  anywhere.  They  always  travel 
in  pairs,  though  when  “sleuthing”  one  may  be  in 
civilian  clothes.  They  are  usually  mounted,  the 
horses  being  trained  for  long  rides  and  quick  ma¬ 
neuvers. 

TEIIRITORY  COVERED.— They  are  npw  divided 
into  four  troops,  one  at  Batavia,  one  near  White 
Plains,  one  at  Syracuse  and  one  at  Albany,  where 
Major  Chandler  has  his  headquarters.  From  these 
points  couples  or  quartettes  of  the  troopers  are  scat- 
tei’ed  over  the  State,  some  being  found  in  nearly 
every  large  town  or  city.  They  are  especially  at  the 
service  of  the  country  population,  for  protection 
from  common  thievery,  auto  or  motorboat  bandits, 
petty  burglaries,  incendiarism,  which  has  terrorized 
so  many  localities  first  and  last,  and  not  least  of  all, 


day  or  two  ago  when  six  little  Syracuse  children,  all 
under  seven  years  of  age,  hearing  the  beat  of  hoofs, 
recognized  a  body  of  the  troopers  approaching  while 
they  were  at  play.  The  youngsters  promptly  lined 
up  on  the  curb,  raised  their  right  hands  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  salute  and  remained  at  attention,  the  while  sing¬ 
ing  “America,”  until  their  salute  was  recognized 
and  the  troop  galloped  on. 

FARM  DEPREDATIONS.— Valuable  farm  prop¬ 
erty  and  farm  crops  have  suffered  more  and  more 
each  year  from  the  raids  of  organized  gangs  of 
thieves.  Barns  and  other  buildings  in  great  nuiii- 
bers  have  been  burned,  with  valuable  contents,  and 
horses,  pigs,  cows,  calves  and  poultry  stolen,  as  the 
use  of  automobile  and  improved  roads  has  increased. 
And  especially  now  when  values  are  so  greatly  in¬ 
creased  and  crops  of  all  sorts  are  more  abundant 
and  this  sort  of  lawlessness  is  running  riot  every¬ 
where  the  need  of  protection  is  keenly  felt.  Com¬ 
munication  with  the  headquarters  of  the  troop  at  any 


A  Division  of  the  New  York  State  Rural  Police  Ready  for  Service.  Fig.  636 


George  Fletcher  Chandler,  formerly  of  the  National 
Guard,  as  its  head.  Major  Chandler  has  by  reason 
of  experience  and  personal  ability  special  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  the  position. 

THE  MEN  AND  THEIR  TRAINING.— Close  study 
was  made  of  the  work  of  the  Canadian  mounted 
police,  also  the  rural  constabulary  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  body  of  234  men  was  chosen  from  a  large  list 
of  volunteer.s,  and  had  to  pass  a  test  for  both  phys¬ 
ical  and  mental  fitness  for  the  work  that  was  far 
more  severe  than  that  re(]uired  for  army  or  navy 
service.  In  mid-July  the  selection  was  completed 
and  the  men  entered  special  training  for  their  future 
work  on  a  farm  secured  for  the  purpose  near  Man¬ 
lius.  They  made  their  first  public  appearance  at  the 
State  Fair  at  Syracuse  in  September,  when  their 
work  in  policing  the  grounds  won  many  favorable 
comments  because  of  their  courtesy,  ability  and  at¬ 
tractive  appearance.  Their  strong,  wiry  horses,  se¬ 
lected  from  the  best  to  be  found  in  the  West,  and 


rioting  of  all  sorts.  This  latter  valuable  form  of  aid 
which  may  be  expected  from  them  has  not  been 
needed  so  far. 

RESTRAINT  OF  LAWLESSNESS.— In  the  few 
weeks  the  troopers  have  been  at  work  they  returned 
stolen  horses,  captured  thieves,  reduced  auto  thiev¬ 
ing  and  auto  accidents  by  a  great  percentage.  The 
people  have  not  really  learned  how  or  when  to  call 
on  them  as  yet.  Still  they  have  won  hearty  com¬ 
mendations  for  their  practical  work.  Within  the 
past  week  Capt.  Barnes’  troop  of  Syracuse  arrested 
three  different  thieving  parties  that  were  preying 
on  Onondaga  County  farmers,  stealing  fruit  by  the 
wagon  or  auto  load.  These  were  all  given  both 
fines  and  jail  sentences.  They  also  did  some  fine 
work  in  apprehending  and  arresting  the  chauffeur 
who  knocked  down  three  Indian  girls  on  their  way 
to  church  in  the  evening,  escaping  without  recog¬ 
nition  or  the  taking  of  his  license  number.  Their 
popularity  in  this  part  of  the  State  was  evidenced  a 


of  the  four  named  places,  or  with  troopers  posted  at 
the  nearest  town  or  city  will  quickly  place  any  of 
these  trained  men  at  the  service  of  anyone  in  need  of 
them.  Soon  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
State  should  be  familiar  with  them  as  they  go  on 
their  rounds.  Get  acquainted  with  them  and  their 
work  as  soon  as  possible,  as  this  will  help  them  to 
help  you  in  an  efficient  manner.  m.  g.  f. 


The  New  York  School  Law 

The  Country  Dweller’s  View 
Your  expressed  willingness  to  engage  actively  in  a 
movement  for  the  repeal  of  the  new  New  York  school 
law,  provided  it  can  be  shown  that  this  law  is  not 
advantageous  to  the  people  of  the  State,  should  be 
welcome  to  many  of  your  readers.  It  is  so  exactly 
in  line  with  my  own  effort  to  find  a  way  to  present 
this  subject  fairly  to  our  electors,  that  I  take  this 
early  opportunity  to  speak  for  a  number  of  my 
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neighbor.®,  who  have  been  hnahle  to  discover  any- 
lliing  but  disadvantage  to  them  in  the  new  law. 

Writing  from  the  township  of  Dover,  in  Dutches.? 
C'ounty,  which  we  may  take  as  typical  of  most  of 
the  rural  towns  in  the  State,  I  will  try  to  give 
briefly  a  concrete  example  of  the  evils  engendei*ed 
by  this  act.  Dover  has  11  districts,  of  which  only 
two — Dover  Plains  and  Wingdale — ^are  fairly  large. 
I'lie  former  of  these  is  the  greater,  and  as  far  as  I 
know  is  the  only  one  that  is  in  debt,  or  was  in  debt 
at  the  time  that  the  law  went  into  effect.  Formerly 
each  district  elected  .its  (unpaid)  oflieex's,  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  its  own  debts,  and  regulated  its  own 
expenditures.  Now  the  smaller  districts  in  Dover 
must  I’elieve  Dover  Plains  of  a  lai’ge  pai’t  of  the  bui’- 
den  of  its  debt,  and  shai’e  the  heavier  expense  of  its 
management.  Under  the  old  law  all  officers  seiwed 
without  emolument.  Under  the  new  the  clei’k  of  the 
board  and  the  treasui’er  ai*e  both  salaried.  The 
amount  of  these  wages,  together  with  the  lai’ger 
schools’  budget  for  teachei's’  salaries,  janitors’  pay, 
fuel,  etc.,  have  imposed  upon  the  poorer  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  a  burden  aggregating  sevex*al  thousand  dollai’s. 
I  write  fi*om  District  No.  G.  We  have  a  new  .school- 
house,  paid  for  in  cash.  Thei’e  is  no  indebtedne.ss  of 
any  kind.  Our  taxes  this  year,  under  the  new  law, 
have  increased  30  per  cent. 

Instead  of  a  local  trustee,  who  was  vitally  intei'- 
ested  in  the  district  where  elected,  and  Avho  was  ap¬ 
proachable  by  both  teachers  and  scholai's,  we  have 
now  a  board  of  five,  political  directoi’s,  whose  resi¬ 
dences  are  x-emote  from  several  of  the  districts  over 
which  they  nominally  preside.  When  questions  arise, 
as  they  must  at  times,  in  relation  to  the  care  of 
school  pi*oper*ty,  the  conduct  of  the  school,  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  teacher  and  scholai-s,  or  attention  to 
what  may  be  called  the  emergency  needs  of  the 
school,  there  is  now  no  one  in  the  neighborhood  who 
is  1‘esponsiltle,  or  who  can  be  I’eadily  called  upon  by 
either  teacher,  scholai*.®,  parents  or  taxpayers.  After 
the  schools  in  the  villages  were  well  along  in  their 
work  for  the  term,  this  district  and  others  wei'e  still 
unprovided  with  teachers.  The  school  in  No.  G  and 
those  in  sevei-al  other  small  districts  are  practically 
isolated  today  and  their  government  unmethodical 
and  inefficient. 

The  policy  of  the  State  school  authorities,  through 
whose  influence  it  is  generally  understood  this  law 
Avas  passed,  is  towards  the  consolidation  of  as  many 
districts  as  possible — that  is  to  say,  the  absorption  of 
the  smaller  districts  into  the  larger  ones.  Superin¬ 
tendents  have  been  urged  to  combine  districts  upon 
this  pi’inciple.  Need  I  point  out  that  this  plan  if 
carried  out  must  result  in  greatly  increasing  the 
distances  which  the  children  Avill  have  to  travel  each 
day?  Hei*e  it  umuld  mean  an  increase  of  several 
miles,  in  a  section  where  deep  snows  ai'e  fi'oquent, 
and  where  I  have  known  the  mercury  to  drop  to  25 
degrees  below  zero.  Even  with  conveyances  pro¬ 
vided  (at  a  cost  greater  than  the  present  upkeep  of 
the  school),  the  physical  suffering  of  the  more  deli¬ 
cate  children  would  be  often  inteu.se.  I  believe  the 
final  result  Avould  be  a  falling  off  in  school  attend¬ 
ance  fi’om  the  rural  districts,  and  the  decline  of 
education  among  farmers’  children.  It  may  be  ob¬ 
jected  that  this  question  of  consolidation  of  districts 
is  not  embodied  in  the  law.  My  answer  is  that  I 
have  heard  and  seen  evidence  that  convinces  me  that 
it  is  part  of  the  policy  of  those  Avho  framed  and 
advocated  this  law,  and  that  an  understanding  of 
this  policy  of  concenti’ation  is  necessary  in  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  law  and  its  effects. 

The  rights  of  women,  i.  e.,  mothers,  taxpayers,  etc., 
to  vote  upon  school  questions  has  been  proudly 
vaunted  by  the  people  of  New  York  State  for  many 
years.  When  our  small  districts  Avere  consolidated 
into  one,  toAvn  wide,  the  right  of  Avomen  to  suffrage 
in  school  meetings  was  not  repealed — could  not  be 
repealed  without  a  i-evolutiou.  If  the  Avhole  town¬ 
ship  now  constitutes  a  district,  then  it  follOAVs  that 
mothers  and  women  property  owners  can  of  right 
vote  for  all  school  officers  Avithin  the  township.  The 
fact  is  that  at  the  general  election  just  passed  all 
of  the  women  who  had  a  right  to  vote  upon  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  school  officers  Avere  disfranchised.  The  can¬ 
didates  for  school  directors  for  the  toicn  of  Dover 
'Were  nained  upon  a  hallot  which  no  woman  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  vote.  My  attention  Avas  particxxlai’ly  called 
to  that  fact  because  upon  going  into  a  booth  to  vote 
I  found  my  oavxi  name  printed  as  a  candidate  for 
school  director,  having  been  so  used  Avithout  my 
knowledge  or  approval.  I  propound  to  the  lawyers 
among  your  I’eaders  the  quei*y  AA'hether  the  inclusion 
of  school  olficers  under  political  party  emblems  upon 
a  ballot  Avhich  all  electors  for  such  candidates  were 
not  permitted  to  vote  was  an  illegality  Avhich  may 
invalidate  the  whole  election? 

This  letter  has  already  grown  to  too  great  a 
length.  I  have  tried  to  show  in  part  Avhy  I  consider 


the  present  law  ab.solutely  mischievous.  While  we 
are  boasting  of  our  effort  to  make  the  woi-ld  safe  for 
democracy,  hei’e  is  an  effort  to  make  a  drive  for 
autoci'acy.  .Shall  we  call  it  the  I’ottsdaming  of  our 
public  school  system  ?  edgab  m ayiieav  bacox. 


Wooden  Pipes  for  CarryingWater 

[There  have  been  many  replies  to  the  question  about 
wooden  pipes  for  carrying  water.  In  olden  times  such 
pipes  were  often  used  and  there  are  a  few’  noAV  in  use.] 

On  page  12^9  is  an  inquiry  regarding  the  u.se  of 
Avooden  pipes  fox’  coxiveying  Avater  undex'gi’ouxid. 


Old  Loij  Water  Pipe  from  New  Jersey.  Fig.  637 

yuch  pipes  wei'e  irsed  almost  exclusively  for  this 
purpose  for  a  gi'eat  many  years  after  the  settlexnent 
of  this  part  of  the  countx-y,  and  there  ai'e  a  few  of 
those  old  systems  still  in  use  after  Avell  on  towards 
a  centui’y  of  service.  We  used  the  fir  balsam  almost 
exclu.®iA'ely  for  making  them.  These  ti'oes  ai’e  found 
hex’e  ixi  great  numbers,  and  ai’e  of  a  convenient  size, 
and  the  txainks  are  usually  perfectly  straight.  They 
Avere  cut  in  lO-foot  lengths,  peeled  and  bored,  usu¬ 
ally  Avith  an  inch  and  a  half  bit.  The  hole  in  one 


The  Muench  Grape.  Fig.  638.  See  Page  1375 


end  Avas  xnade  laxgei-.  and  funnel-shaped.  Avith  a  tool 
made  for  the  purpose,  and  vei’y  similar  to  the  tool 
used  for  shaping  the  axle-holes  in  Avagon  hubs,  and 
the  other  end  of  the  stick  Avas  shaved  doAvn  neai’ly 
to  a  point  and  made  to  fit  tightly  into  the  lax’ger 
holes.  Sticks  cut  like  this,  and  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  Avere  termed  "pump-logs,”  and,  as  a  boy,  I 
often  Avatched  my  grandfather  Avhile  making  them. 
When  Avell  made  and  Avell  put  togethei",  and  laid 
beloAv  the  frost  line,  they  seldom  leaked,  except  in 


locations  AA’here  there  was  very  little  fall.  It  Avas. 
hoAvevei’.  vexT  difficult  to  put  thenx  together  pei’fectly 
Avhei’ever  it  was  uecessai’y  to  xnake  a  curve,  either 
by  I’eason  of  a  change  in  the  directioxi  or  ixi  the 
grade.  Laid  in  wet.  mucky  soil,  and  Avith  a  sti’eam 
of  AA’ater  constantly  floAving  through  them,  they 
AA'ould  last  almost  ixidefixxitely,  but  if  laid  in  a  dry 
soil,  and  connected  AA’ith  a  spinug  Avhich  occasionally 
Avent  dry,  they  would  last  but  a  fcAA’  yeai’s. 

It  i-equii'es  cousidei*able  skill  to  boi'e  the  logs,  and. 
if  I  I'emember  rightly,  xny  gi’axidfather  AA'ould  bore 
about  six  for  a  day's  Avoi'k.  He  Avould  fasten  a  log 
firxnly  in  place.  Avith  one  exid  i*esting  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  other  upon  a  bench  which  bi'ought 
it  about  level  AA'ith  his  bi*east.  Then  he  AA’ould  tack 
seA'eral  little  strips  to  the  log,  to  assist  hixn  in  get¬ 
ting  his  line  of  dii’ection  accurately,  AA’hile  be  bored 
as  far  as  possible  AA’ith  an  oi’dinary  augei*.  Thexi 
he  Avould  substitute  an  auger  Avith  a  shank  2i^  feet 
long,  and,  latex*,  one  that  Avas  fiA*e  feet  in  length. 
Wliexi  he  had  bored  to  the  depth  of  this  aixgex-,  he 
Avould  .shift  ends  Avith  the  log,  and  bore  fx*om  the 
opposite  exid,  axid  vex*y  x-arely  failed  to  xnake  the  tAvo 
holes  meet  perfectly.  It  w’as  necessary  to  I’emove  the 
auger  evex’y  tAvo  inches.  othex’Avise  the  chips  AA’ould 
become  AA’edged  tightly  behind  the  scx*eAV,  and  preA’ent 
its  AA’ithdx'aAA’al.  For  this  x-eason  it  Avas  not  px’actic- 
able  to  box*e  xuore  thaxx  five  feet. 

If  the  inquirer  Avishes  to  tx*y  Avoodexx  pipes,  his 
best  plan  Avill  be  to  get  in  comxnunicatioxi  Avith  some 
manufacturer  of  Avooden  pumps  and  buy  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  Avoodexi  tubing.  This  coxiies  in  the  forxix 
of  scantlings,  four  inches  squax*e  axid  12  feet  long, 
box*ed  axid  turned  and  i*eady  to  put  togethex*.  Wheix 
making  this  tubing,  a  stick  is  clamped  pex’pendicu- 
laiiy  upon  the  hollow  auger  Avhieh  Avox*ks  automat¬ 
ically  from  beneath,  thus  alloAving  the  shavings  to 
drop  beloAv.  The  auger  rexnoves  a  core  AA’hich  is  used 
ixx  making  cui’tain  x‘ods  and  map  x'olls,  and  thus  the 
tubing  can  be  sold  at  the  factory  for  but  a  triffe 
more  thaxx  the  value  of  lumber  of  that  kind  axid 
grade,  and  for  a  vex*y  small  faction  of  Avhat  it 
Avould  cost  in  time  and  labor  to  bore  the  tubing  by 
hand.  c.  o.  ormsbee. 

11.  N.-Y. — The  picture  at  Fig.  G37  shoAVs  a  piece 
of  an  old  Avoodexx  Avater  pipe  dug  out  of  the  gx*ouud 
near  Flemingtoxx,  N.  ,1.  The  pictux*e  shoAvs  the  size 
of  the  log.  Thex*e  AA’ere  no  pax*ticular  lengths,  the 
sections  running  from  five  to  nine  feet.  This  pipe 
AAOs  laid  in  1808,  and  the  logs  Aveie  still  in  use  in 
1S39,  although  the  system  was  not  perfect.  The 
wood  appeal's  to  'be  spruce.  We  shoAV  this  in  ox’der 
to  giA’e  our  readex's  an  idea  of  the  compax'ative  size 
of  timber  used,  and  about  the  Avay  the  holes  Avex’e 
bored.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  a  wooden  sys¬ 
tem  of  this  sort  Avould  xxoav  be  practical.  Several 
manufacturers,  hoAvevei*,  are  making  wooden  pipes, 
and  our  reports  sIxoav  that  they  are  giving  good 
sex’vice  in  a  number  of  localities. 


Tractors  Used  as  Mowing  Machines 

SOME  Aveeks  ago  a  reader  in  Nebraska  told  of 
cutting  the  groAvth  of  SAveet  clover  along  the 
line  of  a  railx'oad  and  thx*ashing  out  the  seed.  He 
thought  he  could  fit  a  moAver  knife  to  a  light  tx’actor, 
and  in  that  Avay  run  alongside  of  the  tx*ack  and 
quickly  cut  off  the  clover  plants.  We  have  been  dis¬ 
cussing  this  matter  of  the  use  of  a  moAver  Avitli  trac¬ 
tor  manufacturex’s.  Most  of  them  seem  to  think 
that  the  plan  of  attaching  tlie  knife  directly  to  the 
side  of  the  tractor  is  not  pxactical,  as  they  think  it 
Avould  give  too  heavy  a  side  draft  to  the  machine. 
Most  of  them  prefer  to  attach  a  moAviiig  machine 
AA'ith  a  Avide  knife  directly  behind  the  tx'actoi’.  The 
picture.  Fig.  (‘40,  sIioavs  Iioav  this  is  being  success¬ 
fully  done  AA'ith  the  Case  tractoi’.  This  certainly  does 
cut  doAvn  the  grass  in  good  shape,  but  most  farmex's 
seem  to  think  that  it  is  not  economical  to  xi.se  the 
strong  poAver  of  the  tractor  to  run  one  moAving 
machine,  as  the  tractor  is  expected  to  take  the  place 
of  tAvo  teams  or  thi-ee  horses.  The  picture  at  Fig. 
G41  shoAVS  an  attachment  to  the  Moline  Universal 
tractor.  Here,  as  Ave  see,  the  knife  is  attached  di- 
I'ectly  to  the  Avorking  parts,  and  is  under  control 
much  the  same  as  the  knife  blade  on  the  moAA'ex*. 
Several  other  manufacturers  Avho  are  putting  neAv 
tractors  on  the  market  say  they  are  considering  this 
matter  and  hope  to  xnake  a  direct  attachxnent  that 
Avill  enable  them  to  cut  up  clo.se  to  the  corners  axid 
operate  with  a  A'ery  long  moAver  knife.  As  stated, 
hoAA'evex*,  most  of  the  manufacturers  do  not  consider 
that  this  plan  is  practical  or  economical. 


A  FEAV  weeks  ago  we  told  of  a  country  agent  in  Flor¬ 
ida  AA’ho  could  supply  velvet  bean  meal.  Nova-  he  Avrites : 
“VelA’et  beans?  Yes,  they  arc  asking  questions  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  all  up  around 
Lake  Erie.” 
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Chat  with  a  Cucumber  Pioneer 

Greenhouse  Culture  in  Massachusetts 

AVl'TERAX  grower. — The  man  who  has  the 
credit  of  raising  the  first  successful  commer¬ 
cial  crop  of  cucumbers  under  glass,  at  least  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  is  Geo.  M.  Kendall  of  Leominster, 
IMass.,  who  has  often  been  termed  the  veteran  “Cu¬ 
cumber  King,”  by  his  younger  competitors  and  by 
the  commission  men. 

BUILDING  FOR  A  SPECIALTY.— “Thirty  to 
thirty-five  years  ago,”  said  Mr.  Ken¬ 
dall,  “the  Winter  cucumber  and  the 
cucumber  house  was  practically  an 
unworked  proposition.  Dr.  .Tabez 
(Fisher,  the  aged  horticulturi.st  of 
Fitchburg,  was  raising  a  few,  but 
hardly  in  a  market  way.  Dr.  Fisher 
ased  to  go  about  with  a  little  camel'.s- 
hair  brush  pollenizing  his  cucumber 
blossoms.  The  bees  take  care  of  that 
now.  but  we  sometimes  practice  hand 
l>i)IIenizing  a  little  Avheii  the  bees  do 
not  seem  to  be  very  active.  Ills 
house  was  poorly  fitted  for  a  crop 
needing  as  much  heat  and  light  as 
the  cucumber.  The  wooden  sides  and 
low  benches  kept  the  sun  from  the 
young  plants,  and  the  soil  was  too 
cold.  The  result  was  slow  growth 
of  the  plants,  tough,  poor  quality  of 
fruit  and  light  yield.  At  that  time  I 
studied  out  a  suitable  type  of  house 
which  has  been  duplicated  scores  of 
times,  and  which  is  still  popular. 

The  State  college  asked  me  for  a  list 
not  long  ago  of  a  few  of  those  for 
whom  I  had  supervised  the  buildings 
of  this  type,  and  I  sent  them  12 
name.s.  I  made  a  standing  offer  of 
$10  to  the  builder  for  any  improve¬ 
ment  or  any  change  which  should  be 
.iust  as  good  at  lower  cost.  If  I 
were  building  today,  and  my  life 
depended  on  success  with  the  crop,  I 
do  not  know  that  I  should  make  any 
special  change.  A  few  years  after 
my  first  house  was  built,  I  had  a 
■‘all  from  a  man  in  Dixon,  li'iui>i-= 
asking  me  to  come  out  there  and 
figure  on  a  cucumber  house,  offering 
to  pay  my  fare  one  way.  1  replied 
that  when  I  got  there  I  would  be  a 
thousand  miles  from  home,  and  I 
should  not  like  to  take  that  nuieii  of 
a  walk.  ‘Come  on,’  he  wrote,  ‘and 
1  will  paj’  both  ways.’  After  I  had 
staked  out  his  house,  I  happened  to 
see  in  the  local  market  a  box  of  cu¬ 
cumbers  that  looked  like  mine.  In 
those  days  everybody  else  packed 
cukes  in  bushel  baskets,  which  were 
sold  for  $1  extra  to  be  rebated  on 
return  of  the  basket.  Sure  enough, 
in  the  bottom  of  the  box  was  one  of 
my  cards.  The  cukes  had  come  from 
my  New  York  commission  man 
through  a  Chicago  dealer.  By  this 
time  there  was  a  group  of  local  gar¬ 
deners  gathered  around  the  box  and 
greatly  interested.  The  final  result 
was  that  eight  of  this  type  of  houses  ' 
were  put  up  in  the  town.  It  looked 
as  if  I  might  have  arranged  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  that  box  of  cucumbers,  but  1 
was  as  much  surprised  as  anybody 
to  .see  them  that  far  from  home.’’ 

TYPE  OF  IIOU.se.— The  Kendall 
house  in  its  main  features  is  com¬ 
mon  in  the  Winter  cucumber  section, 

20  to  7.5  miles  from  Boston.  They 
are  even  span,  steel  or  wooden  frame, 
with  glass  to  the  ground  on  all  sides, 
and  the  plants  are  grown  on  some 
kind  of  a  bench  system.  Mr.  Ken¬ 
dall’s  longest  house  has  a  wide  bench 
around  the  sides  with  hot-water  heating  pipes 
Iieneath,  Through  the  middle  is  a  wide,  raised 
bed,  and  the  walk  leads  around  the  house  between 
the  bench  and  the  central  bed.  This  plan  gives  all 
jiossible  sunlight  to  the  crop  from  start  to  finish, 
and  allows  a  high  degree  of  contrc*!  of  soil  moisture 
and  heat. 

VARIETY  OF  CUCUMBER.— The  variety  is 
a  selected  strain  of  the  White  Spine.  “All  depends 
on  getting  a  good  strain  of  cucumber.”  declared 
Mr.  Kendall,  “I  once  paid  $5  for  a  seed  '’ucumler, 
but  it  was  one  of  my  best  investinents.  It  gave  me 
about  250  seeds.  I  raised  and  fruited  them  practic¬ 


ally  all.  and  they  came  true  to  tyi)e.  It  brought 
me  hundreds  of  dollars,  and  the  returns  kept  coming 
back  to  me  over  and  over.  Good  stock  is  uorrh  as 
much  as  the  house  it  grows  in ;  for  the  house  is  no 
good  without  good  plants.  But  the  stock  mustn't 
be  bred  down  too  fine.  You  have  noticed  some¬ 
times  in  human  stock  how  two  families  of  the  old 
stock  will  unite  and  the  children  hre  not  equal  to 
the  parents,  or  tliere  is  a  fool  in  the  family,  or  ma.v- 
be  there  are  no  cliildreu.  Once,  when  1  had  selected 
and  inbred  my  cucumbers  until  I  thought  1  had  a 


House  of  Late  Winter  and  Spring  Cucumber.  Fig.  639 


Case  Tractor  Hauling  Mower.  Fig.  640 


Moline  Universal  Tractor  with  Mower  Attachment-  Fig.  641 

perfect  type,  the  final  result  was  a  whole  house  ot 
rank  vines,  but  I  couldn’t  find  a  cucumber  in  it. 
I  offered  m.v  boy  a  dollar  if  he  could  find  any,  and 
he  managed  to  find  just  one;  a  misshapen,  worth¬ 
less  specimen,  like  a  fool  in  the  human  family.  1 
bought  some  new  seed  that  cost  only  75  cents  and 
had  one  of  the  heaviest  crops  1  ever  raised.  There 
was  a  strain  of  wild  blood  in  them,  showing  in  a 
number  of  fuzzy-backs  and  black  ’White  Spines’. 
I  found  that  I  must  breed  for  vigor  as  well  as  for 
type.” 

.‘STARTING  THE  PLANTS. — The  system  is  that 
commonly  followed  in  the  bench  type  of  house. 


I  111  III  s  are  siarieu  in  pocs  ana  transpiantea  in  pairs, 
four  feet  space  between  each  pair,  and  trained  on 
twine  or  on  galvanized  wires  one  foot  apart,  ex¬ 
tending  one  above  the  other  up  the  side  and  over¬ 
head.  Manure  is  placed  beneath  the  rows  and  then 
soil  with  more  manure  forked  into  it.  Water  is 
applied  freely  during  the  growth  of  the  crop,  and  the 
soil  is  kept  free  of  insect  pests  by  sterilizing  it 
yearly.  The  soil  of  the  first  section  is  shoveled 
off  and  taken  to  the  other  end  of  the  bench.  Perfor¬ 
ated  steam  pipes  are  laid  down  in  the  cleared-otl 
section  and  the  soil  of  the  next  sec¬ 
tion  shoveled  over  them.  Then  the 
steam  is  turned  on.  The  shifting  and 
steaming  is  repeated  in  each  .section 
until  the  last  is  reached,  and  the  soil 
taken  from  the  first  section  is  filhal 
into  the  last  section,  completing  the 
work.  No  spraying  is  considered  nee- 
es.sjiry^  as  the  glass  house  is  common¬ 
ly  free  from  the  diseases  of  the  field 
<‘rop.  although  experience  in  this  re¬ 
spect  differs  in  the  various  cucumbin* 
sections. 

It  must  have  needed  good  courage, 
Mr.  Kendall,  for  a  pioneer  to  put  a 
lot  of  money  into  a  cucumber  house 
and  crop?” 

“Yes:  it  takes  nerve  to  try  an.v- 
thiug  that  nobody  eLse,  so  far  as  one 
knows,  has  tried  before.  I  shall 
never  forget  my  first  crop  of  Fall 
hothouse  cucumbers.  Huch  a  thing 
was  unknown  in  the  city  markets. 
I  figured  on  it  myself  and  then  Avent 
to  Boston  and  talked  it  over  with 
file  leading  commission  men.  They 
laughed  at  me.  ‘The  consumers  want 
to  rest  a  month  or  two  before  the.v 
eat  any  more  cucumbers.’  they  .said. 
In  New  York  the.A'  told  me  the  same 
things.  ’It  won’t  do.’  they  insisted. 
But  I  decided  to  try  it.  1  started  the 
plants  in  August  and  the  crop  came 
along  the  first  of  October  Avhen  field 
cucumbers  were  .50  cents  a  bushel.  I 
shipped  four  boxes  to  a  New  Yorh 
commission  hou.se  with  instructions 
not  to  sell  below  $12.50  a  box.  They 
wired  back  that  it  couldn’t  be  done. 
‘Hold  them  for  that  price,  if  you  have 
to  dump  them.’  I  replied.  The  next 
week  there  was  a  frost,  outdoor  cu¬ 
cumbers  stoppeil,  and  in  a  day  or 
two  came  the  check  for  .$.50  for  the 
four  boxes  of  my  New  York  ship¬ 
ment.  The  price  of  cucumbers  Avent 
up  to  25  cents  each,  and  the  crop  in 
that  hou.se  brought  me  $2,500.  Next 
3'ear  it  seemed  everybod.v  had  Fall 
cucumbers,  and  the  market  Avas  down 
to  three  cents.” 

BENCHES  .VND  HE.VTING. — 
While  the  bench  type  of  house  is  a 
favorite,  especially  for  the  early  and 
middle  Winter  crop,  other  methods 
are  in  u.se.  A  few  miles  aAA'aj'. 
Charles  Heslam  raises  cucumbers  on 
the  natural  ground  level,  in  the  way 
Uie  Spring  crop  is  grown  bj’  the 
gardeners  close  to  Boston,  following 
their  lettuce  crop.s.  But  around  the 
inside  of  the  Heslam  houses,  next 
to  the  glass,  tliere  is  a  deep  cemented 
Avalk  Avide  enough  for  the  return  hot 
Avater  pipes,  and  in  this  way  much  ot 
the  outside  cold  and  moisture  is  cut 
off  from  the  soil  of  the  house.  Bot¬ 
tom  heat  is  supplied  by  two  feet  of 
stable  manure  under  each  row,  and 
more  manure  is  applied  to  the  surface 
as  a  fertilizing  mulch.  “This  plan 
is  all  right  for  the  late  Winter  or 
Spring  crops,”  explained  Mr.  He.slam. 
‘•It  is  about  like  the  system  folloAved 
by  the  Boston  groAvers.  Avho  mostlj’ 
raise  lettuce  in  Winter  and  cucumbers  in  Spring. 
P>ut  1  would  not  risk  it  for  the  early  Winter  crop 
in  the  short  days.  The  bottom  heat  from  tlie  manure 
Avould  soon  cool  off,  the  cold  soil  Avater  Avould  Avork 
upAvard,  and  the  plant  avouUI  get  cold  feet.  When 
the  heat  goes  doAvn,  Ave  .get  .stem-rot  and  other 
troubles.  We  notice  it  near  the  doors  Avliere  the 
cold  air  comes  in  Avhen  the  door  is  opened.  In 
BaldAvinsville,  Avhich  is  about  the  only  place  Avhere 
they  rai.se  much  of  the  early  Winter  crop,  they  do 
it  on  benches  Avith  hot  pipes  underneath,  giving 
more  complete  control  of  heat  and  moisture.  For  our 
crop,  we  start  the  young  plants  about  Feb.  1.  About 
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March  1,  they  begin  to  bear,  and  they 
ought  to  continue  fruiting  until  August. 
As  the  vines  grow  older,  they  extend 
across  the  rows  overhead  and  shade  the 
lower  parts  of  the  plants,  so  that  most 
of  the  fruit  is  at  the  top.  To  check  this 
tendency,  we  pinch  off  the  tips  and  pick 
off  some  of  the  big  leaves,  causing  new 
growth  to  start  low  down,  and  this  new 
growth  gives  us  some  of  the  later  part  of 
the  crop.  That  is  about  all  wo  do  to 
the  plants,  after  setting  and  training 
them.  We  ought  to  steam  our  soil,  but 
instead  we  have  renewed  the  top  soil 
every  two  or  three  years. 

“A  prime  cucumber  hill,  with  condi¬ 
tions  right,  will  produce  a  bushel  of  fruit, 
but  they  do  not  average  anywhere  near 
that  much.  A  house  300  by  .30  feet 
ought  to  yield  GOO  or  700  bushels.  They 
bring  from  $5  to  $10  per  bushel,  but  the 
price  varies  a  great  deal  from  time  to 
time  and  from  season  to  season.”  c.  B.  r. 


Forcing  Rhubarb 

Rhubarb  or  pieplant  is  one  of  the  eas¬ 
iest  vegetables  to  grow  out  of  season, 
and  every  gardener  who  has  a  cellar  of 
any  sort,  or  a  cool  basement,  can  get  a 
great  deal  of  satisfaction  by  growing 
rhubarb  in  it  during  the  late  Fall  and 
Winter,  for  the  supply  of  his  own  table 
or  for  sale.  Half  a  dozen  clumps  or 
root-stalks  will  provide  a  plentiful  sup¬ 
ply  for  the  family  for  four  or  five  weeks, 
and  when  the  roots  are  exhausted,  they 
can  be  thrown  out  and  replaced  with 
others.  It  requires  three  weeks  for  rhu¬ 
barb  roots  in  a  cellar  to  make  leaf-stalks 
large  enough  for  market  or  home  use. 
Coldframes  and  deep  hotbeds  can  be  used 
for  forcing  rhubarb  in  Winter  also,  in 
sections  where  it  is  not  very  cold. 

Strong  one-year-old  rhubarb  plants  or 
older  may  be  used  for  forcing.  Generally 
it  pays  to  use  clumps  that  are  six  or  seven 
years  old,  and  therefore  too  old  to  produce 
profitable  crops  in  the  garden,  for  the 
roots  are  practically  worthless  after  forc¬ 
ing  to  the  limit.  The  plants  for  forcing 

shoiuldi  be  spaded 
out  before  the 
ground  freezes 
hard  in  the  Fall, 
and  the  roots  left 
to  lie  on  the 
ground  in  the  ball 
of  earth  in  which 
they  were  dug  out. 
Several  hard 
freezes  insures 
breaking  the  rest 
period  of  the  roots, 
so  that  they  will 
start  into  vigor¬ 
ous  growth  quick¬ 
ly.  Excessive  dry¬ 
ing  out  of  the  roots 
should  be  avoided, 
and  those  uot  need¬ 
ed  for  forcing  at 
once  can  be  stored 
in  a  shed  w-heli'e 
they  will  remain 
more  or  less  frozen 
and  in  good  condition  if  covered  with 
straw.  These  can  be  forced  later  in  the 
Winter.  The  clumps  of  roots  are  set  up¬ 
right  on  the  floor  of  the  cellar'  or  other 
forcing  place,  and  as  close  together  as 
possible,  filling  in  the  space  between  and 
around  the  roots  with  sand,  earth  or 
ashes.  Since  the  forced  rhubarb  makes 
its  growth  entirely  from  food  stored  in 
the  fleshy  roots,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
bed  the  roots  in  rich  soil.  The  bed 
should  be  thoroughly  soaked  down,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  shoots  of  forced  rhubarb  are 
largely  water.  The  right  temperature 
for  foi'cing  rhubarb  is  around  45°  F.  at 
the  start,  and  as  high  as  60°  after  growth 
starts.  The  danger  is  in  running  it  too 
warm,  causing  the  shoots  to  be  small  and 
spindling.  All  or  most  of  the  light 
should  be  excluded  from  the  cellar  where 
rhubarb  is  being  forced.  This  retards 
color-formation  and  leaf-stalks,  making 
them  a  beautiful  pink.  Darkness  con¬ 
fines  the  growth  entirely  to  the  thick 
stalks  instead  of  forming  leaves,  and  also 
greatly  reduces  the  acidity  of  the  stalks, 
so  that  much  less  sugar  is  needed  to 
neutralize  the  acidity  in  cooking.  This 
is  important,  for  the  price  of  sugar  is 
the  limiting  factor  in  the  use  of  rhubarb, 
at  least  among  people  of  moderate  means. 
The  handsome  appearance  and  tender, 
crisp  texture  of  the  stalks  of  forced 
rhubarb  makes  it  a  very  fancy  product. 


and  there  is  always  a  good  demand  dur¬ 
ing  the  AMinter  for  any  surplus  product 
at  profitable  prices.  Many  marketmen 
and  gardeners  make  a  good  business  of 
forcing  large  quantities  of  rhubarb. 

Missouri.  j.  T.  bosa,  jb. 


Country  Wide  Weakness  of  Produce 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  markets  of  the 
country  have  been  passing  through  a  re¬ 
actionary  period  such  as  may  be  expected 
occasionally,  even  in  ordinary  times,  and 
likely  to  be  all_  the  sharper  in  periods  of 
high  prices.  Different  causes  are  assigned 
to  explain  the  behavior  of  various  pro¬ 
ducts  ;  sucli  causes  as  large  supplies, 
sugar  scarcity,  freezing,  or  other  damage, 
and  special  war-time  restrictions,  like  the 
<‘mbargo  on  tinplate  for  canneries.  Oar 
shortage  is  frequently  mentioned  as  a 
cause_  of  sluggish  movement  from  country 
shipping  points.  But  the  lower  values  of 
the  past  three  weeks  have  included  so 
many  products  that  it  seems  likely  the 
decline  should  be  looked  at  as  one  of 
those  reactions  usually  following  a  period 
of  advancing  prices. 

TIIK  SLUMP  IX  POTATOES 

Potatoes  have  suffered  most,  selling  at 
$1.15  to  $1.40  per  100  lbs.  in  the  shipping 
sections  of  the  AViest  and  Northwest, 
where  the  _big_sui)ply  i.s  this  year.  Alinne- 
sota  is  shipping  twice  as  many  potatoes 
as  Maine,  while  last  year  Maine  shipped 
twice  the  quota  of  Minnesota,  and  the 
la.st-named  State  is  closely  followe<l  by 
Michigan  and  Ai^isconsin.  Offerings  have 
been  all  the  larger  becau.se  of  extensive 
freezing  of  the  unprotected  stock,  both 
AA'est  and  East,  thus  adding  to  the  pres¬ 
sure  to  sell  promptly.  AAVstern  wholesale 
markets  are  hampered  with  partly  frozen 
stock.  At  Alaine  and  New  York  shipping 
points  there  is  more  disposition  to  hold 
for  price  recovery,  but  values  have  been 
declining  below  $2  per  100  lbs.  to  50  or 
75c  above  that  figure  in  Eastern  city  mar¬ 
kets. 

APPLES  DULL 

Apples  are  selling  perhaps  as  well  as 
could  be  expected  with  rather  high  prices 
and  sugar  shortage.  The  Northwestern 
box  apples  are  more  abundant  relatively 
than  Eastern  barrel  apple.s,  as  shown  by 
railroad  and  cold  storage  reports.  The 
State  of  AATashington  alone  has  shipped 
about  one-fifth  total  apples  of  all  the 
States,  while  the  Eastern  States,  except 
Virginia,  are  not  shipping  heavily.  The 
Coloi'ado  box  holds  a  bushel  and  sells  at 
about  $1.40  for  fancy,  at  shipping  point, 
including  box.  Fancy  Baldwins  sold  at 
Rochester.  N.  Y.,  at  $5  last  week,  or 
rate  of  $1.G5  per  bu.,  and  cost  of  i>ackage 
would  be  about  the  same  in  each  case. 
Grapes,  quinces,  etC;,  have  felt  the  short¬ 
age  in  'Sugar,  and  so  have  KiefPer  pears, 
but  table  pears  are  so  scarce  that  prices 
have  held  up,  and  cranberries  also  were 
so  nearly  a  failure  that  the  light  supplies 
move  fairly  well. 

OXIOXS  BEIXG  STORED 

Northern  onions  are  now  mostly  in 
storage.  Sentiment  appears  rather  con¬ 
fident  in  the  shipping  sections,  and  the 
city  markets  are  holding  nearly  steady, 
Said  a  dealer  lately  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley  .section ;  “The  onions  run  small 
this  year,  and  yield  is  not  large.  Holders 
expect  higlier  prices.  Alueh  stock  is  bc- 
ing  held  back  in  AA^estern  New  York  also. 
Ohio  and  the  Aliddle  AA^est  are  still  ship¬ 
ping  quite  freely, 

THE  CABBAGE  SITUATION 

This  has  been  disturbed  by  freezing  of 
Avhat  stock  was  left  in  the  fields,  in  the 
leading  shipping  States.  New  York,  AA''is- 
consin  and  Michigan,  Result,  the  dump¬ 
ing  on  the  city  markets  of  a  lot  of  stuff 
that  had  to  be  sold  because  it  "will  not 
keep  long.  Prices  'so  far  have  held  pretty 
well,  averaging  around  $25  per  ton  in 
leading  markets,  or  $1  to  $1..50  on  barrel 
basis.  Celery  is  in  fair  demand,  pre¬ 
ceding  Thanksgiving,  at  a  range  of  75c 
to  $1.50  per  doz.,  in  Eastern  and  Central 
cities,  according  to  grade  and  variety, 
WESTERN  GROWERS  SELLING  BEANS 

Field  beans  ai'e  lower  in  the  AAYst, 
where  the  crop  is  large,  especially  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Colorado,  Alichigan  and  New 
York  growers  are  getting  about  $7  per 
bu.,  the  new  crop  in  both  States  not  com¬ 
ing  along  very  fast  as  smt.  AAHiolesale 
prices  in  most  cities  range  around  $15  per 
100  lbs.  G.  B.  F. 


THE  MAILBAG 


“  Chinking  ”  a  Log  House 

On  page  1278  is  an  inquiry  relative  to 
the  best  material  for  “chinking”  a  log 
house,  the  inquirer  complaining  that  clay 
cracks  and  falls  out.  “Chinking”  is  the 
process  of  filling  the  interstices  between 
the  logs  of  a  roughly-built  log  house,  and, 
if  the  inquirer  will  wet  the  surface  of  the 
logs  thoroughly,  before  applying  it,  pulp 
plaster  will  give  perfect  satisfaction  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  case  of  very  narrow,  cracks. 
Here  some  fibrous  material,  like  tow,  or 
oakum,  or  cotton  waste,  should  be  used, 
and  driven  tightly  in.  with  a  tamping 
iron.  Portland  cement,  properly  mixed, 
or  common  lime  plaster,  will  answer  very 
well,  but  will  check  more  or  less  upon 
drying. 

The  early  settlers  are  said  to  have  used 
common  clay,  but  it  was  really  a  mixture 
of  clay  and  R-esh  cow  manure,  and  was 


prepared  as  follow's :  A  quantity  of  clay 
was  put  in  a  mortar  box  and  worked  and 
ground  with  a  hoe  precisely  as  one  would 
gi’ind  lime  mortar  for  plastering,  adding 
a  little  water  if  necessary.  When  thor¬ 
oughly  ground  and  mixed,  half  its  bulk  of 
fresh  cow  manure  was  added.  The  mixing 
was  continued  until  the  materials  were 
reduced  to  an  inoffensive,  homogeneous 
mass,  having  the  consistency  of  biscuit 
dough.  It  was  then  rolled  out  into  rolls 
of  a  suitable  size  and  length,  the  surface 
of  the  logs  was  moistened,  and  the  rolls 
crowded  into  the  interstices  and  firmly 
pressed  against  the  logs.  I  once  lived  for 
IG  months  in  a  log  house  that  had  been 
chinked  in  this  manner  12  years  previous¬ 
ly,  and  there  wms  not  a  sign  of  a  chink  or 
crack  in  any  part  of  the  prepared  clay. 
AA'ctting  the  logs,  however,  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  work,  as,  otherwise,  the 
dry  wood  will  abstract  much  of  the  mois¬ 
ture  and  the  clay  or  plaster  will  not  ad¬ 
here  to  the  logs.  C.  O.  ORMSBEE. 

If  F.  .T.  M.,  page  1278,  has  a  bundle  of 
fine  soft  hay  or  oat  straw,  spin  it  into  a 
nice  firm  thread  and  ball  it.  AVith  a 
good  hardwood  wedge  and  a  mallet  he  Avill 
be  able  to  do  as  good  a  job  as  there  is  any 
need  of.  Do  not  lay  the  thread  straight 
along  the  seam.  Tuck  it,  and  tuck  it  most 
■Avhere  the  seam  is  largest.  Begin  on  top 
.seams  first,  or  you  may  lift  the  logs 
apart.  “Alake”  seams  well  and  then 
“pay”  Avith  any  mortar  or  plaster  Imndy, 
if  desired.  The  best  job  of  chinking  I 
ever  saAv  was  done  with  peat  moss.  It  is 
not  likely  the  inquirer  would  Avish  to  use 
oakum  or  cotton.  ANGUS  MATIIESON. 

Connecticut. 

I  note  request  for  chinking  material  to 
use  in  a  log  cabin.  Take  slaked  lime  and 
fresh  cow  manure,  mix  thick  and  use. 

Nova  Scotia.  joiin  buchanan. 


A  Barn  Hoe 

In  cleaning  out  the  box  stalls  I  found 
a  garden  hoe  took  too  much  time,  as  it 
AA'as  not  big  enough,  so  I  took  the  blade 
of  a  broken  shovel,  broke  it  the  right 
length,  bent  the  shank  down  at  a  right 
angle  with  the  blade,  inserted  the  handle 
of  a  broken  iron  rake,  put  in  tAVo  large 
screws,  and  I  now  haAm  a  barn  hoe  that 
pulls  a  good-sized  load  and  lets  me  get 
out  of  the  cold  barn  about  five  minutes 
sooner,  and  that  counts  with  me  Avhen  the 
mercury  in  the  thermometer  is  playing  tag 
with  zero.  I  also  made  a  dibble  of  the 
broken  shovel  handle,  Avith  Avhich  I  make 
holes  in  the  ground  close  to  the  floAvers 
and  fill  the  holes  Avith  Avater  every  even¬ 
ing  after  sundown  Avheu  we  have  a  long 
dry  spell  In  this  Avay  the  flowers  get  all 
the  water  and  the  little  weeds  get  none. 
A  teakettle  or  teapot  is  the  best  to  fill  the 
holes.  M.  L,  P, 

Massachusetts. 


Dog  Law  Notes. — LTpou  just  seeing 
four  fine  .$20  sheep  of  a  neighbor  killed 
and  others  cheAved  up  by  dogs,  I  am 
suggesting  the  dog  law  be  so  amended  as 
fully  to  compensate  farmers  for  damages 
(in  thise  case  $10  only  is  alloAved  for  a 
$20  sheep),  and  a  strict  enforcement  of 
the  curfeAV  clause  under  penalty  of  death 
to  dogs  loose  after  dark.  Furthei*,  insist 
upon  'hunting  up  the  guilty  dogs  imme¬ 
diately  after  each  raid  by  examining  the 
teeth  of  all  suspects  in  the  neighbox-hood 
for  Avool,  and,  Avheu  found,  let  him  “bite 
the  dust.”  H. 

Shucking  AValnuts. — A  novel  meth¬ 
od  of  shucking  Avalnuts  is  practiced  by  an 
energetic  woman  in  our  neighbox-hood, 
who  found  the  old  Avays  too  slow  and  tedi- 
ov.s.  She  gathers  the  nuts  and  spx-eads 
tliem  in  a  large  circle  on  the  ground. 
Next  she  hitches  her  pet  horse  on  the 
stone-boat,  gets  on  her  back  and  rides 
round  the  circle  several  times,  dragging 
the  stone-boat  roxind  and  round  over  the 
nuts.  'She  then  throAvs  the  shucked  nuts 
in  a  pile,  pushes  the  rest  back  into  the 
circle  and  goes  over  them  again,  continu¬ 
ing  till  all  are  shucked.  Iix  this  xnanner 
she  shucked  five  bushels  in  tAvo  hours  just 
the  other  day.  “Some  schexne,”  she  says. 

Michigan,  mrs.  m.  Kennedy, 


Prices  of  Old  Metals 

You  recently  gave  quotations  on  old 
metals,  and  I  Avas  pleased  to  see  it,  as  I 
had  quite  a  jag  of  suca  and  Avas  about 
to  dispose  of  it  to  a  junk  collector  at 
much  less  than  market  value.  Reading 
the  market  quotations  I  got  posted  and 
refused  to  sell  at  his  price.  He  went 
iiAvay  and  in  a  fexv  days  sent  a  confeder¬ 
ate  to  buy  at  a  much  better  price  and 
being  Avilling  he  should  make  a  profit, 
I  let  him  have  it.  It  amounted,  to  $12 
above  the  other  man’s  price.  I  noAV  feel 
that  I  OAve  you  12  yeai-’s  subsex-iption 
to  The  R.  N.-Y.  u.  o.  p. 

Massachusetts. _ 

“For  the  Laud’s  Sake,  use  BoAvker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  Av-ho  till  it.” — Adv. 


The  Hardie  Orchard 

Gun  saves  your  time  and 
muscle — no  long,  heavy 
rods  to  hold. 

Turns  a  big  job  into  a  little 
one.  One  man  with  a  Hardie 
Gun  will  do  more  work  and 
do  it  better  than  two  men 
with  the  old-fashioned  rods. 

Hardie  Orchard  Gun  $12 

Low  price  made  possible  by 
big  production — send  for  the 
Hardie  Catalog  today.  Hardie 
Sprayers  and  spraying  de- 
\nces  standard  for  18  years. 


THE  HARDIE  MFG.  CO. 

Hudson,  Mich. 

Also  Portland,  Ore. 


Last  Chance 


at  the 


Old  Price 

A  bifiT  advance  in  the  price 
of  the  New  Edison  is 
to  take  place  on  Jan.  1.  e 
But  to  all  who  write  now 
wc  will  still  allow  present 
priceand  low termsof  only 

1  no  Down  After 
^llZFree  Trial 
Yes,  yon  may  keep 

this  new  E  d  i  n  o  n  — 

Thomas  A.  Edison's 
OTeat  phonograph  with  the  ^ 
diamond  stylus— and  your  choice  . 

of  records,  too,  for  only  $1.  Pay  the  ^ 
balance  at  rate  of  only  a  few  cents  a  day.  Try  the  New  Edison 
In  your  own  home  before  you  decide  to  buy.  Send  no  money 
down*  Entertain  your  friends  with  your  favorite  records. 

For  Our  New  Edison  Book.  Send  your 
•V  ^  lit?  A  came  and  address  for  our  own  book  and 

pictures  of  the  New  Edison  phonographs.  No  obligations. 
P.  K.  BABSON,  Edison  t^honogravh  Distributorji 


The 
New 
Edison 


Apples!  Apples! 

FOR  SALE-Farm  76  Acres 


at  Flanders,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 

mile  from  Central  R.R.  depot;  schools,  churches, 
etc.  700  trees:  325  twenty  years  old;  375  trees  3  and 
4  years  old.  AT'arieties:  Delicious,  Stayman,  Winter 
Banana,  Grimes  Golden,  Wealthy,  20  Oz.  Baldwin 
and  Ben  I).avis.  More  than  200  bbls.  of  this  year's 
crop  stored  now  on  tlie  premises  in  hollow  tile-stor¬ 
age  building— frost-proof  for  ordinary  winter 
weatlier.  Price,  81)1,000.  Address 

Ohas.  Applegate,  -  Dover,  N.  J . 


X  Small  Calilornia  Farm  “SlS 

crops  yoxi  know  about— alfalfa,  wheat,  barley,  etc.— 
also  oranges,  grapes,  olives  and  figs.  Ideal  fox- 
dairying.  pigs,  and  chickens.  No  cold  weather:  rich 
soil;  low  prices;  easy  terms;  good  roads;  schools 
and  churches.  Enjoy  life  liere.  Newcomers  wel¬ 
come.  AVrite  forour  San  Joaquin  Valley  also  Dairy¬ 
ing  and  Poultry  Raising  Illustrated  Folders,  free. 

C.  L.  SEAGRAVES.  IndustriaF Commissioner  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  RY.« 
1963  RAILWAY  EXCHANGE,  CHICAGO 


The  Farm  Brokers’  Association,  Inc. 

farms  and  otlier  country  real  estate  everywhere  in  New 
York  State.  Personally  inspected  projterties.  Careful 
descriptions.  Riglit  prices.  CKN'rU.'VL  OFFICE  AT 
ONEIDA,  N.  y.,  other  olllces  throughout  the  State. 


Have  For  Sale  Seven  (7)  Farms  nS;  ,r,™ 


The  Gasoline 
Engine  on 
The  Farm 

XenoW.  Putnam 


Operation 
and 
Uses 


This  is 
the 
of  a 

every  far 
nier  will 
predate 
every  farm 
homo  ouglit  1 
have.  Includes 
selecting  t  it  o 
most  suitable 
engine  for  farm  work,  its  most  convenient  and  ef¬ 
ficient  installation,  with  chapters  on  troubles,  their 
remedies,  and  how  to  avoid  them.  The  care  and 
management  of  tho  farm  tractor  in  plowing,  har¬ 
rowing,  harvesting  and  road  grading  aro  fully  cov¬ 
ered:  also  plain  directions  aro  given  for  handling  tho 
tractor  on  tho  road. 


530  Pages.  Nearly 
180  Engravings 


This  book  will  bo  sent  to  any  address  prepaid  for 
sending  us  Two  New  Yearly  Subscriptions  or  Four 
Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions  or  One  Now  Yearly 
Subscription  and  Two  Renewal  Subscriptions, 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Kerosene 

12S 

Gasoline  1 
25!_ 

Callon 

p%r 

Gallon 

WHICH  ENGINE— TWO  FUEL  OR  ONE  ? 

Are  you  tied  to  an  engrine  made  to  use  grasoline  only  7  Are  you  tied  to  an  engine  made  to  use  kerosene 
only?  Which  engine  do  you  prefer  to  have— the  two  fuel  Heavi-Duti,  which  operates  equally  well  on  gas¬ 
oline  or  kerosene,  or  the  single  fuel  engine  that  operates  on  just  one  ? 

A  lot  of  engines  can  use  gasoline;  some  can  use  gasoline  or  kcrosenet  but  there  is  only  one,  tho  two 
fuel,  that  uses  either  fuel  equally  well.  Tho  two  fuel  also  graduates  the  air  according  to  the  weather. 
It  is  an  ideal  cold  weather  engine.  You  operate  on  the  cheapest  fuel  now  made,  kerosene.  You  can  run 
on  gasoline  if  you  prefer. 

You  also  have  the  high  tension  hot  spark  oscillating  magneto  that  delivers  to  the  fuel  a  red  hot  spark  at 
the  right  moment  and  all  day  long.  The  engine  makes  its  own  spark  with  a  magneto  that  has  no  batteries, 
no  coils,  no  brushes,  no  rotating  parts,  and  it  gives  the  same  spark 
turning  slow  by  hand  to  start  as  wiien  run  at  full  speed. 


HEAVI-DUTI  TWO  FUEL  ENGINE 

You  cannot  afford  to  buy  any  engine  until  you  learn  all  about  the  two  fuel.  It  is  an  old  saying 
true  years  ago  and  today,  “That  the  Early  Bird  Catches  the  Worm.*'  Quick  action  means  saving 
money.  Catalog  and  full  information  free,  but  ACT  QUICKLY. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO.,  202  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City 
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Orchard  Notes 


Handy  Orchard  Ladders 

The  three-legged  stepladder  shown  in 
Fig.  642  is  made  by  drawing  two  legs 
on  the  support  side  of  an  ordinary  ladder 
together  at  the  bottom.  It  is  just  as 
strong  as  an  ordinary  ladder,  and  with  a 
man  working  on  the  top  step  it  will  not 
tip  sideways  any  more  easily.  The  three- 
legged  ladder  will  stand  firmly  on  uneven 
ground  where  a  four-legged  ladder  would 
teeter  back  and  forth,  so  that  the  man 
using  it  would  be  in  danger  of  spilling 
his  fruit,  and  possibly  himself.  Any 
picker  can  do  much  better  work  with  a 
ladder  that  stands  firmly  wherever  placed 
than  he  can  with  one  that  he  has  to  even 
the  ground  for,  or  else  it  will  wobble. 
The  three-legged  ladder  can  be  secured 
in  all  regular  sizes  for  stepladders.  Some 
of  the  larger  ones  are  made  so  the  two 
sides  can  be  straightened  perpendicularly 
and  secured  there,  making  a  10  or  18- 
foot  ladder  with  a  pointed  top.  This 
ladder  is  also  very  handy  for  working 
around  large  trees. 

The  Avheel  ladder  is  one  of  the  handiest 
ladders  that  could  be  found  for  picking 
pears  and  apples.  It  is  made  with  a 
pair  of  wheels  about  40  inches  high,  and 
with  the  standard  tread.  The  eight-foot 
handles  are  two  by  fours  and  the  ladder 
16  feet.  The  rear  braces  of  1x2  lath  and 
nine  feet  long  are  plenty  heavy  enough. 
The  inside  braces  are  about  six  feet  long, 
made  from  i^>x.‘l-inch  stuff  and  crossed 
from  one  side  of  the  frame  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  ladder.  They  are  also  notched 
together  where  they  cross,  making  a  very 
strong  brace.  This  ladder  will  support 
a  heavy  man  at  the  top,  and  he  can  reach 
in  any  direction  desired.  It  is  light, 
easily  moved  and  ready  for  use  as  soon 
as  you  set  it  down.  If  it  is-  not  turned 
sideAvays  it  can  be  used  on  any  ordinary 
side  hill.  Longer  ladders  can  be  made 
by  enlarging  the  general  specifications. 

New  Jersey.  t.  f.  YOU^"G. 


Barren  Quinces ;  Light  Apple  Crop 

Could  you  tell  me  what  the  trouble 
can  be  with  my  quince  bushes?  They 
have  been  full  of  bloom  two  years  in  suc¬ 
cession,  but  bear  no  fruit;"  in  fact,  no 
fruit  sets  at  all.  These  quince  bushes 
Avere  treated  Avith  a  coat  of  stable  fer¬ 
tilizer  last  Fall.  Avhich  Avas  spaded  under 
last  Spring,  and  they  are  standing  Avhere 
other  trees  are  thriving.  p.  s. 

Wai-Avick,  N.  Y. 

It  is  d'flicult  to  say  definitely  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  failure  of  your  quince  bushes 
to  set  fruit.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon 
for  quince  trees  to  fioAver  the  first  or  sec¬ 
ond  year  after  planting,  but  they  should 
not  be  expected  to  produce  much  fruit 
until  they  are  at  least  four  or  five  years 
old.  If  they  have  been  groAving  A'ery 
sloAvly  they  might  fail  to  set  much  fruit 
until  older  than  this.  Occasionally  quince 
trees  are  severely  attacked  by  croAvn  or 
root  gall  and  remain  small  and  Aveak  in 
vigor.  One  can  easily  determine  Avhether 
the  trees  are  affected  by  this  disease  by 
removing  the  .soil  to  the  depth  of  a  feAV 
inches  about  the  base  of  the  bush  or  tree. 
If  the  bushes  are  young  and  groAving 
quite  vigorously  they  will  probably  fruit 
Avithin  the  next  year  or  tAA’O.  Quince 
blooms  are  occasionally  damaged  by  a 
late  frost,  so  that  this  is  a  possible  factor. 


Late  Bearing  Spy 

I  have  a  fine  Spy  tree  which  bears  nice, 
large  apples,  but  does  not  bear  A’ery  many 
at  any  time  since  it  came  to  bearing.  The 
tree  has  borne  fruit  the  last  five  years, 
but  only  a  peck  at  the  most.  The  tree  is 
about  12  years  old,  big,  fine  and  healthy. 

Lost  Ci’eek,  Pa.  F.  s. 

The  Northern  Spy  apple  Avhen  grown 
upon  a  strong  loam  soil  often  continues 
to  make  so  much  Avood  groAvth  that  it  is 
late  in  coming  into  bearing.  The  same 
A'ariety  commonly  produces  fruit  earlier 
upon  sandy  or  gravelly  soils,  Avhere  the 
tree  is  not  so  much  inclined  to  make 
heavy  Avood  groAvth.  You  do  not  state 
whether  this  tree  is  under  cultivation  or 
in  sod.  If  under  cultivation  its  groAvth 
could  be  checked  and  the  tree  brought 
into  bearing  by  putting  the  land  around 
it  in  sod  for  a  year  or  tAvo,  although  it 
might  not  be  a  good  practice  to  continue 
this  after  the  tree  had  come  into  full 
bearing.  If  the  tree  is  receiving  large 
amounts  of  available  nitrogen  from  being 


near  a  poultry  or  barnyard  or  the  outlet 
of  a  seAver,  this  might  tend  to  cause  the 
tree  to  make  an  excessive  groAvth  at  the 
expense  of  fruit  production.  As  the  tree 
is  noAV  12  years  old,  it  should  produce 
good  crops  in  the  future  unless  it  is  re¬ 
ceiving  an  excessive  amount  of  nitrogen. 


Enforcing  the  Fruit  Laws 

Can  anyone  ansAA^er  this  conundrum? 
IToav  does  the  Government  help  the  farm¬ 
er?  This  is  one  Avay :  lYe  have  a  plufn 
orchard  that  had  black  knot  in  it  years 
ago,  Avhen  it  was  prevalent  in  this  section. 
A  good  neighbor  of  ours  evidently  keeps 
complaining  to  the  Government  that  Ave 
have  it  there  now,  although  this  man 
hasn’t  a  decent  plum  or  any  other  kind 
of  tree  on  his  place.  lYhen  Ave  Avere  so 
busy  Ave  didn’t  knoAV  which  Avay  to  turn 


Three-legged  Orchard  Ladder.  Fig.  642 


in  the  cherry  and  berry  season  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  appeared  and  said  the  trees  Avould 
have  to  be  cut  down.  We  told  him  it 
Avas  impossible  then,  but  we  would  at¬ 
tend  to  them  Avhen  we  had  time.  Noav 
when  we  have  800  baskets  of  peaches  to 
dispose  of  in  a  market  where  there  is  no 
sugar  and  consequently  people  will  not 
buy  peaches,  100  barrels  of  Kieffer  pears 
and  100  barrels  apples  in  the  barn  Avail¬ 
ing  to  be  sorted  and  put  up,  between  200 


A  Wheeled  Orchard  Ladder.  Fig.  643 

and  800  barrels  of  apples  to  be  picked, 
possibly  500  bushels  of  potatoes  to  dig, 
corn  to  husk,  buckAVheat  to  get  in  and 
thrash,  oats  to  thrash;  and  a  good  many 
more  jobs  Availing  to  be  done,  along 
comes  the  representative  again  and  in.sists 
the  trees  must  be  cut  doAvn  or  we  Avill  be 
fined.  We  have  one  man  Avilling  to  Avork, 
besides  myself,  and  one  Avho  sits  doAvu 
Avhenever  my  back  is  turned.  Now  hoAV 
are  those  trees  going  to  be  cut  down? 
Can  anyone  tell? 

A  IIUDSOX  VALLEY  FAUArET?. 


aiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiniiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiiiiiiiimiiiiniiiiiiimiim: 


’’ou  can  now  get  a  small  Avery  5-10  h.p. 

Tractor  with  a  special  hitch  and  lifting 
device  and  use  your  old  horse  plow. 

Attach  your  plow  to  the  drawbar  and  connect  the 
lifting  chain  and  you  have  a  complete  tractor  plow 
outfit.  If  you  have  hilly  ground  and  want  to  use 
both  right  and  left  hand  plows,  attach  them  as 
shown  here.  You  can  raise  and  lower  the  plow  with¬ 
out  getting  off  the  tractor.  With  the  plow  raised  you 
can  back  up  in  short  spaces  easier  than  with  horses. 

This  tractor  is  just  the  size  for  doing  all  the  work 
on  small  farms  or  for  light  work  on  larger  farms. 

The  price  is  the  lowest  of  any  tractor  built. 

There  is  a  size  Avery  Tractor  to  fit  every 
size  farm.  Six  sizes  in  all  —  from  this  small 
5-10  h.  p.  up  to  a  large  40-80  h.p.  There  is  also  an 
Avery  Tractor  Plow  in  light  and  heavy  styles  to 
fit  every  size  tractor. 

Motorize  all  your  farm  work  with  an 
Avery  Tractor  and  Motor  Cuitivator 


Do  your  CArltlvatlng  with  motor  power. 
The  Avery  Two-Roav  Motor  Cultivator- 
makes  it  possible  for  one  man  to  tend 
100  acres  of  corn.  It  will  also  cultivate 
cotton  and  other  row  crops.  By  getting 
a  special  planter  attachment  you  can 
plant  your  crops  with  the  same  machine. 
You  can  use  it  too  for  many  other  kinds 
of  light  field  and  belt  work. 

Only  with  modern  Motor  Farming  Ma¬ 
chinery  is  it  possible  ior  yon  to  raise  the 
largest  crops  and  to  save  them  after  you 


raise  them.  Herds  an  ideal  Motor  Farm¬ 
ing  EQuipment — an  Avery  Tractor  and 
Plow  to  prepare  your  seed  bed  and  plant 
and  harvest  grain  crops— an  Avery  Two- 
Row  Motor  Cultivator  to  plant  and  culti¬ 
vate  your  row  crops — and  an  Avery 
Thresher  to  thresh  your  gram  crops. 

The  AVERY  is  the  mo.st  complete  and 
up-to-date  line  of  Motor  Farming  Ma¬ 
chinery  built.  Write  today  for  complete 
catalog  and  ask  for  epecial  information  about 
the  machinery  you  are  particularly  interestedin. 


AVERY  COMPANY,  4653  Iowa  Street,  Peoria,  Illinois 

"Branch  Houses  and  Distributors  covering  every  State  in  the  Union’* 


's  a  »txe  Avery  Tractor 
to  fit  every  a/are  farm 


aiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiii  is 


patented 


529  So.  Division  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


"TTIE  only 
*  pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


CONSERVATION.  Conserve  time,  ^ 

money  and  your  horse’s  strength  by  using 


RED  TIP  CALKS 


.  They  will  enable  your  horse  to  travel  on  slip-  ^ 
pery,  icy  roads  and  streets  in  absolute  safety,  “r 
They  can  be  adjusted  in  a  few  minutes  and 
rnake  you  ready  for  the  road  any  time — day  or 
night — eliminating  danger  and  delay. 

NEVERSLIP  CALKS  NEVERSLIP  SHOES 
m  always  have  Red  Tips.  always  have  Red  Heels 
Get  them  from  your  horseshoer  now. 
g  Booklet  F  will  bo  sent  free  on  request. 

l^THE  NEVERSLIP  WORKS,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
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Protecting  Orchard  From  Vermin 

I  have  500  young  apple  and  pear  trees, 
set  two  years,  which  need  to  be  protected 
from  rabbits  and  mice.  What  is  the 
quickest  and  cheapest  way  to  do  the  job? 
I  want  to  save  all  time  and  expense  pos¬ 
sible.  I  thought  wrapping  with  building 
pajier  would  best  fill  the  bill.  How  high 
up  do  the  trrink.s  need  to  be  protected? 

M.  s.  P. 

The  surest  protection  for  a  tree  against 
vermin  is  fine  wire  netting,  cut  into  strips 
the  proper  length,  wmund  around  the  base 
of  the  tree  and  fastened  with  wire  or 
twine.  This  is  .sure  protection,  but  is 
expensive.  Thin  strips  of  wood  veneer 
fastened  around  the  tree  in  much  the 
same  manner  would  prove  good  protection. 
Some  growers  put  cornstalks  around  the 
tree  and  tie  them  in  place  with  twine. 
This  serves  fairly  well  for  one  season. 
The  great  trouble  with  paper  is  that  it 
will  soften  when  wet,  and  unless  very 
carefully  tied,  the  wind  works  under  the 
edges  and  tears  it,  so  that  the  paper 
works  off.  It  is  possible  to  put  the  paper 
on  so  that  it  will  remain  at  least  one 
full  season,  but  wo  have  seen  a  number 
of  cases  where  the  paper  was  put  on 
loosely  and  was  torn  off  by  the  wind.  A 
heavy  grade  of  building  paper  would  be 
best  for  this  purpose,  but  it  is  not  likely 
that  it  would  give  full  protection  for  more 
than  one  season.  The  protector  should 
cover  the  trunk  at  least  feet  if  there 
are  rabbits  in  the  neighborhood,  for  they 
will  often  stand  on  their  hind  feet  and 
gnaw  the  trunk  above  a  narrow  protector. 


Safety  First — on  the  Spray  Tower 

B.  G.  Pratt,  Ji*.,  sends  us  the  drawing 
shown  at  Fig.  632.  It  represents  a  safety 
perch  for  the  man  on  the  spray  tower, 
and  has  been  well  tried  out  in  Mr.  Pratt’s 
Virginia  orchard.  He  says: 

I  have  used  this  on  our  machines  for 
two  or  three  seasons  now,  and  find  that  it 
woi'ks  most  satisfactorily,  and  believe  it 
would  be  of  considerable  benefit  to  the 
fruit  growers  if  they  knew  about  such  a 
thing.  The  one  I  have  been  using  is  a 
four-inch  canvas  belt  about  three  feet 
long,  with  the  ends  riveted  together  and 


Safety  Perch  for  Spray  Operator.  Fig.632 


suspended  in  the  spray  tower  by  four 
straps  to  the  corners.  These  straps  are 
drawn  about  as  tight  as  they  will  go. 
AVhen  a  man  has  knocked  around  against 
the  short  angle-irons  of  a  spray  tower 
for  a  few  days,  he  is  liable  to  want  to  use 
almost  any  kind  of  a  device  that  will  ea'^e 
up  on  his  bruises. 

Preventing  Wash  on  Hillside 

Flow  can  I  prevent  washing  on  sloping 
land?  I  have  a  steep  hillside  under  culti¬ 
vation  and  want  the  best  plan  to  prevent 
this  soil  from  washing  this  Winter.  In¬ 
tend  to  sow  rye,  but  that  will  be  insuffi¬ 
cient  alone.  M.  s.  P. 

It  is.  of  course,  too  late  to  sow  rye  now, 
if  you  expect  to  obtain  anything  like  a 
fair  stand.  We  have  had  good  results 
from  plowing  such  land  in  strips,  work¬ 
ing  across  the  face  of  the  hill.  The  plan 
is  to  plow  strips  about  two  rods  wide, 
and  then  leave  five  or  six  feet  unplowed. 
Where  a  field  is  in  sod  this  will  give  ex¬ 
cellent*  protection.  The  water  Avorks  down 
over  the  plowed  ground,  strikes  the  un¬ 
plowed  strips,  and  usually  works  out 
along  through  the  furrow.  These  strips 
break  the  ffow  of  the  water,  and  prevent 
most  of  the  washing  and  gullying.  In 
our  hillside  orchards  we  plow  the  middles 
across  the  face  of  the  hill,  and  leave 
strips  about  six  feet  wide  along  the  rows 
of  trees.  This  goes  into  sod,  and  the 
grass  is  cut  and  piled  around  the  trees. 
The  water  is  held  back  by  these  unplowed 
strips,  and  does  not  gain  force  enough 
coming  down  hill  to  do  serious  damage. 


Don’t  Sort  Sweet  Potatoes  in  Storage 

Usually  a  few  rotten  tubers  are  noticed 
in  sweet  potatoes  soon  after  they  are 
placed  in  storage.  These  tubers  are  gen¬ 
erally  those  which  were  cut  or  bruised  in 
harvesting,  and  disease  germs  entered 
through  the  broken  tissue,  causing  decay. 
The  natural  tendency  is  to  sort  over  all 
the  sweet  potatoes  when  -sonn'  decayed 
ones  are  noticed,  to  remove  these  with  the 
idea  of  preventing  the  spread  of  rot 
among  the  healthy  tubers.  It  is  inadvi.s- 
able  to  do  this,  however,  as  has  been 
demonstrated  in  a  great  many  cases  where 
sweet  potatoes  have  been  sorted  over.  It 
appears  that  handling  the  tubers  spreads 
the  decay  germ.s  much  more  than  would 
be  the  case  if  culling  were  not  resorted  to. 
Also,  handling  the  tubers  makes  small 
bruises  which  permit  the  germs  to  get  into 
the  tuber.  The  following  figures  obtained 
from  a  storage  experiment  with  Yellow 
, Jersey  potatoes  which  extended  OA^er  a 
period  of  five  months  Avill  servo  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  bad  effects  of  sorting : 

Shrink-  Total 

age.  Decay.  Loss. 

r - I’er  Cent. - , 

Aot  sorted .  15.4  2.4  17.8 

Sorted  once .  19.3  5.11  24.25 

Sorted  three  times.  19.2  15.1  ,34!3 

These  figures  indicate  a  .slightly  greater 
loss  by  shrinkage  (drying  out)  when 
sorting  was  resorted  to,  and  a  consider¬ 
ably  greater  amount  of  loss  from  decay. 
So  if  a  few  rotten  tubers  shoAv  up  in 
storage,  it  will  only  make  matters  Avorse 
to  try  to  remoA-e  them.  The  thing  to  do 
is  to  handle  the  tubers  so  carefully  at 
harvest  time  that  there  will  be  no 
bruised  or  cut  tubeiAS  in  storage  in  which 
the  decay  can  start.  The  soft-rot  fungus 
Avhich  causes  mo.st  of  the  decay  of  sweet 
potatoes  in  storage  is  unable  to  enter  the 
tubers  through  unwounded  surfaces. 

J.  T.  R. 


Notes  from  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets 

204  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City 


Leaves  for  Fertilizers 

There  seems  to  be  a  notion  that  leaves 
do  not  make  good  fertilizers.  For  sev¬ 
eral  years  I  have  been  compelled  to  use 
anything  I  could  get  to  put  humus  in  the 
soil.  The  advent  of  the  automobile  has 
driven  most  of  the  hor.ses  from  our  village, 
and  the  few  who  do  keep  horses  obtain 
their  straAV  for  bedding  from  some  nearby 
farmer,  and  in  retuni  the  farmer  takes 
the  manure.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
trees  in  the  village,  and  the  leaves  are 
considered  a  nuisance  in  the  Fall  and  are 
raked  together  and  burned.  Several  years 
ago  I  conceived  the  idea  that  they  could 
be  profitably  used,  and  I  collected  them 
and  used  them  as  mulch  for  my  straAvber- 
ry  beds  and  raspberry  plantations.  To 
prevent  their  being  blown  away  I  weight¬ 
ed  them  down  Avith  a  feAV  cornstalks,  pea- 
A’ines,  turnip  tops,  etc.  I  found  them 
preferable  to  straw,  as  they  contain  no 
foul  weed  seeds,  and  they  packed  to¬ 
gether  so  closely  that  they  smothered  out 
the  AA'eeds  and  grass  that  might  have  been 
left  in  the  beds,  d  also  use  them  com¬ 
posted  with  sods,  manure  from  the  chick¬ 
en-house  and  lawn  clippings,  garbage, 
etc.  About  a  foot  of  leaves  are  spread 
doAAm  and  then  some  eods,  manure,  gar¬ 
bage  and  other  matter  is  piled  on  ;  then 
another  layer  of  leaA^es  and  another  of 
sods,  and  so  forth  until  the  pile  is  of  the 
size  I  Avant.  This  is  left  till  another 
Summer  when  the  pile  is  forked  over,  and, 
if  di-y,  the  hose  is  turned  on  for  a  few 
moments.  The  pile  is  forked  over  three 
or  four  times  during  the  Summer,  and  b.v 
Fall  I  have  a  fine  lot  of  compost  that  I 
find  A’ery  handy.  This  is  much  better  than 
anything  I  haA'e  ever  tided  for  potting 
Fall  bulbs,  for  dressing  over  the  lawn  and 
for  general  use  in  the  garden. 

Michigan.  F.  L.  avright. 

There  will  apparently  be  more  of  an 
effort  to  save  forest  leaves  this  year  than 
ever  before.  The  scarcity  of  manure  and 
fertilizers  Avill  make  most  people  careful 
to  save  all  forms  of  plant  food.  The 
leaves  contain  considerable  potash,  which 
is  the  one  thing  needful  in  fertilizers  this 
year.  We  are  collecting  large  quantities 
of  leaves  to  be  used  as  litter  and  bedding, 
and  mixed  in  through  the  manure.  They 
make  a  good  foundation  for  a  compost 
heap.  A  manufacturer  in  the  West  has 
devised  a  small  press  Avhich  seems  to  do 
good  service  in  baling  these  leaves.  We 
haA'e  found  them  good  for  almost  any  pur¬ 
pose  except  a  direct  mulch  for  straw¬ 
berries.  The  trouble  Avith  them  there  is 
that  they  mat  doAvn  too  closely  over  the 
plants  and  are  likely  to  smother  them  out. 
A  coarser  material  like  millet  straw  or 
cornstalks  is  better  for  mulching  the  ber¬ 
ries. 


November  23,  1917. 

Eggs. — Market  remains  firm,  prices  un¬ 
changed.  Fancy  hennery  Avhites.  75  to 
8.3e;  fancy  hennery  browns,  55  to  61c; 
nearby  gathered  white  and  mixed.  56  to 
70c ;  Avhite  pullet,  52  to  00c.  Candle  your 
eggs  before  Shipping,  and  do  not  ship 
cracked  eggs.  Use  ncAV  cases  with  No.  1 
flats  and  fillers,  placing  excelsior  on  top 
and  bottom. 

Butter. — Market  firm  and  high.  Best 
Westeni  creamery,  46%  to  47c;  prime  to 
fancy,  43%  to  45e;  fancy  Eastern  dairy, 
41  to  45c ;  Eastern  dairy  in  mixed  pack¬ 
ages,  40  to  43c. 

Lta-e  Poultry. — Good  demand  for  large 
colored  foAvls.  also  small  chickens.  Fowls, 
20  to  24c ;  chickens,  23  to  24c ;  old  roost¬ 
ers,  18  to  19c;  State  ducks,  22  to  24c; 
turkeys,  28  to  30c ;  geese,  22  to  23c. 

EMPTY  COOPS. 

N.  B. — All  empty  coops  are  turned  over 
to  the  express  companies  promptly  after 
arrival.  We  obtain  a  receipt  for  them. 
We  are  exerting  every  effort  to  induce 
the  express  companies  to  return  them  to 
the  shipper  promptly.  Shippers  who  do 
not  receive  the  coops  promptly  should 
Avrite  us  for  a  copy  of  the  expre.s9  receipt, 
and  have  their  local  agent  trace  the  Ship-, 
ment.  or  as  a  last  resort,  file  claim  Avith^ 
their  local  express  agent  for  their  loss. 

Ltatd  Gatwes  and  Hogs.  —  Market 
steady.  Prime.  15%  to  15%c;  fair  to 
good.  14%  to  !l.5%c;  common,  11  to  14c; 
live  hogs,  .$16.50  to  $17.90. 

Dressed  Veals  and  Dressed  Pork. — 
Choice  veals,  19%  to  20c;  prime,  IS%  to 
19c;  common,  16  to  17c;  buttermilks,  12 
to  14c.  Dressed  pigs.  12  to  20  lbs.,  24 
to  28c;  dressed  pork,  21  to  25c.  Dressed 
hot-‘house  lambs,  $12. 

Pears. — The  oi'dinary  run  of  Kieffers 
are  selling  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  bbl ;  fancy. 
$4.  The  demand  is  limited  on  account  of 
sugar  shortage ;  Seckels,  $5  to  $7.50 ; 
LaAAwence,  $2.50  to  $4. 

Quinces. — Fancy  large,  $4..50  to  $5; 
No.  1,  $3  to  $4.  Little  demand,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  sugar  shortage. 

Apples.  —  Tx)AV-grade  apples  selling 
sloAAdy ;  fancy  fmit  in  only  fair  demand, 
selling  $4  to  $6 ;  McIntosh,  $.3  to  .$7 ; 
.Jonathan,  $3  to  .$6..50;  Wealthy.  .$3  to 
$5 ;  SnoAV,  $4  to  $5..50 ;  Spy.  .$2.50  to  $5 ; 
BaldAA'ins.  .$3  to  $4..50;  Greening,  $3  to 
$6 ;  Ben  Davis,  .$2.50  to  $3.50. 

IMaple  Products  and  Honey. — Sugar, 
light,  17  to  19c  lb. ;  syrup.  .$1..50  gal. ; 
cloA'er  Avhite  extracted,  16  to  18c ;  buck- 
Avheat,  13  to  14c ;  clover  comb,  21  to  23c. 

Nuts. — Northern  chestnuts,  $8  to  $10 
bu. :  Southern,  $7  to  .$9.  In  light  supply, 
good  demand. 

Potatoes. — There  is  a  large  portion  of 
potatoes  arriving  here  in  poor  condition. 
Stock  has  been  touched  Avith  the  frost  and 
selling  accordingly.  There  is  a  light  sup¬ 
ply  of  Stfite  potatoes  on  this  market  this 
week.  The  large  portion  of  the  receipts 
are  from  Maine.  Minnesota  and  ^Michigan. 
Second  crop  Virginia  potatoes  shoAv  up 
good,  selling  .$3.25  to  $3.75  bbl. ;  State, 
180  lbs.,  bulk.  $3.75  to  .$4 ;  168-lb.  bags, 
$3.75  to  $4 ;  150-lb.  bags,  $2..50  to  $3.50 ; 
Maine,  180  lbs.,  bulk,  $4  to  $4.50;  lOS-lb. 
bags,  $4  to  $4.25 ;  Long  Island,  180  lbs., 
bulk.  $4.50  to  $5 ;  168-lb.  bags,  $4.50  to 
$4.75. 

Onions. — Market  Avrak.  State  white, 
100  lbs.,  .$2.50  to  $3.75 ;  yelloAvs,  100  lbs., 
$2  to  $3 ;  reds,  $2  to  $2.50. 

Beans. — The  market  has  been  well 
supplied  here  Avith  Pacific  Coast  beans. 
Fcav  beans  coming  from  up-State.  Market 
steady.  MarroAV,  15  to  16%e;  pea,  15  to 
15%c;  red  kidney,  13%  to  16c. 


W  Let  03  prove  to  you  that  we  pay 
HIGHESTPRICFS.  We  pay  exactly 
,  what  we  quote  and  know  you  will  be 
^pleased  witnour  LIBERAL  GRADING. 

WULFSOHN 

A  house  you  can  depend  upon. 

I  We  make  no  deductions  of  any  kind,  give 
I  every  shipment  individual  consideration 
regardless  of  how  small  or  large.  On 
account  of  our  unusual  outlet  for 
furs,  wo  can  actually  pay  you 
imoretnorey.  Write  for  price  list. 

fM.  WuIftohn&Co. 

219  West  27th  Street 
New  York  City 


More  Cash  for  You!| 

Put  your  own  assortment  on  your  Raw  Furs.  I 
1  AVe  guarantee  to  pay  you  your  price  (sometimes  I 
I  more)  or  return  your  furs.  Write  now  for  our  | 
[  Price  list  D.  Good  News  for  X ou  ! 

H.  HAIMOWICZ,  (est.1894) 

1 266-067  Main  St.,  i  Paterson,  N.  J.  | 


RAW  FURS 


^^1 


Our  prl<»s  are  always  the  highest  the  mar¬ 
ket  affords.  Liberal  grading  and  prompt 
remittance  guaranteed  on  all  shipments. 
Send  for  Pur  Price  List 


Dqyid  Blustein  &  Bro. 

ESU:  Wesi  St. New  York 


HIGHEST  PRICES 
Paid  for  all  kinds  of 


Raw  Furs 


I  need  large  quantities  of  all 
kinds  of  furs,  and  it  will  nay 
you  to  get  my  price  list. 
I  especially  solicit  furs  from 
all  northern  and  centi-al 
sections.  AVrlte  for  my  price 
list  and  shipping  tags  today  to 

O.  L.  SLENKER 

P.  O.Box  M-2,  East  Liberty,  O 


Ship 

Your 

RAW 


to  US  and 
increase 

your  profit  s. 
The  fairness  of 
our  grading  guarantees  satis¬ 
faction.  Thousands  of  satisfied 
shippers  prove  it.  We  pay  ex¬ 
press  and  postage  and  make 
prompt  returns.  Sand  lor  pricelist. 

L.  RABINOWITZ,  116  West  29th  Street,  New  York  City 


Raw  Furs  Wanted 

I  will  pay  highest  prices  and  give  liberal  assortment  and 
square  deal.  Shipments  held  separate  for  approval  up-  n 
l-eqiieat.  Send  trial  shipment  at  once.  AA’ill  pay  t.d- 
ditional  on  shipments  amounting  to  $26.00  or  over. 

BEN  CORN 

267  7th  Ave.  RAW  FURS  New  Yoik 

Rcfercneea;  German  Exchange  Bank  and  Bradetrecta 


Sabo  Sure  Catch  Trap.  De¬ 
signed  to  be  placed  in  the  ani¬ 
mals  burrow.  Your  hardware 
dealer  has  them.  Write  ftir 
booklet.  Agents  AVanted. 

SABO  TRAP  MFC.  CO. 

No.  3118  W.  25  St.,  Cleveland.  O. 


SKUNK 


Muskrat,  ahd'all  raw  Furs.  Price  list 
free.  M.  J.  JEAVETT  &  SONS, 
UEDAVOOD,  N.  Y.  -  DEPT.  29 


IF  you  want  books  on  farming  of 
any  kind  write  us  and  we 
will  quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


‘  We^  Pay  Highest  Prices  •  A.  SUSKIND  &  CO, 

. -v  r  P.r  om  p  t  Retu  rns  ''  ^  i 

Liberal'  Assortment  156'  WEST  ^Tth  STREET 
"v- Write  for  Pricelist  now  ‘..NEW  YORK  * 


Make  This 
Your  Big 


FUR 


YEAR 


1— Ship  your  pelts  to  the  HOUSE 
of  QUICK  RETURNS-the 
HOUSE  of  LIBERAL  ASSORT- 
MENTS.  Send  for  S.  &  B.  Pricelist.  It’s  free. 

STRUCK  and  BOSSAK,  Inc. 
ISl  West  28th  Street,  New  York 


ShigUs  Your, Raw  Furs  By  Express 


We  guarantee  to  hold  all  shipments  entirely  separate,  and  in  case  our  valua¬ 
tions  are  not  satisfactory  we  will  return  your  goods  at  once,  and  pay  all 
express  charges  both  ways. 

H.  A.  PERKINS  &  CO. 

WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION.  VT. 

Relerences;  Dun  or  Bradstreet  Commercial  Agencies — Any  Bank 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Poultry  and  Rabbits 


Getting  a  Private  Egr 

How  would  one  go  r'  ' 

pi-ivate  egg  trade  in  :  ii’ictly  first-ciai.-- 
fresh  eggs?  Can  you  recommend  or  pu'.’ 
us  in  touch  Atith  a  responsible  linn  cr  per¬ 
son?  I  could  fiu-nish  40  dozen  per  w'cek. 

New  York.  n.  g.  t. 

The  getting  of  a  first-class  private  egg 
trade  is  a  slow  process,  and,  like  all  other 
good  things,  is  worth  working  and  waiting 
for.  I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  secured 
in  a  single  season. 

The  season  when  fresh  eggs  are  scarce 
is  the  best  time  for  anyone  to  secure  new 
customers.  One  can  always  get  a  trial 
at  this  time,  and  then  it  is  up  to  himself 
to  keep  up  the  supply  and  the  quality. 
If  one  is  a  natural  salesman  he  should 
go  and  see  his  parties  personally,  and  this 
is  the  best  way,  because  you  must  know 
each  other  if  the  arrangements  are  to  be 
permanent ;  get  them  to  visit  your  farm 
and  show  the  pains  you  are  taking  to 
make  the  product  as  near  perfection  as  it 
can  be  made. 

But  if  one  has  not  a  ready  tongue,  then 
he  will  have  to  advertise  in  the  papers, 
and  should  get  into  correspondence  with 
some  good  parties  that  way.  Remember 
the  chain  is  only  as  strong  as  the  weakest 
link,  and  your  regular  trade  can  only 
amount  to  the  quantity  you  can  give  them 
in  October  and  November.  For  a  fancy 
egg  trade  every  egg  must  be  tested  for 
blood  spots  or  other  imperfection.  Ab¬ 
solutely  no  chances  must  be  taken,  for  it 
is  so  hard  to  get  the  best  customers  that 
it  pays  to  keep  them,  floyd  b.  white. 


Eggs  by  Parcel  Post 

The  Government  has  issued  a  new  bul¬ 
letin  on  marketing  eggs  by  parcel  post. 
This  one  is  Farmers’  Bulletin  830,  and  is 
written  by  Lewis  B.  Flohr.  This  bulle- 


Package  for  Parcel  Post  Egg  Shipment  Fig.  644 


tin  states  that  0,131  eggs  were  sent 
through  the  mail  in  40G  shipments.  These 
shipments  ran  from  one  to  10  dozen  each. 
The  total  breakage  was  327  eggs,  and  118 
of  these  were  slightly  broken  or  cracked. 
There  were  209  so  badly  smashed  that 
they  were  beyond  use ;  91  eggs  were 
broken  because  the  parcels  were  not  prop¬ 
erly  handled.  The  losses  occurring  un¬ 
der  bad  handling  of  mail  packages 
amounted  to  1.3  of  all  the  eggs.  The 
pamphlet  states  in  order  to  make  this 
shipment  a  success  the  hens  should  of 
course  be  fed  and  cared  for  so  as  to  give  a 
strong  and  tough'  eggshell.  All  thin- 
shelled  and  irregular  eggs  should  be  left 
out  of  the  packages.  Each  egg  should 
be  wrapped  in  paper  so  as  to  hold  it 
snugly  ill  the  container,  and  the  bulletin 
suggests  a  package  like  the  one  shown 
in  the  picture,  as  most  suitable  for  this 
method.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
discussion  about  this  parcel  post  ship¬ 
ment  of  eggs.  Many  farmers  have  tried 
it  and  given  it  up,  but  the  department 
still  insists  that  it  is  possible  fo  get  good 
service. 


Rabbits  as  a  Side  Line 

There  is  a  steady  and  increasing  de¬ 
mand  for  rabbits  as  food.  There  are 
several  firms  in  New  York  City  which 
are  handling  them  at  prices  ranging  from 
39  to  25  cents  per  pound,  live  weight. 
There  is  also  a  market  for  rabbits  for 
pets  and  e.xperimental  purposes.  A  large 
number  are  used  at  Saranac  Lake  by  the 
tuberculosis  hospitals  for  experimental 
purposes,  the  prevailing  price  being  75 
cents  for  rabbits  weighing  four  pounds 
or  more.  Medical  colleges  also  require 
rabbits  and  guinea  pigs,  although  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  latter  are  more  frequently  used 
in  these  institutions  than  the  former.  I 
have  never  known  such  a  demand  for 
rabbits  as  has  existed  for  the  past  six 
months  or  more,  particularly  for  breed¬ 
ing  stock. 

Whether  or  not  one  could  make  money 


on  rabbits  as  a  side  issue  depends  con¬ 
siderably  on  circumstances,  but  much 
ore  on  the  pereon.  I  have  knowm  people 
■'Vbo  have  made  good  money  on  them  as 
a  side  issue,  and  I  have  known  others 
who  made  a  flat  failure  of  the  venture. 
Personally,  I  know  of  no  industry  or 
business  in  which  everybody  can  succeed, 
and  the  raising  of  rabbits  is  no  exception. 
I  should  by  all  means  recommend  Belgian 
hares  rather  than  ordinary  rabbits,  for. 
the  former  possess  all  of  the  advantages 
of  the  latter  and  have  many  which  the 
latter  do  not  possess.  Rablr't  breeders 
ordinarily  advertise  in  the  poultry  jour¬ 
nals  and  the  pet  stock  magazines,  and  by 
consulting  this  class  of  periodical  one 
may  obtain  the  names  and  addresses  of 
breeders  in  almost  any  locality. 

Rabbits  eat  and  thrive  upon  the  same 
kind  of  food  as  sheep.  Their  staple  diet 
is  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  and  oats,  though 
mangels  and  carrots  as  well  as  other 
roots  and  apples  can  be  fed  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage  in  limited  quantities.  This  is 
also  true  of  almost  any  grain  and  non- 
poisonous  weed  or  vegetable.  F.  G.  n. 


Experience  with  Belgian  Hares 

Y'ou  ask  for  experience  with  hares.  I 
started  wnth  a  bred  doe,  being  suspicious 
of  the  proposition,  but  interested  if  it 
should  prove  as  claimed.  Results  were 
good  for  over  a  year,  and  I  decided  it 
must  be  all  right,  and  I  would  enlarge. 
I  built  good  hutches,  bought  some  pedi¬ 
greed  stock,  soon  had  65  young  ones. 
When  about  six  weeks  old  they  began 
dying;  I  could  find  nothing  the  matter 
with  them ;  just  flopped  over  and  died. 
Several  State  experiment  stations  and 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  could  not 
help.  All  died  but  one.  We  fed  some 
bran.  Breeder  from  whom  we  bought 
stock  said  this  was  the  trouble.  We  bred 
the  does  again,  and  gave  the  young  change 
of  feed  he  recommended.  As  soon  as  they 
got  to  same  age  they  died  off  as  before. 
Several  old  ones  have  also  died.  Hutches 
are  kept  clean.  We  have  heard  of  several 
others  who  have  had  the  same  experience. 
It  seems  that  a  few  for  home  use  can 
be  kept  profitably,  but  as  soon  as  a  bunch 
is  gotten  together  things  go  wrong. 

New  Mexico.  c.  E.  locke. 


Experience  With  Houdans 

•lust  a  few  lines  in  regards  to  “R.  J. 
W’s”  question  on  page  1098  about 
“Houdans  for  Eggs.”  I  have  never  kept 
any  in  large  flocks,  but  learned  to  my 
satisfaction  from  those  I  did  keep  that 
they  would  not  be  the  fowl  to  choose  for 
commercial  purposes  for  these  reasons. 
Their  topknot  does  act  somewhat  like  a 
sponge  on  their  heads  and  I  have  also 
noticed  that  in  the  Winter  when  they 
drink  they  will,  as  all  fowls  do.  shake 
their  heads  a  little  and,  of  course,  the 
water  which  spatters  goes  mostly  around 
their  heads  and  Mrs.  nnd  Mr.  iloudan'e 
topknot  becomes  pretty  well  saturated 
with  water,  and  when  the  weather  is 
real  cold',  it  freezes  and  keeps  their  heads 
damp  as  it  thaws  out,  which  anyone 
knows  is  not  desirable  for  the  health  of 
the  fowl.  Have  also  noticed  that  in  the 
young,  as  soon  as  their  topknots  grow 
out,  there  is  Avhere  you  will  find  they 
become  mostly  infested  -with  lice.  I  also 
found  mine  were  good  layers,  but  for  the 
above  reasons  gave  them  up. 

New  Jersey.  WH.  j.  k^vab. 

Having  read  the  inquiry  of  “R.  J.  W.,” 
on  page  1098,  in  regard  to  Iloiulan  fowls, 
I  will  answer  from  my  experience.  I 
have  been  experimentijig  for  several  years 
and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Houdan  is  well  named  “the  pride  of 
France.”  I  have  found  them  to  be  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  for  utility  birds.  They 
are  tame  and  easy  to  keep  in  confinement. 
Mine  began  laying  at  5^^  months.  They 
are  prolific  layers  of  large.  Avhite  eggs, 
six  to  the  pound.  I  find  that  mine  aver¬ 
age  about  60  per  cent  per  year,  and  that 
they  are  unusually  small  feeders.  Al¬ 
though  the  Houdans  do  not  make  good 
broilers  on  account  of  their  early  feather¬ 
ing,  yet  they  are  unexcelled  for  table  use. 
The  bones  are  very  small  and  seven- 
eighths  of  the  weight  is  fine  “gamy”- 
flavored  meat.  Birds  hatched  early  in 
September  will  be  well  covered  with 
feathers  before  the  cold  weather  and  will 
lay  all  the  next  Summer. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  al¬ 
though  the  Houdan  is  such  a  handsome 
and  unusual  looking  bird,  it  is  a  strictly 
utility  fowl.  I  raise  mine  in  open-front 
coops,  and,  as  I  do  not  allow  them  to 
wander  about  in  the  mud.  I  have  never 
found  that  “the  topknot  acts  like  a 
sponge.”  If  the  topknot  gets  long  enough 
to  get  into  the  drink'ng  water  I  clip  it  a 
little.  In  the  coldest  Winter  weather  I 
have  never  had  a  single  case  of  frozen 
comb  or  roup.  c.  L. 

Long  Island. 


Pictures  from  Home 

/^VER  there,  with  thousands  of  miles  of  sea  and  land  between 
them  and  home,  are  Our  Boys,  smiling  and  fighting — 
fighting  with  bullets,  against  a  dogged  foe ;  with  smiles,  fighting 
homesickness  and  dread  monotony. 

It’s  a  part  of  the  nation’s  job  to-day  to  keep  those  boys 
cheerful,  to  hold  fast  the  bonds  between  camp  and  home,  to 
make  light  hearts  and  smiling  faces — and  these  things  pictures 
can  help  to  do — pictures  of  the  home  folks  and  the  home  doings, 
pictures  of  the  neighbors,  pictures  that  will  enliven  their 
memories  of  the  days  before  the  war — simple  Kodak  pictures, 
such  as  you  can  make.  These  can  help. 

Kodak  catalogue,  free  at  your  dealer’s  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

387  State  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


9  CORDS  IN  lO  HOURS 


BT  ONR  MAN,  It’s  KING  OP  THE  WOODS,  Save#  money  an<] 
baekache.  Send  for  FKEK  catalog;  No.  showing  low  priCQ 
and  latest  improvements.  First  order  gets  agency. 


raiding  Sawing  Machina  Co.,  161  West  Harrison  St,  Chicago,  III 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 


THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


‘Lamps 


When  the  Day’s  Work 
Is  Done 

Whether  reading,  sewing,  amusing  your¬ 
self — using  your  eyes  in  any  way — you 
appreciate  the  soft  steady  light  of  the 
Rayo  lamp. 

RAYO  LAMPS  are  the  best  oil  lamps  made. 
They  radiate  a  flood  of  light  and  are  of  simple 
artistic  design,  •without  embossing  or  cheap  orna¬ 
mentation-easy  to  keep  clean.  Elasy  to  light  — 
you  don  t  have  to  remove  either  chimney  or  shade. 

For  best  results  use  So-CO-ny  Kerosene. 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  of  NEW  YORK 

Principal  Offices 

Albany 


New  Vork 
Buffalo 


KEROSENE 
.  OiL 


STANDARD  OlLllaE  NY 
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Check  Up 

the  number  of  days  wear 
you  get  from  “Ball-Band’* 
Rubber  Footwear  Vacu¬ 
um  Cured  into  one  solid 
piece  and  you  will  see 
that  “Ball -Band”  gives 
the  longest  wear  at  the 
lowest  cos't  per  days 
wear. 

“BALL-BAND" 

Worn  by  nine  and  one-half 
million  people.  Sold  by  55,000 
stores.  If  you  want  to  see  pic¬ 
tures  and  descriptions  of  the 
different  kinds  of  “Ball-Band” 
Footwear  write  for  free  book¬ 
let  “More  Days  Wear.” 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFC.  CO. 

333  Wafer  Sfreet,  MISHAWAKA,  INO. 

“  The  House  That  Pays 
Millions  for  Quality  ’ ' 


i 

I 


Tills 

BOOK 

FREE 


112  Pages 


180  Illus¬ 
trations 

Whatever  your  roofing  requirement,  we  have  a 
roofing  that  wiil  tatiify  it.  Our  Catalog  No.  20 
will  be  lent  tumples  and  prices  included)  on  re¬ 
quest  at  no  obligation  toyou.  It  contains  1 1 2  pages 
and  180  illustrations.  There  is  much  information 
in  it  about  all  kinds  o{  roofing  materials. 

THE  FLflNTKOTE  COMPANY 

110  Pearl  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  NEW  ORLEANS 


Use  Your  Ford! 


GRIND  YOUR  FEED 
FILL  YOUR  SILO 
SAW  YOUR  WOOD 
SHELL  YOUR  CORN 
PUMP  YOUR  WATER 
ELEVATE  YOUR  CRAIN 


Ward  Work-a-Ford 


Gives  you  a  12  h.  p.  engine  for  less  than  the  cost  of 
a  2  h.  p.  Ford  builds  the  best  engine  in  the  world — 
it  will  ontlast  the  car  —  and  you  might  as  well  save 
your  money  and  use  it  to  do  all  your  farm  work. 
No  wear  on  tires  or  transmission.  Hooks  up  In  3 
minutes.  Ho  permanent  attachment  to  car.  Cannot 
injure  car  or  engine.  May  also  be  used  on  other  cars. 
Friction  Clutch  Pulley  on  end  of  shaft.  Ward  Gover¬ 
nor,  runby  fan  belt, gives  perfect  control.  Money  back 
if  not  satisfied.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular. 

WARD  TRACTOR  CO., 2040  N  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Crops  and  Farm  Notes 


Calves,  live,  14o ;  dres.sed  pork,  22e ; 
live  pork,  17c;  little  pigs,  17c;  fresh  cows, 
from  .$100  to  ,$150.  Corn  meal,  $4.20  per 
ewt. :  ground  oats,  $2.50 ;  red  dog,  $.3.45 ; 
gluten.  $2.05 ;  balanced  ration,  $2.9,5.  We 
bought  cottonseed  meal  last  .July  for 
.$.30.40  on  the  car.  Feed  dealers  here 
generally  make  .50c  to  $1  difference  on  a 
ton  of  feed.  C.  E.  M. 

Susquehanna  Co.,  Pa. 

Cattle  on  foot,  11  to  ll%c;  dressed,  14 
to  1.5c  lb.  Hogs.  18  to  20c  dressed;  at 
meat  market,  beef  18  to  30c  ;  pork,  24  to 
30c.  No  tree  fruit  of  any  kind  here  this 
year.  Wheat  a  good  crop ;  the  mill  pays 
$2  bn.  No  corn  to  speak  of ;  too  cold  and 
wet  to  mature.  Oats  fair  crop,  hut  dam¬ 
aged  in  getting  cut.  Potatoes  fair  crop, 
some  at  $1.50  bu.  Butter,  45  to  50c ; 
eggs,  55  to  OOc.  k.  c.  g. 

Armstrong  Co.,  Pa. 

These  are  wholesale  prices  here  :  Beef, 
dressed,  15c ;  pork.  20c ;  veal,  15  to^l8c ; 
chickens,  20  to  22c;  potatoes,  $1.50  to 
$1.75  bu. ;  cabbage,  4c  lb.;  onions,  $1.50 
bu. ;  buckwheat,  $.3  per  cwt.  i.  M.  M. 

Butler  Co,,  Pa. 

Some  crops  were  absolute  failures  here, 
such  as  apples  and  corn.  I’otatoes  on  low 
ground  were  nearly  a  failure.  Hay  not 
over  two-thirds  of  last  year's  crop.  Wheat, 
average  yield ;  oats,  about  one-half  crop, 
and  about  usual  acreage.  What  corn  was 
raised  was  nearly  all  soft  and  was  mostly 
put  in  silos.  Very  little  fit  for  cribbing. 
Present  selling  prices:  Corn,  ,$4  cwt.; 
wheat,  $4  cwt, ;  oats,  70c  bu. ;  potatoes, 
$1..50;  onions,  $1.50;  buckwheat,  $3.50 
cwt.;  dressed  pigs,  20c  lb.;  butter,  4.5c; 
eggs,  45c ;  hay,  baled,  on  car,  .$20  ton,  and 
advancing.  E.  A.  G. 

Crawford  Co.,  Pa. 

Potatoes,  $1..50  bu. ;  wheat,  $2.25  ;  corn, 
,$2..30 ;  fancy  wheat  middlings,  $2.70  cwt. ; 
gluten,  ,$2.70;  oil  meal,  $2.80:  oats.  70c 
bu. ;  corn  flour,  $6  cwt.  Potatoes  fairly 
good ;  wheat  crop  about  medium ;  corn 
very  good  on  high  places,  but  on  low 
places  it  was  poor.  Oats  fairly  good. 
Cattle  sold  at  auction  brought  from  .$80 
to  $1,30.  Hogs,  dressed,  23c  lb. ;  butter, 
51e  wholesale  at  creamery,  where  we  re¬ 
ceive  5.3c  for  butter-fat ;  eggs,  51e;  apples, 
.$2  bu.,  for  fancy  grade ;  cabbage,  from  6 
to  8c  head  ;  turnips,  $1  bu.  C.  D. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Potatoes,  $1.25  to  $1.40;  carrots,  50 
to  60c;  beets,  70  to  75c;  turnips,  SOc  to 
$1  bu.  Cabbage,  .$3  and  $4  per  cwt. ; 
quoted  some  at  $23  per  ton  ;  many  lots 
have  changed  hands  much  highier,  as  high 
as  $40  per  ton.  Apples,  $1..50  per  bu.  for 
good.  IPubbard  squash,  l^^  to  2%c  per 
lb.  Wheat,  .$2.0,5  to  ,$2.10  per  bu.  Veal, 
21c;  pork,  dressed,  $19  to  $21  per  <wt. ; 
beef,  dressed,  $12  to  $17  per  cwt.  Cows 
at  auction  in  this  vicinity,  new  milkers, 
$100  to  $125,  as  to  quality.  Dry  cows, 
coming  fresh  by  Spring  and  early  Winter, 
from  $.35  to  $75  per  head,  as  to  quality 
and  size.  Steers  to  feed,  7  to  8c  per  lb. ; 
heifers,  5  to  6c  per  lb.  Straw,  $10  to 
$12  per  ton  ;  hay,  $17  to  $20  per  ton. 
Butter,  45  to  50c  lb. ;  cheese,  28  to  SOc. 
Eggs,  fresh,  60  to  65c  per  doz.  Pears,  $1 
per  bu.  Onions,  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  bu. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  6.  B.  0. 

Milk,  7c  iper  qt. ;  butter  fat,  62c. 
Chickens,  20e  per  lb. ;  pork,  23c ;  eggs, 
58c  per  doz.  Potatoes,  $1.65  bu. ;  cab¬ 
bage,  2c  per  lb.  Rye,  $1.82  ;  wheat,  $2.15 ; 
corn  on  the  ear,  $32  to  $35  per  ton 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  R.  G. 

These  prices  are  from  Chagrin  Falls,  O. 
Bran,  $1.80;  flour  middlings,  $3.20; 
brown  middlings,  $2.20  ;  gluten,  $2.60 ;  oil 
meal,  $2.90;  chop,  about  $3;  oats,  about 
65c  bu. ;  wheat,  $2.  Hominy  is  very 
scarce,  and  I  don’t  know  the  price ;  also 
cottonseed  meal.  Potatoes  at  Cleveland, 
quick  sale  at  $2  bu. ;  milk,  $£80  can  or 
$2.80  ewt. ;  veal,  dressed,  $20  to  $24  cwt. ; 
beef,  dressed.  $14  to  $18  cwt. ;  pork,  live, 
$14..50  to  $17.50  cwt.;  butter,  homemade, 
in  2-lb.  crocks,  45  to  52c.  F.  G.  B. 

Geauga  Co.,  O. 

Dairy  cattle,  $100  and  up ;  poorer 
grade,  $75  and  up ;  pork,  24  to  20c, 
dressed.  Butter,  SOc  lb.  Apples,  $1.50 
bu. ;  good  demand,  drops  $1  to  $1.10  bu. 
Cabbage,  $16  per  100  heads.  Potatoes, 
$1.85  bu. ;  onions,  $2  bu.  b.  g.  d. 

Luzerne  Co.,  Pa. 

The  farmers  along  the  Florida  east 
coast  are  preparing  to  plant  the  largest 
acreage  to  Spring  potatoes  ever  put  in 
in  this  section.  In  the  Hastings  district 
the  increase  will  be  several  thousand  acres 
over  the  12,000  planted  last  year.  All 
points  below  (south)  this  district  show 
a  marked  increase  in  acreage,  and  several 
new  planting  areas  have  been  developed 
since  last  season.  Fall  work  has  pro¬ 
gressed  rapidly  under  most  favorable 
weather  conditions.  Planting  will  not  be 
as  early  as  last  year  and  will  not  become 
general  before  .January  10  or  15.  Grow¬ 
ers  are  anticipating  good  prices,  and  will 
have  to  obtain  such  in  order  to  break  even 
with  the  increased  cost  of  production. 

St.  Johns  Co.,  Fla.  T.  G.  T. 

Cottonseed  meal,  $2.60;  oil  meal,  $2.75 
per  100  lbs.,  sacks  included.  Good  cows, 
$75  to  $100.  Hard  frost  October  8.  Corn 
is  green  and  soft,  has  not  cured  any  since 


cut.  The  majority  of  it  had  just  com¬ 
menced  to  dent  when  cut.  Oat  yield  below 
average.  Wheat,  small  acreage ;  yield 
from  two  to  30  bu.  per  acre.  More 
sown  for  1918  harvest.  A  canning  com¬ 
pany  of  Cleveland  bought  tomatoes  for 
$12  per  ton  delivered  to  Madison ;  they 
bad  to  be  good  and  smooth.  That  would 
be  .006  mills  per  lb. ;  two  lbs.  enough  to 
fill  a  1-lb.  can,  which  retails  at  15c  per 
can,  making  a  profit  of  1.3c  and  8  mills, 
being  11%  times  as  much  as  the  farmer 
gets.  Where  does  the  high  cost  of  living 
come  in,  or  even  the  35-cent  dollar? 

Geauga  Co.,  O.  s,  B.  w. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


^  DOMESTIC.— Elmer  Dwiggins.  the 
New  York  insurance  man  accused  of 
.swindling  dollar-a-week  Liberty  Loan  sub¬ 
scribers,  was  arre.sted  in  Montgomery^ 
Ala.  He  said  that  he  fled  from  thi.s  city 
because  he  put  money  paid  him  by  bond 
buyers  into  the  stock  market  and  lost 
about  $100,000  when  the  market  declined. 

One  hundred  and  fifteen  women  track 
workers  now  are  wielding  picks,  shovels 
and  crowbars,  maintaining  the  roadbed 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  between 
New  Y"ork  and  Pittsburg, 

Four  bandits  at  New  Castle,  Pa.,  Nov. 
15,  held  up  an  automobile  containing  A. 
D.  Farrell,  superintendent  of  the  W.  G. 
•Johnson  Limestone  Company,  and  two 
employees,  and  after  shooting  to  death 
one  of  the  employees,  Tony  Sack,  and 
wounding  Farrell,  escaped  with  $17,000 
in  payroll  envelopes.  Later  a  posse  found 
one  of  the  holdup  men  dead  in  a  clump 
of  bushes  near  the  scone  of  the  crime  and 
shot  another  of  the  bandits  who  had  con¬ 
cealed  himself  in  a  tree  about  a  mile  from 
the  robbery.  In  the  possession  of  the 
two  bandits  was  ,$9,700  of  the  money 
taken  from  the  Farrell  automobile. 

Denial  of  rail  transportation  to  more 
than  500  commodities  classed  as  non-es¬ 
sential  was  recommended  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  Nov.  15  by  the  Railroad  War 
Board.  At  the  same  time  the  board  put 
out  a  statement  declaring  the  country’s 
railroads  at  the  present  rate  of  increase 
in  trafiic  will  be  unable  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  that  will  be  made  on  them  this 
Winter. 

Two  employees  were  burned  to  death 
and  five  men  are  missing  as  a  result  of 
the  explosion  and  fire  Nov.  15  which  de¬ 
stroyed  the  Standard  Oil  Company’s  re¬ 
fining  plant  at  Norfolk,  Okla.  The  loss 
is  estimated  at  $500,000. 

Nov.  17  a  forest  fire  in  the  Ramapo 
Mountains,  Northern  New  .Tersey,  caused 
the  death  of  12  men  near  Allendale,  who 
were  trapped  by  backfire  while  fighting 
the  flames. 

New  and  stringent  regulations  supple¬ 
menting  those  announced  on  April  6  last 
for  the  restriction  of  enemy  alien  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  L^'nited  States  were  proclaimed 
Nov,  19  by  1‘resident  Wilson.  Under  the 
new  regulations  all  enemy  aliens  are  re¬ 
quired  to  register  under  plans  to  be  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Attorney  General,  they 
are  forbidden  to  approach  steamship 
piers,  to  be  found  on  rivers  or  the  se’a 
except  in  public  ferryboats,  to  ascend  into 
the  air  in  aircraft  of  any  sort,  to  ap¬ 
proach  railway  or  other  terminals  or  to 
change  their  abodefor  place  of  occupation, 
W'ithout  .complying  with  all  of  the  regu¬ 
lations  the  Attorney  General  promulgates. 
Enemy  aliens  are  forbidden  to  enter  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone.  The  regulations  were  made 
necessary  by  the  succession  of  fires  and 
explosions  on  ships  and  at  munitions 
plants,  which  evidently  were  the  result  of 
enemy  plots.  It  is  known  that  many 
more  plots  than  resulted  in  fires  and  ex¬ 
plosions  were  detected  in  time  to  prevent 
any  catastrophes.  November  19  U.  S. 
soldiers  raided  the  river  front  district  of 
Hoboken,  N.  J.,  and  seized  200  Germans 
who  were  at  once  interned  on  Ellis  Island. 

The  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  Nov.  19  reversed  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  which  set  aside  the  convic¬ 
tion  of  I’eter  J.  Rodgers  of  Paterson  for 
driving  an  automobile  while  intoxicated. 
The  higher  court  upheld  the  power  of  the 
Legislature  to  provide  for  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  such  an  offense  by  summary  pro¬ 
cedure.  The  Errors  Court  sustains  the 
act  of  1913  which  makes  mandatory  the 
imposition  by  any  committing  magistrate 
of  a  jail  term  instead  of  a  fine  upon  con- 
victim  of  driving  an  automobile  while  in¬ 
toxicated,  in  all  cases. 

The  steamer  Mariposa,  which  grounded 
on  the  rocks  in  the  narrow  passage  of 
Sumner  Strait,  Southeastern  Alaska, 
slipped  from  its  perch  and  sank  Nov,  18. 
The  265  passengers  were  picked  up  by 
steamers  and  landed  at  Wrangell. 

Loss  of  the  American  whaler  Alice 
Knowles,  ,302  tons  gross,  was  reported  on 
the  arrival  at  a  Brazilian  port  Nov.  19 
of  the  American  schooner  Fred  W.  Thur- 
low.  Charles  Gilbert,  master  of  the  Thur- 
low,  rescued  two  Portuguese  sailors  Sept. 
7.  They  reported  they  had  been  in  the 
water  for  three  days,  holding  to  part  of 
the  lifeboat.  The  Alice  Knowles  was 
wrecked  in  a  hurricane  on  the  night  of 
Sept.  3. 

The  Federal  Grand  Jury  filed  indict¬ 
ments  Nov.  19,  charging  seven  editors. 
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writers  and  cartoonists  connected  with 
The  Masses,  a  Socialist  magazine,  with 
criminal  violation  of  the  espionage  act. 
Another  indictment  charging  The  Masses 
Publishing  Company  and  C.  Merrill  Rog¬ 
ers.  Jr.,  business  manager,  with  misuse 
of  the  mails,  also  was  filed.  The  Masses 
was  recently  denied  admission  to  the 
mails  by  the  Federal  authorities. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Rock¬ 
land  County  Poultry  Association,  now 
one  of_  the  largest  county  associations  in 
New  Y'ork  State,  will  hold  its  first  annual 
show  at  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  .Tanuary  9-12. 

The  War  Bureau  of  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Prisons  and  Prison  Labor  Nov. 
16  presented  to  government  officials  plans 
for  the  collection  and  disposition  to  good 
advantage  of  junk  and  other  waste  accu¬ 
mulated  on  farms.  The  committee  rec¬ 
ommends  that  the  farmer  be  called  upon 
to  collect  waste  materials  and  deliver 
them  to  county  penal  institutions,  where 
they  would  be  sorted  out  and  sent  to  in¬ 
dustries  as  needed. 

A  proposal  that  every  soldier  in  the 
American  Army  abroad  have  opportunity 
on  his  return  to  become  the  owner  of  a 
small  farm  was  made  Nov.  18  bv  Senator 
Harding  of  Ohio,  who  will  seek  to  put  his 
idea  into  effect  through  legislation  when 
Congress  resumes.  Mr.  Harding  believes 
the  farms  should  be  made  available  to  the 
soldiers  at  a  price  regulated  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  on  the  basis  of  moderate  in¬ 
stalments. 

Great  Britain  is  now  receiving  vast 
amounts  of  beef  from  China.  Quantities 
of  fine  cattle  are  raised  in  the  Province  of 
Shantung. 

Loans  of  $7,847,000  were  made  to  farm¬ 
ers  in  October  under  the  Federal  farm- 
loan  system,  raising  the  total  paid  out 
since  the  system’s  inauguration  15 
months  ago  to  $21,000,000.  The  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Board's  I’eport  Nov,  17 
showed  that  the  demand  for  loans,  which 
are  made  at  5  per  cent  on  first  mortgage 
security,  was  four  times  the  amount  ac¬ 
tually  paid,  and  applications  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  12  Federal  land  banks 
amount  to  $193,000,000.  About  3,000 
loan  associations  have  been  organized  by 
farmers  as  the  preliminary  step  towards 
obtaining  money  from  the  government, 
and  about  half  of  these  have  been  char¬ 
tered.  In  addition,  2,000  other  associa¬ 
tions  are  in  process  of  formation. 

At  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Potato  Association  of  America,  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  Lou  D.  Sweet  of  Denver,  Col., 
and  a  member  of  the  Pood  Administra¬ 
tion,  was  re-elected  presilent,  W.  T.  Ma- 
coun  of  Ottawa,  Can.,  was  elected  vice- 
president,  and  Dr.  William  Stuart  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  was  re-elected  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer.  The  executive  committee  selected 
consists  of  President  Sweet,  Henry  G. 
Bell  of  Chicago,  Daniel  Dean  of  Nichols, 
N.  Y’^.,  Dr.  William  Stuart  of  this  city, 
and  H.  E.  Hornton  of  Chicago. 

A  joint  committee,  representing  potato 
growers,  shippers  and  distributers,  at  a 
recent  conference  in  Washington,  D.  C.. 
went  on  record  as  recommending  that  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  be  urged  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  toward  the  establish¬ 
ment  of_  100  pounds  as  the  unit  price 
upon  which  quotations  governing  the  sale 
of  this  crop  shall  be  based  throughout  the 
United  States,  from  the  standpoint  that 
such  a  unit  will  facilitate  handling  and 
will  be  fairer  to  producer  and  consumer 
alike. 


_  Public  hearings  on  proposed  quaran¬ 
tines  against  shipments  of  sweet  potatoes 
and  yams  to  the  continental  United 
States  from  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii  and 
all  foreign  countries  were  recently  held 
by  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  quarantines  are 
contemplated  because  of  information  that 
two  injurious  insects,  the  sweet  potato 
borer  and  the  sweet  potato  scarabee,  not 
widely  _  prevalent  in  the  United  States, 
occur  in  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii.  The 
total  importations  of  sweet  potatoes  and 
yams  during  1912  to  1916,  inclusive,  was 
40,278  bushels.  Of  these  importations 
62.8  per  cent  came  from  Cuba. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Michigan  State  Horticultural  Society, 
annual  meeting,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 
Dec.  4-6. 

Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society, 
annual  convention  and  fruit  exhibit,  Har¬ 
risburg,  Va.,  Dec.  4-6. 

National  Farmers’  Exposition,  Toledo, 
O.,  Dec.  5-15. 

Derry  Poultry  Association,  annual 
show,  Derry,  N.  H.,  Dec.  11-14. 

New  York  State  Dairymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  meeting,  the  Armory,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  Dee.  11-14. 

Palace  Poultry  Show,  New  Y’’ork  City, 
Dec.  11-1.5. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Socie¬ 
ty,  annual  meeting,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Dec. 
10-11. 

University  Horticultural  Society,  Ohio 
State  University,  seventh  annual  show, 
Columbus,  O.,  Dec.  13-15. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Poultry  Club,  Inc., 
annual  show.  Municipal  Auditorium, 
Springfield,  Mass..  Dec.  18-21. 

Granite  State  Dairymen’s  Association, 
milk,  cream,  butter  and  cheese  show,  La¬ 
conia,  N.  H..  Dec.  19-21. 

Madison  Square  Garden  Poultry  Show, 
New  York  City,  Dec.  28-Jau.  2. 

Rockland  County  Poultry  Association, 
first  annual  show,  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 
9-12,  1917, 
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Safety  Razor 
No.  KJIO 
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Usefulness  • 

— not  the  price  you  pay — Is  the 
quality  that  will  appeal  on 
Christmas  morning  to  father, 
husband,  brother  and  that  boy 
in  camp  or  at  the  front. 

And  the  c/ai/y  usefulness  of  a 
KEEN  KUTTER  Safety 
Razor  will  make  daily  grateful 
thoughts  of  you.  Jt  costs  but 
$1. 00,  in  aneat  case  with  6  blades. 

For  mother,  wife,  sister  or  sweet¬ 
heart -a  KEEN  KUTTER 
Manicure  Set  will  create  long- 
lasting  appreciation  of  your 
thoughtfulness. 


No.  K276 
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Simmons  Hardware  Company 

Manufacturers  aud  Distributers 

St.  Louis  New  York  Philadelphia" 
Toledo  Minneapolis  Sioux  City 
Wiehita 

■'The  recollection  of  QUALITY  remains  long 
after  the  PRICE  is  forgotten." 

Trade  Mark  Reffistored  C.  Simmons 
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A/Vorid’s  Best 
Roofing 


Freight 
Paid 


“Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  vjorru- 
gated.  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings,  Wallboard.  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.  We  Pay  the  Freight. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles ' 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 


Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
profits .  Ask  for  Book 
No.  1373 

GARAGE  $69.50  AND  UP 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO., 

1223-1273  Pika  St.,  Cietcinnati,  0. 
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Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmers’  big  questions. 

How  can  I  grow  crops  with  less 
expense  ?  How  can  I  save  in  plant¬ 
ing  potatoes?  How  make  high 
priced  seed  go  farthest  ?  The 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

solves  the  labor  problem  and  makes 
the  best  use  of  high  priced  seed. 

Means  $5  to  $50  extra  profit  per  acre. 

Every  seed  piece  in  its  place 
and  only  one.  Saves  1  to  2 
bushels  seed  per  acre.  Uni¬ 
form  depth;  even 
spacing.  Wa  make 
a  full  line  of  potato 
machinery.  Send 
for  booklet  today. 

No  Misses 
No  Doubles 

BatemanM’f’gCo.,  Box  2B,,  Grenlocli, N.  J. 


Making  a  Garden 

A  Southern  reader  writes :  “I  have  a 
garden  86x200  feet,  which  was  for  years 
a  stable  lot  and  never  plowed  till  last 
March.  Though  it  was  well  cultivated 
the  yield  this  Summer  was  not  good,  and 
the  land  evidently  is  not  fertile,  as  the 
manure  laid  on  the  hard  clay  and  the 
drainage  carried  off  the  plant  food.  The 
soil  evidently  lacks  humus.  What  treat¬ 
ment  would  you  advise  to  get  this  clay 
into  a  more  mellow  and  fertile  condition? 
There  is  another  tract  of  same  size  ad¬ 
joining  this  garden  which  for  many  years 
was  the  backyard  of  a  farmhouse.  It  is 
very  hard  and  is  covered  with  a  thick, 
sod  of  Bermuda  grass.  I  shall  shortly  add 
this  to  my  garden.  I  have  a  gardener 
who  is  not  overworked  and  plenty  of 
teams  and  implements,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  strawy  manure.” 

The  stable  lot  accumulated  manure  and 
this  was  cleaned  up  every  year  and  finally 
took  all  the  soil  with  it,  leaving  only  the 
hard-tramped  and  puddled  clay.  Of  course, 
breaking  this  last  Spring  it  did  not  yield 
well.  Had  it  been  broken  deeply  the 
Fall  before  and  let  lie  rough  for  the  frost 
to  mellow  it  the  clay  would  have  been 
in  better  condition.  I  think  that  it  is 
about  as  much  the  physical  condition  of 
the  soil  as  its  lack  of  fertility  which  has 
interfered  with  its  productiveness.  I 
would  suggest  that  it  be  broken  deeply 
now  and  a  ton  an  acre  of  slaked  lime 
applied  and  well  harrowed  in.  Then 
cover  it  thickly  with  the  strawy  manure 
and  let  it  lie  and  rot  through  the  Winter, 
and  turn  it  under  in  the  Spring.  Rotten 
loaves  and  mold  from  the  forest  will  help, 
too.  Then  in  planting  the  gai’den  crops 
use  commercial  fertilizer  freely,  especially 
acid  phosphate  to  supplement  the  manure. 

The  lot  covered  with.  Bermuda  grass 
should  be  plowed  now  about  three  inches 
deep,  so  as  to  just  get  under  the  running 
rootstocks  of  the  grass.  Then  harrow 
the  grass  free  from  the  soil  and  rake  up 
in  windrows  with  the  hay-rake  and  haul 
it  off  to  a  gully  or  waste  place.  Then 
break  the  land  deeply  and  harrow  in  lime 
as  suggested  for  the  other  lot,  aud  ma¬ 
nure  and  treat  it  in  same  way. 

Then  for  a  time  run  the  two  plots  sep¬ 
arately,  and  while  one  plot  is  growing 
vegetables  grow  cow  peas  to  turn  under 
and  follow  with  Crimson  clover  as  a 
AVinter  cover.  Cover  the  clover  with 
manure  in  the  Winter,  and  turn  under 
in  early  Spring,  even  if  not  more  than 
half  grown.  It  will  have  done » its  duty 
as  a  Winter  cover.  Then  use  that  plot 
for  vegetables  while  the  other  is  being 
run  in  peas  and  clover  and  manure,  the 
object  being  to  increase  the  luimus  or 
organic  decay  in  the  soil ;  in  fact,  to  make 
a  soil  where  it  has  been  wasted.  Finally, 
when  you  have  a  mellow  dark  soil  and 
need  the  whole  for  the  garden  crops,  you 
can  depeud  on  manure  for  the  humus  and 
use  the  commercial  fertilizers  liberally. 
With  the  accumulation  of  organic  decay 
the  potash  with  which  your  red  clay  soil 
abounds  will  be  released,  and  in  addition 
to  manure  you  will  need  only  liberal 
applications  of  acid  phosphate.  The 
smothering  crops  of  peas  and  clover  will 
prevent  the  reappearance  of  the  Bermuda 
grass,  aided  by  the  clean  cultivation  of 
the  gai’den  crops.  About  every  third  time 
the  peas  are  turned  under  harrow  in  lime 
again.  That  is,  lime  once  in  six  years. 

W.  F.  MASSEY, 


A  Massachusetts  War  Garden 

I  have  been  trying  to  grow  about 
everything  one  should  in  the  line  of  veg¬ 
etables.  I  have  not  used  one  pound  of 
manure  for  eight  years.  I  sow  rye  and 
oats  each  year,  change  to  Sweet  clover, 
aud  this  year,  it  is  Alsike  clover.  This  is 
how  I  manage  it:  After  the  cultivation 
in  late  August,  I  sow  clover  between  rows 
of  vegetables,  I  try  to  get  my  potatoes 
in  early,  so  as  to  mature  early.  I  dig 
those,  cultivate,  seed  to  clover,  and  roll 
some ;  this  gives  clover  about  eight  to  12 
inches  high  to  dig  in.  I  have  clover  sown 
after  peas  that  is  in  full  bloom  now,  and 
I  only  have  one  day  per  week  to  take 
care  of  the  garden,  as  my  occupation  is 
that  of  chauffeur.  Ii.  F.  L. 

Readville,  Mass. 


Hay  is  bringing  from  $29  to  $30  a  ton. 
Wheat,  $2 ;  corn,  from  $4.50  to  $4.75  per 
cwt. ;  potatoes,  $2  bu. ;  apples,  $1.75  to 
$2  bu. ;  sweet  cider,  $10  to  $12  bbl. ;  tur¬ 
nips.  ,$1.25  to  $1.50;  cabbage,  $1.25  bu. ; 
live  poultry.  25c  lb.,  dressed.  40c,  aud  fresh 
eggs,  as  high  as  75  to  80c  doz.  j.  J.  l. 

Allegheny  Co.,  Pa. 


J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY,  42nd  St.  Building 

New  York  City,  New  York 


Long  Wear  Means  Small  Cost 


Save  1/^  on  Shoe  Costs 

By  selling  direct  we  can  offer  you  these  long  wear  KORRY- 
KROME  Shoes  for  $6.  ($6.25  West  of  the  Mississippi.) 

High  grade  material  and  workmanship  throughout.  The  soles 
are  genuine  KORRY-KROME,  guaranteed  waterproof  and  to 
wear  twice  as  long  as  any  other  soles.  Save  the  cost  of  resoling. 
Wide  comfortable  lasts.  Several  styles  in  black  or  tan. 
Absolutely  correct  fit  assured. 

Guarani  ee. 

KORRY-KROME  Shoes  are  guaranteed  for  perfect 
zvorkmansliip,  material  and  long  wear.  Money 
refunded  or  shoes  replaced  if  defective  in  any  way. 

We  ship  prepaid  parcel  post.  Your  check  is  good.  Give  size  or  number 
in  your  old  shoes.  Sena  for  style  Circular  D. 

THE  K-K  SHOE  CO., 


KORRY- 
KROME 
half  soles 
60c,  a  pair, 
heel  lifts  25  c,  both 
for  75c,  delivered. 


60  EAST  MAIN  ST.,  CORRY,  PA. 


The  First  COLT  Lighting 
Plant  Sent  out  its  “Wave 
of  Reputation”  in  1899 — 

— A  reputation  which  has  been  steadily  spreading 
in  ever  widening  circles  ever  since. 

The  thousands  of  COLT  PLANTS  which  we  have 
built,  improved  and  marketed  during  these  eighteen 
years,  have  one  and  all  helped  to  build  up  this  most 
valuable  COLT  asset. 

— And  we  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  the 
biggest  factor  in  our  success. 

COLT  reputation  for  dependable,  efficient  service 
(without  repair  expense)  is  the  one  big  reason  why 
country  home  owners  have  purchased  COLT  plants 
in  steadily  increasing  numbers  each  year. 

7)LT 


TRAL 


Carbide  Lighting  and 
Cooking  Plants 

are  built  to  furnish  the  country  home  with  lighting 
and  cooking  advantages,  which  every  city  home  has 
long  enjoyed  —  built  to  supply  brilliant  inexpensive 
light  for  the  home  and  barns  and  gas  fuel  for  the 
kitchen  range. 

The  COLT  of  proper  size  for  the  average  home  takes  up  a  floor 
space  of  but  23  inches  x  56  inches  in  your  cellar  or  in  an  outbuid- 
ing.  It  needs  no  attention  other  than  a  few  minutes’  time  for 
recharging  every  few  weeks.  It  is  built  to  give  lasting  service, 
and  to  furnish  gas  for  lighting  and  cooking  that  you  can  get 
from  no  other  source  for  the  same  money. 

Write  for  the  latest  handsomely  illustrated  COLT  booklets. 

If  you  want  a  free  estimate  oj  cost  of  installation,  mention 
the  number  of  rooms  in  your  house,  and  the  number  of  lights 
you  would  want  in  your  bam  and  other  outbuildings. 


Don’t  sell  all  your  hogs  and  pay  big  butcher  bills. 

Save  some  of  them  and  have  good,  clean,  sweet  hams,  bacon,  sausage 
for  your  own  table  when  wanted— and  at  less  than  half  market  prices. 

You  cun  do  it  easily  with  the  National  Giant  Smoke  House.  This  wonderful  Smoke 
House  is  portable,  can  be  operated  in  basement  or  kitchen,  same  as  a  stove — or  on 
the  back  porch,  or  in  the  yard— anywhere.  Made  in  3  sizes.  Runs  on  sawdust  and  cobs 
!  hickory  bark  for  seasoning.  Gives  better,  cleaner,  sweeter  meat  than  you’ve  ever  had  before. 


national  giant 

■>ORT/\BLE 

SMohe  house 


The 

Get  This 
Free  Book 


WMi 


AND  SANITARY"  STORL  MOUSE 

!sai?reat8QCces9.  Positively  tho  best  way  of  smoklnfT  Hams,  Bacon,  Saasasos. 
Meat  cannot  over-heat.  Air-cooled  conveyors  regrulato  temperature. 

After  smoking  meatSf  use  for  store  house.  Absolutely  bug  and  mite  proof. 
Keeps  meat  sweet  all  summer.  Worth  Its  price  many  times  over  for  this 
feature  alone.  The  National  Giant  Smoko  House  is  made  entirely  of  heavy 
galvanized  iiheet  stOGliStrong  reinforcing.  Fireproof.  Guarantaod*  ^od  for 

FREE  BOOK 

which  gfvos  prizo-winning  recipes  for  curing  Ham^  Bacon,  Sausages  at 
bomo;  also  got  our  low  pncoa  on  2.  5  and  lO-hog  size  Smoke  Houses. 

PORTABLE  ELEVATOR  MFG.  CO. 

^258  McCiun  Street  Bloomingrton,  Illinois 
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Fireproof,  weatherproof,  dur¬ 
able — and  reasonable  in  cost. 


Full  weight,  highest  quality; 
formed  in  standard  patterns. 

APOLLO-KEYSTONE  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets 

glv0  unexcelled  service  and  satisfaction.  These  sheets  insure  greatest  resistance  to  rust  and  corro-sion,  and 
are  absolutely  unequaled  for  Kooftng,  Siding,  Culverts,  Tanks,  Flumes,  Cisterns,  and  all  forms  of  exposed 
sheet  metal  work.  Look  for  the  Keystone  added  below  regular  Apollo  trade-mark~it  indicates  that  Copper 
Steel  is  used.  Sold  by  weight  by  leading  dealers.  Accept  no  substitute.  Every  farmer  and  owner  of  buildings 
should  haveour ‘‘Better  Buildings**  booklet  containing  valuable  roofing  information.  Sent  free  upon  i-equest. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY.  General  Offices:  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


The  Red  Hens. — There  have  been  a 
niimber  of  questions  about  the  behavior 
of  our  Red  hens  at  the  Vineland  contest. 
I  am  glad  we  made  no  brags  about  the 
performance  of  these  birds,  for  truth  puts 
boasting  in  the  ice-box,  and  the  truth 
about  our  hens  is  that  half  of  them  proved 
to  be  drones  in  their  first  year.  Most  of 
us  have  read  the  Irish  story  of  the  little 
Red  hen.  Hho  flew  up  on  the  rafter  to 
get  away  from  the  fox.  That  sly  rascal 
got  below  her  and  just  ran  around  in  a 
circle — chasing  his  tail.  The  foolish  hen 
kept  her  eyes  on  him  inst(*ad  of  attending 
to  the  business  of  hanging  to  that  rafter. 
The  result  was  she  got  dizzy  and  let  go 
— which  was  the  end  of  her.  Very  likely 
my  Red  hens  were  somewhat  like  the 
original  red  lady.  The  limelight  of  pub¬ 
licity  made  them  dizzy  and  they  forgot  to 
lay.  Rut  I  refuse  to  join  the  ranks  of 
those  old  characters  who  “with  one  accord 
began  to  make  excuses  !”  ‘^TManufacturing 
excuse.g  is  not  an  infant  industry.  It 
needs  no  tariff  or  bounty  to  build  it  up.  I 
would  rather  put  an  embai’go  on  it.  So 
here  is  the  plain,  unvanished  tale. 

The  Record. — The  10  Reds  laid,  in 
their  pullet  year,  1,425  eggs.  Some  of 
these  eggs  (5G  in  all)  were  laid  outside 
the  trap-nest.  Those  actually  credited 
to  the  bens  were  distributed  as  follows: 

No.  1 — Polly . l.SS  eggs. 

“  2— Belle  . 1.58  “ 

“  8— Queen  . 100  “ 

“  4--Betty  M' . 196  “ 

“  5— Faith  . 168  “ 

“  6— Hope  . 1.30  “ 

“  7— Charitv  . 146  “ 

“  8— Success . 104  “ 

“  9— Rufa  .  80  ‘ 

“  10 — Pollyanna  ...149  " 

Now,  if  those  bii'ds  came  back  to  us 
after  the  contest  I  should  proceed  about 
as' follows:  It  would  be  a  case  of  “Polly 
put  the  kettle  on,”  with  Polly  inside  of 
the  kettle.  Her  place  is  in  a  pie  or  a 
stew.  As  for  Queen,  the  mai’k  of  100 
looks  well  on  a  civil  service  examination, 
but  eight  dozen  eggs  a  year,  distributed 
as  Queen’s  were,  never  could  buy  a  hen 
a  place  in  the  sun.  It  would  be  queen  of 
a  nice  chicken  dinner  for  No.  3.  As  for 
Hope,  the  poet  says  it  springs  eternal  in 
the  human  breast,  but  there  is  no  hope  in 
the  breast  meat  of  No.  6.  Off  with  her 
head !  I  must  say,  however*,  that  the 
present  Hope  is  a  substitute.  The  orig¬ 
inal  Hope  was  a  sister  of  Betty  M.  and 
Faith.  She  laid  her.self  to  death.  Then 
the  present  Hope  came  in  to  take  the 
vacant  chair.  She  seems  to  have  been  a 
white-livered  Hope,  determined  to  take 
no  risks  of  dying  the  death  of  her  prede¬ 
cessor.  As  for  Success!  Well,  at  any 
rate  here  is  additional  proof  that  Shake¬ 
speare  was  right  when  he  said — “what’s 
in  a  name?”  Her  success  wmuld  sputter 
in  the  frying  pan.  And  thou,  too,  Rufa  ! 
She  started  so  late  in  the  contest  that  I 
did  not  expect  great  things  from  her,  but 
I  did  think  she  would  keep  at  it  like  the 
turtle,  and  reach  100.  However,  she  may 
be  planning  a  tremendous  spurt  this  year. 
Well,  I  have  not  been  really  surprised  at 
anything  for  a  good  many  years,  but  if 
Rufa  comes  to  the  front  now  I  shall  have 
a  shock  of  wonder! 

The  Good  Ones. — If  I  had  those  hens 
back  this  Winter  I  would  put  Belle,  Char¬ 
ity  and  Pollyanna  in  a  pen  by  themselves 
with  the  best  Rose  Comb  cockerel  I  have. 
These  three  birds  have  rose  combs  and 
are  related.  Then  I  would  put  Betty  M. 
and  Faith  wth  a  Single  Comb  cockerel — 
getting  all  the  chicks  possible  from  Betty 
M.  I  think  this  bird  comes  of  a  sure  lay¬ 
ing  strain.  The  original  Betty  M.  of  two 
years  ago  laid  201  eggs  in  her  pullet 
year,  and  the  bird  with  the  same  name  in 
the  Favorite  Hen  contest  also  made  a 
fine  record.  The  two  birds  this  year,  of 
much  the  same  breeding,  have  done  well, 
and  but  for  the  outbreak  of  disease  at 
Vineland  would  have  done  much  better. 
Thus,  while  Faith  is  credited  with  168 
eggs,  I  go  by  her  family,  and  believe  she 
will  produce  some  great  daughters.  It  is 
strange  about  the  first  three  birds  on  this 
list.  They  are  of  much  the  same  breeding 
as  Polly,  which  made  a  record  of  2.34  eggs 
two  years  ago.  Previous  to  this  present 
record  every  bird  of  tb's  strain  has  been 
a  great  perfoi-mer.  That  is  why  I  still 
have  great  faith  in  this  family,  and  would 
breed  the  three  birds,  even  though  two 
of  them  fall  below  150  eggs. 

PooRT.Y  Started. — I  can  easily  under¬ 
stand  w'by  the  last  four  birds  in  this  list 
made  a  poor  showing.  They  were  small 
and  undeveloped  when  they  were  entered, 
and  did  not  .start  laying  for  several 
months.  In  fact,  Pollyanna  laid  her  149 
eggs  in  288  days.  Rufa  did  not  start 
until  the  nineteenth  week.  I  knew  these 
pullets  were  too  small  and  immature,  but 
I  sent  them  because  I  knew  their  breed¬ 
ing  was  right,  and  I  felt  that  while  they 
might  fall  behind  the  first  year  they  will 
come  back  in  the  second  year  and  make 
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a  good  total  record.  8o  I  will  stay  by 
them  yet,  and  back  them  for  a  good  show¬ 
ing  on  their  two-year-old  form.  In  the 
case  of  Polly  and  Queen  I  do  not  know 
what  to  say.  These  pullets  were  large 
and  well  developed,  i  .d  full  of  life.  They 
are  out  of  a  family  noted  for  heavy  lay¬ 
ing — yet  they  prove  themselves  drones. 
Rufa  and  Success  may  be  like  the  boy  or 
girl  sent  to  college  •without  proper  train¬ 
ing  in  foundation  principles.  Of  course 
they  cannot  keep  up  -wfitti  the  rush.  Polly 
and  Queen  have  had  breeding,  health, 
size  and  training  to  start  with.,  yet  they 
fell  down  on  their  pedigree  and  fooled 
their  bringing  up.  It  shows  that  pedi¬ 
gree  alone  will  never  win  a  race ;  a  “pedi¬ 
gree  without  a  horse”  never  goes  to  the 
front.  Thus  the  man  or  woman  who 
knows  how  to  select  a  layer  is  about  as 
useful  as  the  parents  of  the  bird'.  It  is 
evident  that  no  man  can  safely  agree  to 
peddle  out  big  record  hens  on  pedigree 
alone.  The  hens  must  be  built  for  laying 
as  well  as  bred  for  it. 

Next  Year. — As  most  of  our  people 
know,  these  hens  are  to  remain  at  Vine- 
land  another  year  to  see  -w’hat  they  will 
do  in  their  second  season.  Along  iii  Feb¬ 
ruary  I  am  to  send  a  cockerel  to  mate 
with  these  10  birds.  Then  the  plan  is 
to  raise  one  pullet  from  each  hen.  Next 
year  those  10  daughters  will  enter  a  new 
contest,  while  the  10  hens  now  being  test¬ 
ed  will  come  home.  The  object  of  this 
i.s  to  see  if  any  difference  will  be  found 
between,  say,  daughter  of  Betty  M.  and 
Rufa!  I  have  a  fine  cockerel  ready  for 
this  mating  and  the  result  will  be  interest¬ 
ing.  I  believe  that  Rufa  and  Success  will 
come  back  during  this  second  year  and 
make  a  good  record.  I  rather  expect  them 
to  beat  Betty  M.  This  confidence  is  based 
on  their  pedigree,  as  I  know  their  mother 
was  a  good  hen,  and  that  their  grand¬ 
mother  on  the  father’s  side  was  superior. 
Now  we  shall  see. 

What  Is  a  Good  Hen. — To  hear  some 
people  talk  a  hen  is  hardly  worth  keeping 
unless  she  lays  17  dozen  or  more  eggs  per 
year.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  usual 
farm  hen  on  the  dairy  or  general  farm 
does  not  exceed  eight  dozen  eggs  per  year. 
People  may  hoot  at  this  statement,  but  I 
believe  it  is  true.  You  notice  that  half 
of  my  pen  averaged  only  about  nine  dozen 
eggs  during  the  year,  and  I  am  sure  that 
if  these  selected  birds  do  that  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  average  barnyai-d 
flock  ■would  fall  below  eight  dozen.  '  We 
had  some  very  superior  Leghorns  at 
Storrs  and  yet  one  of  them  laid  only  six 
dozen,  w'hile  three  of  them  averaged  less 
than  nine  dozen.  I  think  Queen  and  Suc¬ 
cess  are  fully  equal  in  performance  to  80 
per  cent  of  the  hens  that  run  about  the 
farm.  The  shame  of  these  two  drones  is 
that  with  every  chance  in  care  and  feed¬ 
ing  they  failed.  The  farm  hen  that  en¬ 
dures  heat  and  cold,  vermin  and  semi- 
staiwation  and  still  equals  my  miscalled 
“Queen”  is  a  better  bird,  but  she  does  not 
have  a  chance.  I  would  kill  these  five 
birds  because  the  actual  figures  show  that 
they  are  drones.  They  no  doubt  put  up 
a  great  bluff  at  cackling  and  singing,  and 
without  these  cold  and  cheerless  figures 
they  would  go  on  stealing  gi-ain  away 
from  us  as  thousands  of  other  hens  are 
doing.  I  think  a  hen  that  lays  12  dozen 
eggs  in  her  working  season  is  a  good  one, 
but  I  should  get  rid  of  her  as  quickly  as 
possible  when  she  stopped  laying.  The 
deadbeats  in  the  poultry  yard  are  live 
wires  to  burn  up  profits,  and  these  dead¬ 
beats  seem  to  be  kept  alive  by  two  prin¬ 
cipal  things.  Wo  use  too  many  fine  song¬ 
sters  like  Rufa  and  Queen  for  breeders. 
We  select  the  male  bird  more  by  his 
feathers  than  by  the  patient  performance 
of  his  mother  and  grandmother.  Then 
w'hen  we  get  the  pullets  goiag  we  do  not 
cull  out  those  not  built  for  laying.  So  I 
think  the  chicken  man  stands  today  at  a 
foi’k  of  the_  road,  where  two  guides  await 
him.  One  is  a  drone — either  the  daughter 
of  another  drone  or  the  daughter  of  a 
well-bred  hen,  but  with  the  Avrong  build. 
In  these  days  of  high  prices  she  Avill  lead 
you  to  destruction.  The  other  is  a  busi¬ 
ness  hen  of  any  breed.  She  is  well  bred 
and  well  built — a  selected  sample.  This 
hen  will  not  pay  you  an  immediate  for¬ 
tune,  but  she  will  keep  you  going  safely 
until  the  tide  turns,  feed  goes  down  and 
the  crowd  comes  running  to  buy  good 
stock  once  more.  My  advice  would  be  to 
stick  to  the  hen.  Get  the  best  blood  you 
can,  learn  to  cull  out  the  drones,  and  do 
it  early. 

There  Are  Others. — This,  of  course, 
is  a  scattering  talk  about  hens,  but  much 
the  same  thing  will  apply  to  everything 
which  carries  life,  and  thus  we  must 
choo.se  between  dimne  or  do-it.  This 
world  can  never  be  the  same  again.  The 
Avar  is  Changing  it  beyond  recall.  In  all 
lines  of  farming  Ave  must  get  r*id  of  the 
drones  or  they  Avill  eat  us  up.  When  this 
war  is  over  all  the  inventive  poAver  Avhich 
has  been  driven  to  find  ueAv  Avays  of  kill¬ 
ing  men  and  desti-oyinv  property  will  be 
put  at  Avork  to  give  new  life  to  man  and 
to  build  up  and  build  over.  Men  Avill 
come  home  from  the  AAmr  with  broader 
vieAvs  and  larger  ideas,  and  they  will  not 
settle  quietly  into  the  old  AAmys.  It  Avill 
be  hard  lines  for  the  “Queens”  and  the 
“Rufas”  Avho  fail  at  the  test,  and  I  do  not 
think  the  Avorld  will  regard  them  as  char¬ 
itably  as  I  do  the.se  ridiculous  Reds.  The 
future  has  a  poor  place  for  the  poorly- 
bred  hen  and  the  untrained  boy  or  girl. 
They  will  surely  take  a  back  seat. 

H.  w.  c. 


An  Optimistic  Hen  Man 

I  notice  that  you  Avant  to  hear  from 
poultrymen  Avho  feel  optimistic  about  the 
future.  I,  for  one,  do,  because  feed  is 
coming  down.  First,  the  government 
wishes  to  increase  the  meat  supply  quick¬ 
ly.  by  encouraging  poultry  raising.  In 
order  to  do  so,  it  Avill  and  mast  do  all  in 
its  power  to  make  feed  prices  come  doAvn. 
Mr.  Hoover  himself  has  said  recently  to  a 
committee  of  the  American  Poultry  A.sso- 
eiation :  “Ho  not  be  surprised  if  /eed 
juices  come  doAvn  50  per  cent.”  Second, 
the  record  corn  and  grain  crops  of  this 
year  are  soon  coming  in.  Avith  a  smaller 
number  of  jmultry  and  stock  on  hand  to 
utilize  them.  There  will  be  less  poultry 
this  late  Fall  than  any  year  previous,  due 
to  large  amounts  marketed  and  small  num¬ 
ber  raised.  In  other  Avords.  there  is  rela¬ 
tively  more  feed  and  relatively  less  stock. 

Third,  flour  is  being  shii)ped  to  EurojjC 
instead  of  Avhole  grains,  because  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  economize  on  shipi)ing  space. 
This  means  that  Avheat,  bran,  middlings 
and  re<l-dog  flour  must  he  left  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  so  they  Avill  become  cheap 
and  abundant.  On  the  other  hand,  egg 
prices  next  Spring  Avill  be  higher  than 
ever  bcfoi-o.  because  of  the  laaluced  sup¬ 
ply  of  laying  hens  and  pullets  noAv  on 
hand.  Tlien,  with  feed  prices  down  and 
eggs  uj').  maybe  the  poulti'ymen  Avill  feel 
re])aid  for  the  lean  year  of  1917. 

^Moreover,  the  poultryman  Avho  has  good 
breeding  hens  in  stock  will  get  A’ery  high 
prices  for  day-old  chicks  and  for  hatching 
eggs.  This,  I  believe  Avill  result  from 
three  things.  The  average  consumer  who 
has  to  pay  for  eggs  at  sky-rocket  prices  is 
liable  to  find  a  backyard  where  he  can 
raise  his  own  eggs.  The  general  public 
will  replenish  their  sold-out  flocks  if  feed 
goes  doAvii  (as  Mr.  Hoover  predicted). 
And  third,  the  Avidesjiread  campaign  of 
iTncle  .Sam  to  induce  everybody  to  raise 
chickens  and  increase  the  meat  supjdy 
next  Spring  Is  also  liable  to  incraese 
price  and  demand  on  hatching  eggs  and 
breeding  stock.  The  two  big  “ifs”  to  the 
above  prediction  are: 

1.  Will  Hoover  succeed  iu  smashing 
prices? 

2.  Will  the  government’s  latest  substi¬ 
tution  campaign  keep  feed  prices  up  in¬ 
stead  of  down? 

The  people  are  being  induced  to  con¬ 
sume  more  corn,  oats  and  barley  to  sub¬ 
stitute  AA’heat  (for  the  Allies).  A  feAV 
months  ago  a  similar  camj^aign  caused  a 
noted  rLse  in  corn.  Will  the  heaA*y  corn  | 
and  grain  crops  be  able  to  withstand  this  ; 
noAV  drain  on  them?  Time  Avill  tt  1. 
What  do  others  think  about  this? 

New  Y'ork.  s.  ii.  k. 


The  Hen  Business. — The  Connecticut 
Agricultural  College  has  conducted  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  42  representath’e  poultry  farms 
in  that  State.  They  found  that  the  aver¬ 
age  labor  income  Avas  ,$752.  That  means 
the  amount  credited  to  the  operator’s 
labor  after  paying  all  expenses,  including 
taxes  and  5  per  cent,  interest.  This 
labor  income  ran  all  the  Avay  from  $2,000 
doAvn  to  a  loss  of  $600.  On  11  farms  the 
hens  averaged  over  1.30  eggs  a  year.  On 

14  farms  the  average  Avas  100-130;  on 

15  from  70-100,  and  on  tAvo  farms  less 
than  70  eggs  per  year.  The  actual  weight 
of  production  for  a  hen  ran  from  54  up 
to  160  eggs.  Very  feAv  of  these  poultry 
men  Avould  believe  that  the  hens  Avere 
laying  less  than  100  eggs  a  year,  yet  the 
average  of  592  hens  Avas  97  eggs.  This 
we  believe  is  aboA*e  the  egg  production  on 
the  great  majority  of  our  farms.  Many 
farmers  will  not  believe  it,  but  a  careful 
test  Avill  shoAV  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  hens  lay  le.ss  than  75  eggs  during  the 
year,  arid  this  Avill  explain  to  a  large  de¬ 
gree  Avhy  it  is  that  the  extra  high  price  of 
grain  has  hit  the  poultry  business  so 
hard.  It  Avas  not  until  the  expenses 
mounted  so  rapidly  that  the  farmers  had 
the  truth  of  egg  production  forced  upon 
them.  It  would  be  i)ossible  on  most  of 
these  farms  to  increase  the  egg  produc¬ 
tion  from  2()  to  30  per  cent.,  by  making 
better  selection  of  laying  stock,  and  ob¬ 
taining  cockerels  from  families  noted  for 
high  egg  records. 


Safety 
and 
Service 

Buy  a  wood  saw  strong 
enough  to  be  safe  un¬ 
der  any  strain  and  dur¬ 
able  enough  to  last  you  for  years.  The 
Appleton  has  tremendously  strong,  rigid 
frame  of  rngle  steel;  or  bardAvood,  bolt¬ 
ed, braced  andmortised— doesn’t  get  out 
of  line.  Lathe  turned  steel  shaft.  Dust 
proof,  non-heating,  self-adjusting 
bearings,  keep  eaw  true  and  steady 
even  after  years  of  wear. 
lOsizes;  tilting  andslidingtable 
types  and  drag  circular  log 
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Dorit'Hlaiffe  yq#  Cbws- 
Get.  this  Bddk'Its  Ree 


It  shows  the  way  to  make 
more  money  on  your  cows. 
Written  by  authorities  on 
dairy  feeding.  Tells 
why  the  famous 

HARDER 
SILOS 

arc  used 
Govt,  and 
of  Successful 
men.  AVrite 
and  get  tills  valu¬ 
able  book. 

Harder  Mfg.  Co., 


Box  11 


CobIesliiII,N.r. 
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GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  fanner’s  big  questions; 

How  canl  have  a  good  garden  with 
least  expense?  How  can  the  wife 
have  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  for 
the  home  table  with  least  labor  ? 

TJ?n\T  A  r' Combined  Hill 
IKUJN  A.Kjrh,  and  Drill  Seeder 

solves  the  garden  labor  problem. 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools — 
stored  in  small  space.  Sows,  cov¬ 
ers,  cultivates,  weeds,  ridges, 
etc.  .better  than  old-time  tools. 
A  woman,  boy  or  girl  can 
push  itand  doa  day^s  hand¬ 
work  in  60 
minutes.  38 
combina¬ 
tions,  S4.60 
to  $30  00. 
Write  fop 
booklet. 

BatemanM’f’gCo.,Box  2C.  ,Grenloch,N. 


The  Modem 
Gas 

Tractor 


Its  construction, 
utility,  opera¬ 
tion  and  repair. 


By  Victor  W.  Pago. 

5'/4x7'/2.  Cl.  475  pp.  24  III. 
3  folding  plates. 


The 

latest 
and  most 
complete 
work  pub¬ 
lished  o  n 
farm  tract¬ 
ors  and  tractor  power  plants,  treating  exhaustively 
on  their  design  and  construction,  and  giving  complete 
iustructions  on  their  care,  operation  and  repair.  It 
describes  all  ignition  systems,  all  types  of  vaporizers 
and  carburetors,  latest  forms  of  power  plants  ami 
installations,  clutches,  speed  changing  and  reversing 
gears,  all  frame  parts  and  their  functions,  and  every 
recent  improvement  in  tractor  and  auxiliary  appli¬ 
ances.  All  types  and  sizes  of  gasoline,  kerosene  and 
oil  tractors  are  fully  described.  Every  phase  of 
traction  engineering  practice  is  fully  covered. 


The  above  book  will  be  sent  postpaid  for  Two 
New  Yearly  Subscriptions  or  Twenty  Ten-week  Trial 
Subscriptions  or  Four  Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions 
or  One  New  Yearly  Subscription  and  Two  Renewal 
Subscriptions. 
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Transplanting  Dasheens 

Since  the  dashecn  is  tender  to  frost  and 
also  requires  a  growing  season  of  about 
six  months  in  order  to  produce  a  profit¬ 
able  crop,  its  culture  has  been  confined  to 
the  extreme  Southern  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  There  is  a  method,  however,  by 
which  this  valuable  new  root  crop  can  be 
grown  in  sections  as  far  north  as  Mary¬ 
land  and  Tennessee.  This  is  by  starting 
the  pl.ants  under  glass  four  or  five  weeks 
before  conditions  are  right  for  outdoor 
planting.  Healthy  conns  weighing  from 
one  to  two  ounces  are  selected  and  bedded 
two  or  three  inches  deep  in  sand  in  a 
greenhou.se  bench  or  in  a  hotbed.  Only 
moderate  heat  is  necessary  to  start  them 
into  growth,  shoots  with  one  or  two  leaves 
being  sent  up,  and  quite  large  root  sys¬ 
tems  are  formed  from  the  base  of  the 
conn.  In  about  four  weeks  plants  a  foot 
high  will  be  ready  for  transplanting. 
These  should  be  taken  up  with  as  much 


of  the  root  system  as  possible,  and  set  in 
rows  in  the  field,  four  feet  apart  and  30 
inches  apart  in  the  row.  If  possible  the 
freshly-set  plants  should  be  watered. 
These  transplanted  plants  will  start  into 
growth  quickly  if  the  weather  is  warm, 
and  mature  a  crop  three  or  four  weeks 
before  conns  planted  direct  in  the  field 
in  the  ustml  way.  Whether  or  not  this 
method  will  be  practical  on  a  commercial 
scale  is  yet  to  be  found  out,  but  it  will 
serve  nicely  for  small  lots.  The  dasheeu 
does  best  in  a  well-prepared  and  rather 
rich  soil,  and  on  such  soils  it  will  give  a 
heavier  yield  of  roots  than  is  generally 
gotten  from  either  Irish  or  sweet  potatoes, 
for  which  crops  the  dasheeu  is  a  fine  sub¬ 
stitute.  J.  T.  B. 


Grape  Notes  From  Missouri 

Mericadel  and  Xinta. — The  past  sea¬ 
son  was  a  favorable  one  for  grapes.  Some 
of  the  Itogers’  Hybrids  did  not  pollinate 
well.  Wilder  was  an  offender  in  this  re¬ 
spect  and  its  croi)  was  very  disappointing. 
The  Munson  seedlings  under  test  con¬ 
firmed  previous  estimates.  I  wrote  of 
these  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  March  17.  I 
said  then  and  must  repeat  now  that  the 
two  most  valuable  are  the  Mericadel  and 
Xinta.  Ten  young  vines  of  the  first 
variety  were  loaded  with  as  beautiful  and 
showy  fruit  as  I  have  ever  seen.  The 
bunches  are  very  handsome,  long,  seldom 
shouldered,  exceedingly  compact,  beauti¬ 
fully  colored.  The  vines  are  very  pro¬ 
ductive,  very  vigorous,  exempt  from  rot 
and  shunned  by  the  leaf  roller.  The  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  fruit  is  first-class,  among  the 
very  best,  as  might  be  expected  from  its 
half  Delaware  parentage.  The  color  is 
black.  The  Xinta  also  added  considerably 
to  its  former  estimates.  This  is  a  black 
grape  that  ripens  some  days  before  the 
Concord.  Most  of  its  blood  is  derived 
from  the  wild  grape,  and  its  flavor  is 
piquant  and  agreeable,  better  than  that 
of  the  Concoi-d,  to  my  taste.  Compared 
with  the  Concord  it  is  more  vigorous  in 
growth,  healthier  in  foliage,  equally  as 
productive,  larger  in  berry,  tougher  skin¬ 
ned,  a  better  keeper  and  will  outsell  it  on 
the  market. 

Displacing  Campbell’s  Early. — This 
year  it  was  able  to  advance  to  the  high 
honor  of  a  full  substitute  for  Campbell’s 
Early,  which  has  always  stood  at  the  head 


of  all  the  varieties  in  the  vineyard.  I  had 
not  thofight  it  capable  of  rising  to  this 
distinction,  but  this  year  it  proved  its 
claims  by  deeds.  The  Italian  fruit  ven¬ 
ders.  who  generally  monopolize  that  line 
of  business,  want  a  large  showy  black 
grape  that  is  a  good  handlei’,  that  will 
not  shell  off  and  is  not  easily  crushed. 
In  these  respects  Campbell’s  is  unrivalled. 
They  will  accept  Moore’s  Early  because 
it  is  about  the  same  size  as  Campbell’s, 
but  it  does  not  handle  nearly  so  well.  We 
cut  and  sell  Moore’s  first  because  it  is  not 
so  good  a  keeper  and  because  the  fruit 
vender.s.  if  first  given  Campbell’s,  are  apt 
to  grumble  when  it  is  replaced  by  Moore’s. 
This  year,  to  our  surpise,  when  Xinta 
became  ripe,  it  was  so  nearly  equal  to 
Campbell  s  in  size,  general  appearance 
and  in  keeping  and  handling  qualities, 
that  we  passed  from  Campbell’s  right  on 
to  it  without  hearing  a  word  from  the 
keen  Italians  to  indicate  that  they  had 
even  noticed  the  change.  I  considered 
this  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the  Xinta, 
Its  one  weakness,  strange  to  say,  is  identi¬ 
cal  with  the  greatest  weakness  of  Camp¬ 
bell’s.  and  that  is  the  imperfect  pollina¬ 
tion  of  its  flowers.  Although  both  Camp¬ 
bell’s  and  Xinta  were  planted  in  close 
proximity  to  numerous  other  varieties, 
this  weakness  has  always  been  apparent 
In  this  region,  at  least,  I  believe  it  is  con¬ 
genital  with  them. 

IMuencii  and  Eern. — Another  IMunson 
creation  that  has  shown  a  distinct  value 
is  the  Muench,  of  wild  blood  parentage, 
and  a  worthy  companion  to  this  is  the 
Fern.  I  was  searching  for  late  black 
grapes  that  would  prolong  the  season,  and 
having  the  qualities  essential  to  good 
market  grapes.  Heretofore  I  had  nothing 
later  than  the  Wilder,  except  Norton’s 
Virginia,  and  this  latter  was  too  small 
in  bunch  and  berry  for  table  use.  The 
season,  then,  for  black  grapes,  terminated 
here  about  September  first,  with  the  extra 
earlies  ripening  the  last  of  July.  Camp¬ 
bell’s  could  be  depended  on  to  last  a 
month  by  sacking,  and  so  could  Xinta. 
'i*uench  and  Fern  do  not  begin  to  ’ipen 
till  September,  about  same  season  as 
Catawba.  This  year  my  young  vines  bore 
their  first  full  ci’op,  and  it  was  a  prodig¬ 
ious  one.  The  Muench  is  the  bettor  keep¬ 
er.  Its  fruit  will  hang  on  in  good  con¬ 
dition  till  it  freezes.  Its  bunches  average 
very  large ;  they  are  long,  cylindrical, 
sometimes  shouldered.  An  extra  fine  spec¬ 
imen  weighed  three-quarters  of  a  pound. 
The  berries  are  larger  than  those  of 
the  Delaware,  about  the  size  of  the  Green 
Mountain ;  they  are  not  juicy  but  well- 
flavored  ;  they  never  crack  and  are  good 
keepers  and  handlers.  The  Fern  is  a 
cross  between  wild  blood  and  the  Ca¬ 
tawba  ;  the  berries  are  as  large  as  the 
Catawbas  and  with  .a  tinge  of  red  so 
.slight  that  they  would  pass  as  black  ;  the 
most  pei-sistent  to  the  stem  of  any  grape 
I  know  of.  Unfortunately  the  leaf-roller 
destroyed  so  many  leaves  on  these  vines 
that  I  could  not  justly  estimate  the  ripen¬ 
ing  power  of  this  variety  when  loaded 
with  a  large  crop.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  ^lueiTch,  in  the  next  row,  was  prac¬ 
tically  immune  from  this  insect  and  held 
its  leaves  well  till  the  last.  As  far  north 
as  the  Catawba  will  ripen  these  two  va¬ 
rieties  could  be  safely  planted  for  market 
purposes.  A  picture  of  the  Muench,  Fig. 
638,  is  shown  on  page  1360. 

L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Vegetable  Forcing,  by  Ralph  L. 
Watts,  dean  of  the  School  of  Agriculture 
and  Experiment  Station  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College. — Prof.  Watts  is 
widely  known  as  an  authority  on  ege- 
table  growing,  and  in  the  above  book  he 
discusses  his  subject  very  fully,  and  with 
exact  knowledge.  A  variety  of  crops  are 
■treated,  greenhouse  structures,  insects  and 
diseases,  soils,  fei’tilizers,  shipping  and 
marketing.  The  book  is  authoritative  and 
up  to  date,  giving  much  practical  infor¬ 
mation  not  otherwise  found  in  book  form. 
It  contains  425  pages,  and  is  freely  illus¬ 
trated  ;  published  by  the  Orange  Judd 
Co.,  New  York ;  price  $2. 

“This  seems  to  be  a  very  dangerous 
precipice,”  remarked  the  tourist.  “I 
wonder  that  they  have  not  i)ut  up  a 
warning-board !”  “Yes,”  answered  the 
guide,  “it  is  dangerous.  They  kept  a 
warning-board  up  for  two  years,  but  no 
one  fell  over,  so  it  was  taken  down.” — 
Harper’s  Magazine, 


A  Succossful 
Grindor 


What  ?iYQ  you  going  to  do  with  your  alfalfa  hay?  Are 
you  going  to  sell  it  for  38  to  $12  a  ton?  Or,  will  you 
really  make  money  out  of  it? 

The  way  to  make  money  out  of  alfalfa  is  to  convert  it  into 

meal  and  sell  the  meal  or  turn  it  into  profit  through  your  dairy  herd. 

Alfalfa  meal  is  a  wonderful  feed— not  only  for  dairy  cows  and 
calves,  but  for  horses,  sheep,  hogs  and  poultry,  too.  By  using  the 


FEED  MILL 

I  Self-Sharpening  Silent  Buh^ 


With  Special  Alfalfa  Attachment 

You  can  quickly  and  economi-  condition;  requires  less  than 

cally  grind  your  alfalfa  to  meal.  one-fourth  the  storage  space  and 
Saves  the  waste — keeps  the  feed  in  it’s  ready  to  use  at  any  time. 

Grind  and  Mix  Your  Own  Feed 

Why  pay  high  prices  for  fancy 
named  stock  feeds  when  you  can 
mix  better  feeds  right  at  home? 

With  your  corn,  oats,_  barley  and 
alfalfa  and  a  Letz  mill  you  can 
make  the  finest  balanced  rations  in 


the  world.  You  yan  get  any  com¬ 
bination  of  protein,  fat  and  carbo¬ 
hydrates  necessary.  All  the  extra 
feed  you’ll  have  to  buy  is  gluten 
meal,  cotton-seed  meal  or  other 
heavy  protein  concentrate.. 


Grind  All  Your  Feeds — • 
Use  10%  to  25%  Less 

Serve  your  own  interests  and  help  the 
nation  by  saving  all  the  feed  you  can. 
Feeding  whole  grains  is  wasteful — and 
waste  helps  no  one.  Let  a  Leta  help 
you  save. 

Get  the  Letz  Catalog 

Shows  Letz  mills  in  all  sizes  and 
types  for  every  grinding  need.  Give  size 
of  your  engine  and  state  what  crops  you 
grind  mostly.  Mention  name  of  your 
implement  dealer  and  we  will  send  you 
a  valuable  book  on  feeds  and  feeding. 

LETZ  MFC.  CO. 

310  East  Road 
Crown  Point,  Ind. 
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The  old  reliable  and  most  popular  medium-priced  square  Horse  Blanket.  Exceed¬ 
ingly  warm  and  strong.  Wears  years  and  years.  Very  large  and  heavy— 84  inches 
by  90  inches.  Beware  of  imitations.  Sold  by  the  factory  direct  to  your  dealer. 

WM.  AYRES  &  SONS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Makers  of  a  Superior  Line  of  SA.  Motor  Robes 


(2}  I  can  now  supply  you 

with  genuine  Liberty  Can’t-Sag 
Farm  Gates  for  less 
than  it  costs  to  build 
I  short  lived  wood  gates. 


LOWER! 
PRICE 
on 
-this 
NEW' 
CATEi 


can't  sacTrdraff.warp  or  twist  out  of 
j  shape.  Guaranteed  6  years.  Any  size  sent 
/complete  ready  to  banK,  or  you  can  buy  ' 
/just  the  sate  steels,  whicb  include  ansrle  . 
Steels,  binges,  bolts,  etc. ,  and  make  your  \ 
own  fiTStes  and  save  money.  Write  for\ 

^  Folder  and  prices.  AMn  Va  Rowe.  Pres. 

^  Rowe  Mfg.  Co*  192  Adams  St*  Galooburg,lll.^ 


KELLY-DUPLEX  ^CUT^Elfand^ 

Grinding  Mill 

Grinds  alfalfa, 
corn  fodder, 
clover  hay. 
pea  vino  hay, 
shoaf  oats, 
kafBr  com.  and  milo 
tnaizo  in  tho  head, 
either  separately  or  mixed 
in  varied  proportions  with 
com  on  tho  cob,  with  or  with- 
outsbucks.seed  oats,  ryo,  bar¬ 
ley.  com  and  allothcrKrains* 
FULLY  GUARANTEED 
Four  plates— a  double  set. 
Krindin|r  at  the  same  time  ac« 
counts  for  its  larKO  capacity. 
This  machine  has  three  seta  of 
chansre  feed  ^cars.  Perfect  reflation,  fine,  medium 
or  coarse  CTindinjr.  For  capacity,  easy  running  ana 
uniform  grindintr.  the  Kelly-Duplex  can't  be  beat.  Especially 
adapted  for  Gasoline  Engines*  Write  for  free  catalog. 
DUPLEX  MILL  &  MFQ*  CO*.  Box390  Springfield,  Ohio 


Wonderful  Money  Saving 
if/Fence  Book.  Over  150  Styles.  ,13.^1 


.  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY-FREIGHT  PAin 

-  :  All  heavy  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED  WIRES.  13* 

per  rod  op.  Get  fre.  Book  and  Sample  to  teet. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO., 
Dept.  59  •  -  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Make  Yoor  Stream.  Do  Y  onr  P  omping 

Use  water  now  wasted.  If  you  have  a 
supply  of  3  gallons  or  more  a  minute 
'  a  fall  of  3  feet  or  more,  install  a 

RIFE  RAM 


8a 


Beats  engines  and  windmills.  Ko  freez¬ 
ing,  no  gasoline,  little  attention,  few  re¬ 
pairs.  Over  21,000  in  use.  Satisfaction 
,  guaranteod.  Ono  user  says.  “Never  missed 

I  a  stroke  In  S  years. ' '  Operates  with  either  pneumatic  or  grar- 
1  ity  tank  svstem  today  for  catalog  and  free  estimate. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO.,  Depl.  B.  90  Weat  St..  New  York 


Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 

Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed, 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  the  market  50  years. 
Hand  and  power.  23 
styles.  «4.80  to  S40.  FREE 
TRIAL.  W  rite  for  catalog. 
THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO 
DspI,  E-3740  Filkerl  St.,  PhilidsIphia.Pa. 
Dealers  —  Write  for  contract. 


New  Kemp  Climax  Spreader 


A  Durable,  Practical,  Lteht  Draft,  Low  Down  2-Horsa 
reader.  You  Get  40  Years'  Experience  in  This  Machine 
Write  for  valuable  article  on  •‘SMing  and  Application  of  Manure  •• 

THE  N.  J.  KEMP  CO.,  Batavia.  N.  Y. 
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CTic  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  EUSINESS  FARMER’S  PAPER 
A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 

Established  isso 


Pnbllfihed  weekly  by  the  Rnral  Pnblisbln^  Company,  833  tfeit  80th  Street,  \ew  Torh 
Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mr-s.  E.  T.  Royle,  Associate  Editor. 


SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.01,  equal  to  Ss.  Od.,  or 
81k  marks,  or  10)4  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 


Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates,  T.'i  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisere  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

tVe  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  pei-son.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  vrill  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


NO  N.  Y.  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  can  say  he  has 
not  been  warned  about  the  new  cider  law.  You 
can  sell  sweet  cider  or  legal  vinegar  without  a 
licen.se,  but  fermented  or  “hard"  cider  is  now  classed 
as  intoxicating  liquor,  and  you  must  have  a  liquor 
license  in  order  to  sell  it  legally.  You  will  sell  it 
upon  your  own  responsibility,  and  now,  if  any  of  our 
readers  have  trouble  over  this  they  cannot  say  they 
wei'e  not  warned  in  time.  * 

* 

SHALL  the  New  York  State  Fair  be  made  free — 
with  no  charge  for  admission?  That  question 
must  be  answered  some  day.  We  might  as  Avell  be¬ 
gin  to  discuss  it.  The  Kansas  State  Fair  is  open, 
free  to  ^11,  and  this  feature  has  greatly  increased  the 
attendance,  while  exhibits  have  not  fallen  oft  in 
interest.  In  New  York  the  city  of  Syracuse  benefits 
greatly  from  the  fair,  and  Onondaga  County  might 
well  follow  the  example  of  Shawnee  Co.,  Kansas, 
and  raise  part  of  the  money  for  premiums  by  local 
taxation.  We  now  have  reports  from  many  smaller 
fairs  where  admission  is  made  free.  In  every  case 
this  feature  has  proved  very  successful.  The  at¬ 
tendance  is  increased  and  interest  is  keener.  The 
State  Fair  is  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  agricultural 
education,  and  should  be  as  free  to  the  people  as  any 
other  educational  feature,  with  the  expenses  paid  by 
those  Avho  benefit  mostly  by  it. 

* 

(4’n'OOD  CONSERVATION!”  There  are  a  good 
Jl  many  people  in  this  country  who  feel  like 
running  for  cover  when  these  words  are  spoken. 
There  ought  to  be  a  conservation  of  words  in  the 
tons  of  advice  now  being  so  freely  offered.  It  is  a 
dull  morning  or  the  mails  are  delayed  when  we  do 
not  get  at  least  30,000  words  of  advice  on  “conserva¬ 
tion”  of  one  thing  or  another.  Give  us  the  money 
spent  for  printing,  paper  and  postage  in  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  this  advice  and  we  will  agree  to  feed  a 
good-sized  army.  Does  anyone  read  all  this  “litei’a- 
ture”?  We  doubt  it.  The  chief  use  that  we  have 
observed  for  it  is  to  keep  the  rust  off  the  waste  bas¬ 
ket.  Here  is  a  specimen  which  is  designed  for  the 
“woman’s  pages  of  farm  jouraals” : 

Scrap  your  old  ideas,  forget  your  old  habits.  Business 
is  not  as  usual,  nothing  is  as  usual.  Accustomed  routine 
has  yielded  to  tense,  quick  action.  The  very  air  is 
vibrant  with  the  will  to  do  and  the  spirit  of  courageous 
adventure.  Old  grouches  are  forgotten  and  old  wu-ongs 
left  to  right  themselves ;  everyone  is  busy  and  most  of 
us  are  happy.  The  food  adventure  is  part  of  the  game. 
So  scrap  your  old  kitchen  ideas,  too,  and  adventure  into 
the  realm  of  food. 

We  do  not  know  who  wrote  that,  but  we  will 
guarantee  the  aiithor  never  cooked  a  meal  in  a  farm 
kitchen,  never  stood  up  against  a  strenuous  farm 
day,  and  that  he  or  she  has  not  the  slightest  under¬ 
standing  of  the  farm  housewife’s  problems,  “Forget 
old  habits !”  Why,  man,  do  you  realize  that  you  are 
talking  to  women  who  for  years  have  fed  the  men- 
folks  and  a  brood  of  sturdy  children  and  kept  them 
strong  and  healthy?  Surely  “business  is  not  as 
usual”  when  we  are  asked  to  peddle  out  underdone 
guff  as  serious  advice.  It  may  be  as  this  friend  says, 
that  “old  grouches  are  forgotten,”  but  this  sort  of 
thing  will  make  new  ones  faster  than  you  can  count 
them.  Let  this  man  try  a  few  “food  adventures”  on 
himself!  New  York  women  are  not  victim.s — they 
are  voters! 

* 

The  egg-laying  contests  have  pi'oved  the  value  of 
utility  poultry  as  nothing  else  could  do.  Of 
course,  we  all  knew  before  these  contests  started  that 
one  hen  could  outlay  another,  but  that  was  about  all 
we  did  know.  The  contests,  with  their  accurate  i*ec- 
ords  of  feeding  and  egg  production,  have  given  us 
exact  figures.  More  than  that,  they  have  forced  us 
to  try  to  find  out  why  one  hen  is  better  than  an¬ 
other.  We  find  that  a  hen  must  be  bred  for  la.ving 


and  huiU  for  laying  in  order  to  excel.  We  have  not 
gone  far  enough  to  be  entirely  sure  of  the  influence 
of  breeding,  but  the  art  of  studying  the  build  or 
shape  of  the  laying  hen  has  made  wonderful  prog¬ 
ress.  The  egg-laying  contests  now  are  not  entirely 
between  hens  any  more,  but  there  is  a  side  line  of 
competition  between  what  we  call  drone  hunters. 
Many  of  the  pens  represent  the  skill  of  an  expert 
who  has  studied  the  hen  as  an  egg-laying  machine — 
not  as  a  carrier  of  improved  blood.  These  experts 
are  now  casting-  out  the  drones  with  an  accuracy 
which  is  .surprising.  There  are  plenty  of  cases 
where  these  students  of  a  hen  can  throw  out  40  per 
cent  of  a  flock  without  lowering  the  egg  record  by 
five  per  cent.  The  contests  are  largely  responsible 
for  this  interest  in  drone  killing,  which  is  being  de¬ 
veloped  more  and  more  as  conditions  grow  harder. 
Necessity  knows  no  love  for  a  drone. 

* 

On  November  7  the  game  protector  of  Delaware  Co., 
N.  Y.,  happened  into  my  father’s  dairy  barn  just  at 
milking  time  and  fined  him  $25  for  trapping  muskrats 
out  of  season.  There  is  a  pond  about  150  feet  from  the 
barn  which  father  gets  his  ice  from  to  cool  milk  in 
Summer  time.  The  muskrats  got  into  this  pond  and 
he  caught  them  so  his  pond  would  not  be  ruined,  only 
protecting  his  own  property  from  damage,  but  never¬ 
theless  he  is  out  his  $25  and  the  three  hides  he  had, 
which  the  game  protector  took.  Some  law ;  no  one 
knows  who  the  right  man  is  nowadays.  j.  h.  m. 

New  York, 

Yes,  indeed !  It  is  “.some  law”  when  a  man  may 
be  fined  for  protecting  his  own  property.  This 
is  the  limit  thus  far.  If  anyone  can  beat  this  for  an 
idiotic  enforcement  of  a  fool  law,  we  want  to  hear 
from  him  at  once.  Our  readers  are  entitled  to  the 
top  notch  of  stupidity  as  well  as  of  wisdom.  The 
only  thing  is  that  we  shall  continue  to  have  just 
such  things  until  w^e  have  50  farmers  in  the  New 
York,  Legislature. 

NOW  and  then  there  comes  a  man  who  thinks 
that  because  we  pei* *mit  some  writer  to  air  his 
views  The  R.  N.-Y.  fully  endorses  them.  We  usu¬ 
ally  have  little  trouble  in  showing  people  where  we 
stand  on  public  matters,  and  we  do  not  permit 
others  to  state  the  ca.se  for  us.  We  try  to  give  all 
sides  a  fair  hearing,  and  we  often  print  articles  with 
which  we  do  not  agree  in  order  that  our  people  may 
tear  them  apart  and  expose  their  fallacy.  Some¬ 
times  we  attempt  to  do  this  ourselves.  In  other  ca.ses 
we  turn  the  matter  over  to  our  readers,  who,  we  are 
frank  to  say,  usually  do  a  better  job  than  we  can. 
Facts  and  the  statement  of  evident  truths  about  one 
.side  of  a  question  may  conrtnce,  but  do  not  usually 
convert.  Analysis  of  an  argument  is  needed  for 
that,  and  the  thought  required  to  show  up  a  clever 
false  argument  is  the  finest  mental  drill  in  the 
world.  So  we  sometimes  let  people  talk  in  order  to 
provide  this  drill.  Rest  assured  that  when  we  want 
our  position  on  any  question  stated  we  will  .state  it 
ourselves ! 

* 


This  new  word  “camouflage”  which  you  suggest  in 
connection  with  Senator  Elon  R,  Brown  !  Can  you  give 
us  a  definition  of  it  in  plain  English  ?  s.  D.  K. 

The  Literary  Digest  prints  the  following : 


“Humbugging  Disguise.  Its  main  principle  is  the  de¬ 
struction  of  outline  by  paint  or  other  artifice.” 

Thus  it  is  much  the  same  thing 'as  “faking,”  and 
the  person  who  deliberately  makes  use  of  it  should 
be  called  a  “fake.”  In  these  days  most  politicians 
are  painting  words  around  their  record  so  as  to 
pass  for  “friends  of  the  farmer.”  The  “r”  in  friends 
is  the  “camouflage.”  Cut  it  out  and  you  have  them 
for  what  they  are.  As  a  rule,  this  “r”  is  so  well 
grafted  onto  a  politician  that  you  will  have  to  cut 
him  out  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  letter.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  Senator  Brown  has  long  succeeded 
in  dazzling  the  men  of  Jefferson  and  Oswego  with 
his  “camouflage.”  Now  the  women  are  to  vote,  and 
they  will  go  after  Senator  Brown  with  brooms  and 
mops.  We  once  knew  a  case  where  a  big  bluffer 
held  up  a  farmer  and  the  hired  man,  when  a  small 
woman  drove  him  out  of  the  yard  with  a  mop  handle. 
The  women  are  after  Senator  Brown,  and  how  they 
will  rip  up  his  “camouflage” !  For  once  we  feel 
sorry  for  him — for  a  woman  with  a  vote  is  truly  a 
Goddess  of  Liberty ! 


rllE  Neic  York  school  law!  The  response  to  our 
call  for  fact  and  experience  has  been  instant 
and  strong.  We  have  a  flood  of  letters  from  country 
people,  and  99  per  cent  of  the  correspondence  thus 
far  is  in  the  form  of  protest  against  the  law.  Here 
comes  our  first  chance  to  get  together  in  the  non¬ 
partisan  league.  We  are  sending  the  following  let¬ 
ter  to  rural  members  of  the  Legislatui-e  as  a  starter : 

Dear  Sir — As  you  doubtless  know,  there  is  strong  op¬ 
position  among  country  people  to  the  new  school  law, 
passed  by  the  last  Legislature.  This  opposition  seems 
to  be  general  and  well  supported  by  facts.  There  will 
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he  an  effort  made  in  the  next  Legislature  to  amend  or 
repeal  this  law.  I  would  like  to  ask,  respectfully,  what 
position  you  will  take.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
farmers  and  country  people  in  your  district  are  sin¬ 
cerely  opposed  to  the  law,  will  you  vote  for  its  repeal 
or  change? 

Let  us  put  them  on  record  and  then  we  can  get  to¬ 
gether,  decide  just  what  we  want  done  with  that 
law,  and  go  to  work  for  it.  A  few  words  from  you 
right  now  will  help  your  representative  to  make  up 
his  mind. 

♦ 

A  FARMER  in  New  Jersey  lives  in  a  consolidated 
school  district  and  his  children  are  carried  to 
school.  This  farmer  thinks  he  can  compel  the 
driver  of  the  school  wagon  to  come  to  his  farm  for 
the  children,  while  the  driver  says  the  children  must 
come  to  a  certain  place  on  the  road.  Which  is  right? 
We  get  the  following  opinion  from  the  State  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education : 

The  board  of  education  is  authorized  to  provide  a 
transportation  route  which  must  be  a  route  that  shall 
accommodate  the  greatest  number  of  children.  The  law 
does  not  provide  that  the  route  shall  be  so  established 
as  to  go  to  the  homes  of  all  the  children.  It  is  estab¬ 
lished  just  as  a  trolley  route  or  a  railroad  route  is  es¬ 
tablished,  the  purpose  being  to  take  the  place  of  trolley 
and  railroad  transportation  when  these  latter  methods 
of  transportation  are  not  available. 

Thus,  under  this  law,  the  farmer  cannot  insist  that 
the  driver  must  come  to  his  door  for  the  children. 

* 

PRESIDENT  WILSON,  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  and 
other  leading  men  have  tried  to  obtain  infor¬ 
mation  about  farmers  and  farming.  Not  knowing 
personally  about  such  things,  they  have  called  in 
representatives  or  officers  of  various  agricultural 
societies.  The  information  such  men  have  given  has 
vitally  affected  the  welfare  of  farmers  and  the  na¬ 
tion  as  a  wdiole.  That  is  one  great  trouble  with  the 
present  .situation.  In  most  cases  the  men  who  repre¬ 
sented  these  societies  wei-e  not  farmers  at  all,  and 
had  little  knnwledge  of  pi'actical  farm  conditions  or 
sympathy  for  farmers.  When  the  president  of  such 
an  organization  is  a  manufacturer,  the  secretary  a 
feed  dealer  gnd  the  treasurer  a  law'yer,  they  cannot 
give  the  real  farm  point  of  view.  We  are  now  suffer¬ 
ing  from  public  policies  put  into  force  through  the 
advice  of  men  who  are  interested  in  farming  only  as 
a  side  issue.  It  is  a  frosted  cake  rather  than  a 
bread  and  butter  policy.  The  time  has  now  come 
when  the  representative  officers  of  agricultural  so¬ 
cieties  must  be  actual  farmers.  Cut  out  the  editors, 
the  professors,  the  bankers,  lawyers,  manufacturers, 
merchants,  politicians  and  landlords.  Put  no  man 
at  the  head  of  these  societies  unless  he  makes  what 
we  may  call  his  primary  income  out  of  actual  work 
on  the  land.  No  other  man  can  truly  represent 
farmers  and  farming,  and  if  these  societies  are  to 
represent  anything  else  they  should  change  their 
name.  Of  course,  we  may  not  be  able  to  honor  some 
worthy  or  rich  or  influential  person  if  we  do  this, 
but  hunt  up  some  other  honor  for  him,  and  do  not 
play  or  potter  with  a  situation  which  means  so 
much  for  the  nation.  It  is  very  clear  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  authorities  do  not  understand  the  farm  situ¬ 
ation  or  the  sentiment  of  farmers.  They  never  will 
understand  so  long  as  near  or  plaything  farmers 
represent  our  industry.  Let  farmers  he  represented 
hy  farmers! 


Brevities 

A  GOOD  phosphate  puts  backbone  into  manure. 

A  TONGUE  sandwich — trying  to  get  in  a  word  during 
a  curtain  lecture. 

Someone  has  said  that  baby  carriages  and  life  pre¬ 
servers  are  the  only  things  not  made  of  concrete. 

This  year  sees  more  forest  leaves  raked  up  for  com¬ 
post  or  bedding  then  ever  before. 

Many  a  child  has  been  made  deaf  by  a  “box”  on  the 
ear.  If  you  must  box  them,  take  some  part  of  the  body 
where  there  are  no  “inside  works.” 

We  must  say  that  the  argument  for  dusting  in  the 
place  of  spraying  to  kill  leaf-eating  insects  grows  strong¬ 
er  as  new  reports  come  in. 

Now  comes  an  “adviser”  who  tells  farmers  they 
should  leave  their  other  work  and  go  and  cut  wood  to 
help  the  coal  shortage. 

In  order  to  help  “conserve”  food,  the  city  of  Mo¬ 
bile,  Ala.,  has  passed  an  ordinance  allowing  people  to 
keep  pigs  in  the  city  (except  in  congested  districts), 
provided  the  pens  are  kept  clean. 

After  November  15,  any  person  found  with  ex¬ 
plosives  in  his  possession  and  without  a  license  from  the 
Federal  Government,  will  be  arrested  and  subject  to 
$5,000  fine  or  one  year’s  imprisonment — one  or  both ! 

The  ideal  food  conservators  of  all  history  were  Jack 
Spratt  and  his  wife — one  could  eat  no  fat  and  the  other 
ate  no  lean.  They  were  true  exponents  of  “the  go.spel 
of  the  clean  plate.” 

M’Ihen  we  printed  that  story  of  the  New  England 
farmer  and  his  experience  with  thieves  we  asked  if  any¬ 
one  could  match  it.  M'e  have  found  another  ca.se  that  is 
worse  yet — in  New  England  again. 
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The  Milk  Situation  Analyzed 

What  Must  be  Done  to  Save  it 
Pabt  III. 

A  NEW  SYSTEM  NEEDED. — The  farmer  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  new  system  of  distribution  outlined 
pi’eviously.  The  only  problem  is  one  of  money  to 
promptly  finance  the  operation.  Gradually  and  slowly 
the  farmer  could  continue  the  fight  with  the  distribu¬ 
tor  and  ultimately  develop  this  sj'stem  for  himself. 
The  management  of  the  Dairj’men’s  League  has 
been  slow  to  take  the  initiative  in  this  problem,  but 
it  now  begins  to  realize  what  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  League  knew  before — ^^that  there  is 
no  hope  from  trifling  or  compromises  with  the  present 
system.  The  dealers  have  foi’ced  the  League  into  a 
position  where  it  has  no  choice  but  to  develop  a 
distribution  system  of  its  own.  This  will  be  done 
because  there  is  nothing  else  to  do,  except  to  go  back 
to  the  old  way,  which  is  unthinkable  and  impossible. 
While  the  farmers  could  now  slowly  wmi'k  out  the 
financing  of  a  new  plan  for  themselves,  it  could  only 
be  done  in  competition  with  the  old  distributors  and 
through  friction  which  would  be  expensive  to  both 
partie.s,  and  particularly  expensive  to  the  city  con¬ 
sumer.  All  parties  concerned  will  be  best  served  by 
a  new  adjustment  on  fair  and  equitable  lines.  If 
the  old  dealers  will  sell  their  country  plants  and 
equipment  at  a  fair  appraisal,  the  local  producers  in 
most  sections  Avould  have  no  difficulty  in  buying 
them,  and  in  financing  the  purchase  and  operation 
of  them.  The  operation  of  these  plants  is  a  local 
function  and  should  be  locally  controlled.  Where 
more  than  one  plant  exists  in  a  neighborhood,  one 
should  be  developed  to  take  care  of  the  whole  sup¬ 
ply  and  the  other  eliminated.  These  plants,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  paid  for  already  by  the  farmers  in 
the  low  price  of  their  milk.  Some  of  them  have  been 
paid  for  many  times  over,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  farmers  should  pay  again  for  plants  that  they 
do  not  want,  or  in  excess  of  their  present  value. 
When  we  free  the  business  of  milk  distribution  of 
monopoly  and  control,  new  inventions  and  progres¬ 
sive  methods,  now  discouraged,  will  develop  to  im¬ 
prove  methods  and  decrease  the  cost. 

DISTRIBUTING  PLANTS  NEEDED.— In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  country  plants  the  new  system  would 
reipiire  a  number  of  distributing  plants  in  the  city, 
and  several  up-State  plants  for  the  manufacture  of 
surplus  milk  into  by-products,  to  be  delivered  fresh 
and  economically  through  the  milk  delivery  system. 
Farmers  are  not  in  a  position  to  finance  these  neces¬ 
sary  city  and  country  plants  at  one  time,  but  in 
view  of  the  benefits  to  be  secured,  this  would  be  a 
j)roper  undertaking  by  the  State.  We  already  have 
laws  and  legal  machinery  by  which  these  could  be 
established  and  operated,  ox*,  if  need  be,  fui-ther 
legislation  could  be  secured  to  jirovide  the  necessary 
funds  to  finance  the  plants,  and  the  law  to  protect 
all  concerned.  If  ecoxxomically  and  efficiently  man¬ 
aged.  the  .‘iavings  to  the  people  an  one  year  will  more 
than  pay  for  the  entii’e  system,  and,  besides  this 
general  saving  to  the  public,  the  Stote  will  repay 
itself,  as  was  proposed  in  the  Towner  bill  last  year, 
by  charging  up  to  the  milk  opei’ating  expenses,  de- 
I)i’eciation  and  interest.  It  could  also  px-ovide  an 
amox-tization  fund  to  pay  the  State  a  sxnall  per¬ 
centage  annually  xxntil  the  ox'iginal  cost  is  x’epaid. 
Aside  froxn  collecting  its  ixiterest  and  principal  in 
this  way,  the  developxneixt  of  the  dairy  intex’est  will 
be  a  good  business  investment  for  the  State.  Where 
we  have  declining  hex’ds  and  abandoned  fax'ms,  we 
will  build  up  axid  i*estox'e  the  greatest  industry  of 
the  State.  The  chattels  of  the  farm  will  xnultiply. 
The  values  of  fax-ux  lands  will  increase.  The  drift 
of  country  population  to  the  cities  will  be  checked, 
and  the  x’evenxxes  of  the  State  will  vastly  increase 
thx*ough  the  additional  assessed  valuation  of  its 
dairy  faxmis. 


Still  Milking  the  Milk  Question 

ANOTHER  INVESTIGATION.— The  milk  prob¬ 
lem  is  yet  xinsettled  except  that  the  px’odxxcei’s  are 
to  accept  a  reduction  of  half  a  cent  a  qxxart  for  the 
moxith  of  Decexuber.  The  dealers  make  no  concessioxx 
in  the  cost  of  distribution,  but  a  ixew  investigation 
committtee  is  on  the  job.  The  milk  px’oblem  has 
been  under  almost  constant  ixivestigation  since  Oc¬ 
tober,  191G,  when  the  faxnners  took  a  hand  in  making 
px’ices,  bxxt  the  gentlemexx  now  in  control  have  no 
informatioxi  oxi  the  sxibject.  They  are  uixwilling  to 
accept  anything  that  an5dxody  has  leaxmed  so  fax*. 
If  they  w*ex*e  stax*tixig  out  to  stxxdy  physics  they 
woxxld  dexnand  a  demonstration  to  px*ove  the  law  of 
gravity.  When  they  came  to  electx-icity  they  avouUI 
have  to  construct  a  Franklin  kite  with  silk  cord 
in  a  shower  of  x*ain  to  convince  themselves  of  the 
law  of  electrical  energy.  Here  is  the  pei'souuel  of 
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the  new  commission : — John  Mitchell,  New  York 
State  Food  Comxuission ;  Dx*.  L.  P.  Brown.  New  Yox*k 
City  Boax*d  of  Health;  Dx*.  W.  II.  .Toi*dan.  director 
New  York  Agricultural  Experixnexit  Station;  John 
T.  Galvin.  New  York  City  Boax*fl  of  Water  Coxnxnis- 
sioners;  Jacob  11.  Schiff,  Miss  Mabel  Kittredge,  and 
Eugene  Sehoen.  of  New  York  City;  Chax*les  M.  Dow, 
.Tamestown,  N.  Y. ;  Bx*adley  Fuller,  Utica;  C.  S. 
Shetlrick,  Buffalo,  and  Ax*thxxr  Williams,  ex-officio, 
Fedex*al  Food  Administx*ator  for  New  York  City. 

A  non-represent:ative  commission.— 

We  make  no  cx*iticisxu  of  the  personnel  of  the  coxn- 
missioxx.  As  representing  the  px*oblexns  of  a  gx*eat 
agrieultux*ixl  industry,  it  is  an  insult  to  the  farxnex*s 
of  the  State.  Some  of  the"  members  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  may,  for  all  we  know,  own  a  cow,  but  not  a 
single  mexnber  of  it  makes  his  living  by  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk.  The  alleged  pxxrpose  of  the  commission 
is  to  xnake  a  ixrice  for  the  px*odxxction  of  milk  for 
the  next  three  xnonths  that  will  be  sufficient  to 
cover  the  cost  of  px*oduction  with  a  reasonable 
profit.  We  px*edict  now  that  this  commission  will 
never  naxne  any  such  price  and  allow  a  reasonable 
wage  for  the  labor  in  producing  milk,  as  compared 
with  the  same  amount  of  work  and  intelligence  in 
other  occxxpations — in  the  distribxxtioxi  of  milk  for 
example. 

TILE  PRODUCER’S  SIDE.— Its  effect  at  this  tixue 
is  to  confuse  and  discourage  px*oducex*s.  Without 
doubt,  like  the  reduction  in  the  price  fox*  Decexubei*, 
its  effect  will  to  be  to  discoui*age  productioxx  fox* 
some  time  to  come.  The  milk  problem,  if  settled 
at  all,  will  be  settled  by  the  fax*mex*s  who  produce 
milk.  If  they  go  at  it  right  it  w*ill  not  make  inifch 
difference  what  recommendation  this  commission 
makes.  The  milk  problem  is  a  problem  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  Establish  an  honest,  ecoxioxxiic  systexu  of  dis- 
tributioix  oxx  a  basis  that  will  estxxblish  the  coxilidence 
of  the  producer,  and  the  dairy  herds  in  this  State 
will  increase.  Continue  the  systexn  that  cheats  him 
out  of  the  value  of  his  milk  after  it  is  produced, 
and  the  herds  will  continue  to  decline.  At  best  it 
is  a  State  problexu,  not  a  Federal  one;  a  problem 
of  all  time  and  not  a  Avar  px*oblem.  The  fax*m  is 
concerned  fox*  an  industry,  but  the  city  is  concerned 
fox*  the  lives  of  its  children.  The  former  can  pro¬ 
duce  other  products.  The  city  child  must  have  ixxilk. 
Let  the  State  px*0A'ifle  the  implements  of  disti*ibxxtion 
axxd  the  former  Avill  px*odxxce  axixl  deliver  milk  in 
abundance,  and  at  a  price  to  astonish  the  consxxxners 
who  have  beexx  so  long  oppx*essed  by  the  milk  tx*u.st. 


Government  by  Food  Commission 

AN  INVOLVED  SITUATION.— Our  coxnplication 
of  adminxstx*ative  food  comxnissions  is  alx*eady  iix  a 
ixixxddle.  Fix’st  the  State  Food  Comixiissioix  w*ith 
three  xuem'bers,  and  the  Farms  and  Mai*kets  Cominis- 
sioii  Avith  ten  xnembers,  Mr.  John  Mitchell,  formerly 
of  the  Axnex*ican  Federation  of  Labox*,  chaix*maix  of 
both,  q'heii  AA'e  haA'e  the  Fedex*al  Admixxistx*atox*, 
represented  by  Arthur  Williams  of  the  Electric 
Light  trust,  and  the  City  of  New  York  represented 
by  one  IIeni*y  Moskowitz,  a  former  dentist.  Fox* 
the  last  three  Aveeks  these  coxnmissions  wex*e  in 
alxuost  constant  sessioxx  and  conference.  The  princi¬ 
pal  concern  seemed  to  be  the  reduction  of  the  price 
of  milk  to  the  man  Avho  produced  it.  The  confer¬ 
ences  wei*e  finally  shifted  fx*oxxi  New  Yoi*k  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  there  the  conferences  box*e  fruit,  and 
the  price  fox*  Decexuber  milk  Avas  i*educed  half  a  cent 
a  quart  below  the  November  price.  The  cost  of  dis- 
tribxxtion  remained  the  same. 

LACK  OF  HARMONY. — With  the  tei*mixiatioxi 
of  this  px*oblem  the  harmony  seems  to  have  disap¬ 
peared.  Disagreexnents  ax*ose.  The  x*epox*tex*s  for 
the  city  press  declared  that  Mr.  Mitchell  threatened 
to  resign  on  a  given  day  unless  the  Fedei*al  Adiniu- 
istx*atox*  modified  his  px*ocedxxre.  Latex*  on  this  Avas 
denied,  but  it  was  admitted  that  trouble  existed, 
and  repeated  conferences  Avere  held  to  effect  an 
uxxdex*standing  under  Avhich  the  various  comxnissions 
might  Avox*k  in  hax*mony.  On  the  surface  the  fric¬ 
tions  will  px*obaibly  be  straightened  out,  bxxt  the  cix*- 
cuinstaiices  again  emphasize  the  Aveakxiess  of  admixi- 
istration  by  political  commissions. 

THE  NEW  DEPARTMENT.— Last  week  the  sin¬ 
gle-headed  NeAV  Yox*k  State  Department,  as  such, 
Avent  out  of  existence.  The  commissioners  of  the  De- 
partxnent  of  Fai*xus  and  Markets  held  their  first 
xneeting  and  organized  by  electing  Johix  Mitchell 
chairman.  The  new  Fax*m  and  Mhrket  I.(aAV,  fam¬ 
iliarly  kuowix  as  the  Wicks  bill  No.  2,  makes  a  px*o- 
visioxi  fox*  a  division  of  the  commissioix  knoAvn  as 
the  Food  and  Max*ket  Division,  and  Avith  this  di¬ 
vision  the  new  commission  takes  over  the  officers 


and  employees  and  property  of  the  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets.  A  similar  px*ovision  of  the  laAV 
makes  the  Agricultux*al  Department  a  division  of 
the  xxew  Department. 

DESTRUCTIVE  LEGISLATION.— This  law  is 
what  is  coxxxxxxoxily  known  as  ripper  legislation.  The 
pux*pose  was  to  x*estx*ict  the  activities  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  as  hex*etofox*e  conducted,  and  to  deprive  Com¬ 
missioner  Dillon  of  the  authority  that  he  had  under 
the  old  law  to  do  thing.s.  The  x*efxisal  to  giA^e  the 
Department  appropriations  to  develop  its  Avork  hav¬ 
ing  in  some  measure  failed,  the  original  Wicks  bill 
was  openly  intended  to  cxix*b  its  activities.  The 
fax*mex*s  defeated  the  original  Wicks  bill  and  then 
the  politicians  x*esox*ted  to  sxxbterfuge.  In  the 
Wicks  bill  No.  2  they  said  that  they  wanted  to  take 
the  Agricultural  Department  out  of  politics,  and 
they  pi*oposed  the  Department  of  Farms  and  Mar¬ 
kets  to  do  it.  They  told  the  farmers  that  it  would 
be  their  departxnent ;  that  it  would  be  officered  and 
ox*ganized  by  themselves  and  by  the  men  Avhom  the 
farmers  selected.  These  assux'ances  wei*e  given  in 
open  meeting  by  Sexiator  Elon  R.  BroAvn  and  by 
GoA'ex*nox*  Whitman.  The  bill  was  made  as  harm¬ 
less  in  its  appearance  as  possible.  Nothing  was  said 
in  it  about  the  destruction  of  the  Department  of 
Foods  and  Max*kets,  though  the  evident  intent  Avas 
repeatedly  pointed  out  in  these  eolumn.s.  The  bill, 
howevex*,  went  through  with  the  appx’oval  of  the 
officers  of  some  of  the  farm  organizations  of  the 
State,  including  the  officers  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League,  Avhich  Avas  the  gx*eatest  beneficiary  of  the 
Department  dui*ing  its  existence,  and  acknoAvledged 
so  to  be,  not  only  by  the  officers  themselves,  bxxt 
by  the  x*ank  and  file  of  the  milk  prodxxcex*s  of  the 
State.  Individual  dairy  farmers  opposed  the  law 
with  vigor  but  without  effect. 

FARMERS  UNREPRESENTED.— The  agi*icul- 
txxi*al  societies  expected  to  influence  the  board  to  .send 
in  their  i*ecommendations,  bxxt  without  effect.  In¬ 
stead  of  being  in  the  contx*ol  of  the  fox*mex*s  as  Avas 
proxnised  by  Senato’’  Bx*OAvn  and  GoA^ernor  Whitman, 
there  is  not  one  single  representative  farmer  on  the 
whole  coxnxuission.  The  commis.sioxi  dealers  are  rep- 
x*eseuted  by  thx*ee  xnembers.  Edxxcation  is  repre- 
resented.  Cold  stox*age  is  x*epx*esented.  Labox*  is  rep- 
x*esented.  Politics  ax-e  stx*ongly  x*epx*esented.  Tam- 
xnany  Llall  is  represexited.  The  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  is  represexited,  but  the  farmers  of  the  State 
ai*e  not  x*epx*esented  on  the  Commission  under  the 
name  of  Farms  and  Max*kets,  Avhich  now  controls 
agricultux*al  and  distx*ibution  px*oblems  of  the  .State. 


Two  Victories  for  Egg  Producers 

Commi.ssionex*  Dillon  of  the  Department  of  Foods 
and  Markets  Avon  two  court  victories  fox*  the  people 
on  food  problems  last  week.  One  victox*y  Avas  a 
decision  of  the  .Vppellate  Divi.sion  confirming  the 
lower  court  decision  against  SAvift  &  Co.  on  the 
stamping  of  cold  storage  eggs.  Ox*iginally  Swift  & 
Co.  ignored  the  order  to  stamp  “Cold  Storage  Eggs” 
on  the  shell.  The  Attorney  General  bi*ought  suit  in 
favor  of  the  department  to  compel  obedience  to  the 
i*ule,  and  the  court  ruled  against  Swift  &  Co.  Swift 
&  Co.  appealed  to  the  higher  courts,  Avho  upheld  the 
action  of  the  lower  court,  Avith  costs. 

The  second  case  is  of  exiual  importance.  On  July 
1  expx*ess  companies  filed  tariff  schedules  Avith  the 
I’ublic  Service  Commission,  Avith  provisions  that 
“claims  for  broken  eggs  Avill  not  be  considered  ox* 
paid  by  the  express  company  Avhere  the  number  of 
broken  eggs  in  any  case  ox*  cx*ate  is  not  in  excess  of 
five  per  cent  of  the  contents  of  each  such  case  or 
cx*ate.  Whex*e  the  quantity  of  broken  eggs  in  any 
case  ox*  ei*ate  exceeds  five  per  cent  of  the  contents 
thex*eof,  claims  Avill  be  considex*ed  ox*  adjusted  by 
the  expx*ess  company  only  on  such  number  of  the 
bx*okeu  eggs  in  each  ease  ox*  cx*ate  as  is  in  excess  of 
five  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  eggs  in  each 
such  case  ox*  crate.” 

Under  these  provisions  the  express  company’s  em¬ 
ployees  might  break  ox*  steal  one  and  one-half  dozeix 
out  of  every  case,  and  the  shipper  Avould  have  no 
redress.  If  they  smashed  every  egg  in  the  case,  they 
would  not  be  obliged  to  settle  fox*  the  first  dozen  and 
one-half.  This  rule  Avas  an  injustice  to  the  shippex*, 
axxd  it  discoux*aged  the  production  of  eggs,  because  it 
Avas  showxi  that  one-third  of  the  shipments  of  eggs 
coming  to  the  Noaa'  Yox*k  max*ket  Avei*e  in  a  damaged 
condition,  and,  like  all  elements  of  Avaste,  increased 
the  cost  of  eggs  to  the  consuxnex*. 

The  Public  Service  Coxumission  determined  that 
these  regulations  were  unx*easonable  and  should  not 
be  exnbodied  in  the  tariff’  schedule.  The  Commis.sion 
ox*dex*ed  that  the  express  coxrpanies  AvithdraAV  the 
said  schedule  and  file  another  omitting  these  ob¬ 
jectionable  provisions,  within  ten  days. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Winter :  A  Dirge 


The  wintry  "West  extends  his  blast, 

•A  nd  hail  and  rain  does  hlaw ; 

Or  the  stormy  North  sends  driving  forth  and  pleasures  gives  the  finest  foundation 


welcome.  Waste  and  extravagance  are 
really  insidious  forms  of  treason,  but 
there  are  three  separate  and  distinct 
classes  who  are  entitled  to  share  the  joys 
of  our  Christmas;  they  are  our  fighting 
men  abroad,  those  in  need  and  sorrow  at 
home,  and  the  young  and  old  of  our  own 
household,  and  thought  for  their  comforts 


The  blinding  sleet  and  snaw ; 

While,  tumbling  brow'n,  the  burn  comes 
down. 

And  roars  frae  bank  to  brae; 

And  bird  and  beast  in  covert  rest, 

And  pass  the  heartless  day. 

The  sweeping  blast,  the  sky  o’ercast. 

The  joyless  Winter  day. 

I>et  others  fear — to  me  more  dear 
Than  all  the  pride  of  May ; 

I'lie  tempest’s  howl,  it  soothes  my  soul. 

My  griefs  it  seems  to  join ; 

I’lie  leafless  trees  my  fancy  please, 

’I'heir  fate  re.sembles  mine! 

^J'hou  Power  Supreme,  whose  mighty 
scheme 

These  woes  of  mine  fulfill. 

Here,  firm,  I  rest — they  must  be  best. 
Because  they  are  Thy  will. 

Then  all  I  want  (oh,  do  Thou  grant 
This  one  ivquest  of  mine!) 

Since  to  enjoy  Thou  dost  deny. 

Assist  me  to  resign  ! 

— TtoijKRT  Burns. 

* 

ScoLY.Arus,  or  Spanish  salsify,  also 
called  golden  thistle  and  Spanish  oyster 
plant,  is  a  vegetable  we  have  been  enjoy¬ 
ing  this  Autumn,  and  it  is  a  very  profit¬ 
able  addition  to  the  home  vegetable  gar¬ 
den.  Its  flavor  is  intermediate  between 
salsify  and  parsnip.s,  but  very  much  like 
the  former,  and  the  product  from  a  given 
area  is  much  more  than  with  the  ordinary 
oyster  plant,  as  the  roots  are  larger,  and 
the  plants  more  productive.  The  roots 
may  be  dug  in  Fall  or  Spring;  they  go 
down  so  far  that  it  is  quite  a  task  to  dig 
them.  The  one  fault  of  Scolymus  is  that 
the  leaves  are  prickly,  like  a  thistle,  and 
hence  uncomfortable  to  handle,  though  it 
is  said  that  the  leaves  and  stalks  are 
blanched  and  eaten  in  Spain.  We  usually 
boil  the  wots,  after  scraping  the  skin  off, 
and  serve  with  cream  sauce;  they  are 
beautifully  white  when  cooked,  but  the 
skin  stains  one’s  hands  badly  when  pre¬ 
paring  for  cooking.  They  are  also  excel¬ 
lent  scalloped  or  fried.  The  Spanish 
oyster  plant  is  a  biennial,  bearing  the 
second  year  bright  yellow  flower  heads, 
which  are  said  to  be  used  to  adulterate 
saffron.  This  vegetable  is  raised  from 
seeds  sown  in  March  or  April,  and  we 
urge  a  trial  of  it  by  home  gardeners  who 
are  not  yet  acquainted  with  it. 

* 

Anyone  who  has  odd  balls  or  hanks  of 
knitting  yarn  of  different  colors,  left  over 
from  former  work  can  knit  them  into 
squares  to  be  joined  into  afghans  or  crib 
covers  for  destitute  babies  in  Europe. 
Your  nearest  branch  of  the  Red  Cross 
will  tell  you  about  this.  As  this  is  plain 
knitting,  and  eas.v  to  do,  it  will  be  good 
practice  wmrk  for  inexperienced  knitters, 
before  starting  on  soldiers’  mufflers  or 
wristlets.  Many  households  will  find  left¬ 
overs  of  colored  wool  that  can  be  insed 
in  this  way.  There  are  also  many  knitted 
articles  of  cotton  used  in  Red  Cross  work 
that  call  for  plain  knitting  and  cost  less 
for  material  than  the  expensive  wool. 
Cotton  knitting  includes  washcloths,  sur¬ 
gical  bandages  of  various  classes,  and  bed 
socks,  and  some  articles  of  this  class 
would  be  desirable  for  the  little  girl  who 
wants,  like  everyone  else,  to  “do  her  bit,” 
but  is  not  sufficiently  expert  to  be  trusted 
with  expensive  wool. 

Christmas  shopping  this  year  is  to  be, 
more  than  ever,  a  matter  for  thought  and 
consideration,  rathen  than  heavy  expendi¬ 
ture.  We  do  not  approve  of  denying  all 
Christmas  giving  to  family  and  friends, 
or  making  the  holiday  period  a  time  of 
gloom  and  mortification  to  the  children. 
We  shall  not  awaken  their  patriotism  and 
benevolence  by  cutting  off  every  pleasure, 
and  telling  them  that  it  is  all  due  to  the 
great  war.  But  we  can  use  delicious 
dried  fruits  and  nuts  in  place  of  elaborate 
candies  that  waste  needed  sugar;  we  can 
give  so  much  thought  to  small  gifts  that 
they  really  do  give  pleasure  to  the  recip¬ 
ient.  and  we  can  remember,  too,  if  our 
vegetable  cellar  is  well  supplied,  that  a 
local  hospital,  old  people’s  home  or  or¬ 
phanage  feels  the  cost  of  living  like  the 
rest,  and  is  very  possibly  struggling  with 
lessened  revenues,  that  will  make  a  bushel 
or  so  of  potatoes,  turnips  or  apples  very 


for  our  own  Christmas  happiness. 


An  Economical  Christmas  Dinner 

With  the  exorbitant  prices  of  most 
foodstuffs,  and  the  nation’s  urgent  appeal 
for  conservation,  many  a  housewife  is  won¬ 
dering  how  she  will  manage  to  get  up  her 
usual  delectable  (’hristmas  feast  this  year. 
So  I  am  going  to  do  m.v  best  to  help  those 
who  are  puzzling  the  most. 

First,  do  away  with  all  unneces.sary 
table  decorations;  Jack  Horners,  favors, 
and  place-cards  are  not  essentials  for  an 
attractive  table.  Have  your  cloth  immac¬ 
ulate,  of  course,  and  use  the  very  prettiest 
china,  doilies,  and  napkins  the  house  af¬ 
fords.  For  the  center  of  the  table  arrange 
gracefully  just  a  bit  of  Christmas  green. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


94()(>  l.ong  Coat,  34 
to  44  bust. 

ITice  15  cents. 


9500  Surplice 
n  1  0  u  8  e  ,  .34  to  44 
bust.  I’rice  15  cents. 
9550  Pour  -Piece 
Skirt,  24  to  32  waist. 
l*rice  10  cents. 


9540  'I’ic-Cn  Podice, 
34  to  42  bust. 

I’rice  15  cents. 
9550  Tucked  .Skirt 
in  I’anel  Effect,  24 
to  32  waist. 

I’rice  15  cents. 


9.522  Cliild’s  Press, 
C  months  or  1  year, 
2  and  4  years. 

Price  10  cents. 


Holly  with:  its  glossy  green  leaves  and 
red  berries  is  always  symbolic  of  the 
Christmas  spirit,  and  when  this  can’t  bo 
secured  mountain  laurel  or  ground  pine 
would  do.  A  small  potted  pepper  tree, 
such  as  one  finds  at  the  florists,  makes  a 
lovely  decoration  for  the  center  of  the 
table  on  Christmas  day.  Any  low-growing 
green  plant,  with  a  itrip  of  red  crepe  paper 
covering  the  pot  that  contains  it,  would 
be  effective.  If  holly  is  u.sed  reserve  prim 
little  sprigs  to  be  placed  on  the  folded 
napkin  at  each  plate,  and  if  the  dinner  is 
to  be  given  at  night,  four  tall  caudles  with 
red  shades  will  give  your  table  plenty  of 
color  and  all  the  light  it  needs.  As  for 
the  menu  you  will  find,  though  it  lacks 
some  of  the  season's  luxuries,  it  contains 
plenty  of  Christmas  cheer  : 

Halves  of  grapefruit 
Roast  shoulder  of  lamb  (stuffed) 
Potato  puffs,  creamed  cabbage 
Apple  and  celery  salad,  cheese,  wafers 
Christmas  caramel  pudding 
Raisins,  nuts 
Coffee 

To  make  this  an  economical  menu  I 
find  that  either  the  first  course,  which 
usually  consists  of  grapefruit,  a  fruit 
cocktail,  or  oysters,  or  the  soup  must  be 
omitted.  Grapefruit  is  never  expensive 


at  this  time  of  the  year;  it  makes  a  de¬ 
licious  appetizer  for  the  beginning  of  a 
dinner,  it  is  easy  to  prepare,  and  when 
served  in  its  own  golden  bowls  adds  much 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  table.  Get 
the  medium-sized  fruit,  smooth  and  clear¬ 
skinned.  Cut  into  halves,  then  with  a 
thin,  sharp-bladed  knife  separate  the  fruit 
from  the  shell  in  sections  and  remove  all 
seeds  and  memberane,  keeping  the  sec¬ 
tions  as  whole  as  possible.  Sprinkle  this 
with  powdered  sugar  and  let  stand  in  a 
cool  place  until  needed,  then  return  to  the 
shells  and  add  a  candied  cherry  to  the  top 
of  each. 

A  fish  cour.se  is  never  a  necessary  ad¬ 
junct  to  a  heavy  dinner,  so  we  will  cut 
that  out,  and  with  the  present  price  of 
turkey  perhaps  it  will  be  .wi.se  to  consider 
somehting  cheaper  here,  too.  Chicken  is 
always  an  excellent  substitute,  and  there 
is  nothing  so  delicious  as  a  nice  roast  of 
lamb,  a  leg  carefully  baked  and  served 
within  a  border  of  potatoes,  cut  in  eighths, 
lengthwise,  parboiled,  drained  and  brown¬ 
ed  in  the  pan  with  the  meat,  or  a  crown 
roast,  with  the  center  filled  with  peas, 
drained  dry  and  well-buttered,  or  some 
nicely  cooked  Brussels  sprouts,  the  out¬ 
side  garnished  with  parslev,  or  the  shoul¬ 
der  boned  and  stuffed  with  a  well-seasoned 
stuffing,  garnished  with  cress,  and  served 
with  mint  jelly  and  potato  puffs.  Either 
way  would  be  appetizing  and  Christmassy 
enough  for  anyone. 

Chicken  roa.sted,  baked  in  a  pie,  or  a 
pot-pie  are  the  three  most  popular  ways 
of  .serving  it.  For  a  delicious  chicken  pie, 
select  two  young  tender  fowls,  not  over 
a  year  old,  singe,  draw,  wash  and  wipe, 
then  separate  into  pieces  at  the  joints. 
Roll  in  well-seasoned  flour,  brown  on  each 
side  in  hot  salt  pork-fat,  and  turn  into 
a  casserole ;  add  enough  boiling  water  to 
cover  it,  cover  and  cook  until  tender. 
I’arboil  several  small  white  onions,  twice 
as  many  tiny  round  potatoes  or  potato 
balls,  and  as  many  slices  of  carrot,  drain, 
then  brown  slightly  in  the  fat  in  which 
the  chicken  was  browned,  and  add  to  the 
chicken  in  the  casserole.  Make  a  thin 
brown  sauce  with  the  fat  in  the  pan  and 
pour  this  over  all,  then  cover  the  top  with 
a  rich  biscuit  crust  and  bake  20  minutes. 
Serve  W’ith  it  either  cranberry,  currant  or 
apple  jelly,  or  a  relish  of  some  kind. 
To  make  the  salad,  wash  and  wipe  some 
smooth  red  apples  and  core,  then  cut  into 
tiny  cubes,  without  paring,  and  ns  soon 
as  possible  add  the  juice  of  one  large 


THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

Gombauit’s 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 
““  A  ' 


Cav  —  pene 

■  Ur  tratincT,  sooth¬ 
ing  and  bealitig,  and 
t  h  a  Sores. 

lilC  Bruises^  or 
Wounds,  Felons,  Boils, 
^Jssaaa^asa  Oorns  and 
nUlllan  Bunions. 
CAUSTIC  BALSAM  has 
equal  as 
Liniment. 


Body 


We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  fiom  its  ex¬ 
ternal  use.  Persistent, 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety.  - 


Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 

allStiffJoints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS -STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

ICornhlll,  Tex. — “One  bottle  Caustic  Balsam  did 
my  ■  ■ 

doct 
Pr 
by  u 


tnj  rheumatism  mol'd  good  than  $120.00  paid  iu 
doctor’s  bills.”  OTTO  A.  BEYER. 

Price  $1.60  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  US  express  prepaid.  Write  for  Booklet  R. 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  ClevtIand.O. 


ComfortMoorCloscLf 

Idorless  Saidtaiw  Germ-Proof 

Every  home  without  sewer- 
age  needs  one.  Most  con- 
venient,  meritorious  home 
necessity  in  a  centu-y.  A  boon 
to  sick  people.  Can  bo  placed 
anywhere  in  house. 

Abolish  Outdoor 
Closet 

Put  a  warm  Comfort  Toilet  in  your 
homo,  a  guarantee  of  healthy,  sani- 
tary  conditions.  Gorin- life  killed 
Ijy  chemicals  in  retort.  Emptied 
once  a  month— -no  trouble.  Needs  •  5£nx  ON  30  OATS 
no  other  attention.  Boards  of  Health  j  |rj^£g  Trial 
endorseita  Writenow  for  literature,  L  ■  ■ 

prices,  etc.  ABonta  wanted — exclusive  lerrllory* 
Comfort  Chemical  Closet  Co. 

432  Factories  Bldg.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


6  Mos.  Only  10c 

O  YS  want  The  Country  Boy,  a  largo 

9x12  magazine  chock-full  of  dandy 
atonca  of  adventure  and  bow  boy.'t  make 
money.  Big  pages  on  com  clubs,  chicken 
mising,  Bird  Club,  etc.  Illustrated.  The  real 
boys’  paper.  Just  the  kind  of  reading  matter 
you'll  enjoy.  This  fine  mairazino  sent  6  montlia 
V  on  trial  for  only  10c  (Canada  20c). 

THE  COUNTRY  BOY,  130  Washington  Square,  Phil^da. 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading  , 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New-  . 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York  ' 


«« 


Goo(d  Morning,  Mr.  Perfection” 

Drive  out  the  early  morning  chill  with  a  Perfection 
Oil  H  eater.  It  gives  a  full  measure  of  glowing 
warmth.  Convenient  and  economical,  too.  Eight 
hours  of  comfort  from  a  gallon  of  kerosene. 
Sturdy,  reliable,  clean. 

The  new  No.  500  Perfection  Heater  ^X^ick  comes  trimmed  and 
burned  off,  all  ready  for  use.  Makes  re-wicking  easy. 

So-CO-ny  Kerosene  gives  best  results. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
PRINCIPAL  OFFICES 

New  York 
Buffalo 


IShe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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\emon  to  keep  them  from  discoloring.  Mix 
the  apple  with  an  equal  amount  of  chop¬ 
ped  crisp  celery,  and  add  enough  mayon¬ 
naise  dressing  to  mosten  it  well.  Arrange 
lettuce  on  a  salad  plate  and  heap  the 
mixture  in  the  center,  mass  with  more  of 
the  dressing,  and  add  a  sprinkle  of  finely 
chopped  green  pepper  to  the  top. 

For  the  potato  puffs,  beat  two  eggs  very 
light,  then  beat  in  two  and  one-half  caps 
of  well-seasoned  mashed  potatoes,  one  cup 
of  flour,  two  teaspoons  of  baking  powder 
and  a  speck  of  salt  sifted  together.  Drop 
by  spoonfuls  in  hot  fat  and  cook  until  a 
golden  brown,  lift  out,  drain  and  serve 
with;  the  roast.  Cut  your  cabbage  rather 
fine  and  cook  in  enough  boiling  salted 
water  to  cover  it  for  20  minutes,  then 
drain  thoroughly.  Make  a  rich  cream 
sauce,  not  too  thick,  add  the  cabbage,  re¬ 
heat  and  serve  with  a  sprinkle  of  finely 
minced  parsley  and  a  dash  of  paprika 
over  the  top. 

To  make  the  pudding,  soften  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  granulated  gelatine  in  one-fourth 
cup  of  cold  water.  Cook  one-third  cup  of 
granulated  sugar  to  a  caramel,  then  add 
one-third  cup  of  boiling  water  and  cook 
until  syrupy ;  remove  from  the  fire,  add 
the  softerfed  gelatine,  one-fourth  cup  of 
sugar  and  a  speck  of  salt,  and  stir  until 
the  sugar  and  gelatine  is  dissolved,  then 
add  cups  of  rich  milk  or  thin  cream. 
Set  the  dish  containing  the  mixture  in  a 
basin  of  cracked  ice  or  ice-cold  water,  and 
when  it  begins  to  thicken  beat  in  one  cup 
of  chopped  nuts  and  the  whites  of  two 
eggs  beaten  stiff  and  dry.  Turn  into  a 
mold  and  chill.  For  a  sauce  heat  \y^ 
cups  of  milk  in  a  double  boiler,  add  the 
beaten  yolks  of  eggs  and  one-half  cup  of 
sugar,  and  stir  and  cook  until  it  coats  the 
spoon,  then  remove  from  the  hot  water, 
add  flavoring,  cool,  and  chill  also.  Add 
a  few  candied  cherries  and  mint  leaves  to 
the  top  of  the  pudding  when  it  is  turned 
from  the  mold,  and  pour  thte  sauce 
around  it.  Rosamond  lampman. 


Two  Knitting  Bags 

Everyone  needs  a  knitting  bag  nowa¬ 
days,  and  there  is  infinite  variety  in  shape 
and  material.  The  chief  desideratum  is 


Detail  of  Knitting  Bags 

that  the  bag  be  roomy  enough  for  knitting- 
needles  and  work.  During  the  Summer 
cretonne  bags  held  sway,  but  we  now  see 
many  of  silk  and  brocade.  The  two  knit¬ 
ting  bags  figured  are  both  simple  in  con¬ 
struction,  but  very  attractive.  The  cre¬ 
tonne  bag  consists  of  two  circular  pieces 
15  inches  in  diameter  exclusive  of  seams, 
and  a  strap  handle.  It  is  well  to  line 
the  bag  with  a  contrasting  color  of  silk 
or  mercerized  material.  Baste  lining  and 
cretonne  flat  together,  after  cutting  a 
six-inch  opening  curved  wider  at  ends 
across  the  upper  disk.  Turn  in  edges,  and 


Two  Knitting  Bags 

stitch  flat  on  sewing  machine  on  the  out¬ 
side.  Then  buttonhole  all  around  the  out¬ 
side  edge,  the  edge  of  opening,  and  the 
strap  handle,  with  contrasting  wool  that 
harmonizes  with  the  lining,  or  the  pre¬ 
vailing  color  of  the  cretonne.  It  is  all 
very  simple,  and  the  result  is  very  at¬ 
tractive.  Upper  section  and  handle  are 
shown  above. 

The  silk  bag  is  about  IS  inches  deep, 
and  consists  of  four  straight  sections, 
curved  into  a  point  at  the  bottom.  A 
double  frill  of  the  material  one  inch  wide 
extends  all  the  way  down  each  seam.  The 
frills  are  basted  in  place,  and  the  bag  then 
stitched  together,  a  contrasting  lining  be¬ 
ing  stitched  together  separately,  and  the 


raw  edges  of  bag  and  lining  brought  to¬ 
gether.  Around  the  top  the  bag  was  fin¬ 
ished  with  a  shirred  cord  of  the  lining 
material.  The  strap  handles  were  covered 
with  a  shirring  and  attached  at  the 
seams,  a  bangle  ring  being  strung  on 
them.  Two  Chinese  tassels  finished  the 
bottom.  The  original  model  was  amethyst 
taffeta  lined  with  orange  messaline,  with 
yellow  tassels  and  a  dull  silver  bangle 
bracelet  finishing  the  handle,  and  was  a 
very  handsome  bag,  though  made  from 
remnants. 


Green  Tomato  Mincemeat 

Will^  you  reprint  a  recipe  for  green  to¬ 
mato  mince  pies  that  you  gave  lasf  Fall? 
I  have  mislaid  the  other  one  I  cut  out 
and  it  was  so  popular  in  the  family  I 
want  it  again.  e.  f. 

Chop  fine  four  quarts  of  green  tomatoes, 
drain  off  juice,  cover  with  cold  water  and 
bring  to  a  boil,  scalding  for  30  minutes, 
then  drain.  Repeat  till  parboiled  three 
times.  Add  two  pounds  brown  sugar,  one 
pound  seeded  raisins,  one-half  pound 
chopped  citron,  one  large  half  cup  chop¬ 
ped  suet,  one  tablespoonful  salt  and  one- 
half  cup  strong  vinegar.  Mix  and  cook 
until  thick.  When  cold  add  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  each  of  ground  cinnamon  and  cloves, 
and  one  tablespoonful  of  grated  nutmeg 
(or  suit  taste).  Mix  thoroughly,  and 
keep  in  open  jar. 

Candy  Without  Sugar 

Would  you  print  a  number  of  recipes 
for  candies  made  without  sugar?  I  would 
like  to  make  them  from  different  syrups, 
such  as  maple,  honey  or  molasses ;  would 
like  to  make  use  of  the  recipes  for  the 
holidays,  also  to  send  some  to  the  soldiers. 

E.  L. 

We  have  no  recipes  for  candy  made 
without  any  sugar  at  all,  except  old- 
fashioned  molasses  taffy.  All  the  recipes 
we  have  for  honey  candies  call  for  some 
sugar  also.  Can  any  of  our  readers  fur¬ 
nish  recipes  for  sugarless  candies?  We 
think  it  wise  to  use  salted  nuts  and  dried 
fruits,  such  as  figs,  raisins,  dates  and 
French  plums,  in  place  of  candies,  even 
of  the  sugarless  variety,  using  honey  and 
syrup  in  place  of  sugar  in  the  regular 
dietary,  though  candies,  and  in  fact  any 
sweets,  are  warmly  appreciated  by  the  men 
in  khaki,  who  seem  to  feel  the  lack  of 
sugar  in  their  ordinary  bill  of  fare. 


Home-ground  Entire  Wheat  Flour 

I  want  to  get  wheat  flour,  that  is  the 
whole  wheat  kernel  ground  up  finely  with¬ 
out  any  additions  or  subtractions.  I 
want  the  best  bread  possible  from  this 
entire  wheat  and  desire  to  get  the  best 
possible  machine  to  grind  the  wheat  by 
hand  as  finely  as  possible ;  would  want 
to  grind  six  quarts  at  a  time  for  each 
baking.  What  size  and  make  of  wheat 
grinder  do  you  recommend?  What  are 
best  varieties  of  wheat  for  the  pui'pose, 
red  or  white  berry?  Give  me  the  best 
recipe  for  making  bread  from  this  freshly 
ground  wheat  from  which  nothing  is 
taken  away.  Can  anyone  give  this  in¬ 
formation?  M.  s.  p. 

Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Ink  tablets,  for'  use  with  a  fountain 
pen,  will  be  a  wonderful  convenience  for 
the  man  in  camp.  They  can  be  dissolved 
in  water  as  desired  A  box  of  three  dozen 
costs  10  cents. 

Trench  money  belts  cost  50  cents  to 
.$2.25. 

A  convenient  army  and  navy  diary, 
containing  French  and  English  words, 
was  seen  for  50  cents. 

Khaki  cases  for  wash  cloth,  soap  and 
toothbrush,  complete,  were  seen  for  55 
cents. 

Rust-proof  trench  mirrors,  in  khaki 
case,  cost  from  50  cents  to  $1..35. 

Rainproof  ostrich  feathers  are  a  new 
feature.  We  saw  some  attractive  circular 
bands  of  these  feathers  that  would  be 
very  decorative.  Such  a  feather  band 
costs  $1.98 ;  another  style  that  passes 
round  the  hat  and  finishes  in  two  small 
plumes  standing  up  is  $3.96.  Burnt  goose 
feathers  are  still  in  favor,  and  this  season 
they  are  often  made  up  into  pompons  or 
balls.  Bands  of  plumage,  iridescent  breast 
feathers,  etc.,  are  much  used.  Bands  of 
hackle  feathers  are  .$2.97,  coque  feathers 
$1.79.  Stick-ups  of  ostrich  combined  with 
fur,  velvet  berries  and  flowers  combined 
with  fur,  woolen  flowers  and  balls  of  an¬ 
gora  wool  are  a  few  of  the  bewildering 
variety  of  fancy  trimmings. 


\  .  ' 


A 

Dependable 

Flour 


Good  Results 
Every  Time! 


Under  the  same  conditions,  a  good 
dependable  flour  will  produce  the 
same  satisfactory  results  every  time. 

Pillsbury’s  Best  is,  first  of  all,  a 
dependable  flour.  It  is  milled  to  the 
same  formula — day  after  day,  year 
after  year.  Actual  baking  tests  and 
hourly  laboratory  tests  are  carefully 
made  to  prevent  any  variation  in 
quality. 

This  means  that  with  Pillsbury’s 
Best  flour  and  proper  methods  your 
bread,  biscuits  and  cake  will  be 
right — not  once  in  a  while,  but  every 
time!  Those  who  use  this  sure* qual¬ 
ity  flour  never  worry  about  spoiled 
bakings. 

It  is  true  economy  to  bake  with 
the  flour  that  never  fails. 


The  Flour  Question  Settled 


Pillabury  Flour  Mills  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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‘Uhe  R  U  R  AL  N  E  W-YO  R  K  E  R 


Most  remarkable  offer  on  the  famous 
Majestic  Cream  Separator.  An  offer 
made  by  a  house  with  $12,000,000.00  capital.  We 
give  you  the  opportunity  to  try  the  Majestic  ab¬ 
solutely  free  for  30  days.  If  you  keep  it,  you  havea  year 
to  pay.  Send  it  back  at  our  expense  if  the  SO  days  free 
trial  doesn’t  show  that  it  is  the  simplest,  easiest  to  clean 
and  closest  skimming  separator  you  have  ever  used. 
We  know  what  the  Majestic  will  do  and  we  want  yon 
to  learn  what  thousands  of  others  have  learned— 

which  is  that 
the  Majestic  is 

C  J  ^  the  least  ex- 

oBflO  -  pensive  and 

C  _  ^  i  easiest-to-oper- 

1  or  Bte  separator 

CnCP  made.  Anyhow, 

■  KtC  see  for  yourself 

at  our  risk.  Accept 
BOOK  \  liM  this  special  offer  now. 


Sizes 


Capacity 

375  tbs. 
500  lbs. 
750  lbs. 
1000  lbs. 


Send 


Pay 

Nothing 
for  60  Days 

If  you  keep  the  Majestic  you 
baveeOdays’usGof  it  before 
you  make  the  first  pay¬ 
ment.  Think  of  it  — 30 
days  free  trial,  60  days 
before  first  payment  and  a 
year  to  pay  all  m  easy  instafi- 
ments.  That  is  the  offer  to 
you  from  the  largest  agricul¬ 
tural  mail  order  house.  We 
can  make  this  offer  only  be¬ 
cause  we  know  the  merit  of 
this  wonderful  separator. 
Weknowwhat  an  amazing 
record  it  has  made.  If 
we  did  not  know  this, 
if  theMajcstlc  could 
not  p rove  its 
quality  under 
the  severest 
tests,  we  could 
not  afford  to  send  it  on  such  terms. 
We  will  ship  any  size  you  want  on 
this  free  trial  and  easy  payment 
—  plan. 

For  Free  Book 


Shows  you  pictures.  Tells  you 
all  about  the  Majestic.  Explains 
our  offer.  Gives  prices  and  terms. 
Shows  you  how  you  can  make 
more  money  out  of  your  cows. 
Get  all  the  facts  now,  about  this 
30  days  free  trial  and  year  to 
pay  proposition.  Send  postal 
or  letter. 

THE  HARTMAN  CO., 

4019  1.858116  51., 

Dept.  816  Chicago 


Does  Your 

High  Priced  Feed  go 
Into  the  MILK  PAIL" 
or  Manure  Pile  ? 

Have  you  wonctered  why  it  co.sts  so  much 
to  produce  milk  and  meat?  Do  you  notice 
a  great  difference  between  tlie  same  grade 
of  cows?  Sure  as  fate,  there’s  a  reason. 
The  critter  that  doesn’t  digest  or  assimi¬ 
late  properly  needs 

CARPENTER’S 

Nutriotone 

to  get  every  last  cent  out  of  the  feed. 
Nutriotone  is  a  concentrated  tonic  of  na- 
^  turc’s  herbs,  A  little  goes  far. 

It  both  Saves  and  Makes  Money 
for  dairymen  and  stockmen. 

.  TRY  IT  30  DAYS  FREE 
Get  our  trial  offer.  You  don’t 
send  a  cent.  Let  Nutriotone 
prove  its  case.  At  all  good  deal¬ 
ers,  but  write  us  for  the  offer. 

W.  D.  CARPENTER  CO. 

Box  50  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


tr^ 

1 

1 

1 

i 
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means  comfort  for  the  cow  and  a  gen¬ 
erous,  easy  milk  flow.  Bag  Balm,  the 
great  healing  ointment,  will  keep_  the 
udder  free  from  sores,  chaps,  cuts,  bruises, 
cracks,  bunches  and  inflammation.  Bag  Balm  is 
especially  effective  at  the  calving  period  when 
caked  bag  frequently  occurs.  _  Its  penetrating 
and  softening  effect  is  immediate.  Every  dairy 
should  keep  Bag  Balm  on  band. 

Bold  by  druggists  and  feed  dealera.  In  big  50c  pack¬ 
ages.  Write  for  free  booklet,  “Dairy  Wrinkles. ’’ 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  LyndonvIlIe.Vt. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  ADD 
'  ?  to  its  value— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


with  Dumping  Caldron.  Madeof 
the  best  cast  iron,  surface  very 
smooth,  extra  thick  bottom,  sim¬ 
ple,  quickly  understood,  convenient, 
no  dipping out.emptied  in  one  minute. 
Water  jacket  prevents  burning. 
Keeps  live  stock  in  thrifty  condition. 


We  make  23  sizes  and  kinds 
of  stock  food  cookers. 

Also  Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves.  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles.  Hog  Scalders,  Caldrons,  etc. 
B©"  Write  us.  Ask  for  our  illustrated  free  catalogue  J 
D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Box  IS,  Batavia.Illa 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal, "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Live  Stock  and  0airy 


A  Great  Guernsey  Cow 

Two  years  ago  W’e  gave  the  yearly  rec¬ 
ord  of  Murne  Cowan  19597,  the  great 
Guernsey  cow — a  former  world's  cham¬ 
pion.  Many  of  these  great  performers  go 
to  pieces  after  their  supreme  effort  and 
never  get  near  it  again.  This  cow%  how¬ 
ever,  is  different.  At  12  years  old  she  has 
completed  her  third  year’s  test,  produc¬ 
ing  ITjoSS..!  pounds  of  milk  and  791.76 
pounds  of  fat  in  one  year.  Her  great 
year’s  record  was  24,008  pounds  of  milk 
and  1,098.18  pounds  of  butter  fat.  The 
average  of  her  three  yearly  records  is 
19, .37.8.6  pounds  of  milk  and  911.78 
pounds  of  butter  fat,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  any  otlier  cow  of  any  breed  has  ever 
made  such  an  extiuided  i-ecord.  Think 


per  cent.  There  no  doubt  are  a  few  that 
will  test  above  or  below  this,  but  the 
great  mass  are  within  these  figures.  We 
can  increase  or  diminish  the  percentage 
of  fat  in  a  cow’s  milk  but  very  little  by 
the  feed,  but  we  can  influence  the  quan¬ 
tity  very  much. 

New  York  is  a  liquid  milk  State,  and 
not  a  butter  State.  Every  year  this  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  pronounced.  This 
being  so,  we  must  breed  for  a  cow'  that 
will  bring  the  best  returns  for  the  sale 
of  milk.  We  are  getting  $3  per  cwt.  for 
3  per  cent  milk  and  4c  for  each  one-tenth 
above  that  amount.  I  have  listened  to 
the  conversation  the  patrons  of  a  ship¬ 
ping  .station  hold,  and  have  many  times 
olisorved  that  the  man  who  sold  the 


Jersey  Calf  Sans  Aloi’s  Red  Cross.  Fig.  648 


what  this  ability  to  produce  heavily  one 
year  and  then  come  back  and  repeat  will 
mean  in  the  value  of  her  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters.  IShe  has  .three  sons  and  three 
daughters  registered,  and  they  all  pos¬ 
sess  the  ability  to  pass  their  mother’s 
good  qualities  on  to  their  offspring.  The 
grandfather  of  IMnrne  Cowan,  Lilly 
Ella’s  Jeweller  5417  A.  11.,  has  44  regis¬ 
tered  daughters  and  38  sons,  all  with 
good  dairy  records.  This  family  of  Guern¬ 
seys  gives  us  a  good  illustration  of  the 
value  of  pure  blood  from  a  family  of 
knowui  performers.  Of  course,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  practical  dairymen  to  use 
such  expensive  blood  in  their  dairy  herds, 
but  they  should  all  consider  the  fixed  law 
df  inheritance  which  this  cow’s  breeding 
proves.  The  heifer  calves  in  your  herd 
are  sure  to  “look  like  father’s  folks.”  The 
female  ancestors  of  your  bull  will  re¬ 
appear  in  his  daughters. 


Amount  of  Butter  From  Cream 

How  many  pounds  of  butter  can  be 
made  from  four  quarts  of  cream? 

New  York,  MRS.  A.  H.  A. 

Since  pure  butter  fat  or  oil  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  constituent  of  butter  and  cream, 
and  since  cream  varies  greatly  in  its  but¬ 
ter  fat  content,  the  amount  of  butter  that 
can  be  made  from  a  gallon  of  cream  de¬ 
pends  almost  entirely  on  the  butter  fat 
content  of  the  cream.  On  the  average,  a 
pound  of  pure  butter  fat  makes  1  1-6 
pounds  of  butter;  on  this  basis  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table  is  worked  out : 


Weight 

Butter 

Butter 

Butter  Fat 

of 

Fat  in 

from 

in  Cream. 

1  Gal. 

1  Gal. 

1  Gal. 

Per  Cent. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

20 

8.4 

1.08 

1.948 

25 

8.36 

2.09 

2  424 

30 

8.28 

2.48 

2;8S1 

35 

8.16 

2.85 

3.312 

40 

8.08 

3.23 

3.746 

ir.  F.  j. 


What  Cow  Shall  I  Breed  ? 

One  of  the  questions  that  are  continu¬ 
ally  coming  up  iu  the  question  box  of  our 
Granges  and  institutes  is  this :  “What 
kind  of  a  cow  shall  I  try  to  breed?”  I 
do  not  think  this  question  can  be  ans¬ 
wered  by  naming  any  particular  breed, 
for  the  ideal  cow  is  found  in  most  breeds, 
as  well  as  the  misfit  cow.  The  percentage 
of  fat  in  cows’  milk  varies  from  2.5  to  6 


richo.st  milk  was  rather  inclined  to  brag 
over  his  neighbor,  whose  milk  did  not 
test  as  high.  lie  seems  to  feel  that  he 
is  making  the  most  money,  because  his 
check  is  the  larger  for  the  same  amount 
of  milk.  Let  us  look  into  the  matter  and 
see  if  this  is  so.  The  cost  of  producing 
milk  is  not  iu  the  quantity  of  milk  as  it  is 
the  .solids  of  the  milk.  That  is,  it  takes 
above  the  cost  of  maintenance  about  the 
same  to  make  100  lbs.  of  4  per  cent  milk 
as  it  does  133i/j  lbs.  of  3  per  cent  milk. 

If  this  is  so,  and  many  experiments 
verify  this,  let  us  see  how  two  lots  of 
milk,  one  of  4  iier  cent  and  one  of  3  per 
cent,  compare  in  profit.  One  hundred 
lbs.  of  4  per  cent  milk  of  course  contains 
4  lbs.  of  fat,  and  at  Dairy  League  prices 
brings  as  follows :  3  lbs.  fat  at  $1  equal 
.$3 ;  1  lb,  fat  at  4c  per  one-tenth,  40c., 
$3.40.  That  is,  the  100  lbs.  of  4  per  cent 
milk  brings  $.3.40.  The  lbs.  of  3 

per  cent  milk  would  figure  like  this :  4 
lbs.  of  fat  at  $1  per  lb.  equal  $4.  This 
means  that  the  latter  brings  00c  more 
than  the  richer  milk.  So  you  see  that 
the  man  who  was  congratulating  himself 
because  he  got  a  larger  check  than  his 
neighbor  for  the  same  amount  of  milk 
was  actually  getting  les.s. 

Now  this  brings  us  back  to  the  first 
question  :  “What  kind  of  a  cow  shall  I 
breed?”  She  should  be  a  large,  rugged 
cow  that  will  give  a  large  flow  of  not  too 
rich  milk.  About  3.5  per  cent  will  be 
right.  Do  not  try  to  breed  down  to  the 
3  per  cent  line,  or  you  may  make  the 
mistake  of  going  below.  But  by  all  means 
breed  from  a  sire  whose  dam  gives  a 
large  flow  of  milk.  There  may  come  a 
time  when  we  shall  have  a  class  of  cows 
that  will  give  a  very  large  flow  of  very 
rich  milk,  but  we  have  not  reached  this 
yet.  Some  are  still  trying  to  do  this  by 
crossing  breeds,  although  it  has  been 
proved  over  and  over  that  it  cannot  be 
done.  Better  keep  to  one  breed.  There 
are  families  in  all  breeds  that  will  fill 
the  bill.  GEORGE  W.  ROGERS. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  Red  Cross  Jersey  Calf 

The  following  story  is  told  about  the 
calf  pictured  at  Fig.  648 : 

As  a  climax  to  the  1917  Dairy  Cattle 
Congress.  Waterloo.  la.,  an  auction  sale 
was  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  American 


December  1,  1917 

Red  Cross.  A  six  months’  old  .Jersey  heifer 
calf,  which  scampered  into  the  sales  ring 
with  a  Red  Cross  blanket  on  its  back, 
brought  forth  the  plaudits  of  a  throng  of 
5,000  spectators,  and  after  60  seconds  of 
spirited  bidding  she  was  sold  for  $500. 
This  sum  is  believed  to  be  the  highest 
that  has  yet  been  realized  by  the  sale  of 
a  calf  for  the  Red  Cross  fund.  This 
calf  was  immediately  placed  on  exhibition 
in  Machinery  Hall,  where  she  was  resold 
one  hour  later  to  Mr.  A.  E.  Haswell  of 
Waterloo,  la.,  for  $600.  Mr.  Haswell  is 
a  Waterloo  business  man,  and  he  plans 
to  put  on  a  boys’  and  girls’  contest  by 
which  a  still  greater  sum  of  money  will 
be  turned  over  to  the  local  chapter. 

The  calf’s  name  is  Sans  Aloi’s  Goldskin 
Finance,  but  this  will  be  changed  to  Sans 
Aloi’s  Red  Cross.  The  boy  or  girl  who 
eventually  will  get  the  calf  for  keeps  will 
be  the  owner  of  a  double  grand-daughter 
of  Sans  Aloi,  a  bull  with  several  daugh¬ 
ters  in  the  Register  of  Merit.  Sans  Aloi’s 
Red  Cross  is  a  line-bred  heifer  of  Finance- 
Interest  breeding  from  the  Waterloo  Jer- 
.sey  Farm,  the  donors  of  the  calf. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES 


Increasing  Interest  in  Beef  Cattle 

From  an  island  in  Lake  Michigan  a 
local  farmers’  union  sent  a  load  of  61 
head  of  fat  cattle  recently  to  the 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chiicago.  These 
cattle  were  bred,  raised,  and  fitted  on 
the  upper  end  of  Door  County,  on  a 
part  entirely  surrounded  by  water.  They 
wei’e  loaded  on  a  motor  boat  and  sent 
across  Green  Bay  to  Escanaba,  loaded 
in  a  Northwestern  car  and  shipped  to  the 
market  here.  They  were  accompanied  by 
one  attendant,  Arthur  Wickman.  This 
incident  seems  to  show  that  beef  cattle 
are  being  raised  in  unusual  places,  and 
are  brought  to  market  by  novel  means  of 
transportation,  that  many  nooks  are  re¬ 
lied  on  to  help  supply  roa.sts  and  .steaks 
for  Uncle  Sam’s  people  at  home  or 
abroad.  Manager  Ileide,  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Livestock  Exposition,  says  that 
premium  lists  are  being  sent  to  many 
new  places  this  year,  and  when  the  show 
opens  in  December  the  herdsmen  will 
be  able  to  tell  of  interesting  experiences 
in  a  hitherto  unheard-of  loc.ality. 

Illinois.  J.  L.  GRAFF. 


Lamb  Cholera 

I  am  having  trouble  raising  my  lambs 
this  Fall.  They  seem  to  have  scours,  and 
are  very  weak.  Post-mortem  shows  noth¬ 
ing  the  matter  with  them,  except  there 
appear  to  be  warts  on  their  intestines. 
Can  you  advise  me  what  the  trouble  is, 
and  a  remedy  for  it?  G.  B.  C. 

Owego,  N.  Y. 

I  think  these  lambs  have  lamb  cholera. 
It  comes  from  emaciated  mothers,  and  it 
also  comes  when  the  mothers  are  too  well 
taken  cai’e  of.  The  milk  sours  on  the  lit¬ 
tle  lambs,  and  they  cannot  stand  much  ad¬ 
versity.  Cut  down  the  rich  feed  of  the 
ewes.  There  is  another  element  which 
must  enter  here.  Either  there  is  an  acid 
in  the  milk  or  it  carries  a  tendency  to 
make  the  acid  that  injures  the  digestion 
of  the  lambs,  and  we  have  found  that  a 
little  common  baking  soda  with  the  salt  of 
the  mothers,  helps  considerable,  w.  W.  R. 


Women  as  Cattle  Breeders 

At  a  sale  of  imported  Shorthorn  cattle 
at  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  held  on  the 
first  three  days  of  November,  there  was 
the  greatest  attendance  of  women  ever 
seen  at  a  like  show  in  Chicago.  At  one 
jilace  in  the  audience  two  ladies  took 
seats  side  by  side.  One  of  them  took  out 
her  knitting,  and  her  needles  clicked  in¬ 
dustriously  for  several  hours  without  a 
halt.  The  lady  who  sat  beside  her  inter¬ 
ested  herself  in  what  was  going  on  in  the 
sales  ring.  She  became  an  active  bidder, 
and  in  a  comparatively  short  time  she 
had  bought  four  young  heifers  at  prices 
ranging  from  $600  to  $1,000.  The  name 
of  the  buyer  is  Miss  May  Stryker,  and 
her  farm  home  is  near  Plainfield,  Ill.  She 
owns  200  acres  and  keeps  Shorthorn  cat¬ 
tle  exclusively.  Among  stockmen  of  the 
Middle  West  she  is  known  as  an  accom¬ 
plished  judge  of  beef  animals,  therefore 
buying  is  no  great  task  for  her. 

Among  the  entrants  of  livestock  at  the 
International  Livestock  Show  in  Chicago 
there  are  many  young  Avomen,  some  of 
them  mere  girls.  They  have  entered 
calves,  swine  and  sheep.  Five  of  them 
include  Miss  Eva  LaAvless,  Hafford,  Sas^ 
katchewan,  Can. ;  Miss  Ruby  Mc^Iillan, 
Mabel,  Minn. ;  Miss  Jennie  E.  Turner, 
DeWitt,  la.,  showing  calves ;  Miss  Mabel 
Alt,  Rockford,  O.,  pen  of  three  barrows ; 
Miss  Jennie  E.  Turner,  DeWitt,  la.,  pen 
of  three  lambs. 

Thie  Shorthorn  cattle  sold  have  in  inter¬ 
esting  history.  They  Avere  brought  across 
the  Atlantic  no  longer  ago  than  last  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  dodged  the  U-hoat  warfare 
only  by  unceasing  vigilance.  One  coav  sold 
for  $4,200,  and  a  bull  for  $3,2.50  Among 
them  were  some  of  the  most  heantiful 
heifers  ever  seen  in  Chicago.  J.  L.  G. 
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GUERNSEYS 


f«tteinseys 


Guernsey  Products 

The  htghest  Natural  Golden  Yellow  color,  delicious  Indi¬ 
vidual  flavor,  and  high  content  of  butter  fat— combine  to 
make  Guernsey  milk  in  greatest  demand 


Writ'S  for  In¬ 
formation  rela¬ 
tive  toGuernaeya 

to 

American 
Guernsey  Cattle 
Club 

Box  a 


Registered  Guernsey  Cattle 

Are  your  heifers  an  improvement  on  their  dams  ? 
One  of  our  bull  calves  will  assure  this  result. 
Out  of  dame  with  A.  R.  records,  and  Sired  by  our 
May  Rose  bull,  Golden  Secret  of  Thornliebanlc. 
PRICES  REASOKABLE,  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

THORNLIEBANK  FARMS.  Glen  Spey,  SulKvan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FORESTBHEFARMQIIgmig^gYS 


REGISTERED 


Registered 
McCallum,  Mgr. 


reasonable 
Belle  Alta  Farm, 


Wi 


rices.  M.  H. 
ernersvilie,  Pa. 


AYRSHIRES 


ANIMALStorsTle 

Run  mostly  light,  $75  and  up.  Top-noteh 
breeding;  everything  guaranteed  that  leaves 
the  farm,  or  money  back. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Washingtonville,  Orange  County,  New  York 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Oak  Farms  Guernseys 

Our  herd  has  been  tested  annually  for  the  past  three 
years  for  tuberculosis  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry.  Every  animal  sold  subject  to  60  days  retest. 

We  are  offering  three  bulls  large  enough 
for  service,  priced  from  $150  to  WOO.  Send 
for  extended  pedigrees  and  description. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Mgr.  COHASSET,  MASS. 

THE  MIXTER  FARMS 

Over  1,600  purebred  Guernseys  have  been  bred 
on  these  farms.  Present  herd  in'cludes  over 

300  GUERNSEYS 

Exceptional  young  bulls  for  sale  at  reasonable 
prices,  sired  by  May  Rose  sirei  and  out  of 
dams  with  A.  R.  records  above  10,000 
lbs.  milk.  Buy  producers. 

J.  8.  CLARK,  Supt.,  HARDWICK,  MASS. 


Sons  and  Danghters  of  “Langwater  Demonstrator,’ 
Mixter  Demonstrator.  Toeman’s  King  of  the  May,  Jetn- 
roe’s  Masher  of  Forestdale.  From  A.  R.  Cows.  PQ  P 
Also  Grade  PERCH ERON  HORSES,  all  ages.  Z, 

Registered  CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS.  SALE 

RICHARD  D.  DeFOREST,  Prop.,  AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 

TARBELLFARMSGUERNSEYS 

Guernsey 

bull  ealves  for  sale  from  one  to  seven  months.  Out 
of  Advanced  Register  dams  with  good  records  and 
by  splendid  sires.  TARBELL  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 

Belle  Alto  Guernseys  f/r  f?o"  8"=."a“t'fe?y 


NewYork  Guernsey  Breeders  Assn, 

Send  for  list.  JAMES  H.  SEAMAN,  Sec..  Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 

Sunnyside  Farm  Guernseys 

Young  bulls  3  to  10  months  old  from  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  blood  lines.  Dams  now  on  test  and  making 
good.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  for  list. 

Ray  H.  Alexander,  -  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-One  Yearling  and  Two  Bull  Calves  bS 

Registered.  J.  G.  Schilling,  Stockbridge,  Mass. 

For  Sale-FineReg.  Aberdeen  Angus  Bull  three-year- 

old  heifers.  Best  beef  breed.  Also  yearling  heifers.  Good 
chance.  ROUGHLANDS,  Washington,  Conn. 


HOLSTEINS 


High  Grade  HOLSTEIN  MIVES 

to$;SO.  Ship  anywhere.  Purebred  registered  Hol- 
steins,  all  ages.  F.  H.  WOOD,  Cortland,  N.  Y, 

Maple  Lawn  Holsteins 

High  grade  heifer  calves  sired  by  registered  sire.  Dam’s  record 
29  lbs.  Two  high  grade  heifer  calves  and  registered  bull  calf 
$60,  Fifty  fine  fresh  grade  cows.  Everything  in  Holsteins  both 
registered  and  grades. 

C.  W.  ELLIS,  Jr.  Mapio  Lawn  Farm,  Cortland,  N.  V. 

n__  Three  to  12  mo.  old— the  best  blood  of 

Keg.  Molstem  DUllS  the  bread-A.  R.  O.  and  semi-official 
backing.  Sire’a  3  dams  average  18,000  lbs.  of  milk— above  4  per 
cent.  Get  a  bull  from  a  family  of  bisr  producers  and  increase  your 
profits.  Write  for  pedigrees  and  prices.  Have  a  pair  for  $150. 
RA  S.  JARVIS.  Riverside  Fruit  and  Slock  Farms.  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.Y. 


|£  have  books  on 
all  subjects  of 
farming  by  rec¬ 
ognized  authorities. 
Write  us  and  we  will 
quote  you  prices  .*. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


HOLSTEINS 


] 


WHITNEY  POINT 

=DISPERSION= 

160  Pure  Bred  Holsteins 

Herd  owned  by  Hon.  0.  U.  Kellogg, 
of  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  and  Charles  S. 
Averill,  of  Worcester,  Mass.  Herd 
to  be  sold  to  dissolve  partnership. 
Two-thirds  of  animals  in  sale  are 
sired  by  bulls  whose  dams  have 
records  of  over  30  lbs. 

ZZfo  of  animals  are  from  tested 
dams. 

50%  of  animals  of  milking  age  have 
A.  R.  0.  records. 

35  animals  in  calf  to  Ormsby  Jane 
King,  whose  dam  has  record  of 
46.33. 

40  animals  in  calf  to  Royal  Konigen, 
who  will  be  sold  and  whose  5  near¬ 
est  dams  average  37.70,  the  lowest 
being  36.30. 

20  in  calf  to  30  lb.  bull,  KingHartje, 
who  will  be  sold. 

A  herd  of  wonderful  individuals. 

Sale  at  the  Farm 
Whitney  Point,  N.Y. 

Dec.  12th-13th,  1917 

Whitney  Point  Stock  Farm  Co. 

Whitney  Point,  N.  Y. 

Sale  under  management  of 
LIVERPOOL  SALE  &  PEDIGREE  CO. 
Liverpool,  N.  Y. 

All  animals  over  6  months  of  age  tuberculin 
tested  by  State  Approved  Veterinarians. 


MODERN  EFFICIENCT^ 
STANDARDS  SET 

PURE  BRED 
HOLSTEINS 

ABOVE  ALL  OTHER  BREEDS 

Official  tests  have  proven  pure 
bred  Holsteins  give  more  milk 
and  more  butterfat  at  a  lower 
cost  of  production,  with  less 
“overhead”  than  any  other  breed. 
Write  for  the  facts  about  the  profit¬ 
able  breed. — FREE. 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 

OF  AMERICA  Box  105  BRATTLEBORO,  VT. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

inn  cows.  They  are  good  size  and  large 

•  UU  producers., 

3n  PresTT'and  nearby  springers.  Grade  Heifer 
U  calves.  Registered  heifer  calves  and  Regist¬ 
ered  bull  calves.  Also  service  bulls  all  ages.  If  you 
want  the  best  we  can  please  you. 

WEBSTER  &  WADSWORTH 

Dept.  V  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Phone  14-F-S  Phone  43-F-2  McCraw 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins 

$15  to  $20  each 

for  %  Holstein  Heifer  Calves, 
jexpress  paid  in  lots  of  5.26  high 
trade  close  springer  cows,  flue 
ndividuaJs,  heavy  milkers.  40 
heifers;  36  fancy  yearlings;  12 
registered  cows  ;  36  registered 
heifers ;  registered  and  high 
grade  bulls. 

J.C.  REAGAN.TuIly.N  Y. 


“Very  Well  Pleased 

with  the  bull  for  the  price  I  paid”  writes 
a  customer.  We  have  a  Holstein  Bull 
Calf  priced  at  $50  that  will  please  you. 

Markham  &  Puffer,  Avon,  N.  Y. 

Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 

Onn  extra  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked  cows. 
tUU  A  number  are  recently  fi-esh  and  others  due  to 
freshen  soon.  They  are  heavy  producers  and  will 
please'  you. 

inn  laipe,  well  bred  two  and  three  year  old  heifers 
I  Ulj  bred  to  good  registered  H.  F.  bulls.  All  stock  sold 
with  a  full  guarantee.  Special  price  on  car  load  lots. 

F.  P.  SAUNBERS  &  SON  Springdale  Farms,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Plione  116  or  1476  M 

Pine  Grove  Farm  Hoisidii  Bull  Calf 

aired  by  a  34.09-lb.  Spring  Farm  Bull,  5.44  fat.  Tha 
dam  of  this  calf  is  a  17-lb.  two-yr.-old;  her  milk 
tested  4.33  fat;  a  granddaughter  of  King  of  thePon- 
tiacs  and  from  a  daughter  of  Jessie  Da  Hurke  Lad, 
brotiier  to  the  sires  of  15  30-lb.  cows.  Thi.s  calf  is 
bred  in  the  purple  and  the  first  check  for  $60  takes 
him.  ■with  all  papers,  and  we  will  guarantee  him  to 
ple.'ise.  We  will  not  consent  to  have  one  dissatisfied 
customer,  d.  M.  WHITE,  Bath,  NewYork 

FOR  SALE— REASONABLE 

Reg.  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

4  years  old.  Sire,  Sir  Pontiac  Artis  Count;  Dam. 

Jlaplehrook  Pleioue.  Changing  breed,  reason. 

D.  E.  Snell,  -  Medina,  New  York 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  wwtefor 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenango. N.Y. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiimmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiimmimmiiiimmmimiiiiiiiiiii 

Jerseys  for  Net  Prof  its 

You’re  in  the  dairy  business  for 
profit — the  net  profit  that  your 
herd  has  made  you  at  the  end  of 
the  year  will  determine  the  size 
of  your  tank  account.  Jerseys 
yield  the  largest  returns  from  ev¬ 
ery  ounce  of  feed — proved  by  tests 
at  two  great  expositions.  Jersey 
milk  averages  5.3%  butter  fat,  9.1% 
solids  not  fat — highest  of  all  breeds.  Buy  a  Jersey  bull 
2  Write  the  breeders  advertised  below  for  prices,  pedigrees,  etc. 

E  The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  3 30  W est  23rd  Street,  New  York  City  = 


$100and$150 

2  REGISTERED 

Jersey  Bull  Calves 

6}*  AND  6  MONTHS  OLD.  BOTII  SOLID  COLOR. 

FROM  KKOOKWOOl)  FARMS  JERSEY  IIEItU 


=  BROOKWOOD  FARMS, 


Shohola,  Pa. 


=  SIX  12  TWO  YEAR  OLD  BULLS®  $150  EACH 
=  st.lamberW  2  YEARLING  BULLS  ®  ....  .50  EACH 

=  BULLS  I  2  BULL  CALVES® .  35  EAGH 

“  Dams  of  these  bulls  making  high  records.  AH  stock 
“  Tuberculin  tested.  Write  for  details. 

=  GEORGE  T.  RICH,  .  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

I  “QUALITY” 

Jerseys 

^  Animals  from  Register  of  IMerit  sires  and 
ZZ  dams,  for  sale.  Address 

S  E.  W.  Mosher  -  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

I  JERSEYS  703  to  950 

E  lbs.  Butter 


Reg.  of  Merit  Production  In  Our  Herd 

Ten  Cows  Average  806  lbs.  Butter 

We  offer  young  stock  of  this  high  producing  blood. 

YOUNG  BULLS  AND  HEIFERS,  $100  UP 

Blood  Eminent  R.aleigh,  Royal  Majesty,  Golden 
Fern’s  Lad,  etc. 

OAKWOOD  FARM,  R.3,  Newburgh,  N.Y. 


MERIDALE 

JERSEYS 

Several  foundation  herds 
of  particular  merit  are 
available  from  the  Meri- 
dale  Herd  this  summer. 
They  are  fully  described 
in  a  small  leaflet,  mailed 
on  request. 

AYER  &  McKinney 

300  ChestnutSt.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Imp.OxfordMajesty  1 

134090  = 

Jersey  breeders  are  seeking  the  Majesty  blood.  ~ 
Majesties  make  high  tests.  They  win  at  the  ~ 
slio  ws.  They  top  the  sales.  Send  for  our  booklet.  ^ 

H.  G.  TWADDELL  A.  K.  HEATH  E 

Ben  Robyn  Farm  | 

Woodbury, Long  Island, N.Y.  = 


Jersey  bulla  and  bull  calves  of  best  Island  : 
and  American  breeding.  Prices  moderate  : 
Write  for  catalog.  ; 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiMiiiiiminiiiiiiiiiiimiimiiiiMimiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


SHEEP 

SWINE 

Uampshire-Down  and  Southdown  BAM 
n  LAMBS,  also  14  Southdown  Ewes  and  yearling 
Ram,  all  registered,  and  24  Extra  large  grade  Dorset 
Ewes  and  Ram  for  sale.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N,  J. 

70  Cent  WooI-15c.  Lambs 

Dorset,  Cheviot  and  Southdown  Rains  and  Ewes. 

PLEASANT  RIDGE  STOCK  FARM.  Interlaken,  Seneca  Co..  N.Y. 


TI  TMIQ  P  A  MQ  CHOICE  LOT.  STRONG 
1  IvAlVlD  CROSS  BREEDERS 

The  leading  breed  for  hot  house  lambs.  Write  for 
literatureand  prices  to  J.  N.  McPherson,  Scnttsville,  N.Y. 


Hampshire  Lamb  Rams  J;^fd'^?wo^yea®r“"eweI 

soid;  few  ewe  lambs.  HASLETT  BROS.,  Seneca,  N  .  Y 


Reg.ShropshireRamLambs  STEVENS  BR0S.!'vvilion^,"Nl*T! 


c 


HORSES 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

One  bay,  six-year  gelding.  $100,  One  hay 
and  one  bay  and  white  yearling  stud, 
$65.  One  six  months  black  stud,  $50. 
PAULINE  SMITH,  -  Monroe.  Ct. 


THREE  BIG  BLACK 


PeicheTon  Mares  &  One  Stallion 

coming  3  years.  All  Registered  and  in  good 
condition.  Must  sell  quick  on  account  of  war. 
L.  H.  TUBBS  :  :  HAVRE  de  GRACE,  MD. 


of  SIZE 

and  QUALITY 


BERKSHIRES 

The  boar,  Majestic  Mammoth  229500,  weight 
407  lbs.  at  7  months  of  age,  was  bred  and 
grown  by  us.  When  you  want  the  best  and 
want  them  big,  write  to 

CU  4  OTm  WHITGUERN  FARM 
.  H.  UAKllliK,  WEST  CHESTER,  Pa. 


Large  Berkshires  at  Higliwood; 

Letter  from  L.  J.  Morgan^liss,  N.  Y.:  "The pig  ar¬ 
rived  in  fine  condition.”  We  have  exported  to  four¬ 
teen  foreign  countries  besidei  dozens  of  shipments 
to  the  Pacific  coast  and  have  lost  but  one  pig  in 
transit.  We  guarantee  safe  transportation. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

SPRINGE  ANK  BERKSHIRES 

I  am  booking  orders  for  bred  Gilts  and  Sows  to  far¬ 
row  in  March,  1918.  Have  2  Spring  Boars  weighing 
around  200  lbs.  ready  for  service.  Sliowed  9  Spring- 
bank  April  farrowed  pigs  in  under  6  months  class  at 
Springfield,  Oct.  17th,  and  was  in  the  money  6  times. 
J.  £.  WAT80N,  •  Marbledale,  Conn. 

DCDVQUIRCQ  for  breeders.  6  weeks  old,  pure  bred, 
DCnKOniiiCO  $9  each;  either  sex.  Small  supply. 
CLOVERDALE  FARM  -  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


ff 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

200  Head  to  select  from.  Twenty-six 
years  experience.  Write  Dept.  L,  for  cata¬ 
logue.  THE  SHAOYSIDE  FARMS,  North  Benton,  Ohio 


Shetland  Ponies  Sebring,  Ohio.  Oldest 

herd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U.  S. 

7!  GOATS 

Swiss  Goats  Milkers. 


Grade  Bucks,  $10; 


Sharpies,  Centre  Square.  Pa 
Pure  Bucks,  S30 


SWINE 


EUGENE  P.  ROGERS 
(ew  York 


Reg.  0. 1.  G.and  Chester  WhitePigs  WajTllle,  K 


FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVIlfiW  STOCK  FARM,  R. 
F.  D.  No.  1,  Winston-Salem.  North  Carolina 

REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES 

Boars,  Gilts,  Bred  gilts  and  Pigs.  Sati.^faction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Ridgely  flianor  Farm,  Stone  Ridge.  N.  Y. 

Reg.  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  weeks 

old,  S9  each;  «17  pair;  S35  trio.  Spring  gilts 
and  service  boars.  A*  A*  Schofell,  Heuveltan,  N.  Y. 

Registered  O.  I.  C.  PIGS 

Silver  Strain  “  ’ 

EVERETT  FOX, 


8  weeks,  SIO. 

.  Lowell,  Mass. 


U  n  I  r*  Dir*  Q  READY  TO  SHIP.  Silver 
LP.l.V.'.  1  IvXiJ  strain.  Prices  reasonable. 

BKUBAKEK  BROS.,  MIFFLINTOWN,  PA. 


Chester  White  Pigs 


10  wks.  to4mos.old,includ- 

^ _  ,  ing  boars  soon  ready  for 

service,  sows  for  breeding. 

‘  ■  All  eligible  to  registry. 

Write  for  circular 

EDWARD  WALTER,  Dept.  R,  Eureka  Stock  Farm,  West  Chester,  Penna. 

FOR  SALE 

BIG  YORKSHIRES 

4  Registered  Ma.v  Gilts,  830  each.  8-weeks-old 
pigs— Grades— 88  each.  Ready  December  lit. 

PHILIP  C.  TUCKER,  Vergennes,  Vt. 

150  PIGS  SHIPPED  C.  0.  D. 

50  CHESTER  WHITES  AND  MEDIUM  YORKSHIRE  CROSS.  8 
weeks  old,  $7.00  50  BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESTER  WHITES 

CROSS.  8  weeks  old,  S7.00.  50  0. 1.  C.  &  LARGE  YORKSHIRE 
CROSS, $7.  These  Pigs  are  from  Large, Growthy  stock. 
60  Shoats,  12  weeks  old,  tlO.  D.  KEEVE8,  L.xington.  Mas,. 

"HAMPSHIRES”P 

Pigs  any  age  ;  bred  gilts  for  fall  farrow, 

Free  circular.  Kegistered  Guernsey  Bulls. 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM,  Bird-ln-Hand,  Box  R,  Pa. _ 

Aug.  and  Sept.  Duroc  Pig*  legift^e^ed 

'I’wo  fine,  well  marked  August  Guernsey  bull  calves, 
$45,  registered.  Also  high-grade  Guernsey  females, 
all  ages.  W.  H.  DOW  &  SON,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Wanted— Young  ]tr*  X  Gt-  SI 

GOOD  UTILITY  STOCK  The  Macniff  Hor. 
ticultural  Co.,  52,  54  and  56  Vesey  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Do  You 
Know— 


How  to  get  a  horse  from  a 
burning  bam? 

How  to  raise  an  orphan 
colt? 

How  to  pick  a  good  brood 
sow? 

How  to  feed  your  cows  to 
give  the  right  color  to 
your  butter? 

How  to  prepare  cattle  for 
shipment  to  avoid  heavy 
shrinkage? 

How^  to  get  rid  of  worms 
quickly? 

How  to  pick  a  good  dairy 
cow? 

How  to  tell  when  pregnant 
animals  will  drop  their 
offspring? 

C.  These  and  many  other  valu¬ 
able  questions  are  answered  in  a 
new  Live  Stock  Book  we  have 
just  issued  and  which  we  will 
gladly  mail,  postpaid,  to  anyone 
who  will  write  for  a  copy. 

c  It  also  contains  record  forms 
for  keeping  track  of  service  dates, 
due  dates  for  mares,  cows,  ewes 
and  sows.  Gives  causes,  symp¬ 
toms  and  treatment  of  diseases 
of  animals.  In  fact,  is  a  very 
useful  and  valuable  book  for  live 
stock  owners. 

€LIt  is  a  thorough  treatise  on 
worms  in  live  stock.  Illustrates 
the  various  kinds  of  worms — tells 
how  they  rob  the  animals  of  their 
food  nutrition— how  they  cause 
fatal  diseases— why  they  are  the 
direct  and  indirect  cause  of  over 
$200,000,000  live  stock  losses  an¬ 
nually  and  90%  of  all  live  stock 
diseases. 

C  It  tells  why  no  farm  or  farm 
animal  is  free  from  these  costly 
pests  unless  regular  treatment  is 
practiced.  Tells  how  to  get  rid 
of  them  at  very  little  cost  and 
practically  no  labor. 

C.It  tells  about  SAL-VET— that 
wonderful  “Veterinary  Salt” — a 
medicated  salt  which  has  saved 
thousands  and  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  for  American  farmers.  How 
quickly  it  gets  rid  of  stomach  and 
intestinal  worms;  how  it  tones 
the  blood  and  aids  the  digestion; 
how  it  helps  every  animal  to 
thrive  better,  look  better,  grow 
and  fatten  faster  and  costs  so 
little  that  it  really  is  not  an  ex¬ 
pense  but  a  big  profit  maker  for 
live  stock  owners. 

"When  r  received  the  SAL-VET 
last  Fall,  my  hog:8  were  very  un¬ 
thrifty.  However,  they  did  not 
remain  in  that  condition  very  long 
after  I  besan  feeding:  SAL-VET^ 
since  which  time.  I  never  had  hog^s 
do  better.  My  horses  also  began 
to  pick  up  when  I  fed  it  to  them. 

It  surely  does  get  the  worms." 

D.  P.  COPP,  Carroll.  Iowa. 

^Now,  when  feed  prices  are  so 
high,  you  should  get  the  most  return 
from  what  you  feed,  but  that  is  impos¬ 
sible  when  your  stock  have  worms. 
They  do  not  always  show  the  worm 
symptoms  plainly,  so  don’t  fool  yourself 
by  thinking  your  animals  not  affected, 

C.  SAL-VET  will  more  than  pay 
its  cost  as  a  tonic  and  conditioner,  and 
in  addition  get  rid  of  the  worms.  Ask 
your  dealer  about  our  money-back 
offer  and  learn  why.  That  proves  that 
SAL- VET  is  the  cheapest  and  best  live 
stock  remedy  to  buy. 

Write  for  copy  of  Free  Live  Stock  Book  to 

THEFEILMFG.C0.,Dept.  115 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

[2841 


$iQSOoo;oo 


Backs  this  saw.  It  is  the  best  and  cheapest  saw  made. 

a/TX  HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 

,$9.90  U  Portable 

Wood  oaW 

is  easy  to  operate. 
Only  $9.90  saw  made  to 
which  ripping  table  can 
be  added.  Guaranteed 
1  year.  Money  refunded 
if  not  satisfactory. 
Send  for  catalog. 

Hertzler  &  Zook  Co. 
Box  a.  Belleville.  Pa. 


Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 


Cottonseed  for  Grain 

To  what  extent  may  cottonseed  meal  be 
used  in  feeding  dairy  cow.s?  In  addition 
to  hay  and  corn  fodder,  I  would  like  to 
feed  cottonseed  meal  for  grain  exclusively. 
Ilay  is  poor  quality  Timothy  and  Red- 
top  ;  corn  fodder  from  sown  Eureka  and 
stover  from  flint  corn.  One  two-year-old 
fresh  two  months  ago  giving  20  lbs.  milk, 
one  six-year-old,  large  cow,  freshens  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  November,  and  has  given  be¬ 
fore  around  50  lbs.  milk.  I  use  so  litth 
dairy  grain  and  no  storage  for  it  that  I 
do  not  want  to  mix  large  quantities,  and 
as  a  source  of  protein  cottonseed  is  very 
much  cheaper  than  anything  else  in  this 
market.  I  am  now  feeding  heifer  5  lbs. 
grain  daily ;  last  Fall  fed  cow  9  lbs.  grain 
at  first.  T.  R.  A. 

New  York. 

Authorities  differ  as  to  the  amount  of 
cottonseed  meal  that  should  be  fed  to  a 


Reproduced  from  N.  Y.  Evening  Telegram 


cow.  Ordinarily,  where  the  roughage 
supplies  considerable  protein,  not  over  2 
lbs.  per  day  is  recommended  in  the  ration. 
In  your  case,  however,  where  the  rough- 
age  is  low  in  protein,  cottonseed  meal  is 
the  one  great  source  of  protein.  I  should 
make  the  ration  four  parts  cottonseed 
meal,  oue  part  gluten  and  two  parts  bran, 
and  feed  a  pound  to  three  and  one-half  to 
four  lbs.  milk  produced  daily.  ii.  F.  J. 


Brewers’  Grains  for  Cows  and  Hogs 

"Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration  for 
cows  and  hogs,  with  brewers’  wet  grains 
as  the  principal  part  of  the  feed?  I  have 
an  unlimited  supply  of  brewers’  grains  at 
15c  per  bu.  c.  F.  M. 

Shenandoah,  Pa. 

Since  you  did  not  state  what  kind  of 
hay  you  had  on  hand,  I  have  assumed  it 
to  be  mixed  hay  and  have  made  a  ration 
accordingly.  Feed  about  15  lbs.  mixed 
hay  aud  30  lbs.  of  wet  brewers’  grains  (a 
little  over  a  half  bushel)  per  head  per 
day.  In  addition,  feed  a  pound  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mixture  for  each  6  lbs.  of  milk 
produced  daily :  One  part  bran,  two  parts 
middlings  and  one  part  gluten  fee'. 
There  is  little  published  data  on  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  wet  brewers’  grains  to  hogs.  It  is 
the  general  opinion  that  they  may  be  fed 
as  a  part  of  the  ration ;  should  therefore 
mix  with  them  for  every  five  parts,  by 
weight,  one  part  of  middlings  and  one 
part  of  cornmeal.  Feed  in  a  slop  what  the 
hogs  will  clean  up.  n.  F.  J. 


Ration  for  Milch  Cows 

I  would  like  some  advice  as  to  feeding 
milch  cows,  considering  the  present  mrr- 
ket  prices  of  feed,  to  get  best  results.  I 
have  plenty  of  good  hay,  corn,  coimstalks, 
no  silage,  some  mangels  and  turnips ; 
also  a  good  grinder  and  chopper.  Bran 
would  cost  me  $40  per  ton,  beets,  $50, 
mixed  feed  about  $58,  red  dog,  $65. 

Connecticut.  H.  B.  M. 

Presumably  your  hay  is  from  mixed 
grasses,  clover,  Timothy  and  Red-top,  etc. 
This  hay  is  quite  low  in  protein.  T.  e 
other  feeds,  namely,  the  cornstalks, 
and  roots  are  all  low  in  protein.  This 
means  that  for  you  to  feed  a  ration  any¬ 
where  near  balanced  you  will  need  to  pur¬ 
chase  high  protein  feeds,  such  as  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  gluten  aud  brewers’  grains.  I 
should  give  the  cows  two  feeds  of  hay  a 
day,  and  then  feed  what  cornstalks  they 
will  clean  up  once  a  day.  The  roots 
should  be  made  to  go  as  far  as  they  will, 
and  a  peck  to  half  bushel  per  cow  once  or 
twice  a  day,  depending  on  amount  on 
hand,  would  work  nicely.  The  grain  ra¬ 
tion  could  well  be  oue  part  cornmeal,  two 
parts  cottonseed  meal,  one  part  gluten 
feed,  one  part  dried  brewers'  grains  and 
one  part  of  bran.  Add  one  per  cent  salt  to 
the  mixture  when  mixing  it  up.  Feed 
grain  at  a  rate  of  a  pound  to  three  or  four 
pounds  of  milk  pi-oduced  daily,  ir.  f.  j. 


Ration  Including  Cabbage 

I  have  late-cut  mixed  hay,  not  much 
clover  in  it,  40  tons  of  corn  silage  with 
no  grain  in  it ;  about  six  or  eight  tons  of 
cabbage  fodder,  and  my  grain  ration  yet 
to  buy.  Will  you  advise  me  as  to  what 
grains  to  buy  and  how  to  use  it  with  the 
feeds  I  now  have  on  hand?  I  have  17 
cows,  12  cows  and  heifers,  now  giving 
milk,  and  most  of  these  12  have  freshened 
in  the  past  four  months ;  the  re.st  will 
freshen  between  now  and  Spring,  t.  s.  a. 

New  York. 

On  basis  of  ISO  days  you  have  just 
about  enough  succulent  feed  to  feed  17 
head  30  lbs.  per  day.  Give  them  what 
hay  they  will  clean  up  besides.  Should 
work  the  cabbage,  fodder  and  silage  in  to¬ 
gether.  Either  feed  together  or  one  feed 
of  each  daily  until  cabbage  is  gone.  If 
you  can  get  distillers’  or  brewers’  grains, 
make  ration  two  parts  distillers’  or  brew¬ 
ers’  grains,  two  parts  cottonseed  meal, 
one  part  gluten  and  one  part  bran.  If 
you  cannot  get  the  distillers’  or  brewers’ 
grains,  put  in  one-half  part  oilmeal,  one- 
half  part  more  gluten  and  another  part 
bran  or  ground  oats.  ii.  F.  j. 


AILING  ANIMALS 


Cough 

I  have  a  cow  that  gave  eight  quarts  of 
milk  per  day.  She  commenced  to  cough 
and  nearly  dried  up;  gives  but  a  quart 
per  day  and  has  lost  a  lot  of  flesh.  When 
she  runs  she  will  stop  and  blow  like  a 
horse  when  he  has  the  heaves.  I  thought 
at  first  she  had  eaten  a  lot  of  apples.  So 
I  gave  her  two  or  three  boxes  salts  at 
different  times  that  does  not  seem  to  do 
any  good.  Some  one  told  me  to  give  her 
sulphur,  salt,  soot  and  red  clay.  She 
didn’t  lick  much  of  that,  but  none  seems 
to  do  much  good.  Could  you  tell  me 
what  is  the  trouble  with  her?  A.  li.  c. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  the  cow 
has  tuberculosis  and  you,  therefore, 
should  have  her  tested  with  tuberculin 
as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  cool. 
Meanwhile  keep  her  isolated  and  do  not 
use  the  milk.  Tuberculosis  is  contagious 
and  incurable  and  makes  the  milk  dan¬ 
gerous  for  use  by  man  or  beast.  Any 
trained  veterinarian  properly  can  apply 
the  tuberculin  test  and  it  is  perfectly 
harmless  to  an  unaffected  cov. 

A.  s.  A. 


Sitfast 

1.  I  have  a  mare,  eight  years  old,  with 
a  sore  on  her  back  where  the  back-pad 
comes.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  be  mostly 
healed  up,  then  it  will  break  out  again. 
It  has  been  like  this  about  a  year.  What 
can  be  done  for  it?  I  have  tried  almost 
everything  on  it. 

2.  A  year  ago  the  mare  had  a  ten- 
penny  nail  in  her  left  front  foot.  The 
nail  wound  healed  all  right.  She  will  go 
lame  in  that  foot  when  she  is  shod.  Do 
you  think  she  will  be  all  right  in  time 
on  that  foot? 

3.  She  has  got  a  wfind  puff  on  same 
ankle  where  nail  went  into  foot. 

4.  Would  it  hurt  her  to  breed  her? 

New  York.  f.  l.  s. 

1.  A  thick  patch  of  horny  skin,  known 
as  a  “sitfast,”  no  doubt  is  present  in  this 
chronic  sore- and  keeps  it  from  healing. 
Have  it  dissected  out  by  a  surgeon  and 
then  wet  the  wound  three  times  a  day 
with  a  lotion  composed  of  one  ounce  of 
sugar  of  lead,  six  drams  of  sulphate  of 
zinc  and  one  pint  of  soft  water.  Label 
the  bottle  “poison”  and  shake  it  well  be¬ 
fore  use.  If  flies  are  troublesome  apply 
a  little  iodoform  as  often  as  found  neces¬ 
sary.  2.  Clip  the  hair  from  the  hoof 
head  and  apply  a  blister,  as  soon  as  the 
weather  becomes  cool,  as  this  may  help 
to  remove  the  soreness.  3.  The  “puff”  is 
incurable.  4.  No.  a.  s.  o 


Grease-heel 

Is  there  any  cure  for  grease-heel?  I 
have  a  horse  that  has  it,  and  it  Is  sore 
under  his  fetlock.  Twice  his  leg  has 
swollen  way  up  to  has  hip  He  is  a 
nice  horse  and  also  an  expensive  one, 
and  so  I  would  like  to  cure  him  if  there 
is  any  possibility  of  it.  f.  j.  d.  b. 

Massachusetts. 

In  true  grease  heel  a  most  offen¬ 
sive  discharge  oozes  from  the  affected 
skin,  and  we  scarcely  think  such  a  con¬ 
dition  is  present  in  the  case  you  de¬ 
scribe.  If  there  is  simply  a  sore,  in¬ 
flamed  cracked  or  chafed  condition  of  the 
skin  at  the  back  of  the  leg,  between  the 
heels  and  fetlock,  it  is  a  chronic  case 
of  “scratches.”  and  Ave  sliould  first  try  the 
effects  of  iodine  ointment  applied  once 
daily  and  if  that  did  not  prove  remedial, 
we  should  apply  a  cantharidine  blister 
which  you  can  obtain  from  a  veterinar¬ 
ian.  In  grease  heel  we  have  got  good 
results  from  applying  twice  daily  a  weak 
solution  of  lye  prepared  as  follows : 
Dissolve  a  can  of  concentrated  lye  in 
two  quarts  of  water  aud  keep  in  a  closely 
stoppered  bottle.  Twice  daily  mix  two 
ounces  of  this  solution  in  a  small  bucket 
of  soft  water  and  use  to  thoroughly  bathe 
the  affected  parts.  a.  s.  a. 


Treatment  for  Spavins,  Curb,  Ringbone, 
Splint,  Bony  Growths  and  Lameness  from 
many  other  causes.  These  nren  know  that 
Kendall’s  is  a  money  saver  and  a  horse 
saver.  We  can  prove  it  by  thousands  of 


is  rateful  Letters  from  Users 

Read  the  letter  of  Dr.  MacLagrgrer,  Parish, 
N.Y.  We  have  hundreds  of  other  letters  to 

grove  eve^hing  we  say  about 
lendall’s  Spavin  Treatment.  Let 
03  send  you  some  other  letters. 

But  in  the  meantime  get  a  bottle 
from  your  druggist.  Tear  this 
advertisement  out  now  to  re¬ 
mind  you  te  get  Kendall’ 

Spavin  Treatment. 

Price  bottle  or  « 

bottles  for  2S.50.  Get  our 
valuable  book  oTreatise  on 

the  Horse”— Free  at  your  -  * 

druggist  or  write  to  us.  , 

DR.  B.l.  KENDALL  COMPANY 
Cnosburg  Falls,  Vermont,  U. 


ABSORbine 

.  TRADE  MARK RE6.U.S.PAT.0FF. 


Reduces  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore¬ 
ness  from  Bruises  or  Strains; 
stops  Spavin  Lameness,  allays  pain. 
Does  not  blister,  remove  the  hair  or 
lay  up  the  horse.  $2.00  a  bottle 
at  druggists  or  delivered.  Book  1  M  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind — an 
antiseptic  liniment  for  bruises,  cuts,  wounds, 
strains,  painful,  swollen  veins  or  glands.  It 
heals  and  soothes.  $1.00  a  bottle  at  drug¬ 
gists  or  postpaid.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you 
write.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 
W.  F.  yOUNG,  P.D.Fi,  88  Temple  St..  Springfield,  Mass. 


MINERAL' 


Tn  use 


over 


HEAVE5?„r, 

.COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

BEND  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
safiefactlon  or 
money  refunded 

||1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases. 
[Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet 


NINEBAL  HEAVE  REMEDV  CO..  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg.  Pa 


DRLESURE'S 

Veterinary’ 

COLIC  DHOPS 

$1  OD 

The  price  youVe 
alvv^s  paid. 

SATISFACTION 

GUARANTEED 

Where  medicines 
are  sold, or  of 
DR.J.G.LESURE 

KEENE.  N.H. 


SICK  STOCK 

BOOK  on  treatment  of  Horses,  Cows, 
Sheep,  Dogs  and  other  animals,  sent 
free.  Humphreys*  Homeopathic  Vet¬ 
erinary  Medicines,  156  William  St.,  N.  Y- 


ItBises 
up-to- 
date  in¬ 
formation 
on  the 
construe  - 
tion,  care 
and  opera¬ 
tion  of  t  h  a 
gasoline 

automobile,  including  breakdowns,  and  troubles  of 
every  description,  with  their  proper  remedy.  The 
book  is  clearly  and  concisely  written,  aud  tells  just 
wliat  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  under  all  circum¬ 
stances.  Every  illustration  in  the  book  has  beeit 
specially  drawn  by  the  author,  and  shows  details  of 
every  part  of  the  machine. 


Its  construc¬ 
tion.  o  p  e  r  - 
ation,  main¬ 
tenance  and 
repairs.  By 
Victory/. 
Page. 

6x9.  Cl.  693  pp.  Over 
400  Ills. 


This  book  will  be  sent  to  any  address  prepaid  for 
Three  New  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  or  Thirty  Ten-week  Trial  Subscriptions  or 
Six  Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions  or  One  New  and 
Four  Renewals.  (Two  Renewals  counts  as  One  New 
Yearly.) 

TH£  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  NOVEMBER  22.  1917. 


BUTTER. 

Top  grades  of  creamery  aud  dairy  are  1 
cent  higher.  ^lediiim  qualities  are  in 
ample  supply  and  rather  dull.  Storage 
in  good  demand,  fairly  large  sales  being 
reported  for  Government  use. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  46  ®  47 

Good  to  Choice  .  42  @  45^ 

Lower  Grades .  38  @  41 

Storage,  good  to  choice,  .  42  @  43^2 

Dairy,  best .  44  @  45 

Common  to  Good .  35  @  42 

City  made .  32  &  34^ 

Packing  Stock .  30  @  33 

Process  .  35  @  41 


CHEESE. 

No  special  price  changes  are  noted 
and  business  continues  only  moderate  in 
volume. 


Whole  Milk,  fancy  .  24  ®  24H 

Good  to  choice .  22  @  2ni4 

Lower  grades .  17  ®  21  . 

Skims,  best .  16  ®  2(1 

Fair  to  good .  9  ®  12 


EGGS. 


The  market  continues  very  firm  on  all 
choice  qualities  of  fresh  gathered.  Near¬ 
by  white  are  in  little  larger  supply  and 
selling  in  slightly  lower  range.  Storage 
eggs  are  moving  steadily  at  about  the 
range  of  prices  recently  noted. 


White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy . 

Medium  to  good . 

Mixed  colors,  best . 

Common  to  good . 

Gathered,  best,  white . 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ... 

Lower  grades . 

Storage,  best . 

Medium  to  Good  . 


76  @ 
65  ® 
60  ® 
45  ® 
70  ® 
50  ® 
85  ® 
43  ® 
23  ® 


79 

70 

62 

55 

75 

55 

39 

44 

35 


LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  lb . 

Ducks,  lb.| . 

Fowls  . 

Roosters  . . 


23 

@ 

24 

24 

@ 

25 

23 

@ 

24 

16 

@ 

17 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

At  this  writing  supplies  for  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  trade  are  arriving.  Some  vei'y 
choice  tiu’keys  from  the  Maryland-Vir- 
ginia  section  have  sold  in  the  range  from 
.34  to  38  cents.  The  Western  and  South¬ 
ern  tvirkeys  arriving  thus  far  lack  quality, 
few  being  good  enoughi  to  bring  over  .30 
cents.  Choice  chickens  and  fowls  are 
only  moderately  plentiful  and  selling  well. 


Turkeys,  best  lb . 

Common  to  good  . 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb . 

Roasters  . 

Fowls . 

Roosters . 

Spring  Ducks . 

Geese  . 

Guineas,  pair . 

Squabs,  doz . 


LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 

Culls . 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 

Lambs  . 

Hogs . 


34 

® 

36 

25 

® 

30 

38 

@ 

46 

28 

@ 

30 

19 

@ 

25 

18 

@ 

?1) 

25 

a 

27 

22 

@ 

25 

75 

0- 

1  U 

1  51) 

0 

6  50 

10 

00 

@’3 

00 

6 

50 

@  8 

00 

4 

50 

@  T 

00 

15 

00 

@15 

75 

8 

0(1 

@12 

(10 

7 

00 

@11 

on 

15 

00 

(di  1G 

5n 

ir 

00 

@17 

50 

WOOL. 

Business  is  rather  dull  except  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  contract  work.  Tlecent  sales  at 
Boston  have  been  :  New  York  and  Michi¬ 
gan,  unwashed  Delaine,  73  to  74c;  half- 
blood,  7.5  to  7f)C ;  New  England,  quarter- 
blood,  73  to  74;  half-blood,  70  to  72c; 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  half-blood  comb¬ 
ing.  77  to  7Sc ;  three-eighths  blood.  70  to 
77c ;  Territorv,  fine  clothing,  scoured, 
$1.00  to  $1.75. 


FRUITS. 


Apples  moving  well,  particularly  the 
higher  grades.  Pears  averaging  poor 
quality.  Grapes  dull  except  for  best. 
Quinces  scarce.  Cranberry  prices  remain 
at  the  previous  high  figure,  though  busi¬ 
ness  is  rather  slow. 


Apples.  Wealthy,  bbl .  3  50 

McIntosh .  4  50 

Ben  Davis .  3  00 

Winesap  .  400 

Twenty-Ounce  . 3  50 

Greening  .  4  00 

Baldwin . 3  50 

King  . 3  00 

Jonathan  .  4  00 

Spy  . 4  00 

Quinces,  bbl . 2  50 

Grapes.  201b.  bkt  .  40 

Bulk,  ton  . 30  00 

Pears.  Seckel.  bbl . 6  00 

Kiefifer,  bbl .  1  50 

Cranberries,  bbl .  8  00 


®  5  00 
®  7  00 
®  3  50 
®  5  50 
®  5  50 
@6  00 
®  5  00 
@5  50 
®  6  50 
@  5  50 
@5  50 
@  65 

@60  00 
@  7  00 
@3  75 
@13  00 


VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes  declined  still  further  after  last 
week’s  report,  but  later  the  market  stif¬ 
fened.  Sweet  potatoes  running  low  in 
quality.  Brussels  sprouts  in  good  demand. 
Cabbage  and  cauilflower  in  large  supply 
and  lower,  except  on  fancy  cauliflower. 
Onions  very  plentiful  and  trade  dull.  Let¬ 
tuce  from  the  South  bringing  fancy  prices 
when  choice. 


Potatoes — Long  Island,  180  lbs .  4  50  @  5  00 

Maine,  18(1  lbs  .  3  75  @4  50 

Jersey,  1681  bs .  3  00  @3  50 

State  and  Western,  ISOlbs .  3  50  @  4  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  1  25  @  2  50 

Beets,  bbl .  2  00  ®  2  75 

Carrots,  bbl .  I  75  @  2  00 

Cabbage,  bbl .  1  00  @  1  50 

Ton  . 15  00  @20  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl,  basket .  1  25  @  1  75 

Onions,  white,  bu .  150  @175 

Conn.  Valley,  lOOlbs .  2  00  @  2  25 

State  and  W’n.,  lOOlbs .  2  00  @260 

Peppers,  bbl . 1  00  €>  2  25 

String  Beans  bu .  3  00  @5  50 

Turnips,  bbl . 125  @2  50 

Squash,  bbl .  1  00  @  1  50 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  3  50  ®  4  50 

Tomatoes,  nearby,  3  pk.  box..... .  50  @2  00 

Greenhouse,  lb .  15  @  25 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt  .  10  @  15 

Leeks,  lUO  bunches  .  1  OO  @  1  50 

Mushrooms  lb  .  25  @  45 

Horseradish,  100  lbs .  3  00  @7  50 

Lima  Beans,  bu . 1  50  @  3  25 

Cucumbers,  Southern,  bu .  3  00  @  4  05 

Okra,  bu .  3  00  ®  8  00 

Salsify,  100  bunches  .  5  00  @  6  00 


Chicory  and  Escarol,  bbl . 1  00  @P  25 

Kale,  bbl .  50  @  76 

Parsley.  100  bunches . 1  00  @  1  60 

Spinach,  bbl .  2  50  ®  3  50 

Cauliflower,  bbl .  2  50  @  4  50 

Celery,  .doz .  25  @  50 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  33  00  @34  00 

No.  2 . 32  00  @33  00 

No.  3  . 30  00  @3100 

Clover  mixed . 28  00  @33  00 

Straw,  Rye, . 17  00  @18  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat.  No.  2.  red,  .  2  25  @ 

Corn,  new .  2  00  @2  04 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  76  @  77 

Rye,  free  from  onion .  1  88  @190 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
prices  noted  here,  but  represent  produce 
of  good  qualit.v  and  the  buying  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s  popu¬ 


lation  : 

Butter,  fancy  prints . $  .,50  $  .52 

Tub,  choice . 48  ..50 

Common  to  good . 42  .45 

Cheese  . 28  .,22 

Eggs,  choice  nearby . 80  .85 

Choice,  mixed  sizes . 75  .80 

Gathered,  good  to  choice.  .05  .70 

iVredium  grades . ,50  .,55 

Storage,  best . . 42  .45 

iMedium  grades . 2,4  .36 

Potatoes,  lb . 03 .04 

(  ,(bbage,  hicad . 06  .10 

Lettuce,  head . 05  .10 

Cauliflower,  head . 15  .25 

Apples,  doz . 40  .60 

Grapes,  .3-lb.  basket . 25  .35 

Turkey,  best . 30  .40 

Good  to  choice . 35  .,38 

Medium  grades . .32  .,34 

Chickens,  choice . 35  .38 

iMedium  grades . 30  .33 

Fowls  . 28  .,30 


lug  November  21 : 

Butter,  lbs . 2,184,000 

Egg.s,  doz . 1,348,410 

Dressed  poultry,  pgs .  27,062 

Live  poultry,  crates .  11, .318 

Jlotton.  bales .  44.121 

Apples,  bids .  78,088 

Lemons,  boxes .  3,088 

Onion.s,  sacks .  22.140 

Oranges,  boxes .  112.810 

Potatoes,  bbls  .  83,565 

Corn,  bu . .  14,000 

Hay.  tons .  5,636 

Oats,  bu .  ,360.000 

Bye.  bu .  108,750 

Wheat,  bu . 1.618,800 

Bosin,  bbls .  1.3,614 

Spirits  Turppiitino,  bbls  .  3,437 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

BUTTER. 

The  market  is  quite  weak,  except  on 
scattering  lots  of  fancy  qualit.v,  which  are 
slightly  higher.  Best  creamery.  431/^  to 
44c;  common  to  good.  411/^  to  4.3c;  lower 
grades,  35  to  40c ;  storage,  41  to  43e. 

EGGS. 

Market  steady ;  nearby  scarce  and  go¬ 
ing  at  Ikigh  figures,  in  some  case.s  to  above 
74  cents.  High  grades  of  fresh-gathered 
are  moving  out  rapidly.  Gathered,  best, 
65  to  67c ;  common  to.  good,  48  to  55c ; 
fancy  hennery,  74  to  75c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  .32  to  34e ;  fowls,  25  to  20c ; 
broilers,  .30  to  .32c;  roasters.  32  to  .34c; 
ducks.  25  to  27e ;  gecso,  19  to  20c ;  squabs, 
doz.,  $4  to  $5. 

BEANS. 

Bed  kidney,  100  lbs.,  .$14.50  to  $15; 
yellow  eye,  $14.25  to  $14.50;  pea,  .$14.50 
to  $15. 

FRUITS. 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl..  ,$.3  to  $4 ;  ?!now, 
$2.50  to  $.3.50 ;  Greening,  .$3.50  to  $4 ; 
cranberrie.s,  bbl.,  $.5  to  $10;  grapes,  2-lb. 
bkt.,  10  to  1.5c. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes.  100  lbs..  .$2.65  to  .$2.00; 
onions.  $1.75  to  "fO ;  cabbage,  bbl..  $1  to 
$1.50;  beets,  bu..  .$1.25  to  .$1.50;  c.auli- 
flower.  65  to  00c;  parsnips,  $1  to  $1.25; 
souash,  bid..  $1.25  to  $1.50;  ton.  $.30  to 
$50 :  turnips,  bu..  .50c  to  $1 ;  lettuce,  .50 
to  7.5c;  hot-liouse.  lb..  18  to  20c. 

II. \Y  .\ND  STRAW. 

Hay,  choice.  $28;  No.  1,  .826  to  .$27; 
No.  2.  .$2.3  to  .$24;  No.  3.  .8’0  to  .820; 
.straw,  rye,  $15  to  $16;  oats.  $11  to  $12. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER. 

The  market  is  firm  and  faimv  prints 
very  scarce.  Lower  grades  rather  dull. 
Tub  creamery,  choice  to  fauev.  46  to  47c; 
medium  to  good.  4.3  to  4.5c :  lower  grades, 
40  to  42c;  best  prints.  52  to  5.5c. 

EGGS. 

New-laid  oualities  very  scarce  and  2 
to  .3  cents  higher.  The  market  on  lower 
grade  and  storage  continues  dull  and 
weak.  Best  nearby,  ,58  to  50c  ;  gathered, 
good  to  choice,  48  to  52c;  storage,  35 
to  40c. 

LIVE  POI*l.TRY. 

Gbickens  in  sonic  surplus  and  a  trifle 
lower.  Fowls  steady,  riuckens,  10  to 
22e;  fowls.  20  to  2.3c;  roosters.  17  to  18e; 
ducks,  10  to  22c ;  turkeys.  27  to  20c ; 
gee.se.  20  to  2-lc;  guineas,  pair,  60  to  00c; 
pigeons,  pair,  2.3  to  26c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Prime  turkeys  aud  chickens  very  firm. 

(Continued  on  page  1387) 


It  takes  an  animal  from  seven  to 
ten  hours  to  diges*-  whole  corn  or 
oats.  Test  feeds  made  at  Michigan 
Agricultural  College,  with  six  cows 
for  seven  days,  showed  that  26.46% 
of  whole  com  and  oats  fed  was  lost 
— not  digested.  Other  tests  have 
shown  a  loss  of  40%  and  even  50%, 
according  to  the  condition  of  the 
grain  and  the  animeil. 

Can  you  afford  to  waste  a 
peck  or  more  out  of  every 
bushel  of  grain  you  feed? 


in  milk,  beef,  pork, 


Mo  Waste  in 

Sicrene  f^ds 

£wry  Pound  Brin^  ResulH 


Sucrene  feeds  offer  patriotic 
stock  feeders  the  opportunity  to  heed 
the  world’s  cry  for  more  food,  and  do 
their  part  to  prevent  the  waste  of  whole 
grain  in  stock  feeding. 

Sucrene  Feeds  are  more  easily  and  more 
completely  digested  than  whole  grain,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  composed  of  a  variety  of  grains 
and  grain-products  ground  to  proper  fineness 
for  easy  assimilation.  The  variety  of  nutrients 
they  contain,  correctly  proportioned,  meets 
every  need  of  the  animal  for  increased  pro¬ 
ductiveness  and  body  maintenance. 

Every  dollar  you  invest  in  Sucrene  Feeds 
comes  back  to  you  with  big  interest  added. 
Every  day’s  ration  produces  adequate  results 
veal  or  poultry  products. 


Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  Kve  way?®^ 

It  brings  up  the  milk  yield.  Cuts  down  the  feed  bill.  Keeps  cows  in 
better  health.  Saves  you  trouble  and  expense  of  mixing — saves  your  grain. 

Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  is  composed  of  molasses,  cottonseed  meal,  corn  gluten 
feed,  ground  and  bolted  grain  screenings,  clipped  oat  by-product,  distillers’ 
dried  grains  and  solubles,  palm  kernel  meal,  calcium  carbonate,  and  a  little  salt. 
Guaranteed  analysis:  I6J%  protein,  3^%  fat,  46%  carbohydrates,  14%  fibre. 

All  Cows  Crave  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed 

because  k  is  sweet  smelling,  palatable,  soothing  to  their  digestive  systems — keeps  them  in  better 
health  and  spirits.  Although  molasses  is  but  one  of  the  eight  nutrients  in  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed,  it 
is  a  very  important  one.  Prof.  H.  J.  Patterson  of  Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  College,  says 
in  Bulletin  No.  1 1 7:  F eeding  tests  show  that  the  addition  of  molasses  to  a  ration  has  a  tendency 
to  increase  the  digestibility  of  both  grain  and  hay.” 

All  Sucrene  Feeds  are  rigidly  tested  in  our  own  ^ 
laboratories  and  experimental  farms.  We  know  a 
them  to  be  result  producers  and  back  them  with  a  J 
positive  guarantee  of  quality.  ■ 

Order  a  ton  of  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  from  your  S 
dealer  at  once.  If  he  does  not  handle  it  write  us  J 
his  name  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied.  ■ 

Fill  out  and  mail  us  the  coupon  or  write  us  a  pos-  ■ 
tal  for  illustrated  literature  giving  much  valuable  in-  J 
formation  on  feeding  live  stock.  | 

American  Milling  Company  S 

Dept.  5  Peoria,  Illinois  J 

(16  Yean  Amerka's  Leading  Mixed  Feed  Speclatiih)  S 


■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■HI 

J  Please  send  me  Illustrated  Literature 

■  on  feeds  checked  below.  (  5  ) 

*  □  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed 

■  □  Sucrene  Calf  Meal 

S  □  Sucrene  Hog  Meal 

■  □  Sucrene  Poultry  Mash 

I  □  Amco  Fat  Maker  for  steers 

■  □  Amco  Dairy  Feed 


Aly  dealer's  name.. 
P.  0 . 


late. 


Aly  name . 

P,  0.„ . . . State.. 


Don’t  Pay  High  Prices  for 

DRIED  BEET  PULP 

We  hear  of  some  unnecessary 
high  prices  being  paid  by  dairymen 
for  our  Dried  Beet  Pulp,  and  there¬ 
fore  announce  that  no  dealer  should 
charge  more  than  $45  per  ton  sacked, 
at  stations  taking  New  York  rate  of 
freight,  or  $44.50  per  ton  Syracuse 
rate,  if  taken  at  dealer’s  store. 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Company 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Novembsr  20th,  1917 


HOG  FOOD 


3c.  per  lb.  in  less  than  ton  lots.  25it  to 
305i  Protein — 10^  Fat.  Most  economical 
and  efficient.  Ask  for  samples. 

CONSOLIDATED  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Meat  and  bone— lO'i  to  IS?,.  Protein— 12«{.  Fat 
—$65.00  per  ton.  Less  than  ton  lots— 4c.  lb. 

CONSOLIDATED  DRESSED  BEEF  CO. 
Otfenhauser  Dopt.E  Stock  Yards,  Phlla.,  Pa. 


your  country.  Save  \ 
cooker  for  renderin^r  I 

HEESEN  BROS.  &  CO. 


We  Want  Cooked  Food 


So  does  every  sensible  hog.  Cooked  Food  tastes 
better,  digests  easier,  goes  farther,  and  makes  more 

meat  profit.  Send  today  for  “Growthy  Pork¬ 
er’s”  message  explaining  the  advantages  of 
cooked  food  and  giving  details  about 

HEESEN  COOKERS 

Tank  Heaters,  Fog  Troughs,  etc.  60,000  farmers  fn  America 
are  boosting  profits,  cutting  feeding  coatand  eHm!nating^i.4< 

’  *  ‘  ”  ■  ,Dy  using "" 

'nrther.  A 
ur  for  clrci  .  _ . 

Box  570.Tecumseh,  Michigan 


COW  BOY 


SURE  HEATER 
STOCK  TANKS 


DON’T  WASTE  GRAIN 


SAVE  IT  this  winter  by  heating  the  water 
for  your  stock  with  Coal,  Wood  or  Cobs  in  a 

COW  BOY  TANK  HEATER 

Quickest  to  heat;  atrongest  draft;  adjustable  grates; 
ashes  removed  without  disturbing  fire;  keeps  fire  24  hrs., 
AhenllliAlw  QafA*  for  itself  in  2  months  with  4 
MUdUlUIel  J  OdlCp  cows;  Self-Sinking;  can  be  used  in 
Wood,  Steel  or  Concrete  Tanks  of  any  size.  Most  reliable, 
practical,  efficient  and  durable  Tank  Heater  manufactured. 


‘*We  have  used  one  of  your  'Cow  Boy  Tank  Heaters'  for  fivo  years  and 
it  bos  paid  for  itself  many  times  each  winter  and  is  in  just  as  good  con¬ 
dition  now  as  when  purchased.  We  burn  wood  and  hard  coal.’' 

LORD  &  BAUGH.  Middle  Grove,  N.  Y. 


cut  a  Heater  %Mrly.Write  at  once  for  illustrated  circulars  and  dealer’s  name. 


Flush  Out  the  Cow  After  Calving 

Thorough  irrigation  of  the  uterus  and  vaginal  tract  with  a  reliable  antiseptic,  once  or  twice 
after  a  cow  drops  her  calf,  will  give  you  the  greatest  insurance  you  can  have  against  Barren¬ 
ness,  Abortion,  Retained  After-birth,  etc. 

B-K  is  more  effective  than  lysol,  carbolic  acid,  Lugol’s  solution  and  oily  eoal-tar  disinfect 
ants,  wliich  all  make  the  uterus  more  acid,  .and  do  not  clean.  B-K  heals  tlio  uterus  and  vagina 
by  cleaning  and  removing  the  slime  and  acid.  It  kills  the  germs  because  it  is  much  more  pow¬ 
erful.  The  application  of  B-K  as  a  douche  la  simplicity  itself. 

If  your  dealer'does  not  have  B-K— send  us  his  name. 

FREE  BULLETINS— Send  for  complete  information— “trial  T  aVtnratnriPC 

offer”  anti  bulletins  on  Farm  Disinfecting— Contagious  Abor-  vxvuci  ai  Liauux  aiui 
tion— Calf  Scours,  Hog  Sanitation  or  I’oultry  Raising. 

Healers  wanted  in  every  town. 


'Awarded  Gold 
Medal  Pan-Pac. 
Exposition. 


2738  S.  Dickinson  St. 
Madison,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 
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©6c  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Live  Stock 


Beef  Making  in  New  England ;  Hereford 
Cattle  and  Cheap  Grass 

Part  II. 

I’rices  of  Cattle. — You  dairymen 
may  .say  that  $75  is  a  high  price  for  a 
calf  of  12  months  or  less  age,  but  if  you 
will  breed  any  good  dairy  cow  (that  is 
actually  worth  $100  after  milking  five 
months)  to  a  good  Hereford  bull  and  see 
that  they  have  six  months  of  good  grass 
pasture,  going  onto  it  when  calf  is  from 
one  to  three  months  of  age,  you  will  have 
calves  that  will  bring  as  baby  beef  at 
seven  to  10  months  of  age  more  than  $75, 
and  if  you  work  into  I’egistered  Ilerefords, 
with  good  bulls  and  good  attention,  you 
will  find  your  calves  will  average  you 
$150  instead  of  $75  per  head.  Here  is  an 
instance  of  value  that  was  particularly 
striking  to  me,  because  I  sold  the  cows  at 
our  New  England  breeders’  sale  this  Fall 
at  AVaterville  Fair,  I  sold  a  three-year- 
old  cow  with  heifer  calf  by  side  to  a  dairy¬ 
man  who  has  been  making  11-cent  milk 
for  $1,000.  I  sold  a  two-year-old  with  a 
10-weeks-old  bull  calf  by  side  to  a  man 
who  has  owned  and  bred  white-face 
grade  steers,  and  thus  appreciated  the 
value  of  a  good  registered  Hereford,  at 
$850.  Moreover,  there  was  no  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  catalogue  to  influence  the  buy¬ 
ers,  and  they  were  both  sold  practically  to 
strangers  on  their  merits.  This  even  to 
me  sounds  unbelievable,  hut  it  is  not 
only  true,  but  either  of  these  animals  GO 
days  later  would  have  sold  for  50  per  cent 
more  than  these  prices.  True  public  auc¬ 
tion  prices  ai’O  the  best  indications  of 
value  we  have,  and  when  stock  can  be  re¬ 
sold  at  a  profit  there  is  a  true  value,  and 
our  beef  and  war  conditions  have  changed 
so  fast  in  the  last  three  years  that  no  one 
can  realize  the  present  and  future  values. 
With  labor  double,  grass  less  than  ever 
before,  and  beef  cattle  worth  17  cents 
live  weight,  why  shouldn’t  Ilerefords  be 
high?  They  are  the  be.st  beef  cattle  on 
earth  and  have  sold  continually  for  the - 
highest  sale  averages.  Do  you  know  that 
many  Hereford  bulls  have  sold  for  over 
$10,000,  in  1917,  and  that  one  has  sold 
for  $27,500 ;  also  that  in  the  W.  T.  Mc¬ 
Cray  .sale  at  Kentland,  Ind.,  May  16, 
25  males  and  50  females  made  the  general 
average  of  $1,750,  and  the  firm  belief  of 
breeders  is  that  they  will  be  much  higher 
in  1918? 

I'ALUE  OF  THE  BuLL. — In  closing,  I 
want  to  emphasize  the  value  to  the  breeder 
of  the  bull,  for  a  good  one  is  much  more 
than  one-half  the  herd,  and  it  is  almost 
unbelievable  what  can  be  produced  in  a  beef 
way  from  a  little  Jersey  cow,  bred  to  a 
good  big  Hereford.  To  haAm  their  great¬ 
est  success,  beef  cattle  must  be  large,  for 
their  A’alue  is  measured  by  weight,  and  I 
want  also  again  to  state  that  no  breed  on 
earth  can  put  those  back  pastures  at 
work  so  profitablj’’  and  easily  as  they. 
And  if  you  can  give  them  the  front  pas¬ 
tures,  they’ll  utilize  it  equally  as  well, 
for  they  sell  for  the  highest  prices  on  the 
$2(K)  laud  of  the  corn  belt.  I  want  to 
give  you  a  few  reasons  why  Ilerefords  do 
best,  for  I  believe  they  will  help  start 
some  one  right.  If  you  want  healthy, 
vigorous  cattle,  buy  Herefords.  If  you 
want  rustlers  and  grazers,  buy  Herefords. 

If  you  want  early  maturity  and  market 
toppers,  buy  Herefords.  If  you  want  a 
prolific  and  prepotent  breed,  buy  Here¬ 
fords.  If  you  want  a  profit  on  your  in¬ 
vestment.  buy  Hereford.s. 

New  Hampshire.  JOHN  walker. 


Patriotic  Sheep  Meeting  at  Utica 
Part  II. 

“Value  of  the  Purebred  Sire”  was  the 
subject  of  an  address  by  Henry  L.  War- 
dell.  He  said  that  getting  rid  of  culls 
and  keeping  your  best  will  develop  a 
flock  that  gives  you  pleasure  in  caring  for 
them,  and  fortunately  profit  lies  alon  the 
same  line  of  breeding  standard-bred  utility 
sheep.  The  best  education  in  breeding  is 
obtained  by  going  to  an  agricultural  fair. 
The  show  ring  will  best  open  our  eyes. 
One  thing  all  sheep  breeders  can  do  is  to 
start  with  purebred  rams  and  then  prac¬ 
tice  line  breeding  to  a  standard.  We  want 
both  mutton  form  and  the  close  fleece 
sheep.  This  is  the  business  sheep  to  keep 
in  mind  as  an  ideal. 

Prof.  W.  C.  Cuffey  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  spoke  on  “Farm  Flock  Manage¬ 
ment.’’  He  said  there  are  fundamental 
principles  that  apply  everyAvhere  to  sheep 
management.  One  that  goes  into  the 


sheep  business  should  go  in  to  stay  for  a 
long  term  of  years.  Too  much  has  been 
said  about  the  flock  that  will  conserve 
waste.  It  will  pay  to  give  a  good  type  of 
sheep  a  full  chance  to  make  good.  Utilize 
the  wastes,  but  fully  supplement  them,  so 
the  sheep  is  fully  fed  on  good  forage  and 
grain.  One  month  of  full  grain  and  hay 
feeding  may  make  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure.  A  field  of  rape  may 
enable  you  to  raise  healthy  and  stronger 
lambs  when  it  supplements  dry  old  pas¬ 
tures.  Don’t  overdo  liberal  feeding.  Stop 
when  you  have  satisfied  their  hunger. 
Plan  not  to  have  anything  left  after  feed¬ 
ing.  Mutton,  wool,  and  vigor  are  ends  to 
keep  in  mind.  Especially  we  want  vigor 
in  the  breeding  stock.  Shepherding  is  an 
important  factor  in  success — the  right 
handling  of  the  flock  by  trained  men  who 
like  sheep.  The  old  .statement  that  sheep 
require  little  care  is  untrue.  They  re¬ 
quire  relatively  less  care  than  other  live 
stock.  The  shepherd  should  know  the 
flock  individually,  and  try  to  build  up  the 
weak  and  thin  in  the  flock.  Don’t  go  on 
a  vacation,  or  to  the  movies,  in  lambing 
time.  Organize  more  sheep  clubs.  Bring 
in  the  boys  and  start  flock  improvement 
through  community  breeding. 

Prof.  Frank  Kleinheinz  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  said  some  good  things 
about  “The  Boy  and  the  Sheep.”  “Ma  y 
a  boy’s  success  as  a  farmer  will  depend 
on  allowing  him  to  own  .some  live  stock  to 
care  for  and  have  all  the  profit  made.  It 
will  be  his  education  and  also  his  salva¬ 
tion  from  many  evils.  Because  of  the 
gentle  nature  the  lamb  is  a  safe  playmate 
for  the  young  boy.  If  you  take  away  the 
money  from  the  boy  the  lamb  makes  for 
him,  you  lo.se  the  boj' — you  may  drive 
him  from  the  business  of  animal  husband¬ 
ry,  and  forever  away  from  the  farm.  A 
sheep  is  a  peaceful  animal  and  its  care 
tends  to  make  peaceful  men  and  better 
citizens.  One  good  work  of  sheep  or  far¬ 
mers’  clubs  Avill  be  to  offer  prizes  for  the 
boys  who  breed  the  best  lambs.  It  is 
worth  while  to  keep  the  boys  on  the  farm. 
Timothy  hay  is  poi.son  to  sheep — not  quite 
so  quick  us  arsenic,  but  it  will  ruin  them 
in  time'.  Work  to  get  clover  and  Alfalfa 
and  succulent  green  food,  as  silage  and 
roots.” 

Awards  of  five  prizes  from  $5  to  $1 
each,  with  a  ribbon,  in  each  class,  were 
made  as  folloAvs  :  Itambouillets — Aged 
rams,  first  and  second,  C.  V.  Wellman  & 
Son,  Perry,  N.  Y. ;  third  and  fourth,  D. 


H.  Townsend  &  Son,  Lodi.  Yearling 
rams,  first,  C.  V.  Wellman  &  Son ;  sec¬ 
ond,  C.  O.  Partridge,  Perry,  N.  Y. ;  third, 

C.  V.  Wellman  &  Son  ;  fourth  and  fifth, 
1).  II.  Townsend.  Ram  lambs,  first  and 
second,  C.  V.  Wellman  &  Son  ;  third,  C. 
O.  Partridge ;  fourth,  D.  H.  Townsend. 
Aged  ewes,  first,  C.  O.  Partridge;  second 
and  third,  C.  V.  Wellman  &  Son  ;  fourth 
and  fifth,  D.  H,  Townsend.  Yearling 
ewes,  first,  C.  O.  Partridge ;  second  and 
third,  C.  V.  Wellman ;  fourth  and  fifth, 

D.  H.  Townsend.  Ewe  lambs,  first,  C.  V. 
Wellman ,  second  and  third,  C.  O.  Part¬ 
ridge  ;  fourth,  C.  V.  Wellman ;  fifth,  D. 
H.  Townsend.  Flock,  first  and  second, 
C.  O.  Partridge ;  third,  C.  V.  Wellman. 
Champion  ram,  C.  V.  Wellman.  Cham¬ 
pion  ewe,  C.  O.  Partridge.  Cotswold, 
aged  ram,  Cunningham  »&:  Barney,  Mid- 
dlefield  Center.  Yearling  ram,  J.  B.  Part¬ 
ridge,  Perry,  N.  Y.  Ram  lamb,  first,  Cun¬ 
ningham  &  Barney ;  second  and  third,  J. 
B.  Partridge.  Aged  ewe,  first,  Cunning¬ 
ham  &  Barney;  second  and  third,  u.  B. 
Partridge.  Yearling  ewes,  first,  Cunning¬ 
ham  &  Barney ;  second,  J.  B.  Partridge. 
Ewe  lamb,  Cunningham  £c  Barney ;  sec¬ 
ond  and  third,  .1.  B.  Partridge.  Flock, 
first,  Cunningham  &  Barney ;  second,  J. 
B.  Partridge.  Champion  ram,  J.  B.  Part¬ 
ridge.  Champion  ewe,  Cunningham  & 
Barney.  Lincolns  and  Leice.sters,  year¬ 
ling  ram,  first,  J.  B.  Partridge ;  second, 
Cunningham  &  Barney.  Ram  lamb,  first 
and  third,  J.  B.  Partridge ;  second,  Cun¬ 
ningham  ,  &  Barney  ;  fourth,  J.  A.  Curry 
Hartwick,  N.  Y".  Aged  ewe,  first  and 
third,  J.  B.  Partridge ;  second,  Cunning¬ 
ham  &  Barney.  Yearling  ewe,  first,  Cun¬ 
ningham  &  Barney ;  second,  .1.  B.  Part¬ 
ridge.  Ewe  lamb,  first  and  third,  J.  B. 
1‘artridge ;  second,  Cunningham  &  Bar¬ 
ney.  Flock,  first  and  third,  .T.  B.  Part¬ 
ridge;  second,  Cunningham  &  Barney. 
Champion  ram  and  ewe,  .1.  B.  Partridge. 

w.  II.  J. 


Milk  News 


Heavy  rains,  with  considerable  snoAV 
and  cold  weather.  Potatoes  not  all  dug 
yet;  probably  injured  by  freezing;  unless 
weather  is  more  open  some  fields  may  not 
be  dug.  Apple  crop  was  light,  local  price 
about  $1  bu.  Potatoes  were  selling  at 
$1.50  bu.,  now  about  $1.20.  Some  Fall 
wheat  seeded,  but  only  small  prices ;  some 
rye.  Butter  retails  at  stores  for  48  to  49c ; 
salt  pork,  ,30  to  32c ;  bacon  and  hams,  45 
to  47c ;  lard,  32c ;  hogs  ai-e  reported  lower. 
Wheat  flour,  $13  bbl..  Ground  very  wet, 
not  much  Fall  plowing  done  yet.  Milk, 
League  prices.  In  a  country  where  dairy¬ 
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ing  has  always  been  the  chief  industry, 
very  little  butter  is  made,  either  on  the 
farms  or  at  the  so-called  creameries.  But¬ 
termilk  or  skim-milk  hard  to  get.  Many 
skimming  stations  have  been  discontinued 
necessitating  long  hauls  for  milk.  m. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y". 

Wheat,  $2  bu. ;  new  corn  on  cob,  $1.25 ; 
pork,  ,$20 ;  milk  at  stations  testing  4  per 
cent  butter  fat,  $2.75  cwt. ;  butter  45c 
lb. ;  eggs,  48c ;  potatoes,  $1.20  bu. ;  pigs 
old  enough  to  wean,  $8  to  $10  pair ;  chick¬ 
ens,  22e  lb. ;  apples,  40c  per  %-bkt. ; 
cows,  from  $40  to  $100;  bran,  $45.  We 
have  been  having  very  wet  weather.  Some 
not  through  seeding  wheat  yet,  and  many 
have  just  commenced  husking  corn.  Cora 
IS  yielding  very  well.  c.  H. 

Kent  Co.,  Del. 

Cattle  scarce  and  high  here ;  good 
^ilch  cows,  from  ,$75  io  $100;  potatoes, 
t^air  crop,  bringing  about  $1.50;  dre.ssed 
beet,  14e  wholesale;  dressed  pork.  22c. 

y®LV  I’Riit,  bringing  about 
.'fl.25  bu.  Onions  $2  bu.  Corn  crop  badly 
damaged  by  early  frost;  buckwheat  also. 
Butter,  .50c;  fresh  eggs,  54c;  milk,  10c 
qt.  \  ery  wet,  cold  weather ;  farmers 
are  behind  with  Fall  work.  Help  scarce ; 
day  labor,  25c  per  hour.  ITay  crop  short 
of  last  year’s.  Rye  and  oats,  fair  yield  • 
^ve.  .$2;  oats,  76c;  buckwheat,  $1.50’. 
Chickens,  dressed,  28c.  R.  b  s 

Monroe  Co.,  Pa. 

Rutter,  55c  ;  bran.  .$2 ;  middlings,  $2..30 ; 
cottonseed,  $2.75 ;  oil  meal,  $3 ;  cornmeal, 

Ilf M  I  f 

to  .$16  ;  m.ilk,  lie,  city  market ;  apples. 
$1.2.')  bu.;  potatoes.  ,$1.50;  rutabagas.  $1; 
buckwheat  flour,  $7.50  cwt ;  cider  apples, 
6.5c  cwt;  cabbage,  ,$5  cwt.  Good  cows 
vary  in  price.  Shipping  cattle  from  here 
all  the  time  makes  inf  rior  cows  hieh  in 
price.  ,$45  to  $100.  s.  a.  c. 

Wayne  Co.,  Pa. 

Present  conditions  are  abnormal  and 
prices  are  extremely  high)  in  this  section. 
Milk,  10c  qt. ;  Houtzdale,  six  miles  from 
here.  12c  qt. ;  countrj'  butter,  5.5c.  I  sold 
onions  at  $4  bu.,  but  most  at  $2.50;  cab¬ 
bage,  2  and  .3c  lb.  Gardening  crops  are 
out  of  sight.  I  sold  tomatoes  at  $2  bu. ; 
carrots.  .50c  peck.  Oats  are  governed  by 
the  retail  price  in  stores.  Avhich  is  as  high 
as  .$1.10  bu. ;  .$1  is  standard  price  around 
here.  Potatoes,  $1.50  bu.  d.  m.  b. 

Clearfield  Co.,  Pa. 


Reds  “What  was  the  sensation  when 
you  went  up  in  an  aeroplane  for  the  first 
time?”  Greene:  “I  seemed  to  want  the 
earth.” — Y'onkers  Statesman. 
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Jolie  Topsie  De  Kol,  H.  F.  149723 
Age  6-11-12  (City  of  Cleveland,  Owner) 
Semi-Official  Year  Test 
29221.6 lbs..  Milk  3.6296  1032.37 lbs.  Fat 


Royalton  De  Kol  Violet,  H.  F.  86460 
Age  10  Years  (H.  A.  McQuillan.  Owner) 
Semi-Official  Year  Test 
29969.6  lbs.  Milk  3.4696  1036.46  lbs.  Fat 


Year  tests  that  Count 


These  wonderful  semi-ofhcial  records 

are  only  a  few  of  a  large  number  of  genuine 
high  production  tests  made  under  normal 
conditions  with  UNICORN  DAIRY  RATION  used 
as  the  entire  or  largest  part  of  the  grain  ration.  They 
are  in  no  sense  forced  or  freak  records  as  shown  by 
the  normal  fat  percent  and  the  perfect  health  of  these 
cows  and  all  herds  fed  on  Unicorn  Dairy  Ration. 

Every  breeder  knows  Ajax  Flakes 
(made  exclusively  by  us  for  years.)  Conditions 

forced  us  to  withdraw  it  from  the  market  except  as 
one  of  the  ingredients  of  Unicorn.  You  will  find 
Unicorn  equally  efficient  as  your  ration  or  ration  base. 

If  you  have  good  cows  that  you  want 
to  make  even  better 

Unicorn  Dairy  Ration 

offers  you  the  chance,  without  exta  cost, 
in  fact  most  likely  at  a  considerable  saving. 

With  an  average  cow  we  guarantee 
a  reduction  in  the  feed  cost  of  you  milk. 

Give  them  a  chance  -  if  fed  right  with  Unicorn  Dairy 
Ration  they  will  surprise  you. 

Unicom  can  be  obtained  by  any 
dairyman  or  breeder  east  of  the  Missouri 
river  no  matter  where  located.  Every  bag 
is  equally  uniform  and  good  no  matter  where  you 
get  it. 

Write  for  information  and  FREE  copy  of 
Cow  Testers’  Manual. 


Chapin  &  Co.,  T  Chicago 


Abbie  of  Riverside, 

Champion  Guernsey  of  Michigan 
Fred  Gleason,  Owner 
14201  lbs.  Milk  6.7296  813  lbs.  Fat 


Follyland  Nancy  A.  R.  No.  6268 

Best  2  year  old  in  New  York 
Follyland  Farm  Guernseys 
12270  lbs.  Milk  6,8196  712.6  lbs.  Fat 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

The  Vineland,  N.  ,T.,  egg-laying  contest 
is  now  in  its  second  year.  The  same  hens 
which  wei-e  reported  last  year  are  being 
tested  for  their  two-year-old  form.  Below 
is  given  the  record  of  the  full  pullet  year, 
the  recoi’d  for  the  current  week  ending 
November  14,  and  the  full  record  for  this 
year.  Do  not  confuse  these  records  with 
the  Connecticut  figures,  for  that  is  a  pul¬ 
let  contest. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


Istyr.  Week 

Total 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  .J . 

19.56 

6 

18 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1.548 

19 

40 

Otto  C.  Luhrs,  N.  J . 

1474 

5 

11 

C.  N.  Myeii,  Pa . 

1689 

19 

42 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N.J . 

1443 

22 

44 

Overlook  Farm,  N.J . 

1199 

22 

45 

George  0.  Ward,  Me . 

14.59 

19 

38 

Woodside  Farm,  R.  I . 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH 

1867 

ROCKS 

10 

18 

Chester  P.  Dodge,  )Mass . 

163.5 

13 

25 

Holliston  Hill  Poul.  Pm., Mass. 

1985 

10 

25 

Edward  E.  klurray,  N.Y . 

1.573 

4 

7 

Victor  S.  Reichenbacli,  Pa . 

1038 

0 

0 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  .1 . 

1602 

8 

17 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm  N.  .1 . . 

1214 

11 

21 

COLUMBIAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Deptford  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . . 

1447 

15 

31 

T.  .1.  Enslin,  N.  J . 

1302 

‘24 

49 

J.  M.  Jones,  N.  J .  IS.II 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

14 

31 

Thomas  Coates,  N.Y . 

1415 

19 

38 

A.  H.  Faulkner,  N.  J . 

1412 

16 

36 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1322 

16 

33 

Gablewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  .1. 

1598 

29 

.58 

Lusscroft  Farm,  N.  J . 

1761 

12 

24 

E.  C.  Moore,  N.J . 

1485 

0 

1 

T.  H.  Matteson  &  Son,  R.  I . 

1410 

0 

0 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.J . 

1400 

26 

50 

H.  S.  Tuthill,  N.  J .  1721 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES 

26 

55 

Lake  Farm,  R.  I . 

1513 

24 

54 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.J  . 

148.3 

8 

26 

'Wilburtlia  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.  1203 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

13 

30 

Clark  and  Howland,  Vt . 

1.591 

12 

27 

W.  P.  Lain",  N.  J . 

897 

10 

19 

Mrs  C.  B.  Elliott,  N.J . 

1279 

14 

27 

S.  C,  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  J. . . 

1.522 

14 

29 

H.  W.  (iollingwood,  N.J . 

1425 

15 

28 

Thomas  W.  Dawson,  Pa . 

1410 

9 

16 

Etjon  Podltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

1479 

7 

22 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1.522 

15 

39 

Miss  A.  S.  Macintosh,  N.J . 

1635 

21 

48 

Underhill  Bros.,  N.,I . 

1966 

25 

51 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard,  Pii. . . .  1082 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

14 

31 

Avalon  Farms,  Conn . 

1937 

1 

4 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

1843 

22 

41 

Will  Barron,  England . 

2053 

10 

23 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  J.. 

1425 

3 

6 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

1698 

10 

18 

Cloverlawn  Farm,  N.  J . 

1734 

7 

15 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.J . 

1674 

7 

12 

Jos.  H.  Cohen,  N.  J . 

1730 

n 

22 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son,  N.J . 

1649 

13 

23 

Chas.  Daval,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

L.  S.  &  N.  L.  Depue,  N.J . 

1728 

17 

36 

1714 

5 

10 

R.  F.  &  R.  A.  Earle,  N.  J . 

1595 

0 

0 

Harry  G.  Gardiner,  N.J . 

1772 

10 

22 

C.  S.  Greene,  N.  .J . 

1772 

1 

1 

Wells  S.  Hastings,  Conn . 

1742 

5 

9 

B.  Frank  Grunzig,  N.J . 

1277 

0 

0 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  .J . 

.  1622 

0 

0 

Richard  Heine,  N.  J . 

1527 

0 

0 

Heigl’s  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio.... 

1616 

0 

0 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards, Conn.... 

1774 

6 

14 

Hillview  E'arm,  Mo . 

1436 

5 

10 

Holliston  Hill  Poul.  Fm.,  Mass. 

2114 

6 

17 

Pinebeach  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J  .. 

1412 

0 

0 

James  F.  Harrington,  N.  J . 

1719 

16 

35 

John  li.  Lauder,  N.J . 

1851 

11 

19 

Laywell  Poultry  Farm,  Conn... 

1867 

0 

2 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J . 

1755 

13 

25 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

1612 

0 

3 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

1673 

0 

0 

H.  H.  Myers,  N.  J . 

1843 

0 

1 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J . 

1851 

6 

14 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 

1635 

10 

21 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1117 

10 

23 

Oakland  Farm,  N.  J . 

16.55 

0 

0 

Miss  Anna  0.  Parry,  Pa . 

1.526 

4 

7 

P.  G.  Platt.  Pa . 

2173 

10 

20 

Riverside  Egg  Farm,  N.  Y . 

1815 

6 

12 

Joseph  H.  Ralston,  N.  J . 

1614 

11 

17 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

1620 

0 

0 

Sloan’s  Egg  Farm,  N.J . 

1666 

2 

4 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  i’g. . . . 

1884 

1 

1 

Herman  F.  Sender,  N.J . 

1802 

5 

10 

A.  E.  Spear,  N.  .J . 

1716 

8 

19 

Sunnybrook  E’arm,  N.  J . 

1353 

0 

0 

Tenacre  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J.... 

1312 

9 

16 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

1702 

5 

10 

Training  School,  N.  .1. . 

1535 

7 

13 

J.  Percy  Van  Zandt.  N.  J . 

2212 

0 

9 

Shurts  and  Voegtleu,  N.J  . 

2115 

4 

12 

Gustav  Walters.  N.  J . 

1883 

7 

10 

White  House  Poultry  Fm.,  N.J. 

1489 

8 

15 

W.  K.  Wixson,  Pa . 

19.59 

16 

33 

Willanna  Farm,  N..J . 

1915 

0 

0 

Woodland  Farm,  N.J .  1896 

S,  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

5 

10 

H.  G.  Richardson,  N.J . 

1448 

4 

9 

Ro  nr  Singer,  N.  J . 

1137 

0 

1 

Monmouth  Farms,  N.J .  1407 

S.  C.  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

6 

14 

A,  E.  Hampton,  N.J . 

1746 

14 

29 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J . 

17.58 

1 

5 

Sunny  Acres,  N.J . 

IT.'ji 

0 

0 

— 

Totals . 

161875 

907 

1906 

Chicken  Thieves  in  the  South 

I  noted  in  the  court  proceedings  in  a 
city  paper  that  a  darkey  who  was  serving 
two  months  for  stealing  a  chicken  was 
hauled  up  again,  and  for  “stealing  six 
duckings,  valuated  at  foah  dollars”  by 
their  colored  owner,  he  was  sentenced  to 
three  months’  hard  labor.  'I  thought  this 
might  interest  some  of  your  poultry 
thieves’  victims.  Had  he  been  caught  in 
the  act  and  shot,  the  incident  would  have 
been  closed  when  the  coroner  reported 
his  verdict.  M.  b.  p. 

Alabama. 

Any  chicken  thief  deserves  it,  and  if  a 
few  of  them  could  get  it,  many  a  hen 
man  could  get  more  sleep. 


Autumn  Hen  Note 

Hens  should  be  in  their  houses  before 
the  season  of  cold  storms  has  arrived.  A 
good  hen  is  not  in  condition  now  to  stand 
bad  weather.  Her  vitality  has  suffered 
a  severe  strain  in  laying  the  200  or  more 


eggs  we  expect  of  her.  The  poor  hen 
moults  in  August,  and  is  in  beautiful 
shape  now  to  stand  any  abuse,  but  your 
best  layers  do  not  moult  until  October 
and  November,  and  if  the  best  of  care  is 
not  given  them  now  there  will  be  a  large 
loss  of  these  good  hens.  This  year  of 
high-priced  feed  has  been  in  one  way  a 
blessing  to  the  poultryman  in  that  it  has 
caused  severe  culling  and  marketing  of 
poor  hens.  Even  hens  that  would  have 
paid  a  profit  at  ordinary  prices  have  been 
culled  out  and  killed,  and  the  best  only 
kept,  and  now  they  must  be  given  the 
needed  care  or  they  will  be  lost.  If  roup 
or  some  other  similar  trouble  gets  in  the 
flock  at  this  season  it  will  be  from  neglect 
alone. 

The  good  layer,  the  one  that  has  laid 
200  eggs  the  past  year,  is  a  sorry-looking 
bird  now ;  ragged,  half  naked,  color  all 
gone  from  head  and  shanks,  huddling  in 
a  sunny  corner  for  warmth  and  protec¬ 
tion,  contrast  her  with  a  hen  that  has  laid 
50  or  75  eggs.  The  inexperienced  would 
take  the  poor  hen  and  give  her  the  care 
she  does  not  need  and  would  not  be  worth 
if  she  did  need  it.  f.  b.  white. 

Winter  Dry  Mash 

My  pullets,  B.  P.  Bock  and  R.  I.  Reds, 
are  starting  to  lay,  and  I  am  feeding  them 
the  following  dry  mash,  hoppers  open  all 
day,  supplemented  with  a  scratch  ration 
night  and  morning:  16  qts.  bran,  5  qts. 
Alfalfa  meal,  5  qts.  ground  oats,  4  qts. 
gluten,  2_qts.  meat  scraps.  In  your  opin¬ 
ion,  is  this  mash  a  good  one.  well  balanced 
and  suitable  for  Pall  and  Winter  laying? 
On  account  of  high  price  I  was  forced  to 
drop  out  the  cornmeal,  for  which  I  sub¬ 
stituted  gluten.  My  own  corn  will  soon 
be  ready  to  feed,  and  I  shall  then  use 
that  instead  of  the  gluten.  j.  e.  k. 

This  seems  a  good  combination,  and, 
while  not  high  in  meat  scrap,  perhaps  as 
high  as  present  prices  of  that  food  will 
permit.  Gluten  feed  or  meal  is  hardly  a 
substitute  for  cornmeal,  though  made 
from  corn.  Cornmeal  is  ,a  low  protein 
food,  containing  about  10  per  cent  of  pro¬ 
tein  ;  gluten  feed  contains  about  2.”  per 
cent,  and  gluten  meal  about  30  per  cent, 
both  belonging  to  the  high  .  rotein  group 
of  feeds.  The  “balance”  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  as  originally  fed.  The  cornmeal  and 
ground  oats  are  low  in  protein,  each  about 
10  per  cent,  the  bran  and  Alfalfa  of  me¬ 
dium  protein  content,  about  15  per  cent, 
and  the  meat  scrap  high,  around  40  per 
cent  or  higher.  m.  b.  d. 

Imbreeding  ;  Moving  Colony  Houses ; 

Pullet  Eggs 

1.  V%at  is  the  latest  about  inbreeding? 
Is  it  well  to  buy  la  setting  of  eggs  and 
breed  the  pullets  and  cockerels  together, 
or  should  I  buy  a  setting  from  two  sepa¬ 
rate  pens,  or  breed  cockerel  from  one  pen 
to  the  pullets  of  the  other?  Is  it  not  bad 
practice  to  breed  brother  and  sister  to¬ 
gether?  2.  Can  a  colony  house  8x12  or 
10x12  be  moved  on  runners  on  the  ground 
by  two  horses,  or  does  it  have  to  be 
blocked  under  the  runners?  3.  Do  the 
English  birds  at  the  contests  and  else¬ 
where  lay  a  good-sized  egg  when  just 
.starting  to  lay  (pullets,  I  mean),  and  do 
not  some,  at  least,  of  the  American  strains 
lay  very  small,  unsalable  eggs  at  first  and 
for  a  month  or  so?  E.  li.  S. 

New  .Tersey. 

1.  AVe  do  not  approve  of  close  inbreed-  I 
ing  as  a  general  practice,  as  it  has  been  I 
proven  conclusively  that  an  out-cross  pro¬ 
duces  better  layers  and)  more  vigorous 
stock  than  can  be  produced  by  inbreeding 
as  closely  as  brother  and  sister.  Inbreed¬ 
ing  has  been  practiced  by  poultry  fanciers 
for  the  purpose  of  intensifying^  some  par¬ 
ticular  point  or  character  in  certain 
.strains  of  fowls  for  exhibition  purposes, 
but  on  the  large  commercial  farms  in- 
breeding  is  seldom  practiced. 

2.  It  takes  a  strong  pair  of  horses  to 
pull  an  8  by  12  or  10  by  12  colony  house 
on  runners  on  bare  ground.  We  usuially 
try  to  do  this  moving  when  there  has  been 
a  fall  of  about  two  inches  of  snow,  and 
find  the  houses  move  very  much  easier 
and  quicker. 

3.  Some  pens  of  English  Leghorns  lay 

small  eggs  as  pullets,  and  even  after  they 
■have  been  laying  for  several  months  the 
eggs  are  still  under  size,  while  other  pens 
of  English  Leghorns  lay  good-sized  eggs 
and  white  enough  to  command  the  very 
highest  quotations,  which  at  present  are 
18  cents  per  dozen  above  brown  eggs.  As 
a  rule,  young  pullets  will  lay  srnall^  eggs 
for  a  month  or  so  after  starting,  which  is 
no  fault  of  the  pullets,  as  the  eggs  nat¬ 
urally  get  larger  after  the  first  few  weeks, 
and  if  the  first  eggs  were  lar^e  enough 
those  laid  after  would  be  entirely  too 
large.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  about  a 
pen  of  breeders  that  they  are  American 
or  English,  but  you  should  be  sure  that 
they  lay  good-sized  white  eggs  which  com¬ 
mand  the  highest  market  prices,  and  that 
they  are  bred  from  good,  heavy-laying 
stock — hens  that  average  175  eggs  per 
year  or  more.  c.  S.  G. 


o-o  DOGS  1 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  gent  kVnu  - 

from  grand  working,  registered  stock.  Shipped  on 
approval.  Females,  $6  and  $8.  This  includes 
registration.  WM.  W.  KETCH,  COHOCTON,  N.  Y. 

fo®  Chriltmara  few  Estfa  Choice  Airedale  Pups 

Also  a  nice  young  bitch.  Pedigreed  stock. 
FRANK  MEAD,  -  Amenia,  N.  Y. 

Airedales  and  Collies  oT^a^f  i 

pups,  grown  dogs,  and  brood  matrons.  Largo  in¬ 
structive  list,  5c.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland,  Iowa 

The  Best  Utility  Farm  Dog  is  the  AIREDALE 

Pedigreed  pups  for  sale.  W.  A.  LOWBER,  Burlington, N.J. 

AirdHala  Plinnioc  breeding.  Few  of 

AirSQaie  ruppies  other  breeds.  Farm 
raised.  j\ddress  DARE,  403  W.  57th  St.,  New  York 

Airedale  Terrier  Puppies 

mutts.”  Fasliionable  pedigree.  Eligible  to  regis¬ 
try.  $10  at  8  weeks.  INGLESlOE  FARM,  Lancaster,  N.  Y. 

NECESSITY  Sal*.  Trained,  registered  Airedale  (bitch)  ;English 
Belter.  Young  Fox  hound;  Wirehaired  Pointing  Griffon. 
.\11  reasonable,  on  approval.  1.  PREDMORE.  Purth  Ambsy,  M.  J. 

Bloodhounda  iiiid  Giiincn  Plg« 

\_-011ie  A  ups  nelson  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

Finfl  OflLLIF  PIIP^  months  ol.l;  $5  each, 
rilie  UULLIC  ruro  ira  KELLER,  Prospect,  Ohio 

FERRETS 

■r’'17'DD'nnC!  I  raise  them  by  the  thous- 
i*  Fa  tC  JC  r,  J.  ands  all  kinds.  Buy 

direct,  ay  prices. 

LEVI  FARNSWORTH.  New  London,  Ohio 

f7|7  u  13  I7"T'G1  for  SALE.  Price  list  free, 
r  JLiIVXVXZa  1  0  max  KELLAR,  R.  E.  0.  1.  Wakeman,  Ohio 

f  Pnr  tJulo— ■■>11  sizes;  any  number, 

js  errCLSrOroalB  ^iso  Fox  Terriers  and 

Angora  Kittens.  C.  JEWELL,  Spsncer,  0. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

WHITE  MICE  WANTED 

Mention  Price  and  quantities  that  you  can  deliver. 
Write  or  telegraph  to 

Lederle  Antitoxin  Laboratories 
Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  1 

Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,  Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking:  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Swans, 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon,  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist,  Dept.  10,  Yardley,  Pa 

_  Consistently  Good  for  Many  Years” 

/isa.ys  a  subscriber.  Xlie  Poultry  Item  is  a  big  aid 
Jin  care  and  management  of  poultry  for  profit. 
3R!?l5)/62  to  UO  pages  monthly,  finely  illustrated.  3  yr». 

®  2“®*  Free  copy  of  breed  special  with 

1  y--  every  order.  Mention  your  favorite  breed. 

THE  POULTRY  ITEM.  25  Miple  Ave.,  Ssllsrsville,  P«. 

Cyphers  Strain.  Cockerels,  hens,  pul- 

Urown  Lognorns  lets,  $3.  Mn.  frank  JOHNSDN,  Laulsi,  Vs. 

wycjvoff  5^  Q  Leghorn Cockorols  y e'L  A 

hens  for  sale.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  J.  M.  CASE,  Gilboa.N.Y. 

ForSale-75  S.C.WhiteLEGHORN  PULLETS 

(hatched  from  Van  Zandt’s  eggs,  winner  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Laying  Contest)  25  cockerels  same  strain;  5 
extra  fine  single  comb  Rhode  Island  Red  cockerels 
from  strain,  .with  record  in  Connecticut  contest. 

Miss  FRANCES  V.  CLARK,  P.  0.  Box  45,  CROSSWICKS,  N.  J. 

Dill  1  White  Leghorns  for  Sale 

1  D  FROM  HIGH  PRODUCTION  MATINGS. 
Greendalo  Farms,  Poultry  Dept.,  GREENDALE,  N.  Y. 

150  TrWrr  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

91  each.  PATTERSON  POULTRY  FARM,  Clayton,  N.Y. 

wHiTViE^HliRN  Yearling  Hens,  Pullets  and  Cockerels 

Choice  heavy. laying  stock,  harry  smith,  Montgomery, H.Y. 

White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

State  Fair.  Middlebrook  Poultry  Farm, Miss  Marion  1.  Moore, Hamburg, N.Y 

White  Wyandotte  Cockerels  stra^in’^ 

for  immediate  sliipment  at  85  each.  Birds  worth 
double  the  money.  E.  B.  UNDERHILL,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 

Bourbon-RedTurkeysforSale  sVrasbur®;  IhguaS 

BuffRockCockerels"a'olhfi?#'e'’^"*iFrr"^ 

TiirLouo  BUCKS,  GEESE  at  Special  Prices  during  fall 
1  Ul  Hojs  months.  W  rite  your  wants.  Alsocavies  and 
hares.  U.  A.  Souder,  Box  29,  Sellersville,  Fa. 

For  Sale-Mammoth  BronzeTurkeys'’i°“*a*"^ 

Large  and  vigorous.  C.  W.  TRACY,  West  Stockholm,  N.Y. 

COR  SALE— ii  young  Mnmmotli  Bronze  Tom  Turkeys. 
1  Fine  birds.  $10  each.  KOUGnUANDS, WASHINGTON,  CONN. 

WhiloHollandTurkeys 

Hen*.  $5.  Dr. T. PAUL  FEEBY, Tazewell, Va. 

Thoroughbred  Buff  Cochin  Bantams 

Maple  Lawn  Bantam  Yards,  Sergeantsviile,  N.  J. 

200  Light  Brahma  Pullets  For  Sale  Rfasonawe 

Kiverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  165,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

whltlPlymouth  Rock  Cockerels 

from  winter  layers.  MARTHA  A.  BEECHER.R.  F.D.,  L'ma<N.Y. 

RarrAHRnnlct  RHODE  ISLAND  COCKS  AND  COCKER- 

DailBUnUbKS  els, also  liens  andpullets.  Willmute 
up  nice  pair  or  trio.  This  is  high-grade  exhibition 
stock,  first-class  in  every  respect;  price*  reason¬ 
able.  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa. 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  ^^w  h  o  w  s 

two  consecutive  years.  High-grade  utility  breeding 
stock,  also  eggs  for  hatching.  Send  for  circular. 
MAFLECKOFT  FARMS,  Box  R.  Pawling,N.Y. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Vibert  stock.  Cockerels,  from  trapnested  hens,  $8*  1^4 
and  $5  each*  A\N  A  M.  JONES,  Craryville*  N*Y, 

Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Red  Cockerels 

Bij;,  visovons  iJnrk  red  birds  at  S5  each. 

A.  L,  VllE ELAND,  .  Nutley,  N.  J, 


SPROUTED  OATS 


CLOSE-TO-NATURE 

GRAIN  SPROUTERS 

Produce  the  easily  digested  vapor-bath  sprouts,  the 
vegetable  milk,  and  the  grape  sugar  that  bring  the 
big  egg  yields.  Reduce  food  bills  and  get  more  eggs 
by  using  a  Close-To-Nature  Sprouter.  Three  kinds  and 
all  sizes  from  a  few  hens  to  1,000.  Circular  free. 
CLOSE-TO-NATURE  CO.,  79  Front  St..  Coltas,  Iowa 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  Is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier 
prbttts  larger. 

MANN’S  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  p.dherlng  meat  and 
ristle.  Never  clogs.  10  Days*  Froo  Trial, 
o  money  In  advance. 

Sond  Today  for  Froo  Boolr- 
F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  1  5,  MSford,  Maas. 


Improved  Parcel 
Egg  Boxes 

New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 
Leg  Bands - Oats  Sprouters 

Catalog  Free  on  Request 
H.  K.  BRUNNER.  45  Harrison  Street,  New  York 


[-COCKERELS - 

W.  Leghorns,  Reds,  B-  Rocks,  W.  Wyan. 
Vigorous  handsome  birds  from  trap-nested 
heavy  laying,  farm  range  stock. 

Prices  Moderate  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Q.  F.  GIBSONf  Galen  Farms 
Box  C  Clyde.  New  York 


WINNERS  thl  N.  A.  Laying  Competition 

|Y  III  the  Barred  Kock  OInss  ^ 

Bred  for  eggs;  they  lay  continuously;  a  consistent 
lot  of  performers;  big,  husky,  healthy  birds;  book 
your  orders  in  advance  for  eggs  and  day  old  chicks, 
this  will  assure  delivery  when  you  desire  them. 

A.  O.  JONES,  MARVEL  HOMESTEAD  rAR.M 
Oeorgctowii,  Delaware 


S.  C.  W'hite  Leghorns 

Specially  bred  for  heavy  egg  production.  A  few 
hundred  fine  breeding  hens  and  cockerels  at  attract¬ 
ive  prices.  Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  prices 
today.  C.  IVI.  Longenecker,Box  50.  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 

A  Utilily  Strain  that  produces  AH  breeding  stock  trap-nested 
Send  your  order  imw  for  liuU-liing  eggs  and 
cockerels,  also  150  april  pullkts  for  sale. 

B.  S.  ELLS,  -  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Tom  Barron’s  White  Leghorns  hfAmerimLTm 

No  otlier  strain.  All  birds  trap-nested.  Indi’vidu- 
:illy  pedigreed  cockerels  for  sale.  Booklet.  WILLOW 
BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Allen  H.  Bulkley,  Prop.,  Odessa,  N.Y. 


SR  Whitfll  Pffhnrne  selected,  vigorous,  year- 
.U.  nniTBLOgnornS  ]i„g  cocks,  for  breeders,  not 

cockerels, $3  each.  Ivan  A.  Boyce,  Clintonville,  Conn. 


S.C.WHITE  LEGHORNS 

248-260-284-314-egg  strain.  4  yearling  hens  and  1  cock¬ 
erel  (of  314-egg  stock)  for  ®10. 

£.  CEAUDE  JONES,  -  Craryville,  N.  Y, 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  ^re  gTi 

at  the  North  American  Contest  of  1916-17.  Cockerels 
and  pnilets  for  sale.  M.  J.  QUACKENBUSH,  Nutley.  N  J. 


ForSaIe-1  OOS.G.WhiieLeghornPullets  ^blomi 

lines  in  America.  April  hatch,  ®1.75;  May  hatch. 

S1.60.  PINE  GROVE  FARM.  Route  No.  1,  Riverdale,  N.  c! 


yearly  average  of  our  pen  in  Storrs  contest  just 
closed.  “We  breed,  not  buy.  200-egg  hens.”  Pedi¬ 
gree  cockerels  for  sale;  also  hens.  Send  for  booklet. 

Windsweep  Farm,  Box  43,  Redding  Ridge,  Connecticut 


PARKS  WiNTER  LAYING 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Won  First  Honors  and  Outlayed 
the_2600  birds  in  the  Five  Miss¬ 
ouri  Lajdng  Contests  (Under 
Govt.  Supervision)  Including  the 
Famous  English  Laying  Strains. 
Also  made  the  remarkable  winter 
month  record  of  1 34  eggs  in  Jan. 
Cir.  Free.  Large  Catalog  a  dime. 
J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 


“Perfection”  Barred  Rocks  (Ringlets) 

SPECIAL  SALE— Too  many  for  winter  quarters.  This  year 
olfers  unprecedented  opportunities,  feed  prices  liavo 
driven  many  from  field  and  eggs  and  poulti-y  will  double 
in  value.  Buy  now  and  produce  own  batching  eggs.  $10 
cockerels,  $5 ;  $8  cockerels,  $1,  weighing  7  lb».  and  over ;  u  n- 
der  6  lbs.,  $3.60  each.  Few  piilleti.  Special  prices  on  e.xhi- 
bitionstock.  As  usual, money  back  if  notsuited.  Circular. 
Dr.  HAYMAN,  -  Doylestown,  Pa, 


Barred  Plymouth  g^ro’d 

J.  I.  HEBETEB,  .  Gettysburg,  Fa. 

200  to  234-Egg  vfmTE'^uKN  Cockerels  and  Pullets 

Guarantee  Saiiafaciien.  Blue  Ribbon  Poultry  Farm,  Greene,  N.Y. 

1 

IF  you  want  books  on  farming  of 
any  kind  write  us  and  we 
will  quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 

1386 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  have  just  received  check  for  $75  from 
the  N.  Y.  C.  li.  R.  Co.  in  settlement  of 
my  claim.  The  railroad  company  did  not 
pay  attention  to  the  letters  I  wrote  them, 
hut  as  soon  as  The  R.  N.-Y.  got  after 
them  I  had  a  prompt  reply.  G.  s. 

New  York. 

A  cow  belonging  to  this  subscriber  was 
killed  on  July  10,  1917,  by  an  engine  of 
the  New  Y'^ork  Central  Railroad.  The 
cow  was  appraised  at  $100,  but  the  rail¬ 
road  offered  $75  in  settlement,  which  was 
accepted  rather  than  add  delay  to  the  sub- 
sci-iber’.s  loss.  The  railroad  claimed  that 
the  offer  was  made  “for  the  purpose  of  a 
quick  compromise  settlement.”  The 
voucher  was  not  issued  until  November. 
This  seems  to  be  a  case  where  the  “tiring 
out”  process  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
owner  to  accept  $25  less  than  the  value 
of  the  cow. 

Enclosed  find  those  bonds,  $600,  in  the 
Floral  Garden  Development  Co.,  Flatiron 
Rldg.,  New  Y’'ork.  They  had  declared 
they  never  lost  a  dollar  to  anyone,  and  I 
hope  I  am  not  to  be  the  fir.st  one  or  last 
one.  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  .satis¬ 
factory  reply  from  them  outside  of  ex¬ 
changing  these  bonds  for  later  issue.  I 
needed  my  money,  but  refused  to  cash 
them.  Will  you  get  whatever  you  can 
from  them?  They  have  had  the  use  of 
the  money  for  two  years,  without  figuring 
iutere.st.  j,  w.  A. 

Pennsjdvania. 

The  result  of  our  investigation  does  not 
justify  the  claim  of  the  Floral  Garden 
Development  Company.  They  offered  to 
buy  or  sell,  preferably  sell,  their  bonds  for 
no  per  cent  of  par.  We  accepted  on  the 
subscriber’s  behalf  and  asked  for  a  remit¬ 
tance  of  $300,  as  Qie  hijid  paid  $600  for 
the  bonds.  The  company  neglected  to  ad¬ 
just  on  this  basis,  but  after  considerable 
prodding  we  received  another  offer  to  pay 
30  per  cent  on  the  bonds.  We  accepted 
this,  but  no  effort  was  made  to  redeem 
the  promise.  Now  they  fall  back  on  the 
condition  of  the  real  estate  market  in  gen¬ 
eral.  Whatever  the  excuse  the  result  is 
the  same  to  the  'purchaser,  whether  he  is 
the  first  or  last  to  lose  on  the  proposition. 
The  bondholders,  Ave  are  told,  are  consid¬ 
ering  a  plan  to  have  the  company  deed 
over  to  them  the  real  estate  security,  and 
the  company  will  lose  their  equity  above 
the  bonded  indebtedness.  In  the  mean- 
tiime  the  subscriber  has  paid  $600  for  the 
experience,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  re¬ 
organization  will  help  him  to  get  his 
money.  These  gloAving  real  estate  propo¬ 
sitions  are  good  ones  to  leave  alone,  es¬ 
pecially  for  those  at  a  distance. 

A\’'e  seldom  miss  reading  Publisher’s 
Desk.  Enclosed  find  clipping  from  local 
l)aper.  This  is  another  scheme  to  put 
some  faker  on  easy  street.  I  think  this  is 
about  the  latest  get-rich-quick  scheme 
that  I  have  come  across.  P.  S. 

Ohio. 

The  article  from  the  local  paper  en¬ 
closed  refers  to  the  old  cat  ranch  scheme 
which  was  quite  as  popular  some  eight  or 
10  years  ago  as  the  hog  ranches,  through 
which  the  promoters  promise  to  enrich 
the  public  of  late  years.  This  cat  ranch 
scheme,  however,  has  some  features  that 
have  not  been  developed  by  promoters  in 
any  other  line.  A  rat  ranch  is  to  be  es¬ 
tablished  adjoining  the  cat  ranch.  The 
cats  are  to  be  bred  for  their  skins.  The 
cats  are  to  be  fed  on  the  rats  and  the 
rats  in  turn  are  to  be  fed  on  the  carcass 
of  the  cats  after  the  hides  have  been 
removed.  In  this  way  the  cat  ranch  and 
the  rat  ranch  are  automatically  self-sus¬ 
taining,  and  of  course  everyone  is  to  be¬ 
come  rich  through  the  sale  of  the  cat 
skins.  The  proposition  might  only  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  joke  if  it 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  there  are  peo¬ 
ple  foolish  enough  to  part  with  their  per¬ 
fectly  good  money  on  schemes  of  this  kind. 

Charges  of  using  the  mails  to  defraud 
were  made  yesterday  by  I’ost  Office  In¬ 
spectors  IMcQuillan  and  Mayhew  against 
Milton  P>ejach,  i)resident  of  the  Alliance 
Tire  and  Rubber  Company ;  Warren  C. 
Daniel  of  the  promotion  brokerage  con¬ 
cern  of  Warren  C.  Daniel,  Inc.,  of  220 
West  Forty-second  Street,  and  Raymond 
N.  Rond  and  II.  P.  Dowst,  associates  of 
Daniel.  All  the  men  were  arrested  and 
locked  up  except  Bejach,  who  is  said  to 
be  in  Pittsburgh. 

It  is  charged  that  the  Alliance  Tire 
and  Rubber  Company  grew  into  a  $2,- 
500,000  concern  in  the  Summer  of  1916 
out  of  the  Alliance  Rubber  Company, 
with  a  capital  of  only  $58,000.  It  is  al¬ 
leged  that  the  Daniel  concern  distributed 
literature,  saying  the  company’s  plant  at 


Alliance,  O.,  was  working  22  hours  a  day, 
so  as  to  catch  up  with  orders,  and  that 
the  company  has  an  annual  output  of 
$75,000,000. 

Investigators  reported  that  only  two 
inen  were  working  in  the  plant,  at  Al¬ 
liance,  and  that  every  statement  made 
in  the  literature  was  false.  It  was  said 
that  upward  of  $160,000  Avorth  of  stock 
had  been  sold.  Daniel,  it  was  reported, 
had  receiA^ed  .$800,000  of  the  preferred 
stock,  which  he  Avas  offering  at  .$.3  a 
share,  ^nd  that  he  had  received  as  a  bo¬ 
nus  $475,000  of  the  common  and  pre¬ 
ferred  stock. — Daily  Papers. 

The  above  illustrates  the  fictitious 
stories  and  false  claims  put  out  by  stock 
promoters  to  catch  the  unwary  inAmstor. 
The  prospect  for  big  profits  is  the  bait 
held  out.  The  eagerness  of  the  public 
to  get  rich  by  some  quick  and  easy  pro¬ 
cess  makes  the  AA’ork  of  the  vendors  of 
worthless  stocks  comparatively  easy.  In 
this  case  alone  $160,000  is  lost  to  invest¬ 
ors,  who  can  ill  afford  to  lose  it.  If  put 
in  Liberty  Bonds  this  amount  would  prove 
an  insurance  against  want  in  old  age  for 
each  of  the  individuals. 

IMiss  Elizabeth  INTcTTose,  formerly  of 
Catasauqua,  noAV  of  New  York,  is  spend- 

fng  some  time  here  representing  the 
Aither  Burbank  Society.  This  society 
aims  to  distribute  the  AA’ritings  of  Mr. 
Burbank,  who  is  knoAA'n  as  the  wizard  of 
the  plant  wmrld. 

Miss  McIIose  Avill  urge  the  study  of 
Burbank’s  methods  during  the  Winter  in 
order  to  increase  the  products  of  the  soil, 
making  tAvo  blades  of  grass  groAV  Avhere 
one  groAV  before.  Those  pursuing  this 
study  Avill  be  better  prepared  to  do  their 
gardening  next  Spring.  The  claim  is 
that  crops  can  be  doubled  and  quad¬ 
rupled  in  many  instances. 

About  forty  million  men  are  taken 
out  of  their  usual  avocations  by  the  AA-ar 
and  among  these  are  hundreds  of  thous¬ 
ands  Avho  are  engaged  in  the  agricultural 
lines.  The  complaint  of  the  farmers  is 
that  they  cannot  gather  sufficient  people 
to  help  gather  the  crops  already  planted. 
Miss  McIIose  states  that  the  need  is  no 
longer  acreage  but  large  crops.  She 
claims  that  Mr.  Burbank’s  methods  are 
the  onl.v  ones  knoAvn  to  accomplish  this 
as  he  shoAvs  hoAV  to  groAV  corn  that  aAmr- 
ages  32  ears  to  the  stalk  instead  of  tAvo 
as  per  the  statistics  of  the  IT.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

One  of  our  readers  sends  that  from 
the  Allen toAvn  (Pa.)  Morning  Call.  We 
thought  it  Avas  about  time  the  Burbank 
Society  came  to  life,  for  this  Avar  is  giv¬ 
ing  all  the  “tAA'O  blades  of  grass”  advo¬ 
cates  the  chance  of  their  lives.  We  have 
no  doubt  the  people  aa’Iio  study  under 
INIiss  McIIose  Avill  go  at  their  gardening 
Avith  great  spirit  next  year.  They  Avill 
need  to  in  order  to  make  up  the  money 
the.v  hand  over  to  the  Burbank  Society, 
and  it  Avill  be  a  good  Avay  to  relieve  their 
feelings — mauling  the  earth  since  they 
cannot  hit  this  society.  What  an  old 
bluff  this  Luther  Burbank  Society  is !  It 
Avas  rei)orted  dead  some  months  ago.  The 
Avar  seems  to  have  brought  it  to  life 
along  Avith  a  Avhole  cartload  of  bluffs, 
stuffs,  deadbeats  and  live  beats !  It  docs 
not  seem  possible  that  anyone  Avho  has 
ever  enjoyed  the  society  of  Publisher’s 
Desk  could  ever  fall  for  the  Luther  Bur¬ 
bank  Society. 

I  have  received  the  rifle  from  the  New¬ 
ton  Arms  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  all  right. 
Connecticut.  B.  J.  w. 

Reference  Avas  made  in  September  22d 
issue  to  the  resentful  attitude  of  this  firm 
toward  our  efforts  to  secure  the  rifle  for 
B.  J.  W.  We  are  glad  to  give  the  firm 
credit  for  having  eventually  filled  the 
order.  The  conditions  are  unusual  and 
many  business  houses  are  obliged  to  delay 
and  disappoint  customers  for  causes  over 
Avhich  the  concern  has  no  control.  There 
is  no  good  reason,  however,  Avhy  a  firm 
should  not  reply  in  a  civil  manner  to  a 
courteous  inquiry  regarding  delays. 

I  shipped  Bronx  Egg  Case  Co.,  744 
East  ISlst  St.,  Ncav  York  City,  tAvo  cases 
of  eggs  on  Sept.  24,  valued  at  $36,  for 
AA'hich  I  have  been  unable  to  secure  settle¬ 
ment.  I  am  writing  you  to  see  if  you  can 
get  settlement  for  me.  G.  A.  B. 

NeAv  York. 

We  have  warned  our  people  repeatedly 
against  having  anything  to  do  Avith  this 
Bronx  Egg  Case  Co.  The  former  address 
AAms  SOI  Tremont  Ave.,  New  York.  The 
company  has  no  financial  responsibility, 
and  no  regular  place  of  business  is  main¬ 
tained.  The  individuals  connected  with  it 
were  formerly  employees  of  another  egg 
case  concern,  and  are  no  doubt  making  an 
easy  living,  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
just  as  long  as  poultrymen  are  such  easy 
marks  as  to  ship  their  eggs  and  other  pro¬ 
duce  to  concerns  that  they  knoAv  nothing 
about. 


ed.h.witte: 


FRICET^ 

On  a  Kerosene  Engine  t 


Sell  You  a  Better  Engine — Save  You  $15  to  $200 


Not  an  cxperimenl!  Hundreds  In  Use!  Better  and  more 

powerful  than  ever!  Starts  as  easily  as  a  gasoline  engine!  Will 
use  any  fuel  that  can  be  used  in  a  Kerosene  engine!  You  get 
three  times  as  much  power  for  the  money  at  present  fuel  prices! 
Your  OAvn  terms!  Cash,  Deposit,  Payments,  or  No  Money 
Down!  If  you  are  in  the  market,  AArrite  me  today!  I  CAN 
MAKE  YOU  THE  BEST  PRICE-Sell  You  a  BETTER  ^ 
Engine — Ship  At  Once!  Any  Style — Stationary  or  Portable. 


WITTE  Engines 


9 

9 


Kerosene  and  Gasoline — 2  to  22  H-P. 

are  made  in  the  largest  exclusive  direct  selling  engine  factorjr 

in  the  world.  I  make  nothing  but  engines.  Over  30  years  success  proves 
[  quality — immediate  shipment  proves  superior  factory  equipmentand  business  meth¬ 
ods— just  as  my  engines  are  superior.  You  can  see  the  high  quality  in 
I  every  line  and  curve.  Look  at  the  long  solid  base  affording  absolutely 
solid  footing.  See  how  cleanly-built— no  cumbersome  overweight  of 
metal— no  cylinder  hanging  out  behind— no  interior  packing— verti-  ^ 
I  cal  valves  and  many  other  special  features  that  make  WITTE  En- 
gines  high-grade,  better,  and  more  desirable.  90-Day  Trial  will  fully 
convinceyou  of  superior  quality.  Write  for  latestpricesandfree  book, 
or  come  to  factory  and  see  them— You  are  welcome.  Ed.  H.  Witte, 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1899  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1899  Empire  Bldg., 

Pittsburgh, 

Pa. 


Write 
for  this 
Beautiful  3  Color 
niustrated^ 

FREE 
BOOK 
Today! 

Yours 
for  a 

Post  Card— 
by  Return  Mail. 


My 
Special 
Model 
Kerosene  Engine 


True  Economy 

Build  for  permanence.  Erect 
durable  buildings  that  will  stand 
as  long  as  you  farm  and  can  be  passed 
practically  unimpaired  to  your  children. 
You  are  laying  up  comfort  for  your  later 
years  when  you  build  with 

Natco  Hollow  Tile 

Fire-safe,  weather-proof  and  vermin-proof.  The 
glazed  walls  are  sanitary— easily  cleaned 
down  and  will  not  absorb  odors. 

Ask  your  building  supply  dealer  to  show  you 
samples  and  building  plans— free  to  prospec¬ 
tive  builders.  Also  write  us  today  for  new 
illustrated  “Natco  on  the  Farm”  book— 1918 
Edition.  Ills  free. 

National  Fire  Proofing  Co. 

1121  rulton  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

23  Factories 
r  ssure  a 
wide  and 
econom¬ 
ical  diS' 
tribu- 
tion. 


SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

With  inclosed  motor 

Keeping  OUT  DUST  .R.AIN  -  Keeping  IN  OIL 
SPLASH  OIUNG 

SYSTEM  C'  N  &>nstantly  Flooding 

Every  Bearing  With 
Oil.  Makes  It  Pumplni 
The  Lightest  Breeze 

OIL  SUPPLY  /  .  „  , 

REPLENISHED  And  Prevents  Wear 

ONLY  ONCE  A  YEAR 

DOUBLE  GEARS  —  Each  Carrying  Half  the  Load 
Every  feature  desirable  in  a  windmill  in  the’ 
AUTO-OILED  AERMOTOR 
Gasoline  Engines  —  Pumps —Tanks 
>  Water  Supply  Goods— Steel  Frame  Saws 
WRITE  AERMOTOR  CO.  2500  12th  ST„CHiCAa0 


GRIMM’S  Maple  Syrup  Evaporators 

‘'Vliat  the  GRIMM  EVAPORATOR  has  done  for  others — 
it  will  dofor  you— fast  and  shallow  boiling  and  thesiphon, 
which  clarities  the  liquid,  produces  QUALITY.  We  will 
start  you  on  the  road  to  bigger  profits  by  giving  you  the  benefit  of 
our  experience  aud  particularsabout  the  BEST  APPARATUS  made. 
Pricca  for  PURE  MAPLE  PRODUCTS.arc^iigher.  The  supply  is  cx> 

hausted— the  demand 
Is  increasing  rapidly. 
Our  COMPLETELY 
EQUIPPED  EVAP. 
ORATOR  will  pro. 
duce  the  best  quality 
of  MAPLE  ;^SYRUP. 
ORDER  NOW. 

Ask  for  catalog 
**B**  and  state 
number  of  trees 
you  tap. 

G.  H.  GRIMM  ESTATE  Rutland.  Vt. 


STUMP  PULLERS 


_  sJV.Smith  Grubber  .Co 

GATAL'aG  FREE-DEPT.49.  LA  CRESCENT.^  Minn, 


j  With  this  wonderful  new  Lib- 
ybey  Automatic  Water  Bowl. 
’  Kaeh  bowl  controls  own  water 
'^Bupply.  Animal  moves  lever, 
f opening  water  valve,  when  it 
I  starts  to  drink.  Lever 
[swings  back  closing  valve 
when  animal  stops  drinking. 
'Nofloat tank  required  Bowls 
^  'maybeputatdifferentheights 
or  in  any  stall  or  pen.  Cannot 


overflow:  cannot  get  out  of  order; 
almost  no  water  left  in  bowl.  Most 
sanitary  bowl  ever  sold.  Prevents  spread  of  con¬ 
tagious  diseases^  Increased  milk  yield  quickly 
pays  back  cost.  Saves  labor;  saves^^ 


J  feed.  Write  today.  If  interested  in 
I  Stanchions,  Stalls,  Carriers,  etc., , 
I  ask  for  General  Catalog.  Sent  free, 

|c.  A.  LIBBEY  COMPANY 

1 280  Marion  St.  Oshkosh,  Wis. 


Send  for 
Cataloi 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels-" 
Steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 
Catalog  illustrated  id  oolora  I'reo, 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48Elm  St.,  Quincy,  III, 


Rogers  Wood-Riffl  Banjos  g?,  rr;.  S: 

JOSEPH  ROGEll.S,  Jr,,  Earmingdale,  N.  J. 

LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse  orCow  hide.  Calf  or  other  skins 
with,  hair  or  fur  on,  and  make  them 
Into  coats  (for  men  and  women),  robes, 
rugs  or  gloves  when  so  ordered.  Your 
fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than  to  buy 
them  and  be  worth  more. 

Our  Illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of 
Information.  It  tells  how  to  take  otf 
and  care  for  hides ;  how  and  when  we 
pay  the  freight  both  ways  ;  about  our 
safe  dyeing  process  on  cow  and  horso 
hide,  calf  and  other  skins ;  about  the 
fur  goods  and  game  trophies  wo  sell, 
ta.^idermy,  etc. 

Then  we  have  recently  got  out  an¬ 
other  we  call  our  Fashion  book,  wholly 
devoted  to  fashion  plates  of  muffs, 
ne.ckwear  and  other  fine  fur  garments. 

With  prices  ;  also  fur  garments  remod¬ 
eled  and  repaired. 

You  can  have  cither  book  by  sendingf 
your  correct  address  naming  which,  or 
both  books  if  you  need  both.  Address 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company. 

571  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
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Fowls  in  good  demand.  Turkeys,  nearby, 
33  to  36c;  good  to  choice  Western,  30  to 
3-4c ;  common,  23  to  25c  ;  fowls,  22  to  26c ; 
roosters,  20  to  21c;  broilers,  best,  34  to 
36c ;  common  run,  28  to  30c ;  roasters,  2.3 
to  25c;  squabs,  doz.  $4  to  $6.75. 

BEANS. 

Receipts  are  small  and  market  firm. 
Best  marrow,  100  lbs.,  $15.75  to  .$16 ;  pea 
beans,  ,$14.90  to  $15.10;  red  kidney,  .$14 
to  $15.25;  California  limas,  $14.50  to 
$1,5.75. 

FliriTS. 

Choice  apples  in  good  demand  at  the 
prevailing  high  prices ;  many  pear.s  are 
averaging  poor,  and  hard  to  sell.  Apj)les, 
Baldwin,  $4  to  $6 ;  Jonathan,  $5  to  .$6 ; 
King  and  Spy,  $4  to  $5.50;  Winesap,  $3 
to  $5 ;  Greening,  .$4  to  $6 ;  Grime.s,  $5  to 
$7;  York  Imperial,  .$2.50  to  $4.50;  Ben 
Davis,  .$3  to  $3..50;  pears.  Bartlett,  bbl., 
.$4  to  $5;  Seckel,  $5.50  to  .$S.,50;  cran¬ 
berries,  bbl..  .$9  to  $12;  California  straw¬ 
berries,  pt.,  25  to  3(k* ;  grapes,  15-lb.  bkt., 
25  to  60c. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potato  market  quiet.  Cabbage  slow; 
onions  dull,  except  best.  Potatoes,  near¬ 
by,  %-bu.  bkt.,  50  to  85c;  Pennsylvania, 
100  lbs.,  .$2.25  to  .$2.60;  Western,  $1.75 
to  $2.25;  sweet  potatoes,  %-bkt.,  7.5c  to 
$1;  lettuce,  bu.  bkt.,  50c  to  $1;  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts,  qt,  15  to  16c;  watercress, 
100  bunches,  $1.50  to  .$2;  cabbage,  ton, 
$15  to  .$25;  onions,  100  lbs.,  $1.50  to 
$2.25;  mushrooms,  lb.,  25  to  50c;  carrots, 
%-bkt.,  45  to  55c;  cauliflower,  doz.  heads, 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  parsnips,  %-hkt.,  4,5  to 
.50c ;  spinach,  %-bkt..  40  to  50c ;  turnips, 
$1.50  to  $1.60. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Arrivals  of  hay  light  and  market  strong. 
Straw  in  good  demand.  Hay,  No.  1  Tim¬ 
othy,  $27  to  $27.50;  No.  2,  ,$25.50  to 
$26.50;  No.  3,  $23  to  .$24.50;  clover 
mixed,  $22  to  ,$25..50;  rye  straw,  $15  to 
$17 ;  wheat  and  oats,  $12.50  to  $14.50. 


and  $1.60  to  $1.70  per  crate  for  Sp.anish. 
Vegetables  are  fairly  plenty  and  weak 
on  account  of  the  open  weather,  with 
beets  90c  to  $1.25;  carrots,  75c  to 
$1.15;  cauliflower,  $1  to  $1.25;  parsnips, 
$1  to  $1.25,  and  white  turnips,  50c  to  $1 
per  bu. ;  cabbage  is  $4  to  $8  per  100 
heads,  the  local  crop  not  heading;  celery, 
40  to  75c  for  New  York  grown,  per 
bunch ;  celery  cabbage.  90c  to  .$1  per  doz. ; 
lettuce,  90c  to  $1  for  2-doz.  box ;  shallots, 
30  to  49c  per  doz  hunches ;  squash,  .$1..50 
to  .$2  per  100  lbs. ;  yellow  turnips,  .$1.90 
per  bbl.  California  grapes  retail  at  8  to 
10c  per  lb. ;  cranberries,  15c  per  qt.  on 
account  of  the  small  crop.  Southern 
fruits  are  firm  at  $4.50  to  $5  for  Valen¬ 
cias,  per  box ;  lemons,  .$7..50  to  $8  for 
Californias,  per  box  ;  limes,  90c  per  100 ; 
bananas.  $2.25  to  .$4  per  bunch;  no  pine¬ 
apples  offering.  Beans  are  the  biggest 
failure  of  all,  many  farmers  w"ho  used  to 
make  them  next  to  potatoes  declaring 
that  they  will  not  plant  any  again,  for 
they  have  got  no  crop  in  three  years. 
Prices  are  .$10  to  $11  per  hu.  and  likely 
to  go  higher.  Rabbits  are  in  the  market 
at  65  to  75c  for  cottontails  and  90c  for 
jacks. 

Butter  is  higher  at  47c  for  fancy 
creamery,  41  to  44c  for  dairy,  40  to  44c 
for  crocks  and  37c  for  poor,  with  27c__for 
oleomargarine.  Cheese  is  quiet  at  25  to 
26c  for  best  domestic,  23  to  24c  for  fair 
to  good.  Eggs  are  up  to  65c  for  best 
white  hennery,  farmers  getting  50c  per 
doz. ;  37  to  55c  for  storage  and  candled. 

Poultry  is  firm  and  active,  largely  on 
account  of  the  government  request  to  eat 
it  in  place  of  meat.  Frozen  turkeys  are 
34  to  ,35c;  dressed  fowl,  25  to  28c;  broil¬ 
ers,  33  to  35c;  chickens.  27  to  29c;  old 
roosters,  22e;  ducks,  28  to  30c;  live 
geese,  19  to  22c.  Farmers  do  not  like  to 
feed  boughten  stuff  to  poultry.  They 
have  no  corn  and  are  desired  not  to  feed 
wheat.  Oats  and  barley  do  not  make 
good  feed  unground,  and  buckwheat  is 
prohibitive  in  price.  J.  w.  c. 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


Buffalo  Markets 


Potatoes  are  a  trifle  lower,  though  the 
big  crop  elsewhere  has  not  come  in  much 
to  help  out  our  short  one.  They  are 
quoted  at  $1.35  to  $1.50  per  bu.  for 
whites  and  $2.75  to  $3  for  Virginia 
sweets.  Apples  are  steady  at  $4  to  $7 
per  bbl.,  and  pears  are  easy  at  $1.,50  to 
.$2.50  per  bu.  Quinces  are  50c  to  $1..50 
per  bu.  and  plenty.  Grapes  are  also 
per  bu.  and  plenty.  Grapes_are  far  on  in 
their  season,  selling  at  65  to  80c  per 
17-lb.  basket.  Gnions  are  also  quiet  at 
$1.7.5  to  .$2.25  i>er  bu.  for  home-grown 


Buckwheat,  $1..50  bu.  on  car;  potatoes, 
$1.40  bu.  on  car.  Cabbage,  from  $23  to 
.$,30  ton  on  car.  or  from  $5  to  $7  per  100 
heads  retail.  Wheat,  $2.20;  rye,  $1.70; 
old  corn,  .$2  bu. ;  hay,  $20  ton,  tangled 
rye  straw,  $12  ton ;  long  straw,  $16.  But¬ 
ter,  50c  lb. ;  eggs,  50c.  Cows,  from  $50 
up.  Pork,  20  to  ^c  on  foot ;  chickens,  24 
to  28c  lb.,  live  weight.  o.  M.  s. 

Tiuzerne  Co.,  Pa. 

Apples,  $1  bu.;  potatoes,  $1.75;  corn, 
ear,  $1  bu. ;  oats,  75c ;  wheat,  .$2 ;  rye, 
$1.60;  buckwheat,  100  lb.s.  $3.10;  hay, 
.$1 8 ;  straw,  $9 ;  beef,  1(X)  lbs,  $16  ;  beef 
hides,  lb.,  16c;  pork.  100  lbs,  $20;  chick¬ 
ens,  live,  18c ;  eggs,  40c ;  butter,  40c ;  cab¬ 
bage,  the  best  we  can  do,  5c  head ;  lard, 
20c  lb. ;  milk,  10c  qt.  Garden  crops  we 
have  not  much  market  for ;  some  we  give 
away,  some  go  to  waste,  and  for  some  we 
get  half  the  cost  of  raising  it.  L.  A. 

Armstrong  Co.,  Pa. 

Cow,s,  .$.30  to  $90 ;  butter,  40  to  ,50c,  in 
lb.  prints.  Beef,  1.3  to  20c  by  the  quarter; 
potatoes,  half  crop,  injured  by  blight  and 
frost,  $1.50  bu.  Beans,  tomatoes  apd 
sweet  corn  killed  by  frost.  Buckwheat  in¬ 
jured  by  frost,  $8  to  .$9  cwt.  for  flour ; 
not  enough  oats  raised  for  home  use. 
Farmers  using  some  lime.  Wheat  flour, 
$1.3  bbl.;  sugar,  10c  lb.,  three  to  five  lbs. 
sold  to  each  home.  o.  o.  w. 

Flster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Wheat.  .$2.10  bu ;  buckwheat,  $3.10 
cwt.;  potatoes  today  (November  7),  $1 
bu. ;  have  been  as  high  as  $1..30 ;  eggs, 
40c;  butter,  46c  lb. ;  corn,  $2.08  bu. ;  hay, 
as  to  quality,  from  $16  to  $20  ton  ;  apples, 
dropped,  85c  per  lOO  lbs.;  picked  apples, 
$1.7()  per  100  lbs.  Milch  cows,  anywhere 
from  $.35  to  $75,  as  to  breed  and  quality. 
Hogs,  dressed,  have  been  bringing  from 
18  to  24c  lb. ;  turnips,  50c  bu. ;  chestnuts. 
15c  lb.  w.  w.  P. 

C’olumbia  Co.,  Pa. 

Dairy  cows,  about  $100  for  anything 
fresh  or  about  to  freshen.  I  bought  four 
last  week  that  averaged  $13,5  each,  grade 
cows ;  purebreds  are  much  higher.  Two 
sold  here  recently  at  $500,  with  their 
calves  $250  each.  Hogs,  $6  for  five- 
weeks-olds.  Thre  are  no  sheep  to  men¬ 
tion.  Milk,  wholesale,  10,  12  and  14c  re¬ 
tail.  Hay  at  feed  stores  a  penny  a  lb., 
and  farmers  get  about  the  same  for  loose 
hay.  Oats,  79c ;  no  corn  raised  here. 
Very  few  silos ;  no  fruit ;  potatoes  were 
$1.80,  but  are  down  to  about  $1  now ; 
quite  a  few  are  rotting.  j.  n.  m. 

Horses  bring  at  public  sales,  $150  to 
$250;  cow.s,  fresh,  $50  to  $80,  common 
grade;  milk,  delivered  at  railroad  station, 
20c  gal.;  pigs,  six  weeks  old,  $10  to  $15 
pair;  potatoes,  retail,  .$2  bn.;  apples.  $2; 
quinces.  .$3;  pears,  .$2;  cabbage,  $1.50 
cwt.  We  have  been  having  very  cold, 
freezing  Aveather,  and  potatoes  not  all  dug 
yet.  o.  s.  L. 

Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa. 

Corn  meal,  .$4  cwt.;  hominy,  $3.18; 
bran,  $2 ;  middlings,  $.3.25  ;  oil  meal,  .$3 ; 
corn,  $2.18  bu. ;  oats.  7.5c;  wheat,  .$,3; 
hay,  .$12  ton ;  hogs,  ddressed,  $22  cwt. ; 
potatoes,  $1.80  bu. ;  butter,  5()c  lb. ;  eggs, 
50c.  large  acreage  of  potatoes  undug 
yet;  also  a  large  quantity  of  buckwheat 
out  yet  on  account  of  wet  weather.  No 
corn  husking  done  yet.  w.  j.  s. 

Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 


1  Farm  Help  Wanted 

WANTED — Refined  woman  to  assist  with  work 
in  return  for  her  board.  Pleasant  home  for 
the  right  person.  For  further  particulars  ad¬ 
dress  NO.  2650,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

I'ARMER  wanted  who  has  had  experience  in 
growing  fruit  as  well  as  other  crops;  one  with 
growing  sons  preferred;  tenant  house  and  garden 
furnished;  give  experience  and  references  and 
salary  wanted;  advancement  to  the  right  man. 
Address  P.  0.  BOX  5,  Clayton,  N.  J. 

WOMAN — Preferably  a  widow,  to  board  help 
on  a  large  dairy.  L.  T.  HALLOCK,  Clayton, 

N.  J. 

POULTRYMAN  who  has  liad  experience  on  com¬ 
mercial  poultry  plant;  married  man  preferred, 
wife  to  assist  him  with  incubators  and  feeding; 
state  experience  and  salary  wanted;  good  oppor- 
tnnlt.T  for  the  right  people.  Address  P.  0.  BOX 

5,  Clayton,  N.  J. 

MILKERS — Good,  fast,  dry  hand.  .$40  per  month 
and  board  or  $60  otherwise.  L.  'T.  HiH.LOCK, 
Clayton,  N.  J. 

WANTED — A  young  man  of  good  habits  that 
wants  experience  in  general  farming,  from  16 
to  25  years  old,  that  is  Interested  in  purebred 
Holstein-Friesiaii  cows;  will  pay  good  wages. 
NO.  2645,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WAN'i'ED — Working  foreman  and  herdsman  for 
farm  near  Pitt.sburg,  Pa. ;  registered  Guernsey 
herd  of  twelve  head ;  modern  bouse  furnished. 
State  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  Address 
NO.  2665,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Reliable  teamster;  wages.  .$2  per 
day  and  board  in  private  family,  G.  H.  BUR- 
RIl'T,  Bradford,  Pa.,  R.  1. 

WANTED — Herdsman  in  certified  dairy  of  250 
head.  Good  wages  paid  to  man  of  excep¬ 
tional  ability  and  exiJerience.  No  others  need 
apply.  NO.  2664,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Young  man  over  18  for  horses 
(stable  and  farm);  state  experience  and  send 
copy  of  references  in  first  letter.  ELM  VALLEY 
FARM,  Bedford,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — At  once,  married  man;  burn  and 
dairy  work;  must  l)e  clean,  good  dry-hand 
milker;  .$60  month;  house,  fuel  and  milk;  $60 
bonus  at  end  of  year.  SPRING  FARM  DAIRY. 
Monessen,  Pa. 

WANI’ED — Refined,  quiet  woman  for  house¬ 
work  in  country;  all  Improvements:  a  good 
home  for  widow  with  one  cliild,  or  other  Indus¬ 
trious  woman.  Apply  P.  0.  BOX  45,  Cross- 
works,  N.  J. 

A  GOOD  opportunity  for  a  boy  to  acquire  a 
good  education  by  helping  himself;  must  be 
honest  and  willing  to  study.  0.  P.  STORK¬ 
ING,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

WANTED — Couple,  preferably  without  cliildren, 
on  small  hospital  farm  in  Westchester  County; 
man  to  care  for  seven  to  eight  cows  and  do 
general  farming.  Wages  $60  year  round,  house, 
coal,  light  ami  milk.  Address  NO.  2063,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WAN’I’ED — Active  man,  young  woman  or  good 
boy  for  work  on  New  Jersey  modern  poultry 
farm.  Give  age,  references,  nationality,  poultry 
experience,  if  any,  etc.  NO.  2669,  care  Rural 
New-Y’orker. 

FARMER  and  Working  Superintendent,  for  farm 
of  50  acres  on  Long  Island;  honest,  sober,  en¬ 
ergetic,  middle-aged  man  with  no  cliildren  pre¬ 
ferred.  Wife  to  be  a  neat  housekeeper  and  to 
board  two  or  three  in  help;  man  to  be  practical 
all-around  farmer,  handy  witli  tools  and  famil¬ 
iar  with  gas  engines  and  farm  macliinery,  suc¬ 
cessful  in  breeding  and  raising  of  cattle,  hogs 
and  poultry.  Good  liome  with  all  Improvements 
ami  permanent  position  for  a  capable  economical 
working  manager.  Give  age,  references,  wages 
and  experience  in  first  letter.  FARMER  NO. 
2672,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  CAPABI.E,  refined  woman  housekeeper,  plain 
cook,  light  laumlr.v,  may  Iiave  an  exceptional 
place  in  cliarming  little  cottage;  every  modern 
convenience;  in  the  country;  gentleman  alone 
most  of  time;  family  of  three  holidays  and  Sum¬ 
mer;  moderate  compensation.  NO.  2067,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER  who  understands  horses  and  garden 
work;  wife  to  board  one  or  two  men.  Rooms, 
including  light  and  heat,  supplied;  state  wages 
in  first  reply.  Address  ADVERTISER,  Box  100, 
Bedford,  N.  -Y. 

Situations  Wanted 

WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  or  man¬ 
ager  on  farm  or  estate;  married;  American; 
references;  practical  and  scientific  training. 
In  answering,  give  full  particulars,  wages  paid, 
etc.  High  class  position.  Address  NO.  2051, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED  COUPLE,  reliable,  steady;  no 
children;  want  work  at  anything  they  can  do; 
man  is  higli-class  horseman,  stock  and  general 
farming  experience;  wife  good  cook  and  house¬ 
keeper;  state  what  you  want  with  full  i)articu- 
lars.  Address  NO.  2658,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

I’OT'Ll'RYMAN  —  Experienced,  single,  desires 
Iiosltiou  on  private  or  gentleman’s  estate; 
nmlerstamls  thoroughly  incubation,  brooding  and 
up-to-date  methods  of  poultry  management; 
state  salary  in  first  letter.  NO.  2(i73,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  married;  present  contract  ex¬ 
pires  Dec.  15;  highest  recommendation  from 
present  employer;  contract  position  only.  NO. 
26(M),  care  Hnrul  New-Yorker. 

AMERICAN,  sober  young  man,  practical  and 
college  training,  wants  position  on  estate  pre¬ 
ferably;  references;  capable  in  handling  swine, 
poultry,  orcliurds,  etc.  Address  NO.  2()47,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  MAN.\OER  wishes  position  by  January 
1st  as  a  working  foreman;  am  capable  of 
Imndling  a  large  farm;  tlioroughly  understand 
farming  and  all  its  l)ranclies;  also  machinery; 
American;  married,  aged  4<i;  have  three  large 
sons,  wife  and  daugliter,  or  would  lake  a  good 
stocked  farm  on  sliares.  J.  M.,  BOX  12,  Mill¬ 
stone,  N.  J. 

PRACTICAL  FARMER,  sueeessfnlly  farming  for 
liiniself,  wants  managing  position;  Cornell 
training.  NO.  2671,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED  AMERICAN,  now  in  charge 
large  estate  in  Southern  New  York,  wishes  to 
change;  no  small  proposition  will  be  considered. 
NO.  2662,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER  —  Middle-aged  widow,  desires 
position  with  elderly  gcutlemuu;  good  cook 
and  manager.  NO.  20(M;,  care  Rural  New. 
Yorker. 

FARM  OR  ESTATE  MANAGER— At  liberty  Jan. 

1st.  Scotch,  age  42,  many  years  of  practical, 
successful  experience  In  all  branches  of  estate 
management,  dairying,  sheep,  swine,  poultry  and 
horses;  familiar  with  all  modern  methods  and 
machinery,  building  roads,  construction  work, 
renewing  run-down  land,  Alfalfa  culture,  keep¬ 
ing  records  and  accounts;  can  also  supply  flrst- 
class  dairyman  and  herdsman;  also  stud  groom 
and  several  experienced  farm  hands.  Nothing 
but  a  good  proposition  considered.  Address  NO, 
2628,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  S.VLE — 110  acres,  Pennsylvania  village 
farm,  five  miles  from  Trenton;  ideal  location; 
trolley  passes  door  on  State  road;  one-half  mile 
from  station;  10  acres  woodland;  terras  reason¬ 
able,  NO.  2054,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.\NTED — Small  farm  within  hundred  miles 
New  York,  under  $2,500;  State  road  pre¬ 
ferred.  MYERS,  205  DeKalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  128  acres  in  high  state  of 
cultivation;  running  water  that  never  fails  in 
house  and  barn;  adapted  to  dairying  and  general 
farming.  CAMPBELL  &  HYATT,  Cazenovla, 
New  York. 


W.VNTED — To  rent,  with  the  privilege  of  buy¬ 
ing,  somewhere  in  the  Southern  tier  of  coun¬ 
ties,  a  farm  with  stock  and  tools  and  fully 
equipped:  would  prefer  a  dairy  or  stock;  will 
pay  casli  rent  for  tlie  year.  Address  AR¬ 
THUR  McKERCIIER,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 


FRUIT  TRUCK  F.\RM,  exchange  for  house  in 
town.  NO.  2659,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


'TO  RENT — 200-ncre  farm;  170  acres  tillable; 

good  buildings.  MRS.  K.  MORRIS,  Esperance, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE— Near  Princeton,  N.  J., 
144  acres  productive  land,  with  2  houses;  1 
9  rooms  with  all  modern  conveniences;  good 
barns;  10  acres  timber;  river  frontage;  one-half 
mile  from  railroad  station.  Price,  $16,600.  NO. 
2601,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.INTET) — To  rent  or  work  on  shares,  farm  with 
stock  and  fowls,  or  would  take  working  fore¬ 
man’s  position.  Address  NO.  2608,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


'W.\N'rED — Young  farmer  to  run  200-acre  farm 
on  siiarcs.  Part  stock  and  equipment  fur¬ 
nished.  Small  investment  required.  858  Sum¬ 
ner  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


TENANT  FAR.MER— Hay,  grain  and  fruit;  good 
buildings;  110  acres.  Lake  belt  Western  New 
York;  one  mile  to  high  and  grammar  schools 
and  New  York  ’Central  and  Lcliigh  Valley  sta¬ 
tions;  references.  NO.  2670,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WAN'FED — Tenant  farmer.  Owner  of  25-acre 
farm,  not  far  from  New  York  City,  desires 
tenant  farmer;  good  farm  house,  large  barn, 
cliicken  houses,  etc. ;  unusual  opportunities  for 
earning  money  by  sale  of  products  to  nearby 
commuters  and  by  working  for  same;  moderate 
rental  for  farm  may  be  paid  for  in  such  ser¬ 
vice.  Address  Owner,  NO.  2657,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


TENANT  WANTED  for  farm  on  shares.  An 
unu.sua.l  offer  will  be  made  to  the  proi>er  man. 
Purebred  Holsteins  and  pedigree  seed  potatoes. 
Only  a  man  of  the  very  best  qualifications  con¬ 
sidered.  H.  B.  SWEET,  17  Clarendon  Building, 
Utica,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE — Several  carloads  baled  hay;  mixed 
clover,  Timothy  and  Red-top.  Buyer  must 
inspect  here.  L.  M.  BOWERS,  Binghamton, 

N.  Y. 


WANTED — Late  model  Newtown  Giant  Incuba¬ 
tor,  for  cash.  Write  DR.  PRUDHOMMB, 
Thurmont,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — One  4,800  Candoe  Incubator,  $250 
net  cash;  one  1,200  Newtown  Giant,  new,  $160 
net  casli.  LOCK  BOX  27,  Southold,  N.  Y. 


WII,L  S.ACRIFICE  for  immediate  sale  one  Hall 
Mammoth  6.000-egg  Incubator  and  eighteen 
Hall  Colony  Brooders.  I.  W.M.  'IWMOR,  3,34 
41h  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 


I  WILL  SEND  you,  for  a  dollar,  in  time  for 
Christmas,  a  full  quart  of  delicious  mince 
meat  as  made  In  our  family  for  over  a  hundred 
years;  twelve  quarts  for  $10,  delivered  any¬ 
where  within  600  miles.  MRS.  F.  E.  PERKINS, 
Burlington,  Vt. 


WANTED— power  root  cutter.  BEECH  DALE 
DUCK  FAR.M,  Bird-in-Hand,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 1  C.vphers  Incubator,  244  egg;  2 
Cyphers  Columbia,  140  and  250  eggs;  1  Cy¬ 
phers  Superior,  130  eggs;  2  Prairie  State  In¬ 
cubators,  390  and  240  eggs;  2  Prairie  State 
Keystone,  100  and  60  eggs;  all  new  machines, 
never  been  used;  can  use  in  exchange  hand 
cultivator.  Planet,  Jr.,  or  Iron  Age,  or  pullets 
from  a  good  laying  strain;  American  breeds 
preferred.  H.  E.  LANE.  Walton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Locust  logs  and  lumber.  C.  0. 
GALBRAITH  &  SON,  47-49  West  St.,  New 
York  City. 


FOR  S-\LE — New  5-10  horsepower  Avery  trac¬ 
tor;  in  perfect  condition;  has  been  used  only 
to  plow  and  harrow  ten  acres;  owner  has  sold 
farm  and  will  sell  tractor,  for  half  price. 
GEORGE  WOODW.VRD,  Hebron.  .Maine. 


FOR  S.\LE — -Bullock  Cateri)illar  Tractor,  10-20 
H.P. ;  3  Bottom  Grand  Detour  Plow;  24  disc 
double  action  Clark  Cutaway  Harrow;  both  Im- 
idements  are  easily  pulled  by  the  tractor.  Trac¬ 
tor  cost  $1,250;  plow,  $125;  harrow  cost  $50. 
■Will  sell  outfit  for  .$600  and  guarantee  same  in 
good  and  serviceable  condition.  MORGAN 
GOETCHIUS,  Smithtown  Branch,  N.  Y. 


500  HOT-BED  SASH  FOR  SALE— 3x0-ft.  cy¬ 
press;  0x8-in.  glass;  very  strong  and  well 
made;  used  one  year.  Real  estate  improve¬ 
ments  are  crowding  us  out,  hence  the  sacrifice. 
Price,  $2  each.  MANAGER  RIVERSIDE  MAR^ 
KET  GARDEN,  Wilburtha,  N.  J. 


NECESSITY  S.\I.K — Lefever  20-ga.  ejector.  L. 
PREDMORE,  I'erth  Amboy,  N.  J. 


WANTED — 15  gals,  boiled  cider,  10  bbls.  carrots, 
10  bbls.  parsnips,,  10  bbls.  beets.  THE 
STATEN  ISLAND  HOSPITAL,  Tompkinsville, 

N.  Y. 


1,800-EGG  Newtown  Giant  complete,  %vith  auto- 
;(Aiau)  paitt.iD  ’u  'O  YI  ‘Jauani-33o  05J«m 

owner  drafted.  CARL  E.  VAIL,  Peconic,  L.  I. 


CABBAGE  for  Poultry  Food  in  any  quantity: 

large  unmarketable  loose  heads  in  splendid 
condition,  $10  i)er  1,000,  f,  o.  b. ;  any  quantity. 
-  BOX  NO.  2<i74,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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back  were  frugal  people.  They  had  to  be.  Yet  they  were 
far-sighted,  too.  They  knew  that  land  could  be  exhausted —  / 

they  knew  it  must  be  fed  if  it  was  to  continue  feeding  them. 

So  they  wasted  little  fertilizer.  Barnyard  manure  was  their 
reliance  —  as  it  is  yet. 

Hence  it  was  scattered  on  the  fields  with  great  care.  My  father  made 
a  hand  in  this  labor  occasionally.  The  children  from  his  school  bent  weary  backs  over  the  task.  Their  drudg¬ 
ery  appealed  to  his  heart.  He  knew  what  it  meant  in  aching  muscles,  neglected  schooling  and  dwarfed  oppor¬ 
tunity.  He  knew  that  such  machines  as  were  available  neither  shredded  the  manure  nor  spread  it  fine  and  wide. 

So  he  set  out  to  build  a  machine  that  would  do  this  of  spreaders  last  year,  is  a  story  my  father  could 
and  save  the  hard  work.  It  wasn’t  easy.  Money  was  hardly  believe  if  he  were  alive  today  to  hear  it. 
scarcer  than  this  generation  understands.  In  his  little  But  his  big  heart  would  swell  with  pride  that  he 
school  house  he  worked  out  the  idea  he  had  —  to  make  had  made  so  great  a  contribution  to  American  agricul- 
a  machine  that  would  help  keep  his  boys  and  girls  in  ture  —  that  his  efforts  had  brought  prosperity  and  ease 
school,  and  ease  the  labor  of  their  parents.  not  only  to  his  little  circle  of  friends,  but  to  many 

It’s  a  long  story  of  how  the  village  teacher  saved  a  thousands  more, 
nickel  here  and  a  dime  there,  worked  early  mornings  He  lived  only  to  see  the  business  begun.  At  his 
and  late  nights  and  eventually  built  a  spreader  that  death  it  fell  to  me  —  a  boy  of  fifteen  —  to  carry  out 
carried  the  principles  that  make  the  New  Idea  the  plans.  My  mother  put  every  cent  of  her  little  insur- 
leader  today.  ance  into  making  it  go  —  and  the  New  Idea  was  so 

So  much  better  was  it  than  the  old  method  of  wagon  valuable  to  the  farmer  that  today  he  recognizes  the 
tail  distribution  that  the  sturdy  farmers  called  it  “Op-  New  Idea  Spreader  as  the  greatest  aid  to  permanent 
penheim’s  New  Idea.”  After  a  while,  when  the  v/ork  fertility  of  his  fields. 


B.  a  OPPENHEIM,  Mgr, 

NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  CO 


** Spreader  Specialists** 

Main  Office  and  Factory: — Coldwater,  Ohio 


Branches:  Harrishurg,  Pa.,  Columhus,  O.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  JacJzson,  Mich.,  Chicago, 
111.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Kansas  Cit^,  Mo., 

Guelph,  Ont.,  Canada. 
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Swartz  Creek  Mich. 

We  bought  one  of  your  spreaders  about  four  weeks  apto  and  we  have 
used  it  ill  spreading  nearly  all  kinds  of  manure.  We  liave  just  finished 
hauling  out  about  100  loads  of  sheep  manure,  which  evei-yone  knoivi  is  the 
hardest  kind  of  manure  to  siii  ead  and  your  machine  did  the  work  the  best 
of  any  spre.ader  1  over  saw  work,  leaving  no  buiielies,  but  spreading  it  all 
very  even  and  throwing  no  manure  whatever  on  the  driver  As  to  draft, 
we  have  only  had  a  span  of  colts,  one  three  years  and  the  other  tour  years 
old  to  haul  it  and  have  no  use  whatevt*!'  for  the  third  horse.  1  believe  it  to 
be  the  strongest  built  machine  on  the  market  and  all  pans  are  easv  to  get 
at  iu  case  it  should  ever  need  any  repairing.  ELMKR  GOTSH  ALL. 


Hamilton,  Mo. 

Ibought  one  of  your  spreadei’s  about  three  years  ago  and  I  consider  it 
one  of  the  best  biiys'l  ever  made  in  the  implement  line.  I  didn’t  think  at 
the  time  I  had  ever  seen  a  spreader  that  was  euual  to  yours  and  I  am  still 
of  the  same  opinion.  I  have  given  it  some  pretty  severe  tests,  but  it  has 
stood  all  of  them  and  has  not  cost  me  a  penny  for  repairs.  No  farraei  with 
40  acres  or  more  can  atford  to  do  without  one  ol  your  spreaders,  and  there 
is  no  machine  on  the  farm  that  wall  pay  for  itself  as  soon  as  the  spreader. 
I  can  safely  recommend  your  siireader  to  anyone. 

S.  H.  McLain.  Box  08. 


New  Richmonp,  INP. 

VTe  purchased  one  of  your  spreaders  last  winter  and  have  given  it  very 
hard  usage  for  several  months  without  cost  for  repairs. 

Hauling  several  humdred  loads  of  wet,  heavy  manure  from  the  cattle 
barns  during  the  winter  months  over  rough,  frozen  ground  is  a  severe  test 
for  any  spreader,  and  we  believe  we  shall  have  less  expenseand  longer  life 
in  your  machine  than  any  other  make,  and  we  have  used  about  all  Of  them. 
We  are  especially, pleased  with  the  even  spreading  accomplished,  there  being 
absolutely  no  dumping  or  slugging  no  matter  how  high  the  load  is  piled. 

KllAWNEE  PRAIRIE  FARMS  CO.. 

W.  A.  Withrow,  Sec‘y. 
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Five  Cents  a  Copy 


Who  Said  We  Were  Orphans  ? 


Be  “U.  S.  Protected” 

For  Winter  Barnyard  Tasks 


^Nf^HEN  the  ground  is  shrouded  in  deep  snow  and 
the  thaws  bring  ankle-deep,  oozy  mixtures  of  mud 
and  slush,  keep  your  feet  warm,  dry  and  comfortable 
in  U.  S.  Rubber  Footwear. 


Built  for  heavy  service,  double  duty,  this  rubber  foot¬ 
wear  is  impregnable  to  assaults  of  wet  and  cold  made 
to  defy  storm,  sloughs  and  snags.  Not  only  does  greater 
comfort  make  this  footwear  most  desirable,  but  sturdi¬ 
ness  and  long  wear  mean  money  saved. 

Every  pair  bears  the  U.  S.  Seal — the  trade  mark  of  the 
largest  rubber  manufacturer  in  the  world.  Look  for  this 
seal — it  is  your  protection.  “  U.  S.”  is  for  sale  everywhere. 
Your  dealer  has  the  style  you  want  or  can  get  it  for  you. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 

New  York 
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When  is  the  World  “  Safe  for 
Democracy 

SOURCE  OF  TROUBLE. — Among  all  the  many 
important  articles  that  appear  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
nothing  more  important  has  appeared  than  “The  Fac¬ 
tory  System  in  Farming,”  on  page  1315.  For  many 
years  I  have  been  a  student  of  the  corporate  devel¬ 
opment  of  economics  during  the  last  hundi’ed  years. 
I  am  perfectly  sure  that  most  of  our  economic 
troubles  come  from  giving,  by  law,  not  only  in  this 
country,  but  in  the  world  at  large,  too  great  exten¬ 
sion  to  the  corporation  principle.  That  system  is 
privilege,  in  that  it  grants  powers  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion  to  responsibilities — limitation  of  liability,  in 
other  word.s.  Now,  sucli  privilege  is  only  justified 
when  it  is  for  pul)lic  l)enofit ;  it  is  never  justified  for 
private  benefit,  for  tliat  is  simply  using  the  powers 
of  government  for  the  advantage  of  private  individ- 


decade  ago,  Talcott  Williams,  writing  of  corpora¬ 
tions,  pointed  out  that  farming  and  farm  lands  were 
the  only  tilings  in  America  that  had  not  come  under 
the  corporation  principle ;  but  that  it  was  uncertain 
how  long  that  would  prevail.  Just  so.  The  wonder 
is  that  somebody  has  not  tried  to  fasten  the  “factory 
.system”  upon  farming  long  ere  this.  We  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  waging  a  war  to  “make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy,”  i.  c.,  equality  of  opportunity  under 
the  law.  This  world,  whetlier  administered  by  Ger¬ 
mans  or  any  other  people,  will  never  be  “safe  for 
democracj’”  so  long  as  the  corporation  principle  is 
permitted  to  range  outside  its  legitimate  limits, 
corporate  privilege  for  public  benefit,  only.  Cannot 
people  see  that  the  real  cause  of  the  present  war  is 
the  over-organization  and  over-centralization  of  Ger¬ 
many?  And  that  sort  of  war  will  alwa.vs  threaten 
mankind  just  so  long  as  the  distinction  is  confused 
between  things  public  and  private.  To  defeat  Ger- 


freemen !  The  sooner  America  frees  herself  from  the 
thrall  and  sets  the  example  to  the  nations  of  the 
world  the  sooner  will  this  nation  and  all  the  nations 
become  “safe  for  democrac.v” — equality  of  opportuni¬ 
ty  under  the  law,  and  freedom  of  self-direction,  ia 
home  and  state  and  church  and  economics.  Keep  up 
the  good  work.  a.  w.  Littlefield. 

IMassachusetts. 

A  Change  to  Industrialization  in  Fanning 

DIFFERENT  OUTLOOK. — I  have  read  the 
tlioughts  of  A.  B.  Roberts  on  page  1315,  and 
they  were  mine  in  the  near  past.  I  have  noted  all 
the  editor  rennirks  in  connection,  all  of  which  onl.v 
adds  to  the  ai)i>alling  conditions  imminent.  All 
minor  considerations  sink  into  Insignificance  when 
we  .seen  that  it  will  be  impossible.  Inside  of  a  few 
decades,  for  tbe  urb.-ui  dwellers  to  get  enough  to 
eat,  even  if  they  have  money,  which  is  unlikely. 
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Packing  the  Orange  Crop  at  Jaffa,  Palestine.  Fig.  651 


ual.s,  which,  in  turn,  is  class  legislation.  The  cor¬ 
poration  development  has  vastly  increased  wealth, 
but  at  the  expense  of  self-directing  manhood.  “Ill 
fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey,  where  wealth 
accumulates  and  men  decay!”  Just  as  true  now  as 
when  Goldsmith  wrote  it!  The  time  has  come  to 
call  a  halt  upon  the  mi.sapplication  of  the  corporation 
principle;  else  we  shall  become  a  nation  of  serf.s,  di¬ 
rected  by  a  few  powerful  heads  of  corporations.  Just 
as  Lincoln  saw,  “A.s  one  of  the  results  of  the  success 
of  the  North  in  this  war  (the  Civii  War),  I  see  the 
wealth  and  power  of  this  country,  at  no  remote 
future,  getting  into  the  hands  of  a  few  powerful 
persons.”  Was  ever  anything  more  prophetic?  Cor¬ 
porate  privilege  for  public  benefit,  only,  is  the  only 
principle  whereby  the  best  American  manhood  and 
Avomanhood  can  be  developed  and  maintained!  It  is 
high  time  that  the  American  people  inaugurate  a 
crusade  to  this  noble  end. 

THE  FACTORY  SYSTEM.— A  little  more  than  a 


many,  but  leave  men  free  to  create  corporations  for 
private  benefits  is  simply  to  shift  the  struggle  else- 
Avhere.  Lnless  tlie  public  business  is  carried  on  by 
the  public,  leaving  private  business  to  be  carried  on 
b3'  private  individuals,  the  public  monej’s  and  in¬ 
crements  of  Avealth  Aviil  surely  get  into  greedy  pri¬ 
vate  haud.s,  AA'hile  initiative  and  self-direction  on 
the  part  of  individuais  Avill  surel.v  deteriorate.  The 
home  and  the  small  business  and  freedom  of  indi¬ 
vidual  contract  and  exchange  are  the  principles  that 
are  sound  in  economics;  as  are  tlie  freedom  of  wor¬ 
ship  and  of  the  ballot  the  guarantors  of  religious 
and  ciA’il  libertj".  If  aa'o  are  to  save  our  liberties  and 
rid  ourselves  of  the  spirit  and  principle  of  Pru.s- 
sianism  in  America,  we  must  rid  ourselves  of  the 
misapplication  of  the  corpucation  principle;  and  no 
time  is  to  be  lost!  The  defeat  of  Germany  AA'ill  be 
of  no  avail  unless  Ave,  at  tlie  same  time.  throAA"  off 
the  shackles  that  for  half  a  century  corporate  inter¬ 
ests  have  been  welding  upon  the  limbs  of  American 


Tlie  outlook  not  only  appeals  to  the  city  folk,  but  to 
farm  owners,  showing  the  discomfort  and  di.sas- 
ter  for  both.  Thou.sands  and  thou.saiids  of  farmers 
Avho  have  made  their  holdings,  Avliose  hearts  arc  in 
them  and  Avho  hope  for  peaceful,  prosperous  con¬ 
tinuance  by  their  descendant.s,  are  looking  at  a  fal¬ 
lacy,  and  I  Avill  now  paint  a  true  picture  of  Avhat 
must  be  vivid  in  the  near  future,  unless  the  children 
are  induced  to  sta.v  on  the  farm,  and  a  good  many 
of  those  in  the  cities  get  among  the  ranks  of  pro¬ 
ducers,  Avith  ambition  and  interest. 

FOOD  FOR  THE  FUTURE.— These  troublous 
times  have  shoAvn  the  farmer’s  place  in  the  economy 
of  human  endeavor,  as  Avell  as  giA'en  us  a  severe 
call-up  on  the  drawbacks  that  noAV  culminate  in  a 
shortage  of  products  to  sustain  normal  life  and 
strength  on  tlie  earth.  We  have  had  no  thouglit 
about  food,  taking  it  for  granted  that  a  fertile, 
beneficent  earth  guaranteed  it  to  us,  but  uoav  see 
the  scarcity  of  an  amiile  number  of  producers.  The 
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middle-aped  can  look  back  to  the  time  food  was 
]denty  enouph  to  waste,  when  “pather  up  the  frag¬ 
ments’’  seemed  unnecessary  advice,  hnt  that  is  only 
a  memory  now.  Earth’s  first  inhabitants  were  all 
farmers  and  stockmen,  hnt,  as  they  increased,  the 
diversified  wants  and  the  desire  to  pet  away  from 
the  soil,  and  live  by  snpidyinp  those  wants,  influ¬ 
enced  a  propressive  desertion  until  the  food-prow¬ 
ing  class  is  now  inaderiuate.  America  grew  a  pood 
cro]i  this  year  by  speeding  up,  by  the  help  of  Provi¬ 
dence  and  by  neglecting  the  essentials  for  permanent 
production.  "We  drew  on  our  capital  stock.  Quite 
a  large  per  cent  came  by  neglect  of  the  interests 
important  for  future  crop  growing.  Until  the  last 
decade,  men  on  fai'ins  Avhen  they  arrived  at  two- 
score  were  occupied  in  all  the  minutiie  of  upkeep, 
while  boys  and  young  men  filled  the  mows,  bins  and 
cribs,  but  at  least  one-third  of  the  yield  of  1917  came 
from  the  labor  of  men  iiast  that  ape. 

A  P.TJ:E  outlook.— Of  late  years,  these  old  fel¬ 
lows  had  to  drop  fixing  and  tidying  up  the  places  to 
help  till  the  u.sual  number  of  acres,  and  feed  the 
urban  dwellers,  reinfbi'ced  with  families  who  had 
left  the  country,  while  building,  painting,  fencing,  or¬ 
chard  pruning,  briar  cutting  and  soil  improvement 
were  neglected.  It  has  been  as  if  a  man  worked  in 
the  cellar  while  the  roof  leaked  and  spoiled  all  of 
the  house  above,  and  it  is  easy  to  figure  how  long 
these  old  workers  will  last,  and  difiicult  to  know 
Avho  will  take  their  places  on  impoverished  field.s. 
■^A’hen  this  old  world  .settles  back,  who  that  has  been 
getting  princely  wages  for  short  hours  will  look  at 
farm  work,  and  of  the  boys  in  the  army  how  many 
will  be  left  alive,  sound  and  untainted  for  farm 
industry?  This  is  a  blue  stateme.  but  not  more 
indigo  than  the  outlook,  and  we  must  entertain  it, 
and  try  to  fix  for  it.  We  have  been  self-sustaining 
and  growing  some  for  others,  and  now  how  can  we 
get  enough  for  ourselves?  Forty  years  ago  there 
were  seven  farms  on  the  lines  of  the  writer’s  ]ilace, 
occupied  by  their  owners,  who  had  five  husky  sons, 
in  all  12  good  hands,  practically  owners,  and  now 
on  the  same  farms  there  are  five  tenants,  who  work 
a  little  more  than  half  time  on  them.  IMany  local¬ 
ities  duplicate  this.  It  started  in  New  England  half 
a  century  ago  and  has  reached  the  Mississippi  in 
many  places,  while  poimlation  has  been  growing, 
looking  to  be  fed.  I  have  surely  made  a  case,  and 
the  evidence  is  all  about  us,  and  the  startling  Ques¬ 
tion  is  before  us,  imperative  and  insistent,  “Where 
will  America  get  food?” 

ONE  SOLUTION. — In  a  late  issue  of  The  Outlook 
was  an  article  on  “The  Industrial  Organization  of 
Farming,”  by  Theodore  II.  I’rice,  which  is  the  near¬ 
est  to  a  solution  of  the  trouble  that  we  can  see.  It 
was  the  operation  of  farm  lands  by  capitalists,  a 
virtual  abandonment  by  innumerable  holders  and 
an  organized  arrangement  where  there  would  be  no 
duplication,  and  waste  motion,  where  the  workers 
could  be  handled  with  the  efliciency  now  found  in 
great  industrial  enterprises,  and  where  tractions 
and  other  machinery  suitable  ‘to  larger  areas  than 
our  present  fields  could  be  used,  and  where  the  la¬ 
borers  could  have  infinitely  more  power  for  produc¬ 
tion.  With  this  may  be  counted  wholes.ale  buying 
of  supplies,  as  well  as  whole?;ale  marketing  of  pro¬ 
ducts,  insuring  cheaper  food,  or.  at  least,  greater 
lu’ofits.  Such  a  thought  would  have  been  premature 
a  few  decades  back  because  farm  owners  could  not 
be  torn  from  their  holdings,  but  now,  as  .soon  as 
they  die,  heirs  are  only  too  willing  to  sell  and  carry 
the  proceeds  to  towns  or  cities.  Owners  themselves, 
discouraged  because  they  cannot  run  their  iilaces  as 
in  the  past,  are  moving  into  towns  in  shoals,  so 
bankers,  brewers,  merchants,  lawyers  and  others  are 
taking  the  lands  for  investments.  The  farmers  will 
not  be  in  the  way  very  long,  so  by  the  imrchase  and 
combination  of  small  holdings,  the  plan  is  feasible. 

IlETURNS  IN  FOOD  AND  MONEY.— We  will  not 
go  into  the  subject  of  the  complete  disturbance  of 
the  old-time  independence  and  comfort  of  farm  life, 
nor  the  effect  it  will  be  on  the  country  to  lose  the 
source  of  the  good,  red  blood  and  sturdy  muscles, 
because  that  will  be  of  no  use  now,  but  will  simply 
say  there  is  any  amount  of  food  in  it,  and  plenty  of 
money  for  the  investors.  The  loss  of  by-products,  of 
want  of  organization,  of  unoccupied  capital,  the 
handicap  of  small  fields,  and  deficiency  of  business 
I'bility  of  many  farmers,  If  changed  to  a  wholesale 
business  administration,  would  give  fully  50  per  cent 
more  returns.  The  expense  of  unlimited  fences, 
small  tields,  so  many  lots,  of  full  outfits  of  machinery 
to  each  farm,  are  a  loss  of  50  per  cent.  Fences  alone 
are  a  nightmare.  There  is  a  loss  of  one  acre  under 
and  about  them  on  each  10-acre  field,  and  it  takes 
ns  much  machinery  to  put  in  and  care  for  a  crop 
there  as  for  50  to  100  acres,  so  it  is  a  safe  estimate 
that  not  above  half  the  possibilities  can  be  reached 
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with  the  present  system  of  farming. 

EXPENSE  OF  EQUII'MENT.— To  illustrate  fur¬ 
ther,  we  take  as  many  tools  to  dig  one  rod  of  ditch, 
or  set  one  po.st  as  are  needed  for  hundreds.  For 
eight  acres  of  orchard  the  sprayer  would  serve  100. 
Some  years  the  binder  is  not  hitched  to,  and  one 
end  of  a  meadow,  at  harvest  time,  is  full  of  ma¬ 
chinery  that  is  in  the  shed  11  months  of  the  year, 
nnd  others  are  encumbered  the  .same.  Again,  oper¬ 
atives  on  a  farm  now  must  be  specialists  and  ex¬ 
perts,  with  an  unlimited  number  of  tools  and  imple¬ 
ments,  utensils  and  machines,  and  that  takes  a  life¬ 
time  for  an  intelligent  man  in  the  multi]fficity  of  in¬ 
terests  with  crops  and  different  animals,  but  with 
wholesale  work,  any  willing  fellow'  could  be  made 
useful  in  a  few  lines  quickly,  and  he  could  ■  follow 
them.  I  have  watched  the  proportions  of  consum¬ 
ers  grow  for  year.s,  and  seen  them  wince  under 
growing  prices,  Avhile  getting  lessons  myself  to 
show  the  reason  why.  I  have  wondered  about  what 
system  could  be  siibstituted  for  the  old  one  that  must 
be  abandoned  and  now  that  the  best  labor  of  the 
woi-ld  is  in  the  jirocess  of  being  spoiled  and  lost,  it 
will  bo  of  no  use  for  the  United  States  to  pray. 


Details  of  Chimney  Construction.  Fig.  652 

“Feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me”  until  there 
is  a  radical  change  in  the  methods  of  growing  it. 
Ohio.  W.  W\  REYNOLDS. 


Kansas  State  Fair  Free 

A  few  weeks  ago  one  of  our  people  asked  about 
free  fairs,  or  agricultural  exhibitions  at  which  no 
admission  price  was  charged.  We  have  already  print¬ 
ed  one  statement  about  a  local  fair.  It  is  evident 
from  our  repoi-ts  that  there  are  many  of  these  fairs 
scattered  through  the  West  and  South.  Most  of  them 
are  apparently  small  fair.s,  but  the  Kansa.s  State 
Fair  is  now  conducted  on  much  the  same  principle. 


Apple  Harvest  in  Orchard  of  John  Sherwood,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y, 

Fig.  653 


Mr.  I’hil  Eastman,  the  secretary  of  this  fair,  sends 
us  an  account  of  it.  This  fair  was  started  in  ISSl. 
They  have  developed  their  grounds,  until  now  they 
have  about  $250,000  -worth  of  proiierty  For  several 
years  the  attendance  and  the  exhibit  showed  a  fall¬ 
ing  off.  Evidently  .some  new  feature  was  needed, 
and  in  1915  it  was  propo.sed  to  awaken  interest  by 
making  the  fair  free.  Shawnee  County,  in  which 
the  fair  is  located,  levied  a  tax  of  one-ipiarter  of  a 
mill  to  pay  for  premiums,  and  the  I.egislature 
helped  in  a  small  way.  Thus  in  1915  the  fair  was 
made  free,  the  first  large  exhibition  of  this  sort  to 
adopt  the  plan.  In  1915  a  large  amount  of  money 
was  spent  in  improving  the  grounds.  The  weather 
was  very  bad,  and  the  fair  ran  in  debt.  In  the 
two  following  years  the  weather  was  good,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  free  feature,  a  small  profit  was  made 
each  year.  When  the  fair  was  first  made  free  the 
week’s  attendance  was  something  like  75,000.  In 
1915,  even  with  the  bad  weather,  the  attendance  ran 
up  to  115,000.  In  ]91(!  it  was  estimated  at  220,000, 
and  in  1917  at  255,000.  The  plan  of  a  free  fair  is 
not  based  on  a  money-making  proposition,  but  the 
plan  is  to  bring  as  many  people  as  possible  to  the 
show.  It  has  proved  a  great  success  in  Kansas,  and 
the  managers  think  this  free  proposition  is  the  right 
one.  The  gates  are  open,  and  anyone  can  attend  day 
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or  night.  The  only  admissions  charged  are  to  the 
race  track  and  the  midway  atti’actions.  Money  for 
premiums  is  obtained  fi’om  the  county  and  State, 
and  from  the  sale  of  eoncession.s.  This  is  just  the 
experience  of  Kansas,  but  we  think,  however,  that 
the  same  plan  will  ivork  in  many  other  place.s,  and 
that  the  tendency  of  the  future  will  be  to  abolish 
the  admission  fees  and  make  these  fairs  absolutely 
free. 


Cutting  off  Potato  Tops;  Potash 

The  enclosed  may  interest  yon.  I  wonder  did  the 
cutting  of  the  tojis  have  any  influence  in  making  the 
tubers  grow  1  Sometimes  our  farmers  here  are  able  to 
raise  good  potatoes,  but  usually  all  tops  and  no  “spuds.” 
The  soil  is  naturally  full  of  lime,  and,  I  understand, 
enough  phosphorus  for  growing  purposes ;  we  get  nitro¬ 
gen  from  the  Alfalfa.  Why  can’t  wo  raise  potatoes? 
You  know  Colorado  soil  differs  in  localities.  One  part  is 
famous  for  its  potatoes  (about  (ireeley,  and  the  West¬ 
ern  slope)  ;  another  ha.s  its  strawberry  day;  another  its 
peach  day;  another  part  famous  for  apples  and  pears; 
another  (Rocky  Ford)  grows  cantaloupes.  Our  soil 
(local)  is  rich  only  in  the  respect  that  it  responds 
wonderfully  to  barn  manure,  or  anything  that  makes 
humus.  We  grow  Alfalfa,  of  course,  without  trouble, 
apparently  without  effort,  especially  in  virgin  land. 

Prowers  Co.,  Colo.  w.  w.  macpiiersox. 

The  following  is  the  clipping  sent : 

Anyone  can  raise  wheat,  beets  and  Alfalfa,  but  it 
takes  an  artist  to  rai.se  potatoes  down  the  Arkansas 
Valley.  My  ifeighbor.  Matt  Bodle,  said  to  me  the  other 
day :  “Come,  I  want  to  show  you  something.”  lie 
took  me  over  to  a  patch  of  ground  that  looked  mostly 
weeds  and  began  digging  around,  and,  behold,  he  brought 
forth  a  fine,  smooth,  clean,  red  potato  of  excellent  size 
and  quality.  Digging  a  little  more  he  unearthed  a 
bunch  that  looked  like  they  had  grown  so  fast  they  all 
grew  together.  Six  short  rows  of  potatoes,  and  Matt 
assures  me  that  he  has  enough  spuds  to  last  him  all 
AVinter.  “How  did  you  manage  it?”  I  asked  him. 
“Well,”  he  said,  “the  soil  is  rich.  I  plowed  it,  leveled  it, 
made  furrows  through  it,  put  the  cutting  in  about  a  foot 
apart,  ran  the  float  over  the  ground  to  cover  them,  then 
mulched  them  well  with  old  Alfalfa.  They  came  up 
■without  irrigation,  but  I  flooded  them  twice  during  the 
season,  and  as  I  couldn’t  cultivate  them,  I  pulled  the 
weeds.”  “Rut,”  I  said,  “potatoes  here  all  grow  to  tops  ; 
how  did  you  prevent  that?”  “AVhy,”  he  said,  “when  the 
tops  were  in  bloom  I  ran  the  mower  over  the  patch  and 
clipped  them  about  one-half  off.”  This  js  the  first  time 
I  ever  heard  of  cutting  a  man  in  two  to  make  his  feet 
grow.  I  hope,  however,  this  is  the  secret  of  growing 
spuds  in  Prowers  County.  We  have  everything  else 
that  makes  life  worth  while,  and  if  we  can  grow  po¬ 
tatoes  some  antiquarian  will  one  day  figure  out  that  the 
Garden  of  Eden  was  in  Prowers  County. 

WHEN  potatoes  “run  to  tops,”  or  when  any  crop 
makes  a  very  rank  growth  above  ground,  the 
conclu.sion  is  that  the  soil  is  rich  in  available  nitro¬ 
gen,  but  with  not  enough  pota.sh  and  phosphorus  to 
“balance”  it.  After  giving  good  crops  of  Alfalfa 
any  soil  will  become  stocked  with  nitrogen,  and  will 
lu-oduce  big  potato  vines  or  cornstalks.  We  know  of 
apple  orchards  in  which  several  crops  of  clover 
were  plowed  under  and  stable  manure  used.  The 
trees  made  a  heavy  growth,  but  the  apples  were  poor 
and  light-colored  and  fruit  buds  did  not  form  well. 
The  owner  used  wood  ashes  or  potash  salts  with 
acid  jihosphato,  and  obtained  mnch  better  results. 
The  theoi-y  hoi-e  was  that  the  potash  and  phosphorus 
thus  added  in  the  ashe.s,  bone  or  phosphate  “bal¬ 
anced”  or  regulated  the  over-supply  of  nitrogen, 
pretty  mnch  as  bread  and  potatoes  eaten  along  with 
meat  Avill  give  a  “balanced”  ration.  In  the  East, 
where  close  attention  is  given  to  such  “signs,”  we 
.should  say  that  your  soil  needs  available  potash  in 
some  form.  Potash  is  the  essential  element  in  grow¬ 
ing  potatoes.  The  big  growth  of  tops  .shows  there  is 
enough  nitrogen,  and  the  chemists  find  enough  phos¬ 
phorus.  We  should  try  wood  a.shes  or  one  of  the 
potash  salts.  As  for  cutting  off  the  vines,  we  have 
had  a  number  of  reports  about  this.  Some  of  the 
experiment  stations  have  tried  it.  In  several  cases 
friends  have  tried  this  cutting  in  cases  of  blight. 
The  big  vines  became  diseased  and  they  were  cut  off 
with  scythe  or  mower,  raked  away  and  buried.  Then 
the  “stubble”  was  thoroughly  sprayed.  A  new 
growth  started  and  this  could  be  sprayed  more  thor¬ 
oughly  than  the  big  vines.  The  result  was  that  the 
tops  were  kept  alive  and  a  fair  crop  produced.  We 
think  the  result  of  cutting  off  the  big  vines  would 
be  to  stimulate  a  new  growth  under  ground  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  new  top  which  comes  out  as  the 
result  of  such  trimming.  It  would,  of  course,  depend 
on  conditions,  but  we  think  on  .such  laud  and  with 
irrigation  possible,  the  plan  was  a  good  one.  Let  no 
man,  however,  say  that  we  advocate  mowing  potato 
tops  under  all  conditions.  In  most  cases  it  would  be 
the  wor.st  thing  you  could  do. 


Now  the  experts  come  back  to  show  that  bread  made 
from  a  mixture  of  Alfalfa  meal  and  flour  is  strong  and 
economical  food.  ^Ye  have  no  doubt  man  will  be  eating 
Alfalfa  freely  within  10  year's. 

Many  a  country  church  or  Grange  can  help  in  the 
coal  shortage  by  burning  wood.  Many  of  us  who  live  in 
the  country  have  formed  the  haUt  of  burning  coal,  when, 
with  a  few  changes  and  a  little  inconvenience  at  first, 
we  could  easily  use  more  wood, 


A  Talk  About  Chimneys 

The  Principle  of  Building  Flues 

I  am  one  of  the  trustees  of  a  country  church,  and  we 
have  been  greatly  troubled  with  the  draught  of  the 
furnace.  Some  advocate  a  new  furnace.  I  think  it 
may  be  the  chimney  that  is  at  fault.  The  furnace  is 
one  that  is  admitted  to  need  a  good  draft,  as  the  flue 
in  the  furnace  is  not  as  direct  to  the  chimney  as  some, 
I  have  a  smaller  furnace  of  the  same  make  in  my  house. 
The  chimney  is  about  the  same  height,  40  feet  or  more 
above  the  grate,  as  the  church  chimney.  I  have  about 
20  feet  of  horizontal  pipe  to  the  chimney  and  have  no 
trouble  with  the  draught,  while  the  church  has  about 
20  feet  of  lO-inch  pipe  which  has.  a  rise  of  three  feeet 
in  that  length.  The  church  chimney  is  18  inches  wide 
outside  and  contains  two  flues  lined  with  tile.  Origin- 
allly  the  "furnace  only  connected  with  one  flue,  but  the 
gas  was  so  bad  sometimes  with  a  south  or  southwest 
wind  that  an  effort  was  made  to  improve  the  draught 
by  knocking  the  tw'O  flues  into  one  at  the  bottom.  The 
trouble  is  as  bad  as  ever.  How  large  a  flue  should  a 
chimney  have  for  a  furnace  of  which  the  fire  pot  is 
about  ,30  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top  (door)?  Could 
two  flues  be  expected  to  work  well  even  if  the  united 
area  was  sufficient?  The  chimney  stands  on  the  south¬ 
west  side  of  the  building  and  is  about  as  high  as  the 
roof.  J.  E.  J, 

Canada. 

PLANNING  FOR  DRAFT. — Trouble  from  smoke 
or  gas  is  quite  frequently  blamed  on  a  furnace 
or  stove,  when  in  practically  every  case  the  trouble 
is  with  the  chimney.  No  furnace  has  a  draft  of 
itself ;  it  must  be  connected  with  an  upright  pipe, 
the  chimney,  to  secure  this.  The  purpose  of  the 
chimney  is  to  create  ithis  draft  and  by  so  doing  pro¬ 
vide  a  means  for  removing  the  gaseous  products  of 
combustion  from  the  building,  and 
at  the  same  time  provide  a  supply  of 
fresh  air  containing  oxygen  to  sup¬ 
port  combustion  in  the  fire-pot. 

PRINCIPLE  OF  COMBUSTION. 

— When  a  fire  is  built  out  of  doors 
the  air  immediately  over  the  fire  be¬ 
comes  heated,  and  is  warmer  than 
that  surrounding  it  at  a  little  dis¬ 
tance.  As  air  becomes  heated  it 
expands  and  of  course  in  expanding 
becomes  lighter  than  the  colder, 
denser  air  not  directly  over  the  fire. 

Being  lighter,  this  Avarm  air  is  dis¬ 
placed  and  forced  upward  by  the 
cooler  and  heavier  air  siirrounding 
it,  in  the  same  way  that  a  cork  is 
forced  to  the  top  of  a  pail  of  water. 

As  this  fiesli  air  rushes  in  toward 
the  fire  the  flame  is  supplied  Avith 
oxygen  from  it,  and  in  this  AA’ay  com¬ 
bustion  is  supported.  By  the  time 
that  the  oxygen  content  of  the  air 
has  been  exhausted  it  has  in  turn 
become  heated,  and  so  is  displaced 
Avith  more  fresh,  cool  air  from  the 
outside.  This  process  is  continuous 
and  keeps  up  until  the  material 
burning  is  consumed,  warm  air  be¬ 
ing  forced  upward  from  the  center 
of  the  fire  because  of  its  lighter 
Aveight,  and  colder  and  heavier  air 
rushing  in  from  all  sides  to  take 
its  place.  Observance  of  smoke  col¬ 
umns  on  a  calm  day  Avill  verify  this. 

NECESSITIES  OF  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION. — The  action  of  the  chimney 
is  exactly  the  same,  only  perfected 
and  refined.  The  bonfire  used  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  its  heat  in  creating 
the  draught  aboA-e  it,  Avhile  the  effort  in  chimney¬ 
building  is  to  secure  a  good  draft  Avith  the  use  of  as 
little  heat  as  possible.  It  has  been  found  by  experi¬ 
ments  that  heated  air  travels  in  spirals  up  the  chim¬ 
ney,  its  path  being  similar  fo  the  shape  of  a  cork¬ 
screw.  Consequently  the  round-lined  chimneys  are  the 
best,  as  there  is  no  AA’aste  space  in  them,  they  have  a 
small  Avail  surface  to  cool  the  ascending  gase-s  and 
if  lined  Avith  tile  they  are  smooth  and  offer  little  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  upAvard  fioAA’  of  the  Avarm  air.  In  a 
chimney  built  Avith  a  square  interior  the  corners  are 
not  used.  This  is  shoAA'ii  in  Fig.  G52,  1,  the  effective 
portion  being  represented  by  shading.  The  chimney 
having  the  oblong  cross  section.  Fig.  G52,  2,  the  usual 
construction,  is  the  AA'oi'st  of  the  lot,  and  should  not 
be  used  unless  its  smallest  dimension  -is  as  great  as 
the  diameter  of  the  pipe  leading  into  it.  The  corners 
of  this  type  of  chimney,  not  having  heated  air  floAV- 
ing  upAAmrd  in  them,  frequently  permit  of  doAvn 
currents  of  cold  aii",  AA’hich  still  further  reduce 
their  efficiency.  This  may  be  one  of  the  faults 
of  the  chimney  mentioned  by  J.  R.  J. ;  cold  air  may 
be  fioAving  doAvn  one  of  the  fines,  passing  through 
the  opening  made  betAveen  them  as  in  Fig.  G52,  4,  and 
mingling  Avith  the  hot  gases  in  the  other  and  thus 
resulting  in  less  air  being  forced  through  the  fire 
and  the  consequent  production  of  more  coal  gas — 
this  being  a  product  formed  by  burning  coal  Avith 
too  small  a  supply  of  oxygen.  Being  combustible. 
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when  the  supply  of  oxygen  is  increased  the  gas  is 
burned,  and  instead  of  being  a  nuisance  furnishes 
heat  to  the  building. 

TIGHT  WALLS  NEEDED,— It,  of  course,  goes 
without  saying  that  a  chimney  should  be  built  tight 
— every  bit  of  air  that  gets  into  it  Avithout  first 
passing  through  the  grates  is  dead  loss.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem  at  first  thought,  it  should  also  be  built 
thick  and  AA'arm,  and  AA’here  possible  a  protected 
position  should  be  chosen  for  it.  Where  badly  ex¬ 
posed  for  the  whole  length  a  double  wall  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  sketch  Fig,  G52,  3,  is  a  help  in  keeping 
the  interior  warm.  The  draft  is  created  in  a  chim¬ 
ney  b.v  the  heated  and  therefore'  lighter  air  column 
contained  in  it  being  forced  upward  by  colder  and 
heavier  air  entering  through  the  grates  and  di.splac- 
ihg  it.  If  the  walls  are  so  thin  and  cold  that  this  heat 
is  lost,  the  air  column  loses  its  buoyancy  in  propor¬ 
tion,  and  ceases  to  rise  unless  warmed  by  further 
heat  from  the  fire,  and  this  heat  Ave  Avish  to  use  as 
fully  as  possible  in  AV'arming  the  rooms  beloAA%  in¬ 
stead  of  heating  air  in  and  around  the  chimney. 

HINDRANCES  TO  DRAFT.— Not  only  should  a 
chimney  be  tight  and  Avarm,  but  it  should  be  straight 
and  smooth  inside  as  Avell,  extending  from  a  good 
foundation  in  the  ground  to  a  point  at  least  tAvo 
feet  above  the  highest  point  of  the  roof  near  it. 
Straight  because  offsets  and  bends  are  very  likely 
to  clog  with  soot  and  fine  a.shes  carried  up  by  the 
draught,  smooth  to  lessen  the  resistance  to  the  fioAV 
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of  cleaning  aAvay  soot  or  other  obstructions  to  draft. 

SIZE  OF  CHIMNEY.— As  to  proper  size  of  chim¬ 
ney  flue.  King  tells  us  in  “Progressive  Furnace  Heat¬ 
ing”  that  it  .should  be  large  enough  to  pass  300  feet 
of  air  for  each  pound  of  coal  burned,  a  furnace 
burning  IG  pounds  of  coal  per  hour  requiring  4800 
cubic  feet  of  air  in  the  same  length  of  time  for 
complete  combustion  of  the  coal.  In  general  it  is 
.safe  to  rely  on  the  manufacturer.s’  judgment,  as 
they  have  AA'orked  things  out  quite  closely,  and  a 
round  tile-lined  chimney,  haA’ing  the  same  diameter 
of  the  pipe  connection  on  the  furnace  or  a  square 
chimney  someAA-hat  larger  Avill  usually  be  of  suf¬ 
ficient  size  if  the  conditions  above  noted  are  cared 
for.  The  following  table  taken  from  the  .same  source 
is  also  helpful  in  determining  proper  flue  sizes. 
It  refers  to  chimneys  of  a  height  sufficient  for  the 
ordinary  tAVo  to  three-story  building. 


Equivalent  cubic  ft. 

Round  Tile 

Rectangular 

Brick  in¬ 

of  space  to  be 

standard 

tile  stand¬ 

side  di¬ 

heated 

sizes 

ard  sizes 

mensions 

inches 

inches 

inches 

10,000 

to 

15,000 

8 

SVjXSVi 

8X8 

15,000 

to 

25,000 

10 

81/2x13 

8X12 

25,000 

to 

40,000 

12 

1.3  X 13 

12X12 

40,000 

to 

75,000 

IG 

13X18 

12x16 

75,000 

to 

125,000 

20 

18X18 

IG  X 16 

125,000 

to 

200,000 

24 

18X201/^ 

16X20 

Destruction  of  Roadside  Trees  in  France  by  Retreating  Germans,  Fig.  654 


The  column  headed  “Equivalent  cubic  feet  of 
space  to  be  heated”  Avould  be  affected  someAvhat 
by  the  amount  of  glass  .surface,  outside  doors,  etc., 
and  if  soft  coal  is  to  be  used  the  author  state.s 
that  about  25%  should  be  added 
to  the  flue  ai*ea.  The  question  of 
a  successful  chimney  resolves  it¬ 
self  into  one  of  providing  every 
facility  for  the  escape  of  the  heated 
gases  before  their  heat  is  lost,  so 
that  as  little  as  po.ssible  of  the 
available  heat  of  the  fire  is  used  in 
maintaining  a  draft,  and  at  the 
same  time  preventing  the  entrance 
of  cold  air  at  any  point  except 
through  the  grates  of  the  fire-pot, 
Avhere  it  is  used  to  support  combu.s- 
tion.  Dampers  should  of  course  be 
provided,  so  that  this  draft  can  be 
controlled  and  lessened  AA'heii  it  is 
desired  to  do  so,  but  the  chimney 
should  be  such  that  its  full  effect 
ma3'  be  had  Avhen  necessary. 

EOBKRT  H.  SMITH. 


Western  Lambs  Turned  Into  a  Field  of  Corn  and  Soy  Beans  in  Carroll  Co.,  Ind.  Fig.  655 


of  the  air  current,  and  extending  above  the  roof  to 
prevent  eddy  currents  from  blOAving  dOAvn  it  as 
indicated  by  the  arroAvs  in  Fig.  G52,  6.  A  stove  or 
furnace  connected  to  such  a  chimney  is  likely  to 
belch  out  puffs  of  smoke  and  gases  as  gusts  of  Avind 
strike  the  chimnej'  tops.  Also,  a  chimney  in  such 
a  position  is  quite  likelj’  to  be  Avorse  Avhen  the  Avind 
comes  from  a  certain  quarter.  Tall  trees  near  a 
chimney  will  frequently  give  the  same  effect ;  this  is 
particularlj'  true  of  evergreens.  From  the  mention 
of  the  fact  bj'  J.  B.  ,T.  that  gas  is  verj'  bad  Avheu 
south  or  southAvest  Avinds  are  bloAving,  I  am  led  to 
think  that  this  maj’  be,  at  least,  one  .source  of  his 
trouble.  Increased  height  might  help,  or  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  top  that  alAA’ays  SAving  aAvay  from  the  Avind, 
provided  that  the  opening  is  large.  Do  not,  Iioaa'- 
ever,  attempt  to  use  one  of  tliese  tops  AA’ith  a  re¬ 
stricted  opening. 

REMOVING  OBSTRUCTIONS.- During  the  use 
of  chimneys  through  the  Winter  incrustations  Avill 
gather  on  the  inner  surface  that  throxigh  the  Sum¬ 
mer  .scale  off  and  drop,  sometimes  partially  or  eu- 
tirel.y  clo.sing  the  flue.  Birds  also  frequently  nest 
in  them  Avith  the  same  effect.  Stove  pipes  project¬ 
ing  too  far  into  the  flue  often  re.sult  in  ixoor  di'aught. 
Fig.  652,  5.  When  a  chimney  is  straight  enough  to 
permit,  a  feAv  pieces  of  brick  or  stones  tied  up  in 
a  burlap  sack  and  pulled  up  and  doAvn  inside  of 
the  chimney  bj’"  means  of  a  rope  makes  a  good  w^ay 


Another  Fight  with 
Trespassers 

The  story  of  the  Noaa'  England 
farmer  and  the  Greek  tres- 
pa.ssers  on  page  13.33  is  matched. 
IMy  oldest  son  lies  in  a  local 
hospital  Avith  a  10  or  12-inch 
Avoxind  and  broken  arm  from 
a  gunshot  fired  by  an  Italian 
pot-hunter  Avhom  he  Avent  to 
arrest  for  aiming  the  gun  at  his 
3'ouuger  brother  a  fexA'  minutes  be¬ 
fore.  Avlio  also  AA’arned  the  repeate«I 
offender  to  leave  the  farm.  The 
man's  trial  is  postponed  pending 
my  .son's  sufficient  recovery  to  per¬ 
mit  him  to  appear  in  court.  The 
trial  Avill  be  considerably  delayed 
since  the  local  able  surgeon  Avill  take  his  patient 
to  New  York  surgeons  as  soon  as  he  ma.v  be  safelj' 
moved. 

An  instant  before  the  shot  aatis  fired  the  gun 
muzzle  Avas  at  m3'  son's  body.  He  SAA'ept  the  gun 
aside  Avith  his  left  hand  and  smashed  the  shooter 
to  the  ground  Avith  his  right.  The  left  arm  Avas 
terribly  torn  from  Avrist  to  elboAA',  much  flesh  and 
skin  being  shot  clean  aAvay  from  the  bone.  The 
arteries  flooded  forth  their  tide  until  the  boy's  uncle 
tAvisted  the  patient's  belt  about  the  arm,  Avhen  he 
just  made  tlie  trip  home  unaided,  a  third  of  a  mile. 
When  the  shooter  AA'ent  doAA’n  the  3'ounger  brother, 
15  years  old  and  never  in  a  fight  before,  tackled 
the  miscreant  Avith  his  left  hand,  raining  bloAvs  upon 
the  face  and  head.  The  Avretch  all  but  got  up  and 
to  his  gun  again  Avhen  the  uncle  Avas  free  to  help 
subdue  him,  Avhich  he  could  not  do  until  he  had 
tAvisted  the  shoulder  strap  of  his  game  bag  tightly 
about  his  neck.  The  surgeons,  the  ambulance,  the 
police,  came  quickly.  It  Avas  a  red  afternoon. 

Our  farm  lies  close  to  the  toAvn,  some  of  it  Avithin 
the  city  line.  For  a  half  century  Ave  haA'e  endured 
many  depredations,  not  a  little  abuse,  With  some 
fortitude,  if  not  alAvays  AV'ith  a  SAveet  spirit.  No 
person  ever  asked  hunting  privilege  but  he  had 
it.  IMany  assumed  it  Avithout  asking.  The  shooting- 
up  quite  changed  the  programme.  I  promise  all 
sensible  and  careful  persons  safety  if  they  obtain 
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Three 
Books  Free 


A  safe  revolver  should  be  in 
every  farm  home  for  the  mental 
comfort  it  gives.  Send  for  Book¬ 
let  "A”  and  learn  why  the  Iver 
Johnson  Revolvers  and  Shotguns 
give  most  value  and  satisfaction 
for  the  money. 

Send  for  Booklet  “B”  if  you 
want  to  learn  why  Iver  Johnson 
Bicycles  are  the  world’s  most 
popular  bicycles.  17  models. 

Engineers  call  the  Iver  Johnson 
Motorcycle  the  most  scientifically 
designed  and  best  built  motor¬ 
cycle  ever  produced.  Send  for 
Booklet  “C”  and  get  all  the  facts. 

Indicate  which  books  you 
want:  “A” — Arms;  “B”— 
Bicycles;  “C”— Motorcycles 

iver  Johnson's  Arms  &  Cycle  Works 
308  River  Street  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
99  Chambers  Street,  New  York 

717  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


Boys!  Get  an 
Iver  Johnson 
Bicycle  for 
Christmas. 


c 


Our  prices  are  always  the  highest  the  mat' 
ket  affords.  Liberal  grading  and  prompt 
remittance  guaranteed  on  all  sliipments. 
Send  for  Pur  Price  List 


“A 

1 


Dayid  Blusteln  &  Bro. 

West  271^2  St  .NewYork 


HIGHEST  PRICES 

Paid  for  all  kinds  of  ItVaW  f  UlS 

I  need  large  quantities  of  all 
kinds  of  furs,  and  it  will  pay 
you  to  get  my  i>rice  list. 
1  especially  solicit  furs  from 
all  northern  and  central 
n  sections.  Write  for  my  price 
\fj  list  and  shipping  tairs  today  to 

O.  L.  SLENKER 

P.  O.  Box  M-2,  East  Liberty,  O 


Cash  for  Raw  Furs 

If  you  don’t  send  for  our  price  list  we  are  both 
losers  because  we  pay  highest  market  prices 
and  want  your  shipments.  SendforPricelistD. 

L.  BRIEFNER  &  SONS,  (Est.  1861) 

148  West  25th  Street,  New  York  City 


SKUNK 


Sabo  Sure  Catch  Trap.  De¬ 
signed  to  be  placed  in  tlie  ani¬ 
mals  burrow.  Your  hardware 
dealer  has  them.  AV rite  for 
booklet.  Agents  AVanted. 

SABO  TRAP  MFC.  CO. 

No.  3118W.  2S  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Mnslcrat,  and' all  raw  FAirs.  Price  list 
free.  M.  J.  .lEAA'ETT  &  SONS. 
HEDAA’OOU,  N.  -  DEPT.  29 


Books  Worth  Reading 

Animal  Breeding,  Shaw .  1.50 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall..  1.50 
Principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport. .  2.50 

Cheese  Making,  Van  Slyke. . 1.75 

Business  of  Dairying,  Dane .  1.25 

Clean  Milk,  Winslow . 3.25 

Dairy  Chemistry,  Snyder . 1.00 

Dairy  Farming,  Michels . 1.00 

IlandbooU  for  Dairymen.  Woll . 1.60 

Milk  and  Its  Products,  Wing .  1.50 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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m.v  Avritten  permis.sion  to  hunt  here.  To 
those  indifferent  to  our  rights  and  too 
careless  to  obtain  the  Avritten  permit 
I  promise  quick  peril,  and  have  so  adver¬ 
tised  in  a  local  daily.  The  farm  is  not 
posted.  The  farm  is  not  going  to  be 
posted.  Neither  do  we  contemplate  fur¬ 
nishing  a  map  of  its  boundaries. 

Connecticut.  g.  warren  davis. 


Notes  From  a  Maryland  Garden 

A  farm  paper  advises  the  selection  of 
sweet  potatoes  for  seed  at  digging  time 
for  the  main  crop  in  the  Fall.  Of  course, 
this  is  better  than  overhauling  the  lot  in 
the  Spring  to  find  small  potatoes  for 
bedding,  and  thereby  getting  the  runts 
of  the  crop.  Small  potatoes  from  prolific 
hills  may  do  fairly  Avell,  but  the  best  bed¬ 
ding  potatoes  are  the  small  ones  groAvn 
espeoially  for  the  purpose.  Cuttings  of 
the  vines  from  the  most  promising  hills  in 
August  Avhen  planted  Avill  make  a  crop  of 
moderate-sized  potatoes  which  Avill  keep 
more  easily  in  the  Winter  than  the  po¬ 
tatoes  groAA'u  from  the  early  plants,  and 
will  make  more  and  better  plants  from 
a  given  area  of  b(Hl  than  the  small  pota¬ 
toes  selected  from  the  early  crop.  In 
fact,  in  some  seasons  these  cuttings  will 
make  marketable  potatoes,  though  not 
intended  therefor.  Two  years  ago  one 
groAver  lici'c  made  3,000  bushels  of  good 
potatoes  from  the  Rummer  cuttings. 

Ro  far  as  I  haA'e  observed,  the  crop  of 
late  potatoes  is  a  very  good  one.  It  was 
fortunate  for  many  that  the  killing  frost 
hold  back  till  October  30,  for  many  fields 
Avere  planted  too  late,  and  had  the  tops 
been  killed  earlier  these  Avould  not  haA-e 
made  much  of  a  crop.  In  a  backyard 
garden  which  I  pass  daily,  the  tenant  had 
quite  a  garden,  and  Avas  Avise  enough  to 
maintain  a  succession  of  crops.  He  had 
a  plot  of  late  potatoes  hardly  as  large  as 
my  dining-room  floor,  and  this  is  a  mod¬ 
erate-sized  room.  I  passed  there  a  feAV 
days  ago,  Avhen  he  had  just  dug  the  crop, 
and  he  had  a  bushel  of  good  marketable 
potatoes.  The  vacant-lot  gai-deners  have 
their  crops  still  to  dig.  Rome  of  these 
have  done  Avell,  while  others  have  not 
been  looking  Avell  because  of  lack  of  good 
cultivation  and  fertilization.  A  half-acre 
plot  groAVU  by  tAvo  women  and  cultivated 
Avith  hoes  is  the  most  promising  of  the 
vacant  lot  gardens  in  my  route.  I  am 
curious  to  knoAV  their  yield.  Rweet  po¬ 
tatoes  on  the  A'acant  lots  near  me  have 
been  A'ery  poor.  In  fact,  the  sAveet  pota¬ 
to  has  not  had  its  best  Avoather  this  Rum¬ 
mer,  Avhile  the  Irish  potatoes  have  had 
the  best  of  Aveather  for  their  increase. 

My  outdoor  crop  of  Fall  lettuce  is  com¬ 
posed  of  Hanson  and  Wonderful,  and 
while  still  unhurt  I  fear  that  it  Avill  soon 
get  scorched.  Lettuce  in  an  unhoaded 
state  Avill  stand  a  good  deal  of  freezing, 
but  after  heading  it  is  easily  spoiled  by  a 
bard  freeze.  Rut  Ave  seldom  have  Aveatlier 
to  hurt  lettuce  till  after  November.  In 
the  meantime,  the  lettuce  in  the  frames  is 
groAving  rapidly,  and  aauII  be  ready  soon 
after  that  outside  may  be  spoiled  for  use. 
Writing  this  November  5,  we  are  having 
frosts  as  Avhite  as  suoav,  but  very  little 
actual  freezing. 

Reveral  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  have 
Avritten  to  me  for  information  about  this 
Eastern  Rhorc  of  Miu-yland  country. 
Many  in  the  cold  Nortluvest  AAmuld  like 
to  get  into  a  milder  climate.  We  have 
plenty  of  cold  weather  here,  but  our 
Winters  are  very  mild  as  comiiared  Avith 
the  Winters  they  have  in  Michigan  and 
other  States  of  the  West.  This  loAA'er 
end  of  the  Peninsula  has  a  milder  climate 
than  the  upper  end,  but  farming  here  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  that  in  the  up¬ 
per  counties.  Our  people  depend  on 
strawberries,  tomatoes  and  other  truck 
crops,  and  their  general  farming  is  none 
of  the  best.  The  upper  counties,  Avith 
naturally  better  soil,  are  better  suited  for 
general  farming,  grain  groAAung  and  stock. 
Therefore,  anyone  seeking  a  noAv  location 
for  farming  should  knoAV  that  the  kind 
of  farming  he  Avishes  to  do  Avill  to  a  great 
e.vtent  govern  his  selection  of  a  ucav  home. 
No  one  should  ever  buy  land  Avithout  a 
personal  examination,  not  only  of  the 
land  itself,  but  all  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  surrounding  it.  Farming 
in  any  part  of  the  country  involves  hard 
AA’-ork  and  wdse  management,  and  a  farmer 
moving  far  from  his  accustomed  section 
Avill  find  that  'he  has  many  things  to  learn 
and  some  things  to  unlearn  when  starting 
in  a  neAv  climate.  While  the  bitter  cold 


weather  that  they  have  in  the  North¬ 
west  is  disagreeable,  if  a  man  is  Avell 
there  financially  and  socially,  he  should 
think  a  long  time  before  pulling  up  stakes 
and  learning  to  farm  under  new  con¬ 
ditions,  and  to  get  acquainted  and  like 
new  people.  w.  f.  massey. 


Birds  Injuring  Fruit 

A  neighbor  tells  me  their  pears  were 
badly  injured  by  the  blackbirds,  Rhe 
liv^es  near  their  roosting  place  and  early 
one  morning  the  bird.s  came  on  her  tree 
and  injured  very  many  of  the  peai-s  in 
a  few  minutes.  The  blackbirds  seem  to 
haA’e  increased  Avonderfully  in  the  last 
fcAv  years.  I  also  see  large  numbers  of 
starlings.  JOHN  RICK. 

Pennsylvania. 

On  page  1289  I  read  “Birds  Are  In¬ 
juring  Apples.”  Early  this  Fall  I  not¬ 
iced  croAvs  alighting  on  my  apple  trees, 
and  on  investigating  found  they  were 
doing  much  damage,  there  being  a  bushel 
or  two  of  fresh  pecked  fruit  on  the 
ground  ;  the  largest  and  best  of  the  fruit 
from  Baldwin,  King,  Snow,  and  McIntosh 
trees,  I  took  a  couple  of  balls  of  ordin¬ 
ary  Avhite  .store  tAvine  and  ran  the  string 
from  outer  branches  of  the  trees  around 
the  orchard,  and  some  cross  lines..  After 
doing  this  I  found  no  more  apples  Avith 
fresh  marks  of  the  croAv’s  sharp  bill  upon 
them.  In  the  Spring  it  was  necessary 
to  surround  my  cornfield  with  tAvine  on 
sticks  to  keep  crows  from  pulling  the 
sprouting  corn,  Garden  and  field  peas 
and  grain  unprotected  suffered. 

Maine.  james  e.  flagg. 

The  starlings  are  the  birds  that  eat 
or  destroy  ajAples  on  trees,  and  I  have 
seen  them  eating  apples  that  have  fallen 
on  the  ground.  t’roAVs  Avill  eat  apples 
if  there  happens  to  be  noAV  and  then  one 
left  on  the  trees  in  Winter,  or  Avhen 
snoAV  is  on  the  ground. 

Ncav  York.  Horace  t.  broavn, 

I  notice  on  page  1280  a  communication 
from  W.  C.  Doming,  Connecticut,  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  dnjury  to  apples  by  birds. 
From  my  experience  of  the  past  two 
seasons,  I  have  'but  little  doubt  that  the 
injury  Avas  done  by  the  English  starling. 
My  Clapji’s  FaA'orite  pears  Avere  badly 
injured  both  this  year  and  last,  before 
the  pears  wore  fit  to  pick,  by  this  pest  of 
the  bird  kingdom.  I  have  seen  them  at 
the  Avoi'k  and  know  positively  that  they 
were  responsible.  The  cut  in  the  fruit 
is  of  peculiar  shape,  and  if  Dr.  Deming 
Avill  kill  some  of  these  birds  and  fit  their 
bills  to  the  cuts  in  the  fruit,  he  can  soon 
satisfy  'himself  as  to  who  the  culprit  is. 
Y^our  comment  accusing  the  croAV  is  I 
think  incorrect,  for  Avhile  I  am  not  much 
of  a  fi'iend  of  the  black  scalaAvag,  I  be- 
lioA^e  in  “giving  the  devil  his  due.”  This 
English  starling  is  going  to  prove  a  very 
serious  pest  to  this  country,  and  a  AA^ar  of 
extermination  should  be  declared  against 
them.  I  am  taking  particular  pains  to 
kill  every  one  I  see  around  the  place,  but 
unless  this  is  follloAved  up  by  all  the 
farmers  it  cannot  amount  to  A’ery  much, 
as  they  are  increasing  at  a  tremendous 
rate.  franklyn  A.  taber. 

Duchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Chinking  Log  Cabin 

You  had  an  inquiry  some  time  back, 
asking  Avhat  mixture  to  use  in  chinking 
a  log  cabin.  The  Bucks  County  Histor¬ 
ical  Rociety  at  Doylestown,  Pa.,  recently 
moAB'd  the  last  remaining  log  cabin  in 
in  that  toAvn  to  the  Historical  Rociety 
grounds.  I  Avrote  the  librarian  about  it, 
and  he  replies  as  follows : 

“Dr.  Mercer  says  the  chinking  in  the 
old  log  house  Avas  made  Avith  about  one 
piirt  cement  to  three  parts  sand  and 
about  30  per  cent  of  lime — air-slaked  pre¬ 
ferred,  mixed  into  the  sand  and  cement 
before  Avetting.  He  claims  the  lime  makes 
a  dryer,  more  compact  mass  Avhere  such 
small  quantity  is  used  in  the  layer.” 

II.  E.  D. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

National  Farmers’  Exposition,  Toledo, 
O.,  Dec.  5-15. 

Missouri  Rtate  Horticultural  Rociety, 
annual  meeting,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Dec. 
11-13. 

Wisconsin  Rtate  Horticultural  Rociety, 
annual  meeting,  Madison,  Wis.,  Dec. 
11-13. 

Derry  Poultry  Association,  annual 
shoAA%  Dei’ry,  N.  II.,  Dec.  11-14. 

Ncav  Yoi-k  Rtate  Dairymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  meeting,  the  Armorv,  Rvra- 
cuse.  N.  Y..  Dec.  11-34. 

Palace  Poultry  RIioav,  Ncav  Y"ork  City, 
Dec.  11-15. 

Ncav  Jersey  Rtate  Horticultural  Ro¬ 
ciety,  anmuil  meeting,  NeAvark,  N.  J., 
Dec.  10-11. 

T^niversity  Horticultural  Rociety,  Ohio 
Rtate  University,  seventh  annual  shoAV, 
Columbus,  O.,  Dec.  13-15. 

Rpringfield,  Mass.,  Poultry  Club,  luc., 
annual  show.  ^Municipal  Auditorium, 
Rpringfield,  Mass..  Dee.  18-21. 

Granite  Rtate  Dairymen’s  Association, 
milk,  cream,  butter  and  cheese  shoAv,  La¬ 
conia.  N.  H.,  Dec.  19-21. 

Madison  Square  Garden  Poultry  Show, 
Noav  York  City,  Dec.  28  to  Jan.  2. 

Rocklaud  County  Poultry  Association, 
first  annual  shoAA^,  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 
9-12.  1918. 
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and  is  a  pleasing,  | 
wholesome,  drug-  i 
free  drink  good  i 
for  both  young 
and  old. 
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>  Hardie  Triplex  Spray  Pump 

The  Pump  that  made  the  Haidle 
Power  Sprayers  famous  now  avail* 
able  for  use  on  any  power  spray  rig. 
Thousands  are  replacing  their  pump 
with  a  Hardie. 

Gives  highest  pressure,  biggest  vol¬ 
ume  of  liquid  with  least  horse  power. 
Only  pump  made  with  Peerless  Pres¬ 
sure  Regulator.  Drop  forged  manga¬ 
nese  steel  crankshaft, phosphorbronre 
bearings,  threadless  valve  cages  and 
many  other  special  features.  Send 
for  our  catalog  today. 

THE  HARDIE  MFG.  CO. 
Hudson.  Micb. 

Branches  in  Portland,  Ore.;  Kansas  City^ 
Mo.;  Hagerstown,  Md.;  Brockport,  N.  Y. 

Leading  manufactarers  of  snraying  machines  of 
I  every  kind  for  over  18  yeara. 


Millions  of  Fruit  Trees 


Everyone  genuine  Harrison-grown, 
robust,  healthy,  true-to-name  and 
budded  from  hearing  orchards^ 
Backed  by  more  than 
25  years'  fruit-growingr  and 
tinraery  expcrionco.  Apples,  peaches, 
pears,  plums,  cherries  and  small  fruits. 

Also  full  line  of  ornamentals.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  1917  Fruit  Guide— /rc«,  •‘Largest 
errowera  of  fruit  trees  in  the  world. 

Harrisons*  Nurseries*  Box  14  Berlin,  Md. 


FRUIT-FOG 

Not  a  solution  but  a  perfectly  ato- 

mized-Super  spray  that  guarantees  max¬ 
imum  fruit  yields.  Wondernjl  story  of  FRUIT- - 
FOG,  Spraying  Guido  .nd  bla 
free.  ^  Send  postal  today.  No  onligatlon. 

Hayes  Pump  &  Planter  Co..  Pept.  'T»0.lv»» 


£  have  books  on 
all  subjects  of 
farming  by  rec¬ 
ognized  authorities. 
Write  us  and  we  will 
quote  you  prices  .*. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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General  Farm  Topics 


The  Phosphate  Question 

The  li.  X.-Y.  has  constantly  advised 
its  readers  that  if  they  want  quick  results 
with  chemicals  they  must  use  available 
plant  food.  Most  of  us  fertilize  for  the 
immediate  crop,  at  the  same  time  aiming 
to  improve  the  soil  permanently.  IMost  of 
our  soils,  long  in  cultivation,  are  in  need 
of  available  phosphorus,  and  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  decide  whether  to  rise  the  ex¬ 
pensive  acid  phosphate  or  the  ground 
phosphate  I’oek.  Of  course,  we  realize 
that  the  difference  between  the  two  is 
made  by  using  sulphuric  acid,  which 
“cuts”  or  dissolves  the  rock.  Shall  we 
pay  the  manufacturers  for  doing  this 
costly  work  for  us,  or  shall  we  use  the 
ground  rock  and  let  nature  slowdy  feed 
it  out  to  our  crops?  The  latest  informa¬ 
tion  about  this  comes  from  the  Ohio  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  printed  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  heading : 

Raw  Phosphate  Rock  Produces  Lower 
Crop  Yields  in  Ohio  Tests 

For  13  years  a  three-years’  rotation  of 
corn,  oats  and  clover  has  been  put  through 
with  equal  applications  of  acid  phosphate 
and  raw  rock.  In  the  test  the  acid  phos¬ 
phate  produced  nearly  eight  bushels  more 
oats  per  acre. 

An  application  of  320  pounds  of  acid 
phosphate  per  acre  to  corn  in  1910  I’e- 
sulted  in  a  yield  of  74 bushels,  a  gain 
of  18.9  bushels  of  oats  this  season  due  to 
the  fertilizer,  while  an  equal  quantity  of 
raw  rock  produced  an  increase  of  11 
bushels.  When  acid  phosphate,  muriate 
of  potash  and  lime  were  added,  the  yield 
of  oats  was  increa-swl  20  •bushels  per 
acre,  and  when  raw  phosphate  rock  was 
used,  with  the  .same  quantities  of  muriate 
of  i)ota.sh  and  lime,  instead  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate,  the  increase  was  only  17  bushels. 

The  clover  crop  was  increased  by  acid 
phosphate  alone  402  pounds  per  acre, 
while  the  plot  treated  with  raw  phosphate 
rock  yielded  six  pounds  less  than  unfer¬ 
tilized  land.  An  increase  of  2.223  pounds 
of  hay  per  acre  resulted  from  fertilization 
with  acid  phosphate,  muriate  of  potash 
and  lime.  This  is  309  pounds  more  than 
was  harvested  where  raw  phosphate  rock 
was  substituted  for  acid  phosphate. 


space  and  put  the  plants  closer  together. 
At  times,  when  labor  is  scarce,  it  may 
pay  to  manure  a  few  acres  heavily  and 
raise  the  lai’gest  possible  crop  per  acre — 
leaving  the  rest  of  the  farm  in  grass. 
There  are  a  good  many  Eastern  farms 
where  this  plan  would  pay  best.  For  gen¬ 
eral  farming,  however,  and  where  most  of 
the  land  is  under  cultivation,  this  Ohio 
advice  is  sound. 

[  Hoisting  Hay 

I  use  a  rope  doubled  on  my  hay  wagon  j 
to  bundle  the  scatterings,  so  that  my  sin¬ 
gle  harpoon  fork  will  clean  up  the  last 
forkful.  For  the  last  forkful,  catch  the 
two  loose  ends  of  the  rope  through  the 
bight,  then  either  take  a  slip-hitch  back 


on  itself  for  each  end, 'or  wind  each  end 
round  and  round,  so  that  a  pull  will 
loosen  it,  as  shown  in  picture.  It  is  easy 


to  pull  this  rope  off  the  bundle  of  hay 
after  it  is”  in  the  mow.  The  pictures 
show  how  it  is  done,  joiix  nucitAXAN. 
Nova  Scotia. 


Cabbage  and  Carrots  for  Hogs 

I  am  on  a  truck  farm  and  have  a  few 
young  hogs.  How  would  cabbage  and  car¬ 
rots  be  for  feed?  I  have  a  quantity  of 
these  crops.  I  thought  I  might  store 
some  away  for  Winter  feed.  E.  k. 

We  feed  cabbage  freely  to  the  pigs,  and 
shall  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  cab¬ 
bage  lasts.  The  pigs  are  very  fond  of  it 
and  eat  it  well.  Of  course,  pigs  cannot 
fatten  on  cabbage  or  roots  alone.  The 
feeding  value  is  not  heavy.  It  gives  bulk, 
however,  and  a  good  change  from  the 
grain.  Do  not  expect  the  pigs  to  make 
their  full  living  on  carrots  and  cabbage. 
Our  plan  is  to  keep  grain  before  the  pigs 
in  a  self-feeder  where  they  can  help  them¬ 
selves.  Then  let  them  eat  all  the  cabbage 
and  roots  they  will.  They  can  balance 
their  own  ration  as  well  as  any  other 
animal,  and  when  fed  in  this  way,  with 
plenty  of  charcoal  and  wood  ashes  before 
them,  they  will  get  good  value  out  of  the 
cabbage.  We  find  carrots  a  better  feed 
than  any  other  root  we  can  grow.  It 
will  certainly  pay  to  store  these  crops  for 
M’Hnter  feeding. 


Manure  the  Poor  Ground 

Greatest  profits  may  be  expected  from 
a  ton  of  manure  when  it  is  used  on  the 
poorest  soil  on  the  farm.  The  richer  the 
land  the  less  will  be  the  increase  in  crop 
yields  from  the  same  application  of  ma¬ 
nure  if  other  conditions  are  the  same. 

That  is  taken  from  a  leaflet  sent  by  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station.  There  is  no 
question  that  manure  will  show  greater 
gain,  with  average  farm  crops,  when  put 
on  the  poorer  land.  The  Ohio  Station 
shows  this  fact  in  the  following: 

Eight  tons  of  barn.vard  manure  with 
320  pounds  of  raw  phosphate  rock  p  r 
acre  has  produced  an  increase  in  corn 
yield  of  30.98  bushels  on  the  poorer  soil. 
On  the  rich  land  the  same  ai)plication 
with  1,000  pounds  of  raw  phosphate  rock 
has  increased  the  corn  crop  only  17.89 
bushels  per  acre,  even  though  three  times 
as  much  of  the  phosphorus  carrier  was 
added.  The  total  yield  on  the  manured 
land  has  been  nearly  the  same  in  both 
cases. 

Of  course,  if  we  are  growing  onions, 
cabbage,  or  other  garden  crops,  it  will 
pay  to  crowd  the  manure  onto  a  smaller 


A  Farmer’s  Farm  Notes 

Shout  Help. — Farm  work'  this  Fall  is 
much  delayed,  partly  because  of  some  bad 
weather  at  times,  but  mostly  becau.se  of 
lack  of  labor  to  do  the  work.  There  is  a 
general  feeling  that  labor  shortage  will  b<‘ 
more  acute  next  year  than  it  has  been 
this.  Some  cows  have  been  sold  off  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  to  get  help,  but  it 
would  .seem  as  though  it  is  cropping  that 
will  suffer  most  another  season  from  the 
lack  of  help  that  seems  inevitable.  Only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  usual  Pall  plow¬ 
ing  has  yet  been  accomplished,  and  it  is 
creeping  on  well  towards  December  at  this 
writing.  On  some  farms  no  plowing 
hi\s  been  attempted  thus  far.  The  man 
with  boys  or  hire<l  men  to  help  him  has 
on  a  smile,  for  there  is  good  reason  for 
thinking  he  will  make  a  little  money.  To 
most  of  us  the  situation  looks  a  bit 
gloomy. 

A  QxrESTiox  OB’  Patriotism. — It  is 
doubtful  if  farmers  will  be  a  party  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  speculator  and  the 
shouters  to  the  extent  they  were  last  sea¬ 
son.  In  man.v,  and  I  think  most  commu¬ 
nities,  self-ai)pointed  committees  come 
into  existence,  who  recommend  more 
planting  and  cropi)ing.  The.v  furnished 
seed  and  charged  a  high  price  for  it.  In 
some  cases  it  seems  that  the  desire  to 
assist  may  have  been  real,  but  in  many 
instances  the  seed  was  furnished  at  a 
wide  margin  of  profit  to  the  committee. 
In  one  case  potatoes  were  furnished  at 
.$3  a  bushel,  but  those  farmers  who  had 
potatoes  to  sell  could  only  get  from  the 
committee  .$2  to  .?2.r)0  a  bushel.  To  be 
sure,  that  was  a  good  price,  but  why 
should  a  “patriotic  committee,”  acting 
solely  in  the  interests  of  the  country  ( '!) 
get  such  a  generous  commission  in  the 
name  of  patriotism? 

The  Quiet  Workers. — Farmers  in 
general  are  not  shouting  patriotism  to 
any  remarkable  extent,  and  they  are-sonie- 
times  censured  for  their  quiet  demeanor. 
They  are  not  shouting,  but  just  doing. 
It  is  the  fellows  who  do  little  that  do  the 
shouting  commonly.  The  loudest  talkers 
for  patriotic  effort  along  all  industrial 
lines  are  the  ones  who  do  little  or  no  real 
work.  They  may,  in  some  cases,  give 
something  to  the  various  organizatioms, 
usually  in  a  spectacular  way,  but  it  is 
only  in  cases  where  they  have  been  able 
to  exti-act  the  money  by  a  method  called 
business,  but  which  entails  little  real 
work.  I  do  not  call  work  the  process  of 
laying  schemes  to  extract  dollars  from 
workers.  To  go  back  to  the  start  of  this 
note,  I  am  looking  for  farmers  to  keep 
some  of  these  things  in  mind  next  season, 
and  with  the  promise  of  a  labor  shortage 
not  to  try  to  undertake  more  than  it  is 
possible  to  carry  through  the  season. 

U.  II.  I.YOX. 


The  new  Aladdin  lamp— perfected  after  five  years’  untiring  effort— makes 
rural  homes  the  best  lighted  in  the  world.  Test  it  10  nights  without  cost. 

Better  Light — Happy  Home 
Big  Oil  Saving— Try  it  FREE 


Twice  the  light  on  half  the  oil.”  That  is 
wliat  this  wonderful  new  kerosene  mantle 
lamp  gives.  It  beats  gas  and  gasoline  liglits 
— beats  even  the  electric  tungsten  light. 
The  United  States  Government’s  Bureau 
of  Standards  and  34  great  utiiversities  say 
this  light  in. five  times  as. efficient  as  the  ordin¬ 
ary  round  wick  lamp,  yet  it  burns  less  than 
half  as  much  oil. 

50  Hours  on  Gallon  of  Oil 

The  Aladdin  burns  9i  per  cent  air.  The  air  mixes 
with  the  va|)or  from  tlie  oil— then  through  the  use  of 
our  special  mantle,  creates  the  most  mellow,  restful 
and  steady  of  all  artillcial  lights.  Jlukes  cheerful 


liomes— .saves  children’s  eyes— saves  the  oirsupply 
— saves  you  money.  No  noise,  odor  or  danger. 

Sent  Charges  Prepaid 

We’ll  send  you  this  latest  Model  7  .Maddin,  our 
masterpiece,  prepaid,  absolutely  without  cost  to 
yon.  Use  it  10  nights,  test  it  out  thoroughly,  see 
how  it  (loods  the  room  with  mellow,  brilliant  light. 
See  how  little  oil  it  consumes.  At  the  end  of  the 
10  days,  send  it  back,  charges  collect,  it  you’ll 
consent  to  let  it  go.  You  can  arrange  to 

Keep  Lamp  Without  Charge 

We  want  a  user  to  show  the  Aladdin  to  inquirers 
from  your  neighborhood  and  olfer  the  (irst  appli¬ 
cant  the  chance  to  keep  the  Aladdin  without 
charge.  Send  the  coupon.  Be  the  llrst. 


THE  MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY.  166  Aladdin  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Largest  Kerosene  (Coal  Oil)  Mantle  I.amp  Hou.se  in  the  World 

Also  Offices  and  Warerooms  at  Chicago,  Portland,  Ore.,  Montreal  and  Winnipeg,  Canada 

(OURS  Without  Expense 

Make  $100  to  $300  per  month 
spare  time,  without  experience  * 

Get  this  wonderful  lamp  for  your 
home  without  charge  and  in  spare 
hours  make  more  money  than 
you  ever  have  made  before. 

No  experience  of  any  kind  neces¬ 
sary.  You  don’t  need  to  be  a  good 
talker.  You  don’t  need  capital. 

All  you  need  to  do  is  to  let  the 
wonderful  light  talk  for  itself. 

Send  the  coupon.  Look  into  this 
wonderful  opportunity  now.  We 
furnish  stock  to  get  started.  Sam¬ 
ples  sent  prepaid  for  ten  days  free 
trial  and  given  absolutely  with¬ 
out  cost  when  you  become  a  dis. 
tributor.  Sending  the  coupon 
brings  our  distributor  plau.  Do 
it  now. 


SEND  NO  MONEY— SEND  JUST  THIS 
The  Mantle  Lamp  Co.,  166  Aladdin  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Gentlemen:— Send  me  full  particulars  about — 

□  Proof  that  the  Aladdin  Mantle  Lamp  gives  world’s 
best  light  at  big  saving  In  oil. 

□  Your  offer  to  .send  the  Aladdin  prepaid  for  ten  days 
free  trial  and  how  it  can  be  kept  without  charge. 

□  Your  plan  whereby  I  can  get  an  Aladdin  without 
expense  and  make  a  lot  of  money  without  experi¬ 
ence  or  capital. 

(Note:— If  you  are  interc.sted  in  the  money-making  opportun¬ 
ity,  write  a  letter  and  attach  to  the  coupon,  toll  u.s  something 
about  yourself,  whether  or  not  you  have  a  rig  or  auto;  give 
age,  present  occn|>atiou:  say  whether  you  can  work  full  time 
or  just  part  time;  wlien  you  can  start  and  wliat  territory  you 
would  prefer.  Hurry  your  letter  before  territory  is  tukeu.) 

Name . 

P.  O . 

K,  BM) . 

or  St.  No . State . 


illllllll 


Close  Skimming— Long  Service 

YOU  find  both  the  farmer  and  the  housewife, 

after  many  seasons  of  experience  with  the 

Lily  or  Primrose,  ready  to  sing  the  praises  of  these 
good  cream  separators  of  which  we  are  proud.  If  you  hava 
to  be  shown,  write  us  for  all  kinds  of  proof.  Also  ask  any 
farnier  or  housewife  who  has  used  these  machines. 

The  reasons  for  this  popularity  —  boiled  (lown  —  are  that 
Lily  and  Primrose  separators  separate  all  your  cream  from 
your  skim  milk,  and  do  it  for  years,  always  keeping  up  to 
the  same  level  of  close  skimming,  run  with  surprising  smooth¬ 
ness  and  ease,  and  are  very  easy  to  keep  in  clean,  sanitary 
condition.  Across  the  double  center  of  our  Lily  catalogue 
and  our  Primrose  catalogue  is  a  large,  clear  picture  showing 
the_  working  interior  of  these  separators,  explaining  and  indi¬ 
cating  by  arrows  why  I'ley  save  you  so  much  cream  money. 
These  (Catalogues  are  complete,  fully  illustrated,  and  very 
interesting  and  instructive,  if  we  do  say  so  ourselves. 

_  Choosing  the  right  separator  in  these  days  of  high  prices 
is  so  important  a  matter  that  the  careful  farmer  and  dairy¬ 
man  will  sidestep  risk  by  putting  his  trust  in  a  good,  reliable, 
tried-out  and  proved  Harvester  product — a  Lily  or  a  Primrose. 
Do  you  know  the  dealer?  If  you  are  not  sure,  write  us. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 


Cbtunpioa 


Deeriag; 


McCormick 


Milwaukee 


Osborne 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Somewhere  in  America 


Laying  submarine  cable,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  of  it,  to  scores  of 
isolated  lighthouses  is  one  of  the 
telephone  tasks  made  necessary 
by  the  war.  The  Bell  System  has 
also  built  lines  connecting  some 
two  hundred  coast  guard  stations. 

It  has  built  complete  telephone 
systems  for  fifteen  National  Army 
cantonments  and  fifteen  National 
Guard  camps,  each  a  city  in  size, 
and  also  at  many  naval,  officer’s 
reserve,  mobilization  and  embar¬ 
kation  campsand  at  army  and  navy 
stations. 

It  has  provided  an  enormous 
increase  in  long  distance  facilities 
throughout  the  country,  that  satis¬ 
factory  service  may  be  maintained 
between  cantonments,  training 
camps,  guard  outposts,  military 
supply  stations,  war  industries,  the 
National  Capital  and  other  centers 
of  Government  activity. 


The  Government  facilities  at  the 
National  Capital  have  already 
been  increased  three-fold  and 
there  has  been  a  tremendous  in¬ 
crease  in  local  and  toll  facilities. 

Fifteen  thousand  miles  of  tele¬ 
phone  wire  have  been  taken  from 
other  use  for  the  exclusive  service 
of  the  Government  and  some 
20,000  miles  of  telegraph- facilities 
also  provided. 

Meanwhile  the  Bell  System  has 
given  generously  of  its  man  power, 
until  over  seven  thousand  men 
are  in  service  or  recruited  for  mili¬ 
tary  duty. 

Members  of  the  Bell  System 
whether  they  have  already  gone 
to  France  or  whether  they  have 
stayed  at  their  posts  to  help  mob¬ 
ilize  the  country  for  victory,  are 
equally  in  the  service  of  the 
Nation. 


AMERICAN  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Companv 
And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


R  AW  FURS 


Direct 

to 


NEWYORK 


The  Intcrnationai 
Fur  Market 


Trappers’ 
Free 


on 


Because  shipments  to  New 
York  eliminate  all  unneces¬ 
sary  transportation  and 
handling  charges  involved 
in  reshipment  from  the  in¬ 
terior.  Your  pelts  will  reach 
New  York  eventually.  WHY  NOT  FIRST?  Here  in  New 

York  you  will  find  :  The  largest  Raw  Fur  Market;  the  greatest  number  of 
Raw  Fur  Dealers;  the  largest  number  of  Fur  manufacturers;  90  per 
PpngiAot  cent,  of  America’s  Fur  Dressers  and  Dyers;  the  biggest  outlet  for  man, 
ncijlUCol  ufactured  Furs  and  the  most  wonderful  retail  Fur  establishments  on  earth 


Guide 


RAW  FUR  MERCHANTS'  ASSOCIATION,  46  West  24th  Street, 


New  York 


Shlp^Us  Yoiir  Raw  Furs  By  Express 


We  guarantee  to  hold  all  shipments  entirely  separate,  and  in  case  our  valua¬ 
tions  are  not  satisfactory  we  will  return  your  goods  at  once,  and  pay  all 
express  charges  both  ways. 

H.  A.  PERKINS  &  CO. 

WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION.  VT. 

Referencci;  Dun  or  Bradstreet  Commercial  Agencies — Any  Baak 


REECO  SAWING  OUTFIT 

complete,  ready  for  use.  Saw  frame  may  be  removed  from  truck 
when  not  in  use  so  that  engine  may  be  used  for  other  work. 

REECO  PUMPING  OUTFITS  Hot°Air^br  Electric 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO.,  24  Murray  St.,  New  York 


Notes  from  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets 

204  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City 


NOVEMBER  27,  1917. 


Eggs. — White  eggs  lower.  Fancy  white 
hennery  eggs,  75  to  83c ;  fancy  hennery 
browns,  58  to  62c ;  nearby  gathered 
whites  and  mixed,  58  to  72c ;  white  pul¬ 
lets’,  55  to  60c.  Candle  your  eggs  before 
shipping,  and  do  not  ship  cracked  eggs. 
Use  new  cases  with  No.  1  flats  and  fillers, 
placing  excelsior  on  top  and  bottom. 

Butter. — Market  firm  and  high ;  best 
Western  creamery,  47%  to  48c;  prime  to 
fancy,  47c;  fancy  Eastern  dairy,  45  to 
46e;  Eastern  dairy  in  mixed  packages, 
42  to  45c. 

EMPTY  COOPS. 

N.  B. — All  empty  coops  are  turned  over 
to  the  express  companies  promptly  after 
arrival.  W’e  obtain  a  receipt  for  them. 
We  are  exerting  every  effort  to  induce 
the  express  companies  to  return  them  to 
the  shipper  promptly.  Shippers  Who  do 
not  receive  the  coops  promptly  should 
write  us  for  a  copy  of  the  express  receipt, 
and  have  their  local  agent  trace  the  ship¬ 
ment,  or  as  a  last  resort,  file  claim  with 
their  local  express  agent  for  their  loss. 

Live  Poultry. — Market  steady.  Fowls, 
22  to  24c ;  chickens,  22  to  25c ;  old  roost¬ 
ers,  17c ;  ducks,  24  to  26c ;  turkeys,  35  to 
37c ;  geese,  24c ;  live  rabbits,  25c. 

Ltvt;  Calves  and  Hogs.  —  Market 
steady.  Prime,  15%  to  16c;  fair  to  good, 
14%  to  15V>c;  common,  12  to  14c;  live 
hogs,  $17.50  to  .$17.75. 

Dressed  Veals  and  Dressed  Pork. — 
Choice  veals,  21  to  21%c;  prime,  19%  to 
20%c;  common,  16  to  17c;  buttermilks, 
13  to  15e;  dressed  pigs,  10  to  15  lbs.,  27 
to  .30c;  16  to  20  lbs.,  26c;  dressed  pork, 
21  to  25c- 


'  Hog-Dressed  Calves.  —  Calves  from 
four  to  six  weeks  old  and  weighing  from 
80  to  110  lbs.,  are  the  most  desirable  for 
shipping  to  this  market ;  a  few  buyers  can 
use  heavier  weights  if  the  quality  is  very 
choice.  They  should  he  dressed  in  the 
following  manner :  W’hen  all  is  ready  for 
the  killing,  take  the  calf  gently  (it  must 
not  he  worried  or  chased,  and  should  not 
be  fed  for  a  space  of  at  least  six  hours 
previous),  tie  a  rope  to  hind  legs  and 
hang  it  up  clear  of  the  ground  or  floor, 
then  cut  the  head  off  just  behind  the  ears; 
when  thoroughly  bled  out,  put  in  the  gam¬ 
brel  stiek  and  cut  off  the  legs  at  the  knee- 
joint — where  the  knuckles  and  head  skin 
are  left  on  sellers  have  to  allow  enough 
weight  to  fully  cover  these, _  and  it  is  best 
to  remove  them  before  shipment.  Then 
open  the  belly  from  pretty  well  up  be¬ 
tween  the  legs  to  the  breast  hone  ;  remove 
all  the  intestines,  including  the  lights, 
liver,  heart,  and  especially  the  rectum  and 
windpipe,  so  that  there  may  be  a  free  cir¬ 
culation  of  air  through  the  calf.  Be  care¬ 
ful  not  to  disturb  the  covering  to  the 
kidneys.  Now  balance  evenly  on  the  gam¬ 
brel  and  place  a  stick  of  suitable  length 
in  the  opening  to  hold  it  in  proper  shape ; 
then  hang  in  a  cool,  dry  place  until  the 
flesh  is  “set”  and  the  animal  heat  is  all 
out.  The  stick  which  was  placed  across 
the  opening  should  now  be  removed.  In 
warm  weather  the  opening  should  be  filled 
with  a  large  piece  of  ice  and  sewed  up. 
The  calf  should  then  be  laid  down  so  that 
the  cold  air  wull  reach  all  parts  of  the 
carcass.  Never  sew  up  a  calf  except  to 
keep  in  the  ice.  Mark  for  shipment  by 
sewing  a  “shipping  tag”  to  the  bag  skin 
between  the  hind  legs.  Very  small,  young 
calves  are  liable  to  seizure  by  our  meat 
inspectors  as  unfit  for  food.  Fed  calves, 
buttermilk  calves,  grass  calves  and  year¬ 
lings  sell  much  lower  in  price  than  veal 
calves. 

Pears. — The  ordinary  run  of  KiefiPers 
are  selling  from  ,$1.50  to  ,$2..50  bbl. ;  if 
fancy,  $3.50;  demand  is  limited  on  ac¬ 
count  of  sugar  shortage ;  Lawrence,  $2.50 
to  $4. 

QtnNCES. — Fancy  large,  $4.50  to  $5 ; 
ordinary,  $2.50  to  .$4.  Little  demand  be¬ 
cause  of  sugar  shortage. 

Apples. — Low  grade  selling  slowly, 
good  demand  for  fancy  fruit  at  $5  to  $6.50 ; 
McIntosh,  $4  to  $7 ;  Jonathan,  $4  to 
$6.50  ;  Wealthy.  $3.50  to  $5  ;  Snow,  $4  to 
$5..50 ;  Spy,  $3.50  to  $7 ;  Baldwins,  $3.50 
to  $5 ;  Greening,  $4  to  $6 ;  Ben  Davis,  $3 
to  $3.50. 

Maple  Products  and  Honey. — Sugar, 
light,  17  to  18c  _lb. ;  syrup,  $1.50  to  $1.65 
gal. ;  clover  white  extracted,  16  to  18c ; 
buckwheat,  13  to  14c;  clover  comb,  21 


>  23c. 

Nuts. — Northern  chestnuts,  $10  to  $11 
u. ;  Southern,  $9  to  $10.  In  light  sup- 
ly,  good  demand. 

Potatoes  continue  in  liberal  supply, 
'rade  moderate,  market  quiet,  prices  un¬ 
hanged  ;  considex-able  poor  stock  here, 
[.rrivals  from  Virgina  selling  from  $2.75 
a  $3.25 ;  Eastern  shore  as  high  as  $3.50 ; 
late  180  lbs.,  bulk,  $3.50  to  $3.75 ;  168- 
a.  bags,  $3.50  to  $3.75;  150-lb.  bags, 
2.50  to  $3.40;  Maine,  180  lbs.,  bulk. 
3.75  to  ,$4;  168-lb.  bags,  $3.75  to  $4; 
jong  Island,  180  lbs.,  bulk,  $4  to  $4.50 ; 
08-lb.  bags,  $4  to  $4..50. 

Onions. — IMarket  weak.  State  whites, 
00  lbs.,  $2..50  to  $3 ;  yellows,  $2  to  $2.75 ; 
eds,  $2  to  $2.50. 

Beans. — Market  steady.  Marrow,  15 
o  16%c;  pea,  15  to  15%c;  red  kidney, 
.3  to  16c. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— Nov.  26  Franz  Rintelen, 
the  most  distinguished  German  agent  in 
captivity  in  any  of  the  allied  nations,  re¬ 
ceived  a  sentence  of  one  year  and  eight 
months  in  Atlanta  Federal  prison  for  hav¬ 
ing  defrauded  this  Government  in  August, 
1915,  when  he  obtained  a  passport  by 
representing  himself  to  be  an  American 
citizen. 

Secretary  McAdoo  Nov.  26  barred  from 
business  for  the  duration  of  the  war  and 
ordered  liquidated  all  insurance  com¬ 
panies  organized  under  the  laws  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  its  allies,  excepting  life  insur¬ 
ance  companies,  which  will  be  permitted  to 
continue  existing  contracts.  The  license 
under  which  the  American  managers  of 
the  foreign  firms  are  permitted  to  liqui¬ 
date  the  affairs  of  the  companies  places 
supervision  of  all  financial  transactions 
involved  under  A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  alien 
property  custodian. 

Thirty-eight  sticks  of  dynamite  were 
found  near  the  wall  of  the  Oneida  reser¬ 
voir  dam  near  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  26, 
by  Alfred  Butler,  a  hunter.  The  charge 
was  sufficient  to  have  blown  up  the  Whole 
dam.  Oneida’s  water  supply  comes  from 
the  reservoir,  and  the  police  say  blowing 
up  of  the  dam  was  part  of  a  plan  to  fire 
the  city  after  the  water  supply  had  been 
cut  off. 

November  24  a  bomb  that  exploded  in 
a  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  police  station  killed 
11  persons.  The  bomb  had  been  found 
in  a  mission  church,  and  from  there  taken 
to  the  police  station,  where  it  exploded. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Califor¬ 
nia  Federation  of  Farmers’  Co-operative 
Marketing  Associations,  held  its  first  reg¬ 
ular  meeting  in  San  Francisco  early  in 
November.  The  new  organization,  which 
claims  to  represent  an  annual  product  of 
some  $50,000,000,  comprises  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers,  Inc.,  the 
California  Associated  Olive  Growers,  Inc., 
the  California  Peach  Growers,  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Associated  Raisin  Company,  the 
Central  California  Berry  Growers,  Inc., 
the  Sebastopol  Apple  Growers’  Union,  the 
Poultry  Producers  of  Central  California, 
the  Poultry  Producers  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Inc.,  the  Almond  Association,  the 
Rice  Growers’  Association,  and  the  State 
Dairy  Association.  Th  ^  only  big  organi¬ 
zations  that  are  not  included  are  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Fruit  Growers’  Exchange,  which 
handles  the  orange  and  lemon  crops,  and 
the  Walnut  Association. 

A  resolution  from  the  County  Farm 
Bureau  at  Merced,  Colo.,  has  been  sent 
to  the  State  Council  of  Defence  asking 
that  'an  effort  be  made  to  have  operators 
of  farm  tractors  exempt  from  draft  and 
to  have  soldiers  in  the  National  Army 
possessing  skill  as  operators  returned  to 
the  farms  for  service.  The  resolution 
points  out  that  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the 
grain  farming  on  level  land  is  done  by 
tractors,  that  the  operators  are  skilled 
men,  hard  to  replace  and  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  appeal  for  increased  grain  acre¬ 
age  makes  this  request  worthy  of  imme¬ 
diate  action. 

Poisoning  of  hogs  while  in  shipment 
from  points  in  Texas  is  being  investigated 
by  the  Texas  State  Pure  Food  Commis¬ 
sioner’s  department.  Stomachs  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  hogs  poisoned  while  being  shipped 
were  examined  recently.  It  is  said  that  a 
large  number  of  hogs  in  these  shipments 
were  dead  when  they  reached  their  des¬ 
tination  from  the  effects  of  a  corrosive 
poison. 

Reservists  of  a  squad  at  the  naval  coal¬ 
ing  station  at  Portsmouth,  N,  H.,  Nov. 
23,  harvested  the  entire  corn  crop  on  a 
large  farm  there.  They  volunteered  in 
response  to  an  appeal  issued  in  behalf  of 
farmers  w'hose  crops  were  in  danger  of 
spoiling. 

The  sixtieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  State  Horticultural  Society  will  be 
held  at  Kansas  City,  M'o.,  Dec.  11  to  13. 
The  headquarters  of  the  society  and  its 
meetings  will  he  at  the  Coates  House, 
where  space  has  been  reserved  for  the 
storage  of  apples  for  the  show,  which  will 
be  a  feature  of  the  meeting. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  State  Horticultural  Society  will  be 
held  at  Madison  Dec.  11  to  13. 

With  the  idea  of  further  conserving  the 
nation’s  food  supply  by  protecting  it  from 
insect  ravages.  President  Wilson,  in  a 
proclamation  dated  Nov.  15,  has  placed 
the  arsenic  industry  of  the  United  States 
under  direction  of  the  Food  Administra¬ 
tion,  The  President’s  action  comes  in 
answer  to  a  threatened  shortage  in  the 
supply  of  arsenical  insecticides,  which  are 
the  farmer’s  chief  protection  for  his  crops 
against  the  onslaught  of  “biting  insects.” 


At  a  recent  auction  horses  sold  as  fol¬ 
lows:  One  pair  l,.35()-lb.  mares,  .$285; 
one  colt  coming  three,  $125;  last  Spring 
calves,  $25  to  $37 ;  cows  average  $75 ; 
pigs,  $5.25  each ;  shotes,  weight  75  to  100 
lbs.,  $12.50  each ;  hens,  51c  apiece.  Oats, 
70c ;  rye,  $1.74 ;  buckwheat,  $3.10  at  mill. 
Butter,  60e ;  milk,  $3.5'*  per  100  for  No¬ 
vember.  Labor  hard  to  get  at  any  price. 

Steuben  Co,,  N.  Y.  o.  i.  M. 


Butter  (retail),  49e  lb.;  eggs  (retail), 
60o  doz, ;  milk  (retail),  lOc  qt.  Cows  to 
freshen  soon,  $100 ;  potatoes,  $1.20  bu. ; 
apples,  selected,  $2  bu.  Pigs,  20c  lb. 
wholesale.  A.  6.  L. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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A  Herd  That  Averaged  312  Pounds  of 

Bufterfat  for  Eleven  Tfears 

How  Charles  Foss  made  his  Dairy  Farm  one  of  the  Most  Famous  in  the  Country 


fHIS  is  the  story 
ofaformerschool 
teacher  who 
made  good  at 
dairying.  From 
one  of  the  poor¬ 
est  herds  in  Illi¬ 
nois  he  has  built 
uponeofthebest. 
Foss  was  a  farm 
lad  in  Stephenson  County,  went  away 
to  a  little  academy  in  Dixon,  and  for  a 
while  taught  school  in  his  home  county. 
Then  he  went  back  to  the  farm,  and 
made  dairying  his  chief  line.  During  the 
first  year,  as  near  as  he  could  figure  up, 
his  cows  produced  about  I  35  pounds 
of  butterfat  each.  For  the  first  four 
years,  despite  the  fact  that  he  sold  off 
the  poorest  cows,  as  nearly  as  he  could 
tell  them,  the  average  production  was 

_ _  1  67  pounds  of 

butterfat. 

Foss  used  the  best 
methods  he  knew.  But 
he  wasn’t  getting  ahead 
as  he  thought  he  should. 
One  day  he  decided 
that  the  old  slipshod 
methods  would  never 
make  him  a  successful 
dairy  farmer.  He  had 
lea.'ned  that  the  only 
way  to  tell  exactly  what 
each  cow  was  doing, 
without  guessing  or  es¬ 
timating,  was  to  weigh 
the  milk  and  test  for 
butterfat.  He  began  to 
put  this,  and  a  few 
other  ideas  of  successful 
dairymen,  into  practice. 

At  the  end  of  a  year 
Foss  found  that  his  cows 
averaged  224  pounds 
of  butterfat.  Two  years 
later  his  herd  averaged 
307  pounds  of  butterfat 
per  year.  Since  then, 
over  an  eleven  year 
stretch,  his  cows  have 
averaged  3 1 2  pounds  of 
butterfat.  Milk  produc¬ 
tion  averaged  8000  to 
9200  lbs.  per  cow.  One 
of  Foss’  cows  went  as 
high  as  11,118  lbs.  of 
milk  and  380  pounds  of 
butterfat  per  year  in  a 


Do  You  Know 

How  much  alfalfa  you 
should  sow  per  acre? 
How  much  more  than 
pasturing  corn  en¬ 
silage  is  worth? 

If  you  failed  to  secure  a 
stand  of  clover,  do  you 
know  the  probable 
reason? 

Which  breed  of  hens 
gives  the  greatest 
number  of  eggs  when 
prices  are  highest? 
Wilt  a  change  in  feeding 
increase  the  butter-fat 
or  only  the  milk-flow? 
How  the  farmer’s  wife 
can  cut  out  half  the 
stooping  in  her  work? 
What  are  the  20  points 
of  a  good  dairy  cow? 
What  are  the  12  points 
of  a  good  bull? 

Do  you  know  when  it  is 
safe  to  use  tankage 
for  hog  feeding? 

Do  you  know  how  to  take 
a  horse’s  pulse? 

Do  you  know  how  to 
treat  a  horse  for  ring 
bone,  spavin,  or  lame¬ 
ness? 

Do  you  know  what  to  do 
in  case  of  barrenness 
in  sows? 

Do  you  know  what  mar¬ 
keting  features  to  con¬ 
sider  before  you  plant? 
Do  you  know  the  most 
important  Federal  and 
State  laws  affecting 
the  farm? 

These  are,  of  course, 
only  a  few  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  questions  an¬ 
swered  in  FARM 
KNOWLEDGE.  A  com¬ 
plete  list  would  cover 
many  pages.  You  must 
see  the  Four  Volumes, 
2000  pages,  in  order  to 
realize  fully  the  help 
they  will  give  you. 


two  year  test ;  another  averaged  1 1 , 1 99  {soundt: 
of  milk  and  397  pounds  of  butterfat  per  year, 
on  a  four  year  test. 

Applying  Others  Experience 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  first  fouii' 
years  Mr.  Foss  accomplished  comparatively  little. 
It  was  only  after  he  began  to  apply  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  others  that  his  profits  increased  so  rapidly. 
What  Foss  has  accomplished  is  typical  of  whaj 
can  be  done  by  scudying  and  adopting  the  me¬ 
thods  that  have  made  good  for  others.  In  what¬ 
ever  branch  of  agriculture  you  are  interested, 
you,  too,  can  profitably  follow  the  lead  of  those 
who  have  been  most  successful.  There  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  pay,  in  money  and  time 
to  learn  what  someone  else  has  found  out.  There 
is  no  reason  why  you  need  make  costly  mistakes 
which  others  have  paid  for.  Take  advantage  of 
the  methods,  the  plans,  the  suggestions  which 
have  been  proved  the  most  successful. 

Now  Available  to  All 

But  you  ask,  "How  can  I  find  out  what  the 
country’s  most  successful  farmers  are  doing."— 
"How  can  I  get  this  informatiop  without  going 
to  great  expense,  without  taking  a  prohibitive 
amount  of  time?"  That  is  the  question  Sears, 
Roebuck  and  Co.  has  answered  for  the  farmers 
of  America.  At  an  expense  of  over  $50,000 
for  the  editorial  material  alone,  the  successful 
farming  experiences  of  recognized  authorities  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  have  been  collected  and 
placed  within  the  covers  of  FARM  KNOWL¬ 
EDGE.  Never  before  has  a  work  of  this 
scope  and  value  been  produced.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  else  like  it  It  is  the  most  complete  and  the 
most  practical  work  ever  prepared  for  the  farm¬ 
er.  It  helps  to  eliminate  the  costly  personal 
expererimenting.  It  is  a  clearing  house  of  answers 
to  the  problems  you  must  solve  every  year.  In¬ 
stead  of  improving  your  methods  through  the 
experiences  of  your  neighbors  a  little  at  a  time 
you  can  improve  your  methods  and  increase  your 
profits  through  the  experiences  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  farmers  in  the  country,  in  a  fraction  of 
the  time. 

Suppose  Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt,  the  eminent 
dairy  authority  came  to  your  farm  for  a  week 
and  told  you  what  he  knows  about  breeding  and 
selecting  cows — suppose  F.  C.  Minkler,  Live 
Stock  Commissioner  of  New  Jersey  and  one  of 
the  great  national  authorities  on  cattle  and  swine 
feeding,  spent  a  month  on  your  place  showing 
you  what  methods  have  brought  the  greatest 
success  to  him  and  to  others — suppose  Dr.  A. 
S.  Alexander,  the  most  prominent  Veterinarian 
in  the  country,  was  right  on  your  place  when 
there  was  danger  of  your  losing  a  horse,  a  hog,  or 
a  cow  and  told  you  what  to  do  to  save  it — sup¬ 
pose  a  super-farmer  or  a  recognized  authority  on 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  poultry;  in  fact,  every  branch  of 
farming,  could  be  with  you  tvhenyou  needed  their 
help  most — couldn’t  you  materially  increase  your 
production  and  profits?  W  ell,  that  is  what  FARM 


Two  of  Mr.  Fosa’  big  producers.  Photograph  used  by  permission  of  Prairie  Farmer 


KNOWLEDGE  means  to  you.  It  contains  the 
best  thoughts,  the  best  methods,  the  most  practical 
plans  of  over  100  men  who  have  made  good  in 
a  big  Way. 

Simple  and  Practical 

Above  all,  FARM  KNOWLEDGE  is  prac/t- 
cal.  It  is  not  a  collection  of  theories;  it  is  not  an 
idle  treatise  on  “why  you  should  farm  better;’’  it 
is  not  technical;  it  is  not  made  up  of  extracts;  it 
does  not  present  plans  and  methods  which  are  out 
of  reach  of  the  average  farmer.  Instead  FARM 
KNOWLEDGE  contains  the  results  of  actual  ex¬ 
perience  in  improving  methods  and  increasing 
profits;  was  specially  written  in  interesting  and 
easy-to-understand  language.  It  is  up-to-the-minute 
in  every  way,  yet  it  upholds  every  old-time  method 
that  has  proved  its  merit;  it  was  written  for  farm¬ 
ers  and  their  families;  it  contains  the  help  you 
want,  instantly  available  when  you  want  it. 
Glance  at  the  partial  list  of  contributors,  and  the 
partial  list  of  contents,  and  see  how  ably  this  work 
must  meet  your  needs. 

Only  Seven  Cents  a  Day 

In  order  that  every  farmer  in  the  country  may 
have  the  helpful  information  contained  in  FARM 
KNOWLEDGE!,  we  have  made  the  price  so  low 
and  the  terms  so  easy  that  all  can  afford  it  You 
need  send  a  deposit  of  only  $  1  with  the  coupon 
below  and  the  complete  set  will  be  shipped  at 
once.  Then,  if  for  any  reason  you  are  not  more 
than  pleased,  return  the  set  and  your  deposit  of  $  1 
will  be  refunded  promptly,  together  with  transpor¬ 
tation  charges  you  have  paid.  If  you  are  pleased, 


ffl  RN  KNOWLEPCE 

A  complete  manual  of  successful  farming;  written  by  recognized  authorities  in  all  parts  of  the  country; 
based  on  sound  principles  and  the  actual  experience  of  real  farmers — The  Farmer’s  own  Encyclopedia 
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as  we  feel  confident  you  will  be,  you  can  pay  the 
balance  on  terms  of  only  $2  a  month,  an  average 
of  less  than  seven  cents  a  day.  Our  guarantee  is 
your  assurance  of  satisfaction  or  your  money  back. 

There  are  thousands  of  plans,  methods,  ideas 
and  suggestions  in  the  2000  pages  of  FARM 
KNOWLEDGE.  Every  page  will  tell  you 
something  you  will  be  glad  to  know  about: 
Crops,  Soils,  Marketing,  Live  Stock,  Poultry,  or 
the  Home.  You  owe  it  to 
yourself — to  your  family 
— at  least  to  investigate. 

The  four  volumes  of 

FARM  KNOWL¬ 
EDGE  are  now  on  the 
press  and  will  be  ready 
shortly.  Only  a  limited 
number  of  sets  will  be 
printed  in  the  first  com¬ 
plete  edition  and  we  can 
promise  early  shipment 
only  on  orders  which  are 
mailed  during  the  next  15 
days.  We  suggest,  there¬ 
fore,  thatyou  writeus  now. 

FARM  KNOWL¬ 
EDGE  contains  nearly 
2000  pages  in  all,  16 
full  page  photographic 
plates,  and  over  3000 
other  illustrations  scattered 
throughout.  Each  volume 
also  contains  a  beautifully 
printed  frontispiece  in 
colors.  The  volumes  are 
9^  inches  high  by 
inches  wide  and  each  book 
is  nearly  2  inches  thick. 

The  green  Buckram  bind¬ 
ing  is  both  handsome  and 
durable. 

Send  in  the  coupon  or 
a  letter  now,  while  the 
matter  is  before  you.  You 
have  nothing  to  lose.  On 
the  other  hand,  FARM 
KNOWLEDGE  may 
be  the  means  of  solving 
the  problems  that  have 
puzzled  you  for  years, 
problems  that  may  be 
costing  you  hundreds  of 
dollars  every  year.  Write 
today. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and 
Company,  Chicago. 


A  Few  of  the  100 
Great  Authorities 

C.  F.  Curtiss,  one  of 
the  biggest  live  stock 
men  in  the  countrj;  and 
probably  the  best  judge 
of  heavy  horses  in  Amer¬ 
ica. 

W.  S.  CoRSA,  owner  of 
“Carnot,”  one  of  the 
finest  Percheron  horses 
in  the  world;  a  practical 
farmer  with  a  large  mod- 
elfarra  at  Whitehall,  HI. 

C.  B.  HUTCHISON5 
father  of  the  Missouri 
Corn  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  Born  and  raise,! 
on  a  Missouri  farm. 

H.  G.  Van  Pelt,  one 
of  the  owners  of  Water¬ 
loo  Jersey  Farm,  at 
Waterloo,  Iowa  A  prac¬ 
tical  breeder  and  dairy¬ 
man  of  many  years’  e.x- 
perience. 

F.  C.  Minkler  of  New 
Jersey  and  J.  M.  Evvard 
of  Iowa,  the  two  big 
national  authorities  on 
cattleand  swine  feeding. 

C.  H.  Eckles  of  the 
University  of  Missouri, 
the  outstanding  Ameri¬ 
can  authority  on  Dairy 
Breeding. 

E.H.  Farrington,  one 
of  the  most  prominent 
authorities  in  America 
on  Agricultural  Chem¬ 
istry. 

C.  S.  Plumb  of  Ohio, 
the  national  authority 
on  producing  beef. 

Alva  Agee,  famous 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 
of  New  Jersey. 

Dean  W.  N.  Jardine 
of  Kansas,  the  leading 
authority  in  the  United 
States  on  Dry  Farming. 

Dr.  a.  S.  Alexander, 
Director  of  Horse  breed¬ 
ing  and  Professor  of 
Veterinary  Science  in 
the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin. 

Reese  V.  Hicks,  for¬ 
merly  President  of  the 
American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Only  the  lack  of  space 
prevents  us  from  giving 
similar  details  of  nearly 
100  other  well  -  known 
authorities  who  are  con¬ 
tributors  to  FARM 
KNOWLEDGE. 
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Please  ship  me  “Farm  Knowledge”  (Four  vol¬ 
umes.  2000  pages)  for  examination.  1  enclose  Jl.OO 
deposit,  and  if  I  decide  to  keep  and  use  the  books, 
I  will  pay  $2.00  each  month  for  seven  consecutive 
months;  then  the  books  become  my  property.  1  am 
to  have  the  privilege  of  sending  back  the  books 
if  unsatisfactory,  in  which  event  you  are  to  return 
my  deposit  of  $1.00  and  also  the  transportation 
charges  I  paid. 

I  have  always  been  faithful  in  paying  my  ob¬ 
ligations,  and  am  making  this  statement  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  you  to  grant  me  these  terms 
and  to  assure  you  that  you  may  feel  safe  in  trust¬ 
ing  me  to  pay  as  agreed. 


N:im« 

(^ifirn  your  name  here  plainly  and  carefully) 

Post  office 

R.F.D.  Bo.k 

No.  Nr» 

Street 
and  No. 

I  have  been  located  in 

this  place  since 

How  large 

Own  or 

is  your  farm? 

Rent? 

References 

Ilf  under  some  member  of  your  family  wiio  is  of  as* 
ond  respoasible  should  sisrn  this  order  with  you  or  for  you. ) 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Comfort. — I  would  like  to  have  you 
here  tonight  for  a  little  visit.  It  is  the 
Saturday  before  Thanksgiving,  and  the 
weather  has  turned  very  cold.  The  north 
wind  is  roaring  down  our  valley,  and 
.Tack  Frost  has  put  n  bite  into  it.  We 
would  not  let  that  trouble  us,  for  the  open 
fire  is  roaring  and  we  icnow  that  our  12 
humans  and  SO  brutes  are  all  comfortable. 
We  will  not  attempt  any  conservation  of 
fuel  on  a  night  like  this.  There  is  plenty 
of  wood  in  tlie  sh(‘d  and  any  fjuantity  of 
it  over  the  hill  in  the  woods,  so  give  that 
fire  a  little  poke  and  put  on  that  big  log. 
'I'ake  the  big  cliair  at  the  right  of  the 
fire — you  will  find  a  nasket  of  ai)plcs  in 
the  corner.  Help  yourself.  ^ly  advice 
would  be  to  try  one  of  these  bright  red 
Suttons.  However,  you  can  have  a  Ben 
D.avis  if  you  want  one.  On  a  night  like 
this  you  can  have  just  what  you  want. 

Human  TvIFE. — There  you  are,  moving 
your  chair  away  from  the  fire.  I  ex¬ 
pected  that,  for  T  know  the  power  of  that 
old  fireplace  to  shoot  out  the  heat.  I  am 
glad  I  did  not  live  in  the  old  days  when 
people  had  no  stoves.  Seems  to  mo  the 
women  and  old  folks  who  had  to  be  at  the 
fireplace  so  much  must  have  looked  and 
felt  much  like  ham  or  bacon.  They  seemed 
to  raise  good  sturdy  children  in  those  days, 
yet  I  am  glad  our  own  children  have  the 
advantage  of  some  modern  imi)i’ovements 
at  least.  Our  first  brood  of  children  knew 
onlj^  candles  and  kerosene  lami)S  and  coal 
stoves.  In  those  days  all  the  water  we 
had  was  i)umped,  bucket  by  bucket,  out 
of  the  well.  Now,  with  this  second  brood, 
we  have  tapped  the  spring  on  the  hill,  so 
that  water  flows  through  the  house,  heat¬ 
ing  and  washing  as  needed.  Then  we 
have  tapped  the  electric  wire,  and  can 
flood  the  house  with  light,  or  cook  or  turn 
a  wheel.  Now,  does  all  this  “convenience” 
make  this  second  brood  of  children  su¬ 
perior  to  the  other?  Are  any  of  them 
likely  to  turn  out  any  better  than  you 
or  I  because  they  are  having  an  easier 
and  more  convenient  childhood? 

Youth.— That  is  too  much  for  me.  My 
daughter  seems  inclined  to  think  that 
these  “conveniences”  of  life  are  not  en¬ 
ervating,  but  they  fit  men  and  women  to 
take  a  better  part  in  the  world.  Berhaps 
we  might  accept  that  as  a  little  hint  or 
suggestion  about  ourselves,  but  verj  likely 
this  young  woman’s  mother  could  give  tes¬ 
timony.  AYe  cannot  call  on  this  good  lady 
to  answer,  for  she  has  gone  to  the  citj  to 
preside  at  some  important  meeting.  She 
will  stay  in  so  as  to  attend  church  to¬ 
morrow.  The  childiam  inform  me  that 
mother  can  make  “a  fine  speech,”  and  she 
may  be  trusted  to  confine  her  oratory  to 
the  things  she  knows  about — and  that  is 
the  first  foundation  principle  of  effective 
oratory.  Hot  air  never  moved  anyone 
permanently  e-xcept  as  the  heat  of  that 
fire  forces  you  to  move  your  chair  back. 
But  why  do  you  sit  there  idle?  Take  an¬ 
other  apple.  1  will  guarantee  that  North¬ 
ern  Spy  to  suit  you. 

Veterans. — This  war  is  stirring  us  all 
up  to  new  activities.  My  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ter  are  helping  to  develop  what  they  call 
“the  woman  power  of  New  Jersey.”  Now 
if  that  is  organized  and  developed  by  sen¬ 
sible  and  practical  women  it  will  have  a 
wonderful  influence  upon  the  State.  If 
the  fad  workers  and  impractical  play¬ 
things  control  it  the  power  will  be  wasted. 
One  thing  is  sure,  we  cannot  win  this  war 
■'without  help  from  the  women.  They 
know  their  work  better  than  we  do,  and 
they  will  do  their  organizing  and  become 
veterans.  And  we  have  a  veteran  up¬ 
stairs.  The  largest  boy  lies  there  with  a 
broken  leg.  It  is  a  small  bone — not  seri¬ 
ous — but  he  has  to  lie  there  while  that 
bone  imitates  the  women,  and  knits ! 
It  happened  in  a  game  of  football.  Some 
player  on  the  other  side  tried  to  make  the 
goal,  and  this  boy,  like  the  French  at 
A'erdun,  said  “They  shall  not  pass.”  So 
down  they  went  on  the  ball.  I  do  not 
know  what  happened  to  the  other  boy,  but 
this  one  hobbled  home  with  his  broken 
leg.  He  will  soon  be  all  right,  and  wants 
to  get  into  football  again!  Foolish,  you 
say?  And  yet,  what  would  we  have 
thought  of  ourselves  40  years  ago  if  we 
had  permitted  a  broken  leg  to  break  our 
l)ride  of  conquest?  The  other  children 
are  upstairs  with  this  veteran.  They  will 
soon  be  down  here  before  going  to  bed. 


and  I  advise  you  to  make  sure  of  several 
of  these  apples  before  they  come. 

Bedtime  Bunch. — Here  they  are,  the 
full  quartette  of  youngsters.  The  little 
girls  will  sit  with  me  in  my  chair  to 
munch  their  apples;  the  boys  get  nearer 
to  the  fire.  By  rights  I  ought  to  tell 
them  a  story  about  Squire  Coon  and  Mr. 
Mu.'ikrat,  but  most  likely  you  can  tell  a 
better  one,  so  let's  hear  from  you.  I  owe 
these  girls  10  cents  apiece  for  husking 
corn  and  raking  leaves.  They  knew  what 
to  save  out  for  seed,  too.  That  boy  is  a 
trapper.  You  will  see  him  tramping  off  at 
daylight  to  look  at  his  .traps.  Out  in  the 
shed  you  will  find  one  ’possum  and  eight 
muskrat  skims — the  foundation  of  a  good 
fur  business.  As  for  eating  apples — ^I 
told  you  to  get  hold  of  several  good  ones 
before  this  troop  of  apple  scouts  came  on 
the  scene.  I  tell  you  there  is  nothing  like 
apples  to  put  the  “a”  strong  into  patriot¬ 
ism.  A  man  asked  me  the  other  day  if 
I  really  tluuight  these  young  fellows  who 
are  going  into  the  army  could  ever  be 
trained  to  hold  their  own  with  those  big 
Germans  who  have  been  prei)aring  for  40 
years!  Yes,  sir,  these  young  men  will  be 
formed  into*  the  finest  army  this  world 
ever  saw,  and  they  will  come  back  later 
and  put  new  life  and  spirit  into  this 
country.  AVJiy,  the  men  and  women  who 
are  to  i)ut  this  war  through  have  come 
up  from  just  such  children  as  these  apple 
eater.s.  But  it’s  bedtime,  and  off  they 
go  into  that  happy  land  where  every¬ 
thing  seems  happy  and  gay. 

OinsiDE. —  Between  bites  at  that  apple 
I  see  you  looking  out  through  the  window. 
It  is  cold,  but  who  cares?  The  corn  is  all 
in  the  barn,  dry  as  powder.  All  over  this 
country  most  of  the  corn  was  hauled  in 
without  husking.  The  rats  may  get  some 
of  it,  but  we  husk  on  cold  and  rainy  days 
when  outside  work  would  be  slow.  We 
never  had  better  corn  than  this  .season. 
The  apples  are  mostly  all  sold — a  few 
only  yet  to  be  delivered.  As  usual,  we 
could  have  sold  twice  as  many  a.s  we 
could  supply.  Prices  were  good  and  so 
were  the  apples.  There  is  only  one  little 
strip  of  land  left  uncovered  for  AVinter. 
On  all  the  rest  of  our  cultivated  land  we 
have  rye  or  rye  and  vetch  growing  in 
good  shape.  AA’hat  a  crop  that  will  mean 
for  plowing  under  next  Spring.  On  the 
hill  there  is  a  thick  sod,  and  AIei*rill  will 
begin  plowing  that  next  week.  You  don’t 
believe  in  Fall  plowing?  AA’'ell,  we  will 
argue  that  out  a  little  later — over  an¬ 
other  apple.  That  strawberry  ground  back 
of  the  house  will  soon  be  firm  enough  for 
the  mulch.  It  ought  to  go  on  early. 
Many  a  man  gets  pneumonia  through  fail¬ 
ure  to  get  out  his  AA’'inter  overcoat  in 
time.  AYhen  the  ground  is  crusted  firm 
we  will  cover  the  plants  with  a  thick  coat 
of  strong  manure  and  let  them  alone  until 
next  year. 

Animals. — As  we  sit  here  by  this 
warm  fire  it  is  good  to  think  all  the  dumb 
members  of  the  family  are  singing  songs 
of  satisfaction.  The  cat  is  in  a  warm 
place  at  the  barn,  waiting  for  a  rat  to 
appear.  The  dog  lies  comfortably  in  his 
nest,  with  one  eye  open  for  strangers.  In 
the  barn  the  horses  munch  their  constalks 
and  stamp  their  feet  in  applause.  Tom 
and  Broker  have  forgotten  their  hard  pull 
at  the  plow,  and  stretch  their  limbs  in 
solid  comfort.  Cranky  old  Bob  forgets 
to  turn  the  crank  of  his  discontent.  The 
pigs  lie  in  a  warm  heap  in  their  clean 
house.  Jeremiah  .Tersey  has  wormed  him¬ 
self  into  the  most  comfortable  place  in 
the  pile,  all  unmindful  that  this  is  his  last 
Saturday.  If  the  weather  holds,  Jere¬ 
miah  will  be  pork  before  Thanksgiving 
Day,  but  that  is  not  troubling  him  to¬ 
night.  The  Bed  hens  have  .'no  fault  to 
find.  Their  representativles at  college 
and  contest  have  not  brought  renown,  but 
a  hen  has  few  of  the  mental  evorries  of  a 
sensitive  parent.  These  hens  are  shelling 
us  with  eggs,  and  a  few  gay  young  fel¬ 
lows  are  ready  to  provide  meat,  so  why 
worry  about  them?  The  new  cow  has 
come,  and  the  old  one  will  soon  pass  on 
into  beef.  AVe  shall  have  to  hold  a  fam¬ 
ily  council  and  name  this  fine  new  milk 
lady.  She  is  white,  with  black  spots — 
that  names  her  breed.  You,  it  seems,  are 
a  Guernsey  man.  AA^ell,  Mollie,  the  old 
cow,  now  passing  away,  is  a  grade  Guern¬ 
sey.  'She  is  a  veteran,  and  has  served  us 
faithfully.  It’s  a  fine  night,  though.  The 
stars  are  out  and  the  air  is  crisp  and 
cold.  Come,  have  another  apple.  Let  me 
put  the  big  apple  chunk  on  the  fire.  Then 
we  will  pull  up  our  chairs  and  argue  out 
these  questions  about  Fall  plowing  and 
the  best  breed.  If  that  raw  apple  doesn’t 
suit,  I  know  where  there  is  a  dish  of 
'baked  Bakhvins,  and  I  think  I  can  find  the 
cake  which  our  folks  have  hidden  away 
for  tomorrow.  Come,  now,  the  house  is 
still  and  we  old-timers  can  enjoy  life 
talking  over  old  friends  and  old  times. 
Come  on  back  where  we  used  to  live. 

n.  w.  c. 
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Victrola  XVII.  $265 
Victrola  XVII.  electric.  $325 

Moho^ny  or  oak 


:■  1i: 


'li 


Itiiimitnntt 


Will  there  be 
aWtrola  in  your  home 
this  Christmas? 

To  hear  the  world’s  beet  music  is  a  pleasure 
every  one  enjoys,  and  the  artists  who  entertain 
you  on  the  Victrola  are  the  artists  every  one 
wants  to  hear.  The  world’s  greatest  artists — 
and  they  make  records  for  the  Victrola  exclusively. 

Caruso,  Alda,  Calve,  Culp,  de  Gogorza,  De 
Luca,  Farrar,  Gadski,  Galli-Curci,  Gluck,  Hempel, 
Homer,  Journet,  Martinelli,  McCormack,  Melba, 
Ruflo,  Schumann-Heink,  Scotti,  Sembrich,  Tetra¬ 
zzini,  and  other  famous  singers  of  the  opera  and 
concert  Stage.  Elman,  Kreisler,  Paderewski, 
Powell,  Zimbalist,  arid  other  noted  instrumen¬ 
talists.  Sousa’s  Band.  Pryor’s  Band,  Conway’s 
Band,  Victor  Herbert’s  Orchestra,  and  other  bands 
and-  orchestras  of  world-wide  renown,  Harry 
Lauder,  Nora  Bayes,  Raymond  Hitchcock,  and 
a  host  of  other  favorite  entertainers. 

yCet  a  Victrola  this  Christmas.  There  are  Victor  dealers  everywhere, 
and  they  will  gladly  play  your  favorite  music  for  you  and  demonstrate  the 
various  styles  of  the  Victor  and  Victrola — $10  to  $400.  Write  to  us  for  the 
handsome  illustrated  Victor  catalogs,  and  name  and  address  of  nearest  Victor 
dealer. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

tb«  R«Klat«r*d  Trmda-tnark  of  tit*  Victor  Talklsc  Machtoo  CompoAy  4aatcn«tlB« 
lha  preducta  cf  thta  Company  only.  Warmn«:  tha  uaa  of  tha  wor4  Victrola  upon  or  in  tha  pro- 
BtoUoB  or  aala  of  00/  otbar  tolklAs  Maebloo  or  Pbesocraph  producta ftilalaafUnk  an4  UlcvoL. 

Victor 

Supremacy 


HIS  MASTERS  VOICE 

^»EC.4XSPiST.Orr 


To  tcBura  Victor  quality,  alwara 
took  for  tha'  famoua  trademark, 
*'Hia  Maatcr'a  Voice.'*  It  It  on 
all  ccnulne  producta  of  tha  Victor 
Talking  Macblaa  Conpany. 


^imm 

Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmers’  big  questions. 

How  can  I  grow  crops  with  less 
expense  ?  How  can  I  save  in  plant¬ 
ing  potatoes  ?  How  make  high 
priced  seed  go  farthest  2  Tha 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

solves  the  labor  problem  and  makes 
the  best  use  of  high  priced  seed. 

Means  $5  to  $50  extra  profit  per  acre. 

Every  seed  piece  in  its  place 
and  only  one.  Saves  1  to  2 
bushels  seed  per  acre.  Uni 
form  depth;  even 
spacing.  We  make 
afull  line  of  potato 
machinery.  Send 
for  booklet  today. 

No  Misses 
No  Doubles 

Bateman M’f’g Co.,  Box  2B,,  Grenlocli,N.J. 


out'  of  your 

OLD  BAGSn 

You  will  bo  surprised  how  much  money  we  wil 
pay  you  for  your  old  bags,  torn  or  sound,— any 
quantity.  Don’t  let  them  lie  around  and  rot  when 
you  can  turn  them  into  money. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

and  we  mail  check  as  soon  as  shipment  is  received. 
Take  advantage  of  present  high  prices— write  today 
for  price-list  and  shipping  instructions.  Largest 
direct  buyers  of  bags  in  the  world.  References  — 
Citizens  fiank  of  Buffalo,  Dun  or  Bradstreet. 
IROQUOIS  BAG  CO. 

395  Howard  St..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


National  Fire  Proofing  Company 


USE  NATCO  DRAIN  TILE 

Farm  drainage  demands  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of  best 
Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned — everlasting.  Don’t  have  to  dig 
’em  up  to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  'Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
lots.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  IMPERISHABLE 
SILO,  Natco  Building  Tile  and  Natco  Sewer  Pipe. 

1121  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Uhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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REX  STRIP  SHINGLES 


THIS  IS  A  FAIR  OFFER 


T^^HEN  you  buy  our  roofing  it  is 
guaranteed  to  be  satisfactory. 
If  it  is  not,  you  may  ship  it  back 
and  we  will  bear  all  expenses. 

If  our  roofings  prove  unsatisfactory 
after  applied — showing  that  the  material 
itself  is  defective — we  will  gladly  make 
reasonable  adjustment  even  to  the  extent 
of  furnishing  a  new  roof  free  of  cost. 

Our  roofings  are  of  such  good  quality 
that  we  rarely  are  called  upon  to  fulfill 
the  terms  of  our  guarantee.  When  we 
are,  it  is  done  without  a  quibble. 

There  probably  is  a  dealer  in  your  town 
who  sells  Rex  Products.  If  not,  you  can  buy 
direct  from  us  just  as  safely.  Our  bia  Catalog 
No.  20  fully  describes  Rex  Products.  It  will  be 
sent  (samples  and  prices  included)  on  request. 

THE  FLINTKOTE  COMPANY 

105  Pearl  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Chicago  New  York  New  Orleans 


The  standard  handbook  on  gas  engine 
compression.  Every  farmer  who  runs  an 
automobile,  engine,  tractor,  etc.,  ought 
to  have  it. 

It  tells  how  McQuay-Norris  \ g a.v<.-\5oof 
Piston  Rings  give  more  power,  save  gas, 
reduce  carbon. 

McQuay-Norris  Mfg.  Co. 

2878  Locust  St.  St.  Louis.  U.  S.  A. 


pitch  Your  Land 

With  This  i^imjsilex 


Sent  on 
1 0  Days' 
Trial 


Insures  crop  success  In  wet 
land.  Saves  hillsides.  DigsV- 
Hhaped  ditch  In  any  soil.  Ad- 
Jiistahle  to  narrow  or  wide  cut 
Mostly  steel.  Reversible, 
Pquals  too  men.  Write  for 
free  book,  prices,  termsand 
money-back  guarantee, 
Simplex  Farm  Ditcher  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  6iS  Owensboro,  Ky. 


Successful  Crops 

You  may  be  certain  of  big  profitable 
crops  If  you  adopt  the  most  up-to-date 
method  of  seed  grain  treatment  as  re¬ 
commended  by  the  U.  S.  DepL  of 
Agriculture — 

FORMffLDEHynE 

Former’s  Friend 

This  powerful  disinfectant  destroys 
grain  smuts,  rust  and  fungus  growth. 

It  prevents  flax  wilt,  also  scab  and 
black-leg  diseases  of  potatoes.  It  rids 
stables  and  chicken  houses  of  disea^ 
germs  and  flies.  Formaldehyde  is 
surely  a  great  boon  to  the  fsumer. 
Our  Formaldehyde  at  your  dealer, 
35  cents  in  pint  bottles  will  treat  40 
bushels  of  seed.  Big  illustrated  Hand 
Book  sent  on  request — free. 

Perth  Amboy  Chemical  Works 

100  William  Street  New  Yorkjq 


RURALISMS 


“  A  Potato  Pen  ” 

Last  Spring  most  of  the  papers  con¬ 
tained  an  article  about  growing  potatoes 
in  a  pen.  It  was  stated  that  42  bushels  of 
potatoes  were  grown  on  a  plot  of  ground 
eight  feet  square,  or  an  equivalent  of  28,- 
0()0  bushels  to  the  acre.  That  was  enough 
to  drive  any  sensible  man  away  from  the 
proposition,  espeeially  when  the  name  of 
one  Hendrix  of  Kansas  City  was  plainly 
given.  This  was,  of  course,  a  scheme  on 
the  part  of  Ilendri.x  to  obtain  a  lot  of 
personal  advertising.  The  papers  that 
printed  his  stuff  ought  to  have  .  known 
better,  but  evidently  they  did  not.  and 
the  result  was  this  scheme  went  the 
rounds. 

The  plan  was  to  ’build  a  pen  somewhat 
like  a  hogpen — the  picture  given  below 
showing  how  it  was  to  be  constructed. 
The  potatoes  were  planted  in  thin  layers 
of  dirt  and  manure,  the  proposition  being 
that  the  vines  would  grow  out  every¬ 
where  between  the  rails  so  that  the  whole 
thing  would  be  covered  with  vine.  The 
result  would  be  that  the  inside  of  the 
pen  ought  to  be  one  solid  mass  of  potatoes 
at  the  end  of  the  season.  It  does  seem 
strange  that  anyone  who  had  ever  seen 
the  potato  grow  would  really  spend 
money  on  such  a  contrivance,  but  it  is 
evident  that  thousands  of  people  did  so, 
and  what  else  Hendrix  ever  got  out  of 
them  will  probably  remain  a  secret.  We 
were  urged  to  expose  this  scheme  last 
Spring,  but  it  seemed  so  foolish  and  child¬ 
ish  'that  it  did  not  seem  possible  any  of 
our  readers  would  seriousl.v  undertake  it, 
and  we  have  found,  ulifortunately.  that 
oftimes  an  exposure  of  such  a  thing  only 
advertises  it  for  people  who  think  they 


How  the  Potato  Pen  was  Made 

are  smart  enough  to  beat  the  game.  Now. 
however,  we  print  a  picture  of  one  of 
these  potato  pens,  sent  us  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Howland  of  Michigan,  and  here  is  what 
Mr.  Rowland  has  to  say  about  his  expe¬ 
rience  : 

“I  saw  a  newspaper  item  about  a  pen 
for  growing  potatoes.  I  got  busy  at  once, 
and  about  .Inly  1  I  had  pen  completed 
and  had  a  picture  taken  of  it.  I  followed 
directions  very  closely,  planted  ly^  bush¬ 
els  of  potatoes,  costing  $2  per  bushel ; 
total,  $2.50.  Tlie  moisture  was  good  all 
of  the  time.  They  came  up  well  only  on 
top  of  the  pen,  not  to  amount  to  any¬ 
thing  around  the  sides.  On  Nov.  6  I 
harvested  my  crop,  IIG  potatoes,  not  quite 
one  peck.  I  am. the  laughing  stock  of  this 
vicinity  at  present;  they  all  say,  T  told 
you  so.’  ” 

He  seems  to  have  spent  $2.50  and  a  lot 
of  time;  as  a  result  but  one  peck  of  po¬ 
tatoes  and  became  “the  laughing  stock  of 
the  neighborhoiKl.”  He  really  got  out  of  it 
very  well,  and  he  is  not  likely  to  try  any 
more  of  these  schemes  of  taking  nature 
by  the  collar  and  running  her  across  lots. 


Florists’  Greens 

It  is  too  late  now  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  with  firms  dealing  in  Christmas 
greens,  though  much  material  is  sent  in 
late  to  regular  dealers.  In  spite  of  early 
snows  in  some  sections,  the  supply  seems 
quite  up  to  previous  years,  and  of  good 
quality.  English  mistletoe  is  not  expect¬ 
ed,  owing  to  freight  difficulties  and  the 
fact  that  much  of  it  came  from  certain 
sections  of  France.  Among  standard 
greens,  boxwood  sjii-ays  are  quoted  at  $15 
per  1(^  lbs. ;  dagger  and  fancy  ferns.  $1 
to  $1.50  per  1,0()() ;  laurel  festooning,  5c 
and  6c  per  yard ;  branch  laurel,  large 
bunches,  35c ;  ground  pine,  10c  per  lb. ; 
ground  pine  festooning,  Sc  and  10c  per 
yard;  laurel  wreaths,  ,$2.50  to  $3  per 
doz. ;  Southern  galax  leaves,  $1  to  .$2  per 
1,000,  bronze  and  green.  Green  is  usu¬ 
ally  lower  in  price  than  bronze.  Natural 
sheet  moss,  per  bag  of  100  square  feet, 
$1.75  to  $2 ;  perpetuated  sheet  moss,  per 
bag,  $.3.50 ;  sphagnum  moss.  5-hbl.  bales, 
$1.80  per  bale ;  fancy  holly,  per  case 
(2x2x4  ft.),  $.3.25.  Ruscus,  or  butcher’s 
broom  from  the  South,  red  in  color,  is 
very  popular,  selling  at  about  75c  per  lb. ; 
it  is  also  gilded,  silvei’ed  and  otherwise 
colored  for  special  use.  The  florists  ab¬ 
sorb  Immense  quantities  of  these  woods 
materials  now,  pi-oviding  work  for  many 
in  communities  where  ready  money  is  not 
plentiful.  This  Winter,  however,  the  fuel 
shortage  is  causing  acute  anxiety  in 
greenhouse  circles,  as  there  is  an  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  the  attitude  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  will  take  towards  this  busi¬ 
ness.  If  flowers  are  declared  a  luxury, 
and  as  such  curtailed  in  fuel  supplies, 
it  will  mean  widespread  disaster  to  a 
host  of  men  and  women  whose  entire  cap¬ 
ital  is  tied  up  in  greenhouse  property. 


Wet  Work — Dry  Feet 


Redakin  Shos. 
Serviceable,  eona- 
fortable  and 
dependable. 


iAMBertville 

'^RUBBER  FOOTWEAR^ 

NO  matter  how  rough  the  work — how  hard  the  knocks,  how  demand 
wet  the  slush  and  snow,  you  can  buy  the  right  kind  of  footwear 
from  the  dealer  that  sells  Lambertville  Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes. 

There’s  a  Lambertyille  Brand  for  Every  Purpose  and  Every  Purse 

That  means  that  when  you  buy  Lambertville  you  get  what  you  want. 
You  don  t  have  to  take  boots  or  shoes  that  don’t  exactly  suit  your  pur¬ 
pose.  Pick  out  yours  from  the  following  brands.  Every  Lambertville 
Brand  bears  a  Green  Oval  Label  that  assures  your  getting  the  best  in 
rubber  footwear. 


Snag- Proof — All  rubber  and  duck. 
Seven  thicknesses  of  rubber  ground  into 
the  heavy  duck. 

Redskin  —  Made  of  long  wearing  red 
rubber. 

Lamco — Pure  gum  reinforced  with  seven 


stout  ribs  to  prevent  cracking  or  breaking. 
L,  Brand — Duck  vamp,  long  service  foot¬ 
wear  at  moderate  price. 

White — Pure  white  rubber  in  Snag- 
Proof  quality — Steam  cured  in  vacuum, 
designed  for  extreme  severe  service. 

You  should  find  Lambertville  Footwear  for  sale  at  the  best  store  in  your  locality. 
Not  all  stores  sell  the  Lambertville  line  because  we  limit  the  sale  to  merchants  who  value 
a  satisfied  customer  above  a  quick  profit.  If  you  do  not  find  a  dealer  near  you,  write  us 
direct  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

LAMBERTVILLE  RUBBER  CO.,  Lambertville,  N.  J, 


The  useful 
gift- 


hallmark 

SHIRTS 

FOR  CHRISTMAS 

Typify  true  economy — Fit  well — Look  well 
— And  do  wear. 

Colors  are  indanthrene— We  guarantee  they  will 
not  fade— Will  last  as  long  as  the  shirt. 

Fabric  and  Detail  Quality  Kept  Up 

You  will  find  just  the  colors  and  patterns  you 
wish  at  your  own  dealer’s. 

HALL.  HARTWELL  &  CO..  Makers,  Troy,  N.Y. 


HAND  POWER. 

1^4  Stump 


Write  today  for 
special  offer  and  free  booklet 
on  Land  Clearing 


Works  on  any  land,  on  hillsides  and  marshes 
where  horses  cannot  operate. 

Easily  rips  out  any  stump  that  can  be  pulled  by  any 
horse  power  machine  at  about  one-half  the  cost.  Safer, 
better  and  cheaper  than  powder.  One  man  with  a  K 
can  outpull  16  horses.  Works  by  leverage — same  prin¬ 
ciple  as  a  jack.  100  pounds  pull  on  the  lever  gives  a  48 
ton  pull  on  the  stump.  Made  of  the  finest  steel. 
Guaranteed  against  breakage.  Endorsed  by  U.  S. 
Government  experts. 

WALTER  J.  FITZPATRICK 

182  Fifth  St.,  San  Francisco,  California 


Roofing  Prices  “Smashed” 

"We  beat  the  world"  on 
good  mill  ends.  Slate  coated 
(heavier  than  3-ply),  needs 
no  painting;  Are  retardent 
(color,  red  or  grayish  green). 
$1.68  for  100  sq.  ft. :  slato 
coat  mill  ends  shingles 
(color  red  or  green),  $3.48  square;  rubber  roofing,  3- 
ply,  $1.85  sq. ;  2-ply,  J)8c  sq. ;  1-ply.  78c  sq. ;  includ¬ 
ing  nails  and  cement.  SAVE  50  per  cent.  Fresh  oar 
load.  Mail  check  with  order  today. 


—  ...  *<'^6  ROOFING  COMPANY, 

107  W.  Third  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


The  Threshing  Problem 

Threshes  cowpeas  and  soy  beans 
from  the  mown  vines,  wheat,  oats, 
rye  and  barley.  A  perfect  combina¬ 
tion  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  "The  machine  I 
have  been  looking  for  for  20  years."  W.  F.  Massey. 
"It  will  meet  every  demand."  IT.  A.  Morgan,  Di¬ 
rector  Tenn.  Exp.  Station.  Booklet  29  free. 

KOGER  PEA  &  BEAN  THRESHER  CO.. 

Morristown.  Tenn. 


SUNSET  ROOFING 

GIVES  LONG  SERVICE 


We  Sell  the  User  Direct. 
You  Save  .50-. 7S  per  Roll. 

Why  pay  lilgher  prices  for  no  greater 
roofing  value  or  longer  roofing  serv¬ 
ice?  This  roofing  has  been  kno^vn. 
for  20  years  and  its  proven  quality 
has  made  WEDt’O  on  roofing  rec¬ 
ognized  as  a  mark  of  satisfactory 
service.  Dlrect-to-user  means  low 
prices.  Order  now. 

Guaranteed  as  Represented 
Sunset  will  stand  more  frost,  heat, 
cold,  thawing  or  wind  than  many 
more  expensive  roofings,  and  we 
duplicate  any  other  manufacturer’s 
quality  or  service  guarantee  for 
roofing  of  simiiar  quaiity.  l-p!y, 
11.38;  2- ply,  $1.65;  3-ply,  $1.90. 
Roofing  Price  List  and  Fall  Bargain  Sheet  of 
Building  Material  FREE, 

WEBBFR  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

_ 82 Thompson  St.  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


Heavy 
3  ply 

SUNSET 

Hoofing 

ONLY 
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Advertising  rates,  76  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  aiivertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  It,  you  should  mention  Kib  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


i  4 H ERE’S  many  a  true  word  spoken  in  jast.”  A 
X  reader  sends  us  the  following,  taken  from  a 
local  paper: 

A  farmer  raised  a  peek  of  wheat  beside  the  River 
I  )ee ;  a  boarder  ate  a  wdieaten  loaf  “w’ay  down  in  Ten¬ 
nessee  the  loaf  the  boarder  fed  upon  cost  half  as  much 
and  more  as  did  the  farmer’s  peck  of  wheat  a  montli  or 
so  before.  “Now,  why  is  this,”  the  boarder  raved,  “they 
hold  me  up  on  bread?”  “And  w'hy  is  w'heat  so  bloomin’ 
cheap?”  the  plodding  farmer  said. 

A  guy  beyond  the  Rocky  Ridge  raised  20  pouud.s  of 
limes;  another  guy  in  old  New  York  -was  kicking  on  the 
times,  for  he  had  downed  a  gla.ss  of  “ade,”  and,  poor, 
forlorn  galoot,  had  paid  one-half  the  market  price  of  20 
pounds  of  fruit.  “Now,  why  is  this,  they  soak  me  thus 
for  this  wee  sip  of  ‘ade’?”  “And  why,”  exclaimed  the 
orchard  man,  “am  I  so  poorly  paid?” 

Now,  hold  your  horses  steady  there,  you  jay  beside  the 
Dee ;  go  easy  there,  you  Lungiw  guy  in  sunny  Tennes¬ 
see  ;  restrain  yourself,  you  orchard  man,  forbear  this 
angry  talk,  and  you,  beside  the  soda  fount  in  little  old 
Noo  Yawk,  remember  this:  Our  food  and  drink,  no 
matter  where  and  when,  must  also  be  the  food  and 
drink  of  thirty  middlemen! 

* 

The  town  of  Winsted,  Conn.,  worked  out  a  potato- 
grow'ing  scheme  this  year.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  rented  35  acres  of  land  and,  with  the 
county  farm  agent,  planted  a  crop  of  potatoes.  A 
jiotato  expert  was  hired,  labor  employed  and  a  full 
outfit  of  tools,  seed  and  fertilizer  purchased.  To 
finance  the  project  350  shares  of  stock  at  $10  per 
share  were  sold  to  families  in  the  community.  Re¬ 
turns  on  this  stock  were  to  be  made  in  potatoes,  the 
fiuyer,  of  cour.se,  taking  a  i*isk  on  a  succes.sful  ven¬ 
ture.  The  crop  ran  to  5,000  bushels  and  the  share¬ 
holders  had  them  put  into  the  cellars  for  le.ss  than 
$1  a  buyhel.  This  represented  about  two  months’ 
supply  for  the  entire  town.  We  have  not  heard  of 
just  that  plan  being  worked  out  in  any  other  com¬ 
munity.  The  saving  was  made  apparently  not  so 
much  on  the  cost  of  production  as  in  distributing 
the  crop. 

* 

I  am  .sending  you  herewith  the  editorial  page  of  the 
St.  Tx)uis  I’ost  Di.spatch  with  a  couple  of  items  marked. 
$7,tK)0,()00,()00.00  net  profit!  Where  is  it?  Either  .some 
few  farmers  are  making  enormous  profits  or  else  the 
article  is  pure  mendacity.  Why  don’t  some  of  these 
penny-a-liners  start  farming  if  there  is  so  much  money 
in  it?  There  is  one  thing  sure ;  there  is  nobody  on 
God’s  green  'footstool  who  knows  as  much  about  farm¬ 
ing  as  those  fellows  who  just  think  about  it  and  never 
tried  it.  J.  S.  SiiliLTZ. 

Missouri. 

The  article  referred  to  is  a  variation  of  the  one 
from  Ilulbert  of  Chicago,  to  which  we  recently 
referred.  Tt  is  much  like  other  foolish  comments 
made  in  the  daily  papers,  and  evidently  intended  to 
discredit  farmers  and  their  business.  We  believe 
it  is  part  of  a  settled  plan  on  the  part  of  certain  big 
intere.sts  to  throw  the  entire  blame  for  high-]iriced 
food  upon  the  farmers.  Most  of  these  newspapers 
do  not  know  anything  about  it,  but  they  do  what 
they  are  told,  or  cater  to  the  prejudices  of  city  peo¬ 
ple.  Get  these  men  out  on  the  farms  to  do  a  day's 
uork?  You  -would  have  to  carry  them  out  and 
bury  them  in  order  to  get  them  “back  to  the  land!” 

* 

WE  notice  that  whenever  some  farmer  states  a 
few  facts  about  his  business  with  a  big  cor- 
lioration  we  promptly  get  hot  attacks  in  reply. 
These  letters  apparently  come  from  country  people, 
but  investigation  usually  shows  that  the  authors  are 
agents  or  financial  friends  of  the  big  corporation. 
These  concerns  .seem  to  have  as  a  part  of  their  or¬ 
ganization  groups  of  people  trained  for  just  this 
kilnd  of  work.  Whenever  they  see  any  criticism  of 
their  company’s  methods  they  rush  into  print  with 
a  plausible  argument  in  reply.  Most  papers  seem* 
very  willing  to  print  such  matter.  Thus  .such  news¬ 
paper  discussions  are  luuch  like  a  battle  between 
trained  soldiers  and  a  group  of  volunteers.  That  is 
one  reason  why  the  daily  papers  are  making  .such 
bitter  and  unreasonable  attacks  upon  farmers.  ,We 
shall  have  to  organize  for  this  sort  of  work,  and 


trailn  farm  men  and  women  to  present  the  farmers’ 
side  in  print  It  ia  being  well  done  by  many  now, 

but  there  .should  be  more  of  it. 

* 

ON  page  1322  we  i-eferred  to  the  connection  of  E. 

G.  Lewis  with  the  food  administration  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  We  now  have  the  following  explanatory  let¬ 
ter,  which  we  are  very  glad  to  print: 

Our  attention  has  been  calle<l  to  a  clipping  from  your 
paper  in  which  you  refer  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  E. 
G.  Lewis  as  “food  director”  for  the  State  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  and  make  some  unfavorable  comments  on  his  record. 

Mr.  Ivewis  W’as  never  appointed  food  director  for  the. 
State  of  California,  or  food  administrator  for  Califor¬ 
nia,  to  use  the  proper  term.  The  Federal  Food  Admin¬ 
istrator  in  that  State  is  Mr.  Ralph  Merritt.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  intensive  campaign  for  food  pledges, 
Mr.  Merritt  made  some  use  of  Mr.  I^ewis  as  an  organ¬ 
izer  of  the  women  of  the  State,  but  as  the  re.sult  of  an 
investigation  of  his  record,  it  was  soon  decided  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  his  services. 

We  feel  confident  that  you  desire  to  he  perfectly  fair 
to  Mr.  IToover  and  the  food  administration,  and  we 
therefoi'e  hope  that  you  will  correct  the  mistaken  im¬ 
pression  given  by  the  article  to  which  we  refer. 
Re.spectfully  yours, 

XT.  S.  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION, 

Public  Information  Division, 

Frederic  C.  Underwood. 

California  papers  printed  articles  congratulating 
the  people  on  the  fact  that  such  an  able  organizer 
as  Mr.  lAjwis  was  to  show  women  how  to  conserve 
food.  Most  likely  Mr.  Lewis  wrote  those  articles 
himself,  he  being  a  great  conservator  of  shrink¬ 
ing  modesty.  This  job  of  firing  Mr.  Lewis  on  the 
strength  of  the  sulphureted  hydrogen  in  his  record  is 
the  best  thing  the  Food  Administration  Board  has 
done  yet  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  plain  i>eople! 

* 

WE  have  rarely  started  any  .subject  that  calls 
out  so  much  discussion  as  this  one  on  the 
“factory  system  in  farming.”  Two  articles  are 
given  this  week — two  sides.  The  subject  has  a  very 
much  bi'oader  scope  than  the  mere  plan  of  feeding 
the  nation,  although  we  find  that  the  younger  gener¬ 
ation  is  inclined  to  consider  that  side  of  it  alone. 
It  is  not  only  a  question  of  where  shall  the  food  come 
from,  but  who  shall  produce  it.  M'odern  history 
gives  us  facts  about  this  winch  we  cannot  ignore. 
We  firmly  believe  that  this  present  war  wmuld  have 
been  impossible  if  Germany  had  a  large  class  of  free- 
holding  farmers  such  as  we  have  in  this  country. 
Germany  is  now^  being  fed  and  her  armies  are  chiefiy 
supplied  by  the  nearest  appi-oach  to  “factory  farm¬ 
ing”  wiiicli  the  world  now'  know'S.  The  ruling  class 
in  I’russia  controls  great  tracts  of  land  and  practic¬ 
ally  monopolizes  the  production  of  food  through 
cheap  labor  of  W’omen  and  boy.s,  or  old  men  and 
W’ar  prisoners.  It  is  an  “efficient”  .system  of  produc¬ 
ing  food  and  dull  spiritless  peasants  wiio  obey  their 
masters  like  sheep,  and  thus  permit  an  autocracy 
to  drive  them  into  hateful  wmr.  We  believe  that  the 
extension  of  this  “factory  system’”  in  this  country 
Avould  in  time  destroy  the  sjiirit  and  oiiportunity 
of  the  small  freeholder  and  bring  us  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  system  of  Germany,  with  all  its  evil 
featui'es  along  w'ith  the  good.  England  nearly  lost 
the  W'ar  at  the  beginning  through  her  long  neglect  of 
fanning.  The  English  government  proceeded  on 
the  theory  that  it  makes  little  difference  wdio  pro¬ 
duces  the  food  so  long  as  it  is  supplied  by  some  one. 
Thus  through  neglecting  the  independent  or  small 
farmer  Germany  found  herself  at  the  mercy  of  her 
merciless  nobles  while  England  w'as  kept  from  star¬ 
vation  only  by  foreign  supplies.  The  English  are  now' 
rushing  to  give  every  protection  and  price  that  will 
serve  to  make  English  farming  profitable  and  iiopu- 
lar.  England  has  had  her  lesson,  and  those  W'ho 
talk  of  this  factory  system  of  farming  must  remem- 
l;er  that  the  hand  which  feeds  the  nation  must  domi¬ 
nate  it  or,  in  time,  play  the  part  of  the  poorly-paid 
servant.  Cut  out  the  small  farmer  and  what  poj>'er 
is  left  to  turn  the  corporation  farmer  into  «  servant? 

* 

New  YORK  CITYV  last  w'eek,  had  a  chance  to 
listen  to  A.  C.  Tow'uley,  president  of  the 
Farmers’  Non-partisan  League  of  North  Dakota.  A 
number  of  farmers  w'ho  came  to  the  labor  conference 
remained  to  hear  Mr.  Townley  tell  the  W'hy  and  how 
of  this  league.  Here  was  a  man  from  the  West 
where  food  production  is  the  chief  business  talking 
to  consumers  who  live  in  the  most  thickly  populated 
spot  on  earth.  Mr.  Townley  came  like  one  who 
follow’s  a  bushel  of  wheat  as  it  is  harvested,  and 
watches  it  handled  honorably  and  di.shonorably,  by 
the  honest  fingers  of  labor  and  the  thieving  fingers 
of  graft  before  it  is  delivered  as  a  loaf  in  New  York. 
He  told  in  new  w'ords  the  old  familiar  story  of  the 
35-cent  dollar  and  w’hat  happens  to  the  man  who 
honestly  tries  to  add  a  few  cents  to  it.  It  came  to 
us  all  with  great  force  that  this  35-ceut  dollar 
problem  is  nation-wide  and  at  the  bottom  of  all 
national  troubles.  The  North  Dakota  farmers  are 
engaged  in  a  life  struggle  to  w'in  the  right  to  trans¬ 
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act  their  o-wn  business.  They  claim  that  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  their  crop  is  an  inalienable  right  which 
belongs  to  them,  and  they  are  going  to  have  it. 
North  Dakota  is  very  largely  a  one-crop  State — 
wheat.  This  has  made  it  easier  for  the  dealers  and 
middlemen  to  control  distribution  and  .sale,  but  it 
al.so  makes  it  easier  for  the  farmers  lo  control  the 
situation  when  they  once  determine  to  do  so.  The 
situation  in  the  East  is  different,  though  the  need 
of  refoi'm  is  even  greater.  The  question  is  how 
far  can  the  methods  of  this  Non-partisan  T^eague 
be  applied  here.  Something  of  the  .sort  is  sure  to  be 
started  here,  and  w’e  all  want  to  start  it  right.  We 
shall  soon  print  a  clear  statement  of  what  those 
North  Dakota  farmers  have  done,  and  w'hy  their 
work  has  been  slow.  Then  w'e  shall  see  just  how' 
far  this  plan  of  work  will  fit  into  our  New'  Y’ork 
conditions.  We  may  need  the  fireworks  later,  but  the 
foundation  must  be  laid  as  firm  and  solid  as  a  rock, 
and  W’e  need  men  who  are  ready  and  unafraid,  ll’c 
leant  you!  Come  on  in  and  help! 

* 

The  patriotic  service.s  which  you  are  rendering  in  giv¬ 
ing  publicity  to  the  township  school  law  matter  are 
already  bearing  fruit.  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Wm.  Maxam,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  which  he  states 
that  a  very  live  meeting  has  just  been  held  in  Oswego 
Co.,  t>0  being  present,  and  a  committee  of  three  being 
appointed,  of  which  Mr.  Maxam  is  chairman.  This 
committee  will  co-operate  with  committees  from  other 
counties  as  per  our  suggested  plan.  I  believe  that  the 
quickest  way  to  get  action  in  the  various  counties  is  to 
have  the  various  farm  bureaus  call  a  meeting  and  take 
action  as  .soon  as  possible.  That  is  the  suggestion  of 
our  own  county  agent.  I  believe  the  farm  bureau  has 
more  life  and  a  larger  membership  than  the  Grange. 
We  are  going  to  have  a  big  farm  bureau  meeting  in 
Montgomery  County  on  Dec.  14.  d.  b.  d. 

HIS  school  law  discussion  comes  just  at  the  right 
time  to  prove  the  value  of  the  non-partisan 
farmers’  league.  Surely  it  doe.sn’t  make  any  differ¬ 
ence  W’hether  a  man  thinks  he  is  a  “crat,”  a  “can,” 
or  .some  kind  of  an  “ist”  when  it  comes  to  a  iiroposi- 
tiou  like  this  .school  law’.  Any  man  can  see  that  no 
progress  could  be  made  so  long  as  these  various  par¬ 
ties  fight  each  other  and  thus  split  up  what  might 
be  a  solid  club  into  kindling  wood.  Get  together 
over  this  school  law  and  use  the  same  organization 
to  help  put  50  farmers  in  the  New  YorJc  Legislature. 

When  the  full  returns  are  in  you  will  be  aston¬ 
ished  to  see  how  many  members  of  the  Assembly 
barely  scraped  through.  In  some  cases  a  former 
majority  of  1,500  or  more  w’^as  cut  down  to  150  or 
les.s.  No  u.se  talking,  the  w’aters  are  moving  and 
the  time  is  ripe  for  that  non-partisan  league.  Come 
on  in  and  join.  We  are  already  hearing  from  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Ix>gislature,  and  they  are  all  “atten¬ 
tive.”  Our  old  friend  Senator  E.  R.  Brow’u  has 
■  W’l’itten  a  note  which  will  make  a  fine  text  for  next 
W’eek. 

HTORIALLY  discussing  the  proposition  that 
farmers  pa.steurize  and  .sell  their  own  milk  in 
the  city  at  wholesale,  the  New  York  Evening  Sun, 
with  editorial  leaning  to  the  l)ig  milk  dealers,  .says : 

Ml’.  Dillon  who  theoretically  in  his  c.apacity  of 
Coniinissioner  of  Foods  and  Markets  repre.sents  the  city 
with  the  rest  of  the  State,  i.s  in  practice  a  partisan  of 
the_  up-State  farmer.  ’Lhe  city  needs  representative.s 
of  its  OW'D,  a  strictly  municipal  agency,  to  uphold  its 
side  of  the  milk  question.  JJniil  it  finds  the  means  to 
take  united  action  ayainst  the  united  fanners  and 
the  fairly  united  distributors  it  will  matter  little 
whether  the  farmer  or  the  distributor  controls  the 
shipping  .stations. 

It  w’ill  probably  be  useless,  but  w’e  w'ould  like  to 
enlighten  the  “Sun.”  It  does  make  a  diffei’ence  to 
the  people  of  the  city  whether  the  dealer.s  or  the 
farmers  control  distribution.  While  the  dealer  con¬ 
trols  and  exacts  an  excess  pi’ofit,  the  extra  earning 
goes  into  the  pockets  of  the  dealer  and  does  not 
stimulate  the  production  or  distribution  of  an  extra 
pint  of  milk.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  farmex’s 
came  into  complete  control  and  exacted  an  exce.ss 
profit  the  extra  earning  w’ould  increa.se  production 
on  the  farms,  and  the  inci’eased  supply  would  be 
produced  at  less  cost,  and  the  price  W’ould  be  i-educed 
to  the  consumer  in  order  to  increase  consumption 
and  di.spose  of  the  sux-plus.  No  greater  disaster 
could  befall  the  city  than  a  return  to  the  policy  of 
big  profits  to  dealers  and  low  returns  to  the  pro- 
ducei’.  The  best  interest  of  the  city  demands  that 
distribution  be  reduced  to  actual  cost,  and  that  the 
fai’iner  be  paid  enough  to  encourage  him  to  run 
the  farm  to  its  full  capacity  and  increase  the  supply 
of  milk.  That  is  the  only  w’ay  the  cost  can  be  re¬ 
duced  permanently  to  the  consumei* *. 


Brevities 

If  you  are  to  plow  under  the  cornstalks,  let  the  stock 
run  in  the  fields  through  the  Winter. 

Giiina  is  now  in  the  beef  cattle  business — shipping 
beef  to  England. 

WiiALE  meat  is  being  used  as  human  food  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  One  fishing  firm  sold  247,000  pounds  of 
this  meat  last  year.  It  is  said  to  taste  like  young  pig. 
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Making  Milk  Dealers  Pay  Up 

Last  month  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Mar¬ 
kets  discovered  a  milk  dealer  who  paid  a  farmer  for 
milk  graded  C  at  10  cents  a  hnndred  jmnnds  less  than 
the  price  for  grade  B,  hut  this  C  grade  milk  went 
in  with  the  B  grade  and  was  sold  as  such  in  the 
city.  The  Department  reminded  the  dealer  that 
he  had  either  cheated  the  farmer  out  of  10  cents  a 
hundi’ed  on  his  milk  for  11  months,  or'had  violated 
the  health  laws  of  the  State.  If  he  persisted  in 
the  assertion  that  the  milk  was  C  grade,  he  would 
he  self-convicted  of  violation  of  the  law.  lie  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  milk  was  actually  B  grade,  and  sent 
the  farmer  a  check  for  10  cents  a  hundred  for  all 
the  milk  delivered  for  11  months.  On  an  average 
dairy  of  five  cans  a  day  this  Avould  amount  to 
practically  $150  a  year. 

Last  week  the  Department  figured  the  price  for 
'A'ugust  and  September  for  a  Delaware  County 
dairyman  on  his  milk  returns  and  found  a  shortage 
of  $21  and  collected  the  difference  and  sent  the 
cheek  to  the  producer. 

It  is  evident  that  many  producers  are  suffering 
losses  on  these  accounts,  some  knowingly  and  for- 
hearingly  and  others  unknowingly.  The  Department 
will  be  glad  to  take  up  any  cause  of  complaint  for 
producers  and  if  irregularities  exist  to  adjust  them. 
-J 

Milk  “  Investigation”  Still  On 

The  Federal  Committee  Is  now  patiently  and 
laboriously  conducting  its  Investigation  of  milk,  Wliat 
will  happen  Avhen  they  get  tlirough,  and  who  will 
conduct  the  next  investigation,  is  yet  a  matter  of 
speculation ;  but  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  this 
should  be  the  last.  We  are  getting  used  to  them 
now,  and  we  would  i>robably  feel  lonesome  without 
them. 

It  is  expected  that  the  committee  will  sit  during 
the  month  of  December,  and  make  its  report  by 
January  first.  It  is  expected  to  make  a  price  for 
milk  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  year.  As  a 
start  the  price  to  the  farmer  fo/  December  was 
reduced  a  half  cent.  X;o  change  was  made  to  the 
consumer,  so  that  the  dealer  gets  the  extra  half 
cent  for  December.  The  consumer  is  assured  that  a 
great  saving  has  been  secured  for  them  because 
tlie  old  price  of  14  to  20  cents  a  quart  for  B  grade 
milk  has  not  been  increased.  On  that  basis  you 
can  Imagine  any  degree  of  advance  that  might  have 
been  made,  and  j’ou  can  make  the  saving  as  large  as 
you  like.  The  farmer  being  relieved  of  the  specula¬ 
tive  ailment,  in  his  case  the  figures  are  definite, 
lie  gets  a  half  cent  a  quart  less  and  pays  four 
dolh^rs  a  ton  more  for  feed.  The  city  housewife  has 
been  pledged  to  save  butter  and  cream.  She  has 
saved  400,000  quarts  of  milk  daily.  Now  the  experts 
of  the  Board  of  Health  are  counting  the  milkless 
children,  and  have  discovered  that  they  grow  thin 
and  pale  and  anannic.  Everything  is  tried  except  to 
reduce  the  excessive  cost  of  distribution,  and  every¬ 
thing  except  this  will  fail. 


Farmers  and  Organized  Labor 

A  ‘(CONFERENCE  OF  WORKERS.— Something 
really  worth  while  happened  in  New  York  bust  week. 
It  was  a  conference  between  men  who  labored  on 
tbe  farms  and  men  who  labored  in  the  factory  and 
the  shop.  These  two  groups  of  food  producers 
and  laborers  produce  the  wealth  of  the  world,  and 
^strangely  enough  in  this  country  they  produae 
wealth  in  equal  proportions.  Farmers  produce 
annually  ten  billion  dollars  worth  of  products.  The 
mines  produce  about  two  billions  and  a  half,  and 
the  men  at  the  forge,  and  the  lathe,  and  the  bench, 
add  eight  i)illions  to  the  value  of  raw  material. 
The  farmer  feeds  commercial  labor  and  organized 
labor  produces  supplies  and  comforts  for  the  farmer. 
Heretofore  these  two  groups  have  been  kept  apart 
by  middlemen  and  speculators  and  gamblers  in  food 
products.  Through  the  control  of  the  implements 
of  disti-ibution  this  system  has  managed  to  keep 
the  prices  low  at  the  farm  and  high  at  the  home  of 
the  worker  in  the  city.  Both  groups  begin  to  realize 
the  situation,  and  each  group  independently  recently 
expressed  to  Commissioner  Dillon  a  wish  to  get 
together  for  mutual  benefit,  and  the  meeting  last 
week  was  in  response  to  the  mutual  suggestions. 

TWO  IMPORTANT  COMIMITTEES.— It  was 
thought  best  at  the  beginning  to  have  only  a  small 
meeting  in  the  form  of  a  conference.  Some  60  or 
70  men  responded  from  both  sides,  and  re.sulted 
in  the  appointment  of  two  important  committees. 
One  of  these  is  a  State  committee,  representing  a 
a  chairman  at  large,  and  a  member  from  each  county 
in  the  State.  This  committtee  is  charged  Avith  the 
duty  of  making  a  formal  address  to  the  farmers 
of  the  State  and  the  appointment  of  a  time  and 
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place  to  hold  a  State  convention  for  the  purpose  of 
perfecting  a  permanent  organization.  The  other 
committee  is  already  permanent.  It  consists  of  a 
chairman  and  10  other  members.  Five  of  these  will 
represent  organized  labor  and  five  will  represent 
organized  fai-mers.  One  member  is  to  be  appointed 
from  each  of  the  five  farm  organizations  of  the 
State,  including  the  Orange,  the  Agricultural  Society, 
the  Fruit  Society,  the  Vegetable  Growers  and  the 
Dairymen’s  League.  The  function  of  this  committee 
is  to  find  a  common  ground  of  action  for  organized 
farmers  and  organized  labor,  and  to  unite  the  forces 
of  both  organizations  for  such  measures  as  are 
approved. 

RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED. — The  conference  pass¬ 
ed  re-solutions  by  unajiimous  A'ote  requesting  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  farms  and  markets  to  appropriate  sufficient 
funds  to  the  division  of  markets  to  continue  to  en¬ 
courage  organizations  of  producers  in  the  country  and 
of  consumers  in  the  city  with  a  view  of  establishing 
closer  relations  between  them  and  reducing  the  cost 
of  food  distribution.  It  also  indorsed  Commissioner 
Dillon’s  plan  of  terminal  markets  under  State  control 
in  the  cities  and  particularly  depots  and  facilities 
for  direct  delivery  of  milk,  both  in  cans  and  bottles, 
to  stores. 

JUSTICE  AND  FREEDOM.— In  this  meeting  or¬ 
ganized  labor  and  farmers  grasped  hands  across  the 
chasm  that  separated  them  so  long.  These  men 
made  history.  Thej^  came  not  alone  to  save  a  few 
dollars  -from  the  greed  of  middlemen,  but  they  came 
to  declare  their  independence  and  their  freedom, 
and  to  demand  a  recognition  of  their  intelligence 
and  their  rights.  They  seek  a  fair  material  reward 
for  labor,  but  they  contend  particularly  for  the 
ideals  of  justice  and  commercial  fi’eedom. 

LECISLATIVE  CONTROL.— We  ai-e  asked  if 
this  means  that  organized  farmei’s  and  organized 
labor  are  going  into  politics?  No  and  j'es.  We  know 
that  the  control  of  utilities  of  production  and  di.s- 
tribution  in  this  country  could  never  have  been 
accomplished  without  a  partnership  of  the  men  who 
control  them  with  the  agencies  of  government.  Give 
us  a  fair  deal  in  politics  and  gOA-ernment,  Ave  Inn-e 
no  wish  to  establisb  ourselves  in  their  place.  We 
are  content  with  our  business  pursuit.'*,  and  to  jnake 
sure  that  Ave  get  it  Ave  propose  to  put  at  least  50 
farmers  in  the  New  York  State  Legislature.  They 
will  meet  there  Avith  men  from  organized 
labor.  We  AA’ill  not  select  men  because  they  can  pay 
campaign  fund.s,  nor  aauII  \A^e  accept  men  aaJio  en¬ 
gineer  a  propaganda  for  tke-ir  own  ambitions.  We 
hope  to  select  men  Avho  by  proA-eu  Integrity,  ability 
and  loyalty  demonstrate  their  fitness  for  the  work  Ave 
Avant  done.  We  Avill  a.sk  no  concessions  and  demand 
no  hiAv  that  does  not  square  AAuth  conscience  and 
justice,  but  we  will  demand  moans  to  curb  greed 
and  eliminate  special  privilege. 

FREEDOM  AND  I'OWER. — We  Avill  demand  an 
open  free  channel  of  distribution  for  food  from  the 
farms  Avhere  it  is  created  to  the  home  of  the  family 
in  the  city  Avhere  it  is  consumed.  We  AAill  abolish 
secrecy  and  exchanges  and  manipulators  and  specu¬ 
lators  and  gamblers  from  our  food  markets.  We 
will  overthroAV  the  .system  that  licenses  middlemen 
to  cheat  the  producer  and  SAvindle  the  city  consumer. 

If  the  friends  of  vested  interests  and  monopoly  con¬ 
trol  get  in  the  Avay  Ave  Avill  remind  them  that  they 
are  under  scrutiny  and  that  the  farmers  and  organ¬ 
ized  labor  represents  tAvo-thirds  of  the  votes  of  the 
State. 


College  Education  or  $1,000 

T  HAVE  ju.st  finished  reading  Mrs.  E.  M.  Ander- 
1  .son's  opinioirs,  page  I2S.S,  on  the  A'aiue  of  college 
training  to  a  man  Avho  plans  to  take  U])  actual  farm¬ 
ing.  My  home  is  in  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  also,  and 
I  liaA’e  just  finished  a  four-year  course  at  Cornell, 
AA’hich  might  tend  to  giA'e  me  a  different  vioAvpoint 
from  that  Avhich  she  expresses. 

Her  argument  that  the  niftn  and  not  the  college 
training  determines  a  person’s  success  is  all  sound 
enough,  but  I  cannot  agi'ee  Avith  her  other  views.  A 
man  Avho  has  been  brought  up  on  a  farm  and  has  a 
natui-al  liking  for  the  place,  makes  a  big  mistake  if 
he  refu.ses  the  offer  of  a  college  training  in  ])referenco 
to  the  $1,000  cash.  Mrs.  Ander.son  seems  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  there  are  other  things  in  life  besides 
the  actual  science  of  profitahlc  farming.  A  man  in  a 
college  toAvn  secures  training  in  many  other  lines 
than  Avould  be  possible  on  his  home  farm.  He  meets 
different  classes  of  men,  and  learns  to  hold  his  OAvn 
in  competition  Avith  them.  Further,  he  gets  some  of 
the  educationai  advantages  of  fine  music  and  e.xcel- 
lent  reading.  He  learns  also  hoAV  to  conduct  himself 
respectfully  in  the  presence  of  others.  He  learns, 
in  addition,  something  of  different  classes  of  society, 
that  he  is  not  ai)t  to  meet  on  the  home  place — this 


provided  he  has  the  initiative.  Summing  it  all  up, 
he  gets  a  culture  from  college  training  that  he 
could  not  secure  at  home. 

I  believe  that  a  man  Avhodias  not  had  much  farm 
experience  is  at  a  great  disadvantage,  and  Avith  him 
it  is  more  of  a  problem  Avhich  to  accept,  the  $1,000 
or  the  college  course,  especially  so  if  he  is  very  keen 
in  his  liking  for  the  practical  side  of  it.  When  such 
a  proposition  as  the  above  is  made  it  seems  to  me  it 
resolA’es  itself  into  a  question  of  hoAv  much  actual 
farm  experience  has  the  man  had. 

Mrs.  Anderson  says  that  all  the  college-trained 
(one  excepted)  men  in  her  community  are  hired  out 
as  ordinary  day  laborers.  The  reasons  for  this  can 
probably  be  found  among  the  folloAving:  1.  The 
men  had  little  previous  experience  on  farms.  2.  The 
men  did  not  have  a  real  liking  for  farming,  anyAvay. 
3.  Their  parents  are  not  oAvners  of  any  farms  or 
much  property,  or  the  Avork  of  running  the  farms 
Avould  have  been  turned  over  to  the  boys — or  at 
least  shared.  4.  The  men  have  not  got  it  in  them  to 
make  successes. 

One  thing  more;  these  men  who  are  noAv  Avorklng 
as  hired  help,  if  they  are  made  of  the  right  stuff, 
Avill,  in  the  future,  run  a  far  more  efficient  farm  and 
clear  up  a  much  neater  profit  annually,  than  will 
men  of  similar  capacities,  without  the  college  train¬ 
ing.  I  have  had  seven  full  Summers  of  hard  farm 
Avork,  so  I  knoAV  something  about  it. 

J.  P.  GRIFFITH. 


Nebraska  Produced  Wheat  at  a  Loss 

N  page  1209  is  a  letter  from  M.  W.  Cole  of  the 
Million-Acre  Wheat  Committee  regarding  the 
cost  of  producing  Avheat.  In  this  letter  reference  is 
made  to  figures  given  by  G.  E.  Call  (should  be  L.  E. 
Call),  Professor  of  Agronomy  in  the  Kan.sas  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  to  the  effect  that  the  cost  of 
producing  wheat  is  79  cents  a  bu.shel.  This  figure 
Avas  published  in  1914,  and  no  doubt  represented  the 
cost  of  producing  Avheat  at  the  time  Avhen  it  Avas 
obtained.  But  .since  then  there  has  been  such  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  cost  of  labor,  machinery,  tAvine  and 
other  items  as  to  make  the  price  of  79  cents  much 
too  loAV  for  present-day  conditions.  I  am  enclosing  a 
ncAvs  item  recently  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Farm  Management  of  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
Avhich  shows  the  cost  of  raising  the  1917  Avheat  crop 
in  that  State.  T\  heat  is  raised  in  Nebraska  under 
much  the  same  conditions  as  in  Kansa.s,  The  differ¬ 
ence  betAveen  the.se  up-to-date  figures  and  those  quot¬ 
ed  from  1‘rof.  Call  is  striking. 

During  the  Avar  our  country  must  produce  more 
food  than  it  ever  has  before.  To  accomplish  thi.s, 
prices  for  farm  products  Avill  have  to  be  kept  above 
the  cost  of  production,  unless  farmers  are  conscripted 
foi  farm  AA'ork.  President  Wilson  recognized  these 
facts  AA'hen  he  made  the  statement  that  producers 
should  receive  a  reasonable  profit  over  and  above 
the  co.st  of  production.  This  applies  to  agriculture 
as  AA’ell  as  to  other  industrie.s,  k. 

TiiK  COST  OF  Nebraska’s  avheat  crop 

The  city  man  should  have  no  room  for  complaint  over 
the  price  of  wheat,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Farm  Management  of  the  Nebraska  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  This  department  has  determined  that  the  Ne¬ 
braska  farmers  as  a  Avhole  are  receiving  for  the  1917 
wheat  crop  only  about  tAvo-thirds  of  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion. 

Farmers  Avho  had  no  loss  from  winter-killing  and 
Avhose  fields  yielded  20  to  30  bushels  per  acre,  are,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  making  money  at  the  present  price. 
They  comprise,  hoAvever,  but  a  small  per  cent  of  the 
Avheat  groAvers. 

The  high  cost  of  AAiheat  production  this  year  is  due  in 
great  part  to  the  abandonment  of  75  per  cent  of  the 
Winter  Avheat  acreage  because  of  Avinter-killiug,  and  the 
low  average  yield  of  that  Avhich  AA-as  harvested,  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  bureau  of  crop  estimates  at  only  12  bushels 
pel  aci  e.  JIan,  horse  and  machine  labor  are  expensiA'e, 
and  the  cost  of  putting  out  and  haiwesting  Avheat  counts 
up  surprisingly  fast. 

It  is  estimated  that  10.4  hours  of  man  labor  and  26.5 
hours  of  horse  labor  Avere  expended  upon  an  acre  of 
Avheat  Avhich  yielded  12  bushels.  AlloAving  30  cents  per 
hour  for  man  labor,  Avhich  is  far  beloAV  Avhat  the  skille  I 
Avorkingman  of  the  city  demands,  and  15  cents  per  hour 
for  horse  labor,  gives  a  labor  cost  of  $7.10  per  acre. 
To  this  cost  must  be  added  seed,  thrashing  at  5  cents 
per  bu.shel,  twine,  taxes,  equipment  cost  and  interest  on 
the  capital  invested  in  land.  The  average  production 
cost  of  each  acre  of  Avheat  harvested  in  Nebraska  in 
1917,  according  to  the  best  data  available,  Avas  .$17.37, 
The  cost  per  bushel  including  storage  Avas  $1.51. 

This  cost  is  for  the  25  per  cent  of  the  Avheat  area 
Avhich  Avas  harvested.  If  the  cost  of  the  area  Avhich  Ava.s 
abandoned  is  added  $5.90  per  acre,  the  cost  per  binshel 
nearly  doubles.  The  averaye  cost  of  the  Nebraska  1917 
wheat  crop,  including  the  cost  of  putting  out  the  wheat 
which  was  winter-killed,  teas  more  than  $3  per  bushel. 
Instead  of  making  a  big  profit  upon  Avheat  at  its  present 
price,  Nebraska  farmers  are  actui^lly  bearing  a  loss  of 
eleven  million  dollars,  according  to  the  department  of 
farm  management. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Christmas  Chimes 

The  golden  lamps  of  heaven  hung  bright 
In  Judah’s  midnight  sky. 

Like  rays  of  glory  1  reaking  through 
The  sapphire  dome  on  high. 

When  down  the  azure  avenues 
Was  borne,  in  strains  sublime, 

The  trooping  angels’  joyous  hymn, 

The  first  glad  Christmas  chime. 

Though  centuries  have  flown  since  first 
That  anthem  grand  was  sung, 

Each  passing  year  its  welcome  notes 
In  Christian  lands  have  rung. 

A  sound  of  hope  to  every  heart. 

Of  cheer  to  every  clime, 

Of  God’s  enduring  love  for  man, 

The  holy  Christmas  chime ! 

O  spheres  that  sing!  O  bells  that  ring! 

Lift  up  your  tones  to  heaven. 

That  every  wrong  may  righted  be 
And  every  foe  forgiven. 

That  ransomed  lands  their  chainless  hands 
IMay  raise  in  every  clime 
To  freedom’s  God,  and  hail  with  joy 
That  pealing  Christmas  chime. 

O  blessed  bells,  bring  cheer  to  all — 
The^ad,  the  poor,  the  lone. 

Who,  shivering,  crouch  by  cheerless 
hearths. 

Or,  bowed  in  anguish,  moan  ! 

Make  human  hearts  with  gen’rous  deeds 
Enrich  this  festal  time, 

That  even  Want  and  Woe  may  smile 
To  hear  the  Christmas  chime. 

— Mrs.  A.  Ford. 

* 

The  R.  N.-Y.  for  July  10,  1853,  had  the 
following  description  of  Lucy  Stone,  the 
famous  pioneer  in  agitation  for  woman 
suffrage  and  educational  advancement ; 

Twenty-three  years  of  age,  a  brunette 
of  petite  figure,  with  lai-ge  but  not  un¬ 
pleasant  features,  and  a  benevolent  ex¬ 
pression.  Her  eyes  full  and  expressive 
— a  prominent  nose,  with  a  slight  inclina¬ 
tion  to  turn  up,  a  large  full  mouth  and 
good  teeth.  She  was  dressed  in  a  black 
silk  polka  jacket  open  in  front,  show¬ 
ing  a  fine  cambric  shirt  down  to  the 
waist,  with  a  collar  rolled  over ;  black 
silk  skirt  half  wmy  down  to  the  ankle  and 
cut  full ;  trowsera  of  black  silk,  fitting 
close  to  the  leg,  a  good-sized  foot  with 
gaiter  boots.  She  wears  her  hair  short 
and  combed  back.  She  looks  like  a.  pre¬ 
cocious  little  girl  on  the  platform. 

Miss  Stone’s  “fine  cambric  shirt”  may 
be  regarded  as  a  forerunner  of  the  useful 
shirtwaist,  and  we  commend  her  good 
sense  in  wearing  a  short  skirt,  at  a  time 
when  most  women  were  sweeping  the 
streets  with  flowing  draperies,  but  modern 
taste  would  omit  those  black  silk  “trow- 
sers.”  Nowadays  a  belief  in  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  women  need  not  include  oddities 
of  dress,  for  a  sensible  wearer  can  always 
find  sensible  fashions. 

* 

“Rusks”  made  from  stale  bread  are 
excellent  to  serve  with  milk  for  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  supper,  or  in  place  of  a  breakfast 
cereal.  Break  thick  slices  of  the  bread 
into  irregular  pieces.  Beat  up  an  egg 
with  a  half  cup  of  milk,  dip  the  bread 
in  this,  take  them  out  before  they  break, 
and  put  on  a  greased  tin.  Brush  over 
with  a  little  melted  buttei’,  dust  lightly 
with  cinnamon  and  a  little  powdered  su¬ 
gar,  and  put  in  a  moderate  oven  till  per¬ 
fectly  dry. 

* 

When  an  umbrella  or  parasol  becomes 
too  worn  for  further  service  the  silk  cover 
should  be  removed  from  the  frame  and 
laid  aside  for  future  use.  It  will  make 
excellent  hat  linings,  or  in  the  case  of 
light-colored  parasols,  the  cover  is  useful 
for  lining  a  silk  bag. 

This  is  a  good  time  for  home  soap¬ 
making,  for  soaps  ai’e  sharing  the  general 
increase  in  price,  and  it  is  no  time  to 
waste  fat.  We  have  had  complaints  from 
some  women  that  purchased  potash  seem¬ 
ed  inferior  in  quality,  resulting  in  a  dark- 
colored  soap,  and  we  may  yet  go  back  to 
lye  made  from  wood  ashes,  after  the  old- 
fashioned  method,  considering  the  scarcity 
of  commercial  potash.  We  have  wondered 
whether  bayberry  wax  could  be  used  for 
soap-making.  If  so,  it  wmuld  seem  desir¬ 
able  for  a  fine  homemade  toilet  soap.  Has 
anyone  tried  soap-making  with  bayberry 
wax? 


Turnpike  Yeast 

Turnpike  or  yeast  cake  we  call  rubo. 
Pour  boiling  water  over  one-half  cup 
wheat  flour  to  scald  it.  Pour  on  enough 
to  make  a  stiff  batter.  Pour  boiling 
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water  over  a  handful  of  hops  or  peach 
leaves  to  cover.  Let  stand  an  hour  on 
back  of  stove.  Strain  this  tea  over  the 
batter.  Stir  smooth.  Add  a  spoonful  su¬ 
gar  and  one  of  salt.  When  lukewarm  add 
yeast  cake  (or  rubo  if  it  can  be  obtained) 
dissolved  in  one-half  cup  warm  water. 
Let  rise  over  night.  In  the  morning  add 
cornmeal.  If  -w'anted  as  cakes  roll  out 
and  cut  in  squares  and  dry,  I  prefer  the 
rubo.  I  mix  cornmeal  till  I  can  rub  be- 
tw'een  the  hands.  Then  I  spread  a  table¬ 
cloth  on  a  table  in  the  spare  room,  and 
spread  my  rubo  on  it.  With  the  windows 
open  it  will  be  dry  in  a  few  days;  that 
is,  in  the  Summer.  In  Winter  care  must 
be  taken  or  the  rubo  might  freeze  before 
dry.  I  rub  it  a  couple  of  times  while 
drying.  When  dry  I  roll  it  with  the 
rolling  pin  on  the  bake  board,  put  in  jars 
and  keep  in  a  dry  place.  Will  keep  for  a 
long  time  then  and  is  always  ready. 

8.  S.  K. 


Seaweed  for  Jelly-making 

What  do  you  think  of  the  use  of  agar 
in  the  place  of  gelatine?  I  have  noticed 
several  statements  in  the  papers  lately  in 
regard  to  using  it.  mbs.  g.  s. 

Ceylon  moss,  known  by  its  Malayan 
names  of  agar-agar,  or  agal-agal,  is  a  del¬ 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9.‘>29  Girl's  Guimpe 
Dross.  8  to  14  years. 
Price  15  cents. 


9495  Girl's  Dress,  4 
to  10  years. 

Price  10  cents. 


9434  Gown  with 
Jacket  Effect,  34  to 
42  bust. 

Price  15  cents. 


9.509  Evening  Bod¬ 
ice,  34  to  42  bust. 

Price  15  cents. 
9500  Draped  Skirt, 
24  to  30  waist. 
Price  15  cents. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Among  mechanical  toys  is  a  snake  that 
crawls  along,  wriggling  at  every  joint  in 
a  fearsome  manner ;  he  costs  49  cents. 
There  are  walking  elephants,  creeping 
babies,  and  even  a  walking  Uncle  Sam. 
To.v  aeroplanes  begin  as  low  as  24  cents ; 
a  fine  model  that  works  well  costs  $2.97. 
There  is  a  wonderful  toy  submarine  that 
submerges  and  rises  again,  the  mechan¬ 
ism  being  a  rubber  tube  and  ball.  This 
costs  $2.89. 

Army  lockers  of  khaki-colored  fibre, 
with  brassed  steel  trimmings,  regulation 
size,  are  $9.75  to  $11.50.  They  are  cloth 
lined  and  have  one  reinforced  tray. 

One  of  thie  articles  noted  in  an  East 
Side  brass  shop  was  a  Russian  samovar 
of  extra  size,  which  had  been  purchased 
for  use  in  a  social  settlement.  The  samo¬ 
var  or  hot  water  urn  used  in  tea-making 
is  an  indispensable  household  utensil  in 
every  Russian  home.  It  is  a  large  brass 
urn  mounted  on  a  supporting  base,  with 
a  faucet  for  drawing  off  the  water.  A 
receptacle  for  holding  lighted  charcoal 
passes  up  the  center,  while  around  this 
is  the  water  space,  the  whole  being  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  fitting  lid.  The  samovar 
takes  the  place  of  our  domestic  teakettle, 
and  gives  a  constant  supply  of  boiling 
water  with  little  expenditure  of  fuel. 
Artists’  studios  often  display  a  samovar, 
and  some  mistaken  tea-makers  have  been 
known  to  make  tea  in  the  samovar,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  teapot,  but  its  proper  use  is 
to  heat  the  water  only.  The  extra  size 
samovar  referred  to  cost  $25,  but  smaller 
household  sizes  may  be  bought  in  East 
Side  brass  shops  for  $7  or  $8. 

Tailored  blouses  of  white  habutai  silk 
and  washing  satin  were  seen  for  $8.75 ; 
they  were  well  made,  of  extra  good  ma¬ 
terial. 

A  fitted  khaki  case  for  soldiers  con¬ 
tained  one  duplex  razor,  trench  mirror, 
shaving  stick,  folding  shaving  brush, 
tooth  paste,  toothbrush  und  comb,  and 
cost  $2  complete. 


icate  white  seaweed  found  growing  upon 
rocks  in  the  Indian  and  Malayan  seas. 
It  is  largely  collected  and  made  into  a 
jelly,  and  forms  an  extensive  article  of 
trade  at  Singapore,  The  jelly  is  used  to 
thicken  soups  and  in  oth'^r  forms  of  cook¬ 
ing  in  China  and  Malaysia,  and  is  highly 
esteemed  both  by  natives  and  Europeans 
for  its  delicate  flavor.  We  have  not  met 
with  agar  as  an  article  of  commerce  for 
culinary  purposes  in  this  country,  but  it  is 
used  in  biological  laboratories  as  a  culture 
medium  for  bacteria,  as  it  remains  solid  at 
a  higher  temperature  than  gelatine.  The 
Chinese  use  it  as  a  varnish  for  paper  lan¬ 
terns.  If  procurable  for  culinary  purposes 
here  it  would  certainly  be  a  delicately  fla¬ 
vored  substitute  for  commercial  gelatine. 
We  have  never  met  with  it,  but  make  free 
use  of  another  seaweed,  Irish  moss  or  eax'- 
rageen,  as  a  substitute  for  gelatine. 

Another  seaweed  closely  related  to  the 
Ceylon  moss  furnishes  the  edible  birds’ 
nests  so  highly  prized  by  the  Chinese. 
The  sea  swallows  build  their  glutinous 
nests  from  this  seaweed  on  precipitous 
rocks  and  in  caves  in  the  Bay  of  Siam. 
The  nests  ai'e  collected  with  much  risk 
and  difficulty  at  I'egular  seasons  of  the 
yeai’,  and  form  an  extensive  article  of 
commerce  with  China. 


INow  Ready 

iNEWia 

IFBEE! 


/^^^BringOurSt^ 
^txhibit  to  Your  Door 

Mafl  a  postal  for  our  new  book 
showing  full  line  of  Kalamazoo 
products.  Get  wholesale  prices 
— learn  how  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  have  saved  money  getting:  'A 
Kalamazoo  Direct  to  You.' 

Write  Today  inakea 

Kalamazoo  eavinga  bigger  than 
ever  this  year.  Get  yopr  new  stova 
now  &nci  8&VO  more  in  fuel  bills* 

Quick  shipment— biR  stocks— 
nowaltins*  We  pay  the  freight* 

Cash  or  easy  payments— 80  days 
^trial*  Ask  for  catalog  No.  X  X4e  ^ 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 

Mfrs.  Kalamazoo^  Mich. 

We  manufacture  Stoves,  Ranges. 

Gas  Ranges,  Furnaces,  Kitchei^ 
Kabioets.  Tables* 


A  Kalaronze^. 

Direct  to  You 


Christmas  Recipes 

Roast  Turkey — Select  a  young  turkey. 
Stuff  with  a  dressing  made  of  a  small 
stale  loaf  of  bread.  Crumble  it  very  fine  ; 
rub  in  it  one-quarter  pound  of  sweet  but¬ 
ter,  season  with  pepper,  salt  and  sweet 
minced  herbs.  Put  in  no  water  except 
to  moisten  the  crumbs.  Add  a  few  nice 
oysters,  if  desired.  Stuff  the  turkey  until 
well  filled ;  rub  the  whole  over  with  sweet 


AIIADIINTFE  Government  prices  on 
j  steel  and  iron  do  not  al- 

Against  Reduction  f^ct  contracts  which  the 
I  M  DR  I  mills  had  before  prices 

■  ^  ^  ^  Ki  w  Axed  by  the  gov¬ 

ernment.  As  these  contracU  are  at  much  higher 
prices,  and  will  take  the  output  of  the  larger  mills 
for  many  months  we  do  not  see  any  possibility  for 
lower  prices  on  stoves  and  furnaces  tnan  those  we 
now  quote.  But  if  by  any  chance  should  we  be 
able  to  reduce  our  prices  before  July  1st,  1918, 
we  guarantee  to  refund  you  the  difference  between 
the  new  price  and  the  price  you  pay.  Write  today. 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


30,000  SOLO-FIFTH  YEAR 

More  Comfortable, 
Healthful,  Convenient 

Eliminates  the  out- house, 
open  vault  and  cess  pool, 
which  are  breeding  places 
for  germs.  Have  &  warm, 
sanitary,  odorless  toilet  right 
in  your  house.  No  going  out 
in  cold  weather.  A  boon  to 
invalids.  Endorsed  by  State 
Boards  of  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 

Put  It  Anywhere  In  The  House 
The  germs  are  killed  by  a  chemical  process  in 
■water  in  the  container.  Empty  once  a  month. 
No  more  trouble  to  empty  than  ashes.  Closet 
solutely  guaranteed.  Guarantee  on  file  in  the 
office  of  this  publication.  Ask  for  catalog  and  price 
ROWE  SANITARY  NIFO,  CO.^  10212  Oih  ST.,  OEmiT, 

Ask  about  the  Ro-San  WaBhstand— -Hot  and  Cold  U 

Running  Water  Without  Plumbing 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York  < 


THE  STUDY  HOUR 

Abraham  Lincoln  learned  to  read  by  the  fitful  flare  of  pine 
knots  in  the  log  cabin  fireplace.  It  'was  a  gruelling  trial  for 
his  eyes,  and  an  indication  of  his  indomitable  will  to  succeed. 

Our  young  folks  don’t  have  to  study  by  a  flickering  fireplace 
light.  They  have  the  Rayo  Lamp  that  makes  hours  of  study 
into  hours  of  comfort. 

RAYO  LAMPS  give  a  soft,  mellow  light  that  does  not  irri¬ 
tate  the  eyes. 

You  light  a  Rayo  without  removing  either  chimney  or  shade.  Elasy  to 
re-wick  and  keep  clean. 

Use  So-CO-ny  Kerosene  for  best  results. 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  of  NEW  YORK 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICES 

NEW  YORK  ALBANY 

BUFFALO  BOSTON 


I STANOAM  aiLCiLgW.Y 
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lard.  It  is  then  ready  for  the  oven.  Put 
a  little  water  in  the  pan  to  prevent  burn¬ 
ing  and  baste  frequently  with  the  gravy 
while  cooking. 

Turkey  Dressing. — One  cup  of  English 
walnuts,  chopped  fine,  one  cup  of  minced 
ham,  three  cups  bread  crumbs,  one-half 
cup  chopped  celery,  one  cup  chopped 
apples,  one-half  cup  pimentoes,  chopped, 
three  eggs,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

Chicken  Loaf.  —  One  chicken,  two 
ounces  of  butter,  pepper,  salt,  eggs.  Boil 
a  chicken  in  as  little  water  as  possible 
until  the  meat  can  easily  be  picked  from 
the  bones ;  cut  it  up  finely,  then  put  it 
back  into  the  saucepan  with  two  ounces 
of  butter  and  a  seasoning  of  salt  and  pep¬ 
per.  Grease  a  .square  china  mold  and  cover 
the  bottom  with  the  slices  of  hard-boiled 
egg,  pour  in  the  chicken,  place  a  weight 
on  it,  set  aside  to  cool  when  it  will  turn 
out.  Cut  in  thin  slices  and  garnish. 

Chicken  Creamed. — Take  two  fat  slices 
of  ham  and  place  in  frying  pan,  then  cut 
a  chicken  in  quarter’s  and  fry  on  ham. 
When  nearly  brown  add  one-half  can  of 
sugar  corn,  season  with  salt,  paprika  and 
a  pinch  of  grated  nutmeg.  l*our  over 


spoonful  each  of  following  spices :  cloves, 
cinnamon,  ginger,  one  small  nutmeg  and 
four  eggs,  half  pint  grape-juice.  Add  just 
enough  water  to  have  a  very  stiff  dough, 
one  large  dessertspoon  of  salt.  A  very 
delicious  pudding.  HELEN  A.  lynan. 


A  Silver  Wedding  Celebration 

How  should  one  plan  a  silver  wedding 
celebration?  What  is  the  proper  decora¬ 
tion  on  the  table  and  in  the  rooms?  What 
are  the  proper  refreshments  for  about  50 
gue.sts?  Is  it  necessary  to  have  a  wedding 
cfikc?  yiiis.  s. 

Silver  wedding  celebrations  are,  in  their 
general  features,  like  any  other  anniver¬ 
sary  festivities;  they  may  be  as  simple 
or  as  elaborate  as  taste  and  means  indi¬ 
cate.  Decorations  are  like  thos  of  any 
other  reception,  and  may  be  of  flowers  and 
plants  from  the  florist,  or  of  material 
gathered  from  the  woods.  It  is  quite 
customary  for  the  hiusband  and  wife  to 
stand  beneath  a  wedding  bell  to  receive 
the  congratulations  of  their  guests,  and 
while  this  is  usually  made  of  flowers  it 
may,  if  desired,  be  made  of  white  and  sil¬ 
ver  paper.  Sometimes  the  bride  wears 


whole  enough  cream  and  tomato  sauce  to 
cover.  Put  in  oven  for  10  minutes. 

Cream  of  Celery  Soup. — Cut  fine  the 
outside  stalks  of  celery.  Wash  in  several 
waters.  Put  two  tablesi^oons  of  rice  in 
three  pints  of  milk,  with  one  sliced  onion, 
and  boil  until  rice  *fe  done.  Add  celery 
and  boil  20  minutes,  then  pass  through 
ricer.  Season  with  pepper  and  salt  and 
a  little  butter.  Just  before  serving  add 
one  cup  of  cream. 

Potato  Oyster  Balls. — Peel  and  boil  12 
medium  size  potatoes.  Mash,  add  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste.  Add  butter  the  size 
of  an  egg,  and  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
milk.  Beat  lightly  and  when  cool  make 
into  small  balls,  putting  two  oysters  in 
each  ball.  Dip  in  beaten  egg,  and  roll 
in  cracker  crumbs,  put  a  small  piece  of 
butter  on  each  ball  and  bake  in  a'quiek 
oven  light  brown.  Eat  with  chicken. 

Mincemeat, — One  pound  each  of  raisins 
and  currants,  one  and  one-half  pounds 
each  of  sugar  and  apples,  four  lemons, 
four  ounces  of  citron,  tablespoon  of  mar¬ 
malade,  one  spoonful  cinnamon,  four 
ounces  suet,  pinch  of  salt,  another  of 
cayenne  pepper.  Chop  fine  all  fruit,  and 
let  stand  a  few  days  before  using. 

Fruit  Cake. — Three  eggs,  lYj  cups  su¬ 
gar,  one  cup  molasses,  two-thirds  cup  of 
shortening,  pinch  salt,  two-thirds  cup 
milk  with  one  teaspoouful  saleratus ;  two 
teaspoonfuls  cream  of  tartar  dissolved  in 
it ;  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cinnamon,  allspice 
one  teaspoonful  doves ;  one  cup  raisinsj 
few  drops  extract  of  lemon.  Start  in 
with!  2%  cups  flour  and  add  until  thick 
enough. 

Old  English  Plum  Pudding. — One  and 
one-half  pounds  beef  suet,  chopped  fine,  2% 
pounds  dark  brown  sugar,  three  pounds 
of  raisins  (seeded),  three  pounds  cur¬ 
rants,  two  pounds  citron,  one-half  pound 
blanched  almonds  (chopped),  seven  tea¬ 
cups  flour,  two  teaspoons  saleratus,  two 
teacups  molasses,  two  lemons  (chop  rind 
fine,  squeeze  in  the  juice),  one  dessert- 


her  wedding  dress  (if  she  has  preserved 
it,  and  is  still  able  to  get  into  it  after  25 
years)  ;  if  not,  she  must  consult  her  taste 
and  pocket-book.  If  conditions  permit, 
.soft  gray  silk  or  crepe  de  chine  with  sil¬ 
ver  trimming  would  be  appropriate,  and 
suitable  for  use  afterwards. 

The  table  decorations  may  be  merely 
vases  of  flowers,  or  there  may  be  a  more 
elaborate  arr-angement,  including  favors 
and  other  decorations  of  silver  paper  or 
papier  mache,  such  as  caterers  supply. 
Silver  gauze  ribbon  is  also  used  in  such 
decorations;  all  this  depends  on  the  ex¬ 
pense  desired.  But  these  are  war  times, 
and  there  are  too  many  demands  on  our 
purses  for  useless  frivolities,  so  we  should 
confine  the  decorations  to  vases  or  baskets 
of  flowers,  with  our  prettiest  linen,  china 
and  silver.  Baskets  of  wicker  silvered 
are  very’ pretty,  but  silver  paint  is  very 
high-priced  now.  There  should  certainly 
be  a  wedding  cake,  iced  in  white,  with  the 
dates  on  it  in  silver,  and  the  cake  may  be 
decorated,  if  desired,  as  elaborately  as  a 
real  wedding  cake,  with  silver  gauze  and 
lace.  Other  refreshments  may  be  such  as 
are  oi-dinarily  served  at  an  evening  recep¬ 
tion,  and  here  we  must  again  consider 
local  conditions  and  the  family  finances. 
Scalloped  oysters  and  chicken  salad,  with 
sandwiches  of  various  kinds,  including 
plain  bread  and  butter,  with  ice  cream, 
little  cakes  and  coffee,  is  a  simple  menu, 
liked  by  everyone.  It  may  be  amplified 
by  beginning  with  chicken  bouillon,  the 
stock  being  made  by  boiling  the  chickens 
for  the  salad,  and  salads  of  fruit,  lobster 
or  shrimp  may  be  added,  also  salted  nuts, 
candies  and  snapping  mottoes.  If  the 
refreshments  are  to  be  prepared  at  home, 
it  is  far  better  that  they  should  be  simple, 
but  good  and  ample  in  quantity.  If  the 
anniversary  occurs  during  the  Christmas 
holidays  regular  Christmas  decorations 
may  be  used,  with  the  addition  of  the 
wedding  bell,  and  silver  gauze  or  favors 
on  the  table. 


'OU  ARE  SAYING  TO  YOURSELF— 
“If  I  only  knew  of  something  to  stop 
that  Backache — help  my  Rheumatism — cure  my 
Neuralgia,  I  would  send  and  get  it  at  once.” 
Get  J[t»  Gonib3,tilt  s  Cfl.ustic  So.lsciin  will  ^ivG  you  iiuiucdicitG 
Relief,  A  Marvelous  Human  Flesh  Healer  and  a  never  failing 
remedy  for  every  known  pain  that  can  be  relieved  or  cured  by 
external  applications.  Thousands  testify  to  the  wonderful  healing  and 
curing  powers  of  this  great  trench  Remedy.  A  Liniment  that  will 
soothe,  heal  and  cure  your  every  day  pains,  wounds  and  bruises. 


It  Hetpa  Nature  to  Heal  anJ  Care.  Penetrates,  acts  quickly,  yet  Is 
perfectly  harmless.  Kills  all  Germs  and  prevents  Blood  Poison.  Nothing 
so  good  known  as  an  application  for  Sores,  Wounds,  Felons,  Exterior 
Cancers,  Burns,  Carbuncles  and  Swellings. 

“I  had  a  bad  hand  with  four  nrnningr  sores  on  It.  The  more  I  doctored  the 
•worse  It  got.  I  used  Caustic  Balsam  and  never  needed  a  doctor  after  that  ” 
—Ed.  Rosenburg,  St.  Ansgat,  la. 

McKenzie,  Edina.  Mo.,  says:  “Just  ton  applications  of 
Caustic  Balsam  relieved  me  of  groitre.  My  husband  also  cured  eczema  with  it, 
and  we  use  it  for  corns,  bunions,  colds,  sore  throat  and  pain  in  the  chest." 

A  Safe,  Reliable  Remedy  for  Sore  Throat,  Chest  Cold,  Backache, 
Neuralgia,  Sprains,  Rheumatism  and  Stiff  Joints.  Whenever  and 
wherever  a  Liniment  is  needed  Caustic  Balsam  has  no  Equal. 

Dr,  Higley,  Whitewater,  Wis.,  writes:  “I  have  been  using  Caustic  Balsam 
for  ton  years  for  different  ailments.  It  has  never  failed  me  yet.” 

A  liniment  that  not  only  heals  and  cures  Human  Flesh,  but  for  years 
the  accepted  Standard  veterinary  remedy  of  the  world. 

Price,  $1.50  per  bottle  at  all  Druggists  or  sent  by  us  express  prepaid. 
Write  for  Free  Booklet  and  read  what  others  say. 

THE  LAWRENCE  WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  Ohio 


RETAILERS*  35c  QUALITY 

COFFEE 

From  Wholesaler  Direct,  fresh  off  the  Roaster 

$1.25 


S  POUNDS  FOR 
Bean  or  Ground 


DELIVERED  FREE  WITHIN  300  MILES 
10  lbs.  DELIVERED  FREE  1000  MILES 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Ref  unded 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,  233-239  Washington  Si.,  New  York 

BSTABLISHKD  77  YEARS 

V"  . 


GRlMM^S  Maple  Syrup  Evaporators 

V  hat  the  GRIMM  EVAPORATOR  has  dono  for  others — 
it  will  do  for  you— fast  and  shallow  boiling  and  thesiphon, 
whicli  clarities  the  liquid,  produces  QUALITY.  We  will 
start  you  on  the  road  to  biager  profits  by  Klvlnsr  you  the  benefit  of 
pur  experience  aud  particulars  about  the  BEST  APPARATUS  made 
Prices  for  PURE  mXpLE  PRODUCTS  arelhiaher.  The  supplyTs 

bausted— the  demand 
is  increasine  rapidly. 
Our  COMmsTELY 
EQUIPPED  EVAP¬ 
ORATOR  wili  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  quaiity 
of  MAPLE  rSYRUP. 
ORDER  Nc5w. 

Ask  for  catalog 
ami  state 
number  of  trees 
you  tap. 

Rutland,  Vt. 


G.  H.  GRIMM  ESTATE 


Comfort  in  Jig  Time 


When  you  come  in  from  the  chilly  out-of-doors,  the 
Perfection  doesn’t  keep  you  waiting.  It  is  instantly 
lighted  and  warms  any  ordinary  room  in  a  few 
minutes.  Portable — easily  carried  wherever  needed. 
Sturdy  and  convenient.  No  fire  to  poke  or  ashes  to 
carry  out. 

The  ne'w  No.  500  Perfection  Heater  Wick  comes  trlmmeo  and 
burned  off,  all  ready  for  use.  Makes  re--wicking  easy. 

So-CO-ny  Kerosene  gives  best  results. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
PRINCIPAL  OFFICES 
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Hot  Air  llo&tor^r  Fords 


CONNECTION 
TO  EXHAUST 
PIPE 


'T'HE  Crew  Levick  Victor  will  heat  your  Ford  with  pure, 
fresh,  warm  air.  It  will  make  Winter  riding  in  your  car 
comfortable  and  healthful.  The  Victor  uses  no  fuel;  but 
supplies  a  steady  current  ol  warm,  fresh  air  heated  by  passing  around  a 
metal  drum  made  hot  by  the  engine  exhaust  gases.  Heats  in  80  seconds. 
This  sturdy  floor  heater  is 

Neat,  Compact,  Noiseless,  Odorless 
— a  fool-proof  unit  that  fits  any  Ford  touring  car,  sedan  or 
town  car.  Its  first  cost  is  final  cost.  Easily  regulated  to 
give  much  or  little  heat.  It  cannot  burn  or  scorch  shoes  or  robes. 

Se«  the  Victoi  at  you*  dealer’s,  order  direct  if  he  can’t  supply  you,  giving  bis  name. 

CREW  LEVICK  COMPANY  $ESOO 

129  N.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  — 

On*  of  thi  oldest  and  largest  producers  and  refiners 
of  oils  and  manufaclurer*  of  petroleum  produelr 

BRANCHES  ‘''SSSS  Send  for  Free  Booklet 


GAS 


3c.  per  lb.  in  less  than  ton  lots.  25^  to 
30?^  Protein — 10^(  Fat.  Most  economical 
and  efficient.  Ask  for  samples. 


CONSOLIDATED  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


Meat  and  bone— 405(  to  45*.  Protein— 12?(.  Kat 
— $05.00  per  ton.  Less  than  ton  lots-4c.  lb. 

CONSOLIDATED  DRESSED  BEEF  CO. 

OffenhauserDept.E  Stock  Yards,  Phlla.,  Pa. 


H  ::iiininiMiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiuiiiniiMMnintniiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiniiiniiiiiiiiMiiitniniiiiiti.^  £ 

if  The  Best  of  Tankage  if 

1 1  should  be  fed  to  your  hogs.  Don’t  take  a  chance  =  = 
=  3  and  feed  them  poor  lowgrnde  material.  Be  sure  si 
II  of  your  tankage  and  protect  your  stock  by  using  || 

If  Ideal  Digester  Tankage  || 

1 1  Made  from  the  beat  of  meat  scrap,  carefully  11 
1=  sterilized.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  results,  1  = 
is  we  will  rettirn  your  money.  Order  now  while  || 
1 1  we  can  supply  you.  1 1 

Prices,  Feeding  Directions,  s  = 
etc. ,  free  on  request.  1 1 

JVs  also  make  "Ideal  Meal  =  | . 
Scraps"  best  for  increased  || 
egg  production  in  winter.  || 
Write  for  prices,  etc.  || 

IDEAL  RENDERING  CO.  fi 

NORTH  WALES,  PA.  || 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!p  . . 

^  Buys  the  New  Butter-  i 

fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Lightrunnin^ 
cleaning,  close  skim' 

■■  ”  ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skims  95 quarts 

f>cr  hour.  Made  also  in  five 
arger  aizea  op  toNo.Sshown  bare. 

30  Days’  Free  Trial 

^  '  and  more  by  what 

it  saves  in  croam.  Postal  brings  Free  cat¬ 
alog,  folder  and  **direct-from-factory”  offer. 

Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money, 

ALB AUGH -DOVER  CO. 

2171  marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


is  Book  If 


HOWl 

TO 

JUDGE 
EMCINES 
L  viitto 


POSTPAID 

“How  to  Judge  Engines” 
semi-steel  engines 
over  cast  iron,  how 
commomcoal  oil  in  a  WITTEJreduces 
cost  65  per  cent, 
today  ,  and  get  my  “How 
-to-Make-Money’* 
folder,  and  latest 
WITTE 
prices.  Ed.H. 

WIHE 

1 897  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  I 
1897  Emphe  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


I 


MINERAL 


musB) 

over' 


HEAVE??«s 
MPOUND 


Booklet 

Free  _ _ 

S3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  mone, 
i>nck.  $1  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 
MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  A«e..  Pittsburg,  Pft 


HOGS  ADVANCE 
250  PER  CENT 

Buyers  at  Chicago  are  paying  as  high 
as  20(^  per  pound  for  live  hogs,  the  highest 
price  in  history.  Compared  with  two  years 
ago,  this  is  an  advance  of  250%.  The  de¬ 
mand  is  strong  and  sure  to  continue.  Here  is  the 
opportunity  of  a  lifetime  to  secure  big  returns. 
Feed  your  pigs 


Reichard’s  Digester  Tankage 

and  watch  ’em  grow  into  dollars.  This  superior  brand  of  tankage  supplies  the  necessary  mus¬ 
cle  and  bone-building  materials  lacking  in  all  grain  feeds.  It  insures  health,  perfect  digestion, 
quick  and  even  development  and  makes  big  profits  sure.  You  can’t  afford  to  do  without  it. 

The  sensational  Berkshire  hoar  shown  above — Majestic  Mammoth  229500 — weighed  407  lbs. 
at  seven  months  of  age.  He  was  bred  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Carter,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  who  regularly 
fed  him  Reichard’s  Digester  Tankage. 

Write  lor  samples  of  tankage,  prices  and  interesting  booklet,  FREE. 

ROBERT  A.  REICHARD  IS  W.  Lawrence  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 


Hogs;  Breeds  and  Feeds 

1.  Fnder  present  conditions  which  sea¬ 
sons  (months)  of  the  year  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  most  profitable  to  breed  Chester 
and  Yorkshire  Whites?  2.  Which  breed 
of  bogs  is  most  profitable — ^prices  of  feed¬ 
stuff  considered?  3.  Which  is  better,  to 
sell  litters  when  young  (how  old),  or 
shotes  and  barrow  hogs  of  150  to  250  lbs.? 
4.  What  is  most  profitable  to  feed  hogs, 
to  round  them  out?  Shotes  are  150  lbs., 
but  not  rounded  out.  5.  What  price  can 
be  expected  in  .Jersey  for  shotes  and  har¬ 
row  hogs  of  1.50  to  200  lbs.  (on  the  hoof) 
and  how  much  dressed?  6.  What  laws 
on  interstate  shipment  of  live  and  dressed 
hogs  must  be  observed?  c.  B. 

New  .Jersey. 

1.  Under  average  conditions  in  New 
.Jersey  practice  seems  to  favor  the  mating 
of  lirood  sows  for  March  and  September 


pounds,  as  they  are  too  heavy  to  meet 
the  butcher's  demands,  and  it  costs  con¬ 
siderably  more  to  put  on  the  third  bun-- 
dred  pounds  than  the  first  two. 

4.  A  ration  of  200  lbs,  corn,  100  lbs. 
hominy  and  20  lbs.  digester  tankage  would 
be  the  most  satisfactory  to  feed  and  finish 
shotes  now  weighing  about  150  pounds. 
There  is  distinct  advantage  in  feeding 
tankage  with  corn  at  present  prices. 

5.  The  prevailing  market  price  for 
shotes  weighing  from  1.50  to  200  pounds 
varies  from  15  to  16^c  per  pound  at  the 
present  time ;  that  is,  live  weight,  and 
from  18  to  22c  per  pound  dressed  weight. 
Pigs  will  dress  oft’  about  20  per  cent. 

0.  Carcasses  may  be  shipped  from  one 
State  to  another  provided  they  bear  the 


Turning  Corn  into  Pork  on  the  Farm  of  Taylor  Fouts,  Perry  County,  Indiana 


farrow;  especially  does  this  apply  to  old 
sows.  Y'oung  gilts  farrowed  in  March, 
April  or  May  I  prefer  to  breed  so  that 
they  will  produce  their  first  litter  in  May, 
as  the  forage  crops  then  available  seem  to 
stimulate  the  milk  flow,  and  it  is  very 
important  that  care  be  exercised  to  stimu¬ 
late  milking  qualities  to  the  fullest  degree. 
What  is  true  of  other  breeds  is  equally 
true  of  Chester  Whites  or  Y'orkshires.  If 
the  sows  in  question  are  mated  any  time 
during  the  month  of  November  they  will 
farrow  in  appropriate  time. 

2.  There  is  very  little  difference  in  the 
economy  of  the  various  breeds  of  swine 
to  produce  profit  from  a  given  amount  of 
feed.  Altogether  too  much  stress  has  been 
laid  upon  the  question  of  breed,  and 
scarcely  enough  on  the  making  of  selec¬ 
tions  within  a  breed.  There  are  good  and 
bad  representatives  of  every  breed  of  live 
stock  that  we  recognize.  The  Duroc  Jer¬ 
sey,  Berkshjre,  Chester  White  and  Y’^ork- 
shire  predominate  in  Now  Jersey,  In 
South  .Jersey  one  finds  largely  Duroc  Jer¬ 
seys,  generally  known  as  Jersey  Reds,  and 
they  serve  a  very  useful  purpose  in  pork 
production.  In  North  Jersey,  especially 
in  Somerset  and  Morris  counties,  we  find 
the  breeders  utilizing  purebred  Berk- 
shires.  Rather  than  select  one  particular 
breed,  and  rely  upon  it  to  place  one’s 
swine  feeding  or  breeding  operations  on 
a  useful  basis  one  should  pay  moi'e  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  selection  with  the  particular 
breed  that  is  selected.  Type  is  of  more 
importance  than  breed:  hence  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  select  for  breeding  purposes  sows 
that  come  from  large  litters,  that  are 
noted  for  their  milking  qualities,  and  have 
evidenced  engaging  appetites,  and  mature 
at  an  early  age. 

3.  If  one  can  produce  on  his  own  farm 
the  hulk  of  the  feeds  utilized  and  neces¬ 
sary  in  fattening  hogs  to  a  mature  weight 
of  225  or  250  pounds  it  is  my  belief  that 
this  practice  is  more  profitable  than  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  pigs  at  weaning  time. 
Y'oungsters  are  too  small  a  unit  to  bring 
in  very  much  money,  but  here  again  the 
question  of  pi-evailing  price  would  be  a 
limiting  factor.  If  one  could  secure  $10 
apiece  for  pigs  weighing  35  to  40  pounds 
there  would  probably  be  more  profit  in 
such  a  transaction  than  there  would  be 
in  purchasing  feed  to  finish  them  out  to 
maturity.  Very  little  is  to  be  gained, 
however,  after  they  reach  a  weight  of  200 


stamp  of  approval  of  a  veterinarian  quali¬ 
fied  to  make  such  inspection.  It  is  not 
necessary,  as  some  people  would  lead  you 
to  believe,  to  obtain  license  or  permission 
to  slaughter  animals  on  one’s  own  prem¬ 
ises,  FREDERICK  C.  MINKLEB. 


Crumbly  Cheese 

Can  you  tell  me  the  reason  for  cheese 
(made  about  last  March)  getting  so 
crumbly  that  one  cannot  cut  it? 

Massachusetts.  g.  w.  j. 

The  causes  of  dry,  crumbly  cheese  are 
too  high  heating  in  the  whey,  heating  too 
long,  using  too  much  salt  and  curing 
cheese  in  an  atmosphere  that  is  too  dry 
or  too  hot.  To  prevent  this  trouble,  one 
should  be  careful  to  have  a  correct  ther¬ 
mometer  and  heat  the  curd  about  one  de¬ 
gree  every  five  minutes.  It  is  seldom 
necessary  to  heat  higher  than  98  degrees 
F.  Cheese  must  be  cured  in  a  50  to  60 
degree  room  where  there  is  plenty  of  mois¬ 
ture  in  the  air.  Coating  the  cheeses  with 
melted  paraffin  after  they  have  been  out 
of  the  press  for  two  or  three  days  will 
help  the  cheese  to  retain  its  moisture. 

ir.  L.  j. 


Holstein  Cattle  Sales 

At  the  Mcllheny  dispersal  sale,  Gwyn¬ 
edd  Valley,  Pa.,  Nov.  21,  Wm.  A.  Ros- 
siter  of  I’ennsylvania  bought  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Bull.  Sir  Allamuchy  Hongerveld 
de  Kol  169997,  born  Ded.  27.  1914, 
,$252.50;  cow,  Rowland  Wenonda  Pon¬ 
tiac  180945,  Nov.  10,  1911,  $‘292.50;  cow. 
I.ady  Waldorf  Pontiac  of  Rowland  1.80- 
946,  Jan.  7,  1912.  .$317.50;  two  grade 
cows,  $210  and  $222..50. 

Walker-Gordou  Laboratory,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  :  Cow,  Wenonda  Woodcrest  Pontiac 
3.3:ilS7,  April  19,  1915,  $190;  heifer,  We¬ 
nonda  Allamuchy  Pontiac,  April  12, 
1917.  $77.50;  cow,  Mayo  Model  Pontiac 
2d,  Sept.  14,  1911,  $245;  heifer.  Mayo 
Woodcrest  Pontiac  3.33188,  Jan.  28,  1916. 
$172.50;  grade  cow,  $65. 

I.  II.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania  :  Heifer, 
Lady  Allamuchy  Pontiac.  Aug.  13,  1917, 
$90;  heifer.  Pauline,  Allamuchy  Pontiac, 
Feb.  9.  1917.  $147..50. 

L.  ri.  Broadwaller,  Delaware:  Cow, 
Reca  Pauline  Pontiac  178255,  Oct.  2.8. 
1911,  .$4,30;  cow,  Pauline  Woodcrest  Pon¬ 
tiac  283608,  Feb.  19,  1914,  $322.,50. 

Thos.  D.  Wood,  Peun.sylvaiiia :  Two 
grade  cows  at  $160  and  $165. 


Old  Gentleman  :  “Boys,  be  careful  you 
don’t  pick  toadstools  instead  of  mush¬ 
rooms.  They  are  very  easily  confused.” 
Roy ;  “Don’t  worry,  mister.  We  ain’t 
goin’  to  eat  ’em  ourselves  ;  we’re  goin’  to 
sell  ’em.” — Toronto  Sun. 
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AYRSHIRES 


Sell  or  butcher  the  cows  that  do  not  give  you  a  real  profit. 

AYRSHIRES 

are  big  producers  of  3.96  per  cent  milk. 

In  these  days  of  high  prices  when  Dairy¬ 
men  and  Farmers  MUST  have  record 
production  at  the  least  cost  AYRSHIRES 
are  particularly  _  profitable.  You  will 
want  Ayrshires  if  you  investigate  their 
merits.  Information  on  request  to  the  — 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 

C.M.  WINSLOW,  Sec’y.  21  Park  St.,  Brandon,Vt. 


WORLD’S  CHAMPION 

AYRSHIRES 

WE  OFFER  BULL  CALF,  dam: 

Garclaugh  Bloomer’s  Nell 

(Picture  above) 

Sired  by  Deubler’s  Favorite,  a  grandson 
of  Auchenbrain  Brown  Kate  4th,  A.  R. 
Record ;  23022  lbs.  milk ;  1080  lbs.  butter. 
A  few  cows  and  heifers  for  sale.  Write 
for  particulars,  stating  just  what  you  want, 

Penshurst  Farm,  Narberth,  Pa. 


ANlMALSFmXil 

Run  mostly  light,  $76  and  np.  Top-noteh 
breeding;  everything  guaranteed  that  leaves 
the  farm,  or  money  bacK. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Washingtonville,  Orange  County,  New  York 


• 

•  • 

GUERNSEYS 

• 

•  • 

No  Other  breed  can  produce  rich 
golden  butter  fat  as  cheaply  as  the 
Guernsey.  Official  yearly  records  show; 
— 7  cows  average  over  20,000  lbs. 

^  ~  milk  and  1,000 

lbs.  butter  fat. 
Write  for  the 
“story  of  the 
Guernsey 
Cow.”  (3) 

Amerlcaa 
Guernsey 
Cattle  Club 
Box  R 

Peter  boro,N.H. 

mincn 


Oak  Farms  Guernseys 

Our  herd  has  been  tested  annually  for  the  past  three 
years  for  tuberculosis  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry.  Kvery  animal  sold  subject  to  60  days  retest. 

We  are  offering  three  bulls  large  enough 
for  service,  priced  from  $150  to  ^00.  Send 
for  extended  pedigrees  and  description. 

W.  S.  KERR.  Mgr.  COHASSET,  MASS. 

THE  MIXTER  FARMS 

Ov#r  1,600  purebred  Guernseys  have  been  bred 
on  these  farms.  Present  herd  includes  over 

300  GUERNSEYS 

Exceptional  young  bulls  for  sale  at  reasonable 
prices,  sired  by  May  Rose  sires  and  out  of 
dams  with  A.  R.  records  above  10,000 
lbs.  milk.  Buy  producers. 

J.  S.  CLARK,  Supt.,  HARDWICK,  MASS. 

GUERNSEYS 

Bons  and  Daughters  of  “Lnngwater  Pemonstrator,’ 
Mixter  Demonstrator,  Toemau’s  King  of  the  May,  Jeth- 
roe’s  Masher  of  Forestdale.  From  A.  R.  Cows.  CfO  D 
Also  Grade  PERCHERON  HORSES,  all  ages. 

Registered  CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS.  SALE 

RICHARD  D.  DeFOREST,  Prop.,  AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 

Sunnyside  Farm  Guernseys 

Young  bulls  3  to  10  months  old  from  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  blood  lines.  Diinis  now  on  test  and  making 
good.  Prices  reason.-ible.  Write  for  list. 

Ray  H.  Alexander,  .  lUnlou  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Belle  Alto  Guernseys  .".I"::" 

Registered  reasonable  prices.  M.  H. 
AIcCallum,  Mgr.  Belle  Alto  Farm,  Wernersville,  Pa. 

NewYork  Guernsey  Breeders  Assn,  stook^l,’® 

Send  for  list.  JAMES  H.  SEAMAN.  Sec,,  Glens  Falls.  N.v! 
I  OFFER  FOR  SALE  some  very  desirable  young  specimens  of 

Registered  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

GEO.  H.  CABLE  North  Salem,  N.Y. 

Two  Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calves  RegiluT 

breeding.  Dropped  Ang.  29th  and  Nov.  1st.  Price, 
$60  and  $36  each.  JAS  E.  vin  ALSTYNE,  Kinderhook,  N.Y. 


WHITNEY  POINT 

=D1SPERS10N= 

160  Pure  Bred  Holsteins 

Herd  owned  by  Hon.  0.  U.  Kellogg, 
of  Ccirtland,  N.  Y.,  and  Charles  S. 
Averill,  of  Worcester,  Mass.  Herd 
to  be  sold  to  dissolve  partnership. 
Two-thirds  of  animals  in  sale  are 
sired  by  bulls  whose  dams  have 
records  of  over  30  lbs. 

83%  of  animals  are  from  tested 
dams. 

50%  of  animals  of  milking  age  have 
A.  R.  0.  records. 

35  animals  in  calf  to  Ormsby  Jane 
King,  whose  dam  has  record  of 
46.33. 

40  animals  in  calf  to  Royal  Konigen, 
who  will  be  sold  and  whose  5  near¬ 
est  dams  average  37.70,  the  lowest 
being  36.30. 

20  in  calf  to  30  lb.  bull.  King  Hartje, 
who  will  be  s'old. 

A  herd  of  wonderful  individuals. 

Sale  at  the  Farm 
Whitney  Point,  N,  Y. 

Dec.  12th-13th,  1917 

Whitney  Point  Stock  Farm  Co. 

Whitney  Point,  N.  Y. 

SALE  HELD  IN  STEAM  HEATED  QUILDING 

Sale  under  management  of 
LIVERPOOL  SALE  &  PEDIGREE  CO. 
Liverpool,  N.  Y. 

All  animals  over  6  months  of  age  tuberculin 
tested  by  State  Approved  Veterinarians.  , 


HOLSTEINS 


“Very  Well  Pleased 

with  the  bull  for  the  price  I  paid”  writes 
a  customer.  We  have  a  Holstein  Bull 
Calf  priced  at  $50  that  will  please  you. 

Markham  &  Puffer,  Avon,  N.  Y. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

1  fin  They  are  good  size  and  large 

I  iMl  producer8._  _ 

3n  j3'esli~ and  nearby  springers.  Grade  Heifer 
U  calves.  Registered  heifer  calves  and  Regist¬ 
ered  bull  calves.  Also  service  bulls  all  ages.  If  you 
want  the  best  we  can  please  you. 

„  WEBSTER  &  WADSWORTH 

Dept.  Y  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Phone  14-F-5  Phone  43-F-2  McGraw 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins 

$1S  to  $20  each 

for  %  Holstein  Heifer  Calves, 
[express  paid  in  lots  of  6.26  high 
grade  close  springer  cows,  fine 
individuals,  heavy  milkers.  10 
heifers;  35  fancy  yearlings;  12 
registered  cows  ;  35  registered 
heifers ;  registered  and  high 
grade  bulls. 

J.C.  REAGAN,TulIy,N  Y. 


Stevens’  Farm 
HOLSTEINS 

K  Holstein  heifer  calves,  $16 
and  $20  each,  two  calves  and 
registered  bull  calf  for  $G0. 
Registered  heifer  and  bull 
calves  all  ages. 

AH  from  high  producing  dams 
PAUL  H.  STEVENS,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 

9nn  fancy,  well  bred  and  ni^tly  marked  cows. 

XUU  A  number  are  recently  fresh  and  others  due  to 
freshen  soon.  They  are  heavy  producers  and  will 
please  you. 

inn  large,  well  bred  two  and  three  year  old  heifers 
I  UU  bred  to  good  registered  H.  F,  bulls.  All  stock  sold 
with  a  full  guarantee.  Special  price  on  car  load  lots. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  S  SON  Springdale  Farms,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Phone  116  or  1176  M 

A  Flat  Pocket-book 

Cuts  no  ice  as  our  prices  are  low.  Male  calves  half 
v.'ilue.  Cows,  yearling  heifers  and  heifer  calves 
that  can’t  be  beat  for  quality  and  price.  Herd  sires 
are  top  notehers.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  122- 
acre  alfalfa  farm  for  sale. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  H.  Rivenburgh,  R.  1,  Stockbridge,  New  York 

Maple  Lawn  Holsteins 

High  grade  heifer  calves  aired  by  registered  sire.  Dam’s  record 
29  lbs.  Two  high  grade  heifer  calves  and  registered  bull  calf 
$60.  Fifty  fine  fi'esh  grade  cows.  Everything  Id  Holsteius  both 
registered  and  grades. 

C.  W.  ELLIS,  Jr*  Mapio  Lawn  Fariiii  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Rtilla  Three  to  12 mo.  old—th© bestblood of 
Keg*  nolstein  OUllS  the  breed-A.  R.  O.  and  semi-official 
backinsr.  Sire’s  3  dams  averas.e  18,000  lbs.  of  miUL — above  4  per 
cent.  Get  a  bull  from  a  family  of  biff  producers  and  incresise  your 
profits.  Write  for  pediffrees  and  prices.  Have  a  pair  for  $150. 
RA  S.  JARVIS,  Riverside  Fruit  end  Slock  Farms,  Hartwiek  Stminary,  N.Y. 

Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  wwtffor 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenango.N.Y. 

High  Grade  HOLSTEIN  CiLVES 

to  8630.  Ship  anywhere.  Purebred  registered  Hol¬ 
steius,  all  ages.  F.  U.  WOOB,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

CALVES  SHIPPEDCO.D. 

12  choice  Holstein  Heifer  calves,  3  Bull  calves, 
nicely  marked,  from  Heavy  milkers.  *80  each. 
1>.  KFCIVFS,  .  Lexington,  Mass. 


Breed  Berkshires — They  Pay 


Economize  on  corn.  You  can  produce  market  toppers  cliiefly  on  inexpensive  feeds.  Write 
to  these  breeders  for  prices,  etc.  Send  at  once  for  free  book,  “Berkshire  Hogs.”  Address'^ 

American  Berkshire  Association  Sprin^fierd,llL*'* 

FLINTSTONE  FARM 

DALTON,  MASS. 


offers  a  few  fall  boars  and  some  spring 
sow  pigs,  well  grown,  thrifty  individuals, 
farrowed  in  litters  of  8  to  14. 

Large  Berkshires 

at  H ighwood: 

Letter  from  C.  A  Nelson,  Johnsonburg,  Pa.: 
"The  boar  arrived  in  Kood  condition  and  I  am 
•well  pleased  with  him."  Several  boars  we  have 
sold  at  moderate  prices  have  weighed  1,000 
lbs.  at  three  years  of  age  in  purchasers  hands. 
H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  15,  Dundee.  N.Y. 

Selected  Boar  Pigs 

Four  to  eight  weeks  old  boars,  $15.00 
each.  Registered.  Bred  close  up  to 
the  leading  winning  Berkshires  of 
1914,  1915,  1916  and  1917.  Order 
direct  from  this  advertisement. 

BROOKLANDS  FARMS,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Berkshire  Department 

BERKSHIRE  SwillC 

We  are  offering  outstanding  pigs  at  prices  which 
will  encourage  farmers  to  profit  by  breeding  pure 
bred  stock.-  Trios  no  akin.  Out  of  large,  vigorous 
BOWS  and  Bired  by  great  boars  of  the  breed.  Let  us 
Bend  you  our  price  list  and  be  convinced. 

Thornliebank  Farms,  Glen  Spey,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.Y. 


Big  Type  Berkshires 

Majestic  Mammoth,  wt.  407  lbs.  at  7  months 
was  bred  and  raised  by  me.  Special:  Book¬ 
ing  orders  for  bred  sows  and  gilt.s.  Mini¬ 
mum  Prices:  Weanetl  pigs,  $80  each; 
bred  sows  and  gilts,  *100  each. 

CIJ  PARTFR  WHITGUERN  FARM 
•  1  E.IY,  west  CHESTER.  PA. 


HOME  OF 

Two  Great  Berkshire  Sires 

QiinarhiioM  ad  205b40.  Sired  by  Snperbus,  liis 
OUpuiUUs  LdU  dam  a  daughter  of  Masterpiece. 

^umhnloar  ilr  2nd,  241488.  Junior  Champion 
OjflllUUIcal,  ur,  i,oar  at  National  Swine  Show, 
as  well  as  two  other  State  Fairs  in  1917. 

CRYSTAL  SPRING  STOCK  FARM 

G.  Smith  &  Sons,  Inc.  Seelyville,  Pa. 

SPRINGBANK 

BERKSHIRES 

I  am  booking  orders  for  bred  Gilts  and  Sows  to  far¬ 
row  in  March,  1918.  Have  2  Spring  Boars  weighing 
around  200  lbs.  ready  for  service.  Showed  9  Spring- 
bank  April  farrowed  pigs  in  under  6  months  class  at 
Springfield,  Oct.  17th,  and  was  in  the  money  6  times. 

(f.F.  W/^TSONfMarbledalB,  Conn» 


Berkshires 

Young  pigs  our  specialty.  Spring  pigs  all  sold. 
Customers  well  pleased.  We  are  now  booking 
orders  for  September  farrowed  pigs,  sired  by  the 
two  great  breeding  boars.  The  Grandson’s  Duke 
171000  and  Lakeside  Masterpiece  212448.  Regis¬ 
tered  and  delivered  free  of  charge.  For  good 
stock  write  us.  H.  GRIMSHAW.  North  East,  Pa. 


DOGS 


] 


DiiMitiae  Males,  S3.  Females,  S2. ^Mother,  Colli;* 
rUppiBS  Sire,  Hou  n  d.  Good  P  arm  Dogs. 
MUKLLEB,  Mipledale  Farm,  Westwood,  N.  J, 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  GIbNT 

from  grand  working,  registered  stock.  Shipped  on 
approval.  Females,  and  $8.  This  includes 
registration.  WM.  W.  KETCH,  Cohoctox.  N.  Y, 

Airedales  and  Collies 

pupt.  grown  doea»  and  brood  matrons.  Large  in¬ 
structive  list,  5c.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oskisnd,  Iowa 

For  Ch®r^tma7a  ^6*  Ghoice  Airedale  Pups 

Also  a  nice  young  bitch.  Pedigreed  stock. 

FRANK  MEAD,  -  Amenia,  N.  Y. 

DiinniAe  Finest  breeding.  Few  of 
AirGOali  rUppiBS  other  breeds.  Farm 

raised.  Address  DARE,  403  W.  57th  St.,  New  Yorh 


Collie  Pups 


BloodhounilH  nnd  Oiiincn  Pig* 

NKLSON  BUGS.,  GKOVE  CITY,  Fa. 


c 


FERRETS 


¥T*4aw**«gxf-«sFnr99lp~<''’'  any  'number. 

w4  Cr*  CIS  I  or  Oaie  aIso  Fox  Temers  and 

Angora  Kittens.  C.  JEVVKLL,  Spenceii,  O. 

FERRETS 

LEVI  FARNSWORTH,  New  London,  Ohio 

I  - 


I  raise  them  by  the  thous¬ 
ands  all  kinds.  Huy 
direct,  get  my  prices. 


SHEEP 


Hampshire-Down  and  Southdown  RAM 
LAMBS,  also  14  Southdown  Ewes  and  yearling 
Ram.  all  registered,  and  24  Extra  large  gr.ade  Dorse* 
Ewes  and  Ramifor  sale.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 

70  Cent  Wool-15c.  Lambs  ^"L%"ounii 

Dorset,  Cheviot  nnd  Southdown  Rams  and  Ewes. 

PLEASANT  RIDGE  STOCK  FARM,  Interlaken.  Seneca  Co..  N.Y. 

TI  TMIQ  R  A  MQ  CHOICE  LOT.  STRONG 
I  U  INlO  KAIVID  CROSS  B  R  K  K  D  E  K  S 
The  leading  breed  for  hot  house  lambs.  Write  for 
literature  and  prices  to  J.  N.  McPherson,  Scottsville,  N.Y. 


Hampshire  Ram  Lambs  feuTS&'WgoJ: 

ous  and  stocky.  MANETTO  HILL  FARM,  Hicksville,  L  I. 

Hampshire  Lamb  Rams  apd''?wo®yea®rewes 

sold;  few  ewe  lambs.  HASLETT  BROS.,  Seneca,  N  .  Y 


Reg.  ShropshireRam  Lambs  STEVEMS  Bros!,*  Wilson,  N.  V. 


c 


HORSES 


SWINE 


] 


ISO  PIGS  SHIPPED  C.  0.  D. 

50  CHESTER  WHITES  AND  MEDIUM  YORKSHIRE  CROSS,  8 
weeks  old,  $7.00  50  BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESTER  WHITES 

50  0. 1.  C.  &  LARGE  YORKSHIRE 
pK0SS,S7.  Ihese  Pics  are  from  Large, Growthy  stock. 
60  bhoatS,  12  weeks  old,  $10.  1).  UKKVKS.  Lexington.  Mnsi. 

TRrlzeO.l.o.’s 

Bred  at  BRIARTON 

Ten-weeks-old  pigs,  either  sex.  Prolific,  healthy 
stock  raised  by  up-to-date  methods.  Prices  vary 
reasonable.  Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

NELSON  N.  ALEXANDER,  Harriman,  N.Y. 


C( 


HAMPSHIRES”^^^ 

Pigs  any  age  ;  bred  gilts  for  fall  farrow. 

Free  circular.  Registered  Guernsey  Bulls. ;!! 

LOCUST  UWN  FARM,  Bird-In-Hand,  Box  R,  Pa.f 


BERKSHIRES 

CLOVERDALE  FARM 


for  breeders.  6  weeks  old,  pure  bred. 
$9|^^ach;_either  lex.  Small  supply. 

-  Charlotte,  N.  Y, 


irOR  ^  A  ¥  IT^^Twelve  Full  Blood,  heavy  boned, 
*  lengthy,  o.  I.  C,  Spring  Gilts. 

Also  four  extra  well  bred  Spmng  Boars,  not  akin,  these 
shotes  are  eligible  to  registry,  and  a  very  even  lot, 
either  sex.  Vernon  Lafler,  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  CHESTER  WHITE 


V70OlvS 

old,  *9  each;  *17  pair;  *86  trio.  Spring  gilts 
and  service  boars.  A.  A.  Schofell,  Heuvelton,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES 

Boars,  Gilts,  Bred  gilts  and  Pigs,  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Kidgely  Manor  Farm,  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 

FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORfH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  VVESTVIEW  STOCK  FAKM.R. 
E.  1>.  No.  1,  V'Finstoii -Salem.  North  Carolina 

Wanted— Young  I  dar  ® 

GOOD  UTILITY  STOCK.  The  Macniff  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Co.,  52,  54  and  56  Vesey  St.,  New  York.  N.Y. 


Of  9^-Aueu8t  boars 

•  *•  »  SPRING 


SPRING  VALLEY  FARM,  InenipbiH,  N.  Y, 


s  each* 

,  Henipb 


Reg.  0. 1.  G.and  Chester  WhitePigs  Way.illo,  ji 


ROGERS 
New  Tork 


KIIVDERHOOKDUROCS 


Boar*  ready  for  service 
„  all  gone.  2  Aug.  11th 

Boars,  $80  each.  Pairs  not  akin,  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $15 
each.  A  few  Bred  Gilt.s,  $«iO  and  $75.  A  few  Tried  Sows. 
Kinderhook  Duroc-Jersey  Association,  Kinderhook,  N-  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

200  Head  to  select  from.  Twenty-six 
years  experience.  Write  Dept.  L,  for  cata¬ 
logue.  THE  SHAOTSIOE  FARMS,  North  Benton,  Ohio 


A  Beautiful  Black  Morgan  Filly 

2  years  old.  Standard  and  registered.  Right  in  every 
way.  Will  exchange  for  young  Holstein 
or  Guernsey  Springers. 

L.  H.  DAVIS,  Port  Jefferson,  Now  York 


Percheron  Stallion  For  Sale  Cheap 

ed  and  Registered.  J.  S.  BURNHAM,  Cortland,  NewYork 


Swiss  GOSfS  Milkers. 


Grade  Bucks,  *10; 


Sharpies.  Centre  Square.  Pa 
-  Eure  Rucks,  *30 


o  n. 

Herefovd  Bull  Calf*  *‘Van  Fairfax,  No.  665213,”  also  year¬ 
ling  bull. 

KEIKOUT  FARMS] _ Nassau.  N.  Y. 

ForSale-One  Yearling  and  Two  Bull  Calves 

Registered.  J .  G.  Schilling,  Stockbridge,  Mass. 

ForSale-A  Beautiful  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

Born  Oot.l6, 1915 ;  whose  sire  is  Duke  Hartog  Spoffiord,  No. 
89708;  Dam  Willard  Belle  De  Kol,  No.  358346.  This  bull  ia 
nicely  marked,  about  oue-balt  black,  and  well  built 
straight  back  and  well  putrtogetljerover  hips.  Owner  will 
sacrifleo  this  bull  for  $800.  Pedigree  will  be  furnished, 

VERNON  LAELER  .  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 
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C»c  R  U  R  AL  N  E  W-YO  R  K  E  R 


Deoemher  'i,  xOH 


Minute 

5p  Axk  Plucj 

eaner 


Clean  Plugs 

— and  Hands  Clean 


WITHOUT  taking  the  plug  apart,  in  a  fraction  of 
the  time  it  used  to  take  to^a//-clean  your  spark 
plugs,  you  can  now  get  them  really  clean  without  even 
soiling  your  hands. 


1 


Just  half  fill  the  tube  of  the  cleaner 
with  gasoline,  screw  the  plug  in  the  socket 
at  the  top  and  give  it  a  vigorous  shaking. 

The  gasoline  softens  the  carbon  and  the 
little  flying  needles  pick  it  off  in  small  par¬ 
ticles  and  leave  the  plug  cleaner  than  you 
could  get  it  in  the  old  laborious  way. 

Champion  Minute  Spark  Plug  Cleaners 
cost  only  75  cents,  come  in  a  neat  wooden 
box  that  will  pack  neatly  in  your  tool  case 
and  are  sold  by  supply  dealers  and  garage 
men  everywhere.  Get  yours  today. 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Co. 

Toledo,  Ohio 


I  Small  Salllornla  Farm 

crops  you  know  about — nifjilfa,  wheat,  bai  ley,  etc.— 
also  oranges,  grapes,  olives  and  figs.  Ideal  for 
dairying,  pigs,  and  cliickens.  No  cold  weather:  rich 
soil;  low  prices;  easy  terms;  good  roads;  schools 
and  cliurches.  Enjoy  life  liere.  Newcomers  wel¬ 
come.  Write  for  our  San  .loaquin  Valley  also  Dairy¬ 
ing  and  Poultry  Raising  Illustrated  Polders,  free. 
C.  L.  SEAGRAVES,  IndustriaP Commissioner  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  RY., 
1963  RAILWAY  EXCHANGE.  CHICAGO 

Do  you  want  a  farm  where  largest  profits  are 
inadeV  'i'he  Soutli's  great  variety  of  crops 
and  wonderfully  productive  climate  make  it  the 
most  profitable  farm  section  of  America.  It  is 
the  place  for  the  lowest  cost  meat  production 
and  dairy  farming.  It  grows  the  largest  variety 
of  forage  crops.  Good  lands,  in  good  localities, 
ns  low  as  $15  to  $25  an  acre.  Let  us  show  you 
locations  that  will  give  the  highest  profits.  M. 

KICITAUDS,  Commissioner,  Room  87,  South¬ 
ern  Railway  System,  Washington,  D.  C. 

FARMING  is  PLEASANT 

nnd  profitable  in  Va.  and  N.  C.  Good  land  $15  acre  up; 
easy  payments.  Climate,  scliools,  churches,  roads  and 
neighbors  that  make  life  worth  living.  Close  to  markets— 
Fruit,  Dairy  and  Stock  Farms  pay  big  here.  Farm  lists, 
magazine  and  interesting  literature  Free.  Address  F.  II. 
LuUaume,  AgrI.  Apt.,  N.  S  W.  Ry.,  211  N,  S  W.  Bldg  ,  Roanoke,  V>. 

The  Farm  Brokers’  Association,  Inc.  ms^for'^good 

farms  and  other  country  real  estate  everywliere  in  New 
York  State.  Personally  inspected  properties.  Careful 
descriptions.  Right  prices.  CENTRAL  OFFICE  AT 
ONEIDA,  N.  Y.,  other  offices  throughout  the  Slate. 

Have  For  Sale  Seven  (7)  Farms  DreT.!  RniTrS 

jfteShower"  a 
of  Gold' 


/coming  to  farmers  from  the  rich  wheat  fields  of  Western 
Canada.  Where  you  can  buy  good  farm  land  at  $15.  to 
$30.  per  acre  and  raise  from  20  to  45  bushels  of  $2. 
wheat  to  the  acre  it’s  easy  to  make  money.  Canada  offers 
in  her  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 

160  Acre  Homesteads  Free  to  Settlers 

and  other  land  at  very  low  prices.  Thousands  of  farmers  from  the 
U.S.  or  their  sons  are  yearly  taking  advantage  of  this  great  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Wonderful  yields  also  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax. 

Mixed  Farming  is  fully  as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain 
raising.  Good  schools,  markets  convenient,  climate  excellent. 

Write  for  literature  and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway 
rates  to  Supt.  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to 

O.  G.  RUTLEDGE 

301  E.  Genesee  St,  Syracuee,  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


Turnips,  %-pk.,  15c:  Stayman  Wine- 
sap  apples,  85c  bkt. ;  cauliflower,  20  to 
.10c  head ;  cabbage,  5  to  15c  head ;  celery 
(six  small  stalks),  25c  bunch;  potatoes 
(Pa.),  $1  to  $1.25  bkt.;  corn,  $2.20  bu. ; 
wheat,  .$2.05 ;  oats,  $1 ;  straw,  $15  ton ; 
hay,  $25  to  $27 ;  pork,  loin,  32c  lb. ; 
sausage,  35c;  fresh  ham,  .30c;  bacon,  45c; 
ham,  .35c ;  lamb  chops,  40c ;  leg,  35c ; 
shoulder,  28c ;  fresh  eggs.  00c  doz. ;  milk 
(retail).  10c  qt.  The  farmers  in  this 
neighborhood  ask  city  prices  for  their  pro¬ 
duce.  G.  N.  L. 

Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 

Potatoes,  $1.50  bu. ;  cabbage,  $3.75  per 
cwt ;  onions,  $4  bu.  "'bese  are  wholesale 
prices.  Corn  $2..50  hhl.  out  of  field ;  milk, 
12c  qt. ;  cows,  $50  to  $100.  Farmers  ask 
22e  lb.  in  rough  for  hogs;  young  eight 
weeks  old  pigs,  $20  pair.  Beef  cattle, 
9c  lb.  in  rough.  Eggs,  50c  doz. ;  butter, 
50c  lb. ;  labor,  $3.50  to  $4.25.  Larger 
average  of  potatoes  planted  this  year  here, 
but  small  yields.  No  fruit  crops.  Excel¬ 
lent  markets  in  this  vicinity. 

Eayette  Co.,  Pa.  M.  K.  c.  Q. 

At  public  sale  the  following  ca.sh  prices 
were  paid  for  farm  tools  and  stock  :  10 

cows,  $70  to  $152.50,  according  to  qual¬ 
ity;  horse,  $39;  hay-rake,  $12.75;  hay- 
tedder,  $30;  iron  roller,  ,$19.50;  mowing 
machine,  $15;  walking  plow,  $4;  sulky 
plow,  $16..50;  milk  wagon,  .$28;  Ford  auto 
truck,  $.335 ;  hay  in  the  mow,  $17  ton  ; 
one-horse  wagon,  ','4.5.  Apples  very  scarce 
and  high ;  tree  run  without  boxe.5.  $1  to 
$1.50  box  at  the  farm ;  potatoes,  $1.05  to 
$2  bu.  Little  poultry  left  in  the  town 
and  what  is  being  sold  brings  but  20c  live 
weight  for  chickens,  22c  for  hens,  and  24c 
for  roasting  fowls  weighing  five  lbs.  when 
dressed.  Practically  no  roasting  chickens 
being  raised  for  next  Spring  market. 
Egg.s,  68  to  70c,  and  few  at  that.  Almost 
weryone  has  a  good  garden  and  cellar 
filled  with  good  things  to  eat,  very  like 
‘‘the  good  old  times.’^  The  entire  popu¬ 
lation  is  engaged  in  the  shops,  and  for 
years  has  given  up  gardens  and  such 
things  and  lived  on  canned  goods  out  of 
the  stores.  I  delivered  a  box  of  windfall 
apples  at  one  house  and  the  good  house¬ 
wife  showed  me  the  array  of  things  that 
she  had  put  up  herself,  almost  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life  Almost  everything 
bad  been  raised  on  the  little  place,  of  less 
than  one-half  acre.  Several  hundred  pigs, 
bought  last  Spring  by  a  town  committee 
and  sold  at  cost  to  the  townspeople,  are 
awaiting  the  advent  of  steady  cold 
weather  with  satisfaction  to  their  owners. 
Empty  pork  barrels  begin  to  appear. 
Taking  my  own  neighborhood  as  an  ex¬ 
ample,  my  judgmment  is  that  it  has  been 
a  long,  long  time  since  our  villagers  have 
been  as  liberally  supplied  with  almost 
everything  except  mutton,  beef,  and  some 
poultry.  E.  ir.  c. 

Plymouth  Co.,  Ma  ss. 

Oetober  was  a  record  breaker  for  doing 
Fall  work.  Cutting  corn  was  very  back¬ 
ward  and  is  a  very  poor  crop.  Potatoes 
are  just  being  dug ;  some  have  been  frost¬ 
ed,  and  are  not  yielding  very  well.  Beans 
are  the  worst  crop  we  have;  some  pieces 
will  not  be  harve.sted — too  poor.  Many 
will  go  out  of  the  bean  business.  Thrash¬ 
ing  is  very  late;  grain  is  yielding  well,' 
large  amount  of  straw.  Hay  market  good.. 
Cabbage  market  un.settled,  Dani.sh  being 
put  in  storage.  Some  silos  just  being! 
filled.  Large  quantities  of  grapes  were 
frozen.  Some  plowing  being  done.  Wheat. 
$2.10;  oats,  60c;  barley,  $1.2,5.  E.  T.  n. 

Ontario  Co..  N.  Y. 

Beans,  $13.50  cwt. ;  pork,  21  to  24V>c ; 
retail.  28  to  32c.  I’otatoes  $2  to  $2.25; 
buckw'heat  flour,  $6  to  .$0.50.  Flour.  $1.70 
sack.  •  D.  j.  B. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Yeal  calves.  10  to  15c  per  lb. ;  fed 
calves,  8c ;  bulls.  1,200  lbs.,  7c ;  cows,  6c ; 
cows,  fresh,  $100  per  head.  Wool,  65c 
per  lb. ;  lambs,  15c ;  sheep,  6  to  7c.  Milk, 
League  prices  to  October  1.  Pigs,  four 
wrecks  old,  $3.50  to  $5 ;  hogs,  13  to  18c, 
live_  weight.  Hens,  20c  per  lb. ;  roosters, 
broilers,  20  to  30c  per  lb. ;  eggs,  Ic  less 
highest  market  quotations  for  hennery 
whites.  Potatoes,  $1  to  $3  per  bu. ;  ap¬ 
ples,  75c  to  $1;  onions.  $1.25  to  .$1.50 
per  bu. ;  cabbage,  7e  per  head.  Maple 
syrup,  $1.25  per  gal.  i.  l.  ii. 

Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 

Wheat.  $2.10  per  bu. ;  oats.  75c:  buck¬ 
wheat,  $3.25  per  100  lbs. :  rye,  $1.50  per 
bu. :  potatoes,  $1.25 ;  apples,  $1  ;  corn, 
i$2.50;  Ilay,  $20  per  ton;  straw,  $8. 

!  Cows,  $50  to  $100 :  horses.  $50  to  $200. 
i  Pigs,  five  weeks,  old,  $8  a  pair.  Lambs, 
$13  per  cw't. ;  beef,  dressed,  $15  per  cwi. ; 
hogs,  dressed,  $20  per  cwt.;  chickens,  20c 
;  per  lb. ;  egg.s,  48c ;  butter,  50.  Labor  is 
:$2.50  to  $4. .50  a  day.  li.  w^  s. 

i  Somerset  Co.,  Pa. 

Our  market  is  Pittston,  Luzerne  Co 
Hay,  $22  per  ton,  loose;  rye  straw',  $13 
in  bundle.s.  Cabbage,  $35  per  ton ;  po 
tatoes,  $1.05  per  bu.  in  bulk.  Butter,  56e 
per  lb.,  retail ;  eggs,  60c,  strictly  fresh. 
Chickens,  26c  lb.  at  shops.  Hogs,  20c, 
live.  Good  cows  from  $90  to  $125,  fresh. 
Potatoes  around  here  are  a  good  crop, 
and  cabbage  fair.  n.  G.  b. 

T.aekawanna  Co.,  Pa. 


Yes— spread  your  payments  over  a  year. 
That  is  the  offer  made  and  backed  by  a 
$12,000,000  concern  on  the  famous  “Majestic” 
Engine.  We  take  all  the  risk.  Try  it  free 
for  30  days  before  you  decide.  No  money  in 
advance,  no  deposit,  no  C.  O.  D.  You  know 
we  could  send  only  an  engine  of  the  very 
highest  quality  on  such  an  offer  as  this. 

The  Wonderful  “Majestic” 
On  30  Days’  Free  Trial 

Uses  either  gasoline  or  kerosene.  Water 
cooled  by  open  jacket  hopper-cooled  system. 
Bed  and  cylinder  cast  in  one  piece  giving 
greatest  possible  solidity.  Perfect  lubrica¬ 
tion.  Most  power  at  lowest  cost.  Made  in 
2,  3,  5,  7.  9  and  14  H.  P.  L.  M.  Massey,  Del., 
says:  Develops  more  power  than  you 

claim.”  W.  E.  Gregor,  Col.,  says:  “Easiest 
running  engine  in  neighborhood.  . 

Pay  Nothing 
For  60  Days 

Prove  before  you  pay  a  penny  that  the 
famous  “M^estic”  is  thestrongest,  most  eco¬ 
nomical,  easiest  to  operate,  and  most  powerful 
engine  for  its  rated  H.  P.  Then  return  it  if  it 
isn’t  the  most  satisfactory  engine  you  ever  saw. 
If  you  keep  it,  make  first  small  pasmient  in  60  days. 
Balance  in  equal  payments  60  days  apart. 

Send  for  Free  Book 

Tells  all  aboutengines  Shows 
you  how  to  buy  on  money-saw 
ing  basis.  Also  explains  our 
30  days  free  trial,  no  mon¬ 
ey  in  advance,  year  to 
pay  offer.  Don’t  miss 
this.  The  book  is  free 
Send  postal  or  letter 
for  it  today. 

THE  HARTMAN  CO. 

4019  LaSalle  St.,  Dept.  816  Chicago 


HOW  TO  BEAT 
COAL  PRICES! 

Write  today  for  our  special  circular 
entitled  “  How  to  Beat  Coal  Prices.” 
Also  1918  catalog  with  full  line  of 
aortable  wood  saws,  tables  and  frames. 
There  should  be  one  on  every  farm.  Whole 
outfit  costs  less  than  two  tons  of  coal.  Also 
can  furnish  complete  outfit  including  engine, 
portable.  We  specialize  on  this  line.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  use.  Satisfaction  or  money  back. 
Made  in  our  own  factory.  Sold  direct  to 
you  at  saving  of  one-third  to  one-half  prices 
usually  paid.  Also’full  line  of  feed  grinders, 
tank  heaters,  feed  cookers,  fencing,  and 
everything  for  the  farm.  Write  far  catalog 
and  circular  today.  WM.  galloway.  Pres. 

WM.  GALLOWAY  COMPANY 

Box  274  _  4  WATERLOO 

^'^*^®**^^*  IOWA 


UNITED  ELECTRIC 

"  FARM  POWER 


Here’s  the  United — a  complete,  reliable,  hlgu  . 
quality,  GCAUANTEEW  Electric  Eight 
,  Olid  Power  Plant  at  low  cost.  It  gives  the 
,  convenience  of  city  service.  No  trouble. 

No  fuss.  No  bother.  No  danger  from  fire. 

USE  YOUR  OWN  ENGINE. 

fYourown  slow-speed,  dependable  farm  enl 
gino  belted  to  a  Vnitea  Electric  Plant! 

/  is  your  power.  Our  proven  method.  Samel 
'  principle  as  all  big  city  central  stations. 

8ELF-8TA.BT1N^  A  woman  or  child  can 
^  operate  it.  No  knowledge  of  electricity  re- ' 
/qnired.  Eleotrical  experts  will  aid  you  to  se- 
f  lect  size.  A  United  Dealer  near  yon  will  give 
Service.  Write  today  for  complete  description  1 
and  Special  Demonstration  Offer.. 


United  Engine  Company 

Dept.  78  LANSING,  MICH. 


il 


_  Mada  in  All 

Sizes  For  Any  Farm. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  ADD 
to  its  valuc^with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER. 


with  Dumping  Caldron.  Made  of 
the  best  cast  iron,  surface  very 
smooth,  extra  thick  bottom,  sim¬ 
ple,  quickly  understood,  convenient, 
no  dipping  out.emptied  in  one  minute. 
Water  jacket  prevents  burning. 
Keeps  live  stock  in  thrifty  condition . 


We  make  23  sizes  and  kinds 
of  stock  food  cookers. 

Also  Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves.  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scalders,  Celdrons,  etc. 

B^Write  us.  Ask  for  our  illustrated  free  catalogue  J 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Box  15,  Batavia.III. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  NOVEMBER  28,  1917 
BUTTER. 

The  better  grades  of  dairy  and  cream¬ 
ery  are  2c  higher.  The  surplus  of  low 
grades  has  been  worked  down,  so  that 
the  market  is  in  much  stronger  position, 
except  on  packing  stock  and  city  made. 
The  extreme  prices  prevailing,  however, 
are  likely  to  shorten  consumption  materi¬ 
ally. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  48  @  49 

Good  to  Cbolce  .  4")  @  47 

Lower  Grades .  39  ®  42 

Storage,  good  to  choice,  .  32  @  43% 

Dairy,  best .  45  ^  47 

Common  to  Good .  35  &  43 

City  made .  31  @  34 

Packing  Stock .  30  @  33 

Process  .  35  @  42 


CHEESE. 

Business  is  very  light,  as  prices  are  too 
high  to  encourage  local  buying,  and  ex¬ 
porters  cannot  do  much  for  lack  of  steam¬ 
er  space. 


Whole  Milk,  fancy  . 

Good  to  choice . 

® 

24J^ 

@ 

25^ 

Lower  grades . 

® 

21 

Skims,  beat . 

® 

2U 

Fair  to  good . 

@ 

12 

EGOS. 

There  is  still  some  scattering  business 
at  the  extreme  figures  on  fancy  white  re¬ 
cently  noted.  Gathered  eggs  of  good  to 
choice  qualities  are  higher.  The  market 
on  storage  is  also  strong. 


White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  74  ®  76 

Medium  to  good .  60  @  68 

Mixed  colors,  i)est .  60  @  63 

Common  to  good .  50  @  55 

Gathered,  best,  white .  60  (d  65 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ...  50  ®  55 

Lower  grades .  40  ®  44 

Storage,  best .  34  @  35 

Medium  to  Good  .  25  ®  30 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  lb .  22  @  23 

Ducks,  lb.| .  24  ®  26 

Fowls  .  22  @  23 

Roosters  .  16  ®  17 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Fresh-killed  turkeys  of  fancy  grades 
were  scarce,  wholesaling  up  to  45c  in  ex¬ 
ceptional  cases.  Part  of  this  shortage 
was  due  to  the  delays,  which  held  up  ship¬ 
ments  until  Thanksgiving  trade  was  over. 
On  this  account  some  shippers  will  lose 
several  cents  per  pound.  Business  in 
good  to  choice  grades  was  mainly  in  the 
range  of  34  to  3Sc,  and  ordinary  West¬ 
ern  stock  down  to  25c. 


Turkeys,  best  lb .  43  @  45 

Common  to  good  .  30  ®  35 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  38  @  40 

Roasters  .  28  ®  32 

Fowls .  26  ®  27 

Roosters .  18  ®  20 

Spring  Ducks .  25  @  28 

Geese  .  22  ®  24 

Guineas,  pair .  75  @  00 

Squabs,  doz .  150  ®  6  50 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 10  00  ®13  00 

Bulls  .  6  60  @  8  00 

Cows  .  4  50  ®  7  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 15  00  ®15  75 

Culls .  8  00  @12  00 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  7  00  @11  00 

Lambs  . 15  00  @16  50 

Hogs . 17  00  @17  60 


WOOL, 

Buying  of  raw  material  has  been  lai’ge- 
ly  on  government  work  in  medium  grade 
scoured  wools.  Recent  prices  at  Boston 
were :  New  York  and  Michigan,  fine  un¬ 
washed,  01  to  62 ;  unwashed  Delaine,  73 
to  74 ;  half  blood,  75  to  76 ;  average  New 
England,  three-eighths  blood,  74  to  75 ; 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  half  blood  comb¬ 
ing,  77  to  78 ;  three-ei^ths  blood,  76  to 
77 ;  Texas,  fine  scoured,  .$1.60  to  $1.75 ; 
Territory,  half  blood  combing,  $1.75  to 
$1.80. 

FRUITS. 


Apple  demand  is  very  good  ori  the  high 
qualities,  but  lower  grades  go  slowly. 
Pears,  except  Kieffer,  are  selling  well 
when  showing  fairly  good  quality.  Cran¬ 
berries  in  good  demand  for  the  holiday 
trade. 


Apples,  Wealthy,  bbl. 

McIntosh . 

Ben  Diivls . 

Winesap . . 

Twenty-Ounce  .... 

Greening  . 

Baldwin . 

King . 

Jonathan  . 

Spy  . 

Quinces,  bbl . 

Pears,  Ajdu,  bbl . 

Kieffer,  bbl . 

Cranberries,  bbl . 


3  60  @  5  00 

4  50  @7  00 
3  00  @  3  50 
400  @  5  60 

3  50  @  5  50 

4  00  ®  6  00 

2  50  @  5  00 

3  00  @5  25 

4  00  ®  6  60 
4  00  @  6  60 
2  50  ®  5  00 
2  50  ®  5  00 
1  50  @  3  50 
8  00  @12  50 


VEGETABLES. 

Potato  market  is  somewhat  weaker, 
but  this  is  mainly  because  of  the  large 
proportion  of  low  quality  in  the  offer¬ 
ings.  Onions  are  in  surplus.  String 
•beans  from  the  South  are  bringing  very 
high  prices  when  in  good  condition.  Cab¬ 
bage  slightly  higher.  Cauliflower  in  large 
supply,  but  more  or  less  frozen. 


Potatoes— Long  Island,  180  lbs .  4  00  ®  4  50 

Maine,  180  lbs .  3  75  @  4  00 

Jersey,  lOSlbs .  2  75  @3  00 

State  and  Western,  1801  bs .  3  60  ®  3  75 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  1  25  @  4  00 

Beets,  bbl .  2  00  @  3  00 

Carrots,  bbl .  1  75  @  2'00 

Cabbage,  bbl .  1  00  @  1  50 

Ton  . 15  00  @25  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  1  00  @  2  50 

Onions,  white,  bu .  1  00  ®  1  50 

State  and  W’n.,  lUOlbs .  2  00  @  2  60 

Peppers,  bbl . 1  00  ®  2  00 

String  Beans  bu .  3  00  @5  50 

Turnips,  bbl .  1  26  @  2  60 

Squash,  bbl .  1  00  @1  50 

Peas,  bu .  3  00  @700 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  3  50  ®  4  60 

Tomatoes,  nearby,  3  pk.  box .  60  ®  1  50 

Greenhouse,  lb .  15  @  20 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt  .  12  @  20 

Leeks,  100  bunches  .  1  00  @  1  50 

Mushrooms  lb  .  26  @  50 

Horseradish,  100  lbs .  3  00  @7  50 


(Continued  on  page  1411) 


The  Early  Order 

Gets  the  Goods 

The  railroads  are  called  upon  to  handle  a  greater 
volume  of  traffic  than  ever  before  in  their  history. 


Vast  quantities  of  supplies  for  our  troops  at 
home  and  abroad  must  be  moved  quickly 
and  safely.  These  have  the  right  of  way 
over  all  other  freight. .  The  crops  must  also 
be  moved  to  the  seaboard.  The  strain  on  the 
railroads  is  tremendous.  Every  car  must  be 
loaded  as  near  to  full  capacity  as  possible  for 
there  are  not  enough  to  go  around. 

Then,  too,  the  -Army  has  taken  thousands  of 
skilled  railroad  men  forcing  the  employment  of 


many  “green”  hands.  Even  so,  the  rail¬ 
roads  are  short-handed.  Were  you  to  visit 
one  of  the  great  freight  yards  you  would 
see  thousands  of  loaded  cars  waiting  an 
opportunity  to  proceed. 

“What  has  all  this  to  do  with  farming  ?”  you 
may  ask.  Just  this — YOU  can  protect  your 
interests  by  ordering  your  Spring  fertilizers 
shipped  NOW  and  at  the  same  time  help  win 
the  war. 


E.  Frank  Coe’s  Fertilizers 

Res.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

1857  The  Business  Farmers’  Standard  for  over  Sixty  Years  1918 


In  spite  of  war  conditions  you  can  depend  on 
these  old  time  reliable  brands  to  furnish  you 
available  plant  foods  in  the  right  proportions 
for  the  needs  of  your  crops. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Ward  of  Maine  raised  over  404 
bushels  of  potatoes  on  a  measured  acre  using 
only  our  Ex’celsior  Potato  Fertilizer  1916. 


He  writes :  “These  fertilizers  always  work  well 
in  the  planter  and  produce  good  results.” 
Experiments  at  the  Ohio  station  prove  that 
fertilizers  make  every  hour  of  labor  produce 
larger  returns.  E.  Frank  Coe’s  Fertilizers 
will  help  you  secure  "a  greater  yield  from 
every  field.  ’  ’ 


A  copy  of  Oi^  book  entitled  *‘Corn,  the  Foundation  of  Profitable  Farming  ”  will  be 
mailed  FREE  together  with  the  name  of  our  nearest  local  agent  if  you  will  tell  us 
how  many  acres  of  corn  you  expect  to  raise  next  season.  We  want  agents 
in  unoccupied  territory. 

Address  Crop  Book  Department 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY 

Subsidiary  of  the  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 

51  Chambers  Street 
New  York  City 


Make  Money  This  Winter 

BIGGEST  CHANCE  EVER  TO  CLEAN  UP 
A  LOT  OF  EXTRA  MONEY  SAWING  WOOD 

Get  started  early  with  this  big  6  to  8  H.  P.  ensrino  and  saw  outfit 
and  saw  wood  at  bisf  prices.  Coal  is  soiner  to  be  higher  and  hard  to 
get  in  some  cases  at  any  price .  This  means  a  big  market  for  wood . 
This  is  the  time  for  every  business  farmer  to  clean  up  all  the  wood 
he  has  and  sell  it  at  top  market  price.  Look  around  and  see  how 
niuch  wood  you  could  cut  up  If  you  had  this  big.  husky.  HEAVI- 
DUTI  SAW  <^TF1T.  Bo  the  first  In  your  terntory,  and  get  our 
special otier.  The  most  simple,  durable,  compactengine  ever  built. 
Buy  now  at  low  1917  prices— they  can't  stay  whore  they  are  much 
longer— sure  to  go  up.  Our  engines  are  built  for  hardest  kind 
of  farm  work.  All  working  parts  made  of  best  hardened  steel, 
^d  lasts  longer  after  cheap,  trashy  engines  lay  down  and  die. 
Built  for  the  farmer  who  has  lots  of  work  to  do.  Special  proposition 
to  the  first  man  who  writes  from  each  locality.  Get  our  catalog, 
with  full  information  and  special  low  prices  ;  write  today, 

R.  Consolidated  Gasoline  Engine  Co.,  202  Fulton  Street,  New  York  Cty 


This  Big  Saw  Outfit 
Wiii  Soon  Pay 
for  Itself 


Big,  Powerful  6  to  8  H.  P.  Engine 
Buy  Now  at  Special  Price 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


_ flofpnf«~7Vlio  reach  the  peoi>le, 

Hgciiia  haudle  patented  eilu- 
cational  game  of  great  merit  called 
Colintrv  i  nil  of  interest  and  excitement 
vui  uuuiliry.  for  y  oung  and  old.  Address 

BOMBAT  CO.,  2050  Amsterdam  Ave.,  NEW  YORK 


Rogers  Wood-Rim  Banjos 

JOSEPH  KOGEKS,  Jr 


are  of  loud,  sweet  tone. 
Get  one  on  5  days  test. 
Earming^dale,  N.  J. 


Health — Conif  ort — Convenience 

Don’t  go  oat  in  the  snow  or  nasty  weather  to  an 
unsightly,  germ-breeding,  disease-spreading, 
outdoor  privy.  No  more  colds,  rheumatism,  etc. 

Wolverine  Chemical  Toilet 

Endorsed  by  health  officials.  Odorless,  Sani¬ 
tary,  Germ  Proof.  No  water,  sewer  or 
cesspool.  Easy  to  install.  Upkeep  less 
than  cent  a  day.  Pays  for  itself  many  times 
in  a  year.  Thousands  in  use.  Price  remark¬ 
ably  low.  Write  for  free  book. 

Bail  Steel  Products  Co.,  212  MaiaSt.,Laosing,Micb. 


Big  Clover”  1; 

milkers.  They  dem 


IS  the  answer  to  an  insistent  demand  from  our  cus¬ 
tomers  for  a  complete  high  protein  ration  for  heavy 
,  demanded  a  24%  protein  feed  with  the  characteristic 
Clover-Leaf  quality  and  palatability . 

“Big  Clover’’  meets  this  requirement  perfectly.  It  is  made  of  the  cleanest  and 
best  grains  obtainable  for  the  purpose,  and  seasoned  with  salt  giving  it  a  flavor  and 
relish  that  induces  a  healthy  appetite  and  perfect  assimilation. 

Palatability  and  Nutrition  are  the  Big 
Advantages  of  Clover  Leaf  Feeds 

They  produce  more  milk  of  better  quality  than  other  feeds.  “Big  Clover”  may  be  used 
alone  as  a  complete  ration  for  heavy  milkers,  or  it  may  be  toned  down  by  the  addition  of 
home  grown  grains  ^ch^  ground  oats,  corn  and  cob  meal,  etc,,  to  bring  the  protein 
content  down  to  22%,  20%,  18%  or  whatever  may  be  required. 

T  'll*®  Glover  possesses  every  element  desirable  in  a  24%  ration  and  is  rightly  priced. 
It  will  save  you^  money  because  it  saves  the  time,  labor 
and  cost  of  mixing.  Try“Big  Clovcr”and  be  convinced. 

Look  for  the 
Four-Leaf  Clover 

It’s  the  sign  of  good  luck— and  good  feeds.  All 
the  Clover  Leaf  brands  are  identified  by  the  four-leaf 
clover  as  shown  on  the  sack.  These  are  the  Clover 
Leaf  quality  feeds; 

BIG  CLOVER 

Protein,  24%;  Fat,  4>^%;  Fiber,  15%. 

CLOVER-LEAF  DAIRY  RATION 
Protein,  16^%;  Fat,  3K%;  Fiber,  15%. 

CLOVER-LEAF  DAIRY  FEED 
Protein,  13^4%;  Fat,  Fiber,  15%. 

Clover-Leaf  Calf  Meal — Clover-Leaf  Horse  Feed 
Peerless  Horse  Feed — Buffalo  Horse  Feed — 

Clover-Ltaf  Stock  Feed — “Every  Ounce  Guaranteed.” 

CLOVER  LEAF  MILLING  CO. 

300  Cloverdale  Road 
Buflalo.  N.  Y. 
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Where  Disease  Shows  First 

Just  watch  the  milk  yield  for  the  first  sign  of  weakening  in  the  cow’s 
system.  If  your  cow  is  not  giving  the  quantity  or  quality  of  milk  you  expect, 
it  is  time  to  give  her  medical  attention. 

For  twenty-five  years  thousands  of  the  most  progressive  daiiymen  have 
used  Kow-Kure  as  their  “first  aid”  when  a  cow  shows  signs  of  “falling  off” 
or  coming  down  with  disease.  Particularly  before  and  after  the  calving 
period,  the  use  of  Kow-Kure  is  valuable.  It  is  a  sure  preventive  of  Milk 
Fever  and  Retained  Afterbirth,  and  will  enable  the  organs  to  resist  the 
diseases  which  frequently  originate  at  this  time. 

Kow-Kure  has  a  positive  action  on  the  genital  and  digestive  or¬ 
gans,  toning  them  up,  making  them  perform  properly  and  helping  the 
system  to  function  as  nature  intended.  Kow-Kure  has  proven  a 
prompt  remedy  for  Abortion,  Barrenness,  Scouring,  Lost  Appe¬ 
tite,  Bunches  and  other  common  ills. 

A  small  investment  will  prove  the  worth  of  Kow-Kure  in 
your  dairy.  Put  it  to  a  severe  test ;  try  it  on  your  poorest 
milker  and  watch  results.  Druaerista  and  feed  dealers 
sell  it ;  55c  and  $1.10  packaires. 


BETTER  CATTLE 

Get  full  service  from  your 
cattle.  Lameness,  scouring, 
sore  udders  and  kindred  ail¬ 
ments  reduce  their  usefulness 
and  fruitfulness. 

Use  Sloan’s^  Liniment;  easily 
applied  and  quickly  effective.  It 
penetrates  at  once. 

You  will  find  many  uses  for  this 
fine  remedy  in  the  home  as  well  as 
in  the  barnyard.^  Always  have  it 
handy. 

Buy  it  at  your  druggists.  25c  50c  $  1 .00 

The  18  oz.  $1.00  bottle  contains 
six  times  the  25c  size. 


With  this  wonderful  new  Lib- 
bay  Automatic  Water  Bowi. 

Each  bowl  controls  own  water 
,  supply.  Animal  moves  lever, 
opening  water  valve,  when  it 

— jj— - Cjji.Z'-r/  to  drink.  Lever 

1^’,'  swings  back  closing  valve 

.It  when  animal  stona  drinking. 

Nofloattank  rrauired.  Bowls 
may  be  put  at  different  heights 
—  f  or  in  any  stall  or  pen.  Cannot 

overflow:  cannot  get  out  of  order; 
almost  no  water  ieft  in  bowl.  Most 
sanitary  bowl  ever  sold.  Pravants  spread  of  con¬ 
tagious  diseases.  Increased  milk  yield  quickly 
pays  back  cost.  Saves  labor;  saves/ 
feed.  Write  today.  If  interested  in 
Stanchions,  Stalls,  Carriers,  etc., 

I  ask  for  General  Catalog.  Sent  free. 

C.  A.  LIBBEY  COMPANY 

1 200  Marion  SL  Oshkosh,  Wla. 
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FARMERS  NOT  A  POISON 
POWERFUL  DISINFECTANT 


FOR  CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION 
Most  valuable  in  controlling  abortion, 
bringing  after-birth  and  treating  barren  cows. 
B-K  the  infecting  germs,  heals  the 
uterus,  removes  the  slime  and  acid — no 
odor— no  straining.  More  effective  than 
lysol.  Lugol’s  solution,  carbolic  and  cresols— 
muchsafer.  Send forour Bulletin 52,  “Conta¬ 
gious  Abortion, "  and  testimony  from  lead¬ 
ing  breeders.  For  sale  at  your  druggists. 

General  laboratories— Madison.  WIs. 

2739  So.  Dickinson  St. 


a 


Pronounced  IncuraMe— 

Save -The- Horse  Did  The  Trick 

"Lost  May”,  tvrite$  Fred  C.  Nichols  of  Jefferson, 

"my  horse  had  a  bad  ankle,  a  large  uiind  puff,  and  U 
had  been  hurt  and  turned  hard.  Save-The-Horse  has 
taken  it  all  off.  I  teas  told  it  was  incurable.  Have  used 
several  treatments  butSave~The~IIorse  is  the  bestevere 

SAVE-tiTe-HORSE 

(Trade  Mark*  Baffistered) 

•was  mad«  for  tKe  stubborn,  so-called  Incurable 
cases  of  Ringbone,  Thoropin,  SPAVIN  —  or 
Disease  of  Shoulder,  Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof  or 
Tendon  —  when  all  other  remedies  have  failed; 
and  is  sold  under  signed  Guarantee  to  cure  or 
return  money.  Always  keep  a  bottle  ready  for 
any  emergency.  Send  today  for  FREE  96-pago 
Save-The-Horse  BOOK  on  diagnosing  and 
treating  all  lameness  —  result  of  over  22  years 
of  success;  also  write  for  sample  of  contract 
and  expert  veterinary  advice.  All  FREE. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

24  State  Street.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Hrueehti  tvtrjwhm  stll  Savs-Tht-Horst  vtith  SitntJ 
Guarantet,  or  vio  und  it  dirtit  bj  Varccl  Flit  Protaid, 


CALVES  relish  and  thrive  upon 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal,  the  milk  sub¬ 
stitute.  They  increase  in  size  and  weight 
rapidly;  are  healthy  and  vigorous,  no  indiges¬ 
tion— no  scouring. 

Blatchford’s 
Calf  Meal 

should  be  used  to  push  the  calf  forward  to  a  grain  diet. 
This  important  move  is  more  essential  now  than  ever. 

Write  for  Booklet 

■  — ■  ■  '  Calves  at  the 

Smallest  Cost.”  If  you  raise  any  calves  write  for 
the  booklet.  It  is  mailed  without  cost. 

Blatchford  CaH  Meal  Company,  Dept.  54,  Wsukeean,  III. 


PRICE 

DEUVERED 


ANTI-COW  KICKER 


Money  ref  unded  if  not  satisfactory 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  OF  ALBANY 
NEW  YORK 


Various  Feeding  Problems 


Raising  Calves  on  Oatmeal 

Will  you  give  a  formula  for  raising 
calves  on  oatmeal  (rolled  oats)  ? 

Connecticut.  w.  E.  s. 

There  is  no  satisfactory  formula  for 
raising  calves  on  oatmeal.  Oatmeal  may 
■well  be  used  as  a  part  of  the  ration.  The 
calf  should  have  whole  milk  for  10  days 
and  then  it  may  gradually  be  changed 
to  skim-milk  or  diluted  milk.  In  thr 
weeks  to  a  month  a  gruel  can  be  made  of 
oatmeal.  If  possible,  a  little  skim-milk 
should  be  used  in  making  the  gruel ;  if 
not  possible,  use  water  and  rolled  oats. 
The  calf  should  have  three  feeds  a  day  of 
this  gruel.  In  addition,  a  grain  ration  of 
equal  parts  cornmeal,  bran  and  linseed 
oil  meal  should  be  made  up  and  fed  dry 
to  the  calf,  feeding  what  the  calf  will 
clean  up  readily  and  never  leave  any  in 
the  feed  box.  At  three  weeks  of  age  the 
calf  should  also  begin  to  eat  hay.  This 
method  is  simply  using  an  oatmeal  gruel 
in  place  of  a  prepared  calf  meal.  H.  r.  J. 


Feeding  for  Butter  Fat 

I  have  clover  and  Timothy  hay,  no 
silage  or  roots.  What  would  be  the  bt  t 
grain  ration  to  feed  to  produce  cream  for 
butter?  B.  E.  B. 

Maine. 

Necessarily,  most  of  the  feeds  which 
you  purchase  must  be  high  in  protein  to 
offset  what  is  lacking  in  your  roughage. 
While  linseed  oil  meal  is  high  in  price, 
its  physiological  effect  in  a  ration  contain¬ 
ing  no  succulence  is  excellent.  I  have 
therefore  included  50  lbs.  in  the  following 
ration :  200  lbs,  cottonseed  meal,  50  lbs. 
oilmeal,  150  lbs,  dried  distillers’  or  dried 
brewers’  grains.  If  you  cannot  get  the 
latter,  use  wheat  bran  or  ground  oats, 
whichever  is  cheapest  with  you.  Add  one 
per  cent  salt  to  the  mixture  in  making  it 
up.  ii.  F.  j. 


Potatoes  for  Pigs 

What  is  the  relative  value  of  feed  for 
pigs  weighing  about  100  lbs.  of  middlings 
at  $4.20  per  cwt.,  or  potatoes  at  $4.50 
per  bbl.?  I  have  quite  a  lot  of  potatoes  I 
can  sell  at  that  price,  but  have  to  buy  the 
feed.  I  have  20  pigs.  E.  M,  b. 

New  York. 

You  cannot  afford  to  feed  potatoes  to 
pigs  when  you  can  get  .$4.50  per  barrel 
for  them.  If  a  barrel  contains  2^  bush¬ 
els,  or  150  pounds  of  potatoes,  there 
would  be  contained  therein  25.05  pounds 
digestible  nutrients.  In  100  pounds  of 
middlings  there  are  78.2  pounds  of  digest¬ 
ible  nutrients.  If  you  have  some  cull  po¬ 
tatoes,  they  could  be  very  profitably 
cooked  and  fed  in  a  slop  with  grain  to 
the  pigs ;  $4.20  per  100  for  middlings  is  a 
much  higher  price  than  I  have  heard  of 
in  these  parts.  ii.F.  J. 


Fattening  Rations  for  Pigs  and  Bulls 

1,  What  is  the  best  ration  for  young 
pigs  to  bring  them  up  to  100  lbs.,  dressed 
weight,  in  the  shortest  time,  without 
skim-milk  and  without  corn,  $90  a 
ton  is  too  high?  Tankage  I  am  willing 
to  buy.  2.  What  is  a  fairly  good  ration 
to  put  bulls  in  good  condition  for  mar¬ 
ket?  They  are  eating  apple  pomace  and 
common  hay,  not  clover,  without  corn, 
but  with  cottonseed.  Is  apple  pomace 
delievered  in  barn  at  $3  a  ton  worth  the 
money? 

New  York. 

1.  For  the  young  i>igs  make  ration  50 
parts  middlings,  20  parts  tankage  and  30 
parts  ground  barley,  or  hominy  if  you 
can  get  it  cheaper  than  corn.  If  not,  run 
in  15  of  oilmeal  and  15  of  ground  oats. 
2.  For  bulls,  make  a  ration  of  one  part 
bran,  two  parts  middlings  and  two  parts 
cottonseed  meal.  Apple  pomace  is  equal 
iu  feeding  value  to  silage,  according  to 
experimental  data  at  hand.  It  contains 
about  a  pound  more  of  digestible  nutrients 
in  100  lbs.,  and  I  should  say  was  a  good 
buy  at  $3  a  ton  delivered  at  barn. 

H.  F.  J. 


Dishorning ;  Grain  Ration 

1,  We  have  a  herd  of  10  Holstein  cows 
which  we  bought  some  time  ago  from 
Ohio,  all  hornless.  I  would  like  to  raise 
a  few  calves  from  same  and  should  like 
to  have  them  also  without  horns.  What 
is  the  best  thing  to  use  and  how  is 
plied?  At  what  age  is  it  used  on  a  calf:' 
2  Do  you  consider  the  following  a  good 
ration?  200  lbs.  bran,  200  lbs.  mid¬ 
dlings,  100  lbs.  ground  oats,  100  lbs.  glu¬ 
ten,  100  lbs.  hominy,  100  lbs.  cottonseed 


meal.  Cows  are  out  in  meadows  nearly 
all  day.  I  have  no  silo;  am  going  to  cut 
up  cornstalks  and  am  trying  to  get  wet 
brewers’  grains  this  Winter.  H.  P. 

New  York, 

1,  When  the  calf  is  three  to  five  days 
of  age,  the  hair  around  the  horn  buttons 
is  cut  away  so  that  the  horns  can  be  seen 
or  felt.  A  stick  of  caustic  potash  or 
caustic  soda  is  moistened  slightly  and 
rubbed  on  the  horn  button,  care  being 
taken  that  none  of  the  caustic  gets  on 
other  parts  of  the  skin  or  on  the  hands  of 
the  operator.  The  caustic  destroys  the 
horn,  leaving  but  slight  depression.  If  the 
first  application  does  not  prove  effective, 
another  application  may  be  made  in  three 
or  four  days. 

2.  The  grain  ration  which  you  are  us¬ 

ing  .seems  well  adapted  to  your  purpose, 
and  it  will  be  sati.sfactory  to  use  it  with 
wet  brewers'  grains.  Of  course,  if  you 
use  wet  brewers’  grains  you  can  feed  dry 
grain  less  heavily,  probably  about  a  pound 
of  grain  to  5  or  6  lbs.  of  milk  produced 
daily.  Either  the  hominy  or  the  oats,  if 
prices  soar  too  high,  could  be  dropped 
out  of  the  ration  and  it  would  still  be  a 
good  ration.  n.  F.  j. 


Analysis  of  Hominy  Feed 

I  have  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  743, 
which  says  hominy  meal,  feed  or  chop, 
contains  of  digestible  nutrients,  protein, 
7  per  cent ;  carbohydrates  and  fat,  77.6 
per  cent.  I  have  bought  a  bag  of  it  at  a 
local  grain  store,  and  on  that  bag  it  says 
it  contains,  protein,  10  per  cent ;  fat,  6 
per  cent fibre,  6  per  cent.  Can  you  tell 
me  who  is  right  and  who  is  wrong?  I 
do  not  understand  it.  h,  o. 

Rhode  Island. 

The  analysis  of  the  hominy  feed  on  the 
bag  jou  purchased  is  the  crude  analysis 
of  tl  i  feed ;  that  is,  the  analysis  which  the 
chemist  gets  when  he  analyzes  it  in  the 
laboratorj’.  When  the  cow  eats  the  hom¬ 
iny,  she  is  not  able  to  digest  all  the  nu¬ 
trients  present  and  some  passes  off  in  the 
manure.  For  example,  the  crude  protein 
is  10  per  cent,  meaning  there  are  10  lbs. 
of  crude  protein  in  every  100  lbs.  of 
hominy.  Now,  when  this  is  fed  to  the 
cow,  she  can  digest  but  70  per  cent  of  it, 
or  seven  lbs.  in  100.  Hence,  the  hominy 
contains  7  per  cent  of  digestible  protein, 
which  is  as  per  the  figures  you  saw  in 
the  bulletin  referred  to.  You  cannot  cal¬ 
culate  carbohydrate  and  fat  content  from 
the  analysis  given  on  the  bag,  since  only 
the  fibre,  which  is  a  part  of  the  carbo¬ 
hydrate  material,  is  given.  This  is  quite 
the  common  way  of  stating  the  analysis 
on  the  bag,  simply  to  show  the  buyer 
whether  the  feed  runs  high  or  low  iu 
fibre,  this  constituent  being  of  little  feed¬ 
ing  value.  H.  F.  J. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES 


Feeding  Roots  to  Swine 

On  page  1277  L.  W.  v-ishes  to  know 
whether  he  can  fatten  hogs  on  boiled  tur¬ 
nips,  etc.  He  certainly  can.  In  the 
North  of  Ireland,  when  I  was  young,  we 
fattened  the  hogs  every  Winter  on  boiled 
turnips,  with  some  “meal  seeds.”  the  ref¬ 
use  from  oatmeal,  mixed  in.  Beets,  car¬ 
rots  or  potatoes  would  be  still  better,  but 
boil  them.  I  don’t  think  raw  roots  are 
half  so  good  to  fatten  anything. 

Delaware.  WM.  J.  bentoui.. 


Pigs  on  the  Installment  Plan 

Perhaps  a  plan  I  am  working  out  might 
help  some  others  to  make  their  “bit”  in 
food  production  larger  than  it  is,  and  will 
give  you  an  outline  of  it :  I  could  not 
take  30  or  40  pigs  and  feed  the  lot  to 
killing  age  in  a  bunch.  The  investment 
would  be  more  than  I  could  well  under¬ 
take,  but  I  can  buy  pigs  at  fair  prices  at 
about  two  months  old,  and  am  buying 
four  per  month  to  kill  off  at  six  to  seven 
months  of  age,  which  will  give  me  funds 
as  needed  for  maintenance.  Though  I 
have  only  made  one  killing  yet,  and  can¬ 
not  say  just  how  it  will  work  out  finan¬ 
cially,  I  am  confident  at  present  prices  it 
will  be  profitable.  c.  m.  e. 


Alfalfa  for  Hogs 

On  page  1.302  Y.  T.  B.  says  he  tried  to 
feed  his  hogs  Alfalfa  hay  and  they  would 
not  eat  it.  I  bought  four  pigs  the  fore 
part  of  January.  We  do  not  have  Alfalfa 
in  hay  form  here,  so  I  bought  Alfalfa 
meal  the  same  as  they  feed  to  chickens, 
and  feed  them  that.  I  give  about  one- 
third  niore  of  the  meal  than  I  do  of  the 
ground  feed.  I  soak  it  all  together,  feed 
and  meal,  from  one  feeding  to  the  other. 
I  do  not  use  a  swill  barrel,  but  in  cold 
weather  I  scald  the  feed  and  meal  for 
them  and  feed  about  like  new  milk.  I 
have  fed  about  1,400  pounds  to  my  four 
hogs  and  they  weigh  about  300  pounds 
apiece,  I  would  judge  from  their  looks. 
I  have  been  feeding  ground  corn  and 
oats,  wheat  and  rye,  middlings  and  Al¬ 
falfa  meal,  but  am  feeding  cornmeal  now 
for  a  few  weeks  before  killing,  w.  r.  h. 

Pennsylvania. 
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“Raise  More  Poultry” 

Is  Our  Country’s  Call.  Now  is  the  time  to 
start — the  demand  is  big — every  man,  woman, 
boy  and  girl  can  help.  Besides  supplying  the 
Nation  with  food,  you  can  make  big  profits 
with  little  effort’^atld  this  smaf  nvestmentt 

80  Cf  Champion  140 -Egg 

Belle  City  Incubator 

Hot  Water — Copper  Tank — Double  Walls  of  Fibre 
Board  —  Self  Regulated.  With 
;$5.25  Hot  Water  140 -Chick 

I  Brooder— both  only  $12.95.  Frt.  Paid  E. 
of  Rockies.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed* 

Share  in  my  $1000  in  Prizes.  Con- 
'  ditions  easy.  Order  now  or  write  today  I 
for  my  Free  Book,  ‘‘Hatching  Facts***  ' 

—It  tells  all  Jim  Kohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  48  Racine,  Wis. 

MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier 
profits  larger. 

MANH’S  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  10  Day.’  Fro.  Trial. 

So  money  in  advance. 

Sand  Today  for  Free  Book- 
F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  1  5,  Milford,  Mas*. 

For  Sale-®|j'i”EV  Mammoth  Incubators  ^200-®® 

1916  Model.  Location,  centre,!  Ohio.  f-SOO— 1915  Model.  New 
Jersey.  2400—1915  Model.  Eastern  Ohio.  3000— Hall.  1917 
Model.  Eastern  Mass.  Also  Prairie  State  and  Cypherslamp 
incubators.  Attractive  prices  for  quick  shipment.  WATSON 
MF6.  CO-.  2022.  Lancaster,  Pa.  Dept.  2022, 48  W.  Division  St., Chicago, III. 

Improved  Parcel 
Post  Egg  Boxes 

New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 

Leg  Bands - Oats  Sprouters 

Catalog  Free  on  Request 
H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  New  York 
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POULTRY  paper: 


up-to* 
date  ; 
tells 

g^ll  yon  want  to  know  about  care  and  iiian- 
gement  of  poultry  for  pleasure  or  profit. 
f»Oc  per  year.  Four  months  for  10  cents. 
POl  hTRT  ADVOCATE,  Dept.  88,  Syrncuae,  N.  T. 


WHITE  MICE  WANTED 

Mention  Price  and  quantities  tliat  you  can  deliver. 
Write  or  telegraph  to 

Lederle  Antitoxin  Laboratories 
Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 


World’s  (ireatest  Layers 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  W.  Wysndottes 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  Bnff  Orpingtons 

UBr  laberty  Belle,  our  World’s  Champion  White  Wyan- 
■  dotte,  laid  294cgg3  inJSQdaysin  NorthAmericanCon- 

J  testjustended;  beatingallentriesof  all  breeds.  Merely 
another  proof  that  our  perfected  English  200  Egg 
c  or  c  every  competition.  OTHER  RECORDS : 

b  (]  a  1st  prize  Leghorns,  North  American  Egg  Contest.  5  bens 
PER  id  1 159  eggs;  Reds  1st  prize;  five  hens  laid  1043  eggs, 
vein  highest  official  Red  record;  Wyandottes.  Missouri  Egg 
1  £■  Alv  Contest,  10  hens  laid  2006  eggs,  over  200-egg  average. 
Mostprofitable  poultry  known.  Orderbreedingstocknow,  Cock- 
lyels,  pulletsandhcns  from  champion  pens.  Writetodayfor  book 
’’  Story  of  the  200  Egg  Hen.”  Contains  valuable  information  tliat 
will  increase  your  egg  yield.  Price  10c,  refunded  on  first  order. 
PENNSYLVANU  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  P,  Lancaster.  Pa! 


Knight’s  Pedigreed  Wyandottes 

Cockerels  and  pullets  from  the  winners  of  the  5th 
annual  contest  at  Storrs,  Conn,  Record  2265,  the 
highest  record  ever  made  by  a  pen  of  10  hens.  The 
best  Wyandotte  pen  in  the  6th  contest  for  sale,  with 
blue  ril)l)ou.  Eggs  for  setting  after  Feb.  1st,  1918. 
Write  for  prices,  o.  G.  KNIGHT.  Bridgeton.  R.  I. 

U/l>:i-U/wn-rl/.LL-  Males  and  pullets— White  Leghorn 
If  niTc  IiyanDOTTB  Males.  Parks  Barred  RookCockerels. 
Bargain  list  gratis.  Riverdale  Poultry  F  arm.  Box  165,  Riverdale,  H.  J. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  ^r^g'^gs 

at  the  North  American  Contest  of  1916-17.  Cockerels 
and  pullets  for  sale.  M.  J.  QUACKENBUSH,  Nutley.  N  J. 

FOR  ^  A I  F— SEVERAL  HUNDRED  WHITE 
*  leghorn  pullets.  Bred 

from  heavy  egg-laying  strain.  April  batched.  Free 
range,  $1.25  to  $1.75  each,  according  to  number 
purchased.  Many  are  now  laying. 


FARLEY  PORTER  - 


Sodus.  N.  Y, 


World’s  Champion  Layers.  LcKhorns  and  W.  Wyan- 

dottos,  Cockerels,  Pullets,  Cock  birds  and  Yearling  hens. 
Imported  direct  from  England.  Catalogue  free. 
BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  No.  3  Versailles,  0. 

Don’t  Be  Disappointed 
On  Cockerels  and  Pullets 

A  few  White  Wyandottes  left.  Bred 
from  record  hens.  Prices  reasonable 

R.  W.  STEVENS,  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  Exclusively 

XTAUI.Y  IlIfEKDINC  PTTT.BTS,  Now  on  Sale, 
.$2.00  each.  AH  from  Heavy-weight,  Healthy, 
■Vigorous,  Heavy  Winter  Laying  Stock,  combining 
Beanfy  and  Utilit.v,  the  result  of  years  of  care¬ 
ful  selection,  and  that  have  been  raised  on  Free 
Clover  Kange,  and  housed  in  Open-Front  Houses, 
under  the  most  sanitary  couditious. 

"Absolute  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.” 


OAKLAND  FALMS, 


Oakland,  New  Jersey 


Mammoth  WhileEmdenGeeseS«",KK^^^^^^^ 

-  WSEUSPOI.T,  N.  Y. 


Wits.  0.  D.  VAN  ALSTINE, 


Bronze  Turkeys-" Sunrise  Giants” 

■\Vorld  famous  Gold  Bank  Strain.  Special  prices  to 
early  buyers.  Larry  Cullen,  New  Albany,  Pa. 

THE  POULTRY  ITEM 

A  62  to  140-pago  monthly  poultry  book  that  il- 
’■Jlustrates  and  describes  all  the  breeds;  tells  all 
about  feeding,  breeding,  howto  select  layers,  in 
fact  all  you  want  to  know  about  the  care  of 
iTj;:  poultry.  Three  years,  $1;  G  mouths, ‘25  cents. 

POULTRy  ITEM.  25  Maple  Ave.,  Sollersville,  Pi. 

U/hitaEmrlanRoiioa  AND  GANDEKS  FOR  SALE, 
n  IIIlD  LlllUcll  UCeSC  Buyyour  breeding  stock  now. 
MAl’LE  COVE  I’OULTHY  YAKPS,  -  K.2,  Athe.NS,  Fa. 

WhiteHollandTurkeys 

D.  K.  GUAY,  •  Grovelniid  Station,  N.  Y. 

RliioAniloliioitino  Fine  Blue  Andalusian  cockerels  for 
UlUennUalUSIailS  sale.  B,  J,  DEllHYj  Burlington,  Vermont 


THE  HENYARD 


A  Comparison  of  the  Newark,  Del.,  and 
Mountain  Grove,  Mo.,  Contests 

As  these  two  egg-laying  contests  con¬ 
tained  five  birds  in  each  pen,  the  compai’i- 
son  is  fairer  than  when  compared  ■with 
10  birds  in  each  pen,  as  at  the  Vineland 
and  Storrs  contests. 

The  five  hens  in  the  best  pen  at  the 
Missouri  contest  were  White  Wyandottes, 
and  the  individual  record  of  that  pen  is 
216,  24.5,  260,  27.3,  21 .3,  total  1,226;  or 
an  average  of  245  eggs  per  hen. 

The  winning  five  at  the  Newark,  Del., 
contest  were  White  Leghorns  from  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  United  States, 
Washington.  Their  individual  record  was 
204,  2.52,  181,  251,  265,  total  1.166;  aver¬ 
age  233. 

The  average  production  of  all  the  birds 
at  the  Missouri  contest  was  the  highest 
yet  made  at  any  American  contest,  viz., 

175.2.  The  average  at  Newark.  Bel.,  was 
165,  or  10  eggs  less  per  bird  than  the  Mis¬ 
souri  hens  laid.  The  average  at  Storrs 
was  163,  and  at  Vineland  161.  ,Tnst  why 
a  pen  of  five  hens  should  lay  more  eggs 
per  hen  than  a  pen  of  10  hens  is  hard  to 
tell,  but  they  practically  always  do,  even 
if  fed  exactly  alike. 

In  the  Missouri  contest  there  were  58 
pens  and  one  substitute,  making  348  hens. 
One_  man  did  all  the  woi'k,  trap-nesting, 
feeding,  watering,  gathering  and  packing 
eggs  for  market,  spraying  the  houses, 
treating  the  hens  for  lice,  sowing  the  five 
acres  of  henyards  with  seed  for  green 
feed,  and  all  other  labor  connected  with 
the  fowls.  All  feed  was  purchased  in  the 
open  market  from  feed  dealers,  and  eggs 
sold  at  market  rates. 

_  The  average  price  for  eggs  was  35c,  the 
highest  price  40c  and  the  lowest  .jOc.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  range  of  prices  is 
far  less  than  in  the  East. 

Expenses  include  everything,  even  the 
egg  cases,  excelsior  for  packing,  spraying 
material,  etc.  Receipts  were  from  the 
sale  of  eggs  and  the  gain  in  weight  of  the 
hens,  in  excess  of  the  weight  of  the  hens 
that  died.  Here  is  the  result : 

One  man  with  348  hens  on  five  acres 
of  ground  spent  $916.89,  which  returned 
him  $1,672.93,  or  a  profit  of  ,$756.04 ; 
even  at  the  high  prices  of  feed  which  have 
obtained  for  the  past  year.  The  sale  of 
eggs  brought  in  a  profit  every  month  but 
October ;  in  this  month  there  was  a  loss 
of  $2.31. 

The  contest  for  first  place  at  the  New¬ 
ark,  Del.,  plant  was  exceedingly  close. 
The  winning  pen  of  T.eghorns  from  Wash¬ 
ington  scored  1,166,  White  Wyandottes 
from  Lancaster,  Pa.,  scored  1,165,  and 
Tom  Barron’s  M'yandottes  1,158;  the 
average  per  hen  for  the  three  pens  being 

233.2.  2.33,  231.6 ;  or  less  than  two  eggs 

difference  in  a  year’s  laying.  The  gain  in 
the  pi’odnction  of  good  layers  is  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  first  contest  there 
were  hnt  60  200-egg  birds,  and  70  in  the 
second  ;  but  in  the  fifth  contest  there  were 
164,  and  112  in  the  sixth.  Rhode  Island 
Reds  made  the  highest  score  ever  made 
by  that  breed  in  an  American  contest, 
viz.,  an  average  per  bird  of  218.8.  The 
high  price  of  feed  may  have  the  beneficial 
effect  of  sending  to  market  the  unprofit¬ 
able  flocks,  leaving  better  birds  for  future 
breeders.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 
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Speed  Up  ^ 


Your  Laying  Hens 

Eggs  are  selling  at  way-up  prices. 
This  is  your  egg  harvest  time.  Put 
your  hens  in  laying  trim  by  feeding 
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Feed  your  hens  and  pullets  Pan-a-ce-a 
to  help  them  turn  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  their  feed  into  eggs.  Feed 
Pan-a-ce-a  to  liven  up  the  dormant  egg 
organs  and  make  them  active.  Feed 
Pan-a-ce-a  to  all  your  poultry  to  im¬ 
prove  the  appetite  and  digestion,  to  en¬ 
rich  the  blood,  to  make  them  healthy. 

There  is  a  dealer  in  your  town  that  will 
supply  you  with  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a. 
If  it  does  not  make  your  hens  lay,  he  will  refund 
your  money.  Packages,  25c,  60c  and  $1.25; 
25-lb.  pail,  $2.50;  lOO-Ib.  drum,  $9.00.  Except 
in  the  far  West  and  Canada. 

Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Ashland,  Ohio 


DR.  HESS  STOCK  TONIC 

A  Conditioner  and  Worm  Eacpeller 


Dr.  Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER 

The  receipts  are  light  and  the  market 
vei-y  strong  on  high  grades  of  tub  and 
print.  Best  prints,  54  to  55c ;  good  to 
choice,  50  to  52c ;  tub,  best,  49  to  50c ; 
medium  to  good,  44  to  47c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  new-laid  very  scarce  and  slight¬ 
ly  higher.  Rest  nearby,  62  to  63c ;  good  to 
choice,  52  to  56c;  gathered,  best,  51  to 
54c;  medium  to  good,  47  to  50c, 
hay  and  straw 

High  grades  of  Timothy  and  clover  are 
scarce,  as  receipts  are  mainly  under  No. 
2  and  lower.  Timothy,  No.  1,  $27.50  to 
$28 ;  No.  2,  $26  to  .$26.50 ;  No.  3,  $23  to 
.$24.50;  clover  mixed,  .$2.5  to  $26.50; 
straw,  rye,  $16..50  to  $17.50;  oats  and 
wheat,  $12..50  to  $14.50. 

DRESSED  POtT:.TRY 

Choice  turkeys  that  arrived  in  time  for 
the  Thanksgiving  trade  brought  high 
Iirices.  Many  lots  were  delayed,  so  that 
they  could  not  be  sold  to  best  advan¬ 
tage.  Turkeys,  best,  38  to  40c;  good  to 
choice,  24  to  27c;  lower  grades,  24  to 
28c;  fowls,  25  to  27c;  broilers,  best,  34 
to  30c ;  medium  to  good,  28  to  32c ;  ducks, 
22  to  27c;  geese,  23  to  25e;  squabs,  doz., 
$5.75  to  $6.75. 

FRUITS 

Choice  apples  in  strong  demand.  Ap¬ 
ples,  best,  hbl.,  $5  to  $6 ;  good  to  choice, 
$3  to  $4.75 ;  grapes,  3-lb,  bkt,,  10  to  15c; 
pears,  bu.  bkt.,  $2  to  $3 ;  cranberries, 
bbl.,  $9  to  $12. 

VEGETABLES 

Potato  market  dull,  as  receipts  are 
large.  Potatoes,  100  lbs.,  .$2  to  $2.50; 
sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  brussels 
sproutf?,  qt,  12  to  15c:  cabbage,  ton,  $15 
to  $25;  onions,  100-lb  sack.  $1.50  to 
$2.75;  mushrooms,  4-lb.  bkt.,  $1  to  $2. 


-COCKERELS - 

W.  Leghorns,  Reds,  B.  Rocks,  W.  Wyan. 

Vigorous  liandsome  birds  from  trap-nested 
heavy  laying,  farm  range  stock. 

Prices  Moderate  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

G.  F.  GIBSON,  Galen  Farms 
Box  C  Clyde,  New  York 


S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  n  e  yo “'k  I  h‘o  w  s 

two  consecutive  years.  High-grade  utility  breeding 
stock,  also  eggs  for  liateliing.  Send  for  circular. 

MAPLECKOFT  FARMS,  Box  R.  Pawling, N.Y. 


Pinecrest  S.  C,  Reds  K^gTiSd 

hens,  including  best  Red  ever  trap-nested  at  Storrs 
Contests.  Pinecrest  Orchards,  Groton,  Mass. 


WhileHollandTorkeys  L“.7.hr'’pri™  tSS'.  $?1 

Hons,  $5.  Dr.  T.  PAUL  PEERY,  Tazewell, Va. 


TlirlfPVR  ducks,  geese  at  Special  Prices  during  fall 
I  ui  Kcja  months.  W i  ite  your  wants.  Also  cavies  and 
hares,  li.  A.  Souder,  Box  29,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


u  A  i{  R  4>  N  S.  C.  Whit6  Loghorn  Pullcis 

*1  ciKli.  PATTERSON  POULTRY  FARM,  Clayton,  N.Y. 
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200  to  234-Egg  WHIR  UGHORIf  Cockerels  and  Pullets 

Guiraniee  Satisficiion.  Blue  Ribbon  Poultry  Farm,  Greene,  N.Y. 


“Perfection”  Barred  Rocks  (Ringlets) 

SPECIAL  SALE— Too  many  for  winter  quarters.  This  year 
olfei's  unprecedented  opportunities;  feed  prices  have 
driven  many  from  field  and  eggs  and  poultry  will  double 
in  value.  Buy  now  and  produce  own  hatching  eggs.  $10 
cockerels,  $5 ;  $8  cockerels,  ti,  weighing  7  lbs.  and  over ;  un¬ 
der  0  lbs.,  $8.50  each.  Few  pullets.  Special  prices  on  exhi¬ 
bition  stock.  As  usual, money  back  itnotsuited.  Circular. 
Dr.  HAYMAN,  .  Doylestown,  Pa. 


BARRED  PLYMollTH  ROCKS 

25  Hens  and  Cock,  heavy  laying  strain 


F,  W.  BAUDER 


FORT  PLAIN,  N.  Y. 


R  A  17  A  I  'M  C  On  account  of  change 
"  in  business amselling 

all  trap-nested,  State  teited  for  w.  diarrhea,  breed¬ 
ing  White  Rocks.  Birds  intended  for  our  pens  next 
year.  Recordhens:  IGOto  180-eggs,  $2. 180  to  199-eggs. 
$2.50.  200  to  264-6ggs,  $3.50.  Cockerels  from  180 
to  199-egg  hens,  $4.  From  2OO-0gg  hens  $6.  A  few 
pullets  laying,  $2.75  each.  Some  smaller  (4  to4’‘2 
lbs.)  $1.76  each.  Order  from  this  advertisement. 
Number  limited.  NQBSCOT  EGG  FARM,  Nobscot,  Mass. 


Fnr  SfllA-3  good  single  COMBED  WHITE 
rorodie  leghorn  roosters,  Young’s 
•train.  James  Mutb,  New  Matamoras,  Ohio 


WINNERS  thi  N.  A.  Laying  Competition 

1^  In  the  Hiirrcd  ICock  CInse  ^ 

Bred  for  eggs;  they  lay  continuously;  a  consistent 
lot  of  performers;  big,  husky,  healthy  birds;  book 
your  orders  in  advance  for  eggs  and  day  old  cliicks, 
this  will  assure  delivery  when  you  desire  them. 
A.  C.  JONES,  .MARVEL  HOMESTEAD  FARM 
Georgetown,  Deluwure 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Specially  bred  for  heavy  egg  production'.  A  few 
hundred  flue  breeding  hens  and  cockerels  at  attract¬ 
ive  prices.  Write  for  descriptive  circular  a'nd  prices 
today.  C.  M.  Longeuecker,Box  50.  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

Tom  Barron’s  While  Leghorns  u^Amlr^rim 

No  otlier  strain.  All  birds  trap-nested.  Individu¬ 
ally  pedigreed  cockerels  for  sale.  Booklet.  WILLOW 
BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Allen  H.  Bulkley,  Prop.,  Odessa.  N.Y. 

S.C.WHITE  LEGHORNS 

248-260-284-314-egg strain.  4  ye.arlinghens andlcock- 
erel  (of  314-egg  stock)  for  SIO. 

E.  CLAUDE  JONES,  .  Craryville,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-25  S'  Buff  leghomPuIlets 

six  months  old.  for  thirty  dollars— quick  sale. 
Lewis  Franks,  -  Dover  Plains ,  N.  Y. 

IVr  aYn  S.  C.W.  Leghorn  Cockerels  y  ei 

hens  for  sale.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed,  j.m.  CASE.Giltox.N.T. 

Barred  Plymouth  'in*®  a 

J.  1.  HERETER,  -  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

The  Poultrv  Farm  managed  under  the  Cornell 
ne  ruuiiry  rarm  methods  over  ten  years. 

BABY  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGG.S 
from  our  heavy-laying  strain.  S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS,  i’lace  your  order  at  once.  Wa 
guarantee  safe  arrival  of  baby  chicks. 

Stonywold  Poultry  F  arm,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  Ztnv.  ’s^K&okrN.v. 
For  Sale-Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Large  and  vigorous.  C.  W.  TRACY.  West  Stockholm,  N.y! 


One-year-old  Pekin  Ducks  whita^e^t”(i 

$3.50.  E.  WAGER  SMITH.  1613Sansom  St  , Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

BU  RNEMONT  FA  RMS,  Putney,  Vermont 

Giant  Bronze  Turkeys 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Charged  with  fraudulent  advertising, 
the  Moneyw'orth  Wholesale  Grocers  of 
Chicago,  Edw'ard  Perlman,  manager,  was 
fined  $25  and  costs  in  the  Municipal 
Court  of  that  city.  The  case  was  brought 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Better  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau  of  Chicago. 

The  concern,  which  has  advertised  in 
newspapers  and  magazines  throughout  the 
United  States,  offered  to  sell  sugar  at  4c 
per  pound  and  Gold  Medal  flour  at  $8.50 
a  barrel.  Persons  sending  orders  found 
that  additional  goods  up  to  a  certain 
amount  must  'be  purchased  in  order  to  get 
sugar  and  flour  at  the  prices  quoted.  The 
advertising  had  not  contained  such  a  qual¬ 
ification.  The  prosecution  was  brought 
under  the  ordinance  in  Chicago  which 
prohibits  false  and  fraudulent  advertis¬ 
ing.  ASSOCIATED  ADVERTISING  CLUBS, 

National  Vigilance  Committee. 

The  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
the  World  are  certainly  doing  effective 
work  in  ridding  the  public  press  of  this 
sort  <yf  deceptive  advertising.  It  is  a 
sad  reflection  on  the  press  that  these  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  organization  should  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  protect  the  public  from  fake  ad¬ 
vertising.  It  brings  a  blush  to  our  cheeks 
to  be  obliged  to  admit  that  a  number  of 
the  so-called  farm  papers  carried  this 
advertising  during  the  past  months.  More 
power  to  the  righteous  aim  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Advertising  Clubs. 

The  enclosed  cii'cular  has  all  the  ear¬ 
marks  of  the  “fishy”  schemea  that  I  have 
read  about  in  your  “Publisher’s  Desk.” 
I’eidiaps  your  readers  should  be  told  about 
the  probability  of  their  receiving  the  won¬ 
derful  profits  estimated.  G.  w.  n. 

New  Jersey. 

The  enclosure  referred  to  is  the  pros¬ 
pectus  of  High  Seas  Products  Co.,  277 
Broadway,  New  York,  incorporated  un¬ 
der  the  laws  of  Delaware,  capital  $5,000,- 
000.  The  prospectus  shows  a  picture  of 
a  machine  which,  if  the  claims  made  for  it 
are  warranted,  will  come  nigh  catching 
all  the  fish  in  the  ocean.  “The  machine 
that  will  feed  the  world  and  you,”  is  the 
slogan  adopted  for  it  by  the  promoters. 
The  prospect  of  100  per  cent  profit  to  in¬ 
vestors  is  held  out.  A  “fishy”  scheme, 
indeed ! 

I  would  like  you  to  “try  your  hand”  on 
the  corporation  known  a.9  the  Georgia 
Farm,  Fruit  and  Pecan  Company  of  Way- 
cross,  Georgia.  I  have  been  a  stockholder 
(preferred)  for  over  five  years;  was  one 
of  the  original  “suckers,”  and  have  re¬ 
ceived  less  than  one  single  dollar  on  an 
investment  of  $250.  Their  president,  ex- 
Senator  Geo.  W.  Deen,  by  the  use  of 
glowing  literature,  dnduced  me  to  invest 
my  savings  in  some  of  the  stock.  I  was 
promised  at  least  7  per  cent  interest,  be¬ 
sides  sharing  in  all  additional  profit. 
They  have  been  drilling  for  oil  for  over 
two'  years.  What  can  I  do  to  get  a 
square  deal?’  MRS.  A.  G. 

Ohio. 

Thei-e  is  absolutely  nothing  we  can  do 
to  get  refund  of  money  invested  in  propo¬ 
sitions  of  this  kind  after  the  promoter 
gets  his  fingers  on  it.  This  $250  may  mean 
the  saWngs  of  sevei’al  years  to  this 
woman,  during  which  time  she  no  doubt 
went  without  many  comforts  and  pleas¬ 
ures  to  save  the  amount,  only  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  easy  living  of  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  Georgia  Farm,  Fruit  and 
Pecan  Company.  It  is  our  endeavor  to 
keep  country  people  from  putting  their 
savings  into  such  schemes.  After  the 
money  is  once  parted  with,  it  is  irretriev¬ 
ably  lost. 

About  a  month  ago  I  purchased  nine 
bushels  of  New  Victory  seed  oats,  from  a 
man  representing  the  Hickox-Rumsey 
Co..  Inc.,  Batavia,  N.  Y.  The  agent 
claimed  that  on  average  good  soil  these 
oats  would  yield  100  bu.  per  acre  if 
sown  at  the  rate  of  1^/4  bu.  per  acre.  I 
signed  an  order  for  these  oats,  whereby 
the  Ilickox-Rumsey  Co.  agreed  to  de¬ 
liver  at  Mankato,  free  from  all  freight 
or  other  charges,  some  time  during  March, 
1918 ;  I  to  pay  for  same  at  rate  of  $3 
per  bu.  on  or  before  November  1.  1918. 
Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  Hickox- 
Rumsey  Co.  Inc.,  is  a  creditable  company, 
doing  a  honest  business  or  whether  this  is 
merely  another  one  of  those  organizations 
selling  common  ordinary  oats  for  a  fancy 
price?  There  are  several  men  in  this 
locality  who  purchased  some  of  these 
oats  at  the  same  time  I  did.  If  we  are 
getting  “stung,”  we  should  like  to  know 
it  before  the  oats  arrive.  L.  E.  P. 

Minnesota. 

We  do  not  know  what  this  oat  may  be 
that  is  being  sold  in  the  Northwest  by  the 
Bativia,  N.  Y.,  seed  house.  “Farm,  Stock 
and  Home”  of  Minneapolis,  and  “The 
Farmer,”  of  St.  Paul,  tw'o  estimable  farm 
papers,  have  warned  their  readers  about 


agents  in  that  territory  telling  big  stories 
and  selling  seed  oats  at  $.3  per  bushel. 
Evidently  the  editorials  referred  to  the 
agents  of  this  Hickox-Rumsey  Co.  Inc., 
of  Batavia,  N.  Y.  The  “guff”  that  one  of 
these  slick-tongued  seed  sharks  can  emit 
to  get  a  farmer’s  signature  to  an  order 
is  a  wonder.  We  strongly  suspect  that 
the  oat  is  no  better  and  perhaps  not 
nearly  so  good  as  L.  E.  P.  raised  him¬ 
self  last  season  and  sold  for  a  quarter 
of  the  price  or  perhaps  less.  Our  sus¬ 
picion  is  based  on  a  knowledge  of  similar 
claims  made  by  Hickox-Rumsey  Co.,  Inc., 
previously  for  farm  seeds.  Nq  one  ever 
hears  of  these  wonderful  varieties  for 
which  so  much  is  claimed  by  these  agents 
of  this  class  of  seed  houses,  after  the 
first  season.  They  invent  new  bait  each 
succeeding  year.  The  farmers  of  the 
Northwest  who  have  been  deceived  on  this 
seed  oat  scheme  will  do  well  to  pool  their 
interests  and  hire  a  lawyer  to  defend 
them,  should  the  concern  attempt  to  en¬ 
force  the  terms  of  the  order.  Houses 
making  such  preposterous  claims  as 
quoted  in  the  above  letter  are  not  anxious 
to  have  their  methods  aired  in  court. 

A  commission  merchant,  H.  Benner  & 
Co.,  Wallabout  Market,  Brooklyn,  sent  a 
man  soliciting  trade  here  to  all  farmers. 
A  number  shipped  him  sprouts.  He  gave 
such  a  good  game  of  talk  that  we  all 
thought  hirn  a  .square  fellow.  Now  we 
come  to  find  out  his  checks  are  no  good. 
My  next-door  neighbor  is  out  about  $40. 
I  paid  part  of  my  coal  bill  with  my  check  ; 
here  it  is,  returned  no  good.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  very  provoking  to  have  a  man  like 
this  at  large,  robbing  people  in  a  time 
like  this.  Will  you  try  to  get  back  this 
money?  If  he  does  not  refund  it,  you  can 
expose  him  for  the  good  of  others,  and  I 
think  it  justice  to  do  so.  If  you  cannot 
collect  it,  send  me  back  the  check.  1  did 
not  write  the  man,  as  I  thought  it  usele.ss 
to  do  so.  M.  c. 

New  York. 

A  “good  game  of  talk”  is  a  very  poor 
basis  on  which  to  extend  credit  on  ship¬ 
ments  of  produce.  Naturally  a  concern 
that  allows  its  checks  to  go  to  protest  has 
no  rating  or  standing.  The  telephone  of 
the  company  has  been  discontinued,  and 
the  individuals  have  no  doubt  depart<‘d 
for  pastures  new. 

As  an  appreciative  reader  of  your  col¬ 
umns,  permit  me  to  nominate  for  mention 
therein  the  National  Ignition  Co..  Mar- 
tinsbiirg,  W.  Va..  as  a  concern  with  which 
dealings  are  liable  to  be  unsatisfactory. 
Briefly,  in  answer  to  circulars  received 
in  the  mails,  the  writer  sent  this  concern 
$3  for  a  set  of  six  spark  plugs.  After 
some  delay  these  came  duly  to  hand,  but 
some  time  afterward,  when  package  was 
opened  to  use  them,  they  were  found  to 
be  i/4-in.  instead  of  %-in.  thread.  Plugs 
were  returned  by  insured  parcel  post, 
but  to  date  I  have  not  received  replace¬ 
ment,  refund  of  remittance,  nor  even  an 
acknowledgment  of  communications,  ex¬ 
cept  the  return  receipt  requested  for  the 
registered  letter  sent  for  this  purpose. 
Perhaps  a  communication  from  you  would 
bring  about  a  tardy  settlement.  If  not, 
I  think  this  concern  worthy  of  mention 
in  your  columns,  that  your  readers  may 
be  on  their  guard.  H.  G.  h, 

Massachusetts. 

Our  inquiries  el'cit  no  response  what¬ 
ever,  although  their  non-return  indicates 
the  concern  is  still  in  existence,  or  at 
least,  has  arrangements  to  receive  its 
mail.  The  experience  will  probably  save 
some  of  our  other  readers. 

I  enclose  letter  and  bill  of  orate  of  eggs 
sent  through  Adams  Express  on  July  8, 

1916.  The  enclosed  card  states  48  eggs 

were  broken  and  stained.  We  should 
have  had  31c  a  dozen,  instead  of  w'hich 
they  brought  28e  a  dozen.  Will  you  see 
wdiat  you  can  do  for  us?  The  eggs  w’ere 
all  right  when  delivered.  S.  M.  R. 

New'  York, 

Good  record  ! !  Vouchers  from  Adams 
Express  for  65c  received  on  November  15, 

1917.  One  year,  four  months,  seven 
days ! ! 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  “New  York 
“Tribune,”  a  mother,  w^'hose  son  is  at  one 
of  our  training  camps,  related  how  an 
express  package  containing  cake,  candy, 
etc.,  which  she  had  sent  to  her  sou,  was 
found  to  have  been  rifled  of  fully  half  its 
contents  when  delivered.  >Such  treatment 
of  shipments  to  our  boys  is  despicable,  to 
say  the  least,  and  if  any  of  our  people 
suffer  such  losses  we  will  be  glad  to  do 
our  bit  and  make  collection  of  such  claims 
from  the  express  company.  The  express 
companies  will  do  credit  to  themselves 
by  affording  such  shipments  cai’eful  at¬ 
tention  ;  but  at  least  they  must  settle  the 
claims  without  delay  or  technicalities. 


There  Are  Others 
But  Consider  These  Facts — 

The  first  Pilot  Carbide  Lighting  and  Cooking  Plants  were  installed 
by  us  fifteen  years  ago.  Since  then  the  number  we  have  put  out,  each 

succeeding  year,  has  multiplied 
by  thousands. 


fp 
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Last  month,  we  sold  nine 
hundred  in  a  district  where  these 
plants  are  best  known  and  most 
thickly  distributed. 

To  build  this  reputation,  the 
Pilot  had  to  meet  competition 
from  all  the  rival  light  plants  in 
the  field.  Literally,  thousands  of 
tests  and  comparisons  had  to 


show  the  Pilot’s  superiority  over  and  over  again  —  year  in  and  year  tut. 

The  Pilot  Carbide  Lighting  and 
Cooking  Plant 


and  the  seiwice  it  renders  can  be 
analyzed  best  in  the  home  of  a 
neighbor— there  you  can  com¬ 
pare  the  system  with  any  other 
you  know  of -point  by  point. 
Write  us  today  for  the  names  and 
addresses  —  also  booklet  telling 
how  the  plant  operates  itself - 
without  engines  or  batteries — with 
no  attention  other  than  refilling 
once  in  many  weeks — just  address 


Oxweld  Acetylene  Company 


Newark,  N.  J. 


Chicago 


Los  Angeles 


GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  questions: 

How  can  I  have  a  good  garden  with 
least  expense?  How  can  the  wife 
have  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  for 
the  home  table  with  least  labor? 

IRON  AGE 

solves  the  garden  labor  problem. 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools — 
Stored  in  small  space.  Sows,  cov¬ 
ers,  cultivates,  weeds,  ridges, 
etc.,better  than  old-time  tools. 
A  woman,  boy  or  girl  can 
push  it  and  do  a  day^s  hand¬ 
work  in  60 
minutes.  38 
combina¬ 
tions,  S4.60 
to  $30.00. 
Write  for 
booklet. 

Bateman  M’f 'g Co.,  Box  2C , , Grenloch,  N. J. 


Ho.6 
Drill 
and 
Wheel 
Soe 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  IngersoU  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  thtJ  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
«  INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards, 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Beady  Mixed  Faint  House  In  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  IngersoU,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y. 


COLLECTORS  OF 

RAW  FURS 

should  write  to  me  for  price  list 
and  shipping  tags. 
T»venty-one  yeai-s  in  l{a.w  Fur 
business  at  the  same  place. 
Am  member  of  Raw  Fur  Merchanta 
Association,  City  of  New  York 

Let  me  Iiear  from  you. 
CHARLES  A.  KAUNE 
284  Bridge  St.,  Montgomery, N.Y. 


vWonflerful  Money  Saving 
*  Pence  Book.  Over  150  Styles. i_|34 Per  RodUpfl 
Gate.s-Hteel  P<«t8- Barb  Wire,  _ 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY -FREIGHT  PAIIl 

All  heovy  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED  WIRES.  134 
per  rod  up.  Got  free  Book  and  Sample  to  test, 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO„ 
Dept.  59  •  -  .Cleveland,  Ohio 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDEs 

Horse  orCow  hide.  Calf  or  other  skins 
with  hair  or  fur  on,  and  make  them 
into  coats  (for  men  and  women),  robes, 
rugs  or  gloves  when  so  ordered.  Your 
fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than  to  buy 
them  and  be  worth  more. 

Our  illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of 
information.  It  tells  how  to  take  off 
and  care  for  hides ;  how  and  when  wo 
pay  the  freight  both  ways ;  about  our 
safe  dyeing  process  on  cow  and  horse 
hide,  calf  and  other  skins:  about  the 
fur  goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell, 
taxidermy,  etc. 

Then  we  have  recently  got  out  an¬ 
other  we  call  our  Fashion  book,  wholly 
devoted  to  fashion  plates  of  muffs, 
neckwear  and  other  fine  fur  garments, 

W'ith  prices  ;  also  fur  garments  remod- 
Died  and  repaired. 

You  can  have  either  book  by  sending^ 

J^our  correct  address  naming  which,  or 
both  books  if  you  need  both.  Address 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
571  Lyeli  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WELL 


WELL 


DRILLING 
PAYS 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  432  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca.  N.  T. 


A  Sensible  Christmas  Gift 

Why  not  a  pair  of  work-shoes  for 
Father ,Son,Brother?  Most  comfort¬ 
able,  longest  wearing  shoe 
made.  Guaranteed.  Money 
back  privilege.  Low  prices. 
Postal  bring^s  free  catalog. 
National  Alnainnm  Shoe  Co..  Box  290  Rocine.  Wii. 


Fraa  Pntalncf  In  colors  explains 
how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel,  or  wood  wheels  to  &t 
anyrunning 
gear.  Send  for 
It  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  fkn  St.,Quincy,IIL 


Books  Worth  Buying 

Plant  Diseases,  Massee .  1.60 

Landscape  Gardening,  Maynard....  1.50 

Clovers,  Shaw  .  1.00 

How  Crops  Grow,  Johnson .  1.60 

Celery  Culture.  Beattie... . 50 

Greenhouse  Construction,  Taft .  1.50 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  80th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


(Continued  from  page  1407) 

Lima  Beans,  bu .  7  00 

Cucumbers,  Southern,  bu .  3  00 

Okra,  bu . 3  00 

Salsify,  100  bunches . 6  00 

Chicory  and  Bscarol,  bbl . 2  00 

Kale,  bbl .  60 

Parsley,  bbl .  2  50 

Spinach,  bbl . 2  50 

Cauliflower,  bbl .  2  60 

HAY  AND  STEAW. 

Uay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  33  00 

No.  2 . 31  00 

No.  3  . 28  00 

Clover  mixed . 28  00 

Straw,  Rye, . 17  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat.  No.  2,  red,  .  2  25 

Corn,  new .  139 

Oats,  as  to  weiRht.  bush .  (0 

Rye.  free  from  onion .  1  S8 


„  p  ,  -WALNUTS-FOUR  CENTS  POUND;  SHELL  BARK 
PnifSalp  HICKORY  NUTS,  seven  cents  pound;  LARGE 
I  Ul  UOJC  hickory  NUTS,  four  to  five  cents  pound. 
PECANS  twenty-two  cents  pound.  Hougland  Miller,  Boonville,  Ind 


@  8  00 
&  4  50 
@  8  00 
@  6  00 
@  2.50 
@  75 

@  5  00 
®  3  50 
@  6  00 


@34  00 
@32  00 
@30  00 
@33  00 
@18  00 


2  00 
80 

190 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 
These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
prices  noted  here,  hut  represent  produce 
of  good  quality  and  the  buying  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  at  lea.st  half  of  New  York’s 
population : 

Butter — Fancy  prints . $0.52 

Tub,  good  to  choice . 46 

Lower  grades . 40 

f'heese . 

Eggs — Best  nearby . . . 

Gathered,  good  to  choice 

Lower  grades . 

Potatoes,  lb . 

Apples,  doz . 

Turkey,  lb . 42 

Fowls,  lb . “8 

Chickens,  lb . 30 


Ko2 

$0.54 

.46 

.50 

.40 

.45 

.35 

.80 

.85 

.65 

.75 

.50 

.55 

.03 

.031/2 

.50 

.42 

.45 

.28 

.3.2 

.30 

.35 

BUTTER 

Best  prints,  47  to  48c;  tub,  fancy 
creamery,  46  to  4614c ;  good  to  choice, 
41  to  46c ;  lower  grades,  42  to  43^c. 

EGGS 

Choice  nearby  are  scarce.  Gathered 
are  in  fair  supply.  Storage  dull.  Best 
nearby,  75  to  76c ;  gathered,  good  to 
choice,  65  to  68c  ;  lower  grades,  50  to  54c  ; 
storage,  36  to  38c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  18  to  20c;  chickens,  IS  to  21c; 
roosters,  16  to  17c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fancy  turkeys  bringing  exceptional 
prices.  '  Poor  and  thin  stock  compara¬ 
tively  low  and  hard  to  sell.  Turkeys, 
best  Northern,  43  to  45c;  good  to  choice, 
36  to  40c  ;  common  and  culls.  25  to  30c  ; 
fowls,  25  to  29c ;  roasting  chickens,  30  to 
.35c ;  broilers,  30  to  32c ;  ducks,  26  to 
27c;  geese,  24  to  25c;  squabs,  doz.,  $4 
to  $5. 

FRUITS 

Choice  Eastern  dessert  apples  selling  at 
the  previous  high  range.  Apples,  best, 
bbl..  .$6  to  .87  ;  native,  bu.  box,  .$1.50  to 
,8.3.,50 ;  cranberries,  bbl.,  $6  to  $9;  grapes, 
4-lb.  bkt.,  18  to  20c. 

VEGETABLES 

Potato  market  only  fairly  strong.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  100  lbs.,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  bbl.,  .$4  to  $5 ;  cabbage,  bbl.,  $1 
to  $1.50;  cauliflower,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  bu.,  .$6. .50  to  $8 ;  lettuce,  bu.,  .50 
to  75c ;  onions,  100-lb.  bag,  $1.50  to  $.3 ; 
siiuash.  ,bbl.,  .$1.25  to  $1.50;  Hubbard, 
ton,  $.30  to  $.50 ;  tomatoes,  hothouse,  lb., 
20  to  25c ;  turnips,  140-lb.  bag.  $1  to 
.$1.50;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  car¬ 
rots,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25;  radishes,  bu., 
$1.75  to  $2 ;  spinach,  bu.,  75c  to  $1. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  fancy,  $28;  No.  1,  $26  to  .$27; 
No.  2,  .$23  to  .$24;  No.  3,  $19  to  .$20; 
stock  hay,  $15  to  $18 ;  rye  straw,  $16  to 
.$17  ;  oats,  $11  to  $12. 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Choice  beef  sides,  21  to  22c;  hindquar- 
l.-'rs,  25  to  26c;  forequarters,  17  to  18e; 
;,rasser  sides,  14  to  16c ;  mutton.  16  to 
18c  ;  lamb,  20  to  25c ;  veal,  14  to  20c. 

BEANS 

Yellow  Eye,  100  lbs.,  $15  to  $15.25; 
I'cd  kidney,  $15  to  $15.25  ;  pea,  $14.75  to 
.$15.25;  dried  Limas,  $15  to  $15.50. 


SILOS 


have  three  distinct  walls.  Require  ; 
no  hoops.  Economical  because  they 
last  longer.  Keep  warmth  in,  and 
cold  out.  Absolutely  Guaran¬ 
teed.  In  use  for  15  years.  Send  for  cata¬ 
log,  prices,  terms  and  Agency  Proposition. 
CRAINE  SILO  CO.,  Inc.,  Bax  110,  NORWICH,  H.  T. 


et  this  Free  Book 


Write  today  and  get 
this  wonderful  book 
about  silage  and  dairy 
profit.  Tellswliy  Harder 
Silos  are  big  money  earn¬ 
ers.  Send  postal  now  to 

HARDER  MFG.  CO. 

Box  H  Cobleskill,  N.  Y, 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchanife.  make  It  known  here. 
This  Rate  will  bo  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  tho  advertise¬ 
ment.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Ctealers,  jobbers  and  Reneral  manufacturers’  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Earirs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  tco  under  proper  headings  on  other  pages. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week's  issue. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — New  Knglniul  woman  as  cook  in  pri¬ 
vate  family;  must  be  good  planner  and  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  plain  cooking;  no  other 
work;  own  room  and  modem  kitchen;  wages, 
$35.  Reply,  with  references,  to  MRS.  WIL¬ 
LIAM  CRANE,  Richmond,  Mass. 

WANTED — nerdsman  in  certified  dairy  of  2.50 
head.  Good  wages  paid  to  man  of  excep¬ 
tional  ability  and  experience.  No  others  need 
apply.  NO.  2(!i>4,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  young  women  as  attendant e  in 
au  institution  for  the  feeble-minded:  salary, 
$30  a  month  and  maintenance.  Send  references 
with  application.  Apply  to  SliI’ERINTEND- 
ENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 

W.VNTED — Single  men  to  work  In  an  institu¬ 
tion,  either  as  attendants  or  teamsters;  sal¬ 
ary,  $33  a  month  and  maintenance.  Send  ref¬ 
erences  with  application.  Apply  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 

WORKING  M.VNAGER,  to  take  charge  of  small 
farm;  must  understand  cows,  chickens.  Incu¬ 
bators,  etc.  ADVERTISER,  care  Connor,  110 
Rradhurst  Are.,  New  York. 

PARMER — Reliable,  practical  working  manager 
who  understands  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  conditions; 
160  acres;  must  board  help;  large  house,  rooms 
for  help  furnished.  Address,  with  references 
and  salary  expected.  NO.  2680,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


W-\NTED — Strong,  sober,  single  man  as  team¬ 
ster  able  to  handle  heavy  team;  good  plowman 
and  understand  gneral  farm  work;  $45,  board 
and  room.  Apply  SUPT.,  Ilarkness  Estate, 
Waterford,  Conn. 


WANTED — Farmer,  married,  for  small  farm; 

good  wages  and  good  house;  wife  could  have 
part  time  employment  If  desired.  GIIA.ETT 
WYNKOOP,  Kingston,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  working  superintendent  nn,  a  dairy 
farm  of  blooded  Holsteins;  one  who  has  had 
some  experience  in  scientific  feedinff  and  testing; 
state  full  qualifications  and  salary  required  in 
first  letter.  Address  NO.  2090,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Working  foreman  on  seed  potato 
farm;  must  have  experience,  reliability,  good 
judgment  and  managing  ability;  qtrlctly  tem¬ 
perate.  Give  full  particulars  and  state  wages 
expected  in  first  letter.  BOX  238,  Gt.  Bar¬ 
rington,  Mass. 


WANTED — A  married  man  to  drive  team  and 
work  on  farm  and  to  board  several  single  men; 
good  accommodations.  Iteply  NO.  2677,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — At  once,  married  man  as  good  dry- 
hand  milker;  wages,  $55  and  liouso  rent;  must 
furnish  good  reference.  Address  NO.  2081,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Working  foreman  and  herdsman  for 
farm  near  Pittsburg,  I’a. ;  registered  Guernsey 
herd  of  twelve  head;  modern  house  furnished. 
State  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  Address 
NO.  2665,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted. 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  or  man¬ 
ager  on  farm  or  estate;  married;  American; 
references;  practical  and  scientific  training. 
In  answering,  give  full  particulars,  wages  paid, 
etc.  High  class  ixsitioii.  Address  NO.  2651, 
care  Rur..l  New-Yo;ker. 

WHO  wants  to  hire  working  farm  manager? 

Married,  American,  39;  life  experience  work¬ 
ing  fruit  and  dairy  farms;  can  manage  and 
operate  20-cow  farm  with  own  family;  no  booze 
nor  tobacco;  understand  all  modern  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  and  crops;  would  consider  my  labor 
against  capital  or  small  salary  and  percentage 
of  profits;  position  any  time  lietweeu  now  and 
-\pril  first;  south  of  New  York  City  preferred. 
Owners  that  need  farm  manager  only  need  re¬ 
ply.  MR.  FARMER,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  farm  foreman  or  work¬ 
ing  manager  on  a  i>lace  wliero  services  are  ap¬ 
preciated.  American,  married,  sober  and  honest. 
Life  experience  in  all  branches  of  farming.  Give 
particulars  in  first  letter.  NO.  2684,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FARM  MANAGER  open  for  engagements;  wide 
experience  in  all  branches  of  poultry,  lugs 
and  stock  farming;  nothing  too  large,  as  I  can 
build  up  and  show  results;  can  furnish  farm 
hands;  have  tlie  ambition  and  knowledge,  and 
I  work.  FRANK  WISMEU,  I.ansdale,  Ihi. 

POULTRYMAN — Managed  own  90-acre  farm, 
1,000  layers,  successfully  10  years;  seeks  pj- 
sition  on  large  plant  or  on  a  profit-sharing  and 
small  salary  basis;  can  manege  country  place; 
own  farm  sold  to  settle  estate.  No.  2678,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Chores,  light  wo’k,  by  an  elderly 
Christian  gentleman,  tart  or  all  time;  temper¬ 
ate,  reliable;  good  home.  No.  2679,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


The  Best  Holsteins  In  The  World 

Are  well  represented  in  the 

Dairymen’s  Convention  Sale 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  14,  15,  1917 

Supplementing  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Dairymen’s  Association 
DISTINGUISHING  FEATURES 

THE  DIGirRST  RECORD  BULL  ever  offered  in  public  sale,  Majc.stlc  Rag  Apple,  horn  .Tiily  26,  1917. 
Sire,  Rag  Apple  Korndyke  8th,  sire  of  tho  $53,200.00  bull  calf.  Dam,  K.  P.  Diona  Pletortjc,  40.15  lb., 
dam  of  tho  bull  that  sold  for  $35,000.00;  she  by  King  of  tho  Pontiacs  and  from  a  37.44-lh.  dam.  The 
tliree  nearest  dams  of  tins  young  bull  average  38.54  lb.  butter,  670  lb.  milk  in  7  days — an  average 
unapproached  by  any  other  bull  ever  offered  in  public  sale. 

ONE  OF  THE  FINTIST  HERDS  OF  ITS  SIZE  IN  AJIERICA  over  offered  for  sale,  the  Geddes  Farm 
Herd  (owied  by  Mrs.  Ella  B.  Do  Lima),  consisting  of  20  beautiful  Individuals,  of  which  a  largo 
proportion  are  A.  R.  O.  cows  heavy  with  calf  at  time  of  sale.  In  this  herd  are  cows  with  records  of 
23  lbs.  at  2  years  to  nearly  30  lbs.  at  full  age.  and  daughters  of  cows  with  records  of  26.  28  and  29 
lbs.  butter  in  7  days,  one  from  a  28-lb.  dam  being  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Moyer’s  herd  sire, -King  Lyons. 
Tlie  lierd  is  made  up  of  animals  of  sliow  Quality,  in  the  pink  of  condition. 

An  unexcelled  Combination  of  Representative  Breeders. — 

Oliver  Cabana.  .Ir.  Lawson  Holding  Co. 

K.  E.  Chapin  &  Son  Racmamwey  Farms 

.Tolin  Arfmann  Charles  L.  Roberts 

W.  D.  Robens  C.  L.  Amos 

Francis  M.  Jones  James  Male 

10  DAUGHTERS  and  sons  of  COWS  with  records  of  30.23  to  40.1.5  lbs. 

-MORE  THAN  HALF  A  HUNDRED  daughters  of  such  renoumed  sires  as.— 

Rag  Apple  Korndyke  8tli  King  Lyons  King  of  the  Black  and  Whites 

King  Korndyke  Sadie  Yale  King  Lyons  3rd  Spring  Farm  Pontiac  Cornucopia 

King  of  the  I’ontiacs  King  Segis  Pontiac  Alcartra  Hengerveld  De  Kol  5th 

King  Segis  Pontiac 

BAG  APPLE  KORNDYKE  8th  is  represented  not  only  hy  “tho  largest  record  hull  ever  offered  in 
public  sale"  but  also  by  anotlier  son,  two  daughters  and  by  several  splendid  cows  to  which  he  has 
been  bred.  Including  two  30-lb.  cows  and  a  daughter  of  King  of  tho  Pontiacs. 

130— HOLSTEINS  OF  QUALITY— (30 

A  goodly  proportion  heavy  with  calf  at  time  of  sale.  A  sale  of  fine  individuals,  of  heavy-milking 
capacity,  every  consignment  fulfilling  the  rigid  entry  reciuirements  of  tho  Syracuse  Sale  Pavilion. 
The  Best  the  Breed  Affords  Is  Here  Offered  You.  Can  You  Afford  to  Miss  This  Extraordinary  Sale? 


B.  V.  Backus  &  Sons 

Davis  &  Jones 

J.  H.  Wise  &  Son 

Geddes  Farm 

R.  JI.  and  J.  11.  Stone 

butter  In  7  days. 


DAIRYMEN’S  CONVENTION  SALE,  '  ™  ■  lACONA,  N.Y. 


WANT  position  ns  herdsman;  have  life  experi¬ 
ence  with  purebred  cattle,  grading  up  and 
keeping  records;  efficient  with  mechanical  milk¬ 
ers,  boilers,  gas  engines  and  pasteurizers,  also 
showing  with  results;  can  bring  first-class  as¬ 
sistant  herdsman  and  two  extra  good  milkers; 
am  single;  one  milker  is  married;  have  agricul¬ 
tural  college  training:  state  wages.  NO.  2680, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


VEGETABLE  GARDENER  wishes  position  in 
greenhouse  for  Winter;  references.  NO.  2689, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  aged  31,  wants  position; 

lifetime  experience  with  general  farming, 
farm  machinery,  stock  and  handling  men.  Can 
give  best  references  from  last  employer.  J. 
EARL  WAYNE,  Erma,  N.  J. 


COUPLE  wants  position  on  farm;  man  ns  team¬ 
ster;  wife,  cook  or  board  help;  best  references'. 
NO.  2682,  Care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  AMERICAN,  now  in  charge 
large  estate  in  Southern  New  York,  wishes  to 
change;  no  small  proposition  will  be  considered. 
NO.  2662,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE— Near  Princeton,  N.  J., 
144  acres  iiroductive  land,  with  2  houses;  1 
9  rcoms  with  all  modern  conveniences;  good 
bams;  10  acres  timber;  river  rrontago;  one-half 
mile  from  railroad  station.  Price,  $10,500.  NO. 
2661,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


45-ACRE  rich  level  farm,  450  hens,  good  horse, 
all  farming  equipment,  7-rooiu  house,  4  incu¬ 
bators,  3(K)  he.uring  peach  trees;  bargain  at 
$3,500.  SELDON  JOHNSON,  So.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


39-ACRE  FARM,  plenty  of  buildings',  $1,900; 

8  acres,  plenty  of  buildings,  $950.  SELDON 
JOHNSON,  South  Vineland,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  medium-size  farm  (including 
stock)  near  city.  Address  J.  HOEDEMAKER, 
Box  165,  West  Paterson,  N.  J. 


TENANT  WANTED — Either  on  sliares  or  for  a 
cash  rent,  for  a  farm  of  97  acres  near  Easton, 
Pa.  Farm  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  cultivation 
and  its  buildings  in  good  repair;  contains  an 
orchard,  1,000  bearing  pencil  trees;  farm  has 
been  used  for  the  past  six  years  for  dairying  and 
stock  raising.  All  particulars  on  application  to 
ALF’RED  ANDREWS,  Attorney-at-Law,  55  John 
St.,  New  York  City. 


FAItM  FOR  SALE — 104  acres,  .$4,300;  Greene 
County,  N.  Y. ;  fruits,  timber,  water  power, 
with  wlicel.  OWNER,  NO.  2688,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker, 


FOR  SALE — Owing  to  old  age,  will  sacrifice  my 
$10,000  choice  clay  loam  level  68-ncro  farm 
near  Albany  and  Schnectady;  between  two  State 
roads;  creek  througli  center;  fair  buildings,  near 
scliool  and  cliurches;  price  $8,000,  including 
stock  and  machinery.  OWNER,  NO.  2687,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 31-acre  truck  farm;  good  10-room 
liouse,  large  barn,  hoghouse,  poultry  houses, 
$10,000;  reasonable  terms.  Address  BOX  857, 
Greenport,  Long  Island. 


FOR  SALE — Good  dairy  and  poultry  farm;  128 
acres,  well  watered;  good  state  of  cultivation; 
stocked  and  equipped;  timber,  wood,  sapbush, 
silo,  double  bouse;  two  miles  to  station;  five  to 
eounty  seat;  good  roads;  $5,500.  B.  S.  JOHN¬ 
SON,  110  Layton  St.,  Sayre,  Pa. 


IVfiscellaneous 


FOR  S.VLE — 1  Cyphers  Incnlintor,  244  egg:  2 
Cypliors  Columbia,  140  and  250  eggs;  1  Cy¬ 
phers  Superior,  130  eggs;  2  Prairie  State  In- 
ciibators,  3.90  and  240  eggs;  2  Prairie  State 
Keystone,  100  and  60  eggs;  all  new  machines, 
never  been  used;  can  use  in  exchange  hand 
cullivator.  Planet,  Jr.,  or  Iron  Age,  or  pullets 
from  a  good  laying  strain:  American  breeds 
preferred.  H.  B.  I,.VNE,  Walton,  N.  Y. 


W.YNTED — Txicust  logs  and  lumber.  O.  O. 
GALBRAITH  &  SON,  47-49  West  St.,  New 
York  City. 


I  WILL  SEND  you,  for  a  dollar,  in  time  for 
Christmas,  a  full  quart  of  delicious  mince 
meat  as  made  in  our  family  for  over  a  hundred 
years;  twelve  iiuarts  for  $10,  delivered  any¬ 
where  within  500  miles.  MRS.  F.  B.  PERKINS, 
Burlington,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — One  4,800  Cnnilee  Incubator,  $2,50 
net  cash;  one  1,200  Newtown  Giant,  new,  $160 
net  cash.  LOCK  BOX  27,  Southold,  N.  Y. 


W.VNTED — .Second-hand  Cyclone  ditcher.  State 
lirlee  and  condition  in  first  letter.  No.  2683, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  ONE-HORSE  TREAD  POWER  for  sale;  Gray 
&  Sons,  makers;  in  good  order;  price,  $25, 
F.  0.  B.  GEO.  J.  ALCO'i’T,  Bridgewater,  Mass. 


MY  full-equipped  dairy  farm,  55  acres,  13  head 
cattle,  liorses,  all  machinery,  crops,  hay,  grain, 
12  tons  corn,  hogs,  poultry,  $5,800;  40  miles  to 
I'liiladelphia.  H.  KONSHOK,  Quakertowu,  Pa. 


WANTED — About  four  acres  and  small  house  in 
or  near  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.;  must  be  cheap;  all 
particulars,  please.  NO.  2675,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


RIVEBSIDE  FARM  in  Maryland,  $.50  per  acre. 

Address  NO.  2676,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
Yo;kor. 


FOR  RENT — 360  acres,  3  teams,  all  tools;  800 
acres  tillable;  good  buildings;  rent  $1..560; 
free  rent  until  April.  MEYERS,  Hopewell,  N.  J. 


W-\NTED — 'fo  rent,  farm  near  school,  or  wi'l 
buy  small  place  from  owner.  GEORGE 
BOVEY,  Medway,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  rent  or  work  on  shares,  a  farm 
adapted  to  fruit,  grain  and  potatoes;  funiislied 
with  stock  and  tools;  must  be  good  soil  and  near 
a  good  market  and  village;  house  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  with  water.  NO.  2685,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 381/,-acre  Bucks  County  farm;  sub¬ 
stantial  bulidings;  33  miles  to  I’liiladelphia; 
hourly  train  service.  J.  L,  SCOTT,  1‘erkasie,  Pa. 


W.VNTED — Carload  Alfalfa,  quick.  Write  J. 

F'.  CARL,  Keystone  Farm,  Great  Bend,  Pa., 
stating  price  on  car,  your  station,  and  how 
soon  you  can  load. 


WANTED — One  carload  of  Alfalfa,  or  clover 
hay;  state  quality  and  price.  PAIRVIEW 
CREA.MKUY  CO.,  Houtzdale,  Clearfield  Co.,  Pa. 


GREEN  BONE  CUTTER  WANTED— State  make, 
size,  condition  and  price.  BOX  242,  Sauger- 
ties,  N.  Y. 


MAI’I.E  SYRl’P  for  sale;  $1.50  per  gallon.  D. 
F.  ROBINSON,  Pawlet,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — One  Mann’s  bone  cutter.  No.  12. 

power  only;  price  $25.  H.  A.  SPIES,  Pres¬ 
ton,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 3  Buffalo  Incubators,  350-egg  size, 
$1.5  apiece,  or  three  for  $40.  H.  A.  SPIES, 
Preston,  Md. 


ORANGES  and  Grapefruit — Golden  russets,  $2.00 
per  box,  lialf  Ixix  $1.00  F.  O.  B.  Miami,  Fla.; 
mixed  boxes  same  price.  Boat  rate  on  two  or 
more  boxes  at  one  time  prepaiii  to  Baltimore, 
1  hiladelpliia  and  New  York  City,  87  cents  per 
l..)x,  ami  can  be  forwarded  from  these  points  to 
destination  by  express,  collect.  GEO.  B.  CKL- 
LON,  Tropical  Grove,  Miami,  Fla. 


\ 


Write  for  our  accurate  and 
’reliable  market  reports,  for 
complete 
price-list 
and  ship- 
ing  tags, 
all  free. 


FREE 


DECEMBER,  1817 

SKUNKS— No.  N.  y.,  Maine,  N.  H.,  Vt . No.  1  No.  2  No.  3  No.  4 

ifio.OO  $8.50  $2.10  $1.g: 


MINK — No.  N.Y.,  East.  States* Can.,  No.  1 

Extr.a  Fine  Dark  Extra  large 
$10.00 


M. 


No.l  No.  1  No.l  No.  No.  No. 
l-argo  Medium  Small  2  3  4 

$S.50  $0.50  $4.73  $0.00  $1.25  .25 

Paler  Mink  will  be  graded  according  to  value 

WULFSOHN  &  CO.,  237  West  27th  Street,  New  York  City 


I  EXTRA  HIGH  PRICES 

SHQP  NOW 

LIBERAL  GRADING 


Dense,  even,  hard  hitting,  quick  open¬ 
ing  pattern  of  the  Winchester  20  gauge 


Winchester  Model  12  Hammerless 
Shotgun,  made  in  20, 16  and  12  gauges 


Start  the  boy  right  in 

with  this  20  gauge  gun 


Old  wing  shots  are  coming  to  it;  begin¬ 
ners  are  learning  with  it. 

Start  that  boy  of  yours  right  in  with  a  20 
gauge  Winchester  Model  12  shotgun,  the 
sportiest  gun  of  them  all. 

Light  in  weight,  ideally  balanced,  quickest 
to  get'on  the  birds  of  any  shotgun,  your  boy 
will  take  naturally  to  the  Winchester  20 
gauge.  And  when,  later  on,  he  gets  out 
among  good  sportsmen,  he  will  be  glad  you 
picked-  a  real  sportsman  model  for  him  at 
the  start. 

Sport  for  sport^s  sake 

For  field  shots  at  close  range  the  Win¬ 
chester  light  20  and  16  gauge  point  quicker 
than  any  other.  They  work  smoothly  in 
whatever  position  they  are  held. 

The  best  old  wing  shots  follow  sport  for 
sport’s  sake.  They  are  turning  to  the  Win¬ 
chester  light  gauge  models — the  Model  12, 
20  gauge  hammerless,  and  Model  97,  16 
gauge  hammer — because  these  guns  test  the 
sportsmen’s  skill  and  mettle  to  the  utmost. 

The  barrel  is  the  gun 

Men  who  know  guns  realize  that  the  ac¬ 
curacy  and  durability  of  a  gun  lie  in  the 
barrel.  On  the  quality  of  the  barrel  depends 
the  quality  of  the  gun.  There  is  absolutely 
no  difference  in  the  standard  of  quality  of 
the  barrels  on  the  highest  and  lowest  priced 


Winchester  guns.  With  Winchester  the 
barrel  is  the  gun  and  the  single  standard  of 
quality  has  been  attained  only  by  the  most 
unremitting  attention  to  the 
boring,  finishing  and  testing 
of  the  barrel. 

The  Winchester  barrel 

The  barrels  of  the  Win¬ 
chester  Models  12  and  97  have 
been  bored  to  micrometer 
measurements  for  the  pattern 
they  are  meant  to  make.  The 
degree  of  choke  exactly  off¬ 
sets  the  tendency  of  the  shot 
to  spread.  Until  the  pattern 
proves  up  to  ^Vincheste^. 
standard  the  guns  cannot  leave 
the  factory.  The  Nickel  Steel 
construction  preserves  the  original  accuracy 
forever.  The  Bennett  Process,  used  exclu¬ 
sively  by  Winchester,  gives  the  Winchester 
barrel  a  distinctive  blue  finish  that,  with 
proper  care,  will  last  a  lifetime. 


Chester  Viewed  and  Proved  stamp  has  been 
fired  many  times  for  smooth  action  and  ac¬ 
curacy,  and  with  excess  loads  for  strength. 

At  every  stage  of  Winchester 
manufacture,  machine  produc¬ 
tion  is  supplemented  by  human 
craftsmanship.  It  is  a  test 
and  adjustment  process. 

It  is  this  care  in  manufacturing 
that  has  produced  in  the  Models  12 
and  97,  guns  of  unsurpassed  game¬ 
getting  qualities  that  have  won  the 
name  of  “the  Perfect  Repeater” 
among  wild-fowl  hunters.  Start  your 
boy  with  one. 

Write  for  details  of  Win¬ 
chester  shotguns,  rifles 
and  ammunition 

The  Winchester  catalog  is  an  encyclopedia  on  shot¬ 
guns,  rifles  and  ammunition.  Every  hunter  should  have 
one.  It  gives  detailed  specifications  of  the  Models  12 
and  97  and  describes  at  length  the  principles  on  which 
every  one  of  the  world-famous  Winchester  shotguns 
and  rifles  is  built.  Write  today.  We  will  mail  you  a 
copy  free,  postpaid. 


Quick  feeder,  sure  ejector.  Thrown 
empty  shells  to  the  side, 
out  of  your  way 


What 


means 


WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO. 

Dept.  G-S  New  Haven,  Conn. 


This  mark  on  the  barrel  means  Viewed 
and  Proved  Winchester.  This  stamp  stands 
for  Winchester’s  guarantee  of  quality,  with 
50  years  of  the  best  gun-making  reputation 
behind  it,  Every  gun  that  bears  the  name 
“Winchester”  and  is  marked  with  the  Win- 


HOME  DEFENSE  LEAGUES 

We  have  a  Winchester  for  County  and  Home 
Defense  Leagues  which  is  meeting  with  universal 
approval.  Many  Home  Defense  Leagues  through^ 
out  the  United  States  have  already  been  equipped 
with  this  gun. 
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Winchester  Model  97  Hammer  Shotgun 

Take-down  Repeating  Shotgun.  Made  in  12  gauge. 
Weight  about  7%  lbs;  and  in  16  gauge,  weight  about 
7/4  lbs.  The  favorite  with  shooters  who  prefer  a 
elide  forearm  repeating  shotgun  with  a  hammer. 


TVINCHESTBR 

World  Standard  Guns  and  Ammunition 


Still  Another  Alfalfa  Sermon 

A  Test  in  Indiana 

“Test  all  iliings,  and  hold  fast  to  that  which  is 
good." 

ATURE  AND  TTADIT. — This  is  the  good  advice 
given  by  Tiik  R.  N.-Y.  editor  on  page  120'^.  Rut  I 
Avould  suggest  that  tlie  reader  turn  to  page  1200,  and 
see  what  is  said  about  “Food  Prejudices.”  He  will 
see  that  habit,  as  well  as  “soil  and  climate."  has 
much  to  do  with  it.  INIan  is  said  to  be  “a  bundle  of 
habits.”  Farmers  (and  editors)  have  got  in  the 
habit  of  long  ignoring 'the  work  of  .Tack  Frost,  the 
greatest  of  all  agriculturists.  Nature  is  said  to 
make  the  best  of  seed  beds,  but  from  habit  the 
farmer  goes  out  into  this  seed  bed,  with  two  or 


“No  sir-ee,”  tho.v  .said ;  “this  ground  must  be  turned 
undei’.”  So  they  plowed  this  (already  too  loose  boR 
tom)  ground,  waiting,  occasionally,  a  day  or  two, 
on  account  of  rain — sometimes  plowing  it  too  wet, 
and  making  clods  that  it  is  impos.sible  to  pulverize 
.should  a  drought  come,  as  it  often  does.  Finall.v, 
they  sowed  the  peas  late,  in  the  small,  hard  clods, 
that  should  not  have  been  made;  and  the  result  in 
this  particular  case  was  they  did  not  get  the  “seed 
back,”  to  say  nothing  about  pay  for  the  useless  work 
of  men  and  team.s.  This  is  the  result  of  “habit.” 

SOWING  OATS  ON  WASHINGTON’S  BIRTH¬ 
DAY. — About  15  years  ago  I  sowed  25  acres  of  oats, 
in  standing  cornstalk.s,  on  “honeycombed”  corn 
ground,  on  the  22d  of  Februarj'.  All  I  did  for  these 
oats,  after  seeding  them  (five  corn  rows  at  a  time. 


it  falls  to  the  ground  in  Summer  and  lies  there  all 
Fall  and  Winter  f  I  never  did  I 

“SOMETHING  DIFFERENT  IN  HIS  FIELDS.” 
— Some  say  I  succeed  with  Alfalfa  because  there  is 
.something  different  in  my  field  from  theirs.  I  tell 
them,  “Of  course  there  is;  a  different  man,  that’.s 
all.”  I  hope  the  editor  will  try  .some  of  that  “tough, 
weedy  land”  of  hi.s,  in  celel)rating  Washington’.s  next 
birthday,  by  sowing  Alfalfa  on  “honeycombed”  coni 
stubble,  oat  stubble,  tomato,  potato  or  bean  ground, 
or  any  other  kind  of  cropped  ground,  this  year,  and 
.see  if  the  “tap-rooted”  Alfalfa  (or  some  other  kind), 
will  not  succeed  by  getting  an  early  start,  to  with¬ 
stand  droughts  of  Summer,  and  the  rigons  of  Win¬ 
ter.  I  had  .some  Grimm  Alfalfa,  al.so,  “jerked  out,” 
in  the  Winter  of  1915-lG,  and  father  wanted  me  to 


A  Herd  of  Registered  Holsteins  on  a  Whiteside  Co.,  Ill.,  Farm.  Fig.  660 


three  big,  heavy  hor.ses,  each  one  of  which  has  four 
big  feet  with  iron  weights  on  them,  or  with  a  tractor 
with  heavy  iron  wheel.s,  and  he  despoils  this  seed 
bed  by  “turning  it  under  good  and  deep” ;  “turning 
under  all  rubbish  to  rot,”  just  as  if  it  did  no  good 
on  top  as  a  mulch,  and  would  never  rot  if  left  on 
top  oT  mixed  with  tlie  surface  soil,  after  being  cut 
into  sliort  pieces  Avith  a  disk.  Often,  this  plowing 
and  trampling  is  done  when  the  ground  is  too  wet, 
and  clods  and  air  .spaces  are  the  result. 

EltRORS  IN  PLOWING.— I  have  known  farmers 
to  plow  tomato  ground,  to  sow  oats  or  peas  for  can¬ 
ning  purposes.  I  asked  why  not  sow  oats  “a  la  Jack 
Frost"  on  these  tomato  vines ;  and  why  not  take  a 
disk  drill  and  sow  the  peas,  at  once,  and  be  done 
with  it,  thus  getting  them  in  early,  to  have  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  early  rains  and  a  longer  sea.son  to  grow?  But, 


with  a  clover  seeder),  was  to  break  the  cornstalks 
Avith  a  pole  and  two  horses,  and  to  harvest  the  oats. 
In  the  meantime.  I  Avas  the  “laughing  stock”  of  the 
neighborhood.  One  Quaker  friend  said:  “You  don’t 
expect  to  rai.se  oats  Avithout  plowing  the  ground,  do 
you?”  I  replied:  “I  don’t  kno\A' ;  but  I  am  going  to 
try.”  At  harvest,  my  oats  Avere  a  foot  higher  than 
hi.s,  in  an  adjoining  field,  Avhere  he  had  “broken” 
the  ground,  prepared  it,  and  had  used  a  disk  drill 
to  soAA'  his  oats.  The  next  Februarj’  this  friend 
soAA'ed  50  acres  of  oats  on  corn  ground,  like  I  soAA'ed 
mine.  The  editor  says:  “We  beliei'e  that  Mr.  Shir- 
ley  giA'es  us  the  exact  facts,  yet  avIio  would  be  jus¬ 
tified  in  advising  all  farmers  to  plunge  in  and  sow 
Alfalfa  as  they  do  clover?”  Why  not  soav  Alfalfa 
clover  as  they  do  Red  clover?  Did  you  ever  know 
Sweet  clover  to  fail  to  groAV  on  vacant  lots,  Avhen 


plow  up  40  or  50  acres  of  my  Alfalfa  and  put  it  in 
“kworn,”  as  he  called  it;  but  I  told  him  I  liad 
never  knoAvn  old  Alfalfa  to  be  killed  by  Winter  (or 
almost  anything  el.^^e),  so  I  didn't  plo\A'  it  up  except 
in  spots  (although  I  told  him  that  I  ahvays  take 
his  advice — if  it  suits  me).  I  have  now  seven  ricks 
of  pea -green  Alfalfa  on  that  40  acres  and  some  extra 
fine  hay  in  the  barn.  One  man  last  Spring  Avanted 
to  rent  a  nine-acre  field  of  this  Alfalfa  land  to  plant 
to  corn,  saying:  “The  Alfalfa  is  .so  thin  that  it  is 
no  account.”  I  .said,  “I  find  that  the  thinnest  Al¬ 
falfa  makes  the  most  hay.”  He  replied :  “That  field 
ought  to  make  a  lot  of  hay,  then.”  He  planted  00 
acres  of  tomatoes  (  I)  and  I  am  still  cutting  Alfalfa, 
November  6,  1917,  selling  it  at  $22  to  $24  per  ton. 
taken  from  the  windroAv.  I  have  no  fears  of  Avinter- 
killing,  although  sometimes  we  have  24  degrees  be- 
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tap-roote?IQ|^HH^^^Phtmm.— I 

say  nrinim  Alfalfa  on  rich  soil.  I 

say  it  is  more  of  a  “surface  feeder"  than  the  tap- 
rooted,  or  common  variety,  and  from  its  liahits  of 
forming  so  many  crowns  I  think  it -will  soon  get  too 
thick.  TVliy  not  use  the  tap-root  to  go  down  “toward 
China”  (as  I  have  said),  to  get  long-lost  fertility, 
that  the  Grimm  can  never  reach  with  its  branching 
surface  roots?  Of  course,  any  kind  of  Alfalfa,  if 
inoculated  II  use  .soil),  will  get  its  nitrogen  from 
the  air,  but  other  available  plant  foods  would  soon¬ 
er  be  exhausted  by  the  surfaced  rooting  than  by  the 
tai»-)-ooted  variety;  that.  Cobum  says,  “has  been 
known  to  go  129  feet  deep”  (in  Arizona,  I 
believe  it  is).  Try  this,  and  see  if  it  won't  help  your 
“tough  and  weedy  land.” 

“LET  ITTM  EAT  IT  DOWN.” — About  four  years 
ago  a  foreigner  asked  me  how  I  sowed  Alfalfa,  say¬ 
ing  he  had  a  potato  patch  that  he  wanted  to  get 
into  pasture.  He  said,  after  listening  carefullly,  that 
he  would  try  my  plan.  It  is  still  fine  today,  and  two 
years  ago  he  cut  it  five  times  for  hay,  he  said,  and 
last  year  he  got  four  crops  of  hay.  and  he  said,  “I 
(*ould  have  got  five,  but  I  turned  my  heifer  in,  and 
let  him  eat  it  down.”  I  celebrated  Washington’s  last 
birthday  by  sowing  some  Alfalfa  on  a  farm  we  had 
recently  traded  for  in  ^fonroe  County,  Indiana.  I 
reported  same  to  a  Bloomington,  Ind.,  paper,  and 
brought  upon  myself  the  vile  wrath  of  the  local 
agricultural  agent,  who  said  he  “deemed  it  his  duty 
to  give  warnings,’’  etc.  I  replied,  but  was  “denied 
the  use  of  the  press.”  Last  July  2  I  found  plants 
1 914  inches  high  from  this  seeding,  despite  the  fact 
that  a  severe  hailstorm,  in  May,  had  beaten  this  Al¬ 
falfa  into  the  ground,  or  almost  out  of  it.  “Doubting 
Thomases”  should  “test  all  thing.s”  and  get  rid  of 
“old  fogy  habits”  and  prejudices,  to  some  extent,  at 
least.  J.  N.  SHIRUEY. 

Indiana. 

B.  X.-Y. — The  Cossack  Alfalfa  has  a  good  system 
of  surface  roots,  and  also  deep  tap  roots  as  well. 
]\Iany  experiments  in  Northern  New  Jersey  have 
convinced  us  that  for  our  climate  and  soil  the  sur¬ 
face  branch-rooted  varieties,  are  superior  to  the  old 
tap-rooted  soi-ts.  This  is  a  big  country — too  big  to 
take  repoi-ts  of  all  local  succes.ses  as  a  sure  reason 
for  changing  old  practices.  They  ought,  however, 
to  compel  fair  oxi>eriment. 

The  picture  at  Fig.  (Mm  on  page  141G,  .shows  what 
Mr.  Shirley  calls  the  greatest  feed  combination — 
corn  and  Alfalfa.  The  corn  is  on  one  side  of  the 
wire  fence,  and  was  planted  in  .Tune,  1917,  on  Alfalfa 
sod.  On  this  side  of  the  fence  the  Alfalfa  was  seed- 
(>d  in  April,  191.%  with  less  than  six  pounds  of  seed 
to  the  acre.  This  picture  was  taken  in  the  Summer 
of  1917.  To  get  the  full  size  of  the  Alfalfa  plants, 
note  the  strip  along  the  wire  fence  which  the  mower 
knife  could  not  i-each,  and  compare  their  height  with 
that  of  the  man. 

Connecticut  Farmers  and  War  Profits 

HE  executive  committee  of  the  Connecticut  Veg¬ 
etable  Growers’  Association  puts  out  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement : 

“Every  now  and  then  duxdng  the  past  year,  and 
especially  frequently  of  late,  some  individual  or 
group  of  individuals,  M'ith  an  ax  to  grind,  bi’oaks 
out  in  public  .speech,  and  usually  into  newspaper 
prominence,  proclaiming  that  the  farmers  or  certain 
classes  of  fanners  of  the  country  are  the  cause  of 
the  high  cost  of  food,  are  reaping  unusual  profits, 
and  appaiently  are  spending  much  of  their  time 
running  around  the  country  in  high-priced  automo¬ 
biles. 

“The  executive  committee  <>f  the  Connecticut  Veg¬ 
etable  Growers’  Association  desires  emphatically  to 
dispute  such  statements  or  imputations,  and  to  put 
before  those  in  authority  in  our  government  and  the 
public  generally,  a  true  statement  of  the  agricultural 
conditions  in  Connecticut,  which,  no  doubt,  ai’e  quite 
similar  to  those  in  most  of  oxir  Eastern  States.  It 
wishes  to  announce  its  endorsement  of  the  demand 
made  last  Summer  by  the  dairymen  for  the  increased 
price  for  milk  production,  and  to  deny  that  this  has 
resulted  in  unfair  profits  to  the  dairy  farmer  at  the 
entire  expense  of  the  middleman  and  the  con.sumer. 

“There  is  no  class  of  men  more  loyal  to  our  gov¬ 
ernment  in  and  out  of  its  times  of  unusual  need, 
than  are  the  farmers  of  this  and  other  States.  No 
set  of  men  in  moderate  means  in  any  kind  of  occxi- 
pation  or  business  will  continue  to  work  or  do  Inisi- 
ne.ss  without  at  least  some  financial  reward.  In  the 
past  the  farmer.s,  more  than  any  other  class  of  juen, 
have  been  doing  this.  Today,  under  the  unusfial 
war  conditions,  they  are  asked  to  grow  certain 
crops  when  it  often  means  a  financial  loss  to  them, 
and  they  cannot  and  will  not  keep  this  up  unless 
they  make  enough  on  their  operations  as  a  whole 
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to  more  than  compensate  them  for  their  loss.  It  is 
well  for  those  in  authority  and  the  public  in  gen¬ 
eral  to  bear  this  in  mind,  else  another  year  the  food 
situation  may  gi’ow  worse  rather  than  better  through 
the  failure  of  growers  to  grow  profitless  crops. 

“What  is  the  situation  that  has  faced  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  vegetable  grower  the  past  year,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  fruit  grower  as  well? 

“1.  He  was  asked  to  increase  his  crop  pi’oduction 
(already  adequate  to  local  market  conditions),  which 
is  of  a  kind  for  which  there  is  no  foreign  exportation 
to  take  care  of  the  excess  and  thereby  increase  or 
keep  up  the  price,  and  to  do  this  that  we  might 
lessen  the  consumption  of  our  exportable  crops, 
grown  ehsewhere,  which  were  sure  of  an  unglutted 
market  and  a  profitable  return. 

“2.  He  was  brought  into  market  comixetition  with 
excessive  x>roduction  of  similar  crops  grown  else¬ 
where. 

“3.  Local  competition  with  him  through  individ¬ 
ual,  society  and  factory  gardens  was  encouraged  to 
the  utmost  as  a  way  of  showing  one’s  patriotism. 

“4.  He  had  to  pay  greatly  increa.sed  prices  for  his 
seeds,  his  fertilizers  and  for  machinery  and  horses, 
if  he  bought  any.  His  artificial  fertilizers  in  most 
cases  lacked  the  element  of  potash  so  essential  to  a 
full  crop  production. 

“5.  His  labor  situation  was  most  unusual  and 
critical.  General  farm  labor  is  the  lowest  paid  labor 
on  the  market,  because  there  is  the  least  profit  in 
farming  of  any  business.  With  a  greatly  increased 
demand  elsewhere  the  farmer  5yas  the  one  who  was 
short-handed,  because  he  could  not  pay  the  in¬ 
creased  competitive  price  that  resulted.  Then,  too, 
the  draft  took  away  labor  that  ought  to  have  been 
available,  and  is  threatening  to  make  more  serious 
inroads  in  the  future.  To  meet  this  the  farmer  has 
to  employ  day  laborers  that  came  to  hand  occa¬ 
sionally,  school  boy.s,  students,  women,  criminals 
from  jails,  colored  people  fi’om  the  South,  etc.,  most 
of  whom  cost  more  and  were  less  efficient  than  the 
trained  laborers  of  previous  years. 

“To  meet  these  conditions  he  had  to  market  most 
of  his  early  crops  at  little  or  no  profit,  and  in  some 
cases  at  a  loss.  T'nusual  ways  of  marketing  the 
ci'ops  by  roadside  stores  and  stands  were  devised. 
Some  crops  were  left  to  go  to  seed  to  decrease  the 
loss  and  relieve  the  glutted  market,  and  some  few 
were  plowed  up.  A  certain  grower  fed  his  Summer 
cabbages  to  his  i)igs  as  the  most  profitable  way  of 
disposing  of  his  crop.  From  mid-Summer  on  the 
conditions  were  better,  and  helped  pull  the  growers 
through.  It  is  safe  to  sfiy  that  no  farmer  became 
wealthy,  and  most  were  glad  to  close  the  season  with 
a  reasonably  small  profit  or  to  break  even. 

“The  farmer  today  is  a  better  educated  man  than 
was  his  father  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  The  agri- 
oultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  and  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture  have  helped  to  bring 
this  about.  Therefore,  he  demands  more  benefits 
for  his  M’ork  than  formerly.  Like  the  .Tapanese, 
he  has  awakened  to  the  advantages  of  education  and 
progress,  and,  like  them,  he  is  going  to  get  these  as 
:m  individual  or  through  organization.  What  he 
wants  of  the  government  and  the  public  at  present 
are : 

“1.  A  dependable,  sutiicient  and  i>rofital)le  labor 
supply. 

“2.  A  market  for  his  crop  that  is  fairly  reliable, 
.‘^o  that  he  can  dispo.se  of  all  he  is  asked  to  produce. 

“3.  A  reasonable  profit,  so  that  he  and  his  can 
enjoy  their  share  of  the  advantages  of  modern  civil¬ 
ization. 

“4.  A  place  in  the  political,  business  and  social 
world  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  his 
calling. 

“Yes,  he  does  frequently  ride  around  in  an  automo¬ 
bile,  and  also  drives  a  truck,  but  he  does  these  partly 
Ixecause  he  has  become  an  educated  business  man 
and  finds  that  he  can  no  longer  afford  to  .si)ort  a 
horse  and  buggy,  or  use  a  team  mand  wagon  for  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  work.” 

Experience  with  Misfit  Trees 

ON  page  1297  W.  C.  Deraing  gives  his  experience 
with  trees  that  were  not  true  to  name.  In 
conclusion  he  says  that  he  cannot  tell  how  to  avoid 
such  troubles.  In  1907  I  bought  about  12.5  assorted 

apple,  plum  and  pear  trees  from  the  - Nurseries. 

I  do  not  know  whether  these  people  are  still 
skinning  the  public  or  not,  but  I  no  longer  see 
their  advertisements.  Most  of  these  trees  have 
borne,  and  not  one  was  true  to  name.  As  there  is  a 
fair  sale  for  the  varileties  that  have  borne,  viz.  Yel¬ 
low  Transparent,  I’umpkin  Sweet  and  Snow  apples, 
I  am  not  out  so  very  much.  Later  I  bought  .some  trees 
from  an  agent  to  fill  in  vacancies.  I  took  certain 
varieties  that  he  had,  and  that  I  fancied,  thinking 
to  avoid  substitutions.  The  Wagoners  turned  out 


to  be  Wealthys,  which  being  a  better  apple,  did  not 
make  me  sore,  but  would  certainly  have  done  .so  had 
I  desired  the  varSety  especially. 

I  then  made  up  my  mind  to  investigate  before 
planting  another  orchard.  I  went  to  a  neighbor 
who  has  the  only  commercial  orchard  planted  re¬ 
cently  in  the  county,  and  got  some  advice.  As  a 
result  of  this  and  other  inve.stigations,  I  decided 
on  McInto.sh  for  one  block,  Spy  with  Wealthy  fillers 
for  another,  and  .some  Ben  Davis  for  replacements. 

I  got  from  the  neighbor  mentioned,  the  names  of 
three  reliable  nui'seymen.  The  head  of  one  of  these 
nurseries  had  just  died,  so  the  orehardist  recom¬ 
mended  one  of  the  others,  since  he  considered  the 
risk  too  great  in  dealing  with  the  sons.  I  bought  the 
trees  from  the  nursery  recommended,  and  found 
them  to  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  the  ones  I  ' 
had  previoxisly  had,  but  to  be  in  a  different  class 
entirely.  Out  of  204  I  did  not  lo.se  one,  although 
the  season  was  unusually  dry.  I  bought  two-year-old 
trees,  five  to  seven  feet  tall.  Not  very  many  of  these 
trees  have  yet  borne,  but  all  without  exception  have 
been  true  to  name,  and  the  rest  so  exactly  resemble 
the  ones  that  have  borne  in  habits  of  growth,  etc., 
that  there  is  no  doubt  about  their  being  true  to 
name.  My  neighbor  has  never  had  one  untrue  to 
name.  The  price  is  about  a  third  higher  than  the 
cheapest  trees,  but  they  are  well  worth  the  differ¬ 
ence. 

As  to  Ben  Davi.s,  I  always  had  an  idea  that  they 
were  good  only  to  make  corks  from  until  I  had  two 
experiences.  The  first  was  when  I  had  the  above 
mentioned  interview.  The  orchai*dist  told  me  that 
he  made  more  money  fi-oin  Ben  Davis  than  from 
any  other  tree  except  McIntosh.  When  I  spoke  of 
its  poor  quality,  he  said  that  it  was  not  .supposed  to 
compete  with  real  apple.s,  or  words  to  that  effect. 
It  will  keep  two  years  or  less,  and  does  not  come 
on  to  the  market  until  all  the  good  apples  are  gone. 
Then  it  acts  as  a  substitute.  The  tree  bears  heavily, 
bears  young,  and  is  a  hardy  grower.  The  price 
received  for  them  in  the  late  'Spring  is  as  high  as 
or  higher  than  for  better  apples  when  there  is  more 
competition.  The  secojid  experience  was  when  I 
had  several  bushels  late  one  S])ring,  after  all  the 
other  apples  were  gone,  and  I  found  them  to  be 
of  far  better  quality  than  they  were  earlier,  and  of 
course  they  had  'the  whole  show  to  themselve.<5. 

As  to  getting  the  proper  nurseryman,  do  as  I  did — 
go  to  some  one  who  makes  a  business  of  apple 
raising,  and  find  out  who  is  reliable. 

As  to  your  “agricultui’al  expert,”  he  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  graftei’.  Ho  probably  got  a  rake-off 
from  the  nurseryman  he  recommends  to  you  as  well 
as  “stinging”  j’ou  for  fifty  dollar.s.  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion,  after  being  “stung”  several  times, 
that  when  I  am  going  to  get  stung  I  w’ill  do  so  on 
my  own  hook,  and  not  furnish  a  fat  commission  to 
.some  assistant  deputy  stinger.  a.  h.  de  grai  f. 

Figuring  the  Cost  of  Wheat 

IW.VS  v.eiy  much  interested  in  the  letter  from  E. 

J.  Baird  on  page  1.344.  The  subject  of  his  h-^'b- 
Avas  the  cost  of  growing  wheat,  and  regarding  Avhat 
he  says  on  that  .subject  I  have  no  objection  to  make, 
as  I  know  very  little  about  Avheat, 

But  I  do  take  decided  is, sue  with  him  Avhen  he 
states  that  no  charge  for  interest  or  rental  should 
be  included.  Interest  and  taxes — which  are  in  a  Avay 
rentaks — AAmrk  continuously,  24  hours  a  day.  If 
the  Avheat  groAA'u  on  a  particular  acre  doesn’t  pay  the 
interest  aiid  taxes,  or  rental,  on  that  acre,  Avhat  does 
pay  them?  Mr.  Baird  sa5's,  “If  farmers  followed  a 
system  of  bookkeeping  requiring  this,  the  end  of 
the  year  would  find  each  one  of  them  hopelessly  in 
debt.”  No  truer  Avords  Avere  ever  Avritten,  and  it  is 
])recisely  because  the  great  hulk  of  farmer.s,  here  in 
the  East,  at  least,  do  not  folloAV  such  a  system,  that 
so  many  farms  here  do  not  pay.  A  farmer  Avith  an 
investment  of  .$20,090  in  his  farm  may  make  a  good 
living  and  say  .$1,200  in  ca.sh  besides;  he  thinks  he 
is  doing  Avell,  but  in  reality  he  is  getting  only  G  ])er 
cent  on  his  investment — Avith  nothing  deducted  for 
depreciation.  He  might  just  as  Avell  .sell  his  farm, 
put  his  .$20,000  into  a  6  per  cent  mortgage,  and  take 
his  ease  in  front  of  the  fire.  He  Avould  be  just  as 
Avell  off  in  money,  and  much  more  comfortable. 

Also,  I  Avas  much  interested  in  your  footnote  to 
Mr.  Baird’s  letter  in  regard  to  the  government  de¬ 
termining  the  cost  of  milk.  If  the  poor  ultimate 
consumers  persuade  the  government  to  determine  the 
cost  of  milk  and  fix  the  price  so  as  to  give  a  fair 
business  profit  to  the  farmer,  the  said  ultimate  con¬ 
sumers  are  due  to  get  a  terrible  .shock.  For  the 
price  of  milk  Avill  haA^e  to  be  aAvay  above  the  present 
level.  But  all  this  discussion  is  more  or  less  acad¬ 
emic.  If  labor  keeps  on  getting  scarcer  there  won’t 
be  any  more  farms  or  AA’heat  or  milk,  anyAA  ay. 
^Massachusetts.  e.  d.  whitaker. 
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Hauling  Celery  to  Storage  with  Motor  Truck.  Fig.  663 


local  outlets  anti  visiting  hu.vef.s,  anti  make  their 
deais  direct,  making  of  themselves  virtually  both 
growers  and  dealers.  The  auto  truck  in  such  in¬ 
stances  is  often  merely  one  of  the  factors  employed 
in  production  and  distribution  on  a  big  .scale. 

A  concrete  instance  of  the  value  of  the  large  truck 
on  the  farm  is  offered  by  one  of  the  large  muck 
farms  in  Wayne  County.  N.  Y. ;  that  of  J.  II. 
.Snyder.  This  is  the  second  year  of  the-  same  truck 
in  the  work,  and  is  still  in  excellent  condition.  Mr. 
►Snyder’s  farm  is  something  over  five  miles  out  from 
the  cold  storage,  with  unimproved  dirt  roads  and  a 
few  hills  to  be  negotiated  each  trip.  Over  75  acres 
of  celery  and  25  of  lettuce  are  hauled  by  truck  to 
the  storage.  Forty-two  Northern  standard  celery 
crates  make  up  the  load  and  from  eight  to  ten 
trips  are  made  dail3',  several  Aveeks  being  required 
to  transfer  the  entire  haiwest  to  the  storage.  When 
it  is  seen  that  the  truck  maintained  an  average 
of  from  SO  to  100  miles  dail.v.  delivering  at  the 
storage  clo.se  to  400  crates  each. day.  it  will  be  appar¬ 
ent  that  the  truck  is  one  of  the  vital  factors  in  the 
.-uccess  of  the  enterpri.se.  In  the  ca.se  under  mention 
the  performance  of  the  truck  is  limited  by  the 
unusual  heavy  Fall  roads  and  the  wait  of  turn  at  the 
storage,  el.se  a  still  higher  total  of  day’s  haul 
would  be  recorded. 

The  picture.  Fig.  002,  shows  a  load  of  celery  on 
its  way  to  the  storage.  It  may  be  added  that  in 
this  same  town  one  enterprising  j’oung  man  main¬ 
tains  two  large  trucks  for  hire  and  does  a  con¬ 
siderable  business  during  the  .season.'  There  ai-e 
no  reasons  Avhj'  a  truck  .should  not  help  ‘‘paj'  its 
way”  by  work  done  for  others  out  of  season,  when 
not  needed  for  active  use  on  the  farm.  In  comi)ar- 
ison  with  team  hire  the  truck  can  do  so  mucli 


The  Barrel  Method  and  Resulting  Crop.  Fig.  664 


Back  Yards  and  Potato  Pens 

Getting  Down  to  Actual  Facts 

6  6/^  ROW  potatoes  by  the  sky-scraper  method  and 

vjr  raise  enough  in  a  corner  of  the  back  j-ard 
to  feed  the  family  all  Winter.”  This  Avas  one  of  the 
‘•war  measures”  that  came  to  us  last  Spring,  and 
Ave  decided  to  give  it  a  trial.  MeauAvhile,  thanks 
to  the  px'ess — chieflj'  the  Sunday  editions  of  the 
city  dailies — the  moving  pictui’e  shoAvs,  and 
certain  back-j^ard-farming  advocates,  the  pen 
method  of  gi-OAving  potatoes  Avas  Avidely  ad¬ 
vertised,  and  not  a  fexv  Avere  induced  to 
embark  on  this  alleged  short  cut  to  an 
abundant  food  supplj'. 

The  pen  prepared  for  the  trial  was  GxGxG,  with 
four  corner-supporting,  posts  and  a  central  piece  of 
iron  pipe  Avith  holes  punched  in  it  for  Avatering,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  G61.  In  other  words  it  Avas  con¬ 
structed  as  nearly  as  practicable  in  the  orthodox 
Avay,  that  is  in  accordance  Avith  the  directions 
given  by  the  advocates  of  the  pen  method.  After 
completion  a  layer  of  soil  Avas  placed  over  the 
bottom  of  the  pen  and  a  roAV  of  potatoes  planted 
all  the  Avaj’  around,  the  seed  being  set  back  about 
a  foot  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  pen.  Another 
laj’er  of  soil  Avas  uoaa'  added  and  another  roAA'  of 
potatoes  planted  in  the  same  AA-ay,  and  so  on  until 
there  Avere  five  rows  or  150  hills  in  the  pen,  and  57 
large  Avheelbarrow  loads  of  soil,  an  amount  Avhich 
most  city  dwellers  Avould  find  it  very  difficult  to 
obtain  or  get  into  the  pen,  the  lattter  being  no 
small  job. 

The  planting  Avas  done  June  28,  and  it  required 
about  half  a  bushel  of  potatoes,  the  McCormack 
A'ariety  being  used.  Gi’OAA'th  Avas  sIoaa* — A'eiy  slow  in 
fact,  and  for  a  long  time  it  seemed  that  none  of 
the  seed  Avould  come  up,  but  finally  there  Avas  some 
groAvth,  as  shoAvn  in  Fig.  GGl.  The 
vines  Avere  carefully  Avatered  through¬ 
out  the  season,  aud  Avere  free  from 
diseases  and  insects. 

On  November  1,  after  the  vines  had 
died,  the  sides  of  the  bin  Avere  torn 
doAvn  and  the  crop  harvested.  The 
total  yield,  Avhich  is  shoAvn  in  Fig. 

G62,  Avas  exactly  eight  pounds  and 
four  ounces,  and  there  Avas  not  a 
respectable-sized  ‘‘.spud’’  in  the  lot. 

So  much  for  the  pen  method. 

Because  of  the  backyard  grower’s 
difficulty  in  getting  lumber  and  mak¬ 
ing  a  pen  it  Avas  thought  desirable 
to  give  the  barrel  method  of  groAving 
potatoes  a  trial,  barrels  being  usually 
easily  procurable  aud  lending  them¬ 
selves  to  even  more  intensive  cultural 
methods  than  the  pen  method. 

Around  each  of  three  barrels  five 
rows  of  holes  Avere  bored,  a  layer 
of  soil  Avas  placed  over  the  bottom 
of  each,  and  a  piece  of  potato  planted 
opposite  each  hole,  and  this  procedure 
Avas  repeated  until  there  Avere  five  rows  of 
.seed  and  three  Avheelbarrows  of  soil  in  each 
barrel. 

On  November  1  the  soil  Avas  emptied  out  of  the 
barrels  and  the  crop  harvested.  The  crop  from 
two  of  the  barrels  Aveighed  one  pound  12  ounces 
each  and  from  the  third  barrel  one  pound  and  seven 
ounce.s.  Fig.  GG4  tells  the  whole  storj*  of  the  ex¬ 
periment.  As  a  result  of  these  experiments  and 
from  Avhat  Ave  have  seen  Ave  Avould  prefer  to  put  our 
potatoes,  if  Ave  had  anj%  in  the  ground  in  the  usual 
waj',  or  if  ground  Avere  not  available  to  eat  them 
rather  than  take  the  risk  of  having  not  more  than 
half  the  seed  returned  in  the  crop,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  comparatively  vast  amount  of  labor  con¬ 
nected  with  the  pen  and  bari-el  methods. 

a.  T.  C.AT.T.OW.AV. 


The  Potato  Pen  in  Growth.  Fig.  661 


Now  they  tell  us  that  one-third  of  the  needed  potash 
for  this  country  may  be  found  in  the  dust  passing  from 
the  cement  factories. 


Motor  Trucks  for  Hauling  Farm  Produce 

ON  page  1344,  S.  L.,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y.,  raises 
the  query  as  to  the  value  of  the  automobile 
truck  of  about  3^  tons  to  the  groAver  living  about 
50  miles  from  New  York  City.  In  his  particular 
case  he  sells  produce  in  sufficient  volume  to  pay 
the  buyer  thereof  to  pick  it  up  Avith  a  truck  but, 
of  course,  the  buyer  is  at  his  regular  bu.siness  in 
this  kind  of  Avork.  and  makes  full  seasons  of  it. 


Yield  of  the  Potato  Pen.  Fig.  662 

The  groAver  must  find  reasons  for  making  the  pur¬ 
chase  on  other  grounds,  and  the  evidence  is  quite 
complete  that  the  oAvnership  of  a  heavy  truck  on 
farms  having  an  abundance  of  hauling  to  do  is  a 
posit ve  Ixmeficial  iuA'estment. 

More  and  more  as  groAvers  deA^elop  the  A^olume  of 
their  production  thej’  seek  more  advantageous  con¬ 
tracts  of  sale,  such  as  Avould  not  fall  to  the  smaller 
groAver  by  reason  of  his  not  having  enough  of  the 
crops  desired  to  fili  the  requirements.  The  big 
groAA-ers  as  a  natural  development  often  steii  around 
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moi'e  in  a  day  that  what  might  seem  like  hi.gh  rates 
are  not  considered  exorbitant.  alvaii  h.  pula'eb. 
New  Y'ork. 


The  Mixed  Feed  Situation 


The  feed  situation  in  the  dairj-  disti’icts  seems 
hardly  to  be  in  a  more  satisfactorj"  situation 
than  for  some  time  past.  ’There  are  a  number  of 
mixed  feeds  on  the  market,  some  of  Avhich  are 
good.  The  Grange  feed  Avas  calculated  by  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  as  is  the  Dairymen’s  League 
feed.  One  or  tAvo  other  “mixed  feeds”  undoubtedl.v 
have  a  good  composition.  The.se  and  possiblj^  a  feAV 
others  can  be  recommended  for  composition.  The 
best  proprietary  feeds  are  handled  by  concerns  that 
huA'c  long  been  in  the  bu.siness,  and  they  can  be 
tlei>ended  upon  to  laj'  in  a  stock  of  ingredients 
Avhen  loAvest  in  price.  The  Grange  feed  is  uoaa" 
handled  bj'  a  corporation,  and  they  secured  much 
of  their  material  earlier  in  the  sea.son.  The  onlj' 
difference  in  all  these  .seems  to  be  that  the  Grange 
feed  is  sold  to  farmers  or  others  Avho  Avill  take  car 
lots.  .Vli  the  others,  including  the  League  feed, 
appears  to  go  only  through  the  hands  of  dealers, 
unless  the  dealers  are  paid  a  commission.  None 
of  these  is  cheap. 

Evulentl.v  no  real  .solution  of  the  feed  question 
is  j-et  in  sight.  Even  if  the  League  buys  a  mill,  as 
is  intimated,  it  uoaa'  seems  possible  that  the  local 
dealers  Avill  still  hold  control  of  its  output.  The 
right  .system  does  not  yet  seem  to  have  been  hit 
upon.  The  Avriter  feels  strongly  that  Ave  .shall  have 
to  get  aAvay  from  the  present  organized  system,  or 
Ave  shall  be  absolutelj'  under  its  control.  It  is 
doubtful  if  this  can  be  done  A’eiy  successfullj"  AA’ith- 
out  a  pretty  good  local  organization  of  farmers  in 
the  vai-ious  communities,  and  possiblj*  not  Avithout 
the  local  organizations  OAvning  some 
propert.v  along  the  railroad  track. 
This  Avili  be  a  right  step  if  it  can  be 
brought  about  Avithout  too  large  an 
investment.  This  Avill  not  be  fullj- 
ellicient  until  some  means  is  provided 
to  get  back  nearer  the  producer  than 
is  possible  at  pre.sent..  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  League  ought  to  do  this, 
and  can.  So  long  as  Ave  tie  xip  to 
any  one  part  of  the  present  organ¬ 
ized  chain  of  feed  speculatoi's  and 
ham  I  lens,  that  long  Ave  are  more  or 
less  tied  to  it  ail. 

I  am  bj^  no  means  sure  that  Ave  ought 
to  depend  xipon  mixed  feeds.  Tiie  man¬ 
ufacturers  buy  their  different  ingre¬ 
dients  at  different  times,  and  store 
them  Avhen  thej'  are  cheapest.  .V 
farmer  can  do  the  same,  and  ought 
to,  and  then  do  his  OAvn  mixing.  It 
is  true  that  this  is  some  Avork,  but 
it  pays.  I  mix  1200  lbs.  at  a  time, 
aud  a  good  hand  Avill  do  this  in 
about  an  hour.  Even  if  it  takes 
tAvo  hours,  Ave  have  feed  for  over  tAventy  head  of 
coAvs  and  some  young  stock  for  about  a  Aveek,  so 
the  burden  of  mixing  is  not  heavy.  Even  if  we 
continue  to  bu.v  our  several  ingredients  through 
our  local  dealer,  Ave  can,  by  paying  cash  and  by 
buying  at  the  most  advantageous  time  make  a  large 
saving  most  j’ears  over  buying  mixed  feeds  as  needed 
along  through  the  year.  Add  to  this  a  feAV  car  lots 
Jirought  in  by  the  local  organization  of  farmers  at 
the  most  opportune  time  to  steady  the  market,  and 
Ave  have  a  pretty  fair  method.  Then  go  a  feAA'  steps 
further  and  get  an  occasional  car  from  the  producei", 
and  it  Avonld  seem  like  getting  on  .something  soliil. 

ir.  IT.  r.A'ox. 
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Hosiery  That 
Pleases  Everybody 

Fleece-lined  hosiery,  to  be  com¬ 
fortable,  must  be  heavy.  That’s 
why  Mother  always  buys  Durable- 
Durham  Fleece-lmed  Hosiery  for 
everybody  in  the  family.  It  has 
the  substantial  weight  to  protect 
in  the  coldest  weather,  the  fleece 
is  soft  and  silky  and  the  cost  is 
but  25  cents  a  pair. 

DURABLE 

DURHAM  HOSIERY 

FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 

Js  Made  Strongest 
Where  the  Wear  is  Hardest 
Not  only  is  Durable-DURHAM  made  in 
fleece-lined,  but  also  for  all  occasions  and 
all  seasons.  It  gives  better  wear,  feels 
better  and  looks  better.  That’s  because  of 
the  strongly  reinforced  heels,  soles  and 
toes ;  the  full-length  legs ;  the  wide  elastic 
top  that  can’t  be  pulled  off  or  torn  by  gar- 
ters;  the  smooth,  seamless  and 
even  feet  and  toes;  the  correctly 
marked  sizes,  and  the  way  the  fa¬ 
mous  Durham  dyes  are  fast— colors  will 
not  fade  or  turn  green  from  wearing 
or  washing ;  quality  is  uniform  through¬ 
out 

Durable-DURHAM  Hosiery  is  made  in  all 
weights  for  all  seasons  of  the  year  and 
sells  for  15, 19, 25  and  35c. 

Ask  your  dealer  '**■  - 

to  show  you  our 
women ’s  3 Sc 
and  men’s  25c 
silk  -  mercerized 
hosiery  with  the 
patented  anti¬ 
run  stitch. 


Trade-Mark 


DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS.  Durham,  N.  C. 


“Natco  On  The  Farm” 


is  the  title  of  our  new  book  that  every  farmer  who 
takes  pride  in  his  farm  buildings  should  have.  It 
shows  with  many  line  illustrations  the  use  of  Natco 
Hollow  Tile  for  barns,  houses,  corn  cribs,  etc. 
Send  for  it.  Study  it.  Also  get  our  Silo  Catalop;  and 
learn  about  the  money-saving,  worryless,  repairless 

Natco  Imperishable  Silo 

“The  Silo  That  Lasts  for  Generations’* 

— that  perfect  ensilage  preserver  that  can  never  blow 
down,  decay,  warp,  crack,  crumble  or  burn.  So  effi- 
cient  that  a  great  demand  for  other  Natco  buildings 
wascreated  and  they  are  now  springing  up  every  where. 
Send  for  these  books.  Ask  for  free  plans  and  advice. 
Let  us  save  you  money  for  years  to  come.  Write  uow. 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company 
1121  Fulton  Building  •  -  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

SJ  Factories — Prontpi  shipments. 


Double  I  Live 

Write 


by  Sweetening  Your  Sour  Soil 
With  Pulver’d  Limestone 

Sour  soil  cuts  down  the  yield  of  corn— prevents 
clover  and  alfalfa  from  growing.  Ground  lime¬ 
stone  will  sweeten  sour  soils— make  soils  hold 
more  and  give  out  more  moisture  and  plant 
food.  The  cheapest  way  to  get  ground  lime¬ 
stone  is  to  imlverize  it  with 

She  leffrenl^^Pyi^R 

If  you  have  a  Hme- 
ftone  ledge  on  or  near 
your  farm,  don’t  let  it 

?o  to  waste.  A  Jeffrey 
lime  Pulverwill  grind 
the  rock  into  the  finest 
limestone.  Double  the 
fertility  of  your  soil. 

WRITE  TODAY  for 
Bio  3«-Paoe  Color-Ulus, 
trated  Cataloo  and  Spe¬ 
cial  Proposition  —  Cash 
or  Easy  Terms — on  bow 
to  turn  your  rocks  into 
dollars.  Be  euro  to  give 
horsepower  of  engine. 

The  Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. 

890  No.  Fourth  St. ,  Columbus,  O. 


Big  Book 

FREE 


Crops  and  Farm  Notes 


■BALL  m  BAND- 1 


Potatoes,  $1.6.5  to  $1.75  per  bu. ;  cab¬ 
bage,  about  5c  per  head.  Hay,  $22  to 
$26  per  ton  ;  new  car  corn,  $1..50  per  72 
lbs.  Apples  and  potatoes  scarce.  Cab¬ 
bage  not  plentiful.  Horn,  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  crop  or  less.  Milk  scarce 
at  8c  per  qt.  Pork  scarce  and  high. 
Cattle  scarce  and  very  little  trading. 

Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.  h.  s.  h. 

More  potatoes  were  planted  this  year 
than  in  previous  yeai’s ;  crop  Jigbt  and 
rotted  badly  ;  average  price  $1.50  per  bu. 
Hay  crop  best  for  years;  farmers  are  get¬ 
ting  .$15  per  ton  for  No.  1  hay.  Oat  crop 
light,  quoted  32  lbs.  80c.  More  wheat 
seeded  this  year,  with  fairly  good  success ; 
farmers  are  planning  to  make  wheat  a 
staple  crop  each  year.  Help  has  been  a 
hard  proposition  this  year ;  some  farmers 
have  had  to  do  all  their  work  alone.  In 
some  sections  only  half  the  hay  crop  was 
got  ill.  Sheep  raising  has  increased  the 
past  year,  wool  being  high  all  year ;  is 


$2.10.  Grade  cows,  $75  to  $100.  Stock 
from  several  herds  of  purebred  Holsteins 
are  sold  at  fancy  prices ;  pedigree  ac¬ 
counts  for  it.  Not  so  much  Fall  plowing 
done  as  usual.  Several  farmers  have 
sown  small  patches  of  Winter  wheat. 

Wayne  Co.,  Pa.  w.  w’.  L. 

Flour,  .$11  bbl. ;  wheat,  .$2.08  bu. ;  corn, 
new,  $1.20 ;  oats,  55c ;  middlings,  .$2.10 
cwt. ;  bran.  $2 ;  oil  meal,  $3.25 ;  hogs, 
$15.50 ;  cattle,  $7.50  to  $8..50 ;  sheep, 
$7.50;  lambs,  $14.50;  butter-fat,  4.3c; 
eggs,  40c.  j.  T.  F. 

Ilichland  Co.,  O. 

(,’ows  are  very  high,  bringing  $75  to 
$1.50  with  calf.  Hogs,  18c,  live  weight, 
22c  dressed.  Butter,  48e ;  eggs,  49c ;  po¬ 
tatoes,  $1  per  bu.  and  very  plentiful ; 
onions,  $1;  corn,  $1..35  for  72  lbs.  on  ear; 
wheat,  .$2.15;  oats,  75c;  rye,  $1.85;  hay, 
.$22,  haled ;  straw,  .jilO ;  corn  fodder,  3c  I 
per  bundle.  Chickens,  20c ;  geese,  20(‘ ; 


The  Great  Feed  Combination-Corn  and  Alfalfa.  Fig.  665.  See  page  1414 


(luoted  at  55c  per  lb.  Apple  crop  light, 
average  price  for  No.  1,  $4  per  hhl. 
Poultry  raising  has  increased  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  ;  the  wet  spell  made  it  hard  to  raise 
a  large  number  of  chickens.  Kggs  have 
been  high  all  season,  due  to  the  high  cost 
of  grain ;  have  averaged  over  50c  per  doz. 
Fowls,  22  to  26c  per  lb;  chickens,  25  to 
30c  per  lb. ;  butter,  50c  per  lb.  Cabbage, 
2c  per  Ih. ;  turnips,  $1  per  hhl. ;  Yellow- 
eye  beans,  $9.50  per  bu. :  sweet  potatoes, 
.$4..50  per  hhl.;  bran,  $2;  mixed  feed, 
.$2..50 ;  brown  middlings,  $2.40  per  cwt.; 
gluten  meal,  $2.90  per  cwt. ;  cottonseed 
meal,  $2.85  per  cwt. ;  cracked  corn,  $2.12, 

Penobscot  Co.,  Me,  w.  n.  n. 

Milk,  $3  cwt.  for  3  per  cent  fat  at  the 
local  railroad  station.  Potatoes,  $1.25  bu. 
at  station.  Cheese,  25c  lb.  wholesale. 
Eggs,  58  to  63c  doz.  Good  hay  about  $12 
ton.  Good  grade  Holsteins  at  auction  the 
other  day  brought  $90  to  $110  head.  No 
sheep  for  sale  here.  There  is  no  demand 
for  horses  at  all  here,  and  only  a  very  few 
for  sale,  G.  K. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Potatoes,  fairly  good  crop,  but  hear 
many  complaints  of  rotting;  they  sell 
direct  from  farmer  to  consumer  in  10-hu. 
lots  or  more  at  $1.50  hu.  Loose  hay,  $18 
ton  delivered ;  baled,  $4  higher ;  straw, 
50c  bale  or  $40  ton.  There  is  no  corn 
sold  in  this  part,  mostly  have  to  buy. 
Corn,  $2.60  bu.  at  the  mill.  Bran  $42 
ton  ;  middlings,  $60  ton.  \v.  H. 

Indiana  Co.,  Pa. 

Fruit  is  our  chief  business.  Following 
are  wholesale  prices :  Apples,  hhl.,  $4  to 
$5..50;  pears,  $1.50  bu. ;  potatoes,  $1.25 
to  $1.50  bu. ;  cabbage,  4c  lb.  Hay,  baled, 
$20  ton  ;  buckwheat,  $3  cwt. ;  corn,  SO  to 
90c  bu. ;  wheat,  $2  to  ,$2.10  bu.  n.  f.  k. 

Bedford  Co.,  I*a. 

Farmers  about  done  sowing  their  Fall 
wheat,  a  larger  acreage  than  usual  being 
sown.  Corn  will  be  near  a  full  crop. 
Wheat,  $2.15  bu. ;  corn,  old,  .$2;  potatoes, 
$4  bag ;  onions,  $4.15  per  100  lbs. ;  apples, 
$6  hhl.  Lard,  2.3c  lb. ;  breakfast  bacon, 
.34c  lb. ;  cattle,  7  to  8c  Ih. ;  hogs,  15c  lb. ; 
hens,  15c  lb. ;  turkeys,  13c  lb.;  butter,  30c 
lb. ;  eggs,  30c  doz. ;  molasses,  80c  ,  gal. ; 
swTet  potatoes,  $1  bu.  Winter  sjems  to 
be  coming  early  here  this  year,  as  10  de¬ 
grees  below  freezing  wms  registered  during 
October ;  had  a  light  snoAV  fall  in  October. 

Grainger  Co.,  Teiin.  W.  H, 

Healers  buying  buckwheat  at  $3  to 
$.3.25  cw’t. ;  potatoes,  $1.15  to  $1.25  bu.; 
oats.  75c  bu. ;  fresh  cows,  $70  to  $80 
each ;  butter.  40  to  45c  lb. ;  eggs,  45  to 
50e  doz. ;  mixed  scratch  grain  for  poultry, 
$4.15  to  .$4.40  cwt. ;  good  horses.  $150  to 
.$200  each.  Buckwheat  is  a  light  crop^ 
as  much  wms  killed  by  frost.  Oats  are 
fair  crop.  Potatoes  _  are  about  one-half 
crop.  Corn  is  just  fair.  E.  ir.  J. 

Bradford  Co.,  Pa, 

This  is  mainly  a  dairy  section,  although 
a  general  farm  practice  is  followed ;  some 
large  poultry  flocks  kept,  but  a  poor  pay¬ 
ing  investment  on  account  of  high  grain 
prices.  Milk  sells  at  League  prices ;  eggs 
aud  butter  at  local  stores,  50c ;  fresh 
pork,  25  to  30c;  live  fowls,  22c  lb.  Po¬ 
tatoes  a  poor  crop  at  $1.25  per  bu. ;  ap¬ 
ples,  $1  bu.  Feed  prices  are  skyhigh ; 


ducks.  18c;  milk,  mostly  to  coal  regions, 
at  7c  per  qt.  L.  s. 

B(M-ks  Co.,  Pa. 

Butter,  50c  lb. ;  milk.  30c  gal.,  whole- 
.sale.  Beef  cattle,  12c  lb.  on  foot ;  hogs, 
1,5c  lb.  oil  foot.  Apples,  $1.50  bu. ;  pota¬ 
toes,  $1..50  to  $1.75  ;  hay,  $25  ton  ;  wheat, 
$2  bu. ;  oats,  85c ;  corn,  $1.  t.  a.  ii. 

Butler  Co.,  Pa. 

Timothy  hay,  $18  to  $20  ton;  rye 
straw,  $11  to  $12 ;  oat  straw,  $8 ;  wheat, 
$2.40  bu. ;  rye,  $2.10 ;  milk,  7c  qt. ;  but¬ 
ter,  45  to  50c  lb.,  with  a  very  light  sup¬ 
ply ;  potatoes,  $1.75  bu.,  with  plenty  in 
stock  and  farmers  holding  for  better  price. 
Apples,  $4  to  $5  bbl.,  first  quality,  tend¬ 
ing  to  high  prices.  Pork,  dressed.  20  to 
22e  lb. ;  beef,  native,  $12  cwt.,  very  little 
sale ;  beets,  75c  to  $1  hu. :  cabbage,  5c 
head,  quality  common  and  light  crop ; 
carrots,  75c  bn. ;  turnips,  8.5c,  light  sup¬ 
ply  ;  onions,  3c,  wdth  considerable  sale  at 
this  figui-e ;  eggs,  50c  doz.,  strictly  utwv- 
laid  whites  selling  10c  doz.  higher. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  d.  s. 

Eggs,  50c;  butter.  7c.  Apples.  75  to 
90c  hu. ;  i)otatoes,  $1.25  hu. ;  cows.  $45 
to  $75;  pork,  22c,  dressed;  hay,  $10  to 
$14  in  barn.  R. 

Wayne  Co.,  Pa. 

The  principal  products  grown  in  thi.s 
locality  ‘are  potatoes  and  apples.  Apples 
were  a  failure  this  year.  Potatoes  wove. 
a  fair  crop  and  are  selling  around  $4..50 
bu.  Butter,  45c  lb. ;  fresh  cows,  about 
.$80;  strippers  are  cheap,  as  feed  is  high. 
Hressed  pork,  20c  lb.  J.  F.  R. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y'. 

Fresh  cow's,  .$100 ;  milk.  7  to  10c  qt. ; 
farm  butter,  45c  lb. ;  hand-picked  apples, 
$5  bbl. ;  potatoes,  slow  at  $1.25  bn. ;  car¬ 
rots,  40c  bu. ;  cauliflower,  $4..50  bbl. 

Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y.  A.  T.  D. 

TMiuothy  hay,  $20  to  .$21. .50  ton  ;  corn, 
$1.25  for  80  lbs. ;  oats.  60c.  Dressed  hogs, 
22c ;  calves,  13%<?-  Chickens,  ducks  and 
geese.  20c ;  turkeys,  32c  ;  eggs,  50c.  But- 
tei’,  48c;  milk.  League  prices.  Apples,  $1 
hu. ;  potatoes,  $1.25  hu. ;  cows,  $60  to 
$100  each ;  pigs,  six  w'eeks  old,  $10  a 
pair.  w.  D.  s. 

Montour  Co.,  Pa. 

Pork,  20c,  dressed ;  chickens.  20c,  live 
weight;  beef,  12c;  veal,  15c;  butter,  4Sc; 
retail,  52c  ;  eggs,  48c  ;  retail,  52c.  Apples, 
.$1.25;  potatoes,  $1.50;  wheat.  $2.10; 
buckwheat,  $3.25  cwt.;  buckwheat  flour, 
cracked  corn,  ,$4.35;  gluten,  $2.75;  oil- 
meal,  .$3;  cottonseed  meal,  $2.90;  bran, 
7e  lb. ;  Navy  beaus,  15c ;  Lima  beans, 
15c ;  onions,  .$1.2.5  bu. ;  oats,  80c.  Wo 
can  sell  cabbage  for  2c  lb. ;  There  are  not 
many  dairy  cattle  to  be  sold,  and  corn  is 
not  a  very  good  crop.  All  farmers  raise 
merely  for  their  own  feeding,  ir.  .s.  v.  p. 

Jefferson  Co.,  I’a. 

Short  courses  Connecticut  Agricultural 
College.  Storrs,  Conn.,  Dairy  Husbandry, 
Jan.  8-18 ;  Poultry  Husbandry,  Jan.  22  to 
Feb.  1 ;  Live  Stock  and  General  Farming, 
Feb.  5-15;  Fruit  Growing,  Feb.  19-23; 
Vegetable  Growing,  Feb.  26  to  Mar.  3 ; 
Home  Gardening,  Apr.  16-20;  Pig  Clubs, 
Mar.  26-28. 


For  the 

Christmas  Tree 

Give  the  “Ball -Band” 
Rubber  Footwear  to  the 
men  and  the  women,  also 
the  boys  and  the  girls. 

It’s  warm  and  comfort¬ 
able,  vulcanized  by  vacu¬ 
um  process  to  give  it  extra 
long  wear. 

Worn  by  nine  and  one- 
half  million  people,  and 
sold  by  55,000  merchants— 
nearly  every  footwear 
store  in  the  country. 

Write  for  booklet  illus¬ 
trating  the  different  birds 
of  footwear. 

Mishawaka  Woolen  Mfg.  Co. 

333  Water  St.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

"  The  House  That  Pays 
Millions /or  Quality  " 


A  useful  ^ift  frem 
a  thoutjhtful  diver 


and  for  Christmas 

The  universal  favor¬ 
ite — 3,000,000  pairs 
sold  last  year— so  free 
and  easy  and  great 
for  wear — the  best 
suspender  quality  at 
any  price.  A  Safe 
purchase  because  we 
Guarantee  Satisfaction 

Buy  of  any  dealer  anywhere. 
Look  for  the  name  on  the 
buckle.  If  the  ones  you  buy 
are  not  satisfactory,  in  every 
way,  mail  them  to  us.  We 
will  repair,  replace,  or  (if  re- 
quested)  refund  your  money. 

‘T^u/i'nf.  Tcmiaaf 

Shirley,  Mass. 


iELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

With  INCLOSED  MOTOR 
eping  OUT  DUST  anj|  ^AIN  -  Keeping  IN  OIL 

•LASHOlUNG 

SYSTEM  Constantly  Flooding 

Every  Bearing  With 
Oil,  Makes  It  Pumpin 

OIL  SUPPLY  5  -  TheUghtestBreeze 

REPLENISHED  '  And  Prevents  Wear 

ONLY  ONCE  A  YEAR 

DOUBLE  GEARS  —  Each  Carrying  Half  the  Load 
Every  feature  desirable  in  a  windmill  in  the' 
AUTO-OILED  AERMOTOR 
Gasoline  Engines  —  Pumps —Tanks 
Water  Supply  Goods  — Steel  Frame  Saws 
Write  AERMOTOR  CO.  2500  12th  St» Chicago 


6  Mos.  Only  10c 

/wo  You  want  The  Country  Boy,  a  lar^e 
^  9  X  12  magazine  chock-full  of  dandy 
Btories  of  adventure  and  bow  boys  make 
money.  Bis:  pagres  on  com  clubs,  chicken 
raisins.  Bird  Club,  etc.  Illustrated.  The  real 
boys*  paper.  Just  tho  kind  of  reading  matter 
you’ll  enjoy.  This  bne  luatrazine  sent  t>  months 
on  trial  for  only  10c  (Canada  20c)e 

THE  COUNTRY  BOY,  130  Washington  Square,  Phllada. 
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Garden  and  Poultry 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

While  muskrat  will  be  a  new  food 
product  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
it  has  long  been  a  regular  game  here  on 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  We  con¬ 
sider  them  far  ahead  of  rabbit  meat  or 
even  squirrel.  The  large  salt  marshes 
here  are  regularly  leased  by  trappers, 
whose  main  product  is  the  fur.  and  the 
carcasses  are  prepared  and  sold  by  the 
dealers  in  game,  fish  and  oysters.  They 
are  either  baked  w'hole  or  made  into  a 
stew,  and  in  this  last  form  I  prefer  them. 
I  have  seen  the  meat  served  on  steam¬ 
boats  and  called  on  the  menu  card  dia¬ 
mond-back  terrapin.  And  prepared  in  the 
same  way  as  the  diamond-back  they  come 
nearest  in  flavor  to  that  costly  reptile. 

“When  does  Sweet  clover  cease  to  be  a 
weed?”  I  w’o<ild  say  when  it  gets  so  far 
as  where  cow  peas  do  not  make  the 
grow’th  they  do  down  here.  Here  we 
can  do  more  with  these  annuals  than 
with  any  biennial  plant.  Hence  we  do 
not  need  the  Sweet  clover,  and  it  is  solely 
a  weed  on  the  roadsides  and  ditch  banks. 
A  weed  is  a  plant  grow’ing  where  not  sown 
and  not  wanted.  It  will  inoculate  soil 
for  Alfalfa,  but  unfortunately  it  will 
persist  with  the  Alfalfa.  With  Soy  beans 
and  cow  peas  and  velvet  beans  in  Summer 
and  Crimson  clover  as  a  Winter  cover 
we  really  have  no  place  for  Melilotus  or 
any  other  biennial  plant.  This  locality 
is  about  as  'far  north  as  any  of  the 
earliest  velvet  beans  will  mature  seed, 
and  wuth  their  enormous  growth  of  vines 
there  is  hardly  any  crop  that  will  give 
us  humus  faster,  and  which  takes  such 
a  small  quantity  of  seed  per  acre. 

I  was  out  with  otir  county  agent  a 
few  days  ago  weighing  up  the  crops  of 
the  corn  club  boys,  and  T  noticed,  as  I 
have  noticed  many  times  before,  that  in 
a  .season  of  abundant  moisture  and  large 
growth  there  is  always  a  tendency  to 
over-estimate  the  crop,  and  in  a  dry 
season  the  reverse  is  true.  The  Irish 
potato  crop  too  is  not  turning  out  as 
heavily  as  hoped  for.  Though  it  was 
after  the  middle  of  November  there  were 
many  fields  undug,  and  I  saw  in  some 
that  were  being  dug  a  very  light  crop. 
In  many  cases  this  was  due  to  too  late 
planting.  The  late  crop  down  here  will 
usually  be  all  right  if  planted  before  the 
middle  of  July,  but  this  year  there  were 
many  fields  not  planted  till  August,  and 
but  for  the  fact  that  the  tops  were  not 
-  killed  last  of  October  these  fields  would 
have  made  hardly  anything.  We  have 
been  reading  of  the  great  crop  of  Irish 
potatoes,  but  now  we  begin  to  hear  of 
the  disasters.  I  hear  from  ^Michigan 
great  damage  from  the  hard  freeze  of 
October  25  there,  in  which  the  soil  froze 
three  inches  deep  on  undug  potatoes,  and 
the  estimate  is  for  50  per  cent  crop. 

On  our  local  maket  I  can  buy  Irish 
pot.atoes  for  25  cents  a  pock.  This  is 
entirely  too  low  as  compared  with  other 
products,  and  the  cost  of  production,  and 
I  feel  sure  that  there  will  be  an  advance. 
But  when  I  am  asked  for  the  prospect  for 
the  early  crop  next  Spring  I  am  afraid  to 
guess.  Only  two  days  ago  a  North  Caro¬ 
lina  correspondent  wrote  that  he  intends 
to  plant  extensively  of  early  Irish  pota¬ 
toes,  and  wants  my  advice  as  to  the  prom¬ 
ise  for  profit.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
standard  vegetables  consumed  by  the  mass 
oif  the  people  can  fall  very  low  while  the 
laborers  are  well  employed  at  good  wages. 
While  the  crop  of  “potatoes  may  be  large, 
taking  the  country  all  over,  the  demand 
must  be  larger  than  usual  because  of  a 
more  general  consumption  and  a  greater 
use  of  potatoes  in  bread-making,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  their  bulk  in  proportion  to 
food  value,  I  believe  that  it  will  be  found 
necessary  to  ship  some  abroad.  These 
conditions  will  tend  to  make  the  potato 
crop  bring  a  fair  price.  Then  there  are 
some  things  that  may  operate  against  too 
early  a  crop  from  the  South.  The  great 
profits  they  made  last  Spring  will  induce 
a  great  many  to  plant  potatoes  next 
Spring  in  hope  of  like  profit,  and  these 
tempoi'ary  speculative  planters  seldom 
produce  the  highest  grade,  and  a  rush 
of  inferior  products  will  have  the  effect 
of  depressing  the  market.  Last  Spring 
there  were  no  old  potatoes  to  compete 


with  the  early  crop.  Next  Spring  people 
will  not  pay  a  high  price  for  new. pota¬ 
toes  when  they  can  get  plenty  of  old 
potatoes  cheaper.  While  it  is  still  too 
early  to  venture  any  estimate  on  the 
market  next  Summer,  I  feel  sure  that 
while  there  will  hardly  be  any  disastrous 
slump  in  prices  there  can  be  nothing 
comparable  with  the  conditions  last  year 
when  early  potatoes  from  North  Carolina 
sold  for  $11.50  a  barrel.  I  would  rather 
suppo.se  that  there  will  be  but  fair  returns 
for  skilled  growers  and  none  of  a  profit¬ 
able  character  for  the  speculative  planters. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 

Potatoes  for  Poultry 

I  have  a  large  flock  of  White  Leghorn 
hens,  and  have  been  feeding  them  small 
potatoes  and  potato  parings  boiled  and 
mixed  with  bran  and  meal.  I  have  been 
told  that  hens  should  not  be  fed  potatoes, 
as  there  is  so  much  starch  in  them.  Is 
this  statement  accurate?  j.  w.  i,. 

New  York. 

Potatoes  are  good  food  for  hens  if  not 
fed  to  excess.  Like  all  starchy  foods, 
they  are  fattening  rather  than  stimulat¬ 
ing  to  production  of  eggs,  and  should  be 
balanced  by  other  foods  higher  in  prote'n. 
It  didn’t  just  happen  that  meat  and  po¬ 
tatoes  came  to  be  placed  upon  our  tables 
together.  They  were  found  to  complement 
each  other,  the  protein  of  one  balancing 


A  Totem  Tree  in  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.  Fig.  666 

the  starch  of  the  other,  and,  though  we 
may  not  have  known  it,  we  were  balanc¬ 
ing  our  ration  by  consulting  our  palates. 
The  bran  with  which  you  mix  the  boiled 
potatoes  adds  needed  protein,  but  the 
cornmeal  is  also  starchy  and  should  not 
be  fed  with  potatoes  unless  the  object  is 
to  fatten  the  animals  to  which  it  is  given, 

_  M.  B.  D. 

Dust  in  Poultry  House 

Would  fowls  continually  working  in  a 
heavy  dust  be  checked  in  amount  of  eggs 
laid  ;  also  would  it  be  injurious  to  them  ? 
We  have  a  dirt  floor  covered  with  about 
six  inches  of  straw,  and  at  feeding  time 
you  can  hardly  see  from  one  pen  to  the 
other,  the  dust  is  so  thick.  If  it  is  in¬ 
jurious,  how  would  you  advise  us  to  rem¬ 
edy  it?  Our  scratch  and  mash  are  same 
as  used  at  laying  contests,  and  fed  accord¬ 
ingly.  N.  Y.  N.  j. 

New  York. 

I  have  never  known  of  any  ill  effects 
from  dust  in  a  poultry  house,  though  it  is 
true  that  certain  fungus  diseases  may  be 
spread  by  using  litter  that  is  moldy  and 
infected  by  disease  producing  organisms ; 
“clean”  dust,  however,  is  harmless,  so  far 
as  I  know.  The  habit  of  hens  is  to  dust 
themselves  pretty  thoroughly  when  they 
have  the  opportunity  and  the  clouds  of 
dust  frequently  surrounding  them  do  not 
seem  to  contribute  anything  but  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  the  lessening  of  the  numbers  of 
vermin  tormenting  them.  I  should  avoid, 
however,  the  use  of  old,  musty  or  moldy 
litter  in  the  pens.  M.  b.  d. 


Geese  Stay  Out  Nights 

AMliat  causes  our  geese  to  go  to  the 
creek  nights?  They  stay  around  all  day 
and  about  6  p.  m.  march  to  the  creek  and 
don’t  .show  up  until  8  o’clock  next  morn¬ 
ing.  -w.  G.  F. 

Elkton,  Md. 

Your  geese  are  dcu'btless  following  the 
cu.stom_oif  their  wild  ancestors  that  spent 
their  nights  on  or  near  water  for  protec¬ 
tion  from  enemies.  Domesticated  Cana¬ 
dian  geese,  but  a  few  generations  from 
wild  birds,  will  always  go  to  water  at 
night  unless  prevented,  and  will  float  on 
the  surface  or  rest  on  the  shore  where 
it  is  easy  to  slide  into  the  W'ater  on  ap¬ 
proach  of  danger.  w.  n.  ir. 


Don’t  Drive  Home 
an  Empty  Wagon 


One  farmer  wrote  us  in  July:  “Our 
farmers  have  been  told  they  will  have  to 
do  without  fertilizers  because  of  scar¬ 
city,— we  are  not  going  to  do  without, 
and  I  want  your  prices/^ 

He  didn’t  propose  to  drive  home  an 
empty  wagon. 

To  ensure  a  supply  of  plant  food  for  the 
farmers  in  the  war  emergency,  the  whole  ferti¬ 
lizer  industry  has  been  and  is  now  using  every 
resource. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  freight  cars  in  which 
to  move  phosphate  rock  from  the  South  as  well 
as  fertilizers  to  the  farmers;  a  shortage  of  ships 
to  bring  nitrate  of  soda  from  Chile;  a  shortage 
of  burlap  for  bags;  a  shortage  of  ships  to  bring 
Spanish  pyrites  for  manufacturing  sulphuric  acid. 
The  Fertilizer  Associations  comprising  95  9^  of 
the  manufacturers  of  the  country,  maintain  head¬ 
quarters  at  Washington,  co-operating  with  the 
Government  to  solve  the  problems  confronting 
the  industry  that  supplies  the  plant  food  which 
produces  the  country’s  foodstuffs. 

To  name  all  the  manufacturers  who  have 
rendered  service  to  the  Government  in  this 
splendid  spirit  would  be  to  print  a  directory  of 
the  trade. 

The  fertilizer  situation  changes  daily  in  some  detail  or 
other.  Farmers  therefore  should  keep  in  touch  with  our 
nearest  local  agents,  and  order  their  fertilizers  early.  It  is 
likely  to  be  a  long  time  before  the  price  of  any  fertilizer  or 
other  commodity  will  come  down. 

Order  now  to  ensure  delivery.  Don’t  drive 
home  an  empty  wagon. 

If  we  have  no  agent  in  your  town,  we  want  one.  Write  us  for 
agent's  name  or  ask  for  on  agency  yourself.  It  is  paying  50,000  others. 
Why  not  you? 


HotrroMAfa 


READ  THIS  BOOK 

No  matter  how  many  other  books  about  ferti¬ 
lizer  you  have  read,  read  this  one.  It  is  a  new  and 
different  book.  There  isn’t  any  advice  in  it  for  one 
thing.  Probably  you  have  about  all  the  advice  you 
need  already.  This  is  just  a  common  sense  book. 
You  will  read  it  and  say:  “That’s  so!  Why 
haven’t  I  thought  of  that  before.  ’’  If  you  are  using 
fertilizers  you  are  probably  making  money  with 
them,  but  are  you  making  enough?  How  do  you 
know?  By  making  little  changes  here  and  there,  as  you  some¬ 
times  shift  your  farm  labor  and  teams,  perhaps  you  can  make 
more.  This  book  may  help  you.  It  costs  nothing. 

SEND  THIS  COUPON 


Send  me  “ How  to  Make  Money  with  Fertilisers.”  I  expect  to 

use . tons  of  fertilizer  this  season.  u.  x.-y.  1 

My  Name .  . 

My  Post  Office  Address . 

My  County . . . Staie . 

My  Crops  for  1918 . 


T*’  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

SECRETARY’S  OFFICE 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

W»  skip  from  60  difformt  centers  east  of  the  Mississippi.  This  means 
good  service  for  you  wherever  you  live. 
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Notes  from  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets 

204  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City 
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Eggs. — Market  dull  on  nearby  white 
egffs.  Most  of  arrivals  are  more  or  less 
mixed  with  stale  or  pullet  eggs.  Fancy 
nearby  hennery  whites,  GO  to  70c ;  nearby 
heunery  browns,  GO  to  G2c;  nearby  gath¬ 
ered  whites,  58  to  G7c;  nearby  white  pul¬ 
lets,  54  to  5Gc ;  nearby  gathered  browns 
and  mixed,  50  to  58c. 

EMPTY  COOPS. 

N.  R. — All  empty  coops  are  turned  over 
to  the  express  comi)anies  promptly  after 
arrival.  We  obtain  a  receipt  for  them. 
We  are  exerting  every  effort  to  induce  the 
exiiress  companies  to  return  them  to  the 
shipper  promptly.  Shippers  who  do  not 
receive  the  coops  promptly  should  write 
us  for  a  copy  of  the  express  receipt,  and 
have  their  local  agent  trace  the  shipment, 
or  as  a  last  resort,  file  claim  with  their 
local  express  agent  for  their  loss. 

Btttter. — Market  firm  and  higher.  Best 
Western  creamery,  49%  to  50c;  prime  to 
fancy,  48  to  49c :  fancy  Eastern  dairy,  4.S 
to  48e ;  Eastern  dairy  in  mixed  packages, 
44  to  45c ;  dairy  common  to  fair, ,%  to  42c. 

Poultry.  —  Market  higher,  good 
demand  for  heavy  colored  fowls  and  small 
fancy  chickens.  Heavy  fowls,  24  to  25c; 
white  fowls.  20  to  22c;  heavy  chickens, 
2i^  to  24c ;  light  chickens.  24  to  27c ;  old 
roosters,  IG  to  17c;  ducks,  24  to  25c;  tur¬ 
keys.  25  to  27c ;  geese,  21  to  Live 

rabbits,  23  to  25c. 

Live  Calves  and  Hogs. — IMarket  firm. 
Prime.  1G%  to  lG%c;  fair  to  good,  15  to 
IGc;  common,  12  to  14%e;  Kve  bogs 
steady,  ?1G.25  to  .$17.50. 

Dressed  Veal  and  Dressed  Pork. — 
Country  dressed  calves  in  light  supply  and 
good  demand.  Market  higher  than  last 
week.  Choice  veals,  28  to  28%c;  prime, 
21%  to  22%o;  common,  17  to  18%c: 
buttermilks,  14  to  IGc;  dressed  roasting 
pigs,  10  to  15  lbs.,  27  to  28c ;  IG  to  20  lbs., 
28  to  24c;  dressed  pork,  100  to  200  lbs., 
21  to  22e ;  200  to  800  lbs.  20  to  21e. 

.\PPLES. — In  moderate  supply,  market 
higher.  Ungraded  fruit  selling  slowly  from 
$2..50  to  $4.  McIntosh,  $4  to  $7.50;  .lon- 
athan,  .$8  to  $7 ;  Spy,  .$8  to  .$G.50 ;  Bald¬ 
win,  .$8.50  to  $5.25;  Greening.  $4  to  $G ; 
Beii  Davis,  .$2..50  to  $8.75;  King,  $8.50 
to  $5. 

Mapt.e  Products  and  Honey. — JIaple 
eu*gar,  18  to  20c  lb. ;  syrup,  $1.50  to  $1.G5 
gal.  Honey,  white  clover  extracted,  16 
to  18c ;  buckwheat  extracted,  1.8  to  14c ; 
clover  comb,  21  to  28c. 

Potatoes. — Potato  receipts  light,  good 
demand  for  fancy  potatoes  free  from  fi’ost 
and  disease.  The  large  percentage  of  the 
arrivals  have  been  more  or  less  frosted, 
and  selling  at  irregular  prices.  State.  ISO 
lbs.,  bulk.  .$8.75  to  .$4.25;  1G8-Ib.  bags, 
.$8.75  to  $4.25;  1.50-lb.  bag.s,  .$2..50  to 
,$8..50;  Maine.  ISO  lbs.,  bulk.  $4  to  .$4..50; 
IGS-lb.  bags.  $4  to  $4..50 ;  Long  Islands, 
180  lbs.,  bulk.  $4.25  to  $5:  1G8-Ib.  bags, 
,$4.25  to  $5;  .Tersev  round.  1G8  lbs.,  $8  to 
$3.50 ;  .Jersey  long,  .$2..50  to  $2.7.5. 

Onions. — In  large  accumulation,  sell¬ 
ing  slowly.  Quality  poor.  State  whites, 
,$2  to  $2.50  cwt. ;  yellows,  .$2  to  $2.75 ; 
reds,  $2  to  .$2..50. 

Beans. — Market  steady.  Marrow,  15 
to  IGc;  pea,  14%  to  15c;  red  kidney,  15% 
to  IGc. 

NOTICE  TO  shippers. 

The  ofiicials  in  charge  of  the  food  and 
drug  act  report  that  inspectors  have  found 
several  interstate  shipments  of  packages 
of  fruit  and  vegetables,  such  as  grapes,  to¬ 
matoes  and  berries,  which  contain  no 
statement  on  the  package  of  foods  as  to 
the  quantity  of  contents.  The  net  weight 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug 
Act  requires  that  all  packages  of  foods 
which  are  shipped  into  the  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  must  be  marked  plainly 
and  conspicuously  with  a  statement  of 
the  quantity  of  the  net  contents,  either  by 
weight  or  measure.  Shippers  who  violate 
the  law  by  not  marking  each  package  of 
fruits  or  vegetables  shipped  into  interstate 
commerce  with  the  quantity  are  liable  to 
criminal  prosecution.  Several  shippers 
have  already  been  cited  to  hearings  under 
the  food  and  drug  act  for  violating  the 
provisions  in  this  respect. 


Figuring  Cost  of  Wheat 

If  Ml'.  Baird  had  to  hire  the  money, 
or  pay  rent  for  land  on  which  to  raise 
wheat,  I  do  not  think  he  would  figure 
$7  rent  of  land  as  profit  on  wheat. 
When  a  farmer  applies  stable  manure 
to  a  crop  that  value  of  manure  isn’t  a 
profit  on  the  crop,  but  an  expense  on 
the  crop,  although  it  is  to  be  figured  as 
nothing.  Neither  would  horses  or  motor 
trucks  unused  produce  a  nickel.  But 
would  he  rent  such  for  nothing?  I  was 
always  told  the  laborer  was  worthy  of 
his  hire,  but  I  was  once  told  that  my 
strawberries  didn’t  cost  anything  because 
I  rai.sed  them.  In  the  latter  case  an  acre 
of  wheat  would  cost  nothing,  and  the 
whole  crop  would  be  clear  profit. 

Of  course  if  a  farmer  wants  to,  he 
can  give  the  use  of  his  capital,  land, 
horses,^  machinery,  fai’m  manure,  and  he 
and  his  family  work  for  nothing  and 


board  themselves  and  lay  up  money  in 
bank,  but  in  my  opinion  the  savings 
would  be  labor  income  and  capital  in¬ 
come  combined,  and  not  all  net  profit. 

Vermont.  c.  E.  K. 


Chinking  a  Log  House 

Noticing  the  inquiry  of  F.  .1.  M.  a.s  to 
“chinking”  a  log-house,  I  was  much  in¬ 
terested,  and  took  the  matter  up  with 
Uncle  William  Crittenden,  who  was  one 
of  your  “York  State  folks,”  but  has  built 
many  a  log  cabin  in  Michigan.  He  ex¬ 
plains  the  “chinking”  as  done  according 
to  the  accompanying  plan,  which  I  hope 
will  assi.st  F.  .1.  M. : 

After  the  logs  are  in  place,  a  “chink” 
is  prepared.  This  is  as  long  as  the  logs 
are,  and  is  hewn  so  ns  to  fit  between 
them.  The  “chink”  is  then  driven  in  be¬ 
tween  the  logs  and  held  in  place  by  hick¬ 
ory  pegs  driven  into  the  logs  above  and 
below  the  “chink.”  Then  such  plaster  as 
may  be  at  hand  is  worked  around  the 
“chink”  and  the  pegs,  and  smoothed  over 
on  the  outside.  Clay  mixed  with  a  very 
little  sand  works  well,  but  will  stand  but 
a  couple  of  years.  Ordinary  lime-sand 
plaster  was  used  whenever  it  could  be 


had.  The  inside  of  the  log-houso  was  also 
finished  with  “chinks”  pegged  into  place 
and  generally^  finshed  with  lime-sand  jdas- 
ter.  ir.  o.  c. 

.Mount  Clemens,  Mich. 


Nux  Vomica  and  Hawks  Once  More 

On  page  1249  is  a  note  on  “Nux  A'om- 
ica  for  Foxes.”  I  remember  writing  you 
several  years  ago  about  killing  hawks  by 
feeding  nux  vomic.a  to  chickens,  but  you 
didn’t  seem  to  believe  the  story.  Now  I 
give  it  to  you  again.  I  feed  a  level  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  powdered  nux  vomica  in  what 
I  give  to  about  40  little  chicks,  feeding 
crumbled  bread,  any  cold  bread  left  over 
from  the  family  meals,  but  it  is  mostly 
cornbread  or  soda  biscuit.  I  should  judge 
any  kind  of  bread  or  soft  dry  mash  would 
answer  the  same  purpose.  Feed  once  each, 
other  day,  three  days  in  a  week,  and  the 
hawk  tliat  eats  the  little  chick  will  surely 
die.  I  mean  little  baby  chicks,  before 
they  are  feathered.  Nux  vomica  fed  ju¬ 
diciously  is  a  fine  tonic ;  feed  it  too  long, 
and  chickens  will  be  mo^y,  as  though 
they  had  been  doped.  Care*’ should  be  used 
in  feeding  eating  sized  chickens  or  laying 
hens,  as  the  nux  vomica  will  be  in  the 
eggs  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cause  un¬ 
pleasant  feelings.  'I  don’t  know  what  this 
will  do  for  foxes.  A  negro  woman,  a  near 
neighbor,  was  losing  some  of  her  hens 
and  she  suspicioned  one  of  her  colored 
nieghbors  and  fed  her  hens  nux  vomica. 
One  morning  she  misfwd  a  hen  that  she 
had  been  feeding  with  nux  vomica,  and 
along  in  the  arternoon  a  child  of  the 
neighbor  came  Tunning,  saying,  “Mam¬ 
my,  say,  come  dar  quick  ;  she  believes  she 
gwine  to  die — she  got  cramps  bad.”  She 
told  the  child:  “You  go  on  back  home, 
Y^our  mammy  won’t  die.  I  know  what  is 
the  matter;  she  done  eat  my  hen.”  Nu  : 
vomica  fed  to  little  chicks  w'ill  kill  hawks, 
I  know  as  to  that,  and  if  foxes  or  other 
folks  bothered  my  chickens  I  would  try 
nux  vomica.  One  of  my  neighbors  puts 
strychnine  in  lard  and  rubs  a  little  on  the 
back  of  the  little  chick’s  head  and  kills 
her  hawks  that  way.  s,  ii.  GAirsKn.i.. 

Florida. 

B.  N.-Y. — ^IN^e  have  been  over  this 
many  times.  Farmers  in  the  South  insist 
that  the  hawks  are  killed  by  nux  vomica 
fed  to  the  chicks.  _  The  scientific  men  will 
not  accept  the  evidence  thus  far  present¬ 
ed,  and  do  not  seem  to  care  to  settle  it 
for  themselves. 


Potatoes,  wholesale,  $1;  retail,  $1.25; 
beans,  wholesale,  $6.50  to  $7  bu;  retail, 
$10,  Following  prices  are,  first,  whole, 
sale;  second,  retail.  Butter,  44e,  54c,- 
cheese,  23c,  .80c;  eggs,  50c,  54c.  Coal, 
$8..50  ton.  Hired  men  on  farms,  $40  per 
month  and  board ;  the  lumber  camps  pay 
$65  and  board.  The  cold  wave  and  snow 
has  come  and  caught  a  lot  of  farm  work 
not  done.  Over  100  acres  of  potatoes  not 
harvested  in  this  county,  some  silos  not 
filled.  Those  who  had  potatoes  to  harvest 
offered  to  give  one-half  of  crop  to  get  them 
harvested.  It  looks  as  though  1918  would 
leave  the  farmers  stripped  of  help  at  the 
rate  it  is  going.  j.  w.  c. 

Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


MORE  WORK!® 
YOUR  HORSESy 


Heavy  spring  work  takes  the  surplus  flesh  from 
the  horse.  His  collar  no  longer  fits.  His  neck 
and  shoulders  chafe  and  gall.  He 
can’t  do  his  full  share  of  work  and  you 
lose  money.  Prevent  these  evils  by 
using  TAPATCO  Pads. 

A  NEW  AND  BETTER 
HOOK  ATTACHMENT 

Consisting  of  wire  staple,  reinforced 
with  felt  washer  (note  where  arrows 
point).  This  gives  the  hook  a  better 
hold  and  prevents  pulling  off.  The 
weakest  point  is  made  strong  and 
life  of  pad  greatly  lengthened. 

Found  Only  on  Pads  Made  by  Us. 

Look  For  The  Felt  Washer. 

SOLD  B  Y  DEALERS  EVER  'V’WHERE 

The  American  Pad  &  Textile  Company 

GREENFIELD,  OHIO 

Canadian  Branch:  Chatham,  Ontario. 


PlLlnU.S.Die.  1. 1914. 
Pat.taCu.lir.6, 1915. 


I  Fern,  Xlnta,  Maench,  | 
Mericadel 

I  the  varieties  of  grapes  so  favorably  | 
I  mentioned  in  R.  N.-Y.  of  Dec.  1st,  I 
I  page  1375,  and  other  fine  grape  | 
I  originations  of  T.  V.  Munson  are  | 
I  for  sale  by  | 

The  Munson  Nurseries 

I  Desk  Yf,  Denison,  Texas  | 

I  Send  for  catalog— If  s  Free.  Also  Publishers  “Foun-  I 
I  dations  of  American  Crape  Culture.  ”  Price  $2.  = 

liiininniiiiiiiiiiMntMiiiiniinitniittititiiniitnitiiiiiiMitiiiMiMiiiMttiitititiiMiiitiiitiMiiitinuittnMiiiMi. 


Things  you  should  know  Bbout  tlie 
State  now  contributing  to  the  welfare  of 
the  Nation  •  greater  variety  of  products 
thanany  other.  Of  all  Florida's  many 
great  industries,  citrus  fruit  growing  is 
the  largest.  Ours  are  the  largest  ex¬ 
clusively  citrus  nurseries  In  the  world. 
If  you  own  or  think  of  buying  land  In 
Florida,  write  for  "Florida  Facts", free, 

Bnckeye  Nurseries, 

1210  citizens  bank  TAMPA.  FLA. 


More  Cash  forYou! 


Put  your  own  iiRPortnicnt  on  your  lluw  Furs. 

I  We  Rimraiitoa  to  pay  you  your  price  (soiuetiiiiesl 
more)  or  return  your  furs.  Write  now  for  ourf 
!  Price  list  D.  Good  News  for 


You  ! 


H.  HAIMOWICZ,  (est.1894) 

1266-267  Main  St.,  Paterson, 


Ship 

Your 

RAW 


to  US  and 
increase 

your  pro  (Its. 
Tlio  fairness  of 
our  grading  guarantees  satis¬ 
faction.  Thou.sands  of  satisfied 
shippers  prove  it.  We  pay  ex¬ 
press  and  postage  and  make 
prompt  rcuiriis.  Sonil  for  pricelist. 

L.  RABINOWITZ,  116  West  29th  Street,  New  York  City 


Raw  Furs  Wanted 

I  will  pay  highest  in-ices  and  give  lilieral  assortment  and 
square  deal.  Shiiuiients  held  scjiai  ale  for  approval  upon 
request.  Send  trial  sliiiunent  at  once.  Will  pay  6<6  ad¬ 
ditional  oil  shipments  amounting  to  ja.-j.OO  or  over. 


267  7th  Avc. 

References : 


BEN  CORN 

RAW  FURS  New  York 

(tcrman  Kxchangc  Rank  ford  RradMrects 


Send  for  onr  price  list  today. 

'  Let  us  prove  to  you  that  wo  pay 
_  HIGHEST  FUICES.  We  pay  exactly 
W  what  wo  quote  and  know  you  will  be 
f  pleased  with  our  LIRERAL  GltADING. 

WULFSOHN 

A  house  you  can  depend  upon, 

I  We  make  no  deductions  of  any  kind,  give 
i  every  shipment  individual  consideration 
regardless  of  how  small  or  large.  On 
,  account  of  our  unusual  outlet  for 
furs,  we  can  actually  pay  you 
I  more  morey.  Write  for  price  list, 

'M.  Wulfsohn&Co. 

219  West  27th  Street  , 

New  York  City 


RAW  FURS 


Our  prices  are  always  the  highest  the  mar¬ 
ket  affords.  Liberal  grading  and  prompt 
remittance  guaranteed  on  all  shipments. 
Send  for  Fur  Price  List 


Ogyld  Blustein  Bro. 

EElfl  West  27U2  St.-NewYork 


SKUNK 


HIGHEST  PRICESp^_,_r„„- 
Paid  for  all  kinds  of  IVdWrlirS 

I  need  lai-ge  quantities  of  all 
kinds  of  furs,  and  it  will  pay 
you  to  get  my  price  list. 
I  especially  solicit  furs  from 
all  iiortlicrn  and  central 
section.s.  Write  for  my  price 
list  and  ahipping  tags  today  to 

O.  L.  SLENKER 
P.O.  Box  M-2,  East  Liberty,  O. 


Sabo  Sure  Catch  Trap.  De¬ 
signed  to  bo  placed  in  the  ani¬ 
mals  burrow.  Your  hardware 
dealer  has  tliciii.  Write  for 
book-let.  Agents  Wanted. 

SABO  TRAP  MFC.  CO. 

No.  3118  W.  25  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Wo  pay  top  prices  for  Skunk,  Mink 
Muskrat,  and  nil  raw  Furs.  Price  list 
free.  M.  .1.  JEWE’TT  &  SONS. 
REDWOOD,  N.  y.  -  DEPT.  29 


WANTED 


Sulphate  of  Potash 

in  quantities  from  one  bag  upward, 
German  Syndicate  material 

G.  S.  ALEXANDER  &  CO.,  Inc. 

61  Broadway  -  New  York  City 


Make  This 
Your  Big 


FUR 


YEAR 


— Ship  your  pelts  to  the  HOUSE 
of  QUICK  RETURNS-the 
HOUSE  of  LIBERAL  ASSORT- 
MENTS.  Send  for  S.&  H.  Pricelist.  It’s  free. 

STRUCK  and  BOSSAK,  Inc. 
ISl  West  28th  Street,  New  York 


Ship JJs  Your  Raw  Furs  By  Express 


We  guarantee  to  hold  all  shipments  entirely  separate,  and  in  ca.se  our  valua¬ 
tions  are  not  .satisfactory  we  will  return  your  goods  at  once,  and  pay  all 
express  charges  both  ways, 

H.  A.  PERKINS  &  CO, 

WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION,  VT. 

Referencci;  Dun  or  Bradstreet  Commercial  Agencies — Any  Bank 


iiititiiiMiiiiiitNiiiiiitiiiiiniiiuitiMtniiiMiiitittiiiiiMtiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiniMMiiiMiitMituiiiiMMiiiiiiiiiiiMiiititiiiMMMit!iiiitiitiiiiiiniiiiitiiiMitiiiMinii:iiMiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiniitiiiiniiiii(iiiiiHiiinniiiMiiiiiii<Din 

BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 


Animal  Breeeding,  Shaw .  1.50 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall....  1.50 
Principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport.  .  . .  2.50 

Study  of  Breeds,  Shaw .  1.50 

Cheese  Making,  Decker .  1.75 


Business  of  Dairjing,  Lane .  1.25 

Butter  and  Butter  Making,  Publow..  .50 

Clean  Milk,  Winslow .  3.25 

Dairy  Bacteriology,  Conn .  1.25 

Dairy  Chemistry,  Snyder .  1.00 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30  TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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Farm  Mechanics 


Repairing  a  Leaky  Tank 

Can  yon  tell  mo  of  a  cheap,  easy  and 
effective  way  to  mend  a  leaky  water  tank? 
Wo  have  a  2,000-ga!lon  tank  supplied  by 
a  windmill  which  is  losing  water. 

White  Plains,  N.  Y.  yr.  a.  y. 

A  leaky  water  tank  may  he  easily 
soldered  and  a  permanent  repair  made. 
To  insure  success  first  dry  the  leaky  por¬ 
tion  out  thoroughly.  This  can  best  be 
done  with  the  flame  of  the  gasoline  torch, 
but  if  no  torch  is  available  heated  iron* 
or  bricks  may  be  used  instead.  After 
thoroughly  drying  the  leak  should  be 
scraped  clean  and  bright  with  an  old 
knife  or  similar  tool,  as  the  solder  will 
not  adhere  to  a  dirty  surface.  The  solder¬ 
ing  copper  should  be  freshly  tinned  by 
filing  bright  and,  after  heating  until  it 
melts  solder  freely,  rubbing  it  with  some 
melted  solder  on  a  piece  of  sal  ammoniac. 
This  acts  as  a  flux  and  causes  the  solder 
to  spread  evenly  over  the  freshly  filed  point 
of  the  copper,  giving  it  the  appearance  of 
silver.  The  copper  is  now  ready  for  use 
and  should  be  kept  as  hot  as  possible  and 
not  burn  the  tinning  from  it.  The  sal 
ammoniac  referred  to  can  be  easily  and 
cheaply  obtained  at  any  drug  store,  10  to 
15  cents  worth  lasting  years  for  ordinary 
farm  I’epairs. 

The  freshly  scraped  leak  should  be  treat¬ 
ed  to  a  solution  of  zinc  dissolved  in  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid.  This  solution  is  made  by 
adding  pieces  of  zinc  to  the  acid  until 
some  remains  nndissolved  at  the  bottom 
of  the  container.  This  container  should 
be  of  glass  or  earthenware.  Hydrochlorio 
acid  can  also  be  obtained  fi-om  the  drug¬ 
gist,  while  zinc  scraps  can  be  found  at  the 
hardware  store.  The  solution  made  from 
these  materials  should  be  allowed  to  settle 
and  the  clear  liquid  poured  off  for  use. 

After  painting  this  solution  over  the 
surface  of  the  freslily  scrapp'd  leak  apply 
the  solder  with  the  hot  copper,  using  a 
good-sized  copper  to  hold  the  heat  as  long 
as  possible,  keeping  the  point  well  tinne<l 
as  directed  and  keeping  it  ns  hot  as  it  is 
possible  to  do  without  burning  the  tinning 
from  the  end.  Metal  that  is  soldered  must 
be  brought  to  the  temperature  of  the 
melted  solder  to  insure  that  the  solder 
will  adhere  to  it,  and  as  galvanized  iron  is 
a  comparatively  heavy  metal  it  follows 
that  the  copper  must  be  used  as  hot  as 
possible  and  moved  .slowly  along  the  leak 
to  insure  that  enough  heat  is  transmitted 
to  tlie  material  to  bring  it  to  the  required 
temperature. 

If  the  leak  is  about  the  entry  of  a  pipe 
into  the  tank  it  can  be  repaired  by  putting 
in  a  new  rubber  gasket  or  by  using  oakum 
and  white  lead  for  the  same  purpose, 
liitharge.  another  drugsrore  ju'oduct,  when 
mixed  to  a  paste  with  glyceiine,  is  some¬ 
times  used  to  repair  leaks,  as  is  also  a 
paste  of  white  lead  and  oil.  A  permanent 
repair  with  solder  is,  however,  the  best. 
If  the  9upi)0rts,  either  beneath  the  tank 
or  on  the  sides,  have  settled  or  are  too 
light  the  tank  will  be  made  to  bulge  when 
full  by  the  pi-essure  of  the  water  con¬ 
tained,  and  so  caused  to  leak.  If  the  case 
mentioned  applies  no  amount  of  soldering 
will  stop  the  leaking  until  these  supports 
are  made  strong  and  rigid.  The  weight 
of  2.0(>0  gallons  of  water  is  considerably 
more  than  8^/4  tons,  and  ample  provision 
must  be  made  to  support  it.  B.  H,  S. 

Disinfecting  Vault 

Can  you  tell  me  what  to  put  in  a  privy 
vault  to  destroy  contents?  s  u.  H. 

Canaan,  N.  Y". 

I  know  of  nothing  that  will  destroy 
the  contents  of  the  vault  so  that  they 
will  not  have  to  be  removed,  but  they 
can  be  rendered  inoffensive  by  using  a 
liberal  quantity  of  a  good  preparation  of 
chloride  of  lime.  This  disinfects  as  well 
as  deodorizes  if  r.n  active  preparation  is 
used.  It  is  difficult  sometimes,  however, 
to  find  a  good,  fresh  preparation  in  local 
markets.  The  cheapest  deodorizer  and  an 
efficient  destroyer  of  offensive  matter  ia 
dry  loam  or  road  dust.  A  box  of  this 
should  be  provided  in  the  Summer  «nd 
placed  where  it  may  frequently  be  sprink¬ 
led  over  the  contents  of  the  vault.  Used 
in  sufficient  quantity  and  frequently,  it 
will  keep  the  vault  inoffensive  and  make 
its  cleaning  out  an  entirely  unobjection¬ 
able  job.  jf.  B.  D. 


Utilizing  Unused  Well 

I  have  on  my  farm  an  unused  well 
built_  of  hiird  brick  without  cement,  six 
feet  in  diameter  and  75  feet  deep.  As  I 
have  no  further  use  for  it  as  a  well, 
would  you  suggest  what  use  I  can  make 
of  it  instead  of  filling  it  up?  How  would 
it  do  as  a  root  cellar,  and  how  should  it 
be  arranged?  Is  there  any  other  use  you 
may  suggest  for  it?  M.  L.  P. 

Lakewood,  N.  ,1. 

It  appears  to  me  that  a  well  75  feet 
deep  would  be  a  very  unsatisfactory  place 
in  which  to  store  root  crops,  for  tho  rea¬ 
son  that  they  could  not  be  inspected  and 
sorted  over,  as  is  sometimes  necessary 
when  a  portion  has  started  to  decay, 
without  going  to  the  trouble  of  taking 
them  all  out  of  the  well,  which  would  re¬ 
quire  considerable  extra  labor.  I  believe 
that  these  two  objection,  unhandy  and 
inaccessible,  are  enough  to  condemn  it 
for  that  purpose.  If  this  well  is  conve¬ 
niently  located  near  the  residence,  it 
could  be  used  as  a  refrigerator  or  ice  box 
by  simply  installing  a  small  windlass  with 
rope  or  chain  sufficient  to  reach  down  20 
to  .W  feet.  To  this  may  he  attached  a 
large  pail  or  a  small  screened  cupboard 
with  shelves  enough  to  hold  any  perish¬ 
able  'food  which  must  be  kept  cold.  This 
will  save  buying  ice  or  emptying  the  ice¬ 
box  pan,  and  does  the  work  just  as  effi¬ 
ciently  as  a  refrigerator  for  ordinary 
household  use.  c.  S.  a. 


Cement  Cover  for  Well 

I  am  going  to  build  a  new  pump-house 
with  a  cement  floor.  I  would  like  to 
know  how  to  cover  with  cement  a  six-foot 
well.  w.  R. 

Swede^oro,  N.  J. 

The  well  cover  may  be  continuous  with 
the  concrete  floor  or  built  as  a  separate 
slab.  In  either  case,  make  it  five  inches 
thick  and  reinforce  well.  Cover  the  well 
with  sound  plank  to  be  left  in  place,  or 
fit  a  cover  into  the  opening  and  shore  it 
up  from  beneath  in  such  manner  that  the 
cover  and  its  supports  may  be  taken 
apart  later  and  removed  through  the  man¬ 
hole.  Re  sure  that  the  cover  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  stiff  to  withstand  the  weight  of  the 
green  concrete  without  sagging.  Make  a 
wooden  frame  of  inch  stuff  about  20 
inches  square  and  five  inches  in  depth. 
Around  the  outside  of  this  and  flush  with 
the  upper  edge  tack  a  two-inch  .square 
strip  of  wood ;  this  for  a  manhole  form. 
Place  the  manhole  form  in  the  desired 
place  over  the  well,  and  provide  for  a 
suitable  opening  for  the  pump.  Bolts 
may  be  imbedded  about  the  pump  opening 
to  project  above  the  surface  and  hold  the 

pump  base.  Soap  or  grease  the  outside 
of  the  manhole  form  well,  and  lay  an  inch 
and  a  half  of  concrete  over  all.  Upon 
this  layer  of  concrete  lay  heavy  woven 
wire  fencing  for  reinforcement.  Immedi¬ 
ately  complete  the  concrete  cover  to  its 
full  five  inches  in  thickness.  It  would 
be  well  to  reinforce  the  concrete  specially 
about  the  manhole  by  placing  short  half¬ 
inch  iron  rods  in  the  concrete  about  two 
inche.s  hack  from  the  edge.  Leaves  from 
an  old  buggy  spring  make  good  reinforc¬ 
ing  metal  for  such  short  spans.  Place 
all  reinforcing  metal  near  the  bottom  of 
the  slab  and  complete  the  laying  of  the 
concrete  over  the  well  at  one  continuous 
operation.  After  removing  manhole  form, 
saw  out  the  plank  underneath,  jr.  B.  p. 


Extracting  Honey 

Can  you  tell  me  some  way  to  extract 
honey  from  the  combs  without  au  extract¬ 
or  and  without  destroying  the  combs? 

I  just  started  with  bees  this  year  and 
have  10  frames  in  the  super  full  of 
honey,  about  80  lbs.  and  worth  about 
$8  or  $10),  not  enough  to  pay  to  buy 
an  extractor.  ir.  j.  w. 

Appomattox,  Va. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  any  way  to  remove 
honey  from  the  combs  without  destroying 
the  latter  save  by  the  centrifugal  process 
as  embodied  in  revolving  frame  extractors. 
If  the  combs  were  uncapped  and  kept  in 
a  warm  place,  the  honey  would  doubtless 
drip  out  in  time,  but  I  cannot  say  wheth¬ 
er  it  could  be  made  to  do  so  rapidly 
enough  for  pra»‘tical  purposes.  If  any 
reader  knows  how  to  exti’act  honey  on 
any  considerable  scale  without  the  use  of 
expensive  machines,  we  should  be  glad  to 
hear  from  him.  jr.  B.  n. 


A  Cheery  Companion 

Take  the  Perfection  Oil  Heater  along  and  be  com¬ 
fortable — upstairs,  downstairs — wherever  you  go. 
It  gives  cheering  warmth  at  the  touch  of  a  match.  It’s 
convenient  and  economical  too.  No  smoke  or  ashes 
— no  fixing  or  tending. 

Re-wicking  is  now  easy  with  the  new  No.  500  Perfection  Heater 
Wick  — comes  trimmed  and  burned  off  all  ready  for  use. 

Use  So-CO-ny  Kerosene  for  best  results. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


PRINCIPAL  OFFICES 


This  Better  Crops  Book 

Was  Written  Forlfbu 


It’s  Free 
Send  a 
Postal 


This  book 
iiives  highly 

interesting  and  practical 
information  about  tillage. 

( We  want  you  to  have  a 
copy— and  if  you  wish  a 
complete  “Cutaway” 
catalog  to  arrive  with  it, 
just  write,  “Send  your 
book  and  catalog”. 

The  Cutaway 

Harrow  Co.,’ 
672  Main  St. 
Higrganum,Conn. 
Makers  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  CLA  RK  Disk 
Harrows  &  Plows. 


FARM  Tool  Grinder 

Grinds  your  plow 
shares,  cultivator 
points,  axes, 
^  sickles,  knives 
*and  all  tools. 
Edge  or  side  of  wheel 
can  be  used. 

No  Engine  too  small  for  it. 
Will  last  a  lifetime. 
Special  attachment  for 
grindingdisesfurnished  free. 
Write  for  circular. 
uolexMill&Mfa.Ca..  Box  4*20  .  Sorinafiald.  O. 


ARPLETON 

SAWS 

Give  perfect  ser¬ 
vice  f  o  r  years.  Tre- 
mendously  strong 
rigid  frameof  angle 
steel. orhardwood, 
bolt^, braced  and 

_ _ _  mortised —  can’t 

Tiltinp get  out  of  line 
tyr  slidina any  strain. 

tables  ^^^^^^Lathe-tnmed  steel  shaft, 
in  non-rlgIdboxes;du8tproof,  non-heating,  self- 
adjusting— keep  saw  true  and  steady  even  after 
years  of  wear.  Ten  styles.  Send  for  booklet. 
APPLETON  MFG.  CO.  627  Fargo  St., Batavia, III. 


Quaker  Ci^  Feed  Mills 

Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed, 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  the  market  50  years. 
Hand  and  power.  23 
styles.  *4.80  to  S40.  FREE 
TRIAL  Write  for  catalog, 
THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO 
Dept.  E-374Q  Filbert  Sl«,  PhPadelphia,  Pa. 
Dealers  —  Writ©  for  contract. 


SAW  YOUR  WOOD 


With  a  FOLDING  SAW1VQ  VACRINK,  9  CORDS  by  0.\K  in  AN  In 
lOhoura.  Send  for  Free  catal^No,E  lllshorvintjlow  pric© 
and  latest  improvements.  First  order  secures  aj^ency, 

roldins  Sawiiis  Akdu  161 W*  Uarhsoo  St. .  Chicosor  UU 


CONSERVATION.  Conserve  time, 

money  and  your  horse’s  streegth  by  using 


RED  TIP  CALKS 


They  will  enable  your  horse  to  travel  on  slip- 
pery,  icy  roads  and  streets  in  absolute  salety. 

They  can  be  adjusted  in  a  few  minutes  and 
make  you  ready  for  the  road  any  time — day  of 
night — eliminating  danger  and  delay. 

NEVERSLIP  CALKS  NEVERSLIP  SHOES 
H  always  have  Red  Tips.  always  have  Red  Heels 

Get  them  from  your  horseshoer  now. 

It  Booklet  F  will  bo  sent  free  on  request.  - 

l^THE  NEVERSLIP  WORKS,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
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The  Milker  That^s  Different 


Wes  tern  Electric 

OMEGA  Milking  Machine 

**ihe  milker  without  a  fault** 


Three  exclusive  features  combine  to  make  the  Western 
Electric  Omega  “the  milker  without  a  fault.” 

Sanitary  As  a  dairyman  you  demand  sanitation.  The  Western  Electric 
Omega  is  easily  cleansed — it  has  no  rubber  tubes. 

Adjustable  You  demand  ease  in  adjustment  and  operation.  These  you  get  in 
the  Omega  as  in  no  other  milker. 

Adaptable  You  demand  a  milker  that  adapts  itself  to  each  cow  —  all  cows  do 
not  milk  alike.  The  stubborn  cow,  the  nervous  cow,  the  easy 
milker,  the  three  teated  cow,  and  the  cow  that  holds 
up  her  milk;  the  Omega  adapts  itself  to  each, 
placed  where  it  should  be — under  the  cow.  It’s 
better  for  the  cow  and  it  means  better  milk. 

A  New  Book.  “Better  Milk  from  Contented 
Cows”  is  a  new  book.  Get  a  copy  now  —  it’s 
free.  Mail  coupon  today. 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 
463  We»t  Street.  New  York  City. 

500  South  Clinton  Street,  Cfaicaso,  Ill. 

1  Itfa  euid  York  Streets,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

114  Third  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  Inc.,  RNY.126 

Please  send  me  your  book  “Better  Milk  from  Contented  Cows”  which  shows 
how  the  Western  Electric  Omega  is  “the  milker  without  a  fault.” 


ATame. 


A.ddress^ 


County^ 


RHEUMATISMS 


Get  rid  of 
the  rheumatic 
pains  that  cause  dis¬ 
tressful  days  and  sleepless 
’  nights.  Apply 

ANDOLIN 

The  Penetrative  Anodyne  Cream 

Pain  ceases  immediately  after  appli¬ 
cation.  More  rapid  in  action  and 
more  powerful  in  effect  than  any 
liniment.  Docs  not  blister.  At 
druggists  or  sent  post-paid. 
Price  60  cents. 

Edward  Lassere,  Inc. 

400  West  23rd  Street 
Hew  York  ^ 


.R  RHEI.'M 
R  50AO 
NEWRAU 

RouxN  joifor 
mrf  JOINT! 
JOATKA 
UAUAOD 
IPAAIN! 
:at»T  PAIH 

|<hilVlaini 
I  Rick  m  efttvT! 
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WERTHAN 

PAYS 

HIGHEST 

PRICES 

FOR 

EMPTY 

BAGS 


CASH  FOR 
EMPTY  BAGS 


We  pay  highest  prices  and 
also  freight  charges.  Be  sure 
to  get  our  prices  before  dis¬ 
posing  of  your  bags.  They’re 
worth  money  to  yon  and  we’ll 
pay  yoo  best  cash  price  for  them 
as  soon  as  received  and  assorted. 
L  Write  os  at  once  stating  how 
hmany  you  have. 

WERTHAN  BAG  COMPANY . 

66  Dock  Street  St.  Louis,  Mo* 


Do\bu  Get^ur 
Money's  M^rth? 

How  much  do  you  get  for  the  bag 
of  feed  you  buy  ?  Are  you  sure 
the  right  amount  comes  back  to 
the  milk  pail  ?  Or  does  most  of  it 
find  its  way  to  the  manure  pile? 

An  ailing  cow,  one  with  her  vital  organs 
out  of  kilter,  wastes  more  than  she  pro¬ 
duces.  Make  sure  you  get  your  money’s 
worth.  Feed  a  pinch  of 

.  CARPENTER’S  _ 

Nutriotone 

with  your  regular  feeds.  Nature’s  tonic 
of  nature’s  tonic  herbs.  Concentrated. 
Goes  far.  Colleges  and  big  dairymen  en¬ 
dorse  it  and  have  used  it  for  over  40  years. 

We  have  a  free  trial  offer. 

Send  for  it  today. 


W.  D.  CARPENTER  CO. 

Box  50  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WHICH  FUEL  DO  YOU  USE? 

The  Two  Fuel  Heavi-Duti  engine  works  on  gMoline  or  kwosen^  Select  the  fuel  you 
prefer  to  use — gasoline  at  26c ;  kerosene  at  12o.  The  two  fuel  Heavi^uti  works  be^ron 
gasoline  than  me  best  single  fuel  gasoline  en^ne  and  it  outlasts  the  single  f  uel  ei^n^ 

You  do  not  draw  all  oold  air  into  the  cylinder,  but  graduate  the  air  according  to 
the  weather.  It  is  an  ideal  cold  weather 
engine  and  not  only  saves  money,  but  the 
engine  lasts  severaJ  times  longer. 

We  have  a  hlsrh  tension  oscillatinir  mairneto 
that  has  no  brushes,  no  revolving  parts;  it  is  sim¬ 
plicity  itself ,  starta  the  engine  without  the  aid  of 
batteries,  gives  the  same  spark  whether  the  engine 
Is  tornimr  slow  or  fast.  If  you  need  power  on  your 


farm  you  need  to  know  about  the 

HEAVI-DUTI  TWO  FUEL  ENGINE 

CaUloB  and  full  description  free  and  a  special  proposition  If  you  are  the  first 
1  to  order  in  your  locality.  Prices  are  sroinE  hikhcr.  The  time  to  buy  is  now. 


man  to  order  in  your _ _  , 

Quick  action  means  money  saving 


R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO.,  202  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y,  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ••  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— Fire  in  the  Brighton 
Beach  section  of  Coney  Island  Nov.  29 
caused  damage  amounting  to  .$400,000. 
A  theatrical  feature  of  the  fire  w’as  the 
aid  given  by  four  United  States  gun¬ 
boats  stationed  in  the  lower  bay.  They 
played  powerful  searchlights  on  the 
buildings.  This  made  the  burning  sec¬ 
tion  almost  as  bright  as  day  and  greatly 
helped  the  firemen  called  by  five  alarms. 
The  fire  was  believed  to  be  incendiary. 

An  annual  saving  of  16,000,000  pounds 
of  sugar  and  12,000,000  pounds  of  short¬ 
ening  is  what  the  cracker  marfnfacturers 
of  the  country  estimate  they  will  ac¬ 
complish  under  the  new  rules  made  for 
them  by  the  Food  Administration.  The 
rules  require  that  an  average  of  not 
more  than  17  pounds  of  shortening,  of 
which  not  more  than  10  pounds  shall 

be  animal  fats,  shall  be  u.sed  in  196 

pounds  of  flour,  meal  or  mixture  for 

sponge  goods,  and  not  more  than  26 
pounds,  of  which  not  more  than  half 
shall  be  animal  fats,  in  sweet  goods. 

No  sugar  is  allowed  for  sponge  goods 
and  not  more  than  53  pounds  for  sweet 
goods. 

Desire  of  the  Circola  Studi  Social!, 

an  alleged  pro-German  Italian  anarch¬ 
istic  organization,  to  cripple  America’s 
war  plans  led  it  to  send  out  agitators 
to  give  fake  warnings  to  American 
housewives  that  the  Federal  Pood  Ad¬ 
ministration  idanned  to  seize  their 
canned  fruits,  jellies  and  other  stored 
foodstuffs,  H'.  W.  White,  United  States 
Immigration  Commissioner,  announced 
at  Seattle,  Wash.,  Nov.  29.  Mr.  White 
directed  recejnt  raids,  in  which  more 
than  seventy  alleged  members  of  the  Soci¬ 
ety  were  arrested.  The  task  of  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  undermine  the  food  administration’s 
work  was  but  one  of  many  undertaken 
by  the  members  in  their  efforts  to  aid 
Germany,  Federal  officials  say.  Other 
steps  included  assassination  of  King  Vic¬ 
tor  Emmanuel  of  Italy,  seizure  of  food¬ 
stuffs  in  the  United  States  and  spreading 
of  dissension  in  the  Italian  army  and 
throughout  the  United  'States. 

Four  workmen  were  killed  and  two 
injured  in  an  explosion  in  one  of  the 
buildings  of  the  British  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany  at  Trenton,  Ontario,  Nov.  30.  The 
building  was  destroyed  in  a  fire  which 
followed. 

To  indictments  charging  them  with 
smuggling  rubber  into  Germany  by  way 
of  Holland  on  Belgian  relief  ships  six 
men  entered  pleas  of  guilty  Dec.  3 
before  United  States  Ili.strict  Judge 
Veeder  in  the  Federal  Building,  Brook¬ 
lyn.  Four  pleaded  guilty  to  illegally 
bringing  into  this  country  jewellers’ 
saws  from  the  Dutch  kingdom.  The  au¬ 
thorities  declared  that  the  prisoners  did 
a  weekly  business  of  $50, (XK)  in  their 
illicit  traffic. 

Dec.  3  thirteen  convicts  escaped  fro  15 
the  Illinois  State  Penitentiary  at  Joliet. 
Seven  of  the  men  were  captured  at 
Morris,  Ill.,  after  they  had  stopped  a 
Chicago,  Ottawa  and  Peoria  interui-ban 
car,  robbed  the  passengers  of  everything 
they  had,  including  most  of  their  clothes, 
and  had  driven  the  car  to  Morris,  Ill., 
where  they  abandoned  it. 

Fire  started  late  in  the  evening  of 
Dec.  3  in  the  plant  of  the  E.  W.  Morse 
Dry  Dock  and  Repair  Company,  which 
covers  five  blocks  of  the  waterfront  from 
Fifty-fifth  to  Sixtieth  street  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  and  although  four  alarms 
were  turned  in  and  all  available  ap¬ 
paratus  was  hurried  to  the  scene,  the 
flames  raged  for  more  than  two  hours 
beforer  they  were  brought  under  control. 
Six  buildings  were  destroyed — the  car¬ 
penter  shop,  the  pattern  shop,  the  join¬ 
ing  shop,  the  oil  building,  the  restaurant, 
the  machine  shops  and  a  wooden  barracks 
in  which  soldiers  were  housed — with  a 
loss  estimated  by  officials  of  the  com¬ 
pany  at  $500,000.  The  plant  of  the 
Morse  Dry  Dock  and  Repair  Company 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  complete 
shipbuilding  and  repair  plants  in  the 
United  iStates,  and  since  this  country 
entered  the  war  has  been  the  scene  of 
important  military  activities.  It  has  a 
value  of  some  $3,000,000  and  was  organ¬ 
ized  by  Edward  P.  Morse  and  others,  who 
were  connected  for  many  years  with  the 
present  plant.  The  fii’e  is  considered 
of  suspicious  origin. 

Representative  Nelson  of  AViscousin, 
indicted  recently  charged  with  conspiracy 
to  defeat  the  draft  law  in  connection 
with  his  son’s  failure  to  register,  W’as 
Dee.  3  granted  an  ic^Itinite  leave  of 
absence  from  the  House. 

MTASITINGTON. — Congress  convened 
Dee.  4.  The  President’s  message,  which 
gave  a  clear  statement  of  the  nation’s 
position  in  the  war,  called  for  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  against  Austifia.  When 
Congress  adopts  President  Wilson’>s  rec¬ 
ommendation  that  a  state  of  war  against 
Austria-Hungary  be  declared,  unnatural¬ 
ized  subjects  of  the  dual  monarchy  auto¬ 
matically  will  become  enemy  aliens 
and  be  subject  to  summary  arrest 
and  internment.  For  several  months 
government  agents  have  been  _  gath¬ 
ering  information  on  the  hostile  ac¬ 
tivities  of  Austrians  who  were  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  restrictions  imposed  on  all 
unnaturalized  Germans  by  the  state  of 
war  with  Germany,  and  those  caught  in 
illegal  acts  were  arrested  and  tried  under 
the  uisual  criminal  statutes.  Many  others 
were  free  to  travel  and  obtain  informa¬ 
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tion  valuable  to  America’s  enemies,  how¬ 
ever,  while  keeping  their  conduct  tech¬ 
nically  within  the  law. 

A  blacklist  of  1,600  firms  in  twenty 
Central  and  South  American  countries 
with  whom  merchants  of  the  .'United 
States  are  forbidden  specifically  to  do 
business  except  under  special  license 
was  promulgated  Dec.  4  by  the  War 
Trade  Board.  It  is  officially  styled 
“enemy  trading  list”  and  constitutes  "the 
first  section  of  a  record  which  eventu¬ 
ally  will  include  the  names  of  firms  in 
most  of  the  countries  of  the  world,  in¬ 
cluding  the  United  States.  Latin-Amer- 
ica  is  dealt  with  first  because  of  the 
large  number  of  German  firms  in  the 
southern  republics  active  in  aiding  Ger¬ 
many’s  cause.  Evidence  put  before  the 
Wlar  Trade  Board  has  shown  that  many 
of  these  firms,  including  public  utilities 
companies,  have  financed  to  a  large  de¬ 
gree  German  propaganda  work  in  the 
United  States.  All  those  named  in  the 
list  issued  have  been  charged  with  secret¬ 
ly  or  openly  assisting  America’s  enemies. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— A  meeting 
of  wool  merchants  to  act  on  the  report 
of  a  committee  recently  appointed  to  for¬ 
mulate  some  plan  of  action  relative  to 
buying  the  new  South  American  wool 
clip  was  held  at  Boston,  Dec.  3.  The 
committee  was  instructed  by  the  Boston 
Wool  Trade  Association  to  try  to  de¬ 
vise  a  plan  which  would  best  render  aid 
to  the  Government  in  solving  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  wool  supply.  The  commit¬ 
tee’s  report  expresses  the  opinion  that 
the  temporary  lack  of  supply  of  South 
Attierican  wools  could  be  obviated  if 
the  Govei’nment  should  offer  for  sale  to 
manufacturers,  to  be  used  for  Govern¬ 
ment  goods,  some  or  all  of  the  wool 
owned  by  the  Government.  It  proposes 
that  the  Boston  Association  agree  to 
offer  to  the  Government  at  the  market 
price  now  prevailing,  one-half  of  each 
lot  of  new  clip  South  American  wools 
owned  here,  at  any  time  during  the  next 
six  months,  provided  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  pay  not  less  than  cost,  including 
interest  and  carrying  charges. 

Reduction  of  the  10  cents  a  pound  tax 
on  colored  oleomargarine,  both  as  a  war 
measure  to  increase  the  production  of 
food  fats  and  as  a  means  of  actually 
irielding  more  aggregate  revenue,  was 
recommended  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Bureau  issued  Dec.  1 
over  the  name  of  W.  H.  Osborn,  who 
has  recently  been  succeeded  as  Commis¬ 
sioner  by  Daniel  C.  Roper. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Missouri  State  Horticultural  Society, 
annual  meeting,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Dec. 
11-1.3. 

Wisconsin  State  Horticultural  Society, 
annual  meeting,  Madison,  'M’l.s.,  Dec, 
11-13. 

Derry  Poultry  Association,  annual 
show,  Derry,  N,  H.,  Dec.  11-14. 

New  York  State  Dairymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  meeting,  the  Armory,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  11-14. 

Palace  Poultry  Show,  New  York  Citv, 
Dec.  11-15. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  annual  meeting,  Newark,  N.  J., 
Dec.  10-11, 

University  Horticultural  Society,  Ohio 
State  University,  seventh  annual  show, 
Columbus,  O.,  Dec.  13-15. 

State  School  of  Agriculture,  Delhi,  N. 
Y.,  Farmers’  Week,  Dec.  18-20. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Poultry  Club,  Inc., 
annual  show.  Municipal  Auditorium, 
Springifield,  Mass.,  Dec.  18-21, 

Granite  State  Dairymen’s  Association, 
milk,  cream,  butter  and  cheese  show,  La¬ 
conia,  N.  H.,  Dec.  19-21. 

Madi.son  Square  Garden  Poultry  Show, 
New  York  City,  Dec.  28  to  .Tan!  2. 

Eastern  Ontario  Dairymen’s  Conven¬ 
tion,  Perth,  Ont.,  Canada,  Jan.  10-11. 

Rockland  County  Poultry  As.sociatiou, 

9  P’  ^1918^ 

Western  Ontario  Dairymen’s  Conven¬ 
tion,  Stratford,  Ont,  Canada,  Jan.  17-18. 


For  cows.  $50  to  $75;  milk,  7c  qt. ;  but- 
ter,  45  to  50c ;  eggs,  50c ;  beef,  15c ;  pota¬ 
toes,  $1.20  bu. ;  cabbage,  5  to  10c  head. 
Lambs,  $8  each;  pork,  21c  lb.;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $L.50  bu. ;  chickens,  live  weight, 
20c  lb.  Hay,  $15  ton  ;  loose  hay  delivered. 

Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y.  F.  B. 

This  is  quite  a  shipping  point,  espe¬ 
cially  hay,  straw  and  potatoes.  Hay  is 
$25  f.  o.  b. ;  straw,  $11 ;  potatoes,  $1.50 ; 
dressed  hogs,  $22  cwt. ;  chickens,  22c  lb. ; 
butter,  50c ;  eggs,  50c.  Fresh  cows 
(grades),  $60  to  $80;  Fall  wheat,  .$2.10; 
buckwheat,  $3.25  cwt.  d.  a. 

Jefferson  Co.,  Pa, 

We  live  13  miles  from  our  market,  Oil 
City,  Pa.  As  we  do  not  go  to  market  I 
will  give  you  the  prices  at  the  farm. 
Wheat,  $2 ;  corn,  none  selling  yet,  but  at 
Oil  City  we  have  to  pay  $4  for  cornmeal. 
Oats,  from  05c  to  70c;  eggs,  40c;  butter, 
45c  to  50c ;  potatoes,  $1.50.  Haj\  $10  to 
$12  at  the  barn,  more  if  delivered.  Milk 
at  the  creamery,  made  into  butter  for  the 
stockholders  and  sold  by  wholesale.  Chick¬ 
ens,  20e  to  22c,  live,  more  if  dressed. 
Cows,  $50  to  $90 ;  hogs,  20c,  dressed ; 
none  sold  live  weight.  More  wheat  plant¬ 
ed  than  usual  and  looking  fine  so  far.  The 
wettest  season  known  in  this  vicinity  for 
years.  G.  L.  J. 

Venango  Co.,  Pa. 
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Acid  Phosphate  with  Manure 

Will  it  pay  to  use  16  per  cent  acid  pros- 
phate  costing  6c  per  lb.  delivered,  in  a 
family  garden  and  on  three-year-old  fruit 
trees,  if  I  can  get  stable  manure  at  $1  a 
load?  How  much  acid  phosphate  would 
you  advise  as  a  liberal  allowance  per  tree 
and  how  much  per  1,000  square  feet  of 
ground?  The  soil  is  in  good  condition; 
was  well  fertilized  with  stable  manure 
and  limed  last  Spring.  I  propose  to  use 
stable  manure  and  lime  .qgain  next  year, 
besides  the  acid  phosphate.  About  one- 
third  of  the  ground  I  planted  to  asparagus 
last  Spring,  the  remainder  I  use  for  va¬ 
rious  other  vegetables.  Even  if  the  finan¬ 
cial  returns  for  the  crop  do  not  compare 
favorably  with  the  investment  for  acid 
phosphate — the  main  thing  I  am  after  is 
that  the  crop  I  plant  will  grow,  as  gar¬ 
dening  is  more  of  a  hobby  with  me  than 
a  commercial  enterprise.  c.  E. 

Douglas,  Ariz. 

Of  course,  no  one  could  advise  a  farm 
er  to  pay  $120  per  ton  for  acid  phosphate 
for  commercial  crop  production.  On  a 
small  scale  where  cost  is  not  au  object 
we  should  use  the  acid  phosphate  with 
manure.  (Stable  manure  is  lacking  in 
phosphorus,  and  the  use  of  a  phosphate  is 
needed  particularly  where  seeds  are  pro¬ 
duced.  The  phosphate  and  manure  make 
a  good  “balanced  ration"  'for  garden 
plants.  We  should  use  four  pounds  of 
acid  phosphate  for  each  young  tree — 
spreading  it  out  from  the  trunk  as  far  as 
the  branches  extend.  A  good  application 
for  the  garden  is  600  pounds  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate  per  acre.  You  have  about  one- 
fortieth  of  an  acre  in  your  garden. 


Use  of  Poultry  Manure 

1  have  about  200  chickens  and  keep  the 
drop  boards  dusted  with  land  plaster. 
Every  pail  of  droppings  is  put  in  barrels 
under  cover  and  covered  with  a  generous 
supply  of  plaster.  I  have  a  small  hand 
grain  mill ;  do  you  think  this  w'ould  be 
all  right  to  grind  the  droppings,  when 
hard?  I  use  oat  straw  on  the  floors  for 
litter,  and  when  dirty  spread  on  the  gar- 
dyi.  I  understand  oat  straw  is  the  best 
for  fertilizer*.  If  I  cannot  obtain  oat 
straw,  what  is  the  next  best?  Will  you 
give  me  the  very  best  formula  for  fertil¬ 
izer  to  combine  with  this?  If  I  use 
nitrate  of  soda  I  prefer  to  use  along  drills 
after  plants  are  up.  I  presume  potash  is 
hard  to  get,  but  if  it  is  needed,  don’t  omit 
it,  as  these  things  pay  in  the  long  run. 

Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.  j.  n.  w. 

The  land  plaster  will  be  good  for  saving 
the  manure-  Keep  the  boards  clean  and 
store  the  manure  in  a  dry  place.  The 
chunks  of  hard  manure  formed  in  this 
way  can  be  crushed  in  the  mill  and  it 
will  pay  to  sift  the  manure  and  grind  the 
coarse  parts  the  second  time.  We  should 
mix  one  part,  by  weight,  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  five  i^arts  crushed  manure  and  two 
parts  fine  ground  bone.  If  potash  were 
cheaper  we  should  add  one  part  of  muri¬ 
ate,  but  it  would  hardly  pay  at  present 
prices.  This  mixture  will  give  good  re¬ 
sults  on  the  garden.  The  composition  of 
various  kinds  of  straw  follows : 


Pounds  in  One  Ton. 

Nitrogen  Phog.  Acid  Potash 


Oat  straw . 

15 

8 

20 

Rye  straw . 

10 

6 

17 

Wheat  straw . . . 

10 

S 

12 

Buckwheat  straw 

20 

S 

11 

Thus  oat  and 

buckwheat 

straws 

con- 

tain  most  plant 

food,  but 

any  of 

them 

will  make  good  litter. 


Snake  in  Animal's  Stomach 

I  know  there  are  cases  on  record  where 
a  domesticated  animal  has  swallowed  a 
snake’s  egg,  which  has  hatched  out  in 
stomach,  stayed  there  and  caused  consid¬ 
erable  trouble.  Are  such  cases  common 
or  rare?  What  are  the  evidences  given 
by  an  animal  in  such  a  condition?  What 
remedy  is  there?  ll.  P.  p. 

Titusville,  N.  J. 

If  there  is  auy  evidence  that  snakes’ 
eggs  have  hatched  out,  and  the  young 
snakes  lived  inside  the  digestive  tract  of 
a  domestic  animal,  I  should  be  very  glad 
to  know  it,  but  do  not  consider  the  oc¬ 
currence  probable  or  possible.  The  di¬ 
gestive  fluids  would  quickly  dispose  of 
egg  or  young  snake  in  such  case.  The 
alleged  cases  on  record  I  should  attribute 
to  the  pi’oduction  of  fertile  imaginations, 
with  the  possible  foundation  of  the  care¬ 
less  observation  of  intestinal  worms, 
which  may  have  been  mistaken  for  young 
snakes.  w.  c.  Henderson, 

Acting  Chief,  Biological  Survey. 

“i\lARY,  I  was  looking  through  my  old 
vest,  and  W’hat  do  you  think  I  found  in 
the  pockets?”  “John  Henry,  gimme  it 
right  now;  you  gotta  gimme  it.  I  get  all 
that's  found  in  the  old  pockets!”  “Righto ! 
Here  it  is — it’s  a  hole — mend  it !” — 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 


economical  method  of 
nmkitt^  Farm  to  City  deliveries 

Make  your  Ford,  Mr.  Farmer,  into  a  sturdy,  reliable  truck  by  adding  the 
Truxtun  Unit. 


The  Truxtun  will  carry  ail  your  gram  and  other  produce  from  the  farm  to  the 
city  and  what  you  buy  in  the  city  back  again  to  the  farm. 

With  the  Truxtun  you  can  deliver  your  milk  to  the  creamery,  ship  your  hogs  to 
the  railway  station,  in  fact  accomplish  most  any  hauling  job  you  have  at  hand. 


The  Trucking  Unit  Every  Farmer  Can  Afford 

Model  A,  1-Ton,  $390  —Model  B,  2-Ton,  $490 


The  economy  of  operation  of  a  Trux¬ 
tun  will  surprise  you.  It’s  cheaper  than  horses, 
enables  you  to  go  anywhere  in  a  fifty-mile 
radius  and  is  never  laid  up  no  matter  how  bad 
the  weather. 

You  can  make  the  change  yourself.  Just 
add  the  Truxton  Unit  to  your  Ford  following 
the  detailed  directions  we  send  you. 


And  remember  that  the  Truxton  is  the 
original  convertible  unit  with  the  internal 
gear  shaft-drive  principle,  adopted  by 

the  world  s  greatest  engineers.  It  will  carry  on  its  strong, 
sturdy  trame  a  one-  or  two-ton  load  depending  on  the 
model  you  buy. 

Send  for  Our  Free  Interesting  Booklet 

**  Low  Cost  Hauling  on  the  Farm  ” — it  tells  all  about 
Truxtun  and  the  profit  you  get  from,  owning  one.  Don’t 
delay,  write  to-day. 


COMMERCIAL  CAR  UNIT  COMPANY 

1622  Glenwood  Ave.,  ^  PhiUd.lphia,  U.  S.  A. 
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Com¬ 
mercial  Car 
'  Unit  Companjr 
iaatt  tilenwood  Ave, 
Philadelphia  . 

^  1  should  like  to  know  how 

I  can  save  money  and  time  on  my 
hauling.  Send  the  free  Truxtun  book. 


R.F.D.  or  Street  No. . State 


*  Write  for  Boeli 
Today 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
,  running  gear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
_  today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  COm  48  Elm  Street,  Quincy,  III* 


The  old  reliable  and  most  popular  medium-priced  square  Horse  Blanket,  Exceed¬ 
ingly  warm  and  strong.  Wears  years  and  years.  Very  large  and  heavy— 84  inches 
by  90  inches.  Beware  of  imitations.  Sold  by  the  factory  direct  to  your  dealer. 

WM.  AYRES  &  SONS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Makers  of  a  Superior  Line  of  S A  Motor  Robes 


Made  from  highest  quality 
APOLLO- KEYSTONE 
Copper  Steel  Galvanized 
Sheets,  in  all  standard  pat¬ 
terns  of  Formed  Roofing 
and  Siding  Products. 

These  products  are  fireproof,  durable, 
reasonable  In  cost,  satisfactory— accept 
no  substitute.  Sold  by  weight  by  lead¬ 
ing  dealers  everywhere.  Look  for  the 
Keystone  added  below  Apollo  stencil. 
Indicating  that  Copper  steel  Is  used. 
APOLLO-KEYSTONE  Copper  Steel 
Galvanized  Sheets  are  unexcelled  for 
Roofii^.  Siding,  Culverts,  Silos,  Cis¬ 
terns,  Tanks.  Flumes.  Sheds,  Bins,  and 
all  forms  of  exposed  sheet  metal  work. 
Write  for  a  free  copy  of  our  “Better 
Buildings'*  booklet  containing  build¬ 
ing  plans  and  valuable  information. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PUTE  COMPANY, 
General  Offices:  Frick  Building,  Pift$burgh,Pa. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Taxation.  —  Whoever  invented  this 
scheme  of  getting  out  tax  bills  just  about 
Christmas  time?  He  must  have  been  a 
relative  of  son;5  of  those  old  fellows  I 
kno^  who  think  joy  and  good  feeling  will 
hurt  people  unless  they  are  well  peppered 
with  worry  and  trouble.  I  have  known 
such  people  to  wait  until  some  plea.sant 
family  festival  was  on  and  then  walk  in 
with  remarks  about  the  mortgage  or  that 
little  bill  which  is  now  overdue.  I  never 
could  make  out  why  these  pro-grouches 
wait  until  the  wrong  time  for  rubbing  the 
debt  in,  but  they  do  it,  and  very  likely 
they  are  descendants  of  the  original  tax- 
man.  He  seems  to  watch  Santa  Claus 
so  as  to  put  the  “reminder”  into  the  gifts 
hung  on  the  tree.  It  seems  like  quinine 
in  the  candy,  a  tack  in  the  new  slippers — . 
a  fly  of  some  sort  in  the  ointment.  I 
have  yet  to  see  the  man  who  pays  his 
taxes  willingly,  though  when  they  are 
fair  this  public  contribution  ought  to  be 
a  grateful  gift. 

Tax  Rates. — I  am  thinking  of  this  as 
I  walk  up  to  pay  our  own  taxes.  I  give 
our  local  rate  for  comparison. 


State  Road  Tax . .$  .10 

“  School  Tax . 212 

Con n ty  Ta X . 003 

Poor  Tax . 021 

District  Court . 004 

Local  Court . 97 


Total . .$1,970 


That  is.  for  every  .$100  of  assessed  prop¬ 
erty  I  pay  $1.97.  I  also  pay  a  poll  tax  of 
$1,  and  75  cents  for  the  privilege  of  keep¬ 
ing  a  dog.  Our  assessments  have  been  stead¬ 
ily  increased.  I  paid  originally  .$4,.500  for 
the  farm  and  have  bought  12  acres  moi’e 
since  then.  When  I  came  here  the  total 
assessment  for  land  and  buildings  was  .$.5,- 
500.  My  total  assessment  is  now  about 
three  times  what  I  paid  for  the  farm,  and 
nearly  half  of  that  is  for  improvements, 
such  as  buildings  and  grounds.  There  are 
two  ways  of  looking  at  that.  You  may  say 
a  man  should  contribute  hi^  share  in  pay¬ 
ment  for  the  protection  given  all  his  prop¬ 
erty — no  matter  what  he  does  with  it. 
Suppose,  however,  two  men,  neighbors, 
each  have  $5,000.  One  man  spends  all 
or  most  of  it  in  building  a  new  house  and 
laying  out  nice  grounds  with  lawn  and 
shrubbery.  ITis  place  becomes  an  adver¬ 
tisement  for  the  entire  neighborhood  and, 
in  this  country  at  least,  it  helps  to  raise 
the  price  of  all  vacant  land  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  Yet  this  man  who  has  helped 
the  community  and  can  get  no  definite 
income  from  his  money,  is  taxed  to  the 
limit,  until  it  really  becomes  a  penalty 
to  make  such  improvements.  Now  the 
neighbor  keeps  part  of  his  money  and 
loans  it  here  and  there.  If  be  is  careful 
he  will  make  at  least  five  per  cent,  and 
pays  no  tax  on  it.  The  balance  of  the 
money  he  puts  into  cheap,  unoccupied  land, 
which  is  assessed  at  a  low  figure.  He 
just  lets  that  land  stand  there  out  of  use. 
People  come  and  would  like  to  buy  it  at 
a  fair  price  so  as  to  make  homes  and  gar¬ 
dens,  but  the  owner  refuses  because  he 
knows  that  sooner  or  later  the  improve¬ 
ments  which  the  first  man  and  others  like 
him  are  making  w’ill  bring  up  the  price 
of  his  land  until  his  money  has  been  more 
than  doubled.  Fnder  such  a  system  one 
man  is  taxed  in  such  a  way  that  it  be¬ 
comes  a  penalty.  The  other  keeps  his 
money  where  it  does  not  pay  its  fair  share 
of  public  burdens,  and  grows  richer  at 
the  expense  of  the  man  wdio  does  pay.  At 
the  same  time  he  keeps  land  out  of  use 
and  prevents  people  from  buying.  In  our 
community  I  think  (he  assessments  are  as 
fair  as  the  system  will  permit,  but  the 
system  which  puts  a  penalty  upon  the 
man  who  spends  money  for  visible  im¬ 
provements  is  wrong. 

What  For? — You  can  see  where  our 
money  goes  to.  It  used  to  be  the  proud 
boast  of  .Terseymen  that  they  paid  no 
State  taxes.  I  never  was  very  proud  of  it 
myself,  since  the  trusts  and  corporations 
were  supposed  to  pay  these  taxes  for  us. 
There  never  was  a  corporation  yet  that 
did  not  get  such  taxes  and  much  more 
back  from  the  people.  It  may  be  said 
that  I  do  not  know  much  about  corpora¬ 
tions,  and  I  will  admit  it  and  call  upon 
those  who  do  know  to  name  a  few  of  those 
benevolent  organizations  that  pay  their 
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taxes — and  get  nothing  back  from  the 
public.  At  any  rate  we  now  pay  31  cents 
for  State  road  and  school  taxes.  You  see 
that  871/^  cents,  or  45  per  cent  of  the  to¬ 
tal,  goes  for  schools.  This  is  what  arouses 
most  of  our  old  citizens  who  have  no  chil¬ 
dren  to  educate,  and  who  do  not  believe 
much  in  modern  education.  In  our  part  of 
the  country  such  taxpayers  have  little 
chance  to  do  more  than  growl.  The  com¬ 
muters,  who  as  a  rule  are  not  heavy  tax¬ 
payers,  provide  most  of  the  children  and 
most  of  the  votes.  The  old  citizen  comes 
to  regard  himself  as  a  sort  of  beast  of 
burden,  and  he  gets  back  by  putting  up 
the  price  of  his  land  and  charging  for  it 
all  the  commuter  can  stand.  The  commuter 
by  his  residence  multiplies  the  value  of 
the  farmer’s  land  by  four  or  five,  and  gets 
back  at  the  farmer  by  voting  most  of  the 
school  taxes  and  cost  of  school  buildings 
out  of  him.  Surely  a  great  system  !  As 
for  the  “poor,”  it  costs  us  a  two-cent 
stamp  on  every  $100  to  provide  for  them. 
They  are  usually  well  cared  for,  and  we 
do  not  have  so  many  of  them  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Our  local  taxes  seem  heavy,  but  they 
include  road  bonds  in  payment  for  a  good 
road  system  which  we  voted  some  years 
ago.  These  roads  have  proved  a  good  in¬ 
vestment  by  giving  us  easier  travel  and 
increasing  the  price  of  land,  though  that 
of  course  brings  up  the  same  old  question 
of  doubling  the  selling  price  of  unused 
land  which  pays  a  light  tax. 

Other  Taxes. — And  here  is  a  letter 
from  one  of  our  people  in  Rockland  Co., 
New  York — just  over  the  line  from  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey.  Surely  we  may  say  that 
this  dog  paid  a  dividend  on  the  dog  tax : 

I  read  with  interest  the  statment  con¬ 
cerning  the  man  who  was  fined  for  pro¬ 
tecting  his  property  by  killing  muskrats. 
Can  you  tell  me  whether  a  farm  is  private 
or  public  property,  and  whether  the  tax 
asses.sor,  rural  overseer,  agricultural  and 
other  department  men,  including  the  game 
protectors,  have  the  right  to  trespass  upon 
such  property,  to  go  over  and  into  any 
house  and  barn,  wherever  whim  or  fancy 
takes  them?  You  know  in  the  city  no 
one  has  any  business  to  enter  our  private 
house*  without  permisssion.  Why  should 
they  be  allowed  to  do  it  on  our  farms  in 
Rockland  county  ?  A  few  weeks  past  two 
men  came  to  the  farm  and  demanded  to 
know  how  much  canned  or  bottled  vege¬ 
tables  was  available.  One  of  our  women 
turned  the  dog  loo.se  and  one  of  the  men 
got  to  the  road  without  the  largest  por¬ 
tion  of  his  pants,  while  the  other  was 
minus  the  entire  legs  of  his  pants,  and 
we  have  not  heard  anything  more  of  it. 

F.  G. 

No  man  has  any  right  on  your  farm  or 
in  your  house  without  a  search  warrant 
or  a  badge  and  license.  Under  the  game 
and  agricultural  laws  ofiicial  inspectors 
and  game  protectors  are  generally  author¬ 
ized  to  enter  farm  property,  but  they  must 
show  their  badge  and  written  authority. 
Most  of  them  are  very  .decent  in  their 
behavior,  but  no  stranger  should  ever  be 
permitted  to  roam  about  the  premises 
without  showing  his  credentials. 

That  scheme  of  calling  for  canned  farm 
products  is  an  old  one.  We  have  warned 
our  readers  several  times.  It  started  as 
a  part  of  a  pro-German  scheme  to  make 
trouble,  and  was  taken  up  by  rascals  who 
try  to  get  a  share  of  such  goods  and  sell 
them.  We  advised  our  folks  to  “can” 
such  visitors,  but  no  cans  are  needed 
where  such  a  dog  is  on  deck.  He  must 
have  been  an  Airedale  or  a  bull  terrier, 
and  the  women  voters  in  that  house  will 
most  likely  vote  for  him  for  constable. 
He  surely  helped  the  clothing  trade,  and 
we  hope  he  had  a  good  dinner  as  his  re¬ 
ward.  It  may  seem  like  rough  treatment, 
but  when  a  woman  is  off  in  the  country 
in  these  times  she  might  as  well  have  a 
well-organized  reception  committee.  With 
due  regard  for  the  feelings  of  some  of  the 
men  folks,  I  must  say  that  a  good  Aire¬ 
dale  will  show  more  fight  for  his  mistress 
than  most  human  beings  would ! 

Big  Stories. — Here  comes  an  old  friend 
from  Virginia  with  a  very  appropriate 
question  for  these  times : 

Can  you  tell  me  why  people  think  they 
must  tell  such  big  stories  and  exaggerate 
them  so?  s.  H. 

I  cannot.  Something  has  surely  bit  the 
people ;  they  no  longer  try  to  think  in 
terms  of  tens  or  hundreds,  but  millions 
or  billions  seem  all  too  small.  It  is  better 
to  discount  what  most  people  say  in  these 
times.  Now  and  then  comes  a  man  w'ith 
the  exact  truth,  and  he  seems  like  a  small 
potato  by  the  side  of  the  “big  thinkers.” 
However,  some  small  potatoes  make  good  ^ 


seed.  I  am  reminded  of  this  in  the  figures 
one  of  our  children  has  made  out  about 
our  cow  Mollie.  She  has  just  been  sold, 
and  here  are  the  boy’s  figures  in  the  form 
of  a  “sum “A  man  bought  a  cow  for 
$80.  He  kept  her  five  years  at  an  annual 
cost  of  $125.  During  that  time  she  gave 
about  12,000  quarts  of  milk — all  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  family.  During  that  time 
the  retail  price  of  milk  has  averaged 
about  11  cents  a  quart.  It  is  now  14 
cents.  The  cow  has  also  given  him  three 
calves  which  have  sold  for  ,$40 — two  being 
yearlings.  The  cow  has  now  been  sold 
as  beef  for  $80.  How  much  has  .she 
earned-  for  the  man?” 

Now  these  figures  are  correct  as  for  old 
Mollie.  The  boy  figures  that  the  cow  has 
earned  $735,  but  as  I  haven’t  any  such 
sum  of  money  from  her  I  conclude  that 
is  about  the  way  some  of  those  city  men 
figure  out  fortunes  for  dairymen ! 

n.  w.  c. 


Origin  and  Character  of  Indian  Runners 

Will  you  give  the  origin  and  general 
characteristics  of  Indian  Runner  ducks . 

New  York.  E- 

The  origin  of  the  Runner  duck  is  a  m.at- 
ter  of  dispute.  The  first  theory  in  the 
field  was  that  they  originated  in  the 
East  Indies.  Later  the  claim  wms  made 
that  they  were  a  breed  developed  from 
the  ducks  reared  in  large  numbers  on  the 
lowlands  of  Western  Europe.  It  would 
be  diflScult  to  prove  or  disprove  either 
claim.  The  American  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion  has  disposed  of  the  matter  by  drop¬ 
ping  the  “Indian”  part  of  the  name  in  its 
latest  “Standard  of  Perfection”  and  call¬ 
ing  them  “Runner  ducks.  There  are  three 
varieties.  Fawn  and  White,  White  and 
Penciled.  In  <^he  case  of  the  Fawn  and 
White. Runner  ideal  show  birds  have  a 
line  of  white  dividing  the  cap  from  the 
cheek  markings  behind  the  eyes  and  a 
narrow  white  line  between  the  base  of 
the  bill  and  the  head  markings.  The  up¬ 
per  two-thirds  of  the  neck  is  white,  the 
lower  third  fawn.  The  back  is  fawn  with 
the  exception  of  the  white  primaries  and 
secondaries.  The  upper  half  of  the 
breast  is  fawn,  the  lower  half  white. 

The  Penciled  Runner  is  of  a  darker 
fawn  with  penciled  plumage,  as  its  name 
implies.  The  darker  portions  of  the  head 
of  the  drake  are  dull  bronze  green.  The 
division  of  fawn  and  white  is  the  same  as 
in  the  case  of  the  lighter  vai-iety.  The 
White  Runner  is  disqualified  in  the  show 
room  if  it  has  any  feathers  other  than 
white. 

The  standard  weights  of  Runners  are 
4%  and  four  pounds  for  adult  drake  and 
duck,  respectively,  with  four  and  314 
pounds  for  young  birds.  The  Runner  gets 
its  name  from  the  reputed  fact  that  it 
does  not  waddle  like  other  ducks,  but 
runs.  This  is  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  its 
erect  carriage.  In  the  show  room  the 
more  nearly  erect  a  Runner  stands  the 
better  its  chance  for  a  prize.  On  account 
of  its  small  size  the  Runner  is  not  a 
profitable  market  bird.  Its  chief  com¬ 
mercial  merit  lies  in  its  ability  as  a  layer. 
I  think  the  record  fov  egg  production  by 
domestic  birds  is  held  by  a  Runner  duck. 
All  Runners,  however,  are  not  champion 
layers.  The  proportion  of  poor  egg  pro¬ 
ducers  is  probably  as  great  as  with  other 
domestic  fowls.  w.  ii.  ii. 
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Six  Minute 
Pudding 

Here’s  a  new  one — a  most 
delicious  desert  that  can  be 
made  in  a  hurry. 

To  one  and  one-half 
cups  of  milk  add  one 
cup  of 

Grape-Nuts 

and  one  level  table¬ 
spoonful  of  sugar, 
boil  six  minutes,  cool 
and  serve  with  milk 
or  cream.  Add  rai¬ 
sins  if  desired. 

Get  a  package  of  Grape- 
Nuts  from  your  grocer  and 
try  this  pleasing  recipe. 


Furnishes  Electric  Light  and  Bower 
anywhere  about  farm.  The  bat¬ 
tery  requires  charging  but  once  a 
week,  at  which  time  power  Is  avail¬ 
able  by  belt  from  the  engine  for 
operating  the  water  pump,  cream 
separator,  churn,  etc.  Built  in  25, 
40,  50,  75  and  100  light  sizes  and 
fui’nished  either  with  or  without 
engine.  Write  for  our  New  Lai’ge 
Catalog  No.  100  now  on  the  press. 


MAIN  ELECTRIC  MFC.  CO. 

Pittsburgh 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


Help  Win  theWar 

_  AND  INSURE  YOUR  PROFITS  by  planning  your  farm¬ 
ing  operations  early.  Push  your  work  instead  of  allowing 
your  work  to  push  you.  Fertilizers  are  more  pecessary  than  ever 
before  because  of  the  labor  shortage.  They  will  help  you  secure 
“a  greater  yield  from  every  field.’*  The  railroad  congestion  is 
severe  and  fertilizer  supplies  are  small.  Protect  your  profits  by 
placing  your  order  NOW  for  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT. 

E.  Frank  Coe’s  Fertilizers 

_ Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Qg. _ 

1857  The  Business  Farmers^  Standard  for  over  60  YearslQlS 

These  old  time,  reliable  brands  will  furnish  you  available  plant  roods 
in  the  right  proportions  for  the  needs  of  your  crops.  Our  Service 
Bureau  will  assist  you  in  selecting  the  right  brands  if  you  will  tell 
us  the  crops  you  intend  to  raise  and  the  types  of  soil  on  which 
they  will  be  planted, 

Our  book,  “Corn,  the  Foundation  of  Profitable  Farming’* 
will  help  you  to  grow  more  bushels  on  the  same  acres. 

IT’S  FREE.  Send  for  your  copy  at  once. 

Address  Crop  Book  Department 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY 

Subsidiary  of  the  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

SI  Chambers  Street 
New  York  City 
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Culture  of  Garlic 

Will  you  give  information  on  the  plant¬ 
ing  and  cultivation  of  garlic?  It  is  not 
gro'.v;  in  this  section,  though  there  are 
frequent  calls  for  it.  W.  H.  S.  B. 

Grand  Junction,  Mich. 

Garlic  is  grown  commercially  in  the 
Gulf  States,  but  a  large  part  of  that 
which  is  used  in  this  country  is  imported. 
This  crop  thrives  best  in  a  well-enriched 
sandy  loam.  Each  garlic  bulb  is  made  up 
of  many  little  sections  called  cloves.  The 
large  clove  is  thus  broken  up  into  many 
little  sections,  corresponding  to  onion  sets. 
These  are  set  one  inch  deep,  four  inches 
apart,  in  rows  16  inches  apart  during 
April  for  Michigan.  The  soil  should  be 
kept  well  tilled  and  free  from  weeds. 
When  the  tops  have  partly  died  down  the 
garlic  should  be  harvested.  The  common 
practice  is  to  braid  the  tops  together  in 
long  ropes,  with  the  bulbs  on  the  outside. 
These  should  be  suspended  in  dry,  airy 
places,  where  frost  will  not  touch  the 
garlic.  Under  these  conditions  it  should 
keep  a  long  time.  Sometimes  as  the 
garlic  grows  it  will  throw  up  seed  stalks 
which  will  produce  a  cluster  of  little 
bulbs,  which  are  excellent  for  propaga¬ 
tion.  E.  W.  D.  B. 


Jack-knife  Remedy  for  Squash  Borers 

Regarding  the  squash  borer,  here  is  a 
method  of  s.aving  the  vines  which  I  prac¬ 
ticed  successfully  this  Summer.  I  was 
called  on  for  a  remedy  by  some  friends 
whose  vines  were  dying,  and  went  to 
work  with  a  jack-knife,  splitting  the  vines 
lengthwise  at  the  points  of  swelling, 
where  the  appearance  of  the  vines  showed 
the  presence  of  the  borer,  opening  the 
stalks  a  little  to  allow  of  the  removal  of 
the  white  larva,  and  then  on  to  the  next 
one.  In  two  hours’  time  I  destroyed  over 
200  of  the  borers,  often  finding  from  four 
to  five  in  one  vine,  and  once  as  many  as 
14,  practically  every  joint  being  infested, 
and  some  points  between  joints.  You  cau 
see  from  this  that  the  patch  was  very  bad¬ 
ly  infested ;  in  fact,  the  worst  case  I  ever 
saw ;  but  in  practically  every  case  the 
vines  I’ecovered,  and  matured  a  good  crop 
of  squashes,  and  one  vine  which  was  so 
badly  gone  as  to  be  nearly  dead  to  all  ap¬ 
pearances,  put  forth  a  new  shoot  from  the 
roots,  this  being  after  the  middle  of 
August,  and  matured  a  large  squash  on 
that.  This  shows  that  the  vines  can  be 
saved  even  after  wilting  badly,  though  it 
means  a  little  work  -vyhich  might  not  pay 
on  a  large  commercial  scale,  but  for  a 
small  garden  it  would  be  well  worth  while 
to  save  the  family  crop  of  squashes  for 
the  Winter.  ciiari.ks  E.  PRESCOTT. 

Xew  York. 


Talks  With"a  King  Bee 

We  find  great  interest  this  year  in  the 
statement  that  honey  may  be  used  to  take 
the  place  of  sugar  in  preparing  many 
kinds  of  food.  People  are  coming  to  the 
idea  that  the  bee  is  one  of  those  use¬ 
ful  creatures  that  work  for  nothing  and 
pay  for  their  boai’d,  and  there  is  likely  to 
be  a  great  revival  of  interest  in  bee  keep¬ 
ing  next  year  as  a  war  economy.  Sugar 
is  already  a  scarce  article,  and  the  sup¬ 
ply  is  not  likely  to  increase.  Therefore 
many  of  us  turn  to  the  honey-bee  for 
sweetness.  We  have  been  talking  to  a 
prominent  bee  man  who  knows  all  about 
these  things,  and  he  has  given  ns  many 
interesting  facts  about  honey. 

How  many  bees  will  generally  be  need¬ 
ed  to  supply  a  family  with  its  sweetness? 

In  fair  years,  three  colonies  of  bees  will 
give  the  sweets  needed  for  canning  and 
supplying  the  table  with  honey. 

Do  you  call  honey  a  full  substitute  for 
sugar? 

While  honey  does  not  supply  all  de¬ 
mands  for  sugar,  it  comes  very  near  it. 
It  is  a  partially  digested  sweet ;  namely, 
it  has  gone  through  one  of  the  stages  of 
digestion.  The  human  system,  before  it 
can  appropriate  raw  sugar,  as  we  find  it 
in  granulated  sugar,  .must  first  change  the 
sucrose  into  invert  sugar.  Honey  is  al¬ 
ready  inverted,  and  therefore  saves  the  di¬ 
gestive  organs  some  work. 

Has  honey  any  value  except  for  its 
sweet  side? 

Honey  has  value,  for  besides  its  sweet 
it  has  certain  food  elements  in  the  line 
of  inorganic  matter  in  exactly  the  same 


proportions  that  we  find  them  in  the  hu¬ 
man  body. 

Can  honey  be  used  as  a  sugar  substitute 
in  cooking? 

Honey  can  be  used  in  cakes  and  can¬ 
dies;  but  on  account  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  chemically  the  same  as  granulated 
sugar  (sucrose)  it  requires  a  little  dif¬ 
ferent  treatment. 

As  a  business  investment  for  a  farmer, 
d.-  you  think  three  colonies  of  bees  would 
pay? 

There  is  hardly  anything  on  the  farm 
that  will  pay  a  larger  dividend  from  the 
initial  cost  of  investment  than  bees.  Ex¬ 
tracted  honey  Is  now  retailing  at  25  cents 
a  pound,  and  comb  honey  at  40  cents. 
With  the  absolute  shortage  of  sugar  there 
is  every  indication  that  these  prices  will 
climb.  In  the  European  countries  honey 
is  being  peddled  at  50  cents,  and  it  is  of  a 
very  poor  quality  at  that. 

How  much  work  does  a  bee  actually  do 
during  the  season ;  that  is,  how  much 
honey  could  we  expect  to  obtain  from  a 
good  colony? 

The  average  production  of  a  colony  of 
bees,  taking  10  years  together,  would  be 
about  50  pounds.  This  would  mean  $12.50 
for  the  honey.  Usually  bees  can  be  bought 
from  some  farmer  for  about  $5,  including 
the  hive,  such  as  it  is.  A  modern  equip¬ 
ment  and  Italianizing  would  bring  the 
initial  cost  of  the  colony  up  to  $10  for 
the  first  year.  There  is  then  left  $2.50 
to  the  good,  with  the  further  advantage 
that  the  first  cost,  with  a  very  slight  ad¬ 
ditional  outlay  for  foundation,  with  honey 
containers,  would  go  on  giving  a  large  re¬ 
turn.  In  a  good  year  a  colony  can  pro¬ 
duce  as  high  as  100  pounds. 

Would  it  be  possible  for  a  person  on  a 
small  place  of  the  class  known  as  “back- 
lotters,”  to  keep  bees  at  a  profit? 

Surely :  there  are  thousands  of  them 
who  are  already  doing  it  to  their  great 
profit  and  advantage.  Bee-keeping  is  a 
business,  and  must  be  learned  like  any 
other  important  thing  connected  with 
farming.  A  man  can  read  up  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  get  a  fair  knowledge  of  ^bee 
culture,  but  it  is  just  like  any  other  job ; 
practical  experience  is  the  final  teacher. 
There  is,  however,  a  better  supply  of  lit- 
*  erature  for  bee-keeping  than  for  any  other 
line  of  farm  endeavor. 


Care  of  Spraying  Machinery 

After  the  spraying  season  is  over,  gen¬ 
erally  the  spraying  machine  is  run  into 
a  shed  and  left  until  next  spraying  time 
again.  But  the  condition  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  when  you  next  attempt  to  use  it  is 
going  to  be  all  wrong  unless  it  W'as  prop¬ 
erly  cleaned  out  after  last  using.  More 
than  one  fruit  grower  and  marketman 
has  lost  money  because  he  waited  until 
he  wanted  to  spray  to  see  if  his  machine 
was  in  working  order.  While  he  lost 
time  working  on  the  machine,  opening 
up  clogged  nozzles,  etc.,  the  bugs  were 
getting  started  on  the  crop. 

Spray  materials  act  on  the  interior 
of  the  spraying  machine,  corroding  it 
more  or  less,  especially  in  the  case  of 
dime-sulphur  mixtures  in  iron  pumps. 
Paris  green  is  especially  bad,  since  it 
does  not  readily  dissolve  in  the  spray 
mixture  and  tends  to  settle  out  of  solu¬ 
tion,  clogging  the  pump  or  nozzles.  One 
case  of  an  unworkable  field  sprayer  which 
came  to  my  attention  this  season  was 
caused  by  the  compression  chamber  being 
completely  filled  Avith  Paris  green  ac¬ 
cumulations  of  the  previous  season. 

When  the  last  spraying  is  given,  a 
couple  of  tankfuls  of  water  should  be 
run  through  the  pumps  at  high  pressure 
before  putting  it  away.  This  will  take 
the  spray  material  out  of  the  pump,  and 
prevent  the  formation  of  scale  on  the 
inside  of  the  pipes  which  wonld  give 
much  trouble  clogging  nozzles  next  sea¬ 
son.  The  nozzles  should  be  removed  and 
stored  away  where  they  will  not  be  lost. 

(’olumbia.  Mo.  J.  T.  R. 


A  Veteran  Seed  Fraud 

Now  and  then  we  run  upon  some  seed 
humbug  or  fraud,  and  think  w'e  have 
struck  something  new.  “There  is  no  new 
thing  under  the  sun,”  and  this  refers  to 
seeds  as  well  as  sons  of  men.  Dr.  Fred¬ 
eric  V.  Coville  sends  us  the  following 
passage,  taken  from  an  old  book  entitled 
“The  Garden  of  Eden,”  printed  in  Lon¬ 
don,  England,  in  the  year  1675.  Evident¬ 
ly  the  unscrupulous  seed  dealer  wa .  one 
of  the  serpents  in  the  Garden  of  Eden : 

“I  did  sow  some  Staves-acre  in  a  place 
AA'hose  mold  Avas  cast  up  in  wet  weather, 
and  consisting  of  earth  and  clay,  it  did 
so  clod  together,  as  that  the  seeds  which 
were  soav<S  the  26  of  March  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  above  ground  until  the  latter  end  of 
May,  and  then  also  they  came  very  thin¬ 
ly.  I  had  the  like  success  in  the  same 
earth  with  Artichok-seeds,  whereof  the 
hundredth  one  came  not  up  (although 
peradventure  I  might  be  abused  in  the 
seeds  which  is  an  ordinary  practice  in 
these  days,  Avith  all  such  as  follow  that 
Avay,  either  to  deliver  the  seeds  which  they 
sell  mingled  with  such  as  are  old  and 
withered,  or  else  without  any  mingling 
at  all  to  sell  such  as  are  stark  naught)  ; 
I  Avould  there  were  some  fit  punishment 
devised  for  these  petit  coseners,  by  whose 
means  many  poor  men  in  Englwid  do 
oftentimes  lose,  not  only  the  charge  of 
of  thdr  ground,  after  they  have  bestowed 
the  best  part  of  their  AA'ealth  upon  it.” 


Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Clock  Co* 

Good  Clockm«k*n  Sine*  1307  at  8tt  Mala 

Wintted*  Coiuiootlcat 


JWo  Need  to  Set  Your  Alarm  Clock 
Every  Night  When  the 


GILBERTTilNE 


c:l_o 


If  youVe  ever  climbed  out  of 
bed  on  a  zero  night  because  you 
forgot  to  set  your  alarm,  you 
know  what  this  means. 

With  the  Gilbert  “Nine,”  you  auto¬ 
matically  set  your  alarm  for  the 
nine  days  this  clock  runs  accurate¬ 
ly  at  one  winding.  No  fuss — no 
bother.  Has  24  hour  dial — can  be 
set  for  a.  m.  or  p.  m. 

Have  your  dealer  shovr  you  this  nine-day 
Clock.  Write  us  direct  giving  his  name 
should  he  not  have  them  in  stock. 

Booklet  "  I  Speak  For  Myself"  sent  upon 
request  to  yourself  and  friends. 


CbCC  POR  A 

rrf  cc  POSTAL 


ThisAmazing 
Farm  Book 
Tells  How! 


Most  amazingfarm  book 
ever  written.  Worth  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars  to  any 
farmer.  Explains  wonder¬ 
ful  discovery— “The  Camp¬ 
bell  System  of  Breeding  Big 
Crops!"  Your  Wheat,  Oats,  Com,  Tim¬ 
othy,  Clover  and  other  crops  increased  20 
per  cent  in  a  Single  season!  600,000  fanners  ase 
Siiis  easy  way.  Send  postal  at  once  for  Free  Book. 


CHATHAM 

SEED  GRADER  AND  CLEANER 

Also  set  ^cte  about  this  wonderful  Gas  Power  or  Hand 
uachTna.The  Gbatham  ^ed  Grader  and  Cleaner.  Cleans. 
Brades.  separatea  and  sacks  any  srain  seedl  Any  grass 
seedl  or.  rankest  mlxturesl  All  In  a  slnsle  operatloiil 
Takes  out  all  dust  and  traab  and  tacked  weed  eeedi  Sea* 
an^s  the  poor  sickly  seed— sacks  big  hsalthy  fellows, 
readj  Mwingor  inarket.  Hnndles^up  to  60  bushela  peg 

Thoutandt , _ _ _ _ 

least 

tow. 


V*l>*'  2S2  Kansas  City 


Dept.  292  Minneapolis 


nantnnnnnmiBiHB 


E  PLOWS 

O  Cuts  two  rowA  Equals  30 
men  with  saws.  Write  to¬ 
day  tor  catalog  and  prioea. 

WM.  U.  PRAY,  UGrangeville,  N.  Y. 


I  Small  California  Farm  f.""™”  "Sli'i 

crops  you  know  ai  ont — alfalfa,  wheat,  barley,  etc.— 
also  loianges  gr!!;rs,  olives  and  figs.  Ideal  for 
dairying,  pigp.  and  cnickens.  No  r>Ald  weather;  rich 
soil;  low  prices;  easy  terms;  gw;  roads;  schools 
and  churches.  Enjoy  life  here.  iMewcomers  wel¬ 
come  Write  forour  San  Joaquin  VallM  also  Dairy¬ 
ing  and  Poultry  Raising  Illustrated  Folders,  free. 

Ce  SEAGRAVES*  Industrial  Commissioner  A.  T«  &S«r*  RYaa 
1963  RAILWAY  EXCHANGE  CHICAGO.  * 


“DON’T  BUY  A  FARM” 

until  you  see  this  78-acre  general^lalry  farm.  10-room 
stone  dwelling.  Extra  bank  bam  40  head.  Spring  water-. 
Village  a.  mile.  t4,300.  Particulars,  catalogue  300  Mont- 
goniery-Bucks  County  bargains  Burrouiidlng  Philadel- 
piiia,  on  request. 

H.  C.  REESE  a  SON 

6  East  Airy  Street  Norristown,  Pa. 


The  Farm  Brokers*  Association,  Inc. 

farms  and  other  country  real  estate  everywhere  in  New 
York  State,  Pei-sonaUy  Inspected  properties.  Careful 
descriptions.  Right  prices.  CENTRAL  OFFICE  AT 
ONEIDA,  N.  y.,  other  offices  throughout  the  State. 


349-Acre  Farm 

to  all  crops.  lOO  acres  ot  acorn  orchard  fenced  for 
bogs.  200  acres  cleared.  S6,500;  half  cash. 
Harry  VaU,  Owner.  NEW  MILFORD,  Orano*  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Have  For  Sale  Seven  (7)  Farms  0?/.^  nTZl 


aE  have  books  on 
all  subjects  of 
farming  by  rec¬ 
ognized  authorities. 
Write  us  and  we  will 
quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Fertilizers  Pay  Better  Than  Ever 

Today  a  bushel  of  com  or  wheat  buys  more  fertilizer 
(potash  excepted,  of  course)  than  at  any  time  during 
the  past  three  years.  Note  how  much  cheaper  you  can 
buy  a  2-10  fertilizer  now  than  before  the 

In  1914 


would  buy 


buy 

In  terms  of  farm  products,  fertilizers  cost  lest  today  than  in  1914, 
Fertilizers  paid  you  then — they  will  pay  you  better  now. 
Fertilizers  are  today  more  profitable  and  more  necessary  to  efficient 
production  than  before  the  war.  Boost  crop  production,  grow  more 
per  acre  and  increase  your  profits  by  using  fertilizer. 

Help  both  the  railroads  and  yourself  by  ordering  Spring  Fertilizers 

NOW. 

Send  for  literature  to  Department  19 

So3  Improvement  Committee 

of  the  National  Fertilizer  Association 

Postal  Telegraph  Bldg,,  Chicago  The  Munsey  Bldg.,  Baltimore 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER’S  PAPER 
A  Nattonal  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Ifomea 

Established  isso 


Pnbllibed  neekl;  b;  the  Rural  PobHiblnf;  Company,  S33  ITrtt  30(h  Street,  Nen  fork 
Herbert  W.  Coixingwood,  IVesi dent  and  Editor. 

JoH.* *;  J.  DnxoN,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  E.  Dn,rx)N,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Royle,  Associate  Editor. 


SUBSCRIPTION;  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to  8.s.  Cd.,  or 
8I4  marks,  or  lOlj  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 


Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates.  7fi  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
ativertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
bible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  In  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  bo  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  or 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  sliould  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  New  Jersey  Agrieiiltnfiil  Departnienfc  pro¬ 
poses  putting  a  ban  on  the  production  of  lux¬ 
uries  in  order  to  provide  a  ,‘<uj)pl.v  of  farm  labor. 
Luxuries  will  not  win  the  war — they  .soften  rjitlier 
than  harden  the  soldier  and  worker.  They  should  be 
cut  out  of  .\iuerican  life  during  this  time  of  trouble 
and  nece.ssity.  The  million,  more  or  les.s,  men  and 
women  who  are  now  iiaid  for  imiking  these  luxuries 
might  well  be  put  at  more  necessary  work.  A  strong 
effort  will  be  made  to  jirevent  Congress  from  shut¬ 
ting  off  these  luxuries,  and  unless  farmers  and  other 
workers  in  necessities  make  themselves  heard,  there 
will  be  Jio  legislation.  Liipior  is  w'or.se  than  a  lux¬ 
ury;  .so  are  candy,  “soft  drinks,*’  expensive  clothing 
and  fooli.sh  food. 

* 

There  win  be  a  gi’eat  shortage  of  good  seed 
corn.  Fro.sts  in  the  early  part  of  October 
wiped  out  great  areas  of  this  seed  and  mo.st  of 
that  harvested  is  low  in  vitality.  Any  farmer 
having  a  good  stand  of  corn  should  test  it  early  and 
save  the  best  foi’  seed.  The  damage  to  field  corn 
seed — both  flint  and  dent — will  amount  to  almost  a 
calamity,  and  this  will  have  a  had  effect  niion  next 
.vear’s  crop.  -\11  the  more  rc'ason  for  handling  the 
corn  carefully  and  idcking  the  best  for  seed. 

* 

SEVERy\L  readers  find  fault  because  the  local 
telephone  companies  refuse  to  distribute  the 
government  weather  forecasts.  Are  sncli  companies 
required  by  law  to  do  this?  The  government  has  no 
power  to  comiiel  tlie  teleiihone  companies  to  do  this 
service  for  nothing.  The  Weather  Bureau  has  made 
arrangements  with  .some  of  these  companies  to  have 
these  forcca.sts  telegraiihed  each  day.  Then  the  tel¬ 
ephone  companies  promptly  distribute  the  news  over 
their  wires.  It  is  what  they  call  “a  purely  volun¬ 
tary  agreement.”  Yon  cannot  compel  the  telephone 
company  to  give  this' service  for  nothing,  but  it  is 
one  of  the  things  they  might  do  and  ought  to  do  to 
please  their  patrons.  Tt  is  like  putting  an  extra  po¬ 
tato  on  top  of^tbe  peck  for  “good  measure.” 

* 

In  the  November  17  is.sue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  was 
much  intere,sted  in  the  article  “The  Play’s  the  Thing.” 
Our  Orange  wi.shes  to  give  an  entertainment  to  help  pay 
for  a  Liberty  bond  we_have  bought,  and  surely  nothing 
could  be  more  .suitable'than  one  of  the  plays  mentioned. 

MRS.  F.  M.  C. 

This  is  an  excellent  idea — a  .good  way  to  pay  for 
the  Liberty  bond.  These  plays  will  help  the 
whole  neighborhood,  for  the.v  are  wholesome  and 
strong.  You  may  see  yourself  as  others  see  yon  if 
these  plays  are  well  brought  out.  Write  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Agricultural  College,  Minneapolis,  IMinn., 
for  full  particulars.  There  ou.ght  to  be  similar  plays 
to  portx’ay  Eastern  farm  life.  Who  will  join  us  in 
offering  prizes  for  best  farm  plays  to  be  pre, seated 
during  Farmer.s’  Week? 

IT  is  not  ])o.ssilde  for  the  American  people  to  make 
a  better  investment  of  their  money  than  in  pay¬ 
ing  higher  prices  for  farm  products — to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  farmer.  The  poorest  investment  they  can  make 
is  to  pay  high  prices  and  have  the  cream  of  the 
money  go  to  the  middleman  and  handlers.  There 
is  no  u.se  expecting  low  food  prices  for  the  next  10 
year.s.  Those  wlio  say  that  liread  and  meat  will  be 
cheap  are  either  childishly  ignorant  or  else  dema¬ 
gogues  trying  to  fool  the  peojile.  Food  will  continue 
to  be  high,  and  there  is  just  one  hope  for  a  fair  and 
needed  adjustment  of  society.  That  is  to  .see  that  ' 
more  of  the  consumer’s  price  goes  to  the  actual  pro¬ 
ducer.  T'nless  that  is  done,  more  and  more  land  will 
be  abandoned,  and  the  food  supply  will  be  that  much 
curtailed.  Make  farming  more  prosperous  and  en¬ 
able  the  farmers  fully  to  compete  in  the  labor  mar¬ 
ket,  and  labor  will  flow  back  to  the  country.  This 
means  more  food  and  a  more  prosperous  and  con¬ 


tented  rural  population.  It  also  means  a  scattering 
of  the  close-packed  centers  of  population.  The  last 
must  be  brought  about  in  some  way,  or  the  cities  will 
eat  them.selves  up  with  disease  and  di.sorder.  In  no 
way  can  working  people  be  induced  to  go  back  on 
the  farms  except  by  making  country  life  more  pro.s- 
perous  and  hapiiler.  This  can  only  be  done  by  giving 
the  farmer  .good  prices  for  what  he  produces  without 
nil  this  growling  and  grumbling  at  him.  Thus  the 
money  which  this  nation  pays  for  necessities  cannot 
be  spent  to  better  advantage  than  in  paying  high 
prices  direct  to  the  farmer.  As  an  investment  in 
national  jirosperity  and  patriotism  nothing  can  give 
better  and  surer  returns. 

* 

WE  have  a  friend  in  Pennsylvania  who  can  be 
a  philosopher  under  difficulties.  He  reads 
the  fool  advice  to  farmers,  printed  in  the  daily 
papers,  and  finally,  at  the  last  straw,  finds  this  grain 
of  comfort : 

Say,  if  it  had  not  boon  for  the  war,  we  should  never  have 
known  how  many  fools  there  are  in  the  world,  should 
we  ? 

That's  right ;  this  war  is  certainly  making  pos¬ 
sible  a  complete  census  of  agricultural  donkeys.  We 
know  them  by  their  bray,  and  the  following,  from  the 
“Public  Ledger,”  is  about  the  limit.  This  man  thinks 
miners  are  not  working  the  coal  mines,  and  so,  as 
everybody  else  is  busy  except  the  lazy  farmers,  he 
presents  this  great  scheme: 

There  is  one  class  of  our  men  who,  if  some  “Peter  the 
Hermit”  or  “Joan  or  Arc”  could  be  raised  up,  might 
inspire  to  a  crusade  for  their  country’s  relief.  I  mean 
the  farmers.  They  have  been  blessed  with  an  abundant 
harvest  that  is  now  safely  gathered  in.  For  four  months 
they  will  have  little  to  do  on  their  farms  beyond  feeding 
of  stock,  which  could  be  done  by  others.  They  are 
plainly  strong,  active,  hardy  men,  who  are  used  to  toil 
in  manual  labor.  In  these  days  of  existence  of  our  sol¬ 
diers  in  muddy  trenches,  coal  digging  b.v  comparison  is 
not  .so  olTensive,  especially  if  the  fires  of  patriotism  are 
burning  in  the  bosom,  as  we  believe  is  the  case  with  most 
of  our  farmers.  The  man  who  is  skilled  in  the  use  of 
shovel  or  spade  would  soon  learn  to  handle  the  coal 
pickax. 

Now,  here  is  a  chance  for  some  “Joan  of  Arc”  to 
get  out  under  the  arc  light!  Some  “Peter  the  Her¬ 
mit”  who  has  not  petered  out  may  care  to  attack 
this  petrified  peat.  Don’t  all  speak  at  once — there 
is  only  one  job.  We  might  suggest  that  the  author 
of  this  scheme  pull  on  a  iiair  of  overalls  and  lead 
the  procession  to  the  coal  mines!  But  did  anyone 
ever  see  one  of  these  advisers  taking  his  own  advice? 
No,  becau.se  one  day’s  actual  work  would  be  a  com¬ 
plete  cure  for  them.  They  are  not  workers — they 
are  advisers. 

* 

This  great  nation  stands  .solidly  back  of  President 
Wilson  in  his  noble  statement  of  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  America  in  this  war.  There  will  be  some 
growlers  or  aliens  by  spirit  or  birth,  but  the  great 
heart  of  the  nation  has  come  slowly  but  .surely  to 
realize  the  moral  magnitude  of  this  war,  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Wil.son  may  rest  as.sured  that  the  farmers,  along 
with  other  classes  of  worker.s,  will  support  him. 
They  may  not  shout  their  patriotism  from  the  house- 
tojis,  or  spend  their  time  over  .smaller  detail.s,  but 
in  the  strong,  fundamental  labor  of  supporting  tbe 
nation  and  its  soldiers  they  will  do  more  than  their 
.share.  The  President  understands  that,  and  he 
knows  how  the  farmers  must  work.out  their  problem 
under  harder  conditions  than  tho.se  which  surround 
any  other  industry.  President  Wil.son  shows  that 
he  realizes  this  when  he  says: 

“The  law  of  .supply  and  demand,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
has  been  replaced  by  tbe  law  of  unrestrained  selfishness. 
While  we  have  eliminated  profiteering  in  several 
branches  of  industry  it  still  runs  impudently  rampant 
in  others.  The  farmers,  for  example,  complain  with  a 
great  deal  of  justice  that,  while  the  regulation  of  food 
prices  restricts  their  incomes,  no  restraints  are  placed 
upon  the  prices  of  most  of  the  things  they  must  them¬ 
selves  piircliase,  and  similar  inequities  obtain  on  all 
sides.” 

This  is  in  fine  contrast  to  the  scolding  and  in.sult- 
iiig  remarks  which  have  been  iioured  upon  farmers  of 
late.  Like  the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  President 
Wilson  realizes  what  our  farmers  are  doing,  and  sees 
in  their  hard  work  a  full  expression  of  their  loyalty. 
I’liey  will  back  him  in  this  war  to  the  last  bushel  of 
grain  and  the  last  ounce  of  labor. 

* 

ON  page  L'lTd  we  printed  a  letter  which  has  been 
.sent  to  members  of  the  New  York  Legislature 
who  represent  rural  districts.  The  following  reply 
has  come  from  Senator  Elon  R.  Brown: 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  November  22,  I  shall  have 
to  be  further  advised  and  informed  as  to  the  opposition 
to  the  new  school  law  and  to  the  statement  in  your  letter 
that  this  seems  to  be  general  and  well  supported  by  facts 
before  expressing  any  opinion  upon  the  subject.  No 
doubt  this  information  will  be  forthcoming  as  .soon  as 
the  Legi.slature  sits  again.  It  certainly  will  if  your 
assumption  is  correct.  ELON  R.  brown. 

Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Now  that  is  characteristic  of  Senator  Brown.  If 
you  are  to  get  an  opinion  out  of  him  you  mu.st  dig  it 
out  with  a  pickax  or  blast  it  out  with  ink.  He  is 
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right,  in  hi.s  way,  and  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to 
accept  the  challenge  in  his  letter  and  plaster  him 
with  postage  stamps.  Senator  Brown  is  the  majority 
or  “machine”  leader  in  the  Legislature,  and  will  have 
moi’e  to  do  with  changing  this  .school  law  than  any 
other  dozen  men  at  Albany.  That  is  the  situation 
we  have  reached  in  our  political  conditions,  and  it 
gives  us  a  shining  mark  for  our  postage  stamps. 
We  know  that  the  farmers  of  New  York  are  arou.sed 
over  this  school  law  as  they  never  have  been  over 
any  purely  non-partisan  question.  Senator  Brown 
knows  this,  of  course,  but  we  shall  have  to  meet  him 
right  on  his  own  terms  and  shoio  him!  We  have 
letters  and  figures  here — enough  to  fill  several  copies 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but  Senator  Brown  wants  direct  evi¬ 
dence,  Let  him  have  it.  We  therefore  ask  every 
man  and  woman  in  the  State  who  has  a  just,  hon¬ 
est  grievance  against  this  school  law  to  put  a  stamp 
on  Senator  Elon  R.  Brown,  Watertown,  N.  Y.  Do 
not  try  to  abuse  him  or  bluff  or  threaten,  but  show 
him!  You  are  the  only  people  who  can  do  that  with 
authority.  Farmers  are  organizing  all  over  the  State, 
and  members  of  the  Legislature  are  falling  into  line. 
Most  of  them  are  partisans  and  will  do  pretty  much 
as  Senator  Brown  tells  them  to  unless  they  are  held 
up  to  the  rack.  Therefore  let  us  go  right  after  the 
leader  and  show  him.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor,  He  is  a  man  like  the  rest  of  us — depending  upon 
other  men  (and  now  the  women)  for  his  power. 
Come  now,  play  schoolmaster  on  the  school  law  ques¬ 
tion,  and  stick  a  stamp  on  Senator  Elon  R.  Brown. 

* 

WE  wish  every  American  citizen  could  and 
would  read  the  annual  I’eport  of  Franklin  K. 
Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  This  is  one  of  the 
finest  documents  ever  issued  from  Washington,  and 
takes  rank  with  the  war  .speeches  of  President  Wil¬ 
son.  It  is  not  a  dry  collection  of  figures,  but  a  fine 
statement  of  some  of  the  great  things  which  big 
Americans  are  doing  to  serve  their  country  in  war 
time.  What  could  be  stronger  or  truer  or  more  need¬ 
ed  than  this? 

A  democracy  making  war  is  never  an  agreeable  sight,  . 
for  it  is  not  in  its  normal  line  of  life.  And  those  who 
.sneer  or  jeer  because  it  does  not  play  the  game  as  well 
as  might  be,  pay  an  uncon.scious  compliment  to  the 
merits  of  free  in.stitutions.  It  takes  time  to  accustom 
men  to  the  short,  hard  words  of  command,  and  to  the 
surrender  of  personal  judgment.  It  is  not  easy,  either, 
for  a  nation  to  turn  its  back  upon  the  conception  of  a 
world  where  justice  works  out  its  ends  by  quiet  pro¬ 
cesses,  and  in  its  stead  come  to  the  stern  belief  that 
the  ultimate  court  is  a  battlefield. 

Secretary  Lane  is  one  of  the  big  men  who  see 
the  greater  America  which  is  to  come  after  this  war 
has  been  won.  The  mighty  forces  which  are  now 
being  employed  to  kill  men  and  destroy  property  will 
in  the  future  be  used  to  make  human  life  surer  and 
happier*,  and  here  in  America  this  great  miracle  is  to 
be  worked  out  through  the  power  of  the  plain  peo¬ 
ple. 

* 

WE  have  often  urged  our  readers  to  order  their 
.seeds,  fertilizers  or  other  farm  .supplies 
early.  Do  it  now  if  possible!  Do  not  think  this  is 
mere  perfunctory  advice.  We  do  not  offer  that  sort, 
and  in  any  event  we  realize  the  vital  need  this  year 
of  giving  the  early  bird  every  encouragement.  The 
railroad  situation  is  bad,  and  Avill  get  worse  as  the 
government  sends  more  and  more  men  and  material 
to  the  seaboard  for  foreign  .shipment.  We  cannot 
expect  any  better  freight  service  in  the  near  future, 
and  however  hard  the  merchants  and  manufacturers 
try  to  get  the  goods  to  you  they  will  be  powerless 
at  times  to  make  prompt  shipment  if  orders  are  held 
back  and  come  in  a  bunch  later.  You  are  the  one 
best  fitted  to  help  yourself  in  this  trouble  by  ordcr- 
iny  early. 


Brevities 

Conserve  the  ice  this  Winter. 

The  letters  U,  S.,  when  put  together,  spells  %is.  The 
firm  of  We,  U.s  &  Co.  try  to  capitalize  on  this. 

It  is  remarkable  how  dairymen  are  using  ground  oats 
for  cattle  feed.  Years  ago  few  thought  of  doing  this. 

A  LITTLE  oilmeal  will  oil  up  the  growth  works  of  a  pig 
and  drive  him  along  to  pork.  It  seems  to  be  next  to 
milk  in  growth. 

If  you  have  no  shed  for  the  farm  machinery,  paint  it 
with  grea.se.  That  will  shed  some  rain. 

On  December  27  and  28  the  boys  and  girls  of  New 
Jersey  are  invited  to  a  meeting  at  the  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  at  New  Brunswick.  A  fine  chance  for  Jersey  boys 
and  girls  to  organize  the  youth  power  of  the  State. 

We  get  this  from  a  Pennsylvania  patriot :  “We  are 
going  to  save  15  tons  of  coal  on  this  farm  this  Winter, 
for  somebody  to  burn  who  can’t  get  wood,  or  is  too  lazy 
to  cut  it.” 

Thi.s  is  from  a  Pennsylvania  blacksmith :  “Why  not 
say  something  in  your  paper  about  farmers  and  their 
blacksmith  bills?  What’s  wrong?  I  find  it  that  way 
through  the  country.  ‘See  you  again  when  I  fetch  the 
other  boss  down,’  or,  ‘Papa  will  pay  you  tomorrow.’ 
What’s  wrong  about  blacksmiths  organizing  and  getting 
together?  Everybody’s  doing  it.” 


Meeting  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 

Best  Farmers’  Convention  in  Many  Years 

A  REPRESENTATIVE  GATHERING.— The  mee^ 
Ing  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  in  the  city  of  Utica 
on  December  4  was  in  many  respects  one  of  the 
best  farm  conventions  that  has  been  held  in  the 
State  for  some  time.  Close  to  2000  of  the  really 
strong,  active  dairymen  of  the  State  were  in  attend- 
ence,  and  exhibited  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  toler¬ 
ance,  while  at  the  same  time  free  and  independent 
In  the  discussion  and  handling  of  their  problems. 

THE  PRICE  OF  MILK. — It  was  said  openly  and 
freely,  and  pretty  generally,  that  the  price  of  milk 
for  December  was  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost 
of  production.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  best 
hope  is  to  cover  expenses  without  reward  for  the 
farmer's  time  or  investment.  In  such  a  condition 
the  reduction  of  production  is  inevitable,  and  this 
was  usually  reported.  One  county  alone  reported 
the  shipment  of  six  carloads  of  cows  in  a  week  to 
be  turned  into  meat  On  the  other  hand,  the  dis¬ 
position  was  to  accept  the  .situation  good-naturedly 
and  without  oi'ganized  protest  The  uncertainty 
of  what  the  Federal  Commission  may  establish  as 
a  price  for  the  three  months  of  January,  Febniary 
and  March,  had  the  usual  effect  of  hope  and  fear  for 
the  future.  The  situation  is  not  without  a  strong 
element  of  hope  for  a  reasonable  price,  for  the 
reason  that  the  fact  must  be  beginning  to  dawn  on 
the  minds  of  committee  members  that  a  shortage 
of  milk  Is  threatened.  The  shortage  is  with  us 
already,  and  the  only  uncertainty  is  whether  or  not 
the  committees  can  be  made  to  see  that  the  only 
effective  way  to  increase  production  is  to  give  the 
man  who  produces  it  enough  to  pay  for  the  work. 
The  farmer  hesitates  to  reduce  his  herd  because  he 
realizes  that  once  reduced  it  takes  years  to  build 
it  up  again,  and  it  is  a  serious  loss  to  the  industry 
further  to  reduce  the  number  of  cows,  yet  under 
the  present  price  of  feed  and  labor  and  other  sup¬ 
plies,  he  cannot  continue  to  buy  feed  and  try  to 
get  it  back  out  of  the  strippers.  Dry  cows  bring  a 
good  price  for  beef,  and  the  universal  report  is  that 
unless  the  price  of  milk  is  satisfactory  more  and 
more  of  the  dairy  cows  are  going  for  beef.  With 
this  alternative  the  dairyman  is  not  worrying, 
though  his  preference  is  to  maintain  the  industry. 

SOME  PLAIN  WORDS.— In  his  recent  classic 
address  to  Congress,  President  Wilson  recognized  the 
tendency  of  discrimination  against  the  farmers  of 
the  whole  country,  and  justifies  the  plain  words  that 
only  a  few  men  seem  to  have  had  the  courage  to 
say  since  the  war  began.  Some  bureaucratic  minds 
in  times  like  the  present  characterize  any  criticism 
of  things  that  are  being  done  as  aii  act  of  treason 
or  sedition.  If  they  have  no  other  argument  these 
gentlemen  will  tell  3mu  that  it  is  unpatriotic.  Pres¬ 
ident  Wilson  has  spoken  at  the  right  time  and  in  the 
right  way,  but  someone  else  had  to  siDeak  first  to 
bring  the  abuses  to  his  attention.  The  President 
has  made  it  clear  that  it  is  neither  treason  nor  sedi¬ 
tion  to  advocate  a  line  of  policy  for  the  Government 
that  will  encourage  production  of  food  on  the  farms 
to  help  win  the  war. 

TWO  STRONG  RESOLUTIONS.— The  resolutions 
were  one  of  the  features  of  the  convention,  and  the 
most  conspicuous  of  these  was  the  criticism  of  the 
appointment  of  food  and  market  commissioners,  and 
the  demand  for  non-political  organization  to  secure 
for  the  farmers  fair  representation  and  fair  laws 
in  the  State.  The  other  most  significant  resolution 
was  the  assurance  of  cooperation  with  organized 
labor.  These  two  resolution  are  as  follows: 

WHEREAS,  the  last  Legislature  of  our  State  failed 
to  pass  laws  favorable  to  Dairymen’s  League  interest, 
and  that  much  of  the  present  trouble  will  have  to  be 
charged  to  the  members  of  that  body  who  failed  to 
meet  farmers’  wishes  by  not  favoring  such  laws  as  they 
thought  necessary  for  the  future  of  their  work. 

WHEREAS,  the  creation  of  the  State  Food  Commis¬ 
sion  consisting  of  three  members  and  the  Farm  and 
Market  Commission  consisting  of  ten  members  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Gov.  Whitman,  not  one  of  whom  is  interested 
directly  in  agriculture,  is  a  direct  insult  to  the  farmers 
of  the  State  and  deserves  a  marked  rebuke. 

THEREFORE  RESOLVED,  that  the  Dairymen’s 
Ivcague  in  annual  session  favor  a  non-partisan  party 
in  our  State  that  will  place  the  Legislature  and  execu¬ 
tive  branches  of  our  State  Government  in  favor  of  giving 
the  interests  of  agriculture  due  consideration. 

WHEREAS,  Representatives  of  organized  labor,  rep¬ 
resenting  500,000  members  in  the  'State,  have  volunteered 
to  cooperate  with  farm  organizations  to  secure  State- 
owned  and  State  controlled  terminal  markets  and  milk 
plants  as  a  means  of  efficient  and  economic  distribution 
of  food  and  milk,  and  for  such  other  purposes  as  may 
be  of  mutual  advantage,  and 

WHEREAS,  A  preliminary  joint  conference  has  al¬ 
ready  been  held  and  a  joint  committee  provided  on  which 
this  organization  will  be  represented,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  we  approve  this  proposed  com¬ 
bination  of  organized  labor  and  organized  farmers  for 
mutual  benefits  and  that  we  assure  organized  labor  of 
our  hearty  cooperation  with  them  in  every  proper  pur¬ 
pose  and  worthy  measure  in  which  we  find  a  common 
interest. 
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FURTHER  RESOLUTIONS.— Other  resolutions 
requested  the  publication  of  an  itemized  report  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  treasurer.  An¬ 
other  was  a  demand  that  producers  own  their  own 
plants  and  Implements  of  distribution  in  order  to 
deliver  milk  to  the  consumer  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  Still  another  expressed  the  willingness  of  the 
farmer  to  help  the  war  by  greatest  possible  pro¬ 
duction,  but  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  help 
is  needed.  Still  another  suggested  going  to  the 
consumer  with  assiirances  of  cooperation  with  them 
in  any  effort  they  can  make  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
the  distribution  of  milk.  There  was  still  another 
expressing  approval  of  the  principles  of  the  Towner 
bill  and  recommending  to  the  Legislature  the  wisdom 
of  this  or  similar  legislation,  with  a  view  to  adopting 
an  economic  system  of  milk  distribution  through 
the  city  stores.  The  final  resolution  expresses 
appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  officers  and  expressed 
entire  confidence  in  every  officer  and  every  director 
of  the  organization,  and  assured  the  public  that  the 
League  was  not  organized  to  obtain  an  unfair  price, 
but  rather  to  protect  its  members  against  an  organ¬ 
ized  body  of  milk  dealers,  who  for  years  have  under¬ 
paid  the  producer  and  overcharged  the  consumer. 

THE  SPEAKERS.— Mr.  Milo  D.  Gampbell,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  M'ilk  Federation,  was  the  only 
guest  present  for  an  address.  His  subject  was  most¬ 
ly  patriotic  and  reached  the  sympathies  of  the 
audience.  He  admitted  something  of  a  justification 
of  the  December  prices  on  the  ground  of  patriotism, 
and  Mr.  John  D.  Miller,  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
League,  took  something  of  the  same  position. 

A  MONOPLY  OF  PATRIOTISM.— After  Mr.  Cam¬ 
bell’s  address  there  was  a  call  from  the  audience 
for  Commissioner  Dillon.  The  call  was  so  spontan¬ 
eous  and  cordial,  for  a  moment  he  was  obliged  to  hes-, 
itate  for  a  subject.  He  then  expressed  what  seemed 
to  be  the  general  sentiments  of  the  farmers  present, 
that  the  reduction  of  the  pidce  of  milk  for  December 
made  it  too  low  to  produce  milk  at  a  profit,  but  that 
in  the  last  analysis  the  result  would  be  a  greater 
calamity  to  the  consumer  than  It  even  was  to  the 
produce!*,  because  the  producer  could  economize  on 
feed  and  resort  to  other  things,  while  the  city  house¬ 
wife  had  to  have  milk,  and  the  less  the  supply  the 
more  she  would  have  to  pay  for  it.  As  to  patriotism, 
the  burden  of  his  complaint  was  that  the  farmer 
seemed  to  have  a  monopoly  of  it,  and  he  wanted  the 
milk  dealer  to  divide  up  the  patriotism  and  money 
fifty-fifty.  It  costs  more  to  produce  milk  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  he  pointed  out,  than  it  does  to  distribute  it, 
j’et  the  commission  reduced  the  price  for  production 
and  made  no  reduction  on  the  cost  of  distribution. 

SELLING  PROBLEMS.— Two  points  were  raised 
for  consideration'of  the  dairymen  by  him,  and  frank¬ 
ly  discussed.  One  of  these  was  the  necessity  of 
adjusting  the  plans  of  the  League  for  the  sale  of 
milk  so  that  each  member  would  receive  the  same 
treatment  and  the  same  price  as  every  other  pro¬ 
ducer  in  proportion  to  the  grade  and  quality  of  the 
milk.  He  proposed  for  consideration  a  tentative  plan 
by  which  this  might  be  brought  about,  but  frankly 
admitted  that  it  could  be  accomplished  in  other  ways, 
and  that  the  means  were  not  as  important  as  the 
end.  This  particular  suggestion  was  later  laid  on 
the  table,  probably  because  it  was  not  entirely  under¬ 
stood.  At  all  events  it  was  an  evident  sentiment 
that  this  problem  must  be  met  and  worked  out  satis¬ 
factorily.  We  cannot  justify  a  condition  that  favors 
one  class  of  the  membership  at  the  expense  of  an¬ 
other.  This  is  fundamental  in  good  morals  and 
good  business. 

A  MILK  DISTRIBUTING  I’LAN.— The  other  sug¬ 
gestion  had  reference  to  the  new  corporation  organ¬ 
ized  by  the  League  as  a  milk  distributing  company 
for  cooperative  creameries.  This  too  he  feared 
would  have  the  eft’ect  of  discrimination  in  the  mem¬ 
bership.  It  puts  the  oflicers  of  the  League  into  the 
business  as  milk  dealers,  especially  serving  one  part 
of  the  membership  while  at  the  same  time  they  are 
officers  of  the  League  to  serve  all  the  membership. 
They  are  serving  two  masters.  His  thought  Avas  that 
the  League  itself  should  sell  all  the  milk  of  all  its 
members,  and  to  develop  the  Avholesale  distribution 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  consumer  by  selling  the 
milk  in  cans  or  bottles  at  Avholesale  to  any  buyer, 
but  particulai-ly  to  the  retail  stores  in  the  city.  This 
problem  was  not  further  discussed. 

REPORTS  AND  ELECTIONS.— The  officers’  re¬ 
port  shoAved  a  membership  of  4S00,  representing 
561,091  coAvs.  The  receipts  for  the  year  were  $237,- 
170  and  the  total  expenditures  .$142,106.90,  leaving 
a  balance  of  approximately  $106,000.  The  following 
directors  Avere  elected : 

Louis  M.  Hardin,  Sussex,  N.  J. ;  Harry  W.  Culver, 
Amenia ;  John  S.  Pettys,  GreeuAvich ;  Harry  Ball, 
Campbell  Hall:  Irving  C.  Barnes.  NeAV  Paltz;  Bruce 


M.  Kilpatrick,  Delhi ;  J.  D.  Beardslee,  New  Berlin ; 
R.  D.  Coopei*,  Little  Falls;  Frank  C.  Schryer,  Burke; 
J.  W.  Putnam,  Lisbon ;  C.  A.  Hoadley,  Black  River ; 
Grant  Farrington,  Pulaski;  F,  II.  Thomson,  Holland 
Patent;  Charles  W.  Coe,  Bouckville;  II.  J.  KersluiAV, 
Sherburne;  Dr.  B.  H.  Porter,  Upper  Lisle;  Paul 
Smith,  New  Valley;  Milton  W.  DaAuson,  Canisteo; 
George  S.  Perkins,  North  Collins;  J.  D.  Miller,  Sus¬ 
quehanna  ;  H.  Fleming,  Alba ;  G.  W.  Slocum,  M'ilton, 
Pa. 


The  New  York  School  Law 

Taxation  Without  Representation 

Like  most  of  the  other  rural  sections,  we  are  pecA'cd 
over  the  new  school  laAv.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  just  about 
such  a  situation  as  faced  the  early  colonists  and  insti¬ 
gated  a  famous  tea  party — taxation  Avithout  represen¬ 
tation. 

There  is  a  small  incorporated  village  in  the  extreme 
southwest  corner  of  the  town  (in  fact  only  one  corner  of 
the  village  is  in  this  town,  and  half  in  another  county ) , 
whose  inhabitants  saw  fit  to  build  a  new  schoolhouse 
and  issue  bonds  for  .$20,000.  As  it  happens,  the  school- 
house  stands  in  the  corner  of  the  village  that  is  in  this 
town.  Therefore,  we  are  paying  the  .$20,000.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  three  other  school  districts  saw  fit  to  combine 
and  build  a  union  schoolhouse.  We  are  paying  their 
bonds  also. 

In  our  own  district  we  have  been  contracting  Avith 
the  Hamilton  High  School,  and  paid  $100  for  a  wagon 
to  transport  the  children  to  the  school.  Last  year  we 
got  in  debt  about  $85,  through  the  party  who  contracted 
to  draw  the  children  skipping  out  and  leaving  in  the 
Spring,  when  Ave  Avere  obliged  to  pay  an  exorbitant  price 
to  get  them  transported  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
Of  course,  the  town  paid  this  debt,  you  say.  Not  so  vou 
would  notice  it.  They  simply  “took  over,  seized  or  ap¬ 
propriated”  our  $100  wagon  to  pay  the  $85  debt. 

Perhaps  some  may  say  that  the  law  is  fair  enough, 
because  anyone  in  the  town  may  send  his  children  to  this 
$20,000  schoolhouse  if  he  wishes.  But  this  is  not  so. 
There  is  a  section  of  the  town  nearly  10  miles  from  this 
school.  It  is  away  back  on  the  hills,  where  the  roads  are 
poor,  and  drift  badly  in  Winter,  The  inhabitants  are 
for  the  most  part  poor,  and  their  only  chance  of  educat¬ 
ing  their  children  is  the  little  schoolhouse  on  the  corner. 
The  .$20,000  school  is  as  inaccessible  to  them  as  if  it 
were  in  New  York  City.  Some  were  born  there,  and 
have  never  had  a  chance  to  get  away,  and  other  have 
bought  farms  there  because  they  could  not  afford  to  pay 
for  the  luxuries  of  their  more  fortunate  brothers — in¬ 
cluding  $20,000.  schoolhouses.  Now  these  people  are  be¬ 
ing  forced  to  pay  their  share  of  this  expense,  and  Avith¬ 
out  their  consent  or  any  expectation  that  they  will  ever 
receive  one  cent  in  benefit  in  return. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  grant  morse. 


An  Insult  to  Rural  Communities 

District  No.  8,  town  of  Rome,  Oneida  Co.,  is  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  new  school  system,  and  wants  the  law 
repealed.  No  flag  has  been  displayed  for  about  six 
weeks  on  account  of  broken  rope  on  flag  pole.  School- 
house,  or  toilets,  have  not  been  cleaned,  and  boys’  toilet 
is  not  fit  to  go  into.  There  is  a  driven  well  in  school- 
house,  but  no  water  available,  on  account  of  needed  re- 
to  pump.  But  our  taxes  are  nearly  twice  Avhat 
they  weie  lust  year,  and  we  have  a  phj'sical  training 
teacher,  also  a  visiting  school  nurse,  to  see  that  the 
pupils  have  proper  exercise  and  are  properly  cared  for, 
J.his  is  not  ment  to  censure  our  town  board,  as  thev 
are  widely  scattered  over  the  town,  and  are  very  busv 
men.  (I  believe^  they  all  own  and  Avork  farms.)  I 
doubt  very  much  if  they  are  any  better  pleased  with  the 
new  system  than  the  people  they  are  trying  to  serve  are 
in  Verona,  the  adjoining  town,  taxes  are  three  times 
what  they  Avere  last  year,  with  no  better  results.  J’he 
general  agreement  is  that  the  new  laAV  is  an  insult  to 
rural  communities,  as  it  deprives  them  of  governing 
their  local  affaii^.  It  must  be  admitted  that  some  dis¬ 
tricts  have  not  done  what  they  should  for  their  schools 
but  how  does  this  new  law  help  them,  and  what  does  a 
district  superintendent  of  schools  draw  his  salary  for’ 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.  n.  g.  l>niu:ii.s.  ‘ 


(( 


Conservation  ”  of  Grain  Sacks 


I  Avant  to  have  a  talk  with  you  about  a  little  dod"< 
the  gram  dealers  of  Baltimore  are  trying,  success 
fully,  on  poultrymen.  They  have  gradually  raised  th< 
price  of  the  burlap  sacks  in  which  they  ship  grain  fron 
five  cents  each  up  to  20  cents,  claiming  a  shortage  a: 
rraponsible.  Now  they  have  issued  a  statement  tha 
the  sacks  are  not  exchangeable,  and  also  that  they  wil 
not  buy  them  back,  as  formerly,  thus  proving  that  ther( 
IS  no  shortage.  You  see,  in  this  way  they  add  20  centi 
to  each  two  bushels  of  grain,  and  we  have  no  way  o 
protecting  ourselves.  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Hoover,  t< 
call  his  attention  to  it,  and  I  thought  perhaps  you  wouli 
like  to  ascertain  if  this  is  a  country-Avide  agreemen 
among  dealers  in  grain.  t, 

■  Maryland. 


we  Avould 

like  to  know  if  it  is  being  worked  out  elsewhere.  In 
most  places  the  dealers  seem  willing  to  take  the 
sacks.  How  is  it  in  your  market? 

In  reply  to  his  letter  to  Mr.  Hoover,  our  Maryland 
friend  received  the  following  note  from  Mr,  George 
.Tackson,  second  vice-president  of  the  Food  Administra¬ 
tion  Grain  Corporation : 

“I  have  made  an  investigation  of  the  question  of  bur¬ 
lap  bags  and  find  that  the  stock  of  burlap  in  this  country 
is  now  short  and  that  the  price  of  burlap  bags  has  ma¬ 
terially  advanced  in  every  section.  It  was  formerly  the 
custom  of  dealers  to  send  to  the  country  for  shipment 
of  wheat  second-hand  bags,  but  owing  to  the  high  price 
and  scarcity  of  these  second-hand  bags  the  practice  has 
been  discontinued  and  it  is  no  longer  a  custom  at  this 
point.  By  finding  out  before  the  purchase  is  made  what 
price  the  seller  Avill  charge  for  bags  you  will  find  by 
making  this  a  .part  of  your  original  contract  that  you 
Avill  get  bags  m  this  competitive  manner  much  cheaper 
than  by  buying  the  grain  and  letting  the  shipper  charge 
you  Avhatever  he  pleases  for  the  bags.” 
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I  WOMAN  AND  HOME  | 
From  Day  to  Day 

Breathes  There  a  Man 

Brcathep  ♦^Lere  a  man,  with  soul  so  dead- 
Who  never  tc  Llmself  hath  said, 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land. 

Whose  heart  hath  ne’er  within  him  hurn’d, 
As  hmne  his  footsteps  he  hath  turn’d. 
From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand? 

If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  well ; 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell; 

High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name. 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim ; 
Despite  those  titles,  power  and  pelf, 

The  wretch,  concentred  all  in  self. 

Diving,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown. 

And.  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down, 

To  the  vile  dust,  from  whence  he  sprung. 
Unwept,  nnhonor’d,  and  unsung. 

— ffir  Walter  Scott. 

* 

TirouSANDS  of  women  all  over  New 
York  State  are  now  thinking  of  the  fran¬ 
chise,  and  wishing  for  knowledge  that  will 
make  their  political  rights  a  power  for 
good.  Not  all  men  approach  tbe  franchise 
in  the  same  spirit,  yet  many  of  them  will 
be  very  critical  of  the  woman  voter.  We 
think  circles  of  women,  as  well  as  in¬ 
dividuals,  will  want  to  read  and  study 
this  Winter  with  special  reference  to 
State  government.  Two  very ’useful  works 
are  “Women’s  Part  in  Government,”  by 
William  II.  Allen,  price  .$1..^,  and  “The 
Government  of  New  York,”  by  William 
C.  Morey,  price  75  cents.  There  are  three 
subjects  which,  we  believe,  will  engage 
the  special  attention  of  women  voters  in 
this  State,  apart  from  purely  farm  prob¬ 
lems  ;  they  are  labor  laws  affecting  women 
and  children,  the  care  of  dependent  chil¬ 
dren,  and  efficient  control  of  traffic  in  in¬ 
toxicants.  It  is  very  instructive  to  note 
that  before  New  Y^ork’s  women  voters 
were  a  week  old  tha  leading  politicians 
were  all  eager  for  their  best  interests — 
and  their  votes. 

The  United  States  Food  Administra¬ 
tion  calls  attention  to  false  reports  as  to 
shortage  of  salt,  laundry  blue  and 
matches,  which  caused  excessive  buying 
and  hoarding  of  these  commodities  recent¬ 
ly.  In  each  case  there  was  absolutely  no 
foundation  for  the  rumors  of  scarcity,  and 
the  Food  Administration  believes  that 
these  reports,  coming  in  successive  waves, 
are  due  to  enemy  propaganda.  Frenzied 
buying  of  any  commodity  upsets  commer¬ 
cial  conditions,  and  is  a  cause  of  popular 
unrest.  Anything  that  causes  general  dis¬ 
content  is  helpful  to  the  country’s  ene¬ 
mies.  More  shocking  still  is  the  secret 
circulation  of  fraudulent  letters  purport¬ 
ing  to  come  from  American  soldiers  in 
France,  which  originate  with  enemy 
agents.  These  letters  profess  to  show 
shocking  conditions  of  losses  and  casual¬ 
ties  on  the  other  side  concealed  by  the 
National  Government.  .The  barbarity  of 
this  fraud  will  come  home  to  everyone 
who  has  relatives  or  friends  on  the  firing 
line.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  fraud 
will  be  tried  extensively  in  rural  districts, 
and  we  urge  all  farm  families  to  be  on 
their  guard  against  it.  Do  not  accept  as 
truth  any  anonymous  letters  purporting 
to  come  from  our  soldiers ;  do  not  give 
currency  to  slanderous  stories  attacking 
army,  navy  or  Bed  Cross,  but  endeavor  to 
run  them  down  and  discover  their  origin, 
and  report  any  persistent  treason-monger 
to  the  Federal  authorities.  The  more  loy¬ 
ally  we  uphold  our  nation  and  its  authori¬ 
ties  at  home,  the  safer  we  make  the  world 
for  our  fighting  men  abroad,  and  the  soon¬ 
er  we  bring  about  tbe  just  and  lasting 
peace  we  long  for. 

Anyone  who  neglected  to  attend  to 
small  repairs  needed  by  stoves  and  heat¬ 
ers  this  year  is  likely  to  regret  it ;  fac¬ 
tory  conditions  are  such  that  delay  is 
liable  to  occur  in  all  lines,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  metal  trades.  The  furnace 
man’s  advice  is  to  have  all  heating  ap- 
plinces  cleaned  and  inspected  in  Spring, 
thus  giving  ample  time  for  needed  re¬ 
pairs.  The  coming  Winter  presents  se¬ 
rious  problems  to  many  households  in 
the  prevalent  fuel  shortage.  Happy  the 
farmer  with  a  good  woodlot  and  a  big 
pile  of  well-iseasoned  cordwood.  Tbcrc 
is  need  to  conserve  all  forms  of  fuel, 
and  all  the  wood  about  the  farm,  old 
fence  posts,  rails  and  odd  pieces,  should 
he  properly  cared  for.  We  often  see 
piles  of  old  railroad  ties  being  burned 
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along  the  track  to  get  them  out  of  the 
way,  and  regret  the  wasted  heat  and 
energy  thus  thrown  away. 


A  Nutritious  Cereal 

Buttermilk  may  be  used  instead  of 
water  or  skim-milk  in  preparing  cereals, 
as  rolled  oats,  oatmeal,  ground  whole 
wheat,  barley,  etc.  The  best  way  is  to 
put  the  cereal  in  the  milk  before  putting 
it  on  the  stove.  You  have  to  stir  it  all  the 
time  until  it  boils,  then  let  it  simmer  on 
back  of  stove  on  asbestos  plate  for  some 
time.  Barley  is  fine  after  simmering  two 
or  three  hours.  This  cereal  is  the  por¬ 
ridge  of  the  Holland  farmer  for  at  least 
two  suppers  a  week.  They  eat  it  with 
molasses. 

In  Holland,  barley  and  buttermilk  pre¬ 
pared  in  this  way  is  sold  to  a  large  extent 
by  the  creameries,  steamed,  ready  for  use, 
in  quart  and  pint  bottles  Buttermilk 
boiled  with  wheat  flour  or  rice  flour  is  the 
universal  food  given  there  to  babies  who 
must  do  without  mother’s  milk.  It  is 
sweetened  with  milk  or  sugar,  and  thinned 
with  water,  according  to  age. 

MBS.  W.  J.  SCIIEPP-CORNELTSSEN. 


Corn  Sticks 

In  a  recent  issue  you  request  a  recipe 
for  corn  sticks.  The  following  is  a  never- 
failing  recipe:  Beat  one  egg  very  light; 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


0432  Tiicbod  P-ess, 
10  and  18  years. 
Price  15  cents. 


00(H  Clilld’s  Honip- 
ers.  1,  2  and  4  years. 
Price  10  cents. 


0500  Gown  with  Sur-  0.387  Chemi.ie  Gown, 
Idice  Vest,  34  to  44  34  to  42  bust.  Price 

bust.  Price  15  cents.  15  cents. 


add  two  cups  of  buttermilk  and  one  cup¬ 
ful  of  sweet  milk ;  into  this  sift  2i/£,  cups 
of  white  cornmeal,  one  teaspoonful  of 
baking-powder,  and  one  teaspoonful  each 
•of  soda  and  salt.  Pour  info  bread-stick 
irons,  greased  and  smoking  hot,  bake  in 
quick  oven  until  brown  all  over. 

MRS.  J.  A.  w. 


Soda  Cracker  Recipe  ;  Conservation  Cake 

Can 'anyone  give  me  recipe  for  commer¬ 
cial  soda  crackers,  also  cream  crackers? 
I  am  sure  I  could  duplicate  them  if  I 
knew  bow  to  mix  them.  They  are  ex- 
tremel.v  high  to  buy  for  a  large  family. 
In  return  for  this  favor  I  am  sending  a 
recipe  for  an  eggless,  butterless,  milkless, 
sugarless  cake,  which  I  am  sure  some  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  will  appreciate  and 
enjoy,  and  I  believe  it  will  also  meet  Mr. 
Hoover’s  -approval. 

Boil  together  one  cup  of  the  best  New 
Orleans  molasses,  IVi  cups  of  water,  one 
cup  of  raisins,  one-tbird  cup  of  shorten¬ 
ing,  one  cup  of  nut  meats,  one  teaspoon 
of  cinnamon,  'pinch  of  salt,  for  four  min¬ 
utes.  When  cool  add  two  cups  of  flour 
to  which  has  been  added  a  rounding  tea¬ 
spoon  of  soda.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
for  85  minutes.  mbs.  I..  R. 


Keeping  Scrapple  in  Missouri 

TVTiat  method  would  you  advise  for  tbe 
keeping  of  scrapple  in  a  mild  climate  such 
as  prevails  in  Missouri  throughout  the 
Winter?  r.  m.  h. 

The  only  plan  we  can  suggest  is  to  can 
the  meat,  with  the  liquid  in  which  it  is 
boiled,  and  then  when  scrapple  is  desired, 
heat  the  canned  meat  and  thicken  the 
liquid  after  the  usual  manner,  seasoning 
as  desired.  This  would  remove  all  risk 
of  its  not  keeping,  and  fresh  scrapple 
could  be  prepared  throughout  the  season. 
If  any  of  our  readers  have  a  plan  fo? 
keeping  scrapple  through  the  season,  in 
a  mild  climate,  we  should  like  to  learn 
their  methods. 


Three  Peanut  Recipes 

Peanut  Stuffing  for  Fowl. — One  loaf  of 
stale  bread,  four  drops  of  onion  juice,  one 
teaspoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  one  cup¬ 
ful  of  roasted  peanuts,  one  tablespoonfiil 
of  blitter,  poultry  seasoning  and  cream. 
Crumble  the  bread  and  season  to  taste 
with  salt,  paprika,  a  small  quantity  of 
powdered  sweet  herbs  or  poultry  season¬ 
ing,  the  onion  juice  and  chopped  parsley, 
to  this  add  one  cupful  of  roasted  peanut 
meats  which  have  been  skinned  and 
ground,  and  one  tablespoonful  of  melted 
butter ;  mosten  a  bit  with  thin  cream,  and 
stuff  at  least  two  hours  before  roasting. 

Peanut  Muffins. — One-fourth  cupful  of 
butter,  one-third  cupful  of  sugar,  one  egg, 
one-half  cupful  of  milk,  14^  cupfuls  of 
flour,  one-half  cupful  of  chopped  peanuts, 
and  24^  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder. 
Cream  the  butter,  add  the  sugar  and  well- 
beaten  egg,  sift  baking  powder  with  flour, 
add  one-half  cupful  of  chopped  peanut 
meats  to  flour,  then  alternating  with  milk 
add  to  first  mixture.  Bake  in  buttered 
gem  pans  in  a  brisk  oven. 

Nut  Loaf. — One-half  pint  of  shelled 
i-oasted  peanuts,  one-half  pint  of  dry 
peas,  two  cupfuls  of  bread  crumbs,  one 
cupful  of  milk,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
one  saltspoonful  of  pepper,  one  heaping 
tablespoonful  of  butter,  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  kitchen  bouquet  and  one  egg.  Soak 
tile  peas  in  water  over  night,  drain,  then 
boil  them  until  tender,  drain  again,  press 
them  through  a  sieve,  add  the  peanuts, 
chopped,  bread  crumbs,  salt,  pepper,  milk, 
butter,  kitclien  bouquet  and  the  egg  well 
beaten.  Pour  into  a  buttered  baking-dish 
and  hake  in  a  moderate  oven  for  one  hour. 

HELEN  A.  LYNAN. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

HorseorCow  hide.  Calf  or  other  skins 
with  hair  or  fur  on,  and  make  them 
into  coats  ( for  men  and  women),  robes, 
ru^  or  grioves  when  so  ordered.  Your 
fur  goods  will  cost  you  loss  than  to  buy 
them  and  be  worth  more. 

Our  illustrated  cstaiog  gives  a  lot  ot 
information.  It  tells  now  to  take  off 
and  care  for  hides :  how  and  when  we 
pay  the  freight  both  ways ;  about  our 
safe  dyeing  process  on  cow  and  horse 
hide,  call  and  otner  skins;  about  tno 
fur  goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell, 
taxiderm.v.  etc. 

Then  we  have  recently  got  out  an¬ 
other  we  can  our  Fashion  book,  wholly 
devoted  to  lashion  plates  of  muffs, 
neckwear  and  other  fine  fur  garments, 
With  prices  :  also  fur  garments  reniod- 
sled  and  repaired. 

You  can  have  either  book  by 
Srour  correct  address  naming" 
both  books  if  you  need  both. 

The  Crosby  Frisian 
671  Lyell  Ave., 


GRIMM'S  Maple  Syrup  Evaporators 

^Vhat  the  GRIMM  EVAPORATOR  has  done  for  othei’s — 
it  will  do  for  you — fast  and  shallow  boilinpr  and  thesiphon, 
which  clarifies  the  liquid,  piNXluces  QUALITY.  We  will 
biafrer  profits  by  ^vlnsr  you  f* 

LrsBDoattho  APPAJ 

»er.  The  supply  L _ 

hausted— the  aemand 
la  Increasii^  rapidly. 
Our  COMAiCTELY 
—  DIPPED  EVAP- 
-  ATOR  will  pro- 
_uce  the  beat  quality 
of  MAPLE  rSYRUP. 
ORDER  NOW. 

Ask  for  catalog 
and  state 
number  of  treos 
you  tap, 

G.  H.  GRIMM  ESTATE  Rutland.  Vt. 


TEA  &  COFFEE 

By  Parcel  Post 

Same  prices  as  prevail  at  our  100  stores. 

Best  Tea,  or 


TRIAL 

OFFER 


]s.na  lOC, 


for  i  Ib. 


Best  CoiTeo. 

5J4  lbs.  San-Bo  Coffee  for  $1.00 


Write  for  JAMES  VAN  DYK  CO. 
Price  List  51  Barclay  Street,  New  York  City 


Rogers  Wood-Rim  Baoios  |rA  W: 

JOSEPH  KOGERS,  Jr.,  Earmingtlale,  N.  J. 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leallier  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold— “RuuAii  New- 
Yokkeu”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  Issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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Conserving  Household  Furniture 
Pakt  1. 

The  method  of  moving  cabinet  furni¬ 
ture  has  much  to  do  with  its  longevity. 
To  pull  and  jerk  a  piece  about  violently 
means  the  straining  of  every  joint,  for 
all  cabinet  furniture  consist  of  various 
parts  held  together  by  some  style  of 
joint.'  The  metal  tenon.s  and  sockets  of 
bedsteads  are  held  in  place  by  screws, 
and  the  thoftghtle.ss  pulling  and  swing¬ 
ing  of  a  bedstead  n)ay  so  enlarge  the 
screw  holes  that  either  the  tenon  or 
(he  socket  may  pull  out,  causing  a 
breakdown,  possibly  a  broken  tenon,  and 
a  large  amount  of  household  annoyance. 
Dining-room  tables  have  been  known  to 
collapse-  when  pulled  into  place,  and 
even  when  ready  for  serving  a  meal — 
a  real  catastrophe.  The  only  safe  method 
is  to  shove  or  lift  all  cabinet  furniture. 
Chairs  are  susceptible  to  either  good  or 
bad  treatment.  It  takes  an  especially 
strong  chair  long  to  survive  a  heavy 
man  in  a  tipped-back  position,  or  the 
restlessness  of  children.  Chair  seats  are 
expected  to  be  renewed,  but  a  wrecked 
<hair  frame  must  go  to  the  furniture 


hospital.  Aside  from  a  couch,  ui»hol- 
stered  furniture  is  a  questionable  invest¬ 
ment  f(jr  the  small  income,  requiring 
daily  brushing — a  que.stion  of  dusting 
both  the  frame  and  the  woven  material. 
Itureau  drawers-,  whether  or  not  affected 
by  dampness,  are  especially  sensitive  to 
impulsiveness  in  drawing  out  or  .shoving 
in. 

Stoves  require  a  laiger  outlay  of  money 
than  any  single  piece  of  necessary  fur¬ 
niture,  and  every  »housewife  should 
thoroughly  understand  every  lirecheck, 
damper,  and  especially  the  firegrate, 
not  only  how  to  manipulate  each  for 
desired  results,  but  why.  Open  up 
your  kitchen  range  and  heating  stove, 
and  investigate  the  mechanical  “why,” 
then,  when  your  grate  or  dump  refuse 
to  work,  yon  can  remedy  the  matter  with 
intelligence,  instead  of  ignorantly  apply¬ 
ing  force  to  remove  a  piece  of  coal 
and  taking  chances  with  a  broken  gi-ate 
or  other’  part.  Stoves  cost  too  mrich 
good  money  for  the  bad  treatment  they 
are  forced  to  receive,  sqch  as  dropping 
stove  covers  on  the  floor ;  placing  flat¬ 
iron  or  heavy  kettls  on  the  hot  top  of  a 
range  in  a  forcible  manner;  spilling  cold 


water  on  the  heater  ii-on,  and  allowing  ' 
hot  food  to  boil  over,  all  of  which  will 
have  an  effect  in  making  a  stove  look 
old  ;  even  if  no  actual  cracks  appear,  the 
covers  will  not  fit  perfectly,  and  the 
toj)  will  show  a  depression  in  the  center, 
the  direct  results  of  a  lack  of  timely 
caution  thoughtles.sncss  in. thinking  that 
iron  is  “iron”  and  will  stand  any  kind 
of  treatment  forever  and  forever.  ^ 

A  good  kitchen  stove  wdll  outlast 
tw’o,  if  not  three,  water  tanks.  When  i 
the  first  tank  le.aks,  h.ave  it  repaired, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  a  new  tank 
made,  and  if  made  small  enough  to  fit 
inside  the  old  one,  so  much  the  better, 
then,  hold  the  new  tank  in  reserve  until 
the  old  one  leaks  again,  then  place  the 
new  one  inside  the  old,  thus  conserving 
the  new.  Stovepipes  and  elbows  last 
much  longer  if  cleaned'  tw'ice  a  year; 
and  in  placing  a  length  of  pipe,  never 
have  the  joint  (seam)  downward,  and 
move  the  pipe  around  somewhat  each 
time  that  the  destructive  ashes  may 
not  rest  too  long  in  one  section.  Before 
removing  a  stovepipe,  always  beginning 
at  the  stove,  mark  each  length  at  each  j 


joint  numerally  with  ch.-ilk  or  starch, 
and  thus  avoid  trouble  in  relittiug.  The 
oven  door,  the  i.s-iuglass  and  even  the 
ashpan  are  each  worth  thoughtfulness, 
and  will  abide  with  the  household  that 
much  longer.  All  things  considered, 
there  are  more  old  memories  that  cluster 
about  a  kitchen  stove  than  any  other 
one  piece  of  furniture. 

Floor  coverings  are  always  a  problem, 
the  variety  demanding  different  methods 
of  care,  according  to  material.  Even 
an  unpaintcd  floor  wdll  last  longer  if 
mopped  only  in  lukew-arm  water,  for 
hot  wat<!r  sinks  into  the  grain  of  the 
wood,  Ciuising  it  to  swell.  The  freipient 
expansion  and  contraction  do  not  add 
to  the  longevity  of  an  unpainted  kitchen 
floor.  Warm  water  with  a  little  kero¬ 
sene  oil  is  better  for  a  painted  floor  and 
for  oilcloth  than  hot  soapsuds. 

JIKDOKA  CORUKTT. 


Two  are  better  than  one,  because  they 
have  a  goo<l  reward  for  their  labor.  For 
if  they  fall  the  one  will  lift  up  his  fel¬ 
low;  but  woe  to  him  that  be  alone  when 
he  falleth,  for  he  hath  not  another  to  help 
h'm  up. — Ecclesiastes  4  :  0-10. 
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EMBROIDERY  DESIGNS 

Tlio  carriage  cover  and  jiillow  that  wc 
Lave  Illustrated  l.s  an  exceptionally  Lean- 
tifiil  design.  The  Btltching  Is  very  sim¬ 
ple,  requiring  only  the  buttonhole  stitch 
for  the  scallops,  the  satin  stitch  for  the 
rosettes,  French  knots  for  the  small  flow¬ 
ers  of  the  clusters,  the  lazy  daisy  stb'-h 
for  the  foliage  and  small  separate  flowers, 
and  outline  stitch  for  the  baskets,  birds 
and  stem.  The  design  is  very  pretty  em¬ 
broidered  in  white,  or  in  Idne,  medium 
for  the  foliage  and  baskets,  and  light 
on  the  flowers.  Itose  pink  is  another 
pretty  shade  to  use.  'J’he  designs  are 
stamped  on  line  white  wide  cord  pique, 
and,  with  mercerized  floss,  costs  for  the 
can-iage  eover.  No.  108(1,  g.'lc.  No.  lO.SOa, 
pillow,  ilOc. 


For  Bread 
For  Cake 
For  Pastry 


w 


You  Need 
But  One  Flour 


A  good,  all-around  flour  will  make 
more  than  good  bread.  It  will  make 
delicious  cake  and  pastry,  too. 

Pillsbury’s  Best  is  a  good,  all-around 
flour.  It  makes  tender,  flakey  pie-crust, 
and  light,  fluffy,  full-flavored  cakes,  as 
well  as  perfect  bread.  Be  careful  not 
to  use  too  much  flour — that’s  all.  Pills¬ 
bury’s  Best  is  a  “thirsty”  flour  and  a 
little  of  it  goes  a  long  way.  In  mixing 
it  use  plenty  of  liquid. 

Y ou  don’t  need  one  flour  for  bread, 
one  for  cake  and  pastry,  and  one  for 
something  else.  With  Pillsbury’s  Best 
in  the  kitchen,  you  are  equipped  for 
baking  anything.  Think  of  the  con¬ 
venience  of  not  having  to  bother  with 
“special”  flours  I 

Pillsbury’s  Best  flour  is  built  for  all- 
around  home  use.  Don’t  think  of  it 
as  a  bread  flour  merely.  Think  of  it 
as  “the  flour  for  every  purpose.” 

The  Flour  Question  Settled 


Pillabury  Flour  Mills  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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This  is  the 
Kind  of  Horse  the 
Government  Wants 


£S‘  wmr  i 


No  horse  with  a  Spavin,  Splint,  Ringbone,  Curb, 
Bony  Growth,  Capped  Hock,  Wind  Puff,  Strained 
Tendon  or  Sweeny  can  now  pass  the  keen-eyed 
Inspectors  of  the  Government  Remount  Stations. 

Splendid-looking  horses  —  otherwise  sound— are 
being  turned  down  because  of  some  blemish 
that  could  be  quickly  cured  with 

Gombault's 

Caustio  Balsam 


Here  is  your  chance  to  make  money  for  yourself  anti 
at  the  same  time  help  in  the  Government’s  great 
Thrift  and  Production  movement. 

Put  your  horse  into  condition  with  Gombault’s 
Caustic  Balsam.  A  safe  and  reliable  remedy. 


Gombault*s  Caustic  Balsam 


applied 


immediately  after  burns,  bruises  or  cuts,  is  a  perfect 
antiseptic — ^soothing  and  healing.  An  absolutely  safe 
external  remedy  for  man  or  beast. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  will 
surely  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold 
by  druggists,  or  sent  by  parcel  post  with  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc. 

The  Lawrence- Williams  Go.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


,  With  this  wonderful  new  Llb- 
,  bey  Automatlo  Water  Bowl. 

,  Each  bowl  controls  own  water 
,  supply.  Animal  moves  lever, 
opening:  water  valve,  when  it 
starts  to  drink.  Lever 
swings  back  closing  valve 
AV  yf — when  animal  stops  drinking. 

VV  No  float  tank  r^uired.  BowTa 

may  be  put  at  different  heights 
r  or  in  any  stall  or  pen.  Cannot 
overflow;  cannot  get  out  of  order; 
almost  no  water  left  in  bowl.  Most 
sanitary  bowl  ever  sold.  Prevents  spread  of  con- 
,  tagious  diseases.  Increased  milk  yield  quickly 
I  pays  back  cost.  Saves  labor;  saveB^®^  ^ 

I  feed.  Write  today.  If  interested  in  — cJ 
■  Stanchions,  Stalls,  Carriers,  etc., 

I  ask  for  General  Catalog.  Sent  free. 

A.  LIBBEY  COMPANY 

[280  Marion  St.  Oshkosh,  WIs. 


Dorit  blame  youi*  G>WS' 
Get  this  Book'Its  Free 


It  shows  the  way  to  make 
more  money  on  your  cows. 
Written  by  authorities  on 
dairj' feeding.  Tells 
why  the  famous 

HARDER 
SILOS 

aro  used  by  the  V.  S. 
Govt,  and  tliousands 
of  successful  dairy- 
fiictt.  Write  today 
and  get  this  valu¬ 
able  book. 

Harder  Mft.  Co., 


Bex  11  Cobleskill.N.y. 


MlNERAL'"o"vl«r 
HEAVE5?ara 
^COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

BEND  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
safiafaction  or 
money  refunded 

$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  for  descriptive  bookiet^ 


MINEBIU.  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg.  Pa* 


ABSORBIne 

TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
or  Muscles.  Stops  the  lameness  and 
pain  from  a  Splint,  Side  Bone  or 
Bone  Spavin.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone  and  horse  can  be  used.  $2  a 
Bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  De¬ 
scribe  your  case  for  special  instruc- 
tiont  and  interesting  horse  Book  2  M  Free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind,  reduces  Strained,  Torn  Liga¬ 
ments.  Swollen  Glands,  Veins  or  Muscles; 
Heals  Cuts,  Sores,  Ulcers.  Allays  pain.  Pries 
Bl.OOs  boniest  dealer!  or  delivered.  Book  "Evidenee"  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass, 


The  Modern 
Gas 

Tractor 


Its  construction, 
utility,  opera, 
tlon  and  repair. 


Tho 
latest 
and  most 

romp le to  By  Victor  W.  Page. 

n  6'/4X7'/2.  Cl.  475  pp.  24  III. 

“tract.  3  folding  plates, 

ors  and  tractor  nower  plants,  treating  exhaustively 
on  their  design  and  construction,  and  giving  coinpleta 
instructions  on  their  care,  operation  and  repair.  It 
describes  all  Ignition  systems,  all  types  of  vaporizers 
and  carburetors,  latest  forms  of  power  plants  and 
installations,  clutches,  speed  changing  and  re^er.sing 
gears,  all  frame  parts  and  their  functions,  and  every 
recent  improvement  in  tractor  and  auxiliary  appli¬ 
ances.  All  types  and  sizes  of  gasoline,  kerosene  and 
oil  tractors  are  fully  described.  Every  pliase  of 
traction  engineering  practice  is  fully  covered. 


The  above  book  will  be  sent  postpaid  for  Two 
New  Yearly  Subscriptions  or  Twenty  Ten-week  Trial 
Subscriptions  or  Four  Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions 
or  One  New  Yearly  Subscription  and  Two  Renewal 
Subscriptions. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y, 


Kendall’S  Spavin  Treatment 


oldg  reliable  remedy  you  can  de¬ 
pend  on  for  Spavin#  Curb#  Splint* 
XUngbone  or  lameness,  lliou* 
sands  have  proved  It  invaluable.  | 
Get  a  fx>tt!e  from  your  druc'crist.  I 
I^ce  perbottlell.Ift  6  for$5.50| 

••TreatiseontheHorae'^Free  at  drug* I 
gist  or  from^Dr.  B.  J.  KENDALL  €0.»l 
CnoBbnrg  Fsll*!  Yt.^  P.  Ss  Ap| 


'"A  cow  8  health  is  not  complete  without  a  perfect  udder. 
Caked  Bag,  bo  likely  to  occur  at  the  calving  period,  fa 
quickly  eliminated  by  applying  Bag  Balm*  the  great  heal* 
ing,  penetrating  ointment. 

Sores,  cute. chaps  bruises, cracks, bunches,  cow  pox, fever 
spots  and  other  udder  troubles  promptly  clear  up  when  Bag 
J&ilm  is  used.  Sold  by  druggists  ana  feed  dealers  in  large 
60c.  packages  Booklet*  *n^ry  Wrinkles,**  free. 


Dairy 

AMOcIatlon 

Co.* 

Lyndonvllte# 

Vt. 


Live  Slock  and  Dairy 


A  Cow  Testing  Association  :  Important 
Things  Learned 

During  the  month  of  November  280 
cows  were  tested  in  the  Blooming  Grove. 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Cow  Testing  Associa¬ 
tion.  Sixteen  of  these  cows  produced  over 
40  pounds  of  fat.  The  high  cow,  a  pure¬ 
bred  Ayrshire,  owned  by  Atterkill  Farms, 
'VN'aSliingtonville,'  produced  5.3.4  pounds  of 
fat  from  954  pounds  of  milk,  testing  5.G 
per  cent.  The  herd  which  averaged  high¬ 
est  was  a  grade  Ayrshire  herd  owned  by 
Sears  &  Howell,  Blooming  Grove.  Sixty 
c-ows  in  this  herd,  including  a  goodly  num¬ 
ber  of  cows  which  have  been  milking  for 
some  time,  averaged  for  the  month  26.79 
pounds  of  fat  from  672.5  pounds  of  milk, 
an  average  test  of  4.1  per  cent.  The  high 
coAV  in  this  herd  produced  49..3  pounds  of 
fat  from  1.173  pounds  of  milk,  te.sting  4.2 
per  cent.  The  highest  Holstein  cow,  own¬ 
ed  bj'  "V^'nlter  Brown,  Salisbury  Mills, 


a  disinterested  person  do  the  work  which 
means  dollars  and  cents  to  him. 

The  association  is  another  means  of  get¬ 
ting  the  boys  interested  and  keeping  them 
on  the  farm.  The  tester,  is  usually  a 
young  man  who  means  to  have  a  dairy  of 
his  own  some  day,  and  he  does  stimulate 
an  interest  in  cow's.  To  keep  our  boys 
on  the  farm  we  must  have  somethiug  to 
hold  them  and  nothing  appeals  so  much 
to  a  true  farm  hoy  as  the  breeding  uj)  of 
a  herd  of  cattle.  samuel  sakei.. 

New  York. 


Weighing  Hogs  by  Measurement 

How  can  a  farmer  without  good  scales 
tell  the  weight  of  a  pig  by  measurement? 
For  instance,  one  man  says  he  has  a  little 
sow  which  measures  as  follows:  P’rom 
tail  to  ears.  48  inches ;  girth  back  of  fore 
legs,  48  inches ;  girth  around  the  belly,  54 
inches.  How  much  does  such  a  sow 
weigh?  Can  you  give  ns  any  rule  or 


A  Group  of  Brood  Sows. 


See  Page  1432 


produced  48  pounds  of  fat  from  1,170 
pounds  of  milk,  testing  4.1  per  cent. 

One  of  the  benefits  a  dairyman  receives 
from  this  work  is  the  knowledge  of  the 
worthi  of  the  dams  of  the  calves  he  is 
going  to  rai.se.  It  also  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  the  right  kind  of  a  sire. 
This  last  is  showm  remarkably  well  in  one 
of  our  herds.  Three  cows  in  this  herd 
have  daughters  which  freshened  this  Fall. 
The  dams  are  all  very  good  cows,  as  good 
as  anyone  would  want  to  keep.  They  are 
good  testers,  averaging  between  them  3.7 
per  cent.  The  daughters,  however,  will 
never  milk  as  w'ell  as  their  dams,  and 
their  average  test  is  2.9  per  cent.  Reason, 
the  sire.  Although  a  purebred,  Ms  daugh¬ 
ters  have  shown  him  to  be  a  “purebred 
scrub.”  This  same  dairyman  might  have 
gone  on  breeding  and  never  known  what 
was  the  trouble.  You  can  be  sure  the 
next  sire  he  gets  is  going  to  be  from  a 
dam  whose  record  he  knows. 

Another  thing  I  have  come  to  believe  is 
that  the  Ayrshire  cow'  deserves  more  con¬ 
sideration  at  the  hands  of  the  dairyman. 
They  have  proven  their  worth  beyond  a 
doubt  right  here  in  a  section  where  1161- 
steins  are  exceedingly  popular.  They 
have  produced  milk  cheaper  than  any 
other  cow  in  the  association,  and  returned 
more  money  for  each  dollar  invested  in 
feed.  The  work  here  has  convinced  me 
that  the  average  dairyman  can  make  con¬ 
siderably  more  progress  by  paying  closer 
attention  to  his  feed  cost,  feeding  a  better 
ration,  along  lines  worked  out  by  the  best 
of  feeders,  and  by  lowering  his  cost  of 
production,  than  by  looking  for  higher 
prices  for  his  products.  Nothing  will 
help  him  so  much  in  this  as  milk  scales 
and  a  Babcock  tester.  The  very  men  who 
complain  that  this  takes  too  much  time 
are  those  who  loaf  around  town  when  re¬ 
turning  from  the  creamery.  Even  if  it 
did  take  a  great  deal  of  time,  it  would 
be  the  thing  to  do,  for  by  chance  it  may 
Show  that  the  time  spent  in  milking,  feed¬ 
ing.  etc.,  of  certain  cows  is  profitless. 

One  great  advantage  in  having  an  asso¬ 
ciation  in  one  neighborhood  is  that  tests 
at  the  creameries  can  be  checked  up.  In 
many  localities,  as  at  Chester  and  IMon- 
roe,  N.  Y.,  the  tester  is  hired  jointly  by 
producers  and  creamerymen  to  do  the 
testing,  and  this  does  away  with  all  com¬ 
plaints.  The  creamery  is  satisfied  to  go 
to  extra  expense  to  keep  their  patrons 
satisfied,  and  it  is  only  good  business 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  producer  to  have 


table  by  means  of  which  any  such  fair 
idea  of  the  weight  can  be  known  by  mwi.s- 
urements? 

For  small  cattle  and  calves  of  a  girth 
of  from  three  to  fiv'e  feet,  allow  16  pounds 
to  superficial  foot.  For  pigs  and  sheep 
and  all  cattle  measuring  less  than  three 
feet  girth,  allow  II  pounds  to  the  super¬ 
ficial  foot.  Rule :  Ascertain  the  girth  in 
inches  back  of  the  shoulder.s,  and  the 
length  in  inches  from  the  .Sfiuare  of  the 
buttock  to  a  jioint  oven  with  the  point  of 
the  shoulder-blade.  Multiply  the  girth 
by  the  length  and  divide  the  product  by 
144  for  the  superficial  feet,  aud  then  mul¬ 
tiply  the  superficial  feet  by  number  of 
pounds  allowed  as  above.  How  they  are 
fattened  will  make  some  difference. 

New  J ersey.  joii  .n  p.  babtles. 

T  know  of  no  accurate  way  of  telling 
weights  of  pigs  by  measurements,  though, 
no  doubt,  a  scale  of  sizes  and  weights 
could  he  worked  out.  It  would  at  best, 
however,  be  very  apt  to  be  uni-eliable,  as 
so  many  factors  make  a  variation.  Pigs 
on  a  large  pasture  where  they  get  plenty 
of  exercise  and  grow  muscle  are  more 
solid  than  those  closely  confined.  Durocs 
are  very  solid,  apt  to  he  small  boned  and 
heavy  fleshed,  and  very  deceptive  in 
weight.  The  scales  are  the  only  sure 
“weigh”  I  know  of.  ROY  m’vaugh. 

New  York, 

No  rule  or  table  for  this  purpose  can 
he  correct,  for  no  two  animals  are  built 
exactly  alike,  and  methods  of  feeding  will 
make  a  difference  in  weight  of  animals 
of  the  same  measurements.  Then  again, 
the  breed  has  somethiug  to  do  with  it.  hut 
there  is  an  old-fashioned  way  of  estimat¬ 
ing  these  weights  which  is  approximately 
correct.  That  Is,  to  allow  for  hogs  and 
sheep  11  pounds  to  the  superficial  foot, 
according  to  the  following  rule :  Measure 
ill  inches  the  girth  round  the  breast,  just 
behind  the  shoulder-blade,  and  the  length 
of  the  back  from  the  tail  to  the  fore  part 
of  the  shoulder-blade.  Multiply  the  girth 
by  the  length,  and  divide  by  144  for  the 
superficial  feet,  and  then  multiply  the 
superficial  feet  by  11  pounds,  aud  the 
product  will  be  the  number  of  pounds  of 
pork  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  animal. 
We  never  use  this  method,  because  the 
writer,  and,  usually,  the  man  in  charge  of 
our  pigs  can  stand  by  the  side  of  a  pen 
and  estimate  Avithin  a  few  pounds  what 
one  will  weigh,  hut  we  think  the  above 
will  answer  your  question  as  nearly  as  it 
can  be  answered.  C.  S.  LTJNT. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Feeding  Problems 


Ration  for  Dairy  Cows 

Will  you  advise  me  about  a  good  cow- 
feed?  I  have  corn  on  the  cob,  oats  and 
buckwheat  on  hand,  which  I  could  get  all 
ground  together.  I  wi^h  to  mix  some 
cottonseed  and  bran.  In  what  proportion 
will  it  be  best  to  mix?  I  have  Timothy 
hay.  oat  straw  and  cornstalks  on  hand. 

New  York.  V.  B. 

If  you  have  about  the  same  amount  of 
corn,  oats  and  buckwheat  on  hand,  mix 
them  in  equal  proportions.  If  not,  mix 
them  in  a  proportion  so  mixture  will  last 
you  all  Winter.  Then  these  feeds  are  all 
low  in  protein  and  do  not  differ  greatly 
in  composition.  Since  your  roughage  is 
also  of  low  protein  nature,  you  will  need 
to  use  considerable  cottonseed  meal.  The 
feeds  you  have  on  hand  furnish  sufiBcient 
bulk  and  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  use 
the  bran.  The  grain  ration  might  be  as 
follows:  100  lbs.  corn  and  cobmeal,  100 
lbs.  ground  oats,  100  lbs.  ground  buck¬ 
wheat  and  250  lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  or, 
if  you  wish,  add  100  lbs.  bran  to  the  mix¬ 
ture.  While  this  ration  still  lacks  protein 
required  to  make  it  balance,  it  is  a  good 
palatable  milk-producing  ration.  It 
w’ould,  of  course,  be  greatly  improved  if 
the  quality  of  your  roughage  was  better. 

II.  F.  J. 


Dairy  and  Fattening  Rations 

Will  .\ou  bjilance  a  ration  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  feeds  as  a  base :  Protein,  10  per 
cent ;  fat,  .3.5  per  cent ;  crude  fibei%  mix., 
0  per  cent ;  nitrogen  free  extract,  50  per 
cent.  We  feed  silage  and  the  mixed 
common  hay.  Also  a  ration  for  fattening, 
with  the  above  as  a  base.  a.  G.  M. 

New  York. 

Feed  cows  30  to  35  lbs.  of  silage  per 
head  per  day  and  all  the  hay  they  will 
clean  up.  Make  grain  ration  two  parts 
of  the  feed  you  mention,  one  part  dried 
brewers’  or  distillers’  grains,  two  parts 
cottonseed  meal  and  one  part  wheat  bran. 
Feed  grain  at  rate  of  a  pound  to  3i/4  t<; 
4  Ib.s.  of  milk  produced. 

For  fattening,  use  three  parts  of  the 
feed  you  mention,  two  parts  cottonseed 
meal  and  two  parts  bran.  n.  F.  J. 

Ration  for  Dry  Stock 

Will  you  suggest  a  ration  for  feeding 
young  heifers  ami  dry  cows,  without  the 
use  of  corn  silage?  I  have  plenty  of  oats 
and  hay.  E.  A.  P. 

New  York. 

Feed  what  hay  stock  will  clean  up  and 
make  a  grain  ration  of  10()  parts  ground 
oats,  100  parts  middlings  and  50  parts 
linseed  oilmeal.  Feed  3  to  .5  lbs.  per 
head  per  day.  Keep  the  heifers  in  good 
growing  conditiou  and  have  the  dry  cows 
carrying  good  flesh  at  calving  time. 

n.  F.  J. 


Ration  for  Young  Pigs 

What  is  a  goml  ration  to  feed  young 
pigs?  I  have  to  buy  whatever  I  feed. 
Would  wood  ashes  mixed  with  the  food 
be  good  for  bone  formation  ?  c.  C. 

There  i.s  nothing  like  skim-milk  to  give 
young  pigs  a  good  start.  Particularly  is 
this  true  in  the  Winter,  when  they  can¬ 
not  get  out  on  pasture.  Possibly  you 
have  .some  of  this  available.  Whether  you 
do  or  not,  make  the  grain  ration  50  parts 
middlings,  25  parts  cornmeal  and  25  parts 
tankage.  You  .should  put  the  wood  ashes, 
preferably  containing  charcoal,  in  a  box 
where  pigs  can  have  free  access  to  them. 

il.  F.  .1. 


SWINE 


25!l  to  30?I  protein— 1056  fat.  Less  than  ton 
lots.  3c  lb.  In  100  lb.  bags.  Most  econom¬ 
ical  and  efficient.  Ask  for  Samples. 

Consolidated  Digester  Tankage 

Meat  and  bone.  AOi  to  45^1  protein — fat. 
$65.00  per  ton.  Less  than  ton  lots,  4c  lb. 

CONSOUDATED  DRESSED  BEEF  CO. 

Offenhauser  Department  E 
Stock  Yards  .  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


•.  MISCELLANEOUS  ^ 


For  Sale-One  Yearling  and  Two  Bull  Calves  ^Veued 

Kei;istered.  J.  G.  Schllliug,  Stockbridge,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE 

60  Angus  Cows,  Heifers  and  Bulls 

B.  M.  PATTERSON,  -  Torrington,  Conn. 


AYRSHIRES 


A  mTYMil  A  Y  r>  M botnsexes 

ANlMALS  FOR  SALE 

Run  mostly  light,  $75  and  np-  Top-noteh 
breeding;  everything  guaranteed  that  leaves 
the  farm,  or  money  back. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Washingtonville,  Orange  County,  New  York 


T:^Berksliires 


Majestic  Mammoth,  wt.  407  lbs.  at  7  months,  was 
bred  and  raised  by  me.  Special:  Booking  orders 
for  bred  sows  and  gilts.  Minimum  Prices:  Weaned 
pigs  $:iO  each;  bred  sows  and  gilts,  $100  each. 

CIJ  r'ADTFP  WHITGUERN  FARM 
•  1 1-aV,  WEST  CHESTER, PA. 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood: 

Letter  from  C.  H.  Frederick,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.: 
"Received  the  boar  and  am  pleased  with  him."  Most 
of  our  business  comes  from  repeat  orders  and  from 
old  customers.  This  means  something.  It  is  easy 
to  make  tiie  first  sale.  If  you  follow  it  up  year  after 
year,  it  means  that  your  animals  have  made  good. 
H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Boa  15,  Dundee,  N.Y. 

SPRINGS  ANK  BERKSHIRES 

I  am  booking  orders  for  bred  Gilts  and  Sows  to  far¬ 
row  in  March,  1918.  Have  2  Spring  Boars  weighing 
around  200  lbs.  ready  for  service.  Showed  9  Spring- 
bank  April  farrowed  pigs  in  under  6  months  class  at 
SDrinefleld,  Oct.  17th,  and  was  in  the  money  6  times. 
J.  E.  WATSON,  -  Marbledaie,  Conn. 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

from  2  to  7  months  of  age.  Both  sexes.  Good  In¬ 
dividuals.  Excellent  breeding.  Prices  reasonable. 
TARBELL  FARMS,  Smlthville  Flats,  N.  Y. 

Chester  White  Pigs 

10  wks.  to4  mos.old, includ¬ 
ing  boars  soon  ready  for 
service,  sows  for  breeding. 
All  eligible  to  registry. 
Write  for  circular 

EDWARD  WALTER,  Dept.  R,  Eureka  Stock  Farm,  West  Chester,  Penna 


ISO  PIGS  SHIPPED  C.  0.  D. 

so  CHESTER  WHITES  «HD  MEDIUM  YORKSHIRE  CROSS.  8 
weeks  old.  $7.00  50  BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESTER  WHITES 

CROSS,  8  weeks  old,  $7.00.  SO  0. 1.  C.  &  LARGE  YORKSHIRE 
CROSS, $7.  These  Pigs  are  from  Large, Growthy  stock. 
00  Shoats,  12  weeks  old,  $10.  I).  BEEVES,  I.eilngton.  Ham. 

fwAn  CAYr  Twelve  Full  Blood,  heavy  boned, 
A  WK.  i3/%AjIIj”"iengtliy,  O.  I.  C.  Spuing  Gilts. 
Also  four  extra  well  bred  SpuiNO  Boaks,  not  akin,  these 
sliotes  .ore  eligible  to  registry,  and  a  very  even  lot,  #»*». 
either  sex.  Vernou  Lafler,  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 


:.  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 


Reg 

old,  89  each;  817  pair;  835  trio, 
and  service  boars.  A. 


weeks 

_ _  Spring  gilts 

A.'Schofell,  Heuvelton,  H.  Y. 


REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES^,!'.,",:’ 

Boars,  Gilts,  Bred  gilts  and  Pigs.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Ridgely  Manor  Farm,  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 

“HAMPSHIRES 

Pigs  any  age  ;  bred  gilts  for  fall  farrow. 

Free  circular.  Registered  Guernsey  Bulls. 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM,  Bird-In-Hand,  Box  R,  Pa. _ 

FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORfH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WE8TVIKW  STOCK  FARM,  R. 
F.  1>.  No.  1,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Of  9c— August  boars  $30  each. 

•  !•  S»  SPKIHO  VALLKV  FARM,  Meniphl-  K.  Y. 

Reg.O.LCPIGS  ready  TO  SHIP.  Silver 


BRUBAKER  BROS., 


strain.  Prices  reasonable. 

MIFFLIN  TOWN,  PA. 


Wanted- Young  I  C3r  S  ®oTd^'‘ 

GOOD  UTILITY  .STOCK.  The  Macnlff  Hor. 
ticultural  Co.,  52,  54  and  56  Vesey  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


EUGENE  P.  ROGERS 
>VayTllJ8,  New  York 


Reg.  0. 1.  C. and  Chesier  WhitePige 
For  Sale-40  SlYS.T.  Pigs 

Keady  to  ship.  AS  eaob. 


_  White  and  Berkshire. 
ROUSE  BROS.,  New  Albany,  Pa. 


DOGS 


Airedales  and  Collies  o?“a7 1 

pupit  urown  dogs,  and  brood  matrons.  Large  in¬ 
structive  list,  5c.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland,  Iowa 

fjr  Chr^tmaja  fow  ExtiD  ChoicB  Airedale  Pups 

Also  a  nice  young  bitch.  Pedigreed  stock. 

FRANK  MFAD,  .  ^Amenia,  N.  Y. 

Airedalt  Puppies 

raised.  Address  DARE,  4Q3  W.  57th  St.,  New  York 


ST.  BERNARD  puppies 

Born  Sept.  20th.  They  are  good  specimens  and  sure 
to  please.  Males,  8IS;  females,  815,  This  i.s  ^ 
catalog  price  and  the  fir»t  money  buys  them.  My 
Poultry  and  Stock  catalog  is  free  for  th»  asking.  It’s 
interesting.  EDWIN  A.  SOUDER,  Telford,  Fa. 

Wanted-AireilaleBilch'"SoV”liK.*';;i 

about  one  year  old  and  pedigreed.  Will  pay  $10. 

ItEULAU  FARMS,  _  Flainfield,  N.  J. 

Bloodhound,  and  Guinea  Figs 
\^011ie  A  ups  M:1.S0N  BROS.,  GROVE  CITY,  Pa. 


FERRETS 


] 


FERRETS 


I  raise  them  by  the  thou.s- 
ands  all  kinds.  Buy 
direct,  get  my  prices. 

LEVI  FARNSWORTH.  New  London,  Ohio 

perrets  For  Sale~^5’ 


Angora  Kittens, 


Also  Fox  Terriers  and 
C.  JEWELL,  Spencer,  O. 


HORSES 


Percheron  Stallion  ForSale  Cheap 

ed  and  Registered.  J.  S.  BURNHAM,  Cortland,  New  York 


Your  Opportunity  to  buy  Percheron  Stallion 

at  a  low  price  if  taken  at  once. 

L.  L.  BELDING.  Swanzey,  N.  H. 


ShetiandPonie  s  oiEt 

herd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U.  S. 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

'4®'^  Head  to  select  from.  Twenty-six 
M  ¥  years  experience.  Write  Dept.  L,  for  cata- 
>  lugue.  THE  SHADTSIOE  FARMS,  Korlh  Benton,  Ohio 


liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii! 

Jerseys  for  Net  Prof  its 

You’re  in  the  dairy  business  for 
profit — the  net  profit  that  your 
herd  has  made  you  at  the  end  of 
the  year  will  determine  the  size 
of  your  tank  account.  Jerseys 
yield  the  largest  returns  from  ev¬ 
ery  ounce  of  feed — proved  by  tests 
at  two  great  expositions.  Jersey 
milk  averages  5.3%  butter  fat,  9.1% 

_  solids  not  fat — highest  of  all  breeds.  Buy  a  Jersey  bull. 

^  Write  the  breeders  advertised  below  for  prices,  pedigrees,  etc. 

E  The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  330  West  23rd  Street,  New  York  City  = 


MERIDALE 

JERSEYS 

For  Sale: — Five 
sons  of  Interested 
Prince  2d  95708. 
Out  of  Register  of 
Meritdams.  They 
arethekindthat 
spell  herd  im¬ 
provement. 

■Ayer  &  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


I  lmp.OxfordMajesty 

E  134090 

S  Jersey  breeders  are  seeking  the  Majesty  blood. 
Z:  Majestiei  make  high  tests.  They  win  at  the 
~  shows.  They  top  the  sale*.  Send  for  our  booklet. 

—  H.  G.  TWADDELL.  A.  K.  HEATH 

—  Media,  Pa.  Creamery,  Pa. 


Ben  Robp  Farm 

W oodbury,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

Jersey  bulls  and  bull  calves  of  best  Isliiiid 
and  American  breeding.  Prices  moderate 
W  rite  for  catalog. 


QUALITY 


9$  = 


Brightside 

Farms 


Jerseys  | 

.Animals  from  Register  of  Merit  sires  and  ^ 
dams,  for  sale.  .Address  — 

E.  W.  Mosher  -  Aurora,  N.  Y.  — 

JERSEYS  ?(B  to, 950  i 

Heg.  of  Merit  Production  in  Our  Herd  “ 

Ten  Cows  Average  806  lbs.  Butter  — 

We  offer  young  stock  of  this  high  producing  blood.  “ 

YOUNG  BULLS  AND  HEIFERS.  $100  UP  E 

Blood  Kminent  Uiileigh,  Royal  Majesty,  Golden  — 
Fern’s  Lad,  etc. 

OAKWOOD  FARM,  R.3,  Newburgh,  N.Y.  E 
illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllillllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilli 


HOLSTEINS 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins 

$15  to  $20  each 

ifor  %  Holstein  Heifer  Calves, 
express  paid  in  lots  of  5.26  high 
'grade  close  springer  cows,  fine 
individual*,  heavy  milkers.  40 
heifers;  36  fancy  yearlings;  J2 
registered  cows  ;  36  registei-ed 
heifers ;  registered  and  higli 
grade  bulls. 

J.C.REAGAN.TulIy,N  Y. 


ii 


V ery  W ell  Pleased 

with  the  bull  for  the  price  I  paid”  writes 
a  customer.  We  have  a  Holstein  Bull 
Calf  priced  at  $50  that  will  please  you. 

Markham  &  Puffer,  Avon,  N.  Y. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

4  nn  Fall  cows.  They  are  good  size  and  large 
I UU  prodnceis.  _ 

3(T  ~Fresli  and  nearby  springers.  Grade  Heifer 
U  calves.  Registered  heifer  calves  and  Regist¬ 
ered  bull  calves.  Also  service  bulls  all  ages.  If  you 
want  the  best  we  can  please  you. 

WEBSTER  Sl  WADSWORTH^ 

Dept.  Y  Cortland*  N.  Y. 

Phone  14-F-3  Phone  43-F-2  McGraw 


C 


GUERNSEYS 


Dairy 

the  prize  for  net 
production; 


Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 

Onn  extra  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked  cows. 
tUU  A  number  are  recently  fresli  and  otbers  due  to 
freshen  soon.  Tliey  are  heavy  producers  and  will 
please  you. 

4nn  large,  well  bred  two  and  three  year  old  heifers 
lUU  bred  to  good  registered  H.  F.  bulbs.  All  stock  sold 
with  a  full  guarantee.  Special  price  on  car  load  lots. 

F.  P.  SAUNOERS  &  SON  Springdale  Farms,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Phone  116  or  1476  M 


ForSale-A  Beautiful  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

Born  Oct.16, 1915;  whose  sii-eis  Duke  Hartog  Spofford,  No. 
89708;  Dam  Willard  Bello  De  Kol,  No.  358346.  This  bull  is 
nicely  marked,  about  one-half  black,  and  well  built 
straight  back  and  well  put  together  over  hips.  Owner  will 
sacrifice  this  bull  for  #aOO,  Pedigree  will  be  furnished, 

VEKNON  LAFLEK  -  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 

Maple  Lawn  Holsteins 

High  grade  heifer  calves  sired  by  registered  sire.  Dam’e  record 
29  lbs.  Two  high  grade  heifer  calves  and  registered  bull  calf 
ICO.  Fifty  line  fresh  grade  cows.  Everything  In  Holsteins  both 
registered  and  grades. 

C.  W.  ELLIS,  Jr.  Mapio  Lawn  Farm,  Cortland,  N.  V. 


Reg, 


I^olstein  Bulls  tol2mo^oId*the  be3tbIoodpf 


the  bread*-A.  R.  O.  and  semi-official 
backing.  Sire's  3  dams  average  18.000  Iba.  of  milk — above  4  per 
cant.  Gat  a  bull  from  a  family  of  biff  producers  and  incresM  your 
profits.  Write  for  pediirrees  and  pnees.  Have  a  pair  for  $lSO« 
RA  S.  JARVIS,  Rivtrsidc  Fruit  tnd  Stock  Farms,  Hartwick  Sominary,  N.T. 


High 


Grade  HOLSTEIN  CALVES  S*™' 


fully  marked, 815 
to  830.  Ship  anywhere.  Purebred  registered  Hol- 
ateins,  all  ages.  E.  H.  WOOD,  Cortland,  N.Y, 

CALVES  SHIPPED  CO.D. 

12  choice  Holstein  Heifer  calves,  3  Bull  calves, 
nicely  marked,  from  Heavy  milkers.  830  each, 
D.  BEEVES,  .  Lexington,  MasH. 

30  Head  Reg.  Holsteins 

real  estate.  HARRY  VAIL,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y. 


GOATS 


Wonlnfl— Robert  U.  English 
nanieQ— UOolS  Routed,  Wurren,  I*u, 

Swiss  Goats  milkers. 


Gratle  Bucks,  810; 


Sharpies,  Centre  Square.  Pa 
Pure  Bucku,  830 


In  the  Pan-American  Model 
Breed  Test  the  Guernseys  won 
profit  in  butter  fat 
the  highest  aver¬ 
age  score 
on  butter; 
the  best  rating 
for  color  and 
flavorof  butter; 
the  greatest  return 
for  $1  Invested  in 
food.  Write  for  in¬ 
formation.  (4) 

Americas 

Guernsey  Cattia  Club 
R  Pelerboro,H.H. 
rimru'iinT 


Oak  Farms  Guernseys 

Our  herd  has  been  tested  annually  for  the  past  three 
years  for  tuberculosis  by  tlie  f.  S.  Bureati  of  Animal 
Industry.  Every  animal  sold  subject  to  60  days  retest. 

We  are  ofFeringr  three  bulls  large  enough 
for  service,  priced  from  $150  to  WOO.  Send 
for  extended  pedigrees  and  description. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Mgr. _ COHASSET,  MASS. 

THE  MIXTER  FARMS 

Over  1,600  purebred  Guernseys  have  been  bred 
on  these  farms.  Present  herd  includes  over 

300  GUERNSEYS 

Exceptional  young  bulls  for  sale  at  reasonable 
prices,  sired  by  May  Rose  sire*  and  out  of 
dams  with  A.  R.  records  above  10,000 
lbs.  milk.  Buy  producers. 

J.  S.  CLARK,  Supt.,  HARDWICK,  MASS. 


FOREST  DALE  FARM  0|||:DMCCVC 

R  E G I  S T E R E D 

Bun*  and  llaughter*  ot  “ijingwater  Demonstrator,* 
Jlixter  Demonstrator,  Yoeman’s  King  of  the  Ma^  Jeth- 
roe’s  Masher  of  Forestdale.  From  A.  K.  Cows.  POD 
Also  Grade  PERCHERON  HOR.SES,  all  ages,  _ 

Registered  CHE.STER  WHITE  HOGS.  SALE 

RICHARD  D,  D»FORE»T,  Prop.,  AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 

TARBELLFARMSGUERNSEYSJ:.'!,''.:; 

bull  calves  for  sale  from  one  to  seven  months.  Out 
of  Advanced  Register  dams  with  good  records  and 
by  splendid  sires.  TARBELL  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats.  N.Y. 

Two  Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calves  RegitiVy 

breeding.  Dropped  Ang.  29th  and  Nov.  1st.  Price 
$50  ami  $35  each.  JASE.  vin  ALSTYNE,  Kinderhooli,  N.Y, 

New  fork  Guernsey  Breeders  Assn.  “ock^or^X 

Send  for  list.  JAMES  H.  SEAMAN.  Sec.,  Glens  Falls.  N.v! 

Belle  Alto  fiuprn^pv^  Promising  young  bullsfor 

DeiicHiiuaueriiboyb  ^  g 

Registered  reasonable  prices,  M.  H. 
McCallum,  Mgr.  Belle  Alto  Farm,  Wernersville,  Pa. 

3  Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calves  lor  SALE 

Grandson  of  Imp.  Golden  Secret  of  Lilywale,  also 
Langwaterand  a  Masher  Sequel  Strain.  Send  for 
pedigrees  of  description.  Prices  850  and  upward. 
Addison  K.  Kriebel,  K.D.  3,  Morristown,  Pa. 


SHEEP 


Tl  INIS  RAMS  CHOICE  LOT.  STRONG 
1  Ui'NAO  CUQIgg  BREEDERS 

The  leading  breed  for  hot  house  lambs.  Write  for 
literature  and  prices  to  J.  N.  McPherson,  Scottsville,  N.Y. 

Hampshire  Lamb  Rams  'and'^?wo?^e"an^yw5; 

sold;  few  ewe  lambs.  HASLETT  BROS.,  Seneca,  M.Y 

i  Reg.  Shropshire  Ram  Lambs 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 


Ration  for  Milch  Cows 

My  cow  is  2%  years  old  ;  had  first  calf 
al)oiit  two  months  ago.  She  has  been  giv¬ 
ing  about  eight  quarts  a  day,  but  has 
dropped  to  six.  I’asture  is  poor.  I  feed 
her  three  lbs.  dairy  feed  per  day,  which 
contains  cottonseed,  brewers’  grains,  etc. 
I  give  her  cornstalks  (with  ears  on),  all 
she  wants  at  night.  I  have  started  to 
give  her  baled  hay,  Timothy.  Is  this  ra¬ 
tion  all  right?  Would  you  tell  mo  how 
to  improve  it?  I  can  get  cottonseed  mid¬ 
dlings,  cliops  and  cornmeal.  Is  there  any 
place  in  Connecticut  where  I  can  get  my 
milk  tested,  also  my  cow  for  tuberculosis? 

Connecticut.  E.  E.  B. 

Of  course,  Timothy  hay  is  poor  rough- 
age  for  milk  profluction.  It  would  be 
much  better  if  you  could  get  some  clover 
hay.  I  doubt  if  you  can  do  much  better 
than  to  feed  the  dairy  feed  you  are  using. 
Give  her  a  pound  or  two  more  a  day. 

Yon  can  get  your  milk  tested  by  send¬ 
ing  a  sample  to  Creamery  Department, 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  Storrs, 
Conn.  To  get  a  sample,  milk  all  the  milk 
from  the  cow  in  the  morning,  pour  into 
■another  pail  and  sample  with  little  dipper. 
Itepeat  this  at  night  and  mix  the  two 
samples  together.  Send  about  four  ounces 
to  be  tested,  and  see  that  bottle  is  filled 
full  to  cork  to  prevent  churning  in  tran¬ 
sit.  Write  to  the  cattle  commissioner, 
Capitol,  Hartford,  Conn.,  relative  to  hav¬ 
ing  your  cow  tested  for  tuberculosis. 

II.  F.  J. 


Dairy  Ration;  Curing  Pork 

1.  We  have  grown  considerable  feed 
f(^r  our  cows  on  the  farm  this  year,  but 
I  am  not  quite  s  re  how  to  feed  for  the 
most  economical  results.  Our  cow.s  are 
.Terseys.  We  have  Alfalfa  bay,  oat  hay, 
cornstalks,  carrots,  mangels,  sugar  beets, 
corn,  oats,  barley.  We  can  have  grains 
ground.  Wc  can  purchase  locally  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  oil  meal,  middlings,  etc.  Could 
you  suggest  a  feed  for  my  cows  from  the 
above,  whereby  I  could  use  most  of  ray 
own  stuff?  2.  I  would  also  like  to  have 
complete  directions  for  curing  a  200-11). 
pig  for  home  consumption.  A.  n. 

1.  You  are  very  well  fixed  for  dairy 
feed  this  Winter.  I  should  feed  at  least 
two  good  feedings  of  hay  a  day ;  all  cows 
will  clean  up.  The  proportion  of  Alfalfa 
and  oat  hay  to  be  fed  at  each  feed  should 
depend,  of  course,  on  amount  of  each  you 
have  on  hand.  I  should  feed  the  hay  night 
and  morning,  and  give  a  feed  of  corn¬ 
stalks  during  day.  If  you  have  roots 
enough  so  you  can  feed  10  to  15  pounds 
per  head  night  and  morning  do  this ;  if 
not.'  feed  them  once  a  day,  making  them 
go  as  far  as  they  will.  The  main  part 
of  the  root  feed  would  better  be  chopped 
mangels  or  sugar  beets,  mixing  the  carrots 
in  in  smaller  proportions.  Have  corn, 
oats  and  barley  ground  and  mix  together. 
For  every  ‘500  pounds  of  the  mixture  add 
150  pounds  of  cottonseed  meal  and  you 
will  have  an  excellent  ration.  Grain 
should  l)e  fed  at  rate  of  a  pound  to  about 
3%  pounds  milk  produced.  Add  one  per 
cent  salt  to  grain  mixture  when  making 
it  up.  As  you  doubtless  know,  grains  can 
be  mixed  nicely  on  barn  floor  with  shovel, 
shovelling  them  back  and  forth  in  a  pile 
two  to  three  times. 

2.  As  to  curing  pig  for  home  consump¬ 
tion.  we  might  start  with  the  head,  which 
makes  the  so-called  “hog’s-head  cheese” 

( for  some  of  the  rules  given  below  the 
writer  is  drawing  upon  a  recent  extension 
bulletin  from  North  Dakota  on  the  “Pres¬ 
ervation  of  Meat”). 

Head  Gheese. — Cut  a  hog’s  head  into 
four  pieces.  liemove  the  brain,  ears,  skin, 
snout  and  eyes.  Cut  off  the  fattest  parts 
for  lard.  Put  the  lean  and  bony  parts  to 
soak  ovenight  in  cold  water  in  order  to 
extract  the  blood  and  dirt.  When  the 
head  is  cleaned  put  it  over  the  fire  to  boil, 
using  water  enough  to  cover  it.  Boil  until 
the  meat  separates  readily  from  the  bone. 
Then  remove  it  from  the  fire  and  pick  out 
all  of  the  bones.  Drain  off  the  liquor, 
saving  a  part  of  it  for  future  use.  Chop 
the  meat  up  finely  with  a  chopping  knife. 
Return  it  to  the  kettle  and  pour  on 
enough  of  the  liquor  to  cover  the  meat. 
T.et  it  boil  slowly  for  15  minutes  to  a  half 
hour.  Season  to  taste  with  salt  and  jiep- 
per  just  before  removing  it  from  fire. 
Turn  it  into  a  shallow  pan  or  dish.  Cover 
with  a  piece  of  cheese-cloth  and  put  on  a 
board  with  a  weight  to  make  it  solid. 
When  cold  it  should  be  sliced  thinly  and 
served  wuthout  further  cooking. 

The  Shoulders  and  hocks  should  be 
placed  in  a  jar  or  barrel  of  brine  made 
by  dissolving  for  each  100  lbs.  meat  eight 
lbs.  salt,  tw'o  lbs,  brown  sugar  and  two 
ounces  saltpeter  in  four  gallons  of  water. 
They  should  remain  in  this  brine  six  to 
eight  weeks  before  using.  At  this  time 
they  may  be  smoked  or  boiled  or  fixed 
without  smoking.  The  hams  are  treated 
the  same  wmy.  An  old-fashioned  brick 
oven  in  the  house  makes  a  fine  place  to 
smoke  the  hams.  The  hams  are  removed 
from  the  brine  and  washed  and  then 
placed  on  a  rack  about  10  inches  from  the 
bottom  of  the  oven.  A  mound  of  corncobs 


or  maple  wood  is  placed  underneath  and 
lighted.  It  is  then  smothered  with  some 
green  maple  or  hickory  sawdust.  Keep 
the  smudge  going  for  about  30  hours.  The 
smoked  meat  may  be  then  stored  by  hang¬ 
ing  in  the  attic. 

The  so-called  pork  proper,  back  and 
sides,  should  be  cut  up  into  pieces  about 
six  inches  square  and  packed  on  edge  in 
a  clean  barrel  or  large  stone  crock.  A 
clean  molasses  barrel  makes  a  good  pork 
barrel.  When  the  pork  is  packed  in  the 
barrel  rub  it  with  salt  and  allow  to  stand 
over  night.  Next  day  weigh  out  10  lbs. 
of  salt  and  two  ounces  of  saltpeter  for 
each  100  lbs.  meat  and  dissolve  in  four 
gallons  of  boiling  water.  When  cool  pour 
over  the  pork.  Have  enough  brine  to 
cover  the  pork  and  weight  the  pork  down 
so  it  will  remain  submerged.  The  ribs 
and  chine  make  an  excellent  fresh  roast, 
i'he  odds  and  ends,  including  lean  meat 
.qlong  the  belly,  may  be  made  into  sausage 
by  chopping  in  meat  chopper  and  season¬ 
ing  with  .salt,  pepper  and  sage.  It  is  then 
packed  in  cloth  bags.  The  feet  may  be 
pickled  or  boiled  and  a  delicious  jelly 
obtained. 

I’ickled  Pig’s  Feet. — Soak  the  pig’s  feet 
for  12  hours  in  cold  wmter.  Scrape  them 
clean  and  remove  the  toes.  Boil  until 
soft;  four  to  five  hours  will  usually  be 
rcciuired.  Salt  them  when  i)artially  done. 
I’ack  them  in  a  stone  jar  and  cover  them 
with  hot,  spiced  vinegar.  They  are  served 
cold,  or  split,  and  fried  in  a  batter  made 
of  <'ggs,  flour,  milk  and  butter,  n.  F.  j. 


THE  HENYARD 


Casting  Out  the  Hen  Drones 

During  the  past  few  years,  or  since 
Tom  Barron’s  visit  and  expo.sition  at  the 
Connecticut  egg-laying  contest,  the  art  of 
culling  out  the  drones  from  a  poultry  flock 
has  been  well  developed.  Tvong  study  has 
enabled  the  experts  to  figure  very  closely 
on  the  appearance  and  shape  of  the  hen. 
Standards  have  been  arranged  so  that  a 
man  who  knows  his  business  can  tell  very 
clo.sely  whether  the  hen  is  a  drone  or  a 
worker.  This  art  is  being  taught  at  the 
poultry  schools,  and  what  is  better,  the 
experts  go  out  into  the  country  and  hold 
public  demonstrations.  The  plan  is  to  go 
into  a  flock,  examine  the  hens  one  by  one. 


and  throw  out  those  which  give  little 
promise  of  laying.  The  object  is  to  get 
rid  of  these  drones  and  sell  then,  before 
they  become  paupers  or  boarders.  When 
this  w'ork  was  started,  there  were  many 
poultrymen  who  rather  .offed  at  the  idea, 
thinking  it  impossible  to  get  anything  like 
close  results.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
the  work  is  being  done  with  great  satis¬ 
faction,  and  the  figures  prove  it.  In  Ber¬ 
gen  county,  N.  J.,  recently,  four  flocks 
were  examined  and  culled  in  this  way. 
They  were  all  White  Leghorns,  and  care¬ 
ful  egg  records  were  kept  for  seven  days 
before  and  seven  day.s  after  culling,  in 
order  to  see  how  much  the  egg  yield  would 
be  reduced  by  throwing  out  the  so-called 
drones.  These  tests  were  made  in  late 
August,  at  a  time  when  hens  are  not  lay¬ 
ing  at  their  best.  The  following  figures 
show  the  result  of  this  testing: 


Av  Prod. 

Av.  Prod, 

Tot.nl  No. 

No. 

Before 

After 

in  Flock. 

Selected. 

Culling. 

Culling. 

201 

105 

107 

94 

168 

86 

72 

,54 

.348 

179 

168 

146 

116 

60 

24 

23 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  result  of  this.  In 
flock  No.  2,  for  instance,  nearly  one-half 
of  the  birds  were  thrown  out;  that  is,  82 
birds  were  rejected,  while  the  falling  off 
in  egg  product  was  only  18  eggs.  In  flock 
No.  .3  the  advantage  was  even  greater. 
In  this  case  169  birds  were  thrown  out, 
with  a  drop  in  the  egg  record  of  only  22. 
In  flock  No.  4,  56  birds  were  thrown  out, 
with  a  loss  of  only  one  egg.  We  must 
also  remember  that  the  handling  of  these 
Leghorns,  as  was  done  during  this  exami¬ 
nation,  would  have  some  effect  in  shorten¬ 
ing  the  egg  yield,  for  a  disturbance  of  this 
sort  will  nearly  always  cause  a  Leghorn 
to  stop  laying  for  a  day  or  two  at  least. 
Anyone  can  see  the  advantage  in  getting 
rid  of  56  birds,  when  it  is  shown  that 
from  this  number  only  one  egg  was  ob¬ 
tained.  In  these  days  of  high  cost  of 
feed,  a  drone  has  no  place  on  the  farm, 
and  these  demonstrations  certainly  show 
that  an  expert  is  able  to  select  the  profit¬ 
able  hens,  so  that  the  boarders  may  be 
discharged  and  no  longer  loaf  at  their 
owner's  expense. 


Leg  Weakness 

I  have  some  White  I’lymoiith  Rock 
chickens  hatched  the  middle  of  .Tune,  and 
the  two  largest  cockerels,  weighing  four 
or  five  pounds,  have  difficulty  in  standing 
on  their  feet.  They  tumble  over,  head 
first  and  on  their  sides,  wdth  their  wings 
.spread  out,  and  most  of  the  time  they  sit 
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down.  The  tail  of  one  is  spread  open  like 
a  fan,  and  the  tail  of  the  other  is  crooked. 
They  look  healthy,  have  very  red  combs 
and  wattles,  very  yellow  legs  and  excel¬ 
lent  appetites.  I  have  kept  them  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  flock  for  a  month, 
but  they  don’t  improve.  They  seem  to 
be_  to^heavy.  I  feed  them  meat  scraps, 
middlings,  cracked  corn,  table  scraps,  but¬ 
termilk,  grit,  charcoal  and  green  stuff. 
Their  yard  has  been  rather  damp  this 
Pall,  owing  to  the  heavy  rains  and  the 
number  of  leaves.  Would  they  be  all 
right  to  eat  if  we  should  kill  them  now? 

Maine.  mrs.  ii.  F.  n. 

“Leg  weakness”  in  heavily-fed,  rapidly- 
growing  cockerels  is  a  common  affliction, 
and  its  cause  does  not  seem  to  be  well 
understood.  If  I  wished  to  treat  these 
birds,  I  should  give  them  a  physic,  like 
castor  oil  or  Epsom  salts,  and  then  mate¬ 
rially  reduce  their  rations  while  giving 
them  their  liberty.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
reason  why  the  meat  of  these  birds  should 
not  be  wholesome,  if  they  are  healtliy 
otherwise.  m.  b.  n. 


Soft  Corn  for  Poultry 

I  have  about  10  acres  of  late  corn 
which  reached  only  the  milk  stage  before 
the  plants  were  killed  by  frost.  I  intend 
to  use  that  corn  for  our  poultry.  What 
would  be  the  best  way  of  keeping  it  to 
avoid  spoilage?  What  would  be  the  nu¬ 
tritive  value  of  that  com?  s.  F. 

New  York. 

I  kow  of  no  other  way  of  keeping  your 
soft  corn  for  the  poultry  than  by  husking 
and  cribbing  in  the  usual  manner,  but 
w'ith  special  attention  to  the  ventilation 
of  the  corn  in  the  crib.  Cribs  should,  of 
course,  be  off  the  ground  and  so  placed 
that  there  can  be  a  /rcc  circulation  of  air 
all  about  them.  Ventilating  chutes  may 
be  placed  both  horizontally  and  vertically 
through  the  corn  as  it  is  cribbed  to  in¬ 
crease  the  circulation  of  air  through  the 
corn.  A  stack  of  crates  from  floor  to  roof 
would  make  a  good  vertical  ventilator  and 
a  number  of  these  ventilating  shafts  could 
be  used.  Soft  oorn  should  be  cleanly 
husked  in  order  that  the  hu.sks  may  not 
retain  moisture  about  the  corn,  but,  aside 
from  that,  the  keeping  problem  is  chiefly 
one  of  ventilation  in  the  crib.  On  a  basis 
of  dry  matter,  there  is,  I  believe,  no  mate¬ 
rial  difference  in  the  nutritive  value  of 
soft  and  hard  corn,  hut  the  actual  nutri¬ 
tive  value  of  any  particular  lot  of  soft 
corn  will  depend  upon  the  stage  of  matur¬ 
ity  which  it  has  reached,  and,  consequent¬ 
ly,  upon  the  amount  of  water  it  contains. 


M.  B.  I). 
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Jolie  Topsie  De  Kol,  H.  F.  14972.3 
Age  6-11-12  (City  of  Cleveland.  Owner) 
Semi-Official  Year  Test 
29221.6  lbs..  Milk  3.629b  1032.37  lbs.  Fat 


Royal  ton  De  Kol  Violet,  H.  F.  86460 
Age  10  Years  (H.  A.  McQuillan.  Owner) 
Semi-Official  Year  Test 
29959.6  lbs.  Milk  3.469b  1036.45  lbs.  Fat 


Year  tests  that  Count 


These  wonderful  semi-official  records 
are  only  a  few  of  a  large  number  of  genuine 
high  production  tests  made  under  normal 
conditions  with  UNICORN  DAIRY  RATION  used 
as  the  entire  or  largest  part  of  the  grain  ration.  They 
are  in  no  sense  forced  or  freak  records  as  shown  by 
the  normal  fat  percent  and  the  perfect  health  of  these 
cows  and  all  herds  fed  on  Unicorn  Dairy  Ration. 

Every  breeder  knows  Ajax  Flakes 

(made  exclusively  by  us  for  years.)  Conditions 
forced  us  to  withdraw  it  from  the  market  except  as 
one  of  the  ingredients  of  Unicorn.  You  will  find 
Unicorn  equally  efficient  as  your  ration  or  ration  base. 

If  you  have  good  cows  that  you  want 
to  make  even  better 

Unicorn  Dairy  Ration 

offers  you  the  chance,  without  exta  cost, 
in  fact  most  likely  at  a  considerable  saving. 

With  an  average  cow  we  guarantee 

a  reduction  in  the  feed  cost  of  you  milk. 
Give  them  a  chance  -  if  fed  right  with  Unicorn  Dairy 
Ration  they  will  surprise  you. 

Unicom  can  be  obtained  by  any 
dairyman  or  breeder  east  of  the  Missouri 
river  no  matter  where  located.  Every  bag 
is  equally  uniform  and  good  no  matter  where  you 
get  it. 

Write  for  information  and  FREE  copy  of 
Cow  Testers’  Manual. 


Chapin  &  Co.,  ’’r  Chicago 


Abbie  of  Riverside. 

Champion  Guernsey  of  Michigan 
Fred  Gleason,  Owner 
14201  lbs.  Milk  6.72‘ib  813  lbs.  Fat 


Follyland  Nancy  A.  R.  No.  6266 

Best  2  year  old  in  New  York 
Follyland  Farm  Guernseys 

12270  lbs.  Milk  6.81^  712.6  lbs.  Fat 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


string  Beans  bu. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb . 

@ 

50 

Good  to  Choice  . 

@ 

48 

Lower  Grades . 

@ 

42 

Storage,  good  to  choice, . 

.  32 

@ 

Dairy,  best . 

@ 

48 

Common  to  Good . 

® 

43 

City  made . 

@ 

34 

Packing  Stock . 

@ 

33 

Process  . 

® 

42 

© 

@ 

© 


72 

68 

62 

55 

65 

55 

44 

40 

35 


@16  00 
@15  00 
@14  75 
@14  50 
@16  00 
@13  75 


@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 


22 

25 

24 

17 


Storafte.  best . . .  ;)8 

Medium  to  Good  .  25 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 15  00 

Pea . 12  25 

Medium . 12  75 

White  Kidney . 13  25 

Bed  Kidney . 15  75 

Lima,  California .  . .  13  00 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  lb .  21 

Ducks,  lb .  24 

Fowls  . 23 

Roosters  .  16 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

'I'lio  iirrivals  of  froKh-killod  turkeys  too 
late  for  Thanksgiving  trade  have  been 
closely  cleaned  up,  though  at  prices  con¬ 
siderably  lower  than  early  in  the  holiday 
week.  The  stock  of  Western  and  niiscei- 
laneous  lots  now  coining  in  is  going  about 
10c  per  pound  under  the  itrevious  high 
prices.  Chickens  and  fowls  are  (piite  dull. 

Turkeys,  best  lb .  36  @  38 

Common  to  good  .  30  @  35 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  38  @  40 

Roasters  .  28  &  32 

Fowls .  23  ®  27 

Roosters .  18  @  20 

Ducks .  24  &  26 

Geese  . 22  @  24 

Guineas,  pair ..; .  75  ®  ho 

Squabs,  doz..., .  160  @6  50 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 10  oo  @13  25 

Bulls  .  6  50  @  8  00 

Cows  .  4  60  @  7  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 15  00  @16  75 

Culls .  8  00  @12  00 

Sheep,  lOO  lbs .  7  00  @11  25 

Lambs  . 16  00  @18  00 

Hogs . 17  00  @17  50 

WOOL. 

Market  is  decidedly  quiet,  with  prices 
held  at  full  late  figures.  Recent  sales  at 
Ho.ston  have  been :  New  York  and  Michi¬ 
gan,  fine  unwashed,  G1  to  02;  unwashed 
Delaine,  72  to  73;  half  blood,  to  70; 
New  England,  half  blood,  70  to  72 ;  three- 
eighths  blood,  74  to  75;  Ohio  and  IVnn- 
sylvania,  half-blood  combing,  75  to  77 ; 
M'erritory.  fine  scoured  half-blood  comb¬ 
ing,  to  ,$1.80. 

FRUITS. 

The  market  is  strong  on  fancy  Eastern 
barrel  apples,  and  in  some  cases  a  little 
higher.  Kiefl’er  pear.s  are  .selling  some¬ 
what  better.  Cranberries  dull.  Occasion¬ 
al  lots  of  California  strawberries  have 
brought  2.5c  or  upwards  per  pint.  Or¬ 
anges  at  the  auction  have  riinginl  from 
$2.10  to  $6.75  for  California,  ,$2.50  to 
$10.75  Jor  Florida,  5vith  grapefruit  $1.50 
to  $5.  i  o. 

Apples,  Wealthy,  bbl .  3,50 

McIntosh .  4  60 

Ben  Davis .  3  Oo 

Wlnesap  .  4  00 

Twenty.Ounce  .  3  50 

Greening  .  4  00 

Baldwin . •. .  2,50 

King .  .  4  00 

Jonathan . 00 

Spy  . 400 

Pears,  Anjou,  bbl .  2  .50 

Kieffer,  bbl .  2  oo 

Cranberries,  bbl .  8  00 

strawberries,  pint  .  25 

VEGETABLES. 

Potato  conditions  show  but  little  change. 
Demand  is  fair.  Onions  in  largo  receipt 
and  mainly  low.  Cabbage  higher.  Let¬ 
tuce  and  other  salads  largely  of  low  qual¬ 
ity  and  hard  to  sell,  exceptf  some  lots 
from  the  far  South. 

Potatoes— Long  Island,  180  lbs .  4  25  @4  75 

Maine,  168  lbs .  4  00  @  4  50 

Jersey,  168Ibs .  3  00  @  3  .50 

State  and  Western,  180  lbs .  3  75  @4  25 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  1  25  @  4  00 

Beets,  bbl .  2  00  @300 

Carrots,  bbl .  2  00  @300 

Cabbage,  bbl .  1  25  ®  2  00 

Ton  . 25  00  @35  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  50  @2  50 

Onions,  white,  bu . 1  00  @  1 ,50 

State  and  W’n.,  lUO  lbs .  2  00  ®  2  .50 

Peppers,  bu .  3  00  ©  7  00 


@  5  00 
@  7  50 
®  3  50 
@  5.50 
@  5  ,50 
@6  00 
@  5  25 
@  5  25 
@  7  00 
@  5  50 
@500 
@  4  50 
@13  00 
@  30 
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BUTTER. 

Top  grades  of  creamery  are  Ic  higher, 
as  the  proportion  of  fancy  scoring  qual¬ 
ities  is  small.  Not  much  change  is  noted 
in  medium  and  lower  grades.  Trade  in 
storage  stock  has  been  active,  Avith  slight¬ 
ly  advanced  prices  in  some  cases.  City 
made  is  rather  dull,  as  many  people  are 
using  butter  substitutes  when  unable  to 
buy  high  qualities  of  creamery  or  dairy. 


Mushrooms  lb 


Lima  Beans,  bu. 


Salsify,  100  bunches . 

Chicory  and  Escarol,  bbl. 


3 

00 

@ 

5 

,70 

1 

25 

@ 

2 

.50 

1 

00 

@ 

1 

75 

3 

00 

@ 

7 

00 

3 

60 

@ 

4 

00 

15 

® 

20 

12 

22 

1 

00 

@ 

1 

50 

25 

® 

50 

3 

00 

@ 

7 

60 

7 

00 

@ 

8 

00 

3 

00 

® 

4 

OO 

3 

00 

@ 

8 

00 

5 

00 

@ 

7 

00 

2 

00 

@ 

3 

25 

2 

25 

@ 

2 

75 

4 

60 

@ 

7 

00 

@ 

3 

75 

2 

60 

® 

6 

00 

CHEESE. 

Occasional  sales  above  current  quoted 
prices  are  noted,  but  the  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  is  very  light  and  the  shipping  situa¬ 
tion  does  not  give  exporters  much  en¬ 
couragement. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy  .  24 

Good  to  choice .  22 

Lower  grades .  J7 

Skims,  best .  16 

Fair  to  good .  9 


241,^ 

25« 

21 

20 

12 


EGGS. 

The  price  range  has  narrowed  a  little, 
as  receipts  of  nearby  high  quality  are  a 
trifle  larger,  and  a  great  many  of  the 
shipments  show  a  mixture  of  pullet  eggs 
which  are  heavily  discounted  by  buyers. 
The  gathered  stock  received  is  being  takeu 
quite  readily,  so  that  the  market  keeps 
cleaned  up  in  good  shape.  Storage  are 
selling  a  trifle  higher  on  desirable  marks. 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  70 

Medium  to  good . . .  60 

Mixed  colors,  best .  60 

Common  to  good .  50 

Gathered,  best,  white .  60 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ...  50 

Lower  grades .  40 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

The  extreme  hay  prices  prevailing  re- 
cently_  in  New  York  have  brought  many 
inquiries  as  to  the  outlook  for  shipments 
here.  The  reason  hay  has  been  so  high 
at  New  York  and  some  other  large  mar¬ 
kets  is  the  difficulty  of  transporting  it*  as 
the  railroads  are  thoroughly  tied  up  with 
military  shipments.  If  it  were  possible 
to  move  hay  here  readily  the  price  would 
immediately  drop,  and  this  has  occurred 
to  some  extent  during  the  week.  W!e  are 
glad  to  give  the  names  of  reputable  hay 
dealers  to  anyone  desiring  to  make  ship¬ 
ments  direct,  tholigh  under  present  con¬ 
ditions  a  much  quicker  return  of  money 
may  be  had  by  selling  to  local  dealers. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  I.  ton  .  32  60 

No.  2 . .  00 

No.  3  . 28  00 

Clover  mixed . 28  00 

Straw,  Bye, . .  oo 


All  My  Grain 
Goes  to  Market 


1(1, 


@33  00 

@32  00 
@30  00 
@32  00 
@18  00 


GRAIN. 

Wheat.  No.  2,  red,  .  2  25  @ 

Corn,  new .  19.5  @2  00 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  80  ®  84 

Rye,  free  from  onion .  1  88  ®  1 1)0 


RF.TAIL  BRICKS  AT  NKW  YORK 
Those  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
prices  noted  here,  but  represent  produce 
of  good  quality  and  the  buying  opportu¬ 
nities  of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s  pop¬ 
ulation  : 

Butter— Rest  prints . .$0.54  $0.55 

Tub.  fancy . 

Medium  to  good . 

Eggs,  fancy . 

(lathered,  good  to  choice. 

]\Iedium  grade.s  . 

I’otatoes,  lb . 03 

Cabbage,  head  . 

'Purkoy,  Ih . 

Fowls,  11> . 


.50 

..51 

45 

.48 

.80 

.65 

.70 

.55 

.60 

.03 

.03’^ 

.08 

.12 

.33 

..37 

.30 

Receipts  at  New  York  during  week  end¬ 
ing  December  5. 

Butter,  Ihs . 1,7.52,120 

Eggs,  doz .  7.S4|9.80 

Dressed  Poultry,  pgs .  30,4.86 

Live  Poultry,  crates .  12,100 

(^tton,  bales .  4.8,100 

Apples,  bbls .  50..306 

Lemons,  boxes .  1,056 

Ouions,  sacks .  10,674 

Oranges,  boxes .  82,670 

Potatoes,  bbls .  37,55f) 

Corn,  bu .  0,,S00 

Hay,  tons .  4,66.8 

Oats,  hu .  376,000 

R.ve,  hu .  54,500 

AVIieat,  hu . 1,224,400 

Ro.sin,  bbls .  0,,532 

Hpirits  Turpentine,  bbls .  2,460 

Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Receipts  of  high  grade  are  .small  ;  low 
•lualities  rather  dull.  Best  prints,  51  to 
55 ;  choice  tub  creamery,  40  to  50 ;  me¬ 
dium  grades,  44  to  47. 

EGGS 

Fancy  new  laid  are  scarce  and  slightly 
higher.  Average  grades  of  gathered  stor 
age  are  rather  dull.  _Best  nearby,  62  to 
63 ;  gathered,  best,  54  to  55 ;  medium 
grades,  44  to  50 ;  storage,  33  to  37. 

KIU'ITS 

_Apples  ill  good  demand.  .Tonathan,  hhl.. 
.$5  to  $6;  King,  Sjiy  and  ’I'wenty  Ounce, 
.$4  t(>  ,$5.50_;  (Jreening,  $4  to  $6  ;  Baldwin, 


SUCRENE  FEEDS 

Bring  Better  Results  at  Less  Cost 

Help  win  the  war!  Your  grain  made  into  bread  goes  much 
farther  to  feed  Uncle  Sam’s  army  than  when  made  into  meat  or 
dairy  products — and  it  brings  you  better  profits. 

Sucrene  Feeds  take  the  place  of  nearly  all  grain  feeds.  They 
are  composed  of  materials  known  to  possess  high  feeding  value 
in  prote'n,  fat,  carbohydrates,  minerals,  etc.  Tested,  proven  and 
positively  guaranteed  in  quality,  and  cost  you  less  than  any  good 
ration  you  can  mix  yourself. 

Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  the  Leader 

Stop  making  milk  at  a  loss.  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  produces  more 
milk  at  less  cost  than  other  feeds.  Here* 8  the  proof: 

Thos.  Y.  Hackett,  one  of  the  blsKest  dairymen  in  Salem  County. 

N.  J.,  writaa;  "1  can  honestly  say  that  Sucrene  has  made  me  more 
money  than  any  feed  I  ever  boufrht.  It  produces  larger  quantities  of 
milk  at  low  cost,  to  say  nothing  of  keeping  the  stock  in  best  of  health." 

Cows  enjoy  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  because  of  tbe  molasses  and 
well-balanced  variety  of  clean,  wholesome  grain  products  itcontains. 

Why  use  corn  worth  $SO  per  ton  or  more,  — — — - 

when  you  can  buy  a  standard,  ready-mixed  feed  I 
for  less  money  and  get  better  results  oecause  it  is  a 
scientifically  balanced  feed  of  guaranteed  uniform 
quality> 

Sucrene  Dairy  Feed.  Order  a  ton  from  your 
dealer.  If  he  does  not  handle  it,  write  us  his  name 
and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

Fill  out  and  mail  us  the  coupon  today.  Check 
the  feeds  in  which  you  are  interested. 

American  Milling  Co. 

Dept.  5  Peoria,  Illinois 

(/6  Years  America’s  Leading  Mixed  Feed  Specialists) 


sucrene' 

nOG  MEAL 


Please  send  me  illustrated  literature  on 
feeds  checked  below;  (5  ) 

□  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed 

□  Sucrene  Calf  Meal 

□  Sucrene  Hog  Meal 

□  Sucrene  Poultry  Mash 

D  Amco  Fat  Maker  for  steers 

□  Amco  Dairy  Feed 


Mu  dealer’s  name. 

P.  o . 

Mu  name . 

P.  o. . 


Stale.. 


. . State.. 


A  Wartime  Economy 


,$3.50  to  .$5:  cranhorrio.s,  Ih.,  10  to  15 
pours,  hhl.,  ,$5  to  $.8. 

\  KOE  TABLE.S  . 

Potatoes.  %  ha.skot,  60  to  00;  100  Ib.s., 
$2  to  $2..50;  sweets,  basket,  75{;  to  .$l  ; 
Brussels  sprouts,  ijt.,  12  to  16;  spinaeh, 
bbl.,  .$2.50  to  .$3 ;  cabbage,  ton.  $20  to 
.$38;  ouious,  100  lbs.,  $L.50  to  .$2.50. 

I.IVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  21  to  24;  roosters.  17  to  1.8; 
ehiokeus,  20  to  24;  ducks,  20  to  2(i ;  tur¬ 
keys,  27  to  28;  guineas,  pair,  75  to  .80; 
liigcons,  pair,  20  to  22. 

DUKS.SHI)  rOUI.TKY 

Market  jlull  after  the  ludiday.  Best 
turkej's,  3i>  to  3(i ;  good  to  choice.  30 
34;  fowls,  24  to  26;  fau(*y  broilers.  .31 
.3(|;  coimuou  to  good,  ,30  to  32;  roast  I'rs. 
.2(  to  28;  ducks,  24  to  2.8;  geese,  22  to 
24;  .squabs,  doz.,  $1  to  .$6.25. 


The  3  and  6  H.  P.  successfully  operate  on 

KEROSENE 

because  theyTe  built  for  kerosene— 
'‘converted”  makeshift. 

The  1/i  H.  P.  uses  gasoline  only. 

Same  power  from  a  gallon  of 
kerosene  as  from  a  gallon  of 
gasoline. 

More  work  in  less  time  at  a  4 

low  cost  is  true  economy.  That’s 
the  thought  thousands  of  farmers 
had  in  mind  when  they  bought 
their  “Z”s. 


Boston  Markets 


Best 
40  to  44c 


BITTKU 

crcaiuory,  45( 


comiiiou  1(1  gimd. 
dairy,  38  to  42c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  fijsh,  67_to  70c:  gatheu-cd,  good 
to  choice,  i)4  to  56c ;  lower  grades,  45 
to  50c. 

DRESSED  POT'TTRY 

Turkeys,  best,  40  to  42c ;  coiumou  to 
good,  .30  to  35 ;  fowls,  25  to  28c ;  chickens, 
28  to  32c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  Greening,  .$3  to  ,$3.50  bbl.; 

(Continued  on  page  14.35.) 


You’ll  buy  a  “Z”  when  you  do 
as  they  did — check  it  point  by 
point  with  all  other  engines 
— especially  those  that  are 
high  in  quality  and  price. 

These  are  strong  state¬ 
ments,  doubly  so,  when 
you  consider  the  re 
sponsibility  back  of 
the  name  plate. 

See  this  sturdy  en¬ 
gine  in  operation, 
and  you’ll  soon 
have  one  work- 
to  ing  for  you. 
to 
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Care  of  Erc  od 

Hoover  has  callefi  for  more  pork  arc! 
farmers  are  r^aponding.  There  are  good 
reasons  for  not  sending  too  much.  com. 
meal  abroad.  The  Europeans  are  not 
accustomed  to  it  as  a  diet  and  the  meal 
is  likely  to  heat  and  spoil  on  the  voyage. 
'V^'hat  is  needed  is  a  full  supply  ot  “con¬ 
centrated  corn” — that  is  pork  from 
corn-fed  hogs.  Thus  the  pig  crop  will 
be  increased  this  year  and  the  brood 
sows  will  come  in  for  extra  care.  The 
brood  sow  should  be  cared  for  fairly. 
She  needs  good  food,  a  warm  clean  nest, 
sunshine  and  a  chance  to  keep  herself 
clean.  She  should  have  constant  access 
to  bone,  ashes  and  charcoal.  Better 
not  pen  her  up  alone  but  let  the  brood 
sows  run  together  provided  they  are 
not  crowded  and  that  they  are  well  fed. 
The  picture  on  page  1428  shows  a  group 
of  Berkshire  sows  that  are  kept  in  a 
bunch  after  the  litters  are  weaned.  This 
makes  them  quiet  and  good-natured  and 
it  is  easier  to  care  for  them.  By  all  means 
give  the  brood  sow'  a  chance. 

Mississippi  is  Tick  Free 

December  1  is  “Tick-free  Day”  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  That  means  little  to  most  of 
you,  perhaps,  but  it  is  like  an  escape  from 
slavery  to  many  a  farmer  in  Mississippi. 
The  small  but  pestiferous  cattle  tick  has 
long  been  a  curse  and  a  menace  to  the 
State.  Years  ago  w'e  saw  progressive 
farmers  import  pui-ebred  cattle  into  the 
State,  only  to  have  them  fade  away  as  the 
cruel  tick  fastened  upon  them.  This  hate¬ 
ful  insect  has  for  years  cut  much  of  the 
South  out  of  polite  cattle  society. 

Before  the  ticks  were  dipped  out  these 
parasites  annually  killed  many  cattle  with 
tick  fevex*,  steadily  sucked  out  of  cattle 
vast  quantities  of  blood  which  should  have 
gone  to  make  meat  or  milk ;  wasted,  there¬ 
fore,  much  of  the  grain  and  forage  fed  to 
cattle ;  and,  finally,  prevented  the  intro- 
duc-tion  of  non-iramune  breeding  stock  for 
the  impi'ovement  of  local  beef  and  daix’y 
herds.  The  presence  of  the  tick  barred 
shipments  of  local  cattle  from  the  open 
competition  of  the  free  pens  at  the  pack¬ 
ing  centers  and  forced  their  owners  to  sell 
them  at  a  disadvantage  from  quarantine 
pens  for  immediate  slaughter  only. 

The  ticks  are  killed  by  dipping  the  cat¬ 
tle  in  oil — making  them  swim  through 
tanks  •which  contain  water  with  a  thick 
film  of  oil  on  top.  Fields  and  buildings 
are  sprayed  and  this  painstaking  work 
has  been  carried  out  over  .879,312  square 
miles  of  territory.  The  work  has  paid 
great  returns  and  no  wonder  Mississippi 
makes  a  holiday  out  of  the  killing  of  the 
last  tick.  It  is  like  a  ticket  to  prosperity. 


Salting  Butter 

How'  much  salt,  by  weight,  is  required 
to  salt  a  pound  of  butter  properly? 

A.  E.  M, 

The  amount  of  salt  to  add  to  a  pound 
of  butter  varies  according  to  one’s  de¬ 
sires,  and  according  to  the  method  of  salt¬ 
ing  used.  If  the  butter  is  spread  out  on 
the  worker  and  salted  dry,  use  about 
three-fourths  of  an  ounce  to  one  ixound  of 
butter.  If  butter  is  salted  in  granular 
state  in  chui-n  and  same  amount  of  w.ater 
added  as  salt,  use  twice  as  much  as  ■when 
dry-salting  is  practised.  IT.  r.  .T. 


Keep;  ng  Quality  of  Sweet  Butter 

‘Will  butter  be  as  good,  and  keep  as 
well,  if  churned  when  the  cream  is  sweet  ? 

Kew  York.  MRS.  M.  M. 

Butter  made  from  sweet  cream  has  bet¬ 
ter  keeping  qualities  than  butter  rr’''de 
fi'om  ripened  cream.  This  is  particularly 
tiue  ii.  the  cream  is  first  pasteurized  by 
beating  it  to  145  degrees  Fahreij.heit  and 
holding  for  SO  minutes.  H.  F.  J. 


Pasteurized  Milk  in  Indiana 

I  enclose  a  clipping  from  our  local 
daily  relative  to  a  milk  order  which  has 
ju't  been  made.  I  think  I  remember 
reading  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about  a  similar 
case  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  that 
it  did  not  'W'ork.  I  ha^"’  '  '•'"•’'c  und 

sell  some  milk  to  tb^  ".^...^ors,  not  as  a 
money-making  proposition,  but  beeau.se  I 
Lave  more  than  I  can  use,  and  as  an  ac¬ 
commodation.  ■V\’’e  have  two  milk  routes 
in  this  place,  and  the  proprietor  told  me 
there  were  more  than  60  family  cows  here 
in  the  city  limits.  It  looks  as  though  the 
big  bug  wants  to  eat  up  the  little  bug. 
Does  it  make  any  difference  whether  the 
milk  is  delivered  or  the  customer  calls  at 
the  house  for  it?  F.  P.  B. 

This  is  the  clipping  referred  to : 

A  sweeping  order  recently  made  by 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  notification  of 
■which  has  been  received  by  dealers  in 
this  city,  goes  into  effect  on  the  first  day 
of  next  January.  lu  compliance  with 
the  order,  every  drop  of  milk  sold  in  the 
State  must  first  be  pasteurized.  This 
means  that  dairymen,  milk  dealers,  and 
even  the  pei'son  who  has  been  supplying 
a  few  of  the  neighbors  fi'om  the  family 
cow,  must  pasteurize  milk  before  dispos¬ 
ing  of  it,  or  see  that  it  is  pasteurized,  if 
a  dealer  only.  There  is  a  very  severe 
penalty  prescribed  for  violation  of  the 
order. 

The  following  note  from  the  State 
Food  and  Drug  Commissioner  of  Indiana 
confirms  this  report ; 

Last  .Tanuary  the  State  Board!  of 
Health  passed  a  rule,  which  in  Indiana 
has  all  the  force  and  effect  of  law,  requir¬ 
ing  that  after  January  1,  1918,  all  milk 
would  be  graded,  as  is  the  case  with  milk 
sold  iu  New  York  City.  This  in  effect 
requires  the  pasteurization  of  all  milk 
except  that  which  will  grade  as  Gi'ade 
A-Raw.  ir.  e.  harnajrd. 

State  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner. 


AILING  ANIMALS 


.  Indigestion 

I  have  a  horse,  recently  bought,  10 
years  old,  affected  with  worms.  I  gave 
remedy  recommended  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  one  week  and  intermission  of  10 
days,  and  then  gave  it  to  him  another 
week.  It  helped,  but  he  does  not  take 
on  flesh.  Is  there  any  danger  of  using 
too  much  of  the  sulphur,  salt  and  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron?  Can  you  tel’  me  of  any¬ 
thing  else  to  use?  n.  ii. 

New  Jersey, 

Copperas  kills  worms  so  that  they  are 
digested  and  dc  not  pass  in  the  manure. 
It  aggravates  indigestion  and  that,  rath¬ 
er  than  worms,  appears  to  be  your 
horse’s  ailment.  Have  the  horse’s  teeth 
attended  to  by  a  veterinarian.  Stop 
feeding  rock  salt,  corn  and  bran  and  al¬ 
low  small  feeds  of  whole  oats  and  sound 
hay.  Feed  from  a  large  box  to  prevent 
bolting  of  feed.  Work  or  exercise  the 
horse  every  day.  Night  and  morning 
give  one  tablespoonful  of  Fowler’s  solu¬ 
tion  of  arsenic  until  he  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  then  gradually  discontinue  the 
medicine  taking  10  days  iu  so  doing. 

A.  S.  A. 


Cough 

I  have  a  number  of  sheep  that  cough 
a  great  deal.  They  keep  in  rather  poor 
condition,  although  their  appetite  is 
pretty  good.  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
you  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  such 
disease.  What  would  be  the  treatment 
for  iung  worm?  Q.  P.  T. 

Pennsylvania, 

Lung  worms  would  be  a  likely  cause. 
If  they  are  present  eggs  or  worms  may 
be  seen  by  a  microscopic  examination  of 
the  discharge  from  the  nose  or  mouth. 
The  veterinarian  should  inject  medicine 
into  the  windpipe  by  means  of  a  hypo¬ 
dermic  syringe  and  may  also  fxxmigate 
with  burning  sulphur  or  iodine  vaporized 
from  a  hot  »brick  or  pan.  Feed  gener¬ 
ously  as  that  is  most  important.  Home 
treatment  will  not  be  likely  to  succeed. 

A.  s.  A. 


Lice  and  Fleas 

What  is  good  to  cure  lice  on  dogs, 
also  the  mange?  I  have  a  little  Scotch 
collie  about  two  months  old.  It  has  lice, 
little  tiny  round  things  that  buirow  into 
the  hide.  The  dog  has  little  sores  scat¬ 
tered  all  over  her  body,  but  the  worst 
are  under  the  fore  legs  and  on  the 
breast.  Today  I  found  another  speci¬ 
men  of  insect,  long  and  brown  in  color. 
I  bathe  her  often  and  let  the  suds  dry. 
Will  you  give  treatment?  A.  d.  m. 

New  York. 

^  The  dog  no  doubt  is  infested  with  both 
lice  and  fleas  and  these  may  readily  be 
destroyed  by  tubbing  in  a  solution  of 
coal  tar  dip  made  and  used  according  to 
directions  given  by  the  manufacturer. 
Also  make  an  ointment  of  two  parts  of 
sulphur,  one  of  coal  tar  dip  and  five  of 
lard,  and  rub  into  the  sore  places  every 
three  days  after  using  the  dip  solution. 

A.  S.  A. 


Ailing  Cow 

1. — I*liave  a  cow  five  years  old  that  has 
been  sick  for  three  weeks.  She  doesn’t 
eat  much,  was  in  good  order,  but  has 
fallen  off  badly.  She  can  walk,  but  often 
when  standing  she  holds  her  head  down 
almost  to  the  ground.  I  have  drenched 
her  three  or  four  times  with  salts;  after 
I  drenched  her  twice,  she  seemed  to  get 
better  and  her  flow  of  milk  increased  to 
three-quarters  of  what  it  was  before  she 
was  sick  but  for  the  last  few  days  she 
seems  to  be  worse.  2—1  had  a  calf  with 
swelling  on  both  jaws,  finally  burst  and 
ran.  Calf  kept  poor  regardless  of  what 
I  fed  him,  and  died. 

Virginia.  a.  n.  C. 

1 — Dcfrangement  of  the  digestive  organs 
fi'om  a  sudden  change  of  feed,  such  as  too 
many  apples  suddenly  allowed,  may  be 
the  cause  of  the  cow’s  loss  of  flesh,  ap¬ 
petite  and  milk,  hut  tuberculosis  so  great¬ 
ly  is  to  be  feared  iu  such  cases  that  you 
should  have  the  cow  tested  with  tubercu¬ 
lin,  dn  cold  w'eatbei',  should  she  recover 
from  her  pi-esent  sickness.  Meanwhile, 
give  twice  daily  in  a  pint  of  flax-seed  tea 
or  gruel,  20  grains  of  quinine  dissolved 
in  a  teaspoonful  of  tincture  of  iron,  and 
given  along  with  1  ounce  of  alcohol  or 
two  of  whisky  or  bi*andy.  Increase  these 
doses  if  she  does  not  quickly  recover.  Feed 
her  whole  oats,  wheat  bran,  oatmeal  and 
good  hay  and  grass.  Withhold  apples 
for  the  present.  2.  The  calf  had  an  ab- 
cess  which  should  have  been  promptly 
opened  for  liberation  of  pus.  Absorp¬ 
tion  of  pus  probably  caused  death. 

A.*  A* 


Worms 

I  would  like  to  know  the  symptoms  of 
a  dog  with  worms,  and  W'hat  is  the  cure? 

Ohio.  :m.  W. 

A  worm-iufested  dog  does  not  thrive 
well;  often  vomits,  or  has  a  voracious 
appetite ;  has  foul  breath ;  may  have  diax’- 
rhea  or  constipation,  and  sometimes  rubs 
the  hind  parts  upon  the  ground.  Suit¬ 
able  medicine  may  be  bought  ready  for 
use  at  any  up-to-date  drug  store,  or  starve 
the  dog  for  24  hours  and  then  give  one 
to  two  drams  of  freshly  powdered  kamala 
in  cream  or  soup,  and  repeat  the  dose  in 
two  weeks.  A,  S.  A. 


HandloWafpri 
Bi)  Machinpr 


Figure 

the  total 
cost  of 
the  labor- 
saving  machinery 
you  use  in  seeding 
and  harvesting.  It  is  monev  -,vdl 
spent,  though  you  use  this  machin¬ 
ery  only  a  tew  weeks  in  the  year. 
Yet  you  still  lug  water  by  hand 
just  as  your  grandfather  did.  Cutout 
this  hard  work  and  waste  of  time. 
Fut  in  a  water  system  and  handle 
water  BY  MACHINERY.  The 

Milwaukee  Air 

Power  Water  System 

works  every  day  of  the  year  and  sup¬ 
plies  tons  of  water  “Direct  from  the 
Well”  for  cooking,  scrubbing,  washing 
—for  watering  the  Stock,  for  the  bath¬ 
room  and  the  dairy.  It  pays  for  it¬ 
self  in  a  year  or  two. 

You  can  have  hot  and  cold,  hard  and 

■oft  water  anywhere  you  want  it.  Just  turn  a 
faucet-  No  pumping  and  carrying.  No  (tale 
•toted  water  and  NOTHING  TO  FREEZE. 

The  MILWAUKEE  PUMPS  are  re- 

Darkably  simple  and  the  whole  system  is  as  re¬ 
liable  as  any  other  farm  machin¬ 
ery.  It  is  the  best  investment 
you  can  make. 

Get  this  FREE  Catalog 

Also  ask  for  the  Informa¬ 
tion  Blank,  which  enables 
you  to  learn  Just  what  a  wa¬ 
ter  system  for  your  place 
will  cost.  Send  postal  today. 
Milwiokss  Air  Power 
Pump  Co. 

863  Third  Siroot 
Mflwsukeei  Wisconsio 


Farm.  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmera’  big  questions. 
How  can  I  grow  crops  with  leas 
expense  ?  How  can  I  save  in  plant¬ 
ing  potatoes?  How  make  high 
priced  seed  go  farthest  ?  The 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

solves  thelaborproblena  and  makes 
the  best  use  or  high  priced  seed. 
Means  $5  to  $50  extra  profit  per  acre. 
Every  seed  piece  m  its  place 
and  only  one.  Saves  1  to  2 
bushels  seed  per  acre.  Uni¬ 
form  depth;  even 
spacing.  Wo  make 
a  full_  lino  of  potato 
machinery.  Send 
for  booklet  today. 

No  Misses 
No  Doubles 


Bateman M’f’gCo. ,  Bog  2B._  Grenlocb,  N.  J. 


The  Gasoline 
on 

The  Farm 


This  ia 
the  kind 
ot «  book 
every  far¬ 
mer  will 
preciato 
every  farm 
home  ought  1 
have.  Includes 
selectiug  the 
most  suitable 
engine  for  farm  work,  its  most  convenient  and  ef¬ 
ficient  instaUation,  with  chapters  on  troubles,  their 
remedies,  and  bow  to  avoid  them.  Tlie  care  and 
management  of  the  farm  tractor  in  plowing,  har¬ 
rowing,  harvesting  and  road  grading  are  fully  cov¬ 
ered:  also  plain  directions  are  given  for  handling  the 
tractor  on  tho  road. 


Xeno  W.  Putnam 


Operation 
and 
Uses 


530  Pages.  Nearly 
180  Engravings 


This  book  will  be  tent  to  any  address  prepaid  for 
tending  ut  Two  New  Yearly  Subscrlptlont  or  Four 
Yearly  Renewal  Subscrlptlont  or  One  New  Yearly 
Subscription  and  Two  Renewal  Subscriptions. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Isn*t  it  Strange?  —  —  But  Dairy  Dan*s  Wife  had  the  Right  Idea! 


The  Sharpies  Separator  Co.,  West  Chester,  Pau 


Dairy  Dau  was  a  regular 
feller — had  a  ten-cow  dairy 
aud  a  hxed-feed  separator. 


But  he  couldn’t  turn  that 
fixed-feed  separator  up  to 
regulation  speed.  He  lost  a 
dime’s  worth  of  cream  any¬ 
how — twice  a  day. 


He  hated  to  admit  that  this 
constant  loss  would  have 
morethan  paid  for  a  modem 
separator  which  skims  clean 
at  any  speed. 


But  one  day  he  discovered 
a  hole  in  the  pocket  of  hla 
6-days-a-week  suit  —com¬ 
monly  called  overalls. 


And  he  sure  did  give  Marla 
an  awful  call-down  for  her 
carelessness. 


She  got  peeved  and  showed 
him  how  he  could  mend  his 
carelessness — bj'  buying  a 
SHARPLES  SUCTION- 
FEED  separator.  S42 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  g'ven: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  post  ofBce  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  J^ovember  1st.  There  are  10 
pullets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uni¬ 
form  treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and 
llie  feed  is  thp  same  for  all.  The  contest  con¬ 
tinues  for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover 
tlie  number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the 
current  week,  and  also  the  total  number  of 
eggs  laid  since  the  first  of  last  November.  The 
contest  will  end  November  1st,  at  which  time 
these  birds  will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of 
pullets  entered  for  the  nest  year. 

Record  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  week  ending  Novem¬ 
ber  28,  and  total  to  date; 


BARRED 

ROCKS 

Week 

Total 

llerrittM.  Oiark,  Conn,... 

mm 

a-aa 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N.  J . 

62 

Richard  Allen,  Mass . 

21 

*  4 

.Tules  F.  Francais,  L.  I.... 

40 

101 

Tom  J.  Adamson,  Canada 

11 

33 

Fairflelds  Poultry  Farms, 

5 

20 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farm,  Dntaiio . 

j1 

12 

Hodman  Schaff,  N.  U..... 

16 

40 

Bock  Rose  Farm,  N.  Y..., 

26 

73 

John  C.  Philips,  Mass . 

2i 

39 

Joseph  M.  Rothschild,  N. 

Y,  . . 

15 

34 

Ingleside  Farm,  N.  Y . 

•••«  gag****** 

11 

39 

Agricultural  ilollege,  Oregon. 

WHITE  HOCKS  « 
Albert  T.  fjeozen,  Mass. 


18 


ORLorrs 

W.  II.  Bassett,  Cheshire,  Conn . 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS 

Harry  Paxton,  N.  Y . 

BLUE  ANDALUSIANS 

K.  1).  Bird,  Conn . 

Blue  Andalusian  Club  of  America, N.Y. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  i’a . 

J.  O.  LeFevre.  N.  Y . 

llermon  E.  White,  N  J . 

Win.L.  Gilbert  Home, Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

P.  G  Platt,  Pa . 

Greendale  Farms,  N.  Y . 

Dautrich  Bros., Conn . 

B.  S.  Ells,  N.  J . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

Will  Barron,  England . 

Tom  Barron,  England . 

Miss  N.  H.  Bell,  England . 

Bushkill  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.Y . 

Eglantine  Farm,  Md . 

Bayville  Farms,  N.  .1 . 

Margareta  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio . 

Lovell  Gordon,  N.Y . . . 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

W.  B.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards, Conn . . . 

J.  Frank  Dubois,  Mass . 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard,  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conn . 

J.  F.  Crowley,  Mass . 

M.  T.  Lindsay,  N.  Y . 

U.E.  Gates,  Conn . 

Oak  Hill  E.state,  Pa . 

Royal  Farms,  Inc.,  Conn . . . 

Jas.  F.  Harrington,  N.  J . 

W.  E.  Robinson.  Ill . 

Windsweep  Farm,  Conn  . 

Prescott’s  Poultry  Place,  Conn . 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  J . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J . 

Fredouia  Farm,  Conn . 

HillviewFarm,  Mo . 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn . 

Frances  H.  Mersereau,  Conn . 

Lakewood  Leghorn  Farm.  N.  J . I 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  J . . . 
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10 


40 

44 

28 

24 
5 

28 

4 

30 
19 

31 
28 

5 
12 
31 

27 
4 

26 

18 

1 

2 

33 

25 
18 

38 

14 
16 

15 
11 
21 

39 
8 

19 

19 

22 

28 
8 

38 


12 

10 

11 


Total .  1574 
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Holllston  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mass..,. 

5 

37 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . . 

8 

55 

Manomet  Farm,  Mass .  .. 

10 

50 

BUFF  ROCKb 

A  A.  Ilali,  Conn..... . . . 

10 

32 

WHITE  .VYANDOTXES 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

24 

73 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  1.  .  . . 

33 

106 

Brayman  Farm,  N.  H..... . 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario.,..  . 

36 

94 

14 

15 

Vine  Hill  Farm,  Mass . 

25 

53 

Mrs  R.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y...., . 

Woodland  Ponltry  Yard,Pa . 

3 

3 

7 

18 

F.  W.  Harris,  N.Y . 

12 

31 

I.aurel  Hill  Farm.  R.  I . . . 

2 

3 

J.  Frank  Dubois,  Mass . 

25 

60 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

F’red  Bockwood,  N.  H . 

3 

.3 

Cook  &  Porter.  Mass . . 

34 

141 

.T.  J.  Dansro,  Yt . . . 

9 

2 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sfinborn,  Mass........ . 

17 

68 

H.  P.  Cloyes,  Conn.. . . . 

13 

61 

H.  R.  Sullivan,  Conn . 

1 

1 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn . . . 

17 

25 

Cbas.  H.  Lane,  Mass . 

11 

40 

ETintstone  Farm,Mass . . 

26 

63 

Homer  P.  Deming, Conn . . . 

2 

8 

Charles  0.  Polhemus,  N.  Y . . 

Pequot  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

6 

18 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

6 

18 

Natick  Farm,  R.  1 . . . 

6 

10 

Pineorest  Orchards,  Mass . . . 

36 

124 

Richard  Allen,  Mass . 

16 

24 

A.  W.  Rnmery,  N.  U . 

Archie  B.  Colburn,  N.  H . 

Allan’s  Hardtobeat  Reds.  R.  I, . 

7 

32 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H.. . 

9 

11 

W.  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm,  Mass . 

20 

92 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn . 

7 

18 

KtjoD  Poultry  Farm,  N.  j .  ... 

1 

BUTTERCUPS 

Hiddonhurst  Buttercup  Yds.,  N.  Y . 

7 

20 

0RE60NS 

Agricultural  College,  Corvallis,Ore.... 

48 

123 

15 


109 

118 

78 

86 

22 

51 

28 

99 

59 

74 

134 

7 
86 

126 

77 

8 

93 

31 

1 

10 

77 

62 

119 

138 

97 

32 

58 
83 
71 
97 
10 
42 

59 
48 
91 
19 

102 


13 

62 

28 

12 

4758 


Clood  Clots  in  Eggs 

■\Ve  are  interested  in  the  answer  to  an 
inquiry  of  “F.  H.,”  page  1.S09,  in  regard 
to  blood  clots  in  eggs.  Are  they  in  any 
way  injurious  to  the  egg  except  in  ap¬ 
pearance?  Is  there  any  likelihood  that 
they  would  cau.sc  the  egg  to  decay  quicker 
or  carry  any  disease  which  would  not  he 
carried  in  an  egg  without  these  clots? 

New  York.  n.  A. 

Quite  extensive  laboratory  .studies  have 
been  carried  on  to  determine  the  cause  of 
deterioration  in  egg.s,  and  in  some  of  these 
the  presence  of  blood  clots  has  been  re- 
I)orted  as  “probably”  unfavorably  in¬ 
fluencing  the  keeping  quality  of  the  eggs 
containing  them.  Since  these  blood  clots 
are  carried  along  the  oviduct  with  the 


Oie  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 

yolk  and  are  subject  to  the  same  in¬ 
fluences,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  they  are 
any  more  liable  to  deterioration  than  the 
other  albuminous  contents  of  the  shell, 
and  it  seems  to  me  quite  likely  that  there 
is  no  definite  evidence  to  that  effect.  I 
know  of  no  disease  which  those  clots  could 
carry  that  would  not  be  carried  quite  as 
well  without  them,  and  no  disease  of  hu¬ 
mans  that  could  be  can-ied  by  either.  If 
the  blood  clot  is  removed  after  cooking, 
the  rest  of  the  egg  is  entirely  suitable  for 
human  food,  and,  for  that  matter,  the 
blood  itself  is  probably  entirely  whole¬ 
some,  though  repugnant  to  our  sense  of 
taste.  M.  B.  D. 


TtC  ^300  to  ^2000 

jn\0.K©  Per  Year 

More  Money 


Balanced  Ration  for  Hens 

In  these  days  of  high  cost  of  feed  the 
farmer  or  poultry  keeper  who  wants  to 
feed  his  hens  all  the  food  elements  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  eggs  without  feeding  any 
excess  or  unnecessary  quantity  of  some 
particular  thing,  is  frequently  confused 
and  rendered  unable  to  accomplish  his 
object  by  not  knowing  the  effect  of  the 
foods  he  uses.  lie  may  know  that  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  is  principally  carbohy¬ 
drates,  and  the  white  is  protein ;  but 
that  doe.sn’t  help  him  much,  not  even  if 
he  also  knows  that  corn  is  mainly  carbo¬ 
hydrates  and  beef  scrap  largely  protein. 
For  if  he  feeds  enough  corn  to  produce 
100  yolks  and  only  enough  beef  scrap  to 
produce  50  whites,  it  is  clearly  evident 
that  the  hen  can  only  lay  50  eggs,  and 
the  surplus  corn  she  turns  into  fat.  The 
same  is  true  as  to  whites ;  a  surplus  of 
protein  is  akso  a  waste. 

Now,  if  we  knew  how  many  yolks  and 
how  many  white  are  contained  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  weight  of  each  of  the  different  foods, 
the  composition  of  a  “balanced  ration” 
would  be  a  simple  matter,  and  fortunately 
we  have  this  knowledge.  At  the  Moun¬ 
tain  Grove,  Missouri,  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  PrUf.  C.  T.  Patterson, 
pathologist  and  director  of  the  station, 
has  found  that  on  the  average  one  pound 
of  carbohyclratfcs  will  produce  yolks, 
and  one  pound  of  protein  will  produce 
16^  whites.  That  gives  us  a  basis  for 
computing  just  about  what  a  hen  needs  in 
raw  material  to  produce  ,cggs ;  and  the 
subjoined  table  gives  a  nearly  balanced 
ration  where  both  dry  grain  and  a  dry 
mash  of  ground  grain  is  used. 

Weight 

Grain  Lbs.  Yolks  Whites 

Cracked  corn .  150  3S2 

Wheat  .  150  365 

:\lash 

AVheat  bran .  30  31 

Middlings  .  20  41 

Cornmeal  .  20  52 

Ground  oats .  20  .39 

Gluten  meal .  20  46 

Beef  scraps .  30  32 

Alfalfa  meal .  5  7 

O.  P.  oilmeal .  6  8 


198 

273 

41 

44 

27 

31 

86 

332 

9 

25 


Totals .  450  1,003  1,066 

The  above  table  is  taken  from  the  bul¬ 
letin  issued  by  the  Missouri  Agricultural 
Station,  and  is,  I  presume,  the  ration  used 
at  their  contest.  A  more  accurately  bal¬ 
anced  ration  would  be  made  by  leaving 
out  the  20  Ib.s.  of  gluten  meal  and  the 
5  lbs.  of  oilmeal.  The  computation  would 
then  stand  425  lbs.  of  feed  producing  949 
yolks  and  955  whites ;  the  excess  of  whites 
being  only  6,  instead  of  63,  as  in  the 
table. 

No  fractions  are  given  in  the  table, 
so  it  is  not  meant  to  be  exact,  hut  is 
correct  enough  for  ordinary  use.  To  the 
mash  was  added  two  pounds  of  fine  table 
salt  four  pounds  of  fine  ground  cliarcoal. 
Oyster  shell  and  grit  are  provided  abun¬ 
dantly,  and  the  hens  allowed  to  help 
themselves. 

_  The  necessity  for  this  mineral  matter 
IS  very  great.  liens  will  go  almost  wild 
if  deprived  of  it,  and  after  aw'hile  will 
eat  every  egg  as  soon  as  laid,  to  get  the 
mineral  matter  of  the  shell.  IMoi.stened 
earth,  especially  if  part  sand,  so  as  td  feci 
will  he  greedily  eaten  by  hens,  if 
the.v  have  been  deprived  of  free  range  for 
a  time.  But  in  dealing  with  living  or¬ 
ganisms  there  is  nothing  mathematicallv 
exact ;  one  hen  may  have  .strong  ovaries 
and  a  weak  oviduct,  and  another  a  weak 
ovary  and  a  strong  oviduct ;  obviously  the 
same  feeding  will  not  answer  for  both 
birds,  and  feed  suitable  for  eitber  would 
not  be  best  for  the  bird  w’ith  well-balanced 
reproductive  organs.  The  best  we  can 
do  is  to  follow  the  law  of  general  aver- 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 

Cows,  froni  $75  to  $125;  Imtter  at  the 
creamery,  4i!4c;  gluten.  $2.85  cwt. ;  cot- 
ton. seed  meal,  ,$2.65;  oil  meal,  $2.85;  corn- 

bran,  $2;  mid¬ 
dlings,  .$2.8,).  Apples  are  about  the  only 
irtiit  raised  here,  and  a  jioor  crop  this 
year.  Bather  poor  apples  bring  $1.,50 
bn.;  g(X)d  ones,  $2  bii.,  potatoes,  a  fair 
cabbage,  3c  lb.;  turnips, 
80e  Ini. ;  onions,  .$2  bu. ;  pork,  22c  lb. ; 
beef,  12  to  14c  lb.  Milk,  about  .$2.90 
*^^*cy  sell  the  whole  milk.  Hay, 
$14  to  .$16  ton  ;  straw,  $11.  e.  II. 

Warren  Co.,  Pa. 


Pedigreed  and  Trap-Nested  Stock  For  Sale 

BARRON’S  WHITE  WYANDOHES.BARRON’S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

(trap-nest  records)  .and  VIBERT’S  S.  C. REDS.  Write  your 
wants  to  OVERBROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  M.rlbaro-iin- HudUn.  N.  yj 

*»•  »»•  AKAviS,  Hopewell  Juaction,  N.  Y. 


Hatching  and  selling  Bay  Old  Chicks. 

’  No  experience 

i  'Tl  required.  We 

*  i  *  teach  you  how. 

Big  demand  in 
every  locality. 
Write  for  free 
book  of  facts. 

Blue  Hen  Mammoth 

Easy  work— taUes  only  a  few  min¬ 
utes  a  day.  Small  space  nced^. 
Use  your  present  cellar.  Equipment 

(tiolcltly  payn  for  itself.  Now  is  the  Ume  to  invostlBrate. 
Rnnk  FRFF  Tells  all  about  Day  Old  Chick  businesa  and 
DOOH  facts  about  Blue  Hen  Mammoth  Incubate 

and  Colony  Brooders.  Write  today. 

: . .  ““  ' 


Miiu  vviiiv  (UUajTa 

Watson  MIg.  Co.,  2017  Ann  St.,  Lancaster.  Pa. 

Dept.  2017.  4B  W.  Division  St.,  Chicago,  Ml. 


1918  X-Ray  Incubators 

Now  Ready!  Write  for  1918  Catalog 

Post  yourselt  regarding  the  20  exclusive  features  of 
this  great  1918  hatching  outfit  that  makes  success  in 
poultry  raising  surer.  The  20  Exclusive  Features  in¬ 
clude  famous  X-Ray  Duplex  Central  Heating  Plant 
—the  noted  X-Ray  one  filling  during  entire  hatch 
feature  — the  X-Ray  Gas  Arrestor  that  prevents 
entrance  of  lamp  fume  into  egg  chamber,  etc. 

Express  Prepaid 

To  Practically  All  Points 

Write  Today!  Ask  for  1918  Book. 

Don’t  just  “guess”  which  ii 
thebestincubator 
for  your  poultry' 
success.  Post 
yourself  by  read¬ 
ing  this  book. 

X-Ray  IneabalsrCa. 

Dept.  U 

Dos  Moinotahwo 


Express 

Prepaid 


PARKS  WINTER  LAYING 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Won  First  Honors  and  Outlayed 
tnc_2600  birds  in  the  Five  Miss¬ 
ouri  Laring  Contests  (Under 
Govt.  Sut  . 


SPROUTED  OATS 

For  EGGS 

I  Bu.  OtiFts 
Maizes  3  Bu- 
E^g-Feed 

cl6se-to-naturb 

GRAIN  SPROUTERS 

Produce  the  easily  digested  vapor-bath  sprouts,  the 
vegetable  milk,  and  the  grape  sugar  that  bring  the 
big  egg  yields.  Reduce  food  bills  and  gel  more  eggs 
by  using  a  CIose-To-Nature  Sprouter.  Three  kinds  and 
all  sizes  from  a  few  hens  to  1,000.  Circular  free. 
CLOSE-TO-NATURECO.,  yg  Freni  St.,  Colfax,  Iowa 


month  record  of  1 34  eggs  in  Jan. 
Cir.  Free.  Large  Catalog  a  dime. 

J.  W.  PARKS.  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 

Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,  Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stockinR  purDoses, 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  (hanes.  Storks.  Swanst 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Hac- 
cooii,  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist,  Dept.  10,  'Yardley,  Pa 

“Perfection”  Barred  Rocks  (Ringlets) 

SPECIAL  SALE — Too  many  for  winter  quarters.  This  year 
offers  unprecedented  opportunities;  foed  prices  nave 
driven  many  from  Held  and  eggs  and  poultry  will  double 
in  value.  Buy  now  and  produce  own  hatching  eggs.  SIO 
cockerels,  $5;  $8 cockerels,  $4,  weighing?  Ibi.  and  over;  un¬ 
der  n  lbs.,  13.50  each.  Few  pullets.  Special  prices  on  exhi¬ 
bition  stock.  As  usual, money  back  ifnotsuited.  Circular. 
Dr.  HAYMAN,  .  Doyleatown,  Fa. 

Knight’s  Pedigreed  Wyandottes 

Cockerels  and  pullets  from  the  winners  of  the  .5th 
annual  contest  at  Storrs,  Conn.  Kecord  2265,  the 
highest  record  ever  made  by  a  pen  of  10  hens.  The 
best  Wyandotte  pen  in  the  eth  contest  for  sale,  witli 
Wue  riblion.  Egg.s  for  setting  after  Feb.  l.st,  1918. 
Write  for  prices,  q.  G.  KNIGHT.  Bridgeton.  R.  I. 

White  Wyandottes 

Yearling  hens  and  cockerels  from  trap- nested  stock. 
Official  records  Storrs,  2U4.  A.  1.  Vreeland,  Nulliy,  N.  J. 

188.1  Average 

at  last  S  t  o  r  r  g  Contest 

_  30yearling  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  hens,  bred 
from  same  mating  as  the  CONTEST  PEN.  for 
9Si  eaeh.  10  July  liatche<l  pullets  for  gio. 

FRANK  R.  HANCOCK,  Jacksonville,  Vt. 

World’s  Champion  Layers.  E^^^Znsa^w.  wyani 

dottes,  Cockerels,  Pullets,  Cock  birds  and  Yearling  hena. 
Imported  direct  from  England.  Catalogue  free. 

BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  No.  3  VeriiiHo,.  0. 


1 OO  Barron  Cockerels  ***'®‘^  *** 


WiriTK  POULTRY  FARM, 


-ay 
S3  each 
Cairo,  N.Y. 


BarredRocks  breeders  fo resale.  ^*A?l”*bred 


'  for 


^ frorn  high-record  hens  noted 
n Look  up  pen  4  at  Storrs. 


egg  incubator 

liJ  V  CHICK  BROODER 


CHICK  BROODER 

Mh$J255 


Both  are  made  of 
Calif.  Redwood. 

Incubator  is  cov-  . 
ered  with  asbestos  and  gal- 

_  vanized  iron;  has  triple 

walls.coppertank, nurs¬ 
ery,  egg  tester,  thermometer,  ready  to 

use.  80  DAYS'  TRIAL— money  bacK  If _ 

notO.K.  Write  fo,  ~ 

Ironclad  Incubator Co.wx  121  Racine, Wl«. 


Improved  Parcel 
Post  Egg  Boxes 

New  Flats  and  Fillera 
New  Egg  Cases 

Leg  Bands - Oats  Sprouters 

Catalog  Free  on  Request 
H.  K,  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  New  York 


COCKERELS - 

W.  Leghorns,  Reds,  B.  Rocks,  W.  Wyan. 

Vigorous  handsome  birds  from  trap-nested 
heavy  laying,  farm  range  stock. 

Prices  Moderate  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

G.  F.  GIBSON,  Galen  Farms 
BoxC  Clyde,  New  York 


WINNERS  thi  N.  A.  laying  Competition 

In  the  Barred  ILook  Clnas  1 

Bred  for  eggs;  they  lay  continuouslv;  a  consistent 
lot  of  performers;  big,  husky,  healthy  birds;  book 
your  orders  in  advance  for  eggs  and  day  old  chicks, 
tills  will  assure  delivery  wlieu  you  de.sire  them. 

C.  JONES,  MARVEL  IIO.MESTEAD  FARM 
Georgetown,  Delaware 


X  XT  T  up  pen  »  at  oiorrs. 

J.  F.  Francais,  W.  Hampton  Beach,  Li.I.,N.Y. 

Choice  Cockerels.  Ri;  best,  f5.  Pullets.  *1.50, ■  be.st, 
W.  Also  Pnrkes  heavy-laying  strain,  crossed  with 
Thompson  .s.  .-it  same  prices.  Must  please  or  money 
refunded.  I.  H.  Hacorn,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

Whitp  WvanHflHa  puIIets- tVhito  Legliom 

n  lillli  nyanuone  JIales.  I>arks  Harred  Rook  Cockerels. 
Bargain  li.stgratis.  Riverdale  Poullry  Firm,  Bos  IBS,  Riveritilc,  N.  J. 

R  •  C.  Reds  Gibbon 

V  V,  ,  ,  winners  at  Great  Hagerstown 

Pair.  Cockerels  for  sale  at  S3.50  and  85  each. 
Catalpa  Poultry  Farm,W.  G.  Horner,  Gettysburo.  f$. 

Barred  Plymouth  ^arm 

J.  I.  HERETER,  ^  ^  °  ^ 

BluoAndalueians  s^aie'! 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  i^^w  York  show  s 

two  consecutive  years.  High-grade  utility  breeding 
stock,  also  eggs  for  luitching.  Send  for  circular 

MAPLECR^FT  FA RM.S,  Box  R.  PawUng,N.  yI 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  Exclusively 

BBEEDTN’G  pullets.  Now  on  Sale, 
^  .'f.J.OO  each.  All  from  Heavy-weight,  Healthy, 
\  igoroim.  Heavy  Winter  Laying  Stoek,  ooiubiniug 
Beauty  and  Utility,  the  result  of  years  of  care¬ 
ful  selection,  and  that  have  been  raised  on  Free 
Clover  Uange,  and  Iioused  in  Open-Front  Houses, 
under  the  most  sanitary  conditions. 

“Absolute  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.” 
OAKLAND  FARMS,  Oakland,  New  Jersey 

Bronze  Turkeys-'* Sunrise  Giants” 

Worhl  famous  Gold  Bank  Strain.  Special  prices  to 
early  buyers.  Larry  Cullen,  New  Albany,  Pa. 


BKF.D  Mammoth  BronzeTurkeys  an*teeWnc'io“.' 

stamp.  I.  A.  WHEELER,  Maplewood  farm,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Mataona,  N. ' 


S,  C.  AVhite  Leghorns 

Siieciully  bred  for  heavy  egg  production.  A  few 
hiinilied  lino  breeding  hens  and  cockerels  at  attract¬ 
ive  prices.  Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  prices 
today.  C.  M.  Longenecker,Bax  50.  Eliiabethtowa.Pa. 

S.  C.WHITE  LEGHORNS 

248-2C0-’J84-314-egg  strain.  4  yearlinghensandlcock- 
ercl  (of  314-egg  stock)  for  810. 

E.  CLAUDE  JONES,  -  Craryville,  N.  Y. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  tolTg-gi 

at  the  North  American  Contest  of  1916-17.  Cockerels 
and  pullets  for  sale.  M.  J.  QUACKENBUSH,  Nutley,  N  J. 

Thp  Pnilltrv  Farm  MANAGED  UNDER  THE  CORNELL 
lie  ruuiiry  rdrm  methods  over  ten  years. 

BABY  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 
from  our  heavy-laying  strain.  S.  C.  \V  H  I  T  E 
LEGHORNS.  Place  your  order  at  once.  Wo 
guarantee  safe  arrival  of  liaby  chicks. 
Stonywold  Poultry  Farm,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

150  s.  C.  While  Leghorn  Pullets 

$1  each.  PATTERSON  POULTRY  FARM,  Clayton,  N.Y. 


,  and  a  few 


^7  R  aTn  S.  G.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels  ye  a  ,■  1 1 « g 

hens  for  Side.  Satisfaction  (luarantccd.  J.  M.  CASE.  Gilboa.N.v: 

WhilfiFmHpnRpfitiP  ganders  for  sale. 

n  IIIlD  ClllUcn  UcoSe  Buy  your  b  r  e  o  d  i  ii g  stock  now. 
MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS,  -  K.  2.  Athk.n.s,  Pa. 


For  Sale— Til R  K  F  Y S  “'“i  Gobbicr«  from 

1  ir  Smi  ,  I  n  ^  bronze  Gobbler  and 

lialf  Wild  liens.  Prices  Hcasonable.  E.  A.  PUSH.  Oxford,  Fi. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey.  fS.SSrb'ffS 

stock.  'ronis.SB:  Hens.SS.  WM.W.  KETCH.  Cohocton, N.Y. 

Mammoth  BronzeTurkeys 

TurkeVS  ••F.^SE  at  special  Prices  during  fall 

J  months.  Write  your  wants.  Also  cavies  ami 
hares.  H.  A.  Souder,  Box  29.  Sellersville,  Pa. 

Milton  D,  Bttckley 
Stroftburg,  Ylrgtnta 


Bourbon-RedTurkeysforSale 


Pure  Bred  White  Holland  Turkeys  &an,nV.w  yokk 

COfikBrels  Varebred white  Leg; horns. 

,  7  ,7  Extraordinary  good  quality,  vigor 
and  vitolity.  Only  a  few,  L.  C.  HELFER,  Minoa,  N.  Y. 

R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  Kr 'line  F™iio^i®"^l 

to  85.  Mrs.  J.R.Fox,  R.F.  0.  No.  2,  Linesvllle,  Pa. 

COCKS  Aiy/D  COCKERELS 

R.  i.  REDS.  BARRED  ROCKS  and  WHITE  ROCKS.  A  grand  lot 
of  birds  that  will  certainly  please  you.  Prices  mod¬ 
erate.  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cambridge  Springs.  Pa. 

Prize  Winning  S.  O.  ANCONA  Cockerels,  $1..50;  pul¬ 
lets,  12;  yearlings,  t2.  E.  P.  SHELMIIIINI^  Lorraine,  .N.Y. 


)nTZE  WINNING  PIGEON  S — Homers,  Knntu,  Car* 
neaux,  •ioo  iier  pair.  E.  p.  SHELMIMNC.  Lorraine.  M.  Y. 


a/i  Akc 


HEzrjs 


Lots  of  eggs  by  feeding  green  bone  fresh  cut,  because  it  Is  rich  in  protein  and  ail  other 
egg  elements.  Y<m  get  twice  the  eggs— more  fertile;  vigorous  chicks;  earlier  broilers; 

Llgger  profits!  MANNAS  wfoDEL  BONE  CUTTER 

adneriiij?  meat  nnd  {gristle,  easy,  fast  and  fine.  Automatic  feed;  open  hoppeti  never  doers* 


iP^ays*  Free  Trial. 

W'a  IVIann 


No  money  in  advance. 

Bos  13  IWIIIFord, 


IWIi 
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toward  claims  in  general.  Let  us  press 
our  Albany  legislators  for  a  bill  to  remedy 
thia  delay  in  adjustment. 


Do  you  know  anything  about  the  reli¬ 
ability  of  Gunson  &  Co.  of  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  dealers  in  farm  seeds?  There  is  an 
agent  traveling  around  here  selling  their 
seeds  at  tremendous  prices,  claiming  them 
to  be  strains  of  extra  merit.  I  don’t  buy 
from  those  traveling  salesmen,  but  some 
of  my  neighbors  do.  J.  w.  n. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  enclose  catalogue  of  Geo.  K.  Higbie 
&  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  the  firm?  Are  they  reli¬ 
able  or  not?  Also,  the  seeds  they  adver¬ 
tise?  J.  K.  L. 

New  York. 

There  are  two  firms  bearing  the  name 
“Gunson”  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  meth¬ 
ods  of  both  the  Gunsons  and  Geo.  K. 
IKgbie  &  Co.  are  identical.  Big  produc¬ 
tion  claims  for  their  “wonderful  new  va¬ 
rieties”  are  the  stock  in  trade  of  all  the 
seed  concerns  selling  farm  seeds  through 
agents.  The  king  of  the  nursery  agents, 
Whiting,  is  conservative  in  his  state¬ 
ments  as  compared  with  these  seed  agents 
when  they  get  a  farmer’s  ear.  The  same 
ridiculous  claims  are  made  year  after 
year,  but  always  a  new  variety  is  of¬ 
fered.  The  “wonderful  variety”  of  last 
year  has  served  its  purpose,  so  new  bait 
is  prepared.  Farmers  who  have  reported 
to  us  have  found  the  seeds  sold  by  this 
class  of  houses  inferior  and  less  produc¬ 
tive  than  the  kinds  grown  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  for  years.  The  roads  will  be 
lined  with  these  hot-air  artists  during  the 
coming  months,  and  we  want  no  reader 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  !be  taken  in  by  them. 


Fnclosed  please  find  letter  from  In¬ 
ternational  Correspondence  'Schools  of 
Scranton,  Pa.  I  have  a  nephew  who 
took  out  a  course  and  paid  $20  on  it. 
I  would  send  you  the  receipt,  but  he  has 
gone  to  war,  and  I  can’t  just  put  my 
hand  on  it  at  this  time.  He  told  them 
before  he  went  he  could  not  take  the 
course,  as  he  was  going  to  the  war, 
blit  he  paid  the  $20.  Now  they  want 
to  collect  the  balance  and  keep  the  $20, 
and  he  has  not  taken  a  lesson,  and  they 
are  bothering  his  mother  sending  letters 
of  which  the  enclosed  is  a  sample.  Will 
you  please  see  what  you  can  do  with 
them,  and  whether  they  can  keep  the 
$20  he  has  paid  when  he  was  called  on 
to  serve  his  country  and  his  mother 
needs  this  money?  p.  g. 

<  )hio. 

We  have  taken  the  above  case  up 
with  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools  and  we  rather  assumed  that  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  young  man 
had  gone  to  fight  in  the  defense  of  his 
country  !the  contract  w'ould  be  auto¬ 
matically  cancelled  and  his  money  re¬ 
funded.  On  the  contrary,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Coi’respondence  Schools  try  to 
convince  us  that  he  should  take  up  this 
course  while  in  the  army.  Not  only 
do  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools  refuse  to  cancel  the  order  and 
refund  the  money  already  paid  on  it, 
but  show  a  disposition  to  follow  him 
into  camp  to  extract  money  from  this 
boy  on  the  contract.  If  it  were  possible, 
it  would  seem  that  correspondenoe 
schools  would  follow  a  young  man  or 
young  woman  into  their  graves  to  col¬ 
lect  on  their  correspondence  course  con¬ 
tracts.  This  applies  to  aU  correspond¬ 
ence  schools  that  we  know  pnything 
about,  as  well  as  the  International  Cor¬ 
respondence  (Schools  fo'f  Sdranton,  Pa. 


On  November  15  Adams  Express  Con 
pany  sent  us  twelve  vouchers.  The  re< 
ord  makes  interesting  reading: 

Shipment  not  delivered — 

Value  $10..S5 ;  adjusted  in 
“  5.80; 

10.10; 

11.01 ; 

8..50; 

10.8,S ; 

40.00;  “ 

Breakage  in  shipment — 

Value  $4.49;  adjusted  in  15  month 
“  G.ll;  “  "  13  “ 

“  .65 ;  “  “4  “ 

“  1.33 ;  “  “7  “ 


U 
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44 

44 

44 

44 


44 
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44 
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From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  aver¬ 
age  time  taken  to  investigate  and  adjust 
a  claim  is  seven  months.  This  is  al¬ 
together  too  long.  Two  months  is  more 
than  sufficient  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
and  30  days  should  serve  to  establish  the 
facts.  In  many  cases  the  claim  has  been 
filed  with  the  agent  at  shipping  station, 
who  has  been  unable  to  get  any  report 
on  it.  One  agent  advised  a  shipper  that 
the  company  seldom  paid  a  claim.  He 
was  wrong  in  this  statement,  but  it  em¬ 
phasized  the  attitude  of  the  company 


I  shipped  two  tubs  of  btitter  to  Steisel  & 
Kleinman,  commission  merchants,  at  332 
Greenwich  St.,  New  Y'ork.  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  twice,  but  have  had  no  response.  I 
have  shipped  Mr.  Steisel  hundreds  of  dol¬ 
lars  w’orth  of  eggs  before  he  took  Mr. 
ICleinman  as  partner  and  he  always  paid 
me  a  good  price  and  was  fairly  prompt. 
Could  you  do  something  for  me  in  this 
case?  c.  w.  n. 

New  York. 

From  our  investigation  we  find  the 
partnership  Avas  dissolved,  Mr.  Steisel  con¬ 
tinuing  the  business,  but  he  cannot  be 
located,  and  Mr.  Kleinman  claims  he  is 
out  of  busine.ss.  If  either  party  .solicits 
further  shipments  it  will  be  Avell  to  refer 
to  this  record. 

Having  been  a  subscriber  to  your  paper 
for  a  long  time,  and  noticed  the  good  wmrk 
your  Publisher’s  Desk  is  doing,  we  wish 
to  avail  oMselves  of  your  good  seiwices. 
Enclosed  find  bill  against  Geo.  C.  Ben¬ 
nett,  Asbury  Park,  N.  .1.  I  sent  him  a 
case  of  eggs.  He  did  not  pay  as  he  prom¬ 
ised.  This  is  the  first  case  where  we  ever 
made  shipment  without  substantial  refer¬ 
ences,  and,  believe  me.  It  is  the  last. 

New'  Jer.sey.  o.  D.  P. 

Our  attorney  reports  this  claim  is  un¬ 
collectible,  as  there  are  no  assets  on 
which  to  make  collection,  even  if  a  judg¬ 
ment  were  obtained.  The  .subscriber’s  con¬ 
clusion  is  justified  and  we  publish  his  ex¬ 
perience  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

I  enclose  some  stock  literatui’c  Avhich 
has  just  been  sent  me  by  the  Pan  Motor 
Co.,  8t.  Cloud,  Minn.  They  do  not  inter¬ 
est  me  in  the  least,  but  thought  it  might 
be  Avell  to  bring  them  to  your  attention. 

Vermont.  J.  B.  B. 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  printed  let¬ 
ter.  Avith  AUCAV  to  securing  an  investment 
from  this  subscriber,  reads  like  this : 

You  are  a  Avell-to-do  and  representative 
farmer.  Y'ou  are  the  backbone  of  this 
GoA'ernment.  Y'ou  haA'e  made  a  success 
in  life  and  we  Avant  you  Avith  us ;  because 
nothing  succeeds  quite  so  Avell  as  success 
itself,  and  a  large  number  of  successful 
people  united  in  a  common  cause. 

The  promoter  of  this  company  is  eid- 
dently  a  student  of  human  nature.  He 
figures  that  the  fii’st  step  toward  getting 
the  farmer  to  part  Avith  his  money  is  to 
impress  him  with  the  importance  of  his 
position  in  the  community,  flatter  him  ! 
But  evidently  J.  R.  B.  can  see  the  barb 
on  the  hook,  and  recognize  the  earmarks 
of  an  investment  scheme  with  nothing 
tangible  behind  it. 

.John  Dunn,  72  South  TTnion  Street, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  advertised  farm  produce 
in  city  papers,  but  parties  sending  him 
money  failed  to  receive  the  goods.  Com¬ 
plaint  was  made  to  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  and  it  W'as  learned  that  after 
collecting  seA'eral  hundred  letters,  each 
containing  from  $1  to  $2,  he  had  departed 
Avithout  leaving  any  further  address.  The 
postmaster  had  seA'eral  hundred  letters 
for  him,  and  these  parties  Avere  fortunate 
enough  to  haA^e  their  money  returned, 
but  the  first  victims  paid  rather  dearly 
for  their  experience.  If  ilr.  Dunn  ad¬ 
vertises  again  to  supplj'  you  AA'ith  farm 
produce  at  reasonable  rates,  do  not  get 
caught  and  repeat  the  experience. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  the  express  re¬ 
ceipts  for  two  cases  of  eggs  I  sent  to 
Mr.  Cherna,  United  Egg  Case  Co..  75  E. 
119th  St.,  New  York,  but  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  get  the  pay  for  them.  I  have 
written  a  number  of  times,  but  it  did  not 
do  any  good.  f.  TJ. 

New  York. 

Mr.  Cherna  pays  no  attention  to  de¬ 
mands  for  payment.  .Judgment  was  se¬ 
cured,  but  it  is  practically  worthless,  as 
our  attorney  is  unable  to  realize  anything 
on  it.  Mr.  Cherna  had  the  eggs  and  the 
money  he  sold  them  for.  The  farmer  has 
the  experience.  An  investigation  of  his 
credit  standing  would  have  saved  the  loss. 

Your  letter  of  NoA'ember  5,  in  reply  to 
mine  of  November  1,  received,  and  alloAV 
me  to  giA'e  vent  to  my  feelings.  Though 
I  ahvays  kneAV  The  R.  N.-Y.  had  its 
heart  in  the  right  place,  yet  I  never  had 
an  example  of  personal  benefit,  and  I  am 
now  convinced  of  j'our  being  a  real  far¬ 
mers’  friend  in  every  sense  of  the  w'ord. 

New  York.  E.  B. 

M’te  cannot  resist  publishing  this  sub¬ 
scribers’  comment  in  connection  with  a 
little  service  we  rendered  him.  We  refer 
to  it  because  it  emphasizes  just  the  posi¬ 
tion  w’e  want  to  occupy  w'ith  our  subscrib¬ 
ers — their  friend  at  court. 


Krause  Dairy  Feed  is  a  money-maker  because 
it  takes  the  place  of  your  high-priced  home¬ 
grown  grains — gives  your  cows  exactly  what  they  need  for 
big  milk  production  and  keeps  them  healthy  and  vigorous. 

A  Scientifically  Balanced  Ration 


Krause  Dairy  Feed  is  the  result 
of  long  and  successful  experience 
in  the  manufacture  of  dairy  feeds. 
It  is  a  soientificanv  balanced  ration 
containlag  ten  ingredients  combined 
in  such  proportions  as  to  form  a  per¬ 
fect  mixture— highly  nutritious, easily 
digested ,  and  one  which  your  cows  will 
relish  and  respond  to  immediately. 

The  ten  Ingredieota  In  Krause  Dairy 
Feed  areDistillers’ grains, Gluten  feed. 
Cotton  seed  meal.  Wheat  bran.  Malt 
sprouts.  Wheat  middlings.  Brewers’ 
grains,  Hominy  feed.  Linseed  meal  and 
a  fraction  of  l%of  salt. 

Each  of  these  ingredi¬ 
ents  has  distinct  and 
specific  value  and  their 
combination  under  a 
formula  which  has 
been  approved  by  ex¬ 
perts  of  two  leading 
agricultural  colleges 
insures  a  feed  upon 
which  you  can  always 
depend  tor  big  milk 
production  with  no 
danger  of  forcing. 


Krause  Dairy  Feed  is  a  good 
business  proposition  for  you  from 
every  point  of  Anew.  It  will  save 
time,  labor  and  money  if  fed 
alone,  or  you  can  use  it  with  any 
home  grown  product  which  does 
not  bring  a  high  market  price. 

Give  "Krause”  a  trial  and  you  will 
make  it  the  standard  ration  for  your 
herd.  It  Is  safe,  sure  and  profitable. 

Write  at  once  for  free  sample  of 
Krause  Dairy  Feed,  also  useful  pocket 
record  book  which 
every  farme r 
should  have.  Be 
sure  to  give  the 
nameofyour  dealer 

Chas.  A.  Kraus* 
Milling  C«.» 
3702  Burnham  St., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


GARDEN  TOOLS  ' 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  questions; 

How  can  I  have  a  good  garden  with 
least  expense?  How  can  the  wife 
have  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  for 
the  home  table  with  least  labor  7 

IRON  AGE 

solves  the  garden  labor  problem 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools — 
stored  in  small  space.  Sows,  cov¬ 
ers,  cultivates,  weeds,  ridges, 
etc.  .better  than  old-time  tools. 
A  woman,  boy  or  girl  can 
posh  it  and  doadaysband- 
work  in  60 
minutes.  88 
combina¬ 
tions,  $4.60 
to  $30.00. 
Write  for 
_  booklet. 

BatemanM’f gCo.,Bo«  2C.yGrenloch,N.J!. 


New  Kemp  Climax  Spreader 


A  Durable,  Practical,  Light  Draft,  Low  Down  S-Horse 
Spreader.  Ton  Get  40  Tears’  Experience  in  This  Machine. 
Write  for  valuable  article  on  “Saving  end  SppHealion  of  Maours.” 

THE  N.  J.  KEMP  CO..  Batavia.  N.  Y. 


apa  ..Wonderful  Money  Saving 
^  .  SFence  Book.  Over  150  Styles. 

/  Gates-Steel  Posts-BarbWlre,  _ _ _  . 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY -FREIGHT  PAID 

■  AU  heavy  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED  WIBES.  13« 
per  rod  ap.  Get  free  Book  and  Sample  to  teat, 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO., 
Dept.  53  •  •  Cleveland,  Ohio 


$10,000.00 


As  low  as 

.$9.90 


HEtUtER  t  ZOOK 
Portablo  Q  a  m 
Wood  OdW 

is  easy  to  operate. 
Only  $9.90  saw  made  to 
which  ripping  tablo  can 
be  added.  Guaranteed 
1  year.  Money  refunded 
If  not  aatisfactory. 
Send  for  catalog. 

HerV'er  &  Zook  Co. 
Box  3.  Belleville.  Ps. 


WITTEf 

1  f'*Kcro-0il”  Engines 

Immediate  8hIpment«*All  Styles** 

2  to  22  H-P,— No  Waiting— BIfir  Factory— Blar 


_ _  _ _  _ ry- _ 

Output— Pricea  most  favorable.  Writ©  for  my 
terms  and  prices— Cash.  Payments  or  No  WAn  C 
Money  Down.-ED.  H.  WI’itB.  Pres.  lUll  dlu 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1892  Oakland  Ava#*  Kana*a  CItye  Mo. 

1892  Empira  Bldg.e  Pittaburg,  Pa. 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold— “  Rural  New- 
Yorker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


We  Want  Cooked  Food 


»  *•  i 


So  does  every  sensible  hog.  Cooked  Food  tastes 
better,  digests  easier,  goes  farther,  and  makes  more 

meat  profit.  Send  today  for  “Giowthy  Pork¬ 
er’s”  message  explaining  the  advantages  of 
cooked  food  and  giving  details  about 


HEESEN  COOKERS 


Tank  Heaters,  HogrTronahs,  etc.  60,000  farmers  !n  America 
are  boosting  profits,  cutting  feeding  costand  elimlnatioK  di.9« 
ease  amon?  cattle,  ho^,  sheep  and  poultry,  oy  usio?  Hcesen  products.  Help 
your  country.  Save  the  grain.  Cook  your  stock  food  and  make  It  go  farther.  And  you  can  al.so  use  the 
cooker  for  renderinir  lard,  beating:  water,  boUinff  syrup,  etc.  Write  today  for  drt^olar. 

HEESEN  BROS.  &  CO. Box  570,  Tec  .vnseh,  Michigan 
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Boston  Markets 

(Coutinued  from  page  1431.) 

Baldwin,  $3  to  $4 ;  Hubbardston,  $2  to 
$3 ;  Snow,  ?2  to  $3.50 ;  cranberries,  bbl., 
$6  to  $8 ;  quinces,  $3  to  $5. 

VEGET.VRLES 

Potatoes,  100  Ib.s.,  $2.25  to  $2.60 ;  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts,  qt..  10  to  15c;  cabbage,  bbl., 
$1  to  $1.50;  carrots,  bu,,  $1  to  $1.10; 
onions,  100  lbs.,  $2.75  to  $3.25;  spinach, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1;  squash,  ton,  $20  to  $40; 
turnips,  bu.,  75c  to  $1. 

BEAN'S 

Yellow  eye,  100  lbs.,  $14.60;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  .$13.50  to  $14.50 ;  pea,  $14  to  $15. 

.LIVE  STOCK 

Steers.  $10  to  $12;  cows,  $7  to -.$9; 
calves,  .$9  to  $14;  sheep,  $6  to  $9;  lambs, 
.$9  to  $14;  hogs.  .$18  to  $18,50;  milch 
cows,  head,  .$75  to  $150. 


The  following  prices  are  per  hundred 
weights,  as  very  little  reduction  is  made 
on  ton  lots.  Commercial  dairy  feed,  $2.80 
to  .$2.90;  corn  (old),  $2.25  bu. ;  wheat 
(buying  price).  $2.10;  oats,  60c;  bran, 
$2 ;  middlings.  .$2.50 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $3 
cwt. ;  oil  meal,  $3.25;  calf  meal.  $5 
cwt. ;  poultry  feed  (scratch  feed),  $4.25. 
Hay,  dealers  pay  $20  ton ;  oat  straw,  $10 
ton.  It  is  rumored  that  the  milk  situation 
here  is  becoming  serious;  during  the  past 
three  or  four  years  two  milk  distributing 
plants  of  Mansfield  controlled  the  price 
of  milk  in  this  locality.  They  kept  the 
])rice  paid  to  the  producer  at  or  near  the 
cost  of  production,  with  the  result  that 
about  200  carloads  of  dairy  cattle  were 
shipped  out  of  the  county  last  year.  This 
condition,  with  the  high-priced  feeds,  has 
caused  a  shortage  of  milk.  Last  Winter 
a  number  of  dairymen  and  farmers  organ¬ 
ized  and  demanded  higher  prices  for  their 
milk  from  the  local  companies,  and  after 
failing  to  get  a  raise,  organized  the  Farm¬ 
ers’  Dairy  and  Produce  Co.,  and  now  op¬ 
erate  a  successful  milk  plant  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  old  companies.  The  local 
companies  now  pay  $2.90  cwt.  for  milk 
and  retail  it  at  from  9  to  12c  qt.,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  delivery.  About  half  corn  husk¬ 
ed  ;  50  per  cent  soft.  e.  e,  o. 

Richland  Co.,  O. 


U!IU»>DrAM,4u  FOR  SAIiB.  New  house. modern 
Ylll8g6r  r0p8ny  improvements,  about  acre  of 
land,  near  Station.  Post  office,  school  and  tJhnrehes. 
good  for  Snmmev  home  or  all  year,  DcSIRABLc 
FARMS  FOR  SALE,  under  eood  cultivation,  good  w^er, 
healthy  climate,  near  church  and  school.  to 

$4,000.  Herman M.  Chapman, Asliokan,  N.Y 


,  n  1  -\NAIMUTS-F0UR  CENTS  POUND;  SHELL  BARK 
HICKORY  HUTS,  seven  cents  pound;  LARGE 
L  Ul  kJOlC  hickory  nuts,  four  to  five  cents  pound. 
'ECANS  twenty-two  cents  pound.  HoiigItnd  Miller.  Boonville.  Ind 


For  Salo-'Wi’  Hommoth  Incobitoro  SSl” 

1916  Model.  Location,  central  Ohio.  4800— 1915  Mc^ej.  New 
Jersey.  2400—1916  Model.  Eastern  Ohio.  SOOO— Hall.  1917 
Model.  Eastern  Mass.  Also  Prairie  State  and  Cyphers  lamp 
incubators.  Attractive  prices  for  quick  shipment.  WATSON 

Mf S.  CO.,  zm,  Itnciiliri Pi.  Bl|il. fOnoFEW.  Biviliio Sl., Chieage, m- 


SMOKE 

HOUSE 


Don’t  sell  all  your  hogs  and 
I  pay  big  butcher  bills.  Save 
enough  for  your  own  use  and 
I  smoke hams.bacon, sausages, 
in  tho  National  Giant  Smoko 
I  House.  This  wonderful  smoke 
house  is  portable.  Can  be  oper¬ 
ated  In  and  out-doors.  Runs  on 
sawdust,  cobs  and  little  bark  for 


Beasoningr*  The 

IHOTOMAL  GIANT 
$NOHC  house 

It  a  neat  aaecess.  After  Bmokint  meata 
Qse  lor  store  house.  Made  In  three  sizes  of 
beaey  galvanized  sheet  steel.  Flrepreof« 
Guaranteed.  Send  for 

FREE BOOK  recipe?^or  ^orln^ 

Baeon.Sausates.athome.  Also  set  our  low 
prices.  Write  today  sure. 

PORTABLE  ELEVATOR  MFG.  COMPANY 
2SO  MeClun  St*  BloAmlntton.  Ill* 


irt 


Reinforced  with  twisted  steel, 
stronger,  more  durable  walls,  “ship- 
lap”  joint  blocks,  uniform  color — 
smoother, better  looking  mortar  lines, 
continuous  doorway — easy-climbing 
ladder.  First  cost— only  cost.  Tho 
quality  construction  in  vitrified  tile. 

Write  for  Catalogue 
J.  M.  PRESTON  COMPANY 
D*pt.329  Lansing,  Mich. 

Also  get  our  offer  on  Climax  Silage  FUlort 
and  Bidwell  Threshers. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 

Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Herdsman  in  certified  dairy  of  260 
head.  Good  wages  paid  to  man  of  excep¬ 
tional  ability  and  experience.  No  others  need 
apply.  NO.  2Ct>4,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  young  women  as  attendants  in 
an  institution  for  the  feeble-minded;  salary, 
$30  a  month  and  maintenance.  Send  references 
with  application.  Apply  to  SUPERINTEND¬ 
ENT.  Letchwortli  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED — TAvo  new  colony  houses  just 
completed.  Two  married  couples,  without 
children  In  their  family,  wanted;  middle-aged 
persons  desired;  must  be  free  from  the  use  of 
liquor,  tobacco  or  profanity.  CHARLES  F. 
JOHNSON,  Supt.,  Industrial  School  for  Roys, 
Kis-Lyn,  Pa. 


WANTED — Single,  reliable  teamster;  must  un¬ 
derstand  care  of  horses  and  be  a  good  all- 
around  farmer;  no  milking.  Salary,  $3.5  per 
month  and  board.  Address  GEO.  L.  BIDWELL, 
Rlegelsville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  with  help,  for 
market  garden  and  farm  work,  on  shares; 
splendid  opportunity;  house;  good  market.  W>I, 
L.  McCLEARY,  R.  D.  1.  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


COW  MAN — Single,  $45  and  hoard  on  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  place,  with  room  and  bath.  Must  be  a 
cleanrcnt  young  man;  no  drinker  need  apply. 
NO.  2700,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — .'Vt  once,  a  good,  sober,  reliable  man 
to  work  in  cow  barn;  a  good  place  for  the 
right  kind  of  man.  BLOOMINGDALB  FARM, 
Belle  Mead,  N,  J. 


WANTED — Superintendent  for  a  farm  in  New 
Jersey,  with  diversified  interests;  dairy,  hog.s, 
ponltry,  sheep,  etc.  Apply  by  letter,  GEO.  S. 
WEINBERG,  120  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Responsible,  temperate  married  man, 
to  work  on  44-acre  Niagara  county,  N.  Y.,  vil¬ 
lage  fruit  farm;  high  school,  railroad,  40  miles 
to  Buffalo  market;  improved  roads.  Modern  new 
buildings,  equipment  complete;  splendid  pro¬ 
ducer,  owned  by  widow;  might  consider  money 
rental.  Give  experience,  references  and  salary 
wanted.  Address  NO.  2702,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  men  to  work  In  an  institu 
tion,  either  as  attendants  or  teamsters;  sal 
ary,  $35  a  month  and  maintenance.  Send  ref 
erences  with  application.  Apply  to  SUPER 
INTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y 


WANTED — Single  milker  and  herdsman;  must 
understand  feeding  for  large  milk  production; 
40  head  grade  Holsteiils;  two  nien  In  dairy  all 
the  time;  a  third  hand  at,  milking  time.  Salary, 
$35  per  month  and  board.  Address  GEO.  L. 
BIDWELL,  Riegelsville,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN  WANTED— Single,  on  up-to- 
date  farm.  State  your  experience;  good  wages 
paid  to  men  who  understand  their  business. 
BR.-VNF’ORD  FARMS,  Groton,  Conn. 


WANTED — Reliable  teamster;  married  man  who 
thoroughly  understands  all  farm  machinery; 
no  milking;  wages,  $50  per  month;  house,  gar¬ 
den,  milk  and  wood  fuel.  Address  GEO.  L. 
BIDWELL,  Riegelsville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Working  foreman  and  herdsman  for 
farm  near  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  registered  Guernsey 
herd  of  twelve  head;  modern  house  furnished. 
State  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  Address 
NO.  2005,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager,  to  take 
charge  on  or  before  March  1st,  by  sober  and  in¬ 
dustrious  young  American,  married,  with  small 
family;  capable  of  handling  men  with  best  re¬ 
sults;  state  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  Ad¬ 
dress  manager  DUNN’S  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  No. 
1,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Position  as  working  foreman  or 
herdsman;  thoroughly  experienced  in  raising 
field  crops,  handling  poultry,  feeding  and  care 
of  dairy  cattle,  and  excellent  calf  raiser.  Ad. 
dress  NO. 2095,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  wishes  change;  at  present  In 
charge  of  1,500-acre  farm;  an  A1  proposition 
only  considered;  good  reasons  for  change.  Ad¬ 
dress  NO.  2099,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED,  energetic  and  ambitious  poul- 
tryman  desires  a  position  as  manager  on  a 
commercial  poultry  farm;  best  references.  NO. 
2098,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  would  like  place  on  gentleman’s  estate; 

understand  all  branches  of  farming,  stock  and 
incubation;  no  children;  sober  and  reliable.  J.  O., 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  New  Milford,  Conn, 


EXPERT  MANAGER  would  build  or  remodel 
poultry  or  pigeon  plant  for  profit;  Westchester 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  preferred.  AVM.  P.  GRAY,  Mt. 
Kisco,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN — Single,  at  present  employed, 
seeks  change;  long  experience  on  commercial 
plants;  best  of  references.  NO.  2703,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  —  Managed  own  90-acre  farm, 
1,000  layers,  successfully  10  years,  seeks  po¬ 
sition  on  large  plant  or  on  a  profit-sharing  and 
small  salary  basis;  can  manage  country  place; 
own  farm  sold  to  settle  estate.  NO.  2704,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARKET  GARDENER  wishes  position  as  work¬ 
ing  foreman  under  glass  or  with  irrigation. 
American,  31  yearj  old;  married,  one  child;  18 
years’  experience  on  large  market  gardens  where 
lettuce  and  all  fancy  vegetables  are  grown.  NO. 
2705,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  foreman  and  herds* 
man;  Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey  preferred; 
married;  references.  NO.  2097,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


PO.'tITION  WANTED — Poultryman  with  years 
of  practical  experience  with  Mammoth  Incu¬ 
bators;  can  grow  chicks,  turkeys,  pheasants, 
etc.;  results  guaranteed;  salary  or  share;  single. 
NO.  2091,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  (33),  practical  experience  in  all 
lines  of  farming  and  poultry  keeping,  wants 
to  connect  with  progressive  young  married  farm¬ 
er  who  can  furnish  stock  and  tools,  advertiser  to 
work  with  other  party  on  salary  and  percentage 
ba.sis.  Give  full  particulars.  Address  NO.  2092, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  married,  farm  manager,  desires  po¬ 
sition  March  first;  practical  experience  with 
general  farm  crops  and  gardening;  also  stock, 
swine  and  poultry  raising;  can  furnish  best  of 
references  as  to  ability  and  cliaracter.  LOCK 
BOX  83,  New  London,  Conn. 


FARM  OR  ESTATE  MANAGER- At  liberty  Jan. 

1st.  Scotch,  age  42;  many  years  of  practical, 
successful  experience  in  all  branches  of  estate 
management,  dairying,  sheep,  strine,  poultry  and 
horses.  Familiar  with  all  modern  methods  and 
machinery,  building  roads,  construction  work, 
renewing  run-down  land.  Alfalfa  culture,  keeping 
records  and  accounts;  can  also  supply  first-class 
dairyman  and  herdsman;  also  stud  groom  and 
several  experienced  farm  hands.  Nothing  but  a 
good  proposition  considered.  Address  NO.  2628, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Positions  for  two  experienced,  single, 
reliable  men;  general  farm  work,  teaming, 
care  stock,  or  dairy.  State  fullest  particulars  of 
work,  accommodations!  and  wages  paid,  NO. 
2694,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


POJl  S.\LE — 381/, -acre  Bucks  County  farm;  sub¬ 
stantial  buildings;  33  miles  to  Philadelphia; 
houriy  train  service.  J.  L.  SCOTT,  Perkasie,  I’a. 


FOR  RENT — 368  acres,  3  teams,  all  tools;  306 
acres  tillable;  good  buildings;  rent  $1,500; 
free  rent  until  April.  MEYERS,  Hopewell,  N.  J. 


318-AORE  FARM,  with  dairy,  5  miles  from  rail¬ 
road;  basement  barn  and  silo;  $10,000;  $3,0010 
down;  balance,  easy  terms.  J,  D.  SHBLMIDINE, 
Lorraine,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S/LE — Excellent  grain  or  dairy  farm;  100 
acres,  1  mile  from  city  of  Ithaca,  2  miles 
from  Cornell  University;  desirable  home;  mac¬ 
adam  road;  milk  route;  price  right;  terms  easy. 
Write  E.  H.  SIGNOR.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  38. 


FOR  S.VLE — 128-acre  homestead  tarm.  Never- 
failing  water;  raise  strawberries,  small  fruits, 
general  crops,  dairy  and  sheep.  Mall  route, 
school,  telephone;  three  miles  to  station;  74-ncre 
timber  tract,  7,000  cords  wood;  immense  sugar 
bush.  FRANK  MASON,  Tully  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 140  acres,  equipped  for  ponl¬ 
try  raising  and  general  farming;  write  for 
particulars.  WALTER  HOIvSAPI>LE,  Red  Hook, 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  FARM  FOR  SALF.— 80  acres  un¬ 
der  cultivation;  20  acres  heavy  hemlock  tim¬ 
ber;  150  fruit  trees;  spring  water;  house,  barns, 
carriage  house;  7  miles  to  three  railroads  and 
new  barge  canal;  timber  alone  worth  nearly 
1  amount  asked  for  entire  property;  photograph's 
upon  request.  W.  E.  COLYER,  Saranac  Lake, 
N.  T. 


FOR  SALE — 135-acro  dairy  and  grain  farm. 
Northern  Pennsylvania,  near  church,  school 
and  railroad;  good  markets,  two  houses,  two 
barns,  two  silos;  wintering  25  head  cattle  and 
four  horses;  price  right.  Address  NO.  2701,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


TENANT  WANTED — Either  on  sliares  or  for  a 
cash  rent,  for  a  farm  of  97  acres  near  Easton, 
Pa.  Farm  Is  In  an  excellent  state  of  <r)iItivation 
and  its  buildings  in  good  repair;  <-ontain8  an 
orchard,  1,000  bearing  peach  trees:  farm  has 
been  used  for  the  past  six  years  for  dairying  and 
stock  raising.  All  particulars  on  application  to 
.'VI.FRED  ANDREWS,  Attorney-at-Law,  55  John 
St.,  New  York  City. 


MY  full-equipped  dairy  farm,  55  acres,  13  head 
cattle,  horses,  all  machinery,  crops,  hay,  grain. 
12  tons  corn,  hogs,  poultry,  $5,800:  40  miles  to 
Philadelphia.  H.  KONSUOK,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


Miscellaneous 


OR.V.NGES  and  Grapefruit — Golden  russets,  $2.00 
per  box,  half  box  $1.00  F.  O.  B.  Miami,  Fla.; 
mixed  boxes  same  price.  Boat  rate  on  two  or 
more  boxes  at  one  time  prepaid  to  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia  and  Now  York  City,  87  cents  per 
box,  and  can  be  forwarded  from  these  points  to 
destination  by  express,  collect.  GEO.  B.  CEL- 
LON,  Tropical  Grove,  Miami,  Fla. 


I  WILL  SEND  yon,  for  a  dollar,  in  time  for 
Christmas,  a  full  quart  of  delicious  mince 
meat  as  made  in  our  family  for  over  a  hundred 
years;  twelve  quarts  for  $10,  delivered  any¬ 
where  within  500  miles.  MRS.  F,  E.  PERKINS, 
Burlington,  Vt. 


FOR  SAI.E — One  4,800  Candee  Incubator,  $2.50 
net  casli;  one  1,200  Newtown  Giant,  new,  $1(!0 
net  casli.  LOCK  BOX  27,  Sonthold,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  SYRUP  for  sale;  $1.50  per  gallon.  D. 
F.  ROBINSON,  Pawlet,  Vt. 


RARE  GIFTS  FOR  CHRISTMAS— Buffalo  horns, 
polished,  unmounted;  1  large  pair  (male),  $75; 
2  small  pair  (female),  $60;  beautiful  diamond 
willow  cane,  very  rare,  cannot  bo  duplicated,  $75. 
HARRY  MOORE,  Nazareth,  I’a. 


W.VNTED — Tenant  witli  family  able  to  work 
large  dairy  farm;  convenient  new  buildings, 
ample  equipment,  Guernsey  cattle;  excellent 
markets;  good  land;  grows  Alfalfa,  corn,  oats, 
potatoes,  etc.  Most  liberal  terms  to  competent 
tenant.  For  full  particulars,  write,  stating  your 
experience  and  qualifications,  to  WM.  lIlLL, 
Betliuny,  West  Virginia, 


FLORIDA— .$1,000;  15  acres  best  land,  bouse; 

three  minutes  to  depot.  Pigs  and  cbickens. 
Particulars.  JOS.  RINCK,  Huntington,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — Clieap;  75-acre  hay  ami  dairy  farm. 
PETER  FOX,  Route  1,  Blossvale,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.VLE — .53  acres;  productive  soil,  first-cla.ss 
buildings,  large  house,  basement  under  barn, 
and  wagon  house;  good  water,  orchard:  100. Ooo 
feet  sawing  timber,  mostly  pine,  hemlock;  price, 
$2,300.  BOX  83,  Smithboro,  N.  Y. 


TO  SETTLE  ESTATE,  14  mile  from  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  Country  Club,  200  acres;  two  sets  of 
farm  buildings;  best  of  laud;  just  the  place  for 
a  city  man.  BOX  34,  .So.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


SH.IRE  F.\RMER  WANTED— 240  acres,  eight 
miles  from  good  Hudson  River  city;  22  cows, 
5  horses,  6  sows,  30  Fall  pigs,  100  chickens, 
milking  machine;  League  prices  for  milk;  big 
corn  crop;  first-class  modern  machinery;  100- 
ton  silo;  good  barns,  outbuildings  and  10-room 
tenant  bouse.  Wanted  January  first;  offer  par¬ 
ticularly  favorable  terms  to  man  of  good  refer¬ 
ences  and  responsibility.  NO.  2693,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Incubator  stove.  No.  2,  Candee; 

fine  condition;  guaranteed.  JOHN  McCLEL- 
l.ANl),  Stamford,  N.  Y. 


CANDEE  Mammoth  Incubator;  capacity,  2.400 
eggs;  Cyphers  Mammoth  Incubator,  capacity 
15.000  eggs;  very  reasonable.  Write  SMITH 
DUCK  FARM,  Crittenden,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  Mann’s  bone  cutter.  No.  12; 

power  only;  price  $25.  II.  A.  SPIES,  Preston, 
Md. 


FOR  S.\LE — 3  Buffalo  lncul)ators,  350-egg  size; 

$15  apiece,  or  three  for  .$40.  H.  A.  SPIES, 
Preston,  Md. 


FOR  S.VLE — 'J'wo  1917  Newtown  coal  burning  col¬ 
ony  brooders;  500-cliick  size;  used  but  one  sea¬ 
son;  ns  good  as  new;  guaranteed.  L.  C.  IIEL- 
F'ER,  Minoa,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Second-hand  cyclone  ditcher;  state 
price  and  condition  in  first  letter.  NO.  2683, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— 1917  sectional  3,000  Hall  Mam¬ 
moth  incubator  in  perfect  condition:  used  only 
three  liatchcs;  price  right.  .TERSEYLAND 
POULTRY  FARM,  South  Vineland,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Two  sections  Hall  Incubator;  good 
condition.  BERYLSON,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 100  tons  Timothy  hay,  $30  per  ton 
f.  o.  b.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Cliitte- 
nango,  N.  Y. 


~  If  you  can’t  fight-farm 

Conditions  demand  that,  where  possible,  you  grow  food 

Canada  and  the  United  States  now  working  together. 
Western  Canada’s  virgin  soil  should  attract  you.  No 
outlay  for  fertilizer  now  so  hard  to  get.  Get  maxi¬ 
mum  crops  in  grains  and  vegetables.  Best  stock  coun¬ 
try  on  North  American  continent.  Most  desirable 
climate.  Good'  markets.  Farmers  pay  for  their  land 
and  expenses  with  a  single  year’s  product.  Splendid 
land  near  railroads  from  $15  to  $30  per  acre.  Irrigated  land  up  to  $50 
per  acre  including  deeded  water  right.  Easy  payments,  one-tenth  down, 
then  no  payment  for  four  years  on  principal;  two  per  cent,  interest  firs' 
two  years. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

will  advance  you  up  to  $2,000  to  make  permanent  improvements, 

under  certain  conditions. 

CHURCHES,  SCHOOLS,  TELEPHONES 

Write  now  for  literature.  Renters  of  farm  lands,  get  your  own  homes.  Become  independent. 

ADDRESS 

ALLAN  CAMERON,  Superintendent  Land  Dept.  29714  Ninth  Ave.,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada 
or  L.  F.  MOWREY,  District  Representative,  1  270  Broadway,  New  York  City 


ips  to  Town 
in  One  Day 


Seven  1 8-Mile  T 
by  Motor  Truck 


Faber  were  corn,  oats,  wheat,  bay,  potatoes, 
etc. 

He  hauled  10,000  bushels  of  shelled  corn 
— 55  bushels,  that  is,  3080  pounds,  to  th« 
load. 

That  was  more  than  50  per  cent  overload. 

Mr.  Faber’s  truck  cost  no  more  to  keep 
going  than  one  team  of  horses. 

Now  most  of  his  neighbors  are  planning  to 
buy  Maxwell  trucks. 

What  are  you  going  to  do?  Continue  using 
slow,  expensive  horses?  Or  buy  a  low-priced, 
economical  and  swift  Maxwell  Truck? 

Your  nearest  Maxwell  dealer  has  the  trucks. 
See  him. 


That  is  what  Mr.  Walter  Faber  did  with  his 
Maxwell  one-ton  truck  during  the  laist  season. 

Mr.  Faber  is  a  successful  farmer  living  nine 
miles  out  of  Wayne,  Nebraska. 

He  believes  in  applying  business  methods — 
efficiency  methods — to  agriculture. 

So  last  spring  he  bought  a  Maxwell  one-ton 
truck. 

In  that  truck  he  hauled  to  market  EVERY¬ 
THING  his  farm  produced.  Said  Mr.  Faber: 

“I  made  seven  trips  into  Wayne  and  back 
each  day  with  my  Maxwell  truck— just  five 
more  than  I  could  possibly  have  made  with 
horses.” 

Among  the  crops  truck-marketed  by  Mr. 


One-ion  truck  chassis,  $985;  Chassis  with  dab  and  windshield,  $ 1 025;  Chassis  with 


box  body,  $  /  035;  Box  body  with  windshield,  $ 1 075;  Express  canopy 
body,  $ 1 095;  Chassis  with  stake  gate  body,  $  1 080 
A  ll  prices  f.  o.  b.  factory 

Write  Today  for  Catalog  R 

Maxwell  Motor  Sales  Corporation 

Detroit  Michigan 


Vor..  LXXVI. 
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A  Day  on  a  Dairy  Farm 

There  Are  No  Slackers  Here 

TEK  ONLY’. — ;My  neighbor  Rockwell  owns  and 
runs  a  dairy  farm  quite  typical  of  hundreds 
of  others  in  Southern  New  York.  It  represents  the 
type  of  farm  small  enough  to  be  run  by  the  owner 
and  his  family,  with  hired  help  only  on  special  oc¬ 
casions  ;  but  it  differs  a  little  from  most  small  farms 
in  that  the  dairy  alone  is  depended  upon  for  prac- 
ticall.v  all  of  the  farm  income.  No  money  crops  are 
raised,  no  sheep  or  poultry  kept,  hut  there  is  a  brood 
mare  that  not  only  acts  as  the  almost  indispensable 
“third  horse’’  upon  the  farm,  but  also  contributes  a 


excellent  example  of  an  efficient  farm  plant,  capable 
under  its  owner’s  management  of  supporting  a  fam¬ 
ily  in  comfort.  The  house  is  neat  and  comfortable, 
the  barns  substantial  and  unpaiuted.  Ylone.r  that 
might  have  been  put  into  paint  has  been  invested  in 
concrete  floors,  running  water  to  the  stables  and 
other  essential  improvements.  A  gasoline  engine 
pumps  water  for  both  house  and  barn  and  an  acety¬ 
lene  gas  plant  in  the  cellar  lights  both.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  little  idea  of  the  Avork  to 
be  done  upon  such  a  farm  as  this,  I  asked  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rockwell  to  give  me  an  outline  of  a  day’s  Avork 
in  NoA'ember.  It  is  a  fair  siinqile  of  almost  any 
farmer’s  daily  job  and  should  interest  those  Avho 


with  three  or  four  of  the  easiest  milkers.  .'=;he  rlimj 
feeds  six  or  more  cah'es  and  sees  that  the  horses 
huA-e  their  AA-ater;  then  she  is  at  liberty  to  return  bt 
the  house  and  get  the  breakfast.  While  breakfast  is 
preparing,  Mr.  RoclcAvell  finishes  the  milking,  loads 
the  filled  cans  into  the  wagon,  goes  into  the  silo  and 
gets  out  silage  for  all  the  stock,  gets  the  grain  ready 
and  feeds  from  20  to  25  head  of  cattle.  By  that  time 
breakfast  is  ready,  and  so  is  he. 

THE  NEXT  WORK. — After  breakfast  Mr.  Rock- 
Avell  cleans  off  the  horses  and  gets  his  father  started 
to  the  shipping  station  Avith  the  milk.  He  then  loa<ls 
the  24-hour  accumulation  of  manure  into  a  Avagoii 
and  hauls  it  to  the  fields,  spreading  it  upon  cdi’h 


The  Shorthore  Cow^shown  ab  Maxwal.on  by  R  F  Hale  of  Illlnol,,  „ilh  her  calf,  wa,  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  at  the  Internationa!  Stock  Show.  She 

was  soia  ai  a  recent  sale  m  Chicago  tor  $4,250,  the  top  figure  for  any  animal,  among  which  there  were  many  importations  of  this  year. 


Colt  e;u-h  ye;ir  to  such  suridus  stock  as  can  be  sold. 

STEADY  IMPR()\'EMENT?l. — The  intelligence, 
energy,  and  clmracter  of  those  who  huA-e  developed 
this  farm  have  al.so  been  directed  toward  making  of 
it  ;i  farm  home,  one  of  tho.se  homes  upon  Avhich  our 
country  deiiends  for  all  that  is  enduring  in  her  ciA’il- 
i/.ation.  iMr.  and  Mrs.  Rockwell  did  not  purchase  the 
rundown  .’JO  acres  which  constituted  the  nucleus  of 
this  farm  until  they  had  both  spent  some  .A^ears  as 
operatives  in  a  glove  f:ictory,  and,  Avhen  they  did 
purchase  it,  thc.A’  knew  exactl.A’  Avhere  the  mone.y 
came  from.  An  adjoining  80  acres  Avith  some  build¬ 
ings  and  a  40-acre  Avood  lot  AA'ere  added  later. 
Steady  improvement  in  land  and  equipment  fol¬ 
lowed  their  ownership,  and,  today,  the  farm  is  an 


feel  a  Inn.ging  to  gid  b:ick  to  the  liuul  ;ind  enjo.v  the 
“freedom  and  independence’’  of  farm  life.  I  shall 
speak  of  Mrs.  Rockwell,  perhaps,  as  often  as  her 
husband,  for,  without  her,  neither  the  farm  nor  the 
home  Avould  be  Avhat  it  is. 

STARTIN(5  THE  DAY'. — The  da.v  begins  at  five 
o’clock,  with,  admittedly,  its  hardest  task,  getting 
up.  The  kitchen  fire  being  built,  and  there  seems  to 
be  .some  dispute  as  to  Avho  really  starts. that,  both  go 
to  the  barn  and  begin  the  morning  chores.  I  Avant 
to  say  right  here  tluit  “chores”  on  a  farm  represent 
Avork  that  all  labor  unions  demand  time  and  a  half 
for;  farmers  are  supposed  to  do  them  for  Avarming- 
up  exercise.  In  order  to  get  the  12  to  15  coavs 
milked  before  breakfast,  Ylrs.  Rockwell  helps  out 


ground  aiul  new  seeding.  Returning  to  the  barn, 
the  manure  from  the  horse  stables  is  put  into  the 
gutters  behind  the  cows  to  act  as  an  ab.sorbent.  and 
the  floors  are  swept  up.  The  milk  Avagon  having  re¬ 
turned,  the  empty  cans  are  cared  for  and  the  morning 
chores  are  done. 

MORNINIi  PLOMIXO. — It  is  iioaa'  time  to  begin 
the  day’s  Avork.  so  the  team  is  hitched  to  the  sulky 
ploAv  and  driven  to  the  field,  Avhere  it  works  until  a 
quarter  to  tAvelve.  Upon  returning  to  the  barn  for 
the  noon  hour,  the  .team  is  fed  and  their  OAvner  sits 
dOAA  n  for  a  feAA'  minutes  to  look  OA'er  the  morning 
mail.  Dinner  is  soon  ready,  and.  after  that  is  eaten, 
the  engine  is  set  to  Avork  to  reneAv  the  supply  of 
Avater  for  the  house  and  barn.  The  coavs  are  let  out 
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into  their  yard  for  a  little  exercise  while  their  hay 
is  being  put  into  the  bunks  and  the  calves  are  given 
their  noon  meal.  Mr.  Rockwell  insists  upon  taking  a 
full  hour  for  this  midday  “rest,”  so  he  doesn’t  get 
at  the  plowing  again  until  after  one. 

NIGHT  CHORES.— At  a  quarter  to  six  the  day’s 
plowing  is  done  and  the  tired  team  return  to  their 
stalls,  where  they  are  watered  and  given  their  hay. 
The  master  has  worked  much  longer  than  the  horses, 
but  the  night  chores  are  still  ahead  of  him.  After 
caring  for  his  team,  he  gets  down  the  silage  for  the 
cattle  and  the  bedding  for  the  horses  and  other  stock, 
and  goes  to  supper.  A  half  hour  may  be  spent  at 
the  supper  table  before  the  bam  is  again  visited  and 
the  milking  begun..  Mrs.  Rockwell  again  helps  her 
husband  with  this  and  sees  that  the  calves  get  their 
supper.  Her  day’s  work  in  the  house  has  probably 
been  as  strenuous  as  that  of  her  husband  in  the 
held,  but,  without  her  help  the  chores  would  never 
be  done.  By  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening  the  milking 
is  done,  the  milk  is  cooling  in  the  milk  house,  all 
the  stock  is  fed  and  bedded  down  for  the  night,  and 
the  various  odds  and  ends  of  chores  that  demand  at¬ 
tention  are  looked  after.  It  has  not  been  a  particu¬ 
larly  hard  day;  the  hours  have  been  long  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  has  needed  the  strength 
and  endurance  of  those  still  in  the  prime  of  life.  As 
compared  with  work  in  the  shop  or  at  a  desk,  there 
has  not  been  the  monotony  or  nerve  strain  of  those 
occupations;  the  w’ork  has  changed  from  hour  to 
hour,  and  the  horses,  the  cattle  and  the  fields  are 
companions  to  those  who  love  them.  m.  b.  n. 


A  Concrete  Block  Machine 

I  have  a  chance  to  buy  a  concrete  block  machine, 
single  core.  8x10x16.  What  proportion  bank  gravel  and 
cement  should  I  use?  Gravel  contains  a  good  deal  of 
sand.  How  long  does  it  take  a  block  to  set  before  it 
can  be  taken  from  machine?  Cement  costs  70c  here; 
gravel,  50e  a  load  (yard).  What  would  be  a  fair  price 
to  charge  for  making  blocks?  A.  ii.  s. 

Roxbury,  N.  Y. 

N  ARTIFICIAL  STONE. — Concrete  is  an  arti¬ 
ficial  stone  made  up  from  a  mixture  of  sand, 
stone  and  cement,  with  enough  water  added  to  make 
the  mass  plastic.  The  stone,  w’hich  forms  the  base  of 
the  mixture,  contains  voids  or  openings  between  the 
ineces  which  must  be  filled  to  secure  the  dense  mass 
required  in  the  fini.shed  concrete.  While  the  per¬ 
centage  of  these  void  spaces  will  vary  in  different 
batches  of  rock,  depending  upon  the  way  in  W’hich 
the  rock  is  graded,  they  are  roughly  considered  as 
occupying  half  the  space,  or  50  per  cent  of  the  total 
volume  of  the  rock.  The  same  is  true  of  the  sand, 
or  fine  aggregate,  as  it  is  called— it  is  usually  con¬ 
sidered.  in  small  jobs  where  no  test  is  made,  to  have 
voids  or  pore  space  equal  to  one-half  its  volume. 

CONCRETE  FORMULAS. — This  fact  forms  the 
Itasis  of  most  of  the  rough  and  ready  concrete  for¬ 
mulas  so  much  in  use,  w’here  the  volume  of  the  ce¬ 
ment  used  is  made  one-half  that  of  the  sand  and  the 
^•olume  of  sand  one-half  that  of  the  stone,  a  1:2:4 
mixture  being  a  good  example.  Suppose  a  batch  of 
concrete  were  mixed  up,  using  one  cubic  foot  (one 
bag)  of  cement,  two  cubic  feet  of  sand  and  four 
cubic  feet  of  stone,  a  total  of  seven  cubic  feet  of 
material,  plus  a  few  gallons  of  water  used  in  mix¬ 
ing.  The  result,  however,  is  not  seven  cubic  feet  of 
concrete,  as  might  be  expected,  but  a  little  more  than 
four,  the  excess  depending  upon  the  quality  of  the 
sand  and  stone  largely.  This  example  is  given  to 
show  that  the  cement  is  used  to  surround  the  sand 
l)articles  and  to  fill  the  space  between  them  and  the 
resulting  mortar  used  to  fill  the  voids  in  the  stone, 
making  the  resulting  volume  of  concrete,  if  the  mass 
has  been  well  proportioned,  biit  little  more  than  the 
original  volume  of  the  stone. 

COMBINING  FOR  STRENGTH.— The  chief  qual¬ 
ities  desired  in  a  concrete  building  block  are,  a 
strength  sufficient  to  resist  the  load  placed  on  the 
wall  and  a  texture  dense  enough  to  prevent  them 
from  soaking  water.  A  mixture  of  one  sack  of  ce¬ 
ment,  21^  cubic  feet  of  clean,  well-graded  sand,  and 
four  cubic  feet  of  small  pebbles  or  broken  stone,  is 
recommended  for  this  purpose  by  the  cement  com¬ 
panies,  although  when  the  aggregates  are  of  the  best 
quality,  clean  and  well  graded  in  size,  the  mixture 
may  be  leaner;  that  is,  more  sand  and  stone  used. 
To  secure  better  weather-resisting  qualities,  as  well 
as  a  better  finish,  a  face  coat  made  up  from  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  about  one  part  cement  to  parts  sand,  is 
used  for  the  face  of  the  block,  placing  a  layer  of  this 
raoi'tar  about  one  inch  thick  into  the  mold  before 
tamping  in  the  remainder  of  the  material. 

MOLDING  THIE  BLOCKS. — As  usually  made, 
blocks  are  constructed  from  a  dry  mixture,  one  in 
which  only  enough  water  is  used  to  give  the  mass  a 
consistency  like  moist  earth.  It  .should  be  just  wet 
enough  to  retain  its  form  when  a  handful  is  squeezed 
up  in  the  hand.  When  made  in  this  manner  the  mold 
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is  removed  as  soon  as  the  block  is  formed,  and  the 
block  taken  out  on  a  pallet;  a  block  of  wood  of  the 
right  size  placed  in  the  mold  before  filling  it  with 
concrete.  The  blocks  are  then  left  on  these  pallets 
until  they  have  set  sufficiently  to  >ermit  their  re¬ 
moval.  To  secure  a  block  at  all  dense  wnth  this  dry 
mixture  the  material  must  be  tamped  in  very  thor- 
oughl.v.  A  wetter  mixture  makes  a  better  block,  but 
does  not  permit  as  quick  removal  from  the  mold. 

MIXING  MATERIALS. — Intimate  mixing  of  the 
sand,  stone  and  cement  while  in  the  dry  state,  and 
slow  curing  of  the  finished  blocks,  are  other  aids  in 
securing  a  good  product.  The  materials  should  be 
carefully  measured  and  mixed  dry  until  of  a  uni¬ 
form  color,  showing  no  streaks,  the  water  used  for 
wetting  being  also  measured.  After  a  few  experi¬ 
mental  batches  are  made  the  correct  amount  of 
water  can  be  determined,  and  by  mea.suring  the 
quantities  of  all  ingredients  thereafter,  all  the 
batches  will  be  uniform  in  consistency.  For  best 
results  the  'blocks  must  be  prote(?ted  from  the  sun 
and  wind  in  drying,  and  kept  wet  so  that  the  curing 
goes  on  slowly. 

COST  OF  BLOCKS. — As  to  cost,  a  local  builder, 
who  formerly  W'orked  a  block  machine  in  his  build¬ 
ing  operations,  stated  that  in  making  blocks  8x10x20 
inches  he  figured  on  obtaining  an  average  of  nine 
blocks  from  each  500  pounds  of  gravel  (about  one- 
seventh  of  a  cubic  yard)  and  sack  of  cement  used. 
Roughly  speaking,  you  should  get  approximately 
111/4  blocks  from  the  same  amount  of  material,  as 
your  block  is  only  about  four-fifths  as  large  as  the 
one  manufactured  by  him.  Two  men,  using  the  ma¬ 
chine,  averaged  about  100  of  these  blocks  per  day, 
and  he  estimated  that  the  blocks  cost  him  in  the 
neighborhood  of  15  cents  each.  This  man  used  a 
mixture  of  one  part  cement  to  five  parts  hank  run 
gravel  for  the  body  of  the  block,  with  a  one-inch 
face  coat  of  1  :3  mortar  of  cement  and  sand.  The 
gravel  used,  however,  was  of  exceptionally  good 
quality,  weighing  about  3,300  lbs.  per  cubic  yard,  and 
containing  sand  and  stone  in  about  the  correct  pro¬ 
portions  for  a  good  mixture.  As  the  gravel  available 
for  your  work  contains  a  large  amount  of  sand,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  screen  it  and  then  recombine 
it  in  the  proper  i>roportions.  A  (piarter-inch  mesh 
.sci'cen,  one  having  meshes  i/4  inch  square,  should 
be  used  for  this  purpose,  all  the  material  that  jKisses 
through  the  screen  being  used  as  sand,  while  that 
passing  over  the  screen  is  used  with  the  stone. 
Availability  of  suitable  gravel  is  one  of  the  factors 
that  must  be  present  in  a  successful  cement  block 
business. 


A  Hopeful  Poultryman  Talks 

He  Has  Faith  in  the  Future 

[Having  called  for  a  full  discussion  of  the  poultry 
business  we  naturally  have  all  sides  presented.  We 
have  heard  from  discouraged  henmen  and  others  who 
cannot  see  much  light  ahead.  Now  comes  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  man  with  figures  that  seem  to  show  a  good  future. 
We  print  what  he  says  without  comment.] 

SEND  a  brief  financial  statement,  covering  on  the 
one  hand,  receipts  for  eggs  and  poultry  sold,  and  on 
the  other,  expenditures  for  grain  and  feed.  This 
statement  is  for  the  last  two  poultry  years.  You 
will  notice  that  in  the  year  recently  closed  I  made 
$1,661,  as  against  $1,383  the  year  before.  And  yet 
this  increase  of  nearly  $300  was  far  from  sufficient 
to  cover  the  increased  cost  of  living  and  operating 
expenses.  The  great  drain  this  past  Summer  was 
the  obligation  of  feeding  so  many  head  of  young 
stock  on  exceedingly  high-priced  grain.  The  result  is 
that  I  face  the  Winter  with  less  to  my  credit  than  I 
did  a  year  ago.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  see  any  i-eason 
for  discouragement  on  the  part  of  the  experienced 
poultryman.  My  way  of  looking  at  it  is  this:  Lay¬ 
ing  fiocks  ai*e  made  up  each  Fall.  La.st  Fall  (1916) 
the  flocks  were  made  up  on  the  basis  of  high-priced 
wheat  but  moderately  priced  corn,  and  if  corn  had 
not  taken  the  great  bound  it  did  in  the  late  Spring 
and  Summer,  this  last  year  would  have  been  the 
best  I  ever  had.  At  the  end  of  June,  1917,  I  had 
made  nearly  $600  more  for  the  year  than  I  had  by 
the  end  of  June,  1916,  with  two  of  my  (ordinarily) 
best  months  to  run.  If  that  ratio  had  held  good,  I 
should  have  made  $2,284  instead  of  $1,661,  by  the 
end  of  August,  the  end  of  the  poultry  year. 

Now  this  Fall  (1917)  the  laying  flocks,  it  may  be 
supposed,  are  adjusted  not  only  to  high-priced  wheat 
products,  but  also  to  high-priced  corn.  With  meat  so 
high  and  with  laying  flocks  smaller,  the  demand  for 
eggs  should  counterbalance  the  higher  price  grain. 
Of  course,  all  calculations  may  be  up.set,  ai  ••'’in 
rise  to  yet  more  fabulous  prices.  In  that  Ci. 
will  have  to  be  a  further  readjustment  of  ia.ymj, 
flocks  next  Fall.  It  is  a  question  how  many  read¬ 
justments  (if  neces.sary)  a  poultry  farmer  can  stand. 
Nevertheless,  one  thing  is  sure.  I’here  are  fev 
products  more  staple  than  eggs.  They  have  to  be 
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had,  and  ordinary  farm  eggs  are  inadequate  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  best  class  of  trade  in  the  large 
cities.  So  the  poultry  farmer,  it  seems  to  me,  who 
has  the  pluck  and  the  ability  to  hold  out,  is  bound 
to  have  his  compensation  for  so  doing,  in  the  end ; 
if  not  next  year,  then  in  some  other  year ;  a  compen¬ 
sation  large  enough  to  reward  him  for  his  losses. 
This  is,  of  course,  my  own  judgment.  But  in  every 
busine.ss  we  must  be  as  shrewd  as  we  can,  and  not 
knuckle  under  too  easily  if  our  calculations  are  now 
and  then  upset. 


Poultry  year  runs  from  September  to  September. 
About  900  layers  each  year..  August,  September 
and  October  are  the  great  months  for  selling  broilers 


and  old  hens. 

^1915-16. - , 

1916-17. - , 

September — 

Received  . 

Paid  . 

$366.69 

261.56 

Gain. 

$105.13 

$498.90 

212.65 

Gain. 

.$286.25 

October — 

Received  . 

Paid . 

270.74 

1.34.90 

135.84 

368.35 

271.06 

97.29 

November — 

Received  . 

Paid  . . 

166.44 

141.66 

24.78 

429.80 

210..34 

219.46 

December — 

Received  . 

Paid . 

195.29 

119.26 

76.0.3 

226.74 

205.09 

21.6.5 

January — 

Received  . 

Paid  . 

230.10 

201.66 

28.44 

189.21 

128.39 

60.82 

February — 

Received  . 

Paid  . 

181  ..53 
114.18 

67..35 

319.91 

268.65 

51.26 

March — 

Received  . 

Paid . 

278.34 

102.00 

176.34 

448.99 

261.08 

187.91 

April — 

Received  . 

Paid . 

257.68 

147.91 

109.77 

389.89 

2.56.99 

1.32.90 

May — 

Received  . 

Paid  . 

295.60 

183.89 

111.71 

481  ..52 
229.72 

251.80 

June — 

Rec-eived  . 

Paid . 

.301.98 

235.04 

66.94 

480.84 

299.38 

181.46 

July — 

Received  . 

Paid . 

286.10 

183.56 

102.54 

416.92 

.382.64 

34.28 

August — 

Received  . 

Paid . 

594.24 

21.5..38 

378.86 

6.34.72 

498.24 

136.48 

$1,383.73 

$1,661..56 

In  November,  where  item  of  $429.80  is  given.  215 
pullets  were  sold.  Receipts  are  i^eckoned  only  for 
eggs  and  poultry  sold.  Payments  are  reckoned  only 
from  grain  and  feed  bought.  Other  expenses  (laboi*, 
value  of  hatching  eggs,  cost  of  incubation,  gasoline, 
etc.),  are  not  reckoned  in.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
grain  and  feed  suffice  also  for  one  hor.se  and  for 
raising  the  new  chicks  to  maturity;  2,200  chicks 
hatched  each  year. 


Work  of  a  Potato  Fraud 

Enclosed  clipping  is  from  last  night’s  paper  of  this 
city.  The  question  is,  “Is  it  true?”  You  have  a  way  of 
finding  out  and  letting  lots  of  farmers  know  if  it  is. 
Some  farmers  in  this  locality  are  holding  their  potatoe.s, 
although  I  bought  10  bushels  for  my  own  use  at  $1.50 
today.  C.  B.  G. 

Vermont. 

This  clipping  tells  a  story  much  like  others  we 
have  heard  lately.  It  tells  of  a  farmer  who  went  to 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  with  a  load  of  potatoes.  This  farm¬ 
er  had  about  500  bushels.  He  was  approached  by  a 
man  who  asked  if  he  was  Avilling  to  sell  them. 

The  farmer*,  after  telling  of  his  500  bushels,  said  he 
didn’t  intend  to  sell  yet,  as  he  wanted  to  hold  them  for 
a  higher  price.  The  man  asked  him  what  he  expected  to 
get  and  was  told  by  the  farmer  that  potatoes  would  fetch 
$3.50  a  bushel  ere  long.  “What  are  they  fetclnng  now?” 
asked  the  prospective  customer.  “Prom  $1,75  to  $1.90 
a  bushel,”  answered  the  farmer.  “And  you  will  not  ac¬ 
cept  $1.75  for  the  whole  lot?”  asked  the  visitor. 

The  farmer  refu.sed  and  was  surprised  when  the  vis¬ 
itor  took  out  a  check  book  and  made  a  check,  payable 
to  the  War  Department,  i-equisitioning  the  farmer’s  en¬ 
tire  supply  at  $1.50  a  bushel.  The  farmer  was  warned 
that  the  potatoes  were  sold  and  not  to  try  to  sell  them 
to  anyone  else.  It  is  reported  that  government  agents 
are  visiting  the  section  trying  to  buy  at  market  price, 
but  if  refused  at  that  price,  are  requisitioning  at  $1.50 
a  bushel  for  the  soldiers  at  cantonments. 

It  is  said  that  tliis  story  started  a  panic  among 
farmers,  who  rushed  to  sell  at  $1.50.  The  same  thing 
with  many  variations  comes  to  us  from  other  quar¬ 
ters  and  Ave  have  spent  some  time  investigating 
them.  The  Quarterma.ster  General  of  the  Army  states 
that  no  potatoes  are  being  commandeered.  It  seems 
that  the  whole  thing  was  a  trick  worked  by  a  potato 
buyer  claiming  to  be  a  government  agent.  He  took 
a  dangerous  chance  of  frightening  farmers  to  sell 
their  potatoes  for  less  than  the  market  price.  Every 
story  of  this  sort  that  we  have  riin  down  thus  far 
has  proved  a  fraud.  Men  are  going  about  claiming 
to  be  government  agents  Avho  demand  food  or  fuel  or 
wool  at  a  low  price.  Sometimes  they  demand  a 
''>’are  of  the  canned  good.s.  Such  fellows  are  hum- 
.  •  nd  they  take  a  big  chance,  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  will  quickly  jail  them  if  they  are  caught  at  it. 
It  will  be  easy  for  true  government  agents  to  pi*ove 
their  identity.  If  the  frauds  come  near  you,  fire 
them  or  turn  them  over  to  the  army  officers. 
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The  Stone  Crusher  as  Town  Property 

OF  all  adjuncts  of  modern  road  bnildin".  one 
of  the  most  needed  in  these  days  of  auto 
bravel  is  that  of  the  stone-crusher.  It  should  be 
on  the  list  of  road-making  equipment  of  evei’.v  town¬ 
ship.  There  are  many  connecting  roads  in  rural 
sections  wiiich,  while  not  used  by  general  trafiic, 
are  of  as  tuucli  local  importance  to  those  concerned 
as  the  main  routes.  It  would  be  years  at  best  Avith 
general  highway  construction  Itroadcast  in  the  land, 
before  these  connecting  roads  Avould  be  in  order  for 
State  improvement.  Many  of  them  Avill  never  receive 
more  than  township  management.  It  is  such  roads 
that  under  the  town  superintendent  of  highways 
are  capable  of  immense  improvement  by  aid  of  the 
stone-crusher  in  furnishing  a  sub-base  of  crushed 
stone.  In  Northern  Wayne  County,  N.  Y..  there  are 
a  number  of  townships  equipped  with  such  outfits, 
and  many  roads  that  otherwise  Avould  remain  in 
poor  condition  much  of  the  year  have  been  ballasted, 
and  Avith  the  limited  travel  as  compared  AA’ith  the 
State  higliAvays  the  roads  AA'ill  remain  in  excellent 
condition  for  years,  requiring  but  small  attention. 

Fig.  G71,  showing  the  sub-base  of  crushed  stone, 
Avhile  not  a  connecting  road,  gives  a  good  idea  of 
the  broken  stone  in  po.sition  after  the  roller  has  been 
Avoi’ked.  Up  to  this  stage  the  process  is  the  same, 
Avith  the  difference  that  instead  of  surfacing  Avith 
gravel,  the  method  Avith  town  roads,  this  road  is 
ready  for  its  concrete  top.  The  photograph  Avas 
made  on  Iloute  .30  in  Wayne  ('ounty  just  before  the 
finishing  Avork  Avas  done.  a.  n.  p. 

Sod  us,  X.  Y. 


that  the  owner  can  pack  CA-ery  J)ox  or  barrel  himself. 
There  is  no  reason  Avhy  su.ch  stuff  as  is  shown  in 

this  picture  should  ever  be  found  in  a  1)arrel  of 

Fameuse.  The.v  do  more  than  make  a  petty  fraud 
and  graft,  fop  they  discredit  the  pack  of  an  entire 

State.  We  do  not  give  the  name  of  this  packer. 

Ills  reputation  is  good,  and  he  makes  a  prompt  and 
fair  offer  of  restitution. 


The  School  Question  on  Long  Island 

Economical  manaoemfnt.— The  situation 

in  our  unit.  Brookhaven  No.  2,  is  unique. 
Originally,  it  Avas  planned  to  unite  six  school  dis- 


Bogus  Apples  in  the  Barrel 

A  SHORT  time  ago  Ave  received  from  a  reader  in 
Michigan  a  package  of  apples  AA'hich  he  said 
A\ere  found  in  the  middle  of  a  barrel  of  fruit  des- 
crilied  as  first-class  Fameu.se  from  New  York.  These 
apples  were  apparently  l)ought  from  a  local  dealer, 
who  purcha.sed  them  from  a  Avholesaler  in  a  large 
Michigan  city,  and  they  seem  to  have  passed  through 
at  least  two  other  hand.s.  Our  reader  paid  ,$5.50 
for  these  apple.s,  and  fair  specimens  of  wliat  he 
found  inside  are  shown  in  the  picture  Fig.  672;  in 
fact  the  appearance  of  this  fruit  is  a  little  better 
than  that  of  the  original,  as  the  pict¬ 
ure  does  not  bring  out  all  the  defects. 

'riiere  was  something  like  three  pecks 
of  this  stuff  loaded  into  the  center 
of  the  barrel.  Our  Michigan  friend 
sent  us  a  copy  of  the  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  marked  on  this  barrel,  and  he 
held  this  incident  up  as  a  sample  of 
the  way  the  apple-buying  public  luiA'e 
been  treated.  Of  course  such  Avork 
as  this  means  death  or  ruin  in  repu¬ 
tation  to  any  hu.siness,  and  is  the 
surest  way  to  spoil  the  apple-.growing 
industry  of  NeAv  York  State.  We  had 
this  picture  made  and  sent  a  copy  of 
it  to  the  parties  AAdiose  name  appeared 
on  the  barrel.  They  promptly  replied 
that  they  cannot  understand  how  such 
a  thing  happened.  They  say  they 
have  packed  their  qavu  fruit  for  the 
past  ten  years,  and  this  is  the  first 
conii)laint  they  have  ever  received. 

In  most  cases  their  apples  have  ad¬ 
vertised  themselA’es,  and  one  lot 
created  a  demand  for  another.  They 
sold  their  crop  this  year  for  |;4.50  foi- 
A  grade,  and  $2.25  for  unclassified, 
and  they  do  not  know  just  Avhat  this  barrel  was 
marked.  They  say  of  course  it  is  possible  that  the 
Avrong  basket  may  have  been  emptied  into  this  barrel, 
or  they  sa.A’  the  barrel  ma.A'  luiA’e  been  opened  on  the 
AA’ay  and  these  apples  put  inside  by  some  unscrui)u- 
lous  person.  At  any  rate,  the  man  Avho  packed  the 
apples  expre.sses  a  Avillingness  to  pay  back  the  full 
price  of  $5.50  if  buyer  Avill  a.ssure  him  that  the  barrel 
has  not  been  tampered  with,  and  that  these  apples 
Avere  evidently  in  tlie  barrel  Avhen  packed.  Now 
AA'e  know  there  ai’e  t\A’o  sides  to  this  api)le-shipping 
Imsiness.  We  haA’e  had  experience  both  as  buyer 
and  seller,  and  surely  .some  things  that  are  hard  to 
explain  Avill  get  in  unless  the  busine.ss  is  small,  .so 


Crushed  Stone  Base  on  a  New  York  State  Road  Job.  Fig.  671 

tricts  AA'ith  a  union  free  school.  A  census,  hoAA'eA’er, 
of  the  latter  village  gave  a  trifle  over  1500  popula¬ 
tion,  and  it  iininediatel.v  \A'ithdre\A’.  So,  as  matters 
noAA'  stand,  aa'o  six  districts  comprise  the  unit.  The 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  being  for  the 
most  part  former  trustees,  agreed  among  themselves 


Pumpkins  Sliced  for  Drying.  Fig.  670 


Bogus  Apples  Found  in  a  Barrel.  Fig.  672 

to  look  after  their  respective  district.s  thus  greatl.v 
reducing  the  work  of  the  clerks.  Consequently,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  $1000  to  $1500  paid  clerks  in  neighboring 
units  Ave  gave  ours  a  salary  Avhich  nets  him  only 
about  $300.  By  practicing  several  minor  economies 
in  addition  Ave  Avere  able  to  hold  this  .vear’s  tax  rate 
for  the  unit  to’ 3Sc  on  a  $100  assessment.  Last  year 
the  loAA'est  rate  for  any  of  these  districts  was  12c; 
the  highest  36c,  Avhich  means  an  increase  of  210  and 
5%%  respectively  for  this  neAv  system.  In  a  neigh¬ 
boring  unit  Avith  good  salaries  and  a  union  free 
school  one  man  paid  $28  school  tax  rent  last  year 
and  $142  this. 

INCREASED  COST. — Roughly  then,  this  giA'es  an 
idea  of  the  extra  cost  of  the  cumbersome  educational 
machiner.v  somebody  at  Alban.v  is  inflicting  upon  us, 
The  farmers  here  are  up  in  arms.  At  the  last 
(Irange  meeting  it  was  unanimou.sly  voted  that  the 
(.III  •  ii:  was  unalteraldy  opposed  to  the  present 
(iip  Board  of  Education  Law.  and  the  delegate 
c-tno  Pomona  received  instructions  to  do  all  in  liis 
poAver  to  have  the  hiAv  repealed,  or  at  least  Suffolk 
(huint.v  excepted,  as  is  Nassau.  The  matter  is  also 
beiu.g  taken  up  Avith  our  A.s.semblyman  and  State 
Senator,  and  if  necessary  a  delegation  of  AA’ealthy 


farmers  jvill  be  sent  to  Alltany  this  Winter. 

NO  ADVANTAOE  SHOWN. — What  makes  the  cit¬ 
izens  Avhooping  for  somelmdy’s  scalp  is  the  fact  that 
the  educational  adA'antage  for  the  children  in  our 
unit  are  identical  Avith  Avhat  they  AA’cre  a  year  ago. 
If  it  could  l>e  shoAvn  that  Ave  Avere  getting  eA'en  .50 
cents  on  a  dollar  in  improved  educational  opportun¬ 
ities  .some  of  us  Avould  sluit  up.  We  believe  in  edu¬ 
cation.  Wliy,  Avhen  Albany  Avas  nothing  but  a  trad¬ 
ing  i)ost  for  the  Indians  Ave  had  our  academies. 
Noaa',  if  Ave  had  been  hooked  to  a  union  free  school, 
as  it  Avas  origin, ally  intended,  it  is  very  doubtful  if 
any  of  our  students  avouUI  have  attended  it.  True, 
it  AA'as  the  best  one  that  conhl  be  scared  up  under 
this  hiAA'.  But  it  Avas  located  miles  to  the  Avest  of 
any  of  our  districts,  and  betAveen  it  and  us  lay  a  re.al 
good  high  .school.  Fifty-odd  years  ago.  AA'hen  our 
academy  closed,  the  larger  boys  and  girls  began 
studying  there:  and  they  are  still  attending. 

ITIY8IUAL  TRAINING.— We  .seem  to  be  going 
from  b.ad  to  Avorse  in  our  educational  system.  At  a 
previous  .session  of  the  Legislature  .scmiebody  c.aused 
to  be  enacted  a  physical  training  hnv  good  in  itself, 
but  most  abominable  in  operation.  Instead  of  let¬ 
ting  us  Avait  a  ,vear  or  so  until  our  local  schoolmarms 
could  qualify  to  teach  the  exercises,  aa'o  AA'ere  forcod 
to  hire  a  buxom  dame  from  the  city.  M.ithematically 
it  figured  out  that  Ave  are  paying  $5  per  hour  to  get 
our  youngsters’  feet  educated  and  50  cents  ])er  houi- 
to  IniA-e  their  heads  attended  to  and  Avits  sharpened. 

A  DEPARTMENT  YIEAV.— Some  of  the  educ.a- 
tional  officials  at  Alban.v,  Avho  from  time  to  time 
have  Avritten  us  conciliatory  ej'istles.  lioping  thereby 
to  get  ns  around  to  the  Department’s  iK)int  of  vieAv. 
haA-e  claimed  that  this  toAvnshii)  board  of  education 
hiAV  Avas  a  Drange  measure;  that  its  real  purpo.se  is 
to  loAver  the  excessiA-ely  high  tax  rate  in  rur.il  <lis- 
tricts  having  a  A’ery  Ioaa*  as.sessed  A'aluation.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  there  are  such  districts  up  State  and  there 
is  apparently  a  A-ery  simple  solution,  (live  the  (’em- 
missioner  of  Education  greater  discretionary  poAver 
than  he  has  at  present,  in  api)ortionin.g  the  .schooi 
monies  of  the  State,  b.v  making  a  fcAv  alterations 
in  Art.  18,  Sec.  401.  of  the  Education  LaAv.  Then  let 
each  rural  school  district  make  out  its  annual  budget 
and  tax  rate  as  usual,  saA'e  that  no  alloAA'ance  be 
made  for  State  monies.  A  very  little  mathematics 
and  eA'en  le.ss  on  the  part  of  the  ('om- 
missitaier  AA'ould  sIioaa'  him  AA'hat  dis¬ 
tricts  needed  the  mone.A'.  and  the 
amount  the.v  .should  receive.  Dur 
district  gets  a  little  over  $100  per 
year  ‘Tree  money.”  But  Ave  could 
forego  this  entirely,  give  the  (’om- 
missioner  another  $100  to  don.ate  to 
some  np-State  .school  and  then  be  far 
better  off  linanciall.A'  than  Ave  ai'e 
under  this  iicav  hiAv. 

C’ENT  R  AL I Z 1  NO  E 1  >  FLAT  1  ( )N.— 
Other  people  claim  that  this  solici¬ 
tude  on  the  part  of  the  Department 
of  I'.ducation  is  merel.v  camouflage; 
that  it  is  aiming  at  a  more  hi.ghly 
centralized  educational  .system.  Here 
too  seems  a  more  expedient  Avay. 
Let  the  Legislature  increase  the  i»oav- 
ers  of  the  district  superintendents 
and  decrea.se  tho.se  of  the  district 
trustees.  Rut  such  a  proceeding  is 
highly  ((uestionable.  unless  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  sIioavs  more 
gumption  than  it  has  recentl.A' 
in  administering  rural  educational 
affairs.  da.mei,  av.  h.\llock. 

T.ong  Island. 


Dry  Pumpkins  and  Squash  Which  May 
not  Keep  in  Storage 

MPKIN8  or  squashes  Avhich  shoAv  signs  of 
spoilage  in  cell.ars  or  storage  caves  ma.v  be 
dried  for  Spring 'or  Summer  use  to  advantage.  To 
keep  AAell  for  an.A'  length  of  time  the.se  crops  require 
a  temperature  of  50°  to  55°  Fahrenheit  and  a  fairly 
dry  atmosphere.  Usually,  a  furnace  room  is  very 
satisfactory  for  storing  the  pumpkins  and  squashes 
for  late  keeping.  If  conditions  obtained  in  such  a 
loom  !ire  not  available  the  crops  should  be  Avatched 
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closely  and  preserved  in  some  way  for  use 
later  in  the  season. 

To  prepare  pumpkins  or  squashes  for 
drying,  cut  them  into  rings  or  slices  by 
means  of  a  sharp,  heavy  knife.  Remove 
seeds  and  loose  fibre  from  the  inside,  peel 
and  cut  the  rings  into  pieces ‘half  an  inch 
thick.  To  shred  or  to  slice  thinly  will 
make  an  inferior  product  when  the  pump¬ 
kin  is  dried.  Spread  the  pieces  an  inch 
thick  on  flat  traj’s,  and  place  over  hot-air 
registers  or  the  kitchen  range,  where  the 
temperature  can  be  held  between  120  and 
100  degrees  ’  Fahrenheit.  To  have  the 
tempei-ature  nearer  120  degrees  at  the 
start  will  mean  a  better  finished  product. 
I)ry  until  the  pieces  seem  to  be  between 
a  leathery  and  a  brittle  stage.  Usually, 
24  to  80  hours’  time  will  be  needed.  Do 
not  allow  the  pieces  to  become  crisp  or 
browned.  Place  in  a  cloth  bag  and  hang 
near  a  stove  or  hot-air  register  for  several 
days,  after  which  the  product  may  be 
transferred  to  a  stout  paper  bag  or  a  par¬ 
affined  paper  box,  and  stored  until  needed 
for  use. 

For  table  use,  soak  the  dried  product 
over  night  in  cold  water,  three  parts  by 
measure,  to  one  part  of  squash.  Cook 
slowly  in  the  cold  water  until  thoroughly 
soft,  drain  off  water,  season  well  with 
salt,  pepper,  sugar  and  butter,  and  serve. 
If  desired  the  seasoned  product  may  be 
baked  in  the  oven  for  a  half  or  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  before  it  is  served,  in 
oi-der  to  make  it  more  appetizing. 

Dried  squash  or  pumpkin  makes  excel¬ 
lent  pies.  Soak  in  cold  water  and  cook 
as  for  table  use.  Use  as  ordinary  pump¬ 
kin  or  .squash,  with  the  usual  reciiies  for 
pies.  An  ounce  of  the  dried  product 
should  be  allowed  for  each  three  pies. 

While  the  use  of  dried  pumpkin  or 
squash  may  not  appeal  to  all  housewives, 
it  should  be  given  a  fair  trial,  especially 
where  a  product  which  would  otherwise 
spoil  may  be  preserved  and  used.  The  use 
of  products  of  this  sort  will  release  equal 
amounts  of  the  more  staple  foods,  which 
are  much  needed  by  the  Allies  at  present 
and  which  have  promise  of  being  more 
needed  in  the  future. 

E.  L.  kirkpatbtck. 


The  Fertilizer  Question 

This  is  the  way  the  New  Jersey  experi¬ 
ment  station  puts  it : 

There  is  much  complaint  among  farm¬ 
ers  regarding  the  rise  in  price  of  fertili¬ 
zers  and  some  .'^ay  they  cannot  afford  to 
use  as  much  as  formerly.  When  2 — 10 — 0 
fertilizer  cost  $20  per  ton  corn  was  w'orth 
about  50  cents  a  bushel  on  the  farm  and 
wheat  about  .$1.  If  400  pounds  of  fertili¬ 
ser  per  acre  would  cause  an  increase  in 
the  crop  of  10  bushels  of  corn  and  eight 
bushels  of  wheat,  the  profit  from  its  use 
(above  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer  itself) 
would  be  $4  on  corn  and  $4  on  wheat. 
.\ssuming  the  same  increases  in  yield,  at 
the  present  prices  of  $.80  per  ton  for  fer¬ 
tilizer.  $1  per  bushel  for  corn  and  .$2  for 
wheat,  the  present  profit  from  the  same 
application  would  he  .$10  on  corn  and  $10 
on  wheat,  or  more  than  double  the  former 
return. 

Of  course  there  is  little  use  talking 
about  using  potash  heavily  this  year,  but 
it  will  pay  to  use  nitrogen  and  phosphoric 
acid.  Prices  for  most  crops  will  warrant 
it.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  fertilizer  manu¬ 
facturers  have  their  troubles  this  year, 
like  all  the  rest  of  us.  Sulphuric  acid  and 
phosphate  rock  are  needed  to  make  acid 
phosphate,  and  it  is  harder  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  to  obtain  either.  The  acid  is  needed 
by  the  Government  for  making  explosives, 
and  the  vessels  needed  to  carry  the  rock 
are  demanded  for  carrying  food  and  sup¬ 
plies.  We  are  all  having  our  troubles  in 
the  fertilizer  business. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOiMESTIC. — ^Two  of  the  most  active 
and  talented  workers  in  sj)reading  Ger¬ 
man  propaganda  throughout  this  country 
were  arrested  Dec.  6  and  interned  on  _E1- 
lis  Island.  One,  Otto  Julius  Merkle,  is  a 
writer  of  mark  who  has  been  in  close 
touch  with  some  noted  educators.  The 
second,  Hans  C.  Stengel,  is  an  artist  and 
cartoonist  of  merit.  Until  several  months 
ago  Merkle  was  secretary  of  the  German 
University  League.  Stengel  was  car¬ 
toonist  for  a  publication  once  known  as 
Zeppelin,  and  later,  or  until  its  sup¬ 
pression,  as  Eulenspiegel.  Both  men  wei'e 
born  in  this  counti-y. 

Eight  men  were  killed,  two  are  missing 
and  more  than  25  wei-e  injured,  many  of 
them  seriously.  Dee.  5.  by  an  explosion 
that  wrecked  the  “T.  N.  T.”  plant  of  the 
Aetna  Chemical  Company,  at  Heidelberg, 
Pa.  The  explosion  did  damage  estimated 


at  .$2.50.000  to  the  plant  and  shattered 
windows  in  factorie.S  and  homes  for  a 
radius  of  nearly  twm  miles. 

Fire  which  originated  in  the  pattern 
shop  of  the  Poison  Iron  Works,  Toronto, 
Canada,  Dec.  0,  destroyed  that  building 
and  several  sheds  and  damaged  severely  a 
large  freight  boat  and  a  trawler.  The 
total  damage  was  estimated  at  from  .$250,- 
000  to  $800,000,  covered  by  insurance. 
The  origin  of  the  fire  is  a  mystery. 

Confused  whistle  signals  exchanged  be¬ 
tween  the  French  munition  ship  Mont 
Blanc  and  the  Norwegian  steamship  Imo, 
in  the  harbor  of  Halifax,  N.  S.,  Dec.  6, 
resulted  in  a  collision  that  caused  an  ex- 
plosion  which  it  is  stated  killed  1266 
persons,  injured  thousands  and  destroyed 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  property 
Five  thousand  tons  of  high  explosives  on 
board  the  French  ship  blew  up  with  ter¬ 
rific  force.  Two  square  miles  of  the  town 
of  Halifax  and  the  suburb  of  Richmond 
w’ere  shaken  and  devastated  and  a  fire 
that  followel  completed  the  havoc  that 
had  already  begun.  Ships  in  the  harbor, 
among  them  the  Canadian  cruiser  Niobe, 
were  damaged.  The  disaster  was  followed 
by  a  blizzard  which ’halted  all  relief  work, 
and  it  is  believed  that  all  the  injured 
buried  under  ruins  perished  of  the  in¬ 
tense  cold.  Special  Red  Cross  trains  sent 
from  Boston  and  New  York  were  delayed 
by  the  storm. 

Thirteen  negroes,  soldiers  of  the  24th 
United  States  Infantry,  were  put  to  death 
by  banging  simultaneously  at  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Tex.,  Dec.  11,  in  expiation  of  their 
murder  of  Houston  citizens  last  August, 
when  members  of  that  regiment  engaged 
in  mutinous  rioting  in  the  city’s  streets. 
Forty-one  other  negroes  Avere  sentenced  to 
life  imprisonment,  four  others  for  short 
terms,  and  five  were  acquitted. 

WASHINGTON.— An  informal  under¬ 
standing  for  a  vote  in  the  House  on  na¬ 
tion-wide  woman  suffrage  and  nation¬ 
wide  prohibition  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  bills  was  reached  Dec.  5  between 
House  leaders.  Most  of  the  members  of 
both  houses  are  in  accord  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  desire  that  Congress  concentrate 
its  efforts  during  the  session  upon-  war 
legislation,  but  in  the  House  particularly 
there  is  an  insistent  demand  for  action 
upon  some  general  domestic  measures,  in¬ 
cluding  the  prohibition  and  suffrage 
amendments,  before  the  Christmas  holi¬ 
day  recess. 

Dec.  7  war  Avas  declared  on  Austria. 
The  Senate  passed  the  resolution  by  74 
votes,  none  dissenting ;  the  House  .861  to 
1,  the  negative  being  the  vote  of  Meyer 
London,  Socialist,  of  New  York  City. 
Of  the  six  Senators  who  voted  against 
A\'ar  against  Germany,  Gronna,  Norris, 
Stone  and  Vardanian  voted  “aye.”  Lane 
is  dead  and  La  Follette  AV’as  absent. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  New 
Jersey  State  Agricultural  Convention  will 
be  held  in  the  State  Armory  at  Trenton 
on  Jan.  23,  24  and  25.  All  of  the  prom¬ 
inent  agricultural  societies  in  the  State 
Avill  hold  sessions  in  rooms  provided  by  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Tren¬ 
ton  during  these  days.  The  State  Armory 
offers  unexcelled  ojiportunities  for  exhi¬ 
bition  purposes  and  many  spaces  have 
already  been  reserved  for  exhibitors.  No 
charge  is  -made  to  exhibitors  for  floor 
space. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Geor¬ 
gia  'State  Horticultural  Society  will  be 
held  in  Athens  during  the  meetings  of  the 
Georgia  Dairy  and  Livestock  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Georgia  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion,  just  after  the  short  courses,  at  the 
College  of  Agriculture.  The  dates  of  the 
meetings  Avill  be  Jan.,  14-16. 

The  annual  six  Aveeks  Winter  short 
courses  in  dairying  and  general  agricul¬ 
ture  Avill  be  held  at  the  University  of 
Vermont,  College  of  Agriculture.  Dec.  26 
to  Feb.  8.  A  $10  fee  pays  the  bills,  other 
than  necessary  board  and  travel  charges. 
There  are  1.5  instructors.  More  than  20 
coAv  test  associations  are  idle,  for  lack  of 
testers.  The  short  courses  in  the  past 
have  fitted  large  numbers  of  these  men, 
and  this  year’s  course  is  said  to  be  better 
shai)ed  than  ever  before  to  that  end.  For 
circular  of  information,  Avrite  to  I’rof. 
G.  F.  E.  Story,  University  of  Vermont, 
Burlington,  Vt. 

The  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Avill  hold  its  fifty-fifth  annual  con¬ 
vention  at  Worcester  'Jan.  8-10.  The 
meeting  Avill  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Ban¬ 
croft,  and  judging  from  the  program,  this 
Avill  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  meet¬ 
ings  Avhich  this  fine  old  .board  has  ever 
held.  Among  the  speakers  Avill  be  Carl 
Vrooman  of  the  Dei)artment  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  H.  W.  Selby,  president  of  the  Vege¬ 
table  GroAvers’  Association  of  America ; 
L.  G.  Robinson  of  the  Federal  Land 
Bank,  our  old  friend  Dr.  Twitchell,  Prof. 
Harding  of  Illinois,  E.  R.  Root.  Medina, 
().,  and  many  others.  Surely  there  Avi.l 
be  something  in  this  program  to  interest 
any  man  or  Avoman  Avho  cares  anything 
for  agriculture.  Wilfrid  Wheeler  is  the 
secretary  of  the  board,  and  can  be  reached 
at  the  State  House,  Boston. 

OBITTL\RY.— Dr.  A.  D.  Melvin,  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and 
Avell  knoAvn  to  the  country  as  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  foremost  figure  in  combating  foot 
and  mouth  disease  and  other  diseases  of 
cattle,  died  at  his  home  at  Washington 
Dec.  7  of  pulmonary  hemorrhage.  He 
Avas  55  years  old.  Dr.  Melvin’s  name  was 
knoAvn  to  stock  raisers,  farmers,  mer¬ 
chants  and  others  the  country  over.  A 
widoAv,  a  son  and  a  daughter  survive 
him.  Although  he  Avas  best  kuoAvn  to  the 
country  as  head  of  the  Federal  forces 
stamping  out  foot  and  mouth  disease. 


Oic  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Dr.  Melvin’s  services  in  the  Department  ' 
of  Agriculture  Avere  marked  by  the  total 
stamping  out  of  the  pleuro-pneumonia 
plague  in  cattle,  and  the  eradication  of 
the  fever  tick  in  51  per  cent  of  the  South¬ 
ern  country  quarantine  against  the 
scourge  in  1006.  He  Avas  a  foremost  ad¬ 
vocate  of  ’the  present  meat  inspection 
laws.  His  native  State  was  Illinois,  and 
he  had  been  in  the  government  service 
since  18.86.  Dr.  John  R.  Mohler,  his  as¬ 
sistant,  is  now  acting  chief  of  the  bureau. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

State  School  of  Agriculture.  Delhi,  N. 
Y.,  Farmers’  "Week,  Dec.  18-20. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Poultry  Club,  Inc., 
annual  shoAV,  Municipal  Auditorium, 
Springfield,  5Iass..  Dec.  18-21. 

Granite  'State  Dairymen’s  Association, 
milk,  cream,  bntter  and  cheese  show,  La¬ 
conia,  N.  IT..  Dec.  10-21. 

PennsylA'ania  Farmers’  Week,  State 
College,  Pa,,  December  26-20. 

Winter  short  courses,  Vermont  College 
of  Agriculture,  Burlington,  Vt.,  Dec.  26- 
Feb.  8. 

Madison  Square  Poultry  ShoAV,  New 
York  City,  Dee.  28-Jan.  2. 

Delaware  Corn  GroAvers’  Association, 
MiddletOAvn,  Del.,  .Tan.  2-4. 

NeAV  York  State  Breeders’  Association, 
Syracuse,  Jan.  8-10. 

Ncav  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Rochester,  Jan.  0-11. 

Eastern  Ontario  Dairymen’s  Conven¬ 
tion,  Perth,  Ont.,  Canada,  Jan.  10-11. 

Rockland  County  I’oultry  Association, 
first  annual  sIioav,  Xyack,  N.  Y..  .Tan.  0-12. 

Georgia  State  Horticultural  Society, 
Georgia  Breeders’'  Association,  and  Geor¬ 
gia  Dairy  and  Livestock  Association,  an¬ 
nual  meetings,  Athens,  Ga.,  Jan.  14-16. 

New  Jersey  Corn  Show,  Trenton,  Jan. 
23-25. 

NeAV  .Tersey  State  Agricultural  CoiiA’cn- 
tion.  State  Armory,  Trenton,  Jan.  28,-25. 

Farmers’ Week,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  O.,  Jan.  28-Feb.  1. 


Millions* of  Fruit  Trees 


Everyone  genuine  Ilarrison-grown, 
robust,  healthy,  true-to-name  and 
budded  from  bearing  orchards. 
Backed  by  more  than , 

26  years'  fruit-arowinsr  and 
linrsery  •iperlenco.  Apples,  peaches, 
pears,  plums,  cherries  and  small  fruits. 

Also  full  lino  of  ornamentals.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  1917  FruitGuidc—Zrea,  IjaTKesX 
STowera  of  fruit  trees  ia  the  world. 

HarriMmi*  Nurseries,  Box  14  Berlin,  Md. 


SORE  MUSCLES 

Muscular 
soreness,  stiff 
or  swollen  joints  and 
backache  immediately 
benefited  by  an  application  of 

andolin 

The  Penetrative  Anodyne  Cream 

i  Ecduceg  swelling,  makes  joints  supplel 
and  muscles  jiliable.  One  application 
gives  relief  in  the  most  obstinate 
cases.  Send  60  cents  for  large  tube,  ^ 
postpaid. 

EDWARD  LASSERE.lnc, 

Sole  Agents  for  America 
400  West  23rd  St. 

New  York 
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MAPLE  SYRUP  MAKERS ! 

With  The  GRIMM  Evaporator 

you  •will  make  tH»t- 
tf‘r  RjTiip  with  Ib'^s 
fuel  and  labor  than 
with  anv  other  evs- 
Icm.  Will  last  life 
tinie.  Made  in  23 
dilVerent  sizes. 

Writ©  for  catalogue  and  state  number  of  trees  you  tap. 

Grimm  Manufacturing  Co., 

324  Champlain  Ave.,  N,  W.,  Cleveland,  O. 


9  CORDS  IN  lO  HOURS 


BT  ONE  BAN.  It’s  KINO  OP  THE  WOODS.  Sares  money  and 
baetaehe.  Send  for  FKKB  catalog  No.  B  63  showing  low  pneo 
and  Iritest  improvements.  First  order  gets  agency, 

Fsiding  Sawing  Machine  Co..  161  West  Harrison  St,  Chicago,  111. 

ForSale-OpportunitySeldomOfferedretrcrty 

Oneida,  Clay  and  sandy  loam;  no  hills;  86  acres ar*  tiled 
underdrained.  All  tillable  except  two  small  wood  lots. 
Now  seeded.  Ill  acres  wheat,  40  rye,  40  hay.  Buildings  flne 
condition.  10-room  house  with  furnace,  bath  and  full 
plumbing;  also  good  tenant  house.  Main  barn  36x120, 
holding  60  head;  additional  buildings  for  hogs,  ice, 
poultry,  wagons,  etc.,  all  good  condition  and  up-to-date. 
Running  water  in  house  aiid  barn.  Changes  in  our  oper. 
ating  plans  reason  for  selling.  It  will  pay  you  to  invest. 
Igate.  Price  on  application.  Terras  reasonable — a  bargain. 
THE  BUllT  OLN’EY  CANNINe  CO.,  Oneida,  N.Y. 


ICE  PLOWS 


Cuts  two  rows.  Equals  20 
men  with  saws.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  catalog  and  prices. 

WM.  H.  PRAY,  LtGrangeville,  N.Y. 


Get  a  Silo  that  Can't  Collapse 


The  12x24  Craine  Silo  shown  below  was  erected  on  the  Minnesota  State  Fair  Grounds,  moved 
22  miles,  and  has  since  been  filled  three  times.  You  may  never  want  to  move  yours,  but  the 
fact  that  the  Craine  Silo  will  not  get  out  of  shape,  or  collapse  under  such  strain  proves  that  it  certainly 
can  not  under  normal  conditions. 

Three  distinct  walls  give  this  remarkable  strength  and  stability  (1)  an  ordinary  stave  silo  (no  iron 
hoops),  (2)  airtight,  waterproof  felt  insulator, 

(3)  Crainelox  Cypress  siding  on  the  outside.  Once 
erected,  this  silo  stays  put. 

Make  Your  Old  Stave  Silo  NEW 

Covering  it  the  Crainelox  way  will  settle  your  silo 
troubles  for  all  time. 

Send  at  once  (or  literature,  special 
early  discounts  and  our  live  wire 
agent’s  propos  tion. 

Craine  Silo  Co.,  Inc.  | 

Box  110,  Norwich,  N.Y.  L 


Write 

today 


Don’t  Buy  Any  Separator  Until  You 
'"^.Get  Galloway’s  New  191B  Price! 


Stop  where  you  are  if  you  are  about  to  buy  a  Separator.  Let  Galloway  prove 
absolutely  that  you  don’t  have  to  pay  double  prices  for  separators.  Farm  imple¬ 
ment  prices  are  going  up  and  up— but  if  you  act  at  once  you  can  save  big  money  on 
my  new  sanitary  model— the  separator  that  holds  the  world’s  records  for  close 
_  skimming.  My  big  free  book  gives  separator  facts  and  figures.  Write  for  it  today. 

Compareit!  Testit!  Tryit!  90  Days 

Yes  sir— right  on  your  own  farm— 90  days— 180  milkings  you  can  try  my  new  Sanitary  Separator. 

Try  it  side  by  side  with  any  other  high  grade  separator  you  want.  The  more  severe  you  make  this  comparison 
test  the  more  sure  lam  that  you'll  keepmy  new  Sanitary  model.  li  you  don’t,  ship  it  right  back  at  my  expense 

I’m  Still  Diuidino  the  MelonI  *  a™  where  I  have  always  been  —  saving  money  for  my  farmer 
1  iil.atHl  HlVIUinH  mo  iwibiwii  implements  and  better  values  than  ever  before. 

I  have  demonstrated  time  and  time  again  that  dealing  direct  with  Galloway  means  money  in  your 
pocket  when  you  buy  a  Separator,  Engine,  Tractor,  Spreader  or  any  Implement.  Thousands 
ot  turners  profit  big  by  my  policy.  Advantageous  shipping  points  saveyou  freight  too. 

Get  my  Book—See  the  big  money  I  save  You! 

Don’t  decide  on  any  separator  until  you  get  my  free  book  and  learn  the  inside 
secrets  of  the  separator  business.  E.  P* T-oothan  of  Carthage,  Mo.,  say s:^  *’I  8aTed|23 
and  would  not  exch^go  it  for  any  bigb  pricea  separator.”  Send  toda. 

(Doney  savtog  book-^a  postal  will  do. 

WM.  GALLOWAY,  President 

WM.  GALLOWAY  CO.,  273  Galloway  Sta.,  Waterloo,  la. 
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WHICH  ENGINE— TWO  FUEL  OR  ONE  ? 

Arc  you  tied  to  an  engine  made  to  use  gasoline  only  ?  Are  you  tied  to  an  engine  made  to  use  kerosone 
only?  Which  engine  do  you  prefer  to  have— the  two  fuel  Heavi-DutI,  which  operates  efiually  well  on  gas¬ 
oline  or  kerosene,  or  the  single  fuel  engine  that  operates  on  just  one  ? 

A  lot  of  engines  can  use  gasoline;  some  can  use  gasoline  or  kerosene;  but  there  Is  only  one,  the  two 
fuel,  that  uses  either  fuel  equally  well.  The  two  fuel  also  graduates  the  air  according  to  the  weather. 
It  is  an  ideal  cold  weather  engine.  You  operate  on  the  cheapest  fuel  now  made,  kerosene.  You  can  run 
on  gasoline  if  you  prefer.  .  .i.  ^  .  j  u  ..  «  . 

You  also  have  the  high  tension  hot  spark  oscillating  magneto  that  delivers  to  the  fuel  ©  ^d  hot  sp^k  at 
the  right  moment  ana  all  day  long.  The  engine  makes  its  own  spark  with  a  magneto  that  has  no  batteries, 
no  cons,  no  brushes,  no  rotating  parts,  and  It  gives  the  same  spark 
turning  slow  by  hand  to  start  as  when  run  at  full  speed. 


HEAVI-DUTI  TWO  FUEL  ENGINE 

You  cannot  afford  to  buy  any  entrlne  until  you  learn  ail  about  the  two  fuel.  It  is  an  old  aayInK 
true  years  ago  and  today,  '  ‘That  tlio  Early  Bird  Catches  the  Worm.  Quick  action  means  saving 
money.  Catalog  and  full  information  free,  but  ACT  QUICKLY. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO.,  202  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City 


Leader 


UNC  OF 
kSPRAYERS^ 


Leaders  for - 
35  Years 


The  FIELD-OSPRAYMO  Line  includes  a  sprayer 

for  every  need.  Nearly  36  years’  experience  in  giving 
highest  values  at  lowest  prices.  Ask  a  grower  Who  uses  one. 
Always  insist  on  OSPRAYMO  TRADE  MARK. 

•Send  for  Free  Catalog.  For  10  cents  we  will  send  hand¬ 
some  M-page  book,  "Why  and  How  of  Orchard  Success.” 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.  Dept.  2  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


'Uhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Inexpensive  Gifts  for  Christmas 


To  make  Christmas  presents  with  plenty 
of  money  is  easy.  To  make  them  without 
money  calls  for  industry  and  ingenuity, 
but  such  gifts  often  give  genuine  pleasure, 
because  they  are  so  eloquent  of  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  giver.  The  making  of 
Christmas  gifts  should  be  a  pleasure  in¬ 
stead  of  a  burden  ;  therefore,  one  should 
abide  by  the  following  rules : 

Begin  early — say  about  the  week  of  the 
New  Year  following  Christmas.  You  will 
not  do  it.  of  course,  but  if  you  begin  to 
think  about  it  then  you  will  come  around 
to  have  an  earlier  start  than  if  you  put 
it  off  until  the  following  holidays  become 
imminent.  Do  not  feel  obligated  to  present 
to  well-to-do  friends  gifts  commensurate 
to  their  wealth,  even  if  they  have,  as  you 
think,  "laid  you  under  obligations.”  They 
give  what  comes  easiest  to  them — money. 
You  give  what  you  can  best  bestow — a 
little  time  and  a  kindly  thought. 

There  are  three  k.nds  of  gifts  that  re¬ 
quire  but  little  money.  The  first  is  the 
simple,  useful  kind.  There  are  many  little 
things  with  which  the  average  house¬ 
keeper  is  apt  to  neglect  providing  herself, 
and  often  they  are  most  welcome,  and 
serve  to  remind  one  of  an  absent  friend 
many  times  a  day. 

The  second  is  the  amusing  gift.  If  a 
child’s  toy  has  character,  it  often  makes 
much  fun  when  given  to  an  adult.  The 
foreigners  get  mxich  innocent  fun  out  of 
this  kind  of  giving.  The  third  kind  con¬ 
sists  of  articles  made  by  the  donor. 

UsEFXTL  Gifts. — Some  hints  are  here 
offered  as  to  the  things  which  may  be 
given  under  this  head.  A  complete  list 
would  be  almost  endless.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  manner,  as  well  as  the 
matter,  should  be  considered  in  the  making 
of  gifts.  Often  a  very  simple  present 
gives  much  pleasure  when  accompanied 
by  a  verse  of  poetry,  or  even  doggerel. 
The  wrapping  of  gifts  is  also  a  very  essen¬ 
tial  point. 

A  tack  hammer  has  a  hole  bored  in  the 
handle,  with  a  string  inserted,  by  which 
to  hang  it  up,  and  a  hook  tied  on,  which 
is  to  be  screwed  into  the  wall.  Tied  also 
to  the  hammer,  which  is  fancifully 
wrapped  in  tissue  or  crepe  paper  and  tied 
with  ribbon  or  tinsel  cord,  is  a  card,  the 
four  corners  punctured  by  four  tacks.  On 
the  card  is  written  :  “Do  not  Remove  me 
ri'om  my  place  without  the  consent  of  my 
owner.  After  using  me,  do  not  fail  to 
return  me  promptly  to  my  place.”  Accom¬ 
panying  is  a  box  of  tacks,  or  tacks  and 
nails  mixed.  One  of  my  most  highly 
prilled  gifts  is  a  hammer,  which  no  one 
but  myself  has  the  right  to  use,  and  which 
is  therefore  always  to  be  found. 

Tags,  of  a  rather  small  size,  say  l%x 
3^/4.  and  provided  with  strings,  are  nearly 
always  a  welcome  gift.  At  the  time  this 
was  written  the  price  was  85  cents  per 
thousand.  Fifty  are  put  in  a  package 
and  the  strings  braided  together.  Red 
crepe  paper  is  then  wrapped  about  the 
tags,  notching  the  paper  to  represent  a 
tulip  or  poppy.  The  calyx  is  represented 
by  a  wrapping  of  green  paper  at  the  base 
of  the  red.  The  strings  are  then  tightly 
wrapped  with  strips  of  green  paper  to 
simulate  a  stem.  Attached  to  this  is  a 
card,  on  which  may  be  written  : 

‘‘Sometimes  you  are  wanting  to  send 
things  away — 

Sometimes  you  put  truck  in  a  bag ; 

In  each  of  these  cases  you’ll  have  better 
luck. 

If  you  always  make  use  of  a  tag.” 
This  gift  seldom  fails  to  elicit  real  grati¬ 
tude. 

Another  almost  as  desirable  is  a  box  of 
gummed  labels.  One  can  accompany  this 
with  the  lines : 

“To  know  the  contents  of  bottle  or  box 
At  a  glance,  you  will  always  be  able 
If,  when  you  put  them  away  in  their  place 
You  always  make  use  of  a  label.” 

May  housekeepers  push  about  heavy 
furniture,  on  which  are  no  casters  or 
glides.  A  few  sets  of  these  glides  may  be 
stuck  on  a  cardboard,  on  which  is  printed 
this  bit  of  nonsense  verse: 

“Your  tables  and  chairs  about  your  room 
Will  smoothly  and  easily  glide 
If,  ere  you  try  to  push  them  around. 

You  furnish  each  leg  with  a  slide.” 

The  wire  racks  which  hold  pot  covers 
are  convenient  for  holding  open  a  cook 
book  when  one  wishes  to  consult  a  certain 
recipe  while  cooking.  They  are  also  fine 
as  receptacles  for  paper  bags,  or  pieces  of 
wrapping  paper. 

To  the  Cooh 

“Please  hang  me  safe  upon  a  hook, 
(The  hook  upon  the  wall) 

I  then  will  hold  your  open  book. 

And  it’s  not  soiled  at  all. 

“Then  when  with  cooking  you  are  done. 
And  things  are  put  away. 

Put  paper  bags  in  me,  one  by  one. 

And  then  they’ll  be  out  of  the  way.” 


^  Holders  are  always  useful  and  welcome 
gifts.  They  should  be  made  large  enough 
to  handle  baking  pans,  and  should  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  strong,  generous  loops,  made, 
preferably,  from  strips  of  the  cloth. 


doubled  several  times  and  stitched,  form¬ 
ing  a  narrow  tape,  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  wide.  The  ends  of  these  should  be 
stitched  in  at  the  corners,  the  ends  being 
separated  enough  so  that  it  is  always  easy 
to  hang  it  up.  It  is  a  nuisance  to  have 
to  stop  to  separate  the  loops  of  a  holder. 
Brass  rings  (which  are  sizeable)  are 
sometimes  used,  but  are  open  to  the  objec¬ 
tion  of  getting  hot.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
insert  a  square  of  asbestos.  Accompany 
them  with: 

“When  in  the  course  of  human  events 
The  things  on  your  stove  get  hot;  • 

If  you^  use  these  holders  to  take  them  off 
You’ll  swear  on  your  life  they  are  not.” 


These  little  rhymes  add  much  to  the 
fun.  When  convenient,  it  is  nice  to  type¬ 
write  them  nicely  and  paste  them  on  the 
outside  of  the  package.  Enough  of  them 
have  been  given  to  show  the  spirit  ■  in 
which  they  are  written.  One  with  a  tal¬ 
ent  for  rhyming  can  make  really  clever 
little  verses. 

A  string-ball  _  holder,  of  iron,  to  hang 
under  a  shelf  in  a  convenient  place,  is 
almost  a  necessity  after  one  has  become 
used  to  it.  They  can  also  be  had  to  set 
upon  the  shelf,  instead  of  hanging  up. 
Many  a  household  is  chronically  without 
paste.  A  jelly  glass  can  be  filled  with 
flour  paste,  which  will  keep  if  a  few  drops 
of  carbolic  acid  or  oil  of  cloves  be  added. 
A  little  brush  should  accompany  the 
paste.  , 

Where  there  is  a  large  family  and  the 
mother  sexvs,  there  are  many  little  things 
w’hich  would  be  appreciated ;  basting 
thread,  a  little  arrangement  for  holding 
spools  and  thimbles,  especially  self-thread¬ 
ing  needles  (this  is  a  gift  always  tremen- 
dou.sly  appreciated  by  those  who  find  it 
difficult  to  thread  a  needle),  box  of  darn¬ 
ing  cotton  of  assorted  colors,  boxes  of 
different  sizes  of  buttons,  of  different 
widths  of  tape,  of  snaps,  black  and  white, 
of  different  sizes,  you  may  be  sure  that 
some  of  these  will  fill  a  place  often  vacant 
before.  The  mother,  too,  is  often  out  of 
pins  and  safety  pins.  Also  black  and 
white  pins  and  extra  large  ones,  and  the 
pin  balls,  with  pins  (  f  different  colors  are 
a  delight  to  children.  There  is  no  end 
to  the  collections  of  different  little  gifts 
that  may  be  made — hut — and  this  is  a  big 
but,  they  will  seem  commonplace  unless 
the  packages  are  done  up  in  the  Christmas 
spirit.  TTse  plenty  of  tissue  paper  and 
gold  and  silver  tinsel  cord  and  narrow, 
bright  Christmas  ribbon.  Holly  berries 
and  little  tiny  Christmas  bells,  if  you  can 
get  them,  add  much  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  package.  Boxes  which  have  come 
into  the  house  from  time  to  time  can  be 
neatly  covered  with  bright  paper  and 
have  a  picture  pasted  on  top.  In  these 
boxes  the  presents  can  be  laid.  See  that 
the  box  when  opened  presents  an  attrac¬ 
tive  interior.  Sending  ever  so  ordinary 
things  in  such  bright  packages  gives  an 
air  of  Christmas  festivity  to  the  occasion. 
A  little  taste,  the  Christmas  spirit  and  a 
real  desire  to  be  helpful  can  create  in  the 
humblest  home  at  Christmas  a  happiness 
which  millionaires  might  envy.  i 

ririroROUs  Gifts.  —  The  appropriate¬ 
ness  of  these  depends  upon  the  character 
and  circumstances  of  the  recipient,  and 
should  be  chosen  with  tact,  for  nothing 
hurts  worse  than  an  ill-placed  joke.  It 
is  easy  to  cross  the  line  that  divides  inno¬ 
cent  fun  from  satire.  One  grandmother 
was  delighted  with  a  baby’s  rattle,  made 
in  the  form  of  a  little  girl,  with  two  flaxen 
braids,  feet  toeing  in,  and  a  foolish  and 
self-conscious  smirk  upon  the  face.  It 
was  really  a  work  of  art.  Another,  also 
artistic,  was  a  jumping  jack,  made  of  a 
pa.steboard  boy,  whose  face  was  contorted 
as  if  bawling.  He  wore  a  red  dress,  green 
tie  and  pantalettes.  The  contrast  between 
the  jerking  legs,  with  the  pantalettes,  and 
that  bawling  face  was  irresistable.  It 
was  cherished  for  many  years  as  a  kind 
of  household  mascot. 

One  man,  who  had  been  ill,  received  some 
grave  advice  in  regard  to  physical  exer¬ 
cise  and  was  informed  that  he  would  do 
well  to  follow  the  system  illustrated 
within — whereupon  he  unearthed  a  clown, 
which  turned  endless  somersaults  on  a 
wire.  This  furnished  amusement  for  a 
Christmas  party  for  days. 


TioMEMADE  (jiFTS.  —  This  requires  i 
article  all  by  itself,  but  it  is  well  to  be 
in  mind  that  in  the  past  millions  of  fooli 
fancy  things  have  been  made,  with  an  i 
finite  outlay  of  time  and  monev,  whi 
only  served  to  clutter  up  the  house  ai 
make  more  work,  without  being  of  ai 
earthly  use.  It  is  better  to  err  in  the  o 
posite  direction  and  make  only  plain,  ug 
ful  gifts,  than  to  burden  our  friends  wi 
things  which  become  a  nuisance  and  whi( 
they  dare  not  burn  for  fear  you  will  fii 
It  out.  It  is  with  the  hope  that  some 
the  above  hints  may  prove  suggestive 

interesting  idei 
that  they  are  with  some  hesitancy  he 
offered.  Only  as  the  foolish  habit  . 
American  Christmas  giving  is  checked  I 
those  possessing  moral  courage,  and  is  r 
p  aced  by  the  giving  of  simple,  inexpensii 
articles,  which  will  show  that  the  giv« 
has  remembered,  will  Christmas  come  ini 
Its  own  and  become  what  it  should  be— 
season  of  carefree  happiness. 


ELLEM  DE  GRAFF. 


KBURNSa 


Wa  donM  ask  you  Jo  pay  us  a  oeirt  until  you  have  used  this  wonderful 
modern  white  light  in  your  own  homo  10  days,  then  you  may  return  it  at  our 
exDODee  tf  perfectly  aatfafled.  We  want  to  ijrotfe  to  you  that  it  malies  an 
ordinary  oil  lamp  look  like  a  candle;  beats  electric,  gasoline  or  acetylene, 
rassed  by  Insurance  Underwriters.  Children  handle  easily.  Tests  by  U  8 
Qovernmeot  and  86  leading  Universities  show  the  new  improved  aUDOHi 

Barns  50  Hours  on  One  Gallon 

common  kerosene  (coal  oil),  no  odor,  smoke  or  noise;  simple,  clean,  won’t 
expire.  Over  throe  million  people  already  enjoying  this  powerful  white, 
steady  light,  nearest  to  sunlight.  Won  Gold  Medal  at  Panama  Expo¬ 
sition.  Greatest  mvention  of  the  ago.  Guaranteed 
SI  000  Reward  will  i>e  given  to  the  person  who  shows  us  an  oil  lamp 
equal  to  the  new  aUDOINin  every  way  (details  of  offer  given  in  ourclrcu 
lar).  V  e  want  •»  ui«r  m  l■ell  lotilily  to  whom  we  can  refer  custom-m  nave 
^”.1.^' s*  person  we  have  a  special  introductory  offer  to  make,  port  ^ 
uthler  which  one  lamp  (8  gifin  without  uiptnit  Write  quick  for  our  10  Dey  FREE 
Fieclrl.lOfferenrtle.rn  how  to  get  without  tipenoe.  .11  ch.rce.  prepaid  TRIAL 

MANTLE  lamp  COMPANY,  464  Aladdin  Building,  NEW  YORK 
Largest  Kerosene  (Coal  Oil)  Mantle  Lamp  House  in  the  World 


AGENTS  WANTED 


Our  trial  delivery 
plan  makes  it  easy. 
_ No  previous  experi¬ 
ence  necessary.  Ehractkally  every  farm  home  and  small 
town  home  will  buy  after  trying.  One  farmer  who  had 
nevCT  sold  anything  in  his  life  before  writes;  "1  sold  61 
the  first  seven  days.”  Christenaen.  Wls.,  says:  ’’Have 
never  seen  an  artiefe  that  sells  so  easily.”  Norring,  la., 
says:  ,*22%  of  homes  visited  bought.”  PhilUpe,  O,, 
says;  Tlvery  customer  becomee  a  friend  and  booster." 


’g.  .  - 

Sells  itself.”  Thousands  who  are  coining  money  endorse 
the  AUDOni  just  as  strongly,  gg  MOKY  REQIUBEO.  We 
furnish  stock  to  get  started.  Semple  sent  prepaid  for 
10  days’  free  tri^  and  given  absointely  without  cost 
when  iroa  become  a  distributor.  Ask  for  our  dis¬ 
tributor’s  plan.  State  occupation,  age.  whether 
you  have  ng  or  onto;  whether  you  oan  work  spours 
time  or  steady;  wfa^  can  start;  townahjpa  most 
convenient  for  you  to  work  in. 


With  this  Simplex  Ditoher-Terracer 

Works Inany  soli,  clay  or  gumbo.  Digs  V-sbaped 
ditch  down  to  i  ft.  Practically  all  steel.  Reversi¬ 
ble.  Equal  to  100  men.  Pays  for  Itself  In  a  day. 
Ditches,  Terraces, 

Builds  Levees, 

Levels  Bumps,  Fills 
Gullies,  Grades 
Roads,  Back  Fills, 

Cleans  out  old 
ditches  at  low  cost. 

Simplei  Fafm-Ditcher 
Co.,  Inc.,  Box  SB 
Owensboro,  Ky. 


Sent  on 
1 0  Days' 
Trial 


Write 
\  for 
Ditch¬ 
ing 
book 
and  . 
money 
back 
guar¬ 
anty 


t*-imAEE 


'  GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  questions: 
How  can  1  have  a  good  garden  with 
least  expense?  How  can  the  wife 
have  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  for 
the  home  table  with  least  labor  ? 

IRON  AGE 


solves  the  garden  labor  problem. 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools — 
stored  in  small  space.  Sows,  cov¬ 
ers,  cultivates,  weeds,  ridges, 
etc, .better  than  old-time  tools. 
A  woman,  boy  or  girl  can 
push  it  and  do  a  day  s  hand¬ 
work  In  60 
m  I  n  u  tes. 
SO  combln 
ations.H  60 
to  $30  00 
W  r ! t  o  for 
_  booklet. 

BatemanM’f’8Co..Box  2C.,GrenIocIi.N.J. 


Ko.SOS 

Drill 

and 

Wheel 

Hoe 


[Get  my  big  book  and  samnie  of  Brown  Fence 
[Compare  our  prices  and  quality  with  others. 

[save  you  Big  Money.  Prices  13c  per  Rod  up. 

I  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY-FREIGHT  PREPAID  I 
We  use  heavy  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED} 
[Wire.  150  styles — Hog,  Sheep,  Poultry,  Horse,} 
Cattle,  Rabbit  Fence — Gates,  Lawn  Fence,  Steel  ] 
I  Posts  and  Barb  Wire.  White  today  for  big} 
money  saving  catalog  and  sample  to  test — free. I 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
DEPr.>2S9  •  -  CLEVELAND,  OHIO] 


The  Threshing  Problem 

O  1  1  Threshes  cowpeas  and  soy  beans 

OQ|V0f|  from  the  mown  vines,  wheat,  oats, 

*  *  rye  and  barley.  A  perfect  combina¬ 

tion  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  ’’The  machine  I 
have  been  looking  for  for  20  years.”  W.  F.  Massey. 
’Tt  will  meet  every  demand.”  H.  A.  Morgan,  Di¬ 
rector  Tenn.  Exp.  Station.  Booklet  29  free. 

ROGER  PEA  &,  BEAN  THRESHER  CO., 
Morristown,  Tenn. 


IF  you  want  books  on  farming  of 
any  kind  write  us  and  we 
will  quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


Comfort  to  the  Last  Minute 


No  matter  how  cold  the  weather  there’s  no  late  eve¬ 
ning  chill  when  you  put  the  Perfection  Oil  Heater 
on  duty.  It  gives  clean,  glowing  heat.  Portable, 
light,  trouble-proof.  No  firing,  no  tending,  no  ashes. 
Now  in  more  than  3,000,000  homes. 

The  new  No.  500  Perfection  Heater  Wick  comes  trimmed  and 
burned  off,  all  ready  for  use.  Makes  re-wicking  easy. 

Use  So-CO-ny  Kerosene  for  best  results. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICES 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


The  Finest  Lesson 
Paijt  I. 

Tt  is  tlip  privilogo  of  youth  and  old  age 
to  make  comparisons.  One  has  little  or 
nothing  of  experience  to  use  as  a  yard- 
— the  other  has  everything  life  can 
offer  him.  One  compares  with  imag¬ 
ination.  the  other  with  fact,  and  youth, 
liaving  a  wider  pasture  for  thought,  usu¬ 
ally  finds  i)leasanter  places  for  feeding. 
My  children  have  spent  nearly  every 
(diristmas  thus  far  before  this  open  fire, 
while  I  have  I'anged  far  and  wide,  from 
Florida  to  the  (Jreat  Lakes,  and  from 
(’ape  Cod  to  Color.ado.  As  we  sit  in 
silence  before  our  fire  the  boy.s  can  im¬ 
agine  them.selves  in  some  hunter's  camp, 
or  with  the  soldiers  in  France,  while 
the  girls  can  drop  themselves  down  from 
the  wings  of  fancy  in  Cuba  or  Frazil. 

I  might  try  that,  but  stern  fact  drags 
me  down  to  other  days,  and  old-time 
companions  come  creeping  out  of  the 
past  to  say  “Merry  Christma-s”  and  stand 
here,  a  little  sorrowful  that  they  can¬ 
not  give  the  children  something  of  their 
story.  So  I  must  be  their  spokesman,  it 
seems,  and  the  children  give  me  a  chance 
when  after  dreaming  a  while  they  come 
and  ask  me  to  tell  about  a  real  Christ¬ 
mas.  “What  was  the  finest  Christmas 
lesson  you  ever  had?”  They  do  not  put 
it  in  finite  these  words,  but  that  is  the 
sense  of  it.  So  there  comes  to  me  a 
great  desire  to  live  up  to  the  highest  test 
of  stoi’y-telling — that  is,  so  to  interest 
ynur  audience  that  they  will  forget  to 
eat  their  apples. 

Hired  Max.— The  room  seems  ful  of 
the  shadowy  forms  of  men  and  women 
who  have  stepped  out  of  the  pa.st  to 
bring  back  a  Christinas  memory.  Which 
of  these  old  life  teachers  ever  gave  me 
the  best  lesson?  They  were  all  good — 
even  that  big  fellow  who  tried  to  kick 
me  out  of  a  lumber  camp — and  failed 
or  that  slimy  little  fraud  who  heat  me 
out  of  a  week’s  wages  I  I  think,  how¬ 
ever,  that  those  two  women  over  by  the 
window  lead  all  the  rest.  One  is  an  old 
woman — evidently  a  cripple ;  the  other 
younger — you  cannot  sec  her  face  in  the 
dim  light,  but  she  stands  by  the  older 
woman’s  chair.  Yes,  they  represent  the 
best  Christmas  lesson  I  have  had.  So 
come  up  to  the  fire ;  forget  _  the  wind 
roaring  outside,  and  listen  to  it.  I  was 
a  hired  man  that  Winter  in  a  W  estern 
State.  Some  of  the  farmers  who  read 
this  will  remember  me — not  for  any 
gri'at  skill  I  showed  at  farm  work,  but 
because  I  spent  my  spare  time  (that 
meant  nights)  going  around  “speaking 
pieces.”  I  am  greatly  afraid  that  as  an 
agi'iculturist  I  did  better  work  at  keep¬ 
ing  air  hot  than  I  ever  did  at  heating 
plowshares  through  labor. 

Great  Days. — You  see,  it  was  this 
way.  1  was  a  freshman  at  an  agricul¬ 
tural  college,  at  a  time  when  these  in¬ 
stitutions  were  struggling  hard  to  live. 
The  average  freshman  thinks  he  is  the 
salt  of  the  earth,  forgetting  that  he  is 
salt  which  has  not  gained  its  savor 
through  losing  its  freshness.  A  man 
gets  very  little  salt  in  his  character  until 
he  goes  out  and  assaults  the  world  !  At 
any  rate,  I  had  no  money  salted  down 
and  no  fresh  supplies  coming  in.  I  had 
to  get  out  during  the  W’inter  and  earn 
the  price  of  another  term  at  college.  I 
tried  canvassing  for  a  book.  We  will 
draw  the  curtain  down  over  that  act. 
There  will  be  no  recalls.  Some  men  tell 
me  of  making  small  fortunes  as  book 
agent.s.  From  my  experience  I  judge 
these  men  to  be  supermen  or  superior 
prevaricators,  to  put  it  mildly.  I  worked 
the  job  for  all  I  wa.s  worth  in  spite  of 
all  obstacles,  such  as  the  wrath  of  farm¬ 
ers  who  had  been  cheated  through  sign¬ 
ing  jiapers.  the  laughter  of  pretty  girls 
and  the  teeth  of  dogs,  and  sold  four 
books  in  two  weeks !  At  last  I  struck  a 
farmer  who  offered  me  a  job  iligging  a 
ditch.  I  made  him  a  pre.sent  of  my 
“.sample  copy”  and  went  to  work. 

The  Money  QrESTiox. — \  dollar 
makes  an  interrogation  point  with  a  barb 
on  it.  .\bout  all  a  farm  produced  in 
Winter,  those  days,  was  enough  to  eat 
and  drink  and  something  to  sell  for  the 
taxes.  The  farmer  I  worked  for  had  a 
red  colt  that  was  to  settle  with  the  tax 
man,  but  just  before  the  taxes  were  due 
the  colt  ran  away  and  broke  his  neck.  I 
cannot  say  that  my  labor  was  worth 
much,  but  education  is  not  one  of  the 
few  things  which  come  to  us  without 
money  or  price.  Then  1  suddenly  made 
the  discovery  that  I  was  “a  talented 
young  elocutionist.”  At  least  that  is 
what  the  local  paper  stated,  and  do  we 
not  know  that  all  we  see  in  print  must 
be  true?  I  suppose  I  could  tell  you  of 
one  Christmas  long  ago  that  I  spent  as 
“supe”  in  a  big  theater  and  what  befell 
us  behind  the  scenes.  At  any  rate.  I 
could  “speak  pieces,”  and  I  had  a  long 
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string  of  them  in  mind.  So  what  was  a 
rather  poor  mimic  in  a  city  became  a 
“talented  elocutionist’’  far  back  over  mud¬ 
dy  roads.  You  want  to  remember  that 
this  was  a  long  time  before  the  bicycle 
had  grown  away  from  the  clumsy  “veloci¬ 
pede.”  There  were  few,  if  any.  “good 
roads.”  No  one  dreamed  of  gasoline  en¬ 
gines  or  automobiles.  During  an  oiien 
Winter  the  mud  was  10  to  20  inches 
deep,  and  every  mile  of  travel  \yas  to  be 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  inches  of 
mud.  Amid  such  surroundings  it  is  not 
so  hard  to  be  known  as  a  “talented  elo¬ 
cutionist”  when  your  voice  is  strong, 
your  tongue  limber,  your  memory  good 
and  you  have  had  a  chance  to  see  and 
hear  some  of  the  great  actors  from  be¬ 
hind  the  scenes. 

A  Dig  Hit. — So  that  was  what  I  made 
at  night,  even  if  I  made  a  small  dent  in 
that  ditch  by  day.  I  had  audiences  all 
the  way  from  four  or  five  up  to  2(K). 
When  life  was  dull  and  blue  a  neighbor 
would  come  with  his  family  to  our  farm 
house  and  I  would  sit  by  the  kitchen  fire 
and  entertain  them.  Once  a  farmer  had 
a  little  trouble  with  his  mother-in-law, 
who  seemed  to  hold  the  mortgage.  On 
his  invitation  I  dropped  in  one  night  and 
a  few  of  my  “funny  pieces”  made  this 
good  lady  laugh  so  that  she  forgave  her 
son-in-law.  Then  I  was  called  into  the 
chamber  of  a  very  sick  man  to  recite  sev¬ 
eral  “religious  pieces.”  I  shall  not  .soon 
forget  that  scene.  The  poor  sick  man 
lying  there  with  eyes  closed,  the  entire 
family  and  some  of  the  neighbors  grouped 
around  like  a  company  of  mourners,  and 
the  “talented  elocutionist”  standing  by 
the  head  of  the  bed  in  the  gray  light  of 
the  dying  day.  Yes,  sir,  the  man  recov¬ 
ered  I  They  have  a  famous  saying  here 
in  New  I’ork.  “It’s  a  great  life  if  you 
don’t  weaken  !”  I  found  it  so  that  Win¬ 
ter,  and  as  life  was  young  and  full  am¬ 
bition  had  not  been  severely  wounded,  I 
did  not  weaken. 

Limited  Income. — But  all  this,  of 
course,  was  mere  practice  for  larger  oc- 
ca.sions.  Whenever  I  could  work  up  a 
crowd  I  would  go  aliout  to  .schoolhouses 
and  churches,  entertain  as  best  I  could 
and  then  “pass  the  hat  I”  What  evenings 
they  were !  They  were  usually  in  old- 


fashioned  schoolhou.ses  with  the  big  iron 
stove  in  the  center  of  the  room.  Such 
houses  were  rarely  used  at  night,  and 
there  would  be  no  light  except  as  some 
of  the  audience  brought  lamps  or  can¬ 
dles.  The  room  was  usually  crowded 
and  the  stove  red-hot.  In  most  cases  the 
meeting  would  be  opened  with  prayer 
and  .some  local  politician  might  make  a 
speech.  Then  the  “talented  elocutionist” 
would  stand  up  near  the  stove.  He  nev¬ 
er  was  an  “impressive  figure”  at  his 
be.st.  In  tho.se  old  days  the  best  he  could 
afford  was  a  pair  of  thick  cowhide  hoots, 
a  second-hand  coat  which  came  from  a 
long,  thin  man,  and  trou.sers  evidently 
made  originally  for  a  fat  man.  Still, 
the  light  was  dim  and  the  speaker  re¬ 
membered  hearing  .Tames  E.  Murdock  say 
that  if  you  could  only  put  yourself  into 
the  s/u’n’i  of  your  talk  the  audience 
would  follow  you  there  and  forget  how 
you  looked.  I  had  seen  a  great  actor 
play  the  part  of  Fagin  in  “Oliver 
Tw'i.st,”  and  at  these  entertainments  I 
tried  giving  an  imitation  of  him,  until  a 
big  husky  farmer  tried  to  whip  me.  I 
had  a  job  to  explain  to  my  friends  that 
he  was  trying  to  punch  Fagin — not  me. 
These  audiences  knew  no  middle  ground. 
They  wanted  some  burlesque  or  some 
tragedy  of  their  own  lives  which  would 
tear  at  their  heartstrings.  Now  and  then 
as  I  recited  in  those  hot,  dim  school- 
houses  the  keen  humor  of  the  thing 
would  come  to  me,  or  like  a  flash  the 
poverty  and  pathos  of  my  own  struggle 
would "  sweep  over  me  with  overwhelm¬ 
ing  force.  Then  I  could  feel  that  audi¬ 
ence  moving  with  me  and  for  a  brief 
moment  I  got  out  of  the  ditch  of  life  and 
knew  the  supreme  joy  of  the  complete 
mastery  of  one  who  can  separate  the 
human  imagination  from  the  flesh  and 
compel  it  to  walk  with  him  where  he 
wills. 

Poor  Pay. — These  moments  were  all 
too  brief.  Back  we  came  finally  to  the 
dim,  stifling  room,  and  the  rather  ignoble 
and  commonplace  job  of  trying  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  value  of  a  thrill  by  a  voluntary 
contribution.  I  have  had  many  a  kigk 
hope  and  many  a  dream  of  a  new  suit  of 
clothes  blackballed  on  “passing  the  hat.” 
At  first,  when  a  man  got  up  and  said : 


“Gents,  this  show  is  worth  a  dollar,  and 
I  will  pass  the  hat.”  I  took  him  at  his 
word  and  expected  a  hat  full  of  bills. 
Yet  even  when  I  shook  out  the  lining  I 
could  find  nothing  larger  than  a  dime. 
During  that  Winter  I  made  <a  fine  collec¬ 
tion  of  buttons.  It  may  be  that  most 
men  want  to  keep  the  left  hand  from 
knowing  what  the  right  hand  is.  up  to, 
but  evidently  you  must  have  one  hand  or 
the  other  under  public  observation  if  you 
expect  much  out  of  the  owner.  I  have 
learned  to  have  no  quarrel  with  human 
nature,  and  I  imagine  after  all  that  the 
hire  fitted  the  value  of  the  laborer’s  efforts 
fairly  well. 

Christmas. — It  came  to  us  in  that  val¬ 
ley  with  the  same  beautiful  message  which 
was  carried  to  all.  It  was  a  cold  Christ¬ 
mas,  and  as  we  went  about  our  chores  be¬ 
fore  day  and  at  night  the  stars  were  bril¬ 
liant.  The  crinkle  of  the  ice  and  snow  and 
the  hum  of  the  wind  over  the  fences  and 
through  the  trees  came  to  me  like  the 
murmur  of  a  faraway  song.  It  touched  us 
all.  We  saw  each  other  in  something  of  a 
new  light  of  glory.  The  woman  of  the 
house  had,  I  think,  regarded  me  as  a  sort 
of  awkward  hired  man.  Now  she  seemed 
to  see  a  boy,  far  from  home,  struggling 
with  rather  feeble  hands  against  the  flood 
which  swept  him  away^from  the  ambition 
to  earn  an  education.  I  am  sure  that  it 
came  to  her  that  the  Christmas  spirit 
must  be  capitalized  to  help  me  on  my  way. 
So  she  organized  a  big  gathering  for 
Christmas  Eve  at  which  I  was  to  “speak’’ 
and  accept  a  donation.  It  was  to  be  over 
in  the  next  district,  and  that  good  woman 
took  the  sleigh  and  drove  all  over  that 
county  drumming  up  an  “audience.”  I 
am  sure  that  there  never  was  a  “star"  be¬ 
fore  or  since  who  had  such  an  advance  or 
advertising  agent  as  I  did  on  that  occa¬ 
sion.  She  was  a  good  trainer,  too.  The 
day  before  Christmas  I  •  husked  corn  in 
the  cold  barn,  and  this  delicate  wom.an 
ran  thi’ough  the  snow  with  two  hot  bis¬ 
cuits  and  a  piece  of  meat.  There  I 
worked  through  the  day  husking  corn  with 
my  hands  while  I  “rehearsed”  a  few  new 
ones  with  my  brain  and  sent  my  heart 
way  back  to  N^ew  England,  where  I  knew 
the  folks  were  thinking  of  me.  Ii.  w.  c. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  American  .Hi 
Farmers  have 
been  repeatedly  urged 
to  “stand  behind  our  Army.” 

They  need  no  patriotic  instruction 
for  the  proof  of  their  patriotism  is 
on  every  page  of  American  history. 

Today  they  are  quietly  doing  their  full 
share  to  help  win  this  war. 

Every  farmer  can  help  hold  the  front  line 
trenches  and  “stand  in  front  of  our  boys.”  Thousands 
of  sandbags  are  required  “somewhere  in  France’ 
to  repair  the  great  shell  holes  which  are  torn  in  the 
trenches  by  the  German  fire.  The  soldiers  must  slip 
out  at  night  and  fill  the  holes  with  sandbags  which 
are  prepared  during  the  day.  Bags  mean  burlap ; 
burlap  is  scarce  and  difficult  to  secure. 
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Do  your  share  to  help  conserve  the  slender  stock  by  ordering  all  of  your  fertilizer  in  200-lb.  bags. 
No  real  American  would  jeopardize  the  life  of  one  of  “our  boys”  for  his  own  comfort.  There  is 
not  enough  burlap  to  go  around  and  it  is  our  privilege  and  our  duty  to  sacrifice  our  convenience 
and  use  all  200-lb.  bags  this  year. 


There  is  little  hope  of  further  supplies  for  there  is  a  shortage  of  ships  and  the  Indian  natives  de¬ 
mand  payment  for  all  burlap  in  silver  coin.  Fifteen  yards  of  burlap  will  carry  a  ton  of  fertilizer  in 
200-lb.  bags.  It  takes  from  1  to  7  yards  extra  to  carry  the  same  ton  of  goods  in  small  bags. 
Save  the  burlap  by  using  all  big  bags. 

All  branches  of  industry  and  indeed  all  activities  of  life  are  affected  by  this  war.  The  shortage  of 
labor  is  causing  hardship  to  both  farmers  and  manufacturers.  We  are  facing  a  national  crisis  more 
vast  than  any  we  have  ever  faced  before.  We  shall  all  be  called  upon  to  sacrifice  for  this  great 
cause ;  each  must  do  his  full  share.  Our  burdens  may  seem  greater  than  we  can  bear,  but  when 
we  consider  the  supreme  sacrifice  which  “our  boys”  are  making,  we  who  remain  at  home  must 
feel  humble.  Each  of  us  should  be  willing  to  do  what  he  can  to  help  win  this  war. 

Every  farmer  should  plan  to  secure  “a  greater  yield  from  every  field.  ”  Now  is  the  time  to 
order  your  supply  of  fertilizer  for  immediate  shipment  in  200-lb  bags.  Perhaps  our  crop  books 
will  help  you.  We  will  mail  a  copy  free  if  you  will  tell  us  the  crops  which  you  expect  to  raise 
next  year.  Ask  for  the  name  of  our  nearest  agent.  We  want  new  agents  in  unoccupied  territory. 


Address  Crop  Book  Department 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY 

Subsidiary  of  The  American  Agricuhiiral  Chemical  Company 

51  Chambers  Street  Ne’w  York  City 

E  FRANK  COE’S  FERTILIZERS 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


Test  for  Kerosene  Oil 

Is  there  any  way  for  me  to  test  the 
kerosene  oil  I  use  for  hatching:,  other  than 
the  gravity  test,  which  I  know  about? 

Midland  Park,  N.  J.  e.  h.  s. 

You  can  purchase,  for  a  few  dollars,  a 
flash  point  tester,  directions  coming  with 
the  machine,  and  this,  with  the  gravity, 
will  tell  about  all  an  amateur  can  find  out 
about  an  oil.  Flash  points,  to  be  any 
good,  must  be  taken  in  the  same  wmy  each 
time,  and  on  the  same  tester’.  But  how’ 
are  you  ahead  after  you  have  tested  the 
oil?  What  you  want  is  the  most  heat 
from  the  oil,  and  that  is  a  matter"  of  ad¬ 
justing  your  flame  to  the  oil  you  are  burn¬ 
ing,  and  no  machine  will  tell  you  how  to 
do  that.  The  heat  value  of  all  kerosene 
oils  is  about  the  same,  the  point  is  to 
get  all  the  heat  out  by  perfect  burning, 
and  that  is  a  matter  of  adjusting  a  clean 
burner  and  a  good,  clean  w’ick,  properly 
trimmed.  Some  try  to  save  on  wicks. 
This  is  a  mistake,  wicking  costs  so  little 
that  a  new  one  can  well  be  used  each, 
hatch. 


lowed  for  in  the  gingerbread.  That  is, 
you  cannot  depend  on  the  soda  to  raise 
it,  but  must  reduce  or  omit  the  soda  and 
use  baking  powder.  If  you  are  willing  to 
trouble  with  it  you  can  make  something 
fully  as  cheap  and  probably  more  nourish¬ 
ing  than  the  acid-treated  cornstarch, 
which  is  merely  starch  glucose,  with  a 
little  cane  sugar  to  sweeten  it  and  vanilla 
to  cover  its  peculiar  taste,  sold  in  tins 
under  a  fancy  name.  But,  so  far  as  we 
know,  the  true  old-fashioned  molasses*  is 
gone  forever ;  it  pays  better  not  to 
make  it. 


fined  sugar  crystals  which  are  now  on  the 
market  are  really  pure  cane  sugar.  But 
they  do'  not  give  the  sweet  effect  which 
the  old  brown  sugar  used  to  do.  This  is 
partly  because  they  do  not  dissolve  so 
quickly  in  the  mouth,  but  there  is  another 
sw’eetness  in  the  brown  sugar,  a  sweet¬ 
ness  which  can  also  be  smelled,  but  just 
w'hat  this  is  w'hich  is  refined  out  of  the 
■white  sugar  we  do  not  know. 


Tests  for  “  Hard  ”  Cider 

I  notice  on  page  1257  an  article  on 
hard  cider,  and  the  question  was  asked  at 
what  stage  of  fermentation  cider  became 
an  intoxicant.  Those  who  are  accustomed 
to  its  iise  for  distilling  purposes  can  tell 
by  tasting  w’hen  it  is  ripe  enough  to  dis¬ 
till,  but  the  test  used  by  the  distillers  of 
BO  years  ago  was  to  take  blue  litmus  pa¬ 
per,  dip  it  in  hard  cider,  and  if  the  proper 
amount  of  alcohol  was  there  the  paper 
Would  turn  red.  I.  c.  E. 

Toms  River,  N,  J. 

The  trouble  -with  this  test  is  that  it  de¬ 
pends  on  the  litmus  paper  and  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  user,  and  there  are  several 
grades  of  both.  Perfectly  fresh  apple  juice 
will  show  I’ed,  from  the  natural  acids,  on 
a  good  litmus  paper;  of  course,  if  the 
,  paper  has  been  strongly  blued,  it  will  take 
;  more  acid  to  turn  it.  This  acid  that  de- 
tvelops  is  mostly  acetic;  that  is,  some 
[vinegar  forms  while  the  cider  is  getting 
hard;  in  fact,  the  flavor  of  really  hard 
[cider  is  largely  amyl  and  ethyl  acetate, 
lithe  more  delicate  flavors  of  the  fresh  ap- 
[ples  having  long  since  departed. 


Making  Corn  Sugar 

How  can  we  get  the  sugar  from  corn? 

Westfield,  N.  Y.  o.  n.  s. 

There  are  many  sugars,  but  sucrose, 
BO  frequently  from  the  sugar  cane  that  it 
is  called  cane  sugar,  is  only  present  in  the 
cornstalk  to  a  very  small  amount  at  best, 
and  only  in  the  grain  of  sweet  corn. 
Neither  of  these  sources  is  worth  the 
trouble  of  working,  but  there  is  a  sort  of 
sorghum  which  carries  quite  a  little  sugar 
in  the  juice  of  the  stalks.  This  is  grown, 
and  the  sugar  extracted  as  a  molasses,  in 
some  of  the  Middle  South  States,  but 
those  who  -were  not  raised  on  it  seldom 
care  for  the  peculiar  flavor  of  sorghum 
syrup.  The  same  plant  does  not  seem  to 
develop  the  sugar  in  the  juice  in  the 
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“Old-fashioned”  Molasses  Wanted 

Where  can  I  get  old-fa.shioned  New  Or¬ 
leans  mola.sses?  The  product  put  out  now 
is  no  more  like  ■what  we  used  to  get  than 
day  is  like  night,  and  the  good  wife  says 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  make  good  gin¬ 
gerbread  from  the  modern  product. 

North  Collins,  N.  Y.  w.  p,  b. 

When  I  wa.s  a  girl,  some  .®>0  years  ago, 
the  country  stores  used  to  have  a  thick, 
heavy  syrup,  better  tasting  and  not  flat, 
like  the  corn  syrup  we  get  in  cans  today. 
What  was  it  made  of  and  why  do  we  not 
get  any  of  it  today?  At  any  price  I  pre¬ 
fer  it  to  maple  syrup.  a.  M.  il. 

Fremont,  N.  H. 

Right  from  a  maple  syrup  country,  too ! 
But  then,  how  we  used  to  take  the  h-ying- 
pan  and  some  butter  and  a  little  soda  and 
a  lot  of  that  syrup  or  molasses  and  boil 
it,  and  stir  down  the  foam,  and  boil  it 
some  more  (a  little  always  foaming  over 
on  the  stove),  and  then  some  more,  till 
some  from  the  spoon,  dripped  on  a  bowl 
of  snow  or  into  cold  water,  was  sort  of 
waxy,  and  then  cool  it  down  some  and 
butter  mir  hands  and  pull  it  white;  not' 
really  quite  white,  but  about  to  the  color 
of  INIinnie  Smith’s  hair ! 
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North  to  a  sufficient  amount  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  bother  with  it,  at  least 
those  who  have  tried  it  have  not  continued 
its  culture. 

.  sugar  which  is  sold  as  corn  syrup 
IS  one  of  the  glucoses,  and  is  made  from  the 
starch  of  the  corn  by  heating  it  with  di¬ 
luted  acid  under  pressure.  After  the 
starch  is  split  to^glucose  and  other  similar 
bodies,  the  acid  is  removed  and  the  liquid 
concentrated  to  a  desirable  thickness.  It 
is  available  as  a  food  product,  but  is  so 
lacking  in  sweetness  that  cane  sugar  is 
usually  added  to  make  it  salable.  There 
are  many  avIio  think  that  it  should  be 
labeled  “Cornstarch  syrup,  sweetened  with 
cane  sugar,”  but  it  is  made  by  a  very 
large  and  wealthy  concern,  and  so  far 
they  have  labeled  it  so  that  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  derived  from  the  corn  in  the 
same  sense  that  cane  sugar  comes  from 
the  cane  or  maple  syrup  from  the  maple ; 
that  is,  from  the  juice  of  the  living  plant, 
which  is  not  the  case.  At  the  present 
prices  it  would  pay  to  buy  cane  sugar 
and  make  your  own  syrup  from  that. 
Making  syrup  from  cornstarch  is  not 
practical  on  a  small  scale. 


“Dear,  oh  dear !  How  the  years  go  flying ! 
And  there  isn’t  a  thing  that  we  can  do! 
Wrinkles  will  come,  and  it’s  no  use  trying 
To  dodge  Old  Charon  and  all  his  crew,” 
was  the  way  Horace  put  it,  one  day 
when  the  last  lot  of  honey  from  Hymettus 
didn’t  taste  a  bit  like  the  kind  he  used 
to  get  when  he  was  a  boy.  But  why  rub 
it  in  that  we  are  growing  old?  We  have 
learned  a  lot,  and  so  have  the  sugar 
makers.  They  used  to  handle  the  juice 
so  that  a  part  of  the  cane  sugar  was  split, 
“inverted”  is  the  technical  word,  into  two 
sugars,  which  ar^  rather  sweet  but  will 
neither  crystallize  themselves  nor  let  the 
cane  sugar  do  so.  Thus  there  was  a  some¬ 
what  large  output  of  very  sweet  mola-sses 
or  syrup,  which  could  be  sold  at  a  very 
moderate  price.  But  now  they  add  just 
the  right  amount  of  cleanin'^  materials, 
and  hustle  the  juice  along,  so  that  nearly 
all  cane  sugar  comes  out  as  such,  and  they 
also  get  more  out  by  better  ways  of  boil¬ 
ing  and  decolorizing. 

What  molasses  they  get  now  is  much 
darker  and  not  as  sweet  and  is  not  flavor¬ 
ed  as  the  old,  since  the  flavors  developed 
in  the  old  process  much  more  than  in  the 
modern  one.  The  American  Sugar  Refin¬ 
ing  Co.  is  putting  out  an  “Old-Fashioned 
Brown  Sugar”  which  is  really  very  like 
the  kind  that  used  to  come  in  bulk,  and 
some  of  this,  made  into  a  thick  syrup, 
with  just  a  bit  of  the  modern  molasses, 
will  give  a  very  fair  reproduction  of  the 
old  stuff,  only  it  will  not  have  the  acids 
which  used  to  form  while  they  took  things 
easy  in  the  old  clays,  so  this  must  be  al- 


What’s  the  Matter  with  Sugar  ? 

Sugar  is  not  nearly  as  sweet  as  it  was 
years  ago,  and  cream  of  tartar  and  soda 
are  weaker,  so  we  have  to  use  more  of 
them,  and  corn  is  higher  than  wheat  in 
spite  of  the  large  crop.  Why  is  this? 

Belgrade,  Me.  mbs.  b.  d. 

Those  who  are  watching  the  food  crops 
say  that  the  prices  of  corn  and  wheat  will 
soon  adjust  themselves,  but  if  they  do  nob 
we  can  at  least  be  sure  that  the  farmers 
are  getting  more  than  they  have  for  some 
time.  We  do  not  know  what  qualities  of 
soda  and  cream  of  tartar  you  are  getting, 
but  they  are  standard  chemicals  and  have 
not  changed,  though  the  prices  of  both 
have  risen.  They  are  now  sold  at  whole¬ 
sale  in  New  York  at  3  cents  and  60 
cents  per  pound  in  fairly  large  lots,  and 
you  ought  to  get  them  for  twice  this,  or 
less  in  five-pound  lots.  Better  not  measure 
by  bulk,  but  weigh  out  ounces  bicar¬ 
bonate  of  soda  and  19  ounces  cream  of 
tartar  and  mix  each  with  a  half  pound  of 
flour,  or,  better,  cornstarch,  with  several 
siftings  for  each,  and  then  mix  the  two 
mixtures.  Keep  the  result  in  good,  tight 
cans  till  used.  Just  how  much  of  this,  is 
to  be  used  at  a  time  will  have  to  be  fou’nd 
by  trial,  but  one  trial  will  do  for  all  lots 
if  you  always  weigh  the  parts.  If  you 
get  these  from  a  reliable  wholesaler  or 
drugstore  you  wall  get  pure  salts,  which 
will  react  perfectly  in  the  proportions 
given,  but  beware  of  the  small  packages, 
which  are  mostly  wrapper. 

Your  sugar  question  is  another  matter, 
and  the  fact  is  that  the  pure  white,  re¬ 


Home  Chemical  Mixing 

The  article  on  “Chloride  of  Lime,”  by 
M.  B.  D.,  page  1258.  omits  to  state  the 
greatest  use  we  have  for  this  valuable 
compound.  We  take  of  chloride  of  lime 
16  ounces  and  of  soda  ash  10  ounces. 
Place  in  a  stone  crock  and  add  five  quarts 
clean,  cold  water.  Stir  thoroughly  and 
cover  well  and  let  stand  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  but  stir  thoroughly  four  or  five 
times.  After  it  has  settled  dip  out  the 
clear  liquid,  pour  into  a  stone  jug  and 
keep  tightly  corked  in  a  cool  place.  The 
residue  may  be  used  as  privy  or  cesspool 
deodorant.  The  clear  solution,  hypochlo¬ 
rite  of  soda,  is  the  most  powerful  germi¬ 
cide  known,  being  eight  to  ten  times  as 
powerful  as  carbolic  acid,  and  yet  it  not 
only  is  not  poisonous,  but  it  is  absolutely 
harmless  used  either  internally  or  exter¬ 
nally.  A  couple  of  tablespoons  of  hypo¬ 
chlorite  of  soda  added  to  half  a  bucket  of 
water  will  practically  sterilize  every  milk 
can  and  milking  utensil  on  the  farm — 
even  including  the  milking  machine  and 
separator.  This  compound,  by  the  way,  is 
the  solution  being  used  in  the  disinfection 
and  treatment  of  war  wounds  abroad,  and 
has  revolutionized  methods  of  treatment. 
It  has  reduced  amputation  to  one  in  200, 
and  deaths  to  one  in  20.  It  can  be  used 
full  strength  for  disinfecting  and  washing 
cuts,  sores,  wounds  of  all  kinds,  etc.  In 
fact,  it  has  a  thousand  different  uses  on 
the  farm  and  in  the  household. 

Without  dipping  the  teat  cups  of  the 
milking  machine  into  a  solution  after 
milking  each  cow,  and  before  milking  the 
next  one,  the  use  of  the  machine  in  any 
herd  where  garget  or  inflamed  or  affected 
udders  are  more  or  less  prevalent  would 
be  barred.  The  strength  of  solution  for 
this  purpose  should  be  in  proportion  of 
one  tablespoonful  hypochlorite  of  soda 
to  one  quart  water. 

This  same  compound  has  been  sold  to 
daii’y  farmers  for  many  years  at  an  out¬ 
rageous  price,  but  under  a  Avidely  adver¬ 
tised  trade  name.  The  present  price  of 
the  advertised  stuff  is  ,$2.50  per  gallon, 
but  as  I  hai'e  shown,  it  may  be  made  at 
home  at  a  total  cost  of  from  30  to  40 
cents.  I  have  introduced  its  manufacture 
to  a  number  of  my  neighbors  who  have 
dairies  and  who  formerly  purchased  the 
advertised  article.  s.  ir.  ii. 

This  is  the  good  old  .Tavelle  water,  but 
soda  ash  is  not  to  be  had  everywhere,  while 
washing  soda  is.  But  there  is  so  much 
v-ater  in  washing  soda,  more  than  half 
the  weight,  that  a  pound  and  a  half  ia 
needed  usually  for  a  pound  of  chloride  of 
lime.  Many  prefer  to  dissolve  the  wash¬ 
ing  soda  in  three  quarts  of  water  and 
cream  the  lime  with  the  other  two,  and 
then  mix  Avith  stirring,  since  then  the  re¬ 
action  is  immediate,  the  chalk  goes  out 
at  once  and  the  liquid  soon  clears.  The 
resulting  solution  is  good  as  it  stands,  but, 
even  diluted,  it  doe.s  have  a  taste  and  a 
smell,  and  this  must  be  kept  in  mind  when 
using  it.  It  can  be  made  much  more 
active  by  a  little  acid,  a  fcAV  drops  on  a 
spot  in  a  tablecloth,  for  instance,  folloAved 
by  a  few  drops  of  vinegar,  will  usually 
take  the  spot.  But  it  will  take  the  color 
also  from  nearly  all  colored  goods.  In 
any  case,  plenty  of  rinsing  water  should 
follow  its  use.  especially  around  milk  or 
cooking  utensils,  not  that  it  is  poisonous, 
for  it  is  not,  Avhen  diluted,  but  because  of 
the  peculiar  taste  Avhic»is  apt  to  remain. 


Peroxide  of  Hydrogen 

Can  I  purchase  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
in  poAvder  form,  so  as  to  add  the  water 
myself?  g.  c.  c. 

Halstead,  Pa. 

No,  it  is  a  liquid  even  when  pure, 
but  the  pure  liquid  is  unstable  and  ex¬ 
plosive,  and  has  only  been  produced  as 
an  experiment.  The  dilute  solution  is 
the  only  practical  form.  It  can  be 
made  by  treating  peroxide  of  barium 
Avith  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  but  unless 
you  know  some  chemistry,  you  are  likely 
to^  go  Avrong.  Sodium  perborate  in  water 
will  give  peroxide  of  hydrogen  with  very 
dilute  acids,  but  this  method  is  rather 
expensive.  If  you  really  want  to  try 
making  peroxide  of  hydrogen  on  a  manu¬ 
facturing  scale,  we  will  give  you  full 
directions,  but  cannot  promise  you  suc¬ 
cess  unless  you  have  some  chemical 
training.  y.  d.  c. 


Hardie  Orchard 
Gun,  $12.00 

Takes  the  hard,  tiresome 
work  out  of  spraying. 
Alight,  handy  spray  gun  \ 
that  shoots  a  penetrating 
cloud  of  spray — operates 
with  any  power  sprayer- 
adjustable  from  10  to  30  ft. 

Hardie  Spray  Pumps 

Put  one  on  your  sprayer. 

I  Made  in  various  sizes.  A 
simple,  compact  pump. 
Bigcapacity.  Smooth- 
,^est working.  Usedoni 
Hardie  Sprayers, 
standard  for  over  | 
18  years.  Write 
for  catalog. 

The  Hardie  Mfg.  Co. 

Hudaoa«  Micb. 

Also  Fortlaod*  Ore. 


^imm 

Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Toola 

Answer  the  farmers’  big  questions. 

How  can  I  grow  crops  with  less 
expense  ?  How  can  I  save  in  plant¬ 
ing  potatoes  ?  How  make  high 
priced  seed  go  farthest?  The 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

BoIvM  the  labor  problem  and  makes 
M®  best  use  of  high  priced  seed. 

Means  $6  to  $50  extra  profit  per  acre 
Every  seed  piece  in  its  place* 
and  only  one.  Saves  1  to  2 
bushels  seed  per  acre.  Uni- 
form  depth;  even 
spacing.  We  make 
a  full_  line  of  potato 
machinery.  Send 
for  booklet  today.  ' 

No  Misses 
No  Doubles 

BatemanMTgCo.,  Box  2B,.  Grenlocli,  N.  J. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint 


BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years*  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  tb5  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOlf  MONEY: 
Oldest  Beady  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


HIGHEST  PRICES 
Paid  for  all  kinds  of 


RawFurs 

I  need  large  quantities  of  all 
kinds  of  furs,  and  it  will  nay 
you  to  get  luy  price  list. 
I  especially  solicit  furs  from 
i.  all  northern  and  central 
n  sections.  AV rite  for  niy  price 

Hat  and  shipping  tags  today  to 

O.  L.  SLENKER 
r.O.  Box  M.2,  East  Liberty,  O. 


Cash  for  Raw  Furs 

If  you  don’t  send  for  our  price  list  we  are  both 
losers  because  we  pay  highest  market  prices 
and  wantyourshipments.  Send  for  Price  list  D. 

L.  BRIEFNER  &  SONS,  (Eat.  1861) 

148  West  25th  Street,  New  York  City 


Sabo  Sure  Catch  Trap,  De* 
signed  to  be  placed  in  the  ani¬ 
mals  burrow.  Your  hardware 
dealer  has  them.  AVrite  for 
booklet.  Agents  Wanted. 

SABO  TRAP  MFC.  CO. 

No.  3118  W.  25  St.,  Cleveland.  O. 


RAW  FURS 


Trappers’  Guide 
Free  on  Request 

RAW  FUR 


i^rectto  |\ieYY  York 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  FUR  MARKET 

Because  shipments  to  New 
York  eliminate  all  unneces¬ 
sary  transportation  and 
handling  charges  involved 
.  .  ^  in  reshipment  from  the  in- 

New  York  eventually.  WHY 
?  you  will  find :  The  largest 

Kaw  Fur  Market;  the  greatest  number  of  Raw  Fur  Dealers-  the  largest 
manber  of  Fur  manufacturers;  90  per  cent,  of  America’s  Fur  Dressers 

"manufactured  Furs  and  the  most 
wondertui  retail  Fur  establishments  on  earth, 

MERCHANTS’  ASSOCIATION,  46  West  24th  Street,  New  York 


IShe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THJ?  J^rSISESS  FAR.yfER'S  PAPER 
A  National  Weekly  Journal  <'or  Country  and  Suburban  llomon 

Estaoiished  iS50 _ 

PiiblUbKl  w»»kly  by  the  Hor»l  Pob’’  'ne  Tonipany,  833  Wegt  80lh  Street,  \ew  Tork 
Herbert  W.  Cola  .ood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Diuxi.v,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  DniON,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Royle,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION  ;  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.M,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
814  marks,  or  10)4  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rate.s,  75  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unlmown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

■We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  even?  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  or 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespom 
Bible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  caUed  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistokes  between  our  subscribers  and  hones^ 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  bo  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  -vnll  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  ns  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rubai,  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser.  


Merry  Christmas ! 

For  32  years  now  the  writer  has  been  saying  these 
two  magic  words  to  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
Each  year  the  family  tie  which  binds  our  people  to¬ 
gether  has  groAvn  stronger,  and  now  as  we  say 
‘•Merry  Christmas"  once  more,  the  sentiment  seems 
to  have  risen  to  the  thirty-second  degree !  We  doubt 
if  there  has  ever  been  in  all  the  history  of  journal- 
ism  quite  such  a  feeling  as  has  grown  up  between 
the  makers  and  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  We 
know  your  loyalty  to  us,  for  it  has  been  fire-tested 
again  and  again,  and  our  ambition  is  to  make  your 
confidence  equal  to  your  loyalty.  But — what’s  the 
use?  Old  friends  do  not  need  to  put  their  friendship 
out  on  parade.  It  will  stand  home  consumption,  and 
Ave  are  all  going  on  together  for  another  year! 
Merry  Christinas,  and  may  the  Christmas  spirit  last 
iis  long  as  oiir  fidendship! 

rllE  XeAC  York  dog  license  law!  Several  readers 
have  had  sheep  and  poultry  killed  by  dog.s. 
Thider  the  nevr  dog  law  the  State  is  supposed  to  pay 
for  this  dog  damage  out  of  the  money  obtained  for 
licenses.  A  good  many  people  haA’^e  signed  and 
sAvoru  to  the  necessary  papers  and  await  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  their  money  only  to  find  that  they  will  get 
nothing  until  the  Legislature  meets.  It  seems  that 
Ihe  law  states: 

The  moneys  paid  into  the  State  treasury  Aiuder  this 
section  shall  so  far  as  necessary  be  airpropriated  hy  the 
legislature  to  be  expended  for  enforcement  of  the  provis¬ 
ions  of  this  chapter  and  for  the  payment  of  compensation 
for  damages  caused  by  dogs  to  domestic  animals  or  foAvls, 
as  hereinbefore  provided. 

There  are  over  GOO  claims  for  damages  to  live 
stock  and  foAvls,  these  claims  aggregating  about 
.‘?(10,000.  About  90  per  cent  are  for  sheep  killed  or 
injured.  Up  to  December  1  about  $270,000  has  been 
collected  for  dog  licemses.  Thus  the  State  has  of 
this  dog  money  nearly  five  times  the  sum  required  to 
pay  all  damages,  yet  not  one  cent  of  it  can  be  paid 
until  the  Legislature  meets  and  acts.  All  Ave  can  get 
out  of  the  authorities  is  that  ‘dt  is  hoped  that  the 
T.egislature  Avill  act  promptly.”  There  .should  be  a 
drove  of  good  Airedales  let  loose  upon  the  members. 
Some  of  the  people  who  presented  these  claims  are 
in  sad  need  of  the  money,  as  dogs  nearly  put  them 
out  of  bn.siness,  yet  AA’hile  the  dog  bag  of  the  Stiite 
runs  over  they  must  live  on  faith  or  go  on  charity. 
M'e  do  not  eliminate  hope  entirely — being  naturally 
of  a  hopeful  disposition — but  it  is  a  .shame  that  this 
muddle  of  red  tape  should  act  as  a  barbed  Avire 
fence  to  keep  deserving  people  from  their  just  dues, 

* 

Our  M’ashiugton  laAA’inakers  haA’e  reduced  the  price  of 
food  stuffs,  the  price  of  coal,  the  price  of  wheat,  etc.; 
also  haA’e  levied  heavy  taxes  on  the  excess  war  profits 
of  various  industries.  It  seems  to  me  singular  that  no 
action  has  been  taken  to  reduce  the  price  of  cotton  or  to 
levy  taxes  on  the  300  per  cent  increase  in  cotton  prices. 
Can  you  explain  this  oversight?  A  aviieat  farmer. 

WE  cannot  ansAver,  nor  have  Ave  been  able  thus 
far  to  find  anyone  to  give  a  .satisfactory 
1‘eason.  The  only  suggestion  offered  is  that  Con¬ 
gress,  as  at  present  organized,  is  inclined  to  favor 
the  .Southern  States;  that  it  feels  that  Southern 
farmers  .should,  as  a  matter  of  economics,  be  .spe¬ 
cially  encouraged.  No  other  I'eason  has  been  given 
ns.  If  you  have  a  better  one,  Ave  Avant  it. 

* 

The  fate  of  this  New  York  school  laAA’’  will  be 
.settled  in  the  State  Senate.  We  already  have 
enough  promises  from  Assemblymen  to  make  us  feel 
that  the  Assembly  will  repeal  or  amend  the  laAV. 
T.ast  year  the  bill  had  only  two  majority  in  the  As¬ 
sembly,  while  only  seven  Senators  voted  against  it. 
Thus  the  fight  comes  in  the  Senate,  and  will  natur¬ 
ally  center  upon  Senator  Elon  R.  Bi’own  of  Water- 
toAA-n.  He  voted  for  the  bill,  and  Avill  neA?er  permit 


it  to  be  changed  until  the  people  convince  him  that 
lie  has  got  to  do  it  in  order  to  save  his  own  neck, 
and  the  neck  of  his  party.  And  Senator  Brown  will 
not  be  convinced  by  reason  or  solid  argument.  He 
can  easily  shed  that,  but  he  cannot  dodge  00,000 
drops  of  ink  pricked  into  him  hy  fearless  pens,  and 
tinctured  with  the-’genuine  feeling  of  earne.st  men 
and  women.  We  never  ask  onr  readers  to  use 
postage  stamps  needlessly.  In  this  case  we  give  you 
fair  warning  that  the  only  chance  to  repeal  or 
change  this  law  lies  in  controlling  the  State  Sen¬ 
ate.  Your  only  chance  of  doing  that  lies  in  convinc¬ 
ing  Senator  Brown  that  you  will  put  this  school 
question  above  party  consideration  when  you  next 
get  a  ballot  in  your  hand.  We  all  have  here  the 
finest  chance  to  .show  the  poAver  and  punch  of  our 
Non-partisan  League.  One  of  our  readers  in  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County  says: 

“Sp/'Oi/  Brown  and  his  200  B.  O.  ideas  with  ink!'' 
"We  will,  and  Ave  invite  all  of  you  to  come  right  in 
on  the  job.  Every  man  and  woman  in  Noav  Yoi-k 
w’ho  is  interested  in  this  school  laAV  should  Avrite 
Senator  Brown.  Be  respectful,  brief,  firm  and  accu¬ 
rate,  and  show)  him! 

* 

SINCE  the  article  on  those  bogus  apples  (jiage 
1439)  was  Avi'itten  we  have  received  further  in¬ 
formation.  The  barrel  seems  to  have  been  mai-ked 
“unclassified,”  and  the  groAver  received  $2.25  for  it. 
The  buyer  paid  .$5.50  as  part  of  a  large  shipment. 
The  retailer  sold  most  of  his  purchase  at  65  cents  a 
peck,  which  makes  $7.80  per  barrel.  Throw  out  a 
fair  proportion  as  waste,  and  we  still  haA’e  a  35-cent 
dollar,  with  the  groAver  paying  for  the  package. 

* 

IN  England  they  haA’e  the  same  old  problem  of  ap¬ 
pointing  men  AA’ith  little  knowledge  of  farming 
on  committees  Avhich  are  to  regulate  farm  prices 
or  methods.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  English  farmers 
this  familiar  statement  Avas  made  : 

The  point  was  that  there  were  four  merchants  and 
four  factors  on  the  control,  and  this  body  of  farmers 
took  exception  to  there  being  only  four  farmers  against 
eight  men  whose  interests  were  not  on  all  fours  with 
the  farming  interest. 

Here  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  nation  have 
been  put  on  committees  to  control  or  regulate  things 
which  are  of  vital  importance  to  farmers.  These 
large  men  are  capable  of  handling  the  business  side 
of  most  questions,  but  they  have  no  personal  .sym¬ 
pathy  Avith  farmers,  and  knoAV  little  about  the  real 
farming  business.  They  do  not  and  cannot  I’ep resent 
farming  fairly,  foi’,  from  its  peculiar  character, 
fai-ming  cannot  be  measured  and  handled  as  other 
lines  of  business  are.  As  we  have  pointed  out  be¬ 
fore,  one  trouble  about  this  is  the  fact  that  most 
officers  of  so-called  farm  organizations  are  not  farm¬ 
ers,  and  thus  do  not  fairly  represent  country  people. 
The  remedy  is  to  retire  the  laAvyers,  bankei-s,  mer¬ 
chants  and  landlords  and  put  farmers  at  the  head  of 
farm  organizations.  Wliat  is  a  farmer?  As  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  farming  a  farmer  should  he  one  Avho 
makes  his  primary  living  and  supports  his  family  by 
actual  labor  on  the  land ! 

* 

The  average  city  man  thinks  he  can  take  care  of 
himself  as  long  as  he  is  under  the  electric  light. 
Up  to  the  end  of  the  wire  Avhicli  carries  the  current 
from  the  central  poAver  the  city  man  is  full  of  con¬ 
firmee.  When  he  gets  off  the  line  and  has  to  pro¬ 
ceed  by  the  light  of  a  candle  or  a  lantern  he  is  all 
at  sea  and  does  not  knoAV  what  to  do.  He  has  been 
brought  up  to  have  light  and  heat  and  power  sup¬ 
plied  through  no  effort  of  his  oavu.  He  merely  pays 
for  it.  When  he  gets  into  the  country,  AA’here  it  is 
an  individual  matter,  he  finds  himself  untrained  in 
the  first  principles  of  business,  because  he  does  not 
know  how  to  make  his  living  as  an  independent  in¬ 
dividual.  He  cannot  find  his  way  hy  lantern  light. 
Noav,  one  trouble  Avith  onr  agricultural  education  can 
he  figured  out  in  about  the  .same  way.  Let  the  teach¬ 
ers  and  professors  say  Avhat  they  will,  farm  educa¬ 
tion  has  become  more  or  less  artificial  and  unfitted 
for  plain  farms — the  kind  of  farms  which  must  be 
depended  upon  to  feed  the  Avorld.  It  is  electric  light 
farming,  and  not  candle  and  lantern  farming.  That 
is  Avhy  many  city  raised  boys  who  are  educated  at 
an  agricultural  college  find  themselves  in  trouble 
Avhen  they  get  out  on  a  real  fai-m  Avithout  needed 
capital.  So  long  as  they  keep  on  the  line  of  the 
electric  wire  from  the  college  they  feel  confident  of 
success.  When  they  are  cut  off  and  have  to  carry 
the  lantern  into  dark  places,  they  are  in  danger  of 
losing  their  Avay.  The  college  men  Avill  say  that 
they  favor  extending  this  electric  light  out  to  every 
farm.  So  are  Ave,  but  that  costs  money,  and  in  most 
cases  that  money  must  he  hunted  with  the  lantern 
before  it  can  be  invested  in  electilcity.  Can  the  col- 
lege,  with  its  present  environments,  tell  a  boy  hoAv  to 
carry  a  lantern? 
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KrXK  FARMIXG!  Mr.  Cole’s  note  on  poec  1452 
.states  facts  clearly  and  also  brings  bac. 
time  incident.  Nearly  30  years  ago  The  R.  N.-Y. 
printed  a  skunk-farming  story  which  attracted  AA’ide 
attention.  It  seemed  like  a  short  and  easy  road  to 
AA’ealth,  but  the  original  skunk  farm<'^  was  arrested 
for  maintaining  a  nuisance,  and  most  of  the  skunks 
died  in  captivity.  Then  letters  poured  in  upon  us 
from  all  sides.  We  AV’ei’e  held  up  as  high  ai.thorities 
on  the  skunk,  until  the  correspondence  became  a 
nuisance!  Then  for  the  first  and  only  time  The 
R.  N.-Y,  denied  the  possibility  of  a  farm  operation 
AA’hich  only  needed  development.  We  said  skunk 
fai’ining  was  impo.ssible.  Yet  here  Ave  are  at  the 
clo.se  of  this  year  with  fur  farming  in  full  blast, 
and  more  than  1,000  skunks  as  legitimate  breeding 
animals  in  New  York,  with  their  OAvners  licensed ! 
The  world  has  come  to  need  the  fur,  and  men  have 
studied  the  habits  of  the  skunk  until,  through  ch’- 
ilization,  he  has  become  a  useful  citizen.  We  are 
noAV  prepared  to  believe  almost  anything  about  farm¬ 
ing.  If  someone  will  claim  that  he  is  herding  .sun¬ 
beams  to  be  canned  and  let  loose  on  gloomy  days, 
Ave  Avill  not  deny  the  possibility  of  it,  though  we  will 
prevent  the  investment  of  money  in  the  stock  of 
any  such  enterprise. 

* 

All  sorts  of  schemes  for  inducing  small  investors 
to  give  up  their  Liberty  bonds  are  now  appear¬ 
ing.  On  the  stock  market  these  bonds  have  been 
put  doAvn  to  a  little  over  97  for  some  purpose  not 
clear  to  the  ordinary  investor,  who  becomes  a  little 
frightened  Avhen  prices  drop.  Right  at  the  time 
when  these  loAver  figures  are  quoted  people  receh’e 
offers  for  the  bonds.  In  one  particular  case  an  offer 
is  made  by  a  company  which  claims  to  be  building 
ships.  We  are  told  of  the  great  need  of  .shipping 
in  order  to  supply  our  soldiers  abroad,  and  great 
profits  are  figured  on  the  enterprise.  Then  Ave  are 
told  that  this  company  will  take  our  Liberty  bonds 
as  payment.  At  first  thought  it  seems  good  to 
change  a  four  per  cent  bond  for  a  25  per  cent  invest¬ 
ment  in  a  ship.  A  little  study  shoAvs  that  these 
(benevolent  people  are  not  offering  us  a  ship,  but 
stock  in  a  company  which  may  huild  ships!  There 
is  a  big  difference  hetAveen  a  ship  and  a  share  of 
stock.  No  man  who  is  actually  making  20  per  cent 
out  of  a  ship  would  ever  change  on  equal  values  for 
a  four  per  cent  security.  That  pleasant  act  is  re- 
.served  for  the  man  who  has  a  stock  of  paper  upon 
Avhich  he  expects  to  print  stock  certificates.  They 
may  in  time  be  Avorth  good  money,  or  they  may  be 
valuable  only  for  wall  paper.  A  Liberty  bond  has 
behind  it  every  dollar  of  value  in  this  nation.  Why 
exchange  it  for  paper  AA’hich  has  only  Avliat  it  can 
capitalize  out  of  the  Avest  Avind,  the  salt  Avater  and 
tli4*  blue  sky? 

STEP  hy  step  the  government  of  this  nation  is 
building  a  barbed  Avire  fence  around  a  “bone- 
dry”  pasture  and  driving  the  entire  herd  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquors  outside.  The  State  of  Idaho  enacted 
a  laAV  AA’hieh  prohibited  anyone  from  keeping  liquors 
for  his  personal  use.  This  laAV  was  attacked  on 
the  ground  that  the  State  has  no  right  to  interfere 
with  personal  liberty  in  this  Avay.  Now  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  through  Justice  McRey- 
nolds,  settles  the  point.  He  says : 

The  State  has  pow’er  absolutely  to  prohibit  manufac¬ 
ture,  gift,  purchase,  sale  or  transportation  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquors  within  its  borders  without  violating  the 
constitution.  We  further  think  it  dearly^  folloAvs  from 
our  numerous  decisions  upholding  prohibition  legislation 
that  the  right  to  hold  intoxicating  liquors  for  personal 
use  is  not  one  of  those  fundamental  privileges  of  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  the  United  States  which  no  State  may  abridge. 
A  contrary  view  would  be  incompatible  with  the  un¬ 
doubted  power  to  prevent  manufacture,  gift,  sale,  pur¬ 
chase  or  transportation  of  such  articles — the  only  feasi¬ 
ble  Avays  of  getting  them.  An  assured  right  of  posses¬ 
sion  Avould  necessarily  imply  some  adequate  method  to 
obtain  not  subject  to  destruction  at  the  will  of  the 
State. 

This  Avill  jar  many  distinguished  c’  ns,  Avho 
have  long  considered  it  a  “fundamental  privilege” 
to  hold  liquor  in  their  homes  or  in  themselA’es!  In 
Ncaa'  Yoi’k  State  hard  cider  is  now  cla.s.sed  as  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquor — Avhich  it  surely  is! 


Brevities 

AV iiY  not  make  a  Christmas  tree  of  yourself? 

In  the  Canadian  election  the  women  relatives  of  sol¬ 
diers  Avere  permitted  to  vote. 

Conservation  of  food  is  good,  but  never  forget  the 
conservation  of  mother. 

If  you  do  not  order  your  goods  early  this  year  you 
Avill  be  ordered  to  wait  later  on. 

The  man  AV’ho  permits  himself  to  be  used  as  a  door¬ 
mat  Avill  have  to  stand  up  later  and  let  the  men  Avho 
Aviped  their  feet  on  him  beat  the  dust  out  of  bis  coat. 
Better  not  have  any  coat  than  stand  for  that ! 

They  tell  of  the  boy  who  said  he  worked  in  a  black¬ 
smith  shop.  When  asked  if  he  could  shoe  hoi-ses  he  said 
he  shoo’d  flies.  If  he  did  that  well  he  beat  some  groAvn- 
up  men  at  the  trade. 


A  Notice 

r. 

X- aiders  who  have  been  shippin.?  produce  to  the 
Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  for  sale,  must 
now  find  other  outlets.  It  is  not  expected  that  this 
service  will  he  continued,  but  Mr.  Dillon  lias  made 
arrangement.s  to  care  for  goods  now  on  the  way. 
There  are  200  claims  filed  against  transportation 
companies  over  and  above  500  that  have  been  paid. 
If  the  new  State  commission  does  not  look  after 
these  we  will.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  shipments 
to  commission  houses  these  claims  are  never  filed, 
and  the  shipper  suffers  the  loss.  The  shipments  to 
the  Department  this  j-ear  exceeded  a  half  million 
dollars’  worth.  It  has  been  the  largest  receiver  of 
fresh  eggs  in  the  City  of  New  York.  It  was  handi¬ 
capped  by  want  of  facilities*  and  never  claimed  to 
have  solved  the  distribution  problem,  but  it  did  ex¬ 
ert  a  wholesome  effect  hi  the  trade. 


Destruction  of  the  Foods  and  Markets 
Department 

It  Would  Not  “Be  Good”  and  Do  Nothing 

A  SUCCESSFUL  ATTACK.— The  destruction  of 
the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  is  now  com¬ 
plete.  It  was  organized  by  farmers  od  their  own 
initiative  for  a  definite  purpose.  It  w’as  destroyed 
by  Charles  S.  Whitman,  the  man  whom  farmers 
made  Governor  of  the  State.  The  first  three  at¬ 
tempts  to  destroy  it  by  direct  legislation  were  de¬ 
feated  by  the  farmers  who  created  it  and  wanted 
it,  but  where  direct  open  attack  failed,  trickery  and 
subterfuge  and  pi'etense  succeeded.  Three  bills 
were  introduced  for  three  successive  years  to  wipe 
out  the  Department  created  by  the  farmers  for 
farmers  and  consumers  of  food,  because  it  started 
out  seriously  to  do  the  things  that  it  was  created 
to  do.  If  it  had  been  merely  perfunctoi-y  and  re¬ 
frained  from  interfering  with  speculators’  and  gamb¬ 
lers*  profits,  it  might  have  continued,  but  when  it 
seriously  undertook  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  food  in  the  hope  of  paying  the  farmer 
a  little  more  and  charging  the  consumer  a  little 
less  through  the  savings,  it  was  interfering  with 
vested  interests  and  political  fortunes  that  depended 
on  them,  and  the  fight  had  to  come.  The  first 
.skirmish  they  lost.  The  final  result  is  yet  to  be 
recorded. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  rOLITIC.s'._Tiie  original 
■\Vicks  bill  Avas  the  third  attempt  to  destroy  the 
department  by  direct  legislation.  The  farmers’  pro¬ 
test  against  it  Avas  so  emphatic,  the  politicians  saiv 
the  necessity  of  resorting  to  pretense  and  subter¬ 
fuge.  They  alleged  they  Avanted  to  take  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  out  of  politics  and  they  wanted 
to  broaden  and  enlarge  the  scope  of  marketing  laws. 
What  they  really  Avanted  to  do  Avas  to  destroy  the 
Department  of  Foods  and  Markers,  and  make  it 
impo.ssible  for  a  department  of  the  State  to  again 
take  up  a  direct  fight  in  the  interests  of  farmers 
in  the  country  or  consumers  in  the  city.  The  depart¬ 
ment  W’as  making  headway.  It  had  standardized  the 
price  of  apples  in  the  orchards.  It  had  helped  dairy¬ 
men  to  make  a  price  for  their  own  milk.  It  Avas  in  a 
fair  Avay  to  save  three  to  four  cents  a  ipiart  on  the  fur¬ 
ther  charges  for  milk  in  the  city.  It  Avas  insisting 
on  an  honest  quotation  of  eggs  and  other  farm  pro¬ 
duce.  It  AA’as  holding  railroads  I'esponsible  for  dam¬ 
age  to  shipments,  and  it  compelled  the  express 
companies  to  abandon  their  attempt  to  steal  or 
destroyi  5%  of  their  shipments  Avithout  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  shipper.  It  had  prevented  the  sale  of 
cold  storage  eggs  as  fre.sh  eggs  at  fresh  egg  prices. 
These  and  other  things  it  AA’as  doing  in  the  intere.sts 
of  the  producer  and  consumer  of  food  on  an  appro¬ 
priation  that  Avas  thought  to  be  small  enough  to  make 
the  Department  harmless.  Naturally  the  speculators 
and  manipulators  and  gamblers  in  food  did  not  like 
it.  If  ■'■•iOpiitinued  to  grow  it  aa'ouUI  be  too  strong 
for  them.  Hence  the  hysterical  attempts  to  kill  it 
off  promptl3'.  Direct  attempts  to  destroy  it  having 
failed,  trickery  was  resorted  to  with  better  success. 

PROMISE  AND  PERFORMANCE.— When  poli¬ 
ticians  proposed  the  Farm  and  Market  Council  Gov¬ 
ernor  Whitman  in  open  meeting  promised  farmers 
that  they  Avould  haA'e  the  appointment  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  commission.  Elon  R.  BroAvn  promi.sed 
them  the  same  thing.  They  were  assured  that  it 
Avould  be  their  commission;  that  they  Avould  have 
to  select  the  members.  After  the  bill  was  passed 
these  farmers  and  their  organizations  pre.sented 
names,  not  a  single  one  of  whom  Avas  appointed. 
The  commission  does  not  contain  a  single  representa¬ 
tive  farmer  of  the  State.  The  fai*mers’  confidence 
in  the  GoA’ernor  of  the  State  and  in  the  leader  of  the 
Senate  Avas  abused.  The  promises  made  them  Avere 
repudiated.  The  farmers  and  their  organizations 
were  tricked  and  humiliated. 


BVic  rural  NEW-YORKER 

BIG  APPROPRIATIONS.— An  appropriation  of 
.$l,.S00,0f)0  of  State  monej'  has  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  this  commission  to  do  the  Avork  for  which 

5,000  was  deemed  sufficient  in  the  hands  of  the 
Depajitment.  All  told  close  to  five  million  dollars 
has  been  appropriated  during  the  5’ear.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of^this  commission  hold  these  A’ast  sums,  and  do 
not  knoAA'  Avhaf  to  do  with  them.  Thej*  have  no 
moi'e  conception  of  the  needs  of  the  State  than  so 
many  schoolgirls.  As  a  -matter  of  fact.  hoAvever,  the 
appropriations  are  not  intended  to  relieve  the  food 
situation.  The.v  are  intended  to  build  uii  the  polit¬ 
ical  fortunes  of  the  aspiring  Governor  of  the  State, 
and  if  they  undertook  to  make  any  efficient  use  of 
the  money  thej*  would  find  themselves  replaced  by 
men  who  would  take  orders.  The  members  of  the 
Food  Supply  Commission  were  inclined  to  take 
their  work  seriously,  and  soon  found  that  thej’  Avere 
expected  to  promote  political  fortunes,  and  that  the 
protection  and  distribution  of  food  Avei-e  incidental. 
Failing  to  take  political  orders  it  Avas  hamstrung  by 
executWe  dictation  anti  finally  decapitated.  The 
present  commissioners  haA’e,  therefore,  received  pre¬ 
liminary  instruction  by  the  experience  of  others, 
and  from  their  careful  selection  may  be  expected 
to  take  orders  without  protest.  So  far  they  have  be¬ 
haved  A-ery  properlj*  indeed.  There  isn’t  a  single  man 
of  them  Avho  pretends  to  knoAV  anything  about  the 
ju-oblem  that  the.A’  are  supposed  to  solve.  The  re¬ 
sponsible  head  of  tlie  commission  is  frank  enough 
to  admit  it.  It  Avould  take  them  no  less  than  ten 
j'ears  of  practical  experienc-e  to  qualifj*  for  the  Avork. 
IloAA'  much  it  Avill  cost  the  State  for  their  education 
is  yet  a  matter  of  speculation. 

A  NEW  HEAD. — In  harmony  AA’ith  Governor  Whit¬ 
man’s  purposes  and  by  the  authority  of  the  new  laAV’' 
designed  for  the  purpose,  the  Foods  and  ^larkets 
Commission  at  its  meeting  last  week  passed  a  reso¬ 
lution  to  remove  .John  J.  Dillon  from  the  commlssion- 
ership  of  the  new'  division  in  the  Department  of 
Foods  and  ^Markets  and  nominated  Dr.  Eugene  H. 
Porter  for  the  place.  Tliis  in  itself  is  a  matter  of  no 
importance.  The  State  work  should  have  such  organ¬ 
ization  and  momentum  that  it  Avould  not  be  depend¬ 
ent  on  any  one  man  for  its  successful  operation.  It 
Avas  Mr.  Dillon's  ambition  to  giA'e  the  department 
that  kind  of  momentum  and  Avith  proper  support  it 
could  have  been  so  organized  Avithin  less  time  than 
it  has  been  in  existence.  The  protest  is  not  against 
individual  changes,  but  against  the  policies  of  Avhich 
the  individual  changes  are  merelj'  incidental. 

THE  GOVERNOR’S  ATTITUDE.— It  would  have 
been  pleasanter  and  more  to  his  individual  liking 
for  IMr.  Dillon  to  haA'e  resigned  the  p<»sition  a  year 
ago,  Avhen  it  Avas  evident  that  Governor  Whitman 
was  determined  to  force  a  nullification  of  the  Foods 
and  Markets  law',  but  it  became  necessary  to  overrule 
the  personal  preference  in  order  to  make  clear  to 
farmers  and  to  city  consumers  the  influences  that 
Avere  Avorking  against  them  in  the  interest  of  u.seless 
middlemen  and  harmful  food  speculators.  During 
his  electioneering  campaign  through  the  State  in  the 
Fall  of  1910,  immediately  folloAving  the  milk  light. 
Governor  Whitman  capitalized  the  influence  of  the 
Department,  AA'hich  he  had  previously  done  his  best 
to  discourage,  and  Avhich  he  has  now  destroyed,  for 
his  OAA’ii  political  fortunes.  In  attempts  to  refute 
accusations  of  partisanship  he  praised  the  Avork  of 
the  Department  and  pointed  to  ^Ir.  Dillon  as  his 
friend  and  as  the  type  of  efficiency  and  ability  and 
integrity  and  non-partisanship  that  he  W'as  proud 
to  promote  and  encourage,  but  in  14  daj's  after  elec¬ 
tion  he  Avas  found  in  secret  conclave  Avith  George  W. 
Perkins  to  destroy  the  Department,  and  to  cheek- 
mate  and  circumscribe  the  line  of  Avork  that  Mr. 
Dillon  had  started  out  to  do,  and  had  done  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  farmers  of  the  State.  The  Wicks  bill 
was  defeated  in  a  square  open  contest,  and  the  plan 
to  promote  :\Ir.  Perkins  directly  was  frustrated.  It 
is  reported  on  good  authority  that  Mr.  Perkins  paid 
.$96,500  “good  dollars”  to  promote  Mr.  Whitman’s 
nomination  alone.  Hoav  much  he*paid  toAvard  the 
election  is  a  matter  of  speculation.  He  is  not  directly 
on  the  Farm  and  Market  Council,  but  he  is  repre¬ 
sented  there.  In  fact  farming  seems  to  be  the  onlv 
interest  not  represented  on  that  commission. 

THE  FOOD  SHORTAGE. — ^This  countrj*  is  a  i)arty 
to  a  Avorld  Avar.  The  situation  is  critical  and  seri¬ 
ous.  The  w'orld  is  short  of  food.  It  is  looking  to 
America  for  it.  We  have  the  laud,  the  farms,  the 
equipment,  and  the  farmers  skilled  and  intelligent 
to  produce  it,  but  farmers  were  never  so  uncertain 
and  so  discouraged  as  they  are  today.  They  are 
Avithout  confidence  for  the  future.  Supplies  are 
high.  Labor  is  impossible  to  get,  and  they  find  it 
difficult  to  make  ends  meet.  Arbitrarj'  prices  are 
placed  on  their  products,  and  men  Avithout  knoAvl- 
edge  of  their  needs  or  experience  or  sympathy'  are 
placed  in  positions  over  them.  In  the'r  pul>lic  meet- 
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ings  they  are  praised  and  glorified  for  their  sturd.A' 
independence  and  patriotic  sacrifices.  The  hornj' 
hands  and  overalls  are  pi-aised  as  emblems  of  pa¬ 
triotic  service,  but  kid  gloA“es  and  Avhite  collars  are 
the  emblems  found  on  the  '^mmittees  that  make 
prices  for  farm  products.  Money  by  the  million  is 
being  deA'oted  to  food  administration  purposes,  and 
the  one  efficient  result  so  far  is  the  protection  of 
middlemen  and  food  speculators.  The  farmer  is 
more  uncertain  of  *his  market  and  more  \incertaiu 
of  his  price  todaj',  AA'hen  the  cost  of  production  is 
doubled,  than  he  probabl.v  eA'er  was  before  in  the 
history  of  the  countiy.  His  purpose  is  right.  He 
wants  to  do*his  partito  produce  food  for  the  AA-orld. 
for  the  soldiers  abi’oad,  and  the  people  at  home,  but 
he  is  discouraged  and  handicapped  bj'  these  condi¬ 
tions,  and  faces  a  neAA'  year  of  planting  Avith  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  concern. 

THE  PROFITEERS. — We  are  not  alarmists.  We 
are  not  pessimists.  Hope  in  the  future  and  confi¬ 
dence  in  our  country  is  the  dominant  note  in  the 
hearts  of  the  plain  people  of  this  country,  both  in 
the  cities  and  on  the  farms,  but  we  haA'e  built  up 
here  in  recent  years  an  aristocrac.A’  of  big  business 
and  big  business  has  found  a  fertile  field  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  wealth  after  it  has  been  dug  out  of  the 
ground  and  out  of  the  mines  by  human  labor.  The 
distributors  haA-e  become  rich  and  powerful  Avhile 
the  prodxicers  have  remained  poor,  and  big  business 
has  used  and  is  using  the  instruments  of  government 
to  maintain  their  po.sition  in  control  of  distribution. 
The  war  crisis  lias  emphasized  their  position  and 
their  advantage  and  has  made  clear  their  position 
of  danger  to  the  public.  The.v  are  profiteering  today 
in  the  distribution  of  food  as  they  iieA'er  did  before, 
and  the  positions  that  the.A'  have  secure<l  in  goA'ern- 
ment  places  have  made  .them  a  greater  danger  than 
ever  before. 

DISTRIBUTIVE  FACILITIES  NEEDED.— The 
food  that  is  needed  most  comes  from  the  farms. 
There  is  noAvhere  else  to  get  it.  If  the  money  that 
is  Avasted  on  commissions  and  administrators  Avere 
used  to  take  the  food  from  the  farmer’s  hands  after 
he  has  created  it.  to  assemble,  pack  and  grade  it. 
and  Ciirr.v  it  straight  to  the  consuming  centres  and 
la.v  it  down  at  tiie  consumer’s  door  efiiciently  and 
economically,  cutting  out  speculators  and  u.sele.ss 
middlemen,  and  returning  tlie  farmer  his  just  share, 
there  Avould  be  an  encouragement  of  production  and 
a  confidence  on  tlie  part  of  the  farmer  that  AA'ould 
stimulate  production  to  feed  the  AA'orld,  and  AA’e  AA'ould 
haA'e  food  to  si»ai-e.  An.v  other  polic.v  is  subterfuge, 
and  if  this  war  lasts,  as  it  promises  to  do,  this  pol¬ 
icy  Avill  have  to  come  sooner  or  later,  ff’his  AA'ord  of 
Avaniing  is  given  in  the  hope  that  etficient  measures 
of  eucouragemeut  to  the  producer  and  hope  to  the 
consumer  may  not  be  dangerously  delayed. 


Work  for  the  Federal  Milk  Commission 

The  Federal  !Milk  Commi.ssiou  that  is  to  fix  the 
price  for  milk  for  January,  February  and  Marcli. 
has  returned  from  taking  testimonj-  up-State  and 
is  noAV  taking  testimony  from  distributors  in  the 
cit.A'.  The  newspapers  of  the  city  report  this  differ- 
nece  in  methods.  Tliere  is  no  ijro vision  made  to 
suppl.A'  them  AA'ith  the  testimon.A'  given  b.v  farmers  up- 
tState  as  to  the  cost  of  producing  milk.  The  papers 
could  get  it  onlA'  b.\'  .sending  men  to  the  countrj'  and 
taking  the  testimonj'  as  given,  Avhicli  thej'  do  not  seem 
to  haA'e  done.  In  the  citj',  hoAA'ever,  the.v  saj'  that 
the  commission  has  proA'ided  them  Avith  a  tran- 
scx'ipt  eA'ery  night  of  the  testimon.v  given  b.v  the 
dealers  during  the  day.  Of  cour.se  this  testimony  is 
very  carefully  prepared,  and  is  in  good  shape  for 
distribution  and  publicity  by  such  papers  as  wish 
to  use  it. 

In  the  meantime  in  utter  indifference,  not  to  say 
contempt  of  the  Federal  Commission,  the  big  compan¬ 
ies  are  conducting  a  Avar  on  the  dealers  Avho  have 
been  bujing  milk  direct  from  the  milk  producers' 
company  which  is  operated  by  the  Dairymen’s  League 
officials.  They  have  folloAA'ed  the  independent 
Avagons  from  customer  to  customer,  and  sold  milk 
at  a  cent  and  a  half  beloAv  the  price  that  they  were 
charging  in  otlier  sections  of  the  city,  anil  they 
threaten  openly  through  these  methods  to  drive  the 
dealers  avIio  handle  the  independent  milk  entirelv 
out  of  business.  It  Avould  seem  that  this  record  and 
open  threat  would  be  proper  subject  of  inquiry  by 
the  Federal  Committee,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  committee  has  j'et  learned  that  this  form 
of  competition  or  suppression  is  yet  going  on. 


A  Chapter  on  Sugar 

The  monopolies  of  sugar  furnish  an  example  of 
the  profiteering  that  is  going  on  under  regulation  in 
the  distribution  of  food.  The  International  Su^ar 
Refiners’  Committee  is  (Continued  on  page  14.VS1 


The  Pine  Tree’s  Story 

Yes,  here’s  an  end  of  me — in  this  backyard — 

Cast  out,  rejected,  only  fit  to  go 
On  rubbish  piles — yet  I  don’t  take  it  hard. 

For  I  have  had  my  day  of  royal  show. 

My  life  was  spent  amid  the  northern  snow 

Where  tempests  harped  their  songs  through  me — one  day 
Upon  my  heart  the  ax  fell,  blow  on  blow, 

Then  came  a  long,  dark  journey  and  I  lay 
On  the  hard  pavement  of  the  city — there 

I  heard  them  bargain  for  me — I  was  sold. 

They  straightened  out  my  limbs  with  love  and  care 
And  decorated  me  with  white  and  gold. 

I  held  out  loving  gifts — a  Christmas  tree — 

The  children  danced  before  me — the  white  head 
Bowed  with  earth’s  sorrows  looked  in  hope  to  me, 

I  brought  the  old  life  message  from  the  dead. 

Yes,  I  have  had  my  day — a  whole  lifetime 

Crowded  within  those  few  bright  hours;  I  go 
Willingly  now,  with  memories  sublime, 

Into  oblivion,  for  ’tis  best,  I  know. 

To  die  if  need  be  for  the  old,  old  tale— 

The  Christrnas  story  that  can  make  men  free— 

Kather  than  grow  against  the  mountain  gale 
A  forest  giant  living  selfishly. 
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'  AN  D,  M-E 


“Mother’s  cow”  seems  to  be  the  latest 
institution  on  the  dairy  farm.  Some  farm¬ 
ers  say  frankly  that  many  farm  families 
really  use  less  milk  as  food  than  the  aver¬ 
age  city  family.  This  ought  not  to  be, 
because  milk  is  the  best  natural  food  in 
the  world,  and  every  farm  child  should 
have  the  right  to  drink  one  quart  a  day. 
When  prices  are  high  the  farmer  often 
thinks  that  every  pint  should  be  sold,  so 
that  frequently  on  a  farm  w’here  20  cows 
are  milked  the  family  will  buy  butter  and 
have  but  little  milk  and  cream  as  food. 
So  the  institution  known  as  Mother’s  cow 
is  appearing.  She  is  usually  a  Jersey  or 
a  Guernsey  owned  by  mother  and  the 
children,  and  kept  for  family  use  entirely. 
She  furnishes  milk  and  cream  and  butter 
for  the  family,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  herd 
for  the  dairy  business.  In  the  West,  on 
some  of  the  beef  cattle  farms,  we  have 
seen  a  Jersey  cow  tucked  away  in  the 
barn — Mother’s  cow  for  the  family  supply 
of  dairy  goods. 

* 

The  sheep  is  a  patriotic  if  not  a  warlike 
animal,  but  if  it  could  give  expression  to 
its  real  sentiments  what  would  it  say 
about  the  cost  of  woolen  yarn  which  the 
knitters  are  working  into  soldiers’  gar¬ 
ments?  We  hear  of  cases  where  such 
yarn  has  been  sold  at  ,$7.20  per  pound — 
the  original  wool  bringing  about  GO  cents. 
There  is  no  need  of  paying  such  prices. 
Some  of  the  department  stores  offer  this 
wool  at  75  and  79e  per  hank — a  little  less 
than  four  ounces.  There  is  a  society  or¬ 
ganized  for  handling  this  yarn  at  a  fair 
figure.  It  is  a  shame  that  trust  prices 

should  be  tagged  upon  this  yarn. 

* 

We  understand  that  Mrs.  John  II.  Bar¬ 
clay  of  New  Jersey  won  first  prize  at  the 
New  Jersey  State  Fair  on  baked  apple.s. 
She  did  this  with  Wolf  River,  a  variety 
not  of  high  quality,  but  with  a  flesh  which 
stands  up  well  in  cooking.  Most  people 
seem  to  think  a  baked  apple  should  retain 
its  shape,  but  to  our  taste  the  best  way 
to  bake  an  apple  is  to  quarter  it  and  cook 
it  slowly  until  it  breaks  up  and  forms 
a  sort  of  jelly.  In  this  way  the  higher- 
flavored  and  delicate  apples  can  be  used, 
and  if  there  is  anything  finer  than  such 

fruit,  with  cream,  tell  us  where  to  find  it ! 

* 

Tins  school  question  comes  up  in  New 
York  just  at  the  right  time  to  interest 
the  women  with  their  first  vote.  It  is 
with  just  such  questions  as  this  that 
women  w’ill  take  more  interest  than  men, 
and  may  be  trusted  to  vote  for  the  best 
interests  of  their  homes.  On  this  school 
question  most  country  women  are  a  unit 
against  the  law,  and  they  will  not  be 
backward  about  expressing  themselves 
where  the  welfare  of  their  children  is 
concerned.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  their 
entrance  into  active  political  life  brings 
them  face  to  face  with  this  school  question. 
Formerly  candidates  and  members  of  the 
Legislature  have  been  inclined  to  “jolly” 
the  women  or  give  them  perfunctory  at¬ 
tention,  for  about  all  they  had  was  “in¬ 
fluence.”  Now  they  have  the  ballot  and 
they  will  use  it,  and  we  believe  they  will 
whip  every  up-State  legislator  (including 
Senator  Brown)  into  line. 


.service.  Of  course,  the  plan  here  men¬ 
tioned  would  not  be  successful  unless 
some  member  of  the  family  traveled  about, 
but  in  most  cases  a  nice  trade  can  be  de¬ 
veloped  right  through  the  local  paper. 

* 

The  Dairy  Farmer’s  Wife  Helps  Out 

The  picture  shows  a  farmer’s  wife,  in 
Northern  New  Y'ork  “doing  her  bit”  to 


and  our  Civil  War.  The  young  man 
stands  with  his  grandfather  at  the  me¬ 
morial  boulder  on  which  are  the  names  of 
soldiers  who  have  in  former  years  gone 
from  this  old  town.  In  the  background 
is  the  village  church  which  has  become 
a  true  community  center.  The  correspond¬ 
ent  who  sends  us  this  picture  says : 

AVe  have  tried  in  this  picture  to  repre¬ 


The  Dairywomen  Bringing  up  the  Artillery 


help  out  on  the  food  (|uestion.  She  is 
taking  the  milk  to  the  creamery.  All 
through  the  country  women  are  helping 
and  doing  more  than  their  share  to  keep 
up  the  food  supply.  Tlie  story  of  what 
hundreds  of  them  do  is  told  on  the  first 
page  of  this  issue.  If  some  of  the  farm 
critics  could  be  made  to  follow  such 
women  through  their  round  of  work  for 
a  month  thei-e  would  be  a  great  silence 
on  the  subject  of  lazy  and  unpatriotic 
farmers. 

The  Country’s  Call 

The  picture  on  this  jiage  was  taken 
in  the  cemetery  at  North  AVilbraham, 


sent  the  traditions  and  sentiments  for 
which  our  nation  stands ;  also  to  remind 
this  young  man  that  the  church  and  all 
it  represents  is  back  of  him  as  he  does 
his  duty. 

The  older  man  is  a  veteran  of  the  Civil 
AA'ar,  as  was  his  father,  who  was  killed 
in  battle.  It  is  a  striking  picture — the 
past  of  the  nation  clasping  hands  with 
one  Avho  represents  the  pride  and  strength 
of  the  future. 

Beans  and  the  Wedding  Outfit 

I  was  married  in  October,  1875.  That 
Fall  my  father-in-law  had  a  10-acre  field 
of  medium  beans,  a  good  old-fashioned 
crop,  free  from  disease  and  weeds.  They 


AA'e  have  many  questions  from  farm 
women  and  others  asking  how  to  start  a 
direct  egge  trade.  Here  is  the  way  one 
man  did  it : 

This  is  the  way  I  got  one,  I  am  in  the 
drygoods  husiness.  I  visit  New  York 
City  twice  a  year  to  buy  goods.  I  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  many  salesmen. 
AA’'hen  I  started  an  egg  farm,  and  wanted 
a  select  private  trade,  I  sent  two  dozen 
eggs  by  parcel  post,  with  my  compliments, 
and  asked  them  to  let  me  know  in  what 
condition  they  were  received.  In  every 
instance  but  tvro  I  was  requested  to  send 
them  eggs  regularly  (just  what  I  w'ant- 
ed),  and  in  a  short  time  I  could  not  fill 
the  orders  I  received,  although  I  got  as 
many  as  25  dozen  a  day.  E,  c.  ii, 

AA’’est  A’'irginia. 

Most  of  the  efforts  to  use  parcel  post 
for  mailing  eggs  have  not  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful.  Of  late,  in  these  war  times, 
there  is  much  complaint  about  the  mail 


The  Past  of  the  Nation  Pledging  the  Future 


Mass.,  and  tells  a  whole  volume  of  pa¬ 
triotic  history.  The  young  man  in  the 
picture  was  drafted  from  this  little  coun¬ 
try  town.  .lust  as  he  was  about  to  start 
for  Camp  Devens,  the  neighbors  met  at 
the  church  to  show  their  good  will  and 
appreciation.  This  revived  an  old  custom 
which  prevailed  during  the  Revolution 


were  ripe  and  harvested  by  the  middle  of 
September.  AATshing  to  use  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  money  in  giving  that  only 
daughter  a  proper  setting  out  as  regards 
household  equipment,  and  as  the  weather 
conditions  were  ideal,  these  beans  were 
drawn  direct  from  the  field  to  the  large 
barn  floor  and  thrashed  out  by  the  use  of 


horses  treading  over  them.  The  yield 
was  around  26  bushels  to  the  acre  and 
the  price  was  $1.50  per  bushel.  That 
good  father  and  mother  have  long  since 
side,  hale  and  hearty.  Our  four  sous  are 
sure  is  bles-sed.  The  household  outfit  has 
served  its  intended  purpose,  but  the  only 
daughter  and  good  wife  is  still  by  my 
side.  Hale  and  hearty,  our  four  sons  are 
in  the  front  rank  of  life’s  industrial  ac¬ 
tivities.  Our  only  daughter,  with  her 
sturdy  farmer  husband,  is  at  the  head  of 
a  little  brood  of  four  calling  her  mother. 
There  are  also  three  other  grandchildren. 
AA'e  call  ours  a  fairly  successful  life.  I 
find' in  looking  over  my  old  farm  accounts 
that  the  item  of  sales  of  beans  recurs  an¬ 
nually,  and  I  am  still  raising  beans.  Are 
beans  a  profitable  crop?  My  answer  is 
“I  guess  yes.”  ir.  e.  cox. 

* 

Easy  Dishwashing 

We  hoped  to  give  our  womenfolks  a 
Christmas  present  of  a  new  and  easy  way 
of  washing  dishes.  It  would  be  hard  to 
think  of  anything  more  appropriate.  AA'e 
had  in  mind  some  electric  combination 
which  would  shock  off  the  dirt  and  giaaise 
or  some  chemical  mixture  which  would 
cause  the  leavings  to  fade  away  while  you 
wait.  8o  we  confidently  applied  to  our 
chemist  and  found  our  hopes  dashed  : 

Partly  for  economy  and  partly  because 
reliable  help  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
in  this  town  at  any  price,  I  have  washed 
the  dishes  at  home  more  or  less  for  years, 
and  most  of  the  time  for  the  last  five  years 
I  have  handled  the  dinner  dishes  every 
night.  So  if  there  wore  any  magic  thing 
to  use  you  bet  I  avouUI  use  it.  My  plan 
is  the  best  I  know ;  a  stream,  small  but 
constant,  of  hot  water,  and  a  little  soap 
if  needed.  But  this  is  impossible  for  91) 
per  cent  of  the  readers,  and  the  next  best 
thing  is  the  pan  of  hot  water. 

Now  let  us  see  if  any  of  our  housekeep¬ 
ers  have  developed  any  “magic”  over  this 
prosaic  job ! 

♦ 

New  York  Women  and  Their  Vote 

In  our  election  district  there  was  a 
large  majority  against  woman  suffrage. 
This  was  probably  due  to  the  large  for¬ 
eign  population.  But  at  the  same  time  the 
women  of  my  acquaintance  were  not  espe¬ 
cially  interested  in  gaining  suffrage  this 
year.  AA’e  felt  that  all  our  spare  time  and 
energy  should  be  given  to  war  relief  work. 
It  is  so  now.  AA’ork  for  our  own  soldiers 
and  for  our  Allies  i.s  occupying  everyone’s 
time  to  the  exclusion  of  other  interests. 
This  is  woman’.s  work  now.  How  it  will 
be  by  another  election,  time  alone  can  tell. 
Normally  we  are  considerably  interested 
in  all  public  questions,  and  show  a  good 
deal  of  independence  in  arguing  the  same. 
But  as  we  gain  most  of  our  knowledge  of 
public  afl’airs  from  the  men  of  our  house¬ 
holds,  and  listen  to  their  opinion,  in  sea¬ 
son  and  out  of  season,  it  may  be  that  our 
political  decisions  at  the  polls  will  be  the 
same  as  those  of  our  menfolks.  Of 
course,  we  will  think  that  we  are  being 
very  independent. 

AA'ill  we  vote?  Oh,  yes!  x\.nd  there  is 
one  question  on  which  we  will  all  vote  the 
same  way.  The  present  school  law  of 
New  Y’ork  State  must  be  repealed,  and 
every  mother  in  the  rural  districts  will 
help.  In  these  days  of  conservation  there 
is  no  excuse  for  wilful  extravagance. 
Numberless  incidents  are  being  cited  in 
the  papers  of  increased  expenditure  and 
wasted  money.  But  more  fundamental 
than  this  increased  expense  with  de¬ 
creased  returns,  which  is  bad  enough,  is 
the  question  of  the  upbringing  of  our 
children.  AA’hen  my  two  are  old  enough 
to  go  to  school,  I  don’t  want  them  away 
from  me  from  seven  in  the  morning  until 
five  in  the  afternoon.  One  golden  day  of 
childhood  after  another  gone,  away  from 
the  influence  of  mother  and  father. 

I  think  the  whole  idea  is  most  illogical. 
Rural  life  cannot  be  consolidated.  It  ra¬ 
diates.  It  spreads  out,  developing  more 
and  more  land,  opening  new  sections. 
And  the  school  must  follow  instead  of 
calling  to  the  children  to  come  back  away 
from  the  farm,  back  to  the  center.  The 
farmer’s  child  belongs  on  the  farm  and 
he  has  a  right  to  be  educated  at  home. 
We  will  all  vote  on  the  school  question  if 
we  have  the  opportunity. 

FLORENCE  FORBES  CORNWAXL. 

AATiyne  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Among  the  Children 


Only  her  loft  arm  soomod  to  bo  good.  Ilor 
parents,  however,  were  determined  to  give 
her  every  opportunity,  and  this  little  girl 
has  received  both  electrical  and  massage 
treatment  with  wonderful  results.  Today 
her  back  and  neck  are  perfectly  normal, 
and  the  right  arm  only  slightly  affected. 


contests.  You  will  certainly  see  them 
walking  off  with  a  record  of  .‘I.G.jO  eggs  in 
a  year.  And  it  is  well  enough  to  say  that 
this  picture  was  taken  by  l\Ir.s.  A.  M. 
Shelby  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 

Oh.  we  get  them  from  all  over  the 
country  !  There  i-s  a  line  group,  for  in¬ 


Some  Young  Citizens  in  Florida 


The  Family  Goes  Down  Hill 

Little  Folks  Who  do  Their  Bit 

"Wk  have  another  fine  lot  of  children’s 
pictures  this  month.  It  is  surprising  how 
much  interest  our  people  are  taking  in  the 
little  folks. 

When  we  come  to  talk  about  Christmas, 
most  of  our  iieople  would  consider  the 
coasting  scene  most  appropriate.  Here 
we  have  a  family  bunch  just  starting  for 
a  coast  down  hill.  The  old  farmhouse  is 
seen  in  the  background,  and  in  about  half 
a  minute  more  that  sled  will  be  going  a 
mile  a  minute  down  the  hill  to  the  jmnd. 
That’s  Christmas  in  New  Hampshire. 

Then  look  at  the  way  Santa  Claus 
catches  them  in  Florida.  This  group  of 
colored  children  was  caught  by  ]NIr.  W.  W. 
Iteynolds  last  year  while  in  the  South  on 
his  vacation.  We  want  everybody  and 
eveiy  ida  e  to  have  a  chance  in  this  de- 


The  Little  Invalid  Who  Has  Recovered 

l)artment,  and  surely  here  is  a  big 
contrast. 

You  remember  that  back  on  page  ].‘j26 
we  showed  a  picture  of  a  little  .Tersey  girl 
with  her  cat.  Now  we  are  privileged  to 
show  her  again.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
last  year  she  was  one  of  the  unfortunates 
who  suffered  from  infantile  paralysis,  and 
it  was  fearc'd  at  one  time  that  she  would 
not  be  able  to  walk  again.  She  was  left 
in  terrible  shape,  and  almost  hopeless. 


A  Group  from  Colorado 


She  is  getting  over  the  trouble,  and  now 
there  is  everj'  hope  that  she  will  be  en¬ 
tirely  cured  some  day.  We  just  wanted 
to  print  this  pictin-e  as  an  encouragement 
to  other  parents  who.se  little  ones  have 
been  afflicted  in  this  way.  This  little  girl 
has  a  beautiful  face,  and  let  us  all  hope 
that  she  will  entirely  recover. 


'J'hen  what  do  you  think  of  that  tea 
l»arty?  To  our  notion  those  dolls  look 
hungry.  The  table  is  well  supplied  with 
apples,  anyway ;  in  fact,  it  looks  like  a 
genuine  Hooverized  meal,  and  what  a 
great  time  they  are  having.  See  that 
latest  arrival  in  the  doll  carriage?  There 
is  dignity  for  you,  and  yet  she  will  do 


full  justice  to  that  supper. 

And  then  by  way  of  contrast  suppose 
we  consider  that  little  chick  among  the 
White  Leghorns.  That’s  rather  a  young 
poultrymau,  but  he  is  interested  in  the 
feed  bucket  at  once.  He  is  probably  figur¬ 
ing  out  a  balanced  ration  for  those  birds. 
Wait  until  he  grows  up  and  has  a  pen  of 
his  pullets  entered  at  one  of  the  egg-laying 


stance,  from  the  West.  This  family  lives 
in  Foloi-iulo,  and  IVIrs.  H.  E.  Sharp  sent 
us  the  picture.  That  looks  to  us  like  a 
fine  dog  .standing  in  front.  You  might 
call  him  almost  the  seventh  member  of 
that  big  family. 

And  then  comes  that  busine.ss  man  from 
Ihdaware.  Hr.  Win.  H.  Wi.sham  is  re- 


sja  nsdde  for  that  jiicture.  He  says  that 
his  little  grandson  is  standing  by  a  load 
of  produce,  which  is  all  ready  to  go  to  the 
Wilmington  market.  This  four-year-old 
boy  goes  to  the  market  twice  a  week,  rain 
or  shine,  and  ]Mr.  Wisham  says  this  little 
fidlow  is  as  much  interested  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  as  he  is.  Thjjt  boy  is  getting  into 


businc.'^s  early,  and  most  likely  he  has 
the  making  of  a  merchant  prince  in  him. 
What  a  great  thing  it  would  be  if  a  boy 
like  that  were  to  grow  up  and  devise  .some 
honest  way  by  means  of  which  the  farm¬ 
ers  would  get  a  fairer  share. 

There  are  a  couple  of  fine  friends  in  the 
picture  showing  the  little  boy  and  dog. 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Williams  of  Pennsylvania 


The  Market  Boy  and  Load  of  Produce 

sends  that,  and  we  will  guarantee  she  feels 
very  proud  of  that  boy ;  and  we  will  guar¬ 
antee  further  that  the  boy  is  proud  of  the 
dog,  and  here  is  another  guarantee  that 
the  dog  is  proud  to  be  the  protector  of 
that  boy.  Don't  they  have  good  times  to¬ 
gether  whenever  it  is  fit  to  be  outdoors, 
and  won't  that  boy  be  a  better  man  be¬ 
cause  he  has  grown  up  with  that  fine  dog, 
and  will  live  to  remember  old  Shep  or 
Fido  as  one  of  the  truest  friends  he  had 
in  all  of  his  childhood  days? 

It  is  pretty  cold  weather  up  in  this 
country  now,  but  in  the  Gulf  States  .Tack 
Frost  doesn’t  have  to  wear  a  fur  overcoat. 
Here  we  see  a  pair  of  twins,  although  you 
would  hardly  think  it  from  their  appear¬ 
ance,  and  they  live  in  Mississippi,  Gladys 
and  Grace  Buck.  As  a  rule,  twins  look 
so  much  alike  that  no  one  but  their 
mother  can  tell  them  apart,  but  these 
girls  are  quite  a  little  different  in  appear¬ 
ance.  The  two  calves  look  as  though  they 
might  be  twins,  too,  but  at  any  rate  they 
all  add  to  our  picture  gallery,  which  is 
getting  to  be  from  month  to  month  a 


Two  FineFriends 

l)r{t:y  good  moving  picture  of  child  life  in 
the  country, 

'J'his  showing  of  children  has  come  to  be 
about  the  most  popular  part  of  the  pa])er, 
.and  we  have  many  pictures  from  our 
friends.  Some  of  them  are  a  little  too  dim 
to  make  good  engravings,  for  there  must 
be  sharp  and  clear  contrasts  to  show  well 
on  our  paper.  We  like  to  see  them  all  at 
least  and  now  the  older  boys  and  girls — 
who  may  bo  called  young  men  and  women 
— want  a  department  of  their  own.  and 
of  course  we  are  here  to  give  our  friends 
what  they  want ! 


A  Pair  of  Mississippi  Twins 


The  Dolls  Join  the  Festivities 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


TIoifE  AT  XiGiiT.  —  “That  man  from 
jviipro  yon  addressed  the  hig  men’s  supper 
last  year  was  here  todav.  and  they  want 
yon  up  there  again.”  So  said  iMrs.  Par¬ 
son.  “hut.  Daddy,  you  know  if  you  go 
you  must  come  home  that  night.”  '“Yes,” 
said  the  Pastoral  Parson,  “if  they  cannot 
bring  me  hack  I  will  not  go.  But  over 
the  ’phone  next  day  they  said  they  would 
come  for  him  and  bring  him  back,'  and  all 
the  men  wanted  to  hear  him  again,  and 
though  he  told  them  that  he  said  all  he 
knew  and  more  last  year  yet  still  they 
wanted  him,  and  he  agr(*ed  to  go. 

(jUK.\t  Stepper. — Thei'e  are  some  very 
good  things  about  men’s  cluh.si  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  where  he  went.  Tn  the  first  place 
they  do  not  try  to  meet  too  often,  only 
about  four  or  five  times  a  year.  One 
feature  of  the  midsummer  meeting  was 
an  auto  trip  up  in  Massachusetts,  those 
having  cars  taking  those  who  did  not.  and 
all  having  dinner  at  a  snug  hotel  up  there. 
Another  feature  is  that  there  are  no  dues 
nor  requirements  for  membership.  All 
those  who  wish  to  come  are  members. 
This  makes  it  very  democratic,  as  it 
should  he.  No  one  can  sav  it  is  cliquey 
or  a  rich  man’s  club.  Both  women  and 
men  come  to  the  annual  banquet  affair, 
and  the  night  the  Parson  went  there  Avere 
just  103  there  besides  those  waiting  on 
tables. 

Eating  and  Talking,  —  The  Par.son 
went  light  on  the  supper,  eating  only  an 
ordinary  meal.  Of  course  he  indulged  in 
two  pieces  of  pie  in  true  New  England 
fashion,  hut  cut  the  ice  cream.  This  part¬ 
ly  because  he  makes  so  much  at  home  he 
does  not  hanker  for  it  particularly,  and 
partly  because  he  has  had  dire  experiences 
in  eating  that  ice-cold  dessert  and  then 
trying  to  get  the  blood  into  his  head  ready 
for  a  little  brain  activity.  However,  they 
put  on  a  short  program  first,  and  the  par¬ 
son  fell  to  it.  trying  to  appear  full  of  his 
subject,  like  the  preacher  whose  text  was 
“The  Devil.” 

Home  Again.— After  the  hand-shaking 
the  president  of  the  club  brought  him 
home  and  backed  up  his  nice  saying  with 
a  nice  extraction  from  his  pocket.  IM'rs. 
Parson  was  up  writing  letters,  and  after 
telling  her  of  the  trip  and  gl.ancing  OA'er 
the  evening  local  paper  the  Parson  was 
with  the  hoys  on  the  sleeping  porch  and 
the  house  was  still.  He  must  have  been 
dreaming  that  that  lone  goose  by  sheer 
exercise  of  its  vocal  organs  had  nniltiplied 
from  one  to  a  thou.sand  when  he  heard 
the  half-expected  call  .and  sprang  to  his 
feet.  A  word  from  Moms  and  he  was 
at  the  ’phone.  Good  luck !  the  doctor 
was  at  home  and  would  be  right  out  and 
bring  the  nurse  with  him.  With  feelings 
of  awe  and  a  sort  of  a  hush  and  a  hurry. 
Ave  built  the  tii'es  and  lightf'd  lamijs  and 
unlocked  the  doors,  for  Avas  not  a  neiv 
day  in  this  household  about  to  begin?  The 
doctor’s  big  car  came  rolling  up,  and  the 
nurse  he  took  in  by  the  Avay  aauis  AA'ith 
him._  and  in  less  time  than  Ave' could  think 
of  little  “Sit”  rose  up  in  her  little  crib 
and  rubbing  her  eys  till  they  stuck  out 
big  and  round,  she  said.  “What’s  that 
thing  a-sqnealing’?” 

Broken  Nose.s.  —  “Ain’t  that  dres.sie 
too  little  for  me,  mamma?”  said  Sit  one 
day  as  she  and  Mrs.  P.arson  Avere  up¬ 
stairs  together,  and  then  she  was  told  of 
that  little  baby  that  Avas  coming.  “It’s 
going  to  be  your  baby  and  my  baby  and 
Ave’ll  both  love  it  all  to  pieces.”  And  so 
they  often  talked  about  it  together  as 
Muzzer  sat  .and  made  the  little  sliiH?  and 
dresses.  So  it  was  AA'hen  daddy  bianight 
out  the  basket  and  mamma'  and  Sit 
trimmed  it  through  the  sunny  afternoons. 

So  she  loved  it  long  before  it  came,  and 
since  it  is  really  here  Daddy  has  to  go 
after  the  .school  children  an'd  the  corn¬ 
stalks  and  the  turnips  alone.  Sit  has  not 
yet  been  persuaded  to  leave  the  house. 

The  Boy.s.  — “You  don’t  know  hoAV 
SAveet  the  hoys  aie  over  it,”  said  Momsy 
as  Daddy  Avent  up  to  sit  aAvhile  Avith  her 
last  night.  Every  morning  and  every 
night  after  school  they  tiptoe  in  and  take 
a  peek  at  its  little  red  nose* and  its  long 
Idack  hair.  And  theT’e  they  stand,  first 
on  one  foot,  then  on  the  other,  so  proud 
and^  fond  of  it.  But  the  aagi.v.s  of  tiny 
babies  and  romping  boys  are  far  apart, 
and  soon  they  turn  like  a  shot  and  the 
noise  of  their  school  shoes  rattle.A  doAvn 
the  hack  stair, s  and  dies  aAvay  toAvard  th'^ 
barn. 

Little  Clos.sie. — But  for  most  two 
days  little  Clossie  refused  to  go  in.  We 
never  thought  of  his  feeling  displaced. 

It  Avas  the  .second  night  Avhen  at  last  he 
Avent  in  and  put  his  head  down  on  the 
bed  and  Avouldn’t  look  at  the  tiny  thing 
in  the  basket.  And  then  it  flashed  upon 
us.  Had  he  not  been  Mnzzer’s  baby  hoy 
all  these  year.s.  and  Sit  was  her  baby  girl? 
And  noAV  .she  had  another  baby  boy.  But 
IMother  put  her  arm.s  around  him  and 
loA’cd  him  as  she  had  so  many  thousand 
times,  and  told  him  that  noAV  he  Avas  her 
big  baby  boy  and  in  the  basket  was  her 
little  baby  boy  and  his  little  baby  boy, 
too.  And  slowly  he  stepped  over  toward 
it  and  peeked  at  it  under  the  cover,  and 
his  face  lighted  up  and  his  eyes  shone  and 
then  he  went  and  loved  his  Muzzer  some 
more  and  like  his  old  self  he  went  out  of 


the  doorway  and  his  shoes  rattled  doAvn 
the  hack  stairs  and  sounded  a  hop  and  a 
skip  toAvard  the  barn. 

A  Boa'  at  That. — Moms  had  counted 
on  a  girl.  The  I’arson  had  .said  a  hoy  for 
him,  and  h.ad  declared  that  if  it  Avas  il  boy 
he  AA'onld  sit  doAvn  and  roar  all  day.  But 
he  hasn’t  laughed  all  day,  for  he,  too, 
really  Avanted  another  girl  just  like  Sit. 
He  never  dares  think  how  much  he  love.s 
her.  IIoAV  SAveet  she  Avas  hist  night!  It 
was  after  supper  and  getting  on  toAvard 
nighty  time.  She  craAvled  up  in  a  cliair 
beside  mothers  bed.  “Ho\a’  long  are  von 
going  to  he  sick.  Mamma?”  “Not  .so  awful 


nine  pounds  in  the  basket  Avas  Maida,  the 
dog.  Daddy  has  always  been  her  favorite, 
with  Moms  a  clo.se  second.  But  for  a 
little  over  a  week  she  never  entered  tin* 
room  Avhere  such  strangi*  things  seem  to 
hapiien,  and  from  Avhich  such  strange 
noises  came.  Then  one  day  she  crept 
softly  in,  Avith  no  one  round,  and  reacht'd 
her  black  ])aAV  up  on  the  side  of  the  bed. 
.\nd  then  her  black  jiaw  and  her  head 
came  up,  and  Moms  loved  and  talked  to 
her,  and  then  she  went  over  and  smelled 
all  round  the  basket,  and  from  that  she 
has  been  in  and  out  and  been  content. 


uei:^ 


The  Parson  Arrives  at  the  Schoolhouse 

long.”  said  IMoBier.  And  then  the  little 
lips  began  to  quiver — “Who’s  going  to  un¬ 
dress  me?”  And  mother  Avent  over  the 
names  of  the  groAvn-ups.  “I  gue.ss  Betty 
will  have  to.”  But  the  tears  still  came. 

Aunt  ilillie”  (avIio  arrived  the  night  be¬ 
fore)  ?”  Still  tears.  “Oh.  I  know.  Old 
Daddy  Boy  Avill  have  to  undress  his  baby.” 
And  didn’t  those  tear.s  dry  and  Avasn’t 
Daddy  called  back  from  going  to  the  barn 
Avith  hi.s  milk  pail  in  hand  to  put  Sit  to 
bed  ? 

Bungled  It. — “And  even  at  that  he 
bungled  the  job.  Was  she  not  all  ready 
for  bed  and  in  kissing  iMuzzer  good  night? 
So  Daddy  Avent  doAvn  and  grabbed  that 
milkimil  again  Avlnm  a  AV.-iil  of  gii(‘f  gi-eet- 


The  Parion  Has  Cut  the  Boys’  Hair 

ed  his  ears,  :ind  ti  shmit  from  upstairs  to 
coiiie  hack.  “Who’s  going  to  cover  me 
up/’  she  sobbed.  And  so  Avith  tit  h'ast  six 
others  .standing  round.  Old  Daddy  Boy 
covered  her  uj)  and  kissed  her.  and  Avith 
her  old  worn  and  rtiggt'd  Teddy  she  snug¬ 
gled  under  tin'  covtu's  timl  wtis  gone. 

’I'avo  Wekk.s  l.-ATEit. — Hert'  it  is,  a  rainy 
day  two  Aveeks  later,  ttud  Ave  don’t  retilize, 
at  least  tin*  I’jir.son  dot'sn’t,  th:it  there  is 
really  tinotlutr  one  of  us.  How  sweet  Sit 
has  been  ahotit  it  all!  It  Avas  most  too 
much  for  Inu-,  to  have  Moms  in  bed  so 
long.  And  Avhen  first  she  found  her  sit¬ 
ting  Ill)  one  day  she  just  stood  and  stood 
and  feasted  her  eyes  upon  the  scene.  She 


Using  an  Abandoned  Schoolhouse 


has  gotten  to  the  point  of  letting  others 
ludp  dress  her  in  the  morning,  but  at 
night,  Avhen  .so  tired,  no  one  hut  Daddy 
Avill  do.  Last  night  he  lingered  a  hit  over 
the  Avar  neAvs  at  the  .supjier  table  and  her 
little  heart  Avas  <|uite  broken,  lie  found 
her  sobbing  upstairs,  Avith  hmi  lumd  upon 
the  bed. 

'^riii.NG. — What  a  Avon- 
derfiil  thing  love  is !  How  the  Avhole 
household — and  there  are  eleven  under  the 
roof  just  now — is  learning  to  loAm  the 
little  one  more  and  more.  And  nothing 
else  suffers  for  Avant  of  it.  Billy  Goat 
and  Bunny  Babbits  and  little  Maida,  the 
dog,  and  Mammy  Kiltie,  and  even  the 
white  yearling  heifer — all  get  ju.st  a.s 
much  loving  as  before,  and  more, 

D.\e  .Tealocs. — The  one  that  it  took  a 


Giiarles. — Yes.  that’s  the  name  AA'e  set- 
hist;  Ave  had  no  name  ready  at 
all.  ihe  doctor  asked  each  time,  but  no 
name.  The  Parson  suggested  to  begin 
noAA  Avith  niimher.s.  and  call  this  nnmher 
'*•.  But  the  law  reiiuired  more.  Then  Ave 
hit  on  Charles.  It  is  a  good  name  and 
nuiny  pmd  men  have  carried  it,  iNfost 
of  all,  it  had  family  connections. 

A  Good  Heritage. — Was  not  the  name 
of  Aunt  IMilhn’s  father  Charles?  though 
noW’  if  you  Avill  neA'er  tell,  the  Parson 
AviIl  admit  he  didn’t  know  it  till  after¬ 
ward.  And  then  Avas  there  not  good  TTicle 
(  liarles,  Avho  used  to  come  to  the  old  farm 
tor  riuuiksfjiviiig  and  bring;  oel(M’y  and 
cranberries  to  go  Avith  the  tAvo  roosters? 
And  Avas  there  not  Cousin  Charlie,  his 
son.  the  very  idol  of  the  Parson’s  life  for 
years.^  aa’Iio  used  to  come  np  from  toAvn 
.•ind  nde  lickety-cut  doAvn  the  hill  astride 
the  cart  on  Sunday  aftiumoon.  to  the  high 
gioo  of  ns  boypf,  as  wo  (diasod  scroaining 
after,  and  to  the  horrilicatioii  of  the 
neighbors?  And  then.  too.  as  Mrs.  Par.son 
repeatedly  pointed  out,  av.-is  not  Charles 
(he  name  of  our  family  doctor? 

.V  Great  Asset. — What  a  tower  of 
strength  and  comfort  the  family  doctor 
may  be.  We  think  Ave  have  the  best  one 
in  the  world,  and  may  CA'ery  familv  ever 
thiiik^  the  same.  Hi's  presence  and  his 
visit  is  Avorth  f.ar  more  than  his  medicine. 
Ills  cheerfulness  is  sinqily  astoni.shing. 
iN  hen  the  I’arson  got  him  np  the  other 
night  at  tAvo  he  could  not  luiAm  ansAA'cred 
jnore  cheerfully  if  I  AV(>re  telling  him  he 
had  just  been  elected  President. 

Goes  Anyaviiere.  —  The  glare  of  his 

auto  lig;bt55  may  bo  stuai  on  any  road 
round  here,  no  matter  Iioav  bad.'  Some 
time  agm  he  was  telling  Iioav  he  had  broken 
1 1  siirings  on  that  car — such  AA'cre  some 
of  the  roads  he  traveh'd.  Sometimes,  as 
(he  I  arson,  gets  out  in  the  mud  and  down 
on  his  knees  to  jack  uj)  a  tire  Avheel  to  put 
on  the  chains  he  is  tempted  to  pitv  him- 
sclt  .a  bit.  hut  Avhen  he  thinks  of  this  doctor 
he  IS  quite  ashamed  of  himself.  And  be- 
sidi's  all  this,  is  he  not  a  man  of  large 
means  avIio  need  never  Avork  a  day  as  far 
as  a  living  is  concerned  ?  What  pos.sihili- 
tios  for  ffood  in  (he  g;rand  old  family  dor- 
tor  .s  life  And  how  mu<*h  fjood  some  of 
tlii'in  do,  no  one  here  below  Avill  ever 

knoAV. 

The  Manger  Baba'. — SomehoAV  as  the 
1  arson  goes  up  to  look  again  at  the  Avhite 
mother  face  and  the  little  babe,  nestled  so 
clo.se  upon  h(‘r  arm,  he  kei'ps  thinking  of 
the  manger  baby  of  old  and  not  only  the 
white,  hut  worn  and  Avorried  face  of  the 
mothi'i-  as  Avell.  The  journey  up  to  Beth- 
loluau  was  om*  of  somo  TO  milos — ]u)w  lonj' 
and  sloAV  and  hard  that  must  h.-u’e  been  ! 
And  then  the  inn  Avas  full — nothing  bul; 
the  barn  to  go  to.  There  may  not  have 
been  much  science  there,  hut  oh  how  much 
love  and  tenderne.ss  it  took  to  carry  her 
through  it  all!  Perhaps  the  measure  of 

the  value  of  the  coming  of  the  little  life _ 

the.se  little  lives  in  this  Avorld — ^^is  the 
great  OAuu-flow  of  love  that  must  needs  siir- 
rouiid  them  and  kee;)  them  and  cherish 
them  HI  their  hel.de.ssness. 

The  D.anger. — The  Parson  keeps  think¬ 
ing  of  the  Avorry  and  anxiety  that  came  to 
that  little  family  there.  They  kept  Avhis- 
pering  terrible  things  to  her.  The  king 
Avas  going  to  send  his  soldiers  to  kill  the 
boy  babies  of  the  toAvn.  Was  not  tlie 
pain  and  care  enough  Avithout  this  terrible 
worry  being  added?  Goarse,  rough  men 
Avoiild  come  and  snatch  her  baby  from  her 
breast  and  dash  him  against  the  stones. 

Ho  they  miLSt  start  off  again  and  go  aAvay 
off  doAvn  into  Egypt.  Avhere  they  kneAV  n'o 
one  and  no  one  cared  one  Av'ay  or  the 
other.  Hnrely  from  the  very  start  He  Avas 
a  _man  of  sorroAvs  and  acquainted  Avith 
grief.  IIoAV  wonderful  this  story  of  the 
first  riiristmas  is,  in  all  its  simidicity  and 
humilBy  and  tenderne.ss  and  affection. 
^la.AT  it  he  retold  once  more  by  every' 
Ghristma.s  tree,  by  every  hearthstone  in 
the  land. 

Thi.s  Ghkist.aias. — And  this  Ghristmas 
Avill  he  different  from  any  that  we  have 
had  for  a  long  time.  We  will  cut  out  the 
(’hri.stmas  candy  this  year — there  doesn’t 
.seem  to  be  much  sugar  to  spare.  It  Avill 
in-ohably  be  a  grand  good  thing  as  far  as 
(he  children’s  health  is  concerned,  any¬ 
way.  The  mi'clmnical  toys  that  are  out 
of  order  before  the  first  night  conies  Avoiild 
better  go  by  the  board,  too.  Rich  Ghrist¬ 
ma.s  caki's  and  puddings  can  better  he 
sjiared  than  not.  The  everlasting  puzzle 
as  to  Avhat  to  buy  for  people  Avho  have 
more  things  than  they  ought  to  have  any¬ 
way  may  not  trouble  us  this  year.  There 
is  the  best  excuse  in  the  AVorld  for  quitting 
it,  and  let  us  have  the  courage  to  do  it 
once  for  all.  I'lie  Great  Gift  Avas  from  a 
heart  bursting  with  love  to  hearts  crying 
out  in  need. 

A  Family  on  the  String. — The  Par- 
sou  loves  to  get  .some  family  on  the  string 
(Gontinued  on  page  1452.) 


out  of  your 

OllDBAGS^ 

loll  will  1)(!  siiipiisoil  how  iniH-li  inoiioy  we  wil 
pii.V  .von  I’or  your  old  Imsrs.  torn  or  soiinil,— iinv 
ilimnlity.  Don’t  let  them  lie  around  and  rot  when 
yon  can  turn  thorn  into  money. 

AVE  (’AY  THE  FREIGHT 

and  we  mail  elieclc  a.s  soon  as  shipment  is  received, 
lake  advantaftoof  present  hiffh  prices— write  today 
for  price-list  and  sliippinR  in.striictions.  Lartres’t 
direct  buyers  of  baprs  in  the  world.  References  — 
Citizens  Bank  of  Biitfalo,  Dim  or  Bradstreet. 

IROQUOIS  BAH  CO. 

3!i.’)  Howard  St..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIUE. 

Horse  or  Cow  hide,  Cal  f  or  other  skiim 
with  hair  or  fur  on,  and  make  them 
into  coats  (for  men  and  women),  robes, 
rmrs  or  (flovos  when  so  ordered.  Your 
fur  good*  will  cost  you  less  than  to  buy 
tiiem  and  bo  worth  more.  ’’ 

"If**''**??  catalog  irives  a  lot  of 
infoi Illation.  It  tells  liow  to  take  off 
and  care  for  iiides ;  Iiow  and  wlien  wo 
pay  the  froipht  both  wa.vs ;  about  our 
safe  dyeing  process  on  cow  and  horso 
hide,  ealf  and  other  skins;  about  tho 
lur  goods  and  gramo  trophies  we  sell, 
taxidermy,  etc. 

Then  we  have  recently  got  out  an- 
btlier  we  call  our  Fashion  book,  whol I y 
devoted  to  fashion  plates  of  muffs, 
neckwear  and  oilier  line  fur  garments 
\Mtb  prices  ;  al.so  tur  garments  remod¬ 
eled  and  repaired. 

You  can  liave  either  book  by  sendin'-l 
Your  eorreet  address  naming  wliicli,  (Tv 
both  iiooks  it  you  need  both.  Address 

Company, 

571  LyeH  Ave.,  Rochester.  Y. 


GRIMM’S  Maple  Syrup  Evaporators 

What  theORIMAI  EVAPORATOR  has  done  for  others— 
It  will  do  lor  you— fast  and  shallow  boiling  and  thesiphon. 
whicli  clanlieH  tlie  licjuid,  produces  QUALITY.  We  will 

start  you  on  the  road  to  biKKcr  profits  by  Rfvinir  yon  the  benefit  of 
pur  experience  aud  particiiTurs  about  the  BRST  APPARATII‘^  mn4i« 
•■licvH  for  1-UUK  MAP1.E  I’RODUlJTS  are  higher  Hie 

hapated— ti>e  denumd 
la  increusinK  rapitlly. 
Our  COMFLKTKLY 
KOUIPI'KD  KVAP- 
ORATOK  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  quality 
of  MAPLE  SYRUP. 
OHOER  NOW. 


G.  H.  GRIMIM  ESTATE 


Ask  for  catalog 
"  li  "  atid  state 
number  of  trees 
yon  tap. 

Rutland,  Vt. 


FarmCropsSell 

Double  Normal  Prices 


Corn,  wheat,  oats.  beef,  porlc,  poultry  and  other  farm 
products  now  bring  war-time  prices— and  tlie  demand 
far  exceeds  the  supply.  With  a  little  farm  in  Virginia 
or  North  Carolina  along  the  Norfolk  <t  Western  you 
can  prosper  now  if  ever.  Good  fertile  soil,  excellent 
schools,  churches  and  neighbors.  Mild,  even  climate 
the  year ’round.  Fruit,  poultry,  truck  and  eeneral  farm¬ 
ing,  dairy  or  stock  farms  thrive  lustily  here.  Write 
for  illustrated  magazine— “Li*  Southern 
Jlomeierier”— today.  It  tells  all  about 
the  wonderful  opportunities  that  await 
you  here.  Mailed  free  upon  request. 

F.  H.  LaBAUME,  Agr.  &  Ind.  Agt. 

N.  &  W.  Ry. 

211  N.  &  W.  BLDS.  ROANOKE.  VA. 


Bo  you  Avniil:  a  fnnn  where  Largest  profits  are 
mmie?  'Pile  South’s  great  variety  of  crops 
and  wonderfully  productive  eliinate  make  it  the 
most  iirolitable  farm  section  of  America.  It  is 
the  place  for  the  lowest  cost  meat  prodiietion 
and  dairy  farming.  It  grows  the  largest  variety 
of  forage  crops.  Good  lands,  in  good  localities, 
as  low  as  Jhlo  to  ,$25  ait  a<*re.  Let  iis  show  you 
local  ions  lliat  will  give  the  highest  profits,  ‘m. 
V.  KK’HA  HDS.  Comniissioner.  Room  87,  SolllU- 
ern  Railway  System,  Washington,  D.  (j. 

A  Small  California  Farm  mil"® 

crop.s  you  know  about-albiifa,  whe.U.'bnUey!  etc!l! 
also  oniiiRes,  grapes,  olives  and  ligs.  Ideal  for 
dairy  mg.  pigs,  and  eliickens.  No  cold  weatlier;  rich 
soil;  low  prices;  easy  terms;  good  roads:  sciiools 
•Hid  eliurcjies.  Enjoy  life  here.  Newcomers  wel- 
come.  Write  for  onr  San  Joaquin  Valley  nl.so  Dairy- 
c"l  ‘seagravLs'^  Raising  Illustrated  Eolde?s,  free. 

349-Acre  Farm  ["o® 

to  all  crops.  100  acres  of  acorn  orcliVird'^feiiceif  for 
hogs.  200  acres  cleared.  »e..500;  half  cash 
Harry  Vail,  Owner,  NEW  MILFORD,  Orange  Co.?  N  Y. 

The  Farm  Brokers’  Association,  Inc.  e?.s”fo"r '‘g.ii'd 

Linns  and  otJun*  country  real  estato  everywhere  in  New 
York  state.  UersonalJy  inspected  properties.  Careful 
1 1  Ar  *^‘^l**^  prices.  (iKNTKA  L  OKFR'?:  AT 

UM‘JI>A,  N.  Y.,  otlier  ulliees  througliout  tlie  State. 

Hwfor  SaleSe*eii(7)Farn!s 


Rogers  Wood-Rim  Banios  I*.''®,"'’  lomi.  sweet  tone. 

otie  on  5  days  test. 
H  KO<»KK.S,  Jr,,  Imriiiiugdale,  JN,  J, 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

.Side.s  are  lieavy  Book  Boartl,  luiita- 
tiou  Leatlier  Back  and  Corners. 
Cloth  .Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside! 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
•Stamped  in  Gold— “Rural  New! 
Yorker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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A  Woman’s  Farm  Day 

Thrashing  Under  Difficulties 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

for  dashes,  being  the  old  English  system 
of  telegraphy).  As  the  working  speed  of 
the  cables  increased  slowly,  and  the  traf¬ 
fic  much  more  rapidly,  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  the  cables  working  every 
minute  of  the  24  hours,  and  no  stoppages 
even  of  a  few  seconds  were  permitted. 
All  the  signaling  is  now  done  automat¬ 
ically.  AVe  punch  holes  in  paper  slips 


Sunday,  November  4,  at  G  P.  M.,  a  farm  rier  and  the  sick  man  have  to  be  fed. 
woman  took  a  lantern  and  went  to  the  Right  after  dinner  the  machine  moves 
henhouse  to  select  two  victims  to  furnish  up  to  the  barn  and  the  men  begin  to  typewriter  perforator,  and  this 

food  for  the  thrashing  day  dinner  table  scurry  around.  The  sick  man  pretends  running  through  an  automatic  send- 

on  the  morrow.  The  flock  had  been  pretty  he  isn’t  nervous,  and  the  nurse  pretends  machine,  actuates  a  double  key  which 
well  culled  before,  so  she  handled  quite  a  she  doesn’t  think  he  is,  but  .  The  door  tjjg  signals  through  the  cable.  By 

number  before  finding  a  robber  hen.  To  opens  and  a  man  hurries  in,  his  baud  arrangement  all  the  signals  are  per- 

find  a  second  victim  was  even  more  dif-  covered  with  blood.  A  rusty  nail  from  aa 
ficult,  and  selection  was  made  on  the  gen-  old  plank  from  the  table  has  run  through 
eral  appearance.  The  hens  w'ere  placed  one  finger  and  into  the  next.  Lockjaw 
in  solitary  confinement,  awaiting  execu-  comes  from  such  avouiuIs  as  this.  AA  bile 
tion  at  daybreak.  Five  weeks  before  the  he  washes  off  the  blood  the  manager- 
man  of  the  two-per.son  farm  had  been  in-  nurse  gets  her  little  popgun  syringe,  a 
jured  accidentally  and  the  weaker  vessel  pottle  of  iodine  and  some  boiled  watei*, 
had  advanced  to  the  position  of  farm  puts  a  strip  of  cloth  in  a  basin  of  water 

on  the  fire  to  boil  and  proceeds  to  cleanse 


December  22,  1017 

Tpie  Day’s  Business. — As  the  morn¬ 
ing  wears  along  the  character  of  the  work 
changes.  The  eastward  traffic  from  yes¬ 
terday  gets  cleared  up  and  the  new  work 
for  the  present  day  begins  to  come  in,  so 
that  before  we  go  to  lunch  we  are  in  the 
full  flow  of  today's  business  both  ways. 

After  having  fortified  the  inner  man 
we  resume  duty  once  more.  The  west¬ 
ward  work  gradually  changes  its  charac¬ 
ter,  as  it  is  now  the  close  of  the  day’s 
business  on  the  other  side,  and  the  dif¬ 
ferent  firms  are  sending  their  daily  re¬ 
ports  to  arrive  before  L’.  S.  A.  offices 


r  if  e 


manager — had  taken  her  partner  to  a 
hospital  where  he  underwent  an  opera¬ 
tion,  and  had  brought  him  home  the  week 
before,  on  the  road  to  recovery.  This 
road  passes,  like  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  over 
the  Hill  of  Difficulty,  and  through  the 
Slough  of  I>esp<)nd.  Seemingly  improving, 
the  evening  hours  of  Sunday  saw  him 
Buddenly  and  di.stressingly  ill.  It  was 
midnight  before  the  ministrations  of  phy¬ 
sicians  and  nurse  eased  him,  and  the 
later  hours  of  the  night  brought  only  fit¬ 
ful  sleep  to  patient  or  nurse.  The  younger 
pair  who  were  helping  out  during  these 


“  For  the  Thrashing  Day  Dinner  Table  ” 

weeks  of  stress  were  early  astir,  the  man 
doing  the  barn  chores  and  his  wife  get¬ 
ting  breakfast  when  the  fagged  watcher 


the  wound.  She  drops  iodine  in  a  cup  of 
boiled  water,  fills  her  popgun,  and,  in¬ 
serting  the  point  in  one  end  of  the  nail 
hole,  forces  the  solution  through  the  hole. 
Yes,  it  bites,  but  the  man  is  plucky.  The 
strip  of  cloth  that  has  boiled  in  the  basin 
is  lifted  out  with  forceps.  “You  are  not 
going  to  put  it  on  hot,’’  says  the  man.  It 
will  cool  in  a  jiffy,  and  in  a  jiffy  the 
bandage  is  in  place  and  the  helpc'r,  who 
has  needle  and  thread  ready,  .sews  it 
firmly  in  position.  Before  the  crew  leaves 
an  ugly  sore  of  a  week’s  standing  is  sim¬ 
ilarly  treated.  The  machine  starts;  10 
minutes  later  it  stops,  and  the  sick  man 
asks:  “AA’hat  are  they  stopping  for?” 
The  stops  are  repeated,  and  the  question 
is  repeated  many  times  during  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  the  answer  seem.s  to  be  the 
men  with  the  machine  arc  not  “onto  their 
job.”  The  sick  man  asks,  “How  many 
loads  of  buckwheat?”  At  first  the  answer 
is,  “They  say  there  will  be  four.”  Then, 
“Now  they  are  coming  with  the  fifth”  ; 
later,  “they  are  going  for  the  sixth.” 

About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  the 
telephone  rings,  and  rings,  and  women’s 
voices  inquire,  variously,  “Are  they  still 
thrashing  at  your  house?  Are  the  thrash¬ 
ers  there  yet?”  “AA’ill  they  be  through 
before  supiier?”  “AA'ill  my  man  be  home 
to  do  the  chores?”  Later  this  woman  in¬ 
quires  if  anything  has  happened.  The 
thrashing  should  have  been  done  by  5 
o’clock,  or  5.30  at  the  latest.  Supper  is 
ready  at  G,  but  instead  of  coming  to  eat 
they  come  for  lanterns.  The  mail  carrier 
runs  his  Ford  up  in  front  of  the  harm 
One  of  the  men  cries,  “Hurrah  for  Hen¬ 
ry.”  Seven  o’clock,  finished ;  the  day 
hands  straggle  in  for  supper,  but  it  is  8 
before  the  men  with  the  machine  are 
through.  All  go  home  for  the  night,  but 


feet,  as  the  machine  never  tires  or  stops, 
and  a  man  can  do  double  the  work  that 
he  could  do  by  key.  Above  is  a  sample. 

East  and  AVest. — AA’e  start  work  at  8 
A.  AL,  relieving  the  tired  night  staff,  who 
have  been  kept  hard  at  work  all  night,  for 
there  is  no  let-up  here  night  or  day  in 
war  times.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  cables  for  business,  and  the 
enormous  demands  of  the  government  war 
service  use  up  a  good  portion  of  that  ca¬ 
pacity.  AA’hen  we  first  start  work  most 
of  the  traffic  going  eastward  consists  of 
last  night’s  business  messages  from  the 
Far  AA’est.  Their  time  being  several  hours 
later  than  New  York’s,  makes  their  filing 
time  that  much  later,  and  f  ives  us  a  good 
chance  to  move  the  work  from  the  Eastern 
division  before  the  C’entral.  AVestern  and 


close,  AA'e  are  also  getting  a  few  scat¬ 
tered  messages  for  the  press,  official  bul¬ 
letins,  etc.,  from  the  different  headquar¬ 
ters.  Also  the  government  messages  are 
becoming  more  numerous;  Russian  and 
Italian  are  the  first  to  arrive,  they  being 
farther  east  and  their  day  starts  earliest. 
(A  peculiar  thing  about  this  difference  in 
time:  AA’e  can  receive  a  message,  say 
from  China,  which  was  written  the  day 
after  it  is  delivered  in  U.  S,  A.,  or,  in 
other  words,  if  it  is  written  on  a  AA’ednes- 
day,  in  the  Far  East,  it  can  be  delivered 
the  previous  Tue.sday  in  U.  S.  A.) 

An  Aik  Raid. — At  G  P.  M.  we  go  to 
supper,  and  when  we  return  at  7  P.  M. 
the  night  work  has  fairly  set  in.  Com¬ 
mercial  messages  are  coming  in  right 
along,  and  the  press  work  is  in  full 


Playing  Checkers  with  Himself— a  Photographic  Trick 


Pacific  each  come  on  in  its  turn.  The 
work  going  westward  is  of  :i  tliflerent 
class.  All  yesterday’s  busine.ss  from  Eu¬ 
rope  and  East  is  cleared  away,  and  we  are 


swing,  all  the  papers  wanting  delivery  of 
their  messages  before  going  to  press. 
'Suddenly  London  gives  the  “MQ” — 
“AA'ait” — signal,  and  we  lose  him  for  an 


a  ioeared  on  the  scene  to  lend  a  hand  the  machine  crew  come  to  breakfast  next  right  iu  full  swing  of  the  'Stock  Exchange  indefinite  time.  AVe  then  know  that  our 
between  frequent  trips  to  the  sick-room,  morning.  The  tinner  finishes  his  work  and  early  business  traflic,  the  time  being  colleagues  at  the  other  end  of  the  cable  are 


The  man  helper  has  a  mail  route,  and 
must  leave  by  a  quarter  to  eight,  but  he 
has  time  to  behead  those  hens.  AA  hile  the 
helper  washes  the  dishes  and  gets  the 
pumpkin  stirring,  the  misti'ess  dressed 
the  fowls.  The  robber  hen  proved  a  rob¬ 
ber  all  right,  but  the  other  was  ready  to 
lay ;  a  nice  big  egg  and  a  bunch  of  yolks 
of  large  size  cause  the  helper  to  laugh  at 
her  mistress’s  poor  judgment,  but  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  more  practiced  eye  discerned  the 
telltale  sign  of  failing  vigor,  the  shriveled 
skin  and  imperfect  mouth,  and  was  sat¬ 
isfied  that  that  clutch  would  have  been 
the  last — a  good  hen  at  the  end  of  her 
use.fulness. 

Before  the  last  hen  was  ready  for  the 
pot  came  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  in  came 
a  neighbor  who  is  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
to  witness  the  sick  man’s  signature  to  a 
legal  document.  This  attended  to,  next 
came  the  tinner  to  fix  the  roof. 


before  dark  and  is  paid.  After  eating,  the 
day  hands  are  paid  and  the  thrashing  bill 
is  paid.  AA’^e  are  ofl'ered  .'t!3.05  per  cwt. 
for  the  buckwheat.  AA'ill  some  expert 
■please  figure  the  cost?  c. 


A  Day’s  AVork  in  a  Cable  Station 

[Christmas  will  find  our  people  at  work 
or  at  play  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Some  of  our  readers  are  in  France  with 
the  soldiers.  Several  are  in  Alaska, 
where  they  must  thaw  out  the  kerosene 
oil  can  in  order  to  have  light.  Others 
are  raising  sheep  and  growing  apples  in 
Batagonia.  Still  others  are  failing  them¬ 
selves  in  Cuba  and  Brazil — all  busy  and 
all  friends  of  the  paper.  Here  follows  the 
story  of  a  telegraph  operator  in  a  cable 
station  in  Newfoundland  !  Surely  a  day’s 
work  with  him  is  something  of  a  chore.] 


almost  noon  iu  I.ondon.  This  traffic  is 
nothing  like  so  heavy  as  before  the  war 
conditions  caused  regulations  to  be  en¬ 
forced,  but  a  sharp  change  in  markets  al¬ 
ways  causes  a  big  rush.  Before  the  war 
this  traflic  was  of  very  great  importance 
and  volume,  and  was  given  the  utmost 
dispatch ;  being  mainly  buying  or  selling 
orders,  rapidity  of  transmission  was  es¬ 
sential.  The  quickest  official  record  for 
transmission  of  a  message  to  London,  de¬ 
livery  there,  and  receipt  of  the  answer  iu 
New  York,  is  20  seconds !  Not  much 
time  lost  on  that. 


under  bombardment  by  enemy  aircraft, 
and  we  are  thankful  that  our  families 
and  ourselves  are  at  this  end  of  the  line. 
AA'e  would  not  mind  taking  a  chance  in 
fighting,  but  have  no  wish  to  have  our 
families  bombed  in  their  homes.  AA'hen 
the  raiders  are  clear  away,  London  starts 
up  once  more ;  and  this  continues  with¬ 
out  a  stop  till  we  go  off  duty  at  midnight. 

Newfoundland.  dexter. 


The  Tireless  Cable. — ^The  cable  build- 
For  ing  itself  is  situated  on  a  fine  harbor, 
weeks  he  has  been  expected,  and  this  day  with  deep  water  almost  up  to  the  lauding 


Sample  of  Trick  Photography 

The  picture  showing  the  gentleman 
playing  checkers  with  himself  is  mystify- 
Offici.\l  Messages. — AA’e  are  getting  ing  to  all  not  familiar  with  this  form  of 
nicely  into  our  stride,  when  presently  the  trick  photography.  The  composition  shows 
receiver  calls  out,  “Government  coming.”  the  professor  shifting  one  of  his  kings  to 
The  “Clear  the  line”  signal  is  given,  and  a  .strategic  position  while  on  the  opposite 
all  commercial  messages,  no  matter  how  side  of  the  board  he  is  busied  in  brown 
important,  are  side-tracked,  while  the  study  over  his  next  move.  The  making 
rush  government  work  is  being  transmit-  <>f  the  composition  is  really  not  so  difficult 
ted.  'for,  of  course,  this  business  takes  RS  would  at  first  seem.  Instead  of  one 
precedence  over  everything.  The  large  iucture  there  are  two  pictures  in  the  same 
amount  of  government  work  can  be  esti-  plate,  one-half  of  the  plate  being  held 
mated  by  anyone  considering  the  dis-  back  on  each  exposure  by  means  of  a  little 


of  all  days  in  the  calendar  has  brought  place  of  the  cables.  It  is  quite  an  im- 

'him,  but  as  it  is  a  pleasant  day,  so  rare  posing  structure  of  brick  and  stone.  I 

at  this  season,  the  manager  hustles  around  am  on  duty  from  2  P.  M.  to  midnight  this  imtches  necessary  to  and  from  ambassa-  device  known  as  the  duplicatoi*,  whieffi 

and  gets  him*  at  work.  Then  two  neigh-  week,  with  an  hour  off  (G  P.  M.  to  7  dors,  military  and  naval  mes.sages,  not  covers  one-half  of  the  lens.  In  making 


gets 

■hors  come  to  draw  the  buckwheat  which 
is  to  be  thrashed  from  the  wagons.  The 
situation  is  thoroughly  thrashed  out,  and 
the  men  know  just  what  to  do. 

Then  comes  the  vital  question — will  the 
thrashers  be  here  to  dinner?  From  the 
back  door  the  machine  can  be  seen  in  a 
neighbor’s  barn.  Frequent  trips  are  made 
to  that  door.  They  arc  thrashing  at  11 
o’clock;  at  11.30,  at  11.45.  They  will 
stay  there  ^o  dinner,  but  the  men  draw¬ 
ing  buckwheat,  the  tinner,  the  mail  car- 


P.  M)  for  supper,  but  these  are  busy 
times  on  the  cables,  so  I  am  assigned  to 
extra  duty,  8  A.  M.  to  1  P.  M..  thus  mak¬ 
ing  the  day’s  work  8  A.  M.  to  midnight. 


only  American,  but  Canadian,  British,  the  checker-game  picture  the  man  was 
and  otiicr  Allies,  from  all  over  the  world,  first  photographed  making  his  move.  After 
and  of  course  these  messages  must  be  shifting  po.sitions  the  lens  cut-off  was  also 
given  the  greatest  dispatch.  The  iinpor-  changed  to  the  other  side  v.'ithout  moving 


Our  work  consists  of  reading  the  signals  tan  government  messages  are  an  appar-  camera  and  the  picture  finished. 


as  they  come  over  the  Atlantic  cables, 
and  sending  the  messages  on  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  places  on  this  side,  and  vice  versa. 
Formerly  this  sending  was  all  done  by 
hand,  using  a  “key”  (not  the  Morse  key, 
so  well  known  in  the  U,  S,  A.,  but  a 
double  key,  one  side  for  dots  and  the  other 


ently  meaningless  jumble  of  letters  or  lig-  In  like  manner  other  amusing  and  seem- 
ures,  but  on  account  of  their  character  ingly  impossible  situations  may  be  com- 
and  importance,  they  demand  the  utmost  posed,  such  as  the  same  man  working  at 
care  and  concentration,  as  well  as  speed,  both  ends  of  a  crosscut  saw,  treating  one’s 
AATien  we  are  through  with  this  govern-  self  to  a  ride  in  a  wheelbarrow  and  the 
ment  work,  and  not  before,  we  take  up  same  juvenile  dodging  from  opposite  sides 
ordinary  traffic  again.  of  a  tree.  a.  ii.  p. 
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A  P.ROAncLOTii  Sot. — The  suit  shown 
■at  the  left  in  the  first  picture  gives  the 
prevailing  slim  outline ;  all  the  new  skirts 
are  conserving  cloth,  for  they  are  much 
narrower  than  heretofore.  The  suit  shown 
is  very  plain,  merely  a  straight  scant  skirt 
and  a  coat  of  he  Russian  blouse  style, 
fastened  invisibly  down  the  front.  The  ma¬ 
terial  was  broadcloth  of  battleship  gray. 
The  skirt  of  the  blouse  had  a  hem  eight 
inches  deep  turned  up  around  the  front  and 
sides  but  not  around  the  back;  this  was 
left  open  at  the  top  for  a  part  of  the 
space,  so  that  it  formed  pockets.  Both 
this  hem  and  the  broad  flat  belt  were 
decorated  with  peasant  embroidery,  in 
heavy  silk  of  dull  green  and  pink,  the 
pattern  being 
stiff  convention¬ 
al  flowers  a  n  d 
foliage.  The  belt 
was  fastened 
with  ball  but¬ 
tons  at  each 
side.  The  close 
high  collar  was 
of  black  fill'. 

This  would  be  a 
pretty  model  for 
a  young  girl’s 
suit,  or  for  a 
street  dress, 
with  a  blouse 
instead  of  an  in¬ 
terlined  coat. 

The  emibroidery 
would  be  attrac¬ 
tive  and  stylish 
in  wool  instead 
of  silk.  The 
simple  gray 
satin  h  a  t  worn 
with  it  is  trim¬ 
med  w  i  t  h  a 
band  of  Mack 
burnt  feathers. 

A  Modei.  in 
CuKcK  Vei.ours 
— The  figure  at 
the  right  shows 
a  dress  of  gray 
and  black  check 
velours.  The 
waist  was  perfectly  plain,  but  had  four 
quarter-inch  horizontal  tucks  just  above 
the  waist,  which,  in  the  thick  material, 
gave  the  effect  of  cording.  The  five 
buttons,  extending  from  the  upper  tuck 
to  the  waist  line,  were  dark  gray,  ball 
shaped.  The  wai.st  seam  had  a  cording 
of  red  silk.  The  skirt  was  perfectly 
plain;  closing  up  the  front,  with  five  ball 
buttons  near  the  hem.  It  was  trimmed 
with  slipper-shaped  pockets,  corded  all 

around  with  the  red  silk ;  these  pockets 
were  made  separate,  not  stitched  flat  on 
the  skirt,  but  hung  from  the  waist  seam. 
The  collar,  one  of  the  popular  shapes,  is 
of  white  washing  satin  ;  the  muff  and 
large  scarf  are  of  seal-dyed  musquash. 

The  hat  is  a  tailored  model  of  folded 
broadcloth. 

l’.\xNK  Vel¬ 
vet.  —  T  h  e 
dress  at  the 

left,  in  the 

second  picture, 
was  of  panne 
velvet,  t  h  e 
waist  robin's 
egg  blue,  the 
skirt  black. 

This  w  a  s  a 
very  dignified 
dre.ss,  and  this 
style  would  be 
becoming  to  a 
rather  large, 
over  -  grown 
young  girl,  as 
1hec(»ntrasting 
color  of  waist 
and  ^  k  i  r  t 
would  lessen 
her  Iheight. 

The  waist  was 
absol  u  t  e  1  y 
jilain,  b  u  t 
draped  a  little 
at  the  waist 
line.  a  n  d 
hooked  invisi¬ 
bly  down  the 
back  ;  the  neck 
cut  into  a  V  in 
front,  b  u  t 
without  a  n  y 
collar  except  a 
little  band  of 
fur  across  the 
back.  T  h  e 

long  tight  sleeves  were  trimmed  with 
three  bands  of  black  velvet.  The  sti-aight 
scant  skirt  of  black  velvet  had  a  small 
l)anel  of  the  blue  let  in  over  the  hips, 
this  being  trimmed  with  bands  of  the 
black  velvet.  These  panier  panels  could 


Broadcloth  Suit  and  Velours  Gown 


matter  of  making  over.  For  instance,  a 
worn  taffeta  or  foulard  dress  might  supply 
material  for  the  flounced  skirt,  with  a 
jumper  of  woolen  material,  either  plain 
or  figured,  and  if  desired  a  white  guimpe 
could  be  worn  with  it.  Often  an  old  silk 
dre.ss  that  would  not  stand  much  wear  if 
made  up  in  other  ways  can  be  used  for 
flounce.s,  or  as  binding  on  ruffles  of  other 
material.  A  skirt  of  dark  blue  ruffles, 
having  a  little  jumper  waist  of  flowered 
challie,  lighter  flowers  on  a  dark  blue 
ground,  would  be  very  pretty. 

Ax  Attractive  Bix^use.— The  figure 
at  the  right  shows  a  separate  blouse  of 
taupe  crepe  Georgette,  which  was  quite 
novel  in  design.  It  was  slightly  gathered 

at  the  shoulder 
seam  in  front, 
and  had  a  four- 
inch  band  of 
fine  horizontal 
tucks  below  .the 
arms.  It  was  a 
slip-on  shape, 
but  had  a  short 
opening  in  front, 
fastened  with 
small  buttons 
which  extended 
up  the  front  of 
the  high  neck¬ 
band.  A  round 
E  t  o  n  collar, 
much  deeper  in 
the  back  than 
the  front,  flares 
out  from  the  top 
of  the  high  col¬ 
lar  band ;  this 
had  several 
rows  of  narrow 
tucks  also.  The 
blouse  had  a 
plain  pepluin 
and  belt  trim¬ 
med  with  but¬ 
tons  on  each 
side  of  the  front. 
The  high  stock 
with  a  flaring 
Eton  collar  at 
the  top  is  a 
favor ;  we  see  some 


be  made  separate,  like  a  peplum,  but  in 
the  original  they  were  let  in.  This  would 
be  an  attractive  model  for  broadcloth  or 
velours,  as  well  as  velvet  or  velveteen. 
The  hat  worn  with  it  is  one  of  the  toque.s, 
■now  very  popular,  modeled  in  shape  after 
the  Rus.siau  bride’s  head-dres.s.  It  is 
made  of  black  and  golu  b'^ocade,  with  a 
mu.squash  brim,  and  a  roll  of  fur  above. 

A  Little  Girl  in  ITounces. — The 
original  of  the  girl’s  dress  shown  was  a 
party  frock  of  white  Brussels  net  with 
1  pink  satin  jumper,  but  the  style  is  so 
pretty  that  it  suggests  itself  for  .-t  variety 
of  materials,  especially  where  it  is  k 


stylo  now  much  in  .  ,  .... _ ..... 

very  i)retty  white  voile  blouses  having  a 
high  Eton  collar  of  striped  voile,  and 
turn-back  cuffs  to  match.  Such  blouses 
are  of»the  tailored  style,  with  long  sleeves. 
The  hat  shown  is  a  little  tricorne  of 
black  hatter's  i)lu_sh,  with  a  twisted  sil¬ 
ver  ribbon,  tied  in  a  rosette,  near  the 
lowed  edge  of  the  brim. 

Sewing  Room  Hints. — Comfortable 
and  well-set  sleeves  are  often  a  difficulty 
for  tjie  home  dressmaker.  In  dresses  of 
the  jumper  type  one  gets  good  results 
from  setting  the  sleeve  in  the  lining,  and 
allowing  the  outer  material  to  drop  over 
it.  The  sleeve  runs  well  over  the  toj)  of 
the  arm  and  up -on  the  lining,  so  that  the 
•inside  material  does  not  show  when  the 

arm  moves. 
This  giv('s  i>ei-- 
fect  freedom  to 
the  arm,  and 
a  well-fitting 
outline  to  the 
visible  arm- 
h  o  1  e.  Some¬ 
times  there  is 
a  band'  of  em- 
b  r  o  i  d  ery  or 
other  t  r  i  m  - 
ming  laid  on 
the  lining,  .so 
that  it  shows 
when  the  outer 
m  a  t  e  r  i  a  1 
m  o  v  e  s  aside 
with  the 
sh'cve. 

-V  girl’s 
frock  of  bot¬ 
tle  green  jer¬ 
sey  clotlh  was 
a  t  t  r  actively 
trimmed  with 
collar  and 
cuffs  of  cham- 
o  i  s  -  colored 
broadcloth. 

A  popular 
style  of  collar 
made  of  wash¬ 
ing  satin  is  a 
narrow  shawl 
shape  with 

ends  that  tie 
into  a  flat 
not.  This 

style  of  tie  col¬ 
lar  is  used  to  finish  blouses  and  dresses. 

;Many  collarless  dresses.  inst(‘ad  of  be¬ 
ing  cut  down  in  a  V.  have  a  shallow 
decolletage  cut  about  three  inches  below 
the  bend  of  the  neck,  and  running  out  to- 
wards_  the  point  of  the  shoulder.  This 
style  is  seen  in  jumpers,  in  afternoon 
dresses,  and  in  informal  evening  <lr(‘sse.s 
Dress  Accessories. — All  sorts  of  beau¬ 
tiful  scai'fs  are  in  favor,  woi'ii  ovi'r  the 
shoulders  with  evening  or  recejition 
dresses.  Some  of  black  or  white  tulle 
with  flat  silk  fringe  are  quaint  and  old- 
fashioned  looking,  the  white  with  black 
fringe,  and  the  black  with  white.  There 
are  beautiful  jetted  .scarfs,  and  others 
decorated  with  soutache  braiding.  Bugle 
beads  are  also  used  as  trimming,  (uie 
white  .scarf  was  trimmed  with  black  and  , 
silver  bugles,  another  black  scarf  was 
trimmed  with  jet  bugles.  i 
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traordinary  degree,  not  only  in  trim¬ 
mings,  but  also  in  ornaments.  There  is 
great  variety  in  jet  necklaces,  some  with 
carved  balls  for  pendants,  some  with  flat 
plaques  or  lockets,  and  even  carved  cross¬ 
es,  like^  the  ornaments  of  50  years  ago. 
Real  AVliitby  jet  ornaments  are  not  cheap, 
but  there  are  many  imitations. 

Peautiful  filet  lace  is  now  made  in 
China.  This  lace  remains  extremely  pop¬ 
ular,  both  the  real  and  the  imitation ; 
many  of  the  blouses,  both  cotton  voile 
and  silk,  are  trimmed  with  it,  and  it  is 
freely  used  on  underwear. 

hite  pique  collars  are  popular  on 
young  girl’s  dresses  of  serge  or  other  wool¬ 
en  materials.  Many  gowns  for  older 
women  have  collars  of  colored  Georgette 
crepe  rather  than  white. 

Leather  belts  are  used  on  tailormade 
suits  and  gowns.  Young  girls’  tailored 
cut  on  military  lines,  are  finished 
With  a  “Sam  Browne’’  belt  of  the  type 
worn  by  British  army  officers.  This  belt 
strap  going  diagonally  a'cross  the 
shoulder,  as  well  as  the  belt  around  the 
Waist,  and  is  very  jaunty  in-  effect. 

Iland-knit  collars  and  cuffs  of  shaggy 
wool  are  offered  for  use  with  jackets, 
gowns  and  s'weaters,  ‘being  made  in  a  va- 
I'lety  of  fashionable  shades. 

Umbrellas  of  colored  silk  seem  more 
popular  than  in  former  seasons — blue, 
green,  red  or  purple,  the  straight  sticks 
mounted  to  match,  and  finished  with  strap 
or  silk  loop. 

Millinery. — There  are  many  close  lit¬ 
tle  hats  of  silk  and  metal  brocade,  with 
fur  trimming.  One  striking  little  toque 
was  of  bnck-red  brocade  with  a  few 
threads  of  gold,  with  a  brim  of  nutria  fur ; 
another  was  of  gold  brocade  bordered  with 
beaver.  Borne  rather  barbarous  looking 
hats,  though  all  black,  are  trimmed  with 
monkey  fur.  A  very  striking  large  hat  of 
black  satin  had  a  rolled  brim  edged  with 
a  fold  of  tulle;  the  only  trimming  was  a 
bird  of  Paradise  appliqued  in  silver.  Vel¬ 
vet  tarn  o’  shanter  shapes  are  often  seen 
with  a  visor  brim,  broader  at  the  front; 
^is  visor  appears  on  many  small  hats. 
The  use  of  a  ball  or  button  as  a  finish 
for  the  top  of  a  round  crown  is  a  prevail¬ 
ing  mode ;  sometimes  the  ball  is  of  fur, 
soinetimes  the  same  material  as  the  hat. 
It  is  a  Chinese  style,  and  when  used  on  a 
small  round"  hat  with  a  brim  turned  up 
all  around  it  is  very  suggestive  of  the  his¬ 
toric  Grand  I’anjandrum  with  the  button 
on  top. 

Tiie  Blir-on  Frock. — The  French 
fashion  designi'rs  are  milking  great  use  of 
slip-on  Costumes,  and  these  often  consist 
of  a  fonndation  slip  of  one  color  or  mate¬ 
rial,  ^yith  a  tunic  or  blouse  of  contrasting 
material  that  slips  on  over  the  head.  Bome- 
times  three  materials  are  used  in  such  a 
dress.  the  slip  being  of  cloth,  the  sleeves 
of  satin,  and  the  tunic  of  Georgette  crepe, 
chiffon  or  .some  other  thin  niiiterial.  Borne- 
times  slip  and  tunic  are  of  the  same  color, 
sometimes  contrasting.  The  foundation 
slip  is  a  combined  .skirt  and  waist 
with  attached  sleeves,  and  finished  neck 
line.  Trimming  is  used  on  exposed  sur- 
iaces  as  desired.  The  tunic  or  blouse  is 
iContinued  on  page  1454) 


Burn 

Soft  Coal- 

SavG  Money 


V^RITE  fortheKalamazoo  cat 
''  alo?  and  learn  how  you  can 
get  a  powerful  soft  coal  or 
wood  burning  heater  at  a 
money  saving  price.  Avoid 
having  to  buy  high  priced 
hard  coal. 

Writ®  Today  and  see  what 
you  can  save.  Heat  your 
home  better  too.  800,000 
satisfied  users  say  that 
you  can  not  beat  Kala¬ 
mazoo  quality.  Quick 
shipment— we  pay  the 
freight.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  30 days  trial., 

Cash  or  easy  payments.. 

ASK  FOR  CATALOQ  K0.114 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE 
COMPANY,  Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo, 

Mich. 


Kri{l«lrrrd  Direct  to  ” 


GUARANTEE  Government  prices  on 

Aeains*  Raduetinn  *''0"  "o* 

■  ii  M  con‘>'acts  which  the 

IN  PRICES  mills  had  before  prices 

were  fixed  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  As  these  contracts  are  at  much  higher 
prices,  and  will  take  the  output  of  the  larger  mills 
for  many  months  we  do  not  see  any  possibility  for 
lower  prices  on  stoves  and  furnaces  than  those  we 
now  quote.  But  if  by  any  chance  should  we  be 
able  to  reduce  our  prices  before  July  1st,  1918, 
we  guarantee  to  refund  you  the  difference  between 
the  new  price  and  the  price  you  pay.  Write  today. 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrg.«  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


RETAILERS’  35c  QUALITY 

COFFEE 

From  Wholesaler  Direct,  fresh  off  the  Roaster 


5  POUNDS  FOR 

Bean  oi*  Oround 


$1.25 

DELIVERED  FREE  WITHIN  300  MILES 

10  lbs.  DELIVERED  FREE  1000  MILES 

SatUfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Itefundcd 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,  233-239  Washington  St,  New  York 

ESTABUSHED  77  VEAR3 


WELL 


DRILLING 

PAYS 


WELL 


Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 

ihe  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


‘Eyes  Tired?” 

“Not  With  This  Lamp” 

To  make  writing  more  comfortable  or  reading  more  pleasant,  use  a  Rayo 
Lamp.  Its  soft  mellow  light  is  easy  on  your  eyes. 

RAYO  LAMPS  give  a  steady,  bright  light  without  flicker  or  flare.  Easy  to 
light — no  need  to  remove  either  chimney  or  shade.  Attractive  in  design 
and  finish.  Easy  to  keep  clean. 

Use  So-CO-ny  Kerosene  in  Rayo  Lamps.  It  is  pure,  carefully  refined — the 
oil  for  light.  And  ask  for  Rayo  Lamps  by  name. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICES 

ALBANY 

BUFFALO  BOSTON 
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^FeedYou^ 

oldNu^etsl 

rx 

H 

Feeding  corn  and  oats  at  present 
prices  is  like  feeding  your  cows  gold 
nuggets.  Stop  it!  Your  country  needs  your 
grain  and  you  need  the  money.  Follow  the  lead 
cf  an  army  of  farmers  who  are  feeding 

INTERNATIONAL 
Special  Dairy  Feed 

because  it  saves, and  costs  less  than  homegrown  grainsand  makes  thecows 
give  more  milk.  And  more  milk  at  present  sky-high  prices  means  more 
money  for  you.  International  Special  Dairy  Feed  means  that  you  will 

Get  More  MCk  Per  Cow 

— about  one  to  two  quarts  more  a  day.  It  is  palatable,  nutritious  and 
healthful — a  scientific  blending  of  grains,  cottonseed  meal  and  molasses. 
Order  your  supply  of  International  now — and  avoid 
freight  and  “oversold”  delays.  Go  to  your  local 
dealer  today.  If  he  does  not  handle  International, 
don’t  take  a  substitute — write  to  us.  For  more  milk 
you  must  have  International — the  choice  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  successful  dairymen.  Try  a  ton  today. 


INTERNATIONAL 
5UGAR  FEED  COMPANY 

Minneapolis  ,  Minn. 

Mills  At  Minneapolis  and  Memphis 


100  IBS 

mt  BfiCur') 

M*Nu^*cTu;i(o  ev 
OtTFRNATIONAl  5UCAK  FIFDC? 

US* 

^onM  lui  15  oo*s 

f AT  nr  .r»  4.50» 

CAMAMrOAATCSMiiai**  S0.fi0r. 

_ «?cc» 


^  You  2uonrnod  ihsLir 

KOW-KURE  CanMaJte  a  difference? 

i-  "  •  ' 

It  is  common  knowledge  in  thousands  of  the  best  d'^^ries  from  coa^  to  coast 
T^nw-TCure  has  HO  eoual  as  a  medicine-tonic  for  cows  that  • 

Such  common  ailments  as  Abortion,  ?fy*^’J^‘^a^ive’^medicinaTquTli 

Lost  Appetite  and  Bunches  are  promptly  eliminated  by  the  active  meaicii 

ties  of  Kow-Kure,  working  on  the  digestive  and  genital  organs. 

Is  a  preventiv;  of  disease,  the  occasional  use  Kow-Kure  will  pay  big 

Koi-Ku^“  will 

.0  ,h.  “t;”  f “LS.  ■»  won.  w,.h  he, 

.»d  not.  .he  pro™t  ... 

appearance  and  yield.  .  »  , 

Sold  by  druggists  and  feed  dealem;  packages. 

Send  for  free  treatise,  “The  Home  Cow  Doctor. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO., 

Lyndonville,  Vt. 


tjEAT^W- 


Easu  to  figure  the 

...  Profits 


^  Where  in  Western  Canada  you  can  buy  at  from  SIS. 
to  $30.  per  acre  good  farm  land  that  will  raise  20  to 
45  buahola  to  the  acre  of  $2.  wheat  it  s  easy  to  figure 
the  profits.  Many  Western  Canadian  farmers  (scores  of  them 

— - - - from  the  U.  S.)  have  paid  for  their  land  from  a  single  crop. 

Such  an  opportunity  for  100%  profit  on  labor  and  investment  is  worth  investigation. 
Canada  extends  to  you  a  hearty  invitation  to  settle  on  her 

FREE  Homestead  Lands  of  160  Acres  Ea;^ 

or  secure  some  of  the  low  priced  lands  in  Manitoba,  Saskatoh-^ 

Swan  orAlborta.  Think  what  you  can  with  wh^  atj 

$2.  a  bushel  and  land  so  easy  to  get. 

Oats,  Barley  and  Flax.  Mixed  Farming  and  cattle  raising.  . 

The  climate  is  healthful  and  agreeable,  railway  facilities  exceUent,  good  / / 

ocho^ollanTchu^^^^^^^^^  for  >tterature  an^ 

to  reduced  railway  rates  to  Supt.  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Lanaaa,  or  lo  ^ 

O.  G.  RUTLEDGE 

Syracnse.  N.  7. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


301  E>  Gcoetee  St. 
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Live  Stoj 

I 
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A  Well-bred  Guernsey  Sire 

The  picture  show-s  the  Guernsey  bull 
Victoria's  Rival  of  Salem  2S.S2n.  bred  and 
owned  by  Geo.  H.  Cable,  of  estcliestei 
Co  nty.  X.  Y.  ’’"bis  bull  took  firjt  prize 
as  three-year-old  at  Danbnry.  Conn., 
fair,  in  1017.  Ili.s  sire  was  l.ongwater 
Rival  14149,  and  dam  Victoria's  I’ride 
.‘14147. 


Town  Dairy  in  a  Livery  Stable 

AVc  have  a  town  of  .^,.000.  county  seat, 
where  milk  is  sold  for  12c  per  (piart.  Some 
of  us  are  figuring  on  a  plan  whereby  we 
can  start  a  dairy  in  our  town.  We  have 
a  large  brick  stable,  which  has  been  used 
for  a  livery  stable ;  would  hold  00  cows 
in  basement  where  the  liorses  were  kept, 
a  nice  warm  place  in  Winter  and  cool  in 
Summer.  This  community  furnishes  plen¬ 
ty  of  clover  hay  and  Timothy,  no  Alfalfa. 
Feed  would  be  on  an  average  the  country 
over,  help  would  be  normal,  all  other  ex¬ 
penses  normal.  If  this  jdace  was  fixed 


put  one  female  in  each  pen  and  leave  her 
there  with  her  young  until  it  is  time  for 
them  to  den  up  in  the  Fall.  With  experi¬ 
ence  you  can  figure  on  059f  breeding  and 
about  Oofy  raising  at  a  profit  of  at  least 
50<7f.  The  animals  eat  very  little  in 
Winter  time. 

I  buy  worn-out  horses  for  from  .$5  to 
$10  each,  and  get  about  half  back  from 
hide.  I  cook  the  meat  and  mix  with  corn- 
meal,  bran  and  flour,  and  hake  it  into  a 
biscuit,  and  then  dry  them,  and  do  all 
my  cooking  in  the  Winter.  A  hoard 
fence  three  feet  high  with  boards  one  foot 
high  at  top  planed  will  keep  skunks  un¬ 
less  it  snows  very  deep.  An  apron  of  1- 
inch  mesh  wire  about  one  foot  wide  around 
each  pen  will  keep  them  from  digging 
out.  My  experience  makes  it  safe  for 
me  to  say  the  skunk  will  pay  oUfe 
dividends  and  Belgian  hares  00%,  which 
goes  well  together.  I  feel  satisfied  that 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you  ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  **square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Guernsey  Bull.Victoria’s  Rival  of  Salem 


Up  clean,  sanitary  and  a  spc'cial  effort 
made,  could  a  proposition  like  this  be 
managed  at  a  profit?  AVe  would  have  a 
small  place  outside  for  exercise,  hut  iio 
pasture :  or.  in  other  words,  a  city  dairy. 
We  figured  when  a  cow  went  dry  to  sell 
her,  buy  another  and  do  no  breeding. 
Cows  would  he  kept  on  dry  feed  the  year 
round.  I  thought  probably  you  knew  of 
some  place  where  something  like  this  has 
been  tried.  C.  w. 

Ohio. 

This  plan  has  been  tried  in  several 
places.  We  do  not  know  just  how  it 
turned  out.  This  note  will  bring  the  story 
from  those  who  have  tried  it.  The  plan 
of  keeping  cattle  in  confinement  and  feed¬ 
ing  them  on  inirchased  fodder  and  grain 
is  old,  and  has  paid  well  in  many  cases. 
You  must  he  careful  before  you  start  fully 
to  satisfy  the  local  hoard  of  health.  In 
every  to'wn  of  that  size  there  will  be  many 
people  who  object  to  any  such  plan.  The 
stable  will  attract  flies  and  “smell  of  the 
barn.”  and  every  town  has  a  crowd  of 
people  with  very  delicate  noses.  They 
will  prevent  such  a  plan  if  they  can.  We 
would  get  advice  from  the  agricultural 
college  at  Columbus  and  the  experiment 
station  at  Wooster  before  starting.  In 
the  meantime  we  ask  (mr  readers  to  tell 
of  any  such  plan.  Did  it  work  out?  If 
not — what  killed  it  ? 


skunk  farming  will  pay  a  larger  <lividend 
than  black  fox  farming.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  skunk  skins  will  always  be  in  a  big 
demand  on  tin*  market,  as  they  are  used 
for  so  many  different  kinds  of  furs.  The 
present  pric<*  for  a  No.  1  skin  is  about 
$4. .■)().  and  for  breeding  stock  for  star  fe¬ 
males  about  $S.  P.  A.  coi.K. 

F.ssex  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  Chapter  on  Skunk  Farming 

I  have  kept  fur-hearing  animals  more 
or  less  for  five  years,  and  have  made  a 
study  of  .same.  Last  January  (1017 »  I 
started  in  to  make  a  bnsines.s  of  fur¬ 
farming  and  I  have  learned  more  since 
then  by  actual  experience  than  I  did  out 
of  all  the  books  I  could  buy. 

I  had  30  female  skunks  breed,  and  they 
had  102  young.  I  find  they  are  very  easy 
to  raise  if  they  are  kept  with  their  mother, 
but.  if  they  are  taken  from  the  mother 
any  time  during  the  Summer  and  put  to¬ 
gether  in  a  large  pen  they  will  kill  each 
other,  no  matter  how  much  they  are  fed. 
Part  of  my  skunks  I  left  with  their 
mothers  and  I  raised  Ou^  of  them. 

I  build  my  pens  10  feet  square,  and  in 
Winter  I  let  six  females  run  together  in 
one  pen.  About  March  1  1  put  one  malj? 
in  each  pen  and  take  him  out  Ai)ril  15. 
I  then  put  board  partitions  in  pens,  so 
,  ;is  to  make  ciicli  ]>en  »'ight  feet  snnare, 


The  Pastoral  Parson 
(Continued  from  page  1440.) 

that  seems  to  need  a  boost.  Here  is  one 
in  the  picture.  Two  of  the  children  are 
away  from  home.  The  boys  here  are  just 
starting  olT  to  the  next  town  to  church 
Avith  the  Parson.  Tie  has  just  cut  the  hair 
for  three  of  them.  On  the  way  back  they 
will  stop  at  llie  schoolhonse  near  by  and 
all  will  have  crackers  and  cocoa.  How 
hard  these  hoys  do  work  !  They  cut  hay 
all  over  the  neighborhood  an  1  bring  it 
home  on  a  two-wheeled  cart.  After  plant¬ 
ing  their  own  land  over  they  plant  land  on 
the  halves.  How  the  cocoa  and  cracker-s 
disappear  as  we  sit  around  the  stove  in 
the  old  abandoned  school-house  I  Their 
house  is  being  fixed  up  and  new  clap¬ 
boards  put  on  the  north  side.  We  will 
have  a  great  time  at  Christmas  in  the  old 
school-house.  The  windows  on  the  baok 
side  have  been  nailed  up. 

Ttr-V  Tims  Way. — What  a  time  of  it 
the  Parson  has  in  the  early  morning! 
Even  before  the  first  sign  of  red  apitears 
in  the  East  there  comes  a  loud  whisper, 
I‘apa.  can  I  come  to  bed  with  you?'’ 
And  so  Sit  comes  crawling  in.  Then 
comes  from  the  hack  porch  the  song  “My 
Country  'Tis  of  Thee.”  T.ittle  Clo.ssie 
has  his  morning  sing  of  school  songs  be¬ 
fore  he,  too,  comes  crawling  in  with 
Daddy.  If  the  Parson  turns  to  love  Sit 
awhile,  then  he  hears  a  plaintive  “turn 
this  wav.  Papa.”  and  when  he  turns  to¬ 
ward  the  little  boy,  then  Sit  feels  hurt 
and  begs  him  again  to  “turn  this  way.” 
So  the  poor  little  children  of  the  back  and 
louelv  roads  call  to  us  to  “turn  this  way. 
And  the  untold  number  of  staniug  chil¬ 
dren  across  the  reas  call  to  us  to  turn 
this  way.”  And  the  wounded  soldiers  iieed 
us  to  “turn  this  way”  with  all  our  might. 
And  though  some  or  -..11  of  these  ways  may 
be  new  wavs  for  us.  let  us  turn  toward 
them  at  this  Christmas  time,  and  keep  our 
hearts  and  faces  toward  them  till  the  cry 
is  nnst. 
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N.  Y.  Breeders’  Meeting 

The  New  York  State  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion  is  planning  for  an  extra  good  meeting 
this  season,  Jan.  8-10.  at  the  Onondaga 
Hotel,  Syracuse.  There  will  be  a  good 
battery  of  speakers,  including  Mr.  John  J. 
Dillon,  President  Schurnian  of  Cornell,  Dr. 
V.  A.  Moore,  Hon.  Cyrus  Miller,  Hon.  C. 
J.  Huson,  and  many  others.  At  this  time, 
when  the  whole  world  is  calling  for  meat 
and  milk  products,  and  when  America 
must  supply  most  of  the  demand,  the  live¬ 
stock  business  assumes  unusual  import¬ 
ance.  New  York,  as  the  great  dairy  State 
of  the  Union,  must  take  an  active  part 
in  this  war  campaign.  There  ought  to  be 
10.000  members  of  the  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  there  will  be  an  extra  effort  next 
year  to  enlarge  that  organization  so  as  to 
make  it  distinctly  representative  of  prac¬ 
tical  men.  The  initial  fee  is  $1,  with  $1 
as  the  annual  due.  Applications  may  be 
made  to  either  A.  E.  Brown,  secretary ;  or 
Wing  R.  Smith,  treasurer,  both  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  ;  or  to  the  president,  H.  B.  Harpend- 
ing,  Dundee,  N.  Y.  Here  is  a  chance  for 
breeders  and  stock  men  to  help. 


Wart 

I  have  a  heifer  two  years  old  that  has 
a  growth  on  the  right  side  of  her  neck, 
it  seems  to  be  near  the  windpipe,  it 
seems  only  to  be  grown  onto  the  .skin  as 
one  can  move  it  around  freely,  and  it 
seems  to  bleed  freely  at  intervals  and 
does  not  scab  over.  Can  you  tell  me 
Avhat  this  is  and  what  I  can  do  for  it? 

W.  J.  M. 

Smear  lard  on  the  sound  skin  around 
the  growth  and  then  apply  nitric  acid 
three  times  a  week  by  means  of  a  flat 
stick.  If  that  does  not  suffie  have  the 
growth  cut  out  by  a  surgeon.  A.  s.  A. 


1  SWINE  1 

-ID  XJ  O  O  S- 

Buy  a  good,  straight  pure-bred  gilt  and  do  your  bit 
to  help  make  up  that  40%  deficiency  in  brood  sows. 
Prices  average  654  higher  than  a  year  ago.  and  itill 
soaring.  Get  on,  now!  Pig.  will  grow  to  breeding 
age  soon  and  are  much  cheaper,  first  cost  only  con¬ 
sidered.  We  have  left  for  sale  4  gilts,  bred,  and  a 
few  Fall  pigs.  KlnderhookDnroc-Jersey  Asso. 
elation,  Roy  MeVaugh,  Sec.-Treas.,  KINDERHOOK,  N.  V. 

Wanled-Young  DPICS-S'cTI"* 

GOOD  UTILITY  STOCK.  The  Macnlff  Hor. 
ticultural  Co.,  52, 54  and  56  Vesey  St..  New  York.  N.Y. 

PiirR.hrnfl  0..  1  fi  Choice  pigs.  6-8  wks.  old ; 

I  UFo  DioO  Ua  li  vs  S  Juns  boars  and  gilts. 
J.  D.  SHELMIDINE  &  SONS,  Eorraine,  N.  Y. 

1  .%  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

HEREFORDS 

By  Champion  Prince  Real  and 
from  Prince  Kupert  8th,  cows 

STOCK  ALL  AGES 

If  you  want  the  best,  write 

ALEX  MORRISON, 

J.  W.  WEBB,  Owner 

RwiQQ  No  Fresh  Milkers. 

^  \aUellO  Sharpies,  Centre  Square.  Pa 

Grade  Bucks,  810;  -  Pure  Bucks,  830 

[  HORSES  1 

M  BromTel  PerckroD  StallioD 

Bound;  age.PyearB;  height.  16M hands;  weight,  1,600 lbs. 
1  Sorrel  Shire  Bred  Kegisterea  Stallion,  Age,  10  years; 
height,  17  hands;  weight,  1,700  lbs.  The  Stallionsare  guar¬ 
anteed  to  bo  Sure  Breeders  and  Produced  fine  colts.  Pre¬ 
miums  drawn  wherever  Exhibited  and  Gentle  to  Handle. 
Any  one  wishing  to  Buy  Thorough  Bred  Stallions  would 
be  to  their  Interest  to  come  and  see  them.  Full  Pedigree 
Given  of  Each  Stallion.  Prices  Right.  Address 

F.  P.  MILLER,  •  Bprlngtown,  Pa. 

N.  B.  Also  include  1  Pair  of  Kentucky  Mules,  8  years. 

ONE  »«.  MORGAN  FILLY 

5  years  old;  16  hands  high;  1,150  lbs.;  Black:  a 
Peanty;  never  done  any  work  but  under  Saddle. 
T.  Maxwell,  -  Arnold,  Pa. 

For  Sale— 2  Reg.  Percheron  IVlares 

Also  young  stallion.  E.  R.  McCONNELL,  Wellington,  Ohio 

SHETLAND  PONIES 

200  Head  to  select  from.  Twenty-six 
(&  I  years  experience.  Write  Dept.  L,  for  cata- 

*1  logue.  THE  SHAOTtIDE  FARMS,  North  Btnton,  Ohio 

DOGS 

STe  BERNARD  puppies 

Born  Sept,  20th.  They  are  good  specimens  and  sure 
to  please.  Males,  818;  females,  815.  This  is  ^ 
catalog  price  and  the  first  money  buys  them.  My 
Poultry  and  Stock  catalog  is  free  for  the  asking.  It's 
interesting.  EDWIN  A.  SOUDEB,  Telford,  Pa. 

Airedales  and  Collies 

pups,  grown  dogs,  and  brood  matrons.  Large  in¬ 
structive  list,  5c.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland,  Iowa 

For  Chr^tmaia  ExtrH  Choics  Airedale  Pups 

Also  a  nice  young  bitch.  Pedigreed  stock. 

FRANK  MEAD,  .  Ameuia,  N.  Y, 

Registered  Airedale 

Willow  Spring  F arm,  R.  No.  SBrFort  Byron, N.Y ^ 

AirariwlA  Plinnia*  Finest  breeding.  Few  of 

flirsuaiv  ruppies  other  breeds.  Farm 

raised.  Address  DARE,  403  W.  57th  St.,  New  York 

O.ms  Bloodhounds  and  Guinea  Ptge 

V^Ollie  A  ups  NELSON  BROS.,  Geovb  City,  Fa. 

1  FERRETS 

■  I  raise  them  by  the  thous- 

K  JL  ands  all  kinds.  Buy 

LEVI  FARNSWORTH.  New  London.  Ohio 

sizes;  any  number. 

errexsror  oaie  ^Iso  Fox  Terriers  and 
Angora  Kittens.  C.  JEWELL,  Spencek,  O. 


AYRSHIRES 


Id  cold  climates,  or  rugged  hills  and  with  scanty  feed — 

AYRSHIRES 


make  record  production.  On  good  pasture 
and  high  feed  they  are  unequalled.  They 
are  Healthy,  Vigorous,  Beautiful  and,  best 
of  all,  PROFITABLE  no  matter  what  the 
cost  of  feed.  MILK  is  3.96  per  cent  grade. 
Passes  all  state  and_  city  requirements. 
Just  cows  won’t  do  in  these  times — you 
must  have  PRODUCERS.  Send  for 
information  and  list  of  breeders. 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 

C.M.  WINSLOW, Sec’y,  21  Park  St..  Brandon. Vt, 


WORLD’S  CHAMPION 

AYRSHIRES 

WE  OFFER  BULL  CALF,  dam: 

Garclaugh  Bloomer’s  Nell 

(Picture  above) 

Sired  by  Deubler’s  Favorite,  a  grandson 
of  Auchenbrain  Brown  Kate  4th,  A.  R. 
Record ;  23022  lbs.  milk ;  1080  lbs,  butter. 
A  few  cows  and  heifers  for  sale.  VVrite 
for  particulars,  stating  just  what  you  want, 

Penshurst  Farm,  Narberth,  Pa. 


ANIMALSpoTsale 

Run  mostly  light.  $76  and  up.  Top-notch 
breeding;  everytliing  guaranteed  that  leaves 
the  farm,  or  money  back. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Washingtonville,  Orange  County.  New  York 


CUERNSEYS 


Persistent  Production  is  a  Characteristic  of 

the  Breed.  ^  Tw©  Y«ar01d  Uelfer  In  Now  York  prodncod 
Ineno  year  712  lbs.  of  butter  fet  ond  12,C70  lbs.  of  milk, 
^  besides  crlvinj;  birth  to  a  vigorous  calf  a  n^otb  after 
the  completion  of  record. 


j^r  Write  for  the 

W  ••STOP  Y  OF  THE 

F  guernsey  cow." 

American  Gnemsej 
Cattle  Qnb 

^  Box  R 

'/  Peterboro.  N.  H. 


Oak  Farms  Guernseys 

Our  herd  has  been  tested  annually  for  the  past  three 
years  for  tuberculosis  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Aniuiiil 
Industry.  Every  animal  sold  subject  to  60  days  retest. 

We  are  offering  three  bulls  largo  enough 
for  service,  priced  from  $150  to  ^00.  Send 
for  extended  pedigrees  and  description, 

W.  S.  KERR.  Mgr.  COHASSET.  MASS. 


FOREST  DALE  FARM 

REGISTERED 


GUERNSEYS 


Bona  and  Daughters  of  “Ijiugwater  Uemoiistrator,’ 
Mixter  Demonstrator,  Yoemau’sKing  of  the  May,  Jeth- 
roe’s  Mosher  of  Foreatdale.  From  A,  It.  Cows. 

Also  Grade  PERCHERON  HORSES,  all  ages. 

Registered  CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS. 

RICHARD  D.  OsFOREST,  Prop.,  AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 


3  Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calves  for  SALE 

Grandson  of  Imp.  Golden  Secret  of  Lily  wale,  also 
Langwater  and  a  Masher  Sequel  Strain.  Send  for 
pedigrees  of  description.  Prices  850  and  upward. 
Addison  B.  Kriebel,  B.D.  U,  Morristown,  Pa. 


GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF 

4  mos.  old,  rich  in  blood  of  Glenwood  Boy,  L.'iiig- 
water,  May  King  and  lippt.swood  Daisy  Pearl.  Price 
reasonable.  FB£1>  BEIBEK,  Butler,  Pa. 


TARDELLFARMSGUERMSEYSo^rrntl 

bull  ealves  for  sale  from  one  to  seven  months.  Out 
of  Advanced  Register  dams  with  good  records  and 
by  splendid  sires.  TARBELL  FARMS.  Smithville  Flats.  N.Y. 


ForSale- 

sie  blood.  H 


Reg.  Guernsey  Bulls  gov. 

BAYES  C.  TAYLOR,  P.  O.  1 


Rose,  Glenwood, 
of  Cheneand  Jesj 
Embkeeville,  Pa. 


NewYork  Guernsey  Breeders  Assn.  S'"?"  la^ 

Send  for  list.  JAMES  H.  SEAMAN,  Sec..  Glens  Falls,  N.v! 


I  OFFER  FOR  SALE  Bome  very  desirable  young  specimens  of 

RegisteredGUERNSEY  CALVES 

GEO.  H.  CABLE  North  Salem,  N.Y. 


SHEEP 


Hampshire  Lamb  Rams 

sold;  few  ewe  Iambs.  HASLETT  BROS.,  Seneca,  N 


Reg.ShropshireRamLambsTuvESirRSSliw^,^^^^^^^^^^ 


Breed  Berksliires— They  Pay 

Economize  on  corn.  You  can  produce  market  toppers  cMefly  on  Inexpensive  feeds.  Write 

to  triftsft  fnr  nnr#»«  Mn  oi-  _ I— L; ur ••  a  t  i 


[  American  Berkshire  Association 

i  LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
ATHIGHWOOD: 

1  Letter  from  Alson  VV.  Wood.  East  Georgia. 

Vt.:  " Pi£:s  have  arrived  safely  and  I  am  well 
>  pleased  with  them."  We  seek  to  produce  Berk- 
1  shires  with  size,  scale  and  prolificacy.  If  you 

1  want  the  dumpling  kind,  buy  elsewhere. 

1  H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Box  15,  Dundee, N.Y. 

Berkshires 

Young  pigs  our  specialty.  Spring  pigs  all  sold. 
Customers  well  pleased.  We  are  now  booking 
orders  for  September  farrowed  pigs,  sired  by  tbo 
two  great  breeding  boars.  The  Grandson's  Duke 
171000  and  Lakeside  Masterpiece  212448.  Regis¬ 
tered  and  delivered  free  of  charge.  For  good 
stock  write  us.  H.  GRIMSHAW.  North  East.  Pa. 

FLINTSTONE  FARM 

SPRiNGBANK 

1  DALTON,  MASS, 

BERKSHIRES 

offers  a  few  fall  boars  and  some  spring 

sow  pigs,  well  grown,  thrifty  individuals, 

'  farrowed  in  litters  of  8  to  14. 

I  am  booking  orders  for  bred  Gilts  and  Sows  to  far¬ 
row  in  March,  1918.  Showed  9  Springbank  April 
farrowed  pigs  in  under  6  months  class  at  Spring- 
field,  Oct.  17th,  and  was  in  the  money  6  times. 

WATSON,  Marbtedale,  Conn. 

HOME  OF 

Two  Great  Berkshire  Sires 

.SunorhliR’l  rH  205540.  Sired  by  Snperbus,  his 
ouperuus  laa  ^  daughter  of  Masterpiece. 

ftvmhnlflnr  ilr  2nd,  241488.  Junior  Champion 
OjlllUUIOOl,  ur.  boar  at  >!ational  Swine  Show, 
as  well  as  two  other  State  Fairs  in  1917. 

CRYSTAL  SPRING  STOCK  FARM 

G.  Smith  &  Sons,  Inc.  Seely ville.  Pa. 

YOUNG  BOAR 

Farrowed  April  11, 1917,  out  of  Jitter  of  eleven.  Sire, 
Successor’s  Feaniaiight  194311,  by  Lord  Premier’s 
Successor;  Dam,  Spriiig  Lass  1964.)7,  wliose  sire  was 
Hival’s  Majestic  Lee.  This  boar  is  a  fine  Individual 
and  weighs  about  200  lbs.  Price,  $60.  ALSOTIUOS 
of  fall  pigs  from  $40  up. 

SUNRISE  FARM,  John  P.  Davis,  CHELSEA.  VT. 

BERKSHIRE  OWlIie 

We  are  offering  outstanding  pigs  at  prices  which 
will  encourage  farmers  to  profit  by  breeding  pure 
bred  stock.  Trios  no  akin.  Out  of  large,  vigorous 
sows  and  sired  by  great  boars  of  the  breed.  Let  us 
send  you  our  price  list  and  be  convinced. 

Thomliebank  Farms,  Glen  Spey,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.Y. 

Big  Type  Berkshires 

Majestic  Mammoth,  wt.  407  lbs.  at  7  months 
w:is  bred  and  raised  by  me.  Special:  Book¬ 
ing  oriiers  for  bred  sows  and  gilts.  Mini¬ 
mum  Prices:  Weaned  pigs,  $30  each; 
bred  sows  and  gifts,  8100  each. 

CH  PARTFR  WHITGUERN  FARM 
.  n.  west  CHESTER,  PA 


Selected  Boar  Pigs 

Four  to  eight  weeks  old  boars,  $15.00 
each.  Registered.  Bred  close  up  to 
the  leading  winning  Berkshires  of 
1914,  1915.  1916  and  1917.  Order 
direct  from  this  advertisement. 

BROOKLANDS  FARMS,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Berkshire  Department 


We  offer  for  Sale  OrDVCUIDf 

a  choice  lot  of  A311ilvrL.i3AHAV£4  A  Ivjld 

from  2  to  7  months  of  age.  Both  sexes.  Good  indi¬ 
viduals.  Excellent  breeding.  Prices  reasonable. 

Tarbell  Earms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Large  Berkshires 

al.  Terms  reasonable.  Berkshire  booklet  free 

UAVIB  WIANT,  Huntington  Mills,  Pa 


u 


HOLSTEINS 


□ 


Stevens'  Farm 

HOLSTEINS 

K  Holstein  heifer  calves,  $16 
and  $20  each,  two  calves  and 
registered  bull  calf  for  $00. 
Registered  heifer  and  bull 
calves  all  ages. 

All  from  hiakproducing  dams 

PAUL  H.  STEVENS,  Cortl*nd.  N.  Y. 


Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 

200  extra  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked  cows. 


ily 

A  number  are  recently  flesh  and  others  due  to 
freshen  soou.  They  are  heavy  producers  and  will 
please  you. 

large,  well  bred  two  and  three  year  old  heifers 
bred  to  good  registered  H.  F.  bulls.  All  stock  sold 
with  a  full  guarantee.  Special  price  on  car  load  lots. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON  Springdale  Farms,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Phone  116  or  1176  M 


100 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

inn  cows.  They  are  good  size  and  large 
lUU  producers., 

3ft  Fresh  and  nearby  springers.  Grade  Heifer 
U  calves.  Registereil  heifer  calves  and  Regist¬ 
ered  bull  calves.  Also  service  bulls  all  ages.  If  you 
want  the  best  we  can  please  you. 

„  WEBSTER  &  WADSWORTH 

Dept.  Y  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Phone  14-F-5 


Phone  43-F-2  McCraw 


“  V ery  W ell  Pleased 

with  the  bull  for  the  price  I  paid”  writes 
a  customer.  We  have  a  Holstein  Bull 
Calf  priced  at  $50  that  will  please  you. 

Markham  &  Puffer,  Avon,  N.  Y. 

Spot  Farm  Holsteins 

$15  to  $20  eacH 

for  %  Holstein  Heifer  Calves, 
jexpress  paid  in  lots  of  5.25  high 
trade  close  springer  cows,  fine 
ndividuals,  heavy  milkers.  40 
heifers;  35  fancy  yearlings,  12 
registered  cows  ,  36  registered 
heifers ;  registered  and  high 
grade  bulls. 

J.C.  REAGAN.Tully.N  Y, 

A  Flat  Pocket-book 

Cuts  no  ice  as  onr  prices  are  low.  Male- calves  half 
value.  Cows,  yearling  heifers  and  heifer  calves 
that  can't  be  beat  for  quality  and  price.  Herd  sires 
are  top  notchers.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  122- 
acre  alfalfa  farm  for  sale. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  H.  Rivenburgh,  R.  1,  Stockbridge,  New  York 


c 


SWINE 


ISO  PICS  SHIPPED  G.  0.  D. 

SO  CHESTER  WHITES  AND  MEDIUM  YORKSHIRE  CROSS.  3 
weeks  old,  $7.00  50  BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESTER  WHITES 

CROSS,  8  weeks  old,  $7.00.  50  0. 1.  C.  &  LARGE  YORKSHIRE 
CROSS, $7.  Tliese  Pigs  are  from  Large, Growthy  stock. 
60  Shoats,  12  weeks  old,  (10.  1).  REEVES,  Laiiuglon,  Mam. 


“HAMPSHIRES”* 

Pigs  any  age  ;  bred  gilts  for  fall  farrow.  . 

Free  circular.  Registered  Guernsey  Bulls,  1 

LOCUST  UWN  FARM,  Bird-ln-HanJ,  Box  R,  Pa.f 

REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES  ^^e 

Boars.  Gilts,  Bred  gilts  and  Pigs.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Rldgely  Manor  Farm,  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 

FOR  PURE  BRED  TAMWORFH  SWINE 

write  or  visit  WESTVIICW  STOCK  FARM,  It. 
F.  1).  No.  1.  Winston-Salem.  North  Carolina 

Of  >e-- An  gust  boars  $30  each. 

Reff  O  I  C  PIGS  IIEADY  to  ship,  silver 

^  reasonable. 

BKIJB.4KEU  BROS.,  MIFFUSTOWJS,  FA. 


Reg.  0. 1.  G.and  Chester  WhitePige 


ROGERS 
New  York 


HOLSTEINS 


30  Head  Reg.  Holsteins  tti!^S%ffe®or 

real  estate.  HARRY  VAIL.  New  Milford,  Orange  Co..  N.  y! 


Reg.  Holstein  Bulls 

lYearllng,  son  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs 
3  Bull  Calves,  Grandsons  of  Pontiac 
Korndyke 

J.  S.  Beckwith,  -  Albion,  N.  Y. 


CALVES 

to  830.  Sliip  anywliere.  Purebred  registered  Hol- 
steins,  al]  ages.  F.  H.  WOOD,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Heifers  forSale~^'^®  ^  J®®'*  ©f  stawe 

e  I VI  room,  we  are  offering  some 

fine  bied  »nd  nn-bred  pure-bred  Holstein-Friesiai 
heifers  at  reasonable  prices.  Nothing  under  oigh 
mouths  of  age.  J.  L.  White  &  Son,  D  ‘  - 


o  &  Son, Lock®,  N.Y 


family  of  biar  pr<^uc«r8  and  increaso  your 
profits.  Write  for  pedlarrees  and  prices.  Have  a  pair  for  $150. 
R*  S.  JARVIS.  Riventde  Fruit  end  Stoek  Firmf,  Hartwiek  Seminary.  N.T. 

CALVES  SHIPPED  CO.  D. 

12  choice  Holstein  Heifer  calves^S  Bull  calves, 
nicely  marked,  from  Heavy  milkers.  830  each. 
D.  REFVFS,  .  Lexington,  Mass. 

Maple  Lawn  Holsteins 

nigh  grade  heifer  calves  airad  by  regiatered  sire.  Dam’s  recoi  <! 
29  lbs.  Two  high  grade  heifer  calves  and  registered  bull  calf 
$60.  Fifty  tine  fresh  grade  cowe.  Everything  in  Holsteins  both 
registered  and  grades. 

C.  W.  ELLIS,  Jr.  Maple  Lawn  Farm,  Cortland,  N.  T, 
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Order  NOW! 


The  Nation  !g  mobilized  for  war  ser¬ 
vice.  Raw  materials  are  being  fast  di¬ 
verted  for  Government  use.  To  make 
sure  of  having  an  Indiana  Silo  next  year, 
order  now.  It  will  cost  nothing  to  do  this 
and  it  will  save  you  much  money  later  on. 

This  is  no  time  for  experiments.  You 
need  a  proved,  practical  silo.  You  need  an 
Indiana  Silo.  Sixty  thousand  Indiana 
Silos  are  now  in  use.  Every  owner  is 
a  booster. 

The  war  is  demanding  the  products  of 
the  farm.  An  Indiana  Silo  will  make  your 
com  go  twice  as  far.  It  means  you  can 
feed  twice  as  much  stock  or  keep  the  same 
number  of  head  on  half  the  grain.  It 
means  cheapwr  costs  for  producing  beef 
and  rK)rk.  It  means  increased  production 
of  milk  and  butter.  It  means  money  for 
you  and  victory  for  the  cause. 

Write  today  for  catalog  end  our 
special  offer  to  early  buyers. 
Address  nearest  office. 

THE  INDIANA  SILO  COMPANY 

CIS  Tnlon  Bldg**  •  •  •  •  •  Anderson,  Indinnii 

Kan'ia«City«  ftia* 


HOG  FOOD; 


25<  to  30?(  protein — fat.  Less  than  ton 
lots,  3c  lb.  In  100  lb.  bags.  Most  econom¬ 
ical  and  efficient.  Ask  for  Samples. 


Consolidated  Digester  Tankage 

Meat  and  bone.  AOi  to  455f  protein — 125f  fat. 

$65.00  per  ton.  Less  than  ton  lots,  4c  lb. 
CONSOLIDATED  DRESSED  BEEF  CO. 
Offenhauser  Department  E 

Stock  Yards  Philadelphia,  Pa^ 


ciiMiimitiMiiuiiuumimiuiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiMitiiiimiiiiMitniiimitiiiininiiniinimiiminiMuniiiiii  s 

I  The  Best  of  Tankage  l| 

I  shotild  bo  fed  to  your  hogs.  Don't  taUo  a  chance  || 
i  and  food  them  poor  low-gi'iido  niatcriiil.  Bo  sure  |  = 
|i  of  your  tankagoand  protect  your  Block  by  using  || 

11  Ideal  Digester  Tankage  i| 

|i  Made  from  the  best  of  meat  serap,  carefully  || 
1 1  sterilized.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  results.  |  = 
ii  we  will  return  your  money.  Order  now  while  || 
1 1  we  can  supply  you.  =  1 

sS  I’riees.  Feeding  Directions,  || 

etc.,  free  on  request.  =  I 

e| 

IVe  also  make  “Ideal  Meal  1 1 

Scraps”  best  for  increased  || 

egg  production  in  winter.  || 

t^rite  for  prices,  etc.  1 1 

IDEAL  RENDERING  CO.  If 

NORTH  WALES,  PA.  || 


Books  Worth  Baying 

Landscape  Gardening,  Parsons . 2.00 

Lawn  Making.  Barron....... .  Lio 

Fertilizers  and  Crops,  Van  Slyke....  2.60 
Weeds  of  Farm  and  Garden,  Bammel  1.60 

Book  of  Wheat,  Dondlinger . .  2.00 

Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard,.  1.00 
Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King....  1.60 

Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmlth .  .60 

Khe  Boll,  King .  1.60 

THE  RURAL  NE-W-YORKER, 

833  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Farm  Women’s  Facts  and  Opinions 


Equal  Suffrage. — Just  at  awakenine 
time  on  the  morning  after  election,  it 
seemed  as  if  all  the  -whistles  in  the  distant 
city  were  being  tooted  and  blown  in  a 
pa?an  of  victory.  Had  Germany  surren¬ 
dered  or  had  equal  suffrage  won?  Alas! 
It  was  only  the  whistling  of  the  wind  on 
the  telephone  wires.  But  later  in  the  day 
the  news  came  that  woman  suffrage  had 
actually  won  out  by  a  good  majority.  The 
cook  in  the  pantry  exclaimed,  “My,  we 
must  begin  to  read  I”  and  the  mender  at 
the  sewing  machine  thought  of  the  time 
that  she  heard  Susan  B.  Anthony  talk  on 
woman  suffrage  lO  long  ago,  a  frail  little 
old  lady,  but  a  lady  every  inch;  of  the 
brave  men  and  women  all  down  the  year* 
who  bad  championed  equal  rights  in  the 
face  of  opposition  and  ridicule,  and  here 
apparently  in  the  cycle  of  a  day,  our  own 
Empire  State  bad  boldly  led  the  East  in 
the  movement  -which  will  in  time  include 
the  whole  country.  But  we  realize  that 
it  was  no  matter  of  chance,  this  victory 
for  woman  suffrage.  All  over  the  State, 
men  and  women  have  been  thinking  and 
working,  and  the  result  is  a  beautiful  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  effect  of  patient  and  dignified 
effort  toward  a  desired  end.  In  our  own 
election  district  two  years  ago,  some  en¬ 
thusiastic  persons  decided  to  have  an 
equal  suffrage  rally.  They  did  not  get 
speakers  from  some  city,  but  stood  befora 
the  audience  and  gave  their  own  convic¬ 
tions  simply,  earnestly,  just  as  they  them¬ 
selves  felt  about  the  question.  School 
children,  ardent  little  suffragists,  distrib¬ 
uted  literature  throughout  the  community. 
And  our  election  district  this  year  was 
one  of  the  very  few  in  the  county  to  give 
a  good  majority  for  woman  suffrage.  It 
has  doubtless  been  a  common  experience 
all  over  the  State  that  special  effort  has 
i)!-ought  its  reward.  Some  people  regard 
woman  suffrage  as  a  calamity.  A  dentist 
in  the  city  gave  his  opinion  that  it  -was 
the  greatest  mistake  that  the  country 
had  made  in  a  hundred  years.  /‘But  then,” 
said  he.  “there’s  one  consolation ;  it  can’t 
po.ssibly  turn  out  to  he  as  bad  as  I  think 
it'.s  going  to.”  Speaking  further,  he  said. 
“If  you  country  men  and  country  -women 
could  control  the  vote  it  wouldn’t  he  so 
had.  hut  where  one  of  you  goes  to  the 
jiolls  there  will  he  a  dozen  from  the  city, 
and  there  you  are!”  It  is  most  discour¬ 
aging  to  try  to  argue  with  a  dentist.  Yon 
cannot  debate  successfully  -when  your  ar¬ 
ticulation  is  impeded  by  a  mirror,  several 
fingers  and  thumbs  and  a  drilling  machine. 
And  the  need  for  continuous  drilling  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  greatest  just  after  he  gives 
what  he  considers  a  knockdown  argument. 
Doubt le.-5s  his  views  of  the  value  of  the 
city  vote  are  too  pessimistic,  but  there 
may  be  something  in  what  he  says,  that 
the  country  vote  is  especially  valuable; 
and  if  it  is  true  it  behooves  every  country 
•woman  to  see  that  each  vote  in  her  house¬ 
hold  is  cast,  and  cast  thoughtfully  and 
intelligently. 

Walking  Off  a  Cold. — Did  you  ever 
try  taking  a  long  -walk  to  break  up  a 
cold?  Sometime  when  your  bones  ache 
and  your  throat  is  raw  and  sore,  your 
nerves  quiver  aud  your  bead  aches  and 
bed  looks  to  he  the  most  attractive  spot 
in  the  world,  try  wrapping  yourself  warm¬ 
ly  and  take  to  the  road.  Strike  an  easy 
pace  and  -walk  until  you  are  tired.  Do 
not  call  on  your  friends — they  will  appre¬ 
ciate  you  more  when  you  are  less  of  a 
germ-spreader.  Visit  a  hilltop,  follow 
some  rabbit  tracks,  whistle  a  inarching 
tune  and  play  you  are  a  soldier — there 
are  plenty  of  interesting  things  to  do,  even 
on  a  bleak  Winter  day.  Go  to  bed  early 
and  have  plenty  of  fresh  air  in  the  sleep¬ 
ing  room.  Do  not  attempt  to  do  any  very 
hal'd  or  heavy  work  for  a  day  or  so,  aud 
the  chances  are  that  the  symptoms  will 
have  disappeared  by  the  third  day.  This 
has  been  proven  to  he  a  real  cure  aud  is 
better  than  medicine,  for  it  uses  nature’s 
own  remedies. 

A  Washday  Suggestion. — Whon  bang¬ 
ing  out  the  washing  on  a  cold  Winter  day, 
sort  out  the  handkerchiefs  by  themselves. 
Take  them  by  the  corners  in  bunches  of 
i  five  or  six  and  attach  a  clothespin  (of  the 
;  spring  variety!  to  each  bunch.  Then 
i  when  you  go  out  into  the  cold  you  can 
hang  out  throe  or  four  dozen  handker¬ 
chiefs  iu  a  collide  of^  minutes  and  the 
fingers  -will  not  have  time  to  get  chilled. 
Washcloths  may  be  hung  iu  the  same 
manner,  but  iu  smaller  huucbes. 

Caring  for  the  Wringer.  _ —  The 
wringer  may  be  kept  clean  and  in  good 
condition  by  the  use  of  naphtha  or  scour¬ 
ing  soap.  When  the -washing  is  done,  loosen 
the  wringer  screws,  reverse  the  gears  if 
run  hv  power,  or  turn  backward,  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  getting  the  fingers  caught, 
then  press  the  cake  of  soap  firmly  against 
the  rolls,  moving  it  hack  and  forth  as  they 
turn  so  as  to  soap  them  all  over.  Scrub 
with  a  small  brush,  using  more  soap  if 
necessary,  and  rinse  with  Clean  water, 
lieave  the  screws  loose  until  the  wringer 
is  needed  again. 

Bathing  a  Chicken. — In  preparing  a 
chicken  for  the  kettle  or  roastiiig-pan, 
after  the  singeing  is  done  wash  it  with 
warm  water  and  soap,  using  a  small  scrub 
brush  and  giving  it  a  final  rinse  with 
clean  water.  As  hens  have  oily  skins  and 
ai-e  accustomed  to  take  their  baths  in  road 
dust,  it  is  very  necessary  that  soap  should 


he  used  to  make  them  clean  enough  for 
food.  MRS.  A.  6.  DOREN. 


Some  Specially  Desirable  War  Breads 

To  some  people  brown  breads  have 
never  appealed.  They  have  been  regarded 
as  a  cheap  form  of  bread,  and  too  often 
they  have  been  considered  as  not  so  handy 
for  ordinary  use  a.s  the  white  loaf,  as  they 
have  to  he  eaten  while  warm  and  could 
not,  therefore,  be  made  ahead.  To  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  present  day  new 
methods  of  using  other  eere.als  than  all 
wheat  in  the  making  of  bread  has  over¬ 
come  all  these  objections.  The  new  war 
breads  are  not  only  tender  in  texture  and 
delicious  in  flavor,  but  by  a  judicious  use 
of  yeast  they  may  he  made  ahead  and 
eaten  cold  fully  as  w^ell  as  the  usual  white 
flour  yeast  loaf. 

Wheat  is  now  greatly  needed  for  our  i 
own  soldiers,  and  for  shipment  to  the 
Allies.  Potatoes  are  bulky,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  undesirable  for  sending  abroad.  But 
they  are  excellent  food,  and  make  a  fine 
substitute  for  part  of  the  wheat  flour  in 
a  loaf  nearly  as  white  and  attractive  and 
with  ns  good  keeping  qualities  as  the  bet¬ 
ter  known  white  loaf  of  the  past.  Rice 
also  makes  a  fine  white  bread  when  used 
as  a  substitute  for  part  of  the  wheat  in 
the  family  loaf.  Both  of  these  in  the  new 
■w’ar  breads  will  appeal  to  those  who  are 
sure  they  do  not  like  brown  breads.  Corn- 
meal  and  oatmeal  each  make  fine  yeast 
breads  used  with  a  certain  amount  of 
-w'heat  flour.  We  cannot  at  present  prices 
of  these  cereals  say  they  make  a  cheaper 
bread,  but  their  general  use  will  liberate 
thousands  of  barrels  of  -wheat  flour  for  | 
the  use  of  the  soldiers,  and  we  .should  all  > 
he  patriotic  enough  to  do  anything  we  can 
toward  helping  in  this  great  cause.  We 
will  at  the  same  time  be  bettering  our 
own  physical  condition  by  subsitiiting 
the.se  fo(^s. 

Potato  Bread. — Four  cups  boiled  mash¬ 
ed  potatoes,  eight  cups  flour,  one-half  cup 
sweet  milk  or  water,  four  tablespoons 
sugar,  four  tablespoons  fat,  1%  teaspoons 
salt,  one-half  cake  compressed  yeast  dis¬ 
solved  in  one-fourth  cup  -warm  water. 
The  above  amounts  make  three  loaves  at 
a  cost  of  26  cents,  exclusive  of  labor.  The 
kneadinga  are  two,  as  for  wheat  bread, 
excepting  that  the  first  dough  is_  much 
Btiffer,  the  second  one  softer.  It  is  first 
kneaded  into  a  hard  loaf.  After  rising 
to  double  the  hulk  it  is  put  into  the  pans, 
where  it  again  gets  light,  baking  at  least 
45  minutes. 

Rice  Yeast  Bread. — One-half  cup  milk, 
seven  cups  boiled  rice,  eight  cups  flour, 
four  tablespoons  sugar,  the  same  of  fat, 
1^?  teaspoons  salt,  one-half  cake  com-  j 
pressed  yeast  dissolved  in  one-fourth  cup  ' 
warm  "water.  Scald  the  milk,  pour  over  I 
fat,  sugar  and  salt.  Cool  and  add  the  ' 
yeast,  rice  and  flour,  and  give  the  usual  | 
two  manipulations.  The  first  dough  is 
stiff,  the  second  so  soft  R  will  need  a 
spoon  to  stir  it  in  placing  it  iu  the  pans. 
Bake  45  minutes,  when  a  very  moist, 
white  loaf  is  obtained.^  keeping  moist 
longer  than  the  usual  white  loaf. 

Oatmeal  Yeast  Bread. — One  cup  milk 
or  water,  one  teaspoon  salt,  one  table¬ 
spoon  fat.  two  tablespoons  sugar,  one  cup 
rolled  oats,  214  (“ups  wheat  flour,  one-lmlf 
cake  compressed  yeast,  one-fourth  cup 
warm  water.  Scald  the  liquid  and  pour 
over  the  rolled  oats,  sugar,  salt  and  fat. 
Let  cool  until  lukewarm.^  aud  add  the 
yeast  and  flour.  Knead  into  hard  loaf, 
let  rise,  knead  again  aud  place  in  pam 
When  light  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  45 
minutes  to  one  hoiir.  This  makes  a  very 
fine  flavored,  nut-like  brown  loaf. 

Cornmeal  Y’east  Bread. — IVi  cups  milk 
or  water  and  two-thirds  cup  corn  made 
into  a  mush  by  slowly  sifting  the  meal, 
white  or  yellow,  into  the  boiling  liquid. 
Add  the  sugar,  salt  and  fat  cool.  Add 
veast  aud  1 1-3  cups  flour  and  knead 
into  hard  loaf.  Let  rise  aud  knead  in 
one  more  cup  of  flour,  put  into  pans,  let 
rise  again  and  hake  slowly  at  least  one 
hour.  This  dough  is  stiffer  and  stickier 
than  the  usual  one.  but  if  the  above 
method  of  mixing  is  followed  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  corn  loaf  is  the  result. 

The*  amount  of  yeast  given  for  all  these  i 
recipes  is  for  a  short  process,  3^2  to  four 
hours.  By  using  half  the  quantity  equally 
good  results  are  obtained  in  five  hours. 
If  homemade  soft  yeast  is  preferred  it 
should  be  sweet,  active  yeast,  and  an 
amount  used  (not  more  than  the  liquid 
constituents  given)  that  will  raise  the 
bread  in  a  reasonable  time,  using  slightly 
less  liquid.  These  breads  may  be  raised 
over  night  in  the  big  hard  loaf  stage,  as 
in  the  usual  yeast  bread.  All  four  of 
these  cereal  substitutes  may  be  found  in 
any  grocery  store,  which  is  not  always 
the  case  with  rye  and  barley,  as  yet. 

MABEL  G.  FEINT. 


The  Home  Dressmaker 
(Continued  from  page  1451) 
slipped  over  this;  often  it  is  little  more 
than  two  straight  pieces  draped  together 
at  shoulders  and  waist.  There  is  a  real 
economy  in  this  fashion,  as  it  is  possible 
to  use  the  same  foundation  for  a  plain 
or  dressy  costume.  Sleeveless  Russian 
blouses  are  often  used  over  such  a  foun¬ 
dation,  being  finished  with  an  elaborate 


Keeps  Our  FREE  Horse 
Book  In  His  Library 


A.  n.  Abel,  Moscow,  Idaho,  writes:  —  '^our 
book  is  exceedingly  interesting,  superbly 
edited  and  reflects  credit  upon  its  compilers, 

I  keep  it  in  my  library  for  referctwe. " 

SAVE^IS^HORSE 


(tnie  Mark.  B«slat«red) 


is  sold  with  a  signed  Guarantee  to  cure  Ringbone, 
Thoropin,  SPAVIN — or  Shoulder.  Knee,  Ankle, 
Hoof  or  Tendon  Disease — or  money  returned. 
Every  year  for  over  22  years,  Save-The- Horse 
has  cured  thousands  of  stubborn  and  supposedly 
incurable  cases  after  all  other  methods  failed. 


Our  FREE  96-paBe  BOOK  is  our  22  years"  expCTcnca 
in  Ireahnu  every  known  kind  of  lameness.  With  it  you 
can  diagnose  and  treat  58  kinds  of  lameness  —  and  our 
expert  veterinary  advice  u  also  free.  If  you  are  a  horsa 
owner  you  need  this  book.  Write  today  for  your  copy. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

24  State  Street,  Binghamtoa,  N.  Y. 

Drutzlstr  everywhere  tell  Save-The-Hme  with  SipieJ 
Guarantee,  or  wt  tend  it  direct  by  Parcel  Post  Prefaid, 


MINERAL.’ 


Iffuscr 

over 


HEAVEW«s 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free  _ _ 

33  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  SI  Package  enffioient  for  ordinary  cases. 
MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  Are..  nHsbu'g.  f* 


CALVES  relish  and  thrive  upon 

Blatchford'a  Calf  Meal,  the  milk  sub¬ 
stitute.  They  increase  in  size  and  weight 
rapidly;  are  healthy  and  vigorous,  no  indiges¬ 
tion— no  scouring. 

Blatchford's 
Calf  Meal 

should  be  used  to  push  the  calf  forward  to  a  grain  diet. 
This  important  move  is  more  essential  now  than  ever. 

Write  for  Booklet 

-i  ■  —  Calves  at  the 

Smallest  Cost.’’  If  you  raise  any  calves  write  for 
the  booklet.  It  fs  mailed  without  cost. 

Blatchford  Call  Meal  Company.  Dept.  S4.  Waukegan,  III. 


j  With  this  wonderful  new  Llb- 
Vbey  Automatic  Water  Bowl. 

'  Each  bowl  controls  own  water 
’supply.  Animal  moves  lever, 
f opening  water  valve,  when  ft 
3  starts  to  drink.  Lever 
iBwinga  back  closing  valve 
'  when  animal  stops  drinking. 
ry  No  float  tank  rMuired.  Bowls 
ymny  be  put  at  different  heights 
or  in  any  stall  or  pen.  Cannot 
overflow;  cannot  get  out  of  order; 
almost  no  water  left  in  bowl.  Most 
sanitary  bowl  ever  sold.  Prevents  spread  of  con¬ 
tagious  diseasos.  Increased  milk  yield  quickly 
pays  back  cost.  Saves  labor;  saves 
I  feed.  Write  today.  If  interested  in 
I  Stanchions,  Stalls,  Carriers,  etc., 

I  ask  for  General  Catalog.  Sent  free. 

C.  A.  LIBBEY  COMPANY 

1 200  Marion  St.  Oshkosh.  Wls. 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!^^^-| 

Buys  the  New  Butter- 

fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Lightrunning^ 
easy  cleaning,  close  akim-j 
ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 
, a  lifetime.  Skims  95  qnarta 

{>er  hour.  Made  also  fin  nve 
arsrer  sizes  up  toNo,8ebowab«re. 

Days*  Free  Trial  •*»  < 

■sM/w  ■  iw  and  more  by  wbat  ' 

it  saves  in  cream.  F^tal  brinira  Preo  cat* 
alof?,  folder  and  **diroct-from-factory"  offoTe 
Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money, 

ALB AUGH -DOVER  CO. 

2171  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


|fioo.oooY 

0  uve- 


DEUVERED  ^ 


ANTI-COW  KICKER 


I  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  OF  ALBANV 
NEW  YORK 


Send  for 
Catalo, 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires.  ■ 
Wagon  parts  of  all  | 
,  kinds.  Wheels  to  fit  I 
any  running  gear.  I 
Cfttalo;  illostrsud  In  colors 

Electric  Wheel  Co..  48£lin  St.,  Quincy,  III, 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Products,  Prices  and  Ti'ade 


NEW  YORK,  DECEMBER  18,  1017 

BTJTTEB. 

The  price  of  best  creamery  is  Ic  higher, 
as  this  grade  is  comparatively  scarce. 
The  cold  weather  and  rush  of  other  work 
on  the  railroads  make  deliveries  very 
slow.  Business  in  storage  creamery  is 
active.  The  market  tone  is  slightly  bet¬ 
ter  on  city  made  and  packing  stock. 

Creamery,  fancy  ib .  -SO  @  51 

Good  to  Choice  .  45  @  49 

Lower  Grades .  39  @  4.3 

Storage,  good  to  choice,  .  40  @  46 

Dairy,  best .  48  ®  49 

Common  to  Good .  35  @  43 

City  made .  32  &  35 

Packing  Stock .  30  @  34 

Process  .  35  &  42 

CHEESE. 

Trading  continues  very  light  and  main¬ 
ly  at  the  price  range  recently  noted. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy  .  24  ®  2i]4 

Good  to  choice .  22  @  23^ 

Lower  grades .  17  @  21 

Skims,  best .  16  @  20 

Fair  to  good .  9  ®  12 

EGGS. 

Supplies  are  lighter  than  llast  week, 
and  prices  of  desirable  grades  of  both 
storage  and  fresh  stock  slightly  highei*. 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  68  @  70 

Medium  to  good . 60  @  65 

Mixed  colors,  beet .  60  @  62 

Common  to  good .  50  ®  M 

Gathered,  best,  white .  60  ®  65 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  .. .  50  ®  55 

«  Lower  grades .  40  ®  45 

Storage,  best .  38  ®  42 

Medium  to  Good  . 26  ®  36 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 15  00  @16  00 

Pea . 12  25  @14  75 

Medium . 12  75  @14  75 

White  Kidney . 13  25  @14  50 

Bed  Kidney . 15  00  @15  50 

Lima,  California . 13  00  @13  75 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  1b .  22  @  23 

Ducks,  lb .  24  @  25 

Fowls  . 24  @  26 

Roosters  .  17  ®  18 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys  are  higher  and  the  better 
grades  held  high  for  the  coming  holiday 
trade.  Market  on  fowls  and  chickens  is 
very  firm  and  1  or  2e  higher. 

Turkeys,  best  lb .  36  @  37 

Common  to  good  .  ,30  ®  35 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  38  @  40 

Roasters  .  28  ®  32 

Fowls .  25  @  28 

Roosters .  20  @  21 

Ducks .  27  @  28 

Geese  .  23  @  26 

Guineas,  pair .  75  ®  90 

Squabs,  doz .  . . .  1  50  @  6  50 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  8  50  @13  35^ 

Bulls  .  6.50  @10  00 

Cows  .  4  50  @  9  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  ibs .  15  00  @17  00 

Culls .  8  00  @12  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  7  00  @11 .50 

Lambs  . 13  00  @15.50 

[logs . 17  00  @17  7.5 

WOOL. 

Business  is  rather  light  and  prices 
show  but  little  change  over  recent  quota¬ 
tions.  Sales  at  Boston  have  been :  New 
England,  half  blood,  70  to  72 ;  three- 
eighths  laiood,  74  to  75;  New  York  and 
Michigan^  unwashed  Delaine,  72  to  73 ; 
half  blood,  75  to  70 ;  three-eighths  blood, 
70 ;  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  half  blood 
combing,  75  to  77 ;  Texas,  fine  scoured, 
!P1.55  to  $1.70. 

FRUITS. 

The  cold  snap  has  done  considerable 
damage  to  shipments  of  both  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  made  handling  and  deliv¬ 
ery  from  cars  and  docks  slow.  Prices  of 
apples  x’emain  without  special  change, 
though  buyers  are  critical  and  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  take  risks  with  frosted  stock. 
Cranberries  are  held  high,  though  busi¬ 
ness  is  light.  Dessert  pears  are  on  the 
market  in  small  quantities;  desirable 
grades  of  Anjou  and  Bose  have  brought 
$7  or  upwards.  Kieffers  rather  slow  in 
sale. 

Apples,  Albemarle,  bbl .  4  00  @  5  .50 

McIntosh  .  4  30  ®  7  oo 

Ben  Davis .  3  00  @3  .50 

Winesap  .  4  00  @5.50 

Twenty-Ounce  .  3  .50  @  6  00 

Greening  .  4  00  @  6  50 

Baldwin .  2.50  @5  25 

King .  4  00  @5  50 

Jonathan  . .  4  00  @6  50 

Spy  .  4  00  @  5  50 

Pears.  Anjou,  bbl .  2  .50  @  5  00 

Kieffer,  bbL .  2  00  @  3  .50 

Cranberries,  mM .  .  8  00  @14  00 

VEGETABLES. 

Potato  value^  are  somewhat  uncertain, 
owing  to  the  amount  of  frost  damage  in 
many  shipments.  Southern  sweets  are 
row  in  comparison  with  other  vegetable 
prices-  Cabbage  market  strong  and  high¬ 
er.  Green  beans  and  peas  from  the  South 
and  far  West  bring  high  prices  when 
sound.  Kale  lower,  spinach  higher. 

Potatoes— Long  Island,  180  lbs .  4  00  @  4  50 

Maine,  168  lbs .  4  00  @  4  60 

Jersey,  1681bs .  3  00  @3  50 

State  and  Western,  180  lbs .  3  75  @  4  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  1  25  @  3  00 

Beets,  bbl .  2  00  @  3  00 

Carrots,  bbl .  2  00  @  3  00 

Cabbage,  bbl .  125  @2  00 

Ton  . 25  00  @40  OO 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  25  @2  50 

Onions,  white,  bu .  100  @150 

State  and  W’n.,  100  lbs .  2  OO  @  2  50 

Peppers,  bu . 3  00  ®  7  00 

String  Beans  bu .  3  00  @7  00 

Turnips,  bbl, .  1  25  @  2  00 

Squash,  bbl .  1  00  @  2  00 

P#as.  bu .  3  00  @8  00 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  3  .50  ®  4  00 

Tomatoes,  Greenhouse,  lb .  15  @  20 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt  .  10  rd)  18 

Leeks,  100  bunches  ...  .  1  00  @  1 .50 

Mushrooms  lb  .  25  @  50 

Horseradish,  100  lbs .  3  00  ®  7  50 

Cucumbers,  Southern,  bu .  3  00  @  4  00 

Okra,  bu .  3  00  ®  8  00 

Salsify,  100  bunches  .  5  00  @  7  00 


Chicory  and  Escarol,  bbl . 2  00  @  2  50 

Kale,  bbl .  j  50  @  2  25 

Cauliflower,  bbl .  1  50  @  6  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  29  00  @30  00 

No.  2 . 26  00  @28  00 

No.  3  .  22  00  @23  00 

Clover  mixed . 23  00  @26  00 

Straw,  Rye, . 1700  @18  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat.  No.  2,  red,  .  2  25  ® 

Corn,  new .  1  9,5  @  2  00 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  88  @  89 

Bye,  free  from,  onion .  l  88  @  1  90 
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RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
prices  noted  here,  but  represent  produce 
of  good  quality  and  the  buying  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s  popu¬ 
lation  : 

Butter — Best  prints . .$0..55  .$0.56 

Choice  tub . 52  .53 

Medium  to  good . 48  .51 

Eggs — Fancy  . 72  .76 

Gathered  good  to  chotce.  .65  .70 

jMedium  grades . 55  .60 

Potatoes,  lb . 03  .03^.^ 

Cabbage,  head . 10  15 

Turkeys,  lb . .35  .38 

Eowls,  lb . 30  .32 

Sausage,  lb . 45  .48 

Bacon,  lb . . 48  .50 


Boston  Markets 


BUTTER 

_  Market  stronger  and  prices  2  to  3c 
higher  on  the  better  grades.  Best  cream¬ 
ery,  46  to  47c;  good  to  choice,  44  to  45c; 
storage,  42  to  4.3  ^/^c. 

EGGS 

The  supply  of  nearby  is  slightly  higher 
and  the  market  a  trifle  easier.  Be.st  near¬ 
by,  69  to  70c;  gathered  good  to  choice,  60 
to  65c;  medium  grades,  54  to  56c;  stor¬ 
age,  33  to  35c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  .33  to  40c ;  fowls,  2.3  to  28c ; 
chickens,  25  to  32c. 

FBLTTS 

Apples,  standard  varieties,  best,  .$4  to 
.$4.50;  medium  qualities,  .$2  to  .$3.50; 
cranberries,  bbl.,  $7  to  .$8. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  100  lbs.,  .$2..35  to  ,$2.60;  cab- 
bbl.,  .$2.25  to  ,$2.50 ;  onions,  100 
,$3.25;  squash,  ton,  $25  to 
.$40 ;  turnips,  100  lbs.,  90c  to  $1, 

BEANS 

lbs.,  ,$14.25  to  $14..50; 
pea,  ,$14^0  to  $14.75;  red  kidney,  $13.50 
to  ,$14.50. 

LIVE  STOCK 

.$6.o0 ;  bulls,  ,$6  to  $8 ;  calves,  $10  to  $14  ; 

1^7  'lift''  bogs, 

$17  to  $18 ;  milch  cows,  $100  to  $175. 

Wood  Compared  with  Coal 

Some  of  our  people  are  turning  to  wood 
as  a  fuel  this  Winter,  after  using  coal 
for  a  good  many  years.  Others  of  course 
have  never  used  anything  except  wood 
as  fam  fuel.  They  will  all  be  interested 
m  a  few  fuel  facts. 

The  Forestry  Service  says  that  on  the 
average  two  pounds  of  well  seasoned 
wood  are  equal  to  one  pound  of  coal  in 
fuel  value.  Different  kinds  of  wood  have 
different  fuel  values,  but  the  greater  the 
dry  weight  the  more  heat  it  will  give  out 
when  burned.  A  cord  of  wood  of  hickory, 
oak,  birch,  or  other  hard  timber  will  weigh 
about  4,000  lbs.,  and  is  equal  to  a  ton 
of  coal.  The  softer  woods,  like  pine, 
hemlock  or  soft  maple,  weigh  about  .3,000 
lbs.  to  the  cord;  while  White  pine,  poplar, 
cedar  and  similar  woods  weigh  about 
w.OOO  lbs.  to  the  cord.  Pound  for  pound 
there  is  very  little  difference  in  fuel  value 
between  different  kinds  of  wood.  The  heat 
value,  however,  depends  on  the  amount  of 
moisture  present.  When  green  wood  is 
burned,  a  part  of  the  heat  is  needed  to 
drive  off  the  moisture,  and  this  heat  is 
lost  for  fuel  purpose.s.  _  A  cord  of  wood 
will  vary  a  good  deal  in  the  amount  of 
solid  wood'  it  contains.  It  is  possible  to 
make  up  a  cord  of  crooked  knotted  sticks 
so  as  to  have  less  than  75  cubic  feet  of 
wood  in  the  entire  cord. 

This  Winter  a  good  deal  of  wood  will 
be  used  in  the  furnace  or  house  heaters. 
In  this  case  the  grate  should  be  partly 
covered  with  sheet  iron  or  fire  brick,  anil 
it  sometimes  pays  to  mix  in  part  green 
wood  with  the  dry  wood  to  deaden  the 
fire.  Hickory  is  most  in  demand  when 
wood  is  solid,  with  oak  next.  In  many 
parts  of  the  country  groves  of  chestnut 
have  been  ruined  by  blight,  and  farmers 
cut  them  off  for  fuel.  For  home  burning 
this  gives  fair  satisfaction,  but  when  such 
fuel  is  sold  customers  are  inclined  to 
fight  shy  of  dead  chestnut.  It  holds  too 
much  water,  and  when  thoroughly  dried 
burns  away  too  rapidly.  In  almost  every 
large  town  or  city  there  is  a  good  demand 
for  wood  to  be_  burned  in  open  fire-places. 
This  demand  is  constantly  growing,  and 
many  farmers  with_  a  wood  lot  might 
develop  a  good  business  in  advertising 
fireplace  wood,  and  make  ready  for  a  good 
supply.  _  Wood  from  old  apple  or  pear 
trees  is  in  gneat  demand  for  this  fireplace 
burning,  as  it  snaps  or  pops  and  makes 
a  very  cheerful  fire. 


“How  did  you  get  rid  of  the  trouble 
.you  were  having  with  your  automobile?” 
“I  sold  the  car.” — Detroit  Free  Press. 


Anna  Dean  Farm 


loHIO  C.  BARBER 

Barberton, 

DEAN  KNICKERBOCKER 

1  Owner 

Ohio 

Manager 

WILL  SELL  AT  THE  FARM  ON 

Wednesday,  January  16, 1918 

IMPORTED  and  HOMEBRED 

200  GUERNSEYS  200 


Anna  Dean  Farm  is  celebrated  as  the  home  of  three  World’s 
Champion  Guernsey  cows — 

Murne  Cowan  19697 
Spotswood  Daisy  Pearl  17696 
Jehanna  Chene  30889 

and  the  offering"  will  include  many  splendid  heifers  descended 
Horn  these  Dairy  Queens,  along  with  a  large  number  of  Advanced 
Register  cows  and  some  superbly  bred  bulls. 

A  beautiful  yearling  son  of  the  W^orld’s  Champion 
MURNE  COWAN  19697 

and  a  yearling  heifer  out  of  the  champion  three-year-old  Guernsey 

JEHANNA  CHENE  30889 


WILL  BE  OFFERED 


Both  these  animals  are  sired  by  the  great  bull  Imp.  Goldseeker  of 
Anna  Dean  Farm,  a  prize  winner  on  the  Island,  who  has  some 
young  cows  now  on  A.  R,  test.  He  is  also  a  brother  to  the  dam  of 
the  champion  Guernsey  cow  in  Class  F.,  Langwater  Hoiie,  27946 
who  has  produced  1,003.17  lbs.  fat  in  Class  A. 

Por  Catalog  Address 

LEANDER  F.  HERRICK,  Worcester,  Mass. 


60  HOLSTEINS  60 

OF  QUALITY 

Comprise  the  Barber  herd  of  Registered  Black  and  White  Cattle, 
all  to  be  sold,  without  reserve,  on 

Tuesday,  January  15, 1918 

commencing  at  10  a.  m.  at  the  main  barn  on  the 

ANNA  DEAN  FARM 

Barberton,  Ohio 

The  herd  includes : 

20  or  more  daughters  of  EMPEROR  PONTIAC  KORNDYKE, 
who  will  also  be  sold,  ibis  bull  has  93^%  the  same  blood 
as  King  of  the  Pontiacs. 

12  or  more  daughters  of  MAPLECREST  DE  KOL,  full  brother 
to  the  former  World’s  Champion,  Daisy  Grace  De  Kol  (321^ 
lbs.  butter  m  7  days,  1,21 3 lbs.  in  one  year). 

A  splendid  lot  of  Cows,  Heifers  and  Calves,  individually  fine  and 
in  breeding  good  enough  for  foundation  purposes;  all  old 
enough  tuberculin  tested  under  Federal  supervision. 

A  Qualify  Sale  for  Buyers 
who  want  the  best 


Send  for  Holstein  Catalog  to 

E.  M.  HASTINGS  CO.,  Holstein  Sale  Managers 

LACONA,  N.  Y. 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


December  22,  1917 


PER.FECYION 

MILKER- 


The  Labor 
Problem  Solved 


/^NE  man  with  a  Per® 
fection  Milker  can 
do  the  work  of  three 
men  at  milking  time.  In 
case  of  emergency 
your  wife  or  your  little 

boy  or  girl  can  do  it. 

The  Perfection  milks  as  the  calf 
does — suction,  downward  squeeze, 
release.  The  Perfection  is  simple. 
It  does  not  easily  get  out  of  order. 
No  harness  to  "bother  with.  The 
Perfection  teat  cup  fits  all  sizes  of 
teats.  The  pail  is  made  of  “Wear- 
Ever”  aluminum,  easy  to  clean 
and  non-rusting. 

L.  C.  Richards  of  Grand  Forks,  No. 
Dak.,  says: 

"The  Perfection  Milker  is  doinz  fine.  We  milk 
40  cows  in  an  hour  easily  and  the  men  like  the  work. 
With  the  present  acarcity  of  help,  I  am  afraid  to 
think  of  what  might  happen  if  we  did  not  have  the 
Perfection.” 

C.  E.  Van  Meter  of  Loveland,  Col.,  says: 

"The  Perfection  Milkinz  Machine  is  zivinz  entire 
satisfaction.  We  are  saving  one  man’s  work  with 
it  on  20  cows,  which  will  pay  for  the  machine  in  10 
months.” 

Let  the  Perfection  Milker  relieve 
you  of  the  labor  problem  and  you 
will  find  that  the  world  will  seem 
much  brighter. 

Write  for  your  free  copy  of  our 
new  illustrated  catalog.  You  will 
find  in  it  much  valuable  informa¬ 
tion. 

Perfection  Manufacturing  Company 


211S  E.  Hennepin  Ave. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


COLLECTORS  OF 

RAW  FURS 

should  write  to  >ne  for  price  list 
and  shipping:  tags. 
Twroity-one  years  in  llaw  Fur 
business  at  the  same  place. 
Am  member  of  Raw  F'ar  Merchant* 
Aaeociation,  City  of  New  York 

Let  me  hear  from  you. 

CHARLES  A.  KAUNE 

284  Bridge  St.,  Montgomery,  N.Y. 


books  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading  , 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New-  . 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York  < 


rWERTHAN 

9 

ff  Li\  1 1  IMIi 

PAYS 

HIGHEST 

PRICES 

For* 

EMPTY 

BAGS 

CASH  FOR 
EMPTY  BAGS 

We  pay  hiehest  prices  and 
also  freight  charges.  Be  sure 
to  get  our  prices  before  dis¬ 
posing  of  your  bags.  They’re 

1  worth  money  to  you  and  we’ll 

1  pay  you  best  cash  price  for  them 

1  as  soon  as  received and  assorted. 

L  Write  us  at  once  stating  bow 

tia.VP. 

1  WERTHAN  BAG  COMPANY  I 

1  66  Dock  Street  St.  Louis,  Mo.  | 

Vrrr. 


Pick  a  Lily  or  a  Primrose' 

Y ou  Can’t  Lose 

/^REAM  is  the  fruit 
of  the  dairy  farm. 

The  land,  the  equip¬ 
ment,  the  herd,  and  the 
labor  of  the  farm  hands 
find  themselves  justified 
chiefly  at  separating  time. 

That  is  why  it  pays  to 
be  very  careful  in  picking 
a  cream- saving,  money¬ 
making  machine.  That  is 
why  thousands  of  prosper¬ 
ing  farmers  have  built  up 
their  herds  around  Lily 
and  Primrose  cream  sepa¬ 
rators. 

Lily  and  Primrose  sepa¬ 
rators  have  become  famous  by 
living  up  to  the  slogan  “  Save 
all  the  cream,  down  to  the  last  drop  in  each  gallon  of  skim 
milk.”  And  behind  that  fact  are  the  other  prime  qualities 
that  go  to  make  up  the  satisfactory  cream  separator.  Lilys 
and  Primroses  are  of  very  simple,  lasting  design,  easy  to  clean 
around  and  under,  and  they  can  be  washed  and  thoroughly 
cleaned  in  a  few  minutes.  When  you  buy  them  they  are 
completely  adjusted  for  everyday  use  except  for  the  one 
adjustment  regulating  bowl  height — and  this  one  is  very  easily 
made  on  outside  of  frame.  The  splendid  spray  oiliiig  system, 
the  phosphor  bronze  bushings,  the  one-piece  spindle,  the 
quick-grip  quick-releasing  clutch,  etc.,  etc.,  all  have  their 
reasons  for  being  built  into  the  lily  and  Primrose. 

Our  catalogues  are  bound  to  interest  you;  they  show  why 
a  Lily  or  a  Primrose  will  save  you  money  twice  a  day.  Write 
us  or  see  the  dealer,  as  you  prefer. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 


CHICAGO 


Champion 


Deering 


(Incorporated) 


McCormick 


Milwaukee 


USA 

Osborne 


Milk  and  Farm  News 


My  farm  is  located  in  Warren  County, 
Pa.,  joining  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y., 
on  the  South.  The  commonest  grade  cows 
bring  from  ?50  to  $100  each.  Not  many 
calves  raised,  as  the  milk  is  being  shipped 
away,  some  for  400  miles  to  the  Eastern 
market  (Philadelphia).  Fruit  very  scarce 
and  poor  this  season.  Potatoes  were  a 
very  good  crop  and  bring  today  about 
$1.35  per  bushel.  Butter,  about  50c  per 
lb.  Eggs,  50c  per  doz.  ii.  a.  e. 

Warren  Co.,  Pa. 

Owing  to  the  continuous  rain  this  Fall, 
it  was  difficult  for  the  farmers  to  harvest 
their  crops.  Potatoes  were  almost  a  fail¬ 
ure  with  the  majority  of  the  farmers.  Ap¬ 
ples,  a  fair  crop,  although  some  orchards 
did  not  bear  any  this  season.  Ernest  Rol¬ 
lins  harvested  285  barrels  of  fine  apples 
this  season.  His  orchard  has  been  used 
as  a  demonstration  orchard  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maine.  Grains  of  all  kinds  were 
unusually  light  this  year ;  oats  have  yield¬ 
ed  25  bushels  to  the  acre.  A  number  of 
farmers  sowed  wheat  this  year  for  the 
first  time  in  years.  Owing  to  the  lateness 
of  crops  maturing  not  as  much  plowing 
has  been  done  this  Fall  as  usual.  Corn 
is  $4.40  per  bu. ;  middlings,  $2.75 ;  oats, 
$1.50.  Eggs,  50c ;  butter,  50e.  J.  m.  s. 

Penobscot  Co.,  Me. 

Corn,  $4.50  cwt. ;  oats,  75c  bu. ;  bran, 
.$2  cwt. ;  middlings,  ,$2.40  cwt. ;  oil  meal, 
.$3  cwt.  J.  c. 

Warren  Co.,  Pa. 

Potatoes,  wholesale,  $1 ;  retail,  $1.30 ; 
apples,  wholesale,  $1 ;  retail,  $1.40 ;  cab¬ 
bage,  $40  ton;  wheat,  $2.12  bu. ;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $3.15  cwt.;  corn,  $1.25  (  80  lbs., 
ears)  ;  oats,  ()5c  bu.  H.  L.  P. 

Northumberland  Co.,  Pa. 

Beef,  live,  7  to  10c;  hogs,  dressed,  22c 
per  lb.  Hay  from  $20  to  $25  per  ton. 
Corn  fodder,  Sc  per  bundle.  Middling.s, 
brown,  $3.70  per  bag ;  corn,  old,  $2 ;  new, 
on  ear,  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  two  bins.  Oats, 
05e  per  bu.  Cabbage,  $1  per  100  lbs. ; 
turnips,  00  to  80c  per  bu. ;  potatoes,  $1.4() 
per  bu. ;  onions,  $1.80  per  bu.  Apples,  $1 
to  $1.30  per  bu.  Chickens,  20c  per  lb., 
live ;  ducks,  22c  per  lb.,  live.  Butter, 
country,  4Sc ;  creamery,  52c  per  lb.  Eggs, 
50c  per  doz.  Milk,  10c  per  qt. ;  cream, 
24c^  per  qt.  j.  i.  k. 

Northumberland  Co.,  Pa. 

^Butter,  50c chickens,  21c,  live;  egg.s, 
45c,  Cows,  $75.  Bran  costs  us  $50  ton  ; 
middlings,  $00;  hay,  $20.  Hogs,  20c, 
live.  Corn  was  a  good  crop,  bringing 
$1.80  >hu.  Hay  poor,  no  crop ;  not  much 
oats  planted  ;  wheat  was  fair.  Tomatoes 
made  bumper  crop,  and  those  not  having 
contracts  with  canning  factory  are  all  to 
the  good,  as  some  sold  as  high  as  $1.25 
per  bkt.  w.  g.  f. 

Cecil  Co.,  Md. 

Grains  sold  to  dealers :  MTieat,  $2  to 
$2.10  per  hu. ;  corn,  new,  $1.10  to  $1.50 ; 
oat.s,  65  to  70c ;  potatoes,  $1  to  $1.20. 
Feed  bought  from  dealer  or  mill  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Bran,  per  100  lbs.,  .$2.20;  mid¬ 
dlings,  $2.75 ;  cottonseed,  $3.50 ;  gluten 
meal,  $4.  Eggs,  44c;  butter,  42  to  45c; 
apples,  $1  to  $1.20  per  bu. ;  turnips.  $1 ; 
cabbage,  4  to  8c  per  head ;  onions,  $1.50 
per*bu. ;  chickens,  20c.  young;  18c,  old; 
turkeys,  25c;  pork,  20  to  22c,  dressed; 
beef,  14  to  16c,  dressed;  cow’s,  $70  and 
up,  $100  or  more  for  best.  Farmers  who 
market  their  produce  in  the  coal  mining 
towns  from  12  to  15  miles  distant  receive 
proportionately  higher  prices.  r.  ii. 

Schuylkill  Co.,  Pa. 

Couut;:y  butter.  50c  per  lb. ;  eggs,  50c ; 
chickens,  live,  15  to  20c  per  lb. ;  veal 
calves,  live,  14c  per  lb.  Milch  cows,  $50 
to  $100  each.  Hay  at  •barn,  loose,  $15  per 
ton  ;  oats,  80e  per  ‘bu. ;  wheat,  $2  per  bu. 
Flour,  $2.90  to  $3  per  sack ;  buckwheat 
flour,  $1.25  per  25-lb.  sack ;  potatoes, 
$1.50  per  bu.  K.  L.  c. 

Clarion  Co.,  Pa. 


BuHalo  Markets 

Quantities  of  potatoes  are  coming  in 
from  the  West.  Some  of  them  were  frozen 
in  this  abnormally  cold  season  and  sold 
at  almost  any  price.  Good  grades  bring 
$1.20  to  $1.50  per  bu.,  farmers  getting  $1 
or  a  trifle  more.  Jersey  sweets  are  $2.75 
per  hamper.  Apples  are  also  called  quiet. 
They  are  plenty,  but  pr'ces  are  still  $4  to 
$7  per  bbl.  'VS’'estern  onions  are  $3.25  per 
100-lb.  bag,  and  home-gi’own  $1.75  to 
$2.25  per  bu.  Home-growm  grapes  are 
gone,  but  Califoruias  are  plenty,  retailing 
at  8  to  10c  per  lb.  Beans  promise  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  dizzy  levels  at  $16  to  $17  per 
100  lbs.  Western  New  York  farmers  have 
lost  so  much  money  on  them  that  they  are 
about  to  drop  the  crop.  All  qjiotable 
Southern  fruits  are  quiet  at  $2.25^^o  $4 
per  hunch  for  bananas,  $4.25  to  $4.75  per 
box  for  Valencia  oranges,  $7  to  $7.75  for 
California  lemons  and  80  to  90c  for  100 
limes.  Grapefruit  is  coming  in,  retailing 
at  3  to  5c  each.  The  crop  looke  fine.  No 
pineapples  are  offering. 

The  local  cabbage  crop  failed  to  head, 
on  account  of  slow  growth,  and  prices  are 
up  to  $5  to  $10  per  100  heads,  but  turnips 
are  plenty  at  $1.75  per  bbl.  for  yellow  and 
50  to  75c  per  bu.  for  purple-top.  Parsnips 
are  now  marketable  at  $1  to  $1.25  per  bu. 
aud  vegetable  oysters  are  80  to  90c  per 
dozen  bunches.  Both  have  seen  cold 
weather  enough  to  be  well  flavored.  String 
\  beaus  are  $5  to  $7  per  hamper ;  beets,  90c 


to  $1.25  per  bu. ;  cauliflower,  $1  to  $1.75 
per  bu. ;  celery,  20  to  65c  per  bunch  ;  let¬ 
tuce,  59  to  80c  per  two-doz.  box ;  radishes, 
22  to  25c,  and  shallots,  35  to  45c  per  doz. 
bunches.  Squash  is  excellent  at  $2  to 
$2.50  per  100  lbs.  Cucumbers  and  to¬ 
matoes  are  fairly  out  of  market.  Tomatoes 
were  a  loss  from  freezing  so  early. 

Rabbits  are  regularly  in  market  at  65 
to  75c  for  cottontails  and  90  to  $1.25  for 
jacks  per  pair.  The  high  price  of  poultry 
helps  them,  it  being  28  to  36c  per  lb.  for 
dressed  turkeys,  22  to  27c  for  fowls,  24  to- 
28c  for  chickens,  27  to  29c  for  ducks  and 
24  to  26c  for  geese.  Dressed  poultry  is 
about  3c  per  lb.  higher  than  live. 

Butter  is  firm  at  48c  for  best  creamery, 
42  to  45c  for  dairy,  41  to  45c  for  crocks 
and  38  to  39c  for  poor  butter,  with  oleo¬ 
margarine  27c.  Cheese  is  not  so  high,  be¬ 
ing  27c  for  best  domestic,  23  to  25c  for 
common,  28  to  30c  for  limburger.  Eggs 
are  easy,  but  fancy  hennery  are  quoted 
at  65  to  67e,  with  State  candled  52  to  54c 
and  Western  storage  35  to  45c.  Hens  are 
beginning  to  lay  now,  but  the  weather  is 
pretty  cold  for  the  time  of  the  year. 
Honey  is  running  scarce  at  18  to  22c  per 
lb.  for  No.  2  to  fancy.  Nuts  are  firm  at 
16  to  22c  per  lb.  for  chestnuts,  $1.50  per 
bu.  for  walnuts,  75c  to  $1  for  butternuts 
and  $3.25  to  $4  for  hickories.  J.  w.  c. 


Country  Wide  Markets 
GENERAL  TRUCK  MARKET  MORE  STEADY 

With  the  exception  of  potatoes,  most 
fruits  and  vegetables  have  been  working 
into  a  steadier  position.  The  rush  season 
is  over  in  transportation,  and  produce  is 
in  fewer  hands ;  people  who  are  likely  not 
to  push  it  on  the  market  regardless  of 
.supply  and  demand.  There  is  talk  of 
much  stuff  of  all  kinds  being  held  for 
higher  prices,  a  risky  game,  in  view  of 
the  larger  crops  this  year. 

PLENTY  OF  POTATOES 

Tlie  potato  crop  of  say  450,(100,000 
bushels  is  certainly  a  poser,  despite  the 
considerable  reduction  from  frost  dam¬ 
age,  and  even  allowing  considerable  for 
over-estimate.  The  supply  seems  pretty 
liberal,  and  there  is  no  export  trade  of 
sufficient  volume  to  accord  any  great  relief. 
Exports  are  only  about  one-half  the  nor¬ 
mal  volume,  aud  what  is  exported  goes 
chiefly  to  Cuba  and  South  America.  The 
comparatively  light  Eastern  crop  is  not 
burdening  the  market,  but  Western  offer¬ 
ings  have  •been  tremendous,  and  at  West¬ 
ern  shipping  points  prices  hover  around 
60  to  65e,  compared  with  $1.10  at  Maine 
shipping  stations,  suggesting  that  if  such 
conditions  last  long  prices  will  decline 
further  in  the  East. 

APPLES  DOING  BETTER 

Increased  supply  of  sugar  is  helping 
the  apple  market  in  many  place,  and 
prices  are  stronger.  Even  Boston,  which 
has  been  suspiciously  weak,  shows  some 
gain,  w’hile  Nor tlnve.stern 'cities,  like  Min¬ 
neapolis  and  Detroit,  have  been  quoting 
as  high  as  $7  for  fancy  Baldwins,  etc. 
Carload  lots  of  A  grade  Greenings 
brought  $5.50  for  shipment  from  points 
in  the  interior  .of  New  Y^ork  State.  In 
fact,  choicest  barreled  apples  are  selling 
wholesale  about  as  high  as  fancy  North¬ 
western  boxed  fruit,  but  there  is  plenty 
of  ordinary  stuff  East  and  West  that  sells 
low  enough. 

ONIONS  IN  SAGGING  POSITION 

The  onion  crop  and  market  seems  to 
be  viewed  with  confidence  by  those  who 
have  stock  in  storage,  and  the  presence 
of  enormous  holdings  is  reported  in  New 
York  State  and  elsewhere,  but  the  whole¬ 
sale  market  is  not  yet  active  in  a  way  to 
encourage  such  views.  In  fact,  the  stor¬ 
age  stock  is  held  at  considerably  higher 
range  than  the  average  prevailing  whole¬ 
sale  market  prices,  and  would  show  con¬ 
siderable  loss  to  owners  unless  conditions 
improve.  (General  values  range  from 
$2.25  to  $2.75  per  lOO-lb.  sack,  in  aver¬ 
age  of  city  market,  while  storage  people 
are  reported  holding  at  $3.  One  draw¬ 
back  is  that  a  good  deal  of  this  year’s 
stock  is  undersized. 

FRUIT  SELUNG  FAIRLY 

Apples,  as  stated  above,  are  doing  tol¬ 
erably  well.  Cranberries  still  lack  sugar 
supply,  but,  with  only  half  a  crop,  they 
are  doing  pretty  well  at  $8  to  $10  in 
New  England  markets  for  large  kinds, 
and  $10  to  $14  at  points  more  distant 
from  large  shipping  sections.  Bulk  of 
supply  is  now  from  ^lassachusetts  and 
New  Jersey.  Pears  are  selling  quite  well 
because  there  were  not  many  good  ones 
in  Eastern  producing  sections  this  year. 
The  main  pear  shipping  season  is  about 
done,  except  from  California.  Grapes 
also  are  coming  now  chiefly  from  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  Eastern  crop  being  mostly  al¬ 
ready  in  hands  of  distributers ;  sales  are 
slow  and  dragging, 

BEANS  STEADY 

•  Large  shipments  of  California  and  other 
Western  beans  have  appeared  in  all  mar¬ 
kets,  but  general  wholesale  prices  bold 
at  a  range  of  $14  to  $15  per  100  lbs.  for 
the  leading  white  kinds  and  Western 
Limas.  A  great  deal  of  damage  from 
wet  appears  in  the  rather  light  crop  out¬ 
put  of  the  Michigan  and  New  York  bean 
sections.  Western  stock  is  cutting  a  larger 
figure  in  the  supply  right  along,  g.  b.  f. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

Tlic  Vineland,  N.  J..  egg-laying  contest 
is  now  in  its  second  year.  The  same  hens 
which  were  reported  last  year  are  being 
tested  for  their  two-year-old  form.  Below 
is  given  the  record  of  the  full  pullet  year, 
the  record  for  the  current  week  ending 
Ilecember  5,  and  the  full  record  for  this 
year.  Do  not  confuse  these  records  with 
the  Connecticut  figures,  for  that  is  a  pul¬ 
let  contest. 


BAKRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


1st  yr. 

Week 

Total 

Garret  W.  Buck.  X.  J . 

19.')6 

11 

43 

Thomas  lionry,  Pa . 

1.548 

1.5 

99 

Otto  C.  Luhrs,  X.  J . 

1474 

8 

24 

N.  Myers,  Pa . 

Harry  H.  Obor,  X'.  .1 . 

1689 

18 

<17 

1443 

10 

95 

Overlook  Farm,  X*..l . 

1199 

17 

() 

George  0.  Ward,  Me . 

14.59 

14 

83 

Woodside  Farm,  K.  1 . 

1867 

10 

■i5 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Phester  P.  Dodge,  !Mass . 

1635 

2 

44 

Hollistou  Hill  Foul.  Fni.,.Mass. 

1985 

6 

44 

Edward  E.  Murray,  N.  V . 

1,573 

0 

9 

Victor  S.  Keiclientiacli,  Pa . 

1038 

0 

0 

Overlook  Farm,  X'.  J . 

1662 

15 

17 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm  X'.  J . . 

1214 

9 

51 

COLUMBIAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Deptford  Poultry  Farm,  X’’.  J.. 

1447 

0 

46 

T.  J.  Enslin,  N.  .1 . 

1302 

19 

18 

J.  M.  Jones,  XL  J .  1854 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

14 

76 

Thomas  Coates,  N.Y . 

1445 

10 

79 

A.  H.  Faulkner,  N.  J . 

1412 

15 

85 

Thomas  Henry,  I’a . 

1322 

28 

0 

Gablewood  Poultry  Farm.  X.  J. 

1.598 

17 

]18 

Lusscroft  Farm,  N.  J . 

1761 

6 

49 

E.  C.  Moore,  X’.  J . 

148.5 

1 

2 

T.  H.  Matteson  &  Son,  U.  I . 

1410 

4 

5 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J . 

1460 

19 

J4 

H.  S.  Tuthill,  N.  j . 

1721 

29 

140 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES 

Lake  Farm,  U.  T .  . 

1513 

20 

15 

Sunnybrook  F.-irm,  N.  J  . 

1483 

4 

42 

wilburtha  Poultry  I'ann.X.  J.  1253 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

23 

74 

Clark  and  Ilowljind,  Vt . 

1.591 

7 

58 

W.  P.  l.aing,  X.  J . 

897 

8 

42 

Mrs  C.  B.  Elliott,  N.  .1 . 

1279 

8 

64 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Belle  Ellen  .Stock  Farm.  N.  J. . . 

1522 

9 

65 

H.  W.  Collingwood,  N.  j . 

1425 

13 

70 

Thomas  W.  Dawson,  Pa . 

1410 

5 

42 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

1479 

4 

29 

'rhomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Miss  A.  S.  Macintosh,  X’.  J . 

1522 

8 

69 

1635 

17 

01 

Underliill  Bros.,  N..T . 

1966 

21 

17 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard,  Pa _  1082 

B.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

14 

69 

Avalon  Farms,  Conn . 

1937 

0 

4 

E.  A.  Baliard,  Pa . 

1843 

26 

06 

Will  Barron.  England . 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm.  X'.  J.. 

.  2053 

3 

42 

1425 

0 

8 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Cloverlawn  Farm,  N.  J . 

1698 

11 

53 

1734 

4 

28 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  J . 

1674 

5 

29 

Jos.  H.  Cohen,  N.  J . 

1730 

7 

45 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son.  N.  J . 

1649 

9 

66 

Clias.  Daval,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

1728 

2 

68 

Ij.  S.  &  N.  L.  Depue,  N.  J . 

1714 

I 

18 

K.  F.  &  H.  A.  Earle,  N.  J . 

1595 

0 

0 

Harry  G.  Gardiner,  N.  J . 

1772 

5 

43 

G.  S.  Greene,  N.  J . 

1772 

11 

25 

Wells  S.  Hastings,  Conn . 

1742 

4 

22 

B.  Frank  Grunzig,  N.  J . 

1277 

0 

0 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  J . 

1622 

0 

0 

Kicliard  Heine,  N.  J . 

1.527 

0 

u 

Heigl's  Poultry  Farm.  Ohio.... 

1616 

0 

0 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards, Conn _ 

1774 

5 

29 

Hillview  Farm,  Mo . 

1436 

5 

24 

Hollistou  Hill  Poul.  Fm..  Mass. 

2114 

9 

41 

Pinebeaeh  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.. 

1412 

2 

2 

James  F.  Harrington,  N.  J . 

1719 

24 

90 

John  R.  Lauder,  N.  J . 

1851 

13 

56 

Laywell  Poultry  Farm.  Conn... 

1867 

0 

2 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  X'.  J . 

1755 

17 

67 

fiercer  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

1612 

0 

4 

Merrythought  Farm.  Conn . 

1673 

4 

7 

H.  H.  Myers.  N.  J . 

1843 

0 

1 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son.  N.  J . 

1851 

5 

28 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 

'Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1635 

5 

41 

1117 

15 

71 

Oakland  Farm,  N.  J . 

Miss  Anna  C.  Parry,  Pa . 

16.55 

0 

0 

1,526 

0 

14 

P.  G.  Piatt,  Pa . 

2173 

5 

41 

Riverside  Egg  Farm,  X'.  V . 

1815 

0 

19 

Joseph  H.  Ralston,  N.  J . 

1614 

7 

38 

Shadowln-ook  Farm.  Conn . 

1620 

3 

4 

Sloan's  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

1666 

1 

12 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  i’a. . . . 

1884 

4 

16 

Herman  F.  Sender,  N.  J . 

1802 

4 

23 

A.  E.  Spear.  N.  J . 

1716 

4 

33 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J . 

1353 

0 

0 

Tenacre  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.... 

1312 

2 

35 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

1702 

ii 

33 

Training  School,  N.  .1 . 

1535 

7 

33 

J.  Percy  Van  Zandt,  N.  J . 

0 

10 

Shurts  and  Voegtlen,  N.  J . 

2J15 

0 

J5 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  J . 

1883 

2 

28 

White  House  Poultry  Fm..  N.  J. 

1489 

0 

36 

W.  K.  Wixson,  Pa . 

1959 

16 

80 

Willanna  Farm,  N.  J . 

1915 

0 

0 

Woodland  Farm,  N.  J .  1896 

S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

16 

47 

H.  G.  Richardson,  N.  J . 

1448 

4 

21 

Roniy  Singer,  N.  J . 

Monmoutli  Farms,  N.  J . 

S.  C.  BLACK  LEG! 

1137 

3 

4 

1407 

lORNS 

4 

26 

A,  E.  Hampton,  N.  J . 

1746 

5 

56 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J . 

1758 

0 

5 

Sunny  Acres,  N.  J . 

1754 

0 

0 

Totals . 

161875 

751 

4314 

Dust  in  Henhouse;  Feeding  Oats  and 
Mangels 

1.  What  is  the  best  thing  to  use  to  keep 
down  the  dust  in  a  chicken  house  16x48, 
dirt  floor  (mostly  building  sand  with  a 
little  loam)  ?  I  use  finely-cut  cornstalks 
for  litter.  I  have  thought  of  using  crude 
oil ;  would  this  be  safe?  2.  IIow  many 
pounds  of  mangel  beets  would  you  feed 
1(X)  White  Leghorn  hens  per  day,  and 
would  you  feed  them  every  day  or  every 
other  day?  3.  Do  you  think  that  soaked 
No.  1  oats  are  a  good  food  for  laying 
hens,  what  quantity  would  you  feed  100 
hens  per  day,  and  at  VsLat  meal?  4.  I 
wish  to  get  the  last  two  bulletins  issued 
by  the  Storrs  egg-laying  contest  commit¬ 
tee;  where  can  I  get  them  and  what  do 
they  cost?  W.  H.  H. 

New  York. 

1.  I  have  never  seen  anything  used  to 
keep  down  the  dust  in  a  poultry  house, 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


and  doubt  the  wisdom  of  trying  to  do  so. 
Fine  dust  of  any  kind  discourages  vermin 
and  apparently  contributes  to  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  hens.  It  is  annoying,  of 
course,  to  brush  against  a  dust-covered 
fixture  when  you  have  your  good  clothes 
on,  but  a  poultryman  seldom  has  any  time 
to  put  his  on.  I  know  of  no  rea.son  why 
crude  oil  should  not  bo  used,  but  cannot 
speak  from  experience  or  observation. 

2.  I  am  sorry  to  b;  unable  to  prescribe 
definite  quantities  of  foods  for  hens.  Man¬ 
gels  are  usually  fed  by  sticking  them  onto 
a  nail  driven  into  the  side  of  the  house 
and  allowing  the  hens  to  eat  what  they 
want.  After  they  become  used  to  them, 
they  will  not  overeat  and  a  little  obseA-a- 
tion  will  teach  one  to  give  them  about 
what  they  seem  to  want  with  the  rest  of 
their  food.  It  is  immaterial  whether  they 
are  fed  daily  or  less  often.  If  loose,  watery 
droppings  show  that  the  fowls  are  eating 
too  much  green  stuff,  the  amount  should 
be  restricted. 

3.  Oats,  dry  or  soaked,  are  excellent 
for  hens,  though  most  floc-ks  do  not  seem 
to  find  them  very  palatable.  Here  again, 
no  definite  quantities  need  be  measured 
out.  Give  them  all  that  they  will  eat  in 
connection  with  their  other  food. 

4.  M  rite  the  Storrs  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Storr.s,  Conn.,  for  the 
bulletins  desired.  The  price  is  not  given, 
but  10  cents  each  is  often  charged  for  such 
bulletins  sent  outside  of  the  State. 

M.  B.  D. 


Ailing  Chicks 

I  have  a  flock  of  Rhode  Island  Red 
chickens,  hatched  in  May  ;  most  of  them 
have  never  grown  or  feathered  as  they 
should.  In  the  past  two  weeks  several  of 
them  have  died.  They  begin  to  peep  con¬ 
stantly,  do  not  eat,  and  in  a  day  they  are 
dead.  On  examining  them  I  find  their 
nostrils  enlarged  and  seem  to  be  eaten 
or  decayed  so  it  looks  like  honeycomb ; 
the  mouth  and  throat  seem  to  be  normal. 
Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  them? 
There  are  several  fine  pullets  left  that 
look  as  if  their  nostrils  were  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  enlarge.  I  also  have  several  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  pullets  that  have  run  with 
them  all  Summer,  but  are  not  at  all 
affected.  s.  A.  c. 

New  York. 

I  cannot  tell  from  your  descriiJtion 
what  ails  these  fowls,  though  their  slow 
feathering  and  general  development  indi¬ 
cate  that  they  are  of  less  than  normal 
vitality  and  of  questionable  value  in  these 
times  of  high-priced  feeds.  I  should  re¬ 
move  from  the  flock  all  birds  that  appear 
to  be  diseased  and  kill  any  that  are  at  all 
badly  affected.  If  there  is  an  offensive 
discharge  from  the  nostrils,  of  w'hich  you 
do  not  speak,  the  birds  probably  are  suf¬ 
fering  from  roup.  In  any  case,  clean  the 
ciuarters  and  the  utensils  u.sed  by  the 
healthy  fowls  and  keep  the  diseased  ones 
away  from  them.  jr.  b.  d. 


WAIT! 
WRITE! 


B  e  1  o  r  e 
You  Buy 
a  Hatcher 


For 

Blue  Hen 
Book 


Uncle  Sam  has 
sent  out  a  call  for 
farmers  to  raise 
400,000,000  more 
hens  this  year 
than  last  I  Make 
1018  profits  from 
hens  pay  for  that 
new  automobile, 
new  lighting  sys¬ 
tem,  running  water 
and  other  Improve¬ 
ments.  Meatless 
days  are  Poultry 
days  In  all  res¬ 
taurants  and 
homes  everwwhere! 

Eggs  will  be  high  I 
Poultry  will  be 
high!  Tour  profits  will  be  bigl  But  don't  risk  your 
eggs  In  a  cheaply  built  incubator  I  Pay  a  fair  price 
for  quality,  workmanship  and  material. 

HATCH  WITHOUT  WORRY 

The  Blue  Hen  hatches  big  percentages  month  after 
month.  Winter  or  Summer,  in  zero  weather  or  ‘‘80 
in  the  shade.”  Different  from  other  incubators.  It  is 
built  with  double  walls  and  thick  Insulation,  so  that 

the  HEAT  can’t  get  out  and  the  COLD  can’t  get  In. 

BLUE  HEN 

is  built  to  do  good  work  season-after-season  for  20 
years  or  more.  Everlasting  dovetail  construction. 
Doors  built  so  that  lieat,  cold  or  shrinkage  does  not 
affect  them.  If  you  are  looking  for  bigger  hatches  than 
ordinary  incubators  get— send  for  the  Blue  Hen  Book. 

“  MONEY  BACK  ”  GUARANTEE 

Blue  Hen  Incubators  like  all  Blue  Hen  Poultry 
equipment  are  sold  under  money-hack  guarantee.  You’ll 
be  so  well  pleased  with  a  Blue  Hen  yourself  that  your 
friends  and  neighbors  who  need  new  Incubators  will 
want  Blue  Hens,  too. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

Our  new  catalog,  in  addition  to  fully  descrlbir 
Blue  Hen  Incubators  and  Brooders,  contains  mao 
helpful  suggestions  for  making  money  with  poultr' 
Get  it  before  you  buy  any  new  Incubator  Brooders  i 
other  poultry  equipment.  Mall  postal  or  letter  ) 
nearest  office.  WATSON  MFC.  CO.,  Chicago  Brand 
Dept.  2065,  1534  Masonic  Temple..  Factory:  20C 
Ann  Street,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Ihis  Brooder  will  save 
You  Time.Work.Monej 


^^^Tncrease  your  poultry  profits 

It  takes  but  a  few  minutes  a  day  to  raise 
W  and  save  chicks  with  a 

I  BLUE  HEN 

•  n  T  beat  for  coldest  weather.  Fire 

aBA  I  If  I  ^  hiKh  nor  down  too  low. 

ROOK  FRyp  chicks. 

-  bwk.  Describes  fully.  Tells 

What  owners  say.  Price  saves 
you  money.  Affents  wanted, 

WATSON  MFG.  COMPANY 

2023  Ann  SIrael,  Laneasler,  P*. 
Oept.  2021,  1534  Masonic  Teoipte 
Chicago,  IIL 


ONE  TURN  OF  CRANK 

TURNS 
EVERY  EGG 

Best  Construction. 
Simplest  to  Operate. 

60—100—150  and 
200  Egg  Sizes 

Write  for  1918  Catalogue. 

ROLLER  TRAY  INCUBATOR  CO. 

300  Grant  Ave.  NUTLEY.  NEW  JERSEY 

Improved  Parcel 
Post  Egg  Boxes 

New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 

Leg  Bands - Oats  Sprouters 

Catalog  Free  on  Request 
I.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  New  York 


POULTRY  PAPER  iS 

II  you  want  to  know  about  care  and  man¬ 
agement  of  poultry  for  pleasure  or  profit. 
60e  per  year.  Four  months  for  10  cents. 
l-OUlTttK  ADVOCATE,  Dopt.  88,  Syraooio,  N.  Y. 

rLEGHOR]VBR£EDERS> 

“With  The  Lay  Bred  in  Them” 

We  offer  White  Leghorn  males  and  females  at 
moderate  prices.  Carefully  selected  birds  from 
our  strain  or  exceptionally  heavy  layers.  Many 

^  I^^jgreed.  H  eal t h y—v ig  or o us— produc" 

live.  Every  bird  bred  and  reared  by  us.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  assured.  Write  your  -wants.  Circular  free. 

SPRECHER  BROS*,  Box  40,  Rohrerstown,  Pa* 


rCOCKERELS - 

W.  Leghorns,  Reds,  B.  Rocks,  W.  Wy  an. 

Vigorous  handsome  birds  from  trap-nested 
heavy  laying,  farm  range  stock, 

Prices  Moderate  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

G.  F.  GIBSON,  Galen  Farms 
Box  C  Clyde,  New  York 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  Exclusively 

U'ARLiY  BREEDING  PUEIjETS,  Now  on  Sale 
$2.00  each.  All  from  Heavy-weight,  Healthy! 
\  igorous,  Heavy  Winter  Laying  Stock,  combining 
Beauty  and  Utility,  the  result  of  years  of  care¬ 
ful  selection,  and  that  have  been  raised  on  Free 
Clover  Range,  and  housed  in  Open- Front  Houses, 
under  the  most  sanitary  conditions. 

"Absolute  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.** 
OAKIiAKD  FARMS,  Oakland,  New  Jersey 

WINNERS  thi  N.  A.  Laying  Competition 

In  the  Barred  Rock  Class  ^ 

Bred  for  eggs;  they  lay  continuously;  a  consistent 
lot  of  performers,  big,  husky,  healthy  birds;  book 
your  orders  in  advance  for  eggs  and  day  old  chicks, 
this  will  assui-e  delivery  when  you  desire  them. 

A.  O.  JONES,  MARVEL  HOMESTEAD  FAR.M 
Georgetown,  ]>eluwure 


‘  Perfection”  Barred  Rocks  (Ringlets) 

SPECIAL  SALE— Too  many  for  winter  quarters.  This  year 
offers  unprecedented  opportunities;  feed  prices  have 
driven  many  from  field  and  eggs  and  poultry  will  double 
in  value.  Buy  now  and  produce  own  iiatching  eggs.  tlO 
cockerels,  $5 ;  tS  cockerels,  H,  weighing  7  lbs.  and  over  •  un¬ 
der  0  lbs.,  $3.50  each.  Few  pullets.  Special  prices  on  exhi¬ 
bition  stock.  As  usual,  money  back  if  not  suited.  Circular. 
I>r.  HAYMAM,  .  Doylestowii,  Pa. 

DaaLo  pedigree  cockerels,  trap  nested 
Dal  IwU  IIDvIvS  breeders  for  sale.  All  bred 

- - ■■■■.  from  high-record  hens  noted 

for  tlieir  winter  laying.  Look  up  pen  4  at  Storrs. 

J.  F.  Praucais,  AV.  Hampton  Beach,  Li.I.,N.  Y. 

WhifS  ROfilf I’ookerels,  Fishel  direct,  ®3  to 
YinilC  IllIvKS  each.  Trios— pens.  Write 
your  wants.  A.  Scofield,  Green  Haven,  N.  Y. 

Barred  Plymouth 


J.  1.  H£K£T£B, 


i  s  e  d  and  good  ones. 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Lu  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  R?e®s^o^.i  sfnun. 

each.  Address  CLINTON  B.  BOU8EL,  R.  F.  0.  No,  2.1{ineald,  S.  J. 

ThF  Poultrv  Farm  managed  under  the  Cornell 

■  ne rouiiry  rarm  methods  over  ten  years. 

■  BABY  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  £GGS 
from  our  heavy-laying  strain.  S.  C.  WHIT£ 
XiKGHOKNS.  Place  your  order  at  once.  We 
guarantee  safe  arrival  of  baby  chicks. 

Stony  wold  Poultry  Farm,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

COCKS  Aiyo  COCKERELS 

R.  I.  REOS,  BARRED  ROCKS  and  WHITE  ROCKS.  A  grand  lot 
of  birds  that  will  certainly  please  you.  Prices  niod- 
erate.  RIVERSlOE  POULTRY  FARM.  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa. 

1 OO  Barron  Cockerels 

WHITE  POULTRY  PAKM, 


S3  e  a  c 
Cairo,  N.Y, 


45%  in  November 

Our  s.  c.  REDS  lod  first  4  weeks  of  N.  -V.  Contest  (Dela. 
ware  ollioial)  witli  45  per  cent,  production  against  13  per 
cent,  average  for  the  100  pens.  We  breed  hens  for  egg- 
type  as  dairymen  breed  cows  for  milk, 

^Whfte^'  LEGHORNS  chines.  Pen  “A’» 

headed  by  son  of  3i4-egg  lien,  Pen  “  B  ”  by  grandsons. 
Hatching  eggs  LEGHORNS  or  REDS— Pen  A,  hens  260 to 
280  egg-type,  «5  for  15,  $25  for  100.  I’en  B,  hens  200  to  250 
egg-type,  $3  for  15;  $15  for  100.  I’en  C,  hens  150  to  200  egg- 
type,  810  for  100.  The  BEST  is  the  CHEAl’EST;  Catalog. 
HOPEWELL  FARMS.  Box  16I-R  Hopewell.  N.  J, 

Knight’s  Pedigreed  Wyandottes 

Cockerels  and  pullet.s  from  the  winners  of  the  5th 
annual  contest  at  Storrs,  Conn.  Kecoiii  2265,  the 
highest  record  ever  made  by  a  pen  of  10  hens.  The 
best  Wyandotte  pen  in  the  6th  contest  for  sale,  with 
bine  ribbon.  Eggs  for  setting  after  Fob.  1st,  1918. 
Write  for  prices,  p.  q.  KNIGHT.  Bridgeton.  R.  I. 

White  Wyandottes 

Yearling  hens  and  cockerels  from  trap-nested  stock. 
Official  records  Storrs,  204.  A.  L.  Vreeland,  Mulley.  N.  J. 

PaVtrTdGeVn'd'b^FF  Wysndotto  C0Ck6r6l3urrii^"_^N,*J^JI,rfc 
Pedigreed  and  Trap-Nested  Stock  For  Sale 

BARRON'S  WHITE  WVANOOTTES.BARRON’S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
(trap-nest  records)  and  VIBERT'S  S.  C. REDS. Write  your 
wants  to  OVERBROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Marlboro-oii-Hudsiin,  N.  T. 

Whilp  WuanflnUo pullets— White  Leghorn 
nllllB  nydnOOTTB  Males.  Parks  Barred  Reck  Cockerels, 
Bargain  list  gratis.  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Boa  185,  Rivsrdale,  N.  J. 

World’s  Champion  Layers.  L^gho"nfn'’.tdw:wyaI: 

dottes.  Cockerels,  Pullets,  Cock  birds  and  Yearling  bens. 
Imported  direct  from  England.  Catalogue  free. 
BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  No.  3  Versailles,  0. 

Kipp  Ruff  I  Pffhnrn  ButtercupandGoblenCampineCock- 
nibO  oun  Lognorn  erels.  C.  j.  8li*lml<lliie,  J.orr»luo,N.Y, 

0.  J.  SIIEI.HIUI.NE 
L  o  r  r  a  t  n  e,  n.  Y, 


BROWN,  SILVER 
AND  RED  PYLE 


Leghorn  Cockerels 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  tolTg'^i 

at  the  North  American  Contest  of  1916-17.  Cockerels 
and  pullets  for  sale.  M.  J.  QUACKENBUSH,  Nulley,  N  J. 

Breeding  pen  4  April 
.  1  .  as-iw  n.r  sSi-  pullets  un relot ed 

cockerel,  817.  245-285-egg  ancestry.  Choice  founda¬ 
tion  stock.  iCANSOM  FAKM,  Geneva,  Ohio 

J.  C.W.  Leghorn  Cockerels  “  *  Aing 


SiCNWhiteLeghorns 


WYCKOFP 

8  I  ILjkllN  W«w»w«g  ifwi  10  wvnvi  witJ  y  0  •.riincf 

hens  for  sale.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed,  j.  M.  CASE.  Gilboa,  N.Y. 


Eggs 

and 

Chicks 


Bred  from  my  heavy  I 
laying  strain  of  S.  O.  W.  LOgnOmS 
A  few  good  cockerel..  Let  me  book 
eggs  or  chicks  early. 
It  will  insure  delivery  when  desired. 
Mating  list  free.  C.  M.  LONGE. 

liox  50)  Ellzabetbtoirti)  Pa. 


i  ALLAN’S  HARDTOBEAT  REDS 

Newport,  R.  l. 

Wlnnlog  Reds  at  1916-17  International 
I  ,,  ^  Egg  Laying  Contest. 

Write  U8  for  prices  on  stock,  eggs  or  chicks 
from  trap.nested  layers. 

S7C.  R.  I.  R  E  DS 

Vibert  stock.  Cockerels,  $4  and  $5.  Eggs,  per  setting,  $3, 
or  100  for $10.  ANNA  M.  JONEg,  Crnryvllle,  N.  Y. 

R.C.  RPliQ  Hred  to  Lay.  Blue  Ribbon 
■  ■■  winners  at  Great  Hagerstown 

Fair.  Cockerels  for  sale  at  S3.50  and  *5  each. 
Catalpa  Poultry  Farm.W.  G.  Horner,  Gettysburg,  P*. 


30R.  G.  Red  Pullets  ®  ^fi^Seach.  S.  C.Minorcas 

IWTT  each. 

G.  C.  lVIIIjIi£R,  R,  No.  1,  Oxford,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  n^w  York  show  s 

two  consecutive  years.  High-grade  utility  breeding 
stock  also  eggs  for  hatching.  Send  for  circular 

MAI^L£CROFT  FARMS,  Box  R.  BawllnSy: 

Turkovs  ***^*'’i?'  Special  Prices  during  fall 

J  months.  Write  your  wants.  Also  cavies  and 
hares.  H.  A.  Souder,  Box  29,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

»KKD  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

anteed.  Enc^  0*8*0 

btamp,  I.  A.  WHEELER,  Miplewo.d  Farm,  R.  F.  0.  2,  Misaana,  H.  V. 

Mrs.  E.  j.  RIDER 
Room A.v,  New  York 

For  Sale-Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys' 

Part  wild.  LELAND  W.  LIVERMORE,  R.  0.  2,  Cassville,  N.Y. 

F  O 
SALE 


Pure  Bred  White  Holland  Turkeys 


.E  Pure  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Knormou.  Bone  and  Frame.  Toms.  SIO-  Hens  SG 
FRANK  ROSEBROUGH.  '’The  Locusts,"  BrocKport,  New  York 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  From  large,  free 

stock.  Toms.SB:  Hens.SS.  WM.W.  KE'Tc'Hfc(ilfoctoii.N.Y. 

Bronze  Turkeys-" Sunrise  Giants" 

World  famous  Gold  Bank  Strain.  Special  prices  to 
early  buyers.  Larry  Cullen,  New  Albany,  Pa. 

Bourbon  Red  TURKEYS 

stock. 

Mrs.  tJAb*  i£#  M1jNEL)ICX>  •  Wisner,  N. 

Bourbon  Red  Turkeys  ^*4=**- 

CASSIE  D.  TAYLOR,  West  Aitxanderf  Pa. 

For  Sale-Mammoth  BronzoTurkeys  b^ed’^^v^c  I'* 

Toms,  $8 ;  Hens,  $5.  MissW.  E.  Hyde,  North  Hbro,  Vermont 

Giant  Bronzp  stock. 

wiaiu  PHiiHC  lurneys  c.  d.  kane,  rossie,  n.  y. 

For  Sale— ■*rU  R  K  F  Y  S  fj®****  “'“l  Gobblers  fiom 

L  icTOiii,,  *  D  ,  ^  lure  Bronze  Gobbler  and 

bait  Wild  hen*.  Prices  Reasonable.  E.  A.  PUSH  Dxtird  P* 


BIueAndaluslans  cockerels  f< 


»  sale.  1).  J. 


DKUltir,  Burfingtoiig  Vtrma 


WhitflEmdpnGpRRB  gandf.rs  for  sali 

nilllB  Cllllicn  UcBSB  Buyyour  b  ree  d  i  ng  stock  noi 
MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS,  -  K.  3,  At^ns,  P 


Bourbon-RedTurkeysforSale  Kbur®;  viig^i* 


Wanted-LeghornorMinorcaFowIs  BetoSr^N?' 


Make  Your  Hens  Lay 

Send  for  and  read  our  book  on  feeding  raw  bone.  Rich  In  protein  and  all  othor 
egg  elements.  Get  tjvl<^  the  eggs,  more  fertile  eggs,  vigorous  chicks,  earlier 
broilers,  heavier  fowls,  bigger  profits.  >  o  ,  ^ 


MANN’S 


10  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 


No  money 
in  advance 


LATEST  MODEL 

BONE  CUTTER _ 

Makes  bone-cutting  ffimple,  easy,  rapid.  Try  It  and  see.  Open  hopper,  auto¬ 
matic  feed.  Cutsall  bone  with  adhering  meat  and  gristle.  Never  clogs.  Don’t 
buy  until  yon  try.  Book  free.  F.  W,  MANN  CO,,  Boa  18,  Milford.  Mm*. 
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December  22,  1017 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Merry  Cl.  -ma» 

Christmas  always  br^  the  most 
beautiful  season  of  the  year.  Aside  from 
its  religious  significance,  it  is  the  blessed 
time  when  love  and  friendship  seek  to 
find  expression  in  gift  and  good  wdll.  In 
spite  of  this  hateful  and  horrible  war 
which  has  forced  us  all  to  walk  in  the 
shadow,  the  world  will  turn  at  Christmas 
time  to  the  oldtime  joy  and  good  will. 
There  will  be  many  happy  reunions  among 
the  great  family  of  The  R.  N.-T.,  and  we 
want  to  send  a  word  of  greeting  and  good 
cheer.  No  matter  where  you  live,  whether 
in  crowded  city,  or  on  lonely  mountain 
farm  ;  no  matter  what  your  condition  of 
life  may  be,  you  have  our  sincere  wish  for 
happiness  and  prosperity  as  a  Christmas 
gift.  We  hope  that  the  coming  year  may 
be  the  best  and  brightest  you  have  ever 
known.  We  have  stood  in  battle,  and  we 
h:ive  walked  along  the  paths  of  peace. 
Together  we  have  chased  many  a  rogue  in 
an  effort  to  put  him  out  of  business,  and 
we  have  followed  good  men  in  their 
efforts  to  make  the  world  better.  We 
have  had  our  trials  and  our  triumphs,  and 
through  it  all  we  may  well  feel  that  we 
have,  by  working  together,  made  country 
life  a  little  better  and  brighter. 

Now  we  have  tried  to  do  our  part,  and 
we  gratefully  acknowledge  ihat  you  have 
done  more  than  your  share  »n  giving  us 
the  finest  and  ir.o.st  loyal  support  ever 
given  to  a  farm  paper.  “Old  friends  are 
the  best,”  especially  in  times  like  the.se 
when  so  many  of  us  must  walk  thought¬ 
fully  and  softly  through  the  days.  Our 
Christmas  gift  is  a  promise  to  work  for 
you.  and  fight  for  you,  and  play  as  well  as 
we  can  the  pai’t  of  an  honest  friend.  If, 
like  the  little  children  at  home,  W’e  were 
permitted  to  suggest  our  own  gift,  we 
should  name  the  best  one  w’e  know,  that 
is  the  prompt  renewal  of  your  own  sub¬ 
scription  and  induce  others  who  would 
be  benefited  by  the  service  to  subscribe  as 
solid  evidence  of  your  true  friendship 
for  another  year. 

Merry  Christmas,  and  God  Bless  you. 

After  some  correspondence  with  Pride 
Home  Farm.  Howard,  Penn.,  I  ordered 
a  trio  of  pigs  May  29th,  but  when  they 
arrived  the  boar  pig  was  not  satisfactory, 
owing  to  a  very  poorly  shaped  head,  but 
got  no  answer  to  my  letter.  They  also 
neglected  to  send  register  and  transfer 
papers  until  I  wrote  three  letters  request¬ 
ing  them  to  do  so,  and  then  neglected  to 
send  pedigree  other  than  the  sire  and  dam, 
which  is  given  in  register  papers.  I  have 
made  several  attempts  to  have  this  matter 
ad.iusted,  but  up  to  the  present  have  not 
been  able  to  get  any  satisfactory  adjusC 
ment — my  last  letter  of  October  10th  is 
still  unanswered.  I  am  sending  yoti  let¬ 
ters  from  the  Pride  Home  Farm,  .also 
such  copies  of  my  letters  as  I  have  at 
this  time  that  you  may  inspect  them. 
Would  you  take  this  matter  up  with  the 
shipper  and  endeavor  to  get  some  satis¬ 
factory  adjustment  of  this  deal?  The 
register  and  transfer  papers  sent  me  for 
this  pig  show  that  a  boar  known  as 
.Tewell’s  Rival  (5th  241T57  was  sold  May 
7  to  J.  Will  Mayes,  Howard,  Pa.,  by  E. 

M.  Archey,  Mill  Hall,  Pa.,  also  that  tMs 

same  pig  was  sold  on  May  26  by  J.  Will 
Rlayes  to  me,  which  would  indicate  that 
Mr.  Mayes  bought  this  pig  to  fill  my 
order,  and  took  anything  that  be  could 
get  at  that  time.  C.  B.  F. 

New  York. 

With  reference  to  the  above  transac¬ 
tion  we  had  always  regarded  the  propri¬ 
etor  of  Pride  Home  Farm  as  a  reliable 
breeder.  He  has,  however,  entirely  ig¬ 
nored  our  letters  in  the  subscriber’s  be¬ 
half.  and  regardless  of  the  merits  of  the 
subscriber’s  complaint,  we  decline  to  en¬ 
dorse  or  recommend*  any  breeder  who 
either  refuses  or  neglects  to  reply  to  let¬ 
ters  regarding  a  complaint  of  this  kind. 
The  advertising  of  Pride  Home  Farm 
and  the  proprietor,  J.  Will  Mayes,  are 
barred  from  the  columns  of  The  Rukai. 
New-Yorker  for  the  future. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  Frontier 
Preparatory  School  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  as 
advertised  in  the  pamphlet  enclosed? 

West  Virginia.  A.  J.  T, 

The  following  letter  from  a  Vermont 
.subscriber  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  the 
West  Virginia  inquirer,  and  others  who 
are  lured  towards  parting  with  money  on 
this  corresponding  school  scheme ; 

The  enclosed  advertisement  of  the 
Frontier  Preparatory,  School,  Buffalo, 

N.  Y..  has  been  going  the  rounds  of  papers 
and  magazines,  and  is  evidently  a  fraud. 


CAc  RURAL.  N 

My  son  sent  them  $.'55  for  10  lessons,  and 
they  guaranteed  to  secure  him  a  i)osition 
if  he  ranked  above  a  certain  percentage, 
or  his  money  back.  After  he  had  taken 
four  or  five  lessons  he  could  not  hear  from 
them.  Can  you  help  me  to  get  his  money 
back?  w.  V.  F. 

Vermont. 

Some  time  ago  I  sent  Mr.  M.  Stone,  93 
Attorney  St,,  New  York,  222  lbs,  live 
ducks.  He  sent  me  $.‘50  on  account. 
Since  then  I  have  not  heard  anything 
from  him.  Will  you  kindly  look  this  up 
for  me?  K.  I.  B. 

•New  York. 

Mr.  Stone  is  not  at  the  address  given 
and  our  letters  are  returned  with  the  in¬ 
formation  that  he  is  “Out  of  business; 
present  address  unknown.”  If  he  appears 
at  another  address  soliciting  shipments, 
bear  this  experience  in  mind. 

I  am  a  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  and 
thought  I  would  write  you  of  a  little 
experience  I  have  had.  About  three 
months  ago  an  agent  for  the  Household 
.Tournal  came  to  my  door  and  encouraged 
me  to  take  the  journal  for  one  year  free 
with  the  under.standing  that  I  pay  the 
postage  which  would' be  two  cents  or  24 
cents  for  the  12  months.  I  paid  the 
postage  and  up  to  the  present  date  have 
not  received  it.  I  Avrote  them  to  that 
effect  but  do  not  get  any  answer.  It  is 
not  the  amount  that  I  care  about,  but  the 
idea.  I  take  notice  of  your  magazine 
advertising  these  fake  concerns  I  would 
surely  appreciate  if  you  would  look  this 
concern  over  as  if  they  really  are  fakes. 

I  think  they  should  be  advertised. 

New  .Ters-'y.  MRS.  ii.  n. 

The  ,Sub.scriptiou  Clearing  House  of 
America,  15.515  Lincoln  Ave.,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  made  no  reply  to  our  inquiries,  and 
while  the  amount  involved  is  not  large, 
their  indifference  to  the  order  is  un- 
Avai-ranted.  “.lust  enough  to  pay  the  post¬ 
age”  is  the  slogan  of  fake  subscription 
agents.  Beware  of  all  agents  soliciting 
subscriptions  on  this  basis — the  character 
■of  papers,  sold  in  this  way,  is  such  that 
they  are  a  menace  to  any  decent  family. 

I  put  my  property  over  eight  years  ago 
in  the  hands  of  I).  B.  Cornell  Co.,  CJreat 
Barrington,  Mass. ;  had  heard  nothing 
from  them  in  a  long  time  until  this  Fall 
I  received  a  very  innocent  looking  blank 
asking  whether  I  would  care  to  keep  my 
list  of  farm  on  their  books.  I  wrote  them 
if  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  do  so,  I 
would  drop  it.  Then  they  ordered  me  to 
pay  dismissal  fee  in  five  days  or  get  sued. 

I  begged  to  have  them  replace  my  name 
and  they  refused.  I  finally  paid  bill,  as 
I  was  sick  and  poor,  begging  them  to 
judge  whether  it  was  right  to  take  my  last 
cent.  c.  E. 

Connecticut. 

The  Cornell  scheme  as  outlined  above 
is  the  most  alluring  and  pernicious  that 
has  ever  come  to  our  attention  in  real  es¬ 
tate  transactions.  Ostrander  originated 
the  “advance  fee”  plan.  Strout  followed 
with  the  “withdrawal  fee.”  Ostrander  is 
out  of  the  real  estate  business,  and  Strout 
has  dropped  the  withdrawal  fee  scheme. 
But  Cornell  has  adopted  the  combination 
of  both  “  listing  fee”  and  “  withdrawal 
fee.”  He  gets  his  victims  coming  and  go¬ 
ing.  Many  fanners  prefer  to  pay  tribute 
of  this  kind  rather  than  go  to  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  defending  a  lawsuit,  but 
where  a  farmer  shows  fight  and  puts  his 
case  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  lawyer, 
Cornell  or  his  attorney  fails  to  appear  in 
court.  This  happened  in  the  case  of  C. 
E.  N.,  report  of  which  appeared  in  this 
column,  issue  of  September  1,  1917,  page 
1016. 

The  Grant  Lands  Locating  Company 
and  C.  Ferguson  Smith,  its  sole  promoter, 
have  come  under  the  ban  of  the  Post  Of¬ 
fice  Department  in  the  form  of  a  fraud 
order  just  issued  against  the  concern, 
which  has  had  its  headquarters  at  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.  Smith  advertised  that  the 
United  States  Government  was  opening 
certain  Oregon  lands  for  entry  and  agreed 
to  sell  maps  of  the  same  to  prospective 
locators  for  one  dollar  each.  He  repre¬ 
sented  that  immediate  action  was  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  secure  the  pick  of  the 
area  open  to  entry.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  lands  ■were  not  open  to  homeseekeri 
and  had  not  even  be-n  classified,  a  neces¬ 
sary  preliminary  step.  In  addition  to 
that  the  maps  were  practically  worthless 
for  the  selection  of  desirable  tracts  of 
land  in  that  they  did  not  show  the  com¬ 
parative  advantages  of  one  section  over 
another.  General  descriptions  on  the 
back  of  the  map  had  been  taken  bodily 
from  an  Oregon  almanac. — associated 

ADVERTISING  CLUBS,  NATIONAL  VIGILANCB 
COMMITTEE. 

The  above  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  way 
the  land  sharks  deceive  the  public.  The 
Post  Office  Department  has  put  a  stop 
to  the  scheme  now  after  the  promoter 
has  reaped  a  harvest  of  dollars  from  the 
public.  By  giving  publicity  to  these 


E  W- YO  R  K  E  R 

frauds  we  hope  to  familiarize  our  readers 
with  the  practices  of  sharpers,  so  that 
the  “earmarks”  will  be  detected  when 
deceptive  schem®"  of  any  kind  are  pre¬ 
sented.  ’ 

Received  the  two  checks  of  Adams  Ex¬ 
press  Co.  from  you,  with  thanks ;  did  not 
expect  them  so  soon.  It  always  takes 
them  about  10  months  before  I  can  get 
any  pay.  and  I  neA’er  could  get  the  full 
amount  from  them  before.  s.  A.  w. 

New  York. 

We  were  also  agreeably  surprised  to 
receive  payment  so  promptly  from  the 
express  company.  We  are  not  always  so 
successful.  Why  claims  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  drag  anywhere  from  six  months 
to  a  year  is  incomprehensible.  A  good 
business  house  ■would  have  a  system  of 
payment  that  would  do  away  with  need¬ 
less  delays  in  investigation  and  adjust¬ 
ment.  This  is  why  your  representatives 
at  Albany  should  enact  some  legislation 
that  would  compel  settlements  within  60 
days  J-  J- 

A  Chapter  on  Sugar 

(Continued  from  page  1445) 
made  up  of  five  members — ^two  friun  Eng¬ 
land  and  three  from  this  country,  the 
cliairman .  being  George  M.  Rolph,  under 
the  appointment  of  the  United  States 
Food  Admini.strator.  He  is  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  California-llawaiian  Sugar  Re¬ 
fining  Company,  which  is  owned  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Hawaiian  sugar  planters. 
Earl  D.  Babst  of  the  American  sugar 
trust  is  a  member  of  the  sugar  control 
committee.  This  committee  fixed  a  price 
of  .$$..‘55  per  hundred  for  granulated  sugar 
at  whole.sale.  They  sell  to  jobbers,  job¬ 
bers  sell  to  retailers,  and  retailers  to 
consumers.  No  price  has  been  fixed  for 
Domino  sugar,  which  is  a  siiecial  brand 
put  up  by  the  sugar  trust  and  .sold  at 
IGc  a  pound.  No  price  was  made  for  the 
old-fashioned  brown  sugar,  which  pre- 
A'iously  sold  three-quarters  of  a  cent  below 
refined  sugar.  During  the  short  supply 
of  sugar  the  trust  has  insisted  that  pur¬ 
chases  of  granulated  sugar  at  the  fixed 
price  must  also  buy  quantitie.s  of  Domino 
sugar  at  16c  a  pound,  or  of  the  old- 
fashioned  brown  sugar  at  half  a  cent  a 
pound  above  the  price  fixed  for  granu¬ 
lated.  This  is  a  sample  of  the  jugglery 
of  prices  and  distribution  by  men  who 
are  clothed  Avith  Government  authority 
to  regulate  prices  of  necessary  articles 
of  food.  The  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company,  of  Avhich  Mr.  Babst  is  presi¬ 
dent,  by  the  Avay.  has  been  accused  by 
the  Government  of  organizing  a  trust, 
and  has  been  a  long  time  awaiting  trial 
on  the  charges.  The  i.ssue  is  yet  unde¬ 
termined.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
this  concern  Avas  accused  some  time  ago 
of  having  tapped  the  city  Avater  mains  to 
.secure  Avater  Avithout  paying  for  it,  and 
it  Avas  also  discovered  to  have  tricked  the 
scales  _in  measuring  sugar  on  Avhich  the 
Government  fixed  import  duties.  Of 
course  people  without  sugar  Avill  not 
quibble  about  the  price  when  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  paying  or  not  getting  it,  but  such 
men  in  such  positions  ai-e  not  intended 
to  inspire  the  public  Avith  complete  con¬ 
fidence  in  distribution  or  control  methods. 


Dry  Mash 

What  is  you  opinion  of  the  followinsr 
ingredients  for  a  dry  mash  for  Tx‘ghorns? 
Four  bushels  barley,  two  bushels  buck¬ 
wheat,  four  bushels  oats ;  all  ground  to¬ 
gether  ;  to  each  100  pounds  of  this  mix¬ 
ture  add  25  pounds  bran,  25  pounds  glu¬ 
ten  and  25  pounds  of  the  best  grade  of 
beef  scrap.  G.  P.  P. 

New  Jersey. 

Since  you  Avill  feed  the  barley,  wheat 
and  oats,  or  their  equivalent,  as  scratch 
grain,  I  should  prefer  to  make  the  basis 
of  the  dry  mash  from  the  higher  protedu 
milling  by-products,  Avheat  bran  and  mid¬ 
dlings.  The  grains  you  mention  run  about 
12  per  cent  protein,  Avhile  the  bran  and 
middlings  contain  from  15  to  16  per  cent. 
The  dry  mash  used  in  the  fifth  contest  of 
the  Storrs  Agricultural  .Station*  is  a _ good 
example  of  a  laying  mash  for  Winter, 
though  Avith  the  present  high  price  of 
meat  scrap  comparatively^  few  will  prob¬ 
ably  use  it  in.  this  proportion.  This  mash 
consists  of  equal  parts  by  AA'eight  of 
wheat  bran,  flour  middlings,  cornmeal, 
ground  oats  and  meat  scrap.  Another 
mash  that  has  been  much  used  and  Avith 
satisfaction  contains  equal  parts  by 
AA’eight  of  Avheat  bran,  standard  mid¬ 
dlings,  cornmeal.  gluten  feed,  and  meat 
scrap.  Ground  oats  might  be  substituted 
for  cornmeal  in  this  formula  if  corn  made 
a  part  of  the  whole  grain  fed.  m.  b.  n. 


Dividing  a  Herd  of  Cattle 

What  is  the  fairest  way  to  divide  cat¬ 
tle  on  a  rented  farm  Avhere  the  tenant  is 
to  have  “half  the  increa.se”?  Should 
owner  and  tenant  toss  up  for  first  choice, 
or  should  the  cattle  be.  sold  and  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  diA'ided  between  the  tAvo? 

RelatlA-e  to  dividing  the  live  stock  in¬ 
crease  on  a  tenant  farm,  I  should  think 
the  fairest  Avay  Avould  be  to  set  the  stock 
up  at  auction  and  split  the  proceeds.  Un¬ 
less  the  records  of  production  were  kept 
On  the  dams,  the  matter  of  tossing  up  for 
first  choice,  etc.,  Avould  be  a  gamble  for 
both  OAA'ner  and  tenant,  with  the  tenant, 
who  had  been  Avorkiug  with  the  stock, 
haA’ing  a  .shade  the  better  of  the  argu¬ 
ment,  I  should  say.  n.  F.  J. 

We  would  consider  the  proposition  to 
sell  all  the  stock,  each  to  buy  in  what  he 
Avants,  or  take  half  the  proceeds,  fair  to 
both  parties;  however,  in  case  the  parties 
Avish  to  divide  the  stock  Avitbout  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  sale,  we  suggest  that  as  the 
one  making  fii'St  choice  undoubtedly  has 
some  advantage,  he  then  allow  the  other 
to  select  tAA'O,  and  after  that  each  take 
turns  in  choosing.  F.  P.  Saunders  &  son. 

New  Y'ork. 

I  hardly  belie\’e  that  either  party  can 
force  the  sale  of  the  cattle  to  make  a  di¬ 
vision.  If  the  matter  Avere  brought  into 
court.  I  think  that  the  judge  Avould  hold 
that  a  sale  Avould  mean  an  unnecessary 
expense  Avhich  neither  party  would  have 
a  right  to  impose  iH)on  the  other,  and 
then  the  judge  would  proceed*  to  order  a 
division  of  the  cattle  to  be  made  by  such 
parties  as  he  might  select.  Of  course,  the 
expense  of  taking  the  matter  into  court 
Avould  probably  be  greater  than  that  of  a 
sale,  and  the  party  trying  to  force  the 
sale  Avould  fail  in  his  purpose  in- the  end. 

Under  most  circumstauc  s,  it  would  be 
all  right  to  toss  up  for  first  choice.  But. 
in  case  of  purebred  animals,  one,  because 
of  superior  breeding,  might  be  worth  .sev¬ 
eral  of  the  others.  In  such  a  case,  it 
Avould  be  proper  for  each  to  choose  a  man 
to  divide  the  cattle,  and  in  case  of  their 
failure  to  agree,  they  should  chcose  a 
third  man.  There  should  be  no  trouble 
in  making  the  division  if  both  parties 
Avant  to  be  hone.st,  but  I  remember  one 
case  in  which  the  owner  of  the  farm 
tried  to  take  an  advantage  of  the  renter. 
In  this  instance,  the  animals  Avere  part 
purebred  and  part  grades.  The  renter  did 
not  knoAV  which  Avere  registered  animals, 
and  the  OAvner  refused  to  tell  him.  This 
of  course  gave  the  OAvner  a  big  advantage 
over  the  other  felloAA',  but  strong  threats 
of  a  laAVSuit  brought  him  to  time.  As  an 
excuse  for  his  action,  the  oAvner  claimed 
that  he  had  repeatedly  told  the  man 
which  the  registered  coavs  were,  but 
through  his  indifference,  he  failed  to  fix 
them  in  his  mind,  and  the  owner  took 
this  way  to  make  him  see  the  error  of  his 
carelessness. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  renter  attends 
to  his  business  as  he  should,  he  ought  to 
know  more  about  the  cattle  than  the 
OAvner,  for  he  sees  them  CA’ery  day  and 
should  be  intimately  acquainted  Avith  their 
state  of  health  and  all  peculiarities.  If 
the  oAvner  is  not  a  good  judge  of  cattle, 
or  is  able  to  see  them  at  long  intervals 
only,  it  Avould  pndjably  be  to  his  advan¬ 
tage  to  leaA’e  the  division  to  disinterested 
parties.  It  Avould  be  very  hard  to  make 
a  rule  that  Avould  work  to  the  e<iual  ad¬ 
vantage  of  both  parties  in  all  cases.  The 
parties  should  knoAV  if  they  are  com¬ 
petent  to  judge,  and  if  one  knoAvs  that  he 
is  not,  lie  Avould  be  very  unAvise  to  let  the 
other  felloAV  bluff  him  into  a  transaction 
where  he  Avill  be  pretty  ce>.-tain  to  get  the 
AA'Orst  of  it.  J.  GRANT  MORSE. 

NeAV  Y'ork. 

The  custom  in  this  locality  is  for  the 
man  on  the  farm  that  raised  the  cattle  to 
divide  them  as  near  as  he  possibly  can, 
one  lot  on  one  side  of  the  stable  and  the 
other  lot  on  the  other  side.  His  having 
milked  the  coavs  and  raised  the  stock  and 
knowing  all  about  them  would  qualifv 
him  for  doing  this  better  than  the  man 
who  OAvned  the  farm.  Then  let  the  man 
•who  OAvned  the  farm  take  first  choice. 
This  compels  the  tenant  to  be  fair,  as  he 
does  not  knoAV  which  side  the  OAA'ner  Avill 
take.  As  for  tossing  un  for  first  choice, 
that  is  not  fair,  for  if  the  coavs  are  even 
in  number  it  compels  second  choice  to 
take  the  scrub  of  the  lot,  as  he  gets  the 
last  cow  or  heifer,  so  it  virtually  makes 
a  difference  of  the  price  of  the  poorest 
animal  in  ■the  flock,  and  the  best,  which 
is  sometimes  bid  on  here,  the  one  giving 
most  for  first  choice  to  take  it.  If  un¬ 
even  number  of  cows,  they  auction  bid  for 
the  odd  animal.  JOHN  C.  reagan. 

NeAV  Y'ork. 

The  tenant  and  I  decide  it  by  carrying 
to  a  stated  age  and  then  selling,  either 
side  having  the  privilege  of  buying  at  the 
market.  The  age  picked  is  the  most  prof¬ 
itable  age  for  us.  so  that  the  animal  need 
not  be  carried  over  needlessly.  We  pri¬ 
marily  raise  stock  for  sale,  and  the  in¬ 
come  is  steadier  that  AA'ay.  together  Avith¬ 
out  the  danger  of  outstandii.o'  breeders  go¬ 
ing  off  the  farm.  The  method  of  each 
taking  an  animal  in  turn  is  pernicious  in 
that  the  occasional  exceptional  animal 
goes  entirely  to  one  party  without  the 
other’s  sharing,  and  in  that  it  gives  an 
opportunity  for  the  frailer  side  of  human 
nature,  scamiung  the  other  man’s  stock, 
jealousy,  etc.  'The  toss  of  a  coin  might 
have  to  decide  argumertt  over  an  occas¬ 
sional  animal.  j.  P.  l. 

New  York. 
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Legal  Questions 


Old  Mortgage 

Twelve  yeiii’s  ago  I  purchased  a  piece 
of  property  in  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.,  the 
selling  party  giving  a  search  dating  back 
to  July  1,  i851,  showing  the  place  to  be 
clear.  In  trying  to  sell  the  place  my 
agent  tells  me  that  Wyoming  County 
was  part  of  Genesee  County  and  in  run¬ 
ning  the  search  in  Batavia,  N.  Y..  we 
found  a  mortgage  dated  July  10,  1S30, 
assigned  to  another  party  July  24,  1830, 
which  'has  not  been  destroyed.  The  person 
that  I  bought  the  place  from  did  not  tell 
me  about  Wyoming  County  being  a  part 
of  Genesee  County,  and  I  did  not  know 
the  difference.  July  1,  1851,  there  was  a 
warranty  deed  given,  and  the  place  was 
sold  a  number  of  times.  On  November 
16,  1857,  there  was  a  mortgage  given  on 
this  property.  On  December  6,  1858,  the 
property  w’as  sold  under  mortgage  fore¬ 
closure,  also  affidavits  of  sale  verified  De¬ 
cember  15,  1858.  Again,  on  June  3,  1872, 
the  place  was  sold  under  mortgage  fore¬ 
closure,  but  during  all  this  time  from 
1830  down  to  date  nothing  has  been  heard 
from  the  first  mortgage.  If  there  are 
any  heirs  can  they  claim  this  farm,  or 
would  they  lose  their  claim  by  not  pre¬ 
senting  it  at  one  of  the  mortgage  sales? 
.\lso,  if  they  filed  a  claim,  would  they  not 
have  to  produce  the  mortgage  dated  July 
10,  1830?  Also,  can  I  hold  the  widow  of 
the  person  I  purchased  the  farm  from? 
Their  deed  guarantees  the  title,  as  it  was 
a  joint  deed.  F-  w. 

New  York. 

You  have  nothing  to  fear  from  this  old 
mortgage.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  out¬ 
lawed.  Then  it  was  undoubtedly  cut  off 
by  either  or  both  of  the  foreclosures,  and 
last,  you  have  a  warranty  deed  from 
your  grantor  which  protects  you.  The 
heirs  of  the  holder  of  the  1830  mortgage 
have  lost  their  claim  by  not  presenting 
it  before.  If  they  filed  a  claim  they 
would  have  to  produce  the  mortgage.  You 
may  hold  the  heirs  of  the  party  from 
whom  you  bought  the  property  if  trouble 
comes.  The  widow  is  probably  not  the 
heir,  but  merely  relea.sed  her  dower  by 
signing  the  deed.  His  children  are  the 
heirs.  These  heirs  should  clear  this  old 
mortgage  matter  up  by  affidavit  if  possi¬ 
ble. 


Prei...iinaries  to  Judgment 

1.  In  New  York  State,  is  it  always 
necessary  to  issue  summons  and  bring  a 
case  to  trial  before  judgment  can  be  se¬ 
cured  on  a  note?  2.  Can  property  (real) 
assessed  at  .$500,  located  in  another  county 
other  than  the  one  in  which  debt  was 
contracted  and  note  given,  be  levied  upon 
for  above  note,  which  wa.s  for  rent  due? 
The  note  i.s  for  $400.  E.  N. 

New  York. 

1.  Unless  judgment  has  been  confessed 
it  is  necessary  to  issue  and  serve  a  sum¬ 
mons  before  judgment  can  be  secured  on 
a  note.  The  case  does  not  necessarily 
have  to  be  brought  to  trial,  as  the  de¬ 
fendant  may  put  in  no  answer,  in  which 
case  the  plaintiff  would  wait  20  days  and 
then  apply  to  the  county  clerk  to  enter 
judgment  on  default.  2.  Property  in  an¬ 


other  county  may  be  levied  on.  The  pro¬ 
cedure  is  as  follows:  Judgment  is  first 
obtained  in  the  home  county.  A  certified 
copy  or  transcript  of  this  judgment  is 
filed  with  the  countj  '  -k  of  the  other 
county  and  execution  issued  on  this  trans¬ 
cript. 


Payment  of  Tjixes  in  Different  Counties 

My  farm  lies  in  two  counties,  Sara¬ 
toga  and  Montgomery.  Do  I  pay  school 
taxes  in  both  counties,  or  just  one?  My 
school  is  in  Saratoga  and  they  assessed 
me  full  value  of  the  whole  farm,  and  I 
paid  it.  The  Montgomery  collector  came 
and  collected  for  the  part  in  Montgomery. 
The  Saratoga  collector  said  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  collector  had  no  right  to  what  he 
got.  j.  R.  • 

New  York. 


In  New  York  the  necessary  household 
furniture,  working  tools  and  team,  pro¬ 
fessional  irstruments,  furniture  and  li¬ 
brary  (not  exceeding  ,$250  in  value),  gro¬ 
ceries  for  family  use,  and  a  few  other 
articles  are  exempt  from  sale  under  an 
attachment  or  execution.  They  might 
amount  to  more  than  $600  in  value.  But 
no  limit  in  dollars  is  set.  In  Vermont  a 
homestead  to  the  value  of  .$500,  besides 
many  other  things,  such  as  w’earing  ap¬ 
parel,  bedding,  tools,  etc.,  team,  etc.,  is 
exempt,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the 
homestead,  no  aggregate  value  is  set. 

2.  In  both  New  York  and  Vermont  it 
takes  six  years  to  outlaw  a  debt. 


For  Sale-^i'i^ET  Mammoth  Incubators 

1916  Model.  Location,  central  Ohio.  4800 — 1915  Model.  New 
Jersey.  2400—1916  Model.  Eastern  Ohio.  SOOO— Hall.  1917 
Model.  Eastern  Mass.  Also  Prairie  State  and  Cyphers  lamp 
incubators.  Attractive  prices  for  quick  shipment.  WATSOM 
MFE.C0.,»122,Lsiicatlsr,Pa.  Dap(.2027,48W  Dimnii  St.,  Chicago,  11. 


The  law  is  that  if  a  farm  or  lot  is  di¬ 
vided  by  a  line  between  two  or  more  tax 
districts  it  shall  be  assessed  in  the  tax 
district  in  which  the  dwelling  house  or 
other  principal  buildings  are  located,  the 
same  as  if  the  farm  or  lot  was  whoUy  in 
such  district,  except  that  if  the  land  is 
unoccupied  or  has  no  buildings,  the  part 
in  each  district  shall  be  separately  as¬ 
sessed.  If  your  buildings  are  in  Saratoga 
County  you  should  pay  your  taxes  in  that 
county,  and  the  collector  from  Montgom¬ 
ery  (bounty  has  no  right  to  collect  for  the 
part  of  the  property  in  his  county.  See 
section  10  of  the  tax  law  and  185  New 
York,  page  196. 


ForSale" 


-WALNUTS-FOUR  CENTS  POUND;  SHELL  BARK 
HICKORY  NUTS,  seven  cents  pound;  LARGE 
HICKORY  NUTS,  four  to  five  cents  pound. 
PECANS  twenty  two  cents  pound.  Hougland  Milkr,  Boonvillc,  Ind 


Subscribers^  Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  oxchanfre,  make  It  known  hero. 
This  Rate  will  be  6  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  addresa  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only 
Dealers,  jebbera  and  flrenoral  manufacturers'  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Egrffs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headlnsrs  on  other  paaes. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepteafor 
this  column. 

Copy  must  roach  us  not  lator  than  Friday  mornins 
to  appear  in  the  lollowins  week's  issue. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


FARM  or  estate  manager  (28),  eight  years’ 
practical  work  on  farm;  best  of  references : 
competent,  energetic,  reliable;  good  judgment 
and  managing  ability;  strictly  temperate. 
Please  give  full  particulars,  including  salary. 
NO.  2713,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


YOUNG  MAN,  ag  29,  -wants  position  on  estate 
or  farm;  sonr  'xperience.  NO.  2719,  care 
Rural  New-Yorkt. 


HERDSM.AN  desires  position  on  up-to-date  place; 

fully  qualified  to  take  charge  of  feeding,  breed¬ 
ing,  calves  and  butter-making;  only  Guernseys 
and  A.  R.  w'ork  considered.  NO.  2717,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — .Situation  as  working  superintendent 
on  Holstein  dairy  farm,  or  the  making  of 
one,  by  American  with  help  and  ability;  look 
me  up,  stating  wages.  BOX  285,  Richford.  Vt. 


WANTED,  April  1,  1918 — Position  as  farm  man¬ 
ager  or  superintendent.  Married  American, 
understands  construction  farm  buildings  and  con¬ 
crete  work;  reference;  practical  and  scientific 
farming.  In  answer  give  full  particulars,  wages 
paid,  etc. ;  only  first-class  position  considered. 
NO.  2710,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  married  American,  now  superintendent 
dairy  and  Guernsey  stock  farm,  will  consider 
any  proposition  tliat  is  an  improvement  over 
present  position.  Farm  bred,  well  educated, 
wants  no  snap  but  good  wages  and  living  con¬ 
ditions  are  requisite.  Passed  draft  examinations; 
exempted  on  agricultural  grounds.  Reply  NO. 
2715,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


W-\NTED — Responsible  .  position  with  commer¬ 
cial  farm;  A1  references  from  positions  in 
charge  of' fruit  and  dairy  industries;  expert 
with  tractors  and  other  farm  machinery.  NO. 
2709,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  M.4NAGER  wishes  position  as  working 
superintendent;  37  years  of  age;  married;  one 
child;  thoroughly  experienced  In  farming  and 
all  Its  branches;  have  had  10  years’  experience 
in  A.  R.  O.  work;  am  competent  to  fill  first-class 
position;  best  references  furnished;  In  reply, 
state  wages  paid  and  full  particulars.  NO.  2708, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


Renewal  of  Contract 

How  long  does  a  contract  on  property 
run  before  one  has  to  renew  it?  I  got  a 
contract  on  my  little  farm  in  August, 
1013.  I  have  been  paying  the  interest  at 
every  interest  date,  and  can  pay  on  prin¬ 
cipal  any  amount  that  suits  me  until 
.$1,000  is  paid  and  get  my  deed  for  the 
property.  In  my  contract  it  does  not 
read  any  date  when  the  contract  comes 
due,  only  that  I  have  to  pay  $25  or  more 
on  principal  until  'I  get  the  deed.  Must 
I  renew  the  contract  ?  J.  K. 

New  York. 

Contracts  generally  carry  a  provision 
as  to  when  they  expire,  as  this  is  usually 
an  important  part  of  the  contract.  Where 
there  is  no  expiration  date  mentioned,  as 
in  your  case,  you  do  not  need  to  have  the 
contract  renewed,  but  will  have  a  reason¬ 
able  time  to  pay  the  principal.  You 
should  comply  with  all  of  the  other  terms 
of  the  contract,  as  you  no  doubt  have,  but 
you  do  not  need  to  renew  the  contract. 


Sale  of  Property  for  Taxes 

I  have  a  first  mortgage  on  house  in 
Irvington,  N.  J.  Taxes  for  1916  have  not 
been  paid.  I  have  been  told  that  the 
property  will  be  sold  for  taxes  if  not  paid, 
and  my  mortgage  would  be  void.  What 
do  you  advise  me  to  do?  T.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

If  taxes  on  real  property  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  remain  unpaid  the  land  may  be  sold 
either  for  a  term  or  in  fee  to  pay  them, 
but  the  owner  or  mortgagee  may  redeem 
within  two  years  after  the  sale,  and  until 
the  right  or  redemption  is  cut  off  by  60 
days’  notice  served  or  mailed  to  them. 
The  sale  does  not  by  any  means  make 
your  mortgage  void,  for  you  therefore 
have  two  years  after  the  property  is  sold 
in  which  to  redeem  it.  Probably  the  best 
thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  bid  in  the  prop¬ 
erty  at  the  sale  and  acquire  the  tax  title. 
This  will  protect  your  mortgage,  and  give 
you  the  title  to  the  property.  The  owner 
could,  of  course,  redeem  by  paying  you 
what  you  had  paid. 


■  Right  of  Way 

There  was  a  right  of  way  laid  out  in 
1856,  taking  a  strip  off  two  farms,  A 
and  B,  in  favor  of  C ;  C,  wishing  to 
work  a  road,  it  is  necessary  to  cut  some 
trees  that  have  grown  in  that  time. 
What  is  C’s  right  in  regard  to  cutting, 
and  to  whom  do  the  trees  belong  after  be¬ 
ing  cut?  H.  c.  K, 

New  York. 

If  Cl’s  right  of  way  is  mentioned  in  both 
A’s  and  B’s  deeds,  he  has  the  right  to  cut 
out  the  trees  and  make  his  right  of  way 
passable,  unless  he  has  in  some  way 
given  it  up.  The  trees  probably  belong  to 
O,  but  this  would  depend  .somewhat  on  the 
wording  of  the  deeds,  just  what  was 
granted  to  C.  If  merely  a  right  of  way 
was  grante<l,  the  trees  might  belong  to 
the  owner  of  the  land.  If  there  is  any 
dispute  of  this  the  trees  should  be  given 
to  either  A  or  B,  depending  on  whose 
land  the  trees  are  cut  on.  But  a  great 
deal  depends  on  the  wording  of  the  grant 
of  the  right  of  way. 


WANTED — At  once,  a  good,  sober,  reliable  man 
to  work  in  cow  barn;  a  good  place  for  the 
right  kind  of  man.  BLOOMINGDALB  FARM, 
Belle  Mead,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Working  foreman  and  herdsman  for 
farm  near  Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  registered  Guernsey 
herd  of  twelve  head;  modern  house  furnished. 
State  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  Address 
NO.  2605,  care  Bural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  men  to  work  In  an  Instltu- 
tion,  either  as  attendants  or  teamsters;  sal¬ 
ary,  $35  a  month  and  maintenance.  Send  ref¬ 
erences  with  application.  Apply  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN  WANTED— Single,  on  up-to- 
date  farm.  State  your  experience;  good  wages 
paid  to  men  who  understand  their  business. 
BRANF’ORD  FARMS,  Groton,  Conn. 


WANTED — Young  man,  17  to  18  years,  to  care 
for  4  cows,  do  chores  and  cut  wood  for  bouse 
on  small  place;  $15  per  month,  board  and  wash¬ 
ing  for  Winter,  W.  H.  FANCHER,  Oliverea, 

N.  Y. 


WANTED — Correspondence  with  farm  boys  who 
desire  to  be  farmers.  Good  opportunity  for 
one  or  more  boys  ambitions  to  become  efficient 
farmers.  D.  A.  KNEELAND,  Mountain  Home 
Farm,  Waitsfleld,  Vt. 


WANTED — On  gentleman’s  estate,  engineer  and 
handy  man  from  35  to  50  years  of  age;  duties, 
running  steam  boiler,  pump,  engine,  dynamo, 
house  furnaces,  fireplaces,  electric  sweeper,  care 
of  piping,  wires,  etc.  If  married,  no  children. 
Give  age,  nationality,  experience,  references, 
wages  expected.  Address  EMPLOYMENT  BU¬ 
REAU,  Y.  M.  0.  A.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


WANTED — March  1  or  earlier,  young  man  of  ex¬ 
cellent  habits,  to  learn  poultry  business.  As¬ 
sistant  to  owner;  good  home;  state  wages.  A. 
B.  HALL,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


WORKING  Farm  Superintendent  wanted,  having 
wife.  State  experience,  age,  references.  If  any 
children  and  ages.  Farm  is  35  miles  North  of 
New  York  City.  NO.  1721,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  to  help  in  poultry  and  general 
(arm  work;  modern  plant;  fine  opportunity; 
must  be  clean  and  willing.  NO.  2720,  care  Ru¬ 
ral  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Practical  working  foreman,  capable 
of  taking  charge  of  farm  devoted  to  sheep 
and  cattle  rai.sing.  Man  willing  to  work  him¬ 
self  and  capable  of  directing  the  work  of  others. 
Send  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  NO.  2714, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  on  gentleman’s  coun¬ 
try  home;  man  to  do  general  work  around 
place;  one  horse,  cow,  some  poultry.  Woman  to 
do  general  housework;  family  of  three.  Extra 
good  accommodations;  good  wages.  P.  E.  WOOD- 
SV-\RD,  Waldorf  Bldg.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  MAN  WANTED  —  Large  modern 
dairy  farm;  must  be  a 'good  milker  and  will¬ 
ing  to  do  general  farm  work;  good  house,  vege¬ 
tables  and  fuel  furnished;  permanent  position 
for  good  man  who  is  interested;  positions  open 
for  single  men;  state  wages,  experience  and 
particulars  in  first  letter.  Situated  on  mac¬ 
adam  road  in  small  village  with  store,  school, 
library,  etc.  NO.  2712,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  wanted  for  work  on  up-to-date  fruit 
_  farm;  man  for  pruning,  spraying,  dusting,  cul¬ 
tivation  and  general  work;  woman  to  board  one 
or  two  extra  men  in  season;  cottage  and  wood 
supplied.  State  qualifications,  references  and 
wages  expected.  P.  O.  BOX  595,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  couple,  by  year;  general 
farm;  wife  to  assist  in  home;  family  of  two; 
no  objection  to  one  child;  must  be  quiet  with 
stock  and  horses  and  a  good  farmer;  can  com¬ 
mence  at  once;  state  experience,  nationality  and 
wages  expected,  with  board  and  room.  G.  S. 
DOLLAR,  Athens,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer  and  stockman,  married; 

sober;  can  handle  men;  understands  A.  R.  O. 
work;  only  high-class  position  considered.  NO. 
2707,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN — Single;  experienced;  good  butter 
maker;  understand  care  of  cattle;  private  «s- 
tate;  references,  NO.  2711,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED,  energetic  and  ambitious  poul¬ 
tryman  desires  a  position  as  manager  on  a 
commeroial  poultry  farm;  best  references.  NO. 
2698,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  S.\LE — Cheap;  75-acre  hay  and  dairy  farm. 
PETER  FOX,  Route  1,  Blossvale,  N.  Y. 


FOR_S.\LE — 53  acres;  productive  soil,  first-class 
buildings,  large  house,  basement  under  barn, 
and  wagon  house;  good  water,  orchard;  100,000 
feet  sawing  timber,  mostly  pine,  hemlock;  price, 
$2,300.  BOX  83,  Smithboro,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Dairy  F'arm,  60  to  100  acres.  North 
Central  Virginia;  good  shipping  facilities  to 
Washington,  FRED  CAMPBELL,  Ashtabula,  O. 


IF  you  want  to  buy  a  90-acre  farm,  with  good 
buildings,  at  the  door  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in 
the  pink  of  condition,  reasonable,  1,500  young 
bearing  fruit  trees,  5  acres  of  large  palmetto 
asparagus,  crops  producing  this  year  from  $90 
to  .$400  per  acre,  will  pay  for  itself  In  two 
years.  I  am  going  to  retire.  C.  A.  SHIP- 
TAUGH,  owner,  Mullica  Hill,  New  Jersey. 


FARM  FOB  SALE — 75  acres  good  land;  well  lo¬ 
cated.  OWNER,  R-48,  Box  28,  Cato,  Cayuga 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


RESIDENT  PARTNER  WANTED,  or  for  sale 
_or  lease,  $4,000.00  Seneca  County,  New  York, 
25  acres — 10  apple,  6  vineyard,  9  grain — com¬ 
pletely  equipped.  Stocked  poultry  plant  4,000 
incubating,  5,000  brooding,  1,500  fowl  capacitv. 
New  house,  JAMES  G.  CRANE,  Kendala,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  135  acres.  One  of  the  best 
potato  and  grain  farms  in  New  York  State; 
located  on  State  automobile  road,  1  1-4  miles 
from  milk  and  shipping  station  and  3  miles  from 
city  of  13,000  population.  Net  revenue  this  year 
over  25  per  cent  of  price  asked.  Selling  on  ac¬ 
count  of  sickness.  For  description  and  price 
address  NO.  2718,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SAIvE — Hudson  Valley  farm,  .  100  acres; 

mostl.v  fruit;  14-room  house;  hot-water  fur¬ 
nace;  plenty  spring  water  in  house  and  barn¬ 
yard;  li<ijf  mile  frontage  on  Hudson  River. 
Address  NO.  2706,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 150  acres,  main  valley  road,  1  mile 
to  new  creamery  and  village;  well  adapted 
for  cows,  hens  or  sheep;  large  orchard,  sugar 
bush;  low  price;  easy  terms;  no  agents’  fees. 
J.  D.  SEELEY,  N.  Hnrpersfield,  Del.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


316- ACRE  FARM,  with  dairy,  5  miles  from  rail¬ 
road;  basement  barn  and  silo;  $10,000;  .$3  OOO 
down;  balance,  easy  terms.  J.  D.  SHEL.MIDINE 
Lorraine,  N.  Y. 


IVliscellaneous 


ORANGES  and  Grapefruit — Golden  russets,  $2.00 
per  box,  half  box  $1.00  P.  O.  B.  Miami,  Fla.; 
mixed  boxes  same  price.  Boat  rate  on  two  or 
more  boxes  »t  one  time  prepaid  to  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  City,  87  cents  per 
box,  and  can  be  forwarded  from  these  points  to 
destination  by  express,  collect.  GEO.  B.  CEL- 
LON,  Tropical  Grove,  Miami,  Fla. 


WANTED — Two  sections  Hall  incubator;  good 
condition.  BERYLSON,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 100  tons  Timothy  hay,  $30  per  ton 
f.  0.  b.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chltte- 
nango,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Bull  tractor,  suitable  for  light  farm 
work;  used  only  few  months;  guaranteed  per¬ 
fect  condition;  any  demonstration  given;  price, 
$225  at  farm.  EDWARD  RUSSELL,  Wood- 
bridge,  Conn. 


Exemption  from  Execution ;  Limitation  of 
Actions 

1.  How  much  money  is  exempt  from  at¬ 
tachment  for  de'bts  in  Xew  York  State; 
also  in  Vermont?  I  was  advi-sed  a  few 
years  ago  that  something  like  $600  was 
exempt  from  attachment  in  New  York 
State.  2.  How  many  years  does  it  take 
in  New  York  and  Vermont  for  a  debt  to 
outlaw?  A.  o.  w. 

Connecticut. 

_  1.  No  amount  of  money  is  named  in 
either  State  as  exempt  from  execution. 


W.\NTED— Single  young  women  as  attendant*  in 
an  institution  for  the  feeble-minded;  salary, 
$30  a  month  and  maintenance.  .Send  references 
with  application.  Apply  to  SUPERINTEND¬ 
ENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  T. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  MANAGER  wishes  change;  at  present  in 
charge  of  1,500-acre  farm;  an  A1  proposition 
only  considered;  good  reasons  for  change.  Ad¬ 
dress  NO.  2699,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  desiring  greenhouse  experience  would 
like  to  hear  from  woman  wishing  assistance 
in  greenhouse  work.  Address  NO.  2710,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SEVEN  HALL  COLONY  BROODERS  for  sale. 
POPLAR  HILL  FARM,  Wallingford,  Cmn. 


NEW  5-10  Avery  Motor  Cultivator,  guaranteed 
perfect  condition,  for  sale  at  half  price.  J. 
LANGSTRETH,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


SEVERAL  carloads  of  No.  1  Timothy  hay  for 
sale.  Write  for  prices.  P.  H.  FITZPAT¬ 
RICK,  Empire  Hotel,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — At  half  price,  ten  electric  street 
lighting  fixtures  that  cost  $5  each.  A.  D. 
P.\LEN,  Rockland,  N.  Y, 


vv  A-x  i  niu- 


-eiiauuuru  maae  or  12-24  kero¬ 

sene  tractor;  no  old,  worn-out  machine  want¬ 
ed.  WELLS  LOGAN,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 


YOUR 


44K825  —  Amoskeag 
Gingham — width  27  inches. 
Comes  in  small, medium, or 
large  checks  in  either  blue- 
and- white,  green-and-white. 
brown-and-white,  or  black- 
and-white;  also  in  blue-and- 
white  stripes. 

SALE  PRICE.  ^1  OQ 

10  yards  for  V  ^ 


fWigppd 

to  YDS?!  — 


51 K1 552— Width  36  inches.  Fashionable  Black  All  Silk 
Taffeta  in  serviceable  weight  and  soft  finish. 

SALE  PRICE,  per  yard  07^ 
Postage,  per  yard,  extra  ^ 


5K48  —  Ladies’  medi¬ 
um  weight  Seamless 
Cotton  Stockings. 
Double  heei^  and  toes. 
White  or  black; 

SIZES:  8!i  to  10. 

A  SALE  PRICE,  Q2<t 

M  6  pairs  for  jr 
\\\  Postage  3^  extra 


AMOSKEAC 
CHAM  BRAY 


33K1025  —Men’s 
Work  Shirt  of  me¬ 
dium  blue  genuine 
Amoskeag  Cham- 
bray.  Doublestitch- 
ed  seams  anddoublc 
shoulder  yoke. 
SIZES:  14  to  17  in. 
neck-band  —  in  half 
sizes.SALEPRICE. 

Postage 
2^  extra 


Economy  —  Saving  —  Buying,  when  prices  are  lowest,  is  today 
YOUR  patriotic  duty.  It  is  the  best  help  you  can  give — in  keep¬ 
ing  prices  down  ! 

This  January  and  February  Sale  Booklet  is  a  Book  of  Elconomy,  of 
War-Time  Saving  for  all  America,  Its  prices  are  frequently  lower  than 
wholesale,  sometimes  less  than  manufacturers’  prices  today. 

Amoskeag  Gingham,  bought  a  year  ago,  is  priced  in  this  sale  1 0  yards 
for  $1.09 — The  price  at  the  Amoskeag  Mills  today  is  14j^c  per  yard. 
The  petticoat  pictured  here  at  25  cents  —  the  girls’  dresses,  two  for  93 
cents  —  the  other  items  pictured  here,  are  merely  examples  of  the  prices 
with  which  this  wonderful  Sale  Booklet  is  filled. 

This  advertisement  offering  you  a  copy  of  this  Book  free  is  ap¬ 
pearing  only  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  because  our  supply 
both  of  these  Books  and  the  bargains  is  limited.  We  will  have 
few  to  spare.  But  we  do  want  YOU,  we  want  every  reader  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  write  for  their  free  copy  of  this  Sale 
Booklet — and  get  better  acquainted  with  the  “NATIONAL.” 

The  National  Cloak  &  Suit  Company  is  one  of  the  big,  old-established 
mercantile  houses  of  the  United  States,  selling  EVERYTHING  in 
Men's,  Women’s,  and  Children’s  apparel  —  and  many  household  things 
besides.  It  sells  everything  on  a  strict  money-back  policy  —  you  are  to 
be  pleased  with  everything  you  buy  or  your  money  back. 

Write  for  this  January  and  February  Sale  Booklet — take  advantage  of 
these  bargains — some  at  the  prices  of  a  year  ago.  Order  if  you  like  any 
of  the  bargains  pictured  here,  but  write  for  the  Booklet.  You  will  find 
other  dozens  of  bargains  you  will  want  to  buy. 

One  copy  of  this  Sale  Booklet  is  Yours  Free.  One  copy 
of  It  is  reserved  for  every  reader  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
Don’t  YOU  miss  this  opportunity  —  for  Saving.  Don’t  YOU 
miss  your  chance  to  buy  your  January  and  February  needs 
WHERE  PRICES  ARE  LOWEST. 

Write  today  for  your  Booklet  —  because  this  Sale  is  only 
for  January  and  February.  Positively  no  orders  will  be  filled 
at  these  prices  after  February  28th. 


18K976 — Boys’  Suit  of  guaran¬ 
teed  All  Wool  Cheviot  of  good 
weight  and  quality.  COLORS;  grey 
mixture  or  brown  mixture.  9  to  18 
years.  SALE  PRICE,  QQ 

Postage  8c  extra 


6K937 


Fashionable  White 
Voile  Waist  with  new  pointed 
organdie  collar.  32  to  46  bust. 
SALE  PRICE,  nfl 
Postage  2<t  extra  t 


3K470 

-fast  « 
color  blue  1 
aiul  white  j 
B  t  r i p  ed  1 
G  i  n  g  ham  | 
Petticoat.  B 
FRONT  1 
LKNGTH:  I 
SS  inches;  J 
hip  ineas- 
ureupto45in. 
25c 

Postage  2^ 
extra 


30K107  —  Ladies* 
high-cut  Lace  Boot 
of  Black  Patent 
Leather. 

SIZES:  2''2  to  8; 
widths.  C,  D.  and  E. 

$2.89 

Postage  J 

8c  extra 


12K889  —Two  Girls’  Dresses  in  sizes 
6  to  14  years.  Model  A— Pink  or  blue 
Plaid  Gingham  with  solid  color  linene 
trimming.  Model  B — ^White  Linene  with 
blue-and-white  or  pink-and-white  Per¬ 
cale  trimming.  Sold  in  any  combina¬ 
tion... SALE  PRICE.  TWO  for  0*1 
Postage  for  two  4^  extra  T 


1 
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THIS  SALE  BOOKLET 


NATIONAL  CLOAK  ^  SUIT  CO. 
273  West  24 -  Street —'New  York  City 


VoL.  LXXVI.  NEW  YORK.  r)ECE:MBEIl  20.  1017  No.  4I(;2 


The  Factory  System  of  Farming 

The  “  Big  Farm”  Not  a  Success 

OT  rilOVEX. — The  cliseu.'^siou  of  the  proposi¬ 
tion  to  reorganize  fanning  on  the  factory 
basis.  can’UMl  in  Tiik  It.  N.-Y.,  is  liecoining  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting.  Ever  since  the  alarm  of  this 
proposed  menace  was  sung  by  ]Mr.  Roberts  (page 
lOl.j).  I  felt  inclined  to  write  about  my  exi)erience 
when  working  on  a  large  farm  in  Central  Ohio,  run 
on  the  factory  .system  by  a  man  of  great  wealth. 
I  have  not  written  before  because  I  have  not  read 


be  proved  that  factory  methods  applied  to  fanning 
will  promote  the  .same  efliciency  there  as  is  claimed 
for  them  in  other  industries.  The  contrary  to  this 
claim  was  true  on  the  farm  T  referred  to.  though 
efforts  and  money  were  not  spared  to  bring  its  man¬ 
agement  as  close  to  the  factory  .system  as  possil>le. 
d'here  are  several  f.actors  which  tend  to  prevent  the 
succe.ssfnl  application  of  factory  methods  on  the 
fa  rm. 

EXTRA  EFFORT. — A  large  farm  must  necessarily 
have  some  of  its  lields  too  distant  from  the  barns. 
Where  lieavy  draft  horses  or  tractors  arc  employed, 


some  thing  on  such  a  farm  is  the  matter  of  sui'crvis- 
ing  the  work,  liu'vitably  there  come  times  when  the 
men  are  scattered  all  over  tlie  place,  and  it  then  be¬ 
comes  next  to  impossible  to  know  what  they  are  do¬ 
ing  and  what  not.  X'ot  infre(iuently  our  fellows  used 
to  take  tlu'ir  turn  in  leaving  their  scythes  and  eii- 
.ioying  a  moving  picture  show  in  town,  before  the 
foreman  has  had  time  to  conu'  on  his  inspection  tour. 

EXPENSE  OF  yiAXACEMEX'r.— The  upkeep  of 
the  supervising  force  is  too  costly.  'I'liere  is  the 
general  manager,  commanding  a  respectabU>  sal.ary; 
a  superintendent,  an  assistant,  heads  of  various  de- 
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Model  Milk  House,  Barn  and  Silo  on  the  Farm  of  O.  P.  Gaarder,  of  Wisconsin.  Fig.  694 


the  article  in  the  “Outlook”  in  which  this  system  of 
farming  is  advocated,  and  did  not  know  on  what 
grounds  its  writer  bases  his  arguments.  I  was  grati¬ 
fied  to  read  the  ari-ay  of  arguments  against  this  pro¬ 
posal,  from  a  social  standpoint,  brought  forth  hy  the 
editor  ;uid  others,  and  was  content  that  those  argu¬ 
ments  were  irrefutable.  P>ut  reading  on  page 
the  article  by  A\'.  W.  Re.vnolds  in  which  he  makes  a 
serious  attempt  to  prove  that  factory  farming  is  the 
only  solution  for  the  pre.^ent  food  shortage  of  the 
world,  I  cannot  but  take  issue  with  his  unjustitiable 
pessimi.sm.  In  the  first  place,  it  still  remains  to 


as  is  generally  the  case  on  such  farms,  the  time 
spent  in  traveling  to  and  from  those  lields  will  often 
amount  to  more  than  the  time  spent  in  actual  work. 
I  have  seen  a  manager  oi'dering  two  men  with  a 
.$4,000  tractor  to  go  three  miles  for  a  stone  boat 
which  one  horse  could  i»ull.  because  to  go  to  the 
barn  for  a  horse  would  have  involved  a  still  greater 
loss  of  time.  I  have  also  seen  a  man  and  a  team 
travel  the  whole  length  of  the  farm  and  come  back 
l)ecaus(‘  the  man  happened  to  forget  a  wrench  for 
his  mowing  machine. 

SFPERVISIOX"  NEEDED. — Not  the  least  trouble- 


pa  rtments.  such  as  the  bai’u  boss,  the  lu'rdsman.  the 
dairy  manager,  etc.,  mostly  college  men.  re<-oiving 
salaries  according  to  their  station — and.  linally.  ihe 
working  foremen,  who  do  the  le.-il  diri'cting  of  the 
work.  All  these  charges  have  to  be  met  in  compe- 
tion  with  the  common  farmers,  who  receive  noviiiug 
for  their  managerial  work  and  who  get.  besides,  the 
unpaid  help  of  their  wives  and  cltihlrtm.  These  are 
only  a  few  of  the  reast)ns  wl.y  faetory  farming  is. 
in  my  opinion,  impracticable  and  unpri'titable.  There 
are  many  others. 

A  MELANFIIOLY  OUTLOOK.— Put  :dr.  Reynolds 
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sees  a  gloomy  picture  for  the  farm  if  the  present 
system  of  small  holdings  is  to  be  peiTietnated.  The 
problem  of  supplying  sufficient  food  for  the  world  is, 
according  to  him,  to  be  solved  only  by  displacing 
the  small  holdings  with  the  large  factory  farm. 
While  it  is  true  that  agricultural  pi’ogress  and  im- 
]irovement  of  rural  life  had  been  sacrificed  for  the 
more  lucrative  pursuits  of  the  city;  that  many  of 
the  best  men  of  the  farms  left  for  the  cities;  that 
the  farmer  is  still  permitting  the  middleman  to 
divide  with  the  proceeds  of  the  farm  on  the  baSis 
of  65  cents  for  the  middleman  and  .35  cents  for  the 
farmer,  it  is  al.so  true  that  an  awakening  is  taking 
])lace. 

Tin-:  .\ WAKENING  OF  THE  FAiniER.— The 
fai'inei's  everywhere  are  beginning  to  realize  the  ben¬ 
efits  of  co-operative  action.  The  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  are  annually  filled  with  ambitious  young  men 
who  are  eager  to  learn  the  best  method.s,  and  who 
are  destined,  if  given  a  chance,  to  bring  farming  into 
its  own.  Silos  are  being  built  by  the  thousands  and 
.\lfalfa  is  being  introduced  to  sections  where  they 
never  ex))ected  to  raise  it.  Better  breeding  stock  is 
being  developed.  .Vutomobiles  and  modern  home 
imjirovements  are  becoming  the  rule.  The  lure  of  the 
fai-m  will  soon  become  stronger  than  the  lure  of  the 
city.  So  why  be  despondent?  AYhat  is  needed  is 
more  publications  like  The  R.  N.-Y.,  where  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  farmer  are  presented  and  fought  for, 
both  by  those  responsible  for  the  paper  and  by  the 
progressive  farmers  who  are  its  readers. 

Wisconsin.  beuxard  black. 

What  of  the  Future? 

S  SERFDOM  COMING?— I  have  .just  re-read  the 
two  articles  on  the  future  of  farming  in  your  issue 
of  December  8  and  am  led  to  ask  some  questions. 
If  we  come  to  the  co-operation  mode  of  farming, 
what  better  off  are  the  operatives  than  the  Russian 
serfs,  or  the  negroes  before  the  Civil  War?  Have 
not  the  cotton  growers  of  the  South  ali’eady  reached 
that  stage,  practically ;  also  the  tobacco  growers  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennes.see?  Are  not  conditions  bring¬ 
ing  the  milk  producers  into  the  same  state,  and  is 
not  our  school  system  fitting  us  to  endure  these 
things,  and  more?  If  so,  how  long  till  we  will  wish 
to  imitate  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  find  a  land 
where  Ave  are  free  from  such  dominition,  and  where 
shall  we  find  it? 

(iRADUAL  DEVELOPMENT. —  Human  nature 
seems  to  have  been  much  the  same  since  Adam,  and 
as  the  “big  fish  eat  up  the  little  ones  in  the  sea,”  so 
the  big  men  have  got  near  the  law  making  power 
and  ]iut  themselves  in  a  position  to  take  a  large  part 
of  the  earnings  of  the  “real  creators  of  w-ealth.” 
More  than  50  years  I  have  watched  the  development 
of  this  thing,  and  it  seems  to  be  moving  slowly, 
steadily  and  as  resistlessly  as  a  glacier.  Can  it  be 
arrested  or  turned  aside  even  with  50  farmers  in  the 
Legislatui’e?  How  would  it  do  to  have  some  labor 
representatives  to  pull  together  with  us?  j.  n.  t. 

New  York. 

R.  N.-Y. — One  of  our  readers,  in  discus.sing  this 
question,  says :  “I  do  not  think  we  shall  see  any  real 
trouble  of  this  sort,  so  why  should  we  worry  about 
it?”  That  has  a  very  familiar  sound  to  most  of  us 
Avho  date  back  anywhere  near  the  Civil  War.  In 
those  days  there  were  a  few  fearless  and  farseeing 
men  who  pictured,  for  the  future,  just  what  has 
happened  in  the  monopoly  and  control  by  big  busi¬ 
ness  through  what  are  known  as  “corporation  laws.” 
The  great  majority  of  the  people  were  inclined  to 
smile  at  such  prophecies  and  said  “why  Avorry  about 
them  Avhile  the  Avar  issues  are  unsettled?”  We  now 
see  just  hoAv  the  present  control  of  money  and  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  Avas  brought  about  and  Avhat  might 
have  been  done  to  prevent  it,  in  large  part!  Without 
<|uestion.  the  evidence  produced  during  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  shoAved  that  in  sec¬ 
tions  of  our  country  the  small  farmers  have  been 
reduced  to  a  condition  bordering  u])on  tenant  slav¬ 
ery.  We  Avill  leave  that  side  of  the  question  for 
direct  testimony  from  such  tenants.  No  one  Avill 
claim  that  “50  farmers  in  the  New  York  Legislature” 
Avill  ever  cure  all  these  evils.  It  Avill  not  perma¬ 
nently  cure  any  of  them.  It  Avill  be  a  demonstration 
of  independent  poAver  Avhich,  if  followed  up,  will 
give  us  a  fairer  chance  to  assert  and  gain  the  rights 
of  the  small  holders  of  land. 


The  Sands  of  New  Jersey 

Toll  us  lioAv  to  make  a  piece  of  .Tersoy  sand  so  it  will 
groAv  something.  T.  n.  ii. 

Now  Jersey. 

DMMON  MISCONCEPTIONS.— There  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  of  Jersey  sand  that  are  already 
groAving  something.  In  fact,  many  of  these  sandy 
acres  Avill  put  the  much-advertised  fertile  acres  of 


the  West  in  the  shade  Avheu  it  comes  to  producing 
food  crops  and  making  profits.  I  do  not  kuoAv  why 
it  is,  but  many  people  from  other  States  have  an 
idea  thafNew  Jersey  is  nothing  but  a  big  sandbar 
furnishing  good  bi’eeding  gx’ound  for  mosquitoes,  and 
that  the  inhabitants  manage  to  exist  on  profits  made 
from  boarders  who  come  during  the  Summer  mouths, 
and  by  working  for  big  corporations  in  Winter.  It  is 
true  that  A\’e  have  sandy  acres,  Summer  boai*der.s, 
c*orporations,  and  sometimes  a  mosquito  or  tAvo.  I  can 
conceive  boAv  any  man  Avho  makes  a  60-mile-an-hour 
ride  from  I'hiladelphia  to  Atlantic  City  might  get 
the  impression  that  Ave  had  nothing  moi’e,  and  that 
our  sandy  soil  would  produce  no  profitable  crop,  but 
if  some  of  the  trucking  sections  are  visited  he  Avould 
surely  change  his  mind.  He  Avould  meet  men  Avho 
had  learned  hoAv  to  make  these  sandy  acres  produce 
tons  and  tons  of  vegetables  each  season  and  AVho  do 
it  at  a  pi’ofit.  He  would  find  men  who  are  getting 
gross  returns  of  $200  to  $400  per  acre  from  tomatoes, 
asparagus,  eggplant,  peppers,  Lima  beans,  etc.,  gi’own 
on  sandy  soils;  soils  that  are  often  spoken  of  Avith 
a  .sneer  by  men  Avho  do  not  know  of  their  possibil¬ 
ities. 

BUILDING  UI’  HAND. — A  really  truly  sandy  soil 
cannot  be  made  to  grow  crops  by  any  hit  or  miss 
system.  It  needs  to  be  bandied  carefully  and  farmed 
intelligently.  A  few  things  must  ahvays  be  kept  in 
mind.  There  should  ahvays  be  a  Winter  cover  crop, 
and  crop  rotations  should  be  planned  .so  as  to  keep 
adding  to  the  humus  content  of  that  soil.  It  costs 
money  and  takes  time  to  build  up  a  sandy  soil,  but 
it  is  Avell  AAmrth  the  effort.  There  is  no  fixed  rule  of 
procedure.  The  underlying  principles  are  the  same 
for  all  successful  efforts.  A  brief  outline  of  one  pos¬ 
sible  method  is  given  below.  Suppose  Ave  have  a 
sandy  field  too  poor  to  grow  a  good  crop  of  “.sand 
buns.”  Suppo.se  abso  that  Ave  start  our  Avork  of  fer¬ 
tility  building  in  the  Fall.  The  first  crop  to  plant 
.should  be  rye.  This  is  for  a  Winter  cover,  and  for 
.soil  in  this  condition  no  other  ci*op  Avill  quite  fill  the 
bill.  The  folloAving  Spring,  Avhen  the  rye  is  about 
ready  to  come  out  in  head,  it  should  be  turned  un¬ 
der  and  the  ground  harrowed  in  preparation  for 
coAA”^  peas,  Avhich  should  go  in  about  June  1.  On  the 
very  poorest  sandy  soils  the  entire  crop  of  coav  peas 
shoxild  be  turned  xinder  and  folloAA’ed  by  rye  again 
for  Winter  cover,  but  if  some  cash  returns  are  de¬ 
sired  and  the  soil  has  produced  a  fairly  good  growth 
of  cow  peas,  they  can  be  cut  for  hay,  and  rye  sown 
in  the  stubble.  If  manure  is  aA’ailable,  an  aixplica- 
tion  of  12  tons  per  acre  each  Winter  (and  esi)ecially 
the  first)  on  the  rye,.Avill  pay  Avell  for  money  invest¬ 
ed  and  hasten  the  time  Avben  paying  ci'ops  can  be 
secured.  The  second  Hpring  the  rye  can  be  turned 
under  a  little  earlier  and  early  tomatoes  can  be 
planted. 

TOMATOES  FOLLOWED  BY  CLOVER.— The 
crop  Avill  be  off  by  about  August  10.  There  Avill  most 
likely  be  a  fair  gro.vth  of  crab  grass  along  Avith  the 
tomato  vines.  All  can  be  turned  under,  the  land 
rolled  and  harroAved  and  one  to  tAvo  tons  of  ground 
limestone  or  its  equivalent  applied  per  acre.  After 
seed  bed  is  Avell  firmed,  clover  and  Timothy,  to¬ 
gether  Avith  some  SAveet  clover  and  Alfalfa,  can  be 
soAved  about  September  1  to  10.  *lf  a  stand  is  se¬ 
cured  AV’e  can  be  happy,  for  Ave  are  then  beyond  the 
point  of  unprofitable  yields.  We  can  cut  the  clover 
one  year,  then  folloAV  it  Avith  cantaloupes.  AA’hich  do 
AA’ell  after  clover  sod  in  sandy  soil,  or  Ave  can  sub¬ 
stitute  some  other  truck  crop.  From  noAA"^  on  our 
aim  should  be  to  produce  some  crop  that  aauII  bring 
large  cash  returns  but  take  off  as  little  fertility  as 
possible,  and  that  Avill  permit  xis  to  keep  adding  to 
the  humus  content  of  our  soil  by  use  of  cover  crops 
and  catch  crops.  When  the  soil  has  reached  the 
clover  stage  we  should  use  leguminous  cover  and 
catch  crops  as  much  as  possible,  ahvays  remembering 
that  maintaining  the  humus  content  is  the  one  most 
important  thing  in  the  successful  farming  of  Jer¬ 
sey  sand.  TRUCKER,  JR. 


Value  of  Inventories  on  Rented  Farms 

SATISFACTORY  I'LAN.— Inventories  may  be 
found  very  useful  on  rented  farms.  Often  a 
tenant  rents  a  farm  Avith  an  understanding  that  he 
is  to  leave  as  much  hay,  grain,  or  stock  as  Avere  on 
the  farm  AAdien  he  took  possession  of  the  farm.  IIoav 
much  more  satisfactory  it  Avould  be  if  an  inventory 
of  the  per.sonal  property  Avas  taken,  and  the  values 
assigned  to  it  by  the  oAvner,  the  leaving  tenant  and 
the  tenant  Avho  expects  to  take  possession  of  the 
farm  for  the  next  j'ear  or  longer!  In  case  the  OAvner 
himself  is  leaving  the  farm  and  renting  it  to  a  ten¬ 
ant,  a  third  uninterested  party  may  help  to  appraise 
the  property,  although  it  is  not  necessary  in  most 
cases.  On  nearlj'  all  rented  farms  the  amounts  of 


grain,  hay,  corn  fodder  and  straAV  are  roughly  esti¬ 
mated  and  no  record  made  of  their  values  at  that 
time,  and  even  the  amounts  left  to  the  memoi-ies  of 
parties  concerned.  The  result  is  not  alAA'ays  satisfac¬ 
tory. 

PRICE  FLUCTUATIONS.— The  prices  of  grain 
and  hay  fluctuate  considerably  from  year  to  year. 
The  fluctuation  of  prices  of  all  commodities  Avill  be 
greater  than  usual  for  the  next  feAV  years.  A  tenant 
may  sign  a  lease  iioaa'  that  he  AA’ill  leave  as  much  per¬ 
sonal  property  as  he  found  on  the  farm  when  he 
moA’ed  on  it.  The  stock,  grain  or  forage  probably 
were  produced  at  much  cheaper  rates  than  they  can 
possibly  be  produced  one,  tAvo,  or  more  years  later. 
At  present  time  the  cost  of  production  is  constantly 
increasing.  The  time  may  soon  come  AA’hen  cost  of 
production  Avill  begin  to  decrease. 

VARIATIONS  OF  QUALITY. — Furthermore,  the 
quality  of  all  products  A’aries  from  year  to  year.  For 
instance,  a  tenant  may  find  hay  of  first-class  quality 
on  the  farm,  and  leaA’e  inferior  hay,  or  vice  versa. 
It  is  an  injustice  to  ask  the  tenant  to  leave  a  greater 
value  of  personal  property  than  he  found  on  the 
farm,  or  to  haA’e  the  landloi’d  accept  less  AAdien  a 
tenant  moves  off  his  place.  Under  the  pre.sent  system 
there  is  no  inducement  for  a  tenant  to  leaA^e  prop- 
ei’ty  of  any  better  quality  than  he  accepted  AA’hen  he 
first  signed  the  lease  of  a  particular  farm.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  human  nature  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  produce  or  stock  under  such 
conditions.  For  an  example,  if  a  tenant  on  a  stocked 
aairy  farm  kneAV  that  he  AA’ould  share  in  the  in- 
crea.sed  value  of  the  dairy  herd  Avhen  he  left  the 
farm  he  Avould  strive  harder  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  herd  of  cattle. 

CAKE  OF  RENTED  PROPERTY.— Personally,  I 
believe  that  this  method  of  renting  could  be  carried 
a  step  further  to  an  adA’antage.  The  same  principle.-s 
could  be  applied  to  the  renting  of  real  estate.  Then 
if  a  tenant  destroyed  part  of  the  real  estate,  or 
neglected  to  do  something  Avhich  he  should  hav’e 
done,  these  Avill  cau.se  him  a  loss.  Such  loss  or 
los.ses  should  be  adjusted  in  a  sati.sfactory  manner 
for  both  parties.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  tenant 
makes  uncustomary  improvements  he  should  be  re¬ 
imbursed  for  it  l)y  the  landlord.  This  will  encour¬ 
age  the  tenants  to  take  a  greater  interest  in  rented 
property.  At  the  same  time,  it  Avill  check  the  ex¬ 
tremely  high  or  unnecessary  rate  of  depreciation  of 
I’ented  jxropert.A’. 

A  SUGGESTED  3IETHOD.— As  a  landlord  of  a 
rented  farm  I  am  fully  conA-inced  that  the  proposed 
method  is  a  more  satisfactory  Avay  than  the  custom¬ 
ary  manner  of  I’enting  farm.s.  This  is  especially  true 
on  farms  Avhere  a  certain  amount  of  personal  proper¬ 
ty  is  left  on  the  farm  Avhen  the  tenant  takes  pos¬ 
session  of  it  and  is  to  leaA’e  the  same  amount  Avhen 
he  moves  off  the  farm.  The  proposed  system  of 
renting  not  only  benefits  the  landlord  and  the  ten- 
ant.s,  but  indirectly  CA’cryone.  In  brief,  it  is  a  more 
businesslike  method  of  renting  farm.s.  The  folloAving 
example  Avill  illustrate  hoAv  to  record  an  inventory  on 
a  rented  farm : 


An  inventory  of  personal  property  left  on  the  farm 
OAvned  by  IIoAvard  Bailey  and  rented  by  James  E.  I.ord : 


March  25—  1014  1017 

CoAA’.s,  20  at  .$70 . $L400.(X) 

Heifers,  5  at  .$40  .  200.00 

Calves,  2  at  $18 .  .36.00 

Bulls,  1  at  $90 .  OO.(X) 

Grain,  5  tons  at  $80 .  150.00 

CloA’er  and  Timothy  hay,  15  tons 

at  $18  .  270.00 

Timothy  hay,  8  tons  at  $20 .  160.00 

Oat  straw,  4  tons  at  $7 .  28.00 

Wheat  straw,  5  tons  at  $5 .  25.00 

Hilage.  25  tons  at  .$5 .  125.00 

Corn  fodder,  40  bunches  at  50c..  20.00 

March  25— 

CoAvs,  18  at  $100 .  $1,800.00 

Heifers,  8  at  $75  .  600.00 

Calves,  3  at  $75  .  75.00 

Bulls,  1  at  $150 .  1.50.00 

Grain,  8  tons  at  .$45 .  .360.()0 

('lover  and  Timothy  hay,  12  tons 

at  .$18  .  216.00 

Timothy  hay,  10  tons  at  $19.  .  .  .  190.(X) 

Oat  straw,  7  tons  at  $7 .  49.00 

Wheat  straw,  6  tons  at  .$6 . .  .3(5.()0 

Silage.  30  tons  at  .$7 .  210.00 

Corn  fodder,  40  bunches  at  50c.  .  20.(X) 


$2,.504.00 

Gain  or  increase  in  value  of  per¬ 
.sonal  property  .  1,202.00 


$3,706.00 


.$3,706.00  $3,706.00 
Such  figures  Avill  furni.sh  an  accurate  basis  for  ad¬ 
justment.  AVALTER  M.  PEACOCK. 

Massachusetts. 


Sea’ER.al  readers  ask  if  it  is  laAvful  in  New  York  for  a 
farmer  to  “doctor”  or  treat  his  neighbors’  animals.  No 
one  has  a  right  to  treat  such  animals  for  pay  unless  he 
has  a  veterinarian’s  license.  He  can  do  such  work  if  ho 
does  not  charge  for  his  services.  For  instance,  it  Avould 
be  unlaAV'ful  for  one  farmer  to  dishorn  another  man’s 
coAvs  and  charge  for  doing  it. 
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Tractors  for  Truckers 

A  Partial  Remedy  for  the  Labor  Shortage 

N  AID  TO  EFFICIENCY.— The  day  of  the 
tractor  has  come  on  the  hit?  commercial  veg¬ 
etable-growing  farms  all  over  the  country,  in  the 
East  and  Middle  West  especially,  and  it  is  beginning 
to  come  now  throughout  the  South  also.  Truckers 
are  by  nature  one  of  the  most  progressive  and 
wideawake  clas.ses  of  farmers,  and  the.v  were  not 
slow  to  “get  wise”  to  the  advantages  of  the  tractor 
boom  commenced  a  year  or  two  iigo.  Eiit  with  the 
siieeding  up  of  production  all  along  the  line  during 
the  past  few  months,  and  especiall.v  the  demand 
for  food  crops,  the  tractor  has  become  the  truckei-'s 
one  best  bet  for  keeping  up  the  pace  in  food  produc¬ 
tion  to  feed  the  world.  Another  factor  which  is 
practically  forcing  many  large  vegetal)le  growers 
to  take  up  the  tractor  idea  is  the  withdrawal  of  a 
large  pai't  of  the  normal  labor  supply  for  war  work 
and  -military  purposes.  This  cannot  be  replaced 
probably  until  long  after  the  war  end.s,  and  in  the 
meantime  we  ai’e  expected  to  increase  crops,  or  to 
grow  at  least  as  much  as  in  previous  sea.sons.  The 
onl.v  answer  to  this  proposition  is  the  farm  tractor, 
or  ma.vbe  a  bunch  of  them,  for  some  of  the  big 
men  who  are  pi'oducing  vegetaliles  on  a  big  scale 
say  that  while  one  tractor  is  good, 
several  of  them  are  better.  Elimina¬ 
tion  of  team  work  to  the  last  degree 
is  necessary  to  conserve  labor  as  well 
as  horseflesh.  Wliile  the  tractor  by 
no  means  does  away  with  team  Wic.k 
on  the  farm,  it  does  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  animals  which  have  to  be  ke;  t. 

P.ut  more  important  than  this  is  the 
ability  to  farm  etlicienlly,  to  get  the 
heavy  work  done  quickly,  and  just 
at  the  time  it  is  needed,  (trowing 
anywhere  from  two  to  five  crops  on 
the  same  land  each  season,  as  the 
truckers  do.  it  is  highly  necessary  to 
make  a  (piick  turn-over,  and  slip  one 
crop  in  behind  the  other  with  no  loss 
of  time.  Another  beauty  of  the  trac¬ 
tor  is  that  it  immensely  increa.ses  the 
elliciency  of  a  single  man,  enabling 
him  to  cover  much  more  ground  in 
less  time  than  would  ever  be  possible 
li.\'  team  work. 

HEAVY  FIELD  WORK.— The  main 
work  for  the  tractor  which  the  vege- 
t'lble  grower  has  in  mind  when  he 
buys  is  the  heavy  field  work,  plowing 
and  fitting  the  land.  A  light  tractor 
developing  nine  h.p.  on  the  draw-bar 
can  plow  about  an  acre  an  hour,  using 
three  14-inch  tnrn-plow.s.  These  turn 
a  wide  furrow  slice,  and  can  be  set 
to  go  deeper  than  one  generally  plows 
with  a  team.  This  turns  under  all 
crop  debris  completely,  putting  it  deep 
enough  so  that  it  won't  interfere  in 
lilting  the  land  for  the  next  crop, 
fl'his  is  important  in  wee(l.v  land,  or 
in  getting  rid  of  the  debris  left  by 
crops  like  cabbage,  melons,  corn.  etc. 

Freiiuently  a  disk  harrow  is  hitched 
in  rear  of  plows,  and  a  section  of 
spike-tooth  liarrow  is  hitched  in  rear  of  this,  so 
that  the  land  is  flushed,  the  clods  and  furrow 
slices  cliopped  up  and  worked  down,  and  the  surf.ace 
is  smoothed  off  line,  all  in  one  operation.  Work  of 
this  kind  appeals  to  the  man  with  50  or  100  acres 
of  early  cabbage  land  to  lit  and  plant  to  late  potatoes 
or  some  other  crop  during  the  rush  season.  After 
idowing,  di.sking  and  dragging  the  laitd,  the  tractor 
may  be  used  to  list  it  up  in  beds  for  certain  crop.s, 
when  these  are  desired.  Forms  of  light  tractors 
adapted  to  cultivating  between  the  rows  of  vege¬ 
tal  )les  have  been  on  the  market  for  some  time,  but 
do  not  seem  to  have  "caught  on”  as  yet  with  the 
vegetable  growers.  Rut  there  is  a  big  need  for 
tractors  for  this  work,  and  no  doubt  the  truckers 
will  be  glad  to  use  these  machines  when  a  workable 
and  thoroughly  practical  article  is  available. 

THE  IIELPFEL  SMALL  TRACTOR.- The  small 
tractor  is  a  handy  thing  to  draw  the  mower  in 
h.arvesting  dry  beans,  etc.  It  can  also  take  part 
ill  harvesting  the  potato  crop.  A  big  potato  grower 
in  Virginia  was  prevented  from  harvesting  his  early 
potato  crop  on  time  this  Summer  by  heavy  rains, 
.'<o  that  the  weeds  and  grass  had  a  chance  to  cover 
the  ground  in  a  thick  mat.  At  first  it  was  attempt¬ 
ed  to  plow  out  the  potatoes  in  the  usual  way.  but 
this  failed  because  only  a  small  portion  of  the  tubers 
could  be  picked  out  of  the  tough  sod.  Next  a  digging 
machine  was  tried,  but  four  mules  were  unable  to 
dr.aw  it  through  the  .sod.  So  the  farm  tractor,  de- 


velo])ing  IG  h.p.  on  the  draw-b.ir.  was  resorted  to. 
Two  diggers  were  attached  to  the  tractor,  the  tongue 
being  taken  out  of  one  so  that  it  could  be  coiqiled 
directly  to  the  draw-bar.  and  th  e  other  being 
hitched  by  the  tongue  so  that  it  was  just  in 
the  rear  of  the  first,  and  al.-^o  just  far  enough  apart 
to  strike  the  rows  of  potatoes.  This  outfit  worked 
nicel.v,  turning  out  the  potatoes  in  fair  shape,  and 
going  through  the  tough  .Mid  at  a  good  clip.  Three 
digging  machines  could  have  been  used  instead  of 
two,  thus  doing  the  work  of  12  liorses,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  in  clean  land  the  tnbm-s  would  be  turned 
out  in  very  much  better  shape. 

WA(1(4N  TRAINS. — Another  trucker  kept  his  trac¬ 
tor  busy  a  large  part  of  the  Summer  drawing  a 
train  of  three  or  four  wagons  back  and  forth  be¬ 
tween  the  field  and  railroad  siding.  This  expedited 
the  loading  and  shipment  of  the  big  crops  of  straw¬ 
berries,  cabbage,  and  potatoe.s,  and  relea.MsI  three 
or  four  teams  and  their  drivers  for  work  in  the 
field.  Earlier  in  the  season  the  same  outfit  was  used 
to  haul  500  tons  of  ftwtilizer  from  the  railroad  to 
the  farm  in  quick  time.  Another  valuable  feature 
of  the  farm  tractor  is  the  belt  work,  doing  a  dozen 
and  one  jobs  around  the  vegetable  grower’s  estab- 
li.sbment  which  call  for  power.  f’onverting  the 
sweet  corn  st.alks  into  stover,  b.aling  hay  or  straw. 


Double  Disking  in  Remains  of  Early  Ga’obage  Crop.  Fig.  695 


laiuning  the  potato  grader,  running  the  pea  or  bean 
thrasher,  pumping  water  for  the  overhead  irrigation 
system,  cutting  stove  wood,  etc.,  are  only  a  few  of 
the  odd  jobs  which  the  tractor  can  do  for  the 
trucker  in  the  off  season,  or  when  the  field  work  is 
not  pressing.  Jlost  vegetable  men  have  adopted  the 
gasoline  tractor,  but  the  steam  tractor  is  especially 
ii.seful  around  a  greenhouse  establishment,  as  it  is 
a  very  convenient  way  (»f  generating  steam  to  steril¬ 
ize  .soil  for  the  greenhouse  beds.  The  light  tractor, 
developing  about  fi-lS  h.p.,  is  the  most  popular  size 
Avith  vegetable  growers,  though  on  some  farms  the 
heavier  machines,  develoiiing  15-.‘>0  h.p.,  are  found 
very  ellicient  workers.  Many  small  growers  who  do 
not  have  enough  work  to  keei»  a  tractor  Im.sy  on  the 
home  place  often  do  a  .good  business  hiring  it  out 
to  the  neighbors  by  the  day.  In  this  sort  of  work 
the  driver  should  always  go  with  the  machine,  and 
have  his  pay  inclmh'd  in  the  rental.  ,t.  t.  kosa,  .Tii. 

A  Young  Orchard  on  Shares 

I  would  like  some  advice  about  an  orchard 
as  I  lost  my  father  this  Fall  and  I  don’t  feel  able  to 
care  for  the  orchard,  nine  acres  of  aiiiiles  and  peaches 
mostly.  It  has  been  set  out  five  years,  but  has  not 
Iiroduced  a  crop  yet.  1  would  like  to  get  some  orchard 
imiu  to  take  care  of  it  on  a  share  iilan.  C’au  you  help 
me  to,  find  a  man  for  that  purtiose'^  A.  n.  r. 

Hoi, lies  (’o..  Ohio. 

OF  will  have  ditiicnlty  in  these  times  to  find  a 
.good  workman  to  take  care  of  such  an  orchard. 
Apple  trees  rarely  come  into  bi'uring  a,g(‘  before 


.seven  to  ten  years,  and  there  will  be  little  income 
from  this  orchard  for  some  time.  I’nless  you  can 
.get  .some  one  Avho  can  raise  a  crop  in  the  sjiace  be¬ 
tween  the  trees  without  injury  to  the  orchanl  you 
will  have  to  hire  the  work  done. 

Peach  trees  ought  to  begin  bearing  at  from  three 
to  five  years,  but  a  peach  orchard  in  Central  Ohio 
is  not  a  dependable  crop.  You  can  hardly  bunk  on 
a  full  croj)  more  often  than  once  in  three  to  five 
years.  Fnless  you  can  do  the  work  youi’self  you 
will  have  to  hire  .some  one  to  do  it  for  you,  and  this 
on  a  cash  basis  will  be  costly  this  year.  After  the 
orchard  comes  in  bearing  there  will  be  income 
enough  from  it  to  make  a  surer  thin.g.  and  thus 
men  can  often  be  found  to  work  it  on  shares.  F.  H. 
Rallou  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  offers  the 
following  advice  in  this  case: 

\ 

One  who  takes  over  an  orchard  on  a  share  basis,  if 
he  find  team,  sprayer,  spraying  material  and  orher 
necessary  equipment  for  the  work  of  caring  for  the 
orchard,  and  does  the  ])runing,  cultivation  or  mulching 
and  .all  work  of  caring  for  the  plantation  and  bringing 
of  the  croi)  to  successful  maturity  and  harvest,  cannot 
do  this  Work  for  a  slnire  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
crop.  'Phis,  of  course,  for  an  orch.ard  that  is  of  bearing 
age.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  owner  find  the  tools 
and  materials  necessary  to  carry  on  orchard  operations, 
and  the  lessee  finds  the  team  and  does  the  work,  har¬ 
vesting  of  the  cro|i,  etc.,  an  eipial  division  of  the  crop, 
or  of  the  proceeds  of  the  crop,  may  not  be  far  from 
a  reasonable  plan  o'f  cooiieration.  The 
latter  basis  is  the  one  on  wliich  my  own 
orchard  has  been  inamTged  for  the  past 
sevei'id  years,  and  .si'ems  to  have  been 
s.atisfactory  to  both  sides  concerned.  If 
the  correspondent  could  but  manage  to 
have  the  young  orclnu  ’  well  cared 
for  under  his  own  direction  or  that  of 
some  one  familiar  with  the  e.ssenti.als 
of  oi'chard  management,  until  the  tr(>es 
are  of  age  to  produce  fruit  in  profitable 
(piantity,  on  a  cash  basis,  it  would  be 
about  the  only  plan  that  is  iir.acticable. 

I  am  aware,  however,  that  it  is  vei’y 
diflicult  to  find,  in  farm  communities. 
.•in,\'one  skilled  in  orciiard  management. 

Women  and  Girls  as  Fruit 
Pickers 

There  has  been  quite  a  discus¬ 
sion  about  the  v.alue  of  women 
or  older  girls  at  farm  work.  Last  year 
.-i  number  of  the.se  .girls  went  out  of 
New  York  to  work  on  the  fruit  farms 
in  the  Hudson  A'alley.  .1.  A.  Hep- 
worth  of  IM'ilton,  N.  Y.  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Flster  County  Farm 
Rnreaii,  gave  his  exiieriei.ccv  with  ii 
.gan.g  of  these  .girls,  although  ]terhaiis 
we  ma.v  have  to  invent  another  woial 
than  gang  to  represent  this  service 
in  the  near  future.  This  exin'idenci* 
W!is  with  Italian  .girls  who  acted  as 
fruit  pickers.  Mr.  Hepworth  says 
that  he  first  went  to  New  York  and 
talked  with  the  woman  at  the  head 
of  the  committee  who  had  this  work 
in  charge.  Her  theor.v  seemed  to  be 
that  these  .youn.g  gilds  could  .go  right 
into  the  country  and  do  farm  work 
alongside  of  the  rou.gh  class  of  lielp 
which  farmers  have  of  late  been 
forced  to  eniplo.v.  Hepworth  Avas  em¬ 
phatic  in  sayin.g  that  if  the.se  young 
women  Avere  to  come  at  all  the  farm¬ 
ers  must  prepare  proper  and  decent 
accommodations  for  them.  They  finally  semirtMl  the 
use  of  the  local  school-house.  This  was  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  the  seats  taken  out  and  cot  beds  put  in 
their  place.  They  also  arranged  for  the  cooking  to 
siqiply  some  Mb  youn.g  women.  This  .group  had  their 
own  cook  part  of  the  time,  one  of  the  girls  attending 
to  that  work.  There  was  a  chaperon  or  ohU'r  Avonuiii 
in  charge  who  boii.ght  the  food  supplies  ainl  taught 
the  girls  how  to  buy  in  quantity. 

There  were  two  or  Airee  inislits  in  the  first 
comiian.v,  but  the.v  .soon  left  and  Avere  rejilaced. 
The  .girls  Avore  bloomers  at  their  work,  ami  AVeiit 
at  it  in  a  business-like  Avay.  One  girl  who  picked 
fruit  for  the  first  time  from  a  ladder  .gathered  IIP 
pounds  of  cherries  in  one  day.  The  girls  avera.ged 
about  8t»  pounds  of  cherries.  After  that  thi'.v  pi(d<ed 
currants,  and  so  on  with  the  other  fruit.  In  piidciug 
peaches  Hepworth  says  they  were  better  than  bo,\s. 
and  the  same  ma.v  be  said  of  their  record  in  picking 
pears.  The  girl  who  made  the  record  of  picking 
cherries  turned  out  to  be  the  daughter  of  a  bank 
jiresident. 

These  girls  gave  such  .good  satisfaction  that  the 
fruit-growers  in  that  locality  want  to  hire  more  of 
this  help  next  season.  If  the.v  can  be  assured  that 
the  Avomen  and  girls  will  come  the.v  will  prepare  in 
time  for  their  liousing.  If  the  local  women  and  girls’ 
want  to  do  this  kind  of  work  the  growers  will  give 
them  the  iirefereiice.  but  they  must  know  in  ad¬ 
vance  wlmt  the.v  can  deomid  on.  so  as  to  be  re'd 


Pulling  Two  Potato  Diggers  with  a  15-30  h,  p.  Tractor.  Fig.  696 
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You’ll  Never  Regret  Planting 


the  trees  that  Kelly  Bros.  sell.  Hardy,  Northern -grown  stock — they  thrive 
and  bear  bountifully.  No  need  to  worry  about  disease.  TheKeliy  guarantee 
covers  that.  And  when  you  piant  a  Kelly  Northern  Spy  you  needn’t  fear 
that  the  tree  will  bear  Pippins. 

True-to-name  is  more  than  a  mere  phrase  with  Kelly. 

V  II  hircct-to-you  low  prices,  choice  varieties  and  a  rock-bound  guarantee  are  big  features  of 
Kelly  Service. 

— — —1  Write  for  tot  ft  Free  Catalog 

KELLY  BROS.  Wholesale  Nurseries 
pesfw/A  go  Main  Street  -  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


same  direction  we  shall  plow  the  following 
Spring.  In  fields  of.  say,  12  to  15  acres, 
perhaps  there  may  he  three  or  four  acres 
not  snitahle  for  potatoes.  There  we  plant 
sugar  corn  and  sow  clover  and  Timothy 
before  the  last  working  and  cultivate  in. 
We  have  almost  a  sure  catch  of  grass. 
Where  the  iiotatoes  are  dug  seed  to  wheat 
and  sow  grass  .seed  with  wheat ;  this 
brings  all  the  field  in  together.  After  the 
wheat  is  harvc.sted.  of  course  the  sugar 
corn  fodder  must  be  cut  and  removed. 
This  we  do  at  our  convenience  any  time 
before  Winter,  and  use  it  as  a  rule  to 
mulch  our  older  apple  orchards.  In  these 
tinii's  of  scarcity  of  labor,  one  must  con¬ 
sider  in  this  section  of  southeast  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  the  garden  spot  of  the  United 
States,  we  are  tied  up  with  work.  The 
labor  problem  is  the  A.orst  ever  known  ; 
farmers  are  paying  for  corn  husking.  ,36 
hills  in  shock,  from  S  to  12c  per  shock, 
.and  then  cannot  secui*h  the  help  needed. 
What  the  consumer  will  do  next  year 
when  farmers  will  be  compelled  to  cut  the 
acreage  in  all  cultivated  crops.  I  do  not 
wish  to  think  of.  The  fai'iner  has  learned 
his  lesson.  Ali  the  burden  has  been  put 
up  to  him.  In  the  milk  business,  and  in 
fact,  ail  lines,  the  dealer  and  handler  of 
farm  produce  must  have  his  insual  profits. 
I  see  by  The  K.  X.-Y.  Ilordens  have  cut 
off  2,000  farmers  from  a  market.  What  is 
this  for?  Why.  to  scare  the  other  6.000! 

.lOSEPII  C.\BREEE.  JB. 

Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 


Birds  Destroying  Fruit 

In  regard  to  the  que.stion  asked  several 
weeks  ago  about  birds  damaging  fruit, 
will  say  that  we  operate  a  large  orchard 
but  have  no  trouble  except  from  black- 
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This  Amazing 
Book  Tells 
How!  H*s 

FREE! 

Wheat  everywhere  is 

rank  with  oats!  Clean  them 
out  before  you  sow!  Send 
postal  at  once  for  big  free  book— 

The  Campbell  System  of  Breed¬ 
ing  Big  Crops.”  Tells  how  you 
can  add  20%  to  your  crops — how 
you  can  clean  out  all  oats— all 
iweeds— all  dirt.  Also  gives 
facts  about  my  wonderful 

CHATHAM 

Seed  Grader  and  Cleaner 

Over  600,000  farmers  use  it.  Fastest  and  most 
thoroagh  machine  of  its  kind  ever  built. 

Cleans,  grades,  separates  and  sacks,  any  grain 
or  grass  seed  or  rankest  mixtures!  All  ina  single 
operation!!  Takes  out  all  oats!  Cleans  out  dust, 
.and  trash  and  wicked  weed  seed! 

Separates  the  poor,  sickly  seed— sacks  the  big 
plump  fellows  for  seed  or  market.  Handles  BO 
bushels  an  hour  with  ease.  Gas  engine  power  or 
easiest  running  hand  power  machine  ever  built. 

Find  out  now.  Sold  on  liberal  terms.  No  money 
in  advance.  Long  time  credit.  Send  postal  for 
amazing  Book  and  Big  Offer  Now. 

MANSON  CAMPBELL  &  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  252,  Detroit,  Mich.  Dept.  252,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

252  Kansas  City, 


Mo. 
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Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmers’  big  questions. 

How  can  I  grow  crops  with  less 
expense  7  How  can  I  save  in  plant¬ 
ing  potatoes?  How  make  high 
priced  seed  go  farthest?  The 

IRON  AGEl  P  otato  Plantet" 

Bolv^  the  labor  problem  and  makes 
the  best  use  of  high  priced  seed. 

Means  $5  to  S50  extra  profit  per  acre. 

Every  seed  piece  in  its  place 
and  only  one.  Saves  1  to  2 
bushels  seed  per  acre.  Uni¬ 
form  depth;  even 
Bpacing.  We  make 
a  full  line  of  potato 
machinery.  Send 
for  booklet  today. 

No  Misses 
No  Doubles 

Bateman M’f’gCo.,  Box  2B,.  GrenIocli,N.J. 


A  Pot-grown  Blueberry  Plant.  Fig.  697 


for  this  new  ola.ss  of  labor 

llepworth  says  that  much  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  movement  will  depend  upon 
the  chaperon  or  manager ;  that  is.  the 
woman  who  .superintends  these  worker.s. 
Each  unit  must  have  its  own  cook  and 
helpers  if  they  work  in  groups  of  con.sid- 
erahle  size.  In  cases  where  the  work  of 
the  farm  is  done  by  the  farm  family,  or 
one  or  two  hired  men,  small  groups 
might  work  in  other  family  occupations, 
but  they  would  have  to  be  of  the  most 
respectable  type. 

As  for  the  question  of  pay  for  the  \vork, 
Mr.  llepworth  said  that  before  the  girls 
came  it  was  arranged  that  they  should  be 
paid  by  the  (piart  or  pound  for  picking 
the  sniiill  fruit,  and  by  tlie  day  for  pick¬ 
ing  jiear.s.  peaches  and  apple.s.  On  the 
whole,  we  gjithei’  fi'om  Mr.  Ilepworth's 
statement  that  these  girls  were  vei-.v  use¬ 
ful,  and  that  the  farmers  up  the  Hudson 
will  want  them  again  in  increased  num- 
hei-s  for  another  season.  At  first  the 
empio.vment  of  such  helpers  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  joke,  but  we  believe  the  girls 
will  jii’ove  their  worth.  In  former  years 
young  men  iind  boys  from  the  city  have 
been  tried  on  the  Hudson  Valley  fruit 
farms,  and  as  a  fair  comparison  the  girls 
.seem  to  have  gi\'^n  better  satrsfaction. 


ICE  PLOWS 


Cuts  two  rows.  Equals  20 
men  with  saws.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  catalog  and  prices. 

WM.  H.  PRAY.  LaGrangeville,  N.  Y. 


Golden  Orange  Flint  Seed  Corn  sfm: 

pie  free.  $3.50 per  bushel;  $30  lor  lo  bushels. 
Sacks  free.  Harry  Vail,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co..  N.Y. 


Phosphate  and  Manure 

I  have  noticed  sevei-al  references  to  acid 
phosphate  in  connection  with  manure.  I 
liave  five  tons  that  I  ordered  for  use  with 
wheat  this  Fall,  but  came  a  month  too 
late.  I  have  heard  that  it  is  good  to  mix 
it  with  mamiro  as  the  manure  was  drop- 
jied.  Our  manure  is  mostly  hen  and  horse 
manure.  1  aim  to  put  in  considerable 
Spring  wheat.  Would  this  phosphate  he  a 
eomjilete  fertilizer  for  this  on  rather  poor 
land?  F.  H. 

Peekskill.  X.  Y. 

.Many  farmers,  esiiecially  in  the  West, 
are  now  following  the  jdan  of  using  about 
40  lbs.  of  aeid  iihosphate  with  each  ton  of 
maiHire.  It  is  a  very  good  plan.  Manure 
is  naturally  deficient  in  idiosphorus.  The 
acid  phosphate  suiiplies  this,  and  it  also 
acts  to  improve  the  manure  by  holding  the 
ammonia.  Many  experiments  in  the  West 
have  clearly  shown  the  profit  in  thus  re¬ 
inforcing  manure.  In  most  case's  the  acid 
iihosphate  is  sca'ttered  over  the  manure  pile 
Jis  it  is  made  u]).  There  is  one  objection 
lo  the  use  of  acid  phosphate  on  the  ma- 
I'.ui'e  in  the  sliihlc.  "When  evenly  scat¬ 
tered  there  would  not  he  much  trouble, 
lint  in  soiiH’  cases  the  jihosphate  is  used 
carelessly,  and  not  thoroughly  spread.  In 
mich  cases  it  might  cause  an  injury  to  the 
feet  of  the  cattle.  There  has  been  some 
i-omplaint  from  this  cause  when  the  phos- 
jihate  is  thrown  into  the  gutter  or  under 
(he  hack  feet.  The  phosphate  in  such  a 
situation  would  help  to  preserve  the  ma¬ 
nure,  and  this  would  be  an  easy  way  of 
applying  it.  It  should  bo  used  with  great 
care,  however,  or  there  will  be  trouble  as 
here  mentioned.  As  stated,  the  usual  way 
is  to  scatter  it  over  the  manure  pile  from 
flay  to  day,  or  week  to  week,  and  of  course 
manure  handled  in  this  way  should  be 
kept  under  cover.  In  some  cases  where 
the  manure  is  hauled  out  every  day,  we 
know  that  the  phosphate  is  thrown  into 
the  spreader  with  the  manure,  and  thrown 
out  with  it  over  the  field.  The  phosphate 
and  manure  would  answer  for  the  poor 
land,  but  if  there  is  no  manure  nitrogen 
in  some  form  should  be  added  to  the 
jihosphate. 


Blueberries 

'Fhe  illustration,  Fig.  697,  shows  a  blue¬ 
berry  idant  which  has  been  growing  in  a 
pot  for  two  seasons.  While  the  treatment 
this  plant  has  received  is  not  in  all  ways 
to  be  recommended  for  blueberries,  it 
shows  that  the  main  requirement  for  such 
plants  is  the  jiroper  .soil.  In  January, 
1916,  while  transplanting  some  blueber¬ 
ries,  a  piece  of  root  and  stem  about  10 
inches  long  was  broken  off.  It  was 
thought  too  small  to  put  in  a  separate 
hill,  and  was  about  to  be  thrown  away, 
hut  was  finally  brought  to  the  house  and 
jnit  in  a  pot  of  soil  used  for  potting  some 
native  orchids.  With  some  other  experi¬ 
mental  plants  it  was  put  in  a  window  of 
the  cellar  and  watered  “once  in  a  while” 
until  Spring.  As  the  pot  was  not  needed 
at  once  it  was  left  when  the  other  plants 
were  taken  out  of  the  cellar  and  was  prob¬ 
ably  watered  then.  Some  time  later  it 
was  decided  to  empty  the  pot.  Then  it 
was  found  that  this  cutting  had  started  to 
grow.  It  was  put  back  in  the  pot  and 
left  until  the  sprouts  had  made  a  good 


and  this  should  be  exposed  as  little  as 
liossible  iu  cold  weather.  A  iioney  board, 
or  queen  excluder,  is  usually  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  hive  and  super  for  some  hours 
before  the  latter  is  removed,  to  insure  that 
the  queen  will  be  in  the  hive  where  she 
belongs.  Bees  in  the  super  may  be  shaken 
off  before  the  hive  entrance,  when  they 
will  enter.  Avoid  opening  hives  or  hand¬ 
ling  the  bees  after  the  weather  becomes 
too  cold  for  the  bees  to  fly.  m.  b.  p. 


Vitality  of  Mustard' Seed 

Is  it  true  that  when  mustard  seed  is  fed 
to  the  hor.ses  with  the  whole  oats  it  re¬ 
appears  in  the  manure,  and  in  this  way  is 
returned  to  the  land?  Would  vou  recom¬ 
mend  sowing  oats  on  land  where  this  weed 
abounds?  As  a  result  of  a  rank  growth 
of  the  mustard  in  it  our  oat  crop  this  year 
was  a  failure.  j.  V. 

XVw  Y’ork. 

The  best  authorities  we  can  find  say 
there  would  be  no  danger  of  seeding  to 
mustard  on  gi'ound  where  manure  was 
used  from  horses  which  had  been  fed  oats 
containing  the  mustard  seed.  There  seems 
to  he  little  doubt  that  the  action  in  the 
manure  pile  would  destroy  the  vitality  of 
this  seed.  In  many  cases  the  growth  of 
mfistard  in  oats  has  been  destroyed  by 
siiraying  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron  when  the  plants  wei-e  small.  This 
solution  kills  out  the  mustard  plant,  but 
does  not  injure  the  oats. 


Corn  Fodder  for  Fertilizer 

Regarding  the  query  on  “Fertilizing 
Value  of  Cornstalks.”  I.  G.  W..  Connecti¬ 
cut,  page,  1289.  I  believe  with  you  that  at 
the  present  prices  of  labor,  etc.,  you  would 
better  leave  them  on  the  soil.  Our  prac¬ 
tice  for  years  in  the  growing  of  sugar 
corn  for  market  is,  after  the  ears  are 
pulled  to  put  the  roller  on  and  roll  in 


birds  (Purple  grackle).  These  birds  in 
August  begin  congregating  in  very  large 
flocks,  sometimes  probably  as  many  as 
50.(X)0  iu  a  flock.  Sometimes  a  flock  of 
these  birds  will  light  in  a  cornfield  when 
the  corn  is  still  soft,  and  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes  damage  a  large  amount  by  picking  at 
the  end  of  -the  ear,  causing  it  to  blacken 
and  to  rot.  About  October,  or  when  ap¬ 
ples  begin  to  get  ripe,  a  large  flock  will 
often  come  in  the  orchard,  and  iu  a  few 
minutes  peek  holes  into  thousands  of  ap¬ 
ples,  making  them  unfit  for  use.  Our 
remedy  is  to  shoot  into  them,  but  this 
merely  drives  them  into  someone’s  else 
orchai-d.  Something  should  be  done  to 
control  this  bird,  but  it  should  be  done 
m  a  proper  manner,  as  we  should  not 
be  too  quick  to  begin  slaughtering  the 
birds,  and  begin  to  squeal  before  we  are 
hurt.  The  birds  are  friends  of  mine,  and 
for  my  part  I  am  willing  to  contribute 
toward  their  support. 

A  irginia,  .  u.  r.  heydexreich. 


Potatoes,  ,$1.50  per  bu. ;  apples,  .$2’ 
oats.  75c;  wheat,  $2.15.  There  is  an  in¬ 
creasing  interest  in  cattle  and  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts.  The  demand  for  butter  is  great. 
Xo  creamery  here  yet ;  butter,  50c ;  eggs, 
oOc,  I  resh  cows,  $75.  AVe  put  up  a  silo 
this  year  and  there  are  many  in  prospect. 
They  help  the  farmer  out  wonderfully. 
Lime,  clover  and  silage  are  very  essential 
to  the  suoce.ss  of  dairying  in  this  county. 

Venango  (’o..  Pa.  -w.  c. 


The  Modern 
Gas 
Tractor 


Its  construction, 
utility,  opera¬ 
tion  and  repair. 


By  Victor  W.  Page. 

5}4x7'/2.  Cl.  475  pp.  24  III. 
3  folding  plates. 


The 

latest 
ami  most 
complete 
work  pub¬ 
lished  o  n 
farm  tract¬ 
ors  and  tractor  power  plants,  treating  exhaustively 
on  their  design  and  construction,  and  giving  complete 
instructions  on  their  care,  operation  and  repair.  It 
describes  all  ignition  systems,  all  types  of  vaporizers 
and  carburetors,  latest  forms  of  power  plants  and 
installations,  clutches,  speed  changing  and  reversing 
gears,  all  frame  parts  and  tlieir  functions,  and  every 
recent  improvement  in  tractor  and  auxiliary  appli¬ 
ances.  All  types  and  sizes  of  gasoline,  kerosene  amt 
oil  tractors  are  fully  described.  Every  phase  of 
traction  engineering  practice  is  fully  covered. 

The  above  book  will  be  sent  postpaid  for  Two 
New  Yearly  Subscriptions  or  Twenty  Ten-week  Trial 
Subscriptions  or  Four  Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions 
or  One  New  Yearly  Subscription  and  Two  Renewal 
Subscriptions. 
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growth,  when  it  was  taken  out  and  the 
pot  plunged  in  a  tub  with  the  space  be¬ 
tween  packed  with  moss.  It  has  remained 
there  ever  since  and  may  be  expected  to 
blossom  next  Spring. 

The  soil  for  potting  blueberries  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  taking  five  to  10  narts  by  bulk 
of  sifted  leaves  and  stems  from  under 
heinloek  trees,  mixing  with  one  part 
clean  sand  and  adding  a  small  amount 
of  sliaved-np  hemlock  hark.  This  is  not 
quite  like  the  formula  given  by  Coville, 
hilt  we  cannot  get  to  his  oak  and  laurel 
Ihiekets.  3’he  material  from  under  the 
hemlock  trees  is  the  mass  of  partly  rotted 
leaves,  twigs  and  cones  rubbed  through 
a  coarse  sieve  to  take  out  the  eoarsor 
pnrts.  ALFRED  C.  WEED. 

Wayne  Co.,  X.  Y. 


Removing  Honey  in  Early  Winter 

Is  it  too  late  to  take  honey  from  bees 
in  December?  I  have  a  strong  colony  of 
bees  with_  a  super  hive,  which  was  not 
taken  off  in  the  Fail.  As  there  is  a  fair 
amount  of  honey  in  it  I  would  like  to 
take  it  if  it  can  be  done  without  harming 
the  bees.  v.  a.  .t. 

Trenton,  X.  .1. 

A  super  may  be  taken  off  from  a  hive 
at  any  time,  if  the  bees  have  enough  honey 
stored  in  the  hive  below  for  their  Winter 
needs.  This  they  are  likel.v  to  have  if 
they  have  stored  a  snriilus  in  the  super. 
All  the  bees,  with  thiur  queen,  should  be 
retained  in  the  brood  chamber  of  the  hive. 


“Hay  Caps” 

Cotton  has  increased  100  per  cent.  We  h.ave  700 
on  lianii.45  inclie.s  squnre,  left  over  at  last  year 
prices  and  will  iiold  them  till  Marcli  1st.  1918. 

EVERYTHING  IN  CANVASS 
RYAN  TENT  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Garden  and  Poultry 


Notes  From  a  Maryland  Garden 

The  lettuce  in  the  frames  is  heading 
nicely,  while  we  still  have  a  great  abun¬ 
dance  in  the  open  garden.  The  Hanson 
lettuce  has  its  outer  leaves  reddened  and 
tough,  but  the  heart  of  the  heads  is  still 
white  and  crips.  The  garden  now  has  its 
Winter  blanket  of  fresh  manure.  The 
rows  of  onions  and  lettuce  are  well 
mulched  with  this,  and  the  lettuce  has 
the  dead  Lima  bean  vines  over  it.  We 
expect  to  keep  some  of  the  outside  lettuce 
till  Christmas.  The  manure  makes  not 
only  an  excellent  mulch  for  the  growing 
crops,  but,  being  perfectly  fresh,  and 
hence  not  ready  to  feed  plants,  it  will  be 
rotted  enough  by  Spring  to  do  do  this. 
Hence,  as  we  can  buy  only  fresh  manure, 
the  Winter  blanket  becomes  an  impor¬ 
tant  matter.  Then  to  save  coal  we  are 
burning  some  hard  wood  and  scatter  the 
ashes  daily  on  the  garden,  and  when  in 
Spring  we  add  a  heavy  dressing  of  acid 
phosphate  the  garden  will  be  in  condi¬ 
tion  to  return  big  crops. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Vege¬ 
table  Growers  of  America  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Sidney  B.  Haskell  read  a  paper, 
“Can  Vegetables  be  Grown  Commer¬ 
cially  Without  Animal  Manures?'’  All 
down  the  South  Atlantic  coast  they  have 
been  so  grown,  and  but  for  the  fact  that 
tliey  could  be  so  grow’n,  this  great  indus¬ 
try  would  never  have  been  possible.  The 
speaker  especially  cited  the  practice  on 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia,  and  showed 
the  favorable  influence  of  Winter  legume 
cover  crops  in  the  hands  of  some 
growers,  and  seemed  to  think  that  the 
great  crops  of  potatoes,  sweet  and  Irish, 
were  to  a  great  extent  due  to  this  fact. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  growers  in  Ac- 
comae  and  Northampton  counties  who 
grow  Winter  cover  crops  are  the  excep¬ 
tion  rather  than  the  rule.  Really  the 
only  humus-making  material  used  on  the 
Eastern  'Shore  of  Virginia  is  the  leaves 
and  rotted  trash  from  the  pine  woods 
spread  on  the  land  intended  for  sweet 
potatoes,  and  plowed  under  in  Winter.  I 
have  long  been  familiar  with  the  Eastern 
Shore  counties  of  Virginia,  for  I  was 
born  there,  and  have  often  wondered  at 
the  lasting  power  of  the  rather  thin  and 
light  soil  under  the  old-time  farming,  for 
GO  years  ago  the  regular  rotation  there 
was  corn  one  year  and  oats  the  next,  year 
after  year,  and  the  oat  stubble  pastured 
after  harvest.  Now  they  keep  no  stock 
save  perhaps  a  cow  for  family  milk,  jdow 
with  a  single  horse  and  depend  almost 
entirely  on  heavy  applications  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  to  make  their  sale  crops. 
Then,  instead  of  a  recuperative  crop,  they 
plant  corn  after  their  early  Irish  potato 
crop  to  get  all  the  fertilizer  left  by  the 
potatoes,  and  in  Winter  the  area  of  bare 
ground  left  in  that  mild  climate,  Avhere 
it  is  far  more  clear  of  frost  than  frozen, 
and  in  Spring  the  soil  is  as  poor  as  ever, 
and  needs  heavier  fertilization.  But  with 
all  the  happy-go-lucky  methods  and  the 
spending  of  great  sums  for  fertilizer’,  the 
growers  there  have  thriven,  the  country 
banks  are  overflowing  with  ca.sh.  Some 
have  got  to  sowing  Crimson  clover  in  the 
corn  planted  after  potatoes,  and  this 
makes  a  cheaper  source  of  food  for  the 
sweet  potato  crop  than  the  trash  of  the 
pine  forest.  What  that  section  could  ac- 
com[)lish  with  better  methods  it  is  hard 
to  say.  But  evidently  commercial  culti¬ 
vation  of  vegetable  crops  has  proved 
profitable  through  the  help  of  commercial 
fertilizers.  And  the  same  is  true  of  the 
Norfolk  section  and  all  the  trucking  re¬ 
gion  of  the  South  Atlantic  coast. 

And  yet  a  combination  of  animal  ma¬ 
nures  and  fertilizers  also  has  proved  prof¬ 
itable.  One  ®  the  largest  trucking  farms 
in  North  Carolina  keeps  a  herd  of  about 
150  cows  and  runs  milk  wagons  in  the 
nearby  city.  They  make  large  quantities 
of  manure,  and  also  use  immense  quan¬ 
tities  of  fertilizers,  which  are  mixed  in 
their  own  establishment.  If  the  dairy 
did  no  more  than  pay  expenses  they  would 
still  keep  it  for  the  sake  of  the  manure, 
since,  being  large  growers  of  lettuce  in 
frames,  they  have  realized  that  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  rotted  cow  manure  is  of  great 
value  for  this  crop,  and  helps  to  make 


the  added  fertilizer  more  available  by  its 
moisture-retaining  ch.aracter.  In  fact, 
they  claim  that  manure  and  fertilizers  are 
both  essential  to  profitable  growing  of 
lettuce,  and  that  the  best  lettuce  cannot 
be  produced  by  either  alone.  To  this  I 
heartily  agree. 

Several  S('uthern  correspondents  want 
to  know  about  planting  early  Irish  pota¬ 
toes  in  December.  Several  years  ago  a 
southern  seedsman  tried  to  get  farmers  to 
do  this.  I  tried  it  in  North  Carolina,  and 
the  result  was  that  the  potatoes  would 
come  up  in  the  warm  spells  in  Wintcij 
and  if  not  at  once  covered  with  earth 
would  get  frozen  off.  Even  as  far  south 
as  North  Florid.a  I  have  seen  these  De¬ 
cember  planted  potatoes  frozen  down  twice 
and  made  worthless.  Better  plant  in  late 
February  or  Marcb.  December  planting 
might  do  but  for  the  warm  sunny  spells. 
In  fact,  it  would  be  better  northward, 
where  the  soil  stays  frozen,  if  well  cov¬ 
ered  and  the  soil  heavily  mulched. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Seven  Eggs  from  Six  Pullets 

The  following  may  be  of  interest  to 
some  of  your  readers  who  may  doubt  the 
ability  of  a  hen  to  lay  two  eggs  in  one 
day.  An  egg-laying  contest  was  a  special 
feature  at  the  Paterson  Poultry  Show, 
held  during  the  week  from  Tuesday.  Nov. 
20.  to  Saturday,  the  24th.  On  Wednes¬ 
day.  the  21st.  a  pen  of  my  S.  C.  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  consisting  of  six  pullets, 
which  I  had  entered,  laid  S('ven  eggs. 
They  had  laid  six  shelled  eggs  during  the 
day,  up  to  about  nine  o’clock  at  night, 
when  one  of  them  dropped  a  soft  shell 
egg,  making  a  total  of  seven  for  the  day. 
I  might  add  that  an  attendant  looked 
thoroughly  through  the  litter  and  nesting 
material  of  each  pen  each  morning  when 
feeding.  My  pen  finished  second  in  the 
contest  and  in  November,  1916,  a  pen  of 
mine  took  first  honors. 

New  Jersey.  Thomas  birchei.i.. 


Believes  in  the  Chicken  Business 

I  heartily  concur  with  S.  H.  K..  page 
1374,  and  am  certainly  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  optimism  in  regard  to  the  poultry 
industry  for  the  future.  High  prices  of 
feeds  have  induced  those  who  have  stuck 
to  cull  their  flocks  more  closely,  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  greater  efforts  to  look 
after  the  small  details,  gives  them  a  high¬ 
er  percentage  of  egg  yield  than  ever.  This 
automatically  is  improving  the  run  of 
stock  on  all  commercial  plants,  and  will 
■assure  intending  purchasers  of  eggs  or 
baby  chicks  that  they  are  getting  the  ; 
product  of  quality,  of  stock  that  have 
necessarily  made  good. 

The  writer,  who  has  made  a  living  from 
the  poultry  business  for  18  years,  and  has 
sliipped  baby  chicks  successfully  for  15 
years,  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  in  order 
for  the  breeders  to  advance  their  prices 
for  hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks  on  the 
grounds  of  supply,  demand  and  quality. 

New  .Tor.sey.  JOHN  H.  weed. 


Ailing  Pullets 

Could  you  tell  me  what  is  the  trouble  j 
with  two  pullets  I  have?  They  seem  to  i 
be  paralyzed  in  the  right  wing,  and  have 
little  or  no  control  over  their  legs.  At  ; 
times  when  they  walk  the  toes  turn  under 
them ;  al.so.  the  neck  sticks  out  to  one 
side.  They  do  not  appear  to  be  sick,  as 
they  have  nice  red  combs  and  bright  eyes. 
They  do  not  eat  much,  howevex*,  but  will  i 
eat  all  the  green  stuff  given  them.  The 
coops  are  kept  in  a  strictly  sanitary  con¬ 
dition.  A.  w.  j. 

Ma.ssachusetts. 

Ordinarily,  when  doctors  don’t  know 
what  ails  a  patient  they  treat  him  symp- 
tom.atically  ;  that  is,  they  give  something 
which  they  think  will  subdue  the  disquiet¬ 
ing  symptoms  and  fervently  hope  will  re¬ 
move  the  cause.  I.et’s  be  honest  and 
admit  that  we  don’t  know  what  ails  these  ^ 
pullets  and  treat  them  symptomatically. 
In  the  first  place  calomel  is  a  good  old 
standby.  It  has  been  sadly  abused  in  the 
past,  and  very  likely  will  be  again  ;  or,  to 
speak  more  accurately,  those  to  whom  it 
has  been  given  have  been  abused.  Never¬ 
theless.  calomel  is  capable  of  doing  a 
great  deal  of  good  and  won’t  do  any  harm 
if  it  is  given  intelligently.  After  all,  it 
is  the  intelligence  with  which  drugs  are 
given  that  counts  and  makes  all  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  rational  therapy  and  quack¬ 
ery.  Suppose  you  beg  of  your  family 
physician  two  one-quarter  grain  calomel 
tablets ;  better  get  three,  you’ll  probably 
lose  one ;  then  induce  each  pullet  to  swal¬ 
low  a  tablet.  Some  hours  later,  follow 
the  tablets — that  is,  if  they  went  inside —  | 
with  a  couple  of  teaspoonfuls  of  castor  ; 
oil.  The  more  of  this  latter  you  keep  off 
the  pullet’s  shirt  front  the  better  your 
qualifications  for  a  trained  nui’se.  I  don’t 
know  what  will  happen,  but  I  hope  that 
the  pullets  will  get  well.  m.  b.  d. 


Winter  Workers  are  Dry  Shod 
When  “U.  S.  Protected” 


Standing  in  icy  puddles,  plowing 
through  the  drifts,  your  feet  are 
warm,  dry  and  comfortable  in 

U.  S.  Rubber 
Footwear 

This  heavy  service,  double  duty  rub¬ 
ber  footwear,  reinforced  where  wear  is 
greatest,  is  more  than  a  match  for 
rough  weather  and  hard  knocks.  Thus 
it  is  economical  in  the  long  run. 


Every  pair  carries  the  U.  S.  Seal  — 
the  trade  mark  of  the  largest  rubber 

manufacturer  in  the  world. 
It  is  your  protection.  For 
sale  everywhere.  Your 
dealer  has  just  what  you 
want  or  can  get  it  for  you. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 

New  York 


U.  S.  Rubber.  Fob!twe;^M 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMKHI'IC. — Thobsaiids  of  rifles,  car¬ 
bines  and  pistols  and  millions  of  rounds 
of  ammunition  were  pureliased  in  this 
country  by  Capt.  von  I’apen.  military  at¬ 
tache  of  the  German  Embassy  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  for  secret  shipment  to  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  and  Javana,  according  to  Henry 
Muck,  who  said  he  was  an  agent  of  Hans 
Tauscher,  New  York  representative  of  the 
Krupps  and  one  of  the  defendants  in  the 
India  conspiracy  under  trial  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  The  purchases,  according  to  Muck, 
were  made  in  1014  and  lOl.o,  and  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  orders,  which  totalled  .$190,- 
000  and  .$70,000,  respectively. 

Dec.  14  the  fir.st  army  truck  train  left 
Detroit,  .Mich,  for  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
'riie  cai-avan  consisted  of  .30  war  trucks 
of  the  I'ackard  type.  There  are  also  two 
tank  trucks,  loaded  with  oil  and  gasolene, 
and  a  kitchen  truck,  for  the  men  will  have 
most  of  their  meals  prepai-ed  by  their  own 
cooks.  The  men  are  from  Camp  Sherman, 
Chillicoth^.  O..  in  charge  of  Capt.  Rennet 
Henson  and  Lieut.  C.  A.  Riley. 

Dec.  IS  fire  destroyed  the  residence  of 
.Tohn  1).  Rockefeller  at  East  Cleveland, 
O..  with  a  loss  estimated  at  .$100,000. 

What  is  believed  to  have  been  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  kill  Governor  William  D.  Ste¬ 
phens  by  means  of  a  powerful  e.\i)losive 
bomb  early  Dec.  IS  resulted  in  the  wreck¬ 
ing  of  the  Executive  Mamsion  at  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Cal.,  the  entire  rear  of  the  building 
being  blown  out.  The  Governor  and  Mrs. 
Stephens,  as  well  as  the  household  ser¬ 
vants.  were  asleei)  at  the  time  and  all 
escaped  injury. 

A  verdict  again.st  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad  Company  was  given  in  .Jersey 
f'ity  Dec.  18  in  the  first  suit  to  be  tried 
for  losses  by  the  exjdosion  at  Black  Tom 
the  night  of  .July  .30,  1910.  3'he  plaintiff 
was  the  New  .Jersey  Fidelity  and  I’late 
G’ass  Jnsurance  Company,  which  sued  to 
recover  on  000  claims,  aggregating  $2.3.- 
000.  A  motion  for  a  non-suit  made  by 
Liudley  M.  Garrison,  former  Secretary 
of  War  and  former  Vice-Chancellor  of 
New  Jersey,  was  denied  by  Judge  William 
H.  Speer.  It  is  said  an  appeal  will  be 
taken.  The  case  has  been  looked  upon  as 
a  test. 

Valuable  patterns  for  the  manufacture 
of  special  equipment  for  British.  French 
and  Italian  submarine  chasers  were  de¬ 
stroyed  Dec.  19  in  a  fire  of  undetermined 
origin  which  ruined  much  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  plant  of  the  George  H.  Thatch¬ 
er  Comi)any  at  Albany.  N.  Y.  The  loss 
is  estimated  at  $100,000.  Besides  the 
contracts  for  the  Allies  the  plant  was 
engaged  in  fuming  out  work  for  the 
Ignited  States  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  for  other  Government  agencies. 

Fire  destroyed  the  Lakewood  Country 
Club  at  Lakewood.  N.  .1..  Dec.  19.  The 
loss  is  estimated  at  $100,000. 

Two  persoTis  were  killed  and  three 
others  hurt  Dec.  IS  when  a  New  York- 
t'hicago  express  train,  travelling  two 
hours  late  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad, 
crashed  into  a  freight  train  which  was 
crossing  the  main  line  near  Stony  Creek, 
Ontario. 

The  .speeding  up  of  the  munitions- 
making  industry  by  educating  women  to 
do  the  work  of  men  was  pledged  at  a  con¬ 
ference  in  Boston  Dec.  18  of  manufac¬ 
turers  of  ordnance,  trade  school  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  the  New  England  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Industrial  Training  for  War 
Emergency.  It  was  pointed  out  that,  as 
the  demand  for  skilled  machine  Avorkers 
was  imperative,  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
establishing  new  schools,  and  u.se  must  be 
made  of  existing  facilities. 

.\n  _  alien  enemy  permit,  allowing  Fred 
C.  Miller.  iMayor-elect  of  Michigan  City. 
J_nd..  to  enter  barred  zones  in  his  own 
city,  and  which  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  have  before  he  could  perform  his  duties 
as  luiiyor  adequately,  has  been  issued  to 
him.  it  was  announced  at  Indianapolis, 
Ind..  Dec.  IS.  Two  Michigan  City  coun- 
cilmen  and  two  members  of  the  police 
force  also  have  received  alien  enemy  per¬ 
mits.  Mayor-elect  Miller,  who  is  a  Ger¬ 
man  by  birth,  declared  his  intention  of 
becoming  a  citizen  of  the  T’nited  States 
in  1912.  but  had  not  completed  the  nat¬ 
uralization  process  when  war  was  de- 
clai'cd  and  cannot  do  so  now. 

WASllINGT'ON.  —  Prohibition,  com¬ 
plete  and  nationwide,  was  brought  mea¬ 
surably  nearer  Dec.  17.  With  20  votes 
more  than  the  necessary  two-thirds  ma¬ 
jority,  the  House  of  Representatives 
adopted  the  re.solution  already  passed  by 
the  Senate  submitting  to  the'  States  the 
ilry  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  The 
vote  was  282  to  128.  The  Senate  having 
adopted  the  resolution,  the  propo.sed 
amendment  will  now  be  submitted  to  the 
States. 

The  House  voted  Dec.  18,  by  .308  to  one. 
and  repealed  the  exemptions  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives’  and  Senators’  salaries  from  the 
excess  profits  tax  of  8  per  cent  on  all  of 
it  in  excess  of  $0,000  a  year.  Through 
an  amendment  offered  by  Representative 
Dillon  of  South  Dakota  the  President  and 
the  judges  of  all  the  courts  of  the  country 
likewise  will  be  subjected  to  the  tax. 
Jtepre.sentative  Platt  of  New  York  alone 
voted  against  the  repeal  of  the  exemption. 

A  resolution  requesting  the  Committee 
on  Public  Information  to  inform  the  Sen¬ 
ate  of  the  amount  of  salaries  or  allow¬ 
ances  for  expenses  granted  the  chairman. 
George  Creel,  members  of  his  staff  or 
others,  and  as  to  the  committee’s  expendi¬ 
tures  generally,  was  introduced  Dec.  18 


by  Senator  Gallinger.  the  Republican 
leader.  It  was  referred  to  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee. 

I_>ec.  IS  the  Senate  ordered  two  investi¬ 
gations.  one  on  the  shipping  board  and 
one  on  the  railroads.  .\n  imiiortant  in¬ 
vestigation  into  military  conditions  is  now 
in  progress.  Camp  conditions  and  short¬ 
age  of  ammunition  are  receiving  special 
attention.  The  State  Department  Dec. 

18  telegraphed  to  American  Cansul-Gen- 
eral  Garrett  at  Alexandria.  Egypt,  .$18.5.- 
000  for  relief  of  the  100.000  sufferers  at 
.Jerusalem  in  want  of  food  and  other  sup¬ 
plies.  Consul-General  Garrett  was  di¬ 
rected  to  proceed  immediately  to  .Jerusa¬ 
lem  to  take  charge  of  the  distribution  of 
this  fund  and  the  supplies.  The  money 
was  collected  by  a  .Jewish  organization, 
but  the  supplies  are  to  be  distributed 
among  the  sufferers  without  regard  to 
race. 

J'ARM  AND  GARDEN. — Government 
control,  both  as  to  i)ricp  and  the  making 
of  imports  and  (‘xi)orts!  of  avooI.  Avent  into 
effect  Dec.  15  as  the  result  of  an  order 
issued  by  the  War  Trade  Board.  The 
order  proA'ides  for  licenses  for  avooI  im- 
porteiAs.  who  must  agree  that  they  will 
sell  no  wool  to  others  than  manufacturers 
and  that  they  Avill  giA'e  the  GoA’ernment 
the^option  of  purchasing  all  importations 
at  5  per  cent  less  than  the  price  paid  .July 
.30.  1917.  Exporters  are  not  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  .send  abroad  an.v  avooI  or  goods 
containing  avooI  if  in  the  judgment  of  the 
board  the  avooI  is  requii'ed  for  the  use  of 
the  army  or  naA’y. 

J'he  annual  meeting  of  the  NeAv  .Jersey 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  also  poultry 
shoAV  and  annual  meeting  of  the  NeAV  Jer¬ 
sey  State  Poultry  Association.  Avill  be 
held  at  the  Armory,  Trenton,  .Jan.  2.3-25. 

Plans  are  under  Ava„  for  a  “Florists’  55 
Day.’’  to  be  held  at  Ames,  la..  .Jan.  29. 
in  connection  Avith  the  Winter  short 
course  and  convention  AA-eek  of  Iowa  State 
College,  ,Jan.  28  to  Feb.  2. 

The  Binghamton,  N.  Y..  5Iilk  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association  held  their  annual 
meeting  Dec.  15  and  elected  as  officers  for 
191,8  Cash  Beall,  pres.,  and  Wm.  'I’read- 
Avell.  se(;'y.  ’Fhey  made  a  price  of  <Sc  per 
qt.  to  the  distributors  for  .Jan.  The  or¬ 
ganization  has  over  .300  members  and  con¬ 
trols  over  4.000  cows.  If  dairy  feeds  ad¬ 
vance  on  an  average  of  $2  by  Jan.  12  milk 
will  advance  to  qt.  for  Feb.  The 

distributors  are  retailing  bottled  milk  at 
1.3c.  but  look  for  a  rise  to  14c.  There  is 
a  short  supply,  OAving  to  reduction  of 
herds  and  small  amount  of  grain  being 
fed. 

President  Wilson  receiA-ed  Dec.  18  a 
pound  of  butter  for  bis  Christmas  dinner 
which  cost  $.507.  It  was  made  by  Mrs.  C. 

E.  Easterday  of  Marble  Rock.  la.,  and 
auctioned  at  a  fair  by  the  Red  Cross 
auxiliaries  of  Union  and  Scott  tOAvnships. 


duction.  For  several  years  we  were  in  | 
the  dairy  business,  but  quit  on  account  I 
of  scarcity  of  help  and  amount  of  hard  j 
work.  Our  principal  crop  is  hay,  Avhich 
is  Avorth  $20  per  ton  in  barn.  We  .sell  all 
the  butter  we  have  to  spare  at  50c  at  the 
doon  Eggs  are  scarce  just  now,  and  can 
get  50c  at  the  door.  AVe  sell  straw  at  $8 
per  load.  Corn  was  not  a  good  crop  and 
brings  from  $1  to  $1.25  per  basket.  Po¬ 
tatoes  rotted  badly,  and  sell  for  $1.50  per 
bu.  Live  poultry  in  fair  condition  brings 
19c  per  lb.  We  could  get  30c  per  gal.  for 
milk  delivered  to  trolley  line,  one-half 
mile.  Apples  from  $1.2^)  to  ,$1..50  per  bu. 
Gats  sell  from  granary  at  80c.  Buck- 
Avheat,  .$2  per  bu.  Good  coavs  bring  from 
.$100  to  $12.5.  Hogs  sell  from  the  farm  at 
15c.  live  Aveight.  A’eal  cah’es,  12c  per  lb. 

A\  e  h.iA’e  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  any 
farm  produce  at  the  farm.  u.  r.  av. 

Blair  Co.,  Pa. 

Corn,  short  crop,  $4.10  per  cwt. ;  po¬ 
tatoes  poor,  quite  a  feAv  frozen  in  the 
ground.  90c  per  bu. ;  apples  ,a  failure  here, 
from  $1  to  .$2  per  CAvt..  according  to  qu<al- 
ity.  Chickens.  ^20e  lb.,  live.  Pork.  20c 
lb. ;  beef  fi-om^  5  td  714c  lb.,  as  to  qual¬ 
ity.  Butter,  oOc  iit  the  stores,  not  much 
nmde.  Eggs,  55c ;  beans,  ,$S  per  bu. 

A  eals.  1.3c,  live.  This  is  ,a  milk-producing 
country,  most  of  the  milk  going  to  New 
lork.  The  milk  busines.s  is  getting  to  be 
a  i^retty  hard  iiroblem,  prices  for  Decem¬ 
ber  doAvn  and  feed  goes  up  .$4  a  ton.  If 
these  things  keep  on  they  will  dri\'e  the 
farmer  oiit  of  the  milk  business,  for  they 
cannot  make  both  ends  meet.  c.  e.  t. 

Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Pennsylvania  Farmers’  Week,  State 
College.  Pa..  Dec.  26-29. 

AA'inter  short  courses,  A^ermont  College 
of  Agriculture,  Burlington,  AT..  Dec.  26- 
Feb.  8. 

Aladison  Square  Poultry  ShoAv.  Noav 
York  City.  Dec.  28-.Jan.  2. 

Delaware  Corn  Growers’  Association, 
MiddletoAvn.  Del..  .Jan.  2-4.  ' 

Ncav  5ork  State  Breeders’  Association, 
Syracuse.  Jan.  8-10. 

New  York  State  Fruit  GroAA’ers’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Exposition  Park,  Rochester.  Jan. 
9-11. 

Eastern  Onta  rio  Daii'A’inen’s  CoiiA'en- 
tion.  Perth.  Out.,  Can.,  Jan.  10-11. 

Rockland  County  Poultry  Association, 
first  annual  show,  Nyack,  N.  Y..  Jan.  9-12. 

Georgia  State  Horticultural  Society. 
Georgia  Breeders’  Association  and  Georgia 
Dairy  and  I>ivestock  Association,  annual 
meetings.  Athens,  Ga..  .Jan.  14-16. 

Ncav  Jersey  State  Poultry  Association 
a«(n’oultry  ShoAv,  Armory,  Trenton,  .Jan. 

New  .Jersey  Corn  ShoAV,  Trenton,  .Jan. 
2.3-25. 

Ncav  Jersey  State  Agricultural  Conven¬ 
tion.  State  Armory,  Trenton,  Jan.  23-25. 

Jarmers’  AA  eek,  Ohio  State  UniA'ersitv, 
Columbus,  O.,  Jan.  28-Peb.  1. 

Convention  Aveek.  Iowa  State  College. 
Ames.  la.,  ,Jan.  28-Peb.  2. 


Dairy  cows  are  selling  at  public  auction 
at  present  anyAvhere  from  .$1(M)  to  ,$180; 
feeding  steers,  bulls  or  heifers,  according 
to  quality,  from  $6.50  to  $9  per  cwt. 
Milk  is  sold  to  the  dealers  at  27  to  30e 
per  gal.  Farmers’  roll  butter  is  sold  by 
the  farmer  from  45c  a  pound  up.  Avhile 
fancy  farmers’  prints  are  bringing  as  high 
as  56c.  Eggs  seem  to  be  very  scarce,  and 
merchants  are  paying  the  farmers  from  56 
to  60e  a  dozen.  Potatoes  are  selling  at 
the  principal  shipping  points  at  90c  to 
$1.10  per  bu.,  while  city  and  town  mer¬ 
chants  are  retailing  them  anywhere  from 
$1.40  to  $1.80.  Millers  are  paying  from 
$2.10  to  $2.1.5  for  AA^inter  wheat :  corn. 
$1.20  to  $1.30;  oats,  75c;  rye,  ,$1.60  to 

•‘?l  -75.  J.  AV.  .AI. 

I.ehigh  Co.,  Pa. 

Our  farm  is  located  4V.  miles  from 
Tyrone  and  10  miles  from  Altoona.  AA"e 
bought  this  farm  10  years  ago  in  an  un¬ 
cultivated  and  rundoAvn  condition.  Soil 
is  clay  loam  on  lower  and  shale  loam  on 
upland  ;  responds  quickly  to  lime  and  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Today  it  is  in  a  fine  state  of  pro- 


A  eal  calves.  14c  per  lb.;  cows.  $75  to 
$100;  hogs.  live.  20c  per  lb.;  dressed, 
24c;  chickens.  22c  per  lb.;  milk.  7.3  lOc 
qt. ;  cheese.  .30c  lb.;  butter.  4Se;  egg.s, 
5.5c.;  apples.  $1  bu. ;  potatoe.s,  .$1..50  bu. ; 
rutabagas.  50c  bu.;  wool.  64c  lb.:  hay, 
,$20  ^ton  ;  onions.  .$1.60  bu.  C.  I.  S. ' 

AA'uyne  Co.,  Pa. 

Mdk.  10c  qt. :  potatoes,  .$1..50  bu.  ;  but¬ 
ter.  .56c  lb.;  Avheat.  $2.20;  oats.  65c.;  bar¬ 
ley.  $.3;  buckwheat,  .$.3  per  cwt.  av.  ii.  ,t. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Cows,  extra.  $100;  good.  .$80;  fat  cows. 
Sc  p(‘r  lb. ;  calves,  12c  lb. ;  hogs,  dressed, 
20c  per  lb.;  hens,  16c  lb.  Butter,  4.5c; 
milk.  .$3  ])er  100  lbs.  Buckwheat.  $.3.20 
per  100;  oats,  90c  per  bu.  Cabbage.  ,$24 
lier  ton.  Potatoes,  .$1  per  bu.  at  shipping 
station._  Feeds  are  very  high,  running 
from  $50  to  $95  per  ton.  Dairying,  po¬ 
tato  and  cabbage  growing  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  crojis  here.  I  have  a  farm  of  .300 
acres,  nice  farming  land,  25  head  of  cows, 
5  horses.  19  sheep.  50  hens,  .t.  r.  s. 

Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Coavs,  good.  $75  to  $125:  Fat  hog.s, 
dressed,  24c  per  lb.  Horses.  $25  to  $150, 
as  to  quality.  ’Pobacco  .selling  well,  2.5c 
per  lb. :  red,  10c ;  fillers,  frosted  tobacco, 
15  to  18c:  pulled  off  stock,  not  tied  or 
sorted,  nearly  all  sold.  Milk  at  our  cool¬ 
ing  station,  October,  ,$2.65 ;  November, 
.$3.05  per  CAvt..  te.st  4  per  cent  butter  fat. 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.  e.  ii. 

Cows,  good,  at  auctions.  $90  to  $100; 
yearlings._.$.30  to  .$.35;  hogs,  light  dre.ssed. 
100  to  1;)0  lbs..  22c  per  lb. :  heavy,  .3()() 
lbs.  or  more,  20c.  I’igs,  suckers,  four 
AA'eeks  old,  $.3.  Hay,  No.  2.  in  barn,  per 
ton.  .$14.  BuckAA'heat.  dry  and  clean,  per 
100  Ib.s.,  $3;  corn,  old,  shelled,  ,$4.25; 
Avheat,  per  bu.,  ,$2.20;  potatoes.  $1.25; 
rutabagas,  75c:  cabbage,  per  100  head.s. 
.$5 ;  hides,  beef.  15A4c  per  lb.  Butter,  best 
creamery,  retail,  ,55c  per  lb. ;  farmers’ 
butter,  48c.  Poultry,  dressed,  24c;  eggs, 
strictly  fresh.  50c.  o.  av.  c. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 

BuckAvheat.  ,$3.25  per  CAvt. ;  eggs,  66c; 
potatoes,  $1  per  bu. ;  butter,  48c  lb. ;  live 
veals.  12c :  dressed  pork,  22c  lb.  AATieat. 
$2.25;  onions.  .$1.75  per  bu.  .Apples 
Avere  nearly  a  failure,  selling  for  .$1  jier 
bu.  Hay,  $17  ton.  Not  much  Fall  ploAV- 
ing  done.  ( )ats  Avere  a  fair  crop ;  buck- 
Avheat  only  half  a  crop,  and  in  poor  con¬ 
dition  for  flouring.  i..  av  i? 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

CoAA's,  $75  to  $100;  veal  calves.  14c; 
pork.  22c  ;  pigs,  10  Aveeks  old,  $10  pair. 
Chickens.  20c;  butter,  43c;  eggs,  50c. 
Apples.  ,$1.60  per  100  lbs.;  potatoes.  $1 
))er  bu. ;  cabbage,  $20  per  ton.  AA'heat. 
,$2.10  at  mill ;  buckwheat.  $3.10  per  100 
lbs. :  oats.  70c  bu. ;  rye,  $1.50  bu. 

Columbia  Co.,  Pa.  av.  r.  ir. 

Grapes  are  mostly  rai.sed  in  our  imme¬ 
diate  locality,  but  our  neighboring  farm¬ 
ers  are  getting  IS^jc  for  dressed  beef,  22c 
for  dressed  pork,  46c  for  butter.  $2.40  for 
wheat.  Corn  did  not  get  ripe  this  Fall,  .so 
of  course  that  has  seAU'ral  prices,  as  it  is 
all  soft.  Buckwheat  also  proved  to  be  a 
failure.  Potatoes  have  been  going  up  and 
doAvn  ever  since  shipping  sea.son  began,  on 
account  of  poor  quality;  the  last  reiiort 
AAms  $1.80  per  100.  .t.  u. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


“For  the  J  and’s  Sake,  use  RoAvker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  Avho  till  it.” — Adv. 


SE>ND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE  ! 

The  use  of  lath  and  plaster  makes  winter 
buildinn  expensive,  difficult  and  fraupht  with 
costly  delays.  AVEBCO  AVALEBOARB  is  as 
easy  to  use  in  winter  as  in  summer. 

Use  it  for  all  interior  sheathing.  Cheaper 
even  than  cheap  boards.  Better  and  cheaper 
than  lath  and  plaster.  Goes  on  in  sheets— 
cannot  freeze 
like  wet  plaster. 

Warm,  sanitary, 
clean.  Bestmateriai 
for  modernizing 
homes,  goes  on  over 
old  plaster  and 
makes  beautiful 
rooms.  Permanent, 
no  settling  cracks, 
cannot  crumble 
andfall  like  plaster. 

See  how  cheap  it  is  1  Order  from  this  price-list 
if  in  a  hurry  —  guaranteed  as  represented. 

Building  material  Catalog  free.  Send  for  it. 

WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
88  Thompson  Street,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


Wallboard,  Price  Per  Sheet 

lOach  sheet  32  in.  wide. 
Several  lengths,  white 


32  in.  X  8  ft 

32  ••  X  9  •• 

32  ••  X  10 

32  X  12  •• 
32  ••  X  14 

32  ••  X  16  “ 


,57 

.64 

.70 

.85 

1,10 

1,13 


Sen  d  for  our  price  list  today. 

Let  U3  prove  to  you  that  we  pay  \ 
r  '^HIGHEST  PRICES.  We  pay  exactly  ' 
_  what  we  quote  and  know  you  wiil  be 
r  pleased  with  our  LIBERAL  GRABING. 

WULFSOHN 

_  A  house  you  can  depend  upon. 

I  We  make  no  deductions  of  any  kind,  give 
1  every  shipment  individual  consideration 
*  regardless  of  how  small  or  large.  On 
account  of  our  unusual  outlet  for 
.  furs,  we  can  actually  pay  yon 
1  more  morey.  Write  for  price  list. 

fM.  WuIfeoIin&Co. 

219  AVest  27lh  Street 
New  York  City 


Ship 

Your 

RAW 


to  us  and 
increase 

your  profits. 
The  fairness  of 
our  grading  guarantees  satis¬ 
faction.  Thousands  of  satisited 
shippers  prove  it.  AVe  pay  ex¬ 
press  and  postage  and  niiikc 
_ _  prompt  returna.  Solid  fur  priro  lial. 

L  RABINOWITZ,  116  West  29lh  Street,  New  York  City 


Ml  highest  prices 

Paid  for  all  kinds  of 


Raw  Furs 

I  need  large  quantities  of  all 
y  kinds  of  furs,  and  it  will  pay 
—AS.  you  to  get  my  jirice  list. 
'■S'  I  especially  solicit  furs  from 
'Jla  all  northern  and  central 
\W/  seotfon.s.  AVrite  for  my  price 
iflli  list  and  ahippina  tags  today  to 

O.  L.  SLENKER 

P.O.  Box  M-g,  East  Liberty,  O. 

Sabo  Sure  Catch  Trap.  De¬ 
signed  to  be  placed  in  the  ani 
mals  burrow.  Your  hardwaro 
dealer  has  them.  AVrite  for 
booklet.  Agents  AVanted. 

SABO  TRAP  MFC.  CO. 

No.  3118  W  2S  St..  Cleveland,  O 


Books  Worth  Buying 

SIX  EXCELLENT  FARM  BOOKS. 

Productive  Stvine  Husbandry,  Day.. $1.75 
Productive  Poultry  Husbandry,  Lewis  2.00 
Productive  Horse  Husbandry,  Gay..  1.75 
Productive  Feeding  of  Farm  Animals, 

Woll  .  1,75 

Productive  Orcharding,  Sears .  1.75 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.75 

BOOKS  ON  INSECTS  AND  PLANT  DIS¬ 
EASES. 

Injurious  Insects,  O’Kane  . $2.00 

Manual  of  Insects,  Slingerland . 2.00 

Diseases  of  Economic  Plants,  Stev¬ 
ens  and  Hall  .  2.00 

Fungous  Diseases  of  Plants,  Duggar  2. CO 

STANDARD  FRUIT  BOOKS. 
Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard.  .$1.00 

Productive  Orcharding,  Sears  .  1.50 

The  Nursery  Book,  Bailey  .  1.50 

The  Pruning  Book,  Bailey  .  1.50 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Waugh . 60 

PRACTICAL  POULTRY  BOOKS. 

Progressive  Poultry  Culture,  Brig¬ 
ham  . . 

Productive  Poultry  Husbandry,  Lewis  2.00 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Poultry 

Culture,  Robinson  .  2.60 

Hens  for  Profit,  Valentine  .  1,50 

Diseases  of  Poultry,  Salmon . 50 

The  above  books,  written  by 
practical  experts,  will  be 
found  valuable  for  reference 
or  study.  For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Make  This 
Your  Big 


FUR 


YEAR 


—Ship  your  pelts  to  the  HOUSE 
of  QUICK  RETURNS-the 
HOUSE  of  LIBERAL  ASSORT¬ 
MENTS.  Send  for  S.&B.  Pricelist.  It’s  free. 

STRUCK  and  BOSSAK.  Inc. 
1 S 1  West  28th  Street.  New  York 
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Our  Grain  Crops  Threatened  by  Demor¬ 
alization  in  Yucatan 

Farmers  throughout  the  country  are  be¬ 
ing  sharply  stirred  by  the  phenomenal 
advance  in  the  cost  of  binder  twine.  The 
twine  bill  has  been  marked  up  more  than 
800  per  cent  during  the  past  two  years, 
and  the  end  is  far  from  being  in  sight.  In 
fact  sufficient  twine  to  harvest  the  1918 
crop  may  not  be  obtainable  at  any  price. 
A  group  of  thrifty  Mexican  politicians  in 
the  Peninsula  of  Yucatan  hold  the  base 
of  supplies,  and  are  standing  pat. 

IVe  use  about  180,000  tons  of  sisal 
hemp  from  Y'ucatan  in  making  binding 
twine.  In  1915  this  hemp  cost  our  cord¬ 
age  makers  about  six  cents  a  pound  and 
the  twine  made  of  it  went  to  our  farmers 
at  about  eight  cents  a  pound.  At  these 
prices  the  nation’s  binder  twine  bill  was 
about  $28,000,000.  In  1916  Yucatan 
hemp  was  advanced  to  about  10  cents  a 
pound,  and  the  twine  to  about  13  cents, 
lifting  the  twine  bill  of  our  farmers  to 
about  $46,000,000.  In  1917  the  same 
hemp  was  pushed  up  to  16  cents  and  the 
twine  to  about  19  cents.  The  twine  bill 
for  1917,  therefore,  approximated  $68.- 
000.000.  And  now  sisal  hemp  from  Yu¬ 
catan  is  quoted  at  19  cents  bid,  and  the 
Hoover  committee  has  paid  a  price  for 
100.000  bales — about  16,000  tons — that  is 
equivalent  to  about  19 cents,  delivered 
at  New  Y'ork.  Cordage  men  are  slow  to 
contract  for  1918  deliveries  of  binder 
twine  under  26  cents,  at  which  price  our 
farmers  are  slated  to  pay  $93,000,000  for 
their  next  year's  requirements. 

IViio  Gets  the  $65,000,000?-— If  this 
great  tax  on  our  farmers  went  in  Avhole 
or  in  principal  part  to  the  hemp  planters 
of  Yucatan  and  their  laborers,  it  could  be 
borne  with  better  grace ;  for  Jlanila  hemp 
has  advanced  as  much  as  that  of  Yucatan, 
and  now  is  selling  in  our  markets  at  25 
to  27  cents  a  pound,  giving  color  to  the 
claim  that  sisal  is  entitled,  as  heretofore, 
to  a  price  within  three  or  four  cents  a 
pound  of  that  of  manila  in  the  American 
market.  But  the  Yucatan  planter  is  not 
getting  the  advanced  price  or  any  part  of 
it.  Between  his  plantation  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  cordage  market  there  is  a  long  and 
devious  merchandising  trail  whose  course 
is  paved  with  golden  increment  for  a 
clique  of  jNIexican  manipulators  Avho  are 
fattening  on  our  farmer’s  needs.  None  of 
the  advance  is  due  to  increased  freight 
rates.  The  freightage  on  si.sal  hemp  from 
Yucatan’s  port  to  New  York  is  practically 
unchanged  from  former  times ;  it  is  one 
and  one-tenth  cents  a  pound.  The  whole 
increase  of  price  for  the  heirip  is  exacted 
of  our  farmers  and  withheld  from  the 
farmers  of  Y’ucatan.  Under  cover  of  our 
enforced  attention  to  grave  public  matters 
the  system  has  tightened  its  grip  until  the 

E reductive  powers  of  the  Yucatan  planter 
ave  been  squeezed  to  a  dying  condition. 
Hemp  Peantekr  at  the  IMercy  of  the 
f’LlQrE. — The  plight  of  the  planters  is  so 
deplorable  that  cultivation  of  the  sisal 
plants  and  cutting  and  shredding  the  leaves 
for  hemp  are  being  suspended  all  over  the 
peninsula.  Offhand  estimates  of  present 
hemp  production  there  run  as  low  as  25 
per  cent  of  former  volume,  and  the  most 
conservative  reliable  figures  do  not  exceed 
40  per  cent.  The  menace  to  our  grain 
crops  from  this  crippling  of  the  hemp  sup¬ 
ply  is  a  valid  reason  for  grave  concern. 
It  results  naturally  from  the  greed  of  the 
manipulating  clique  oper-ating  through  its 
reguladoras,  its  commissions  and  its  Cana¬ 
dian  and  Americau  corporations.  In  the 
days  of  legitimate  government  in  Y'ucatan 
wlieu  sisal  hemp  averaged  about  six  cents 
a  pound  at  the  port  of  New  York,  the 
planters  netted  about  three  cents  and 
found  the  business  reasonably  profitable. 
Now,  with  a  price  of  seven  cents,  or  even 
more,  seemingly  allowed  them  by  the  offi¬ 
cial  marketing  association  of  that  Mexi¬ 
can  State,  the  planters  are  losing  money 
on  their  crops. 

To  THE  Victors,  the  Spoils.— For  the 
most  part  the  planters  are  men  who  pros¬ 
pered  under  the  conditions  of  the  Diaz 
regime  and  are  the  natural  prey  of  the 
new  officials  who  have  come  into  power 
through  revolution.  Fines,  forced  loans 
and  taxes  deplete  to  the  vanishing  point 
the  amount  apparently  coming  to  the 
planter  for  his  delivered  crop.  The  fines 
and  forced  contributions  are  arbitrarily 
imposed.  Spite  and  whim  figure  in  them 
at  the  will  of  the  officials.  Rarely  as 
much  as  three  Ccm.s  a  pound  is  actually 
realized  by  the  hemp  growers ;  not  infre¬ 
quently  the  charges  forced  upon  them  ex¬ 
ceed  the  entire  value  of  the  crop.  If  a 
sum  of  money  is  admitted  to  be  due  a 
planter,  he  waits  for  it  until  the  official 
in  charge  finds  it  convenient  to  pay  and 
is  compelled  to  endure  insult  as  the  days 
and  weeks  of  futile  importuning  go  by. 
To  borrow  money  for  capital  in  cultiva¬ 
ting  and  shredding  his  hemp,  the  planter 
is  forced  into  the  hands  of  the  newly  rich 
money-lenders,  who  extort  an  interest  rate 
of  two  or  three  per  cent  a  month.  T.abor 
conditions  complete  the  planter’s  misery. 
It  is  Indian  labor,  and  under  the  new 
laws  can  command  three  pesos  for  eight 
hours’  work,  payable  daily.  The  Indian 
works  one  day  in  a  week.  "^^Tth  his  three 
pesos  in  hand  he  declines  further  employ¬ 
ment  until  his  money  is  gone.  The  Yu¬ 


catan  planter,  discouraged,  refuses  to  go 
on  with  the  losing  game.  He  quits.  The 
hemp  is  not  cut  or  cured  or  shredded,  and 
in  consequence  a  great  gap  in  the  binder 
twine  supply  is  yawning  not  far  ahead  for 
the  farmers  of  the  T'uited  States. 

But  the  marketing  clique  of  Mexicans 
are  making  merry  with  the  American 
farmer’s  money  and  demanding  more. 
They  have  Oli.OOO  tons  of  hemp  on  hand, 
two-thirds  of  it  stored  in  New  Orleans 
and  Newark  warehouses  and  are  refusing 
the  present  bid  price  of  21  cents.  How 
much  higher  the  price  will  be  boosted  be¬ 
fore  the  clique  sees  fit  to  sell  is  mere 
guesswork.  Whatever  it  is  the  American 
farmer  must  pay  it ;  for  every  pound  and 
twice  as  much  more  is  needed  to  harvest 
the  ci’ops  of  the  coming  year.  Also,  what¬ 
ever  the  price  is,  the  planters  of  Y'ucatan 
probably  will  see  little  or  none  of  it.  The 
Mexican  official  middlemen  have  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  hand,  and  as  middlemen  the  official 
marketeers^  of  Yucatan  have  the  widely 
advertised  American  article  backed  off  the 
board.  e.  i.  bell. 


The  Squab  Business — No  Bed  of  Roses 

You  have  asked  for  definite  information 
ns  to  possible  profits  in  the  squab  busi¬ 
ness,  and  as  I  am  operating  a  plant  carry¬ 
ing  several  thousand  breeders,  and  have 
been  doing  so  on  an  enlarging  scale  for 
over  10  years,  I  think  I  should  be  able 
to  give  some  data  on  the  subject.  I  am 
not  making  any  great  push  on  selling 
breeding  stock.  We  find  a  better  pi’ofit 
for  us  to  keep  our  stock  busy  turning  out 
squabs  than  in  breaking  up  pens  of  breed¬ 
ers  to  supply  orders  for  bi'eeding  stock. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  squab  business 
has  been  given  something  of  a  “black  eye’’ 
on  account  of  the  extravagant  claims  and 
unbusinesslike  dealings  of  a  few  dishon¬ 
est  advertisers,  who  make  a  practice  of 
buying  up  cheap,  unprofitable  stock  and 
reselling  it  at  high  prices  as  “guaranteed 
mated  pairs.’’  making  their  profits  on 
trading  in  stock,  and  not  breeding  any 
amount  of  squabs  worth  mentioning.  This 
has  hurt  the  reputation  ‘of  the  business 
as  a  legitimate,  profitable  undertaking  for 
the  production  of  market  squabs  on  a 
commercial  scale. 

Just  at  the  present  time,  owing  to  the 
abnormal  conditions  in  the  feed  market, 
on  account  of  the  war,  I  will  admit  frank¬ 
ly  that  it  is  a  difficult  proposition  to  run 
a  squab  plant  at  any  profit,  and  a  number 
of  fairly  large  plants  have  been  obliged 
to  close  up.  With  feed  costing  nearly 
three  times  what  it  was  two  years  ago. 
wdth  some  kinds  of  feed  entirely  out  of 
the  market,  and  with  labor  higher  than 
normal,  it  adds  immensely  to  the  cost  of 
doing  business.  Also,  for  the  last  year, 
squabs  have  run  lower  than  normal  (pre¬ 
sumably  because  a  good  many  people  feel 
it  their  duty  to  live  more  simply  while 
the  war  is  in  progress),  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  the  effect  of  this  combined  with  the 
high  cost  of  feed,  in  getting  any  profits 
out  of  squabs.  However’,  it  is  not  fair  to 
judge  any  business  by  the  results  during 
such  abnormal  times  as  we  are  now  pass¬ 
ing  through.  If  we  should,  it  would  con¬ 
demn  a  good  many  perfectly  good  lines  of 
endeavor. 

Speaking  of  normal  conditions,  I  will 
say  that  I  have  found  the  squab  business 
more  profitable,  when  properly  run,  than 
any  other  branch  of  poultry  w'ork,  and  I 
have  tried  eggs,  broilers,  etc.,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  squabs,  and  given  them  up 
to  devote  more  time  to  the  latter,  after 
giving  them  all  a  fair  trial.  When  I  say 
“properly  run,'  I  mean  that  a  person  to 
make 'a  success  of  it  must  put  good  busi¬ 
ness  sense  into  it.  study  the  business, 
learn  proper  methods  of  mating  the  breed¬ 
ers.  correct  methods  of  feeding,  dressing  | 
and  marketing,  and  plan  his  work  to  do  j 
it  most  efficiently ;  in  short,  put  as  much  ; 
gumption  into  it  as  most  busine.sses  re-  i 
quire  to  make  the  best  success.  If  a  man  ' 
goes  into  squab  production  with  the  idea 
that  it  is  going  to  be  an  easy  snap,  simply 
tin-owing  feed  to  the  birds  and  letting 
them  go  their  own  sweet  way  in  mating 
and  breeding,  letting  the  pens  get  foul  and 
the  birds  lousy,  he  will  soon  condemn  the 
business  as  a  “fake.”  even  though  the 
best  stock  is  purchased  at  the  start.  But 
if  he  -will  learn  the  business  by  working 
faithfully  and  studying  with  somebody 
who  knows  how.  and  then  will  use  his 
head  as  well  as  his  hands  and  not  try  to 
start  out  to  flood  the  market  with  squabs 
before  he  is  able  to  make  it  pay  with  a 
smaller  plant,  he  will  be  very  likely  to 
find  a  good  profit  and  an  enjoyable  employ¬ 
ment  if  he  is  at  all  adapted  to  the  work. 
The  business  is  not  a  bed  of  roses,  nor  a  ; 
gold  mine,  but  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  | 
that  under  normal  conditions  the  profite 
suit  me  very  well. 

New  York.  Charles  e.  prescott. 


Practical  Farm  Books 


Productive  8wine  Husbandry,  by 

Day . $1.75 

Productive  I’oultry  Husbandry,  by 

Lewis  .  2.00 

Productive  Horse  Husbandry,  by 

Gay  .  1.75 

Productive  Orcharding,  bv  Sears.  .  .  1.75  . 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  by 

Lloyd  .  1.75  I 

Productive  Feeding  of  I’arm  Ani¬ 
mals.  by  Well . r .  1.75 

Productive  Farm  Crops,  by  ilont- 

gomery  .  1.75 

Productive  Bee  Keeping,  by  Pellett.  1.7,5 

Common  Diseases  of  Farm  Animals, 
by  Craig .  1.75 


We  have  Meatless  Days  and 
Wheatless  Days 

How  About 
Bagless  Days? 


One  of  the  most  important  elements  of  a 
fertilizer  is  the  burlap  bag  that  carries  it. 
Under  normal  conditions  it  was  possible  for  all 
manufacturers  to  furnish  a  part  of  their  goods 
in  100-lb.,  125-lb.  and  167-lb.  bags  as  well  as 
the  200-lb.  size;  but  rtowin  addition  to  all  the 
former  uses  the  war  is  taking  millions  of  burlap 
bags  to  be  filled  with  earth  for  trench  fortifica¬ 
tions. 

The  burlap  supply  at  best  was  never  too 
large,  but  this  war  development  makes  it  even 
less  than  normal;  and  “bagless  days”  are  in 
sight  if  something  is  not  done  to  meet  the 
situation. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  use  of  200-lb.  bags 
in  place  of  the  100-lb.  size  on  fertilizers,  will 
conserve  twenty-four  million  yards  of  burlap. 
For  that  reason  v/e  are  asking  our  customers 
to  take  their  goods  in  200-lb.  bags.  In  this 
way  the  limited  supply  of  burlap  can  be  made 
to  go  further.  The  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  fully  cognizant  of  the  burlap 
situation. 

When  our  local  agent  puts  the  bag  ques¬ 
tion  up  to  you,  we  hope  you  will  realize  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation.  The  men  in  the 
trenches  must  have  their  burlap  bags.  Will 
you  help  them  by  lifting  a  heavier  bag? 

Jf  we  have  no  agent  in  your  town,  we  want  one.  Write  us  for 
agent’s  name  or  ask  for  an  agency  yourself.  It  is  paying  50.000  others. 
Why  not  you? 

READ  THIS  BOOK 


,  HOWrOMAHi 
MONETWL 


No  matter  how  many  other  books  about  ferti¬ 
lizer  you  have  read,  read  this  one.  It  is  a  new  and 
different  book.  There  isn’t  any  advice  in  it  for  one 
thih,^ .  probably  you  have  about  all  the  advice  you 
need  already.  This  is  just  a  common  sense  book. 
You  will  read  it  and  say:  “That’s  so!  Why 
haven’t  I  thought  of  that  before.  ’’  If  you  are  using 
fertilizers  you  are  probably  making  money  with 
them,  but  are  you  making  enough?  How  do  you 
know?  By  making  little  changes  here  and  there,  as  you  some¬ 
times  shift  your  farm  labor  and  teams,  perhaps  you  can  make 
more.  This  book  may  help  you. 

SEND  THIS  COUPON 


Send  me  “ How  to  Make  Money  with  Fertilisers.”  I  expect  to 

use . tons  of  fertilizer  this  season.  A'.-Y.  g 

My  Name . 

My  Post  Office  A  ddress . .  .  . 

My  County . State . . . 

My  Crops  for  1918 . 


7**^  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

SECRETARY’S  OPHCE 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Companr  maintains  an  Agricultural  Service  Bureau 
conducted  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler,  (for  many  years  Director  of 
the  Rhode  Island  State  Eaneriromt  Sratioc'  whose  Crop 
Bulletins,  services  ana  advice  are  tree  lu  ai;  .'aruicis. 

Wt  ship  from  60  different  centers  east  of  the  Mississippi.  This  means 
good  service  for  you  wherever  you  live. 
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Sale  of  Bed  Furnishings 

Each  January  this  Store  has  a  great  Sale  of  Bed  Furnishings  at  which  time 
thousands  of  people  buy  a  season’s  supply.  This  year  we  have  planned  to  make 
it  bigger  and  better  than  ever  because  it  is  our  GOLDEN  YEAH”— we  will 
celebrate  the  50th  Anniversary'  of  the  business. 

Each  of  These  Items  is  a  Special  Value 

Sheets,  Blankets  and  Bed  Furnishings  of  all  kinds  have  increased  in  cost  very 
much,  and  will,  undoubtedly,  go  higher— you  will  save  money  by  laying  in  a  liberal 
supply.  We  pay  the  parcel  post  charges  (none  sent  C.  O.  D.)  and  accept  your 
order  with  the  understanding  that  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  your  purchase,  it 
can  be  returned  AT  ONCE  and  your  money  will  be  refunded  in  full.  These  goods 
will  be  sold  at  the  prices  quoted  only  wliile  the  lots  last,  and  many  of  them  will  be 
sold  very  quickly.  Order  at  once. 


Sheets,  Pillow  Cases, 
Bolster  Cases 

Lot  P-1 

The  Sheets,  Pillow  Cases,  and  Bol¬ 
ster  Cases  in  this  lot  are  made  from 
bleached  muslin  of  standard  quality 
and  in  the  most  wanted  sizes: 

A-lOO — Pillow  Cases,  42x36  inches, 
special  at  28c  each. 

A-101 — Pillow  Cases,  45  x  30  inches, 
special  at  31c  each. 

A-102 — ^Pillow  Cases,  45  x  38J^  inches, 
special  at  37Mc  each. 

A-103— Bolster  Cases,  45x72  inches, 
special  at  60c  each. 

A-104 — Sheets,  63  x  90  inches,  special  at 
95o  each. 

A-105 — Sheets,  81  x  90  inches,  special  at 
81.08  each. 

A-IOG — Sheets,  76  x  90  inches,  heavy 
bleached  muslin,  center  seam, 
special  at  85c  each. 

The  following  are  carefully  made 
from  bleached  sheeting  of  superior 
quality: 

A-107 — ^Pillow  Cases,  42  x  38J-4  inches, 
40o  each. 

A-108 — ^Pillow  Cases,  45  x  3814  inches, 
45c  each. 

A-103 — ^Pillow  Cases,  SO  x  38J^  inches, 
SOo  each. 

A-110— Bolster  Cases,  42  x  7614  inches, 
75o  each. 

^  A-111 — Bolster  Cases,  45  x  7614  inches, 
80c  each. 

A-112 — Sheets,  63  x  90inches,  81.15  each. 

A-113 — Sheets,81  x  90inches,  $1.35  each. 

(  A-114 — Sheets, 72  x99inches,  $1.50 each. 

A-llS — Sheet8,81  x99inche8,  $1.65 each. 

I A-116 — Sheets,  90x99  inches,  $1.75  each. 

Bleached  Muslin  Sheets  of  fine 
quality,  hand-drawn,  hemstitched: 

A-117 — 63  X  99  inches,  special  at  $1.50 
each. 

A-118 — 72  X  99  inches,  special  at  $1.65 
each. 

A-119 — 81x99  inches,  special  at  $1.75 
each. 

Bleached  Muslin  Pillow  Cases  with 
embroidered  initial,  hand-drawn, 
hemstitched: 

A-120 — Size  45  x  36  inches,  special  at 
50c  each.  Make  first  and  second 
choice  of  initials. 


Lot  P.2 

Bedspreads 

Two  thousand  White  Bedspreads 
specially  priced  for  the  January 
Sale: 

A-121 — Crochet  Bedspreads,  76  x  86 
inches,  $1.65  each. 

A-122 — Crochet  Bedspreads,  80  x  90 
inches,  $2.00  each. 

A-123 — Satin-finish  White  Marseilles 
Spreads,  78  x  88  inches,  $3.25 
each. 

A-124 — Satin-finish  White  Marseilles 
Spreads,  80  x  90  inches,  $4.00 
each. 

A-126 — Embroidered  Scalloped-edge 
Bedspreads  with  corners  cut  for 
large  size  metal  bedsteads,  $4.00 
each. 

A-127 — Satin-finish  White  Marsei!Ie.s 
Bed  Sets,  including  Spread  and 
Shams  to  match,  finished  with 
embroidered,  scalloped  edge, 
$6.00  each. 

A-128 — White  Crinkled  Dimity  Bed¬ 
spreads,  72  X  90  inebee,  $1.85 

A-129 — White  Crinkled  Dimity  Bed¬ 
spreads,  80  X  90  inclieSj  ?2»00 
each. 


«  Lot  PF-3 

Sheeting  and  Pillow 
By  the  Yard 


Casing 


A-130 — ^Pillow  Casing,  42  inchM,'2Sc  a 
yard. 

A-131 — ^Pillow  Casing,  45  inches,  31c  a 
yard. 

A-132 — Sheeting,  63  inches,  45c  a  yard. 
A-133 — Sheeting,  72  inches,  50o  a  yard. 
A-134 — Sheeting,  81  inches,  55o  a  yard. 
A-135 — Sheeting,  90  inches,  60o  a  yard. 


Extra  Special 

A-136— 4,000  yards  of  heavy.  Round- 
thread,  Bleached  MusUn  Sheet¬ 
ing,  81  inches  wide,  48c  a  yard. 


Lot  P-4 

Comfortables 

A-137 — Cotton-filled  Comfortables,  size 
about  6x6  feet,  covered  with 
silkoline  in  Persian  designs,  spe¬ 
cial  at  $2.50  each. 

A-138 — Cotton-filled  Comfortables  with 
silkoline  covers  in  various  dainty 
color  combinations,  size  about 
6x6  feet,  special  at  $3.75  each. 

A-139 — Scroll-stitched  Wool-filled  Com¬ 
fortables,  fibred  satine  cover¬ 
ings  with  solid-color  satine  bor¬ 
ders,  size  about  6x6  feet,  at 
$7.50  each. 

A-140 — Wool-filled  Comfortables,  figured 
silk  top  with  solid-color  mull  bor¬ 
ders;  solid-color  mull  back;  size 
about  6x6  feet,  at  $10.00  each. 


Lot  P-5 

Blankets 

Four  excellent  grades  of  White 
Blankets,  wool,  with  just  enough 
cotton  mixture  to  make  them 
warmer  and  wear  well:  dainty  bor¬ 
der  colorings:  desirable  in  every 
way  and  very  durable: 

A-141 — 66  X  80  inches,  special  at  $4.75  a 
pair. 

A-142 — 72  X  84  inches,  special  at  $6.50  a 
pair. 

A-143 — 70  X  SO  inches,  special  at  $7.50  a 
pair. 

A-144 — 76  X  84  inches,  special  at  $8.50  a 
pair. 

Army  Blankets,  very  popular  for 
camping  and  outdoor  sleeping: 

A-145 — 54  X  78  inches,  silver  grey,  $6.50 
each. 

A-146 — 62  X  82  inches,  olive  drab,  $10,00 
each. 


Strawbridge  &  Clothier 

Philadelphia 


For  Sale-Four  Splendid  Farms 

guiia,  and  one  in  Louisa  County,  Virginia,  on 

booklet,  address 

R.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 


A  Small  California  Farm 

crops  you  know  about — alfalfa,  wheat,  barley,  etc. — 
also  oranges,  grapes,  olives  and  figs.  Ideal  for 
<iairying.  pigs,  and  chickens.  No  cold  weather;  rich 
soil;  low  prices;  easy  terms;  good  roads,  schools 
jind  churches.  Enjoy  life  here.  Newcomers  wel¬ 
come.  Write  for  our  San  Joaanin  Valley  also  Dairy- 
mg  and  Poultry  Raising  Illustrated  Folders,  free. 
C.  L.  SEAGRAVES,  Industrial  Commissioner  A.T.  &S.  F.  RY., 
1963  RAILWAY  EXCHANGE,  CHICAGO 


tJOSFPH  ROGERS,  Jr.,  Farmingdale,  N.  < 

Hare  for  Sale  Seven  (7)  Farms  J™,“ 


The  Farm  Brokers' Association,  Inc. 

farms  and  other  country  real  estate  everywhere  in  Nei 
York  State.  Personally  inspected  properties.  Carefri 
descriptions.  Right  prices.  CENTRAL  OFFICE  A' 
ONEIDA,  N.  y.,  other  offices  throughout  the  State. 


Kerosene 

121 

Gasoline 

251 

Callon 

Gallon 

TWO  FUEL  HEAVI-DUTI  ENGINES 

Are  you  t^d  to  an  ensrlne  using:  only  gasoline  ?  Are  you  tied  to  an  engine  that  will  not  use  the  heavier 
erasohne  that  is  coming:  ?  When  you  buy  an  engine,  buy  the  Two  Fuel  Heavi-Dutl  that  uses  either  gas¬ 
oline  or  kerosene  equally  well.  It  uses  the  fuel  of  today  and  it  uses  the  war-time  gasoline  you  are 
fiToingr  to  g:et,  which  other  engines  will  not.  The  Heavi-Duti  has  rifle  barrel  cylinders,  hardened  steel 
piston  and  rin^^s,  Iarg:e  cylinder  bore  for  rated  horsepower,  comes  complete  with  our  famous  higrh 
tension  hot  spark  oscillatingr  magneto;  no  brushes,  nothing:  to  g:et  out  of  order;  i^ives  a  lightning  hot 
spark  that  igmites  any  kind  of  fuol;  no  batteries  needed. 

I 

And  Prompt  Shipment  from  New  York  City  Stock 


You  save  money  ;  you  get  quick  shipment ;  you  get  the  best  value  and  the  most  slmo*  '  e»^gine 
made  ;  either  the  saw  outfit  complete  or  the  engine  only.  Gasoline  engines  only  'f  jjrefer^ 

but  the  Two  Fuel  Is  the  Twentieth  Century  engine.  Money  saving  prices  If  qii/cw*?. 


R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO.,  202  Fulton  Street,  New  York  Cit^ 


Farm  Mechanics 


Device  for  Measuring  Land 

I  am  sending  a  picture  of  a  cheap  and 
roiighly-made  device  for  measuring  land 
which  I  find  very  convenient  and  more 
accurate  than  the  usual  practice  of  “step¬ 
ping  it  off.”  It  weighs  only  a  few  pounds, 
and  can  he  easily  carried  anywhere.  The 
hub  is  simply  a  round  stick  sawed  from 
a  pole,  and  about  eight  inches  long,  with 
bolt  or  wood  screw  in  each  end.  The  band 
or  spoke  socket  is  from  an  old  buggy 
wheel  hub,  and  the  spokes  are  from  an 
old  hay-tedder  wheel  cut  to  fit.  There  is 
a  bell  from  a  discarded  alarm  clock  fas¬ 
tened  to  a  spoke,  which  strikes  a  piece  of 
metal  which  is  fastened  to  the  cross-piece, 
and  every  time  the  bell  rings  it  measures 


Device  for  Measuring  Land.  Fig.  968 


one-half  rod  if  it  is  just  8V4  feet  around 
the  outer  end  of  the  spokes,  as  it  should  be. 

Wellington,  ().  c.  E.  F. 

Radiating  Drum  in  Chimney 

.  1.  My  steam-heater  is  placed  in  the  cel¬ 

lar  beneath  the  dining  room,  the  chimney 
passing  up  the  side  0:  the  room ;  a  10-foot 
pipe  connects  the  heater  with  the  chimney 
in  the  cellar.  Would  it  be  practical  to 
pass  the  smoke  up  through  a  “drum”  in 
the  dining  room  into  the  chimney-hole 
there?  The  added  length  of  the  pipe 
would  be  about  five  feet,  including  drum, 
wbich  would  have  to  be  about  two  feet 
high.  Would  this  plan  conserve  the  heat 
which  now  is  wasted  in  the  chimney  and 
cellar?  How  would  the  drum  have'to  be 
made,  plain  inside,  or  should  the  passage 
of  the  smoke  be  obstructed  by  bars? 

2.  A  sanitary  closet  is  being  much  ad¬ 
vertised^  in  several  magazines.  Are  such 
closets  a  practical  thing?  The  claim  that 
they  can  he  used  for  a  month  without 
emptying  seems  to  be  rather  large. 

Brookfield,  Mass.  l.  h.  e.  g. 

1.  The  n.se  of  such  drums  as  you  men¬ 
tion  is  common,  and,  so  far  as  I  have 
observed,  they  ^ive  fair  results.  They 
act,  of  course,  by  giving  more  radiating 
surface  to  the  smoke-pipe  and  so  increa.s- 
ing  its  heating  capacity.  Such  drums 
may  be  purchased,  ready-made,  from  hard¬ 
ware  supply  or  catalogue  houses.  They 
are  made  with  either  vertical  or  hori¬ 
zontal  hot-air  flues  within  the  drum  and 
opening  to  the  outside  air  of  the  room ; 
these  flues  are  surrounded  by  the  hot 
gases  passing  through  the  smoke-pipe.  As 
for  saving  the  heat  which  ordinarily  goes 
up  the  chimney,  they  help  a  little,  and 
that  is  about  all  that  can  he  said.  My 
recollection  is  that  engineers  estimate 
about  80%  of  the  heat  from  fuel  burned 
in  ordinary  household  heaters  goes  up  the 
flues.  This  is  an  enormous  waste,  but  no 
one,  so  far,  seems  to  have  been  able  to 
devise  any  practicable  method  of  prevent- 

:  ing  it. 

2.  The  sanitary  closets  that  have  re¬ 
cently  become  more  or  less  popular  fur¬ 
nish  a  convenient  and  practicable  substi¬ 
tute  for  water  closets  in  homes  not  pro¬ 
vided  with  the  latter.  For  best  results, 
they  should  be  connected  with  a  used 


will  be  of  an  inferior  grade  to  that  made 
from  new  grain.  Buckwheat,  either  be¬ 
fore  or  after  milling,  appears  to  he  essen¬ 
tially  a  cold  weather,  one-season  product. 
It  is  not  easilj'  kept  over  in  good  con¬ 
dition  ’  nless  in  cold  storage.  While  some 
buckwheat  flour  is  milled  from  old  grain, 
it  is  of  such  inferior  quality  as  to  be 
easily  distinguished  from  that  made  from 
the  new  product,  and  any  particular  lot 
might  easily  be  unmarketable,  sr.  B.  D. 


Waste  in  Milling  Buckwheat 

How  much  buckwheat  flour,  how  many 
pounds  of  shorts  and  how  many  pounds 
of  shucks  should  one  get  from  100  lbs.  of 
buckwheat  which  has  been  run  through  a 
fanning  mill  and  is  fairly  dry?  11.  11.  G. 

Lockwood,  N.  Y. 

A  buckw'heat  flour  manufacturer  of  long 
experience  tells  me  that  clean,  dry  buck¬ 
wheat  should  mill  from  5.5  to  00%  flour, 
22  to  25%  middlings,  and  the  balance 
hulls  and  waste.  There  is  little  waste 
nowadays ;  hulls  are  re-ground  and  be¬ 
come  middlings,  or,  at  least,  are  mixed 
with  middlings  to  make  buckwheat  feed  ; 
some  get  away  and  float  down  the  creek, 
but  not  many.  j[.  j;.  i)_ 


A  Mechanic  for  the  Country 

T  am  a  young  man  with  18  years’  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  wagon  and  automobile  black¬ 
smith,  and  some  experience  as  a  horse- 
shoer;  can  handle  horses  and  cattle,  and 
have  done  some  farming  in  a  small  way. 
I  can  do  almost  any  kind  of  repairs,  con¬ 
crete  work,  woodwork,  etc.,  and  am  a  man 
of  good  ideas  and  system,  and  only  ask  a 
moderate  salary.  As  I  have  always  had  a 
great  interest  for  agriculture  and  would 
Hke  to  change  from  the  climate  of  New 
York  City,  I  thought  perhaps  you  might 
know  of  a  progressive  farm  that  would 
want  a  man  of  this  type.  f.  t.  e 

New  York. 

This  letter  is  so  different  from  that  of 
the  ordinary  back-to-the-lander  that  we 
print  it  here.  Even  in  these  war  times, 
when  the  wage  advantage  all  seem  to  be 
in  favor  of  the  town  job,  we  have  nu¬ 
merous  letters  from  mechanics  or  similar 
workmen  who  want  to  establish  themselves 
in  the  country.  Some,  like  this  man, 
want  a  job  on  a  farm  as  hired  help,  others 
want  to  buy  a  place  on  easy  terms  where 
they  can  in  time  develop  a  place  of  their 
own.  The  country  needs  these  skilled 
workmen,  and  opportunity  ought  to  be 
made  for  them  to  locate  in  the  country 
to  good  advantage.-  There  ought  to  he  a 
fair  chance  for  such  people  to  show  what 
they  can  do  as  hired  helpers  or  owners. 
Some  of  them  have  tried  to  buy  land  in 
the  country  but  say  that  they  cannot  ob¬ 
tain  it  on  terms  which  would  justify  them 
in  giving  up  their  town  jobs.  It  seems 
that  such  people  could  buy  a  house  in 
town  with  less  cash  than  they  can  buy 
farm  property  of  equal  value  out  in  the 
country.  Here  is  another  problem  that 
will  come  upon  us  like  a  shock  at  the  close 
of  this  war,  and  something  ought  to  be 
done  to  enable  such  men  to  Vuy  property 
on  easy  terms. 


Shipping  Tonnage 

When  a  ship  is  launched  registering 
20.000  tons,  does  it  mean  the  weight  of 
the  ship  or  does  it  mean  the  weight  of 
cargo  she  can  carry?  For  instance,  when 
a  vessel  is  sunk  at  sea  registering  10,000 
tons,  does  it  mean  the  weight  of  the  vessel 
or  the  cargo  capacity?  A.  C.  J. 

Georgetown,  Del. 

The  dictionary  says  a  merchant  vessel’s 
tonnage  in  registration  is  its  internal  cu¬ 
bic  capacity  in  tons  of  100  cubic  feet.  Net 


chimney  to  carry  off  offensive  odors.  The 
length  of  time  that  one  could  be  used 
without  renewing  the  supply  of  liquid 
within  it  would  depend,  of  course,  upon  the 
size  and  the  number  of  people  using  it. 

M.  B.  D. 


Milling  Old  Buckwheat 

I  have  some  buckwheat  of  last  year, 
more  than  a  year  old.  Do  you  think  it 
will  make  satisfactory  flour  to  sell  on  the 
market?  W.  S. 

New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

Old  buckwheat  is  not  likely  to  make 
satisfactory  flour  unless  it  has  been  kept 
under  exceptionally  favorable  conditions. 
If  perfectly  dry  and  sweet,  your  buck¬ 
wheat  may  make  usable  flour,  though  it 


tonnage  is  this  gross  tonnage  less  deduc¬ 
tions  for  machinery,  crew’s  quarters,  etc. 
The  tonnage  of  war  vessels  is  their  dis¬ 
placement  tonnage,  or  the  weight  of  water 
displaced  by  them. 


Starlings  and  Apples 

Refi'rring  to  my  recent  letter  about 
birds  injuring  apples,  a  few  days  ago  I 
saw  a  flock  of  starlings  eagerly  devouring 
some  apples  still  hanging  on  a  tree.  To 
be  sure  they  were  “frozen-thawed”  apples, 
but  this  evidence  should  throw  the  burden 
of  proof  on  the  starling.  Their  long  sharp 
beaks  are  well  adapted  to  gratify  a  taste 
for  fruit  that  must  be  forbidden  them 
when  it  comes  to  making  unmarketable 
5  to  20  per  cent  of  our  apples. 

Connecticut.  w.  c.  DEMING. 
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GenereJ  Farm  Topics 


Factory  System  of  Farming 


The  discussion  going  on  in  The  R.  X.- 
Y.  relative  to  future  methods  of  farming  is 
most  interesting  and  timely.  The  factory 
system  in  manufacturing  came  with  the 
invention  of  large  and  expensive  machin¬ 
ery.  AVhen  wagons,  shoes  and  tin  pans 
were  made  with  sunall  hand  tools  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  making  these  things  was  distrib¬ 
uted  all  over  the  country.  When  large 
machines  displaced  small  ones  the  littler 
shops  went  out  of  business,  and  compara¬ 
tively  few  large  manufacturing  concerns 
succeeded  them.  I>ig  machinery  has  now 
come  to  the  farm.  What  will  happen  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 
land  value  tax  Aeill,  if  adopted,  help  for 
a  while  to  keep  the  land  in  the  hands  of 
real  farmers.  Let  us  hope  also  that  the 
principle  of  “co-operation  for  the  common 
good”  will  find  favor  among  producers 
and  consumers.  Industrial  autocracy  is 
surely  as  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people  as  political  autocracy.  Let  the 
discussion  go  on ;  it  is  as  important  as 
anything  in  your  columns. 

.Xew  York.  J.  Q.  ukynoi.p.s. 


The  Danger  from  Corporate  Farming 

I  fear  some  readers  may  think  from  my 
talk  on  page  LlOl  that  I  favor  corporate 
farming,  but  it  was  only  a  statenumt  of 
the  conditions  that  exist,  and  the  imi)end- 
ing  ones.  Far  be  it  from  me.  but  I  hope 
it.  and  the  truths  already  given,  with 
others  to  follow  by  readers,  will  “throw 
a  scare”  and  helj)  ward  off  the  trouble. 
It  is  the  worst  thing  that  could  happen 
to  the  common  people.  It  will  be  a  sorry 
day  for  America  when  there  are  few  lights 
shining  at  night  for  I'esident  owners.  We 
have  a  large-sized  sample  to  measure  it 
by  now.  The  inheritor  of  a  farm  who 
sells  it.  the  farm  boy  who  leaves  his  father 
for  the  city,  the  hand  who  discards  the 
farm,  or  the  city  man  of  moderate  circum¬ 
stances  who  knows  how  to  farm  and  does 
not  go  to  it  commits  suicide  unless  there 
is  a  decided  change  in  the  outlook,  ^'any 
()f  their  children  will  be  beggars  for  bread. 

I  rcmiarked  in  my  talk  “it  would  be  im- 
jKissible  inside  a  few  decades  to  find  food,” 
iind  will  now  revise  it  to  five  years  at  the 
present  rate.  Men  living  in  plenty  now 
will  be  begging,  or  perhaps  only  in  the 
soup  line,  unless  there  is  a  multitude  to 
take  the  place  of  old  growers  failing,  and 
the  young  fellows  leaving.  That  is  look¬ 
ing  at  it  from  the  food  side  only,  but  turn 
over. 

Worse,  they  will  be  serfs  inside  of  one 
generation.  Can  you  see  .any  danger  that 
would  come  from  a  combination  of  the 
land  in  the  hands  of  tenants  in  your  local¬ 
ity?  If  .vou  cannot,  you  would  be  putting 
.your  savings  into  it  after  it  had  Kk)  to 
“(10  i)er  cent  water  added  to  the  purchase 
l)rice.  Notice  has  been  called  to  the  dan¬ 
ger.  It  is  worse  than  we  all  can  tell,  and 
it  is  now  in  order  to  ward  it  off  by  staying 
on  the  farm,  by  going  to  it.  by  electing 
those  “no  farmers.”' by  organizing  like  the 
Dakota  people,  iind  getting  down  to  many 
other  duties  only  talked  of.  , 

Ohio.  W.  W.  UEVXOI.DS. 


Notes  on  English  Farming 

From  the  English  farm  papers  and  re¬ 
ports  we  learn  some  curious  things  which 
show  that  human  nature  is  much  the 
same  the  world  over.  Formerly  there  wa.s 
a  good  demand  at  the  Engli.sh  mines  for 
Iceland  ponies.  These  little  horses  .are 
larger  than  Shetlands,  and  are  useful  for 
mine-working.  The  war  has  stopped  i 
transportation  to  England,  and  the  Ice-  ^ 
landers  are  now  trying  to  sell  their  i)onie3 
here  —  needing  cornrneal  or  grain  in 
exchange. 

.\.ll  over  England  waste  fruits  and  nuts 
are  being  utilized.  Many  tons  of  horse 
chestnuts  have  been  gathered  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  .stock  food.  The  usual  plan  is 
to  crush  the  nuts  and  soak  them  in  lime- 
water,  which  takes  much  of  the  hitter 
principle  out  of  them.  Then  the  paste 
is  dried  and  ground.  When  mixed  with 
oats  or  corn  these  nuts  make  a  good  cattle 
feed.  Acorns  are  being  handled  in  much 
the  same  way,  or  fed  raw  to  pigs. 

I’lie  milk  problem  in  English  towns  is 
even  wor.se  than  here.  The  government 
has  tried  to  fix  milk  prices,  but  it  cannot 
compel  farmers  to  sell  when  they  think 
they  are  losing  money.  At  one  town  the 
farmers  fixed  the  price  at  12  cents  a 
(|uart.  The  Food  Control  Committee 
ofl’ered  11  cents  but  farmers  would  not 
accept  it.  The  result  was  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  sent  their  milk  to  other  places.  Sev¬ 


eral  thousand  mill  operators  left  their 
work  and  had  a  mass  meeting  denouncing 
the  farmers.  Yet  no  one  took  the  trouble 
to  find  out  whether  12  cents  would  leave 
any  profit  for  a  farmer. 

Under  the  English  food  laws  the  maxi¬ 
mum  price  for  live  pigs  is  i)ut  at  21.6 
cents  per  pound. — the  wholesale  price  for 
pork  being  28.5  cents.  Some  butchers 
have  tried  to  make  dealers  pay  for  the  en¬ 
tire  carcass,  including  the  entrails,  at  the 
regular  pork  price.  The  Food  Controller 
Diled  that  this  was  again.st  the  law.  The 
Food  (Controller  has  also  fixed  prices  of 
butter  at  54  to  5,S  cents  per  pound.. 

A  record  is  made  of  a  billygoat  which 
butted  his  way  to  fame  as  a  lied  Cross 
collector.  This  goat  was  the  mascot  of  a 
regiment  at  the  front,  and  was  brought 
back  to  be  sold  at  auction  before  various 
meetings.  He  was  sold  again  and  again, 
and  finally  earned  .$818  for  the  lied  Cross. 

The  Food  (Controller  has  made  prices 
at  which  cattle  feeds  are  to  be  sold-  in 
Great  Britain.  Some  of  the  feeds  used  in 
that  country  are  not  known  here,  hut  com- 


pari.sons  would  be  made  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  : 

Lin.seed  of  good  quality . $95.00  a  ton 

Soy  bean  meal .  92.50 


Bran  .  6.5.00 

Middlings .  70.00 

Gluten  feed .  8,5.00 

Hominy  chopped .  87.50 

Gluten  seed  meal . .  ...  97.50 


With  these  tremendous  pri<es  the  price 
of  milk  wholesale  to  the  farmers  has  been 
init  at  42  cents  per  gallon. 

It  is  said  there  is  such  an  aecumula- 
tion  of  wheat  in  Australia  awaiting  ship¬ 
ment.  that  1.000  big  vessels  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  transport  it.  while  practically 
no  vesels  can  be  obtained.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  a  plague  of  mice  1ms  arisen  where 
this  wheat  is  stored.  These  mice  have 
ali’eadv  caused  a  loss  of  over  five  million 
di>llars  in  the  wheat.  In  that  dry  country 
much  of  the  wheat  is  stacked  in  baga 
outside  of  the  buildings.  An  Australian 
paper  states  that  in  one  night  at  one 
single  stack  seven  tons  of  mice  were 
caught,  or  a  total  of  5(M).()(K)  mice. 

All  over  Great  Britain  the  farmers’ 
meetings  seem  to  be  given  up  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  profit  in  grass  land  as  com¬ 
pared  with  arable,  that  is  land  under  cul¬ 
tivation.  At  one  recent  meeting  it  was 
stated  that  the  grass  land  of  England 


was  feeding  about  20  persons  for  each  100 
acres,  while  the  arable  lands  feeds  about 
84  persons  from  the  same  area.  It  re¬ 
quired  the  produce  from  40.(KK)  acres  df 
grass  land  to  fill  one  large  ship,  while 
.5(K)0  acres  of  average  wheat  land  would 
do  the  .same.  Put  in  another  way,  one 
acre  of  arable  land  produces  1.5fM)  Ib.s.  of 
flour,  or  six  tons  of  i)otatoes.  while  that 
same  acre  would  make  about  100  lbs.  of 
of  meat  if  it  were  in  grass.  As  a  result  of 
this  discussion,  great  areas  of  pasture 
land  are  being  i)lowed  up  and  planted  to 
grain  and  potatoes,  but  now  the  farmers 
are  trying  to  figure  out  what  will  happen 
to  them  after  the  war  if  this  great  change 
in  farming  is  kept  up. 


For  Half  an  hour  the  working-class 
audience  had  listened  patiently  to  the  lady 
who  was  speaking  to  them  about  nourish¬ 
ing  cookery.  8he  had  talked  about  egg¬ 
less  puddings  and  butterless  cakes,  ami 
now  said  ;  “I  will  tell  you  about  a  splen¬ 
did  .soup  which  can  be  made  for -next  to 
notlrng.  Take  the  bones  left  over  from 

your  Sunday  joint - ”  At  that  a  man 

in  the  middle  of  the  hall  rose  to  his  feet, 
and  said  to  his  mate:  “’Ere,  Bill,  let’s 
get  out  o’  this.  How  many  bones  does 
she  think  there  are  in  a  pound  o’  liver?” 
— London  Farm  and  Home. 


AfaAo  ybur 
Car  into  a 
dopendable 


Truck 
/or 

$890°'’ 


Tho  Gconomical 
way  to  haul 
'ain  to  the  mill 


Feed  never  was  so  valuable,  wages  never  so  high,  time  never  sc 
precious.  Think  of  the  general  saving  and  efficiency  of  doing 
your  road-hauling  with  a  good,  sturdy,  shaft-driven  motor  truck — 
made  with  a  TRUXTUN  Unit  and  a  Ford  or  other  pleasure  car ! 

It  will  never  tire,  never  get  sick  and  it  won’t  ‘‘  eat  its  head  off  ” 
when  not  working. 


The  Delivery  Unit  Every  Farmer  Can  Afford 

1-Ton  Capacity,  $390 — 2-Ton  Capacity,  $490 


A  TRUXTUN  will  not  only  save  for  you,  it  will 
make  it  possible  for  you  to  haul  fifty  or  sixty  miles  a  day. 

It  will  enable  you  to  help  win  the  war. 

T o  keep  things  moving  on  schedule  is  a  vital  national 
problem.  The  railroads  already  are  over-strained.  Every 
ton  hauled  by  truck  leaves  room  for  a  ton  of  munitions. 

The  TRUXTUN  is  the  original  unit  for  converting 
pleasure  cars  into  profit  cars. 

It  gives  you  high-grade  truck  value  at  the  lowest 
possible  initial  cost,  and  the  lowest  cost  for  operation 
and  up-keep. 


COMMERCIAL  CAR  UNIT  COMPANY 


The  TRUXTUN  represents  real  quality  in  both 
design  and  material.  It  is  shaft-driven,  with  internal 
gear,  axle-drive  —  as  used  by  the  very  highest-priced 
trucks. 

If  there  is  any  question  puzzling  you  about  the  size 
truck  you  require,  put  it  up  to  our  engineering  depart¬ 
ment.  They  will  give  you  expert  advice  free  of  charge. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

Write  now  for  our  book  “Low  Cost  Hauling  on  the 
Farm,”  and  name  of  nearest  TRUXTUN  dealer. 


1622  Glen  wood  Ave 


Com¬ 
mercial  Car 
Unit  Compamy 
1622.  Glenwood 
Ave.,  Philadelphia 
1  should  like  to  know  how 
SJ  1  can  save  money  and  rime  on  my 
hauling.  Send  the  free  Truxtun  book. 


P.O.. 

_  R.  F.  D.  or  Street  No . State. . — 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


The  Finest  Lesson 
Part  II. 

A  Great  Crowd. — In  these  times  there 
would  have  been  a  fleet  of  automobiles 
moored  near  the  farmhouse,  but  in  those 
days  no  engine  had  yet  coughed  out  the 
gasoline  in  its  throat.  We  came  in  sleighs 
and  big  farm  "pungs.”  Standing  by  the 
barn  in  the  clear  moonlight  you  could 
see  the  lanterns  gleaming  along  the  road, 
and  hear  the  tinkle  of  the  sleighbells  and 
the  songs  which  young  people  were  sing¬ 
ing.  Far  down  the  road  came  a  big  farm 
sled  loaded  with  young  peojjle  who  were 
singing. “Seeing  Nellie  Home.”  The  old 
farmer  on  the  front  seat  .sat  nodding  his 
head  with  the  music,  and  his  wife  beside 
him  took  her  hand  out  of  the  muff  and 
slid  it  under  his  arm — something  she  had 
not  done  before  in  years.  For  these  were 
the  fine  old  days  of  simple  pleasures,  when 
the  country  entertained  itself  and  was 
satisfied.  The  other  night  my  young  folks 
took  me  off  to  a  moving  picture  theater 
where  we  saw  a  great  actress  portraying 
human  emotion  in  a  way  to  make  you 
shudder.  My  mind  went  back  to  my  own 
feeble  efforts  as  a  star  performer,  and  I 
was  forced  to  admit  that  the  usual  Sun¬ 
day  .school  entertainment  could  have  but 
a  small  chance  in  competition  with  this 
powerful  exhibition.  The  thing  to  do  is 
to  carry  this  strong  attraction  to  the 
country  and  not  force  our  young  people 
to  travel  to  the  city  after  it. 

Each  sleigh  brought  not  only  its  load 
of  human  freight,  but  a  big  basket  of  food, 
for  there  was  to  be  a  feast  of  the  body 
with  food  as  well  as  of  the  spirit  with 
oratory.  As  the  guest  of  honor  I  rode 
over  with  one  of  the  school  trustees,  and 
lie  jiroved  a  good  local  historian. 

“This  farm  we  visit  tonight  is  owned 
by  the  Widder  Fairchild.  A  nice  woman, 
but  homely  enough  to  stop  a  clock.  Her 
father  left  her  the  farm,  and  she  got  to  be 
quite  an  old  maid.  We  all  thought  she 
had  settled  down  for  such  when  she  up 
and  married  the  hired  man,  a  nice  man, 
but  no  farmer,  and  no  property  except  a 
cough  and  an  old  aunt  mighty  nigh  bed¬ 
ridden.  Then  her  husband  died  and  left 
the  old  lady  on  her  hands.  She  might 
have  sent  the  old  thing  to  the  poorhouse 
— ain’t  no  kin  of  hers — but  just  because 
her  husband  promised  to  keep  her,  Mrs. 
Fairchild  has  kept  the  old  lady  on.  There 
the  two  women  live  on  one  of  the  best 
farms  in  the  county.” 

“It’s  the  be.st  because  the  Lord  has 
blessed  it.”  That  came  from  the  wife  on 
the  back  seat.  She  had  tried  to  get  in  a 
word  before. 

“No,  no !  Farms  are  made  good  by  hard 
work  and  judgment.  The  minister  went 
and  talked  to  her  about  it,  but  all  he  got 
out  of  her  was  “And  Ruth  said.  Entreat 
me  not  to  leave  thee  or  to  return  from  fol¬ 
lowing  after  thee :  for  whither  thou  goest 
1  will  go.” 

“But,  Henry,  ain’t  you  ’shamed  to  call 
her  homely?” 

“No,  because  it’s  the  truth.  It  wouldn’t 
be  about  you,  now,  but  I  told  the  minis¬ 
ter  that  once.  He  has  to  be  diplomatic 
and  he  hemmed  and  hawed  and  finally 
said,  ‘she  has  a  strong  face.’  He’s  right ! 
Mighty  strong!” 

I.ivELY  Times. — If  you  ever  acted  in 
the  capacity  of  donatee  at  such  a  party 
you  know  the  feeling.  The  big  house  was 
filled.  Out  in  the  kitchen  the  women 
sorted  out  the  food  and  arranged  it  for 
supper.  In  the  front  room,  beside  a  little 
table,  .s.at  “the  hired  man’s  old  aunt.”  a 
beautiful  old  lady  with  white  hair  and  a 
sweet,  patient  face.  On  the  table  stood  a 
few  house  plants  in  pot.s.  One  geranium 
had  opened  a  flower. 

“The  only  one  in  the  neighborhood  for 
('hristmas,”  said  the  old  lady.  “You  don’t 
know  how  proud  I  am  of  it.  It  has  been 
such  a  joy  to  me  to  see  it  slowly  Trow, 
and,  oh,  think  of  what  it  means  to  have  it 
come  at  Christmas !” 

But  the  donatee  has  little  time  for  small 
talk.  He  always  earns  his  donation,  and 
whatever  happened  to  it  later,  I  earned  it 
that  night.  They  finally  stopped  me  for 
supper.  The  minister  alluded  to  it  as  “the 
bounteous  repast  which  we  are  now 
asked  to  enjoy.”  My  friend  the  trustee, 
had  a  little  more  8axon  in  his  speech. 

He  stood  by  the  door  and  shouted : 


“Hoe  in — help  yourself!” 

^  Elocution. — It  w'as  getting  on  toward 
(  hristmas  Day  when  I  stood  up  in  the 
corner  to  end  the  entertainment.  I  had 
intended  to  end  with  Irwin  Ru.sseirs 
“Christmas  Night  in  the  Quarters,”  with 
negro  dialect,  but  as  I  was  about  to  start 
my  eye  fell  upon  a  group  by  that  little 
table.  The  “old  aunt”  sat  looking  at  me, 
and  by  her  side  stood  the  “homely”  wom¬ 
an,  her  hand  resting  upon  the  older  wom¬ 
an’s  shoulder.  I  wonder  if  you  have  ever 
had  a  vision  come  to  you  at  Christma.s — 
or  any  other  time !  A  great,  mysterious, 
beautiful  vision,  in  which  you  L  ok  for¬ 
ward  into  the  years  and  are  given  to  see 
some  great  beautiful  thing  which  is  hid¬ 
den  from  most  men  until  too  late.  It 
came  to  me  as  I  watched  those  women 
that  the  finest  test  of  character,  the 
noblest  part  of  the  Chidstmas  spirit,  was 
not  the  glory  of  caring  for  helple.ss  child¬ 
hood,  but  the  higher  sacrifice  of  love  and 
duty  for  the  aged. 

.\nd  so,  almo.st  before  I  knew  it,  I 
found  jiiy-self  reciting  Will  Carleton’s 
poem,  “Over  the  Hill  to  the  Poorhouse!” 
What  a  sentiment  to  bring  into  a  happy 
Christmas  party — by  the  donatee  at  that 
— one  who  had  been  hired  “to  make  them 
laugh  !” 

I  knew  '-t  all.  yet  my  mind  jumped 
across  the  long  miles  and  I  thought  of  my 
own  mother  growing  old  and  waiting  in 
silence  that  I  might  have  opportunity  I 

“Over  the  hill  to  the  poorhouse 

I’m  trudging  my  weary  way.  j 

I  a  woman  of  sixty, 

Only  a  trifle  gray, 

I  who  am  smart  and  chipper,  | 

For  all  the  years  I’ve  told,  | 

.\s  many  another  woman  ! 

Only  one-half  as  old. 


t)ver  the  hill  to  the  pooi-house  ! 

I  can't  quite  make  it  clear; 

Over  the  hill  to  the  poorhouse. 

It  seems  so  horrid  queer! 

Many’s  the  journey  I’ve  taken. 
Traveling  to  and  fro. 

But  over  the  hill  to  the  poorhouse 
I  never  once  thought  I’d  go !” 

The  Donation. — It  was  a  great  10 
minutes.  It  is  worth  a  goo<l  many  years 
to  have  COO  ticks  of  the  clock  i)ass  by  like 
that.  Could  all  of  us  have  lived  for  10 
years  with  that  10-ininute  feeling — what 
a  neighborhood  that  would  have  been.  I 
was  looking  at  those  two  women  by  the 
table.  I  saw  their  hands  come  together. 
It  is  true  that  the  trustee  had  not  done 
great  injustice  to  her  appearance,  but  as 
she  stood  there  by  “the  hired  man’s  old 
aunt”  there  came  upon  her  face  a  beauty 
such  as  God  alone  can  bring  upon  the  face 
of  those  who  are  beloved  by  Him.  A  light 
from  within  illuminated  her  life  story,  and 
I  could  read  it  on  her  face.  A  love  that 
endui’es  after  death — until  life  !  And  when 
I  stopped  I  was  done.  The  power  had  all 
gone  from  me.  Not  so  with  my  manager, 
the  trustee.  He  could  sense  a  psycholog¬ 
ical  moment  even  if  he  could  not  spell  it, 
and  he  got  his  hat  into  action  before  the 
rich  spirit  of  that  crowd  could  get  to  the 
poorhouse.  I  saw  him  coming  with  the 
hat  full — there  were  surely  several  bills 
there.  Say,  did  you  ever  spend  money 
before  you  got  your  fingers  on  it?  I 
never  have  since  that  night.  I  know  bet¬ 
ter.  As  I  saw  that  money  I  figured  on 
several  Christmas  pre.sents,  a  new  coat 
and  at  least  one  term  at  college.  The 
trustee  cleared  his  throat  for  a  few  re¬ 
marks  and  I  stood  there  pleasantly  ex¬ 
pectant,  anticipating  a  few  compliments — ■ 
and  the  money. 

“Now%  friends,  we  thank  you  one  and 
all  for  your  generous  gift,  and  we  thank 
our  talented  young  friend  here  for  the 
great  assistance  he  has  given  us.  He  will 
rejoice  when  he  learns  the  full  amount, 
for,  my  dear  friends.  Ihis  money  ’belongs 
to  the  Sunday  school!" 

And  he  proceeded  forthwith  to  gather 
up  the  money  and  stuff  it  into  his  pockets, 
leaving  me  with  my  mouth  half  open,  and 
my  hand  half  extended. 

Something  Better. — MUiat  could  you 
do?  There  W’as  a  roar  of  protest  from 
several  farmers  who  demanded  their 
money  back,  though  they  never  got  it. 
Happily  the  humor  of  it  struck  me.  The 
first  thing  that  came  into  my  mind  was 
an  old  song  I  had  often  heai-d : 

"Thou  art  so  near  and  yet  so  far!" 

There  is  nothing  like  being  a  good 
sport,  and  so  I  bowed  and  smiled  and 
took  my  medicine,  although  I  am  sure  the 
party  would  have  ended  in  a  fight  if  I 
had  said  the  word.  But  the  “old  aunt” 
looked  at  me  for  a  moment  and  then  cut 
off  that  geranium  bloom,  tied  two  leaves 
on  it  and  handed  it  to  me  without  a 
word.  And  the  woman  with  the  shining 
face  took  my  hand  in  both  hers  and  said  : 
“Do  not  get  discouraged.  I  know  you 
will  win  i>ut.” 

1  rode  home  with  a  farmer  who,  with 
his  two  big  sons,  roared  profanely  at  what 
they  called  the  “injustice  of  that  miser.” 
They  vowed  to  get  up  another  donation, 
which  they  did  later.  They  offered  to  go 
and  “lick  the  trustee”  and  take  the  money 
from  him.  I  think  they  were  a  little  dis¬ 
appointed  when  I  told  them  that  he  need¬ 
ed  it  more  than  I  did. 

“Why,  from  the  way  you  talk,  any- 
body’d  think  you  had  fallen  heir  to  a  big 
thing !” 

I  had.  That  little  flower  in  my  pocket 
carried  a  Christmas  spirit  and  a  Christ¬ 
mas  lesson  that  the  whole  world  could 
not  buy.  The  thing  paying  the  largest 
dividend,  the  finest  companion  that  ever 
walked  with  one  along  the  roadway  of  life 
— unselfish  love,  and  sacrifice,  ii.  w.  c. 


Play  Safe! 

Why  risk  all  of  your  season’s  profits  in  speculative  crops? 

Corn,  the  great  foundation  crop  of  American  agri¬ 
culture,  offers  every  farmer  both  a  fair  profit  for  his 
work  and  an  opportunity  to  help  win  the  war.  Un¬ 
like  potatoes  and  the  other  truck  crops,  corn  can  be 
safely  stored  for  many  months.  It  is  high  in  food  value 
and  is  one  of  the  best  feeds  for  all  farm  animals. 

War  conditions  have  more  than  doubled  the  value  of 
corn.  The  world’s  shortage  of  wheat  and  the  scarcity  of 
other  grains  give  the  corn  crop  a  value  and  importance 
which  is  greater  today  than  ever  before.  Every  farmer  is 
forced  to  run  many  risks.  Why  not  play  as  safe  as  possible 
and  plant  a  large  acreage  of  this  staple  crop. 

E.  Frank  Coe’s  Fertilizers 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

1857  The  Business  Farmers’  Standard  for  Over  60  Years  1918 

Will  help  you  raise  Corn  for  $.12  per  bushel 

Even  at  three  times  this  cost  it  is  still  a  profitable  crop  at 
$1.00  a  bushel.  The  price  is  almost  double  that  figure  now. 

If  you  were  planning  to  raise  100  bushels  of  Corn 
per  acre  at  a  cost  of  $.12  per  bushel — 

How  far  apart  would  you  space  the  rows  ? 

How  would  you  test  your  seed  ? 

When  would  you  plant  ? 

All  of  these  questions  and  many  more  are  fully  covered 
in  our  book  “Corn,  the  Foundation  of  Profitable 
Farming.  ’  ’  This  book  will  help  you  grow  more  bushels 
on  the  same  acres.  It  is  written  by  a  practical  farmer 
and  cannot  fail  to  give  you  some  good  suggestions. 

Write  for  your  copy  and  ask  for  the  name  of  our  near¬ 
est  agent.  We  want  agents  in  unoccupied  territory. 

Perhaps  this  proposition  may  interest  you. 

Address  Crop  Book  Department 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company 

Subsidiary  of  the  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 

51  Chambers  Street  New  York  City 


30,000  SOLO-FIFTH  YEAR 

More  Comfortable, 
Healthful,  Convenient 

Eliminates  the  out  •  house, 
open  vault  and  cess-pool, 
which  are  breeding  places 
for  germs.  Have  a  warm, 
sanitary,  odorless  toilet  right 
in  your  house.  Ho  going  out 
in  cold  weather.  A  boon  to 
invalids.  Endorsed  by  State 
Boards  of  Health, 

ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 

Put  It  Anywhere  In  The  House 
The  germs  are  killed  by  a  chemical  process  in  water 
ill  the  container.  Empty  once  a  month.  No  more 
trouble  to  empty  than  ashes.  Closet  absolutely 
guaranteed.  Ask  for  catalog  and  price. 

ROWE  SANITARY  MFQ.  CO.  10212  6ib  ST.,  DETROIT, 

Ask  about  the  Ro-S»n  Weshstand— Hot  and  Col<i  MICH 

Running  Water  Without  Plumbing  * 


Prices  for  PURE  I 


GRIMM’S  Maple  Syrup  Evaporatora 

What  the  GRIMM  KVAPORATOH  has  done  for  others— 
it  will  do  for  you— fast  and  shallow  boiling  and  thesiphon, 
which  clarifies  the  liquid,  produces  QUALITY.  We  will 
start  you  on  the  road  to  biKjfer  profits  by  Rivinjr  you  the  benefit  of 
our  experience  aud  particulars  abo^^  BEOT  APPARATUS  made. 

maple  products  are.hl^her.  The  supply  is  ex* 
hausted— the  demand 
Is  increasing  rapidly. 
Our  COMft.EfELY 
EQUIPPED  EVAP¬ 
ORATOR  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  quality 
of  MAPLE  SYRUP. 
ORDER  NOW. 

Ask  for  catalog 
and  state 
number  of  trees 
you  tap, 

Rutland,  Vt. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horso  or  Cow  hide.  Calf  or  other  skins 
with  hair  or  fur  on,  and  make  tlieiu 
into  coats  (for  men  and  women),  robes, 
rugs  or  gloves  when  so  ordered.  Your 
fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than  to  buy 
them  and  bo  worth  inoro. 

Our  lllusiratod  catalog  gives  n  lot  of 
Information.  It  tells  how  to  take  off 
and  care  for  hides ;  how  and  when  we 
pay  the  freight  both  ways  ;  about  our 
sal.  dyeing  process  on  cow  and  horse 
hide,  calf  and  other  skins;  about  the 
fur  goods  and  game  trophies  wo  sell, 
taxidermy,  etc. 

Then  we  have  recently  got  out  an¬ 
other  we  call  our  Fashion  book,  wholly 
devoted  to  fashion  plates  of  muffs, 
neckwear  and  other  fine  fur  garments, 

With  prices  ;  also  fur  garments  remod- 
olod  and  repaired. 

I  You  can  have  cither  book  by  sendiiigG 
your  correct  address  naming  which,  or 
both  books  If  you  need  both.  Address 

A  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Com  nan  v. 
^  671  Lyell  Ave..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


G.  H.  GRIMM  ESTATE 


VAN  DYK 

QUALITY 


Same  prices  as 

TRIAL 
OFFER 


Send 


TEA  &  COFFEE 

y  Parce 

prevai 

fOc. 


By  Parcel  Post 


revail  at  our  100  stores. 

Best  Tea,  or 


for  i  lb. 


Best  Coffee. 

5yi  lbs.  San-Bo  Coffee  for  $1.00 

Write  for  JAMES  VAN  DYK  CO. 

51  Barclay  Street,  New  York  City 


Price  List 


$10,000.00 


Backs  this  saw. 
As  low  as 

,  $13.15 


It  is  the  best  and  cheapest  saw  mads. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 

Saw 

is  easy  to  operate. 

Only  $13.15  saw  made  to 
which  ripping  table  can 
be  added.  Guaranteed 
1  year.  Money  refunded 
if  not  satisfactory. 
Send  for  catalog:. 

Hertzler  &  Zook  Co. 
Box  3.  Belleville.  Pa. 


WEHTHAH 

PAYS 

HIGHEST 

PRICES 

roR 

EMPTY 

BAGS 


CASH  FOR 
EMPTY  BAGS 

We  pay  highest  prices  and 
alsofreightcharges.  Be  sure 
to  get  our  prices  before  dis¬ 
posing  of  your  bags.  They’re 
worth  money  to  you  and  we’ll 
pay  you  best  cash  price  for  them 
as  soon  as  receivea  and  assorted. 
.Write  ns  at  once  stating  how 
Amany  you  have. 

WERTHAN  BAG  COMPANY 

66  Dock  Street  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


9  CORDS  IN  lO  HOURS 


BY  ONE  MAN  with  the  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  It 

saws  down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocket  knife.  Saws  any  kind  oi 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  more  timber 
with  it  than  two  men  in  any  other  way.  and  do  It  easier.  Send 
for  FREE  illustrated  catalog  Na  A  68,  showing  Low  Price 
and  latest  improvements.  First  order  gets  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Machine  Co.,  161  West  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  IIL 


use— easy  to  own.  Save 
Ifl6to$200.  Immediate  Shipment.  New  Book  FREE. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1880  Oakland  Avo.  Kanaaa  City,  Mo. 


Oic  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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RURALISMS 


Killing  off  Large  Trees 

F.  R.  S.  asks  how  to  kill  large  syca¬ 
more  trees,  but  let  them  remain  standing. 
G.  II.  C.  states  that  girdling  with  a 
hatchet,  an  inch  deep,  and  four  to  five 
inches  wide,  this  Winter,  will  do  the 
job,  and  that  sprouts  will  spring  up  re¬ 
peatedly  for  a  while  after.  I  would 
prefer  an  application  of  crude  oil,  or  its 
refined  product,  kerosene,  around  the  tree 
close  to  the  ground.  This  would  kill  the 
tree  and  prevent  sprouting.  It  would 
also  leave  the  tree  without  an  unsightly 
gashing,  that  would  let  in  rain,  and  tend 
to  bring  on  rapid  decay  of  the  tree.  A 
planting  of  honeysuckle,  trumpet  vine 
and  Virginia  creeper  would  clothe  the 
trunks  with  interesting  foliage. 

We  had  an  experience  a  number  of 
years  ago  along  this  line.  We  were  ap- 
l)lied  to  for  help  to  save  a  large  number 
of  Norway  maples  surrounding  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  estate.  They  were  losing  their 
leaves  and  appeared  to  be  dying.  We 
found  the  bark  on  the  trunks  more  or  less 
dead.  LTpon  inquiry  as  to  what  had  been 
applied  to  the  trunks  of  these  trees,  we 
were  informed  that  a  gardener  applied 
for  a  job,  saying  that  these  trees  needed 
an  application  of  oil  to  the  trunks  to  im- 
l)rove  their  condition,  and  to  keep  off  the 
worms.  The  gardener  was  allowed  to 
carry  out  his  method  of  doctoring  the 
trees.  lie  used  crude  oil,  at  that  time 
said  to  be  good  for  a  host  of  things, 
even  rheumatism ;  substituted  for  paint 
oil,  a  wood  preservative,  disinfectant,  etc. 
As  this  oil  penetrates  bark  readily,  it 
reached  the  cambium,  the  circulating 
fluid,  most  vital  in  carrying  on  the  life 
and  growth  of  plants.  The  effect  of  this 
oil  is  destructive  to  plant  life ;  as  proof 
we  know  that  kerosene  emulsion  needs 
diluting  to  a  low  per  cent,  otherwise  dam¬ 
age  is  done  to  the  foliage  of  trees  sprayed. 
Shortly  after  this  experience  we  saw  in 
a  New  England  Summer  resort  that  the 
sugar  maples  planted  about  the  village 
were  losing  their  leaves  in  early  Septem¬ 
ber.  As  caterpillars  had  become  rather 
destructive  to  the  maple  trees,  crude  oil 
or  kerosene  was  applied  to  the  trunks  of 
these  trees  by  some  owners.  A  most  se¬ 
rious  damage  was  innocently  done  to  these 
trees  through  ignorance  of  plant  life. 

Long  Island.  edw'ard  iiick.s. 


Th<  Coxsackie  Apple 

I  notice  on  page  12.58  an  inquiry  as  to 
“Who  Knows  the  Coixsackie  Apple?’’ 
The  Coxsackie  apple  is  a  seedling  or  nat¬ 
ural  fruit,  originally  found  in  the  town 
of  Coxsackie,  N.  Y.,  by  my  grandfather, 
who  gave  it  its  name  and  brought  it  to 
Germantown,  N.  Y.,  over  100  years  ago. 
Some  of  the  largest  and  oldest  trees  of 
this  variety  to  be  found  anywhere  are 
still  growing  on  my  land  in  Cheviot, 
which  is  on  the  bank  of  the  Hudson  Riv¬ 
er.  in  the  town  of  Germantown,  Columbia 
County,  N.  Y.  The  tj-ees  I  own  are  about 
100  years  old,  and  are  the  largest  apple 
trees  I  ever  saw  anywhere. 

The  tree  is  an  annual  bearer,  and  the 
apples,  which  are  sub-acid,  are  striped 
with  red,  and  are  of  the  largest  size. 
They  are  larger  than  the  King,  but  re¬ 
semble  the  Ben  Davis  in  shape.  The  Cox- 
.sackie  apple  ripens  in  August,  and  while 
beautiful  to  look  at,  is  of  very  poor  qual¬ 
ity.  They  are  almost  worthless  for  cook¬ 
ing.  and  it  is  only  when  the  fruit  is  fully 
developed  and  ripened  on  the  trees  that 
one  cares  to  eat  it.  If  not  fully  ripe 
they  have  a  puckery,  astringent  taste. 
While  their  fine  appearance  and  large 
size,  together  with  their  early  maturity, 
may  readily  sell  the  apples  to  one  not 
familiar  with  the  quality,  I  do  not  think 
a  customer  would  care  to  purchase  them 
more  than  once,  unless  he  purchased  the 
fully  matured  fruit,  ripened  on  the  trees. 

FKANKI.IX  D.  CLUM,  M.I). 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


. —  Arbutus 

In  the  last  year  or  to  there  have  been 
a  number  of  articles  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
telling  how  one  ought  to  be  able  to  make 
this  plant  live  under  cultivation.  None 
of  the  writers,  myself  included,  seemed  to 
have  actually  succeeded,  but  all  had  the¬ 
ories.  My  own  was  founded  on  the  suc¬ 


cessful  work  of  F.  V.  Coville  of  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  former 
attempts  had  failed  because  of  trying  to 
make  the  plants  blossom  in  a  furnace- 
heated  house.  Last  Spring  I  got  a  single 
small  plant,  apparently  the  only  sur¬ 
vivor  in  a  spot  where  it  was  formerly  - 
very  abundant.  This  was  planted  in  a 
tub  of  soil  which  resembled  Coville’s  for¬ 
mula  only  in  being  free  from  clay  and  , 
strongly  acid.  It  is  now  three  or  four 
times  as  large  as  when  planted,  and  has 
several  fine  bunches  of  blossom  buds. 

In  preparing  the  soil  I  take  the  mass 
of  leaves,  twigs,  cones  and  partly  rotted 
material  on  the  ground  under  a  dense 
clump  of  hemlock,  rub  it  through  a  coarse 
sieve  and  mix  the  fine  portion  with  clean 
sand  until  the  «and  shows  all  through  it. 
Then  add  shaved-up  hemlock  bark,  about 
two  good  handfuls  to  the  peck.  There  is 
less  danger  of  drying  out  the  roots  if  this 
is  made  wet  enough  to  pack  before  put¬ 
ting  in  the  plants.  It  is  necessary  to 
grow  these  plants  in  wooden  tubs  or  else 
to  plunge  the  earthen  pots  in  tubs  or 
large  pots  with  moss  or  other  packing 
around  them,  to  keep  the  roots  which 
come  to  the  outside  from  being  dried  out. 
and  killed.  Alfred  c.  weed. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Culture  of  Austin  Dewberry 

I  would  like  directions  as  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  and  pruning  of  the  Austin  dewber¬ 
ry.  Should  the  vines  be  tied  up  or  let 
tliem  run  on  ground?  When  and  how 
should  it  be  pruned?  G.  M.  s. 

Sherman,  N.  Y. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Austin  dewberry 
does  not  differ  in  any  respect  from  that 
of  other  varieties.  About  two  good  new 
canes  should  be  grown  annually,  the  old 
ones  cut  out  as  soon  as  fruit  is  off.  The 
new  canes  should  be  allowed  to  trail  on 
the  ground  during  the  Winter,  or  prob¬ 
ably  in  your  section  covered  with  earth. 
Then  in  Spring  tie  up  to  stakes,  set  three 
feet  apart  in  five-foot  rows.  Do  not  al¬ 
low  the  tips  of  the  canes  to  root  unless 
new  plants  are  wanted,  and  even  then 
root  cuttings  will  make  better  plants. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


The  Effects  of  Nicotine  Spraying 

I  have  noticed  the  reference  to  the  use 
of  nicotine  at  times,  and  wondered  if  our 
experience  with  it  was  unusual.  A  few 
months  ago  in  spraying  peaches  for  the 
little  red  bugs  which  eat  small  holes  in 
the  foliage,  we  used  nicotine.  My  sou  | 
handled  the  spray-rod  while  I  attended  j 
to  other  work,  but  that  night  he  was  tak¬ 
en  very  sick,  and  was  sick  all  night  and 
most  of  the  next  day ;  and  supposing  he  ' 
had  inherited  from  past  generations  of 
tobacco  usersi  a  weakness  which  made  ; 
him  subject  to  the  nicotine  poisoning,  ! 
when  it  came  to  the  job  of  spraying  for  | 
apple  aphis  a  few  days  ago,  I  took  the  i 
rod  myself,  but  with  the  same  results,  ' 
only  more  so.  As  neither  of  us  uses  to¬ 
bacco,  excepting  in  this  form  for  spray¬ 
ing,  I  was  wondering  whether  the  weak¬ 
ness  was  inherited,  or  whether  it  was  a 
common  thing,  or  whether  this  was  like  a 
boy  taking  his  first  smoke,  and  further 
use  of  it  as  a  spray  material  would  not 
be  followed  by  the  same  effects,  or 
whether  it  would  be  necessary  to  use 
some  other  material,  or  handle  it  with 
rubber  gloves.  I  do  not  care  to  repeat 
the  experience,  as  it  seemed  for  a  time 
ns  though  one  would  follow  the  aphis, 
for  it  certainly  does  do  deadly  work 
among  them.  I.  c.  R. 

R.  N.-Y. — Among  greenhouse  employees 
there  are  occasional  cases  where  the  use 
of  nicotine  sprays  or  fumigation  causes 
general  malaise,  and  sometimes  actual  ill¬ 
ness.  The  usual  victims  are  non-smokers 
who  have  never  become  immune  to  the 
action  of  I’ght  doses  of  nicotine. 


Columbian  Raspberry 

I  have  seen  several  articles  lately  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  concerning  the  Columbian 
raspberry.  I  am  growing  it,  and  also  the 
Royal  Purple,  which  is  of  the  Columbian 
type,  but  I  find  it  much  superior  to  the 
Columbian.  The  Royal  Purple  is  not  as 
rampant  a  grower  as  the  Columbian,  but 
vigorous  enough ;  is  almost  thornless,  a 
better  bearer  of  better  berries,  not  so 
crumbly,  and  better  for  market,  and  of 
fully  as  good  flavor.  I  would  not  take  the 
Columbian  as  a  gift  if  I  could  buy  the 
Royal  Purple.  f.  m.  s. 

Holland.  N.  Y. 


You  can  drive  your  Ford  all  Winter  with  com¬ 
fort  and  pleasure  if  you  install  a  Crew  Leviek 
Victor  Heater.  This  heater  costs  nothing  to  run. 

USES  NO  FUEL 

The  hot  exhaust  gas  passes  through  a  drum  around  which 

circulates  pure,  fresh  air  that  rises  and  warms  the  passengers’  feet  and  bodies. 
It  is  easily  regulated  to  give  much  or  little  heat,  yet  cannot  burn  or  scorch 
shoes  or  robes.  It  uses  the  time-tried  principle  of  the  Hot  Air  Furnace. 
The  Crew  Leviek  Victor  is  sturdy,  noiseless,  odorless  and  fool-proof.  It 
fits  neatly  into  the  floor  of  your  Ford  touring  car,  sedan  or  town  car. 
Easily  installed  in  a  few  minutes.  Sends  up  heat  in  30  seconds. 

First  cost  is  complete  cost — there’s  no  “wear-oiit”  to  a  Victor. 

See  the  Victor  at  your  dealer’s,  or  order  direct  if  he  cannot  sup¬ 
ply  you,  giving  his  name. 

CREW  LEVICK  COMPANY  $CJOO 

129  N.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Complete 

»  One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  producers  and  refiners 
of  oils  and  manufacturers  of  petroleum  products 
Branches:  New  York,  Chicago,  Send  for 
San  Francisco. Baltimore. Boston  Free  Booklet 
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CONSERVATION.  Conserve  time, 

money  and  your  horse’s  strength  hy  using 

RED  TIP  CALKS 


They  will  enable  your  horse  to  travel  on  slip¬ 
pery,  icy  roads  and  streets  in  absolute  safety. 
They  can  be  adjusted  in  a  few  minutes  and 
make  you  ready  for  the  road  any  time — day  or 
night — eliminating  danger  and  delay. 

NEVERSLIP  CALKS  NEVERSLIP  SHOES 
always  have  Red  Tips.  always  have  Red  Heels 
Get  them  from  your  horseshoer  now. 
Booklet  F  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 

THE  NEVERSLIP  WORKS,  New  Brunswick,  N.J, 


'  If  you  can’t  fight-farm 

'  Conditions  demand  that,  where  possible,  you  grow  food 

Canada  and  the  United  States  now  working  together. 
Western  Canada’s  virgin  soil  should  attract  you.  No 
outlay  for  fertilizer  now  so  hard  to  get.  Get  maxi¬ 
mum  crops  in  grains  and  vegetables.  Best  stock  coun¬ 
try  on  North  American  continent.  Most  desirable 
climate.  Good  markets.  Farmers  pay  for  their  land 
and  expenses  with  a  single  year’s  product.  Splendid 
land  near  railroads  from  $15  to  $30  per  acre.  Irrigated  land  up  to  $50 
per  acre  including  deeded  water  right.  Easy  payments,  one-tenth  down, 
then  no  payment  for  four  years  on  principal;  two  per  cent,  interest  first 
two  years. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

will  advance  you  up  to  S2,000  to  make  permanent  improvements, 

under  certain  conditions. 


Become  independent. 


CHURCHES,  SCHOOLS,  TELEPHONES 

Write  now  for  literature.  Renters  ot  farm  lands,  get  your  own  homes. 

e  ADDRE.SS 

ALLAN  CAMERON,  Superintendent  Land  Dept.  29714  Ninth  Ave.,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada 
or  L.  F.  MOWREY,  District  Representative,  1270  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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A  National  M  et*kly  Joiiriiul  Tor  t’oiintry  an<l  Subiirb^in  lIomoA 

Established  fsjo 


Pnbibhed  w^rkly  by  the  Unral  riibilsibinc  Company,  8S3  Went  80IIi  Street,  Xew  fork 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreipn  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to  Ss.  Cd.,  or 
marks,  or  10^  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 


Entered  at  New  York  Post  Oftice  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertlsincf  rates,  75  cents  per  aerate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertiseis  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
Pible  pt^iT^on.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  adveitisincf  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  {rood  any  loss 
sustained  by  trustini?  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleadin^r  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  dinerences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingrly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  w  ithin  one  month  of  the  time  or 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  w'hen  w’riting  the  advertiser. 


“Happy  New  Year!” 

WE  once  walked  across  the  boundary  line  which 
runs  between  two  great  nations.  There  was 
no  change  of  conditions — the  air  and  the  sunshine 
were  the  same.  The  stone  post  which  marked  tiie 
boundary  merely  stood  for  a  sentiment.  As  the  sea- 
.sons  pass  we  come  to  feel  that  way  about  “New 
Year.s.”  The  li.  N.-Y.  goes  right  on  without  stop- 
jiing.  This  issue  is  No.  4462— next  week’s  will  be 
No.  4403.  The  New  Year  festival  seems  like  a  mile¬ 
stone  on  the  road  as  we  pass  along  on  a  pleasant 
.iournej’.  We  have  had  o  good  year  together,  and 
we  shall  enter  upon  another  which  will  be  in  many 
respects  the  best  one  we  have  known.  There  lies  a 
shadow  upon  the  woi-ld— which  makes  it  all  the  more 
necessary  that  we  of  the  Rural  family  should  spread 
all  the  hapi)ine.ss  and  kindly  feeling  we  can.  We 
are  all  pledged  to  do  our  best  to  make  country  life 
better  and  more  prosperous,  and  we  can  only  do 
that  by  working  together  and  as  far  as  possible  ris¬ 
ing  above  the  meanne.ss  and  mental  poverty  of  pre- 
.indice  and  evil.  There  Is  great  work  for  n.s  all  to 
do,  and  in  that  work  lies  onr  best  hope  for  “.1  //a/jp// 
New  Year!"’ 

j  T  han  come  to  a  point  in  New  York  tchen  declaim- 
ing  against  the  heef  trust  is  of  less  importance 
to  your  future  as  a  country  dtveller  than  writing  a 
strong  personal  letter  to  Senator  Eton  R.  Brown. 
Give  him  a  New  YcaEs  present  of  your  opinion  on 
the  school  laic! 

* 

There  lias  been  nothing  in  years  to  stir  up  the 
rural  districts  of  New  York  like  this  much- 
debated  school  law.  We  have  had  nearly  500  letters 
^  about  it.  At  least  95%  of  these  letters  denounce 
the  law  and  demand  its  repeal  or  change.  Three 
l»er  cent  claim  that  the  theory  of  the  law  is  .sound, 
and  that  it  ought  to  .succeed,  while  about  two  per  cent 
I)rai.se  the  law  from  its  operations.  We  have  never 
yet  known  onr  readers  to  go  wrong  in  expressing 
public  opinion  when  their  interest  was  aroused,  and 
we  conclude  that  this  school  law  is  opposed  honestly 
and  serioiLSly  by  a  very  large  majority  of  our  country 
people.  That  being  so  we  feel  that  the  law  should  be 
repealed  or  greatly  changed.  It  seems  to  us  like 
.something  good  in  theory,  hut  not  well  adapted  to 
conditions  as  they  exist  in  the  country,  and  surely 
this  is  no  time  to  force  extra  expenses  and  worries 
upon  country  people.  As  we  stated  last  week  the 
fight  over  this  bill  will  come  in  the  State  Senate, 
which  passed  the  measure  by  a  great  majority.  Tlie 
Assembly  will,  we  believe,  do  what  the  people  desire. 
The  Senate  will  do  pretty  much  as  Senator  Elon  R. 
Brown  directs.  It  is  humiliating  to  be  forced  to 
make  such  a  confession,  but  under  our  political 
machinery  that  is  the  fact.  In  a  way  it  is  a  good 
thing  if  Ave  Avill  take  advantage  of  it,  for  Senator 
Brown  thus  looms  up  as  a  target  or  bull's-eye  as  a 
mark  for  your  ink  or  pencil.  If  you  ever  expect 
to  have  this  law  changed  go  right  after  Senator 
I'lloii  R.  lirown  of  WatertoAvn.  N.  Y.  Keep  your 
tcmi)er,  do  not  argue  with  him,  hut  make  him  under¬ 
stand  that  you  mean  hiisiness! 

» 

Both  Houses  of  Congress  liave  uoav  jiassed  the 
National  prohibition  amendment  to  tbe  Consti¬ 
tution  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

Section  1.  After  one  year  from  the  ratification  of 
this  article  the  manufacture,  sale,  or  transportation  of 
intoxicating  liquors  Avithin,  the  importation  thereof  into, 
or  the  exportation  thereof  from  the  United  States  and 
all  territory  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof  for  bever¬ 
age  purposes  is  hereby  prohibited. 

It  must  be  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  States 
within  seven  years.  No  one  Avho  has  studied  public 
sentiment  for  the  past  few  years  Avill  be  surprised 
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at  this  action.  We  feel  sure  that  the  brewers  and 
distillers'  have  realized  Avhat  is  coming,  and  will  noAv 
Itrepare  themselA’es  for  the  inevitable.  For  aa-o  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  States  Avill  ratify  the  amendment  and 
thus  settle  the  question.  How  soon?  If  the  Avar 
continues  the  food  scarcity  will  compel  the  nation 
to  save  CA’cry  ounce  of  food,  and  this  will  force  pro¬ 
hibition  as  an  economic  measure  within  three  years. 
Ten  years  from  now  even  those  Avho  have  talked  so 
much  about  “personal  liberty”  Avill  look  back  and 
Avonder  why  this  great  nation  ever  endured  the 
saloon  nuisance.  Let  us  not  forget  that  “hard  cider” 
is  now  classed  as  an  intoxicant ! 

* 

IT  is  not  unlikely  that  the  government  Avill  be 
obliged  to  take  over  and  operate  the  railroads 
during  the  war.  The  roads  cannot  .seem  to  handle 
the  present  situation.  They  would  like  to  have  the 
government  advance  them  one  billion  dollars  for  new 
equipment  and  dividends,  but  it  Avould  be  better 
economy  for  Uncle  Sam  to  act  directly  as  road  mas¬ 
ter.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  goA'ernment  Avould  ad¬ 
vance  one  billion  to  the  farmers  for  equipment  and 
dividends,  yet  the  production  of  food  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  transportation.  Why  should  one  in¬ 
dustry  have  a  privilege  which  is  denied  to  the  other? 
Transportation  of  persons  and  property  is  a  monop¬ 
oly  and,  sooner  or  later,  the  Avay  public  thought  is 
noAA'  developing,  it  must  become  a  public  monopoly. 
If  the  government  took  over  the  railroads  in  war 
time  Avould  the  people  ever  permit  them  to  go  back 
to  private  management?  We  all  understand  that 
under  the  necessity  caused  by  war  the  people  of  this 
country  Avill  do  in  one  year  many  things  AA'hich 
Avould  not  liave  been  done  during  25  years  of  peace. 

* 

The  president  of  the  T’nion  Grain  Growers  of 
Canada  has  been  made  a  member  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Cabinet.  This  is  a  ti-ibnte  to  the  poAA’er  of  or¬ 
ganization  among  Canadian  farmers.  In  this  coun¬ 
try  few  men  have  ever  been  put  into  responsible 
public  positions  to  satisfy  a  real  demand  by  working 
farmers.  In  Canada  the  farmers,  through  their  or¬ 
ganization,  became  the  most  poAverful  group  in  tbe 
country ;  therefore  the  government  was  forced  to 
recognize  them.  The  Public  puts  it  this  way : 

The  Canadian  grain  growers,  unlike  their  American 
brethren,  never  hav'e  permitted  themselves  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  silent  partner  in  an  industrial  system  in  Avhich 
they  held  the  bag.  High  tariff  profits  for  manufacturers, 
in  order  that  factory  employees  might  pay  good  prices 
to  farmers,  ncA'er  appealed  to  the  .settlers  of  Western 
Canada. 

Most  American  farmers  of  middle  age  who  uoav 
look  calmly  over  the  past  30  j’ears  Avill  agree  that 
they  hav’e  “held  the  bag”  Avhile  it  was  filled  for 
others.  They  will  also  realize  that  what  they  have 
ever  Avon  of  prosperity  or  fair  legislation  has  not 
been  handed  them  as  a  Christmas  present,  but  dug 
out  of  the  snoAvdrifts  by  their  own  united  efforts. 
If  we  put  50  farmers  in  the  Neic  York  Legislature 
Ave  miLst  shovel  our  own  path  through  the  snoAvdrifts 
of  graft  and  prejudice.  Get  out  your  shovel  and 
help ! 

♦ 

I  attended  the  County  Farm  Bureau’s  annual  meet¬ 
ing  yesterday  and  listened  to  Go\\  Whitman’s  represen¬ 
tative  from  the  State  Food  Commission,.  Mr.  Betts,  I 
believe,  of  the  Lyons  Republican.  I  went  out  swearing 
mad  at  the  picture  he  drew  of  the  various  commissions, 
bureaus,  etc.,  that  were  being  formed  and  manned  to 
help  the  farmer.  Why,  Avith  all  the  rest,  must  we  stand 
these  useless  burdens?  We  have  got  to  fight  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy,  of  course,  but  who  is 
going  to  wage  the  eternal  fight  to  keep  democracy  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  spoilsmen  ? 


The  fruit  was  called  Washington  Navel,  and  has 
added  untold  wealth  to  California  and  untold  ple-as- 
ure  to  the  Avorld.  Now  the  old  tree  is  dying,  and  the 
experts  do  well  to  .strive  to  keep  it  alive.  No  mouu- 
ment  can  ever  take  the  place  of  this  veteraii  old 
tree.  Avhich  has  done  more  for  California  than  all  the 
gold  eA'er  dug  out  of  her  soil ! 


MANY'  readers  have  called  attention  to  the  groat 
Avaste  of  fuel  in  burning  old  railroad  ties. 
Most  of  us  haA'e  seen  these  great  piles  blazing  beside 
the  track.s-.  In  the  present  shortage  of  fuel,  Avhy  not 
saA-e  these  tie.s  and  sell  or  gi\-e  them  to  poor  peo¬ 
ple?  We  have  applied  to  all  the  great  railroads  of 
the  Eastern  States,  and  they  all  say  that  AA'here\'er 
possible  this  Avood  Avill  i)e  given  to  ])oor  people  at 
cost.  In  many  cases  these  tie.s  are  pulled  up  far 
from  towns  or  in  places  Avhere  it  Avould  be  almost 
impossible  to  deliver  them  in  small  lots.  To  send 
out  a  car  to  collect  these  ties  Avould  cost  about  as 
much  as  they  are  worth,  as  they  would  have  to  be 
collected  over  a  long  line  and  brought  to  town  for 
distribution.  We  believe  the  railroads  Avould  gladly 
gi\’e  them  aAvay  at  cost.  There  i.s  at  present  a  pre¬ 
judice  against  AA’ood  as  fuel.  ^lany  of  us  haA^e  large 
quantities  which  Ave  Avould  cut  and  sell  if  the  mar¬ 
ket  price  Avould  )my  us.  'Thore  is  but  little  demand 
except  for  firei»lace  AA'ood. 


* 


I  oncbiso  clipping  of  ('ditorial  from  Clovcland  riain 
Jlealer  of  rocont  issuo.  It  would  soom  that  the  killer 
of  fools  IS  neglecting  some  golden  opportunities,  or  per¬ 
haps  the  task  is  too  gigantic.  o.suar  rice 

Ohio. 


•Ml  iTouonai  in  leA'eiand 


X  1(1111 


Dealer  of  December  1 . . 

prised  If  yon  arlvocate  the  formation  of  such  a  league. 

EMA.XUEL  AVER.XTZ. 


If  this  is  true  I  .shall  be  sur 


TX7E  pi-int  these  two  letters  from  Ohio  in  order 
V  V  to  show  how  two  men  may  look  out  of  tbe 
same  window  at  tbe  same  object,  and  see  in  one 
ca.se  a  roaring  lion  and  in  the  other  a  kicking  don¬ 
key.  ’Tiie  editorial  in  the  IMaiu  Dealer,  entitled 
“Tbe  Menace  of  I  )isloyalty,’’  is  a  bitter  attack  upon 
the  non-partisan  league.  Tbe  .same  thing  is  apjiear- 
ing  in  practically  all  of  the  large  daily  papers,  evi¬ 
dently  inspired  from  the  same  source  and  by  the 
same  organization.  Tlie  ])Iau  is  to  discourage  any 
independent  action  or  thought  on  the  part  of  farm¬ 
ers.  Tho.se  Avlio  advocate  any  reasonable  action  to 
compel  a  fair  recognition  of  the  riglits  of  farmers 
are  to  be  branded  as  disloyal  “friends  of  the  Kaiser” 
and  all  tlie  rest  of  it.  We  must  be  prepared  to 
meet  this  as  Ave  organize  the  movement  to  put  50 
farmers  in  the  New  York  Legislature.  It  will  be  the 
chief  argument  of  the  small,  narrow-minded  men  who 
are  trying  to  pile  .so  many  committees  and  commis¬ 
sions  on  top  of  the  farmer  that  he  will  keep  down 
under  the  lid.  The.so  blind  men  cannot  .see  that  the 
Avay  to  induce  the  farmers  to  produce  more  food, 
buy  more  bonds  and  make  greater  sacrifices,  is  to 
make  them  feel  that  they  are  free  and  have  a  fair 
chance  with  others.  All  this  government  by  commit¬ 
tee  and  commission  Avill  depress  the  farmers  and 
shorten  rather  than  ineivase  the  food  sujiplj'.  Should 
anyone  accuse  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  di.sloyalty  Ave  AAill 
challenge  them  to  compare  records,  q’hey  Avill  have 
to  show  that  they  have  had  more  ancestors  in  former 
American  AA*ars,  that  they  have  offered  more  of  their 
children  and  friends  to  this  Avar,  and  that  they  have 
invested  a  larger  iiroportion  of  their  savings  in  Avar 
bonds!  We  are  ready  to  meet  that  test  A\dth  those 
who  are  scolding  and  insulting  the  farmers.  Such 
felloAA's  usually  fight  Avith  their  moutlns. 


That  is  from  Tioga  County,  N.  Y.,  and  there  are 
many  others  who  feel  the  same  Avay.  It  seems 
to  be  the  policy  of  most  of  the  political  papers  to 
report  these  meetings  as  though  the  working  farmers 
Avere  greatly  pleased  Avith  such  talk.  Five  minutes 
spent  in  talking  to  the  farmers  outside  the  meeting, 
Avould  get  10  miles  nearer  the  truth.  The  people  are 
sick  and  tired  of  all  these  committees  and  commis¬ 
sions,  AA’hich  thus  far  have  done  nothing  but  talk 
and  lay  plans.  There  are  plans  enough  already  laid  ; 
Ave  Avant  someone  Avith  vigor  and  warmth  enough  to 
hatch  a  few  of  them  out.  These  men  Avork  on  the 
principle  that  farmers  are  incapable  of  managing 
their  OAvn  business;  therefore  it  must  be  handled  by 
men  who  knoAv  nothing  about  it.  but  need  a  job 
Avbere  they  may  earn  honor  or  money. 

* 

OUT  in  California  the  l)est  experts  the  country 
affords  are  trying  to  save  the  life  of  an  orange 
tree.  It  is  a  matter  of  sentiment,  for  this  tree  bore 
the  first  navel  oranges  ever  grown  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  parent  tree  to  groves  uoav  produc¬ 
ing  nearly  $70,000,000  in  choice  fruit  each  year.  It 
was  planted  in  1873  by  Mrs.  C.  L.  Tibbetts.  She  ob¬ 
tained  it  from  the  government  horticultural  gardens 
at  Wa.shington,  while  it  came  orieinaliy  from  Brazil. 


Brevities 

IIOAV  do  you  disgnint  the  disgruntled  man? 

The  latest  figures  show  that  it  costs  per  year  to 
feed  the  average  dog. 

As  a  teaehor  adversity  uses  troulde  as  a  club  aud  gives 
scars  as  a  diploma. 

There  is  great  society  in  a  dry  apple  chunk  on  au 
open  fire. 

Most  peojilo  seem  to  “resolve”  in  the  theory  that  good 
resolutions  are  made  to  be  badly  broken. 

The  best  political  offensive  is  made  by  the  man  on 
the  fence.  When  he  gets  down  on  one  side  or  the  other 
he  wins. 

I.ook:  it  lip  and  you  will  find  that  wherever  the  people 
consume  jiotatoos  freelj’,  there  you  will  find  a  strong 
and  healthy  race. 

Who  in  the  Food  Administration  is  large  enough  to 
tell  the  men  of  the  country  to  stop  burning  up  tobacco 
as  a  “war  measure”?  It  is  safer  to  scold  or  advise  the 
women. 

The  continued  mse  of  salt  meat  is,  we  believe,  a 
source  of  indigestion  aud  trouble.  That  is  one  reason 
why  the  modern  plan  of  canning  a  part  of  the  meat 
instead  of  salting  and  smoking  it  all  is  a  fine  thing. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame.  Indiana,  is  the  first  .school  of  agriculture  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  custom  of  sending  its  entire  student  body  to 
the  International  Fat  Stock  Show  for  intensive  study 
under  the  direction  of  competent  instructors. 
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Notes  on  the  Milk  Situation 

ENOKMOrs  PROFITS.— The  Federal  milk  in- 
ve.^tipjation  is  golug  on  at  this  writing,  though  it  is 
expected  tliat  the  inquiries  will  close  this  month. 
The  committee  of  consumers  have  had  an  attorney 
looking  after  their  interests  in  the  hearing,  and  he 
has  asserted  that  he  has  information  to  show  that 
the  Borden  Condensed  Milk  Company  and  Sheflield 
Farms,  Slawson-Decker  Company  had  made  enor¬ 
mous  profits  for  recent  years.  He  said  that  from 
1902  to  1017  the  Borden  Company  had  paid  more 
than  in  dividends  on  its  common  stock  and 

100%  in  dividends  on  ])referred  stock  in  seven  years, 
and  that  in  17  years  they  had  ])aid  the  stockholdei's 
.$.‘12.0(¥).000.  The  Sheflield  Farms  Company,  ho  said, 
had  distributed  00%  on  its  preferred  stock  and  l:’0% 
on  its  common  stock  .since  1002.  He  al.^jo  stated 
that  a  large  portion  of  stock  in  both  companies  was 
watered,  and  he  wanted  to  find  out  if  the  recent  in- 
<-rease  in  stock  of  the  Sheffield  Farms  Company 
had  been  issued  for  cash  or  as  stock  dividends.  He 
asked  the  privilege  of  bringing  the  responsible  hoiids 
of  the  companies  before  the  committee  to  make 
these  inquiries  and  to  establish  the  amount  of  i)rofits, 
hut  he  was  not  at  the  time  permitted  to  do  so.  It 
IS  possible  that  his  request  may  he  considered  again. 

MIT.K  SHORTAGE.— The  committee  will  make  the 
price  for  milk  for  .Tanuary,  Fehianiry  and  March. 
In  the  meantime  the  production  of  December  milk 
has  decreased  and  there  is  a  shortage  in  the  city. 
Some  contracts  have  already  been  made  at  a  pre¬ 
mium  aliove  the  price  to  be  fixed  by  the  commission. 

■BUSINESS  DIFFICULTIES.— Last  week  the  ex¬ 
pected  happened  in  the  failure  of  the  Mutual  Mc¬ 
Dermott  IMilk  Company.  Receivers  were  appointwl 
to  continue  the  business  for  the  present.  It  appeal’s 
that  the  eompany  was  not  under  bond  by  the 
.Vgricultural  Department.  The  bonding  law.  indeed, 
like  the  majority  of  the  laws  of  the  kind,  had  a 
biophole  in  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  larger  eompanies. 
It  was  left  discretionary  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  Avhether  to  deimind  a  bond  or  not.  In¬ 
deed,  if  the  financial  statement  of  the  company 
seemed  to  justify  a  credit,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
commissioner  could  enforce  the  filing  of  a  bond  un¬ 
der  the  law.  In  some  cases  the  courts  intervened 
and  reduced  the  amount  demanded.  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  particularly  novel  in  this  law.  Virtually  all  of  the 
laws  of  this  kind  ])assed  to  appease  the  demands  of 
producers  and  consumers  have  some  kind  of  a  loop¬ 
hole  in  them  for  the  imotection  of  the  big  di.stributor, 
whether  in  milk  or  in  other  lines  of  produce.  For 
the  most  part  the  laws  are  devised  by  the  distri¬ 
butors  or  their  friends  for  the  benefit  of  the  di.s¬ 
tributor.  We  find  these  conditions  in  every  phase 
of  the  distributing  problem,  and  the  .sooner  we  rec¬ 
ognize  the  conditions  and  sot  about  to  correct  them, 
the  bettor  it  will  l*e  for  producers.  Just  .so  long 
ais  we  are  satisfied  with  subterfuges  and  pretenses 
and  camouflages  just  so  long  will  we  have  experi¬ 
ences  like  the  present  with  the  Mutual  McDermott 
Company.  These  accounts  .seem  to  have  run  for 
six  weeks.  Even  Avith  the  strongest  eompanies,  they 
should  never  run  more  than  two  weeks.  Law  or  no 
law,  the  League  has  the  authority  to  insist  on  secur¬ 
ity  and  prompt  payment.  It  should  enforce  such 
provisions.  Secure  payment  is  of  the  very  first 
importance. 

A  GRE.VT  OPPORTUNITY.- While  the  .schedules 
have  not  yet  been  made  public  it  is  estimated  that 
the  company  owes  producers  something  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
assets  are  put  at  less  than  one  hundred  thousand. 
The  Mutual  McDermott  Company  owns  one  pasteur¬ 
izing  plant  in  Manhattan  Borough,  and  one  or  two 
distributing  plants  in  other  i)arts  of  the  city.  It 
owns  several  receiving  plants  through  the  country. 
'The  amount  of  mortgages  on  these  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained.  Some  of  the  country  plants  are  located 
whore  they  duplicate  other  plants,  and  probably 
have  very  little  value.  The  city  plants,  however, 
offer  an  opportunity  for  the  Dairymen’s  League 
to  take  up  the  distribution  of  milk  at  whole.sale  in 
the  city  direct  to  stores  both  in  cans  and  in  bottled 
milk,  ^'ooner  or  later  this  move  will  have  to  come, 
and  this  would  seem  like  an  opportunity  to  make  the 
beginning.  That  the  plan  is  feasible  is  already 
(hnnonstrated  by  the  officers  of  tlie  League  through 
the  Country  Milk  Company  for  a  number  of  co-opera¬ 
tive  creameries  in  the  State.  In  our  judgment  this 
subsidiary  company,  designed  to  serve  a  part  of  the 
producers,  should  be  abandoned  and  the  League 
sell  not  only  this  milk  but  all  the  milk  of  all  its 
members.  This  may,  of  course,  be  worked  out  in 
different  ways,  and  no  particular  plan  may  be  es¬ 
sential  to  its  success,  but  it  would  seem  that  the 
present  situation  with  the  Mutual  McDermott  Com¬ 


pany  offers  a  tempting  opportunity  for  the  League 
to  take  over  the  city  plant  and  be  in  a  position  not 
only  to  handle  a  large  volume  of  Avholesale  milk, 
but  also  to  standardize  the  cost  of  Avholesale  distri¬ 
bution  and  make  it  impossible  for  the  lai’ge  dealers 
ever  again  to  force  a  waste  of  milk  in  the  country 
while  con.sumers  are  hungering  for  it  in  the  city. 
A  delivery  of  milk  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  from 
the  producer  to  the  consumer  is  in, the  best  interests 
of  the  producer.  His  profits  should  be  made  on  the 
production  and  the  consumption  can  be  increased 
only  through  an  economic  distribution,  fi’he  economic 
distribution  Avill  Increase  consumption  and  create 
an  extra  demand  for  milk.  If  Ave  put  milk  in  cans 
or  bottles  in  the  stores  in  every  corner  of  the  citv, 
the  distributors  may  Avell  liaA’e  a  monopoly  of  the 
Avagou  trade,  and  the  farmer  need  md  be  concerned 
about  the  charges  for  that  service.  The  competition 
of  the  stores  Avould  in  any  event  take  care  of  the 
price  by  Avagon  delivery.  ’The  Mutual  McDermott 
Company  oAves  the  farmers  more  than  enough  noAV 
to  pay  for  the  properties  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
a  deal  can  be  made  that  Avill  at  least  save  something 
to  producers,  and  may  turn  the  mi.sfortune  to  a  feAV 
into  a  good  bargain  for  all. 


The  Daily  Papers  and  Farmers 

I  am  enclosing  an  oditoriai  taken  from  “Rochester 
Democrat  and  Chronicle,’’  which  I  take  as  an  insult  to 
the  farmers  in  general.  I  think  I  shall  write  the  editor 
and  stop  paper,  and  give  reason  for  same.  'There  are 
hundreds  of  acres  in  this  county  (Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. ) 
back  from  the  railroads  Avhich  are  practically  aban¬ 
doned,  and  the  greater  per  cent  of  those  farmers  remain¬ 
ing  are  well  along  past  middle  life,  with  no  young  people 
to  take  thejr  places,  their  children  taking  up  other  lines 
of  employment,  and,  as  one  man  told  me,  “I  don’t  want 
them  to  have  to  Avork  as  hard  as  I  have.”  Unless  you 
can  make  the  people  see  this  and  remove  the  middle¬ 
man,  just  so  long  will  the  rural  population  flow  to  the 
city  and  the  price  of  jAroduce  go  higher  and  higher. 
What  we  shall  do  for  help  the  coming  Summer  I  don’t 
know,  as  the  aeroplane  Avorks  at  Hammondsport  are  tak¬ 
ing  what  feAV  men  Ave  had  here.  Our  locai  barber  and 
blacksmith  have  shut  up  shop,  and  with  about  50  others, 
are  going  Avhere  they  can  earn  from  .$4  to  .$5  per  day 
more  than  the  farmer  can  afford,  and  the  general  senti¬ 
ment  seems  to  be  “Do  what  you  can  and  let  the  rest  go.” 
The  town  system  of  schools  cost  our  district  about  $100 
more  than  it  used  to  hire  a  teacher. 

New  York.  anson  cokyell. 

OltE  than  a  dozcui  rciulers  have  sent  tis  the 
editorial  Avhich  l\Ir.  Coryell  refer.s  to.  It  is 
entitled  “Lenine’s  American  Imitators,”  and  is  an 
attack  upon  the  Dairymen’s  League  and  other  organ¬ 
izations  Avhich  declare  for  a  non-partisan  political 
organization.  Those  who  advocate  any  iTidependent 
movement,  or  Avho  refuse  simply  to  adopt  the  cast- 
iron,  second-hand  political  ideas  AA’hich  are  provided 
for  us,  are  branded  as  traitors,  unpatriotic  or  “dan¬ 
gerous.”  The  Democrat  and  Chronicle  Avants  us  to 
take  as  a  ])latf(Arm  “Be  good,  be  quiet  and  Avork  Avith- 
oiit  help  or  Avages.”  No  use  trying  to  argue  Avith 
“standpatters.”  The  argument  which  IMr.  Coryell 
proposes  is  the  only  one  Avhich  can  get  into  them. 


The  New  York  School  Law 

The  folloAving  are  some  of  the  objections  to  the  now 
school  law :  We  object  to  the  Iuav  because  it  increases 
taxes  in  the  country  districts  and  loAvers  them  in  the 
villages,  thus  compelling  us  in  the  country  districts  to 
help  pay  the  high-salaried  teachers  in  the  viliage  schools. 
We  object  to  it  because  it  permits  a  majority  of  the 
board  of  education  to  be  residents  of  one  district,  which 
gives  them  full  control  in  the  toAvn.  In  one  toAvn,  three 
members  of  the  hoard  and  the  clerk  and  treasurer  live 
in  the  village,  and  the  other  14  districts  in  the  toAvn  are 
represented  by  the  other  tAvo  members.  Another  objec¬ 
tion  is  that  school  districts  are  obliged  to  surrender  their 
school  property  to  the  tOAvn,  Avhether  they  are  willing 
or  not  and  Avithout  having  anything  to  say  in  regard  to 
the  price,  and  it  compels  the  country  districts  to  help 
pay  for  the  large  and  expensive  buildings  in  the  village, 
Avhile  the  village  helps  pay  for  the  cheaper  buildings  in 
the  country.  The  tax  rate  in  my  district  last  year  under 
the  old  law  was  S4  cents  on  a  hundred  dollars.  In  the 
village  it  was  $1.50.  This  year  under  the  new  hiAV  in 
my  district  it  Avas  $1..”>0  and  in  the  village  the  same, 
$1.:50.  Those  are  a  foAV  of  the  objections  and  there  are 
others.  av.  av.  boakdmax. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  neAV  school  laAV  has  Avorked  very  Avell  in  this 
toAvn  ;  at  least,  that  i)art  of  the  toAvn  Avhich  is  back  from 
the  river.  Rhinebeck  toAvn  borders  on  the  Hudson,  and 
many  Avealthy  people  live  along  it,  also  the  N.  Y.  C. 
R.  R.  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  Avestern  edge.  There¬ 
fore  the  school  districts  bordering  on  the  river  have  a 
great  deal  of  taxable  property.  The  school  tax  in  sev¬ 
eral  of  those  districts  Avas  about  $1  on  a  thousand.  The 
districts  lying  back  from  the  river  on  the  ejistern  side 
of  the  town  had  a  tax  rate  of  from  $(5  to  $0.50  per  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  taxable  property.  The  iieAV  school  law, 
Avhich  makes  the  Avhole  toAvn  the  unit,  equalizes  the 
school  taxes  in  the  tOAvn  so  that  all  pay  the  same,  not 
some  people  having  to  pay  six  times  as  much  per 
thousand  dollars  taxable  property  as  others.  Of  course 
the  people  who  haA’e  had  to  pay  a  rate  of  about  $2  per 
thousand,  Ayhen  they  formerly  paid  about  $1  per  thou¬ 
sand.  are  kicking  and  making  a  big  tinu'  and  fuss  about 


the  new  school  law.  Further,  the  districts  that  have  the 
Avealth  provided  much  better  for  their  pupils  than  the 
poorer  districts.  They  furnished  textbooks,  writing 
books,  druAving  paper,  pencils,  etc.,  which  the  others  did 
not.  Noav  all  the  pupils  in  the  districts  get  treated 
alike,  which  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Again, 
the  poorer  districts  usualiy  had  a  school  term  of  but  oO 
Aveeks;  noAV  they  all  have  40  Aveeks.  ’The  schools  are 
better  equipped,  provided  Avith  more  sanitary  drinking 
vessels,  cups,  tOAvels,  etc. 

In  this  toAvn  there  is  no  movement  to  discontinue  any 
schools  and  transport  children  by  teams,  which  so  many 
are  crying  out  about.  If  there  is  any  part  of  the  school 
laAV  which  needs  repeal  or  changing  it  is  that  part  Avhich 
requires  all  schools  to  have  a  physical  training  teacher. 
That,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe  or  hear,  is 
generally  condemned.  It  certainly  seems  the  height  of 
folly  to  have  a  high-priced  teacher  come  around  once  a 
week  to  teach  the  pupils  of  the  rural  schools  to  hop  on 
one  foot,  throw  bean  bags,  or  a  big  rubber  ball,  etc.,  or 
to  practice  them  in  difl’erent  motion  exercises  Bovs 
and  girls  who  get  up  early  do  a  lot  of  chores  or  similar 
Avork  before  and  after  school  and  walk  a  mile  or  more 
to  get  to  school,  certainly  have  plenty  of  exercise.  'This 
part  of  the  program  has  brought  the  Educational  De- 
imrtment  into  more  contempt  and  disfavor  than  any¬ 
thing  they  have  put  over  on  us  in  many  a  year. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  ciiAS.  k.  traa’eu. 

;Wfe  live  in  District  No.  0,  lying  in  the  town  of  Athens, 
with  a  small  portion  in  the  toAvn  of  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 
Last  year  our  school  tax  was  32  cents  on  a  hundred 
under  the  old  system  of  rural  school  government,  and 
this  year  under  the  ucav  Iuav  taxes  are  72  cents  .on  a 
hundred,  over  1(X)%  increase  and  at  the  same  time  the 
school  IS  receiving  no  personal  interest  from  any  person, 
who  is  a  direct  representative  of  the  district,  as  before. 
Under  the  present  system  Avith  higher  taxes,  etc.,  the 
tax  payers  liaA’c  absolutely  no  voice  in  the  management 
and  control  of  their  district  school.  It  is  left  entirely 
to  a  disinterested  director  who  is  supposed  to  look  after 
the  interests  of  -several  schools  in  the  town.  It  is 
simply  a  case  of  taxation  Avithout  representation  as  far 
as  the  residents  of  the  rural  school  districts  are  concerned. 
Also  the  school  building  of  this  district  has  been  used 
for  Sunday  school  and  other  religious  and  social  func¬ 
tions  for  the  last  20  years  or  more.  In  fact  it  is  the 
religious  center  of  the  neighborhood  and  now,  if  the 
Avorking  plans  of  the  present  deplorable  .school  hiAV  are 
alloAved  to  mature  Ave  stand  a  chance  for  our  school 
property  to  be  absorbed  by  the  toAvn,  the  school  consoli¬ 
dated  Avith  that  in  toAvn  and  the  residents  of  the  district 
compelled  to  send  their  children  to  a  toAvn  school,  Avhere 
the  common  school  advantages  are  no  better.  Examina¬ 
tion  reports  Avill  corroborate  this  statement.  The 
farmers  of  this  section  are  very  bitter  in  their  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  Uie  present  school  Iuav,  stating  that  it  is  the 
most  unjust,  unpatriotic  and  unnecessary  law  that  has 
ever  been  passed,  affecting  their  constitutional  rights  and 
privileges  as  rural  citizens.  avm.  h.  miller. 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 

In  response  to  your  request  for  views  on  the  neAV 
township  school  laAV  in  this  State,  I  submit  mine.  I 
am  an  active  rural  school  teacher,  have  been  for  3.3 
years,  I  also  have  a  small  farm.  I.  therefore,  think  I 
am  somcAvhat  qualified  to  speak.  My  salary  is  higher 
under  the  new  law,  and  my  taxes  are  loAA'er;  so  I  might 
be  expected  to  like  it — but  I  don’t.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  board  of  education  of  the  town  of  Taylor,  doing  my 
best  to  make  the  law  successful  hit  I  don't  like  it.  W'e 
cannot  do  a  given  amount  of  work  without  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  much  more  money.  It  is  wrong  in  principle. 
It  places  the  control  of  schools  too  far  from  the  people ; 
in  short,  reverting  toAvards  the  Kaiserist  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  They  tell  us  Ave  are  fighting  Germany  to  destroy 
autocracy,  (though  I  never  admit  it,  I  say  we  are 
fighting  for  our  life).  Shall  we,  then,  admit  that  we  are 
incapable  of  local  self-government?  No,  and  forever 
no !  Shall  we  say  England  was  right,  when,  in  1784, 
she  told  us  that  republican  form  of  government  would 
he  a  failure?  I  hope  not!  To  summarize:  "The  schools 
under  the  town.ship  law  will  co.st  much  more.  They  Avill 
not  bo  proportionately  better.  They  will  be  more  under 
control  of  partisan  politics,  and  last,  and  far  worse, 
too  far  from  tbe  people’s  control.  emmet  b.  kibbe. 

Cortland  Co.,  N,  Y. 

With  us  the  law  has  increased  our  taxes  4%  times 
over  la.st  year,  besides  giving  us  the  privilege”!?)  of 
helping  to  pay  a  bonded  indebtedness  of  over  $70,000 
in  tbe  town,  in  Avhich  we  had  no  voice  in  the  making. 
We  have  had  our  .schoolhouses  mutilated  by  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  chemical  toilets,  at  a  great  expense,  and  the  out¬ 
buildings  sold  for  a  paltry  sum  and  moved  away.  Our 
school  property  is  soon  to  be  appraised  for  a  paltry  sum 
and  turned  over  to  a  corporation,  the  “Toavii  Board  of 
Education,”  and  Avith  it  goes  the  last  bit  of  control  of 
tbe  rural  schools.  Our  board  informs  us  our  taxes  an¬ 
other  year  Avill  be  higher,  and  we  can  squeal  if  we  want 
to;  it  AA'on’t  do  us  any  good,  for  we  are  obliged  to  pay  it. 
lIoAV  do  Ave  feel?  Well,  avo  are  “fighting  mad,”  and  Ave 
don’t  propose  to  stand  for  it.  “We  are  going  to  fight  it 
out  on  this  line  if  it  takes  all  Winter.”  AVe  have  organ¬ 
ized  a  great  many  districts  in  this  county  and  we  expect 
to  keep  on  organizing  until  we  get  power  enough  to 
strangle  this  Medusn-beaded  monster  to  death. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  L.  c. 


Another  35-cent  Dollar 

I  have  filled  about  1,4(X)  No.  .3  cans  Avith  tomatoes 
Avhich  were  produced  on  my  own  ground.  They  are 
hand-picked,  and  not  one  drop  of  water  other  than  the 
juice  of  the  tomatoes  was  put  into  the  cans.  The 
Avholesale  grocery  company  of  this  city  offered  me  today 
$1.50  per  dozen  cans,  which  are  sold  to  retailers  at 
$2.20  and  are  retailed  at  25  cents  each,  or  $3  per  dozen. 

I  paid  six  cents  each  for  the  cans,  and  tomatoes,  Avhen 
packed,  were  worth  75  cents  per  half  bushel.  It  cost' 
me  about  16  cents  per  can  to  pack,  including  coal,  labels 
and  labor,  and  I  am  now  offered  1214  cents  per  can. 
This  wholesale  company  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds 
in  .lohnstown  and  has  very  recently  started  business  in 
Altoona.  One  stockholder  told  me  he  put  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  $200,  upon  Avhich  he  received  6  per  cent  from  the 
start,  and  has  received  for  (^hristmas  presents  already 
14  shares  of  stock  valued  at  $50  per  share,  and  receives 
0  per  cent  annually  on  this  watered  stock. 

A  number  of  farmers  about  here  are  quitting  the 
farms  and  going  to  mills  and  mines,  Av'here  the  wages 
are  much  higher;  many  boys  receive  $5  to  $7  per  day. 
The  city  folks  are  still  hammering  the  farmers  about  the 
high  prices,  but  I  would  like  to  see  the  farmer  who  can 
make  the  Avages  that  are  paid  in  the  city,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  he  labors  about  eight  hours  more 
each  day  than  the  city  man.  FRED  UEILMAN. 

Pennsylvania. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  Dawn  of  Liberty 


Around  the  world  truth  speaks  in  new 
found  voices; 

'J'lio  darkness  flees  and  all  the  world  re¬ 
joices.  , 

'The  people’s  God  has  heard  the  peoples 
plea ; 

It  is  th(>  dawn — the  dawn  of  liberty. 


God  shakes  all  thrones;  the  jewelled 
crowns  are  falling. 

“To  serve,  to  serve  — this  is  the  clear 
cry  calling. 

'The  hosts  of  earth  shall  see  a  world  set 
free ; 

It  is  the  dawn— the  dawn  of  liberty. 


Xo  longer  shall  the  war  lords  strike  with 

terror ;  ■,  r 

'The  end  has  come  for  darkness  and  tor 
error.  , 

The  light  of  truth  shall  rest  on  land  and 
sea ; 

It  is  the  dawn — the  dawn  of  liberty. 

—Thomas  ('urtis  (Mark,  in  'The  l.iving 
( Miurch. 

A  NEW  sugar  substitute  devised  by  an 
Italian  scientist  is  graiie  syrup,  which  re¬ 
sembles  honey  in  consistency.  It  is  said 
tliat  this  form  of  grape  sugar  will  be  espe- 
<  ially  useful  in  preserving,  and  in  flavor¬ 
ing  fruit  .syrups  and  non-alcoholic  bev¬ 
erages. 

if 

().\E  of  our  friends  says  that  when  a 
bedspread  is  too  thin  and  worn  for  fur¬ 
ther  use,  she  cuts  it  up  and  uses  the  best 
portions  for  bath  towels',  crocheting  an 
edge  all  around.  'They  are  soft  and  ab¬ 
sorbent  and  give  good  service. 


Insertion  in  Filet  Crochet 

Chain  .MO.  (Ch.  2,  miss  2.  1  d.  c.  into 
ne.\t  will  be  called  one  space,  for  brevity. 
Every  M  d.  c.  will  be  called  one  block.) 

First  Itow — 1  d.  c.  into  (ith  st.  of  ch., 
1  block,  a  spaces.  1  block,  1  space.  1  block, 
1  space,  .5  ch.  'Turn. 

Second  Itow — 1  d.  c.  into  d.  c.  of  last 
row.  1  block,  1  space.  1  block,  1  space,  .M 
blocks,  1  space,  1  block,  1  space,  a  ch. 
'rurn. 

'JMiird  Row — 1  d.  c.  into  d.  c.  of  last 
row,  1  block'T  1  space,  1  block,  1  space,  M 
blocks,  1  space,  1  block.  1  space,  a  ch. 
Turn. 

Fourth  Row — 1  d.  <•.  into  d.  c.  of  last 
row,  1  block,  .’j  spaces,  I  block,  1  space,  1 
block.  1  si)ace,  ch.  'Turn. 

Fifth  Row — 1  d.  c.  into  d.  c.  of  last 


to  handle  pull  very  fast  and  as  long  as 
you  can  until  it  gets  hard,  then  cut  in 
small  pieces.  'To  have  it  become  creamy, 
put  in  a  warm  place  and  in  two  or  three 
days  it  will  be  dry  and  not  sticky. 

Maple  Fudge. — ^Two  cups  maple  sugar, 
one-half  cup  cream,  one  half  cup  chopped 
nuts.  Boil  the  sugar  and  cream  until  they 
make  a  soft  ball  when  dropi)ed  in  water. 
Remove  from  the  stove,  put  in  the  nuts 
and  beat  until  cool.  Pour  on  plates  and 
when  cold  cut  in  squares. 

iNlaple  Snowflakes.  —  Two  cups  m.-iple 
syrup,  white  of  one  egg.  one-half  cup 
chopped  nuts.  Boil  the  syrup  until  it 
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'It  err 


Design  for  Insertion  in  Filet  Crochet 


I.\  the  dearth  of  reliable  dyes,  those 
who  wish  to  color  carpet  rags  will  get  a 
good  orange  shade  from  boiled  onion  skins. 
'This  is  an  old-fashioned  dye,  which  used 
to  be  used  especially  for  Easter  eggs. 

\Txkgak  left  from  pickles  should  be 
bottled  and  then  used  in  salad  dressings. 
'JMie  flavor  is  excellent  for  this  use.  Rem¬ 
nants  of  pickle  can  be  made  into  sauce 
for  use  with  boiled  beef  or  mutton.  Drain 
the  |)ickle  from  vinegar,  chop,  and  then 
add  to  cream  sauce  when  it  is  thickened 
and  ready  to  take  from  the  fire.  We  use 
this  in  place  of  caper  sauce  with  boiled 
mutton. 

Irish  potato  scone  made  with  rye  flour 
is  excellent  hot,  and  will  help  out  on  a 
“wheatless”  day.  'Place  in  a  mixing 
howl  one  cup  of  creamy  cold  mashed  po¬ 
tatoes.  Add  one  cupful  and  a  half  of  rye 
flour,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  .salt  and  two 
teasi)oonfuls  of  baking  powder.  Rub  in 
with  the  finger  tips  a  scant  ta'blespoonful 
of  clarified  beef  driiiping  and  wet  with 
cold  sweet  milk  to  a  dough  that  can  be 
handled.  Handle  as  little  as  pos.sible ; 
roll  out  lightly  on  the  broad  board  ;  shape 
into  a  circle  !ind  lay  in  a  greased  pan. 
(''ut  in  wedge-shaiied  pieces,  brush  over 
with  a  little  melted  butter  and  bake  in  a 
(juiek  oven  until  crisp  and  brown.  'This 
cake  is  to  be  split  open  and  .served  with 
butter.  Old-fashioned  English  j)otato 
scones  are  shortened  with  beef  suet  chop- 
1)0(1  to  a  powder ;  they  call  for  one  cup 
warm  mashed  potato,  two  cups  flour  into 
which  one  teaspoonful  baking  powder  has 
b(mn  sifted,  and  one  cup  of  powdered  beef 
suet,  a  little  sugar.  Mold  into  round  bis¬ 
cuits,  bake  in  a  quick  oven  and  s('rve  hot. 
'They  are  very  good  with  mon'  sugar,  cui'- 
rants  and  shredded  candied  peel  added. 

* 

When  getting  dinner  there  are  always 
some  pans,  kettles,  bowls  or  spoons  that 
are  out  of  use  before  all  is  dished,  aud 
the  sink  becomes  sufficiently  piled  with 
soilwl  utensils  to  discourage  the  dish¬ 
washer  before  dinner  is  over.  It  is  our 
plan  to  wash  such  articles  as  we  go  along ; 
there  are  always  odd  minutes  during  the 
progress  of  dinner-getting,  while  one  waits 
for  a  vegetable  to  finish  cooking,  or  for 
.some  tardy  person,  and  it  is  quite  as  rest¬ 
ful  to  use  this  time  in  “washing  up”  as  in 
wishing  everything  w'as  ready.  If  the 
supply  of  hot  w'ater  is  not  large,  there  is 
time  during  the  meal  to  heat  more.  There 
is  a  great  comfort,  after  a  meal,  in  re¬ 
flecting  that  all  the  cooking  vessels  are 
ready  to  put  away,  aud  that  there  is  only 
the  crockery  to  wash. 


row.  1  block.  1  space,  1  block,  u  spaces,  1 
block,  1  si)ace,  .5  ch.  'Turn. 

.Sixth  Row — 1  d.  c.  into  d.  c.  of  last 
row,  1  block,  1  space,  3  blocks,  1  space,  1 
'Turn. 

.Seventh  Row — 1  d.  c.  into  d.  c.  of  last 
row,  1  block,  1  space,  3  blocks,  1  space,  1 
block,  1  space,  1  block,  1  space,  5  ch. 
'Turn. 

Eighth  Row — 1  d.  e.  into  d,  c.  of  last 
row.  1  block,  1  space,  1  block,  5  spaces, 
1  block,  1  space,  5  ch.  Turn. 

Repeat  from  the  first  row  for  the 
length  desired. 

EUZARKTII  M’SPABRAN. 


Sugarless  Candies 

Maple  Sugar  Candy. — ^Two  cups  maple 
sugar,  two  cups  maple  syrup,  one-half  tea¬ 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


ns.")  Design  for  Eni- 
!)474  Snri)liee  Hloiise,  broidering  an  Ann 
.S4  to  42  bust.  I’rice  nag.  Driee  10  eents. 
1!)  cents. 


cents. 

n.oSS  Olrl’s  Itunga-  O.o.oO  Four  -  Plec(. 
low  Apron,  8  to  14  .skirt,  24  to  32 
years.  Price  10  waist.  I’rice  1.1 
cents.  cents. 


spoon  cream  of  tartar,  lump  of  butter  size 
of  a  walnut,  one  tablespoou  of  vinegar. 
Boil  until  it  will  crackle,  or  is  brittle 
when  put  in  water.  'Take  off  aud  pour  on 
buttered  plates  to  cool.  When  cool  enough 


spins  a  thread,  take  from  the  stove  and 
add  to  the  beaten  white  of  egg.  Beat  un¬ 
til  nearly  cool  and  add  the  nuts.  'When 
quite  stiff  drop  in  size  of  candies  desired 
on  oiled  paper. 

Nut  aud  Fruit  Bonbons. — Oue  cup  nut 
meats,  oue  cup  raisins,  one-half  cup  cocoa- 
nut,  four  figs.  Put  all  together  through 
a  meat  chopper.  Either  press  oil  a  flat 
surface,  cut  into  squares  and  wrap  iu  wax 
paper,  or  form  in  balls,  dip  in  melted 
chocolate  and  place  on  wax  paper  to 
cool.  EEIZAUETH  CHAMBERS. 

Potato  Bread 

Pare  and  boil  about  32  small  potatoes, 
or  four  large  cups  when  mashed.  Add 
salt,  one  pint  cold  water,  and  one  com¬ 
pressed  yeast  cake,  dissolved  in  half  a 
cup  of  warm  water.  Stir  all  together 
Add  the  cold  water  to  potatoes  immedi¬ 
ately  after  mashing,  which  makes  the 
right  warmth  needed  for  raising.  Put 
into  the  bread  pan  nine  good  cups  of  flour 
ami  sift  the  potato  mixture  into  it  through 
a  flour  .sifter.  (One  can  u.se  a  potato 
ricer  or  any  other  sifter,  but  I  u.se  a  flour 
.sifter,  which  works  (luickly  and  pulverizes 
the  potato.)  Knead  all  together  until 
dough  sticks  to  pan.  *lt  will  be  very  stiff 
at  first,  but  will  gradually  work  moist. 
Let  rise  until  light,  which  is  .seven  or 
eight  hours  under  good  couditions.  I*ut 
into  bread  pans  and  let  rise  until  double 
in  hulk.  Bake  oue  hour.  'This  recipe 
will  make  three  good-sized  loaves,  aud  is 
economical,  quickly  made,  and  good,  keep¬ 
ing  moist  up  to  the  last  bit. 

MRS.  F.  K.  1>. 

Corn  Sticks ;  Pumpkin  Butter 

Someone  asks  for  a  recipe  for  corn- 
sticks.  'The  following  makes  delicious 
ones,  and  if  properly  baked  will  be  golden 
brown  on  all  sides.  'To  two  cups  corn- 
meal  use  cups  buttermilk,  two  eggs, 
one  teaspoon  salt,  oue  tablespoou  soda, 
one  tablespoon  shortening.  Add  all  of 
ingredients  to  the  corumeal,  beating  the 
eggs  in  last.  Pour  mixture  into  hot 
slightly  greas(‘d  corn-stick  pan  aud  bake 
in  hot  oven. 

Another  recipe  that  is  both  timely  aud 
economical  is  that  for  making  pumpkin 
butter.  Cook  the  pumpkin  as  for  making 
pies,  aud  to  each  cup  of  cooked  pumpkin 
add  two  scant  cups  of  molasses.  Cook  to 
the  desired  thickness  and  season  with 
ground  cinnamon.  'This  makes  a  splendid 
substitute  for  jams  and  jellies,  a  delight¬ 
ful  and  uutritious  spread  for  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  lunch  basket  aud  satisfies  our  de¬ 
sire  for  sweets  without  the  use  of  sugar 
while  that  commodity  is  so  .scarce  and 
high.  EIT.NICE  E.  PENNY. 


December  29,  1917 
Home-ground  Entire  Wheat  Flour 

We  are  using  entire  wheat  bread  for 
three  months,  and  find  it  better,  whole- 
.somer  and  more  economical  than  any 
other  kiud  tried  before.  We  use  a  hard 
Wiut('r  wheat,  but  1  have  uo  experience 
with  other  kinds.  Our  grinder  is  a  grist 
mill  (cost  $3.65).  It  is  rather  heavy 
grinding,  aud  we  crack  the  wheat  first, 
unscrewing  the  bolts,  then  screwing  them 
tighter,  grinding  real  fine.  'Three  quarts  of 
wheat  will  make  four  quarts  of  meal,  aud 
it  tak(>s  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  grind  it. 
My  recipe  is  a  very  economical  oue,  n.s 
we  have  to  economize  on  fat  and  milk. 
Having  no  room  that  is  warm  over  night, 
I  u.se  the  quick  method  for  raising: 

Dissolve  three  cakes  of  soft  yeast  iu 
one  quart  lukewarm  water  and  one  table¬ 
spoon  molas.sps.  After  15  minutes  pour 
this  over  the  flour,  add  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  .‘(alt  and  one  pint  warm  water,  aud 
mix  it  five  minutes  iu  the  bread-mixer. 
I  think  kneading  this  dough  by  hand 
must  be  very  heavy.  Most  times  iu 
kneading  I  add  a  little  more  warm  water. 
'The  dough  must  be  real  soft.  I  let  it  rise 
for  two  hours  in  a  warm  place,  knead  it 
down,  mixing  again  .some  warm  water,  as 
entii-e  wheat  flour  absorbs  water  slowly. 
It  is  now  put  in  the  tins  and  plac(>d  in  a 
warm  place.  I  always  put  it  iu  the 
upper  closet  of  the  stove.  lYith  a  big 
nail  I  jirick  each  loaf  six  or  nine  times  to 
prevent  a  hollow  crust.  After  an  hour’s 
rising  it  is  baked  iu  a  good  warm  oven 
for  oue  liour.  Four  quarts  flour  will  give 
five  loavo.s. 

For  the  last  two  weeks  I  have  used  a 
perpetual  yeast  that  brings  my  three 
yeast  cakes  back  to  one.  and  it  seems  to 
work  all  right.  Here  it  is:  Boil  four 
potatoes  iu  three  pints  of  water.  Take 
tliem  out  and  mash  them.  Dissolve  three 
cakes  yeast  in  the  lukewarm  potato  water. 
After  dissolving,  mix  the  mashed  pota¬ 
toes.  put  the  liquid  in  a  half-gallon  jar, 
and  keep  warm  for  six  hours  at  least. 
Take  all  the  liquid  out  except  one  teacui), 
])our  next  day  the  lukewarm  potato  water 
from  dinner  in  the  jar  aud  iu  mi.xing 
the  dough  take  out  the  liquid  except  one 
cup ;  add  one  tablespoon  molasses  and 
one  yeast  cake  and  dissolve.  'They  claim 
that  you  can  go  on  iu  this  way  for  months 
MR.S.  AV.  J.  SCIIEPP-CORNELIS.SEN. 

Paper  Beads 

Among  new  ideas  in  faneywork  are 
paper  beads,  though  no  one,  looking  at 
them,  would  realize  their  humble  origin, 
for  they  look  like  the  gaily-painted  spin¬ 
dle-shaped  porcelain  beads  used  to  make 
elaborate  iiecklacedJ  Colored  magazine 
covers  are  especially  desirable  as  the 
paper  is  firm,  aud  when  rolled  up  irregu¬ 
lar  streaks  of  color  are  shown,  pictures 
and  print  being  blended  together.  The 
method  of  making  is  very  simple.  'IMie 
diagram  shown  is  five  inches  long  from 
straight  edge  to  point,  and  IVt  inches 
wide  at  the  broader  end.  The  broad  end 
is  rolled  in,  the  gradual  narrowing  jiro- 


Diagram  of  Paper  Bead 


ducing  the  spindle  shape  as  it  is  rolled. 
Cut  magazine  covers  or  other  paper,  cdI- 
ored  especially,  according  to  triangle  dia- 
gi-am,  being  sure  to  get  top  straiglit. 
Then  roll  on  hatpin  tightly,  being  careful 
to  roll  straight.  Then  unroll  aud  juit 
paste  on,  rerolling  tightly  to  form  bead. 
String,  put  shellac  on  each  bead,  and  hang 
up  to  dry.  using  17  of  these  beads  to  the 
string.  Betwe(‘u  each  paper  bead  put 
three  round  beads  of  some  kind,  one  large 
and  two  small.  String  them  on  a  .strong 
linen  thread  and  tie.  This  makes  an  at¬ 
tractive  gift  for  the  holidays.  At  the  re¬ 
cent  war  relief  bazaar  in  New  York.  Hero 
I.aiid.  there  were  some  very  beautiful 
necklaces  of  paper  beads.  Wallpaper  is 
sometimes  u.sed  for  this  purpose.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  their  use  iu  necklaces,  these  beads 
may  be  made  into  friuges  or  tassels  to 
trim  the  ever-needed  knittiug  bags. 

Those  who  make  the  least  noise  do  the 
most  work.  An  engine  that  expends  all 
Its  steam  in  whistling  has  nothing  left 
with  which  to  turn  the  wheels. — Charles 
Wagner. 


Rural  New  YorRer 
This  Sale  BooKlet  is  Free 


TORPEDO  SOCKS 


5K600  — Medium  weiRhfc 

Torpedo  Work  Socks  of 
twisted  cotton  yarn.  Abso¬ 
lutely  seamless.  Extra  Jieavy 
three-ply  heels  and  toes. 
COLORS:  blue  mixture  or 
brown  mixture.  ONE 
T.ARGE  SIZE.  Sold  only  in 
bundles  of  6  pairs.  Weight 
per  dozen  1  Vi  pounds. 

SALE  PRICE,  y,  ^  ^ 
6  pairs  for 

Postage  3(i  extra. 


HENS  ARMY  SHOE 


630  K  2604— Men’s  Army- 
style  Shoo  of  tougli,  but 
pliai)le  selected  Tan  l.eatlier. 
Made  over  the  regulation 
y.  S.  Army  Munson  last. 
Heavy  weight  leather  .solo 
.with  genuine  Goodyear  welt 
IJiand-sowcd  process.  SIZKS: 
5  to  11:  widths,  D  and  E. 
SALE  PRICE, 

Postage  lOji  ex.  oO 


damask 


jS  4  3  K  4  5  4—  Kiii: 
\Bleachod  All  Liner 
\  Da_ma.sk,  00  inciioi 
wide.  Well  woven 
and  serviceable. 
_  \  A-ssorted  floral 
^  \  patterns. 

\  SALE  PRICE, 


Post,  pee 
yd.  2ji  ex. 


WE  offer  every  reader  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker — we  offer  YOU 
a  cash  saving  of  one  dollar,  two  dollars  or  more— on  things 
you  are  sure  to  buy  during  January  and  February — things  to 
wear  or  for  your  home. 

This  saving  is  as  actual  as  money,  as  real  as  CASH,  itself ! 

Simply  writing  for  your  free  copy  of  this  Booklet  will  mean  an  actual 
cash  gain  to  you — because  this  January  and  February  Sale  offers  many 
things  AT  THE  LOWER  PRICES  OF  A  YEAR  AGO. 

Here  is  the  reason: 

This  January  and  February  Sale  Is  held  by  the  “NATIONAL” 
every  year. 

We  started  buying  for  this  Sale  one  year  ahead.  Many 
things  we  bought  months  ago  at  lower  than  present  day  prices. 
And  every  bit  of  the  saving  in  price  goes  to  YOU. 

The  prices  on  nearly  every  article  in  this  Booklet 
will  be  five,  ten  or  twenty  per  cent,  higher,  the 
day  after  this  sale  closes — February  28th. 

This  Booklet  offers  you  genuine  Amoskeag  yarn-dyed  Gingham  at 
10  yards  for  $1.09.  The  price  at  the  Amoskeag  Mills  today  is  per 

yard.  That  is  a  real  cash  saving ! 

The  man’s  shirt  pictured  on  this  page  at  63  cents  can  not  be  made 
today  for  63  cents.  The  Sale  includes  a  full  line  of  men’s  dress  shirts, 
work  shirts,  flannel  shirts,  that  are  equally  big  bargains. 

It  offers  big  bargains  in  Shoes — for  men,  women  and  children. 

It  offers  big  bargains  in  new  Spring  Styles  in  Waists,  Dresses,  Coats 
and  Skirts — everything  to  wear  for  Man,  Woman,  Boy  and  Girl. 

We  want  every  reader  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to 
have  a  copy^of  this  booklet,  because  we  want  to  get 
acquainted  with  all  of  you. 

Two  million  five  hundred  thousand  of  these  Sale  Booklets  are  being 
published.  And  all  are  going  to  our  actual  customers — excepting  only 
the  Booklets  held  for  The  Rural  New-Yorker  readers. 

One  Sale  Booklet  is  being  held  for  you.  One  Booklet, 
your  opportunity  for  Saving,  is  held  here  for  you. 
Don’t  YOU  fail  to  write  now  for  your  Free  copy. 


7K859 — Wa.shable  White  Cotton 
Crei)e  Envelope  Chemise  trimmed 
with  lace.  Buttoned  flap.  SIZES: 
34  to  44  bust.  o  rx  , 

SALE  PRICE, 

Postage  extra. 


33K97 — Men’s  Coat-style] 
Negligee  Shirt  of  fine,' 
evenly  woven  Strii)ed  Per¬ 
cale.  Guaranteed  fast  color. 
J.,aundered  neck-band  and 
laundered  cuffs.  Standard 
sizes.  WHITE,  with  as¬ 
sorted  colored  strijms. 
SIZES:  14  to  17  inches  neck¬ 
band — in  half  sizas.  Collar 
and  tie  not  included. 

SALE  PRICE,  rjo  ^ 
Postage  3)1  extra.  Oo^ 


22K1130— C 


reepers  of 
Blue-and-White  Striped  Per¬ 
cale  or  Cadet  Blue  Cham- 
bray  Linene.  Elastic  at 
knees;  buttons  acro.ss  bot¬ 
tom.  SIZES:  6  months,  1 
and  2  years.  Give  age 
and  color  desired. 

SALE  PRICE, 
Postage  extra. 


7  K  9  4 — N  ew  style  sleeve¬ 
less  Slip-Over  Gown  of  flue, 
soft  Lingerie  Batiste  with 
front  hand-embroidered  in 
pastel  colors.  Hemstitched 
.tailored  flnLsh.  COLORS: 
white  or  pink.  34  to  44  bust. 

SALE  PRICE, 
Postage  3{‘  extra.  \9o<p 


National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co. 

273  West  24-  Street'  ' '  New  York  City 
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KRAUSE 

Dairy  Feed 

Contains  all  the  food  value  of  high 
priced,  home  grown  grains,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  mixture  of  ten  differ¬ 
ent  ingredients  and  a  scientifically 
balanced  ration.  It  makes  your 
cows  bigger  milk  producers  and 
keeps  them  healthy  and  hearty. 

Krause  Dairy  Feed  is  used  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  successful  dairymen  who 
have  learned  that  it  does  not  pay  to 
depend  entirely  upon  their  own  efforts 
to  secure  a  properly  balanced  ration. 
They  know  that  “The  Krause  Way” 
is  accurate  and  gets  definite  results. 

Feed  “Krause”  this  winter.  Write  at 
once  for  free  sample,  also  handy  pock¬ 
et  record  book.  Name  your  dealer 

Chas.  A.  Krause  Milling  Co., 
3702  Burnham  St.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


HOGS  ADVANCE 
200  PER  CENT 


Buyers  at  Chicago  are  paying  as  high 
as  18(^_  per  pound  for  live  hogs,  the  highest 
price  in  history.  Compared  with  two  years 
ago,  this  is  an  advance  of  200%.  The  de¬ 
mand  is  strong  and  sure  to  continue.  Here  is  the 
opportunity  of  a  lifetime  to  secure  big  returns. 

Feed  your  pigs 

Reichard’s  Digester  Tankage 

and  watch  em  grow  into  dollars.  This  superior  brand  of  tankage  supplies  the  necessary  mus¬ 
cle  and  bone-building  materials  lacking  in  all  grain  feeds.  It  insures  health,  perfect  digestion 
quick  and  even  development  and  makes  big  profits  sure.  You  can’t  afford  to  do  without  it. 

the  sensational  Berkshire  boar  shown  above— Majestic  Mammoth  229500— weighed  407  lbs 
at  seven  months  of  age.  He  was  bred  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Carter.  West  Chester.  Pa.,  who  regular’y 
ted  him  Reichard  s  Digester  Tankage.  ^  j 

IVrtte  for  Samples  of  tankage .  prices  and  interesting  booklet,  FREE. 

ROBERT  A.  REICHARD  15  W.  Lawrence  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 


Build  with  Natco 

A  Hollow  Tile  that’s  fire-safe,  wind,  weather  and  ver¬ 
min  proof.  Natco  buildings  “Last  for  Generations” 
— save  painting  and  repairs.  The  glazed  walls  are 
as  easy  to  keep  clean  as  the  household  crockery.  Re¬ 
duced  repair,  coal  and  insurance  bills  make  Natco 
buildings  truly  economical.  Ask  your  building 

supply  dealer  for  jfree  building 

—  ]» _ plans,  but  write  direct  for 

new  illustrated  "Nat- 
“  '  ‘  on  the  Farm” 

book — 1918  Edi¬ 
tion— It’s 
free ! 

27  Fs.ctories  assure  a  toide  and  economical 
distribution. 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company,- 1121  Fulton  Bldg.,  Pituburgh,  Pa. 


MINERAl-'"o’il? 
HEAVE^^ars 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free 


Will  Ruin  . . 

Vour  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

■  END  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  fourth  A«e.,  Pittsburg,  Pu,  S 

THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS  | 

that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 

Roar,  have  Thick  Wind 
or  Choke-down,  can  be 
reduced  with 


yVBSORBINE 


also  other  Bunches  or  Swellings.  No  blister, 
no  hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Eco¬ 
nomical — only  a  few  drops  required  at  an  ap¬ 
plication.  $2  per  bottle  delivered.  Book  3  M  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind,  reduces  Cysts,  Wens,  Painful, 
Swollen  Veins  and  Ulcers. $1  and  ^2  a  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Book  “Evidence”  free. 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


M’ill  5’ou  pay  pi-e.sent  high  grain 

prices  and  let  more  than  half  the 
feed  turn  to  manure?  An  ailing  cow 
doesn’t  always  show  it.  Vital  orgam5 
may  be  out  of  kilter,  wasting  more 
tlian  producing.  Stop  this  waste  and 
get  your  money’s  wortli  out  of  every 
pourd  of  grain.  With  your  regular 
feeds  put  a  pinch  of 

.  .  CARPENTER’S 

Nutriotone 

Nature's  tonic  made  from  nature's 
tonic  herbs.  Keeps  cows  in  topiiolcli 
shape  ill  nature's  way.  Pure  and 
concentrated.  Goes  far  and  costs 
ver.v  little.  For  over  40  years  en¬ 
dorsed  and  used  by  thousands  of  big 
stockmen. 


en-  S 


Our  Free  Trial  Offer 


has  no  strings  attaciied. 
today.  A  postal  will  do. 


Scud  for  it 


^  w. 

1^  Box  50 

m 


D.  CARPENTER  CO. 

Syracuse.  N.  Y 

miitiiiiiMiiiuimiMuiiiutniiiiK^ 


Books  Worth  Buying 

Plant  Diseases,  Massee .  1.60 

Landscape  Gardening,  Maynard,.,,  1.50 

Clovers,  Shaw  .  1.00 

How  Crops  Grow,  Johnson .  1.50 

Celery  Culture,  Beattie . 60 

Greenhouse  Construction,  Taft .  1.50 

THE  BUBAL  NE'W-YOBKEB, 

333  'WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YOBK. 


Don’t  take  chances  ■with  spavin,  splint, 
/curb,  ringbone,  bony  growths,  swellings 
’or  an]/  form  of  lameness.  Use  the  old 
reliable  remedy— 

KendalPs 

Spavin 
T  reatment 

Its  power  is  testiticd 
to  by  thousniKis  of 
liser.s.'  At  druggists 
h.lO  a"  liottie:  6  for 
ii.riO,  .Ask  your  drug¬ 
gist  for  book."  treatise 
on  the  Uoi’se.”  AVrite 


Dr.  B.  1.  Kendall  Ca* 
Enosburg  Falls^  Vt. 


Live  Stock  and 


Heifers  for  a  Calf  Club 

The  picture  given  below  shows  a  car 
of  heifers  (.^0)  purchased  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  members  of  Rarnesville,  ( >..  Cow 
Testing  Association,  for  the  Roys'  and 
Girls’  Calf  Club,  organized  by  Mr.  Fen¬ 
tress  of  Knightstown.  Ind.  The  local 
bank  at  the  above  town  finances  the  en¬ 
terprise.  Each  boy  or  girl  selects  from  a 
box  (containing  each  calf's  miinber)  a 
number.  This  is  taken  to  the  bank,  where 
they  find  the  price  of  calf  bearing  their 
number.  They  are  then  given  a  note, 
payable  in  three  years,  for  the  amount, 
the  father  of  the  hoy  or  girl  going  on  the 


South  simply  from  his  ability  to  make 
good  on  the  abundant  forage  crops  they 
can  raise  the  year  round.  There  are 
thou.sands  of  Duroc  herds  in  the  Gulf  and 
.Atlantic  Coast  States  now  where  there 
were  tens  five  years  ago.  The  popular" 
breed  of  a  few  years  ago  is  fast  disap¬ 
pearing  and  the  D^iroc's  other  competitors 
cannot  compare  wdth  him  in  numbers 
raised.  The  patronage  of  the  American 
Duroc  Association  from  New  York,  Xew 
.Jersey  and  Xew  England  States  has 
doubled  in  the  jiast  two  years — a  suffi¬ 
cient  evidence  that  the  farmers  of  that 
locality  have  found  the  other  breeds  lack- 


Carload  of  Heifers  for  Boys’  and  Girls’  Calf  Club 


note  as  security.  At  the  end  of  tlie 
tliree  years  ea<’h  is  supposed  to  have  fin¬ 
ished  paying  for  the  calf.  The  boy  or 
girl  whose  cow  makes  the  best  record  re¬ 
ceives  a  prize,  .so  that,  in  addition  to  the 
reward,  they  liave  the  cow  and  offspring 
for  their  efforts,  besides  the  consciousness 
of  having  done  something  worth  wliile. 

C.  E.  BUNDY. 


Why  Raise  the  Duroc  Hog  ? 

Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  tlic 
various  letters  from  your  corresiiondents 
regarding  tin*  merits  of  tlie  .several  breeds 
of  swine.  Wliat  they  write  is  ab.solute 
truth  and  cannot  he  denied,  viz.,  that  the 
Rerkshires  have  been  good  winners  in  car¬ 
load  lots  at  the  International,  and  that 
the  Polands  have  been  single  winners 
and  grand  cliam  pious  very  frequently, 
wliile'  there  .seems  to  lie  an  absence  of 
glory  from  this  great  show  as  far  as  the 
Duroc  is  concerned,  wlieii  it  comes  to  tlie 
placing  of  purple  ribbons  on  single  ani¬ 
mals  or  carload  lots.  However,  Durocs 
liave  been  well  up  among  the  tops  in  car¬ 
loads  and  in  carcass  tests  in  this  greatest 
of  all  shows  a  good  many  times.  <  )ne  of 
oiir  Ohio  breeders  won  three  of  the  five 
prizes  offered  one  year  in  light  carcass 
clas.s,  tests  of  his  Durocs  standing  uni¬ 
formly  high  all  the  way  through  that  par¬ 
ticular  show.  Rut  this  show,  or  any 
other  is  not  the  final  test  of  a  hog's  supe¬ 
riority.  The  fact  that  ni'ore  than  GO  iier 
cent  of  the  hogs  tliat  come  to  the  market 
are  Ilurocs.  a  fact  established  by  an  ac¬ 
tual  count  of  the  yards,  men  covering  a 
period  of  several  weeks,  is  more  to  the 
lioint.  ’I'lie  man  wiio  buys  or  raises  tlie 
feed  for  tlie  great  majority  of  hogs  that 
coiiK’  over  the  scales  in  the  11  principal 
markets  of  this  country  is  the  man  whose 
testimony  as  to  tlie  best  feeding  liog  is 
worth  its  weight  in  gold.  The  ''jay”  car¬ 
toon  referring  to  the  fanner  do<>s  not  in¬ 
clude  the  man  who  feeds  live  stock  for  a 
living.  He  has  no  semblance  of  a  “.jay,” 
nor  can  you  put  anything  over  on  him. 
He  knows  the  test,  and  is  the  man  of 
whom  it  was  said  ‘'The  meat  animal  is 
fattened  by  the  eye  of  the  feeder.’’ 

Outside  the  great  corn  and  liog  bolt  of 
this  United  States  the  Duroc  has  also 
taken  tlie  lead  in  the  past  few  years.  He 
has  become  tlie  most  iioiiular  hog  ia  the 


iiig  in  some  characteristics  that  the  Duioc 
supplies.  The  hog  is  not  primarily  a 
grazing  animal,  but  the  more  iiounds  you 
can  put  on  liim  with  forage  the  cheaper 
ho  gets  to  market,  and  the  more  profit 
the  grower  has,  whether  he  lives  in  the 
corn  belt  or  in  another  part  of  these 
United  States.  Durocs  have  stood  tlie 
test  in  competition  with  the  Polands  in 
tlie  corn  belt  where  corn  is  the  great  fat- 
tener.  They  liave  made  good  where  a 
hog  is  needed  to  come  to  market  on  iittle 
or  no  corn.  And  they  are  making  good 
in  every  corner  of  the  T’nited  States 
where  any  kind  of  meat  animal  can  he 
produced.  f.  s.  s.WDACUii-at. 

X'ew  York. 


Dogs  at  the  Stock  Show 

At  the  International  stock  sliow  lield 
in  Chicago,  more  dogs  of  <lifferenr  kinds 
came  in  with  the  herds  tliis  ymir  than  in 
any  other  witliin  memory.  In  .scores  of 
instances  a  dog  in  the  car  took  the  place 
of  man  in  watcliing  tlie  animals,  and  also 
evil-minded  liiunans,  to  make  tliem  keep 
tlieir  distance.  Tliis  is  the  testimony  of 
the  iierdsmen,  who  are  as  jiarticular  alioiit 
taking  good  care  of  the  dog  as  tliey  are 
of  any  animal  in  tlie  lierd.  so  wliile  it  is 
now  and  always  will  he  proper  to  <’oii- 
demn  a  worthless  canine,  they  will  have 
to  liave  credit  for  what  they  are  doing 
in  these  times  of  crying  need. 

The  owners  of  herds  and  tlieir  herds¬ 
men  agree  as  to  the  value  of  a  dog  witli 
the  show  herd.  Cars  loaded  witli  valu¬ 
able  animals  liave  been  left  sidely  in 
charge  of  the  dog,  and  the  same  kind  of 
guard  is  loft  with  the  herd  in  a  sliow. 
Tiiey  seem  to  sleep  with  an  eye  oiien  ami 
strangers  are  not  allowed  to  get  too 
close.  I’epper,  a  purebred  coacli  dog. 
lias  twice  followed  lierds  of  liogs  on  trips 
tliat  took  him  to  every  State  making 
claims  of  stock  raising.  She  is  a  young 
dog.  served  two  masters,  selling  for  higher 
jirices  each  time  sold.  Rloody  Peti'.  an 
.Airedale  raised  by  one  of  the  Chicago 
millionaire  farmers,  has  rendered  sncli 
good  .service  to  an  Iowa  hog  rai.ser  that 
fancy  prices  liave  several  times  been  re¬ 
fused  for  liini.  An  intelligent  collie  fid- 
lowed  a  herd  of  Angus  cattle  all  the  way 
from  the  State  of  Washington,  and  was 
on  duty  at  many  other  places  besides 
Chicago. 

A  Kentucky  sheep  man  had  six  very 
pretty  piqis  at  the  show.  They  belong  to 
the  Old  English  sheep  clog  tribe  and  at¬ 
tracted  a  great  deal  of  attention.  Other 
dogs  of  different  breeds,  mostly  collies, 
came  with  different  tribes  of  cattle,  hog.**, 
and  sheep,  and  even  fine  stallions  and 
the  mares  had  a  canine  guard. 

J.  L.  GUAFF. 
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Abscess 

We  have  a  cow  whose  jaw  was  in¬ 
jured  four  or  five  years  ago  by  striking 
her  head  against  a  heavy  cart  wheel  to 
which  she  was  hitched.  There  is  a  large 
bony  bunch  on  the  jaw  which  though 
very  unsightly,  gave  no  trouble  until  a 
year  and  a  half  ago,  when  small  sores 
began  to  come  one  after  another  which 
discharged  a  small  quantity  of  granular 
pus  after  which  they  appeared  to  heal. 
Last  March  a  bigger  one  opened,  dis¬ 
charging  nearly  a  cupful  of  pus.  A  vet¬ 
erinarian  in  the  nearest  city  sent  me 
something  to  remove  the  pus,  after  which 
the  sore  very  quickly  healed,  except  a 
very  small  place  which  would  open  oc¬ 
casionally  like  the  smaller  sores.  Later 
another  sore  gathered  under  the  eye,  not 
as  large  as  the  other.  The  veterinary  | 
opened  that,  and  we  treated  it  as  we  did  | 
the  others  and  in  a  very  short  time  it  | 
completely  healed,  as  did  also  all  the 
others  and  now  we  have  seen  no  return 
of  the  trouble  for  several  weeks.*  A  fine 
calf  was  born  May  5,  which  at  eight 
weeks,  dressed  158  lbs.  The  veteiunarian 
assured  us  the  milk  would  not  injure  the  ; 
calf,  and  that  after  the  sores  completely  j 
healed  the  milk  would  be  all  right  for  use  ; 
in  the  family,  and  that  she  would  make  j 
good  beef.  One  member  of  the  family  is 
not  satisfied  and  refuses  to  use  the  milk  ■ 
and  wnll  not  believe  that  the  cow  could 
be  used  for  beef.  We  have  a  calf  of  hers 
now,  and  shall  expect  another  of  her^  if 
we  can  get  one,  but  if  we  cannot  I  wish 
to  make  butter  from  her  milk  which  is 
very  rich.  If  milk  is  not  all  right  I  do  not 
wish  to  use  it.  What  is  your  opinion? 

Maine.  C.  F.  A, 

Have  the  cow  tested  with  tuberculin 
and  if  she  does  not  react,  thus  showing 
that  she  is  free  from  tuberculosis,  the 
milk  or  meat  safely  may  be  used.  Even 
were  she  affected  with  actinomycosis 
(lump  jaw)  milk  or  meat  would  be  safe 
for  use  as  long  as  the  cow  was  otherwise 
healthy,  in  good  flesh  and  without  fever 
and  not  showing  a  discharge  of  pus. 

A.  S.  A. 


Chronic  Bronchitis 

Two  Winters  ago  our  dog  was  sudden¬ 
ly  taken  with  a  coughing  spell,  that 
seemed  to  come  from  the  stomach.  He 
wmuld  cough  a  few  seconds  and  when  it 
seemed  he  would  choke,^  he  gave  a  hard 
cough  and  seemed  to  raise  phlegm.  After 
a  little  rest  he  repeated  the  act,  often 
putting  in  a  whole  night  that  way.  As 
he  sometimes  had  the  sniffles,  I  greased 
his  nose,  forehead  and  chest  with 
skunk’s  grease  or  camphorated 
oil.  After  a  week,  or  so,  he  would  i 
have  another  spell.  For  months  he  has 
not  had  any  attack,  but  for  the  past  3  | 
days,  he  has  had  spells  both  day  and  i 
night.  Is  it  possible  that  he  has  chronic  | 
throat  trouble,  as  he  has  a  tiny  lump  in 
his  throat?  When  a  year  old  we  gave 
him  small  chicken  bones  and  have  thought 
one  lodged  in  his  throat  and  caused  all 
the  trouble.  H.  6. 

New  York. 

The  symptoms  are  characteristic  of 
chronic  bronchitis  but  before  deciding 
that  it  is  present,  a  very  careful  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  mouth  and  throat  of  course 
should  be  made.  A  lodged  foreign  body, 
such  as  a  small  bone,  needle  or  pin  often 
causes  such  spells  of  spasmodic  coughing 
and  has  to  be  removed  by  means  of  for¬ 
ceps.  If  no  such  cause  is  found  present, 
treat  for  bronchitis  by  giving  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  glyco-heroin  (Smith)  three 
times  daily  and  oftener  if  the  cough¬ 
ing  is  severe.  At  such  times  confine  the 
dog  to  a  small  room  and  in  it  place  a  i 
kettle  of  steaming  hot  water  to  which  add 
a  tablespoonful  of  odl  of  eucalyptus.  Keep 
the  dog  dry  and  out  of  wet  damp  places. 
Feed  light,  laxative  feed.  A.  S.  A. 


Keep  More  Hogs. — ^We  live  here  in 
the  fruit  belt,  and  it  is  surprising  what  a 
great  number  of  farmers  are  not  even  pro¬ 
ducing  pork  for  their  own  consumption. 
Occasionally,  we  ask  one  why  not,  and 
the  only  excuse  that  he  can  give  is  that 
feed  is  too  high  and  the  bother  is  too 
great.  The  latter  is  the  real  excuse,  after 
all,  for  on  practically  every  one  of  these 
places  the  waste  would  carry  two  or  three 
pigs  and  the  amount  of  extra  feed  to  be 
bought  is  negligible.  We  find  that  the 
most  of  these  farmers  are  too  much  ad¬ 
dicted  to  gasoline  locomotion  to  be  on 
hand  when  the  pigs  need  attention.  The 
price  of  pork  has  soared  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  every  farm  ought  to  have  ^e 
or  more  pigs,  as  in  the  days  of  old.  We 
don’t  know  of  any  animal  which  vail  re¬ 
turn  as  much  for  the  feed  and  attention 
given  to  him  as  the  pig. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  cloverdale  farm. 


AYRSHIRES 


A  mfwmjv  A  f  O  of  both  sexes 

ANIMALS  FOR  SALE 

Run  mostly  light.  $75  and  np.  Top-notch 
l)reediug;  everything  guaranteed  that  leaves 
the  farm,  or  money  back. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Washingtonville,  Orange  County,  New  York 


A  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

Fresh  Milkers. 

OMr  199  lfliOal9  Sharpies.  Centre  Square.  Pa 
Grade  Bucks,  »10;  -  Pure  Bucks,  1S3U 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


SWINE 


T^tBerkshires 


Majestic  Mammoth,  wt.  407  Ihs.  at  7  months,  was 
bred  and  raised  by  me.  Special:  Booking  orders 
for  bred  sows  and  gilts.  Minimum  Prices:  Weaned 
pigs  $20  each;  bred  sows  and  gilts.  $100  each. 

CU  r'ARTFP  WHITGUERN  FARM 
•  ri-  1  E-lV,  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood: 

Letter  from  H.  R.  De  Maris,  Elkins,  W.  Va.:  "Tkt 
boar  is  fine  and  has  come  along  according  fo  expecta¬ 
tions.  The  sows  farrorved  O.  K.”  One  of  the  boars 
we  shipiied  to  W.  Va.  weighed  750  at  peventeen 
months  in  breeding  condition. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


SPRINGE  ANK  BERKSHIRES 

I  am  booking  orders  for  bred  Gilts  and  Sows  to  far¬ 
row  in  March,  1918.  Showed  9  Springb.ank  April 
farrowed  pigs  in  under  6  months  class  at  Spring- 
field.  Oct.  17th,  and  was  in  the  money  6  times. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  •  MorWedalc,  Conn. 


BERKSHIRE  PIGS 


W e  otter  for  Sale 
a  choice  lot  of 
from  2  to  7  months  of  age.  Both  sexes.  Good  in¬ 
dividuals.  Excellent  breeding.  Prices  reasonable. 
TAKBELL  FARMS,  Smlthville  Flats,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Large  B.rk8hir«a 

al.  Terms  reasonable.  Berkshire  booklet  free. 

1>AVII>  WIANT,  Huutington  Mills,  Pa. 


“HAMPSHIRES”  M 


Any  age  ;  bred  gilts,  free  circular. 
Also  REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULLS. 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM,  Bird-In-Hand.  Box  R,  Pa. 


I  arffoYnrIrohirpo  More  pigs  per  litter.  More  pounds 
_  per  porker.  Some  bargains. 


summit  farm,  B^ue  Ridge  Summit,  Pa. 

REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES 

Boars,  Gilts,  Bred  gilts  .and  Pigs.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Ridgely  Manor  Farm,  Stone  Ridoe,  N.  Y. 

KINDERHOOK  DUROCS 

One  or  two  March  Gilts,  Golden  Model  breeding. 
Pigs  2  to  3  mos.  old.  tl5  to  $20.  Few  left  for  sale  now. 

KINDERHOOK  DUROC  JERSEY  ASSOCIATION,  Kinderhook,  N.Y. 

150  PIGS  SHIPPED  C.  oTF. 

so  CHESTER  WHITES  AND  MEDIUM  YORKSHIRE  CROSS.  8 
weeks  old,  S7.Q0  50  BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESTER  WHITES 

CROSS.  8  weeks  old,  $7.00.  50  0. 1.  C.  S  LARGE  YORKSHIRE 
CROSS, $7.  These  Pigs  are  from  Large, Qrowthy  stock. 
60  Shoats,  12  weeks  old,  110.  D.  BEEVES,  Lexlngten,  Ueai. 

Rair  T"  Extra  fine  males;  4 

ilBg.  BA  inos.  old.  Specially 

priced.  BRUBAKER  BROS.,  Mif&iutown,  Pa. 

Pure  hroil  A  I  ’e  Choice  pigs.  6-8  wks.  old; 

rlire-orea  Ui  li  S  June  boars  and  gilts. 
J.  D.  SHELMIDINE&  SONS,  Lorraine,  N.  Y. 

EUGENE  P.  ROGERS 
York 


gai 

lit, 


Reg.  0. 1.  G.and  Chester  WhitePigs  Wa/TilJe^ 


C 


HORSES 


DOGS 
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Uerseys  for  Net  Profits  | 

'You’re  in  the  dairy  business  for 
profit — the  net  profit  that  your 
herd  has  made  you  at  the  end  of 
the  year  will  determine  the  size 
of  your  tank  account.  Jerseys 
yield  the  largest  returnsfrom  ev¬ 
ery  ounce  of  feed — proved  by  tests 
at  two  great  expositions.  Jersey 
milk  averages  5.3%  butter  fat,  9.1% 
solids  not  fat— highest  of  all  breeds.  Buy  a  Jersey  bull. 

—  Write  the  breeders  advertised  below  for  prices,  pedigrees,  etc.  = 

=  The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  330_  West  23rd  Street,  New  York  City  = 


^k^Brownlk^  PerchcroD  Stallion 

Sound;  age,  Gytars;  height,  1614 hands;  weight,  1,600  lbs. 

1  Sorrel  Shire  Bred  Kegistered  St;illion.  Age,  10  years, 
height,  17  hands;  weight,  1,700  lbs.  The  Stallioiisai-egruar- 
anteed  to  be  Sure  Breeders  and  Produced  fine  colts.  Pre¬ 
miums  drawn  wherever  Exhibited  and  Gentle  to  Handle. 
Any  one  tvishiag  to  Buy  Thorough  Bred  Stallions  would 
be  to  tlielr  Interest  to  come  and  see  them.  Full  Pedigree 
Given  of  Each  Stallion.  Prices  Right.  Address 
F.  P.  MILLER,  •  Sprlngtown,  Pa, 

N.  B.  Also  include  1  Pair  of  Kentucky  Mules,  8  years. 

,  FOR  SALE.  Yonng  brood  mares. 

PaFIkhoVAIfQ  Colts.  7  mos.  old.  Aged  stallion. 
I  Cl  CIICI  WHO  B.  LEWIS,  Prsllibuni.  Slsuhen  Ca.,  N,  V. 

ONE  Reg.  MORGAN  FILLY 

5  years  old;  16  hands  high;  1,1.50  lbs.;  Black;  a 
Beauty;  never  don*  any  work  but  under  Saddle. 
T.  MAXWEtili,  -  Arnold,  Pa. 

SHETLAND  Monies 

200  Head  to  select  from.  Twenty-six 
years  experience.  Write  Dept.  L,  for  cata¬ 
logue.  THE  SHUDYSIDE  FARMS,  Norlh  BantOfl,  Ohio 

Shetland  Ponies  Sabring,  Ohio.  Oldest 

herd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U.  S. 


ST.  BERNARD  puppies 

Born  Sept.  20th.  They  are  good  specimens  and  sure 
to  please.  Males,  *18;  females,  *15.  This  is  ^ 
catalog  price  and  the  first  money  buys  them.  My 
Poultry  and  Stock  catalog  is  free  for  the  asking.  It’s 
interesting.  FD  \V  IN  A,  SOUBFR,  Telford,  PR. 

Registersd  AircdfllG  ^m^;  oil  maio^uppies. 

P  Puppies,  $12.  Beauties. 

Willow  SpringFarm,  R.No.36,Port  Byroii,N.Y. 

ExceUent  high-class  Airedale  Puppies 

3  months  old,  one  of  the  best  litters  we  ever  owned. 
Dark  red  markings.  Marking  and  short  black  wirey 
coat  which  is  hard  to  get.  Their  blood  is  the  very 
best.  Ch.  Abbey  King  Nobbier,  Rockley  Oorang, 
etc.,  is  in  their  pedigree.  Prices,  *10  and  *15. 
Mrs.  FRED  B.  HORTON,  Manchester,  Conn. 


MERIDALE 

JERSEYS 

Three  sons  of  The 
Imported  J ap  75265 
(sire  of  33  tested 
cows),  out  of  im¬ 
ported  Registerof 
Merit  dams.  Rec- 
ommended  as 
herd-headers. 

AYER  &  McKINNEY 
300  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  P*. 


For  Sale— Belter  Butter  Bred  Bulls  = 

Sired  by  Sayda's  O.xford  Owl,  a  son  of  The  Owl's  “ 
Oxford  Prince  and  Sayda’s  Rose  2d,  Island  “ 
Beauty  combined  with  Rugged  Persistency.  — 
Tattoo  52,  dropped  May  2,  1917,— Dam  Tonona  — . 
Pogis  Beauty.  Record  at  3-yrs.  478  lbs.  — 

Average  test  7.03?6.  — ' 

Tattoo  60,  dropped  .lune  1,  1917, —  Dam  — 
Sayda's  Lily  3d.  Record  at  2-yrs.  397  lbs.  — 
Average  test  5.97°&.  ” 

Tattoo  61,  drojiped  June  3,  1917,— Dam  I’ath-  — 
finder’s  Elly.  Record  at  2-yrs.  459  lbs.  _ 

Average  test.  5.39'^>.  ZZ 

Your  choice  of  above  youngsters  for  $150.00  _ 

No  Tuberculin  Reactors  in  herd  from  past  _ 
10  yearly  tests.  ZH 

Several  young  helfersof  s.ame  breeding  forSale.  ;;; 
».  F.  YOUNG.  Sunny  Side  Farm.  PHOENIX.  N.  Y.  = 


Ben  Rohyn  Farm 


i  Jersey  Herd  for  Sale  Woodbury, Long  Island, N.Y.  e 


FIVE  COYVS,  HEIFER  AND  BULL 

Cows  by  The  Warden,  30  daughters  in  R.  of  M. 
One  fresh,  one  du«  Feb.,  one  March,  two  June, 
also  heifer.  Two  in  R.  of  M.  Three  have  R.  of 
M.  dams.  Bull  by  Pogiwarno,  a  son  of  Pogis  75 
of  Hood  Farm,  whose  first  ten  daughters  aver¬ 
aged  501  lbs.  of  butter  as  two-year-olds,  and  Lass 
49th  of  Hood  Farm  488  lbs,  15  ozs.  at  two  years. 
Allsolidcolor.  Afine  herd.  JERSEY  BULL.  Dropped 
May  13th.  1917.  Fawn  and  white,  well  grown, 
thin,  very  yellow  skin.  Sire  by  Pogiwarno,  as 
above.  Dam,  Uontas  of  Brond:ile.  357  lbs.  at  1 
year  llmonths.  AA  by  The  Warden.  30  daugh¬ 
ters  inR.of  M.  Her  dam  a  great  granddaughter 
of  Sophie’s  Tormentor,  with  two  daughters  iu  R. 
of  M.  Brondale  Farm,  East  Hardwick,  Vt. 

We  are  offering  a  few  Jersey  Cows 
Bred  Heifers,  Yearling  Heifers 

IHeifer  and 
Bull  Calves 

Also  full  line  of 
Chester  White  Pigs, 
10  wks.  to  5  mos. 
old.  Send  stamp 
ifor  Circulars. 

=  EDWARD  WALTER,  Dept  R,B«x  66,We»t  Chester,  Penns. 

TWO  JERSEY  HEIFER  AND 

ror  oaie  xwo  jersey  bull  calves 

out  of  Register  of  Merit  bull  and  cows  on  test.  2  to  3 
mos.  old.  $60  each.  GEO.  L  FERRIS  S  SON,  Atwalers,  N-  T. 


Jersey  bulls  and  bull  calves  of  best  Island 
and  American  breeding.  Prices  moderate 
"Write  for  catalog. 


Imp.OxfordMajesty 

134090 

Jersey  breeders  are  seeking  the  Majesty  blood. 
Majesties  make  high  tests.  They  win  at  the 
shows.  They  top  the  sales.  Send  for  our  booklet. 
H.  G.  TWADDELL  A.  K.  HEATH 

Media,  Pa.  Creamery,  Pa. 


QUALITY- 

Jerseys 

Animals  from  Registerof  Merit  sires  and 
dams,  for  sale.  Address 
E.  W.  Mosher  -  Aurora,  N.  Y. 
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HOLSTEINS 


] 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins 

$  1 5  to  $20  each 

ifor  %  Holstein  Heifer  Calves, 
express  paid  iu  lots  of  5.25  high 
I'grade  close  springer  cows,  tine 
llndividuals,  heavy  milkers.  40 
heifers,  35  fancy  yearlings;  12 
registered  cows  ;  36  registered 
heifers  ;  registered  and  high 
grade  bulls. 

J.C.  REAGAN.Tully.N  Y. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

inn  cows.  They  are  good  size  and  large 

lUU  producers. 

3n  Fresh  and  nearby  springers.  Grade  Heifer 
U  calves.  Registered  heifer  calves  and  Regist¬ 
ered  bull  calves.  Also  service  bulls  all  ages.  If  you 
want  the  best  we  can  please  you. 

WEBSTER  &  WADSWORTH 


Dept.  Y 
Phone  14*F*S 


Cortland*  N.  Y. 
Phone  43-F*2  McGraw 


Feterboro,  N.  H. 

x.iAcrxf  mtinriT 


Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 


extra  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked  cows. 

_ A  number  are  recently  fresh  and  others  due  to 

freshen  soon.  They  are  heavy  producers  and  will 
please  you. 

4  00  large,  well  bred  two  and  three  year  old  heifers 
1  UU  bred  to  good  registered  H.  F.  hulls.  All  stock  sold 
with  a  full  guarantee.  Special  price  on  car  load  lots. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON  Sprinadale  Farms,  Cortland.  N.Y. 

Phone  116  or  1476  M 
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A I R  E  D  A  L  E  S-“  High  Class ” 

pure-bred,  very  intelligent  puppies.  Shipped  on  approval. 
Females,  $8.  Also  COLLIES.  «  M.  W.  KhTCII,  t'ohorion,  N.  Y. 


Airedales  and  Collies 

pups,  grown  dogs,  and  brood  matrons.  I^arge  in¬ 
structive  list,  5c.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland,  Iowa 


Maple  Lawn  Holsteins 

High  grad®  lieiler  calves  sired  by  registered  sire.  Dam's  record 
29  lbs.  Two  high  grade  heifer  calves  and  registered  bull  calf 
$60.  Fifty  fine  fresh  grade  cows.  Everything  in  Holeteins  both 
registered  and  grades.  j  « 

C.  W.  ELLIS,  Jr.  Maple  Lawn  Farm,  Cortland,  N.  T. 


Oak  Farms  Guernseys 

Our  herd  has  been  tested  annually  for  the  past  three 
years  for  tuberculosis  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry.  Every  animal  sold  subject  to  60  days  retest. 

We  are  offering  three  bulls  large  enough 
for  service,  priced  from  $150  to  ^00.  Send 
for  extended  pedigrees  and  description. 


W.  S.  KERR.  Mgr. 


COHASSET.  MASS. 


Collie  Pups 


HloodhouiKlM  and  Oniiicn  Ptes 

NELSON  imOS.,  GUOVE  CITY,  Pa. 


FERRETS 


l-iTi Tfc TWTT’C?  I  raise  them  by  thethous- 
r  r.l’ClVM'i  I  ands  all  kinds.  Huy 
_ direct,  get  my  prices. 

LEVI  FARNSWORTH,  New  London,  Ohio 

¥^aa»«w-aa4-cFnr<j!»lo~''‘'l  sizes;  Jiiiy  number. 
^  Crx  dorOr  udlB  Also  Fox  Terriers  and 

Angora  Kittens.  C.  JFWELI..  Spenceu,  G. 


Holstein  Bull 

Coming  three.  Sire,  King  Pontiac  Segis  Lyons.  Dam, 
segoLunde  Albina.  FRED  J.  WEBIIEK.  R.  D.N..  4,  Aubnrn,  N.Y. 

2Reg.Hol8ieln-Frei8lanH0if8rCaIve8 

about9nios. 

old.  $75  each.  VAN  REYNOLDS.  Perryman,  Maryland 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  write  for 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Cliittenanoo.N.Y. 

30  HeadReg.  Holsteins 

real  estate.  HARRY  VAIL.  New  Milford,  Oranue  Co..  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


Hampshire  Lamb  Rams  iwS 

sold;  few  ewe  lambs.  HASLEH  BROS.,  Seneca,  N  .  Y 


Reg.ShropshiraRamLambs  ‘sTEVENS  BROS.,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


3  Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calves  lor  SALE 

Grandson  of  Imp.  Golden  Secret  of  Lilywale,  also 
Langwater  and  a  Masher  Sequel  Strain.  Send  for 
pedigrees  of  description.  Prices  *50  and  upward. 

Addison  K.  Kriebel,  K.  H.  2,  Norristown,  Fa. 


GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF 

4  mos.  old.  rich  in  blood  of  Glenwood  Boy,  L.ang- 
water.  May  King  and  .Spotswood  Daisy  Pearl.  Price 
reasonable.  FKEH  KEIBEK,  Butler,  Fa. 


TARBELLFARMSGUERNSEYS 

Guernsey 

bull  calves  for  sale  from  one  to  seven  months.  Out 
of  Advanced  Register  dams  with  good  records  and 
by  splendid  sires.  TARBELL  FARMS,  Smlthville  Flats,  N.Y. 


NewYork  Guernsey  Breeders  Assn,  “o^k^’ro?  sar*® 

Send  for  list.  JAMES  H.  SEAMAN.  Sec.,  Glens  Falls.  N.Y.‘ 

ForSale-Reg.  Guernsey  Bulls  Gov.  of  Chene  and  Jes 

sie  blood.  HAYES  C.  TAYLOR,  P.  O.  Embreevillk,  Pa. 

SfULE'”  Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calf 

1  month  old.  Grandson  of  Golden  Secret  of 
Pencoy  Dam.  Kmminette  of  'i'arbell  Farms. 

Price  $5  0. 

JORDAN  FAR3IS  -  SAUQUOIT,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-6«ernsey  Bulls 

try  breeding.  Price  $100.  0.  B.  WILBUR,  Greenwich,  N.Y. 
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Fertilizers  Pay 
BetterThan  Ever 

Today  a  bushel  of 
corn  or  wheat  buys 
more  fertilizer 
(potash  excepted,  of 
course)  than  at  any  time 
during  the  past  three 
years. 

Note  how  much  cheaper 
you  can  buy  a  2-10  fer¬ 
tilizer  now  than  before 
the  war. 

In  1914 


would 

buy 


Today 


will 

buy 


In  terms  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts,  fertilizers  cost  less 
today  than  in  1914, 

Fertilizers  paid  you 
then — they  will  pay 
you  better  now. 

Fertilizers  are  today 
more  profitable  and 
more  necessary  to  ef¬ 
ficient  production  than 
before  the  war.  Grow 
more  per  acre  and  in¬ 
crease  your  profits  by 
using  fertilizer. 

Help  both  the  railroads 
and  yourself  by  ordering 
Spring  Fertilizers  now. 

Send  for  literature  to  Dept.  19 

Soil  Improvement  Committee 

of  the 

National  Fertilizer  Association 


Poital  Telegraph  Bldg. 
Chicago 


The  Munsey  Bldg. 
Baltimore 


WARNING 

Don’t  Pay  High  Prices  for 

Dried  Beet  Pulp 

We  hear  of  some  unnecessarily  high  priees 
being  paid  by  dairymen  for  our  Dried 
B  e  et  Pulp,  and  therefor  j  announce  that 
no  dealer  should  cha’ .^e  more  than  $45 

?er  ton  sacked,  at  stcions  taking  New 
ork  rate  of  freight,  oi  $44. ,50  per  ton  Syr¬ 
acuse  rate,  if  taken  at  dealer’s  store. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

Detroit  Michigan 

December  13th,  1917 


GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  fanner’s  big  questions; 

How  can  I  have  a  good  garden  with 
least  expense?  How  can  the  wife 
have  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  for 
the  home  table  with  least  labor  ? 

IRON  AGE 

solves  the  garden  laour  problem. 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools — 
stored  in  small  space.  Sows,  cov- 
No  303  cultivates,  weeds,  ridges. 

Drill  etc.,betterthanold-timetools. 

and  w’oman,  boy  or  girl  can 

Wheel  push  it  and  do  a  day  s  hand - 

Hoe  _  work  in  60 

Ill  i  lui  t  e  s. 
SO  com  bin¬ 
ations.  $4.60 
to  $30.00.  ' 
Write  for 
booklet. 

BatemEui.M’f’gCo.,Box  2C.^Grenloclt>N.J,  j 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Butter  and  Cheese 


Questions  About  Farm  Cheese  Making 

,  t.  Wlnit  iiinoiint  i>f  first-flas.s  full 
’oroain  clict'so  can  be  made  fi’oni  the  niillv 
which  would  make  one  i>ound  of  butter? 
2.  Would  it  he  more  jirofitahle  to  make 
: chee.se  or  butter  with  indces  ranging  as 
they  do  at  the  present  time?  3.  flow 
would  a  iierson  proceed  and  tvhat  is  the 
process,  if  he  wislu'd  to  make  chce,se  from 
, the  milk  from  four  to  six  cows? 

New  York.  w.  x.  s. 

1.  The  amount  of  cheese  oi'  butter  that 
can  be  made  from  100  pounds  of  milk  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  percent  of  fat  in  the  milk. 
The  amount  of  butter  would  vary  from 
about  four  pounds  from  100  pounds  of 
3.5%  milk  to  six  pounds  from  100  pounds 
'5%  milk,  and  the  cheese  would  vary  from 
9.5  pounds  to  11.5  pounds. 

2.  Assuming  that  your  milk  tests  about 
4%.  100  pounds  would  make  about  4.7 
pounds  of  butter,  which  at  50c  per  pound 
would  bring  $2.35.  One  hundred  pounds 
of  the  milk  would  make  about  10  pounds 
of  cheese,  wdiich,  at  25e  per  pound,  would 
bring  .$2.50.  If  your  market  prices  vary 
from  these  they  can  be  substituted  in  the 
figuring.  It  can  be  seen  that  there  is  no 
great  difference  in  the  gross  receipts.  The 
labor  of  making  the  cheese  is  greater,  and 
whey  only  is  left  for  feeding,  while  in  the 


c-heese  from  hoop,  coat  with  melted  par¬ 
affin  and  place  in  a  room  with  moist  air 
wliere  temjierature  of  about  00  degrees  F. 
is  maintained.  The  cheese  is  cured  in  two 
to  four  months.  A  little  cheese  color 
should  be  added  to  the  milk  in  Winter. 
This  is  put  in  before  the  renuet  is  added. 

ir.  L.  J. 


Heat  the  Cream  for  Churning 

A.s  is  usual  on  the  approach  of  cold 
weather,  complaints  are  heard  on  every 
hand  about  trouble  in  getting  the  huttm* 
to  “come.”  Only  a  few  days  since,  I 
lieard  a  woman  declare  that  she  spent  at 
least  two  hours  with  nejirly  every  churn¬ 
ing,  and  that  with  one  she  had  spent  a 
full  half  day.  She  expressed  surprise 
when  I  told  her  I  had  experienced  no 
trouble  with  mine.  She  said  she  had  two 
new  milch  cows  and  could  not  see  why 
.she  should  have  so  much  trouble.  Now, 
there  has  been  the  same  complaint  and 
tlie  remedy  given — not  only  in  these  col¬ 
umns.  but  in  nearly  every  farm  paper  in 
the  land,  times  without  number,  but  once 
more  I  reiterate — heating  the  milk  will 
obviate  the  difficulty.  It  has  been  my 
practice  in  cold  weather  for  many  years, 
and  I  experience  no  trouble  with  churn¬ 
ing.  Many  times  the  difficulty  is  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  cows  being  well  along  in  lacta¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  is  not  always  the  case.  I 
know  fi  woman  who  is  milking  but  one 
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former  case  skim-milk  is  left.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  make  a  good  quality  of  cheese 
under  farm  conditions  than  it  is  butter. 
If  you  were  lO  make  the  cheese  regularly, 
you  would  find  i.  an  advantage  to  secure 
a  25  to  50-gallon  .i  icket  vat.  Other  equip¬ 
ment  necessary  wtaild  be  a  daily  ther¬ 
mometer.  curd  knives,  rennet  tablets, 
cheesecloth,  clieese  hoop,  press  tind  room 
for  curing. 

.3.  I’lacc  100  pounds  milk  in  the  vat 
and  heat  to  SG  degrees  F.  by  placing  warm 
water  in  the  vat  jacket.  Disso’ve  two 
No.  2  rennet  (ablets  in  a  glass  o^^  cold 
water  and  stir  this  into  the  milk  when  at 
8G  degrees  F.  Allow  milk  to  remain  at 
this  temperature  until  a  smooth  oui-d  is 
formed,  which  bre:iks  clean  of  the  fore¬ 
finger  drawn  up  through  it.  The  curd  is 
now  cut  into  half-inch  cubes  by  using  the 
special  curd  knives,  which,  with  tlu'  other 
equipment,  can  be  secured  from  a  dairy 
supply  house.  The  curd  is  now  heated  to 
98  degrees  to  102  degrees  F.,  heating  at 
rate  of  a  degree  every  five  minutes.  The 
curd  is  stirred  with  the  hands  during  this 
time  to  prevent  it  matting  tgethcr.  The 
whey  is  now  drained  off  and  the  cheese 
salted  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  for  100 
pounds  of  curd.  The  salt  should  be  added 
a  little  at  a  time  and  be  Avorked  in  with 
the  hands.  The  cheese  hoop  is  then  lined 
with  cheesecloth  and  filled  with  the  curd. 
A  wooden  block  or  follower  the  same 
diameter  as  the  hoop  is  then  placed  on  the 
curd  aud  the  hoop  is  placed  under  the 
press,  which  may  be  homemade  by  catch¬ 
ing  a  long  plank  under  the  edge  of  a  2x4 
nailed  to  the  wall.  The  cheese  is  placed 
on  a  solid  block  about  two  feet  from  the 
wall  and  the  plank  placed  over  the  top 
like  a  lever.  1‘ressure  is  applied  gradu¬ 
ally.  .\fter  four  hours  take  the  cheese  out 
of  the  hoop  and  smooth  down  the  bandage 
and  init  back  for  24  hours  more.  Kemove 


cow ;  it  has  given  milk  since  the  last  of 
.March  and  is  coming  fresh  the  middle  of 
next  March.  She  makes  what  butter  she 
needs  for  her  table,  and  says  she  has  not 
had  trouble  with  a  single  churning.  She 
heats  the  milk,  and  attributes  her  success 
to  that.  The  Devon.shire  system,  or  steam 
batli,  has  long  been  recommended,  and  the 
good  results  arising  from  its  practice  are 
well  known  to  our  older  housewives,  but 
there  are  always  beginners.  From  such 
come  the  complaints  of  trouble  in  churn¬ 
ing.  For  their  benefit  I  will  say  strain 
the  milk  as  soon  as  brought  in  and  place 
your  pan  over  a  kettle  of  boiling  water, 
let  it  remain  from  20  to  .30  minutes,  or 
until  the  cream  is  Avell  crinkled  ;  but  on 
no  account  let  it  come  to  a  boil.  When 
removed,  place  it  where  it  will  have  the 
lowest  possible  temperature  without  freez¬ 
ing,  for  success  depends  as  much  as  on  the 
immediate  and  rapid  reduction  of  tem¬ 
perature  as  on  the  steam  bath.  This 
process  of  pasteurizing  not  only  obviates 
difficulty  in  churning,  but  has  other  im¬ 
portant  points  in  its  favor,  one  of  which 
is  that  it  does  away  entirely  with  the 
white  specks  or  mottles  that  are  so  an¬ 
noying  to  the  butter-maker. 

The  milk  being  sweet  when  skimmed 
and  the  cream  when  churned  remedies  the 
evil ;  at  least,  that  has  been  my  experi¬ 
ence.  and  I  have  yet  to  learn  of  a  case 
of  mottles  in  butter  made  from  sweet 
cream.  Another  and  perhaps  the  best 
reason  for  the  steam  bath  is  rendering  it 
more  safe  for  consumption  by  the  family, 
as  well  as  by  the  stock.  It  has  been  'oinid 
to  be  a  preventive  of  scv.urs  in  calves,  and 
has  an  increased  value  over  sour  milk. 
Last  Spring  I  heard  of  a  great  many 
calves  dying  with  scours  when  the  cows 
were  first  turned  out  on  green  feed — in 
many  cases  being  fed  nothing  at  the  barn. 
One  neighbor  who  had  lost  two  or  three, 
said  he  could  not  see  why  it  was.  for  the 
calves  had  had  milk  fresh  from  the  cows ; 
but  he  did  not  consider  the  effect  of  the 
cows'  feed  on  the  milk.  Had  they  been 
fed  dry  feed  night  and  morning,  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  during  the 
Winter,  instead  of  depending  wholly  on 
the  green  feed,  in  which  there  was  yet 
but  little  virtue,  much  of  the  trouble 
might  have  been  avoided,  aud  almost  en¬ 
tirely  avoided  had  the  milk  been  heated. 

So  T  say  to  every  but ter-mak‘'r  who 
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has  trouble  in  making  the  butter  “come,” 
heat  the  milk,  then  give  rapid  reduction 
of  temperature,  and  my  word  for  it.  you 
will  have  no  more  difficulty.  There  is 
nothing  more  annoying,  and  I  came  near 
saying,  more  trying  to  one’s  temper,  than 
to  churn  for  hours  on  a  mess  of  frothy 
cream,  and  then  fail  to  get  butter.  S) 
let  us  bear  it  in  mind  that  by  heating  the 
milk  all  trouble  will  be  avoided,  the  butter 
will  be  better  and  our  dispositions  sweeter. 

Michigan.  jennie  m.  willsox. 


Depraved  Appetite 

A  mare  lately  purchased  has  an  apiiar- 
ently  insatiable  appetite  for  wood ;  chews 
telephone  poles  when  hitched  and  chews 
the  wood  in  the  .stable.  She  weighs  1,000 
or  1,100  lbs.,  is  used  two  or  three  days  a 
week  and  gets  six  quarts  of  oats  and  the 
best  of  hay  and  salt.  Could  anything  be 
added  to  the  ration  to  take  iiway  the 
appetite  for  wood,  and  if  not.  how  can 
the  wood  in  the  stable  be  protected  and 
al.so  the  poles  to  Avhich  I  am  compelled 
to  hitch?  Is  the  grain  ration  enough? 

Some  one  asked  about  putting  millet 
in  a  silo.  I  put  some  in  with  my  corn 
last  year,  and  saw  no  harm.  e.  s.  b. 

Connecticut. 

Have  the  mare’s  teetli  put  in  order  by 
a  veterinariiiu,  then  treat  for  worms  by 
mixing  in  the  food  night  and  morning 
for  a  week  a  tablespoonfui  of  a  mixtun* 
of  equal  quantities  by  weight  of  powdered 
eopperas.  salt  and  siiliihnr.  then  skip  10 
days  and  i-epeat  the  treatment.  Omit 
copperas  and  increase  salt  and  sulphur 
if  the  mare  is  in  foal.  Feed  :r  mixture 
of  eight  parts  of  whole  oats  and  one  part 
of  wheiit  bran,  allowing  one  pound  of  the 
mixture  for  each  100  pounds  of  body 
weight  iis  a  day’s  ration,  given  in  three 
feeds,  (live  a  like  amount  of  1  ay.  Work 
or  exercise  the  mare  every  day.  Increase 
the  grain  ration  when  the  mare  has  to 
work  hiird  and  decrease  it  when  she  is 
idle,  at  such  times  increasing  the  hay. 
If  she  coutiunos  to  chew  wood  let  her 
strip  the  bark  from  poplar  (“popple”) 
boughs  aud  stems.  Allow  free  access  to 
rock  salt.  Muzzle  her  when  sh<‘  is  nor 
eating  her  meals  and  when  she  is  in 
harness.  a.  s.  a. 


Shrink  in  Milk 

My  er)w  has  gone  down  in  her  milk 
about  six  quarts.  Could  you  tell  me  what 
is  the  matter?  She  has  been  on  good 
pasture  until  the  last  month,  but  since 
then  it  has  been  so  dry  I  have  had  to  feed 
her  hay  and  cornstalks,  besides  feed 
twice  a  day.  She  was  fresh  in  April  and 
was  then  giving  18  quarts  a  day.  She  is 
fat.  E.  c.  A. 

New  Jersey. 

Hot  weather,  flies  and  dry  pastiii-e  are  a 
“milk  extinguishiug”  combination  known 
and  dreaded  by  every  dairyman.  Thtr 
cow  might  have  done  much  better  if  kept 
during  the  day  in  a  clean,  screened,  par¬ 
tially  darkened  and  well-ventilated  stiible 
and  supplied  with  ent  green  feed  and 
meals,  allowing  exercise  at  night.  We 
are  taking  it  for  granted  that  no  dise;ise 
of  the  udder  is  pre.seut.  a.  s.  a. 


Grubs 

What  is  the  matter  with  rabbits, 
which  have  thick,  fat  worms  in  the 
l)od.v?  ’Phe  coop  i.s  cleaned  and  disin¬ 
fected  and  is  covered  with  hay.  i..  P. 

New  Jersey. 

Ilnbhits  are  subject  to  such  grubs 
which  are  the  hirvae  of  a  fly  from  egg 
deposited  in  Summer.  S(iueeze  out  and 
destroy  each  nuiture  grub.  The  hutches 
should'  he  screened  against  flies  in  Sum¬ 
mer  and  if  necessary  the  rabbits  also 
mav  be  sprayed  with  a  fly  repellant. 

A.  S.  A. 


Contracted  Hoofs 

How  should  I  treat  my  horse’s  feet? 
The  inside  quarters  av-e  a  little  more  up¬ 
right  than  they  should  be.  The  feet  are 
kept  soft  and  pliable  with  water.  When 
this  horse  makes  a  long  journey  he  seems 
to  got  footsore.  Ilis  feet  are  a  little 
small  for  his  size,  and  when  we  have 
him  shod  our  blacksmith  sets  the  shoe 
in  on  the  foot  and  then  filed  all  of  the 
shell  off.  and  that  leaves  the  shoe  entirely 
011  the  sole  of  the  foot.  This  horse  goes 
barefoot  when  the  roads  are  so  that  he 
can,  but  our  roads  are  such  that  a  horse 
has  to  wear  shoes  iu  Summer.  Will^  you 
tell  me  how  to  shoe  this  horse?  Would 
some  narrow  strips  of  leather  under  the 
shoes  do  any  good?  S- 

Pennsylvania. 

It  is  natural  for  the  iuside  quarters  to 
be  a  little  more  upright  than  the  outer 
quarters.  The  shoes  should  rest  mainly 
upon  the  walls  aud  the  only  rasping  that 
can  legitimately  be  done  is  to  form  a 
notch  as  a  bed  for  clutching  the  nails. 
Let  the  smith  leave  soles  and  frogs  alone 
and  only  do  enough  cutting  aud  rasping 
of  the  walls  to  secure  a  proper  fitting 
surface  for  the  shoe.  Soak  the  hoofs  in 
soft  cold  water  for  an  hour  or  two  twice 
daily  and  apply  any  simple  greasy  hoof¬ 
dressing  on  removal  from  the  soaking  tub. 
Do  not  put  leather  uuder  the  shoes. 

A.  s.  A. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


^•EW  YORK,  DECEMBER  20,  1917. 


It  has  been  a  hard  week  for  handling 
farm  produce  in  New  York,  as  many  of 
the  streets  have  been  so  blocked  with  snow 
that  trucking  was  slow  and  difficult,  if  not 
impossible.  Cold  weather  has  added  to 
the  troubles,  making  it  unsafe  to  expose 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

BUTTER. 

The  advance  noted  last  week  has  been 
held,  owing  to  the  great  scarcity  of  high- 
grade  fresh  receipts.  Later  in  the  week 
the  situation  improved  somewhat  through 
the  arrival  of  some  delayed  stock,  but  sup¬ 
plies  are  still  scanty  and  the  market  con¬ 
tinues  firm  on  practically  everything  but 
renovated. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  50  @  51 

Qood  to  Choice  .  45  ®  49 

Lower  Grades .  39  ®  43 

Storage,  good  to  choice,  .  40  ®  46 

Dairy,  best .  48  ®  49  ' 

Common  to  Good .  35  ®  43 

City  made .  34  ®  37 

Packing  Stock .  33  ®  36 

Process  .  35  ®  42 


CHEESE. 

The  top  grades  of  whole  milk  ai'e  one- 
half  cent  higher ;  under  qualities  without 
special  change,  but  many  holders  in  the 
interior  markets  are  apparently  more 
anxious  to  sell.  It  is  reported  that  one 
concern  has  a  Government  contract  for 
125  tons  of  cheese,  to  be  delivered  soon 
on  the  basis  of  about  24^  cents. 


WhoieMilk.  fancy  .  24t<j®  25 

Good  to  choice .  22  ®  24 

Lower  grades .  17  @  21 

Skims,  best .  18  ® 

Fair  to  good .  9  ®  14 


EGGS. 

The  mai'ket  is  again  higher,  owing  to 
the  light  receipts  of  fresh,  supplies  and 
some  damage  by  frost  to^  shipments  on  the 
way  during  the  recent  cold  snap.  The 
heavy  snow  and  cold  weather  over  so 
much  of  the  producing  sections  has  caused 
a  heavy  drop  in  laying,  except  where 
flocks  are  particularly  well  housed  and 
have  large  indoor  runs. 


White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  70  ®  72 

Medium  togood . 60  ®  65 

Mixed  colors,  nearbybest .  63  @  65 

Common  to  good .  55  @  60 

Gathered,  best,  white .  65  ®  68 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  coiors  ...  55  ®  58 

Lower  grades .  45  @  50 

Storage,  best .  38  ®  42 

Medium  to  Good  .  28  @  36 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 15  00  ®16  00 

Pea . 14  00  @14  75 

California,  small  white, . i3  25  @13  50 

Bed  Kidney . 15  00  @15  50 

Lima,  California . 13  00  @13  50 


LIVE  POULTRY. 

There  has  been  a  strong  demand  for 
fowls  and  prime  chickens.  Freight  ship¬ 
ments  have  been  coming  in  slowly  and  ex¬ 
press  receipts  are  light,  as  it  has  been  dif¬ 
ficult  to  get  to  shipping  stations  on  many 
<-ountry  roads  because  of  the  heavy  snow. 


.  23 

& 

24 

Ducks,  lb . 

® 

25 

Fowls  . 

.  25 

@ 

28 

Roosters  . 

@ 

18 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Choice  turkeys  are  very  scarce  and 
some  sales  made  above  the  high  Thanks¬ 
giving  figures.  Chickens  and  fowls  are 
held  high,  although  demand  is  only  mod¬ 
erate. 


Turkeys,  best  lb .  40  ®  42 

Common  to  good  .  30  ®  37 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  38  ®  40 

Roasters  .  28  ®  32 

Fowls .  26  ®  29 

Roosters .  21  ®  22 

Ducks .  26  @.  27 

Geese  .  25  ®  30 

Guineas,  pair .  75  ®  90 

Squabs,  doz . .  150  ®  6  75 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  8  35  @12  85 

Bulls  .  6  50  @10  00 

Cows  .  4  50  ®  9  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 15  00  @17  50 

Culls .  8  00  @12  00 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  7  00  @1150 

Lambs  . 18  00  @18  50 

Hogs . 17  00  @17  25 


WOOL, 

The  niiirket  is  (piiet  and  prices  show 
but  little  change.  Recent  sales  at  Boston 
have  been  :  New  England,  half-blood.  70 
to  72c;  three-eighths  blood,  75  to  70c; 
New  York  and  Michigan,  unwashed  De¬ 
laine,  7.Sc;  half-blood.  75  to  70c;  three- 
eighths  blood,  76  to  77c;  Ohio  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  unwashed  Delaine,  75  to  70e : 
half-blood  combing,  70  to  77c ;  Texas  fine 
scoured,  $1.55  to  $1.75. 

FRUITS. 


The  apples  offered  this  week  have  shown 
a  rather  large  proportion  of  poor  quality 
and  frost  damage,  sound  stock  of  desii’- 
able  grades  remain  at  the  previous  high 
figure.  Cranberry  demand  only  moderiite, 
but  prices  of  the  best  qualities  are  held 
higher  than  at  Thanksgiving. 


Apples,  Albemarle,  bbl. 

McIntosh  . 

Bjn  Davis . 

Winesap  . 

Twenty-Ounce  . 

Greening  . 

Baldwin . 

King . 

Spy  . 

Pears— Klefler,  bbl . 

Cranberries,  bbl . 


4  00  ®  5  50 
4  50  @7  00 

3  00  ®  4  00 

4  00  ®  5  50 

3  50  @5  50 

4  00  @  6  50 
2  50  ®  5  00 
4  00  @  5  50 
4  00  @  5  50 
2  00  @3  50 
10  00  @15  00 


VEGETABLES. 

'I'he  Federal  authorities  have  ruled  that 
potatoes  shall  be  sold  by  the  hundred 
pounds  instead  of  by  the  sack  or  barrel, 
so  that  quotations  are  now  made  on  the 
weight  basis.  Prices  remain  about  as 
recently  reported,  except  that  buyers  are 
more  cautious  to  avoid  getting  chilled 
stock.  Cabbage  very  scarce  and  $10  a 
ton  higher  for  best  grades.  Some  small 


Tots  of  new  from  Florida  have  arrived, 
bringing  upward  of  $2  per  bbl.  Values 
on  green  beans  and  peas  and  the  various 
salads  are  very  iiTegular  except  when  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  frost.  Spinach  and  kale 
are  very  high. 


Potatoes— Long  Island,  100  lbs .  2  50  @  2  75 

Maine,  106  lbs .  2  .50  @  2  65 

Jersey,  lOOlbs . . .  3  00  @3  50 

State  and  Western,  100  lbs .  2  30  @  2  60 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu .  1  00  ®  2  25 

Beets,  bbl .  2  00  @  3  00 

Carrots,  bbl .  2  00  ®  3  50 

Cabbage,  bbl .  1 .50  ®  2  50 

Ton  ; . 30  00  @50  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  50  @  1  75 

Onions,  white,  bu .  100  @  150 

State  and  W’n.,  100  lbs .  2  00  ®  4  00 

Peppers,  bu .  2  00  ®  5  00 

String  Beans  bu .  3  00  @6  00 

Turnips,  bbl, .  1  25  @  2  00 

Squash,  bbl .  1  00  @  2  OO 

Peas,  bu .  3  00  @  7  00 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  3  50  @  4  50 

Tomatoes,  Greenhouse,  lb .  15  @  25 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt  .  10  @  18 

Leeks,  100  bunches  .  1  00  @  2  00 

Mushrooms  lb  .  25  @  50 

Horseradish,  100  lbs .  5  00  @  9  00 

Cucumbers,  Southern,  bu .  3  00  @  4  00 

Okra,  bu .  3  00  @  8  OO 

Salsify,  100  bunches  .  5  00  @  7  00 

Chicory  and  Escarol,  bbl .  2  00  @  3  50 

Kale,  bbl .  2  50  @  3  00 

Parsley,  bbl .  4  50  @6  00 

Spinach,  bbl .  5  00  (Si  7  00 

Cauliflower,  bbl .  1  50  @  8  00 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  29  00  @30  00 

No.  2 . 26  00  @28  00 

No.  3  . 22  00  @23  00 

Clover  mixed . 23  00  @26  00 

Straw,  Rye, . 17  00  @18  00 


GRAIN. 


Wheat.  No.  2.  red,  .  2  26  @ 

Corn,  new .  1  95  @  2  00 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  89  @  90 

Bye,  free  from  onion .  1  88  @  1  90 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
prices  noted  here,  hut  represent  produce 
of  good  quality  and  the  buying  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s  popu¬ 


lation  : 

Butter,  best  prints . .$0..56  $0..57 

Choice  tub . 54  .55 

Eggs,  fancy . 74  .76 

Gathered,  good  to  choice,  .65  .70 

Medium  grades . 45  ..50 

Potatoes,  lb . O."!  .0.31^ 

Cabbage,  head . 15  .20 

Turkeys,  lb . 42  .45 

Chickens,  lb . .‘12  .,35 

Fowls,  lb . 30  ..3.3 

Apples,  doz . 30  ..50 

Sausage,  lb . 35  .38 

Bacon,  lb . 4S  .50 

Receipts  at  N-^w  York  during  week  end¬ 
ing  Dec.  19,  1917. 

Butter,  lbs . 1,970..340 

Eggs,  doz . 614,040 

Dressed  poultry,  pkgs .  24,208 

Live  poultry,  crates .  4,75.3 

Cotton,  bales .  29,594 

Apples,  bbls .  61,6.30 

Lemons,  bxs .  3.187 

Onions,  sks .  10,509 

Oranges,  bxs .  134,170 

Potatoes,  bbls .  29,089 

Corn,  bu .  4,200 

Hay,  tons .  2,905 

Oats,  bu .  111,400 

Rye,  bu .  357.500 

Wheat,  bu .  896.000 

Rosin,  bbls .  10,2.36 

Spirits  Turpentine,  bbls .  1.620 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

BUTTER. 

Fancy  creamery,  44  to  4.5c;  good  to 
C'hoice,  42  to  43c ;  dairy,  .38  to  42c, 

EGGS. 

Best  nearby,  6.5  to  68c ;  gathered,  good 
to  choice,  55  to  58c;  lower  grades,  45 
to  50c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  choice,  .32  to  35c;  common  to 
good,  25  to  29c  ;  fowls,  24  to  27c ;  chick¬ 
ens,  25  to  28c ;  roosters,  21  to  22c. 

FRUITS, 

Apples,  standard  varieties,  bbl.,  .$4  to 
$4.50;  common  to  good  grade,  ,$2.50  to 
.$.3..50  ;  cranberries,  bbl.,  $10  to  $11. 
vegetables. 

Potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $2.25  to  .$2.60 ;  cab¬ 
bage.  bbl.,  .$2.50  to  ,$2.75 ;  onions,  100  lbs., 
.$*2.75  to  $.‘1.25 ;  squash,  ton,  $40  to  $50 ; 
turnips,  bu.,  75c  to  .$1. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers.  $10  to  .$12;  bulls,  $6  to  .$8; 
cows,  $5.50  to  $6.50 ;  calves,  $9  to  $14 ; 
sheep,  $<>  to  .$9 ;  lambs.  $9  to  $14 ;  hogs, 
$18  to  $18.50;  milch  cows,  $100  to  .$175 
per  head. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

.BUTTER. 

Best  prints,  5.3  to  54c;  creamery,  good 
to  choice,  50  to  52c;  medium  grades.  42 
to  47e. 

EGGS. 

Best  nearby,  65  to  66e;  gathered,  good 
to  choice,  55  to  58c ;  lower  grades,  40 
to  50e. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  27  to  28c;  fowls.  22  to  25c; 
chickens,  20  to  24c;  ducks,  2.3  to  27c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  best.  .38  to  40c;  common  to 
good,  30  to  35c ;  broilers,  34  to  36c ;  fowls, 
23  to  27c;  roosters,  20  to  23e;  ducks,  25 
to  27c ;  geese,  2.3  to  25c ;  squabs,  doz., 
$3.75  to  $5.75. 

FRtnTS. 

Apples,  standai-d  varieties,  choice,  bbl., 
$5  to  $6;  medium  grades,  ,$2.50  to  .$4; 


cranberries,  bbl.,  $10  to  $15 ;  strawberries, 
pint.  25  to  50c. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  100  lbs.,  .$2  to  ,$2..50;  sweet 
potatoes,  bu.,  $1.50  to  .$2 ;  Brussels 
sprouts,  qt.,  15  to  16c ;  spinach,  bbl.,  $3.50 
to  $5 ;  kale,  bbl.,  $1.50  to  .$2.,5() ;  cabbage, 
ton.  .$20  to  ,$40;  onions,  100  lbs.,  .$2  to 
2.50. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No,  1  Timothy,  ,$28  to  .$28.50;  No. 
2,  .$26  to  .$27;  No.  .3.  .$23  to  .$24..50; 
clover  mixed,  $2.3  to  $27.  Straw,  best 
rye,  $17  to  .$18 ;  short  and  tangled,  $15 
to  $16  ;  oat,  .$14  8  o  $15. 


Buffalo  Markets 

The  market  situation  shows  slowly  ad¬ 
vancing  prices  of  some  perishable  stuff. 
.Potatoes  and  apples  are  without  much 
change ;  butter  is  higher ;  cheese  and  eggs 
are  about  the  same ;  poultry  is  strong,  as 
is  common  in  Winter  with  grain  blunging 
big  prices ;  cucumbers  are  about  out  of 
market  and  tomatoes  are  hard  to  get, 
bringing  25e  a  pound  retail.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  quote  potatoes  and  beans  at 
the  100  lbs.,  though  it  sounds  odd  as  yet. 

The  market  is  pretty  full  of  apples. 
The  Western  .Jonathan  has  eclipsed  every¬ 
thing  else,  so  that  dealers  are  saying  that 
it  is  ahead  of  any  New  York  State  sort, 
flavor  as  well  as  color.  For  this  reason  it 
is  selling  at  a  rapid  rate  at  65  to  80c  per 
one-third  bu.  basket,  retail.  The  barrel 
price  for  apples  is  from  $4  to  $7.  The 
showing  is  good,  as  well  in  quality  as  in 
amount.  Western  apples  are  arriving  in 
bulk  car  lots,  so  that  prices  are  no  higher 
than  they  were  last  Winter,  in  spite  of 
the  failure  of  the  home  crop. 

Potatoes  are  pretty  plenty  at  $2  to 
$2.35  per  100  lbs.,  which  is  ,$1.20  up  per 
bn.  Onions  are  ,$1.75  to  ,$2.2,5  per  bu., 
home  grown,  and  .$1.6,5  to  $1.75  per  crate 
for  Spanish.  Beans  are  still  too  high  for 
everyday  use,  at  $16  to  $17  per  100  lbs., 
or  upward  of  $10  per  bu. 

In  the  vegetable  list  cabbage  is  $5  to  $9 
per  100  lbs. ;  beets,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  parsnips, 
$1.15  to  $1.40 ;  carrots,  7.5c  to  $1 ;  purple- 
top  turnips,  $1.2.5,  all  per  bu.  Cauliflower 
is  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  crate ;  celery,  20  to 
60e  per  bunch ;  lettuce,  $2  to  $2.75  per 
Florida  hamper,  good  heads  retailing  at 
10c ;  parsley,  20  to  .3.5c';  radishes,  15  to 
20e ;  shallots,  .35  to  45c,  all  per  doz. 
bunches  ;  squash,  ,$.3.50  to  .$4  per  100  lbs. ; 
yellow  turnips,  $1.25  to  .$1.50  per  bbl. ; 
vegetable  oyster,  60  to  75c  per  doz.  bunch¬ 
es  ;  celei’y  cabbage,  10c  per  head. 

Butter  is  up  to  50e  per  lb.  for  extra 
creamery;  44  to  46e  for  d.airy;  42  to  45c 
for  crocks,  and  .38  to  40e  for  poor.  Oleo¬ 
margarine  is  27c.  Cheese  is  firm  at  27 
to  28e  for  best  domestic  and  2.3  to  25c 
for  new.  Eggs  are  stronger  for  storage 
than  for  fresh,  at  6,3  to  65c  for  white  hen¬ 
nery  and  40c  for  storage. 

The  poultry  market  is  stronger  for 
dressed  than  for  live,  dressed  turkeys 
bringing  ,3.3  to  37c;  fowl,  20  to  27c;  chick¬ 
ens.  2.3  to  28c;  old  roosters,  20  to  21c; 
ducks,  26  to  .30c;  geese,  22  to  27c.  Dressed 
poultry  is  .3  to  4c  over  live,  except  geese, 
where  the  feathers  make  live  a  cent  or 
two  more  than  dressed.  Southern  fruits 
are  rather  quiet,  at  $4.25  to  $4.75  for  Cal¬ 
ifornia  Valencia  oranges,  $7  to  .$7.75  for 
lemons  and  80  to  90c  for  limes  per  100. 
Rabbits  are  plenty  at  59  to  6.5e  for  cotton¬ 
tails,  and  $1  to  .$1.25  for  jacks  per  pair. 
They  are  now  a  common  sight  at  the  mar¬ 
kets,  though  not  formerly,  J.  w.  c. 


Country  Wide  Markets 

GENERAL  PRODUCE  MARKETS  A  LITTLE 
BETTER 

Apples  are  selling  a  little  better  in 
most  of  the  lai’ge  centers,  owing  partly  to 
larger  supplies  of  su"ar.  As  the  season 
advances  the  harder  varieties  become 
more  suitable  for  eating  without  sugar. 
The  supply  of  barrel  apples  looks  light 
anyhow.  Total  apple  shipments  of  all 
classes  are  falling  off  I’apidly,  and  were 
it  not  for  the  abundance  of  Western  boxed 
apples  the  offeiangs  would  be  scanty. 
Baldwins  in  barrels  range  from  $4  to  $6 
for  No.  1  and  fancy,  the  highest  prices 
being  in  Northwestern  and  Southern  mar¬ 
kets.  The  market  as  a  whole  acts  as  if 
it  would  take  care  of  the  stock  in  sight, 
the  only  unfavorable  feature  being  the 
fact  that  retail  prices  ai-e  high  enough  to 
check  demand. 

POTATOES  STEADY 

No  special  change  is  shown  in  the  po¬ 
tato  situation.  The  Northwest  and  the 
Lakes  region  is  still  shipping  in  large,  al¬ 
though  decreasing,  volume.  Even  the 
Maine  potato  folks  ai-e  shipping  more  po¬ 
tatoes.  The  plain  fact  is  that  unless  gen¬ 
eral  shipments  keep  coming  fast,  it  will 
be  hardly  possible  to  market  this  year’s 
great  crop  without  a  big  slump  in  price 
later  on. 

CABBAGES  HIGHER 

The  advance  in  the  cabbage  market 
seems  a  final  outcome  of  the  big  freeze 
which  made  a  good  deal  of  the  crop  un¬ 
suitable  for  keeping,  and  this  damaged 
stock  had  to  be  sold  at  once,  causing  low 
prices.  The  stock  not  damaged  was  nat¬ 
urally  in  an  improved  position  and  now 
it  is  selling  a  good  deal  higher.  Market 
centers  that  were  quoting  $1.2.5  per  bbl. 
a  few  weeks  ago  now  quote  $2,  and  ton 
prices  went  up  .$5  to  $10  in  the  great 
cabbage  shipping  sections  of  New  York 
and  Wisconsin. 

BEANS  DRAGGING 

One  of  the  most  disappointing  crops 
this  year  was  beans.  The  yield  per  acre 


was  generally  light,  but  so  many  acres 
were  planted  that  the  crop  is  a  big  one 
and  the  price  is  still  further  affected  by  the 
weather  damage  that  occurred  in  most 
sections.  In  the  Eastern  pi’odueing  re¬ 
gions  beans  are  selling  by  the  carload  at 
$11  to  ,$12.50  foi*  100  lbs.  This  is  a 
pretty  fair  price  according  to  old  stand¬ 
ards,  but  seems  too  low  for  these  times  of 
high  cost  of  production,  with  a  light  acre 
yield.  Q.  p. 


•?2.10  per  bu. ;  potatoes,  .$2; 
corn,  $2.o0  per  bbl.  Good  5Jortheru  Spy 
apples  are  selling  in  this  market  whole¬ 
sale  at  .$6.50  per  bbl.  We  are  paying  di¬ 
rect  to  the  farmer  for  country  butter,  .50e- 
eggs,  4Sc;  dressed  hogs,  whole,  20c  per 
lb.;  buckwheat  flour,  for  24-lb.  sack  .8‘> 

Fayette  Co.,  Pa.  e.  c.’c. 

Everything  is  high  here.  One  turkey 
gobbler  brought  over  $14  last  week  at  .30c 
per  lb.  Lambs,  15c;  hogs,  14c;  chickens 
and  fowls,  18  to  22c.  Beef,  14  to  ISe  by 
the  quarter.  Good  hay,  $20  to  $25  on 
prs,  and  going  higher.  Oats,  65  to  75c 
bu. ; jvheat,  ,$2.25 ;  rye,  $1.50;  buckwheat, 
.$.3._,u  per  lOO  lbs. ;  cornmeal,  .$4.25  per 
100;  hominy,  .$4;  middlings,  .$.3.60;  bran, 
f2.  Our  best  flour  is  $12  per  bbl. ;  sugar, 
lOc  a  lb.,  only  1  lb.  to  each  family ;  very 
scarce.  Some  talk  of  a  salt  famine,  but 
the  Syracuse  people  say  the  output  is 
normal  and  there  is  plenty  of  salt.  Cows 
are  high,  selling  from  $50  for  old  ones  to 
.$12.j  for  good_fresh  ones.  Yearling  heif- 
ers,  $50  to  .$75,  according  to  grade ;  grass 
calves,  $10  to  $.3.3.  Horses  plenty;  light 
young  horses,  .$75  to  $100;  heavy,  $150 
to  $2.50.  Good  hill  farms  selling  .$.30  to 
$40  an  acre.  Help  very  scarce.  Farmers 
have  to  pay  20  to  25e  an  hour  and  board 
to  press  and  thi-ash.  Potatoes  are  $1.25 
to  $1.,50  bu. ;  carrots,  $1  bu. ;  beets,  $1; 
cabbage,  5e  a  head ;  apples,  $1  per  bu. 
Cars  are  scarce  and  lots  of  hay  waiting 
to  he  shipped.  Government  has  the  first 
chance  with  cars.  a.  e.  r. 

Tioga  Co.,  Pa. 


Ringworm 

I  have  several  calves  with  some  sort  of 
skin  ailment  or  disease.  I  am  told  it  is 
“bull  itch.”  What  is  a  cure  for  same? 

New  York.  .j.  f.  h. 

As  calves  are  affected,  the  disease  no 
doubt  is  ringworm,  caused  by  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  parasite  tricophyton  tonsurans,  which 
also  lives  upon  damp  woodwork,  walls, 
fences,  and  feed  hoxes  and  racks.  First 
cleanse,  disinfect,  whitewa.sh,  sunlight  and 
ventilate  the  stable,  and  also  attend  to 
the  other  sources  mentioned.  A  five  per 
cent  solution  of  coal  tar  dip  will  do  for 
the  disinfecting,  or  use  a  solution  of  five 
ounces  oif  formaldehyde  to  the  gallon  of 
water.  Treat  the  calves  as  follows : 
Scrub  each  affected  spot  clean,  then  paint 
it  twice  daily  for  three  or  four  days  with 
tincture  of  iodine,  and  then  once  every 
other  day.  Rub  iodoform  upon  affected 
spots  on  the  upper  eyelids.  Where  the 
body  is  affected  in  considerable  areas, 
notably  along  the  spine  and  about  the 
tailhead  of  adult  cattle,  scrub  with  a  so¬ 
lution  of  two  ounces  of  sulphate  of  cop¬ 
per  (bluestone)  every  three  days  until 
well.  The  solution  is  most  effective  when 
used  hot.  A.  s.  A. 


Weak  Stifle 

1.  I  have  a  three-year-old-colt  that  was 
injured  as  a  suckling  while  running  in 
pasture,  either  by  kick  from  mare  or  by 
strain  or  dislocation  of  right  stifle.  He 
has  recovered  from  the  lameness,  but  the 
muscle  from  his  hip  bone  down  to  stifle 
seems  to  be  stretched  or  shrunken,  and 
there  is  a  small  puff  on  front  just  below 
stifle  joint.  When  he  travels,  up  hill 
especially,  the  stifle  joint  .seems  to  fly  out 
sideways,^  and  then,  as  he  straightens 
the  leg,  just  before  stepping,  it  will  fly 
back  with  a  snap.  Can  you  suggest  any¬ 
thing  to  relieve  this?  I  have  used  a 
mild  blister,  but  it  seemed  to  make  him 
stiffer^  in  the  leg  and  only  relieved  the 
snapping  noise  temporarily.  Would  iodine 
or  biniodide  of  mercury  in  any  way  help 
strengthen  the  tendons  so  as  to  keep  this 
floating  joint  in  place?  Would  shoeing 
in  any  way  help?  2.  I  have  a  .30-mouths- 
old  heifer  due  to  freshen  with  first  calf 
in  two  or  three  weeks.  Lately  bunches 
have  appeared  on  eacn  side  of  hind  quar¬ 
ters  near  stifle  joint ;  sometimes  nearly 
go  away  and  then  come  back.  She  is 
stiff  about  getting  up,  and  at  times  a  lit¬ 
tle  lame.  What  is  the  trouble,  and  what 
can  be  done  for  it?  f.  s.  c. 

Maine, 

1.  Owing  to  weakness  of  the  mu.scles 
and  ligaments  of  the  stifle  joint  the  po- 
tella  (knee  cap)  slips  back  and  forth. 
Infection  of  the  navei  at  birth  is  one  of 
the  common  causes  of  this  ailment,  and 
where  that  is  the  case  it  usually  proves  in¬ 
curable.  We  should  tie  the  colt  up  short 
in  a  narrow  stall  and  keep  the  foot  of  the 
affected  leg  advanced  somewhat  under  the 
body  by  means  of  a  padded  rope  or  strap 
tied  to  a  collar,  passed  between  the  fore 
legs  and  fastened  to  a  wide  strap  buckled 
around  the  pastern.  Then  clip  the  hair 
from  the  region  of  the  stifle  and  blister  it 
two  or  three  times,  with  a  mixture  of 
two  drams  of  biniodide  of  mercury  and 
powdered  cantharides  in  three  ounces  of 
lard,  at  intervale  of  two  or  three  weeks, 
as  the  state  of  the  skin  will  allow.  2. 
The  heifer  may  have  weak  stifles  with  re¬ 
curring  dislocation  of  the  patella,  but  an 
examination  would  be  necessary  to  a  con¬ 
fident  opinion.  Try  the  effects  of  10  per 
cent  iodine  petrogen  or  vasogen  rubbed 
once  daily  upon  the  affected  parts.  A.  s.a. 
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WAIT! 
WRITE! 


B  e  f  o  r  e 
You  Buy 
a  Hatcher 


For 

Blue  Hen 
Book 


Cncle  Sam  lias 
sent  out  a  call  for 
farmers  to  raise 
400,000.000  more 
liens  this  year 
than  last  I  Make 
1018  profits  from 
liens  pay  for  that 
new  automobile, 
new  lighting  sys¬ 
tem.  running  water 
and  otlier  improve¬ 
ments.  Meatless 
days  are  Poultry 
da.vs  in  all  res¬ 
taurants  and 
homes  everwwhere! 

Eggs  will  be  high! 

Poultry  will  be 
high!  Your  profits  will  be  big!  But  don't  risk  your 
eggs  in  a  cheaply  built  Incubator!  I’ay  a  fair  price 
for  quality,  workmanship  and  material. 

HATCH  WITHOUT  WORRY 

The  Blue  Hen  hatches  big  percentages  month  after 
montii.  Winter  or  Summer,  in  zero  weatlier  or  "90 
in  tlie  shade."  llilferent  from  otlier  incubators,  it  is 
built  with  double  walls  and  tiilck  insulation,  so  that 
the  HEAT  can’t  get  out  and  the  COLD  can’t  get  in. 

BLUE  HEN 

Is  built  to  do  good  work  season-after-season  for  20 
years  or  more.  Everlasting  dovetail  construction. 
Boors  built  so  that  heat,  cold  or  shrinkage  does  not 
alTeet  them.  If  .vou  are  looking  for  bigger  hatches  than 
ordinary  incubators  get — send  for  the  Blue  Hen  Book. 

“  MONEY  BACK  ”  GUARANTEE 

Blue  Hen  Incubators  like  all  Blue  Hen  Poultry 
cquiimient  are  sold  under  money-back  guarantee.  You’ll 
1)0  so  well  pleased  with  a  Blue  Hen  yourself  that  your 
friends  and  nclglibors  who  need  new  incubators  will 
want  Blue  Hens,  too. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

Our  new  catalog,  in  addition  to  fully  describing 
Blue  Hen  Incubators  and  Brooders,  contains  many 
helpful  suggestions  for  making  money  with  poultr.v. 
Get  it  before  you  buy  any  new  Incubator  Brooders  or 
other  iKiultry  eauipment.  Mall  ixrstal  or  letter  to 
nearest  office.  WATSON  MFG.  CO.,  Chicago  Branch. 
Dept.  2066,  1534  Masonic  Temple.,  Factory:  2066 

Ann  Street,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


PoultryIne>ustry! 

Revol-vtionized 


MARVEL 
COLONY 
BROODER 


7-50 


Coal  Burning,  Self  Regulating 
S  u  p  e  r-A  utomaticCheckControI 
Exclusive  Patent  Features 

Tlie  MARVEL  is  guaranteed  to"  perform 
better  and  to  raise  more  chicks  than  any 
other  Brooder.  Big  saving  in  operating 
expense.  Will  brood  60  to  1000  chicks 
for  less  than  6  cents  per  day.  Cuts 
initial  cost  for  equipment  to  less  than 
one  half.  Perfect  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  back  in  30  days.  Send  for 
Circular  on  ‘‘  Scientific  Brooding.” 

LIBERTY  STOVE  COMPANY 

300  Chestnut  St, _ Phlla,  i»a. 


Collins’  Poultry 

EXERCISER  AND  FEEDER 

No  inorewasting of  high-priced  grain;  no  laz^,  over¬ 
fat,  non-laying  liens  if  yon  own  and  use  a  Collins’ 
labor-reducing,  time-saving  ex-  -  — 
erciser  and  feeder.  Reduces 
feed  cost;  rat  and  bird  proof. 

Increases  egg  yield;  improves 
fertility.  Cut  a  tive-incli  hole  In 
bottom  of  an  old  wood  or  metal 
pall,  tub,  can  or  bag  (leave  new 
metal  for  Governjuent),  attach  feeder 
and  tor  50c  you  have  one  that  would  cost 
from  41.25  to  $3.  Strong,  galvanized 
iron,  steel  rod.  Hens  pick  at  bait  and 
scatter  right  amount  of  grain.  Add  10c 
forl’arcel  Post. 

Open  territory  for  pleased  purchasers 
to  act  as  agents. 

Collins*  Oat  Sprouter— 

All  metal,  flreless:  Sent  prepaid.  8  pans,  11x15 
in.,  41 ,  5  pans,  11x15  in.,  43:  8  pans,  11x32  in.,  48. 
West  of  Miss,  lliver  aiid  60c:  West  of  Hookies, 
odd  $1.  Insures  best,  low-cost  green  feed. 
Don’t  bother  writing  for  circular,  for  I  want 
you  to  sue  and  use  my  feeder  and  sprouter  so 
order  today,  use  10  days.  If  not  the  grandest 
things  you  ever  used  in  poultry  lino,  return— 
I’ll  refund  money. 

Dealers:  Order  samples  today. 

W.  H.  COLLINS,  18  to  20  Harrison  St,  New  York 


Raise  More  Poultry” 

Is  Our  Country’s  Call.  Now  is  the  time  to 
start — the  demand  is  big — every  man,  woman, 
boy  and  girl  can  help.  Besides  supplying  the 
Nation  with  food,  you  can  make  big  profits 
with  little  effort — and  this  smaf  'nvestment, 

80  IS  Champion  140  -  Egg 

^  Belle  City  Incubator 

Hot  Water — Copper  Tank — Double  Walls  of  Fibre 
Board  —  Self  Regulated.  With 
I  $5,25  Hot  Water  140 -Chick 

k  Brooder-both only  SI 2.95.  Frt.  Paid  E. 

1  of  Bockioa.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

I  Share  in  my  $1000  In  Prizes-  Con- 
P  ditions  easy.  Order^now  or  write  today 
for  my  Freo  Book,  'Hatching  Facts  • 

^IttellsaU  Jimnobans  rrca. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  48  Racine,  Wia. 


IF  you  want  books  on  farming  of 
any  kind  write  us  and  we 
will  quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


■Ghe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


THE  HENYARD 


DivisTon  of  Poultry  Profits 

A  lias  40  April-hatch('cl  Brown  I.pghorn 
pnll(’ts  and  lo  two-j'ear-old  hens.  P>  takes 
same  November  1st  and  is  to  keep  them 
until  April  1.  What  would  be  a  fair 
divi.sion  of  the  eggs?  T.  B. 

Michigan. 

I  can  see  nothing  but  strong  probabili¬ 
ties  of  dissatisfaction  and  trouble  over 
any  agreement  made  upon  such  terms. 
Sujtpose  that  the  flock  does  not  lay  enough 
eggs  through  the  Winter  to  pay  for  their 
feed;  who  stands  the  loss?  A  more  busi¬ 
ness-like  ju’oposition  would  be  to  agree 
uium  the  value  of  the  investment  each 
makes  and  tlien  divide  the  profits,  if  there 
are  any,  accordingly.  8upi)ose  that  you 
figure  the  juillets  and  the  hens  as  being 
worth  a  dollar  and  a  half  dollar  each,  re¬ 
spectively.  A  then  invests  $47.00.  V> 
niiglit  consider  his  time,  labor,  expense 
of  housing,  table  .scraps  and  home-grown 


gri'enstnff  worth  an  etiual  amount.  All 
that  would  then  remain  would  lie  to  divide 
the  cost  of  purchased  feed  and  the  eggs 
produced  equally  between  A  and  li.  If 
these  valuations  do  not  seem  fair  to  you, 
agree  upon  a  fair  valuation  of  these  items 
and  make  your  agreement  accordingly ; 
then  make  a  written  memorandum  of  the 
terms  of  agreement  and  each  keep  a  copy. 

M.  B.  D. 


Laying  Ration 

I  have  100  AVhite  Leghorn  pullets  and 
would  like  a  good  laying  ration  to  feed 
them.  Would  you  give  me  the  graiu  and 
mash  rations  used  at  Vineland  and  Con¬ 
necticut  contests?  K.  G.  D. 

New  York. 

The  rations  used  in  the  fifth  contest  of 
the  ('onnecticut  Experiment  Station  were 
equal  parts  of  cracked  corn  and  wheat  for 
scratch  grain,  and  equal  parts  of  corn- 
meal,  ground  oats,  wheat  bran,  flour  mid¬ 
dlings  and  meat,  the  latter  being  made  up 
of  equal  parts  of  meat  and  fish  scrap,  for 
the  mash.  All  proportions  by  Aveight.  I 
do  not  know  what  was  usc'd  at  the  Vine- 
land  contest.  A  standard  war  poultry  ra¬ 
tion  has  been  adopted  by  the  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  New  .Tersey  and  New 
York  agricultural  stations.  For  scratch 
graiu  they  recommend  400  to  000  lbs. 
corn,  100  lbs.  feed  wheat,  100  to  300  lbs. 
barley,  200  to  300  lbs.  oats.  For  mash  : 
100  lbs.  wheat  bran,  100  lbs.  w-hoat  mid¬ 
dlings,  100  lbs.  corn  meal  or  hominy,  100 
lbs.  gluten  feed.  100  lbs.  ground  heavy 
oats,  100  lbs.  meat  scrap.  Skim-milk  or 
buttermilk  may  be  us(h1  as  substitutes  for 
meat,  in  whole  or  in  part. 

Method  of  feeding :  Feed  scantily  of 
scratch  grain  in  the  moimiiig  and  give  all 
that  the  birds  will  clean  up  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  Feed  mash  dry  in  hoppers  open 
all  day.  Green  food,  oyster  shell,  grit  and 
water  as  usual.  M.  B.  D. 


How  We  Raise  Our  Own  Cockerels 

The  way  we  mate  pens  to  raise  our 
own  cockerels  is  tliis :  We  take  the  pick 
of  our  trap-uested  hens  that  have  records 
over  200  eggs  and  divide  them  into  two 
pens,  then  take  two  cockerels  from  two  of 
our  very  best  hens  to  mate  with  them, 
looking  out  that  there  is  no  heu  near  re¬ 
lated  to  the  cockerels  in  the  pen.  By 
keeping  a  pedigree  of  all  the  birds  raised 
this  way  we  know  how  near  related  they 
are  to  other  birds ;  also  we  know  just 
what  the  record  of  the  dam  of  each  cock¬ 
erel  is,  and  the  record  of  the  dam  of  the 
sire  of  each  one.  The  hens  in  these  two 
pens  are  trap-nested  during  the  pullet 
year ;  after  that  we  trap-nest  at  least  dur¬ 
ing  the  breeding  season,  and  the  leg-band 
number  of  hen  is  marked  on  her  egg  when 
she  is  let  out  of  trap-nest. 

These  eggs  are  all  hatched  separately, 
most  of  them  by  putting  each  hen’s  eggs 
under  a  hen,  or  by  placing  them  with 
other  eggs  in  an  incubator  the  same  as 
usual  until  the  eighteenth  day ;  then  we 
have  bags  made  of  netting  or  cheesecloth 
of  various  sizes  to  accommodate  different 
numbers  of  eggs,  as  we  do  not  keep  eggs 
over  four  or  five  days  before  setting  and 
after  testing  there  may  he  only  two  or 
three  eggs  of  one  hen  left.  On  the 
eighteenth  day  we  separate  eggs,  put  them 
into  a  bag  and  tie  securely.  When  chicks 
are  dry  we  take  from  under  hen  or  from 


the  bag,  and  toe-punch  each  lot  differently, 
keeping  a  booked  record  of  the  hens  and 
how  her  chicks  are  toe-marked. 

Of  course  we  have  lots  of  other  pens 
beside  the  two  mentioned  that  are  trap- 
nested,  but  we  always  breed  from  cocker¬ 
els  of  cock  birds  from  these  two  pens.  By 
being  careful  how  one  mates  birds  cock¬ 
erels  can  he  used  in  nil  pens  that  are 
practically  no  relation  to  birds  in  the  pen. 

Last  year  we  had  cockerels  at  the  head 
of  these  two  breeding  pens  whose  dams 
had  records  of  248  and  25G  eggs  in  their 
pullet  year  and  the  hens  in  these  pens  had 
records  of  205  to  207  eggs,  many  of  the 
i-ecords  made  at  egg-laying  contests.  This 
year  we  liave  three  more  high-record  hens 
from  our  1J)10-1917  contest  pens;  records 
of  tliese  thri’e  hens  are  221,  229  and  241 
eggs.  We  think  now  that  we  will  mate  one 
pen  with  a  son  of  Tilly,  who  made  an 
official  record  of  254  eggs  in  lOYo  months 
at  Storrs. 

By  this  method  all  of  our  pens  are 
heatied  by  cocks  or  cockerels  of  known 
breeding,  hatched  from  hens  with  records 
over  the  200-egg  mark.  I’.os'de  tlie  egg 


record  heliiud  the  birds  at  tlie  head  of  our 
liens,  every  one  is  pure  white,  good  comb, 
standard  shape,  etc. ;  in  fact,  what  the 
Hope  Farm  man  calls  “dumpliugs.”  This 
method  of  breeding  is  giving  good  results, 
as  our  pen  now  at  Rtorrs  was  placed  first 
on  show  points  and  our  hens  have  never 
failed  to  make  a  good  average  record. 

New  YMrk.  Miis.  R.  w.  stevens. 


Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 


Ration  for  Heifer  Calves 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  balance  the 
ration  for  my  heifer  calves?  They  are 
about  seven  months  old.  1  have  oats  and 
buckwheat  that  I  can  grind,  and  would 
like  to  mi.x  in  as  much  oilmeal  as  will  be 
economical.  Their  roughage  will  be  Tim¬ 
othy  hay.  H.  E.  w. 

New  York. 

Fsing  the  feeds  you  mention,  the  grain 
ration  for  your  calve.s  would  better  be 
made  up  of  (*qual  parts  ground  oats, 
ground  buckwheat  and  oilmeal.  H.  F.  J. 


Improving  Protein  Content 

What  grain  would  I  better  buy  to  make 
a  balanced  ration  for  cows,  to  make  but¬ 
ter?  The  only  grain  I  have  is  oats.  My 
roughage  is  mixed  hay.  fed  twice  a  day, 
I  have  com  fodder  enough  to  feed  once  a 
day.  C.  L.  M. 

New  York. 

Since  your  roughage  is  low  in  protein, 
and  oats  rather  low  also,  it  is  necessary 
to  buy  high  protein  feeds,  such  as  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  and  oilmeal.  Cottonseed  meal 
has  the  property  of  making  butter  very 
hard,  but  linseed  oilmeal  exerts  the  op¬ 
posite  effect.  I  should  make  the  grain 
ration  three  parts  ground  oats,  two  parts 
cottonseed  meal  and  one  part  oilmeal. 

II.  F.  J. 


Dairy  Ration  Without  Silage 

I  would  like  to  make  up  a  ration  for 
mv  cows  of  the  following  feeds :  Bran, 
middlings  and  oilmeal.  Will  you  tell  me 
in  what  proportion  to  mix  them?  I  have 
only  mixed  hay  for  roughage,  very  little 
clover  with  it.  The  throe  feeds  men¬ 
tioned  I  am  able  to  get  most  of  the  time. 
I  (lo  not  want  to  feed  cottonseed,  gluten 
feed  or  cornmeal  if  it  can  be  avoided,  for 
I  do  not  think  they  will  go  well  with  hay. 
I  am  feeding  now  200  lbs.  bran.  100  lbs. 
middlings,  100  lbs.  oilmeal.  My  cows 
are  fair  grade  Ilolsteins.  They  are  in 
good  condition  before  freshening  and  I 
would  like  a  good  milk-making  ration. 
Do  you  not  have  to  have  more  protein  in 
a  ration  where  only  hay  is  fed?  We 
have  no  silo.  g.  b.  a. 

New  York. 

Keep  cows  filleil  up  on  ha.v.  They  will 
probably  eat  more  if  given  three  or  four 
reasonable-sized  feeds  that  they  will  clean 
up  well  than  if  given  the  same  amount 
only  twice  a  day.  Where  no  silage  or 
roots  are  fed,  water  should  be  given  at 
least  twice  a  day.  The  kind  of  hay  one 
has  determines  the  amount  of  protein  in 
the  graiu  ration.  Hay  with  little  clover 
in  it  is  rather  low  in  protein,  and  this 
must  be  supplied  in  the  grain  ration.  You 
need  have  no  fear  of  cottonseed  meal  if 
used  in  the  following  mixture:  Four 


parts  bran,  one  part  middlings,  two  parts 
cottonseed  and  one  part  oilmeal.  The 
cottonseed  meal  furnishes  the  cheapest 
form  of  protein.  If  you  do  uot  use  it. 
your  present  ration,  two  parts  bran,  one 
part  middlings,  and  one  part  oilmeal  is 
tilt;  best  you  can  do.  Personally,  I  should 
prefer  the  ration  with  cottonseed,  since 
the  other  one  will  lack  a  little  protein. 
Grain  should  be  fed  at  rate  of  a  pound  to 
3%  to  four  pounds  of  milk  produced 
daily.  ii.  F.  j. 


Hay  Ration  for  Cow 

M’ill  you  advise  me  how  many  pounds 
of  mixed  hay  daily  is  required  to  feed 
a  cow  about  1,000  lbs.  in  weight,  when 
she  has  all  the  corn  silage  she  will  clean 
up  daily?  2.  Also,  give  me  a  rule  to 
measure  hay  in  the  mow.  M.  M.  w, 

Pennsylvania. 

1.  A  1,000-lb.  cow  getting  all  the  silage 
.she  can  clean  np  will  consume  about  10 
lbs.  of  hay  a  day. 

2.  According  to  Professor  Woll.  a  ton 
of  Timothy  hay  in  the  mow  occupies  420 
cu.  ft.,  and  a  ton  of  clover  hay  500  cu.  ft. 

H.  F.  J. 


Corn  and  Cob  Meal  for  Cows 

Will  you  advise  me  of  an  economical 
ration  for  1.000-lb.  Holstein  cows  giving 
about  25  lbs.  of  milk  per  day?  The  fol¬ 
lowing  feeds  are  available :  Corn  and 
cob  meal ;  this  feed  I  liave,  and  would 
like  to  use  as  much  as  can  be  worked  into 
the  ration.  Cotton.seed  meal,  .$3  per  100 ; 
wheat  middlings,  $2..55;  wheat  bran, 
,$2.20;  beet  pulp.  ,$2.85.  I  am  feeding 
for  rougliage  corn  fodder  and  a  poor 
grade  of  hay.  s.  M.  d. 

Your  roughage  and  cob  meal  being  low 
in  protein,  the  grain  ration  chosen  from 
feetls  you  mention  must  be  largely  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  I  should  make  it  two  parts 
corn  and  cob  meaL  three  parts  cottonseed, 
one  middlings  and  one  dried  beet  pulp. 

ir.  F.  J. 


Acorns  for  Cow;  Selection  of  Good 
Milker 

1.  Will  eating  acorns  dry  a  cow  up? 
2.  What  kind  of  a  cow  is  the  best  to 
buy  for  a  farmer,  Jersey,  Holstein  or 
what?  I  want  a  cow  that  gives  a  good 
deal  of  milk  and  fairly  good  (luality. 
AVhat  are  some  of  the  marks  to  look  for 
in  selecting  a  good  cow?  ir.  M.  s. 

Ohio. 

1.  Little  i.s  known  about  the  feeding 
of  acorns  to  cows.  Cases  of  poisoning 
have  been  known  when  cows  ate  damaged 
acorns  or  an  undue  amount. 

2.  Ordinarily,  we  say  a  Jersey  or  grade 
Jersey  makes  the  best  family  cow.  She 
usually  gives  all  the  milk  that  is  desired 
by  the  family,  both  for  use  as  whole  milk, 
cream  and  butter.  The  milk  is  richer 
than  that  of  the  other  brei’ds.  Since  you 
wish  considerable  amount  of  milk  a  grade 
Holstein  would  make  you  a  good  cow. 
Y'ou  would  want  to  have  her  milk  tested 
and  make  sure  that  she  had  sufficient 
blood  of  the  higher  testing  breeds,  so  her 
milk  would  test  3.7  to  4%.  MTiere  there 
is  no  record  of  milk  production  a  man 
must  select  a  cow  by  looks.  The  main 
points  to  look  for  are  that  the  cow 
should  be  of  good  size  for  her  breed.  She 
should  be  angular  in  appearance,  to  con¬ 
trast  her  from  the  beef  animal.  She 
should  have  a  large  muzzle  and  wide 
open  nostril  and  should  stand  well  apart 
on  her  front  legs,  showing  plenty  of 
lung  capacity.  These  are  the  marks  of 
good  constitution.  She  should  have  a 
deep  well-sprung  rib.  wlilich  indicates 
that  she  is  able  to  handle  a  large  amount 
of  feed.  The  hair  should  be  smooth  and 
glos.sj’.  Beware  of  the  rough  appearing 
animal.  The  udder  should  be  large  and 
flexible;  quarters  even  and  well  carried 
up  on  abdomen,  and  well  up  in  rear.  The 
milk  veins  on  the  abdomen  should  be  large 
and  crooked,  entering  the  thoracic  cavity 
through  large  openings  or  “wells.”  I..ook 
for  a  well  proportioned  cow  throughout 
and  beware  of  scrubby  appearance. 

II.  F.  .1. 


Growing  Ration  for  Calves 

What  is  a  good  growing  ration  for 
calves  four  months  old,  and  how  much 
would  you  feed  twice  a  day?  At  present 
I  feed  two  quarts  grain  daily  and  all 
roug'h  feed  they  clean  up.  I  have  some 
oats  and  corn  ;  how  would  it  be  to  have 
same  ground  up?  How  would  this  he  to 
feed  to  draft  horses,  not  doing  much  work 
through  Winter?  A.  J.  N. 

Ground  oats  and  corn  will  make  a  most 
excellent  grain  ration  for  your  calves. 
Feed  all  roughage  they  will  clean  up  and 
grain  enough  to  keep  them  in  good  grow¬ 
ing  condition.  It  is  difficult  to  prescribe 
a  definite  amount.  Whether  or  not  the 
calf  cleans  up  all  the  grain  given  at  a  feed 
is  a  good  indication  as  to  whether  it  has 
too  much  or  not  enough.  The  oats  and 
corn  ground  together  will  also  be  excel¬ 
lent  for  the  horses.  The  oats  might  be 
fed  crushed,  with  cracked  corn,  or  the 
oats  fed  whole  at  one  feed  and  the  corn 
'fed  on  the  ear  at  another.  ii.  F.  J. 


Oats.  80c  i)cr  bu. ;  hyiy,  $25  per  ton'> 
eggs.  54c  per  doz.,  fresh ;  apples,  $1.25 
to  $1.50  per  bu.  ;  potatoes,  $1.50;  cab¬ 
bage.  7  to  10c  each  ;  milch  cows.  $50  to 
$100;  milk.  12c  per  qt.  Straw.  $15  per 
toil.  Chickens.  27  to  35c,  live  weight. 

Carbon  Co.,  Pa.  E.  F.  w. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egp:- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  post  office  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1st.  There  are  10 
pullets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uni¬ 
form  treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and 
the  feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  con¬ 
tinues  for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover 
the  number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the 
current  week,  and  also  the  total  inimber  of 
eggs  laid  since  the  first  of  last  November.  The 
contest  will  end  November  1st,  at  wliich  time 
these  birds  will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of 
piillets  entered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  at  Storrs.  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
December  12,  and  total  to  date: 

BARRED  ROCKS  Week  Tot 


Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn .  —  — 

Harry  H.  Ober.  N.  J .  17  110 

Richard  Allen,  Mass .  2.5  84 

.lules  F.  Francals.  D.  1 .  41  184 

Tom  J.  Adamson,  Canada .  20  64 

Fairfields  Poultry  Farms.  N.  II .  17  47 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farm.  Ontario .  14  41 

Rodman  SchalT,  N.  U .  26  91 

Rock  Rose  Farm,  N.  Y .  ;)6  144 

John  C.  Philips,  Mass .  18  79 

Joseph  M.  Rothschild,  N.  Y .  24  87 

Ingleside  Farm.  N.  Y .  13  6.5 

Agricultural  College.  Oregon .  13  72 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass .  —  — 

Holliston  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mass. .. .  9  .55 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  10  73 

Manomet  Farm,  Mass .  5  60 

BUFF  ROCKS 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn .  12  ,52 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Merrythought  Farm. Conn .  23  118 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  1 .  34  174 

Brayman  Farm.  N.  H .  41  174 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario .  30  69 

Vine  Hill  B'arni,  Mass .  27  110 

Mrs  R.  W.  Stevens.  N.  Y .  29  47 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard,  I’a .  7  36 

F.  W.  Harris,  N.  Y .  32  86 

Laurel  Hill  Farm.  R.  1 .  6  15 

J.  Frank  Dubois,  Mass .  32  125 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Fred  Rockwood.  N.  H .  5  12 

Cook  &  Porter.  Mass .  34  213 

J. J.  Dansro,  Vt .  11  20 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Mass .  22  114 

H.  P.  Cloyes,  Conn . .  25  105 

H.  R.  Sullivan,  Conn .  8  13 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn .  16  61 

Chas.  H.  Lane,  Mass .  18  72 

Flintstone  Farm,  Mass .  40  142 

1  loraer  P.  Doming,  Conn .  4  16 

<  harles  O.  Polhemus,  N.  Y .  —  — 

Pequot  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  10  36 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  5  29 

Natick  Farm,  R.  1 .  10  28 

I’inecrest  Orchards,  Mass .  34  195 

Richard  Allen,  Mass .  28  75 

A.  W.  Ruinery.  N.  H .  4  4 

Archie  R.  Colburn,  N.  H .  —  — 

Allan’s  Hardtobeat  Keds.R.1 .  16  ‘61 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  I’arm,  N.  H .  20  41 

\V.  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm,  Mass .  11  123 

Jacob  K.  Jansen. Conn .  19  47 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  6  10 

BUTTERCUPS 

Hiddenhurst  Buttercup  Yds.,  N.  Y .  5  34 

OREGONS 

Agricultural  College,  Corvallis, Ore. .. .  35  199 

ORLOFFS 

5\'.  11.  Bassett,  Cheshire,  Conn .  —  — 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS 

Harry  Paxton,  N.  Y .  12  95 

BLUE  ANDALUSIANS 

K.  1).  Bird,  Conn .  4  4 

Blue  AudalusianClub  of  America, N.Y.  8  30 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A.  B.  II.an,  Conn .  20  1.54 

Braeside  I’oultry  Farm,  Pa .  33  189 

.1.  O.  LeFevre, N.  Y .  27  1'28 

Hermon  E.  White,  N  J .  17  116 

Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Homo. Conn .  9  35 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  14  89 

P.G.  Platt,  Pa .  .  5  36 

Groendale  Farms,  N.  Y .  19  130 

Dautrich  Bros., Conn .  13  86 

B.  S.  Ells,  N.  J .  ’26  1‘.'8 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash .  29  189 

Will  Barron,  England .  15  33 

Tom  Barron,  England .  14  116 

Miss  N.  H.  Bell,  England .  16  162 

Bushkill  Poultry  Farm,  I’a .  20  120 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y . ' .  11  '24 

Eglantine  Farm,  Md .  16  133 

Bayville  Farms,  N.  J .  ‘23  70 

Margareta  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio .  20  31 

Lovell  Gordon.  N.Y .  —  10 

E.  A.  ILallard,  Pa .  24  127 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn .  21  95 

HilltopPoultry  Yards,  Conn .  23  161 

J.  Frank  Dubois,  Mass .  21  178 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard,  Conn .  9  114 

George  Phillips,  Conn . 14  57 

J.  F.  Crowley,  Mass .  9  74 

M.  T.  Lindsay.  N.  Y .  3  89 

H. E.  Gates,  Conn .  16  100 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa .  33  1.58 

Royal  Farms,  Inc..  Conn .  9  30 

.las.  F.  Harrington,  N.  J .  19  77 

W.  E.  Robinson.  Ill .  10  84 

Wlndsweep  Farm,  Conn  .  20  83 

Prescott’s  Poultry  Place,  Conn .  17  122 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  J .  5  29 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J .  10  129 

Fredonia  Farm,  Conn .  —  — 

HillviewFarm,  Mo .  4  4 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn .  10  .37 

Frances  H.  Mersereau.  Conn .  13  75 

I. akewood  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  5  36 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  J .  —  12 

Total .  1613  7891 


Suspected  Cholera 

My  heus  and  Spring  chickens  are  sick. 
The.  fii’st  I  notice  they  will  ruffle  their 
feathers  and  stand  or  sit  on  the  roosts 
with  tail  feathers  hanging  down  ;  eat  very 
little.  In  some  oases  the  combs  turn  dark. 
The  droppings  are  a  yellowish  color  at 
first,  turning  a  very  dark  green  at  the 
last.  My  hens  died  off  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  this  Summer,  but  as  cold  weather  set 
in  no  more  died  until  recently  the  early 
Spring  chickens  began  to  die  in  a  like 
manner.  I  have  liad  the  hens  and 
chickens  in  the  henhouse  together  since 
October.  N.  T.  B. 

New  York. 

Yellow  droppings,  followed  "by  very 
green  discharges,  together  with  the  other 
symptoms  that  you  mention,  are  very  sug¬ 
gestive  of  fowl  cholera.  If,  as  .seems  like¬ 
ly,  you  have  it  in  a  comparativg'ly  mild 
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form  in  your  flock,  you  should  take  every 
ju’ccaution  to  I'id  your  premises  of  the  in¬ 
fection  and  prevent  the  spread  to  others. 
Fowls  that  are  evidently  sick  should  be 
killed,  without  spilling  any  of  their  blood, 
and  deeply  buried  or  burned.  Their  quar¬ 
ters  should  then  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
disinfected  and  whitewashed.  All  well 
fowls  should  be  placed  by  themselves  and 
kept  from  contact  with  those  that  show 
an.v  signs  of  illnes.s.  True  cholera  is  a 
serioii.s  disease  requiring  thorough  mea¬ 
sures  to  eradicate.  The  infection  is  likely 
to  linger  in  a  flock  and  when  favorable 
circumstances  present  themselves  spread 
rapidly.  Only  thorough  measures  of  clean¬ 
liness  and  disinfection,  together  with 
destruction  of  diseased  birds,  can  eradi¬ 
cate  it.  M.  B.  D. 


Ration  for  Laying  Hens 

Will  yon  give  formula  for  a  balanced 
ration  for  laying  hens  including  sunflower 
seed  and  kafir  corn  ?  w.  M.  il. 

Maryland. 

Kafir  and  sunflower  seeds  should  be 
mixed  with  other  gr.qins  and  the  latter  fed 
in  moderation.  Kafir  resembles  corn  in 
composition  and  food  value,  but  in  too 
great  quantity,  or  alone,  is  astringent  and 
con.stipating.  Sunflower  seeds  are  rich 
in  oil,  laxative  and  fattening.  Mix  both 
these  with  such,  other  grains  as  corn,  bai’- 
ley,  oats,  buckwheat  and  rye.  No  exact 
proportions  need  be  followed.  For  a  mash 
of  ground  grains  the  following  formula 
is  suitable :  Equal  parts,  by  weight,  of 
cornmeal,  wheat  bran,  wheat  middling.s, 
ground  oats,  gluten  feed  and  beef  scrap. 
The  latter  may  be  reduced  in  amount  or 
left  out  if  an  ample  supply  of  skim-milk 
is  axmilable,  or  if  fresh  ground  bone  can 
be  fed.  Some  animal  food  is  needed, 
however,  if  hens  are  to  lay  well.  M.  B.  D. 


Value  of  Buckwheat  Straw  ;  Ration  for 
Pullets 

1.  What  is  the  mo.st  economical  way 
to  utilize  buckwheat  straw?  I  am  told  it 
gives  stock  itch  when  used  for  bedding ; 
if  so.  why?  Would  it  do  to  feed  in  small 
quantities  to  young  stock?  Would  it 
make  a  good  litter  for  poultry?  Can  nice 
oat  straw  be  safely  fed  to  milch  coivs? 
If  so.  how  much?  2.  In  what  proportions 
would  the  following  make  a  good  bal¬ 
anced  ration  for  six-months-old  pullets? 
flats,  buckwheat,  stale  bread,  skimmed 
milk  and  bran.  The  oats,  buckwheat  and 
skim-milk  are  produced  on  farm ;  stale 
bread  purchased  cheaply  from  a  large 
hotel.  Would  you  advise  purchase  of  any 
other  feed?  If  so,  what,  and  how  feed? 

Ohio.  F.  K. 

1.  Buckwheat  straw  may  safely  bo  fed 
to  young  or  old  stock,  and  has  some  little 
value  as  a  food  for  cattle.  As  it  is  not 
rated  high  among  the  fodders,  however, 
it  is  common  practice  in  buckwheat  re¬ 
gions  to  stack  the  straw  in  the  feeding 
yards  and  allow  the  cattle  runuiug  there 
to  eat  as  much  of  it  as  they  will,  tramp¬ 
ling  the  rest  under  foot.  When  short  of 
better  fodder,  buckwheat  straw  may  save 
the  situation  for  its  owner  and  it  should 
not  he  wasted.  As  to  its  roinitation  for 
causing  itch  in  animals  bedded  with  it, 
I  cannot  say  how  much  truth  there  is  in 
the  idea.  I  have  never  seen  itch  so 
caused,  and  I  have  used  considerable  buck¬ 
wheat  straw  for  bedding,  but  others  may 
have.  It  is  probably  unnecessary  to  say 
that  some  little  grain  would  have  to  be 
fed  with  'his  straw  if  it  was  desired  to 
keep  stock  in  good  condition.  It  is  all 
right  for  poultry  litter.  As  much  oat 
straw  as  they  will  eat  may  safely  be  fed 
to  milch  cows  and  to  horses.  When 
silage  is  also  fed,  oat  straw  makes  a  good 
ration  of  dry  fodder  to  go  with  it.  With 
a  little  grain  in  addition,  oat  straw  will 
winter  idle  horses  nicely. 

2.  The  stale  bread,  oats  and  buckwheat 
are  all  fattening  and  would  need  to  be 
balanced  by  higher  protein  feeds.  If 
.skim-milk  is  available  in  large  quantity, 
it,  with  wheat  bran,  would  help  to  do  this. 
I  have  never  fed  stale  bread  and  do  not 
know  how  it  is  best  utilized.  I  should 
expect,  however,  that  it  would  be  used 
about  as  whole  wheat  would  in  a  ration, 
with  the  buckwheat  and  oats,  and  that  a 
mash  containing  bran,  middlings,  ground 
oats,  gluten  feed  and  perhaps  a  little  oil- 
meal  might  well  be  fed  with  it.  m.  b.  d. 


“ItRACious,”  exclaimed  a  fat  woman, 
rushing  up  to  the  shopwalker  just  after 
losing  sight  of  her  husband,  “I  am  look¬ 
ing  for  a  small  man  with  one  eye.”  “Well, 
madam,”  suggested  the  shopwalker,  “if 
he  is  a  very  small  man,  perhaps  you’d 
better  use  both  eyes.” — Melbourne  Leader. 


S.  G.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED! 

from  tr»p-Tiested,  heavy  Winter  laying  strain;  fr* 
dS ■  *6''ee  vigorous  stock.  20  months’ ol 
HENS  now  laying,  woighiiigup  to  6  lbs.  $)}  each.  ; 

old  COCKS  weighing  up  to  11  lbs.  $5  eael 
PULLETS,  now  laying.  $3  each.  COCKEREL 
weighing  from  6  to  9  lbs.  $2,  $3  and  $6  eaci 
HENRY  B.  MEIER,  I’lttstown,  NEW  JERSE' 


For  Sale-Pen  of  40  S.  G.  WhiteLeghorn  IeVud'  Hen: 

mated  to  two  cockerels  of  exceptional  merit 
Entire  pen.  575;  will  split  at  S37.50.  Exeeptionai 
opportunity  Owner  accepting  city  position. 
Pmeywood  Farm,  Route  No.  2,  Peekskill,  N.  Y 


ICfl  EGG  INCUBATOR 
itfU  CHICK  BROODER 


CHICK  BROODER 

r$12- 


Both  are  made  of 
Calif.  Redwood. 

Incubator  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  asbestos  and  gal¬ 
vanized  iron;  has  triple 
walls, copper  tank, nurs- 

I  ery,  ears  tester.  thonnomet«r>  r«ady  to 
I  u«e.  80  DAYS'  TRIAL~money  bocK  If 
I  not  O.K.  Writo  foi  PREB  Catalog  Now* 

U|roncla^neubatorCOjBoxl21RaclnejWl8. 

Improved  Parcel 
Post  Egg  Boxes 

New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 
Leg  Bands - Oats  Sprouters 

Catalog  Free  on  Request 
H.  K.  BRUNNER.  45  Hanison  Street,  New  York 

45%  in  November 

Our  S  C.  REDS  led  first  4  weeks  of  N.  Contest  (Dela¬ 
ware  official)  with  45  per  cent,  production  against  13  per 
cent,  average  for  the  100  pens.  We  breed  hens  for  egg- 
type  as  dairymen  breed  cows  for  milk. 

Our  S.  C.  ¥  fi'¥irf¥  ^  ‘I'  e  true  egg  tna- 

White  chines.  Pen  “A" 

headed  by  son  of  314-egg  hen.  Pen  “B”  by  grandsons. 
Hatching  eggs  LEGHORNS  or  REDS— Pen  A,  hens  250  to 
280  egg-type,  $5  for  15, 125  for  100.  Pen  B,  hens  200  to  250 
egg- type,  13  for  15,  tl5  for  100.  Pen  (f.  hens  150  to  200  egg- 
type,  810  for  100.  The  BEST  Is  the  CHEAPEST.  Catalog. 
HOPEWELL  FARMS,  Bor  161-R,  Hopewell,  N.  J. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

El  X  C  L  U  S  I  V  El  L  Y 
3,000  BREEDERS  on  FREE  FARM  RANGE 
YOUNG  AND  BARRON  STRAINS 
100  choice  yearling  cocks  and  cockerels  @  $!J  each. 
JIany  Pure  Barron  birds.  Notv  Booking  orders  lor 
Baby  chicks,  March  and  April  delivery.  Capacity 
10,000  weekly.  Get  your  orders  in  e;irly  this  year. 
Eggs  for  hatcliing  in  any  quantity.  Circulars  free. 
My  Book,  "Profits  in  Poultry  Keepino  Solved  "free  with 
.allllOorders.  EDGAR  BRIGGS.  Box  75.  Pleasant  Valley, N.Y. 

Tho  Pfiiillrv  Farm  MANAGED  UNDER  THE  CDRNELL 

ne  rouiiry  rdrm  methods  over  ten  years. 

BABY  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 
from  our  heavy-laying  strain.  S.  C.  W  H  1  T  E 
L  Ifi  G  H  O  K  N  S.  Place  your  order  at  once.  We 
guarantee  safe  arrival  of  baby  chicks. 
Stonywold  Poultry  Farm,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

S  Wtoe  Leghorn  Pullets 

Fnr^alp  free  range,  April  hatched. 

I  *'1 now  laying.  $175  per  hundred. 
Yearling  heus,  $1.  C  oc  k  er e  1  s,  $‘.j. 

H.  L.  Tenny,  -  Interlaken,  N.Y. 


Eggs 

and 

Chicks 


Bred  from  my  heavy  i 
laying  strain  of  8.  C.  W.  LognOrnS 
A  few  good  cockerels.  Let  me  book 
your  orders  for  eggs  or  chicks  early. 
It  will  insure  delivery  when  desired. 
Mating  list  free.  C.  .M.  LON(4E- 
NKC'KKlf,  Box  50, Eli/ubethtoiTn,  X’u. 


Fnr  ^alp-S-  WHITE  L  E  G  H  O  K  N  YEAR- 

roroaie  ungHENS.  Choice,  heavyl.-iying  stock. 

DAVID  MOULD,  ,  Montgomkry.  N,  Y. 

PARKS  WINTER  LAYING 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Won  First  Honors  and  Outlayed 
the_2600  birds  in  the  Five  Miss¬ 
ouri  Laying  _  Contests  (Under 
Govt.  Supervision)  Including  the 
Famous  English  Laying  Strains. 
Also  made  the  remarkable  winter 
month  record  of  1 34  eggs  in  Jan. 
Cir.  Free.  Large  Catalog  a  dime. 
J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 

WINNERS  thi  N.  A.  Laying  Competition 

^  In  the  Burred  Kook  CIiihh  ^ 

Bred  for  eggs,  they  lay  continuously;  a  consistent 
lot  of  performei's,  big,  husky,  healthy  birils  book 
your  orders  in  advance  for  eggs  and  day  old  chicks, 
this  will  assure  delivery  when  you  de.-.iie  them. 

A.  C.  JONES,  MAKVEL  HOMESTEAD  FARM 
Georgetown,  Delnwure 


‘  Perfection”  Barred  Rocks  (Ringlets) 

SPECIAL  SALE— Too  many  for  winter  quarters.  This  year 
oilers  unprecedented  opportunities,  feed  prices  have 
driven  many  from  field  and  eggs  ami  poultry  will  double 
in  value.  Buy  now  and  produce  own  liatching  eggs.  410 
cockerels,  45,  48 cockerels, 44,  weighing71b8. and over;un- 
der  6  lbs.,  43.60  each.  Few  pullets.  Special  prices  on  exhi¬ 
bition  stock.  As  usual,  money  back  if  notsuited.  Circular. 
Dr.  HAYMAN,  .  Doylestown,  Pa, 

DamIta  pedigree  cockerels,  tnap  nested 
Darreu  HOCKS  breeders  for  sale.  All  bred 

- from  high-record  hens  noted 

for  tlieir  winter  laying.  Look  up  pen  4  at  Storrs. 
J.  F  Francais,  W.  Hampton  Beach,  L.I  ,N.Y, 

BARRED  ROCKSTtL*Si^\fi”^;f 

Choice  Cockerels.  $3;  best.  $5,  Pullets.  $1.50;  best, 
$2.  -Also  Piirkes  he:ivy  laying  strain,  crossed  with 
Tliompson's.  at  same  prices.  Must  please  or  monmr 
refunded.  I.  H.  Bacorn,  Sorgeantsville,  N.  J. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rock-<;;rs\%®‘m^f  g®o  o  li  one”! 

J.  1,  HEKETER,  -  Gettysburg,  Fa, 

Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,  Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stockinflT  purposes, 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes.  Storks,  Swans, 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears.  Foxes,  Kac- 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist,  Dept.  10,  Yardley,  Pa 

Wanted-Leghorn or MinorcaFowls  Bclmu ® n!'j. 
BlueAndalusians  fiPe! 

Whitfi  FmdRn  liPRCA  ani>  ganders  for  sale. 

nilllB  ClIlUBn  UCBSB  Buyyour  h  roe  d  i  n  g  stock  now. 
MAPLE  COVE  I’OULTUY  YARDS,  -  R.  2,  Athens,  Pa. 

Tlirl(PV9  OUCKS,  GEESE  at  Special  Prices  during  fall 
I  ui  ROJO  months.  VV  rite  your  wants.  Also  cavies  and 
hares.  H.  A.  Souder,  Box  29.  Sellersville,  Fa. 

Mammoth  BronzeTurkeya 

Stamp.  I.  A.  WHEELER,  Maplewood  Farm,  R.  F.  0.  2,  Massena.  N.  Y 


rCOCKERELS - 

W.  Leghorns,  Reds,  B.  Rocks,  W.  W  yan. 

Vigorous  hand.some  birds  from  trap-nested 
heavy  laying,  farm  range  stock. 

Prices  Moderate  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

C.  F.  GIBSON,  Galen  Farms 
BoxC  Clyde,  New  York 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  Exclusively 

T?ARLY  BREEDING  PULLETS,  Now  on  Sale, 
-*-*  $2.00  each.  All  from  Heavy-weight,  Healthy, 
Vigorous,  Heavy  Winter  Laying  Stock,  combining 
Beauty  and  Utility,  the  result  of  years  of  enre- 
ful  selection,  and  that  liavc  been  raised  on  Free 
Clover  Range,  and  liouscd  in  Open-Front  Houses, 
under  the  most  sanitary  conditions. 

’’Absolute  Satisfaction  Guaranteed." 
OAKLAND  FARMS,  Oakland,  New  Jersey 

S.  C.  R.  I.  R  E  DS 

Vibert  stock.  Cockerels,  44  and  45.  Egg.s,  per  sotting,  43, 
orlOOforllO.  ANNA  M.  JONES,  t’raryvlllc,  N.  TT. 

Bred  to  Lay.  Blue  Ribbon 
winners  at  Groat  H.agerstown 
Fair.  Cockerels  for  sale  at  »3.50  and  #5  each. 
Catalpa  Poultry  Farm,W.  G.  Horner,  Gettysbura,  Pa. 


R.C.Reds 


S.C.RliodelsIaiidReds5JrJYo';‘k‘,hJ" 

two  consecutive  years.  High-grade  utility  breeding 
stock,  also  eggs  for  hatching.  Send  for  circular. 
MAFLECKOFT  FARMS,  Box  H.  Pawling, N.Y. 

COCKS  AND  COCKERELS 

R.  I.  REDS.  BARRED  ROCKS  and  WHITE  ROCKS.  A  grand  lot 
of  birds  that  will  certainly  please  you.  Places  mod¬ 
erate.  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Canibridge  Springs.  Pa. 

FOR  SALE 


White  Leghorn  Pullets 


SINGLE 
COMB 

Barron  strain.  Few  cockerels  left.  200  hens. 

A.  L.  COOPER,  Camden,  Delaware 

30  Choice  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

'The  i)iclc  of  GOO,  all  from  selected  matings  of  high  vitality, 
heavy-laying  hens  and  largo,  “gimpy"  males.  Rare 
chance  to  improve  the  Hock.  THE  EGG  S  *PPLE  FARM,  Ithaci,  H.T 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  io7l7gl 

at  the  North  American  Contest  of  1910-17.  CocUoi  eis 
and  pullets  for  sale.  M.  J.  QUACKENBUSH,  Hutley,  N  J. 

World’s  Champion  Layers.  Eegho"rnl!md"w.  wj-am 

dottes,  Cockerela  Pullets,  Cock  birds  and  Yearling  hens. 
Imported  direct  from  England.  Catalogue  free. 
BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  No.  3  Versailles.  0. 

sV R  aTn  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels  y  eL  A  d! g 

hens  for  sale.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  J.  M.  CASE,  GMboa.N.r. 

For  Sale-150  S.C  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

the  lot,  GEORGE  G  R I  G  G,  Vlnelaiid,  N.  J. 

Wild  Rose  Poultry  Farm 

30  well-mated  pens  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  9 
yearlings  and  1  cockerel,  each  $15  per  pen. 
K..  E.  MUCK.R1DGE,  .  Morristown,  N.  J. 

White  W  y  andottes 

Yearling  liens  and  cockerels  from  trap-nested  stock. 
Official  records  Storrs.  294.  A.  L.  Vreeland,  Nulley,  N.  J. 

Barron’s  WhiteWyandoUes 

males  dams,  272  to  283-egg  records;  hens  with  2;'i5to 
273  egg  records.  Males,  cockerels,  heus,  and  pullets 
for  sale.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachin,  New  York 

Pedigreed  and  Trap-Nested  Stock  For  Sale 

BARRON’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES, BARRON’S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

(trap-nest  recordsl.and  VIBERT’S  S.  C. REDS.  Write  your 
wants  to  OVERBROOK  POULTRY  FARM.  Marlhoro-an-Hudson.  N.  T. 

Whitn  Wvanflnttfl  “"‘l  PuHets- white  Leghorn 

nilllD  ITjfdnUOIIB  Males.  Darks  Itarred  Rock  Cockerels, 
bargain  list  gratis.  Rirerdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  IBS,  Riverilalo,  N.  J. 

1 OO  Barron  Cockerels  «  s^Va 

WHITE  FOULTRY  FARM,  Cairo,  N.Y. 

HiceBuffLeghornS."ml.^rJlI.^:;e?C^^^^^^ 

For  Sale-Pure  Bred  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

from  prize-winning  stock.  Large  frame:  good  hone- 
beautiful  plumage.  Miss  lOA  CHUMBLEY,  Draper, Virginia 

Purebred  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  For  Sale 

Bred  from  a  48  lb.  tom  and  25-lb.  hens.  Send  stamp 
for  reply.  Mrs.  Fred  Eysaman,  Moravia,  N.Y. 

Bourbon  Red  TURKEYS 

FOR  SALK.  From  prize-winning  stock 
Mrs.  JAts.  H.  BENEDICT,  .  Wisner,  N.Y. 

F  O 
SALE 

Enormous  Bone  and  Frame.  Toms,  $10:  Hens  SB 
FRANK  ROSEBROUGH.-The  Locusts,"  BrocKpod.  New  York 

Bronze  Turkeys-" Sunrise  Giants" 

World  famous  Gold  Bank  Strain.  Special  prices  to 
early  buyers.  Larry  Culleu,  New  Albany,  Fa. 


Le  Pure  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

•TYimi*  "Rotia  nn/1  frFnTvtxk  «in.  _ en 


Blueridge  Strain  Giant  Mammoth  BronzeTurkeys 

for  sale.  WALHUT  GROVE  FARM.  WoodiBil,  H.  C.  D.  L.  HEEL,  Minig.r 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

stock,  Toms, $8:  Hens, $5.  WM.W. KETCH. Cohocton.N  Y 

Bourbon  Red  T urkeys  **4’**- 

CASSIE  D.  TAYLDK,  West  Alexander,  Fa. 


Non-Roving  Pure  bred  Bourhon-RedTurheys 

Adirondack  strain.  Young  toms,  $5.  Youiigheus  54 
Yearling  and  2-y0ar  old  heus,  $5. 

JOHN  Q.  ADAMS,  Stony  Creek,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale— 200  White  Pekin  Breeding  Ducks 

$2  Each.  Smith  Duck  Farm,  Crittenden,  N.Y. 


Make  Your  Hens  Lay 

You  can  double  your  egg  yield  by  feeding  fresh-cut.  raw  bone.  It  W  i 
contains  over  four  times  as  much  egg-making  material  as  grain  and 
takes  the  place  of  bugs  and  worms  in  fowls’  diet.  That’s  whv  It 
gives  more  eggs— greater  fertility,  stronger  chicks,  larger  fowls 

MANN’S  Va*Jd"  bone  CUTTER 

cuts  easily  and  rapidly  all  large  and  small  bones  with  adhering  _ 

meat  and  gristle.  Automat'eally  adapts  to  your  strength.  Never  clogs. 
10  Days'  Freo  Trial.  No  money  down.  Send  for  our  free  books  today. 
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Happy  New  Year 

For  three  years  the  founder  of  this  de¬ 
partment  has  been  in  another  service  for 
the  jiroducers  of  the  country,  and  inci¬ 
dentally  for  the  consumers  of  farm  food 
products.  In  the  meantime  his  contri¬ 
butions  hcfe  have  been  only  occasional ; 
but  the  interest  in  it  and  the  concern  for 
it  has  never  lagged.  The  food  problem 
has  not  been  solved.  The  problems  un¬ 
dertaken  here  are  not  solved.  Neither  of 
them  ever  will  be  solved  in  the  sen.se 
that  we  can  drop  them.  Human  nature 
must  be  reckoned  wdth  in  all  things  tem- 
jioral.  and  human  nature  is  ever  involved 
in  the  food  problems  and  the  things  we 
treat  here.  "We  can  only  hope  to  maintain 
the  gains  made  in  the  past  and  improve 
on  the  conditions  of  the  present  by  vigil¬ 
ance.  good  example  and  worthy  ideals.  In 
view  of  the  things  yet  to  be  done,  we  make 
no  boasts  of  things  accomplished,  nor 
promises  of  things  to  be  done.  In  the 
past  we  have  simply  done  our  best.  We 
will  do  no  less  in  the  future.  We  are 
proud  of  the  friends  who  help  in  every 
forward  step  taken.  Without  such  co- 
ope  -ation  we  could  do  little  in  ourselves. 
AWth  the  continued  help  of  such  staunch 
friends  we  hoi)e  to  do  our  part  in  the 
future.  Never  before  in  the  history  of 
this  paper  did  subscription  renewals  and 
new  sub.scriptions  pour  into  the  office  in 
such  large  numbers  as  they  did  during 
this  December.  That  is  the  vote  of  con¬ 
fidence  and  expression  of  continued  friend¬ 
ship  that  w'e  look  forward  to  at  this  time 
every  year.  It  is  the  assurance  that 
gives  courage  and  purpose  for  the  tasks 
of  the  New  Year. 

We  would  like  to  feel  that  each  year 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  contributed  in  some 
me.-isure  to  the  comforts,  the  pleasures 
and  the  happiness  of  the  farm  home.  We 
do  not  hope  to  accomplish  this  so  much 
through  anything  we  ourselves  can  alone 
contribute,  but  through  the  working  to¬ 
gether  with  the  men  and  women  and 
children  who  make  up  the  great  Rural 
family,  and  so  as  the  old  year  fades,  :iiid 
the  dawn  of  a  new  year  approaches,  we 
wish  you  and  yours  a  happy  and  pros¬ 
perous  New  Year. 

A  wild  stock-selling  venture  came  to  an 
end  yesterdav  evening  when  .Toseph  N. 
Pugh’  and  Charles  R.  G.-aj;,  youthful  pro¬ 
moters,  were  convicted  in  the  Itnited 
States  Coui’t  of  fraudulent  use  of  the 
mails  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  stock 
of  the  Granlund  Motors  Corporation.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Howard  B.  Mayhew,  postoffiee 
inspector,  who  was  the  principal  witness 
for  the  Government,  the  partners  sold 
onlv  about  ,$8,000  wordi  of  the  Granlund 
Motors  stock,  although  the  company  was 
incorporated  for  $1,000,000.  Their  plans 
were  nipped  by  quick  action  of  Ihe  postal 
authorities.' — Daily  Papers. 

It  is  well  that  this  swindle  was  sup¬ 
pressed  before  a  larger  amount  of  money 
was  lost  to  innocent  investors.  The  $S;000 
taken  in  by  these  parties  probably  repre¬ 
sents  the  savings  through  self-denial  and 
privation  by  a  dozen  or  more  individuals. 
The  lesson  for  country  people  in  the  con¬ 
viction  of  these  young  swindlers  is  to  be 
suspicious  of  all  the  investment  propo¬ 
sitions  seeking  their  savings.  In  the  first 
place,  legitimate  enterprises  with  good  as¬ 
sets  or  prospects  do  not  seek  country  cap¬ 
ital — and  do  not  need  to.  The  promoters 
in  this  case  appropriated  the  prospectus 
of  another  concern,  changing  only  the  firm 
name,  and  faked  a  picture  of  a  cotton 
storage,  representing  that  it  was  the  pho- 
togr.aph  of  the  Granlund  Motors  factory. 
There  has  never  been  a  time  when  safe 
and  sound  investments  were  so  plentiful. 
Besides  the  Liberty  Bonds,  than  which 
there  can  be  no  greater  safety,  the  bonds 
and  preferred  stock  of  the  most  substan¬ 
tial  and  prosperous  railroads  and  other 
enterprises  beai'ing  good  interest  rates  can 
be  purchased  at  bargain  prices.  Those 
who  part  with  their  money  on  the  strength 
of  a  glowing  prospectus  or  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  slick-tongued  stock  salesmen  are 
ju-etty  sure  never  to  see  it  again. 

October  27  I  ordered  a  pair  of  steel 
shoes.  I  sent  the  cash,  a  money  order  for 
$()  the  price  of  the  shoes,  to  N.  M.  Ruth- 
stein.  the  Steel  Shoe  Man,  Racme,  Wis. 
I  have  not  heard  from  him  yet.  I  wrote 
him  weeks  ago  either  to  send  me  the 
money  or  the  shoes  by  return  mail,  but  no 
word’from  him  yet.  Seeing  the  ad.ertise- 
ment  in  your  paper  I  thought  it  safe  to 
send  him  the  cash.  I  need  the  shoes  very 


badly.  I  hope  you  will  help  me  to  get  the 
shoes  or  the  money  back.  n.  A.  C. 

Washington. 

The  Washington  subscriber  is  mistaken 
in  saying  he  saw  this  advertisement  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  We  receive  a  good  many 
complaints  of  this  sort,  but  we  think  “B. 
A.  C.”  will  eventually  get  the  shoes. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  correspondence 
from  Dellmer  (’randall.  218  East  20th  St.. 
New  York  City ;  also  gives  adddress  at 
White  Plains.  N.  Y.  I  hear  of  several 
other  farmers  who  allege  Crandall  has 
swindled  them  out  of  shipments  of  pro¬ 
duce.  II.  v. 

New  A'ork. 

Our  readers  have  been  warned  previous¬ 
ly  about  the  methods  of  Mr.  Crandall. 
His  plan  is  to  advertise,  giving  the  im- 
I)ression  he  wants  to  buy  a  farm.  After 
the  correspondence  is  opened  he  asks  the 
farm  owner  to  ship  him  some  apples,  eggs, 
etc.  He  then  forgets  to  pay  for  them 
and  claims  against  him  are  uncollectable. 
In  H.  y.’s  ca.se  Mr.  Crandall  got  a  ship¬ 
ment  of  apples  on  credit  and  then  wanted 
eggs,  sending  .a  note  to  cover  both  the 
apple  shipment  and  the  anticipat<'d  egg 
shipment.  When  the  apples  were  not 
paid  for  as  agreed  1 1.  V.  became  sus¬ 
picious,  and  wisely  refused  to  ship  the 
eggs.  Farmers  cannot  be  too  careful 
about  .shipping  ])roduce  to  unknown  par¬ 
ties.  There  is  no  knowing  when  one  of 
these  sharpers  may  appear  in  disguise. 
The  only  safety  is  to  know  the  reliability 
of  the  individual  or  house  before  parting 
with  the  produce ! 

My  daughter,  who  was  teaching  a  small 
district  school  last  year  at  the  time,  was 
approached  by  an  agent  of  “The  Athe- 
nmum”  of  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind..  who  induced 
her  to  sign  a  contract  for  instruction  in 
typewriting.  The  girl  was  not  and  is  not 
now  of  legal  age,  but  the  agent  pointed 
out  to  her  that  she  was  "old  enough  to 
know  her  own  mind,"  and  refused  to  give 
her  time  to  consult  anyone,  so  her  con¬ 
tract  was  signed  and  involved  something 
like  $112,  a  sum  she  could  not  afford  to 
pay.  Having  collected  $15  cash  from  her 
he  retired.  On  learning  of  the  transaction 
I  instructed  her  to  write  these  people  re¬ 
questing  a  release  from  her  contract ;  in 
the  meantime  they  sent  her  a  set  of  in¬ 
struction  books  on  bookkeeping,  but  the 
typewriter  wdiich  the  agent  promised  did 
not,  nor  has  not.  arrived.  I  have  “The 
Athen.'cum”  reply,  refusing  release,  I 
then  wrote  them  myself,  stating  my 
daughter  was  a  minor  and  requested  them 
to  address  all  later  communications  to  me. 
They  replied  to  my  letter,  insisting  the 
girl  would  be  held  legally  responsible  and 
have  continued  annoying  her  with  letters. 
Now,  I  was  willing  to  di’op  the  $15  ca.sh 
which  their  smooth  agent  wheedled  out  of 
her,  and  as  she  had  made  no  use  of  books 
or  received  any  instructions  I  claimed  she, 
if  of  age,  would  be  entitled. to  withdraw. 
However,  in  view  of  their  action,  I  insist 
on  the  return  of  that  $15  which  they  ille¬ 
gally  secured.  I  claim  they  did  not  live 
up  to  the  promises  made  by  their  agent 
and  as  her  parent  and  legal  guardian  I 
demand  that  they  desist  from  annoying 
her  further.  w.  D.  s. 

New  York. 

“The  Atheuseum"  of  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind., 
seems  to  be  a  correspondence  course  fac¬ 
tory,  selling  their  product  on  the  “book 
agent"  plan  or  system.  The  agents  of 
this  house  seem  to  solicit  the  teaching 
profession  principally — at  b  ast  it  is  from 
teachers  that  we  have  heard  of  the  "Athe- 
nseum"  schemes.  In  this  case  the  victim 
is  a  minor  and  the  parent  is  entirely 
within  his  rights  in  demanding  the  return 
of  the  $15  which  this  young  girl  was  per¬ 
suaded  to  part  with  without  her  parents’ 
advice  or  consent.  We  have  written  “The 
Athenaeum"  in  behalf  of  W.  D.  8.,  but  t>ur 
letters  are  ignored.  Threats  of  suit  are 
still  being  mailed  to  this  young  girl  in 
order  to  frighten  her  into  paying  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  money  on  the  contract.  We 
predict  “The  Athenaeum”  will  not  make 
good  their  bluff  by  coming  into  court.  W. 
D.  S.  shows  the  right  spirit  by  fighting 
the  imposition  and  refusing  to  be  meekly 
held  up  as  so  many  farmers  allow  them¬ 
selves  to  be. 

Another  victory  in  the  .shape  of  a  court 
decision  has  been  won.  this  time  against 
the  Southprn  Railway  C'ompany.  They 
refused  to  pay  a  shipper  in  full  for  eggs 
broken,  stained,  cracked  in  transit.  There 
was  also  a  shortage  of  one  dozen  eggs. 
The  damage  was  so  great  the  entire  ship¬ 
ment  had  to  be  repacked,  causing  a  loss 
of  $24.38.  and  ,$0.18  for  the  actual  labor. 
The  shipper  took  the  case  to  court  and 
the  judge  decided  in  his  favor,  so  that 
the  Southern  Railway  was  compelled  to 
pay  the  full  amount  of  loss  and  labor,  as 
well  as  the  costs.  This  confirms  the  be¬ 


lief  that  the  railroads  are  responsible  for 
such  damage,  and  we  believe  it  will  apply 
to  the  express  companies,  irrespective  of 
their  arbitrary  rulings.  The  pity  of  it  is 
that  so  many  of  the  claims  are  for 
amounts  that  do  not  justify  the  expense 
of  a  suit,  but  if  there  are  a  number  of 
complaints  from  any  one  section  a  joint 
.suit  could  be  brought  with  less  expense. 
However,  with  this  decision  and  the  re¬ 
cent  decision  relative  to  the  5%  breakage 
insisted  upon  by  the  express  companies, 
we  believe  they  will  be  more  inclined  to 
adjust  claims. 

When  making  shipments  have  an  under¬ 
standing  with  the  consignee  that  all  dam¬ 
age  must  be  filed  with  the  transportation 
company  and  verified  by  them,  so  that  the 
record  will  be  complete.  When  sending 
claims  to  us  for  adjustment,  send  all  the 
papers  in  connection  with  them — express 
receipts,  account  sales  and  whatever  cor¬ 
respondence  has  been  received. 


Records  of  Black  Leghorns 

The  result  of  the  egg-laying  contests, 
written  by  Mr.  Cosgrove  on  page  1361, 
was  interesting.  IMr.  Cosgrove  thinks  it’s 
quite  unexplainable  why  the  Stores  con¬ 
test  beat  the  Vineland  contest  after  the 
Vineland  contest  gained  such  a  large  lead. 
I’ossibly  IMr.  Cosgrove  did  not  learn  that 
every  bird  at  Vineland  was  attacked  by 
chickenpox  during  August  and  September, 
which  caused  a  fall  off  of  at  least  1,000 
eggs  i)er  week  for  six  weeks.  My  own 
pen  of  Black  Leghorns  was  knocked  off 
from  40  to  15  eggs  in  two  weeks,  thereby 
causing  me  to  lose  the  high  score  of  my 
breed. 

I  have  been  a  breeder  of  Black  Leg¬ 
horns  for  over  12  years.  Before  we  had 
the  Black  Leghorns  we  had  the  Rock.s, 
Reds  and  White  Leghorns,  and  I  can 
truthfully  say  the  Black  Leghorn  beats 
them  all  and  then  some.  I  have  never 
heard  of  a  Black  I.eghorn  breeder  giving 
them  up  for  some  other  breed.  Formerly 
nothing  but  a  Red  or  Wyandotte  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  lay  in  the  Winter  time,  but  the 
Vineland  egg-laying  contest  reports  show 
the  following  monthly  average  standing 
for  the  Black  Leghorns :  November  5, 
December  2.  .Tanuary  1,  February  1, 
March  1,  April  2,  May  1,  .lune  2,  .Inly  2, 
August  2,  September  .3,  October  7,  with 
total  average  for  the  year  of  48  per  cent. 
I  happen  to  know  the  three  pens  of  Black 
Leghorns  were  simply  good  average  farm 
stock,  nothing  trap-ne.sted.  and  yet  they 
beat  some  of  the  widely  advertised  trap- 
nested  stock,  with  a  record  of  175  eggs 
per  bird  for  the  30  pullets  entered. 

The  hen  that  lays  is  the  hen  that  pays, 
and  I.  claim  the  Black  l.cghorn  is  the 
greatest  Winter  layer  on  earth,  as  scores 
of  reports  I  have  from  people  who  have 
them  will  show.  Of  my  own  .stock  I  know 
one  of  my  Black  Leghorn  hens  was  worth 
three  of  any  of  my  neighbors’  White  I.ieg- 
horn.s  last  .Tanuary.  February  and  March. 
At  least  they  outlaid  them  three  to  one. 

Many  people  ask  me  what  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  Minorca  and  a  Black  Leg¬ 
horn.  Only  about  as  much  difference  as 
day  and  night.  A  Minorca  is  a  very  large 
fowl,  while  a  Black  Leghorn  is  a  dainty 
little  miss,  having  the  same  shape,  weight 
and  size  as  any  other  standard  Leghorn, 
although  some  of  the  White  Leghorns  I 
now  see  look  more  like  a  White  Rock  than 
a  Leghorn.  Imagine  a  Leghorn  with  a 
plossy  black  plumage  with  a  greenish 
sheen,  bright  red  wattles,  almond-shaped 
and  pure  white  ear  lobes,  red  eyes,  yellow 
legs  and  carriage  as  proud  as  a  peafowl, 
and  you  have  a  picture  of  the  Black  Leg¬ 
horn.  They  lay  a  large  pure  white  egg, 
and  they  are,  I  believe,  the  only  black 
plumaged  bird  whose  flesh  dresses  yellow 
for  market  purposes.  Their  flesh  i.s  as 
yellow  as  a  White  Leghorn’s  for  market 
purposes.  Their  feathers  being  black  they 
do  not  soil  or  show  the  dust  and  dirt  as 
does  a  light-feathered  fowl.  A  white- 
feathered  fowl,  when  either  closely  con¬ 
fined  or  out  in  the  wet.  is  one  of  the  dirt- 
iest-looking  things  imaginable,  w’hile  the 
Black  Leghorn  still  shines  on.  A  Black 
I.eghorn  chick  is  the  easiest  chick  in  the 
world  to  raise,  seldom  attacked  by  diar¬ 
rhoea.  While  my  neighbors  are  burying 
their  White  Leghorn  chicks,  claiming  all 
manner  of  trouble,  I  keep  right  on  smiling 
and  ask  them  to  come  and  see  how  I  raise 
my  Black  Leghorns.  A.  E.  hamptox. 

New  Jersey. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  want  to  give  everyone  a 


Pulver’d  Limestone 

Makes  Best  Concrete 


The  Jeffrey  Lime  Pulver 
will  pulverize  from  1  to  7  tons 
per  hour  and  can  bo  operated 
with  engrines  from  8  h.  p.  to  30 
h.  p.,  reducing  big  60  lb.  rocks 
to  dust.  If  crushed  stone  is 
wanted,  simply  push  a  lever. 
Crushes  to  any  size  for  road 
and  concrete  work.  Portable — 
IJTiCD  YIONL  Sold  on  a  guarac 

^he  leffreit]  - 

If  you  have  a  limestone  ledge  on  or  ne  ar  your 
farm,  don’t  let  It  go  to  waste. 

Not  only  can  you  double  the  fertility  of  your 
own  soil  by  spreading  Pulver'd  limestone,  but 
you  can  sell  the  lime  to  your  neighbors  at  an 
attractive  profit. 

Your  Lime  Pulver  will  pay  you  big  returns. 
Requires  no  experience.  Simply  belt  it  to  your 
engine  or  tractor  and  feed  the  rock. 

WRITE  TODAY 
for  Biz  36-Paze  Color 
Illustrated  Catalog 
and  Special  Proposi¬ 
tion  —  Cash  or  Easy  \ 

Terms  —  on  how  to  H 

turn  your  rocks  into  L/r  ' 

dollars.  Be  sure  to 
give  h.  p.  of  your 
engine. 

THE  JEFFREY  MFG. 

CO. 

891  No.  Fonrth  St. 

Columbus,  •  Ohio 
Live  DEALER  AGENTS  WrUe 


APPLFffOJSI 


WOODS 

SAWS 


Safety 
and 
Service 

Buy  a  wood  saw  strong 
enough  to  be  safe  un¬ 
der  any  strain  and  dur¬ 
able  enough  to  last  you  for  years.  The 
Appleton  has  tremendously  strong,  rigid 
frame  of  angle  steel;  or  hardwood,  bolt¬ 
ed  .braced  and  mortised— doesn ’t  get  out 
of  line.  Latbe  turned  steel  shaft.  Dust 
proof,  non-heating,  self-adjusting 
bearings,  keep  saw  true  and  steady 
even  after  years  of  wear. 

10  sizes;  tilting  andelldingtable 
types  and  drag  circular  log 
saws.  Write  for 

FREE  BOOKLET.^''  627 


Appleton 

Mfs.Co. 


Fargo  St., 
Batavia,  UL 


fGet  my  big  hook  and  sample  of  Brown  Fence. « 

I  Compare  our  prices  and  quality  with  others.  W  el 
I  save  vou  Big  Money.  Prices  12c  per  Rod  up. 

I  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY-FREIGHT  PREPAID 
I  We  use  heavy  BOTJBBE  GALVANIZED  I 
I  wire.  15  I  styles — Hog.  Sheep.  Poultry,  Horse,. 
I  Cattle,  Rabbit  Fence — Gato.s,  I.awn  Fence.  Steel 
I  Posts  and  Barb  Wire.  Write  today  for  blgl 
I  money  saving  catalog  and  sample  to  test — free. 

I  money  BROWN  FENCE  &  V/IRE  CO. 

DEPT.. 259  -  -  CLEVELAND,  OHIo| 


MADE 


EASIEST  RUNNING  MILL 

Kelly  Duplex  Mills  rcauire  25%  loss 
power,  do  as  much,  or  more,  work  as  any 
other  mill  of  CQual  size.  Grind  car 
corn,  shelled  corn,  oats,  wheat,  kaflir 
com,  cotton  seed,  com  in  shucks, 
sheaf  oats  or  any  kind  of  grain.  F 
speed  and  complete  grinding  the 

KELLY  DUPLEX 
Has  No  Superior 

Easily  operated.  Never 
chokes;  7  sizes.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Any  power. 

Especially  adapted  for 
gasoline  engines. 

Duplex  Mill  &  Mfg.  Co., Box  320  Springfield.  Ohio 


CATALOO. 


Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 

Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed, 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  the  market  50  years. 
Hand  and  power.  -  23 
styles.  *'4.80  to  $40.  FREE 
TRIAL.  Write  for  catalog. 
THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO 
Dept.  E-3740  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia, Ps. 
Dealers  "  Write  for  contract. 


fair  chance,  but  let  us  remember  that 
“there  are  others.”  The  Black  Leghorn 
must  step  lively  to  beat  her  white  sister 
or  the  Rocks,  Reels  or  “Dottes." 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


You  can  help  save  the  feed  and  do  an  act  of  patriotism,  at  the 
same  time  increase  your  own  profits  if  you  use  a  Heesen  Cooker.  60,000 
farmers  in  America  are  doing  it.  In  some  cases  they  have  saved  nearly  50%  in  ^ 
feeding  cost.  _ 

HEESEN  FEED  COOKERS, 

Tank  Heaters  and  other  farm  equipment  make  money  for  farmers  every¬ 
where,  add  convenience  and  keep  stock  free  from  disease.  Write  for  “Growthy  Porker’s” 
message,  giving  valuable  facts  about  cooked  food. 

HEESEN  BROS.  &  CO.  Box  No.  700  Tecumseh,  Mich. 
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is  not  a  paying  vocation  near  here,  with  , 
the  high  price  of  land.  l.  w.  C. 

Wayne.  Pa. 

Wheat,  .$2  for  No.  2  red ;  corn,  new, 
.$1.50 ;  old,  $2.25 ;  oats,  75c ;  potatoes. 
.$1.25  to  $1.50;  apples,  $1..50;  cabbage,  5c 
lb.  Cows,  fresh.  ,$80  to  $150.  Milk,  $3.05  i 
cwt.,  for  4%  at  receiving  station  and  4c  | 
off  for  every  10  points  below  4%  ;  4c  on  j 
for  every  10  points  above.  n.  J.  F.  ! 

Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

I 

Oats,  02  to  72c ;  wheat,  .$2.15 ;  rye,  ] 
$1.90;  yellow  corn,  $1.00;  white  corn, 
.$1.55 ;  potatoes,  ,$1.45  to  .$1.75 ;  apples, 
,$1.50  to  $1.00 ;  onions,  5c  lb. ;  cabbage. 

.3  to  5c  lb.  Mill  feeds — bran,  .$2.10 ;  mid¬ 
dlings,  $2.90 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $3 ;  oil 
meal,  $3 ;  gluten  feed.  $.3.  Butter,  40c 
lb. ;  eggs.  00c  doz. ;  poultry,  20c  lb. 

Northampton  Co.,  Pa.  W.  J.  E>. 

We  are  having  an  unusually  cold  De¬ 
cember  in  Clinton  County,  mercury  regis¬ 
tering  as  low  as  22  degrees  below  zero. 
Farmers  are  cutting  sonie^  wood  when 
help  can  be  secured,  but  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  hire  men,  who  easily  command 
.$2.50  a  day.  Farmers  institutes  are  soon 
to  be  held  in  various  towns  in  the  county. 
Farm  produce  still  remains  high.  Hay, 
$19  ;  oats,  85c  per  bu. ;  potatoes,  $1  per 
bu. ;  butter*,  50c  per  lb. ;  pork,  dressed, 
22c  per  lb. ;  eggs,  50  to  60c  per  doz. 
There  is  a  great  shortage  of  all  kinds 
of  fuel';  hard  stove  w’ood  easily  brings 
.$3  per  cord.  H.  T.  J. 

Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Eggs,  50c;  butter,  50c;  apples,  scarce, 
.$2  per  bu.  Chickens,  live,  20e  per  lb. ; 
pork.  15  to  22c,  dressed,  accoi;;clin«-  to 
weight ;  beef,  12  to  15c.  Oats,  75  to  8.5c 
per  bu. ;  wheat,  $1 ;  corn,  ear,  $1  ;  hay, 
,$14  to  ,$16.  Buckwheat  flour,  $1.75  for 
25  lbs.  Wheat  flour,  .$3.30  for  50  lbs. 

Venango  Co.,  Pa.  F.  s.  L. 

This  is  a  dairy  and  general  farming 
community,  mostly  dairy.  Whole  milk, 
2()c  per  gal. ;  58c  per  lb.  for  butter  fat  at 
the  creamery;  hay,  $19  to  $20;  corn.  3c 
per  lb. ;  oats,  70c.  Good  fresh  cows,  $100 
to  $120;  22c  for  pork,  16e  for  fat  hogs, 
live  weight ;  veal  calves,  15c,  live  ;  dressed 
turkeys,  50c  per  lb.  Potatoes,  $1.75  per 
bu.  J.  J.  Ji. 

Lawrence  Co.,  Pa. 
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Crops  and  Farm  News 


Good  dairy  cows  from  $50  to  $1_00. 
Cornmeal,  .$4.20  per  cwt. ;  oats,  $2..50 ; 
oil  meal,  $3  ;  bran,  $2.05  at  the  mills  here  ; 
wheat,  $.3  per  bu.  More  wheat  was  seed¬ 
ed  here  this  Fall  than  for  many  seasons; 
it  is  looking  fine.  Farm  work  completed 
late  on  account  of  wet  weather.^  Potatoes 
a  good  crop,  sell  for  about  $1..50  per  bu. 
Milk  is  being  taken  to  Mohawk  Conden- 
sery ;  they  pay  .$2.94  for  3  per  cent  milk, 
.$.3.34  for  4  per  cent  and  $3.74  for  5  per 
cent  milk.  Hay  was  a  good  yield  but  had 
much  trouble  in  curing.  Dressed  pork 
brings  22c;  beef,  12  to  14c;  chickens, 
20c;  butter  about  45  to  50c;  eggs,  fresh, 
.50c,  Lumbermen  are  in  here  buying  all 
the  timber  they  can  get,  sawing  it  into 
lumber  and  shipping.  Quite  a  number  of 
farms  are  changing  hands.  Labor  .scarce 
and  high.  Dry  hardwood  brings  .$3  per 
cord  for  18-in.  w’ood.  Hard  coal,  $8.25 
per  ton  for  chestnut,  not  very  good,  off 
the  car.  L.  n.  n. 

Warren  Co.,  Pa. 

Cows,  .$75  to  $1.50;  butter,  46c;  eggs, 
40<* ;  fowls,  live,  16c ;  Spring  chickens, 
18  to  20c;  geese.  18c;  ducks,  20c;  tur¬ 
keys,  32c.  Wheat.  .$2.10 ;  oats,  75c ;  po¬ 
tatoes,  per  cwt.  $1.65 ;  cabbage,  Danish, 
per  ton,  $30  ;  carrots,  per  ton,  $l5  ;  onions, 
per  bu.,  .$1.25.  Hay,  Timothy,  No.  1.  $16 ; 
No.  2,  $14;  clover.  $12;  Alfalfa,  $17. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  A.  b.  g. 

Potatoes,  $1  per  bu. ;  butter,  at  stores, 
.50c  per  lb. ;  dressed  pork,  20  to  22c. 
Hay  beginning  to  look  up,  owing  to  ship¬ 
ping  demand  ;  recent  sales  of  pressed  hay 
at  .$15  per  ton  ;  poor  hay  at  barns  can 
still  be  bought  for  about  $10.  Hay-press 
men  charge  $4  per  ton  for  baling.  Wood 
for  fuel,  $2.50  per  cord,  stove  lengths. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.  yi. 

This  is  no  longer  a  farming  or  a  dairy 
<-ountry.  It  is  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia 
and  there  are  very  few  dairies  here.  The 
farms  have  mostly  been  cut  up  into 
building  lots,  and  while  some  wealthy  men 
have  bought  farms  of  several  hundred 
a^rfs.  they  do  not  raise  enough  on  them 
to  feed  their  own  stock,  and  buy  consider¬ 
able  feed  shipped  from  the  West.  'Phese 
farms  are  valued  at  $500  to  .$1,000  per 
acre,  yet  they  yield  nothing  but  weeds 
now,  where  they  were  splendid  fields  for 
crops  and  pasture  when  I  knew  them  as  a 
boy.  You  can  readily  see  that  farming 


New  milch  cows,  $75  to  $100 ;  milk,  7 
to  8c  per  qt. ;  butter,  44  to  50c ;  apples, 
$1  per  bu.,  poor  fruit  at  that;  potatoes, 
$1  to  $1.25.  Buckwheat.  $3  to  ,$3.25  per 
100  lbs.;  oats,  80  to  90c  per  bu. ;  hay, 
$14  to  $20  per  ton.  C.  B.  x. 

Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Potatoes,  $1.90  to  .$2  per  bu. ;  apples, 
rather  poor  grade,  ,$1.50;  corn,  $2;  ha^y. 
,$28  to  $.30  per  ton ;  straw,  oat.  $12.50 
per  ton.  ^  w.  M.  Y. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Crops  throughout  Clarion  County  were 
poor,  owing  to  the  wet  weather  and  early 
fro.sts.  Hay  is  selling  from  $14  to  $17 
per  ton;  .straw,  $10;  oats,  .80c;  wheat, 
$2.10;  rye,  $1.75;  buckwheat,  ,$3.15  per 
cwt. ;  corn,  $2.1.5 ;  potatoes,  $2.20  to 
$2.35  per  bu. ;  cabbage,  21^c  per  lb. ;  ap¬ 
ples,  $1.50  per  bu. ;  cows,  $40  to  .$70;  but¬ 
ter,  4.5c;  eggs.  45c;  pork,  dressed.  19c; 
veal  calves,  dressed,  16c;  beef,  dressed, 

14  to  16c  per  lb.  H.  ii.  A. 

Clarion  Co.,  Pa. 

Milch  cows,  $75  to  $100;  pigs  (hog- 
dres.sed).  $23  per  100;  turkeys,  live 
weight,  35c  per  lb.  Butter.  50c ;  eggs, 
,50c;  potatoes,  $1.2,5  to  $1.50;  turnips, 
50  to  7,5c.  J.  s. 

Wayne  Co.,  Pa. 

Wlieat  at  local  mills,  $2.10  to  .$2.15 ; 
rye,  $1.7,5  to  $1.80 ;  corn,  new,  ,$35  to  $40 
per  ton,  and  ,$2.20  to  $2.30  per  bu. ;  oats, 
7,5c  bu.  Butter  fat  at  creameries,  56  to 
62c  per  lb.  Milk,  7%c  qt.,  less  Y^c  freight 
to  Philadelphia,  and  ,$2., 82  per  cwt.  at 
milk  stations.  Beef  cattle  around  12c; 
fat  cows,  9  to  10c  per  lb. ;  stock  steers,  8 
to  IOYj  ;  bulls,  around  9i/4c;  milch  cows, 
$90  to  $120.  Hogs,  dressed,  21c  per  lb. ; 
shotes,  70  to  90  lbs.,  around  $12 ;  suckling 
pigs,  ,$4  to  ,$5  apiece.  Potatoes,  $1.75  bu. 
Apples,  none  for  sale;  short  crop.  Cab¬ 
bage,  10  to  1,5c  head  ;  beets,  ,$1.75  bu. ; 
turnips,  60c  bu. ;  Lima  beaus,  18  to  20c 
qt. ;  navy  beans,  20c  qt. ;  celery,  10c 
bunch.  Flour,  wheat,  $10.50  hbl. ;  rye, 
$8.50  bbl. ;  cornmeal,  6c  lb.  Chickens.  24 
to  28c  lb.,  live ;  ducks,  20c  lb.  live  ;  geese, 

15  to  22c,  live;  turkeys,  .30  to  40c  lb., 
dressed.  Fresh  laid  eggs,  5,5c  doz.  Prime 
Ihmothy  hay,  .$27  ton  ;  mixed,  $24  to  .$26 
ton.  Corn  fodder,  $4  poi*  100  sheaves. 

Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.  .j.  k.  it. 


For  Sale-^u's'EV  Mammoth  Incubators 

1916  Model  Location,  central  Ohio  4600— 191.5  Model  New 
Jersey  2400—191.5  Model.  Eastern  Ohio  SOOO— Hall.  1917 
Model  Eastern  Mass  Also  Prairie  Stateand  Cypherslanin 
incubators  Attractive  prices  for  quick  shipment.  WATSON 
MFC  CO  2022  Lancaster,  Pa.  Dept  2022,  4aW  Division  St.,  Chicago, III 


LONG  ISLARDTRUCK  FARMERS 

Wonderful  opportunity  to  pureh.ase  100  acres  of 
level  ricli  potato  land,  nearly  all  cleared  and 
under  highest  state  of  cultivation.  Only  8  miles 
from  City  Lino,  adjacent  to  stone  road  to  market. 
This  land  yielded  from  300  to  350  bushels  of 
potatoes  this  past  season.  The  price  is  just 
one-half  that  asked  for  other  land  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  For  all  particulars  address  at  once 
THEO.  S.  HALL,  47  West  34th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


For  Sale-Opportunity  Seldom  Offered  ntn®r®J?ty 

Oneida  Clay  and  sandy  loam,  no  hills,  85  acres  are  tiled 
underdrained.  Alt  tillable  except  two  small  wood  lots. 
Now  seeded.  Ill  acres  wheat,  40  rye,  40  hay.  Buildings  line 
condition.  10-room  house  with  furnace,  hath  and  full 
plumbing,  also  good  tenant  house.  Main  barn  36x120, 
holding  60  head,  additional  buildings  for  hogs,  ice, 
poultry,  wagons,  etc.,  ail  good  condition  and  up-to-date. 
Running  water  in  house  and  barn.  Changes  in  our  oper¬ 
ating  plans  reason  for  selling.  It  will  pay  you  to  invest¬ 
igate.  Pricejon  application.  Terms  reasonable— a  li.argain. 
THE  HURT  OLNEY  C.VNNING  CO.,  Oneida.  N.T. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


IV .ANTED — Practical  working  foreman,  capable 
of  taking  charge  of  farm  devoted  to  sheep 
and  cattle  raising.  Man  willing  to  work  him¬ 
self  and  capable  of  directing  the  work  of  others. 
Send  full  particulars  In  first  letter.  NO.  2714, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — .At  once,  conscientious,  competent 
man  for  general  farm  work  and  care  of  good 
stock;  excellent  home  and  year*  round  position; 
state  references  and  salary  expected  to  RIVER¬ 
SIDE  FRUIT  &  STOCK  FARMS,  Hartwiek 
Seminary,  New  York. 


RELIABLE  married  man  for  general  farm 
work;  small  family;  house  rent,  firewood,  milk 
furnished.  State  particulars,  first  letter.  OL¬ 
IVER  TULLER,  West  Simsbury,  Conn. 


WE  have  a  good  home  for  a  woman  who  will 
assist  in  housework  usually  found  on  a  small 
farm;  all  conveniences:  steam  heat,  water,  elec¬ 
tric  light;  four  in  family;  a  middle-aged  woman 
who  reall.v  wants  a  good,  permanent  home,  used 
to  country  life,  should  find  this  place  ideal. 
NO.  2720,  care  Rural  New  Yorker, 


WANTED — Reliable  farmer  to  work  on  shares 
nearly  two  hundred  acres;  twenty  cows,  twelve 
horses;  good  crops  of  hay,  corn  and  wheat;  full 
eiiuipiuent  of  machinery;  one  hundred  ton  silo, 
good  barns,  etc.  DdBire  man  with  some  capital 
to  make  this  a  first-class  commercial  proposi¬ 
tion.  Farm  is  situated  near  Philadelphia  and 
the  Eastern  markets.  NO.  2727,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED— .April  1st,  working  foreman,  married, 
to  occupy  new  house  on  130-acre  farm,  % 
mile  from  village:  must  be  absolutely  temperate, 
capable  of  directing  others,  experienced;  prin¬ 
cipal  lines,  grain,  hay,  fruit  and  pigs.  State 
age.  experience,  number  in  family,  wages.  POST 
OFBMCE  BOX  5,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  thoroughly  reliable  working  farm¬ 
er;  good  buildings;  small  dairy,  for  owner’s 
use  only:  half  mile  from  city  limits;  good 
school;  steady  yearly  employment  for  first-class 
married  man.  L.  M.  BOWERS,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y. 


W.ANTED— Fanner;  married,  sober,  for  fruit 
and  dairy  farm;  good  wages,  house,  wood, 
milk  and  garden  furnished;  wife  could  have  part 
time  employment  if  desired.  Address  BOX  TO, 
Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


FARM  HAND  wanted;  single  man  to  work  on 
grain  farm  by  month,  from  first  of  March  or 
April;  must  be  a  good  teamster,  sober,  and  no 
cigarettes;  good  reference  required;  state  wages 
expected.  NATHAN  ALLEN,  Oxford,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Young  man  to  manage  and  work 
poultry  plant  and  farm,  located  in  Berkshire 
Hills,  Conn.:  must  be  experienced  in  both;  also 
know  something  of  gas  engines.  References 
required.  Small  salary  and  percentage  of  prof¬ 
its.  Would  consider  married  couple  who  would 
invest  small  amount  and  take  interest.  Home 
well  furnished,  and  all  modern  conveniences. 
NO.  2732,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  man  with  family  to  go  on  farm 
in  Virginia  and  raise  hogs  on  a  oO-.bO  basis; 
must  have  some  cash  and  lots  of  ambition. 
HARRY  VAIL,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


W.A.NTED — Competent  single  man  on  milk  farm; 

neither  dead  or  night  hawk;  good  milker;  slate 
age.  wages  ex|ieeted;  give  references:  good 
ivages  to  right  man.  S.  D.  NEWELL,  Bristol, 
Conn. 


WANTED — Gardener;  married,  no  children,  pre¬ 
ferred;  private  country  home;  understand 
growing  vegetables,  flowers,  hot-house,  cold 
frame,  lawns  and  the  setting  out  trees  and 
handling  men;  give  reference  and  state  wages 
in  first  letter.  ELTING  HARP,  New  Paltz, 
New  York. 


WANTED— Dairyman’s  helper,  able"  to  milk. 
Preferably  a  Hollander  18  to  22  years  old, 
elean,  reliable  and  honest.  Pay  to  start  .$3i)  to 
.f35  and  board.  Westchester  Co.  private  estate. 
NO.  2735,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WA.NTEI) — Single  reliable,  sober  teamster;  must 
be  all  around  farmer.  No  milking.  Permanent 
position  and  good  home.  Salary  .$40.00  per 
month  and  board.  Give  age,  nationality  and 
jiast  employment.  NO.  2734,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Correspondence  with  farm  boys  who 
desire  to  be  farmers.  Good  opportunity  for 
one  or  more  boys  ambitious  to  become  eflicient 
farmers.  I).  A.  KNEELAND,  Mountain  Home 
Farm,  Waitsfield,  Vt. 


Situations  Wanted 


W.ANTED,  April  1,  1918 — Position  as  farm  man¬ 
ager  or  superintendent.  Married  American, 
understands  construction  farm  buildings  and  con¬ 
crete  work;  reference:  practical  and  scientific 
fanning.  In  answer  give  full  particulars,  wages 
paid,  etc. ;  only  first-class  position  considered. 
NO.  271G,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  SUPERINTENDENT,  scientific  train¬ 
ing,  33,  married;  honest,  reliable,  sober:  for 
the  last  7  years  in  charge  of  the  poultry  depart¬ 
ment  of  an  Eastern  experiment  station.  Is  still 
employed  there.  Wishes  to  change  for  com¬ 
mercial  estate  or  institutional  work;  thoroughly 
experienced;  can  handle  any  proposition:  exjiert 
in  iilanning  and  building  up  a  plant;  can  handle 
help;  highest  references.  Nothing  under  .$1..500 
considered:  agreement  only.  Address  NO.  2725, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  with  small  family  wishes 
position;  Cornell  training  in  poultrj'  husband¬ 
ry;  references.  NO.  2723,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


FARM  or  estate  manager  desires  position  April 
1  or  earlier;  nationaltiy,  Scotch;  married; 
small  family;  have  practical  life  experience  in 
all  branches  of  agriculture  and  the  breeding, 
rearing  and  care  of  all  farm  stock,  both  for 
commercial  and  exhibition  purposes.  Give  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter.  NO.  2724,  care  Rural 
Neiv-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  30,  wants  position  as  superintend¬ 
ent  on  gentleman’s  estate  by  March  1st: 
strictly  temperate;  20  years’  exiierienci*;  best 
references;  not  less  than  .$100  considered.  NO. 
2731,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Ry  reiiable  and  honest  married  man 
with  two  sons,  Ki  and  18.  position  on  large 
farm  or  estate  as  working  manager  or  assistant: 
life  experience  in  all  branches  of  farming  and 
small  fruit;  wife  will  board  help;  can  give  best 
of  reference;  no  booze  or  cigarettes  used:  give 
particulars  and  wages  paid  in  first  letter;  at 
iiiierty  any  time  from  January  1st  to  April  1st. 
NO.  2730,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  18,  not  afraid  of  work,  desires 
position  on  farm  wliere  lie  can  get  experiencej 
good  liotne  preferred;  state  particulars.  N(J 
2729.  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  I 


POULTRY  MANAGER  desires  position  as  mana¬ 
ger  on  commercial  or  private  plant;  several 
years’  experience  managing  poultry  plant:  col¬ 
lege  training;  can  show  good  results;  best  of 
reference.  S.  WAGNER,  375  E.  184th  St., 
New  York,  care  Vaksliall. 


POSITION  wanted  by  January  1  on  farm  or 
estate  by  a  German,  27,  married;  life  exiieri- 
enoe  in  general  farming;  experience  in  raising 
German  police  dogs;  no  liquors;  honest  and  re¬ 
liable;  good  references.  NO.  2728,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


PR.ACTICAL  PARMER,  single,  desires  position 
as  ivorking  foreman  or  manager  witli  assist¬ 
ant.  Thorouglily  understands  modern  farm  nia- 
cliinery  and  caring  of  live  stock;  raising  crops: 
good  liorsetnan.  Address  NO.  2733,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  (.32),  American,  single:  desires 
work  on  farm,  permanent,  with  good  future 
outlook  in  return  for  faitlifu!.  willing  service. 
'I’liroc  years'  practical  work  with  poultr.v;  one 
year  creamery.  .Amliitious,  and  would  like  to 
specialize.  Address  .1.  C.  AUSTIN,  1249  SI. 
John's  Place,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


CARETAKER — No  children,  wants  position  on 
estate  or  other  property,  understand  care  of 
machinery,  highest  references.  NO.  2731!,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer  and  stockman,  married; 

sober;  can  handle  men;  understands  A.  R.  O. 
work;  only  high-clas*  position  considered.  NO. 
2707,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  135  acres.  One  of  the  best 
potato  and  grain  farms  in  New  York  State; 
located  on  State  automobile  road,  1  1-4  miles 
from  milk  and  shipping  station  and  3  miles  from 
city  of  13.000  poimlation.  Net  revenue  this  year 
over  25  per  cent  of  price  asked.  Selling  on  ac¬ 
count  of  sickness.  For  description  and  price 
address  NO.  2718,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


320  ACRES  Canadian  wheat  land  for  sale;  80 
acres  under  cultiyationf  fitaine  buddings; 
good  well  and  fences.  In  best  mixed  farming 
district  of  Alberta;  30  acres  wild  hay  land  on 
farm  situated  in  well-settled  district  on  main 
line.  Owner  will  saerlflee  for  .$3,000  cash:  $10 
per  acre  with  terms.  Liberty  bonds  accepted. 
H.  WICKENDEN,  Tyrone,  Pa. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 90  acres;  8  cows,  25  hens, 
good  team  horses;  orchard,  50  trees;  all  tools; 
running  water  to  house  and  barn;  9-room  house. 
For  further  information,  address  M.  A.  HAL- 
WIG,  Barton,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  1. 


W.\NTED — Tenant  with  family  able  to  work 
large  dairy  farm;  convenient  new  buildings, 
ample  equipment;  Guernsey  cattle;  excellent 
markets;  good  land;  grows  Alfalfa,  corn,  oats, 
potatoes,  etc.  Most  liberal  terms  to  competent 
tenant.  For  full  particulars  write,  stating  .your 
experience  and  qiialllications,  to  W.M.  Il'lLIv, 
Bethany,  West  Virginia. 


TENANT  F.VRMER;  hay,  grain  and  fruit;  good 
buildings;  110  acres;  Lake  Belt,  Western  New 
York;  one  mile  to  high  and  grammar  schools 
and  New  York  Central  and  Leliigh  Valley  Sta¬ 
tions.  References.  NO.  2722,  care  Rural  New- 
Y'orker. 


FOR  RENT — Well-established  feed  and  mill  bus¬ 
iness,  in  a  good  dairy  and  grain  section,  on 
the  Lehigh  &  Hudson  Railway.  For  partlenlurs 
apply  to  ARTHUR  DANKS,  Mgr.,  Tranquillity 
Farms,  Allaniucliy,  N.  J. 


MUST  sell  farm  this  Spring  to  settle  an  estate; 

easy  terms;  scliool  and  street  car  <4ose.  VL 
R.  GARDNER,  Factoryville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  235  acres;  modern  10-room 
dwelling,  out  buildings,  apple  orelianl;  fim^ 
view  of  I’otoniac  River;  good  fishing;  an  ideal 
truck  or  grass  farm;  eight  miles  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. ;  well  watered.  A.  R.  G.  BASS, 
owner,  Hayinarket,  Va. 


FARM  FOR  S.VLE  on  famous  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland;  235  acres;  100  acres  in  high  state 
of  cultivation;  75  acres  in  good  timber;  located 
in  wheat,  corn  and  tomato  belt  of  Talbott  Coun¬ 
ty;  two  railroads,  two  steamboat  lines;  twenty 
to  forty  biisliels  of  wheat;  fifty  to  ninety  of 
corn;  crops  will  pay  the  owner  five  or  six  tlioii- 
sand  dollars  the  coming  year.  This  quality  of 
land  seldom  conies  on  the  market.  Fine  climate. 
Price  $85  per  acre;  (')5  acres  growing  wlieat  goes 
to  quick  buyer.  W.  S.  HOOVER,  owner,  lirorfd- 
wa.v,  Va. 


SEVERAL  EXCELLENT  FARMS  for  rent.  35 
miles  from  city,  in  Jersey,  Including  two 
poultr.v  plants  and  two  hog  farms.  C.  D. 
BLACK,  233  Broadivay,  N.  Y. 


310-ACUE  FABM,  with  dairy,  5  miles  from  rail¬ 
road;  hasement  barn  and  silo;  $10,(K)O;  ,$3,000 
down;  balance,  easy  terms.  J.  D.  SIIELMIDINE, 
Lorraine,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  S.VLE — .\t  half  price,  ten  electric  street 
lighting  fixtures  tliat  cost  .$5  eacli.  A.  D. 
PALEN,  Rockland,  N.  Y.  -  - 


W-VNTED — Stand  ni  make 
sene  tractor;  ml 
ed.  WELLS  LOG! 

ORANGES  .ti 
per  box.  li 
mixed  boxe^ 
more  boxes 
Philadelphia] 
ho.v,  and  c.' 
des.tination 
LON,  Tro: 


Drive  Out  Vicious  Pests  With  FRUtT*FOC 


Protect  your  Fruit !  This  Super-fine  Spray 
adds  thousands  of  dollars  to  fruit  crops! 


If  you  want  a  big  yield,  drive  out  all 
the  vicious  pests  and  diseases  that  in¬ 
vade  your  orchard  !  Ordinary  spraying, 
which  merely  controls  the  outside  pests 

is  not  enou^hxo  insure  a  maximum  yield. 
Millions  of  eggs  and  germs  infest  the  micro¬ 
scopical  niches  and  crevices  in  your  trees, 
:vhere  no  ordinary^  coarse  spray  can  reach  them. 


These  are  the  pests  that  destroy  7nillions  of  dollars 
‘Worth  of  fine  fruit  each  year/  These  are  the  vici¬ 
ous  hidden  pests  which  Fruit-Fog,  the  scientific¬ 
ally  atomized  Super-spray,  seeks  out  and  kills. 

Thousands  of  growers  now  credit  their  clean 
orchards  and  bountiful  yields,  to  the  thor- 

ou{ihness  of  this  remarkable  ^og-Jike  spray  which  con¬ 
trols  all  diseases  and  pests.  Read  Pclow  why  Fruit-Fog 
will  help  you  harvest  a  wonderful  crop  of  clean,  high 
priced  fruit. 


HAYES  FRUIT-FOG 
GUN 

(Fully  Piitented) 

Big  sucTPss  where  time 
and  speed  is  the  impor¬ 
tant  factor.  One  man 
handles  full  capacity 
of  power  sprayer.  Com¬ 
bines  convenience  and 
labor  saving  with  the 
wonderful  thoroughness 
of  FIlUIT-roO.  the  super¬ 
fine  high  pressure  spray. 
One  man  does  4  days  work 
in  1.  Simple  twist  .shoots 
long  spray  to  top  of  trees 
or  wide  spray  for  close 
work.  Half  turn  opens 
wide  or  shuts  tight. 
Made  of  high  * 
grade  brass.  Me- 
chanlcally  la-rfect. 

Fully  guaranteed. 


State 


Over  50  Styles 

We  manufacture  over  50  styles 
of  Hand  and  Power  Spra.vers 
and  a  complete  line  of  fittings, 
llayes  spraying  equiimieut  is 
the  accepted  standard 
of  thoroughness,  speed  in  appli¬ 
cation  and  loAv  solution  cost,  on 
thousands  of  orchards  and 
farms.  There  is  a  Hayes  outfit 
especially  designed  for  any  of 
the  'following  uses ; 

I'hards  Potatoes 

lens  Co*'  -  a 

LJipps  FI 


HAYES 


FRUIT-FOC 

SPRAYERS 


FDIIIT  PAR  produced  from  aiij/  fiohi-  PDIIIT  FAC  solution  is  wasted.  It  is 

rilUII**rwll  by  the  500  U).  pressure  of  rilUII“rVU  go  fipp  of  texture  that  im  -  a 

Hayes  Fruit-Fog  Sprayers  and  the  Hayes  drops  form.  Tims  the  usual  heavy  loss  of 

Nozzle.  Its  thoroughness  is  due  to  vapory  solution  is  saved.  \ 

fineness  and  adhering  power — not  to  force.  ,  , 

Fruit-Fog  seeps  into  the  most  minute  niches  Naturally,  Fruit-Fog  uses  much  .  i 

and  crevice.s — most  dense  foliage;  reaches  less  solution  than  coarse.  ^ 

under  sides  of  leaves  ;  works  under  hud  scales  heavy  sprays.  It  reduces  V  ra 

and  beneath  fleshy  stamens  of  apple  blossoms.  spraying  cost  by  a  big  per-  \  V*  ^ 

Positively  will  not  knock  olT  buds  or  leaves  centage.  Growers  everywhere  \ 

like  coarse  heavv  spravs.  testify  to  the  <iuicknes.s  with  \  xaViW  'tA 

which  Fruit-Fog  can  he  applied.  \  \\ 

It  envelops  everything — li/:e  a  mist.  No  hid-  This  is  very  important  when  V  -a- 

den  pest  or  disease  can  escape  it.  Thorough  you  have  only  a  few  days  for  \  — 

control  and  glorious  crops  is  the  result.  spraying.  V 

Friiit-Fog  being  so  \  aiiory  deposits  only  a  No  coarse,  lieavy,  low  pressure 
light  film  of  !<olutioii — just  enough  to  exterm-  spray  can  give  you  these  advant- 

inate  all  diseases  and  insects.  Therc'.'i  no  ages.  High  pressure  is  ab.solutely  \  \  — 

daiiixr  of  injurinfj  foliage.  With  necessary. 

r  JtV  Hi  Hi  spraying  BOOK  HAYES  PUMP  &  PLANTER  CO. 

Dept.  T.,  Galva,  III. 

For  thirty  years  wo  have  been  making  Spraying  apparatus  for  all  purposes.  Dunug 

these  years  our  experts  have  analyzed  scores  of  spraying  problems.  One  result  is  Please  .send  me  your  Spraying  Guide  and 

Fruit-Fog — foe  of  hidden  pests.  Another  is  Successful  Spraying — a  guide  which  beautiful  (>S  page  catalog  of  ITaye.s  Fruit-Fog 

shows  bow  to  rid  trees  of  vermin  and  disease.  This  guide  tells  you  7ioir  and  nchen  t>prayers,  without  cost  or  obligation, 

to  spray — and  what  to  vse.  It  gives  valuable  data  about  different  diseases  and  I  I 

pests  in  .simple  terms — tells  how  to  bug  solutions  and  how  to  make  them.  It's  '  I  am  interested  in  :  1 — !  Small  Hand  Sprayer 

a  hook  that  every  fruit  grower  should  have  Merely  mail  tlie  coupon.  We  i  i  f  I 

will  send  it,  witli  our  beautiful  OS  page  catalog  of  Fruit-Fog  Sprayers  ] _ j  I.arge  Hand  Sprayer  —  Small  Power  .‘^prayer 

Iwithout  cost  or  obligation.  Mail  the  coupon  now.  I  I  I  1 

MW  1 _ 1  Large  Power  Sprayer  | _ 1  Nozzels  and  Fittings 

HAYES  PUMP  &  PLANTER  CO.,  Dept.  T.,  Galva,  III.  M 

^ecialists  on  Spraying  and  Spray  Apparatus  Established  1881  Name 

Post  Office . lb  F.  D. 
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